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A Weekly  Journal  for  Amateurs  and  Gardeners. 


FOUNDED  BY  W.  KOBINSON, 

Ailthor  oj  The  Eaglwh  Flower  Gardeiiy'^  The  Wild  6'a?v/e»,”  Hardy  Floioers,^''  Alpiae  Flowers^’’’’  etc. 
Founder  of  “ The  Garden'^  and  Farm  and  Home'' 


“ YOl’  SKK,  SWEET  MAID,  WE  llAURV 
A GENTLE  SCION  TO  THE  WII.DEST  STOCK  | 

AND  MAKE  CONCEIVE  A BARK  OK  i{,\SKK  KIND 
BY  Bl  I)  OF  NOBLER  RACK  : THIS  IS  AN  ART 
WHICH  DOES  MEND  NATURE— CHANGE  IT  RATHER  ! BI  T 
THE  ART  ITSELF  IS  N ATrKE.”~S7H'//iW^;''H/r. 

‘“CALL  THE  VALES  AND  BID  THEM  HITHER  CAST 
THEIR  HELLS  AND  FLOWERETS  OF  A THOUSAND  HUK.S.”— .V/V^OH. 


London : 

OFFICE— 37,  SOUTHAMPTONT  STREET,  CO  VENT  GARDEN,  W.C 


Comprising 


A 

A BUTILON.  the,  ‘2:J1 
A Boide  de  Xeige,  231 
vexillarium,  385 
Ahutilong,  231,  245,  586,  674 
as  pillar  and  roof  plants,  385 
Dwarf,  493 
Purple,  231 
Kose,  231 
treatment  of,  108 
Variegated,  231 
White,  231 
Yellow,  231 

Acacia  argyrophylla,  171 
False,  and  its  Varieties,  277 
the  Rose,  258 

tree  stump,  Ilo/ieysuckle  on  an,  17!) 
Acantholimon,  461 
venustum,  460 
Acanthuses,  408 
Acanthuii  latifoUus,  408 
Achillea  millefolium  album,  76 
Ptarmica,  302  ; fl.-pl.,  705 
Achilleas,  591 
Achimenes,  557 
grown  in  a jyot,  557 
Aconite,  Winter,  the,  617 
Yellow,  313 

Acoiiitum  Napellus,  22 
Acorns  in  small  glass,  640 
Ada  aurantiaca,  5,  366,  517 
Adiantum  cuneatuin,  268;  fol.  var.,  406  ; 
for  cutting,  633  ; variegatum,  318 
farleyense,  559,  633,  702 
palmatum,  410 
pedahun,  584,  099 
Adiantums,  hardy,  584 
AiUmnia  cirrhom,  319 
Adonis  vernalis,  246 
Aerides  crispum,  218 
falcatum,  191 
odoratum,  43,  314 
Savageamim,  246 
Warneri,  109 
Wightianum,  154 
Againsia  r<Erulea,  542 
Agapanthus,  (588 
iMooreanus,  305 

uwbellatus,  176  ; treatment  of,  673 
Agapanthuses  in  tubs,  17() 

Agatha^a  ocElestis,  81,  108,  558,  586 
Air-plant,  the  Chinese,  439 
Allamanda  carlhartica,  440 
C3ielsoni,  440 
jfowcru  of,  in  a ra^e,  440 
graudiflora.  44o 
Hendersoni,  440 
nobilis,  440 
Schotti,  440 
violaoea,  440 
Williamsi,  96,  379 
Allamandas,  317 
and  their  culture,  44<> 

Allium  neapolitanum,  lol 
Allotments,  railway,  253 
Allspice,  Japan,  529 
Allspices,  the,  560 
Almond-tree,  492 
Almond-trees,  pruning,  522 
Alocasia  Veitchi,  551 
Aloe,  Partridge-breasted,  171,  6-il 
N ariegata,  621 

Alpine  flowers,  book  on.  246 
Madwort,  167 
Alstra'ineria,  352,  523 
Alyssum  argenteum,  167 
calycinum,  167 
maritimum,  167,  211 
inontamnn,  167 
podolicum,  167 

saxatil?,  ^0?)  S.  comp^ctum,  391 
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ILLUSTllATIOXS  IX  ITALICS. 


Alyssums,  the,  167 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  ISO,  381 
Scarlet,  in  a window,  94 
Anielanchier  canadensis,  48 
American  Blight,  38,  363 ; on  Apple- 
trees,  493  : on  fruit-trees,  45 
Ammonia,  sulphate  of,  340 
Amorpha  fruticosa,  277 
Ampelopsis  hefleracea,  100 
muralis,  493 
sempervirens,  100 

Veitchi,  100,  371,  382,  407,  419,  428  ; and 
Clematis  japonica,  cuttings  of,  428  ; 
and  Clematis  montana,  444 
Andromeda  japonica,  264 
Andropogon  halepensis,  4 
Androsace  lanuginosa  in  a Devonshire 
garden,  511 
Anemone  alpina,  113 
Apennine,  the,  562 
japonica,  377  ; j.  alba,  668,  705 
palmata,  113 
pulsatilla,  113 
rlvularis,  113 
Hobinsoniana,  238 
St.  Brigid,  111,  219 
sulphurea,  269 
sylvestris,  113 
the  Japanese,  377 
vernalis,  113 
vitifolia,  113 

kite  Japanese,  in  a vase,  230 
Anemones,  219,  391,  527 
lesser  known,  113 
Poppy,  199  ; a bed  of,  1 19 
seedling,  40 
Amjelicadree,  the,  515 
Anyrcecum  e.audatnm,  4(KS,  -tOl,  498 
citratum,  154,  498 
falcatum,  498 
fastuosuni,  !»9,  181 
Kotschyi,  498 
S(^ottianum,  408 
sesquipedale,  498 
Angraicums,  49« 

Anguloa  (Uowesi,  43 
Annual,  a distinct,  310 
and  Biennial  Bellflowers,  288 
flowers,  32 

Annuals  and  perennials,  hardy,  475 
compost  for,  717 
for  borders,  298 
for  cut-flowers  in  August,  718 
for  exhibition,  703 
half-hardy,  hot-bed  for,  640 
hardy,  best  six,  (»66 
neglected,  497 
twenty  best,  688 
useful,  113,  352 
Ansellia  africana,  138 
A iitkurhnn  RothsehUdiunmn,  spaflu' 

133 

Scherzeriamun,  133  ; S.  H<uhs,-hil<lla- 
mmi,  123 
Anlhmiums,  96 
see<iling,  67 
Antirrhinum,  108 
the  Dwarf,  309,  352 
the  White,  161,  382 
Ants,  destroying,  182,  193 
getting  rid  of,  19,  37 
in  a greenhouse,  74 
Aphis,  216 

black,  on^fruit-trees,  214 
.Apparatus,  heating,  657 
Apple  and  Pear-leaves,  affected.  181 
and  Pear-trees,  American  bliglvt  o.i 
186,  493,  GOO,  624 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  601 
Blenheim  Orange,  93 
Crab,  fruiting-branch  of,  37 
Cockpit,  242,  264 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  670 


Ai>ple,  early,  Devonshire  t^uarreuden,  366 
grafts,  pruning,  534 
Irish  Peach,  16(J 
King  of  the  Pippins,  276,  400 
Schoolmaster,  3 
stocks,  588 
Wanstall,  673 

Wellington,  or  Xonuanton  Wonder,  384 
Worcester  Pearmain,  670 
Apples,  202,  365,  447 
and  Pears,  keeping,  410;  late,  454;  re- 
grafting,  3 
best  market,  384,  5uG 
Crab,  pretty,  550 
for  winter,  93 
from  seed,  1!>3 
little  known,  3 
notes  about,  693 
not  liable  to  canker,  468 
Russet,  for  dessert,  569 
seedling,  521 

Apple-tree,  an  unsati.sfactory,  354 
treatment  of  an,  398,  405 
Apple-trees,  bush,  482 
in  pots,  60 
planting,  3 

young  versus  old,  384 
Apricots,  144,  292,  522 
Chernes,  and  Plums,  training,  324 
splitting,  202 

Apricot-tree  in  blossom  on  a wall.  441 
Apricot-trees,  354,  365 
Aquilegia  californica,  395 
canadensis,  395 
chrysantha,  3!I5 
coerulea,  395 
glandulosa,  395 
vulgaris,  396 

Aquilegias,  198,  395,  591,  705 
a note  on.  178 
Arabis  alpina,  391 
the,  531 

Aralia  californica,  367 
japonica,  93 
monstrosa,  150 
papyrifera,  3()7 

Siebohli,  12,  108,  1S3,  269,  3!>7,  539  ; cut- 
ting down,  287  ; in  the  garden  at  Mount 
Charbs,  Truro,  367 
spiiiosa,  515 
Aralias,  150 

Araucaria  hranchos  dying,  10<» 

excelsa,  1U5  : propagating,  475,  (i23 
Arbi.)r-vitai,  105  ; hedge  of,  11 
Arch,  a rustic,  47  ; plants  for.  182 
(Oimhers  for  an,  5!),  75 
for  hand-gate,  640 

Arches  and  ]>prgolas,  Bnmht)o  canes  for, 
119 

ofrlipped  Yew,  !»0 
of  Roses,  (»6I 

Archways  over  walks,  212 
Areea  alba,  iY> 
aurea,  65 
lutescens,  65 
monostachya,  65 
sapida,  414 

Arecas  as  room  plants.  65 
Armaria  montana.  354 
imrpurascens,  ."54 
Aristolochia  gigas  Sturtevami.  27 
Aristolochias,  82 

Artichoke,  Globe,  as  a foliarf.'-  ptuid.  wn  : 
the.  668 

Artichokes,  Globe,  621;  protecting.  562; 
from  seed,  612 

Jerusalem.  714;  wintering.  5S6 
Arum  criniturn,  442 
diuseoridis,  442 
dracunculus,  442.  28S,  302 
italicum.  442 

Lilies,  158,  188 ; failing  to  flower,  697 : 
potting  uji,  350 


Arum  Lily,  failing,  171 : in  a ro<.m,  152 
Lily,  or  Calla,  35 
maculatum.  442 
sanctum,  442 
syriacum.  442 
triphylluni.  442 
Arums,  442 

Arundina  hambustefolia,  246 
( Ashes,  keeping,  etc.,  €40 
j Ash,  Mountain,  11 
I Asparagus.  .50,  .301 

j bed,  making  an,  .396,  407  : treatment  of 
I an, 316 

i beds  failing,  171 

I common.  Winter  Cherry,  and  Sea  Holly  in 
a vase,  136 
culture,  36 

Ferns,  culture  of,  522 
forcing,  448,  611 
notes  on,  146 

plumosus,  397;  for  cutting,  605;  j), 

I nanus,  613 

Aspidistra  lurida,  295,  306,  315,  451,  587, 
632,  657;  leaves,  contraeriug  of,  606; 
unhealthy,  624 
propagation  of,  641 
j Asplenium,  1 

Adiantum-nignun,  1,  620,  633 
hrachypteron,  69!) 
hulbiferum,  620 
dimidiatum,  228 
erectum,  228 ; e.  Barteri,  716 
filix-feemina  Frizellije,  620;  f.-f.  Vic- 
toria), 621 
ttabellifolium,  620 
rtaccidum,  620 
fontanum,  1 
formosum.  228 
germaniemn.  1 
heterocarpum,  228 
I lanceolatum,  ! 

laxum  pmniium,  €20 
longicauda,  (556 
lucidum,  620 
Manni,  699 
marginatum,  620 
marimun,  1 
ohtusilobum,  619 
pulchelhim,  228 
resectum,  228 
ruta-muraria,  1 
septentrionale,  1 
Trichomanes,  1 
I Aspleniums,  notes  on,  019 
Aster,  76 
acris,  452 

amellus,  380,  442,  452 
China,  for  exhibition,  645 ; notes  on 
the,  474 

C!omet,  White,  393 
corymbosus,  349 
Thomsoni,  331 
Asters,  302 

China,  32  ; fora  room,  320  : for  culling, 
452 ; in  pots,  25 
Stocks,  etc.,  for  show,  2<)4 
Athyrium  Ooringianum  piclum,  318,  4U(j 
Aulirietia  purpurea,  301 
Aucubas,  Berried,  637 
propagating,  291 
Auricula,  culture  of  the,  107 
Green-edged  show,  107 
.Auriculas,  171 

alpine,  167,630;  seedling,  205 
outdoors,  591 
Autumn  flowers,  377 
foliage  and  flowers,  arrangement  of, 
509 

work,  401 

Aviary,  outdoor,  e\ergreens  for,  553, 

5h 

Azalea  losing  its  leaves,  25,  587,  623 
Deutsche  Perle,  03 


aARDEmJVG  ILLUSTRATED, 


Azalea  mollis,  106,  118,  287  ; for  a room, 
230  ; treatment  of,  703 
viacosa,  317 
Azaleas,  282 
and  Cytiaus,  2or> 
at  Coolhurst,  428 
diseased,  607 
for  Tnarket,  624 
from  cuttings,  640 
Fuchsias,  etc.,  blight  on,  716 
greenhouse,  108 
hardy,  258,  428 

Indian,  for  early  flowering,  80 
outdoor,  343 
propagating,  50 
worms  in  pots  of,  673 
Azara  microphuUa,  356 


B 

T}AMBOO  canes  for  arches  and 
O pergolas,  119 
Bamboos,  137,  153 
Bambusa  pygmaea,  321 
Banana,  the,  459 
fruit  of  the ^ 499 
Bank  crumbling,  718 
evergreens  for,  552 
steep,  plants  for  a,  552 
using  a,  471 
Barkerias,  H7 
Bartonia  aurea.  497 
Baskets,  hanging,  203 
jiaycliffe  Lymrn^  87 
Beans,  119,  213 
;ind  Cucumber  growing,  623 
Broad,  in  the  open  ground,  714 
Butter,  453 
Early  Broad,  714 

French  or  Eunner,  301 ; for  autumn  and 
early  winter,  340 
Eunner,  212,  213 
Bed,  a propagating,  706 
centre,  plants  for  a.  4 
hardj’  perennials  in  a,  4 
Bedding  plants,  2,  170,.  from  seed,  24. 
33 ; hardening,  703  ; propagating,  42. 
336,  706 : sheltering,  390 
Beds,  Hotver,  167  ; in  a sheltered  position. 
588 

of  summer  flowers,  335 
Eosea  in,  17 

shady,  302;  plants  for,  679 
Beech-trees,  fungi  on,  521 
Bee  flowers,  27  ; late,  333 
Bee-keeping,  a beginner  in,  388,  400  ; 

advanced,  674 
Bees,  artifloial  swarms,  247 
book  on,  28 

candy  for,  446,  .536,5.53,  571 
destruction  of  swarms,  220  247 
driving  from  skeps,  347 
food  for,  536,  571 
for  profit,  260,  272,  284 
in  a box,  220,  247,  296 
in  wooden  hives,  717 
late  swarms,  247 
management  of  swarms,  194 
notes  on,  589 
saving  condemned,  309 
seasonable  notes,  27,  52.  94,  138,  I!t4, 
2l!l,  247,  284,  308,  333.  347,  374,  116, 
468 

spring,  management  of,  27 
aupering,  220 
swarming,  lil4 

transferring,  296,  308,  320:  to  frame 
liives,  94 
warlike,  456 
Beet,  119 

a good  market,  430 
a trimmed  market.  430 
CkcUcnham  Green-top.  ti35 
Covent-garden,  635 
l>elVt<  Crim.fon,  635 
Egyptian  Turnip-rtwU'd . 6:45 
ornameutal-leavml,  462 
CrawielCR  Exhifiiioit . ti;!5 
Spinach,  sowing,  478;  the,  197 
varieties  of.  430 
Beetle  on  Eoses,  181 

Beetles  devouring  Oncidittm  Krameria- 
num,  193 

Raspberries  eaten  by,  103 
Beetroot,  301,  612 
cultivation  of,  430 
Ilendersim’s  Pine-apple,  3.5.5 
Turnip-rooted,  270 
Beetroots,  U52 
best,  the,  635 
garden,  355 
Begonia,  335 
a fine,  36 

fuchsioides,  408,  413,  688 
Oloire  de  Sceaux,  615 
leaves  withering,  587 
nitida,  spray  of,  576 
semper fiorens,  533 
Weltoniensis,  441 
Begonias,  245,  368,  643 
and  Gloxinias,  treatment  of,  673 
a new  race  of,  305 
beds  of,  96,  165 

dropping  their  flower-lmds,  271,  288 

fibrous-rooted,  664 

flowering.  12,  24 

from  seeds,  26,  51,  S2 

good  pot,  370 

ill  Ireland,  474 

new,  a note  oii,  319 

seedling,  273,  374 

soil  for,  71 


Begonias,  treatment  of,  437,  454 
Tuberous,  138,  252,  346,  372,  385,  467  : 
for  a window,  178  ; for  cxitii)itioii, 
682;  from  see<I,  551,  650;  starling, 
55,  682  ; watering,  413,  438 
winter-flowering,  507,  570 
Behria  tenuifolia,  646 
Helladoana  Lily,  the.,  381,  103 
Bcllflotver,  a good;  160 
Chimney,  Nta, Min 
Settle-leaved,  484 
White,  288 

Bellflowers,  32  _ ■ 

Annual  and  Biennial,  2SS-. 
a note  on,  484 
as  plants  for  baskets,  269 
Berberis  Aquifolimn,  153,  287 
Daffodils  arranged  with  flowering- 
branches  of,  77 
Thttnbergi,  119 
vulgaris,  454 
Berries,  autumn,  502 
Beta  hortensis  metallica,  462 
Betula  alba,  671 
nana,  671 
nigra,  671 

Biennials,  some  tender,  297 
sowing,  198 

Bignonia  capreolata,  669 
grandiflora  in  Savog,  -669 
Bignonias,  the,  669 
Bindweed,  253 
Blue  Rock,  253 
Double,  253 
Greater,  the,  253 
Riviera,  253 
Sea,  253 

Birches,  the,  671 
Birch,  Purple,  671 

Weeping  White,  thc,Wl 
Birds,  cage,  494,  523,  589 
be  mindful  of,  675 
food  for,  659 
Gooseberries,  etc.,  711 
Peas,  mice,  etc.,  401 
' scaring,  26 

I versus  buds,  712 

Bishop  Weed,  22 
Blackberries,  American,  522 
culture  of,  305 

Blackberry,  fniiting-shnids  of,  llo 
plants  of,  441 
Blackcap,  the,  718 
Black  Currants,  344 
Bladder  Sennas,  the,  2i7 
Blechnum  brasiliense.  451 
1 Bletia  gracilis,  179 
hyacinthina,  88,  179 
p'atula,  179 
Shepherd!,  82,  179 
Sherrattiana,  179 
verecunda,  179 
Bletias,  179 

Blight,  American,  on  Apple-trees,  600 
on  Azaleas,  ITtchsias,  etc.,  716 
Bluebells,  raising,  191,  204 
Bluets,  266 

Bocconia  cordata,  224 
Boiler,  an  unsatisfactory,  61,  688 
I greenhouse,  154,  245,  256 

I lioughboro’,  a,  12 

I Boilers,  furred,  62 
1 saddle,  648 
Bnllea  ccelcstis,  99 
I Bolleas,  99 

I Bomarca  inultijloru,  125 
Bone-dust,  using,  607 
Bones,  dissolving,  72 
Books,  “ Flora  Odorata,”  696 
“ Gardening  and  Cropping,”  588 
“ The  Cyclamen,”  521 
“Vegetable  and  Flowers,  Ibe  Culture 
of,”  696 

“Vegetables,  How  to  Grow,”  022 
Borage,  159 

Border,  Mignonette  for  a,  46 
narrow,  perennials  for  a,  317 
of  hardy  flowers,  a,  241,  707 
igien,  Paris  Daisy  in  an,  337 
shady,  plants  for,  4,  21,  509 
south,  plants  for,  224 
Borders,  herbaceous,  608  ; dressing,  562 
nortli,  late  Strawberries  on,  215,  353 
planting,  86 
window,  2:10 

Boronia  megasUgma,  93,  171,  005 
Botrychium  lunaria,  193 
Bougainvillea,  a flowerlcss,  522 
glabra,  51  ; in  cool-house,  634  ; treat- 
ment of  a,  530 
Bou(|uels,  hand,  201 
making  up,  249 

Bouvardia  Alfred  Eeiuter,  flowers  of, 
437 

striking  cuttings  of,  640 
Bouvardias,  303,  437,  518,  548,  (i04 
cut  flowers  of,  339 
damping  off,  558 
doul)lo-Howering  varictii's,  3:!9 
in  a cool  greenhouse,  108 
in  puts  and  planted  out,  35.S 
new  varieties,  339 
temperature  for,  .586 
Bowling-green,  a.  mossy,  .512 
1 Box-edging,  a,  11,  49,  6.'!.  407,  419 
i Boxes,  cardboard,  290 

Brachyeome  iberidifolia , 497 
Bracken  breed  wireworm  ? does,  482 
Brahmas,  Leghorn,  110 
Bramble,  Himalayan . the,  647 
Sootka,  the.  64<i 
the  Eocky  Mountain.  '2-58 
Rramhlcs,  Two-pod,  200 
Brassavula  glauca.  82 
Brassia  veiTueus;i.  138 


Bri(d;-pil,  414;  using  an  old,  717 
Bridal  Wreath,  flowers  of . .s 
Brier.  A ustrian  Copper,  flowers  of  the,  -57 : 
tlie,  198 

cutting.s,  44-i,  471 
Briers,  budded,  691 

for  budding,  49,  1H6,  198 
standard,  1.57 

, the  AusU-ian,  57,  97,  117 
I:  Broce-oli,  119,  213.  ;;n|,  6.52 
1 a good  early.  4Ks 

Cape,  Early  Purple,  603 
Covent-garden  White,  512  . 

good  type  of  a,  159  ' ■ . — 

iiardy,  159 
I Purple,  603 

I Snow's  Winter, -578,  - ■ 

sprouting,  251 
Brudiseas,  656 
Broom,  Bronze,  444 
greenhouse,  treatment  of  the,  535 
of  Sew  Zealand,  the  Pink,  393 
.Spanish,  291 

White  Spanish,  11  - — 

Browallia  elata,  497 
Brugmansia  Knighti,  187 
sanguineu,  385 
suaveolens,  187 
Brugmansias,  1S7 
! ■ planted  out,  386 

Brussels  Sprouts,  213,  301,  652 
, Buckeye,  Sorth  American,  299 
Buckthorn,  the  Sea,  492,  623 
Bud  formation,  premature,  216 
Bulbils  and  scales,  241 
Bulbophyllum  auricomum,  82 
barbig'erum,  218 

Bulbous  flowers,  early,  75 ; hardy,  for 
profit,  666  ; spring,  459 
plants,  best,  331  ; in  pots,  notes  on, 
154  ; neglected,  11 
Bulbs,  282,  391,  527 
after  flow-ering,  165,  171,  640 
Dutch  Hyacinth,  transplanting,  570 
for  a room,  early,  451 
forced,  how  to  utilise,  176 
for  cut-flowers,  516 
liardy,  simple  ways  of  using,  509 
I Hyacinth,  failing,  219 
in  pots,  480 
Tulip,  diseased,  210 
Bullaces  and  Damsons,  712 
Bnlifiuches  and  fruit-bushes,  120 
losing  new  feathers,  400 
Bullfinch,  the,  523 
becoming  black, '571 
Buphane  disticha,  40 
Burlingtonia  fragrans,  80,  004 
Bush  fruits,  292 
trees,  Morello  Cherries  as,  292 
Biitterwort,  Italian,  133 
the  Irish,  472 
Butterworts,  133 
the  native,  473 


c 

pABBAGE,  213,  301 
V autninii,  261 
c.iterpillars,  321 
Driimhead,  Large  Late,  50 
Eartg  Baealan,  380 
KUam’s  Early,  034 
Evesham,  119 

Pomeranian  Pointed  Head,  316 
Rod  Dutch,  316 

Bavoy,  243  ; Dwarf  Green  Curled,  lo  ; 
for  winter,  636;  Large  Drumhead,  lo 
iri)i(c)-  Drumhead,  50 
Spring,  301,  651 
seed  sowing,  201 
Vavrigard,  380 
white,  best,  673 
Cal)hages,  119,  316,  153 
early,  36 
good,  380 
grubs  eating,  10 
spring,  453 
unliealthy,  488 
Cacalia  arliculata,  415 
Cacti,  231 
flowering,  168,  187 
for  a window,  94 

for  the  garden,  490,  517  ; luuidsome- 
flowered,  487 
from  seed,  521 
half-hardy,  537 
in  windows,  712 
Night-flowering,  61-5 
notes  on  the,  437,  532,  548 
treatment  of,  426 
Cactus,  a fine-flowered,  4S7 
tor  the  garden,  563 
growing  a,  24,  33 
Hedgehog,  the,  55G 
in  flower  in  the  open,  a,  497 
seed-pod  on  a,  61,  73 
the  Lemon-seent(^,  496 
Cake,  Christmas,  524 
Caladiinn  eseulentum,  4-5.5 
Caladinms,  108 
Calanthe  masuca,  4oS 
C.alanthes,  6,  13,  34,  54 

and  Poinsettias  at  Grtinsion  Park,  34 
deciduous,  138 
notes  on  the  culture  of,  34 
Calceolarias,  219 
and  Cinerarias,  sLopi>iiig,  561 
damping,  688 
herbaceous,  233 
ill  cold  frames,  33 
indoor,  193 


Calceolarias,  moving,  689 
propagating,  424 
protecting,  464 
treatment  of,  219 
nnhcalthy,  641 
Calceolaria  violacea,  91 
Calla  ajlhiopica,  35,  183,  586 
Cal  las,  358 

in  small  pots,  134 
Calochortus,  the,  680 
Calycanthuses,  the,  566 
Camellia  buds  burnt,  692  ; dropping,  658  ; 
falling  off,  588 
in  winter,  122 

japonica  anemonatflora,  426 
repotting  a,  606 
Camellias,  282,  582,  639 
casting  their  buds,  133 
in  bad  health,  182 
in  the  house,  621 
in  tubs,  638 
losing  their  buds,  67 
not  flowering  properly,  711 
planted  out,  547 
propagating,  73 
Campanula,  2S8 
celtidifolia,  484 
garganica,  226 
persicifolia  alba,  705 
pyramidalis,  645  ; from  seed,  205 
Camphine,  220 
Canaries,  treatment  of,  53 
Canary,  ailing,  494 
Creeper,  80,  106,  148 
suffering  from  beak  irritation,  689 
the,  641 

with  tender  feet,  718 
Candle-plant,  415 
Candy  for  Bees,  446 
Candytuft,  White,  302 
Canker  in  Melons,  222 
Caima  indica,  136 

Cannas,  Dwarf,  386 ; for  autumn  bloom, 
543 

Canterbury  Bells,  267 
Capers,  521 

Capsicum-leaves,  unhealthy,  535 
Cardoons,  79,  92 
cooking,  507,  524 
Cardoon,  Smooth  Solid,  92 
Carnation,  Gliurchwarden,  273 
Clove,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  325 
disease,  the,  .374,  387 
Horace,  527 
in  winter,  the,  61 
Lady  Nina  Balfour,  174 
leaves,  spotted,  617 
maggot,  256 
new,  a,  621 
Norfolk  Clove,  242 
notes,  211,  228 
Primrose  League,  435 
prospects,  238 

shoots,  Sparrows  picking,  227 
Souvenir  de  l.a  Malmaison,  341 
the,  297 

Tree,  in  a window,  543 
liriah  Pike,  207 
Winter  Cheer,  564 

Carnations,  62,  123,  223,  245,  313,  335 
;ill  ihrongh  the  winter,  228 
and  Heliotropes,  33,  50 
and  Pansies,  grub  eating,  16 
aTirl  Picotecs,  387  ; notes  on,  868 
and  Pinks,  rare,  488 
and  Roses  for  pots,  664 
liorder,  26(1,  3-56,  462;  for  early  flower- 
ing, ;102  ; winter-flowering,  639;  notes 
on,  199 

Clove  section,  321 
diseased,  49,  71,  148 
dying,  219,  374 
tor  a room,  326 

for  the  autumn  and  winter,  3-57 

for  show,  366,  382 

from  seed,  462,  499 

green,  246 

growing,  679 

h.abit  in,  342 

high-class,  239 

in  a border,  689 

in  a room,  102 

in  ])aper  collars,  309 

in  pots,  6.38  ; and  window  boxes,  23 

layering,  549 

maggots  in,  68.3 

Malmaison,  150,  158,  285,  303  ; im-reu.^- 
ing,  500;  treatment  of,  701 
Marguerite,  24  122,  -320,  349,  601 
mixed  liorder,  493 
moving,  689 
mulching,  271 
newer,  tlic,  309 

notes  on,  321,  341,  389,  435,  475 

out-of<ioors,  21 

planting,  147 

showing,  219 

soil  for,  177 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  layering. 
288 

Tree,  5.86  ; jiropagating,  C.'8  ; striking, 
639 

winter-floworituj,  in  a va.^e,  61,  122 
Carpenteria  californica,  264 
Carpet  bedding.  319 
plants,  liardy,  630  ; raising.  100 
Carp,  gold  and'  silver,  91,  132 
Carrot.  453 

English  Horn,  444 
; Intermediate,  444 

.‘detected  Altrincham,  213 
St.  Valent.  197 
Carrots.  78,  119,  213.  :J01 
and  their  cuHure.  Ill 
destroyed.  189 
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Currots,  frame,  444 
in  frames,  (ill 
notes  on,  1!I7,  213 
C'listor-oil,  I'll 
C'atasetum  atratiim,  27S 
Bunserothi,  27S:  B.  auremii.  27S 
chrystyanum,  27S 
lon"itlornm,  278 
maoroearpimi,  278 
i'atasetnms;  277 

Caterpillar,  Gooseberry,  the,  1-31,  144 
pests,  246 
Caterpillars,  171 
on  Gooseberries,  36o 
Cats  in  a garden,  S3,  111) 

Cattleya  ,\clandi;e,  254 
Bowringiana,  109 
ralumniata,  452 
eitrina,  137,  306,  5S8 
dolosa,  684 
Eldorado,  343 
gigas,  314 

Guttata  Eeopoldi,  268  ; G,  Williainsi- 
ana,  246 

Ilarrisoniana,  308 
l.abiata,  492  ; treatment  of,  522 
Lawrenceana,  220,  246 
Mendeli,  82,  171,  327 
Schofieldiana,  254 
8kinncri  alba,  182 

speciosissima,  290;  s,  alba,  290  ; s.  Datv- 
soni,  290  ; s,  Regina,  290 
Trianai,  40,  123,  140  ; T.  delieata,  27, 
154 

Warneri,  191,  308,  584 
Cattle.vas,  82 
CauliHower  plants,  119 
Cauliflowers,  213,  301,  316,  453 
destroyed,  181 
in  potsatid  frames,  714 
sowing,  551 

Ceanothus  ar.ureus,  80  , 246 
stock  for,  718 
Cedar,  plants  under  a,  429 
Cedars,  Deodar,  and  shrubs,  tnuisiilant- 
ing,  671 
Ccleriac,  79 

as  a winter  vegetable,  310 
vulture  of,  715 
Celeries,  best,  .561 
Celery,  213,  301,  453,  052 
best  kinds  of,  541 
Cla/iworth  Park  Pink,  301 
Curled  Solid  White,  541 
Defiance,  251 

Dwarf  Solid  White  or  Sandrinaham, 
541 

feeding,  371 
for  exhibition,  009 
for  show,  64 
Cnlden  Vellmr,  541 
ijood  type  of  a,  188 
growing  for  in-izes.  271 
late,  2,51 
ordinary,  79 
pithy,  608 
planting,  188 
plants,  119 
rotting,  542 
running  to  seed,  92 
Cellars,  area,  251 
Mushrooms  in,  251 
Celosia  crislata,  497 
Celosias  for  autumn  blooming,  522 
Celsia  cretica,  207 
Cement  for  flue,  702 
Centaurea  candidissima,  sowing,  703 
cyanus,  32 
moschata,  267 
ragusina  candidissima,  451 
(-'entipedes,  89,  103 
and  millipedes,  getting  rid  of,  9 
Ccntropogon  Lucyanus,  565 
Cerasus  semperflorens,  215,  351 
Ceraptoptens  thalictroides,  193 
Cercis  siliquastruin,  454 
Cereus,  flower  of,  687 
yrandijlorus,  615 
nyetiealus,  615 
Ceterach  officinarum.  li)3 
<'ltum(Krops  exceha,  439 
Charcoal  for  the  garden.  ;;91.  4l:i 
Cheilanthes,  .359 
orycntea,  .359 
Cherries,  144,  292,  0.52 
early,  520 

Morello,  as  bush-trees,  292  ; for  dessert 
;i.5.3  : for  profit,  482,  .533 
Plums,  and  Apricots,  training,  .324 
t herry,  fine  Winter.  443 
Purly  liirersi.  520 
Governor  Wood.  628 
Wliilehearl,  fruitiny-branch  cf,  :>24 
Winter,  protecting,  534  ; the,  .377,  582 
Cherry  tree,  127 
l)!ack-fly  on,  205 
treatment  of  a,  535 
unsatisfactory,  492 
Cherry-trees,  201 
Chicken  farming,  155 
manure,  15 

Chickens  for  winter  laying,  36, 100 
in  incubators,  raising,  28,  82 
rearing,  171 

Chimonantbua  fragrans,  529 
CkionoJoxa,  Lucillioe  var.  sardciuds,  4 
Choisya,  culture  cf,  19  i 

ternata,  93  : 

Chorozema  cordata  eplendens,  664 
Christmas  and  New  Year,  flowens  at,  622 
Cinerarias  at,  203  ! 

flowering  plants  fur.  5S6 
flowers  from  8.  Devon,  liljti 
idants  to  bloom  at.  570 
Pluin-pndding,  an  exvidl.'nt , .■■:1c. 
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Christmas  Roses,  75,  94;  in  tubs,  ,75 
Chrysanthemum,  a.  changing  colour,  534 
Admiral  Avellan,  4.S6 
a type  of  hirsute,  or  hairy,  .727 
blooms,  173 
C.  B.  Whitnall,  598 
C.  Harman  Pavne,  598 
Chas.  Bliek,  648 
Chas.  H.  Curtis.  ,708 
Commandant  BluSset.  46(1 
cOronarlunr,  439 
cuttings,  493,  693 
Descartes.  4S6 
Directeur  Tisserand,  59.S 
Dora  Sharpe.  597 
Duchess  of  Wellington.  .798 
Duchess  of  York.  466 
Edwin  Molyneux,  273,  3,79 
Edwin  Rowhottom.  466 
Elmer  D.  Smith,  026 
Elsie,  ,760 

Enfant  des  Gaules,  598 

Etoile  de  Lyon.  626 

Florence  Carr,  597 

Florence  Lunn.  487 

flower,  deformed,  570 

flowers  of,  with  defective  centres,  648 

fi  utesceiis,  337 

Offltano  Guelfl,  598 

Gaspard  Boncharlat,  466 

Goklen  Beauty,  487 

Golden  Gate,  560 

Ituirv  Wonder.  486 

liuuso.  403 

Japanese,  specimen.  687  ; Suullower. 
487 

•Jiinon,  598 

Lady  Filzw.vgram.  173,  418;  early.  379 
latifolium,  .726 
La  Vierge,  418,  4'J9 

leaves  affected,  210;  shrivelling.  318; 

unhealthy.  56!) 

L'Isere,  598 
Louise,  466 

Madame  Ad.  Chatin,  597 
Madame  Charles  Capitant,  466 
Madame  C.  Tolin,  466 
tMad.ime  Desgrange,  256,  370 
Marie  Th6rfese  Bergman,  560 
Mars,  620 

Mary  Anderson.  598 
M.  Auguste  Laevivier,  486 
May  Fleming,  .798 

maximum,  302,  318,  497,  591, 705  ; good 
variety  of.  a,  306 
■AI.  Bahauiit,  195 
Mdlle,  Thdrise  Rey,  466 
•M.  E.  A.  Carrifere,  072 
•M.  (instave  Gvunerwald,  3sn 
-Miss  Dorothy  Frankland,  439 
Miss  Gertie  W,aterer,  597 
-Miss  Goschen,  487 
Miss  -Maggie  Blenkinson,  597 
Miss  Rita  Schreeter,  687 
At.  Pankouche,  597 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Ilardy,  195 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  460 
Airs.  E.  S.  Trafford,  486 
Airs.  Falconer  Jameson,  195 
Airs.  G.  Rundle,  195 
Airs.  H.  J.  Jones,  480 
Airs.  Horril,  072 
Airs.  R.  Filkins,  598 


.uis.  yy . II.  jjees,  400 


AI.  Weightman,  048 
new,  single,  570 
niveiim,  597 
Pallanza,  486,  648 
Prefet  Robert,  487 

plants  for  walls.  487  ; stimulating  the, 
273  ; treatment  of  the,  495 
Precocit.v,  401 
Primrose  League,  273,  672 
R.  Ballantine,  486 
Reine  d’Angleterre,  480 
Robert  Owen,  241,  500 
Robert  Petfield,  598 
Roi  des  Pr6coces,  49.7 
Royal  Windsor,  598 
Sarah  Hill,  487 
season,  the,  487 
Show,  National,  492 
Sir  Edwin  T.  Smith,  598 
Snowdrop,  072 
soil,  171 

Source  d’Or,  598 
Souvenir  de  Petite  Ami,  460 
sport,  500 

Stanstead  White,  318 

T.  H.  Dennis,  460 
uliginosum,  705 
Vicomtesse  d’.\venc,  471 
Viscountess  Hambledon,  525 
Viviand  Morel,  173,  429  ; buclding,  221 
W.  G.  Hewitt,  598 

William  Holmes,  471 
( ‘hrj’santhemums,  412,  .720,  530 
amateur's,  648 
and  Edelweiss,  521 
and  other  plants,  bone-meal  for.  39t 
and  Peaches,  656 
and  their  culture,  429 
and  Thomson’s  Vine-manure,  193 
annual,  32 

arranging  flowers  of,  .797 
ash  of,  626 

at  National  Chrybunthemum  Show, 
new,  487 

best  varieties,  471 

classification  of,  694 

crocks  for,  102,  111 

cultural  notes  upon,  525 

cutting  down,  516 

cuUings  of,  024,  O-ili 

dumiiing  in  the  Mooms,  150  ; off,  7ii3 


I Chrysanthemums,  decorative,  good,  018 
1 disbudding,  495 

dividing  or  striking,  703 

Dwarf,  520,  526,  546,  019  ; bed  of,  293  ; 

growing,  519,  500  ; Japanese,  552 
early,  300,  380,  520,  525  ; flowering, 
400  ; flowering  Pomi)on,  379 ; for  a 
fooiiij  280 
flower-buds  on,  311 
for  colour,  618,  643 

for  decoration,  495,  047 ; three  good 
varieties  for,  025 
for  market,  573,  711 
for  show,  019 
for  walls,  111 
free-flowering,  619 
from  bushes,  520 
from  Cardiff,  512 
from  seed,  574 
good,  520 
growing  late,  04 
hardy,  521 
height  of,  7,  513 

bints  on  feeding,  293;  potting,  173; 

selecting  the  flower-buds,  329 
hirsute,  520 
liousiiig,  359 
j in  bud,  '221 

Incurved,  height  of,  552 

in  January,  048 

in  pots,  598 

in  trenches,  500 

in  vases,  047 

.January,  two  good,  0.70 

Japanese,  547  ; easil.v  grown,  OOS ; 

Iiicur\  ed,  574  ; select,  087 
late,  in  small  pots,  250 ; of  decided 
colour,  535 
lifting,  487 

uiaiiagement  of  young,  6 
manures  for,  80,  109,  598,  019 
naturally  grown,  495 
Jiew,  20,  .704,  597  ; hybrid  annual,  the, 
113  ; not  breaking,  718 
October  flowering,  393 
outdoor,  132,  416,  471,  540  : at  Eccles, 
573 

perennial,  239 

planting  out-of-doors.  111,  587 
Pompon  and  single-flowered  sorts,  487  ; 
P.  Anemone,  487  ; early  flowering, 
686  ; for  show,  648 ; the  best,  673 
Pompon,  215,  269,  487,  686,  710,  711 
Porter’s  invincible  crocks  for,  141 
proiyagating,  496,  625 
Reflexed,  487  ; for  show,  536 
repotting,  79 
revising  lists  of,  597 
seasonable  notes  on,  83,  337,  392,  450, 
132,  21.7,  2,76,  269,  293 
single.  111,  359,  525,  560,  62-7 
soil  tor,  7i) 

some  good,  4i!(i;  new,  480 
sowing  seed  of,  656 
stopping  specimen,  19.7 
summer  treatment  of,  240 
the  best  free  flowering,  471 
the  Lacroix  family,  495 
the  Rundle  family,  49.7 
to  flower  in  a frame,  221 
top-dressing,  336 

training,  624  ; plants  for  large  blooms, 
102 

treatment  of,  11,  20,  318,  471,  405 
watering,  221 

with  thread-like  petals,  618 
Chysis  aurea,  137 
Cibotium  Barometz,  191 
Alenziesi,  191 
Regale,  191 
Schiedel,  191 
Cibotiums,  191 
Cider  press,  315 

Cineraria  cruenta  Webbiana,  097 
flies,  537 

leaves  infested,  109  | 

Cinerarias,  531,  ,7s5,  586  ! 

and  Calceolarias,  stopi)ing,  509 
and  their  culture,  151,  097 
at  Christmas,  203 
diseased,  519 
double-flowered,  151 
dying,  551 
tailing,  073 

obtaining  a good  strain  of,  718 
CircinaKs  Ilookeri,  162 
Cirrhopetalum  Goweriaiium,  138 
Cirrhopetalums,  707 
Cistiis  formosua,  382 
Gum,  164 

Cl.idrastis  amurensis,  277 
Clarkia  pulchella,  113 
Clav,  burnt,  535 

Clematis  and  Roses  for  an  east  w.-ill,  49 
Beauty  of  Worcester,  403 
Constance  Elliot,  717 
culture  of,  48,  63 

cuttings,  striking,  702  ; 

death  of,  374  I 

for  an  east  wall,  63  i 

Flammula,  63 

in  a greenhouse,  372,  385,  307  , 

mtegrifolia,  605  | 

Jackmani,  343,  371  ; failure  of,  3.82  ; : 
Japonica  and  Ampclopsis  Veitchi,  I 
cuttings  of,  428 ; Lucy  Lenioine,  120 ; 
lanuginoga  alba  grotoing  through  | 
Azara  microphylla,  356  j 

Montana,  135,  531 ; and  Ampclopsis 
Veitchi,  cuttings  of,  444  ; photographs 
of,  212 

not  flowering,  006 
over  a house,  531 
propagaling,  197.  119,  4.71 
I'ruiiing,  oi(.i 


Clematis  Vitalba,  291,  079 
I Clematises,  100,  129 
best,  371 

for  an  east  wall,  58 
planting  out,  717 
Clethra  arborea,  225 
Cliauthus  Dampieri,  243 
Climber  clad  house,  a,  9 
for  houses,  287,  309 
Climbers,  137 
and  wall  plants,  9 
for  a cool  house,  702 
for  a greenhouse,  S3,  01 
for  an  arch,  59,  75 
1 for  a verandah,  309 
j from  seed,  148 

1 greenhouse,  51 

I hardy  evergreen,  617 
I’ampant,  503 
sweet-scented,  90 
' (vall,  100 

I Climbing  Fumitory,  319 

plants,  580;  for  a window,  11,  0,7; 
greenhouse,  604  ; useful,  252 
Coal,  anthracite,  570 
Uoba'a  scandens,  148,  497,  001 
Cob  Nuts,  treatment  of,  305,  384 
Coccocypselum  discolor,  639 
Cochlioda  Noezliana,  4’26 
Cock,  Orpington,  494 
Cocoa  and  Yam,  418 
1 Cocoa-nut-fibre,  uses  of,  718 
Ccclogyne  asperata,  240 
1 cristata,  5,  13,  49,  398,  0.73  ; and  ils 
! varieties,  531 ; c.  hololcuca,  Kit) 
j Massangeana,  390 

Mossiae,  123 
i spcciosa,  115 

Cochliostema  Jacobianum,  171 
Cold  frauies,  uses  of,  530 
Coleus  cuttings,  62 

Fuchsia,  and  Maiden-hair  Fern. 

arrangement  of , ICi 
in  winter,  keeping,  621 
Coleworts  356,  052 
Collins,  Chas.,  hate  Mr.,  650 
Columbines,  198,  795 
a group  of  White,  395 
Coluteas,  277 

Commelina  ccelestis  in  winter,  4S2 
Competition,  photographic,  of  1894,  571 
Conifers  from  cuttings,  428,  444 
jylanting,  299 
raising,  from  seed,  575 
. Conservatory,  a good  stove  for,  484 
a small,  74,  101 
black  spots  on  plants  in  a,  320 
creepers  for,  24,  665,  701 
facing  east,  plants  for  a,  ,71,  74 
fumigating  a,  552 
gas  in  a,  12 

heating  a,  407,  040  ; 113'  gas,  150,  188 
keeping  frost  out  of  a,  481 
management  of  a,  688 
Alarfchal  Niel  Rose  in  a,  49,  57 
small,  heating  a,  504 
steam  in  a,  sfo 
unheated,  creepers  for,  088 
winter  flowers  for,  658 
Convolvulus,  blue,  sowing  seed  of,  058 
Dahuricus,  253 
mauritanicus,  253 
pubescens  fl.-pl,,  253 
Ucammonia,  253 
soldanella,  253 
syloaticus,  253 
tricolor,  253 

Cordyline  australis  in  an  In.-'h  larden 
617 

Cordylines  and  frost,  8 
Coreopsis,  annual  species  of,  .7s 
-Aristosa,  58 
-\tkinsoni,  08 
cardaminifolia,  58 
coronata,  58 
Drummondi,  58 
graiidiflora,  435 
tinctoria,  58,  113 
Cornflwtvers,  a good  variety  of,  3-> 
the  common,  237 
Cornus,  281 
Kousa,  281 
macrophylla,  281 
oflicinalis,  281 

Coronilla  glauca,  cuttings  of,  striking,  C()7 
Cor.vdalis  lutea,  40,  211 
Cosmos  bipinnatus,  492 
Cotehele  Bouse,  287 

Cotoneasters,  groups  in  a slirubbery , 713 
the,  713 

Cottage  at  Gt.  Tew,  Oxon,  a,  175 
Creeper  covered,  a,  5;19 
l'ro)it, a, Cluster  Jtosesover,631 ; garden, 
Rose  arch  in,  544  ; in  Hampshire,  a, 
473  ; Oxfordshire  an,  175 ; .Straw- 
berries in  a,  365 
gardens,  about,  473 
porch  covered  with  Creepers,  a,  341 
Surrey,  a,  covered  with  Maiden’s  Blush 
Rose,  519 

wall,  a,  clothed  with  climbers,  539; 
small  Pear  on,  344 ; wayside,  in 
Cornwall,  a,  143 
Cottagers  and  amateurs,  .317 
Kale,  ISO 

Cotyledon  chrysantha.  211 
umbilicus,  211 
Couve  Tronchuda,  261 
Coxcomb,  Feathery,  497 
Crabs,  pretty,  some,  529 
Crab,  the  Fairy,  500 
■ the  Siberian,  118 
Cr.4ssula  coccineafor  a rooni.  217 
falcata,  697 
laclea,  668 
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Crassulas,  old,  217 
Cratajgus,  37 
cocoinea,  382 
orientals,  27 

oxycantha  sempc/'itorenn,  10-5 
Creeper,  double-ttowered,  24(3 
for  a conservatory,  24 
for  greenhouse,  154 
for  porch.  205 

'Creepers,  cottage  vorch  covered  with,  341 
for  a house,  369 
for  an  unheated  house,  25 
for  a verandah,  300 
for  conservatory,  (305 
for  cool  greenhouse,  521 
for  draughty  porch,  64(3 
for  house  front,  074  ; with  south  aspect, 
219 

for  houses,  217 

on  house  fronts,  033  ; porch,  65() 
over  a window,  217 
Cress,  037,  652 
R ick,  Indian  Yellow,  700 
•Crinuni  capense,  culture  of,  607 

Moorel  albani,  4'iO  ; as  a window  jdant, 
315 

Powelli,  289 
Crinums,  hardy,  274 
Cro  ‘osmia  aurea  var.  imperialis,  357 
Crocuses  and  Colchicunis,  autumn,  377 
the  finer  kinds,  100 
Crocus  leacorrhynchus,  100 
reticidatiis,  100 
Speciusiun,  412 
Crop,  important,  an,  301 
Cropping,  midsummer,  213 
Crof'JS  on  Vine  borders,  00 
Crotons  and  Dracienas,  12 
treatment  of,  492 
Croweas,  171,  479 
('roivea  saligiia,  479 
Crown  Daisy,  jlowers  of  the,  439 
Imperials,  640 

Crypio^'ramme  crispa  var.  glomerata,  193 
'CxtcH'nwer,  Early  Yelloxv  Dutch,  79 
frames,  using,  450 
house,  woodiice  in,  683 
leaves,  unhealthy*,  641  ^ 

plants,  294  ; dying,  219  ; flies  on,  380 
Cufumhers,  119,  052 

and  a paraffin-ffil  stove,  36 
find  Melons  in  frames,  30,  70 
fuid  Orchids,  210 
find  red-spider.  182 

a.nd  Tumatos,  717;  for  winter,  404;  in 
the  open  air^  92 
artificial  manures  for.  131,  251 
best  medium-sized,  324 
hitter,  371 
idub-root  in,  130 
culture,  best  hook  on.  the,  302 
diseased,  023 
dying  off,  280,  204 
fur  seed,  130 
for  winter,  364 

growing,  with  a Vine  ami  Peach-tree, 
570 

house  for,  130 
in  frames,  298 
in  houses,  1H4 
Japanese,  Pole,  094 
mildew  on,  068,  714 
under  glass,  274 
winter,  310,  354,  371,  306,  424 
-Cup-flowers.  368 
Cupressus  macrocarpus,  462 
Currant-bushes,  pruning,  058 
Currants  and  (iooseherries,  419,  432,  089 
best  exhil)ition,  493 
black,  344  ; planting,  533,  581 
not  bearing,  123 
Custards,  baked,  524 
Cyclamen,  culture  uf  the,  91,  449 
manure  for,  552 
Cyclamens,  427,  425,438 
as  window  plants,  621 
failing,  015 
fur  a window,  477 
in  boxes,  058 
seedling,  205 
sickly,  623 
the  hardy,  21,  377 
treatment  of,  61.  283 
•Cymbidium  Dev  fuianum,  115 
ebemeum,  115 
gigauteuni,  n'> 

Lowianmn,  60,  115,  123,  543 
Mastersi,  115 

])endulum,  115  ; ;itru-purpureum,  115 
Cymbidiums,  115 
Oynara  cardimeulns,  92 
Cyperus  ahernifoUus  fur  a room,  136 
Cijjiripedhim,  22 
acaule,  22,  226 
Arielinum,  226 
Arthuriiuium,  613 

bellatulimi.  193;  and  allie<l  species.  394 

P>oxalU,  603 

calceolus,  22,  226 

candidum,  226 

raudalum,  138,  161 

Charlesworthi,  522 

C.  H.  Ballantine,  613 

concolor,  394 

Curtisi,  1 1 1 

curyamlriun,  246 

exul,  492 

P'airrieamun  ffroii'ing  oAld,  613 
fine  plant  of,  40 
(4odefroy®,  394 
insigne,  366,  702 
Irapeanuni,  226 
japonicum,  22,  226 
Juno  613 
l^Tivigatum,  138 


Cypripedium  maeranthum,  226 
Morganiw,  96,  410 
Niol)6,  013.  030 
niveiuu,  305 
oecidentale,  22,  226 
Pfirishi,  246 
parviflorum.  22,  226 
pubeseens,  22,  226 
Sallieri  Hyeanum,  96 
Schruederfc,  588 
selligerum.  410 
spectabile,  22.  220,  366 
Spiceriamtm,  254 
vexillariimi,  613 
Cypripediiuns,  22.  217 
Gyrtopodiuin  cardioehilum.  217 
pimctatnm  rubustum,  246 
Cytisus  Adami,  246 
alhns,  11 

and  Azaleas,  205 
Andreiinus,  propagating,  646 
capitalns,  277 
cuttings  uf,  26 
nigricans.  272 

plants  losing  their  leaves,  108 
treatment  of  a,  437 


D 

DACTYLIS  glomerata  variegata,  76 
Daffodil  C.  J.  Backhouse,  87 
Empress,  113 
good  pot  a,  83 
hybrid,  Snoiodrop,  6S0 
the  Winter,  431,  475 

Dafodils  arranged  with  flowering- 
branches  of  Berheris,  77 
Double,  forcing,  576 
early,  77 
few  good,  a 114 
for  windows,  65 
green  carpet  for,  482 
liybrid,  680 
ill  pots  and  boxes,  371 
in  the  garden,  550 
notes  on,  47 
not  flowering,  219 
top-dressing  for,  506 
Trumpet,  89 

Dahlia,  Cactus,  Juarezi,  vase  of,  255 
eoccinea,  708 
culture,  708 
cuttings,  striking,  709 
glabrata,  70S 
gracilis,  708 
imperialis,  708 
Paragon,  438 

roots,  33,  50  ; planting  old,  702 ; win- 
tering, 535 
variabilis,  708 
White  Aster,  304 
Dalilias,  302,  335,  462 
hediling,  708 
Cactus,  255,  694 
classes  of,  694 
failing,  493 
in  November,  486 
note  on,  342,  694 

Pompon,  for  show,  130,  149  ; or  Bou- 
quet, 604 
pot-roots  of,  5S6 
}>ropagating,  134 

show  and  fancy  for  exhibition,  617,  60i 
single,  694 
Tom  Thumb,  694 
wintering,  709 
Daisies,  391 

destroying  with  nitrate  of  soda,  209,  645, 
679  ‘ 

lawn  sand  for  killing,  709 
on  lawn,  621 
Paris,  189 

Daisy,  Ox-eye,  Great,  the,  583,  591 
Etoile  d’Or,  403 
Damson,  best,  the,  353 
tree,  120,  144 

Damsons  and  Hnllaces,  712 
Dandelions,  175 

Daphne,  Indian,  the,  propagating,  624 
indica,  propogating,  716 
Mezereum,  6(]l 

Darlingtonia  caUfornica,  436,  437 
Date  Palm,  717 
Davallia  hullata,  38 
canariensis,  38 
dissecta,  38 
ornata,  38 
Polyantha,  38 
pyxidata,  38 
Davallias,  38,  550 
for  cutting,  633 
insects  on,  249 
Delphinium  Belladonna,  403 
grandiflorum  var.  Brecht,  21 
the,  210,  352 

Delphiniums,  198,  207,  282,  501 
Dendrobium  Ainsworthi,  13 
aureum,  029 
Bensonim,  244 
Brymerianum,  409 
• ;retaceum,  38 
cruentuni,  522 
(mspidalum,  38 
Dalhousianum,  5,  505 
Dearei,  161 
dixanthum,  240 
Endocharis,  653 
Farmeri,  254  ; F.  aurea,  171 
timbriatum  oculatum,  13 
Findlayanum,  5 

formosum,  551  ; f.  giganteum,  395 
infundibulum,  43 


Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  109 
Jenkiiisi,  22 
Lady  Dalliousie,  5 

nobile,  52,  61,  67,  551,  767  ; forms  of, 

123 

Phalasnopsis,  360 

Pierardi  latifoliimi,  82  ! 

suavissimum,  218  j 

superbiens,  427 

superbum,  154  i 

Thyrsiflorum,  217  j 

transparens,  226 

Wardianuiii,  46,  101  ’ 

Dendrobiums,  193,  666  | 

Deodar,  treatment  of,  522 
De.sfontainea  spinosa,  658  ! 

Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl.,  323,  0S9  | 

forcing  double,  689 

gracilis,  63,  183,  260,  264,  287,  323  j 

parolflura,  323  j 

Pride  of  Rochester,  522 
scabra,  323 
treatment  of  a,  407 
Deutzias,  323 
Diaiithus  cecsius,  211 
treatment  of,  411 
Dicksonia,  52 

Dictyogramma  japonica,  193  j 

Dielyira  spectabilis,  591,  705  ^ '• 

Diplacus  glutinosus  from  cuttings,  023;  j 
pro]iagating,  658  ^ i 

Dipladeniaboliviensis  as  a specimen  plant,  j 
329 

DIpodium,  268 

Disa  graadiflora,  200,  306 

Dodecatheon  integrifolium,  356 

Dogwood,  the.  184  ; Japanese,  281  ; 

Doves,  King,  laying  soft  eggs,  206 

Drahas,  211 

Dracaena  argenteo-striata,  243  ^ 
australis,  56,  76  ; in  an  Irish  garden, 
617 

Dracaenas,  451 
and  Crotons,  12 
Dragon-flower,  442 
Dragon's-moath,  442 
Dropwort,  the,  452 

Ducks,  age  at  which  they  lay,  523  i 
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and  how  to  deal  with  them,  276 
an  effectual  trap  for,  529 
in  a garden,  264,  273,  281 
in  the  hou.se,  342,  360 
Eccremocarjeus  scaber,  148 
Eche\  erias,  551 
propagating,  640 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  475 
Echinocactus  Cuiuingi,  532 
Echrnopsis  Eyriesi,  490 
nxygona,  487 
Eilelweiss,  205 
and  Chrysanthemums,  521 
Edging,  a good,  21 
Ivy  as  an,  118 
plant,  best,  86 
Egg  laying,  171,  220,  284 
plants,  raising,  193 
Eggs,  fresh,  at  Christmas,  28 
preserving,  53,  82,  123,  139 
soft,  Ring  ]>os*es  laying,  206 
Egyptian  5iummy  seeds,  .58 
Elder,  Golden,  294 
trees,  407 

Elm-tree,  evergreens  under  an,  63 
Endive,  652 
growth  of  the,  279 

Epacrises  and  Ericas  for  winter-flowering, 

357 

Epidendrum  hicornutiun,  5 
fragrans,  565 
purpurcum,  138 
vitellimim,  366  ; v.  majus,  284 
Wallisi,  09 

Epidendrums,  Reed-like,  343 
Epiphyllum  truncatum,  151 
Erantiiemum  Andersoni,  107 
aspersum,  107 
cinnabarinum,  107 
Coopen,  107 
laxifolium,  107 
pulchellum,  107 
tuberculatum,  108 
Evanthemums,  107 
Kremurus  turkestanicus,  224 
Erica  carnea,  562 
cinerea,  209 
codonodes,  562 

h\  emails,  586  ; for  a room,  650 

intermeiUa,  510 

wlricta,  566 

tetralix,  502 

Vagans,  562 

ventricosa  and  its  varieties,  637 
Ericas  and  Epacrises  for  winter-flowering, 

357  ilt.r 

Eiigeron  speciosxis  superbus,  313,  338,  474 
Erimis  alpinus,  211 
Eryiigium  alpinum,  120 
amethystlniun,  129,  338 
giganteum,  130 
planum,  130,  351 
Eryngiums,  338 
Escalionia  Iflullippiana,  264 
Eschscholtzia,  354,  367 
Espalier  fruit  for  wire-Wellis,  686 
Eucalyptus,  105 
globulus,  130,  201 
plants,  425,  437 
Eucharis  amazonica,  33 


Eucharis,  treatment  of  the,  558 
Eucharises  losing  thei)’  leaves,  673 
Eucomis  amar^  liidifoha,  6 
hicolor,  6 
liana,  6 
pallidiflora,  6 
punctata,  6 
regia,  (J 
undulata,  6 
Zrmbesica,  6 

Eulalia  japonica  zchrina,  451 
Euonynuis,  ]tro))agating,  105 
Eupatorium  odoratmii,  183 
Eupatoriums,  245 
Eurycles  australasica,  67 
Evergreen  ereeiiers  tor  north  wall,  521 
Evergreens  and  Hyacinths  in  a wiiKlow- 
box,  342 
cuttings  of,  246 
for  bank,  552 
for  outdoor  aviary,  571 
manure  for,  1 1 
under  an  Elni-J  ree,  63 
variegated,  428 
Everlasting  fiovver,  101,  409 
flowers,  (hying,  4o7,  410 
Peas,  3(j2 
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17 Ma'nls  of  France,  70.5 
E Fann-house  in  Bn>yey,  cUinhing 
plants  on  a,  369 
Feather-eating  Fowls,  155 
Fennel,  159 

Fern,  a good  and  rare,  401 ; market,  467 
a rare,  491  ; cool  house,  502 
Asixiragus,  in  drawing-room,  687 
basket,  a,  529 
DeaTs-paw,  the,  684 
Bird's-foot,  th('-,  584 
Canadia)t  Maiden-hair,  699 
case,  a,  380 

dad  wall  at  Canfvrd  Manor,  43  ; walls, 

! 4:i 

culture  of  a,  68S 
Elephaut's-ear,  the,  359 
French,  633 

fronds  turuiiig  brown,  656;  unhealthy, 
656 ; withering,  587 
greenhouse,  a good,  191 
Hare’s-foot,  489  ; so  1 for  a,  24 
! Hart’s-tongue,  368;  upr'yht  form  of, 

i 

Madeira.,  a pretty,  502 

I Masden-hair,  Goiden,  the,  559  ; the,  for 
cutting,  633 
I Royal,  24,  717 

seed,  saving  and  sowing,  7o2 
stand,  making  a,  633 

■ stave,  a good,  480  ; an  easil}^  grown,  451 
j the  Bird’s-nest,  410 

the  Stag’s-horn,  propagating,  5S2 
! Fernery,  a,  536 
,■  in  small  pit,  716 
I the  warm,  510 
] under  glass,  the,  158 

j window,  152 

with  a north  aspect,  53  > 
j woodiice  in  a,  38,  43 

] Fern.s,  300 

and  flowers,  cheap,  15,  59  ; for  a liouse 
: 192  ; in  vases,  326 

^ and  Palms,  12(? 

and  roc-kwork,  153 
j artificial  manure  for,  205 

j .Vsparagus,  culture  of,  522 

' as  table  plants,  513 

, British,  two  fine,  24 

choice,  359,  392 
' Filmy,  623 

i for  baskets,  602 

j for  cutting,  633,  718 

! for  rooms  and.yards,  48!) 

; for  the  dinner-table,  703 

I Gold  and  Silver,  245 

j greenhouse,  90,  142,  2.50 

hardy,  for  a room  in  winter,  331  ; from 
, New  Zealand,  368  ; planting,  623 

; Hare’.s-foot,  the,  38,  6i)9 
Hart’s-tongue,  387 
in  a hanging-basket,  23 
I in  a Rose-house,  24 

in  forecourt  gardens,  294 
I is  Tobacco-smoke  injurious  to  ? (i66 
j liquid-manure  for,  534 

j Maiden-hair,  368,  3S7,  392  ; for  a cool 
j greenhouse,  658;  hardv,  584;  in  a 

I room,  8 ; in  cool  houses,  294  ; in  the 

summer,  268;  market,  G2o;  sicklvq 
606,  623 

! snanure  for,  GS8 

mealy-bug  on,  90 
uew,  368 

i )ak,  repotting,  219 
on  walls,  4t;7 

plants  amongst,  162  ; in  a conservatory 
with,  25 
potting,  703 
I repotting,  40G 

•seedling,  514 
soil  for,  658 

tender  and  otlierwise,  236 

tints  in,  502 

Tree,  633 

two  choice,  162 

under  glass,  2,  16,  42,  56,  84,  112,  208, 
286,  322,  350,  378,  436,  484,  626 
variegation  in,  318,  406 
wild,  688 

wimlow,  128  ; two  g®od,  021 
Ficus  barbata,  372 
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I'k  iis  Ui  as^i,  372 

ehistica,  372,  4.")l,  521 ; for  a rr>oni,  5(J4  ; 
lu-opay:atin^,  25:  unliealth\  leaves  of, 

j>arceUi,  372 
Porteana,  372 
relig-iosa,  372 
repens,  propau'atlm:',  702 
stipulata,  372 
suringari,  372 
treatment  of,  G23 
Fi(j  Uiu'deauXy  312 
outtin-rs,  Ilroam-seeds  and,  207 
1)a»phine  ViolettCy  312 
hnu<e.  174 
Figs.  202 
in  puts.  312 

put  culture  uf.  312:  tuogoud,  for  forc- 
ing. 324 
j>rociiring,  374 
protecting,  (ini 
Fig-tn*e,  grafting.  n*>4 
treatnr'iit  of  a.  2o 
Fig-trees.  432 
Filberts,  treatment  of.  7nl 
Filbert-lrees.  tri*atment  of.  5ni» 

Finch.  .Mountain.  7lx 
Fir  and  Spruce,  seed  of,  (i4(» 

Fir-tri*c-oil  f<n’  Miu's.  4'.»2 
Fittouiii  urf/!fronenr<K  203 
Fitlonia.s.  2(»3 
Fixtures,  tenant's,  id 
FhmC',tfoii\'i\  <t  hf/hrii/.  510 

flowers,  5(1,  .'40  ; Kcu\  3i»l 
I'leafntne,  Shoirii.  474 

Flowerbeds.  i(i7.  3»iS:  in  sheltenMl  posi- 
tion. ")4n  ; Marguerites  for.  23!) 
hulls.  [){'} : on  Cbrysanthemiims.  31S 
changing  the  colour  of  a.  S!) 
garden,  a,  31  : hed  n f Mtfnf/K^ritP.t  in  the, 
o.  23!*:  notes,  31!*,  .f({S,  (JDl,  (5(»7 
ganlening  at  railway  stations.  527 
of  t!  .S’/Z/ipi-e  Orchid,  22 
of  liitsc  Fdifh  Gijford,  lS-3 
spraf!  of  Wilhw'dcorcfi  Crotrea.  47!) 
tray,  a large  round.  4s5 
Tnherose.  424 

Flowers,  alpine,  hook  on.  24(»‘ 

and  Ferns,  cheap.  15.  50;  for  a house, 
1!»2  : in  vases,  320 
and  shrubs,  old-fashioned,  4S2 
annual,  32 
autumn.  377 
Bee.  27  : late,  333 
Blue,  in  the  winter.  52s 
Britisli.  wild. 431 

cut.  31:  hold  arrangement  of,  1(>3;  in 
hot  weather.  2S5  ; in  the  house,  77  : of 
B'otntrdias.  33!* 

Krerlasting.  4(*!* : drying,  410 

for  a bow-window  or  glass  shelter,  !* 

for  boxes.  1!*2,  2(*4 

for  church  decoration  at  Christmas, 
34!* 

for  cutting,  oSl . 3D7 

for  summer.  l2-> 

for  the  dull  season.  (f*l 

for  miheated  glass-house.  522 

for  wi?iter  bouquets,  4S!) 

greenhouse,  growing  for  profit.  24(J 

hardi/,  (I  horder  of.  241  ; a ganlen  of. 

45!*:  white,  few  good,  a,  302 
home-grown  versus  imported.  131 
in  a Ciielsea  garden.  2!*7 
in  the  (-frass.  1!*!* 
long  and  weedy.  32S.  3.37.  351 
making  up,  303,  315 
of  All'Unnndaa  in  a 440 
of  (I  White  (jhtdiolna,  4l(J 
of  liOi/v<trdiii  Alfred  Xenner.  437 
tfCnnnnl  Moorei  alhntn,  4(n; 
of  Doi/hfe  lloifuhock,  SO 
of  [xiolirion  tnrtitrienm,  41s 
of  Jlhododendron  Falconeii,  413 
o/  Hose  Trioniphe  de  Ronws  225 
of  Schiz<tnihns  retusns,  lOS 
of  the  Austrian  Copper  lirter,  57 
of  the  Croirn  Oa/sp,  43!) 
of  Frceoc-harig  CHhrani,  45f> 
of  ('rsiaia  ptdc.hra,  352 

of  Watsonia  alha.  11  I 

of  U hile  Japanese  Anemone  in  a vase, 
230 

(dd-fashioned,  027 

seasonable  notes  on  plants  and,  022 

spring.  !K;,  3!H 

summer,  beds  of.  335 

the  rainfall  and  the.  32!* 

town.  7(>,  100 

wild,  for  market,  240 

winter,  for  conservatory.  05iS 

Flue,  an  unsatisfactory,  413 
hot-air,  407 
rearranging  a,  121 

Fly.  hlack  or  Cherry,  303 
orcing-honse,  a,  30,  120,  174,  340,  424, 
400 

for  profit,  205 
use  of,  205 

Forcing,  preparing  for,  ,578 

Forget-me-nots,  198,  3!)1,  .527 

For^pfhia,  jlowerifig-tfhnot  of  a,  49 
siisj^ensi  as  a bush,  135  \ jioivering-Aioot 
of,  U).') 

Forsythias,  48,  104 

Fowl,  a blind,  375 
dying,  421 

house,  cleaning  a,  5(j7 

kee])ing,  234;  for  beginners,  552,  589. 

01*7  ‘ , 

jjuaiiure.  74 
run,  a.  45o 

silver  Hamburgh,  points  of,  507 
treatment  of  a,  3(U 

Fowls,  ]>antam,  for  show,  450 


Fowls,  discoloured  combs  in,  2Go 
eating  feathers,  375 
food  for,  in  winter,  024 
for  confined  runs,  205 
for  e\hi))ition,  5!)o,  ()89 
tor  laving.  348,  375 
for  profit,  111* 

for  winter  laying,  llo.  139,  404 
how  to  a.sceriain  the  age  of,  5i)7 
keeping,  421 

laying  away,  110;  eggs  without  shells, 
5.13,  307 

losing  their  feathers,  104,  421,  44(»,  45G 
482 

making  a run  for,  530,  GOO 
mop\ , 7i)4 

Plymouth  Rock,  320,  375,  456,  G07 
poisoned  ))y  eating  Vew,  G75 
rearing,  182 
unhealthy,  375,  453 
with  scaly  legs,  404 
Foxptove,  a manstrowt,  302,  364 
Foxgloves,  2G7,  302 
Frame  and  ilrip,  two-light,  521 
Chrysarithemums  to  flower  in  a,  221 
Melons  in  a,  GO,  71,  171,  196,  208. 
250 

Frames,  402,  GO, 

cold,  2.  42,  5G,  84, 112,  15S,  174,  208,  235, 
232,  274,  3i;4.  412,  430,  448,  467,  472, 
49G,  5(i9  ; Calceolarias  in,  3.3 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  in.  7o.  2i)8 
garden,  sizes  of,  G23 
Melon,  red-spider  in.  194 
Potatos  in,  182 
I'iolets  in,  513 

France,  south  of,  Howers  in,  (17.3 
Francoa  ramosa,  8 
Freesia  refraeta  alha,  2o2 
Freesias,  202,  534,  558,  712 
ami  Ixias  in  a room,  503 
for  a room,  32G 
in  a box,  G58 

Fritillaria  imperialis,  G40 
meleagrU  grown  in  a pot,  227 
Fritillarg  Rnake's-head,  227 
Frost,  Cord.\  lijies  and,  8 
Fruit  hushes,  Thillfinches  and,  120 
culture,  profitable,  385 
effect  of  handling  carelessh’,  275 
farming,  1!)3 
for  decoratioji,  43S 
for  profit,  128 

growing,  G70  ; for  profit,  182,  270,  447, 
501,  .5.14 

interest i ng,  an,  GOl 
of  Strawberry  Qnatre  Sai^ns^  144 
prospects,  44,  IGu 
raising  seedling,  432 
storage  of,  345,  (52!) 

Fruits,  hush,  144,  IGO,  2i)2,  432 
Fruit-tree,  best  to  plant,  581 
bliglited,  54G 

Fruit-trees  above  clay,  384 
American  blight  on,  45 
and  Roses  for  walls,  370 
aulunm  ]>runing  of,  432 
black  aphis  on,  214 
budding,  325 
digging  near,  651 
fence  for,  582 
for  amateurs,  490 
for  a south  and  west  wall,  074 
for  house  facing  east,  GOG 
fruitless,  G54 
hardy,  405 
in  a nortli  aspect,  3 
in  a paddock,  45 
' in  a window,  703 

in  bloom,  glass  copinq  as  protection  for, 
104 

in  blossom,  441 
insect  i)ests  on,  201 
in  small  gardens,  l.>3 
in  villa  gardens,  .582 
leaves  of,  curling  up,  181 
lifting,  5G7 

liiluid-maimre  for,  103 
manure  for  Roses  and,  35)4  , 405 
manuring,  GOl 

mistakes  in  the  planting  of,  353 

mulching,  128 

not  fruiting,  551 

old  versus  young,  2!)2 

protecting,  104 

prunijjg,  534 

p\  rainid,  398;  pruning,  G23 
red-spider  on,  145 
root-pruning,  350 
syringing,  prei>arations  for,  507 
training,  02!) 
treatment  of,  202,  G28 
wall,  protecting,  44 

winter  dressing  of,  (>ol  ; pruning  of, 
5G8 

Fuchsias,  358,  GG4 
and  (iloxi)iias  in  wi?)ler,  57<* 

Azaleas,  etc.,  blight  on,  71G 
beddirjg,  3(57 
climbing,  443,  450 

Colens  and  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  arrange- 
ment of,  1G3 
for  a window,  13G,  307 
in  winter,  keeping,  374,  437 
new,  292 
notes  on,  33 

old,  treatment  of.  OoG,  658 
Fumigation,  few  hints  respecting,  Dl 
Tobacco  versus  brown-paper  for,  673 
Fungi  on  Beech-trees,  521 
Fungus,  a rare,  183 
Funkias,  31 
Fankia  Sieholdi,  31 
1‘urze,  Spanish,  the,  1C4 


f^AILLARDIA  grandiflora. 
(iaillardias  as  cut-flowers, 
With  Gypsophila  panienlata 
117 


. 420 
117 

in  a vase, 


Galanthus  Melrillei  and  0,  Klivesi,  48(* 
(harden,  a neglected,  4(51,  475,  48G 
a small,  4,438,  452;  plants  for,  lOo  ; 

Strawberries  for,  305 
at  Dayclif  'e  Hall,  Lqmm,  view  in  the, 
87 

at  Broadway,  a,  75 


at  Malshanger,  a,  7o7 
atMoant  Charles,  Truro,  Aralia  Sie- 
boldi  in  the,  367 
Beetroots,  355 
books,  219 
Cacti  for  the,  ,517 
Cactus  for  the,  499 
cats  in  a,  83,  119 
charcoal  for  the,  391,  419 
Chelsea,  flowers  in  a,  297 
cottage,  in  Hampshire,  a,  473;  Straw- 
berries in  a,  3G5 
Dutch,  making  a,  38G 
earwigs  in  a,  264,  273,  28G 
enemies,  303 

fine-lea\  ed  jdants  in  the,  3G7 
fisher)nan's,  in  Cornwall,  a,  G3 
flower,  a,  31  ; a bed  of  Marauerites  in 
the,  239  ; notes,  31!).  3(x8 
frame,  small,  heig-ht  of,  122 
hardy  perennials  for  the,  2i*7 
improving  a,  75,  83,  103 
in  Condon,  a,  ,58,  83 
kitchen,  119,  251,  301,  453  ; cpiantity  of 
seed  for,  715  ; (jueries,  205 
laying  out  a.  G83 

light’-;,  oiled  calico  as  a substitute  for, 
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Lilies,  popular,  114,  498;  uhite,  411 
liming  a,  .381,  391 
liquid-manure  for,  71(5 
London,  plants  for  a,  loi 
making  a new,  431 
neglected  kitchen,  380 
notes  from  an  interesting,  389 
of  hardy  Howers,  a,  459 
of  liglil  sandy  soil,  a,  4(54 
outdoor,  a dozen  Tea  Roses  for  the,  483 
l>lants  for,  154  ; rock,  useful,  3.54 
rock,  a good,  40(5  ; at  Batsford,  in  the, 
7 ; at  Broadla nds,  Xewton  Abbot, 
part  of,  .59  ; hold,  a,  7 
Rose,  a good,  28!) ; making  a,  479 
Roses,  old,  224,  2G5 
schoolmaster’s,  a,  309 
shady  plants  for  a,  195 
small  back,  planting  a,  4(5 ; laying  out 
and  planting,  482,  G15,  (543 
soil,  bad,  238 

streamside,  in  Deronskire,  71 
tortoises  in  a,  408 

town  at  Bournemouth.  33S  ; shrubs  for 
a,  429;  trees  and  shrubs  in  a,  393 ; 
work  in  the,  .557 
vegetable,  pailing  rouml  a,  4G4 
walks,  584 
weedy,  535 

wild,  Su'cet  Cicely  in  the,  b(> 
work  of  a,  19,  45 
Oardener’s  hours,  a,  433 
Orphan  Fund,  .56!) 

Gardenia  cilriodora,  123,  (597 
leaves,  sickly,  570  ; falling,  73,  522 
Gardenias,  G!)(3 
after  blooming,  203 
propagating,  25 
Gardening  for  profit,  249,  26!) 
in  a town,  384 
market,  (580 
under  difficulties,  601 
wild,  in  woods,  3 
wood,  4G 

Gardens,  cottage,  about,  473 
forecourt.  Ferns  in,  294 
Lettuces  i)i  small,  417 
rock,  50 

small  and  medium-sized,  wall  Peai*s  for, 
201  ; best  Strawberries  for,  47G 
suburban.  Roses  in,  (531 
villa,  fruit-trees  i>n  5S2 
wind  screens  fi.ir,  555 
Garrya  elliptiea,  5.S5.  703  ; in  Scotland, 
277  ; surrowidimj  a house  porch,  5S5 
Ga.s  in  a cunservatory , 12 
Genista  letensis.  277 
fragrans.  51.  (52,  1S3 
virgata.  2!)l 
Gentiana  eerna.  5!>,  41*1* 

Geranium  cuttings.  3(>(».  3(>':» 


gouty  growth  on.  (5s:) 
leaves  dving.  205 


versus  Pelargonium.  5(5!» 


Geraniums,  332 

and  Calceolarias,  cuttingsof,  569 
as  wall  plants.  2K* 

Bronzed-lea  ve  1.  35S 
cuttings  uf,  dying,  703 
herbaceous,  1(52 
Ivy-leaved.  55 
not  flowering.  40(5.  431 
old.  in  winter.  4''2 
sickly.  (523 

storing,  in  a frame,  240 
treatment  of.  Tn3 
wintering.  3G9.  385 
Zonal.  .31!) 

Gesnera  zehrina.  treatment  of,  6()fi 
Gillilluwers.  Double,  raising.  (»5S 


Gladioli.  435,  51(5 


(Jladioli,  early-Howering,  224 
liuw  to  grow,  377 
tlie  second  year.  420,  43.3 
White,  for  room  decoration.  I3»i 
Gladiolus  brencldeyensis,  3.38 
ColviUei  albas,  41(5 
not  flowering,  .374 
purpureo-auratus,  552 
Saundersi.  .552 
The  Bride,  302 
Gladwyn,  the,  4S3 
Glas.s.  Climbing  Roses  under.  116 
coping  as  protection  to  fruit-trees  in 
bloom,  104 

Cucumbers  under.  274 
Ferns  under.  2.  1(5,  42,  5(»,  84.  112,  20S 
28(5,  322,  350,  37S,  412,  43(5,  4S4 
frosted,  versus  clean,  G-54 
j)lants  near.  62 
pruning  Roses  under,  258 
Roses,  under.  (51),  157 
the  fernery  under,  1-58 
Tujnatos  under,  222,  23(5,  274 
Glasses.  Hyacinths  in,  423.  433,  411,  4'A 
Glassliouse,  a small,  40s 
Glassliimses.  covering,  (583 
small,  3S(J 
miheated.  4S5 

use  of.  and  other  questions,  713 
Gleichenias.  27 

Gloriosa  superba,  lOS:  treatment  of,  522 
Glory  of  the  Snow.  4,  31. 482 
Glory  Pea,  the,  243 
Gluucestersitire,  a note  from,  471 
Gloxinia  culture,  3S5,  3!)7 
leaves  curling.  (573 
sert/iinrf.  good  strain  of.  a.  325 
Ui)right-flowercd,  73* 

Gloxinias  and  Begonias,  treatment  of,  (57:i- 
and  Fuchsias  in  winter.  570 
and  their  treatment.  325 
culture  of,  332 
for  cutting,  73 

from  see.l,  331)  , 

prujiagating.  by  leaves,  l2l 
seedling.  535 
treatment  of.  535 
Goat’s-manure,  value  of,  (5i3 
Godetias.  113 

Goldtlni'h  with  deformed  beak,  (W9 
Goldfish,  204 

in  a glass  vase,  26 
keeping,  SI,  97 
out-of-doors.  22,  47,  55 
treatnumt  of.  -507 

Good  King  Tfenry,  3(5.  624  ; cooking.  371 
Gooseberries  and  l)irds.  711 

and  Currants.  (iSl) ; best.  419.  432 
and  l^aurels,  pruning,  53-5 
Cape.  441 

caterpillars  on,  138,  3(i5 
culture  of.  581 
g()od,  5S(5 
profitable.  490 

Gooselierry-hushcs  not  fruiting.  193 
piaining,  658 

Gourds  and  their  Culture,  7!* 
ornammtal,  335,  700 
Gourd,  t!u‘  Gooseberrn,  703 
Wax,  70 

Grafting  Vines,  20 

Grape  Black  Hamburgh,  405.  51;; 

Mrs.  Pearson,  2G3 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  2(>3,  58s 
Royal  Muscadine,  353 
the  Black  Hainlmrgh  as  a late.  405 
Vine,  treatment  of  a,  20 : outHoot, 
planting  a,  (»73 

Graj)es  ami  Howers  in  the  same  house^. 
512 

Blaek  Humhurgh,  27(5 
colouring,  263 
crackijig.  492 
early,  353,  484 
failing,  570 

in  a greenhouse,  oS4,  405.  4lo 
in  hot  weather,  flre-heat  for,  292 
late,  38(5 

preserving  from  wasps.  325 
ripening,  208.  384 
seasonable  notes  on,  160 
shanking,  313 
small-berried.  628 
stoneless  berries  in,  023 
syringing.  l!>3 
treatment  of.  253 
White,  718 
wire  for,  154 
Grass,  a fine  tall,  4 
does  mowing  weaken  ? 707 
flowers  in  the,  199 
Pampas,  673 

Grasses  for  use  during  winter,  315 
ornamental,  153 
tall,  4 

Green-dy,  203,  G49 
killing,  5G9 
on  Roses,  89,  99, 1!*2 
Greenhouse,  250 
a coUl,  426,  GG5 
a lean-to,  385 

a small,  35,  62,  273,  34G  ; heating,  35iS)>. 
358,  428  ; heating  apparatus  for,  477  ; 
plants  in,  408,  41G 
a span-roofed,  385.  481 
and  hard-^vooded  plants,  295 
and  other  Ferns,  250 
and  vinery,  heating  a,  24 
and  windW  plants,  325,  341 
ants  in  a,  74 
Azaleas,  108 
hack  wall  of,  4f) 
boiler,  154,  245,  256 
Clematis  in  a,  372,  3S5,  397 
climbers  for  a,  33,  51,  61,  307,  664 
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Greenhouse,  cold.  Peach-tree  in  a,  riTO ; 
plants  for,  lOS,  ISS,  551  ; Rosea  in  a, 
60G  ; uses  of  a,  547 

cool,  Bouvardias  in  a,  108  ; creepers  for, 
521 : in  winter,  282 ; late  autumn- 
flowering-  plants  fora,  284  ; plants  for 
the,  518 
creeper  for,  lot 
crickets  in,  040 

crimson-flowered  oreei>er  for,  TIC 
dampness  in  a,  219,  058 
facing  north,  150 
PeriC  a good,  191 
Ferns,  90,  142 

flowers  lor  profit,  growing,  24C 
flue,  an  unsatisfactory,  414,  42G 
Grapes  in  a,  384,  405,  419 
heating-  a,  1,  122,  187,  283,  386,  408,  4-25, 
438,  450,  523,  534,  535,  024,  658 
hot-w  ater  pipes  in  a,  482 
, Hydrangeas  tor,  580 

le,an-to,  a cold,  62;  a small,  467;  heat- 
ing, 673  ; plavits  tor  a,  480 
management  of  a,  530,  080 
mats  for  protecting  a,  467 
Melons  in,  073 
oil-stove  for  a,  358.  308,  006 
Orchids  in  a,  27,  -240,  415 
ordinai-y.  Orchids  for  an,  67 
planting  in  a,  385 

plants,  123;  for  a,  640 ; out-of-doors, 
357  ; planting  out,  183 
position  of  a,  534 
Kliododendrons,  413,  485 
Rose  in  a,  479 

Roses  for  a,  483  ; in  a,  275,  266,  688  ; 
in-uning,  493 

shading  for  a,  51,  62  ‘ 

small,  heating,  674 
-striking-pit  in  a,  7 
Sweet  Pea  in  a,  91 

unheated,  16,30,  70,  91,  !108,  112,  150, 
322,  ;340,  424, 436,  460,  496 ; plants  for, 
556 

ventilating  the,  401 
Vines  in  a,  447,  47G,  028 
Greenhouses,  cool,  232 
during  w-iiuer,  the,  585 
lam))-!  ill,  122 

Gi-evillea  i-olmsta,  451,  558 
Gromn'f  I,  lUne,  f/te,  .562 
Ground,  grub-infested,  560 
Grub  e,>ting  Pansies  and  Caniations,  IG 
infested  ground,  .500 
Grubs  eating  Cabbages,  10 
on  laud,  535 
Gum  Cistus,  -291 

Gimnera  manicata,  403,  46s,  717 
Gumieras,  403,  717 
Gymnogi-amma  Alstoui,  24.5 
chr\  soph>  Ila,  245 
Baucheaiia,  245 
Masoui,  245 
Parsons! , 245 
Pearoei  rolmsta,  245 
peniviana  arfii/rophijUa,  24.5 
scliizophylla, '-245 
snlphnrea,  245 
tartarica,  245 
triaiignlariit,  frond  of,  72 
Wettenhalliana,  245 
Gymnogrammas,  245,  514 
GijfiuphHa.  paniculata,  117 
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IJiEMANTHUS,  40 

puniceus,  415 
Hamamelis  arborea,  014 
Hand-gate,  arch  for,  640 
Harpalium  and  Helianthus,  591 
Hart’s-tongue,  common,  the,  331 
Hawthorn,  common,  varietij  of,  105 
varieties  of,  105 
Hazel,  Witch,  the,  614 
Heath-leaved  Rhododendron,  519 
Heaths,  282 
Hardj-,  .562 
in  a room,  102 


winter-flowering,  637  ; for  a room,  540 
Heath,  treatment  of  a,  640 
Heating  apparatus,  005;  usiiigwater  from, 
586 

iirick  flue  for,  G51 
v\ith  hot-water,  588 
Heclitia  argentea,  5G5 
Hedge,  a Privet,  371 
as  a protection,  -204 
a Yew,  37 
I,aurel,  a,  303 


Privet  and  Sw-eet  Brier,  -2S5,  -297 
Pyrus  japoiiica,  80 
Yew-plants  under  a,  19 
Hed.vchinm  Gardnei-i.aniini,  24,  G2 
Heliantlieinuin  fonn  ixinn,  :48-2 
Helianthus  and  Harpalium,  ,591 
multi'jlorus,  328;  in.  fl.-pl.,  705 
rigidns,  705  ; r.  Miss  -M'dlish,  44:1 
Heliclirysums,  409 
Heliotrope  cuttings,  089 
Winter,  631 

Heliotrope, s,  62,  154,  317,  332,  36s 
and  Carnations,  this,  50 
as  iiol  ]iluiits,  -285 
from  seeds,  :55,  (12 
growing,  12,  -25 

Heliotrojiioin  periivianuin,  317 
Hellebores,  31 
and  Lilies,  31 
Hellebovns,  maximns,  645 
niger,  plantin-g  oiil-of-rloors,  587 
Helonian  hullata,  210 


Hemp,  African,  treatment  of,  658 
Hens  la.ying,  182,  194' ; in  w'inter, 
sitting,  456,  470 
Hepaticas,  tlie,  86 
Herbs  lor  daily  use,  159 
Hesperochiroii  pii inlhia,  260 
Hibiscus  Trionum,  497 
treatment  of  a,  23,  37 
Himantcphyllnm,  438 
miniatum.  638 

Himantoph.x  llums,  treatment  of,  570 
Hints,  useful,  -207 
Hippophifi  rhamnoides,  492 
Hive,  enemies  of  the,  333 
the  bar-frame,  94 
Hi\-es,  drv,  469 

frames,  tran.sterring  Bees  to,  94 
introducing  young;  queens  to,  375 
management  of,  in  hot-water,  284 
remoi'ing,  52  ; supers  from,  348 
Hoeing,  154 

Hollies,  transplanting,  551 
Holly,  a Christmas  chapter  on,  56G 
berries,  544 

hedge,  streng'theninga,  5.52  ',  variegated, 
planting,  623 

Holl.vhock  disease,  223,  564 
double  flowers  of,  8G 
seedlings,  80 
the,  528 

well-flowered  spike  of,  190 
Hollyhocks,  86,  190 
treatment  of,  411 
Honesty,  the,  121,  198 
Hone.v,  extracting,  284 
extractor,  the,  138 
smoky  taste  in,  589,  024 
vinegar,  589 
Hone.vsuckles,  100 
ljush,  091 

Hone.i'suckle,  Trumpet,  smaller,  G64 
Hop  Hornbeam,  branch  of,  19;  the,  19 
Hops,  and  Climbing  Roses,  10 
brewers,  for  Rose  beds,  221 
Horehound,  64, 

Horse-radish,  714 
culture  of,  512 

Hospital  w ard,  plants  for,  533 
Hot-bed,  ,522,  644 
making  a,  73,  638 
Peat-Moss-litter,  for  a,  12 
Hot-be<ls,  Jtelons  on,  227 
Hot  W'ater,  heating  by,  73  ; pipes,  blacken- 
ing, 397,  420  ; \-alve  in,  ;417 
House,  Camellias  in  tlie,  621 
decorative  plants  for  the,  632 
front,  creepers  for,  633,  674;  with 

creepers  and  borders  filled  with 
shrubby  things,  633 
intermediate  versus  greenliouse,  040 
plants  and  flow'ers  in,  020 
porch  of,  with  creepers  and  doivers, 
650 

propagating,  298 
Houses,  climlier-clad,  287 
cool,  Maideii-hair  Ferris  in,  294 
Houstonia  crerulea,  266 
Hoya  carnosa,  219,  340 
Hyacinth  bulb  bearing  five  spikes  of 
bloom,  032 
bulbs  failing,  219 
Hyacinths  after  flow'eriiig,  100 
and  Climbing  Roses,  17 
and  Evergreens,  in  a w-indow-hox,  342 
Hutch,  transplanting,  601 
Dwarf, 674 
early,  332 
failing,  709 

free-flowering,  in  glasses,  GGG 
ill  glasses,  433,  441,  4-j2,  017,  624 
liquid-manure  for,  688 
Roman,  51G;  treatment  of,  6.58,  0-24 
imsatisfactori',  25,  623,  674 
use  of  stimulants,  712 
Hybridising  plants,  76 
Hydrangea,  common,  in  a pot,  580 
Hortensis  as  a pot  plant,  209 
not  flow-ering,  493 

paniculata,  *287,  570 ; p.  grandiflora,  2(19 
stellata  prolifera,  210 
Thomas  Hogg,  93,  -209 
Hydrangeas  abo\  e wall,  386 
cutting  down,  658 
for  a room,  280 
for  greenhouses,  580 
ill  pots,  209 
not  flow-ering,  381 
treatment  of,  522 
Hvmeiiodium  crinilum,'359 


I 


FB  forming  on  glass  of  plant  house,  703 
plant,  624 

Impatiens  Sultani  variegata,  548 
Incubator,  28,  82 

Incubators,  raising  cliickens  in,  28,  82 
Indian  Corn  in  a window,  230 
India-ruliher-plant,  78,  451,  522  ; cutting 
dow'ii,  640  ; for  a room,  564  ; propa- 
gating, ,570 ; treatment  of,  .506 ; 
unhealthy-  leaves  on,  587  ; variegated, 
378 

Indigofera  Gerardiana,  277 
Insecticides,  216 
for  Roses,  246 
Iic|uid,  91 

Insect  pests,  GOS ; (lests  on  fruit-trees, 
■201  ; their  destruction,  049 
Insects,  231,  440,  480 
IMai-guerites  attac-lied  witli,  246 
on  Davaliias,  249 


Insects  on  Reach-trees,  189 
on  Pears,  205 
on  wall  trees,  120 
Iris  asiat  ica,  -282 
flmbriata,  59,  76 
fcetidissima,  483 

German,  notes  on  the,  G30  ; tlie,  705  ; 

transplanting,  546,  58S 
-Japanese,  587 

reticulata,  46,  403  ; in  pots,  489 
Irises,  English,  282  ; and  Spanish,  238 
Spanish,  260,  282  ; group  of  a,  238 
Isle  of  Wig-ht,  notes  from,  053 
Isolepis  gracilis,  150 
Ivies,  118 
Ivy,  100,  441 
and  a climbing  Rose,  37 
as  an  edging,  1 is 
cutting  down,  19 
Dark-leaved,  the,  527 
decoration,  604 
fcr  church,  219 
hedges,  makiri;-,  673 
on  a bank  and  pegged-down  Roses,  580 
on  a house,  424 
plant,  Mexican,  664 
quicli -growing,  a,  587 
Ihe,  81;  in  baskets,  687 
Variegated,  a basket  of,  687 
Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  55  ; Pelargonium, 
variegated,  a,  in  a basket,  35 
Pelargoniums  as  basket  plants,  35  ; for 
a window,  204  ; not  flowering,  246 
Toad-flax,  517 

I.xias  and  Freesias  in  a room,  503 
.growing,  193 
Ixiolirions,  418 

Ixiolirion  tataricum,  spray  of,  148,  418 
Ixora  maorothyrsa,  522 


J 

TASMINES,  hardv  and  tender,  681  ; 
« White,  343,  351,  410 
Jasmine,  White,  :502,  :374 

Winter-flowerint,  the,  291,  .529 
Jasminum  gracilUmum,  681  ; not  flower- 
ing, 205 

nudiflorum,  100,  529 

Jonquils,  sweet-scented,  as  window- 
flowers,  621 

Judas-tree,  floivenng-shoot  of  the,  454 
June  Berry,  flowering-shoot  of  the,  48 


K 


I^ALES,  planting,  2')1. 

Winter.  22S,  2”)l 
Kalmias,  2S7 
cuttin*c  >)ac*k,  r>0G 
Kalosantlies,  217 
Kentia  Belmorenna,  414 
CwUn'fiiirynna,  414 
fostata,  414 
Fosteriana,  414 
gracilis.  414 
Lindeni,  414 
Luciana.  414 
JlacArtliuri,  414 
macruoarpa,  414 
monastaehya,  414 
robusta.  414 
Wentllandiana,  414 
Kerria  japoniica,  636 
Kiosks,  garden,  586 

Kitchen  ^ra^den,  no^lectcd,  S80 : notes, 
115>,  2')1,  301,  453;  queries,  205 
Kuiphojia  aloii/es,  301 
510 

Knotiraetf,  lWI>i‘rry~leavcd^  223 
S(icfiali(m,  404 
Knotweeds.  the,  404 


L 


T ACHENALIAS  in  pots,  532 

-*-<  Lady’s  Slipper,  a Lony-tailed,  161  ; 

tropical,  a,  613 
Lady’s  Slipiiers,  hardy,  226 
Lielia  albida,  i:37,  366,  532 
anceps,  137,  306,  583 
antumnalis,  i:37 
Boothiana,  123 
ciimahariiia,  109 
orisiia,  438 
elegans,  383 

grandis  tenebrosa,  604,  653 
harpophylla,  44,  82 
majalis,  137  ; flow-ering,  332 
pnrpurata,  109,  204,  -246,  193  ; i>.  Rus- 
selliana,  300 

L®liopsis  Domingensis,  284 
Lapageria,  433 
alba,  51,  62,  74 
rosea,  425 


-w-ithout  leaves,  698 
Lapagerias,  iiianure  for,  149,  162 
Larkspur,  Large-flowered,  21 
Larkspurs,  perennial,  591 
Lasiandra  macraiitha,  123 
Lastrea  aristata  ( ariegata,  318,  400 
Lathyrus  latifolius  atbus,  679 
Lattice-leaf -plant,  a,  ;197 
Laurel  liush,  transplanting,  374 
cuttings,  551 
hedge,  a,  9(i,  393 


Laurel  leaves,  Portugal,  damaged,  13.3 
Laurels,  cutting,  393  ; hack,  38'2 
Portugal,  cutting,  105 
Lavalera  trimestris,  338 
variegated,  657 
Lawn,  an  old,  46 
beds,  plants  for,  58 
Grass-seed  for,  551 
how  to  impro\  e a,  391,  406 
Liolren-covered,  530 
moss.v,  521,  552,  535  ; lime  for,  0S8 
sand  for  killing  Daisies,  709 
sowing  seed  on  an  old,  86 
trees,  299 

weeds  on  a,  137,  313 
Law-ns,  Daisies  on,  621 
earth-worms  on,  667 
moles  on,  342 
weeds  on,  374 

Lawn-tennis  court,  dressing  a,  10 
ground,  roller  for  a,  46 
Layia  elegans,  266 
Leaf-manure,  to  make,  404 
Leaf-mould,  705  ; and  Roses,  607 
Leek,  Lvon,  the,  012 
Leeks,  growing,  159, 430 
Leghorn  Brahmas,  53, 110 
Lemon-plants,  Orange  and,  466 
Leptospermum  lanigerum,  656 
Leptotes  bicolor,  205 
Lettuce,  119,  213,  301,  454 
Brown  Batavian,  715 
Cabbage,  a good  type  of,  IS  ; hardv,  478 
large,  463 
culture,  453 
early,  611 
forcing,  453 
Green  Winter  Cos,  715 
in  summer,  294 
Magnum  Bonum,  371 
Paris  White  Cos,  453,  715 
Bed  Winter  Cos,  715 
sown  in  drills,  453 
White  Silesian,  371 
Lettuces,  652 
and  their  culture,  463 
Cos,  varieties  of,  715 
for  all  seasons,  228 
ill  small  gardens,  417 
the  liest,  715 
two  good,  371 
w-inter,  18,  301 
Leycesteria  fonnosa,  317 
Ljbonia  florihunda,  treatment  of,  6.5.8 
Licuala  grandis,  252 
Lilacs  not  flowering,  90,  105,  193 
LilieS;  20, 377 
African,  088  * 

and  Hellebores,  31 
Arum,  158 
balcony  of,  651,  679 
border,  hard.i-,  551 

Chinese,  (i,  -23  ; failing,  8 ; in  bowls,  3.5 

cultivation  of,  593 

from  Japan,  709  ; seed,  raising,  493 

garden,  popular,  114 

hardy  Water,  513 

ill  pots,  664 

notes  on,  -261 

not  flow-ering,  50 

of  the  Valley,  205,  415  ; for  a room,  465  ; 

impro\  ing  growth  of,  5.36  ; late,  718 
packing,  415 
Peruvian,  the,  352 
Plantain,  31 
planting,  5'2S,  555 
popular  garden,  498 
propagation  of,  593 
repotting,  688 
.Scarborough,  437,  456 
the  best,  411 
Thong,  treatment  of,  .570 
Tiger,  305,  411 
treatment  of,  703 
unhealthy,  -280 
Valotta,  433,  438 
Water,  85,  138 
way  to  grow,  the,  241 
which  do  best  in  peat,  242 
which  grow-  best  in  loam,  241 
White  garden,  411 
M ood,  American,  142 
Lilium  auratum,  411,  493,  498,  594  ; after 
flow-ering,  431 ; as  a window  plant, 
4-23  ; a.  platvphyllum,  717  ; potting, 
040  ' ■ 

Batemanni*,  593 
Browni,  114,  .595 
Indbifernm,  -210 
candidum,  302,  498,  595 
chalcedonicum,  114  * 
crooeum,  114,  596 
davuricnm,  693 
elegans,  593  ; in  variet.v,  20ii 
giganteum,  593 
Gra.\  i,  .596 

Hansoni,  596  ; in  the  open,  623 
Harrisi,  403;  failure  of,  210 
Hem-yi,  596 
H imiboldti,  595 
Krameri,  596 

lancifolium,  595  ; 1.  album,  516 
Leichtlini,  114 
longiflorum,  114 

Marta.gon,  593 ; ilL  album,  402,  594 
odonim,  596 
pardalinum,  114 
specioswm,  114,  411,  498,  595 
superbum,  114,  352,  596 
Szooitzianum,  114,  594 
testaeeum,  114,  593,  596 
Thnnbei-giammi,  .593 
tigrinnm,  411,  596 
nmliellatum,  114 
Wallichianum,  594 
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Liliiims,  219 

Lily,  African,  Blue,  treatment  of,  073 
A inazon^  33 
a new,  330 

Arum,  in  a room,  152;  or  Calla,  35; 

treatment  of  an,  023 
Belladonna^  381,  403;  a group  of  the, 
189;  the,  in  the  Xorth  of  Eu”:land, 
212  ; the,  not  flowerhi",  535 
of  a hgbrid  \Vatei\  513 
Buff-coloured,  593,  590 
Canadian,  the,  411 
Cape,  hardy,  culture  of,  007 
Coichic,  the,  114 
common  Orange,  114 
family,  the,  593 
Golden-rayed  the,  411 
Guernsey,  Sca»let,  treatment  of  the, 
024 

Japan,  Golden-rayed,  594 
Leicktlini,  114 

Madonna,  498,  595  ; White,  treatment 
of  the,  552 
Mariposa,  080 

Martayon,  a form  of  the,  408 ; White, 
594 

Nile,  douhle-spathed,  551 
notes,  a few,  200 

of  the  Valley,  202,  510  ; clumps,  treat- 
ment of,  058  ; old  bed  of,  230,  250  ; 
roots  of,  frozen,  058  ; tree,  295 
Old  Oranj^e,  500 
Panther,  506 
Plantain,  31 

plantin'^  common  White,  702 
Rockwood,  660 

Sacred,  Chinese,  after  flowering:,  074 
Scarboroug:h,  006;  unhealthy,  535 
Scarlet  Turk's-caj'J,  114 
Swamp,  the,  114 
Tiger,  the,  590 
Turk’s  Cap,  common,  503 
White  Martayon,  402,  403 ; Trumpiet, 
514  ; Wood,  the,  199 
Fdly*trees,  Water,  443 
Lime,  568 

fora  ten-pole  plot,  401 
use  of,  535 

Liming  a garden,  881,  391 
Limnanthes  Douglasi,  113,  198 
Llnaria  cymbalaria , 517 
IJndsaea  botrycliioi«les,  302 
cultrata,  392,  480 
falcata,  392 
Guianensis,  392 
Lessoni,  frond  of,  392 
linearis,  392 
microphylla,  392 
reniformis,  392 
sagittata,  392 
stricta,  392 
trapeziformis,  392 
trichonianoides,  392,  (500 
Walkene,  392 
IJndsaeas,  392,  606 
Linnet,  Grey,  the,  571,  007,  059 
Lithospermum,  328 
prostratum,  329,  502 
Loam,  ordinary',  202 
various  kinds  of,  705 
Lobelia,  Blue,  308 
cardinalis,  352,  369 
C.)belias,  86 

perennial,  for  a room,  240 
potting,  12,  24 
Lomaria  Gibha,  451 
Loniceras,  100 

Lonicera  sempervirens  minor,  604 
Loofah,  82 

Lunaria  biennis,  121 
Lupine,  the  Tree,  480 
Lupinus  arboreus,  486 
Lycaste  costata,  246 
llarrisonise  eburnea,  154 
Skinneri,  43,  96,  306,  517 
Lycastes,  culture  of,  522 
Lychnis  alpina,  211 
lapponica,  211 
T.ycopodium,  332 

Lygodium  scandens  for  cutting,  633 
I^Te-flower,  the,  113,  591 
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TUTAGGOTS,  157 

IfJL  and  Mushrooms,  294 
Magnolia,  a Dwarf,  543 
conspicua.^i),  119,  315;  c.  CandoUei,  576 
Jioicers  in  a rase,  152 
grand ifiora,  672 
in  flower.  443 
stellata  (Ifalleana),  543 
Magnolias,  443,  543 
Magpies,  teaching,  to  talk,  260 
Mahonia.  153 
Mallow,  Jew* a,  the,  636 
Venice,  the,  497 

Mammillaria.  an  interesting,  556 
sulcolanata,  556 
Mandevallia  suavcolens,  74 
treatment  of  a,  86 

.MVinure,  artificial,  for  Cucumhers,  251 
chiMcen,  15 

for  Chrysanthemums,  SO,  109 
for  Lapagerias,  149,  162 
fur  plants,  109 
for  Potatus,  best,  197 
Manure  for  Roses,  157,  708  ; and  fruit- 
trees.  394,  405 
F*  wl,  74  ; house,  640 
lifluid,  26.  49,  106;  for  plants,  102;  for 
Roses  198 


Manure,  Moss-Utter,  212 
peat-moss.  19 

j photographic  waste  as,  219 
j Pigeon,  22.  45 

I Manures  and  soil,  questions  about,  575 
I artificial.  718  ; for  Ferns,  205 

I for  Evergreens,  11 

; Manuring  and  pruning  Ro.<es,  88 
I Maple-tree,  5S7 
I Margut  rite,  337 
Blue,  55S 

i Carnations.  24.  122 

leaves  turning  brown.  587 
Marguerites,  337,  368,  501 
as  pot  plants,  687 
attacked  with  insect.s,  246 
for  flower-beds,  239 
in  the  flower  garden,  bed  of,  239 
management  of,  689 
summer  treatment  of.  246 
Mangold,  pot,  Double  Royal.  280 
Marigolds,  African,  32;  in  beds,  352 
Market  gardening.  680 

growers,  light  railways  and,  207 
growing  Potatos  for,  197 
Melon-growing  for,  -15 
Radishes.  30 
Spir:ea,  lOl 
wild  llowers  for,  246 
Masdevallia  chimera,  154 
Davisi,  565 
llarryana,  300,308 
ignea, 123 
Sluittlewnrtlii.  439 
tovarensi.s,  551 
triangularis,  410 
Ma.sdevallias,  13,  000.  366 
curious,  491 

Maxillaria  lutoo-alba,  43 
])ieta  grandillora,  13 
Sauderiana.  214 
teiiuifolia,  268 
Mead,  589 
Meadow  Rue,  327 

Sweet,  British,  452,  705  ; herbaceous, 
452 

Mealy-bug,  049 
on  Ferns,  90 

Medlar,  Dutch,  Broad-lcaoed,  fruitiny- 
shoot  of,  007 
the,  C07 

Melon  culture,  507 

frames,  red-spider  in,  194 
Hero  of  Lockinye,  507 
shoots,  pinching,  692 
Water,  the  culture  of,  432 ; the  True,  398 
Melons  and  Cucumhers  in  frames,  30,  70 
canker  in,  222 
cracking,  657 
diseased,  109 
first  crop  of,  the,  628 
growing,  242  ; for  market,  45 
house  of,  at  Bromhain  Fruit  Farm,  45 
in  frames,  60,  71,  190,  208,  250 
in  greenliouse,  073 
on  hot-beds,  227 
splitting,  365,  384 
treatment  of,  325 
water,  398 
with  < )rchids,  193 
Menziesia  polifolia,  582 
Mesemhryanthemum  variegatum,418, 420, 
439 

Mezereon,  the,  19 
Mice,  driving  awa^',  459,  470 
field,  016 

Peas,  and  birds,  401 
Miehaehnas  Daisy,  good  type  of,  a,  76 
Michauxia  companuloides,  313,  452 
Mignonette,  653 
best,  the,  350 
for  a border,  46 
fora  room,  306 
growing  in  pots,  150 
in  pots,  210  ; early,  650 
sowing,  057 
Mildew,  216 

in  a vinery,  325,  345,  354,  493 
on  Cucumbers,  714 
on  Roses,  70S 

on  Vines,  3,  20,  219,  312,  316,  476 
Milfoil,  Crimson,  76 

Millipedes  and  centipedes,  getting  rid  of, 
9 

Miltonia  cuneata,  138 
Roezli,  161 
vexillaria,  161,  521 
Mina  lobata,  spray  of,  190 
Mint,  159 
bed,  551 
Mistletoe,  555 
berries,  624,  639 

Mock  Orange,  Small-leaved,  258 
Oranges,  291 
Moles,  killing,  205 
on  lawns,  342 
Monkshood,  22 

Moss-litter  for  Strawberry-beds,  345 
manure,  212 

Mulberry-tree,  treatment  of  old,  693 
Musa  Caveyidishi,  499 
Mushroom-bed,  making  a,  493  ; starting 
a,  407 

beds,  101,  274,  380 
house,  2,  70,  98,  310,  364,  460,  472 
spawn,  planting;  119 
Mushrooms,  197,  374,  611,  703 
and  maggots,  294 
curious,  371 
eaten  by  slugs,  5S7 
failing,  507 
gathering,  612 
growing  in  pasture-field,  700 
in  a cellar,  growing,  2"1,  669 
I weakly,  579 


Mullein  Pyramidal,  the,  223 
Woolly,  the,  223 
Mulleins,  223 
Musk-seed,  sowing,  569 
Mustard,  652, 

and  Cress  in  a greenhouse,  652 
Myosotis,  198 
Myriopteris  eleyans,  162 
Myrtle  against  a house,  23 
cuttings,  683 
leaves,  blight  on,  570 
seed,  ripening  of,  658 
trees  not  flowering,  150 
Myrtles,  287 
old,  cutting  back,  658 


N 


■^ANODES  medusa,  273 
Narcissi,  516 
for  a room,  577 
Narcissus  Ard-Righ,  77 
cyclamineus,  328,  329 
General  Gonlon,  77 
Golden  Spur,  77 
Henry  Irving,  77 
Irish  King,  77 
obvallaris,  77 
pallidas  pr?ecox,  77 
poeticus  ornatus,  47 
Poet’s,  not  dowering,  89 
Polyanthus  in  the  open,  623 
princeps,  77 
ruyilohus,  89 
variiformis,  77 
Nasturtium,  best  Dwarf,  40 
the  Flame,  360 
Nasturtiums,  best,  44.3 
Dwarf,  55,  98 
Nectarines,  144,  202 

and  Peaches  falling  off,  40.5  ; on  open 
walls ; 566  ; three  best,  628 
blistering,  305 

Nectarine-tree  with  a history,  a,  447 
Nelumhium  luteum,  358 
speciosum,  358 
Nelumbiums,  358 

Nemosia  strumosa,  285  ; S.  Suttoni,  609 
Nephrolepis,  528,  633 
bisserata,  528 

davallioides,  528 ; d.  furcans,  528 
ex'altata,  528 
for  cutting,  633 
hirsutula,  528 
pluma.  410,  528 
rufescens  tripinnatifida,  52S 
undulata,  528 
Nerine  coruscans,  310 
crispa,  310 
fiexuosa,  319 

Fothergilli  ; 319 ; as  a pot-plant,  331  ; 

treatment  of  the,  624 
Manselli,  319 
sarniensis,  319 
Nerines,  310 
Nerium,  .500 

New  Zealand,  note  from,  235 
Nicotiana  attiiiis,  342 
N ierembergia  rioularis,  368 
Nierembergias,  368 
Niyht-shade,the  Jasmine,  701 
NothochUena  distans,  306,  514 
Eckloniana,  306 
ferruginea,  306 
lanuginosa,  306 
Marantse,  502 
rxifa,  306,  602 
sinuata,  306 
sxdphurea,  300,  359 
trichonianoides,  306 
Nothochhenas,  306,  359 
Notospartium  Cannichadim,  277, 393 
Nutmeg,  floxvering-spray  of,  317 
Nuts,  Col),  treatment  of,  384 
small,  preserving,  678 
Nut-trees,  pruning,  476 
Nymphjea,  342 
in  flower,  a,  342 
MarUacea  carnea,  513,  562 


O 

QAK,  Evergreen,  the,  in  Somersetshire, 

Kern,  repotting,  219 
Oclontoglossum  Alexandra;,  40,  138,  366 
Cervantes!,  154 
citrosmum,  137,  267,  551,  606 
crisptnn,  13,  109,  193,  383,  657 
crocidipterum,  154 
gloriosum,  300,  426 
grante,  161,  438,  565 
Harryanum,  290 
Ilunnewelliaiuim,  67 
Loiidesboroughianum,  427 
moadense,  415 
odoratum,  67 
Oerstedi  majus,  278 
polyxantlium,  109 

Kossi,  272,  308,  653  ; R.  majus,  40,  43, 
137,  356 

Schlieperianum,  308 
triumphaiis,  13,  115 
Uro-Skinneri,  584 
Odontoglossums,  373 
Oil-jars,  Italian,  374 
oil-stove,  430 

for  a greenhouse,  358,  368  ^ 
in  greenhouse,  use  of,  in,  600 


Olea  fragrans,  683 

Oleatidei,  Double  Pink-Jlowered,  500 
leaves,  insects  on,  600 
the,  333,  500 
Oleanders,  young,  108 
Olearia  Haasti,  291 
Olioe,  Sweet,  683 
Oncidium  crispnni,  517 
cucullatum,  13,  109 
flexnosum,  707 
HarrUoiiiaiuim,  SO 
incurvum,  SO,  137,  300 
Jonesianum,  327 

Krameriaiium,  beetle  devouring,  193 
lanoeanum,  613 
macranthum,  99 
maculatum,  13 
Marshallianum,  88,  96,  193 
papilio,  308 
sarcodes,  154,  284 
species,  569 
sphacelatum,  138 
tigrinum,  278,  366,  492 
Oncidiums,  373 
Onion  Banburj!  Prize,  229 
DrUjht  August  lied,  56L 
Brown  Spanish,  a dish  of,  561 ; the, 
478 

culture  of  the,  699 
Dutch  Blood-red,  561 
fly,  251 

Giant  Roe.ca,  561 
plants,  eggs  on,  259 
plant,  the,  137 

Potato,  or  Underground,  714 
Strawberry  or  Essex,  18 
White  Lisbon,  101  ; Porhigal,  101 
Onions,  78,  213,  052 
autumn-sown,  10 
best  kinds  of,  501 
further  notes  on,  714 
good,  18 

hard  beds  for,  053,  677 
harvesting  the  crop,  714 
insect  attacks,  714 
mildew  on,  316 
saving  the  seed,  714 
sowing,  for  pickles,  699 
Spring,  bunch  of,  340 
spring-sown,  340 
Tree,  034 
two  good,  101 
varieties  of,  699 
winter,  714 

Opuntia  Rafinesouiana,  liW 
Orange  and  Uemon  plants,  466 
Mock,  Umall-leaved,  258 
Oranges  in  small  ]iots,  509 
Orange-tree,  551 
treatment  of  an,  438,  586 
Orange-trees  from  seed,  551 
propagation  of,  552 
raising,  117 
young,  25,  33 

Orchard  house,  42,  70,  142,  262,  378 
planliiig  an,  311,  325 
trees,  436  ; regrafting,  103  : treatment 
of,  493 

Orchi.l,  ail  amateur’s,  053 
Bird's-liill,  the,  532 
blue-flowered,  a,  99 
Butterfly,  the,  244,  569 
house,  cool,  shading  in  a,  22 
Slipper,  flower  of  a,  22 
Orchids,  an  admirer  of,  40 
and  Cucumbers,  210 
a year’s  record  of  cool-grown,  629 
best  book  on,  the,  96 
Butterfly,  244 

cool-li?use,  82,  283,  360,  420 
for  a beginner,  43 
for  a cool  temperature,  587 
for  amateurs,  702,  707 
for  ail  ordinary  greenhouse,  67 
from  Holmes  Chapel,  709 
from  Leeds,  687 
from  seed,  raising,  053 
from  .South  Africa,  491 
from  South  America,  492 
greenhouse,  27 
Hardy  Slipper,  22 
in  a greenhouse,  246,  415 
in  flower  all  the  year  round,  654 
in  winter,  003 
in  1894,  665 
Melons  with,  193 
Mexican,  for  amateurs,  137 
potting  generally,  13 
repotting,  569 
Orchis,  013 

Osmanthus  fragrans,  683 
Osmunda  regalis,  24,  717 
Ostrya  carpinifolia,  19 
Oswego  Tea,  the,  313 
Ouvirandra  fenestralis,  397 
Oxera  pulchella,  475 


P 

PiEONXES.  -391 
^ uotoson.  1-3 
fragrance  of,  19G.  3*30 
tree,  not  flowering,  173 
Pgeony-tree,  large,  transplanting  a,  U07 
Palm,  43S 
a Date,  717 

a Fan-Uaved,  101,  440 
a fine,  438 
a useful,  414 

Parlour,  leaves  of,  contracting,  ; 
leaves  of.  turning  brown,  087:  pro- 
pagation of  tlie,  841 : unhealthy,  8*J4 
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Palms,  4"il 
and  Ferns,  I2(i 
compost  for,  703 
for  a room,  255 
lianilsome,  398 
sickly,  205 
some  useful,  414 
unhealthy,  138, 519 
Pampas  Grass,  673 
Pandanus  javanicus  variegatus,  531 
Pansies,  154,  335,  363,  391,  527,  695 
and  Carnations,  grub  eating,  16 
and  Polyanthuses,  411,  431 
seedling,  246,  411 
treatment  of,  270 
tufted,  200,  623 
Pansy  seed,  482 

tufted,  Archie  Grant,  205  ; Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  200  ; for  small  gardens, 
.583 

Papaoer  somniferwn,  160 
Paraflin-oil  for  slugs  and  snails,  240 
Parakeet,  death  of,  234 
Parrot,  bath  for,  624 
Parsnip  HoUow-crotvned  or  Student,  78 
Jersey  Marrow,  530 
Parsnips,  78 
Pasque-flower,  the,  113 
Passiflora  coerulea,  100,  148 
Passion-flower,  common,  spiay  of,  620 
Constance  Elliot,  19,  37 
Impiratrice  Eugenie  arranged  in  a 
case,  477 

never  blooming,  37 4,  688 
Scarlet  and  Rose,  570 
Passion-flowers,  82,  319,  718 
for  cutting,  620 
for  decoration,  477 
Paoia  niacrostachya,  291,  299 
Pea-bugs,  482 

Pea,  Eoerlasting  White,  079 
Glory,  the,  243 
guards,  64 
Sweet,  stakes,  703 
Peas,  119,  213 
diseased,  193 
Dwarf,  271 

early,  634  ; in  the  open  ground,  651 
Everlasting,  148,  190,  302 
for  exhibition,  how  to  grow,  212 
mice,  and  birds,  401 

Sweet,  288,  302,  466,  672,  080  ; in  April, 
134  ; new,  302  ; sowing,  639 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  181 
blister,  144 

border,  making  a,  616 
house,  174  ; late,  286 ; Strawberries  in 
a,  263 

houses.  448  ; early,  496 
Mignonette,  104 
troubles,  160 
Peaches,  127,  144,  292 
and  Chrysanthemums,  056 
and  Nectarines  falling  off,  405  ; on  open 
walls,  566  ; three  best,  628 
rotting,  138 
splitting,  447 
treatment  of,  670 
under  glass,  30 
Peach-tree,  205 
after  planting,  522 
buds  dropping,  640 
in  bloom,  38,  44 

Peach-trees  in  a cold  greenhouse,  5To 
in  the  open  air,  257 
insects  on,  187 
lifting,  567 
on  open  walls,  242 
planting,  447 
scale  upon,  667 
Peacock,  Japanese,  234 
Pear  and  Apple-leaves  affected,  l8l 
and  Apple-trees,  blight  on,  024 
Apple,  a,  601 
Beurre  Bose,  693 
Beurre  d'Ainanlis,  305,  365 
Beurri  Nantn  is,  432 
Beurr6  Ranee,  432,  441,  581 
Catillac,  50(1,  680 ; for  m.arkcl,  492  ; 

Stewing  in  fruit,  545 
Citron  des  Cannes,  305 
Conseitler  de  la  Cour,  490 
Doyennddu  Comice,  492 
Duchesse  de  Bordeaux,  581 
Duchesse  d'lHver,  stewing,  490 
Durondeau,  365 
Easter  Beurri,  581 
Jargomlle,  the,  305,  616,  086 
Josephine  de  Malines,  533,  581 
Knight’s  Monarch,  581 
late  a,  581 
JIarie  Benoist,  581 
Marie  Louise,  257 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  581 
Nouvelle  Fnlvie,  581 
< lllivier  de  .Serres,  581 
Souvenir  du  Congr6s,  305 
stocks.  Quince,  versus,  447 
(fvedale’s  St.  Germain,  711 
Vauquelin,  432 

Williams'  Bon  Chrftien,  186,  305 
Winter  Nelis,  581 
Pears,  144,  292,  447 

and  Apples,  keeping,  419 ; late,  454  ; 
regrafting,  3 

and  Plums  for  a north  wall,  476 
as  pyramids  and  horizontal,  587 
autumn,  two  good,  365 
barren,  72 
cracking,  305 
early,  305 

for  profit,  plenty  of,  500 
gathering,  344 
good,  693 
grafting,  628 


Pears,  insects  on,  205 
late,  581 

many  sorts  of,  on  one  tree,  389 
notes  on,  490 

on  White  Thorn  sto<'k,  703 
pyramid,  670 
stewing,  545,  711 
stock,  for,  688  • 

two  useful,  432 
upright  cordon,  655 

wall,  for  small  and  inedimn-sized 
gardens,  201 

Pear-tree,  alter  root-pruning,  522 
an  unfruitful,  398,  405 
a productive,  521 
example  of  upright  cordon,  055 
Glou  Morceau,  201 
growing  too  strongly,  181 
in  a pot,  well-grown,  a,  44 
Marie  Louise  in  the  garden,  Stra§an 
House,  257 
pyramid,  070 
small,  on  cottage  toall,  344 
Pear-trees  in  pots,  44 
old,  374 

on  a wire-trellis,  examples  of  trainimj, 
629 

on  house  walls,  344 
renovating,  673 

Peat,  Lilies  which  do  best  in,  242 
Moss-litter,  55 ; for  a hot-bed,  12 ; 
manure,  19 
Peats,  boggy,  705 
Pelargonium  culture,  232 
Dr.  Andre,  303 

Ivy-leaved,  variegated,  in  a basket,  35 
leaves,  unhealthy,  606 
versus  Geranium,  569 
Zonal,  245  ; flowers  not  opening,  587 
Pelargoniums,  bedding,  585 ; wintering, 
586 

best  decorative,  227 
in  a cottage  window,  264 
Ivy-leaved,  as  basket  plants,  35  ; for  a 
window,  136,  204;  not  flowering,  74, 
240 

show  varieties,  227 
tricolor,  253 
window,  570 
winter-flow’ering,  413 
Pelargoniums,  Zonal,  569,  663  ; colours  of, 
703  ; for  a window,  280  ; for  summer 
flowering,  587  ; failing,  673  ; manage- 
ment of,  674 
Pellcea  hella,  19 
Pentstemon  Hartwegi,  345 
notes,  130 
the,  329 

Pentstemons,  109,  335,  381 
and  their  culture,  345 
and  'Verbenas  in  winter,  482 
cuttings  of,  40 
in  winter,  452,  467 
planting,  59 

Pergolas  and  arches.  Bamboo  canes  for, 
119 

Periwinkles,  162 
Pests,  insect,  668 
Petunias,  101,  332,  013 
from  cuttings,  271 
note  on,  a,  89 
Phacelia  canipanularia,  207 
Phaloenopsis  amabilis,  244 
Pheasants,  feeding,  194 
management  of,  206 
rearing,  205 

Philadelphus  coronarius,  101 
hirsvtus,  161 
Phiilyreas,  the,  515 
Pklebodium  aurcum,  107 
Phlox  am(Ena,  149 
Drnmmondi,  86 
i the,  170 
Phloxes,  335,  591 
Dwarf,  485 
Perennial,  709 
White,  317 

Phoenix  reelinata,  05 
Photographic  competilioii,  13,  571 
Photographs  received,  481 
Phyinatodes  albo-sgwamata,  491 
Physalis  Alkekengi,  377 
Physianthus  albens,  252 
Picotees,  223 

and  Carnations,  387  ; notes  on,  368 
Pictures,  winter  and  spring,  704 
Pigeon-manure,  22,  45 
Pigeons,  food  for,  536 
Pine-apple  flower,  a,  6 
Pine,  Norfolk  Island,  105 
Pines,  42,  126,  184,  196,  364 
repotting,  16 
Pinguicula  caudata,  134 
grandiflora,  472 
hirtiflora,  133 
vailisneriaefolia,  134 
I’inguiculas,  133,  473 
Pink,  lemon-coloured,  is  there  a ? 679 
Mrs.  Lakin,  309 
Mrs.  Sinkins,  535 
on  l)ehalf  of  the,  045 
single-ttowered,  a good  form  of,  38 
Pinks,  335 

and  Carnations,  rare,  488 
and  Thrift  beside  steps,  400 
forcing,  356 
notes  on,  356 
old,  treatment  of,  670 
seedling,  246 
single-flowered,  38 
White,  267  ; forcing,  121 
Pipes,  hot-water,  painting,  688 
Pitcher-plant,  a,  448 
plants,  449 
Pits,  brick,  25 


Pits,  cold,  310 
forcing,  50 
I’it,  use  of,  087 
Plant,  a Pitcher,  448 
climbing,  for  a window,  41 
edging-,  best,  80 
fine  variegated-leav - d,  a,  203 
for  a house  wail,  40.  474,  480 
hardy,  a good,  474 
Iiouse,  hard-wooded,  :190 
houses  iu  August,  32.')  ; shading,  183 
India-rubber,  unhealthy  leaves  on  an, 
700 

Onion,  eggs  on,  259 

pot.  Hydrangea  hortensis  as  a,  209  ; 

Nerine  Pothergilli  as  a,  331 
rock,  a pretty,  455 
seeds,  various,  sowing,  658 
specimen,  Dipladenia  boliviensis  as  a, 
329 

Tobacco,  for  a room,  342 
window,  Crinum  Moorei  as  a,  315 
Plants,  Abutilons  as  pillar  and  roof,  385 
and  flowers  in  the  house,  620  ; season- 
able notes  on,  622 
and  shrubs  for  north  borders,  497 
bedding,  2,  170  ; and  l-’yrethrums  for 
market,  672 ; from  seed,  24,  33  ; pro- 
pagating, 42,  332,  336,  706  ; shelter- 
ing, 390 

best  edging,  114 
Blackberry,  441 

bone-meal  for  Chrysanthemums  and 
other  plants,  391 
border,  few  good,  a,  282-  - 
ljulbous,  best,  331 ; in  pots,  notes  on, 
154  ; neglected,  11 
Cape  and  New  Holland,  3-57 
carpet,  raising,  100 
Castor-oil,  136  ; seeds  of,  165 
Cauliflower,  119 
Celery,  119 

Chrysanthemum,  for  walls,  487  ; stimu- 
lating Chrysanthemum,  273 
climbing,  83,  580  ; choice,  356 ; for  a 
window,  65 ; on  a farm-house  in 
Surrey,  369  , useful,  252 
Cucumber,  294  ; dying,  219  ; flies  on, 
380 

cutting  down,  192 
Cytisus,  losing  their  leaves,  lOS 
decorative,  for  a house,  451 ; for  a room 
in  winter,  598  ; for  the  house,  032,  712 
Egg,  raising,  193 
Eucalj-ptns,  425  ; tall,  437 
few  good,  a,  93 
tew  late-flowering,  a,  474 
fine-foliaged,  377,  455 
tine-leaved  and  variegated,  372  ; hardy, 
403  ; in  the  garden,  367 
flowering,  for  Christmas,  680 
foliage,  tor  a room,  136;  trunk  of  tree 
covered  with,  85 
for  a Ired,  47 
for  a centre  l)ed,  4 
for  a cold  greenhouse,  108 
for  a conservator.v  facing  east,  51,  74 
for  a grave,  266,  282 
for  a hanging-basket,  66,  72 
for  a leau-to  greenhouse,  480 
for  a London  garden,  101 
tor  a north  greenhouse,  168 
for  a sandy  l>ank  in  Surrey,  388 
for  a shaded  border,  4,  21 
for  a shady  garden,  195 
for  a small  garden,  190  ; portico,  398 
for  a wall,  4 
for  a window,  35,  11 
lor  baskets.  Bellflowers  as,  209 
forced,  after  tilooming,  167 
for  china  and  glass  ornaments,  110 
for  cold  greenhouse,  188 
for  garden,  154 
for  gravelly  Ijank,  522 
for  hanging-baskets,  1'21 
for  late  blooms,  141 
for  lawn  beds,  58 
for  outside  window-boxes,  23,  35 
for  rustic  arch,  182 
for  seaside,  191 

for  shady  border,  509  ; rockery,  170 

for  shallow  vases,  260 

for  south  Ijorder,  224 

for  stone  vases,  44,  76,  88 

for  the  banks  of  ponds,  165 

for  the  cool  greenhouse,  518 

for  trellis,  181 

for  wild  spots,  408 

for  window-boxes,  78 

from  seeds,  raising,  122 

fumigating,  69 

good  and  easily  grown,  6 

grafted  versus  own  root,  537 

greenhouse,  123  ; and  hard-wooded,  295  ; 

out-of-doors,  357  ; planting  out,  183 
half-hardy,  two  good,  352 
fiard-woeded,  2,  84,  350,  378,  479  ; little 
grown,  479 

hardy,  fine-leaved,  468 ; flowering  and 
shrubs  in  small  gardens,  153  ; for  a 
room,  121,  152,  101,  222,  209,  287  ; her- 
Ijaceous,  459 ; in  shade,  some,  374  ; 
variegated,  59  ; well-grown,  237 
herbaceous,  for  show,  131, 688  ; in  Grass, 
171;  shrubs  and,  444,  454;  tran.s- 
planting,  591,  705 
house,  66,  77 
hybridising,  76 

in  a conservatory,  black  spots  on,  326  ; 
with  Ferns,  25 

in  a frame  for  profit,  growing,  467 
in  a small  greenliouse,  408,  410 
in  cold  frame,  416  ; in  frames,  703 
I ndia-ruhl)cr,  701 
in  flower  at  Queenstown,  -25S 


plants  in  hanging-baskets,  23 
late  autumn-flowering,  fora  cool  green 
house,  283 

liquid-manure  tor,  102 

manure  for,  109 

Moss-litter  for,  176 

near  the  glass,  26,  62 

neglected,  3-57,  393,  425,  466 

of  herbaceous  habit  for  forcing,  -lOO 

of  shrubby  habit  for  forcing,  -lOO 

on  a sunless  wall,  123 

Orange  and  Lemon,  466 

perennial,  4,  21 

pot.  Heliotropes  as,  2k5 

raising,  368 

rock  garden,  441  ; useful,  3-14 
room,  Arecas  as,  65  ; in  winter,  503,  514 
shade-loving,  162 

stove,  flne-lea\ed,  372;  little  known, 
450 

Strawberry-plants,  establishing,  292  ; 
failing,  246 

suitable  for  wall  tops  and  dry  spots, 
211 

table.  Ferns  as,  513 
to  bloom  at  Christmas,  570 
Tomato,  119,  131 
trailing,  73 

under  a Cedar,  429  ; a A'ew-hedge,  19  ; 

trees,  112,  12-5 
vase,  in  Gibraltar,  219 
Vegetable  Marrow,  raising  the,  270 
wall,  climbers  and,  9 ; Geraniums  as,  210 
water,  342  ; choice,  358 
window  and  greenliouse,  32-1,  341  ; 
Lilium  auratimi  as  a,  423  ; Spir»as  as, 
65 

winter-blooming,  1.18,  29.8,  339 
I'leiones,  .161 
Pleurothallis  picta,  123 
Plot,  taking  in  a,  374 
Plumbago,  Blue,  25 
capensis,  treatment  of  a,  606 
culture  of,  180 
Plum  Bullace,  72 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  419 
Green  Gaye,  120 
Kelsey,  the,  -533 

Guilin’s  Golden  Gage,  fruiting -branch 
of,  627 

Plums,  144,  292,  447 
and  Pears  for  a north  wall,  476 
Cherries,  and  Apricots,  training,  324 
cordon, 684 
good,  72,  353 
grafting,  685 
Green  Gage,  627 

little  known  and  interesting,  533 
not  fruiting,  676 
on  walls,  670 
standard,  20 
treatment  of,  68.5 
unsatisfactor.v,  545 
Plum-trees,  neglected,  72 
pyramid,  398,  40-5 
! Poinsettias,  34 

I ami  Calanthes  at  Grimston  Park.  34 
notes  on  the,  culture  of,  34 
propagating,  623 
treatment  of,  73 
Polyanthus,  198 
and  Pansies,  411,  431 
Polvanthuses  and  Primroses,  301 
forced,  716 

i’olygonum  alpinum,  101 
amphihinm,  401 
amplexicaule,  104 
Brunonis,  404 
capitatum,  494 
cuspidatum,  404 
filiforme,  101 
fagopyrum,  404 
orientale,  10-1 
sachalinense,  40,  101 
sphierostaohyum,  223 
oaccinifolium,  223,  401 
Polygonums,  404 
Poiypodium  cultrat  um,  10(> 
decipiens,  106 
grammitides,  106 
lycopodioides,  193 
momliforme,  106 
nigrescens,  559 
organense,  106 
pendulum,  106 
Picoti  128 
semiadnatuin,  IOC 
suspensum,  lOG 
vHlgare,  331 

I’olypodies,  little  known,  128 
small-growing,  106 
Polypodiums,  the,  .5.59 
Polypody,  Black-stemmed,  the,  551 
Golden,  the,  467 
I’ommeloe,  the,  242 
Pond,  soil  from,  193 
Ponds,  plants  for  the  banks  of,  165 
I’oppies,  166 

Iceland,  46,  386  ; etc.,  loosely  arrnnyed 
in  a vase,  465 

Poppy,  Anemones,  199  ; a bed  of,  100 
Californian,  tlie,  .3-54,  367 
opium,  166 
Illume,  the,  224 

Porch,  Creepers  for  dr.auglity,  205,  640 
improving,  a,  120 

of  house,  with  Creepers  and  flowers, 
650 

Rose  W.  A.  Richardson,  on  a,  131 
Wustaria  sinensis,  over  a,  383 
Potato- Apples,  324 

Potato  Beauty  of  Hebron,  from  Sussex 
653 

disease,  417 
good,  340 


it 


Potato  Imperator,  GtW  ; abiwniKil  growth 
oJ\ 

Regent,  the,  7<h» 

Royal  Jersey  Fluke,  l«i  l 
rou^h-skiimtid,  612 
Schoolmaster,  a dish  of,  57U 
the  Bruce,  324 
Irec,  the,  219 

White  Elephant,  Oil  ; Kidney,  .VU 
I'otatos,  ll'J 
i>est  maimie  for,  1!)7 
crossin;*’,  79 

early,  301,  (i03  ; in  potti,  077  ; versus 
late-]>lante(l,  404 
earthing  up,  271 
for  market,  "TO will”-,  197 
for  seed,  406 
for  show, 461 
^'rowing,  17i> 
in  frames,  1S2 
notes  on,  7U0 
jtlanting,  47^: 
seed,  3b;o,  306,  612,  711 
select,  for  small  gardens,  677 
some  good,  670 
storing,  406 
the  best,  501 
well-flavoured,  611 
Pot-pourri,  making,  321,  342,  363 
Poultry,  food  for,  123 
keeping,  28,  174 
treatment  of,  404 
Rratia  anyulata,  455 
Prickly  Thrift,  460,  461 
Primroses  and  I’olyanthuses,  391 
as  window  plants,  621 
bunch.  111 

Double,  148  ; White,  increasing,  676 
in  shady,  peat  bed,  374 
Primula,  Chinese,  Double,  666 
leaves,  insects  on,  640 
obeonica,  23,  50,  282  ; is  it  hurtful  to 
the  touch  V 551 
sinensis,  712 
Primulas,  501 

Chinese,  558,  585  ; for  wirityr*fl<>wering. 

raising,  658;  in  flower,  635,  5i»9 
treatment  of,  340,  358 
Pritchardia  filifera,  414 
yrandis,  440 
Privet-hedge,  a,  371 
cutting  down,  640 
8weet  Brier  and,  285,  297,  408 
Profit,  hardy  bulbous  flowers  for,  (>66 
Propagating  Araucaria  excelsa,  475 
a Tulip-tree,  407 
Aucubas,  291 
Azaleas,  50 

bedding  plants,  42,  332,  336 
Calceolarias,  424 
Camellias,  73 
Chrysanthemums,  496 
Clematis,  407,  419,  464 
Dahlias,  134 
Euonymus,  105 
Ficus  elastica,  25 
Gardenias,  25 

Gloxinias  by  leaves,  121,  133 
house,  298  ' 

Rhododendrons,  205 
the  Stag’s-horn  Fern,  482 
the  Vuian,  118 
Propagator,  a,  73,  623 
diiscription  of  a,  33 
making  a,  61 1 
managing  a,  12 
use  of,  25,  193 
Pruning  Almond-trces,  522 
and  manuring  Roses,  88 
and  treatment  of  Roses,  470 
Arbor-Vita),  105 
Climbing  Roses,  10 

Escallonia  macrantha,  propagating  and, 
717 

greenhouse  Roses,  493 
hard,  93 

Mareohal  Kiel  Rose,  117 
Xut-trees,  476 
pot-Roses,  516 

Roses,  10,  445,  70S;  under  glass,  258 
summer,  144,  258 
winter,  of  fruit-trees,  568 
Pteris  argyrea,  318,  40fi 
cretica,  (520  ; c.  albo-lineata,  318 
Mayi,  406 

nemoralis  variegata,  318 
serrulata,  620 

tremula,  461  ; treatment  of,  673 
tricolor,  318,  106 
Victorhe,  318 
Pterises  for  ••utting,  633 
Pullets  to  lay,  age  for,  7oi 
treatment  of,  571,  704 
Putt\',  preserving,  20 
Pyra<'antha,  Irearinent  of  a,  451 
P.>  rcthruins  and  hc(.lding  plants  lor  jnar- 
ket,  672 

Double  and  Single,  501 
Ryretkrum  aliginosum,  583,  j91 
Pyrus  aria,  454 
japonica,  100,  106  ; hedge,  80 
5Ialus  baccata,  118 ; M.  Bertini,  666, 
694  ; M.  floribunda,  118 


Q 

Quarry,  oi<i,  240 

(Quassia  amara,  123 
tjuecn  of  the  I’rairic,  462 
Queries,  \ arious,  227 
Quince  ^'ereus  Pear-stocks,  447 
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pABBIT  manure,  181 
^ Kahl)its,  feecliii",  160 
ill  winter,  523 
Kadishes,  032 
early,  501 
frame,  011 
market,  30 

Radish,  Turnip,  f.aryc  While,  Suiniiicr, 
30  ; Scarlet,  30 
White  Strasbourg,  30 
yellow  S^lmmer  Turnip,  101 
Kailway  stations,  flower  ijardeiiiii^  al, 

Kamiiirnliis,  210 
Lyalli,  523,  000 
treatment  of,  587 

Raspberries,  best  sorts  of,  300,  384 
culture  of,  311 
cutting  down,  703 
diseased,  203,  292 
eaten  by  beetles,  193 
for  market,  523 
moving,  010 
planting,  490 
summer  treatment  of,  201 
Raspberry  Bauinforth's  SeeUUny,  311 
canes,  432 
good  market,  a,  521 
planting  a,  084 
Nootka,  the,  and  others,  040 
Rats,  destruction  of,  580,  086 
water,  killing,  094 
Redpole,  management  of  530,  553 
Red-spider,  63,  303,  049 ; and  Cuemnbers, 
182 

in  Melon  frames,  194 
on  fruit-trees,  145 
Refuse,  burnt  for  the  garden,  578 
Renanthera  coccinea,  439 
Rhododciulron  Aucklandi,  351 
Countess  of  Haddington,  37,  185 
exoniense  in  a pot,  003 
Falconer i,  flowers  of,  413 
gloxinieeflorum,  407 
greenhouse,  a,  485 
hybrid,  a,  637 

multicolor  Mrs.  John  Heal,  037 
seedling,  a,  205 
Veitchi,  -205 
Rhododendrons,  277 
curious,  519 

greenhouse,  413,  485  ; in  pots,  003,  674  ; 

treatment  of,  673 
Java,  hybrid,  037 
manure  for,  566 
manuring,  534 
l>ropagating,  205 
treatment  of,  493 
Rhubarb  and  Seakale,  forcing,  59 
failing,  171 

forcing,  530,  551,  570,  011,  077 
management  of,  687,  089 
roots,  50 ; dividing,  18,  30 
Kichardia  iBthiopica,  412 
albo-maculata,  442 
aurata,  442 
Elliottiana,  142 
hastata,  412 
melanoleuca,  fl2 
I’entlandi,  142 
Ricinns  dying,  007 
(iihsoni  for  a room,  '230 
Rocliea  falcala,  323,  084 
Rockeries  and  borders,  preparing  soils 
for,  10-j 

^ Rockery,  good  shruli  for  a,  351 
' rearranging  a,  403 
shadj-,  plants  for,  170 
Rockfoil,  good,  a,  31 

Rock  garden  at  Broadlands,  Newton 
Abbot,  part  of,  59  j at  Batsford,  in 
the,  7 ; bold,  a,  7 ; plants,  useful,  354 
1 gardens,  -59 
Madvvort,  160 
plant,  prett,v,  a,  4-55 
plants,  441 

Rockwork  and  Ferns,  153 
I Rocky  mound,  a,  313 
I Rondeletia,  vase  of  /louvrs  of,  320 
I Room, -Ficus  elastica  for  a,  504 
i fndia-rul)i)ei -plant  for  a,  5 4 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  in  a,  8 
Narcissi  for  a,  577 

plants  in  winter,  539  ; decorative,  598 
Rootery  and  Fungus,  500 
Root  priming  fruit-trees,  3-59 
Roots,  foreing,  011 
Rosa  centifolia,  17 
cristata,  17 
luckla,  301,  -511 
lutea,  57 

rugosa  alba,  198  ; flowers  of,  205 
Rose  Aeacia,  288,  291 
Aim^e  Vibert,  521 
Anna  Ollivier,  544 
arcties,  651 

arch  in  cottage  garden,  547 
Banksian,  a,  157,  1!)8,  235 ; note  on, 
177 

beds,  brewers’  Hops  for,  221 
beetle,  410 
best  single,  the,  198 
buds,  deformed,  219  ; faulty,  198  ; selec- 
tion of,  330 

imsh,  tine,  a,  314  ; for  a grave,  3-58, 
370 

I Cabbage  or  Provence,  17 

Celine  Foresticr,  97,  117,  132  ; eutting 
I down,  177 


I Rose  Charles  Wood,  1 10 
Cheshunt  Ilyiirid,  'TO 
Christmas,  treatment  of,  (i57 
Climliing  Dev  oniensis,  403;  I’erle  des 
Jardins,  358 

1 Cloth  of  Cold,  '298  , 301 

Comtesse  dc  Nadaillg,c,  503 

Crimson  Rambler,  009 

cuttings,  403  ; sinking  in  water,  235 

Devoniensis,  358 

Doeleur  Baillon,  110 

Dr.  Grill,  235,  483 

Duchessc  d’Auerstadt,  304 

Edith  Giflord,  1S4 

Klie  .Morel,  110 

Kmilic  Dupuy,  1-57,  -235 

failure,  455,  403 

flowers,  colour  of,  90  ; wilheiing,  0-55 
foliage,  157 

Franyisea  Kri'iger,  pruning,  062 
garden,  making  a,  479 
Gloire  de  Dijoiij  49,  58,  137,  180,  210, 
2.58,  44.5,  479  ; in  a cold  house,  717  ; 
liiinid-manure  for,  703  ; noCthe  best, 
275 

Gloire  de  Duoher,  116 

Gloire  Lyonnaise,  304,  379 

good  ganien,  a,  289 

Grace  Darling,  000 

green-fiy  on  a,  89,  97 

grower,  a successful,, 210 

Guelder,  a good,  258 

Gustave  Piganeau,  198,  330 

Harrison's  'i'ellovv,  144 

Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  flower  of,  575 

lioiise,  98,  225,  402  ; h erns  in  a,  24 

liovv  to  plant  a,  402 

in  a greenhouse,  479 

I nnocente  Pii  ola,  289 

Japanese,  the,  and  its  varieties,  198 

Ra  France,  275 

leaves,  spotted,  186  ; unhealthv,  587 

R’IdOal,  117,  370 

Lord  Raglan,  116 

Madame  Lambard,  275,  483 

.Madame  Vidot,  116 

JIadame  Welch,  699 

maggots,  216 

Maiden’s  Blush,  on  a Surrey  cottage, 
599 

Mardchal  Niel,  17,  88,  97,  1'23,  138,  186, 
•205  , 389,  4-23,  445,  463,  552,  .570,  599, 
073  ; an  ailing,  88,  97  ; failure  of,  20-5  ; 
in  a conservatory,  49,  57  : in  pots, 
132  ; priming,  117,  587 ; sickly,  00'2, 
082 ; treatment  of,  144,  050 ; un- 
healthy, 1-57,  718 
.Marie  d'Orleans,  235,  304 
Marie  Henriette,  330 
Marie  van  Houtte,  483 
Marquise  de  .Mortemart,  110 
Marquise  de  Salisbury,  370,  478 
JIarquise  de  Vivens,  235 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  340,  379 
Miss  Hassard,  110 
Moss,  17 

Mrs.  Bosanquet,  225 
Nardv  Fr6res,  116 
new,  -289 

Niplietos,  leaves  dn  iiig  up>,  177 
Noisette,  313 
pests,  ISO 

President  IVillermoz,  110 
lied  Dragon,  116 
Red  Gloire,  4'23,  14.5,  103 
rools  ill  damp  soil,  .’>11 
seeds,  sowing,  117,  132 
, Senateiir  Vaisse,  379 
Seven  Sisters,  210 
Sophie  Cocquerelle,  110 
Souvenir  de  C.  .MontauU,  110 
Souvenir  de  Wootton,  -289 
Souvenir  d'lm  Ami,  07,  483 
Stanvvell  Perpetual,  599 
stocks,  225  ; for  budding,  97 
Sun,  a,  382  ; a beautiful,  382 
Tea,  a,  423,  445,  463 ; Etoile  de  Lyon, 
97,  117  ; Ethel  Brovvnlow,  304 ; good 
red,  359  ; house,  56 ; Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  117  ; The  Bride,  098  ; treatment 
of  a,  29,  49 
The  Pet,  600 

Triomphe  de  Pernet  pire,  609 
Triomphe  de  Rennes,  225 
I velvety  H. P.,478 

Viscountess  Folkestone,  314,  346,  478, 
606 

W.  .\.  Richardson  not  llovvering,  5-52 : 
1 on  a porch,  131;  White  Japanese, 
198 

vellow-flovvered,  for  s]ian-roofed  grccn- 
hoiise,  177 
Roses,  45.5,  463 
all  tile  year  round,  10 
and  Carnations  for  pots,  604  ; wintering, 
.558 

and  Clematis  for  an  east  wall,  49 
and  fruit-trees  for  walls,  370;  and  fruit- 
trees,  manure  for,  394,  405 
and  leaf-mould,  607 

and  Solanum  jasminoides  growing  over 
the  front  of  a cottage,  143 
a retrospect,  66.3 
autumn,  good,  27.5 
Banksian,  186,  304 
beetle  on,  181 

best  pillar,  445,  455  ; Tea  and  Noisette, 
455 

I black  blotxihes  on,  198 

Bourbon,  225,  370 
Imdding,  '265,  289 
‘ Inidded  Brier,  68'2 

' Imds,  decayed,  '246 

^ liush,  409,  419 

I China,  T25 


Roses,  Christmas,  75,  94,  549  ; in  tulis,  55  ; 
planting  out-of-doors,  587  ; position 
for,  688  ; propagating,  6'23 
Climliing,  17,  57.5  ; and  Hoiis,  101  ; and 
Hv.ai-inths,  17  ; and  Ivy,  37  ; in  a pot, 
•2!) ; in  winter,  529  ; priining,  10  ; Teas, 
313,  :i30 ; under  glass,  110 
Cluster,  031,  082;  over  a cottage  front , 
031 

constant  and  frcc-Hovvering,  483 
cut,  for  market,  098 
dark,  two  good,  009 
diseased,  144 
Dwarf,  for  a border,  479 
early,  planting  and  potting,  393 
for  a border,  419,  423,  403 
for  a greenliouse,  483 
for  an  east  wall,  58 
for  arches  and  pillars,  544 
for  a trellis,  379 
for  market,  609,  631 
for  [lots,  507 
for  sandy  loam  soil,  530 
for  show,  58  ; best,  304 
fragrant  H.P.,  44.5,  455 
Fran^isca  Kruger,  pruning,  655 
from  cuttings,  246 
fumigating,  517 
green-fly  on,  192,  588 
growing,  370,  394,  409 
lialf-standard,  29,  49 
hardy  climbing,  314 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  17,  -2-25,  370;  dark 
coloured,  -289  ; few  little  known,  a, 
116 ; soil  for,  503  ; Tea,  28!),  330 
in  a bed,  training,  4-55 
in  a cold  greenhouse,  606 
in  a greenhouse,  266,  275,  688 
in  beds,  17 
in  Ireland,  193 
injured,  144 

in  March,  among  the,  57 
in  pots,  174,  5-52 
insecticides  for,  246 
in  six-inch  pots,  217 
ill  small  pots,  117 
in  suburban  ganleiis,  631 
in  the  street,  588 
Irish,  330 

Japanese,  '282,  346,  370 
late,  330 
Lenten,  31 

liquid-manure  for,  198 
manure  for,  157,  171,  70S 
mildew  on,  708 
Monthly,  or  China,  504 
Noisette,  225,  330 
notes  on,  289,  370,  478 
Old  French  or  Gallica,  225 
old  garden,  224,  265 
on  an  east  wall,  655 
on  a north-west  wall,  655 
on  their  own  roots,  '29 
on  walls,  609 
own-root,  177 

pegged  down,  116,  455  ; and  Ivy  on  a 
bank, 586 
pegging  down,  623 
pests,  216 
planting,  -504,  5s7 
jilenty  of,  ‘275 
Polyaiitha,  314 
potting,  587,  599 

pot,  304;  treatment  of  carlj,  )7i  : 
priming,  510 

preparing  for  exhiliition,  113 
|iromising  new,  330 

pruning,  19,  445,  682,  708  ; and  manur- 
ing, 88 ; and  treatment  of,  479  ; 
greenhouse,  493 ; under  glass,  258  ; 
W.  .\.  Richardson  and  Grace  Darling, 
506 

remedy  for  green-fly  on,a,  177 
seasonable  notes  on,  304,  346,  516,  698  ; 
work,  423  ; work,  for  May,  157  ; show . 
2-2S 

single,  '26-5 

some  good,  not  flowering,  235 
spring  planting  of,  29 
standard,  379 ; Brier,  for,  479 
Sweet  Brier,  the,  544 
sweet-scented,  606 

Tea,  49,  57,  225,  330  ; a dozen  for  tlie 
outdoor  garden,  483  ; and  other,  391, 
409 ; are  they  climbers  ? 699  : for 
outdoor  culture,  370  ; potting  631  ; 
repotting,  506;  scented,  185,  37<i; 
pruning,  in  pots,  529 
treatment  of,  49,  57,  '265,  275,  445,  163, 
479 

two  good,  for  outdoor  culture,  275 
two  showy,  304 

under  glass,  131,  132,  157,  514,  691 
unsatisfactory,  17 
without  scent,  313 
with  single  stems,  588 
Yellow,  45.5,  463  ; for  east  wall,  479 
Rose-trees,  117,  132 
improving,  536 
Rosmarinus  officinalis,  171 
Rubus  deliciogus,  647 
Nutkanus,  646 
Rue  Anemone,  327 
Runners,  Scarlet,  for  pickling,  430 


s 

CACCOLABIUM  hdliimm.  111 
" curvifolium,  179 
I rctUBum,  171 

I Sacred  Bcem,  wags  of  growth  of  the,  3oa 
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Sag'e,  159 
.Salads,  early,  iU-> 
in  spriii"-,  052 
Salpiglossis,  113 
Salsafy,  78,  79 

Sandwich  Island  Mammoth,  310 
Salvias,  .553 

Blue  in  winter,  437,  452 
Sah’ia,  Scarlet,  failing  to  bloom,  ISl 
splendens,  655 
Sandstone,  getting,  374 
Sandwort,  Mountain,  354 
Purplish,  354 
Sarracenia  flava,  448 
Satyrium  aureum,  300 
Sa\'ov  Cabbage,  243  ; Dwarf  Green  Curled, 
io 

Drumhead,  243,  279 
Large  Drumhead,  10 
market  good,  a,  279 
Winter  Drumhead,  50 
Savoys,  301 
culture  of,  111 
planting,  10 
S.v;ifraga  Hirculus,  ,713 
longifrtlia,  211,  4.10 
jiHiata,  170 

sarmentosa  tricolor,  0.57 
Saxifrage,  beautil'nl  a,  450 
Saxifrages,  109 
Scabious,  374 
Herman,  113 
Scale,  049 

.Scales  and  bulbils,  241 
Scammony,  253 
Schizanthuses,  168 
Schizanthus  retusus,  168  '' 

Schizostylis  coccinea,  493 
grandittora  in  winter,  623 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  24,  331 
Scorzonera,  78,  79 
Screens,  wind,  for  gardens,  555 
Sea  Holly,  a,  338 ; a good,  351  ; alpine, 
129  ; Giant,  130  ; spray  of,  129 
Winter  Cherry,  and  common  Aspara- 
gus in  a case,  136 
Hollies,  129,  338 

Seakaleand  Rhubai-b,  forcing,  .50 
crowns  tbinning  and  feeding,  324 
culture,  171 

easy  way  of  forcing,  502 
forced,  stringy,  634 
forcing,  482,  611,  703 
roots,  10, 18  ; digging  up,  10 
Sedum  dasyphyllum,  211 
glaucum,  211 

Seedlings,  pans  for  raising,  in,  586 
Seed  Potatos,  380,  396,  714 
Seeds,  Egyptian  Mummy,  58 
from  South  Africa,  IsV 
germination  of,  205 
Indian,  109 
raising  from,  241 
sowing,  1.5,  41 
Selaginella  Galeotti,  410 
grown  in  tree-form,  357 
Kraussiana,  169 
Selaginellas,  357 
culture  of,  372 
Sempervivums,  211 

Senecio  raacroglossus.  Ivy-leaved,  the, 
015 

pulcher,  377 

Shading  for  a greenhouse,  51,  62 
Shale  heap,  an  old,  37 
Shallots,  714 

Shortia  galacifolia,  75,  646 
Show,  herbaceous  plants  for,  088 
Shows  and  Societies,  flower  ; A Cactus 
.society,  704 , Alsager  Chrysanthe- 
mum, 521 ; Forest-hill  and  Catford 
District  Horticultural,  622 ; Kingston 
Chrysanthemum,  505  ; National  Ama- 
teur Gardeners’  Association,  710 ; 
National  Chrysanthemum,  550,  569  ; 
Royal  Horticultural,  505,  550,  710  ; 
Sudbury,  505 ; Yorkshire  Gala,  the, 
019 

Shrubbery  margins,  703 
small,  cleaning  a,  371 
Shrubs  and  flowers,  old-fashioned,  482 
and  hardy  flowering  plants  in  small 
gardens,  153 

and  herbaceous  plants,  444,  454 
and  plants  for  north  borders,  497 
as  a wind  screen,  688 
beautiful  Chinese,  48 
evergreen,  planting,  48 
flowering,  fine,  264  ; for  conservatorv, 
688  ; good,  299 
for  a dusty  place,  351 
for  a rockery,  good,  351 
for  a town  garden,  429 
for  forcing,  475 
good, 11 
injured,  215 
in  towns,  401 

leguminous,  in  bloom,  277 
neglected  flowering,  407 
seaside,  200 
tennis-court  and,  462 
wall,  pruning,  630  ; three  good  winter- 
hlooming,  614 

Shrub,  winter-flowering,  a;  585 
.Schubertia  grandiflora,  231 
Sihthorpia  europaea  variegata,  654 
Silene  pendula,  198  ; p.  compacta,  391 
.Skeps,  packing  straw,  for  removal,  440 
Skimmia  Fortune!,  7I3 
japonica,  shoot  of,  713 
.Skimmias,  the,  515,  713 
Slugs  and  snails,  paratfi:i-oil  for,  246  ; to 
kill,  505 

destroying,  21,  32,  43 
getting  rid  of,  3?4 


Smilax,  180,  683 
.Snails  and  slugs,  to  kill,  .'lO-l 
destroying,  222 
Snapdragons,  335,  338 
in  pots,  188 

j Snowberries,  the,  240 
Snowberry  in  a vase,  240 
I Snowdrops,  best,  the,  480 
fine,  two,  480 
Sobralia  Kienastiana,  203 
leucoxantha,  203 
macrantha,  204 
Princess  May,  204 
Ruckeri,  204 
xantholeuca,  204,  332 
Sobralias,  203 

Soil  and  manures,  questions  about,  575 
and  position,  241 
bad,  264 
burning,  572 
clayey,  a,  570 
clay,  improving  a,  482 
from  pond,  193 
potting,  preparation  of.  15 
stiff  clay,  -591  ; treatment  of.  540 
treatment  of,  588 
various,  70.1 
white  worms  in,  040 

I Soils,  iireparing,  for  bortlers  anti  rockeries, 
! 165 

Solanum  eaiisicastrum,  183,  582 
crispuin,  219 

jasminoides,  701 ; and  Hoses  groiviny 
over  the  front  of  a cottage,  143  ; gran- 
dijlorum,  vase  of,  212 
Solanums,  139 

Solomon’s  Seal,  148,  162,  705  ; forcing, 
718  : growing,  702  ; in  pots,  132 
Soot-water,  280 
Soup,  cheap  stock  for,  524 
Spanish  Broom,  spray  of,  277 
Sparaxis,  224 
pulcherrima,  380 
Sparmannia  africana,  658 
Sparrows  picking  Carnation  shoots, 
227 

' Spartium  junceum,  277 
! Sireedwell,  Germander,  427 

Willow-leaved,  flowering-spray  of,  504 
Speedwells,  427 
New  Zealand,  232,  323 
Shrubby,  the,  504 
I Sphagnum  Moss,  52 
I Sphenogyne  speciosa,  352 
Spider,  red,  32 
Spiderwort,  Blue,  482 
Spinach.  213,  301,  445,  4.53,  454,  052 
[ Beet,  the,  197  ; sowing,  478 
j in  exposed  positions,  602 

New  Zealand,  197  ; growing,  012 
substitute  for,  197 
winter,  279  ; growing,  279 
Spiraea  aricefolia,  614 
arwncus,  281,  394 
astilboides,  93,  192 
Bumalda  Anthony  Waterer,  615 
' bush,  a,  615 
I Feathery,  the,  614 
I filipendula,  192,  452  ; f.  fl.  -pl.,  281 
good,  a,  356 

japonica,  120,  480  ; for  a window,  564  ; 

out-of-doors,  165 
lobata,  452 
market,  101 
palmata,  452 
Thunbergi,  105 
Ulmaria,  4.52 

Spirteas,  183,  287,  291,  452,  705 
as  cut-flowers,  192 
as  window  plants,  65 
bush,  the, 614 
for  forcing,  551 
hardy,  394 

shrubby,  in  clumps,  352 
the  Herbaceous,  281 
Spleenwort,  exotic,  an,  228 
uncommon,  228 
Spleenworts,  the  English,  1 
Spring  pictures,  winter  and,  704 
Squills,  Spanish,  the,  47 
Stachys  tuberifera,  .542 
Stanhopea  oculata,  137 
tigrina,  246 
Wardi,  272 

Starworts,  bunching  up,  443 
the,  377 

Stenochlaena  scandens,  410 
Stenoglottis  fimbriata,  343 
longifolia,  343 
Steiihauandra  flexuoaa,  317 
.Stephanotis,  .51,  62,  74 
from  cuttings,  682 
leaves  falling  oft,  588 
management  of  a,  658 
not  flowering,  480 
liotting  a,  702 
propagating  a,  551 
turning  yellow,  lea\  es  of,  606 
Sternbergia  lutea  ,431 
Stimulants,  240 
Stoats,  destroying,  104  - 
Stocks,  198 
a question  of,  545 
•\ster.s,  etc.,  for  show,  204 
Dwarf,  97 
East  Lothian,  439 
intermediate,  328 
potting  off,  15 
standard,  97  ' 

Stone  for  edging,  137 
Stove,  oil,  623 

paraffin-oil,  and  Cucumber,  36 
plants,  fine-leaved,  372 ; little  known, 
450 

Strawberries,  144,  259,  3.54,  .365,  432 


Strawberries,  blind,  354 
earlv , 510,  508 
establishing  the  jilants,  292 
for  a small  garden,  305 
for  forcing,  120,  127,  222,  623 
for  small  gardens,  best,  476 
in  a cottage  garden,  365 
in  a Peach-house,  263 
in  pots,  402 

in  the  open  ground,  292 
1 late,  on  north  borders,  215,  353 

1 manuring,  587 

mulching,  276,  292 
not  flowering,  160  ; fruiting,  264 
' on  various  soils,  344 
1 planting,  45 
jiroteoting,  500 
queries,  about,  581 
I unsatisfactory,  689 

Strawberry  beds.  Moss-litter  for,  345  ; 
I replanting,  476 
culture,  354,  365 
! Dr.  Hogg,  214 
I Flton  Pine,  214 
failure,  311 

flowers,  hardiness  of,  ”01 
forcing,  72 
good,  a,  263 
Noble,  258 

plants  failing,  240  ; ino\ing,  616 
President,  476 

Quartre  Saisons,  fruit  of,  144 
I Royal  Sovereign,  470 
runners,  263 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  214 
Vicomtesse  Hiricart  de  Thury,  layering, 
201,  366 

Streamside  gardens  in  Devonshire,  71 
Strelitzia  reginse,  231 
Streptocarpus,  252 
failing,  493 
repotting,  51,  62 
treatment  of,  168 

Streptosolen  Jamesoni  in  Florence,  244 
Stuartias,  the,  577 

Stud-flower  by  the  margin  of  water, 
210 

Styrax  japonica,  291 
I Subtropical  department,  368 
j Sulphate  of  ammonia,  340 
Summer  cultivation,  518 
Sunflower,  Perennial,  a,  328  ; Double, 
705 ; Soleil  d'Or,  403 
Sunflowers,  328 

Perennial,  302,  377  ; and  Flame  Nastur- 
tium in  a vase,  192 
Sun  Rose,  a,  382  ; a beautiful,  382 
Sunshine  and  shade,  162 
Sweet  Basil,  159 

Briers,  265,  275;  and  Privet-hedge,  285, 
297,  408 

Cicely  in  the  wild  garden,  86 
Pea  in  a greenhouse,  91 
Peas,  288,  406 ; for  cutting,  349 ; in 
April,  134  ; the  new,  302  ; too  many, 
264 ; White,  302 

Sultan,  flower  of,  267  ; the,  267,  415 
William,  198 ; Double,  246  ; Double, 
common,  264 ; good  type  of  a,  148 
Symphoricarpus,  240 
facemosus,  240 
Syringing,  240 
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^ABLE  decoration,  240 
A Tacsonia  Van  I'olxemi,  340 
Tank-water,  using,  314,  321 
Tan,  spent,  346 
Tarragon,  93,  159,  652 
Temperature,  232 
Tenant's  fixture,  535 
Teneflos,  683 

Tennis-court  and  shrubs,  462 ; etc.,  126, 
431  ; making  a,  534 
courts,  marking,  246 
lawn,  dressing  a,  22  ; making  a,  493 
Tetragonia  expansa,  197 
Thalictruni  adiantifolium,  327 
anemonoides,  327 
minus,  327 
tuberosum,  327 
Thermometer,  truest,  10,  44 
Thistle,  Sow,  the,  175 
Thorns,  37 

Double-flowered,  640 
Thrift  and  Pinks  beside  steps,  406 
ThripS,  355,  649 
) Throatwort,  Blue,  the,  103 
Thrush,  Missel,  the,  641 
j t reatment  of  a,  53 
Thunias,  332 
'I'hj  ine,  common,  159 
Tiliandsia  Lindeni,  123 
To,ad-flax,  Five-spurred,  the,  266 
Ivy-leaved,  517 
Tobacco-plant  for  a room,  342 
smoke,  is  it  injurious  to  Ferns?  666 
sweet-scented,  the,  346 
versus  brown  paper  for  fumigating,  673 
White,  Sweet-scented,  356 
Todea  superba,  639 

Tomato  culture,  130,  147,  341  ; failure  in, 
101,  181 
Currant,  64 

disease,  154,  180,  213,  243,  445,  4.53,  612 
early,  best,  534 
fly,  64 

growing  the,  18,  219 
house,  453,  603  ; heating  a,  535  ; pitch 
of,  535 

Ifipld  Gem.  488,  530 


Tomato  in  unhealed  house.  688 
leaves  curling,  MO 
notes,  603 
plants,  119,  131 
sauce,  569 
seed,  sowing,  689 

Tomatos,  138,  213,  301,  316,  324,  396,  407, 
454,  501,  6.34 

and  Cucumbers,  717  ; for  winter,  464  ; 

1 in  the  open  air,  92 

I best,  171 
1 cracking,  371 

! earh',  430,  445,  454  ; for  small  houses, 

1 636 

1 failing,  542 
, fertilising  blooms  of,  10 
I Hue  for  a small  house  for,  380,  430 
for  early  market  crops,  best,  482 
for  the  ojien  air,  188 
for  winter,  270 
from  seed,  579 

grow  ing,  10,  689,  700  ; in  a scullery,  700 
heavy  crops  under  glass,  64 
in  a lean-to  house,  18,  40,  50,  64 
in  a vinery,  IS,  37 
] in  boxes,  355 

in  cool  hous's,  322,  41  ” 

\ ill  pots,  4.54,  464 
in  winter,  578 
judging,  530 
keeping  ripe,  417,  4.30 
management  of,  689 
not  setting  their  fruit,  407,  417 
packing,  130 
pickling,  430 
pot  culture  of,  270 
profitable,  634 
raising,  36 
soil  for,  10,  506 
successfully  grown,  530 
the  best  varieties  of,  270 
under  glass,  222,  236,  274,  610 
unsatisfactory,  10 
watering,  205 
Torenia  Fournieri,  497 
Tortoise  in  the  winter,  439,  492 
j ’.Portoises  in  a garden,  46.8 
j Town  flowers,  76,  100 

garden  at  Bournemouth.  3.3S ; shrubs 
! for  a,  429 ; work  in  the,  557 
i Towns,  shrubs  in,  461 
Trachelium  cterwleum,  103 
Tradescantia,  the  common,  40.8 
Traveller’s  Joy,  291,  679 
Tree  blowm  over,  treatment  of,  607 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  295 
stumps,  artificial,  85 
the  Angelica,  515 
the  Judas,  flowering-shoot  of,  454 
the  Potato,  219 

trunk  of,  covered  with  foliage  gdants,  85 
Trees  after  flowering,  sudden  collapse  of, 
19-3 

and  shrubs  in  a town  garden,  393 
dangerous,  SO,  151 
dropping,  138 
fur  a screen,  351 
for  shelter,  522 
liorizontally-trained,  490 
lawn,  299 
mop-lieaded,  604 

newly-planted,  and  the  recent  gales, 
542;  failures  w’ith,  576 
old  and  stunted,  93;  young  W’ood  on,  93 
uri'liai'd-house,  436 

orchard,  regrafting,  103;  treatment  of, 
493 

plants  under,  112 

liyramids,  bushes,  and  standards,  490 

siiring-tlowering,  135 

struck  by  lightning,  454 

slumps  of,  90 

wall,  insects  on,  120 

Water  Lily,  443 

Trellis  and  wall  plants  tor  summer,  667 
lilants  for,  181 
Trichopilia  Galeottiana,  327 
Ruavis,  88,  542  ; s,  alba,  6S6  ; s,  grandi- 
flora, 88 

Tricbosma  suavis,  67 
Tricyrtis  hirta,  40 
Trillium  grandiftorum,  199 
Tritoma  corallina,  511 
Tritomas,  511 
treatment  of,  75,  91,  102 
Tropieolum  Clibran’s  Gem,  158 
pulyphyllum,  70y 

.speciosum,  144,  .300,  313 ; at  Bourne- 
mouth, 102 
tricolor,  293 

Tropaeolums,  climbing,  664 
Truffles,  616 

Trumpet-flowers,  the.  669 
the,  in  Savoy,  669 
Tuberose  culture,  425 
in  flower,  424 
’I’uboroses,  150,  205,  534 
how  to  grow',  493 
in  a window,  178 
inferior,  137 
Tufted  Pansies,  200 

Pansy  Archie  Grant,  205 ; Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  200 
Tulipa  fulgens,  114 
Tulip  bulbs,  diseased,  219 
tree,  propagating  a,  407 
Tulips,  516 
for  windows,  489 
notes  on,  89 
Tunica  saxifraga,  211 
Turf  in  walled  and  shady  corner,  substi. 

tute  for,  482 
Turfy  loam,  700 
Turkey  breeding,  139 
reaving.  206 
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Tuntip,  American  Redstone,  -il" 
Amei'ican  Strap-leaf,  417 
Cliirk  Castle  lllaekslone,  417 
eultm-e  ami  selectiun  of  varieties,  417 
Colilen  Ball.  417 
•lersey  Lily,  417 

Radish,  large  White  Summer,  tiCy.  Scar- 
let, oG 

rooted  Beetroot.  270 
tUc  Snowtiall.  417 
Whitestnne,  i'2 
I’tiniips,  21-‘J,  401.  l.)l 
liitter,  G08 

for  exliil'itioii.  two  best  "anleu,  G7G 
lor  uiiiier.  sowiii".  bill 
I'lis.silago  tragraus,  tfll 
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TTRCEOCHARIS  Clibraiii,  4jU 
U Ut's'uiia  pulchratjlowersofj 
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■\7ANC0UVERIA  hexandra,  spray 
V of,  503 

Vallota,  a note  on  the,  473 
Lilies,  433,  438 

purpurea,  122 ; for  a wimlow,  250 ; 
unhealthy,  535 
Vallotas,  074 
t'amla  Ainesiana,  300 
eoeruleum,  1.54,  410 
gigantea,  20-5 
ivimballiana,  193,  36G,  522 
planilabris,  00 
Sa iideriaiui,  702 

tricolor  ami  vars.  On;  t.  planilabris, 
109 

Varnish  on  hot-water  pipes,  51,  G3,  122 
I'nse,  flou'ers  of  Allamaiida  in  a,  440  ; of 
llridal  Wreath  in  a,  8 ; White 
Japanese  Anemone  in  a,  230;  Gail- 
tardias,  with  (Ji/psuphila  in  a,  117 
gold  fish  in  a,  20 

Iceland  Poppies,  etc.,  loosely  arranged 
in  a,  405 

Magnolia-flowers  in  a,  152 
of  Cactus  Dahlia  Juarezi,  255 
of  dowers  of  Rondeletia,  320 
of  Perennial  Sunflowers  and  Flame 
Nasturtium,  192 

of  .Solanum  jasminoides  grandiflorum, 
212 

Passion-flower  Impdratrice  Eugenie 
arranged  in  a,  477 
plants  in  Gibraltar,  219 
Snowherry  in  a,  240 
Winter  Cherry,  Sea  Holly,  and 
common  Asparagus  in  a,  130 
winter-flowering  Carnations  in  a,  Gl, 
122 

Vases,  flowers  and  Ferns  in,  320 
shallow,  plants  for,  260 
stone,  plants  for,  44,  170,  88 
I'egetable  crops,  rotation  of,  03G 
garden  a,  30  ; paling  round  a,  404 
Marroio  Dark-ribbed  or  Long  Black, 
390 ; Long  White,  488 ; Pen-y-byd, 
270 

Marrows,  488;  lor  market,  390;  raising 
the  plants,  270 ; soils  and  planting, 
488  ; varieties  of,  488 
winter,  Celeriac  as  a,  310 
Vegetables,  about,  714 
culture  of,  077 
flavour  of,  the,  00-5 
forcing,  556,  572 

for  exhibition,  11,  030  ; in  August,  700 

for  market,  growing,  542 

for  the  spring,  355 

green,  50 

ground,  for,  294 

growing,  640 

protecting  from  frost,  302,  502 
winter,  78 

I'erandah,  climbers  tor  a,  369 
Verbascum  Chaixi,  223 
crassifolium,  223 
cupreum,  223 
olym'picum,  223 
phlomoides,  223 
phcEniceum,  223 
pyramidatum,  223 
vernale,  223 
Verbenas,  332,  352,  300 
and  Pentstemons  in  winter,  482 
Auricula-eyed,  3G3 
Veronica,  504 
Ametbystina,  427 
huxifol'ia,  323 
carnulosa,  323 


Veronica  Chaimedrys.  427 
Colensoi,  2,32 
diosnifBfolia,  232 
ei)acridea,  ;!2.3 
llulkeana,  232 
inoana,  427 
longifolia,  427 
Lyalli,  233 
monticola,  343 
peotinata,  427 
pimeloides,  323 
pi nguifolia,  232,  127 
prosirata,  127 
repens,  427 
rupcstris,  127 
saticifolia.  233,  .501 
salicornioides,  2:i3 
saturelajfolia,  427 
saxatilis,  427 
speciosa,  233 
spicata,  427 
subsessilis,  428 
laurica,  428 
virginica,  428 
I'eronioas,  427,  .513,  580 
j)i'opagation  of,  427 
Shrubby,  343 

Vieiv  in  the  garden  at  Bayeliffe  Hall, 
Lymm,  87 

Vine  berries,  excrescences  on,  205 
Black  Hamburgh,  398  ; cutting  down, 
023 

bleeding,  104 
books  on  the,  000 

border,  138  ; dressing  for,  419  ; making 
a,  520,  507  ; crops  on,  00,  010 ; new, 
forcing,  0.54 
eyes,  starling,  0.54 
foliage,  burning  of,  lOO 
(irape,  treatment  of  a,  2o 
growing,  219 

leaves,  blotches  on,  718:  disfigured, 
219 

manure,  Thomson's,  Chrvsanthemums 
and,  193 
neglected,  570 
outdoor,  an,  311 
pot,  management  of  a,  08.S 
reiiotting  a,  :184,  405 
scorched,  257 
thrips  on,  540 
trouble,  470 
Vineries,  late,  202 

Vinery  and  greenhouse,  heating  a,  24 
border,  top-dressing  for,  501 
early,  10,  310,  448,  OIQ 
heating  a,  20 

management  of  a,  419,  441,  016 
mildew  in  a,  345,  354,  325,  493 
pipes,  270 
piping  for,  154 
planting  a,  311 
small,  arranging’a,  600 
Tomatos  in  a,  18,  37 
unroofed  by  gale,  040 
ventilating  the,  98 
Vines,  521 
cutting  back,  703 
diseased,  .521 

dressing  for,  419,  432, 580  ; with  naphtha, 
492 

failure  of,  507 
Fir-tree-oil  for,  492 
grafting,  20 

Grape,  seasonable  notes  on,  0.51 
in  a greenhouse,  447,  476,  028 
in  a span-roofed  house,  71 
infested  with  mealy-bug,  010 
; in  outside  border,  569 
lifting,  311 

manure-water  for,  623 
mildewed,  3,  20,  219,  312,  470 
neglected,  72 
notes  on  planting,  120 
old,  305,  311 
outdoor,  006 
planting,  640 
pot,  654  ; .young,  298 
pruning,  074 
raised  from  seed,  073 
I thin  foliage  on,  214 
1 treatment  of,  60,  93 
I winter  dressing  of,  468 

young,  cropping,  353  ; seasonable  notes 
on,  120 

Violapedata  bicolor,  32 
Violas,  320,  332,  527 
tor  small  gardens,  583 
Violet,  Bird's-foot,  a,  32 
Comte  de  Brazza,  flowers  of,  149 
culture,  failures  in,  117 
1 flowers  not  opening  well,  523 
! Wellsiana,  418 
' Violets,  467 

cultivation  of  the,  149 
j for  outdoor  blooming,  50 
growing,  447 
in  frames,  467,  513 


Violets  in  winter,  3 
not  flowering,  500 
planting  out,  99 
short-stalked,  5 

sweet  in  pots,  518  ; varieties,  518 
treatment  of,  521 

Virginian  Creeper,  100  ; the  evergreen, 
100 


w 

\/H AhKS,  archways  over,  '-’12 
““  garden,  584 

Wall  and  trellis  plants  for  summer,  GG7 
climbers,  100  ! 

fruit- trees,  protecting,  44' 

I’ears  for  small  and  medium-sized  gar-  : 
dens.  201 

plant  for  a,  4 t 

lilants.  Geraniums  as,  210 

slirulis,  pruning.  G3b 

toils  and  dry  sjiots,  plants  suitable  fyr, 

211 

Wallflower,  198 
Wallllowors.  138,  303,  .391,  527 
three  good,  IGG 

Walls,  open.  Peach-trees  on,  2-12 
Walnut,  thin-shelled,  .551 
Wasps,  03,  71,  3G3 
preserving  Grapes  from,  325 
Walereross  growing  without  water,  715 
ill  a garden,  549.  030 
Water  Lilies,  .85, 138 

Lily-trcos,  443  I 

plants,  342  : choice,  3.51  | 

trougli  for,  a,  488  | 

Walsonia  alba,  dowers  of.  1 1 
Watsonias.  11 
Wax.  melting,  375,  -5.89 
Weather,  mild,  Hie,  55ij 
Weed  killer,  2S.S 
ridden  lawn,  l.s2 
Weeds  on  a lawn,  137,  313,  371 
on  paths,  killing,  477 
troublesome,  17-5 
Weevils,  212,  21G 
Weigela,  G71 
a good , 258 
Weigcl.as,  407,  420 
WcUingtonia.s,  treatment  of.  105 
Wellingtonia,  the  Weeping,  4«9 
White  Cup,  36.8 

Wild  flowers,  British,  431  : for  market, 

2 to 

gardening  in  woods,  3 
garden,  Sweet  Cicely  in  the,  9fi;  the, 
ISO 

Williams’  Memorial  Fund,  639 
Willow,  Yellow-forked,  19 
Windflower,  Alpine,  113 
Himalayan,  113 

■lapa.nese,  the,  668  ; the  White,  66S,  705 
the  Sky-blue,  23.8 
the  Snowdrop,  113 
Vine-le.aved,  ll:l 
Windflowers,  459 
Wind-screens  for  gardens,  .5.5.5 
Window  and  greenhouse  plants,  325,  341 
attic,  using  an,  410 
borders,  230 

boxes,  23,  66,  77,  94  ; and  pots,  Carna- 
tions in,  23 ; plants  for,  78 ; plants 
for  outside,  35  > 

box.  Evergreens  and  Hyacinths  in  a. 
342;  flowers  fora,  7bl  ; plants  for 
outside , 23 
Cacti  for  a,  94 
case,  a,  701 

climbing  plant  for  a,  41 
creepers  oner  a,  217 
Cyclamens  for  a,  477 
Daffodils  for  a,  05 
fernery,  152 
Ferns,  128 

Fuchsias  lor  a,  130,  307 
gaiden,  412 

gardening  in  December,  556 
Indian  Corn  in  a,  230 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  tor  a 204 
plant,  Crinum  iloorei,  as  a,  315 ; Lilium 
auratum  as  a,  423 

plants  for  a,  35,  41  ; in  winter,  57 
notes  on,  621  ; Spirteas  as,  05 
Scarlet  Amaryllis  in  a,  94 
screen,  a,  23,  77 
Spiraea  japonica  for  a,  504 
striking  cuttings  tor  a,  255 
Tree-Carnation  in  a,  543 
Tuberoses  in  a,  178 
Tuberous  Begonias  for  a,  ITS 
Tulips  for  a,  489 
Vallota  purpurea  tor  a,  250 
Wineberry,  80,  100 
•Japanese,  90,  718 
Wine,  ginger,  530 


Wilder  and  amtmm,  t'ainalioii'i  for  the, 
.357 

and  spring  piclnres,  704 

Apples  for,  93 

blooming  plants,  158,  :!39 

Bine  Salvias  in,  437,  452 

bouquets,  flowers  for,  4S9 

ramellia  in,  122 

( 'arnations  all  through,  228 

C'heiT.v,  a fine,  443  ; the,  130,  377 

Commclina  cmlestis  in,  482 

cool  greenhouse  in,  282 

Cucumbers,  310,  354,  301,  371,  ;i06,  121  ; 

atid  Tomatos  for,  401 
I'Ultivation,  the,  518 
Daffodils,  the,  131,  475 
dressing  of  Vines,  408 
earlv,  French  Beans  for  anluinn  and, 
340 

dowering  Carnations  in  a case,  01,  122 ; 
Begonias,  507;  Jasmine,  291;  Pelar- 
goniums, 413  ; plants,  298  ; plants, 
two  beautiful,  529 
flowers,  244 

Grasses  for  use  during,  315 
greens,  clubbing,  417 
hardy  Ferns  for  a room  in,  331 
Kales,  228,  251 

keeping  Coleus  in,  521  ; Fuchsias  in, 
437 

laying,  chickens  for,  90,  110  ; Fowls  for, 
110,  139 

Lettuce,  18,  301 
old  Geraniums  in,  182 
Pentstemons  in,  452,  407 
plant,  lu'etty,  a,  079 
preparation,  408 
Rabbits  in,  523 
room  plants  in,  503,  514 
sowing  Turnips  for,  310 
Spinach,  279  ; growing,  279 
the  Carnation  in,  01 
Tomatos  for,  270 
tortoise  in,  4:19,  492 
vegetable,  Celeriac  as  a,  316 
vegetables,  78 

I'erben.as  and  Pentstemons  in,  482 
Violets  in,  3 
window  plants  in,  577 
\\  ire-netting  over  a greenhouse,  104 
Wireworm,  does  Bracken  breed  ? 4“.' 
Wireworms,  250 
destroying,  181 

Wistaria  for  bowers  and  covered  ways, 
351 

growing  a,  428 
in  Jersey,  the,  401 
part  of  fence,  covered,  with,  401 
piece  of  wood  from,  259 
sinensis  over  a house  front,  237 ; over  a 
porch,  383 
the,  237,  382 
Wood-ashes,  97,  113 
gardening,  46 
Woodlice,  00,  393 
in  a fernery,  38,  43 
Wood  Lilies,  American,  142 
Lily,  White,  the,  199 
Woodruff,  .Sweet,  102 
Work  of  a garden,  19,  45 
Worms,  earth,  on  lawns,  067 
white,  in  soil,  010 


Y 


VAM,  Cocoa  and,  41S 
X Yeiv^  clipped,  arches  oj\  90 
Fowls  poisoned  by  eatinjr,  075 
hed‘jCe,  a,  37  ;cultinsr  back  a,  7(>3  : plant’< 
under  a,  19 
the,  640 

Yucca  acuminata,  695 
angustifolia,  695 
filamentosa,  695 
glauca,  695 

gloriosa,  695  : group  of,  695 
pendula,  group  of,  215 
treatment  of  a,  46 
Yuccas,  hardy,  695 
Yulan,  a varie-iy  of  the,  576 
proi^agating  the,  IIS 
varieties  of  the,  570 


Z 

7EA  japonica  \ ariegata,  230 
la  Zenobia  9pecio«5a,  351 
Zephyranthes,  74,  SO 
Zinnias,  101 
dying  off,  123 

Zvgopetalum  Markayi,  43,  36fi,  60-1 
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Ada  aurantiaca  ..  ..  5 

Andropogon  ..  ..  4 

Apples  and  Pears,  regraft- 
ing   3 

Ajiples,  little  known  . . 3 

Apple  “Schoolmaster”..  3 
Apple-trees,  planting  , . 3 

Aralia  Sieholdi  . . . . 12 

ArV>or-vUif.  hedge  . . ..  11 

Ash,  Mountain  . . . . 11 

deciding  Plants  . . . . 2 

Begonias  liowering  ..  12 
Boiler,  a Loughborough  12 

Box-edging 11 

Bridal  Wreath  (Francoa 

ramosa) 8 

Broom,  White  Spanish 
(Cytisus  albus)  . . . . 11 

Centipedes  and  Milli- 
pedes, getting  rid  of  . . 6 


Cabbages,  grubs  eating  . . 10 
Choiijya  ternata  ..  ..  11 

Chrysanthemums,  height 

of 7 

Chrysanthemums,  man- 
agement of  young  . . 6 

Chrysanthemums,  new  . . 7 

Chrysanthemums,  treat- 
ment of 7 

Climbers  and  wall  plants  9 
C>elogyne  cristata  ..  5 

Colrl  Frames  . . . . 2 

Conservatory  . . . . 2 

Conlylines  and  frost  . . 8 

Crotons  and  Draemnas  . . 12 
Dendrobe,  Lady  Dal- 
liousie’s  (D.  Dalhousie- 
annm)  . , . . . . 5 

Dendrohium  Findlay- 
anum  5 


Epidendrura  bicornuturu  5 

Eucemis  6 

Evergreens,  manures  for  11 
Ferns,  Maiden-hair,  &c., 
in  a room  . . . . 8 

Ferns  under  Glass  . . 2 

Flowers  for  abow- window, 
or  glass  shelter  . , . . 9 

Fruit  Garden  . . . . 2 

Fmit-tree  in  a north 

aspect  3 

G.inlen,  a small  ..  ..4 

Gardening  in  woods,  wild  3 
Garden  work  . . . . 2 

Gas,  &c.,  in  a conserva- 
tory  12 

Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chio- 
nodoxa  Luciliae  var. 

sarden.sis).  . ..  ..  4 

Grasses,  tall  . . . . 4 


Hard-wooded  Plants  . . 2 

Heliotropes,  growing  . . 1*2 
Ivy,  cutting  down. . . . 11 

Lawn-tennis  court,  dress- 
ing a 10 

Lilies,  Chinese  , . . . 6 

Lilies  failing,  Chinese  . . 8 

L jbelias,  potting  . . ..  12 

Mildew  on  Vines,  ..  3 

Mushroom  House. . ..  2 

Myrtle  again.st  a house  . . 11 
Onions,  autumn  sown  . . lU 
Outdoor  Garden  . . . . 2 

Peat-Moss-litter  for  a 
hol-bed  . . . . . . 12 

Perennials,  hardy,  in  a 

bed 4 

Photographs,  garden  and 
plant,  1894  . . . . 13 

Plants,  bulbous,  neglected  11 


Plants  for  a centre  bed  . . 4 

Plants  for  a sliaded 

border  4 

Plants  for  a wall  ..  ..  4 

Plants,  good  and  easily- 

grown  G 

Plants,  perennial  . . . . 4 

Propagator,  managing  a. . 12 
Questions  and  answers  . . 12 

R )ck-garden,  bold,  a . . 7 

Roses  all  the  year  round  10 
Hoses,  climbing,  and 

Hop?  10 

Roses,  C‘liml)ing,  i)runing  10 

Roses,  pruning  ..  .10 

Bavoys,  culture  of  . . 10 
Seakale  roots  ..  ..  10 

Seakale  roots,  digging  up  10 
Shrubs,  good  ..  ..  11 

Stove 2 


Spleenworts  {Asplenium), 


the  English  . . . . 1 

“ Striking  ” pit  in  a green- 
house, a 7 

Thermometer,  truest  . . 10 
Tomatoes,  fertilising 
blooms  of  . . . . 10 

Tomatoes,  growing  . . 10 
Tomatoes,  soil  for  . . 10 
Tomatoes,  unsatisfactory  10 
Town  garden,  worK  in 

the 2 

\’’egetable  Garden  . . 2 

Violets  in  winter  . . . . 3 

Violets,  short-stalked  . . 5 

Watsonias 11 

Weeks  work,  the  com- 
ing   2 

Wiudow-l)Oxes  . . . . 8 

^VTudow  Gardening  . . 2 


A.  TntcuoMANES. — It  requires  to  be  seen,  as  it  can  be  seen, 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  clothing  the  walls  from  the  grounds 
to  their  summit  with  the  bright-green  verdure  of  its  fronds,  to 
appreciate  its  beauty  ; it  is  called  the  Common  Maiden  hair 
Spleenwort  because  the  main  stem  is  of  a polished  black,  the 
fronds  being  pinnate,  the  pinnffi  being  somewhat  oval,  and 
of  a rich-green  ; it  is  a common  plant  in  the  country,  and 
there  are  many  pretty  varieties  which  I need  not  enumerate 
here.  J.  J. 


PERNS. 

THE  ENGLISH  SPLEEN- 
WORTS  (ASPLENIUM). 

veiy  large  family  of 
has  been  split  np 
genera  by  different 
liowever,  separate 
Ferns  (A.  Athy- 
from  the 
leaves  nine  Eritish 
native  of  Rritaiu,  and 
-re  all  evergreen.  They 
>r  the  most  part  in  walls 
evices  of  rocks.  One 
species,  however,  A.  Adiantum- 
iiigrum,  is  found  mostly  on  slop- 
ing hanks  where  the  fallen  leaves 
have  accumulated.  These  plants, 
being  inhabitants  of  old  walls 
and  such  like  places,  should  liav'e 
similar  material  used  plentifully 
for  drainage.  'J’he  kinds  that 
do  not  require  to  he  grown  in 
crevices  of  walls  should  have 
soil  a mixture  of  ^leat,  loam, 
sand,  and  .some  broken  sand- 
mixed  with  a little  leaf- 
mould. 

A.  MAiiiNUM  is  a species  which 
live  in  the  open,  except 
near  the  sea,  hut  it  thrives  and 
makes  a magnilicent  plant  in  a 
cool  fernery,  or  even  in  a sto^  e. 
1 lie  finest  specimen  which  I ever 
saw  of  this  plant  was  one  grown 
in  a cool  fernery,  wliich  had 
orig  'n  illy  been  gathered  on  the 
coait  of  Fife,  in  Scotland,  so 
that  it  was  a genuine  native 


plant.  It  also  makes  a matchless  ornament  for  a Wardian-case ; 
in  these  structures  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  plants  should  not 
he  overcrowded.  There  are  one  or  two  good  marked  forms  of  this  plant. 

A.  ADiANTrM-NiQRni. — This  is  the  Fern  crdled  in  Covent-garden  the 
French  Fern,  but  it  is  known  as  the  Black  Maiden-hair  Spleenwort  in 
Britain.  It  grows  C inches  to  8 inches  high.  The  fronds  are  ovate  in 
form  ; dark-green  colour  on  the  upper  side,  supported  on  black  foot- 
stalks. It  is  a plant  that  is  widely  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  I have  found  it  in  most  places  outside  a radius  of  20  miles  to 
-5  miles  round  London.  It  is  a beautiful  Fern  for  the  outdoor  rockery, 
and  also  does  well  as  a Wardian-case  plant.  There  are  various  varieties, 
amongst  them  being  a variegated  one,  being  variousl}’  streaked  and 
blotched  with  white.  Another  good  form  is  A.  giandiceps,  wliich  bears 
tassels  on  the  ends  of  the  fronds.  There  are  numerous  otlier  varieties 
differing  more  or  less  from  the  normal  form. 

A.  Fo.NTAxr.M. — This  is  a pretty  little  species,  hut  doubtful  if  truly 
liritish.  The  fronds  are  about  4 inches  high,  lanceolate  in  form, 
hi-pinnate,  and  hi  ight-grecn.  It  is  a beautiful  little  plant. 

A.  oEK.UANicnM. — d'liis  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  Britisli  sjiecies, 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  A.  ruta-muraria.  The  fronds  are 
some  3 inches  or  4 indies  long;  the  pinna;  are  alternate  and  linear.  It 
is  a tufted  species  ; Vmt  is,  however,  somewhat  ditiicult  to  cultivate  on 
the  open  rockery,  and  I prefer  to  keep  it  as  a pot  specimen  in  the  cool 
fernery  or  as  a \Vardian-case  plant. 

A.  iAXX'i:oi.ATrM  is  a very  handsome  plant  resembling  somewhat  the 
before-named,  the  Black  Spleenwort.  It  is  found  niostlj’  in  the  Western 
counties  near  the  sea,  and  if  grown  in  the  rockery  such  should  he  its 
place;  it  has  produced  several  varieties  which  are  worthy  of  attention  of 
the  Fern-grower. 

A.  iiUTA-MuiiARiA. — This  plant  is  a frequenter  of  churchyards,  for  in 
any  one  which  dates  hack  for  some  years  it  may  he  found  established  upon 
some  vault  or  tombstone.  It  is  also  to  he  found  in  great  abundance  upr,ii 
the  wall  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Home  Bark,  between  Kingston 
Bridge  and  Hampton  Court,  and  in  lilie  mrnner  it  may  he  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  British  kinds,  and  under 
cultivation  must  also  he  treated  to  a similar  situation  from  which  it  was 
obtained.  It  is  called  the  Wall  Rue,  from  the  colour  of  its  fronds. 

A.  SE^■•TE^■TRIO^;Ar.,E. — This,  although  not  a conspicuous  plant,  is  still 
a handsome  one,  and  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ; one  wants  to  get  away  farther  north.  I have  gatlicred  it  on 
Arthur’s  Seat,  Edinburgh,  hut  much  liner  .specimens  I gathered 
in  the  Pass  of  Kiliecraiikie,  with  fronds  fully  (i  inches  long. 
It  has  alternate  linear  segments,  which  are  dark-green  in 
colour.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  under  cultivation  as 
A.  ruta-muraria. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Acacias  are  Just  now  very  tjenutiful.  The}'  are  among 
the  easiest  of  the  hard-wooded  subjects  to  keep  in  health, 
and  may  either  be  planted  out  in  the  borders  or  be  grown 
in  pots;  several,  including  grandis  and  verticilata,  make 
goo<l  wall  an<l  pillar  plants.  The  best  for  pot  culture  arc 
armata  ami  Drummoudi.  Riceana  is  seen  at  its  best  when 
trained  up  a rafter  and  the  young  flowering  branches  per- 
mitted to  droop  down  naturally.  All  have  yellow  flowers, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  Cuttings  are 
best,  as  seedlings  are  rather  straggling  in  habit,  and  are 
longer  in  coming  into  blossom.  They  may  be  grown  in 
loam  and  peat,  or  .altogether  in  loam  if  the  loam  is  of  the 
best  (pialit.v  and  soft  and  silky  to  the  touch.  Must  be 
potted  firmly.  After  flowering  is  over  prune  into  shn))e, 
and  repot  in  about  three  weeks  or  a month.  Rather  small 
shifts  are  best,  and  after  the  plants  get  large  they  will  not 
require  repotting  every  year.  The  stamina  of  the  plants 
may  be  kept  up  by  giving  weak  liquid-manure  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots.  MariSchal  Niel  and  other  Roses  will 
now  be  opening  their  blossoms.  What  a pity  we  cannot 
have  Roses  without  being  bothered  with  insects  ! These 
are  evils  we  all  have  to  reckon  with,  and  the  Roses  must 
either  be  fumigated  or  washed  with  an  insecticide  pretty 
fre(iuently  to  keep  them  clean.  (Juassia-chips,  in  decoc- 
tion strong  enough  to  kill  the  flies,  applied  through  the 
syringe  or  by  dipping  when  convenient,  leaves  no  stain  on 
the  foliage  ; and  when  Roses  are  re<iuired  for  cutting  there 
m list  beclean  foliage  to  go  with  the  blossoms.  Quassia-chips 
are  cheap  if  purchased  in  quantity,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  the  horticultural  sundriesmen  for  about  2s.  fkl.  per 
stone,  which  1 think  is  cheaper  than  most  of  the  insecti- 
cides can  be  had  ; 3 oz.  when  boiled  will  make  a gallon  of 
wash  strong  enough  for  syringing  Roses  or  dipping  Pelar- 
goniums. The  wash  may  be  made  more  effective  where  a 
strong  dose  is  required  by  adding  half-a-pint  of  Tobacco- 
juice  to  each  gallon  of  Quassia-wash.  There  should  be 
abundance  of  flowering  plants  in  the  conservatory  now — 
Azale.as,  Genistas,  and  a host  of  forced  subjects  which  give 
v ariety  and  fragrance.  Cyclamens,  Chinese  I’rimulas,  and 
bulbs  as  they  go  out  of  flower  should  be  moved  to  a cool 
house.  The  Primulaswhen  past  their  best,  unless  the  strain  is 
good  enough  to  save  seeds  from,  may  as  well  be  thrown 
out  and  a new  lot  of  plants  raised  from  seed,  the  first 
batch  of  which  may  be  sown  now  in  heat.  The  old  Chrv  s- 
anthemums  which  arenolonger  required  may  alsobe  thrown 
away.  A few  of  the  early-flowering  sorts  may  be  saved  for 
planting  out,  but  the  late-flowering  varieties  are  of  no  use 
outside.  Provide  a good  stock  of  Lady  Lawrence,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Ethel,  and  other  good  flowering  sorts,  and  it 
sufficient  plants  are  not  rooted  put  in  more  cuttings.  I 
grow  as  good  a collection  as  can  be  got  together,  and  I 
have  gone  largely  for  the  two  kinds  named  above— W.  H. 
Lincoln  (yellow)  and  Lady  Lawrence  (white),  two  of  the 
best  late  sorts  for  cutting.  All  the  early-rooted  plants 
should  now  be  large  enough  to  put  into  's-inch  pots,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  quite  safe  they  will  be  better  in  cold  frames, 
sheltered  with  mats  at  night  for  the  present.  Avitumn- 
sown  Cyclamens  will  now  be  strong  enough  to  go  into 
single  pots.  The  compost  may  be  half  good  loam,  and  the 
other  half  equal  ))arts  good  peat  and  leaf-mould,  with  sand 
enough  to  keep  it  open  and  sweet.  In  ventilating  the 
conservatory  keep  out  cold  currents  of  air ; nothing 
favours  insect  attacks  and  mildew  so  much  as  a cold 
draught  rushing  through  the  tender  foliage. 

Stove. 

We  otten'have  bright  sunshine  in  March,  and  when  plant 
foliage  is  tender  it  will  be  necessary,  or,  at  least,  advisable, 
to  use  a light  shade  during  a few  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  when  the  sun  is  bright.  Orchids  starting  into 
growth  may  require  repotting  or  moving  into  fresh  baskets 
with  new  compost  of  flbry  peat  and  Sphagnum.  Torenias 
are  pretty  in  baskets  or  ))ots  where  the  growth  can  hang 
over.  Seeds  should  be  sown  or  cuttings  taken.  The 
Sultan’s  Balsam  is  a very  useful  subject,  flowering  in  a 
small  state,  and  is  easily  raised  from  seeds  now.  Coleus 
are  not  so  popular  now  as  they  were  a few  years  ago. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  will  soon  root  in  brisk  heat, 
and  if  jvotted  off  as  soon  as  rooted  will  make  large  decora- 
tive plants  by  midsummer.  Sow  seeds  of  Glo.vinias,  and 
repot  the  rested  bulbs  as  soon  as  there  are  signs  of  growth. 
The  early-started  plants  are  now  showing  bloom-buds,  and 
should  have  a moist  atmosphere  and  light  shade  in  bright 
weather.  Repot  Allamandas,  l>ii)l.adenias,  and  other 
climbing  plants,  using  rough,  turfy  conqiost,  with  pletit.v 
of  drainage  in  the  pots.  Niglit  temperature,  6!i  degs. 

Perns  under  Glass. 

Old  Adiantums  that  were  cut  down  a fortnight  ago  will 
now  be  breaking  up  strongly,  an<l  should  be  repotted  if 
more  room  is  required.  Ferns  are  sometimes  at  this 
season  attacked  by  green-fly,  and  as  the  growth  is  too 
tender  to  stand  Tobacco-smoke  it  is  best  to  make  a mi,\- 
ture  of  ()uassia-chips,  with  just  a dash  of  Tobacco-juice  in 
it,  and  dip  the  Ferns  in  about  twice,  with  an  interval  of 
two  days  between.  This  will  generally  make  a clearance, 
and  if  care  is  taken  afterwards  there  will  be  no  further 
trouble.  It  will  be  better  to  use  a good  deal  of  loam  in  the 
potting  compost  for  all  the  strong-growing  Ferns,  espe- 
cially where  the  plants  are  required  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  the  rooms,  or  the  fronds  are  wanted  for  cutting. 
A slightly  heavier  compost  than  what  is  used  generally  in 
private  gardens  will  give  robustness  and  hardness  to  the 
growth.  Fern-ca‘es  and  baskets  may  be  overhauled  now 
and  refilled,  adding  fresh  plants  if  necessary.  Keep  the 
plants  a little  closer  for  a time,  and  water  with  care. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. 

Soft-wooded  Heaths,  especially  gracilis,  hyemalis,  and 
early-flowering  sorts,  may  be  repotted  as  soon  as  the 
young  shoots  have  fairly  started.  Prune  back  Ep.acrises 
which  have  done  flowering,  and  place  at  the  wannest  end 
of  the  house,  or  take  to  a house  with  a slightly  higher 
temperature  for  a time.  Eriostemons  will  now  be  covered 
with  their  small,  starry  blossoms,  and  are  very  effective 
and  easily  managed.  The  growth  is  moderate  and  regular, 
and  vei'}'  little  pruning  is  required.  Should  be  potted  in 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  " may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
resxUts. 


good  peat  and  not  overwatered.  Boronias  are  not  milch 
grown  now  ; they  are  dwarf,  bushy  )flants,  for  the  most 
part  have  pink  blossoms,  .and  require  firm  potting  in  aery 
flbry  peat  and  sand.  If  the  soil  ever  gets  close  and  sour, 
they  soon  lose  health,  and  sickla'  plants  had  better  be 
thrown  out.  Some  day  these  plants  will  come  to  the 
front  again,  and  they  constitute  a group  which  grow'eVs 
accustomed  only  to  the  management  of  soft-wooded  plants 
will  find  some  difficulty  with  at  first. 

Bedding  Plants. 

“ Geraniums  ” should  be  iikaced  in  single  pots.  Young 
cuttings  may  be  rooted  quickly  now  in  lieat.  “Geraniums” 
do  not  require  the  close,  moist  heat  of  a hot-bed  ; they 
will  strike  vcr.v  well  over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the 
vinery,  or  on  shelves  at  the  back  of  the  forcing-house. 
Cuttings  of  Heliotroiies,  Verbenas,  Alternantheras,  and  all 
the  usual  soft-wooded  plants  used  in  summer  decoration 
will  root  now.  S'OW  seeds  of  VCVbcntA  Petunias,  Cen- 
taureas,  Perillas,  Phlox  Drummoudi,  Slarigolds,  China 
Asters,  Stocks,  &c.,  in  gentle  heat,  and  move  to  ventilated 
house  or  pit  when  well  up. 

Cold  Frames 

Will  be  very  useful  now.  The  hardiest  of  the  bedding 
plants  may  soon  be  moved  out  of  the  house,  and  will  be 
()uite  safe  in  frames  now  if  covered  up  at  night  with  mats. 
The  frames  devoted  to  Violets  may  be  taken  off  now  and 
used  for  other  purposes.  One  never  has  too  many  movable 
frames  at  this  season.  If  there  are  spare  ones  tliej’  might 
be  placed  over  Asparagus-beds,  or  used  to  cover  a patch  of 
Noble  Strawberries  on  the  south  border. 

Mushroom  House. 

As  the  Rhubarb  is  gathered  from  the  old  stools  now  in 
the  house  the  old  roots  may  be  cleaned  out.  There  vyill 
soon  be  plenty  of  Rhubarb  under  pots  outside.  Seakale 
also  will  come  on  outside  covered  with  pots  without 
much  forcing,  or  the  rows  of  .Seakale  may  be  covered  with 
ashes  to  blanch  the  growth.  More  Mushroom-beds  ma}' 
still  be  made  up  in  tho  house,  but  after  April,  uidess 
the  house  is  in  a very  cool  position,  it  will  be  better  to 
make  beds  outside  in  .an  open  shed  or  under  a north  wall. 

Windotv  Gardening. 

Pot  on  young  plants  of  Campanulas,  such  as  C.  iso- 
[ilijlla  alba  and  garganica.  The  last  named  is  an 
exceedingly  pretty  little  plant  for  a small  basket  or  a pot 
to  stand  on  a bracket.  Both  are  easily  increased  by 
division  or  cuttings  now,  or  may  be  raised  from  seeds. 
Lilium  Harris!  will  now'  be  throwing  up  flower-spikes,  and 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass  in  the  full  light.  Watch  for 
insects,  as  they  soon  spoil  the  flowers.  Cuttings  of  Lemon- 
scented  Verbena  will  strike  now. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

After  the  gales  which  have  lately  swept  over  the  count  ry, 
all  newly-planted  shrubs  and  trees  should  be  looked  over, 
.■;nd  the'soil  made  firm  about  their  roots.  In  windy  dis- 
Iricts  newly -planted  shrubs  with  the  motion  of  the  wind 
w ill  make  holes  round  the  stems.  These  should  be  filled 
up  with  fine  soil  and  the  whole  made  firm.  Even  trees 
w hieh  have  started  will  do  this  sometimes,  and  everj  thing 
should  be  put  right,  or  some  deaths  may  occur  which 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Late  planted  Roses  should  be  well 
w'atered  and  the  surface  mulched.  In  some  soils  this 
mulching  and  watering  until  the  roots  can  attach  them- 
selves firmly  to  the  soil  is  the  very  life  of  the  business  of 
transplanting  ; careful  lifting  and  planting  is  a necessity, 
but  it  will  not  always  ensure  success.  All  through  the 
spring  attention  muk  be  given  especially  to  caterpillars, 
which  are  more  difficult  to  get  established  than  are  those 
of  deciduous  habit.  The  losses  last  year  among  newlj  - 
planted  things  were  very  heavy,  and  these  losses  were 
more  numerous  w here  the  land  had  been  badly  jirepared 
and  the  plants  neglected  after  planting.  Where  proper 
care  can  be  given,  from  this  on  to  the  end  of  April  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  evergreens  of  all  kinds.  Where  the 
water  is  laid  on  and  a hose  aiailable,  planting  and  lawn 
making  may  go  on  till  end  of  May,  if  necessary.  It 
is  wonderful  how  soon  things  get  established,  even  in 
the  hottest  weather,  when  both  roots  and  branches  can  be 
ileluged  with  water.  With  these  ailvantages  new  work 
can  be  more  expeditiously  done  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
Of  course,  trees  and  shrubs  suffer  when  moved  long 
ilistances  late  in  the  season.  Transplant  all  kinds  of  her- 
baceous plants,  dividing  those  which  grow  fast.  Sow 
hardy  annuals,  including  Sweet  Peas.  Prune  Roses  on  the 
south  border,  and  all  wall  Roses  should  be  jiruned  now. 
Plant  Pansies  and  Violas. 

Fruit  Garden. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  there  is  a good  prospect 
of  blossoms  on  hardv  trees.  Many  Apjiles  and  Pears  pro- 
duced last  autumn  small,  minature  fruits.  To  a certain 
extent  this  must  have  had  a weakening  tendency,  but  1 
have  lately  been  through  some  plantations  where  this  late 
fruiting  was  very  noticeable,  and  there  is  an  abundant 
show  of  blossom  buds.  We  are  not  out  of  the  wood  yet. 
The  blossoms  m.ay  be  weakly  or  in  some  way  deficient  in 
fructifying  power,  but  at  present  things  look  promising. 
New  plantations  of  Strawberries  may  be  made  now.  If 
the  plants  were  taken  off  the  old  plants  last  autumn,  and 
planted  out  in  a nursery  bed,  they  will  move  with  halls, 
and  not  be  much  behind  those  set  out  last  autumn.  The 
ground  for  Strawberries  should  be  made  firm,  and  this 
and  the  planting  should  be  done  when  the  ground  is  dry. 
The  work  undsr  glass,  where  forcing  is  done,  will  now  be 
incessant.  In  the  vinery  or  Peach-house  there  is  daily 
work  of  a routine  character  to  be  gone  through,  t'entila- 
tion  is  becoming  very  important  now,  and  requires  judg- 
ment to  secure  a buoyant  atmosphere  without  creating 
cold  currents.  This  latter,  under  any  circumstances,  must 
be  avoided,  and  the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  begin 
airing  early  enough,  giving  say  an  inch  or  two  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof  first,  and  then  padually  increase 
the  openings  as  the  sun  gains  power.  Melons  just  started 
require  care.  Avoid  shading,  for  shaded  plants  lack 
stamina.  In  gii'ing  air  to  Melons  and  other  very  tender- 
leaved subjects,  let  the  air  in  through  a strip  of  canvas 
placed  over  the  ventilators.  This  will  prevent  cold 
currents.  Figs  in  pots  in  the  forcing-house  are  making 
rapid  grow'th.  When  five  leaves  have  been  made  pinch  the 
terminal  bud  of  each  shoot.  Do  not  pinch  it  off  altogether, 
but  destroy  the  tissues  by  pressure.  This  will  prevent 
bleeding. 


Vegetable  Garden. 

March  is  a busy  month  in  the  kitchen  garden.  If  the 
main  crop  of  Onions  is  not  sown  get  them  in  at  once 
Parsnips  also,  and  Early  Horn  Carrots,  with  a row  of 
Turni])-rooted  Beet  to  come  up  first.  If  preferred,  ami 
if  there  is  the  convenience  of  a little  warmth,  the  Beet 
may  be  sown  in  a box,  and  placed  in  warm-house  till  tbs 
seeds  germinate.  See  that  there  is  a good  stock  of  Canii- 
flower-plants  either  from  the  autumn  sowing  or  plants 
rai.scd  in  heat.  If  well  attended  the  plants  raised  in  heat 
in  January  will  not  be  much  behimi  the  autumn  sown  lot, 
and  sometimes  those  raised  in  autumn  are  apt  to  bolt  after 
a mild  winter.  More  Cabbage  and  Lettuce-)>lants  may  be 
set  out.  and -seeds  of  Lettuces  sown.  The  Balloon  Cos 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Cos  \ arieties,  and  some  )>eople 
like  a large  Lettuce.  The  onl.\  way  to  make  sure  of  having 
abundance  of  salading  is  to  look  well  after  successional 
sowing,  and  then  if  from  any.  cause  one  crop  may  fail, 
there  is  another  close  behind.  The  same  principle  runs 
through  all  the  kitchen  garden  work.  The  gardener 
must  have  his  wits  about  him,  and  be  able  to  take  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  both  the  near  and  distant 
future.  This  cannot  be  done  without  much  thought  given 
to  the  subject.  Continue  to  plant  Potatoes  as  opjiortunit.v 
offers,  early  and  second  early  sorts  being  the  kinds  chiefly 
grown  in  gardens.  All  vacant  land  should  be  manured 
and  dug  oi  er  immediately  and  prejiared  for  crops.  Sow 
main  crops  of  Celery  on  slight  hotbed,  or  in  boxes  placed 
in  warm-house.  E.  llonu.vv. 


, Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

One  of  the  best  of  flowering  trees  for  a town  garden,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  charming  when  in  bloom, 
as  well  as  the  earliest  to  do  so,  is  the  flowering  Almond.  I 
have  often  ailmired  the  bravery  of  this  tree  in  putting 
forth  its  wealth  of  Peach-like  blossoms,  not  only  long  before 
tbe  leaves  appear,  but  while  the  east  winds  are  still  keen 
and  the  night  frests  sharp,  yet  it  never  fails  to  w reath 
itself  in  rosy  bloom,  and  though  the  flowers  are  neither  so 
fine  nor  clean  in  very  smoky  places  as  where  the  air  is 
purer,  yet  it  is  always  beautiful.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Kibes,  or  Flowering  Currant,  expands,  and  this,  too,  is  a 
(capital  town  shrub,  though  the  cold,  harsh  winds  of  spring 
often  mar  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  as,  oddly  enough,  they 
never  do  in  country  jilaces.  Still,  it  is  a hardy,  vigorous, 
and  free-flowering  shrub,  and  some  of  the  newer  forms  are 
extremely  rich  in  colour.  Later  on  in  the  summer  we  have 
the  exquisite  Bush  Honeysuckles  (Weigelas),  which  bloom 
as  freely  and  finely  in  most  town  gardens  as  in  the 
country,  though  the  foliage  may  not  be  quite  so  clean 
and  fresh.  These  also  we  now  have  in  several  colours, 
but  the  old  variety  called  rosea  is  still  one  of 
the  freest  and  most  generally  effective.  These 
three,  with  perhaps  Hibiscus  syriacus(Althiea  frutex),  and 
Rhododendrons,  are  probably  the  very  best  shrubs  for  a 
garden  situated  in  a very  large  town.  The  whole  of  the 
Scilla  tribe  do  well  in  tow-n  gardens,  growing  and  floweri  ng 
freely  in  the  most  unlikely  places.  The  well-known  Scilla 
sibirica  is  always  more  or  less  rich  in  colour  ; but  though 
the  common  S.  nutans  of  the  woods  flowers  abundantly,  it 
generally  comes  very  pale  where  there  is  much  smoke 
about.  .S.  verna  is'  a pretty  little  plant,  but  I never 
could  do  much  with  it  in  a town.  Lilies  may  still  be 
planted,  and  there  is  no  better  class  of  plants  for  town  gardens 
than  this.  Lilies  delight  in  soot,  and  if  the  soil  is  only 
sufficiently  rich,  sweet,  and  porous,  will  grow  and  flower 
anywhere.  There  is  a little  triangular  bit  of  public  garden 
in  Upper-street,  Islington,  where  Martagon  and  other 
Lilies  thrive  and  bloom  luxuriantly  every  year,  and  I once 
knew  a Bermondsey  man  whose  Tiger  and  Orange  Lilies 
increased  so  rapidly  that  every  three  or  four  years  he  had 
hundreds  of  fine  bulbs  to  part  with.  Bulbs  of  Ranunculus 
may  be  planted  now,  and  a few  Gladioli  shortly.  Both 
require  rich,  w-ell-worked  soil.  Prepare  beds  for  Carnations, 
and  plant  them  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  klany 
other  kinds  of  hardy-  herbaceous  subjects  may-  also  be 
planted  next  month.  B-  G.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

'xtracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  March  ird 
to  March  10//i. 

Planted  Pe.as  and  Beans  in  succession,  the  Peas  being 
untingdonian  and  Walker’s  Perpetual,  both  of  which  are 
)od  and  if  sown  on  the  same  day-,  will  form  a good 
iccession.  Got  in  a breadth  of  early  and  second  eaily 
otatoes.  I do  not  grow  late  Potatoes  in  the  garden.  They 
-e  usually  of  better  quality  from  the  field,  w here  the  land 
not  so  rich.  Put  coi-ers  on  Peach  and  Apricot-trees, 
unshed  sow-ing  main  crop  of  Onions.  Sowed  a small  bed 
’ Strap-leaved  Stone  Turnips  on  the  chance  of  thcir 
iminn-  right,  but  only  small  sowings  of  Turnips  will  be 
ade  at  present,  as  they  usually  bolt  w-hen  sow  n early, 
lanted  out  another  bed  of  Tripoli  Onions,  happening  to 
ive  a lot  of  plants,  and  requiring  a good  many  Onions, 
ricked  out  a lot  of  Lettuces  raised  in  heat,  the  sorts 
ung  Early  Market  Cabbage  and  Balloon  Cos.  Moieil 
auliflowers  raised  in  heat  to  cold  frame  to  harden.  Sow  ed 
russels  Sprouts  and  Veitch’s  Giant  Cauliflowers  on  south 
31-ders  Sowed  a few  seeds  of  the  Egyptian  Turnip- 
loted  Beet  in  a box  for  transplanting  to  come  ^rl.v. 
his  is  the  best  Beet  for  early  use,  turning  in  quick.  A 
IW  may  perhaps  bolt,  but  the  m.ajority  w-ill  be  good,  and 
irlv  Beets  are  always  appreciated.  Tied  up  Lettuces  m 
allies  on  gentle  hot-bed.  Lettuces  force  so  easily  where 
lere  is  a little  bottom-heat,  a bed  of  leaves  covered  with 
frame,  and  lights  being  very  suitable.  Placed  sticks  to 
Il  ly  Peas  The  November  sown  Peas  have  come  through 
1 good  condition.  Earthed  up  Potatoes  in  frames, 
hinned  early  Horn  Carrots.  They  will  be  drawn  small, 
i very  little  thinning  is  needed.  Sow-ed  Asparagus.  I 
se  a good  many  roots  for  forcing,  and  it  is  neep^ry  to 
ive  a number  of  plants  every  year.  Planted  out  Seakale 
attings  for  raising  crow-ns  to  force  next  winter,  the 
rounS  was  in  good  order,  and  sets  were  planted  lo  rows 
1 in.  apart,  atone  foot  intervals  in  the  rows  with  a dibble, 
aving  the  top  of  the  cutting  just  under  the  soil.  By-aiid- 
ve  the  plants  vrill  be  gone  over,  and  all  the  small  crowns, 
iccept  one  (the  largest),  rubbed  off.  One  good  crown  is 
etter  than  more.  Removed  all  covering  from  Globe 
rtichokes.  When  the  growth  conics  a.way,  shall  make 
new  plantation  in  rows  4 feet  apart  each  lyay. 
arm  pit  with  French  Beans.  Gave  liquid-manure  to 
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French  Beans  now  beariiifr  in  pots.  Rearranged  Mush- 
rooin-house.  Renior  e old  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  roots  to 
make  room  for  fresh  introductions.  Made  up  a succes- 
sional  Mu.shrooni-bcd.  .Shall  soon  begin  to  collect 
materials  tor  making  beds  outside  now.  Sowed  Leeks  on 
warm  border.  Sowed  Spinach  between  rows  of  recently 
sown  Peas.  Put  our  more  autiun.i  so.vn  Cauliflowers 
under  handlights.  Dusted  soot  among  Lettuces  and 
Cabbages  to  prevent  attacks  from  slugs  and  snails.  Dusted 
a little  more  lime  over  Gooseberry  bushes.  Noticed  a 
bullfinch  Hitting  about.  Sowed  more  Radishes  on  early 
border.  Dressed  the  seeds  with  red  lead  before  sowing, 
and  covered  thinly  with  long  straw  for  shelter,  and  to 
h.astBii  germination.  Sovred  Tomatoes  intended  for 
planting  in  coolhouse  in  April.  Put  in  cuttings  of  various 
kinds  of  bedding-plants,  including  a lot  of  Alternantheras, 
Coleuses,  and  Iresines.  Potted  off  spring-struck  “Gera- 
nium” cuttings.  Shifted  early-struck  Chrysanthemums 
into  .5-inch  pots.  Shall  move  to  cold  frames  as  soon  as  the 
roots  get  fairlj'  into  new  soil.  Put  in  more  cuttings  of 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Ageratums,  and  Heliotropes.  Filled 
a number  of  5-inch  pots  with  Selaginellas.  They  will 
be  useful  when  well-established  to  form  margins  round 
groups  of  plants  in  conservatory,  or  in  the  house  on  party 
nights.  As  Freesias  go  out  of  bloom,  or  wlien  the  flowers 
are  cut,  the  pots  are  placed  on  a shelf  near  the  glass,  and 
will  be  watered  sufiioiently  to  keep  the  leaves  from 
flagg'ng 


FRUIT. 

REGRAFTING  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 
The  time  for  successfully  perfonning  this  opera- 
tion will  now  soon  be  at  hand,  but  it  depends  to 
a certain  extent  on  the  earliness  or  lateness  of 
the  spring  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  the  opera- 
tion should  be  performed,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  hard-and-fast  rules  wnth  anything  like 
the  success  that  will  attend  those  who  are  guided 
solely  by  the  condition  of  the  stocks,  and  fix 
their  dates  for  grafting  accordingly.  But  in 
any  case  the  stocks  should  all  now  be  h.eaded 
down  pretty  close  to  the  points  intended  to  graft 
on,  and  the  grafts  shoirld  now  be  all  taken  off, 
tied  in  bundles,  distinctly  labelled,  and  buried 
in  a shaded  place  in  moist  soil  to  quite  half  their 
length  to  keep  the  shoot  plump.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  induces  me  to  regraft  more  trees 
than  I otherwise  should  do,  is  this — viz.,  vari- 
eties that  grow'  and  fruit  well  and  find  a readj' 
sale  are  alw'ays  in  danger  of  being  superseded 
by  more  attractive  or  better  kinds,  for  fruit- 
erers will  buy  readily  any  varieties  that  their 
customers  inquire  for,  but  will  refuse  even 
better  kinds  if  unknown  to  them,  and,  as  a rule, 
fruiterers  who  retail  tlie  fruit  know  very  little 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a mixed  collection. 
In  Pears,  the  early  ones  mostly  pass  for  Williams 
of  some  sort,  witli  any  amount  of  Dnclies.ses, 
while  tlie  Beurrds,  so  mncli  ami  rightlj'  esteemed 
in  priv'ate  collections,  are  liardly  known  to  the 
fruit  trade.  In  Apples,  Codlins,  Piljstons, 
Golden  Pippins,  Russets,  BlenJieims,  and  a few 
others  constitute  tlie  list  tliat  ineJudes  all  that 
pass  tlirongli  tlieir  hands. 

Size  and  colour  are  the  chief  recommen- 
dations of  any  unknown  kinds,  and  it  is  W'aste 
of  space  to  grow  varieties  that  do  not  catch  the 
eye,  especially  if  tlieir  season  of  ripening 
corresponds  witli  tliat  of  more  attractive  but, 
perliaps,  less  useful  kinds.  It  takes  no  more 
space  to  grow  a profitalile  than  an  unprofitalile 
tree,  and  in  taking  stock  at  tlie  end  of  tlie  3'ear 
a.s  tp  w'liat  tlie  trees  have  retui’ned  for  tlie  labour 
and'  care  bestowed  on  tiieni,  one  is  often  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  one  lias  made  a mi, stake  in 
planting  sueli  sorts  for  profit  that  were  only 
suited  to  those  wlio  grow  for  plca.snre.  In 
grafting  there  are  many  different  ways,  but  tlie 
two  main  things  to  keep  in  view  are  wliether 
you  will  head  the  tree  down  all  at  once,  and 
regraft  on  all  the  branches  of  the  riglit  size,  or 
wlietlier  j'on  will  cut  liack  the  lowest  tier  of 
brandies  and  regraft  them,  w'hile  tlie  upper 
ones  are  allowed  to  grow  on  and  fruit  for  one  or 
more  years, ^ cutting  tlie  bearing  ones  away  as 
the  grafts  gain  strengtli,  and  fill  up  the  base. 
By  this  plan  tiierc  is  not  sncli  a total  lo.ss  of 
ci'op  at  any  one  time,  and  in  small  gardens, 
where  the  demand  for  fruit  is  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  space  available  to  supply  it,  tliis  plan 
of  changing  sorts  by  degrees  is  the  best ; but  for 
market  I prefer  heading  down  at  once,  and 
putting  on  a large  number  of  grafts,  so  that  a 
good  head  is  formed  again  in  about  three  years. 
With  all  the  improvements  in  grafting  waxes 
there  is  nothing  gives  better  results  tlian  clay  ; 
only  see  that  it  is  well  worked  up  before  it  is 
used,  and  witli  healthy  stocks  taken  in  hand 
wlien  the  buds  or  any  pieces  of  wood  left  are 
seen  to  lie  swelling,  and  with  grafts  quite 
dormant,  there  need  be  little  fear  of  failure. 

James  Groom,  Ooxyort. 


5064.  — Planting  Apple-trees.  - Irish 
Peach,  Devon, sliire  Duarrendeii,  Peii  Astrachaii, 
Lad3'  ,Sudle3',  Worcester  Pearmaiii,  Mr.  (Jlad- 
stone,  and  Beauty  of  Bath  are  good  early  dessert 
v'arieties.  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  .Sturmer  Pippin, 
Cockle  Pippin,  Lord  Bnrghley,  Bess  Pool,  and 
Ribaton  Pippin  are  all  capital  late  sorts.  If  tlie 
soil  is  at  all  inclined  to  lie  lieavy  substitute 
Rosemary  Russet  for  tlie  latter,  as  it  is  more 
certain  of  giving  a crop  than  tlie  Pibston.  Four- 
year-old  bashes  are  tlie  liest  kind  of  trees  to 
plant  for  giving  a quick  return.  Altliongli  it  is 
late  now  for  planting  fruit-trees  it  is  much 
lietter  to  plant  now  tlian  to'  wait  until  next 
November,  providing  the  trees  can  be  attended 
to  for  mulching  and  watering  diming  the  summer, 
should  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry.  The  trees 
will  not  make  mneh  growtli,  but  they  will  be 
well  provided  with  new  roots  by  tlie  autumn, 
and  will  start  vigorously  into  growth  tlie  follow' - 
ing  season. — S.  P. 


LITTLE-KNOWN  APPLES. 

“ Schoolmaster.” 

This  Apple  (here  figured)  is  well  adapted  for 
small  gardens  as  it  is  not  a rampant  grower. 
It  hears  freely,  and  is  of  good  cooking  quality. 
The  fruits  are  not  extra  large,  and  have  apleasing 


Odr  Rbadkhs’  Illustrations:  Apple  “ Schoolmasltr.” 
From  a photograph  sent  bv  JMr.  Norman  Blake, 
Bedford. 


3'ellow  skin,  with  just  a little  colour  on  tlie 
sunny  side.  In  strong  soil  trees  sliould  be 
planted  on  a mound  to  ensure  better  drainage 
during  tlie  winter.  G. 


5079.— Mildew  on  Vines,  &c.— The  main 
cause  of  Vines  being  badly  infested  with  mildew  is 
owing  to  a too  free  and  injudicious  admission  of 
air,  thus  creating  a draught,  which  predispose.s 
to  mildew.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Vines  air 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  in  quantity  tlirough 
tlie  front  ventilators  at  tlie  same  time  tliat  tlie 
roof  ventilators  are  open  if  the  weather  is  cold 
or  windy  and  the  vinery  much  exposed  to  the 
east.  When  the  Vines  arc  in  liloom  is  the 
period  when  the  most  damage  is  created  in  this 
way.  It  is  not  by  placing  the  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  vinery  that  the  bunches  are  attacked  by 
this  fungus,  because  it  was  present  before, 
although  perhaps  not  seen.  If  there  are  really 
any  signs  of  mildew  now,  paint  the  stems  of  the 
Vines  with  sulphur,  made  into  the  consistency  of 
paint.  Dust  any  plants  affected  witli  sulphur  ; 
that  of  a brown  colour  is  the  best — it  is  the  least 
conspicuous.  By  a more  judicious  management 
of  the  ventilators  during  tlie  coming  spring 
there  is  no  reason  wliy  this  mildew  pest  should 
not  be  banished  from  the  house  entirely. — S.  P. 

Seeing  that  3'on  failed  last  year  to 

destroy  tlie  mildew  liy  using  sidpliur,  you  had 


better  try  .syringing  the  Vines  as  soon  as  mildew 
appeal's  with  one  of  tlie  several  ])i'C|jarat  ions 
that  are  con.stantly  advertised  in  Gardemn'g 
for  the  destruction  of  this  pest.  You  will  find 
tliem  effectual  if  3'ou  follow  the  instructions 
sent  with  them.  Yon  must,  how'cver,  attend 
to  the  Vines  in  time  before  3’onr  enemy  makes 
headway.  As  a preventive,  try  83'ringing  the 
Vines  once  a week  after  growtli  lias  commenced 
with  a solution  of  soft-soap  and  water,  1 oz.  of 
the  soap  to  1 gallon  of  water. — J.  C.  C. 

5037.— Fruit-tree  in  a north  aspect.— The  best 
fruit-tree  for  a north  aspect  is  the  Morello  Cherry.  'The 
•next  best  is  the  Victoria  Plum. — E.  II. 


WILD  GARDENING  IN  WOODS. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  sends  ns  some  plioto- 
graphs  sliowing  effects  of  Shovvdrops  and  Snow- 
flakes on  las  estate  in  Wigtonshire.  The3' are 
very  charming  and  effective,  tlie  foregrounds 
being  full  of  naturally  grouped  masses  of  these 
early  flowers  by  streamlets  tlirough  v'oods.  If 
so  much  can  be  done  with  one  simple  flower, 
how  mncli  might  be  done  in  many  country  seats 
by  a good  choice  of  all  the  lovely  hardy’  flowers 
of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  ihe  northern  world 
generally  ? We  liave  now  got  a w'liole  set  of 
new  Snow'drops  in  addition  to  tlie  old  kind.  Sir 
Herbert  W'rites  : “The  spring  Snowflake  lias 
great  beauty  now  as  the  Snowdrops  are  fading.” 
This  is  a cliarming  liardy  early  flower,  and  we 
should  like  well  to  see  tlie  pictures  tliat  could  be 
made  b3’  its  use. — Field. 


5658. — Violets  in  winter. — To  obtain  a 
continuous  supply  of  Violets  during  winter  and 
spring — in  fact,  from  early  October  until  the  end 
of  March — it  is  notnecessary  tohaveany  artificial 
heat  whatever.  The  main  point  is  to  prepare 
the  plants  properly  before  planting  them  in  their 
flowering  quarters.  All  that  is  required  in  the 
way  of  glass  is  an  ordinary  two-light  frame  and 
sufficient  protecting  material  in  the  W'a3'  of 
leaves,  mats,  or  litter  to  keep  out  frost. 
Bottom-heat,  as  is  sometimes  advised,  is  not 
necessary  ; in  fact,  it  is  more  injurious  than 
otherwise,  as  it  stimulates  the  plants  into 
growtli  in  tlie  autumn  at  a time  when  they 
ouglit  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  at  tlie  top. 
Tlie  middle  of  April  is  early  eiiongli  to  make  a 
start  for  next  year's  supply.  Plants  tliat  have 
flowered  tin's  winter  should  he  pulled  in  pieces, 
and  put  out  in  rows  in  an  open  position,  1 foot 
apart  and  10  indies  in  tlie  rows.  If  tlie  soil  is 
naturally  of  a lieavy  chai'acter,  scatter  a little 
road  grit,  leaf-mould,  wood-aslies,  or  sand  about 
tlie  roots  wlien  planting  to  induce  tlieni  to  make 
an  early  start  into  growth.  Keep  all  off'shoots 
picked  during  the  time  tliey  are  out-of-doors, 
with  a view  of  strengthening  the  crowns,  as 
from  these  the  finest  and  most  blooms  are  pro- 
duced. To  encourage  a free  growth  keep  tlie 
plants  free  from  weeds,  and  the  surface  fre- 
quently stirred.  About  the  middle  of  Septem- 
her  the  plants  w'ill  be  ready  for  the  frame  ; tliey 
should  be  then  'well  furnished  willi  leaves,  and 
1)0  from  4 inches  to  6 indies  in  diameter. 
Ciiooso  a sunny  position  for  flic  frame,  without 
tliis  success  cannot  follow.  Stand  tlie  frame  011 
a brick  at  each  corner  with  a view  of  preventing 
the  wood  rotting  when  standing  on  soil  or 
ashes.  Provide  abundant  drainage  by  putting  a 
hi3'er  of  old  Pea-stakes,  for  instance,  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  frame.  Cover  tliese  with  litter 
or  leaves,  sufficient  to  raise  the  soil  within 
0 indies  of  the  top  of  the  frame,  tliis  to  be 
9 inches  tliick,  good  garden  soil,  mixed  witli 
roadside  refuse,  liorse-dnng,  or  leaf-mould. 
Dig  the  plants  up  with  a liall  of  earth  attached 
to  their  roots,  and  plant  them  in  the  frame  so 
that  the  leaves  of  one  plant  toudies  its  neigh- 
bour. Give  the  plants  a good  soaking  to  settle 
tlie  soil  about  the  roots,  but  do  not  put  on 
the  lights  until  there  is  danger  of  frost,  except 
in  tlie  case  of  heavy  and  continuous  rains,  and 
then  tilt  them  both  night  and  day.  Directl3'  the 
thermometer  outside  stands  at  35  degs.  pull  the 
lights  off  the  frame.  Abundance  of  air  is  the 
diief  factor  in  providing  a continuous  supply  of 
blooms.  Marie  Louise  and  De  Parme  are  the 
best  double  bines,  and  Comte  de  Brazza,  the 
best  white  variety. — S.  P. 

Dra'wings  for  " Gardening.”— Readci's  vnll 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner  and  will  appear  in  due  course  in 
Gab  denino  Illosth ated. 
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Makch  n,  1804 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

GLORY  OF  THE  SXOW  (CHIONODOXA 
LUCILLE  YAR.  SARDENSIS). 

The  charming  variety  here  figured  was  intro- 
duced by  Rarr  and  Son,  of  Covent  Garden,  in 
the  spring  of  1883,  and  two  years  later  received 
a first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  flowers,  though  m.ore 


I August),  Lilium  Davuricnm  feet,  dune  and 
; 4uly)  in  good-sized  clumps.  Kext  Rvrethrum 
j Milton  (crimson)  and  The  Bride  (18  inches. 
May  and  June),  Polemonium  Richardsoni  (18 
inches,  July  to  September),  Iris  Gerinanica  (Flag 
Iris,  IS  inches,  (May  and  June),  Horonicuin 
j Harpur-Crewe  (2  feet,  all  summer).  Next  Pink 
j Mrs.  Sinkins  (9  inches,  June),  Heleniumpumilum 
I (15  inches,  July  to  October),  Campanula  tur- 
l.inata  (summer),  Miconopsis  cambrica  (1  foot, 


Cliionodoxa  Lucilias  var.  sarriensis. 


numerous,  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  Chionodoxas,  but  of  a brilliant  true  gentian 
blue,  and  altogether  distinct  from  those  of  C. 
Lucili®.  The  bulbs  were  found  close  to  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Sardis,  at  4,000  feet 
to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  a useful  bulb  for  forcing. 


5583.— Plants  for  a wall.— Unfortunately, 
the  best  Evergreen  climbers  are  not  ver}’  cjuick 
growing,  and  “Zoma”  should  supplement  those 
put  in  now  with  Tropreolum  canariense,  or  some 
other  rapid  summer  climber,  until  they  hac’e 
time  to  cover  the  gable.  Ampelopsis  semper- 
virens  (Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper)  would  suit, 
anil  Lonicera  sempervirens  (Evergreen  Honey- 
suckle) grows  as  quicklj’  as  anj  thing  in  rich 
soil  : while  Crauvgus  Pyracantha  should  be 
added  for  its  beautiful  carmine  berries  to  give 
colour  during  winter.  If  the  house  be  in  a mild 
situation  (as  seems  likely  bj’  Tomatoes  ripening 
there),  the  lovely  Ceanothus  azurea,  with  masses 
of  soft  blue  flowers,  may  be  now  put  in,  or 
Escallonia  macrantha,  with  pink  blossoms  ; also 
Evergreen  Roses,  such  as  Felicite  Perpetue  and 
Princess  Marie.  Magnolia  is  a splendid  plant 
for  the  purpose,  but  is  not  very  rapid  in  growth  ; 
in  fact,  nothing  evergreen  is,  except  Iv^-.  All 
creepers  which  are  needed  to  grow  quickl}’ 
should  be  put  into  M'ell  dug  and  manured  soil, 
and  receive  water  during  the  first  summer, 
whenever  the  weather  is  drv,  with  a mulch  of 
leaf-mould  over  their  roots.  6ood,  sturdy  plants 
should  be  selected,  and  planted  without  loss  of 
time. — I.  L.  R. 

5507.— Hardy  perennials  in  a bed.— 

In  the  first  place,  I would  advise  the  inquirer  to 
see  that  the  ground  is  in  really  good  condition, 
and  that  it  is  dug  up  at  least  2 feet  deep,  and 
if  somewhat  light  soil  remove  a portion  and  add 
some  of  the  best  loam  attainable,  with  a good 
dressing  of  rotten  manure  thoroughly  incorpor- 
ated, and  raise  the  bed  somewhat  convex  in 
form.  Then  commence  by  planting  a group  of  : 
Lilium  testaceum  (4  feet,  July)  in  the  centre,  ( 
and  at  three  angles  next  plant  good  groups  of 
Anemone  japonica  (2  feet,  September)  ; between 
these  plant  Rudbeckia  purpurea  (2J  feet, 
August),  next  row  coming  nearer  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  Plant  Pentstemons  (U  feet,  July  to 

October)  in  groups  of  threes,  clumps  of  Hemero- 
callis  Hava  (2  feet.  May  and  June),  Gypsophila 
paniculata  (2  feet,  July  to  September),  and 
Achillea  Ptarmica  (15  inches,  July  to  Septem- 
ber). Next  row  Geum  coccineum  plenum 

(L(  feet.  May  to  September),  Campanula  persici- 
folia  (white  and  hlue,  2 feet,  Jul}’  to  Septem- 
ber), Potentilld  La  Vesuve  (2  feet,  June  to 


Jul}’  and  August),  Iris  reticulata  (9  inches, 
February  and  March).  Withclumps  of  Aubrietia, 
Phlox  setacea,  and  Veronica  incana,  all  round 
the  outside,  about  18  inches  apart,  and  the 
spaces  between  filled  in  wdth  Crocuses,  Snow- 
drops, Anemone  fulgens,  and  Chionodoxa 
Lncilise.  The  above,  planted  as  described,  will 
make  a very  pretty  and  perpetual  flowering  bed. 
— W.  L.  Bromsurove. 

.5690.— A small  garden.— The  bed  in  front 
of  the  window  I should  fill,  as  I have  done  m3’ 
own,  with  good  varieties  of  H3’brid  Perpetual 
Roses  (dwarf),  mixing  with  these  Tufted  Pansies 
or  Carnations,  edging  with  the  variegated 
Dactx’lis  that  seems  to  thrive  almost  an3’where. 
It  i.?  a perfect  weed  with  me.  You  ma3’  also 
plant  Tuberous  Begonias,  with  a groundwork  of 
some  carpet  plant,  as  Herniaria,  or  the  varie- 
gated Mesembryanthemum.  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums will  do  as  well.  As  regards  the  other 
parts  of  the  garden,  there  is  nothing  like  a good 
selection  of  hard 3-  plants,  and  if  3’ou  refer  to 
G.-tRDEXixcj  of  Feb.  24th,  page  728,  3’ou  will 
find  a selection  of  kinds  to  grow,  which  are  not 
expensive,  and  keeps  the  garden  ga3^  from  quite 
earl3’  in  the  3’ear  until  late  autumn.  You  could 
grow  Pol3’anthuses,  Primroses,  Auriculas,  and 
man3’  of  the  seedlings  of  the  latter  are  veiy 
beautiful,  rich,  and  varied  in  colour,  and 
sw’eetl3’  scented.  You  could  grow  Runner 
Beans  against  the  fence,  and  plant  such  things 
as  the  Naked-flowered  Jasmine,  which  blooms 
in  the  winter  months,  as  its  rich  yellow  flowers 
are  ver3’  sweet.  You  could  get  a hose  for 
watering  the  garden  at  any’  good  nursery,  or 
such  firms  as  advertise  in  this  paper.  You 
might  make  3’our  garden  really’  pretty’  with  a 
good  selection  of  plants,  and  this  year  good  use 
should  be  made  of  annuals,  as  the  perennials 
will  be  scarcely  sufficiently’  established  to  make 
much  of  a display  the  first  season.  If  the  soil 
is  very  poor  dig  it  up  at  once,  and  incorporate 
w ith  it  a good  proportion  of  lime,  w’ell-decayed 
manure,  and  loam  to  bring  it  into  good  condition 
for  the  plants.  You  may  plant  hardy  things 
now’,  also  Roses,  Carnations,  and  flowering- 
trees  ; but  the  work  must  not  be  delayed. — 
C.  T. 

5652.— Plants  for  a shaded  border. — 

Very  few  plants  indeed  will  bloom  in  the  dense 
shade  of  trees,  especially’  overhanging  branches, 
but  a few'  will  do  so.  The  following  I have  seen 
do  exceedingly  well  in  the  shade  : Anemones  in 
variety’,  the  beautiful  A.  apennina,  and  the  w’ell 
know’ll  A.  nemorosa,  that  love  the  shade  of  the 
w’ood,  and  give  beauty'  to  the  bare  earth  in 
spring.  Foxgloves  also  like  the  shade,  and  if 
you  get  some  of  the  finer  spotted  kinds  you  w ill  ‘ 


be  well  rewarded.  Thev  are  very’  beautiful, 
varied  in  colour,  tall  and  handsome.  The 
Solomon  s Seal  is  another  good  shade  plant,  the 
graceful  stems  bearing  a w’ealth  of  greenish- 
w'hite  flow’ers.  Violets,  also  w’ill  do  ; the  hardy 
Cyclamens,  Christmas  Roses,  Polyanthuses,  and 
Primroses,  if  the  place,  is  not  too  shady  ; Spanish 
Squills,  ’varieties  of  .Scilla  campanulata  (hiuc, 
rose,  and  white,  the  last-mentioned  being  a 
very  beautiful  flower  of  the  purest  w’hite), 
Daiibdils,  Crocuses,  if  not  too  shady,  but  they 
W’ill  bloom  satisfactorily’  without  full  oxpo.sure 
to  the  sun,  and  rrimula  japoniia.  Thi.s 
.lapanese  Primrose  is  a real  gain,  robust  in 
growth,  free,  and  tliere  are  many’  forms,  varv- 
ing  in  colour  from  white  to  deepest  crimson- 
purple.  It  likes  shade  moisture,  and  the  spikes 
bearing  the  w’horls  of  flowers  ketqi  up  a long 
display’  of  bloom  as  thev  open  in  succession. — 
C.  T. 

If  you  are  ])ri;|iarcil  to  go  to  a considerable  expense 

in  makiny  positions  «iUi  new  soil,  inannre,  in.,  you  ini^Ul 
Srow  Lilies  and  a few  oilier  things  ; Imt  the  border  weuM 
be  better  planted  with  somethin^’  that  would  thriie,  such 
as  St.  John’s  \Vort(Uyperinunicalycinuni),or  the  Green  and 
Golden  Periwinkles. —E.  H. 

5674.— Plants  for  a centre  bed  — I 

should  certainly  recommend  y’ou  to  get  some 
Tuberous  Begonias.  Few’  llow’ers  behave  alike 
every'  y’ear,  but  the  Begonias  are  as  constant  as 
most  things  and  are  not  diflicnlt  to  grow.  They 
require  rather  a moist  year  to  be  .seen  at  their 
best,  and  should  bo  planted  in  a good  soil, 
moderately'  light,  and  you  may  get  good  buds  of 
almost  any’  colour,  as  the  flow'ers  vaiy’  consider- 
ably in  this  respect,  at  the  best  nurseries  ; for 
these  see  the  advertisement  columns.  Plant  out 
about  the  first  or  second  week  in  June,  and 
through  the  summer  months  keep  the  beds 
moderately'  moist. — C.  T. 


TALL  GRASSES. 

Axdropocuin. 

I.s  reply’  to  “B.”  and  “ R.  H.,’’  these  tall 
Grasses  are  suitable  for  planting  on  lawns  or 
w here  their  fine  habit  may  be  seen.  A.  hale- 
pensis  (here  figured)  is  very  ornamental,  form- 
ing large  tufts  6 feet  in  height.  A.  strictu.s 
grow’s  about  4 feet  higli,  and  has  graceful  silky’ 
panicles  of  bloom.  A.  furcatus  and  A. 
scoparius  are  also  in  cultivation,  but  neither 
are  so  desirable  as  the  others.  All  the  kinds 
named  will  thrive,  i>rovided  the  situation  be 
not  too  exposed,  or  the  soil  too  heavy’  and 
damp.  They  must  be  planted  in  deep,  good 
ground,  w'ell  enriched,  and  not  w’et.  tlenerally 
speaking,  our  outdoor  climate  is  not  quite  warm 


\ fine  tall  Gras  s — Androposon  halepensis. 


enough  for  them.  A few  degrees  farther  south 
they’  are  among  the  best  ornamental  Grasses 
for  gardens.  In  the  Paris  gardens  effective  use 
is  occasionally  made  of  them,  particularly  of  A. 
squarrosus.  G. 


5616.— Perennial  plants.— The  flowers  of 
some  perennial  plants  are  very’  short-lived, 
especially  those  of  the  spring  months.  Aubrie- 
tias  last  a long  time  in  bloom,  more  or  less. 
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not  always,  of  course,  in  full  beauty  ; also  the 
Doronicums,  the  Eastern  Christinas  Rose 
(Helleborus  orientalis),  which  varies  greatlj’-, 
some  varieties  beautifully  spotted,  and  they 
remain  for  many  weeks  in  bloom,  and  are  proof 
against  frost.  The  perennial  Candytufts  (I. 
gibraltarica)  and  others  are  in  bloom  over  a long 
season.  The  Tufted  Pansies — formerly  known 
as  Violas — will  bloom  practically  from  spring 
until  tpiite  the  autumn.  The  Fair  Maids  of 
France  do  not  go  very  quickly  out  of  bloom, 
nor  the  Peruvian  Lily  (Alstroemeria  aurea),  the 
Japan  Anemone  (A.  japonica  and  its  variety 
alba).  Chrysanthemum  klme.  Desgranges,  if  not 
interfered  with  by  frost.  Delphiniums,  as  the 
younger  shoots  bears  flowers,  which  continue 
to  maintain  the  display,  Helenium  autumnale, 
the  Perennial  Sunflowers.  Evening  Primroses, 
Pentstemons,  Dwarf  Phloxes,  Verbena  venosa, 
lasting  until  destroyed  by  frosts,  and  Erigeron 
speciosum  superbum,  which  produces  its  wealth 
of  mauve-coloured  flowers  for  many  weeks.  The 
Michaelmas  Daisies  are  also  long  lasting,  but 
often  get  cut  about  by  frosts,  and  wet  spoils  the 
flower’.  The  Sea  Hollies,  with  their  beautiful 
steel-blue  heads,  also  last  in  rrerfection  some 
time.— C.  T.  . 

There  is  no  class  of  plants  which  remain  in  bloom 
longer  than  the  Blanket-flowers  (Gaillardias) ; and  I think 
the  hybrid  fonns  raised  from  seed  are  even  better  in  this 
respect  than  the  old  favourite,  G.  grandiflora.  Herbaceous 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  and  Antirrhinums  last  a long  time, 
as  do  also  Iceland  Poppies. — E.  II. 

5654.— Short-stalked  Violets.— To  have  long 
stalks  to  Violets  the  plants  must  be  well  grown — i.  e 
transplanted  annually  in  good  land.— E.  H.  ’ 


ORCHIDS. 

CiELOGYNE  CRISTATA. 

“ A.  H.”  asks  for  information  as  to  what  he  is 
to  do  with  some  pans  of  tliis  plant  that 
have  no  leaves  upon  them,  and  they  are  in 
a very  bad  condition  ? The  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  turn  them  out  and  wash  them  in  some  warm 
water  and  repot  or  repan  them,  fixing  their 
rhizomes  down  upon  the  soil  with  some  pieces  of 
wire  bent  into  the  shape  of  hair-pins.  I like 
these  better  than  pieces  of  twisted  wood, 
because  the  latter  are  very  apt  to  be  the  cause 
a lot  of  mischief  in  the  way  of  fungi,  which  will 
work  sad  havoc  with  the  roots.  When  repotting 
you  may  nearly  till  the  pans  or  pots  with 
crocks,  and  put  over  them  a somewhat  thick 
layer  of  clean  Sphagnum  Moss,  in  order 
to  keep  the  drainage  clear  and  in  good  working 
order.  Upon  this  put  a mixture  of  good  brown 
peat-fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  build  it 
up  into  a cone-like  mound,  and  si^rinkle  some 
fresh  young  tops  of  the  Moss  on  this,  so  that 
they  may  grow  and  form  a nice  bed  for  the 
young  roots  to  work  in,  then  spread  tlie  rliizomes 
over  the  surface,  pegging  them  down  as  before 
mentioned.  Do  not  put  these  down  with  all 
the  growing  points  to  the  outside,  but  let  some 
of  them  be  towards  the  centre  of  the  plants — in 
fact,  they  should  be  put  down  in  such  a manner 
so  as  to  produce  leaves  over  the  whole  surface. 
Let  tliem  tlien  he  placed  in  good  heat  ivith  a 
nice  moist  atmospliere,  and  when  they  begin  to 
wake  up  and  to  grow,  tliey  should  be  watered 
discreetly  and  all  will  go  well.  You  must  not 
expect  any  bloom  from  them  next  season.  You 
may  have  some  flowers  in  189G  if  they  grow 
strongly,  but  in  all  eases  when  the  plants  are  in 
good  condition,  and  they  have  to  be  pulled  about 
in  this  way,  there  is  usually  a failing  in  the 
blooms  the  next  season.  And  how  much  the 
more  will  it  be  with  yours  which  are  in  such 
a bad  .state,  and  what  would  be  the  use  of  top- 
dressing them  when  they  are  in  the  state  which 
you  desci’ibe  them  to  be  ? Matt.  RrambIjR. 


ADA  AURANTIACA. 

Tup  belongs  to  a very  small  genus  of  Orchi 
It  13  a pDnt  that  does  not  affbi'd  much  varie 
and  the  flower  sent  by  “J.  Hedsor  ” is  of  1 
ordinary  type.  This  Orchid  grows  natiira 

o 0^0^  Grenada,  betwi 

8,000  feet  and  9,000  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
that  It  may  be  imagined  that  it  requires  a 1 
temperature.  If  it  is  not  kept  quite  cool  it  v 
soon  die  ; in  fact,  it  does  admirably  in  the  sa: 
house  with  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  a 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  It  reqiiii 
to  be  potted  in  about  equal  parts  of  peat-fil 
and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  this  must  be  w 


drained.  During  the  summer  they  sliould  be 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  It  likes  a 
copious  supply  of  water,  less  being  requisite 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  but  it  must  never 
be  allowed  to  feel  the  want  of  moisture.  The 
flowers  are  of  a bright  golden-orange  or  cinnabar, 
and  they  last  for  a very  long  time  in  full  beauty. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


son,  but  everytliing  must  be  kept  in  a sweet  and 
clean  condition  about  it  ; but  when  the  bulbs 
are  finished  only  just  sufficient  water  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  them  and  the  leaves  from 
shrivelling.  It  lasts  in  bloom  a considerable 
time,  after  which  it  should  be  encouraged  to 
grow  again  and  to  make  new  bulbs  for  flowering 
next  season.  Matt.  Bramble. 


EPIDENDRUM  BICORNUTUM. 

In  reply  to  “ Z.,”  “ H.  S.,”  and  others,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bentham  this,  the  finest  of  Epiden- 
drums,  is  not  an  Epidendrum  at  all,  its  botanical 
cliaracter  being  so  very  distinct  from  those  of 
all  true  members  of  that  genus  as  to  not  admit 
of  its  being  included  amongst  them.  He  did 
therefore  remove  it  to  the  small  genus  Diacrum  ; 
but  be  the  name  Diacrum  or  Epidendrum,  or,  as 
some  might  prefer,  the  Two-horned  Air-plant, 
tliere  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  regards  its 
beauty.  The  accompanying  woodcut  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  form  of  the  flowers,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  reproduce  on  paper  the  crystal 
snow-like  purity  of  their  sepals  and  petals,  and 
the  soft  purple-coloured  dots  on  the  lips,  which 
give  the  flowers  a close  resemblance  to  that  queen 
of  Orchids,  Phalienopsis  amabilis.  Unlike  her 
majesty,  however,  the  flowers,  which  are  borne 
on  spikes  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  flowers, 
expand  only  in  pairs 
or  threes  at  a time, 
so  that  a strong 
spike  will  continue 
to  produce  flowers 
for  about  two 
months.  A native 
of  some  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  it 
requires  a tropical 
stove  temperature, 
and  while  growing 
an  abundance  of 
mosture  both  at 
the  root  and  over- 
head. Peat  and 
Sphagnum  with  a 
little  charcoal  form 
a suitable  compost 
for  this  species.  I 
have  tried  it  both 
on  block  land  in 
Teak-baskets,  and 
though  it  thrives  on 
the  former  the  latter 
treatment  seems  to 

produce  stronger  pseudo  Inilbs.  It  is  prob- 
able that  many  have  failed  witli  this  plant 
through  its  haring  been  collected  at  the 
wrong  season,  it  being  very  impatient  of 
a check  of  its  young  growths,  and  seldom 
estalilisliing  itself  under  cultivation  unless  its 
first  season’s  growtlu  s strong  and  healthy.  To 
intending  importers  I may  perliaps  hint  that 
during  May  is  the  right  season  for  collecting 
wild  plants  of  this  species.  B. 


HAUL  DALFiUUSIES  DENDROBE 
(D.  DALHOUSIEANUM). 

I AM  asked  bj’  “William  Long”  to  give  him  a 
short  description  how  he  is  to  treat  this  plant  in 
order  to  get  it  to  flower?  Tlie  inquirer  complains 
that  he  has  liad  a plant  for  two  years,  but  that 
it  has  not  bloomed  once  during  the  whole  time. 
Well,  now,  I suppose  it  was  an  imported 
plant,  and  dining  some  time  out  of  the  two 
years  it  was  getting  itself  established,  but  even 
yet  I am  rather  surprised  that  some  of  the  old 
stems  did  not  push  out  some  spikes.  It  is  a 


DENDROBIUM  EINDLAYANUM. 

A FLOWER  of  this  comes  from  “J.  Shuratt,” 
asking  for  its  name  and  for  particulars  as  to  its 
culture  ? This  Orchid  was  first  found  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Findlay  iii  the  moun- 
tains of  Burmah,  and  some  ten  years  later  it 
was  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  and  since  then  it  has  been  largely 
imported,  until  it  has  become  quite  a common 
species  in  our  collections  at  home,  and  being  one 
of  the  first  harbingers  of  spring.  It  has  curious 
large  knotted  bulbs,  and  it  flowers  profusely  on 
the  bulbs,  having  their  leaves,  so  that  the  flowers 
have  the  beautiful  greenery  to  set  them  off, 
which  has  no  doubt  something  to  do  with  the 
popularity  which  it  has  gained.  This  is  an 
Orchid  that  likes  a good  amount  of  heat  when 
growing  in  the  summer  months  ; it  also  enjoys 
a fair  amount  of  sun,  although  it  requires  to  be 
shaded  from  the  fiercest  of  its  rays  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  It  may  be  grown  either  in  a 
hanging-basket  or  a pot,  if  in  the  latter  be  sure 
it  is  stood  in  a sunny  position,  whilst  if  in  a 
hanging-basket  it  must  be  hung  in  a place  where 
the  sun  can  get  at  it.  The  receptacles,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  must  have  good  drainage, 
and  the  plants  potted  in  some  good  peat-fibre 
and  Sphagnum  Moss.  This  Dendrobe  requires  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  during  the  growing  sea- 


Epidendnim  bicoinutum. 

plant  tliat  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Burmese  territory.  I have  been  more  success- 
ful in  growing  it  and  in  flowering  it  in  an 
intermediate  stove-house  or  in  the  Cattleya- 
house  than  when  I used  to  keep  it  in  the  East 
India-house,  for  this  place  appears  to  be  too 
warm  and  too  moist  for  it,  and  the  young 
shoots  appear  to  be  easily  affected  by  the 
application  of  too  much  water.  It  makes  stout 
growths  from  2 feet  to  C feet  high,  and  these  are 
striped  and  streaked  with  crimson,  which 
appears  to  be  a distinctive  mark  of  the 
species.  These  beautiful  flowers  last  about  a 
week  in  perfection,  and  you  will  find  them  a 
great  treat  when  they  open.  To  grow  this 
plant  I prefer  pot-culture,  because  the  stems  are 
too  tall  to  grow  it  in  a hanging-basket.  Drain 
the  pot  well,  and  use  for  soil  good  brown  peat- 
fibre  and  some  chopped  Spliagnum  Moss.  Pot 
firmly,  and  raise  the  plant  upon  a cone-like 
mound  above  the  pot’s  rim.  This  is  essential, 
as  it  assists  the  water  to  run  away  quickly  from 
the  young  growtlis.  Matt.  Bramble. 
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GOOD  AND  EASILY-GROWN  PLANTS. 
Eucomis. 

A CONSIDERABLE  iiumbei'  of  our  favourite  garden 
plants  owe  their  popularity  to  a bold  and 
healthy  appearance  rather  than  to  any  particular 
beauty  of  leaf  or  flower,  and  of  such  plants 
are  the  Eucomis.  They  are  as  easily  grown  as 
Horseradish,  and  they  never  look  unsighth', 
pushing  up  theii  bold,  broad  rich-green  leaves 
in  the  spring,  these  being  followed  in  autumn 
by  stout,  erect  spikes,  like  those  of  glorifled 
1 lyaeinths,  crowned  with  star-shaped  greenish 
flowers,  and  crowded  with  a little 
tuft  of  leaves,  like  the  Crown  Impe- 
rial. They  scarcely  change  from  this 
till  the  frost  comes  and  cuts  them 
down  to  the  ground,  leaving  their 
large  bulbs  safe  enough  below  to 
repeat  the  performance  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Once  established  in  a wet 
border  with  a south  aspect,  prefer- 
ably against  a wall,  they  will  remain 
till  doomsday,  unless  someone  digs 
t hem  up  and  destroys  them  because 
they  are  so  ridiculously  easy  to 
grow.  There  is  at  Kew  a border 
full  of  them,  which  has  been  a crowd 
of  leaves  and  spikes  annually  for  the 
last  eleven  years.  But  good-natured 
and  handsome  though  these  plants 
are,  thej'  are  not  as  much  grown  as 
they  deserve  to  be  even  by  lovers  of 
out  - of  - the  - common  hardy  plants. 

'I’hey  are  also  worth  a place  in  the 
• onservatory,  growing  well  and 
flowering  freely  when  planted  in 
pots,  as  is  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing wood-cut,  representing  a well 
grown  plant  of  E.  punctata,  the  com- 
monest species.  This  has  been  culti- 
\ ated  as  a greenhouse  plant  since 
17U0,  when  it  was  grown  by  Philip 
iUiller  at  Chelsea.  In  1806  it  was 
described  as  “ a common  greenhouse 
jilant  of  most  easy  culture.”  Its 
leaves  are  about  2 feet  long,  thickly 
i-l>otted  with  dark-purple,  and  its 
flowers,  which  are  green  stars  with 
I’ea-shaped  purple  ovaries  in  the 
centre,  are  borne  on  purple-spotted 
spikes  about  8 inches  high. 

E.  KEOiA  has  shorter,  broader  leaves 
of  a paler-green  and  has  no  purple 
spots.  The  flower-  spike  is  less  than 
a foot  high,  and  the  flowers  are  pale- 
green  with  a white  margin.  It  was 
introduced  from  the  Cape  by  Masson 
in  1774,  and  is  in  cultivation  still. 

E.  rxDrLATA  is  a common  plant  in 
S.  Africa,  where  the  natives  call  it 
“ Makandakainsele,”  or  Frogs’-eggs, 
and  find  some  medicinal  property  in 
its  leaves.  It  has  wavy  leaves  a foot 
long  and  from  1 inch  to  3 inches 
wide,  green,  not  spotted,  the  scape 
also  green,  the  flowers,  which  are 
very  numerous,  being  green  too.  It 
Avas  grown  at  Kew  a hundred  years 
ago  and  is  there  still. 

E.  NANA  has  leaves  a foot  long  by 
.3  inches  broad,  toothed  along  the 
margins,  green,  unspotted.  The 
s[)ike  is  a foot  high  and  thickly  clothed  with 
green  flowers  on  the  upper  half.  This  species 
is  another  old  garden  plant. 

We  now  come  to  recent  introductions,  of 
which  the  best  is 

E.  BICOLOR,  which  was  first  flowered  in  1878 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  obtained  it  from  its 
discoverer,  Mr.  C.  Mudd,  who  found  it  in  Natal. 
It  flowers  at  Kew  every  year.  In  this  species 
the  leaves  are  each  1 foot  long  by  4 inches  wide, 
green,  unspotted,  with  a crisped  margin.  The 
spike  is  1 foot  or  more  high,  stout,  the  upper 
half  clothed  with  flowers  which  are  greenish- 
white,  with  a distinct  purple  margin.  I call  this 
a really  ornamental  plant,  well  worth  a place 
in  the  most  select  collection  of  greenhouse 
bulbs. 

E.  AMAitVLLiDiFOLiA  was  first  flowered  at 
Kew  in  1878,  having  been  received  from  Cape 
'I’own.  It  is  like  E.  undulata,  but  has  narrower 
leaves,  with  plain  edges,  and  a subspicate  in- 
florescence unspotted,  the  flowers  green,  with  a 
yellow  ovary. 

E.  ZAMBEijiCA  was  introduced  from  Lake 


N}'assa  and  flowered  by  .8ir  Charles  Strickland 
in  1883.  Its  leaves  are  18  inches  long  by 
H inches  wide,  and  the  scape  is  a foot  high. 
The  whole  plant,  flowers  and  all,  is  entirely 
light-green. 

E.  PALLiDiFLOEA  was  introduced  to  Kew  from 
S.E.  Africa  in  1880  under  the  name  of  E.  cori- 
folia.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  each  2 feet  long  and  5 inches  wide, 
green  on  both  siiles,  unspotted,  not  wavy  along 
the  margins.  The  flower-spike  is  2 feet  high, 
very  .stout,  the  upper  half  crowded  with  flowers, 
winch  aic  greenish-white.  'I’liis  species  was 


flowered  finely  bj-  Mr.  Gumbleton  in  1887. 
All  the  species  have  a tuft  of  leaves  on  the 
top  of  the  flow'er-spike.  I have  seen  a dried 
specimen  o,f  an  unnamed  Eucomis,  which  was 
collected  bj'  Mr.  Bolus  on  the  Currie  Mountain, 
in  Griqualand  West,  at  an  altitude  of  5,200  feet, 
which  has  bright-purple  flowers.  This  plant  is 
well  worth  introducing.  The  Dutch  nurserjmien 
call  the  Eucomis  “ Piue-Ap>ple  Flowers.” 

W.  W. 

5596,— Chinese  Lilies.  — There  must  be 
some  mistake  in  the  management  of  these,  as 
they  are  very  easily  grown  either  in  a window 
or  in  a greenhouse.  The  following  is  the  W'aj^  I 
manage  them  from  September  to  November  : I 
place  one  bulb  in  each  bowl,  6 inches  high  and 
about  5 inches  across,  with  some  little  sand 
stones  in  the  bottom  and  larger  ones  around  the 
side  to  keep  the  bulb  from  falling  over  when 
grown.  I keep  the  bowl  filled  right  up  wdth 
clear  rain  water  weekly.  In  this  way  the  bulbs 
never  fail  to  give  satisfaction. — P.  0.  D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUNG  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

Plants  that  are  cultivated  mainly  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  blooms,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  intended  for  exhibition  or  for  home 
use,  need  special  attention  during  their  youthful 
stages.  Especially  thej'  should  not  be  checked 
in  any  way,  or  they  will  be  stunted.  When 
the  plants  are  well  rooted  and  will  bear  ex- 
posure as  referred  to  in  a former  issue  of 
Gakdenin(!,  one  of  the  principal  points  then  to 
observe  is  to  see  that  they  have  sufficient  water 
at  the  roots  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging,  as 
during  the  time  they  are  in  the  small  pots  with 
a good  number  of  roots  they  absorb  a good  deal 
of  water,  and  to  be  deprived  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  means  giving  a check  to  that  free  growth 
which  is  at  all  times  desirable,  and  no  more  so 
than  during  the  initiatory  stage.  Abundance 
of  air  should  be  provided  at  all  times  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Draughts  of  cold  air, 
such  as  would  be  felt  in  a span-roofed  house 
with  ventilators  on  both  sides  and  both  opened 
at  once  M'ith  the  wind  blowing  from  the  east, 
would  be  detrimental  to  progress,  and  wouhl 
tend  to  bring  about  an  attack  of  mildew — a 
parasite  which  the  plants  are  better  without  at 
all  times,  but  not  more  so  than  when  they 
are  young  and,  in  some  instances,  weakly. 
The  future  object  of  the  plants  must  now 
be  determined — those  that  are  intended  to 
be  grown  for  the  production  of  cut  blooms 
or  groups  will  require  stopping.  In  both 
cases  allow  the  plants  to  grow  with  one 
clear  stem  until  a bud  forms  at  tlie 
point  of  growth,  which  checks  the  firogress 
of  the  plant  for  a time.  When  the  bud  has 
flowered  new  shoots  will  be  seen  pushing  from 
the  nodes  immediately  below  the  bud  and  for  a 
distance  down  the  stem ; but  those  growing 
directly  below  the  bud  will  be  more  advanced, 
and  from  these  a selection  must  be  made  to  pro- 
vide the  future  blooms.  As  a rule,  three  blooms 
to  each  plant  is  a fair  complement  for  each  to 
carry.  Directlj^  the  bud  can  be  handled  it 
should  be  removed,  and  three  of  the  most 
promising  growths  selected,  rubbing  off  all 
others.  By  this  method  the  u hole  energy  of 
the  plant  will  be  concentrated,  so  to  speak,  into 
the  three  shoots  selected.  As  fast  as  any  super- 
fluous growth  is  made  it  should  be  promptly 
removed.  The  time  of  the  bud  forming  as 
described  will  vary  considerablj’  according  to  the 
time  the  cuttings  were  inserted  and  the  manner 
the  plants  have  been  treated  since.  If  they 
have  been  kept  in  too  warm  a house,  too  far 
from  the  glass,  or  been  too  much  crowded,  the 
first  flower-bud  will  form  earlier  than  it  v ould 
otherwise.  Much  depends  also  upon  the  variety 
itself.  If  it  be  naturally  early-flowering — say, 
middle  of  October  or  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber— the  first  flower-bud  will  show  itself  in  a 
corresponding  manner,  and  so  on  with  the  late- 
flowering  sorts.  As  a guide,  the  months  of 
April  and  May  are  more  produetive  of  first - 
break  plants  than  any  other.  The  manner 
of  growth  of  each  variety  also  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. While  some  sorts  will  show  their  first 
bud  at  1 foot  high,  some  others  will  attain  a 
height  of  3 feet,  and  even  more,  before  they 
pass  through  this  stage.  When  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  and  before  they  become 
root-bound,  they  will  require  larger  pots.  No 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  that  of 
allowing  the  plants  to  remain  in  the  cuttings 
after  they  have  filled  these  with  roots.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  a good  and  proper  foundation 
if  the  plants  are  checked  when  young  in  their 
progress.  For  want  of  rooting-space  the  plants 
become  stunted  and  checked,  which  no  after 
treatment  can  dispel,  and  much  valuable  time 
is  lost  in  consequence.  Pots  3J  inches  in 
diameter  are  the  right  size  to  employ  for  the 
first  potting  if  the  flowering-pots  are  to  be  of 
the  orthodox  size — 9 inches.  It  is  better  to 
measure  the  pots  by  inches  than  to  take  the 
“cast”  size;  these  vary  so  much  in  different 
localities.  I always  measure  the  inside  of  the 
pot  too.  The  compost  for  the  first  potting 
should  be  carefully  prepared,  and  where  possible 
should  be  composed  of  fresh  turfy  loam,  partly 
decayed,  two  parts,  one  part  leaf-soil  or  spent 
Mushroom-bed  materials,  adding  sharp  silver- 
sand  freely  if  the  loam  be  of  a heavy,  retentive 
nature.  For  the  greater  convenience  in  potting 
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pass  the  compost  through  a coarse  sieve,  ruLbing 
the  fibrous  pieces  through  also.  If  fresh  loa..i 
caunot  be  procured,  add  2 lb.  of  Innes’,  or  1 lb. 
of  Thomson’s  Vine-manure  to  every  bushel  of 
the  prepared  compost.  The  pots  ought  to  be 
clean,  and  carefully  drained,  with  about  four 
pieces  of  broken  potsherds.  Place  over  the 
crocks  a little  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  com- 


post, and  press  the  soil  lirmly  into  the  pot: 


]M. 


5677.  — Treatment  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— As  “ C.  B.’’  requires  the  plants  to 
be  quite  dwarf,  and  with  more  than  the 
orthodox  number  of  flowers  upon  each,  tlie^'  had 
better  be  managed  on  the  cutting-down  plan. 
Presuming  the  plants  are  now  growing  sturdily 
with  but  one  stem  to  each,  continue  this  treat- 
ment, confining  the  growth  to  the  single  stem 
until  the  first  natural  break  is  made  in  April  or 
May,  according  to  the  variety.  This  is  caused 
by  the  formation  of  a flower-bud  in  the  point  of 
growth,  which  gives  a temporary  check  to 
growth.  When  the  bud  forms  shoots  directly 
below  it  will  push  strongly.  When  they  are  a 
couple  of  inches  long  select  three  of  the 
strongest,  removing  all  others  j by  tliis  means 
the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  is  concentrated 
into  the  three  selected  growths,  thus  enabling 
these  shoots  to  be  all  the  stronger.  The  first 
week  in  June  cut  down  all  the  plants  within 
6 inches  of  their  base.  Do  not  keep  the  roots 
wet ; until  new  shoots  spring  from  the  nodes 
below  there  can  be  but  little  absorption  by  the 
roots  ; syringe  the  plants  twice  dailj'  to  en- 
courage stout,  stocky  growth.  When  the  new 
shoots  are  a couple  of  inches  long  select  the 
most  promising,  and  according  to  the  number  of 
blooms  each  plant  is  to  carry.  Presuming  the 
plants  are  in  5^-inch  pots  when  cut  down  they 
will  require  transferring  to  those  in  which  they 


! all  side  shoots,  confining  the  growth  to  those 
stems  selected  eventuallj-  to  give  a bloom  each. 
— E.  M. 

5620.— New  Chrysanthemums.  — As 
“ J.  K.”  does  not  state  in  which  section  the 
names  are  required  I give  a list  of  twelve  of 
the  best  new  Japanese,  and  those  possessing  the 
merit  in  the  Incurved  and  Anemone  sections  ; 
Mile.  'Pherese  Rej'  (creamy-white),  Charles 
Davis  (rosy-bronze),  Louise  (flesh-pink),  Robert 
Owen  (golden-bronze).  President  Borel,  (rose- 
magenta,  gold  reverse),  Mme.  Edouard  Rey 
(lilac  suffused  with  rose).  Golden  Wedding 
(rich-j’ellow),  Miss  Dorothy  Shea  (rich  tei’ra- 
cotta,  buft’  reverse),  Le  Verseau  (rosy-lilac), 
Kentish  Yellow  (bright-yellow),  Mme.  Isaac 
(pure-white),  Joan  Farwell  (rich-crimson,  gold 
reverse).  Incurved : Robert  Petfield  (silvery- 
mauve,  very  fine),  Lucy  Kendall  (coral-red, 
sport  from  Violet  Tomlin),  Mile.  Martignac 
(rish  orange-yellow),  Brookleigh  Gem  (lilac, 
sport  from  Jeanne  d'Arc).  Japanese  Anemone  : 
John  Bunyan  (rich  golden-yellow),  W.  W.  Astor 
(rose-yellow  disc,  tinted  blush).  Queen  Eliza- 
beth (lilac-pink).  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (blush- 
white,  guarded  florets,  rose  - colour  disc). 
Large  Anemones : Hibernius  (yellow,  guard 
florets,  bronze  disc),  Celtic  (brassy-lilac). — 
E.  M. 

5061.— Height  of  Chrysanthemums. 

— Presuming  the  plants  are  to  be  cultivated  on 
the  orthodo.x  system  of  allowing  them  to  grow 
with  one  stem  until  the  first  natural  break 
occurs,  then  restricting  the  growth  to  three 
stems  afterwards,  allowing  each  to  develop  one 
bloom  apiece,  the  average  height  of  the  varie- 
ties named  would  be  the  following  : Comte  F. 
Lurani,  2 feet  6 inches ; Viviand  Morel  and 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  4 feet  ; E.  Molyneux  and  Mile. 
Therese  Rey,  5 feet  ; Sunflower,  Stanstead 


A BOLD  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Among  rock  gardens  formed  of  recent  years,  the 
most  extensive,  picturesque,  and,  take  it  all  in 
all,  the  best  we  know  is  that  at  Batsford  Park,  of 
one  of  the  prettiest  corners  of  which  we  publish 
an  engraving.  There  are  many  other  parts  of  it 
quite  as  pretty.  It  differs  from  any  rock  garden 
we  have  seen  in  the  close  association  of  various 
types  of  vegetation,  trailers,  shrubs,  and  even 
low  trees.  It  in  fact  represents  verj’  prettily  a 
rocky  valley  with  a great  variety  of  charming 
scenes,  a miniature  Val  Anzasca,  and  not  such  a 
miniature  either  ! Many  things  grow  in  it 
beautifidly — alpine  flowers,  rock  shrubs  and 
climbers,  delicate  Ferns  and  creepers,  bog  flowers 
and  water  plants.  Many  Bamboos  come  near 
and  are  scattered  over  the  groimd,  and  delightful 
breaks  of  the  red  Oriental  Poppy  and  other 
hardy  flowers  are  seen  in  summer.  The  back- 
ground is  formed  of  alpine  Pines,  Bamboos,  and 
shrubs,  and  as  we  get  near  the  stream  by  the 
rocks  these  are  replaced  bj^  many  beautiful 
rock  shrubs  and  flowers,  such  as  the  various 
kinds  of  Thyme  and  Sandworts,  alpine  Pinks, 
which  are  charming  in  broad  tufts  on  the  rocks. 
Mountain  Avens,  which  droop  over  them  ; the 
Pyrenean  Erinus,  which  clothes  their  faces  and 
finds  its  own  foothold  ; Rockfoils  (Saxifraga)  in 
delightful  variety’  ; purple  Rock-cress,  House- 
leeks,  Stonecrops,  Gentians,  alpine  Phlox. 
Indian  and  other  Primroses,  the  Welsh  Poppy, 
delightful  for  shady  nooks  and  approaches  of 
the  rock  garden,  and  the  many  Hellebores  now 
in  cultivation.  We  were  charmed  with  a pretty’ 
iStraw’berry  (Fragaria  nitida),  which  was  very’ 
effective  in  covering  banks.  In  such  a place  the 
smaller  Rock  Roses  (Helianthemum)  are  happiest 
of  all,  and  the  alpine  and* Iceland  Poppies  are 
very’  effective  and  pretty.  One  little  lock  plant 
seldom  made  good  use  of  is  clianulng  be-'i.’e  the 


Orp.  Kfadep.s’  Illustrations  : In 


are  to  flower,  viz.,  9-inch  one.s.  A compost  : 
tliree  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  of  partly’-decayed 
horse-manure,  with  silver-sand  and  charcoal 
added  according  to  the  state  of  the  loam — heavy 
or  light  ; the  latter  especially  keeps  the  soil 
(■pen  and  porous,  besides  acting  as  a store- 
house_  for  ammonia.  Press  the  soil  into  the 
pots  firmly  to  induce  a stocky  grow'th.  Place 
a light  stake  to  each  shoot  to  prevent  it  being 
broken  out  by  any  means.  Htand  the  plants  in 
a thoroughly  open,  sunny  situation  during  the 
summer  so  that  the  growth  is  not  drawn  up 
weakly  but  is  encouraged  to  be  stocky.  Remove 


the  Rock  GavJen  at  Batsford.  Fngraved  for  Gardf.kixs 


White,  and  W.  Seward,  5 feet  G inches ; Florence 
Davis,  Excelsior,  Etoilede  Lyon,  E.  C.  Schw'abe, 
and  Lord  Brooke,  G feet. — E.  Molyneux. 


5G86.— A “ striking  ” pit  in  a green- 
house.— I think  you  will  find  tw'o  row’s  of 
4-in.  piping,  wdth  the  heat  from  the  return,  quite 
sufficient  to  supply  bottom-heat  to  a bed  only 
2 feet  8 inches  wide  ; indeed,  I know’  plenty  of 
propagating  beds  nearly  or  quite  4 feet  w’ide 
that  are  heated  by  tw’o  rows  only.  I should 
increase  the  distance  between  the  false  bottom 
and  the  pipes  to  4 inches  or  6 inches. — B.  C.  R. 


iLLr.srPATBD  from  a photograph. 


waters  here,  viz,  the  little  Rock  Knotweed 
(Polygonum  vaccinifolium).  The  Meadowsweets 
are  delightful  for  association  with  rock  streams 
of  this  kind,  forming  groups  handsome  in  h af 
and  flower,  the  shrubby  ones  coming  w'ell  in  J • 
back-ground.  Among  the  many  hardy  plants 
grown,  some  of  them,  like  the  Rubi  and  the 
showier  St.  John’s  Worts,  are  particularly’  suited 
for  a rock  vale.  Excellent  use  is  made  of  the 
fine  double-flowering  Gorse  in  bold  groups  for 
associating  with  Pinus  montana,  and  the  alpine 
forest  Heath  (Erica  carnea)  is  seen  in  great 
sheets  of  rosy  bloom  in  spring,  W’hile  the  alpine 
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Rhododendrons  of  Europe  also  come  in  well,  in 
addition  to  the  hybrid  American  and  other 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  in  tlie  baek-gronnd. 
The  wild  Roses  of  Japan  and  Europe  lend  a 
charming  aid  in  the  rougher  parts,  climbing 
over  Juniper  and  the  busli  Pines  of  the  Alps. 
Among  these  Roses  arc  Rosa  rugosa,  R.  rugosa 
alba,  ) 1.  rubifolia,  R.  lutea  Riggeriana,  R.  Incida, 
Sweet  Brier,  aud,other-.siugle.Roses.._  Imsuch  a 
^aried  garden  the  Barberries,  evergreen  and 
others,  lend  much  aid,  as  do  the  various  Brooms 
and  Gorses.  ilany  parts  of  the  rocks  are 
delicately'  draped  with  Feather  Ferns,  Lady 
Ferns,  Hart's-tongues,  Maiden-hairs,  and  many 


summer  is  well  advanced.  By  that  time  you 
will  see  how  mucli  injiiry  has  l)een  done,  and 
whether  there  is  a nossibility  of  their  snrvivina 

it.— J.  C.  C.  ^ 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

BRfnAL  WRE.VTH  (FR.VXCO.V  RAMOSA). 

'J'fns  is  not  grown  so  mui'h  as  it  deserves.  It 
is  ^'ery  useful  on  account  of  its  light,  feathery 
spikes  of  bloom,  which  are  produced  in  abund- 
ance during  the  summer  months,  and,  being 
white,  are  valuable  for  cutting.  It  is  much 


Flowers  of  Bridal  Wreath  (Fraiicoa  r.amosa)  in  a vase. 


others,  which,  seen  near  the  rock  and  alpine 
rtovvers,  are  charming.  Among  the  rock  flowers 
we  noticed  growing,  with  excellent  eli'ect  the 
delicate  little  American  Ourisia,  which,  though 
a long  time  in  our  gardens,  is  seldom  used  to 
good  effect.  Here  it  creep.s  about  in  most  de- 
lightful ways  in  the  angles  of  steps  and  moist 
corners,  and  is  very  beautiful.  lu  the  formation 
of  this  rock  garden  many  thousand  tons  of 
stone  were  brought  from  the  Bourtou  quarry  on 
the  estate,  some  of  the  pieces  weighing  seven 
tons  each.  There  is  a very  full  collection  of 
conifers  at  Batsford  Park,  but  as  the  subject  of 
this  note  concerns  the  rock  garden  only,  we  need 
merely  say  of  them  that  the  dwarfer  and  bushy 
Pines  of  Europe  are  used  near  the  rock  garden, 
and  also  some  of  the  dwarfer  forms  among 
American  Pines.  There  is  a very  large  collection 
of  Bamboos,  between  forty  and  fifty  kinds,  and 
about  a thousand  plants.  This  collection  has 
been  recently  formed,  and  will  be  most  interest- 
ing a few  years  hence,  when  we  may  see  which 
are  the  hardiest  and  most  vigorous  kinds  in 
this  part  of  England. 


5676.— Cordylines  and  frost.— You  cer- 
tainly have  my  sympathy,  for  to  lose  plants  of 
the  height  you  mention  is  very  grievous.  The 
best  advice  I can  give  you  is  to  leave  the  plants 
alone,  unless  it  is  2Jossible  for  you  to  tie  up  the 
leaves  in  a bundle,  with  a view  to  giving  them  a 
little  protection  from  the  cold  March  winds  that 
it  is  possible  we  may  get,  and  leave  them  in  that 
condition  until  the  end  of  May.  Ho  not  cut 
about  the  plants  in  any  way  until  the  coming 


hardier  than  is  often  sujsposed.  I keep  the 
jdants  in  cold  frames,  not  even  plunged,  and 
do  not  lose  one.  1 have  ke[)t  it  on  slieltered 
rockwork  without  any  2)rotection  whatever  ; 
damp,  acts  more  injuriously  than  cold.  It  is  a 
rajjiil  grower,  and  requires  identy  of  moisture 
in  the  growing  season.  Seed  may  be  sown  in 
the  autumn  or  early  sj^ring.  I prefer  autumn, 
as  then  the  j)lants  are  of  a good  size  by  the  fol- 
lowing season  and  bloom  freel}'.  If  sown  in 
autumn  it  should  be  sufficiently  early  to  get  the 
plants  pricked  off  into  3-inch  j)ots,  wintering  in 
a cold  frame.  Division  may  also  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  plants  commence  to  grow,  giving 
them  good  loam  and  rough  peat,  potting  firinlj'. 
In  poor  soil  some  manure  in  a decayed  or  dry 
state  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  Seedlings 
should  get  a sandy  compost  and  a temperature 
of  60  degs.  for  a time,  then  gradually  be  given 
cooler  treatment.  The  jjlunts  seed  freely  in  the 
autumn,  so  that  fresh  stock  is  soon  obtained. 
It  is  well  to  raise  a fresh  batch  either  by  divi- 
sion or  from  seed  at  least  every  three  3'ears, 
discarding  the  older  plants.  I gi'ow  the  large 
plants  in  8-inch  pots.  The  seedlings  the  first 
season  are  flowered  in  4Yinch  jjots,  being  given 
a shift  the  next  j’ear.  There  is  another  varietj' 
named  F.  appendiculata  with  pale-red  spikes, 
but  I consider  it  of  less  value  than  F.  ramosa 
and  not  nearl3'  so  free  blooming.  Another  kind 
named  F.  sonchifolia  with  pink  petals  is  a 
pretty  varietv,  but  neither  so  useful  nor  free- 
blooming  as  F.  ramosa.  G. 

5596.— Chinese  Lilies  failing.  — These 
bulbs  probably  received  injury  from  a sharp 


thaught  of  very  cold  wind,  which  often  causes 
the  buds  of  room  plants  to  shrivel,  instead  of 
bursting  properly.  Where  were  they  in  the 
early  morning  during  the  severe  cold  which 
followed  about  a week  after  Christmas?  Pos- 
sibly, if  left  on  the  table  by  the  wintlow,  while 
the  servant  was  brushing  the  room,  with  both 
door  and  window  open,  thc3'  were  exposed  to  an 
almost  .Arctic,  temperature  which,  would  not 
hurt  the  leaves  of  this  Narcissus,  but  would 
destroy  the  buds.  The  only  other  probable 
solution  of  their  failure  would  be  gas  fumes  ; 
but  as  thc3'  produced  the  buds  in  this  dining- 
room, it  seems  less  likel3’  that  gas  is  burned  in 
it.  All  room  jilants  should  be  placed  in  a warm 
bedroom  at  night  during  intense  cold,  or  they 
may  be  put  into  a corner  not  far  from  the  fire, 
and  covered  with  one  or  two  layers  of  newspaper, 
lightly  spread  over  them.  It  is  a good  2>lan  to 
place  a lamp  on  the  floor  between  them  and 
the  window,  as  the  hot  air  rising  uj)  prevents  the 
inner  air  from  freezing.  The  lanq)  should  be 
idaced  in  a metal  tray  for  safet3'’s  sake. — L.  R. 

5.")66.— Maiden-hair  Perns,  &c.,  in  a 

room. — These  are  by  no  means  eas3’  to  grow 
well  in  a room,  although  it  is  possible  to  do  this  ; 
but  Ferns  of  the  Pteris  tribe  (P.  cretica,  P. 
tremula,  &c. ) and  Delphinium  bulbiferum  are 
much  more  suitable.  All  Ferns  need  a moist 
atmosphere,  without  draught,  and  cannot  stand 
much  dry  fire-heat.  The  best  room  Ferns  are 
those  which  are  given  a sjjecial  night  abode,  if 
not  in  a greenhouse  in  a bath-room  or  spare 
bedroom,  where  they  can  be  accommodated  ■with 
a flat  bath  or  tray,  containing  Moss  and  water, 
over  which  they  are  placed  in  the  evening  (before 
gas  is  lighted)  on  inverted  saucers,  for  their 
roots  should  not  stand  in  the  water.  If  only 
placed  in  the  sitting-room  during  the  afternoon, 
they  will  grow  luxuriantl3'  in  the  moist  air  of 
this  retreat,  being  watered  regularly  when  they 
need  it,  but  not  soaked  indiscriminately.  The 
inside  window-box  may  contain  many  beautiful 
plants  during  the  summer ; for  instance.  Tuberous 
Begonias  will  grow  there  if  obtained  now, 
started  in  small  pots,  and  repotted  once  or  twice 
as  they  grow,  lasting  in  bloom  until  the  frosts  of 
October  ; or  they  can  be  planted  in  good  soil  in 
the  box  itself,  after  starting  them  on  the  surface, 
or  on  a wooden  tray  of  sandy  soil  in  a separate 
window.  Mignonette  will  be  fragrant  amongst 
them,  or  Heliotro^je,  Fuchsias,  Fair3’  Roses,  and 
“Geraniums,”  would  do  well.  “A  Yorkshire 
Amateur”  will  find  it  much  easier  to  fill  the  box 
with  pot  plants,  Ferns,  &c.,  than  to  attempt  to 
grow  the  plants  in  soil  in  a box,  for  one  failure 
will,  in  this  case,  spoil  the  effect,  and  this  is 
easily  remedied  when  the  jiots  can  be  shifted. 
Nice  fresh  Moss(carefull3'  looked  over  forinsects), 
should  be  used  to  cover  the  pots,  and  if  this  be 
kept  damjj  with  a rose,  it  will  conduce  much  to 
the  health  of  the  plants.  Cold  draughts  slmuld 
be  avoided  for  them  1)3'  ojiening  the  toji  sash 
onl3'  in  bitter  winds,  and  the  2)lants  should  never 
get  dust  di'3'.  When  in  bloom  the3’  will  lake  a 
quantit3'  of  water.  The  onlv  wa3’  to  suppl3'  the 
wants  of  each  plant  properl3'  is  to  examine  it 
evei'3'  morning,  for  it  is  equall3'  a mi.jiake  to  dose 
a jffaut  which  is  alread3*  danq)  with  water  which 
it  does  not  need,  as  to  keep  it  without  water 
when  it  is  thirsl3'.  This  may  always  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  damp  or  diy  state  of  the  surface 
soil.  — R. 

5663. — Window-boxes.— If  “Geraniums” 
will  not  succeed  because  of  the  wind3'  situation, 
it  is  I'ather  difficult  to  know  what  to  advise  you 
to  plant — at  au3'  rate,  commence  b3’  having  a 
thoroughly  good  soil,  and  this  may  be  got  from 
a neighbouring  nurser3’man.  Well  drain  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  leave  plent3’  of  space  for 
water,  which  will  have  to  be  given  vei'3'  often 
in  the  exposed  position  in  which  3'our  box  is 
placed.  The  Canar3' Creeper  (Tropseolum  specio- 
sum)  is  difficult  to  beat  amongst  climbing 
plants,  its  growth  quick,  leafage  light-green, 
and  a profusion  of  yellow  flowers  is  borne,  i ou 
can  sow  the  seeds  in  the  box  in  March,  and  the 
growth  will  climb  up  strings  fastened  b3'  a nail 
in  the  box,  and  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the 
window.  Tropseolums  of  climbing  growth,  such 
as  the  showy  Fireball,  or  Climbing  Convolvuluses 
are  also  available,  and  are  a change  from  Ivies 
and  such  things  ; but  if  these  will  not  succeed 
because  of  the  wind,  then  I am  afraid  3'ou  must 
resort  to  some  permanent  climber,  planted 
against  the  wall,  such  as  Ampelopsis  Veitchi. 
\ ou  may  have  Mignonette  in  the  box.  Tuberous 
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Hegonias  of  colours,  Fuchsias,  Musk,  Mar- 
guerites, Lobelias,  aiul  to  haug  over,  as  the 
beautiful  Pelargoniums  will  not  do,  the  Creeojing 
Jenny,  which  will  form  a charming  fringe  of 
green  leaves,  spangled  in  the  summer  with 
deep-yellow  flowers.  But  the  best  of  all 
plants  in  the  usual  way  for  this  purpose  is  the 
pink-flowered  Pelarffonium  Aims.  Thibaut. — 
C.  T. 


FI.OWKRM  FOR  A BOW  WINoOU  OR 
Of, ASS  SHELTER. 

Frw  houses  are  construeled  in  these  days 
without  the  addition  of  a bow-window,  or 
l>ossibly  a glass  porch  (if  the  frontage  be 
easterly),  or  some  sort  of  tiny  glass  place,  leading 
out  on  to  the  “leads”  (in  a town  house), notquite 
to  be  called  a greenhouse,  but  a g ' %ss  shelter. 
All  these  places  are  capable  of  bein,^^  nade  very 
delightful  corners,  full  of  fragrance  and  flowers, 
without  mirch  outlay,  if  the  right  p ants  are 
selected.  Too  often  lovely  plants  in  full  bloom 
are  bought  at  the  door,  only  to  droop  and  die  in 
a week  or  two,  whether  from  chill  before  they 
were  purchased,  or  the  sudden  change  from 
hot-house  quarters  to  a cold  place  with- 
out fires,  and  the  purchasers-  determine  to 
waste  no  more  money  on  plants,  and  to  do 
without  them  for  the  future.  They  are  right, 
so  far  as  avoiding  hot-house  plants,  but  hardy 
home-grown  plants  (which  are  far  more  valued 
when  one  rears  them  oneself)  are  quite  another 
thing,  and  are  within  reach  of  everyone  who 
chooses  to  grow  them.  Without  fire-heat  of 
any  kind  whatever,  many  may  be  liad,  while 
those  who  can  keep  out  frost  bj'  means  of  one 
or  two  good  lamps,  placed  on  the  lioor  on 
metal  trays  during  sharp  weather,  may  grow  a 
surprising  number  of  beautiful  flowers.  To 
begiti  with  the  hardier  kinds,  we  may  now  have 
a display  of  Narcissi  (Daffodils),  which  are  now 
so  magnificent.  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  all 
kinds  of  hardy  bulbs,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
As  these  fade  their  places  will  be  taken  by 
handsome  little  plants  of  deep-red  Wallflowers, 
with  their  rich  perfume,  which  can  be  potted  up 
from  the  soil  either  in  October  or  in  February, 
and  will  bloom  in  March  and  April.  With  these, 
the  new  Victoria  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis 
^''ictoria  alpestris)  are  perfect  in  tint,  and  they 
are  such  an  improvement  on  the  older  forms, 
both  in  the  size  of  the  blooms  and  the  neat 
habit  of  the  plant,  that  they  are  especiall3’ 
adapted  for  pot-work.  J’heir  clear  turquoise-blue 
is  charming  in  almost  any  group  of  flowers,  and 
thej'  are  excellent  for  cutting.  Sturdj’  little 
seedlings,  sown  in  the  open  ground  last  spring, 
can  be  procured  covered  with  buds,  and  if  w'ell 
watered  do  not  seem  to  mind  being  taken  up 
and  potted  at  all.  A 11  plants  which  have  been 
transferred  to  pots  should,  ho-wever,  be  placed 
in  a cool,  damp  place,  shaded  from  the  sun,  and 
without  a draught,  for  a few  days  until  quite 
rc-e.stablished.  Thej’  will  then  do  well,  especially 
if  raised  with  plenty  of  soil  round  their  roots, 
and  given  good  drainage,  with  a pot  onlj^  just 
large  enough  to  hold  them  comfortably,  and  a 
little  good,  light  compost  packed  tightly  round 
their  roots.  This  compost  is  best  bought  in  a 
small  bag  at  the  horticulturists  bj'  town 
dwellers,  who  have  no  place  to  store  the  turf- 
mould,  leaf-mould,  sand,  soot,  &c.,  of  which  it 
should  be  composed  ; but  those  who  live  in  the 
CO  uitrj'  may  often  supply  themselves  with  most 
of  tlicse  materials.  Carnations  do  well  in  pots, 
with  very  slight  shelter,  and  these  will  be  coming 
into  bloom  early  in  the  sprir  g,  making  a rare 
show  if  well  grown.  They  sir  uld  have  no  fire- 
heat,  onlj' 

Plen’tv  of  .suN.sniNE  AND  AIR,  and  those  which 
have  been  wintered  in  small  pots  (cuttings  of 
last  3'ear)  will  need  a shift  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  spring.  These  plants  are  best  grown  out- 
of-doors  during  most  of  the  year,  their  pots 
being  sunk  in  fine  ashes,  either  in  a back-garden 
or  in  boxes  on  the  “leads”  of  a town  house.  Here 
they  may  grow,  except  when  in  bloom,  when 
they  can  l)e  lifted  into  the  Ijow-window  ; but  if 
a glass  porch  be  available,  they  will  do  w'ell 
there  throughout  the  winter.  Auriculas,  too, 
are  fascinating  little  plants  for  a porch  ; they 
need  plenty  of  air,  and  are  very  hardy,  their 
soft,  rich  colouring  being  specially  appreciated 
at  the  present  time,  for  after  being  neglected 
for  many  years  they  have  lately  become 
“fashionable.”  But  talking  of  such  plants, 
perhaps  few  of  those  who  own  these 


sunny  windows  and  glass  corners  realise  that 
the  splendid  'kuberous  Begonia,  one  of  Ihe 
newest  triumphs  of  hj’bridisation,  can  be  quite 
well  started  and  grown  in  such  a place,  not 
needing  any  fire-heat,  and  being  at  re-st  during 
the  winter  months,  onlj’  asking  to  be  put  out  of 
the  reach  of  Jack  Frost  in  auj'safc  corner,  or  even 
in  the  cellar.  The  tubers  are  now  on  the  point  of 
starting,  and  should  be  obtained  without  loss 
of  tunc,  a.s  this  is  the  time  to  pot  them,  using 
small,  well-drained  'pots,  witti  light  sandj’  soil, 
which  can  be  placed  in  a window,  v ithoul  too 
much  strong  .suu.shine  (which  Begonias  do  not 
like),  to  throw  up  their  delicate  shoots.  \'er_v 
little  water  will  be  needed  until  thej’  begin  to 
grow,  as  thei’e  is  a danger  that  the  tubers  mav 
rot  if  overwatered  before  they  have  leaves.  As 
the  plants  grow  thej'  must  be  repotted  again 
and  again — in  fact.  Begonias  must  never  h ;come 
pot-bound,  or  the  flowers  cease  for  the  season. 
Plenty  of  water  is  needed  when  tliej’  are  in 
bloom,  and  if  a good  selection  is  made  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  blo.ssom  in  their  abode  until 
October  comes  round,  and  thej^  go  gradually  to 
rest  for  the  winter.  Double  or  single  blossoms, 
sturdj'  plants  (about  fourteen  inches  in  height), 
and  a good  varietj’  of  tints,  scarlet,  wdiite, 
j’ellow,  rose-pink,  maroon,  and  creari,  with 
others  like  a Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  a mixture  of 
many  tints,  may  now  be  had  at  almost  anj'  sum  ; 
those  wdiich  are  newmst,  with  largest  blooms, 
commanding  high  prices,  until  others  take  their 
places,  for  every  year  these  gorgeous  flowers 
increase  in  size  and  splendour,  sweet  scent,  too, 
having  been  latelj’  added  to  the  charms  of 
some  of  them.  J.  L.  R. 


CLIMBERS  AND  WALL  PLANTS. 

For  covering  the  roof  of  the  conservator}' 
attached  to  the  dw'elling-hoiise  I would  recom- 
mend Tacsonia  insignis,  T.  exoniensis,  Lapa- 
geria  rosea  and  alba,  Solanum  jasininoides,  j 
Trop®olum  Ball  of  Fire,  Cobma  scandens  varit-  ' 
gala.  Clematis  Lord  Derby,  Fuchsias  of  various 
free-growing  kinds,  and  Acacia  Riceana.  For  ■ 


covering  the  back  ivall  I would  .select  Habro- 
thamnus  elegans.  Acacia  dealbata,  A.  lophantha, 
Abutilon  Thompsoni,  Ewainsona  Osborni,  Plum- 
bago capensis,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides, 
and  Bougainvillea  glabra.  The  last-named 
plant  is  generally  considered  to  require  a stove, 
but  I have  grown  it  successfully  wdiere  the  frost 
is  only  just  kept  out  in  winter,  cutting  it  well 
back  in  spring  to  get  new  growth,  w hich  pro- 
duces flowers  abundantly  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Myrtles  are  likewise  good  wall  plants, 
as  are  also  the  more  robust-growing  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums,  including  the  double-flowered 
kinds.  In  a light  house  I have  had  Scarlet 
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Pelargoniums  in  bloom  pretty  well  all  the  year 
round.  Tlie  Heliotrope,  again,  does  well,  and 
a plant  of  it  should  be  included  for  the  sake  of 
its  flowers  for  cutting.  It  must  iiave  a light 
position.  If  a border  can  be  obtained  over  the 
flue  of  sufficient  depth  without  becoming  too 
hot  and  dry,  I shouhl  prefer  planting  out  to  jjot 
culture.  If  this,  however,  cannot  be  done, 
good-sized  pots  liuist  be  used,  and  as  the  plants 
cannot  often  be  repotted  the  pots  rnu.st  be  well 
drained,  and  the  .soil  as  full  of  fibre  a.s  possible, 
mixing  with  it  a few  cnished  bones.  The  win- 
ter temperature  may  range  between  40  degs.  and 
5(1  (legs.,  taking  the  former  as  that  of  the  night 
temperature  and  the  latter  as  that  of  the  day- 
time, bid  a degree  or  two  above  or  below  these 
figures  will  not  matter  much.  If  the  house  is 
expected  to  produce  plenty  of  blooms  in  wdnter 
5 dogs,  higher  may  be  allowed.  Hardy  climbers 
may  consist  of  Tea  Roses,  Berberis  Darwini, 
B.  'stenophylla,  Ceanothus  azureus,  Crat®gus 
Pyracantha,  Wistaria  sinensis,  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum,  Forsythia  viridissima,  Chimonanthus 
fragrans,  Pyrus  japonica.  Clematises  (consisting 
of  various  hybrids,  C.  montana,  and  C.  Flam- 
mula),  Garrya  elliptica,  Escallonia  macrantha. 
Honeysuckles,  Jasminum  affine,  and  Virginian 
Creeper,  Magnolias,  &c.  E. 


5579. — Getting  rid  of  Centipedes  and 
Millipedes. — “E.  F L.”  classes  Centipedes 
and  Millipedes  together  as  noxious  insects. 
This  is  a mistake,  as  the  Centipedes  are  de- 
cidedly useful,  as  they  are  carnivorous,  living 
upon  grubs  and  other  small  insects,  the 
structure  of  their  mouths  and  their  rapid 
movements  showing  that  they  are  more 
fitted  for  a predatory  life  than  a more 
sober  vegetarian  one.  The  Millipedes,  on 
the  contrary,  are  most  destructive  to  plants 
in  many  ways.  They  are  provided  with  such 
hard  skins  that  insecticides  have  little  effect  on 
them  when  they  are  in  the  soil.  Strong  brine 
will  kill  them  if  it  can  be  made  to  reach  them  in 
full  strength.  They  may  be  trapped  by  laying 


slices  of  Mangolds  or  Turnips  about,  or  just 
burying  them  beneath  the  surface.  Sometimes 
such  traps  may  be  found  covered  with  the 
Millipedes.  Thereisalong,  thread-like  Centipede 
(Syrophilus  longicorvus)  which  sometimes  emits 
a phosphor-escent  light  at  night,  which  is  said  by 
many  persons  to  be  injurious  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  it  is  certainly  found  under  very  sus- 
picious circumstances  at  times  ; but  xvhether  it 
is  really  the  culprit,  or  whether  it  had  only  gone 
in  search  of  the  real  depredators,  I cannot  say 
positively,  but  I am  disposed  to  take  a somewhat 
charitable  view  of  this  creature's  character.  — 
G.  S.  S. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

5578.— Grubs  eating  Cabbages.— The 
Leather  Jackets  are  tlie  grubs  of  the  coiiimou 
Daddy  Long-legs,  or  Crane-fly,  whose  scientific 
name  is  Tipula  oleracea.  Tiie  grubs  have  the 
same  name.  They  are  very  difficult  to  kill  by 
means  of  an  insecticide  ; they  may,  however,  be 
trapped  by  laying  pieces  of  tnrf,  slate,  tile,  or 
board  about.  The  grubs  frerpiently  roam  about 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  night,  and  often 
hide  under  such  things.  They  should  be 
examined  every  morning. — G.  S.  S. 

5543. — S©akal6  roots. — Seakale  roots  after 
forcing  are  often  planted  out  again,  and  if  the 
crowns  are  reduced  to  one  after  the  eye.s  start, 
they  will  force  a second  time  ; but  if  there  are 
plenty  of  thongs  or  root  cuttings  I should  not 
plant  old  roots  which  have  been  forced.  This 
refers  only  to  the  roots  which  have  been  lifted 
and  forced  in  the  Mushroom-house  or  elsewhere. 
5Vhen  Seakale  is  grown  under  pots  without 
removal  it  ma3’  be  forced  j’ear  after  year  for  a 
number  of  years,  changing  the  beds  occasionally 
for  earl}'  work. — E.  H. 

5573.— Fertilising  blooms  of  Toma- 
toes.— No,  this  does  not  increase  the  size  of  the 
fruits  to  any  apiireciable  extent ; it  is  only  done 
to  ensure  the  fruit  setting,  and  is  unnecessary 
except  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea.son.  Just  to 
pass  a rabbit's  tail  or  even  the  finger  lightly  but 
rapidly  over  each  truss  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
if  possible  when  the  sun  shines,  is  quite  sufficient. 
I cannot  see  the  object  of  thinning  the  fruit  at 
all,  though  if  the  first  one  on  each  truss  is  too 
large  or  misshapen  (as  frequently  happens  with 
‘ ‘ Perfection  ” and  others  of  that  class),  or  some  of 
those  towards  the  point  are  too  small,  they  may 
be  removed  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  Small- 
fruited  varieties,  again,  may  be  thinned  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  produce  ; but  there  are 
kinds  now  that  require  no  thinning  at  all,  every 
fruit  being  of  usable  or  marketable  size.  In 
any  case  thinning  will  certainly  not  increase  the 
total  weight  of  the  crop. — B.  U.  R. 

5557.  — Unsatisfactory  Tomatoes.  — 

There  is  no  necessity  to  pinch  out  the  points  of 
the  pkints — at  least,  until  they  have  reached  their 
limit,  for  if  healthy  and  vigorous  they  will  set 
every  bloom  all  the  way  up  without  any  stop- 
jfing.  Do  you  let  the  side-shoots  grow 't  If  so 
this  is  the  reason,  as  each  one  robs  the  truss 
just  above  it.  They  should  be  all  pinched  out 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  got  hold  of.  Grow  the 
plants  in  sound  and  perfectly  sweet  soil,  and 
feed  them  well  when  in  full  bearing,  and  unless 
the  variety  is  a thoroughly  bad  one  the  blooms 
cannot  fail  to  set.  3’ornatoes  may  be  grown 
well  in  gravelly  soil  if  made  fairly  rich  by  the 
additionof  a small  quantity  of  manure.. — B.  C.  R. 

5622.— Soil  for  Tomatoes.  — There  is  no 
reason  why  Tomatoes  should  not  grow  well 
in  the  turf  from  the  top  of  a marl  pit,  if  the 
tnrf  has  been  laid  up  a few  months  to  kill  the 
Grasses.  Mix  a fourth  of  very  old  manure  with 
it,  and  you  ought  to  have  an  ideal  compost  if 
1 he  turf  has  not  been  pared  up  too  deep.  Of 
course,  pure  marl  is  not  adapted  for  Tomatoes, 
but  loam  over  marl  should  be  excellent. — K.  H. 

t'es;  turf  of  almost  any  kind,  laid  up  just  Ion" 

enough  to  kill  the  Grass,  will  make  a good  li.asis  of  soil 
for  Tomatoe.s.  Mi.x  with  it  some  burnt  earth  and  leaf- 
mould,  or  old  hot-bed  manure,  and  a little  lime  and  soot, 
or  some  good  artificial  manure.— B.  C.  R. 

noOl.  — Growing  Tomatoes.  — No  farmyard  or 
artificial  manures  arc  required  in  soil  such  as  descrilted. 
Tomatoes  simply  revel  in  the  maiden  soil  the  first  season, 
atid,  as  a rule,  with  ordinary  management,  produce  grand 
crops.  A mulching  with  long  dung,  when  the  first  truss 
of  fruit  is  swelling,  is  .all  that  is  required.— 1’.  F.  L.  S. 

Certainly  Tomatoes  can  he  grown  in  a 

( Jticumber-housc.  Very  little  artificial  heat  is 
required  for  Tomatoes — none  during  the  summer 
months  ; therefore  it  will  be  a saving  in  fuel 
to  grow  the  Tomatoes  instead  of  Cucumbers. 
5Vhy  not  stand  the  pots  on  a bed  of  soil  or 
boards  far  enough  away  from  the  hot-water 
pipes  to  prevent  their  drying  the  soil  unduly  ? 
The  advantage  of  planting  Tomatoes  out  is  that 
they  do  not  require  nearly  as  much  attention  in 
watering  them  as  when  growing  in  pots.  The 
method  is,  however,  a good  one,  good  crops  of 
fruit  being  easily  secured. — S.  P. 

5541.— Seakale  roots  digging'  up.— If  “ Bux  ” 
will  let  his  Sealuale  .alone  it  will  grow  on  during  the  sum- 
mer ; if  watered  when  the  weather  is  dry,  he  will  have 
plenty  tor  cutting  every  year.  — 1’.  O.  I>. 

5 IGl.— Autumn-sown  Onions.— I’lant  ont  at  once. 
IVo  'Id  have  been  belter  done  last  month. — E.  11. 


CUI/rURE  OP  SAVOYS. 

It  is  a mistake  to  sow  seeds  of  these  so  early  as 
many  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  When  sown  in 
Marchorearlyin  April,  theplants  very  frequently 
have  to  remain  in  the  seed-beds,  or  in  some  cases, 
where  pricked  out  till  they  have  spoilt  each 
other,  some  of  them  perhaps  commencing  to 
heart  prematurely  ; whereas  in  most  districts 
if  the  seed  is  sown  in  an  open  position,  either 
late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  the  seedlings  will 
be  in  a fit  statefor  removal  by  the  time  theground 
is  ready  for  tlieir  reception  No  greater  mistake 
can  Itc  made  than  to  sow  seed  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  on  rich  land  ; tliis  causes  rank  growtli  and 
renders  transplanting  less  easy.  I would  always 


Fi".  1.— Dwarf  Green  Curled  Savoy  C.ahbage. 


prefer  having  plants  from  ojfen  fields  ; these 
may,  perhaps,  be  stunted  and  more  blue  than 
green  in  colour.  But  when  sufficient  rain  has 
fallen  to  moisten  the  soil,  sturdy  little  plants 
may  be  drawn  and  dibbled  out  without  ex- 
periencing the  slightest  check.  Leggy,  over- 
grown garden-raised  plants,  on  the  contrary, 
are  slow  to  recover  from  the  serious  check  ex- 
perienced in  transplanting,  and  are  long  a prey 
to  slugs.  In  the  case  of  Savoys  there  is  no 
necessity  to  sow  early  in  order  to  secure  an  early 
supply,  as  those  miniature  varieties,  such  as 
Little  Pixie,  Tom  Thumb,  and  King  KofTee  are 
frequently  fit  to  cut  long  before  they  are  wanted. 
These  are  closely  followed  by  the  Early  Dwarf 
Ulm ; Dwarf  Green  Curled  (Fig.  1)  succeeds 
this  excellent  variety,  and  the  Drumhead 
(Fig.  2)  completes  the  list. 

Planting. — It  is  almost  useless  to  plant 
Savoys  on  poor  ground  or  in  shady  fruit  borders, 
as  when  thus  treated  they  seldom  attain  ausefnl 
size.  If  the  land  is  poor  it  ought  to  be  enriched 
and  made  firm  again  after  digging.  Loose,  rich 
ground  encourages  rapid  growth,  but  as  the 
plants  are  supposed  to  stand  severe  frost  it  is 
unwise  to  grow  them  too  rankly.  Some  of  the 
best  Savoys  I have  yet  grown  were  planted  in 
succession  to  Strawberries,  and  without  digging 
the  ground.  This  position  I now  annually 
assign  to  Broccoli,  as  being  the  more  valuable 
crop  of  the  ttvo,  and  Savoys  succeed  Leeks, 


Broccoli,  Turnips,  or  any  crop  that  may  be 
cleared  off  the  coldest  and  most  exposed  borders. 
The  ground  being  usually  manured  and  dug  for 
the  preceding  crop,  no  further  manuring  or 
digging  is  attempted.  Prior  to  planting  drills 
are  drawn  with  a heavy  hoe  ; these  are  filled 
with  liquid-manure,  twice  if  necessary,  and  this 
enables  us  to  plant  with  a trowel,  thus  giving 
the  plants  a good  start.  Large  heads  not  being 
required,  I prefer  to  plant  rather  thickly  ; the 
small  early  sorts  are  placed  in  front  and  about 
12  inches  apart  each  way.  Dwarf  Ulm,  being 
the  next  dwarf,  comes  next,  and  behind  these 
the  Green  Curled,  the  plants  of  each  sort  being 
set  15  inches  apart  each  way.  Drumheads, 
being  the  latest,  are  usually  planted  on  a sepa- 
rate border  18  inches  apart  each  tvay.  It  is 


usually  found  advisable  to  water  them  twice, 
hut  when  well  established  they  get  no  further 
assistance  beyond  an  occasional  hoeing  or 
weeding.  M. 


ROSES. 

5684.— Roses  all  the  year  round  — You 
do  not  say  if  your  Roses  are  H.  Perpetuals  or 
Teas.  If  the  former,  I would  remove  them  to 
the  other  house  and  treat  them  in  the  hest  way 
I could  as  regards  ventilation.  But  if  they  are 
frce-hlooming  Teas  there  will  he  many  new 
growths  upon  them  which  will  soon  produce 
another  crop  of  bloom.  Cannot  you  choose  the 
most  promising,  and  bring  on  with  your  second 
hatch  ? Tliose  with  the  least  amount  of  young 
growth  might  go  into  the  other  house.  I would 
wait  awhile  liefore  cutting  out  any  of  the  wood 
upon  ordinary  growers.  By  all  means  attend  to 
them  as  regards  liquid-manure.  A good  growth 
from  now  for  a time  is  one  of  the  chief  elements 
towards  success  in  the  future.  Do  not  dis- 
courage growth  before  July  at  the  earliest. — 
P.  U. 

I must  congratulate  you  on  yonr  success 

so  far.  With  regard  to  the  plants  you  refer  to, 
they  will  do  very  well  in  the  other  greenhouse 
until  the  middle  of  May,  provided  it  is  heated. 
I would  cut  away  the  weak  growth  now,  and  do 
what  other  pruning  is  necessary  in  June,  and 
repot  them  if  necessary  a mouth  later  ; mean- 
while continue  to  supply  them  regularly  with 
weak  liquid-manure  to  maintain  the  fertility  in 
the  soil.  Keep  all  the  flower-buds  picked  off 
until  the  end  of  August,  and  after  the  plants 
are  pruned  let  them  groxv  away  unchecked. — ■ 
J.  C.  C. 

5569.— Pruning  Climbing  Roses.— You 

ask  what  is  hest  for  you  to  do  about  pruning 
ycur  Roses.  The  answer  I should  say  would 
depend  on  what  you  want.  If  you  would  be 
satisfied  with  only  one  lot  of  flowers  in  a year, 
all  the  Roses  y«u  mentioti  may  be  cut  hack  after 
the  first  lot  of  flowers  are  over,  the  same  as  is 
recommended  for  Marechal  Niel.  For  an 
amateur,  I should  say  that  such  Roses  as  you 
mention  had  better  he  pruned  in  November, 
and  then  you  will  get  a few  flowers  more  or  less 
all  the  summer.  Niphetos  is  the  only  one  I 
should  cut  hack  this  spring,  and  that  may  he 
reduced  two-thirds  its  length. — J.  C.  C. 

“Adam”  luul  better  let  his  plant  of  Clinibin" 

Niphetos  "row  at  will,  simply  remo\  iii"  the  older  grow  ths 
as  they  become  too  matted.  The  L'ld^al,  W.  Allen 
Richardson,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  may  be  pruned  a littleless 
hard  than  Marechal  Nicl ; but  I would  make  .a  practice  of 
cutting  away  all  the  older  wood  as  far  as  possible  without 
unduly  thinning  it. — P.  U. 

5655.— Climbing  Roses  and  Hops.— 
You  cannot  possibly  prevent  green-fly  appearing 
upon  your  plants,  hut  there  is  no  need  to  allow 
them  to  become  so  established  as  to  render 
syringing  a nuisance.  If  you  object  to  the 
“ trouble,”  I fear  you  cannot  look  for  gratifying 
success.  Nothing,  not  even  the  Grass  crop  upon 
a farm,  can  he  had  without  a little  trouble  as 
regards  necessary  labour,  and  syringing  imme- 
diately insects  appear  upon  Roses  and  Hops  is 
one  of,  if  not  the  chief  point,  in  their  successful 
culture. — P.  LT. 

If  you  consider  syringing  your  plants  a trouble  I 

am  afraid  I am  powerless  to  help  you.  Green-tly  will  come, 
especially  on  Roses,  and  the  only  way  in  the  case  of  plants 
out-of-doors  is  to  dip  the  hadly-infested  shoots  in  Tohacro- 
water,  or  keep  up  a good  syringing.  Do  not  let  the  fly 
make  headway  if  possihle.— F.  P. 

You  will  never  banish  the  green-fly  altogether,  hut 

the  nuisance  might  he  mitigated  by  giving  the  plants  more 
food.  Clear  away  the  soil  now,  an<l  give  a good  imilclnn" 
of  old  manure  aiwl  use  liquid  stimulants  during  the  eail} 
season  of  growth. — E.  H. 

SCOe.— Pruning  Roses.— I am  extremely  sorry  my 
note  was  not  in  time  to  benent  you,  hut  it  was  uuseason- 
ahlv  early,  and  would  not  have  been  given  had  1 not  seen 
more  than  one  making  the  mistake  you  lia\  e_  unfortunately 
committed.  You  can  do  nothin"  more  this  season,  and 
they  must  take  their  chance.— P.  U. 


56.50.— Dressing  a lawn-tennis  court. -See 
recent  replies  to  questions  about  mossy  lawns.  Ine  pre- 
sence of  Moss  indicates  bad  drainage,  and  3'ou  will  never 
get  a satisfactory  court  if  the  soil  is  not  property  drained. 
It  is  curious  that  this  most  essential  point  is  often  over- 
looked.— C.  T. 

5640.— Truest  thermometer.— A well-made  spirit 
thermometer,  by  a respectable  maker,  is  e\ery  hit  as 
correct  as  a mercury  one.  Do  not  pay  less  than  bs.  Gd.  tor 
a spirit  minimum  on  metal  or  porcelain,  not  "ood.  tnis 
will  not  only  give  the  temperature  at  any  moment,  hut  tne 
lowest  degree  reached  between  any  two  visits  paid  to  it. 
Hang  in  the  shade,  near  the  centre  of  the  house.— J.  l. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

GOOD  SHRUBS. 

White  Spanish  Broom  (Cytisus  albhs). 

Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  in  growth  than 
the  White  Broom  (here  figured),  and  its  hardi- 
ness and  suitability  to  every  soil  and  aspect 
render  it  one  of  the  \'ery  best  hardy  shrubs  we 
have  in  gardens.  Though  it  cannot  be  called 
uncommon,  one  wishes  that  it  was  more  plenti- 
fully planted,  so  as  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
Laurels,  Privet,  Barberry,  and  other  common 
shrubs.  The  most  effective  place  to  plant  the 
White  Broom  is  at  the  point  of  a group  of  low 
Evergreens,  so  that  the  long  wand- 
like  shoots  may  overtop  them  and 
fall  gracefully  on  all  sides.  An- 
other beautiful  way  of  planting  it 
is  in  isolated  masses  on  the  lawn, 
and  the  purity  of  its  flowers  may 
be  brought  out  by  mixing  with  it 
a plant  of  tlie  straw-coloured  C. 
prascox  or  the  bright  Yellow  Broom 
(C.  scoparius),  as  they  generally 
flower  together  and  harmonise  well. 

If  you  have  a dry  bank  where  little 
else  will  grow  clothe  it  with  White 
Broom  and  Double  Gorse. 

G. 


5644.— Choisya  ternata.— 

This  is  not  so  tender  as  you  seem 
to  think.  I have  seen  it  flourish- 
ing well  in  a Middlesex  garden  ; 
but,  of  course,  you  may  grow  it  in 
a greenhouse,  and  this  Mexican 
Orange-flower,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  is  a really  delightful  shrub. 

It  is  not  strictly  hardy,  however, 
and  except  in  the  most  sheltered  and  favoured 
spots  must  receive  the  protection  of  a wall,  and  in 
northern  districts  should  not  be  trusted  outsi  de.  It 
grows  quickly,  and  makes  a dense  growth,  the 
leafage  is  of  a rather  light-green  colour,  and  in 
contrast  to  the  wealth  of  white  fragrant  flowers. 
A good  bush  near  the  house  is  charming,  but  it 
is  not  everywhere,  unfortunately,  that  such  a 
feature  may  be  gained.  A sunny  spot  and 
moderately  light  well-drained  soil  are  essential, 
as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  get  tlie 
growth  thoroughly  well  ripened  up  to  stand  the 
vicissitudes  of  an  English  winter  and  spring. 
The  Nepaul  Laburnum  (Piptanthes  nepalensis) 
is  also  insufficiently  hardy  to  be  planted  in  the 
open.  It  must  have  the  shelter  of  a wall.  It  is 
evergreen,  and  the  flowers  are  yellow  and  pro- 
duced in  clusters.  I do  not  care  greatly  for  it. 
There  are  other  better  and  more  satisfactory 
things  you  may  plant.  Olearia  Haasti  is  a 
really  good  shrub,  and  is  hardy — at  least, 
it  weathers  winters  of  ordinary  severity.  It 
makes  a dense,  evergreen  bush,  of  stout,  rather 
light-green  leaves,  and  in  autumn  appears  a 
wealth  of  flowers,  borne  in  clusters,  white,  and 
very  pleasing.  A group  in  tlie  garden  is  most 
enjoyable  in  the  early  autumn,  as  the  flowering- 
shrubs  are  scarce. — 0.  '1'. 

All  the  plants  named  will  do  well  in  a cold  green- 
house, but  if  planted  outsiile  in  cold  districts  they  must 
have  a warm  situation  against  a south  wall  or  i)i  some 
sheltered  .spot. — E.  II. 

5649.— Cutting  down  Ivy.— You  may 
cut  tlie  Ivy  in  March  or  early  April,  before  the 
new  growth  commences,  but  not  later  than  the 
times  mentioned.  When  it  is  done,  then  the 
surface  again  becomes  clothed  with  fresh  green 
leaves.  Remove  all  deposits  of  dirt  and  refuse 
from  between  the  shoots  and  stems,  as  after, 
having  been  untouched  so  long  the  I\'y  will  be 
rather  in  need  of  “cleaning  up.”  A birch- 
broom  is  a good  thing  to  use  if  the  stem.s  and 
shoots  are  not  torn  from  the  wall  in  the  process. 
The  shears  must  be  used  to  clip  Ivy  on  a house, 
and  so  cut  in  closely.  The  Ivy  will  look  better 
through  the  summer  for  this  annual  renovation. 
— C.  T. 

— ^ — Cut  it  in  as.  close  to  the  wall  as  you  like.  The 
sap  is  moving  now,  and  the  sooner  vou  cut  back  the  quicker 
and  stronger  the  new  growth  will  come  away.— E.  If. 

5636.— Myrtle  against  a house.— The 
Myrtle  is  not  one  of  the  hardiest  of  shrubs,  and 
I am  afraid  you  will  not  do  much  with  your 
plant  in  the  midland  counties  ; but  everything 
depends  upon  position — at  any  rate,  a north 
aspect  will  not  do,  nor  one  in  any  way  exposed 
to  cold,  cutting  east  winds.  In  the  midlands  it 


will  require  the  most  sheltered  and  warmest 
spot  available,  and  if  the  locality  is  a cold  one, 
and  some  are  more  so  than  others,  y<ju  had 
better  not  trust  it  in  the  open,  but  plant  it  in 
a large  pot  or  tub  and  stand  it  out  during  the 
summer.  It  is  in  the  southern  counties,  along 
the  Devonshire  and  Cornish  coasts,  the  Lsle  of 
Wight,  and  similarly  favoured  spots  as  regards 
climate,  that  the  Myrtle  succeeds,  and  may 
there  be  planted  against  a house  withad\au- 
tage.  There  are  several  \ arieties,  and  all  agree 
in  having  the  sweetly-soentcd  leafage  that  makes 
the  shrub  so  valuable. — C.  T. 

Yes;  the  pl.aut  will  “tcrow”  hast  enough  during 

llio  summer  (if  planted  out— s.xy,  in  May),  and  m.iy  .survive 
one  or  two  mild  winters,  but  without  protection  it  wifi 


not  holdout  long'.  The  frost  is  often  very  severe  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  even  in  some  of  the  southern  ones, 
away  from  the  sea  coast.  I have  never  seen  Myrtles  attain 
any  size  when  planted  out  in  this  way,  e.xcept  in  Uevon- 
shire  and  South  Wales. — B.  C.  R. 

Myrtles  will  not  be  a success  in  the  open  air  in  the 

midland  counties.  Better  stick  to  hardy  creepers  and 
fruit-trees. — E.  II. 

5678. — Arbor- vitS0  hedge. — The  cause 
of  the  trees  not  making  much  progress  is  owing 
to  their  being  large  when  moved,  thus  receiving 
a check,  aggravated,  of  course,  if  the  surface 
was  not  mulched  during  tlie  summer  witli  some 
half-decayed  manure  or  vegetable-refuse  to  pre- 
vent the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
soil,  and  keeping  tlie  roots  cool  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  an  important  feature  in  all  newly-planted 
trees  ; it  is  the  means  of  keeping  many  trees 
alive,  and  promoting  a more  rapid  growth. 
Plants  of  this  class  do  not  break  readily  from 
tlie  base  or  old  wood  when  once  they  become 
bare,  hut  tlie  growth  near  the  top  will  be  made 
stronger  by  cutting  off  2 feet  of  tlie  hedge  at 
the  top.  A little  temporary  protection  sliould 
be  aft'orded  during  heavy  gales  of  wind  by 
thrusting  into  the  ground  .some  houglis  of  any 
kind  on  the  windy  side.  If  tlie  soil  is  poor 
work  some  half-rotted  stahle-niaiiuro  about  the 
roots,  and  water  tlie  plants  freely  during  the 
summer. — S.  P. 

50 19. —Mountain  Ash.— I am  siupiLsed 
you  ask  this  question,  as  the  Mountain  Asli  is 
essentially  a mountain  tree,  and  a feature  in  the 
scenery  of  the  Highlands,  figuring  in  tlic  woods 
and  on  the  hillsides.  The  name  is  misleading, 
as  it  is  not  an  Ash  at  all,  but  a Pyrus,  and  its 
botanical  name  is  Pyrus  aucuparia.  It  is  found 
in  the  Highlands  at  an  elevation  of  nearl}' 
3,000  feet,  and  its  pinnate  leafage  and  lieavy 
masses  of  scarlet  bei’ries  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful. The  more  common  name  for  it  in  Scotland, 
and  it  isthusknown  inmany  songs,  is  the  Rowan- 
tree.  It  is  a native  of,  besides  Britain,  Siberia, 
and  is  distributed  through  Europe,  and  is  also 
found  in  Madeira.  It  is,  therefore,  a tree  of 
very  wide  distribution. — F.  P. 

All  thingg  are  comparative,  and  I should  say  the 

Mountain  Ash  will  .thrive  in  as  low  a temperature  as  any 
of  onr  native  trees.  We  cannot,  of  course,  compare  our 
mole-hills  of  mountains  with  the  hish  elevations  of  some 
other  countries,  liut  tlie  Mountain  Ash  is  a very  hard}' 
little  tree,  and  may  safely  be  trusted  to  take  care  of'itself  in 
pretty  well  all  situations. — E.  II. 

6023.— Box-edging’.— Eox-edyins  is  generally  liardy 
enough  when  the  growth  is  not  forced  on.  When  cut  too 
early  the  young  shoots  might  be  injured  by  frost,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  Box  die.  Better  not  cut  before  end  of 
May  or  beginning  of  June. — E.  H. 

5015.— Manures  for  Evergreens.— If  the  soil  has 
been  well  broken  up  and  deepened,  Evergreens  scarcely 


roquh-c  artificial  mantirc'j.  Nevertheless,  if  it  is  desired 
to  pnshongrowt.il  at  express  speed,  get  some  Peruvian 
guano,  .and  di.ssolve  in  water  al  tlie  rale  of  one  niinee  to 
the  gallon,  and  soak  the  ground  round  the  roOts  .several 
times  during  spring  and  early  summer. — E.  11. 

The  less  you  think  about  artificial  manures  in  con- 
nection with  Evergreens  the  lietter.  If  lliey  are  planted 
in  a good  soil  they  sliould  not  require  any  stimulants  of 
tills  nature,  hut  possilily  a good  top-di'essing  of  loam  and 
well  decayed  manure  may  lie  advisable.  — E.  P. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


NEGLECTED  BULBOUS  PLANTS. 

Watsonias. 

These  arc  a comiiaratively  neglected  clas.s 
of  bulbous  plants,  though  they  represent  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  to  he  found  in 
the  large  Iridaceous  family.  Several  of  the 
species,  and  tliese  the  most  beautiful,  were 
favourites  so  long  ago  as  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  and  an  account  of  them  was  given  by 
Philip  Miller  in  his  “Gardener’s  Dictionarj'.  " 
They  were,  however,  then  classed  under  the 
genera  Antliolyza  and  Gladiolus.  Tliat  they 
are  not  more  grown  in  gardens  at  the  present 
day  is  doubtless  owing  to  their  being  generally 
considered  too  tender  to  be  included  among 
what  are  called  hardy  plants  ; but  some  among 
them  succeed  perfectly  well  in  open  borders  in 
the  southern  counties,  if  not  in  the  north.  The 
genus  is  not  a large  one,  as  it  numbers  but  about 
a dozen  species  and  about  as  many  varieties, 
lialf  of  whicli  are  variations  from  W.  Meriana. 
All  the  known  species  are  natives  of  Soutli 
Africa,  but  their  headquarters  are  at  tlie  Cape. 
It  is  a difficult  matter  to  ascertain  accurately 
how  many  Watsonias  are  at  present  in  cultiva- 
tion, as  the  liybridist  has  apparently  been 
experimenting  amongst  them  ; and,  what  witli 
the  results  obtained  in  that  direction,  and 
the  manj^  seminal  varieties,  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  colours,  and  some  of 
the  trade  lists  even  advertise  a “ mixed  ” 
selection  representing  “ all  colours.”  Tlie 
following  kinds  fairly  illustrate  the  tjqiical 
colours  under  wltich  the  numerous  tints  may  be 
ranged.  The  commonest  known  species  seem 
to  be  W.  Meriana  with  its  native  varieties,  Y". 
coccinea,  W.  iridifolia,  4V.  rosea-alba  ; and  also 
W.  hutnilis,  Y^.  angusta  (likewise  known  as  \Y. 
fulgida),  and  W.  alctroides.  All  these  belong  to 
the  true  Watsonias,  which  have  much  more  showy 
flowers  than  the  other  sections  of  the  genu.s. 
The  white-flowered  Y^atsonia  (W.  alba)  (here 


Flowers  of  Watsoiiia  alba. 


figured)  is  a lovely  plant,  which  flowers  in  early 
summer.  With  regard  to  the  culture  of  these 
plants,  treatment  similar  to  that  recommended 
for  tlie  early-flowering  Gladioli  will  suit  them. 
Where  there  are  means  of  growing  these  and 
similar  Cape  bulbous  plants  in  frames  it,  of 
course,  saves  a good  deal  of  trouble  ; and  more- 
over the  plants  so  grown  would  produce  finer 
flowers,  as  the  young  growths  would  be  protected 
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at  a time  when  they  most  needed  it.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  growing  the  plants  in  open 
borders  of  light  rich  soil  in  warm  situations  will 
be  found  satisfactory.  Among  the  numerous 
varieties  offered  in  trade  lists,  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  a representative  set — viz.,  W. 
coccinea,  fulgens,  Meriana,  alba,  humilis,  mar- 
ginata,  rosea,  speciosa,  fulgida,  brevifolia, 
angustifolia,  (irootvorst,  Louis  XV"I.,  Wreede, 
Duchess,  George  IV.,  Chilea,  Duo  de  Berri,  and 
Blucher.  (;. 


5G51.— A Loughborough  boiler.— No. 

a Xo.  1 Loughborough  boiler  is  not  large  enough 
to  heat  a house  16  feet  by  18  feet,  unless  you 
staj^ed  by  the  tire  all  night  in  frosty  weather  to 
attend  to  it  ; even  then  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  in  such  weather  as  we  had  on  the  4tli 
and  5th  of  January  this  j’ear.  A good  many 
came  to  grief  at  that  time  who  had  small  boilers 
to  manage.  \ou  would  want  a size  larger  than 
the  one  you  mention,  and  then  you  would  have 
to  make  up  your  mind  not  to  leave  the  fire  un- 
attended more  than  six  hours  in  times  of  severe 
b'o^t  ff  your  house  is  in  an  exposed  position. — 

5670.— Managing  a propagator.— I 

have  repeatedlj'  stated  in  Gardening  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  have  so  much  plunging  material  in  a 
propagator,  as  it  leads  to  an  excess  of  moisture. 
More  than  this,  the  pots  do  not  want  plunging. 
If  they  stand  on  about  an  inch  of  Cocoa-fibre 
that  is  all  that  is  wanted.  I advise  you  to 
reduce  the  depth  of  the  plunging  material,  and 
to  take  all  the  water  out  of  the  traj'  for  a day 
or  two,  or  until  the  fibre  gets  moderately  dry 
again.  Do  not  bore  any  holes  in  the  sides  of 
the  box  or  anywhere  else,  but  give  a little  air 
at  the  top  to  let  out  the  steam.  The  propagator 
should  stand  in  a light  position.— J.  C.  C. 

5621 . — Peat-Moss-litter  for  a hot  bed. 

— Used  alone  for  a hot-bed,  Peat-Moss-litter  is 
next  to  being  useless,  as  the  heat  is  so  violent 
for  a few  days,  and  then  suddenly  declines.  If 
you  can  get  two-thirds  fresh  stable-manure  to 
mix  with  it,  or  tree-leaves,  it  will  be  all  right. 
If  you  attempt  to  use  it,  let  the  stuff  lay  in  a 
heap  for  a week  before  using  it  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  rank  heat.  It  will  serve  to  give 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  a start  after  the  middle 
of  April  is  past.  If  you  make  up  a hot-bed 
with  it  about  2 feet  high,  the  heat  will  last 
about  long  enough  to  warm  the  soil  and  give 
the  roots  a good  start. — J.  C.  C. 

This  is  not  very  good  material  for  a hot-bed  to 

place  a frame  on.  It  will  crumble  down  without  a propor- 
tion of  straw  or  somethinff  is  used  that  v\ill  hold  it 
toirether.  I am  iisin^^  it  largely  for  making  Cucumber- 
beds  in  warm-houses,  and  for  this  purpose  it  does  well, 
and  the  roots  of  the  Cucumbers  work  down  into  and  seem 
to  enjoy  it.— E.  H. 

5G25.— Begonias  flowering.— if  raised  and  grown 
on  in  a hot-bed  till  May,  and  then  hardened  off  and  planted 
out,  the  plants  may  be  had  in  flower  in  July:  but  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.— E.  H. 

Yes,  if  you  prick  them  off  when  in  the  first  rough 

leaf,  and  push  them  on  liberallv,  they  will  flower  the  same 
N ear.  I have  had  plants  in  full  bloom  in  5-iiich  pots  from 
s.'cd  sown  in  March.— B.  C.  R. 

5574.— Gas,  &c.,  in  a conservatory.— l have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  using  a gas-lamp  in  mv  dining-room, 
because  I often  have  plants  in  pots  brought  in,  and  thev 
suffered  very  much  from  the  gas,  and  I imagine  the  effect 
would  be  the  same  in  a greenhouse.— E.  F. 

5643.  Potting  Lobelias, — Thumbs  or  very  small 
60s  are  generally  used  for  Lobelias,  but  where  the  plants 
are  required  for  home  planting  thev  will  do  better  and  give 
less  trouble  if  pricked  out  from  the  seed  pots  into  boxes 
about  2 inches  apart,  and  moved  straightaway  in  May  to  the 
beds. — E.  H. 

5^2.-Aralia  Sieboldi.— This  plant  will  break 
again  if  cut  back,  but  the  striking  of  the  top  is  somewhat 
doubtful  without  heat.  If  you  have  no  heat,  try  to  strike 
it  in  a bottle  of  water,  hung  up  in  the  warmest  place  you 
hive.— E.  H.  ^ 

Crotons  and  Dracaenas.— These  plants 
will  live  in  an  unheated  house  from  the  beginning  of  July 
till  the  middle  of  September  if  the  house  is  kept  more  or 
less  closed,  except  when  the  sun  is  very  hot,  with  suffi- 
cient moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten  that  they  come  from  warm,  moist  regions.— E.  II. 

^ might  keep  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse 

(hiring  just  the  summer  months,  especially  in  vour  dis- 
Irict,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  thev  are  stove  plants. 
Keep  them  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  get  as  much  colour  as 
possible  in  the  leafage.— F.  P. 

5547.— Growing  Heliotropes.— If  these  are  the 
(Iwarf  varieties,  plant  them  out  in  summer  in  beds  or  bor- 
ders  ; if  the  climbing  variety,  plant  them  against  the  back 
wall  of  a heated  greenhouse  or  vinery.  In  this  wav  you 
Will  have  plenty  of  flowers  nearly  all  the  year  round  ‘They 
flijwer  well  in  good  heated  house,  even  in  lar^’^e  pots. 
Give  a top-dressing  of  manure,  and  never  let  the  plants 
suffer  for  water.— P.  O.  D.  * 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening /r€€  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
(me  side  of  the  paper  only^  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oJ 
Gardening,  57,  Southajnpton-streetf  Cuvent‘(farden,  Lon- 
d(>n.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  Ule  Publisher. 
T-he  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  oe  used  in 
the  j^per.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspor^ents  shouid  bear 
lit  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  %f  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
m the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  (which,  vrith  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classihed,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart' 
ments)  should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  aAvising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  rnay  often  be 
v€7y  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardsnin<3 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1— Dividing  Rhubarb  - roots.  — Will  someone 
tell  me  whether  it  is  too  late  now  to  diiide  Rhubarb-roots  ? 
— Lear.n'er. 

2.  — Plants  for  outside  window  • boxes.— 

What  plants  are  likely  to  do  best  in  (outside)  window- 
boxe.s,  facing  east  ?— Grkkxhill. 

, Hare’s-foot  Pern.— Will  anyone 

kindly  tell  me  the  best  sort  of  soil  for  Hare’s-foot  Fern, 
and  the  beat  place  to  grow  it  in? — Pimi. 

4.— Growing  a Cactus. — Will  someone  kindly 
give  particulars  how  to  grow  a Cactus?  What  sort  of  soil 
should  I want,  and  how  should  it  be  treated? — Prim. 

s.— Vegetables  for  exhibition.  — Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  six  varieties  of  vegetables  for 
^ g°  J®®*'®"  exhibited  about  the  first  week  in  July? 

6. — Lilies.- Will  anyone  tell  me  the  reason  that, 
although  last  year  my  Lilies  had  a great  many  buds  on, 
few  of  them  opened '!  Also  what  treatment  to  give  them  '> 
— Lf.ar.xer. 

. .Passion  - flower  “Constance  Elliot.”— 

I shall  be  very  glad  to  know  what  is  the  proper  time  to 
take  cuttings  from  the  Passion-flower  “Constance 
Elliot  II.  B. 

8.— Cheap  flowers  and  Perns.— Please  will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  cheapest  kinds  of  flowers  or 
Ferns  that  will  last  all  the  summer,  as  I have  got  a small 
oonser\  atory  ?— Geo.  S.w.xty. 

f>.— Pigeon-manure.- Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
if  tlie  scrapings  of  a pigeon-house  makegood  manure  for 
flowers  in  pots  and  in  an  open  garden,  and  what  quantitie.s 
are  required  ?— A.x  I.nqi'irer. 

in.— Sowing  seeds.— Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if 
it  is  too  early  to  sow  Small  Salad  seeds  ? Also  what  month 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  Pansies,  Sweet  Williams,  and  Wall- 
flowers, to  bloom  this  year? — Learner. 

11.— Work  of  a garden.— What  amount  of  glass- 
house work  can  be  expected  from  one  man,  who  would 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  save  to  advise  or  direct  as  to 
general  work  of  garden  when  re<iuired  ? — Peat-Moss. 

.12.— Peat-Moss-manure.— Willanvone  kindly  give 
his  experience  as  to  result  of  using  peat-Moss-manure? 
Does  it  produce  too  many  weeds  to  use  on  borders  or 
for  potting?  Should  it  only  be  used  ior  lawns  or  pastures’ 
— Peat-Moss. 

13. — Shading  a cooi  Orchid-house.— Would 
someone  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best  material  to  use  for 
shading  a cool  Orchid-house  (not  to  be  very  expensive), 
and  the  best  distance  above  the  glass,  which  can  be  up  to 
10  inches?— R.  L.  Bayne. 

14. — Prlmuia  obconlca.— I have  several  plants  of 
these,  nine  months  old,  all  in  full  flower.  How  ought  I to 
treat  them  in  the  summer  ? Should  they  be  planted  out 
and  repotted  for  the  winter,  or  ought  I to  sow  fresh  seed 
each  year  '/—Katherine 

IL— Tomatoes  in  a vinery,  &C.-W11I  someone 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  Tomatoes  to  grow  in  a^^nerv 
and  also  outside,  as  the  seed  I had  last  year  was  a failure 
in  the  vinery?  Any  information  as  when  to  plant,  &c 
will  greatly  oblige  ?— An  Amateur. 

K!.— Standard  Plums.— I have  in  mv  garden  half- 
a-dozon  of  Standard  Plum-trees,  which  are,  practically 
speaking,  cumberers  of  the  ground,  being  almost  barren 
and  of  inferior  sort.  The  trees  are  healthy  and  suitable 
for  grafting.  Would  this  answer? — T.  W. 

.17.— Heating  a greenhouse.  — Would  anyone 
kindly  infonn  me  if  I heat  my  greenhouse  with  one  of 
FletcheFs  “ Crossbar  Boilers,”  the  boiler  being  fitted  in  a 
( b-.ilt  in  the  greenhouse,  would  it  be  detrimental 

to  pi_..t  ILj  In  any  way 'i'— W.  A.,  Plymimth. 

18.— Perns  in  a Hose  house. — In  Gardenino  stress 
13  constantly  laid  on  the  advisability  of  giving  Roses  a 
house  to  themselves  in  winter.  May  Maiden-hair  Ferns  be 
grown  with  them?  If  so,  which  varieties  are  most  suitable 
for  the  temperature— 50  degs.  to  65  degs.  ?— Adam. 

i<?-.— Creepers  for  an  unheated  greenhouse. 
— \\  ill  someone  kindly  tell  me  of  one  or  two  creepers  that 
will  do  w’ell  in  boxes  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  ? I have 
Roses,  but  they  do  not  succeed.  The  house  faces  west, 
and  the  boxes  are  each  about  2 feet  long  by  1 foot  deep  — 
Grenhill. 

20.  Destroying  slugs. — These  pests  are  beginning 
to  be  very  troublesome  wnth  me,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  hunt  for  them  eyerv  night.  I read  the  other  day  it  was 
a good  thing  to  sprinkle  lime  all  over  the  garden  on  a fine, 
still  night.  Would  t’.  be  likely  to  injure  the  plants’ — 
Bothered. 


21. -ynsatisfictory  Roses.— Will  “b.  c.  R.,”  or 

anv  other  Rose  grower,  kindly  tell  me  why  buds  tome 
before  the  leaves  on  a Gloire  de  Dijon  ? What  few  leaves 
have  come  go  yellow  and  drop  off,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
buds.  The  heat  of  the  house  has  been  kept  at  about  50  de<>-3 
—Constant  Reader.  ° ’ 

22. — Grafting  Vines.  —Would  someone  kindly  give 
me  some  practical  liints  as  to  the  best  method  of  grAfliiu'’ 
V mes?  1 have  a Luke  of  Luccleuch  Vine,  which  1 wish  to 
graft  on  to  a white  Lady  Downe’s.  Last  year  I trained  a 
rod  from  the  first  named  along  the  house  to  the  second 
riaiimd  — Con^t.wt  Rk.\dkh. 

23. - Creeper  for  a conservatory —i  shouU  be 

ver^  glail  if  anyone  could  tell  me  of  some  gooii  creei>ers 
fora  high  domed  consenatory  ? I have  tried  several,  ami 
the  leaves  all  fall  off  the  lower  )>art,  leaving  a bare  stem 
\\ould  the  American  Bellbind  be  likelv  to  answer  and 
does  It  require  any  special  culture  ?— Leicester. 

24. — Heating  a greenhouse  and  vinery.— i 
am  putting  up  a greenhouse  and  vinery  30  feet  lorn--  liv 
10  feet  w ide,  wi th  dii’ision  in  i t — \ iner.v  17  feet,  greenhouse 
l,i  feet  and  I shall  he  glad  if  anyone  would  tell  me  what 
kind  of  boiler,  and  how  many  rows  of  pipes  I shall  require 
to  get  a proper  heat  ?— Airdrie. 

,25.— Young  Oi-ange  - trees.— I shall  he  much 
obliged  for  information  concerning  tlie  future  management 
of  two  young  Orange-trees,  which  have  grown  from  pips? 
The  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  I do  not  know  if  I should 
repot,  for  I have  no  warm  greenhouse  at  present  to  put 
them  in.  Do  they  need  it  ?— M.  B. 

,,26- -Oiled  calico  as  a substitute  for  garden 
lights.-- What  is  the  proper  composition  to  effect  this 7 
I was  told  boiled  oil  and  turpentine  would  do,  but  find 
although  answering  admirably  in  other  respects,  it 
renders  the  calico  so  excessively  brittle  afier  a time  that 
it  breaks  with  the  slightest  touch — even  more  so  than 
glas.s'? — Ailsa. 

2(.— Liquid-nianure.— I have  a liquid-manure  tank, 
the  contents  of  which  liaie  been  disposed  of  by  emptving 
out  hucketsful  at  a time  in  small  holes  dug  at  the  stem 
of  each  tree  in  the  orchard?  The  orchard  is  all  Grass. 
Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  this  treatment  is  of  any 
service  to  the  fruit-trees,  or  would  it  do  equally  as  well  to 
throw  the  liquid  over  the  Grass  under  the  trees'.'— J.  N.  S. 

2S  — Treatment  of  a Hibiscus.— Will  anyone  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  to  treat  a Hibiscus-plant?  I 
bought  it  abroad  last  August  in  full  flower,  and  it  did  very 
well,  and  was  covered  with  buds  last  month,  when 
the  leaves  all  turned  yellow  and  fell  off,  buds  also 
Would  it  be  from  too  much  water?  I have  only  a cooi 
greenhouse.  Plant  seems  pot-bound. — Nottinoh.amshire. 

29. — Treatment  of  a Grape-Vine.- 1 h.ave  a 
Grape-Vine  (Black  Hamburgh)  in  a span-roofed  greenhouse, 
18  feet  b,v  30  feet.  It  fills  the  house,  and  has  been  without 
fire-heat  all  winter.  Roots  outside  : stem  running  through 
the  wall.  It  is  covered  with  short  laterals  of  last  year’s 
growth,  with  six  or  eight  eyes  to  them.  When  is  the  best 
time  to  iirune,  and  how  much  must  I cut  off’— Job 
Putty. 

30. — Treatment  of  a Pig  tree.-I  shall  be  obliged 
if  someone  will  tell  me  how  to  treat  a Fig-tree  that  is 
grow  ing  on  a w'est  wall  ? It  is  ne.ar  Liverpool,  and  is  about 
twenty  years  old.  Each  year  it  has  about  a dozen  Figs  on, 
which  all  fall  off  some  little  time  after  they  are  formed.  It 
has  a number  of  branches,  and  it  is  always  much  covered 
with  leaves.  Should  it  be  pruned,  or  the  leaves  cut  off  to 
allow  the  sun  to  get  to  the  fruit E.  A.  W. 

31. — Bedding  plants  from  .seed.— In  the  article 
on  “Bedding  plants  from  seeds  " (Gardenixo,  Feb.  17th) 
tlie  writer  says  “ gentle  heat  ” for  (Jaillardias.  How  many 
degrees  would  that  be?  What  is  tlie  temperature  of  a 
“ cold  frame,”  mentioned  so  often  in  the  raising  of  seeds  ? 
Not  having  one,  I thought  I could  use  an  emptv  room  if  I 
got  the  right  temperature.  W hat  degree  of  heat  should 
Carnations  be  raised  in  now? — Perseverance. 

32. — H.P.  Roses.— I planted  two  months  ago  seven 
H.P.  Roses.  Will  anyone  kindh-  give  me  information 
concerning  pruning  them  this  spring'/  Is  it  neces  arv  the 
first  year,  or  not?  Jlost  of  them  have  two  shoots  about 
18  inches  long,  except  one,  Margaret  Dickson  ; this  has 
only  one  i-ery  stout  shoot.  The  names  of  the  others  are  : 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Mme.  Luizet,  Alfred  Colomb.— E.  Burrows. 

33.  — Hedychium  Gardnerianum.  — Last 
summer  I bought  a small  plant  of  Hedychium  Gardner- 
ianum, and  potted  it  in  a 6-inch  iiot  ; but  it  sent  up  five 
or  six  short  stems  instead  of  one  large  one.  Should 
these  now  be  taken  off,  and  should  it  now  be  planted  in  a 
much  larger  pot  ? Any  information  would  be  gratefully 
received.  I may  say  my  greenhouse  is  kept  at  froiii 
45  degs.  to  50  degs.  night  temperature.— South  Stafford- 
shire. 

34. — Plants  under  Ye-w-trees.— Is  there  anvthing 
that  would  grow  under  Yew-trees  to  hide  tlie  unsightly- 
bare  ground.  I have  had  to  cut  them  back  very  mucli, 
particularly  at  the  lower  branches,  so  there  is  a fair  amount 
of  light  and  draught.  Any  green  runner  that  would  spread 
quickly,  or  a plant  I could  jilant  thickly  would  be  best. 
As  the  fence  will  look  so  unsightly  this  summer.  Ivy  does 
not  do.  Would  Bracken  grow  ’ There  is  a wall  behind 
the  Yews. — Laxc.asihre  L^ss. 

35. — Chinese  Lilies  in  bo-wls.- 1 have  been  trving 
some  of  these  Lilies  in  two  bowls.  They  ha%  e been  carefully- 
watered  and  seemed  very  healthy-  until  they  got  to  be 
about  15  inches  high.  Then  they"  seemed  to' wither  and 
turn  brown  at  the  tops,  and  the  flower-spikes  seemed  as  if 
they  could  not  expand.  They  had  been  keiit  in  a room  at  a 
tempei-ature  of  about  45  degrees.  Will  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  the  probable  cause  of  theirgoing  off  so,  and  the 
best  way  to  grow  them  another  season? — E.  H.  Moore, 
Forest -hill,  S.E. 

36. — Keeping  goldfish.— What  ought  to  be  the 
relative  q^uantity  of  weed  and  water  for  a gla.ss  bowl  of 
13  inches  in  diameter  to  7 inches  high,  for  two  goldfish 
from  4 inches  to  5 inches  long?  How  often  should  the 
water  be  changed,  „ d how  long  should  it  stand  before  the 
fish  are  put  in  it  ? Wo-'ct  a flat  glass  cover,  raised  about 
an  inch  above  the  top  oi  the  bowl,  exclude  too  much  air 
from  the  surface  of  water  to  beneficial  for  the  fish 
Any  hints  on  the  keeping  of  goldfish  will  be  gratefully- 
received.— Goldfish. 
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;J7.— Blue  Plumbago.— I have  a Blue  Plumbago  in 
a:i  unheateJ  greenhouse,  which  flowered  well  last  year  on 
south  wall  in  8-inch  pot,  but  in  December  I wanted  to  put 
a Rose  in  its  place,  so  turned  the  Plumbago  out  of  pot  into 
west  border  of  house,  since  when  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
thrived.  The  ends  of  the  shoots  have  turned  black,  and 
also  several  leaves.  I would  be  very  glad  of  advice  about 
it,  also  as  to  pruning,  how  much  to  cut  off?  It  has 
several  branches,  all  about  four  feet  long.  I am  grea.tly 
obliged  to  “ P.  U.”  for  his  advice  about  my  Climbing 
Roses,  which  I shall  carefully  follow. — Naukratis. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  givejurther 
answers  shoxdd  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  variozis  subjects. 

38. — Odontoglossum  crispum  (R.  E.  E.)—Yes  ; 
the  flower  sent  is  an  exceptionally  good  form  of  the  species, 
and  you  should  take  great  care  of  it.  I have  known  some 
growers  not  to  get  such  a fine  one  out  of  a hundred  plants. 
— M.  B 

39. ^Dendrobium  Ainsworthi  (J.  Young).— 
This  is  the  name  of  j’our  plant,  and  it  is  a very  good 
variety  of  it,  and  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  when 
you  get  it  established,  and  grown  into  a good  specimen, 
it  will  become  a very  handsome  thing. — M.  B. 

40. — Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum 
(R.  E.  i’.^— This  is  the  name  of  your  Dendrobe.  The 
variety  called  fimbriatum  has  not  the  black  eye-like  spot 
.it  the  base  of  the  lip.  The  variety  is  a very  good  one.  It 
is  flowering,  I suppose,  from  an  old  bulb. — M.  B. 

41. — Odontoglossum  triumphans.  — W.  E 
sends  a double  flower  of  the  above  named  species,  asking 
if  this  is  a usual  occurrence,  to  which  I answer,  no,  it  is 
not ; and  this  is  a good  thing,  too,  for  the  plant  is  not 
nearlv  so  pretty  as  when  it  flowers  in  its  proper  form. — 
M.  B. 

42. — Oncidium  maculatum  (T.  HedleyP—Tnia  is 
the  name  of  the  flower  sent,  which  you  say  yields  a fra- 
grance like  Vanilla.  It  is  a common  plant  about  Vera 
Cruz,  in  Mexico,  and  in  my  young  days  used  to  be  exten- 
sively grown,  but  now  one  seldom  sees  it.  The  colours,  it 
is  true,  are  not  particularly  captivating,  but,  then,  if  only 
tor  cut  flowers,  it  well  deserves  attention,  as  its  perfume  is 
so  grateful. — M.  B. 

43. — Potting  Orchids  generally  (T.  Edicardu). 
—Yes,  when  you  see  this  notice  you  may  then  commence 
to  repot  or  to  resurface  your  Orchids.  I cannot  with  any 
degree  of  sense  or  reason  delay  you  any  longer.  You 
should,  however,  take  those  plants  that  show  to  want 
doing  the  most  first,  so  that  none  may  remain  standing. 
I hope  you  have  noted  my  i>re\'ious  notes  upon  this  sub- 
ject and  prepared  everything. — M.  B. 

44. — Coelogyne  cristata  ("M.  .5.J.— Yes ; these  are 
very  fine  blooms  of  this  species,  but  I see  nothing  unusual 
in  them,  neither  do  I see  anything  particular  in  the  size 
of  the  bulbs.  They  are  certainly  well  grown,  and  appar- 
ently have  bloomed  well,  having  two  spikes,  each  bearing 
upright  blooms.  “ M.  S.”  says  she  has  had  some  with  nine 
flowers,  but  all  the  bulbs  have  not  two  spikes.  No,  I don't 
•suppose  they  have,  but  the  culture  seems  very  good. — 
M.  B. 

45. — Maxillaria  pictagrandiflora  (J.  Holmes). 
— This  appears  to  be  the  name  of  the  flower  which  you 
send.  It  certainly  has  a beautiful  aromatic  odour. 
It  is  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago  since  this  plant 
or  the  typical  species  was  introduced  from  Brazil ; and 
blooming  as  it  does  so  freely  in  the  winter  months,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  ladies  are  so  fond  of  it,  as  it  yields 
such  a taking  perfume.  I am  not  aware  at  what  height  it 
grows  on  the  mountains,  but  it  thrives  under  the  coolest 
treatment.— M.  B. 

4G.— Masdevalllas  (G.  Thompson).— Yoa  should 
grow  these  plants  in  a north-house  where  no  sun  gets  at 
them.  This,  I believe,  is  the  cause  of  the  leaves  becoming 
spotted.  The  house  should  have  a good  circulation  of  air, 
and  be  kept  moist  and  as  cool  as  possible.  You  cannot 
rid  the  leai-es  of  the  spots,  but  fresh  leaves  will  come,  and 
you  should  take  every  opportunity  to  thin  out  the  bad 
leaves,  and  after  a bit  all  these  will  be  got  rid  of  and 
replaced  by  bright,  fresh  ones,  which  set  off  the  flowers 
admirably. — M.  B. 

47. — Oncidium  cucullatum.— D.  Mitchell  sends 
me  several  forms  of  this  beautiful  alpine  species,  which 
grows  at  elevations  of  between  7,000  feet,  and  13,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  which  indicates  its  alpine  character, 
and  which  we  find  very  difficult  to  give  it,  especially  during 
such  a summer  as  the  last  one.  The  flowers  sent  are  all 
recognised  varieties  of  the  plant ; but  I should  think  from 
their  stoutness,  and  the  variations  in  the  length  of  spikes, 
that  some  of  them  had  been  collected  at  the  lower  eleva- 
tion, and  some  of  them  at  the  extreme  summit.  You  can- 
not do  better  than  keep  them  in  a north  house,  and  kept 
i"™»t^with  a good  amount  of  air  upon  it  night  and  day. 

48.  — CalantllGS. — J.  A.  Brown  says  he  has  been  told 
that  these  plants  are  very  easily  managed,  and  having 
received  some  bulbs  he  is  about  to  try  them.  Well,  these 
plants,  like  everything  else,  want  care,  and  living  as  he 
does  so  far  in  the  country,  he  will  be  sure  to  be  free  from 
the  London  fogs,  which  have  worked  sad  havoc  amongst 
town  growers,  so  much  so  that  one  seldom  sees 
them  now.  Well,  the  soil  to  pot  them  in  is  a mixture 
of  loamy  peat  and  leaf-mould  made  sandy.  Do  not 
pl^e  them  above  the  pot’s  rim.  Place  them  in  a 
light,  sunny  position,  and  give  them  plenty  of  water  ; but 
you  must  be  careful  in  giving  it  during  the  first  starting 
of  the  young  growths,  and  in  this  lies,  I think,  the  only 
difficulty  in  the  growth  of  Calanthes.— M.  B. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

V e should  be  glad  if  readers  wov’d  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post.  and'that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  con  t^fondents,  or  insert  queries 
thcitt  do  Tiot  coutcbiu  the  cLtid  address  of  s&udcT. 

//ope/t6f._ Apply  to  Messrs.  .lames Veitch  & Sons,  Royal 
ItAOtic  Nursery,  King’s-rqad,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 
Names  of  plants. — Speed.— 2,  Microlepia  Nova> 
Zealandia) ; 3,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  ; 4,  Cannot  name 
from  leaf  only  ; 5,  Apparently  a Cupressus,  perhaps  0. 
funebris : 6,  Ardisia  crenulata  ; 7,  Kalosanthes,  one  of  the 
varieties  of  K.  coccinea ; 8,  Coronilla  glauca  variegata  ; 
9,  Nephrodium  Molle ; 10,  Adiantum  cuneatum ; 11, 
Asplenium,  looks  like  a variety  of  A.  flaccidum  ; 12,  Asple- 
nium  bulbiferum  ; 13,  Strelitzia  species. — —E-  P-  H. — 

Cannot  name  from  leaves  only.  Send  in  flower. 

R.  E.  E.—Yes  : Odontoglossum  Alexandrae,  Dendrobium 
fimbriatum  oculatum. G.  T. — l,CattleyaPercivaliana  ; 

2,  Lailia  anceps  Williamsi ; 3,  Lailia  superbiens. M.  M. 

—1,  Cypripedium  villosum ; 2,  Cypripedium  Boxalli ; 

3,  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum ; 4,  Oncidium  luridum. 

IP.  R.— 1,  Maxillarianigrescens  ; 2,  Monochilusregium. 

Miss  Morrison. — Fern,  a variety  of  the  Maiden-hair 

(Adiantum  cuneatum) ; leaf.  Mother  of  Thousands  (Saxi- 
fraga  Sarmentosa). 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHDTOGRAPHS, 

1894. 

We  beg  to  announce  another  photographic 
competition  for  the  season  1894. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Cla.s.'i  1. — Country  Houses  and  Gardens. — A 
prize  of  8even  Guine.as  will  be  given  for  the 
best  series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs  of 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old 
English  houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to 
the  garden  and  the  home  landscape.  Picturesque 
old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  may  be  included. 

Olas.s  2. — W.4TER  Gardens  and  River-side 
Pictures. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
set  of  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  beautiful 
examples  of  natural  or  artificial  lakes,  with 
aquatic  and  water-side  plants,  river-side  and 
streamlet  vegetation. 

Class  3. — Groups  of  Native  Trees. — A 
prize  of  a well-bound  copy  of  Loudon’s 
“Arboretum  Brittanicum”  (8  vols. ),  or  Five 
Guineas,  for  the  best  photographs  of  natural 
groups,  or  colonies,  or  very  picturesque  speci- 
mens, of  trees,  natives  of,  or  naturalised  in, 
these  islands.  These  trees  are  : — Oak,  Ash, 
Willow,  Beech,  Birch,  IJornhearti,  Aspen,  White 
Po])lar,  Grey  Poplar,  Black  Poplar,  Field  Maple, 
Crab,  Hawthorn,  White  Beam,  Wild  Cherry, 
Holly,  Wild  Pear,  Rowan,  Sycamore,  Sloe, 
Bnllace,  Service-tree,  Yew,  Scotch  Fir,  Juniper, 
Alder,  Witch  Elm,  Elm,  Bird  Chertnj,  Elder, 
Medlar,  Lime. 

Class  4. — Picturesque  Orch.ards. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  not  less 
than  six  photographs  of  picturesque  orchards 
and  old  orchard-trees.  Old  orchards,  often 
beautiful,  become  pictures  in  diversified  situa- 
tions in  the  orchard  counties  of  the  West.  These 
photographs  may  be  taken  at  any  or  at  various 
seasons. 

Class  5. — Group.s  of  Wild  Flowers  and 
Shrubs. — A prize  of  a fine  copy  of  Curtis’s 
“Flora  Londinensis  ” (2  vols.),  containing  the 
finest  plates  of  our  native  flowers  ever  published, 
or  its  value  in  money  (Seven  Pounds),  for  the 
best  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  groups 
of  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  in  bloom.  Shrubs, 
such  as  Honeysuckle,  Viburnum,  or  any  other 
native  ones,  whether  in  hedgerows  or  natural 
groups,  may  be  included. 

Class  6. — Picturesque  Woodland  Drives, 
Pretty  Grass-roads  in  Parks,  and  Grass- 
w.ALKs  IN  Gardens. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas 
for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of  pic- 
turesque eflects  of  this  kind,  either  in  forests  like 
St.  Leonard’s,  Epping,  or  in  the  many  beautiful 
private  parks  and  woodlands  scattered  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms. 

Class  7. — Natural  Ferneries. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  v''  ,^,o- 
graphs  of  natural  Ferneries.  In  Waie,-!,  i.  ..and, 
the  mountains  of  Northern  England,  Scotland, 
about  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  even  in  low- 
land places  there  are  many  beautiful  pictures 
of  natural  Fern-gardens,  often  with  wild  flowers 
intermingled.  No  garden  Ferneries,  however 
artistic,  should  be  included  in  this  class. 

Class  8. — Native  and  other  Hardy 

Ferns. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
series  of  photographs  of  single  specimens,  or 
groups,  of  species  or  varieties  of  British, 
American,  European,  or  any  other  hardy  Ferns 
planted  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots.  Those,  in 
distinction  to  preceding,  m'  ,4  include  cultivated 
Ferns  and  gardep  ferner'  only. 


Class  9. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the 
best  water-colour  drawing  of  any  beautiful 
new  or  rare  flower,  drawn  life-size. 

Cla.ss  10. — Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of 
Five  Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  garden  fruits  : Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  or  any  other 
fruit  grown  in  Britain,  or  bush  - fruits,  to 
be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in  dishes.  No 
prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes,  or  of  which  the 
reduction  is  excessive. 

Cla.ss  11. — Flowering  Pl.ants.— A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best 
collection  of  photographs  of  flowering  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  This 
series  may  include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Class  12. — Cottagers’  Gardens. — A Prize  of 
Three  Guine.as  for  not  less  than  three  photo- 
graphs of  the  prettiest  cottage  gardens  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  workmen. 

Class  13. — Town  P.\rks  and  Gardens. — A 
Prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not  less  than  six 
photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Parks  and 
Gardens  in  cities  and  towns  (public  and  private). 

Class  14. — A prize  of  Mr.  George  Maws’ 
“Genus  Crocus”  (or  Five  Guineas)  for  the 
best  photographs  of  alpine  flower  and  rock- 
gardens  showing  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful 
arrangements  of  rock-gardens. 

All  competitors  not  winning  a prize  will  for 
each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half- 
arguinea.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition 
will  be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in 
November,  1894. 

What  to  .avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  plants  should 
not  he  arranged  in  rases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  comjjetition  with  flowers.  Figures  of 
men  or  women,  harrows,  watering-pots,  rakes, 
hoes,  rollers,  and  other  imjJements,  iron 
railings,  wires,  or  iron  supports  of  any  kind, 
labels,  and  all  like  objects  should  be  omitted 
from  these  photographs.  The  intention  is  to 
show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  rvell  when  the  pkotogra2)her  is 
confused  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  flowers 
are  ineffective  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  should  he  brought  low  down  for  such. 
All  fjhotograqihs  should  he  moulded  singly,  and 
not  .several  on  a card.  They  should  not  be 
mounted  on  cards  with  black  backs,  and  the 
photographs  should  not  be  less  in  size  thano  inches 
by  j inches.  In  many  of  the  photographs  sent  in 
for  our  last  competition  the  subjects  were  much 
overcrowded.  The  following  are  the  rules  to  he 
observed  by  all  competitors  : — 

FmsT.—l’Iie  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
sion of  either  the  sender  or  others;  but  the  source  whence 
they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
number,  and  no  .fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to  have  the  right 
of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the  chosen  photographs . 
The  photographs  may  be  printed  on  any  good  paper  that 
shows  the  subjects  clearly ; but  those  on  albumenized  paper 
are  preferred  for  engraving. 

Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  objects  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph 
This  is  very  important,  and,  therefore,  black  backs  to  the 
photographs  should  be  avoided. 

Third. — All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  37,  Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden,  London,  W.C.,  and  the  class  for  which 
the  photographs  are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  which  must  also  be  labelled  “ Photograqihia 
Competition."  All  competitors  wishing  their  photographs 
returned,  if  not  successful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps 
of  sufficient  value  for  that  purpose. 


pANSIES,  Choice  Strain. — 12  strong  flowering 

plants,  free  for  Is.  6d..  price  for  larger  quantities  on 
application. — PEACH  & SON,  Nurserymen,  Peterborough. 

■ODWARD  BADMAN  ofl'ers  good,  sound  tubers 

J-l  (pot  roots).  Dahlias, 4n  first  class  sorts  only.  Correctly 
named,  packing  and  carriage  free,  as  follows  : 12  finest  Show, 
Fancy,  Pompone,  Cactus,  or  Single,  any  class  or  classes  as 
desired,  3s.  6d.  per  doz.,  his  selection  of  sorts.  List. — 
EDWARD  BADMAN,  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


Edward  BADMAN  offers  Geraniums,  good, 

well  rooted  cuttings,  from  store  pots,  packing  and 
carriage  as  follows  : Scarlet  Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  doz. ; 7s.  100. 
Crimson  Henri  Jacoby,  Queen  of  Whites,  2s.  doz ; 12s.  100. 
White  Niphotos,  Pink  Christine,  and  Silver  Flower  of  Spring, 
Is.  M.  doz  ; 10s.  100.  Raspail,  double  scarlet,  2s.  doz. ; 12s.  100. 
Bronze  leaf.  McMahon,  and  Tricolor  Sophie  Dumaresque, 
2s.  6d.  doz. ; 18s,  100.  Mixed  sorts,  Is.  3d.  doz ; 7s.  100. — 
Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


HALCEOLARIA  GOLDEN  GEM,  well  rooted, 

^ fiom  stores,  Is.  3d.  doz- ; 6s.  100,  free.— Nurseries,  Hail- 
sham, Sussex. 

OR  SORTS  FHU)XES,  5s.  20  sorts.  Hardy 

Herbaceous  Plants,  5b.  9d.  20  sorts,  Hp,rdy  CarufttiQUa, 
r>3.|  post  free.— CEAMB,  Dunblapo.  ' " ' ' '' 
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GdBDEjYI.ya  ILL  USTIiATED. 


March  3,  1894 


STOP! 

AND  READ  IT. 

1 9 GERANIUMS,  niixe-1,  Is.  Cd.  ; 12  strong 

Scarlet  Geraniump,  Is.  6d. ; 12  Double  Pink  Ivy-leaf 
fi<»raniuras,  Is.  (id.;  12  Yellow  Marguerites,  Is.  6d.  ; 6 large 
''V’hite  Marguerites,  Is.  3d. ; SOCorutlowers  (blue,  pink,  white), 
1<. ; 100  wSlflowL-rs,  mixed  colours.  Is.  3d. ; 100  Compacta 
Double  Pink,  Is.  3d. ; 100  Sweet-scented  Rocket,  Is. ; 50  splen- 
did Pansies,  Is. ; 20  large  Sweet  Williams,  Is. ; 15  White 
Aquilegia,  Is. ; 15  Hollyhocks,  flower  this  spring,  Is. ; 30 
mixed  Foxgloves,  Is.  ; 100  Spring  Cabbage,  9d. ; 200  Onions  for 
exhibition.  Is.  6 Sage-trees,  or  B Thyme-trees  given  gratis  on  all 
orders  from  2s.  upwards.  All  strong  plants.  All  carriage  paid. 
G.  F.  LETTS,  West  Haddon,  RUGBY, 

ADDISON’S  CHOICE  SEEDS. 

(Once  used  always  used). 

■yEGETABLE  SEEDS. — Twelve  packets  for 

» Is.,  post  free  Is.  2d.,  containing  all  the  most  useful 
varieties,  including  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli, 
Veitch  s Autumn  Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Celery,  Onion,  Savoy, 
Radish,  Ridge  Cucumber,  Vegetable  Marrow,  and  Scotch 
Kale.  The  above  contain  a liberal  quantity  of  genuine  seeds, 
very  best  quality  ; two  collections  i)ost  free  for  2s.  3d. — 
W.  ADDISON,  Seedsman,  Ipswich. 

ADDISON’S  is.  COTTAGE  COLLECTION  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS 

A BEAUTIFUL  Collection  of  twelve  varieties, 

including  splendid  Double  Asters,  German  Ten-week 
Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Nasturtium.  Sweet  Peas.  Pansy, 
Mignonette,  Zinnia  elegans,  Dianthus  Heddewigi,  Helichry- 
sum  (mixed),  Calliopsis,  Chrysanthemum  (mixed) : all  of  easy 
cultivation : sent  post  free  for  Is.  2d ; two  collections,  2s.  3d. 
— W.  ADDISON,  .Seedsman,  Ipswicli. 

ADDISON’S  2s.  VILLA  COLLECTION 

|TF  Flower  Seeds  contains  24  packets,  arranged 

^ with  great  care  to  give  a long  and  continuous  display  of 
beautiful  flowers  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
Sent  post  free  for  2s.  2d. — W.  ADDISON.  SGe<lsman,  Ipswich. 

WELCH’S  RELIABLE  SEEDS. 

Positively  the  Finest  Procurable.  No  Exaggeration. 

I have  received  during  the  past  four  years  hundreds  of 
Testimonials  for  my  superb  mixed  strains  of  Stocks  (Ten-week), 
Asters  (Vic.),  Pansies,  Carnations,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  each, 
6d.  pkt. ; or  the  6 for  2s.  6d.  Calceolaria,  Welch's  Superb 
Blotched,  Is.  pkt.  Primula,  my  Prize  Fringed,  Is.  pkt.  My 
improved  strains  of  Balsams,  Gaillardias,  H^lichrysums, 
Mimulus,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Iceland  and  Shirley  Poppies, 
Double  Zinnias,  each,  3d.  pkt.  Special  offer  of  14  pkts.  beauti- 
ful annuals,  including  6d.  pkt.  each  of  my  Prize  Stocks  and 
Asters  for  Is.  6d.,  all  post  free.  6d.  pkt.  gratis  New  Carna- 
tion Margarita  given  with  ever>'  order  for  3s.  and  above. 

5s.  COLLECTION  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

GUARANTEED  OF  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  QUALITY. 

Grand  value.  Containing  8s.  9d.  worth  of  Tested  Seeds  for 
P.O.  5s.  Sent  free.  3 pts.  Peas  for  succession,  1 pt.  Runner 
Beans,  ^-pt.  each  Broad  and  French  Beans,  large  pkt.  each 
Beet,  Borecole,  Brussels,  Broccoli,  early  and  late  ; Cabbage, 

2 sorts;  Savoy,  Cauliflower,  Giant;  Celery,  Cucumber,  ridge; 
Endive,  Lettuce,  2 sorts. ; Leek,  Parsley,  treble;  Vegetable 
Marrow,  Herbs,  3 sorts ; 1 oz.  each  Carrot,  Onion,  Radish, 
Spinach,  Turnip ; 2 oz.  each  Mustard  and  Cress  ; 6d.  pkt. 
New  Tomato  Victory.  Half  the  above  quantity,  3s. 

Seed  and  Plant  Catalo'iue  Gratis. 

WILLIAM  WELCH,  Seed  & Plant  Grower, 

RUSH  GREEN,  ROMFORD.  ESSEX. 


"y^ELCH’S  SEEDS. — Dahlias,  Pelargoniums, 

' " Fuchsias,  Hardy  Perennials,  &c.  Catalogue  now  n 


postfree.-WILLlAM  WELCH,  Romford.  Essex. 


ready. 


TiOMATO  VICTORY  is  an  immense  cropper 

A of  firm,  medium-sized  smooth  fruit.  TJioso  wishing  for 
an  early  profitable  crop  should  sow  this  Bd.  or  Is.  pkt. — 
WtLLTAM  WELCH.  Rush  Green.  Romford,  E.^sex. 


WELCH’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  PLANrS. 

* ^ — Well  grown.  Catalogue  free.  Grand  named  sample 

doz.,  Japs.,  Inc  , or  Poms.,  2s.,  free.— WILLIAM  WELCH, 
F.N.C.S.,  Rush  Green,  Romford.  Es.sex.  


OTRONG  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Cutting.s.— 

^ L.  Canning,  finest,  latest  newin  cultivation,  grand  flower, 
cannot  be  surpassed,  in  great  demand  (see  notes  G.ardeninu 
Illustrated,  Jan.  27th),  pure-white,  6,  Is.  Bd.  ; 12,  2s.  6d. 
Beautiful  Middle  Temple,  3,  Is.  3d. ; 6,  2s.  Empress  India, 
Avalanche,  W.  Holmes,  12,  Is.  3d.  Grand  mixed,  many 
white  and  yellows ; real  treat.  To  increase  widespread  trade 
and  confidence  I shall  send  with  each  order  one  either  Beauty 
of  Exmouth,  L.  Canning,  or  Middle  Temple.  Named,  100,  3s., 
free.  A surprise.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Please  copy  my 
address  for  future  reference.— J.  HOLE,  Chrysanthemum 
Grower,  Teignmouth,  Devon.  


pHRYSANTHEMUMS,  Plants.— Matchless 

^ Offer:  Exmouth,  Seward,  Abbott's  White,  Rosslyn, 
Edwin  Beckett,  Boehmer,  Puritan,  Beale,  White  Boehmer, 
Coronet,  Tricker,  13  kinds,  5s.  3d. : 26,  8s.  Bd.,  free.  Took  11 
I’rizes.— BATEMAN.  Belvedere.  Horsham. 


"DyORTH  £1  each. — Amateur’s  Garden  Guide. 

^ ’ 64  pages,  100  Illustrations,  to  be  given  away  with  every 

order  by  sending  this  advt.  Look  at  other  advts.  for  other  gifts. 

GREENHOUSE  CCyLLEGTlON.— 12~ plants, 

^ Is.  3d.  Primulas,  Isolcpis,  Sedum,  Aralia,  Calla,  Ferns, 
Hydrangea,  Cypems,  Agapanthus,  Palm,  Veronica,  &c. 


KA  nnn  maiden  - hair  ferns.— 12 

v V-'V  plants.  Is.  3d. ; 50  fronds,  Is.  3d. ; 1 large  Mdhr., 
Is.  3d.  6 gi*eenhouse  Ferns,  Is.  3d.  25  mixed  Ferns,  Is.  3d. 


TJAVING  MORE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

-L-L  than  we  can  pot  will  sent  25  for  Is.  3d.,  free.  All  best. 


90  000  beautiful  coleus.— Sample 

G for  Is.  3d.  6 named  Tuberous  Begonias,  in 
G colours,  Is.  3d.  6 exhibition  Gloxinias,  Is.  3d. 


CJARNATIONS, — 12  beautiful  doubles  from 

^ finest  sorts,  Is.  3d.  25  Pansies,  Is.  3d.  6 Irish  Ivy,  Is.  3d. 
B Sweet  Briers.  Is.  3d.  6 Agapanthus,  Is.  3d. 


At]  PACKETS  of  beautiful  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Is.  3d.  25  beautiful  illustrated,  Is.  3d.  Seeds,  2d. 

packet;  12,  Is.  Cd. ; Primula,  Cineraria,  Calceolaria.  Begonia, 
Gloxinia.  Cyclamen,  Auricula,  Cyporus,  Musk,  Cucumber, 
Palms,  Dahlias,  S.  William,  Stocks.  Astcre,  Lobelia,  Holly- 
hocks<  or  any  other  seed.-  6 Red-Hot  Pokers,  Is.  3d.  All 
carriage  paid— TURNER.  Thatto-heatb.  St.  Helen’s. 


pHRYSANTilEMUM  CUTTINGS,  all  exhi 

bitioii  varieties.  9<l.  dozen ; plants.  Is.  6d.  dozen. 
Old  Crimson  Clove  (iJarnations,  6 for  Is.  6d  ; 12  for  2s.  Od. 
Miss  Joliffe,  from  single  pote,  3 for  Is.,  all  carriage  paid. 
GRANGE.  Shepperton,  Middx. 


THE 


n 


“ROYAL  BERKSHIRE 

DAHLIAS. 

30,000  POT-ROOTS. 

12  Grand  Cactus  varieties,  4s.  6d. 

12  Show  and  Fancy  varieties,  3s.  Cd. 

12  Poinpone  varieties,  3s.  Cd. 

12  Single  varieties,  3s.  Cd. 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

C Choice  Single  varieties,  2s.  Cd.  ; 12  for  4s. 

C Extra  choice  Singles,  3s.  Cd.  ; 12  for  Cs. 

C Choice  Uouble  varieties,  2s.  Cd.  ; 12  for  4s. 

C Extra  choice  Doubles,  3s.  Cd.  ; 12  for  Cs. 

C Ivydeaf  Pelargoniums,  3s.  ; 12  for  5s. 

C Tricolors,  Lord  Napier,  Lady  Culltim,  and 
Mrs.  Pollock,  2 of  each,  2s.  Cd. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

Jajjanese  and  Incurved,  in  all  the  leading  varie- 
ties, 2s.  per  doz. 

SUCH’S  CELEBRATED  BEGONIAS. 

12  Choice  mixed  varieties,  4s.  Cd. 

12  Extra  choice,  to  colour,  for  pot  culture,  Cs. 

12  Sujjerb  varieties,  to  colour,  Cs. 

SUCH’S  COLLECTION  OF  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

FUCHSIAS,  Single  and  Double,  C for  Is.  Cd.  ; 

1 2 for  2s.  Cd. 

MARGUERITES,  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  2 of 
each,  2s. 

ABUTILONS,  in  6 choice  varieties,  2s. 

GANNAS,  splendid  foliage  plants,  C for  2s. 
CYCLAMEN,  Such's  superb  strain,  C for  2s.  Cd. 
FERNS  variety,  12  for  3s.  Cd. 

ECCREMOCARPUS  SCABER,  a pretty  and 

interesting  climber,  half  hardy,  2 for  Is.  3d. 

“PRIZE -MEDAL”  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

COREOPSIS  CRANDIFLORA,  this  variety  is  far 

superior  to  C.  lanceolata,  2 for  Is.  Cd. 

MICHAELMAS  DAISIES,  12  best  varieties,  in- 
cluding Lady  Trevelyn,  for  4s. 

SENEGIO  PULCKER,  large,  rosy-purple,  with 
yellow  centre,  C for  2s. 

STOKESIA  GYANEA,  lavender-blue  flowers, 

profuse  bloomers,  G for  2s. 

HELIANTHEMUMS  (Bock  Roses),  very  bright 
and  showy,  12  for  4s.  ; C for  2s.  Cd. 

HOLLYHOCKS  from  Such’s  splendid  strain, 
4s.  ]>er  doz. 

LAVENDER  (sweet-scented),  12  for  3s.  Cd.  ; C 
for  2s. 

“SILVER  MEDAL”  strain  of  GAILLARDIAS. 

This  is  v.'ithout  doubt  the  finest  and  largest 
in  the  country.  C plants  for  3s.  ; 12  for  5s. 
SEED  of  my  grand  Gaillardias,  Is.  per  packet. 

CULINARY  PLANTS. 

AUTUMN-SOWN  ONIONS  for  Exhibition  of  the 

following  varieties  : Giant  Rocca,  Red  and 
White  Italian  Tripoli,  Danvers’  Yellow, 
Nnneham  Park,  4Vhite  and  Brown  Globe, 
and  \\  bite  Spanish.  50  for  9d.  ; 100  for 
Is.  3d.,  post  free. 

CABBAGE,  Earl}'  Rainhani  and  Enfield  Market, 
Is.  3d.  per  100. 

COS  LETTUCE,  is.  3d.  per  100. 

Seurl  for  my  SPRING  CATALOGUE  for  1894, 

irhich  contains  a corrtet  Ll-,t  of  the  above-named 
plants,  also  of  the  choicest  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  obtainable.  ADDRESS — 

ERIC  F.  SUCH, 

Royal  Berkshire  Nurseries, 

MAIDENHEAD. 


TELEGRAPH  CUCUMBERS 

WALTERS’  SELECTED. 

The  most  prolific  variety  grown.  Testimonials  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Strong  plants,  2 for  Is.  Cd.,  3 for  2s. 
Pelargoniums,  the  best  and  most  popular  varieties  of  deco- 
ratives  and  shows,  strong  plants,  4s.  per  doz.  Ivy-leaf  Gera- 
niums, in  12  best  sorts,  2s.  per  doz.  Coleus,  in  the  most  distinct 
and  showy  var.,  2s.  per  doz.  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  very  str.:ng 
plants,  Is.  each.  All  the  above  carefully  packed  and  pest  free. 

ALFRED  A.  WALTERS,  FLORIST,  BATH. 

TiJEW  PRIZE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants. 

— W.  Seward,  Mrs.  Bruce,  Findlay.  Lizzie  Seward,  C. 
Shrimpton,  Mrs.  Payne,  Princess  Victoria,  President  Borel. 
B.  Exmouth,  Dorothy  Shea,  Charles  Blick,  Golden  Viviand 
Morel,  and  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey,  extra  grand,  the  12  plants, 
??•  • free.- FOX.  Chrysanthemum  Grower,  Banbury. 

Ferns  1 ferns  I — 40  rare  roots,  16d.,  free, 

11  sorts— Maiden-hair,  Ceterach,  Adiantum,  etc.  Just 
the  time  to  plant.— H.  ANDREWS.  Shu^,  Axminster,  Dev^n . 

•POMATOES. — Earliest  and  best  in  cultivation, 

finest  flavour ; 15  strong  plants,  Is.  9d.,  free  ; send  early. 
—HEAD  GARDENER.  46,  Warwick-road,  Banbury. 

"DOSES. — 12  fine  strong  Plants  in  12  of  the 

best  kinds  grown,  properly  packed,  correctly  labelled, 
carriage  paid,  5s.  6kl. ; B for  3s.— SHILLING,  Nurseryman, 
Winchfield,  Hants. 

"DOSES. — In  splendid  mixture,  all  kinds  and 
d-b  colours,  but  without  names.  Strong  plants,  25  for  7s., 
12  for  3s.  9d.,  or  6 for  2s.,  carriage  paid.— C.  SHILLIN(», 
Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

1 9 HANDSOME  HARDY”  EVERGREEN 

SHRT^BS  (assorted)  for  pots,  window-boxes,  &c., 
2s.  Bd.,  carriage  paid.— C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Winch- 
field,  Hants, 

]9  HARDY  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  in 

d-^  6 beautiful  varieties,  named,  carriage  paid,  3s.  9d. — 
G,  SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 


Beautiful  palms  for  room  decoration. 

Six  handsome  plants  2s.  6cl.,  free.- C.  SHILLING, 

Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

rjNE  Azalea  Iiidica,  one  Azalea  Mollis,  and 

kd  one  Camellia.  Beautiful  plants,  well  set  with  buds, 
the  three  for  5s.  6d.,or2s.  each.  Carriage  paid.— C.  SHIL- 
LING, Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

*pOSES. — 1 Marechal  Niel,  1 Gloire  de  Dijon, 

d-b  1 Rciue  Marie  Henriette,  1 W.  A.  Richardson,  extra 
fine  plants,  the  4,  carriage  free,  for  3s.  6d.— C.  SHILLING, 
Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

"^OVELTIES. — The  Curious  Green-flowering 
d.^  Rose,  blooms  same  colour  as  foliage,  Is.  3tl.  each  ; the 
White  Black  Currant,  fruit  same  shape  and  flavour  as  Black 
Currants,  but  white  in  colour,  Is.  3d.  each  ; the  Striped  Rose, 
Is.  3d.  each;  carriage  paid.— C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman, 
Winchfield,  Hants. 

i^lLUNGS  EXHIBITION  GLADIOLI.— 

Kd  Customers  all  say  they  are  the  best  ever  seen.  Win 
prizes  everywhere.  Grand  bulbs.  Is.  fid.  dozen,  free. — C. 
SHILLING,  Tjulb  Grower,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

BEGONIAS. — Large  flowering,  splendid  strain. 

Fine  bulbs,  in  separate  colours,  white,  yellow,  orange, 
pink,  scarlet,  salmon,  fid.  each ; 5s.  dozen,  All  colours  in 
mixture,  C for  2s.  ; or  3s.  fid.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid. — C. 
SHILLING.  Seedsman,  Winchfield,  Hanta. 

QUTDOOR  CUCUMBER. — The  best  sort  in 

bd  cultivation  is  the  Incomparable  Ridge,  which  produces 
in  the  open  ground  fruit.  18  to  22  inches  in  length.  A 20s. 
First,  and  10s.  Second  Prize  offered  for  growing  it.  24  seeds 
7d..  post  free. — C.  SHILLING,  Seedsman.  Winchfield,  Hants] 


nUTDOOR  KING  TOMATO.— This  magnifi- 

bd  cent  variety  is  unequalled  for  open-air  growing,  being  so 
very  hardy  and  prolific.  Hundreds  testimonials.  Seed,  7d. 
per  packet,  post  free.— C.  SHILLING,  Seedsman,  Winchfield, 
Hants.  


ONION  AILSA  CRAIG,  true,  best  for  Exhi- 

bition,  7d.  per  packet.  Telegraph  Cucumber,  improved 
variety,  10  seeds,  7d.  Lyon  Leek,  magnificent  Exhibition 
variety.  7d.  packet,  or  the  3 kinds,  post  free,  Is.  6il.— C. 
SHILLING,  Seedsman,  Winchfield.  Hants.  


•TULIP  POPPY. — A magnificent  Poppy  from 

-b  Armenia.  It  is  a hardy  annual,  growing  18  inches  high, 
and  produces  50  to  60  splemlid  flowers  of  the  most  vivid 
scarlet,  and  shape  like  a Due  Van  Thol  Tulip.  A great 
acquisition.  Seed.  7d.  per  packet,  post  free,  xvilh  ctxltural 
d i lections.— C.  SHILLING,  Seedsman.  Winchfiel d . Hants. 

“DOSES. — Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  12  Cham- 

pion  Roses'for  6s.  ; B for  3s.  6d.  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Merveille 
de  Lyon.  D.  Edinbro,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mad.  G.  Luizet,  France, 
Lefebvre,  Duchess  de  Morny,  &c.,  25  Cucumber-seeds,  6d.  All 
car,  paid.— GARDENER.  Cannington.  Bridgwater. 


■]  9 CHRYSANTHEMUMCUTTINGS, rooted, 

J-^  2s. ; 24  for  3s.  fid.,  good  exhibition  sorts.— W>r.  CRAW- 
SHAW,  12,  Hazel-street,  Ram.sbottoni,  Lancashire. 

fYESNERA  ZEBRINA  DISCOLOR,  — For 

bT  Sale  a few  bulbs  just  ready  to  be  started  from  magni- 
ficent plants  over  3 feet  high.  Large.  12s.  per  dozen : 
smaller,  Cs.  to  8s.  per  dozen. — The  GAliDENER,  Stanwell 

House,  Stanweli,  Staines. 

oinatoes, 

Cucumbers, 

r--  - ■ ...  eniniums, 

Tree^CaViiatiou  cuttings,  12  new  favourites.  3s.  doz. ; Hardy 
Perennials,  List  free.  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds.  12  large 
packets,  Is.,  ©ur selection.  Chrysanthemum  cuttings,  doz. 
All  carriage  paid. — ELWELL  BROS.,  Enfield. 

OURPLUS  STOCK  OF  EARLY  TOMATO 

PLANTS.— Special  low  prices  to  amateurs.  Stron;;, 
sturdy  plants,  8 in.  high.  Hackwood  Park  Improved,  Is.  6d. 
per  doz.,  10s,  per  100.  Buttons  Perfection  (true),  Ham 
Green  Favourite,  and  other  popular  varieties.  Is.  3d.  per  doc  , 
Ss.  6d.  per  100.  Marguerites,  extra  strong,  Is.  3d.  per  dos., 
8s.  6d.  per  100.  Chrysanthemums,  in  150  varieties,  Is.  3d.  per 
doz.,  8s.  6d.  100.  Geraniums,  iu  20  varieties.  8s.  6d.  per  100. 
Is  3d.  per  doz.,  including  Henry  Jacoby,  Flower  of  Spring. 
Crystal  Palace  Gem,  Vesuvius,  and  other  popular  sorts. 
Carriage  paid  for  cash  with  order.— HEAD  GAKDENEK, 
Dashwood,  Gravesend.  Kent. 

PERNS,  Evergreen.- 12  Irish  kinds,  2s.  Cd., 

X free.  6 tufts  Gentiana  verna,  2s.  6d.  Trade  supplied 
Price  List  of  540  kinds  of  new  Harfs-tongues,  3d.  List  1,129 
kinds  Rcck-plants,  3d.-O  KELLY.  Ballyvaughan,  Co.  Clare 
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iisrzDDB^s:. 


Auts,  getting  rid  of  . . 19 

Asters,  China,  in  pots  ..  25 
Azaleas  losing  their  leaves  25 

Bees 27 

Begonias  flowering  ..  24 

Begonias  from  seed,  rais- 
ing   26 

Bishop-weed  . . . . 22 

Cactus,  growing  a . . . . 24 

Calico,  oiled,  as  a substi- 
tute for  garden  lights. . 18 

Carnations  in  pots  and 
window-boxes  . . . . 23 

Carnations,  Marguerite. . 24 
Carnations  out-of-doors. . 21 
Chicken-manure  . . . . 15 

Choisya,  culture  of  . . 19 

Chrysanthemums,  new  . . 20 
Chrysanthemums,  treat- 
ment of 20 

Creeper  for  a conserva- 
tory  24 


Conservatory  . . . . 16 

Creepers  for  an  uuheated 

house  25 

Cyclamens,  hardy. . • ' 

Cytisus  cuttings  . . _ . . 26 

Dendrobium  Jenkinsi  . - 22 
Edging,  a good  . . . • 21 

Fern,  Hare's-foot,  soil  for  24 

Ferns  in  a Rose-house  . . 24 
Ferns,  two  tine  British  . . 24 
Ferns  under  glass  . . 16 
Ficus  elastica,  propagat- 
ing   25 

Fig-tree,  treatment  of  a. . 20 
Flowers  and  Ferns,  cheap  15 
Fruit  garden  . . • • 1§ 

Gardenias,  propagating. . 25 
Garden  work  . . . . 16 

Garden,  work  of  a . . 19 
Gold-fish  in  a glass  vase. . 26 

Grape-Vine,  treatment  of 
a. 20 


Gold-fish  outdoors  . . 22 
Greenhouse  and  vinery, 
heating  a . . . . . 24 

Greenhouse,  unheated  . . 16 
Hedychium  Gardneria- 

num  24 

Heliotropes,  growing  . . 2^3 
Hibiscus,  treatment  of  a 23 
Hop  Hornbeam,  the  . . 19 
Hyacinths,  unsatisfactory  25 
Ivy,  cutting  down. . ..  19 

Larkspurs  (Delphinium 
grandiflorum),  good  . . 21 
Lettuces,  Winter  . . . . 18 

Lilies 20 

Lilies,  Chinese  . . . . 23 

Luiuid-manure  . . . . 26 

Lobelias,  potting  . . . . 24 

Mezereon,  the  . . . . 19 

Monkshood  ( Aconitum). . 22 
Myrtle  against  a house  . . 23 
Onions,  good  . . . . 18 


Orange-trees,  young  ..  25 
Orchid-house,  shading  a 

cool 22 

Orchids,  Hardy  Slipper, 
(Cypripediums)  . . . . 22 

Outdoor  garden  . , . . 16 

Paeonies,  notes  on  . . 15 
Pansies  and  Carnations, 
grub-eaten  . . . . 16 

Passion-flower  Constance 

Elliot  19 

Peat-Moss-manure  ..  19 
Pigeon-manure  . . • • 

Pines,  repotting  . . . . 16 

Pits,  brick 25 

Plants,  bedding,  from  seed  24 
Plants  for  a shaded 

border  21 

Plants  for  outside  win- 
dow-box   23 

Plants  in  a conservatory 
with  Ferns  . . . . 25 


Plants  in  hauging-1)askets  23 
Plants  near  the  glass  . . 25 
Plants,  perennial  . . • • 21 

Plumbago,  blue  . . . . 25 

Plums,  standard  . . . . 20 

Poultry  and  Rabbits  . . 28 
Preserving  putty  . . . . 20 

Primula  oDConica. . ..  24 

Propagator,  uses  of  a . . 25 
Questions  and  answers  . . 26 
Rhubai’b  roots,  dividing  18 
Roses  and  Hyacinths, 

Climbing 17 

Roses,  Climbing  ..  ..  17 

Roses,  H.  Perpetual  . . 17 
Roses  in  beds-  , . . . 17 

Rose,  Mar^chal  Niel  . . 17 
Roses,  unsatisfactory  . . 17 
Seeds,  sowing  ..  ..  15 

Scaring  birds  . . . . 26 

Screen,  a window. . ..  23 

Seakale  root-s  . . . . 18 


Slugs,  destroying  . . . . 21 

Soils,  potting,  preparation 

of 15 

Stocks,  potting  off  . . 15 

Stove 16 

Tennis-lawn,  dressing  a. . 22 
Tomatoes,  growing  . . 18 
Tomatoes  in  a lean-to 

house  18 

Tomatoes  in  a vinery  . . 18 
Town  garden,  work  inthe  16 
Vegetable  garden. . . . 16 

Vegetables  for  exhibition  18 
Vinery,  the  early  ..  ..  16 

Vines,  grafting  ..  ..20 

Vinery,  heating  a. . ..  20 

Vines,  mildew  on. . ..  20 

Week’s  work,  the  coming  16 
Willow,  yellow-barked  ..  19 
Window-boxes  . . . . 23 

Window  gardening  . . 16 

Yew’-hedge,plantsundera  19 


PREPARATION  OF  POTTING-SOILS. 

As  the  time  for  repotting  many  plants  from 
stoves  (especially  those  intended  for  bedding- 
out  later  on)  is  again  upon  us,  it  may  he  well  to 
furnish  a few  hints  upon  soils  and  their  prepara- 
tion. I do  not  propose  touching  upon  soils  for 
special  purposes,  but  a good  all-round  compost, 
one  suitable  for  the  majority  of  subjeets  an 
amateur  needs  for  bedding  or  for  greenhouse 
decoration.  In  the  first  place,  I like  all  soils 
under  cover  some  time  previous  to  being  used. 
Excessive  wet  not  only  washes  out  a large 
amount  of  their  nourishing  properties,  but  it 
prevents  their  manipulation  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Even  a few  boards  laid  over  a conical 
heap  will  cast  off  much  of  the  heavy  winter  rains. 
A thorough  mixture  of  various  soils  is  very 
valuable.  For  instance,  we  can  all  collect  the 
burnt  soil  and  ashes  accruing  from  the  general 
clear-up  so  necessary  in  all  gardens  towards 
autumn.  Wlien  passed  through  a coarse  sieve 
these  are  of  great  value,  and  usually  free  from 
I weed-seeds  or  insects — no  small  matter  in  them- 
selves. Leaves  and  decayed  vegetable  refuse  of 
' a less  consumable  nature  may  be  rotted  down 
I and  added  to  the  former.  Then  a little  fresh 
; pasture  loam,  a dash  of  manure  and  sand,  tho- 
roughly mixed  together,  will  form  a splendid 
compost  for  the  majority  of  pot-plants.  The 
trimmings  from  roadsides  with  the  grit  they 
contain  are  also  valuable.  What  we  want  is  a 
' good  mixture,  just  sufficiently  moist  to  allow  of 
^ firm  potting  without  a tendency  towards  heavy 
[ closeness  when  V'et,  or  cakiness  when  dry. 

Everyone  can  soon  form  a good  general  potting- 
j compost  if  they  use  a little  thought  in  mixing 
and  storing  the  various  materials  to  hand, 
j Never  use  any  soil  colder  than  that  the  plants 

j have  already  been  growing  in.  Of  course,  the 

i compost  can  he  made  l icher  at  discretion  when 
[ using,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
< subject  operated  upon.  P.  U. 


NOTES  ON  P.EONIES. 

IhraNiKS  are  iiiont  impatient  of  removal  at  anj’ 
lime,  and  for  this  reason  alone  tiiey  sliould  he 
filanted  if  po,ssii>le  in  autumn.  'I’he  chief  points 
111  their  culture  are  a deep  and  very  rich  soil. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  plants  be 
surrounded  witli  crude  manure,  Init,  instead, 
lUg  in  as  much  as  you  like  at  1 foot  or  2 feet 
deep,  so  as  to  enrich  the  soil  by  the  time  the 
large  fleshy  roots  are  ready  to  descend  to  and 
receive  it,  which  they  quickly  will  if  good 
liealtliy  plants  are  secured  to  make  a start  with. 
.'Icdiuiii-sized  ]ilaiits,  with  two  or  three  good 
erown-huds  to  each  and  tjleiity  of  fresh  young 
roots,  are  to  he  preferred  to  much  older  plants 
where  the  large  trunk  of  the  root-stock  has  been 
much  cankered.  If  any  such  are  received,  I 
recommend  the  shortening  of  such  large  trunk- 
roots  considerably,  as  well  as  removing  any 
cankered  parts  that  may  he  visible.  In  the 
planting  of  any  such  cankered  roots  and  in 
certain  soils  with  certain  kinds,  canker  will  of 
».  »urety  he  pfespnt  in  a gre.ater  or  less  degree  j 


it  will  be  of  help  to  the  future  progress  of  the 
plants  if  a niche  be  cut  around  the  trunk  or 
main  root  at  about  2 inches  or  3 inches  below 
the  base  of  the  crown-buds.  This  will  hasten 
the  formation  of  fresh  roots  from  the  latter  and 
materially  assist  in  the  speedy  building  up  of  a 
new  and  more  vigorous  growth  than  could 
possibly  ensue  where  the  old  and  cankered 
pieces  remain.  Another  good  way,  if  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  admit  it,  is  to  cut  the  large 
trunk-root  in  two  longitudinally ; this,  with 
shortening  of  the  trunk,  being  also  advantageous 
to  the  future  plant.  In  planting  them  let  there 
be  no  fear  of  burying  the  crown-buds,  as 
these  when  left  have  a tendency  upward,  and  as 
roots  are  freely  produced  from  the  base  of  the 
buds,  there  is  a danger  of  these  roots  becoming 
parched  and  destroyed  in  dry  weather.  Where 
attention  is  given  to  these  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant details  at  planting-time  it  saves  any  after 
disturbance,  which,  as  I have  said  above,  the 
plants  are  most  impatient  of.  Frequently  I 
have  seen  it  recommended  that  Herbaceous 
Pteonies  should  be  planted  in  the  spring  months, 
just  as  they  are  sending  up  their  fresh  young 
stems  for  the  season.  To  plant  these  tilings  at 
such  a time  is  a very  great  mistake  ; in  fact,  no 
worse  possible  time  could  he  chosen,  for,  if 
nothing  more,  the  young  growths  are  subjected 
to  great  risk  in  transit  and  are  frequently  en- 
tirely lost.  Therefore,  to  all  who  wish  to  have 
success  in  growing  tliese  Pseonies  I say  do  not 
plant  in  spring,  and  do  not  wait  for  the  appear- 
ance of  new  growth.  Such  signs  as  these  are  all 
well  enough  for  the  many  plants  that  are  con- 
tinually emitting  numerous  roots  throughout 
the  season,  hut  it  is  another  (piestion  altogether 
for  such  subjects  as  only  make  one  or  two  sets  of 
roots  in  each  year,  and  that  witli  unvarying 
regularity.  In  all  these  latter  instances  the 
aim  of  the  planter  should  he  to  snatch  the 
moment  between  these  two  sets  of  roots  and  get 
the  plants  into  their  places.  Loss  of  tap-root 
will  then  he  small,  while  the  small  fibres  sliould 
still  have  to  come.  Had  I to  choose  any  special 
time  in  the  whole  year,  I should  unhesitatingly 
— and  for  Preonies  in  particular — select  from  the 
end  of  September  onwards  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  Ocl.oher,  liowever,  is  decidedly  to 
he  preferred  to  December,  liecause  tiie  land  is 
generally  more  workalile  in  the  former  month. 


8.  — Cheap  flowers  and  Ferns.— Yon 
cannot  do  better  than  select  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, which  in  the  commoner  varieties  are 
very  reasonable  in  price,  and  you  will  get  as 
much  enjoyment  out  of  these  as  the  larger 
flowered  and  more  expensive  kinds.  Then  you 
may  select  also  tlie  Campanula  fragilis,  C.  carpa- 
tica,  Fuchsias  (like  the  Pelargoniuin.s  of  the 
cheaper  x'arieties),  C'alla  (Arum  Lilyt,  Tubeious 
Begonia,  Blue  Marguerite  (Agathiea  coelestis). 
Calceolarias,  Diplacus  glutinosus  (buft’-yellov/ish 
flowers),  Heliotropes,  Lapageria  rosea  and  L. 
alba  (climbers).  Blue  Lobelia,  and  Musk.  As 
regards  Ferns,  you  cannot  do  better  than  keep 
to  the  following,  which  arc  amongst  the  cheapest 
and  most  easily  grown  of  all  for  the  greenhouse  ; 
Pteris  cretica  and  its  variety  albo-lineata  (a 
vary  pleating  variegated  form),  tha  best  forma 


of  the  Lady  and  Male  Ferns,  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum,  Pteris  tremula,  Onychium  japonicum, 
and  Cyrtomium  falcatum. — C.  T. 

The  cheapest  things  in  flowers  for 

summer  are  Pelargoniums  in  variety.  Fuchsias, 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Balsams,  and  Cockscombs 
may  be  raised  from  seed,  hut  the  latter  will  do 
best  in  a frame  on  a hot-bed.  The  cheapest 
Ferns  are  Pteris  cretica,  P.  c.  cristata,  P.  c. 
albo-lineata,  C.  tremula,  P.  Mayi,  P.  serrulata, 
P.  argyrea,  P.  cristata,  Asplenium  bulbiferum, 
A.  flaccidum,  Phlebodium  aureum,  Nephrolepis 
exaltata,  Lomaria  Gibba,  Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
Adiantum  ciineatum,  A.  c.  elegans,  A.  Farley- 
ense,  A.  Williamsi,  A.  decora. — E.  H. 

10. — Sowing  seeds. — It  is  quite  soon 
enough  j'et  to  sow  Mustard  and  Cress  in  the 
open  air  yet,  though  it  may  be  done  on  a warm 
and  sheltered  border  even  now,  and  in  a green- 
house or  frame  at  almost  any  time.  Pansies  to 
bloom  this  summer  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a 
greenhouse,  frame,  or  sunny  window.  Wall- 
flowers ought  to  he  sown  in  about  a month’s 
time  in  the  open,  and  the  plants  will  flower 
next  winter  and  spring.  Sweet  Williams  are 
biennials,  and  even  if  sown  at  once  will  not 
bloom  until  next  summer  (1895)  ; April  is  the 
best  month  to  sow  seed  of  these. — B.  C.  R. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  sow  the  seeds  of 

small  salads.  Sow  at  once,  and  if  in  a sheltered 
border  all  the  better.  Pansy  seed  sown  now 
will  produce  plants  that  will  bloom  this  year, 
but  Sweet  William  and  Wallflower  seed  sown 
now  will  not  produce  plants  to  flower  this  year. 
Sow  about  the  first  of  April  and  plant  out  in 
good  soil  when  the  plants  are  large  enougli,  and 
they  will  grow  into  good  flowering  plants  for 
1895.- J.  D.  E. 

5627.-  Chicken-manure.— A good  deal 
depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  manure  ; some- 
times there  is  a good  deal  of  foreign  matter 
mixed  with  it.  But  there  is  no  doubt  fowl- 
manure  is  an  excellent  manure,  and  may  he 
used  for  most  crops  in  tlie  garden.  Apply  it 
now  by  spreading  it  over  the  surface  and  forking 
it  in  at  the  rate  of  a peck  to  a bushel  per  rod, 
according  to  situation  and  circumstances.  For 
instance,  for  fruit-trees  generally  a liusliel  per 
rod  will  not  he  too  much,  Imt  less  would  suffice 
for  man}'  things. — E.  H. 

Yonhad  better  get  twoorthreeold  barrels 

or  boxes  and  place  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  rain, 
and  put  one  month’s  collecting  of  the  manure  in 
each  box.  As  you  put  in  the  manure  cover  it 
over  with  si.x  parts  of  fine  earth  every  time.  As 
the  months  end  the  mixture  may  be  used  if  it  is 
wanted,  but  it  should  he  first  turned  out  of  the 
barrel  and  well  mixed.  While  you  are  using 
one  lot  another  will  he  preparing.  As  a manure 
for  flo^ver-heds  or  the  vegetable  garden  the 
mixture  is  very  useful.  A peck  of  it  to  every 
square  yard  of  ground  is  ample.  As  a manure 
for  Rose  trees,  take  away  the  soil  over  the  roots 
in  a circle  18  inches  from  the  stem  all  round  and 
2 inches  deep,  and  fill  up  with  the  mixture. — 
J.  C.  C. 

5047.— Potting  off  Stocks.— The  answers  given 
to  queries  6641  and  6643  will  do  in  the  present  instance. 
All  seedling  plants  require  much  the  same  treatment— M 
least,  the  ordinary  tedders  or  greenhouse  things  tor  tlis 
garden  in  the  summer  monthsi— Ci  T, 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The  dimhersare  now  tireaking  out  into  growth,  especially 
those  which  remain  more  or  less  dormant  all  the  winter. 
Large  conservatories  require  free-growing  climbers  to 
furnish  the  roof  and  festoon  about  during  summer.  The 
shade  from  overhanging  greenery  is  very  grateful  in 
summer,  and  saves  the  e.vpense  of  providing  outside 
blinds.  Passion-flowers,  Tacsonias,  Tccomas,  Mandevillea 
suaveolens  are  free  growing,  and  soon  cover  a large  space. 
Where  it  is  desirable  to  cover  a large  space  quickly  and 
cheaply  the  variegated  variety  of  Cobrea  scandens  comes 
in  useful,  and  its  growth  is  light  and  elegant.  Fast 
growing  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  may  be  trained  up  the 
pillars.  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums,  including  the  Ivy-leaved 
varieties,  and  such  doubles  as  Raspail,  grow  freely  when 
planted  out,  and  bloom  profusely  in  winter.  Those  who 
never  tried  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
flowers  in  winter  with  comparatively  common  things  will 
be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  bloom  which  may  be 
produced  from  such  things  when  planted  out  in  a room}’ 
house,  trained  to  walls  and  pillars,  or  up  the  rafters.  I 
would  urge  that  all  naked  surfaces  should  be  clothed  with 
something  that  will  either  produce  flowers  or  foliage  for 
cutting.  The  foliage  of  Grevillea  robusta  is  useful  for 
cutting,  and  when  planted  out  any  amount  of  foliage  may 
be  taken  without  injury.  There  is  a good  deal  of  stopping 
and  t,\  ing  required  to  be  done  from  this  onwards  through 
the  summer.  Pinch  in  leading  shoots  of  Fuchsias  to  make 
the  plants  bushy.  If  more  stock  is  re(|uired  the  cuttings 
will  root  freely  now.  Cuttings  of  the  trailing  Campanula 
C.  isophylla,  and  its  white  \ arieties  alba  and  C.  garganica, 
will  root  now,  and  make  useful  plants  for  filling  baskets 
during  the  summer.  Little  specimens  can  be  made  up  by 
plai'ing  three  plants  in  a pot.  There  is  no  lack  of  flowering 
subjects  now,  both  of  those  which  flower  naturally  at  this 
season,  and  also  hardy  shrubs  brought  on  in  heat.  Rho- 
dodendrons may  be  had  in  bloom  now  without  much 
forcing.  Plants  furnisheil  with  buds  lifted  from  the  beds 
or  borders  may  be  potted  up,  and  after  flowering  i>lanted 
out  .again.  The  same  course  may  be  taken  with  the 
Ghent  and  .lapanese  Azaleas.  This  presupposes  there  is  a 
stock  outside  to  draw  upon,  but  even  it  the  plants  ha\  e to 
be  purchased  they  are  not  expensir  e,  and  if  taken  care  of 
they  may  be  had  in  bloom  annually  for  a series  of  years. 
Regular  lires  will  be  necessary  for  some  time  longer  yet, 
but  it  will  be  .advisable  to  keep  down  the  heat  in  the  jvipes 
on  bright  days,  which  not  only  wastes  the  fuel,  but  often 
leads  to  insect  troubles,  and  does  harm  in  other  ways. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

We  have  just  passed  through  another  spell  of  frosty 
weather,  the  temperature  at  night  falling  to  very  near 
20  degs.  of  frost ; but  in  a perfectly  cold  house  white  Lilies 
are  sending  up  flower-spikes,  Spiraias  breaking  into 
growth,  and  Tulips  and  other  bulbs  coming  into  blossom 
have  been  kept  ipiite  safe  covered  with  sever.al  thicknesses 
of  old  newspapers.  There  is  great  \ alue  in  a covering  of 
paper.  This  covering,  combined  with  a <lry  atmosphere, 
will  keep  many  tender  plants  t|uite  safe,  especially  when 
plunged  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  Myrtles  are  quite  safe  in  a 
well-constructed  house  without  artificial  heat.  Then, 
again,  what  a lu.xury  such  a house  is  when  planted  with 
Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  ; there  we  shall  be  on  perfectly 
safe  ground.  There  is  no  anxiety  and  no  great  expense, 
and  no  fear  about  the  result. 

Stove. 

Eucharis  Lilies  very  much  pot-bound  may  now  be 
shifted  on  into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  using  rough  turfy 
loam  and  leaf-mould  with  some  sand  and  crushed  charcoal 
to  keep  the  soil  open.  The  drainage  must  be  perfect,  as  at 
certain  times  the  plantswill  require  liberal  supplies  of  water. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  break  up  the  balls  of  bulbs,  as  it  takes 
some  time  to  vvork  up  a specimen  that  will  flower  freely 
after  being  broken  up.  There  comes  a time  when  this 
should  be  done  ; but  so  long  as  a shift  into  a larger  pot 
can  be  given  it  is  better  not  to  break  up  the  ball,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  stock.  Cuttingsof  Gardenias 
and  every  other  stove  plant  will  strike  now  in  brisk  heat 
under  a bell  gkass.  Poinsettias  should  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  as  fast  as  young  shoots  from  2 inches  to  3 inches 
long  can  be  obtained  ; but  there  is  plenty  of  time  to 
strike  Poinsettias  yet  for  the  next  two  months,  and  in 
many  pkaces  more  cuttings  will  be  taken  in  May  than 
earlier.  It  will  not  be  wise  to  neglect  to  keep  a close 
watch  upon  insects.  .Mealy-bug  will  increase  fast,  aud 
thrips  on  Crotons  wilt  do  much  mischief  if  left  undisturbed 
for  a short  time.  Young  growing  plants  of  all  kinds 
should  oe  shifted  into  large  pots  as  required. 

Perns  under  Glass 

are  making  rapid  growth.  Maiden-hairs,  Pterises,  and 
other  decorative  Ferns  which  .are  grown  in  quantity 
will  require  repotting.  Old  plants  should  be  reduced 
so  as  to  keep  them  in  moderate-sized  pots.  P.ans 
filled  with  growing  spores  must  be  kept  in  a subdued 
light  where  sunshine  cannot  reach  them,  and  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle  prick  into  boxes  2 inches  apart, 
and  keep  in  a warm,  sh.ady  position  till  some  progress 
has  been  made. 

The  Early  Vinery. 

As  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  thinned  is  the  time]  to  give 
nourishment.  Lai-ge  Grapes  cannot  be  grown  without 
liberal  feeding.  It  is  <iuite  true  some  borders  are  so 
badly  constructed  as  regards  drainage  that  liberal  feeding 
would  probably  end  in  disaster.  Sprinklings  of  guano, 
varied  occasionally  by  dressings  of  bone-meal,  soot,  or 
Patent  Silicate  Manure  may  be  given  with  advantage  to 
all  Vines.  No  one  can  tell  without  personal  inspection' 
how  much  help  can  pi-ofitably  be  given  to  any  house  of 
Vines,  but  certain  I am  that  a good  deal  of  help  may  be 
given  with  advantage  between  the  first  thinning  and  the 
period  when  the  last  swelling  begins. 

Repotting  Pines. 

The  spring  rearrangment  should  be  given  now.  This 
will  include  the  general  repotting  of  the  young,  strong 

* In  cold  or  northern  diatricta  ths  operationa  referred 
to  under  " Garden  Work  " may  be  done  from  ten  daya  to 
, a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  squally  good 
reatilta. 


plants,  and  the  selection  of  enough  suckers  to  keep  up 
the  stock  of  plants  to  the  requisite  number.  In  i>rivate 
establishments,  where  ripe  Pines  are  required  all  the  year, 
suckers  should  be  taken  at  different  times  as  they  get. 
large  enough  to  betaken  from  the  oldstools.  Theplunging 
beds  should  be  turned  over  and  renewed  whilst  the  potting 
is  being  done,  so  that  the  beds  maybe  re.ad}'  for  the  plants 
at  once.  Pines  will  stand  a good  deal  of  hard  usage,  but 
the  fewer  checks  given  the  better. 

■Windotv  Gardening. 

Put  in  cuttings  of  anything  of  which  young  plants  may 
be  required.  The  pots  should  be  well  dr.ained,  and  filled 
with  sandy  soil  m.ade  firm.  Do  not  crowd  the  cuttings. 
They  will  root  quicker  if  dibbled  in  round  the  sides  of  the 
pots  than  it  planted  in  the  centre.  Sow  seeds  of  tender 
annuals,  such  as  Balsams,  Stocks,  Asters,  Phlo.x  Drum- 
mondi.  Zinnias,  &c.  Repot  Musk,  breaking  up  the  old  ball 
into  several  pieces,  or  else  take  the  young  shoots  out 
singly  by  means  of  a knife,  and  dibble  them  into  the  pots 
from  1 inch  to  2 inches  apart.  Musk  may  be  raised  from 
seeds,  but  cuttings  make  the  best  plants. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Roses  may  be  pruned  now  in  sheltered  districts  ; leave 
the  Teas  and  all  Roses  recently  planted  a week  or  two 
longer.  Those  who  leave  the  shoots  longer  than  the 
average  rvill  find  it  beneficial  to  cut  a little  harder  back 
sometimes,  and  especially  to  thin  out  a few  of  the  old 
bixanches  to  induce  young  shoots  to  come  on  and  furnish 
the  bottom.  Old  bushes  may  be  improved  by  a good 
thinning  occ.asionally  ; it  fills  the  bushes  with  young 
strong  wood,  and  leads  to  finer  blossoms.  In  a general 
way,  where  fine  blooms  are  required,  it  is  necessary  to  thin 
out  freely,  especially  weakly  growths  whic;h  under  any 
circumstances  cannot  jiroducc  fine  blossoms.  The  hcad.s 
of  standard  Roses  should  be  well  thinned.  Pay  special 
attention  to  weakly  growth.  Weakly-habited  Roses  may 
be  m\ich  impror  ed  by  rather  hard  ])runing.  The  growing 
force  of  the  plant  is  concentrated  into  fewer  channels,  and 
as  a consequence  the  growth  is  stronger.  Roses  budded 
last  year  may  now  be  headed  back.  Considering  the 
character  of  the  se.ason  the  buds  have  not  done  so  badly. 
Any  Briers  on  which  the  buds  failed  should  have  all 
branches  cut  back  close  to  the  stem.  They  will  come  on 
for  early  budding  this  season.  Plant  Carnations  and 
Picotees  out  of  pots  when  the  beds  are  in  good  condition 
to  receive  them.  Take  .all  possible  |>recautions  against 
wireworms.  Soot  is  useful ; it  also  has  some  \ alue  where 
the  plants  suffer  from  c.anker.  Use  Carrots  .and  Potatoes 
freely  as  traps  for  wireworms.  Where  Carnations  are 
growai  largely  it  is  a good  i>lan  to  sow  a row  of  Carrots 
here  and  there  among  the  plants  for  the  wireworms  to 
feed  on.  This  could  not  be  done  when  Carnations  .are 
planted  in  the  flower  garden.  Set  out  Pansies  and  Violas. 
Hardy  Ferns  and  .alpine  plar.ts  m.ay  be  planted  now’,  as 
may  also  all  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants.  Sow  hardy 
annuals,  including  Sweet  Peas  and  Mignonette. 

Fruit  Garden. 

I do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  other  districts,  but 
round  the  eastern  counties,  so  far  as  I h.ave  been,  Peaches, 
both  under  glass  and  outside,  never  looked  better  or  more 
promising.  In  houses  only  moderately  forced  such  large 
blossomed  varieties  as  Dymond,  Rivers’  Early  York, 
Hale’s  Early,  Alexander,  and  Noblesse  .are  \ ery  attractive. 
Apricots  outside  on  south  walls  will  in  a few  days  from  the 
time  of  writing  be  masses  of  white  blossoms,  and  if  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  blossoms  set  there  will  be  many 
fruits  to  thin  off.  Unfortunately,  in  a good  season  very' 
few  have  the  resolution  to  thin  sulficientl.y,  and  the  trees 
are  injured  by  being  overloaded.  Do  not  delay  the  dis- 
budding of  Peaches  under  glass.  Successful  Peach  culture 
is  largely  a question  of  keeping  the  growth  thin,  and  not 
overcropping.  It  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  green  or 
black-fly  fumigate  w'ith  Tobacco-paper.  All  fruit-houses 
are  now'adays  used  as  plant-houses  in  the  spring,  and  care 
is  necessary  to  keep  down  insects.  Use  the  syringe  freely 
on  fine  days  after  the  blossoms  are  set.  In  the  early 
house  the  young  fruits  must  be  thinned,  especially  on  the 
underside  of  the  branches.  'The  fruit  which  grows  under 
the  branches  cannot  put  on  colour  like  those  which  .are 
exposed  to  the  sunshine.  Litpiid-mannre  should  be  given 
to  borders  well  filled  with  roots.  Peaches  reepure  a good 
deal  of  support.  Make  new  Vine  borders.  It  pa}  s to  do 
things  well.  Good  drainage  is  essential,  and  in  cokl 
districts  keep  the  borilers  well  above  the  ground  level. 
Avoid  strong  manures  ; good  old  turf  is  rich  enough  to 
begin  with,  with  a few  ground  bones  and  some  old  plaster. 
More  liber.al  feeding  can  be  given  when  the  ^'ines  begin  to 
bear.  Rich  top-dressings  are  always  beneficial  at  this 
season.  Young  wood  will  require  a good  deal  of  attention 
now.  It  is  not  desir.able  to  be  hast}'  in  t}  ing  down  shoots 
where  there  is  any  risk  of  their  splintering  off. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Fetch  up  all  arrears  of  seed  sowing.  All  the  main  root 
crops  which  are  not  yet  sown  should  be  got  in  without 
delay,  excepting  Carrots  and  Beet,  which  may  be  left  till 
Api'il.  The  end  of  April  w'ill  be  time  enough  to  sow  Beet, 
but  a few  rows  of  the  Turnip-rooted  Beet  may  be  sown 
now  for  early  use.  Make  new  plantations  of  Jerusalem  and 
Globe  Artichokes.  Raised  few  plants  of  Cardoons  in  pots 
to  go  out  early  in  May.  Two  or  three  seeds  may  be  planted 
in  each  pot  to  be  thinned  to  one  plant  when  the  best  plant 
can  be  selected.  All  spare  frames  may  be  usefully  emplO}'ed 
on  the  Asparagus-beds  to  shelter  and  hasten  the  growth 
of  the  young  heads.  Asparagus-beds  should  now  be 
dressed,  as  it  is  termed — i.e.,  lightly  forked  over,  and  the 
rough  material  raked  into  the  alleys  where  the  old- 
fashioned  bed  system  is  adopted,  but  where  grown  in 
single  rows  some  of  the  surface-soil  from  the  centres  of  the 
spaces  will  be  forked  over  the  crowns  of  the  plants  for 
blanching  purposes.  Sow  seeds  of  Asparagus  to  raise 
plants  for  forcing,  and  to  m.ake  new  beds.  Sow’  second 
early  Peas  to  come  on  in  succession.  This  has  been  a good 
season  for  working  the  land.  The  frost  in  January 
broke  up  the  surface,  and  left  it  in  a well  pulver- 
ised condition,  so  that  every  good  seed  has  a chance 
to  grow.  WalkcFs  Perpetual  Bearer  Pea  is  a good 
variety  to  plant  early  in  April.  Iluntingdonian  is  the 
best,  i think,  of  the  Champion  of  England  t.vpe ; Duke  of 
Albany  is  a favourite  with  most ; and  Sutton's  Jubilee  is  a 
good  main-crop  kind.  The  Jlarrow  Peas  rec)uire  more 
warnlth  in  the  soil  for  successful  germination  than  is 
usually  present  before  April.  = B.  Hobdat. 


Work  in  the  Toxvn  Garden. 

Old  Dahlia-roots  should  be  brought  into  heat  to  start  at 
once.  The  best  way  is  to  lay  them  out  on  a few  inches  of 
rough  soil  in  longish  boxes,  shaking  a little  more  c.arth 
(or  Cocoa-nut-fibre)  among  them,  .and  jilace  them  in  a 
warm  greenhouse.  If  more  convenient  they  may  bo 
simifly  placed  on  a bed  of  ashes,  and  similarly  treated, 
but  do  not  let  them  be  too  far  from  the  glass,  nor  should 
the  heat  be  excessive,  or  the  cuttings  will  be  w’eak.  The 
necks  or  collars  of  the  roots  ought  not  to  be  covered,  as 
the  shoots  spring  from  this  point,  but  after  a time  a little 
more  soil  should  be  added.  Remember  that  if  you  cut  off 
a shoot  with  a “ heel,"  or  piece  of  the  tuber  itself,  no 
others  will  spring  from  that  point,  though  such  cuttings 
undoubtedly  root  the  best.  But  if  only  one  joint  is  left 
in  two  or  three  weeks’  time  there  will  be  two  more  shoots, 
which  may  be  either  taken  off  and  struck,  or  allowed  to 
remain  and  form  the  foundation  of  the  future  plant.  The 
small  wiry  cuttings  always  root  much  better  than  the 
gross  sappy  ones,  and  make  better  plants  also.  If  there  are 
only  a few  roots,  they  should  be  started  now  in  a frame  over 
a gentle  hot-bed.  .Seeds  of  Single  or  other  Dahlias  must 
be  sown  at  once  in  heat,  or  the  irlants  will  be  all  behind, 
and  hardlv  bloom  this  year.  The  new  Tom  Thumb 
Dahlias  (single)  are  very  neat  and  pretty  for  small  beds  or 
where  space  is  limited.  Seeds  of  Verbenas  must  be  sown 
at  once  in  a rather  brisk  hot-bed.  These  showy  plants  do 
best  in  rather  rough  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sand  ; they  are  ' 
capit.al  town  plants,  and  seedlings  alwa}s  do  well. 
Petunias,  too,  may  still  be  sown  ; these  make  a brilliant 
bed  in  a fine  dry  se.ason  like  the  Last,  and  light  sandy  soil, 
but  the  flowers  from  “cheap”  seed  are  seldom  worth 
looking  at.  Get  in  all  the  cuttings  of  Zonal  and  Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums  that  can  he  had.  The  old  cut- 
back plants  should  be  shaken  out  and  re]>otted,  or  shitted 
on  as  soon  as  they  “ break”  again,  and  with  a little  care 
will  make  large  and  very  floriferous  plants  for  vases,  the 
centres  of  beds,  or  conservatory  decoration  during  the 
summer.  All  the  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums  of  the 
large-flowering  sections  ought  to  be  in  and  rooting  or 
rooted  by  this.  Get  those  of  the  Pompons  in  without 
delay.  Shift  plants  already  rooted  and  growing  into 
SA-inch  pots,  .and  if  for  specimens  or  cut  bloom  (not  for 
exhibition)  pinch  out  the  point  of  each  previously.  Bring 
Fuchsias  that  h.ave  been  wintered  in  celLars ' into  the 
greenhouse  or  a sunny  window  to  start.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  March  H)f/t 
to  March  llth. 

Potted  off  Tomatoes.  Sowed  more  Cucumbers  and 
Melons.  Pricked  off  Cauliflowers  rtiised  in  heat.  Used 
the  camel’s-hair  brush  among  the  blossoms  of  Strawberries 
in  the  forcing-house.  Moved  Str.awberries  colouring  to  a 
rather  cooler  house.  They  grow  fast  in  a strong  moist 
heat,  but  do  not  colour  so  well  or  become  so  well  flavoured 
as  iti  a drier  atmosphere  where  more  ventilation  is  given. 
Tied  up  Lettuces  in  frame  to  stand.  Very  crisp  and  good 
are  frame-grown  Lettuces.  Planted  another  warm  pit 
with  French  Beans.  Beans  in  bearing  in  pots  are  having 
liquid-manure.  These  things  do  best  on  shelves  or  stages 
near  the  glass.  They  are  drawn  up  weakly  under  other 
subjects,  such  as  Vines.  When  forced  in  \ fineries  or  Pine 
pits  the  best  has  to  be  done.  They  are  subject  to  red- 
spider,  and  in  my  case  the  syringe  is  used  daily.  .Sowed 
main-crop  of  Scarlet  Intermediate  Carrot.  I have  generally 
sowti  the  crop  a little  later  than  this,  but  the  ground 
works  so  well ; if  the  opportunity  is  not  taken  and  rain 
comes,  the  same  chance  of  a good  seed-bed  may  not  occur 
for  some  time.  Shifted  Chrysanthemums  into  5-inch 
pots.  I am  going  in  more  largel.v  for  new  varieties,  as  1 
always  think  the  best  of  everything  takes  up  no  more  room 
than' inferior  things,  and  the  interest  and  looking  for  the 
openingof  new  flowers  is  greater  than  anything  we  have  had 
before.  This  applies  to  allthings,  including  new  Roses,  which 
are  often  so  disappointing.  I have  just  invested  in  a new 
collection  of  Pentstemons  and  Delphiniums,  both  of  which 
are  charming  border  plants.  Pretty  well  every  class  of 
plants  have  their  ebbs  and  flows  of  popularity.  A few 
years  ago  Double  Potentillas  were  in  demand  ; now  wo 
rarely  meet  with  them,  and  Pyrethrums  seem  a little  bit 
on  the  wane.  I confess  to  a liking  for  Pieonies,  especially 
those  hardy  herbaceous  \ .arieties  which  may  be  planted  in 
the  borders  anywhere,  either  in  groups  or  singly.  Tied 
down  young  shoots  of  L ines  in  second  house,  stopping  two 
leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  and  thinning  shoots  where  too 
crowded.  Potted  Chicory  roots,  and  placed  in  Mushroom- 
house.  Pruned  Roses  generally,  except  Teas,  which  will 
be  left  a week  or  so  longer.  Finished  fastening  the  covers 
on  wall-trees.  Blossoms  of  Apricots  and  Pe.aches  are 
looking  strong  and  well.  Tied  down  young  wood  in  earl}’ 
Peach-house,  watered  the  borders  inside  with  warm 
liquid-manure.  Top-dressed  Cucumbers  in  house,  nipped 
out  the  terminal  buds  when  about  5 feet  up  the  rafter.  I 
want  plenty  of  early  fruit.  Pricked  off  Hollyhock  seed- 
lings raised  in  heat.  Overhauled  JIushroom-house ; 
cleared  out  exhausted  beds,  and  made  up  others.  I find 
the  beds  made  up  from  fresh  manure,  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth  of  loam  do  aS  well— sometimes  better  — 
than  when  great  pains  were  taken  in  drying  and  fermenting 
the  manure  before  using  it.  I have  made  up  one  large 
bed  under  the  north  wall  to  come  in  for  summer  bearing. 
Shall  make  up  others  in  succession,  as  there  are  generally 
maggots  in  the  house  when  the  hot  season  comes. 
Rearranged  conservatory.  Took  away  exhausted  plants, 
and  filled  up  with  Azaleas,  Genistas,  Deutzias,  Arum 
Lilies,  Spiraeiis,  &c.  I am  forcing  a lot  of  the  old  While 
Lily.  I gener.ally  find  them  more  satisfactory  than  the 
much  vaunted  Bermuda  LilieA  These  Lilies,  I think, 
often  fail  through  being  kept  too  dr\-  alter  potting,  .md 
they  are  otherwise  often  weakened  b}  the  drying  receive  1 
in  the  seedsman’s  shop. 


6687.— Grub-eaten  Pansies  and  Curnations. 
— I should  be  very  i>leased  to  tell  “ Brixon  ' what  the 
grubs  attacking  his  Pieonies  and  Cai  nations  are  if  he  would 
send  samples.  Those  2 inches  long  cannot  be  wireworms, 
as  none  in  this  country  ate  anything  like  that  length. 

O.  8. 8. 
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ROSES. 

ROSES  IN  BEDS. 

Beds  of  Roses  are  very  little  ti'ouble,  considering 
the  amount  of  pleasme  and  beauty  they  provide 
during  summer  and  autumn.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  selection  of 
varieties  than  is  usually  given.  For  instance, 
it  will  not  do  to  choose  a dozen  or  more  grand 
^'nrieties  without  due  consideration  to  their 
habit  of  growth.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  more 
fully,  suppose  one  has  marked  a list  of  twelve, 
consisting  of  such  kinds  as  Mme.  Falcot,  Ma 
Capucine,  Blush  China,  Souvenir  d’EliseVardon, 
Mme.  Berard,  and  LTdeal  from  the  Teas  and 
Noisettes  ; with  General  Jacqueminot,  Duchess 


of  Bedford,  Souvenir  de  C.  Montault,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Etienne  Levet 
to  provide  darker  shades  as  contrasts  to  the 
first  six  kinds.  What  a muddle  the  bed  would 
soon  be  in,  and  how  very  unsatisfactory  the 
growths  of  some  compared  to  others  ! The  second, 
fourth,  eighth,  and  two  last  would  be  smothered 
by  the  remainder,  particularly  Mme.  Berard, 
LTdeal,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Besides  this, 
the  last-named  need  cultivating  on  the  pegged- 
down  system  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured. 
It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  we  must  give 
due  consideration  to  the  habit  of  each  variety 
before  planting  together  in  beds.  Mme.  Berard 
would  cover  as  much  space  as  ten  plants  of  Ma 
Capucine  or  half-a-dozen  of  Etienne  Levet.  I 
am  not  advocating  formal  beds,  but  warning 
against  injudicious  planting,  wliich  would  result 
in  the  plants  smothering  and  rubbing  one 
another.  No  two  varieties  grow  exactly  alike, 
so  that  we  can  have  beds  of  mixed  Roses  with- 
out formality  and  still  avoid  such  injurious 
extremes  as  I have  endeavoured  to  point  out. 
The  distance  from  plant  to  plant,  as  well  as  the 
system  of  jiruning,  all  need  careful  consideration 
witli  due  regard  to  tlie  liabits  of  each  variety. 
My  own  taste  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  beds  of 
one  kind.  The  effect  is  much  prettier,  all  of 
the  plants  being  about  the  same  stage.  Mixed 
beds,  on  tlie  other  hand,  always  look  more  or  less 
out  of  order.  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Baroness  Roths- 
child, and  similar  kinds  may  be  put  together  ; 
La  France,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Grace  Dar- 
ling, and  others  making  a second  selection.  Then 
we  have  the  extra  vigorous  growers  in  both 
H.  Perpetuals,  Teas,  and  Noisettes,  which 
should  be  grown  in  quite  another  form.  The 
last-named  sections  all  make  grand  growths  late 
in  summer  and  autumn  ; these  flower  remark- 
ably free  in  the  following  early  summer,  and 
moi'e  so  when  pegged  down,  1 am  induced  to 
write  this  note  from  seeing  a newly-planted  bed, 
which  I am  quite  certain  will  not  be  so  satis- 
factory as  the  owner  imagined.  One  Rose  will 
completely  smother  the  other.  The  twelve 
•sorts  ho  has  planted  are  those  alreaily  given, 
and  although  Mine.  Berard  has  been  accorded 
mitch  more  room  than  Ma  Capucine,  for  example, 
the  difference  will  be  even  more  marked  in  time, 
and  the  few  weak  growers  I have  named  must 
go  to  tho  v/all.  Two  of  the  best  of  old  and  often 
neglected  Boses  for  beds  are  the  Moaa  ” and 
” Provence,”  figured  on  this  page.  ‘ P,  U. 


21.— Unsatisfactory  Roses.— A com- 
bination of  causes  is  often  responsible  for  this. 
The  wood  may  have  been  started  prematurely, 
and  then  received  a check.  But  what  I consider 
by  far  the  most  likely  cause  in  your  case  is 
drought  at  the  roots  or  canker.  Is  your  plant 
turned  out  in  a border  close  to  any  heating 
apparatus  ? Drought  would  have  the  effect  you 
describe.  Canker  does  not  attack  Gloire  de 
Dijon  so  often  as  Mardchal  Niel,  but  it  results 
the  same  disappointment.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  only  be  a few  precocious  buds 
which  are  giving  you  anxiety,  and  the  remaining 
eyes  may  do  well.  You  might  afford  a slight 
rise  in  the  temperature,  but  by  all  means  pay 
close  attention  to  water. — P.  U. 

When  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  is  doing 

well  the  buds  do  not  come  before  the  leaves. 
Fifty  degrees  is  a good  temperature  for  Roses — 
that  is,  as  a minimum  temperature.  If  the 
leaves  are  freely  exposed  to  light,  and  the  house 
sufficiently  ventilated,  the  cause  of  the  leaves 
falling  off  must  be  sought  for  at  the  roots,  as 
the  leaves  turn  yellow  before  they  drop.  Prob- 
ably the  roots  have  not  received  enough  water. 
If  the  Rose  is  planted  out  examine  the  roots, 
and  if  they  are  dry  water  freely.  The  plant 
would  then  be  covered  over  very  soon  with  new 
growths.  All  the  same,  the  weaker  shoots  of 
Gloire  do  Dijon  have  a tendency  to  lose  their 
leaves  before  the  flower-buds  open.-  J.  D.  E. 

There  is  sonietliing  wrong,  either  at  the 

root,  in  the  atmosphere,  or  both,  but  what  it  is, 
is  difficult  to  say  exactly,  without  knowing  more 
of  the  conditions  and  treatment.  Is  the  border 
sufficiently  moist,  or  possibly  manure  is  wanted  ? 
A nice,  moist  atmosphere  should  be  maintained 
by  syringing  the  plant  freely  on  all  tine  days, 
damping  the  floor,  &c. , and  if  these  points  are 
attended  to,  and  insects  kept  down,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  healthy  foliage.  Remember  that 
heat  must  be  accompanied  by  a corresponding 
amount  of  moisture,  or  more  harm  than  good 
will  result.  Lastly,  perhaps,  mildew  is  to  blame 
for  the  leaves  falling.  This  pest  frequently 
affects  the  young  foliage  as  a result  of  injudicious 
or  careless  ventilation.  Very  little  air  should 
be  given  to  foi  ced  Roses  during  the  early  stages 
and  that  little  on  the  lee  side  only. — B.  C.  R. 

32.— H.  Perpetual  Roses.— You  should 
prune  all  newly-planted  Roses  severely.  Vain 
able  wood  needs  to  be  attached  to  established 
roots  ; hence  the  frequent  advice  about  planting 
those  of  medium  growth  in  preference  to  strong 
and  highly-fed  plants.  Plants  turned  out  of 
pots  are  practically  established,  and  may  be 
treated  accordingly.  If  your  Margaret 
Dickson  was  from  a pot,  it  may  be  pegged 
down  for  flower  this  season  ; if  not,  cut  it  back 
to  a foot  from  the  ground.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
and  Gabrielle  Luizet  will  need  the  same  treat 
ment  as  advised  for  pegged-down  Roses  after 
you  have  secured  good  growth  in  their  present 
quarters. — P.  U. 

I like  to  prune  back  to  about  9 inches  of 

the  ground  all  newly-planted  Roses  the  first 
year  after  planting  ; the  only  exception  in  your 
case  is  that  of  Margaret  Dickson,  which  may 
be  reduced  to  G inches.  Merveille  de  Lyon  is 
of  tlie  same  type  of  Ro.se,  only  luther  more 
vigorous  perhaps  ; anyway,  tlie  weaker  the 
grov/th  tho  closer  it  should  be  cut  back.  Do  not 
be  tempted  by  the  mild  weather  to  prune  too 
early  ; the  third  week  in  March  is  soon  enough 
in  the  present  changeable  weather. — J.  C.  C, 

5655.— Climbing  Roses. — A great  many 
of  US  with  whom  the  Rose  is  a favourite  flower 
would  gladly  welcome  any  means  of  salvation 
from  the  inevitable  greenrfly.  But  there  the 
pest  is,  and  come  it  will  in  spite  of  anything  we 
can  do.  It  is  with  us  always,  but  sometimes 
more  abundant  than  at  others.  “ Mr.  Foulks 
must  either  combat  it  when  it  comes,  or  failing 
this,  see  the  first  and  best  blooms  of  his  Roses 
hopelessly  ruined. — A.  H. 

5688.— Mar echal  Niel  Rose.— There 
nothing  unusual  in  the  number  of  blooms  I had 
as  a friend  close  by  cut  over  400  from  one  plant 
last  year.  By  “ cold-house  ” I mean  a striictur' 
absolutely  without  heating  apparatus.  It  has 
frozen  hard  inside  thrice  recently.  I grow 
a few  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  &c. , in  it,  vdiich 
are  kept  in  the  dwelling  house  all  winter  ; even 
then  the  greenhouse  gets  plenty  air.  After  May 
the  ventilators  are  open  day  and  night,  and  the 
door  wide  open  all  day.  I should  not  disturb 
your  Rose,  aa  it  is  in  bud,  but  plant  in  the  border 


November.  As  I have  already  said,  1 cut 
hard  back — i.e.,  remove  entirely  all  the  long 
flowering  rods  the  day  I cut  the  bust  blo.ssom. 

I sec  a lump  forming  low  down  on  the  main 
stem,  which  means  mischief  by-and-bye,  but  have 
a young  plant  coming  on.  Your  plant  wants 
alenty  of  weak  manure-water  now,  to  swell  tho 
jlossoms  and  deepen  their  colour.  I imagine 
fly  is  more  troublesome  in  a heated  house.  Do 
you  fumigate  yours  ? I save  cigar  and  cigarette 
ends  when  smoking,  and  now  and  then  lay  a 
large  handful  on  a brick  almost  red-hot.  This 
will  “ settle  ” the  fly. — J.  I. 

The  inquirer  seems  to  be  successful  with 

thisfineRose.  Ithink  there  would  be  less  trouble 
with  the  green-fly  if  the  front  ventilators  of  the 
greenhouse  be  kept  closed — at  least,  during  this 
early  part  of  the  year.  There  is  not  anything 
so  conducive  to  the  spread  of  that  pest  as  cold 
draughts,  which  also  bring  a worse  one — namely, 
mildew.  The  syringing  daily  is  very  beneficial, 
and  I would  fumigate  the  house  with  Tobacco- 
paper.  The  occupants  in  flower  could  be  re- 
moved for  one  night  and  returned  again.  A 
thorough  cleansing  from  blight  is  generally 
necessary  for  mixed  greenhouse  plants  during 
the  spring  months.  Fumigate  once  at  moderate 
strength,  then  give  another  turn  after  a couple 
of  days  have  elapsed.  Fill  the  house  so  full  of 
the  fumes  that  in  looking  through  at  one  end 
the  other  may  be  just  discerned.  This  is  not  a. 
bad  guide  that  tlie  strength  of  the  smoke  is 
above  the  safety  mark.  It  would  not  be 
advisable  to  plant  the  Marechal  Niel  while  in 
flower,  but  when  these  are  past  it  may  be  done. 
About  a fortnight  after  this  operation  has  been 
performed  the  long  shoots  which  have  bloomed 
should  have  ([uite  two-thirds  of  their  length  cut 
away.  This  is  to  induce  new  and  strong  shoots 
to  dcveloj)  through  the  summer  for  flowering 
the  following  year,  for  the  IMarechal  Niel  is  not 
a Perpetual  Bose.  It  is  its  habit  to  give  one 
crop,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  season  is  taken 
up  in  preparing  for  another.  For  some  time 


Fig.  2.— Cabbage  or  Provence  Rose  (Rosa  centifolia). 

after  the  check  caused  by  pruning  keep  the 
roots  rather  on  the  dry  side,  a quantity  of  water- 
being  likely  to  destroy  these  feeders  when  the 
top  is  inactive. — H.  S.  L. 

5635.  — Climbing  Roses  and  Hya- 
cinths.— Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  your 
Hyaciirths  are  strrnted  in  the  glasses  as  well  as 
in  the  pots,  I shoitld  say  the  cause  is  that  you 
had  not  allowed  the  pots  to  remain  under-  fibre 
long  enough  to  v.'ell  fill  them  with  roots  before 
forcing  the  bloom.  This  is  a very  common  error. 
Two  months  is  not  too  long  for  the  bulbs  to  be 
prepared  before  placing  them  under  glass,  and 
if  well  rooted  and  not  overwatered  they  then 
seldom  fail  to  throw  the  spikes  -rvell  above  the 
foliage. — H.  S.  L. 
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WINTER  LETTUCES. 

Where  cold  frames  are  not  otherwise  employed, 
they  can  be  profitably  occupied  with  Lettuces, 
crisp,  fresh,  Ijright  samples  of  which  generally 
meet  with  a ready  sale.  Those  beautiful  little 
Cabbage  Lettuces  that  come  from  France  during 
the  winter  are  by  many  supposed  to  require  a 
more  favourable  winter  climate  than  our  own  to 
bi’ing  them  to  perfection.  This  is  a mistaken 
notion,  as  I have  more  than  once  proved  ; with 
very  little  extra  labour  I have  grown  them  quite 
as  well  in  England  as  I did  in  France.  Their 
great  enemy  is  mildew,  generated  by  excessive 


A good  type  of  “Cabbage”  Lettuce. 

atmospherical  moisture  ; but  a timely  dusting 
with  sulphur  will  ward  it  off.  To  have  them 
good  in  midwinter,  the  seed  should  be  sown  the 
last  week  in  August,  planting  in  frames  about 
the  latter  end  of  September.  This  Lettuce  has  to 
be  grown  in  the  early  winter,  growth  being  pro- 
gressive until  about  Christmas,  when  the  heads 
should  be  well  formed  and  ready  for  market. 
Speaking  toasalesman  some  years  ago  about  these 
French  Lettuces  once,  he  remarked  that  English 
grown  heads  would,  if  of  the  same  quality,  be  pre- 
ferred, and  he  appeared  much  surprised  when  I 
told  him  that  I had  some  quite  as  good  as  the 
Irench.  “ But,’'' said  he,  “ I do  not  think  that  it 
would  pay  Englishmen  to  grow  them  ; we  are  sell- 
ing these  at  a little  over  Is.  a dozen.”  Well,  I 
think  that  would  pay  growers  in  this  country. 
From  the  time  of  sowing  to  that  of  sending  to 
market  the  glass  would  be  occupied  some  three 
to  four  months  only  with  them,  and  the  crop 
would  come  off  in  good  time  for  Strawberries, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  or  Tomatoes.  The  Parisian 
market  gardeners  make  use  of  cloches  for  them, 
these  being  arranged  either  in  long  rows  witli 
space  enough  for  a man  to  pass  between,  or  in 
beds  which,  generally  speaking,  slope  slightly. 
In  either  case  some  litter  is  thrown  ov'er  them 
in  severe  weather,  and  very  little  air  is  given, 
for  this  Lettuce  becomes  more  delicate  in 
flavour  and  appearance  when  grown  in  a con- 
fined atmosphere.  Under  cloches,  too,  there 
is  no  fear  of  drip.  I have,  liowever,  repeatedly 
grown  them  in  frames,  and  by  keeping  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  as  dry  as  possible,  and  taking 
timely  precautions  as  to  mildew,  I grew  them 
quite  as  well  as  under  bell-glasses.  B. 


5588. — Tomatoes  in  a lean-to  house. 

Yours  inu.st  be  a rather  peculiarly-shaped 
structurcj^  being  higher  at  the  front  than  tlie 
back  ! You  can  hardly  term  it  a “ lean-to.”  It 
will,  however,  accommodate  three  rows  of 
plants  along  the  front,  one,  say,  a foot  from  the 
front  wall,  and  two  others  with  a distance  of 
18  inches  between  each.  You  miglit  also  plant 
a few  at  the  foot  of  the  back  wall,  and  nail 
them  to  it.  Quite  18  inches  should  be  allowed 
between  the  plants  in  eacli  row.  The  Large 
Red  and  Hackwood  Park  are  about  on  a par  as 
croppers,  but  the  latter,  being  a Ijetter-shaped 
fruit,  will  be  found  rather  the  more  profitable. 
Hatha^vay  s E.xcelsior  is  out  of  date  now. — 
B.  U.  R. 

5585.  —Growing  Tomatoes.  —Bottom- 
heat  is  not  required  in  growing  Tomatoes,  and 
therefore  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  plant  them 
on  a staging  over  the  pipes,  though  this  may  be 
done,  of  course,  putting  out  the  plants  in  a ridge 
of  soil  laid  on  the  staging  and  training  them  up 
on  wires  near  the  glass,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  Cucumbers,  but  each  plant  having 


only  one  stem.  You  do  not  say  whether  the 
sides  are  of  brick  or  glass  ; but  the  Tomatoes 
must  not  be  planted  more  than  a few  inches 
below  the  bottom  of  the  latter,  or  they  will 
“ draw,”  and  never  do  well. — B.  C.  R. 

15.— Tomatoes  in  a vinery.— If  I under 
stood  your  meaning  right,  the  sort  of  Tomato 
you  grew  in  your  vinery  last  year  was  a failure. 
If  that  was  so  you  may  rest  satisfied  that  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  variety,  but  tlie  unsuitable 
conditions  under  which  it  was  grown.  Vines  and 
Tomatoes  do  not  as  a rule  do  well  together  in 
the  same  house,  unless  the  structure  is  a large  one, 
and  a portion  of  the  light  of  the  roof  is  devoted 
to  the  Tomatoes.  Ifield  Gem,  or  Conference, 
will  suit  you  for  the  vinery,  and  Sutton’s 
Earliest  of  All  for  open-air  culture. 
Sow  the  seed  at  once  for  both  purposes. 
Those  for  the  vinery  may  be  planted 
out  when  they  have  filled  4-inch  pots 
full  of  roots.  Those  for  outside  should 
have  filled  6-inch  pots  by  the  first  of 
June,  when  they  may  be  planted  out, 
— J.  C.  C. 

Tomatoes  seldom  do  much  good 

under  the  heavy  shade  of  Vines  ; 
they  require  all  the  light  and  sun 
they  can  get.  You  may  grow  a few 
plants  along  the  front,  but  in  a fairly 
fine  season  they  will  do  better  outside, 

■ on  the  border  in  front  of  the  house. 
In  a heated  house  the  sooner  the 
plants  are  got  to  work  the  better, 
but  in  a cold  structure  it  is  seldom 
safe  to  put  the  plants  out  before  the 
middle  or  end  of  April.  In  the  open 
plant  out  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
May,  according  to  the  weather,  position,  &c. 
-B.  C.  R. 

The  Tomato  I have  found  most  satis- 
factory, both  for  growing  under  glass  and  out- 
of-doors,  is  the  Ham  Green  Favourite.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that  Tomatoes  are  very 
likely  to  be  a failure  if  they  are  grown  under 
Vines,  especially  if  the  Vines  are  trained  so 
closely  overhead  as  to  exclude  the  light. 
Tomatoes  to  do  well  must  have  sufiicient  light, 
and  also  a free  admission  of  air.  The  time  to 
sow  the  seed  for  planting  out  is  about  the 
middle  of  March.  Grow  the  plants  on  in 
flower-pots  in  a light,  airy  position  in  a hot- 
house at  first,  inuring  them  to  a greenhouse 
temperature,  and  at  last  in  a cold  frame  ; plant 
out  about  the  end  of  May.  For  culture  under 
glass,  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  January,  in 
order  that  the  Tomatoes  may  be  in  fruit  about 
the  time  the  out-of-doors  plants  are  ready  to 
set  out. — J.  U.  E. 

A vinery  is  not  the  very  best  place  for 

growing  Tomatoes  in.  They  are  occasionally 
grown  in  vineries  in  pots  or  boxes  to  a limited 
extent,  but  if  they  are  to  do  well  they  want  a 
house  to  tliemselves.  Ham  Green  Favourite  and 
Perfection  are  good  varieties,  and  they  are  less 
subject  to  mildew  than  the  Old  Red,  and  will  not 
be  so  likely  to  fail  from  that  cause.  The  best 
sorts  for  outside  are  a good  selection  from  Old 
Red,  Ham  Green,  and  Laxton’s  Open  Air.  Plant 
out  in  the  vinery  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough,  but  it  will  not  be  safe  to  plant  outside 
till  the  20th  of  May. — E.  H. 

Perfection  is  one  of  the  best  Tomatoes 

for  indoor  culture ; Maincrop  is  a capital  sort 
for  growing  in  the  open.  Much  depends  upon 
how  the  plants  are  prepared  previous  to  plant- 
ing them  out.  What  is  required  is  that  the 
plants  should  l)c  stocky  and  about  1 foot  high 
at  planting  time.  This  cannot  safely  be  done 
before  the  end  of  May  for  fear  of  frost.  Seed 
should  be  sown  the  first  week  in  April  in  a gentle 
heat,  the  plants  potted  off  directly  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  and  grown  on  in  a cool- 
house,  shifting  them  into  6-inch  pots  from  the 
small  pots  in  which  they  were  first  put,  using  a 
moderately  rich  compost.  For  the  vinery  the 
seed  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a gentle  heat. — 
S.  P. 

5.— Vegetables  for  exhibition.-  The 

beginning  of  July  is  rather  early  to  get  much 
choice  in  the  way  of  best  vegetables.  The  best 
Pea  for  that  date  will  be  Telephone,  and  the 
best  Potato  Co  vent  Garden  Perfection.  French 
Beans  grown  near  to  a warm  wall  would  probably 
be  early  enough.  Midsummer  Day  or  Early 
Snowball  Cauliflower,  if  sown  at  once  in  a warm- 
house,  would  be  in  time.  The  Intermediate 
Carrot)  if  «own  early  in  April  in  a sheltered  and 


sunny  border,  would  be  of  fair  size  at  that  time. 
Autumn-sown  Cabbage-plants  set  out  now  in 
good  ground  would  be  available.  These  are 
strictly  vegetables,  and  if  I was  judging  them 
would  have  the  preference  over  collections  that 
contained  such  subjects  as  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers, 
or  Lettuce,  although  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
their  introduction  would  disqualify  you. — 

J.  C.  C. 

Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  French 

Beans,  Carrot  s,  and  Onions  would  make  a capi- 
tal collection  to  be  exhibited  early  in  July.  The 
Potatoes  should  be  of  the  first  earlies,  like 
Puritan,  for  example.  Cauliflowers  would  need  * 
to  be  autumn-sown,  and  wintered  in  a frame. 
Peas  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  type  are  preferable 
for  exhibition  to  those  of  the  William  I.  section. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  sowing  a few  Peas  in 
pots  in  a cool-house  to  be  planted  out  after- 
wards. French  Beans  would  be  obtained  from  ■ 
plants  growing  in  a house  or  frame.  Carrots 
from  a hot-bed  made  in  February.  The  Onions 
would  need  to  be  autumn-sown,  and  of  the 
White  Leviathan  type. — S.  P. 

Good  Wliite  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  French  Beans, 

Peas,_  Tomatoes,  and  either  Onion.',  Horn  Carrots,  or 
Turnips,  which  ever  is  in  best  condition.  Condition  is 
everythin^.— E.  II. 

1.— Dividing  Rhubarb  roots.— As  louff  as  the 
trrowth  has  not  extended  more  than  an  inch  or  two  this 
may  be  done.— B.  C.  R. 

Divide  and  replant  Rhubarb  roots  now.— E.  II. 

Now  is  the  best  time  of  all  to  divide  the 

roots.  As  the  stalks  are  now  commencing  to 
grow,  the  place  to  divide  the  roots  to  the  best 
advantage  can  better  be  seen.  Do  not  injure 
the  thick  fleshy  roots  anymore  than  can  really 
be  helped.  Plant  the  roots  in  deeply  dug  and 
well  manured  soil,  covering  them  afterwards 
with  a little  half-decayed  manure  or  decomposed 
vegetable  refuse,  allowing  it  to  remain  all  the  i 
summer.  In  the  case  of  the  weather  being  both 
dry  and  hot  the  mulching  will  retain  the  moisture  ' 
in  the  soil. — S.  P.  j 

.lots. — Seakale  roots. — Tlie  above  may  be  planted 
out  in  April  in  a moist  place,  say  a north  wall  border,  3 feet 
apart.  Next  November  place  a lai'f'e  flower-pot  upside 
down  on  the  strongest  crowns,  covering  the  whole  thing 
over  with  hot  stable-manure  and  tree-leaves ; in  this  way 
you  will  have  some  for  cutting  in  January. — P.  O.  D. 


GOOD  ONIONS. 

Strasbourg  or  Essex. — This  excellent  variety 
is  very  closely  allied  to  the  Brown  Spanish,  but 
it  is  a little  more  reddish  coloured  and  usually 
of  smaller  diameter.  It  is  a productive  anil 
pretty  early  kind,  and  koeps  well.  The  general 
practice  is  to  grow  in  the  spring  ; but  it  is  often 
grown  from  small  bulbs,  raised  in  the  previous  j 
year  from  thick  sowings.  These  small  bulbs 
form  an  important  article  of  commerce  under  I 


the  name  of  Mulhouse  Onions.  The  Brown 
Spanish,  or  Oporto,  Onion  is  also  frequently 
grown  in  the  same  wa}-.  V. 


26.  —Oiled  calico  as  a substitute  for 
garden  lights. — I have  had  no  experience  of 
oiled  calico  for  this  purpose,  but  I once  covered 
a long  turf  pit  for  early  Potatoes  with  lights 
covered  V'ith  fairly  stout  Hessian  canvas.  Tlie 
canvas  was  oiled  after  it  was  stretched  on  the 
lights,  and  the  next  day  it  was  painted  over  on 
the  outside  with  thin,  white  paint,  and,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  these  lights  lasted  nine  cr 
ten  years  before  they  began  to  crack  in  the  ivay 
you  state.  There  is  not,  however,  so  much  light 
under  the  Hessian  ue  there  would  be  under 
calico.  — J.  C,  O. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

34.— Plants  under  a Yew-liedge. — 

Your  only  chance  of  getting  anything  to  grow 
under  a Yew-hedge  is  to  make  up  a bed  of  soil 
9 inches  thick  over  the  roots  of  the  Yew,  and 
plant  it  thickly  with  Ivy.  Of  course  the  roots 
of  the  Yew  will  find  their  way  up  into  the  soil, 
but  not  before  the  Ivy  has  got  established  in 
it.  You  must  remember  that  the  position  is  very 
dry  as  well  as  dark , and  probably  draughty  as  well , 
therefore  whatever  you  plant  will  want  water- 
ing in  dry  weather  the  tirst  summer.  Unless 
yon  are  prepared  to  devote  some  labour  about 
it,  I am  afraid  you  have  a hopeless  job. — 
J.  C.  C. 

The  query  is  not  quite  clear  enough  for 

a definite  answer — at  least,  it  is  not  said  whether 
the  ground  is  under  cultivation,  or  is  occupied 
solely  by  the  Yew-trees.  If  the  latter  is  the 
case,  and  the  t.rees  have  spreading  branches.  Ivy 
may  have  failed  through  insufficient  being  done 
to  enable  it  to  grow.  The  ground  ought  to  be 
dug  at  least  to  the  depth  of  6 inches,  and  the 
Ivy-plants  planted  in  early  autumn,  so  that 
the  winter  rains  might  reach  them.  Ivy  will 
grow  under  almost  all  trees,  butto  induce  it  to 
start  it  must  have  some  encouragement.  Peri- 
winkles, again,  are  well  adapted  for  growing 
beneath  trees.  A diarming  plant,  that  grows 
splendidly  with  me  beneath  the  perpetual  shade 
of  Yew-trees  which  overhang  a border,  is  Acsena 
microphylla.  The  border  is  full  of  Yew  roots, 
and  rain  rarely  reaches  the  ground.  Yet  this 
little  plant  makes  a most  graceful  and  luxuriant 
carpet,  as  soft  as  Moss,  and  as  elegant  as  a 
Fern,  with  its  finely  cut  leafage.  It  has  a 
trailing  habit,  and  roots  as  it  extends.  It  is  a 
New  Zealand  plant.  Its  chief  beauty  is  its 
perpetual  mass  of  lovely  leafage,  as  it  is  an  ever- 
green perennial.  In  flower  it  is  interesting  ; the 
flowers  not  conspicuous,  but  clustered  in  a 
curious  globular  spiny  head.  It  can  be  grown 
and  increased  with  ease  and  freedom  by  division 
of  the  tufts. — A.  H. 

Failina;  Ivy,  there  is  nothing  else  so  likeb'  to  thrive 

as  the  varieties  of  Periwinkle— the  small-leaved  kinds  in 
particular.  Some  of  the  more  vigorous  hardy  Ferns  might 
also  be  tried. — B.  C.  K. 

The  only  plants  that  would  be  likely  to  do  any  good 

under  Yew-trees  would  be  Periwinkles  or  St.  John’s  Wort 
(Hypericum  calycinum). — E.  II. 

7.  — Passion  - flower  “ Constance 
Elliot.” — If  you  take  cuttings  of  the  hardiest 
of  the  young  wood  towards  the  end  of  August, 
and  plant  them  in  sandy  soil  in  a pot,  and  place 
them  in  a close  frame  or  propagatiug-pit,  and 
keep  them  shaded  from  bright  sun,  they  will 
root  in  about  two  months.  If  you  have  no 
other  convenience  but  a greenhouse,  get  a box 
deep  enough  to  hold  the  jint,  then  remove  the 
lid  and  put  a sheet  of  glass  in  its  place.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  keep  the  air  and  sun  from 
causing  the  leaves  to  flag.  After  the  first 
fortnight  tilt  the  glass  a little  and  gradually 
increase  the  air  to  the  cuttings  by  doing  so.  Let 
the  plants  remain  in  the  same  pot  until  the 
following  spring. — C.  C. 

Cuttings  of  Constance  Elliot,  or  any 

other  Passion-flower,  may  be  put  in  now.  Take 
the  cuttings  off  with  a “heel” — that  is,  they 
are  taken  from  the  plant  slipped  off  at  a joint. 
Six  inches  is  a good  length  to  make  the  cuttings. 
The  soil  should  be  nice  loam,  and  about  a third 
part  of  leaf-mould  added  with  as  much  sand ; a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth  of  pure-white  sand 
should  be  placed  on  the  surface  soil  of  the 
cutting-pot.  If  there  is  not  a close  propagating- 
frame  for  them  they  should  be  placed  under  a 
bell-glass.  The  glass  requires  wiping  daily, 
and  with  care  the  cuttings  will  root  freely. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Young  shoots  v/ith  a “heel,”  getting  a 

little  firm  at  the  base,  will  strike  easily  enough 
in  a gentle  heat,  or  even  in  a glass-covered  box 
in  the  greenhouse,  slraded,  in  the  spring — April 
or  May ; or  pieces  of  the  older  wood,  with  a good 
eye  or  two  apiece,  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil 
in  the  autumn,  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse  for 
the  winter,  will  frequently  be  found  to  have 
rooted  by  the  spring. — B.  C.  R. 

Cuttinva  of  the  young  shoots  will  strike  under  a 

hand-light  any  time  during  summer  it  the  plant  is  growing 
in  a greenhouse.  Take  off  young  shoots  when  about 
3 inches  long,  and  insert  them  in  pots  of  s.andy  soil,  and 
place  in  dose  frames.— E.  H. 

6649.— Outtlng  down  Ivy.— Any  lime  ne.xt  month 
the  Ivy  may  be  cut  close  back  to  the  wall,,  and  it  will 
q-uickly  start  agaip,  and  clothe  tho  wall  in  green  verdure,, 
even  hetore  the  Hummer  If  herc-w-b -Hi  . ,, 


THE  HOP  HORNBEAM. 

The  Hop  Hornbeam  (Ostrya  carpinifolia)  when 
laden  with  its  elegant  male  ca-tkins,  or 
the  more  globular  female  llowers,  is  a 
very  fine  object.  In  general  aspect  it  much 
resembles  the  common  Hornbeam,  but  the  Hop- 
like catkins,  shown  in  onr  illustration,  ofler  a 
ready  means  of  distinguishing  it.  There  is  a 
large  and  handsome  specimen — said  to  bo  the 
finest  in  England — at  Kew,  and  there  are  other 
good  examples  in  English  and  Scotch  gardens  ; 
there  is  one  at  Syon  House.  It  is  widely  distributed 


ill  Europe,  especially  in  south-eastern  regions, 
and  is  also  known  as  0.  vulgaris.  Another 
species,  0.  virginica,  has  leaves  of  a different 
form,  and  bears  the  female  catkins  erect  instead 
of  drooping.  B. 


5682.  — Y ellow-barked  Willow.  — The 

yellow  juice  alluded  to  was  probably  the  natural 
sap  of  the  kind.  The  inner  bark  of  several 
species  is  very  yellow,  as,  for  example,  the  Bitter 
Willow.  In  S.  vitellina,  however,  the  colour  is 
external,  and,  as  I said  before,  makes  the  plant 
delightfully  effective  throughout  the  winter 
months.  The  tree  in  question  would  certainly 
not  be  of  this  kind,  for  the  smoky  deposits, 
though  extensive,  would  scarcely  have  obliter- 
ated all  trace  of  colour  ; some,  at  least,  might 
be  visible  upon  the  young  twigs  of  last  year’s 
growth.  Since  writing  the  previous  note  I hear 
that  there  is  a new  and  weeping  form  of  the 
Yellow-barked  Willow,  which  will  be  a great 
acquisition. — A.  H. 

5644.— Culture  of  Choisya.— If  “Tully- 
nally  ” had  given  some  indication  of  his  locality 
I might  have  been  able  to  advise  him  as  to  the 
possibility  of  growing  this  shrub  out-of-doors. 
It  does  very  well  indeed  against  a wall  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England,  and  I know  of  seve- 
ral very  fine  specimens.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  it  could  be  grown  with  perfect  satisfaction 
in  a cold  greenhouse.  The  Nepaul  Laburnum 
(Piptanthus  nepalensis)  also  will  live  outside  in 
the  south  and  west  of  England,  if  planted  in 
light  soil  and  against  a wall.  I once  saw  it 
flowering  beautifully  in  a gardeia  at  Worthing. 
It  has  leaves  like  those  of  the  Laburnum,  and 
yellow.  Pea-like  flowers.  Olearia  Haasti  is 
tlie  hardiest  of  the  three.  How  it  behav’es  far 
north  I cannot  say,  but  I have  never  known  it 
suffer,  and  plenty  of  good  bushes  arc  to  he  seen 
near  London  within  the  radius  of  smoke  and 
fog.  It  is  a choice,  compact,  free-blooming 
evergreen  shrub,  that  I should  include  in  the 
cboicept  selection  fo?  thf  ,smi8.)Jfcst  • A . 


The  Mezereon.  -A  slnub  that  may  Ijc 
grown  in  almost  any  gardens  is  the  well-known 
Me.zcreon,  or  llaphne  Mezerenm,  a sweetly- 
scented  purplish-rose  flower,  quite  a stranger 
in  many  places  where  it  would  succecil  remaik- 
ably  well.  I have  seen  in  some  cottage 
gardens,  not  many  miles  from  London,  glorious 
bushes,  each  leafless  twig  wreatlied  at  this 
season  with  the  fragrant  blossom.  It  will  gi'ow 
in  ordinary  soil,  but  likes  sunshine,  and  if  the 
growth  is  slow,  it  is  sure,  the  plants  getting  witli 
age  quite  dense  bushes.  Wiiere  the  garden  is 
' sufficiently  1.  rge,  nothing  is  more  pleasing  than 
agood  group  of  this  Daphne, 
or  some  of  its  varieties,  as 
grandifolia,  which  has 
larger  flowers,  or  the  pretty 
alba  (white),  a distinct  relief 
from  the  type,  and  just  as 
easy  to  grow.  Nothing  so 
pretty  as  the  Mezereon 
blooms  in  early  spring,  and 
in  mild  years  the  flowers 
expand  in  winter,  when  in 
the  weak  sunshine  they 
are  enjoyable.  One  sees  so 
much  rubbish  in  small  arS 
well  as  large  gardens  that 
the  neglect  of  such  beautiful 
things  as  this  is  the  more 
apparent. — V.  C. 

11.  — Work  of  a 
garden. — This  is  a very 
difficult  question  to  answer, 
as  if  there  is  no  forcing 
going  on  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months  a man 
can  look  after  a mupli 
larger  space  of  glass  than  ho 
could  if  he  had  Vines  to 
attend  to  as  well  as  forced 
French  Beans  and  Straw- 
berries. On  the  other  hand , 
if  the  houses  are  well 
furnished  with  choice  plants 
there  is  as  much  work  in 
winter  as  in  summer.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  stranger 
to  give  you  a satisfactory 
answer  without  fuller  in- 
formation. Of  one  thing 
you  may  be  certain — the 
work  of  a garden  cannot  be  successfully  carried 
on  under  a rule  of  this  principle.  So  many 
things,  such  as  the  weather,  attacks  of  insects, 
&c.,  operate  to  the  contrary. — J.  C.  C. 

■ It  is  usuallv  reckoned  that  one  man  ought  to  he 

able  to  attend  to  two  glasshouses,  each  100  feet  long  by 
12  feet  or  so  in  width,  with  only  a very  little  help  in  busy 
times.  The  class  of  plants  grown,  however,  makes  some 
little  difference,  and  where  things  are  constantly  being 
sold  there  is  more  work  than  when  such  is  not  the  case. 
—I!.  U.  R.  , , 

This  is  a question  which  cannot  be  answered  satis- 
factorily without  the  fullest  details  as  to  what  is  required, 
and  whether  the  houses  are  devoted  to  fruit  or  flowers. 
If  the  houses  are  workeil  on  the  mixed  jirinciple  some 
fruit  and  some  flowers— then  four  to  six  medium-sized 
houses  will  find  him  ahiiiidance  of  work  from  early  mom 
to  dewy  eve. — E.  II. 

12.-  Peat-Moss-manure.  -This  does  mi, 
produce  weeds  more  than  other  manure  does. 
It  is  excellent  manure,  and  should  be  spread  on 
the  borders  and  dug  in  at  once.  If  laid  in  a 
heap  for  any  length  of  time  all  the  best  fertilis- 
ing properties  are  driven  out  of  it  ; if  dug  in  at 
once  these  are  retained.  For  potting,  I mix 
four  parts  of  loam  with  one  of  the  fresh  peat- 
Moss-manure,  and  let  it  lie  in  a heap  for  at  least 
six  weeks  before  using  it.  When  turned  over 
and  mixed  up  for  a week  or  two  longer  it  forms 
capital  potting  stuff’.  I have  used  it  on  Grass- 
land, and  find  that  it  is  a better  fertiliser  than 
the  ordinary  farmyard  manure. — J.  D.  E. 

I have  used  a good  deal  of  this  for  all  kinds  of  woi  k 

both  in  kitchen  and  flower  gardens,  and  I should  say 
fewer  weeds  are  produced  than  from  straw-manure.  ()f 
late  years  the  fields  have  been  less  well  tilled  and  weeded, 
and  as  a consequence  there  is  more  weeds  in  the  manure 
made  from  the  straw  than  formerly.— E.  H. 

This  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 

manure,  but,  containing  as  it  does  more  aiuinonia,  &c.,  it 
<roes  farther.  I have  never  known  it  to  produce  w'eeds. 
Do  not  use  it  for  potting  until  thoroughly  decayed,  or  well 
dried  and  sw’eetened. — B.  C.  R. 

5059.— Getting  rid  of  ants.  — in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  gelling  rid  of  them  is  by 
cuttiii"-  Apples  in  halves.  Scoop  out  a lillle  of  the  centre, 
and  lay  them  about  in  the  haunts  of  the  ants.  Examine 
them  frequently,  and  plunge  the  pieces  in  boiling  water. 
A saucer  with  a little  treacle  or  moist  sugar  in  it  will 
attract  large  numbers  ; or  smhll  pieces'  et  sponge  soakeiT 

W.  aAvmci  as'tfoal-  failViMtaDt’P'.— -"P. 
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FRUIT. 

30. -Treatment  of  a Fig  tree.— I do 

not  think  you  are  likely  to  succeed  witli  a Fig- 
tree  near  Liverpool  without  covering  the 
branches  up  in  the  winter  to  protect  the  young 
fruit  that  forms  in  the  autumn.  Take  the 
branches  away  from  the  wall  as  soon  as  the  leav’es 
have  fallen,  then  tie  them  in  bundles,  and  after- 
Av  ards  wrap  them  round  u'ith  strau',  securely 
fyi^o  't  round  with  strong  string.  When  all 
danger  of  frost  is  past  in  the  spring,  take  away 
the  covering  and  secure  the  branches  to  the  wall 
again,  and  if  they  are  too  thick  some  of  them 
may  be  cut  out.  Any  fruit  that  is  larger  than 
a good  sized  Pea  in  the  spring  invariably  drops 
off. — J.  C.  C. 

I Am  afraid  you  will  not  do  much  with  a 
Fig-tree  near  Liverpool  in  the  open  air.  The 
difficulty  would  be  in  ripening  the  wood.  To  do 
this  a special  border  would  have  to  be  made  of 
jjorous  materials  and  thoroughly  drained.  If 
the  roots  could  be  lifted  and  a foundation  of 
brickbats  placed  under  them  and  the  roots  laid 
in  a mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  old  plaster  ox' 
lime  sifting,  the  chances  are  the  ti’ee  would 
make  tinner  wood  that  would  keep  its  fruit 
on.— E.  H. 

“^•—Heating  a vinery.— You  will  find 
in  the  end  a boiler  set  in  brickwork  will  be  the 
most  economical  and  reliable  for  such  a case  as 
}ours.  A small  sadtlle  or  tubular  will  suit  you 
rtdmix-ably  if  it  is  properly  fixed.  Have  the 
boiler  set  by  a man  wdio  understands  his 
business,  and  you  will  be  saved  a lot  of  worry, 
and  avoid  the  constant  expense  of  burning  fuel 
to  waste,  iour  I’ows  of  4-inch  piping  along 
the  front  will  do  for  the  vinei'y,  aad  for  the 
greenhouse  you  may  have  as  well  a single  flow 
and  i-eturn  p.pe  of  the  same  size,  leading  from 
the  boiler  to  those  in  the  front.  This  fpiantity 
of  piping  will  enable  j’ou  to  begin  forcing  the 
\ ines  by  the  middle  of  Januaiy. — J.  C.  C. 

2-  — Grafting  Vines.— It  is  not  the  best 
plan  to  graft  Vines  ; indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  grafting  is  a bad  system.  They  can  be 
grafted  in  the  same  way  as  Apple  and  Pear- 
ti’ees,  but  \ ines  bleed  so  at  the  rising  of  the 
sap  that  there  is  alwaj’s  a difficulty  in  getting 
a good  union.  It  will  be  much  better  to  allow 
bxth  Vines  to  grow  together,  and  inarch  them 
by  placing  the  green  wood  of  one  to  the  green 
wood  of  the  otlier.  It  can  be  done  when  the 
shoots  have  grown  about  3 feet  or  so,  and 
inarching  always  makes  a good  union,  which 
grafting  does  not,  but,  of  course,  it  requires  a 
little  care.  Slice  off  from  the  stock  about 
-t  inches,  cutting  to  the  centre  ; as  much  ought 
to  be  cut  from  the  scion  ; tie  them  firinlv 
together,  no  claj'  or  grafting- wax  being  needed, 
lie  the  two  together  above  and  below  the 
muon;  slacken  the  first  tie  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  keep  them  tied  loosely  until  the 
wood  13  ripe.  — ,1.  1>.  K. 

As  you  have  a rod  of  (he  iJiike  of 

Buccleugh  111  cloGc  proximity  to  the  white  Lady 
Downes,  it  will  be  a very  easy  matter  to  inarch 
one  upon  the  other,  especially  when  two  rods  of 
nearly  equal  size  can  be  joined  together.  The 
inarching  is  a very  simple  operation.  A slice 
is  cut  off  one  side  of  each  rod,  the  two  cut 
surfaces  are  fitted  together  and  bound  firmly 
together  and  kept  in  that  position  till  the  union 
has  been  effected.  A little  grafting-wax  or 
Moss  may  be  tied  over  the  worked  stems  to  keep 
the  air  out  till  the  new  bark  grows.  Wlien  the 
old  Vines  have  to  be  grafted,  it  will  be  better 
to  wait  till  the  first  leaves  unfold  and  then  there 
will  be  no  bleeding.  The  Continental  plan  of 
splitting  the  stock  is  a simple  and  sure  xvay  of 
grafting  old  Vines.  I have  grafted  a good  many 
old  Vines  in  this  way  without  a failure.— E.  H. 

K).-— Standard  Plums. — As  you  say  the  trees  are 
liealthi  I sliould  rert.ainly  head  liowii  and  re.irraft  as  soon 
as  the  s:ij)  is  well  on  the  move.  The  ;jfralts  .should  he 
obtained  at  once,  and  the  top.s  of  the  trec.s  reduced.- 

^^•^■'f-Ainly,  the  Standard  Plum-trees 
inight  be  grafted  with  some  approved  kind. 
Yo  time  should  be  lost  in  obtaining  the  scions, 
or  tliey  tvill  be  too  far  advanced  in  growth. 

I hrust  the  scions  into  the  soil  to  preserve  them 
fresh  and  to  retard  their  growth.  If  there  is, 
howeyc-r,  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  scions  for 
grafting,  or  in  getting  the  work  done  properly, 
It  wKould  be  as  well  to  dig  them  up  and  plank 
new  trees  of  approved  {clhd(t, — P.  P, 


5079.— Mildew  on  Vines.— Once  in  my 
life  I was  in  charge  of  a vineiy,  and  got  in  to 
the  same  fix  as  “ xVmateur”  is  in  now.  This  is 
caused  by  draughts  and  by  dry  air,  such  as 
leaving  the  door  open,  or  pulling  up  all  the 
ventilators  at  once.  If  the  top  of  the  house  has 
not  got  a good  ventilator  see  to  it  at  once.  If 
you  do  not  care  about  rising  at  six  each  morn- 
ing, fi'om  April  to  November,  to  give  ventila- 
tion to  your  house,  you  had  better  leave  the  top 
ventilator  open,  and  about  eight  o’clock  you 
may  open  the  side  ones,  but  not  all  at  once. 
Keep  the  house  well  moist  during  the  above 
months,  and  you  will  have  great  pleasure  in 
3’our  Vines,  Chrysanthemums,  and  other  plants 
you  may  wish  to  have  in  the  house. — P.  O.  D. 

29.— Treatment  of  a Grape-Vine  — 

The  best  time  to  prune  a Grape-Vine  is  as  soon 
almost  as  the  leaves  are  removed  ; if  the 
work  is  left  until  this  time  of  the  year  the  Vines 
are  likely  to  bleed  a good  deal.  The  laterals 
ought  to  be  cut  back  to  one  or  two  good 
e3'es  at  their  base  ; but  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  ^'ine  is  cox'ered  with  short  latei’als,  it 
almost  seems  that  there  are  too  many.  The 
laterals  should  be  about  15  inches  asunder  upon 
the  rods. — J.  D.  E. 

^ No  time  should  be  lost  in  priming  the 

Vine  ; if  delayed  longer  thei-e  is  a danger  of  it 
“ bleeding  — viz.,  an  exudation  of  sap  from  the 
end  of  the  shoots  that  are  cut.  All  last  year’s 
growth  (with  the  exception  of  the  leading 
slioots)  sliould  he  cut  back  to  within  a couple  of 
ejes  of  the  main  stem.  The  advantage  of  leav- 
ing two  eyes  is  that  a greater  choice  of  fruit 
shoukl  be  had.  The  shoot  which  shows  the  best 
bunch  can  be  retained,  and  the  other  removed 
by  disbudding.  In  the  case  of  the  leading 
shoots  as  much  as  2 feet  may  be  left  of  last 
year’s  growth  if  the  Vine  has  not  yet  filled  its 
allotted  space.  If  so,  the  shoots  can  be  cut 
back  in  the  same  manner  as  those  at  the  sides  of 
the  main  rods. — S.  P. 

Prune  the  Vine  inimertiately  ; it  should  have  been 

done  before.  Cut  the  laterals  back  to  two  buds  or  eyes. — 
E.  II. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

5677.  — Treatment  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— The  plants  of  the  varieties  named 
ought  now  to  be  rooted,  and  in  small  pots. 
When  these  are  well  filled  they  may  receive  a 
shift  into  those  of  5-inch  diametei'.  Use  a com- 
post formed  of  two-thirds  loam — that  is,  rotted 
turf,  the  other  parts  leaf-mould  and  sand.  To 
a bushel  of  this  half  a pound  of  hone-flour  may 
he  added.  Press  the  soil  in  the  pots  down  firmly 
with  the  finger^,  and  for  a few  days  allow  vei-y 
little  air  to  patss  through  the  frame.  Water 
sparingly  till  new  growth  takes  place,  when 
more  of  this  as  well  as  air  111113-  employed. 
One  stem  only  should  he  allowed  to  grow  from 
the  start,  hut  in  the  case  of  the  kinds  Beauty 
of  CasUehill  (violet  rose)  and  Mrs.  F.  Jameson, 
which  are  so  ver3'  IaIc  to  bloom,  the  lop  of  the 
stem  may  he  pinched  out,  and  the  mimher  of 
side-growths  (eventually  to  ha\  e one  bloom  at 
the  end  of  each)  required  allowed  to  develop. 
A.  H.  Neve  and  Gloire  du  Rocher  grow,  if  left 
naturally,  to  a height  of  6 feet  or  moi-e.  If 
this  height  is  not  desirable,  prune  hack  the 
stems  of  these  kinds  the  last  week  in  May. 
TJie  others  named  do  not  reach  more  than 
5 feet.  In  the  meantime  the  plants  must  be 
carefully  watered  and  be  kept  under  pans  till 
earl3’  in  May,  and  the  strongest  may  before  that 
time  require  anotlier  sliift  into  pots  of  a larger 
size  than  the  5-inch.  It  is  well  not  to  let 
them  become  pot-hound.  Early  in  the  month 
of  June  the  final  potting  should  he  done, 
and  pots  9 inches  across  are  large  enough 
for  all  the  varieties  named.  Place  quite 
an  inch  and  a lialf  of  broken  potsherds 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  and  ram  the  soil  in 
around  with  a blunt  stick.  Leave  a fair  margin 
at  the  top  to  hold  enough  water  to  thoroughly 
soak  the  ball  of  earth  when  this  is  given.  Stand 
tha  plants  in  an  open  sunny  spot  and  pay 
gi'eat  attention  to  the  watering  during  hot 
summer  months.  Those  plants  that  have  not 
been  topped  will  branch  cut  of  themsel'-es  from 
May  onwards,  when  the  requisite  number  of 
stems  may  he  selected.  The  shoots  should  be 
safely  tied,  and  from  early  August  the  bloom- 
buds  will  show.  These  jna3'  be  scoured  — that  is, 
■»!'  side  shpnts  should  h«  snappoJ  off  so  thst  th« 


whole  of  the  plant’s  strength  will  go  to  the 
development  of  the  blossoms.  When  the  buds 
are  well  set  give  manure-water  in  weak-and- 
often  doses.  Soot-water  is  capital  for  the 
purpose  and  is  easily  obtained.  A slight  dusting 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil  during  showery 
weather  of  iiu3'  of  the  advertised  fertilisers  is 
beneficial,  if  care  he  taken  not  to  overdo  them. 
Tobacco-powder  will  kill  green-llyand  a dusting 
of  sulphur  will  destroy  mildew.  These  are  the 
two  most  common  pests  to  guard  against  in  the 
culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  It  is  not  safe 
to  leave  the  plants  in  the  open  after  the  end  of 
September,  and  when  placed  under  glass  abun- 
dance of  air  must  play  about  them  ; care  also 
must  be  the  rule  in  regard  to  water.  Let  the 
soil  become  a hit  dry  before  a soaking  is  given, 
such  waterings  being  necessary  only  aoout  twice 
a week  at  this  final  period. — H.  S.  L. 

562.  — New  Chrysanthemums.  — 

The  twelve  best  new  varieties,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  following,  all  of  the  Japanese 
class  : Mile.  Th^rese  Rey  is  a splendid 

acquisition,  and  far  and  away  the  best  of  those 
with  creamy-white  flowers,  which  are  large,  hut 
not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  coarse,  with  broad 
segments  ; Col.  W.  B.  Smith  is  also  a good 
kind,  the  flowei’s  of  a rich  old  gold  colour  and 
buff ; G.  C.  Schwahe  is  a very  large  bloom,  the 
colour  best  described  as  carmine-rose,  edged 
with  gold  ; Lord  Brooke  is  one  of  those  called 
Incurved  Japanese,  the  flow-ers  of  a bronzy- 
yellow  colour,  the  segments  broad ; Wm. 
Seward  is  a splendid  deep-crimson  colour,  the 
flowers  not  ungainly  in  size,  hut  well  shaped, 
and  the  florets  rather  narrow  ; Golden  Wedding 
is  bright-3'ellow,  a showy  and  pleasing  flower  ; 
Miss  Anna  Hartshorn,  pearly-white,  not  pure- 
white  exactly,  and  the  flower  is  full,  broad,  and 
handsome  ; Eda  Brass  I liked  very  much  when 
shown  this  3'ear  ; it  is  a hold  flower,  with  broad 
petals,  white,  touched  with  rose ; Excelsior  is 
another  fine  variet3q  the  flower  very  dense,  the 
petals  short,  broad,  deep  cherr3'-red,  with 
silvery  reverse  ; it  is  rather  stiff,  the  petals 
curling  up  somewhat  at  the  points,  and  com- 
posing a dense,  handsome  bloom  ; John  Shrimp- 
ton  is  a deep  red-coloured  flower,  and  very 
showy  ; and  two  other  good  kinds  are  W.  H. 
Lincoln  (yellow),  and  Miss  Dorothea  Shea, 
which  has  pale  terra-cotta  flowers.  The  Japa- 
nese section  has  entirely  altei-ed  in  complexion 
of  recent  years,  and  every  season  one  must  keep 
up  the  best  of  novelties  if  prizes  are  wished  for 
at  the  exhibitions. — -C.  T. 


6. — Lilies. — You  should  have  given  the 
names  of  the  Lilies,  as  some  behaved  well  last 
year,  whilst  others  were  a complete  failure. 
The  reason  is  due  doubtless  to  the  severe 
di’ought,  « liich  starved  the  plants  to  such  an 
e.xtent  that  in  man3'  gardens  I noticed  that  the 
buds  never  became  expH.nded  flowers.  It  may 
he  due,  of  course,  to  the  plants  having  been  on 
the  same  plot  for  so  man3-  vears  that  they  have 
got  thoroughly  otxt  of  comlitinn.  If  it  is  due  to 
the  drouglit,  of  course  nothing  can  be  done. 
You  will  get  a good  display  this  3'ear  I hope. — 
F.  P. 

It  is  uni-easonable  to  expect  answers 

to  questions  that  contain  no  information.  It  is 
important  that  before  a question  of  this  kind 
can  be  answered  that  the  species  or  varieties 
of  Lilies  should  he  given,  and  the  treatment 
they  have  received — whether  they  have  been 
grown  in  flower  pots  or  planted  in  tlie  borders 
out-of-doors.  Probably  they  liave  been  grown 
in  flower  pots,  for  if  Lilies  are  planted  out-of- 
doors  in  gootl  soil  they  do  not  need  any  other 
looking  after,  except  to  support  the  flower- 
stems  with  a stick.  When  ijrown  in  flower-pots 
they  are  often  not  planted  deep  enough,  the 
crown  of  the  bulbs  being  left  out  of  the  soil  ; 
this  may  do  for  Hyacinths,  which  produce  all 
their  roots  fi-om  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  but  the 
Lily  roots  which  give  the  greatest  suppoi't  to 
the  flowei's  issue  from  the  base  of  the  stems,  so 
that  the  Lily  bulbs  should  he  planted  so  dee]) 
that  the  Viase  of  the  stem  is  under  gi'ouud.  I 
do  not  know  an3’  other  reason  for  the  flower- 
buds  not  opening  except  unsuitable  soil  or  want 
of  water  at  the  I'oots.  — J.  D.  E. 

5634.— Presejrvlng  putty.— Wash  the  sashes  free 
from  dirt,  and  when  perfectly  dry  paint  with  two  coats  of 
best  white-lead  paint.  Red  lead  la  toms  Jmee  mixed  with 
putty,  .but  if  <he  sishes  arc  painted  before  the  pnity  l» 
applied  there  ihouW  b»  ho  leakage  —*  w, 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

LARGE-FLOWERED  LARKSPUR  (DEL- 
PHINIUM GRANDIFLORUM). 

Tjie  beautiful  old  Delphinium  graudiflorum,  an 
old  double  variety,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  all  hardy  plants.  Few  things  contribute  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden  as  the  Lark- 
spur. The  plant  of  the  variety  (D.  G.  Brecki) 
represented  in  the  engraving  was  just  2 feet 
1 inch  above  the  pot,  and  being  grown  in  a pot 
under  glass,  its  tendency  would  be  to  become 
drawn.  This  is  without  exception  the  most 
charming  Blue  Larkspur  in  cultivation,  either 
for  planting  in  the  mass  or  for  cutting.  It  was 
raised  over  twenty  years  ago  by  the  late  Hon. 
Joseph  Breck.  It  is  of  very  dwarf  habit,  bushy 
and  compact,  and  will  keep  on  blooming  for 
several  months.  The  colour  is  a very  dark-blue. 

J.  F. 


A good  edging. — At  this  season  one  often 
sees  queries  about  edgings  to  flower  beds.  From 
my  e.xperience  nothing  in  a general  way  is  better 
to  use  as  an  edging  to  a flower  bed  than  the  varie- 
gated Dactylis  (D.  glomerata  variegata).  It  is 
especially  useful  to  those  who  have  only  a small 
garden,  being  very  hardy,  quick-growing,  and 
the  leaves  are  not  only  grace- 
ful but  prettily  variegated. 

A fault  is  its  rapid  growth, 
and  the  smallest  bits  when 
divided  will  soon  grow  into 
large  plants.  As  a ground- 
work to  a bed  filled  with 
Fuchsias,  Tuberous  Begonias, 
and  similar  things  it  is  of 
much  value,  affording  bold 
relief  to  the  flowers.  Such 
an  edging  as  this  is  far  better 
than  paltry  tiles  and  odd- 
ments one  sees  put  down 
now  as  an  edging  to  beds,  and 
boards  are  also  more  ol)jec- 
tionable.  They  are  ugly  to 
look  at,  and  decay  at  the 
bottom,  breeding  disease. 

After  a year  or  two,  a boai'd 
taken  up  is  covered  with 
Fungus,  this  spreading  to  the 
bed.  The  prettiest  edging 
of  all  is  of  soft  stones  with 
creeping  plants  tocoverthem, 

Mohsy  Kockfoils,  and  8tone- 
crops. — C.  T. 

5652  — Plants  for  a 
shaded  border.— Other 
things  being  favourable  — 
that  is  to  say,  soil  good  and 
not  impoverished  with  tree- 
mots — theic  aie  plenty  of 
lliing.3  v.onhl  succeed. 

Ai  summer  plants  arc  most 
ilesired,  I sIiouM  mate  a 
Ijeginnuig  witli  I’a.'onics,  a. 
perfect  liost  in  flicmschtu, 
and  Pyrethrums,  flowering  at  the  same  time, 
might  be  included.  To  succeed  these.  Del- 
phiniums and  Phloxes  will  be  hard  to  beat. 
Gladioli  had  better  be  left  out,  but  some 
Lilies  inay  be  grown,  such  as  auratum,  whilst 
the  iiger  Lily,  in  its  seveial  forms,  and  Lilium 
speciosum,  likewise  I’icli  in  variety,  would  give 
a feast  of  beauty  in  autumn,  if  it  is  desirable  to 
extend  the  blooming  int-o  tliat  seaso}!.  In  such 
a horde)-,  too,  miglit  be  planted  bold  gi'oups  of 
two  of  I lie  very  best,  bieimiala,  u hicli  bloom  Ibe 
whole  summer  tin-ough,  suid  are  charming  in  the 
shade.  Tlicse  arc  ( Enothoi-a  Lamarck  iana  and 
Verbascum  Phlomoides.  Although  they  die 
after  flowering,  they  usually  spring  up  from 
self-sown  seed  so  freely,  that  once  introduced 
they  are  practically  established  for  good,  and  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  transplant  them  to  the  spot 
they  are  required  to  adorn.  —A.  H. 

50 1 (). —Perennial  plants.  — Of  course, 
soine  jilants  icinaiu  in  flower  much  longer  l han 
of. Id's,  l)ut  i::u'c  and  culture  may  do  much  to 
prolong  t h*-  season  of  blo^>m.  Let  m-i  vi\e 
two  c ample...  'Lake  Sttnactm  (HngeTx'n) 
specior-us  and  L'oj-or,pir.  laiueolata.  Let  these 
St  ind  for  several  years  in  one  ipot,  neglect  to 
livide  and  transplant  them,  and  their  season  of 
bloom  is  of  three  v/eeks’  duration.  The  came 
things,  if  divided  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil 
’r'tivy  s»cond  year,  bloo’n  fr»-“ly  and  eontinuouslv 


through  summer  and  autumn.  Still,  tliere  are 
not  many  things  that  do  this,  and  who  would 
wish  for  them  ? Is  not  one  charm  of  the  garden 
the  coming  and  going  of  flowers  in  their  season  ? 
How  much  more  interesting  are  those  gardens 
that  are  gay  with  seasonable  flowers  than  those 
which  are  almost  exclusively  tilled  with  the 
popular  tender  bedding  things  which  give  a 
glare  of  colour,  but  a changeless  monotony  of 
one  thing  for  as  long  as  ever  it  lasts  ? — A.  H. 


HARDY  CYCLAMENS. 

When  in  a garden  recently  I was  charmed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  hardy  Cyclamens  that  the 
mild  weather  had  tempted  to  bloom.  Several 
kinds  of  Cyclamens  may  be  grown,  and  those  in 
bloom  in  winter  are  C.  ibericum  and  its  varieties, 
including  C.  Atkinsi,  given  in  books  as  a form 
of  this,  but  regarded  by  some  as  a distinct 
species.  C.  ibericum  was  introduced  from  the 
Caucasus  in  1831,  and  this,  with  C.  Coum, 
blooms  from  December  to  March.  The  flowers 
of  the  type  are  reddish-purple  and  very  pretty 
on  a mild  winter’s  day.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  C.  i.  Atkinsi,  this  having  pure-white 
flowers,  relieved  with  crimson  in  the  centre, 
lilacium  (rose-lilac,  centre  also  crimson),  and 
roseum  (rose).  C.  Coum,  which  blooms  in 


Ma.rch,  as  a rule,  or  late  in  Februar}- — but  all 
depends  upon  the  weather — has  deep-red 
flowers,  and  in  July  one  has  the  red, 
fragrant  flower  C.  europwum,  -which  will 
j-emain  in  bloom  until  the  autumn  ; and  then 
in  spr  ing  C.  repandum  flowers,  these  rosy-red 
in  colour  with  a purple  base  to  their  segments. 
Another  tine  kind  is  C.  neapolitanuni,  whicli  has 
rciiiarkably  handsome  leafage,  quite  as  attrac- 
tive as  the  flowers,  ami  vary  in  shape.  Tlie 
flowers  arc  reddish  or  v.  bite,  wit  li  purple  liase. 
Thi.s  rei|uire.s  more  wariiil  h t han  the  others,  and 
l.lierefore  tlie  more  sheltered  posiiion.s  should 
be  selected  for  it.  Cjclamc-ns  are  scarcely 
plants  for  small  gardens,  but  many  readers  of 
G.tKDENiNi;  can  doubtless  grow  them  in  their 
gardens  ; and  they  thrive  well  in  a light, 
vegetable  soil,  and  in  the  shade  of  trees  or 
bushos.  They  may  be  planted  on  the  border, 
but  are  quite  out  of  place  there,  as  neither  the 
flowers  nor  the  leaves  are  in  am-  wav  pro- 
tectc'l  trom  the  weather.  fSlagny.iit  soil  must, 
be  ,1,3  oided,  and  on  the  other  hand  a loo  dry 
spot  also,  as  moisture  is  an  advantage  throughout 
the  year.  They  will  e\en  grow  under  trees, 
sheltered  by  surrounding  herbage,  and  the 
flowers  peep  up,  making  bright  masses  of  colour 
amid  the  surrounding  greenery.  The  rookery 
is  also  a good  place  for  them,  and  suitable  con- 
ditionr  ui.ay  be  provided,  as  the  rook  garden 


aflbrds  many  sheltered  nooks  and  spots  for 
them,  where  the  flowers,  during  mild  winter 
weather,  create  warm  bits  of  colour.  I do  not 
remember — lately,  at  any  rate — to  have  seen  in 
Gakdening  notes  about  raising  hardy  Cyclamens 
from  seed,  a very  interesting  process,  and  the 
best  way  to  propagate  the  plant.  The  best 
time  to  sow  the  seed  is  as  soon  as  it 
ripens,  and  the  time  varies,  depending 
of  course  upon  the  season  at  which  the  plant 
blooms.  It  is  important  to  know  that  the  seed 
deteriorates  when  it  is  kejrt.  A good  time, 
however,  for  seed-sowing  is  the  spring — say 
March  or  April— and  then  the  seedlings  have 
sufficient  time  to  get  established  before  the 
winter,  as  they  are  not  quick-growing  things. 
For  the  seed  prepare  a shallow  pan,  thoroughly 
well  drained,  and  fill  it  with  a mixture  of  loani 
and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  with  sand  suffi- 
cient to  keep  it  fairly  open.  The  pans  may  be 
transferred  to  a cold  frame,  but  it  is  better  to 
select  a shelf  on  the  greenhouse,  or  some  warm 
spot,  where  the  seed  can  be  carefully  attended 
to,  as  the  soil  must  be  kept  at  all  times  moist, 
not  varying  from  dry  to  wet.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  surface  gets  encrusted  with  mossy 
growths,  but  this  is  usually  the  outcome  of  keep- 
ing the  soil  too  moist  or  improper  drainage.  The 
soil  can  be  kept  iu  one  condition  of  moisture 
more  eti'ectually  by  placing 
paper  over  the  pan  when  the 
sun  is  powerful  to  prevent 
lapid  evaporation.  When 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle  prick  them  off  in 
pots,  or  the  pans  may  be 
used  again.  When  estab- 
lished remove  the  plants  to  a 
cold  frame,  press  firmly  down, 
and  in  a light  position.  This 
will  promote  quick  growth. 
Shade  when  the  sun  is  very 
hot,  but  do  not  overdo  it, 
as  the  oliject  should  be  to 
get  a stocky  growth,  not 
long,  spindling  plants.  The 
first  year  it  will  be  wise  to 
keep  them  under  glass,  and 
the  larger  plants  should  be 
potted  off  singly,  putting 
them  in  the  rockery  or  other 
suitable  spots,  as  recom- 
msnded,  the  following  spring. 

V.  C. 

5626.  — Carnations 
out-of-doors.— If  the  soil 
ha3  not  been  thoroughly  dug, 
lose  no  time  in  getting  this 
done  at  once,  incorporating 
with  it  some  thoroughly- 
decayed  manure  if  it  needs 
enriching,  or  better  still,  a 
good  dressing  of  soot,  wood- 
ashes,  or  any  burnt  refuse  of 
that  descrip  tion.  At  plant- 
ing, -which  do  as  early  in 
March  as  possible,  be  sure  and  tread  the  plants 
in  firmly,  as  Carnations  love  a firm  root  run — 
in  fact,  they  will  not  flourish  in  loose  soil.  After 
this  the  only  attention  needed  is  to  keep  them 
clean,  and  when  the  flower-spikes  are  pushing 
up,  if  extra  fine  flowers  are  desired,  it  will 
pay  to  top-dress  them  with  a little  well- 
rotted  manure  which  may  be  watered  in  if  the 
weather  is  dry.  The  flower-spikes  should  be 
lied  to  thin  stakes  as  they  grow  uji.  If  it  is 
desired  to  increase  them  layers  should  be  put 
down  in  July  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  fit  for 
layering. - A.  H. 

20.— Destroying  slugs. — It  is  certainly 
both  tiresome  and  slow  work  hunting  for  slugs 
at  night  over  a large  space  of  ground.  The  only 
time  I care  to  go  into  this  work  is  when  rare  and 
choice  plants  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed, 
when  they  have  not  only  to  be  hunted  for,  but 
•sometimes  it  is  necessary  even  to  watch  the 
plant.  I knew  an  On-hid  fancier  who  knew 
(hat  a slug  was  somewhere  in  an  Orchid  basket, 
and  lie  had  watchmen  set  on  to  keep  an  ev'e  on 
the  plant  night  and  day,  until  after  two  nights’ 
watching  the  depredator  appeared,  and  was 
speedily  destroyed.  Sprinkle  quicklime  over 
the  ground  where  the  slugs  are  when  it  is  nearly 
dark  ; the  slugs  are  just  on  the  move,  and  most 
of  them  are  touched  with  the  lime.  It  is  necessan- 
to  do  this  three  pight.s  in  successioii. — J.  D,  TT, 
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MONKSHOOD  (ACONITUM). 

An  important  family,  though  dangerous  from 
its  poisonous  roots.  There  are  too  many  names 
— not  so  many  species — and,  judiciously  placed, 
the  best  are  of  much  value  for  our  gardens. 
Culture  and  position : These  matters  require 
attention.  Position  is  important,  and  few 
would  risk  their  being  planted  where  the  roots 
could  be  by  any  chance  dug  up  by  mistake  for 
edible  roots,  as  they  are  poisonous.  Never- 
theless some  of  the  kinds  are  so  handsome  and 
stately  when  in  bloom  that  they  are  worthy  of 
a place  beside  the  finest  hardy  plants  ; as,  for 
example,  the  blue  and  white  A.  versicolor, 
which  is  a beautiful  object  in  the  good  soil  and 


Monkshood  (.\conituin  N.ipellus). 


partial  shade  of  many  a cottage  garden.  Almost 
all  the  kinds  may  be  easily  naturalised  in 
copses  or  shrubberies  away  from  the  garden 
proper,  or  beside  streamlets,  or  in  open- 
ings in  rich  bottoms.  The  best  kinds  are  A. 
Napellus  and  its  forms,  versicolor,  and  others  ; 
A.  chinense,  A.  autumnale,  A.  japonicum,  and 
A.  tauricum  ; A.  Lycoctonum  is  a j'ellow- 
flowered  and  vigorous  species.  All  are  tall 
plants,  from  3 feet  to  5 feet  high  ; flowering 
from  July  to  September.  A.  Fortune!,  the  old 
chinense  of  gardens,  is  the  best  for  late  bloom- 
ing. G. 


5()4.3. -Gold-fish  outdoors.— If  there  is 
sufficient  water  in  the  basin,  and  that  is  changed 
occasionally,  the  fish  will  do  all  right,  providing 
there  is  depth  enough  that  the  water  does  not 
get  frozen  at  the  bottom.  They  also  want  a 
few  large  stones  placed  in  the  middle  so  that 
they  can  get  in  between  them  as  a kind  of 
shelter,  and  I believe  if  they  are  expected  to 
spawn  and  increase  it  is  necessary  to  put  two 
or  three  little  heaps  of  shingle  in  the  bottom  as 
an  inducement  for  them  to  deposit  their  spawn. 
I have  kept  gold-fish  in  a glass  globe  in  a con- 
servatory in  a satisfactory  condition  with  no 
other  food  but  a little  vermicelli,  sprinkled  on 
the  water  once  a day. — J.  C.  C. 

5650.— Dressing  a tennis-lawn.— Rake  off  as 
much  as  you  can  of  the  Moss,  and  dress  the  lawn  with 
road-scrapings  and  wood-ashes,  and  sow  with  a mixture 
of  Grass-seed  prepared  for  a lawn,  w'hich  can  be  obtained 
froni  any  seedsman.  The  lines  of  a full-sized  lawn- 
tennis  court  are  78  feet  long  and  the  end  one  36  feet ; the 
inner  side  ones  are  42  feet,  and  the  end  ones  27  feet.— 
G.  S.  S. 

5581. — Bishop- weed  (/Egopodium  Podagraria). — The 
creeping  rhizome  of  this  plant  is  pungent  and  aromatic. 
It  is  one  of  our  most  common  and  noxious  weeds. 
“ II.  _P.  M.”  complains  of  this  troublesome  weed,  which  is 
growing  in  a plantation  beside  a Grass-park,  where  it  is 
spreading  to  the  injury  of  the  Grass,  and  he  wishes  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  park,  but  to  allow  it  to  grow  in  the 
plantation.  To  do  so  he  must  first  cut  a trench,  say  a 
pit  deep,  between  the  Grass  and  the  trees.  In  this  trench 
place  two  boards  about  2 inches  asunder,  parallel  to  each 
other.  Then  mix  some  coal-tar  and  sifted  ashes  together, 
and  fill  in  the  space  between  the  boards.  Let  it  set.  Then 
fill  in  earth,  and  remove  the  boards  to  next  length,  and  so 
on.  This  will  form  a tar-W'all,  or  an  asphalte-wall,  that 
the  weed  will  not  go  through.  Then  fork  up  the  part  of 
Grass  where  the  weed  is,  breaking  the  earth  fine,  and  sift 
it  to  clear  it  of  every  joint  of  the  offending  weed. 
Level  the  part,  and  on  it  sow  some  clean  Grass-seeds. — 
Alpii.v. 

9 — Pigecn-raanure.— This  may  be  used 
for  plants  in  pots,  but  it  must  bo  used  in  small 
quantities,  as  it;  is  as  powerful  a stimulant  a*  the 


best  artificial  fertilisers.  It  should  for  pot 
plants  lie  used  in  a powered  state,  dry  ; and  an 
8-inch  potful  of  it  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
bavrow-load  of  soil.  For  the  open  garden  it 
may  be  spread  out  very  thinly  and  dug  in.  A 
barrow-load  of  it  ought  to  be  spread  over  a space 
of  ground  as  large  as  would  require  four  barrow- 
loads of  cow  or  stable-manure.  Manure  from 
the  fowl-houses  is  as  strong  as  pigeon-manure. 
— J.  1).  E. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  JENKINSI. 

This  is  a very  neat  and  compact  growing  plant, 
and  when  well  flowered  an  Orchid  of  no  incon- 
siderable beauty.  It  was  originally  found  in 
Northern  India  by  the  officer  whose  name  it 
bears,  near  the  branches  of  the  trees.  It  has 
since  been  found  in  Burmah  and  other  places, 
and  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
with  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  in  the 
year  1838,  so  that  my  friend  “ H.  Edwards” 
will  quite  understand  that  tliis  is  by  no  means  a 
new  plant,  but  yet  rare  in  cultivation.  It  does 
well  upon  a block  of  wood  and  it  neither  requires 
so  much  water  or  so  much  heat  as  do  the  majority 
of  the  species  belonging  to  this  genus.  It 
flowers  early  in  the  spring  months,  producing 
large  yellow  blooms,  which  if  not  graceful  in 
effect  are  yet  very  showy  and  differ  in  appear- 
ance to  any  other  species.  This  1 fendrobe  may 
be  of  some  service  to  those  asking  for  greenhouse 
Orchids,  but  I have  always  found  it  to  require 
more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  than  the  like 
of  Cypripedium  insigne,  but  I used  to  grow  it  on 
a block  of  wood  in  the  Wardian  case. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


HARDY  SLIPPER  ORCHIDS  (CYPRI- 
PEDIUMS). 

I AM  requested  by  “Jesse  Hayward”  to  tell 
him  something  of  the  treatment  of  these 
plants,  and  also  if  tliere  is  any  truth  in  the 
story  that  is  prevalent  amongst  the  gardening 
community  in  America  for  saying  that  the  leaves 
are  poisonous  ? My  friend  should  first  tell  me  if 
he  has  a very  tender  skin,  because  upon  this 
rests  the  assertion  ; I think,  if  a person  with  a 
very  delicate  skin  rubs  the  leaves  of  some  of 
these  plants  it  may  irritate  liim,  and  make  the 
skin  hitch  dreadfuly  bad.  I may  say,  however, 
that  I have  had  hundreds  of  these  plants 
through  my  hands  for  some  years  past,  and  I 
never  felt  the  least  inconvenience  therefrom. 
As  regards  soil  I like  to  use  the  following 
mixture  : Peat,  two  parts  loam,  chopped  Sphag- 
num, and  good  leaf-mould,  about  one  part  each, 
and  a fair  amount  of  silver-sand,  tlie  whole  to 
be  well  mixed,  and  the  pots  must  be  well 
drained,  kept  in  a cold  frame,  and  covered  with 
a layer  of  Sphagnum  through  the  winter,  potted 
up  and  kept  fairly  moist  in  the  summer,  with  a 
fair  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
all  will  be  well.  The  following  will  be  found  to 
be  a few  of  the  best  kinds,  so  beautiful  are  they 
that  very  few  of  the  tropical  coriaceous-leaved 
kinds  can  approach  tlieni  : 

C.  -\CAULE. — This  is  a singular  and  beautiful 
species,  and  it  comes  from  Siberia.  This  plant 
makes  a pair  of  large  opposite  radical  leaves, 
which  are  somewhat  stronglj'  ribbed  and  deep- 
green.  The  scape  bears  a solitary  flower  of 
good  size,  it  having  a large  Ic.afy  bract  at  its 
base  ; it  has  a large  lip,  which  is  coloured  of  a 
rosy-purple,  and  it  has  a long  slit  or  opening 
down  the  centre.  This  is  a somewhat  rare 
plant,  and  one  that  is  held  in  high  estimation 
amongst  the  Russian  gardeners. 

C.  C.ILCEOLUS. — This  species  is  one  of  the 
reputed  British  Orchids,  and  it  has  been  said  to 
still  exist  in  the  Tees  Valley  ; but  I must  say 
that  I have  never  been  able  to  And  it  there, 
although  I have  searched  for  it  for  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  stream.  I have,  however,  been 
able  to  find  it  in  Denmark,  and  also  in  Sweden. 
The  plant,  however,  as  cultivated  is  by  no 
means  rare,  and  it  is  singularly  beautiful,  having 
sepals  and  petals  of  a very  dark  reddish-brown, 
and  the  lip  is  composed  of  a light-yellow  pouch 
or  slipper.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  the 
time  of  Gerrarde,  or  about  300  years  ago,  as  he 
writes  that  he  liad  it  growing  in  his  garden  then. 

C.  JAPONICUM. — This  is  a species  at  once 
distinct  and  Very  beautiful,  and,  more  than  that. 


it  is  iierfectly  hardy.  It  grows  some  3 fectormorc 
in  lieiglit,  and  it  bears  leaves  something  like 
those  of  the  common  Maiden  hair  Tree  of  Japan 
(Salisbnria  adiantifolia),  and  these  are  strongly 
ribbed  beneath.  The  flower  is  tlic  largest  of  any 
species  known.  This  is  solitary  and  terminai, 
and  it  has  a large  leafy  bract  at  its  base  in  the 
way  of  G.  acaule.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
pale-green,  speckled  and  dotted  with  reddish- 
brown,  whilst  the  large  pouch  or  lip  is  of  a 
pinkish-white.  I think  this  proves  its  alliance 
with  the  Sibeiian  C.  acaule. 

C.  MACRANTHUM. — This  is  very  beautiful, 
growing  about  a foot  high,  and  produces  large 
flowers  of  a deep  rich  rosy-purple  hue,  having  a 
large  much  inflated  lip.  It  is  a native  of 
Siberia. 

C.  OCCIDENTALE. — This,  I think,  is  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  a slender  growing  plant,  producing 
a single  flower  at  the  apex  of  its  growth,  ha\'ing 
long  twisted  petals,  which,  together  with  the 
sepals,  are  of  a Bisniark-brown,  the  pouch  being 
white,  veined  with  pink,  giving  it  a striking  and 
distinct  appearance. 

C.  PARViFLORUM. — This  somewhat  re.semhles 
our  British  kind,  C.  Calceolus,  in  growth,  hut 
its  stems  are  taller  and  its  leaves  more  down}'. 
It,  however,  has  longer  sepals  and  petals,  the 
latter  slightly  twisted,  yellow,  streaked  with 
brown,  the  lip  clear  yellow.  It  comes  from  N. 
America. 

C.  PDBESCENS. — This  is  the  so-calleil  Yellow 
Moccasin-flower,  and  it  much  resembles  the  last, 
except  in  its  size,  wliich  is  much  superior.  It 
was  introduced  upwards  of  a century  ago,  the 
sepals  and  petalshave  agreenish  ground,  streaked 
with  brown  ; the  petals  are  slightly  twisted, 
and  the  large  pouch-like  lip  is  of  a rich  deep- 
yellow,  with  a band  of  red  round  the  mouth. 

C.  .SPECTABiLE  is  a fliic  tall  grower  and  an 
abundant  bloomer,  and  its  flowers  too  are  so 
exquisitely  beautiful.  It  grows  from  1 foot 
to  nearly  3 feet  high,  and  fre([uently  bears 
several  flowers  upon  the  scape.  The  flowers  are 
round  and  full,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  pure 
white,  and  the  large  poucli-like  lip  being  of  a 
rich  bright-rose.  On  some  forms  the  lip  is 
white  also,  when  its  other  name  of  C.  album 
suits  it  admirably.  This  species  thrives  well  in 
the  open  air,  but  it  should  always  be  placed  in 
the  shade  ; for  instance,  it  grows  well  with  t he 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  in  an  American 


garden,  it  succeeds  well  in  the  fernery,  also  in 
the  shade.  Wherever  it  is  grown  it  likes  the 
shade.  As  a pot  plant  it  may  be  easily  forceil 
into  bloom.  Matt.  Bramble. 


13.— Shading  a cool  Orchid-house.— 

I use  for  this  purpose  what  the  dealers  call 
scrim.  It  is  a thin  material,  supposed  to  he 
made  from  flax,  and  costs  a shilling  per  yard, 
run  two  yards  in  width.  Cheaper  stufl'  can  be 
had,  but  it  can  only  be  said  to  cost  less  money  ; 
it  is  not  cheaper,  but  dearer,  when  the  lasting 
character  of  the  material  is  considered.  The 
shading  ought  to  be  about  10  inches  away 
from  the  glass — that  is  a good  dist-auco.— > 
J.  D.  E. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CARNATIONS  IN  POTS  AND  WINDOW- 
BOXES. 

Carnation  culture  has  extended  enormously 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  next  to  the  Rose 
it  bids  fair  to  become  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  flowers  for  the  flower  garden. 
The  object  of  this  note  is  to  call  attention  to  its 
merits  and  adaptability  for  growing  in  pots  and 
window-boxes  in  a manner  which  if  not  new  is 
decidedly  uncommon,  but  withal  so  pretty  as 
to  merit  much  extension.  To  see  this  flower  at 
its  worst  in  pots  it  is  necessary  to  attend  the 
Eondon  Carnation  Show.  I need  not  here 
enla,rge  upon  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  way  it 
is  shown  there.  To  have  it  and  see  it  at  its 
best  a plan  must  be  adopted  that  I am  informed 
is  common  on  the  Continent,  and  that  is  to  grow 
it  in  pots  or  boxes  that  can  be  placed  above  the 
eye,  and  there  let  the  plants  grow  and  flower  in 
a free  and  natural  way.  A gentleman  who  had 
seen  Carnations  grown  thus  on  the  balconies  of 
houses  in  Spain  told  me  it  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  he  ever  beheld,  whilst  another 
gentleman  saw  Carnations  grown  in  this  way  in 
a wet  mountainous  district  with  particular 
advantage,  in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  as  seen  graceful  and  unrestrained.  Car- 
nations tied  up  to  stakes  catch  all  the  rain  that 
falls  and  soon  rot  if  there  is  much  of  it,  but 
when  they  hang  down  the  larger  out  petals 
throw  off  the  water  and  assist  to  preserve  the 
flower.  This  alone  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
but  the  chief  point  I would  urge  is  that  it  is  a 
simple  and  beautiful  way  of  growing  a fine 
flower,  and  may  be  adopted  by  those  who  have 
few  beds  and  borders.  About  three  years  ago  I 
was  riding  along  the  Fulham  Palace-road  on“top 
of  an  omnibus,  and  saw  at  quite  a distance  a 
glow  of  colour  from  the  ledges  of  two  second- 
storey  windows.  Upon  reaching  the  spot  I saw 
that  1 hey  were  boxes  filled  with  a deep-crimson 
Carnation,  and  there  was  a marvellous  display 
of  bloom,  surpassing  anything  I had  ever  seen  in 
this  way.  Those  who  desire  to  try  Carnations 
in  this  way  will  find  the  present  time  opportune 
for  making  a beginning,  provided  they  have 
plants  in  pots  ready  for  the  purpose.  Of  course, 
when  treated  in  this  way  the  chief  point  to  aim 
at  is  a fine  display  of  bloom,  and  therefore  all 
idea  of  layering  or  propagating  from  these  plants 
should  be  given  up.  My  way  is  to  select  some 
of  the  strongest  plants  of  vigorous  and  free- 
flowering  kinds  and  pot  them  up  in  autumn, 
keeping  them  in  a cold  frame  all  the  winter. 
Late  in  February  or  early  in  March  they  are 
put  into  their  flowering  pots,  from  five  to  eight 
plants  in  a pot,  according  to  its  size.  These 
pots  are  then  returned  to  the  frames  again  which 
are  kept  close  for  a short  time  till  new  growth 
begins,  when  air  is  freely  admitted  and  ulti- 
mately the  lights  are  entirely  removed,  leaving 
the  plants  fully  exposed.  I do  not  grow  any  in 
boxes,  but  the  routine  would  be  the  same.  In 
either  case  they  should  be  stood  where  they  are 
to  flower  before  the  flower-spikes  grow  too  long, 
as  they  are  easily  broken— at  least,  there  is  risk 
of  breaking  them.  I have  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  them  much  damagerl  by  the  wind 
blowing  them  about,  and  certainly  after  a heavy 
rain  the  flowers  are  none  the  worse.  The  soil  I 
use  for  pot-plants  is  mainly  loam,  with  some  old 
cow-manure  added,  and  sharp  sea  or  river  sand 
to  make  it  porous  ; also  a free  admixture  of 
wood-ashes  to  which  they  are  partial,  and  fail- 
ing this  soot  may  be  added.  Good  garden  soil 
will  answer  if  loam  cannot  be  had,  and  some  of 
the  concentrated  manures — such  as  bone,  meal, 
or  guano— may  be  used.  For  pot-culture  one  is 
able  to  prepare  a better  compost  than  when 
dealing  with  beds  and  borders,  and  the  trouble 
taken  is  well  repaid  with  magnificent  flowers  in 
quantity.  ^ 


.“lOG.T  Window-boxes.— In  so  windy  a 
situation  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  plants 
flower  successfully,  if  even  “ Ceraniums  ” do  not 
succeed  because  of  the  wind.  Tropieolums,  such 
as  r Lobbianmn  Schultzi,  or  T.  canariense. 
may  be  tried.  They  should  be  carefully  trained 
on  strings,  made  into  the  shape  of  a little  ladder, 
as  they  grow,  and  encouraged  to  take  hold  of 
^ soil  and  plenty  of  water 

will  help  them  much  ; no  plants  will  succeed  in 
boxes  without  these.  Blue  Lobelias  wiH  make 


a nice  edging,  with  dwarf  Tropaiolums,  such  as 
“Ruby  King  ” (carmine,  with  dark  foliage) 
behind  them.  Sturdy  plants  of  white  or  buff 
Marguerites,  well  hardened,  may  be  tried,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  failure  of  the  “ Geraniums” 
arose  from  putting  out  weakly  plants  from  a 
greenhouse  without  previous  hardening.  They 
should  be  placed  out-of-doors,  under  slight 
shelter,  in  April  or  May,  and  only  put  into 
position  in  the  boxes  when  short-jointed  and 
strong.  Double-flow'ired  “ Geraniums  ” stand 
wind  much  better  than  the  single  varieties, 
whose  blooms  are  apt  to  suffer  from  it. — R. 


PLANTS  IN  HANGING-BASKETS. 

Few  objects  are  more  beautiful  or  interesting 
than  hanging-baskets  of  plants  in  and  around 


the  dwelling  house.  Many  Ferns  are  particularly 
useful  for  this  purpose,  and  if  arranged  with 
a Draciena  in  the  centre  of  the  basket,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  illustration,  they  always 
look  well  and  give  very  little  trouble.  When 
the  soil  is  dry  the  best  way  is  to  take  them 
down  and  dip  in  a tank  or  tub  of  water. 
Fuchsias,  Begonias,  &c.,  also  are  admirable 
basket-plants. 


;Chinese  Lilies. — You  have  in  all 
probability  kept  the  plants  too  wet,  and  in  too 
close  a room.  I have  just  seen  one  of  the 
finest  masses  of  the  Chinese  Lily  I have  yet  met 
with,  the  spikes  strong,  and  bearing  a large 
number  of  flowers.  The  bulbs  were  put  to 
about  half  their  depth  in  sand,  kept  fairly 
moist,  but  not  quite  dry.  It  is  never  allowed 
to  get  sodden,  and  the  plants  are  kept  in  a well- 
lighted  window  of  a room  in  which  there  is  only 
a fire  occasionally,  and  not  lighted  by  gas. 
The  growth  came  up  remarkably  strong,  and 
every  blossom  has  expanded.  Too  much 
water,  heat,  gaslight,  and  general  neglect  are 
the  causes  that  contribute  to  the  failure  of 
these  Lilies. — C.  T. 

5636. -Myrtle  against  a house.— Even 

south  of  Loudon  the  Myrtle  sometimes  gets 
lulled  though  planted  against  a tvall,  and  i 
should  not  think  it  likely  to  succeed  for  anv 
length  of  time  in  a garden  in  the  midland 
counties.  I ruit-trees  on  both  aspects  would  be 
more  reliable  and  profitable,  but  if  somethin^ 
ornamental  is  desired  it  is  infinitely  better  to 
have  a known  hardy  thing  than  to  experiment 
with  a plant  which  is  all  but  certain  to  fail.— 


ooG7.— A Windo-vV  screen.- The  minia- 
ture conservatory  suggested  would  cost  con- 
siderably more  than  a box,  but  be  much  more 
'iffiea'-ioirt  in  Wdffijif  tha  view.  Estimates  for 


such  a place  can  easily  be  had  from  several  of 
the  glass-house  manufacturers  who  advertise  in 
Gardening,  and  they  would  make  the  window 
screen  so  that  it  can  easily  be  put  up  by  a handy 
man  if  desired.  A small  tank  arrangement 
should  be  fixed  in  it,  or  hot-water  pipes  which 
can  be  kept  hot  in  winter  by  a lamp  placed  in- 
side the  house,  so  as  to  keep  out  frost.  In  such 
a place,  ventilated  at  the  top,  and  manageable 
entirely  from  inside,  many  beautiful  plants 
would  do  well.  Ferns  and  cool-house  Orchids, 
for  instance  (as  the  aspect  is  rather  sunless),  or 
Ferns  with  bulbs  in  spring,  and  pots  of  flower- 
ing plants  placed  amongst  them  in  summer.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  get  much  bloom  on  plants 
grown  in  this  aspect,  except  they  were  Cine- 
rarias, herbaceous  Calceolarias,  or  Orchids  ; but 
the  latter,  which  are  now  so  much  grown,  and 
so  reasonable  in  price, 
would  be  far  the  better 
selection,  choosing  only 
the  varieties  which  are 
classed  as  cool. — L.  R. 

2.  — Plants  for 
outside  window- 
box.  — A plant  that 
must  be  made  good  use 
of  is  Pelargonium  Mine. 
Crousse,  which  is  the 
best  of  all  window-box 
things  for  hangingdown 
over  the  niches.  The 
plant  is  strong  in 
growth,  and  the  pinkish 
coloured  flowers  are 
produced  in  profusion 
over  a long  season.  You 
must  get  the  plants  in 
good  condition  before 
they  are  pu  , out,  and  if 
necessary  repot  them 
now,  and  pinch  out  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  to 
encourage  plenty  of 
lateral  growth.  They 
must  have  a sunny 
position  in  the  green- 
house and  not  be  stinted 
for  water.  This  Pelar- 
gonium is  mere  satisfac- 
tory than  such  things 
as  the  Creeping  Jenny, 
as  they  give  very 
little  trouble  and  Ifloom 
throughout  the  summer.  You  may  press  into 
service  also  such  varieties  of  Tuberous  Begonias 
as  pendula,  and  for  the  sides  to  run  up  over  the 
window,  the  yellow-flowered  Canary  Creeper  is 
most  useful.  For  filling  the  centre  of  the  box 
a large  number  of  things  are  available.  Lobelias, 
Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Campanula  fragilis,  or 
C.  carpatica  (near  the  edge  to  trail  over).  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Musk,  Begonias,  and  similar 
subjects. — C.  T. 

Ordinary  “Geraniums”  in  variety,  Ivy-leaved 

Pelarjioniums,  Fuchsias,  Marguerites,  Befronias  (tuberous). 
Lobelias,  Petunias,  Asters,  Stocks,  and,  indeed,  any  ol 
the  ordinary  run  of  the  plants  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  will  succeed  on  an  east  aspect.— B.  C.  K. 

Pelargoniums,  including  the  Ivy-leaved  section. 

Calceolarias,  and  Paris  Daisies  will  do  very  well  in  the 
eastern  exposure.  To  obtain  an  early  spring  bloom  plant 
Pansies  or  Violas,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Yellow  Wallflowers. 
The  Wallflowers  should  be  in  the  back,  and  the  Forget-me 
notsor  Pansies  in  front. — E.  H. 


28.— Treatment  of  a Hibiscus.— Seeing 
that  some  of  the  Hibiscus  are  hardy,  while 
others  require  a high  temperature  to  keep  them 
alive,  I do  not  see  how  anyone  is  to  help  you 
unless  they  know  to  which  section  your  plants 
belong.  From  what  you  say,  I am  disposed  to 
think  yours  require  a warm-house,  and  that 
cold  has  been  the  cause  of  the  leaves  falling  off. 
I do  not  think  that  too  much  water  has  done 
the  injurjq  altliougli  tliat  would  aggravate 
tlie  e\  il  in  a lower  temperature  than  tlie 
plants  can  endure.  Keep  the  soil  just  moist, 
but  do  not  prune  it  until  you  see  signs  of  re- 
turning vigour. — J.  C.  C. 

t't- — Primula  obconica. — it  is  better  to  sow  a pinch 
of  seed  every  year,  and  keep  up  a supply  of  young  plants. 
Many  of  the  old  ones  would  die  if  planted  out  during  the 
summer,  and  those  that  sun  ive  are  never  so  satisfactory 
as  young  plants. — J.  D.  E. 

Remove  the  plants  in  Slay  to  a cool,  shady,  and 

somewhat  moist  position  in  the  open  air,  and  take  care 
that  they  do  not  become  dry  at  the  rout.  After  a good 
rest  they  will  bloom  all  the  better.  If  th^  plants  get  too 
large  they  may  be  divided,  but  seedlings  6ne  or  two  years 
old  make  much  the  prettiest  and  most  naorons  plant  ' -> 
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PERNS. 

TWO  FINE  BRITISH  FERNS. 

The  two  Ferns  here  figureil — i.e.,  the  upright 
form  of  the  Ilart's-tongue  (Seolopemlrium 
vulgare)  and  the  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis), 
should  receive  more  attention  than  they  do  in 
the  gardens  of  amateurs  and  others.  The  Hart’s- 
tongue  is  a delightful  plant  for  shady  hanks,  and 
also  in  more  sunny  places,  and  it  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil.  The  Royal  Fern  is  one  of  the 


j Uprijjht  form  of  Hart's-longue  Fern  (Scolopemh  iuni 
\ ulgare). 

most  beautiful  of  all  our  native  Ferns  for  a river- 
bank  or  other  moist  locality.  H. 


18.— Perns  in  a Rose-liouse.— The 

reason  Roses  do  better  atone  is  Ijeeause  no  other 
subjects  are  demanding  different  treatment.  In 
a house  of  mixed  plant.s,  unless  a particularly 
careful  selection  has  been  made,  there  are  often 
times  when  one  sid)ject  requires  a slightly 
different  treatment  to  others.  You  can  grow 
Maiden  hair  Ferns  in  a Rose-house  of  the  tem- 
perature you  name,  and  may  use  the  common 
one  (Adiantum  cuneatum)  or  our  British 
species  (A.  capillus-veneris).  There  is  a very 
pretty  variety  of  this  with  larger  segments, 
and  of  the  splendid  golden  shade  found  in  A. 
Farleycnse.  It  was  introduced  some  two  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Dickson's,  of  Chester,  where  I 
saw  it  in  grand  form  in  1892.  Almost  all  of  the 
greenhouse  Adiantums  will  do  well  in  your 
temperature. — P.  U. 

The  only  objection  to  having  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  in  a Rose-house  is  the  certainty 
that  Roses  will  be  attacked  by  green-fly  and 
require  fumigating,  and  Maiden-hair  Ferns  will 
not  stand  strong  Tobacco-smoke.  Any  Ferns 
that  will  stand  smoking  may  be  grown  in  the 
Rose-house  ; these  will  include  all  the  hard- 
leaved \arieties,  the  Pterises,  Aspleniums, 
Cyrtomiums,  Nephrolepis,  Polypodiums,  &c.  I 
was  in  a large  Rose-house  some  time  ago  ; tlie 
Roses  were  planted  along  each  side  of  the 
house,  which  bad  a span-roof,  in  the  centre  bed 
were  planted 'Camellias,  which  were  remarkably 
healthy  and  full  of  blossoms.  Camellias  and 
Roses  form  a profitable  and  interesting  combi- 
nation.— E.  H. 

Maiden  hair  Ferns  will  do  well  in  a Rose- 

house  or  any  house  in  winter  where  the  temper- 
ature is  from  50  degs.  to  05  degs.  The  difficulty 
would  arise  in  the  summer,  for  Roses  like  all  the 
sunlight  they  can  obtain,' and  Ferns  like  partial 
shade  ; but  the  common  Maiden  hair  Fern 
(Adiantum  cuneatum)  will  thrive  with  more 
sunshine  than  is  usually  given  to  them.  The 
plants  would  thrive  underneath  the  Roses,  and 
all  the  better  if  they  were  trained  to  the  .roof 
glass.  Roses  also  prefer  a drier  atmosphere  than 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  but  the  Ferns  might  be  dailj- 
syringed,  and  this  would  compensate  to  a certain 
extent  foi’  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
jihere.  1 may  add  that  the  Ferns  would  do 
l)etter  in  tlie  winter  (lian  summer.--. I.  I).  10. 

-Soil  for  a Hare’s-foot  Pern. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  give  one  delinite  soil  for 
Ferns,  but  if  you  lia\e  a compo.st  made  up 
principally  of  good  flbry  loam,  mixed  good  leaf- 
mould  and  ])eat,  and  sharp  .silver  sand,  it  will 
suffice.  A few  bits  of  charcoal  or  crook  may 
.be  added  with  advantage  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
You  may  . grow  tho  beautiful  Davallia  cana- 
riepse,  which,  ia  t'l/c  .tj-uo  Hare’s'foot  Fern,  in  a 
Warm  "reci!bv*-is9  with  (>u.“^«»s.  The  popular 


English  name  is  in  allusion  to  the  root-stick, 
which  in  thriving  plants  curves  over  the  pot, 
and  looks  like  a hare’s  foot.  — F’.  P. 

They  will  do  very  well  in  peat  and  sand, 

or  there  may  be  one-third  of  turfy  loam,  with  a 
dash  of  leaf-mould.  The  Hare’s-foots  require  a 
lighter  soil  than  the  Maiden  hairs.  Keep  them 
in  a warm  house  till  midsummer.  During 
summer  they  will  do  in  agreenhouse  temperature, 
but  properly  speaking  for  the  most  part  they 
are  stove  Ferns.  A few,  including  Davallia 
canariensis,  will  do  in  a warm  greenhouse,  but 
even  these  after  repotting  should  be  kept  a little 
closer  and  warmer. — E.  H. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

5(153.  — Hedychium  Gardnerianum.  — 

This  plant  should  not  be  kept  in  a cold  green- 
house. It  has  probably  been  injured  by  frost, 
as  the  foliage  should  not  die  off  until  the  new 
growths  are  a foot  or  so  high.  It  may,  how- 
ever, recover,  but  should  for  the  future  be  kept 
in  a temperature  above  40  degs.  during  the 
winter.  It  is  classed  as  a stove  j)lant,  but  in 
reality  does  best  in  an  “ intermediate  ” house. 
It  is  a great  mistake  to  ])ot  it  every  year  ; the 
spikes  of  Iffoom  are  much  finer  when  the  plant 
is  allowed  to  become  tight  in  the  pot,  but  is 
to])-drcssed  at  this  time  with  rich  soil.  'I’his 
Hedychium  requires,  howe^  cr,  a good-si/, ed  ])o(. 
(1(.(  inches  or  12  inches),  when,  with  good  culti- 
vation, it  will  throw  up  five  or  six  s))lcndid 
spikes  of  bloom  in  August,  and  attain  tin-  height 
of  ()  feet.  The  plant  should  bo  allowed  to  rest  in 
winter,  but  not  kept  dust-dry.  In  the  summer 
it  cannot  have  too  much  water,  with  thin 
liquiil-manure  once  or  twice  a week.  It  should 
never  be  potted  in  the  middle  of  winter.  4Vhcn 
division  is  necessary  it  is  best  done  directly 
after  the  jilant  has  bloomed  in  >September,  or  it 
may  be  delayed  till  F’ebruarj'.  fl'he  foliage 
should  be  retained  on  the  plant  until  the  new 
spikes  are  well  up  ; cutting  them  off  pre- 
maturely injures  the  plant,  and  eventually  kills 
it.-  I.  L.  R. 

5643.— Potting  Lobelias.— It  is  unneces- 
sary to  do  this  work,  and  by  far  the  better  plan 
is  to  prick  them  out  into  shallow  boxes.  These 
may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Any 
old  soil  that  has  done  duty  for  potting  purposes 
before  is  suitable,  made  a little  more  fresh  by 
adding  a quantity  of  fresh  leaf-mould  or  rotten 
manure.  After  passing  this  through  a sieve  put 
the  rough  portion  at  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
fill  up  the  boxes  with  the  finer  part  by  pressing 
it  in  firmly,  and  finishing  with  a fiat,  even  surface. 
Dibble  the  seedlings  in  2 inches  apart  each  way, 
give  a good  watering  when  finished,  and  return 
to  the  greenhouse.  They  maj'  be  stood  in  a 
sheltered  spot  out-of-doors  by  the  middle  of 
May  to  harden  off  pre\  ious  to  being  bedded  out. 
— H.  S.  L. 

24.  — Heating  a greenhouse  and 
■vinery. — You  do  not  state  the  height  of  the 
structure,  nor  yet  whether  it  is  a lean-to  or 
span  ; but  if  the  former  three  rows  of  4-inch 
jjiping  along  the  front  will  alibi'd  sufficient 
wai'inth  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  This  means 
about  100  feet  of  pijiing  altogether,  and  to  heat 
this  amount  you  may  have  either  one  of  the 
numerous  independent  slow-combustion  boilers, 
or  a small  saddle,  set  in  brickwork — either  Will 
answer. — B.  C;  R. 

23.— Creeper  for  a conservatory.  -If 

you  have  tried  Cobasa  scandens,  Tacsonias, 
and  Habrothamnus,  and  are  dissatisfied  with 
them,  I do  not  know  of  anything  that  is  likely 
to  suit.  The  fact  that  the  stems  get  bare  of 
leaves  is  what  happens  to  a good  many  creepers 
as  they  get  older.  Perhaps  the  bottom  part  of 
your  conservatory  is  very  dark,  if  so  that  will 
in  some  measure  account  for  your  trouble.  The 
best  jffants  to  retain  their  foliage  down  to  the 
floor  is  the  green-leaved  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
but  they  must  have  plenty  of  light.  The 
variety  named  Henry  Jacoby  will  in  a few  years 
reach  to  a height  of  1 0 feet,  and  Vesuvius  will 
reach  6 feet. — J.  G.  C. 

5625.— Begonias  flowering.  — Begonias 
will  flower  the  same  season  as  the  seeds  arc  sown, 
but  a brisk  heat  is  required  in  the  early  stages. 
()nrs  were  sown  the  first  day  of  the  mon1;h, 
February,  iu  a temperature  of  70  degs.  They 
■iu-e  now",  the  fiOth,-  being  prisked  but  an  ij«h 


apart  in  very  shallow  boxes.  It  is  important 
that  the  young  seedlings  be  thus  done  while 
very  tiny  as  they  decay  I’cadily  if  left  thickly  in 
the  seed-pans.  They  will  remain  in  the  same 
temperature  until  each  plant  has  made  three  or 
four  leaves.  A cooler  position  will  then  be  given, 
as  well  as  being  potted  singly.  A compost  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver-sand  suits  the 
Begonias  well,  the  pots  must  have  am])le 
drainage  at  the  bottom  and  well  supplied  ■«  ith 
water  as  the  plants  attain  size  and  vigour. — 
H.  8.  L. 

Yes,  Begonia  seeds  sown  early  in  February  in 

brisk  heat  in  pots  or  pans,  and  in  April  potted  oft  in3-inoh 
pots  and  shifted  into  5-inch  pots  in  July.  They  will 
flower  in  these  during  September  and  October.  The 
plants  should  never  be  let  suffer  for  want  of  water.— 
P.  O.  D. 

5656.  —Marguerite  Carnations.  —These 
bloom  satisfactorily  in  winter,  and  a gardening 
friend  of  mine  is  hardly  ever  without  flowers  of 
this  strain  in  greater  or  lesser  quantity  through- 
out the  winter — in  fact,  they  almost  keep  bloom- 
ing till  the  hardy  outdoor  kinds  come  again.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time  now,  but  some- 
thing depends  upon  convenience.  Like  all  Car- 
nations these  cannot  bear  coddling  or  excessive 
heat  when  young,  and  therefore  it  might  be  wise 
to  defer  sowing  till  two  or  three  weeks  later,  and 
then  the  plants  would  grow  on  unchecked,  and 
not  get  too  forward  before  the  time  comes  to 
plant  them  outside.  I’rcvious  to  planting  out, 
which  may  be  done  early  in  May,  they  should  of 
course  be  thoroughly  exposed  and  hardened  off. 
The}'  will  do  much  better  by  being  planted  out 
than  they  would  if  kept  in  pots  all  through  (bn 
year.  Early  in  September  they  shoidd  be 
potted  up,  and  if  the  weather  is  Ijriglit  at  the 
time,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  close - 
shaded  and  moist  for  a few  <lays.  From  thence 
through  the  winter  a general  temperature  will 
keep  them  going,  one  of  from  .50  degs.  to  .55  degs. 
suiting  them  well ; but  in  a lower  temperature 
they  will  open  their  flow'ers  if  there  is  sufficient 
heat  to  expel  excessive  moisture,  the  chief  thing 
to  be  guarded  against  during  November  and 
December.  Just  before  Christmas  I saw  some 
plants  flowering  admirably  in  a frame  that  only 
liad  a row  of  piping  round  it  sufficient  to  keep 
out  frost  and  dispel  damp. — A.  H. 

31.— Bedding  plants  from  seed  — A 
range  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  or  65  degs.  will  do 
nicely  for  raising  Gallardias  and  similar  things, 
and  would  be  termed  a “ gentle  ” or  intermediate 
heat.  The  temperature  of  a “ cold  frame  ’’  may 
be  anything  from  freezing  point  to  70  degs.  or 
80  degs.,  according  to  the  weather  and  amount 
of  sun,  &c.  It  means  simply  that  no  artificial 
heat  whatever  is  employed,  but  the  most  sliould 
be  made  of  the  warmth  from  the  sun  In-  closing 
early  and  matting  the  glass  up  on  cold  nights. 
An  empty  room  will  do  to  raise  many  seeds  in, 
but  directly  the  plants  appear  they  must  be 


Roytil  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis). 

(See  article  “ Two  Fine  British  Ferns.”) 

placed  close  to  the  window  or  they  will  “ draw  ” 
all  to  one  side.  Carnation  seed  will  do  better 
in  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
45  degs.  to  60  degs.,  than  in  anything  higher, 
but  the  beginning  of  April  is  quite  early  enough 
to  sow  these. — B.  C.  R. 

4.— Gro'wing  a Cactus. — The  soil  for  this 
class  of  irlants  must  be  of  a porous  nature. 
Rough  loam  and  leaf-mould  m equal  parts  made 
very  porous  with  old  plaster  and  fragments  of 
brick,  broken  up  fine,  bits  of  charcoal,  &c. , Avith 
some  sharp  sand,  will  grow  them  well.  Cactuses 
4rr«  usually  grorvn  in  comparatively  small  pots  j 
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some  of  the  species  will  go  for  years  without 
repotting.  Keep  the  plants  dry  during  winter, 
hut  do  not  porinit  the  growtli  to  shrivel  up.  As 
the  days  lengthen,  about  March,  begin  giving  a 
little  water,  and  from  then  onwards  till 
September  keep  the  roots  moist.  Keep  them  in 
the  sunsliine  as  much  as  possible.  Most  of  them 
maybe  placed  in  the  open  air  altogether  in  August 
for  a few  weeks  to  complete  the  ripening.  I 
always  find  a month  or  six  weeks  in  the  open  ait- 
exposed  to  the  sunshine  makes  them  flower  freely 
the  following  spring  and  summer. — E.  H. 

56 1 8. —Propagating  Gardenias.  -These 
are  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the 
half  or  two  thirds  ripened  wood  inserted  in 
March.  They  should  be  taken  from  plants  that 
have  been  kept  in  heat  for  some  time  previously, 
and  ought  to  be  inserted  in  a compost  of  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  sand,  with  some  sand  on  the 
surface,  either  singly  in  small  pots  or  several 
together  in  the  5-inch  or  6-inch  size.  Plunge 
them  in  a brisk  hot-bed,  and  keep  close,  moist, 
and  shaded  until  rooted. — B.  C.  R. 


A,uy  shoots  of  these,  whether  young-  or  old,  will  root 

firmly  in  a moist  stove  heat.  But  I prefer  shoots  of  par- 
tially-ripened growth  about  i inches  long.  Give  a com- 
post of  sand,  leaf-soil,  and  peat,  and  a bottom-heat  of 
70  degs.  to  SO  degs.,  when  they  will  root  with  remarkable 
freedom. — P.  U.  ^ 

^ Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  under  bell-glass  in  a 

brisk  bottom-heat  will  iiuickly  root. — E.  H. 

5641.— China  Asters  in  pots.— The 

seedlings  may  be  first  put  into  66  size  pots, 
then  in  48’s,  or  5-inch,  and  the  distance  in 
pricking  them  out  should  be  about  2 inches 
apart.  If  tliey  are  to  be  bedded  out  this  pricking 
out  will  suffice.  The  China  Aster  is  very  easily 
grown  if  the  soil  is  kept  moderately  moist,  and 
the  plants  are  not  drawn  up  by  being  too  far 
from  the  glass.  I grew  a number  last  year  in  an 
ordinary  unheated  greenhouse. — F.  P. 

5668.  — Azaleas  losing  their  leaves.— 

There  are  three  causes  of  this — drought,  insect 
pests,  and  starvation.  When  growing.  Azaleas 
require  plenty  of  moisture,  especially  in  the  way 
of  syringing.  They  also  need  some  kind  of  food ; 
soot  is  an  excellent  kind.  Thrips  and  red-spider 
will  cause  the  loss  of  leaves  even  when  other 
conditions  are  favourable.  Watch  closely,  and 
use  some  insecticide  immediately  insects  appear. 
I prefer  to  dip  the  plants  into  a solution,  and 
then  syringe  it  off  with,  or  dip  them  into,  clear 
water  ten  minutes  or  so  afterwards.  — P.  U. 

The  Azaleas  must  have  received  a very 

bad  check  forthem  tobehavein  this  way,  and  you 
may  put  it  down  to  the  plants  having  been  kept 
too  dry  at  the  root.  I presume  you  are  writino- 
of  plants  kept  in  a greenhouse,  not  purchased  at 
a nursery  and  then  kept  in  a room,  as  this  is  due 
to  the  complete  change  in  temperature.  Other- 
wise it  must  be  put  down  to  a dry  soil,  careless 
watering,  giving  an  over-supply,  or  cold 
draughts,  which  would  also  inflict  a severe 
check.  The  Azalea  is  by  no  means  a tender 
plant,  but  cold  currents  of  air  are  hurtful. — 
(J.  T. 

5635.  — U nsatisfactory  Hyacinths.  — 

This  is  a perennial  subject.  I should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  bulbs  themselves  are  not  up 
to  the  mark,  but  all  are  apt  to  throw  up  side- 
shoots.  The  finest  bulbs  are  not  got,  as  many 
suppose,  from  the  Dutch  growers,  but  from 
English  nurserymen.  But  one  must  not  blame 
the  bulbs  too  often,  however,  when  cheap, 
badly  ripened,  but  the  grower,  as  too  much 
artificial  heat  given  before  the  roots  have 
properly  formed  will  result  in  the  stunted,  un- 
satisfactory spike  complained  of. — C.  T. 


Your  bulbs  must  be  poor  and  weak,  and  possibly 

the  varieties  may  be  unsuitable  tor  glasses.  Good  bulbs 
are  flowering  well  this  season. — E.  H. 

,19;— Creepers  for  an  unheated  house.— Try 
the  Lapagerias  ; they  will  do  best  if  planted  in  a bed  of 
peat,  well  drained.  Rosea  ought  to  do  if  a good  border  is 
made.  Boxes  are  generally  unsatisfactory,  especiallv 
small  boxes.  Myrtles  would  do  on  the  back  wall,  and 
Clematis  in  variety,  and  the  naked-flowered  Jasmine  will 
flower  in  winter.  The  American  Bindweed  would  hardly  be 
satisfactory  under  glass.— E.  H. 


Plumbago.— The  removal  of  the  plant  in 
the  dull  season  of  course  imparted  a check  to  the  plant, 
but  it  will  come  round  all  right  in  time.  Wait  until 
growth  recommences,  then  cut  out  all  the  weak  wood 
and  shorten  the  strong  to  a sound  point.  Do  hot  give 
much  water  at  present. ---B.  OR 


Orange-trees. — Many  people  ainus( 
tncinseives  by  raisin"’  Oran^’ctrees  from  the  pips  o 
Imported  Oranges.  But  the  plants  v/ill  not  procluc( 
nowers  or  fruits  till  grafted,  and  the  grafeinff  rcnuiroi 
some  scill  and  a dose  frame  or  house  to  keep  the  plant! 
Ip.  Icr  a time  till  the  union  1b' perfect, —E,  H.  ^ ^ 


5628. —Plants  near  the  glass.— This 
question  cannot  be  answered  on  the  rule  of 
thumb  principle.  A good  deal  depends  on 
what  plants  they  are,  and  tlic  condition  they 
are  in,  and  tlie  season  of  tlie  year.  At  tlie  same 
time  I agree  with  the  advice  generally.  Seed- 
ling plants  and  freshly  potted  cuttings  should 
always  have  plenty  of  light,  providing  they  are 
shaded  at  first  from  bright  sun,  and  not  in 
danger  of  being  nipped  by  frost.  The  tops  of 
the  plants  may  be  from  6 inches  to  12  inches 
from  the  glass.  A good  deal  also  depends  on 
the  construction  of  the  bouse,  and  whether  tlie 
roof  is  covered  by  Vines  or  creepers.  In  a very 
light  house  most  plants  would  do  better  3 feet 
away  from  the  glass  than  they  would  at  1 foot 
in  a dark  one.  In  summer  many  plants  suffer 
from  being  too  near  the  glass,  because  the  sun 
has  more  power  on  them  than  those  farther 
away  from  it,  and  in  winter,  especially  in  badly- 
heated  houses,  plants  close  to  the  glass  are  in 
danger  of  being  frozen,  so  that  the  querist  will 
see  it  is  one  of  those  nice  points  that  do  not 
admit  of  a v^ery  clear  answer  being  given. — 
J.  C.  C. 

“ J.  E.  P.  ” should  keep  the  plants  about 

a foot  or  so  from  the  glass.  As  a rule,  the  class 
of  subjects  treated  upon  when  advice  is  given 
to  keep  them  near  the  glass  are  better  grown 
upon  a shelf.  We  cannot  say  just  how  near, 
as  so  much  must  depend  upon  the  growth  of 
the  particular  subject.  But  it  is  because  of  the 
tendency  to  lanky  growth,  caused  by  the  plant 
always  advancing  towards  the  stronger  light, 
that  a nearness  to  the  glass  is  desirable.  You 
cannot  get  a well-proportioned  plant  of  many 
subjects  without  tins.  A foot  or  so  is  a very 
useful  distance,  but  as  the  plants  grow  they 
would  be  too  close,  therefore  we  must  either 
allow  more  distance  or  shift  them  as  they 
require  it. — P.  U. 

5672.— Plants  in  a conservatory  with 
Ferns. — The  only  way  is  to  be  careful  and  not 
to  maintain  too  great  a heat,  as  it  is  certainly 
not  wise  to  let  plants  stand  over  the  liot-water 
pipes.  But  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house or  conservatory  it  does  not  matter  greatly. 
The  only  thing  will  be  in  the  case  of  Perns  to 
syringe  them  more  frequently,  and  see  that  they 
do  not  get  dry.  The  soil  in  the  pots  will  soon 
get  dust  dry  under  such  conditions.  In  the 
conservatory  yon  may  grow  a good  list  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  a good  dozen  would  he  : 
Cannell’s  Favourite  (rose,  touched  with  magenta), 
iSwanley  Cem  (rose-salmon).  Lady  Brooke 
(white  and  pink).  Lady  Rosebery  (deep-salmon), 
Eurydice  (pinkish-purple),  8ouv.  ile.  Mirande 
(pink  and  white),  Mrs.  Wildsmitli  (rose),  and 
8wanley  (single  white),  all  tlicsc  being  single 
kinds.  Of  the  doubles  select  E.  V.  Raspail 
(scarlet),  Swanley  (double  white),  and  H.  M. 
Stanley  (of  a pinkish  shade).  Besides  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  you  may  grow  Fuchsias,  such  a 
plant  as  Acacia  arniata,  deep-green  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers;  the  Agapaiithus,  hotli  the  typical 
blue-flowered  kind  and  the  wliito  variety  ; 
Agatluea  cadestis,  the  Calla  or  Arum  Lily 
(Calla  aithiopica),  or  its  miniature  form,  Little 
Gem,  which  is  smaller  in  every  way  than  the 
parent  ; the  Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra),  valu- 
able for  its  variegated  leafage  ; Astilbe  japonica, 
erroneously  called  a Spiraea,  which  has  feathery 
white  flowers  ; Tuberous  Begonias,  pot-Roses, 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Dwarf  Canna.s,  many  of 
which  have  very  showy  and  finely-coloured 
flowers  ; Carnations,  Oestrum  (Hahrothamnns) 
elegans  for  a pillar  ; Chrysantliemums  for  the 
autumn  and  the  winter ; Cytisus  raeemosus, 
which  has  an  abundance  of  sweetly-scented 
yellow  flowers  ; Cypripeclium  insigne,  a very 
good  Orchid  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  ; 
Eupatorium  Wendlandi,  India-rubber-plant, 
the  beautiful  Maiden’s  Wreath  ( Francoa  ramosa), 
Grevillea  robusta,  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
and  many  foliage  plants.  All  the  above  may  be 
grown,  and,  of  course,  the  list  could  be  con- 
siderably extended,  but  doubtless  you  have 
quite  sufficient  number  to  begin  v/itli.  — C.  T. 

5685.  — Brick  pits.  ■ — I am  wondering 
whether  yon  mean  five  separate  pits,  or  five 
lights  in  a pit.  . I shall  answer  you  under  the  ' 
impression  it  is  the  latter.  The  bottom  of  the 
pit  should  be  at  least  2 feet  below  the  surface, 
and  the  front  wall  18  inches  above  it,  which 
makes  a,  height  of  feet  from  tho  front  wall. 
The  hack  wall  shoulcl  bo  2^  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding level.  Good  ordinary  mortar  w-iii  do 


to  build  with,  and  the  same  will  do  to  (ix  the 
wall-plate  if  you  place  it  on  a good  bed  of  the 
mortar.  You  must  have  a bed  of  manure  to  fur- 
nish bottom-heat  if  you  wisli  to  grow  early  crops 
of  either  Melons  or  Cucuinliers.  In  that  case 
a How  and  return  3-inch  hot-water  pipe  along 
the  front—  the  top  of  the  flow-pipe  being  lirouglit 
up  to  the  tojj  of  the  brickwork — will  he  valu- 
able. The  water  can  he  heated  by  a boiler 
fixed  at  one  end  of  the  pit.  If  you  do  not  in- 
tend to  use  manure  as  a heating  medium  you 
need  not  take  out  any  earth  from  the  bottom, 
only  sufficient  for  the  foundations  for  the  walls. 
— J.  C.  C. 

5597.— Uses  of  a propagator.— A great 
many  flowers  for  outside  growing  may  be  raised 
in  a propagator,  but  all  the  seeds  mentioned  by 
“Ignoramus”  do  not  reciuire  so  much  heat ; Sweet 
Pea,  for  instance,  which  would  do  better  if  sown 
outside.  All  good  seed  dealers  now  add  cultural 
directions  on  the  outside  of  the  packets  of  seeds, 
which  will  give  the  proper  time  to  raise  them 
and  state  whether  they  are  hardy  or  half-hardy. 
The  propagator  should  be  kept  at  a regular  tem- 
perature night  and  day  by  the  lamp  ; hut  this 
should  not  exceed  80  degs. , and  a small  thermo- 
meter can  he  lowered  into  the  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
to  ascertain  this.  Half-hardy  seeds,  such  as 
Lobelia,  Yerhena,  and  Phlox  Drummondimay  he 
put  in  at  once,  not  covering  the  seeds  too  deeply 
(the  Lobelia  not  at  all)  in  well-drained  shallow 
boxes  of  light  soil— sand  and  leaf-mould,  with  a 
little  fine  loam.  When  the  seedlings  are  up 
they  should  lie  removed  from  the  propagator, 
and  this  is  a dangerous  time  for  tliem,  as  the 
least  chill  will  he  fatal.  They  should  be  covered 
with  a hit  or  two  of  glass  (if  broken  all  the 
better),  allowing  them  daily  more  air  as  tliey 
become  inured  to  the  outer  air,  until  they  will 
stand  a light,  sunny  window,  with  fresh  air, 
hut  no  cutting  draught.  They  can  then  be  potted 
off'  into  tlmmh-pots,  and  shaded  again  for  a day 
or  two,  after  which  they  should  be  made  as 
hardy  as  possible  before  May,  when  they  can  go 
out  into  the  garden.  Cuttings  of  “ Geraniums  ” 
do  not  like  a moist  atmosphere,  and  would  do 
better  in  a sunny  window  than  in  a propagator  ; 
hut  cuttings  of  many  other  plants,  such  as  Bego- 
nias, Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  &c. ),  can  be  quickly 
rooted  in  a propagator  in  spring  in  small  pots  of 
light  sandy  soil,  with  plenty  of  tepid  water. 
Both  seeds  and  cuttings  prefer  to  he  shaded  at 
first  from  sunshine,  and  the  greatest  dangers  to 
the  young  plants  are  wlien  tliey  are  moved  from 
the  warm,  moist  air  of  the  propagator.  Pots  of 
cuttings  can  be  then  placed  in  a box  about  a foot 
deep,  standing  on  a layer  of  damp  ashes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  covered  with  hits  of 
glass,  which  should  gradually  he  removed  as 
they  become  established.  They  should  he  in 
the  propagator  until  they  show  liy  their  growth 
that  they  have  taken  root.  The  propagatoi' 
should  have  an  opening  next  the  top  to  allow  of 
tlie  escape  of  “ steam,'’  witliout  tliis  the  atmos- 
phere would  1)0  too  (lamp  and  close  for  most 
plants.  If  too  much  moi.sture  arises  in  the 
Cocoa-nut-tilire  pl.ice  a covering  over  part  of 
the  water  hetween  it  and  the  lilire  ; either  wood 
or  zinc  will  answer  for  this.— I.  L.  R. 

5547.— Growing  Heliotropes. -If  you 
have  old  plants  of  these  they  sliould  hloom 
well  enough,  especially  if  they  have  been  let 
to  ripen  somewhat.  I _ take  it  you  prefer 
the  flowers  in  winter  and  very  early  spring.  In 
this  case  you  should  not  keep  them  growing  too 
freely  during  summer  or  autiinm.  Only  suffi- 
cient water  to  keep  the  wood  from  perishing 
will  seciure  ripeness  of  the  desired  kind,  and 
when  slightly  trimmed  back,  more  water  given, 
with  the  additional  heat  artificially,  you  -will 
soon  have  flowering  growths.  Too  rich  and 
rampant  a growth  does  not  bloom  with  the 
same  freedom  as  a medium  growth  upon  wood 
that  has  liad  a slight  rest. — P.  U. 

5555.— Propagating  Ficus  elastica. 

Now  is  by  far  the  best  time  for  propagating 
these,  and  I will  briefly  describe  a metliod 
we  have  found  successful.  lYe  will  suppose 
your  plant  has  been  in  a room  all  winter,  and  is 
now  ready  to  make  new  growth  if  not,  then 
place  it  in  the  greenhouse  for  a couple  of  weeks 
before  cutting  it  up.  Do  not  remove  the 
leaves  from  the  eyes ; but  where  they  liavc 
already  dropped  oil  tiie  eyes  will  still  be  useful. 
Simply  insert  the  knife  just  above  an  eye,  and 
theiScut  slantwise  until  it  comes  out  jus”t  atove 
the  next  one.  It  will  leave'  * tengue  iipeh 
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others,  hut  this  is  an  advantage  rather  than 
not.  Insert  the  knife  opposite  the  eye  and 
repeat  the  process.  What  we  retjuire  is  as 
much  surface  for  root  formation  as  possible, 
and  this  plan  gives  us  a slanting  cut  from  eye 
to  eye.  Pot  firmly  in  a compost  of  leaf-soil, 
peat,  and  sand  ; tie  up  the  leaves  to  a small 
stick  ; then  place  the  whole  in  a strong  bottom- 
heat  and  keep  them  welt  syringed.  Imme- 
diately the  eyes  are  removed  it  is  best  to  drop 
them  into  some  dry  sand,  or  the  milky,  sticky 
sap  will  almost  exhaust  itself. — P.  U. 

5526.— Raising  Beg’onias  from  seed. 
— The  end  of  .January  is  the  best  time  for 
sowing  seeds  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  sow 
them  in  pans  or  wooden  boxes,  using  a soil 
composed  of  loam,  flaky  leaf-mould,  and  plenty 
of  sharp  silver-sand.  Mix  these  well  together, 
and  put  a little  well-sifted  material  on  the  top, 
which  must  be  made  perfectly  smooth  for  tlie 
reception  of  the  seed.  Press  it  down  well,  and 
then  dip  it  in  water,  as  if  watered  after  the 
seed  is  sown  the  majority  of  the  latter  would  be 
in  all  probability  washed  away.  Put  the  pans 
on  a hot-bed  or  in  a house  with  a temperature 
between  65  degs.  and  70  degs. , with  a little 
l)ottom-heat,  if  possible.  When  the  seedlings 
are  up,  which  they  will  do  very  irregularly, 
prick  them  off  into  other  pans  or  boxes,  and  bj' 
the  middle  of  May  harden  them  oft'  for  planting 
out,  or  a few  of  the  stronger  may  be  reserved 
for  potting  for  the  greenhouse.  — F.  P. 

5-106.— Cytisus  cuttings.— In  reply  to 
“ G.  T.  M.,”  young  wood  about  2 inches  in  length, 
cut  off  at  a joint  and  carefully  inserted  in  a 
compost  of  leaf-soil  and  coarse  sand,  equal 
parts  of  each,  and  placed  under  a close  case  in 
the  ordinary  temperature  used  for  soft-wooded 
greenhouse  plants,  will  usuallj'  root  freely. 
Their  chief  enemy  is  damp  : for  while  they  need 
an  occasional  sprinkling,  they  are  apt  to  damp- 
oft'  more  than  many  subjects.  When  rooted, 
expose  to  more  air,  and  pinch  out  the  points  of 
growth.  Pol  on  into  “ thumbs,”  and  gradually 
shift  to  4-inch  pots,  meanwhile  heading  them 
again  and  giving  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tem- 
perature. In  the  early  autumn,  trim  them 
round  into  little  bushes  and  pot  into  a rich 
compost,  using  a 32  pot.  They  like  generous 
treatment  and  plenty  of  water  while  growing. — 
P.  U. 


27.— Liquid-manure.— To  say  that  the 
way  you  applied  the  liquid  did  no  good  would 
be  wrong,  as  no  doubt  some  of  it  reached  a few 
of  the  roots  ; but  it  would  do  ten  times  more 
good  if  you  were  to  throw  it  on  the  Grass  as 
you  suggest.  Seeing  that  the  roots  extend  as 
far  out  as  the  branches,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  which  way  is  likely  to  benefit  the 
trees  most.  You  will  please  understand  that  a 
Imcketful  or  two  for  a single  tree  would  do 
very  little  good.  Supposing  the  bi’anches 
extend  8 feet  away  from  the  bole,  each  tree 
sliould  ha\e,  at  one,  time  4<l  gallons  of  the 
lii|uid,  and  lliis  (juantity  applied  twice  during 
the  time  the  fruit  is  swelling. — J.  C.  U. 

5642.— Gold-fish  in  aglass  vase.— If  you 
can  obtain  it,  fill  the  vase  with  river  or  pond 
water,  which  maybe  left  to  stand  in  another  vessel 
till  clear.  If  you  must  use  hard  water  put  a 
piece  of  common  rock  salt  (such  as  is  given  to 
horses)  about  the  size  of  a common  marble  into 
the  water  a couple  of  days  before  you  introduce 
the  fish.  Place  a few  clean  pebbles  at  the 
boitom,  and  cover  with  well-waslied  sand.  A 
plant  of  some  kind  (Vallisneria  is  tlie  best) 
aerates  the  water,  and  tends  to  keep  the  fish 
liealthy.  A stone  will  keep  the  root  dowm. 
The  vase  must  be  kept  shaded  from  bright 
light  or  the  sides  of  it  will  quickly  become 
covered  with  a green,  Moss-like  growth.  Do 
not  change  the  water  until  it  becomes  oft'ensive. 
If  the  fish  come  to  the  top  of  the  water  and 
remain  there  gasping  as  it  were  for  breath 
aiirate  the  water  by  .igitating  the  surface  with 
a stick,  or  take  a cui)ful  out  and  let  it  fall  into 
ihc  vase  again  from  a height  a little  at  a time. 
Very  little  food  is  required,  only,  in  fact,  such 
as  the  fish  ■will  dei'our  greedily  at  once.  Ants’ 
eggs  are  very  good.  They  are  also  very  fond  of 
a bit  of  fish,  especially  the  roe.  No  bread 
should  be  given.  Gold-fish  live  to  a great  age. 
—A.  'W. 

6552.— Scaring  birds.— The  beat  thing  I could  advise 
you  to  do  is  train  a few  good  cats  to  stay  in  the  garden,  as 
The  sight  of  a cat  keeps  away  the  birds  ; or  put  up  some 
f»«th»rs  and  Threads  around  the  bushes,— P 0,  Pi 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENiNo/re«  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  CooeiU-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  shmild  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  natne  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  queiy  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
vn  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication 

Anstvers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

49. — Begonias  from  seeds.—What  time  will  Bego- 
nias flower  from  seeds  sown  now  in  hot  bed  V — Alba. 

50.  — Red-spider. — Will  anyone  kindly  inform  me  how 
to  get  rid  of  the  red-spider  in  frames  ami  greenhouse '! — 

A.  C. 

.51.— Snotvdrops  from  seed.— Can  Snowdrops  be 
successfully  grown  from  seed  '?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  way 
of  doing  this '?— C.  F.  S. 

52. — Heliotrope  from  seeds.— When  will  Helio- 
trope flower  which  is  sown  now  in  a hot-bed,  and  how  long 
remain  in  flower  ? — .\lba. 

53. — Cuttings  of  Andromeda.— Will  someone 
please  inform  me  the  right  season  for  taking  cuttings  of 
Andromeda  floribunda,  and  should  they  be  placed  in  lieat, 
or  out-of-doors? — E.  D. 

54. — Roller  for  a tennis-lawn.— will  someone 
please  to  inform  me  of  the  most  suitable  roller  for  a tennis- 
lawn?  The  best  size,  weight,  and  maker,  equal  to  one 
man  power? — C.  Marriott. 

55. — A Yew-hedge.— I have  an  e.xtensive  Yew-hedge 
of  young  trees,  and  shall  be  glad  if  anvone  will  advise 
me  of  the  proper  time  to  jirune  them,  and  whether  more 
than  once  a year? — M.  I.  K. 

.5(1.— Plants  for  a window.— Will  somebody  please 
give  me  the  names  of  a few  plants  for  a window  of  a room 
where  gas  is  used  ? I have  no  greenhouse.  I find  that 
“ Geraniums  ” die  after  a time. — Anxious. 

57.  — Patience  Dock.— I should  be  glad  to  know 
where  I can  obtain  seeds  of  this,  called  by  the  French 
“ Rhubarbe  des  Moines.”  Would  it  grow  under  Fir-trees, 
to  the  south  of  a wall  ? What  other  crop  would  do  there  ? 
— C.  T.  B. 

58. — Calla  or  Arum  Lily.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  when  the  Calla  or  Arum  Lily  was  first  imported 
into  this  country,  and  how  many  sorts  there  are,  their 
names  and  colour  of  flowers,  and  general  cultivation  ? 
— W.  Brown. 

59. — Climbers  in  a greenhouse.— Will  someone 
kindly  name  a few  suitable  climbers  for  the  border  of  a 
greenhouse  ? Temperature  in  summer  65  degs.  to  85  degs., 
and  in  winter  with  lamp  38  degs.  to  45  degs.  South-east 
aspect.— J.  G. 

60. -  -“  American  Blight.”— Will  someone  kindly 
name  a simple  remedy  or  preventive  for  “ American 
Blight”  on  fruit-trees,  and  how  it  can  first  be  detected  ? 
I only  possess  one  tree  each  of  Pear,  Plmn,  and  Apple. — 
Beqinner,  Hornsey. 

61. — Single  Anemones.— M’ill  someone  kindly  give 
full  particulars  of  treatment  for  Anemones,  time  of  plant- 
ing, nature  of  soil,  and  when  they  will  blossom  ? Whether 
they  should  be  removed  annually,  or  remain  in  the  same 
ground  ?— R.  Castbll. 

62. — Ivy  and  a climbing  Rose.— I should  be 
pleased  to  know  if  an  Ivy  and  Climbing  Rose  will  grow 
together,  or  if  the  Ivy  will  injure  the  Rose?  Please  also 
to  give  me  name  of  the  Tea  Rose  likely  to  succeed,  also 
name  of  Ivy  ? — Ivy  Bank. 

63. — An  old  shale  heap.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  of  anything  that  will  grow  on  an  old  shale  heap 
(from  a railway  cutting)  of  about  one  acre  in  extent,  so 
as  to  keep  the  shale  from  being  blown  on  to  the 
neighbouring  fields  in  windy  weather  ?— E.  .S. 

64  — Raising  Tomatoes.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  what  soil  is  best  to  sow  Tomatoes  in?  Should  they 
have  direct  heat  from  a lamp  in  a conservatory,  or  will 
they  do  in  seed-pans  in  a greenhouse  ? W hen  should  they 
he  pricked  out  into  a trench  in  the  greenhouse?— C.  T.  B. 

65. — Calceolarias  in  cold  frames.— I have 
some  yellow  and  bronze  Calceolarias  in  cold  frames,  w hich 
I think  are  growing  rather  tall  and  spindly.  Should  they 
be  pinched  back  before  being  planted  out,  and  would 
anyone  kindly  give  me  some  hints  on  their  culture'? — 
Constant  Ke.adbr. 

66. — Climbing  Rose  in  a pot.-  I have  a climbing 
Rose,  growing  in  a pot ; it  is  healthy  and  about  6 feet  in 
height.  The  leading  shoot  got  broken  off,  and  since  then 
it  has  continually  kept  dying  down  ; although  I have  cut  it 
off  below  the  part  affected,  it  has  still  kept  dying  off. 
■Whafshould  I do'? — CoIMber. 

67. — Asparagus  culture.— IVill  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  grow  Asparagus  out-of-doors  ? I 
have  been  advised  not  to  make  beds,  out  trench  a piece  of 
ground  and  put  the  plants  (three  years  old)  in  1 yard 
apart.  Is  this  better  than  4-feet  beds  with  the  plants 
1 foot  apart?  The  soil  is  light  on  gravel— F.  C. 

68  —Early  Cabbages.— I sowed  Sutton’s  Earliest, 
Iiittls  Ge«i|  and  Ltrf  a York  first  ■weak  in  Sapfewiber-  They 


are  nice  little  plants  now.  When  should  they  be  planted 
out,  and  will  they  do  well?  I mean  not  run  to  seed,  some 
sown  third  week  in  July  doing  so.  What  is  the  reason? 
Do  they  do  this  if  sown  at  any  other  season? — Cabbage- 
man. 

69. — Cucumbers  and  a paraffin-oil  stove.— 

Would  someone  tell  me  if  a small  paraffin  oU-stove  beneath 
a pan  of  water  would  hurt  young  Cucumber-plants  already 
planted  out  in  a small  house  ? Which  would  be  preferable 
—a  temperature  of  only  50  degs.  on  a cold  night,  or  of 
60  degs.  to  05  degs.  witli  the  auxiliary  aid  of  the  said  oil 
stove  ■?— Cool  Cucumber. 

70.  — Half -standard  Roses. — I have  just  planted 
three  half-standard  Roses  : Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Countess 
of  Oxford,  and  Madame  Charles  Wood.  They  are  all 
strong  plants,  and  each  have  several  shoots  8 inches  to 
10  inches  long.  Should  be  glad  to  know  if  they  ought  to 
be  pruned,  and  if  so  when  is  the  best  time,  and  how  far 
should  they  be  cut  back  '? — T.  C.,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

71.  — A flO'wer  garden.— I have  a flower  garden 
which  is  divided  into  four  plots.  I want  to  plant  the  centre 
beds  of  each  plot  w ith  Roses,  to  be  kept  dwarf  by  pegging 
down.  Would  anyone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a few 
Roses  that  will  continue  to  bloom  all  through  the  summer  ? 
They'  will  be  surrounded  by  bedding  plants,  and  a few 
hints  as  to  planting  and  pegging  down  would  oblige. — 
Constant  Reader. 

72. — A vegetable  garden.— Having  a little  space 
at  my  disposal,  I mean  to  use  it  for  vegetable  growing.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  I can  best  start  with 
now?  The  soil  is  loamy  and  rather  shady,  as  we  grow  a 
good  deal  of  fruit,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Damsons,  Plums, 
Sic.,  all  of  which  do  very  well,  some  of  our  fruit-trees 
being  the  oldest  in  the  land.— H.  N.  Batiioate,  Cressington 
Park,  near  Liverpool. 

73.  — Dahlia-roots. — I have  a number  of  these,  which 
I took  up  in  the  autumn  and  stored  away.  They  are  A ery 
large.  Should  I jilant  them  again  now  as  they  are,  or 
shall  I divide  the  roots?  I believe  some  of  them  are 
Cactus,  and  some  the  ordinary  kind.  Any  hints  will 
oblige.  If  it  w ould  be  better  to  jiropagate  I have  heat, 
but  I have  not  much  spare  time  for  iiotting  on  it  they 
require  such  treatment'? — A.  AV. 

74. — Peach-tree  in  bloom.— I have  a Peach-tree  in 
bloom  in  a house, and  want  to  know  how  to  disbud  it?  I 
know  I should  leave  a shoot  for  succession  and  one  as 
leader.  How  am  I to  manage  those  between  ? Is  it 
necessary  that  one  should  be  left  to  each  fruit,  and  should 
they  be  pinched,  or  may  all  wood  growth  except  succession 
and  leader  be  taken  off  ? Does  it  matter  when  they  be 
w'atered  after  blooms  fade  ? — Beginner. 

75. — Ground  for  Onions,  <fec.— I have  a piece  of 
ground  that  manure  was  dug  into  during  winter.  How 
will  I prepare  it  now  for  Onions,  Turnips,  Spinach,  w hich 
I wish  to  grow  in  beds  4 feet  wide?  Must  I mark  out  the 
beds,  place  manure  on  the  surface,  and  then  cover  with 
soil  from  the  alleys?  I w'ould  like  to  have  nice,  well- 
defined  beds,  but  I am  afraid  if  I roll  them  the  edges  will 
all  fall  down.  The  soil  is  a black  clay. — Agriculture. 

76.  — Description  of  a propagator.  — AA’ill 
“ J.  C.  C."  kindly  explain  his  answer,  No.  5444,  on  making 
a propagator  with  reference  to  his  description  of  a 
propagator  in  Gardening,  January  20th  ? In  replying  to 
(Juery  5276  he  states  that  the  Cocoa-nut-fibre  is  placed  on 
tlie  sheet  of  zinc  above  the  tray.  In  5444  he  says  the  bottom 
of  the  tray  is  9 inches  above  the  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  AVhat 
does  he  actually  place  the  seeds  in,  saucers  or  pans?— 
T.  G.  AValsii. 

77. — A small  greenhouse.— I have  a small  gieen- 
house  that  1 should  like  to  use  as  an  aid  to  my  flower 
garden,  with  which  I have  been  very  successful.  I should 
be  very  grateful  for  any  hints  as  to  the  best  flowers  to 
grow,  and  the  needful  temperature  to  maintain  ? I should 
say  that  it  faces  due  south,  and  is  in  a very  sheltered  posi- 
tion. At  present  it  is  not  heated,  but  in  the  autumn  I 
intend  to  procure  a hot-water  apparatus  of  some  descrip- 
tion.— Excelsior. 

78. — 'Woodlice  in  a fernery.— in  my  femeiy  I 
have  a bed  in  the  centre  of  the  house.  At  the  end  of  the 
bed  (which  is  3 feet  from  the  floor,  and  hollow'  underneath) 
there  is  a space  left  joining  up  to  the  wall  of  the  house.  I 
have  filled  it  up  with  manure,  and  am  using  it  as  a propa- 
gator, having  covered  it  with  a frame,  but  whatever  I put 
in  it  is  eaten  up  by  woodlice.  AA’hat  can  I do  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  into  the  frame,  or  if  they  get  in  what 
can  I do  to  prevent  them  eating  my  plants  and  seedlings  as 
they  come  up? — AVoodlice. 

79. — Treatment  of  a Tea  Rose.— I have  during 
February  planted  a Tea  Rose  Belle  Lyonnaise  on  the  south 
front  w'all  of  my  house  in  Doncaster.  The  soil  was  of  a 
very  clayey  nature,  but  I have  taken  it  out  18  inches 
deep,  and  substituted  good  loam  and  old  manure  of  equal 
parts,  with  one  fourth  of  soil,  and  a little  sand.  AVhat 
will  he  likely  to  he  its  behaviour  as  regards  growth  and 
blooming  in  this  locality?  Is  it  vigorous  enough  to  cover 
a large  space?  AVhen  should  it  he  pruned? — Doncasiki:. 

80. — Garden  paths. — AVill  anyone  w ith  experience  cf 
sea  shingle  kindly  tell  me  of  any  solution  which  will  make 
it  bind  like  gravel?  I do  not  wish  for  asphalte,  but  there 
must  surely  be  something  which  will  prevent  the  loose 
stones  from  picking  up  on  to  shoes,  and  thus  being 
brought  into  the  house.  The  subsoil  is  chalk,  and  in 
damp  weather  rolling  seems  to  do  no  good,  as  the  smaller 
stones  cake  on  the  surface  of  the  roller,  and  spoil  the 
paths.  AVhen  quite  dry  I am  able  to  roll,  but  it  is  most 
disagreeable  to  walk  upon,  and  the  lawn  gets  covered  w ith 
stones  from  ei  eryone  who  steos  on  to  it  off  the  paths.— 
AAhiYLEV,  Wembley,  Il'csf  Worthing. 

81. — Heliotropes  and  Carnations.— I am  fond  of 
Heliotropes  and  Carnations,  the  former  of  which  were 
grown  last  year  from  seeds,  and  did  splendidly  till  the 
end  of  August,  when  I went  away  for  five  weeks,  and 
while  awa}'  the  plants  did  not  get  due  attention.  They  are 
now  in  rafher  a poor  condition.  I should  like  to  kno'" 
how  these  plants  are  treated,  as  I do  not  know  w'hethcr  I do 
what  is  right  for  them.  As  I know  only  a little  about 
gardening  I should  be  very  grateful  for  some  practical 
information  on  Heliotropes  and  Carnations,  both  of  which 
I grow  in  a light  conservatory  facing  the  south  and  rvhich 
is  chiefly  used  for  hardy  plants,  and  for  keeping  n_  few 
Geraniums  through  the  winter  for  bedding  our.— Jl.  v.  b 
LiveipoH, 
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To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  Jurther 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

8-2.— Cattleya  Trlanse  delicata  ( R.  C.  Fisher).— 
This  is  the  name  of  your  flower,  whicli  came  to  hand  in 
good  order.  It  is  a very  long  way  from  the  variety  alba, 
and  the  flower  sent  seems  to  have  more  colour  in  it  than 
usual ; but  still  it  is  very  handsome.  No,  it  is  not  a rare 
variety. — JI.  B. 

s;J.— Aristolochia  gigas  Sturtevanti  (C. 

ll'iY'70. — This  is  tlie  extrordinary  flower  you  speak  of 
iia\  ing  seen  at  the  Temple  Show  of  fhe  R II. S.  last  .year. 
The  ordinary  gigas  is  a wonderful  plant,  but  this  variety 
beats  it  out  and  out,  the  blooms  being  some  4 feet 
across,  in  shape  something  like  a helmet,  .stained  in  the 
throat  with  veiy  dark  blackish-x  elvet.  Tou  can  secure 
ple.iits  of  it  for  a few  shillings  each— J.  .J. 

84. — G-leichenias  {J.  Foster). — Yes,  these  are  very 
elegant  Ferns,  but  the3’  do  notappearlo  be  grown  asmucii 
:.s  they  used  to  be  some  twenty  years  ago.  Gleiehenias 
are  quite  cool-house  plants,  but  there  are  a few  kinds  of 
i hese  whieh  require  stove  heat,  une  thing  you  must  be 
'v  ei  V partirnlar  in,  and  that,  is  in  giving  these  perfect 
'Irainage.  Without,  this  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
thriving.  They  do  best  in  a mixture  of  liglit  turfy  loam 
and  leaf-mould  made  sandy.  Some  use  peat  with  the 
mixture,  but  1 do  not  like  it  so  well  with  as  without  it. — 
J.  .1. 

85. — Greenhouse  Orchids.— I am  afraid  some  few 
notes  in  G.4RDESixa  recently  respecting  these  plants  will 
mislead  some  of  the  new  beginners  with  Orchids,  as  I have 
frequently  said  from  time  to  time  that  llie  requirements 
of  lliese  plants  are  so  totally  different  to  the  ordinary 
greenhouse  plants  that  one  or  the  other  will  be  sure  to  go 
wrong  ; not  that  they  cannot  stand  so  low  a temperature 
as  the  other  greenhouse  plants.  Take  mj'  word  tor  it, 
there  are  no  tropical  Orchids  which  can  be  strictly  called 
greenhouse  plants,  and  thej'  cannot  be  made  to  thrive  in 
such  a structure.— M.  B. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  PRtJITS. 

Names  of  Plants.— Anajfows  One. — Send  better 
specimens,  please.  All  too  small  to  name  accurately. 


CARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1894. 

Wf,  heg  to  announce  anotlier  jiliotograpliic 
cijinpplitiou  for  tlie  .season  1894. 

LIST  OF  FRIZFS. 

Class  1. — Country  Houses  and  Gardens. — A 
prize  of  Seven  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the 
best  series  of  not  le.ss  than  six  photographs  of 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old 
English  houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to 
the  garden  and  the  home  landscape.  Picturesque 
old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  may  be  included. 

Class  2. — Water  Gardens  and  River-side 
Pictures. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
set  of  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  beautiful 
examples  of  natural  or  artificial  lakes,  with 
aquatic  and  water-side  plants,  river-side  and 
streamlet  vegetation. 

Class  3. — Groups  of  Native  Trees. — A 
prize  of  a well-bound  copy  of  Loudon’s 
“Arboretum  Brittanicum”  (8  vols.),  or  Five 
Guineas,  for  the  best  photographs  of  natural 
groups,  or  colonies,  or  very  picturesque  speci- 
mens, of  trees,  natives  of,  or  naturalised  in, 
these  islands.  These  trees  are  : — Oa/c,  Ash, 
Willow,  Beech,  Birch,  Hornbeam,  Aspen,  White 
Poplar,  Orey  Popilar,  Black  Poplar,  Field  Maple, 
Crab,  Hawthorn,  White  Beam,  Wild  Cherry, 
Holly,  Wild  Pear,  Rowan,  Sycamore,  Sloe, 
BuUace,  Service-tree,  Yew,  Scotch  Fir,  Juniper, 
Alder,  Witch  Elm,  Elm,  Bird  Cherry,  Elder, 
Medlar,  Lime. 

Class  4. — Picturesque  Orchards. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  not  less 
than  six  photographs  of  picturesque  orchards 
and  old  orchard -trees.  Old  orchards,  often 
beautiful,  become  pictures  in  diversified  situa- 
tions in  the  orchard  counties  of  the  West.  These 
photographs  may  be  taken  at  any  or  at  various 
seasons. 

Cla.ss  5. — Groups  of  Wild  Flowers  and 
Shrubs. — A prize  of  a fine  copy  of  Curtis’s 
“Flora  Londinensis  ” (2  vols.),  containing  the 
finest  plates  of  our  native  flowers  ever  published, 
or  its  value  in  money  (Seven  Pounds),  for  the 
best  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  groups 
of  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  in  bloom.  Shrubs, 
such  as  Honeysuckle,  Viburnum,  or  any  other 
native  ones,  whether  in  hedgerows  or  natural 
groups,  may  be  included. 

Cla.ss  6. — Picturesque  Woodland  Drives, 
Pretty  Grass-roads  in  Parks,  and  Grass- 
walks  in  Gardens. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas 
for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of  pic- 
turesque effects  of  this  kind,  either  in  forests  like 


St.  Leonard’s,  Epping,  or  in  the  many  beautiful 
private  parks  and  woodlands  scattered  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms. 

Class  7.— Natural  Ferneries. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  natural  Ferneries.  In  Wales,  Ireland, 
the  mountains  of  Northern  England,  Scotland, 
about  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  even  in  low- 
land places  there  are  many  beautiful  pictures 
of  natural  Fern-gardens,  often  witli  wild  flowers 
intermingled.  No  garden  Ferneries,  however 
artistic,  sliould  be  included  in  this  class. 

Class  8. — Native  and  other  Hardy 
Ferns. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
series  of  photographs  of  single  specimens,  or 
groups,  of  species  or  varieties  of  British, 
American,  European,  or  any  other  hardy  Ferns 
planted  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots.  These,  in 
distinction  to  preceding,  must  include  f ulti  \ ate.l 
I'crns  and  garden  ferneries  only. 

Class  9. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  tlie 
best  water-colour  drawing  of  any  beautiful 
new  or  rare  flower,  drawn  life-size. 

Class  10. — Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of 
Five  Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graplis  of  garden  fruits  : Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  or  any  other 
fruit  grown  in  Britain,  or  bush  - fruits,  to 
be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in  dishes.  No 
prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes,  or  of  which  the 
reduction  is  excessive. 

Cla.ss  11. — Flowering  Plants. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best 
collection  of  photographs  of  flowering  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  This 
series  maj’  include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Class  12. — Cottagers’  Gardens. — A Prize  of 
Three  Guineas  for  not  less  than  three  photo- 
graphs of  the  prettiest  cottage  gardens  ois  upied 
and  cultivated  by  workmen. 

Class  13. — Town  P.uiks  and  Gardens. — A 
Prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not  less  than  six 
pliotographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Parks  and 
• lardens  in  idties  and  towns  (public  and  private). 

Class  14. — -A  prize  of  Mr.  George  Maws’ 
“ Genus  Crocus  ” (or  Five  Guineas)  for  the 
best  photographs  of  alpine  flower  and  rock- 
gardens  showing  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful 
arrangements  of  rock-gardens. 

All  competitors  not  winning  a prize  will  for 
each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half- 
a-guinea.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition 
will  be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in 
November,  1894. 

Wii.AT  TO  AVOID. — Cut  flowers  or  plants  should 
not  he  arranged  in  rases  with  j>atterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  flowers.  Figures  of 
men  or  women,  barrows,  watering-pots,  rakes, 
hoes,  rollers,  and  other  implements,  iron 
railings,  wires,  or  iron  supports  of  any  kind, 
labels,  and  all  like  objects  should  he  omitted 
from  these  j>hoiogra2ihs.  The  intention  is  to 
■show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  he  done  well  when  the  photographer  is 
confused  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  flowers 
are  ineffective  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  should  be  brought  low  down  for  such. 
All  j)hotographs  shoidd  be  mounted  singly,  and 
not  .several  on  a card.  They  should  not  be 
mounted  on  cards  ivith  black  backs,  and  the 
photographs  should  not  be  less  in  size  than  5 inches 
by  j inches.  In  many  of  the  photographs  .sent  in 
for  our  last  comjwtitiou  the  .subjects  were  much 
overcrowded.  The  following  are  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors  : — 

FinsT.— The  photographs  may  be  of  object.s  in  the  posse.s- 
sion  of  either  the  .sender  or  others  ; but  the  source  whence 
they  are  obtained  insist  be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to  have,  the  right 
of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the  chosen  photographs. 
The  photographs  may  be  printed  on  any  good  paper  that 
shoxes  the  subjects  clearly ; but  those  on  albumenized  paper 
are  preferred  for  engraving. 

Second.— TAe  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  objects  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  very  important,  and,  therefore,  black  backs  to  the 
photographs  should  be  avoided. 

Third. — All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  S7,  Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden,  London,  W.C.,  and  the  class  for  which 
the  photographs  are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  which  must  also  be  labelled  “ Photographic 
Competition."  All  competitors  wishing  their  photographs 
returned,  if  not  successful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps 
of  sufficient  value  ^or  that  purpose. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

It  should  ever  be  remembered  by  the  Bee- 
keeper that  there  is  no  better  rule  in  Bee  culture 
than  that  all  colonies  must  be  kept  strong.  In 
our  changeable  climate,  even  in  the  finest  seasons, 
the  harvest  is  short,  and  only  strong  stocks 
can  give  a good  return.  Colonies  in  a weak 
state  never  give  satisfaction  even  in  the  finest 
summers  and  in  districts  where  honey-yielding 
plants  abound.  Where  a colony  is  found  to  lie 
so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to  cover  two  or  three 
combs  only,  it  should  be  united  to  another  stock 
later  on  in  the  spring,  for  although  with  care 
and  attention  such  small  colonies  may  be  built 
up  to  strong  ones  by  the  end  of  the  season,  still 
no  surplus  honey  can  be  e;  perted  from  them, 
for  it  is  of  no  use  for  lii\  es  to  jios.sess  the  ina\i- 
mum  of  population  u hen  I lie  honey  harve.st  is 
over.  The  great  point  is  to  so  Iniild  up  all 
coloiues  that  hives  may  be  full  of  Bees  by  the 
beginning  of  June  when  the  White  Clover 
commences  to  flower. 

Spring  m.vnagement. — Frames  of  honeycomb 
preserved  from  last  season  will  now  be  found 
very  valuable  to  siqjply  to  needy  stocks.  If 
slightly  warmed  before  being  introduced  into 
the  hive  the  temperature  will  not  be  so  much 
reduced.  In  feeding  with  syrup,  which  is  only 
admissible  in  fine,  warm  weather,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  a moderate  supply  be  given. 
If  stocks  are  fed  too  rapidly  brood-combs  become 
filled  with  stores,  and  a check  is  given  to  the 
production  of  brood.  Where  colonies  are  of 
onlj-  moderate  strength  and  occupy  but  few 
combs,  the  brood-combs  are  quickly  filled,  an, I 
breeding  in  consequence  ceases  altogether. 
When  the  Bees  of  a hive  are  observed  flying 
abroad,  while  the  rest  of  the  Bees  in  the  apiary 
are  in  a state  of  repose,  it  may  he  concluded  that 
the  former  are  short,  of  store.s,  almost  at  star- 
vation point,  being  forced  out  by  hunger  in  the 
vain  search  for  food,  sometimes  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  whole  colony  will  leave  t lie  hi  vein 
a body  very  early  in  the  s]tring.  Tlie.se  arc 
known  as  “hunger  swarms.”  When  the  Bees 
begin  their  spring  flights  queenlessness  may  be 
suspected  if  inactivity  be  observed,  little  or  no 
pollen  being  carried  into  the  hive,  sluggishness 
in  entering  the  hive  on  returning  from  the  field.=, 
restlessness,  indispo.sition  to  defend  the  hive 
from  robbers.  Stocks  showing  any  of  these 
signs  of  loss  of  queen  should  be  examined,  and 
if  found  to  possess  neither  queen,  eggs,  or  brood, 
an  early  union  must  be  made  with  another 
colony. 

Bee  flowers. — Much  pollen  and  some  honey 
is  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  Crocus  ; 
Arabis  alpina  is  one  of  the  earliest  Bee  flowers. 
The  early  variety  of  the  Yellow  Wallflower  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  support  of  Bees  during 
the  early  spring.  Limnanthes  Douglas!  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  honey-yielding  plants, 
and  is  very  hardy.  Borage,  which  blooms  from 
May  to  late  into  the  autumn,  is  constantly 
visited  by  the  Bees,  even  in  dar.-p  weather, 
its  drooping  flowers  yielding  nectar  when 
other  blossoms  are  charged  with  moisture.  The 
following  also  produce  large  quantities  of  Bee 
food.  They  are  easy  of  cultivation,  grow 
luxuriantly  in  almost  any  soil,  and  their  appear- 
ance in  masses  is  so  pleasing  as  to  render  them 
worthy  of  consideration  for  beds  and  borders 
apart  from  their  value  as  Bee  flowers  : Sweet 
Sultan,  Trifolium  suaveolens,  Pulmonaria  mollis, 
Melilotus,  Phacelia  congesta,  P.  alba.  Honey- 
worts,  Anchusa  gigantea.  Dwarf  Sunflower, 
Alyssum  maritimum,  A.  saxatile,  Candj'tuft. 
The  flowers  of  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum-trees  are 
visited  with  unmistakable  eagerness  by  the  Bees 
on  every  available  opportunity,  as  also  are 
Gooseberry  and  Currant-trees  when  in  flower. 
In  the  early  spring  the  various  kinds  of  Willow 
afford  abundance  of  pollen.  During  the  month 
of  July  Lime-trees  yield  a great  supply  of  stores, 
and  in  August  and  September  the  Giant  Balsam 
comes  into  flower,  affording  the  Bees  an  oppor- 
tunity of  replenishing  the  cells  with  stores  for 
the  winter  at  a time  when  many  other  plants 
have  ceased  to  yield  honey.  Flowers  of  the 
Turnip,  Cabbage,  and  of  all  the  Brassica  tribe 
are  much  visited  by  Bees,  as  are  the  flowers  of 
theField  Mustard  or  Ketlock,  a weed  abounding 
in  some  districts,  frequently  covering  the  corn- 
fields with  its  yellow  flowers.  In  the  spring 
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long  flights  cannot  be  taken  with  safet}'  owing 
to  tile  variableness  of  the  temperature,  and 
numbers  of  Bees  tliat  lea\  e tlie  hive  on  earl}’ 
foraging  expeditions  never  return;  it  is,  there- 
fore, good  policy  to  provide  plantations  of  early 
Bee-ilowers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apiary. 

S.  S.  G. , Sliirminfiter  JS^ewton, 

570(3.— Book  on  Bees.— “ IMmnott.ar  ' and  every  other 
Bee-keeper  should  haw  the  “ British  Bee-keepers’ (luide 
Book,”  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  to  be  pureliased  at  17,  King 
Williain-btreet,  Strand,  London,  tV.C.  I’riee  about  two 
shillings. — J.  B. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

SG.— Raising  chickens  in  “incubators.”— 
^Vill  someone  kindly  let  me  know  where  I can  obtain  either 
pamphlets  or  books  referrin}?  to  raising  chickens  by  incii* 
iKilors?  A few  hints  in  reference  thereto  would  much 
oblige. — H.  C.  S. 

87. — Incubator.— I should  be  glad  if  someone  will 
kindly  let  me  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  raise 
cluckens  with  profit  by  the  use  of  an  incubator,  and  if  so 
wliat  kind  of  machine  and  maker  are  the  best,  as  there 
are  several  kinds,  and  I do  not  understand  anything  about 
the  use  of  them.  I keep  a large  number  of  fowls,  but 
would  like  to  increase  them. — P.  T. 

REPLIES. 

540(1.  — Poultry  keeping.— A great  deal 
depends  upon  the  time  the  chickens  are  hatched — 
in  fact,  this  and  feeding  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances has  as  much,  if  not  more  to  do  with 
winter  laying  than  anything  else.  Pullets 
intended  to  lay  in  the  autumn  and  through  the 
winter  should  be  hatched  by  the  middle  of 
March,  or  beginning  of  April,  so  that  they  may 
he  seven  months  old  before  they  are  expected 
to  lay.  The  breeds  that  lay  the  larger  eggs 
generally  lay  at  from  seven  to  eight  months,  if 
not  pushed  forward  by  spices,  while  for  those 
that  lay  the  smaller  eggs,  six  months  is  usually 
enough.  As  to  food,  I prefer  a mixture  of 
Barley-meal  and  coaise  sliarps,  given  warm  in 
the  morning,  and  Wheat,  varied  by  Indian  Corn 
and  Barley,  in  the  evening.  Potatoes  and 
Turnips  may  he  given  occasionally  with  advan- 
tage, hut  they  should  not  he  made  the  staple 
food.  For  crossing  purposes  I should  prefer  a 
ilinorca  cockerel  with  Dorking  hens,  as  the 
laying  jiroperties  of  the  former,  combined  with 
the  table  of  the  latter,  would  make  a good 
all-round  fowl.  Leghorns  would  also  make  a 
good  cross,  the  chief  objection  being  their  yellow 
skin  and  their  eggs  being  rather  small.  Game 
make  the  best  table  fowls,  hut  are  poor  layers, 
and  the  cockerels  very  troublesome,  owing  to 
their  quarrelsomeness.  Bralimas  are  poor  layers, 
and  very  had  table  fowls — in  fact,  these  and 
Cochins  make  tlie  worst  crosses.  Altliougli  they 
look  big,  having  large  hones  they  have  not 
as  much  i7ieat  on  them  as  an  ordinay  Minorca. — ■ 
H.  B.  C. 

Fresh  eggs  at  Christmas.  — I agree 
with  “ Doulting  ” in  all  lie  says  aliout  having 
eggs  at  Christmas.  Hens  that  have  been  la,ying 
all  tlie  summer  (I  am  speaking  of  non-setters) 
will  not  lay  in  the  winter  months  ; tliey  must 
have  time  to  rest  after  moulting.  Tlie  way  to 
ensure  eggs  at  Christmas  is  to  have  some  early 
pullets,  hut  not  too  early,  have  them  hatclied 
in  Marcli  or  April,  and  tliey  will  lay  the  end  of 
October,  or  very  soon  in  November,  if  they  are 
well  fed,  and  have  a good  Grass  run.  I have 
twenty-two  Minorca  pullets  all  laying  since 
November  on  an  average  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
eggs  every  day.  These  were  all  hatclied  in 
April.  — M ixoRc.i. 


OK  SORTS  PHLOXES,  5s.  20  sorts.  Hardy 

^ O Herbaceous  Plants,  5s.  9d.  20  sorts,  Hardy  Carnations, 
S':;.,  all  named,  post  free.— CRAMB.  Dunblane. 


9 non  'VHITE  PHLOXES.  — Harrison’s 

Seedling  and  White  Queen,  the  be.st  white 
fiowers  in  cultivation,  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen,  or  13s.  perlOO.— 
IIICHARD  KAY,  Stopes  Farm,  Little  Lever,  Bolton.  Lancs. 

rilVEN  AWAY,  ORATTS. — Six  Exhibition 

LI  Fuchsia-plants,  well-rooted  and  healthy,  from  specimens  for 
which  1 gained  first  prize,  Waterloo,  &c.,  to  all  purchasers  of 
2s.  6d.  Collection  of  new  Flower  >Sceds,  2J  pkts  , distinct  sorts, 
including  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Calceolai  ias, 
Petunias,  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  &c. ; all  very  choice.  12 
mixed  greenhouse  plants,  Is.  3d.  12  Calceolarias,  Is.  3d.  20 
Tomato-plants,  the  sort  I grow  to  profit  for  market;  G Gera- 
niums, semi-doubles,  &c.,  Is.  3d.,  post  free.— R.  INGHAM, 
The  Hermitage.  Maghull,  near  Liverpool. 


DLANT  Primroses  on  your  banks. — 50  roots, 
J-  2-4.  Gd  , post  free.  Profits  for  a church.— MEE,  Earning 
ham  Rc'forv.  Holt.  Norfolk. 


piELOGYiNl'i  GRiiS  I'ATA.  — V\'ell-grown  and 

cheap  plants,  Vith  18  bulbs.  Is.  6d.  \ 35  bulbs,  4 spikes, 
3s. ; about  70  bulbs,  8 spikes,  5s. ; stronger,  100  to  150  bulbs, 
12  to  20  spikei,  7s.  6d.  to  12s.  Gd.  Trenthain  variety  from  2s.  ; 
larger,  8 or  9 bullw,  3s.  Gd. ; stronger  from  7s.  Gd.,  with  bloom 
f-pikes  — TRU.STEES  late  J.  Stevenson,  Timperley,  Cheshire. 


■HAHLIA  CUTTINGS,  Show,  Fancy,  Double 

-L'  Cactus,  Pompon,  Single,  and  Tom  Thumb  varieties, 
assorted,  or  all  of  one  cla.ss,  Is.  lOd.  per  do/.,  5s.  lOd.  per  50, 
lU.s.  Gd.  per  lUO;  new  Single  Cactus,  4s.  per  do/.  Fuchsia  and 
Chry.santhemuin  cuttings  same  price  as  Dahlias.  All  best 
varietie.s,  our  selection,  carefully  named,  and  carriage  paid.— 
DOBBIE  CO.,  Florists  to  the  Q ueen,  Rothesay,  Scotland. 

A L1*INE1S,  Rock  and  Herbaceous  PLAN  i’S 

and  Shrubs.— For  supplement  to  General  Catalogue  for 
Spring,  1894,  address— MANAGER,  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery,  Millmead,  Guildford. 

DOSES.  — 12  line  strong  Plants  in  12  of  the 

-kl'  best  kinds  grown,  properly  packed,  correctly  labelled, 
carriage  paid,  5s.  Gd. ; G for  3s.— C.  SHlLLlNt  J,  Nurseryman, 
Winchfield.  Hants.  


“DOSES. — In  splendid  mixture,  all  kinds  and 

-kv  colours,  but  without  names.  Strong  plants,  25  for  7s., 
12  for  3s.  9d.,  or  G for  2s.,  carriage  paid. — C.  SHILLING, 
Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

1 0^HANDSOxME  HARDY  EVERGREEN 

-k^  SHRUBS  (assorted)  for  pots,  window-boxes,  &c., 
2s.  6<1.,  carriage  paid.— C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Winch- 
field,  Hants. 


19  HARDY  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  in 

-k^  6 beautiful  varieties,  named,  carriage  paid,  3s.  9d.— 
C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 


Beautiful  palms  for  room  decoration. 

Six  handsome  plants  2s.  Gd.,  free. — C.  SHILLING, 
Nurseryman,  Winchfield.  Hants. _ . _ 

ONE  Azalea  Iiulica,  one  Azalea  Mollis,  and 

one  Camellia.  B<.‘autiful  plants,  well  set  with  buds, 
the  three  for  5s.  Gd.,  or  2s.  each.  Carriage  paid. — C.  SHIL- 
LING, Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants.  _ 

DOSES.  — 1 Marechal  Niel,  1 Gloire  de  Dijon, 

•kv  1 Heine  Marie  Hcnrielte,  1 W.  A.  Richardson,  extra 
fine  plants,  the  4,  carriage  free,  for  3s.  Gd.- C.  SHILLING, 
Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants^  

ELTIES. — The  Curious  Green-flowerins: 


MOV 

-k>l  Rn 


Rose,  blooms  same  colour  as  foliage,  Ls.  3d.  each  ; the 
White  Blade  Currant,  fruit  .same  shape  and  flavour  as  Black 
Currants,  but  white  in  colour,  Is.  3d.  each  ; the  Striped  Rose, 
Is.  3<1.  each  ; carriage  paid. — C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman, 
Winchfield,  Hants. 


SHILLINGS  EXHIBITION  GLADIOLI.— 

^ Customers  all  say  they  are  the  best  ever  seen.  Win 
prizes  everywhere,  (irand  bulbs,  Is.  Gd.  dozen,  free.— C. 
SHILLING,  Bulb  Grower,  Winchfield,  Hants. 


BEGONIAS. — Large  dowering,  splendid  strain. 

Fine  bulbs,  in  separate  colours,  white,  yellow,  orange, 
pink,  scarlet,  salmon,  Gd.  each ; 5s.  dozen,  All  colours  in 
mixture,  G for  2s.  ; or  3s.  Gd.  i>er  dozen,  carriage  paid.— C. 
SHILLING,  Seedsman,  Winclifield,  Hants.  


AUTDOOR  CUCUMBER. — The  best  sort  in 

L/  cultivation  is  the  Incomparable  Ridge,  which  produces 
in  the  open  ground  fruit  18  to  22  inches  in  length.  A 20s. 
First,  and  10s.  Second  Prize  offered  for  growing  it.  24  seeds 
7d.,  post  free.— C.  SHILLING,  Seedsman.  Winchfield,  Hants* 


rjUTDOOR  KING  TOMATO. — This  inagnifi- 

V/  Cent  variety  is  unequalled  for  open-air  growing,  being  so 
very  liardy  and  prolific.  Hundreds  testimonials.  Seed,  7d. 
per  packet,  post  free.— C.  SHILLING,  Seedsman,  Winchfield, 
Hants. 


rjNION  AILSA  CRAIG,  true,  liest  for  Exlii- 

U bition,  7d.  per  packet.  Telegraph  Cucumber,  improved 
variety,  10  seeds,  Lyon  Leek,  magnificent  Exhibition 
variety,  7d.  packet,  or  the  3 kinds,  post  free,  Is.  6d.— C. 
SHI LLI NG,  Seedsman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 


T*ULIP  I’OPPY. — A magnificent  Poppy  from 

-k  Armenia.  It  is  a hardy  annual,  growing  18  inches  high, 
and  produces  50  to  60  splendid  fiowers  of  the  most  vivid 
scarlet,  and  shape  like  a Due  Van  Thol  Tulip.  A great 
acquisition.  Seed,  7d.  per  packet,  post  free,  with  cultural 
d i rections. — C.  SHILLING.  Seedsman,  Winchfield.  Hants. 

HirORTH  £1  each. — Amateur’s  Garden  Guide, 

• ■ 64  pages,  100  Illustrations,  to  be  given  away  with  every 

orderbysendingthis  advt.  Look  at  other  advts.  for  other  gifts. 


GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION.— 12  plants. 

Is.  3d.  Primulas,  Isolepls,  Sedum,  Aralia,  Calla,  Ferns, 
Hydrangea,  Coleus.  Agapanthus,  Palm,  Veronica,  &c. 


60,000  plants,  Is.  3d. ; 50  fronds,  Is.  3d. ; 1 large  Mdhr. 
Is.  3d.  6 greenhouse  Ferns.  Is.  3d.  25  mixed  Ferns.  Is.  3d. 


Having  more  chrysanthemums 

than  we  can  pot  will  send  25  for  Is.  3d.,  free.  All  best. 


90  non  beautiful  coleus.— Sample 

Vp/V-zU  Gfor  Is.  3d.  G named  Tuberous  Begonias,  in 
6 colours,  Is.  3d.  6 exhibition  Gloxinias,  Is.  3d. 


GARNATIONS. — 12  heautiful  doubles  from 

U finest  sorts,  Is.  3d.  23  Pansies,  Is.  3d.  6 Irish  Ivj',  Is.  3d. 
6 Sweet  Briers.  Is.  3d.  6 Agapanthus.  Is.  3d. 


•niELYTRA  SPECTABILIS  (the  Bleeding 

•L'  Heart  Tree),  6 for  Is.  3d.  Gladiolus,  named,  C,  Is.  3d. 
G.  the  Bride,  12,  Is.  3d.  Hyacinthus  candicans,  G,  Is.  3d. 
Liliiim  Harrisi,  2,  Is.  3d.  L.  auratum,  2,  Is.  3d. 


AC]  PACKETS  of  beautiful  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Is.  3d.  25  beautiful  illustrated,  Is.  3d.  Seeds,  2d. 

packet;  12,  Is.  6d. : Primula,  Cineraria,  Calceolaria,  Begonia, 
Gloxinia,  Cyclamen,  Auricula,  Cyperus,  Musk,  Cucumber, 
Palms,  Dahlias,  S.  William,  Stocks,  Asters,  Lobelia,  Holly- 
hocks, or  any  other  seed.  G Red-Hot  Pokers,  Is.  3d.  All 
carriage  paid.— TURNER,  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helen’s. 


New  PYRETHRUMS. — Double:  King  Oscar, 

Meteor,  Wega,  Figaro,  Melton,  Pericles,  J.  N.  Twerdy, 
lAuly  Derby,  Aphrodite.  Single:  Albert  Victor,  Carmen 
Sylva,  Ochvolcuc.ia,  Duke  of  Connaught,  James  Kelway, 
Mary  Anderson,  Merry  Hampton,  Hamlet,  3s.  German  Iris, 
choice  sorts,  2s.  Gaillardia  Vivian  Grey,  4s.  Bocconia  cordata, 
2s.  Gd.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  5s.  Doronicum  plantagineuxi 
cxcclsum,  2s.  Gd.  Erigeron  (Stenactis)  speciosum  superbum, 
2.S.  3d.  Iberiscordifolia,  2s.  3d.  Linum  sibiricura,  2s.  Gd.  doz., 
free.— W.  RAMSDALE,  Park  House.  Walsoken,  Wisbech. 


T ILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY,  flowering  crowns, 

■kJ  suitable  for  pots  or  bedding,  Is.  Gd.  100,  free.  — A 
S I M MON S , 65,  East-street.  Horncastle. 


JIAVkS’S  BEGONIAS. — A Special  Cheap  Offer 

-L'  of  this  superb  strain.  Single,  2s.  Gd.,  3s.  Gd.,  and  4s.  Gd.  ; 
extra  for  pots,  7s.  Gd.  and  10s.  Gd.  Double,  9s.,  12s.,  and  15s. 
All  per  dozen  for  cash  with  order.— B.  R.  DAVIS,  Yeovil 
Nurseries,  Yeovil. 


ASKEW’S  CRESTED  NATIVE  FERNS.- 

splendid  var.  List,  hf-  Feni  Culture,  6Jd.  free;  Illus- 
trated, is.  Id.— W.  F.  ASKEW,  Borrowdale  Hotel,  Keswick. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITIONS 

OK 

PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  &C., 

Spring  EKhibition  of  Plants,  Fiowers,  &c.— 

Saturday,  March  17th.  Entries  close  on  March  10th. 

Great  Summer  Exhibition.  — Wkdxfsdav  and 
Tm'H.sDAV,  May  9th  and  10th. 

The  National  Rose  Society's  Grand  Exhibition 
of  Roses.— Saturday,  July  7th. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society’s  Grand  Shov/.— 

Friday  and  S.ytukdav,  November  2nd  and  3r<l. 

Grand  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition.  — Friday 
and  Saturday,  September  7th  and  8th. 

Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  G 

HEAD,  Superint-cndeiit  Gardens  Dept..  Crystal  Palace.  S.E. 


Dahlias.  — Finest  varieties  only  of  the 

Show,  Pompon,  and  Cactus ; strong  pot-roots  for  i>ro- 
pagation  and  early  bloom,  5s.  per  dozen,  post  free.  Cata- 
logue free.  JOHN  THORNTON,  Lumb  Hall,  Drighlington, 
Bradford. 


n.ERANlUMS,  autumn-struck  cuttings.  — 
kX  Scarlet  Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  doz.,  7s.  100,  60s.  1,000;  Henry 
Jacoby  and  John  Gil>bons,  2s.  doz.,  12s.  IW ; Lady  Sheffield 
and  Ivy-leaf,  Is.  8d.  doz.,  lUs.  100.  All  post  free.— A.  ROFE, 

Crowliorough,  Sussex. 

nOLEUS. — Very  choice  Collection,  including 

Beckwith’s  Gem,  Countess  of  Dudley,  Brixton  (Jem,  .Juno, 
M.  E.  Bolas,  Vesuvius,  L’Etoile  dvi  Sad,  Arthur  Whitley, 
La  Tete  d'Or,  General  Gordon,  Venus,  Etendard,  M.  Albert 
Delean,  Heiidersoni,  Coligny,  Countess  A.  de  Mirepost,  Mrs. 
Baxter,  Edith  Sentance,  Conrad  Rosenthal,  Dove,  Prince 
Rudolph,  Geo.  Simpson,  Lady  Burrell,  Crimson  Beauty, 
Mr.  Charles  Somers,  &c.  12  varieties,  2s.  Gd. ; 24  varieties,  4s.  ; 
ioo,  in  25  varieties,  12s.  Gd.  : well  rooted,  carefully  packed, 
free.— CHS.  MORFETT.  Robertsbridge,  Sussex. 


A SPARAGUS.— Good  strong,  healthy,  3-year, 
true  “Giant  " Asparagus  roots,  4s.  Gd.  per  100,  packed 
and  carriage  paid.  Evei-y  garden  should  contain  an  Asparagus- 
bed;  they  are  simply  made,  and  now  is  the  season  to  make  them. 
—BIRD  & VALLANCE,  Nurserymen,  PoTSTiham,  Norfolk. 


HARNATIONS. — 60  named  varieties,  Gs.  to  3s. 

U dozen.  DoubleiPrimroses,  nine  varieties.  Herbaceous 
plants,  all  sorts.  Lists. — HOPKINS,  Mere,  ICnutsford. 


TO  ENSURE  A PERFECT  LAWN  sow 

Caraway's  Only  the  Best  Lawn  Grass  U.  per  lb.,  or  post 
free  Is.  3d. ; 4 lb.  for  4s.  9d.  ; 20s.  per  bushei,  carriage  paid  — 
CARAWAY  & CO..  Durdhain  Down,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


MOW  is  the  TIME  to  PLANT  CARNATION.S. 

k.N  — On  receipt  of  P.O.  for  6s.  we  will  send,  post  free, 
one  each  Alice  Ayres,  Germania  (yellow),  Goldtinder,  Gloire 
de  Nancy,  Lady  Agnes  (best  pink),  Mrs.  F.  Watts  and  Mrs. 
Muir  (white),  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  Salamander,  and  3 Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole  (salmon-apricot),  the  best  for  cutting.  Mrs. 
Sinkins  and  Lady  Blanche  Pinks,  4s.  per  dozen.— CARAWAY 
Sl  CO.,  Durdham  Down.  Clifton.  Bristol. 


T)WARF  ROSES.— BEST  NAMED  EXHI- 

-kz  BITION  varieties,  our  selection,  1 dozen  free  by  post  on 
receipt  of  Gs.—GARAW AY  it  CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 


PLANT  NOW. -GARA WAY’S  ASPARAGUS 

-k  ROOTS,  best  quality,  3s.  per  100,  cash  with  order.— 
CARAWAY  k CO.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 


qCHUBERTIA  GRANDIFLORA,  the  freest 

O flowering  while  creeper  for  conservatory,  very  sweet- 
scented.  Nice  plants,  in  21.-inch  pots,  ready  for  repotting. 
Is.  9d.  each.— GARAWAV  & CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 


BOYCE’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS!  1, 150 vars. ). 

—Many  thousands  of  well-rooted  cuttings,  2s.  doz. ; 15s.  100. 
Catalogue  with  complete  cultural  directions,  4d.  (returned  in 
first  order).— W.  E.  BOYCE,  Archway-road,  Highgate,  N. 


■ROYCE’S  EARLY-FLOWERING  ’MUxMS, 

D bloom  outdoors  from  July  till  October,  Ready  in  March 
a splendid  Collection  of  strong  plants,  correctly  named,  2s. 
doz.,  3 doz.  for  5s.  (See  above). 


TDARR’S  SEEDS  UNEQUALLED.  — Vege- 

D table  Seeds.— The  best  sortsonly.  Much  valuable  informa- 
tion in  Catalogue,  free  on  application.  Flower  Seeds.— Up- 
wards of  2,000  species  and  varieties,  all  decorative  kinds. 
Catalogtie  free  on  application.  Bulbs. — Gladioli,  Lilies,  Ane- 
mones, Ranunculus,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tigridias,  &e.,  for 
spring  planting.  Lists  on  application.  Plants.— Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Perennial  Sunflowers,  Double  and  Single  Pieonics, 
Irises,  Oriental  Hellebores,  Carnations,  &c.  Lists  free  on  appli- 
cation.— BARR  & SON,  12,  King-st.,  Covent-gardeii,  London. 

PARLY  TOMATO  PLANTS. --Hackwood  Park 

-LJ  Favourite,  Sutton's  Perfection  ; strong  9-inch  plants,  sent 
free,  2s.  per  doz.  Many  testimonials  from  last  season.  Large 
White  Marguerites,  to  bloom  in  April,  3s.  per  doz.— HEAD 
G ARDENER,  Thnndersley  House,  Thundersley,  Essex. 

QPEClAL  OFFER. — 2 Lilium  auratum,  2 

W rosenm,  2 mbrnni,  2 tigrinum,  1 Kraetzeri,  1 Krameri, 
18  Gladiolus,  4s.  6d..  free,  grand  bulbs.  Pearl  Tuberoses,  12, 
Is.  6d.  Gladiolus  gaudavensis,  Brenchleyensis,  12,  Is.  3d. 
Leraoine's  Hybrids,  12,  Is.  6d.— F.  CLARK,  8,  Almond-road, 
Lower  Tottenham, 


0 


WN-ROOTTEAROSES.—C.  Hybrid,.! amain, 
Mermet,  Goubault,  Pactcle,  Margottin,  Nabonnand, 
■ie  Van  Houttc,  Henriette,  Govatt,  (iliazenwood,  M iller- 


moz  5s  doz  ; 30s.  I’OO.  Purcha’ser's selection,  Cs.  doz.,  free  for 
cash  with  order.— DA WBER,  Ruette  Braye  Lodge,  Guernsey. 
TIEVONSHIRE  Ferns. — Many  vars, large  roots, 
D 50  2s  9d.  : ex.  large,  50,  4s.  Foxgloves,  100,  4s.  Primroses, 

100, 2s.'6d.,free.—MissNELSON.Bratton  Fleming.  Barnstaple. 


TMANTED. — Ly thrum  roseum  superlmm  and 
VV  Spiriea  venusta  in  quantity.  Price  per  100  to  S.  S.  H. 
Garden  Otfice,  37.  Southampton-st.,  .Strand,  London.  M.C. 

PERNS  from  DEVONSHIRE,  CORNWALL, 

A and  SOMERSET —Instruction  book  for  making  rockery, 
planting,  &c.,  with  each  5s.  order.  12  named  varieties.  7s  per 
100  • 3of  Parcel  Post,  2s.  3d. ; 50  large,  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 
Catalogue,  2d.  Established  30  years. — GILL,  Lodging-house, 
LvntOD.  North  Devon. 


^RONG  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— “ Sir 

0 J Paxton,"  very  carefully  selected,  50,  Is.  (xl. ; 100,2s.  (id. ; 
250  5s.  Gd. ; 500,  10s.  ; 1,000,  17s.  6d.  ; 10,000  and  upivards,  las. 

1 000  Car.  pd.  on  250  lots  and  upwards.  Cash  with  order. 
Addi-ess  THE  GROWER,  High  Laver  Grange,  Ongar,  Essex. 


GAEDENING-  ILLUSTKATED 


No.  784.— VoL.  XVI. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  "The  English  Flower  Garden.' 


MARCH  17,  1894. 
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ROSES  OX  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 

The  propagation  of  these  may  be  pushed  on 
with  now  ; indeed,  where  a few  earlj''-forced 
Teas  and  Noisettes  are  grown  there  could  hardly 
be  a better  time  than  the  present.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  growth  which  provide  excellent 
cuttings  without  much  loss  to  the  plant.  These 
are  blind  or  flowerless  growth  and  those  shoots 
from  which  a bloom  has  been  secured.  The 
former  are  often  met  with  only  too  frequently 
upon  early-forced  plants,  and  as  they  are  of  no 
benefit  whatever  if  left  upon  the  jjlant,  it  is  very 
fortunate  that  they  are  the  best  of  all  wood 
from  which  to  obtain  a stock  of  own-root  Roses. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  blind  or 
flowerless  growth  I do  not  mean  those  healthy 
shoots  which  promise  to  grow  into  vigorous 
branches,  but  the  short  lateral  growths  from 
stronger  wood,  and  which  we  were  looking  for 
to  bloom.  Generally  speaking,  these  only  attain 
a height  of  some  3 inches  to  6 inches  before  some 
slight  check  seems  to  stop  the  further  develop- 
ment of  growth,  and  the  terminal  leaves  grow 
to  almost  full  size.  By  this  time  such  shoots 
are  about  half  ripened,  and  if  removed  with  a 
slight  heel  of  older  wood  or  cut  ofi  close  below 
a joint  will  root  freely  under  conditions  I will 
describe  later  on.  The  other  class  of  growth 
can  be  taken  ofi  at  any  time  after  a bloom  has 
been  secured,  and  may  be  made  in  the  same 
way  as  the  former.  By  the  time  a Rose-bloom 
is  fit  to  cut  the  growth  below  it  is  in  much  the 
same  stage  as  the  blind  shoots  already  described. 
Prepare  a compost  of  leaf-soil,  loam,  and  sand  in 
about  equal  proportions.  Insert  the  cuttings  in 
pots  of  this,  and  stand  in  a close  case  placed 
in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  same  house 
your  Roses  are  growing  in.  A very  easily-con- 
structed and  simple  case  can  be  made  out  of  an 
empty  box.  If  your  squares  of  glass  are  not  of 
the  right  size  to  fit  over  this,  a thin  strip  of 
wood  may  be  tacked  across  it  as  a rest  for  the 
glass.  Use  a thin  strip,  then  the  small  amount 
of  air  this  will  give  is  some  slight  benefit  rather 
than  harm  to  the  cuttings.  Plunge  the  bottom 
part  of  the  pots  in  about  a couple  of  inches  of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  to  prevent  too  rapid  evapora- 
tion. Do  not  remove  any  but  the  bottom 
leaves  from  your  cuttings  ; not  even  these  if  you 
can  insert  them  firmly  without.  Give  them  a 
thorough  watering,  and  allow  the  surplus  mois- 
ture  to  drain  off  before  standing  the  pots  into 
the  box  or  case.  They  should  not  need  water 
again  for  some  time,  but  if  they  exhibit  any 
signs  of  flagging,  a slight  sprinkle,  with  partial 
shade,  will  be  beneficial.  When  rooted,  admit 
ait  ^adually,  and  after  they  have  become  used 
to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  your  house  pot 
them  off  singly  into  small  60’s.  They  greatly 
appreciate  a sliort  time  in  the  case  after  this 
lirst  potting  Later  on  they  may  go  into  larger 
sizes  ami  richer  soil,  according  to  tlie  growth  of 
each  variety.  Some  amateurs  of  my  actiuaint- 
ance  root  those  in  small  balls  of  Spha'^num 
around  the  base  and  siting 
them  thickly  into  a large  pot,  then  laying  a 
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Greenhouse,  unheated  . . 30 
Hare’s-foot  Ferns,  the 
(Davallias)  . . . . 38 

Heliotropes  and  Carna- 
tions   33 

Heliotropes  from  seed  . . 35 
Hibiscus,  treatment  of  a 37 
Ivy  and  a Climbing  Rose  37 
Lily,  Calla  or  Arum  . . 35 
Lily,  the  Amazon  (Euch- 
aris  amazonica). . . . 33 

Lilies,  Chinese,  in  bowls  35 
Lilies,  the  Plantain  {Fun- 
kias)  31 


Orange-trees,  young  . . 33 
Outdoor  garden  . . . . 30 

Passion  flower  Constance 

Elliot  37 

Peaches  under  glass  . . 30 
Peach-tree  in  bloom  ..  38 
Pelargoniums,  Ivy  - leav- 
ed, as  basket-plants  . . 33 
Pinks,  single-flowered  . . 38 
Plants,  bedding,from  seed  33 
Plants  for  a window  . . 35 
Plants  for  outside  win- 
dow-boxes . . . . 35 

Propagator,  description  of  33 


sheet  of  glass  over  the  whole.  In  this  case  I 
would  water  the  cuttings  in  the  pot,  as  the 
greater  porosity  of  the  latter  will  absorb  the 
superfluous  moisture  sufficiently  to  avoid  any 
damping.  However,  I do  not  see  any  advantage 
over  the  first  method,  except  that  new  roots  are 
not  disturbed  in  the  first  potting,  as  the  Moss  is 
left  upon  them.  There  has  been  a growing 
demand  for  Roses  upon  their  own  roots  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  the  above  hint 
may  be  welcome  to  those  who  wish  to  try  a few 
plants  in  this  form.  R.  U. 

Spring  planting  of  Roses.— Although 
there  is  a slight  preference  in  favour  of 
autumn  planting,  the  operation  of  transplant- 
ing Roses  may  be  carried  on  safely  during  the 
end  of  February  and  early  in  March.  It  often 
happens  that  we  do  not  plant  in  the  autumn 
because  the  necessity  or  desire  for  a new  plant 
has  not  been  realised  until  we  are  contemplating 
the  general  spring  set-round  in  our  gardens.  In 
spring  planting  there  is  a vast  advantage  in 
getting  new  roots  to  start  at  once,  and  this  is 
secured  more  surely  by  placing  a little  prepared 
compost  around  the  roots.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  we  have  been  repotting  a variety 
of  greenhouse  subjects  lately  and  have  a few 
trayfuls  of  the  old  soil.  Now,  this  is  the  very 
best  material  we  could  possibly  have,  as  it  con- 
tains a good  mixture  of  various  ingredients  with 
great  porosity.  There  is  yet  another  advantage 
in  this,  because  we  can  use  manure  in  the 
surrounding  soil  more  freely,  seeing  the  young 
roots  will  not  be  compelled  to  make  their  first 
venture  into  it.  If  you  have  ever  laid  a Rose- 
tree  in  such  soil  and  another  into  a close  and 
heavy  compost,  you  must  have  noted  how 
very  quickly  those  in  the  former  case  were 
covered  with  new  roots.  When  these  are  en- 
couraged we  get  a splendid  supply  of  sap  against 
the  drying  winds  so  frequently  experieneed 
during  Msirch  and  April.  At  the  same  time, 
both  roots  and  plant  are  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  benefit  from  the  richer  and  stifl'er 
soil  lying  beyond  this  compost.  Should  we 
plant  into  a stiff  and  cold  soil  late  in  the  season 
without  this  little  extra  trouble  the  results  are 
not  likely  to  be  very  satisfactory. — 1’.  U. 

70.  — Half-standard.  Roses.  — I am 
aware  that  a good  many  people  who  grow  Roses 
will  agree  with  me  when  I advise  in  this  case 
the  plants  be  not  pruned  this  year.  Seeing 
that  the  plants  have  only  been  recently  put  in 
their  present  position,  and  the  longest  growths 
not  more  than  10  inches  long,  they  will  get 
established  quicker,  and  more  certain  to  flower 
this  season  if  the}'  ai'e  left  alone  now.  A good 
many  standard  Roses  are  pruned  too  much, 
especially  the  first  year  after  planting.  Madame 
Charles  Wood  is  the  only  one  I would  prune 
this  year  under  any  circumstances  ; this  is  such 
a hardy  Rose  that  it  will  bear  a little  rough 
treatment. — J.  C.  C. 

The  Roses  are  evidently  good,  young 

half-standards,  one  year's  growth  from  the  hud. 
4’he  best  way  is  to  prune  them  at  once.  Cut 
hack  pretty  close,  leaving  only  two  or  three 
good  eyes  at  the  base  of  each  shoot.  Many 
persons  are  afraid  to  cut  back  their  young  trees 
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close  enough,  and  by  not  doing  so  they  fail  to 
lay  a good  foundation  for  the  production  of  a 
well-formed  plant.  All  Roses,  dwarfs,  half- 
standards, or  standards,  should  be  well  cut  back 
the  first  year. — J.  D.  E. 

Prune  end  of  month,  and  cut  back  to  three  buds. — 

E.  H. 

79.- Treatment  of  a Tea  Rose.— This 
Rose  will  no  doubt  be  sufficiently  hardy  as  a 
creeper  on  the  south  front  of  your  house,  but  I 
am  afraid  the  root-run  of  good  soil  provided  will 
not  be  enough  as  the  plant  gets  oldei\  Next 
winter  you  had  better  make  the  soil  good 
another  18  inches  further  out.  Its  future 
behaviour  will  depend  a good  deal  on  the 
amount  of  cold  wind  that  reaches  it  in  the 
spring,  as  the  young  shoots  are  then  very 
tender.  In  a sheltered  position  it  will  grow  to 
a height  of  10  feet.  Mine.  Burard  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  a better  Rose  for  yoiu*  x>urpose, 
because  it  is  hardier. — J.  C.  C. 

You  are  treating  your  Rose  correctly  so  far, 

particularly  if  you  moved  the  clayey  soil  for  a greater 
distance  than  where  you  replaced  it  with  the  mixture  you 
describe.  It  is  a vigorous  grower  and  should  do  well  in 
your  locality.  I have  known  Rose  “ Belle  Lyonnaise”  to 
cover  spaces  varying  from  15  feet  to  30  feet  in  length,  and 
almost  as  high.  Prune  early  in  April. — P.  U. 

60.— Climbing  Rose  in  a pot.— Perhaps 
your  shoot  is  injured  at  the  base,  and  hence  its 
continual  decay.  You  do  not  mention  the  con- 
ditions your  plant  is  subject  to,  so  I cannot 
possibly  give  a cause  for  such  decay  other  than 
some  injury  lower  down.  Perhaps  something  is 
wrong  at  the  roots  ? There  are  several  reasons 
why  a plant  should  behave  as  you  describe,  but 
without  further  information  it  is  difficult  to 
advise. — R.  U. 

Have  you  lieen  giving  your  Rose  some 

strong  artificial  manure,  or  li([uid  of  any  kind  ? 
The  fact  of  its  continually  dying  hack  points  in 
that  direction — at  any  rate,  there  is  a reason  for 
its  doing  so,  and  the  cause  appears  to  he  at  the 
roots.  What  that  may  he  you  may  he  able  to 
explain.  Your  best  plan  now  is  to  cut  the 
shoot  down  to  within  6 inches  of  the  pot  at 
once,  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  turn  it  out 
of  the  pot  and  see  if  the  drainage  is  right,  and  if 
not,  make  it  so. — J.  C.  C. 

The  Rose  cannot  be  healthy  if  it  con- 
tinues to  die  down  after  it  has  been  cut.  Some- 
thing must  he  wrong  with  the  roots  if  all  other 
things  are  right.  Those  who  grow  Roses  in 
flower-pots  do  not  always  consider  that  the  Rose 
detests  a confined  atmosphere,  and  that  when 
it  is  grown  under  glass  it  should  not  be  in  a 
position  where  the  light  is  intercepted,  and  that 
it  should  always  have  a circulation  of  air  ; and 
the  nearer  the  plants  are  to  the  glass-roof  so 
much  the  more  air  and  light  do  they  obtain. 
The  next  thing  is  cleanliness.  Green-fly  is 
almost  sure  to  get  upon  the  young  and  tender 
shoots,  and  it  must  he  removed  as  soon  as  it 
appears.  Mildew  will  also  cripple  the  plants. 
Good  sweet  yellow  loam,  with  some  decayed 
manure,  is  tlie  best  potting-soil,  and  sufficient 
potsherds  should  he  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  to  ensure  free  drainage.  If  the  Rose  is 
unhealthy  the  above  treatm.eut  will  bring  it 
round. — J.  U.  E. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  when  well  grown,  are  r ery 
ornamental  through  the  spring  months.  A cool-house, 
shaded  lightly  when  the  sun  is  hot,  is  essential.  Most  of 
the  soft-wooded  plants  flower  better  when  potted  firmly, 
but  Calceolarias  are  an  e.\ception,  as  they  grow  and  flower 
best  when  the  soil  is  not  too  hard.  Rough  turfy  loam 
and  rough  fiakey  old  cow-manure,  with  plenty  of  coarse 
sand  will  grow  these  plants  to  perfection.  tJi\e  the  final 
shift  into  7-inch  pots  before  the  plants  get  pot-bound. 
Slust  never  be  permitted  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  or 
green-fly  will  give  much  trouble.  These  plants,  like 
Cinerarias,  are  rather  subject  to  green-fly,  and  the  house 
containing  them  should  be  fumigated  occasionally.  Where 
there  are  a number  of  rather  small  houses  for  the  purpose 
of  gron-lng  plants  for  the  conservatory,  one  house  might 
be  given  up  to  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias,  tlie  plants 
being  mo\  ed  to  the  conservatory  just  as  they  come  into 
flower.  Pelargoniums  might  occupy  another  house. 
Fuchsias  a third  compartment.  Heaths  a fourth,  and  so  on, 
each  house  being  drawn  upon  for  supiilies  in  due  season, 
and  in  summer,  when  the  plants  are  in  the  open  air,  or 
doing  duty  in  the  conservatory,  the  houses  may  be  utilised 
tor  growing  on  young  shifts  for  muter  blooming.  A 
house  full  of  Gloxinias  or  Cyclamens  is  always  interesting 
when  the  best  kinds  are  grown,  audit  is  necessary  in  these 
go-ahead  times  to  grov/  only  the  best  of  everything.  What 
sneering  remarks  would  be  made  about  the"  management 
of  a garden  where  out-of-date  things  only  are  found.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  tiiat  some  things  never  get  out  of  date ; 
they  may  tall  into  the  cold  shade  of  fashion  and  be 
neglected  for  a time,  but  they  come  back  into  favour  in 
due  course  ; but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  florist's  flowers, 
the  Chrysanthemums,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  Some  of  the 
ornamental  Grasses,  such  as  Eulalia  japonica,  Carex  varie- 
gata,  &c.,  are  very  useful  to  mix  with  flowering  subjects. 
These  may  be  increased  now  by  division  of  the  roots,  and 
the  little  plants  may  later  in  the  season  be  shifted  on  into 
5-inch  pots.  All  such  things  may  be  helped  on  in  heat 
with  advantage  for  the  next  three  months.  The  variegated 
form  of  Arundo  donax  is  a very  striking  plant  when  fully 
developed.  When  planted  in  the  conservatory  border  it 
makes  a charming  background  ; it  ivill  do  in  the  un- 
heated conservatory.  I have  generally  found  it  too 
delicate  for  the  open  air,  except  in  the  most  sheltered 
places.  A freer  use  may  be  made  now  of  lic]uid-manure  to 
plants  showing  blossom-buds,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
late  Cinerarias,  early  Fuchsias,  &c.  ; give  it  weak  and 
clear  twice  a week. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

If  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  tender  plants  in 
this  structure,  there  are  sure  to  have  been  some  deaths, 
even  when  the  best  use  has  been  made  of  paper  and  other 
covers.  The  smaller  the  house  the  more  difficult  to  keep 
out  frost.  This  is  why  the  plants  in  a large  cold  conserva- 
tory suffer  lass  than  in  a small  house.  The  temperature 
will  not  fall  so  low  in  the  house  containing  many  thousands 
of  cubic  feet  of  air,  as  in  the  house  whose  cubical  con- 
tents only  runs  into  hundreds  ; therefore,  in  the  small 
house  be  content  with  hardy  things,  such  as  Laurustines, 
.Tasminums,  Clematis,  Double  Wallflowers,  Scarlet  and 
White  Brompton  Stocks,  Auriculas,  Primulas,  Polyan- 
thuses, Maiden’s-wreath,  Jlyrtles,  kc.  Tuberous  Begonias 
may  be  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  and  wintered  safely 
anywhere.  Lilies  in  variety  are  always  delightful,  and 
then  there  are  Roses,  especially  Teas,  in  much  x’ariety. 
The  majority  of  the  owners  of  small  conservatories  start 
with  tender  plants,  hoping  when  winter  comes  to  keep 
out  frost  with  soine  simple  and  cheap  kind  of  lamps  or 
stove,  but  the  result  is  generally  failure,  not  because 
lamps  and  stoves  are  altogether  untrustworthy,  but  the 
unforeseen  generally  happens,  and  some  cold  night  the 
lamp  goes  out  or  something  is  wrong  with  it,  and  the 
frost  blights  everything  tender.  A group  of  double 
Wallflowers  just  coming  into  bloom  in  a cold  house  is  full 
of  interest,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a similar  group  of 
Auirculas  and  hardy  Primulas.  And  the  question  crops 
up  why,  when  these  beautiful  things  can  be  had  without 
trouble  or  expense,  waste  our  efforts  upon  tender  plants 
which  in  all  probability  will  die  through  the  rvinter,  or  l)e 
past  the  reach  of  the  healing  influences  of  the  spring 
temperature  when  it  comes. 

Forcing-house. 

Flower  forcing  in  a high  temperature  is  nearly  over  for 
this  season.  Azaleas,  Genistas,  Mignonette,  Deutzias,  and 
other  things  in  abundance  will  come  on  now  fast  enough 
without  much  forcing,  and  consequently  the  forcing-house 
may  be  devoted  to  the  growth  of  young  stuff,  and  in  a 
measure  relieve  the  stove,  or  the  house  may  be  planted 
with  Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers  or  Melons.  One  thing  is 
certain  at  this  season,  there  is  always  plenty  of  work  for 
warm-houses  to  do.  In  some  gardens  Pot-Vines  are 
raised  annually  for  fruiting  in  pot-*,  and  now  that  the 
young  Vines  are  in  full  growth  a light  position  must  be 
found  for  them.  Then  a few  Ficuses,  Crotons,  Dracajnas, 
and  other  foliage  plants  may  be  propagated.  Begonias 
of  the  fibrous-rooted  race  must  be  grown  for  winter 
blooming,  and  these  will  require  warmth  in  the  initial 
stages  to  push  them.  Poinsettias  are  in  many  places 
grown  in  large  numbers  for  winter  work,  and  these  also 
are  in  course  of  propagation  now,  as  fast  as  suitable 
cuttings  can  be  obtained. 

Peaches  under  Glass. 

1 never  remember  these  to  have  set  better,  even  Alex- 
ander, Waterloo,  and  Noblesse,  which  often  disappoint,  are 
now  carrying  heavy  crops,  of  which  there  will  be  large 
numbers  to  thin  out.  This  opens  up  the  question  of  the 
cause  of  bad  setting  in  Peaches,  and  seems  to  point  to  the 
imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood  as  the  main  cause  of 
flower-buds  falling.  Last  summer  the  trees  got  a thorough 
roasting,  and  the  wood  was  firm  and  hard,  and  as  a conse- 
quence the  buds  held  on.  It  appears  also  that  some  of 
the  American  varieties  require  a little  more  warming  up 
than  our  old  sorts,  of  which  Royal  George  may  be  taken 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  " may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


as  the  type.  There  is  no  doubt  if  Alexander  and 
Waterloo  could  be  so  managed  as  to  retain  their  buds, 
they  would  be  invaluable  for  early  work,  and  according 
to  recent  experience  the  ripening  of  file  wood  in  summer 
is  the  thing  to  be  careful  about. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  Frames. 

A comfortable  bottom-heat  is  a necessity  if  the  plants 
are  to  make  rapid  progress,  and  if  there  is  any  falling  off 
in  this  respect  warm  linings  must  be  resorted  to.  This  is 
not  generally  necessary  so  early  as  this  if  the  beds  were 
made  large  enough.  A Cucumber  or  Melon-bed  should 
not  be  less  than  4i  feet  high  in  front.  Later  on,  if  there 
is  any  serious  decline  in  the  heat,  a lining  2i  feet  wide 
nuay  be  built  up  along  the  back  of  the  bed. 

Window  Gardening. 

Those  who  have  wintered  bedding  or  other  plants  in 
spare  rooms  may  now  separate  the  li\’ing  from  the  dead. 
Cut  back  dead  wood  and  give  water  regularly  when  dry. 
Cuttings  of  most  things  will  root  now  in  sandy  soil  if  well 
looked  alter,  and  this  means  that  no  detail  must  be  for- 
gotten. If  cuttings  are  placed  in  any  sunny  window  where 
the  sun  shines  bright  the  warmth  may  be  too  great,  but  a 
thin  piece  of  p.aper  placed  over  the  cuttings  will  shelter 
from  the  hot  sun,  and  then  leave  them  the  genial  warmth. 
Cuttings  should  not  be  permitted  to  flag  or  wilt  in  the 
sunshine. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Among  the  hardy  annuals  which  may  be  sown  now  are 
Scarlet  Linums,  Godetias  in  variety.  Candytufts  in 
several  colours,  Poppies  in  rariety,  Nemophilas  (these 
make  a pretty  bed  when  sown  in  mixture).  Sunflowers, 
Eschscholtzias  in  variety  (there  are  quite  a number  of 
shades  of  colour  in  these  things  now,  and  they  make  an 
exceedingly  pretty  mass  in  mixture).  Larkspurs  (both 
the  Rocket  and  the  branching  varieties  are  charming), 
Clarkias  elegans,  integripetala,  and  pulchellum  in  variety. 
Convolvulus  major.  Chrysanthemums  (tricolor  varieties 
in  mixture  ; double  varieties  are  useful  to  grow  in  masses 
for  cutting  all  summer),  Calliopsis  in  variety,  Bartonia 
aurea,  Chinese  Pinks.  Lupins  will  grow  well  in  poor  soil  ; 
but  as  the  young  plants  are  rather  tender  it  will  be 
better  to  delay  sowing  Lupins  fill  the  beginning  of  next 
month.  The  Leptosiphons  are  pretty  for  edging  small 
beds  ; should  be  sown  where  they  are  to  flo'.ser,  and  thin 
out  to  3 inches,  and  the  Portulacas  are  i>retty  for  edging 
sunny  borders  or  over  rockwork.  There  is  considerable 
variety  in  these  things,  those  having  double  flowers  are 
ver}’  gay.  It  will  be  better  to  sow  these  in  a box  in  a 
frame,  and  plant  out  when  large  enough.  Sow  in  sandy 
compost.  Scabious  may  be  sown  now  in  good-sized 
patches  ; the  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting.  Nasturtiums, 
Tom  Thumb,  and  the  tall-growing  rarieties,  including 
Canary  Creeper,  will  be  useful  for  covering  unsightly 
objects.  Tender  annuals  to  be  sown  now  in  heat  will 
include  the  following : Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  ^■erbenas,  Petunias,  Salpiglossis,  and 
Balsams  ; the  last  named  are  grand  subjects  for  dropping 
in  the  borders  anywhere.  Those  having  large  beds  to  fill 
might  try  the  effect  of  mixed  colours.  Take  the  Godetias, 
for  instance,  there  is  much  variety,  and  if  mixed  equally 
a charming  bed  will  be  the  result.  Single  Dahlias  sown 
now  in  heat  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out  in  May. 
Sow  also  in  heat  Blue  Gums,  Cannes  (Indian  Shot),  Castor- 
oils,  Solanums,  Giant  Hemp,  Ferdinandia  eminens,  and 
other  sub-tropical  plants  for  grouping  on  the  lawn, 
forming  backgrounds,  &c.  Plant  Evergreens  of  all  kinds  ; 
make  the  soil  firm,  and  water  till  the  root  action  sets  in. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Those  who  grow  Melons  in  frames  and  hot-beds  may 
plant  out  now’ ; the  bottom-heat  must  be  regular.  As 
regards  varieties.  Scarlet  Gem  still  holds  a place  among 
the  rcd-fieshed  kinds.  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Improved 
Victory  of  Bath  may  be  trusted,  but  flavour  in  Melons  is 
more  a question  of  culture  than  variety.  A steady  bottom- 
heat,  good  blit  rather  firm  soil,  to  produce  foliage  that  will 
stand  sunshine  and  resist  red-spider,  will  bring’  forth  well 
flavoured  fruit.  This  ought  to  be  a good  fruit  season.  In 
East  Anglia,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  the  prospect  is  remark- 
ably promising,  and,  as  a rule,  when  the  blos.soms  are 
plentiful  and  strong,  they  will  bear  some  thinning  with 
cold  w’eather  and  be  all  the  better  for  it,  or  covetous  people 
would  ruin  their  trees  by  taking  all  they  could  get.  Those 
who  believe  in  the  spring  planting  of  Strawberries  may 
plant  now.  Some  years  ago  I made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
gardener  who  always  planted  in  spring,  and  generally 
waited  till  the  flower-spikes  were  visible  so  that  he  might 
always  have  fertile  plants.  Of  course  the  flowers  were 
pinched  off  the  first  season.  When  spring  planting  is 
adopted  it  is  customary  to  plant  some  other  crop  between 
the  rows  of  Strawberries  the  first  season.  Onions  do  very 
well,  or  Lettuces,  or  some  crop  w’hich  will  not  shade  over 
much.  Get  the  Pines  overhauled  and  do  what  repotting 
is  necessary  now-,  and  renew  the  plunging-beds  partially. 
It  is  hardly  ever  advisable  to  use  all  new  material  if  tan 
is  used,  as  the  heat  frequently  gets  very  strong,  and  if  the 
roots  get  overheated  the  plants  v;ill  lose  colour,  and  toxey- 
coloured  Pines  are  very  difficult  to  restore.  Pines  will  bear 
a good  deal  of  hardship,  but  once  get  them  out  of  condition 
and  it  will  take  a long  time  to  bring  them  back  into  health 
again.  One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  injury  to  Pines 
is  overwatering,  rotting  of  the  roots.  Strip  off  a few  old 
leaves,  shorten  the  stem,  repot  and  induce  the  plants  to 
form  roots  higher  up. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Fetch  up  all  arrears  of  vegetable  sowing.  It  will  occupy 
less  time  to  say  what  ought  not  to  be  sown  just  yet  than 
to  say  what  should  be  sown.  It  is  too  early  to  sow  Beet, 
except  a few  rows  of  the  Turnip-rooted.for  early  use.  The 
maincrop  of  Carrots  raav  wait  till  first  week  in  .\pril. 
French  Beans  should  be  left  till  middle  of  April,  or  even 
later  in  cold  gardens.  Scarlet  Runners  should  remain  till 
first  of  May  so  far  as  regards  the  general  crop,  but  a few 
seeds  may  be  planted  in  a very  warm  sheltered  spot  for 
transplanting  when  the  weather  is  settled.  There  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  covering  these  if  cold  nighfs  come 
unexpectedly.  Sow  Cardoons  and  New  Zealand  Spinach 
in  jiots  in  a wann-house  or  pit.  Keep  young  iilants  of 
Tomatoes  moving  and  start  plants  for  bearing  early  in 
pots  or  boxes  in  Pine-stoves  or  in  any  house  where  there  is 
room  and  a temperature  of  60  degs.  to  63  degs.  at  night. 
Cucumbers  are  now  growing  freely,  and  haie  been  troubled 
somewhat  this  season  in  the  early  houses  with  Fungi 


springiiig  up  out  of  the  Moss-litter-manure  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  beds  in  which  they  are  planted.  Soot 
sprinkled  over  the  bed  and  lightly  stirred  will  generally 
clear  them  off  in  a short  time,  and  soot  is  good  for  the 
Cucumbers.  Sow  such  tender  annuals  as  Basil  and 
Knotted  or  Sweet  Marjoram  in  pots  in  the  hot-bed  ; these 
are  always  in  demand.  The  supply  of  Mint,  Tarragon,  and 
Sorrel,  mustalso  have  attention.  Plant  cuttings  of  Seakale 
if  not  already  done,  or  sow  seeds  in  drills  2 inches  deej) 
and  15  inches  apart.  Most  gardeners  prefer  plants  raised 
from  root  cuttings ; they  are  cheaper  and  better.  All 
Seakale  outside  now  should  be  covered  with  blanching 
material.  Ashes,  burnt  earth,  or  very  old  tan,  or  leaf- 
mould  will  do.  Divide  and  transplant  Rhubarb  and  sow 
Asparagus.  Make  up  hot-beds  for  Cucumbers. 

E.  Hobu.w. 


■Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

March  is  probably  the  best  month,  on  the  whole,  for 
planting  hardy  perennials  of  most  descriptions — that  is, 
where  it  cannot  be,  or  has  not  been  done,  in  the  autumn. 
In  a backward  season,  or  a cold  or  bleak  position,  the 
early  part  of  April  would  perhaps  he  better,  but  whenever 
possible  such  things  should  be  got  in  this  month,  and 
then  they  become  well-established  before  the  hot  weather 
sets  in.  Some  town  gardens,  though  sheltered,  are  very 
windy  or  rather  draughty,  and  where  this  is  the  case  it 
is  as  well  to  defer  ])lanting  until  the  equinoctial  gales  are 
over.  One  of  the  very  best  of  h.irdy  plants  for  smoky 
places  is  the  Iris  or  German  Flag,  which  in  any  fairly  good 
and  light  soil  grows  and  blooms  just  as  well  and  freely  in 
the  open  country.  There  are  a good  many  named  l arieties 
of  this  section  of  Iris  alone  now,  ranging  in  coiour  from’ 
nearly  pure-white  to  deep-purple,  and  when  in  bloom  they 
.are  extremely  showy.  The  other  sections  of  this  large 
family — that  is,  the  English,  Siberian,  Spanish,  and 
Japanese  varieties,  do  not  seem  to  thrive  in  very 
smoky  places  as  the  German  kind,  but  they  are 
very  useful  in  suburban  gardens,  and  greatly 
extend  the  season  of  blooming  as  well  as  the  variety  of 
colour.  Another  e.xcellent  town  plant  is  Megasea  cordi- 
folia,  of  which  the  purple  form  is  even  finer  than  the 
common  rose-coloured  variety,  and  M.  crassifolia  is  also  a 
h-andsome  and  desirable  plant.  Nearly  all  the  Saxifrages 
(and  there  are  a lot  of  them  altogether),  are  excellent 
plants  for  town  gardens,  thrii  ing  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  as  well  as  on  rockwork,  in  vases,  &o.,  where  little  else 
would  grow.  S.  granulata  fl.-pl.,  S.  umbrosa  (London 
Pride),  S.  retusa,  and  the  forms  of  S.  oppositifolia,  as  well 
as  S.  longifolia  l erna,  ought  to  be  found  in  every  suburban 
garden.  Then  the  whole  tribe  of  Campanulas  also  do  well, 
and  there  is  no  better  or  prettier  flower  for  cutting  than 
the  double  white  form  of  C.  persicifolia.  Canterbury  Bells 
should  be  freely  planted,  not  omitting  the  C.  medium, 
or  "Cup  and  .Saucer”  v.irieties,  which  are  much  more 
effective  than  the  ordinary  kinds.  There  is  plenty  of  time 
for  Chrysanthemums  (out  of -doors)  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  and  even  the  beautiful  Perennial  Phloxes  ha\’e 
hardly  begun  to  move  yet,  but  all  summer  flowering 
subjects  ought  to  be  got  in  as  soon  as  possi'de  now.  Sow- 
plenty  of  Cornflowers,  Mignonette,  Annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Godetias,- and  other  hardy  annuals  in  the  mien 
borders  at  once.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WOKK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  March  11th 
to  March  2-ith. 

Sowed  hardy  annuals  on  the  borders  in  various  places. 
I am  in  favour  of  making  rather  large  patches  of  one 
variety  generally,  but  sometimes  I break  away  from  this 
idea  and  have  large  rows  in  mixture.  One  of  the  prettiest 
groups  of  annuals  1 saw  last  year  was  a large  mass 
occupying  a wide  border  round  a group  of  shrubs,  with  a 
mixture  of  nearly  every  kind  of  Godetia.  tVe  want  more 
variety  both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  flowering  plants 
of  the  garden,  and  also  the  trees  and  shrubs.  To-day  I have 
been  planting  several  groups  of  evergreen  shrubs.  One  has  a 
groundw'ork  of  Berberis  Aquifolium.  Dotted  about  it  are 
nearly  a dozen  varieties  of  L.awson’s  Cyqrress.  Some  day-  I 
feel  sure  this  bed  will  be  admired.  Another  ground-work 
plant  is  Berberis  stenophylla.  I am  rather  partial  to  this 
Hybrid  Barberry.  Some  tbink  the  slender  - growing 
B.  dulcisis  more  effective,  but  I don’t  think  so.  B.  Darwini 
is  too  tender  in  many  districts,  and  is  often  killed  back  in 
sei  ere  winters.  No  place  is  well  planted  without  a 
selection  of  Barberries,  and  I .always  make  a point  of 
planting  them  wherever  I go.  Another  class  of  Evergreen 
I am  always  doing  more  or  less  with  are  the  Hollies  ; the 
robust  green-leaved  sorts  are  very  effective  ; perhaps 
Hodginsi  is  one  of  the  best.  Laurifolia,  iladeiriensis,  and 
Shepherdi  are  all  w'orth  planting.  Then  I have  made 
a group  of  Variegated  Hollies  as  follows : Silver  Queen, 
Golden  Queen,  Golden  Milkmaid,  Lawson's  gold-striped, 
Golden  Hedgehog,  alba  marginatum,  and  aurea  margin- 
atum. A collection  of  the  best  green  and  variegated 
Hollies  is  a permanent  feature  which  will  annually  increase 
in  beauty.  In  our  soil  the  growth  is  slow,  but  it  is  sure, 
and  we  can  wait.  The  slow  growing  things  are  the  most 
valuable.  Those  things  which  run  up  quickly  soon  get  too 
large,  and  then  the  man  with  the  saw  or  the  knife  is  called 
and  the  natural  fe.atures  are  destroyed.  Planted  Potatoes. 
The  sorts  most  relied  on  are  Myatt's  Prolific,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Snowdrop,  Schoohnaster,  and  Imjierator.  Sowed 
more  Peas,  including  Huntingdonian  .and  Duke  of  Albany. 
Gave  a dressing  of  artificial  manure  inside  borders  to  early 
vinery — equal  parts  of  Patent  Silicate  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
used  at  the  rate  of  1 cwt.  of  Silicate  to  i cwt.  of  nitrate. 
Thinned  Grapes  in  second  house.  Disbudded  Peaches  and 
thinned  fruits  which  have  set  very  freely.  Potted  off 
seedling  Ferns  ; the  varieties  are  chiefly  Adiantums  and 
Pterises,  including  a few  Lomarias,  Cyrtomiums,  andPoly- 
podiums.  Potted  off  Seedling  Grevillias  and  Cyperus 
alternifolius.  Divided  several  old  plants  of  Cyperus  alter- 
nifolius  variegatus.  This  is  a pretty  plant  when  well  done. 
Must  have  more  heat  than  the  green-leaved  forms  and  be 
potted  in  peat  and  sand.  1 1 is  generally  understood  that  many- 
variegated  plants  lose  their  effectiveness  if  potted  in  rich 
soil.  Pricked  out  Brussel  Sjirouts  raised  under  gkass. 
Planted  Cauliflowers  in  trenches.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
various  kinds  of  bedding  plants.  I’otted  off  cuttings  which 
are  well  rooted.  Sowed  tender  annuals  of  \ arious  kinds  in 
the  hot-bed.  Will  be  moved  out  of  fhe  hot-bed  as  soon 
as  the  seeds  germinate. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

PLANTAIN  LILIES  (FUNKIAS). 

Few  hardy  perennials  are  more  ornamental  and 
showy  than  Plantain  Lilies,  as  not  only  have 
most  of  them  very  beautiful  foliage,  but  they 
bear  a profusion  of  Lily-like  flowers,  the  spikes 
of  which  are  exceedingly  useful  for  cutting,  as 
they  look  well  and  last  long  in  water.  Besides 
being  so  fine  and  effective  for  borders,  many  of 
them  make  caxiital  pot  plants.  Any  of  the 
variegated  forms  of  F.  ovata,  taken  up  and 
forced,  make  a splendid  show  in  a greenhouse, 
as  does  also  F.  Sieboldi  (here  figured),  which 
has  magnificent  leaves,  that  are  very  striking 
on  account  of  their  colour,  which  is  of  a bluish 
metallic-green,  with  a glaucous  hue  pervading 
the  surface.  Planted  out  in  deep,  moist,  rich 
soil  ill  a shady  position,  tliis  peculiar  tone  is 
intensified,  and  plants  of  this  Funkia  form 
noble  objects  in  the  hardy  fernery  or  near  the 
margin  of  ponds,  in  either  of  which  positions 
they  associate  well  with  the  various  surround- 
ings. The  best  for  growing  for  the  sake  of 


vigorous.  Of  course,  these  Rockfoils  will  succeed 
well  in  the  rockery,  but  they  are  mentioned 
now  because  .they  are  so  beautiful  in  a cold 
house. — V.  C. 

63.— An  old  shale  heap.— The  fact  that 
no  kinds  of  jilants  or  weeds  have  not  already 
established  themselves  in  any  quantity  in  the 
shale  shows  very  clearly  that  not  much — not 
even  weeds — will  grow  in  it,  and  I am  afraid 
you  have  a hopeless  task  before  you  in  getting 
it  covered.  The  common  Gorse  might  possibly 
grow  if  you  sow  the  seed  at  once,  and  after- 
wards harrow  or  rake  the  surface  over  roughly. 
The  next  best  thing  I can  advise  you  is  to  sow 
seed  of  spreading  Grasses.  Any  good  seedsman 
will  make  a suitable  selection.  — J . C.  C. 

The  Glory  of  the  Snow.— This  is  the 
popular  and  appropriate  name  for  the  beautiful 
Chionodoxa  that  is  in  full  beauty  in  gardens  in 
the  month  of  March.  The  best  of  all  the 
Chionodoxas  is  C.  Lucilise,  and  a bulb  that  every 
amateur  even  with  the  smallest  garden  should 
grow,  as  it  increases  freely,  seeding  about  the 
bed  and  border,  and  flowers  freely,  making  a 
really  pretty  picture  with  its  sprays  of  blue 


Siebold’s  Plantain  Lily  (l•■nnkia  Sieboldi). 


i their  flowers  are  F.  subcordata  grand  iflora,  F. 
spathulata  speciosa,  F.  Fortunei,  an<l  the 
different  varieties  of  F.  ovata.  The  time  to 
propagate  and  plant  Funkias  is  as  they  are 
beginning  to  grow.  When  required  for  cultiva- 
tion in  pots,  Funkias  should  be  potted  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  and  stood  in  cold  frames  to 
come  gradually  on  and  fit  them  for  forcing, 
which  needs  to  be  done  slowly  if  the  foliage  is 
expected  to  be  of  good  texture.  To  get  the 
var  iegation  fine,  the  plants  must  have  plenty  of 
ligiit,  and  it  may  be  necessary  also  to  keep 
them  freely  suxrplied  v/ith  water  and  liquid- 
manure.  G. 


A good  Rockfoil.  — The  most  useful  of  all 
t he  early  flowering  Rockfoils  is  Saxifraga  luteo- 
jnirpurea.  I should  like  to  see  this  get  quite 
common,  as  none  is  freer,  either  in  growth  or 
flower.  It  is  a hybrid  kind,  and  worth  planting 
in  large  pans  filled  witJi  light  soil  to  get  a dense 
' growtli,  covered  in  earl.y  spring  witli  a mass  of 
ligirt  yellow  flowers.  It  is  oidy  of  recent  years 
i,  Uiat  this  Iras  been  seen  in  gardens,  and  no  kind, 
J not  even  the  inire  white  8.  Burseriana,  is  showier 
; in  the  greenhouse,  and  the  flower  is  more 


blossom,  set  off  with  a white  eye.  Its  easy 
culture  is  a great  gain,  as  no  matter  how 
charming  a thing  is,  if  it  is  a trouble  to  succeed 
with  half  its  value  is  gone.  This  Chionodoxa 
may  also  be  grown  in  pots,  and  a few  potfuls  in 
a greenhouse  are  very  pleasing — a relief  to  the 
usual  mass  of  things  grown  in  this  structure.  C. 
sardensis  is  quite  as  worthy  of  cultivation,  but 
if  only  one  kind  can  be  grown  it  should  be  C. 
Lucilise,  as  this  is  freer  if  anything.  C.  sardensis 
has  deep-blue  flowers,  with  very  little  white  in 
them,  and  set  closely  in  the  raceme.  Another 
good  and  distinct  Chionodoxa  is  C.  gigantea, 
now  usually  and  more  appropriately  called 
C.  grandiflora.  Few  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
raceme,  but  they  are  individually  of  larger  size, 
hence  the  name. — V.  C. 

71.— A flower  garden.— If  you  want  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  pegged-down  Roses  you 
will  have  to  allow  them  to  occupy  the  beds 
alone.  If  they  are  mixed  up  with  other  things 
the  .young  growths  will  get  more  or  less 
crowded.  Now  the  season  for  planting  is  so 
far  advanced  you  had  better  wait  until  the 
middle  of  May,  and  then  obtain  plants  in  pots 
on  their  own  roots.  When  I am  planting  Roses 


for  pegging-down  1 set  out  the  plants  2 feet 
away  from  the  outside  of  the  bed  all  round,  and 
then  fill  up  the  centre  with  as  many  plants  as 
are  required  at  21  feet  or  3 feet  apart.  The 
shape  of  the  bed  should  be  oval  or  round,  as  if 
there  are  corners  to  fill  up  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  nicely  filled  up  with  the  growth  of  the 
Roses.  If  your  four  beds  are  small  ones,  which 
I take  them  to  be,  I advise  you  to  fill  each  bed 
with  one  variety  only,  which  should  be  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  My  choice  would  be  Cliarles 
Lefebvre  (crimson),  Ulrich  Brunner'jred),  Mrs. 
J.  Laing  (pink),  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise  (creamy- 
white).  Allow  them  to  make  all  the  growth 
they  will  the  first  year  unchecked,  and  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  peg  the  shoots  down  close  to 
the  ground.  In  subsequent  years  when  there  is 
enough  young  shoots  to  cover  the  surface  at 
9 inches  or  1 foot  apart,  the  old  growths  which 
have  flowered  may  be  cut  out  ever3’  winter. — 

J.  C.  C. 


LENTEN  ROSES  (HELLEBORES). 

The  article  in  Gardening,  of  January  13,  gives 
special  prominence  to  the  Christmas  Roses,  and 
coming,  as  the  flowers  of  Helleborus  niger  do, 
in  the  very  midst  of  winter,  and  coincident 
with  a great  festival,  thej’  have  a special  use 
and  value.  As  garden  plants,  however,  and 
regarded  from  a decorative  point  of  view,  the 
later  flowering  species  are  very  fine  indeed,  and 
are  deserving  of  every  care  and  wide  cultivation. 
The  Christmas  Rose  as  an  open-air  flower  at 
midwinter,  unprotected,  often  presents  a sorry 
spectacle,  bespattered  by  rain  or  weighed  down 
liy  snow.  I do  not  remark  this  in  disparagement 
of  its  merits,  for  I admire  its  simple  beauty  and 
purity  when  in  perfection.  The  jioint  I wish  to 
emphasise  is  that  these  later  Hellebores  send  up 
their  flowers  at  a time  when  they  usually  have 
fewer  vicissitudes  of  weather  to  encounter  ; they 
rarely  fail  to  make  a good  display  of  bloom  ; 
they  are  taller,  more  stately,  more  graceful, 
and  last,  but  far  from  least,  among  evergreen 
hardy  plants  thej'  ha^•e  few  equals  for  beauty  of 
leafage,  and  from  this  point  of  view  alone  the.y 
would  be  precious  plants  if  they  never  flowered 
at  all.  Their 

Ample  leaves  are  borne  on  long  stalks  nearly 
two  feet  in  length  when  the  plants  are  vigorous, 
and  thej'  have  a fine  effect  the  whole  year 
through.  Having  regaid  to  their  beauty  in 
this  respect,  I have  just  comxileted  the  planting 
of  a border  in  front  of  a lovely  old  wall  that 
has  many  flowers  upon  its  face  solely  with 
Lilies  and  Hellebores.  The  Lilies  are  all  of  the 
speciosum  group  in  a dozen  different  varieties, 
and  they  will  come  up  out  of  a ground  covering 
of  Hellebores,  which  are  nearly  all  of  the  late 
flowering  and  fine  leaved  species.  In  these 
spring  Hellebores  I do  not  know  of  any  whites 
(piite  as  j)ure  a.s  in  the  Christmas  blooming 
s^iecies,  but  there  are  white  forms  of  a lovely 
ivory  tint,  others  cream  coloured,  some  of  the 
most  delicate  and  refined  flesh  tints,  and  so  on, 
in  gradations  of  colour,  to  deep  vinous  jmrple 
and  brown-red.  The  flowers  of  these  species, 
too,  are  borne  several  upon  a stalk,  gracefully 
branched,  and,  cut  with  their  own  leaves  and 
jilaced  in  water,  they  are  very  charming  in  the 
house,  provided  one  simiile  jireparation  is  made. 
Treated  as 

Cut  flowers  usually  are,  the.y  droop  in  less 
than  twelve  hours.  The  stems  of  flowers,  and 
leaves  alike  should  be  split  upwards  for  about 
an  inch  with  a knife,  as  otherwise  they  seem 
incapable  of  absorbing  water  fast  enough.  Thus 
treated,  I find  them  very  satisfactory  as  cut 
flowers,  and  this  at  a time  when  few  outdoor 
things  are  adapted  for  cutting,  as  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  &c. , do  not  lend  themselves  to  arrange- 
ment in  large  vases  as  these  Lenten  Roses  do, 
and  they  keep  fresh  for  at  least  a week  when 
prepared  as  indicated  above.  They  thrive  best 
in  a cool,  moist  situation  where  the  soil  is  fairly 
deep,  but  not  stagnated  with  moisture.  They 
are  so  fine  that  they  are  worthy  of,  and  repay  a 
little  preparation  of  the  soil,  even  to  the  extent 
of  adding  fresh  loam,  if  available.  When  once 
started  they  may  be  left  alone  for  some  years. 
Tlie  feature  I have  alluded  to  above  of 

Lilies  and  Hellebores  is  one  that,  though 
perhaps  on  a smaller  scale,  might  be  adopted 
by  many  amateurs.  To  prejiare  a piece  of 
ground,  and  plant  it  with  two  or  even  three 
things  that  harmonise  and  come  in  succession, 
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and  then  let  them  alone  for  a few  j’ears,  is  the 
way  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  pleasure 
at  a minimum  of  cost,  care,  and  labour.  The 
turning  of  the  wliole  of  the  flower  beds  and 
borders  upside  down  with  the  spade  every  year 
is  needless,  laborious,  preventive  of  good 
gardening  and  artistic  efl’eets.  A.  H. 


BIBD'S-FOOT  VIOLET  (VIOLA  PEDATA). 

The  typical  Bird’s-foot  Violet  is  pretty  enough, 
but  the  two-coloured  variety  hero  figured  sur- 
passes it  in  the  flowers,  which  are  above  1 inch 


across  ; the  two  upper  petals  are  of  a dead-violet, 
overlaid  with  a velvety  surface  like  that  of  a 
Pansy,  and  the  other  petals  are  a pale-mauve.  The 
typical  form  has  the  flowers  smaller  and  of  a 
pale  or  deep-lilac,  purple,  or  blue.  The  leaves 
are  deeply  cleft  into  from  three  to  five  divisions, 
which  are  again  subdivided — a circumstance 
which  adds  much  to  the  graceful  look  of  the 
plant.  Both  the  type  and  tlie  variety  are 
natives  of  north  America.  W. 


ANNUAL  FLOWERS. 

The  time  lias  come  for  ordering  seeds  to  sow  in 
jNlarch  and  April  for  summer-flowering  or  to 
raise  now  in  )ieat,  these  being  half-hardy.  As 
the  culture  of  annuals  is  better  understood  than 
formerly,  one  sees  more  of  them  in  gardens,  and 
amateurs  should  use  them  freclj'.  Theygive  little 
trouble,  and  arc  a success  when  tlie  seed  is  not 
sown  too  thickly,  or  tire  jrlants  are  not  crowded 
up  in  a way  to  deprive  them  of  light  and  air. 
Alorc  than  half  the  failures  with  annuals  result 
from  carelesi  sowing  and  indift'erent  after-man- 
agement, permitting  six  to  grow  on  a space 
sufficient  only  for  one.  In  the  smallest  list  of 
the  most  useful  annuals  would  be  included  the 
Sweet  Peas,  which  unfortunately,  as  with  many 
annuals,  were  not  very  satisfactory  last  year, 
the  long-continued  drought  proving  too  much 
for  them.  It  was  no  use  to  pick  off  the  flowers, 
as  they  quickly  seeded,  and  the  growth  got 
dried  up  with  the  excessive  heat.  Sweet  Peas 
in  gardens  where  it  can  be  done  should  be  more 
considered  as  plants  for  shutting  out  unsightly 
objects,  to  form  a screen,  and  to  make  pyramids 
of  growth  and  flower  in  thj  border.  Twiggy 
sticks  placed  pyramid  shape  will  support  the 
twining  flower-laden  shoots,  and  if  there  is  a 
shrub  over  which  they  may  scramble,  the  effect 
is  delightful.  Sow  the  seed  in  spring,  and  I 
need  .scarcely  give  advice  as  to  the  way  to  pro- 
ceed, as  it  i.s  simple.  vSow  in  well-prepared  soil, 
and  let  the  plants  stand  quite  i foot  apart  to 


prevent  undue  crowding.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
raise  choice  varieties,  of  which  there  are  now  a 
good  number,  under  glass,  j)lacing  two  or  three 
seeds  in  small  pots,  filled  with  ordinary  soil  as 
then  no  waste  occurs.  But  have  a good  breadth 
of  the  common  kind  for  cutting  from,  as  with 
ordinary  good  cultivation  a succession  of  bloom 
is  maintained  over  a long  period.  A long  list  of 
kinds  is  in  cultivation  now,  many  of  them  of 
very  fine  colour,  but  all  dingy  purple  shades 
should  be  avoided.  A few  of  those  called  blue 
are  not  strictly  this  colour,  and  the  yellow 
Sweet  Pea  is  of  a washy  primrose  tint  by  no  means 
inviting,  whilst  the  striped  varieties  are  none 
the  better  for  their  stripes.  A few  of  the  best 
are  Adonis  (rose-pink),  Beatrice  (carmine-rose). 
Cardinal  (scarlet).  Imperial  (blue,  a good  bold 
colour),  Mrs.  Gladstone  (delicate  rose),  and 
Princess  of  Wales  (azure  colour). 

Asters  (China)  may  be  raised  in  warmth, 
potted  off,  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse  until  it 
is  time  to  bod  them  out,  the  required  number  of 
plants  being  grown  on  for  the  conservatory  in 
pots.  They  are  very  easily  raised,  and  those 
who  have  not  got  the  variety  named  Comet 
should  not  omit  it  from  their  list.  I saw  a long 
border  edged  with  it  last  autumn,  and  the  pink 
and  white  flowers  made  a distinct  effect.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  Asters.  Amongst 
hardy  annuals  of  yellow  colour  may  be  mentioned 
the  golden-yellow  flowered  Bartonia  aurea,  or  its 
stronger  variety  nana,  the  Calandrinas,  and 
Marigolds.  The  common  orange-coloured  Mari- 
gold is  a valuable  annual,  flowering  anywhere, 
but  it  must  be  kept  in  check,  or  it  becomes  quite 
a weed.  One  of  the  finest  forms  of  it  is  named 
Orange  King,  the  flowers  glowing  orange  in 
colour,  and  very  large.  Of  the 

Bellflowers,  Campanula  macrostyla,  which 
has  violet-coloured  flowers,  and  the  rose-coloured 
rosaeflora,  are  of  note,  both  being  very  dis- 
tinct ancl  not  difficult  to  grow.  Seed  is  com- 
paratively cheap,  although  this  is  not  a really 
common  annual.  The  Candytufts  are  useful, 
particularly  the  varieties  Uunnetti  (rich  crim- 
son), Normandy  (lilac),  and  the  new  Carmine. 
Cornflowers  (Centaurea  Cyanus) — see  cut — may 
be  grown  in  quantity,  but  I like  best  the  ordinarj' 
blue  kind,  the  flowers  being  C[uite  unrivalled  in 
their  rich  colour.  One  kind  named  Emperor 
William  has,  however,  still  richer  blue  flowers 
than  the  typo.  Then  occur  rose,  white,  and 
purple  flowers',  but  the  blue  is  the  most  beautiful. 
When  a very  e irly  display  is  required  the  seed 
must  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  but  the 
usual  way  is  to  sow  in  April,  or  to 
raise  the  seedlings  in  heat,  so  as  to 
come  in  before  those  sown  in  the 
open.  The 

Annual  Chry.santhemums,  Clark- 
ias,  the  pretty  Collinsias,  Convolvu- 
luses, Chinese  Pinks,  which  give  great 
range  of  colours  from  pure-white  to 
deep  - crimson,  the  Wallflower  - like 
Erysimums,  Eschscholtzias,  and  Gode- 
tias.  The  latter  form  a fine  class  of 
annuals,  the  white  variety  Duchess 
of  Albany  in  particular.  A bed  of 
this  is  of  great  beauty,  the  flowers 
large,  almost  like  satin,  and  white. 

The 

African  INIarigolds  are  not  made 
much  of  in  gardens,  but  they  arc 
very  handsome  when  grown  well, 
only  they  must  not  be  crowded  up 
together.  Give  each  plant  suflicient 
space  to  develop  its  characteristic 
beautjL  A small  bed  filled  with  the 
variety  Lawn  Queen  for  the  centre, 
and  a dwarfer  orange-coloured  kind 
outside,  is  of  much  interest.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  bushy,  the 
foliage  divided  and  graceful,  and  the 
garishness  of  the  flower  is  not 
noticeable  in  the  bed  or  border.  It  is  when 
placed  singly  on  a board  that  they  are  coarse 
in  aspect.  Sunflowers,  Everlastings,  Lark- 
spurs, the  charming  little  Layia  elegans,  the 
flowers  yellow  margined  with  white,  Linman- 
thes  Douglasi,  Linarias,  the  annual  Lupines, 
the  fragrant  Night-scented  Stock,  Mignonette, 
Trop;eolums  (Nasturtiums),  especially  the 
variety  Empress  of  India,  which  makes  quite  a 
compa'^ct  little  bush,  the  flowers  brilliant  crimson 
in  colour,  vei'y  rich  against  the  dark  leafage. 
The  Lovc-in-a-mist  (Nigclla),  Poppies,  Silcnc, 
and  the  Sweet  Sultan  are  far  too  little  seen  in 


gardens,  and  Virginian  Stocks  comprise  a good 
variety.  Amongst  the 

Half-hardv  kinds  arc  the  usual  bedders,  I 
but  I maj’  briefly  mention  that  all  who  care  for 
etlective  flowers  in  the  garden  shoidd  grow  the 
Night-scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  affinis),  which 
bears  a profusion  of  creamy-white  flowers  of 
delicate  fragrance  and  expand  in  the  evening. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  pots  in  gentle  warmth, 
and  when  of  sufficient  size  to  handle  prick  off 
the  seedlings,  and  get  those  for  the  open  well 
hardened  so  that  they  will  grow  away  at  once 
when  put  out  late  in  May.  1'hose  potted  will 
bloom  freely  in  the  greenhouse,  and  both  indoors 
and  out  they  continue  flowering  over  a long 
season.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beauti- 
ful plants  for  those  who  have  only  a greenhouse 
and  small  garden  to  grow.  In  large  spaces 
bold  groups  may  be  formed  of  it,  and  it  is  very 
fine  when  used  to  associate  with  other  plants. 

V.  C. 


20. —Destroying  slugs.— One  of  the  best 
remedies  for  slugs  is  to  sink  small  Cocoa-tins  in 
the  soil  where  they  abound  (or  saucers),  and  fill 
these  with  a thin  mixture  of  flour  and  water,  or 
milk  and  water.  The  creatures  are  so  fond  of 
this  food  that  they  will  crowd  into  the  tins, 
where  they  may  be  found  drowned  the  next  da}'. 
For  very  minute  slugs  this  does  not  answer  so 
well  as  liming  the  soil ; but  it  is  of  no  use  to  put 
lime  downin  wet  weather,  as  the  first  shower  takes 
all  the  burning  properties  out  of  it.  Sprinkled 
over  the  surface  in  dry  weather,  or  during  the 
early  morning  while  the  slugs  are  still  out,  it 
will  kill  a good  many,  and  so  will  soot,  if  used 
soon  after  it  is  brushed  from  the  chimney,  but 
this,  too,  loses  its  strength  after  a time,  and 
when  it  has  been  thoroughly  wetted.  Sprink- 
lings often  done  are  therefore  more  satisfactory 
than  one  thicker  dressing,  and  judgment  must 
be  used  in  applying  it.  I'he  constant  dressings 
of  stable  manure  often  induce  a plague  of  slugs  ; 
soot  and  lime  used  separately,  instead  of  other 
manure,  will,  in  time,  correct  this  state  of 
things. — R. 

On  mild,  calm  evenin-'s,  especi.ally  after  .a  shower, 

when  the  shifts  and  snails  come  out  in  large  numbers  to 
feed,  a dusting  with  newly  slaked  lime  will  destroy  many, 
and  will  not  injure  any  i>lanls. — E.  H. 

50. — Red-spider. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  pests  the  gardener  has  to  deal 
with,  but  it  likes  warmth,  and  should  not  at 
present  be  doing  much  mischief  in  frames  or 


greenhouses.  If  it  had  been  stated  what  plants 
were  attacked,  and  what  had  been  the  result, 
more  definite  instructions  might  have  been  given. 
Fumigation  does  not  touch  it,  unless  in  the 
form  of  sulphur  fumes  from  hot-water  pipes, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  in  a greenhouse  or 
frames.  There  are  two  ways  to  destroy  it.  Dip 
the  plants  in  soft-soapy-water,  two  ounces  of 
soap  to  the  gallon,  and  add  to  this  half-a-piuf 
of  'robacoo-liquor.  Syringing  the  plants  daily 
with  clear  rain-water  will  keep  the  plants 
clean;  but  the  iiarasitc  generally  attacks  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. — J.  D.  E. 


A good  v.xriety  of  Cornflower  (Centaurea  Cyanus). 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

81.  — Heliotropes  and  Carnations.— 

Both  are  very  easily  grown  when  once  their 
culture  is  well  understood.  Heliotropes  in  a 
greenhouse  during  winter  would  very  likely  lose 
a good  deal  of  their  foliage  ; but  tliis  would  be 
a natural  result  of  the  season,  and  not  any  injury 
caused  by  neglect.  If  the  plants  were  negHcted 
in  August,  and  lost  their  foliage  on  that  account, 
this  might  be  injurious  to  their  constitution.  It 
is  best  to  strike  a few  plants  from  cuttings  e^-ery 
year  ; the  young  plants  will  winter  in  the  green- 
house, and  may  be  potted  on  or  planted  out  in 
the  open  garden,  either  way  they  will  grow  into 
good  flowering  specimens  by  midsummer.  Car- 
nations, even  if  grown  in  flower-pots,  do  far 
better  out-of-doors  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  It  is  now  a good  time  to  put 
in  cuttings  of  late  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
varieties,  so  that  they  may  be  grown  on  to  a 
flowering  size  by  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
Malmaison  varieties  should  now  be  propagated 
by  cuttings. — J.  D.  E. 

Plants  of  the  former  should  be  trimmed 

up  a little  now,  cutting  out  the  weak  spray  and 
shortening  the  main  branches  moderately. 
Then  place  them  in  a warm  position  and  syringe 
them  overhead  on  fine  days,  and  they  ■will  soon 
break  out  into  fresh  growth  all  over,  but  do  not 
overwater  them  at  the  root.  The  young  shoots 
(or  some  of  them)  may  be  taken  off  and  inserted 
as  cuttings  (in  a hot-bed,  of  course)  when 
2 inches  or  ,3  inches  long,  or  the  old  plants  may 
be  repotted  and  grown  on  into  large  bushes. 
Give  them  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  some  weak 
liquid-manure  twice  a week  when  in  full  growth 
and  bloom.  Carnations  must  be  firmly  potted 
in  good  loamy  soil,  and  be  kept  near  the  glass, 
with  plenty  of  air  and  little  or  no  shade.  Strong 
plants  in  6-inch  pots  will  flower  well,  or  two  may 
be  placed  in  a 7-inch,  or  three  in  an  8-inch,  size. 
These  must  not  be  overwatered,  and  a little  soot 
dissolved  in  the  water  now  and  then  is  excellent. 
— B.  C.  R. 

31.— Bedding  plants  from  seed.— In 

reply  to  “ Perseverance,”  allow  me  to  say  that 
the  term  “gentle  heat”  for  Gaillardias  would 
mean  just  enough  of  artificial  heat  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  about  53  degs.  at  night,  or  by 
day  if  no  sun-heat  is  obtainable ; but  at  this 
time  of  the  year  sunshine  is  very  uncertain,  and 
one  day  it  may  run  the  temperature  up  to 
75  degs.,  and  the  next  day  not  above  60  degs., 
the  gentle  artificial  heat  being  the  same  on  both 
days.  The  temperature  of  a cold  frame  would 
vary  in  the  same  way  ; on  cloudy  days  it  would 
not  be  more  than  5 clegs,  above  the  outside  tem- 
perature, but  the  next  day,  with  bright  sun- 
shine, there  would  probably  be  20  degs.  more 
heat  in  the  frame  than  outside.  One  of  the 
greatest  arts  in  gardening  is  that  of  utilising  the 
sun’s  rays  to  forward  early  crops  under  glass. — 
J.  G.  H. 

59.— Climbers  for  a greenhouse.— 

A Mardchal  Niel  Rose,  trained  near  to  the  glass, 
would  give  much  pleasure  in  spring  when 
bearing  its  burden  of  fragrant  flowers.  Lapa- 
geria  alba  and  L.  rosea  would  succeed  if  you  will 
make  a good  peaty  bed  for  them,  peat  mixed 
with  fibry  loam  and  sharp  silver-sand  to  keep 
the  compost  open  being  suitable.  During  hot 
weather  shade  them,  but  this  may  be  done  by 
coating  the  glass  with  some  such  preparation  as 
‘ ‘ Summer  Cloud.  ” When  in  full  bloom  they  are 
very  charming,  especially  the  waxy-white 
flowers  of  the  variety  alba.  Passion-flowers  are 
too  strong  growing.  They  rob  other  things  of 
proper  sustenance.  A very  good  plant  is  Plum- 
bago capensis,  which  produces  a wealth  of 
delicate-blue  papery  flowers.  They  are  as 
lovely  as  anything  one  can  get  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  if  the  plant  is  kept  well  syringed — a very 
important  point — it  should  succeed  well. 
Fuchsias  (climbing)  in  variety  may  be  grown. 
It  will  be  well,  however,  not  to  have  too  many 
climbers,  as  they  rob  the  plants  underneath  of 
their  share  of  light  and  air.  — F.  P. 

Something  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  house. 

For  a moderate-sized  house  Clematis  indivisa  lobata, 
Habrothamnus  elegans,  Plumbago  capensis  to  run  about 
the  roof.  Plant  a Passion-flower  or  Solanum  Jasminoides, 
and  cover  the  walls  and  pillars  with  Ivy -leaved  “Gera- 
niums ” and  Roses. — E.  H. 

25.— Young  Orange-trees.— If  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots  repot  into  larger  ones.  They  require  a stove-heat 
all  the  year  round  if  fruit  is  ever  e.xpected,  which  would 
not  be  sooner  than  four  or  five  years  under  careful  treat- 
ment.—P.  0.  D. 


THE  AMAZON  LILY  (EUCHARIS 
AMAZONICA). 

The  blossoms  of  this  plant  are  among  the  most 
esteemed  of  all  white  flowers.  They  are  deli- 
ciously fragrant  and  chaste  in  form.  There 
scarcely  ever  is  a week  in  the  year  that  flowers 
of  the  Euoharis  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  flower 
markets.  There  are  two  ways  of  growing  this 
plant.  One  is  to  pot  them  on  without  division, 
the  way  in  which  large  specimens  are  obtained  ; 
and  the  other  is  to  divide  frecpiently,  growing 
the  large  bulbs  in  single  pots.  The  latter  plan 
answers  best  for  room  decoration.  They  may 
be  grown  well  either  in  loam  and  peat  or  in  loam 


and  leaf-mould,  or  in  pure  turfy  peat.  To 
bloom  them  freely  they  require  a period  of  rest 
after  a period  of  growth,  and  this  rest  is  obtained 
by  moving  the  plants  to  a lower  temperature, 
and  as  they  are  evergreen,  water  must  never  be 
withheld  so  far  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  suffer. 
In  summer  the  plants  may  stand  a time  in  the 
open  air,  and  such  plants  throw  up  strong 
spikes  after  being  placed  in  gentle  heat  again. 
By  following  a system  of  alternate  growing  and 
resting  periods  several  crops  of  flowers  may  be 
obtained  in  one  season  ; and  by  growing  a suffi- 
cient number  of  plants  to  have  relays  aiways 
coming  on  in  succession,  plants  in  bloom  may 
always  be  had.  Bottom-heat,  where  available, 
is  useful  for  pushing  up  sluggish  bloomers. 
They  are  very  accommodating  as  to  tempera- 
ture, but  during  the  time  of  growth  should  have 
a night  temperature  of  at  least  60  degs.  As 
they  delight  in  moisture  the  pots  must  be  well 
drained,  and  if  a little  crushed  charcoal  and 
sand  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  to  increase  its 
porosity,  it  will  be  an  advantage.  Clear  soot- 
water  should  be  given  occasionally  when  grow- 
ing or  blooming.  H. 


76.— Description  of  a propagator. — ; 

You  are  quite  right.  The  description  given  by 
me  in  the  answer  referred  to  is  not  so  clear  as 
it  might  have  been.  In  the  first  place  it  should 
read  “ The  bottom  of  the  tray  should  bo  9 inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  box,”  not  from  the  side. 
Your  other  reference  will  be  made  clear  when  I 
say  there  should  be  a space  of  8 inches  or  9 inches 
above  the  Cocoa-nut-*fibre,  which,  with  a tray 
1 inch  deep  and  1 inch  of  fibre,  makes  the 
interior  depth  of  the  propagator  26  inches. — 
J.  C.  C. 

73. — Dahlia-roots.— As  there  is  a heated 
house,  it  would  be  better  to  put  the  Dahlia- 


tubers  into  it,  and  get  them  to  start,  and  take 
cuttings.  They  root  very  freely  one  cutting  in 
a thumb-pot,  but  they  must  be  potted  again 
into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  If  there  is  no  time 
for  this,  better  do  the  rough-and-ready  way  of 
planting  out  the  tubers  again  just  as  they  are. 
The  large  tubers  may  be  parted  down  the 
middle  at  the  time  of  planting.  It  is  too  early 
to  set  them  out ; better  wait  for  a month,  and 
even  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  some  sort 
of  protecting  material  over  the  crowns  on  frosty 
nights. — J.  D.  E. 

If  you  desire  to  -increase  your  stock  it 

will  be  much  better  to  take  cuttings  and  strike 
them  than  to  attempt  to  divide  the  old  roots. 


this  being  a difficult  and  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory method.  Put  them  (one  of  each  sort  at 
least)  in  heat  at  once,  and  when  the  young 
shoots  are  2^  inches  long,  take  them  off  'with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  insert  them  round  the  sides  of 
well-drained  3|-inch  pots  filled  with  very  sandy 
soil,  five  or  six  in  each.  Keep  them  moderately 
close,  moist,  and  shaded  in  a frame  over  a hot- 
bed, or  in  a warm-house  or  pit,  and  when  rooted 
and  growing  pot  them  off  singly  into  3-inch 
sizes — this  is  all  the  potting  required — harden 
them  off  in  May,  and  plant  out  early  in  J une. 
Remember,  that  if  you  take  all  the  shoots  from 
a root,  and  cut  each  quite  close,  it  will  very 
likely  not  break  again. — B.  C.  R. 

65.— Calceolarias  in  cold  frames.— 
As  the  plants  are  growing  spindly  they  should 
be  stopped  ; but  this  spindly  growth  must  be 
because  the  glass  lights  have  been  kept  too 
closely  over  them.  It  is  now  time  to  replant 
them  in  the  frames,  so  that  the  plants  may  have 
more  space  to  grow.  They  should  be  at  least 
4 inches  asunder.  If  they  are  strong  plants  as 
much  as  6 inches  may  be  allowed  between  each 
plant,  so  that  they  may  have  ample  space  to 
grow  into  nice  bushy  plants  by  the  end  of  May, 
when  it  is  time  to  plant  them  out  in  the  flower 
garden. — J.  D.  E. 

By  all  means  pinch  or  cut  off  th&tops  to  make 

the  plants  bushy.  If  cut  2 inches  or  3 inches  lon,4,',  and 
inserted  as  cuttinpfs  in  sandy  soil  over  a mild  hot-bed,  the 
tops  ■7,'ill  root  and  make  good  plants.  Put  out  the  old 
plants  in  April  in  well-manured  soil.— B.  C.  R.. 

Frick  back  at  once,  and  so  often  as  4s  necessary  to 

keep  the  plants  in  a compact  state.  I should  not  let 
flower-buds  form  in  the  frames.  Give  plent.v  of  water  and 
abundance  of  ventilation.  The  light  may  be  off  all  day 
now. — E.  H. 

4. — Grewing  a Cactus.— These  are  not  at  all  par- 
ticular as  to  soil.  I grow  them  well  in  broken  bricks  and 
old  mortar  with  a little  rough  sand  mixed.  The.y  seem  to 
undergo  any  amount  of  sun  as  well  as  a little  frost,  but, 
of  course,  they  must  be  treated  as  greenhouse  plants,  and 
watered  but  very  l-ighth'  in  winter.— P.  0.  D. 


Flower  of  Amazon  Lily  (Eucliaris  amazomca. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  CALAN. 
THES  AND  POINSETTIAS. 

The  engraving  herewitli  represents  a portion 
of  a Fern-house  in  which  batches  of  the  above 
plants  are  placed  during  their  blooming  period. 
Calanthes  and  Poinscttias  are  very  useful — in 
fact,  to  me  indisjiensable — midwinter-flowering 
stove  plants. 

CAL.VNTHES. — A poi  tioii  of  stock  is  potted  in 
April.  Some  are  grown  six  bulbs  in  a fl  inch 
])ot,  four  in  a 7-inch  pot,  three  in  a (i-inch  pot, 
and  others  singly  in  5-ineh  pots,  with  a few  of 
the  smaller  bulbs  in  threes  in  ti-inch  Orchid- 
l)ans  for  suspending  from  the  roof  of  Orchid- 
house.  The  largest  bulbs  arc  placed  in  the 
largest  pots,  as  a rule,  thougli  ,a  few  best  bulbs 
are  groum  singly  as  descril^ed.  I find  no 


diflference  as  to  their  doing  well  or  ill  in  the 
various  pots,  provided  all  have  the  same  treat- 
ment throughout.  Those  grown  in  pans  hung 
from  roofs  have  generally  shorter  and  more 
densely-bloomed  spikes  of  flowers,  owing,  as  I 
think,  to  the  growth  of  the  bulbs  being  more 
consolidated.  More  attention  as  to  watering  is 
recpiired  in  their  case,  and  they  should  not  be 
hung  up  at  once  after  potting — not  until  the 
young  growths  are  well  started  and  roots  made 
in  the  new  compost.  The  varieties  I grow  are 
C.  Veitchi  oculata  rubra  and  lutca.  There  are 
two  distinct  varieties  of  the  former,  one  having 
much  <lecpcr-coloured  flowers  than  tlic  other. 
'I’hc  best  kind  is  easily  distinguished  when  dor- 
mant in  that  the  bulb  is  more  tapering  through 
its  whole  length  and  has  not  a thin  neck  about 
half  its  length,  as  in  the  pale  varietj’.  The 
compost  I use  is  a mixture  of  one-half  very 
fibrous  peat,  one-fourth  loam  fibre,  and  the 
same  of  hlushroom-bed  manure  or  h.orse- 
droppings,  about  one  peck  of  small  nodules  of 
charcoal  and  the  same  of  Bedford  sand  being 
adiled  to  each  barrow-load  of  this,  and  the 
whole  well  mixed  and  warmed  before  using. 
The  pots  should  be  filled  to  half  their  depth 
with  drainage.  'hhe  compost  should  be 
])resscd  very  firmly  when  potting,  some  of  the 
roughest  being  placed  over  the  drainage.  The 
base  of  the  bulbs  slionld  be  covered  from  1 inch 
to  2 inches,  according  to  their  size.  When 
(>otted  they  are  ])laccd  in  the  warm  Orchid- 
house,  one  side  of  a house  some  40  feet  in  length 
being  generally  filled  with  them,  the  pots  at 
first  being  stood  closely  togetlicr.  As  a rule, 
no  water  is  given  for  the  first  few  weeks,  a 
gentle  dewing  with  the  syringe  on  bright  days 
being  sutfieient  if  the  potting  material  is  fairly 
moist  when  used.  As  soon  as  they  commence 
to  grow  and  make  roots  tliey  will  require  atten-  I 


(ion  as  to  watering.  When  once  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
water them  (especially  the  suspended  ones) 
during  periods  of  bright  sunny  weather.  At 
this  stage  I use  liquid-manure  from  the  cow'- 
sheds.  That  I use  is  pure,  so  that  about  a quart 
to  a four-gallon  can  of  rain  water  is  sufiicient. 
I have  frequently  used  a top-dressing  of  fresh 
cow-manure  about  August  for  any  plants  that 
are  extra  strongly  rooted  and  witli  advantage, 
too.  About  October,  when  the  foliage  begins 
to  die  off,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  water  all  round,  though  I never  dry  them  off 
entirely,  as  is  sometimes  recommended.  About 
tins  time  the  flower-spikes  will  be  showing  at 
tiro  base  of  each  bulb.  These  will  be  st-ong  or 
weak,  as  the  l)idb  may  be  from  which  they 
spring.  I ought  to  say  that  as  a portion  of  the 


stock  is  u.scd  for  room  decoration,  and  these 
generally  the  ones  grown  in  larger-sized 
pots,  1 usually  prick  in  amongst  the 
ljulbs  shortly  after  potting  some  seedling 
plants  of  Pteris  tremula  and  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum.  These  grow  into  nice  plants  by  the 
time  the  Calanthes  come  into  bloom  and  take 
away  that  gaunt,  bare  look  which  is  rather  a 
drawback  to  their  appearance  at  that  period. 
The  bulk  of  the  stock  is  placed  when  in  bloom 
in  a house  full  of  mostly  Adiantums  of  kinds, 
and,  along  with  the  I’oinscttias  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time,  make  up  certainly  the  best  piece  of 
tlower  colouring  we  liave  in  these  gardens  each 
year.  For  room  decoration  no  jjlant  of  its 
season  has  greater  merits  in  this  respect  than 
the  Calantlie.  I have  had  sjiikes  last  for  nearly 
three  weeks  in  my  own  cottage,  and  in  a room 
where  gas  is  used  every  night.  The  number  of 
flowers  on  each  spike  has  never  exceeded  fifty 
with  me.  I have  heard  of  others  hav  ing  them 
with  man}'  more,  but  have  not  seen  them. 
Density  of  flowers  on  each  spike  is  my  aim, 
and  this  can  be  got  by  not  overpotting  the 
bulbs  at  first,  keeping  them  well  up  to  the 
light  during  the  growing  season,  shading 
only  when  the  sun  is  very  bright  and  hot 
during  the  summer  months,  and  not  over- 
crowding the  pot.s.  Of  course  quite  as  good 
results  can  be  produced  in  a ])lant-stove.  Pine- 
house,  Cucumber  or  Melon-pit  as  in  a house 
set  apart  for  Orcliids.  Calanthes  are  not 
with  me  subject  to  many  insect  pests, 
brown  - scale  lieing  the  only  enemy  I 
have  to  contend  with.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  plants’  growdh  nothing  but  hand-cleaning 
with  a small  brush  or  sponge  is  desirable.  When 
the  leaves  are  more  consolidated,  say  after  Au- 
gust, I have  found  that  syringing  them  with 
one  of  the  many  insecticules  now  in  use  (save 


paraffin)  will  kill  the  scale  and  do  no  injury, 
but  it  has  even  then  to  be  rubbed  off  by  hand. 
As  the  flowers  are  cut  or  fade,  the  pots  are 
removed  and  laid  on  their  sides  under  the  hot- 
w'ater  pipes  that  run  round  the  house  in  which 
the  plants  were  grown  during  the  previous 
summer ; no  water  is  required.  About  the 
end  of  January  or  earlier,  if  pots  are  wanted, 

I shake  out  the  bulbs  and  stand  them  upright 
thickly  in  shallow'  boxes,  covering  their  bases 
with  some  Moss  ; th.ere  they  remain  until  potted 
during  the  following  Jilarch  and  April. 

PoiNSETTiAs. — In  April  I put  into  heat  the 
first  batch  of  last  year’s  plants  to  produce 
cuttings,  from  which  I grow  the  annual  stock 
of  about  300,  save  about  fifty  of  tlie  best  of 
the  old  plants,  which  are  cut  down  and  grown 
on  again  another  year.  I find  one-year-old 
plants  produce  their  bracts  a little  sooner  than 
the  ones  struck  from  cuttings,  otherwise  they 
are  no  better  as  to  size  and  quality  of  bract  than 
the  last-named  if  even  as  good.  Until  now'  the 
plants  have  been  laid  on  their  sides  under  a 
stone  stage  in  a warm  greenhouse  since  the 
bracts  were  cut  or  died  off  in  January.  No  water 
is  required  during  this  period,  the  pots  being 
laid  on  the  damp  soil,  and  they  get  an  occasional 
damp  over  with  the  syringe  if  showing  signs  of 
getting  too  dry.  When  put  into  a brisk  heat 
the  dormant  buds  up  each  of  the  stems  soon 
break  into  grow'th,  a batch  of,  say,  fifty  old 
stools  will  give  a lot  of  cuttings  during  the 
season.  The  ones  at  the  top  come  in  first,  and 
so  on  dow'n  to  the  base  ; w hen  about  3 inches 
in  length  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  w'ith  a 
heel.  It  is  best  to  cut  up  hill  when  doing  the 
work,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  severed  a small 
pot  of  dry  silver  sand  should  be  at  hand,  and 
the  base  of  the  portion  cut  off  inserted  therein  ; 
this  stops  bleeding.  Insert  the  cuttings  singly 
in  the  middle  of  a 3-inch  pot  in  any  light,  sandy 
compost,  being  careful  to  have  a base  of  silver 
sand  under  each  cutting  ; the  pots  should  then 
bo  plunged  in  a propagating-casc  or  under  a 
hand-light  in  a stove  with  a brisk  bottom-heat, 
if  possible.  In  my  case  all  but  the  first  two 
batches  are  stuck  in  a two-light  frame  on  a 
manure-bed,  and  with  invariable  success.  As 
soon  as  rooted  the  cuttings  sliould  be  moved 
from  their  more  confined  quarters  and  gradually 
hardened  a bit,  though  not  too  much,  as  I con- 
tend that  to  grow  Poinscttias  really  well  they 
require  w arm  treatment  all  through  their  period 
of  growth.  When  the  cutting-pots  are  full  of 
roots  the  plants  should  be  transferred  to  5-inch 
or  6-inch  pots,  according  to  their  strength. 
Now  is  the  time  to  decide  on  the  number  to 
grow  and  where  to  grow  them.  It  may  appear 
to  some  that  not  to  strike  the  first  batch  of  cut- 
tings before,  say,  early  in  May  is  deferring 
matters  too  long.  I thought  so  once,  and  had 
many  a lot  of  nice  young  plants  spoiled  by  over- 
crowding and  its  attendant  drawbacks.  Now  I 
never  prepare  the  stock  until  I see  where  they 
are  to  go.  I have  a three-quarter-span  pit 
about  60  feet  long,  which  until  early  in  June  is 
occupied  with  Potatoes,  French  Beans,  Straw- 
berries, &c.  This  is  then  cleared  out  and  well 
w'asheil  dow'ii,  the  leaf-beds  that  run  along  each 
side  of  central  path  stirred  up  and  top-dressed 
with  6 inches  of  sawilust,  then  all  is  ready  for 
a number  of  winter-blooming  plants,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Poinscttias.  I 
plunge  the  pots  in  the  sawdust  overthe  leaf-beds, 
in  which  there  is  a nice  steady  heat.  At  this 
stage  careful  watering  is  required,  as  manyplants 
are  lost  if  allowed  to  get  at  all  overw'et  at  the 
root.  The  routine  w'ork  from  this  stage  is  pro- 
pagating more  stock  in  batches  of,  in  my  case, 
about  fifty  until  the  end  of  July.  These  latter 
cuttings  are  procured  from  old  stools  planted 
out  on  a hot- bed  early  in  June  w ithout  glass 
over  them : they  produce  nice  stubby  cut- 
tings, which  soon  root  in  the  above-named 
manure-bed,  and  are  simply  potted  into  4-inch 
pots  for  table  decoration.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  invaluable  in  December  and  January, 
nic'?  plants  al)out  10  inches  in  height,  with  bracts 
from  6 inches  to  9 inches  across  Ijcing  useful  at 
that  season.  I use  the  same  compost  all  through 
— viz.,  three  parts  good  libry  loam  (ours  is  of  the 
limestone  formation),  one  jiart  good  half-rotted 
leaf-soil,  with  a dash  of  clean  river  sand  well 
mixed  therein,  and  a 6-inch  potfnl  of  soot  and 
tl'.e  same  of  bone-meal  to  each  barrow-load  of 
the  mixture.  Good  drainage  is  necessary, 
and  when,  in  September  and  onward.s,  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  I give  the  plants  manure- 
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watei'  Scame  as  (lesoril)etl  for  Calaiithes.  Those 
■who  camiot  get  this  readily  can  get  as  good 
results  from  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  many 
plant  manures  now  in  the  market.  The 
jilants,  as  the  season  advances  and  they  are 
grown  on,  want  careful  attention  ; especially  see 
they  do  not  get  drawn.  There  is  no  difiiculty 
in  keeping  up  a good  temperature  in  such  a pit 
as  ours  or  any  similar  one  during  the  summer 
months  without  much  fire-heat.  Give  a chink 
of  air  at  top  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises  to 
say  70  degs.  ; increase  this  as  the  days  go  on  and 
heat  increases.  Avoid  cold  draughts  of  air, 
especially  from  front  sashes,  though  in  really 
hot  days  during  July  and  August  plenty  of  air 
is  necessary.  A brisk  warm  atmosphere  is  the 
t king  aimed  at,  not  a very  stuffy,  moist  one.  A 
dewing  over  with  tlie  syringe  is  necessary  when 
shutting  up  after  a hot  day.  Shut  up  early  in 
the  afternoon  and  bottle  up  the  sun-heat.  I 
can  do  this  with  safety,  as  the  pit  is  partly 
shaded  by  buildings  from  the  afternoon  sun. 
Aim  at  a strong  vigorous  growth,  but  not 
drawn.  These  are  the  plants  that  give  the 
best  bracts.  I usually  have  scores  from 
15  inches  to  20  inches  across.  I know  there  are 
p>lenty  larger  than  this,  but  my  aim  is  a large 
batch  of  really  good  ones — not  a-few  extra  big 
and  the  rest  much  smaller.  Early  in  October 
and  before,  if  the  season  is  cold  and  wet,  and 
there  is  no  means  of  heating  the  pit  they  are 
growing  in,  they  should  be  moved  to  where  they 
are  to  display  their  bracts.  The  best  Poinsettias 
are  stood  on  the  centre  stage,  which  will  hold 
aboixt  100,  the  Calanthes  being  arranged  on 
the  mai’gin  and  also  on  side  stages.  The  Ferns 
are  thinned  out  to  give  the  pots  standing  room 
and  access  to  watering  them.  Here  they  remain 
until  the  bracts  are  either  cut  off  for  room 
decoration  or  have  faded.  A house  with  a good 
brisk  heat  and  not  too  moist  helps  greatly  in 
developing  the  size  of  bracts.  I find  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  for  a month  after 
they  are  developed  if  removed  to  a house  with 
a night  temperature  of  about  .50  degs.  and  the 
atmosphere  kept  on  the  dry  side.  fSonie  years 
ago  now  I tried  searing  the  cut  ends  of  bracts 
that  were  to  be  used  for  room  or  church  decora- 
tion, and  the  effect  was  excellent.  They  will 
keep  fully  a week  to  ten  days  longer  when 
seared  than  when  not  so.  It  is  easily  done  by 
having  a goiter  made  hot  when  about  to  cut 
some,  and  giving  them  a rub  ov'er  with  it.  C. 


58.~Oalla  or  Arum  Lily. — The  plant 
tisually  called  a Calla  or  Arum  is  neither, 
although  belonging  to  the  same  oi  iler  of  plant.s. 
Its  proper  name  is  Richardia  africana  or 
R.  oethiopica,  which  is  synonymous.  It  was 
introduced  from  South  Africa  in  l/.'ll,  and  there 
flourishes  in  the  marshy  streams,  where  the  leave  s 
and  spathes  attain  far  greater  proportions  than 
under  cultivation  here.  C.  Little  Gem  and  tl  e 
yellow-spathed  C.  Pentlandi  are,  we  slioidd  say, 
forms  of  it,  but  there  are  several  other 
Richardias  classed  as  species,  as  R.  albo-macu- 
lata,  R.  hastata,  and  R.  raelanoleuca.  The 
Richardia  is  not  troublesome  to  gi’ow.  As  regards 
propagation,  this  is  easily  done  by  the  suckers 
i Avliich  spring  up  round  the  base.  They  may  be 
lemovcd  and  potted  u)3  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  but  spring  i.s  the  best  time  for  the  woik. 
Richardias  are  gross  feeder.s,  requiring  a very 
: rich  soil,  about  equal  j)arts  good  fibrous  loam 
and  cow-manure  being  best  for  them.  Give 
them  a very  light  place  under  glass,  and  during 
the  summer  months  stand  them  out,  as  by  this 
means  the  growth  gets  thoroughly  well  ripened 
up.  Lift  them  before  frosts  occur,  say  early'  in 
September,  putting  them  separately  into 
5-inch  or  6-inch  pots. — F.  P. 

Calla  (Richardia)  jethiojiica  was  introduced  in  1731 ; 
! n \ variety  with  small  flowers  and  one  with  a 

rtouhle  spathe  have  been  evolved,  i liave  not  seen  tlie 
I Ycllov.'  or  Black  Ayums,  but  I should  think  they  are  not 
I Oallas  or  Ricliardias.  Tiie  Arums  are  rather  a lari'e 
tannly,  but  according;  to  the  books  they  are  distinct  from 
tile  Callas.— E.  it. 

52.— Heliotropes  from  seed.— Helio- 

tropc-sceds  take  about  as  long  to  germinate  as 
Veihena-socds,  and  if  sown  early  in  March, 
potted  off  as  soon  as  large  enough,  ami  grown 
on  in  a warm  frame,  the  plants  will  bo  large 
i enough  to  harden  off  in  May,  and  be  ready  to 
1 set  out  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  will  flower 
towaids  the  end  of  the  month,  and  continue 
I blooming  till  the  frost  comes.  Seedlings  are 
, not  so  good  as  jilants  from  cuttings.  They  make 
j toomuch  wood  anddonotflower  so  freely. — E.  H. 


77.— A small  greenhouse. — You  may 
make  good  use  of  your  greenhouse  in  many  ways. 
It  is  exactly  the  place  to  raise  a lot  of  things  for 
the  garden,  and  you  may  commence  at  once  by 
getting  in  seeds  of  China  Asters,  Stocks,  Nico- 
tiana  affinis  (the  Sweet-scented  Tobacco),  and 
all  half-hardy’  annuals.  You  need  not  trouble 
about  “ Geraniums,”  Calceolarias,  and  such 
things,  as  these  may  be  purchased  at  bedding- 
out  time,  so  as  not  to  give  trouble  in  preparing 
them  for  the  open  in  the  greenhouse.  You  will 
find  it  is  best  to  keep  to  half-hardy  annuals,  and 
sow  plenty  of  Asters,  not  forgetting  the  variety 
called  the  Comet,  and  the  Sweet-scented  Tobacco, 
which  is  a splendid  bedder,  grows  freely  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  bears  a wealth  of 
bloom  through  the  summer  months — in  fact, 
until  quite  the  autumn.  Last  year  it  flowered 
right  into  November.  In  growing  such  tender 
things  as  these,  sow  the  seeds  in  shallow  pans, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  sufficiently  large  to 
handle  pot  them  off  separately  into  small  pots. 
AVhen  they  have  well  tilled  these  with  roots  put 
them  into  a larger  size,  and  by  the  time  the  end 
of  May  arrives  they  will  be  in  excellent  condi- 
tion for  transferring  to  the  open.  In  growing 
all  such  things  as  these  always  guard  against 
getting  the  growth  drawn  up,  as  will  bo  the 
case  when  the  plants  are  too  far  from  the  light. 
-C.  T. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS  AS 
BASKET-PLANTS. 

The  annexed  illustration  shows  well  the  beauty 
of  an  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoiviiim  when  grown  in  a 
basket.  Few,  if  any,  of  our  easily’-grown  green- 


house plants  are  so  effective  in  such  a po.sition. 
This  Pelargonium,  too,  does  well  trained  on  a 
wall,  as  an  edging  to  beds,  and  for  window- 
boxes  it  is  indispensable,  and  should  be  much 
more  largely  grown  than  is  even  now’  the  case. 

B. 


2.  — Plants  for  outside  window- 
Boxes.  — Mo,st  of  the  summer  plants  W’ill 
succeed  well  in  an  eastern  aspect  after  the 
Ijeginning  of  June,  but  they  should  be  kept  back 
until  that  time  to  avoid  the  cutting  east  winds 
of  May'.  Morning  sun  is  so  valuable  for  plant- 
life,  and  the  absence  of  western  sunshine  is 
desirable  for  boxes,  which  are  apt  to  become 


very'  much  burned  up  in  a south-west  aspect  ; so 
that  “Greenhill”  may  till  his  boxes  with 
Tropaiolums  (canariense,  Lobbianum,  or 
Schultzi)  for  climbers.  Marguerites,  Petunias, 
Ivy-leafed  and  other  “Geraniums,  Heliotropes, 
and,  best  of  all.  Tuberous  Begonias,  which  do 
well  without  the  heat  of  the  later  part  of  the 
day.  But  all  the  plants  should  be  sturdy  and 
well  grown  before  they  are  put  on  in  good,  rich 
soil,  with  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  ; 
and  they  should  be  carefully  hardened  in  May 
by  standing  them  in  a sheltered  place  out-of- 
doors,  protected  from  late  frosts  by  a shed  or 
foliage.  The  plants  may  now  be  potted,  using 
4-iuch  or  5-inch  pots  according  to  size.  They 
will  then  be  full  of  bloom  by  the  end  of  May, 
and  will  lose  no  time  in  making  the  boxes 
gay.-I.  L.  R. 

56. -Plants  for  a window.— Occasion- 
ally plants  are  met  with  in  good  condition  in 
the  w'indow  of  a room  where  gas  is  burnt  ; but 
they  are  well  looked  after,  and  are  moved 
out  of  the  room  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
at  night  when  the  gas  is  lighted,  and  the  foliage 
is  often  sponged  over  to  remov'e  impurities. 
Plants  with  hard,  leathery  leaves  do  best  where 
gas  is  the  lighting  medium — Aspidistras,  Dra- 
cajnas.  Palms,  and  Ficuses.  With  care  these 
may  be  kept  in  good  condition  a long  time. — 
E.  II. 

Flowering  plants  in  particular  do  not 

succeed  well  in  gas-lighted  rooms,  and  if  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  or  “Geraniums,”  as  they'  are 
more  frequently  called,  will  not  succeed  with 
you,  then  it  is  hopeless  trying  to  get  things  in 
bloom,  unless  you,  of  course,  buy  them,  and  let 
them  live  their  life  in  the  window.  I should  be 
content  with  foliage  plants,  and  nothing  is 
better  for  the  purpose  than  the  Parlour  Palm 
(Aspidistra  luridavariegata), 
which  will  stand  almost  any- 
thing. I have  seen  this  .suc- 
ceed even  in  draughty  shops. 
The  only  thing  is  to  take  care 
to  sponge  the  leaves  fre- 
(juently  with  tepid  water  to 
remove  dust,  and  do  not 
brush  against  them,  as  this 
bruises  them.  They  are 
rather  expensiv'e  at  first,  but 
far  cheaper  than  plants  that 
have  to  be  constantly  re- 
newed. You  may  also  have 
the  India  - rubber  - plant, 
which  is,  however,  with  me 
always  unsatisfactory.  Some- 
times it  succeeds  well,  and 
this  is  when  one  gets  hold  of 
a specimen  that  has  been  tho- 
roughly inured  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  a room  before  being 
placed  in  it  for  good,  as  the 
plants  one  buys  have  been 
developed  in  heat  so  as  to 
“sell.”  They  look  green 
and  healthy,  but  this  is  only 
the  gloss  of  quick  culture. 
Then  getsuch  Ferns  as  Pteris 
cretica  or  its  variety'  all)o- 
lineata,  P.  tremula,  Cy'rto- 
mium  falcatum,  and  others 
that  have  been  recently  re- 
commended in  Gardening. 
Eveiything  depends  upon 
good  management  as  to 
whether  the  plants  keep  in 
health  or  no.  Poor  plants 
are  usually  neglected,  get 
dusty,  go  without  water  for 
some  time,  and  then  com- 
plaints are  rife  that  to  try 
and  grow  them  is  a perennial 
vexation.  One  must  re- 
member that  the  soil  in  the  pots,  especially' 
when  the  loom  is  heated  by  gas,  dries  up  very 
quiclily. — C.  T. 

35.-  Chinese  Lilies  in  howls.— Turn- 
ing brown  at  the  tops  looks  like  the  effects  of 
gas  in  the  atmospliere  ; if  this  was  burned  in 
the  room  in  which  the  Lilies  were  cultivated 
this  accounts  for  the  failure,  as  no  planks  will 
bring  blossoms  in  the  poisonous  fumes  which 
are  generuted  by  gas.  If  gas  was  not  used  the 
plants  may  very  probably  have  received  a chill 
from  the  intense  cold  of  the  morning  air  during 
the  Arctic  week  we  had  early  in  the  year. 
Special  care  is  required  to  protect  room-plants 
during  the  time  when  the  necessary  brushing 


Ora  Readers’  Iluvstratioxs  : A varieg:ated  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
in  a basket.  Engraved  for  Gardenins  Illustrated  from  a photo- 
gr.aph  sent  by  Mr.  Goorierhaiii,  Nonvifti. 
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out  of  the  room  takes  place,  servants  usually 
opeiung  both  windows  and  doors  at  this  time  • 
no  doubt,  necessarily  to  air  the  room,  and 
I^elicate  room-plants 
<■  js  placed  m a sheltered  corner  and 
covered  witb  newspaper,  lightly  spread  over 
ihem  on  cold  nights,  or  they  may  be  still  more 
sate  It  taken  into  a warm  bedroom  at  nifrht. 

ha.  wee.c  was  responsible  for  great  destruction 
ot  loom-plants,  and  even  those  who  had  glass- 
houses had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
temperature.— L.  R.  i s f 
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A fine  Begonia. — A very  handsome  new 
Begonia  is  called  Gloire  de  Sceaux.  It  is  a 
lybrid  kind,  and  will  thrive  well  in  a warm 
peenhouse.  The  plant  is  of  compact  habit,  not 
brancnmg  out  so  freely  like  so  many  of  the 
winter  and  spring-flowering  kinds  ; the  leaves  of 
a rich  purplish-colour  and  setting  off  the  wealth 
of  flowers  Tip  latter  are  carried  in  a dense 
-lead,  well  displayed,  and  the  whole  plant  is  a 
npss  of  bloom  when  in  full  bloom.  Individually 
the  howm-s  measure  nearly  an  inch  across,  and 
colour^— C^  t'^  “1  colour— a beautiful  shade  of 


A good  crop  of  Radishes  during  the  summer  is 
pieterable,  and  especially  so  in  dry  seasons. 
Ihe  ground  chosen  for  them  is  that  recently 
clearpl  of  Celery,  Freiioh  Beans,  Rhubarb,  or 
Vegetable  Marrows,  whicli,  after  being  deeply 
dug  and  heavily  manured,  is  levelled  and 
otherwpe  prepared  to  receive  the  seed.  Some- 
times Radishes  are  sown  between  Asparagus 
iidges,  and  in  such  positions  they  succeed 
lemarkably  well  on  account  of  the  soil  being 
deep  and  rich.  When  Radishes  are  required 
earlieipn  the  spring  they  can  be  gathered  from 
the  December  outdoor  sou'ing,  or  they  are 
olitained  from  frames  placed  on  hot-beds,  or 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

MARKET  RADISHES. 

ThiJ  general  \ arieties  of  Radishes  grown  in  the 
market  gardens  around  London  are  the  Turnip 
mid  SMmon  or  long-rooted  kinds,  also 
tne  and  red  i-arieties  of  both  of  these 

sorts,  the  majonty  being  red.  The  first  two 
Cl  ops  of  Radishes  of  the  j-ear  are  generally 
grown  amongst  fruit-trees,  if  bush  fruits  or 
Roses  do  not  occupy  the  ground.  By  sowing- 
time, which  13  in  November  and  December,  the 
trees  are  leafless  and  pruned  ; therefore  they 
do  not  offer  much  shade  to  the  young  Radish 
plants,  but  rather  protect  them  from  cold  winds 
and  pvere  frosts,  and  before  the  trees  have  made 
much  growth  in  spring  the  Radishes  are  fit  for 
market,  and  the  ground,  when  cleared  of  them, 
IS  available  fm-  being  planted  with  Lettuces  or 
other  plants  that  are  best  suited  for  a shady 
sitmation.  Crops  of  Radishes  to  succeed  those 
under  fruit-trees  are  sown  in  open  quarters  in 
G-feet  wide  beds  with  alleys  between  them 
After  sowing,  the  seed  is  raked  in  with  wooden 
lakes,  and  afterwards  slightly  covered  with  fine 
sml  from  the  al  eys.  The  surface  of  the  beds  is 
then  rolled,  and  in  the  case  of  early  sowings, 
slightly  cm-ered  with  long  litter,  which,  after 
the  seeds  have  germinated,  is  removed  on  every 
favourable  occasion,  but  immediately  replaced 
on  the  appearance  of  frosty,  snowy,  or  stormy 
weather.  After  the  second  week  in  February^ 
coverings  are  dispensed  with  if  the  weather  is 


Scarlet  Turnip  Radish. 

trenches  are  dug  out  and  filled  with  manure,  on 
which  a little  soil  is  placed,  and  after  sowing 
the  beds  are  covered  over  with  litter.  In 
iUarc-h  the  first  outdoor  crops  are  usually  ready 
oi  market.  Birds  are  the  worst  enemies  with 
which  the  Radish  grower  has  to  contend,  and 
whed  large  quantities  are  grown  it  is  found 
necessary  to  employ  boys  to  scare  them  away, 

otherwise  they  would  devour  all  the  seeds,  and 

even  pull  ly  the  young  plants  in  order  to 
obtain  the  husks  which  adhere  to  the  vouim 
leaves.  Three  excellent  Radishes  for  inarket 
are  figured  on  this  page.  ,c; 


Large  White  Summer  Turnip  Radish. 

at  all  likely  to  continue  mild  for  a time,  as  the 
plants  have  by  this  time  become  strong  and 
better  able  to  stand  the  cold.  The  litter  is 
lowever,  kept  in  the  alleys  in  case  of  emergency' 
until  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  when  it  is 
removed  entirely  and  converted  into  manure. 

^buccEssioxAL  SOIVINGS  are  made  in  February, 
-Ararch,  and  April,  in  a manner  similar  to  that 
just  described,  and  in  some  oases  during  the 
summer  ; but  except  in  moist  localities.  Radishes 
do  not  succeed  well  in  hot  weather  ; therefore, 
where  such  situations  do  not  exist,  sowing  ceases 
m spring  and  recommences  in  August  and 
beptember  if  the  weather  be  at  all  showery. 


1^“^ , ^ paraffin-oil 
stove.— A good  deal  depends  on  the  stove  and 
how  It  is  managed.  A good  stove  does  not 
pve  off  injurious  fumes.  As  it  is  clear  you  have 
o risk  something,  either  lose  your  Cucumber- 
pla,nts  through  a low  temperature,  or  run  the 
risk  of  the  heat  from  the  stove  being  to  dry  for 
them,  I should  prefer  to  do  the  latter,  as  you 
are  not  likely  to  do  any  good  with  Cucumbers 
Avith  a night  temperature  of  only  50  degs.  for 
another  month  at  least.  If  you  start  with 
strong  plants  about  the  end  of  April,  you  will 
get  fruit  quite  as  early  and  save  all  the 
excuse  and  worry  you  now  have  to  endure. 

J . L-.  (J. 

If  rifrhtly  managed  the  oil-lamp  will  not  hurt 
IS  a question  between  the  oil-lamp 
and  a low  temperature,  I should  certainly  have  the  laim)  ' 
Soi-TiL*  Cucumbers  to  do 

n stove  will  not  do  the  plants  any  great  harm  if 

clean  and  does  not  smoke,  but  all  the  same  I 
should  dispense  with  it,  if  possible.  Fifty  degs  is  too  low 
for  young  Cucumber-plants,  so  that  you  win  have  to  use 
the  stove  on  cold  nights,  but  the  less  the  better.— B.  C.  R 

eoof  Henry.-This  vegetable  may  be 

used  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Spinach  is 
It  IS  better  not  to  cut  off  the  outside  leaves,  but  only  the' 
strong  young  shoots  for  use.  The  flavour  is  excellent  It 
IS  extensively  grown  in  Lincolnshire. -Jane. 

ar  Rhubarb  roots.— Divide  old  roots 

Plam  mitT^eef  three  good  crowns  to  each  piece. 

Plant  out  4 feet  apart  in  rich  deeplj--dug  ground.— P.O.  D. 

68.— Early  Cabbages.— The  early  sown  Cahhio-oJ 
mo  '"“'1  winter, 'but  SeUeni^ter  il 

too  late  to  sow  for  an  early  crop.  Plants  raised  first  w-eek 

sh^red^Vo^Lf  i^ 

TfiTOe'on'hP  “Vo®  ®°"’u  too  earlv 

a C R^  **  ® always  bolt  it  sown  too  soon.— 

vegetable  garden.— As  the  ground  annears 
to  be  occupied  with  large  fruit-trees,  the  crops  likd^^  to 
succeed  best  are  Lettuce.  Turnins.  Soin»ni,  5° 


keep  well  filled  up  do  not  make  beds.  Trench 
up  the  laud  deeply,  and  manure  liljerally.  Then 
plant  insha  low  trenches  3 feet  apart,  the  plants 
in  the  trenches  to  be  15  indies  apart.  In  the 
course  of  time  if  the  plants  appear  crowded 
^ eiy  second  plant  can  lie  taken  out  for  forcing. 
JNo  doubt  plants  a yard  apart  will  ultimately 
gfotuid,  but  I prefer  to  plant  a 
little  thicker  at  first,  and  thin  out  afterwards, 
i siiould  not  use  three-year-old  plants.  If  one 
can  wait  yearlings  will  do  better,  and  two- 
enough  to  transplant,  especi- 
ally it  they  are  to  be  conveyed  far. E.  H. 

It  matters  not  whether  Asparagus  is 
groyvn  in  rows  or  in  ,a  bed  as  long  as  it  has  space 
tor  tne  tops  to  develop  thoroughly.  The  great 
lault  in  Asparagus  culture  is  ovcrcroiydiiicr  the 
plants.  When  in  beds  with  a broad  °alley 
between  the  process  of  gathering  and  attending 
to  the  beds  IS  more  convenient  than  when  ii° 
rows  singly.  The  middle  of  April  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  the  roots — two  or  three  years  old 
will  answer  very  ivell— or  seeds  may  be  sown  • 
the  only  difference  there  being  that  a longer 
time  takes  place  before  cutting  commences.  In 
either  case  thoroughly  well  trench  and  manure 
the  land  ; no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  this 
now  to  allow  time  for  the  soil  to  settle  down 
into  Its  place  somewhat.  If  it  is  decided  to  grow 
the  Asparagus  in  rows  they  need  not  be  more 
than  „ feet  apart,  the  plants  the  same  distance, 
it  lu  4-feet  beds  three  rows  will  suffice  for  each 
bed,  one  in  tlie  centre  and  one  on  each  side 
1 foot  from  the  margin.  If  more  beds  are 
required  alleys  2 feet  6 inches  wide  should  be 
allowed  between  them.  In  planting  take 
out  a wide  row  3 inches  deep  with  a spade, 
turning  the  soil  over  on  each  side— this  is 
required  for  covering  the  roots,  these  being  put 
in  lo  inches  apart.  Instead  of  covering  the  beds 
with  manure  in  the  autumn,  afterwards  soilin" 
them  over  by  digging  out  the  alleys,  cover  then® 
with  manure  only  3 inches  thick.  By  digging  out 

the  alleys  many  of  the  roots  are  broken. S.  P. 

G4.— Raising  Tomatoes.— Tomatoes  mav 

be  sown  in  any  light  loamy  soil.  I generally 
mix  together  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf- 
inould,  passed  through  the  4-inch  sieve.  Put 
the  screenings  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots 
3 inches  or  so  in  depth,  fill  up  with  the  sifted 
soil,  pressed  rather  firm,  and  made  revel.  Sow 
the  seeds  moderately  thick,  cover  with  some 
of  the  fine  soil,  press  smooth  with  the  bottom 
of  a sinaU  pot,  and  place  in  warm-house  or 
Hame.  There  should  be  tvai-mth  to  raise 
Tomatoes  to  plant  in  greenhouse,  or  the  fruit 
will  be  so  late.  The  little  plants  now  will  do 
better  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  than  in 
any  cooler.  It  is  very  slow  work  raisinc'  the 
plcints  witbou't  lieait.  Unless  tlie  greenbou&e  is 


White  Strasbourg  Radish. 


Beans.  Cauliflowers,  and  Cabbages.  StaH  with  an v of 
ttese^now,  except  French  Beaiisr which  must  wSit  a'biL 

. TTT  Khubarb,  Cabbage,  and  Kale,  of  sorts  Jerusalem 
Artichokes,  and  Parsley  succeed  better  nndli  the  sS 
of  tre^  than  the  majority  of  vegetables.  Peas  Beans  of 

(except  those  of  a tender 
natuie),  naa^’  be  so\vn  or  planted  now. B.  C.  R 

67. -Asparagus  culture.-If  you  want 
permanent  plantations  that  will  thrive  and 


heated,  it  will  be  better  not  to  prick  or  plant 
them  out  there  till  April  is  advanced  somewhat. 
Lhilled  or  frozen  Tomato-plants  never  do  much 
good. — E.  H. 

Tomatoes  are  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  would  vegetate  now  in  seed-pans  in  a green- 
house ; if  a little  bottom-heat  could  be  obtained 
rom  a .amp  or  any  other  arrangement  all  the 
better.  They  need  only  ordinary  potting-soil, 
l^f-mould,  and  loam,  to  start  the  seedlings  in. 
Wnen  the  young  plants  have  made  some  growth 
prick  them  out  singly  into  small  sixty-sized 
flower-pots,  and  when  they  have  filled  these  with 
loots  repot  into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  using  good 
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loam  with  a fourth  part  of  decayed  manure. 
Keep  the  plants  near  the  roof  glass  to  obtain  a 
stocky  growth.  When  they  liave  grown  into 
good-sized  plants  tliey  may  either  be  planted 
into  large  pots  in  which  to  produce  tlieir  fruit, 
or  into  a border  ; but  the  plants  should  not  be 
overshadowed  by  others,  as  they  do  not  fruit 
well  unless  they  receive  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
— J.  D.  E. 

The  most  suitable  compost  in  which  to 

saw  the  seed  is  one  of  fine  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand  ; a good  mixture  being  erpial  parts  of  the 
two  former,  with  half  a part  of  sand.  With  a 
moderate  bottom-heat  the  seed  will  germinate 
much  more  quickly  than  without  it,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a hot  or  propagating-bed,  the  pan  or 
box  had  better  be  placed  over  the  hot-water 
pipes  in  the  greenhouse,  removing  it  to  a sunny 
shelf  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well  up.  When 
large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked 
oif  into  shallow  boxes,  or  singly  into  small  pots, 
and  not  into  a “ trench”  (probably  a long  way 
from  the  glass),  where  they  would  make  a weak 
and  spindly  growth  even  if  they  did  not  die  out- 
right. Keep  them  near  the  glass,  when  well 
rooted  shift  into  31-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  and 
when  nice  and  strong  plant  out  from  these 
again,  not  into  a “ trench,”  butdnto  either  wide, 
shallow  boxes,  or  a well  drained  bed  of  good 
loamy  soil,  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light 
and  some  air  from  the  first. — B.  C.  R. 

15.— Tomatoes  in  a vinery.— Vines 
and  Tomatoes  grown  together  in  the  same  house 
must  result  in  the  failure  of  either  one  or  the 
other.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  Tomatoes  to 
do  satisfactorily  under  the  shade  of  a Vine- 
covered  roof,  hence  no  matter  what  the  variety 
may  be  the  result  must  be  the  same.  For  out- 
doors tliere  is  nothing  to  beat  “ Ifield  Gem.” 
I had  it  last  year  outside,  and  the  plants  were 
simply  covered  with  splendidly-shaped  and 
exquisitely-coloured  fruit,  and  as  for  flavour  it 
beats  everything  in  that  way  I have  ever  tasted. 
Plants  for  outdoors  should  be  soon  ready  to 
prick  off’,  and  grown  on  in  6-inch  pots  in  a 
vinery  or  other  structure  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  so  as  to  ensure  the  plants  being  dwarf 
;ind  sturdy  ; then,  when  Uie  first  truss  is  cither 
in  bloom  or  showing  fruit,  they  shouhl  lie 
hardened  off,  and  planted  out  about  the  first 
week  of  May  if  in  the  south,  a week  or  two 
later  if  further  north. — P.  F.  L.  S. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

55. — A Yew-hedge. — If  a Yew — or  for 
that  matter  any  other  evergreen  hedge — is 
clipped  every  year  towards  the  end  of  August, 
they  do  not  require  anything  more  done  to  them 
in  that  waj'.  If,  however,  your  hedge  has  not 
been  attended  to  for  some  time  you  had  better 
have  it  clipped  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
again  in  August,  and  then  do  the  clipping  in  the 
last-mentioned  month  annually.  You’  might 
attend  to  it  at  once  if  we  were  sure  that  no  cold 
March  wind  was  coming  to  brown  the  surface 
of  the  hedge  after  it  was  exposed,  for  even  the 
Yew  and  common  Laurel  is  not  proof  from 
injury  from  that  cause. — J.  C.  C. 

I always  prune  Yew-hedges  or  any  other 

hedges  in  the  spring  just  before  they  start  into 
growth,  and  they  are  pruned  once  a year  only. 
The  reason  I prune  in  the  spring  is  that  the 
hedge  will  start  into  growth  at  once,  and  the 
formality  of  a closcly-croppcd  hedge  is  soon 
effaced  by  the  now  growth.  It  need  not  be 
pruned  again  until  spring,  for  one  reason  that 
this  or  any  other  hedge  presents  a better 
appearance  in  the  winter  with  a season’s  growth 
than  if  it  had  been  stumped  back  in  the  autumn 
to  leave  nothing  but  the  cut  portions  protruding. 
A hedge,  wherever  it  is  placed,  is  intended  for 
a fence,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  an  arti- 
ficial appearance,  and  it  must  be  trimmed  to 
keep  it  within  bounds  ; therefore,  let  the  trim- 
ming be  done  at  a time  of  the  year  when  the 
effects  of  it  will  be  soonest  effaced. — J.  D.  E. 

If  the  hedge  is  now  in  good  condition  there  will 

be  no  cutting  re<|uired  till  end  of  .June,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably require  to  be  gone  over  again  in  August.  To  keep 
the  hedge  in  first-rate  order  it  ought  to  l)c  gone  over  with 
the  shears  twice  during  the  summer. — E.  II. 

7.— Passion-flowor  “ Constance  Elliot.”— 
I find  this  strikes  best  from  young  side  shoots  taken  off 
a-s  soon  as  they  are  long  enougli  for  cuttings,  witli  a heel 
of  the  old  bark  ; and  any  old  plant  in  a cool-house,  when 
it  starts  into  growth,  will  yielil  plenty  of  cuttings.  They 
strike  root  readily  in  a warm-house  or  pit,  with  or  without 
bottom-heat.— J.  ti.  II. 


THORNS  (CRATAiGUS). 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  of  these  are 
seldom  seen  outside  botanical  gardens.  Almost 
every  Thorn  is  hardy  in  English  gardens  ; some 
are  remarkable  for  their  flowers,  others  for 
their  ornamental  fruits,  while  in  a few  the  habit 
of  growth  renders  them  most  important  to  the 
landscape  gardener.  The  commonest  and  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Thorns  is  the 
common  C.  Oxycantha,  the  native  Hawthorn  or 
"Whitethorn.  The  typical  white  kind  is  lovely 
enough,  but  being  so  common  everywhere  its 
varieties  are  most  important.  We  have  now 
every  gradation  of  tint  in  the  Hawthorn  from 
the  deepest  crimson,  through  pinks  and  car- 
mines, to  th?  snowy  whitenesses  of  the  double 
sort.  Everyone  now  knows 

Paul’s  Double  Scarlet,  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  all,  a tree  that  glows  with  rich  crimson 
during  the  fortnight  it  is  in  bloom.  Then  there 
are  the  double  pink,  double  white,  the  single 
I scarlet  (punicea),  rose  (carminata,  or  rosea),  and 
various  others.  Some  of  the  varieties  are 
remarkable  for  their  growth,  like  the  graceful 
pendula,  others  have  foliage  diff'erent  from  that 
1 of  the  type,  and  a few  differ  as  regards  their 


Fruiting-branoh  of  Crab  Apple  (Cratiogua  orientalis). 


fruit,  there  being  yellow-berried  as  well  as 
white-berried  varieties.  Altogether  our  native 
Hawthorn  is  one  of  the  most  important  trees  in 
our  gardens.  The  list  of  other  species  deserving 
of  attention  in  private  gardens  is  long  ; a 
selection  of  the  very  best  would  include  the 
following  : The  Cockspur  Thorn  (C.  Crus-galli) 
from  North  America,  usually  seen  about  10  feet 
in  height,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  peculiar 
growth,  particularly  that  of  the  variety 
pyracanthifolia.  In  this  the  branches  spread 
out  horizontally,  like  a table,  and  the  older 
the  tree  becomes  the  more  pronounced  the 
table-like  growth.  There  are  other  distinct 
sorts  of  the  Cockspur  Thorn,  such  as  nana, 
linearis,  ovalifolia,  and  prunifolia,  all  of  which 
are  procurable  from  nurseries.  The  Scarlet- 
fruited  Thorn,  also  North  American,  is  beauti- 
ful both  when  covered  with  white  bloom  in 
early  summer  or  with  scarlet  fruits  in  autumn. 
The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn  (C.  tanacetifolia),  is 
very  handsome  in  foliage.  It  may  always  be 
recognised  by  its  cut  leaves  of  a whitish  hue, 
and  by  its  being  one  of  the  latest  of  all  Thorns 
to  flower. 

Three  very  fine  species  in  fruit  are  C.  Azo- 
rolus,  Aronia,  and  orientalis  (here  figured),  all 
natives  of  the  Levant,  and,  therefore,  not  quite 
so  suitable  for  general  cultivation  in  this 


country  as  the  more  liardy  kinds.  But  they 
are  so  beautiful  in  autumn,  with  their  fruits  as 
big  as  Hazel-nuts  and  coloured  either  .scarlet  or 
gold,  that  they  deserve  tlie  attention  of  tlie 
tasteful  planter.  One  specimen  of  either  of 
these  on  a lawn  would  be  quite  sufficient  in  a 
small  garden,  as  they  are  of  spreading  growtli 
and  grow  in  good  soil  quite  15  feet  or  20  feet 
high.  The  Washington  Thorn  (C.  cordata)  has 
the  merit  of  flowering  when  all  the  others  o,re 
past ; hence  its  value.  C.  glandulosa,  also  known 
as  C.  flava,  has  yellow  fruits.  C.  Douglasi  has 
dark-purple  haws,  and  those  of  C.  melanocarpa 
and  C.  nigea  are  black.  Tlie  Pyracanth  (C. 
Pyracantha),  so  common  as  a wall-climber,  is  a 
general  favourite,  because  of  its  profuse  crop  of 
orange-scarlet  berries  and  luxuriant  evergreen 
foliage.  It  is  suitable  also  for  planting  in  the 
open,  and  some  beautiful  effects  may  be  made 
by  making  the  spreading  and  trailing  growth 
of  the  Pyracanth  serve  as  a margin  to  groups  of 
taller  Thorns  or  other  small  trees.  The  variety 
Laelandi  fruits  more  freely  than  the  common 
Pyracanth  when  planted  as  a bush.  The  hardy 
Thorns  are  suitable  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  soils, 
flourishing  with  equal  vigour  in  light  as  in 
heavy  soils,  w'hile  the  majority  are  quite  at 
home  on  chalk.  W. 


Rhododendron  Countess  of  Had- 
dington.— This  is  a very  beautiful  early- 
flowering  Rhododendron,  and  should  be  seen  in 
all  greenhouses  sufficiently  large  for  the  growth 
of  such  plants.  It  is  a hybrid  kind,  a cross 
between  R.  ciliatum,  a Himalayan  Rhododen- 
dron, and  the  well-known  R.  Dalhousi®,  the 
hybrid  showing  the  character  of  both  plants. 
When  the  plants  are  in  full  Idoom  they  are  very 
charming,  the  flow'ers  being  large,  bell-shaped, 
about  3 inches  or  4 inches  across,  and  borne  in 
clusters,  the  colour  delicate-blush.  It  is  a 
Rhododendron  that  amateurs  could  grow  with 
success  either  in  a pot  or  planted  out  in  the 
liorder,  if  possible. — C.  T. 

62.— Ivy  and  a Climbing  Rose.— Cer- 
tainly, both  of  these  will  grow  together  without 
injury  to  one  another  ; but  would  it  not  have 
been  much  better  had  you  given  us  the  district 
and  aspect  you  wish  them  to  occupy  ? In  that 
case  it  wmuld  have  been  easy  to  give  you  the 
names  of  good  varieties  ; as  it  is,  we  are 
necessarily  somewhat  in  the  dark.  You  wdll 
need  to  choose  a vigorous  grojver  in  the  Rose, 
and  not  too  rampant  a variety  in  the  Ivy.  Do 
you  want  a variegated  Ivy,  and,  if  so,  golden  or 
silver,  or  would  you  prefer  a green  one?  What 
coloured  Rose  would  you  prefer,  as  there  are 
many  equally  suitable  ? You  see  how  delight- 
fully vague  your  query  is.  Please  repeat  it,  as 
there  is  plenty  of  time,  seeing  that  both  Rose 
and  Ivy  can  be  turned  out  of  pot  any  time 
during  March  and  April. — P.  U. 

You  must  keep  the  two  apart.  The 

shoots  should  not  intertwine,  but  no  harm  is 
done  if  the  flower-laden  shoots  are  allowed  to 
trail  over  the  Ivy  in  the  summer  for  the  sake  of 
contrast.  A strong-growing  Ivy  will,  however, 
if  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  Rose,  soon  ruin 
it.  A strong  variety,  such  as  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
would  be  best.  It  is  without  a rival  amongst 
Climbing  Roses  ; strong  in  growth,  free,  and 
bearing  a profusion  of  deliciously  fragrant 
flowers. — C.  T. 

The  Ivy  will  injure  the  Rose  when  it  sets  strong, 

and  it  will  he  better  to  keep  the  two  separate.  If  the 
experiment  is  tried  do  not  jilant  the  strong-growing  Irish 
Ivy  by  a small-leaved  sort,  or  one  of  the  variegated  kinds, 
and  have  one  of  the  Dijon,  Teas,  or  some  other  strong- 
growing Roses. — E.  II. 


5659. —Getting  rid  of  ants.— Get  some 
saucers  and  cover  the  bottoms  of  them  with 
sweet  oil,  and  place  the  saucers  about  the  house, 
the  ants  will  get  into  the  oil  and  not  be  able  to 
get  out  again.  If  you  persevere  you  may 
destroy  a good  many  of  your  enemies.  It  is 
very  certain  you  have  other  enemies  in  the 
house  beside  the  ants.  I never  knew  them  to 
injureplants  except  to  disturb thesoilin  the  pots. 
I expect  there  are  woodlice  or  slugs  in  the  house 
that  are  doing  the  injury  to  the  plants.  For 
these  creatures  you  must  search  the  house  by 
lamp-light  and  kill  them.  Two  or  three  Let- 
tuce leaves  laid  about  would  attract  the  slugs. 
— J.  C.  C. 

28.— Treatment  of  a Hibiscus.— Most  of  the 
semi-shrubby  Hibiscuses  require  more  heat  than  will  be 
present  in  the  cool  greenhouse.  This  is  probably  the 
cause  of  lhe_buds  dropping.— E.  H. 
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FERNS. 

THE  HARE'S-FOOT  FERNS  (UAVALLIAS). 
All  these  species  of  Ferns  are  warm-house  plants, 
saving  D.  canariensis,  and  a few  others  require 
stove  heat ; but  that  plant  I once  noted  growing 
finer  in  a cool  conservatory,  hanging  up  in  the 
full  sun,  than  I ever  saw  it  before.  This  will 
grow  in  the  stove,  too,  but  it  becomes  weedy 
and  thin  in  appearance.  There  are  several 
other  species  well  adapted  for  growing  like  this 
plant  in  the  cool-house,  and  many  of  these 
make  excellent  subjects  for  putting  in  hang- 
ing baskets,  their  creeping  rhizomes  specially 
adapting  tliem  for  this  purpose.  They 
require  planting  in  soil  composed  of  good  peat 
and  loam  in  about  etjual  parts,  made  sandy  ; 
drain  well,  l)ecause  Davallias  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  water  through  the  season,  and 
then  nothing  sour  or  stagnant  remains  about 
them.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  sink  the 
rhizomes  of  the  plants  in  the  soil  ; they  object 
to  have  them  buried,  but  if  laid  upon  the  soil  and 
jiegged  down  to  it,  they  will  soon  become  fixed. 
Now,  I do  not  suppose  you  want  all  your 
house  to  be  filled  with  Davallias,  so  I will  make 
a selection  for  you,  taking  those  adapted  for 
basket  culture  first. 

D.  BULL.VTA. — This  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  bright-red  scales  which  clothe 
its  rhizome,  besides  which  it  is  wholly  decidu- 
ous ; length  of  frond  about  a foot  and  (!  inches 
in  w idth,  colour  is  a bright  shining  green.  This 
plant  likes  the  warmth  when  growing,  but 
when  the  fronds  have  dropped  it  should  be 
moved  into  a cooler  house,  and  be  kept  nicely 
moist.  It  is  a charming  plant,  one  of  the  very 
best.  1 have  heard  it  said  that  it  is  not  v/orth 
growing  on  account  of  its  being  a deciduous 
species,  but  when  the  young  fronds  come  up  in 
the  spring  it  is  quite  unequalled  in  its  beauty 
and  liveliness. 

D.  CANARIENSIS. — This  is  a European  plant, 
found  also  in  the  Madeira  Islands  and  the 
Canaries,  hence  its  name.  It  succeeds  well  in  a 
hanging-basket  in  the  cool  fernery.  It  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  plant  that  the  genus 
was  founded  upon,  and  it  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion close  upon  two  hundred  years.  Its  fronds 
are  triangular  in  outline,  from  1 foot  to  18 
inches  long,  tripinnate,  the  segments  being 
thick  and  rich-green  from  the  eoriacious 
texture  of  its  fronds.  One  single  branch  will 
make  an  excellent  backing  foran  outdoor  button- 
hole in  cold  or  very  warm  -iveather,  as  it  does 
not  become  affected  by  the  atmosphere  ; beside, 
it  makes  an  exceedingly  handsome  specimen, 
either  as  a pot  plant  or  in  a hanging-basket. 

D.  DI.9SECTA. — This  plant  is  like  a gigantic 
form  of  D.  bullata  : it  has  a length  of  frond 
about  3 feet,  and  about  8 inches  in  width,  of  a 
dark-green  colour,  the  rhizomes  being  clothed 
with  light-brown  scales  ; it  makes  a splendid 
stove  basket-plant. 

Pot  specimens. 

D.  OENATA. — This  is  a fine,  strong-growing 
plant,  which  coming  from  Singapore  and  Borneo 
naturally  requires  a good  deal  of  warmth.  It 
makes  fronds  from  1 foot  to  3 feet,  with  very 
broad  segments  of  a shining  green  frond.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  bold-growing  Ferns  I know, 
having  a scandent  woolly  rhizome. 

I).  POLYANTHA. — A handsome  plant  of  quite 
another  character  ; it  has  a stout  rhizome, 
clothed  with  brown  chaffy  scales,  from  which 
rise  its  fronds  to  some  5 feet  in  length.  'When 
the  plant  is  well  grown  these  are  some  four 
times  divided,  when  young,  bright-red,  changing 
with  age  to  a deep  shining-green.  It  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  D.  divaricata ; this 
species  is  a native  of  Java. 

D.  PYXIDATA. — This  is  a shrubby  Fern,  native 
of  Australia  and  Norfolk  Island,  and  other  places 
in  that  southern  latitude.  It  has  stout  erect 
rhizomes,  rising  some  3 feet  or  4 feet,  and  from 
which  issue  its  deltoid  tripinnate  fronds  ; these 
are  from  1 foot  to  3 feet  high,  having  somewhat 
In-oad  pinuffi  of  a light-green  colour. 

J.  J. 


78.— Woodlice  in  a fernery,— I can 
fully  sympathise  with  you  in  your  trouble, 
because  every  night  for  the  week  past  I have 
had  to  go  with  a lighted  candle  into  the  house 
which  mj-  Maiden-hair  Ferns  are  growing  for 


the  purpose  of  killing  all  the  woodlice  I can  find, 
as  they  are  eating  the  }’oung  fronds  as  they 
come  up.  I had  to  do  the  same  last  year 
and  I really  do  not  know  of  a more  certain 
reined  J".  A root  of  Mangel  Wurzel,  with  the 
centre  scooped  out,  and  placed  in  the  house,  is 
said  to  be  a good  trap  to  catch  these  insects  ; 
but  I find  thcj'  prefer  the  more  delicate  morsels, 
such  as  young  seedling  plants,  or  the  tender 
fronds  of  Ferns.  — J.  C.  C. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED  PINKS. 

A SINGLE  Pink  cannot  be  said  to  be  much  of  a 
novelty  from  one  point  of  view,  because  the 
whole  of  the  lovely  Pinks  of  the  Alps  of  Europe 
and  other  mountains  are  single  ; but  wc  have 
been  so  long  accusiomed  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  double  kinds  that  one  may  not  have  had  any 
means  of  seeing  how  bright,  useful,  and  effective 
good  sturdy  single  forms  of  the  common  Pink 
might  be.  Such  is  the  one  we  illustrate. 
There  is  a brightness  and  clearness  about  good 
single  forms  which  the  double  ones  do  not  show, 
though  for  other  purjioses  I value  double  Pinks 
as  highly  as  those  who  never  saw  or  cared  for  a 
single  one.  The  introduction  of  a good  race  of 
single  Pinks  would  simply  enrich  and  widen, 
not  narrow,  such  garden  pleasures  as  we  now 
enjoy  from  these  fragrant  hardy  flowers.  It 


may  here  be  noted  that  both  single  and  double 
Pinks  thrive  well  in  pots,  and  are  excellent 
plants  for  gentle  forcing.  B. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  CRETACEUM. 

A.  L.”  says  : “I  have  a plant  of  this  species, 
which  was  imported  last  November,  and  it  has 
shown  no  signs  of  growing  yet.”  In  reply,  this 
Orchid  will  not  grow  through  the  winter  months, 
but  it  will  probably  push  up  some  blooms  from 
the  old  bulbs  in  due  season.  It  is  a plant  that 
is  avidely  distributed  throughout  India,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  group  as  D.  Pierardi,  but  it 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  old  species.  In 
India  D.  cretaceum  grows  upon  the  branches 
and  stems  of  forest-trees,  and  it  makes  strong, 
stem-like  bulbs,  from  the  joints  of  which  the 
flowers  are  produced,  about  the  months  of  May 
and  J uly.  These  blooms  are  each  about  an  inch 
and  a half  across,  or  from  that  to  2 inches,  some- 
what fieshj'  in  texture  ; the  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  an  opaque  dull  chalky-white  ; the  lip  is  of 
a soft -yellow  on  the  middle,  sparingly  streaked 
with  crimson  lines,  having  the  margins  of  a 
chalky-white.  The  bulbs  attain  to  a foot  in 
length,  and  the  flowers  appear  mostly  in  single 
file,  sometimes  in  pairs,  but  this  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  This  species  was  found  in  Khasia, 
but  it  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by 
jMessrs.  ’\"eiteh  and  Son,  of  Chelsea,  through 


their  collector,  Mr.  Thos.  Lobb,  from  Burmah, 
when  at  their  Exeter  establishment.  It  is 
easily  grown,  but  it  likes  a good  exposure  to 
sun  and  air.  It  will  thrive  either  on  a block  of 
wood  or  in  a shallow  hanging-basket,  the  latter 
drained  well,  and  the  plant  surrounded  with 
peat  and  Sphagnum  hloss,  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. It  requires  a good  amount  of  moisture 
when  growing,  but  when  at  rest  it  should  be 
kept  considerably  cooler,  and  have  only  just 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  a plump 
condition  ; but  if  it  is  on  a block  of  wood  more 
care  will  be  necessary  to  keep  it  properly 
watered. 

D.  cusi’iDATUM. — I just  mention  this  here 
because  it  is  the  very  commonest  species  next 
to  D.  cretaceum,  and  to  which  it  is  most  alike  ; 
is  a fine  plant,  with  very  much  the  same  kind  of 
growth.  The  flowers,  however,  are  mostly 
borne  in  pains,  and  these  are  produced  earlier  in 
the  season,  bepais  and  petals  are  waxy-white, 
brightly  tipped  with  rosy -pink.  The  lip  is 
white,  curiously  drawn  in  near  the  base,  the 
central  part  being  deep-yellow,  afiproaohing  to 
orange-yellow,  and  having  a marginal  border  of 
rosy-pink.  It  is  a very  floriferous  kind,  and 
makes  a very  showy  plant. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


FRUIT. 

74.— Peach-tree  in  bloom.— If  you  know 
you  have  to  leave  a shoot  for  succession  and  one 
as  a leader,  you  have  the  matter  pretty  well  in 
hand,  as  the  otlrer  shoots  can  be  removed  a few 
at  a time,  spreading  the  v/jork  over  three  weeks 
or  a month.  Suppose  you  begin  after  you  have 
fixed  ujion  the  shoot  you  intend  for  succession, 
which  should  be  as  near  the  base  as  possible, 
with  the  removal  of  all  shoots  springing  from 
the  upper  side  and  beneath  the  branches,  that 
will  be  enough  for  the  first  operation.  In  the 
course  of  a week  thin  out  the  side-shoots, 
leaving,  say,  three  or  four  on  a long  shoot. 
When  gone  over  again  these  will  be  still  further 
reduced  in  number.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  remove  all  the  shoots  at 
one  operation  wiien  about  an  inch  long,  but  I 
do  not  think  so  ; but  we  need  not  argue  this  out 
now.— E.  H. 

60.— “American  Blight.”— Soft-soap  is 
a very  simple  remedy.  Mix  with  a little  warm 
water.  Sunlight-soap,  made  into  a thick  lather, 
is  even  cheaper  and  lietter  than  soft-soap  ; and 
this  smeared  about  the  branches  where  the 
white  fluffy  masses  are  seen,  if  not  too  long 
established,  it  may  soon  be  got  rid  of.  If  it  is 
on  your  tree  you  will  soon  be  able  to  detect  it. 
The  insect  comes  surrounded  with  a white 
fluffy  mass  like  Cotton,  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  “Cotton  Blight.”  It  will  travel 
from  garden  to  garden,  in  the  wind  I expect,  or 
in  some  other  way. — E.  H. 

When  this  troublesome  parasite  spreads 

rapidly  over  a large  orchaid  of  Apple-trees  it 
becomes  a positive  nuisance,  and  costs  a good 
deal  of  labour  to  get  rid  of  it ; but  in  this  case 
a few  minutes  will  serve  to  destroy  it  entirely. 
Get  a little  paraffin  and  a fine  hair  brush,  and 
touch  the  woolly  substance  with  the  brush,  when 
it  will  disappear,  exposing  the  naked  insects 
underneath  ; rub  the  paraffin  into  them,  and 
they  will  totally  disappear.  Should  any  of 
tliem  appear  elsewhere  upon  the  trees  repeat 
the  dressing.  The  insect  is  first  observed  by 
the  white  downy  appearance,  and  should  be 
destroyed  at  once. — J.  D.  E. 

This  is  an  obnoxious  pest,  and  you  will 

have  no  trouble  in  detecting  it,  as  it  betrays 
itself  by  a white  cotton-like  substance,  generally 
in  the  cracks  and  on  the  under-sides  of  the 
branches.  It  induces  canker,  and  the  branches 
in  time  quite  destro3md  by  the  ravages  of  this 
pest.  One  of  the  best  remedies  is  paraffin,  and 
such  infested  place  should  be  brushed  with  the 
oil.  This  is  a safer  remedy  than  turpentine, 
but  when  once  the  trees  have  got  affected,  pre- 
parations must  be  made  in  winter  for  keeping 
the  “American  Blight”  in  check.  At  that 
season  the  trees  should  undergo  a thorough 
cleansing,  getting  rid  of  bits  of  Moss,  loose  bark, 
or  anything  where  the  marauders  can  find  a 
foothold.  Then  dress  all  the  place  with  strong 
soft  soap,  working  the  brush  M'ell  into  the 
crevices  and  the  under  part  of  branches.  — F.  P. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.  — Qwenes  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening /?'ce  of  cha  rge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  he  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Edixor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southarnpton-street,  Cooent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  shoidd  he  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  he  used  in 
the  paper.  \¥hen  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
shiuld  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bean- 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replie-d  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  foUovnng  the  receipt  of  their 
communication 

Answers  (U’hich,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  afways  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  icho  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  use,hil,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gaJned.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared^. 

8S.— Climbing  plant  for  a window.— Would 
anyone  kindly  name  a nice  climbing  annual  that  yon  could 
train  around  a window? — P.  R. 

89. — Plants  for  a bed,  &c. — Would  someone  please 
name  some  plants  that  would  flower  in  a bed  where  the 
sun  never  shines  ? Also  a good  border  plant  ? — P.  R. 

90.  — An  old  lawn.— Will  someone  tell  me  how  to 
renovate  an  old  lawn,  which  has  been  neglected  V Also 
the  best  way  to  sow  seeds  for  a new  lawn  ?— Enquirer. 

91. — Planting  overseen  shrubs.— Will  anyone 
please  to  let  me  know  which  season— sprhig  or  autumn— 
is  the  best  time  for  planting  evergreen  shrubs? — England. 

92. — Shading  for  a,  greenhouse. — Will  anyone 
have  the.  goodness  to  inform  me  what  is  the  best  shading 
for  a greenhouse— at  a moderate  cost — during  the  sum- 
mer months  ? — K.  L.  A. 

93. — Culture  of  Clematis.— Will  someone  kindly 
say  if  Clematis  can  be  grown  on  tlieir  own  rods,  and  if  so 
when  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  from  slips? — A Sub- 
scriber from  the  First. 

91.  — Mignonette  for  a border.  — Would 
“Matchet”  Mignonette  make  a nice  border  for  a small 
bed,  and  it  not,  will  someone  please  name  some  plant  that 
would  look  well  ? — P.  R. 

95.  — Iceland  Poppies.— I shall  be  much  obliged  if 
anyone  will  inform  me  if  Iceland  Poppies  (P.  nudicaule) 
sown  the  first  week  in  March  in  pans  in  a frame  will  flower 
the  same  season  ? — W.  H. 

96. — A rustic  arch.— I have  a rustic  arch,  8 feet 
across,  8 feet  high,  and  3 feet  wide  at  the  entrance  to  the 
lawn,  and  want  a strong  and  effective  climber  for  it.  What 
would  he  best? — ^An.xious. 

97. — Hybridising.— Will  someone  kindly  give  me 
the  name,  price,  and  publisher  of  any  inexpensive  book  on 
the  art  of  hybridising  flowers  for  raising  new  colours  and 
varieties,  doubles,  &c.  ? — Hybrid. 

98. — Aucubas,  See.,  from  seed.— Will  someone 
kindly  instruct  me  how  to  rear  Aucubas  from  seed  ? The 
berries  are  now  red.  I tried  last  year  but  failed  ; also 
Cupressus  maorocarpiis  and  Welliiigtonias  from  seed? — 
M.  S. 

99. — Plants  for  a conservatory  facing;  east. 
— I have  such  a conservatory,  14  feet  by  18  feet,  W'hich  only 
gets  about  two  hours  sun  daily.  Will  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  what  would  he  most  suitable  flowering  plants  to  put  in 
it  ?— St.  I.  R. 

100. — Wood  gardening.— Wouhl  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  could  be  done  to  the  soil  of  a small  wood 
garden  to  make  it  more  productive?  The  trees  are 
almost  all  Scotch  Firs.  Grass  grows  well,  but  plants  often 
die.— A.  F.  W. 

101. — Plants  for  stone  vases.— Will  someone 
kindly  advise,  me  as  to  what  is  best  to  grow  in  old  stone  vases 
about  5 feet  high  and  20  inches  across?  The  vases  stand 
on  either  side  of  steps  to  tlie  approach  of  an  ujiper  lawn. 
— Vigorous  Ciiau.acter. 

102. — Egyptian  Mummy  seeds.— I have  had  some 
Peas,  said  to  be  taken  from  an  Egyptian  mummy,  given  to 
me,  and  should  be  glad  if  anyone  who  has  had  experience 
in  a similar  case  could  tell  me  the  best  treatment  to  ensure 
germination  ? — E.  II.  W. 

103.  — Diseased  Carnations. —Would  someone 
kindly  inform  me  the  cure  for  diseased  Carnations,  which, 
at  the  roots,  are  stringy  and  perforated  through,  and  some 
of  the  stalks  and  Grass  appear  as  if  stained  with  ink? — 
Kent  Lady  Fond  of  Flowers. 

104. — Lapageria  alba  and  Stephanotis.  — I 
liave  some  large  specimen  plants  of  Lapageria  alba  and 
Stephanotis,  and  wisli  to  know  how  best  to  jiropagate  from 
them?  House  is  heated  with  a flue,  45  degs.  to  50  degs. 
night  temperature. — C.  S.  T. 

105. — Best  Dwarf  Nasturtium.— Would  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  which  is  the  best  Dwarf  Nasturtium  for  an 
exposed  border  to  go  alongside  Blue  Lobelia  ? Whether 
mixed  or  one  colour  would  be  best?  Would  they  be  best 
raised  in  a cold  frame,  or  sown  at  once  in  the  border  ? 
Information  will  be  gratefully  received. — Novice. 

100. — Rose  “ Gloire  de  Dijon.” — Shall  I cut  my 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose-tree  down  immediately  after 
flowering  ? It  is  planted  in  the  border  inside  and  just 
coming  into  bloom.  I wish  to  cut  it  close  to  the  main 
stem,  so  that  I may  get  some  young  shoots  from  the 
bottom,  it  only  having  one  at  present.— Inquirer. 

107.— Treatment  of  a Yucca.— 1 have  a Yucca  in 
my  garden  which  catches  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  nearly 
all  day.  It  has  thrown  up  a large  spike  which  I think  is 
for  bloom.  Can  anything  be  done  to  assist  this  to  come 


out  to  perfection,  such  as  giving  it  manure  or  manure- 
water?  Would  fowls’-manure  lie  good  for  it? — II.  B. 

108. — Propagating  Azaleas.— I have  on  one  of  my 
Indian  Azaleas  three  or  four  young  shoots  growing  from 
the  base  of  the  plant.  I shall  be  glad  if  someone  will  tell 
me  if  these  are  taken  off  whether  they  will  strike  root,  and 
under  what  conditions  and  wliat  time,  as  I should  like  to 
increase  my  stock  ? I ha\  e a warm  greenhouse. — H.  B. 

109. — Roses  and  Clematis  for  an  east  wall.— 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  of  two  good  Roses  and 
Clematises  that  will  tlirive  and  lilossom  well  on  a low  east 
wall  which  is  partially  sheltered  from  the  wind  ? The 
subsoil  is  clay,  but  my  border,  which  is  about  2 feet  wide, 
is  composed  of  good  mixed_soil,'and  is  on  the  edge  of  a 
lawn.— Surrey. 

110. — Genista  fragrans.— Last  summer  I struck 
some  cuttings  of  Genista  fragrans.  They  are  now  nice 
bushy  little  plants  about  5 inches  high,  and  growing  in 
60-sized  pots,  and  they  are  showing  for  flower  at  every 
shoot.  -Should  these  be  left  on,  or  would  they  be  best 
removed,  and  when  should  they  be  repotted?— South 
Staffordshire. 

111. — Bougainvillea  glabra.  — will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  time  to  repot  the  ‘ ‘ Bouganvillea 
glabra  ?”  Mine  is  a young  plant,  bought  last  spring  ; it 
has  lately  been  pruned,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  breaking. 
It  did  not  flower  last  autumn,  nor  has  it  been  potted.  It 
is  about  2 feet  high,  in  a G-inch  pot ; average  temperature 
65  degrees. — L.  li. 

112. — Rhubarb-roots. — Having  a stock  of  Rhubarb 
in  forcing  v/ould  anyone  kindly  tell  me  what  would  be  best 
to  do  with  them  when  done  forcing,  and  as  I have  only  a 
limited  stock  W'ould  they  do  planted  out  in  a bed,  or 
would  they  force  two  years  together?  Would  splitting 
them  improve  the  growth  as  they  are  large  i-oots? 
— Constant  Re.ader.,  Cumberland. 

113.  — Plant  for  a wall. — Would  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  of  a creeper  or  other  plant  that  would  grow  over  a 
wall  in  a place  where  frost  will  be  excluded  ? It  will  not 
get  any  sun.  Would  an  Ivy-leaved  “Geranium”  do 
Flowers  no  object.  I should  prefer  something  that  would 
be  green  througli  the  winter.  Perhaps  a good  Variegated 
Ivy  would  be  best  ? — Troublesome. 

114. — Planting;  Strawberries.— Wishing  to  plant 
Strawberries  on  a piece  of  old  lawn,  I had  it  well  manured 
and  turned  over  one  spit  deep  in  December.  Can  the 
plants  be  put  in  this  spring,  or  will  it  be  better  to  plant 
the  ground  with  early  Potatoes,  to  clean  and  puh'erise  the 
soil,  and  put  in.  the  Strawberry -plants  in  the  autumn 
after  the  Potatoes  are  lifted  ? — Gl.asgow. 

115. — Eucalyptus-oil.— Would  Eucalyptus-oil  be  any 
use  to  drive  or  scare  insects  aw-ay  on  plants  that  are 
subject  to  blight,  and  wliether  the  stick  supports  should 
be  anointed  with  it,  or  whether  the  oil  or  smell  would 
injure  the  plants  if  it  was  applied  on  them  also?  Has 
anyone  tried  it  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  ? The 
odour  doesn’t  last  long,  but  the  effect  might. — Yalding. 

116. — Briers  for  budding.— I dug  up  a lot  of 
Briers  from  the  ditches  and  woods  last  Noi  ember  and 
planted  them  in  my  garden  for  budding  this  year.  They 
are  good  strong  Briers,  but  were  badly  rooted.  I cut  in 
all  the  old  thick  (thong-shaped)  roots  to  a few  inches  of 
the  junction.  Will  they  push  out  new  roots  and  be  fit 
for  budding  this  year,  or  will  they  shoot  at  all? — Engl.and. 

117.  — Cuttings  of  Pentstemons,  (See.  — I 
have  some  of  these  plants  struck  in  a box  from  cuttings 
put  in  last  September.  Can  I cut  oil  the  lops  of  these  and 
strike  them  now,  as  I want  to  increase  them  ; if  so,  will  it 
injure  the  flowering  of  the  rooted  plants  in  any  way  ; also 
will  the  cuttings  put  in  now  flower  this  year?  Can  I 
treat  bedding  Marguerites,  white  and  yellow,  the  same 
way  ? — England. 

118.  — A Box-edging.— I should  be  glad  if  anyone 
will  advise  me  about  my  Box-edging?  It  is  about  seven 
years  since  it  was  planted,  and  has  been  kept  r|Uite  short, 
but  a good  deal  of  it  has  died  and  there  .area  great  number 
of  unsightly  plac8.s.  Should  it  all  be  taken  up  and 
replanted,  or  should  fresh  roots  be  put  in?  Would  it  do 
any  good  to  put  a little  manure  in  witli  it,  and  when 
should  it  be  done  ? — Mad. 

119. — Varnish  on  hot-water  pipes.— In  a green- 
house just  erected  I painted  the  liot-water  pipes  with  black 
varnish,  allowing  three  days  (with  heat  on)  for  it  to  dry 
and  drive  out  tlie  fumes  before  putting  plants  in,  but  I 
find  the  plants  suffer  very  much  now.  Will  it  continue 
the  same,  or  must  the  ]>ipes  be  iiaiiited  with  something 
else?  It  is  iiniiossible  to  clean  it  off,  as  it  has  dried  so 
hard  on  to  the  pipes.— A.  II.  S. 

120. — Fruit-trees  in  a paddock.— I have  some 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry-trees  which  have  been  neglected 
for  years,  having  had  no  pruning  or  dressing.  What  is  the 
best  dressing  foi  them,  and  when  and  how  shoulci  it  be 
applied?  One  cow  has  been  turned  in  for  grazing  during 
about  six  months  of  the  year,  the  paddock  being  about 
one  acre  in  extent.  Beyond  this  the  land  has  had  nothing 
put  on  it.  Any  information  will  be  very  acceptable. — 
C.  C. 

121. — Covering  the  trunk  of  a tree.— I am 
an.xiousto  cover  the  trunk  of  a tree,  used  as  a Palm  stand, 
after  the  maimer  of  a Fern-wall.  It  is  about  6 feet  high, 
and  is  placed  in  a large  lofty  conservatory,  which  cannot 
be  heated  much  above  55  degs.  Will  someone  kindly  give 
me  directions  for  doing  this?  Should  I use  Moss  or  soil, 
or  botli  mi.xed?  Besides  Maiden-hair  and  Lycopodium, 
what  Ferns  can  I grow,  and  what  foliage  plants  ? Will  it 
require  daily  watering? — Inquirer. 

122. — Treatment  of  Roses.— I have  received  a few 
Rose-trees  from  a friend,  the  names  of  which  are  Captain 
Christy,  Eclair,  Caroline  D’Arden,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Merveille  de  Lyon.  They  were  pruned  when  I got  them, 
I planted  them  in  a bed,  drained  with  broken  stones,  facing 
the  south-west.  After  planting  I gave  the  bed  a top- 
dressing of  pig-manure.  When  will  they  flower,  and  what 
treatment  shall  I give  them  ? They  get  a fair  share  of 
sunshine  and  are  well-sheltered  from  strong  wind. — P.  R. 

123. — Greenhouse  climtoers.—Willsomeonekindly 
give  me  a list  of  some  eight  or  ten  good  greenhouse 
climbers  which  would  be  likely  to  do  well  in  a border  ac 
the  back  of  a conservatory  in  the  West-end  of  Loncion  ; 
with  good  aspect  and  moderate  amount  of  heat,  giving  a 


fair  amount  of  bloom  and  some  variety  of  colour  ? (2)  Also 
what  w'ould  bo  the  liest  general  soil  for  the  lot?  Mine  is 
a mixture  of  Surrey  loam,  brown  flbrous-peat,  sand,  leaf- 
mould,  and  broken  hones  and  sliells  well  mixed. — 
Asiatbur,  ilaida-hill,  IF. 

124. — Chrysanthemums  growing  tall.— 

Would  “Mr.  E.  Molyneux”  kindly  say  the  cause  of  my 
Chrysanthemums  growing  so  tall?  Some  sorts  named  to 
grow  3 feet  with  me  grows  0 feet  to  7 feet  in  lieight.  I 
grow  tliein  on  as  he  directs  in  0-inch  and  ll-iiich  pots, 
standing  them  along  a garden  walk  not  shaded  in  the 
least  by  trees.  My  soil  is  very  sandy,  and  I have  to  give 
a lot  of  water  in  dry  weather.  I attribute  it  to  this  cause— 
is  that  so,  or  do  i strike  the  cuttings  too  soon  ? I put 
them  in  December  in  a cold  frame,  and  grow  them  there 
until  safe  to  put  out.  Would  it  lie  better  to  strike  later  ? 
—A.  H.  S. 

125. — Repotting  Streptocarpus.  — I should  be 
greatly  obliged  if  someone  would  give  me  information 
respecting  the  proper  time  to  repot  the  Hybrid  Strepto- 
carpus? I have  some  that  I raised  from  seed  last  year 
and  wish  to  repot  them,  and  should  like  to  know  if  large 
pots  are  required,  as  they  seem  to  me  to  be  small  rooted 
subjects  ? Mine  have  kept  green  all  the  winter.  Should 
this  be  so,  or  should  they  be  dried  off?  In  some  of  the 
notes  on  them  in  Gardening  they  are  spoken  of  as  plants 
with  one  large  leaf,  and  the  flower-spike  springing  from  the 
base.  Mine  have  several  leaves  more,  after  the  manner  of 
a Primrose.  Are  there  two  kinds,  or  which  would  be  the 
right  one?— South  Staffordshire. 

126. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a conservatory, 
(fee.— I have  a Marechal  Niel  Rose  on  a wall  in  an  uulieated 
conservatory.  It  was  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1891.  It 
made  no  growth  in  1892,  but  in  1893  made  several  shoots 
about  10  feet  in  length,  but  did  not  flower.  There  are  now 
many  flower-buds  on  the  top  of  the  shoots,  but  on  the 
lower  parts  they  a.re  few  and  weak.  Will  someone  kindly 
say  if  this  Rose  should  be  pruned  this  spring,  and  if  so, 
when  ? 1 planted  a Kiphetos  Rose  in  1891  against  a south 
wadi,  under  a glass  verandah,  open  to  the  air  in  front.  It 
flowered  fairly  in  1893,  but  has  never  been  pruned.  It  is 
now  covered  with  flower-buds,  but  the  lower  ones  are 
not  so  strong  as  those  above.  Should  this  Rose  be  pruned 
this  spring  ? There  are  a great  many  slioots  about  3 feet 
long.- F.  K.  J. 

127.  — Forcing-pits. — I have  constructed  a range  of 
forcing-pits  24  feet  by  6,  51  feet  deep  at  back,  and  4 feet  at 
front,  divided  into  sections  by  briok‘ walls.  The  two 
midclie  pits  are  about  7i-  feet  wide,  and  the  side  pits 
about  4 feet  each.  I purpose  using  them  thus  ; L-arge 
pits.  Melons  and  Tomatoes  ; small  side  pits  Cucumbers 
and  seed  forcing.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  on 
the  following  points  ? — If  I make  a hot-bed  in  the  Melon- 
pit  just  before  planting,  will  the  heat  be  sustained  suffi- 
ciently throughout  the  season?  Last  summer  (my  first 
with  Melons)  I was  very  successful  in  a similar-sized 
ordinary  frame  standing  by  itself ; but  I added  several 
linings  of  hot  manure  during  the  season  wliich  is  not 
possible  now.  Can  I train  Tomatoes  on  the  surface,  like 
Cucumbers,  liy  filling  up  the  pit  with  soil,  or  must  I plant 
at  bottom  of  pit  and  train  up  back  wall  ? I have  not 
grown  Tomatoes  before.  Good  southern  exposure,  nortii- 
east  of  Scotland. — S.axon. 

128. — Tea  Roses. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the 
best  time  for  pruning  pot  Tea  Roses  that  are  wanted  in 
March  ? Several  years  I have  grown  them  but  not  success- 
fully. Last  June  the  pots  were  placed  out-of-doors,  and 
towards  the  autumn  were  plunged  in  leaves,  and  sheltered 
about  the  middle  of  November;  they  were  pruned  and 
taken  into  a cool-house  and  kept  dry.  The  last  week  in 
December  gradually  heat  was  given.  The  house  is  given 
u])  to  Roses.  The  Rose  climbers  planted  in  borders  in 
the  house  are  doing  very  well,  but  the  pot  Roses  are  most 
disappointing.  Many  of  the  eyes,  after  bursting  with  an 
inch  of  growth,  have  turned  black,  and  some  have  never 
started  at  all.  They  are  in  good  soil,  and  the  plants 
two  to  six  years  old.  Would  it  be  better  to  prune  after 
flowering  in  June,  when  they  are  turned  out,  or  should 
they  be  kept  under  glass  all  the  summer?  The  green- 
house faces  soutli,  in  Staffordshire,  I may  add,  after 
turning  out  last  summer,  they  make  a great  number  of 
flower-buds,  which  were  prickeii  off,  and  all  of  tliem  looked 
most  healthy  before  pruning  in  November,  with  plenty  of 
ripe,  new  wood.  The  pots  are  placed  on  ashes,  sprinlded 
with  soot.  I cannot  help  thinking  the  mischief  is  with  the 
pruning.  The  “ Bride,”  which  had  plenty  of  good 
wood,  is  quite  dead,  and  was  a four-year-old  plant.  I shall 
feel  very  grateful  if  someone  will  give  me  the  benefit  of 
their  experience.— L.  E. 

129. — Planting  a small  back  garden  in  Ken- 
sington.—I wish  to  plant  some  borders  in  quite  a small 
back  garden  in  South  Kensington.  One  border  is  5 feet 
by  25  feet,  facing  W.S.W.,  one  is  3.j  feet  by  14  feet,  facing 
S.S.E.,  with  a Poplar  and  a small  Lime-tree  in  it,  and  the 
third  is  31  feet  by  26  feet,  with  E.N.E.  aspect.  The  house 
shades  off  the  midday  sun,  but  there  is  a fair  amount  of 
sun  in  the  afternoon.  I wish  to  plant  so  that  the  borders 
need  not  be  disturbed  for  some  years.  I propose  to  make 
a ground  of  Ferns,  using  Male,  Lady,  Lastre.a  dilatata. 
Polypody,  Hart’s-tongue,  Blechnum  Spicant,  and  Asple- 
nium  Trichomanes  ; also  for  carpeting  plants  I propose  to 
put  Arabis  albida,  Aubrietia  purpurea,  and  which  of  the 
Sa.xif  rages  and  Seilums  would  be  best  ? Amongst  the  above 
I propose  to  plant  the  following  plants,  whicli  die  down 
during  part  of  the  year : Anemone  japonica  alba.  Iris 
germaiiica  (purple,  white,  blue,  and  crimson),  Liliuni 
candidiim,  Ijilium  tigrinum  splendens,  Lilium  speciosum 
rubrum,  Lilium  croceum,  Lilium  Martagon  album,  and 
Lilium  Martagon  dalmaticum.  Campanula  ranunculoides 
—what  other  Campanulas?  What  (if  any)  Michaelmas 
Daisies?  What(if  any)  Early  Chrysanthemums  V Common 
Single  Daffodils,  Narcissus  poeticus  ornatus.  Narcissus 
minor  (what  others  ?),  Scillas,  Chionodoxa  Luciliie,  Snow- 
drops, Yellow  Aconites ; also  Carnations  Old  Crimson  Clove, 
White  Clove,  Germania,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  ? Will 
the  Lilies  do  under  tlie  trees,  or  any  other  flowers?  Are 
there  any  other  Ferns  or  other  foliage  plants  that  would 
do  as  well  or  better  than  those  mentioned?  Is  Aralia 
Sieboldi  any  use,  or  would  it  be  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  plants  proposed,  even  if  it  is  a suitable  plant 
for  London  atmosphere  ? Two  of  the  walls  have  Virginian 
Creeper  on  them,  that  behind  the  border,  with  trees  in  it, 
has  a plant  of  Ivy  in  a dying  state.  Is  there  any  Ivy  that 
will  grow  in  London,  and  if  so  what  name?  It  not,  is  there 
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any  other  Evergrecr^  'reeper  ? I propose  to  put  Jasminum 
nudillorum  on  the  vails  somewhere.  Could  Almond  also 
be  trained  on  the  wall?  Will  the  tall,  sweet-smelling 
Yellow  Evening  Primrose  thrive,  and  will  common  Yellow 
Primroses  and  M^’osotis  dissitiflora  thrive  in  London?  Is 
the  present  an  unreasonable  time  to  plant  any  of  the 
above  plants,  except  the  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  Scillas,  Snow- 
drops, and  Chionodoxa  bulbs?  Could  all  the  others  be 
put  in  now,  Ferns  as  well  ? I should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
other  plants,  foliage  or  flowering,  that  will  really  do  well 
in  London,  and  whether  any  of  the  above  should  be 
omitted,  and  any  other  information  on  the  subject  which 
may  be  useful.  The  soil  is  not  heavy,  but  fairly  good. — 
W.  B.  H. 

REPEATED  QUERY, 

5538.— Tomatoes  In  a lean-to  house  — I have  a 
house  20  feet  long  and  8 feet  wide,  7 feet  high  at  hack,  and 
8 feet  b inches  in  front,  full  south  aspect,  with  -l-inch  How 
and  return  hot-water  pipes  close  against  the  front  wall  and 
one  end.  No  staging.  IIow  many  platits  can  I grow  in  it 
vvithonl  crowding?  I had  thought  of  three  rows,  as  I 
must  leave  a narrow  path.  Ilovv  would  that  do?  I am 
raising  Ilackwood  Park,  Hathaway's  Excelsior,  and  Large 
Red.  Out  of  these  three  sorts  which  would  be  the  most 
prolific  as  I want  them  for  market?— Inquirer. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  shonld  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects, 

130. — Corydalis  lutea  {Iagl€sklc\~\  should  say 
any  nurseryman  dealing  in  herbaceous  plants  would  have 
seeds. — J.  J. 

131. — Seedling  Anemones  {ConafaM  Reader,  E.). 
You  may  transplant  these  as  soon  as  you  like.  They 
would  be  best  planted  in  rows.— J.  J. 

132. — Tricyrtes  hirta  fH'.  //.  Yes,  this  plant 
should  prove  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  named,  and  it 
makes  a most  pretty  border  flower. — J.  J. 

133. — Back  wall  ofgreenhouse(ir.  II.  J.).— You 
should  try  Roses  upon  it.  I think  thej’  certainly  give 
more  pleasure  than  any  one  thing  to  amateurs. — J.  J. 

134. — Odontoglossum  Alexandras  (S.  Whifj).— 
This  is  the  name  of  your  Odontoglossum,  and  it  is  a poor 
variety,  quite  different  to  that  sent  me  by  a corres- 
pondent a few'  days  ago.— M.  B. 

135. — Coelogyne  cristata  {Constant  Reader,  E.).— 
This  plant  was  treated  upon  in  Gardening  last  week, 
and  some  other  notes  have  lately  appeared.  Read  these, 
and  I think  you  will  find  all  you  want  to  know. — M.  B. 

136. — Haemanthus  (IP.  U.  This  is  a large  and 
very  handsome  family,  and  you  have  treated  it  quite  right 
so  far.  You  will  find  that  when  its  leav’es  and  flowers  fall 
away  it  will  W'ant  resting  without  water  for  some  time.— 
J.  J. 

137. — Cattleya  Trianae  (S.  Wing,  Croydon).— T\\\s 
gentleman  sends  me  three  flowers  of  this  species,  asking 
me  to  name  them.  This  I cannot  do  upon  any  recorded 
system.  The  flowers  sent  were  all  very  good  varieties  of 
ordinary  forms.  You  may  name  them  yourself,  keeping 
a description  of  each  kind. — M.  B. 

138. — Dendrobium  Wardiaimm  (A.  Young).— 
Yours  are  large  flowers,  show’ing  they  are  from  Burmese 
territory  ; but  I do  not  value  size  in  preference  to  colour, 
and  I like  to  see  a beautiful  high-coloured  and  well- 
marked  flower  before  a larger  one  devoid  of  all  the  mark- 
ing which  tend  to  make  it  beautiful. — M.  B. 

139. — Buphane  distlcha  (W.  II.  J’.j.— The  bulbs 
of  this  plant  grow  to  an  enormous  size  ; sometimes  they 
produce  a hundred  or  more  flowers  upon  a single  head. 
These,  however,  are  somewhat  small  and  flesh-coloured. 
I cannot  say  when  you  may  expect  blooms.  You  seem  to 
be  treating  it  right.  Yes,  it  must  be  dried  and  rested  when 
the  leaves  are  dead.— J.  J. 

140. — Odontoglossum  Rossi-majus.— (?.,  Itid- 
dlesdown,  sends  me  a box,  well  packed,  of  this  beautiful  but 
common  species.  It  is  a lov'ely  flower  when  sent  in  such 
fine  varietifs,  and  being  so  hardy,  too,  it  is  to  be  specially 
recommended  to  all  amateurs,  for  it  thrives  in  the  coldest 
house,  and  does  not  appear  to  dislike  even  several 
degrees  of  frost.  But  I would  always  advise  growers  to 
take  care  to  prevent  this  getting  to  them. — M.  B. 

141. — An  admirer  of  Orchids  {Admirer).— Yes, 
the  Orchids  named  are  very  beautiful  when  in  flower, 
hut  the  majority  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them. 
Once  a year  is  usually  their  time  of  flowering,  and  they 
derive  all  their  nourishment  from  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere.  No,  you  cannot  grow  any  of  the  Cattleyas 
in  a room  in  the  dwelling-house.  You  have  neither  heat, 
moisture,  nor  sunlight  enough  for  these  plants.  Most 
Orchids  require  a period  of  rest,  which  comes  on  at  various 
times,  but  some  do  not. 

142. — A fine  plant  of  Cypripedium  (.4.  L.).— 
I cannot  say  (there  being  so  many)  which  onejou  mean 
that  has  blossomed  so  well,  but  I should  think  that  the 
])lant  when  last  potted,  that  the  material  was  not  pressed 
down  firmly  throughout,  and  that  there  being  some  hollow 
places  in  the  soil  the  roots  hav  e perished,  which  has  caused 
the  leaves  to  appear  unhealthy.  You  should  first  see  tliat 
the  drainage  is  perfect,  and  if  not  make  it  so,  and  then  go 
over  the  soil  carefully  with  a blunt-pointed  stick  and  make 
the  whole  firm  and  sound  ; but  I should  like  to  know  what 
kind  you  have?— M.  B. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Names  of  Plants.— Rimi.—l,  A Gazania 
splendens  ; 2,  Nephrolcpis  exaltaUi  : 3.  PLeris  cretica  ; 
4,  Cytisus  raceinosus  ; 5,  Begonia  metallica  ; G,  Sedum 
Kwersi ; 7,  Apparently  a variety  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ; 
8,  Berberis  Darwini  ; 9,  A variety  of  Common  Yew  (Taxus 
baccata) ; in,  Ketinospora  plnmosa ; 11,  A Marguerite 
apparently  : 1.’.  Pelargonium  J^ady  Pl^v mouth.  In  future 

j)lease  only  send  six  specimens,  and  good  ones. C.  M. 

y?.  — Te^cena  radjeans. C.  A.  G.  — Send  better 

Specimens. 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1894. 

The  Editor  of  (lanleu  and  Gardening  Idusfrafed 
begs  to  announce  another  photographic  competi- 
tion for  the  season  1894. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Cla.su  1. — Country  Houses  and  Gardens. — A 
prize  of  Seven  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the 
best  series  of  not  less  tlian  six  photographs  of 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old 
English  houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly 
showing  the  beauty  of  tlie  house  in  relation  to 
the  garden  and  the  home  landscape.  Picturesque 
old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  may  be  included. 

Cla>i.s  2.— Water  Gardens  and  River-stde 
Pictures. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
set  of  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  beautiful 
examples  of  natural  or  artificial  lakes,  with 
aquatic  and  water-side  plants,  river-side  and 
streamlet  vegetation. 

Class  3.- — Groui’s  of  Native  Trees. — A 
prize  of  a well-bound  copy  of  Loudon’s 
“Arboretum  Brittanicum”  (8  vols. ),  or  Five 
Guineas,  for  the  best  photographs  of  natural 
groups,  or  colonies,  or  very  picturesque  speci- 
mens, of  trees,  natives  of,  or  naturalised  in, 
these  islands.  These  trees  are  : — Oak,  Ash, 
iVilhiv,  Beech,  Birch,  Hornbeam,  Aspen,  White 
Poplar,  Grey  Poplar,  Black  Poplar,  Field 
Crab,  Haicthorn,  White  Beam,  Wild  Cherry, 
Holly,  Wild  Pear,  Boican,  Sycamore,  Sloe, 
Btdlace,  Service-tree,  Yew,  Scotch  Fir,  Juniper, 
Alder,  Witch  Elm,  Elm,  Bird  Cherry,  Elder, 
Medlar,  Lime. 

Class  4. — Picturesque  Orchards. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  not  less 
than  si.x  photographs  of  picturesque  orchards 
and  old  orchard-trees.  Old  orchards,  often 
beautiful,  become  pictures  in  diversified  situa- 
tions in  the  orchard  counties  of  the  West.  These 
photographs  may  be  taken  at  any  or  at  various 
seasons. 

Gla.ss  5. — Groufs  of  Wild  Flowers  and 
Shrubs. — A prize  of  a fine  copy  of  Curtis’s 
“Flora  Londinensis  ” (2  vols.),  containing  the 
finest  plates  of  our  native  flowers  ever  published, 
or  its  value  in  money  (Seven  Pounds),  for  the 
best  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  groups 
of  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  in  bloom.  Shrubs, 
such  as  Honeysuckle,  Viburnum,  or  any  other 
native  ones,  whether  in  hedgerows  or  natural 
groups,  may  be  included. 

Class  6. — Picturesque  Woodland  Drives, 
Pretty  Grass-roads  in  Parks,  and  Grass- 
walks  IN  Gardens. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas 
for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of  pic- 
turesque effects  of  this  kind,  either  in  forests  like 
St.  Leonard’s,  Epping,  or  in  the  manj'  beautiful 
private  parks  and  woodlands  scattered  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms. 

Cla.ss  7. — Natural  Fernerieo. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  natural  Ferneries.  In  Wales,  Ireland, 
the  mountains  of  Northern  England,  Scotland, 
about  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  even  in  low- 
land places  there  are  many  beautiful  pictures 
of  natural  Fern -gardens,  often  with  wild  flowers 
intermingled.  No  garden  Ferneries,  hov'ever 
artistic,  should  be  included  in  this  class. 

Cla.ss  8. — Native  and  other  Hardy 

Ferns. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
series  of  photographs  of  single  specimens,  or 
groups,  of  species  or  varieties  of  British, 
American,  European,  or  any  other  hardy  Ferns 
planted  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots.  These,  in 
distinction  to  preceding,  must  include  cultivated 
Ferns  and  garden  ferneries  only. 

Cla.ss  9. — A prize  of  Fiv'e  Guineas  for  the 
best  'W'ater-eolour  drawing  of  any  beautiful 
new  or  rare  flower,  drawn  life-size. 

Class  10. — Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of 
Five  Guine.4s  for  tlie  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  garden  fruits  : Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  or  any  other 
fruit  grown  in  Britain,  or  bush  - fruits,  to 
be  shown  on  tlie  branches,  not  in  dishes.  No 
prize  w ill  be  awarded  to  photographs  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes,  or  of  tyhich  the 
reduction  is  excessive. 

Class  11. — Flowering  Plants. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best 
collection  of  photographs  of  flowering  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  This 
series  may  include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 


Class  12. — Cottagers’  Gardens. — A Prize  of 
Three  Guine.vs  for  not  less  than  thi’ee  photo- 
graphs of  the  prettiest  cottage  gardens  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  workmen. 

Class  13. — Town  Parks  and  Gardens. — A 
Prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not  less  than  six 
photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Parks  and 
Gardens  in  cities  and  towms  (public  and  private). 

Cla.ss  14. — A prize  of  LIr.  George  Maws’ 

“ Genus  Crocus  ” (or  Five  Guineas)  for  the 
best  photographs  of  alpine  flower  and  rock- 
gardens  showing  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful 
arrangements  of  rock-gardens. 

All  competitors  not  w'inning  a prize  wdll  for 
eacli  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half- 
a-guinea.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition 
will  be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in 
November,  1894. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  Jlowers  or  plants  shoidd 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  2jatterns  on  than. 
Backgrounds  should  be  2>laiu,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  com2)etition  xrith  Jlowers.  Figures  oj' 
men  or  icomen,  bam-ows,  icalering-2)ots,  rakes, 
hoes,  rollers,  and  other  implements,  iron 
railings,  wires,  or  iron  .supports  of  any  kind, 
labels,  and  all  like  objects  shov.ld  be  omitted 
from  these  2^hotographs.  The  intention  is  to 
show  the  full  beauty  of  the  sidject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  well  xvhen  the  2>hotographer  is 
confused  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  flowers 
are  inejfective  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  should  be  brought  low  down  for  such. 
All  2>hotogra2}hs  should  be  mounted  singly,  and 
not  several  on  a card.  They  shoxdd  not  ha 
mounted  on  cards  ivith  black  backs,  and  the 
photographs  should  not  be  less  in  size  than  5 inches 
by  ^ inches.  In  many  oJ'  the  photographs  sent  in 
for  our  la.st  comjjetition  the  subjects  were  much 
overcrowded.  The  following  are  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors  : — 

First. — The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
sion of  either  the  sender  or  others;  but  the  source  whe nee 
they  are  obtained  ximst  be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  open  to  guestion.  There  is  no  liniit  as  In 
number,  and  no  fee  topay.  The  Editor  is  to  have  the  l ight 
of  engra  ving  and  publishing  any  of  the  chosen  photographs. 
The photograjihs  may  be  printed  on  any  good  paper  that 
shows  the  subjects  clearly ; but  those  on  albumenized  paper 
are  preferred  for  emjraving. 

Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  objects  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  very  important,  and,  therefore,  black  backs  to  the 
photographs  should  be  avoided. 

Third— AH  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  37,  Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden,  London,  IF.C.,  and  the  class  for  which 
the  photographs  are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  which  must  also  be  labelled  "Photographic 
Competition.”  All  competitors  wishing  their  photographs 
returned,  if  not  successful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps 
of  suffleieni  value  for  that  purpose. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

In  consequence  of  the  Easter  Holidays  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  press  early  with 
the  number  of  Gardening  Illustrated  dated 
March  31.  Orders  should  reach  us  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  week  preceding  to  insure 
insertion.  No  advertisement  intended  for 
that  issue  can  be  received,  altered,  or 
stopped  after  first  post  on  Thursday,  the 
22nd  March. 


A GENTLEMAN  wishes 

A from  his  greenhouse  this  smi 
►rage,  Newsagent.  Claphani. 


to  sell  the  Plants 


riLD  CLOVE  CARNATIONS. — Thousands 

L/  for  sale  of  this  beautiful  old  favourite,  in  splendid  con- 
dition, all  transplanted  in  the  autumn,  3s.  per  doz.  At  the 
Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibition  a Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  me  for  a group  of  these  in  pots.— J.  WALBORN, 
Cedars  Nursery,  West  Kensington. 

2 non  WHITE  PHLOXES.  — Harrison's 

• UUU  Seedling  and  White  Queen,  the  best  white 
flower.s  in  cultivation,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  or  13s.  per  100.— 
RICHARD  KAY.  Stopes  Farm,  Little  Lever.  Bolton,  l.ancs. 

QTRONG  PLANTS  of  the  lovely  (ENOTHERA 

^ EXIMEA,  2 for  2s.,  free.  Iceland  Poppies,  Sd.  doz.  : 
5 doz  , 2s.  ed.  Corntlowers,  23  for  Is.  Strong  seedlings 
Valerian,  white  and  red.  Is.  doz.  Mrs.  Sinkius,  Is.  doz. 
Carnation,  fine  border  varieties,  4s.  6d.  to  Ts.  6d.  doz.  Also 
very  choice  French  varieties.  Is.  to  3s.  6d.  each.  Hardy  plants 
in  many  tine  kinds.  Lists  free. — Mrs.  WATSON,  Heswall, 
Cheshire. 


■REAUTIFUL  HARDY  CLIMBER.— 

-D  American  Bclbind,  large  pink  flowers  all  summer,  grows 
very  rapidly.  Also  Winter  Cherry.  4 good  roots  of  either. 
Is.,  free.— BROUGHTON,  Teston.  Maidstone. 

QURPLUS  PLANTS. — 6 Gesnerias,  4 Begonias, 

1 Sparmannia,  1 Justioia,  2 Tradescantia,  3 Campanula 
fraAlis,  4 Marguerites,  4 Cnleus,  2 luipatieiis,  8 Chrysanllic- 
mums,  6 Geraniums,  4 Isolcpis,  4 Fuchsias,  2 Ferns,  1 Plnm- 
ba"0,  2 Ivy-leaf,  51  plants,  4s.  Bd.  free.  1 tine  Palm,  and  3 Ik  an- 
titul  named  strong  Greenhouse  Climiiers  gralis  wilh  each 
order  — HE-VD  G.ARDENER,  4ii,  War.vick-rd.,  Banbury. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SPECIAL  TREATMENT  OF  WEAK 
VARIETIES. 

Some  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  are  much 
weaker  in  constitution  than  others ; conse- 
quently, thty  require  rather  more  care  to 
develop  their  qualities  than  those  of  a more 
robust  habit.  Some  of  them  are  handsome  in 
form,  while  their  colour  is  certainly  desirable, 
giving  as  it  does  an  extended  variety  to  a 
collection.  Their  general  good  quality  renders 
them  indispensable  in  a first-rate  collection. 
By  a judicious  course  of  treatment  the  difficulty 
attending  the  successful  culture  of  weak  varie- 
ties can  be  overcome.  For  the  guidance  of  those 
persons  who  do  not  know  the  varieties  referred 
to  as  weak  growers,  I have  compiled  a list  of 
them,  and  detail  the  method  of  managing  the 
plants,  which  I commend  to  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  inexperienced.  The  list  comprises 
only  those  which  are  meritorious  and  worth 
growing.  So  as  to  give  the  plants  a long  season 
of  steady  growth  early  propagation  slionld  he 
practised,  so  as  to  avoid  undue  excitement, 
such  as  forcing  them  in  heat  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  by  striking  the  cuttings  late.  Pre- 
suming then  that  the  plants  are  singly  in  2^-inch 
pots  and  well  rooted,  quite  ready  for  a shift 
into  larger  pots,  3j  inches  in  diameter,  the 
compost  should  consist  of  two  parts  fibry  loam  — 
removing  the  small  particles  if  the  soil  is  inclined 
to  he  heavy  and  retentive — one  part  leaf-mould, 
not  too  much  decomposed,  and  one  part  peat, 
with  a plentifid  addition  of  siiarp  silver-sand 
and  crushed  charcoal  or  wood-ashes.  A position 
quite  close  to  the  glas.s  in  a cool-house,  wliere 
they  will  obtain  abundance  of  light  and  air,  will 
be  I'lecessary,  so  that  the  growth  will  he  regular, 
hut  at  the  sam®  time  of  a stocky  character. 
Water  should  he  applied  to  their  roots  always 
in  a tepid  state.  Many  of  these  weak  growing 
sorts  have  delicate  foliage,  which  quickly 
changes  in  colour  to  a sickly  hue  if  the  roots 
receive  a check  in  any  way,  and  more  often  this 
is  occasioned  by  the  too  free  use  of  excessively 
cold  water.  When  the  leaves  are  not  well  sup 
plied  with  chloraphyll  they  cannot  he  in  such  a 
state  of  health  as  is  desirable.  Excess  of  water 
during  tliis  weakened  state,  even  if  it  he  tepid, 
will  render  the  plants  sickly  looking.  The  next 
shift  will  he  into  .5-incli  pots,  employing  a 
similar  comiiost . From  ( hese  they  can  he  trans- 
ferred to  their  flowering-pots — 8 iuclies 
diameter.  For  the  final  potting  an  extra  part 
of  loam  will  he  necessary,  also  one  part  of  the 
materials  of  a spent  Mushroom-bed.  The  char- 
coal for  this  potting  should  be  broken  about  the 
size  of  Hazel  Nuts,  and  the  quantity  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  loam,  be  it  light 
or  heavy.  This  materially  aids  in  keeping  the 
whole  porous — a point  of  much  importance 
during  the  summer — when  water  must  at  times 
be  applied  copiously.  Again  remove  the  fine 
soil  from  the  loam  by  passing  through  a sieve, 
retaining  only  the  fibrous  parts,  as  the  fine  soil 
prevents  to  some  extent  the  free  passage  of 


water  from  the  roots.  The  pots  should  be  care- 
fully drained,  using  one  of  Porter’s  Invincible 
Worm  Crocks  over  the  hole  in  the  pot  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  ingress  of  worms, 
which  do  much  damage  to  the  roots  of  these 
weakly  growing  varieties.  Press  the  soil  firmly 
around  the  roots,  but  not  so  hard  as  in  the  case 
of  stronger  growing  sorts.  Weak  growing  varie- 
ties do  not  make  roots  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  others.  The  great  point  then  is  to  prepare 
suitable  soil,  have  the  pots  of  the  right  size, 
treat  the  plants  judiciously  with  regard  to 
watering  in  all  stages  of  growth,  feeding  them 
but  very  little  at  any  time.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  stand  these  plants  by  themselves  during  the 
summer,  as  they  are  then  more  directly  under 
the  control,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  be  overlooked 
in  watering  as  when  placed  among  the  general 
collection.  Japanese : Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy, 
Golden  Dragon,  Countess  of  Hambledon,  G.  W. 
Childs,  W.  A.  Manda,  Criterion,  Japonaise, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams,  Mrs.  J.  8.  Fogg,  Miss  Anna 
Hartshorn,  Garnet,  Thomas  Stevenson,  Mrs.  A. 
Jacobs,  Florence  Percy,  and  J.  Delaux.  In- 
curved : Barbara,  Cherub,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Lady  Carey,  Lady  Hardinge,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Lady  Slade,  M.  P.  Jj. 
Blancard,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  G. 
Glenny,  Mme.  Danier,  Nil  Desperandum,  Mine. 
Gayral,  Flora  McDonald,  and  Alice  Hoste. 

E.  Molyneux. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING 


50.— Plants  for  a window.— No  flower 
ing  jilants  will  do  well  in  a room  where  gas  is 
hurned,  hut  there  are  a few  foliage  plants  which 
may  he  grown  in  such  a place,  and  perhaps  the 
best  of  these  is  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  (the 
Parlour  Palm).  The  Iiidia-ruhher-plant  (Ficus 
elasticus),  too,  will  live,  though  it  droops  its 
leaves  a good  deal ; and  there  are  several  Palms 
which  can  he  gradually  inured  to  life  in  a room 
with  gas  if  started,  well  hardened,  in  the 
summer,  when  much  less  artificial  liglit  is 
needed.  The  Date  Palm  (Phoenix  dactylifera), 
the  Bungalow  Palm  (Seaforthia  elegans),  and  the 
Fan  Palms  (Chameerops  elata  and  C.  huniilis),  are 
some  of  the  hardiest  varieties.  Draeoena 
indivisa  and  D.  congesla  will  also  live  here,  and 
several  of  Pteris  family  of  Ferns  may  be  tried, 
especially  Pteris  cretica  and  Pteris  serrulata, 
with  Aspleninm  hulhifernm  ; hut  these  shovdd 
have  a tray  of  Moss  under  tliem,  if  possible,  to 
add  moisture  to  the  air,  for  gas  dries  it 
extremely.  All  the  foliage  plants  named  above 
must  liave  their  leaves  kept  clean  by  frequent 
sponging,  and  should  he  carefully  watered — Le., 
given  enough  to  run  tlirough  tlieir  pots  when 
the  surface  soil  is  too  dry  to  soil  the  finger  laid 
on  it,  but  not  watered  again  till  it  needs  it. 
Well-established  plants  should  be  obtained. 

I.  L.  R. 

Aspidistra  lurida,  Dracaena  australis  and  D 

indivisa,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  and  Fiona  elastica,  are  the 
best.  Hyacinths  and  Chinese  Pritniulas  are  the  j^q'.v 
flowering  plants  likely  to  thrive  where  Geraniums”  die. 
— B.  C.  R. 

88.— Climbing  plant  for  a window 

— A very  charming  thing  for  this  purpose 
is  Eccremocarpus  sfeaher,  as  its  shoots  are 


of  annual  growth,  but  the  roots  in  warm, 
well-drained  soil  are  quite  perennial,  and  live 
for  years.  It  is  a most  beautiful  plant,  grows 
vigorously,  and  flowers  profusely  through 
summer  and  autumn.  When  established  it  will 
easily  grow  from  12  feet  to  18  feet  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  It  has  elegant  dark-green 
pinnate  leaves,  and  large  flowers  borne  in  spikes 
on  long  stalks,  and  of  a rich  showy  orange-red 
colour.  Clematis  coccinea  is  another  very  choice 
thing,  which  dies  back  to  the  ground  each  year, 
but  the  roots  live.  It  comes  up  in  spring,  begins 
to  bloom  when  a yard  high,  and  continues  grow- 
ing and  flowering  till  the  autumn.  One  plant 
will  produce  hundreds  of  blooms.  They  are 
quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  Clematis  in 
shape  and  colour,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
red.  Among  annuals  that  need  to  be  sown 
every  year,  the  Morning  Glory  (Convolvulus 
major),  or  the  old  Canary  Creeper  are  both  long 
blooming  and  pretty  things. — A.  H. 

You  cannot  do  better  than  select  the 

Canary  Creeper  (Tropreolum  canariense)  for 
tlie  window.  It  is  an  annual,  very  quick-grow- 
ing, and  a few  seeds  sown  in  the  box  in  early 
April  will  soon  germinate.  The  young  plants 
grow  very  rapidly,  and  must  he  trained  round 
t he  window  on  wire  or  strong  string.  N othing 
in  its  way  is  more  elegant,  the  graceful  growth 
perfectly  festooned,  with  a wealth  of  highest 
yellow  flowers  in  delicate  contrast  to  tlie  light 
cream  leaves.  It  never  fails  to  succeed  well. 

One  of  the  iirettiest  climbing  annuals  for  training 

round  a window  outside  is  the  Canary  Creeper.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  box  end  ot  this  month.  Cobiua  scan- 
deiis  is  a fast-growing  plant,  liut  requires  to  be  raised  in 
lieat  to  get  it  started  early.  The  clniibing  annual  Con- 
volvulus is  nice,  imt  will  not  cover  so  much  space. 


10  —Sowing  seeds.—"  Learner”  may  sow 
small  salad  seeds  ” now  at  any  time  in  the  open 
ground  ; if  he  wants  them  to  come  m early  they 
must  be  sown  on  a sunny  border.  The  seeds  or 
Pansies  may  he  sown  now  in  pans  or  boxes  m a 
cool  frame  or  in  a greenhouse.  If  kept  shaded 
from  strong  sun  and  watered  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  May  in  a cool  part  of  the  garden. 
Thev  will  flower  from  July  until  cut  away  by 
sharp  frosts.  The  Sweet  William  and  VV  allflower 
seeds  may  he  sown  from  this  mouth  to  June. 
'J'liey  will  not  flower  this  year — R.  O.  D. 

With  the  exception  of  Radishes  it  is 

yet  early  to  sow  small  salad  seeds.  Pansies 
should  he  sown  at  once  in  sandy  soil  in  a cold 
frame  or  house,  pricking  off  the  seedlinp 
directly  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  into 
boxes  2 inches  apart,  returning  them  aga,in  to 
the  frame  until  tliey  are  thoroughly  established, 
when  they  should  he  hardened  oil  and  planted 
out  in  well-prepared  soil.  Sweet  Williams  aiid 
Wallflowers  should  he  sown  the  second  week  m 
May  out-of-doors.  The  plants  should  he  put 
out  in  rows  10  inches  apart,  the  plants  8 inches 
from  each  other.  Here  they  should  reniam 
until  the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October, 
planting  them  where  they  are  to  flower  the 
following  spring.— S.  P. 

Sbtv  small  salads  now  as  often  as  required.  Sow 

Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams,  Pansies  In  April,  unt  thc,i 
will  hardly  bloom  this  year,  though  the  Pansies  may  thr^X 
a tew  flowers'tn  aututnn.  They  are  mobtly  biennials.  E.  H > 
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Conservatory. 

April  and  May  are  brifflit  months  in  the  conservatory. 
Azaleas  arc  plentitul  now.  I have  had  a considerable 
mnnhcr  of  Ucntsche  Perle,  which  (lowers  without  much 
forcing.  Jly  Azaleas  of  this  variety  were  in  flower  before 
the  Chrysanthemums  were  all  moved  out.  A collection  of 
well-grown  Azaleas  is  always  attractive,  and  the.v  sue- 
cee<l  very  well  in  the  conservatory.  Hisenstomary  where 
there  are  a number  of  growing  houses  to  move  the  Azaleas 
out  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower.  Clean  them  down — 
!.e.,  pick  olf  all  dead  flowers  and  seeds,  and  give  a good 
syringing  with  an  insecticide.  The  cheapest  cleanser  is  a 
comiiound  mi.xture  of  soot  and  lime,  which  is  eCfective  in 
clearing  out  thrips  and  anj'  other  insects  which  may  be 
present.  The  firoper  time  to  repot  Azaleas  is  just  after 
flowering.  I know,  of  course,  the  Belgians  send  these 
plants  over  here  in  the  autumn  without  pots,  and  these 
j)lants  are  usually  crammed  into  as  small  pots  as  they  can 
he  got  into,  and  sold  in  the  markets  all  over  the  country  ; 
but  this  is  not  potting  in  the  .sense  I mean.  A good  half 
of  the  imported  Azaleas  die  every  year,  possibly  more, 
chiefly  owing  to  late  and  bad  potting.  Azaleas  must  have 
good  peaf,  and  enough  sharp  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
The  Azalea  is  closely  related  to  the  Rhododendron,  and 
neither  will  flower  in  soil  impregnated  with  lime,  and  hard 
water  taken  from  the  chalk  stratum  will  not  suit  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  whv  such  jdants  will  not  thrive 
in  chalky  districts,  e\  en  where  great  pains  have  been  taken 
with  the  soil.  If  the  water  is  impregnated  with  lime  it  is 
as  injurious  as  if  the  soil  contained  it.  The  Camellia  is 
another  plant  which  is  not  often  seen  in  good  condition  in 
a chalky  district.  When  well  grown  the  Deutzia  gr.acilis 
makes  tnce  little  specimens.  I have  had  them  3 feet  high 
and  4 feet  through  when  staked  out,  and  the  masses  of 
snow-white  flowers  are  very  attractive  at  Easter  Not 
much  forcing  is  rei|uired  to  have  them  in  bloom  at  Easter- 
tide. After  flowering  let  them  grow  on  in  an  intermediate- 
house  till  growth  is  finished,  and  then  hardeti  oil  and 
place  in  the  open  air  to  ripen.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  xvill  strike,  but  it  is  rather  a slow  method  of 
working  up  strong  plants.  It  saves  time  if  the  old  plants 
are  pruned  hard  lack  and  then  di\ided  into  four  and 
]ilanted  out  in  riidi  light  soil  and  left  till  quite  strong  and 
well  finished. 

Stove. 

Now  is  the  time  to  push  things  on  with  a little  extra 
heat,  not  so  much  from  fire-heat  as  from  sunshine.  Many 
things,  including  the  creepers  on  the  roof,  are  now  in  full 
growth,  and  much  care  is  needed  to  keej)  all  things  moving 
on  in  the  best  possible  way  ; but  65  degs.  at  night  need 
not  be  exceeded,  and  at  all  hours  there  must  be  enough 
humiditj'  in  the  atmosphere  for  healthy  growth.  If  the 
air  in  the  house  gets  too  dry  and  remains  in  that  condition 
long  something  will  soon  go  wrong,  hence  a good  stock  of 
chilled  water  for  syringing  will  be  invaluable  now.  A 
good  deal  of  fieat  is  used  in  potting  stove  plants.  In  some 
cases  this  is  indispensable,  but  all  plants  having  fleshy 
roots  will  do  with  a proportion  of  loam.  Allamanda.s 
Stephanotis,  and  many  other  ))Iants  will  be  sturdier  anti 
flower  better  in  a rather  heavier  compost.  Cuttings  of 
Braesnas,  Ficuses,  Crotons,  and  other  foliage  i>lants  will 
root  now  in  a brisk  bottom  heat ; in  fact,  all  stove  plants 
may  be  rooted  now.  Itse  a light  shade  for  bright  days, 
but  do  not  put  it  on  too  early,  nor  yet  keep  it  on  too  long. 
Use  it  only  to  jirevent  the  plants  feeling  distressed.  Only 
rain-water  slioidd  he  used  for  syringing.  If  hard  water  is 
used  the  foliage  will  be  coated  with  lime. 

Orchard-house. 

Frnit  trees  in  pots  have  blossomed  freely,  and  the  fruits 
are  setting  well.  This  should  be  a good"  frni t season  all 
round.  If  green  or  black-fly  attack  Reaches  or  Rlums  use 
the  proper  remedies  at  once.  Fumigation  with  Tobacco 
makes  short  work  of  them,  and  if  the  fumigation  is 
repeated  on  the  third  evening  there  will  be  a clean  bill  of 
health.  Afterwards  clean  soft  water  through  the  syringe 
or  the  hose  will  keep  the  trees  clean.  Discard  surplus 
shoots,  but  do  not  be  in  a hurry  to  jiick  leaders,  except  it 
may  be  a gross  shoot  or  two.  Open  the  ventilators  a little 
by  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Close  not  later  than 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  make  as  much  use  as 
possible  of  the  sunshine.  Tlie  syringe  should  be  used  early 
enough  in  the  day  for  the  lea\  es  to  get  dry  before  night. 

Perns  under  Glass. 

These  are  now  making  lots  of  growth,  especially  the 
plants  which  were  repotted  in  February.  When  plants  get 
old  and  out  of  condition  throw  them  out  and  grow  on  a 
v oung  plant.  This  is  good  advice  under  all  conditions  and 
circumstances,  but  especially  in  the  case  of  Ferns,  where 
a small  plant  may  be  converted  into  a good-sized  specimen 
in  a comparatively  short  time,  by  .shifting  into  larger  pots 
from  time  to  time  as  the  roots  work  through  to  the  sides 
of  the  pot.  Several  of  the  Aspleniums,  such  as  bulbiferum, 
ftaccidum,  and  others,  are  viviparous,  and  produce  young 
plants  on  their  old  fronds,  which,  if  taken  off  now  and 
pressed  down  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  will  soon  get  estab- 
lished, and  may  be  separated  and  potted  singlj-.  Ferns 
are  very  often  too  heavily  shaded  and  made  tender  and 
almost  useless  for  purposes  of  decoration. 

Pines. 

Repot  successions  in  turfy  loam  enriched  with  old 
manure  and  bone-meal.  Any  plants  which  have  lost 
colour  through  a low  temperature  or  overwatering  should 
be  disrooted.  Cut  away  a part  of  the  root  stock  and  strip 
off  a few  of  the  bottom  leaves,  so  that  the  plants  can  be 
dropped  down  a little  deeper  in  the  pots,  so  .as  to  induce 
new  roots  to  start  away  higher  up  the  stem.  A suitable 
i)Ottom-heat  and  a genial  temperature  of  65  degs.  at  night 
will  soon  improve  matters.  Use  the  syringe  on  fine,  bright 
mornings  and  close  early. 

Propagating  Bedding  Plants. 

Cuttings  of  any  plant  of  which  the  stock  is  deficient  will 
root  speedily  now  in  heat.  Prick  off  seedling  Verbenas, 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  rnay  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


Lobelias,  Petunias,  and  Ageratums.  Sow  seeds  of  Stocks, 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Saljiiglossis,  Marigolds,  and  other  tender 
annuals.  A very  pretty  garden  may  be  had  by  the  use  of 
seedlings  alone,  all  of  which  may  be  raised  with  the  aid  of 
a couple  of  frames,  the  one  for  raising  the  plants  being 
placed  on  a moderate  hot-bed,  and  the  other  a cold  frame 
reserved  for  hardening  the  plants  off  when  u]>. 

Cold  Frames 

Will  also  be  useful  for  receiving  plants  from  the  green- 
house, which  usually  gets  much  crowilerl  at  this  season. 
The  hardiest  of  the  bedding  iilants  may  be  mo\  ed  now  to 
the  cold  frames,  but  must  be  cor  ered  up  at  night  to  pro- 
tect from  frost,  l^sually  with  me,  as  the  Carnations  and 
other  hardy  plants  are  planted  out,  the  frames  are  filled 
with  bedding  plants,  such  as  Lobelias,  “Geraniums,” 
Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

Window  Gardening. 

Houses  arc  built  now  with  larger  windows  than  tliey 
were  formeii.v.  Some  of  the  light  ba.v  windows  are 
almost  equal  to  a greenhouse  for  ])lant  culture  wliere  gas 
is  not  burned.  It  is  the  gas  which  destroys  so  many 
plants,  but  in  a few  years  the  electric  light  will  be  avail- 
able in  town  houses,  and  this  should  give  a great  impetus 
to  ))lant  culture  in  rooms.  In  rooms  where  much  gas  is 
burnt  we  must  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  foliage  plants, 
such  as  Aspidistra,  Ficuses,  Palms,  and  Dracajnas,  with  a 
few  flowering  plants  occasionally. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

I expect  .all  Roses  are  pruned  now,  except  those  recently 
planted  and  the  Tetis,  and  the  pruning  of  these  need  not 
be  delayed  any  longer.  I w',as  recently  looking  through  a 
collection  of  Roses  in  an  amateur’s  garden,  atid  noticed 
quite  a number  where  the  Manetti-stock  w.as  smothering 
its  foster  child.  This  thing  a])peared  to  have  been  going 
on  unnoticed  for  some  tinte,  as,  in  some  instances,  what 
appeared  to  be  a very  vigorous  Rose  was  nothing  but  the 
Manetti,  the  Rose  having  been  killed  by  it.  Roses,  wiien 
pruning,  especially,  cannot  be  too  closely  examined,  and 
all  suckers  should  be  carefully  removed.  Budded  Roses 
are  well  enough  if  the  stock  is  kept  to  its  original  work, 
but  constant  watchfulness  is  re<|uired  to  maintain  the 
balance.  Sites  for  Hollyhocks  and  Dahliasshould  be  care- 
fully prepared.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  increase  their 
Dahlias  (and  their  prop.agation  under  glass  takes  up  time 
and  space)  may  plant  out  dried  roots  in  April,  sheltering 
with  an  inverted  flower-i)ot  till  the  growth  comes  above 
ground.  The  pots  may  then  be  taken  off  in  the  <lay  time 
and  replaced  at  night.  If  more  shoots  start,  awav  than  are 
required  the  surplus  growths  may  be  remov  ed.  This  gives 
an  opportunity  of  making  a selection,  leaving  the  strongest 
and  best  shoots  only.  Let  me  urge  all  who  have  a lot  of 
flower-beds  and  borders  to  fill  to  give  .attention  to  hardy 
things.  There  is  always  something  interesting  in  the 
rockery  at  this  season,  and  though  every  gardenerdoes  not 
appear  to  understand  the  best  methods  of  constructing 
rockwork  suitable  for  rare  and  delicate  alpines,  still,  some- 
thing in  that  direction  may  be  done,  and  so  long  as  life 
remains  to  us  we  have  all  something  to  learn.  The 
Leopard’s  Bane,  or  Doronicums,  .are  among  the  brightest 
of  our  spring  border  fiow-ers.  D.  Clusi.  D.  austriacum, 
and  D.  plantagineum  excelsum  are  all  good.  The  last 
manied  will  grow  well  in  strong  heavy  land.  Give  a 
dressing  of  soot  to  Carnation-beds,  fork  over,  and  ]ilant  at 
once. 

Fruit  Garden. 

If  the  weather  is  f.avour.able  through  the  spriTig  this 
must,  I think,  bean  abund.ant  fruit  season  ; but  there’s 
many  a slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  those  who 
have  the  means  to  .afford  shelter  must  not  be  lulled  into  a 
sense  of  false  security  because  the  blossoms  are  so  strong 
and  so  abundant.  Pears  on  the  Qnince  are  this  season  in 
some  gardens  literally  smothered  with  blossom-buds,  and 
in  order  to  secure  a good  set  if  the  weather  should  be  dry 
whilst  the  blooms  are  expanding  and  afterwards,  keep  the 
roots  moist  by  covering  with  mulch  ami  giving  water.  If 
the  weather  hapi>ens  to  be  dry  in  March  all  trees,  especially 
those  against  hot  walls  or  well-drained  borders,  will  be 
benefited  by  a soak  of  water  occ.asionally.  When  in  blos- 
som there  is  .always  routine  work  in  the  vinery.  The  late 
Vines  in  cool-house  are  advancing  rapidly,  and  all  surplus 
growths  should  be  rubbed  olf  as  soon  as  a proper  selection 
can  be  made.  As  regards  ventilation,  begin  early,  before 
the  temperature  gets  high  and  stuffy.  Some  houses  feel 
the  influence  of  the  sunshine  much  sooner  than  the  others, 
and  the  action  of  the  sunshine  upon  a particular  house 
must  be  noted.  Small  houses  require  more  care  than 
those  of  large  size.  The  worst  possible  way  of  ventilating 
is  to  leave  the  house  to  get  steaming  hot  and  then  reduce 
temperature  by  throwing  the  ventilators  open  wide.  The 
proper  wa}-  to  ventilate  both  fruit  and  plant  houses  is  to 
give  an  inch  or  so  early  in  the- morning.  In  most  houses 
this  may  be  put  on  by  seven  o’clock  or  earlier  on  bright 
mornings.  This  sets  the  air  in  motion,  and  prevents  stag- 
nation and  stuffiness.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  less 
give  a little  more  ventilation.  Increase  this  again  by  nine 
o’clock  on  warm  mornings,  and  so  on  until  full  air  is  on 
for  the  day,  being  guided  entirely  by  the  outside  tempera- 
ture. Fires  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  are  often  a 
nuisance,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  trouble  of  relighting 
will  bo  better  if  allowed  to  go  out. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

A great  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
work,  especially  as  regards  sowing  and  planting.  The 
early  crops  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  will  now  be  in  the 
ground,  and  attention  must  be  given  to  successional 
sowings  of  Peas,  Beans,  and  salad  plants,  such  as  Radishes, 
Lettuces,  Cress,  &c.  Early  Celery  must  be  pricked  off 
before  the  plants  are  drawn  and  injured.  Very  often  a 
few  plants  are  raised  in  boxes  for  the  early  cro]),  and  I 
have  occasionally  grown  them  in  pots,  shifting  on  into 
5-ineh  pots,  and  taking  special  pains  to  prevent  any  check 
being  given.  The  result  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
cure  bestowed.  Once  let  plants  suffer  for  want  of  water 
and  the  check  given  will  cause  premature  bolting.  Another 
matter  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  case  of  Celery,  especially 
the  earliest  crop,  is  not  to  use  strong,  rank  manure  in  the 
trenches.  The  manure  cannot  be  too  much  decomposed. 
We  are  often  told  it  wastes  the  manure  to  decompose  it 
too  much  before  using,  and  doubtless  this  is  true  if  not 
properly  managed  ; but  to  prevent  waste  mix  the  manure 


into  a comimst  with  earth,  and  this  will  add  both  to  the 
\ alue  and  the  bulk,  especially  for  plants  that  will  jirobably 
go  « rong  on  a strong  diet ; besides,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
give  more  supports  when  the  I'l.anls  require  it.  Tomato 
growers  are  now  busy  ])otting  and  hardening  their  ]>lants. 
Unheated  greenhouses  are  not  so  useful  as  they  might  be, 
but  strong  hardy  filants  m.ay  go  out  in  roomy  unheated 
houses  by  the  middle  of  April  if  the  ])rec.aution  is  taken  to 
cover  each  plant  with  an  inverted  flower-pot  every  night. 
Do  not  miss  one  night  with  the  thought  that  it  may  not 
freeze.  A fi-inch  pot  will  cover  a good-sized  pkant,  and 
wo  shall  have  no  frost  after  the  first  week  in  April  to  freeze 
plants  under  pots,  and  as  now  everybody  grows  Chrys- 
anthemums the  flowering  pots  of  these  may  be  utilised  for 
this  i>uri>ose.  ' E.  Hobd.xv. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  annuals,  and  th.an  a select  few 
of  them  there  is  no  more  useful  class  of  plants  for  town 
g.ardens.  Cornflowers  will  grow  anywhere,  and  so  will 
Mignonette  (if  the  soil  is  fairly  light),  and  Sunflowers, 
Godetias,  Indian  Pinks,  minor  and  major  Convolvulus, 
annual  Chrysanthemums,  Tropaiolums,  and  one  or  two 
more  succeed  in  even  tlie  smokiest  places.  Both  the 
annual  and  perennial  v.arieties  of  the  .Sunflower  are  admir- 
able town  plants,  growing  and  flowering  freely,  and  though 
somewhat  coarse  in  appearance  they  are  very  effective. 
In  growing  annuals  the  chief  points  are  to  afford  them 
fairly  rich  soil  and  as  open  and  sunny  a situation  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  thin  them  out  well  when  up.  It  is  over- 
crowding that  spoils  three-fourths  of  the  annuals  that  are 
sown.  The  dwarf  varieties  of  N.asturtiums,  or  Tropa;olums, 
of  which  one  of  the  best  is  King  Theodore,  with  dark- 
crimson  blossoms  and  deep  blue-green  foliage,  are  invalu- 
able in  town  gardens,  especially  in  hot,  dry  positions,  as 
well  as  in  pots  and  window-boxes,  &c.  Half-hardy  annuals, 
such  as  Phlox  Drummondi,  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  &c., 
are  equally  valuable  with  the  foregoing,  and  even  more 
showy.  Seed  of  these  should  be  sown  about  the  last  week 
in  this  month,  either  in  a frame  over  a mild  hot-bed  or  on 
a greenhouse  shelf.  The  seedlings  must  be  ])rickcd  off 
when  in  the  rough  leaf,  carefully  hardened,  and  planted 
out  in  May  or  June.  With  the  four  kinds  mentioned  only 
I have  seen  a fair-sized  garden  a perfect  blaze  of  colour  in 
August  and  September.  Those  who  have  no  lieat  may  sow 
the  seed  in  the  open  borders  the  last  week  in  April  or  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  they  will  flower  well  in  the  autumn 
—rather  late,  of  course.  Another  plan  is  to  sow  the  first 
or  second  week  in  April  in  boxes  covered  with  glass,  these 
being  placed  in  any  sheltered  and  sunny  position,  or  in  a 
snnny  window.  Helichrysums,  too,  are  splendid  town 
plants,  and  the  flowers  being  exerlasting  are  unusually 
valuable.  Thej'  are  quite  hardy,  but  the  seed,  being  small, 
is  best  sown  in  boxes  under  glass,  pricking  off  and  planting 
out  the  seedlings  whe/i  strong  enongh.  Prick  off  Seedling 
Petunias  and  Verbenas  in  good  time,  and  keep  them 
moderately  warm  and  close  until  established.  Tomatoes 
should  be  potted  when  fairly  in  growth  and  placed  on  a 
shell  near  the  glass  to  strengthen.  Celery  is  one  of  the 
best  vegetables  for  a town  garden,  and  the  seed  should  be 
sown  at  once  in  heat.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


blxlracls  from  a Garden  Diary  from  March  '2\th 
to  March  3J  d. 

No  gardener,  either  professional  or  amateur,  has  any 
spare  lime  now  if  he  keeps  abreast  of  his  work.  March  is 
leaving  with  work  untinished  ^\’hi(Jh  we  thought  to  have 
accomplished.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  lay  down 
plans  ; but  the  unforeseen  is  always  happening,  and  some 
of  our  plans  have  to  be  modified  or  put  off  till  a more  con- 
venient time  ; but  there  are  some  things  which  cannot  be 
postponed  without  landing  us  in  difficulties.  Getting  in 
the  main  crops  in  the  kitchen  gardeii  has  occupied  some 
time.  Successional  crops  of  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots,  Spinach, 
Lettuce,  and  small  salads  have  been  got  in.  The  main 
crop  of  Onions  was  got  in  in  good  time.  This  is  very 
essential,  as  Onions  require  a long  season  of  growth.  The 
trenches  for  late  Peas  have  also  been  prepared,  and  the 
intervening  spaces  partly  cropped  with  other  vegetables, 
such  as  early  Potatoes,  Si^inach,  &c.  Other  spaces  have 
been  left  for  Dwarf  French  Beans,  Beet,  Endive,  &c. 
When  the  rows  of  late  Peas  are  isolated  the  crop  is  much 
better.  My  usual  plan  is,  after  having  made  a calculation 
of  the  number  and  length  of  the  rows  of  Peas  required 
for  the  season,  to  set  out  the  rows  from  12  feet  to  20  feet 
apart,  driving  in  a stake  at  each  end,  so  that  when  the 
sower  comes  along  he  has  only  to  stretch  his  line  along. 
Draw  the  drill  from  5 inches  to  6 inches  wide.  Plant  the 
Peas  2 inches  apart  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  drill,  and 
cover  with  from  2 indies  to  3 inches  of  soil,  and  rake 
smooth.  Several  rows  liave  been  prepared  for  Marrow 
Peas  by  placing  a layer  of  old  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  forking  it  in.  This  is  a great  help  in  a dry 
season.  Peas  do  not  do  well  with  their  roots  in  or  near 
rank  manure  ; but  a little  old  manure  buried  2 inches  or 
3 inches  below  the  Peas  where  the  roots  will  find  them 
just  as  the  plants  are  podding  will  be  a very  great  help. 
Moved  more  Strawberries  into  vineries  and  other  houses 
to  come  on  in  succession.  First  crops  of  Keen’s  Seedling 
and  Vicomtesse  de  Thury  have  ripened  well.  Sir  J.  Paxton 
and  British  Queen  are  swelling  off.  These  two  Straw- 
berries are,  I think,  still  unbeatable  for  all-round  work. 
We  know,  of  course,  the  British  Queen  likes  a deep,  warm 
soil  when  grown  outside,  but  it  is  a good  variety  for  late 
forcing,  and  I have  often  grown  it  for  this  purpose  where 
it  did  not  succeed  well  in  the  open  air.  The  camel’s-hair 
pencil  has  been  laid  on  one  side  now.  Strawberries  will 
set  freely  anywhere  now  freer  ventilation  can  be  given. 
Shifted  Carnations  into  their  blooming  pots.  I am  using 
9-inch  pots,  two  plants  in  a pot.  This  gives  room  enough 
for  layering.  One  of  my  amateur  friends  who  grows  a 
good  collection  has  pretty  wcil  given  up  growing  them  in 
beds  because  he  has  lost  so  many  through  wireworais  and 
disease.  The  plants  are  healthier  when  grown  in  pots. 
Finished  pruning  late-planted  Roses.  I alwa.vscut  newly- 
planted  Roses  hard  back  ; by  this  is  meant  from  two  to 
three  buds  are  left ; but  all  are  not  treated  alike,  some 
being  left  longer  than  others.  The  weakest  are  cut  back 
most.  Fumigated  Rose  [house  There  were  a few  fliee 
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left  here  and  lliere,  and  the  speediest  and  cleanest  way  of 
(jetting  rid  of  them  is  to  fumigate,  and  whilst  we  were 
about  it  fhc  fumigator  was  taken  into  the  I’elargonium  house 

to  destroy  any  stray  insects  which  might  be  trying  to 
establish  a colony.  The  stitch-in-time-saves-nine  theory 
always  works  well.  Sowed  Grass  and  White  Clover  seeds 
on  a part  of  the  lawn  where  the  turf  is  rather  weak  and 
thin  ; some  will  grow,  and  it  does  not  involve  much 
e.xpense.  Potted  off  various  kinds  of  bedding-plants. 
Tomatoes,  Musk,  &c.  The  Musk  are  early-sown  plants. 
This  is  an  expeditious  way  of  raising  Musk  in  quantity. 
Sow  the  seeds  early. 


PERNS. 

FERN-CLAD  WALLS. 

To  no  better  purpose  can  Ferns  and  Mosses  be 
put  than  clothing  the  naked  back  walls  of 
ferneries,  plant  stoves,  intermediate-houses,  and 
conservatories.  Not  only  is  a well-furnished 
back  wall  very  ornamental,  but  it  is  also  very 
profitable,  a never-ending  supply  of  well- 
matured  Fern  fronds  being  obtained  from  such 
sources  in  several  gardens  that  I could  name. 

A better  example  of 
what  can  be  done  in 
this  direction  could  not, 
however,  be  found  than 
atCanford  Manor,  Wim- 
borne,  Dorset.  This 
wall,  a view  of  a small 
portion  of  which  is 
given  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  is  40 
feet  long,  18  feet  higli, 
and  .supports  a lean-to 
house  devoted  to  Ferns. 

Four  years  ago  the 
Ferns  were  fixed  against 
tliis  wall  by  means,  if 
I remember  rightly,  of 
sections  of  diamond 
mesh  wire-netting  and 
staples,  and  when  I saw 
the  wall  last  svimmer 
not  a blank  space  was 
to  be  seen.  Only  a thin 
layer  of  soil,  principally 
or  wholly  composed  of 
fibrous  loam,  was  en- 
closed, and  in  this  small 
pieces  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum  were  planted 
3 feet  apart  eacli  way, 
with  plants  of  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata  and  Be- 
gonia Rex  interspersed 
among  them.  The  Adi- 
antum would  apj)car  to 
be(]uite  at  home  in  this 
po.sition,  the  plants 
increasing  rapidly  in 
size,  the  fronds  being 
very  numerous,  large, 
and  betterseasoned  than 
is  the  case  with  those 
cut  from  less  exposed 
pot  plants  growing  in 
the  same  house.  One 
of  the  greatest  difti 
culties  to  be  contended 
with  in  the  wall  culture 
of  Ferns  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  must  be  kept 
well  supplied  with 
water,  and  this  in  many 

instances  cannot  be  readily  accomplished 
without  washmg  the  soil  away  from  the  roots. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  the  gardener  at  Canford 
Manor,  has  no  such  difficulty,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  has  had  a freely  perforated  lead 
pipe  taken  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  this 
being  connected  with  a high-pressure  water 
supply,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  turn  a tap  and 
let  the  water  trickle  down  through  the  soil  by 
the  hour  if  need  be.  Whether  or  not  this  plan 
of  moistening  Fern- clad  walls  originated  with 
Mr.  Crasp  I am  unable  to  say,  but  there  is  no 
mistaking  tlie  fact  of  its  being  a good  one,  and 
well  worlliy  of  being  imitatcil  by  all  who  have 
already  clothed  a M'all  with  Ferns  or  contem- 
plate doing  so.  I. 


97.  -Hybridising.— There  is  no  book  on 
this  subject,  nor  is  there  likely  to  bo  one.  In- 
formation seems  to  l)o  asked  on  cross-fertilising 
garden  ilowers.  This  cannot  be  termed  hybri- 
dising, which  is  crossing  a distinct  species  with 
another  specific  form.  The  cross-fertilising  of 
garden  flowers  is  easily  done.  The  stamens 
with  their  pollen  and  the  stigmatic  part  of  the 
flower  are  easily  recognised,  and  all  that  is 
required  is  to  remove  the  anthers  with  the 
pollen  from  the  seed  bearer  before  the  pollen  is 
scattered,  and  touch  the  stigma  with  tlie  jjolkn 
from  the  selected  variety.  Some  judgment  and 
a good  knowledge  of  flowers  are  necessary  to 
know  the  best  varieties  to  select. — J.  D.  E. 

There  is  no  book,  as  far  as  I know. 

about  hybridising,  but  hybridising  simply 
means  transferring  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to 
another  to  get  seed  from  male  to  female.  The 
reason  that  plants  hybridise  with  one  another 
when  wild  is  either  through  self-fertilisation, 
male  and  female  on  one  plant,  or  the  pollen  is 
1 carried  by  the  wind  or  insects,  chiefly  by  Bees 


Fern-ciad  wall  at  Canford  Manor,  Wimborne.  Entjraved  from  a pl.otograph 
sent  by  Mr.  Hazel,  Bournemouth. 


78.— Woodlice  in  a fernery.— I would  suggest 
“ turning  out”  the  manure,  lay  a fine  wire-netting  on  the 
wo(3den  floor,  and  give  the  wire  underneath  a free  appli- 
cation of  pure  soft-soap  ; replace  the  wire  and  manure, 
and  probably  the  woodlice  would  all  be  killed  in  the  course 
of  Ibree  days. — VAomNO. 


Hybridising  to  get  new  forms  is  very  easy  in 
itself,  l)ut  the  great  point  is  to  know  what  to 
cross  to  get  new  and  distinct  forms  likelj^  to  be 
popular.  In  raising  new  Orchids  the  liybridist 
seeks  parents  that  arc  likely  to  give  a beautiful 
progeny,  or  will  hybridise  a robust-growing 
Orchid  of  merit  with  a weakly  kind,  so  as  to 
perpetuate  the  attractions  of  the  latter  under 
more  vigorous  conditions.  Two  distinct  genera 
have  been  crossed  witli  cfirious  results.  Sophro- 
nitis  with  Cattleya,  amongst  Orchids,  and  one 
gets  an  intermediate  type  showing  the 
characters  of  both  plants.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  almost  invariably  a hybrid  is  a repro 
duction  of  both  parents. — C.  T. 

20.— Destroying  slugs. — I find  no  better  plan  than 
hot  lime  and  salt  spread  here  and  there  about  in  dr.y 
weather,  but  when  wet  they  seem  to  creep  about  without 
it  affecting'  them.— P.  O.  D. 

The  remedy  suggested  is  an  excellent  one,  and 

another  way  is  to  strew  fresh  Cabbage-leaves  in  the  places 
where  they  do  mischief.  They  relish  these,  and  may  be 
caught  in  the  morning.- F.  P. 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS  FOR  A BEGINNER. 

I AM  in  receiift  of  a letter  from  “ H.  B,,”  telling 
me  how  interested  she  is  in  Orchids,  and  she 
asks  me  to  name  four  or  half-a-dozeii  good  kinds, 
which  I do  here,  and  also  I give  some  details 
as  to  their  management.  I begin  with 

Aeripes  ODOR.4TUM,  ail  East  Indian  plant 
that  does  well  under  cold  treatment.  It  will 
thrive  best — until  it  gets  too  large  in  a ha.ng- 
ing-hasket,  planted  simply  in  Sphagnum  Moss. 

It  should  he  kept  nearly  quite  dry  in  winter, 
but  more  water  must  be  given  in  the  summer  in 
its  growing  season,  when  it  enjoys  good  exposure 
to  the  sun’s  rays  and  a moist  atmosphere.  The 
baskets  must  be  well  drained  to  carry  away  all 
superfluous  moisture,  and  blooms  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  flowers  being  produced  upon 
slender,  hanging  racemes,  waxy  in  texture,  and 
creamy-white  in  colour,  tipped  with  magenta. 
They  are  very  sweet,  and  last  a long  time  in 
perfection. 

Anguloa  Clowesi  is  a plant  of  very  tjmerent 
contour,  having  stout  bulbs  which  lose  their  leaves 
annually.  When  these  have  fallen  away  in  the 
autumn  they  may  be  kexit  quite  dry.  When 
they  begin  to  grow  again  in  the  spring  they 
should  be  potted  in  good  brown  iieat-fibre,  and 
kept  in  a nice  moist  condition.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  Tulip-shaped,  thick  and  fleshy  in 
texture,  and  having  the  fragrance  of  a chemist’s 
shop.  It  is  called  the  Cradle  Orchid  on  account  of 
the  movable  lip. 

Dendrobium  infundibulum  is  a plant  nearly 
allied  to  D.  formosum,  and  similar  to  it  in  shape 
and  colour  of  flower.  It  belongs  to  a section 
which  were  long  thought  to  be  very  difiiciilt  to 
cultivate,  but  the  reverse  proves  to  be  the  case, 
for  it  enjoys  a cool,  moist  atmosphere,  whereas 
it  always  used  to  be  treated  to  a very  hot  one. 
The  flowers  measure  each  some  4 inches  across  ; 
sepals  and  petals  broad  and  pure-white  ; the  lip 
also  white,  stained  in  the  throat  with  golden- 
yellow.  It  blooms  at  various  times  of  the  year 
in  great  profusion,  and  a single  flower  is  a 
charming  object  to  decorate  one  s person  with. 
They  last  on  the  plant  six  weeks  in  full  lieauty. 

Lycaste  SjtiNNERi  is  another  superb  jilant, 
producing  flowers  often  (i  inches  across,  thick 
and  waxy  in  texture,  lasting  long  in  ptjrfection. 
The  colours  are  very  variable  in  t his  jilant ; 
sepals  are  usually  white.  They  are  more  or  less 
tinted  with  rose  of  various  shades  ; rose  jietals 
are  half  as  long  as  the  sepals,  iisiially  of  a deep- 
red  or  ro.sy-crimson  ; tlie  liy)  is  also  of  various 
colours.  It  is  a great  beauty,  no  two  being 
alike.  Tlicre  arc  nnmerons  named  varieties 
which  I shall  not  mention  here  ; but  the  xntre- 
wliite  one  known  as  flkinneri  alba,  once  seen  will 
never  be  forgotten.  This  is  fully  equal  to  the 
tyxiical  size,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  and^  of 
the  purest-white,  saving  the  centre  of  the  lip, 
which  is  bright-yellow.  , 

Ooonto(;lo.ssum  Rossi  majus. — 11ns  is  a 
plant  which  every  amateur  should  grow  on 
account  of  its  extreme  hardiness.  It  is  a dwarf 
plant,  which  thrives  liest  in  a hanging-basket, 
potted  in  good  peat-fibre  and  chojtped  Sphagnum 
Moss.  It  likes  an  abundance  of  water,  and 
should  be  kept  moist  all  the  year  round.  The 
flowers  have  sejials,  white,  streaked  transversely 
with  bars  of  crimson,  petals  white,  blotched  at 
the  liase  with  brown  or  crimson.  It  blooms  in 
the  winter,  and  lasts  long  in  full  beauty. 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi.— This  plant  has 
beautiful  sweet-scented  flowers,  borne  on  a spike 
several  feet  in  length,  flowers  are  large,  seqials 
and  petals  are  soft-green,  transversely  barred 
with  deep-brown,  lip  spreading  pubescent,  white, 
profusely  streaked  with  bluish-purple,  lasts  long 
in  beauty.  The  spikes  must  be  cut  before  the 
plant  suffers  in  health.  The  aliove  half-a-dozen 
kiould  suit  “ H.  B.”  well.  They  are  all  varied 
in  character,  easily  grown  into  good  specimens, 
and  profuse  bloomers.  I should  much  like  to 
hear  hy-and-hye  how  site  succeeds  with  them  ? 

Matt.  Bramble, 


MAXILLARIA  LUTEO-ALBA. 
Maxillarias  are  plants  that  have  not 


been 


popular  amongst  Orchid-growers,  there  being  so 
many  small-flowered  and  dull-coloured  varieties 
amongst  them ; the  present  plant  is,  however,  an 
exception,  having  flowers  large  m size  and  gay 
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in  colours.  It  is  also  a strong-growing  plant, 
producing  bulbs  between  '2  in.  and  3 in.  in  height, 
each  bearing  a single  leaf  a foot  or  more  long, 
and  deep-green  in  colour.  It  grows  freely  in 
the  Odontoglossum-house,  with  plenty  of  air 
and  moisture  with  little  shade.  I am  glad  to  see 
“Joseph  Burrows”  has  taken  up  with  this 
plant,  as  it  will  afford  a pleasing  contrast  to 
the  colours  of  tlie  Odontoglossums.  It  blooms 
at  various  times  during  the  year.  I have  fre- 
quently seen  it  producing  two  and  three  crops 
of  bloom  in  one  season  ; therefore,  it  is  well 
deserving.  }>Iatt.  Bramw.e. 


LrELIA  HARPOPHYLLA. 

Flower.s  of  this  species  come  from  “ Annie 
Wray,  ” and  she  is  in  great  delightwith  it.  This 
Orchid  bloomed  first  with  Mr.  Day,  of  Totten- 
ham, about  the  year  1867,  and  remained  a scarce 
plant  for  some  time  ; but  latterly  it  has  come 
into  commerce  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
the  plant  has  thus  become  a common  one  in 
cultivation,  and  it  can  be  bought  for  a few 
shillings.  A few  years  ago  this  L;elia  was  rare, 
and  did  not  flower  freely,  but  now  it  has  become 
established  it  blooms  freely  enough.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  a cool 
temperature,  and  I remember  seeing  it  growing 
in  a house  which  had  5 degs.  of  frost  in  it  upon 
several  occasions.  The  plants  stood  this  and 
did  well,  opening  their  flowers,  which  lasted 
about  six  weeks.  These  plants  flowered  again 
the  following  season,  so  that  no  apparent  harm 
came  to  them,  but  I do  not  like  to  expose  this 
Lielia  to  such  extremes.  Some  persons  prefer  to 
grow  this  plant  in  the  Cattleya-house,  which 
perhaps  may  be  a very  good  place  for  it,  but  it 
should  be  taken  from  there  as  soon  as  its  growth 
is  finished  and  rested  in  the  warm  end  of  the 
Odontoglossum-house.  It  must  be  potted  in 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  pressed  down 
firmly.  It  requires  good  drainage  and  plenty 
of  water  through  the  summer  season,  sufficient 
moisture  being  necessary  in  the  winter  to  keep 
the  bulbs  and  leaves  from  shrivelling.  The 
stem-like  bulbs  are  very  thin  and  slender  and  of 
a deep-green,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  on 
the  top  of  the  bulb,  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and 
are  of  a rich-vermilion  or  Ijright-cinnabar- 
red  colour,  except  the  crisp  sides  of  the  lip,  which 
are  creamy-white.  This  is  a most  magnificent 
species  and  should  be  grown  into  good 
specimens.  No  special  locality  has  been 
recorded  in  Brazil  for  it,  but  it  must  come  from  a 
cool  locality.  Matt.  Bramble. 


162.  — - Egyptian  Mummy  seeds.— 

Scientific  men  are  very  sceptical  as  to  the  ger- 
mination of  tliese  so-called  Plummy  seeds.  At 
a meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  reported 
in  the  Standard  on  March  12tli,  the  secretary 
said  that  the  evidence  which  had  been  brought 
forward  as  to  the  germination  of  seeds  taken 
from  mummies  was  of  the  slenderest  kind. 
Another  speaker  said  he  had  planted  many  seeds 
found  with  mummies,  but  liad  failed  to  get  any 
to  germinate.  I shoidd  want  very  clear  proof 
that  the  seeds,  if  tliey  liad  germinating  power, 
had  actually  been  found  with  mummies.  To 
ensure  the  germination  of  seeds,  the  vital 
principle  of  which  has  been  weakened  by  long 
keep,  the  mo.st  likely  way  to  ensure  germination 
would  be  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a gentle  hot-bed. 
— E.  H. 

101  .—Plants  for  stone  vases.— You  can- 
not do  better  than  select  the  usual  jjlants  for  such 
ornaments.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  forming 
an  important  class,  particularly  the  varictj' 
Mine.  Crousse,  which  has  salmon-ro.se  flowers. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  drooping  Tuber- 
ous Begonias  to  hang  over  the  sides.  Lobelias, 
the  Canary  Creeper  (Tropa-olum  canariense),  to 
trail  over  the  side,  and  such  foliage  plants  as 
tlie  Aralia  Sieboldi.  Put  in  plenty  of  good  soil, 
and  keep  the  plants  well  watered  during  the 
summer  months.  The  soil  quickly  gets  dry  in 
cases  exposed  to  the  sun. — C.  T. 

5640.  — Truest  thermometers.  — The 
mercurial  thermometers  are  the  best ; the  spirit 
in  the  others  is  liable  to  evaporate  and  condense 
at  the  end  of  the  tube,  when  it  is  sometimes 
far  from  easy  to  dislodge  it.  A thermometer 
good  enough  for  greenhouse  purposes  may  be 
bought  for  two  or  three  shillings.  Those  with 
metal  or  china  scales  are  the  best,  as  the 


moisture  does  not  have  so  much  effect  on  them 
as  on  those  with  wooden  scales.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  say  without  knowing  the  house  what 
would  be  the  best  position  for  a thermometer, 
but  if  placed  at  the  farthest  distance  possible 
from  the  stove  it  would  probably  show  the 
lowest  temperature  in  the  house. — G.  S.  8. 


FRUIT. 

PEAR-TREES  IN  POTS. 

In  cold  and  otherwise  unfavourable  localities 
Pears  may  be  well  grown  in  pots.  When  so 
treated,  given  due  attention,  some  of  the  best 
kinds  if  under  glass  develop  great  size  of  fruit 
and  fineness  of  flavour.  In  smoky  districts 


A well-grown  Pear-tree  in  a i>ot. 


Pears  under  glass  can  be  grown  with  much 
success.  'Phe  annexed  illustration  shows  a good 
example  of  pot  Pear  culture.  15. 


74.  — Peach-tree  in  bloom.  — Some 
thought  should  be  bestowed  on  the  future 
crops  and  shape  of  the  tree  in  disbudding. 
All  shoots  that  have  fruit  upon  them  should 
have  a growth  as  near  the  point  as  pos- 
sible, cei'tainly  above  the  last  fruit,  as  this  does 
not  swell  satisfactorily  without  one  to  induce 
the  .sap  to  flow  freely  to  the  fruit.  Any  shoots 
pushing  from  the  front  of  last  year’s  growth 
should  be  removed,  as  they  cannot  very  well  l)c 
trained  nicely  to  give  the  tree  a good  appear- 
ance. Generally  those  growdhs  which  spring 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  shoot  are  the  best  to 
leave.  It  is  ditlieult  to  say  how  many  ought  to 
be  left  upon  each  for  future  use.  Each  shoot 
should  have  a space  of  4 inches  at  the  point  ; 
this  will  serve  as  the  best  guide.  It  is  a mis- 
take to  overcrow'd  the  branches.  The  leaves  of 
one  shoot  should  not  seriously  overlap  those  of 
its  neighbour.  What  is  required  in  successful 
Peach  culture  is  thoroughly  matured  growth  ; 
without  this  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  success. 
It  is  better  to  train  the  shoots  too  thin  than  to 
have  them  too  thick.  It  is  wise  to  preserve  the 
shoot  on  the  upper  side  nearest  the  base,  as  that 
which  is  bearing  fruit  this  year  will  most  likely 
be  cut  out  next  season.  The  new  growth  is 
then  ready  to  take  its  place,  and  thus  preserve 
the  shape  of  the  tree.  When  the  Peaches  are 


the  size  of  Hazel-Nuts,  a good  soaking  of  clear 
water  to  the  border,  if  required,  will  be  an 
advantage.  It  is  wise,  though,  to  examine  the 
soil  beforehand,  as  much  harm  may  be  done  by 
giving  water  if  not  required,  and  also  by  wait- 
ing too  long,  so  that  the  soil  becomes  too  dry. — 
S.  P. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

After  such  an  exceptional  crop  of  fruit  as  that 
of  1803,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
trees  would  again  give  promise  of  an  abundant 
crop  in  1894  w'ithout  a longer  interval  of  rest. 
But  such  is  the  case,  and  some  kind  of  fruit- 
trees  are  exceptionally  well  covered  with  flower- 
buds,  and  looking  remarkably  healthy  and 
strong.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  owing  to  copious 
rains  and  fine  mild  weather  afterw'ards  during 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  months  of  1893, 
whereby  the  trees  quite  recovered  the  strain  put 
on  them  by  the  heavy  crop,  and  had  time  to 
plump  up  their  buds  for  another  season.  The 
winter,  too,  has  been  favourable,  for  although 
we  have  had  some  exceptionally  sharp  visita- 
tions of  frost,  the  general  condition  of  the  soil 
has  been  favourable  for  the  trees,  and  they  are 
not  at  all  dangerously  forward,  and  we  have  had 
copious  rains  in  February,  which  in  our  light 
well-drained  soil  is  no  slight  gain.  Pear-trees, 
both  on  walls  and  in  the  open,  are  completely 
covered  with  flower-buds,  and  look  as  if  Pears 
would  be  the  crop  of  the  season.  Apples,  being 
later  in  expanding  their  blossoms,  do  not  yet 
make  so  much  display,  but  there  is  evidently  no 
lack  of  bloom-buds.  Wall-trees,  such  as  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c. , are  all  looking 
remarkably  well,  and  when  they  are  carried 
safely  through  the  next  few  weeks  a grand  crop 
must  follow.  Bush  fruits,  where  the  birds  have 
been  kept  away,  are  looking  well,  but  seldom 
have  birds  been  more  persistent  in  their  attacks 
on  the  buds,  but  they  are  now  rapidly  unfolding 
their  leaves.  J.  G. , Gosport. 


PROTECTING  WALL  FRUIT-TREES. 

The  swelling  of  the  flower-buds  on  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  other  wall  fruit- 
trees  denotes  that  the  critical  time  i n ow  at 
hand  on  which  the  question  of  a crop  or  no  crop 
hangs  in  the  balance.  It  certainly  seems  the 
height  of  folly  to  build  expensive  walls,  stock 
them  with  costly  trees,  and  then  to  neglect  the 
most  important  item  of  culture,  on  which  all 
chances  of  a crop  rests — viz.,  the  protection  of 
the  blossoms  as  soon  as  they  expand,  and 
thereby  save  them  from  the  treacherous  spring 
frosts  that  in  a few  hours  will  wreck  all  the 
labour  of  the  year.  That  we  get  an  occasional 
mild  spring  ought  not  to  lull  anyone  into  a 
sense  of  security,  for  in  our  fickle  climate  there 
are  very  few  months  in  the  year  free  from 
frosts,  and  the  only  way  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
is  to  be  always  ready,  so  that  on  the  first 
appearance  of  frost,  usually  indicated  by  a 
clear  sky  and  starliglit  night,  the  roller-blinds 
may  be  let  down,  and  all  made  ready  to  set  the 
enemy  at  defiance.  'J’here  are  many  different 
modes  of  protection,  but  the  following  are  about 
the  best — viz.,  roller-blinds  made  of  stout  canvas 
or  tiffany,  and  of  lengths  suitable  t®  cover  one  or 
more  trees,  and  of  depth  sufficient  to  cover  the 
tree  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  within  about  one 
foot  of  the  ground.  8tout  poles  are  let  into  the 
soil  about  four  feet  apart,  and  about  two  feet 
from  the  wall  at  the  base,  and  sloping  to  the 
wall,  so  as  to  fit  just  under  the  coiiing-board, 
under  which  the  roller-blind  is  kcjit  rolled  up 
when  not  in  use.  These  blinds  can  be  let  dou  n 
in  a very  short  time,  and,  being  provided  with 
cords  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  can  be  made  fast 
to  the  poles,  so  that  the  wind  cannot  disi>lace 
them,  for  during  the  period  the  trees  are  in 
bloom  the  w'ind  is  usuallj'  rather  frequent  and 
strong.  Fixed  titt'any  is  put  up,  stretched  tightly 
to  a framework  of  poles,  but  the  great  objection 
to  it  is  that  it  obstructs  the  light  as  well  as  the 
frost,  and  many  contend  that  the  gain  is  then 
more  than  counterbalanceil  by  the  loss,  as  all 
the  light  that  can  be  got  is  needed,  not  only  for 
the  blossoms,  but  above  all  for  the  young 
growth,  and  if  I were  compelled  to  use  a fixed 
covering,  I would  decidedly  prefer  fish  nets. 
These  are  put  up  on  a framework  of  poles  to 
keep  them  away  from  the  trees,  and  they  do  not 
then  obstruct  the  light  or  circulation  of  the  air 
like  tifl'any,  and  if  small  meshed  nets  are  used 
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and  put  on  in  a double  thickness,  tliey  will  keep 
out  a great  deal  of  frost,  and  wliat  is  frequently 
in  sjjring  even  more  destructive  than  frost — viz. , 
the  cutting  wind,  is  very  much  broken  by  the 
netting.  In  the  eastern  counties  they  are  very 
much  used  around  the  coast,  where  the  nets  are 
easily  procurable  from  the  herring  boats,  and 
if  any  exceptionally  severe  spells  of  wintry 
weather  prevail,  a few  evergreen  branches  are 
tied  on  to  the  nets,  and  greatly  add  to  the  pro- 
tection. Evergreen  branches,  fixed  on  a light 
framework,  are  used  by  many,  and  if  the  right 
sort  of  branches  are  obtainable,  they  make  a 
very  eiTeotive  screen.  The  best  I could  ever  get 
were  from  iSpruce  Fir-trees  in  plantations,  where 
they  are  planted  thickly,  and  where  the  lower 
branches  are  quite  flat,  and  very  much  lighter 
and  thinner  than  the  outside  growth  is.  Low 
walls  are  readily  protected  liy  hurdles  lightly 
thatched  with  straw,  and  which  can  be  put  on 
at  sunset  and  removed  at  sunrise,  or  as  soon  as 
the  frost  has  gone  off.  All  modes  of  protection 
entail  work,  but  it  is  far  better  to  bo  on  the  safe 
side,  and  get  a crop  of  fruit,  even  with  a good 
deal  of  labour,  than  trees  with  nothing  but  leaves 
in  autumn  through  any  lack  of  attention  in 
spring.  J.  Gkoom,  Gofiport. 


MELON-GROWING  FOR-MARKET. 

A CONSIDERABLE  number  of  Melons  reach  the 
markets  from  various  private  gardens.  Too 
often  the  fruit  sent  by  private  gardeners  is 
either  unattractive  in  appearance  or  too  ripe, 
and  for  all  such  the  fruiterers  cannot  afford  to 
give  the  best  prices.  What  the  market  growers 
supply  are  fairly  large,  very  solid  fruits  of  an 
attractive  exterior,  and  under  rather  than  fully 
ripe.  The  quality  may  not  be  particularly 
good,  though  those  I liave  tasted  were  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  and  in  any  case  the  first 
buyers  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  the 
taste  of  the  fruit.  What  tliey  are  most  concerned 
about  is  the  appearance  and  the  keeping 
((ualities  of  the  Melons  that  come  into  their 
hands.  Any  dead  ripe  or  badly  cracked  when 
received  must  be  sold  at  once,  and  at  a sacrifice 
probably,  this  accounting  for  the  returns  that 
we  sometimes  hear  complaints  made  about. 
Market  growers  of  any  experience  rarely  make 
the  mistake  of  growing  too  many  varieties,  and 
I fail  to  see  the  sense  of  private  gardeners 
finding  room  for  collections  when  two  or  three 
well-proved  sorts  would  give  greater  satisfaction 
in  every  way.  If  they  arc  expected  to  sell  a 
portion  of  their  crops,  they  ought  certainly  to 
study  or  “feel  the  pulse”  of  the  markets,  taking 
care  to  grow  varieties  of  a showy  exterior  and 
rather  thick  rind.  They  will  not  err  in  growing 
Hero  of  Lockinge,  Golden  Gem,  Scarlet  Premier, 
and  Golden  Conqueror  or  Conquerer  extensively, 
rather  than  Eastnor  Castle,  Longleat  Perfection, 
and  other  varieties  witli  either  thin  or  dull  green 
skins,  however  good  these  may  bo  in  (juality 
when  cut.  Doubtless 

Melon-orowino  pay.s  in  the  ca.se  of  t hose  who 
are  able  to  do  them  well,  or  tlicir  culture  would 
soon  be  dropped  ; but  there  is  very  little  profit 
attached  to  them  as  far  as  mo.st  private 
gardeners  are  concerned.  There  is  a good 
demand  for  them  during  the  height  of  the  Lon- 
don season,  especially  during  Ascot  week,  but 
later  on  the  trade  is  very  slack,  and  prices,  never 
high,  drop  rapidlj'.  Melons  have  the  advantage 
of  being  a quick  crop,  the  seed  being  sown,  the 
plants  grown  and  destroyed  in  aliout  four 
months  or  even  in  less  time,  this  admitting  of 
Melons  being  followed  by  autumn  or  winter 
Tomatoes,  or  the  house  can  be  devoted  to 
late  Cucumbers.  Where  possible,  a house  or 
houses  should  be  wholly  given  up  to  Melons, 
the  form  of  structure  most  favoured,  and  which 
answers  remarkably  well,  being  a narrow  span- 
roof  with  or  without  side  lights  running  from 
north  to  south  and  of  any  length.  This  should 
be  glazed  with  good  glass,  or  nothing  cheaper 
than  the  best  Belgian  clear  21 -oz.,  the  foliage 
being  liable  to  burn  under  anything  much 
thinner  than  that.  Supposing  the  house  is  not 
more  than  12  feet  v/ide,  a flow  hot-water  pipe 
taken  up  each  side  and  the  return  brought 
down  on  each  side  of  the  pathway  is  all  the 
heating  needed  ; but  if  2 feet  or  more  wider, 
then  there  ought  to  be  two  flow-pipes  on 
each  side.  A bottom-heat  pipe  is  sometimes 
added  for  each  bed,  but  this  can  very  well  be 
dispensed  with,  its  assistance  being  of  doubt- 


ful character.  All  further  preparation  neces- 
sary is  a good  ridge  of  the  best  strong  loam 
procurable  formed  along  each  side,  and  this 
should  be  in  po.sition  long  enough  to  get 
warmed  through  prior  to  turning  the  Melons 
into  it  out  of  the  3-inch  pots  in  which  they 
have  been  raised  singly.  About  the  middle  of 
February  and  again  early  in  March  would 
appear  to  be  a good  time  to  sow  the  seed,  and 
the  plants  being  kept  growing  strongly  and 
rapidly,  ripe  fruit  will  be  ready  for  the  markets 
during  May  and  June.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  fact  tliat  somewhat  strong  or  clayey  loams 
best  suit  Melons  as  a rule,  but  one  of  the 
grandest  crops  of  this  fruit  I have  ever  seen, 
and  of  which  an  illustration  is  here  given,  was 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  soil  of  a light  sandy 
nature.  In  this  instance  the  soil  was  cut  from 
the  surface  of  a newly-broken-up  pasture  on 
the  lower  green  sand  _ formation,  and  contained 
a large  admixture  of  oxide  of  iron.  No  manure 
whatever  was  mixed  with  it  or  applied  while 
the  Melons  were  growing.  I ought  also  to  add 
that  the  house  containing  this  admirably- 
managed  crop  is  160  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide,  and  8 feet  high,  and  altogether  350 
fruits  were  cut,  averaging  51b.  in  weight, 
besides  smaller  ones.  Coiaqueror  was  the  only 
variety  grown,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
improve  on  this  from  a market  grower  s 
point  of  view.  Where  market  growers  differ 
from  the  majority  of  private  gardeners  is  in 
their 

Arrangement  of  the  plants,  some  disposing 
them  18  inches  apart  and  others  even  more 
thickly.  They  are  run  up  the  roof  quickly, 
the  laterals  being  freely  and  early  thinned  out, 
as  those  reserved  have  to  cross  or  intermingle 
with  those  from  adjoining  plants,  stopping  those 
reserved  at  the  second  joint  beyond  the  fruits 
that  show,  and  effecting  a set  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Being  grown  tliiokly,  two  or  three  fruits 
on  each  jilant  arc  all  that  arc  ivanted,  and  as 
many  as  should  be  left,  under.sizcd  Melons  not 
selling  well,  owing,  probaldy,  to  so  many  being 
sent  in  liy  private  gardeners.  In  these  large 
well-glazed  houses  the  leaves  formed  are  of  a 
bold,  hard,  serviceable  character,  and  not  en- 
feebled by  shading  or  frequent  overhead  syring- 
ing, a fairly  moist  atmosphere  being  maintained 
by  means  of  damping  down  tlie  beds  and  paths 
occasionally  on  bright  days.  High  night  tem- 
peratures, or,  say,  not  lower  than  65  degs.  on 


cold  clear  nights,  and  70  degs.  when  it  is  dull 
and  warmer  outside,  are  requisite,  enough  top 
air  being  given  during  bright  days  to  prevent 
the  temperature  greatly  exceeding  80  degs., 
closing  early  enough  to  run  the  heat  up  another 
5 degs.  or  rather  more  for  a time.  While  the 
fruits  are  swelling  the  plants  require  abundance 
of  moisture  at  the  roots,  the  watering-pot  or 
hose  being  saved  considerably  if  a mulch  of 
strawy  manure  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
ridge  of  soil.  Liquid-manure — nitrate  of  soda 
used  at  the  rate  of  I oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water 
answering  welt — is  needed  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially if  a portion  of  the  soil  has  previously 
done  similar  duty.  The  plants  are  not  allowed 
to  form  much  superfluous  growth,  and  no 
attempt  is  often  made  to  obtain  a second  crop 
from  them  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does 


not  pay  to  keep  them  about  so  long.  Covent- 
gardeu  is  stilt  much  the  best  market  for  lino 
well-grown  Mclon.s,  there  being  only  a limited 
demand  for  them  in  tlic  largest  i)rovincial 
towns.  • 


120. — Fruit-trees  in  a paddock. — By 

the  time  this  note  reaches  you  it  will  be  too  late 
for  pruning  fruit-trees.  You  had  better  let  that 
part  of  the  treatment  stand  over  until  next 
winter.  You  may,  however,  dress  the  ground 
between  the  trees  at  once  with  any  good  earth 
or  manure  you  have  at  hand.  A good  dressing 
of  rotten  manure  would,  of  course,  benefit  the 
trees  and  Grass  the  most,  but  equal  parts  of  good 
earth  and  manure  will  be  very  beneficial.  You 
had  better  employ  a practical  gardener  to  prune 
the  trees,  as  without  seeing  them  no  one  can 
tell  you  how  much  or  liow  little  of  the  growth 
should  be  out  out. — J.  C.  C 

IIL— Planting  Strawberries.  — Do  not  plant 
Potatoes  in  the  bed,  but  put  out  tlie  Strawberries  next 
month,  and  then  yo\i  will  ^et  a full  crop  next  suniuier— 
twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  that  }>lants  not  put  out  until 
August  or  September  will  produce.  Make  the  ground 
firm.  — B.  C.  R. 

60.— “ American  Blight”  on  fruit-trees.— I 
got  clean  rid  of  the  above  blight  last  year  by  apply- 
ing pure  parathn-oil  with  a good  hard  brush  into  the  parts 
affected  ; but,  of  course,  one  must  be  careful,  and  not  let 
any  drops  fall  about  on  the  fruit  if  this  has  to  be  done  in 
the  fruiting  season. — P.  O.  D. 


ll._Work  of  a,  garden. —This  is 
such  a vague  (piestion  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  an.swer  it  except  by  guess. 
The  mail!  point  is,  What  is  to  be  grown 
in  the  glass-houses  ? Orchids,  stove  or  green- 
house plants.  Vines,  Cucumbers,  or  what? 
Probably  “Peat  Moss”  means  “the  usual 
number  of  hot-houses  in  a garden  such  as  one 
man  could  manage.”  I consider  ho  could  man- 
age an  early  and  late  vinery,  say  50  feet  long  ; 
a Peach-house  25  feet  long  ; a hot-house,  and  a 
greenhouse  50  feet  long  ; a house  for  Cucumbers 
and  Melons  with  a few  frames.  Tlie  r inerie.s 
are  25  feet  each,  the  greenhouse  25  feet,  and  the 
Imt-house  25  feet.  The  greenhouse  may  contain 
all  sorts  of  plants,  and  the  hot-house  would 
contain  a few  Orchids,  with  other  plants.  It  is 
being  expected  to  “ advise  or  direct  as  to 
general  work  to  garden  when  required,  sup- 
poses him  to  be  the  head  gardener  ; in  that  case 


the  out-of-doors  work,  if  the  garden  is  large, 
will  take  up  a great  deal  of  his  time  ; and  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  require  help  to  carry  his 
plants  from  one  place  to  another  after  repotting 
them. — J.  D.  E. 

9.  — Pigeon  - manure.  — This  is  a 
powerful  stimulant,  requiring  to  be  used 
with  care.  It  is  peiiiaps  the  safest  plan  to 
make  it  into  liquid-manure  for  plants  in 
pots  by  placing  the  manure  in  a tub  and  pouring 
water  upon  it,  using  the  liquid  when  about  the 
colour  of  brown  brandy,  giving  the  plants  a 
soaking  three  times  a week.  For  use  in  the 
garden  mix  the  manure  with  twice  the  quantity 
of  soil,  either  from  the  garden  or  decayed  vege- 
table refuse  and  wood-ashes  mixed  together.  In 
this  manner  it  would  be  harmless  to  any  outside 
crop. — S.  P. 


House  of  Melons  at  the  Bromham  Fruit  Farm,  Calue,  Wills.  From  a 
jihotograiih  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

IRIS  RETICULATA. 

A:moxc;  the  earliest  of  flowers  this  is  to  be  foum 
and  it  is  a perfect  gem,  sending  up  its  rich 
sweet  blossoms  even  while  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground  in  some  seasons.  A flower  so  beautiful 
as  this  seems  ill-adapted  to  withstand  the  vicis 
situdes  of  the  W'eather,  and  yet  all  who  have 
grown  it  will  bear  testimony  to  the  pleasure  it 
gives  each  year,  when  its  time  of  blooming 
comes.  I lately  saw  a pot  of  it  in  full  bloom  in 
a greenhouse,  and  there  was  notliing  to  be  com- 
pared wdth  it  in  the  place.  For  pot  culture 
this  Iris  is  admirable,  but  not  to  be  kept  per- 
manently in  pots,  as  then  it  does  not  always 
flower  so  freely.  If  one  has  a few  clumps  in 
the  borders  it  is  an  easy  and  reliable  way 
t o take  off*  a few  bulbs  for  flowering  in 
pots,  taking  fresh  ones  each  year.  The 
deep-rich-violet  colour  of  this  Iris  is  such 
no  other  early  flower  can  give  us,  and  then 
there  is  a delightful  scent  as  well,  like  that  of 
Violets.  Although  absolutely  hardy,  it  is  w^ell 
to  choose  a sunny  and  sheltered  spot  for  this 
Iris  out-of-doors,  so  that  its  lovely  blooms  may 
be  in  a measure  protected  from  the  worst 
weather.  It  is  not  at  all  fastidious  in  the 
matter  of  soil,  and  therefore  will  grow  in  almost 
all  gardens.  At  Gunton-park  it  is  naturalised 
in  sev'eral  places  about  the  grounds,  and  this  is 
a very  wise  thing  to  do,  because  its  bulbous 
roots  are  then  in  less  danger  of  being  disturbed 
or  destroyed  when  at  rest.  Moreover,  the 
friendly  shelter  of  a tree  or  shrub  then  serves  to 
protect  it  and  its  home  is  more  congenial  than 
in  the  open  beds  and  borders.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  Iris,  but  the  type  itself 
is  the  one  for  amateurs  who  have  not  room  for 
everything.  None  excel  it  in  richness  of  colour, 
wliilst  some  of  the  varieties  have  no  scent  at  all, 
and  thus  lack  a great  charm.  A.  H. 


oi-— Roller  for  a lawn-tennis  ground. — A 

roller  21  inches  in  diameter  by  26  inches  long  will  weigh 
about  2^  cwt.,  ^though  the  weight  may  vary  a little 
depending  upon  the  maker.  This  size  will  be  equal  to 
anything  which  may  be  required  on  a tennis-ground, 
ano^  be  Quite  enough  for  one  man  to  use  if  there  is  much 
rolling  to  do.  There  are  no  better  rollers  or  machines 
than  Green’s. — E.  H. 

107.— Treatment  of  a Yucca.— You  are 

fortunate  in  having  your  plant  sending  up  its 
flower-spike  so  early  in  the  spring.  Generally 
they  flower  so  late  in  the  summer  that  the  frost 
overtakes  them  before  the  blossoms  are  half 
ex|)anded.  I would  certainly  devote  some  time 
over  it  to  endeavour  to  preserve  it.  In  the 
first  place  give  it  a strong  stake  and  secure  the 
flower-spike  to  it,  and  if  there  are  signs  of  frost, 
wrap  some  covering  round  it  at  night,  taking  it 
off  during  the  day.  To  help  the  flower-spike  to 
develop,  give  the  roots  a good  soaking  of  liquid- 
manure  once  a week,  commencing  to  do  so  at 
once. — J.  C.  C. 

A mulch  of  stable-manure  over  the  roots  of  the 

Yucca  would  give  size  and  substance  to  the  flowers 
Liquid-manure  would  also  be  useful  occasionally,  and  this 
might  be  m.ade  from  the  chicken-manure,  not  too  strong 
Regm  with  it  weak,  and  increase  the  strength  later  on.Y 

Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  pre- 
cautionary measures,  which  are  more  likely  to 
defeat  the  very  object  in  view  by  engendering 
moisture  about  the  centre  and  inducing  rot.  I 
observed  with  regret  late  last  autumn  nearly 
every  plant  of  a group  of  Yucca  gloriosa  throw- 
ing up  a flower-spike,  tlie  result,  doubtless,  of 
the  great  heat  of  the  summer.  It  was  useless 
to  try  and  protect  them.  Had  they  remained 
in  the  crown  of  the  plant  till  spring  there  would 
have  been  a magniflcent  display  this  season,  but 
the  mild  autumn  kept  them  growing,  and  the 
few  shaiqi  frosts  of  midwinter  converted  them 
into  pulp.  It  was  a sad  waste  of  the  plant’s 
energy.  If  the  spike  of  “ H.  B.’s”  plant  is 
all  right  at  time  of  writing,  it  mav  possibly  now 
escape  and  ilower  later  on.  Yuccas  do  not 
generally  need  much  manure.  Tliey  have  great 
stores  of  food  in  their  thick  flesliy  roots.— A.  H. 

Cuttings  of  Pentstemons,  etc.— Yes,  ihe 
top  of  tlie  .autumn-struck  plants  will  strike  now  in  a gentle 
heat  and  flower  this  >-ear  ; hut  not  so  freely  or  well  as  the 
older  ones.  Marguerites,  too.  may  be  struck  now  in  heat, 
but  will  not  make  such  good  plants  as  those  struck  in  the 
autumn. — B.  C.  R. 

The  plants  will  flower  well  in  the 

aut'umn,  even  if  the  tops  of  the  growths  are  now 
t’tken  off.  These,  if  struck  in  a propagating. 


house,  will  also  grow  into  flowering  plants. 
I’hey  should  be  potted  off  into  small  flower- 
pots, and  be  grown  on  in  frames  until  they  are 
well  established.  The  cuttings  may  be  struck 
over  a hot-bed  under  an  ordinary  garden  frame. 
White  and  yellow- flowered  Marguerites  will 
strike  quite  as  freely  as  the  Pentstemons,  and 
may  be  treated  the  same  way  in  every  respect. 
The  Pentstemon  likes  rich,  deep  soil  to  grow  in. 
— J.  L).  E. 

POLYGONUM  SACHALINENSE. 

In  reply  to  “ J.  B.,”  “ R.  8.,”  and  others,  this 
plant  (here  illustrated)  is  a native  of  the  island  of 
Sachalian,  of  a similar  habit  to  P.  cuspidatum, 
but  larger,  and  sometimes  attaining  a height  of 
12  feet.  It  has  broadlj-  oblong  bright-green 


Polygonum  sachalinense. 

leaves  upwards  of  1 foot  in  length.  Its  flowers 
are  rather  inconspicuous,  being  of  a greenish- 
white,  and  disposed  in  slender  drooping  racemes. 
It  luxuriates  in  a moist  subsoil  near  water, 
where  it  is  very  effective  when  in  company  with 
grassy  vegetation  ; and  it  makes  a bold  feature 
on  the  turf  or  in  a good  position  where  it  can 
develop  its  noble  proportions.  No  better  plant 
could  be  employed  for  semi-wild  places,  or  for 
association  with  vigorous  herbaceous  plants  on 
the  turf  in  the  pleasure-ground.  For  those 
whose  gardens  will  not  admit  of  such  special 
places,  a tuft  on  the  end  of  a shrubbery  will 
well  repay  the  planter  ; it  should  not  always  be 
in  the  shrubbery,  but  just  a few  feet  clear  of  it. 

G. 

129.— Planting  a small  back-garden. 

You  do  wisely  in  making  a strong  point  of 
the  Ferns,  which  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
town  plants  for  foliage.  All  the  Stonecrops, 
as  far  as  I know,  will  do  well,  and  are  very 
pretty  when  planted  amongst  stones  at  the  edge 
of  the  bed  or  paths,  and  permitted  to  creep  on 
to  the  walk.  Of  Saxifrages  the  well-known 
London  Pride  (S.  umbrosa)  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  flowers  delightfully  in  quite  town  gardens,  if 
planted  in  fairly  good  soil,  and  ti’ansplanted 
when  it  gets  ragged.  It  is  quite  a mistake  to 
let  plants  get  weedy  and  poor.  S.  hypnoides 
(the  Mossy  Saxifrage)  is  also  available,  and  very 
oretty  when  in  flower,  but  even  out  of  bloom  its 
ight-green  leafage  is  pleasing.  It  is  as  beautiful 
winter  as  in  summer.  Your  selection  of 
plants  is  fairly  good.  The  German  Iris  is  a very 
good  town  plant,  and  you  might  extend  the  list 
by  getting  such  beautiful  forms  as  Mine.  Chereau 
(white,  feathered  with  lavender).  Queen  of  May 
(yellow,  and  a rosy-lilac  shade).  Celeste  (a  lovely 
blue),  and  Victorine  (purple  and  white) ; all  very 
fine  varieties.  I scarcely  think  the  Tiger  Lily 
(Lilium  speciosum)  and  forms  of  L.  Marta gon 
would  succeed,  especially  the  former,  but  cannot 
speak  positively  on  the  point.  Campanula 
glomerata  dahurica  (a  fine  plant  with  dee])-blue 
clusters  of  flowers),  C.  carpatica  (a  dwarf  kind), 
and  C.  muralis  (also  dwarf)  will  succeed.  I'lant 
Mine.  Hesgranges,  and  associate  with  it  tlie 
early-flowering  Aster  acris,  quite  a dwarf  plant, 
smothered  with  flowers.  A good  half-a-dozen 
Michaelmas  Haisies  would  be  : Aster  amellus 
(September  flowering,  deep-purple,  and  very 
dwarf),  Ericoides  (producing  sprays  of  white 
flowers  in  profusion),  longifolius  prinirosus(rose), 
and  lasvis.  All  the  common  and  more  popular 
Daffodils  will  succeed  for  a time,  but  they  are 
not  the  best  of  town  bulbs.  As  recards  Carna- 


tions, I should  plant  more  largely  of  the  Old 
Crimson  and  White  Clove  than  of  any  other 
kind.  'They  are  very  satisfactory  in  town 
gardens,  as  one  can  judge  from  the  splendid 
clumps  in  the  Embankment-gardens.  The  Iv3' 
is  dying  in  all  probability  because  injured,  or 
from  some  other  cause.  Try  a good  plant  of 
Emerald  Green  or  Gem,  a quick-growing, 
glossy  green-leavod  variety,  one  of  the  most 
handsome  of  its  section.  Jasininum  nudiflorum 
is  a success  in  town  gardens,  also  common 
Evening  Primrose,  not  Almond  on  a wall.  As 
regards  Chrysanthemums,  I should  have  men- 
tioned that  besides  Mine.  Desgrangc,  the 
November-flowering  Jardin  des  Plante's  (golden- 
yellow),  .Jules  Lagravere  (purplish  colour). 
Cottage  Pink,  or  Emperor  of  China  (a  very 
charming  old  kind),  and  La  Vierge  (fine  white, 
dwarf,  and  remarkably  free),  would  do  out-of- 
doors.  Also  plant  the  following,  which  I have 
proved  are  good  for  towns  : Scilla  campanulata 
(Spanish  Squills)  (rose,  white,  and  the  ordinary 
blue  form),  Doronicums,  Funkias,  Double 
Perennial  Sunflower,  Day  Lilies,  Perennial 
Lupine,  Iceland  Poppies  (the  flowers  get  small 
after  about  two  years),  Polygonum  aspidatum 
compactum  (a  compact-growing  .Japan  Knot- 
weed),  Seduin  spectabile,  Tiadesc.antia  virginica 
(Virginian  Spiderwort),  and  Crown  Imperial.— 
C.  T. 

100.— Wood  gardening.— The  mostlikely 
thing  to  make  a wood  garden  more  productive 
would  be  to  cut  down  some  of  the  trees  by  mak- 
ing openings  here  and  there,  so  as  to  let  a 
few  rays  of  sunshine  steal  in.  These  open  spots 
should  be  trenched  and  the  soil  improved  ; and 
then,  if  planted  with  suitable  subjects,  the 
result  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. The  Scotch  Fir  roots  on  to  the  surface, 
and  robs  the  plants  growing  beneath.  — E.  H. 

94.  — Mignonette  for  a border.  — 

Matchet  Mignonette  will  probably  grow  too 
strong  for  bordering  a small  bed,  though  it 
would  do  very  well  for  a large  one.  Viola 
cornuta  or  C.  alba,  and  most  of  the  Violas  or 
Tufted  Pansies,  will  make  nice  edgings  for 
small  or  moderate-sized  beds.  Lobelias,  Golden 
Feather,  Leptosiphon  in  variety,  Portulaccas 
are  beautiful  edging-plants  for  small  beds  in 
sunny  positions. — E.  H. 

I prefer  tlie  common  kind  for  a border.  Such 

varieties  as  Machet  are  better  adapted  for  jiots,  by  reason 
of  their  very  dwarf,  compact,  not  tosaj-  stiff  and  ungrace- 
ful aspect.  One  does  not  require  this  type  in  the  bonier, 
where  the  plants  should  spread  out  in  liiasses  and  look  as 
informal  as  possible.  Machet  is  that  kind  one  sees  so 
much  of  in  the  season  in  Covent-garden.  Its  flowers  are 
individually  large,  borne  in  a dense  .spike,  and  reddish  in 
colour.— C.  T. 

90. — An  old.  la'Wn. — Give  the  old  neglected 
lawn  a dressing  of  bone-meal,  5 lb.  or  6 lb.  to  the 
square  rod,  and  during  the  spring  use  the  roller 
frequently.  Wood-ashes  will  also  be  beneficial. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  sowing  seeds  on  a new 
lawn,  and  that  is  to  first  thoroughly  prepare  the 
land,  and  then  when  the  surface  is  dry  and 
workable  sow  the  seeds  evenlj’-  and  rather 
thickly,  rake  them  in,  and  run  the  roller  over 
the  surface  to  press  them  in.  Sow  the  seeds  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  ready. — E.  H. 

9.5.— Iceland  Poppies. — These,  if  r.aised  in  heat  and 
pricked  off,  hardened,  and  planted  out  as  soon  as  ready, 
will  flower  during  the  summer  and  autumn. — E.  H. 

113.— Plant  for  a wall.— The  broad-leaved  Varie- 
gated Ivy  (madeiriensis  a ariegatal  would  do  well  for  the 
position  named.  The  Golden-leaved  Euonymus  would  be 
a success,  as  would  also  the  silver-leaved  \’ariety  of  E. 
radicans.— E.  H. 

An  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  would  do  very  liltle 

good  in  such  a shadv  position.  Ficus  repens  would  lie 
.about  the  most  suit.able  subject,  or  a Camellia  migbt  do 
fairly  well,  or  a I.apageria  might  be  tried,  as  Ihese  plants 
delight  in  a cool  temiieraturc,  shade,  and  moisture. — 
B.  C.  K. 

A good  varieg.ated  Ivy  would  be  as  good  :us  .any  thing 

lor  the  wall,  such  a variety  as  elegantisisiina  variegala,, 
Lee’s  Silver,  or  the  beautiful  glossy -leai'ed  atropurpurea, 
which  is  very  rich  through  the  winter  months.  Avoid 
that  Ivv  n.amed  madeiriensis  variegata.  I have  seen  it 
satisfactory  on  one  or  two  instances,  but  it  i.'  usually  very 
poor  to  look  .at. — C.  T. 

105.— Best  Dwarf  Nasturtium.— I should  cer- 
tainly give  the  pieferenoe  to  the  v.ariety  called  King  Theo- 
dore, which  hasderp-crimson  tiowersand  dark  blue-green 
foliage.  It  goes  jdmir.ahly  with  blue  Lobelia,  .and  comes 
very  true  from  seed.- B.  C.  K. 

The  best  Nasturtium  I know  is  called  Vesuvius,  and 
that  it  is  rather  rare  as  yet ; but  it  is  really  worth  stri\ing 
after.  The  plants  make  very  compact  growth  indeed,  and 
the  leaves  are  bluish-purple  in  colour,  very  attractive 
ainst  the  mass  of  brilliant-crimson  flowers.  It  is  a 
splendid  variei  y for  edgyng  beds  or  such  purposes.  Em- 
press of  India  is  a good  kind,  and,  like  the  foregoing, 
throws  its  show-v  flowers  all  above  the  leaves.  - C.  T. 
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The  Spanish  Squills.— Although  one 
seldom  sees  these  useful  and  beautiful  plants  in 
small  gardens,  they  arc  well  adapted  for  such 
])laces,  and  will  even  thrive  in  the  shade.  The}- 
are  known  in  catalogues  and  books  as  8cilla 
Kiuupanulata,  and  there  are  several  forms.  The 
two  most  important  besides  the  deep  blue- 
coloured  type  being  rosea,  which  has  rose-shaded 
llowers,  and  alba,  pure-white.  These  are  all 
thoroughly  vigorous  and  very  free-blooming, 
souding  up  from  the  wealth  of  leafage  a mass  of 
strong  spikes,  carrying  masses  of  the  large 
handsome  flowers.  In  (piite  ordinary  soil  and 
in  suburban  gardens  this  Squill  and  its  varieties 
’.vill  flourish,  increasing  each  year,  and  making 
in  early  summer  a beautiful  mass  of  colour. 
They  are  cheap,  and  so  easily  grown  that  in 
every  garden,  large  and  small,  good  clumps 
should  be  planted. — C.  T. 

S'). -;-Plants  for  a bed. — Pansies  Primroses  (double 
an •!  single),  Violets,  Hepaticas,  Periwinkles  Snowdrops, 
Aurioul.as,  C>-eeping  Jenny,  Aquilcgias,  Spirfeas,  and  a 
few  others  will  bloom  in  a sunless  position.  By  “ a good 
border  plant”  do  .you  mean  an  edging-plant?  It  so,  com- 
mon Thrift,  double  Daisies,  Stonecrop,  and  Gentiana  are 
a'.l  useful.-B.  C.  R. 

The  Spotted  llinmlus  or  Jlonkey-flower  makes  a 

!>retty  bed  in  the  shade  if  tlie  soil  is  inade  good.  The 
Blanket-Mower  (Gaillardia  grandiHora)  is  a good  border 
plant.— E.  II . 

I ain  afraid  you  will  not  succeed  with  .vour  bed  in 

such  a position.  All  plants,  to  make  afTy  sliow  daring  the 
summer  months,  require  some  sun,  otherwise  the  grow  th 
becomes  spindling,  and  Mowers  are  few  and  far  between. 
It  would  be  better  to  fill  such  a bed  as  that  with  evergreen 
shrubs,  or  remove  it  altogether,  or  surfacing  it  with  Ivy. — 

In  spring  a perfect  host  of  things  will 

flower  in  such  a bed.  Taking  the  Primula 
family  alone  I should  have  Primroses  and  Poly- 
anthus in  variety,  and  Auriculas,  as  such  long 
lasting  hardy  free-blooming  Primulas  as  denti- 
culata  (blue)  and  japonica  (of  various  colours). 
Then  comes  the  Herbaceous  Pteonies,  and  these 
make  a brave  show  in  sunless  spots.  For  succes- 
sion Delphiniums  and  Phloxes  will  he  valuable  ; 
and  the  Tiger  Lily,  in  several  forms,  will  thrive 
and  he  handsome  in  autumn.  As  to  a good 
border  plant — for  what  purpose  and  when  to 
bloom  ? There  are  hundreds  of  good  ones  flower- 
ing at  all  seasons. — A.  H. 

96.— A rustic  arch.— There  are  several 
ways,  all  more  or  less  ettective,  of  covering  a 
rustic  arch.  A selection  of  Dijon  Tea  Roses 
would  look  well  and  soon  cover  it.  The  selection 
might  includeCUoirc  de  Dijon,  Waltliam  Climber, 
Madame  Berard,  Bouquet  d’Or,  &c.  Another 
way  of  covering  the  arcli  would  he  to  plant 
White  and  Purple  Clematis  Jackman!  alter- 
nately. I have  seen  the  Fire  I’horn  (C.  Pyra- 
cantha)  used  eiiectively  for  completely  covering 
any  arch  of  this  kind.  When  such  arches  arc 
given  up  to  one  kind  of  plant  or  one  family  of 
plants,  there  is  more  cliaracter  about  it  than 
when  co’v'crcd  with  any  kuul  of  mixture. — II.  11. 

A mixture  of  1 loueysuckles.  Clematis, 

and  Rose.s  is  the  he.st  covering  for  an  arch. 
Plant  on  one  side  a Clematis  Jackinani,  a Dutch 
Honeysuckle,  and  a Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.  On 
the  other  side  Clematis  uiontana,  liverf'recii 
Honeysuckle,  and  the  Red  Glory  Rose  (Reine 
Marie  Henriette).  I know  there  is  a prejudice 
against  planting  fruit-trees  in  such  positions, 
because  few  people  are  aware  what  excellent 
bowers  Apple-trees  make  when  trained  over 
them.  They  are  very  ornamental  when  in 
flower,  and  the  fruit,  we  all  know,  is  useful  in  all 
cases. — J.  C.  C. 

Many  plants  will  .succeed  well.  You 

have  a choice  amongst  climbing  Roses,  Ja.smines, 
Honeysuckles,  and  such  favorites,  or  the  Vines. 
Leave  out  the.  Virginian  Creepers  and  Ivies. 
One  sees  these  on  all  sides,  and  variety  should 
he  introduced  if_  possible.  Aristolochia  sijiho 
(the  “Dutchmans  Pipe  ) is  suitable,  ipiick  in 
growth,  and  with  very  handsome  leafage,  bold, 
and  of  a tine  green  colour.  Amongst  Clematises 
y^ou  have  a rare  selection,  Imt  one  of  the  best  is 
C.  Jackinani  (the  purple-flowered  kind),  which 
is  especially  beautiful  when  associated  with  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.  The  latter  is  a very 
strong  grower,  and  amongst  climbers  is 
unexcelled,  altliough  some  writers  rather  praise 
it  for  others.  Put  in  also  elimhing  Convolvuluses 
to  make  a bright  display  during  the  summer 
months,  and  a very  pleasing  climber  little  seen 
is  Hablitria  tamnoides.  I have  looked  in  vain 
for  it  through  several  catalogues,  Imt  do  not 
find  mention  of  it.  It  is  a perennial,  herbace- 
ous, and  grows  very  quickly,  making  de'nse 
growth,  crowned  with  masses  of  greenish 


flowers  in  summer.  The  fragrant  White  J asminc, 
Honeysuckles,  Wistaria,  and  Vines  may  also  be 
mentioned.  It  is  a great  pity  that  the  Vines  are 
not  more  planted  in  gardens — say  of  such  a kind 
as  the  Isabella  Grape  (Vitus  Labrusca),  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  climbers  in  cultivation. 
Its  large  leaves  change  to  glorious  colours  in  the 
autumn,  and  if  one  can  coax  the  Hop-leaved 
Vine  (V.  heterophylla  humilifolia)  into  good 
behaviour  it  is  very  charming.  The  leaves  are 
small,  hut  abundant,  and  in  ^varm  seasons 
especially  a profusion  of  turquoise-coloured 
berries  are  produced,  hanging  like  clusters  of 
blue  Peas  on  the  plants.  This  cliinher  likes  a 
rather  warm,  sunny  spot.  It  fruited  exten.sively 
well  last  year,  and  was  lovely  in  many  places. 
— C.  T. 


NOTES  ON  DAFFODILS. 
During  recent  years  no  bulbous  flower 


has 


become  more  popular  than  the  Daffodil  in  its 
many  forms.  Unfortunately  there  is  a bewilder- 


Oim  Kb.vuers'  Illustrations  : Poe  t's  Narcissus  (X.  poeliciia  ornatus). 
Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a pholograpli  sent  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Pearson,  Chilvvell,  Notts. 


ing  list  of  varieties,  the  majority  ditl'eriiig  in 
mere  degree  from  others,  and  this  kind  of 
wholesale  naming  perplexes  tho.se  who  require 
only  a fev/  good  and  distinct  kinds.  One  is  safe 
as  regards  the  early  varieties,  the  little  dwarf 
Narcissi,  such  as  N.  minimus,  N.  minor,  and 
N.  nanus,  a dainty  trio  that  bring  beauty  to 
the  garden  quite  early  in  the  year,  a fortnight 
or  so  before  the  great  army  of  hybrids  and 
varieties  put  forth  their  chaliced  flowers.  It  is 
not  in  every  quarter  that  I would  think  of  recom- 


mending these  early  forms  to  he  planted,  hut 
they  arc  so  pretty  on  the  still  ilowcilcss  earth, 
save  a few  early  things,  that  a few  dwarfs  if 
possible  should  he  planted.  I lately  noticed  an 
edging  of  the  form  known  as  nanus,  and  here  I 
may  remark  that  all  these  little  Daft'odils  are 
varieties  of  our  own  wilding  that  gems  the 
meadows  Avith  golden  colour  in  the  spring. 
These  early  Narcissi  are  quite  dwarf,  rising 
only  a few  inches  from  the  soil,  and  therefore  it 
is  better  to  plant  the  bulb  in  a carpet  of  some 
creeping  thing  as  Stonecrop  or  Saxifrage  to  pre- 
vent heavy  rains  dashing  up  the  soil  to  the 
detriment  of  the  flowers.  If  only  one  kind  out 
of  this  trio  were  classed,  N.  minor  would  he  my 
selection  as  it  seems  so  robust  and  free,  the 
individual  flowers  neat  in  shape,  bright  in 
colour,  and  produced  freely.  Of  course,  if 
one  can  find  a snug  corner  for  N.  minimus 
by  all  means  do  so.  It  is  like  our  Lent 
Lily  in  miniature,  the  flowers  of  exquisite 
shape,  and  plentifully  borne  on  strong  clumps. 
The  earliest  of  all  in  bloom  besides  these 
forms  is  pallidus  praecox,  a 
Daffodil  that  varies  greatly  in 
its  shades  of  colour — some 
about  white,  others  delicately 
tinted  Avith  sulphur.  This  is 
not  suitable  in  pots — at  least, 
not  so  Avell  as  the  others,  or 
the  beautiful  White  Basket 
Daffodil  (N.  monophyllus), 
Avhich  has  pure  silveyy-white 
floAA-ers,  very  pleasing  in  a pot. 
The  bulbs  are  easily  grown, 
requiring  light  loamy  soil,  and 
in  a greenhouse  Avill  succeed 
Avell.  It  is  a pity  that  amateurs 
Avith  only  a small  greenhouse 
do  not  think  more  of  these 
pretty  bulbous  plants.  In  the 
culture  of  the  Daffodil  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  unless, 
of  course,  one  is  collecting  or 
intends  to  hybridise  to  get  ncAV 
forms,  to  limit  the  selection  to 
a few  distinct  kinds.  During 
this  Daffodil  season  the  better 
way  is  to  put  doAvn  the  names 
of  three  kinds  that  please  best, 
not  at  an  exhibition  but  in  the 
garden.  The  finest  of  all  the 
“ trumpets,”  for  instance,  is 
Horsfieldi,  or  Empress,  Avhich 
is  A-ery  similar,  but  blooms  a 
little  latter.  Its  noble  flowers, 
almost  Avhite  segments,  and 
bold  rich-yelloAV  trumpet,  are 
indispensable,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  ilainty  kinds  that 
please.  Daffodils  this  year  are 
very  early,  the  mihl  Aveather 
having  hastened  on  the  floAA'ers. 
'J’hey  are  finer  individually 
than  last  year,  Avlien  the 
scorching  sunshine  positively 
seemed  to  dry  the  life  from  the 
dainty  petals.  In  gathering 
Datlodils  for  sending  by  post 
for  friends  ahvays  cut  them 
where  the  buds  are  beginning 
to  expand.  Aquantity  of  floAvers 
may  be  got  into  a small  space, 
and  on  arrival  Avhen  placed  in 
Avater  they  expand  in  fullest 
beauty.  EA-en  Avhen  cut  for 
immediate  use  they  should  not 
he  fully  open,  as  they  soon 
open  out  their  segments  in  a 
room.  This  ap|)lies  also  to 
many  delicately  textured 
floAvers,  such  as  the  Iris,  Avhicli 
Avill  spoil  if  cut  Avheii  fully 
open,  Amaryllis,  or  the  Grociis, 
especially  the  last-  mentioned. 
I gatheiG'd  a lot  of  buds  of 
various  kinds  recently,  and 
(hey  expanded  without  damage  of  any  kind  in 
Avater.  A tine  form  of  the  beautiful  Poet  s 
Narcissus  is  here  figured.  C.  T. 


5645.-Gold-flsh  out-of-doors.— Tlie  only  diavv- 
baeks  to  keeping!  i^old-Msh  in  ihe  open  are  frost  and 
cats.  If  “C.  A.  C.”  can  snard  his  pets  from  these 
enemies  they  will  thrive  well  enough.  Even  frost  Avill 
not  hnrt  them  if  the  water  bo  deep  enough,  and  the  ice 
he  broken  occasionallv.  Be  sure,  however,  to  (mtain 
cold-water  fish.  Those  raised  in  tepid  water  would  not 
live.  See  also  reply  to  6642.— A.  W. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  JUNE  BERRY  (AMELANCHIER 
CANADENSIS). 


Hoggi),  to  cover  the  wall,  and  train  the  Rose  to 
a trellis  fixed  6 inches  from  the  brickwork. 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  ROve  d’Or,  Celine  h'orestier, 
and  Madame  BtVard  are  all  Roses  of  a hardj% 
quick  growing  nature. — II.  S.  L. 


Tms,  a flowering-shoot  of  which  is  here  re- 
presented, is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  early- 
blooming  trees,  and  is  not  nearly  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Loudon  concisely 
.sums  up  the  merits  of  the  June  Berry  as 
follows  : — ■ 

A very  ornamental  tree,  from  its  profusion  of 
blossoms  early  in  April  and  from  its  rich 
autumnal  foliage  ; and  even  tlie  fruit  is  not 
altogether  to  bo  despised,  either  eaten  by  itself 
or  in  tarts,  pies,  and  puddings.  Tlie  wood  is 
white,  and  it  exhibits  no  difference 
between  the  heart  and  the  sap. 

It  is  longitudinally  traversed  by 
small  briglit-rcd  vessels,  which  in- 
tersect each  other  and  run  together 
— a physiological  peculiarity  which, 
jNlichaux  observes,  occurs  also  in 
the  red  Birch.  In  a wild  state  it 
occurs  from  Hudson’s  Bay,  south 
to  Florida,  and  west  to  Nebraska 
and  the  Indian  territory.  The  wood 
is  c.xceedingly  hard,  heavy,  and 
strong.  As  might  be  expected 
from  a tree  spread  over  so  wide 
a geograj)hical  area,  the  June 
Berry  varies  considerably  in  size 
and  habit.  Under  favourable  con- 
ditions it  attains  a height  of  lOfeet. 

The  effect  of  a fine  specimen  in 
spring  with  its  mantle  of  snowy- 
white  blossoms,  and  in  autumn 
with  the  rich  golden-yellow  of  the 
decaying  leaves,  can  easily  be 
imagined.  The  fruits,  which  are 
of  a purple  colour,  are  collected  in 
immense  quantities  on  the  Upper 
Peace  River,  and  form  (juite  an 
article  of  food  asid  trade.  The 
June  Berry  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
tliis  country.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated either  from  seeds  or  by 
grafting  on  the  Apple-stock.  At 
its  northern  limits  the  ground  is 
frozen  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  P.esides  the  name  of  .Time 
Berry,  Amelanchier  canadensis  is 
also  known  in  the  United  8tatcs 
and  Canada  as  “Shad  Bush,” 
“Service-tree,”  “Indian  Pear,” 

Sugar  Plum,”  in  addition  to  its 
Indian  appellation,  “Suskatum.” 

G. 


91.— Planting  evergreen  shrubs.— 

I should  say  that  the  correct  answer  to  this 
(question  depends  entirely  upon  the  condition  of 
the  weather  prevailing  at  the  time  and  after 
planting.  I have  had  the  best  results  by  plant- 
ing in  September,  providing  always  the  ground 
was  fairly  moist  and  the  subjects  to  be 
moved  close  at  hand.  Many  subjects  will  also 
move  better  in  April,  or  just  as  they  are  on  the 
point  of  starting  into  growth,  than  in  the  winter. 
But  as  I have  already  said  a good  deal  depends 


98. .Aucubas  &C  from  Flowering-shoot  of  the  June  Berry  (Amelanchier  canadensis). 

SOed.  — If  you  failed  last  year  it 


was,  most  probably,  for  the  want  of  a little 
patience.  Sow  the  berries  and  the  seeds  of  the 
other  plants  in  deep  pans  or  boxes  of  soil,  and 
place  them  in  a cold  frame,  keeping  the  soil 
moist,  and  allow  them  to  remain  undisturbed 
until  early  in  the  summer  of  next  year,  when 
probably  a portion  of  the  seeds  will  have  grown. 
The  largest  seedlings  may  then  be  taken  out, 
and  the  boxes  left  in  the  same  state  for  another 
year.  All  seeds  of  this  kind  take  a long  time 
to  vegetate,  and  come  up  very  irregularly,  so 
that  one  requires  a lot  of  patience  to  obtain 
plants  in  this  way.  The  raising  of  Aucubas 
is  very  interesting  owing  to  the  diversity  of 
forms  that  is  secured.— J.  C.  C. 

I have  raised  Aucubas  from  seed  with- 
out any  difficulty.  The  seeds  were  gathered  in 
the  spring  and  planted  in  flower-pots,  and  the 
pots  stood  on  a stage  in  the  hot-house.  Prob- 
ably they  would  vegetate  in  a frame  more 
slowly,  or  even  out-of-doors.  Cupressus  macro- 
carpus and  the  Wellingtonia  may  also  be  sown 
in  flower-pots  or  pans,  using  good  sandy  yellow 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  some  leaf-mould. 
The  seed  will  vegetate  in  ordinary  garden 
frames.  The  soil  ought  merely  to  be  kept  on 
the  moist  side  ; if  it  gets  either  too  dry  or  too 
wet  a great  deal  of  the  seed  will  perish. — 
J.  D.  E.  ^ 

C2.— Ivy  and  Climbing  Rose.— It  is  too 
much  to  expect  these  to  succeed,  the  growth 
intermingling  one  with  the  other  ; but  if  the 
object  be  to  supply  a dense  green  background 
for  the  Rose,  it  may  be  had  by  planting  the 
close-growing  Virginian  Creeper  (Ampefopsis 


on  the  weather.  If  a dry,  parching  time  follows 
spring-planting  there  is  invariably  some  losses  ; 
the  same  with  planting  in  the  autumn.  If  an 
early  winter  follows  many  things  suffer.  If  the 
month  of  July  is  fairly  dry  choice  conifers  and 
other  evergreens  may  be  safely  moved  in  August 
with  the  best  results,  as  they  get  partly  estab- 
lished again  before  winter  sets  in.  Mulching 
and  watering  the  roots  after  spring  planting  is 
a verj^  desirable  operation,  but  protecting  the 
plants  from  drying  winds  is  far  more  useful  in 
saving  the  life  of  recently  moved  trees  or  shrubs, 
whether  it  is  summer  or  winter. — J.  C.  C. 

If  the  shrubs  have  been  frequently  trans- 
planted, I do  not  think  it  matters  whether  they 
are  planted  in  autunm  or  spring.  I believe  the 
majority  of  planters  prefer  the  early  autumn, 
and  where  the  plants  have  to  be  obtained  from 
a distance  they  suffer  less  in  transit  than  they 
do  during  the  drying  winds  which  often  prevail 
in  spring.  I may  say  I have  been  planting 
evergreens  more  or  less  in  open  weather  all 
through  the  winter,  and  shall  not  finish  till  end 
of  April  or  later,  and  I have  planted  in  June. 
It  is  mainly  a question  of  getting  good  plants 
and  looking  after  them. — E.  H. 

These  may  be  planted  with  perfect 

success  either  in  spring  or  autumn,  according  to 
convenience  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  one 
hand,  and  whether  the  plants  only  had  to  be 
transplanted  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  the 
other,  or  whether  they  had  to  be  brought  a long 
distance.  If  planted  in  autumn  get  it  done 
early  before  the  worst  weather  sets  in.  Spring 
planting  needs  extra  precautions.  I have  a lot 


F 


to  do  yet  this  spring,  thinning  out  and  trans-  I 
planting  from  a large  group  of  Yews  planted  I 
seven  years  ago.  Inplantingat  this  time,  whether 
the  day  be  bright  or  dull,  dry  or  moist,  I always  | 
have  the  soil  well  soaked  in  around  the  roots  Jl 
with  two  or  more  pots  of  water  according  to  the  j 
size  of  the  tree.  This  is  given  when  about  half^ 
the  soil  has  been  filled  in  and  before  treading,  j 
After  a little  time  the  rest  is  filled  in  and  all  | 
firmly  trodden.  Br  oadly  speaking,  I should  give 
preference  to  autumn  planting  if  I had  a light 
soil  to  deal  with,  as  the  winter  rains  would  do 
much  good  ; birt  the  soil  in  which  I am  now 
plantirrg  is  very  heavy  and  no  doubt  spring  is 
the  most  favourable  time  to  plant  in  it. — A.  H. 

Where  the  soil  is  liKht,  and  the  climate  moderately 

mild,  the  earlj’  autumn  is  the  best  time  ; hut  if  the  ground 
is  heavy,  damp,  or  cold,  or  the  situation  bleak  or  northern, 

I like  to  leave  this  work  until  March  or  April. — B.  C.  R. 


BEAUTIFUL  CHINE8F.  SHRUBS. 
Forhytiiias. 


These  Chinese  slirubs  are  known  to  ntany  of  our 
readers,  and  quite  lately  we  have  been  surprised 
very  much  at  the  beauty  of  large  groups  in  the 
open  air,  the  grace  of  the  buds  surpassing  almost 
that  of  the  most  beautiful  spring  flowers.  They 
are  growing  in  poor,  heavy  soil,  and  fully  ex- 
posed. Frequently  in  England  we  see  these 
shrubs  grown  on  walls,  and  they  are  beautiful 
everywhere  ; but  there  can  be  no  greater  mis- 
take in  dealing  with  them  than  confining  them 
to  walls,  as  we  are  quite  sure  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  they  are  more  effective  in  bold 
groups  in  beds,  on  banks,  or  even  in  rough 
places  among  the  hardiest  slirubs  or  covert 
plants.  That  they  would  flower  later  in  such 
places  would  be  no  disadvantage,  but  somewhat 
a gain.  The  habit  is  most  picturesque,  and 
for  cutting  for  the  house  nothing  could 
be  more  precious  at  this  time  of  year.  There 
is  not  much  dift'erence  as  regards  kinds  except 
in  the  names  ; everj’  kind  is  beautiful,  and, 
perhaps,  the  commonest  is  the  best.  They  are 
easy  to  increase,  gracing  cottage  and  mansion, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  recent  introduction 
that  deserves  better  to  be  looked  at  in  a broad 
way,  and  as  regards  effect  in  masses.  A flower- 
ing-shoot of  one  of  these  shrubs  is  illustrated  on 
page  49. 


93. — Culture  of  Clematis.— These  may 
be  grown  from  cuttings,  as  you  desire,  but  I do 
not  think  they  make  quite  so  good  and  vigorous 
a plant  as  when  grafted  upon  a piece  of  root  or 
seedling  stock.  The  best  time  to  strike  them  is 
April  and  Maj’,  when  growths  are  about 
3 inches  to  4 inches  long,  and  produced  freely  from 
the  older  wood.  Use  a sandy  compost,  keep 
them  close  for  a time  in  the  same  temperature 
as  you  would  use  to  propagate  Bouvardias, 
Fuchsias,  &c. , but  avoid  too  wet  a soil  and  its 
consequent  damp  and  decay.  The  cuttings 
need  a slight  sprinkle  occasionally  to  keep  them 
plump,  and  the  glass  should  be  turned  or  wiped 
every  day.  Night  and  morning  would  be  e\'cn 
better.  When  rooted  pot  off'  and  return  to  the 
case  for  a few  days. — P.  U. 

The  best  way  to  propagate  the  Clematis 

for  those  who  do  not  possess  propagating-houses, 
frames,  &c.,  is  by  layering  the  shoots.  Peg 
them  down  firmly  into  the  ground  at  a joint, 
after  making  a notch  under  it.  Tliey  take  a 
long  time  to  form  roots,  but  if  put  down  in  the 
spring  they  will  be  rooted  and  ready  to  plant 
out  in  the  autumn.  They  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  struck  in  potsina  propagating- house, 
or  even  more  readily  by  grafting  on  portions  of 
the  roots  of  the  Clematis.  The  nurserymen  split 
these  roots  down  a little  at  one  end,  and  insert 
the  scions  of  the  Clematis  into  the  slit.  Tie 
it  firmly  and  plant  in  the  sjnall  thumb-pots, 
plunge  the  pots  in  a little  bottom-heat,  and  they 
soon  form  roots  in  this  way,  but  be  very  careful 
not  to  give  too  much  water  at  first. — J.  D.  E. 

All  Clematis  can  be  grown  on  their  own 

roots.  Tiie  nurserymen  graft  them  all  for 
expediency,  and  it  is  a most  expeditious  method, 
helping  hundreds  to  a speedy  death.  To  strike 
them  I should  use  the  young  shoots  that  are 
now  breaking  out  from  the  old  wood.  Choose 
those  about  2 inches  long  and  pull  them  out 
with  a hcej.  They  may  also  be  layered.  A 
simple  and  easy  way  to  do  this  is  to  select  a 
shoot  that  can  easily  be  brought  down  to  the 
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ground,  scrape  the  bark,  lay  the  shoot  on  some 
fine  soil,  put  a large  stone  on  top  of  it,  and  leave 
it  alone  till  the  next  year. — A.  H. 

Clematises  may  be  rooted  in  sandy  soil  from  cut- 
tings under  a hand-light  or  bell-glass  in  summer,  using  the 
young  wood  as  cuttings  ; but  they  do  not  root  with  the 
same  certainty  as  many  things  do.  Still,  a fair  proportion 
will  strike.  They  will  root  with  more  certainty  from 
layers,  pegging  the  shoots  into  pots  of  sandy  soil,  plunged 
in' the  ground. — E.  H. 

118.— A Box-edging.— Replant  the  Box  now.  By 
pulling  it  to  pieces  there  should  be  enough  and  to  spare  to 
make  a good  edging.  Unless  the  ground  is  very  poor  it 
will  hardly  require  manure  ; but  some  of  the  soil  might  be 
changed  from  the  border. — E.  H. 


ROSES. 

12S. — Tea  R©ses.  — i"ou  say  that  the  climb- 
ing Roses  ill  your  house  are  doing  very  ■well,  but 
those  in  pots  are  most  unsatisfactory.  From 
the  description  of  the  routme  followed,  I do 
not  attach  any  blame  to  the  pruning.  Look  to 
your  treatment  as  regards  water  for  the  mis- 
chief after  the  plants  are  pruned  and  housed. 
Your  note  reads  as  if  you  succeeded  in  getting 
the  plants  round  into  a healthy  condition  later 
on.  Perhaps  you  keep  them  too  dry  or  too  wet, 
or  do  you  endeavour  to  start  them  into  new 
growth  by  using  some  strong  stimulant  ? This 
is  a great  mistake.  However,  jTruning  cannot 
possibly  have  the  effect  you  mention.  I do  not 
see  where  the  fault  can  lie,  unless  in  the  water 
supply,  seeing  your  turned-out  Roses  do  well, 
and  you  have  the  advantage  of  a house  devoted 
to  one  flower. — P.  U. 

The  information  you  send  supplies  the 

answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  your 
failure,  as  you  say  they  were  pruned  and  taken 
into  the  house  and  kept  dry.  Now  that  one 
word  dry  explains  the  whole  matter,  as  no 
doubt  the  young  roots  perished  for  the  want  of 
moisture.  After  the  intelligent  way  in  which 
you  treated  the  plants  previously  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  how  you  could  make  such  a mistake. 
The  fact  that  the  climbing  Roses  in  the  same 
house  have  been  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
plants  in  pots  were  all  right  up  to  the  time  of 
pruning,  clearly  shows  to  my  mind  that  the 
mischief  was  caused  after  that.  Certainly  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  pruning.  The  only  suggestion 
that  I can  make  in  your  management  is  that  you 
plunge  the  pots  in  a bed  of  coal-ashes  instead  of 
standing  them  on  thq  surface  during  the  summer. 
Except  to  keep  the  soil  about  the  roots  always 
moist,  the  remaining  part  of  your  management 
is  thoroughly  sound,  and  in  another  year  cannot 
fail  to  bring  you  satisfactory  results. — J.  C.  C. 

106.— Rose  “Gloire  de  Dijon.”— Yes, 
you  may  out  this  plant  back  as  you  suggest 
immediately  after  flowering.  But  I would 
rather  cut  it  back  about  a third  of  the  way  tlian 
so  close  as  you  propose.  Your  idea  of  securing 
young  breaks  from  the  bottom  is  correct.  In 
some  cases,  however,  one  shoot  from  the  bottom 
is  an  advantage,  such  as  when  needed  to  come 
up  behind  a stage  and  thence  on  to  the  roof. — 
P.  U. 

116. — Briers  for  budding. — You  say 

your  stocks  of  hedge  Briers  were  badly  rooted. 
Tliey  always  are  when  first  procured.  You 
have  not  cub  the  roots  back  any  too  hard,  accord- 
ing to  your  description.  I make  a practice  of 
cutting  them  much  harder  than  that.  Seeing 
you  planted  them  so  early,  you  need  have  little 
fear  regarding  their  growing  ; they  will  soon 
commence  to  break  now,  anil  be  fit  for  budding 
this  season.  A.s  a great  many  of  my  readers 
have  doubt  Ic.ss  planted  a few  stocks  of  one  kind 
■ and  another,  I propose  giving  a short  practical 
' note  upon  their  spring  and  summer  treatment 
j|  soon,  when  the  work  will  be  seasonable. — P.  U. 

109.  —Roses  and  Clematis  for  an 
I east  wall.  -Roses  that  are  much  subject  to 
,1  mildew  shoidd  not  bo  planted  against  a wall 
with  an  cast  aspect.  Madame  Lambard  and 
I Homere  are  two  Tea-scented  varieties  that  will 
I probably  do  as  well  as  any  for  a low  wall.  The 
I best  Clematis  is  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 

I This  bears  double  white  sweet-scented  flowers, 
anti  frequently  blooms  twice  during  the  summer. 
A good  single-flowered  Clematis  will  be  found  in 
Lawsoniana.  This  has  white  flowers  with 
violet-coloured  bars.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
• single  varieties  you  can  have  for  a low  wall  — 

J.  c.  c 

UseCloire  de  Dijon  (bufif),  and  Cheshunt 

^ Hybrid  (red),  for  your  two  Roses,  and  Clematis 


Jackmani  superba  and  C.  J.  alba  for  the  others. 
You  will  get  variety  of  colours,  and  I think 
these  are  the  hardiest  and  most  reliable  for  an 
east  wall.  Your  prepared  border  ought  to  suit 
them  very  well.  Either  prune  them  in  the  way 
I suggested  in  an  article  a short  time  back,  or 
else  let  them  grow  at  will.  Careful  pruning,  or 
none  at  all,  will  be  better  than  half  doing  it  in 
this  case. — P.  U. 

Plant  Mme.  Berard  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid  Roses. 

The  hardiest  Clematis  of  the  large-flowered  section  is  Jack- 
raani,  and  there  is  a white  variety  which  is  reputed  to  be 
equally  hardy.  Henryi  is  a good  white. — E.  H. 

79.— Treatment  of  a Tea  Rose.— The 

Rose  “Belle  Lyonnaise  ” should  do  well  in  its 
new  situation.  You  may  prune  it  at  once,  re- 
moving the  weaker  shoots,  and  shorten  the 
stronger  ones  to  half  their  length.  The  soil  can 
scarcely  be  made  too  rich  for  a vigorous  Rose, 
and  an  annual  top-dressing  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  good  flowers.  The  annual  priming 


Floweriiig-slniot  of  a For.-iythia.  (.Sci;  article  ‘ Beau- 
tiful Chinese  Shrubs”  on  page  IS.) 


should  lie  done  from  the  middle  to  the  erd  of 
March,  as  the  springs  of  late  years  have  been 
very  precarious. — E.  J.  G. 

The  correct  method  was  followed  in  the 

way  of  preparation  of  the  soil  and  planting,  but 
I fear  the  variety  Belle  Lyonnaise  is  not  a 
suitable  one  to  cover  a large  space.  It  is  said  to 
be  a seedling  from  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  certainly 
has  some  of  its  characteristics.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  charming.  I have,  however, 
always  found  it  the  most  delicate  and  least 
vigorous  of  the  Dijon  race.  The  Gloire  itself  is 
preferable  as  a climbing  Rose  in  your  locality, 
and  Reve  D’Or  (buft'-yellow)  is  a fast-growing 


and  very  hardy  sort.  It  is  also  a free  bloomer. 
Quite  two-thirds  of  the  growth  of  newly -planted 
Roses  should  be  cut  back  in  March  or  April, 
and  not  many  flowers  expected  1 he  first  j ear — 
at  least,  during  the  early  pari.  — II.  S.  L. 

126.  — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a con- 
servatory, &C. — This  Rose  does  not  flower 
on  the  strong  growths  of  the  currentyear  ; when 
they  are  well  ripened  they  do  so  the  next 
season.  It  is  evident  that  the  growth  on  your 
plant  docs  not  get  sufficient  light  to  ripen  it 
thoroughly  towards  the  bottom  of  the  shoots.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  some  people  understand  the 
difference  there  is  in  the  amount  of  light  that 
reaches  the  back  wall  in  different  houses.  Some 
get  more  light  than  others,  and  in  proportion  to 
tlie  amount  of  light  so  is  the  proportion  of  air, 
and  the  more  of  these  agencies  that  reaches  the 
growth  of  the  Roses  that  is  trained  to  the  wall, 
the  harder  the  wood  gets,  and  the  better  it 
flowers.  Because  I once  wrote  in  these  pages 
that  I never  knew  a Marechal  Niel  Rose  to 
flower  satisfactorily  on  the  back  wall  of  a vinery, 
I was  understood  to  mean  that  it  would  not  do 
well  on  the  back  wall  of  any  house.  I,  of 
course,  meant  where  the  roof  was  covered  with 
Vines  over  the  Roses.  It  is  just  a question  of 
the  amount  of  light  that  reaches  the  growth 
and  nothing  more.  Seeing  that  the  shoots  do 
not  always  extend  if  left  their  whole  length 
after  they  have  flowered,  you  had  better  cub 
them  down  to  half  their  length  when  the  last 
flower  is  over,  and  train  any  young  growths 
they  make  up  under  the  glass.  Thin  out  half  of 
the  shoots  on  the  other  rose  when  the  first  lot 
of  blossoms  are  over. — J.  C.  C. 

If  you  can  train  your  growths  of  this 

Rose  in  a more  liorizontal  manner  the  lower 
eyes  will  break  freely.  Prime  away  the  wood, 
now  carryingflowers,  as  soon  as  you  have  enjoyed 
their  beauty.  You  will  thus  secure  more  young 
rods  for  next  season's  use.  From  the  length  of 
your  shoots  upon  Niphetos,  1 take  it  you  have 
the  climbing  variety.  After  this  has  flowered, 
thin  out  the  wood,  and  give  plenty  of  room  to 
any  strongsucker-like  growths  which  may  break. 
I would  not  not  cut  it  back  so  hard  as  a Marechal 
Niel.— P.  U. 

122.— Treatment  of  Roses.— You  have  already 
^Iven  your  Roses  excellent  treatment,  and  have^  only  to 
wait  for  the  cominfr  summer  and  blooin.  They  will  flower 
iietter  the  second  year  than  durinji  this  summer,  but  you 
should  have  a fair  show  from  such  varieties  the  first  sea- 
son. You  are  evidently  doing  the  best  you  can  for  them. 
-P.  U. 

70.— Half-standard  Roses.— Roses  after  planting 
should  always  be  cut  well  back.  The  three  you  have 
planted  are  all  good  vigorous  growers,  and  should  be  cut 
well  back  at  once  ; the  weak  shoots  should  be  removed 
altogether,  and  the  strongest  cut  back  to  three  or  four 
eyes. — E.  J.  G. 

~ - It  is  a capital  rule  to  prune  back  rather  closely  all 
newly-planted  Roses  ; but,  as  wnth  established  trees,  the 
more  vigorous  kinds  should  be  pruned  least.  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  may  have  the  shoots  left  about  G inches  long,  and 
the  other  two  sorts  cut  back  to  3 inches  of  t-he  junction 
when  budded.  Roses  cannot  be  pruned  at  a better  time 
than  the  end  of  fhe  present  month.— H.  S.  L. 

You  may  iirune  tlie  Cheshunt  Hybrid  Rose  very 

slightly.  Surely  .you  cannot  call  8 inches  to  10  inches 
strong'growth  for  'this  variety  ? I have  seen  it  do  remark- 
ably well  in  Crovdon,  also  Countess  of  Oxford.  The  last- 
natiied,  and  Madame  Charles  Wood,  may  be  cut  back  two- 
thirds  of  fheir  growth.  Defer  this  untd  the  end  of  this 
month,  although  the  growth  may  seem  forward  befoie 
that  time. — F.  U. 


10.3.— Diseased  Carnations.— There  is, 
unfortunately,  no  actual  cure  for  this,  and  the 
liest  way  to  deal  with  them  is  a drastic  one. 
Pull  them  up  and  burn  them.  If  they  are  not 
very  badly  afl'ect.ed,  I have  had  them  recover 
with  the  ailveiitof  spring,  and  tfiecommeiicemenb 
of  new  growth , the  diseased  ,» arts  being  picked  or 
cut  off.  No  Carnations  should  be  planted  on 
the  spot  again  for  at  least  two  years.  Some 
kinds  are  more  prone  lo  disease  than  others.  I 
have  rejected  some  entirely  on  this  account.  A 
low-lying  or  damp  situation  favours  it. — A.  H. 

27.  —Liquid-manure.— Applying  liquid- 
manure  in  the  way  named  is  not  the  best  -way  of 
doino-  so.  The  best  bedding  roots  in  the  majority 
of  instances  are  a considerable  distance  from  the 
mainstem,  and  the  liipiid-manure  would  do  more 
good  if  poured  over  the  Grass  beneath  the 
liranches  of  the  trees  as  far  as  they  extend.  A 
still  better  way  of  applying  liquid-manure 
would  be  to  make  holes  at  regular  intervals 
with  a crowbar  and  pour  in  the  liquid -manuie, 
so  that  the  soil  in  tlie  iieighboui '<  ood  might 
absorb  it.— E.  II. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

GREEN  VEGETABLES. 

Tke  mild  weather  which  we  have  had  of  late 
has  caused  green  crops  of  all  kinds  to  grow 
luxuriantly,  brit  CDusiderable  care  is  necessary 
in  a season  like  the  present  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  keeping  up  a “supirly,  lest  the 
overabundance  of  gi-een  vegetalde  now  is 
followed  by  a scarcity  later  in  the  season,  and 
those  who  hrive  Scotcli  Kale,  Sprouting  Broccoli, 
and  other  vegetables  inclined  to  run  to  seed, 
will  do  well  to  check  their  growth  a little  by 
partially  lifting  with  a fork  so  as  to  break  some 
of  the  roots,  and  thereby  keep  them  lit  for  table 
for  some  time,  a.s  at  this  tinre  of  the  yea.r,  when 
all  the  land  tliat  can  be  cleared  is  being  got 
ready  for  i*otato  planting  and  seed  sowing,  and 
a spell  of  cold  weather  follows,  there  comes  a 


Cabbare  “ Cary?  Late  Drumhead.*’ 

scarcity  of  green  vegetables  ; and  in  April  and 
May,  when  there  is  little  to  help  the  supply,  if 
it  all  falls  on  the  young  Spring  Cabbages,  unle.-s 
the  stock  in  hand  is  very  large,  there  is  a fear 
lest  it  will  be  exhausted  before  other  crops  come 
fit  for  use,  and  I have  many  times  found  the  old 
stumps  of  iSootch  Kale  and  Asparagus  Kale 
come  in  most  acceptable  for  yielding  dishes  of 
tender  Sprouts  that  are  really  equal  to  any 
vegetable  grown,  both  for flavourand  tenderness. 
I do  not  think  the  Asparagus  Kale  is  nearly  so 
much  grown  as  its  merits  deserve,  for  it  is 
really  a splendid  spring  vegetable.  The  Spring 
Cabbage-beds  should  now  be  surface  stirred,  and 
every  inducement  given  to  jiroinotc  growth,  as 
I find  that  a.l though  they  have  grown  rapidly 
lately,  there  are  very  few  that  show  any  .sign  of 
bolting  or  running  to  seed  ; in  fact,  I think 
they  are  much  more  liable  to  do  this  after  a 
severe  winter  than  a comparatively  mild  one. 
Two  good  Cabbages  are  figured  on  this  page. 

J.  G.,  (toiporl. 


.');5S8.  -Tomatoes  in  a lean  to  house. 

— In  a width  of  8 feet  there  is  only  room  for  two 
rows  ofplants,oncalongthobackwalland  another 
along  tlie  front,  with  the  growth  trained  to  tlie 
wires  1 foot  from  the  glass.  You  may  set  out  the 
front  row  of  plants  within  (j  inches  of  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  the  back  row  close  to  the 
wall,  to  which  the  growth  can  be  secured.  In 
such  a narrow  width  you  cannot  make  better 
use  of  the  space  than  the  way  I suggest.  Hack- 
wood  Park  is  tlie  best  sort  for  you  to  grow.  If 
you  train  the  plants  to  a single  stem  you  may 
set  them  out  18  inches  apart.— J.  C.  C. 

.f  ly’yRhubarb  roots. — The  Rhubarb  roots  may  be 
divided  and  iiiaiited  out  at  once.  They  will  not  be 'in  a 
condition  to  force  next  year  ; but  if  not  divided  too  much 
they  may  do  for  forcing  the  second  year.— E.  If. 

After  forcing  the  roots  are  usually 

thrown  away.  Even  growers  for  sale,  who 
know  the  most  profitable  way  to  deal  with  their 
produce,  never  do  anything  with  old  forced 
Rhubarb-roots.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
divide  the  old  plants  out  in  the  garden  to  simdo 
crowns  and  replant  them,  but  by  the  time  this 
is  in  print  it  will  almost  be  too  la'tc.  It  should 
oe  done  early  in  the  year  before  the  plants  start 
into  growth.  I have  planted  out  forced  stools, 
but  the  grov.'th  subsei|uently  out-of-door.s  is 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  I never  recommend  it. 
— J.  1).  E. 

or.— Asparagus  culture.— i lind  it  better  to  ul.'mt 
tiivee-yfar-oM  roois  in  beds  4 feet  wide.  The  plants 
should  be  1 foot  ap.irt  each  way.  Tbe  ground  should  bo 
dec-yly  trenclu  il  tbeimst  winter  and  well  manured.  Every 
winter  or  spring  tlie  beds  should  receive  .a  good  dressing 
of  sail,  or  .Seaweed.— 1*.  O.  D. 

f have  nothing  to  say  against  planting 

Asparagus  4 feet  apart  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room  and  one  can  wait  for  results.  But  for  the 


ordinary  amateur  it  is  a waste  of  time  and 
space.  Nothing,  however,  is  gained  hy  planting 
in  beds,  het  out  the  rows  on  well-manured 
level  ground  18  inches  apart,  and  the  same 
distance  between  the  jilants  in  the  rows. 
Select  one-year-old  plants,  and  cover  them 
'2  inches  deep  the  first  year,  afterwards  increas- 
ing the  depth  to  4 inches.  If  you  plant  further 
apart  than  I advise  you  must  be  prepared  to  put 
a strong  stake  and  tie  to  the  stems  in  the 
summer.— J.  C.  C. 

/''  itb  a light  soil  resting  on  gravel  to 

deal  with  Ithere  is  no  nccassity  to  make  raised 
beds  for  this  delicious  esculent,  according  to  the 
old-fashioned  plan— indeed,  the  plants  will  do 
hcttei  without  it.  Trench  the  ground  well  to  a 
depth  of  feet,  or  2 feet  at  the  very  least,  and 
woi  k in  a (piantity  of  good  farm-yard  manure 
below,  making  the  top  n inches  br  It)  inches, 
very  fine,  light,  rich  and  sweet.  If  yon  take 
my  advice  you  will  plant  one-year-old  roots,  as 
there  ill  he  far  fewer  losses  than  with  those 
three  years  from  the  seed,  and  though  you  will 
have  to  waita  little  longer  for  a cro)>,  the  plants 
will  he  stronger  in  the  end.  Yon  may  plant 
2 feet  to  24  feet  apart,  with  3 feet  between  tlie 
rows. — B.  ('.  R. 


FORCING  SEAKALE  AND  RHUBARB. 

Many  are  deterred  from  growing  Seakale  and 
Rhubarb  so  as  to  enjoy  them  in  advance  of  the 
ordinary  season  when  they  are  obtainable  from 
the  open  air,  or  by  merely  covering  witli  tubs 
or  pots,  so  as  to  exclnde  tlic  light,  and  thereby 
blanch  the  j’oung  growth.  But  those  crops  are  so 
ea.sily  forced  with  very  simple  appliances  that  I 
venture  to  think  many  would  grow  a stock  of 
extra  crowns  if  they  only  knew  how  to  set  about 
hlaiiching  so  as  to  have  a supply  during 
February  and  March,  for  after  that  the  growth 
is  quite  natural.  All  that  is  neede<l  is  sufficient 
warmtli  to  excite  growth  and  the  light  excluded, 
so  as  to  blancli  the  growth.  For  .Seakale  the 
darker  it  is  kept  the  more  perfectl}’ white  will 
the  Kale  be,  and  the  milder  the  flavour,  for 
.Seakale  inits  unhlanched state woidd  be quiteuu- 
eatahle.  But  Rhubarb  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  the 
better  flavoured  when  grown  with  a fair  amount 
of  light  ; and  I get  a good  supply  bj'  digging  np 
large  crowns  about  Christmas,  and  placing  them 
closely  together,  with  a little  soil  over  the  roots, 
in  any  warm  place,  such  as  a cellar  or  st.ahle,  or 
if  any  heating  apparatus  is  at  hand  there  is  sure 
to  bo  some  warm  corner  that  may  Ije  utilised. 
Por  Seakale  some  good  large  wooden  packing- 
boxes  may  he  set  over  any  warm  pipes  or  flue, 
and  tlie  roots  packed  closely  together  at  the 
bottom,  and  covered  with  soil,  well  watered,  the 
lid  shut  down,  and  covered  with  sacks,  and  a 
a very  'gentle  warmth  will  start  the  Kale 
growing  ; in  fact,  there  are  \'cry  few  ownei's  of 
fair-sized  gardens  who  could  not  find  suitable 
places,  if  they  would  start  now  to  grow  the 
roots  read}’  for  ne.xt  sc.ason.  (1.  H. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

1 —Propagating  Azaleas. — It  is  very 

likely  the  shoots  springing  from  the  base  of  the 
plants  are  thrown  olFby  the  stock  on  which  the 
plant  is  grafted,  and,  if  so,  they  will  hardly  be 
worth  jiropagating,  except  to  make  stocks  on 
which  to  graft  others.  But  Azaleas  may  ho 
propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
when  about  half-ripe— i.e.,  just  getting  linn  at 
the  base,  taken  olf  when  about  3 inches  or  a 
little  less  in  length  with  a sharp  knife,  and 
inserted  in  pots  filled  firmly  with  a mixture  of 
peat  and  sand,  having  a layer  of  clean  sand  on 
the  top.  The  cuttings  must  he  covered  with  a 
bell-glass,  and  placed  in  a shady  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  kept  moist.  It  "is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  glasses  to  he  wiped  dry  on  the 
inside  ei  ery  morning.  The  rooting  will  take 
time,  hut  cuttings  put  in  about  the  end  of  May 
will  be  rooted  hy  the  end  of  summer. — E.  H. 

— You  neglect  to  say  if  your  plant  is  upon 
its  own  roots  or  grafted  upon  some  common 
form  of  Azalea  indica.  .Supposing  the  latter  is 
the  case,  j'ou  would  not  he  pleased  with  the 
crop  of  bloom  produced  if  you  succeeded  in 
rooting  the  growths  mentioned.  Any  young 
growth  al)out  two-thirds  matured  will  root 
fairly  well.  The  chief  enemy  is  damping  olf. 
Use  a sandy  compost  of  leaf-soil,  and  keep  the 
cuttings  quite  close.  You  must  keep  the  glass 
fairly  dry  without  too  dry  an  atmo.sphere 
beneath  it.  This  is  where  so  many  amateurs 
fail  in  propagating  Azaleas  from  cuttings.  A 
surface-heat  of  6.5  degs.,  and  bottom-heat  of 
70  degs.,  will  be  suitable.  Use  a sharp  knife, 
and  have  a very  slight  portion  of  older  wood  as 
a heel  to  your  cuttings  ; let  these  be  2 inches 
long,  and  use  plenty  of  sand  on  the  top. — P.  U. 

73. — Dahlia  roots. — Put  the  roots  in  a 
little  warmth  and  just  cover  them  with  soil. 
Under  the  stage  will  do  till  they  commence  to 
grow.  Then  cut  each  root  into  four  or  five  pieces, 
and  pot  them  in  any  ordinary  potting-mould. 
This  plan  is  better  than  striking  young  cuttings. 
Not  only  will  the  plants  flower  earlier,  hut  sorts 
with  greater  profusion.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  Cactus.  The  plants  may  be 
harilcned  hy  potting  them  in  a warm  corner  out- 
side, slightly  protected  at  night,  early  in  May, 
to  he  planted  in  the  ground  by  the  end  of  that 
month.  --H.  .S.  L. 

81.- Heliotropes  and  Carnation.s.— 

Heliotrope, s are  easily  increa.sed  from  seed  or  by 
cuttings,  the  latter  preferable,  which  should  be 
put  in  at  once.  The  j'oung  shoots  ofl'  old  plants 
that  have  been  growing  all  the  winter  inserted 


127.— Forcing-pits.— With  regard  to  the 

Jilelon.?,  you  ought  to  succeed  with  them  with  a 
hot-bed  made  up  in  the  way  you  propose,  pro- 
viding you  husband  tiie  sun-heat  by  closing  the 
pit  early  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  heat  in  the 
bed  has  declined.  For  the  Tomatoes  you  had 
better  make  up  a bed  of  soil  1 foot  wide  i.t  the 
front  of  the  pit,  or  put  the  plants  in  large  pots 
or  boxes  in  the  same  position,  and  train  the 
growth  on  wires  up  towards  the  back  of  the  pit. 
If  you  filled  the  pit  with  soil  or  manure  it  is 
possible  the  plants  might  hat'c  too  large  a root- 
run,  and  then  they  would  not  set  any  fruit  very 
early  in  the  season. — J.  C.  C. 


8.- Cheap  flowers  and  Ferns.-Plants  ot  ihis 
Kind  are  "ciiea)>”  eiioustli  now,  in  all  cons'-ien  e 
«mall  rooted  cuttin^^s  of  “ (ieranimns,”  retunias,  and 
many  more  arc  constantly  advertised  at  a shillino-  or  so 
per  dozen  in  the  spring-,  and  with  a little  care  at  first  a 
small  house  may  be  stocked  witli  such  thin«-s  for  five 
shillings  or  less. — R.  C.  R. 

obconica.— It  is  a good  iilaM  to  sow 
all  the  fresh  seed  annually.  The  plants  are  frcslier,  and 
more  useful.  Old  plants  may  do  for  the  second  year  if 
lopotted  into  G-incli  or  7-inc)i  pots.  In  j'our  case  nine- 
month-old  plants  will,  if  repotted  and  placed  in  cold  pit 
make  useful  plants  next  year  ; afterwards  throw  awav. 
— E.  Ii. 

not  flowering.- 1 don’t  see  how  anyone 
can  help  you,  as  you  don’t  gi^'e  the  names  of  any  of  the 
Lilies.  I think  you  had  better  give  a list  of  the  \'arieties 
and  say  if  they  were  grown  in  a greenhouse  or  in  the  open 
■rround.- P.  O.  P. 


Savoy  Cabbage  " Winter  Driunhea'l  " 

in  sandy  soil  in  a close  frame  soon  form  roots, 
and  should  he  potted  on  and  kept  in  a tempera- 
tnre  of  GO  degs.,  where  they  will  soon  make  nice 
dv.arf-floworing  plants  if  the  tips  are  pinched 
to  make  them  bushy.  H.  peruvianmn,  and  the 
neat,  dwarf-growing  hybrid  H.  Voltaireanum 
are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  while  H.  luteum 
and  H.  corymbosum  make  excellent  standards 
and  ])yramids,  which  may  be  trained  to  the 
rcipiired  height,  then  pinched.  The  best  way 
to  treat  them  is,  I think,  to  gi\e  them  a slight 
priming  e\  ciy  year,  and  shako  the  old  soil  oil’ 
tlie  root  and  pot  them  in  fresh,  which  should 
consist  of  one  part  loam,  two  parts  leaf-soil, 
one  part  sand,  with  good  drainage.  For 
standards  and  pyramids  I root  my  cuttings  in 
August.  Carnations  are  increased  by  seed 
sown  in  April  in  a box  of  fine  soil  on  a slight 
hot -bed.  Pipings : In  June  take  the  shoots  with 
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a tolerable  firm  base  cut  to  a joint,  or  better 
with  a heel,  and  inserted  firndy  in  sandy  soil 
on  a gentle  hotd>ed,  kept  rather  moist  and  close 
till  rooted.  Layers,  wdiich  is  the  best  and 
easiest  of  all  in  July  ; in  either  case  the  pipings 
or  layers  will  be  ready  to  pot  oil'  iti  September, 
in  3-inch  pots,  in  soil  consisting  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  part  leaf-soil,  one  part  sand.  Keep 
close  for  a week  or  two  till  the  roots  begin  to 
feel  the  soil,  when  air  must  be  freely  given, 
and  green-fly  kept  down  till  the  following  Feb- 
ruary, when  they  may  l)e  placed  in  their  flower- 
ing 2>ots,  8 inches  or  9 inches  in  diameter, 
according  to  their  growth.  They  should  have 
neat  stakes  to  support  their  flower-stems,  and 
if  large  flowers  are  required  the  buds  should  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  when 
liquid-manure  will  be  benellcial,  in  which  a good 
bit  of  soot  has  been  soaked.  Calyx-splitting 
should  be  looked  to,  and,  if  necessary,  two  or 
three  incisions  should  be  made  on  the  opposite 
side  and  tied  round  with  a piece  of  bass. — 
E.  J.  (J. 

125.  — Repotting  Streptocarpus.  — 

These  plants  should  be  repotted  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  make  fresh  growth,  which  they  are  now 
doing  where  in  a fairly  warm  temperature.  Do 
not  use  large  j)ots  ; the  5-inch  size  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  yearling  plants,  and  they  must  also  be 
very  freely  drained,  as  these  plants  are  essen- 
tially of  a surface-rooting  nature  ; wide,  shallow 
pots  or  jjans  are  most  suitable.  The  original 
species,  >S.  Rexi,  has  only  one  large,  flat  leaf,  but 
the  new  hybrids  several.  — B.  C.  R. 

99.  — Plants  for  a conservatory- 
facing  east. — Such  houses  ai-e  useful  in 
summer,  flowers  lasting  longer  in  them,  but 
plants  are  apt  to  draw  in  winter.  The  walls  and 
roof  might  be  covered  with  Lapagerias,  which 
always  do  well  in  the  shade.  Herljaceous  Calceo- 
laries,  Mimulus  in  variety,  bulbs  in  variety, 
including  Lilies  in  summer.  Fuchsias,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  with  Ferns  and  foliage  plants,  will 
furnish  a useful  list  of  plants  that  will  yield 
more  or  less  satisfaction  according  to  treatment 
where  there  are  a number  of  glass-houses.  It  is 
very  well  to  have  them  in  various  aspects,  but 
v/here  one  has  but  one  house  a sunless  aspect  is 
not  de.sirable,  except  for  Ferns  and  2)lants  of  like 
character. — E.  H. 

1 23.  Greenhouse  climbers.  — Passiflora 
Constance  Elliot  (white),  P..  Empress  Eugenic, 
I’lumljago  oapensis,  Rhynchospermum  jasmin- 
oides.  Clematis  indivisa,  Habrothamnus  elegans, 
and  H.  fasciculatus,  Camellias,  OraTiges,  ami 
Lapagerias  (white  and  red).  These  la.st  three  do 
best  in  .slightly  shaded  x^ositions.  Hoya  carnosa 
would  also  do  well.  The  beautiful  Taosonias  do 
not  do  well  in  London,  dropping  their  buds 
sadly  ; and  Roses  would,  of  course,  be  useless. — 
B.  C.  R. 

101.— I,apa,geria  alba  and  Stephaniotis.- The 
I.apageria  m.ay  be  best  propafjated  from  layers.  It  is 
rather  a slow  process,  but  it  is  fairly  reliable.  The 
Htephanotis  may  be  rooted  from  cutting's  of  the  lialf-ripe 
wood  in  summer  in  the  hot-bed. — E.  II. 


110. — Genista  fragans.— There  is  no  need  to  remove 
the  blossoms,  which  will  not  weaken  the  plants  to  any 
extent,  especially  if  a little  soot  or  guano  is  dissolved  in 
the  water  occasionally.  Give  the  plants  a shift  as  .soon  as 
the  flowers  are  o\  er,  and  then  encourage  a free  growth  — 
B.  C.  R. 

119.— Varnish  on  hot- water  pipes.— 

If  you  paint  over  the  pipes  with  some  other 
mixture,  the  probability  is  your  trouble  will  not 
be  at  an  end,  for  the  fumes  of  the  varni.sh  will 
find  its  way  through  the  last  covering  in  time. 
You  had  better  take  all  the  plants  out  of  the 
house  and  keep  the  pipes  well  and  constantly 
heated  for  another  week  ; by  that  time  the 
injurious  fumes  will  no  doubt  have  passed  away. 
By  heating  the  pipes  with  a petroleum  or 
naphtha-lainj),  and  scraping  them  while  hot,  you 
may  be  able  to  remove  a good  portion  of  the 
varnish.  I think  an  experienced  painter  would 
help  you  out  of  your  trouble  in  this  way. — 
J.  C.  C. 

40.— Begonia  seeds.— Yes  ; if  the  seeds  are  sown  at 
orane  in  brisk  bottom-heat  they  will  flower  next  September 
anti  October  in  a greenhouse.— I'.  O.  D. 

111. — Bougainvillea  glabra.— The  plant  should 
be  repotted  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  again,  which 
ought  to  occur  very  shortly  now.  Try  the  effect  of  a little 
weak  stimulant,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  \ ox.  to  the 
gallon,  first.  These  plants  do  best  when  planted  out  in  a 
well-made  border  of  a mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  — 
B.  C.K. 


02.— Shading  for  a greenhouse.— The  “ Summer 
Cloud  ” made  and  sold  for  this  purpose  is  excellent.  Flour 
and  water  (not  paste),  with  a little  whitening  ailed,  is 
also  a capital  thing,  as  it  sticks  well,  is  easily  removed 
when  necessary,  and  on  a wet  day  becomes  semi-trairs- 
parent,  and  thus  admits  more  light.  B.  C.  R. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENiNO/rec  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
shiuld  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unansviered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

143.  — Deutzia  gracilis. — Would  someone  please  to 
tell  me  the  treatment  of  this  Deutzia? — Llanod. 

144.  — Horehound. — Would  anyone  please  to  inform 
me  the  best  way  of  growing  Horehound  ? — Amateur. 

145. — Shortia  galacifolia.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  grow  Shortia  galacifolia? — A.  L.  W. 

14G.— Culture  of  Truffles. — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  book  on  the  culture  of  Truflles  ?— E.  A.  U. 

147. — Dissolving  bones.— Will  anyone  kindly  in- 
form me  how  to  dissolve  bones  to  be  used  for  potting  and 
general  use  ?— S.  W. 

148. — Plants  for  a hanging-basket.— I would 
like  to  know  what  to  put  in  a hanging-basket  ? I should 
like  trailing  plants. — Beginner. 

149. — Blood  as  a manure.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  in  what  way  I should  use  blood  as  a manure  for 
greenhouse  plants? — S.  W. 

150. — House  plants.— Will  someone  please  give  me 
the  names  of  a few  house  plants  for  pots  that  will  continue 
to  bloom  throughout  the  spring,  and  further  on  ? — J.  F. 

151. — Hardy  variegated  plants.— What  varie- 
gated plants  of  a liardy  sort  will  look  pretty  in  winter  in  a 
cold  greenhouse,  no  heat  or  warmth  whatever? — E.  11. 
Green. 

152.  — Wasps.— Is  there  any  irresistible  halt  for  catch- 
ing wasps?  1 had  bottles  last  year  with  beer  and  treacle. 
Only  a few  were  caught,  whilst  Plums,  Grapes,  &c.,  were 
destroyed. — Anti-wasi'. 

153. — Wlndotv-boxes.-  Will  anyone  tell  me  what 
would  look  very  bright  and  pretty  in  outdoor  window- 
boxes  ? Tliey  are  only  3 iiiclies  in  deptli.  Tlie  house 
stands  full  south. — B.  I). 

151.— Dendroblum  nobile.  wiiy  do  my  plaids 
of  Jlcndrobiuiu  iiohile  start,  iido  growths  on  b-ist  year's 
shoots  instead  of  flowers,  and  is  it  advisable  to  cut  off  both 
shoot  and  new  growth '?— Iniiuirer. 

155.— Climbers  for  an  arch.— Would  someone 
please  suggest  some  hardy  climbers  for  a trellis  arch  over 
a doorway  ? North-east  aspect.  If  Everlasting  Pea,  should 
it  be  sown  or  planted? — Beginner. 

15fi.— Climbers  for  a greenhouse.— Will  some- 
one please  give  me  a list  of  the  best  hardy  climbers  to  he 
green  in  winter  in  a cold  greenhouse  that  h.as  not  any  heat 
or  warndh  whatever  '< — E.  K.  Green. 

157. — Hardy  Yuccas  and  Palms.^Will  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  if  any  of  the  hardy  Yuccas  will  grow 
in  moist  black  peaty  soil- -if  so,  please  name  sort?  AVill 
hardy  Palms  grow  in  same  kind  of  soil  ? — Devonia. 

158. — Hardy  evergreen  Ferns.— I want  to  know 
the  proper  winter  and  summer  treatment  of  these  plants. 
Please  give  me  the  best  dozen  names  of  small,  large,  and 
medium,  also  the  best  dozen  for  hanging-baskets  ? — E.  R. 
Green. 

159. — Clematis  Plammula.— I should  be  gl.ad  to 
know  the  best  way  to  raise  Clematis  Flammula  ? 1 have 
tried  several  times  with  good  bottom-heat,  and  never  got 
a single  plant.  The  seed  always  seems  to  rot  in  the  ground. 
— Anxious. 

ICO.— Planting  a Pentstemon,  &c.— When  could 
I with  safety  plant  a Pentstemon,  Scarlet  Lobelia,  Poten- 
tllla,  and  Tropseolum  speciosum  ? They  are  coming  from 
the  Isle  of  Man  to  Soulli  Wales.  Will  any  of  them  need 
special  treatment  ? — Inquirer. 

101.— Plants  for  la'wn  beds.— Will  anyone  tell 
me  what  Hower.s  wonld  look  showy  (and  not  expensive)? 
They  are  five  beds  on  a garden  stre'tchinjf  full  sonlh.  The 
centre  one  is  a large,  round  one,  and  it  is  a square  lawn, 
with  tour  corner  ones,  shape  half-moon. — B.  W. 

162. — Nicotiana  longiflora.— Will  anyone  tell  me 
where  I can  get  an  old-fashioned  plant  called  “ Nicotiana 
longiflora  ?”  It  is  white  and  sweet  scented,  much  smaller 
than  N.  aftinis,  the  petals  being  round  instead  of  pointed. 
— Mrs.  Myers,  Dunningwell,  Millorne,  Ciimherland. 

163. — A garden  in  London.— I should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  anyone  will  tell  me  how  to  dress  and  pre- 
pare the  ground,  and  then  how  to  stock  it?  I have  been 
told  that  Lilies  and  Carnations  do  well.  What  others  are 
known  to  flourish  in  a London  atmosphera?— G.  C.  II. 

1G4.— Treatment  of  "Vines.— If  Vines  are  not 
appearing  to  flower  well,  is  there  any  way  of  making  them 
do  so,  either  hy  giving  more  or  decreasing  the  heat,  or 
by  keeping  them  damper  or  drier  ? I think  I have  seen 
some  such  way  stated  in  a book,  which  I now  forget. — 
VlTIS  VINIEERA. 

1C5.— Iris  flmbriata.— I have  some  iris  fimbriata, 
which  flowered  beautifully  in  February,  1890,  and  have 
never  Once  shown  a bloom  since,  though  the  plants  look 


healthy  enough.  I should  be  glad  if  anyone  could  tell  me 
the  reason  ? Is  this  Iris  an  annual  bloomer?  The  plants 
are  kept  in  a cool  house. — Lola. 

IGfl. — Purred  boilers.— Will  anyone  kindly  inform 
me  what  is  best  to  do  with  an  old  saddle  boiler  much 
furred  on  the  inside?  It  is  the  property  of  the  landlord. 
It  appears  to  be  properly  fitted,  but  takes  a large  cpiantity 
of  fuel  to  get  a little  heat.  Is  there  any  chtmical  that 
could  be  put  in  the  water  ? — A Reader. 

1G7.— "Wheel  barometer  gauge.— Will  anyone 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  way  to  fill  the  long  tubes  of 
this  kind  of  barometer  with  quicksilver,  so  as  to  get  out 
all  the  air,  and  how  high  up  the  bend  should  I fill  the  tube, 
and  will  the  dirt  in  the  quicksilver  make  any  difference  to 
the  barometer’s  working'? — Weather-glass. 

iG.s.— Treatment  of  Cyclamens.— I have  some 
fine  Cyclamen  plants  just  going  out  of  bloom.  I have 
hitherto  bought  new  ones  every  year  ; but  I am  told  that  if 
properly  treated  they  can  be  made  to  bloom  a second 
year.  Will  someone  tell  me  how  this  is  to  be  done?  I 
have  a cool  greenhouse,  but  no  frame. — Cestrian. 

169. — India-rubber-plant.— I have  one  of  these 
plants,  the  lower  leaves  of  which  dropped  off,  leaving  only 
a few  at  the  top.  Lately  two  or  three  shoots  have  come 
out  down  the  stem.  Will  anyone  tell  me  how  to  cut  off 
these  shoots  and  the  top  part?  When  is  the  right  time  of 
year  to  do  it,  and  must  it  be  done  in  a green-iiouse  ? — 
Walker,  Oxford. 

170. — A stveet-scented  Clematis.— Some  ten  or 
twelve  years  since  I planted  a sweet-scented  Clematis, 
training  it  10  feet  or  12  feet  to  a verandah.  For  some 
few  years  it  smelt  very  sweetly,  but  latterly  has  no 
fragrance.  Will  someone  kindly  explain  the  cause  of 
default  ? I may  add  that  it  gets  the  afternoon  and  evening- 
sun. —Amateur'. 

171.  — Tomato-fly. — Would  some  reader  kindly  let  me 
know  of  any  remedy  for  a small  white  fly  that  attacks 
Tomatoes.  Mine  were  infested  with  them  last  year.  I 
shook  sulphur  and  other  things  over  them,  but  had  no 
effect.  I see  some  making  their  appearance  already,  and 
am  getting  anxious.  They  make  plants  so  abominably 
dirty. — Anxious. 

172. — Evergreens  under  an  Elm-tree.— What 
can  I cover  a space  of  about  22  feet  by  16  feet  with  in 
evergreens?  The  ground  is  immediately  underneath  a 
large  Elm-tree,  a back  garden,  not  very  open,  and  the 
drippings  from  the  tree  appear  black,  I suppose  from  the 
chimney-smoke  in  the  neighbourhood.  Would  Laurel  or 
Holly  grow? — Inquirer,  Amateur. 

173. — Crops  on  Vine  borders.— Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  vegetables  may  be  grown  on  a Vine 
border  without  injury  to  the  Vines?  The  border  has  a 
good  slope  to  the  south,  is  nearly  3 feet  high  against  the 
vinery,  and  comes  out  about  15  feet  from  where  the  Vines 
are  planted.  The  vinery  is  not  heated  artificially,  and  Ihe 
border  seems  too  good  to  leave  unoccupied. — Accalen. 

171.— Dracasna  australis.— Three  of  the  above 
plants,  two  or  three  years  old,  have  been  cut  down  and 
decayed  at  the  heart  wilh  the  late  severe  frost.  Are  they 
likely  to  sprout  out  again  from  the  roots,  or  should  they 
be  gl'ubbcd  u])?  Five  of  the  above,  which  farmed  trees 
12  feet  high  and  twenty  years  old,  have  also  lost  their 
tufts  in  the  same  way.  Are  they  likely  to  thrive'? — 
I)E\'OMA. 

175.— Water  Lilies  in  a pond.— Having  a small 
pond  with  Water  Lilies  and  other  aquatics  in  it,  and 
those  having  been  eaten  down  and  in  many  eases 
destroyed  by  water-snails,  the  water  was  drained  off 
last  spring  anil  hundreds  of  snails  destroyed,  and  the 
pests  supposed  to  be  got  rid  of,  but  without  effect. 
Would  lime  get  rid  of  them  without  injuring  the 
plants?— D.  II. 

17G.— Roses  for  sho'w.— Would  “.f.  C.  C.”  or 
“ l>.  U.”  kindly  inform  me  how  to  prune  Roses,  so  as  to 
have  them  in  show  condition  for  -\ugust?  A cerlain 
number  of  dwarf  II.  I’.’s  are  set  aside  for  producing  show 
blooms  for  one  ]iai-ticular  show,  which  is  never  held  before 
the  first  week  in  August.  How  can  the  first  and  finest 
blooms  be  retarded  till  then  without  injury  to  the  trees? 
— Ma  Capucink. 

177. — Growing  Violets.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  some  instructions  as  to  the  best  way  of  growing 
Violets  (out-of-doors)  for  the  market,  so  as  to  liaA'e  the 
blooms  early,  and  to  kee)>  up  a good  succession  ? The 
locality  and' soil  here  suit  them.  It  is  just  as  to  the  time 
of  putting  out  runners  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of  man- 
ure required  (for  a sandy  soil)  I wish  to  knovv  about.  Any 
information  will  be  gratefully  received.— A.  M.  A. 

178. — Carpet-beds.— I should  be  much  obliged  if 
someone  would  kindly  inform  me  what  would  be  the  best 
course  to  adopt  in  ihe  forming  and  laying  down  of  two 
carpet  beds?  In  tlie  front  of  my  house,  in  the  centre  of 
the  garden,  are  two  such  round  pieces  of  ground,  about 
6 feet  in  diameter,  which  I am  desirous  of  making  attrac- 
tive this  year.  I want  to  know  what  to  plant  and  pattern, 
&c.,  early.  The  position  faces  due  south,  and  is  pretty 
open  ; soil,  clay.— M.  S.  and  L. 

179. — Melons  in  a frame.— i should  be  obliged  if 
someone  would  kindly  direct  me  how  to  grow  Melons  in  a 
frame?  I grew  only  two  the  year  before  last,  and  none 
last  year.  I put  about  six  horse-loads  of  stable-manure  in 
the  frame,  and  I put  one  plant  in  the  middle  of  the  light. 
The  frame  is  10  feet  long  by  5 feet  wide.  The  temperature 
by  day  70  degs.  to  100  degs.  ; night  from  60  degs.  to 
65  (legs.  I watered  it  with  rain-water.  It  flowered,  but 
died  aw.ay,  and  did  not  succeed. — J.  C. 

180. — Tenants’  fixtures.— I propose  purchasing  a 
lean-to  greenhouse,  15  feet  by  10  feet,  advertised  as  being 
a “tenants’  fixture;”  but  as  I find  it  stated  that  no 
private  person  may  remove  his  greenhouse,  I should 
feel  obliged  by  anyone  who  can  give  me  information  on 
the  subject?  I shall  be  glad  if  someone  would  also 
state  the  legal  definition  of  removable  “ tenants’  fixtures,” 
as  aiiplied  to  sucli  greenhouses?  Also,  in  what  mannerthe 
foundation  should  be  laid,  and  mode  of  fixing  to  wall’? — 
Amateur. 

181. — Winter  blooming  Carnations.— I am 
anxious  to  get  a supply  of  Carnation  blooms  during  the 
winter — say,  from  October  until  March.  I have  the  follow- 
ing Tree-Carnations  : La  Neige,  Miss  .Toliffe,  and  Winter 
Cheer,  also  Souvenir  de  la  Malrnaison.  I have  also  some 
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Marijuerite  Caniatioii  seedlinjjrs  jiistcoming  up.  Will  some 
reader  kindly  .ifive  me  instructions  as  to  the  best  treat- 
ment, so  as  to  obtain  this  object?  I intend  flowerinir  them 
in  a vinery  with  a temperature  of  about  55  decs.  Would 
thissuit?— H.  B. 

A window-screen.— I am  much  obliged  to 
‘ L.  R.”  for  suggestions  for  this  screen.  The  window  gets 
a good  deal  of  redected  light,  and  at  this  season  the  sun 
will  creep  round  to  the  west  of  the  projecting  glass  bv 
three  oclock.  AVill  thatsuit  Orchids?  Would  a sunimer 
creeper  be  advisable  for  the  sunny  side  to  shade  the  Ferns 
a little,  and,  if  so,  what?  I should  also  be  glad  to  know 
during  what  months  the  heating-apparatus  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  whether  it  will  not  be  best  to  try  and ‘--et 
the  plants  settled  during  that  period?— S.  S.  ” 

1S3  — A cold  lean-to  greenhouse,  &c.— I have  a 
cold  lean-to  greenhouse,  length  22  feet,  breadth  12  feet 
height  at  back  11  feet,  and  at  the  front  6 feet.  On  the 
back  wall  I want  to  plant  a .Alarc^chal  Niel  Rose,  a red  Rose 
and  a Plumbago,  if  the  space  is  large  enough  for  the  three’ 
Will  someone  kindly  advise  me  ? The  rest  of  the  house  I 
want  for  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees.  Will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  how  many  it  will  take,  how  and  where  to  plant 
them,  and  is  this  a suitable  time  ? Will  it  be  belter  to 
grow  them  as  standards,  and,  if  so,  what  else  had  I better 
grow  with  them? — E.  B. 

unsatisfactory  boiler.  - Ifavin, 
sadfile  boiler,  3 feet  6 inches  long,  set  in  brickwork  with 
900  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  att-ached  to  heat,  I should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  anyone  would  advise  me  what  to  do  to  it  to  get 
same  to  heat  jiroperly  ? Now  and  then  it  will  heat  the 
pipes,  so  that  they  are  hot,  but,  as  a rule,  they  are  onlv 
luke-warm.  I am  told  it  used  to  heat  well  when  first  put 
in  about  two  years  back.  The  flues  have  repeatedly  been 
cleared  out,  and  the  supply-tank  is  kept  full  ; hut  for  all 
this,  although  the  furnace  will  hold  1 cwt.  of  coke  I get 
very  little  heat,  as  a rule.  \\  ould  it  do  aii\'  good  to  change 
the  water,  as  the  pipu.s  have  not  been  emptied  for  several 
years ? I should  be  glad  of  any  suggestions.— Anxiocs. 

185.— Seed-pod  on  a Cactus.— Will  someone  kindl, 
advise  me  as  to  abo\  e ? It  is  now  about  the  size  of  a hen's 
egg,  of  a dull  reddish  colour,  quite  healtln-,  appareiitlv 
not  at  all  dry  or  ripe  looking.  Could  I grow  the  seeds  in 
a greenhouse  or  hot-hed(if  they  ripen),  and  would  the  plants 
so  grown  probably  be  the  same  as  the  parent  (which  is  a 
very  handsome  deep-scarlet  Cactus,  the  blooms  about 
8 inches  across),  or  more  likelv  different  ? I have  in  the 
same  house  a White  Cactus,  with  bronzy  shadin''-  on 
rex-eise  of  petals  (bloom  as  Large  as  the  scarlet  one  nieii- 
tioued),  and  a small  jiink  one.  Hints  on  ripeiiin*’"  and 
seed  would  be  most  gratefully  received. 

isti.- Trailing  plants.-I  should  he  obli'.-ed  if 
someone  would  favour  me  with  a list  of  about  tuehe 
trailing  plants,  other  than  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  both 
foliage  and  flowering,  suitable  to  the  following  circuiu- 
Btances  and  situations  : 1,  For  hanging-baskets  in  an  un- 
heated greenhouse,  but  with  a sumiv,  nearly  due  south 
e.xposure  2,  For  liangiiig  down  over  the  edges  of  outside 
window-boxes  m wimiows  with  a northerly  and  north- 
easterly aspect,  the  Latter  having  a little  sunshine  in  the 
early  inorning  3,  For  small  hanglmg-baskets  in  a glass 
(\\  ardiaii)  window-case  with  a southerly  and  south-easterly 
spect  Locality,  the  south-western  sulnirhs  of  London 
iiearHandsworth-common,  in  a tolerably  open  situation 
for  a I.ondon  suburb,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coiiimoii 

— KrS  IN  L'RBK. 

187.— G-old  and  Silver  Carp.-I  have  a bell-glass, 
lo  inches  in  diameter,  which  holds  l.'i  uuarts,  in  which  I 
have  twelve  gold  and  silver  fish,  from  U inches  to  3 inches 
long.  I wish  to  grow  plants  and  make  an  aquarium 
Will  anyone  he  p me  by  airsweriiig  as  to  the  kind  of  aquatic 
plants  and  roots'  Also,  how  many  should  be  put  in  to 
keep  the  lish  in  health,  and  the  water  inire?  I have  fine 
gravel  taken  from  the  lied  of  a stream,  but  no  mud,  as  with 
every  inoyemeiit  of  the  fish  the  soft  mud  would  rise,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  he  good  for  the  fish,  or  pretty  to 
look  at.  I intend  to  put  a seed-pan  with  a piece  broken 
out  of  the  side  anrl  inverted,  so  as  to  give  the  fish  a place 
to  take  shelter,  on  the  top  of  which  I hai-e  cemented  a 
basket  of  pottery,  in  which  I have  a .Maiden-hair  Fern  and 
a crested  (,rass  Leni,  that  will  hang  oi  erand  din  into  the 
mnT'f  ""‘J’  ill  the  water  do  wilho.it 

mud,  for,  if  not,  I could  put  in  some  and  the  shingle  on 
‘ the  home  of  the  pretty 

little  fish  worthy  of  them,  and  have  never  had  the  care  of 
any,  except  two  in  a glass  globe,  and  then  I was  not 
allowed  to  feed  them,  only  let  them  have  water.— S.  McC. 

188-— Violets  for  outdoor  blooming  &c  —What 
are  the  best  Violets  for  outdoor  winter  bloomin''- where  a 
constant  succession  is  required?  Present  variety  The  Czar 
but  this,  after  Christmas,  only  throws  a stray  bloom  before 
1 ebruary,  sometiiiies,  in  sharp  winters,  not  before  March 
What  13  required  is  a reliable  very  earlv-bloomin''-  Violet 
to  come  in  December  and  January.  Also,  what  is  the 
cause  of  “Mane  Louise”  Violet  in  frames  coinin''-  with 
twisted  stalks.'  .Just  below  the  blossom  the  stalk  is 
turned  round  in  sea-eral  spiral  twists,  and  is  very  brittle 
at  the  deformed  place.  Fi-ei|uently  the  fine  lieads  drop  off 
when  touched  for  gathering,  fs  there  a stroii"-er  and 
earlier  bloomer  than  .Marie  Louise,  as  this  is  very  pooi- 
with  ‘ .MaCapuciiie”  in  midwinter,  and  only  expands  well 
when  the  early  s])i-iii'g  siiiishine  warms  the  glass  ? Both 
kinds  of  violets  are  transplanted  every  April  or  Mav  and 
arcgiveii  some  well-decayed  stal.le-ma'nure  and  quantities 
ot  splendid  leaf-mould  from  a wood.  .Situation,  south  but 
only  two  miles  from  the  sea  on  east  coast ; soil,  li"ht  and 
sandy  hut  with  ])leiity  of  luamire  given  atimianv,  and 
plentiful  watering  iii  summer;  also,  frames  well'  aired 
every  fine  winter  day.  Would  a change  of  slock  be  desii- 
^-'  i®9  Jfthej-e  such  a thing  as  the  Violets  growing  soil- 
sick  .'  Would  It  answer  to  clear  out  present,  plants  and 
buy  a fresh  stock?  How  ,lo  the  DLonshir’r'trowers 
manage  to  get  fine  \iolels  ,ali  the  winter  throu>'-h  in 

— JU^cIpuci.ne'^  different  ? 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
anjtwers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects, 

1S9.— Sphagnum  Moss  (A.  £ro,mi\  — j do  not 
th.ns  you  are  wise  m sending  up  to  London  for  this  Moss 
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It  won  d cost  less  and  always  beat  hand  if  you  gathered 
It  in  a living  state  in  your  own  county.  I have  never  hail 
an  opportunity  of  plant  collecting  in  your  district,  but 
certainly  should  think  that  some  of  the  forms  of  the  plant 
would  be  obtained  around.  I have  eight  kinds  in  mv 
herharium  named,  which  appear  to  be  distinct  and 
nandsome.  S.  ciispidatum  appears  to  be  the  worst  form 
tor  j^araen  purposes,  as  it  is  a thin  and  slender  L^rowint; 
one.  Look  about  on  your  damp  commons  and  see  if  you 
cannot  discover  a source  for  yourself.  I do  not  know  of 
any  suitable  substitute  for  it.  Let  me  know  if  you  do  find 
It  growing  near  you.— M.  B. 

nobile  (IV.  ,/.;.-This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  Orchids  we  have  in  cultivation,  also  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  and  easiest  to  grow  and  to  ffower,  yet  so 
many  make  a bungle  of  it  by  giving  it  too  much  warmth  and 
water  during  the  winter  season,  which  causes  the  buds 
prorluce  flowers  to  push  out  into  growth, 
n v-j'  a question  which  involves  the  pruning  of 

Orchids,  but  as  I am  not  a believer  in  the  annual  pruning 
of  these  plants,  I say,  no  ; ■ leave  them  on  the  plants 
until  next  year,  and  then,  if  it  will  add  to  the  neat 
appearance  of  the  plant,  you  may  cut  them  away.  The 
^ season,  and  have  leaves  upon  them 

.and  the  ones  from  which  the  flowers  will  come  next  year  ’• 
If  It  wants  repotting  or  resurfacing,  it  should  be  done  at 
once,  using  good  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  likes  a 
sunny,  airy  place  in  a warm  stove  to  make  its  growth. 
— JI  rested  cool  and  kept  quite  drj-. 

IM.-Dlcksonia  (C.  Cooke).-This  is  a small  genus  of 

larg'e  family  (Polypodiaeiie).  They  are  very  handsome 
Tree  L eriis,  D.  autarctica  being  one  ot  the  \-ery  finest  of  all 
f ^ V ^ erns.  You  seem  to  be  much  disappointed 

that  they  c.-iii  never  be  so  small  as  the  plant  you  have  got 
for  the  species  named  but  if  you  pot  it  well,  using  some 
good  peat  and  loam,  drain  well,  it  will  soon  make  a hand- 
some  speemien.  Yon  can  also  have  the  black  table-topped 
species  (f>.  squai-rosa),  a native  of  New  Zealand,  with  a 
slender  bLyik  stem  and  a crown  of  beautiful  fronds  as  flat 
■as  a Ubie  top.  The  small  growing  kind  which  resembles 
U.  antarctiea  m growth  is  another  New  Zealand  kind 
named  D hbrosa,  and  if  you  would  like  to  have  variety 
try  Cyathea.  You  will  find  a beautiful  silver  Tree-Ferii 
in  L.  dealliata,  which  has  the  whole  underside  of  the 
fronds  thickly  coated  with  xvhite  powder.  If  you  want  to 
kno-.v  more  of  these  cool-house  species  kindly  let  me 
some  real  gems  amongst  them  I 
think  It  was  a great  pity  when  the  fashion  for  decorating 
our  conservatories  \vith  these  plants  fell  off.  They  must 
be  grown  in  a moist  atmosphere  and  the  syringe  used 
freely  about  them,  but  you  will  be  years  before  you  get 
them  up  from  young  plants  to  make  any  telling  effect  in 
.your  large  house.  Some  of  oni-  principal  nurserymen 
have  plants  with  tall  stems  and  beautiful  heads  of  fronds 
hut  If  you  cannot  suit  yourself  then,  get  some  stems 
miported  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ; hut  you  will 
hud  this  difficulty,  that  you  will  lia\  e to  wail  some  two  or 
three  j ears  before  the  heads  are  jiroperly  finished. — J.  J. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IVe  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  retnetnber  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  bg  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
lake  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Iiegi,iner.~Aw\y  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Fai-in  Nur- 
series, Tottenham,  London,  N. M A A' — Wriirhfs 

“Mushrooms  for  the  Million,"  171,  Fleet-street,  London, 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

f Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  ue  addressed  to  the.  Editor  of  Garduxinu  Illus- 
STR.XTEO,  37,  Southampton-strect,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— You  do  not  trouble 
us  too  much,  certainly  not.  5,  Antherieum  variegatum - 
3 and  4 Send  when  in  flower;  7,  Pteris  tremnia  - 6 Too 
much  shrivelled  to  decide  ; 2,  Looks  like  Draciena  nihra  - 
and  what  yon  call  a Palm  ajipcars  to  be  a species  of 

Dracien.a  aLso. ./runes  tFoo'/.— l,  Lycaste  .Skinneri  ; 2 

Miould  like  to  see  this  in  a fresh  state  ; 3,  Oneidium  spleii- 

didnm  ; 4,  Acacia  dealbala. ./.  IF.  Swinbourne  —Your 

Cattkya  appears  to  be  a variety  of  Cattleya  chocolense  ; 
we  should  like  to  see  itanother  season.  The  Zy^opetalums 
are  apparently  varieties  of  crinitum,  but  spoilt  throu'^h 
being  packed  in  ootton-wool.  Do  not  pack  the  flowersln 
this  material.— .y.  Phillips.— Triteleia.  ntiiflora  apparentlv 

Locestei-sJui-e.— Helleborus  viridis. IV  Moore  — 

Camellia  “Lady  dime’s  Blush." B.  B.  McCalhim, 

^tO)ichouiiQ, — Not  a Cactus,  but  Aloe  margaritacea. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Pollen  is  used  with  honey  and  xvater  for  feed- 
ing  tile  larvze,  and  that  collected  but  not  re- 
quired for  present  use  is  stored  in  the  worker 
cells  and  sealed  over  witli  wa.x.  Eoragino  in 
the  flowers  the  Bee  becomes  jiowdered  wTth°the 
pollen,  V hieh  it  brushes  from  its  bod3'  with  its 
tioiit  legs,  xvhich  are  provided  with  brushes  for 
this  pui])os6,  a.nd  collects  tind  kneads  it  up  into 
little  pellets,  xvhich  are  transferred  to  the 
hollows  of  the  hind  legs  provided  for  its  receo- 
tion  and  transportation.  Pollen  varies  in  colour 
according  to  the  kind  of  flower  from  which  it  is 
gathered,  and  it  is  very  interesting  on  a fine 
warm  day  in  spring  to  observe  the  Bees  crowd- 
ing home  to  the  hive  heavily  laden  With  pollen 
of  various  tints  from  dark-orange  to  pale  prim- 
rose. It  would  appear  that  in  each  of  its  ex- 
cursions a Bee  confines  its  foraging  operations 
9“'®  species  of  flower.  If  the  Bee  wandered 
indifferently  from  flower  to  flower  without 


selection,  the  fertilisation  would  he  imperfect, 
and  hybridisation  and  confusion  of  species  the 
consequence. 

Artificial  supplies.— Where  breeding  has 
been  stimulated  by  artificial  supplies,  it  is  nccos- 
sarj'to  continue  those  supplies  in  daily  increasing 
proportion  until  natural  supplies  become  sufli- 
cient.  In  fine,  bright  weather  the  Bees  will 
be  busy  gathering  from  the  limited  sources  at 
command,  and  it  is  well  to  assist  them  with 
artificial  food,  as  colonies  not  well  furnished 
with  natural  stores  will  be  induced  to  breed 
earlier  and  more  largely  if  small  supplies  be 
administered.  Breeding  goes  on  in  proportion 
to  the  income,  until  the  brood-nest  becomes 
occupied  with  honey,  or  the  increased  population 
of  workers  makes  the  income  greater  than  the 
consumption.  For  stimulating  strong,  heavy 
colonies,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  slice  off  the  cap- 
pings of  a few  honey-cells  daily  ; the  Bees  will 
remoxm  the  honey  from  the  uncapped  cells  and 
store  it  anew,  which  will  be  sufficiently  stimu- 
lative to  them,  and  brood  - reari-i-.g  will  he 
carrieil  on  in  daily  increasing  proportion. 
Stimulative  syrup  should  be  supplied  slowly  and 
continuously  by  means  of  a feeder,  and  the 
quantity  should  be  from  2 oz.  or  3 oz.  to  i lb.  to 
begin  with,  and  gradually  increasing  according 
to  the  strength  and  growth  of  the  colony.  Care 
must  be  taken  agaitist  too  rapid  a supply  of 
artificial  food,  or  brood-combs  will  become  filled 
with  stores,  and  a check  given  to  the  production 
of  brood.  Care  must  he  exercised  in  feeding 
lest  robbers  be  attracted.  It  is  good  policy  to 
contract  the  entrances  of  fed  hives,  for  which 
purpose  strips  of  perforated  zinc  will  be  found 
useful,  or  a strip  of  glass  the  full  width  of  the 
entrance  may  be  placed  upon  the  floor-board, 
resting  upon  the  front  of  the  hive,  so  as  to  allow 
exit  for  the  Bees  at  each  end.  The  feeders 
should  he  carefully  covered  up  so  that  the 
contents  maj’  not  be  got  from  the  outside.  In 
cold,  rough  weather  the  food  should  be  supplied 
ill  the  evening,  and  onlj'  as  much  given  as  can  be 
stored  in  a few  hours,  so  that  the  Bees  may 
become  quiet  and  at  rest  before  the  morning, 
for  if  food  be  supplied  in  the  daytime,  the  Bees, 
under  its  exciting  influence,  avill  venture  abroad 
ill  numbers,  and  many  perish  if  the  temperature 
is  low. 

Ri-lmoving  III ve.s.—  March  is  a good  month  in 
which  to  commence  Bee-keeping,  by  purchasing 
stocks  in  straw  hives  that  have  wintered  well. 
In  removing  hives  care  should  he  taken  in  so 
packing  them  as  to  avoid  the  displacement  of 
combs.  In  preparing  straw  skeps  for  travelling 
a distance,  they  may  be  inserted  and  placed 
in  cheese-boxes,  having  some  hay  in  the  bottom 
to  prevent  jarring,  and  coarse  sacking  or  canvas 
tied  over  to  confine  the  Bees.  They  thus  get 
abundance  of  air,  and  in  that  respect  travel 
safely.  A good  way  in  which  to  keep  the  combs 
steady  and  firm  is  to  push  wedges  of  crumpled 
newspaper  or  drapers’  tissue  between  the  combs 
as  tightly  as  the  comlis  will  bear.  These  wedges 
being  somewhat  elastic  prevent  the  jarring  of 
the  combs.  In  cool  weather,  there  is  not  so  much 
risk  of  combs  becoming  displaced,  and  stocks 
may  then  be  moved  with  greater  safety,  the 
inverting  of  the  hive  not  being  so  necessarj’. 
The  admission  of  plenty  of  air  into  the  hives  is 
a great  point  in  the  successful  removal  of  stocks 
of  Bees  ; still  hives  of  old  tough  comb,  with 
sticks  passed  through  them,  maj'  be  safely 
moved  by  first  nailing  them  to  their  floor  boards, 
covering  the  entrance  and  crown  hole  with  per- 
forated zinc,  and  tying  them  to  their  board  with 
cord.  In  moving  stocks  in  frame  hives  the  bar- 
frames  are  fixed  quite  firmly  by  means  of  strips 
of  wood  being  nailed  to  the  floor-board  at  each 
end  of  the  frames,  the  Bees  bemg  confined  in 
the  hive  by  perforated  zinc  nailed  over  the 
entrance  and  also  over  the  tojis  of  the  frames  in 
place  of  the  quilt,  and  being  so  placed  as  to 
allow  the  Bees  to  pas.s  freelj'  betxi  een  it  and  the 
top  liars.  The  excitement  and  commotion  of 
the  Bees  on  being  removed  greatly  increases 
the  internal  heat,  so  much  so  that  no  kind  of 
hive  will  travel  safely  which  contains  neavly 
made  comb.  S.  S.  G.,  Sturminster  y^etctoii. 


Dratvlngs  for  “ Gardening.”— Reaeftrs  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to  get  specimens  of 
beautiful  or  rare  flowers  and  good  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  drawing.  The  drawings  so  made  will  be  engraved  in 
the  best  manner  and  wiU  appear  in  due  course  in 
Gardkmno  Illcstratkd. 


March  24,  1894 


GARDEmJVG  ILLUSTRATED. 


CARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1894. 

The  Editor  of  Garden  and  Gardening  lUmfrated 
begs  to  announce  another  photographic  competi- 
tion for  the  season  1894. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Claftn  I. — Country  Houses  and  Gardens. — A 
prize  of  Seven  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the 
best  series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs  of 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old 
English  houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly 
showing  the  beauty  of  tlie  house  in  relation  to 
the  garden  and  the  home  landscape.  Picturesque 
old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  may  be  include<l. 

Class  2. — Water  Gardens  and  River-side 
Pictures. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
set  of  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  beautiful 
examples  of  natural  or  artificial  lakes,  with 
aipiatic  and  water-side  plants,  river-side  and 
streamlet  vegetation. 

Class  .3. — Groups  of  Native  Trees. — A 
prize  of  a well-bound  copy  of  Loudon’s 
“ Arboi’etum  Brittanicum”  (8  vols.),  or  Five 
Guineas,  for  the  best  photographs  of  natural 
groups,  or  colonies,  or  very  picturescpie  speci- 
mens, of  trees,  natives  of,  or  naturalised  in, 
these  islands.  These  trees  are : — Oak,  Ash, 
JFillow,  Beech,  Birch,  Hornbeam,  Aspen,  White 
Poplar,  Grey  Poplar,  Black  Pojdar,  Field  Maple, 
Crab,  Hawthorn,  White  Beam,  Wild  Cherry, 
Holly,  Wild  Pear,  JRowan,  Sycamore,  Sloe, 
Bullace,  Service-tree,  Yew,  Scotch  Fir,  Junijjer, 
Alder,  Witch  Elm,  Elm,  Bird  Cherry,  Elder, 
Medlar,  Lime. 

Class  4. — Picturesque  Orchards. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  not  less 
than  six  photographs  of  picturesque  orchards 
and  old  orchard-trees.  Old  orchards,  often 
beautiful,  become  pictures  in  diversified  situa- 
tions in  the  orchard  counties  of  the  West.  These 
photographs  may  be  taken  at  any  or  at  various 
seasons. 

Class  5. — Groups  of  Wii.d  Flowers  and 
Shrubs. — A prize  of  a fine  copy  of  Curtis’s 
“Flora  Londinensis  ” (2  vols.),  containing  the 
finest  plates  of  our  native  flowers  ever  published, 
or  its  value  in  money  (Seven  Pounds),  for  the 
best  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  groups 
of  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  in  bloom.  Shrubs, 
such  as  Hone3’.suckle,  Viburnum,  or  any  other 
native  ones,  whether  in  hedgerows  or  natural 
groups,  may  be  included. 

Class  C. — Picturesque  Woodland  Drives, 
Pretty  Grass-roads  in  Parks,  and  Grass- 
walks  in  Gardens. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas 
for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of  pic- 
turesque eitects  of  this  kind,  either  in  forests  like 
St.  Leonard’s,  flipping,  or  in  the  many  beautiful 
private  parks  and  woodlands  scattered  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms. 

Class  7. — Natural  Fernerie,". — A prize 
of  Five  (Juineas  for  the  best  series  of  photo 
graphs  of  natural  I’erneries.  In  Wales,  Ireland, 
tlie  mountains  of  Northern  England,  Scotland, 
about  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  even  in  low- 
land places  there  are  many  beautiful  pictures 
of  natural  Fern-gardens,  often  with  wild  flowers 
intermingled.  No  garden  Ferneries,  however 
artistic,  should  be  included  in  this  class. 

Class  8. — Native  and  other  Hardy 

Ferns. — A prize  of  fl’ivE  Guineas  for  the  best 
series  of  photographs  of  single  specimens,  or 
groups,  of  species  or  varieties  of  Britisli, 
American,  European,  or  anj’  other  hard}'  Ferns 
planted  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots.  These,  in 
distinction  to  preceding,  must  include  cultivated 
Ferns  and  garden  ferneries  only. 

Class  9. — A prize  of  Five  Guinea.?  for  the 
best  water-colour  drawing  of  any  beautiful 
new  or  rare  flower,  drawn  life-size. 

Class  10. — Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of 
Five  Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  garden  fruits  : Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  or  any  other 
fruit  grown  in  Britain,  or  bush  - fruits,  to 
be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in  dishes.  No 
prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes,  or  of  which  the 
reduction  is  excessive. 

Class  11. — li'LowERiNG  Plants. — A prize 
of  fl'iVE  Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best 
collection  of  photograplis  of  flowering  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  This 
series  may  include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 


Class  12.— CoTTAOERs’  Gardens. — A Prize  of 
Three  Guineas  for  not  less  than  three  photo- 
graphs of  the  prettiest  cottage  gardens  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  workmen. 

Class  13.— Tow'N  Parks  and  Gardens.— A 
Prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not  less  than  six 
photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Parks  and 
Gardens  in  cities  and  towns  (public  and  private). 

Class  14.— A prize  of  Mr.  George  Maws’ 
“Genus  Crocus”  (or  Five  Guineas)  for  the 
best  photographs  of  alpine  flower  and  rock- 
gardens  showing  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful 
arrangements  of  rock-gardens. 

All  competitors  not  winning  a prize  will  for 
each  photograpli  chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half- 
a-guinea.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  jiliotographs  the  competition 
will  be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in 
November,  1894. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  Jloicers  or  plants  shonld 
not  be  arranged  in  rases  with  ptatierns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  compietition  irilh  dowers.  Figures  oj 
men  or  women,  barrows,  ivatering-pots,  rakes, 
hoes,  rollers,  and  other  implements,  iron 
railings,  vnres,  or  iron  suppeorts  of  any  kind, 
labels,  and  all  like  objects  should  he  omitted 
from  these  photographs.  The  intention  i 
show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  well  when  the  pjhotograpAer  is 
conf  used  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  flowers 
are  ineffective  u'hen  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  should  be  brought  low  down  for  such. 
All  pjhotoyraphs  .should  he  mounted  singly,  and 
not  several  on  a card.  They  shoidd  not  bt 
mounted  on  cards  u'ith  black  backs,  and  the 
photograpihs  should  not  be  less  in  size  than  5 inches 
by  j inches.  In  many  of  the  photographs  sent  in 
for  our  last  competition  the  subjects  were  much 
overcrowded.  The  following  are  the  miles  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors  — 

First.— T/ie  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
sion of  either  the  sender  or  others  ; but  the  source  whence 
they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no  limit  n.t  to 
number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Fditor  is  to  have  the  right 
of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the  chosen  photographs. 
The  photographs  may  be  printed  on  any  good  paper  that 
shows  the.'subjects  dearly  ; bvt  those  on  albumenized  paper 
are  preferred  for  engravmg. 

Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  objects  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  very  important,  and,  therefore,  black  backs  to  the 
photographs  should  be  avoided. 

Third. — AH  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  S'!,  SouthampUm-street, 
Covent-garden,  London,  II'.C.,  and  the  class  for  which 
the  photographs  arc  intended  should  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  which  must  also  be  labelled  “ Photographic 
Competition."  All  competitors  wishing  their  photographs 
returned,  if  not  successful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps 
of  sufficient  value  far  that  purpose. 


STOI»! 

on  PACKETS  OF  GENUINE  FLOWER 

SEEDS,  9(1.,  free,  including  several  Novelties — 
Triumph  Aster,  Comet  Aster,  Mignon  Aster,  Stock,  Zinnias, 
&c.  Given  Gratis  to  every  purchaser  1 Packet  of  White  Dres- 
den Perpetual  Stock.  Full  cultural  instnictions  on  every 
packet.  Money  retuined  ii  not  approved. 

HAVING  MORE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

than  I have  room  for,  will  send  20  varieties  carriage 
paid,  3s.  3d. : 2 pints  Peas,  pint  Broad  Beans,  i>int  Kidney 
iJeans  ; large  packet  following:  Savoy,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  Cabbage,  Celery,  Cucumber,  Marrow, 
Lettuce,  Onions,  Beet,  Carrot,  I’arsley,  Turnip,  Iladish. 

G.  F.  LETTS,  West  Haddon,  Rugby. 


pIOHARDIA  “LITTLE  GfllM,”  true,  5s.  per 

doz.,  from  single  pots,  post  free.  Cash.— THOMAS 
R()GERS,  Nurseryman,  I^odsworth,  Petworth. 


nrVKN  AWAV,  ({RATIS.—Six  Exhibition 

^ Fuehsia-plants,  well-rootedand  healthy,  from  specimens  for 
which  1 gained  first  prize,  Waterloo,  &c.,  to  all  purchasers  of 
2s.  6d.  Collection  Flower  Seeds,  20  pkts , distinct  sorts, 
including  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias, 
Petunias,  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  &c. ; all  very  choice.  12 
mixed  greenhouse  plants,  Is.  3d.  12  Calceolarias,  Is.  3d.  20 
Tomato-plants,  the  sort  I grow  for  market,  Is.  3d.  fi  semi- 
double  (.Teraniums,  l.s.  3d.— INGHAM,  Maghull,  nr.  Ij'pool. 

HALfl’FfllNNY  PACKETS  SEI7DS,  7d.  dozen, 

postpaid.  Penny  plants,  transplanted  roots,  Is.  doz., 
all  best  3ort.s.  List.— PHILLIPS,  52,  South  Norwood-hill. 


THE  VALLEY.  — Flowering 

crowns,  Is.  6d.  100;  500,  Os.  Gd.,  free.  Double  Rockets, 
Is.  dozen,  free. — A.  SIMMONS,  65,  East-street,  Horncastle. 


r ILIflkS  OF 

-LJ  crowr 


pALCEOLARlAS. 

^ struck.  6s.  ner  100  : 5i 


Golden  Gem,  autumn- 
struck,  6s.  per  100  ; 50,  3.s.  Lobelia  Brighton  (dark  var- 
iety), 3s.  6d.  per  100,  free.  Terms  cash.— W.  BARNES,  2, 
Belfast-street,  Hove,  Brighton,  Sussex. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

19".— Preserving  eggs.— Having  more  egg,s  than 
I reiiuire,  I wish  to  preserve  alioul  six  every  clay,  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  nest,  and  sliall  be  mueh  obliged  if  any- 
one can  give  me  a good  recipe?  If  a large  vessel  is  used, 
the  earliest  preserved  would  lie  the  last  to  lie  taken  out. 
Would  it  he  better  to  use  small  jars,  and  how  long  would 
it  be  safe  to  leave  them  before  using?— Martha. 

194. — Leghorn  Brahmas.— Would  “ Doulting”  in- 

form me  if  Leghorn  Brahmas  would  he  suitalile  for  a run 
where  there  is  no  Ura.ss,  but  plenty  of  green  food  supplied  ? 
Could  he  also  inform  me  where  I could  purchase  eggs  of 
the  above  mixed  strains,  or  chickens  wlien  hatched,  or  it 
he  could  tell  me  where  1 could  buy  two  or  three  Brahma 
hens  and  a Leghorn  cock  for  sake  of  getting  the  egg.s  ?- 
C.  Marriott.  

BIRDS. 

195. — Treatment  of  Canaries.— Would  someone 
kindly  give  me  a few  hints  on  breeding,  feeding,  and 
general  treatment  of  Canaries?— C.  S. 

1911.— Treatment  of  aThrush.— Will  someonegive 
directions  for  the  care  of  a Tlirusli  ; also  how  to  bring  up 
young  Blackbirds,  food,  size  of  cage,  &c.  ; also  how  to  tell 
male  from  female  when  young  ?— C.  C. 


pHRYSANTHEMUM,  Is.  per  doz.,  rooted, 

vJ  carefully  named  and  packed,  free  by  post.— BANHAM, 
I,  Laburnum  Villas,  Carshalton,  Surrey. 


DRIGHT  BLUE  FORGET-ME-NOTS  to  flower 

D immediately,  4 plants,  Is.  Single  Cornflowers,  mixed 
colours.  Is.  6d.  doz.  Scotch  Y'ellow  Poppy,  4,  Is.,  free.— 
BROUGHTON,  Teston,  Maidstone. 


DODMIN  POULTRY  AND  CHRYSANTHE 

mum  SHOW.— Preliminary  Notice.  The  second  annua 


show  will  be  held  on  the  14th  November,  1894. 
EDYREAN,  Hon.  Sec.,  Bodmin,  12  March,  1894. 


annual 
R.  P. 


SPECIAL  Ofl’fl’ER. — Having  sold  over  6,000 

^ Bulbs  in  three  weeks,  to  clear  my  stock  will  send  10  grand 
Liliums  as  before  and  18  Gladiolus,  4s.  6d.  ; or  12  Liliuras  and 
6 Gladiolus,  43.  No  auratum  sent  under  9 inches.  Auratums, 
9 inches,  4s.  6d.  doz. ; 6,  2s.  9d.  Larger,  Cs.  doz.  ; 6.  3s.  Gd. 
Grand  exhibition  bulbs,  11-13  inches,  3,  2s.  6d.  ; 6,  4s.  9d.  ; 12, 
9s.  6d.  Smaller,  2s.  9d.  doz.,  all  free.  My  Spiing  List  of 
bedding  plants  is  now  ready,  post  free.— F.  CLARK,  8, 
Almond-road,  Lower  Tottenham.  


THE 


EXCELSIOR  GREENHOUSE 
COLLECTION. 


q REGAL  PELARGONIUMS,  3 Zonal,  3 Ivy- 

G leaf,  3 Fuchsias,  1 Swainsonia,  1 Petunia,  1 Hydrangea, 
t Diplacus,  1 Marguerite,  all  July  stnick.  1 Grevillea, 
1 Tradescantia,  2 Coleus,  2 Tuberous  Begonias,  4Chrysanthe, 
mum,  5s.,  free.  Bedding  Geraniums  in  var.,  autumn-struck - 
25  for  2s.  6d. ; Golden  Gem  Calceolaria,  same  price.  Hardy 
Perennials,  strong  plants,  Carnations,  Single  Pyrethnnns, 
A(iuilegia  chrysantha,  (iaillardia  hybrida,  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
is.  6d.  per  doz.  2s.  6(1.  orders  free.  Testimonial  from  M.  G. 
Lawes,  Newcastle-on-Tyne : “Sir,— Plants  safe  to  hand  and 
very  satisfactory.  ” Trial  order  respectfully  solicited. 
JOHN  EWART, 

MARSH  GARDENS.  ELLENBOROUGH.  MARYPORT. 


pARNATlONB,  1 doz.,  3s.  6d.,  including  Ger- 

^ mania,  R.  Hole,  Raby,  &c.  Thousands  of  named  Carnations. 
Herbaceous  Plants.  Lists.— HOPKINS,  Mere,  Knutsford. 


HAHLIA  PLANTS. — 1-  of  Show,  Cactus,  or 

Pompone,  2s.  6d.  ; 24,  4s.  9d.  12  single,  2s.  3d.  Mixed  cut- 
tings, 50, 3s.  6d.—  W.  JACKSON.  Kettleshulme.Whaleybridge. 


pALCEULARiAS. — Golden  Gem,  4s.  6d.  per 

^ 100,  35s.  per  1,000.  Strong  plants.— CRISP  &;  JONES, 
Zennor-road  Nursery,  Balham,  London. 


pERANlU-MiS,  Autumn-struck,  well-rooted, 

^ healthy.- Henry  Jacoby,  Master  ChrLstine,  Is.  9d.  doz.  ; 
10s.  6d.  ioo.  Scarlet  Vesuvius,  Tom  Thumb,  Jean  Sisley,  Is.  6d. 
doz.  ; 8s.  100.  Silver-edged,  Is.  8d.  doz.  ; 9s.  6d.  100.  Bronze, 
2s.  doz.  Mrs.  Pollock,  2s.  6d.  doz.,  free.  — CHARLES 
MORFETT,  Robertsbridge,  Sussex. 


nAHLIAS. 

" Show,  Pom 


— Finest  varieties  only  of  the 

Pompon,  and  Cactus ; strong  pot-roots  for  pro- 
pagation and  early  bloom,  5s.  per  dozen,  post  free.  Cata- 
logue free. — JOHN  THORNTON,  Lumb  Hall,  Driglilington, 
Bradford. 

^ SPARA(;IU8. — Good  strong,  healthy,  3-year, 

-Ti.  true  “Giant”  Asparagus  roots,  4.s.  6d.  per  100,  packed 
and  carriage  paid.  Every  garden  should  contain  an  Asparagus- 
bed;  they  are  simply  made,  and  now  is  the  season  to  make  them. 
—BIRD  & VALLANCE.  Nurserymen,  Downham,  Norfolk. 


rpo  ENSURE  A I'EREECT  LAWN  sow 

J-  Caraway’s  Only  the  Best  Lawn  Grass  Is.  per  lb.,  or  post 
free  Is.  3d. ; 4 lb.  for  4s.  9d. ; 20s.  per  bushei,  carriage  paid.— 
(tARAWAY  & CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Clifton.  Bristol. 


flLD  CRIMSON  CLOVE  CARNATIONS, 

V strong  rooted  layers,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Gloire  de  Nancy, 
3s.  per  dozen.  Germania,  strong  plants  in  3hin.  pots,  4s.  per 
dozen,  carriage  free. — JOHNSON  & CO.,  The  Nurseries, 
Hampton. 

QT.  BRIGID  ROYAL  CROWN  ANEMONES. 

—The  finest  strain  in  cultivation  of  this  grand  Irish 
flower.  Our  seed  is  fiom  the  stock  of  the  original  raiser,  and 
carefully  re-selected.  Packets,  with  instructions,  Is.  and  2s.  6d., 
post  free.— EDMONDS<9N  BROS.,  10.  Dame-street,  Dublin. 


■\7IGOR’8  PLOWEK  and  PLAiST  PUUlJ  (as 

V BuppUed  to  the  Royal  Family  and  the  London  County 
Coun  ‘il)  is  the  best  fertiliser  for  all  garden  crops.  Hold  n 
pacKcts,  4d.  and  Is.,  and  in  tins,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6('  , 
by  leading  florists  and  seedsmen,  or  from— VIGOR  & CO., 
120,  Marylebone-road,  London. 


|V|  U VV  IS  the  TIME  to  PLAN  i CARNATIONS. 

LN  — On  receipt  of  P.O.  for  Gs.  we  will  send,  post  free, 
one  each  Alice  Ayres,  Germania  (yellow),  Goldfinder,  Gloire 
de  Nancy,  Lady  Agnes  (best  pih^),  Mrs.  F.  Watts  and  Mrs. 
Muir  (white),  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  Salamander,  and  3 Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole  (salmon-apricot),  the  best  for  cutting.  Mrs. 
Sinkins  and  Lady  Blanche  Pinks,  4s.  per  dozen.— GARAWAY 
Sl  CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


rjWARE  ROSES.— BEST  NAMED  EXHI- 

BITION  varieties,  our  selection,  1 dozen  free  by  post  on 
receipt  of  6s.— v!«ARAWAY  & CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Clifton, 
Bristol.  


GARAWAY 

Bristol. 


NOW.-GARAWAY’S  ASPARAGUS 

beet  quality,  3s.  per  100,  cash  with  order. — 
& CO.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Clifton, 


OUHUBERTIA  GRANDlfl’LORA,  the  freest 

C flowering  white  creeper  for  conservatory,  very  sweet- 
scented.  Nice  plants,  in  24-ineh  pots,  ready  for  repotting, 
Is.  9d.  each.— GARAWAY'  & CO.,  Durdliam  Down,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 
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PANSIES  AND  VIOLAS. 

My  Collection  is  the  finest  in  existence. 
Look  at  the  varieties  offered  and  the 
prices. 

My  103.  13  Fancy  Pansies  includes  Col.  StirlinK^ 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Duncan,  S.  I>.  Muvric,  leading  1804  varieties  showr. 
on  Mr.  C.  Kay's  Prize  stand  at  Edinburgh  last  year;  also  li. 
Sifupson,  Dr.  Bostock,  H.  Irving,  Mrs.  T.  Morton,  L.  F. 
Tresson,  Mrs.  C.  Kay,  Mrs.  D.  Jolinstone,  Mrs.  Black,  Mrs. 
Paterson,  Miss  Abercrombie,  all  1893  var. 

My  7s.  6d.  13  includes S.  Wilson,  J.  Lawson,  ^ems  for 
1S91;  Mrs.  D.  Johnstone,  Maud  Black,  C.  U.  Johnstone, 
I-.  V.  Tresson,  A.  McIntosh,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  D.  Saunders, 
T.  (lardner,  A.  llilmonr,  A.  .lohnstone,  A.  Stark,  all  1803  var. 

My  5s.  13  includes  W.  H.  Cl.ark,  a splendid  1894  var  ; 
A.  McLean,  L.  F.  Tresson,  Mrs.  F.  Irvine,  Mrs.  C.  Kay, 
Maud  Black,  Betsy  Johnstouc,  1893  varieties. 

My  3s.  13  includes  Mrs.  Smith  (new),  Emmeline,  Miss 
Cullens,  I.  Kerr,  Bella  Johnstone,  1893  varieties. 

My  5s.  13  Show  Pansies  includes  R.  Wliite,  1894  ; 

M.  Campbell,  Miss  Oramb,  R.  Henderson,  T.  Robinson,  S. 
Fyfe,  B.  Wilson,  Mr.s.  D.  Baxter,  R.  Gardner,  Sir  W.  Arrol, 

N.  Turner,  J.  Olding,  ISI.  Stewart,  all  1893  varieties. 

MIy  3s.  13  i ncludes  1^1.  Campbell,  R.  Henderson,  T 
Robinson,  Sir.  W.  Arrol,  J.  E.  Martin,  1893  varieties. 

The  best  13  Violas  in  cultivation  for  5s.  Miss  E. 
Renk,  Hibernia,  J.  Bell,  1894  varieties;  Blue  Gown,  Blu.'^h 
C)ueen,  Sylvia,  White  Duchess,  Mr.s.  C.  F.  Gordon,  Mrs.  D. 
Ferguson,  Yellow  King,  King  of  Whites,  Edina,  1893  varieties ; 
H.  W.  Stewart. 

My  3s.  Gd.  13  includes  Miss  E.  Renk,  J.  Bell,  Mrs.  D. 
Ferguson,  Sylvia,  and  White  Duchess. 

My  2s.  6d.  13  includes  Mrs.  J.  T.  Ferrier  (new),  Airs. 
D.  Ferguson,  Beautiful  Snow,  Lemon  C^ioen,  Rob  Roy,  an<l 
Laverock,  1393  varieties. 

New  Rayless  Violas,  the  t^ems  of  llie  lot.  My 
dozen  im-ludes  Cordelia  (new).  Boivier  Wilcli  (new),  Blue 
(iown.  Sweet  Lavender,  Blush  (jueen,  &r. 

New  Violettas,  powerfully  and  .sweetly  scented. 
My  4s.  dozen  includes  Old  Gold,  Summer  Cloud,  Marginata, 
Snowdrift,  INI.  Steel,  &c.  , 

CATALOGUES  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

S.  PYE,  Catterall,  Garstang. 


ATTRACTIVE  OFFER. 

WE  SELL  TO  ADVERTISE.— 1(J(»  packets 

’ " of  Choice  Flower  Seeds  iu  100  finest  sorts  with  name, 
de.scription,  and  diredions  for  growing  on  each.  Aster, 
Stock,  Mignonette,  Godetia,  Sunflower,  i:c.,  &c.  All  guaran- 
teed seeds.  Price,  Is.  Cd.  ; free,  Is.  9d.  100  Choice  Flower 

Roots  for  summer  and  autumn  bloom,  po.st  free,  Is.  Od.  lOU 
Choice  Flowering  Perennials,  Starworts,  Delpliiniums, 
Rockets,  Pansies,  kc.,  post  free,  Is.  9d. 

THE  ROYAL  MEATH  SEED  & NURSERY  ESTABLISHMENT, 
KELLS,  M EATH. 


DAHLIAS  A SPECIALITY 

12  New  and  real  Cactus  Dahlias,  5s. 

12  Cactus  and  Decorative  do.,  3s.  6d. 

12  Show  and  Fancy  do.,  4s.  6d. 

12  Pompone,  grand  varietiesfor  cutting  and  e.xhibition,  4s.  Cd. 
12  Singles,  splendid  colours,  3s.  Gd. 

All  the  above  are  of  the  best  quality  only,  and  exhibited  all 
overjEngland.  Carriage  paid. 

HUMPHRIES,  F.R.H.S., 

NURSERYMAN,  CHIPPENHAM. 


STRONG  PLANTS. 

12  Geraniums,  Pearson's  new  and  choice  varieties,  3s.  C<1. 

12  do..  Scarlet  Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  ; 7s.  6d.  per  190. 

12  do.,  Henry  Jacoby,  crimson.  Is.  Cd.  ; 10s.  6d.  per  1(X). 

12  do.,  Queen  of  Belgians,  white,  Is.  Gd.  ; 10s.  Gd.  per  lUO. 

12  do.,  Le  Elegante,  Variegated  Ivy-leaf,  2s.  Gd. 

12  Calceolaria  Golden  Gem,  Is.  3d.  ; 7s.  per  100. 

100  Lobelia  Emp.  William,  2s.  3d.  12  Heliotrope,  dark.  Is.  3d 
List  of  other  varieties,  free.  All  well  packed,  carriage  paid* 
HUMPHRIES,  Nurseryman,  CHIPPENHAM! 


■pOPPY. — Norman  Guest,  most  charming  and 
-h  captivating  flowers,  mixed  colours,  cardinal,  pink,  fine 
delicate  stripes,  edged,  toned  and  white,  single  and  double, 
suitable  for  cutting,  a button-hole  novelty.  9d.  packet,  post 
free.— PEARSON,  Tngleby,  Higher  Traimiere.  Clieshire. 


n KKANIUMS.  — Autumn-rooted  cuttings  : 

^ Henry  Jacoby,  Flower  of  Spring,  Crystal  Palace  Gem, 
and  Golden  Harry  Hieover,  Is.  Gd.  tloz. ; 9s.  100.  Mrs.  Pollock, 
Is.  9d.  doz.  Cuttings  of  above,  2s.  100,  post  free  foreash.— 
LOCKE,  The  Cottage,  Church-path,  Woking. 


A NOVELTY  IN  CREEPERS. — Immense 

Pink  and  White  BELLBINDS,  climb  50  feet  each  year, 
covering  hou.se  with  myriads  of  Idooms,  4 inches  across,  all 
summer  and  autumn.  Strong,  Is.  each,  flower  this  year.— 
ELWELL  BROS. 


nUCUMBER  PLANl  8. — Improved  Telegraph, 
^ Cd.each.  TOMATO  PliANTS:  Perfection,  CheminRouL'^e, 
&.C..13.  doz.  CHRYSANTHEMUM.S.  Rootednamed varieties, 
9d.  doz.  BEDDING  PLANTS.  Hardy,  half-hardy,  List  free. 
LOBELIAS.  Emperor.  3s.  100.— ELWELL  BROS.,  Enfield. 


TPERNS  from  DEVON8HIHE,  CORNWALL, 

•h  and  SOMERSET. — Instruction  book  for  making  rockery, 
planting,  &c.,  with  each  5s.  order.  12  named  varieties.  7s.  per 
100;  30,  Parcel  Post,  2s.  3d.:  50  large,  3s.  Gd.,  post  free. 
Catalogue,  2d.  Established  30  years. — GILL,  Lodging-house, 
Lynton,  North  Devon. 


GERANIUMS.  — Rooted  cuttings,  carriage 

paid  by  Parcels  Post  for  cash  with  order.  Charles 
French,  formerly  of  Robertsbridge,  has  Scarlet  Vesuvius, 
l3.  3a.  dozen;  7s.  lOO.-CHARLES  FRENCH,  Pound  Field. 
Boar  s Head,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


I^EW  PINK  HER  MAJESTY. — The  finest 

Tv  White  Pink  incuUivation,  2s.  Gd.  doz.,  car.  i)d.  Cash  with 
order.— MOFFAT^ SON,  BotanicNiirBery,  Biggleswade.  Be d 8 . 


IF  YOU  WISH 

YOUR 

CARDEN  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
PURSUITS 

To  toe  a thorough  success. 

Write  £<ir 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Of  ffirst-eUiss  Seudi,  all  Oie  necessary 
(ianlenina  Tools,  Syringes,  Fumi- 
gators.  Insecticides,  tcc.,  kc., 

With  Price.-i  and  Fall  Descrqition, 
Fo.st  Free. 

DAWKINS  & CO., 

Hoi'tu'ultarfd  Iinjih  /in-nt Mau  u/(U‘tnrn’^i 

Warstone  ParaUc, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


DAWKINS 
Warstone  - 
I*arade, 


120  BEDDINC  PLANTS  FOR  5s, 

■OyiLLlAM  BADMAN  olfers  hi.s  5s.  BOX  OF 

V*  PJ,,ANTS,  containing  GO  Geraniums  of  sorts,  15  blue 
Jjolielia,  10  Fuchsias,  10  l)lue  Ageratum,  10  Calceolaria,  10 
sweet  Heliotrope,  5 scarlet  Trnpuiolum.  All  well  rooted,  and 
sure  to  give  satisfaction.  Half  the  above  for  2.s.  Gd.  Post 
free  Od.  and  G<1.  extra. 

P.O.O.  with  order. 

Cemetery  Nursery,  Gravesend. 


LILIUM  AURATUM. 

Grand  Bulbs,  C,  2s.  Gd. ; 12. 4s.  Cd.  ; extra  large,  G,  4s.  ; 12,  7s.  Cd. 

specimen  bulbs,  3,  3s.  ; 12, 10s.  Cd. 

L.  A.  RUBRO-VITTATU?d,  rare,  crimson  band,  2s.  Cd. ; 3,  6s. 
Ij.  A.  VIROINALE,  rare,  gold  band,  spotless,  2s.  Gd.  ; 3,  Gs. 
]j.  A.  PICTUM,  rare,  red  and  yellow  band,  2s.  ; 3,  5s. 
li.  A.  PLATYPHVLLUM,  gigantic  flowers,  Is.  ; 10s.  Cd.  doz. 

One  each  of  the  above,  5 bulbs,  7s.  Gd. 

LILIUM  KRAMERI,  beautiful  pink,  3.  2s. ; 12,  7s. 

All  Bulbs  are  in  perfect  condition.  Carriage  paid. 
JINKINGS  k CO.,  Direct  Importers,  Eversholt-street, 
London,  N.W^ 


■y^ORTH  £1  eacli. — Amateur’s  Garden  Guide, 

• * 64  pages,  100  Illustrations,  to  be  given  away  with  every 

order  by  sending  this  ailvt.  Look  at  otlier  advts.  for  other  gifU. 

p KEENHOUSE  COLLECTION. — 12  plants, 

^ Is.  3d.  Primulas,  Isolcpis,  Sedum,  Aralia,  Calla,  Ferns, 
Hydrangea,  Coleus,  Agapanthus,  Palm,  Veronica,  kc. 


50,000  plants,  Is.  3d. ; 50  fronds,  Is.  3d. ; 1 large  Mdhr., 

Is.  3d.  G greenhouse  Ferns,  Is.  3d.  25  mixed  Ferns,  Is.  3d. 


tXAVING  MORE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

IT  than  we  can  pot  will  send  25  for  Is.  3d.,  free.  All  best. 

ofT Ann  BEAUTIFUL  COLE us.  —Sample 

C for  Is.  3d.  6 named  Tuberous  Begonias,  ill 
6 colours,  Is.  3d.  6 exhibition  Gloxinias,  Is.  3d. 


"IWrARGUERITES,  hardy  perennial,  23 

I-VX  Is.  3U.  25  Pansies,  Is.  3d.  6 Irish  Ivy,  Is.  3d.  6 S 
Briers,  Is.  3d.  G Agapanthus,  Is.  3d. 


for 

Sweet 


TTIELYTRA  SPEGTABILIS  (the  Bleeding 

-L'  Heart  Tree),  6 for  Is.  3d.  Gladiolus,  named,  6,  Is.  3d. 
G.  the  Bride,  12,  Is.  3d.  Hyacinthus  candicans,  G,  Is.  3d. 
Lilium  Harrisi,  2.  Is.  3d.  L.  auratum,  2,  Is,  3d. 


Af\  PACKETS  of  beautiful  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Is.  3(,i.  25  beautiful  illustrated,  Is.  3d.  Seeds,  2d. 

packet;  12,  Is.  Gd.  : Primula,  Cineraria,  Calceolaria,  Begonia, 
Gloxinia,  Cyclamen,  Auricula,  Cyperus,  Musk,  Cucumber, 
Palms,  Dahlias,  S.  William,  Stocks,  Asters,  Lobelia,  Holly- 
hocks, or  any  other  seed.  G Red-Hot  Pokers,  Is.  3d.  All 
carriage  paM.— TURNER.  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helen's. 

rPHE  SCARLEr  COLUMBINE.— Distinct, 

J-  striking,  ami  elegant.  Absolutely  hardy  and  easy  toman- 
age.  3 well-rooted  plants,  Is.,  free,  with  directions. — 
JOHN  RAYNER,  Highfield.  Southampton. 


Everlasting  sunflower.  — Gives 

sheaves  of  golden  flowers,  grand  in  garden  and  for  cut- 
ting, flourishes  anywhere,  increases  yearly,  4 good  roots,  Is. 
free,  with  directions.— RAYNER,  as  above. 


A GEM  FOR  hanging  BASKETS.— 

Trailing  Bellflower  (Campanula  fragilis),  wreaths  of 
lovely  salver-shaped  blue  flowers,  hardy,  easily  grown,  3 well- 
rooted  plants,  Is.,  free,  with  directions. — RAYNER. 

rPHE  SCARLET  AND  GOLD  CLIMBER 

(Tropieolum  tuberosum). — Robust  growth,  rich  foliage, 
brilliant  bloom,  adorns  garden,  table,  button-hole,  succeeds 
in  poorest  soil ; 2 good  roots,  Is.,  free,  with  directions.- 
K.A.YNKR,  as  above.  12th  season 


HLEMATTS,  &c. — 10  var.,  3.s.  ; 5 var.,  Is.  Gd. ; 

^ 3 var.,  Is.  Roses,  12  var.,  3s.;  3 var.,  red.  white,  yel., 
Is.  3d. ; extra  strong,  free.  Cucumber  (Tel.  Rol),  30  seeds.  Cd.  ; 
500,  5.S.  Seeds,  rarest,  newest,  cheapest.  C’arnations,  500  var., 
8s.  Get  List— will  pay  you.— BROUNT,  Crowboro’,  Sussex. 

PARNa:TION.S  and  PICOTEES.  — Finest 

exhibition  sorts,  grand  stuff,  well-rooted,  true  to  name, 
4s.  Gd.  doz.— WM.  KENYON,  Walmesley,  Bury,  Lancashire. 


1 9 (UiAND  NAMED  CARNATIONS  or 

PICOTEES,  3s. ; 12  grand  yellow  ground,  5s.  Seed 
from  above,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  Free  for  casli.*  Cata- 
logue post  free.  Watch  for  my  Pansy  advt. — FREDERICK 
HOOPER,  Carnation  Grower,  Bath. 


Dahlia  cuttings. — show,  Fancy,  Cactus, 

I'ompone,  25,  2s. : 50,  3.s.  Gd.  ; 100,  G.s.,  best  exhibition 
varieties,  carefully  named.— PRICE  k SON,  Florist,  King- 
stanley,  Gloucestersliire. 


DAVIS’S  BEGONIAS.— A .Special  Cheap  Offer 

of  this  superb  strain.  Single,  2s.  Gd.,  3s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  : 
extra  for  pots,  7s.  6d.  and  10s.  Gd.  Double,  9s.,  12s.,  and  15a. 
All  per  dozen  for  cash  with  order.— B.  li.  DAVIS,  Yeovil 
Nurseries,  Yeovil. 


SEEDS  and 

PLANTS 

Of  guaranteed  best  quality. 

A nS"W  PRXCXS2S. 

PEAS— AMERICAN  WONDER,  1 ft..  Is.  Cd  per  nnuil. 
WILLIAM  HORST,  U ft.,  Is.  Gd.  i>er  quart. 
STRATAGEM,  2 ft.,  Is'  2d.  per  quart. 

NE  PIjU.S  ultra,  6 ft.,  Is.  per  quart. 

J.  & W.  s CHESTERFIELD  GLORY  (new),  Is.  perpat  kot. 
.JOHNSON'S  MAGNIFICENT,  Ijest  main  crop,  la.  pint. 
THE  STANLEY  (new),  6d.  per  packet. 

BEANS  — JOHNSON'S  WONDERFUL  LONGFOD, 
7d.  per  (inart. 

HUNGDOWN  LONGPOD,  7d.  per  quart. 

GREEN  WIND.StJH,  Is.  per  qtiart. 

HUNYARD'S  EXHIIUTION  LONGPOD,  la.  Gd.  qtiaK 
SUARLET  RITNNKRS,  lOd.  per  quart. 

LEVIATHAN  ItftNNER  (new),  iter  packet,  Gd, 
BEET— J.  & W.’s  EXHIlilTION  liLOOD  RED,  Cd.  pkl  . 
LEEK-J-  & w.’.s  “ .MAJI.MOTH,”  Cd.  iter  p.aeket. 
LETTUCE— J-  & w.’s  CHAMPION  PRIZE  COS, 
Gd.  per  packet. 

PARSLEY- J-  & w.’s  CRESTED  GEM,  6d.  per  packet. 
PARSNIP-J-  & W.’s  WHITE  QUEEN,  C'l.  per  ounce. 
■Vegetable  Seed  orders  of  5s.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 
asters  — VICTORIA,  Truffaut’s  Patony-flowered, 
Dwart  Clirysanthemum  doweled,  and  otlier  var.,  2J.  and 
Gd.  per  packet,  or  Collections  of  12  var.,  2s,  ; 0 var.,  la. 

.1.  k W.  s EXHIBITION  STRAIN,  Gd.  per  packet. 
STOCKS-HARGE-FLOWERING  german,  lOwecks, 
.Id.  andCd.  tierpacket.  Collections  12  vars.,  2s. ; Gvar.ls. 
.1.  k W.  s EXHIBITION  STRAIN,  Gd.  per  packet. 
Flower  Seeds  Carriage  Paid. 
CUCUMBER  PL,^  NTS  - telegraph  or 

LOCKIE’S  perfection,  splendid  plants,  18  inches 
high.  Is.  eacli.  post  free. 

TOMATOES— CONFERENCE,  the  finest  vaiiety  for 
sliow  or  profit  in  pot.s,  3s.  doz.,  car.  paid ; strong 
lilants  in  boxes.  Is.  3d.  doz.,  post  free. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  — All  the  best  vaiiulies 

(see  Catalogue)  in  pots,  5s.  doz.,  car.  paid  ; or  knocked- 
out  pots,  3s.  doz.,  car.  paid. 

GERANIUM  PLANTS  in  Store  Pots. — Now  is 

the  BEST  and  cheapest  time  to  buy  and  re-pot  tliem 
yourselves,  saving  50  per  cent,  than  if  purchasing  in 
.lune  ; all  very  best  bedding  varieties,  reds,  pinks,  and 
whites,  Is.  Gd.  dozen,  carriage  paid. 

H.P.  varieties,  grand  plants,  Cs. 

doz.,  carriage  paid. 

STANDARDS,  certain  to  please,  18s.  dozen,  car.  paid. 
Catalogues  of  Seeds,  See,,  post  free  on 
application  to 

JOHNSON  & WHEELER, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Nurserymen, 

NEW  SQUARE,  CHESTERFIELD. 


NOT  TSS  ^ 

TO  B£  OBTAINED  ELSEWHERE 


SEED  OF 

lOLANTHE  PANSIES,  Is.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  per  packet. 

VIOLET-SOKNTED  PANSIES,  Is. 
and  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 

ORIENTAL  HOP,  Variegated,  Is.  and 
2s.  Cd.  per  packet. 

Do.  Green  Leaf,  Cd.  and 

Is.  per  packet. 

CANAAN  MANURES.— Tin,  Is.  3d. 
post  free;  7 lb.,  4s.  Cd. ; 14  lb., 
7s.  Gd. ; I cwt.,  10?.  Gd. ; ‘ cwt., 
IGs.  Gd. ; 1 cwt.,  30s.,  cor.  paid. 

ZENITH  POTATOES.  G lb.,  2s.  Gd. ; 
12  lb.,  4s.  6d. ; 261b.,  8s.  Gd.,  car.  pd. 
j£l2  ill  10  Prizes  for  best  doznis. 

Particulars— 

TILLEY  BROS.,  BRIGHTON. 

es-  “ TRUSTY  SEEDS." 


rp(J  ALL  INTERESTEDinHORTICULTURE. 

J-  —Hardy  Perennials  a speciality.  G.  Clark,  Nursery- 
man and  Florist,  Dover,  respectfully  announces  that  bis  new 
Spring  Catalogue  of  Popular  Garden  Plants  and  General 
Nursery  Stock  is  published,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any 
person  applying  for  same. 

"^INE  BORDERS. — Pearson  Hindson's  spe- 

V cially  prepared  Fertiliser  for  Grapes  has  produced  won- 
derful results  last  season.  One  customer  states  that  it  has 
increased  his  crop  over  thirtyfold.  7s.  cwt.  in  b,ags,  cash  witli 
order.  Address— P.  HINDSON,  Manure  Manufacturer, 
Barnsley. 

rrOMATO  PLANTS,  9 to  12  inches  high,  out 

-L.  of  pots,  best  varieties  only,  2s.  per  doz.,  free.— W.  F. 
SMITH,  Clent,  Stourbridge. 

■pANCY  PANSIES.  — Listei-s  Celebrated 

-b  Scotch  Collection.  Sample  doz.,  free,  3s. ; others  at 
4s.  Gd.j  Cs.  6d..  and  10s.  6d.  ; the  latter  includes  “ Romeo  ‘ and 
“ Celtic  Gem,’’  94.  Seed,  Show,  or  Fancy,  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  Gd. 
perpkt.  Viola.  Pentstemon.  Antirrhinum,  Marigolds,  French 
and  African,  “Nonsuch”  Leek,  “Unique  ’ Parsley.  Each 
Gd.  and  Is.  perpkt.  New  Catalo^ie  of  Florist's  Flowers  and 
Seedsfree  on  application, —ALEX.  LISTER,  Pansy  Specialist 
Rothesay,  N.B. 

pARNATKJNS  AND  PICOTEES.  — Finest 

exhibition  varieties,  all  classes,  truly  named,  strong 
established  plants  from  single  pots,  4s.  6d.  dozen  ; six,  2s.  Gd. 
free.  Lists  on  application.  Seed  saved  from  above,  60  for  Is 
—GEORGE  AK.MITAGE.  Churwell,  nr.  Leeds 


GAEDENING  ILLUSTEATED 


No.  78G.— VoL.  XVI. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  “The  English  Flower  Oarden.’’ 


MARCH  31,  1894. 


Apple-trees  in  pots 
“Arecas  ” as  room  plants 
Begonias  from  seeds 
Begonia  tubers,  starting 
Boiler,  an  unsatisfactory 
Boilers,  furred 
Box-edging,  a 
Briers,  Austrian  (Rosa 
lutea),  the 

Cactus,  seed-pod  on  a . . 
Carnation  in  winter,  the 
Celery  for  show  . . 
Chrysanthemums. . 
Chrysanthemums  grow- 
ing tall 

Clematis,  culture  of 
Clematis  Flammula 
Clematis  for  an  east  wall 


GO 

65 

62 

55 
61 
62 

63 

57 

61 

61 

61 

56 

64 
63 
63 
63 


Climbers  for  a greenhouse 

61 

Fruit  garden 

56 

Lapageria  alba  and 

Red-spider 

63 

Climbers  for  an  arch 

59 

Garden,  a fisherman’s  . . 

66 

Stephanotis 

62 

Rose  Gloire  de  Diion  . . 

58 

Cold-frames 

56 

Garden  in  London,  a 

,68 

Melons  in  a frame 

60 

Rose-house,  Tea  . . 

56 

Coleus  cuttings 

62 

Garden  work 

,66 

Nasturtiums,  best  dwarf 

55 

Rose  Mar^chal  Niel,  &c., 

Conservatory 

56 

Gardens,  rock 

59 

Outdoor  garden  . . 

56 

in  a conservatory 

57 

Coreopsis,  annual  species 

Genista  fragrans  . . 

62 

Pea-guards 

64 

Roses  and  Clematises  for 

of 

,68 

“Geraniums,"  Ivy-leaved 

55 

Peat-Moss-litter  . . 

55 

an  east  wall 
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CHRISTMAS  ROSES.IN  TUBS. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find,  after  three  or  four 
years  of  careful  cultivation,  that  plants  growing 
in  tubs  or  large  pots  invariably  begin  to  decline 
in  vigour.  This  is  the  more  perplexing  because 
at  first  they  show  a wonderful  amount  of  growth. 
The  first  symptoms  of  weakness  are  shown  in 
the  leaves,  which  gradually  get  smaller,  and,  as 
a consequence,  the  number  and  size  of  the 
blossoms  are  reduced.  What  is  equally  as  dis- 
appointing is  that  liquid  stimulants,  however 
freely  given  with  a view  to  restore  the  lost 
vigour,  have  no  effect.  The  roots  are  evidently 
incapable  of  utilising  the  stimulant  to  any 
advantage.  This  will  not  surprise  anyone  who 
has  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  roots  of 
such  out-of-condition  plants,  as  many  of  them 
will  be  found  to  be  in  a partiall}'  decayed  condi- 
tion. This  does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  plants 
that  have  an  unlimited  root-run  in  a deep  and 
suitable  soil.  It  is  the  centre  of  such  plants 
that  decays,  and  new  roots  and  fresh  crowns 
are  formed  in  an  outward  direction.  I do  not 
think,  however,  that  if  the  plants  had  larger 
tubs  they  would  continue  to  do  so  after  the 
first  three  or  four  years.  To  me  the  plants 
appear  to  be  tired  of  tlie  soil  in  which 
they  are  growing,  and  then  they  get  into 
bad  health.  I am  fully  persuaded  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  three  years  is  as  long  as  the 
plants  will  remain  in  a vigorous  condition  when 
grown  in  tubs  or  large  pots.  Besides  my  own 
plants,  I have  had  under  observation  those  of 
other  cultivators,  and,  from  their  behaviour,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  is  to  anticipate  the  decline  of 
A’igour  in  the  stock,  to  take  them  out  of  the 
tuijs  in  August,  give  them  fresh  soil,  and  if 
necessary  divide  a large  plant  into  two.  I have 
mentioned  the  month  of  August  as  the  best 
time  to  disturb  the  roots  of  these  plants  because 
I have  found  they  bear  moving  better  then  than 
at  any  other  time  of  year.  There  is  another 
reason,  I think,  why  the  plants  do  not  remain  a 
longer  time  in  a healthy  condition  when  they 
are  cultivated  in  tubs  or  boxes,  and  that  is,  the 
tubs  are  not  deep  enough.  It  is  not  everyone 
who  is  prepared  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
providing  Christmas  Ro.ses  with  a deep  root-iun, 
but  I do  so  from  actual  observation,  as  when 
provided  with  a fairly  light  soil  I have  found 
the  numerous  roots  2 feet  below  the  surface, 
and  it  is  such  plants  that  give  the  largest 
number  of  fine  flov'ors.  If  there  is  one  thing  in 
the  behaviour  of  these  plants  that  has  in- 
terested me  more  than  any  other  it  is  their 
capacity  to  thrive  wlien  fully  exposed  to  all  tlie 
sun  as  when  quite  in  the  shade.  At  the  same 
time  I have  found  that  if  they  are  to  succeed  in 
a sunny  position  they  require  an  extra  depth  of 
good  soil  and  the  roots  supplied  With  plenty  of 
water  in  dry  weather  the  first  year  after 
planting.  It  is  also  a mistake  to  divide  a large 
plant  into  many  pieces.  The  safest  V'ay  to 
reduce  thcsiiic  is  to  out  a large  plant  into  nvo, 
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IVY-LEAVED  “GERANIUMS.” 

This  very  beautiful  section  of  the  “ Geranium  ” 
tribe  has  of  late  years  become  very  popular,  not 
only  as  pot-plants,  but  also  for  flower  garden 
decoration  in  summer,  as  their  graceful,  droop- 
ing habit  of  growth  fit  them  for  many  positions 
where  the  stiffer  zonal  kinds  are  not  suitable. 
Under  glass  I find  them  most  useful  as  edging- 
plants  for  the  stages,  for  covering  walls,  and  for 
hanging-baskets,  and  their  culture  is  by  no 
means  difficult,  for  anyone  who  can  grow  Zonal 
“ Geraniums  ” will  find  no  difficulty  with  the 
Ivy-leaf,  for  they  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from 
damping  off,  and  strike  root  very  readily  from 
cuttings.  Every  shoot  that  can  be  spared  now 
will  make  a good  plant  if  inserted  in  a thumb- 
pot,  and  set  on  a shelf  near  the  glass  in  a warm 
house.  In  the  flower  garden  the  Ivy-leaf  is 
quite  the  rage,  and  beds  filled  with  the  beauti- 
ful pink  variety  ealled  Madame  Crousse  are 
eertainly  difficult  to  beat,  being  of  such  a soft, 
pleasing  shade  of  colour.  Tliey  are  also  much 
used  for  carpeting  the  soil  under  tall  growing 
foliage  plants,  but  it  is  in  vases  and  raised  beds 
that  the  trailing  habit  of  the  Ivy-leaf  shows  to 
perfection,  and  raised  beds  made  in  the  form  of 
baskets,  and  filled  to  over-flowing  with  scarlet, 
white,  pink,  or  any  of  the  other  beautiful 
varieties  now  in  cultivation,  either  with  one 
variety  massed,  or  in  mixture  when  variety  is 
the  object,  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of 
summer  bedders.  They  are  also  far  less  susceptible 
of  injury  from  rain  than  many  other  flowering 
plants,  and  they  continue  to  flower  very  late  in 
the  season  or  until  frost  clears  the  last  of  the 
flower  garden,  and  there  are  shades  of  colour  in 
the  newer  varieties  very  difficult  to  get  in  any 
other  plant.  J.  Gt.,  Gosjjort. 


564.5.  — Gold-fish  out-of-doors.  — Some 
four  or  five  years  since,  I was  desirous  of  pro- 
viding in  my  garden  an  open  receptacle  for  the 
water  falling  on  the  roofs  of  two  small  green- 
houses. It  occurred  to  me  that  in  addition  to 
the  saving  of  the  water  I might  make  the  little 
scheme  one  of  pleasure  by  providing  for  the 
wants  of  a small  colony  of  fish.  In  ignorance 
of  even  the  smallest  needs  of  fish  so  confined,  I 
wrote  again  and  again  to  papers  supposed  to  be 
able  to  help  me  in  my  dilemma,  but  to  this  hour 
I have  never  been  requited  with  any  practical 
information.  Driven  to  rely  on  my  own  judg- 
ment I proceeded  on  the  following  lines  ; A 
friend  of  mine  with  a largo  ornamental  pond 
had  told  me  that  he  couldn’t  possibly  keep  any 
fish  ; they  all  died  soon  after  being  put  into  his 
pond,  summer  and  winter  alike.  This  mis- 
fortune he  attributed  to  the  presence  of  newts, 
an  inference  from  v/hich  I entirely  dissented. 
A visit  to  the  pond  showed  pretty  conclusively 
that  the  quality  of  water  was  not  at  fault ; but 
it  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  the  quantity  was 
altogether  insufficient ; in  other  words,  I saw 
and  felt  that  it  was  much  too  shallow — only 
some  15  inches  or  16  inches.  Moreover,  the 
pond,  bottomed  and  lined  with  concrete,  was 
devoid  of  all  vegetation,  consequently,  as  I 
supposed,  the  fish  must  be  exposed  entirely  to 
the  ehftnces  of  sunatrake  or  frost;  as  the  case  may 


be,  without  the  chance  of  getting  deep  enough 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  either.  I accord- 
ingly provided  fora  minimum  depth  of  30  inches 
— the  diameter  is  10  feet  about — concrete  bottom 
(cement,  sand,  and  gravel  on  clay  well  rammed), 
inches  brick-faced  side,  well  covered  with 
cement.  Into  this,  by  means  of  shutes,  I carried 
the  rain-water  from  my  glass-roofs,  and  allowed 
it  to  stand  some  three  or  four  months  ; 
then  I had  it  entirely  cleared  out,  thus  ensuring 
in  the  water  afterwards  flowing  in  an  entire 
absence  from  lime  and  any  other  deleterious 
constituents  of  newly-worked  cement.  While 
empty  Iprocured  from  anitinerantcollector  some 
Pondweed  and  Lilies,  which  I bedded  in  one 
spot  by  means  of  a bucket  or  two  of  mould  and 
a few  loose  bricks,  over  which  and  the  entire 
bottom  I put  a layer  of  shingle — any  fine  gravel 
would  do,  though  shingle,  doubtless,  is  the 
preferable — and  having  from  a waterbutt  sent 
insufficient  water  to  cover  my  Lily-roots  I waited 
until  the  subsequent  rains  had  filled  the  pond 
well  up.  Three  years  and  a half  since  I put  in 
two  dozen  fish — Gold,  Silver,  and  Prussian  Carp, 
for  which  I paid  2s.  6d.  a dozen,  no  one  fish  being 
over  2!j  inches  long.  I have  simply  left  every- 
thing to  take  its  course,  with  the  result  that  I 
now  have  fisli  7 inches  long,  strong  and  healthy, 
which  neither  summer’s  sun  nor  winter’s  ice 
(though  a foot  thick)  in  any  way  affects.  I 
have  lost  two  fish  of  my  two  dozen,  one  after  I 
started,  and  one  early  last  year  ; but  I am  not 
learned  enough  to  suggest  the  cause.  My 
vegetation  is  most  luxuriant,  and  during  last 
year’s  drought,  when  I was  compelled  to  use  the 
water  until  only  some  7 inches  were  left,  it  saved 
the  fish  from  the  parboiling  tliey  must  other- 
wise have  suffered.  Feeding  is  a farce.  The 
infusoria  in  the  water  is  abundantly  sufficient 
for  all  the  fish  require,  though  I sometimes 
throw  them  a pinch  of  ants’  eggs  if  I want  to 
entice  them  all  up.  I liave  put  rockery  around 
the  pond,  and  a rugged  seat,  where  of  a summer’s 
evening  I smoke  my  pipe  and  enjoy  to  my  fill  the 
antics  of  my  “ redbreasts.”  I found  a few  young 
fish  in  the  pond  last  autumn. — W.  H.  P. 

105.-  Best  Dwarf  Nasturtiums. — 

Some  years  ago  I had  a very  good  dwarf  yellow, 
selected  from  a Yellow  Tom  Thumb  variety,  and 
it  was  annually  increased  from  cuttings  to  keep 
it  true  ; and  I used  to  think  the  plants  flowered 
more  freely  from  cuttings.  But  if  the  plants 
have  to  be  raised  from  seeds,  I should  sow  them 
in  the  open  ground.  Golden  King  would  look 
well  inside  the  Blue  Lobelias. — E.  H. 

2579. —Starting  Begonia  tubers.— 

These  tubers  may  be  started  now  for  bedding 
outdoors.  Y ou  should  lay  them  out  in  boxes  of 
light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  and  remove  them  to  a 
warm  place.  When  in  growth  keep  them  near 
the  light,  water  moderately,  and  shake  a little 
fresh  soil  among  them  occasionally.  About  the 
end  of  April  they  may  be  potted  off' singly  and 
removed  to  the  cold  frame.  Keep  them  close 
for  a time,  and  cover  the  glass  on  cold  nights. 
Harden  them  off  gradually,  and  ph  nt  out  early 
in  June  in  rich  soil. — B.  C.  R. 

6621.— Peat-Moss-litter.— Mix  with  it  on  tcjusl 
quantity,  or  rather  more,  of  tree-le.aves  or  lari.  Turn  the 
whole  two  br  three  times,  and  then  mreke  up  into  .t 
making  the  whole  faiWy  C.  E< 
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Conservatory. 

The  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus  s'obulus)  la  rather  an 
interesting  plant  in  a young  state,  and  it  is  only  in 
this  condition  that  we  can  do  anything  with  it  in 
this  country.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  I have 
seen  it  used  effectively  to  form  backgrounds  in  large 
conscr\  atories.  The  peculiar  blue  tint  associates  well  with 
light-coloured  flowers,  and  as  the  plants  are  easily  raised 
from  seeds  in  the  hot-bed,  there  is  no  trouble  or  expense 
in  working  up  a stock.  Last  year  there  was  a considerable 
demand  for  this  plant  for  room  culture,  on  account  of  its 
disease-expelling  properties.  Where  there  is  a lofty  back 
wall  to  cover,  young  plants  set  out  early  in  spring  will 
have  made  great  progress  by  the  autumn,  and  by  the  time 
plants  get  too  large  for  the  position  the  fashion  may  have 
changed.  The  plant  will  bear  cutting  in  a good  deal. 
Side  shoots  shortened  back  will  soon  break  again.  BTiilst 
treating  of  this  subject  of  backgrounds,  those  whose 
memory  carries  them  back  fifty-  years  or  so  will  remember 
old-fashioned  conservatories  where  the  walls  were  covered 
with  various  members  of  the  Citron  family-.  The  Shaddock 
(or  Forbidden  Fruit)  was  often  seen  laden  with  its  immense 
fruits.  Lemons,  again,  and  various  kinds  of  Oranges 
we  not  do  not  often  see  now,  w-ere  common  then,  and 
the  fragrance  arising  therefrom  will  long  linger  in  the 
memory.  Oranges  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate.  Give 
them  good  drainage  and  a bed  of  turfy-loam,  slightly  en- 
riched, and  then  progress  is  rapid.  Of  course,  to  have 
fruit  suitable  for  dessert  they  must  have  a warm-house  ; 
but  I am  thinking  now  more  especially  of  the  ornamental 
side  of  Orange  culture.  But  Oranges  are  just  as  easily 
grown  in  pots  or  tubs  as  they-  are  when  planted  out  in  the 
border,  and  if  they-  can  be  grouped  about  the  grounds  in 
summer  the  ripening  effect  of  the  exposure  will  cause  the 
plants  to  flower  and  fruit  with  greater  freedom.  The 
growth  of  the  climbers  in  this  house  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  attention  now.  Passion  - flowers  and 
other  free-blooming  things  will  require  a look  round 
once  a week  to  thin  and  regulate  the  shoots.  As 
Azaleas  go  out  of  blossom  pick  off  all  seed-pods,  and,  if 
possible,  move  to  a warm-house  to  make  growth  ; but  if 
taken  to  a vinery-  or  Peach-house,  see  that  the  plants  are 
free  from  insects,  such  as  thrips,  to  which  the  plants  are 
rather  subject.  Repeated  fumigations  of  Tobacco  is 
the  best  remedy  when  the  plants  are  large.  Smaller 
plants  can  be  dipped  in  a solution  of  soft-soap  and  Tobacco. 
A still  cheaper  wash  may  be  made  from  soot-wal  er  clarified 
with  lime.  A quart  of  clear  soot-water  in  three  gallons  of 
water  will  make  a safe  dipping  or  syringing  mi.xture.  It 
can  be  made  by-  placing  a peck  of  fresh  soot  in  a bag  and 
dropping  the  bag  into  a barrel  or  two  of  rain-water,  holding 
about  36  gallons  to  40  gallons  ; stir  it  daily  for  a week,  so 
as  to  take  all  the  strength  out  of  the  soot,  remove  the  bag, 
and  drop  in  a lump  of  fresh  unslacked  lime — about  a 
couple  of  pounds — and  when  quite  clear  it  will  be  fit  lor 
use,  at  the  rate  of  a quart  or  three  pints  to  three  gallons 
of  water,  and  will  not  only  clear  the  plants  from  insects, 
but  will  add  to  their  health.  Heaths  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants  which  require  more  root  space  may  be 
repotted.  One  of  the  reasons  why  hard-wooded  plants  are 
not  so  well  done  as  they  might  be  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  good  peat.  This  should  be  obtained  at  any  cost 
if  the  plants  are  to  thrive,  and  the  plants  must  be  potted 
firmly. 

Stove. 

Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  and  other  stove  climbers  now 
making  growth  should  be  trained  up  to  the  lights  .as  much 
as  i)ossible.  Strings  are  often  led  from  the  trellis  to  the 
glass,  and  up  these  the  young  shoots  are  trained,  and  they- 
remain  in  that  position  until  the  flower-buds  are  forming 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  when  they  can  be  taken  care- 
fully down  and  tied  round  the  wire-trainers  fixed  on  the 
pots  in  which  the  plants  are  growing.  The  Stephanotis 
floribunda  is  a very  sweet  thing,  and  not  difficult  to  grow 
when  the  young  shoots  are  ripened  by  exposure  to  light. 
The  only  drawback  is  the  attraction  the  plant  has  for 
mealy-bug,  and  the  time  and  labour  involved  in  keeping  it 
clean.  .Shift  Gloxinias  into  larger  pots,  if  fine  specimens 
are  required.  I have  seen  plants  a yard  across  in  9-in.  pots  ; 
but  large  si>ecimeus  cannot  be  obtained  without  liberal 
treatment,  both  in  the  matter  of  soil  and  liquid  stimulants. 
When  I first  began  to  grow  Gloxinias  it  was  customary  to 
pot  them  in  peat,  mixerl  with  a good  deal  of  sand  ; hut  to 
have  large  plants  a stronger,  richer  com])Ost  must  be  used. 
The  peat  mixture  is  well  enough  for  small  jilants,  but  large 
bulbs  will  enjoy  stronger  food — very-  turfy  loam,  with  the 
fine  stuff  shaken  out,  and  some  leaf-mould  and  old  cow- 
dung  in  mixture.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and 
wh.-n  the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  the  soil  li(iuid 
stimulants  can  be  given.  .Vchimenes  u ill  bear  somewhat 
similar  treatment,  though  the  feeding  need  not  be  quite  so 
liberal. 

Chrysanthemums. 

These  will  now,  tor  the  most  part,  be  in  5-in.  pots  in  cold 
frames,  but  the  season  is  too  uncertain  yet  to  leave 
them  altogether  unprotected  at  night ; but  the  mats  or 
other  coverings  should  not  be  put  on  till  the  last  thing  at 
night,  and  should  be  removed  early  in  the  morning.  Do 
not  crowd.  Dr.awn-up  plants  ne\  er  get  that  strength  of 
stem  which  produces  the  fine  large  blooms  on  the  exhibi- 
tion table.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a stimulant  should 
be  used  yet. 

Tea  Rose-house. 

Tea  Roses  are  beautiful  everywhere,  but  nowhere  are 
they  so  fresh  and  sweet  .as  when  planted  out  under  glass. 
The  borders  should  be  made  light  with  leaf-mould,  sand, 
and  crushed  charcoal,  and  unless  the  natural  drainage  is 
good  the  borders  should  be  drained  by  having  6 inches  of 
broken  stones,  bricks,  or  something  of  a porous  nature 
placed  in  the  bottom,  but  where  the  soil  is  of  a clayey 
nature,  the  borders  may  be  lifted  above  the  natural  level. 
The  Roses  are  less  trouble  planted  out  than  in  pots, 
though  a larger  collection  may  be  grown  in  pots  where  the 
space  is  limited  than  on  the  bush  system  planted  in  the 
borders.  A few  of  the  vigorous  Teas  and  Noisettes  should 
be  trained  under  the  glass  or  on  walls  or  any  available 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  " may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  ivith  eqwdly  good 
resuits. 


surface,  but  the  growth  should  not  be  so  thick  as  to  shade 
unduly  the  plants  in  the  borders.  A span-roofed  structure 
is  the  best,  but  I should  use  any-  house  available.  This 
kind  of  house  filled  with  Roses  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
towngardener  whocould  not  under  ordinary  circumstances 
grow  Tea  Roses  at  all. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

These  are  now  assuming  the  deep-green  tints  of  health. 
Shade  as  little  as  possible,  especially-  where  the  plants  will 
be  required  for  indoor  decoration,  either  in  a cut  state  or 
in  pots.  Later  in  the  season  Ferns  must  be  shaded,  but  1 
like  to  put  off  the  time  as  long  as  the  plants  can  bear  the 
sunshine.  Pot  off  seedlings,  or,  if  they  are  very-  small, 
prick  off  into  boxes.  Young  stuff  must  be  shaded  as  we  want 
to  encounage  growth.  In  the  cnlture  of  Ferns  it  will  not 
take  long  to  run  a plant  into  a decent-sized  specimen.  It 
is  only-  a question  of  shifting  them  into  larger  pots  as  fast 
as  the  root  works  through  the  soil  of  the  previous  shifts, 
keeping  up  a genial  temperature,  sufficiently  charged  with 
moisture. 

Cold-frames. 

Violets  in  frames  are  now  pretty  well  over  for  the 
season,  and  the  old  plants  may  be  taken  and  offsets  selected 
and  planted  out  in  well-prepared  beds  for  framing  next 
September.  All  the  frame  space  will  now  be  required  for 
hardening  off  plants  from  the  greenhouse  to  make  room 
for  other  plants  coming  on. 

Window  Gardening. 

Shift  Musk  into  larger  pots,  or  divide  old  ones  into  two 
or  more  ; they-  will  soon  form  large  plants  now.  In  shady 
windows  Musk  will  do  very  well  planted  in  boxes  and 
placed  outside.  If  well  supplied  with  w-ater  when  growing 
freely  the  box  will  soon  be  covered  up.  Hyacinths  which 
have  flowered  in  glasses  or  pots  may-  now  be  planted  out 
in  the  borders.  If  Scarborough  Lilies  require  repotting 
ha\  e it  done  now,  using  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 
Keep  the  bulbs  well  above  the  soil.  Give  liquid-manure  to 
Pelargoniums  showing  flower-buds. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

It  is  lime  the  Ranunculuses  were  planted  now.  Spread 
a little  sandy  compost  ov  er  the  bulbs.  Tlie  latter  should 
be  planted  about  5 inches  apart,  claws  downwards.  The 
most  important  part  of  their  culture  is  placing  a layer  of 
good  manure  (cow-manure  is  best)  about  8 inches  deep  in 
the  bed.  The  early  Gladioli  may  be  planted  now  3 inches 
deep.  Place  a little  sand  under  the  bulbs.  To  obtain  a 
succession  of  flower-spikes  there  should  be  successional 
plantings.  Divide  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and 
replant  in  fresh  soil.  Dry-  Dahlia-roots  may-  be  planted  out 
in  the  border  where  there  is  no  convenience  of  starting 
them  in  heat,  or  if  no  increase  of  stock  is  required.  Strong 
Hollyhocks,  with  plenty  of  side  shoots  with  a heel,  will 
root  now  in  gentle  heat.  Herbaceous  Phloxes  may  be 
divided  now.  They  should  be  divided  every  second  year 
to  obtain  fine  spikes.  Young  shoots  3 inches  or  so  long 
will  soon  strike  in  the  hot-bed.  New  varieties  may  be 
increased  in  this  way.  Divide  Pyrethrums  and  make  new 
beds.  These  are  useful  plants  for  the  production  of  flowers 
tor  cutting,  and  the  more  they  are  cut  the  more  they 
bloom.  Now  is  the  time  to  provide  a stock  of  spring 
flowers,  such  as  Primulas,  Polyanthuses,  and  Auriculas  for 
next  year.  These  are  charming  things  for  shady  borders. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  place  where  there  is 
a little  heat.  Auriculas  are  rather  uncertain  in  their 
germination,  but  the  otherthings  named  will  grow  freely- 
in  heat,  and  should  be  pricked  out  in  a shady  border  wlien 
large  enough.  Sow  hardy  annuals.  Lists  of  the  best 
have  often  been  given.  Divide  alpine  plants  and  rearrange 
the  rockery. 

Fruit  Garden. 

If  there  should  be  the  least  appearance  of  a curled-up 
leaf  in  the  Peach-house,  there  the  green  or  black-fly  will 
be  found,  and  jirompt  measures  should  be  taken.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  fumigation  wirh  Tobacco  or 
Tobacco-paper.  Tobacco-powder  dusted  over  the  branches 
affected  will  do  nearly  as  well,  and  be  cheaper  and  less  un 
pleasant  to  use.  For  fumigations  to  be  effectual,  the  house 
must  be  full  of  Tobacco-smoke,  and  should  be  repeated  the 
second  evening.  Choose  a calm,  damp  evening.  Syring- 
ing with  a solution  of  Sunlight  soap  will  be  beneficial,  and 
if  repeated  will  kill  the  flies.  Thin  the  young  shoots  in 
good  time : crowded  branches  never  bear  fine  fruit. 
Peaches  will  bear  a good  deal  of  feeding.  It  is  a tact 
absolutely-  necessary  if  the  trees  are  carrying  full 
crops.  Top-dressings  of  artificials  are  beneficial ; may- 
be given  in  water  or  be  siuhikled  over  the  borders 
and  watered  in.  I have  tried  both  ways,  and  so  tar  as 
regards  effect  there  is  not  much  to  choose.  The  same 
remark  applie.s  to  inside  Vine-borders,  and  where  the 
borders  are  well  constructed  and  the  roots  kept  near  the 
surface  by  annual  top-dressing  of  turfy  loam,  bone-meal, 
patent  silicate  and  other  concentrated  manures,  the  Grapes 
will  finish  well.  Grape-roots  will  not  wander  away-  so 
much  if  there  is  a good  supply  of  food  near.  I have  just 
lifted  ay-oung  Hamburgh  Vine  in  a narrow-  border,  and  there 
was  a perfect  wig  of  fibrous  roots,  and  w-ith  such  masses 
of  roots  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty  in  affording  sup- 
port. Keep  Melons  moving  along  steadily.  There  must 
be  no  shade.  Keep  the  bottom-heat  steady  at  80  degs.  or 
so,  top-heat  65  degs.  or  70  degs.  In  low  houses  or  pits 
use  coverings  at  nights  to  save  fuel.  Get  the  grafting 
finished.  The  claying  is  as  important  as  the  grafting,  and 
all  cracks  should  be  stopped  promptly. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Sow  New  Zealand  Spinach  in  heat.  Sow  in  small  pots, 
three  seeds  in  a pot.  Harden  off  when  grown  somewhat, 
and  plant  out  end  of  May  in  the  warmest,  driest  spot 
available.  The  next  best  Spinach  substitute  is  the  Spinach 
Beet,  which  may  be  sown  now  in  rows  in  the  garden  from 
15  inches  to  18  inches  apart,  and  thinned  out  to  6 inches. 
Where  there  is  a spent  hot-bed  available,  sow  a few  early 
Dutch  Stone  Turnips.  Early  Turnips  frequently  bolt 
prematurely,  but  those  forced  in  light  rich -soil  and  kept 
moist  come  all  right.  Sow  a bed  outside  first  week  m 
April.  Give  a sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  to  hasten  the 
plants  on,  if  it  is  dry  and  cold.  I have  found  salt  a very 
useful  dressing  for  Turnips  in  a dry  soil.  Salt  generates 
moisture  in  the  land,  and  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  half- 
a-pound  to  the  square  yard.  A less  quantity  may-  suffice 
for  some  soils.  French  Beans  in  pits  will  now  be  bearin'; 
freely,  and  Should  have  liquid-manure.  Beans  in  Peach- 


houses  or  vineries  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  if  there 
be  any  signs  of  red-spider  on  the  foliage.  I always  like  at 
this  season  to  as  far  as  possible  get  the  French  Beans  out 
of  the  houses.  Low-  jiits  with  dung-beds  or  a hot-water 
pipe  round  are  valuable  for  forcing  anything  at  this  season. 
A propos  of  growing  Lettuces  in  orchard-houses,  I saw  a 
house  the  other  day  with  the  borders  full  of  beautiful 
Lettuces  that  would  realise  a considerable  sum,  and  the 
house  will  then  come  in  for  Tomatoes.  The  house  was 
unheated.  Get  on  w-ith  the  Potato  planting.  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Sutton’s  Early  Regent,  Puritan,  Snowflake,  and 
Schoolmaster  are  good  varieties  for  the  garden. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Window  plants  are  moving  in  earnest  now,  and  this  is 
an  excellent  time  for  a general  repotting.  Fuchsias  in 
particular  should  never  be  disturbed  at  the  root  until  the 
new-  growth  commences.  Any  pruning  that  may  be 
necessary — and,  as  a rule,  it  is  much  better  to  cut  the 
plants  back  rather  severely  than  to  let  them  run  up  tall 
and  straggling— ought  to  be  done  first ; then  wait  until 
they  break  again,  keeping  the  soil  nearly  dry  in  the  mean- 
time, and  lastly  repot,  shaking  away  most,  but  not  all, 
of  the  old  soil.  A mixture  of  good  fresh  turfy  or  fib- 
rous loam,  with  halt  the  quantity  of  w-ell-deoayed  hot-bed 
manure,  or  better  still  of  this  and  leaf-mouid  mixed,  a 
good  dash  of  sharp  sand,  and  a very  little  of  some  good 
artificial  manure,  if  at  hand,  will  grow  nearly  all  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  window  plants  capitally.  A common 
mistake"  is  to  use  too  much  manure,  but  though  necessary 
to  a certain  extent,  any  excess  is  decidedly  injurious,  and 
will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias  (both 
shrubby-  and  herbaceous),  Chinese  Primulus,  with  a 
few-  others,  like  a richer  compost  than  most,  but  such  things 
as  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  (“Geraniums,”) 
Petunias  (the  single  kinds  in  particular).  Carnations,  &c., 
do  better  and  flower  more  freely  in  a sound  and  well  com- 
pressed compost  of  moderate  richness  only.  Ferns  of  all 
the  more  robust-growing  kinds  thrive  in  a similar  com- 
post to  that  described  above  ; but  the  manure  should  be 
omitted,  leaf-mould  and  sand  only  being  added  to  the 
loam.  The  more  delicate  kinds,  such  as  Maiden-hairs 
(though  tliese  are  of  little  use  as  room-plants  in  smoky 
towns),  like  a little  peat  added  ; or  if  this  is  not  at  hand, 
fresh  Cocoa-nut-fibre  that  has  been  carefully  sifted  will  do 
nearly  as  well.  Tomatoes  are  growing  fast  now,  and  must 
not  want  for  moisture  at  the  root,  or  be  allowed  to  become 
cramped  for  room,  or  starved  in  any  way.  At  the  same 
time,  they  dislike  a close,  over-moist,  or  stuffy  atmosphere, 
and  should  have  air  more  or  less  whenever  the  thermome- 
ter rises  over  65  degs.  The  best  place  for  young  plants  is 
on  a shelf  within  a foot  or  so  of  the  glass  ; but  see  that 
they-  do  not  w-ant  for  water  on  bright  days.  Forward 
plants  may  be  shifted  into  large  pots  for  an  early  crop  of 
fruit,  or  what  I greatly  jn-efer,  into  boxes  of  moderate  size, 
or  else  be  planted  out  in  a well-drained  and  prepared 
border.  Sow  Cucumber-seeds  tor  summer  fruiting  at 
once  in  small  pots.  B.  C.  R 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  March 
to  March  31 5<. 

Planted  out  more  Cauliflower  plants.  Sowed  Broccoli 
and  other  kinds  of  Winter  Greens,  first  dressing  the  seeds 
•vith  red  lead.  Sowed  Marrow  Peas.  I generally  sow 
now  such  kinds  as  Yeitch’s  Perfection,  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  Walker’s  Perpetual ; the  last-named  is  a good  Pea  for 
main  crop  and  late  work.  From  this  onw  ards  all  the  rows 
of  Peas  will  be  isolated,  so  that  the  light  falls  equally  on 
all  sides.  It  requires  a good  deal  of  space  to  do  this  if 
many  Peas  are  required,  but  they-  bear  better,  and  other 
crops  of  Potatoes,  Lettuce,  Leeks,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Celery, 
&c.,  can  be  planted  between.  Moving  bedding  “Gera- 
niums ” from  houses  to  frames,  but  the  plants  are  to  be 
warmly  covered  up  at  night.  The  houses  get  so  crammed 
with  plants  at  this  season  one  is  glad  to  have  cold  pits 
and  frames  to  move  the  hardiest  things  into.  Much 
injurv  is  often  done  by  keeping  vineries  and  other  fruit 
houses  full  of  plants  too  long  in  spring.  The  roots  of  the 
Vines  get  neglected  ; either  they  are  too  wet  or  too  dry, 
and  whilst  the  borders  are  covered  up  it  is  impossible  to 
see  to  them  projierly.  Moved  all  the  French  Beans  from 
fruit-houses.  I have  a supply  in  pits  now-.  What  a great 
help  lic|uid-manure  is  to  these  plants.  Sowed  more  Cu- 
cumber and  Melon-seeds  to  plant  frames  by  and  by. 
Never  keep  pits  and  frames  empty.  Tomatoes  will  do 
very  well  in  pits  or  frames  if  the  stopping  and  training  is 
attended  to.  Disbudded  Peaches  in  late  house.  Blossoms 
have  set  w-ell.  Saw  a few  green-flies  on  some  of  the 
shoots,  and  at  night  fumigated  with  Tobacco-paper. 
Noticed  many  dead  flies  falling  about  in  the  morning. 
About  9.30  gave  the  trees  a good  wash  w-ith  the  syringe. 
Stopped  and  tied  dow-n  Vines  in  late  house.  All  surplus 
shoots  are  removed  now  ; some  taken  off  some  time  ago, 
as  healthy  A’ines  usually  throw-  off  many  more  shoots  than 
are  required  to  tie  in.  Planted  a cool-house  with  Tomatoes. 
Have  the  means  of  keeping  out  frost  in  the  house  but  not 
heat  enough  for  forcing,  so  shall  let  them  come  on  quietly. 
Shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon  and  giving  a little  air 
early  in  the  mo'rning  when  the  sun  shines  brightly.  I 
have  seen  so  little  of  the  Tomato  disease  that  immunity 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  deficient  ventilation  is  a prin- 
cipal cause  of  its  appearance.  I am  planting  Ham  Green 
Favourite  largely.  It  turns  in  quickly-  and  bears  well ; 
perhaps  not  quite  so  heavily  as  a good  strain  of  the  Old 
Red,  but  the  fruits  are  handsomer  and  more  valuable  both 
in  private  families  and  also  in  the  market  than  the 
wrinkled  varieties.  Put  sticks  to  advanced  Peas. 
Potted  off  seedling  Verbenas.  Well  pinched  off  seedlings 
of  many  things,  including  Celery.  Sowed  Grass-seeds  on 
a part  of  lawn  where  some  old  trees  have  been  removed. 
Replanted  Box-edging— it  is  rather  late  for  such  work, 
but  w-ater  will  be  given  should  it  set  in  dry.  Made  the 
soil  very  firm  over  the  roots.  Afterw-ards  turned  over  the 
walk,  raked  into  shape,  and  rolled  down  firm. 


174.— Dracaena  australis.— The  Dracaena  will  prob- 
ably shoot  again  from  the  bottom,  but  the  shoots  will  bs 
a long  time  making  a large  plant  again. — E.  H. 
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ROSES. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  BRIERS  (ROSA  LUTEA). 

Among  all  early  Roses  the  Austrian  and  Per- 
sian Briers  are  some  of  the  most  showy.  Their 
deep  golden-yellow  tints  are  so  different  from 
all  else  in  the  garden  at  the  same  time  of  year 
that  few  can  help  admiring  them,  even  if  these 
miniature  and  semi-double  Roses  should  not  be 
their  prime  favourites.  The  \-ariety  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  cut  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  this  section.  A good  and  vigorous 
grower,  flowering  very  freely  upon  ripened 
wood,  the  Austrian  Copper  Brier  is  one  of  the 
most  unique  Roses  we  possess.  This  variety  is 
single,  and  has  a very  pleasing  tint  of  reddish 
and  well-burnished  copper  throughout  its 
petals  ; the  stamens  are  very  prominent  and 
increase  its  beauty.  This  Rose  cannot  fail  to 
please  all  who  have  the  true  type,  but,  un- 
fortunately, a good  many  of  the  Austrian  Yel- 
low have  been  distributed  under  tlie  name  of 
Austrian  Copper.  Both  are  single  or  semi- 
double only,  varying  somewhat  in  this  respect, 
and  possess  the  same  habit  of  growth,  but  the 
former  is  a pure-yellow  only,  and  by  no  means  so 
unique  and  pleasing  as  the  latter.  We  have  no 
record  of  the  date  Austrian  Copper  was  sent 
out ; it  is  probably  a sport  from  the 
Austrian  Yellow,  introduced  by  Willock  in 
1833  or  1838  ; authorities  differ  respecting  the 


date.  Harrisoni  was  introduced  from  America 
in  1830.  This  also  is  semi-double,  but  it  is  the 
best  pale-yellow  variety.  Persian  Yellow  is 
much  more  double,  larger  and  fuller,  while  the 
colour  is  several  degrees  deeper,  and  approach- 
ing to  golden-yellow.  Grown  as  standards 
upon  tall  Briers  is  by  far  tlie  most  effectual 
method  of  cultivating  this  charming  section  of 
Roses.  They  make  long  and  slender  growth, 
which  droop  with  the  weight  of  blooms  pro- 
duced upon  such  wood  during  the  early  part  of 
June.  For  some  years  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  upon  a lawn  I am  acquainted  with  has 
been  a few  good  standard  specimens  of  the 
Austrian  Copper  and  Harrisoni  Briers.  Pruning 
is  best  carried  out  during  the  summer  months, 
removing  the  wood  as  it  has  flowered,  and  so 
securing  longer  and  better  matured  shoots  for 
next  year.  The  growths  should  be  well  thinned, 
as  a few  really  strong  shoots  are  much  more 
valuable  than  a mass  of  weak  ones.  I have 
frequently  seen  growths  of  5 feet  to  8 feet,  which 
have  been  completely  covered  with  blossoms, 
in  trusses  of  from  three  to  seven  flowers, 
these  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  shoot 
and  causing  it  to  droop  in  the  most  graceful 
manner  imaginable.  As  dwarfs  they  are  too 
slight,  and  do  not  stand  up  with  sufficient  bold- 
ness to  show  off  to  advantage.  R. 


122.- Treatment  of  Roses.— In  the  first 
place,  are  the  Roses  sufficiently  pruned  ? The 


first  year  after  planting  they  should  bo  cut  back 
to  6 inches  of-  the  ground  level.  When  the 
young  shoots  attain  a length  of  3 inches  they 
may  be  thinned  out  if  at  all  tJiickly  placed — 
that  is,  if  more  than  a dozen  come  on  one  plant. 
About  this  time  green  aphis  makes  its  appear- 
ance. This  may  be  washed  off  by  sharply 
syringing  with  water,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
moisture  will  be  needed  in  quantity  at  the 
roots.  Constantly  watch  for  caterpillars.  For 
the  sake  of  neatness  the  manure  may  be  put 
under  the  surface  with  a garden  fork  in  May, 
but  do  not  dig  deeply  to  stir  the  roots.  J une 
and  July  are  the  Rose  months.  Baroness  Roths- 
child and  Merveille  de  Lyon  being  a bit  later  to 
bloom  than  the  others  named. — H.  S.  L. 


AMONG  THE  ROSES  IN  MARCH. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  such  a promising 
outlook  for  a good  Rose  season  as  the  majority 
of  plants  now  afford.  More  especially  is  this  the 
case  after  such  a sharp  spell  of  frost  as  ushered  in 
the  present  year.  In  this  warm  locality  the 
thermometer  registered  from  20  degs.  to  35  degs. , 
and  this  cold  was  accompanied  by  a keen  wind 
for  some  time.  Fortunately  the  surroundings 
were  comparatively  dry,  and  doubtless  this  fact, 
together  with  a more  thorough  ripening  of 
wood  than  usual,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
satisfactory  manner  our  Roses  came  through 
such  an  ordeal.  Not  long  ago  we  should  almost 


liave  taken  it  for  granted  that  Teas  and 
Noisettes  would  be  completely  annihilated,  and 
only  a few  of  the  hardiest  H.  I‘erpetiials 
and  Bourbons  survive.  A fre(picnt  writer  in 
a gardening  paper  mentions  having  just 
i unheeled  Ids  climbing  and  other  Teas.  From 
his  description  there  are  evidently  some  who 
still  lay  down  the  growth  of  these,  and  cover 
tliem  with  soil  in  the  old-fashioned  manner. 
I do  not  doubt  but  that  it  is  a good  plan  in 
the  case  of  some  more  tender  varieties  ; but 
surely  experience  has  taught  us  that  this  labour 
is  quite  unnecessary  with  any  but  the  above. 
Several  friends  of  mine  in  the  north,  and 
throughout  Scotland,  do  not  afford  their  Teas 
or  Noisettes  any  more  protection  than  we  accord 
them  here  in  mid-Sussex.  An  open  and  fairly 
elevated  position  is  all  they  need.  It  does 
not  much  matter  whether  the  locality  be 
north  or  south,  the  chief  cause  of  injury 
from  frost  lies  in  moist  and  wet  surround- 
ings, and  these  are  only  found  in  low- 
lying  districts.  J am  pleased  to  .say  that 
almost  the  whdle  of  the  wood  I have 
examined  this  spring  promises  remarkably  well. 
Speaking  of  this  to  a friend  the  other  day,  he 
remarked  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  for 
serious  injury  yet.  True  enough,  but  let  us  at 
any  rate  be  thankful  that  v/e  have  come  out  of 
the  past  winter  in  so  satisfactory  a manner. 
An  unpropitious  spring,  or  a few  days’  bad 
weather  towards  the  middle  of  June  will,  of 


course,  ruin  the  best  prospects  at  present ; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  a favourable 
season  can  be  of  no  full  service  unless  our 
Roses  liave  come  through  the  winter  success- 
fully. I commence  to  prune  a few  of  the 
hardier  H.P.’s  this  week  (March  12-18),  and 
find  the  wood  in  excellent  condition,  ripe,  and 
with  little  pith.  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  also 
looking  sound  and  unharmed.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  features  is  the  way  a few  plants  of 
Lamarque,  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  other  tender 
varieties  have  stood  the  past  weather  in  an 
open  field  with  a due  northern  aspect. 

Pruning  should  be  pretty  general  by  the 
time  these  notes  appear.  I would,  however, 
warn  against  too  early  use  of  the  knife,  espe- 
cially in  cold  or  low-lying  districts.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  find  plants  are  often  very  for- 
wai’d  in  the  latter  ; but  owing  to  the  greater 
effect  of  late  spring  frosts  in  such  places,  we 
need  be  even  more  careful  as  regards  early 
pruning.  A higher  altitude  of  a very  few  feet 
makes  all  the  difference  to  a late  spring  frost. 
In  the  valleys  we  have  a frost  of  3 degs., 
6 degs.,  and  10  degs.,  while  on  the  brow  of  a 
slight  hill  the  two  first  are  not  found,  and  the 
morning  of  the  last  would  only  give  us 
2 degs.  or  3 degs.  at  the  most.  With 
the  more  forward  growth  found  in  the 
lower  position,  owing  to  shelter  from  retard- 
ing winds,  we  often  sufler  severely  from 
late  frosts.  Greater  warmth  during  the  day, 
with  the  other  extreme  at  night,  is  by  no  means 
congenial  to  young  Rose  growth.  Prune  a little 
later  in  this  case,  and  so  retard  the  lower  buds, 
thus  securing  a comparatively  unchecked  growth 
later  on.  All  observing  rosarians  must  have 
noticed  the  rapidity  with  which  Roses  come  on 
at  the  last.  W e have  doubts  about  being  able 
to  cut  the  required  number  of  blooms,  to  mention 
nothing  of  the  necessary  selection  for  competi- 
tion at  the  earlier  shows,  when  with  a week  or 
ten  days  of  favourable  w'eather — more  particu- 
larly of  warm  nights — the  whole  aspect  is 
changed,  and  we  are  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  our  Rose  season.  Let  us  take  a hint 
from  this,  and  cease  to  strain  after  early  flowers 
by  too  hasty  pruning.  A very  few  weeks  of 
genial  weather  will  cause  growth  that  was  con- 
sidered backward,  to  catch  up  and  pass  any 
which  has  received  the  inevitable  checks  of 
sharp  spring  frosts.  Towards  the  end  of  March 
and  during  April  is  an  excellent  time  for  the 
application  of  manure.  I cannot  see  the  bene- 
fits of  saturating  the  soil  with  the  juices  from 
manure  at  a time  when  the  roots  are  not  in  a 
fit  state  to  feed  upon  it.  If  applied  as  a winter 
protection,  then  I contend  there  would  be  a 
better  effect  gained  by  using  short  litter  without 
the  manurial  qualities.  I have  given  up 
autumnal  mulching  with  manure  for  a long 
time,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  benefits  of  spring  versus  autumnal  mulch- 
ings of  this  description  are  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  former.  A.  P. 


120.— Marechal  Niel  Rose,  &c.,  in  a 
conservatory. — As  soon  as  the  Marechal 
Niel  has  done  fl.oweriug,  which  should  be  about 
May,  cut  back  the  10-feet  shoots,  leaving  only 
1 foot  of  each.  This  will  induce  the  plant  to 
give  other  shoots  of  great  length  during  the 
summer.  This  beautiful  Rose  is  not  a perpetual 
bloomer,  and  the  grower  should  do  everything 
for  this  one  object — namely,  produce  long,  well- 
ripened  growths  during  the  summer  months  to 
bloom  at  every  joint  the  following  spring.  I 
would  not  prune  the  Niphetos  so  severely  as 
advised  in  the  case  of  the  Mardchal,  because 
Niphetos  is  a Rose  capable  of  giving  blossoms 
the  whole  summer.  It  is  natural  that  the  top 
buds  should  be  strongest ; but  to  keep  the  tree 
in  good  health,  and  with  ample  young  wood  to 
replace  worn-out  stems,  cut  a portion  of  the 
long  shoots  back  the  greater  part  of  their  length 
each  spring.  Therefore,  a little  pruning  of  this 
Rose  may  be  done  this  spring. — H.  S.  L. 

128. — Tea  Roses. — A suitable  time  for 
pruning  pot-Roses  wanted  in  bloom  during 
March  is  the  previous  December.  The  general 
treatment,  such  as  placing  the  plants  outside  in 
June,  plunging  in  leaves  and  so  on,  appears  to 
have  been  judicious  ; but  the  cause  of  your 
failure  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  watering. 
Did  you  apply  water  too  plentifully  when  the 
lants  were  commencing  to  make  young  shoots  ? 

have  noticed  that  the  roots  of  Roses  in  pots 
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are  to  all  appearance  quite  inactive  until  the  new 
growths  have  reached  2 inches  or  3 inches  in 
length,  and  if  copious  waterings  were  given,  the 
soil  would  become  in  a sour,  sodden  state,  and 
quite  unfit  for  the  calls  to  be  made  upon  it — 
hence  decay.  Try  the  effect  of  no  water  at  the 
roots  for  a time  when  being  started  in  heat,  but 
instead  use  the  syringe  constantly  and  keep  the 
paths  and  other  parts  of  the  structure  moist. 

I would  continue  to  turn  the  plants  out-of-doors 
in  June,  and  it  seems  quite  unnecessarj'  to  pick 
off  flower-buds  after  that  time,  as  nice  little 
blooms  are  often  plentiful  and  useful  on  pot- 
Roses  then.  If  the  plants  be  well  watered  and 
cared  for,  as  they  must  be  in  your  case 
to  give  ample  shoots  of  a well-ripened 
nature,  these  flowers  will  not  harm 
them,  as  the  growth  must  all  be  cut 
.away  at  pruning-time.  Do  not  alter 
your  time  for  pruning,  because  if  done 
in  June,  as  you  suggest,  the  growth 
that  would  follow  could  not  have  time 
to  get  strong  or  ripe. — H.  >S.  L.  f 

176.— Roses  for  show.— The  first 
week  in  August  is  very  lato  for  show 
Roses,  and  you  cannot  retard  your 
plants  by  any  other  means  than  grow- 
ing  in  stiff  soil,  with  a cold  and  yet 
slightly  sheltered  aspect.  Also  prune  ' 
later  than  usual,  and  prune  hard.  You 
do  not  say  if  your  locality  is  south  or 
north.  This  would  make  considerable 
difference.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  best  cut  of 
blooms  until  August.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  varieties ; Baroness  Roths- 
child, for  instance,  being  three  weeks 
later  than  many  others.  You  might 
pick  off  the  weakest  buds  during  an 
early  season,  and  so  reserve  more 
strength  and  encourage  an  extra  early 
second  crop,  thinning  the  buds  of  these 
directly  they  are  visible.  Most  of  your 
blooms,  to  be  fit  for  exhibition,  will 
hav'e  to  come  from  the  strong  summer 
growths  from  the  base  of  the  plants. 

You  would  find  it  a good  plan  to  grow  a 
few  maidens  each  year,  as  these  come 
later,  and  would  give  heavy  blooms  if 
properly  treated  as  regards  manure, 
thinning  of  buds,  &c.  The  Tea-scented 
and  Noisette  classes  would  provide 
better  show  flowers  in  August,  and 
unless  tied  to  the  H.  Perpetual  class 
I would  strongly  advise  your  devoting 
some  space  to  these. — P.  U. 

You  ask  a very  diflicult  question  to 

answer,  as  I do  not  know  of  any  particular 
system  of  pruning  that  will  retard  H.P.  Roses 
from  blooming  before  the  beginning  of  August. 
Cutting  the  growth  back  to  near  the  old  wood 
at  the  end  of  March  may  help  you  a little. 
Growing  the  plants  on  a cool  north  border  and 
late  pruning  is  the  only  reliable  W£iy  of  getting 
the  first  blooms  so  late  in  the  season,  otherwise 
your  onl}’  chance  is  to  grow  a good  number  of 
plants  of  the  varieties  you  want,  and  by  liberal 
watering  in  dry  weatlier  take  your  chance  of 
getting  the  number  of  blooms  you  want. — 
J.  C.  C. 

106.— Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon.— Yes,  cut  the  tree  as 
you  su!;<jest  when  it  has  finished  flowerinsf.  Do  not  apply 
water  at  the  roots  for  some  time,  but  help  the  Rose  to 
burst  into  new  growth  by  syringing  it  twice  a day.  Be 
careful  not  to  allow  cold  draughts  to  cripple  the  J’oung 
shoots. — II.  S.  L. 

100.— Roses  and  Clematises  for  an  east 
wall. — Of  the  former  Gloire  de  Dijon,  hufl-yellow,  Keine 
Marie  Henriette,  deep  red.  Of  the  latter,  Jackmani, 
purple,  and  Jackmani  alba.  The  last  is  not  pure-white, 
but  it  eipials  the  type  in  its  freedom  to  grow  and  bloom. — 
II.  S.  L. 


102.— Egyptian  Mummy  seeds.— Sow  them  in  a 
little  warmth,  anfl  treat  like  ordinary  seeds.  I do  not 
believe  in  the  Mummy  seeds,  and  thought  the  hoax  long 
exploded. — F.  I’. 

No  one  can  have  had  any  experience 

with  raising  plants  from  seed  taken  from  the 
sarcophagus  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  for  it  to  grow,  unless,  in- 
deed, someone  placed  it  there  to  deceive  some 
simpleton  who  had  no  knowledge  of  such  things. 
There  is  a Pea  with  an  edible  pod  termed  the 
Mummy  Pea,  because  the  seed  was  stated  to 
have  been  taken  from  some  sarcophagus  in 
Egypt,  where  it  had  been  preserved  from  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  many  persons 
believed  the  tale,  which  I have  often  heard 
.repeated. — J.  D.  E-, 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

ANNUAL  SPECIES  OF  COREOPSIS. 
Thf,  large  family  of  Composites,  although  com- 
paratively rich  in  showy  summer  and  autumn- 
flowering  annuals,  contains  many  of  such  a 
tender  character  as  to  necessitate  their  being 
raised  in  heat  a circumstance  which  places  them 
practically  outside  the  pale  of  the  small  grower 
with  limited  accommodation.  The  annexed  cut 
is  a good  representation  of  xvhat  are  as  yet 
known  in  gardens  as  Calliopsis,  but  which 
Dr.  Asa  Gray  in  his  “ Flora  of  North  America  ” 


has  placed  as  a section  of  Coreopsis,  a genus  in 
which  only  perennial  kinds  formerly  belonged. 
The  varieties  of  Coreopsis  have  many  advantages 
over  the  general  run  of  Composites,  both  on 
account  of  their  hardy  nature  and  also  on 
account  of  the  striking  beauty  of  their  variously- 
coloured  flowers.  No  garden,  however  small, 
should  be  without  its  own  partieular  strain  of 
these  plants,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  tinctoria, 
the  kind  eultivated  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
gardens,  they  are  extremely  variable  in  colour 
and  markings.  One  other  advantage,  and  one 
of  great  importance  to  the  small  grower,  is 
that  they  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  along 
with  other  annuals.  Those  sown  in  autumn 
bloom  early  in  spring,  and  the  produce  of 
successional  sowings  from  March  until  the  end 
of  April  flowers  until  destroyed  by  frost.  To 
succeed  well  they  require  a rich  s .il,  and  if 
moist  rather  than  dry,  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  sown  early  in  spring,  all  the  better.  Seeds 
ripen  freely  enough,  and  they  may  either  be  sown 
as  soon  as  gathered  or  kept  until  spring,  the 
former  plan  being,  however,  the  better  one.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  best — viz.  : 

C.  Atkinsoni  is  perhaps  the  most  graceful 
species  belonging  to  this  large  genus  of  useful 
garden  plants.  It  does  very  well  in  the  ordinary 
flower  border,  and  seems  specially  well  adapted 
for  small  beds  or  even  mixed  with  summer 
bedding  plants,  as  it  lasts  a considerable  time 
in  full  beauty,  and  supplies  a bright  colour  not 
too  plentiful  amongst  that  class  of  plants.  Suc- 
cessions maj^  be  had  by  sowing  at  different 
times,  the  first  and  second  to  be  made  in  pans 
and  placed  in  a heated  house.  The  young 
plants  should  be  pricked  out  when  ready  to 
handle  and  be  gradually  hardened  off  until  fit 
for  planting  in  the  open  border.  It  generally 
grows  from  2 feet  or  .3  feet  to  4 feet  in  height, 
and  has  a flrte  jjrateflSl  habit.  The  flowers  are 


rarely  less  than  1 1 inches  in  diameter,  set  olf 
charmingly  by  a dark  purple  blotch  at  the  base 
of  the  ray  florets.  It  is  found  on  river  banks  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  &c.,  and  was  first  collected 
by  Douglas. 

C.  CARDAMiNiFOLiA. — This  species  is  much 
dwarfer  in  growth  than  C.  Atkinsoni,  although 
the  general  appearance  of  both  somewhat  corre- 
sponds. It  grows  from  a span  to  1^  feet  in 
height.  The  flowers,  which  are  each  from  1 inch 
to  2 inches  in  diameter,  are  of  a soft-yellow  hue, 
and  extremely  handsome  in  the  dusk.  It  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  cutting  from,  and  as  it  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  large  quantities  may  be 
readily  grown  for  that  purpose.  It  may  also  bo 
used,  in  the  case  of  Atkinsoni,  for  bedding,  as  it 
has  a neat,  compact  habit.  It  comes  from  the 
low  grounds  in  West  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and 
flowers  with  us  in  autumn. 

C.  ABISTOSA. — This  is  also  an  annual,  and  pro- 
duces large  golden-yellow  flowers.  The  stems, 
which  grow  from  1 foot  to  3 feet  in  height, 
carry  a large,  flattish,  panicled  head  of  clear, 
golden-yellow  flowers  2 inches  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  flowers,  which  are  set  on  longish 
stalks,  are  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  eight 
or  ten  bracts.  It  blooms  in  September  and 
October,  and  is  plentiful  in  swamps  in  Michi- 
gan, Iowa,  Missouri,  &c.  It  may  be  sown  with 
the  others  early  in  spring  in  the  open  border. 

C.  Dbummondi. — This  species  (here  figured) 
is  very  distinct,  lioth  in  flower  and  leaf,  from  all 
its  associates.  It  is  best  adapted  for  pot  culture 
and  makes  an  excellent  plant  for  the  green- 
house, as  it  flowers  with  the  greatest  profusion 
all  through  the  autumn  months.  It  rarely 
exceeds  2 feet  in  height.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  pairs  or  singly  on  long  slender  stems, 
are  over  2 inches  in  diameter  and  of  a very  rich 
golden -yellow.  It  is  found  on  sandy  soil  in 
Texas,  &c. 

C.  CORONATA  is  a dwarf  species  common  in 
gardens,  where  it  is  generally  very  effective, 
especially  when  placed  near  the  front  of  mixed 
borders.  It  is  very  free-flowering,  and  continues 
a considerable  time  in  perfection.  It  grows 
from  1 foot  to  2 feet  in  height,  is  sometimes 
quite  hairy,  and  at  others  free  from  hairs,  the 
stems  being  shiny.  The  flowers,  which  are 
bright  yellow,  each  measure  from  2 inches  to 
3 inches  in  diameter,  the  outer  edge  of  the  rays 
being  prettily  notched,  and  with  brown  or 
purple  lines  or  spots  towards  the  base.  It 
flowers  late  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  a 
native  of  E.  Texas. 

C.  TiNCTORi.\. — This  is  perhaps  the  most 
variable  of  all  the  Tiekseeds,  having  given  rise 
to  various  named  garden  forms,  amongst  which 
are  C.  bicolor  and  C.  bicolor  nana.  The  latter 
is  very  dwarf,  and  could,  no  doubt,  be  utilised 
in  many  ways  ?,s  a decorative  plant.  C.  tinctoria 
grows  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  in  height.  The 
flowers  are.  rarely  less  than  2 inches  in  diameter, 
purple  or  varied,  and  very  showy  ; they  are 
produced  in  summer.  This  species  comes  from 
low  ground  in  Texas  and  Arizona.  D. 


161.  — Plants  for  lawn  beds.  — 

Petunias,  Verbenas,  Phlox  Drummoudi,  Stocks, 
Asters,  Marigolds,  Salpiglossis,  Scabious,  and 
Double  Gaillardias  are  all  cheap  and  useful 
bedding  plants.  The  Salpiglossis  would  look 
look  well  in  the  centre,  and  any  of  the  other 
plants  would  look  well  in  the  corner  beds. 
These  things  would  be  ver}^  cheap,  and  nearly 
as  showy  as  Geraniums.  For  edgings  dwarf 
annuals  might  be  emplo3’ed,  such  as  Godetias, 
Nemophilas,  or,  better  still,  edge  the  beds  with 
Viola  cornuta,  cornuta  alba,  and  Viola  luteo 
grandiflora,  all  of  which  come  fine  from  seeds, 
but  should  be  raised  at  once  in  the  frame. — 
E.  H. 

163.— A garden  in  London.— Dig  the 
ground  well  to  tlie  depth  of  two  spades,  working 
in  some  good  decaj’ed  manure,  more  or  loss 
according  to  whether  the  soil  is  either  poor  and 
drjq  or  rich  and  moist  at  present.  Ground  of 
the  former  description  requires  more  manure 
than  the  latter.  A little  lime  will  also  be  found 
beneficial,  especiallj'  if  the  soil  is  damp  and 
sour,  and  in  this  case  some  of  a good  artificial, 
such  as  Thomson's,  will  be  more  suitable  than  a 
lot  of  stable  manure.  Lilies,  especiallj'  the  old 
white,  garden,  or  Madonna  Lilj’,  the  Tiger  and 
Orange  kinds,  the  Martagon  and  L.  speciosum. 
thiive  in  nearly  all  part"  of  J.oiidoh,  and  so  do 
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Carnations  ; for  these  last  burnt  earth  and  old 
mortar-rubbish  added  to  the  soil  are  very  bene- 
ficial. The  varieties  of  German  Iris  also  do 
well  in  almost  anj'  soil,  and  so  does  the  London 
Pride,  with  many  other  Saxifrages,  Sedums, 
etc.  ; as  well  as  the  large-leaved  Megasea 
cordifolia  and  M.  crassifolia.  Creeping  Jenny 
does  well  in  moist,  shady  spots,  also  Pyreth- 
rums  of  many  kinds,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Chrysanthemums,  Sunflowers,  both  annual  and 
perennial,  Campanulas  of  sorts,  Veronica 
spicata.  Sweet  Williams,  Primroses,  Lilies  of 
the  Valley,  and  many  others.  Of  annuals. 
Cornflowers,  Marigolds,  Mignonette,  Annual 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Convolvulus  are  the  best ; 
also  China  Asters,  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
and  Zinnias. — B.  C.  R. 

160.— Planting  Pentstemon,  &c.-Alithe  plants 
you  name  may  be  planted  in  South  Wales  now.  We  find 
it  necessary  to  plant  the  Tropseolum  speciosum  in  the 
shade,  or,  at  least,  not  in  the  full  sunshine. — E.  H. 

If  your  garden  is  fairly  warm  and  well  sheltered 

you  may  plant  all  the  subjects  named  as  soon  as  they 
arrive,  protecting  the  plants  by  means  of  in\'erted  flower- 
pots on  frosty  nights  for  a time.  The  Pentstemon  and 
Potentilla  require  an  open  and  sunny  situation,  and  the 
Tropajolum  a cool,  shady  one.  The  tall  Lobelias  thrive 
I est  in  rather  stiff,  moist  soil.— B.  C.  R. 

The  Pentstemon,  Scarlet  Lobelia,  and 

Potentilla  may  all  be  planted  in  the  open 
garden  now,  and  so  also  may  tlie  fl’ropaeolum 
speciosum,  but  this  last  does  not  succeed  in  hot, 
dry  districts.  In  moist  districts  in  the  West 
of  Scotland  it  does  well,  also  in  Ireland.  I have 
tried  it  in  a garden  near  London,  but  have 
met  with  very  partial  success.  They  are  all 
easily-grown  plants,  needing  good  soil  only  to  do 
well.—I.  D.  E. 

You  may  plant  all  the  things  mentioned 

now.  Pentstemons  are  not  the  most  hardy  of 
plants,  but  they  are  safe  from  now.  A few 
degrees  of  frost  will  not  harm  them.  It  would 
be  better,  however,  to  wait  a little  while  longer. 
Plant  in  a warm,  moderately  light  soil,  and  if 
the  plants  were  robust  when  put  out  they  will 
bear  a wealth  of  flowers.  They  are  amongst 
the  most  charming  of  all  things  for  beds  ; so 
graceful,  free,  and  long  in  bloom.  Avoid  those 
varieties  with  flowers  of  purplish  colours  ; they 
are  not  pretty,  and  not  distinct  either  to  create 
a bright  effect.  Potentillas  are  hardy  enough, 
and  the  Herbaceous  Lobelias  may  be  planted  now 
in  a moist,  loamy  soil.  The  variety  Queen 
Victoria  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  broad  leaves, 
rich  purplish  - chocolate  in  colour,  and  the 
flowers  of  a deep-crimson  shade,  produced  in 
robust  spikes.  A mass  of  this,  with  a ground- 
work of  Ageratum,  is  a fine  picture.  Plenty  of 
moisture  is  essential,  and  lift  tlu  plants  in  the 
late  autumn,  before  frosts  occur,  and  transfer 
them  to  a cold-frame  for  the  winter.  A damp, 
cold  winter  is  death  to  them.  The  TropBeolum 
likes  a damp  place,  and  is  happy  when  it  can 
send  its  shoots  amongst  shrubs,  or  through  a 
hedge.  It  is  worth  a little  trouble  to  get  the 
splendid  shoots  of  vermilion-coloured  flowers. 
A rich,  moist  soil  and  partial  shade  are  the  best 
conditions  for  this  lovely  creeping  plairt. — ■ 
C.  T. 

151.  — Hardy  variegated  plants.— 

Several  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Euonymuses  are 
very  suitable.  Farfugium  grande  is  another 
good  sirbject.  Arundo  donax  variegata  is  a 
stately  subject  for  the  cold-house,  and  the 
variegated  hardy  Grass,  commonly  called  the 
Gardener’s  Garter,  is  very  pretty  when  it  first 
comes  into  growth,  and  is  useful  for  cutting  for 
the  vases.  The  New  Zealand  Flax,  the 
variegated  Pampas  Grass,  and  several  of  the 
Bamboos  would  be  suitable,  including  aurea  and 
Fortunei ; Ca,rex  japonica  variegata,  Eulalia 
japonica  zebrina,  E.  gracillima  are  very  orna- 
mental.— E.  H. 

As  there  is  no  heat  in  the  house  only 
quite  hardy  plants  could  be  used,  and  there  are 
none  better  than  the  Gold  and  Silver  Variegated 
Hollies.  Some  persons  might  prefer  the  Ivies. 
Both  are  pretty,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
numerous  varieties.  The  Aucubas  are  also  very 
handsome.  There  are  plenty  of  hardy  deciduous 
plants  that  are  hardy  enough,  but  as  they  die 
down  in  the  winter  they  are  not  of  much  use. 
The  Funkias  are  very  pretty,  but  they  would 
not  show  their  white  and  golden  variegation 
until  the  spring.  — J.  D.  E. 

Nothing  is  better  than  the  variegated 
Plantain  Lily  (Funkias),  of  which  there  are 
several  forms,  known  under  distinctive  names  in 
eatalogues,  the  leaves  varying  in  shape  and 


colour — some  green,  set  off  with  a creamy-white 
margin,  or  more  of  a golden  tint.  The  Funkias 
are  variegated  in  a pleasing  way,  not  spotted  and 
diseased-looking,  like  so  many  things  praised 
for  their  distinctly-coloured  foliage.  Moreover, 
what  is  of  importance  to  the  amateur  is  that  they 
are  readily  grown  in  ordinary  soil,  requiring  a 
loamy  compost  and  fair  drainage  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pots.  In  many  gardens  they  are  grown  for 
decoration,  and  quite  as  beautiful  and  useful  for 
this  purpose  as  many  things  vastly  more  expen- 
sive.—C.  T. 


The  Golden  and  Silver  Variegated  forms  of  Euonj’- 

nius  (but  the  former  more  especially)  are  among  the  best 
and  most  effecti\'e  of  evergreen  shrubs  for  a cold-house. 
The  Variegated  Aloe  is  also  a capital  subject,  and  there  is 
a variegated  form  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax-plant  (Phor- 
mium  tenax)  which  I think  you  would  like. — B.  (j.  E. 

Euonyraous  japonica  aurea,  E.  radicans  variegata, 

Aucuba  japonica,  Eetinospora  plumosa  aurea,  P.  pisifera 
argentea,  Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  and  the  Variegated 
Box  would  make  a nice  selection  for  the  purjjose  indicated. 


ROCK  GARDENS. 

Many  inquiries  occur  as  to  rock  gardens,  and 
in  reply  we  may  state  that  the  illustration  here 
givmn  represents  a very  small  portion  of  a pretty 
rock  garden  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  J.  Vicary,  at 
Broadlands,  Newton  Abbot.  In  this  case  the 
rock  garden  was  not  entirely  new.  The  stones 
used  were  very  large  flat  pieces  of  red  sand- 
stone, which  had  been  piled  up  in  such  a way 
as  to  resemble  horizontal  strata,  but  they 
excluded  the  possibility  of  growing  alpine 
plants  other  than  the  coarsest  kinds.  As  the 
owner,  however,  is  an  enthusia.stic  lover  of 
choice  alpine  plants,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  old  roekv/oik  was  promptly  pulled  down 
and  reconstructed  on  a different  plan.  In 
reality  deep,  but  narrow,  fissures  had  been 
constructed.  The  crevices  underground  were 
mostly  made  with  thin  pieces  of  limestone,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  limestone  chippings  was 
mixed  with  the  soil  used,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  portions  of  the  rock  garden  set 
apart  for  “ lime  haters,”  and  here  the  fissures 
underground  were  made  with  pieces  of  granite 
and  sandstone.  All  visible  stones,  however, 
were  of  one  kind  only — viz.,  red  sandstone.  In 
planting  the  system  of  grouping  several  plants 
of  the  same  kind  together  has  been  followed. 
Some  rocky  projections  emerging  from  the 
ground  in  a sunny  situation  are  devoted  chiefly 
to  Edelweiss  and  several  Drabas  and  Audrosaces. 
The  Edelweiss  looks  remarkably  healthy  and 


an  abundant  admixture  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  but, 
being  partly  shaded  by  large  trees,  it  died  after 
a struggle  of  eighteen  months.  A shady  re- 
cess beneath  some  trees  has  been  adorned  with 
choice  hardy  Ferns  and  varieties  of  Hepatica, 
which  are  doing  exceedingly  well  in  the  peaty 
bed  provided  fjrthem.  A projecting  group  of 
rocks  in  a more  sunny  situation  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  choicest  kinds  of  Saxifrages. 
That  the  queen  of  Saxifrages  (S.  longifolia) 
occupies  a prominent  position  goes  without 
saying.  It  is  represented  by  a fine  specimen 
measuring  nearly  1 foot  across  its  rosette  of 
silvery  leaves.  Other  kinds  here  planted  are 
S.  lantoscana  superba,  S.  oppositifolia  and  its 
variety  pyreiiaica  superba,  S.  Burseriana,  S. 
luteo-purpurea,  S.  caesia,  S.  sancta,  S.  juniper- 
ina,  S.  ci'ustata,  S.  rosularis,  and  many  others. 
In  a moist  position  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  S. 
Hirculus  grandiflora  is  flourishing,  the  contrast 
of  its  large  yp.llow  flowers  against  the  red 
colour  of  the  sandstone  being  particularly 
pleasing.  Close  by  in  a moist  place  is  a large 
bed  of  Primula  rosea,  which  is  a charming 
sight  when  in  full  bloom.  Some  rooky  ledges, 
specially  constructed  for  plants  generally  averse 
to  limestone,  are  decorated  with  Androsace 
carnea,  A.  glacialis,  Dianthus  glacialis.  Anemone 
sulphurea,  Achillea  nana.  Ranunculus  glacialis, 
and  Potentilla  nivea.  In  an  adjoining  group 
lime-loving  plants  again  predominate.  A large 
“ stratified  ” rock  forms  the  next  feature.  It  is 
planted  on  the  top  with  alpine  Rhododendrons, 
and  in  the  moist  and  shady  fissures  at  the  sides 
a group  of  various  Ramondias  is  in  a flourishing 
condition,  while  other  ledges  are  adorned  with 
spring  and  autumn-flowering  Cyclamens  in  their 
shady  parts,  and  Opuntias  and  similar  plants  in 
the  portions  exposed  to  the  sun.  V. 


165.— Iris  fimbriata.— This  Iris  ought  to 
bloom  every  year  with  good  treatment.  What 
it  requires  is  to  be  freely  exposed  in  a sunny 
position  out-of-doors  during  the  summer 
months.  It  ought  not  to  be  overpotted,  as 
this  has  a tendency  to  prevent  its  flowering.  I 
have  a large  plant  of  it  in  an  11 -inch  flower-pot 
here,  which  flowers  well  every  year.  It  has 
now  passed  out  of  bloom,  and  is  in  a light,  airy 
position  in  the  greenhouse.  About  the  end  of 
May  I place  the  plant  out-of-doors,  where  it  is 
fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  and  when  it  has 
made  its  growths  it  receives  a very  scanty 
supply  of  water  indeed.  Replaced  in  the  green- 


Part of  rock  garden  at  Broadlands,  Newton  Abbot. 


has  flowered  profusely.  The  next  ledge  is 
covered  with  Androsace  lanuginosa,  whose 
flowering  shoots  fall  gracefully  over  the  stone. 
A.  sarmentosa,  A.  Laggeri,  and  A.  ciliata  are 
doing  equally  well,  and  a fine  specimen  of 
Androsace  foliosa  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving  as  growing  luxuriantly  at  the 
foot  of  this  rock.  Drabas  are  represented 
by  D.  brunioefolia,  D.  aizoides,  and  D.  cuspidata. 
The  background  of  this  rocky  group  is  formed 
by  choice  kinds  of  very  dwarf  shrubs,  which, 
however,  are  planted  in  such  a way  as  not  to 
endanger  the  well-being  of  the  choice  alpines. 
A recess  is  devoted  to  Gentians. 

Genti.\na  VERNA  has  done  well,  and  the 
always  pleasing  Gentiana  acaulis  is  forming  a 
very  large  irregular  patch  close  to  the  path. 
Less  successful  has  been  the  lovely  Gentiana 
bftvariea,  which  was  planted  in  peaty  toil  with 


house  in  autumn,  it  will  flower  again  next 
winter.— J.  D.  E. 

188. — Violets  for  outdoor  blooming. 

— The  Single  Russian  Violet  is  the  hardiest  of 
the  whole  family  ; but  even  this  does  not  bloom 
in  cold  or  frosty  weather  in  the  months  of 
December  and  January.  Taken  altogether, 
there  is  none  better  than  the  Czar  for  your 
purpose  ; but  you  are  expecting  too  much  when 
you  vvant  Violets  from  the  open  air  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  All,  however,  depends  on  the 
weather.  The  sort  just  named  has  been  very 
good  with  me  in  the  open — here  in  Somerset — 
for  the  month  past ; but  then  we  have  had  no 
severe  frost  or  very  cold  wind.  Marie  Louise 
is  the  best  sort  for  frames.  — J.  C.  C. 

155.— Cllmbej'3  for  an  ^*ch.— The  most  satisfactory 
thing  would  be  the  P;iTacant!ia.  When  once  established 
it  WDuld  look  winter  and  eummor. — Si  H, 
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FRUIT. 

104. —Treatment  of  Vines. —Assuming 
that  the  Vines  are  being  forced,  if  they  are  in  a 
bad  state  skilfiu)  treatment  may  do  something. 
Generous  warmt-i  up  to  6.5  degs.  at  night  will 
expand  the  bun  . lies  and  cause  the  flowers  to  set 
well.  Neither  should  the  atmosphere  be  too 
dry,  so  long  as  the  requisite  buoyancy  is  kept 
up.  A certain  amount  of  humidity  is  desirable, 
even  when  Vines  are  in  bloom,  to  ensure  perfect 
fertilising.  I have  often  used  the  S3’iinge  during 
bright,  hot  days  to  disperse  the  pollen.  A dry, 
harsh  atmosphere  is  certainly  injurious;  at 
the  same  time  it  should  not  be  saturated  with 
moisture,  as  that  would  destroy  its  buoj'ancy. 
— ]l.  H, 

No,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  Vines  to 

flower  better  in  the  direction  you  indicate 
providing  you  have  given  them  proper  treat- 
ment up  to  the  time  they  shouhl  be  flowering. 
^Vith  too  much  heat,  when  the  Vines  commence 
to  grow  the  bunches  will  run  out  into  tendrils, 
and  not  flower,  as  j’ou  saj’.  As  you  do  not, 
however,  saj-  what  j'our  treatment  has  been,  1 
cannot  tell  you  whether  that  is  the  cause  of 
j'our  failure.  With  the  view  of  preventing  the 
Same  thing  occurring  next  year,  you  had  better 
write  again  and  give  an  outline  of  your  treat- 
ment with  regard  to  temperature,  &c. — J.  C.  C. 

Whether  Vines  flower  well  or  not 

depends  upon  how  the  wood  was  matured  last 
autumn,  no  amount  of  heat  or  other  treatment 
now  will  produce  the  bunches  if  they  are  not 
already  stored  in  the  dormant  eyes  during  the 
winter.  If  there  is  a scarcity'  of  crop  this  season, 
the  best  plan  to  do  is  to  grow  the  Sfhoots  thinlj’ 
this  j ear,  and  thus  fulljMiiature  the  current  sea- 
son'sgrowth.  Othei  wisecontinuetheusual  treat- 
ment during  the  summer  for  the  benefit  of  what 
few  bunches  there  are  on  the  Vines.  — S.  P. 

If  l ilies  aie  not  flowering  well  the 

season  is  that  they  have  not  made  good,  well- 
ripened  growtl  ."J  last  j ear.  As  to  decreasing  the 
heat,  keeping  them  damjier  or  drier  ; that  would 
make  no  dill'erence  to  speak  of.  When  Vines 
are  approaching  the  flowering  stage,  the 
blossoms  set  best  if  they  are  in  a temperature 
of  65  degs.  a."!  a minimum.  Previous  to  this,  if 
thoj-  were  not  doing  well,  I would  not  push  them 
on  in  a verj'  high  temperature ; 55  degs.  to 
66  degs.  as  a nunimum  would  suit  the  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Hweetwater  section,  but  5 degs. 
more  would  be  neccssarj’  for  the  Muscats,  and 
thej'  would  also  require  a minimum  of  7<l  degs. 
when  in  flower.  An  overmoist  atmosphere  is 
not  desirable  ; it  is  the  cause  of  the  production 
of  air  roots,  and  in  other  respects  it  disarranges 
the  Vines. — J.  1).  E. 

173.— Crops  on  Vine-borders.— Y»u  will  probably 
lose  more  ibaii  ;;airi  by  croppinj;  the  Vine-borders. 
liiiTKimt  and  delvim;  among  the  roots  of  the  Vines  is  sure 
to  drive  them  down.  If  you  must  crop  the  borders,  plant 
eome  li^ht  summer  crops,  such  as  Lettuces,  Radishes,  or 
Kidjte  Cucumbers.— E.  II. 

It  is  a mistake  to  pl.ant  anythin"-  on  a Vine  border. 

“ -Vccalen”  ou"ht  to  be  saiisftcd  with  ttrowintt  one  crop  in 
the  soil — the  Vines.  Surface  crops  over  Vine  roots  not 
only  rob  the  Vine-roots  of  the  nutriment  in  the  soil 
intended  for  their  use,  but  they  p event  the  soil  "ettinjj 
its  due  share  of  sunli"ht  and  w.armth,  which  is  most 
important  in  Vine  culture. — ,S.  1‘. 

How  can  tlic  Viue-bordet'  be  said  lo  Ire 

unoccupied  if  it  is  tilled  wil h the  roots  of  the 
A'ines  ? If  the  bolder  is  15  feet  wiele  the  front 
ji.irt  of  it  (that  furthest  from  the  Vines)  may  be 
planted  with  some  vegetables  or  flowers  that  are 
not  deep-rooted.  I pkint  half  of  our  borders 
with  (Jarnations.  They  arc  tibrons-rooted  plants, 
but  I daresay  the  roots  run  down  in  the  rich 
loam.  Bedding  jilants,  I’ansies,  and  such  like 
flowers  might  bo  grown.  If  vegetables,  the 
Chelsea  Gem  Pea,  Early  Carrots,  Lettuce, 
Railishes,  Onions,  or  any  crops  that  do  not 
shade  tlie  ground  much  could  be  grown.  I 
would  have  7 feet  or  8 feet  nearest  the  Vines 
unoccupied.- -J.  1).  E. 

I do  not  agree  with  growing  even  flowers 

noon  a Vine  border,  much  less  vegetables,  for 
V hatever  you  plant  or  sow  these  must  injure  the 
\’ims  more  or  less.  'I'ho  lop  growth  shuts  out 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  from  the  surface, 
while  the  roots  use  up  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
lhat  should  benefit  the  Vines.  I have  no  doubt 
3'on  are  satisfied  wit  h one  crop  at  a time  from  the 
< ther  parts  of  your  garden,  then  why  not  be  so 
M ith  your  Vipe  border  1 Many  a lot  of  Vines 


have  come  to  grief  j’ears  before  they  would  have 
done  owing  to  the  border  being  cropped  with 
vegetables.  The  effect  is  not  seen  at  the  time, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  to  do  so  in  the 
end. — J.  C.  C. 


APPLE-TREES  IN  POTS. 

In  reply  to  “A.  B.,”  “ R.  S.,”  and  others  in 
smoky  towns  and  other  parts  of  this  country 
where  the  climate  is  unfavourable.  Apples  of 
the  finer  sorts  (see  illustration)  can  be  grown 
well  in  pots.  Of  course,  the  culture  of  this 
fruit  is  not  practised  much  in  this  way,  but 


Apple-trees  in  pots. 


under  exceptional  circumstances  it  can  be 
carried  out  with  great  success,  and  the  fruits  so 
produced  are  often  extremely  fine.  B. 


1 70. —Melons  in  a frame.— It  is  ditficult 
to  account  for  j'oiir  failure  without  more  infor- 
mation. The  temperature  is  right ; but  i.s  the 
soil  suitable  ? Melons  do  best  in  rather  heavy 
loam,  without  much  manure  at  starting.  If  the 
loam  is  of  a gritty  character  the^'  will  do  in  il 
without  manure  till  the  fruits  are  set,  and  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  swell  then  more  support 
can  be  given.  Possiblj’  there  may  be  wireworms 
in  the  soil  ; if  so,  jmur  failure  is  easily  accounted 
for.  Again,  you  may  have  kept  the  plants  too 
close,  and  so  brought  on  canker  in  the  stems, 
but  your  note  does  not  give  this  information. 
A sweet,  buoyant  atmosphere  is  necessary  for 
them,  firow  them  without  shade,  but  close 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  sprinkle  the  foliage 
when  the  weather  is  bright.— E.  Hs 


7S. — WoodliCe.— These  arc  ler.V  dcst-nctive,  and  the 
only  wa.v  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  scorch  assiduously  in  the 
earl,v  morning  for  them,  and  pour  boiling  water  over  the 
marauders.  This  will  kilt  them.  They  .al\v aj  s congregate 
in  the  plaor«  i\ieuiioned.--r  T 


ORCHIDS. 

CYMBIDIUM  LOWIANUM. 

This  is  a grand  plant,  which  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  in  the  Messrs.  Low's  estab- 
lishment at  Hackney  in  the  earl3'  part  of  1870, 
having  been  sent  home  from  Burmah,  two  3’ears 
previously  by  their  traveller,  Boxall.  I am 
asked  b3^  “ G.  Burnett”  to  tell  him  something 
about  this  Orchid  ? As  the  plant  is  now  coming 
into  bloom  the  flowers  will  last  in  perfection 
till  the  month  of  May  or  later  with  ordinary 
care,  thus  making  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  of  our  houses.  I have  never  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  exact  spot  in  which  it  grows, 
but  I believe  it  is  found  as  a terrestrial  plant  in 
the  hilly  country.  It  is  an  Orchid  that  grows 
well  and  freely  in  a mixture  of  fibrous  loam, 
good  leaf-mould  and  peat,  mixed  up  with  some 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  and  sharp  sand.  It  is 
a large  rooting  Orchid  and  requires  ample  room 
for  the  full  development  of  these  organs,  also  it 
needs  abundance  of  water  during  the  growing 
season.  It  should  not  be  potted  in  an  elevated 
manner,  but  there  should  be  sufficient  space  left 
to  admit  of  a thorough  good  watering.  Also  it 
should  not  be  overpotted,  for  it  is  one  of  those 
plants  which  like  to  feel  the  sides  of  the  pots  to 
its  roots  before  man 3'  flowers  are  obtained. 
It  has  1(  n g ligulate  leaves,  each  attaining  a 
height  of  some  two  and  a half  feet  or  even  more  ; 
these  aie  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture.  The 
flower-spike  commences  to  show  in  the  month 
of  November  and  bears  a quantity  of  flower.'-, 
each  measuring  four  inches  across  ; the  sepals 
and  petals  are  spreading  and  about  equal,  thick 
and  waxy  in  texture, greenish-3-ellow,  with  reddish 
veins  ; the  lip  is  three-lobed,  side  lobes  erect,  of 
a soft  3'ellowish-buff,  the  middle  lobe  is  deltoid, 
with  a slightly  waved  margin,  the  whole  being 
of  a dark  reddish-crimson,  white  at  the  base. 
This  plant  lasts  in  bloom  a very  long  time.  It 
may  be  kept  cool  during  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  during  its  growing  season  it  should  never  be 
given  a greater  heat  than  an  ordinary  Cattleya- 
house,  having  plenty  of  air  and  a good  moist 
atmosphere.  Treated  in  this  way  the  plant  will 
flower  in  profusion  about  every  second  3'ear. 
The  year  following  its  greatest  display  its  spikes 
will  be  few,  but  thv  second  year  it  restores  itself 
to  its  proper  health  and  strength.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  plant  called  Mandaianum,  which 
has  the  flowers  only  of  a bright  bufl’-3-ellow,  all 
traces  of  the  crimson  on  the  lip  having  passed 
away.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  more  I can 
say  to  render  the  task  of  growing  this  plant  more 
easy,  but  if  there  is  any  particular  point  which 
I have  omitted  I shall  be  hajmv  to  furnish  it. 

Matt.  Bsa.mble. 


VANDA  TRICOLOR  AND  VARIETIES. 

“ Mrs.  Dougl.'VS  ” sa3's  she  is  now  about  to  start 
cultivating  these  plants,  and  will  I tell  her  the 
names  of  a few  of  the  best  varieties,  and  how  to 
treat  them?  The  varieties  of  Vanda  tricolor 
are  numerous,  yet  when  bought  not  in  flower 
they  have  little  or  nothing  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  so  I would  advise  her  to  buy 
only  when  the  flowers  are  open.  There  are 
some  forms  that  are  well  known.  Vanda  tri- 
color suavis,  for  a long  time  grown  as  a distinct 
.spetfies,  is  one  of  the  best  ; its  flowers  have 
white  sepals  and  petals,  and  spotted  with 
reddish-purple.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  lip 
somewhat  narrow,  basal  p.art  deep,  rich-purple. 
Towards  the  point  of  the  scape  paler  flowers  are 
borne,  ver3'  sweetly  scented. 

V.  rL.\NlBKis  has  large  flowers,  with  the  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  magcnta-purplc,  sometimes  rose 
coloured  ; it  is  a broad-leaved  form.  V.  flava 
has  the  sepals  and  petals  3'ellow,  and  a faint 
blotch  on  the  lip.  Pattersoni  has  large  flowers, 
with  cream3'-white  sepals  and  petals,  which  are 
dotted  and  spotted  with  dark-chestnut  ; lip 
rich-magenta,  with  several  white  lines  at  the 
base.  The  Chatsworth  variety  has  sepals  and 
petals  white,  much  spotted  in  a regular  manner  ; 
reddish-purple  lip,  at  the  base  deep-purple. 
V.  insignis  : This  is  not  the  variet3'  introduced 
63-  Messrs.  Veitch  ; sepals  and  petals  light- 
yellow,  spotted  with  crimson,  the  base  of  the  lip 
pale-lilac.  Warneri  : sepals  and  petals  deep- 
rose,  and  the  base  of  the  lip  dark  rosy-purple. 
Formosa  ; sepals  and  petals  bright -3’ellow) 
■•'overed  with  oblong  spots,  frequently  becomintr 
'confluent  Dj.lkei  in  variety  ; sepals  and  potaG 
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bright-yellow,  irregularly  spotted  with  reddish- 
purple  ; lip  bright  reddish-purple,  streaked  with 
wliite  at  the  base.  Dodgsoui  : sepals  and  petals 
light-amber  coloured,  streaked  and  blotehed 
with  reddish-brown,  margined  with  violet  ; lip 
large  deep  purplish-violet.  Praetexta  : sepals 
and  petals  sulphur-yellow,  bordered  with  soft- 
ro.se,  spotted  over  the  yellow  surface  with  oblong 
spots  of  a deep-rose.  Corning! : sepals  and  petals 
deep-yellow,  spotted  and  streaked  with  rich- 
crimson,  margined  with  deep-rose ; lip,  deep- 
purple.  Tricolor  : this  is  the  typical  form  ; it  has 
sepals  and  petals,  soft-yellow,  freely  spotted 
with  reddish-brown,  the  reverse  side  china- 
white,  the  lip  is  bright-rose  colour  at  the  tip, 
streaked  with  fine  white  lines.  The  above 
dozen  forms  are  standard  varieties,  and  I think 
you  might  safely  get  these  without  seeing  them 
in  bloom,  but  it  would  be  much  better  to  obtain 
any  other  named  varieties  after  seeing  them  in 
flower.  Vanda  tricolor  and  its  varieties  are  all 
erect  growing  plants  with  pendulous  leaves,  and 
making  handsome  specimens  when  they  are  not 
in  bloom,  but  when  in  flower  they  fill  the  house 
with  their  delicious  odour.  This  Orchid  was 
first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
and  remained  rare  for  some  years.  V.  suavis 
was  at  one  time  considered  a distinct  species  ; 
it  was  originally  brought  from  the  Island  of 
Java,  but  latterly  plants  have  been  brought 
from  several  other  islands,  and  I observed  that 
these  plants  are  very  varied  in  character,  no 
two  being  foundalike.  The  plants  thrive  in  a cool 
temperature  during  the  winter  months,  60  degs. 
being  ample  for  them,  but  at  this  time  they 
nmst  not  be  kept  quite  dry,  just  sufficient 
moisture  being  given  to  keep  the  stems  and 
leaves  from  shrivelling.  The  pots  should  be 
drained  well,  and  the  plants  fixed  up  with  clean 
and  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss.  I do  not  like  fumi- 
gating them,  because  it  causes  them  to  lose 
their  lower  leaves,  and  this  causes  them  to 
become  an  eyesore.  Matt.  Bramble. 

154.— Dendrobium  nobile.— When  Den 
drobium  nobile  is  well-grown  the  previous 
season  there  is  seldom  any  trouble  with  the 
stems  throwing  out  growths  instead  of  flowers. 
It  usually  happens  when  the  plants  have  suffered 
for  want  of  water  at  the  roots,  or  when  the 
rowths  have  been  imperfectly  developed  and 
adly  ripened.  It  does  not  happen  with  plants 
that  have  been  grown  on  in  a hot-house,  with 
a high  temperature  and  moderately  moist 
atmosphere,  care  being  taken  not  to  let  the 
plants  suffer  for  want  of  w'ater  at  the  roots. 
Grow  them  on  in4his  way  until  the  growths  are 
quite  developed.  Gradually  withhold  water, 
and  decrease  the  temperature,  and  give  the 
plants  a good  winter  rest  in  a warm  greenhouse 
— say,  about  40  degs.  to  45  degs.  as  a minimum. 
In  winter  they  should  have  no  water  at  the 
roots,  unless  the  growths  shrink  too  much. 
These  new  growths  will  form  roots  freely  at 
their  base,  and  may  be  removed  and  planted 
when  roots  are  formed  freely.— J.  D.  E. 

When  the  last  year’s  shoots  are  not 

matured  in  the  autumn  by  placing  the  plants  in 
a lower  temperature  and  with  a corresponding 
degree  of  moisture,  they  are  sure  to  make  new' 
growth  instead  of  Ifloom  from  the  joints  where 
the  latter  are  expected  to  push.  This  Orchid 
needs  but  simple  management  to  get  it  to  flowei- 
freely,  and  is  most  useful  for  amateurs  to  culti- 
vate. When  the  season's  growth  is  complete 
place  the  plants  in  a cooler  and  drier  atmos- 
phere, giving  them  less  water  at  the  roots, 
where  they  may  remain  unt  il  placed  in  W'armer 
quarters  to  flower. — 8.  P. 


— Tenants’  fixtures. — I do  not  know 
anything  about  the  legal  definition  of  a tenant's 
fixture,  but  I have  superintended  the  fixing  of 
several  so-called  greenhouses,  one  of  which  the 
owner  has  already  removed  to  another  garden 
without  any  interference  from  his  landlord. 
This  c.ie  and  all  the  others  I have  had  to  deal 
with  had  for  their  foundations  a railway  baulk 
of  timber,  to  which  the  bottom  sill  of  the  green- 
house was  fixed  w'ith  bolts.  When  the  green- 
house was  moved  the  bolts  were  unscrewed 
from  the  baulk,  and  the  latter  was  left  in  the 
ground,  so  that  no  soil  was  disturbed.  So  far 
08  I understand,  it  is  tl)o  non  disturb.anoe  of  the 
Boil  that  constitutes  the  legal  definition  of  a 
tenant’s  fixture.  J.  C.  c. 


INDOOR  PLANTS, 

THE  CARNATION  IN  WINTER. 
A.monost  the  best  of  winter-flowering  plants 
must  always  be  placed  the  Carnation.  Valuable 
ahvays  as  a greenhouse  or  garden  plant  in  its 
usual  season,  it  is  especially  so  in  w'inter.  The 
Tree  or  perpetual-flowering  varieties  are  the 
best  for  this  purpose,  and  the  flowers,  always 
useful  for  button-hole  bouquets  or  for  vases  (see 
cut),  are  during  the  winter  and  spring  season 
simply  invaluable.  The  treatment  has  so  often 
been  described  in  the  pages  of  Gardening  that 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat  it.  One  thing  may, 
however,  be  here  remarked — that  the  cuttings 
should  be  struck  early  in  a moderate  warmth. 
Now  is  a good  time.  B. 


185.— Seed  pod  on  a Cactus.— I should 
say  from  your  description  that  the  pod  contains 
seed,  but  that  is  not  always  the  case.  You  had 
better  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  plant  until 
there  are  more  signs  of  its  being  matured,  or,  in 
fact,  until  it  falls  off  of  its  own  accord.  You 
may  then  take  out  the  seeds,  if  any,  and  sow 
them  at  once  in  a pot  of  sandj'  soil.  Place  a 
square  of  glass  on  the  pot,  and  keep  the  soil 
rather  more  dry  than  moist.  Wait  patiently 
for  three  or  four  months  before  you  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  seed  growing.  If  you  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  raise  plants  from  the  seed,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  progeny  would  be  different  from 
the  parent. — J.  C.  C. 

156.— Climbers  for  a greenhouse. — 

There  are  not  many  hardy  evergreen  climbers 
suitable  for  indoor  work.  A selection  of  choice 
Ivies  would  be  nice,  and  8olanum  jasminoides 
and  Habrothamnus  elegans  also  do  well  in  a well- 
sheltered  but  unheated  house.  But  for  a back 
wall  in  particular  I think  you  will  find  Camellias 
more  suitable  and  satisfactory  than  anything 


else.  If  thoroughly  hardened  off  before  being 
{danted,  tliey  thrive  admirably  in  an  unheated 
structure,  and  the  glossy  foliage  alone  is  always 
bright  and  beautiful. — B.  C.  R. 

There  is  no  great  number  of  plants  that 

will  thrive  in  an  absolutely  unheated  green- 
house. You  may  plant  Marechal  Niel  Rose, 
which  in  a sunny  structure  will  succeed  well. 
It  is  a rather  capricious  kind,  but  I have  got 
a quantity  of  the  fragrant  flowers  from  my 
plant,  and  another  that  succeeds  well  in  a 
border  is  Safrauo.  Passion-flowers  are  too 
robust.  They  swamp  everything  else  in  a small 
house,  and  eat  up  the  garden  of  the  soil. 
Clematis  indivisa  lobata  is  a beautiful  half-hardy 


climber,  introduced  from  New  Zealand  about 
the  year  1850,  very  free-growing,  and  bearing 
in  late  spring  a wealth  of  pure-white  flowers. 
Lapageiia  rosea-and  alba  could  be  tried.  They 
rc(juire  a peat  bed,  thorough  drainage,  and  bear 
for  many  months  flowers  of  a waxy  aspect,  those 
of  rosea  being  rose  or  red,  with  splashes  of 
white,  varying,  however,  both  in  shape  and 
colour.  Those  of  alba  are  white.  You  must 
not  attempt  to  grow  such  things  as  the  Plum- 
bago ; it  requires  heat. — F.  P. 

168.— Treatment  of  Cyclamens.— 
When  flowering  is  over  gradually  reduce  the 
water,  so  that  the  plants  may  gradually  go  to 
rest.  Keep  the  bulbs  dry  either  by  laying  them 
on  their  sides  or  by  placing  them  on  a shelf  in 
a shady  part  of  the  house.  When  it  is  safe  to 
place  them  outside  they  may  be  laid  on  their 
sides  in  a partially  sliaded  situation,  and  as  soon 
as  they  show  signs  of  breaking  into  growth 
shake  out  and  repot. — E.  H. 

Keep  the  plants  fairly  moist  for  the 

present,  and  in  any  cool-house,  frame,  or 
window.  When  all  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
remove  them  to  a lightly-shaded  spot  out-of- 
doors,  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  or  Cocoa-Nut- 
fibre,  and  keep  the  soil  just  moist.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  grow  again,  in  July  or  beginning 
of  August,  shake  them  partly  out  and  repot  in 
good  loam  with  some  leaf-mould  and  sand, 
placing  them  in  the  greenhouse,  and  keeping 
rather  close  and  moist  overhead.  With  proper 
treatment  and  a free  supply  of  water  (after  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots)  they  will  flower  profusely 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  five  or  six  years  old,  after 
which  they  deteriorate  rapidly. — B.  C.  R. 

When  the  blooming  period  of  the  plants 

is  over,  as  it  is  now,  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
light  position  in  the  greenhouse,  if  there  is  no 
frame  or  pit.  During  summer  the  plants  are  in 
their  resting  period,  and  do  not  make  leaves. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  leaves  die  off’,  and  should 


be  ri moved.  They  require  very  little  wat(r, 
but  I do  not  ajipiove  altogether  of  the  dryiug- 
ujj  system,  which  causes  the  conns  to  shrink  up 
111  their  centres.  When  the  plants  are  about  to 
throiv  up  their  leaves  in  August  repot  them  into 
large  flower-pots.  Good  loam  and  leaf-mould 
suits  them  well.  They  should  be  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  in  summer,  and  old  plants  do 
not  produce  such  large  flowers  as  5'ounger  ones, 
and  it  is  better  not  to  keep  the  plants  after  the 
third  year. — J.  D.  E. 

184.— An  unsatisfactory  boiler.— If, 

as  you  say,  the  boiler  used  to  fieat  well,  it  is 
very  plain  that  something  has  occurred  either  in 
the  management  or  in  some  part  of  the  arrange! 


Our  Rbaders’  Iumi.stratioxs  : WinU'r-flowi'riii!;  Cariiation.s  in  a vase.  Engraved  for  G.akueninq 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  liy  Miss  .V.  Marlin,  Bournehrooke. 
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inents  since  to  account  for  its  present  unsatis- 
factory condition.  The  fault,  1 think,  lays  in 
either  the  furnace  or  the  chimney.  The  draught 
is  evidently  checked  in  some  way,  but  without 
seeing  it  I do  not  see  how  anyone  is  to  say  in 
what  way  that  happens.  I will  mention  one  or 
two  things  that  tend  to  check  the  draught  in  all 
forms  of  boilers.  If  the  ash-pit  is  not  regularly 
cleaned  out  is  one  thing  ; if  the  fire-bars  get 
corroded  with  clinkers  is  another.  In  a boiler 
the  length  jmu  mention,  the  back  end  of  it  is 
liable  to  get  choked  up  with  ashes  and  clinkers 
if  the  fire  is  not  let  out  once  a week,  and  this 
refuse  removed.  In  a case  like  yours  the  furnace 
should  be  cleaned  out  every  third  day,  and  the 
chimney  swept  once  a month,  and  at  the  same 
time  two  or  three  bricks  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  top  of  the  boiler,  where  the  flue  leads  into 
the  chimney,  as  it  is  at  this  point  an  accumala- 
tion  of  dust  and  ashes  generall}’’  takes  place, 
and  if  I am  not  mistaken,  it  is  at  this  point  that 
most  of  your  trouble  lays.  If,  after  you  have 
attended  to  the  points  I have  called  3’our  atten- 
tion to,  you  do  not  find  any  benefit,  I should  be 
glad  to  assist  further  if  you  will  write  again. 

— J.  c.  c. 

166.— Purred  boilers.— The  best  thing  to 
do  with  a furred  boiler  is  to  heat  the  water 
nearly  to  the  boiling-point,  and  after  drawing 
out  the  fire,  let  the  water  run  out ; as  the  water 
leaves  the  boiler  it  will  bring  with  it  a good  deal 
of  the  sediment  that  collects  in  the  bottom  and 
corners  of  the  boilers.  The  object  of  heating 
the  water  first  is  to  get  it  in  motion,  which  will 
in  some  measure  move  up  any  sediment  that  has 
settled  in  the  pipes.  It  would  be  dangerous  in 
the  case  of  an  old  boiler  to  try  to  remove  the 
corrosion,  either  inside  or  out,  as  some  are 
tempted  to  do,  with  a hammer,  by  jarring  it  off 
by  repeated  blows,  as  there  is  danger  of  the 
rusty  flakes  coming  away  in  such  thickness  as 
to  cause  holes  to  be  made  in  the  sides. — J.  C.  C. 

183.— A cold  lean-to  greenhouse.— If 
you  are  likely  to  set  any  value  on  the  plants  to 
be  grown  on  the  back  wall  you  had  better  have 
two  rows  of  Peach-trees  in  the  form  of  standards 
on  2-feet  stems,  and  three  trees  in  each  row. 
The  light  and  air  will  then  find  its  way  to  the 
back  wall,  without  which  the  Roses  will  not  do 
well.  If  you  have  a trellis  made  of  strips  of 
wood  to  walk  on  you  may  place  it  over  the  roots 
of  the  Roses,  so  as  to  utilise  all  the  floor  space. 
In  that  case  the  back  row  of  Peach-trees  may  be 
.■)  feet  from  the  back  wall,  and  the  other  row 
3 feet  from  the  front  wall.  If  you  get  the 
Peach-trees  in  pots  you  may  plant  them  at  once, 
or  else  you  will  have  to  wait  until  the  autumn, 
as  it  is  too  late  to  put  in  trees  from  the  open 
ground.  The  same  with  the  Roses.  They  must 
be  turned  out  of  pots  if  planted  now.  I would 
not  risk  a Plumbago  in  a cold-house.  Another 
thing  is,  two  Roses  will  cover  the  wall  space  in 
a vear  or  two. — J.  C.  C. 

2566. — Coleus  cuttings.— These  may  be 
struck  noM'  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  if 
a regular  and  gentle  bottom-heat  can  be  ob- 
tained. Piace  the  cuttings  singlj'  in  small  pots 
in  sandy  compost,  sprinkling  a little  sand  on 
'he  top  of  each  pot  to  be  carried  down  to  the 
nottom  of  the  hole  with  the  dibber.  Cuttings 
root  sooner  in  sand  than  soil.  Singlj'  in  small 
pots  is  much  the  best  waj'  to  insert  the  cuttings 
if  specimen  plants  are  required  ; but  if  for 
ordinal’}’  decoration,  or  for  liedding  purposes, 
half-a-dozen  cuttings  inserted  in  a Sj-inch  will 
answer  very  well.  Place  a hand-light  over  the 
cuttings  to  exclude  the  air,  and  induce  quicker 
root  formation.  If  bottom-heat  is  not  available 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Coleus-cuttings  will  strike 
readily  on  the  top  of  a hot-water  pipe  in  a 
Cucumber-house  or  plant  stove,  providing  the 
soil  is  kept  moist  and  air  excluded  from  the 
cuttings.  At  the  bottom  of  an  8-inch  pot  place 
a few  crocks,  covering  them  with  leaves  or  other 
rough  material,  over  these  lay  a 2-inch  thick- 
ness of  sandy  soil,  pressing  it  down  firmly. 
Insert  ten  curtings  so  that  the  leaves  are  below 
the  edge  of  the  pot,  cover  them  with  a square 
of  glass  to  exclude  air,  and  stand  the  pot  on 
the  hot-water  pipe. — S.  P. 

5628.  — Plants  near  the  glass.  — 
The  expression  simply  means  that  you  are 
not  to  put  the  plants  on  the  plant  stage,  as  then 
they  would  bo  too  far  from  the  light  and  get 
drawn.  Seedlings  in  particular  must  be  near 
the  glass,  not,  of  course,  right  up  to  the  panes, 
but  a foot  or  so  removed,  as  in  frames,  Such 


things  as  Cliinese  Pi-imulas  ripening  their  seed 
must  not  be  also  too  near  the  glass.  In  the  case 
of  seedlings  you  must  exercise  reasonable  pre- 
caution and  not  let  the  tender  things  get  burnt 
by  the  sun.  Many  epiphytal  Orchids  also  must 
be  near  the  glass  to  get  all  the  sun  and  light 
possible. — C.  T. 

Some  latitude  should  be  allowed.  What 

would  be  beneficial  just  now  would  be  injurious 
at  midsummer.  For  the  next  month  or  so  many 
plants  would  enjoj’  being  within  6 inches  of  the 
glass  if  their  wants  were  properly  supplied,  but 
when  the  days  get  long,  and  the  sun  more 
powerful,  such  a position  would  become  unten- 
able. Pelargoniums  require  to  be  near  the 
glass,  but  the  Pelargonium  stage  2^  feet  to 

3 feet  from  the  glass  would  be  near  enough. 
Modern  houses  are  built  so  as  to  admit  more 
light  than  the  old  houses  of  the  past  generation, 
and  therefore  the  phrase  near  the  glass  in  such 
cases  has  less  significance.  To  be  neai-  the  glass 
means  in  the  full  light,  and  thus  might  mean 
anj’thing  from  1 foot  to  4 feet,  according  to 
circumstances. — E.  H 

It  is  chiefly  younjj  seedlings  or  cuttings  that  are 

directed  to  be  placed  “ near  the  glass,”  to  keep  the  growth 
short  and  stout.  In  a warm-house  I fre(|uently  place  seed- 
pans,  &c.,  on  a shelf  so  high  that  the  tops  are  within 

4 inches  to  6 inches  of  the  glass  ; but  a sheet  or  two  of 
paper  should  be  laid  over  them  on  a frosty  night  for  fear 
of  damage.  As  a rule,  a shelf  a foot  from'the  glass  is  near 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes. — B.  C.  R. 

49.— Begonias  from  seeds  — If  the  seed 
is  sown  at  once  in  a geniitl  warmth,  and  the 
seedlings  are  pricked  off  directly  they  can  be 
handled,  and  grown  on  rapidly,  most  of  them 
will  produce  the  first  blossoms  in  August  or  the 
early  part  of  iSeptembcr.  Much,  however, 
depends  upon  the  culture.  When  planted  out 
in  good  rich  soil,  and  especially  if  the  weather 
is  warm  and  showery  subseijuently,  they  will 
grow  faster  than  in  pots,  and  begin  flowering 
earlier.  The  double  varieties  also,  I find,  begin 
to  bloom  at  a somewhat  earlier  stage  than  the 
singles. — B.  C.  R. 

8ced  of  Begonias  sown  in  January  and 

February  flowers  splendidly  the  same  year  in 
autumn.  Sown  now  in  a hot-bed  the  seed 
would  soon  vegetate  ; but  the  plants  should  be 
grown  on  in  a hot-house,  or  at  least  a warm 
greenhouse  to  get  them  to  flower  this  season. 
Of  course,  the  young  plants  may  be  pricked  out 
in  the  hot-bed,  and  could  be  grown  on  in 
frames,  and  with  good  management  there  is 
yet  time  for  them  to  flower  fairly  well  in  the 
autumn  ; but  it  is  always  best  to  sow  the  seed 
early  and  take  advantage  of  the  warmth  of 
summer  to  get  good-sized  plants  for  autumn 
flowering. — J.  1).  E. 

So  much  depends  upon  treatment.  Begonias  sown 

in  a hot-bed  in  February,  and  helped  on  in  heat,  may  be 
in  flower  in  the  beds  in  July.  But  it  will  be  obvious  that 
everything  depends  ujion  the  attention  given. — E.  II. 

52.  — Heliotropes  from  seeds.  — As 

3’ou  have  a hot-bed  in  which  to  raise  the 
plants,  and  you  sow  the  seed  at  once  and 
afterwards  keep  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse, 
they  will  probably  flower  in  July,  and  con- 
tinue doing  so  until  the  autumn,  or  _vou 
ma\’  plant  them  out  in  Jtine.  If  jou  do  this 
the}'  will  flower  later  ; but  you  will  get  much  the 
finest  plants,  and  they  will  coni  inue  in  flower 
until  frost  cuts  them  down.  The  only  objection  I 
have  to  seedling  Heliotropes  is  that  one  gets  such 
a diversity  of  habits  in  the  plants.  Some  are 
very  robust,  and  some  weakly,  puny  tilings. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Plants  of  this  delightfully  fragrant  subject  from 

seed  sown  now  will  not  commence  flowering  before  autumn 
— about  September.  In  a warm,  light  house,  they  will, 
however,  continue  in  bloom,  more  or  less,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  and  cuttuigs  taken  from  the  best  of 
them  in  the  early  spring  will  afford  nice  plants  to  bloom 
the  following'  summer. — B.  C.  R. 

5653.— Hedychium  Gardnerianum.— 

I should  give  the  plant  a little  artificial  heat 
and  good  treatment.  Hedychiums  require  arich 
soil,  and  when  established  plenty  of  water,  also 
occasional  supplies  of  liquid-manure  to  support 
their  vigorous  growth.  Your  plants  should  be 
repotted,  using  a good  loamy  soil,  mixed  with 
thoroughly  well-decayed  manure  and  sharp 
silver-sand.  The  present  species  is  the  most 
common  of  all,  aud  during  the  summer  months 
may  be  planted  out  with  advantage,  treating 
it  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ganna.  The  spikes 
of  yellowish  flowers  are  very  sweetly-scented, 
and  the  leaves  are  broad,  of  tropical  aspect,  and 
rich-green.  In  the  more  sheltered  di-stricts 


along  the  south  coast  it  is  quite  hardy  with  a 
little  protection  to  the  crowns  in  winter  ; other- 
wise the  latter  may  be  lifted  and  stored  away 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Dahlia  or  Carnation. 
— C.  T. 

92.— Shading  for  a greenhouse.— The 

best  shading  of  all  is  that  of  a movable  blind, 
but  this  costs  considerably  more  than  washes. 
But  the  great  thing  about  movable  blinds  is  that 
the  house  can  be  shaded  when  necessary,  which 
is  not  always  the  case.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  a blind,  a thin  coat  of 
white  or  lime-wash  is  very  satisfactory.  Another 
good  preparation  is  flour-and-water,  made  to 
the  consistency  of  thin  paint,  and  this  is  not 
too  dense.  It  does  not  get  washed  oft'  quickly, 
neither  enshrouds  the  plants  in  perpetual  dark- 
ness.— C.  T. 

125.  — Repotting  Streptocarpus.  — 

These  plants  do  not  require  large  pots  ; those 
5 inches  in  diameter  are  large  enough  for 
them  the  third  year,  after  which  it  is  best  to 
throw  them  away,  as  they  are  at  their  best 
when  two  years  and  three  years  old.  They 
should  not  be  dried  off’,  as  tliey  retain  their 
foliage  all  the  year,  although  the  foliage  keeps  a 
greener  colour  when  lightly  shaded.  The 
plants  should  not  be  kept  too  close,  or  the  leaves 
get  unduly  elongated.  Tlie  plants  I have  grown 
have  all  had  several  leaves,  the  flowers  for  the 
most  part  coming  out  from  a little  below  the 
crown.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  Streptocarpus, 
if  you  allude  to  the  hybrid  varieties  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Veitch. — J.  C.  C. 

110.— Genista  fragrans.- This  plant  re- 
quires a deal  of  pot-room,  and  plants  now  well- 
rooted  in  60  sized  flower  pots  should  be  repotted 
into  5-in.  or  48  size.  It  will  do  the  plants  no  harm 
to  let  them  flower.  The  right  treatment  is  to  let 
them  flower  first,  and  when  the  flowers  die  oft' 
cut  back  the  young  growths,  and  when  they 
have  again  started  to  grow,  repot,  using  good 
turfy,  fibrous  loam,  a little  brown  sandy  peat, 
and  some  leaf-mould.  Decayed  manure  causes 
good  growth  if  added  to  the  compost. — J.  D.  E. 

81.— Heliotropes  and  Carnations.— 

I wonder  how  it  is  that  so  many  lovers  of 
flowers  such  as  those  living  in  small  places 
near  and  about  towns  or  cities  make  so  great  a 
mistake,  going  away  year  after  year  from  one  to 
three  months,  leaving  all,  trusting  to  wind  and 
weather  ? I liave  known  many  who  would  not 
pay  a jobbing  gardener  or  any  other  competent 
person  5s.  per  month  to  water  or  look  after  these 
plants  or  gardens  during  their  stay  from  home. 
Now,  I can  only  advise  the  Jfeliot  ropes  to  be 
planted  out  in  summer  in  beds  or  borders,  taken 
carefully  up  in  September  next,  and  potted  in 
good  soil,  kept  near  the  glass  in  the  conserva- 
tory ; they  should  flower  nearly  all  the  winter  in 
50  degs.,  taken  in  from  the  glass  on  frosty 
nights  ; at  any  time  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  suft’er  for  want  of  water.  The  Carnations 
may  be  planted  out  at  once  in  the  open  garden  in 
well-manured  soil  ; they  should  flow'er  well  this 
year  if  alive  at  all. — P.  O.  D. 

104.— Lapageria  alba  and  Stepha- 

notis.  -The  best  way  to  propagate  the  Lapa- 
geria, white  or  red,  is  by  layering  it.  Take  a 
strong  shoot  of  one  year's  growth,  and  peg  it 
down  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  cover 
it  about  lialf-au-inch  with  fine  sandy  peat-soil ; 
allow  the  leaves  to  project  out  of  the  ground  to 
about  half  their  length.  Shoots  will  grow  out 
of  the  ground  at  nearly  all  the  joints,  and  roots 
will  be  formed  at  the  same  timo,  but  no  roots 
will  form  until  the  young  shoots  appear.  The 
Lapageria  does  better  in  a shady  greenhouse 
than  in  a hot-house.  The  Stephanotis  succeeds 
best  in  a hot-house  and  -n'iH  do  no  good  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature.  It  is  very  easily 
raised  from  cuttings  in  a minimum  temperature 
of  55  degs.  to  60  degs. — J.  D.  E. 

77.— A small  greenhouse.— The  usual  run  of 
greenhouse  plants,  such  as  “Geraniums,”  Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes,  Begonias,  etc.,  should  not  be  placed  in  an 
unheated  structure  until  the  middle  of  April  at  the 
earliest,  or  they  \rill  he  nippeil  by  frost.  But  >ou  may 
stock  it  with  hardy  subjects,  su.?has Carnations,  Auriculas, 
Roses,  Primulas  in  l ariety,  etc.,  at  once.— B.  C.  E. 

In  reply,  if  the  greenhouse  could  be  attached  to  the 

house,  or  is  so  joined,  no  more  satisfactory  things  to 
grow  can  he  found  than  Ferns,  l\’j-leaved  “Geraniums,” 
Petunias  especially,  and  Scarlet  and  Vesmius  “Gera- 
niums”—they  will  all  look  beautiful  for  months  together. 
The  taking  out  of  a window  in  a house  and  remoi'ing  the 
greenhouse  to  it  is  an  indoor  amusement  to  look  after, 
and, is  a thing  of  beautj-  with  the  above  plants  in  it,  and  » 
joy  for  ever.- - 'll’ ALWKo, 
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A FISHERMAN’S  GARDEN. 

Among  the  many  garden  charms  of  our  island 
home  some  of  the  most  delightful  occur  on  the 
i.  seashore,  especially  to  lovers  of  Carnations, 
1 Roses,  Fuchsias,  and  good  Peaches,  which  are 
III  very  fine  at  the  seaside,  but  the  fisherman  has 
not  much  chance  of  growing  them.  Below  is  a 
little  picture  of  a shore  garden  in  Cornwall, 
from  a water  colour,  by  Miss  Marian  Chase,  in 
our  possession.  The  Fuchsia  on  one  side  of  the 
steps  and  the  Rose  and  tub  on  the  other  side 
are  suggestive  of  how  to  make  the  best  of  small 
chances. 


152, — Wasps.  — Beer  and  treacle  might 
attract  a few  of  these  troublesome  pests,  but 
neither  this  nor  other  attractive  baits  are  of  much 
use  to  destroy  them.  The  best  way  is  to  find 
the  nests  and  make  a wholesale  massacre  of  them 
when  they  have  retired  for  the  night.  The  best 
I plan  is  to  obtain  a pint-bottle  of  paraffin  and 
I empty  it  into  the  hole  where  the  nest  is.  Let 
the  spirit  run  into  the  hole  and  push  the  bottle 
in  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  throw  a turf  or  a 
; spadeful  of  earth  over  the  hole.  Dig  the  nest 
out  in  the  morning,  and  burn  it,  destroying  the 

[dead  and  dying  wasps  at  the  same  time.  I have 
noticed  when  destroying  nests  of  wasps  in  this 
way  that  the  strong  nests  always  have  a large 
I number  of  stragglers  which  have  been  out  all 
night,  and  they  are  generally  buzzing  about 
pretty  early  in  the  morning,  but  altliough  they 


fly  about  near  the  nest  they  never  sting  when  the 
nest  is  being  dug  out. — J.  D.  E. 

These  were  very  trouble  some  last  year, 

' and  in  some  districts  quite  a plague.  The  best 
I way  is  to  destroy  as  many  of  the  females  aspos- 
I sible  in  spring  before  they  commence  to  build 
1 nests.  For  capturing  them  in  vineries  or  plant- 
' houses,  no  better  remedy  exists  than  having  a 
I small  glass  suspended  amongst  the  branches, 

. and  filled  with  sugar  and  water,  or  some  sweet 
. material  to  attract  the  marauders.  Hundreds, 

’ nay,  thousands,  were  caught  in  this  way  last 
. season.  In  the  “ Dictionary  of  Gardening”  a 
■ good  trap  is  described.  It  mentions  that  it  is 
I easily  prepared  by  placing  a bell-glass  on  three 
I supports  so  as  to  leave  space  for  insects  to  fiy 
I,  or  crawl  in  below  to  the  bait  (sugar,  treacle,  or 
i other  sweet  stuff),  placed  in  a plate  under  the 
H bell-glass.  Tlie  latter  should  open  at  the  top 
by  an  hole,  and  above  it  shoidd  be  placed  another 
glass,  closed  at  the  top.  The  insects,  on  rising 
from  the  bait,  fly  upwards,  pass  througli  the 
hole  in  the  lower  glass,  and  are  trapped  in  the 
space  between  it  and  the  upper  one.  The  glass 
fly-catchers  now  coming  into  use  effect  the 
capture  of  wasps  in  a similar  way.  Of  course, 
the  real  remedy  is  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter  and  destroy  the  nests.  The  old-fashioned 
way  was  to  blow  them  up  with  gunpowder,  a 
risky  business— risky  to  the  operator,  and  not 
I always  killing  the  wasps.  In  a long  article  on 
destroying  wasps’  nests  I have  Just  looked 
tlirough,  not  the  slightest  mention  is  made  of 
the  best  of  all  remedies— turpentine.  Go  to  the 
nest  at  night,  as  wasps  are  not  night- workers, 
get  a rag,  soak  it  well  with  turpentine,  and  put 
,'On  a stick.  Thrust  this  into  the  nest  and  at  ■ 
'oncQ  stop  all  esit  with  pieces  of  Ufrf,  The  fumes  ! 


from  the  “ turps  ” will  soon  settle  the  wasps, 
and  in  the  course  of  a few  days  the  nest  may 
be  dug  out  with  safety. — C.  T. 


TBEBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

118.— A Box-edging.— The  present  is 
a good  time  to  plant  a Box-edging.  Dig  it  all 
up,  trim  off  the  long  roots,  retaining  a few 
nearest  the  leaves,  and  if  the  Box  is  more  than 
4 inches  long  trim  off  the  growing  tops.  Dig 
the  soil  a foot  deep,  but  add  no  manure.  Any 
kind  of  soil  will  grow  Box.  Rake  the  surface 
quite  smooth,  stretch  the  line  tight  down  the 
place  where  the  edging  is  to  be  planted,  and 
with  a sharp  spade  chop  out  a trench  4 inches 
deep,  quite  perpendicular.  Commence  at  one 
end  to  plant  the  Box  as  thinly  as  possible,  just 
allowing  each  piece  to  touch  its  neighbour. 
With  the  left  hand  keep  the  Box  in  position, 
with  the  right  place  it  there,  covering  the  roots 
with  soil.  The  planter  kneels  on  the  right 
knee,  and  with  the  left  foot  the  soil  is  pressed 
firmly  on  the  roots.  Fill  the  trench  with 
soil,  treading  it  in  firmly.  If  the  Box  is  properly 
planted  and  kept  in  good  order  by  yearly 
clipping  it  should  not  require  replanting  for 
fifteen  years. — S.  P. 

14.3.— Deutzia  gracilis. —This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  little  shrubs  for  winter 
forcing,  or  for  bloom  later  on  in  cold-houses. 
It  also  flowers  freely  in  sheltered  borders  out- 


side. It  is.  so  far  as  soil,  potting,  &c.,  is  con- 
cerned, very  easy  to  manage.  The  reason  why 
many  fail  to  do  it  well  is,  after  forcing  it  into 
bloom,  it  is  turned  out  before  the  young  wood  is 
ripe,  and  the  next  season  the  blooms  are  meagre 
and  poor.  All  forced  plants  should  be  kept 
under  glass  till  the  growth  is  completed  and 
getting  a little  firm.  For  early  forcing  the 
plants  should  be  established  in  pots  the  season 
previous.  I force  a number  every  season,  so 
as  to  have  a succession  from  January  to  April. 
The  earljf-forced  plants  are  usually  those  which 
were  forced  only  moderately  the  season  before. 
The  late-forced  plants  are  lifted  from  the  borders 
in  the  autumn,  and  these  are  brought  on  gently 
in  a Peach-house,  but  the  principal  thing  to  bear 
in  mind  is  to  let  them  make  all  their  growth 
under  glass,  and  get  it  partly  ripened.  The 
plants  are  kept  in  a cold-pit  till  end  of  May, 
and  are  then  plunged  outside.  They  are  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in 
spring  in  the  hot-bed,  but  such  plants  are  a long 
time  in  making  good-sized  bushes.  When  a 
good  stock  of  large  plants  have  been  got  together, 
it  is  a very  easy  matter  to  increase  them  by 
dividing  some  of  the  large  bushes,  which  are 
usually  planted  deeply  in  light,  rich  soil,  so 
that  roots  may  form  round  the  base  of  the 
stems.  When  this  has  been  effected,  one  plant 
may  be  divided  into  a dozen,  and,  when  planted 
out  in  a nursery  bed  for  a couple  of  years,  make 
bushy  plants  suitable  for  potting-up.  — E.  H. 

The  culture  and  propagation  of  this 

plant  is  very  eaw.  Division  is  the  usual  way 
to  do  this.  The  plants  are  put  in  the 
ground  deeply,  and  roots  form  on  most  of  the 
shoots,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  may 
be  divided  out;  1 think  the  best  plants  ftre 


obtained  by  striking  cuttings  of  the  young  wood 
in  a hot-bed  in  the  spring.  A dozen  catlings 
may  be  planted  in  a 5- inch  or  6-inch  flower  pot. 
They  soon  form  roots,  and  the  plants  grow  into 
more  stately  specimens.  I have  exhibited  these 
Deutzias  for  many  years,  and  obtained  prizes 
with  them  at  the  spring  flower  shows,  and  all  of 
them  have  been  propagated  in  this  way.  Some 
persons  plant  out  their  Deutzias  in  the  open 
garden  during  the  summer  months,  and  pot  them 
up  in  October.  I grow  them  in  pots  all  the  year 
round,  and  find  they  do  best  so.  They  are 
placed  out-of-doors  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
end  of  September. — J.  D.  E. 

This  is  a very  easily-managed  plant ; it 

is  really  an  almost  hardy  shrub,  and  in  a 
sheltered  spot  and  fairly  light  soil  grows  freely 
and  blooms  profusely  every  year.  As  good  a 
method  of  growing  it  as  any  is  to  plant  the  cut- 
tings out  in  a bed  of  good,  well-worked,  loamy 
soil,  and  let  them  make  two  or  three  j'ears’ 
growth.  Then  lift  and  pot  them  carefully  in 
October  or  November,  keep  them  in  a cool  pit 
until  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  then  bring 
them  into  any  warm-house  or  pit  where  a moist 
atmosphere  is  maintained,  and  give  plenty  of 
water  at  the  root  when  they  begin  to  grow 
freely.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time  during 
the  spring,  and  if  not  forced  too  hard  they  never 
fail  to  flower  abundantly.  They  also  succeed  as 
pot  plants  under  cool  greenhouse  treatment,  and 
in  this  way  may  be  grown  to  a very  large  size. 
The  great  thing  is  to  get  the  plants  to  make  a 
free  growth  after  the  flowers  are  past,  and  to 
ripen  this  off  well  towards  the  autumn  by 
means  of  free  expoiure  to  fresh  air  and  sun.  — 
B.  C.  R. 

172.— Evergreens  under  an  Elm-tree.-  in 

planting  anything  under  a large  tree  something  shruld 
first  be  done  to  improve  the  soil.  The  roots  of  some  Elms, 
especially  the  Huntingdon  Elm,  will  con.snme  ever\  thing, 
and  to  give  other  plants  a start  somethin;;  must  he  done. 
Hollies  and  Laurels  will  grow  if  given  a fair  slai  t.— E.  H. 

Nothing  answers  so  well  for  covering 

the  ground  under  tall  forest  trees  of  any  kind  as 
common  Laurels.  Not  only  do  they  grow  well 
if  properly  planted,  but,  being  evergreen,  they 
have  a fresh  appearance  at  all  seasons,  especially 
during  the  winter.  Another  point  in  their 
favour — thej'  are  easily  kept  within  bounds  by 
annually  pruning  them,  which  renders  them 
dwarf  and  bushy  as  well.  Perhaps  the  common 
kind  is  preferable  to  any  ; some  prefer,  how- 
ever, others,  notably  the  Caucasian  kind,  others 
Colchicum  or  rotundifolium,  which  is  very 
compact  in  its  growth.  It  is  useless  to  simply 
dig  out  a small  hole  and  stick  the  roots  in,  as  it 
w^ere  ; far  better  to  take  out  an  hole  2 feet 
square  on  the  surface  and  15  inches  deep,  at 
least  filling  it  in  with  good  soil,  adding  half- 
decayed  manure  freely.  Mulch  the  surface 
about  the  trees  after  planting,  also  with  tJie 
same  material,  as  that  prevents  the  evaporation 
of  moisture,  and  keeps  the  roots  cool  during  the 
summer. — S.  P. 

9.3.— Culture  of  Clematis.— You  do  not 

say  what  varieties  you  intend  to  propagate,  as 
some  of  them  do  better  on  their  own  roots  not 
grafted.  Nearly  all  of  them  can  be  increased 
from  seed  by  sowing  in  heat  in  spring,  or  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots  can  be  taken  off  with 
a heel  and  potted  firmly  in  6-inch  pots,  six  or 
eight  in  each.  Use  fine  soil  or  sand.  Cover  in 
a greenhouse  with  a head-glass,  or  plunge  in  a 
hot-bed  ; keep  moist.  In  about  two  months, 
with  carefulness,  you  may  expect  some  young 
plants,  which  may  be  hardened  oft'  to  jjlant  out. 
— P.  0.  D. 

1.59.— Clematis  Plammula.— Prol>at)ly  the  seerls 
were  okl.  (food  new  seeds  will  grow,  or  this  Clennatis 
m.ay  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  in  a 
frame  or  under  a handlight. — E.  H. 

109.— Clematis  for  an  east  wall.— i am  sure 
Clematis  Jackmani  (dark-purple)  and  Clematis  Jackmani 
alba  (white)  planted  now  would  do  well,  seeing  that  your 
wall  is  too  low  for  Roses  or  any  tall-growing  climbers. 
The  above  recommended  will  rc(|uire  a little  training 
during  growth. — P.  O.  U. 


119 —Varnish  on  hot-water  pipes.  — It  is 

the  tar  of  which  the  black  varnish  chiefly  consists  that 
has  injured  the  plants.  A mixture  of  lamp-black  and 
boiled  oil  is  the  safest  and  best  thing  to  use  for  this 
purpose.  The  effect  will  wear  oft  in  time,  but  it  would 
be  better  to  get  the  varnish  off  and  repaint  the  pipes,  if 
possible. — B.  C.  R. 

60.  — Red-spider.  — Use  the  syringe  freely  as  a 
preventive.  When  the  red-spider  gets  well  established 
some  harm  must  be  done,  but  it  is  a sure  sign  there  has 
been  a defideney  of  water  either  at  I he  ioo*s  or  in  tii'! 
atmospherej  orpoNsibly  both,  — K ff, 


A fishennan's  “garden”  in  Cornwall.  Engraved  from  a sketch  by  Marian  Chase. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

CELERY  FOR  SHOW. 
lltE  months  of  July  and  August  being  the  time 
wlien  Celery  is  most  wanted  for  exhibition 
pui’poses,  it  may  be  useful  to  remind  the 
intending  exhibitors  that  to  obtain  plants  for 
the  first-mentioned  month  the  seed  should  be 
sown  about  the  middle  or  end  of  February,  and, 
for  the  latter  month,  three  weeks  later  will  be 
soon  enough  to  sow  theseed.  In  either  case  plants 
must  be  brought  on  in  a gentle  hot-bed  or 
warm-house,  and  afterwards  be  graduall}' 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air.  It  is  not  a safe 
practice  to  sow  the  seed  earlier  than  I have 
stated,  or  to  give  them  too  much  heat,  as  the 
plants  so  treated  are  likely  to  run  to  seed  just 
at  the  time  they  are  wanted,  and  then  they  are 
M'orth  less.  If  the  cultivator  will  bear  in  mind 
that  Celery  is  a shade  and  moisture-loving  plant, 
he  will  master  the  main  points  in  its  cultiva- 
tion. Seeing  that  only  a limited  number  of 
plants  is  wanted,  it  is  next  to  useless  to  burden 
oneself  with  a greater  number  than  will  afford 
a suitable  choice.  From  twelv^e  to  fifteen  plants 
are  cjuite  enough  to  furnish  three  good  ones  for 
exhibiting  on  a particular  date.  To  return  to 
the  young  plants.  The^f  should  be  pricked  off 
when  large  enough  to  handle  into  a pan  or  box 
(i  inches  deep,  and  they  should  be  placed 
(i  inches  apart  each  way.  They  can  then  remain 
in  the  pan  until  it  is  time  to  plant  them  out  in 
the  trench.  The  middle  of  May  is  a good  time 
to  set  them  out.  They  should,  however,  be 
protected  from  cold  wind  during  the  day  and 
from  frost  at  night  for  the  first  fortnight.  The 
preparation  of  the  trench  is  an  important  matter. 
In  a 

Deep  good  soil  the  trench  may  be  dug  out 
0 inches  deep.  This  gives  room  for  a depth  of 
.3  inches  of  rotten  manure,  and  1 inch  of 
soil  on  the  top  of  it.  If  the  good  soil  is  not 
deep  the  trench  should  be  3 inches  less  in 
depth— the  same  quantity  of  manure  and  soil  is, 
however,  necessary.  As  soon  as  planted,  the 
plants  should  be  well  watered  and  shaded  from 
bright  sun.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  may  be 
shaded  for  a month  or  six  weeks  after  planting 
with  advantage  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dr}'. 
^yater  them  regularly  in  dry  weather  three 
times  a week,  and  do  not  earth  up  the  plants 
with  an  aim  to  blanching  the  growth  until  six 
weeks  before  the  show,  and  as  clean  growth, 
free  from  the  depredations  of  slugs,  is  better 
than  that  which  is  stained  by  contact  with  the 
soil, 

iSiiEETs  OF  BROWN  PAPER  should  be  Wrapped 
round  each  plant  and  made  secure  by  two  or 
three  ties.  This  will  effectually  blanch  the 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  grower 
to  water  the  roots  right  up  to  the  time  it  is 
wanted  for  show.  MTth  regard  to  the  best 
sort  to  grow  for  exhibition,  the  cultivator 
should  know  that  it  is  not  the  longest  and 
biggest  sani])les  which  always  take  the  prize. 
It  is  that  which  shows  the  greatest  amount  of 
growth  in  a fit  condition  for  use  at  the  time. 
As  a rule,  red  Celery  takes  longer  to  blanch  than 
white.  Vi'hen  well  grown  the  Incomparable 
Dwarf  W'hite  is  hard  to  beat  so  early  in  the 
season.  j.  c.  C. 

TOMATOES— HEAVY  CROPS  UNDER 
GLASS. 

Having  grown  Tomatoes  for  several  years,  I am 
alwa}s  interested  in  any  article  or  notes  upon 
their  culture.  Judging  that  other  amateurs  are 
also  interested,  I give  a few  details  of  what  has 
come  under  m}i  notice  for  the  past  three  years. 
A friend  of  mine,  living  in  Essex,  has  a three- 
quarter  span-roofed  greenhouse,  36  feet  by  12  feet 
wide,  1 1 feet  to  ridge,  2 feet  6 inches  in  front, 
south  aspect,  which  in  the  season  he  uses  for 
Tomato  growing.  The  seed  is  sown  the  begiu- 
ing  of  February,  and  the  plants  are  potted  on 
into  o-inch  pots,  and  in  April  they  are  planted 
out  till  ee  rows  in  the  middle  border,  one  row 
against  the  back  wall,  and  one  row  alon»  the 
front,  leaving  a narrow  path  round  the  nfiddle 
border,  in  all  there  are  about  seventy  plants. 
In  bS'Jl  my  friend  cut  eight,  in  1892,  nine,  and 
last  } ear  half-a-ton.  At  this  rate  the  average  is 
about  lo  lb.  per  plant,  and  the  house  is  always 
cleared  by  the  mid,dle  of  October.  I must 
confess  I am  nowhere  beside  him  in  quantity 
nor  yet  in  quality,  for  moat  of  his  Tomatoes 


weighed  8 oz.  each.  The  kind  he  grows  is  very 
much  like  “ Hathaway’s  Excelsior,”  but  I cannot 
tell  what  sort  it  was  originally,  as  he  always 
saves  his  own  seed,  and  the  plants  yield  great 
quantities  both  of  blossom  and  fruit.  Last  year 
early  in  J une  I counted  over  fifty  blossoms  on  one 
cluster,  and  if  only  one  third  set  their  fruit  it 
would  give  a fine  bunch  to  cut  from.  They  were 
all  tied  to  strong  stakes  and  the  heavy  bunches 
of  fruit  had  to  be  supported  to  prevent  them 
from  breaking  down.  He  grows  on  the  two- 
stem  system,  and  when  in  full  vigour  he  gives 
plenty  of  water  to  the  roots,  artificial  heat  at 
night,  and  plenty  of  ventilation,  which  is 
indispensable  to  keep  them  free  from  disease. 
From  the  above  facts  I judge  that  my  friend  gets 
a far  heavier  crop  than  many  growers,  and  my 


Tomato  ‘‘Currmt.’’ 


judgment  is  formed  from  what  I have  seen  else- 
where, and  from  what  I have  read,  and  that’s 
why  I venture  to  send  these  particulars.  A 
fruitful  and  little-grown  Tomato,  the  “Currant,” 
is  here  figured.  Love-Afple. 


PEA-GUARDS. 

In  an  excellent  article  on  “Peas  and  their 
culture,”  which  appeared  in  Gardening  for 
Dec.  16,  1893,  alluding  to  the  difficulty  most 
amateurs  find  in  protecting  their  Peas  from  the 
attacks  of  sparrows  and  other  small  birds,  and 
I may  add  in  my  experience,  large  birds  too— 
such  as  jackdaws,  crows,  with  an  occasional 
visit  from  our  neighbours’  hens,  &c. , the  only 
remedy  (as  you  say  truly)  is  the  galvanised 
wire  guards  thai.  are  now  sold  so  cheaplv'  in 
most  ironmongers’  shops.  Cheap  they  certainly 
are,  considering  the  substantial  way  they  are 
made,  and  those  who  can  afford  it  can  ilo  nothing 
better  than  buy  as  many  as  they  want ; but  as 
there  are  many  persons  like  myself  who  must 
be  economical  in  their  gardening,  I give  the 
following  as  the  plan  I have  adopted,  and  find 
it  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  1 buy 
as  much  as  I require  of  the  common  yard-wide 
wire-netting  at  3d.  or  4d.  a yard,  which  I cut 
breadthways  into  pieces  a foot  and  a half  wide, 
then  simply  bend  each  piece  into  a Pea-guard. 
Immediately  after  my  Peas  are  sown,  I lay  the 
guards  along  the  top  of  the  row,  fixing  them  in 
their  places  securely  with  little  pieces  of  sticks 
passed  through  a mesh  at  each  corner,  and  any 
place  else  I see  they  require  it  along  the  edges. 
The  guards  need  not  be  tied  or  fastened  in  any 
way  together — indeed,  I find  it  best  to  leave  one 
or  two  inches  between  each,  as  it  prevents 
dragging  or  displacement,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  birds  attempting  to  get  under  the  wires, 
as  from  the  moment  they  first  see  them  they 
have  a wholesome  dread  of  being  caged.  From 
the  time  the  guards  are  first  laid  down  I do  not 
touch  them  till  it  is  time  to  earth  up  and  rod 
the  Peas  ; then  I remove  them  without  any 
difficulty.  As  a protection  for  other  small 
seeds,  after  they  have  done  their  work  with  the 
Peas  T find  them  invahisble.  A few  of  the 


guards  laid  lightly  across  the  Turnip  seeds 
Cabbage  seeds,  &c. , and  not  a bird  will  venturi 
near  them.  During  the  great  heat  they  arc 
very  handy,  covered  with  muslin  or  oiled  paper, 
as  sunshades  for  Pink  and  Carnation  cuttings, 
Pansies,  &c. , and  many  other  tender  things,  that 
are  sure  to  be  destroyed  if  left  unshaded. 

A Constant  Reader  of  Gardening. 


171.— Tomato-fly.— This  fly  is  difficult  to 
kill  ; repeated  fumigations  with  Tobacco  will 
do  it,  but  as  it  rarely  appears  till  the  plants  are 
nearly  worn  out,  it  becomes  a question  if  the  ( 
better  course  is  not  to  stamp  it  out  by  destroy- 
ing the  plants  and  giving  the  house  a thorough 
clean  out  by  burning  sulphur  inside.  If  tlie 
plants  cannot  be  spared,  then  persevere  with 
the  fumigation  with  Tobacco,  or  wash  with  a 
strong  insecticide.  Dry  sulphur  is  of  no  use, 
but  a strong  solution  of  Sunlight-soap  will 
destroy  a great  many,  and  if  used  repeatedly 
the  house  may  be  cleared  cheaply. — E.  H. 

Fumigating  with  Tobacco,  or  Tobacco- 

paper,  is  your  best  remedy,  as  the  smoke  pene- 
trates amongst  the  plants  and  over  all  parts  of 
the  house.  Once  fumigating  is,  however,  not 
nuich  use.  It  may  destroy  the  existing  fly,  but 
it  does  not  kill  the  brood,  which  in  a few  days 
after  appears  in  numbers  as  bad  as  before.  You 
want  to  fumigate  three  different  times,  with  an 
interval  of  three  days  between,  to  make  a clear- 
ance of  your  enemy  ; even  then  another  lot  will 
very  likely  make  their  appearance  three  or  four 
weeks  afterwards.  A solution  of  soft-soap — 

2 oz.  to  1 gallon  of  water — will  kill  the  fly  if 
applied  with  a syringe,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  all  of  them  with  it. — J.  C.  C. 

This  is  the  ” white-fly,"  a pest  to  Tomato  growers, 

and  which,  if  not  destroyed,  will  entirely  ruin  your  plants. 
Fumigate  the  house  thoroughly  on  three  evenings  in  one 
week,  and  again  shortly  afterwards  if  anj-  flies  appear.  Or 
you  may  syringe  them  with  tepid  water  in  which  a little 
of  Calvert’s  soft-soap  has  been  dissolved.— B.  C.  K. 

5588.— Tomatoes  in  a lean-to  house  — : 

You  will  require  about  sixty  plants  for  a house 
of  the  dimensions  given.  Plant  along  the  front 
and  back  walls,  15  inches  to  18  inches  apart,  - 
then  in  rows  from  back  to  front,  2 feet  6 inches  .] 
from  row  to  row,  allowing  about  2 feet  for  path- 
way.  As  regards  variety,  that  named  Hackwood  i 
Park  (if  true)  is  a capital  sort  for  market,  but  is 
totally  unfit  for  such  a low  house.  A variety  of 
dwarfer  habit,  sueh  as  “Ifield  Gem,”  would  be  ■ 
far  better.  Hathaway’s  is  a good  Tomato,  but  , 
does  not  set  well,  nor  crop  enough  for  market 
growers  like  myself.  As  for  Large  Red,  it  is  ; 
very  prolific,  but  I am  gradually  giving  it  up,  '! 
though  I have  for  many  years  had  a good 
selection  of  it.  There  is,  however,  no  depending 
upon  it  for  shape,  and  owing  to  tlie  soft  nature 
of  the  fruit  it  does  not  travel  so  well  as  the 
round,  solid  varieties.  Moreover,  flavour  in 
these  days  is  looked  for,  and  undoubtedly  the 
preference  is  given  to  the  refreshing  and  pleasant 
sub-acid  flavour,  as  against  the  sweetish,  insipid 
(and  repugnant  to  many)  of  Large  Red. — 

P.  F.  Le  Sdecr,  Grand  Vale,  Jersey. 

l-it. — Horehound. — This  scarcely  requires  cultiva-  ‘ 
tion.  It  is  almost  a weed  in  some  gardens,  and  if  the  ' 
plants  are  left  to  blossom  and  seed  the  young  seedlings 
come  up  in  all  directions.  I do  not  think  one  can  find  any 
difficulty  in  cultii-ating  it.  The  seeds  may  be  purchased 
n any  seedshop,  and  if  sown  thinly  now  the  seeds  will 
soon  germinate. — E.  H. 

This  is  a native  j)lanl,  and  only  requires 

to  be  planted  on  good  ground  to  do  well.  The 
plants  should  be  18  inches  apart,  and  if  the 
ground  between  the  plants  is  kept  free  from  [ 
weeds  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe,  no  other  j 
attention  will  be  required  for  many  years.  The 
plants  may  be  propagated  by  division  in  the 
spring,  or  they  may  be  raised  from  seed,  sown 
in  the  open  garden  in  drills  in  the  early  months  , 
of  the  year.  Cuttings  will  strike  if  taken  off  ! 
now,  and  planted  in  fine  sandy  soil  in  a border 
on  the  north  side  of  a wall  or  fence. — J.  I).  E. 


124.  — Chrysanthemums  growing 

tall. — Perhaps  the  plants  are  “ drawn  ” a little 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth  by  being  crowded. 
The  height  given  is  calculated  for  the  crown- 
buds  ; if  these  are  missed  and  the  plants  ‘ ‘ run 
on  ” to  terminals,  in  many  cases  2 feet  of  extra 
growth  will  be  added  or  more  in  the  Japanese 
section.  This  is  the  most  likely  cause  of  the 
difference  in  growth.  Plants  growing  in  sandy 
soil  should  be  potted  vei-y  firmly  ; if  the  soil  is 
ut  in  the  pots  loosely  there  is  a greater  ten- 
ency  to  tall  growtii. — E.  MoJA’NKrx. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENINO. 

DAFFODILS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

Of  far  more  importance  than  the  great,  heavy, 
ungainly  Hyacinths,  which  bloom  well  once,  and 
to  most  people  are  little  use  after,  are  the  lovely 
Daffodils  and  Narcissi,  and  they  deserve  much 
more  attention  for  pot  culture  than  they  get. 
They  are  showy,  graceful,  and  most  beautiful, 
last  long  in  flower,  and  though  not  amenable  to 
hard  forcing,  tliey  respond  quickly  to  mild  en- 
couragement, so  that  even  without  greenhouse 
or  frame  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  several 
weeks  in  advance  of  those  in  the  open  ground. 
When  grown  in  pots  they  do  not  like  bottom- 
heat  or  hot-beds  nor  high  temperatures.  A 
temperature  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  is  ample  to 
bring  them  out  into  flower,  and  this  is  about 
the  degree  of  warmth  of  most  rooms  in  dwelling- 
houses  that  have  a fire  in  them  every  day.  I 
lay  stress  upon  this  point,  so  as  to  show  that 
whilst  a frame  or  greenhouse  may  be  helpful 
either  can  be  done  without,  and  still  fine  pots  of 
Daffodils  be  grown.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted 
up  not  later  than  September.  The  pots  may 
stand  outside  after  that,  either  covered  up  with 
ashes  or  fibre  or  uncovered,  in  which  case  they 
are  more  likely  to  get  dry,  and  must  be  watered 
when  in  that  condition.  If  uncovered  they 
should  be  brought  inside  in  November,  but  if 
saved  from  frost,  which  would  break  the  pots, 
they  might  remain  till  the  next  month.  It  is 
after  the  turn  of  the  days  that  they  begin  to 
make  real  progress  above  ground,  and  the  flowers 
appear  soon  after  the  leaves,  when  it  is  all 
interest  watching  their  gradual  development, 
and  after  the  flowers  are  open  they  last  from 
three  weeks  to  a month.  For  pots  I should 
recommend  the  early  kinds  chiefly,  but  even 
later  ones  respond  to  the  gentle  excitement,  and 
open  in  advance  of  the  earliest  out-of-doors. 
For  example,  I have  had  a pot  of  that  magnifi- 
cent Daffodil  maximus  blooming  for  the  past 
three  weeks.  This  is  a grand  kind,  the  flowers 
large,  rich,  yellow,  and  standing  up  boldly  on 
stems  18  inches  high.  But  for  those  with  small 
means  the  cheaper  kinds  should  be  chosen,  and 
ofthese  the  Scotch  (scoticus),  Tenby  (obvallaris), 
Irish  (princeps),  and  rugilobus  are  charming 
Trumpet  Daffodils  for  pots.  Of  Narcissi  there 
are  many,  especially  the  pure-white  poeticus 
ornatus,  hard  to  beat  as  a pot  plant  ; the 
different  forms  of  incomparabilis,  like  Stella, 
Cynosure,  Duchess  of  Brabant,  and  Golden 
Mary,  and  odorus  rugulosus  of  the  Jonquil  type, 
a cluster  of  flowered,  successional-blooming, 
rich-yellow  Narcissus  of  high,  merit,  but  little  : 
known.  Of  course,  these  bulbs  cannot  be  grown 
in  pots  year  after  year,  but  with  duplicates  of 
each  kind  and  a piece  of  reserve  ground  out-of- 
doors  they  may  have  one  season  in  pots  and  one 
outside.  By  this  plan  strong-flowering  bulbs 
can  be  alwa3's  obtained  if  thej'  have  careful 
treatment.  Those  that  have  bloomed  in  pots 
shoidd  not  be  planted  out  immediatelj^  thcj' 
have  done  blooming  if  the  weather  is  at  all 
inclement.  Thej’  must  be  graduallj'  inured  to 
the  open  air.  It  is  after  blooming  that  the 
frame  becomes  useful  to  shelter  them  for  a time, 
and  liquid-manure  may  also  then  be  given  them 
with  advantage.  If  treated  well  not  a few  of 
the  bulbs  will  flower  the  j'ear  they  are  in  the 
nursery,  and  these  flowers  may  be  cut  early 
to  throw  strength  into  the  bulb.  Thus  by  a 
very  simple  routine  gay  windows  of  Daffodils 
may  be  had  every  year  at  no  cost  beyond 
that  of  first  purchasing  the  bulbs,  and  the  labour 
of  potting  up  or  planting  out  is  a labour  of  love 
to  all  who  love  their  flowers.  Only  those  who 
care  for  them  will  attempt  it,  but  they  will  be 
■well  repaid,  and  will  soon  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  inside  or  out  the  best  bulbs  of  spring 
are  the  Daffodils.  A.  H. 


88. — Climbing  plant  for  a window. — 

Tropseolum  canariense  (Canary  Creeper)  is  the 
best  annual  climber  for  a window,  as  it  grows 
quickly,  and  is  very  luxuriant  if  kept  well 
watered.  It  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a well- 
drained  box  of  good  soil,  and  receive  water  every 
day  when  once  starting  its  rapid  growth,  the 
delicate  sprays  of  greenery  being  supported  on 
strings  stretched  from  nails  to  within  a foot  of 
the  top  of  tlie  window,  and  then  made  to  form 
an  arch  by  being  tied  to  a nail  in  the  centre  of 
the  top  of  the  window.  Two  or  three  strings 
are  better  than  one,  and  in  a windy  situation  a 


few  short  bits  of  string  tied  across  to  form  a 
kind  of  ladder  helps  the  plants  to  grow  very 
quickly,  as  they  will  not  do  this  unless  well 
supported.  Convolvulus  major.  Sweet  Peas, 
and  Tropffiolum  Schultzi  (scarlet)  may  be 
substituted,  if  preferred  ; but  the  flower  of  the 
Sweet  Peas  comes  mostly  at  the  top  of  the 
window.  The  Convolvulus  is  remarkably  beau- 
tiful during  the  mornings  in  autumn,  and  might 
be  grown  with  Canary  Creeper,  as  the  purple 
and  yellow  are  very  harmonious.  Soapy  water 
from  a hand-basin  is  an  excellent  slight  manure 
for  plants  in  boxes  at  the  window,  also  soot- 
water  once  or  twice  a week  when  they  are  large 
plants. — I.  L.  R. 

The  Canary  Creeper  (Tropseolum  canari- 
ense) grows  readily  from  seed,  and  never  fails 
to  bloom  profusely  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer.  Maurandya  Barclayana,  if  sown  early 
in  heat,  also  flowers  freely  the  same  season,  and 
both  the  foliage  and  flowers  are  extremely 
elegant.  Another  capital  creeper  for  the  purpose 
required  is  Tropaeolum  Fireball,  but  this  must 
be  grown  from  cuttings. — B.  C.  R. 


“ARECAS”  AS  ROOM  PLANTS. 

PiNisATE-LEAV'ED  Palms  are  very  well  adapted 
for  the  ornamentation  of  our  dwelling-houses, 
and  those  without  spines  particularly  so,  for 
spiny  Palms  are  water  plants  more  or  less,  and 
they  require  an  immense  lot  of  moisture  to  grow 
them  well.  These  plants  are  exceedingly 
graceful,  bearing  a nice  head  ofplume-like  leaves 
affording  a pleasing  contrast  wherever  grouped. 
The  plants  grown  for  this  purpose  should  not  be 
kept  in  pots  of  too  large  a size,  the  drainage 
should  be  perfect,  and  yet  the  pot  should  not  be 
filled  too  much  with  draining  material.  The  soil 
should  be  peat  and  loam  made  sandy  ; thej^ 
should  be  grown  in  moderate  warmth,  anil 
require  an  abundance  of  water  and  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  Before  taking  these  plants  in 
for  indoor  decoration  they  should  be  hardened 
off  by  keeping  them  in  a cooler  house  for  a time. 
The  following  are  a few  good  kinds  to  use  for 
this  purpose. 

A.  AUREA  is  a fine  and  elegant  plant,  having 
deep  orange  petioles  and  long  dark-green  leaves  ; 
it  carries  a nice  head,  and  is  altogether  a lovely 
plant,  but,  from  being  a native  of  the  Seychelles 
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Islands,  it  is  somewhat  a tender  plant  for  this 
Xjnrpose  and  should  be  accommodated  with  the 
warmest  quarters. 

A.  LUTESCENS  is  an  e.xtremely  elegant 
species  with  yellow  petioles,  which  are  mottled 
with  black,  the  pinnae  being  from  a foot  to  18 
inches  long,  and  of  a rich  shining-green  ; the 
leaves  are  arching  and  varying  in  length.  Tliis 
is  a plant  suitable  for  table  decoration,  the 
furnishing  of  rooms,  or  for  any  purpose  where  a 
plant  indoors  can  be  used. 

A.  ALBA. — This  is  a slender-growing  plant, 
producing  leaves  7 feet  to  4 feet  long.  It  does, 
however,  become  as  large  again  when  grown  in 


a permanent  position,  but  tlie  before-mentioned 
size  will  be  ample  for  indoor  jflants.  The 
pinnie  are  some  2 feet  long  and  bright-green, 
whilst  the  stems  liave  a white  tomentum  whicli 
gives  it  its  name. 

A.  MONOSTACHVA. — This  is  an  elegant  little 
Palm  introduced  from  Australia,  having  a 
slender  stem  and  pinnate  leaves,  which  are  from 
6 inches  to  a foot  in  length  ; the  pinnse  are  some 
4 inches  across,  praunorse  at  the  ends,  and  dark- 
green.  It  is  a prettj'  little  plant,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  table  decoration.  The  above  four 
plants  are  well  deserving  of  everj' attention  from 
those  who  wish  to  adorn  their  rooms  and  make 
them  beautiful.  There  are  other  plants  belong ' 
to  the  same  genus  which  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful ; the  famous  (Betel-Nut  Palm)  A.  catechu 
being  one  of  them.  But  it  is  of  too  strong  a 
growth,  and  too  tender  in  constitution.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  many  others,  but  those 
quoted  are  suxjerb  plants  for  the  ijurpose.  In 
addition  to  Arecas,  one  of  the  best  of  all  room 
plants  is  the  one  here  figured,  Pheenix  reclinata, 
an  easily-grown  and  very  fine  Palm  for  small 
pots.  The  treatment  generally  would  be  the 
same  as  for  Arecas.  J.  .J. 


SPIR^AS  AS  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

The  delicate  spikes  of  creamy-white  flowers 
which  cover  the  plants  of  Spiraea  ja^Donica  in 
spring  are  highly  decorative,  and  thousands  of 
these  plants  are  sold  yearly  in  our  streets. 
But  when  they  have  finished  their  bloom  and 
begin  to  look  untidy  they  are  too  often  set  aside 
to  die,  although  with  due  care  the  plants  may  be 
easily  eultivated  so  as  to  do  well  again  and 
again.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remo\-e 
every  failing  flower,  cutting  off  the  spikes 
cleanly  at  the  base.  Water  should  still  be  given 
regularly  (though  not  in  such  quantity  as  when 
the  blossoms  needed  it),  for  Spiraeas  cannot  bear 
drought  at  any  period  of  their  growth.  If  a 
little  good  garden  ground  be  available,  they 
will  do  best  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  a rather 
shady  spot  where  they  can  be  well  supplied  with 
water  ; but  where  there  is  no  garden  the  plants 
can  be  top-dressed,  and  plunged  to  the  rims  in 
a bed  of  damp  ashes  in  the  yard,  or  placed  in  a 
box  of  good  soil  (without  their  pots)  on  the 
leads.  Here  they  will  gradually  ripen  their 
crowns  for  next  season,  but  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  too  dry,  the  leaves  being  retained  as 
long  as  possible,  as  on  the  action  of  these  the 
future  strength  of  tlie  plants  dexiends.  Spiraeas 
arc  (|uite  hardy  and  may  be  left  out-of-doors 
(when  without  pots)  for  two  seasons  with 
advantage,  though  strong  jjlants  will  flower 
■well  yearlj^  The  crowns  (which  will  tlien  be 
dormant)  can  be  taken  up  in  November,  divided 
if  necessary,  and  repotted,  jdacing  them  in  pots 
about  5 inches  or  6 inches  across  the  top  with 
plenty  of  drainage,  and  a little  rich,  light  soil 
packed  down  between  the  crowns  and  the  pot 
with  a stick.  They  may  then  be  placed  in  slight 
warmtli  (the  sunny  window  of  a sitting-room 
with  a fire  will  bring  them  on),  keeping  them 
covered  witli  a light  mulch  of  damp  Moss  to 
lielp  the  crowns  to  “ break ’’ well.  As  soon  as 
the  slmots  (which  iire  of  a rich-brown  tin!) 
ajipear  watering  must  be  regularlj'  attended  to, 
for  aii3’  check  is  likely  to  bring  on  an  attack  of 
green-fly.  The  damp  Moss  mulch  wfill  still 
help  them,  and  as  the  foliage  grows  the  pots 
should  beplaced  in saucersoftepid water,  forthey 
cannot  have  too  much  at  this  time,  until  the 
flowers  are  over.  The  plants  should  be  kept 
near  the  glass,  and  be  given  air  from  above  (the 
top  sash  being  opened  so  that  they  have  no 
draught),  turning  them  round  every  day  or  two 
to  make  them  grow  straight.  Gas  must  not,  of 
course,  be  burned  in  any  i-oom  where  flowers 
are  cultivated.  With  the  general  use  of  electric 
light  we  shall  probably  see  an  immense  demand 
for  room-plants,  for  the  poisonous  fumes  of  gas 
still  debar  many  people  from  collecting  flowers, 
as  they  otherwise  would  do.  A new  variety  of 
S^jiraea  japonica  has  been  lately  introduced 
under  the  name  of  S.  japonica  compacta  multi- 
flora ; this  plant  has  remarkably  fine  spikes  of 
bloom  rather  larger  than  the  other  kinds,  while 
the  foliage  is  also  handsome,  being  variegated 
with  white  in  some  varieties.  A larger  plant, 
growing  to  the  height  of  2 feet,  is  S.  astilboides, 
with  loose  sprays  of  white  blossoms  and  fine 
foliage.  This  also  can  be  used  for  decorative 
purposes  when  grown  in  pots,  while  Spirse^*, 
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palmata,  a tall  variety  with  feathery  bloom  of 
a clear-rose  tint,  is  very  beautiful  also,  and  can 
be  bought  in  clumps  for  forcing  during  the  late 
autumu,  and  treated  as  recommended  for  Spinea 
japonica.  All  Spira-is  should  have  their  foliage 
kept  clean  either  by  syringing  or  watering  from 
a rosed-pot  constantly.  This  will  prevent 
green-fly  attacking  them  ; but  if  they  should  be 
already  troubled  with  that  pest,  careful  sponging 
with  warm  soap  and  water  will  be  necessary, 
especially  while  the  flowers  are  open,  as 
syringing  may  injure  them.  I.  L.  R. 


150.— House  plants.— The  plants  to  put 
most  reliance  upon  are  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
more  commonly  but  erroneously  called  “Gera- 
niums but  you  must  remember  that  flowering 
plants  in  a gas-lighted  room  live  a short  time 
only  ; they  quickly  lose  freshness  and  beauty. 
Still  two  or  three  good  varieties  of  these,  such 
as  the  deep-crimson  F.  V.  Raspail,  are  as  bright 
as  anything  one  can  well  use.  Chinese  Primulas, 
Persian  Cyclamens,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  and  Dutch  bulbs  in  general  may 
all  be  used,  but  of  course  they  are  not  perma- 
nent things  for  a window.  One  sometimes  sees 
Roses  grown,  but  they  are  not  very  satisfactory, 
and  the  best  for  the  purpose  are  the  prettj' 
little  Polyantha  kinds.  The  best  permanent 
plants,  so  to  say,  are  the  Campanulas,  particu- 
larly such  kinds  as  C.  muralis  and  C.  carpatica 
and  its  varieties,  which  succeed  well  even  in 
dusty  windows  near  high  roads.  They  are  the 
most  delightful  and  easily  managed  of  all  plants, 
smothered  in  bloom  in  the  early  summer,  and 
keeping  up  a scattered  succession  for  mc>ny 
months.  They  require  little  attention,  and 
should  be  grown  in  both  large  and  small  gardens. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  is  C.  isophylla  alba. 
It  produces  a wealth  of  the  purest-wliile  flowers 
on  its  slender  pendent  shoots. — C.  T. 

Genista  fragrans.  Arum  Lilies,  Zonal  and  other 

Pelargoniums,  Primula  obeoniea.  Double  Wallflowers, 
and  Tuberous  Begonias,  including  B.  Weltoniensis.  These 
are  all  of  a lasting  character.— E.  H. 

148.— Plants  for  a hanging-basket.— 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  capital  subjects  for 
growing  in  baskets,  not  only  do  they  trail 
gracefully,  but  they  flower  freely.  Now  that 
such  a variety  of  colour  can  be  had  in  this 
section  they  are  really  interesting  plants. 
Fuchsias,  too,  are  capital  subjects  for  baskets, 
and  so  are  Tuberous  Begonias,  especially  the 
double  kinds.  For  flowering  at  this  season  of 
the  year  Lachenalia  tricolor  is  a charming 
subject  to  take  in  hand,  and  requires  but  a 
minimum  of  trouble  to  get  it  to  succeed.—- 
S.  P. 

You  cannot  do  better  for  a hanging- 

basket  than  use  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
freely,  especially  the  variety  Mme.  Crousse, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  trailing  over 
the  edge  of  a basket,  or  you  may  select  the 
Creeping  Jenny,  drooping  forms  of  Tuberous 
Begonias,  such  as  that  named  pendula.  Fuchsias, 
filling  in  the  centre  with  deep-blue  Lobelias, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Nicotiana 
affinis  (the  beautiful  ivory-white  Sweet-scented 
Tobacco),  and  Tropasolums,  or  Nasturtiums. — 
C.  T. 

Plant  the  Blue  and  White  Campanula  isoph^’lla  ; 

C.  garganica  is  also  very  pretty  in  small  baskets.  For 
summer.  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  are  beautiful  basket 
plants. — E.  H. 

153.— Window-boxes.— You  may  have  a 
lot  of  pretty  things  in  the  window-box.  Get 
some  of  the  smaller  Pelargoniums,  the  pleasingly 
variegated  Harry  Hicover,  Flower  of  Spring, 
and  other  tricolor  kinds,  which  yvould  not  take 
up  so  much  room  as  others.  Or  you  can  have  the 
ordinary  Zonal  kinds,  and  the  Ivy-leaved  variety 
Mme.  Crousse  to  hang  over  the  edge.  Creeping 
Jenny,  or  pendent-growing  Tuberous  Begonias. 
These  all  look  bright  in  the  summer  months.  If 
you  require  a showy  creeper  to  go  round  the  sides 
of  the  window  nothing  is  better  than  the  yellow- 
flowered  Canary  Creeper  (Tropaeolum  canarien- 
sis),  which  is  readily  raised  from  seed,  grows 
quickly,  and  makes  a lov'ely  display  of  abundant 
light-green  leafage,  and  bright-yellow  flowers. 
Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  and  similar  bedders  may 
be  useful,  but  Jo  not  overdo  the  former.  Too 
much  yellow  is  most  objectionable.  As  the  win- 
dow faces  south  the  soil  in  the  boxes  yvill  quickly 
get  dry,  and  therefore  copious  supplies  of  water 
yvill  be  essential  to  maintain  them  in  health. — 

F.  P. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
UARDKSiN8/ree  0/  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
Jot  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
^ side  of  the  paper  only,  and  audressed  to  the  Editor  0/ 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden  Lon- 
rton.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
ihe  rMtne  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
^ition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  he  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
Should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
cymmunicatum.  ^ 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classi^d,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
dgainsi  the  query  replied  to^  and  our  readers  will  areally 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared, 

?'^~-~Zephyranthes. — I have  been  given  a bulb  of 
this.  What  treatment  should  it  have?— Tcllynallv. 

19S. -Treatment  of  Polnsettlas.-What  should 
he  done  with  Poinsettias  at  this  season  when  the  bracts 
are  beginning  to  fall  ?— Thule. 

109-Making  a hot-bed.-What  is  the  best  stuff  to 
make  a good  hot  bed  for  Cucumbers  with,'  and  how  to 
mi.\  It  for  a lasting  heat  ’—Amateur. 

. ,“0‘’-—.9®^llo4husazureus.— Would  someonekindlv 
tell  me  if  Ceanothus  azureiis  would  do  well  on  the  wall  of 
a conservatory,  and  if  it  grows  quickly  ?— II.  M. 

.201.— Ants  In  greenhouse.— Would  anyone  kindly 
„ive  me  a remedy  to  get  rid  of  these  troublesome  pests’ 
They  run  all  over  the  houses,  and  are  most  destructive  — 
G.  O.,  Southport. 

202. -Powl-manure.— Will  someone  kindly  inform 
me  whether  there  are  any  means  of  giving  a heat  to  fowl- 
manure  sutticient  to  grow  Cucumbers  in  in  frames’— 
K.  W.  Colmar. 

203.  — Crossing  Potatoes.— Would  someone  be 
kiml  enoiij;h  to  tell  me  the  best  way  to  cross  one  kind  of 
I ptato  uith  another  as  I want  to  try  and  raise  a fresh 
kind Interested  Header. 

204. — Plants  for  window-boxes.-l  should  be 
glad  if  anyone  yyould  advise  me  the  best  plants  to  fill 
window-bo.\es  with  for  spring  and  summer  decoration? 
The  aspect  i3)soiith-west. — Lancelyn. 

203.— Soil  for  Begonias.- IVill  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  make  soil  suitable  tor  growing  Begonias  in  pots  ’ 
They  are  intended  for  exhibition,  and  the  varieties  are 
both  delicate  and  rare. — Ax  IniH’IRer. 

Chrysanthemums.- Would 

Mr.  E.  Molyiieux  ” kindly  tell  me  how  much  Icthemic 
manure  I can  use  to  a bushel  of  soil  for  my  Chrysanthe- 
mums’ Also  Bentley's  manure '?—J.  C. 

207. — Soil  for  Chrysanthemums.— Will  “Jir 
Molyneux  kindly  give  simple  directions  for  makin<^  the 
soil  that  should  be  used  for  young  Chrysanthemum-plants 
when  transplanted  into  6-inch  pots’— .\n  Amateur. 

208. -Treatment  of  Tritomas.  — Will  anyone 
.^ive  me  directions  about  the  treatmentof  Tritomas  (Torch- 
plants)?  Should  they  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground 

after  they  have  flowered,  and  should  they  be  manured  ’ 

Rk.ma. 

, .209. -Propagating  Camellias  — Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  propagate  Camellias  ? I 
have  tried  striking  cuttings  in  bottom-heat  but  thev 
ha^'e  always  damped  off.  I shall  feel  grateful  for  anv 
information  on  the  subject.— Camille. 

210.— Improving  a garden.— I have  a garden  in 
pait  of  which  nothing  grows  well.  It  is  in  a sunny,  «“ood 
situation.  I think  it  is  worn  out,  for  plants  have’  been 
m it  for  years  and  little  attention  paid  to  it.  What  can  I 

do  to  improve  it?  Would  lime  thrown  over  it  do  "ood  ’ 

Re.ma. 

.211— Heating  by  hot  water.— Would  someone 
kindly  name  a good  treatise  on  heating  with  hot  water  ? I 
want  to  heat  a couple  of  glass-houses,  and  to  have  a warm 
bath  in  connection  therewith.  I am  anxious  to  read  a 
little  on  the  subject  before  contracting  for  the  work  - 
.Anon. 

212.  Pyrus  japonica  hedge  and  Canary 
Creeper.— I have  an  old  hedge  of  Pyrus  japonica  and  I 
thought  of  sowing  Canary  Creeper  in  front  this  summer 
to  climb  through  it.  I have  been  told  it  will  rot 
the  Pyrus.  Is  this  so  ? The  hedge  is  very  old  — Tullv- 

NALLY. 

213. — Neglected  'Vines.— Will  someone  he  kind 
enough  to  give  me  advice  how  to  treat  neglected  Vines  ’ 
They  have  run  wild  for  two  years,  as  the  house  has  been 
empty.  They  show  no  signs  of  breaking  at  present  only 
one  out  of  the  seven.  1 think  it  is  Ute?— A Constant 
Reader. 

214. — Gardenia  leaves  falling.-l  have  several 
pots  of  Gardenias  in  my  hot-house  full  of  buds,  but  the 
leaves  begin  to  wither  at  the  point  and  alternately  fall  off 
The  plants  are  free  from  all  apparent  blight  dr  brown 
scale.  What  can  be  the  cause,  and  how  should  they  now 
be  treated ?— Prior. 

215. — V/lnebez’ry.-Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
what  sort  of  flower  and  fruit  this  bears,  and  at  what  time 
the  fruit  ripens  ? I have  a plant  from  America,  now  about  two 
.years  old,  very  healthy,  grows  fast,  blit  has  not  hitherto 
shown  flower  and,  of  course,  fruit.  1 .am  lold  it  originally 
S<vn.9  bo  n Japan.  Is  thia  so?— Bertie. 


216.  --Pelargoniums  not  Ho'werlng.— I hat  e a 
small  piece  of  garden  in  front  of  my  house  with  a clay 
bottom  and  light  soil  on  the  top,  and  each  year  that  I have 
plaiited  my  Pelargoniums  out  they  have  made  leaf  and 

'’fP'  'H'®  If  I plunged  them  in  pots 

would  they  bloom  better?— F.  Honey,  Reading.  * 

217. — A small  conservatory.— I have  a small 
conservatory  at  the  rear  of  my  house,  hut  it  is  shaded  all 
day— north  aspect.  It  has  a small  border  under  a shelf 
about  5 feet  by  1 foot,  and  I should  like  to  grow  a Rose  or 
other  climbing  plant.  Would  a Slarbchal  Niel  Rose  suc- 
ceed . How  should  it  be  planted— inside  or  outside  ? 
Any  advice  as  to  other  suitable  plants  would  be  gladly 
received.— G.  F’.  G. 

218. -Straxvberry  forcing.-I  have  a quantity  of 

Strawberries  which  1 am  forcing.  They  are  just  showing 
the  flower-spikes  and  are  covered  with  green-flv  I have 
them  in  a Peach-house,  where  the  Peaches  are  in  bloom 
and  I am  strongly  advised  not  to  fumigate.  I have  no 
other  convenience  for  placing  them  in.  What  would  be 
best,  under  these  circumstances,  as  a speedy  remedy  to 
kill  the  fly  ?—Killmright.  * 

219. — Mandevilla  suaveolens.— I shall  be  glad  to 
know  If  a Mandevilla  suaveolens  will  grow  under  glass  in 
a good-sized  box  in  a conservatory  ? I want  a climbing 
plant  to  coyer  the  wall  and  roof  of  a small  lean-to  conser- 
vatory facing  cast,  and  having  the  early  sun  till  1 or 
2 o clock  p m.  The  conservatory  is  warmed  with  pipes  in 
winter.  I have  two  Bougainvillea  glabra  and  one 
Aiphetos  Rose  doing  well  in  it.— H.  M. 

220.  -Climbers  for  a wire-fence.— Will  someone 
kindly  name  a few  suitable  climbers  fora  wire-fence,  about 
36  feet  long,  and  from  7 feet  to  8 feet  high  ? The  fence  has 
been  used  as  a guard  for  tennis-balls.  I should  like 
perennials  ; but  as  I presume  they  would  not  make  suffi- 
cmntgrowth,  I proposed  planting  a few  annuals  amongst 
them.  The  position  is  sheltered  from  the  east  by  a good 
hedge,  the  wire-fence  running  north  and  south.— Paul 
Pry. 

trees.— I have  several  Elms  from 
90  feet  to  100  feet  high.  They  are  old  and  rotten,  and  as 
c overhang  my  house  would  certainly  smash  it  if  they 
fell.  They  would  be  safe,  and,  moreover,  make  new  wood 
If  topped  say  50  feet  from  the  ground.  No  local  man  will 
undertake  this  dangerous  job.  I see  that  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood  such  work  is  carried  out  effectively 
Will  anybody  tell  me  who  are  the  “steeple-jacks”  iii 
such  cases,  and  where  they  are  to  he  found  ’—Damocles 
Rusticus. 

22.:..  R.OS6S. — Would  anyone  kindly 

adv  i.se  i o as  to  a good  selection  of  Christmas'  Roses  for  a 
shrubbery  and  herbaceous  border,  omitting  the  common 
niger  variety  ? I have  been  told  that  the  orientalis  varie- 
ties are  very  handsome  and  suitable.  I have  a great 
preference  for  the  taller-growing  kinds,  as  the  flowers 
come  unsoiled  by  clay,  &c.  Would  the  following  be  a 
satisfactory  collection,  or  which  of  them?  Ahchasicus 
antiquorum,  atro-rubens,  oaucasicus,  colchicus  coccineus’ 
Frau  Irene  Ileinemann,  guttatus,  Leichtlini,  F.  C.  Ilcine- 
mann,  Hopgarteii,  Inspector  Hartwig,  olympicus,  orien- 
talis Moorei.— H. 

22:1.— Neglected  Plum-trees.— I havesome  middle- 

aged  Plums  011  walls.  They  have  for  many  years  been 
much  neglected.  They  are  trained  horizontally.  Many 
branches  have  died,  others  have  spurs  only'  at  extremities 
of  long  branches.  The  upper  branches  are  furnished  with 
huge  projecting  spurs,  standing  out  18  inches  to  24  inches 
with  long  hanging  sprays  attached.  Will  it  he  safe  to  cut 
away  these  immense  spurs  in  the  hope  of  inducing  buds  to 
break  along  the  bare  branches,  out  of  which  new  spurs 
may  be  developed?  If  not,  what  course  can  be  taken  to 
furnish  the  trees  properly  with  bearing  wood  along  the 
bare  branches  ?— R.  W.  F.  = b 

224.— "Vines  in  a span-roofed  house.— Will 

someone  give  me  advice  how  to  treat  Vines  in  a span- 
roofed  house  ? They  have  been  allowed  to  grow  wild,  some 
shoots  2 yards  long  last  year.  Black  Hamburgh  and  a 
White.  Seven  Vines.  Frost  is  just  kept  out  Planted 
outside.  Roots  are  a long  way  out  in  kitclien  garden. 
They  were  pruned  back  to  two  eyes  in  January,  loose  bark 
removed,  and  brushed  over  with  cow-dung,  clay,  and 
sulphur.  Only  one  has  begun  to  break.  One  is  split,  and 
seems  quite  dry.  How  can  1 get  them  to  break,  and  what 
treatment  will  improve  them  ? Dung  has  been  spread  over 
border.  Alithewinterhonseisfullofhedding  “Geraniums,” 
and  frost  is  kept  out. — Amateur. 

22.5. — A propagator. — will  anyone  kindly  give  me 
any  information  about  my  propagator?  It  is  a home-made 
one,  the  top  pipe  (4-in.)  passing  through  Ihe  centre  and 
resting  on  the  bottom  pipe,  and  Ihe  box  is  covered  with 
panes  of  glass  and  filled  with  Coco.a-nut-fibre.  My  diffi- 
culty is  that  cuttings  do  not  root  but  damp  off— such 
things  as  Irtsines  and  more  in  the  case  of  hard-wooded 
plants.  There  is  a kind  of  mildew  on  the  surface  of  pans 
containing  choice  seeds,  or  any  pot  put  in  the  propagator, 
and  the  seeds  fail  to  germinate.  Do  you  think  this  damp- 
ness causes  the  little  seeds  to  perish  ? I may  mention  that 
I turn  the  glass  every  morning,  .and  that  the  temperature 
is  about  6.5  degs.  to  70degs.,  and  often  less  than  the  house 
itself  on  warm  d.ays.  The  boiler  is  a Kinncll  Horseshoe.— 
C.  Cotthill. 

226. — Barren  Pears.- I have  two  Estvalier  Pear.s  in 
the  centre  of  a walled-in  garden.  One  a corner  tree,  facing 
south  and  cast,  the  other  facing  south.  They  look  in  good 
health,  and  are  in  the  prime  of  life  ; but  I was  informed 
that  they  bore  no  fruit.  This  year  I noted,  on  Feb.  11th, 
that  they  ])resented  numerous’well-developed  flower-l.uds 
on  the  spurs  of  almost  every  branch,  and  gave  fair  pro- 
mise of  a crop  in  due  season.  On  March  11th  I found  every 
bud  on  both  trees  apparently  blighted  and  arrested  in  it's 
growth,  the  tips  of  buds  being  of  a reddish-brown  colour, 
as  if  frosit-bitten.  We  have  had  no  frost  or  east  winds 
since  I noted  the  buds  in  February.  Other  Pears  on  walls 
show  no  sign  of  a similar  affection.  Will  any  one  kindly 
say  what  the  cause  of  these  buds  aborting  can  lie,  and 
suggest  a remedy  ? Soil  is  deep  clay  on  limestone.— 

R.  W.  F. 

227. — Salsafy  and  Scorzonera.- On  commencing 
to  use  my  last  crop  of  these,  which  had  been  taken  up 
about  the  middle  of  October  and  stood  in  sand  as  usual, 
about  three-fourths  Of  It  proved  to  be  so  so  t that  it  could 
be  “ mushed”  away  In  the  Angers,  and  was,  of  courscj 
ttseless,  Have  any  cl  yaur  cerreapondents  bad  b simflif' 
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experience  this  winter  or  previously,  and  can  they  sug-irest 
the  cause  or  a remedy?  We  had  not  had  any  severe  frost 
when  the  mischief  was  first  discovered  ? I have  generally' 
found  Scorzonera  much  more  liable  to  run  to  seed  than 
Salsal'y.  Is  this  usual  ? Is  any  different  treatment  needed 
for  it,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  flower  and  seed?  Is  the  root 
much  worse  for  it?  Last  year  both  of  them  threw  up 
flower-spikes  to  a considerable  extent,  and  I had  tliem 
stopped  or  cut  off.  Would  that  have  a bad  effect  ? Or, 
if  the  crop  were  left  in  the  ground  rather  longer  than 
usual,  although  not  frosted,  would  any  evil  result? — 
W.  P.  G. 


T 0 the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

228.— Name  of  plant  (S.  R.  H.). — You  say  you  have 
sent  a flower  and  leaf ; the  latter  I see  but  not  the  former. 
Please  send  again,  as  from  the  leaf,  which  has  no  peculiari- 
ties, I cannot  name  it. — J.  J. 

220.— Camellias  losing  their  buds  (Albert 
Edward). — Yes,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  buds  fall  off  from 
bad  drainage  and  irregular  waterings.  I know  nothing 
more  likely  to  produce  the  effect  you  describe. — J.  J. 

230. — B urycles  australasica  ( B.  II  anter).~Th\s  is 
the  name  of  the  plant  of  which  you  send  a flower,  calling 
it  a Pancratium.  The  flowers  come  up  before  the  leaves, 
on  a many-flowered  umbel,  and  are  pure-white  in  colour. 
-J.  J. 

231. — Barkerias  (D.  D.). — These  plants  were,  I 
think,  treated  upon  in  Gardening  some  time  ago,  which 
see.  They  are  very  pretty  plants,  deserving  of  every 
attention.  They  are  allied  to  the  Epidendruins,  but  are 
somewhat  different.— M.  B. 

232.  — Odontoglossum  Hunnewelllanum. 
(F.  Uill). — From  the  flower  sent  I should  sa}"  it  is  O. 
Hunnewellianum,  a much  more  recently  discovered  kind, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Sander,  and  which  will  I think  make  a 
handsome  specimen.  I should  like  to  see  it  another 
season. — M.  B. 

233. — Seedling  Anthuriums  (A.  E.  P.J.— These 
plants  should  be  potted  in  good  brown  peat-fibre,  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  soil  has  been  beaten  ; to 
this  should  be  added  some  light  yellow  loam,  having  some 
sharp  sand  added.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  as 
they  like  an  abundant  supply  of  water  given  them  — J.  J. 

234. ~Odontoglossum  odoratum  {T'.  H.  Rxinen). 
— This  appears  to  be  the  name  of  your  flower,  an  extra 
good  form,  which  is  mostly  distinguished  from  O.  glorio- 
sum  bv  the  depth  of  colour,  and  the  sweet  perfume  which 
is  emitted  by  the  flowers,  which  in  the  one  before  me 
resembles  that  of  the  Myrtle-blossom,  and  is  very  enjoj  able 
-M.  B. 

235. — Dendrobium  nobilef^.  E.  P.J.— From  the 
appearance  of  the  bulbs  sent  I should  think  the  growths 
were  not  properly  finished  off  in  the  autumn.  They  w'ere 
then  kept  dry  to  rest  them,  and  that  since  then  they  have 
been  kept  a great  deal  too  wet,  which  has  caused  them  to 
turn  yellow  and  decay.  If  you  look  back  a month  or  two 
you  will  see  an  article  on  this  plant  which  will  suit  your 
case. — M.  B. 

237.— Trichosma  suavis  (J.  Davis).— l am  asked 
to  tell  him  the  best  manner  in  which  to  grow  this  plant. 
It  is  a pretty,  small-growing  species,  nearly  allied  to 
Cmlogyne,  and  its  sw'eet-smelling  llow’ers  render  it 
peculiarly  acceptable.  I W’ould  advise  “J.  D.”  to  grow 
it  in  the  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossum-house,  potted  in 
peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  requires  plenty  of 
sliade,  and  an  abundance  of  w'ater,  and  the  pots  must  be 
drained  well.  It  also  enjoys  a thoroughly  moist  atmos- 
phere.— M.  B. 

23b  —Orchids  for  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
( SilrUfii). — This  inquirer  asks  for  twelve  Orchids  that  will 
thrive  in  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  to  flower  in 
August  and  September?  I should  like  my  friend  to  tell 
me  what  he  means  by  this,  and  how  I am  to  interpret  it? 
Because  I have  so  freijiiently  said  that  Orchids  will  not  do 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  If  this  is  what  “Stirlini” 
means  in  this  instance  ho  has  his  reply  ; but  if  he  has 
another  house  which  will  be  as  cold  as  an  ordinary  green- 
house, but  with  a different  atmosphere,  he  had  better  say 
so,  and  I will  at  once  reply. — M.  B. 

23').— Poioreacoceinea.— G.  P.  states  that  he  has  a 
plant  sent  him  from  Madagascar  by  a friend,  which  he 
says  is  very  beautiful  there,  “ and  of  which  I send  you  a 
spray,  l)ut  cannot  send  a flower,  because  it  has  never 
bloomed  with  me,  yet  I grow  it  in  the  stove.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  flower  it?”  The  leaves  sent  appear  to  be  those  of 
the  plant  named  above.  I have  seen  it  very  fine  in  appear- 
ance when  grown  under  the  roofs  of  old  stoves  in  this 
country  ; but  1 think  one  of  the  reasons  which  make  it 
appear  to  be  shy  blooming  at  home  is  because  you  grow  it 
as  a pot  plant.  Wherever  I have  seen  it  doing  well,  and 
flowering  sometimes  twice  in  the  season,  it  has  been 
planted  out  in  a mixture  of  turfy-loam  and  peat,  made 
sandy.  The  blooms  are  borne  on  large  branching  panicles, 
and  are  of  a vivid  scarlet.  Take  my  advice,  put  it  out  of 
the  pot  into  the  open  border. — J.  J. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  he  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queriei 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Perplexed. — The  Vine-leaves  are  no  doubt  scorched, 
owing,  probably,  to  defective  early  ventilation,  and  also 

tlie  use  of  tlie  sulphur  on  hot-pipes.‘ Btirfon.— Use  lime- 

water  and  soot. Moldan,  Bolton. — Apply  to  any  nursery- 
man for  tlie  Almond-trees. One  Interested  in  Flowers. 

— Primula  obconica  is  said  to  irritate  the  skin  of  some 
people,  but  in  many  cases  this  is  not  so.  Much  has  been 

written  about  this  in  Gardening. Bio'ton.  — Wireworms : 

Put  in  slices  of  Potatoes  or  Carrots  on  sticks  and  so  catch 

and  kill  them. No  insect  sent— earth  only. 

E.  C.  C.— The  Cinerarias  are  attacked  by  the  grubs  of 

the  Marguerite  Daisy  Fly  (Phytomyza  attinis).  Pinch  the 
leaves  and  so  kill  the  grubs. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communicatio7\s  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  acco/npany  the  parcel,  %vhich 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
STRATED,  37  Southampton’ street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants*— Helleborus  viridis- 
sinia ; 2,  Send  in  t\ower.—^E.D.  C.— Allium  neapolitanum. 
Plant  in  autumn. 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1894. 

The  Editor  of  Garden  and  Gardening  Uluatrated 
begs  to  announce  another  photographic  competi- 
tion for  the  season  1894. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

CZas'.s  1. — Country  Houses  and  Gardens. — A 
prize  of  Seven  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the 
best  series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs  of 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old 
English  houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to 
the  garden  and  the  home  landscape.  Picturesque 
old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  may  be  included. 

(Jlass  2. — Water  Gardens  and  River-side 
Pictures. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
set  of  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  beautiful 
examples  of  natural  or  artificial  lakes,  with 
aquatic  and  water-side  plants,  river-side  and 
streamlet  vegetation. 

Class  3. — Groups  of  Native  Trees.— A 
prize  of  a well-bound  copy  of  Loudon’s 
“Arboretum  Brittanicum”  (8  vols. ),  or  Five 
Guineas,  for  the  best  photographs  of  natural 
groups,  or  colonies,  or  very  picturesque  speci- 
mens, of  trees,  natives  of,  or  naturalised  in, 
these  islands.  These  trees  are  : — Oak,  Ash, 
Willow,  Beech,  Birch,  Hornbeam,  Aspen,  White 
Poplar,  Grey  Poplar,  Black  Poplar,  Field  Maple, 
Crab,  Hawthorn,  White  Beam,  Wild  Cherry, 
Holly,  Wild  Pear,  Rowan,  Sycamore,  Sloe, 
Bullace,  Service-tree,  Yew,  Scotch  Fir,  Juniper, 
Alder,  Witch  Elm,  Elm,  Bird  Cherry,  Elder, 
Medlar,  Lime. 

Class  4. — Picturesque  Orchards. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  not  less 
than  six  photographs  of  picturesque  orchards 
and  old  orchard-trees.  Old  orchards,  often 
beautiful,  become  pictures  in  diversified  situa- 
tions in  the  orchard  counties  of  the  West.  These 
photographs  may  he  taken  at  any  or  at  various 
seasons. 

Class  5. — Groups  of  Wild  Flowers  and 
Shrubs. — A prize  of  a fine  copy  of  Curtis’s 
“ Flora  Londinensis  ” (2  vols.),  containing  the 
finest  plates  of  our  native  flowers  ever  published, 
or  its  value  in  money  (Seven  Pounds),  for  the 
best  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  groups 
of  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  in  bloom.  Shrubs, 
such  as  Honeysuckle,  Viburnum,  or  any  other 
native  ones,  whether  in  hedgerows  or  natural 
groups,  may  be  included. 

Class  6. — Picturesque  Woodland  Drives, 
Pretty  Grass-roads  in  Parks,  and  Grass- 
ivALKS  IN  Gardens. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas 
for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of  pic- 
turesque effects  of  this  kind,  either  in  forests  like 
St.  Leonard’s,  Epping,  or  in  the  many  beautiful 
private  parks  and  woodlands  scattered  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms. 

Class  7. — Natural  Ferneries. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  natural  Ferneries.  In  Wales,  Ireland, 
the  mountains  of  Northern  England,  Scotland, 
about  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  even  in  low- 
land places  there  are  many  beautiful  pictures 
of  natural  Fern-gardens,  often  with  wild  flowers 
intermingled.  No  garden  Ferneries,  however 
artistic,  should  be  included  in  this  class. 

Class  8. — Native  and  other  Hardy 
Ferns. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
series  of  photographs  of  single  specimens,  or 
groups,  of  species  or  varieties  of  British, 
American,  European,  or  any  other  hardy  Ferns 
planted  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots.  These,  in 
distinction  to  preceding,  must  include  cultivated 
Ferns  and  garden  ferneries  only. 

Class  9. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the 
best  water-colour  drawing  of  any  beautiful  new 
or  rare  flow’er,  drawn  life-size. 

Class  10. — Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of 
Five  Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  garden  fruits  : Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  or  any  other 
fruit  grow  n in  Britain,  or  bush  - fruits,  to 
be  sliown  on  the  branches,  not  in  dislies.  No 
prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs  of  fruits 


or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes,  or  of  which  tlie 
reduction  is  excessive. 

Class  11. — Flowerino  Plants. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best 
collection  of  photographs  of  flowering  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  Tliis 
series  may  include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Class  12. — Cottagers’  Gardens. — A Prize  of 
Three  Guineas  for  not  less  than  three  photo- 
graphs of  the  prettiest  cottage  gardens  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  workmen. 

Class  13. — Town  Parks  and  Gardens. — A 
Prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not  less  than  six 
photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Parks  and 
Gardens  in  cities  and  towns  (public  and  private). 

Class  14. — A prize  of  Mr.  George  Maws’ 
“ Genus  Crocus  ” (or  Five  Guineas)  for  the 
best  photographs  of  alpine  flower  and  rock- 
gardens  showing  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful 
arrangements  of  rock-gardens. 

All  competitors  not  winning  a prize  will  for 
each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half- 
a-guinea.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition 
will  be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in 
November,  1894. 

What  to  avoid. — Ctit  Jlowers  or  plants  shotdd 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  jtattems  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  he  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  Jlowers.  Figures  oj' 
men  or  women,  harrows,  watering-pots,  rakes, 
hoes,  rollers,  and  other  implements,  iron 
railings,  wires,  or  iron  supports  of  any  kind, 
labels,  and  all  like  objects  should  be  omitted 
from  these  photographs.  The  intention  is  to 
show  the  fidl  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  well  ivhen  the  photographer  is 
confused  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  flowers 
are  inejfective  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  shoidd  be  brought  low  down  for  such. 
All  photographs  should  be  mounted  singly,  and 
not  several  on  a card.  They  should  not  he 
mounted  on  cards  loith  black  backs,  and  the 
photographs  should  not  be  less  in  size  than  5 inches 
by  j inches.  In  many  of  the  photograjAs  sent  in 
for  our  last  competition  the  subjects  tvere  much 
overcrowded.  The  following  are  the  rides  to  he 
observed  by  ail  competitors  : — 

FiitsT.— The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
sion of  either  the  sender  or  others;  but  the  source  whence 
they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
number,  and  no  fee  topay.  The  Editor  is  to  have  the  right 
of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the  chosen  photographs, 
the  photographs  may  be  printed  on  any  good  paper  that 
shows  the  subjects  clearly ; but  those  on  albuinenized  paper 
are  preferred  for  engraving. 

Second. — The  name,  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  objects  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the.  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  very  important,  and,  therefore,  black  backs  to  the 
photographs  should  be  avoided. 

Third. — All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  37,  Southamptun-street, 
Covent-garden,  London,  W.C.,  and  the  class  for  which 
the  photographs  are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  which  must  also  be  labelled  “ Photographic 
Competition."  All  competitors  wishing  their  photographs 
returned,  if  not  successful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps 
of  sufficient  value,  for  that  purpose. 


HACTI  and  SUCCULENT  PLANTS  a Speci- 

ality.— Rare,  curious,  and  beautiful  large-flowering  kinds 
in  great  variety.  Twelve  nice  healthy  little  plants,  all 
different,  10s.  6d.  ; larger  and  rarer,  21s.  Enquiries  and 
correspondence  invited.  — WM.  LUDFORD,  F.R.H.S  , 
Fernlea,  Four  Oaks,  Sutton  Ctildfield. 

qPFCIAL  CHEAP  OFFER. — Walltiowers, 

^ Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Golden  Pyrethrum, 
Summer  Chrysanthemums,  Perilla,  Asters,  best  kinds,  Yellow 
Alyssuin,  all  Is.  3d.  per  100;  Carnation  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Peren- 
nial Phloxes,  Geuni  Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias,  Geraniums, 
Sweet  Tobacco,  Iceland  Poppies,  Marguerites,  Scarlet  Salvias, 
Lavender,  all  Is.  doz.  Hardy  border  Pinks,  Double  German 
Walls,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  Agera- 
tums,  all  9d.  doz.  Lobelia  Emp.  William,  good  seedlings, 
is.  fid.  100 ; do.  from  cuttings,  2s.  fid.  100.  Silene  compacta, 
2s.  Gd.  100.  All  good  plants,  car.  paid.— JOHN  NORFOLK, 
Wilburton,  Ely,  Cambs. 

Q non  ARUMS  FOR  SALE. — Extra  strong 

OjUUU  stuff,  in  sixties,  50s.  per  1,000. — SKELTON,  Dart- 
ford-heath,  Kent. 

■fTEW  PINK  HER  MAJESTY.— The  finest 

LN  White  Pink  in  cultivation,  2s.  fid.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid. 
Cash  with  order.— A.  MOFFAT  k SON,  Botanic  Nursery, 
Biggleswade,  Beds. 

Tomato  plants.  — Sutton’s  Perfection 

(true),  Sutton's  Al,  Sutton’s  Old  Red,  Hackwood  Park 
Improved,  strong,  healthy  plants  from  single  pots,  Is.  3d.  per 
doz. ; 8s.  per  100.  ’Marguerites,  large  plants  to  flower  in  April, 
3s.  per  doz.  Orchids,  Cypripedium  barbatum,  easily  grown  in 
a cool  conservatory,  well  established  plant  to  flower  this  sea- 
son, 2s.  ; 3 forSs.  Many  letters  of  approval  for  plants  received 
last  season  may  be  seen  upon  application.  All  sent  carriage 
paid.— HEAD  GARDENER,  Thundersley  House,  Thunders- 
ley,  Essex. 

TTIGOR’S  FLOWER  and  PLANT  FOOD  (as 

^ supplied  to  the  Royal  Family  and  the  London  County 
Council)  IS  the  best  fertiliser  for  all  garden  crops.  Sold  in 
packets,  4d.  and  Is.,  and  in  tins,  Is.  fid.,  2s.  fid.,  and  lOs.  fid., 
by  leading  florists  and  seedsmen,  or  from— VIGOR  & CO., 
120,  Marylebone-road,  Loudon. 
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N.  F.  WALKER, 

Belle  Vue  Nursery, 

LOW  FELL-ON-TYNE. 

Motto  : " Much  for  LiUleSatisff-clion  for  All.” 

A TRIAL  ORDER  SOLICITED. 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Money  returned  upon  complaint.  All  my  plants  will  bloom 
tills  season,  and  are  stronR,  grand  stuff. 

Coloured  Marguerites  or  Single  Pyrethrums, 
beautiful,  bright,  showy,  hardy  flowers  ; perlect  treasures  in 
the  garden,  and  a treat  as  cut  bloom  for  house  decoration  ; 
an  e.xquisite  Collection,  embracing  rose,  flesh,  pink,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  deep  reds,  vermilion,  crimson,  Ac.  12 
splendid  plants,  3s.  'Jd.,  named;  without  names,  3s.  3d.,  car.  pd. 

Double  Pyrethrums.— I sell  thousands  annually. 
No  flower  more  popular  : large  double  Aster  or  Chrysanthe- 
mum-like flowers ; a uniriue  Collection,  to  include  white  (so 
i harming  for  cutting),  yellow,  crimson,  rose,  carmine,  &c. 
Rest  named,  3s.  ‘Jd.  doz.  ; without  names,  3s.  3d.,  car.  pd. 

Doronieum  excelsum,  a large  golden-yellow  Mar- 
g\ierite  ; blooms  vmder  glass  or  outside  all  the  year  round  ; 
I he  flowers  are  large  (41  inches  aiuoss),  beautifully  shaped, 
;md  attractive  ; this  is  a superb  plant.  12  strong  plants, 
3s.  9d.,  car.  pd.  . 

Scabious  caucasica.— There  is  no  hardy  plant  in 
e.\istence  that  may  so  justly  be  described  in  one  word- 
magnificent— or  that  would  to  the  same  extent  justify 
columns  of  praise  as  Scabious  caucasia.  Would  that  I could 
conjure  up  for  each  reader  a glimpse  of  its  beauty.  No  plant 
in  my  Collection  had  half  so  many  admirers  last  year.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  freely  produced,  and  of  a peculiarly 
effective  shade  of  pale  blue ; a treasure  for  either  the  garden 
or  cutting.  12  strong  plants,  4s.,  car.  pd. 

Border  Carnations.— Over  40,000 ; a large  Collec- 
tion truly,  but  still  more  wonderful  in  its  variety  and  high 
quality.  Ail  the  very  best  in  commerce  are  here  represented. 
1 will  send  one  dozen,  all  gems,  to  include  Ketton  Rose  (this 
variety  won  the  first  prize  as  the  best  of  its  colour  offered  by 
the  proprietor  of  this  paper),  Germania  (still  the  best  yellow), 
Mrs.  R.  Hole  (unique  in  its  be&uty,  terra-cotta  or  .apricot), 
)\[rs.  Muir  (the  queen  of  the  whites).  Lady  Alice  Dundas 
(apricot  and  cerise),  &c.,  &o.  12  strong  plants,  6s.,  car.  pd. 

Heuchera  sanguinea.— Do  you  know  this  charm- 
ing plant?  It  you  do,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
nothing  like  it  and  few  flowers  so  charmingly  beautiful. 
Kverybody  is  in  love  with  it  when  they  see  it.  If  you  are 
without  it  make  room  tor  it  in  your  best  border  it  will  repay 
you.  Flowers  are  produced  in  panicles,  mos  elegant  and 
graceful,  and  are  deep  rich  crimson  in  colour.  The  choicest 
and  most  select  Collection  of  plants  is  incomplete  without 
this.  Strong  plants,  12  for  4s.,  car.  pd. 

Perennial  Cornflowers,  very  pretty  useful  plants, 
with  tassel-like  flowers ; very  hardy  and  free  flowering ; in 
ruby,  aiflphur,  yellow,  white,  and  blue.  Any  colour  separate, 
2s.  9(1.  doz. ; or  3 of  each  kind,  3s.  3d. , car.  pd. 

Bachelor’s  Buttons,  yellow  and  white.  These 
are  very  popular ; everybody  knows  them.  Strong  plants,  6 
of  each,  3s. ; orjellow,  2s.  doz. ; white,  4s.  doz.,  car.  pd. 

Summer  Forget-me-Nots.—Aperfe(?t treat.  These 
may  be  had  without  the  least  trouble  all  through  July, 
August,  and  September  ; colour  bright  blue ; flowers  most 
freely  on  long  foot-stalks ; a glorious  little  flower  for  shady 
places.  12  strong  plants,  2s.  6d.,  car.  pd. 

Immense  Oriental  Poppies.— William  of  Orange, 
Royal  Scarlet,  Blush  Queen,  Prince  of  Orange,  Salmon 
Queen,  and  Crimson  Giant ; immense  and  free  flowering ; a 
grand  border  plant.  12,  in  6 pairs,  named,  4s.  ; without 
names,  12  for  3s.  3d.,  car.  pd. 

PLEASE  NOTE.— All  above  are  carriage  paid  for  cash  with 
order.  Orders  payable  Low  Fell. 


N.  F.  WALKER, 

Belle  Vue  Nupsery, 

LOW  FELL-ON-TYNE. 

TNGHAM’S  NOVELTIES.— 12  Fuchsias,  6 

J-  Gerauilims  (sgl..  tlbl.),  from  5-in.  pots,  0 Calceolarias,  2 
Varieg.  Ledums,  1 Amsia,  T Tradeecantia,  and  12  pkts.  new 
Flower  Seeds,  post  free,  3s.  6d.  To  make  room.— 50  strong 
Tomato-plants,  Is.  6d.  12  Dahlias,  Is.  3d,  15  Calceolarias, 
Is.  id.  30  Pansy,  Is.  3d.  50  Pyrethrums,  Is.  3d.  Seeds. — 
Collection  of  12  sorts,  6 herbaceous,  6 perennials,  Is.  3d.  Man 
devilla  suaveolens,  most  lovely  greenhouse  climber  for  win- 
ter, white  flowers,  and  1 Acacia  presented  with  2s.  od.  Collec- 
tion of  Flower  Seeds,  20  sorts.  Mandevilla,  Acacia,  Blue 
African  Lily,  Canna-plant,  with  5s.  order.  40  sorts.  R. 
INGHAM.  The  Hermitage,  Maghull.  near  Liverpool. 

TIAVIS’S  BEGONIAS. — A Special  Cheap  Oiler 

^ of  this  superb  strain.  Single,  2s.  Od.,  3s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  ; 
extra  for  pots,  7s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.  Double,  9s.,  12s.,  and  15s. 
All  per  dozen  for  cash  with  order. — B.  R.  DAVIS,  Yeovil 
Nurseries,  Yeovil. 

0~LD  CLOVE  CARNATIONS.— Tliousands 

for  sale  of  this  beautiful  old  favourite,  in  splendid  con- 
dition, all  transplanted  in  the  autumn,  3s.  per  doz.  At  the 
Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibition  a Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  me  for  a group  of  these  in  pots.— J.  WALBORN, 
Cedars  Nursery.  West  Kensington. 

riARNATIONS. — 60  named  varieties,  6s.  to  3s. 

V-/  dozen.  Double  Primroses,  nine  varieties.  Herbaceous 
plants,  all  sorts.  Lists.— HOPKINS,  Mere,  Knutsford. 

qPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS.— Seven 

^ Double  Primroses,  including  Crimson  Velvet,  Salmon 
Rod,  Yellow.  White,  Lilac,  Plum,  3s.  6d.,  free.— G.  TAYLOR, 
Inverurie,  N.B.  

T ETTUCE  PLANTS.— Hardy  White  Cos,  4s. 

Jj  per  1,000 ; smaller  lots,  8d.  per  100  (stood  winter).— T. 
CRANE,  Cliffe,  Rochester,  Kent. 

■j  9 GRAND  NAMED  CARNATIONS  or 

PIOOTEES,  3s. : 12  grand  yellow  ground,  5s.  Seed 
from  above,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  Free  for  cash.  Cata- 
logue post  free.  Watch  for  my  Pansy  advt.— FREDERICK 
HOOP^ER,  Carnation  Grower,  Bath. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.  — Finest  exhibition 

varieties,  to  include  Mods.  R.  Bahuant,  Florence  Davis, 
&c.,  12  for  3s.  ; 6 for  Is.  9d.  12  grand  sorts,  2s. ; 6 for  Is.  3d.  ; 
or  10s.  100,  in  ^ var.  TOMATOES.— The  3 best  for  all  pur- 
poses are  Challenger,  Comet,  and  Sutton's  Perfection,  12 
strong  plants,  2s. ; 6 for  Is.  3d. ; or  lOs.  100,  safely  packed  and 
car.  pd.  for  cash.— RIGG  & FIXTER,  The  Nurseries,  Cover- 
sham,  Reading. 


I^OOD  FLANT.S,  free  for  cash  with  order. — 
^ 12  Carnations  (Germania),  4a.  Cd.  12  Papaver  orientale 
(scarlet),  Is.  12  Iceland  Poppies  (mixed).  Is.  12  grand  named 
Violas,  Is.  6d.  12  grand  named  Fancy  Pansies,  2s.  Gd.— j.  D. 
HUTCHINSON,  Kirby  Moorside,  Yorks. 

"pANCY  PANSY  SEED  from  our  Celebrated 

Collection.— Silver  Medals  awarded  at  London,  Glasgow, 
and  Wolverhampton,  1893.  Is.,  2s.  Gd.  pkts.  Pansy  Catalogue 
free.- W.  PAUL  & CO.  (late  of  Paisley),  Bridge  of  Weir,  N.B. 

T ILIES  OF  I'HE  VALLEY. — Strong  Flower- 

XJ  ing  Crowns,  Is.  Gd.  100  : 10s.  1,000,  free.  Double  White 
Rockets,  Is.  dozen.  Yellow  Broom,  Is.  dozen,  free. — A. 
SIMMONS,  65,  East-street.  Horncastle. 

rpO  ENSURE  A PERFECT  LAWN  sow 

X Garaway’s  Only  tlie  Best  Lawn  Grass  Is.  per  lb.,  or  post 
free  Is.  3d. ; 4 Ih.  for  4s.  9d.  ; 20s.  per  liushei,  carriage  paid.  - 
GARAWAY  & CO.,  Durdham  Down,  (’lifton,  Bristol. 

MOW  is  the  TIME  to  PLANT  CARNATIONS. 

—On  receipt  of  P.O.  for  6s.  we  will  send,  post  free, 
one  each  Alice  Ayres,  Germania  (yellow),  Goldtinder,  Gloire 
de  Nancy,  Lady  Agnes  (best  pink),  Mrs.  F.  Watts  and  Mrs. 
Muir  (white),  Mrs.  Dodwell,  ami  Suiainander,  and  3 Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole  (salmon-apricot),  the  best  for  catting.  Mrs. 
Sinkinsand  Lady  Blanche  Pinks,  4s.  per  dozen.— G A HAW  AY 
6l  CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

■nVVARF  ROSE.S.— BEST  NAMED  EXfil- 

-X'  BITION  varieties,  our  selection,  1 dozen  free  by  post  on 
receipt  of  Gs.— GARAWAY  & CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 

PLANT  NOW. -GARAWAY’S  ASPARAGUS 

X ROOTj^,  best  quality,  3s.  per  100,  cash  with  order. — 
GARAWAY  &,  CO.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 

OCHUBER'iTA  GRANDIFLORA,  the  freest 

flowering  white  creeper  for  conservatory,  very  sweet- 
scented.  Nice  plants,  in  2J-inch  pots,  ready  for  repotting, 
Is.  9d.  each. — GARAWAY  & CO.,  Durdliam  Down,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 

TDEGONIAS. — A choice  lot  of  double-flowering 

XJ  tubers,  second  year’s  growth.  Choice  mixed  colours,  25s. 
per  100 ; 15s.  per  50 ; 4s.  per  dozen,  post  free.  Also  a quantity 
of  erect  single  yellow,  at  3s.  per  dozen,  post  free.— JOHN 
FARMER,  Florist,  Stanhope-street,  Hereford. 

piERANIUMS,  autumn-struck. — Scarlet  Vesu- 

^ vius,  Is.  3d.  dozen,  7s.  100,  60s.  1,000.  John  Gibbons,  2s. 
dozen,  12s.  100.  Lady  Sheffield  and  Ivy  Leaf,  Is.  8d.  dozen, 
10s.  100.  Unrooted  Scarlet  Vesuvius,  4s.  100,  post  free. — 
A,  ROFE,  Crowborough,  Sussex. 

HARNATIONS. — Hardy  Border,  good  rooted 

L/  layers,  12,  to  include  Duchess  of  Portland,  Penshurst, 
Mrs.  Muir,  Battenburg,  Raby  Castle,  Redbraes,  3s.  6d.  List 
on  application. — THOS.  SEARLE  & SONS,  The  Nurseries, 
Whittlesea. 

'nEV'ONSHIRE  FERNS. — .30  strong  hardy 

■XJ  i)lants,  beautiful  var.,  IncludingMaiden-hair,  etc.,  Is.  3d. ; 
100,  2s.  3d.,  free. — PAUL.  Chard-st.,  Axminster,  Devonshire. 

pERNS,  all  hardy,  including  Royal,  Foly- 
X stichum,  oreopteris,  rigida,  recurva,  Parsley,  Oak,  Beech, 
viride,  marinura,  calcarum,  &c.,  15  distinct  varieties,  Is.  Gd.  ; 
20  extra  large  rockery  roots,  2s.  Gd.  ; 50,  5s.  ; 100,  9s.,  correctly 
named,  carriage  paid. — J.  HARRISON,  Fellside,  Kenrlal, 

A NOVELTY  IN  GREEPERiS. — Immense 

XX  Pink  and  White  BELLBINDS,  climb  50  feet  each  year, 
covering  house  with  myriads  of  blooms,  4 inches  across,  all 
summer  and  autumn.  Strong,  Is.  each,  flower  this  year. — 
EIjWELL  BROS. 

nUCUMBER  PLANTS.  — Improved  Telegraph, 

XJ  Gd.each.  TOMATOPIjANTS:  Perfection, CheminRouge, 
&c.,ls.  doz.  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  Rootednamed varieties, 
9d.  doz.  BEDDING  PLANTS.  Hardy,  half-hardy,  List  free. 
LOBELIAS.  Emperor,  3s.  100.— KLWELL  BROS.,  Enfield. 

MEW  PRIZE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants. 

XN  — W.  Seward,  Mrs.  Bruce,  Findlay,  Lizzie  Seward,  C. 
Shrimpton,  Mrs.  Payne,  Princess  Victoria,  President  Borel, 
B.  Exmouth,  Dorothy  Shea,  Charles  Blick,  Golden  Viviand 
Morel,  and  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey,  extra  grand,  the  12  plants, 
8s.,  free.— FOX.  Chrysanthemum  grower,  Banbury. 

'DANSIES. — I was  awarded  the  Premier  Prizes 

X 1893,  Tamworth,  York,  Newcastle.  I offer  12  strong 
plants  of  ‘93  rfew  var.,  to  include  my  new  Pansy,  Beauty,  Gs. 
I also  offer  14  fine  exhibition  var.,  3s.  Gd.  Send  for  new 
Catalogue.  Seed,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  packet.— A.  BAILEY,  JUNR., 
Pansy-grower,  Silksworth,  Sunderland. 

pDWARD  BADMAN  ort'ers  good,  sound  tubers 

XJ  (pot  roots),  Dahlias,  in  first  class  sorts  only.  Correctly 
named,  packing  and  carriage  free,  as  follows  : 12  finest  Show, 
Fancy,  Pompone,  Cactus,  or  Single,  any  class  or  classes  as 
desiied,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz.,  his  selection  of  sorts.  List. — 
EDWARD  BADMAN,  Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 

"pDWARD  BADMAN  offers  Geraniums,  good, 

XJ  well  rooted  cuttings,  from  store  pots,  packing  and 
carriage  as  follows  : Scarlet  Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  doz.  ; 7s.  100. 
Crimson  Henri  Jacoby,  Queen  of  Whites,  2s.  doz. ; 12s.  100. 
White  Niphetos,  Pink  Christine,  and  Silver  Flower  of  Spring, 
Is.  6d.  doz. ; 10s.  100.  Raspail,  double  scarlet,  2s.  doz. ; 12s.  100. 
Bronze  leaf,  McMahon,  and  Tricolor  Sophie  Dumaresque, 
2s.  6d.  doz.  ; 18s.  100.  Mixed  sorts.  Is.  3d.  doz. ; 7s.  100.— 
Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 

pALCEOLARIA  GOLDEN  GEM,  well  rooted, 

XJ  from  stores,  Is.  3d.  doz. ; Gs.  100,  free. — Nurseries,  Hail- 
sham, Sussex. 

HR  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS,  in- 

eluding  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  Waban,  &c.,  strong  and 
tme  to  name,  all  exhibition  sorts,  free.  Is.  6d.  Plants,  as 
above,  3s.  Splendid  value  and  genuine.  Seed  and  Mum 
List  — S.  F.  RICHMOND,  Ossett,  Yorks. 

lyiY  Choice  Selection  of  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

XYX  14  packets,  for  Is.  Best  value  for  money. — W.  F.  RAM- 
SHAW  & CO.,  Seedsmen,  New  Market,  Sunderland. 

HABBAGE  PLANTS.  — Splendid,  first-class 

XJ  stocks,  Earhes  or  Yorks,  Lates,  Savoys,  Greens,  2s. 
1,000;  15  s.  10,000  bags,  free— GILLIES,  Levenhall,  Musselburgh 

ASKEW’S  CRESTED  NATIVE  FERNS;— 
splendid  var.  List,  Id.  Fern  Culture.  6H-  free;  Illus- 
trated, Is.  Id.— W.  F.  ASKEW,  Borrowdale  Hotel,  Keswick. 

"POTATOES. — Heavyweight,  immense  cropper, 
X 2s.  Gd.  per  stone.— Wm.  ASKEW,  Borrowdale  Hotel, 
Keswick. 

■DEAUTIFUL  HARDY  CLIMBER.— 

XJ  American  Belbind,  large  pink  flowers  all  summer,  grows 
very  rapidly.  Also  Winter  Cherry.  4 good  roots  of  either, 
is.,  free.  ^ ROUGHTON,  Teston,  Mai^tone. 

ODD  HOUSES 

To  be  Cleared  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


All  Houses  are  Complete  as  per  List. 

I.ist  Prinp. 

Lot  1.  — (Span-roof  Amateur  Forcing- 
house,  No.  1 in  I.ist ...  60  ft.  hy  10  ft.  C30 

Lot  2.  — Span-roof  Amateur  Forcing- 
house,  No.  I in  List...  9.3  ft.  hy  10  ft.  £-13 
Lot  3. — Span-roof  Amateur  Greenhouse, 

No.  3 in  List  .30  ft.  hy  10  ft.  £2o 

Lot  4. — Sp.an-roof  Amateur  Greenhouse, 

No.  3 in  List  73  ft.  )>y  10  ft.  L'40 

Lots. — Span-roof  Foroing-lionse,  No.  22 

in  List 73  ft.  liy  12  ft.  .£.32 

Lot  6. — (Span-roof  Forcing-house,  No.  22 

in  List 120  ft.  by  14  ft.  .£60 

Lot  7. — Span-roof  Forcing-house,  No.  22 

in  List 200  ft.  by  14  ft.  £100 

7'o  effect  a quid:  sale  25%  will  he  taken  off  these 
prices.  Carefully  packed  on  rail. 


WILLIAM  COOPER, 

Horticultural  Provider, 

755,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

REALLY  RELIABLY  ROOTED. 

5.000  Geranium  (cuttings  only)  F.  V.  Rasi)ail, 
2.S  Cd.  100. 

20.000  Carnations.— Mrs.  K.  Hole,  Mrs.  F.  Watts, 
Germania,  strong  in  poU,  fit  for  6-in.  pots,  4s.  Cd.  (loz. 

New  Pink  Malmaison,  flowers  3^  in,  diainetpr 
6s.  doz. 

Miss  Jolifle,  full  bloom  and  bud,  Cs.  doz. 

Cyclamen  in  bloom,  6s.  doz. 

Cbrysanthcmum  cuttings,  well-rooted,  N.  Davies, 
Cnilingforai,  4s._100  ; and  others. 

A.  elegans. — ISew  hardy  Maidenhair,  3 for  Is.  9d. 

Tomato  Plants,  Is.  doz. 

Cucumber  Plants,  Rochford  True,  3 for  Is.  fld. 
JAMES  GREBN,  Reliance  Nurseries,  March. 

Cabbage  Lettiloe  “Masterpiece.” 

Of  very  large  size,  often  weighing  5 lb.  and  more,  liearts 
white  and  solid,  very  sweet,  exceedingly  crisp,  and  very  slow 
to  run  to  seed.  Has  taken  many  first  prizes.  I hold  the 
entire  stock.  Hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials  have  been 
received.  Sealed  packets  only  at  7d.  and  Is.,  post  free, 
bearing  my  name,  without  which  none  are  genuine. 

THEODORE  J.  R.  CHALICE,  F.R.H.S., 

NURSERYMAN  AND  SEEDSMAN,  PLYMPTON,  DEVON, 

T ILIES. — 12  choice  Hardy  Lilies  for  4a.  Col- 

XJ  lection  comprises  2 fine  bulbs  each  of  Lil.  album  Kraetzeri, 
purest  white ; Lil.  rubmm  cruentum,  lovely  crimson,  shaded  ; 
Lil.  auratum,  golden  rayed ; Lil.  elegans  incomparable,  bril- 
liant red;  Lil.  umbellatum,  orange  shaded;  Lil.  tigrin. 
Fortunei  giganteum,  6 ft.  high,  bears  masses  of  flowers.  All 
quite  hardy,  for  open  border  or  pots.  Two  each  of  6 varieties, 
12  for  4s. ; 6 for  2s.  9d.  Honest  value  at  double.  Can  iace  paid. 
-W.  H.  HUDSON,  F.R.H.S.,  Lily  Importer,  Kilburn, 
London,  N.W.  See  Advts.  at  top  of  middle  column  front 
page.  Lily  Catalogue,  with  Cultural  Hints,  gratis. 

TJOUBLE  CARNATIONS,  the  3 best  hardy 

X/  border  (Germania,  yellow ; Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  apricot- 
salmon  ; and  Mrs.  Muir,  white)  for  Is.  9d.,  post  free  Not 
scraps,  but  strong  layers  that  will  bloom  well  this  summer  if 
planted  now.— VV.  & A.  SHEPPARD,  Hounslow,  Middlesex. 

T OVEDS  YORKSHIRE  STRAWBERRIES. 

XJ  —Autumn  transplanted,  25,  Is. ; 100,  3s. ; 500,  12s.  Gd. 
Carriage  paid.  Descriptive  List  free.— W.  LOVEL  ^ SON, 
Strawberry  Growers,  Driftield. 

qPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS. —4he 

^ beautiful  Hepaticas,  harbingers  of  spring.  1 Double 
Blue,  3 Single  Blue,  3 Double  Pink,  3 Single  Pink,  3 Single 
White,  3 langulosa,  large  blue,  free  for  G.  TAYLOR. 
Invenirie,  N.B. 

A BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  CLIMBER.— 

American  Bellbind,  grows  20  ft.  in  season,  festoons  bal- 
conies, &c.,  covered  enormous  rose-pink  trumpet-shaped 
blossoms  all  summer.  2 strong  roots,  Is.,  free,  with  directions. 
-.JOHN  RAYNER,  Highfield,  Southampton. 

niANT  PRIMROSE  OF  JAPAN  (Primula 

^ japonica),  2 ft.  high,  all  colours  between  pure  white  and 
the  deepest  crimsons  and  purples : quite  hardy,  easily  grown. 
3 good  plants.  Is.,  free,  with  directions. —RAYNER  as  above. 

"y^lNTER  HEIJOTROPE. — Blooms  atChrist- 

YY  mas  in  open  air;  delicious  perfume,  noble  foliage; 
quite  hardy ; flourishes  any  wiiere  ; increases  rapidly.  4 strong 
plants,  Is.,  free,  with  directions. — RAYNER,  as  above. 

VELLOW  FOXGLOVE. — Stately,  handsome, 

X and  uncommon,  but  hardy  and  ea^ly  grown.  3 strong 
plants,  Is.,  free,  with  directions. — RAYNER,  as  above. 

pOREOPSIS. — Golden-yellow,  broad  vandyked 

L/  rays,  long  stalks ; many  weeks  in  bloom ; the  most  fashion- 
able yellow  flower  for  cutting;  flourishes  in  any  border.  3 
strong  plants.  Is.,  free,  with  directions.— RAYNER. 

T>HE  SHOWIEST  of  all  hardy  flowers  is  un- 

X dcuhtedly  the  Oriental  Poppy;  blooms  8 in.  across  ; 
blazing  crimsons  and  purples.  3 strong  plants,  Is.,  free,  with 
directions.— RAYNER,  as  above. 


GAEDEOTNG  ILLESTEATED 


No.  787.— VoL.  XVI. 


Pounded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  “ The  English  Floxoer  Garden." 


APEIL  7,  1894. 


Agathsea  coelestis. . ..  81 

Azaleas,  Indian,  for  early 

flowering 80 

Begonias,  soil  for. . ..  74 

Bones,  dissolving  . . . . 72 

Burlingtonia  fragrans  . . 80 
Cactus,  seedpod  on  a . . 73 
Camellias,  propagating  . . 73 
Carnations,  diseased  . . 71 
Ceanothus  azureus  . . 80 

Chrysanthemums,  man- 
ure for 80 

Chrysanthemums,  repot- 
ting  79 

Chrysanthemums,  soil  for  79 
Climbers  for  an  arch  . . 75 


Conservatory  . . . . 70 

Conservatory,  a small  . . 74 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  in 

frames  70 

Daffodils,  early  ..  ..77 

Dracrtjna  australis  . . 76 

Flowers,  bulbous,  early. . 75 
Flowers,  cut,  in  the  house  77 

Flowers,  town  ..  ..  76 

Fowl-manure  . . . . 74 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 70 

Garden,  a streamside  ..  71 
Garden  at  Broadway,  a. . 75 
Gardenia  leaves  falling  , . 73 
Gardeu,  improving  a . . 75 

Garden  work  ..  ..70 


Gloxinias  for  cutting,  &c.  73 
Gold-fish,  keeping  . . 81 
Gourds  and  their  culture  79 
Greenhouse,  ants  in  a . . 74 
Greenhouse,  a small  . . 74 
Greenhouse,  unheated  . . 70 
Gymnogramma  triangu- 
laris   72 

Heating  by  hot-water  . . 73 
Hot-bed,  making  a . . 73 
India-rubber-plant  . . 78 
Iris  fimbriata  . . . . 76 

Ivy,  the  81 

Lapageria  and  Stephano- 

tis 74 

Mandevilla  sauveolens  . . 74 


Melons  in  a frame  ..  71 
Mushroom-house  . . . . 70 

Oncidium  Harrisonia- 

num  80 

Oncidium  incurvum  . . 80 
Orchard-house  . . . . 70 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 70 

Pears,  barren  . . . . 72 

Pelargoniums  not  flower- 
ing   74 

Plants  for  a hanging- 

basket  72 

Plants  for  stone  vases  . . 76 
Plants  for  window-boxes  78 
Plants,  house  . . . . 77 

Plants,  hybridising  . . 76 


Plants,  trailijig  . . . . 73 

Plums,  good  . . . . 72 

Plum-trees,  neglected  . . 72 
Poinsettias,  treatment  of  73 
Potatoes,  crossing  . . 79 

Poultry  and  Rabbits  . . 82 
Propagator,  a . . . . 73 

Pyrus  japonica  hedge  and 
Canary  Creeper . . . . 80 

Questions  and  answers  . . 81 
Roses,  Christmas  . . . . 75 

Roses  under  glass. . ..  69 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera. . 79 
Shortia  galacifolia  . . 75 

.Stove 70 

Strawberry  forcing  . . 72 


Town  garden,  work  in 


the 70 

Trees,  dangerous  . . . . 80 

Tritomas,  treatment  of  . . 75 
Vegetable  garden. . 70 

Vegetables,  winter  . . 78 
Vines  in  a span-roofed 

house  71 

Vines,  neglected  ..  ..72 

Wasps  71 

Week's  work,  the  coming  70 

Winebevry  , . . . . . 80 

Window-boxes  . , . . 77 

Window  gardening  . . 70 
Window-screen,  a . . 77 

Zephyranthes  . . . . 74 


ROSES.  - 

R08ES  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  present  is  probably  the  most  pleasing  time 
among  Roses  under  glass.  Hard  forced  plants 
will  be  over  with,  but  those  receiving  a little 
artificial  heat  to  aid  in  maintaining  an  uniform 
temperature  are  now  in  full  beauty.  Disap. 
pointing  as  pot-Roses  often  are  in  some  estab- 
lishments where  their  requirements  do  not  seem 
properly  understood,  I think  there  are  few 
subjects  more  pleasing  when  a house  can  be 
devoted  to  them.  For  instance,  there  would 
probably  be  two  to  three  thousand  blooms  out 
at  one  time  in  a small  Rose-house  I possess,  did 
we  not  cut  every  morning.  Festoons  of  Reine 
M.  Henriette  with  its  dazzling  scarlet ; Madame 
Borard,  with  its  deep  orange-bnfi';  Bouquet  d’Or, 
with  that  delightful  shade  of  creamy-orange 
towards  its  centre ; Marechal  Niels,  deep 
golden-yellow ; W.  A.  Richardson,  with  its  widely 
varying  shades  of  oiange,  lemon,  and  apricot 
colours,  together  with  the  metallic  hues  of 
LTdiial,  form  a delightful  feature  for  some 
weeks.  To  this  may  be  added  strong  plants 
carrying  two  to  three  dozen  blooms  apiece,  and 
consisting  of  Niphetos,  the  purest  of  all 
White  Roses  when  fully  open  ; The  Bride,  a 
white  of  great  substance,  and  with  a slight  shade 
of  pale-lemon  ; Catherine  Mermet’s  exquisite 
perfume  and  soft  rosy-flesh  shade,  always  of 
most  perfect  contour  and  large  size ; Jean 
Ducher,  a Rose  seldom  seen  good  in  the  open, 
hut  of  the  finest  when  not  too  much  hurried 
beneath  glass  ; Rubens,  with  its  drooping  flowers 
possessing  an  indescribably  sweet  centre  ; Perle 
des  Jardins,  Sunset,  Madame  Falcot,  and  a 
dozen  others  are  affording  us  several 
dozens  of  flowers  daily,  and  which  would  have  a 
grand  effect  if  uncut.  A good  house  of  Roses 
will  present  us  with  an  enormous  quantity  of 
bloom,  treble  the  amount  it  would  he  possible  to 
get  upon  the  same  space  out-of-door.s.  An  occa- 
sional climber  upon  roof,  wall,  or  pillar  will  not 
harm  those  growing  beneath.  So  long  as  plenty 
of  light  can  reach  the  plants  there  is  no  reason 
why  a fair  crop  could  not  be  secured  from  the 
loof  in  fact,  this  is  by  far  the  best  way  to  grow 
the  more  vigorous  kinds,  and  n hich  present  us 
witli  a full  crop  upon  the  rods  of  the  previous 
-junimer.  No  undue  crowding  or  shading  takes 
place  when  due  attention  is  paid  to  summer 
T)rumng  of  climbers.  The  knife  may  also  he 
used  to  advantage  among  tliose  of  normal 
^lowth,  and  by  a little  attention  as  soon  as  our 
plants  are  out  of  bloom,  wc  can  easily  direct 
their  strength  into  the  most  useful  channel.  A 
mass  of  growth  is  not  so  desirable  as  a third  of 
the  quantity  of  a hea^  y description  and  better 
placed.  By  a judicious  restriction  of  growth 
according  to  the  space  at  our  disposal,  we  also 
secure  the  greatest  efficiency  in  ripeness,  and 
this  IS  of  far  more  importance  than  many 
imagine.  If  waste  growth  be  bad  in  the  open 
air,  it  must  be  doubly  so  under  glass.  The 
treatment  we  accord  the  plants  during  the  two 
months  after  securing  their  first  crop  of  blossom 
often  decides  whether  that  of  the  next  season 


shall  be  good  or  not.  I do  not  say  that  all 
depends  upon  their  culture  at  this  stage, 
lieoause  there  are  unfortunately  but  too 
many  ways  in  which  the  future  prospects 
can  he  ruined,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  no  after  culture  can  compensate  for 
the  serious  injury  of  neglect  at  this  time.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  those  extra 
vigorous  growers  of  the  .Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
Marechal  Niel  type  ; where,  if  we  do  not  secure 
healthy  long  rods,  and  get  these  well  ripened,  a 
large  and  satisfactory  crop  of  bloom  the 
following  season  is  an  impossibility.  The  same 
system  of  thinning  is  very  necessary  among  our 
dwarfer  Teas  and  Noisettes,  also  the  Hybrid 
Teas  and  such  Perpetuals  as  may  be  grown 
under  glass  to  advantage.  Whether  growing  in 
pots  or  in  borders,  there  can  be  no  useful  object 
ill  encouraging  a quantity  of  wood  which  will 
eventually  he  cut  away  at  pruning.  We  not 
only  get  a mass  of  weaker  laterals  towards  the 
centre  of  our  plants,  hut  the  plant  itself  quickly 
becomes  too  extended,  unless  what  I may  style 
summer-pruning  is  attended  to.  To  illustrate 
my  point,  let  us  take  a plant  of  Niphetos,  which 
probably  sent  out  a few  stout  shoots  bearing 
good  blossoms.  These  growths  may  extend 
from  15  inches  to  24  inches.  If  the  flower  is 
culled  with  a 9-inch  stalk  (a  proceeding  many 
amateurs  would  fear),  we  still  leave  a foot  or  so 
of  growth.  But  when  only  a few  inches  of  stem 
are  attached  to  the  bloom,  and  new  growth 
pushes  from  the  terminal  eyes  upon  the 
remainder,  our  plant  is  very  soon  extended  to 
the  harm  of  its  neighbours.  The  same 
growth  miglit  well  have  been  made  quite 
a foot  closer  to  the  centre  of  the  plant 
simply  by  removing  a longer  stem  with  the 
Rose,  and  so  greatly  enhancing  its  value 
for  decoration,  or  we  might  cut  off  the  other 
portion  at  the  same  time  our  l)loom  was  gathered. 

TKiMMiN(i  OUT  the  centre  of  a plant  at  pruning 
in  order  to  afford  room,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing light  and  air,  is  all  very  well  ; but  there  can 
he  no  useful  purpose  served  by  allowing  our 
plants  to  extend  themselves  beyond  hounds,  the 
inevitable  results  of  which  are  undue  crowding, 
and  tlie  necessity  of  cutting  away  much  of  the 
most  valuable  wood  later  on  in  order  to  secure 
breaks  nearer  the  base  or  centre.  Why  so  many 
should  hesitate  to  cut  away  the  wood  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  no  fear  from  cutting 
the  flowers  often  puzzles  me.  I do  not  admire 
the  system  of  close  pruning  adopted  by  those 
growing  for  exhibition  alone,  hut  there  is  almost 
as  great  a mistake  made  by  following  the  other 
extreme.  Tlierc  is  reason  in  the  former  ; not  so 
in  the  latter,  for  we  do  not  get  more  growth  of 
real  benefit,  altliougli  our  plant  may  occupy 
more  space.  The  need  for  cleanliness  as  regards 
insect  pests  has  l)een  so  often  mentioned  that 
any  further  remarks  may  seem  superfluous. 
However,  there  was  never  more  need  for  atten- 
tion to  this  matter  than  at  the  present  time. 
Once  allow  insect  pests  to  obtain  the  upper  hand 
and  choke  the  pores  of  the  plant  with  their 
excrement,  to  which  dust  and  dirt  adhere  in  the 
most  tantalising  manner,  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  get  healthy  growth  without, 
•seriously  checking  the  plants  in  efforts  to  cleanse 
them.  It  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  expensive 


insecticide,  as  a free  use  of  the  syringe  imme- 
diately we  can  do  so  without  injury  to  blossoms. 
Soft  water,  when  properly  applied,  is  by  no 
means  a bad  insecticide  in  itself,  and  if  perse- 
vered in  will  answer  our  purpose  very  well. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  is  cheap  enough,  and  a little 
mixed  with  the  water  occasionally  will  have  a 
great  checking  influence  upon  mildew,  by  far 
the  worse  summer  pest  indoor  Roses  have  to 
contend  against.  You  cannot  harm  the  plants 
by  an  occasional  syringe,  and  much  of  the 
secret  of  success  lies  in  applying  this  before  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  as  an  insecticide. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  pot  a Rose  at  the  wrong 
time,  but  I do  not  think  it  can  be  done  at  a 
better  period  than  after  our  crop  of  bloom  is 
secured  and  the  plant  is  ready  for  making  new 
growths.  At  this  time  the  roots  are  sufficiently 
active  to  work  into  the  new  soil  at  once,  and 
there  is  a decided  advantage  in  possessing  a 
sufficiency  of  established  roots.  At  the  same 
time  too  general  repotting  at  this  stage  is  not 
recommended.  We  must  go  to  work  according 
to  the  ends  we  have  in  view,  and  shifting  on 
into  larger  sizes  is  apt  to  get  the  plants  into  too 
cumbersome  a form  for  easy  moving.  When 
any  plant  has  reached  this  stage,  and  we  feel 
that  a larger  pot  will  not  he  desirable  for  the 
above  reason,  I should  prefer  to  repot  imme- 
diately the  crop  of  flowers  are  over,  and 
before  new  growth  has  become  too  active. 
Turn  the  plant  out  of  pot,  remove  as  much  of 
the  soil  as  possible,  even  to  washing  it  away 
from  the  roots  if  of  a decidedly  ignorant 
character.  Provided  the  after  treatment  is 
correct,  there  is  very  little  check  afforded,  and 
will  he  fully  compensated  for  by  the  presence  of 
new  soil  and  a smaller  pot.  Good  drainage,  a 
strong  loamy  compost,  and  firm  potting  is  all 
our  Rose  will  need  when  flrst  placed  into  closer 
quarters.  In  this  case  the  summer  pruning 
previously  mentioned  may  he  best  delayed  until 
new  growth  is  moving,  when  it  should  be 
attended  to  a trifle  closer  than  among  estab- 
lished plants.  A moist  and  close  atmosphere 
for  a sliort  time  will  he  of  great  assistance  until 
the  new  roots  are  able  to  provide  plenty  of  sap. 
Shade  from  sun  is  also  necessary  for  a few 
weeks.  I often  treat  a hatch  of  plants  in  this 
maimer,  afterwards  standing  them  upon  the 
shady  side  of  a hedge  or  wall.  They  will  make 
\aluahle  autumn  growth  for  early  winter 
blooming  if  potted  in  this  way  late  in  the 
summer,  and  stood  outside  at  once.  New 
growths  upon  such  v arieties  as  Niphetos,  Perle 
des  Jardins,  and  others  when  treated  in  this, 
way  ^vill  provide  good  flowers  before  Christmas, 
they  only  needing  the  protection  of  a cold- 
house  by  the  early  jiart  of  October,  and  a very 
little  artificial  heat  as  the  weather  becomes, 
colder.  These  same  plants  will  he  so  full  of  life 
that  a valuable  second  crop  can  he  obtained 
early  in  the  spring,  after  which  a slight  shift 
into  larger  piots  again  will  be  of  immense 
service.  With  plants  in  small  pots  whichi 
are  sufficiently  root-bound  to  need  a shift 
before  good  growth  can  be  made  for  the 
following  season,  we  can  hardly  pay  too  much 
attention  to  firm  potting.  The  compost  may 
also  be  of  a richer  nature  than  we  could  elect 
(so  tise  in  the  first  place.  Unless  made  firm> 
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the  water  percolates  through  the  new  compost 
too  freely  to  properly  benefit  that  already  over- 
charged with  roots.  It  is  also  a good  plan  to 
sink  tlie  old  ball  of  soil  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  admit.  This  will  not  only  allow  of  more 
efficient  mulching  later  on,  but  it  will  secure 
moisture  towards  tlie  centre  without  undue 
supplies  as  regards  the  newer  soil.  We  also 
provide  a most  useful  space  for  mulching  when 
starting  the  Roses  next  season.  A warning 
note  may  be  given  respecting  the  use  of  liquid 
stimulants  before  the  soil  has  become  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  new  roots.  I would  not  use 
this  the  same  season  as  plants  have  been 
repotted,  preferring  to  give  this  aid  when 
making  their  flowering  growths,  and  after  they 
have  somewhat  exhausted  the  new  soil.  We 
have  followed  a third  plan  of  potting  with 
considerable  success.  In  this  case  the  plants 
are  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  in  their  small 
pots,  liquid-manures  being  an  important  factor 
in  this  instance.  When  the  plants  have  rested 
for  a time  they  are  repotted  with  as  little  dis- 
turbance of  roots  as  possible.  Here  we  get 
the  full  benefits  of  new  roots  in  fresh  soil 
without  any  material  disarrangement  of  those 
already  established.  R.  fj. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

E\'ery  strong  crown  of  an  Arum  Lily  will  produce  at 
least  two  blooms,  and  it  facilitates  the  development  of  the 
second  to  remove  the  remains  of  the  first  as  soon  as  the 
flower  fades  ; this  can  easily  be  done  by  grasping  the  stem 
and  giving  it  a downward  twist.  Liquid-manure  will  be  a 
great  help  twice  a-week.  The  large-flowered  hybrid 
Cannas  are  good  plants  for  the  conservatory  ; they  are  far 
superior  to  the  old  race  of  Canna.  It  is  true  the  flowers 
are  short-lived,  but  fresh  flowers  open  every  morning,  so 
they  are  effective  for  a long  time,  and  the  foUage  is  very 
handsome  ; some  of  the  plants  have  a deep  bronz}'  colour 
whezi  well  grown,  and  when  such  plants  are  laden  with 
golden  Sowers  the  effect  is  charming.  The  best  wav  of 
working  up  a stock  of  good  varieties  is  to  buy  half-a-dozen 
of  the  best  kinds  and  save  seeds,  sowing  the  seeds  in  a brisk 
bottom-heat.  I always  soak  the  seeds  twenty-four  hours  in 
warm  water  before  sowing  them  ; it  softens  the  hard  skin 
and  hastens  germination.  There  is  a good  deal  of  staking 
and  tying  to  do  now,  and  all  plants  growing  freely  should 
have  the  fronts  of  the  strongest  shoots  nipped  out.  Stakes 
are  no  ornament  to  a plant,  and  any  plant  which  is 
capable  of  maintaining  its  contour  without  stakes  should 
be  allo\yed  to  do  so.  Camellias,  Roses,  Acacias,  &c., 
planted  in  inside  borders  will  require  a good  deal  of  water 
nown  When  planted  out  Camellias  often  make  a good 
deal  of  wood,  and  after  flowering,  if  any  ))runing  is 
required,  have  it  done  before  much  growth  is  made. 
Tuberous  Begonias,  even  when  grown  quite  cool,  will  now' 
be  growing  freely,  and  will  require  shifting  on.  I do  not 
care  for  very  big  plants  in  large  pots,  as  I think  small,  neat 
specimens  in  li-inch  pots  are  preferable.  Good  loam  forms 
the  basis  of  all  compost  tor  soft-wooded  plants,  and  at  this 
season  there  should  be  a heap  of  old  turf  getting  mellow 
ready  for  use.  Successful  plant-growing  is,  to  a large 
extent,  dependent  upon  good  compost.  Another 
important  matter  at  this  season,  when  a good  deal  of 
potting  is  being  done,  is  the  drainage  of  the  pots  to  secure 
free  passage  of  the  surplus  water.  Worms  are  a terrible 
jiest  in  the  soil  in  which  jilants  are  growing  ; once  get  a 
worm  into  a pot  and  the  plant  soon  loses  colour  through 
his  mining  operations.  Lime-water  will  dislodge  the 
worms ; but  lime-water  cannot  safely  be  given  to  Caiuellias, 
Azaleas,  or  any  of  the  fine-rooted  plants,  and  this  shows 
how  important  the  drainage  of  the  pots  is  and  how 
necessary  it  is  that  all  positions  where  plants  stand  in 
summer  should  have  a thick  layer  of  ashes  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  soil.  When  Spirteas  have  done  blooming  cut 
them  down  and  harden  off  ; cut  through  the  middle  and 
plant  out  in  rich  soil  and  water  well. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

We  are  pretty  well  safe  from  severe  frost  now,  and  those 
who  wish  to  have  a few  tender  plants,  such  as  Pelargo- 
niums, &c.,  may  buy  them  in  now,  as  in  the  event  of  a 
frosty  night  coming  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  cover 
them  with  paper.  Fuchsias  and  Tuberous  Begonias  are 
now  on  the  move  and  should  be  repotted.  Lilium  candi- 
dum  are  very  strong  in  the  cold-house  ; the  earliest  plants 
will  soon  be  in  flower.  It  is  better  to  have  hardy  climbers 
in  the  house  than  tender  things  which  are  sure  to  be 
killed  the  first  severe  frost.  A few  good  Clematises  are 
nice  to  tram  iqi  the  ratters  and  festoon  about ; the  large- 
flowered  Clematises  in  variety  are  \ery  showy  neatly 
trained  round  wire.s  or  stakes  when  grown  in  pots.  Sow 
Balsams  in  light  rich  soil,  and  keep  the  young  plants  near 
the  glass  Make  as  much  use  of  the  sun  as  can  be  done 
without  draw'ing  things  up  weakly. 

Stove. 

There  are  various  ways  of  shading  a stove  ; the  best  is  a 
blind  that  will  roll  up  and  down,  and  the  next  is  one  of 
those  mixtures  in  the  shape  of  a powder  which  when 
mixed  with  warm  water,  can  he  applied  in  a tliin  coat 
inside  the  glass  with  a brush  ; this  shades  sufficiently 
without  darkening  the  house  overmuch,  and  if  applied 
when  a shade  is  required  will  last  all  the  season.  There  is 
one  advantage  about  these  permanent  shadings— the  roof 
need  not  be  entirely  shaded  with  it ; a part  may  be  left 
u^nshaded  to  suit  the  foliage  plants,  such  as  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  &c.,  which  require  plenty  of  exposure  to  get 


In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  **  Garden  Work**  may  he  done  from  ten  days  to 
^ f^j^i^ht  later  tha/n  is  here  indicated  vrith  equiUly  good 


well  coloured.  A night  temperature  of  65  degs.  will  suit  most 
things  in  this  department  now,  and  the  fire,  if  possible, 
should  be  allowed  to  go  out  altogether  on  bright  days.  I 
say  if  possible,  as  there  may  be  reasons  why  the  fire  should 
be  kept  alight  even  though  no  great  amount  of  heat  is 
reijuired.  At  any  rate,  fires  should  be  kept  down  as  much 
as  possible  on  bright  days.  Plants  will  be  getting  crowded 
now  ; but  this  may  be  met  in  some  way  by  throwing  away 
some  of  the  old  plants  from  which  cuttings  have  been  taken. 
\Vhere  we  cannot  keep  on  building  houses  we  must  some- 
times throw  out  old  specimens  to  make  room  for  young 
plants  comiag  on.  All  kinds  of  stove  plants  may  be  pro- 
pagated now  from  cuttings.  A warm,  moist  bed  of  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  is  the  best  place  for  striking  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Ficuses,  and  things  of  like  character. 

Orchard-house. 

There  is  a good  set  of  fruit  in  this  house,  both  in  pots 
and  also  planted  out.  Trees  in  pots  are  rather  more 
trouble,  but  they  are  more  interesting,  and  the  season 
for  such  fruits  can  be  much  prolonged.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  grow  a dozen  trees  in  pots  in  the  space  that  one 
tree  planted  out  and  trained  under  the  glass  in  the  ordin- 
ary wa3'  would  require.  In  disbudding  secure  shoots  as 
low  down  the  stems  of  the  trees  as  possible,  and  do  not  be 
in  a hurry  to  pinch  back  the  young  wood  of  Peaches 
unless  it  may  be  a gross  shoot  here  and  there.  It  is  best 
not  to  pinch  Peaches  till  8 inches  or  10  inches  of  wood  has 
been  made;  after  this  very  little  more  growth  will  be 
made  and  the  wood  will  ripen  up  well.  Plums  may  be 
pinched  when  about  four  buds  ha\e  been  made.  Top- 
dress  all  trees  in  pots  with  a mixture  of  turfy  loam  and 
manure,  and  never  permit  a tree  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  Look  very  close  after  the  insects  which  come  uj) 
the  foliage  Tobacco-smoke  is  still  the  best  remedv. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  Frames. 
Provide  a number  of  Cucumber  and  Melon-plants  to  fill 
up  the  frames  after  the  bedding  and  other  plants  are 
turned  out,  and  })ossibly  a frame  or  pit  may  be  given  up 
to  Capsicums.  Turn  out  A’iolets  now,  and  make  new 
plantations  for  lifting  next  September.  Plant  seeds  of 
Vegetable  Marrow  and  Ridge  Cucumbers  where  there  is 
a little  warmth  to  start  them  ; they  can  then  be  hardened 
off  and  planted  when  the  time  is  suitable.  Draw  the 
lights  off  Chrysanthemums  to  harden  the  growth  ready 
for  going  outside  altogether.  Nothing  must  be  allowed 
to  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

Mushroom-house. 

Unless  the  house  is  in  a cool  position  it  will  be  best  to 
make  up  new’  beds  in  tlie  open  air  now,  selecting  a shady 
spot  under  a wall.  Beds  in  bearing  will  require  a good 
deal  of  water.  Something,  of  course,  depends  upon  what 
they  are  made  of;  where  the  litter  is  mixed  w'ith  the 
manure  the  beds  are  elastic,  and  more  water  may  be 
given. 

Window  Gardening. 

Plants  in  the  spare  room  should  be  moved  near  the 
window,  and,  if  the  position  is  a sunny  one,  let  the 
window  be  open  all  day.  Repot  anything  which  requires 
fresh  soil.  Succulent  plants,  such  as  Cactuses,  Aloes,  &c., 
w'ill  require  a free  supjily  of  water  from  this  onw’ards 
through  the  summer.  Pot  off  cuttings  and  seedlings 
before  they  are  injured  by  ovcrcrow’dine'. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Among  early-flow’ering  trees  and  shrubs  the  Almonds 
hold  a front  )>osition.  At  this  season  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  large  tow’iis  it  may  be  seen  everywhere.  The  Weeping 
Mahaleb  Cherry  is  another  small  tree  which,  though  less 
common,  is  very  pretty  at  this  season,  and  the  Kilmarnock 
Weeping  Willow’,  when  some  size  has  been  gained,  is  an 
object  of  interest  just  now  when  producing  its  catkins. 
Kibes  or  flow'eriu',^  Currants,  including  some  of  the  newer 
varieties,  Cydonia  japonica,  Forsythias,  and  Prunus 
Pissardi  are  among  the  things  which  are  making  gardens 
gay  now,  and  before  these  lines  appear  in  type  the  common 
Evergreen  Mahonia  or  Barberry  will  be  one  mass  of  golden- 
yellow.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  best  dw'arf  evergreens 
for  massing  beneath  trees  where  the  soil  is  fairly  good  and 
the  shade  not  too  dense.  The  plants  are  cheap,  and  may  be 
planted  thick  enough  to  create  some  effect  at  once.  Hollies 
and  other  choice  evergreens  maj'  be  transplanted  now’. 
Dig  good-sized  holes,  and  when  the  hole  is  half-filled  in, 
soak  w'ith  w’ater,  and  leave  the  plant  for  a time  till  the 
W’ater  has  had  time  to  settle  dowui,  then  fill  up,  tread  down 
firmly,  and  mulch  at  once,  and  if  necessary  stake.  What 
the  plants  dread  now  are  cold  east  winds,  which  dry  the 
life  out  of  the  plants  which  have  no  roots  to  support  them. 

If  there  is  any  particular  plant  we  want  to  save,  hang  a 
mat  to  the  side  froni  whence  comes  the  cold  winds. 
Moving  large  stuff  from  a sheltered  nursery  to  an  exposed 
situation  means  death  to  some,  unless  great  care  is  used. 
Hardy  Ferns  will  transplant  w’ell  now.  Make  new  beds  of 
Violets  for  autumn  and  w’inter  flowei’ing,  and  to  plant  on 
graves. 

Fruit  Garden, 

Figs  generally  do  w'ell  under  glass,  especially  when 
forced.  If  grown  in  a cool-house  the  second  crop  seldom 
ripens,  but  when  started  early  the  second  crop  is  generally 
better  thaji  the  first,  or,  at  least,  it  is  more  ])rolific.  A 
well-drained  bed  of  loam  they  must  have,  and  the  young 
wood  should  be  thinned  early  and  the  shoots  all  stopped 
at  the  fifth  leaf.  If  the  roots  are  right  all  these  short, 
stuffy  shoots  will  by-and-bye  be  studded  w'ith  Figs  that 
will  ripen  in  Jul3'  and  August.  Disbudding  may  soon 
commence  among  open-air  Peaches,  but  as  the  young 
shoots  afford  a good  deal  of  shelter  it  is  not  advisable  to 
begin  too  early  in  cold  districts  or  to  take  off  too  many 
shoots  at  once.  Dust  a little  Tobacco-powder  among  the 
branches  in  anticipation  of  the  green  or  black-fl.y’s  appear 
ance,  as  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  if  not  there  now  they 
will  come  if  no  preventive  measures  are  taken.  I think  it 
is  likely,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  plants  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  that  open-air  Strawberries,  especi 
ally  early  varieties,  will  not  be  quite  so  good  this  year. 
This  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  heavy 
second  crop  borne  last  autumn  by  many  of  the  early  varieties, 
notably  by  Vicomtesse  de  Thury.  Something  may  be 
done  to  assist  them  now  by  applying  top-dressings  and 
giving  liquid-manure.  There  is  no  doubt  the  young 
plantations  will  do  well,  as  the  plants  have  made  rapid 
progress  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  See  that  the 
clay  enclosing  grafts  of  Apple  and  ocher  fruits  are  in 


sound  condition,  free  from  cracks.  A little  Moss  lied 
round  any  special  trees  will  keep  the  clay  right ; but 
where  much  grafting  is  done  this  would  involve  too  much 
labour. 

Vegetable  Garden, 

Slugs  are  always  more  troublesome  in  badly-culti\-ated 
gardens,  especially  when  surrounded  with  high,  badly-kept 
hedges.  These  are  best  possible  breeding-places  for  vermin 
of  all  kinds.  Where  the  ground  is  deeply  worked,  the 
insects  or  their  larvae  are  often  buried  too  deep  during  the 
win  ter  cultivation  for  them  to  work  through  to  the  surface 
again.  Salt,  lime,  and  soot  are  useful  materials  to  applj’ 
to  insect-infested  land,  being  cleansing  and,  at  the  same 
time,  stimulating.  April  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
Asparagus.  Do  not  keep  the  roots  out  of  the  ground 
longer  than  is  necessary.  Cover  with  fine,  rich  soil, 
2 inches  deep.  Sow  French  Beans  on  a gentle  hot-bed 
under  glass  for  the  last  time.  This  crop  will  come  very 
useful.  Plant  out  all  the  remaining  Cauliflower-plants. 
Sow  Basil,  Savoury*,  and  Marjoram  for  early  picking.  Get 
the  seed-beds  made  for  Winter  Greens.  Sow  at  the  same 
time  more  Cauliflowers  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  I am 
assuming  the  first  sowing  of  Sprouts  is  now  up.  Capsicums 
sown  in  hot-beds  for  pickling.  All  kinds  of  Herbs  may  be 
propagated  now,  either  from  cuttings,  seeds,  or  by  division 
of  the  roots.  To  keep  the  Herb  plantation  in  good  condi- 
tion annual  renewal  is  best.  Sow  main-crop  of  Leeks. 
The  early  crops  sown  under  glass  will  soon  be  ready  to 
plant  out.  Stir  the  soil  between  the  rows  of  young 
Onions.  A little  soot  dusted  over  the  beds  will  be  bene- 
ficial. Sow  Peas  and  plant  Broad  Beans  to  meet  require- 
ments. Radishes  will  be  taken  by  birds  if  the  seeds  are 
sown  undressed  and  not  netted,  and  the  same  thing 
occurs  with  the  seeds  of  Cabbages.  Sow  Salsafy  and 
Scorzonera.  Continue  to  plant  on  Tomatoes  for  late 
houses  and  open-air  planting.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

When  sowing  the  half-hard}’  annuals  (and  not  a day 
must  be  lost  in  getting  these  in  now),  do  not  forget  the 
F rench  and  African  Marigolds.  These,  though  not  exactl}’ 
what  might  be  termed  choice  or  elegant  plants,  are  very 
show}’,  the  African  kinds  especially,  and  they  brighten  up 
the  borders  wonderfully  in  September  and  October,  after  the 
bulk  of  the  summer-flowering  subjects  are  over.  What  is 
more,  they  are  of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  and  thrive 
admirably  in  the  most  unlikely  places.  Seeds  of  the 
fragrant  white-flowered  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  affinis)  also 
may  still  be  sown,  though  it  is  quite  late  enough.  This, 
again,  is  an  excellent  town  plant,  and  perfumes  the  garden 
deliciously  on  the  warm  summer  evenings.  The  jilants  do 
not  grow  nearly  so  fast  as  those  of  the  common  kinds  of 
Nicotiana,  but  there  is  more  beauty  and  sweetness  about 
one  plant  of  N.  affinis  than  in  a hundred  of  the  latter.  The 
new  Nemesia  strumosa  is  a pretty  plant,  and  a valuable 
addition  to  our  list  of  half-hardy  annuals,  but  I have  not 
yet  tried  it  in  the  town  air.  Prick  off  Verbenas  from  the 
seed-pan  or  box,  keep  them  warm  for  a time,  then  harden 
off,  and  plant  out  the  middle  or  end  of  May  in  a sunny 
situation.  In  a bed  of  good  rotted  turf,  leaf-mould, 
decayed  manure,  &c.,  these  seedling  Verbenas  grow  ^•e^y 
strong  anywhere  and  flower  profusely.  On  the  whole,  I 
greatly  prefer  tliem  to  named  kinds,  in  the  town  garden 
especially.  Vines  may  be  planted  now  on  outside  walls, 
and,  after  all,  there  is  no  better  climber  for  a town  garden 
than  this.  Of  course,  they  do  not  bear  much  outside,  and 
what  fruit  there  is  is  usually  too  black  to  be  of  much  use  ; 
but  under  glass  very  decent  crops  may  be  had,  even  in  the 
heart  of  London.  Remember  to  thin  out  the  young 
shoots  to  one  on  each  spur  when  they  are  1 inch  or 
2 inches  long,  and  to  stop  the  remaining  ones  at  one  leaf 
beyond  the  truss  of  bloom  as  soon  as  this  can  be  seen. 
The  Hg  is  another  excellent  town  plant,  with  handsome 
foliage  like  the  Vine,  and  should  be  much  more  frequently 
planted,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  foliage.  Sturdy  plants 
mav  be  put  out  against  warm  walls  towards  the  end  of 
next  month.  Sow  a few  seeds  of  Vegetable  Marrows  and 
Gourds  ; these  are  always  useful,  and  hide  many  an  ugly 
heap  or  corner.  Seed  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen  sown  now 
in  heat  and  pushed  on  well  will  produce  small  flowering 
plants  by  next  February  ; but  it  is  better  to  sow  in  June 
or  July  and  wait  a year.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  April 
to  April  I4:th, 

Moved  iilants  from  houses  to  cold  pits.  Planted  out 
Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces.  Pricked  out  Brussels  Sprouts. 
Shifted  on  Chrysanthemums  ; these  are  all  in  cold-frames 
now,  with  the  lights  drawn  off  on  fine  days  to  make  the 
plants  robust  and  sturdy.  I am  preparing  a considerable 
stock  of  Mrae.  Desgrange  for  early  blooming,  a large  pro- 
portion of  which  will  be  planted  out  and  lifted  early  in 
September.  Moved  Arum  Lilies  which  have  done  flowering 
to  cold  pits  to  ripen  growth.  Shall  divide  and  plant  out 
early  June.  Pricked  off  Asters  and  Stocks  in  cold  frames. 
Tied  down  Vines  in  late  house.  Thinned  Grapes  in  second 
house.  Top-dressed  borders  with  Patent  Silicate  Manure. 
Tied  in  young  wood  in  Peach-house.  Never  had  a better 
crop  of  Peaches  ; in  fact,  the  crop  is  too  heavy,  but  I am 
hoping  to  keep  them  going  by  giving  more  support. 
Pruned  back  Mar^chal  Niel  Roses  which  have  done  bloom- 
ing to  get  growth  for  next  season’s  crop  of  flowers. 
Planted  unheated  house  with  Tomatoes ; I shall  shelter 
with  flower-pots  on  frosty  nights.  Shifted  on  Azaleas  and 
placed  the  plants  in  warm  pits  to  make  growth.  Re- 
arranged conservatory,  making  a couple  of  good-sized 
groups  of  Spiraeas  and  Maiden-hair  Ferns.  I have  brighter 
groups  near  of  Azaleas,  both  Indian  and  Japanese ; the 
orange  and  red  shades  of  the  latter  are  very  effective. 
Top-dressed  Cucumbers  as  soon  as  the  roots  worked 
through  the  soil.  Mulched  open-air  Strawberries  with 
long  stable-manure.  Placed  the  early  forced  Strawberries 
from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  in  the  shade  of  the 
north  wall  to  rest  a bit ; shall  plant  them  out  by-and-bye 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a crop  from  them  in  the  autumn, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  forced  plants  will  be  thrown  out  after 
fruiting,  as  I consider  the  beds  made  with  young  plaot# 
are  best.  I did  not  always  think  so,  but  soil  and  other 
conditions  tend  to  modify  one’s  practice.  Frames  frOra 
which  early  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Lettuces,  &c.,  are  taken 
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are  filled  with  bedding-plants  for  the  present ; will  be 
afterwards  planted  with  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Capsicums, 
&c.  Stirred  the  soil  among  beds  of  spring-flowering  stuff. 
Planted  Gladioli  and  Ifyacinthus  candicans.  Watered 
newl.v  - ))lanted  evergreen  .shrubs ; they  have  been 
mulched  with  leaf-mouid,  and  an  occasional  watering 
will  keep  them  right  till  the  roots  get  into  action  and 
are  in  a condition  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
foliage.  Tied  strings  of  matting  round  early  Cabbages  to 
hasten  their  hearting  ; a bit  of  matting  tied  loosely  round 
a young  Cabbage  has  just  the  same  effect  as  it  does  upon  a 
‘ Lettuce  in  filling  up  the  heart.  Dusted  soot  among  Cauli- 
‘ flowers  and  Lettuces  to  protect  them  from  slugs  ; the  soot 
also  acts  as  a manure.  Sowed  Winter  Greens.  Made  a 
, plantation  of  Marie  Louise  and  Neapolitan  Violets  for 
planting  in  frames  in  autumn.  A considerable  number  of 
offsets  of  the  Czar  Violet  haye  been  planted  at  the  foot  of 
east  and  west  walls  for  flowering  in  the  open,  as  they 
always  do  well  in  such  positions.  Tied  out  Pelargoniums. 
Shifted  on  young  Fuchsias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  in- 
cluding a batch  of  F.  V.  Raspail ; this  latter  does  well  for 
bedding.  Potted  off  late-struck  Verbenas  ; these  often  do 
better  than  the  early-struck  plants.  Slanured  and  trenched 
ground  from  which  exhausted  Greens  have  been  removed. 
Commenced  cutting  Asparagus  from  sheltered  beds. 
Planted  out  the  remainder  of  the  forced  bulbs  ; they  will 
not  be  of  any  use  for  forcing  again,  but  they  will  flower 
I well  in  beds  and  borders,  and  the  flowers  will  be  useful  for 
cutting.  Planted  out  Hollyhocks.  Made  new  beds  of 
Herbs. 


A STREAMSIDE  GARDEN. 

Much  may  be  done,  as  is  shown  in  illustration, 
to  adorn  or  make  a garden  of  a streamside.  A 
small  portion  of  the  turf  would,  of  course,  be 
under  water  as  well  as  some  of  the  soil  support- 
ing it  at  the  back,  and  water-loving  plants,  like 
many  Irises,  Astilbe  rivularis,  Spirtea  palmata. 


FRUIT. 

MELONS  IN  A FRAME. 

170. — If  a few  simple  details  are  carried  out, 
and  the  weather  is  favourable,  good  croj)S  of 
Melons  can  be  grown  in  frames  ; but  there  must 
be  no  neglect  of  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 
A frame  10  feet  long  by  5 feet  wide  will 
accommodate  three  plants,  planting  them  so 
that  all  will  obtain  an  e(|ual  share  of  space.  It 
is  a good  plan  to  have  but  one  sort  when  frame 
culture  is  practised  ; different  sorts  require 
various  treatment,  which  is  not  at  all  times  in 
accord  with  two  or  more  sorts  growing  in  one 
frame.  Hero  of  Lockinge  is  the  best  sort  to 
grow  in  a frame,  and,  besides,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  green-fleshed  Melons  in  cultivation.  When 
but  one  frame  is  employed  it  is  a good  plan  to 
procure  the  plants  from  another  source  at  a 
time  when  the  frame  is  just  ready  to  receive 
them.  If  the  plants  have  to  be  raised  in  the 
same  frame,  much  of  the  heat  from  the  manure 
will  be  spent  in  growing  the  plants,  whereas  if 
they  were  procured  when  the  bed  is  in  a 
suitable  condition  to  receive  them,  the  heat 
from  the  manure  could  be  better  utilised  in 
growing  them  afterwards.  Instead  of  making 
up  a bed  with  the  manure,  and  jdacing  the 
frame  on  it,  as  is  the  common  practice,  stand 
the  frame  on  bricks  at  each  corner,  in  number 
according  to  the  quantity  of  manure,  the  object 


made  vigorously,  but  devoid  of  maturity.  In 
this  state  it  is  dillicult  to  obtain  a crop  of 
fruit.  If  a temperature  of  (10  degs.  to  6.5  decs,  is 
maintained  by  night,  with  a rise  of  10  (legs, 
by  day,  heat  suflicient  will  be  obtained  to  grow 
an  excellent  cro))  of  Melons.  When  the  ther- 
mometer reaches  70  degs.  admit  a little  air  by 
tilting  the  light  slightly  on  the  opposite  side  to 
that  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  increasing 
the  quantity  of  air  as  the  temperature  of  the 
frame  rises,  niaintaining  a heat  of  80  degs., 
with  air  on  during  the  day.  When  the  plant  is 
6 inches  high  pinch  out  the  point  to  induce  side 
shoots  to  form.  When  these  are  1 foot  long 
treat  them  likewise.  Do  not  overcrowd  the 
growth,  remembering  that  one  fully  matured 
leaf  is  of  more  value  than  many  the  reverse. 
When  the  roots  show  through  the  soil  cover 
them  an  inch  thick  with  similar  compost, 
making  it  quite  firm.  Syringe  the  foliage  when 
closing  the  frame  as  the  temperature  declines, 
taking  care  to  bottle  up,  as  it  were,  plenty  of 
sun-heat  in  the  frame.  The  syringing  will  be 
reijuired  from  2 p.m.  to  3 p.m.,  according  to 
the  weather,  of  course  ; always  use  tepid  water, 
both  for  wetting  the  foliage  and  for  soaking  the 
roots.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moist  ; by  no 
means  allow  it  to  become  dry  or  red-spider  will 
attack  the  leaves.  The  presence  of  this  pest  is 
detrimental  to  healthy  foliage.  How  often  the 
roots  will  rerjjuire  watering  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather  ; this  alone  can  guide  the 
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A stveaiuskle  g'arden  in  Devonshire. 


the  double  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris 
fl.  -pi. ) and  many  others,  if  planted  on  the  banks, 
would  be  able  to  send  their  roots  into  the 
liquid,  and  thus  flourish  amazingly.  Ferns, 
like  Osmunda  regalis  for  instanee,  would  also 
do  well,  and  the  Willows,  always  lovely,  are 
especially  well  adapted  for  such  positions.  The 
banks  of  a streamlet  may  easily  be  made  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  features  of  any  place  through 
which  it  runs.  B. 


Diseased  Carnations.- Since  writing 
tlie  note  wliich  appeared  in  Gak[>enin(1  of 
March  24th  last,  I have  liad  a letter  from  a 
friend  who  saj’s  he  has  found  a remedy  for  the 
disease  that  is  the  spot  in  the  leaf  which  afl’ects 
Carnations.  My  friend’s  Old  Cloves  were  badly 
affected,  but  lie  says  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
plants  were  saved  by  three  sprinklings  of  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  sulphur  in  equal  parts. 
Until  the  past  two  seasons  he  had  always  found 
it  necessary  to  continually  buy  in  a fresh  stock 
of  the  Old  Clove,  but  since  the  above-mentioned 
period  the  remedy  has  answered  its  purpose 
admirably. — A.  H. 

152.— Wasps.— Duritiff  last  season  I caught  1 ((uart  of 
Wasps  in  my  Plum-trees.  The  remedy  was  a mixture  of 
treacle  and  vinegar.  I think  if  “Anti-Wasp”  tries  this  he 
will  succeed  much  better  than  with  beer.  I had  this 
receipt  given  to  me  by  an  old  gardener  who  well  knew  how 
to  trap  the  rascals.  The  bottles  should  be  about  half  full 
of  the  liquid  ; ordin.ary  gingerbeer  bottles  made  of  glass.— 
W.  Burley, 


being  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  the  heat  inside 
the  frame,  instead  of  allowing  much  of  it  to  be 
wasted  outside  of  the  frame,  as  in  the  case  of 
placing  the  frames  on  heaps.  The  nearer  the 
plants  are  to  the  glass  without  touching  it 
the  better,  therefore  the  frame  shoidd  be 
] arranged  in  height  accordingly.  The  middle  of 
I April  is  a good  time  to  put  out  the  plants  ; 
if  the  heat  from  the  manure  is  violent,  place 
a layer  of  freshly  cut  turves,  2 inches  thick,  on 
the  manure  directly  underneath  tlic  plants,  with 
a view  of  preserving  the  roots  from  (he  extreme 
heat  arising  from  the  manure.  The  soil  should 
be  placed  in  the  frame  a day  or  two  before 
putting  out  the  j)lants  to  allow  of  it  becoming 
warm,  for  fear  of  checking  tlie  growth  of  tlie 
plants  at  the  start  by  their  roots  coming  in 
contact  with  cold  soil.  Turf  that  has  been  cut 
three  months  is  the  best  material  obtainable  to 
grow  Melons  in  ; where  this  cannot  be  had 
ordinary  garden  soil  with  half  a part  of  partly 
decayed  horse-manure  added  answers  very  well. 
Do  not  bury  the  stem  of  the  plant,  but  keep 
the  seed-leaves  clear  of  the  soil,  and  let  the  soil 
slope  gently  away  from  the  stem  of  the  plant. 
This  is  an  advantage,  as  it  preserves,  to  a great 
I extent,  the  stems  from  [canker,  which  is  very 
common  in  Melons  in  frames  where  the  stem  is 
continually  wet,  owing  to  its  being  in  a hole,  as 
it  were.  Press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots, 
with  a view  of  encouraging  short,  stocky 
I growth ; when  the  soil  is  loose  the  growth  is 


cultivator.  Directly  the  female  blooms  unfold 
they  should  be  fertilised  to  ensure  a crop  of 
fruit.  The  female  blossoms  are  distinguished 
from  the  male  from  the  fact  of  the  former  having 
a small  fruit  behind  the  bloom,  whereas  in  the 
male  there  is  an  absence  of  fruit.  When  the 
blossoms  are  fully  expanded  pinch  off'  a single 
male  bloom,  remove  the  petals,  exposing  the 
pistil,  which  will  be  found  covered  with  pollen, 
insert  it  inside  the.  stamens  of  the  female  bloom, 
the  pollen  from  the  former  coming  in  contact 
with  the  latter  is  the  means  of  inducing  fertility. 
When  the  ])Iants  are  in  bloom  cease  syringing 
tlie  leaves  for  two  or  three  days  until  the  fruit 
commences  to  swell,  when  syringing  may  be 
again  resorted  to.  When  the  fruit  is  of  the 
size  of  a hen’s  egg  place  each  on  the  top  of  an 
inverted  3-inch  pot  to  preserve  them  from  slug 
attacks,  and  also  assist  in  the  netting  of  the 
fruit  by  exposing  it  more  fully  to  sun  and  air. 
An  occasional  soaking  of  the  roots  with  liquid- 
manure  at  tliis  stage  will  increase  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  When  the  fruit  commences  to  change 
colour  give  more  air  and  less  -water  both  to  the 
roots  and  over  the  foliage,  but  do  not  let  this 
suffer  for  want  of  it  at  the  roots  or  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  will  be  impaired.  S.  P. 

224.— 'Vines  in  a span-roofed  house. 

— All  you  ran  do  now  is  to  manage  the  interior 
of  the  house  properly  by  seeing  to  the  ventila- 
tion, so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  sun-heat. 
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Maintain  the  night  temperature  as  near  as  you 
can  at  60  (legs. , and  in  bright  weather,  with  the 
top  ventilators  open,  the  thermometer  may  run 
up  to  90  degs.  or  95  degs.  If  more  than  two 
shoots  break  away  from  the  spurs,  remove  all 
but  the  strongest.  Select  the  strongest  of  those 
to  tie  down  to  the  wires,  and  remove  the  others 
when  it  is  seen  which  is  carrying  the  best  bunch 
of  fruit.— J.  C.  C. 


GOOD  PLUMS. 

Plu.ms  do  best  with  me  on  a south-west  or  west 
wall ; aspects  more  to  the  south  or  south-east 
seem  too  hot  for  them.  Only  a very  few  varieties 


Our  Readers’  Illdstratio.v  s : Plum  “ Bullace.”  Engraved 
for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  Mars  ton,  Frome,  Somersetshire. 


are  at  their  best  here.  The  latter  remark  is 
also  applicable  to  a north  aspect ; the  only  sorts 
thoroughly  at  home  here  are  some  of  the  late 
cooking  sorts,  as  Imperial  de  Milan,  Belle  de 
tseptembre,  and  Coe’s  Late  Red.  It  is  hardly 
advisable  to  grow  Plums  in  great  variety,  a few 
really  good  sorts  in  succession,  both  for  dessert 
and  cooking,  will  be  found  to  answer  all  require- 
ments, and  I would  suggest  that  the  term 
“ really  good  ” should  not  only  mean  from  an 
edible  point  of  view,  but  those  of  good  constitu- 
tion, and  which  can  be  relied  on  to  set  freely 
and  crop  well.  Thus,  although  a magnificent 
eating  Plum,  Washington  can  hardly  be  recom- 
mended, as  in  the  majority  of  cases  a very  scanty 
crop  is  the  rule  with  this  variety.  Pour  of  the 
best  dessert  Plums  are  undoubtedly  Transparent 
Gage,  Jefferson’s,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  and 
Denniston’s  Superb,  with  July  Green  Gage  and 
Ickworth  Impcratrice  added  for  early  and  late 
work.  Those  desiring  other  varieties  may  add 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  and  Kirke’s,  but  these 
are  contemporary  in  season  with  those  earlier 
named  sorts,  and  are  therefore  not  essential  in  a 
collection  that  aims  at  first-rate  quality  in  suc- 
cession. Ickworth  Impcratrice  and  Denniston’s 
do  not  crop  so  well  with  me  in  a young  stage  as 
the  others,  but  improve  with  age.  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop  is,  perhaps,  about  the  heaviest  and  most 
consistent  cropper  of  all  dessert  Plums.  I have 
just  finished  thinning  two  trees  on  a S.W.  wall 
that  set  apparently  every  fruit.  A few  good 
Plunis  for  cooking  are  Early  Prolific  (a  great 
ac(iuisition).  Pond’s  Seedling,  Victoria,  and 
Belle  de  Septembre,  and  for  standards  Victoria, 
and  the  much  neglected  old  Bullace  Plum  (here 
figured).  Plums  require,  and  the  best  of  them 
at  any  rate  should  always  receive,  spring  pro- 
tection, as  without  this  a crop  cannot  be 
depended  on.  If  a S.W.  or  W.  wall,  or  portion 
of  same,  were  devoted  to  the  sorts  named  above 
and  this  duly  covered  at  the  blooming  time,  one 
could  pretty  well  depend  on  an  annual  supply 
both  for  dessert  and  kitchen.  A double  thick- 
ness of  fish-netting  is  sufficient  protection  on  all 
aspects  rangings,  from  S.E.  to  S.AV,  but  on 
ihrectly  opposite  sites  tiffany  or  scrim  canvas 
must  be  used.  A few  Plums  on  a N.E.  wall 
were  not  covered,  and  hailstorms  and  snbsequent 
frosts  have  destroyed  all  chance  of  a crop  for 
the  current  season.  Where  the  Plum  aphis  is 
tioublesome,  a lot  of  labour  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  trees  in  good  health,  for  this  pest  increases 
at  a fearfnl  rate  if  not  checked  immediately  it 
IS  detected.  I do  not  know  of  anything  better 
as  a destructive  agent  than  Bentley’s  insect 
powder,  and  a little  extra  time  spent  at  the 
first  application  to  discover  all  leaves  infested 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  clearance  effected 

B. 


“13. — Neglected  Vines. — Assuming  the 
Vines  have  not  been  pruned,  bleeding  will  take 
place  if  pruned  now  unless  a styptic  is  used 
immediately  after  each  branch  has  been  cut 
back.  Painters’  knotting  is  a good  styptic  ; on 
the  whole,  this  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  Get 
someone  to  prune  the  Vines  who  understands 
what  it  is  necessary  to  do.  Borders  can  be 
top-dressed  with  some  suitable  manure.  The 
Patent  Silieate  may  be  applied  with  advantage, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  guano  or  nitrate  of 
soda. — E.  H. 

— When  Vines  have  been  neglected  for  two 
years  they  must  be  in  a nice  mess  now  with  super- 
fluous wood.  It  is  not  stated  whether  any 
pruning  has  been  done  ; it  will  soon  be  too  late 
for  that,  as  they  will  bleed  so  badly,  and  yet 
there  is  no  alternative.  I would  cut  out  a lot 
of  the  crowded  wood,  leaving  any  well-ripened 
young  shoots  that  would  be  likely  to  produce 
fruit.  Train  up  some  young  shoots  from  the 
base  of  the  Vine,  and  thus  obtain  some  good 
young  wood,  from  which  fruit  may  be  expected 
next  year.  — J.  D.  E. 

218.  — Strawberry  forcing.— By  the 

time  any  information  can  reach  yon  the  Peaches 
will  have  set  their  blossoms,  and  fumigation 
may  take  place — in  fact,  it  is  very  probable  the 
flies  will  be  on  the  Peaches.  The  Strawberries 
should  have  been  fumigated,  or  syringed  with 
some  insecticide,  before  the  Peach  blossoms 
opened.  Tobacco  - powder  dusted  over  the 
plants  would  keep  the  flies  in  check  till  the 
house  could  be  fumigated.  Flies  should  always 
be  dealt  with  promptly. — E.  H. 

It  ought  not  to  be  such  a serious  job  to 

kill  the  green-fly  on  your  Strawberry-plants 
without  fumigating  them.  Tobacco-powder 
dusted  on  the  leaves  will  kill  all  the  insects  it 
reaches,  and  with  the  finger  and  thumb  you 
may  destroy  all  that  are  upon  the  flower  stems, 
or  you  may  brush  them  off  with  a small  stiff 
haired-brush.  In  any  case  you  must  get  rid  of 
the  flies  without  fumigating  the  Peach-house,  or 
they  will  do  serious  harm.  You  must  not  mind 
the  trouble  in  following  the  instructions. 
Gardeners  have  a lot  of  such  troubles  to  bear 
with,  which  in  most  cases  are  unknown  to  those 
who  employ  them. — J.  C.  C. 

T^ke  the  plants  outside  and  syringe  them  well 
nrst  with  a decoction  of  (Quassia-chips  and  soft-soap  or 
some  other  good  material,  and  afterwards  with  pure  water. 
-Ji.  C.  R. 

226.— Barren  Pears.  — You  miglit  try 
regrafting  the  trees  with  other  sorts,  and  to 
save  loss  of  time  this  might  be  done  at  once. 

I know  of  no  more  certain  remedy  in  the 
case  of  barren  Pear-trees.  It  is  very  clear 
that  the  varieties  you  have  attempted  to  grow 
are  unsuitable  either  to  the  soil  or  the  form  of 
tree  ; a change  of  sorts  may,  however,  turn 
failure  into  success.  The  clay  soil  is,  however, 
against  yon  in  the  case  of  Pears.  Apples  are 
more  reliable  if  you  plant  on  the  Crab-stock  and 
allow  the  trees  to  grow  to  a good  size  ; but  if  you 
persist  in  pruning  them  hard  every  year  they 
will  most  likely  develop  canker. — J.  C.  C. 

223.— Neglected  Plum-trees.— It  is  difficult  to 
give  Ireful  advice  about  wall  trees  with  spurs  18  inches  to 
-4  inches  long".  If  the  trees  were  mine  I should  grub  them 
up  and  plant  young  ones.  This  appears  to  be  the  best 
course.  Either  do  this  or  cut  pretty  hard  back  with  the 
hope  that  the  roots  will  he  vigorous  enough  to  throw  out 
;>lenty  of  young  wood  to  furnish  the  wall.  I may  say  the 
. an  system  is  better  for  training  Plum-trees  than  the 
horizontal.— E.  H. 

^17.  Dissolving  bones. — Bones  can  be 
dissolved  in  sulphnric  acid.  The  acid  is  diluted 
with  its  own  weight  of  water.  The  bones  are 
placed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  the  acid  and 
water  is  poured  over  them.  The  pasty  matter 
is  dried  by  adding  a little  pounded  charcoal  or 
dry  soil,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a liquid -manure 
by  adding  thirty  times  its  Vnilk  of  water. 

I here  is  another  way  of  dissolving  bones  by 
fermentation.  The  bones  are  first  crushed  or 
broken,  and  are  then  moistened  with  water  or 
liquid-manure,  and  are  then  mixed  with  half 
their  bulk  of  soil,  and  are  then  left  to  ferment 
when  they  crumble  down. — E.  H. 

148.— Plants  for  a hanging- basket. 

Beginner  omits  to  say  where  the  basket  is 
to  hang,  and  if  it  should  be  for  a room,  a green- 
house, or  out-of-doors.  A hardy  trailer  for  the 

outsideis  Money- wort  (Lysimachia  Nummularia), 

with  long  golden-yellow  fringe.  Some  of  the 
British  Ferns  (such  as  Bart’s-tongue,  Scolopen- 
drium  vnigare)  make  nice  baskets  for  a northerly 


position,  or  can  be  grown  in  a cold  greenhouse. 
But  to  start  at  this  time  of  year,  the  best  of  all 
basket-plants  are  Tuberous  Begonias,  of  the 
double  floriferous  varieties,  such  as  Mauvette 
(deep-red).  Conical  (pink,  with  a white  eye). 
Postboy  (salmon-pink),  or  Canary  Bird  (yellow), 
which  may  be  brought  on  in  a sunny  window  or 
a greenhouse  until  in  bloom,  and  then  placed  in 
the  basket,  which  should  be  well-covered  with 
Moss,  adding  a layer  of  this  over  the  soil  of  the 
pot.  But  Begonias  do  not  like  too  much  strong 
sun,  and  do  best  when  hanging  in  the  shelter  of 
a verandah,  or  under  a creeper  in  a greenhouse. 
Blue  Lobelia,  Nierembergia  gracilis,  and  Mother 
of  Thousands  (Saxifraga  sarmentosa)  all  do  well 
in  a sunny  place,  and  make  pretty  baskets. 
Campanulas  and  Ivy-leafed  Pelargoniums,  too, 
are  very  good  plants  for  the  purpose.— R. 

-- — Some  of  the  best  are  drooping-habited — Begonias 
(tuberous),  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Lobelia 
gracilis,  Tropasolum Fireball,  Single  Petunias,  “Mother  of 
Thousands,”  and  Nierembergia  gracilis. — B.  C.  E. 


FERNS. 

GYMNOGRAMMA  TRIANGULARIS. 

In  reply  to  several  querists,  this  beautiful  and 
interesting  species  was,  I believe,  first  intro- 
duced to  this  country  by  the  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
of  York.  It  is  an  outlying  member  of  the  genus 
popularly  known  as  “ Gold  and  Silver  ” Ferns. 
As  will  be  seen  by  our  illustration  (which  was 
taken  from  a plant  grown  in  the  open  air  at 
Tooting),  it  differs  considerably  in  shape  from 
the  majority  of  its  congeners  ; whilst  its  fronds 
seldom  exceed  6 inches  or  8 inches  in  height  by 
2 inches  in  breadth,  these  are  deep-green  in 
colour  on  the  upper  side,  whilst  beneath  they  are 
coveredwith  a dense  rich  yellow  farinose  jjowder, 
through  which  the  black  sori  protrude.  The 
colour  of  the  farinose  powder  varies  somewhat 
in  different  plants,  from  golden  to  sulphur- 
yellow  and  creamy-white.  The  plant  is  of 
tufted  growth,  and  forms  a compact  and  hand- 
sonie  specimen  in  a cold  fernery,  whilst  being  a 
native  of  Vancouver’s  Island  and  Oregon,  it  may 
be  found  sufficiently  hardy  to  live  in  the  open- 
air  rockery,  if  a sheltered  nook  is  selected  for  it. 
The  Messrs.  Rollisson  had  it  growing  inthe  open 
air  for  two  years,  but  the  situation  was  an 
exceptional  kind,  the  seasons  were  mild,  and 


Frond  of  Gymnogramma  triangularis.  Engraved  from 
.a  plant  grown  in  the  open  air. 

the  experiment  was  not  eontinned  sufficiently 
long  to  enable  one  to  speak  confidently  as  to  its 
hardiness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  have  more  experience 
with  this  Fern  as  a hardy  plant  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  If  grown  in  the  rockery,  a 
smalt  well-sheltered  crevice  should  be  selected 
for  it,  high  enough  from  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  fronds  from  getting  splashed  with  dirt  in 
wet  weather  ; whilst  if  grown  in  a pot,  a portion 
of  broken  sandstone  mixed  with  the  soil  will  be 
advantageous  ,J.  J. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS, 

186.  — Trailing  plants.  — For  hanging- 
l)askets  in  an  iinheated  greenhouse  Scarlet 
Tropseolum  Schultzi  may  be  used,  or  Maurandya 
Barolayana  (a  very  pretty  purple  creeper),  Blue 
Lobelia,  Nierembergia  gracilis,  and  Mother  o’ 
Thousands  (Saxifraga  sarmentosa),  if  only  shade 
can  be  given  between  the  plants  and  the  glass  ; 
Tuberous  Begonias  would  also  do  well,  but  a 
south  aspect  tries  them  when  unshaded.  For 
window-boxes  in  the  nortli  hardy  Ferns  (Hart’s- 
tongue  especially)  are  suitable,  but  Nasturtiums, 
Tropeeolum  canariense,  and  Tropa3olums  of  the 
dwarf  (Tom  Thumb)  section  will  flower  a little 
and  bring  plenty  of  graceful  foliage  during  the 
summer  ; while  in  the  north-east  boxes,  unless 
exposed  to  high  winds,  many  ordinary  flowers 
will  do  well.  Old  Fuchsias,  cut  down  in  spring 
and  allowed  to  make  long  drooping  sprays, 
make  very  beautiful  trailers  for  this  aspect. 
Tuberous  Begonias,  too,  of  the  double-flowered 
kind  will  grow  well  here,  and  hang  over  the 
box  in  rich  clusters  of  bloom.  Money-wort 
(Lysimachia  Nummularia)  may  be  used  as  an 
edging  to  give  a long  straight  fringe  of  its 
golden  blossom  to  show  up  the  flowers. — 
J.  L.  R. 

198. — Treatment  of  Poinsettias.— 

When  the  bracts  fall,  ripen  the  growth  by 
gradually  withholding  water,  and  after  a month 
or  so  of  this  ripening  treatment'give  water  again, 
and  keep  in  a warm-house  to  cause  young  shoots 
to  break  out,  and  when  these  are  3 inches  long 
take  them  off  with  a slight  heel  of  the  old  wood, 
and  strike  in  thumb-pots  filled  with  very  sandy 
peat,  plunged  in  a brisk  bottom-heat,  kept  close 
and  shaded.  When  rooted  shift  into  larger  pots 
as  required,  keeping  them  in  heat  till  beginning 
of  August,  then  move  to  a pit  or  frame  to  ripen 
the  growth,  and  about  the  middle  of  September 
pla.ce  in  heat. — E.  H. 

At  this  season  the  Poinsettias  should 

have  passed  through  their  season  of  rest,  and 
should  be  cut  down  and  repotted.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  lose  their  bracts  they  should  be 
placed  in  a moderate  heat  ; a greenhouse  is  too 
cold,  and  a tropical  heat  does  not  answer  ; 
what  is  termed  an  intermediate-house  is  best. 
They  may  remain  there  without  any  water  for 
two  or  three  months.  Cut  them  over  when 
quite  dry  at  the  roots.  They  may  at  that  time 
be  propagated  from  eyes  the  same  as  Vines. 
The  plants  should  not  be  watered  for  three  or 
four  days  after  cutting  down.  When  they 
have  started  to  grow  shalre  the  roots  out  of  the 
oil,  and  repot  them. — J.  D.  E. 

199. — Making  a hot-bed.— The  Ijest  stuff' 
to  make  hot-beds  with  for  Cucumbers  is  equal 
parts  of  tree-leaves  and  stable-manure ; the 
whole  to  be  shaken  and  well  blended  together. 
There  is  nothing  equal  to  this  mixture  for  making 
a steady,  lasting  heat,  and  the  bed  can  generally 
be  made  up  without  preparatory  fermentation, 
which  is  so  necessary  when  stable-manure  alone 
is  used.  When  leaves  cannot  be  obtained  we 
have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  any  materials 
capable  of  generating  heat  which  may  be  avail- 
able for  late  hot-beds.  I have  often  increased 
the  bulk  by  using  lawn  mowings  or  anything 
else  which  will  yield  a little  warmth  ; but  when 
fiery  materials  are  used  it  is  necessary  to  tone 
down  the  strong  heat  at  first  by  throwing  the 
materials  into  a heap,  and  turning  and  inter- 
mixing at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days  until 
some  of  its  rank  and  fiery  nature  has  been  toned 
down.  If  lawn  mowings  and  hot  stable-manure 
are  used  for  making  hot-beds  the  fiery  principle 
may  be  moderated  by  mixing  therewith  any 
rough  fibry  matter,  such  as  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
tops  or  any  similar  materials  obtainable.— E.  H. 

Half  loiijg  stable  - litter  and  freshly- 

gathered  leaves  is  the  best  material  for  a hot- 
bed. Throw  all  into  a heap,  mixing  both  well 
together.  If  dry,  well  soak  it  with  water 
as  the  mixing  proeeeds.  After  it  has  lain  for 
three  or  four  days  turn  it  over,  allow  it  to 
lay  three  more  days,  then  it  is  ready  to  make 
up.  Tread  the  whole  quite  firm  ; in  this  way 
the  heat  will  be  retained  so  much  longer  than 
when  put  together  loosely. — S.  P. 

Stable-manure  without  any  addition 

does  not  retain  the  heat  long  enough  to  make  a 
good  hot-bed  ; moreover,  it  heats  too  violently 
at  first.  Leaves  and  manure  together  are  better ; 
but  the  best  beds  I ever  made  were  put  up  as 


follows : I ha<l  some  marsh  ground,  and  it 

was,  to  a certain  extent,  overrun  with  rank 
tussocky  Grass,  and  whenever  I wanted  to  make 
a hot-bed  I hoed  up  this  Grass  by  the  roots  to 
the  extent  of  two  cartloads  ; it  was  mixed  with 
two  cartloads  of  fresh  stable-manure,  and 
turned  o\er  twice  at  intervals  of  five  days.  By 
that  time  it  was  quite  sweet.  I next  laid  some 
wood  faggots  on  the  ground  about  the  extent  of 
the  frame,  and  built  the  manure-heap  on  the 
faggots.  The  object  of  this  was  to  put  a lining 
to  the  frame,  when  the  faggots  served  the  useful 
purpose  of  conducting  the  heat  underneath  the 
bed.  I would  not  trouble  about  any  faggots  so 
late  in  the  season  as  this.  They  were  used  in 
January  and  February. — J.  D.  £. 


GLOXINIAS  FOR  CUTTING,  ETC. 

In  reply  to  “ J.  B.,”  &o.,  having  secured  a few 
good  kinds  from  seed,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
propagate  then  by  means  of  leaf  cuttings.  For 
instance,  when  one  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  raise  a pure-white  kind  with  good  habit,  it  is 
really  worth  propagation.  The  spotted-flowered 
varieties,  not  possessing  quite  so  much  sub- 
stance in  the  flowers,  are  all  the  better  for 
packing  in  a cut  state  to  send  a distance  than 
are  the  others,  although  in  no  case  are  they  the 
best  of  material  to  travel  safely  without  bruis- 


Upright-flowered  Gloxinia. 


ing.  If  cut  in  the  early  morning  they  will 
not  travel  so  well  as  if  cut  in  the  afternoon 
after  a sunny  morning,  but  they  will  quickly 
revive  when  placed  in  water.  In  a cut  state 
nothing,  in  my  mind,  associates  so  well  with 
Gloxinia  flowers  as  Maiden-hair  Fern  fronds. 
A good  type  of  an  erect-flowered  Gloxinia  is 
here  figured.  S. 


214.- Gardenia  leaves  falling.— The 

plants  must  be  suffering  from  want  of  either 
water  at  the  root  or  manure,  or  else  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  is  too  dry.  While  in  growth 
and  flower  these  plants  require  copious  supplies 
of  water  at  the  root,  and  when  grown  in  pots 
especially  some  liquid-manure  once  or  twice  a 
week,  while  the  atmosphere  ought  to  be  literally 
saturated  with  moisture.  The  plants  are  shaded, 
of  course  '! — B.  C.  R. 

185.— Seed  pod  on  a Cactus.— Allow  the 
seed-pod  to  ripen,  whicli  it  will  shortly  do,  then 
cut  open  and  dry  the  seeds.  They  germinate  in 
about  three  or  four  weeks  if  placed  in  a warm- 
house  with  temperature  not  less  than  70  degs. 
or  80  degs. , otherwise  they  will  take  longer.  I 
have  successfully  grown  several  sorts  by  setting 
the  pot  in  which  they  are  sown  into  another  one 
a little  larger,  which  may  be  kept  jjartly  full  of 
water  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Give  plenty 
of  drainage  and  use  sifted  loam,  with  one-fourth 


,sand,  well  mixed,  and  prc.ss  down  moderately 
firm.  Scatter  the  seed  thinly  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  cover  to  about  4 of  an  inch  of  the 
same.  Over  this  a pane  of  glass  may  be  jflaced 
until  the  plants  are  well  up,  and  then  gradually 
removed.  My  Cactus-house  contains  nearly 
150  specimens,  and  I therefore  can  recommend 
the  above  plan.  Cactus  growing  from  seed  is, 
however,  very  tedious ; I prefer  cuttings. — 
W.  N.  G.  L. 

211.  -Heating  by  hot-water.  —Several 
of  the  leading  horticulture  builders  that  adver- 
tise in  Gardening  publish  a good  deal  of  useful 
information  in  their  catalogues,  but  I doubt  if 
the  minor  details  are  dealt  with  in  a way  that 
would  be  of  much  use  to  you  in  showing  how 
your  houses  should  be  heated.  I am  quite  sure 
that  in  the  end  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  call  in 
an  experienced  hot-water  engineer  to  advise  you 
how  the  work  should  be  done.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  heating  the  bath-room  separate 
from  the  houses  from  one  boiler  if  the  arrange- 
ments are  skilfully  carried  out.  Whether  the 
water  so  obtained  will  be  suitable  for  a bath 
depends  upon  how  often  it  is  changed  in  the 
heating  apparatus. — J.  C.  C. 

209.  — Propagating  Camellias.  — The 

propagation  of  Camellias  is  best  left  to  those 
who  make  a speciality  of  their  culture  and  pos- 
sess every  appliance  for  the 
purpose.  I have  rooted 
Camellias  in  bottom-heat, 
and  I have  struck  the  cut- 
tings in  a shady  green- 
house under  bell-glasses  ; 
the  latter  are  essential  in 
any  case.  Soft  young  cut- 
tings will  damp  off,  but 
young  wood  getting  firm 
taken  off  with  a heel  of  old 
wood  will  strike  under  a 
large  bell-glass  in  sandy 
peat  in  a shady  house  with 
only  a moderate  heat.  The 
heat  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house will  suffice.  The 
glass  must  be  wiped  dr_y 
inisde  every  morning.  — 
E.  H. 

Camellias  are  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  in- 
arching, and  grafting.  Some 
varieties  strike  freely  from 
cuttings,  others  do  not. 
The  Single  Red  Camellia 
strikes  freely  from  cuttings, 
and  the  plants  obtained 
are  used  as  stocks  to  work 
the  finer-named  varieties 
upon.  In  August,  when 
the  young  wood  is  about 
ripe,  it  may  be  out  off  at 
a joint  or  bud.  The  lower 
leaves  should  be  taken  off, 
ami  the  cuttings  planted 
firmly  in  flower  pots,  in  a 
fine  soil  composeel  of  eejual  parts  peat  and  loam, 
with  some  .sand  added.  The  pots  containing 
the  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  a cokl  frame, 
the  lights  to  be  kept  rather  close,  and  the 
cuttings  shaded  from  the  sun.  They  take  a 
long  time  to  root,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  see  in 
the  spring  which  of  them  have  formed  roots.  A 
gentle  bottom-heat  in  the  spring  may  cause  the 
formation  of  roots,  ljut  no  bottom-heat  should  be 
given  in  the  autumn  and  winter. — J.  D.  E. 

225. — A propagator. — I should  say  that 
there  is  not  heat  enough  in  the  propagator.  Are 
the  pipes  always  hot  ? If  not,  they  ought  to  be. 
Again,  of  what  does  the  false  bottom  consist  ? 
If  of  stout  slates  you  will  hardly  get  enough 
heat  from  two  rows  of  4-inch — galvanised 
(corrugated)  fron  is  the  best  thing.  Lastly,  I 
expect  you  keep  the  sheets  of  glass  on  too 
closely.  They  ought  never  to  lie  quite  closely 
together,  and  should  be  removed  for  half-aiy 
hour  at  least  daily  to  dry  the  surface  of  the  soil 
a little.  This  is  of  the  greater  importance  where 
the  temperature  is  scarcely  high  enough. — 
B.  C.  R. 

Want  of  more  heat  is  the  principal 

cause  of  your  trouble.  If  you  had  more  warmth 
you  could  remove  the  squares  of  glass  sometimes 
to  allow  the  moisture  to  escape,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  up  the  temperature.  In  your  case 
the  heat  in  the  propagator  will  always  fluctuate 
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more  or  less,  as  the  warmth  from  the  pipe  is  not 

!r!vp  fT  ■ ^ to 

t-  ke  n .f  warmth,  and  I advise  you  to 

take  out  the  damp  Cocoa-nut-fibre  and  put  dry 
m Its  place  and  do  this  as  often  as  it  gets  wet. 
r,  “ shortly,  your  propagator  wants  tnore 

neat  and  more  air. — J.  C.  C. 

-01.— Ants  in  a greenhouse.— 8o  many 
(luestions  are  asked  respecting  this  subject  that 
1 give  the  following  particulars  from  the 

Dictionary  of  Gardening.”  No  less  than  ten 
ccipes  are  given  for  the  destruction  of  these 
naiauders,  such  as  arsenic  preparations,  but 
these  are  too  dangerous  to  use.  I would  never 
ad\  ise  their  employment.  It  mentions  that  air- 
slaked  hme,  plentifully  dusted  in  warm,  dry 
weather  over  and  around  the  hills  and  other 
places  infested  will  cause  the  ants  to  vacate 
them  in  a short  time.  A thick  chalk  line  drawn 
round  a smooth  tree  or  across  an  upright  board 
oi  post  \v  ill  render  it  impassable.  A good  recipe 
..  c.  o™l  .„g„,  p.rtTjfom'S 

to  ten  parts  of  finely -powdered  loaf-sugar.  Lay 
It  n little  heaps  about  their  nests  and  runs.  The 
ants  will  eat  it  and  die.  ypring  is  the  best 
season  for  this  method.  Guano,  when  fresh,  if 
spri^led  on  or  around  their  quarters,  is  said  to 
be  effica.C!ous  in  driving  them  away.  Camphor 
s mentioned.  If  a piece  about  the  size  of  a 
th  s wl  e®  ^ of  hot  water,  and 

olantr  ? ?°i  applied  to  pot  or  other 

plants  infested  with  ants,  the  insects  will  be 
driven  oft  without  injury  to  the  plants.  The 
partially  picked  is 

Lw  "in"  tf*^’  V of  theL  is  placed 

about  in  their  haunts  they  will  be  quickly 

throw  the  ants.  As  soon  as  this  ^occurs 

thiow  the  bones  into  hot  water.  Before  laying 

drahi  superfluous  moistuil 

(train  oft.  This  is  a cheap  remedy,  and,  if  per- 
sisted in  very  eflrectual.  I think  the  iLt- 
nientioned  plan  as  good  as  any.  Or,  in  the 
greenhouse,  sponges  soaked  in  some  sweet  sub- 
stance vvill  attract  the  ants,  and  it  is  then  very 
easy  to  dispose  of  them. F.  P.  ^ 

'^ooome  very  troublesome  in 
gieenhouses  and  hothouses.  They  have  attacked 
our  Carnations  in  the  forcing-house  this  year 
and  are  eating  the  petals  through  at  their  f.ase 

rLen^n  ‘he  Strawberries 

ripen  in  the  same  house  they  will  be  at  them  as 

W ooTh!.  ^ g®t  “d  of  them 

y putting  a little  sugar  down  at  their  haunts, 
and  when  they  are  crowded  on  the  sugar,  some 
boiling  vvater  applied  through  the  rose  of  a 
water-pot  kills  them  instantly. — J.  D.  E. 

or  for  these  pests.  Rub 

fre^Senf  LnH  ^iid  down  any  holes  they  may 

f ^ oat.  If  persevered  i' 

for  a few  days  they  will  disappear  altogether.— B.  C R 

216.— Pelargoniums  not  flowerinff  — 

Some  varieties  are  much  more  free  flowering 
than  others,  but  they  generally  run  more  to  leaf 
than  to  the  production  of  flower's  in  wet  seasons 
or  when  tliey  are  planted  in  rich  soil.  Plant 
hem  out  111  poor  sod,  and  they  are  sure  to 
flower  well  in  an  ordinary  season.  If  they  are 
plunged  in  the  beds,  with  the  plants  in  the  pots, 
this  will  also  cause  tlieni  to  flower  more  freely 
but  they  would  require  more  attention  as  regards 
wateruig.— J.  D.  E & 
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rich 


Probably  the  surface  soil  is  too  light  and 
♦ i‘  ^ *'*’®  subsoil  has  much 

to  do  with  It,  unless  very  near  the  surface.  The 
soil  m my  garden  is  stiff  clayey  loam  on  top, 
with  pure  clay  beneath,  but  the  Zonals  bloomed 
profusely  last  summer,  much  more  so  lhan 
usual,  though,  of  course,  the  ground  was  almost 
as  hard  as  a brick.  Plunging  the  pots  will 
doulitless  do  good  by  keeping  the  roots  at  home, 
or  the  same  end  maybe  attained  by  adding  a 
lot  of  .sand,  ashes,  or  burnt  earth  to  the  surface 
soil,  niaking  It  quite  firm,  and  giving  little  or 
no  vvater.  Raising  the  beds  a little  will  also  do 
good  1 presume  the  garden  referred  to  acts  a 
fair  share  o sun,  for  without  this  little  bloom  can 
be  expected  from  this  cla.ss  of  plant.s.— B.  C.  R. 
,■  T ' ery  few  particulars.  Possibly  the  nosi- 

plants,  so  to  speak,  running  to  leaf,  or  the  place  is  inn 
damp  ; hut  I think  it  must  be  due  to  the  shade.— C.  T. 

,1  ^ from  below  is  brought  un  to 

the  surface  and  mixed  up  with  lighter  soil  on  the  top  the 
^Ge^raniums  will  make  less  growth  and  flower  better— 

small  conservatory.— A house  wiih  -i 
Prelcss  for  Rose  growing  ; neither  a V'ari- 
nor  any  olh.r  kind  v?ou!d  do  an,  -ood  The 

whife'or  r?d.-“  ‘'''^'‘‘P^Seria, 


205.— Soil  for  Begonias.— Presuming  the 
egonias  belong  to  the  tuberous-rooted  section, 
bnU  d fibrous  loam,  with  one  part  of 

nait-decayed  horse-manure,  and  sufl5cient  sharp 
silver-sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous,  with  the 
addition  of  one  quart  of  finely-ground  bones  to 
mery  bushel  of  the  compost,  will  grow  these 
tovely  summer-flowering  plants  to  perfection  if 
all  other  details  are  properly  attended  to.  The 
best  of  compost  may  be  entirely  nullified  if  the 
plants  are  aUowed  to  siifler  for  want  of  water  at 
the  roots.  Tuberous  Begonias  absorb  a quantitv 
of  moisture  through  their  roots  ; without  a suffi- 
ciency it  IS  impossilile  to  have  free  growth  and 
fine  blooms.  When  the  plants  are  well  fur- 
nished  with  roots,  weak  liquid-manure  given 
alternately  with  clear  water  will  promote 
luxuriance  of  growth,  and  this,  by  the  aid  of 
tree  ventilation,  will  ensure  success.  A scarcity 
ot  vvater  at  the  roots  during  the  time  the  plants 

tum\y  --s"*P 

s(fil  best  adapted  for  Begonias  is  a 
jood  fibrous  yellow  loam.  To  four  parts  of 
this  ad(l  one  part  of  decayed  manure  and  one 
part  of  leaf-mould.  a little  sand  being  necessary 
to  keep  the  compost  open.  There  are  some 
varieties  much  more  delicate  than  others  • but 
It  IS  not  desirous  to  grow  such  for  exhibition 
Vigorous-growing  varieties  ought  to  be  selected 
tor  this  purpose,  because  they  make  the  best 
show  when  arranged  in  a group,  and  it  is  well 
to  grow  plants  as  near  as  possible  of  equal  vigour 
and  about  the  same  size.  When  the  plants  are 
of  varwus  sizes  and  of  unequal  merit,  the  chances 
are  against  tlieir  winning.— J.  D.  E. 

~ "^^i®  „V®®*"  composed  of  equal 

parts  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  good 
silver  sand.  Mr.  Laing,  the  great  Begonia 
grower,  recommends  the  following  plan  for  the 
culture  of  these  plants  for  exhibition,  and  as 
these  seems  to  be  your  object,  a few  notes  may 
be  vvelcome.  The  plants  should  first  be  put  in 
small  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tuber, 
using  the  soil  recommended.  Just  cover  the 
top  of  the  tuber  and  press  the  soil  about  it 
irmly.  If  dry,  give  the  soil  a good  watering, 
but  during  the  early  stages  of  the  plant 
moisture  must  be  cautiously  supplied.  En- 
courage thoroughly  short,  stocky  growth  by 
putting  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 

When 

the  plants  hav'e  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  give 
them  another  shift,  and  as  summer  advances 
more  air  will  be  required.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  keep  the  air  cool,  so  as  not  to  let 
the  growth  get  in  any  way  drawn.  If  this 
occurs  they  are  spoilt,  the  flowers  poor,  not  only 
in  form  but  colour.  After  April  a thin  shading 
IS  required,  otherwise  the  leaves  get  scorched  by 
the  sun.  But  do  not  have  a permanent  shade, 
as  a screen  from  the  hot  sun’s  rays  is  only 
necessary  when  the  sun  is  a.  tiially  shining 
Occasional  applications  of  liquid-manure,  such 
as  made  from  cow-dung,  maybe  given,  but  do 
not  overdo  this.  Be  careful  when  taking  the 
plants  to  a show  not  to  shake  them,  as  the 
flowers  quickly  fall  off  and  get  bruised  unless 
taken  great  care  of. — F,  P. 

- These  plants  are  by  no  means  particular, 
and  will  grow  in  either  loam,  leaf-mould,  or 
peat,  a fair  proportion  of  sand  being  added  to 
each,  of  course.  But  the  most  suitafle  compost 
IS  one  consisting  of  about  two  parts  of  the  best 
hbri^s  loam  to  one  part  of  leaf-mould,  and  a 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  of  coarse  sand.  The 
fine  double  varieties  seem  to  enjoy  a little  peat 
als(),  and  a fourth  part  of  this  may  be  added 
with  benefit.  In  all  cases  drain  the  pots 
well,  and  make  the  soil  moderately  firm;  a 
httle  burnt  earth  is,  I find,  an  excellent  thiW 
and  I frequently  just  char  part  of  tlie  loam,  if 

dash  of  I homson's  mamue  or  the  Patent  Silicate 
B "c  V “'®  potting.— 

half  should  he  good  old  turf,  and  the  other  half 
„ood  peat  and  leaf-mould,  the  whole  to  be  blended  and 
seasoned  with  sharp  sand  ; in  ad.lition  the  pol?m^t  be 

well  drained.  Press  the  soil  firiiilv  into  the  pots  and 

oVSon:i?°-K  IL  ® 

east.  — You  may  have  many  kinds  of  beautiful 
V ^ avoid  climbers,  unless  you  have 
a Marbcha  mel  Rose,  or  a Lapageria  rosea 
or  alba,  winch  will  require  a good  peat  bed. 
Llimbers,  unfortunately,  overshadow  other 


thinp,  especially  in  small  houses,  where  one 
wants  all  the  light  possible.  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, erroneously  called  “Geraniums,” 
huchsias,  the  pretty  blue-flowered  Agathtea 
crelestis,  Agapanthus  umbellatus  (a  splendid 
plant  for  a conservatory,  the  leaves  handsome, 
and  the  flowers  blue  in  this  type,  white  in  the 
sturdy  spike),  Aralia 
bieboldi  dark-green  leathery  leaves  ; The  Arum 
. Little  Gem,  or  the  bold-shaped  A.  or  Calla 
wthiopica.  Aspidistras  (Parlour  Palm),  Tuberous 
Begonias,  China  Asters,  from  March-sown  seed  ; 
also  Ten- week  Stocks,  the  beautiful  Night- 
scented  lobacco  (Nicotiana  aftinis),  very 
charming  when  grown  in  a pot,  the  slender 
spikes  bearing  a profusion  of  sweetly-scented 
ivory-white  flowers,  bulbous  plants  in  variety  ; 
Calceolarias,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  the  best  of  the 
hardier  herns  which  were  recently  noted  in 
Dabdening  ; Cytisus  racemosus,  which  produces 
a wealth  of  sweet-scented  yellow  flowers- 
Corypha  australis,  a good  Palm  ; the  India- 
rabber-plant,  Funkias,  Primula  obcouica,  and 
i".  flcinbunda,  both  easily  grown  kinds  and 
almost  perpetually  in  bloom.  The  former  bears 
a wealth  of  hlac-tinted  flowers,  the  latter 
yellow.  All  the  plants  named  are  not  at  all 
ditticult  to  grow.  You  must  be  careful  about 
air-giving,  not  letting  in  cold  currents,  as  these 
do  much  mischief.  — C.  T. 

suaveolens.-This  plant  suc- 
U “n  loam  and  peat. 

It  does  not  well  under  the  restraint  of  pot  culture  ; but  a 
large  box  would  be  niore  like  a confined  border,  and  the 

floweV"plft^-yT^E  '''  " 

i"2®  Hlaodevilla  will  do  to  cover  the  roof,  but  is  not 
f I'Sht  it  is  a splendid 

thin^,  but  against  a wall  more  or  less  shaded  with  other 
plants  It  will  not  flower  much,  and,  as  its  habit  of  growth 
is  of  a rambling  nature,  it  is  not  adapted  for  a wall. 

£i.  XI. 

. plant  requires  a rather  extensive  root-run  to 

do  really  well,  and  always  thrives  better  when  planted 
out  in  a good-sized  border  than  in  a pot  or  box.  Never- 
theless, It  may  be  grown  fairly  well  in  a large  box.  Drain 
it  moderately,  and  use  a compost  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand  or  rough  grit  of  some  kind.— B,  C.  R. 

104 -Lapageria  alba  and  Stephanotis.- 

the  foriner  IS  propagated  by  means  of  layering  or 
seeds,  btephanotis  is  easily  increased  liv  means  of  ciit- 
ungs,  which,  if  inserted  now  in  a good  hot-Iied  or  propa- 
gatmg-pit  and  kept  close,  moist,  and  shaded,  will  soon 
root. — 13.  U.  R. 


197.— Zephyranthes.— The  Zephyranthes 

are  greenhouse  plants  if  you  like,  but  they  will 
also  suceieed  in  a warm,  dry  border,  such  as 
often  suits  a plant-house.  In  such  a position 
they  are  quite  at  home,  and  form  a very  charm- 
ing edging,  the  grassy  growth  and  beautiful 
flowers  making  a pleasing  picture.  You  must 
pot  up  your  bulbs,  and  use  a good,  loamy  soil, 
mixed  with  thoroughly-decayed  manure,  and 
sufficient  sharp  silver-sand  to  keep  it  moderately 
open.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  place  them  on  a 
sunny  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  But  if  you  ha\  e 
such  a position  as  mentioned  in  the  open  put 
them  there.  Such  a border  could  be  planted 
also  with  the  Belladonna  Lily,  wliich  requires 
similar  treatment.  It  is  better  to  lift  the  bulbs 
and  keep  them  quite  dry  when  at  rest  in  the 
winter,  planting  out  again  in  the  spring.  I 
know  a beautiful  edging  of  Zephyranthes,  how- 
ever, not  far  from  London,  which  is  left  out  in 
all  winters,  but  the  border  is  well  made,  and 
the  position  very  warm  and  sunny. — C.  T. 

— There  are  about  thirty  species  of  this 
genus  of  bulbous  plants.  Some  require  a stove 
temperature  or  warm  greenhouse,  others  will 
grow  and  flower  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and 
some  few  of  them  out-of-doors  in  a warm,  sunny 
border.  Plant  the  bulb  in  a small  flower-pot, 
in  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  I woiikl 
grow  it  in  a light  position  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  the  bulb  will  do  in  the  same  flower-pot  for 
two  seasons.  They  produce  seed  rather  freely, 
and  may  be  readily  propagated  in  this  way! 
Z.  Atamasco  (the  Ataniasco  Lily),  is  hardy,  Z. 
Candida  (Peruvian  Swamp  Lily),  reijuires  a 
greenhouse.  Dean  Herbert  cultit'ated  these 
pretty  plants  successfully,  and  raised  hybrids 
from  them. — J.  D.  E. 

■202.--Fowl-manure. — Fmvl-raanure  is  not  adaptsd 
for  rnakin"-  hot-beds  for  Cucumbers,  but  a little  of  it  ma . 
be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  the  Cucumbers  are  plart..'d 
with  advantage. — E.  H. 

No.  this  is  useless  for  making  hot-beds.  You  must 

have  stable-manure,  tree-leaves,  tan,  or  spent  Hops,  or  a 
mixture  of  any  of  these  in  order  to  make  a proper  and 
useful  bed.— B.  C.  R. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

A GARDEN  AT  BROADWAY. 

Here  is  a charming  garden  engraved  from  an 
oil  painting  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  in  pos- 
session of  the  editor,  and  showing  a border  of 
summer  flowers,  mostly  large  annual  Pojipies, 
which  have  latelj'  become  so  popular.  It  shows 
well  a type  of  garden  not  uncommon  in  the 
country  towns  of  England,  and  which  are  in 
design  far  more  charming  than  many  preten- 
tiously laid  out  gardens.  Common  sense  and 
simplicity  have  some  chance  in  these  lit  tle  gar- 
dens, which  are  not  laid  out  by  a man  who  comes 
with  a regulation  plan  in 
his  pocket  to  adapt  to 
every  situation.  People 
do  what  they  like,  and  in 
the  end  the  result  is  much 
more  artistic  than  the 
ordinary  “ first  - class” 
garden,  with  its  vases, 
steps,  &c.  There  is  no 
room  for  a.  small  edition 
of  the  Crystal  Palace 
gardens,  fountains,  &c. , 
and  so  we  get  something 
that  a man  can  draw, 
paint,  and  remember  with 
pleasure.  This  garden, 
which  we  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing,  is, 
we  believe,  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Frank  Millett,  and 
is  in  a beautiful  village  in 
W orcestersh  ire. 


tlic  open,  as  a recent  correspondent  in  tlie  Gardan 
mentions  that  his  experience  is  that  “ It  is  never 
quite  happy  in  full  sunshine.  The  east  side  of 
a wall  running  north  and  south,  in  deep,  damp, 
sandy  peaty  soil,  is  the  place  for  it.”  In  the 
same  journal  it  is  also  mentioned  that  a specimen 
was  planted  under  a group  of  Scotch  Firs  in  a 
peaty  soil  near  Sunningdale,  and  had  thriven 
luxuriantly  side  by  side  with  Linnaja  borealis 
and  Trientalis  europiea.  I have  always  seen  the 
Shortia  succeed  best  in  a peaty,  damp  soil,  the 
position  partially  shaded,  such  as  by  a ditch 
side,  where  the  Christmas  Roses  are  perfectly  at 
home.  If  it  only  prov'es  tractable,  the  Shortia 
will  become  a very  useful  hardy  plant.  It  is 


222.  — Christmas 
Roses. — The  kinds  you 
mention  are  not  Christ- 
mas Roses,  but  “ Lenten  ” 

Roses,  as  they  flower  late 
during  the  season  of  Lent. 

You  have  made  a very 
good  selection  indeed,  but 
really  you  require  very 
few  kinds,  the  forms  of 
H.  orientalis  giving  much 
variety  of  colour.  Gut- 
tatus  and  sub-punctatus 
are  two  very  good  kinds, 
free,  and  graceful,  and  we 
should  grow  these  in  adi- 
tion  to  those  you  have 
mentioned.  But  unless 
you  intend  to  make  a col- 
lection these  will  suffice. 

Colchicum  is  a very  fine 
variety,  the  flowers  of 
\ ery  rich  colour.  In  a 
moderately  light  soil  well 
enriched  with  decayed 
manure,  the  plants  will 
succeed  remarkably  well. 

They  are  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  grow,  and  large 
clumps  on  the  rockery,  in 
sheltered  positions  against 
shrubberies,  and  in  wild 
spots  will  flower  for  many 
weeks.  The  soil  must  be 
thoroughly  well  drained, 
and  once  the  plants  aze 
established  they  need  not 
be  disturbed  for  years. 

Constant  disturbance 
means  ruin.  An  occa- 
sional topdressing  will 
maintain  the  vigour  of 
the  plants.  The  flowers 
ai-c  unlmrt  by  frosts. 

One  sees  sometimes  a bold 

breadth  levelled  to  the  ground  with  frost,  but 
rise  again  fiesh  and  prim  with  next  morning's 
sun.  A bunch  in  the  house  in  a bowl  is  very 
pretty,  the  flowers  being  quite  nice  and  pleasing 
in  their  various  tones,  .some  u Jiite,  toucliedwith 
green,  others  i;opioiisly  and  plentifully  spotted. 
Home  of  the  spotted  forms  are  exquisite  : when 
gathering  for  the  house  split  the  stalk  up  the 
ceirtre  for  a few  inches,  otherwise  the  flowers 
quickly  fade.  This  keeps  them  fresh  for  several 
days  in  a cool  room. — C.  T 
145.  — Shortia  galacifolia.  — This  is 
unfortunately  not  one  of  the  most  easily  grown 
plants.  It  seems  to  succeed  as  well  in  pots  as  in 
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certainly  beautiful  either  in  pots  or  the  open 
air,  and  the  leaves  towards  autumn  assume  rich 
crimson  hues  that  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  plant.  The  flowers  are  exquisite  dainty 
white  fringed  bells,  so  to  say,  and  about  l-im  h 
across.  They  are  produced  freely,  and  a few 
potfuls  in  bloom  are  delightful.  — C.  T. 

208.— Treatment  of  Tritomas  — Do  not 
cut  down  Tritomas  down  to  the  ground  after 
flowering.  The  leaves  are  the  natural  protection 
of  the  crowns  for  the  winter.  The  desire  for 
neatness  may  render  it  necessary  to  shorten  the 
flower-stems,  and  to  shorten  back  a few  of  the 
rusty  leaves  ; but  it  will  be  better  for  the  plants 


if  as  little  as  ijossible  is  removed  till  the  sining. 

A mulch  of  manure  over  the  roots  will  be  bene- 
ficial ; and  in  ])lanting  new  groups  trench  and 
manure  the  ground  well,  as  Tritomas  are  strong- 
rooting plants. — E.  II. 

220.  — Improving  a garden.  — Your 
suggestion  as  to  lime  is  good.  Use  plenty  of  it, 
and  at  once  dig  up  the  soil  ; give  a good  dressing 
of  well-decayed  manure,  and  leave  it  open  for  a 
time,  but  do  not  bring  up  a lot  of  crude  stuff 
that  is  not  wanted.  The  autumn  was  the  proper 
time  for  such  working  up,  so  that  the  ground 
could  get  thoroughly  pulverised  and  sweetened 
by  the  action  of  frosts  and  rains.  Lime  thrown 
over  the  ground  is  no  good  ; dig  it  in.  You 
must  make  for  this  year 
good  use  of  annual  flowers. 
Sow  plenty  of  Tropaeo- 
lums  (Nasturtiums)  and 
Marigolds,  &c.  Plant 
bedders,  and  make  the 
best  of  the  hardy  plants 
already  in  the  garden. 
Next  autumn  give  the 
ground  a thorough  dig- 
ging up,  and  then  ask  for 
a good  selection  of  hardy 
plants.  I shall  be  pleased 
to  give  it.  At  present 
the  season  has  so  ad- 
vanced that  the  best  must 
be  made  of  things  that 
give,  so  to  say,  a quick 
return. — C.  T. 

155.— Climbers  for 
an  arch. — The  common 
Hop  is  a by  no  means  bad 
plant  for  this  arch,  but 
perhaps  you  would  not 
care  for  this.  I should 
select  the  Honeysuckles, 
Clematis  Jackmani,  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose. 
The  Clematis  and  Rose 
xvould  make  a lovely 
feature,  the  Clematis 
flowering  in  perfection 
rather  late  in  the  summer 
and  making  a mass  of 
purple  flowers,  whilst  the 
Rose  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce its  fragrant  flowers 
for  quite  early  in  the 
summer.  Both  may  be 
jilanted  now  if  the  work 
is  not  delayed,  but  be 
quick  about  it  and  com- 
mence with  thoroughly 
xiell  established  species. 
You  will  more  quickly 
get  good  results.  The 
bold-leaved  Dutchman's 
Pipe  ( Aristolochia  Sipho), 
climbing  Conx’olvulus  to 
give  a bit  of  bright  colour 
during  the  coming  sum- 
mer, Jasmines,  the  yel- 
low-flowered J.  nudi- 
ilorum  for  its  beauty  in 
winter,  and  Vines.  The 
Labrusca  Grape  is  lovely 
in  the  autumn  months, 
when  its  leaves  change  to 
light-crimson  shades  of 
colour.  This  is  oftrn 
catalogued  as  VitusThun- 
bsrgi. — F.  P. 

liarly  bulbous 
flowers.— It  is  a pity 
that  the  early-floxvering 
bulbs  are  grown  in  the 
cold,  hard  way  often 
.seen,  instead  of  amongst 
other  things.  The  spring  Star-flower  (Triteleia), 


I deep-blue  Grape  Hyacinths, 
lills,  Chionodoxas,  Spring  Sm 


S(]uills,  Chionodoxas,  Spring  Snowflakes,  and 
Bulbocodiiim  arc  all  prettier  when  planteil  at 
the  foot  of  Rhododendrons,  if  these  are  in  the 
garden,  amongst  deciduous  shrubs,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  Squills,  Crocuses,  andChinodoxas,  in 
Grass.  Such  delightful  hardy  flowers  as  these 
are  spoilt  when  planted  in  clumps  in  the 
orthodox  way  in  the  border.  Gardens  might 
be  as  pretty  in  early  spring  as  in  any  season  of 
the  year,  the  month  of  March  or  late  February, 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  are  two  periods  of  the 
year  when  many  things  are  in  beauty. — F.  P. 
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TOWN  FLOWERS. 

161. — Several  correspomlents  of  late  have 
asked  (piestions  resijectiug  the  best  town  flowers. 
I believe  the  subject  was  treated  at  some  length 
last  year  in  G.vrdening,  but  as  it  is  of  much 
importance  to  those  who  are  fond  of  flowers  and 
live  in  suburban  districts,  reference  is  again 
made  to  it.  It  is  surprising  the  number  of 
really  good  hardy  plants  that  will  live  in  a 
London  garden  if  taken  care  of,  and  the  first 
point,  as  suggested  by  the  inquirer  (161)  is  the 
soil.  The  majority  of  the  new  gardens  in 
suburban,  and,  for  that  matter,  any  other  dis- 
tricts, are  as  a rule  composed  of  sorry  stuff, 
builders’  leavings,  and  muck  of  various  kinds, 
quite  unfit  for  the  growth  of  beautiful  flowers. 
If  the  soil  is  of  this  unpleasant  nondescript 
character  it  must  be  made  good  by  liberal 
additions  of  loam,  manure,  lime,  and  any  good 
soil  that  may  be  obtainable,  not  necessarily  the 
best  loam.  A few  loads  of  good  material,  mixed 
with  manure,  and  the  whole  well  sweetened  bj' 
thorough  digging  to  expose  it  to  the  influence  of 
the  weather,  will  bring  it  into  excellent  condition 
for  the  plants.  Unless  there  is  a foundation  for 
them  to  root  into  failure  is  certain.  No  matter 
how  strong  and  vigorous  a plant  is,  it  will  not 
remain  in  beauty  long  in  a miserabl}'  poor  soil, 
such  as  the  majority  of  London  gardens  are 
made  up  of.  I lay  particular  stress  upon  this 
point,  as  I have  dealt  with  such  places,  and  by 
replenishing  the  soil  got  beautiful  masses  of 
flower.  Sometimes  the  garden  remains  idle  for 
years,  or  the  soil  through  want  of  good  food  is 
poor,  but  not  otherwise  bad.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances apply  a liberal  dressing  of  good 
manure,  dig  up  the  ground  well,  and  let  it 
remain  idle  for  a time  to  sweeten  it  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  air.  Dig  the  garden 
thoroughly,  and  trench  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, not,  however,  bringing  to  the  surface  a lot 
of  crude  stuff  that  the  plants  will  not  take  to. 
To  advise  upon  plants  suitable  for  town  gar- 
dens requires  care.  Gardens  are  so  differently 
situated  ; sometimes  crowded  up  with  houses  on 
every  side,  shady,  damp,  and  exposed  to  east 
winds,  or  so  hot  that  every  flower  seems 
scorched  when  it  dares  to  expand.  I hojje  that 
other  readers  of  Gardunixc;  will  add  to  the  pre- 
sent list  of  things  that  from  experience  are 
known  to  succeed  I’eally  well,  but  they  must  be 
plants  that  not  only  live  but  flourish  in  spite  of 
smoky  surroundings.  Lilies  and  Carnations  are 
mentioned,  as  desired  by  your  correspondents  ; 
but  Lilies,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  arc  not  geo  1 
town  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  the  common 
Martagon  Lily  and  the  old  Orange  Lily,  whose 
heads  of  intense-orange  flowers  brighten  many  a 
London  garden  if  the  position  is  fairly  exposed. 
I have  even  seen  this  succeed  in  a pot  in  an  area, 
making  ([uite  vigorous  growth.  Such  a dainty 
gem  as  C.  candidum  may  be  used  if  the  soil  is 
good,  and  the  garden  not  exactly  “ Londony,” 
but  in  the  outskirts,  a few  . miles  from  Charing- 
cross.  Carnations  are  the  best  of  all  town 
flowers  ; they  are  quite  a success,  and  at  first  I 
should  only  j)lant  the  old  Clove  and  its  white 
form,  known  also  as  Gloire  de  Nancy.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  good  town  flower,  and  in  the 
Embankment-gardens,  near  the  Temple,  are 
splendid  clumps  that  live  on  from  year  to  year, 
and  give  a tine  display  of  their  richly-scented 
flowers.  In  time,  if  this  Carnation  succeeds 
satisfactorily,  others  may  be  added — some  of  the 
finest  self-coloured  kinds.  I am  writing  now 
of  strictly  hardy  plants,  not  the  summer 
tender  flowers,  such  as  Sweet-scented  Tobacco, 
which  for  the  summer  may  be  used  largely.  The 

Crimsok  Milfoil  (Achillea  millefolia  rubra) 
is  a fine  perennial,  the  flowers  of  deep-crimson 
colour,  borne  in  dense  heads,  and  make  a fine 
show  of  colour.  It  does  well,  but  the  beautiful 
white- flowered  kinds,  as  A.  mongolica,  are  not  a 
success.  Last  year  in  my  garden,  a few  miles 
out,  I had  very  fine  in  the  spring  the  showy 
Rock  Madwort  ( Alyssum  saxatile),  appropriately 
called  also  Golden  Tuft,  in  allusion  to  its 
brilliant  yellow  flowers  in  spring.  It  is  very 
charming  on  a border  or  on  the  rockery. 
Perennial  Sunflowers  succeed  well,  as  the 
annual  kinds.  The  best  of  the  perennials  is  the 
common  Helianthus  multiflorus  fl.-pl.,  the 
double  form.  It  is  of  compact  habit,  and  bears 
plenty  of  the  showy,  double,  yellow  flowers. 
If  this  will  not  grow  nothing  will,  except  rank 
weeds.  Anemones  love  country  air  too  much  as 
a rule,  but  try  to  coax  the  beautiful  White 


Anemone  of  Japan  (A.  japonica  Honorine 
Jobert,  or  alba,  as  it  is  also  called).  It  wants  a 
rich  damp  soil,  and  a good  top-dressing  of  well- 
decayed  manure  in  the  spring.  Then  you  will 
get  a wealth  of  the  pure-white  flowers  in  early 
autumn.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all 
hardy  plants  for  its  effectiveness  in  the  garden, 
and  for  cutting  for  the  house.  Antirrhinums, 
or  Snapdragons,  as  the  children  call  them,  will 
grow,  also  Wallflowers,  and  these  should  be 
planted  somewhat  freely.  They  are  very 
charming  when  in  full  bloom,  and  people  seem 
to  understand  these  old  favourites,  so  to  speak. 
A Snapdragon  in  full  beauty  will  give  more 
pleasure  than  a hundred  choice  bulbs.  The 
White  Rock  ress  (Arabis  albida)  is  a 
weed  in  some  gardens,  if  one  may  thus 
call  a beautiful,  vigorous,  free,  and  profuse- 
blooming plant,  delightful  as  an  edging, 
and  growing  in  almost  any  soil  and  position.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  tractable  of  hardy  plants, 
and  is  the  white-tufted  thing  one  sees  hawked 
about  so  much  in  suburban  streets  in  the  spring 
months.  The  Asphodel  flowered  with  me  in 
quite  a small  suburban  garden,  and  though  its 
flowers  are  neither  showy  nor  particularly  hand- 
some, they  are  welcome.  One  may  also  have  a 
few  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  I advise  your  cor- 
respondent to  select  those  recently  pointed  out  in 


A good  t.vpe  of  “Michaelmas  Daisy”  (Aster). 


Gardening.  Auriculas  succeed,  as  may  lie  seen 
from  the  good  use  made  of  them  in  the  liorder 
parts.  A packet  of  seed  saved  from  finely- 
coloured  flowers  will  give  an  interesting 
variety  of  rich  shades,  purples,  maroons,  deep- 
crimson,  sapphire,  and  many  other  tones,  the 
flowers,  too,  as  sweetly-scented  as  those  of  any 
that  appear  in  spring.  A mass  of  border  Auricu- 
las will  spread  around  for  many  yards  a sweet 
scent.  Amongst  the  finest  of  all  town  flowers 
is  the  Iris.  A week  or  two  ago  a selection  was 
given  of  the  finest  German  kinds,  so  further  re- 
ference to  them  is  not  necessary.  But  make 
good  note  of  the  common  purple,  which  is  a 
remarkably  showy  flower,  thriving  even  near 
dusty  high  roads.  The  leaves  are  ample, 
glaucous,  vigorous,  and  the  flowers  appear  in 
profusion.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  a good 
soil  of  manure  and  loam  for  them  to  root  into, 
and  the  position  must  be  sunny.  Canterbury 
Bells  amongst  the  Campanulas  will  do,  also  C. 
rapunculoides  and  C.  glomerata  dahurica.  The 
last-mentioned  is  a very  useful  and  free-growing 
plant,  bearing  a neat  profusion  of  deep-purple 
flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  in  colour  of  all 
Campanulas,  and  a beautiful  plant  in  either 
town  or  country  gardens.  Centaurea  montana  in 
variety,  white,  rose,  and  purple,  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  admissible,  particularly  the  latter.  Of 
late  notes  have  appeared  upon  these,  so  one  need 
not  again  mention  varieties  except  to  recom- 


mend strongly  two  kinds  in  particular  for  town 
gardens — Cottage  Pink  and  Jules  Lagravere, 
both  November  flowering  varieties.  It  is 
absurd  to  try  and  grow  the  highly  fed  types 
one  sees  at  shows  in  the  open  air.  If  I had 
only  room  for  one  kind  it  would  be  Cottage 
Pink.  Creeping  Jenny  succeeds  well  as  a ground- 
work, and  is  smothered  with  yellow  flowers  in 
summer.  London  Pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa), 
when  not  allowed  to  remain  too  long  without 
fresh  soil  and  division,  is  very  charming,  bearing 
a profusion  of  starry  flowers.  Crown  Imperials, 
Dactylis  glomerata  variegata,  a very  finely 
variegated  Grass  for  edging.  Day  Lilies,  Del- 
phiniums, Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum, 
a bold,  showy  yellow  flower ; the  mauve-coloured 
Erigeron  speciosum  superbum,  Funkias  (Plan- 
tain Lilies),  the  white-flowered  Galega,  the 
Scarlet  Geum,  and  the  newer  more  orange- 
scarlet  G.  miniatum.  Ferns  and  Spanish 
Squills  (for  shady  spots),  Seduin  spectabile, 
Pansies,  if  the  place  is  not  too  conflned,  Hcle- 
nium  pumilum,  Liatris  spicata.  Perennial 
Lupine,  Scarlet  Lychnis,  Evening  Primroses, 
particularly  the  common  Ginothera  biennis 
grandiflora,  a finer  flower  than  the  tj'pe.  Peri- 
winkle, a few  Herbaceous  Phloxes,  Pinks,  the 
compact-growing  form  of  the  Japanese  Knot- 
weed  (Polygonum  cuspidatum  compactum). 
Poppies,  Pulmonaria,  Pyrethrums,  Rudbeckia 
Newmani,  Stonecrop,  annuals  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  Marigolds,  and  all  the  more 
vigorous  kinds  of  hardy  bulbs.  As  regards 
creepers  or  climbers,  I have  noticed  the  dearth  of 
really  fine  kinds  in  town  gardens,  although  many 
will  thrive  in  such  places.  The  Forsythia  sus- 
pensa  is  one  of  them,  and  a really  lovely  climber, 
wreathed  with  golden  flowers  on  the  leafless  shoots 
at  this  season.  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  (the  close- 
growing Virginian  Creeper)  is  well  known,  so 
also  is  the  Ivy,  lint  it  is  usually  too  badly 
planted  and  attended  to  succeed.  Clematis 
Jackmani  I have  seen  flower  well  in  suburban 
districts,  also  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  that 
blooms  in  winter  and  early  spring,  its  flowers 
of  a yellow  colour.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the 
Honeysuckle,  the  Double  Kerria  japonica,  the 
Pyracantha  (very  handsome  against  a wall), 
Pyrus  japonica,  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  (no 
others),  and  for  a bush  in  the  open  the  Weigelas 
are  unsurpassed.  But  I have  mentioned  suffi- 
cient things  for  your  correspondent  to  commence 
with.  They  are  all  thoroughly  adapted  for 
suburban  districts,  but  one  would  like  to  hear 
of  the  plants  that  liave  succeeded  well.  During 
the  summer  months  much  beauty  is  got  from  a 
well-selected  list  of  annuals,  such  as  recently 
given,  and  as  a climber,  or  at  least  to  ramble 
over  a few  sticks,  nothing  is  more  suitable  than 
the  well-known  Canary  (jreeper.  With  careful 
management  and  planting  good  pieces  to  com- 
mence with,  a garden  may  be  made  beautiful  at 
little  expense  even  near  such  a large  city  as 
London.  Ajiateur. 


174.— Dracaena  australis.— I would  not 
destroy  either  the  old  or  young  plants  until  near 
the  end  of  the  coming  season,  as  it  is  just 
possible  they  may  all  recover — at  least,  so  far  as 
to  form  shoots  from  near  the  base  ; but  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  do  this  until  the  time  I 
have  stated,  as  it  takes  such  slow-growing 
subjects  a long  time  to  recover  from  such  a blow. 
Should  the  young  ones  recover,  you  had  better 
take  them  up  in  the  autumn,  and  place  them  in 
a light  structure  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  until 
the  following  spring.  If  you  want  to  make 
handsome  plants  of  them,  and  they  make  more 
than  one  crown,  all  but  one  must  be  cut  away. 
— J.  C.  C. 

185.— Iris  fimbriata.— This,  also  known  as  I. 
chinensis  or  I.  japonica,  is  a very  beautiful  species,  but, 
unfortunately,  a shy  bloomer.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  in 
this  respect,  otherwise  it  would  be  more  grown,  as  the 
flowers  are  charming  for  colour,  and  when  the  spikes 
appear  open  in  succession  for  a considerable  time.— C.  T. 

97,— Hybridising  plants.— There  is  a work  on  this 
subject  entitled  “ Cultivated  Plants,”  published  in  1877  by 
Messrs.  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  I.ondon  and  Edinburgh, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  such  a useful  book  on  such  an 
interesting  subject  as  hybridism  and  plant  propagation 
generally  is  so  little  known  to  those  evidently  interested 
in  this  fascinating  subject. — T.  Woois. 

101.— Plants  for  stone  vases.— I have  had  similar 
vases  kept  very  gay  with  large  Scarlet  “Geraniums.’ 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  also  is  suitable,  the  flowers  lasting 
a long  time.  Then  by  way  of  a change  a large  pair  ot 
American  Aloes  comes  in  very  well,  or  a bushy  pair  of 
Oleanders.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  could  be  planted 
round  the  edge  and  trained  over. — E.  H. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

OUT  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Early  Daffodils. 

When  the  Daffodils  begin  to  expand  their  weT 
coiiie  flowers  from  amidst  a sea  of  waving  glau' 
eous  leaves  we  know  that  we  have  already 
entered  upon  the  brightest  season  of  the  year. 

In  the  early  days  of  February  we  express  little 
surprise  should  a keen  frost  visit  us  and  seize 
the  earliest  kinds  in  the  very  act  of  expanding, 
and  only  a few  years  ago  I well  remember  a 
spell  of  frosty  weather  lasting  a fortnight  or 
thereabouts  when  the  plants  of  the  lovely  pal- 
lidus  prfficox  were  several  inches  above  ground. 

A very  early  form  is  N.  cambricus,  dwarf  and 
free-flowering,  with  yellow  trumpet  and  pale- 
primrose  perianth.  King  Umberto  is  also  an 
early  Daffodil,  though  not  possessing  any  great 
merit,  simply  because  the  segments  seem  quite 
unable,  or  unwilling  at  any  rate,  to  expand, 
therefore  giving  it  the  appearance  of  not  being 
quite  happy. 

N.  PALLIDDS  PR/ECOX. — This,  in  its  wild  state, 
includes  some  really  handsome  forms,  some  of 
which  have  deservedly  borne  distinctive  names, 
and  but  for  this  peculiar  obstinacy  to  cultivation 
would  hold  a very  prominent  position  in  the 
list  of  early  Daffodils.  The  flowers  are  extremely 
variable  both  in  size  and  shape  ; some  of  the 
trumpets  are  bold,  widely  expanded,  and  beauti- 
fully re  flexed  at  the  margin  ; yothers,  again,  are 
intermediate  in  these  respects,  and  from  this 
they  gradually  taper  down,  as  it  were,  to  long 
cylindrical  trumpets,  and  small  in  proportion  ; 
the  greater  beauty,  of  course,  exists  among  the 
bolder  forms,  which,  if  they  were  amenable  to 
cultivation,  would  be  much  prized. 

N.  OBVALLARis  (the  Tenby  Daffodil). — The 
flowers  of  this  are  only  of  medium  size,  yet 
possessed  of  a wonderful  golden  hue  and  a sturdy 
habit  and  vigour  not  easily  surpassed  or  even 
e([ualled.  Its  compact  flowers  have  made  it  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  early  Daffodils,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
leading  markets  in  quantity  year  by  year.  A 
fairly  rich  loam  and  deep,  rather  inclined  to  be 
heavy  than  excessively  sandy  and  hot,  suits  this 
to  perfection,  and  if  planted  in  various  positions 
in  the  garden  a profusion  of  its  neat  blossoms 
may  be  had  for  a long  time.  Following  closely 
upon  this  one  we  have 

Golden  Spur  and  Henry  Irvino,  two  very 
line  varieties,  though  both  are  not  recpiired  in 
any  small  collection.  Golden  Spur,  however,  is 
by  far  the  handsomer  flower  ; the  length  of  the 
cup,  the  broadly  expanded  mouth,  the  deep  rich 
gold  of  the  trumpets,  combined  with  an  excep- 
l.ionally  vigorous  constitution,  are  points  fitting 
it  for  any  garden.  The  weakest  point  in  this 
noble  variety  is  a lack  of  substance  in  the 
perianth,  a shortcoming  extended  to  other  kinds 
- e.cf.,  princeps  and  Horsfieldi.  On  the  other 
hand,  Henry  Irving  beside  Golden  Spur  lacks 
colour;  whilepossessing  a bold  trumpet,  it  is  also 
deficient  in  its  perianth  divisions,  which  are  not 
generally  of  good  form  and  are  short  and  irregu- 
lar at  times  ; indeed,  in  these  respects  it  should 
be  regarded  with  the  forms  of  spurius,  to  which, 
in  fact,  it  belongs.  Fitted  for  association  with 
tho.se  just  named  is 

Ard-rii:ii,  or  Iiusir  Kino,  lloworiiig  at  the 
■same  time  here  as  < iolden  Spur.  This  variety 
does  not  in  all  soils  readily  reveal  its  true 
character,  and  to  obtain  fine  flowers  you  must 
first  have  obtained  some  large  bulbs.  This 
might  naturally  be  supposed  the  invariable 
rule,  and  to  some  extent  it  is,  but  not  absolutely, 

nian^  kinds  will  exhibit  their  true  character- 
isths*^  from  quite  .small  flowering  bulbs. 
Particularly  is  this  Ihc  case  witli  ornatus, 
obvallaris,  also  cernuus,  and  even  General 
Gordon  ; in  each  of  these  and  many  others  the 
jiroduce  of  small  bulbs  clearly  shows  its  own 
distinctive  features  ; while  in  the  case  of  Ard- 
Righ,  what  are  known  as  “ flowering”  bulbs  do 
not  show  especial  merit  in  the  first  year  ; while 
those  two  or  three  years  planted  reveal  a variety 
of  high  merit. 

Princeps  is  another  excellent  kind  to  be 
ranked  among  early  Daffodils,  a graceful  and 
useful  variety  for  cutting  or  for  exhibition, 
})roducing  flowers  also  with  remarkable  freedom 
from  established  bulbs.  Some  beds  of  this  have 
just  been  cleared,  many  of  the  bulbs  having 
produced  three  and  four  each,  while  exceptional 
ones  have  produced  tu'e  fio\\trs.  These  were 


flowering  bulbs  when  planted  in  the  autumn  of 
1889  and  have  not  since  been  disturbed,  and  I 
yet  incline  to  the  belief  that  many  Daffodils  are 
improved  by  being  left  undisturbed  for  a year 
or  two,  provided  always  they  are  healthy  and 
sound  when  planted  and  room  given  for  future 
development.  Another  first-class  kind  is 

General  Gordon  (known  also  as  spurius 
coronatus). — This  one  is  remarkable  for  its  size 
and  also  the  long,  broadly-expanded,  yellow 
trumpet  and  lighter  perianth  segments,  the 
latter  standing  boldly  out  and  much  imbricated. 

N.  VARiiroBMis  is  early  and  distinct  among 
miscellaneous  kinds  ; it  is  virtually  a bicolor, 
much  varied  in  form,  the  rim  of  the  cup  being 
beautifully  recurved. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  warn  those 
who  grow  these  for  cut  flowers  alone,  and 
particularly  those  living  near  London,  of  the 
mischief  caused  by  heavy  rains,  especially  after 
fogs  or  a continued  drought.  These  are  far 
more  injurious  than  daily  showers,  as  the  grit 
from  these  latter  may  easily  be  washed  off 
again  ; but  this  can  hardly  be  done  when  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain  succeeds  a week  or  ten 


if  totally  deprived  of  sunshine.  Tuberous 
Begonias  are  excellent  plants  for  house  decora- 
tion, continuing  to  bloom  from  May  or  .June  to 
the  end  of  October  if  well  cultivated.  'Ihc 
tubers  should  be  procured  at  once  and  iil.aced 
in  small,  well-drained  pots,  close  to  the  surface, 
where  tliey  will  soon  throw  out  shoots  if  kept 
a little  moist.  As  soon  as  tliey  make  growth 
()  inches  in  length  they  should  be  transferred  to 
slightly  larger  pots,  and  this  repotting  must  be 
done  several  times  during  the  summer  if  they 
are  to  keep  on  flowering,  as  they  will  cease  to 
produce  blooms  if  allowed  to  become  pot-bound. 
The  soil  should  be  richer  as  the  plants  increase 
in  size,  using  sandy  soil  with  a little  leaf-mould 
only  for  the  first  start.  They  must  have  an 
abundance  of  water,  and  shouhl  be  turned 
round  often  if  grown  in  a window.  They  will 
stand  well  in  the  house  if  given  plenty  of 
morning  sunshine  ; they  are  better  without  the 
hot  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun.  Double  Begonias 
are  usually  selected  for  pot-work,  but  some  of 
the  single  varieties  are  also  Very  beautiful. 
“J.  F.”  can  also  have  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
(“Geraniums”)  of  a handsome  type,  lb  flower 
throughout  the  summer 
with  nice  plants  of 
Heliotrope.  “ Bouquet 
Parfait”  is  a charming 
variety,  which  (if  the 
blossoms  are  kept,  cut 
off  as  soon  as  faded)  will 
bloom  for  many  months. 

A few  good  Ferns  and 
foliage-plants  should  be 
added  for  use  in  dark 
corners.  Palms,  Aspi- 
distras, India  - rubber 
(Ficus  elasticus),  and 
Pteris  Ferns  stand  the 
dry  house  atmosphere 
best,  and  will  be  found 
invaluable  for  decora- 
tion, for  flowering 
plants  always  look  their 
best  when  set  off  by 
good  foliace. — I.  L.  R. 

1.53.  — Window  - 
boxes.  —The  only 
])lants  which  would 
grow  constantly  in  these 
window-boxes  are  Se- 
dums,  which  reriuire 
scarcely  any  soil  if  kept 
damp.  Sedum  carneum 
variegatum would  make 
a pretty  edging  to  them, 
trailing  over,  and  a 
Yellow  Sedum  might  be 
selected  for  the  back. 
Or  Portulacas  might  be 
tried ; these  are  very 
lovely  and  bright,  and 
prefer  a sunny,  dry 
place  such  as  this  must 
be.  Dwarf  Tropreolums, 
too,  might  do  for 
.some  time,  especially  if 
mulched  with  fresh  soil 
over  their  roots  about 
.Inly.  The  “Crystal  Palace”  type  should  be 
selected.  Ruby  king,  or  Crystal  Palace  Gem 
(pale-sulphur,  blotched  with  maroon),  with  the 
King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  a most  brilliant-scarlet 
variety  with  deep-bronze  foliage.  A mixed 
packet  of  seed  will  give  a great  variety  of  tint 
and  foliage,  and  the  flowers  are  sure  to  be  har- 
monious with  each  other.  They  might  be  sown 
at  once,  using  an  edging  of  Sedum  carneum 
variegatum,  with  the  Tropieolums  (or  Portu- 
lacas, if  preferred)  for  the  rest  of  the  box. 
Regular  rvatering,  and  a covering  of  damp  Moss 
over  the  soil,  will  help  the  plants  much  to  with- 
stand the  heat  of  summer. — L.  R. 

18-2.  — A window-screen.  — Reflected 
sunlight  will  not  be  too  much  for  ordinary 
Ferns  of  the  greenhouse  section,  nor  yet  for 
many  of  the  cool-house  Orchids,  though  Masde- 
vallias  would  be  better  without  it,  and  a few 
others.  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  (a  lovelv 
white  Orchid,  which  can  now  be  had  in  bloom  , 
Cypripedium  insigne  (the  Slipper  Orchid  , 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Oncidiuia 
incurvum,  with  exquisite  rose-tinted  tloweis, 
and  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  are  all  snitablts 
Orchids  for  a start,  and  “ S,  S.”  should  cci - 
tainly  put  an  outside  creeper  to  keep  out  luo.-b 
; of  the  western  sunshine  in  summer.  For  tluj 


Dattndils  an-.ui;,o(l  witli  flowering-branches  of  Berberis. 


days’  dry  weather,  for  then  the  atmospihere  is 
more  fully  charged  with  soot,  which  the  first 
heavy  rain  brings  down  with  it,  and  all  flowers 
that  are  expanding  will  be  much  damaged 
thereby.  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  it  is  so 
adhesive  that  nothing  will  remove  it.  Even 
successive  rains  avail  nothing,  and  it  is  better 
to  try  and  prevent  it  rather  than  attempt  to 
cure.  The  only  thing  that  occurs  to  my  mind 
is  to  keep  the  flowers  gatheied,  provided  they 
are  required  in  a cut  state.  Gardeners  in 
private  places,  however,  should  never  bo  with- 
out a few  ])ots  of  these  lovely  flowers  in  the 
conservatory  at  this  time,  growing  them  cool 
and  allowing  plenty  of  root  room,  for  in  such 
places  their  fullest  worth  may  be  realised  and 
the  purity  of  their  flowers  considerably 
enhanced.  The  larger  Daffodils  are  very  suit- 
able for  arranging  in  vases  as  in  the  illustration, 
where  N.  maximus,  bicolor,  Horsfieldi,  &c., 
are  arranged  with  flowering-branches  of 
Berberis.  E. 


150.— House-plants.— These  plants,  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  bloom  for  some  time, 
must  be  kept  in  a wdndow,  or  else  placed  out-of- 
doors  in  summer  during  the  morning  hours,  as 
no  plant.T  can  produce  blossoms  satisfactorily 
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jjurpose  the  Japanese  Hop  (lluniuliis  japoiiiciis) 
is  verj’  useful,  being  of  very  (piick  growth,  if 
sown  now  in  open  ground.  Tropieoluni  cana- 
riense,  if  given  good  soil,  will  also  eover  the 
glass  quickly,  and  look  very  bright  through  it, 
with  its  delicate  wreaths  of  yellow  blossoms. 
Convolvulus  major  will  add  to  the  beauty  seen 
through  the  outer  glass  during  the  autumn 
months,  but  eannot  be  relied  on  for  shade  early 
in  the  season.  The  double  Pink  Bell-bind,  a 
hardy  Convolvulus  of  great  beauty,  is  a good 
permanent  creeper  for  giving  thick  shade  in 
summer ; it  dies  back  each  winter,  when  it 
should  be  top-dressed,  and  it  will  then  throw  up 
most  graceful  wreaths  early  in  summer. 
Orchids  should  be  procured  in  baskets  (well 
established)  at  once,  and  hung  in  the  window- 
screen  with  strong  wire,  giving  them  plenty  of 
damp  below  during  the  summer.  They  may  be 
kept  rather  drier  in  winter,  though  ne^'e^  dust- 
dry  ; the  Oncidium,  especially,  will  need  care 
in  watering.  ' The  whole  basket  which  contains 
the  piece  of  wood  on  which  it  grows  should  be 
dipped  into  tepid  water  occasionally.  With 
regard  to  temperature,  this  should  be  kept  up 
to  48  degs.  to  50  degs.  in  winter,  and  certainly 
it  must  not  go  below  45  dogs,  during  the  night, 
with  a rise  in  the  day  according  to  the  sun- 
shine ; and  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  the 
sun-heat  can  be  utilised  to  keep  up  the  tempera- 
ture, no  lire-heat  being  needed  after  the  frosty 
nights  have  gone,  until  they  come  again. 
“ >S.  8.”  will  soon  learn  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture by  opening  the  top  light  in  the  morning 
about  nine,  and  shutting  about  four  o’clock  in 
summer,  earlier  at  night  as  the  autumn  pro- 
gresses, and  later  in  the  morning,  lighting  the 
lamp  whenever  the  temperature  appears  to  be 
getting  too  low — i.e.,  below  50  degs.,  and  regu- 
lating this,  too,  by  a higher  or  lower  flame, 
always  allowing  plenty  of  oil  to  last  through  a 
winter  night. — I.  L.  R. 

204.  — Plants  for  window-boxes.  — 
There  is  nothing  that  will  flower  continuously 
all  through  the  spring  and  summer  in  window- 
boxes.  Tufted  Pansies  or  Violas  would  give  as 
much  satisfaction  as  anything,  but  when  the 
hot  days  of  July  came  there  would  be  a falling- 
off,  though  something  could  be  done  with  rich 
top-dressing  and  liquid-manure.  Better  have 
two  sets  of  boxes,  one  for  spring,  to  be  filled 
with  Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots,  Violas,  and 
I’rimroses,  and  the  other  set,  to  be  furnished  in 
May  with  “ ( Jeraniums,”  Paris  Daisies,  Helio- 
trope, and  things  of  like  character.  — F.  H. 

There  arc  many  kinds  of  plants  suitable 

for  window-boxes.  You  can  do  better  than  use 
Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
Mine.  Crousse  for  hanging  over  the  sides.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  in  variety.  Lobelias,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  and  such  things.  A good  climber  for 
running  up  each  side  of  the  window  is  the 
Canary  Creeper  ('Tropreolum  canariense),  which 
grows  very  (juickly  from  seeds,  being  an  annual, 
and  the  wealth  of  light-green  foliage  and  bright- 
yellow  flowers  is  pleasing.  Creeping  Jenny  may 
also  be  used.  See  recent  replies  to  a similar 
subject  in  Cardemng. — C.  T. 

169.  -India-rubber-plant.  — This  plant 
can  be  easily  made  into  a handsome  object  again 
by  the  following  plan,  which  should  be  carried 
out  at  once,  but  needs  a warm  greenhouse, 
although  it  is  possible  that  a little  later  on  (say 
at  the  beginning  of  June)  it  might  be  done  in  a 
sunny  window,  close  to  the  glass,  with  success. 
A 4-inch  or  5-inoh  pot  must  be  sawn  in  half 
(choosing  a dark-red  pot,  which  is  usually  softer 
than  a light-tinted,  hard-baked  one),  and  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  can  be  filed  till  it  is  large 
enough  for  the  stem  of  the  j)lant  at  the  same 
time.  The  plant  must  then  be  cut  half  through, 
at  about  18  inches  from  the  top,  just  below  a 
good  e}’e,  and  slit  up  a couple  of  inches  (as 
though  it  were  a Carnation  to  be  layered), 
placing  a small  smooth  stone  between  the  slit 
to  keep  it  open,  and  powdering  the  cut  profusely 
with  finel3'-po^vdered  charcoal.  The  two  halves 
of  the  pot  are  then  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  stem  and  bound  together  with  wire,  so  as  to 
have  the  slit  stem  half-waj’  down  in  this  pot, 
when  drainage  can  be  laid  at  the  bottom  (small 
crocks  covered  with  Moss),  and  the  slit  part  of 
the  stem  surrounded  with  a light  compost  of 
leaf-mould,  sand,  charcoal,  and  loam,  sprinkling 
plenty  of  sand  and  charcoal  round  the  slit  in 
doing  this,  and  covering  the  surface  with  a 
mulch  of  Moss.  All  that  has  now  to  be  done  is 


to  keep  the  top  pot  damp  as  well  as  the  lower 
one  in  which  the  original  roots  are,  and  in  about 
ten  weeks  the  roots  should  bo  produced  from 
the  slit  in  the  top  pot.  When  they  can  bo  seen 
by  gently  scraping  away  a little  of  the  surface- 
soil,  a little  richer  to])-drcssing  may  be  added, 
and  the  stem  which  comes  out  of  the  hole  should 
be  again  cut  slightly  (below  the  upper  pot)  on 
the  opposite  side  from  the  original  slit,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  but  a very  little  sap  being  passed  up 
to  the  top.  This  will  make  the  upper  plant 
seize  on  the  richer  soil  provided,  and  hasten 
root-forming,  and  when  the  roots  show  through 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
pot,  the  plant  can  be  severed  entirely',  and  soon 
after  repotted  into  a 7-inch  pot.  The  lower 
part  will  shoot,  and  can  be  repotted  when  the 
growth  is  a few  inches  long.  The  sawn  pot 
used  to  strike  the  top  of  the  plant  should  be 
made  secure  by  strong  wires  to  the  wall,  or  else 
supported  on  a small  platform  of  wood,  nailed  on 
the  top  of  stout,  firm  stakes  until  the  plant  can 
be  detached  entirely. — J.  L.  R. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

WINTER  VEGETABLES. 

Foke.most  among  these  I would  place  Jeru 
Salem  Artichokes,  than  which  no  more  reliable 
winter  vegetable  can  bo  grown  with  so  little 
trouble.  They  very  frequently  find  their  way 
to  the  table  of  the  wealthier  classes,  but  are 
verj^  rarel}'  seen  in  the  gardens  or  on  the  tables 


of  the  owners  of  medium-sized  places.  They  are 
easily  cooked,  and,  if  properly  served,  prove  a 
most  agreeable  change  to  the  usual  routine.  At 
a tithe  dinner  which  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  recently  most  of  the  farmers  present 
were  agreeably  surprised  with  the  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  as  sent  to  the  table  by  a good  cook, 
and  I must  say  they  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
all  who  tried  them.  They  were  cooked  after 
the  following  recipe  : Trim  and  wash  the  Arti- 
chokes ; cut  off  the  end  of  each  quite  flat,  and 
trim  the  other  end  into  a point.  Boil  them  in 
milk  and  water,  and  lift  them  out  the  moment 
they  are  done.  Drain  and  place  them  upright 
in  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  served, 
and  serve  with  either  good  white  or  rich 
bhchamel  sauce.  They  are  also  very  nice  mashed 
and  made  into  rather  thick  fritters,  and  Arti- 
choke chips,  made  and  cooked  exactlj’  as 
I’otatoes  are  often  treated,  give  a good  varietj'. 
The  attention  of  raisers  of  novelties  is  being 
turned  to  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  plant  and  raise  less  deep-ej’ed 
tubers,  a white-skinned  variety  having  been 
also  recentlj'  brought  into  prominence.  This 
vegetable  will  stand  more  rough  treatment  than 
almost  any  other  kind,  but  it  pays  well  for  fair 
treatment. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  are  fairl}'  popular, 
but  probablj-  will  be  more  appreciated  this 
winter  than  for  some  time  past.  There  are  six 
or  more  n'aj’s  of  preparing  these  for  the  table, 
and  in  good  hands  a very  tempting  dish  can  be 
formed.  They  are  not  often  sent  to  the  table 
in  a fried  state,  but  they  are  very  tasty  when 
prepared  after  this  recipe  : Wash  and  scrape  off 
the  dark  outside  skin  of  the  roots,  cut  them  into 
' lengths  of  3 inches  or  4 inches  ; boil  them  till 


tender  ; then  drain  them.  Make  some  French 
batter  ; throw  the  bits  of  Salsafy  into  it  ; take 
them  out  separately  and  fry  them  a light  brown  ; 
drain  well  from  the  fat,  sprinkle  a little  salt 
over  them,  and  dish  (piickly.  Scorzonera  is  some- 
what more  bitter  than  Salsafy,  and  after  being 
scraped  should  be  soaked  in  water  nearly  or 
quite  two  hours  prior  to  cooking.  Both  vege- 
tables are  raised  from  seed  much  the  same  as 
Carrots,  a few  rows  giving  enough  roots  for 
occasional  use  throughout  the  winter.  Whether 
Stachys  tuberifera,  or  “Spirals,”  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  will  ever  become  popular  is 
doubtful.  Its  requirements  arc  of  the  simplest 
character,  but  as  yet  it  finds  little  or  no  favour 
with  any  of  the  cooks  that  to  my  knowledge 
have  been  supplied  with  it.  A dearth  of  other 
winter  vegetables  may  induce  them  to  take  a 
little  more  trouble  with  the  queer  little  twisted 
tubers,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  shrivel  up 
as  heretofore  in  the  vegetable  drawers. 

Paesnifs  are  what  may  be  termed  a poor 
man’s  vegetable,  but  why  they  should  be 
excluded  from  the  tables  of  the  wealthier  classes 
is  not  easily  determined,  unless  it  is  because 
they  are  not  sufficiently  “ high-class.”  Unfortu- 
natclj’  both  for  employers  and  gardeners,  cooks 
will  not,  as  a rule,  take  much  trouble  with 
vegetables,  these  being  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  underlings,  very  many  of  whom  cannot 
cook  a Potato  properly,  and  fail  completcU' 
with  I’arsnips.  If,  instead  of  slicing  up  the  latter, 
thej’  cooked  them  whole  in  a small  quantity  of 
Avater  only  and  till  thej’  were  thoroughly  tender. 


this  not  being  accomplished  much  under  one  and 
a half  hours,  a very  wholesome  and  excellent 
disli  wouhl  be  the  result.  Should,  they  not  meet 
with  approval  served  just  as  cooked,  I’arsnip- 
fritters  would  most  probably  find  favour.  The 
recipe  for  the  latter,  and  which  I have  frequently' 
seen  acted  upon,  is  as  follows  : Take  three  large 
Parsnips  and  boil  them  till  tender  ; peel  them 
and  mash  them  very  finely  ; add  a teaspoonful 
of  flour,  one  well-beaten  egg,  and  salt  to  taste. 
Make  the  mixture  into  small  cakes  with  a 
spoon,  and  fry  them  on  both  sides  a delicate 
brown  in  good  dripping  or  butter.  Serve  them 
up  very  hot  and  piled  upon  the  dish.  Accord- 
ing to  my  experience.  Parsnip-fritters  thus  pre- 
pared form  quite  a delicate,  tempting  dish,  and 
if  more  often  served  would  greatly  add  to  the 
popularitj'  of  this  extremelj'  hardy  and  very 
easily  grown  winter  vegetable. 

Caerot.s  and  Onions  are  not  nearly  so  often 
served  as  a vegetable  on  the  dining- tabic  as 
they  might  well  be,  and  this,  again,  I blame  the 
cooks  for.  Half  cooked  thej-  are  i^ositively  un- 
wholesome to  manj’  people,  but  if  boiled  tillthej- 
are  thoroughly  tender  the  case  is  very’ different. 
Bj'  selecting  medium-sized  to  small  roots  of 
Carrots  and  boiling  them  whole  from  one  to 
two  hours,  according  to  their  size,  they  woidd 
turn  out  fit  to  eat,  proving  very  tender  and 
sweet  instead  of  hard  and  indigestible,  as  thej' 
too  often  are  xvhen  hurriedly  cooked.  By  a 
little  good  management  tender  j'oung  roots  can 
be  had  nearly  or  quite  all  the  j'ear  round. 
Onions  also  should  be  uncut,  only  the  outer 
coats  being  removed  prior  to  boiling  in  gravy  or 
a little  water,  the-  former  preferably.  Boiled 
till  they  are  perfectly  tender  the  flavour  is  mild 
and  delicate.  Nor  are  Leeks  so  much  esteemed 
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as  a vegetable  as  they  ought  to  be.  They  rank 
among  the  hardiest  of  vegetables,  and  can  be 
most  simply  grown.  Their  sole  use  in  many 
kitchens  is  for  flavouring  soups,  but  properly 
cooked  they  form  an  excellent  dish,  especially 
if  prepared  and  served  as  advised  in  the  case  of 
Onions. 

Celkriac,  again,  is  much  neglected,  few  using 
the  roots  for  other  than  flavouring  soups.  If, 
however,  they  were  boiled  till  quite  tender  in  a 
little  soup  or  gravy,  they  would  form  a really 
excellent  vegetable,  the  flavour  being  distinct 
and  pleasing.  They  are  also  very  good  when 
boiled  and  serv'ed  up  with  white  sauce,  as 
recommended  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes. I consider  Celeriac,  or  Turnip-rooted 
Celery,  one  of  our  best  winter  vegetables,  and 
if  the  improved  Continental  varieties  were  more 
generally  obtainable  and  grown  in  this  country 
they  might  become  much  more  popular  than  at 
present.  It  can  be  kept  during  the  winter 
under  cover  in  common  with  Carrots  and  other 
roots.  Turnips  need  no  eulogy  from  me,  and  I 
will  merely  state  that  those  who  appreciate  a 
tender,  white-fleshed,  mild-flavoured  variety 
should  grow  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  exten- 
sively. 

Ordinary  Celery  can  be  cooked  and  served 
as  a vegetable  in  at  least  six  different  ways,  and 
it  ought  to  figure  on  the  dining-table  in  a cooked 
state  very  frequently  in  winter.  It  may  be 
treated  much  the  same  as  Seakale,  care  being 
taken  to  boil  the  best  portion  of  each  “stick” 
only  and  till  perfectly  tender,  serving  on  toast 
with  white  sauce.  Celery,  whether  it  is  to  be 
cooked  or  sent  to  the  table  in  a raw  state, 
ought  to  be  placed  in  water  for  a short 
time  only,  water  having  a most  hardening 
effect  upon  it,  yet  I have  seen  it  in  the 
butler’s  pantry  for  hours  together  in  a tub  of 
water.  Celery  with  cream  is  decidedly  good 
prepared  after  this  recipe  : Cut  the  white  part 
of  three  sticks  of  Celery  into  lengths  of  about 
3 inches,  boil  it  till  quite  tender,  and  strain  the 
water  from  it.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
and  strain  them  into  half-a-jiint  of  cream  ; 
season  with  a little  s-alt.  Put  this  and  the 
Celery  into  a stew-pan,  and  place  it  over  the 
fire  till  it  boils  and  becomes  thick,  and  then  send 
it  to  table  on  toast. 

Cardoons  are  not  much  grown,  and  they 
certainly  require  more  room  and  labour  than  the 
owners  of  most  small  gardens  can  afford  to 
devote  to  them.  They  prove  of  good  service  in 
some  establishments,  but  it  is  not  every  cook 
that  can  succeed  in  sending  them  to  the  table  in 
a tempting  condition.  The  following  would  be 
found  a simple  recipe  ; Cut  away  the  coarse 
outside  of  the  Cardoon,  wash  it  free  from  dirt, 
and  lay  it  in  cold  water  to  liarden  ; then  boil  it 
in  milk  and  water  till  tender,  drain  it  on  the 
back  of  a sieve,  cut  each  stalk  in  two,  place  it 
in  a vegetable  dish,  and  pour  white  sauce  over 
it.  H. 


GOURDS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Gourds  are  sun-loving  subjects,  and  luxuriate  in 
warm  spots.  Cold,  damp  soils  are  unsuitable 
for  their  roots,  and  shade  and  cold  windy 


draughts  check  the  development  of  leaves  and 
fruit;  but  there  are  situations  in  most  gardens 
in  which  they  maybe  grown  to  the  highest  state 
of  perfection.  Their  squatty  or  scandent  habits 
adapt  them  for  adorning  ugly  mounds,  or  draping 
bare  trellises,  arbours,  verandahs,  or  any  place 
which  it  is  desired  to  embellish  with  luxuriant 


leaves  and  diversified  forms  of  grotes(|ue  fruits. 
The  more  varieties  wliich  can  be  grown  the  better, 
as  they  differ  so  mucli  from  each  other,  especially 
in  the  shape  of  the  fruits,  and  a good  collec- 
tion of  them  possesses  a large  amount  of  interest. 
It  is  too  frecjuently  the  case  that  Gourds,  like 
Vegetable  Marrows,  are  grown  in  odd  corners  or 
on  the  tops  of  manure-heaps,  where  their  attrac- 
tions are  hidden  and  their  crops  lost.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  conceal  places  of  this  kind,  but  this 
might  be  done  with  something  less  ornamental 
than  the  Gourd,  and  if  a few  of  those  who  have 
opportunities  of  growing  them  would  only  give 
them  a place  in  their  dressed  grounds  and  let 
them  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  choicest 
forms  of  vegetation,  the  value  of  Gourds  as 
decorative  subjects  would  soon  be  generally 
recognised.  Pleasure-grounds,  and  not  kitchen 
gardens,  are  the  right  places  for  them.  In 
planting  them  anywhere  stiff'  soils  and 
wet  spots  must  be  avoided.  When  the 
soil  is  not  naturally  light  and  rich  stations 
should  be  prepared  for  them,  and  in  doing  this 
we  would  always  put  a barrow-load  or  two  of 
rough  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  mounds  on 
which  they  are  to  be  grown,  as  this  insures  the 
roots  being  kept  in  a sweet,  healthy  state. 
Each  plant  should  have  at  least  two  barrow-loads 
of  soil  to  grow  in,  and  this  should  consist  of  three 
parts  light  loam  and  one  of  half-decayed  manure. 
The  smaller  fruited  varieties  might  have  less 
soil  than  this,  but  where  space  will  admit  of  it, 
they  need  not  be  too  much  restricted,  as  their 
greatest  attractions  only  develop  themselves 
under  liberal  treatment.  When  they  are  turned 
out  of  the  pots  to  be  planted,  the  balls  of  soil 
and  roots  which  are  attached  to  each  should  not 
be  disturbed,  and  after  planting  they  should  be 
thoroughly  watered.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow  they  must  be  looked  at  frequently  to  tie 
the  shoots  to  some  kind  of  support,  and  when 
the  fruits  form,  should  the  larger-sized  ones  be 
those  of  the  climbing  kinds,  the  fruit  must  be 
tied  in  nets  or  have  something  put  under  them 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  off.  During  warm 
weather  large  quantities  of  water  must  be  given 
them,  and  any  plants  bearing  very  heavy  crops 
of  fruit  will  be  benefited  by  li(piid-manure. 
Where  the  main  object  is  to  secure  big  fruits, 
a large  mound  of  rich  soil  may  be  given 
them,  and  plenty  of  liquid  is  necessary  to 
mature  those  monstrous  fruits  which  we  some- 
times see  in  seedsmen’s  windows.  Some  of  those 
I have  known  to  attain  a weight  of  200  lb., 
but  while  such  are  astonishing,  they  are  not  so 
interesting  as  the  smaller  varied  and  richly 
coloured  fruits.  Occasionally  the  fruits  of  some 
varieties  are  shy  in  forming,  and  when  this  is 
observed  they  can  generally  be  fixed  by  ferti- 
lising the  female  flowers  with  the  male  blossoms. 
Besides  being  ornamental  in  leaf  and  fruit,  many 
of  the  Gourds  are  valuable  and  delieious  vege- 
tables, but  their  uses  in  this  way  appear  to  be 
but  little  understood.  According  to  many 
authorities  in  bygone  days,  thej"  must  have  been 
looked  on  as  a staple  article  of  food,  and  they 
might  still  be  utilised  in  this  way.  If  used 
when  young  and  tender  they  are  equally  good 
as  any  Vegetable  Marrow,  and  all  of  them  may 
be  cooked  in  the  same  way.  When  the  fruits 
are  allowed  to  ripen,  they  may  be  gathered 
liefore  frost  has  injured  them,  and  preserved  for 
use  throughout  the  winter.  I have  fre- 
quently kept  them  in  the  fruit  room  tlu'oughout 
the  winter,  but  when  they  are  kept  until  the 
new  crop  comes  in  they  rc(iuire  to  be  stored  in 
a dry  place,  suspended  in  a net.  In  some 
seasons,  when  fruit  for  preserving  has  been 
scarce.  Vegetable  Marrows  lia\e  been  recom- 
mended as  a substitute  for  making  jam,  and 
Gourds  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose,  espe- 
cially the  Sicilian  or  Citron  variety.  Two 
excellent  Gourds  are  hei’e  figured.  J. 


227.— Salsafy  and  Scorzonera.— The  roots  of 
both  these  plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  .so  that  the  frost 
could  not  be  to  blame.  I always  have  mine  in  the  ground 
(clayey)  until  required  for  use,  and  they  are  invariably 
good.  Scorzonera  is  more  liable  to  “bolt"  than  Salsafy, 
hence  should  be  sown  later.  The  end  of  April  is  time 
enough. — B.  C.  R. 

I quite  expect  it  was  the  plants  that  ran 

to  seed  that  got  soft  and  unfit  for  use.  The 
cause  of  the  plants  running  to  seed  was  from  too 
early  sowing.  If  you  wait  until  the  middle  of 
May  before  sowing  you  will  find  few,  if  any,  run 
to  seed.  To  make  up  the  apparent  loss  of  tinie 
in  sowing,  give  the  plants  more  room  to  grow. 
The  rows  should  be  20  inches  apart,  and  the 
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plants  thinned  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enougli  to  ) foot  from  plants  to  j)lant.  Neither 
of  these  vegetables  re<(uire  a rich  ground,  as  a 
rich  soil  causes  the  roots  to  come  forked,  and 
then  they  are  not  of  so  much  value. — J.  C.  C. 

203.— Crossing  Potatoes. —This  is  a 
rather  delicate  operation,  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction being  small,  and  the  style  in  particular. 
Wait  until  the  blossoms,  which  are  almost 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  Tomatoes,  are  fully 
expanded,  and  choosing  a fine  day  (I  use  the 
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point  of  a pin)  the  vase-shaped  set  of  anthers 
that  surround  the  pistil  of  one  or  more  flowers 
on  the  plant  that  is  to  be  the  male  parent.  On 
the  inner  surface  of  each  anther  you  will  see  the 
pollen,  which  must  be  quite  dry  and  “free.’ 
Fill  a small  camel-hair  pencil  with  it,  and  trans- 
fer it  to  the  stigmas  of  flowers  on  the  other  or 
female  parent,  marking  each  one  operated  upon. 
If  great  nicety  is  required,  the  anthers  should 
be  removed  from  each  of  the  flowers  on  the 
female  parent  plant  previously,  so  as  to  prevent 
self-fertilisation  taking  place. — B.  C.  R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

REPOTTING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  warmer  weather  is  causing  these  plants  to 
make  rapid  progre.°s,  and  a shift  onwards  will 
soon  be  needed.  From  the  small  pots  it  is 
advisable  to  those  of  two  sizes — 5-inch  and 
6-inch.  Of  course,  the  largest  size  are  meant 
for  the  strongest  plants.  The  pots  should  be 
thoroughly  washed,  and  drained  by  placing  a 
large  piece  of  potsherd  over  the  hole,  with  a few 
small  pieces  around  it.  Over  this  put  a cover- 
ing of  the  rough  portion  of  the  compost,  and 
ram  it  down  level  with  a stout  stick.  I use  a 
piece  of  a broom-handle,  about  a foot  long,  and 
also  a narrow  bit  of  wood  to  make  the  soil  firm 
around  the  old  ball.  Firm  potting  is  most  essen- 
tial. Acapitalcompost  is  made  by  mixingabushel 
of  fibry  loam,  that  of  a yellow  colour  may  be 
depended  upon  is  good  in  quality.  A peck  of 
leaf-mould,  the  same  of  rotten  manure,  and 
2 lb.  of  bone-meal.  Be  sure  that  the  plants  in 
small  pots  receive  a good  watering  a couple  of 
hours  or  so  before  the  shift.  If  this  is  not  done, 
some  damage  to  the  roots  is  certain,  for  when  in 
a dry  state  they  do  not  part  readily  from  the 
sides  of  the  pots.  The  plants  being  well  under 
the  eye,  tliis  is  a good  opportunity  to  examine 
them  for  green-fly.  If  there  is  the  slightest 
sign  of  any,  dust  the  leaves  and  stems  with 
Tobacco-powder  before  returning  them  to  the 
frame.  A little  stick  to  each  plant  will  tend  to 
neatness  and  keep  the  same  in  an  upright 
position.  After  the  potting  is  done  do  not  give 
any  water  at  the  roots  for  a few  days  ; but 
instead,  just  sprinkle  the  leaves  morning  and 
evening.  Keep  the  frames  applied  with  less 
air,  too,  which  will  assist  the  plants  to  recover 
the  check  of  repotting  quickly.  After  a few 
days  gradually  bring  on  a hardy  growth  by 
covering  the  frames  with  glass  only  at  night- 
time, or  to  keep  off  heavy  rains  and  cold  winds. 

H.  S.  L. 


207.— Soil  for  Chrysanthemums.— 

Loam  is  the  principal  ingredient  to  be  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums  for  any 
purpose,  and  at  any  stage  of  their  growth. 
Loam,  as  it  is  called,  is  composed  of  the  top  spit 
of  an  old  pasture,  or  from  the  roadside,,  It  is 
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cut  in  thickness  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
Hbroits  roots  of  the  (frass.  In  some  places 
where  the  roots  run  deeply  d indies  is  not  too 
much,  in  others  1 1,  inches  is  sufficient.  It  should 
be  cut  just  sufficiently  long  for  the  Grass  to 
decay  before  using,  stacking  it  in  a heap  to 
hasten  decay.  If  the  turf  is  taken  from  poor 
light  land,  such  as  where  the  subsoil  is  composed 
of  chalk  or  sand,  more  manure  is  required  than 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  richer,  owing  to  its 
being  heavier  in  texture.  If  fresh  loam  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  most  fibry  of  what  has 
previously  been  employed  for  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers, or  other  plants  shouhl  be  prepared 
by  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  soil 
by  sifting  it  through  a fine  sieve,  rejecting  what 
passes  through.  Some  amateurs  cannot  obtain 
fresh  loam,  lienee  my  referring  to  the  use  of  that 
which  has  been  once  employed.  If  the  latter 
kind  must  be  employed  add  one  quarter  of  a 
part  more  of  the  ingredients  I will  name  for  the 
fresh  loam.  To  three  parts  of  loam  add  one  part 
of  the  materials  from  a spent  Mushroom-bed ; 
failing  this,  collect  some  fresh  horse-droppings, 
throwing  them  into  a heap  to  ferment,  turning 
them  over  once  to  allow  of  the  rank  heat  and 
steam  to  evaporate,  thus  rendering  them  more 
“ sweet but  do  not  allow  the  heap  to  ferment 
too  long,  so  as  to  rob  the  manure  of  its  aninionia- 
cal  virtue,  which  is  really  the  most  nutritious 
part  ill  the  manure.  Add  also  one  part  of  the 
half-decayed  leaves,  some  crushed  charcoal  and 
wood-ashes,  according  to  the  texture  of  the 
loam — heavy  or  light,  adding  sharp  silver-sand 
also  in  proportion  for  the  same  reason.  Add 
1 lb.  of  Thomson’s,  or  2 lb.  ofinnes’  Vine  Manure 
to  every  bushel  of  the  prepared  compost,  adding 
also  one  5-inch  potful  of  soot  to  every  four 
bushels  of  the  finally  prepared  mixture.  The 
soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots  ; if  it 
is  light  in  character  make  it  more  firm.  The 
object  of  firm  potting  is  to  induce  short-jointed 
and  solid  growth  to  be  made.  The  soil  should 
be  in  a moist  state,  neither  wet  nor  dry  ; the 
roots  take  (piickly  to  it  when  in  this  state. — 
E.  Molyneux. 

20C.-  Manure  for  Chrysanthemums.— 2 lb.  of 

Ictheniic  guano  will  be  sufficient  for  1 bushel  of  prepared 
compost  for  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  same  (juantity  of 
Bentley’s  will  suffice  for  every  bushel  of  soil.  — E. 
MOLYNSrX. 


ORCHIDS. 

BURLINGTONIA  FRAGRAN8. 

Yes,  this  is  the  species  sent  by  “ J.  Green,  ’ 
known  by  the  above  name,  and  the  flowers  are 
said  to  fill  the  forests  in  its  native  place  with 
their  delightful  odour  ; these  blossoms  are  pure- 
white,  streaked  along  the  centre  with  yellow. 
The  genus  Burlingtonia  has  recently  been 
turned  over  to  “ Rodriguezia,”  and  however 
right  that  may  have  been,  I do  not  think  it  riglit 
to  liave  included  B.  fragrans  with  B.  venusta, 
for  although  there  is  no  remarkable  difference 
to  be  found  in  the  two  plants,  except  that 
the  flowers  of  B.  fragrans  are  double  the  size  of 
B.  venusta,  and  it  has  withal  such  a powerful 
odour  of  May-blossom,  of  which  the  other  kind 
is  quite  destitute,  that  no  one  could  fail  in 
dintinguishing  them  with  their  eyes  shut,  and 
therefore  I retain  the  old  Lindleyan  name  for 
this  Orchid.  It  is  a kind  which  grows 
well  in  a hanging-basket  or  pan  ; it  will  also 
grow  upon  blocks  of  wood,  but  in  the  latter 
case  the  plants  require  much  more  attention  in 
the  matter  of  watering,  for  if  allowed  to  get  dry 
at  the  roots  their  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall 
a.way,  which  gives  them  a very  distressed 
a.ppearance.  A very  moist  atmosphere  during 
the  growing  season  is  quite  indispensable  to 
their  well-being,  therefore  thorough  drainage  is 
necessary.  In  potting  use  for  soil  clean  and 
well  picked  Sphagnum  Moss  only.  Restrict 
the  water  supply  in  the  wintcr-time,  but  do  not 
let  them  be  thoroughly  dry  at  any  season.  Grow 
them  in  the  Cattleya- house. 

Matt.  Bhamble. 


ONCIDIUM  INCURVUM. 

“ Ox'CiDiUM  ” writes  that  he  has  never  grown 
this  species  before,  and  he  asks  for  a few  hints 
respecting  if?  This  plant  is  also  called  O.  albo- 
violaceum,  from  the  colour  of  its  flowers.  The 
scapes  begin  to  push  up  very  early  in  the  summer 


months,  but  the  flowers  themselves  are  never 
seen  till  the  late  autumn  or  winter,  and  they 
last  long  in  full  beauty.  The  flowers  are  not 
large,  but  they  are  borne  in  dense  spikes,  each 
some  2 feet  or  3 feet  in  height,  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  transversly  banded  with  purple, 
tinged  with  red,  the  lip  itself  being  pure-white, 
and  they  are  strongly  and  gratefully  scented. 
This  plant,  when  well  grown  and  flowered, 
makes  a grand  specimen,  and  should  be  added 
to  every  collection. 

O.  INCURVUM-ALBUM  is  a supei'b  variety  of  the 
typical  plant  w'hich  has  been  introduced  about 
ten  years,  and  still  remains  rare  in  our  collec- 
tions. The  grow’th  of  this  is  similar  to  the 
typical  plant,  and,  indeed,  it  differs  in  nothing 
else  but  in  the  flowers  being  of  the  purest 
snowy-white.  This  blooms  like  the  tj’pe  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  and  it  lasts  long  in 
full  beauty  ; indeed,  the  variety  is  a perfect 
picture.  This  Oncidium  requires  to  be  grown 
in  the  cool-house  with  the  Odontoglossums.  It 
likes  pot-culture  if  the  pots  are  w'ell 
drained,  and  it  also  likes  to  be  slightly 
potted  above  the  pot’s  rim,  using 

for  soil,  upland  peat-fibre,  from  which  most  of 
the  fine  soil  has  been  shaken  or  beaten  out, 
mixed  with  this  a third  part  of  chopped  Sphag- 
num Moss.  In  potting  use  some  sharp  silver  sand 
— the  Bedfordshire  sand  being  by  far  the  best — 
press  the  soil  down  firmly,  and  supply  liberally 
with  water.  It  likes  the  shade,  and  should  be 
supplied  M'ith  a large  amount  of  fresh  air.  The 
typical  plant  is  a free-grower,  hut  I do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  allow  the  plant  to  become 
of  too  great  a size.  This  Orchid  is  always  best 
when  grown  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  in 
small-sized  pots,  and  in  this  state  the  plants  are 
very  suitable  for  use  in  the  dwelling-house  or 
any  other  position  that  may  be  chosen  for  them. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM  HARRISONIANUM. 

A REQ0E.ST  comes  respecting  this  plant  from 
“ Oncidium.”  This  and  0.  incurvum  he  calls 
varieties  of  the  genus  in  question,  but  it  is  a mis- 
applied term,  for  they  are  true  species  of  the 
genus  Oncidium.  If  he  has  the  true  0.  Har- 
risonianum  it  is  a very  interesting  old  plant, 
which  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  It  was  originally  found  by 
Mr.  William  Harrison  on  the  Organ  Mountains, 
Rio  Janeiro,  growing  upon  the  branches  of 
trees.  It  has  glaucous  bulbs,  slightly  com- 
pressed, and  each  bearing  a single  leaf,  which  is 
linear-oblong,  fleshy,  some  b inches  in  length, 
and  glaucous-green,  spotted  with  grey.  It  bears  a 
flower-spike  about  a foot  long,  having  somewhat 
crowded  blossoms,  each  nearly  an  incli  across. 
These  flowers  are  of  a very  bright-yellow.  The 
plant  requires  to  be  grown  in  the  stove  or 
Cattleya-house,  and  it  likes  an  abundance  of 
water  to  its  roots,  Imt  it  should  not  have  much 
overhead  from  the  syringe.  It  may  be  grown  in 
a pot  or  hanging-basket,  which  should  be  well 
drained.  The  soil  should  be  good  brown  peat- 
fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  which  should  be 
pressed  down  pretty  firmly. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


Indian  Azaleas  for  early  flowering. 

— Of  these,  the  early-flowering  character  of 
Deutsche  Perle  is  fully  maintained  upon  plants 
several  years  imported.  In  my  own  case  the 
plants  of  this  variety  will  have  had  nearly  all 
the  flowers  cut  from  tliem  before  any  are  open 
upon  indicaalha,  which,  though  still  an  excellent 
variety,  will  not  compare  with  Deutsclie  Perle 
either  for  carlines.s  or  (juality,  the  )>urily  of 
colour  in  the  last  iramed  being  superior,  whilst 
the.  flower.s  are.  much  liner  and  thus  better 
ada))ted  for  many  purposes.  It  is  also  very 
free-flowering  and  of  good  habit,  this  latter 
advantage  being  perhaps  more,  a point  of  nianage- 
nient  than  anything  else.  As  an  assistance  to 
this  end  no  strong  shoots  should  be  allowed  to 
Lake  the  lead  ; if  these  be  stopped  it  will  be 
much  better.  Judgment  is  also  required  in 
cutting  the  flowers,  so  as  to  regulate  the  growth 
also.  Unless  every  bloom  is  needed,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  cut  too  hard,  those  being  left  where 
the  wood  is  not  so  convenient  for  cutting  of  a 
good  length.  The  flowers  of  Deutsche  Perle  are 
rather  susceptible  to  bruising  when  they  ar” 
packed  too  lightly  together. — A. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

-15' — Wineberry. — The  Wineberry  is 

merely  an  old  name  for  the  Whortleberry  (Vacci- 
nium  myrtillus),  or  Bilberry,  Bleaberry,  Blue- 
berry, &c.  It  is  a native  of  Britain,  Europe, 
America,  and  also  Asia,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  came  originally  from  Japan.  The  berries 
ripen  about  the  end  of  summer  or  in  the  autumn. 
Now  that  the  plant  is  well  established  it  ought 
to  flower  and  bear  fruit.  The  plants  grow  a foot 
high  or  more.  The  flowers  are  of  a pretty  rose 
tinge,  and  the  fruit  black  with  a blue  bloom.  I 
have  gathered  plenty  of  it  smothered  in  the 
weeds  in  hedgerows. — J.  D.  E. 

2U0.  — Oeanothus  azureus.— “ H.  M.  ’’ 

does  not  say  whether  it  is  inside  or  outside  of 
the  conservatory  that  he  proposes  to  plant  this. 
It  is  a native  of  the  temperate  districts  of 
Mexico,  and  may  be  grown  in  favoured  situations 
out-of-doors  in  England.  I have  seen  it 
flowering  as  a bush  in  the  open  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  it  is  best  against  a wall  with  a 
sunny  aspect  and  an  open,  light  soil.  It  grows 
freely  enough  when  the  situation  suits  it,  and 
flowers  abundantly  and  continually  from  June 
onwards  through  the  autumn. — A.  H. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  Ceanothus  would 

grow  well  in  a conservatory — probably  too 
well  if  the  house  was  kept  rather  waim  in 
winter  and  rather  close  at  other  times.  In 
all  the  southern  and  western  counties  it  is 
quite  hardy  on  warm  and  sheltered  walls,  and 
will  make  shoots  in  one  year  3 feet  long,  and 
flower  grandly  in  the  autumn.  I should  not 
mind  planting  it  in  a light  position  in  a cool 
conservatory,  but  not  in  a warm,  close  structure. 
As  a plant  bearing  blue  flowers  for  a conserx  atory 
Plumbago  capensis,  however,  is  a more  reliable 
one. — J.  C.  C. 

Tliis  \voul(-l  do  \'ery  well,  and  Ceanothuses  grow 

fairly  fast,  but  I do  not  care  greatly  for  them  under  glass. 
They  are  better  in  a warm,  sheltered  position  in  the  open. 
-C.  T. 

This  plant  flowers  well  on  a warm,  south  wall,  and 

when  well  established  the  growth  is  rapid.  I have  never 
tried  it  under  glass,  but  I think  it  would  make  a useful 
plant  in  an  unheated  house  in  districts  that  are  cold  and 
bleak.— E.  II. 

221.  -Dangerous  trees.  —If  the  trees  are 
old  and  rotten  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
recover  sufficiently  to  recompense  you  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  you  propose  to  go  to.  Even 
if  you  could  get  them  cut  down  to  the  height 
you  name — and  I should  be  very  sorry  to  under- 
take the  job — it  would  not  be  safe  to  leave 
them  at  a height  of  .50  feet.  One  can  quite 
understand  that  you  do  not  want  to  lose  them  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  jileasant  to  have  to 
reside  in  a house  with  such  a contingency  alwavs 
present,  and  that  it  is  ]jresent  in  summer  as 
well  as  winter  everyone  knows  who  is  accus 
tonied  to  the  behaviour  of  Elm-trees.  I hav 
known  them  to  lose  very  large  limbs  on  the 
calmest  days  in  summer  without  any  warning 
whatever. — .1.  C.  C. 

212.  — I^rus  japonica  hedge  and 
Canary  Creeper.— The  creeper  will  not  rot 
the  Pyrus,  nor  yet  do  it  any  injury.  I have 
these  and  other  summer  annual  creepers  over 
evergreens  very  often,  and  a pretty  effect  they 
produce.  The  bushes  would  not  be  covered  up 
very  long,  and  it  would  be  at  a season  when 
growth  was  not  active.  But,  however,  the  only 
way  to  decide  the  question  is  to  try  it  in  your 
own  case.  I am  sure  no  ill  effect  will  follow, 
and  a pretty  feature  may  be  created. — E.  H. 

You  could  plant,  or  rather  sow,  seeds 

of  the  Canary  Creeper  with  advantage;  but  I 
should  do  so  only  if  the  hedge  is  an  eyesore,  and 
jou  wish  to  hide  its  defect  in  a covering  of 
foliage  and  flowers.  But  if  it  is  so  old  and  worn 
out  as  that,  I presume  you  will  remove  it.  'I  be 
creeper  will  certainly  not  do  the  hedge  any 
good  ; it  is  too  rampant  and  heavy.  I .should 
prefer  tlic  Tropa'oluni  speciosnm,  which  could 
send  its  vermilion  flowered  shoots  tlirough  the 
hedge  : but  the  soil  must  be  deep,  rich,  and  the 
position  cool,  moist,  and  partially  shady  foi-  thi , 
plant.  Its  splendidly-coloured  flowers  look 
remarkably  well  coming  through  the  hedge,  but 
unless  the  position  is  quite  favourable  such  an 
effect  will  not  be  obtained. — C.  T. 

“Tulljmally”  may  disregard  his  infor- 
mant, for  the  Canary  Creeper  and  anything  of  a 
^ew  months’  growth  will  ha-ve  some  diflSculty  in 
killing  or  even  injuring  in  the  slightest  degree 
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the  hardy  old  Pyriis  japonica.  By  all  means  do 
as  you  propose.  I should  like  to  see  more  of 
this  in  gardens,  one  plant  a suppoi  t for  another, 
showing  some  of  the  pictures(iue  charms  of  wild 
vegetation,  such  as  hedges  wreathed  in  Honey- 
suckle and  Clematis.  In  a garden  I once  had 
cliarge  of  was  a high  thick  hedge  of  Box  with 
a border  less  than  1 foot  wide  in  front  of  it. 
The  soil  was  poor,  and  it  was  useless  to  enrich 
it,  for  the  Box-roots  took  all  the  added  nourish- 
ment. The  face  of  the  hedge  was  closely  clipped 
each  spring,  and  yet  the  Canary  Creeper  sown 
in  tlie  border  used  to  climb  the  hedge  and  hang 
in  graceful  festoons.  Of  course,  in  such  a case 
as  this  one  must  not  allow  them  to  be  as  thick 
as  if  a screen  was  desired  of  it  alone,  nor  is  this 
necessai\v,  as  plants  with  plenty  of  room  ramble 
tar  in  a gracetul  way,  and  look  bet  ter  than  many 
in  a confused,  tangled  mass. — A.  H. 

The  Ivy. — It  is  a mistake  to  think  that  Ivy 
creates  damp  walls.  Many  suppose  this  is  the 
case,  but  the  reverse  is  true.  It  protects  the 
wall  from  rain,  and  in  time  unfortunately  if  not 
watched  will  send  its  vigorous  roots  into  the 
crevices,  working  out  bricks  and  eventually 
endangering  the  gable  or  whatever  portion  of 
the  house  on  which  it  is  fixed.  As  it  is 
needless  to  let  Ivy  grow  to  such  an  extent  as 
this,  where  damage  is  likely  to  result,  clip  it 
back  every  year,  and  this  is  the  best  time  for 
the  work.  Clip  closely  with  the  shears,  and 
remove  from  between  the  stems  dirt  and  refuse 
which,  in  the  case  of  very  /old  specimens,  accu- 
mulates there.  If  done  now,  a surface  of  green 
leaves  will  be  the  result,  and  the  Ivy  will  look 
fresh  and  green  throughout  the  summer. — F.  P. 


Agathsea  ccelestis.  — This  is  a pretty 
plant  for  the  greenhouse,  and  may  be  planted 
out-of-doors  in  the  summer  months,  when  its 
blue  daisy-like  flowers  are  produced  practically 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  until  the 
time  of  frost  occurs.  It  has  been  long  introduced 
into  English  gardens,  having  been  sent  over 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1759,  and  it  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  plant  for  the  amateur  with 
a small  greenhouse  to  grow.  It  is  not  trouble- 
some to  succeed  with,  the  habit  of  the  Agatluea 
being  neat,  the  small  deep-green  leaves  are  abun- 
dant, and  in  rich  contrast  to  the  flowers.  Cut- 
tings strike  readily  in  gentle  heat,  and  when 
rooted  should  be  potted  on,  using  light  loamy 
soil.— V.  C. 

36.— Keeping  gold-fish.— This  bowl 
(named)  is  verysmall  to  keep  fish  in  for  any  time, 
and  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  change  the 
water  often  to  keep  them  in  health.  One  brancli 
of  a growing  water-plant  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  two  fishes  ; but  they  do  not  do  well  unless 
the  water  is  constantly  aerated,  and  in  so  small 
a bowl  it  would  be  well  to  add  fresh  water  often 
by  means  of  a small  syringe.  This  can  be  used 
also  to  take  away  tlie  surplus  water,  for  the 
fishes  should  not  be  handled  or  remo\'ed  from 
the  bowl.  No  sort  of  cover  must  be  used  ; this 
would  quickly  be  fatal,  as  the  difficulty  is  to 
supply  sufficient  air  to  so  small  a body  of  stag- 
nant water,  besides  which  the  sun  on  the  glass 
cover  would  make  the  water  far  too  hot  for  the 
fishes.  Water  should  not  “stand  ” at  all  before 
the  fishes  are  put  in,  the  fresher  it  is  (from  a 
clear  rivulet,  if  possible)  the  better.  Rain-water 
is  preferable  to  liard  water  from  pipes,  but  must 
be  clear  and  free  from  soot,  &c.  The  syringe 
shouldbe  usedatleastaquarterofanhourdaily  to 
aerate  the  water,  and  it  will  be  found  best  to  grow 
the  plant,  which  may  be  Tradescantia  zebrina, 
Selaginella,  Watercress,  or  otlier  water  plant,  in 
a pot  or  basket — the  latter  being  very  useful  if 
hitched  on  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  partly  out  of 
the  water,  while  the  trailing  pieces  hang  down 
into  it.  Sponge  baskets  answer  well  for  this 
purpose,  but  they  should  be  made  of  basket- 
work,  not  metal , which  is  apt  to  contaminate  the 
water.  Gold-fish  should  not  be  much  fed  with 
bread  or  biscuit,  as  these  things,  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  soon  become  sour,  and  make 
the  water  the  same.  Minute  worms  or  insects 
will  suit  them  occasionally,  but  no  uneaten 
parts  of  these  should  remain  in  the  water  for  the 
same  reason.  It  is  surprising  how  little  these 
fishes  live  on  ; yet  they  must,  of  course,  be 
regularly  fed  when  so  closely  confined.  Tiny 
scraps  of  raw  lean  meat  may  be  given  instead  of 
worms,  every  atom  which  they  do  not  eat  being 
removed  quickly.  It  is  best  to  feed  them  just 
before  changing  the  water,  when  any  relie=  f • 


their  repast  can  be  taken  away  at  once.  Fishes 
in  a small  pond  seldom  need  more  food  than 
they  can  find  themselves,  but  it  is  a difl'erent 
matter  when  they  are  in  a glass  basin.  Tlie 
sun  must  not  be  allowed  to  make  the  water  hot, 
but  they  enjoy  a little  morning  sunshine. — 
I.  L.  R. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.  — Qtieries  and  answers  art  inserted  in 
Gardenino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  dozen  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oJ 
Gardenino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The.  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire,  to  be  used  in 
the.  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  G.KRDEtiisa  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  vrith  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  zoill  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  w'dl  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared, 

2i0.— Celery  running  to  seed.— Will  someone 
tell  me  the  reason  of  Celerv  so  soon  runnin<'-  into  seedV— 
G.  W. 

241.  — Tarragon. — Using  a large  quantity  of  this,  1 
have  obtained  seed,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  how  to 
sow  it  ? — J.  W. 

242. — Dendroblum  nobile.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  the  best  soil  for  this  Uendrobium  and  the  best 
time  to  repot  it  ? — .1.  .S. 

24.3.— Apples  for  winter. — Will  someone  have  the 
goodness  to  say  what  are  the  best  Apples  for  keeping 
during  the  winter? — R.  L.  A. 

244. — Best  edging  plant. — Will  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  the  best  edging  plants  for  summer  borders  ? I have 
Lobelia,  Ageratum,  and  Featherfew. — H.  M 
24.5.— Marechal  Niel  Kose.— I have  cut  90  good 
blooms  from  two  trees  planted  last  year.  1 want  to  know 
if  they'  should  be  pruned  now  the  blooms  are  over? — W. 
Coombs. 

246. — Changing  the  colour  of  a flower.- Can 

the  colour  of  a Mower  be  changed  by  the  use  of  chemicals? 
If  so,  what  chemicals  should  be  used  and  what  flowers? — 
Begonia. 

247.  — Phlox  Drummond!  and  Lobelia.  — 

Can  Phlox  Itrummondi  and  Lobelia  be  grown  well  in  a 
cold  frame?  If  so,  what  treatment  do  they  require,  and 
when  would  they  flower  ?— F.  W. 

248. — Greenhouse  Perns.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  the  names  of  four  greenhouse  Ferns  that  will 
grow  quickly  and  make  good-sized  specimens  ; and  also  give 
a tew  hints  on  culture  of  them  ? — .1.  II.  H. 

249. — Sweet-scented  Climbers,  &c.— Woukl 
someone  kindly  inform  me  of  some  names  of  \ ery  sweetly- 
scented  climbers,  also  dwarf  plants  for  outdoor  gardens  ? 

I should  like  the  climbers  to  be  of  very  quick  growth. — 
I.  H.  L.  P. 

2.50.— An  unheated  greenhouse.  I have  a lean- 
to  unheated  greenhouse,  12  feet  by  6 feet,  with  a Vine  in 
it.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  if  I may  grow  one  or 
two  Mar^chal  Niel  Roses  on  the  hack  wall  of  it  ; and,  if  so, 
what  soil  is  most  suitable  ?— II.  C.  P. 

2)1.— Mealy  bug  on  Perns.— Will  some  reader 
kindly  tell  me  what  1 can  do  to  destroy  the  bu.g  on  two 
specimen  Ferns  (one  in  1.5-inch  pot)  ? They  are  now  on 
the  under  part  of  last  year’s  fronds,  but  are  gradually 
getting  on  to  the  new  ones. — Exox. 

2.52.— Sowing  seed  on  an  old  lawn.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  when  I ought  to  sow  some  seed  1 have 
bought  to  renoyate  my  lawn  ? Did  it  ought  to  be  sown  in 
April,  and  must  I get  the  Grass  cut  short  for  so  doing,  and 
have  it  rolled  after  sowing  ?— Exon. 

253. — Lilacs  not  flowering.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  why  some  Lilac  bushes  do  not  Mower  at  all?  They 
are  three  or  four  years  old,  and  seem  very  healthy.  Should 
they  be  pruned,  and  all  the  shoots  which  they  are  t hrow- 
ing up  from  the  roots  be  cut  off  ?— Smilax. 

254. — Wasps’  nests.— I shall  feel  much  obliged  for 
any  information  respecting  Wasps’  nests?  What  time  do 
the  pests  build,  so  that  a w’atch  may  be  kept  and  their 
nests  destroyed  ? Last  ye.ar  I was  troubled  with  those 
which  build  in  trees.  What  kind  are  they?— M A 
Hanley. 

255. — Hollyhock  seedlings.— I have  some  Holly- 
hock seedlings,  each  with  three  rough  leaves.  Would  any- 
one tell  me  if  they  will  Mower  this  year?  If  not,  what 
could  I ge^  in  their  place  suitable  for  the  centre  of  a border 
that  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  garden?  .South 
aspect.— S.  M.  G. 

256. — Poet’s  Narcissus  not  flowering.- Will 

someone  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  Poet’s  White  Narcissus 
not  Mowering?  They  have  been  in  same  soil  for  ten  years, 
but  never  Howered  till  last  year,  and  are  about  a couple  of 
inches  high  now,  and  some  of  the  tops  have  got  cut.  .Shall 
I try  them  in  a cold-frame  ?— F.  W. 

Planting  borders. — I have  two  borders  in 
front  of  my  house,  which  is  facing  north,  which  I should 
like  to  bed  out  with  plants,  as  I want  them  to  look  very 


nice  and  neat.  Would  someone  kindly  give  me  the  names 
of  sohie  plants,  and  the  best  way  to  go  to  work  ? One 
border,  is  11  feet  by  0 feet,  and  the  other,  6 feet  0 inches. — 

J.  II.  11. 

2.58. — Sweet  Pea  in  a cool  greenhouse.— I 

would  feel  obliged  if  someone  would  inform  me  if  I can 
grow  Sweet  Pea  Emily  Henderson  succcsstully  in  a cool 
greenhouse,  as  I have  other  varieties  out  in  the  open  ? My 
greenhouse  is  span-roofed.  Shouki  I grow  it  along  the 
roof  or  up  the  sides,  or  would  the  latter  « ay  draw  it  u|)  too 
much  ■?— Alabaster. 

2.59.  — Centipedes.— I have  had  a large  number  of 
seeds  and  seedlings  destroyed.  The  j/ans  were  placed  on 
mi.xed  earth  and  inanure  (old)  in  the  greenhouse  (about 
66  degs.  to  70  degs.),  and  nearly  all  has  disappeared.  It  is 
too  dry  for  slugs,  but  many  centipedes  are  under  the 
pans.  Will  someone  give  the  remedy?  Especially  Pent- 
stemon  and  Larkspur  seed  have  sullered.—  Sn  aburn  House. 

260.— Green-fly  on  a Rose.— I have  in  my  garden 
a Rose  which  would  be  very  forward  except  for  green-fh  . 

It  is  an  old  tree,  removed  last  year  tor  its  associations,  amt 
took  root  and  hloomeil  perfectly  then,  but  now  seems 
shrivelled  and  blighted  by  insect  (green-My).  Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  of  a treatment  etfeclual  ? I have  trieil 
Tobacco-smoke,  and  also  strong  soapy  water. — F’lorence 
Clifton. 

■261.— Treatment  of  a Mandevilla.— I shall  be 
glad  to  be  told  the  proper  way  to  treat  a Mandevilla  ? 1 
have  one  sent  from  Guernsey,  and  am  wishing  to  plant  it 
under  glass  in  a greenhouse  facing  east  and  getting  all  the 
morning  sun  till  after  one  o’clock.  Will  it  answer  planted 
in  a large  box,  2 feet  deep,  2.V  feet  long,  and  lA  feet  wide? 

I want  it  to  cover  the  wall  and  roof  of  a greenhouse 
heated  in  winter. — H.  M. 

262.— Treatment  of  Vines.— Would  someone 
kindly  give  me  a few  hints  on  Vines?  I only  want  to  grow 
two  bunches  on  each  cane  this  year.  .Should  I only  leave 
the  two  side-shoots  for  each  bunch  and  rub  the  other 
shoots  off,  or  should  I let  the  other  shoots  grow  and  stop 
them  at  the  Hrst  Joint,  and  let  the  leading  stem  grow  on  ? 
■The  V’ines  are  each  8 feet  to  10  feet  long,  and  I believe  they 
are  three  years  old. — L.  T.,  Amateur. 

203.— Cats  in  a garden.— I shall  he  grateful  if 
someone  will  tell  me  of  an  effectual  means  of  keeping 
strange  cats  from  coming  into  my  garden,  which  is  in  a 
town  ? Nearly  ei'ery  morning  I Mnd  the  most  distressing 
effects  of  their  midnight  revels  among  my  young  plants, 
and  as  I want  now'  to  sow  seeds  I am  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
this  nuisance  at  once.  Wire  netting  on  the  walls  would 
be  useless,  as  the  cats  can  come  into  the  garden  from  the 
house-roofs.  Will  anyone  tell  me  of  a remedy  which  will 
drive  them  away  ? — L.  M.  N. 

264.  — Climbing  plants,  &c.— I have  stuck  a thick 
V-shaped  bough  in  a bare  spot  in  my  lawn,  and  have  hung 
to  it  at  various  heights  middle-sized  Mower-pots.  The 
bough  stands  about  3 feet  6 inches  high,  and  I propose  to 
sow  in  the  ground  around  it  Climbing  Nasturtiums.  How' 
should  I MU  the  pots  to  best  advantage  ? Also.  I should 
like  to  know  of  a few  useful  hanging  creepers  and  plants? 

I would  use  plenty  of  Lobelia,  and  I think  I might  with 
advantage  put  a creeping  Geranium  into  each  pot  and  also 
a Daisy  (white  or  yellow)  and  a Calceolaria. — Ma.ior. 

265.  — A Laurel  hedge.— I shall  be  so  much  obliged 
if  someone  will  give  me  a little  advice  as  to  what  the  best 
treatment  would  be  for  a Laurel  hedge  that  is  grosving 
thick  at  the  bottom.  For  some  .years  it  has  often  been 
well  looked  to  and  clipped  by  an  experienced  man,  and  is 
now  rather  more  than  5 feet  high,  but  I think  w'e  are  on 
poor  soil — that  is,  chalk  may  not  be  tar  off  their  roots.  It 
is  the  only  thing  that  makes  a small  lawn  by  the  roadside 
private,  and  would  he  a great  vexation  if  tiie  under  part 
got  thinner.  Could  anylliing  be  done  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  imorove  matters? — Enquirer. 

206.— Stumps  of  trees,  &C.— My  garden  has  several 
clumps  of  large  stumps  of  trees  intended  for  Ferns  and 
rock  plants  ; but  m.v  ditliculty  is  to  know'  how'  to  MU  up 
the  Mssures  and  holes  effectually  for  growing  the  plants ’i 
During  the  heavy  rains  of  hast  autumn  the  earth  in  which 
Ferns  had  been  planted  was  all  washed  awa.y.  Likely 
many  of  your  readers  may  have  ferneiies  of  similar 
character,  ami  would  kindly  suggest  a good  plan  for 
putting  the  mould  so  th.at  it  might  remain  and  the  plants 
get  and  retain  sufficient  moisture?  .Should  be  glad  of 
names  of  rock  plants  for  sunny  aspect  and  shady  ? — 
Sedlim. 

267. — Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  in  the  open 
air. — I wish  to  know  the  best  possible  w'ay  to  grow  a few' 
Tomato-pl.ants  in  the  open  air?  Locality;  Waterville  ; 
this  is  situated  in  Ballinskilligs  Bay,  tlie  most  souih- 
westerly  part  of  Ireland.  I ha\e  a sloping  bed  made  with 
a southerl}'  aspect,  about  feet  deep  at  the  highest  part, 
against  boards,  and  a tall  full  Fuchsia  hedge  about  7 feet 
high.  What  manure  shall  I put  in?  Aie  turf-ashes  with 
burnt  bones  good  ? Also  a hint  about  Cucumbers  in  the 
©pen  ? I tried  one  hast  year,  and  got  over  20  Cucumbers 
from  it.  Mv  neighbours  are  all  going  to  tr,v  both  this 
year,  so  it  is  an  anxious  question. — Tiios.  Paterson. 

268.  — Water  Lilies. — I am  very  anxious  to  grow 
some  of  the  beautiful-coloured  varieties  of  Water  Lilies, 
hybridised  by  Mons.  Latour-Marliac,  in  an  outdoor  pond. 
Is  there  much  chance  of  success?  I live  in  Torquay,  and 
the  pond  is  sheltered  from  north  and  east  winds,  but  full.v 
exposed  to  south  and  west,  from  which  most  of  our  gales 
come  here.  Nymphwa  marliacea  carnea  is  the  variety  I 
particularly  admire,  and  if  you  think  it  likely  to  bloom 
here  out-of-doors,  w'ould  .you  tell  me  where  I could  procure 
plants,  when  they  should  be  planted,  and  give  me  some 
hints  as  to  culture  ? The  Water  Lilies,  &c.,  at  present  in 
the  pond  are  in  pots  and  stood  on  the  cement  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pond.  'These,  of  course,  were  out  all  winter,  but 
perhaps  the  more  tender  varieties  ought  to  be  brought 
indoors  when  frost  begins ?— Grenadier. 

269. — An  alliner  Marechal  Niel  Rose.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  m.v 
Marshal  Niel  Rose  ? I have  it  planted  out  in  a border 
inside  my  lean-to  greenhouse.  Last  year  it  W'ent  on  all 
right,  but  this  year  it  showed  buds  aimost  at  every  eye, 
and  when  they  got  about  tbiee  parts  grow  n a large  number 
of  them  droppeel  off.  It  is  clean  from  green-Mv,  ai.d  1 have 
syringed  it  on  all  Mne  days.  I think  the  roots  have  w'orked 
down  into  the  poor  subsoil.  I give  it  plenty  of  liquid- 
manure.  It  is  only  three  years  old.  I thirik  it  wants 
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reliftintf.  If  so,  when  would  be  the  best  time,  when  I 
have  cut  all  the  bloom  off  or  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year? 
Would  it  be  better  with  the  roots  outside  and  trained 
inside?  Would  it  kill  it  to  shift  it  when  the  buds  are  all 
cut  off?  I shall  be  very  grateful  if  someone  will  help  me 
out  of  the  above  difficulty. — Sir  Ludar. 


To  the  follo^ving  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
anfiwers  sho^dd  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  sxibjects, 

270. — Cool  Orchids  {G.  D.  Rilley). — Tlie  articles  on 
these  plants  by  “Matt.  Bramble”  are  still  continued 
occasionally  in  Gardening,  and  if  she  is  now  growing  these 
plants  I shall  be  always  ready  to  answer  any  (piestions 
she  may  ha\  e to  put. — M.  B. 

271.  — Cattleyas  f w.  Ibbotson). — Too  great  a heat  in 
the  winter-time  and  too  much  moisture  have  undoubtedly 
been  the  cause  of  the  failure  ; but  the  C.  Ctaskelliana 
should  not  suffer  in  this  way,  as  this  plant  flowers  upon 
the  young  growth  before  fully  formed. — M.  B. 

272.  — Passion-flowers  (C.  Ckoxdes). — These  com- 
prise sonre  of  the  most  beautiful  climbing  plants  we  have. 
There  are  more  than  200  species  enumerated  in  the  family, 
so  I cannot  tell  from  your  description  which  you  refer  to. 
If  you  will  tell  me  which  kinds  tliey  are  I may  endea^•our 
to  do  so. — J.  J. 

273. — Cattleya  Mendeli  (G.  WilUams).—yo\\  may 
let  these  plants  go  on  as  thej’^  are  ; they  should  come  into 
bloom  soon  after  the  C.  Mossices.  I do  not  see  why  you 
should  complain  beaiuse  they  do  not  flower  in  the  middle 
of  spring.  As  the  days  get  longer  and  brighter  tliey 
should  have  a considerable  amount  of  moisture. — M.  B. 

274. ~Dendrobium  Pierardi  latifolium 

(IL  T.). — This  appears  to  be  a very  fine  variety  of  the 
form  bearing  the  above  name.  The  flowers  are  much 
superior  in  size  and  also  much  better  in  colour  than  the 
typical  plant.  It  requires  the  same  treatment,  and  under 
these  conditions  the  stems  grow  much  longer  and  stouter. 
— M.  B. 

275.  — Aristolochias  pr.  Thompson). — The  chief 
fame  of  these  plants  lies  in  their  supposed  efficacy  in  the 
cure  of  snake  bites.  There  are  various  other  medicinal 
qualities  attributed  to  them  ; but  I do  not  think  they  are 
much  valued  in  these  days.  Tlie  flowers  of  all  the  species 
smell  more  or  less  strong  ; indeed,  some  of  them  are  very 
offensive. — J.  J. 

276. — Brassavola  glauca  (G.  //.J.— This  gentle- 
man sends  me  a flower  from  a plant  which  he  has  in  bloom 
now,  and  which  regularly  produces  another  crop  of  flowers 
in  the  autumn,  and  as  it  has  done  so  for  five  years  he 
cannot  complain  of  its  being  a shy  bloomer.  The  flower 
is  large,  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  greenish-white,  the  lip 
being  pure-white,  faintly  streaked  with  white  at  the  throat. 
— M.  B. 

277.  — Loofah  (A.  J.  0.). — The  plant  you  call  by  this 
name  I know  nothing  of ; but  I am  under  the  impression 
you  must  mean  the  seed-pod  of  the  Towel  Gourd  (Luffa 
legyptiaca),  which  bears  a fruit  about  a foot  long,  and 
filled  with  spongy  fibre,  and  this  is  used  for  the  purpose 
you  name.  The  young  plants  should  be  potted  separately, 
and  kept  trained  to  an  upright  stick  ; they  like  a great  deal 
of  warmth  and  moisture  during  the  summer-time.— J.  J. 

278. — Bulbophyllum  auricomum  (G.  Dowers), 
— This  a beautiful,  delicate,  and  sweet-scented  plant, 
almost  as  pretty  as  the  famous  Dendrobium  filiforme,  or 
the  “ Golden  Chain-plant;”  it  beats  it,  however,  in  its  per- 
fume. Its  flowers,  however,  do  not  come  up  to  that  plant 
in  richness  of  colour.  It  is  a small-growing  plant,  not 
much  thought  of  by  Orchid-growers,  but  yet  it  is  a very 
pleasing  and  charming  little  thing,  especially  as  it  flowers 
early  in  the  season. — M.  B. 

279. — Laelia  harpophylla  {G.  J.  ir.).— This  is  a 
very  superior  form  of  this  species,  of  a very  deep  orange- 
vermilion,  far  superior  to  any  I have  seen  of  this  species. 
It  succeeds  well  in  the  cool,  for  some  of  the  best  plants  I 
have  seen  of  it  flowered  splendidly  after  standing  with 
several  degrees  of  frost  upon  them  ; not  that  I would 
advise  any  of  my  readers  to  subject  them  to  such  severe 
treatment,  but  you  yourself  say  that  your  plants  have  been 
frozen  and  apparently  have  taken  no  harm,  and  so  it 
appears  when  you  can  show  sucli  a splendid  variety  as  the 
one  sent. — M.  B. 

280. ~Bletia  Sheppardi  {J.  A).— This  is  the  second 
of  these  old  Jamaica  plants  which  I have  had  to  hand  this 
week  for  names,  and  I am  glad  to  see  them  once  again 
coming  into  repute.  The  flowers  of  the  one  in  question 
are  deep  reddish-purple,  marked  down  the  centre  of  the 
lip  with  bright-yellow.  The  best  soil  for  growing  the 
plant  in  is  a mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  made  sandy. 
The  corms  should  be  jilanted  under  ground,  and  the  pots 
filled  with  mould  nearly  to  the  top.  It  will  thrive  best  in 
the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and  when  the  growths 
are  made  up  it  may  be  removed  to  the  Odontoglossum- 
house,  where  it  may  be  kept  quite  dry  until  it  begins  to 
grow. — M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Names  of  Plants.— Polystichum 
proliferum  (British) ; 2,  Nephrolepis  exaltata  ; 3,  Pteris 
heterophylla  (Jamaica);  4,  Lygodium  scandens ; 5,  An 

Adiantum,  but  send  better  specimen. J.  L. — Bletia 

verrucunda. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post^  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents^  or  insert  qxveries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender 
F.  llohnan. — Apply  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nur- 
series, Tottenham,  London,  N. Y. — Apply  to  ^lessrs. 

James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s- 

road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. Brockleyy  Nottingham. — 

Apply  to  Mr.  A.  Piper,  High-street,  Uckfield,  Sussex. 

W.  A.  L.  A. — Apply  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson,  Florist,  Centre 
Avenue,  Covent-garden  Market,  London,  W.C. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

281. — Fowls  laying  away.— Is  there  any  cure  for 
fowls  laying  away  V Can  anyone  kindly  advise  as  to 
Guinea  fowls?  What  food,  and  an}*  information? — Kitty 
Bellows. 

282. — Fowls  for  winter  laying.— I should  be 
obliged  if  someone  would  let  me  know  the  name  of  the 
fowls  that  are  the  best  laj'ers  during  the  winter.  I want 
non-sitters?— Drumbatv’n. 

283. — Artificial  mother.— Can  anyone  give  me  the 
result  of  practical  experience  in  view  of  this?  Ofwhom  can 
it  be  procured,  and  can  different  broods  of  dift'erent  ages 
be  put  into  it  at  the  same  time?  Any  inforn»ation  would 
be  most  useful.— R.  II. 

284.  — Fowls  for  profit. — Will  someone  be  so  kind 
as  to  advise  me  which  kinds  of  fowls  would  be  most  likely 
to  be  profitable?  I have  a very  comfortable  hen-house, 
with  a small  enclosed  run  opening  into  another  small  run  ; 
noGrass.^  I take  every  care  of  my  hens  ; they  are  all  healthy. 

I have  six  two-year-old  hens,  of  very  mixed  breed,  and 
twelve  nearly  year-old  pullets  (Minorcas,  B.  Andalusian, 
and  W.  Leghorns) ; these  last  are  very  small,  and  their 
eggs  small  and  unsaleable.  I am  thinking  of  having  seven  of 
the  more  unprofitable  ones  killed,  and  wish  to  have  about  ten 
young  pullets  for  the  next  season.  Should  I be  right  in  , 
getting  hatching  eggs  of  Golden  and  Silver  Wyandottes 
and  W.  Leghorns?  I like  a variety,  but  above  all  things 
good  winter  layers.  Will  “ Doulting  ” advise  me  which  to 
get  and  when  to  put  down  to  hatch  ?— Margaret. 

285. — Chickensfor  winter  laying.— “Doulting” 
always  makes  a great  point  of  the  necessity  of  having 
March-hatched  chickens  for  winter  laying.  Last  year  1 was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  hatch  all  my  laying  pullets 
in  March  and  April,  commencing  March  4th.  I therefore 
expected  to  do  wonders  this  season.  Great  has  been 
mv  disappointment,  instead  of  doing  better,  to  have  done 
far  worse  than  in  previous  years.  My  stock  consistsof  sixty- 
seven  hens  (eleven  Brown  Leghorns,  the  rest  Langshan 
Minorca  crossed  with  Black  English  game).  Half  are  1S92 
hens,  the  rest,  as  I have  said,  early-hatched  pullets.  They 
look  in  very  good  condition  ; the  houses  are  cleaned  out 
daily,  and  the  feeding  is  according  to  the  best  advice. 
They  can  wander  as  far  as  they  like  in  Grass-fields,  but 
the  soil  is  clay.  Eggs  for  the  four  months,  October, 
November,  December,  and  January  onl^’  reached  a total 
of  sixty-five.  Last  year  the  same  four  months  (fifty-six 
hens,  four  of  which  were  Brown  Leghorns)  brought  two 
hundred  and  fifty  eggs  (first  chickens  hatched,  April  28th). 
The  winter  previous  to  that  (same  four  months)  from 
forty-four  hens  two  hundred  and  eighty  eggs.  First 
chicks  May  28tli.  One  Brown  Leghorn  pullet  (1893), 
commenced  to  lay  at  five  and  a half  months,  laid  about 
twenty  small  eggs,  then  moulted.  The  rest  in  spite  of 
mild  winter  have  only  commenced  within  the  last  few 
week.s.  February  also  compares  badly  with  other  years. 
Can  this  be  accounted  for?  I think  of  changing  the 
breed  and  reducing  the  number.  Any  advice  will  be 
gratefully  received. — Theresa  Rothera. 

REPLIES. 

87. — Incubator.  -I  believe  it  to  be  a 
profitable  business  to  use  an  incubator  for 
hatching  purposes.  One  can  then  hatch  one’s 
chickens  just  when  the  demand  is  greatest,  and 
he  is  not  dependent  upon  broody  liens,  which 
are  often  hard  to  procure.  Of  course  the 
incubator  is  only  a part  of  the  chicken 
machinery  ; the  brooder  or  foster-mother  must 
he  also  purchased.  I’o  obtain  the  best  results 
from  artificial  hatching  and  rearing,  the  utmost 
regularity  is  desired,  for  if  the  chicks  are  well 
treated  one  day,  and  neglected  the  next,  they 
are  sure  to  go  wrong.  A healthy  chick  grows 
from  the  first,  and  never  stands  still ; weakly 
or  neglected  birds  generally  encounter  a check, 
and  often  fail  to  make  a second  start.  It  is  a 
delicate  matter  to  reGommend  makers  of 
appliances,  hut  Hearson’s  for  incubators,  and 
the  VVestmeria  Company  for  brooders,  are  in  the 
front  rank. — Doui.tino. 

193.— Preserving  eggs.— Tlie  following  is  an  excel- 
lent receipt  for  preserving  eggs  : | lb.  (piicklime,  1 gallon 
of  water.  Let  it  stand  three  days,  and  stir  it  well  every 
day  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ; then  strain  ofif  the  water 
(•arefully  into  an  earthenware  pan,  and  put  the  eggs  into 
the  lime-water  day  by  day  when  taken  fresli  from  the  nest. 
Tliey  will  keep  good  for  twelve  or  fourteen  months.  The 
eggs  put  in  first  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  are  quite 
good  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  lime-water  should  be 
strained  off  through  muslin. — G.  JI.  P. 

I have  used  the  following  recipe  for 

preserving  eggs  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
never  find  any  decayed  amongst  them.  They 
will  keep  for  winter  use,  and  be  as  fresh  as  when 
first  put  in  ; hut  only  suitable  for  kitchen  pur- 
poses, there  being  rather  a peculiar  flavour  when 
boiled,  but  not  observed  when  used  for  cooking. 
Get  about  1 peck  unslacked  lime,  and  put  some 
col  1 water  to  it,  stirring  it  two  or  three  limes  a 
day.  Let  it  stand  two  or  three  days  in  order 
that  the  heat  of  the  lime  is  burnt  out.  Get  a 
large  earthern  jar,  holding  about  3 gallons,  and 
place  the  eggs  the  small  end  downwards,  and 
put  enough  of  the  lime  which  should  he  about 
ihe  thickness  of  batter,  and  nearly  cover  them  ; 
the  eggs  must  not  swim.  It  is  well  to  have  two 
or  three  dozen  in  the  jar  before  you  begin  to  put 
any  of  the  lime  on.  Do  the  same  again  until 


the  jar  is  nearly  full,  then  quite  cover  them 
with  the  lime,  and  put  a board  on  the  iar. — 
M.  B. 

86.— Raising  chickens  in  incubators. 

— “ H.  C.  S.  ” will  probably  get  the  best 
information  from  the  makers  of  the  particular 
incubator.  They  know  the  merits  and  peculiari- 
ties of  their  own  machine,  and  are,  therefore,  in 
a position  to  advise.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
not  a difficult  matter  to  rear  chickens  in  this 
way.  They  are  always  kept  under  cover  at  the 
most  critical  age,  and  if  strong  at  the  date  of 
hatching  are  sure  to  go  on  well  if  proper  care  is 
taken.  I’oo  often  the  brooders  (that  is  the 
foster-mothers)  are  kept  at  too  high  a tempera- 
ture, and  the  chickens  suffer.  Heat  is  a 
necessity,  but  one  must  not  venture  too  high,  or 
mischief  is  sure  to  follow.  The  incubator  is  used 
for  hatching  eggs,  and  the  brooders  for  rearing 
purposes.  — Doulting. 


“ Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Price  bd.;  jxjsifreey  8tZ. 

“ The  G-arden  ” Monthly  Parts.— 7 ixs  journa 
is  puUUihed  in  neatly  hound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price  Is.  Qd.  ; post  free.  Is.  9<i.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
The  Garden /rom  its  commencement  to  the  end  of  1892,  forty- 
two  vols.,  price,  cloth,  £30  12s. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.~T/a« 

i our nal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  smtahle  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5d. ; post  free,  Sd 
“Hardy  Flowers.”— descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  onuinuntal  species, 
vnih  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  rbc.  Fifth  ana 
Popubir  Edit  ion,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  bd. 

London  :37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


A NOVELTY  IN  CREEPERS.— Immense 

Pink  and  White  BELLBINDS,  climb  50  feet  each  year, 
covering  house  with  myriads  of  blooms,  4 inches  across,  all 
summer  and  autumn.  Strong,  Is.  each,  flower  this  year. — 
ELWELL  BROS. 


OTRONG  TOMATO  PLANTS.  — Chemin 

^ Rouge,  Perfection,  etc.,  Is.  doz.  Splendid  crop  in  open 
ground  ! CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  early  and  late  flowering. 
9d.  doz.  CUCUMBERS,  Telegraph  Improved,  Od.  each. — 
ELWELL  BROS. 


TJULLO  ! — Elwell  Bros.,  are  advex'tising  their 
grand  AURICULAS  again.  You  ought  to  try  them. 
Only  4s.  doz.,  car.  paid,  satisfaction  guaranteed. — Ridgeway 
Nurseries,  Enfield. 

Ferns,  all  hardy,  including  Royal,  Poly- 

stichum,  oreopteris,  rigida,  recurva,  Parsley,  Oak,  Beech, 
viride,  mariuum,  calcarum,  &c.,  15  distinct  varieties,  Is.  Cd. ; 
20  extra  large  rockery  roots,  2s.  6d. ; 50,  5s. ; 100,  9s.,  correctly 
named , carriage  paid. — J.  HARRISON,  Fellside,  Kendal. 


HHARMING  HARDY  GLIM  BE] 

Lf  Planted  Last  a Lifetime.”  Calystegia  ro 


R. — “ Once 

rosea  (a  double 
variety  of  American  Bellbine),  produces  masses  of  lovely  pink 
Camellia-like  flowers,  grows  and  increases  rapidly.  3 rooti-.,  Is., 
free,  with  instructions.— Mr.s.  BANGER,  Chilton,  Ramsgate. 

qPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER. — Wallflowers, 

O .Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Golden  Pyrethnim, 
Summer  Chrysanthemums,  Perilla,  Asters,  best  kinds.  Yellow 
Alyssum,  all  Is.  3d.  per  100;  Carnation  Mrs.  .Sinkins,  Peren- 
nial Phlo.xes,  Geum  Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias,  Geraniums, 
Sweet  Tobacco,  Iceland  Poppies,  Marguerites,  Scarlet  SalviM, 
Lavender,  all  Is.  doz.  Hardy  border  Pinks,  Double  German 
Walls,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  Agera- 
turns,  all  9d.  doz.  Lobelia  Emp.  William,  good  seedlings. 
Is.  fid.  100  ; do.  from  cuttings,  2s.  fid.  100.  Silene  compacta, 
2s.  fid.  100.  All  good  plants,  car.  paid.— JOHN  NORFOLK, 
Wilburton,  Ely,  Camhs. 


RAPE- VINES. — Fine  fruiting  canes  in  pots, 
^ to  bear  10  or  15  bunches  at  once,  Os.  Od.  each ; 36s.  for  0. 
lar  pd.  on  6.  All  Fruit-trees  and  Roses  wholesale  and  retail. 
-WILL  TAYLER.  Nurseries.  Hampton,  Middlesex. 


IQ  ENiSURE  A PERFECT  LAWN  sow 

- Garaway's  Only  the  Best  Lawn  Grass.  Is.  per  Ih.,  or  post 
ee  Is.  3d. ; 4 Ih.  for  4s.  9d.  ; 20s.  per  hushei,  carriage  paid.— 
ARAWAY  & CO.,  Durdhara  Down,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


JOW  is  the  TIME  to  PLANT  CARNATIONS. 

^ —On  receipt  of  P.O.  for  6s.  we  will  send,  post  free, 
leeach  Alice  Ayres,  Germania  (yellow),  Goldflnder,  Glqire 
» Nancy  Lady  Agnes  (best  pink),  Mrs.  F.  Watts  and  Mrs. 
luir  (white)  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  Salamander,  and  3 Mrs. 
eynolds  Hole  (salmon-apricot),  the  best  tor  cutting  Mrs 
inkins  and  Lady  Blanche  Pinks,  4s.  per  dozen.— GARAW AY 
CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

TWARF  ROSES.— BEST  NAMED  EXHI- 

BITION  varieties,  our  selection,  1 dozen  free  by  post  on 
fceipt  of  6s.— GARAW  AY  CO.,  Durdham  Down.  Clifton, 

ristol. 

)LANT  NOW. -CARAWAY’S  ASPARAGUS 

• ROOTS,  best  quality,  3s.  per  100,  cash  with  order.— 
ARAWAY  & CO.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  Clifton, 
ristqh 

UjHUBERTIA  GRANDIFLORA,  the  freest 

) flowering  white  creeper  for  conservatoiT,  very  sweet- 
■ented  Nice  plants,  in  25-inch  pots,  ready  for  repotting, 
].  9d.  each.— CARAWAY  & CO.,  Durdham  Down,  Clifton, 
ristol. 

)ANS1ES  ! PANSIES'— The  following  14 

fine  exhibition  vars : Lord  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Train,  David 
enny  A H Murray,  Miss  J.  Jamieson.  Mrs.  Lister,  Jane 
rahner.  Miss  Helen  Hunter,  Mrs.  Freeland,  Geo.  Andereon, 
obt.  Jamieson,  D.  Morrison,  Alex.  O^lloi^  Bob  Russel,  for 
12  fine  named  Violas,  2s.— JAS.  CAIRNS,  Bambndgo 
olme.  Sunderland. 


iGOR’S  FLOWER  and  PLANT  FOOD  (as 

supplied  to  the  Royal  Family  and  the  London  Councy 
incil)is  the  best  fertiliser  for  all  prden  crops.  Sold  m 
kets,  4d.  and  Is.,  and  m tins.  Is.  6d.,  2s.  * 

leading  florists  and  seedsmen,  or  from— VIGOK  at  CU., 
, Marylebone-road,  London, 


GARDEOTNG  ILLIJSTEATED 
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Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  " The  English  Flower  Oarden." 
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Amaryllis,  Scarlet,  in  a 

window 91 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange  93 
Apples  for  winter. . ..  93 

Aralia  (Fastia)  japonica  93 
Bayclifte,  Lymm  . . . . 87 

Bees 94 

Bletia  hyacintha  ..  ..  88 

Borders,  plants  . . . . 86 

Cacti  for  a window  . . 94 
Calceolaria  violacea  ..  91 

Cardoons 92 

Carp.  Gold  and  Silver  . . 91 
Celery  running  to  seed  . . 92 

Centipedes 89 

C’hrysanthemunis. . ..  St 


Chryeanlheuiunis  — sea- 
sonable cultural  notes  83 
Cicely,  Sweet  . . . . 86 

Climbers,  sweet-scented  90 
Conservatory  ..  ..  84 

Cyclamen  persicnin  . . 91 

Daffodil,  a good  ijot  . . 83 

Daffodil  C.  J.  Backhouse  87 
Daffodils,  Trumpet  . . 89 
Eggs,  lueserving  ..  ..96 

Ferns  under  glass. . ..  84 

FenivS,  greenhouse  . . 90 
Ferns,  Mealy-bug  on  . . 90 

Flower,  changing  the 

colour  of  a . . . . 89 

Frames,  cold  . . . . 84 


Fruit  garden"  ..  ..  84 

Fumigation,  a few  hints 
respecting  . . . . 91 

Garden,  improving  a . . 83 
Garden  in  London,  a ..  83 
Garden  work  ..  ..  84 

Greenhoufe,  an  unheated  91 
Nepal icas,  the  ..  ..86 

Hollyhock  seedlings  ..  86 

Hollyhocks 86 

Lamc'l-hedge,  a ..  ..  90 

Lilacs  not  flowering  . . ^>0 

Lilies,  Water  ..  ..  85 

Magnolia  conspicua  ..  90 

Maiidevillea,  treatment 
of  a 86 


Narcissus.  Foet’s,  not 

flowering 89 

Oncidium  Marshaliianum  88 

Outdoor  garden  , . . . 84 

Pea,  Sweet,  in  a green- 
house   91 

Petunias,  a note  on  . . 89 

Phlox  Drummondi  and 

Lobelias 86 

Plant,  best  edging  . . 86 

Plants,  a few  good  ..  93 

Plants  and  fruits,  names 

of 96 

Plants,  climbing  ..  ..83 

Plants,  hard-wooded  ..  84  I 

Plants  for  stone  vases  . . 88  ' 


Poultry  and  Kabbits  ..  ('C 
Oueslions  and  answers  . . 95 
Bose,  green-fly  on  a . . 89 
Rose,  Mav^cbal  Niel  ..  88 
Rise,  Marichal  Niel,  an 

ailing  88 

RoKes,  Chrstmas  . . ..  94 

Rt  ses,  priming  and  man- 
uring   88 

Seed,  sowing,  on  an  old 
law  n . . . . . . 86 

Stove 84 

Tanagcm 93 

Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers 
ill  the  open  air  ..  ..  92 

Tree-slumps,  artificial  . . 85 


Town  garden,  work  in 

tlie 84 

Trees,  young  wood  on  old  93 
Tiec  s,  &c.,  stumps  of  . . 90 
Trichopilia  suavis. . ..  88 

Tritomas,  treatment  of. . 91 
Tulips,  notes  on  ..  . . £9 

Turnip,  the  White  Stone  92 
Vegetable  garden. . ..  £4 

Vines,  treatment  of  ..  93 

Week’s  work,  the  coming  £4 
Window  gardening  . . 84 

Window-boxes  ..  ..  94 

Wineberiy,  Japanese  ..  90 
Yew,  clipped  arches  of  . . 90 
Zephyranthes  . . . . 89 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  CULTURAL  NOTES. 

No  matter  for  what  purpose  the  plants  are 
intended — whether  it  be  for  large  exhibition 
blooms,  smaller,  and  in  quantity,  or  trained 
specimens — the  best  place  for  them  is  in  a cold 
frame,  so  placed  that  it  is  sheltered  from  north 
and  east  winds,  and  still  obtains  the  full  benefit 
of  sunshine.  Care  in  Avatering,  ventilating,  and 
giving  the  requisite  attention  to  transferring 
the  plants  to  larger  pots  as  is  necessary  will 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  pretty 
regularly  nov/.  If  too  many  plants  are  grown 
at  this  busy  season  in  the  garden  when  other 
duties  press  heavily,  some  detail  or  other  is 
almost  sure  to  get  neglected,  and  which  may 
mean  partial  ruin.  It  is  better  to  grow 
a few  plants  well  than  spoil  a lot,  merely 
because  the  convenience  does  not  exist  for  the 
latter  quantity.  The  admission  of  air  in  proper 
quantity  and  in  the  light  way  is  a very  impor- 
tant detail  to  study  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
After  the  plants  liave  been  in  the  cold  frames 
about  a week  they  will  be  all  the  better  if  the 
lights  are  drawn  off  them  entirely  on  fine  days. 
If  the  weather  is  accompanied  with  cold  easterly 
winds  it  will  be  wise  to  admit  air  cautiously,  or 
there  is  a risk  of  rendering  the  leaves  a sickly 
colour,  which  is  neither  pleasing  to  behold  nor 
good  for  the  plants.  Too  much  water  at  the 
roots,  and  that  given  too  cold,  will  also  have  the 
same  effect,  as  it  chills  them,  thus  causing  a check 
to  growth  which  is  best  avoided.  Shift  the  plants 
on  into  larger  pots  as  desirable,  never  allowing 
the  roots  to  become  pot-hound  or  to  remain 
so  for  long.  While  the  plants  are  growing 
freely  they  should  continue  so.  Checks  to 
growth  are  bad  for  Chrj’santhemums  as 
they  are  to  any  other  kind  of  plants.  Large 
shifts  are  not  desirable  either.  An  inch  of 
space  all  round  is  sufficient,  especially  when 
the  plants  are  young.  1’he  soil  should 
he  made  quite  firm,  as  that  is  conducive 
to  short-jointed  growth,  and  consequently  to 
maturation  of  the  wood.  This  is  an  important 
point  to  study,  especially  in  the  growth  of  the 
Incurved  section.  The  finest  blooms  are  those 
that  possess  depth  and  solidity.  Blooms  wide 
in  diameter,  hut  lacking  depth  of  petal,  are  not 
the  best.  In  any  section  they  do  not  represent 
good  culture  and  will  not  win  prizes  in  close  com- 
petition. Abundance  of  space  should  be  allowed 
between  the  plants — the  leav’es  ofone  should  not 
overlap  those  of  its  neighbour.  This  i.s  averygood 
guide  in  allotting  space  for  the  plants.  If  they 
do  not  get  sufficient  the  growth  is  made  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances  ; the  plants  will 
sufi'er  in  conse(|uence,  being  drawn  up  Aveakly, 
not  only  rendering  them  less  likely  to  give 
.satisfactory  flowers,  hut  inducing  them  to  groAV 
so  much  taller.  This  is  to  be  deprecated,  as 
the  amateur  culti\  ator  has  at  the  present  time 
some  difficulty  in  providing  space  for  the  plants 
under  the  proper  kind  of  growth,  and  to  make 
it  disproportionate  means  still  greater  incon- 
venience. Mismanagement  in  this  detail  often 


leads  to  disgust  with  the  method  of  cultivating 
plants  to  produce  large  blooms.  The  system 
thus  suffers  through  the  fault  of  individuals. 

E.  M. 


•2S4  —Climbing  plants.— I like  your  idea 
of  making  an  ornament  for  the  lawn,  but  I am 
afraid  you  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  labour  it  will  involve  in  supplying 
the  suspended  jiots  Avith  water  when  they  are 
occupied  with  plants,  for  without  a plentiful 
supply  of  water  that  part  of  the  arrangement 
AAfill  certainly  fail,  as  the  plants  Avill  want 
watering  at  least  once  a day  in  dry  Aveather,  and 
Avhen  it  is  A’ery  hot  tAvice  would  not  he  too  ofter.. 
You  will  find  the  Japanese  Variegated  Hop  a 
beautiful  climber  to  plant  at  the  base  of  the 
bough.  You  may  fill  the  pots  with  lA-y-leaf 
“Geraniums,”  Lobelias,  Canary  Creeper,  and 
Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums. — J.  C.  C. 

I should  till  the  pots  with  Lobelias,  Tropseolmus, 

Fuchsias,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Canary  Creeper 
(Tropseolum  canariense),  Creeping  Jenny,  Tuberous 
Begonias  of  the  more  pendent-lialiiLed  kinds,  Calceolarias, 
and  anything  of  a loose-growing  cliaracter,  nothing  stiff 
or  formal.  You  might  use  .also  Mignonette,  the  Blue 
Agathioa,  Marguerites,  or  anything  of  that  kind  to  give 
varietj'.  Hide  as  much  of  the  pot  as  possible. — C.  T. 

263.— Oats  in  a garden.— Troubles  in 
gardening  are  due  in  no  little  measure  to  cats. 
They  are  a pest,  and  climb  about  even  Avire  with 
impunity,  but  not,  I think,  if  you  make  it  of 
sufficient  height.  You  must  as  far  as  possible 
prevent  thenA  coming  from  the  roof  by  wiring 
up  their  track.  There  wouhl  only  be  one  or 
two  ways  they  Avould  come  down.  Of  course, 
you  can  resort  to  liarsher  plans  of  poisoning 
them,  trapping,  or,  better  still,  Avhen  the 
opportunity  arrives,  douche  them  with  water. 
But,  really,  it  is  a sorry  business.  If  yon  wish 
to  keep  a good  garden  take  extreme  measures. 
— F.  P. 

A good  pot  Daffodil  — The  majority  of 
Daffodils  are  suitable  for  pots,  hut  that  named 
Johnstoni,  Queen  of  .Spain,  is  particularly  fine. 
This  tj’pe  of  Daffodil  is  not  common,  especially 
in  small  gardens,  but  both  in  the  open  and  under 
glass  the  vigour  of  tlic  bulbs  is  evident.  In 
growing  hullts  for  the  greenhouse  it  is  desirable 
to  get  as  much  variety  as  possible,  and  this 
form  should  he  made  note  of,  as  five  or  six  bulbs 
in  a 5-inch  pot  will  give  a wealth  of  bloom, 
'fhe  flowers  are  of  very  distinct  shape,  neat,  and 
(piite  unlike  those  of  the  ordinary  types.  The 
perianth  is  yellow,  and  the  trumpet  cylindrical, 
and  of  the  same  soft  shade.  They  vary  some- 
Avhat  in  size,  but  not  conspicuously  so  if  the  true 
variety  is  obtained.  The  growth  is  very  robust, 
the  leafage  ((uite  Crass-like,  ami  tlie  scapes 
usually  hear  tAVO  of  the  robust,  handsome  flowers 
— 1>. 

163.— A garden  in  London.—  If  ihe  soil 
in  “ C.  (I.  H's.”  garden  be  fairly  good  there  is 
no  necessity  to  do  more  than  fork  it  liglitly  and 
rake  smooth,  but  if  it  is  sour  and  caked,  a.s  is 
often  the  case  in  London  gardens,  some  good 
yelloAV  loam — any  nurseryman  Avill  supply  it — 
should  be  spread  over  it,  of  course  first  breaking 
up  the  surface  to  allow  the  soils  to  mingle  a 
little  together.  To  stock  it  I would  suggest 
that  he  put  in  noAV  for  the  back  of  the  side  beds 
Double  Pyrethrums  of  various  colours,  rose,  deep- 


red,  and  Avhite  (these  will  flower  in  May)  ; 
Harpalium  rigidum  (Prairie  SunfloAver),  having 
single  yellow  flowers  with  a dark  centre,  very 
showy,  useful  for  cutting  and  blooming  end  of 
July  ; Delphiniums  of  various  shades  of  blue  ; 
Perennial  Phloxes,  blooming  about  August  ; 
Anemone  japonica  alba,  an  inA'alnahle  town- 
plant,  smothered  Avith  large  Avhite  StraAvberry- 
like  blossoms  from  end  of  August  until  frosts 
come.  For  nearer  the  front  of  beds  DAvarf 
Snapdragons,  Avhich  floAver  all  the  summer  ; and 
if  he  has  a raised  bank  some  Primroses  Avonld  do 
AA’ell  Avith  Ginothera  macrocarpa,  a trailing 
Evening  Primrose  having  large  j'elloAV  floAvers 
about  4 inches  across,  and  Creeping  Jenny 
hanging  down  in  front.  He  might  also  soav  uoav 
Sweet  Peas,  Blue  Cornflowers,  Godetias,  Linum 
rubrum,  English  Marigolds  (the  one  called 
IMeteor  is  very  shoAvy),  Shirley  Poppies,  and 
Virginian  Stock,  Avhich  makes  a pretty  border 
in  spring.  Next  month  he  might  put  in 
Carnations,  such  as  the  Old  Crimson  Clove  and 
iSouvenirde  laMalmaison,  and  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink, 
a large  double  Avhite  form,  SAveetly  scented,  and 
flowering  profusely  year  after  year.  Tufted 
Pansies  (Violas)  can  also  be  put  in  in  April,  as 
they  are  first-class  plants  for  London,  flowering 
for  months  Avith  the  utmost  freedom.  A bed  of 
the  dark-purple  A'ariety  (Holyrood)  with  a bolder 
of  some  yellow  A^ariety  (say  Cloth  of  Gold),  is  a 
glorious  sight  in  summer  ; Pansies  too  do  Avell. 
He  might  then  soav  Phlox  Drummondi  grandi- 
flora,  Dwarf  Nasturtiums  (Crystal  Palace  Gem 
and  King  Theodore  are  good  sorts),  DAvarf  YelloAv 
French  Marigolds,  Avhich  make  a capital  border, 
and  Mignonette.  In  May  he  can  put  in  seedlings 
of  Ten  Week  Stock,  Asters,  Nicotiana  affinis 
(Scented  Tobacco,  which  perfumes  the  garden 
ill  the  evening  with  its  beautiful  white  flowers), 
Double  Zinnias,  Double  Dahlias  (such  as  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  Prince.ss  White,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Peacock,  King  of  the  YelloAVS,  and  Sunrise,  a 
rather  dwarf  scarlet),  Pompone  Dahlias,  and  for 
walls  Blue  Passion -floAver  and  Clematis  Jack- 
inani,  a large  piirplc-flowered  variety  ; also  for 
centre  beds  the  usual  bedding  plants,  such  as 
“ Ceraniums,”  Calceolarias,  Single  I’etunias, 
and  Heliotrojie,  Avith  double  edgings  of  Lobelia 
and  Golden  Feverfew,  or  Mesemhryantheinum 
cordifolium.  In  the  autumn,  it  is  too  late  now, 
he  could  put  in  Lily  bulbs,  such  as  candidum 
(the  old  White  Lily),  testaceiim,  a Inift’-yelloAV  ; 
crooeum,  a yelloAV  - orange  ; daA  uricum,  an 
orange-red  ; and  spociosnm  album  and  rnhruin, 
which  are  all  good  Lilies  for  town  gardens.  For 
raised  beds  or  rockAvork,  if  the  soil  be  deep 
enough,  he  can  ])lant  bulbs  of  Grape  Hj’aciuths, 
SciUa  nutan.s,  and  Snowdrop.s.  1 have  left  out 
many  good  things,  l.nt  think  that  the  aboA'e  list 
is  long  enougli  for  the  first  venture.  “ G.  C.  H.” 
must  remember  tha,t  if  lie  Avishes  plants  to 
continue  long  in  bloom  he  must  cut  off  all 
fading  blossoms  before  they  form  seed. — H.  S. 
Dalsto;.. 

:10.— Improving  a garden.— Liras  v.iil  not  be  a 
remedy  under  present  circumstances.  All  gardens  re- 
quire manure,  and  the  soil  must  be  worked  deeply. 
If  it  is  planted  this  cannot  perhaps  be  done  now,  but  make 
a note  of  it  when  the  autumn  comes  round,  and  in  the 
meantime  give  a good  dressing  of  short,  rotten  manure 
and  fork  it  in.  Lime  may  possibly  be  bentlicial  later 
on.-E,  H. 
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GARDEN  WORK/ 


Conservatory. 

Frequent  chanj;e  of  position  is  essential  now  prrowth 
is  very  rapid,  and  plants  very  soon  get  one-sided  if  left 
lony:  unmoved.  Besiiles,  when  rearranged,  new  features 
can  be  created,  new  systems  of  grouping  adopted,  and  all 
plants  past  their  best  removed  to  a cool-house  to  re- 
cuperate. Conservatories  with  what  may  be  termed  a 
bad  aspect  for  plant-growing  will  be  kept  gay  with  less 
trouble  now,  as  plants  in  a house  in  a shad>-  position  will 
last  longer  in  bloom  than  when  e.vposed  to  hot  sunshine. 
Azaleas,  both  the  evergreen  Indian  species  and  the 
deciduous  species  from  Japan,  soon  go  off  colour  in  a hot, 
dry  atmosphere.  Slight  shade  will  be  beneficial  to  plants 
in  bloom,  but  besides  this,  in  such  bright  weather  as  we 
have  had  latel.v,  water  should  be  sprinkled  about  the  house 
on  hot  daj's.  Where  plants  are  grown  on  stages,  water 
ma.v  be  thrown  under  the  stage,  and  the  stage  syringed 
once  or  twice  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  This  is 
a great  support  to  both  blossoms  and  foliage.  In  large 
houses  the  foliage  of  the  climbers  on  the  roof  will  give  a 
grateful  shade.  Jlost  of  the  fast-growing  climbers  will 
rccjuire  frequent  regulation  and  thinning,  and  plants 
growin<'  against  walls  should  be  neatly  tied  in.  See  that 
all  inside  borders  are  sufficiently  moist.  Liquid-manure 
may  be  given  with  advantage  to  all  plants  showing  flower. 
There  are  plenty  of  inodorous  artificials  suitable  for 
stimulating  growth.  They  may  either  be  mixed  with  the 
water  cr  used  in  the  soil,  used  for  top-dressing,  or 
sjirinkled  over  the  border  and  watered  in.  Hard-wood 
plants  should  ha\'e  the  coolest  and  lightest  position.  It  is 
<iuite  possible  for  fires  to  do  more  harm  than  good  now, 
though  it  will  hardly  be  quite  safe  to  discard  fires  alto- 
gether where  choice  plants  are  grown,  but  on  bright  days 
let  the  fires  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  relight  in  the 
afternoon  if  there  are  indications  of  frost.  By  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  may  generally  be  seen  what  the 
character  of  the  weather  will  be  during  the  night. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  fuel  wasted  lor  want  of  studying 
the  weather.  tVith  a bright  sky  and  an  east  wind  there 
w ill  generally  be  more  or  less  frost  at  night  at  this  season. 
Zonal  “ Geraniums  ” which  were  cut  do\vn  after  flowering 
for  the  sake  of  the  cuttings  will  now'  be  going  into  flower 
again,  and  will  derive  much  help  from  weak  liquid-manure. 
Pelargoniums,  both  the  show  varieties  and  fancies,  when 
well  done,  are  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  con- 
servatory now.  They  look  best  when  grouped  wdth 
graceful  foliage  plants,  such  as  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.  This  is 
a good  season  lor  repotting  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants. 
Large  specimens  are  necessary  lor  large  houses. 

Stove. 

This  house  will  require  shade  every  bright  day.  The 
blinds  which  roll  up  and  down  as  recjuired  are  best,  and 
they  should  only  be  used  when  thesun  is  shining  brightly, 
as  too  much  sliade  makes  the  grow’tli  weak  and  soft,  and 
the  plants  over  shaded  suffer  so  much  w hen  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  house  for  any  purpose.  Unless  full  control  is 
kept  over  the  heating  apparatus  it  will  be  better  to  let  the 
fires  burn  out  on  bright  mornings  without  being  re- 
plenished, and  light  again  early  in  the  afternoon.  With  a 
bright  sun  above  and  hot  pipes  beneath,  the  plants  are 
placed,  as  it  were,  between  two  fires,  and  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  humid  for  healthy 
growth.  Propagate  Gardenias  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  getting  a little  bit  firm.  Dibble  the  cu, tings  in 
sandy  peat,  with  a layer  of  sand  on  the  top,  the  whole  to 
be  made  firm.  Plunge  in  bottom-heat  in  a close  propagat- 
ing case,  or  keep  under  a bell-glass.  All  stove  plants  may 
be  propagated  in  the  same  way  now.  Take  cuttings  of 
Poinsettias  as  soon  as  they  can  be,  where  a large  stock 
is  required.  The  cuttings  will  not  all  be  ready  at  the 
same  time,  and  neither  is  tliis  necessary,  as  tlie  plants  will 
not  all  be  required  in  bloom  at  once.  Shift  on  Caladimns 
and  other  foliage  plants.  Marantas  and  Anthuriums  may 
be  increased  by  division.  Pandanus  Veitchi  is  easily  in- 
creased by  taking  off  suckers  from  established  plants, 
t'ariegated  plants  are  apt  to  lose  colour  if  grown  in  a 
strong,  rich  soil.  Peat  and  sand  are  best  for  most  of  these 
things,  and  it  is  better  not  to  overpot.  Caladium 
argy  rites  is  a pretty  little  species  very  useful  for  small  pot 
work  tor  table  decoration.  Old  plants  may  be  di\  ided 
now  and  grown  on  in  a close,  warm  place.  Start  more 
Achimenes  for  late  blooming.  These  are  not  so  much 
grown  as  they  were  a few  years  ago.  They  are  ^•ery 
pretty,  and  are  not  difficult  to  grow. 

Perns  under  Glass. 

ll  is  always  advisable  to  grow  a lot  of  Maiden-hair  and 
other  decorative  Ferns  in  small  pots.  We  generally  find 
these  little  plants  grown  in  various  sized  pots,  from 
thumbs  up  to  5-inch  pots,  more  useful  than  large  speed- 
mens.  There  is  a demand  for  them,  not  only  for  dinner- 
table  work,  but  also  for  the  drawing-room  table,  in  small 
r ases.  It  is  true  many  of  these  small  receptacles  for  small 
Ferns,  &c.,  are  wretched  things  for  plants  to  grow  in,  but 
Ferns  are  long-suffering,  and  will  live  in  a cramped  con- 
dition a long  time  if  their  roots  are  kept  moist,  and  when 
they  lose  tone  they  are  soon  restored  again  to  health  in  a 
warm  moist  house.  Ferns  may  be  grown  in  ornamental 
pots  for  suspending  against  wails  or  to  stand  on  brackets, 
or  to  suspend  in  baskets.  When  the  hot  weather  comes, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  flowers  outside,  there  will  be  a 
demaml  tor  something  cool  and  green,  of  elegant  or 
grai^eful  outlines  for  the  rooms. 

Hard-wooded  plants. 

When  the  Azaleas  come  back  from  the  conservatory 
place  them  in  some  close-house  where  they  can  be  fumi- 
gated. Even  if  there  is  no  thrip  on  the  plant?,  one  feels 
more  sure  of  their  condition  after  they  have  been  exposed 
to  a strong  dose  of  Tobacco-smoke.  After  they  are  freed 
from  insects  they  may  be  taken  to  any  house  where  there 
is  a genial  teniperature  without  any  danger  of  doing 
injury  to  other  plants.  When  the  growth  is  completed 
they  can  be  taken  to  a cooler  house  to  ripen,  and  about 
the  end  of  July  placed  outside.  Heaths  will  not  require 
much  fire-heat  now.  A little  heat  on  frosty  nights  will  be 


* In  cold  or  northern  dietricte  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
rosults. 


advisable  for  plants  making  growth,  but  the  necessity  for 
this  will  soon  pass  away.  New  Holland  plants  will  be 
benefited  by  a little  warmth  on  cold  nights  for  the  present, 
but  here  very  little  fire-heat  will  suffice. 

Ctirysanthemuras 

for  the  present  must  have  shelter  at  night,  and  on  cold, 
wet,  or  windy  days;  but  to  keep  the  growth  strong  and 
sturdy  they  must  have  all  the  air  possible  under  favour- 
able conditions  of  temperature.  Stop  plants  intended 
merely  for  the  conservatory,  or  to  grow  flowers  for 
cutting,  but  the  specimens  for  exhibition  in  most  cases 
should  be  grown  on  unstopped  for  the  present.  Shift 
into  larger  pots  as  required.  Cuttings  of  late-blooming 
\ arieties,  including  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  Lady  Lawrence, 
may  yet  be  taken,  only,  of  course,  Uiey  must  be  strong 
cuttings  from  leading  shoots.  Strike  in  gentle  heat,  so 
that  the  cuttings  may  be  rooted  with  the  least  possible 
flagging  of  the  foliage. 

Cold-frames. 

These  will  all  be  occupied  now  with  bedding  and  other 
plants.  It  is  a great  relief  to  have  plenty  of  frames  now, 
even  if  they  are  only  of  a temporary  character,  to  be  able 
to  relieve  the  house  from  the  thousands  of  plants  which 
jjresent  necessities  compel  us  to  grow  for  open-air  and 
indoor  decoration. 

Wlndo-w  Gardening. 

Plants  suitable  for  room  and  window  decoration  never 
were  so  abundant  and  cheap  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  true,  after  they  leave  the  grower's  hands,  many 
soon  perish  through  the  changed  conditions  they  are 
exposed  to,  but  people  with  money  require  frequent 
changes.  When  a new  plant  is  purchased  in  bloom  it 
should  not  be  placed  in  a sunny  window,  or  the  flowers 
will  drop  in  a very  short  time.  Keep  it  in  the  shade,  and 
buy  such  plants  as  Azaleas  before  the  flowers  are  fully 
expanded. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Christmas  Roses  may  be  divided  now  for  increase  of 
stock.  It  is  always  desirable  when  making  new  beds  of 
this  class  of  plants  to  work  in  plenty  of  old  leaf-mould, 
and  a little  rough  sand  round  the  roots  to  encourage 
speedy  root  formation,  and  to  keep  the  soil  moist  if  the 
weather  continues  dry.  Large  old  plants  of  Helleborus 
niger  suffered  a good  deal  in  many  gardens  last  year  from 
heat  and  drought,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  break  these 
old  weak  roots  and  start  them  afresh.  Make  new  planta- 
tions of  Violets,  both  for  blooming  in  the  open  air,  and 
also  for  planting  in  frames  or  in  sheltered  places  outside. 
It  is  useless  planting  Violets  on  poor,  hungry  ground. 
They  are  strong  rooting  things,  and  need  a good  deal  of 
support.  Continue  to  sow  hardy  annuals  to  fill  up  vacant 
places  in  the  borders.  The  soil  works  well  now  where  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  long  enough  to  get  pul- 
verised. When  annuals  fail  to  grow  it  may  generally  be 
ascribed  to  a bad  condition  of  the  soil  through  lack  of 
preparation.  Sow  Sweet  Peas  to  come  in  after  those  sown 
early  in  February.  Sweet  Peas  are  sometimes  raised  in 
pots,  and  transplanted  end  of  Jlarch.  It  is  not  much 
trouble  to  raise  a few  pots  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  in  g-ardens 
where  slugs  and  snails  abound  some  risk  is  avoided.  Sow 
Jlignonette  freely,  also  large  patches  of  Night-scented 
Stock  for  its  fragrance  after  the  sun  goes  down.  In 
planting  Hollies  and  other  e\  ergreens  it  will  be  better  to 
puddle  the  roots  in.  This  can  be  effected  by  half  filling 
the  hole  with  fine  soil,  and  then  pouring  in  sufficient 
water  to  make  it  into  a puddle.  When  the  water  has 
drained  away  fill  in  the  remainder  of  the  earth  and  tread 
firmly,  and  mulch  with  lawn  Grass. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  growth  of  late  Vines  under  glass  has  been  ^■ery 
rapid  lately,  and  stopping,  tying  down,  &c.,  has  taken 
much  time.’  In  many  vineries  the  Vines  are  trained  too 
near  the  glass  ; 16  inches  may  be  taken  as  the  minimum  ; 
more  space  between  the  glass  and  the  Vines  would  be 
better,  as  the  young  shoots  must  often  suffer  on  cold 
nights  in  cool  houses  from  the  radiation.  In  disbudding 
late  Peaches  under  glass,  instead  of  removing  too  much 
foliage  at  one  time  some  of  the  shoots  may  be  pinched  and 
removed  later.  Some  trees  require  more  help  from  foliage 
than  others,  and  some  judgment  is  reipured  in  disbudding 
and  thinning  the  young  wood.  Use  the  hose  on  fine  after- 
noons about  3.30  to  4 6 clock,  so  tliat  the  foliage  may  get 
dry  before  night.  If  Peaches  on  walls  are  protected  with 
heavy  coverings  air  should  be  admiltcd  freely  on  every 
fine  day.  It  is  always  safer  to  dust  a little  Tobacco- 
powder  a\nong  the  faliage,  even  if  no  flies  are  visible.  To 
prex  ent  is  better  than  to  cure.  The  bright  sunny  weather 
has  given  colour  and  flavour  to  the  early  Strawberries 
under  glass,  and  the  warm,  free  air  has  set  the  blossosus 
on  the  successional  i>lants.  Use  the  syringe  freely  to  keep 
down  red-spider  and  green-fly.  Some  sorts  are  rather 
subject  to  mildew.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Marguerite,  and 
oceasionallv  Sir  J.  Paxton  are  troubled  with  it,  espec,iall,\- 
if  the  roots  have  suffered  any  time  during  winter  from 
drought.  The  best  way  of  keeping  the  reserve  stock  of 
forcing  Strawberries  is  to  plunge  them  in  coal-ashes.  This 
keeps  the  roots  in  a fresh,  moist  condition,  without  the 
need  for  much  watering,  which  only  exhausts  the  soil. 
Melons  are  growing  freely  now.  Go  degs.  at  night  will  be 
high  enough.  Do  not  shade  ; good  foliage  ought  to  bear 
the  sun,  and  be  all  the  better  for  it.  Jhdeh  outside 
Strawberries  with  long  manure. 

■Vegetable  Garden. 

Do  not  permit  Tomatoes  to  get  pinched  up  in  small  pots 
before  planting  out.  Cold-houses,  if  not  too  small,  may 
be  safelv  planted  now,  as  it  is  easy  to  cover  xvith  paper  on 
cold  nights.  I have  inverted  large  flower-pots  over 
Tomato-plants  at  first  till  the  danger  of  frost  was  over, 
and  it  answers  the  purpose,  especially  in  our  case,  where  a 
large  number  of  Chrysanthemum  pots  are  in  stock.  This 
refers  only  to  well-built  unheated  houses.  Sow  a sufficient 
stock  of  Cucumber-seeds  to  raise  plants  for  filling  up  sur- 
plus pits  and  frames  when  the  bedding-plants  are  out. 
Vegetable  Marrows,  Ridge  Cucumbers,  and  Capsicums 
should  be  sown  at  once,  if  not  already  done.  Rearrange 
the  herb  beds,  and  plant  cuttings  or  sow  seeds  to  increase 
the  different  kinds  of  herbs  which  it  is  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  have  in  stock.  The  tender  annual  herbs,  such  as 
Basil  and  Sweet  Marjoram,  should  be  raised  in  heat, 
hardened  off,  and  planted  out  in  May,  or  the  seeds  may 


be  sown  in  May  on  a warm  border.  As  soon  as  the  early 
Potatoes,  Carrots,  Lettuces,  &c.,  are  removed,  plant  the 
ground  again,  after  manuring  and  working,  with  New 
Zealand  Spinach,  Ridge  Cucumbers,  and  Capsicums  and 
Leeks,  or  fill  in  with  salad-plants,  such  as  Lettuce  and 
Endive,  for  the  autumn  and  winter.  Sow  main  crop  of 
Intermediate  Carrots  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  In 
cold  districts  the  sowing  may  be  delayed  a few  days.  Horn 
Carrots  for  the  production  of  .young  roots  may  be  sown 
any  time  from  this  to  the  end  of  July.  Sow  Lettuces, 
Radishes,  and  Cress  in  succession.  Spinacli  also  should 
be  sown  fortnightly  to  ensure  fresh  young  succulent 
leaves.  E.  Hobday. 


■Work  in  the  Totvn  Garden. 

The  Tropaiolums,  or  Nasturtiums,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  are  some  of  the  very  best  of  town  plants,  thriving 
wonderfully  well  in  even  the  smokiest  districts.  The 
dwarf-growing  kinds  may  be  grown  either  in  the  open 
beds  and  borders,  in  window-boxes,  or  in  pots,  w hile  the 
tall,  or  trailing  varieties,  are  pre-eminently  useful,  not 
only  for  covering  ugly  walls,  fences,  rubbish-heaps,  &c., 
but  also  when  trained  on  strings  or  w'ires  round  windows, 
for  furnishing  hanging-baskets,  and  to  droop  over  the 
front  of  boxes  in  windows  or  balconies.  The  plants  being 
comparatively  tender,  the  seed  ought  not  to  be  sown  in 
the  open-air  before  the  present  time,  though  if  put  in 
earlier  the  plants  seldom  appear  before  it  is  safe  fer  them 
to  do  so.  A very  good  way  of  treating  the  dwarf  kinds, 
at  any  rate,  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  pots  or  boxes  under 
glass,  early  in  April,  and  when  up  and  sufficiently  strong 
to  transfer  them  to  the  open  ground  when  safe  to  do  so.  As 
they  transplant  admirably,  this  is  a capital  plan,  especially 
as  in  this  way  the  bloom  is  ])roduced  considerably  earlier. 
The  common  trailing  Nasturtiums  are  certainly  somexvhat 
coarse  and  strong-smelling  iffants,  but  as  the.x  grow  freely 
where  most  other  things  could  barely  exist  this  may  be 
overlooked.  The  dwarf  kinds,  especially  such  as  King 
Theodore  (deep  crimson).  Ruby  King,  Empress  of  India, 
Aurora,  &c.,  are,  howex-er,  much  superior,  and  very  effec- 
tive in  almost  any'  position.  The  Lobbianum  (tall)  kinds, 
again,  are  excellent,  and  the  xvell-knoxvn  Fireball,  xvhich 
must  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed as  a xvindoxv  or  basket-plant,  xvhile  under  glass  it 
ffoxvers  freely  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  There 
is  also  a race  of  fine  dxvarf  perennial  x'arieties  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings,  but  these  I hax  e been  unable  to 
obtain  of  late  years.  Lastly,  xve  must  not  forget  our  old 
favourite,  the’Canary  Creeper  (T.  canariense),  than  xvhich 
no  prettier  or  more  floriferous  subject  can  be  found  in  the 
xvhole  range  of  annuals.  This  frequently  sows  itself,  and 
comes  up  annually  in  scores  or  hundreds,  but  it  is  easy  to 
soxv  a fexv  seeds  oneself.  Sunffowei'S  also  are  splendid 
town  flowers,  and  the  seed  should  be  soxvn  at  once.  Some 
do  ohis  in  boxes  inside,  and  transplant,  but  I alxxays  get 
the  strongest  plants  by  sowing  directly'  in  the  open 
ground.  This  month  seeds  of  Carnations,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  Foxgloves,  Wallfloxvers,  and  other 
biennials  and  perennials  should  bo  sown  to  flower  next 
vear.  Sow  in  xvell-prepared  beds,  or  in  boxes  under  glass. 

B.  0.  R. 


THE  COMING  ‘WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  Ajtril  lifA 
to  April  2Ls/. 

Moved  bedding-plants  from  greenhouses  to  cold  frames. 
Potted  off  cuttings  and  seedlings.  Soxved  Vegetable 
Marroxvs  and  Ridge  Cucumbers.  Planted  another  house 
xvith  Cucumbers,  Dreadnought  being  the  variety  groxvn. 
This  is  a free-bearing  kind,  suitable  for  market  xx'ork.  We 
are  also  groxving  Sutton’s  Matchless  and  Lockie's  Perfec- 
tion. These  three  varieties  xvith  us  have  taken  the  place 
of  Telegraph,  xvhich,  though  prolific  enough,  runs  out 
quickly,  sooner  than  the  sorts  named.  I usually  give  a 
light  top-dressing  once  a xveek  at  this  season,  being  speci- 
ally careful  that  the  soil  is  free  from  xvireworms.  Planted 
an  nnheated  house  xvith  Tomatoes.  They  xvill  be  safe  now 
in  large  houses  without  fire-heat.  I am  not  say  ing  that 
artificial  heat  is  not  desirable  for  use  in  dull  xveather,  but 
I h ve  alxvays  had  good  crops,  free  from  disease,  in  these 
unheated  houses,  and  they  come  in  useful  for  Lettuces 
and  other  things  in  winter.  Shifted  on  .young  Fuchsias. 
Soxved  Chinese  Primulas  ; shall  soxv  later  for  spring  bloom- 
ing. Shifted  on  Chrysanthemums.  All  the  air  possible  is 
gix  en  during  the  day,  but  the  frames  are  closed  last  thing 
at  night,  and  if  there  are  indications  of  frost  a fexv  mats 
are  throxvn  over  the  glass.  Potted  off  seedling  Grevilleas. 
Shifted  on  Aralia  Sieboldi  to  5-inch  pots.  Watered  inside 
Vine  borders  xvith  liquid-manure,  adding  xvarm  xvater 
enough  to  take  off  the  chill.  Planted  Marroxv  Peas,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  and  Walker's  Perpetual.  Set  out  more  Cauli- 
ffoxvers.  Earthed  up  and  mulched  the  Caulifloxvers  in 
trenches.  Placed  sticks  to  Peas.  Pricked  out  more 
Celery  in  temporary  pit,  xvhere  shelter  and  shade  can  be 
given.  Tied  up  Lettuces  and  early  Cabbages.  Soxved 
Balloon  and  London  Cos  Lettuces.  Watered  and  mulched 
recently  planted  Hollies  and  other  evergreen  shrubs. 
Washed  Roses  on  xv.alls  xvith  a solution  of  Sunlight-soap. 
This  is  a very  cheap  xvash,  and  easily  applied  through  the 
svringe  or  engine.  Soxved  more  Sxveet  Peas  and  other 
liirdy  annuals.  Repotted  Azaleas,  Palms,  and  Dracaenas, 
which  required  larger  pots.  Moved  Arum  Lilies  xvhich 
hax  e done  floxvering  to  cold  pits  to  ripen  groxvth.  Shifted 
Winter-blooming  Salvias  into  larger  pots  ; shall  plant  out 
early  in  June.  When  pinched  about  two  or  three  times 
during  summer  they  make  strong  bushes  for  lifting  in 
September.  Pruned  rather  hard  back  a lot  of  strong 
bushes  of  Eupatorium  odoratum.  Shall  plant  these  out 
xvith  the  Salxias.  They  do  so  much  better  under  this 
treatment  than  when  kept  in  pots  all  summer.  Moved  a 
lot  of  Brompton  Stocks  and  Double  Wallfloxvers  in  pots 
noxv  nicely  in  bloom  to  conservatory.  They  come  in  xvell 
for  a change,  and  the  fragrance  is  desirable.  Nice  plants 
can  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots.  They  are  a good  xvhile  in 
hand,  but  they  only  require  cold-pit  treatment  through 
the  xyinler.  Removed  sub'aterals  from  Vines.  Everything 
in  thie  xvay  of  groxvth  is  rubbed  off  beloxv  the  bunches.  If 
one  or  txvo  outlets  for  groxvth  are  left  beyond  the  bxinches 
that  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  these  are  pinched  to  one 
leaf.  Keep  the  roots  healthy,  and  feed  well  to  secure  vigor- 
ous main  leaves,  and  sublateral  extension  is  not  required. 
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ARTIFICIAL  TRKE-8TUMP8. 

, Fkoji  time  immemorial  horticulturists  have 
secured  the  double  advantage  of  setting  oil' 
their  plants,  and  also  producing  shade  effects  in 
winter  gardens  by  raising  to  certain  distances 
from  the  ground  broad-leaved  subjects  (such  as 
Ferns,  Palms,  and  Cycads),  the  stems  of  which 
were  too  short  for  the  desired  elevations.  In 
the  Revue  Hortkole  M.  Devillat  describes  the 
practice  of  growing  foliage  plants  in  this  way. 
The  device — a pleasing  one  enough  in  its  way — 

(which  we  employed  up  to  the  last  few  years, 
and  which  consisted  in  surrounding  the  prop 
land  the  plant-box  or  tub  with  a metal  grating 
'and  filling  up  the  intervening  space  with  a com- 
post in  which  could  be  grown  Selaginellas, 
Tradescantias,  Fittonias,  &c. , to  cover  and  con- 
ceal the  grating  is,  however,  open  to  the 
objection  that  both  the  plant-tub  and  its  wooden 
support  are  very  liable  to  decay  in  consequence 
of  their  constantly  moist  surroundings,  and  also 
that  the  soil  in  the  plant-tub,  becoming 
channelled  by  frequent  waterings,  is  apt 


after  some  time  to  be  more  or  less  pervaded  i 
with  cavities,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  j 
detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  ))lant. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  durable  (piali- 
ties  of  Cork,  which  have  been  proved  by  the 
satisfactory  use  that  has  been  made  of  it  in  this 
respect  for  some  time  past,  by  Orchid-growers, 
Professor  Gerard,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Lyons,  and  myself  thought  that  this 
material  might  answer  well  for  making  artificial 
tree-stumps,  the  exterior  of  which,  being  formed 
of  a substance  which  naturally  covers  the 
trunks  of  certain  trees,  would  have  a natural 
appearance,  a feature  in  which  all  the  existing 
arrangements  of  this  kind  were  entirely  deficient. 
For  this  purpose  the  proper  kind  of  Cork 
should  be  selected,  rejecting  the  handsome 
smooth  slabs  from  which  bottle  Corks  are  cut 
and  which  are  technically  known  as  “ female” 
Cork,  as  this  kind  does  not  possess  the  furrowed 
exterior  which  the  artist  who  wishes  to  imitate 
Nature  should  seek  for.  The  proper  kind  to 
use  is  technically  named  “male”  Cork,  and  is 
that  which  is  first  produced  on  the  tree.  The 
outside  of  this  being  much  more  furrowed  and 
uneven  than  that  of  tho  other  kind,  it  is  com- 


monly rejected  l>y  Cork-cutters  for  tho  very 
same  reason  which  renders  it  preferable  for  our 
present  purpose.  Cork  of  Lids  kind  can  be 
j)rocured  from  fSpain,  or,  doubtless,  more  easily 
and  cheaply  from  Algeria,  from  which  country 
I have  imported  without  any  great  dilliculty 
more  than  ‘22  cwt.  of  “ male”  Cork  during  the 
last  three  years  at  a cost  of  twenty-live  francs 
(£1  sterling)  per  220  lb.  delivered  at  Marseilles. 
It  is  sent  to  us  in  broad,  flat  slabs  and  also  in 
cylindrical  rolls,  the  former  of  which  are  used 
in  making  the  body  of  the  stump  and  the  latter 
for  the  branch  stumps  and  pockets.  After  being 
immersed  in  hot  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
the  slabs  of  Cork  become  as  pliable  as  leather, 
and  can  be  moulded  to  any  form  the  gardener 
wishes.  In  this  work,  however,  he  should 
always  be  assisted  by  an  artist  competent  to 
suggest  some  pleasing  and  effective  design. 
The  Cork,  when  it  cools,  retains  the  form  to 
which  it  has  been  moulded,  and  it  is  fastened 
on  with  a few  small  nails.  It  is  proba,ble  that 
by  adding  to  the  hot  w'ater  a few  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  copper  the  Cork  would  be  rendered 


still  more  durable,  and,  taking  into  account 
the  high  character  which  this  chemical  bears 
as  a preservative  agent,  I intend  to  try 
it,  hoping  that  it  will  not  injuriously  affect 
the  pliability  of  tlie  Cork  nor  be  in  any  W'ay 
detrimental  to  the  plants.  In  the  formation 
of  this  arrangement,  firstly  a j)iece  of  a tree- 
trunk  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  and  supporting 
a broad  tub,  in  w'hich  will  be  planted  some  such 
subject  as  a Latania  borbonica,  and  both  stump 
and  tub  are  entirely  concealed  by  the  covering 
of  Cork  which  has  been  attached,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  tub  and  then  to  a number  of  rafters 
which  have  been  disposed  so  as  to  give  a suffi- 
cient width  to  the  lower  part  of  the  structure. 
The  illustration  shows  the  completed  artificial 
tree-stump  furnished  and  embellished  with 
various  epiphytal  plants,  fine-leaved  Begonias, 
Ferns,  Aroids,  Pepper-worts,  Bromeliads,  &c. 
The  varieties  of  plants  and  the  modes  in  which 
they  may  be  arranged  in  these  ornamental 
structures  are  without  number.  Of  course. 
Orchids  will  form  some  of  the  most  elegant  and 
effective  subjects.  Mosses,  Selaginellas,  and 
Grasses,  such  as  OpUsmenus  imbecillis  and  its 
variegated  variety,  may  also  be  employed  to 


great  advantage.  Lastly,  I would  specially  re- 
commend that  some  of  the  fine  graceful  twiners 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  pendent  from  the 
extremities  of  the  branch  stumps.  Climbing 
plants  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  warm 
and  temperate  glasshouses,  and  the  only  difli- 
culty  is  in  making  a selection  where  the  number 
of  eligible  subjects  is  so  large.  As  conceins  tho 
structure  itself,  it  will  at  least  be  acknowledged 
that  the  transformation  is  of  such  a kind  that 
its  artificial  character  is  not  perceptible — the 
very  result  that  was  aimed  at. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

WATER  LILIES. 

268. — I was  about  to  write  a note  on  Water 
Lilies  when  the  query  of  “Grenadier”  appeared, 
the  most  favourable  time  for  planting  being  now 
at  hand.  The  new  Water  Lilies  may  certainly 
be  grown  at  Torquay,  which  is  a decidedly 
favourable  spot,  and  I should  say  anywhere  in 
the  southern  half  of  England,  for  I had  great 
success  with  them  in  Suffolk.  In  Gabdenino 
of  April  1,  1893,  I wrote  at  some  length  on 
“ Hardy  Water  Lilies,”  so  there  is  no  need  to 
deal  with  them  exhaustively  now.  Siiice  the 
article  was  written,  however,  M.  Marliac  has 
raised  other  remarkable  kinds,  and  it  is  clearly 
evident  we  are  only  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
improvement  of  Water  Lilies,  A magnificent 
kind  that  was  not  mentioned  in  the  article  last 
year  is  L.  Laydekeri  rosea.  It  is  the  brightest- 
coloured  hardy  Water  Lily  that  has  ever  yet  been 
seen — not  large  in  size  of  bloom,  but  so  brilliant 
in  colour  that  it  looks  red  even  when  seen  from 
a eonsiderable  distance.  It  is  a profuse  and 
continuous  bloomer,  opening  in  May  and 
flowering  successionally  right  on  into  October  ; 
in  fact,  it  only  ceases  to  expand  as  the  days  get 
too  short  and  the  water  too  cold.  From  the  bud 
state  to  the  fading  of  the  flower  it  is  marked  by 
an  exquisite  series  of  gradations  of  colour — 
pale-pink  on  the  first  day,  deeper  on  the 
second,  full  on  the  third,  and  rosy-red  after. 
Another  year  I sliall  be  able  to  describe  other 
remarkable  kinds  of  whicb  I sav/  flowers  last 
year,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  grown  in 
this  country.  A great  demand  is  arising  for 
these  new  Water  Lilies,  and  those  who  want 
them  had  better  make  an  early  effort  to  obtain 
them,  or  they  will  perhaps  be  disappointed. 
For  the  general  good,  I may  say  that  M.  Latour 
Marliac  sells  them.  He  has  an  admirable  way 
of  packing  them  in  light  boxes,  wliich  come  ex- 
peditiously by  parcel  post,  the  plants  invariably 
arri^  ing  quite  fresh.  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
them,  and  they  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
they  arrive,  or  immersed  and  kept  in  water  if 
they  cannot  then  be  planted.  Within  a week 
or  twf  of  planting  they  begin  to  make  apparent 
progress,  and  flowers  may  be  looked  for  in  J une 
or  July  at  the  latest  from  plants  planted  in 
April  or  May.  Those  who  have  lakes,  ponds,  or 
streams  with  a natural  bottom  of  mud  can  estab- 
lish these  Lilies  easily  by  planting  them  in  soil 
in  old  wicker  baskets,  and  sinking  them 
where  they  are  to  grow.  Tlie  roots  will 
find  their  way  through  the  sides  of  tlie  basket 
and  grow  into  t he  mud.  Bombs  of  an  artificial 
character,  such  as  “Grenadier”  appears  to 
possess,  have  no  rooting  medium  for  the  Lilies, 
and  the  plants  must  perforce  be  grown  in  pots 
or  tubs.  'I'he  hybri<ls  of  the  Marliaoea  sec- 
tion, such  as  carnca,  rosea,  and  albida,  are  all 
very  vigorous,  producing  immense  flowers.  I 
should  imagine  close  confinement  at  the  root 
would  diminish  their  vigour  and  size  of  bloom, 
therefore  a pot  as  large  as  the  depth  of  the 
water  will  permit  should  be  chosen,  or  better 
still,  something  else  with  a greater  diameter. 
Old  tar  or  paraffin-casks  cut  into  two,  and 
charred  before  using,  make  excellent  receptacles 
for  the  plants.  I do  not  know  how  much  frost 
these  new  Lilies  can  withstand,  but  provided 
there  is  a foot  of  water  over  their  crowns  they 
may  be  left  outside  all  the  winter  with  absolute 
safety,  and  they  can  hardly  be  grown  well  in 
water  of  less  depth  than  will  provide  that 
amount  of  covering  to  the  plant.  “ Grenadier  ” 
will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  this  meets  his 
case,  but  I should  think  it  most  unlikely  that 
he  will  need  to  take  the  plants  inside  in  winter 
in  such  a favoured  spot.  “Grenadier”  should 
try  N.  odorata  sulphurea  in  his  warm  pond.  It 
isa  large,  graceful,  sulphur-coloured,  deliciousH- 

scented  kind,  with  flowers  8 inches  across.  — A.  H > 


Trunk  of  tree  covered  with  folia'3:e  plants. 
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SWEET  CICELY. 

Myrrhis  odorat.v  (Sweet  Cicely)  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  out'  wild  uinbellifers,  and  is  coinnion  by 
the  wooded  banks  of  our  northern  rivers.  It 
was  probably  cultivated  as  a pot-herb  by  the 
monks,  but  is  too  strongly  flavoured  for  modern 
tastes.  In  the  wild  garden,  on  the  borders  of 
shrubberies,  and  in  similar  places,  it  is  a most 
useful  and  elegant  plant,  especially  as  it  thrives 
well  under  trees.  It  does  best  in  a ligiit,  sandy 


Sweet  Cicely  in  the  wild  garden. 

soil.  This  plant  was  photographed  on  the  Dur- 
ham “Banks,”  Avhichhave  been  greatly  improved 
and  cared  for  as  a wild  garden  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  j.] 


T1i6  HopaticaiS  are  little  used  in  ordinary 
gardens,  but  they  are  very  useful  in  spring,  and 
a mass  of  the  common  single  blue  on  the  Grass 
is  charming  if  this  colour  is  kept  by  itself.  The 
one  thing  that  Hepaticas  dislike  is  disturbance 
at  the  root,  and  once  they  are  well  established 
should  remain  so  for  years.  One  may  get  seve- 
ral colours,  forms  of  H.  triloba,  white,  rose, 
blue,  and  other  shades,  the  several  varieties, 
when  planted  on  the  rockery  together  in  good 
clumps,  making  a fine  picture.  They  like  a 
deep,  well-drained,  moist  soil.  JI.  angulosa 
likes,  as  the  other,  deep  soil,  and  some  shade 
from  the  bi’iglit  sun.  It  is  easily  recognised  by 
its  lobed  leaves  and  very  large  sky-blue  flowers. 
— C.  T. 

247.— Phlox  Drummondi  and  Lobe- 
lias.— Both  of  these  plants  may  be  grown  from 
this  onwards  in  a cold  frame,  and  after  the 
niiddle  of  May  they  will  do  in  the  open  air. 
Their  culture  is  so  very  simple  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  fail,  provided  soil  and  water  arc  given  to 
them.  Phlo.x  Drummondi  may  bo  raised  now 
from  seeds.  When  the  seedlings  are  uj),  prick 
half-a-dozen  plants  in  a 5-inch  pot,  if  it  is 
intended  to  keep  them  in  pots,  or  they  may  be 
pricked  off  in  boxes  and  planted  out  in  middle  of 
May  or  later.  It  is  full  late  for  Lobelias  now 
to  get  a full  season’s  work  out  of  them.  They 
will  grow  and  come  useful  for  late  planting. 
The  Phloxes  sown  now  would  flower  in  July, 
and  the  Lobelias  about  the  same  time,  if  well 
cared  for. — E.  H. 

Yes,  both  these  may  be  managed  well  in 

a cold  frame,  though  the  latter  is  better  sown  in 
a gentle  warmth  early  in  the  year.  If  sown  now, 
without,  any  heat  except  that  of  the  sun,  the 
seed  will  take  some  time  to  germinate,  and  even 
with  the  best  of  culture  good  plants  canirot  be 
obtained  before  July.  Plants  raised  from  seed 
in  a greenhouse  or  warm  frame  in  February' 
would  do  well  in  an  unheated  one  from  this 
onwards,  if  covered  up  on  cold  nights — certainly 
if  this  glorious  weather  continue.  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi should  be  sown  at  once,  in  boxes  of  sandy 
loam  mixed  with  a little  leaf-mould  Prick  the 
seedlings  oflf  as  soon  as  large  enough  into  boxes, 
if  to  be  planted  out,  or  in  pots,  a few  in  each,  if 


for  pot  culture,  and  when  a little  advanced 
ventilate  freely.  The  plants  will  begin  flowering 
in  July,  and  Lobelia,  sown  now,  a little  later. — 
B.  C.  R. 

257.— Planting  borders.— Beds  of  the 
size  named  would  look  well  planted  with 
“Geraniums,”  Verbenas,  or  Petunias  ; and  the 
exjiense  of  such  plants  would  not  be  great. 
Another  plan  would  be  to  plant  them  with 
Stocks,  Marigolds,  Double  Zinnias,  Asters,  &c. 
These  would  be  cheaper  still,  but  the  effect  will 
hardly  be  so  full  or  so  good  as  the 
“Geraniums,”  &c.,  first  mentioned. 
< let  the  beds  well  prepared  now,  and 
plant  third  week  in  hlay. — E.  H. 

As  the  situation  is  shaily,  such 

plants  as  Fuchsias,  Pansies,  and  Cal- 
ceolarias will  succeed  better  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  bedding  plants.  Bego- 
nias (tuberous)  also  do  well  in  such  a 
position.  My  house  faces  nearly 
north-west,  and  the  last  two  years  I 
have  planted  an  oval  bed,  which  gets 
no  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  even 
in  the  height  of  summer,  with  these 
showy  and  charming  plants,  with  the 
best  results.  Last  summer  it  was  a 
perfect  picture,  though  other  plants, 
unless  watered  frequently  and  shaded, 
tvere  half  roasted  in  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun. — B.  C.  R. 

5 ou  do  not  say  if  you  re<j[uire 

perennials  or  summer  bedders.  If  the 
former  the  reply  to  24!)  M'ill  apply  to 
your  case  ; but  if  bedders,  then  you 
must  rely  upon  such  things  as  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Lobelias,  the  Sweet-scented  Tobacco 
(Niootiana  affinis),  the  beautiful  Lo- 
belia fulgens,  very  handsome  with  its 
I^urplish  leafage  and  crimson  flowers. 
Tufted  Pansies,  Fuchsias,  and  such 
things  as  these,  which  are  realty  the 
ordinary  bedding  plants.  The  Pansies  are  de- 
lightful. They  bloom  over  a long  season,  and 
the  several  varieties  give  a considerable  range 
of  colours  from  wliite  to  deep-purple.  Mixed 
with  Mignonette,  Carnations,  Roses,  or  the 
Variegated  Dactylis,  pleasing  results  are 
obtained. — C.  T. 

255.  —Hollyhock  seedlings.— As  you 

have  nearly  six  weeks  in  which  to  grow  the 
plants  on  before  putting  them  out,  with  good 
culture  most  of  them  will  probably  flower  this 
year,  but  it  will  be  late,  and  there  is  not  a day 
to  be  lost.  I have  usually  found  that  good 
stout  seedlings  got  out  by  the  middle  of  May 
will  flower  the  same  year.  Push  tlie  plants  on 
with  plenty  of  moisture  and  manure,  and  plant 
in  deep  rich  soil.  If  not  ready  in  time  better 
buj'  some  strong  autumn-sown  plants. — B.  C.  R. 

The  strongest  may  flower,  but  they  will  be  late  in 

summer.  You  may  try  Dahlias  in  their  place.  If  you 
liave  a hot-bed  single  Dahlias  may  he  raised  from  seeds, 
though  there  is  no  time  to  spare.— E.  H. 

2S1.-  Treatment  of  a Mandevillea.— This  plant 
thrives  fairly  well  in  a large  box,  but  better  planted  out 
in  a well-drained  border.  Give  it  a light,  rich  compost  of 
loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  Water  freely  while  in 
growth,  and  syringe  frequently,  but  keep  it  moderately 
dry  in  winter.— B.  C.  R. 

2.52.— Sowing  seed  on  an  old  lawn.— tsow  the 
seeds  at  once,  with  or  without  a light  top-dressing.  Yon 
need  not  cut  the  Grass  unless  it  is  very  long.  If  cut  at  all 
set  the  cutters  all  the  higher.  The  shade  of  the  Grass,  if 
not  too  short,  w ill  assist  germination.  You  may  use  the 
roller  as  often  as  you  like  after  sowing. — K.  H. 

244.  — Best  edging-plant.— Some  of  the 
white  or  grey  foliage  plants  make  distinct  and 
useful  edgings.  Cerastium  tomentosum,  Santo- 
lina  incana,  Stachys  lanata  are  all  white  or 
grey  plants,  and  are  quite  hardy.  Sedum 
glaucum,  Festuoa  glauoa  are  distinct,  and  being 
hardy  are  not  difficult  to  keep  or  propagate. 
Antennaria  tomentosa  (the  Snow-plant)  is  a 
neat  edging-plant,  also  hardy.  Another  hardy 
))lant  of  a permanent  character  can  be  had  in 
the  Silver-leaved  Euonymus  (E.  radicans  varie- 
gata).  The  edgings  of  this  jflant  when  well 
established  will  last  for  years.  In  edging  beds 
it  is  I think  always  desirable  to  use  as  many 
hardy  plants  as  possible.  All  the  plants  named 
above  are  hardy,  and  there  are  others.  The 
Pea-green-leaved  Herniaria  glabra  makes  a 
neat  edging,  and  the  variegated  Coltsfoot  is  a 
grand  edging  for  large  beds.  The  purple-leaved 
variety  of  the  Bugle-flower  (Ajuga  reptans 
purpurea),  and  the  Golden  Thyme  will  give 
variety. — E,  H. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
of  the  almost  complete  annihilation  of  the 
Hollyhock  was  the  severe  attacks  of  disease  on 
a weakened  plant,  made  so  by  high  propagation 
in  a temperature  of  80  degs.  or  more.  \Ve  have 
a parallel  instance  in  the  Chrj'santhemums  of 
the  t present  day.  It  is  a plant  by  nature  as 
hardy  as  the  Carnation,  but  tlie  forcing  soils 
given  the  specimens  for  exhibition  have  weak- 
ened its  naturally  vigorous  constitution,  and  if 
a disease  of  the  same  virulence  now  attacked 
the  Chrysanthemum,  it  would  probably  suffer 
as  severely,  or  more  so,  than  the  Hollyhock,  for 
the  reason  that  tlie  insidious  pest  finds  good 
quarters  in  the  comparatively  weakly  growth. 
I have  never  used  artificial  heat  in  the  culture 
of  the  Hollyhock,  neither  is  it  my  wish  to  change 
a ])lant  by  giving  it  treatment  foreign  and  hurt- 
ful to  it.  IMy  usual  plan  is  to  sow  seeds  in  May 
in  the  open  ground,  and  in  J uly  to  transplant 
tlie  strong  seedlings  to  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
Before  the  arrival  of  frosts  they  will  have 
attained  sufficient  strength  and  hardihood  to 
pass  safely  through  the  trials  of  an  English 
winter.  Very  few  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
as  by  sowing  seed  the  variety  is  well  reproduced, 
and  in  raising  Hollyhocks  from  seed  we  can 
look  forward  to  interesting  results,  some  of  the 
flowers  displaying  the  softest  shades  from 
delicate  pink  through  rose,  lilac,  and  pure- 
white,  a lovely  flower  that  we  value  for  making 
wreaths.  As  many  will  now  think  of  dividing 
big  clumps  of  Hollyhock,  it  may  be  well  to  urge 
the  importance  of  not  cutting  them  up  into 
small  bits,  but  to  divide  judiciously,  and  secure  a 
big  piece  that  will  give  a rich  display  of  the  tall 
spire-like  flower-stems  in  the  following  autumn. 
Rich,  xvell-manured  soil  is  given,  a sunny  posi- 
tion, and  plent}’’ of  waterin  summer  if  theweather 
is  dry,  and  by  this  easy  procedure  I scarcely 
have  any  disease,  though  on  its  appearance 
every  leaf  so  affected  is  quickly  picked  oft’  and 
burnt.  A few  named  kinds  of  remarkable 
beauty  are  Princess  of  Wales  (pink),  Mrs. 
Barron  (rose-pink),  Mrs.  Sharman  (maize 
colour).  Her  Majesty  (delicate  rose),  Ettie  Beale 
(flesh),  W.  G.  Head  (cardinal).  Princess  Beatrice 
(lemon),  and  Venus  (white).  The  tendency  of 
the  age  inclines  to  single  flowers,  and  in  our 
love  for  these  we  should  not  forget  the  beauty 
of  the  Single  Hollyhocks.  Double-flowered 
varieties  should  have  their  rightful  place,  but 
unless  for  exhibition  there  should  be  no 
pinching,  stopping,  nor  thinning  out  of  flowers. 


Flowers  of  Double  Hollyhock. 


The  Hollyhock  is  burlesqued  on  the  exhibition 
stage.  Long  regiments  of  formal  spikes  convey 
a poor  idea  of  tlie  picturesqueness  and  beauty 
of  the  stateliest  of  hardy  border  perennials.  The 
flowers  are  often  cut  off  the  spike  without  any 
foliage,  placed  in  a neat  white  collar,  and  set 
out  in  lines  on  a bare  board,  as  the  unfortunate 
blooms  of  African  ilarigolds  that  supply  colour, 
but  no  beauty,  to  the  autumn  shows.  It  is  idle 
to  exhibit  such  flowers  as  those  of  the  Holly- 
hock which  require  the  broad  border  and  large 
bed  where  their  noble  character  can  break  the 
garden  scenery.  H.  F. 
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BAYCLIFFE,  LVMM. 

A Cheshire  village  is  almost  certain  to  be 
interesting.  The  comity  is  noted  for  its  dairy- 
ing ; it  is  therefore  a county  of  green  pastures. 
It  is  beautifully  picturesque,  fringed  mainly  by 
hills,  and  with  wooded  slopes  frequently  re- 
vealed. The  pastoral  charms  of  the  district  are 
delightful,  and  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the 
county  there  are  many  modern  architectural 
features  which,  whilst  not  attempting  to  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  fame  of  the  quaint  old 
county  town  of  Chester,  with  its  old-world 
associations  and  its  hoary  antiquity,  undoubtedly 
possess  attractions  to  those  whose  quickened 
senses  discern  the  touches  of  the  finger  of  art, 
whether  in  the  subtle  line  and  curve  of  flower- 
draped  border,  or  traced  in  stately  lines  in 
chiselled  stone  or  fluted  cornice.  So  it  happens 
that  on  the  borders  nearing  either  of  those  two 
great  Lancashire  cities — Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester— townsmen  and  merchant  princes  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  home,  in  bricks  and 
mortar,  on  velvet  turf  and  near  shadj'  wood- 


with  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  and  dotted 
about  with  specimen  trees  and  groups  of 
bright  colour.  Beyond  and  over  the  hedge  line 
the  eye  rests  upon  the  placid  waters  (reflecting 
blue  sky  and  fleecy  cloud)  of  a great  lake 
stretching  away  far,  far  into  the  distance,  a 
wooded  walk  on  the  one  side  and  a margin 
fringed  with  rural  beauty  on  the  other.  A sleepy 
herd  of  black  cattle  lazily  saunter  down  the 
hill-side  and  wade  knee-deep  into  the  cool 
waters.  They  bend  slowly  and  drink  long,  and 
when  they  lift  their  shaggy  heads  the  cool  drops 
drip  into  the  pool  and  make  tiny  ripples  over 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  chimes  from  the 
clock-tower  of  the  ehurch  upon  the  hill  float  over 
the  valley  to  remind  one  that  the  day  hurries 
along  with  regular  step  and  steady  tread,  though 
one  is  inclined  to  lose  count  of  time  in  Arcadia. 
Let  us  see,  then.  Here  along  the  front  of  the 
house,  at  our  feet,  are  sturdy  well-flowered 
plants  of  Azalea  mollis  in  full  flush  of  warm 
colour,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  I^'y  and  the 
creepers  which  clothe  the  house  we  see  the 
fresh  healthy  foliage  of  Japanese  Roses  push- 


album  of  dainty  )>hotogi'aplis  l>y  Mis.  F.nicst 
Crosstielil  reveals  tlic  fact  f bat  a love  of  flower.s 
reigns  supreme  at  Bayclill'e.  I spoke  a little 
while  ago  of  floral  surprises.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  an  arrangement  of  8weet  Peas  placed  to 
secure  a colour  device  that  sliall  rival  the 
splendour  of  a Japanese  scroll.  There  see 
groups  of  Callas  to  secure  foliage  efiects,  and 
Asjjaragus  stems,  shooting  up  in  a straight 
growth  of  succulent  strength,  but  to  show 
later  a feathery  grace  that  shall  provide 
fitting  finish  for  the  nook  needing  this 
added  charm  to  complete  the  idea.  In  the 
kitchen  garden  the  fruit-trees  show  well 
for  a good  yield,  and  I was  much  interested 
in  some  remarkably  vigorous  Blackberries 
grown  upon  espaliers  and  showing  signs  for  an 
abundant  crop.  It  is  so  delightful  outside 
that  one  does  not  seem  to  care  to  venture 
“under  glass,”  yet  we  must  take  a hurried 
peep  to  complete  the  survey.  The  fernery  is 
very  much  to  one’s  liking ; the  half  hidden 
grotto  seems  so  quiet  and  cool.  The  fresh 
green  fronds  of  the  Ferns,  with  the  rich  drapery 


A 'ievv  ill  the  garden  at  BavdilTe  Hall,  Lyiimi. 


lands,  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  thronged 
streets  and  mill  clatter.  Lymm,  then,  is  a 
Cheshire  hamlet  placed  thus  between  the  town 
of  Warrington  and  the  city  of  Manchester,  and 
Bayclill'e  is  a beautifully  conspicuous  and  con- 
s))icuously  lieautiful  mansion  in  the  midst  of  en- 
chanting suiToundings,  which  the  illustration  here 
given  will  help  to  define  and  describe.  The  house 
itself  stands  in  a commanding  position  upon 
the  hill-top  of  a spendidly  undulated  piece  of 
country.  My  visit  was  paid  on  one  of  the 
later  days  of  April.  The  phenomenal  spring  of 
last  year  and  the  every-day  sunshine  of  mid- 
summer brilliancy  and  warmth  secured  foliage 
effects  and  a floral  profusion  which  could  not 
be  seen  in  an  ordinary  season,  for  spring  and 
early  summer  seem  blended  in  the  nature- 
wealth  flung  now  from  an  open  hand  with 
fr'eedoin  over  everything.  In  weather  like 
tins,  and  in  a place  so  rich  in  floral  resources, 
who  shall  speak  rightly  of  the  garden  glory  of 
an  April  day  V But  wc  must  try  to  make  ell'ort 
as  we  stand  on  the  broad  terrace  and  take  a 
look  over  the  sloping  verge  of  close-cut  turf, 
over  the  velvety  lawn  to  the  borders  filled 


ing  forward  and  mingling  with  the  gay  line 
of  colour  furnished  by  Anemones  and  other 
spring-flowering  bulbs.  There  are  Daffodils 
ever^’where — and  such  Daffodils  ! Amongst  tlie 
most  prominent  are  Emperor,  Horsfieldi,  Sir 
Watkin,  and  other  well-known  kinds,  with  such 
recently-added  varieties  as  the  dory  of  Leyden 
and  Mine,  de  Graaff'.  Floral  surprises  are  every- 
where— floral  eccentrieities  nowhere.  Here  a 
bright  blue  line  of  Gentians  ; there  an  embank- 
ment of  Iris.  Groups  of  Trillium  peep  from 
beneath  the  protecting  shade  of  the  Cedars  ; 
over  the  rock  work  Aubrietia  flings  a purple 
cloak,  and  Alyssum  decorates  it  with  gold. 
Along  the  borders  are  Primulas  from  the  simple 
Primrose  of  the  meadows,  on  through  the  showy 
Sieboldi  types  and  the  various  gay  members  of 
the  so  large  family.  In  beds  Roses,  Poeonies, 
and  other  more  prominent  features  of  the 
flower  garden  are  kept  within  bounds ; but 
there  are  bowers  of  Roses  in  suitable  cornei-s 
and  about  the  slopes  of  the  shrubberies,  and 
kaleidoscopic  splendour  to  right  and  left — 
everywhere.  Mrs.  Crossfield  evidently  delights 
her.self  in  her  garden,  and  a look  through  an  ^ 


of  trailers  and  creepers,  and  the  divers  forms  of 
the  Club  Mosses,  give  a splendid  background  to 
the  foliage  plants  dotted  here  and  there.  The 
gay  glance  of  Euphorbia  one  finds,  too,  flashed 
from  a green  hiding-place,  lending  foothold  for 
the  .spinous  stalk  and  .slender  scarlet  flower, 
just  sufficient  to  enqiliasise  a pleasing  presence 
half  concealed.  In  the  conservatory  there  are 
fine  plants  of  Lapageria  and  Heliotrope  upon 
the  walls,  and  in  the  Orchid-house  blooms  ricli 
and  rare  and  in  superb  magnificence  of  their 
colour  glory.  In  the  greenhouse  the  same  care 
and  attention  are  manifest,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a more  charming  residence  or  a more 
pleasurable  garden  resort  than  Baycliff’e,  which 
I have  thus  briefly  tried  in  some  measure  to 
describe.  E.  J.  B. 


Daffodil  C.  J.  Backhouse.— This  lieautiful  in 
coiupiu’ahilis  DatToclil  is  getriuti  more  common.  It  is  very 
bright  and  distinct,  and  is  this  year  rfinarkably  fine  in 
many  )ihices,  although  D.alfodils  as  a rnie  are  not  a suc- 
cess. This  form  is  at  once  recognised  by  tlie  brilliant 
orano-e-sc.arlet  rim  to  the  cup,  the  lower  half,  like  the 
perianth,  be'n|  of  a yellow  shade.  Like  the  incompara- 
hilis  forms,  it  is  graceful  and  free.— C.  T. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ONCIUIUM  MAR8IIALLIANUM. 

I AM  in  receipt  of  a fine  spike  of  this  beautiful 
ami  useful  Orchid  from  “■).  Lambert,’’  who 
asks  for  its  name  and  particulars  how  to  grow 
it.  The  variety  sent  is  very  good,  althougli  the 
spike  is  not  so  large  as  usual  when  well  grown. 
Ne.xt  season,  when  the  plants  become  established, 
the  flowers  will  be  better.  This  Oncidium  has 
been  known  to  us  about  thirty  years,  and 
was  imported  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
iSIessrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  and  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
brilliant  species.  Its  natural  habitat  is 
llrazil,  and  it  was  first  sent  to  the  above-men- 
tioned firm  by  their  collector,  Mr.  Blunt. 
Lately  there  have  been  some  fine  importations 
of  this  species,  and  many  grand  forms  have 
already  been  exhibited,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  one  now  beforeme  will  nolonlyimprovc, 
and,  as  Mr.  Lambert  says,  “ Become  something 
leally  worth  growing,”  but  may  be  even  a finer 
variety  than  at  present  it  appears  to  bo.  Now 
for  a few  cultural  note.s.  'I'liere  are.  not  many 
collections  of  Orchi<ls  that  do  not  include  this 
Oncidium,  and  I thought  most  amateurs 
would  alread^f  have  become  ac(juainted  with  its 
requirements.  However,  as  there  appears  to  be 
several  who  do  not,  I will  give  them  as  good 
advice  as  possible.  It  should  be  grown  in  a 
cool  temperature,  and,  in  fact,  requires  very 
little  heat.  I prefer  myself  to  place  it  in  a 
basket  or  on  a block  rather  than  in  a pot,  as  I 
have  always  found  it  do  better  when  so  treated. 
If  groum  in  a basket  it  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  and  potted  with  good  brown  peat-fibre 
and  Sphagnum  Moss  (chopped),  and  well  mixed, 
and  it  should  be  well  exposed  to  as  much  light 
as  possible,  with  a liberal  supply  of  w'ater  given 
it  in  the  summer  season. 

The  flowers  are  very  numerous  and  mike  a 
very  brilliant  display,  although,  as  a rule,  this 
Orchid  generally  blooms  a little  later  in  the 
year  than  now,  about  the  end  of  May  and  June 
being  the  usual  time  to  see  it.  The  sepals  are 
small  and  the  petals  are  very  large,  both  being 
of  golden-yellow  ooloiir  deeplj'  blotched  and 
marked  with  puiplish-brown,  the  sepals  being 
darker  than  the  petals.  The  lip  is  large,  broad, 
and  very  striking  in  appearance,  being  of  a 
very  vivid  yellow  colour,  and  deeply  bilobed. 
The  best  forms  I have  seen  measured  each  about 
o inches  across.  For  exhibition  purposes  this 
variety  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  the  beautiful 
yellow  colour  making  a v'ery  pleasing  confrast 
with  other  Orchids,  especially  when  nicely 
arranged.  I’he  plant  is  named  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Win.  Marshall,  of  Bexley,  who  has  been 
well  known  as  a great  Orchid-grower  and 
exhibitor.  Matt.  Br.vmule. 


TRICHOPILIA  SUAVLS. 

From  “.J.  Upfold  ” comes  this  beautiful  sweet- 
scented  and,  as  it  has  often  been  described, 
“ delicious  Orchid.”  There  a, re  few  collections 
now  that  do  not  include  this  old  favourite,  on 
account  of  its  easy  cultivation,  fi’ceness  in 
flowering,  its  beautiful  form,  and,  above  all.  it.s 
\ery  sweet  jierfume.  One  generally  imagine.s 
when  entering  a house  where  Trichopilia  suavi.s 
is  in  bloom,  that  Violets  and  Hawthorn  mu<t 
also  be  there,  the  atinospliere  being  filled  with 
the  sweetness  of  these  two  conibincil.  This 
very  useful  plant  is  a cool-house  Orchid,  and  is 
almost  always  in  bloom  at  this  season.  The 
individual  flowers  last  about  a fortnight  in  per- 
fection. The  plant  when  not  in  flower  re- 
sembles very  much  Odontoglossuni  grande,  and 
does  remarkably  well  when  grown  wdth  this  and 
other  similar  kinds.  The  blooms  are  borne  in 
clusters  of  three  and  four  together,  and  this  is 
the  largest  variety  in  the  genus  ; the  sepals  and 
petals  are  creamy-white,  lip  funnel-shaped,  wdth 
a very  wide  mouth,  lieautifully  fringed,  and 
also  creamy-white,  with  many  spots  and 
blotches  of  rosy-pink  and  orange-yellow.  Re- 
plying to  the  question  of  how  many  varieties  of 
Trichopilias  ai-e  known,  I think  there  are  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  the  white  form  of  T. 
suavis  var.  alba  would  suit  my  correspondent 
admirably.  It  is  pure-white,  with  only  a slight 
yellow  stain  in  the  throat,  the  flowers  being 
about  the  same  size  as  the  spotted  form,  with 


which  it  may  easily  be  grown  ; there  is  also  a 
fine  variety, 

T.  su.vvis  (;RA^'I)IFl.oR.A,  wdiich,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  an  extra  large  form  of  this  species. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  w hilst  the  lip 
is  larger  than  the  type,  with  deeper  orange 
colour  and  very  much  larger  and  finer  spots. 
Trichopilias  should  be  grown  in  pots  or  baskets, 
but  the  former  are  usually  preferred.  They 
must  be  well  elevated  above  the  rim,  as  the 
llower-spikes  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bulbs,  and  if  not  well  raised  will  decay.  For 
soil,  take  a mixture  of  good  peat-fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  it  is  most  essential  that 
good  drainage  should  be  given.  These  plants 
never  enjoy  overmuch  water  at  the  roots  at  any 
time,  but  if  properly  treated,  and  placed  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  plenty  of  light,  which  often  induces  them  to 
bloom,  they  will  be  found  very  useful  and 
pretty,  and  worthy  of  cultivation  by  every 
amateur.  Matt.  Bramble. 


Bletia  hyacintha.  -This  is  one  of  the 
best  Orchids  that  an  amateur  can  grow,  as  it  is 
practically  hardy,  and  very  jdeasing  in  the 
greenhouse  in  early  spring.  The  plant  is  of 
graceful  aspect,  the  leaves  rich-green,  ribbed, 
and  the  flow'ers  jiroduced  on  slender  scapes, 
whilst  they  are  rich  rose-purple  in  colour,  not 
large,  but  verj'  bright  to  look  at.  The  best  soil 
for  them  is  good  fibry  loam  and  leaf-mould. 
Put  plenty  of  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  ; over  this  ]uit  a little  Moss  or  some  of  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  compost  to  prevent  the 
finer  particles  running  through  and  choking  up 
the  crocks.  During  the  season  of  growth  give 
plenty  of  water,  but  remember  that  a green- 
house will  suffice  for  its  cultivation.  Many 
suppose  that  a plant  being  a Orchid  reipiires  a 
large  amount  of  heat,  but  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  kinds  are  hardy,  as  Cypripedium 
spectabile,  or  will  live  in  quite  a cool  house.  In 
a moist,  shady  nook,  and  in  a peaty  soil,  the 
Bletia  will  do  in  the  open,  but  it  is  not  a 
thorough  success  unless  the  conditions  arc  (juite 
favourable.--  ( •.  'P. 


101.  -Plants  for  stone  vases.— These 
vases  should  not  only  be  filled  with  flowers,  but 
have  a few  creepers  planted  at  their  base  to 
take  otf  the  rather  stiti'  etl'ect  of  the  stonework 
supporting  them.  (Jood  varieties  of  Clematis 
(many  of  which  are  advertised  in  these  pages) 
are  very  suitable  for  this.  Quick  climliing 
annuals,  such  as  Tropieolum  canariense  (Canary 
Creeper),  or  Nasturtiums,  being  also  put  in  at 
once  (on  another  side  of  the  stonework)  to  form 
luxuriant  wreaths  for  this  summer.  The  vases 
should  have  good  jilants  of  the  Ivy-leavcd 
“ ( Jeraniums,”  Mine.  'Philmit,  or  Mine.  Crou.ssc, 
put  round  the  eilge  to  hang  dou'ii,  withaltei- 
nate  plants  of  bright-blue  trailing  Lobelia  ; the 
next  row  may  consist  of  I’lichsias  (old  plants 
which  have  been  cut  back  in  spring,  and  are 
full  of  buds,  are  best)  ; and  the  centre  can  be 
filled  M’ith  Petunias,  Marguerites,  Calceolaiia, 
Heliotrope,  and  “ ( teraniunis,”  to  suit  the  rest 
of  the  plants  in  tint.  Drainage  of  broken 
crocks  and  ashes  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vases  to  the  depth  of  some  inches,  and 
(he  vases  filled  (but  not  too  full  to  admit  i>lcnty 
of  water),  with  rich  light  compo.st  of  leaf-mould, 
loam,  and  old  hot  bed  stud',  with  soot  and  sand 
in  small  quantities.  In  an  exposed  position 
such  as  this,  plants  must  be  well  siqiportcd  to 
do  well,  and  should  receive  ample  supplies  of 
water  daily,  with  liquid-manure  once  or  twice 
a \veek  as  the  season  progresses  and  their  soil 
becomes  exhausted.  A mulch  or  layer  of  rich 
soil  laid  over  the  surface  will  help  them  much  at 
this  time,  and  enable  them  to  continue  in  bloom 
until  late  autumn.  The  plants  named  above 
must  not  be  put  out-of-doors  entirely  till  the 
end  of  Ma}',  but  they  may  all  be  brought  on 
carefully  now  in  pots  by  pinching  them  back 
and  giving  them  a shift  into  4-inch  pots  from 
the  thumb-pots  in  uhich  they  have  (except  the 
Fuchsias)  probably’  passed  the  winter.  Regular 
watering  and  gradual  hardening  in  a frame  or 
under  a shed  or  verandah  are  necessary  for 
them  before  they  are  planted  into  the  vases  in 
May  or  early  in  June,  if  we  should  have  late 
frosts  and  east  winds,  for  these  would  cut  them 
back,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  protect  them 
when  once  they  are  in  the  vases.— I.  L.  -R. 


ROSES. 

PRUNING  AND  MANURING  ROSES. 
The  month  of  March  is  doubtless  the  best  time 
for  the  jnuning  of  Roses,  varying  the  exact  date 
by  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season,  and 
the  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  culti- 
vator resides.  We  on  the  south  coast  usually 
prune  our  Roses  about  the  second  week  in 
March,  and  by  that  date  they  have  generally 
pushed  out  growths  pretty  freely  from  the  tops 
of  the  shoots,  but  this  acts  as  a safet3’-valve  to 
let  oti'  the  sap  that  would  otherwise  have  ex- 
pended itself  in  pushing  forth  the  buds  that  are 
depended  on  for  a crop  of  bloom.  Pruning 
Roses,  like  thinning  of  Grapes,  is  more  often 
under  than  overdone,  for  if  the  wood  left  is  of 
the  right  sort,  it  need  not  be  thick,  to  produce 
a fine  head  of  flowers.  It  requires,  however, 
some  knowledge  of  varieties  to  say  how  much 
should  be  cut  out,  but  those  who  have  had 
cause  to  complain  of  the  size  or  quality  of  the 
blooms  should  try  a few  bushes  thinned  out 
mufh  more  freely  than  they  have  usually  been, 
and  then  note  the  result.  A good  deal  also 
depends  on  what  is  applied  to  the  roots  after  the 
pruning  is  done,  and  in  this  our  rather  light  and 
naturallj"  well-drained  soil,  Roses  need  some- 
thing not  only  to  feed  the  roots,  but  to  protect 
them  from  drought.  The  finest  Roses  I have 
seen  grown  in  this  locality  (south  coast)  get  a 
good  thick  mulching  of  cow-manure  packed 
around  the  plants  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
As  soon  as  pruning  is  finished,  and  during  the 
growing  season,  a good  drenching  of  water  is 
poured  right  on  to  this  mulching,  and  this 
carries  the  food  right  down  to  the  roots,  and 
certainly  they  do  not  appear  half  so  much 
troubled  with  insect  pests  as  those  that  get  no 
mulching — probably  their  extra  vigour  carries 
them  through  the  attack  of  insects. 

J.  G.,  (Jo^poH. 


•2()0  — An  ailing  Marechal  Niel  Rose. 

— I think  it  is  prettj’  clear  that  t he  cause  of  the 
flowers  falling  off  is  at  the  roots  or  the  stun. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  it  would  be  canker 
either  just  above  or  below  the  surface.  If  it  is 
at  the  roots,  I should  say  the  liijuid-manure  has 
been  given  too  strong,  and  I believe  this  to  be 
the  source  of  injurj’.  I lo.se  a few  flowers  every 
year  just  as  they  are  on  the  point  of  opening  ; 
but  this  is  caused  b^'  mildew  attacking  the  stem 
of  the  flower  at  the  base  of  the  bud.  Your  case 
is,  however,  ditferent  from  mine,  as  you  have 
lost  the  whole  of  uhe  flowers.  1 do  not  advise 
you  to  move  the  plant,  as  this  Rose  prefers  a 
heavy  soil  to  a light  one.  Wait  another  year 
and  abstain  from  giving  liipiid-manure,  and  look 
out  for  mildew  in  the  direction  I have  indicated. 
If  it  makes  its  appearance  rub  the  all'ccted  parts 
with  dry  sulfihur.  - J.  C.  C. 

“.Sir  Ludar  ” has  been  treating  his  plant 

all  right  as  far  as  I can  gather  from  bis  query. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but 
what  canker  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  disappoint- 
ment. Examine  the  plant  near  the  base,  even 
beneath  the  soil,  and  especially  at  the  point 
where  it  was  worked  upon  a stock,  if  ain’.  If 
“ Sir  Ludar  ” finds  a warty  jirotuberance  at 
either  sjiot,  he  may  as  well  destroy  the  tiee 
and  plant  another.  There  will  be  no  need  to 
renew  the  border,  a.s  canker  is  not  infectious; 
but  it  is  unfortunately  very  prevalent  upon  this 
splendid  Rose. — F.  Lb 

‘24.1.  Marechal  Niel  Rose.— U is  ju.=  t 

a matter  of  convenience  and  what  3'ou  would 
prefer,  whether  ymii  cut  back  3'our  Roses  now  or 
not.  If  you  would  be  satisfied  with  one 
lot  of  flowers  onh-  in  the  year,  cut  it  back 
to  within  G inches  of  the  old  wood  at  once,  and 
the  growth  resulting  from  it  will  give  j'ou  larger 
blooms  than  can  be  obtained  from  spurs.  With 
the  hope  of  getting  a few  more  flowers  during 
the  summer  you  majf  leave  the  present  growth, 
and  next  November  cut  the  shoots  on  these 
branches  back  to  the  second  or  third  bud.  'I'he 
spurs  left  will  bloom  the  following  season.  \ on 
will  observe  fiom  this  that  this  Rose  is  of  an 
accommodating  character  about  being  pruned. 
I niiiy,  however,  mention  tliat  ( he  deepest 
coloured  llowei  s are  obtained  from  spiir-jiruning. 
On  the  other  hand,  hard  pruned  plants  as  a lule 
live  the  longest. — J.  C.  C. 

When  grown  under  glass  this  Rose 

should  be  pruned  more  or  less  after  flowering  to 
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make  room  for  young  wood.  In  a light  house 
where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ripening  the  wood 
rather  hard  pruning  is  frequently  practised.  I 
have  seen  this  Rose  pruned  hard  back  after 
flowering,  and  the  b'st  of  the  young  shoofs 
which  broke  away  laid  in  their  full  lengfh.  If 
the  wood  ripens  up  well  the  crop  of  blooms  w'ill 
be  a good  one.  Hard  pruning  pays  in  some 
liands,  but  not  in  all.  Moderate  pruning  is 
alw'ays  reliable.  By  moderate  pruning  is  meant 
cutting  out  all  weakly  shoots,  and  shortening  the 
others  back  to  make  room  to  lay  in  the  short 
strong-jointed  roots  that  will  be  made  in  good 
time,  and  are  sure  to  ripen  well. — E.  H. 

Yes,  there  cannot  possibly  be  a better 

time  for  ])iuning  a Clindiing  Rose  than  imme- 
diately alter  flowering.  As  the  best 
blooms  are  produced  upon  wood  of  the 
previous  season,  it  stands  to  reason  we 
shall  be  wise  in  encouraging  this  as  much 
as  possible.  But  there  is  a second  con- 
sideration. Do  3’ou  want  to  cover  a 
large  space  or  not?  If  not,  prune  and 
get  a small  quantity  of  most  useful  wood. 

But  supposing  jmu  w ish  to  cover  a large 
space,  then  encourage  a few  of  the 
stronger  side-growths  from  the  present 
rods.  If  you  can  secure  lengths  of  3 feet 
they  will  give  a good  number  of  blooms 
next  season,  and  if  not  so  heavy  j’ou 
would  still  have  fair  quality. — P.  U. 

260.— Green-fly  on  a 'Rose.— I 

understand  j'our  plant  to  be  in  the  open 
ground,  and  in  that  case  Tobacco  fumes 
could  scarcely  be  effectual.  You  have 
probably  injured  the  foliage  by  strong 
soapy  water,  as  many  soaps  contain  pro- 
perties injurious  to  plants.  Procure 
some  insecticide  from  a florist,  and  use 
as  directed.  This  is  sure  to  be  safe  if 
J’OU  do  not  exceed  the  given  strength. 

A thorough  syringe  each  other  day  with 
soft  water  at  about  60  degs.  to  7n  degs. 
will  also  knock  off  the  fly. — P.  U. 

Either  ot  (lie  veiiiedies  n.-imed  would  have 

killed  off  the  flies  if  persisted  with.  But  one  dose 
ot  anyi  hiiig  will  not  clear  a plant  of  j;ieen  fly. 

Even  if  all  the  perfect  inseits  are  killed,  there 
would  still  remain  egjcy  hehiml  (hat  wouM 
speedily  hatch  off.  Try  a decoction  ot  t'uassia- 
chips,  3 oz.  to  the  ballon.— E.  II. 

You  would  not  succeed  very  wdl  with 

Tobacco-smoke  in  the  open,  but  you  mitfht  dip 
(he  shoots  in  Tobacco-water,  orui-e  Mr.  Benjamin 
Cant’s  iireparation,  which  is  4 oz.  of  ynassia- 
chips,  to  be  boiled  ten  minutss  in  a ^'allon  of 
soft  water.  Strain  it,  and  while  cooliu”’  rlissolve 
in  it  4 oz.  of  soft-soap.  To  thi.s  may  be  added 
another  gallon  or  two  of  water. — C.  t! 


enemies  every  night  by  candle-light  and  kill 
them.  Old  dry  manure  is  just  the  kind  of 
material  that  would  harbour  all  kinds  of  insects. 
Why  not  clear  it  out  altogether? — J.  C.  0. 


TRUMPET  DAFFODILS. 

The  Trumpet  Daffodils  are  very  fine  at  this 
season  for  making  bold  breadths,  groups,  or 
colonies  in  the  garden.  This  variety  is  one 
of  the  best  and  cheaper  kinds,  the  flowers  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  in  colour,  v ith  a delicate  prim- 
rose perianth  and  rich-yellow  trumpet.  It  is  a 
valuable  Daffodil  for  its  distinctness,  an  impor- 
tant point  when  so  many  kinds  difler  in  mere 
degree  from  each  other. 


256.  — Poet’s  Narcissus  not 

flowering. — No  wonder  j’our  bulbs 
do  not  bloom.  They  have  lieen 

thoroughly  neglected,  and  the  soil  got 
povertj'-stricken,  poor,  and  unable  to 
.support  tlie  growth.  By  no  means  try 
them  in  a cold-frame,  but  when  the 
growth  has  ((uite  died  down,  lift  the 
bulbs,  and  store  them  througli  the  sum- 
mer in  a dry  place.  Then  eaily  in 
iScpteiuber,  not  later,  plant  (hem  out 
again  in  a fresli  ))iece  of  .soil,  when  they 
in  all  probabilitj'  will  <lo  Ijctter  next 
spring.  Unless  you  have  a large  stock, 
the  best  way  would  be  to  buy  in 
some  .new  bulbs  and  commence  afresh. 


— G.  'I'. 

167— Zephyranthos.  'l’herel)eing 
.several  forms  of  7iej)hyranthes,  all  of 
which  require  .slightly ' different  treat- 
ment, and  not  knowing  which  of  these 
you  possess,  it  is  difficult  toanswer  j’our  question 
explicitly.  I expect,  however,  that  the  one  you 
have  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Lily  of 
Virginia.  If  that  is  so  it  should  be  potted  at 
once  and  given  cool-frame  culture  always. 
Zephyranthes  Candida  major  and  minor  I have 
flowered  in  the  open  border  with  slight  protec- 
tion during  the  winter  in  the  West  of  England, 
but  cxcepjt  that  tliey  flower  when  other  bulbous 
are  plants  scarce,  they  are  hardly  worth  the 
trouble. —J.  G.  G. 

259.  — Centipedes.  - I do  imt  Know  what 
land  of  insect.s  you  really  iiieau.  1 know  the 
mdinary  centipedes,  biit  I iiei’er  knew  them  to 
destroy  young  plants,  as  j’ou  appear  to  suggest. 
I think  if  you  search  the  surroundings  at  night 
you  will  find  that  it  is  woodlice  that  is  doini^ 
the  mischief.  If  so,  you  must  Icok  for  your 


Oru  Reaueiis’  Il’Aisi'Ii.vi'Io.ns  : NarcissuK  ni"ilotius. 
Kiivraieil  for  (lARDKXiNd  Ii.M  ntha'ik.I)  Irmii  a 
uhotoj^raph  sent  by  .Mr.  .1.  U.  ^(.•.u•soIl,  rint»ell, 

Notts. 

216.  — Changing  the  colour  of  a 
flower. — There  are  dyes  that  maj’  be  used  to 
change  the  beautiful  and  natural  colour  of  a 
flower  into  a nasty  metallic  hue  utterly  dis- 
pleasing. The  reason  I reply  to  this  (juestion  is 
to  protest  against  such  horrible  things  a.s  the 
Green  Garnation  that  about  two  years  ago  was 
the  rage  in  fashionable  circles.  Its  feaiful 
metallic  green  tint  was  a burle.siiue  of  the 
natural  shades  of  the  flower.  I hope  you  will 
grow  really  beautiful  flowers  for  their  colour, 
not  to  poison  them  with  dycj.  - G.  T. 

A note  on  Petunias.  — As  tins  is  the 
season  for  ordering  ami  sow  ing  seeds,  a note 
may  he  mads  concerning  the  liig-flowered 
Petunias  that  some  seem  to  think,  judging  by 
their  frequency  in  gardens,  effective  and  beauti- 
ful. But  a bed  of  these  monstrous- flow'ered 


types  I saw  in  a garden  the  summer  before 
last  w'as  the  reverse  of  beautiful,  and  the  owner 
confessed  disappointment,  as  he  had  been  led  to 
expect  greater  brilliancy  of  colour  from  this 
strain  of  big  flowers.  The  varieties  for  size  of 
bloom  were  certainly  unique,  of  great  width, 
hut  flabby,  utterly  w'ithont  substance,  the 
colours,  if  varied,  being  dead  or  dingy,  as 
purples,  dull  crimson,  and  allied  shades.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  craze  for  mere  size  in 
flowers  should  be  extended  to  even  the  Petunia, 
which  is  bright  and  pleasant  to  look  at  when 
the  flowers  are  of  medium  size  and  produced  in 
profusion.  One  kind  in  which  the  flowers  were 
white,  crimson  at  the  edge,  was  in  particular 
remarkably  tine,  and  was  made  good  use  of  as  a 
margin  to  a narrow  border,  almost  every  leaf 
being  hidden  by  the  wealth  of  bloom.  It  was 
this  type  of  Petunia  that  behaved  so  well  in  the 
intensely  hot  summer  of  1887,  when  almost 
everything  was  dried  up  in  gardens  except  the 
Petunia,  that  amongst  a very  few  other  things 
behaved  remarkably  well.  A bed  of  medium 
sized  varieties  as  regards  size,  the  colours  also 
decided,  not  dingy  purple  or  magenta,  is  very 
effective,  or  the  plants  may  he  used  as  an 
edging.  Heavy  rains  and  winds  play  sad  havoc 
w'ith  the  big  flowers,  but  the  other  types  seem 
little  affected. — B. 


NOTES  ON  TULIPS. 

The  Tulip  is  a splendid  flower  for  making  a rich 
mass  of  colour  in  the  garden  in  spring,  but  one 
gets  tired  of  the  ordinary  Dutch  varieties.  The 
later  flowering  tj’pes  are  very  fine,  stately  in 
habit,  and  rich  in  colour,  a few  groups,  or  where 
possible  a bed  of  the  better  forms,  being  remark- 
ably handsome  when  in  beauty.  The  well- 
known  T.  Gesneriana,  the  parent  of  the  late 
flowering  kinds,  is  a splendid  flower  for  the 
garden,  though  little  seen  except  incottageplots, 
where  its  bold  flowers  are  a picture  of  rich 
colour.  It  is  often  only  in  cottage  gardens  that 
one  sees  such  fine  old  flowers  as  these,  hut  a good 
clump  of  it  rising  from  a groundwork  of  some 
tufted  carpet-plants,  as  Mossy  Saxifrage,  or 
Stonecrop,  is  very  rich.  The  flowers  are  carried 
on  a sturdy  scape,  and  peculiarly  handsome  in 
form,  (juite  cup-shaped,  and  deep  in  colour. 
Two  of  the  best  of  this  group  are  T.  fulgens  and 
T.  elegans.  The  flower  is  cheaper  and  more 
common  than  fonnerljq  as  one  drawback  to 
these  Tulips  is  the  comparatively  high  price 
asked  for  them,  but  as  they  get  more  cultivated 
this  will  he  lowered.  T.  fulgens  is  a form  of 
Gesner’s  Tulip,  and  has  large  flowers  of  a brilliant 
crimson  colour,  each  boi  ne  on  a strong  tall  scape. 
It  is  the  habit  almost  as  much  as  the  colour  of 
these  line  Tulips  that  is  so  pleasing,  Cjuite 
iliflerent  from  the  dwarfer  growth  of  the  com- 
moner kinds.  T.  elegans  is  a little  earlier  than 
the  former,  and  is  a glorious  Tulip,  the  flowers 
not  so  large,  hut  the  segments  taper  very 
gracefully,  reflexing  toward  the  apex  distinctly, 
whilst  the  colour  is  deep-crimson.  For  ordinary 
planting,  such  forms  as  T.  cornuta, T.  acuminata, 
and  the  smaller-flowered  kinds  are  not  so  tine 
as  those  mentioned  for  beds.  One  niay  add, 
however,  the  following  : T.  niaerospeila  is  one  of 
the  first,  very  distinct,  the  large  flowers  of  a 
blight  yet  soft  carmine-rose  colour,  and  the  broad 
leafage  of  a glaucous  tint.  The  colour  is  par- 
ticularly bright  and  pleasing.  T.  retroflexa  is 
handsome,  the  flowers  bright-yellow,  and  the 
tapering  segments  are  distinctly  reflexed.  Its 
clear  coloured  flowers  are  very  handsome  in  a 
bed.  T.  spathulata  has  crimson  flowers,  pro- 
duced later  than  those  of  the  others,  and 
another  beautiful  Tulip  is  named  Golden  Eagle. 
The  flowers  are  very  bright-yellow,  the  seg- 
ments margined  more  or  less  with  crimson, 
whilst  the  broad  leaves  are  distinctly  criinpled, 
and  of  a very  tine  glaucous  colour.  T.  viridi- 
floia  is  not  green-coloured  altogether,  as  its 
name  suggests,  but  the  segments  are  margined 
with  yellow,  a very  pleasing  contiast.  One  maj' 
note  also  the  curious  Parrot  Tulips,  which  ate 
getting  cheaper  and  more  frequent  in  gardens. 
The  flowers  are  very  quaint  in  shape  and  colour, 
and  a lai-ge  bed  or  mass  of  them  is  as  brilliant 
as  anything  one  can  get  in  the  niontli  of  May. 
Their  origin  is  not  known,  but  Ihej-  are  ler- 
taiuly  interesting,  the  flowers  large,  xvith 
curiously  gashed  and  cut  segments  ; the  colours 
laid  on  in  a distinct  bizarre  fashion,  brilliant 
crimson  against  yellow,  sometimes  self,  but 
more  often  a mixture  of  various  shades.— F.  P, 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

CLIPPED  ARCHES  OF  YEW. 

While  it  may  be  right  to  clip  a tree  to  form  a 
dividing-line  or  hedge,  it  is  never  so  to  clip 
trees  grown  for  their  own  sakes,  as  by  clipping 
such  we  only  get  ugly  forms — unnatural,  too. 
Consider  the  clipped  Laurels  by  uhioh  many 
gardens  are  disfigured.  Laurel  in  its  natural 
shape  in  the  woods,  where  it  is  let  alone,  is  often 
fine  in  form,  though  we  often  have  too  much  of 
it.  But  it  is  planted  everywhere  without  thought 
of  its  fitness  for  each  spot.  Tlien  it  grows  apace 
until  the  shears  are  called  in,  and  its  fine  leaves 


deep  loam}’  soil,  and  shelter,  not  because  of  any 
tenderness  of  constitution,  but  to  preserve  the 
flowers  as  much  as  possible  from  storms  of 
I wind,  rain,  and  late  frost.  M.  stellata  is  in 
bloom  at  the  same  time,  but  this  is  dwarfer, 
more  spreading,  and  the  flowers  are  less  cup- 
shaped, the  segments  narrow,  somewhat  turned 
back,  and  pure- white. — V.  C. 

•2()5. — A Laurel-hedge. — You  are  wise  iu 
asking  for  advice  before  your  Laurel-hedge  gets 
into  a bad  condition.  The  best  thing  to  do  to 
keep  it  in  its  present  satisfactory  state  is  to 
insist  on  its  being  cut  back  with  a knife,  and 
not  with  the  shears.  This  should  be  done  every 
year  about  the  end  of  September,  each  piece  ot 


Clipped  arches  of  Yev.'. 


and  shoots  are  cut  into  ugly  banks  and  sharjj 
formless  ma.sses,  spoiling  and  starving  many 
gardens  without  need.  There  is  no  place  in 
which  it  is  used  clipped  for  which  we  could 
not  get  fitting  shrubs  that  would  not  need 
the  shears.  It  is  not  only  clipped  trees  that  are 
ugly,  but  even  trees  like  the  Irish  Yew,  Welling- 
louia,  and  some  Arbor- vita;  which  have  ugly 
or  liimjiy  shapes.  These,  when  planted  much, 
so  emphasise  ugly  forms  about  the  house,  that 
often  there  is  no  beauty  left  in  the  home  land-  j 
scape.  Many  of  such  ugly  trees  have  been  1 
planted  within  the  last  generation,  to  the  injury 
of  the  landscape,  and  are  spoiling  what  might  be 
the  foreground  of  many  a fine  view.  In  the  old 
gardens,  where,  from  other  motives,  trees  were 
clipped  when  people  had  very  few  Evergreens, 
or  where  they  wanted  an  object  of  a certain 
height,  they  had  to  clip.  It  is  well  to  preserve 
such  gardens,  but  never  to  imitate  them.  If 
we  want  shelter,  we  can  get  it  in  various 
delightful  ways  without  clipping,  and,  while  t 
getting  it,  we  can  enjoy  the  natural  forms  of  the 
Evergreens.  Hedges  and  wall-like  lines  of  living 
things  are  useful,  and  even  may  be  artistically 
used : they  are  sometimes,  however,  used  where  a 
wall  would  be  better,  wallshavingthegreatadvan- 
tage  of  not  robbing  the  ground  near  them.  A wall 
is  easily  made  into  a garden  with  so  many  lovely 
things,  too,  from  great  scrambling  Yellow  Roses 
to  alpine  flowers.  The  consideration  of  how 
far  the  clipping  of  evergreen  trees  into  various 
fantastic  shapes  is  desirable  is  suggested  by  the 
engraving  of  some  pretty  and  old  archways  in 
Yew.  Occasionally  we  find  such  arches  and 
bowers  are  pretty  in  gardens,  and,  when  very 
old,  are  always  interesting  and  worth  keeping. 
Besides,  there  is  a marked  difference  between 
green  archways  or  bowers,  hedges,  and  shelter  s, 
anil  the  really  fantastic  clipping  of  living  trees 
into  the  shapes  of  bird,  or  animal,  or  coft'ee-pot. 
It  is  well  to  keep  any  interesting  specimens  of 
the  art  when  we  find  them,  but  clipping  is  better 
not  carried  out  with  our  lovely  Evergreens  on  a 
large  scale. 


Magnolia  conspicua  is  a very  beautiful 
early-flowering  tree,  and  this  note  is  prompted 
by  seeing  a bush  of  it  in  a small  front  garden  in 
the  suburbs  of  London.  Its  leafless  branches 
were  almost  hidden  by  the  wealth  of  large, 
Lily-like  white  llowers,  which  gain  in  in- 
terest when  thrown  into  bold  relief  by  an 
evergreen  shrub  or  deep-green-leaved  creeper 
against  the  house.  It  is  far  more  beautiful 
tlian  the  variety  named  So'ulangeana,  which  has 
its  segments  fin.shed  with  purple.  , It  requires  a 


growth  being  removed  separately,  and  then  it 
will  not  require  anything  more  done  to  it  until 
the  same  time  the  next  year.  A layer  of  manure 
laid  over  the  roots  every  autumn  would  be  a 
certain  way  of  keeping  the  hedge  in  a thriving 
condition. — J.  C.  C. 

If  the  hedge  is  high  enough  do  not  allow 

it  to  extend,  but  cut  it  hard  back  to  the  same 
place  each  year.  It  is  by  allowing  the  top 
shoots  to  extend  that  hedges  get  thin  at  the 
bottom  so  quickly.  If  a mulching  of  manure 
three  inches  in  thickness  could  be  spread  over 
the  surface  soil  for  at  least  2 feet  away  from  the 
stems,  allowing  it  to  rot,  the  loots  would  receive 
some  nutriment  from  the  manure  by  the  rains 
washing  down  the  juices  of  the  manure  to  the 
roots,  this  invigorating  the  plants  also. — S.  P. 

249.  — Sweet  scented  climbers.  — 

Assuming  that  the  climbers  are  required  for 
open-air  planting,  there  is  the  Rose  in  variety, 
the  Honeysuckle  in  variety,  and  the  .Jasmine, 
all  of  which  are  indispensable  where  fragrance  in 
gardens  is  valued.  Then  there  is  the  sweetClema- 
tis  Flammula.  Chimonanthus  fragrans  flowers 
on  the  leafle.ss  branches  in  winter,  but,  though  a 
valuable  wall-plant,  can  hardly  be  called  a 
climber;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Choisya 
ternata,  a dwarf  shrub  producing  freely  white 
flowers.  There  are  numbers  of  dw'arf  plants  hav- 
ing sweet-scented  flowers,  including  Roses, 
Azaleas,  especially  A.  pontica.  Lilacs,  Thorns, 
Syringas,  and  among  hardy  plants  nothing  sur- 
passes Carnations  and  Pinks,  which  should  be 
grown  in  quantity  in  all  gardens. — E.  H. 

You  cannot  have  anything  better  than 

Honeysuckles  in  variety,  and  the  trumpet  kind 
in  particular.  White  .Jasmines,  and  Tea  Roses. 
Such  Clematises  as  C.  Flammula,  C.  montana, 
C.  cmrulea  odorata,  &c. , are  also  very  fragrant. 
Among  dwarf  plants,  such  as  Mignonette, 
Stocks,  the  Night-scented  Stock  (Mathiola), 
Carnations,  Violets,  &c.,  should  be  grown  in 
quantity  ; also  Heliotropes.  Sweet  Peas  must, 
of  course,  be  included,  and  the  White  Tobacco 
(Nicotiana  afiinis)  is  a charming  plant  for  the 
outdoor  borders. — B.  C.  R. 

You  cannot  do  better  than  select  Jas- 
mine (white),  and  the  rich,  yellow-flowering 
variety  that  blooms  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
both  bearing  flowers  of  great  sweetness. 
Clematises  are  also  available,  and  the  Honey- 
suckles, as  doubtless  you  know  already,  are  all 
very  fragrant,  the  shoots  in  summer  smothered 
with  bloom.  All  these  are  dwarf,  and  grow 
moderately  quickly,  but  you  cannot  expect 
perennial  things  such  as  these  to  shoot  up  at 


once.  If  you  wish  to  hide  any  unsightly  spot  in 
the  garden,  the  best  way  would  be  to  have  some 
twiggy  sticks  and  let  Sweet  l*eas  ramble  over 
them,  clothing  them  with  foliage  and  flowers. 
A few  good  dwarf  perennials,  which  presumably 
you  mean,  are  the  double  white  and  single  white 
Achilleas  (A.  mongolica),  and  the  double  rosette- 
flowered  A.  ptarmica.  Anemone  fulgens,  flower- 
ing in  spring,  the  flowers  of  a glorious  crimson 
colour,  Aquilegias,  which  are,  however,  rather 
tall.  Such  Michaelmas  Daisies  as  the  early- 
flowering  Aster  acris  and  A.  amellus,  the  latter 
rich-purple  in  colour.  Campanula  turbinata,  C. 
isophylla,  C.  carpatica,  and  C.  muralis,  the  latter 
suitable  for  a rockery,  being  a few  inches  only 
in  height,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  very  pleasing  in 
a moist,  shady  corner,  Corydalis  nobilis. 
Dielytra  spectabilis  (the  Lyre-flower),  a graceful 
and  free-blooming  plant,  Dodecatheon  Meadia, 
the  early  yellow-flowering  Doronicum  caucasi- 
cum,  Erigeron  speciosum  superbum,  the  flowers 
bluish-purple,  and  in  perfection  over  a long 
season,  the  White  Calega,  the  feathery  Cypso- 
phila  paniculata,  the  perennial  double-flowered 
Sunflower,  Day  Lilies,  Lychnis  Haageana, 
(Enot'iera  macrocarpa,  and  the  beautiful  Of. 
marginata,  Iceland  Poppies,  Dwarf  Phloxes 
Potsntillas,  Pyrethrums,  Rudbeckia  speciosa, 
Sedum  spectabile,  and  (ilobe-flowers. — C.  T. 

2)}.  -Stumps  of  trees,  &c.— Pack  the 
soil  in  the  holes  firmly,  and  surface  it  with 
Moss,  this  to  be  kept  in  place  by  means  of  small 
stones  if  necessary — for  a time  at  least.  Of 
course,  this  will  only  answer  in  moderately 
shady  places  ; where  exposed  to  the  full  sun 
plant  bits  of  Sedums  (Stonecrop)  of  sorts.  Saxi- 
frages, and_such-like  things.  These  will  prevent 
the  soil  being  washed  away  as  you  describe  ; but 
remember  that  we  do  not  get  such  heavy  storms 
every  year,  nor  everywhere. — B.  C.  R. 

•253.- Lilacs  not  flo'wering.— Remove  the  suckers, 
they  roh  the  roots,  amt  though  plants  which  produce 
suckers  freely  may  flower  well,  yet  they  have  a weakening 
tendency.— E.  H. 

21.5.— Japanese  Wineberry.— In  answer  to  your 
correspondent,  “ Bertie,”  the  Japanese  Wineberry  is  of 
the  Raspberry  tribe.  I have  been  told  that  the  fruit  is 
delicious,  of  a fine  red  colour,  and  not  so  “ seedy”  as  a 
Raspberry.  It  is  produced  in  bunches,  and  ripens  in  July. 
The  plant  is  propagated  from  seeds  or  the  tips  of  the 
shoots. — Veiutas, 

The  Wineberry  is  quite  a different  plant  from  the 

Whortleberry.  1 have  one  in  my  garden,  planted  last 
ye.ar.  It  is  now  trained  up  a pole  to  the  height  of  7 feet, 
from  growth  made  last  summer.  It  is  a form  of  the  Black- 
berry. The  stems  are  covered  with  a red  bark,  and  the 
leaves  with  red  thorns.  The  underside  has  a white,  woolly 
appearance.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  red.— E.  Yokes. 


FERNS. 

•248.  — Greenhouse  Perns.  — Pterls 
tremula,  P.  argyrea,  Phlebodium  aureum,  and 
Nephrolepis  exallata  are  four  noble  Ferns  of 
robust  and  rapid  growth  that  will  make  fine 
specimens  in  a short  time.  Pot  them  fairly 
firm  in  a compost  of  loam  ttvo  or  three  parts, 
peat  and  leaf-mould  one  part  each,  and  half-a- 
part  of  sand,  draining  well,  and  using  fairly 
large  pots.  Keep  them  close  and  warm  until 
established  and  growing  ; then  water  abundantly 
at  the  root,  and  maintain  a constantly  moist 
atmosphere  during  the  whole  season  of  groyvth. 
Shade  from  strong  sun  must  be  given  at  all 
times,  and  a moderate  amount  of  ventilation 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer. — B.  C.  R. 

251. — Mealy-bug  on  Perns. — Scale  and 
Mealy-bug  are  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  but 
with  care  they  can  be  eradicated  by  the  sponge 
or  a soft  brush.  The  fact  is,  it  is  dangerous  to 
fumigate  when  the  fronds  are  rising  up.  To- 
bacco-smoke is  almost  certain  to  spoil  them,  as 
they  are  so  fragile  in  texture.  In  the  winter 
thoroughly  examine  the  plants,  and  then  you 
may  resort  to  insecticides  or  fumigation.  At 
present  go  carefully  over  the  specimens  and  re- 
move the  pests  with  either  a sponge  or  brush  as 
recommended. — C.  T. 

- — — 5Iealy-bug  will  be  found  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate from  specimen  Ferns,  for  anything  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  bugs  by  dipping  or  syringing 
would  probably  injure  the  Ferns.  Is  it  really 
mealy-bug  or  is  it  scale  ? I ask  the  question 
because  mealy-bug  is  not  found  so  troublesome 
on  Ferns  as  on  other  plants,  but  the  white  and 
brown  scale  are  terrible  pests.  It  will  cost  more 
to  clean  the  plants  than  they  are  worth,  and  if 
there  were  young  plants  coming  on  I should  say 
throw  thorn  out.  — E H. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

A FEW  HINTS  RESPECTING  FUMI- 
GATION. 

Of  all  the  methods  for  eradicating  insect  pests 
from  plants  the  above  has  probably  been  the 
cause  of  more  than  half  of  the  disappointments 
so  annoying  when  one  finds  that  one’s  plants  have 
suffered  more  from  the  remedy  than  the  disease 
itself.  Ignorance  and  impatience  are  the  two 
factors  responsible  for  these  results  ; probably 
the  latter  is  the  worst.  If  my  readers  will 
kindly  remember  that  insects  are  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  liardy  as  the  plants  they  infest, 
they  would  devote  a little  more  considei'ation 
to  the  danger  accruing  from  too  strong  or 
hasty  measures  being  employed.  Far  better 
fumigate  two  or  three  times  tlian  to  overdo  it 
ever  so  little.  There  is  very  little  margin 
between  death  to  the  insects  and  injury  to  plant 
life.  In  many  cases  Tobacco  fumes  will  injure  the 
plants  first.  Heliotrope,  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
Ferns,  and  others  occur  to  my  mind,  yvhere  it  is 
very  difficult  to  kill  the  fly  and  not  seriously 
injure  the  plants.  In  addition  to  this  some 
varieties  of  species  and  genus  are  much  more 
susceptible  than  others.  Take  the  Rose  for 
example  : Niphetos  resents  smoke  as  much  as 
the  Heliotrope,  and  I hay^e  often  seen  disastrous 
results  upon  this  variety,  while  others  under 
the  same  treatment  were  quite  uninjured. 
Whatever  form  the  Tobaccfo  may  be  in,  it  is 
much  more  powerful  when  fresh  ; therefore, 
yvhat  was  a safe  quantity  to  use  for  a given  space 
when  old  material  was  used  would  frequently  be 
fatal  when  using  from  a neyv  consignment. 
McDougal’s  Fumigating  Sheets  are  excellent, 
and  being  kept  tied  up  in  small  quantities,  are  of 
uniform  strength.  But  when  a packet  is  undone, 
or  has  been  kept  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  even 
these  vary  in  strength.  Uming  the  winter 
months  we  need  use  moi’e  fumigation  for  killing 
insects  than  during  spring  and  summer,  the  dull 
weather  making  a free  use  of 

Liquid  insecticides  impossible.  For  reasons 
already  pointed  out,  it  is  not  safe  to  lay  down 
any  quantity  for  a given  space,  unless  such  as 
McDougal’s  preparations  are  used.  It  is  a fairly 
safe  rule  to  fill  the  house  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
objects  being  distinguishable  6 feet  to  8 feet 
away,  not  less.  Instead  of  having  the  fumes 
more  dense,  let  them  extend  over  a longer 
period.  Nor  should  they  all  originate  in  one 
spot.  I use  the  ordinary  Tobacco-paper  or  rag 
— both  are  equally  good — and  wrap  a small 
piece  around  an  almost  extinguished  coal. 
These  are  laid  down  in  the  patli  or  among  the 
plants  most  infested.  A few  will  soon  fill  the 
house  sufficiently  thick  for  safety,  and  although 
it  is  not  pleasant,  I prefer  to  go  in  an  hour  or  so 
after  and  add  about  half  as  many  as  yvere  used 
the  first  time.  It  is  most  important  to  close 
all  crevices  before  commencing  operations,  or 
much  of  the  fumes  yvill  escape,  especially 
at  the  apex  of  the  house.  Choose  a 
time  yvhen  the  atmosphere  is  quiet,  and  syringe 
some  water  over  the  glass  from  the  outside. 
This  stops  up  the  spaces  between  the  laps  of 
glass,  and  retains  a considerable  amount  of 
smoke  which  would  otherwise  e.scape.  By-the- 
yvay,  it  is  most  important  to  hay'e  the  foliage 
dry  when  fumigating.  Miss  one  night,  and 
then  do  it  again.  This  will  catch  the  insects 
born  in  the  meanwhile,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
kill  the  eggs  without  injury  to  plant  life. 
When  the  weather  is  warmer  and  brighter  a 
thorough  syringing  with  a weak  insecticide  the 
morning  after  smoking  is  a y^ery  killing  adjunct 
to  the  fumigation.  Even  clean  soft- water  is 
exceedingly  beneficial,  besides  remoyfing  much 
of  the  objectionable  odour  inseparable  from 
fumigation.  The  air  is  dry  before,  and  more 
so  afterwards,  so  that  a good  syringing,  besides 
knocking  ofl'  dead  and  dying  enemies,  relieves 
the  plants  at  the  same  time.  If  unable  to 
syringe,  let  a little  extra  moisture  lie  applied. 

I’.  U. 


258.— Sweet  Pea  In  a greenhouse.— The  Sweet 
Pea  could  be  ?rown  in  such  a structure,  but  the  growth 
yvould  get  much  drawn,  and  the  results  be  anything  but 
satisfactory.  Why  spoil  the  beautiful  Sweet  Pc.iby  having 
it  under  glass  ? It  is  a flower  for  the  open  alone.— C.  T. 

My  advice  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word 

“don’t.”  Sweet  Peas  are  thoroughly  hardy  plants  that 
revel  in  a maximum  of  fresh  air  and  ^nshihe,  and  in  a 
greenhouse  are  poor,  weak,  weedy  things.  The  variety 
mentioned,  or  any  other,  yvill  do  far  better  in  the  open  air. 
-B,  C.  R.  * 


CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM. 

Although  the  Cyclamen  is  a very  old  inhabita'it 
of  our  glass-houses,  it  is  onl}’  during  the  last  few 
years  that  any  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  it  ; but  now  that  many  growers  are 
making  a speciality  of  it  the  progress  in  colour, 
size  of  floyver  and  foliage,  is  really  wonderful, 
and  finer  plants  are  produced  now  in  about  one 
and  a-half  years’  growtli  than  used  to  be  done  in 
double  the  time.  This  to  my  mind  is  principally 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulbs  are  not  so  over- 
dried  nowadays  as  they  used  to  be,  but  are 
treated  like  any  plant  of  temperate  countries 
would  be  in  its  native  home  ; in  fact,  drying-ofl 
has  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  programme.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  pots  or  pans  of  fine  light  soil, 
covering  the  surface  with  a bell-glass  or  some 
Moss,  so  as  to  prevent  too  rapid  ev’aporation 
until  the  seeds  germinate,  when  a tiny  leaf 
appears,  and  the  seed  apparently  swells  out  and 
forms  a tiny  bulb,  which  by  the  time  about 
three  leaves  are  formed  will  be  about  the  size  of 
Peas,  and  may  be  then  potted  off  singly  into 
thumb-pots  in  a mixture  of  turf  and  leaf-mould 
and  finely-sifted  mortar  rubbish.  Good  drainage 
is  indispensable  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  if 
kept  moderately  dry  when  they  have  completed 
their  growth  they  will  shed  most  of  their  old 
foliage,  but  not  all,  and  I find  that  they  rest 
best  out-of-doors,  when  they  get  any  showers 
that  fall,  until  they  are  repotted,  when  they 
will  require  larger  pots,  but  not  overdone,  for 
very  fine  plants  can  be  grown  in  5-inch  pots, 
and  a cold  frame  set  on  coal-ash  foundation 
makes  a capital  summer  position  for  them,  the 
lights  being  drawn  quite  off  iir  fine  weatlier, 
and  tilted  up  during  heavy  rains.  They  will  be 
full  of  flower-buds  in  September,  and  tit  for  con- 
servatory decoration. 

J.  G. , Hants. 


CALCEOLARIA  VIOLACEA. 

This  is  a hardy  kind  in  the  more  southern 
counties  if  protected  with  turf-mould  or  ashes 
during  the  winter  months.  It  is  distinct  in 
habit  and  flower,  and  was  formerly  cultivated 
in  gardens  as  a greenhouse  plant  under  the 
name  of  C.  Joveliana.  Its  delicate,  helmet- 
shaped flowers  are  freely  produced  during  April 


Calceolaria  violacea. 


and  May,  and  are  delicately  dotted  with  purple 
within.  It  is  readily  propagated  from  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood,  and  well  merits  a place  in 
tlie  cool  greenhouse  in  places  where  it  cannot 
well  be  cultivated  at  the  foot  of  a warm  wall  in 
the  open  air. 

B. 


‘JoO.— An  unheated  greenhouse.— A 

Marochal  Niel  may  be  grown  on  the  back  wall 
of  a lean-to  house  if  the  Vine  is  not  trained 
quite  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  It  is  a questic  n 
of  getting  enough  light  to  the  Rose.  If  the 
position  is  made  dark  by  the  Vine  on  the  roof, 
after  a time  the  Rose  may  fail.  The  most  suit- 
able soil  for  the  Grape-Vine — i.e.,  turfy  loam 
and  old  mmure  -will  also  suit  the  Rose.  Good 


drainage,  especially  on  heavy  soil,  is  also  neces- 
sary for  both. — E.  H. 

You  may  grow  Marcchal  Niel  Rose  on 

the  back  wall  if  the  whole  of  the  roof  is  not 
covered  by  the  Vine  ; and  seeing  that  you  have 
only  one  of  the  latter  I do  not  suppose  all 
parts  of  the  back  wall  are  shaded.  The  best  way 
in  such  cases  as  yours  is  to  devote  one  half  of  the 
roof  space  to  Vines,  and  the  other  to  Roses  ; or 
if  you  keep  one-half  of  the  roof  quite  free  from 
creepers  the  Rose  will  do  admirably  on  the 
back  wall  of  that  part.  The  same  kind  of  soil 
should  be  provided  for  the  Roses  as  for  the 
Vines. — J.  C.  C. 

No  ; neither  a Marichal  Niel  nor  any  other  kind  of 

Rose  will  do  much  ^-ood  under  tlie  shade  of  a Vine,  thouKli 
if  you  keep  the  rods  and  folia;^e  tliin,  and  do  not  let  the 
Vine  reach  up  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  you  may  just  maiiage 
it,  with  great  care,  hut  I cannot  recoimnend  the  com- 
hiriation.  The  best  plants  for  the  back  wall  of  a vinery 
are  Camellias,  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Lapagerias, — 
B.  C.  R. 


208. — Treatment  of  Tritomas  — This 
is  really  the  Kniphofia  aloides  (the  Common 
Flame-flower).  It  is  usually  grown  in  gardens 
as  Tritoma  Uvaria.  It  is  a South  African 
plant,  but  perfectly  hardy  in  well-drained 
soil  They  should  not  be  cut  down  after- 
flowering,  except  the  flower-stalks,  which 
may  be  cut  oft'  or  left  until  they  decay,  when 
they  may  be  pulled  out.  It  succeeds  best  in 
rather  sandy  soil,  and  the  plants  may  now'  be 
divided  and  reset.  It  is  getting  late  now  ; I 
w'ould  rather  do  it  a month  earlier.  The  soil 
should  be  deep,  and  well  enriched  with  decayed 
manure.  They  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
of  autumn  flowering  plants,  and  they,  per  haps, 
require  some  sort  of  protection  during  winter 
in  cold,  wet,  northern  districts.  They  require 
none  near  London. — J.  D.  E. 

187.— Gold  and  Silver  Carp.— I would 
advise  “ S.  M.  C.”  to  dispose  of  two-thirds  of  the 
dozen  fish,  as  the  size  of  glass  (15  inches)  is  but 
barely  suitable  to  maintain  the  remaining  four 
in  a healthy  condition.  If  the  following  direc- 
tions are  observed,  the  fish  will  thrive  and  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  their  owner  for  many  years  : 
1,  Procure  about  ten  plants  of  Valisneria  spiralis, 
which  plant  separately  in  small  gallipots  (any 
chemist  will  supply  these),  using  yellow  loam, 
and  covering  the  surface  with  fine  shingle  or 
gravel,  taking  care,  if  glass  has  an  oval  bottom, 
to  place  the  pots  so  that  they  will  remain  in  an 
horizontal  position.  2,  Procure  also  a similar 
number  of  Trumpet  Snails  (Prenorbis).  These 
will  not  only  keep  the  glass  clear  of  confervse, 
but  will  also  furnish  a pretty  good  supply  of 
food  for  the  four  fish  in  the  shape  of  spawn, 
which  the  snails  are  continually  depositing  upon 
the  glass.  Do  not  be  persuaded  to  adopt  any 
other  plant  or  snail.  These  two  agree  and  thus 
imitate  nature  to  a nicety  if  properly  managed. 
;i.  Next  obtain  a strip  of  perforated  zinc  (pattern 
to  taste),  sufficiently  long  to  go  round  rim  of 
glass  and  from  3 inches  to  4 inches  wide.  This 
must  have  two  flutings  about  ^ inch  from  eitlur 
edge,  and  when  ends  are  soldered  together  cue 
fluting  will  rest  on  rim  of  glass,  and  the  upper 
one  will  support  a circular  sheet  of  glass,  upon 
which  you  may  stand  one  or  two  plants  of  a 
drooping  nature,  or  another  smaller  aquarium  if 
required,  as  the  fluting  will  support  any 
reasonable  weight.  Cut  top  anil  bottom  edges 
Vandyke  pattern,  and  curve  the  top  pieces 
slightly  outwards.  The  gallipots  may  be 
concealed  by  shingle,  and  small  pieces  of  coral 
or  rockwork  introduced  for  effect.  The  water 
will  seldom  require  changing,  but  when  that 
process  is  undertaken,  remove  the  gallipots  and 
place  them  in  some  vessel  filled  with  water,  and 
immediately  upon  their  being  replaced  in  the  glass 
the  plants  will  again  forthwith  resume  their 
function  of  supplying  the  fish  with  oxygen. 
Both  plants  and  snails  will  propagate  freely, 
and  a little  observation  will  teach  the  merest 
novice  how  to  adjust  the  balance,  and  the  only 
food  needed  to  be  given  in  addition  to  the  snails’ 
■spawn  will  be  a few  ants’  eggs  or  small  threads 
of  raw  lean  mutton,  at  intervals  of  a week  or  so 
by  way  of  variety  of  vliet.  Being  now  afraid  of 
encroaching  upon  too  much  space,  I shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  “ S.  M.  C.”  with  any  information 
required.  I have  kept  fish  in  perfect  health 
seven  years  upon  the  above  principle.  Do  not 
introduce  the  “seed-pan.”  "i'ou  can  always 
shade  the  glass  from  bright  sun  by  simple 
means.— W.  B. 
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THE  WHITE  STONE  TURNIP. 

The  White  Stone  Turnip  (see  illustration)  is  the 
variety  generally  grown  for  the  supply  of 
London  markets.  It  is  a singular  fact  that 
whilst  white-fleshed  Turnips  are  the  only  varie- 
ties grown  for  use  in  the  South  of  England,  in 
the  North  and  in  Scotland  the  yellow-fleshed  are 
preferred.  The  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone  is  a 
well-known  early  variety  of  remarkably  good 
(juality,  and  bearing  a striking  resemblance  to 
the  Black  Turnip  Radish.  The  perceptible 
differences  in  shape  which  are  often  olwerved  in 


weather  sets  in  hot  and  dry.  The  best  kinds 
for  outdoors  are  Ham  Green  and  Hackwood 
Park  (at  back),  and  Ifield  Gem  in  front.  Take 
out  the  point  of  each  plant  towards  the  end  of 
August,  and  shorten  the  leaves.  Ridge  Cucum- 
bers ought  to  do  grandly  with  you  on  mounds  of 
rich  soil ; sow  the  seed  on  the  mounds,  covering 
it  with  hand-glasses. — B.  C.  R. 

240.— Celery  running  to  seed.— There 
is  more  than  one  cause,  but  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  early  sowing,  and  receiving  checks  from 
drought,  or  fluctuating  temperature.  Plants 
raised  in  good  soil  in  the  open  ground  in  April 
do  not  run  to  seed  till  late  the  following  spring, 
^^erj-  rank  manure  in  the  trenches  may  cause 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Turnip  “ White  Stone.”  From  a jihotoirraph  sent 
by  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


til  is  variety  depend  cliiefly  upon  the  extent  to 
which  its  growths  have  been  developed.  The 
root  soon  ceases  to  extend  itself  verticalljs  and 
then,  in  proportion  as  it  swells  horizontally,  it 
either  becomes  more  or  less  flat  or  remains 
almost  spherical. 


26!).— Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  in 
the  open  air. — If  I understand  your  question 
right,  you  intend  to  train  the  Tomato-plants  on 
the  boards.  If  that  is  so,  you  have  every  chance 
of  growing  them  successfully  if  you  put  out 
strong  plants  that  have  filled  6-inch  pots  full  of 
roots  by  the  end  of  May.  You  had  better  not 
u.se  any  manure  with  the  soil.  If  it  is  at  all 
poor,  you  had  better  give  the  plants  some 
liquid-manure  when  they  have  set  their  second 
bunch  of  fruit.  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  your  bed  of  soil  is  too  loose  for  Tomatoes. 
Make  it  moderately  firm  by  treading  when  the 
surface  is  dry,  and  before  you  set  out  the  plants. 
In  such  a climate  as  yours  you  ought  to  grow 
Cucumbers  well  in  the  open  air,  and  the  best  for 
ycur  purpose  is  the  Japanese  Climbing  A'ariety. 
It  did  exceedingly  well  with  me  last  year  here 
in  Somerset.  I sowed  the  seed  on  the  first  of 
April  in  a warm  greenhouse,  in  which  the  plants 
will  be  brought  on  until  near  the  end  of  May, 
when  they  will  be  hardened  off  before  being 
planted  out.  I mix  some  manure  with  the  soil, 
and  stick  some  feathery  Pea-sticks  between  the 
])lants  for  them  to  cling  to,  v'hich  they  do  very 
readily  of  their  own  accord,  and  grow  to  a 
height  of  about  5 feet.  This  sort  of  Cucumber 
does  not  bear  fruit  so  freely  as  the  ordinary 
Ridge  variety,  but  half-a-dozen  plants  will  give 
fl.  continuous  supply,  d’he  texture  and  flavour 
of  the  fruit  are  not  equal  to  a frame-grown  fruit  ; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  not  much  to  complain 
of  in  that  respect.  If  the  fruits  are  allowed  to 
hang  upon  the  plant  until  the  seed  is  ripe  they 
are  decidedly  handsome,  the  colour  being 
orange- red. — J.  C.  C. 

The  position  described  is  an  excellent 

one,  and  the  results  should  be  good.  Turf, 
decayed  or  charred,  is  capital  stuff,  and  burnt 
bones  also.  These,  with  perhaps  a light  dressing 
of  decayed  hot-bed  manure  only  if  the  soil  is 
not  very  rich,  will  be  ample.  Too  much  manure 
only  predisposes  the  plants  to  a rank  and  fruit- 
less growth.  Put  the  plants  out  ear  ly  in  May, 
or  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  "over,  placing 
them  2 feet  apart,  with  a full  yard  between  the 
rows,  and  training  each  to  a single  stem,  sup- 
ported by  a stout  stake.  Make  the  soil  fairly 
firm,  and  mulch  with  half-rotten  manure  if  the 


the  plants  to  bolt  prematurely.  Checks  of  all 
kinds  are  bad  for  the  plants,  and  there  is  some- 
times a predisposition  to  bolt  in  the  plants 
themselves,  from  the  .seeds  having  been  saved 
from  those  having  that  tendency. — E.  H. 

If  the  plants  are  left  too  long  in  the  seed  or  store- 

bed,  or  are  neglected  in  any  way,  and  thus  receive  a check 
in  growth,  they  are  very  liable  to  run  to  seed,  or  “ holt” 
prematurely.  They  must  also  he  kept  regularly  moist  at 
the  root  from  first  to  last. — B.  C.  R. 


CARDOONS. 

The  ( 'fu  donn  (t'ynara  cardunciilus)  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  as  early  as  the  year 
I6.Y),  or  nearly  a century  later  fhan  its  near 
relative,  theGlobe  Artichoke  (Cynara  Scolymus), 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  attained  to 
])opularity,  and  in  all  jirobability  is  even  less 
cultivated  now  than  was  the  case  twenty-five 
years  ago.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this 
decline  may  be  attributed,  I believe,  to  the  in- 
ability of  cooks  to  serve  it  properly  as  a 
vegetable  or  to  utilise  it  in  soups. 

Cardoons  are  readily  raised  from  seed,  and 
can  be  as  easily  grown  as  Celery.  Whether  the 
plants  should  be  raised  under  glass  and  trans- 
planted to  the  open,  or  the  seed  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow,  ought  to  depend  upon 
circumstances.  If  placed  in  a cold,  late  dis- 
trict I should  adopt  the  former  plan  ; but  in 
warm  or  fairly  early  localities,  the  plan  of  sow- 
ing in  the  open  ground  is  the  best.  When 
raised  early  and  kept  for  some  time  root-bound 
in  pots,  the  greater  portion  of  the  jdants  are 
liable  to  run  to  seed  jirematurely,  in  wdiich  state 
they  arc  worthless.  Supposing,  however,  the 
ref[uisite  number  of  -1-inch,  or  rather  larger 
pots  were,  late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  tilled 
with  fairly  good  soil,  three  seeds  sown  in  each, 
and  all  placed  in  gentle  heat,  the  seedlings 
would  soon  appear,  and  these  being  duly  re- 
duced to  one  in  each  jiot,  the  plants  would  be 
strong  enough  to  put  out  early  in  June  and  before 
they  experience  a check  in  growth.  About 
fifty  plants  would  perhaps  be  ample  for  the  first 
attempt.  They  require  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  roots  when  growing,  but  a cold,  wet  subsoil 
proves  fatal  to  keeping.  A good  open  site 
ought  to  be  selected  for  them,  and  a shallow 
trench  prepared  somewhat  after  the  manner 
usually  recommended  for  Celery.  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  more  than  one  row,  the  trenches 
should  be  fully  4 feet  apart,  and  the  sooner  they 
are  got  ready  the  better.  Especially  is  it  neces- 
sary to  open  the  trenches  early  when  the  soil  is 
of  a heavy,  bad  working  nature,  as  it  is  almost 
useless  to  sow  seeds  or  to  put  out  young  plants 


on  lumpy  ground.  Unless,  therefore,  there  has 
been  sufficient  time  for  the  soil  to  become  well 
pulverised,  the  trenches  should  be  dug  at  least 
12  inches  deep  and  the  soil  distributed  on  the 
ridges,  about  !)  inches  of  compost,  consisting  of 
fresh  loam,  partially  decajed  manure,  and 
charred  vegetable  rubbish  in  equal  parts,  being 
substituted  for  it.  The  least  that  can  be  done 
is  to  cover  the  manure,  after  it  has  been  forked 
into  and  well  mixed  with  some  of  the  soil  in  the 
trench,  with  4 inches  of  fine  light  soil,  this 
favouring  either  planting  or  seed  sowing.  Where 
a long  succession  of  Cardoons  is  required,  a 
batch  of  plants  are  raised  under  glass  in  April 
and  duly  hardened  off  before  being  put  out 
in  the  open  ground  or  trenches.  More  seed  is 
sown  about  the  present  time  and  again  a month 
later  ; in  the  two  latter  instances  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow.  As  a rule,  one  sowing  is 
suffieient,  this  being  made  at  the  present  lime. 
The  trench  being  prepared  as  just  advised,  a 
single  drill  can  be  drawn  through  the  centre 
from  1 inch  to  2 inches  in  depth,  and  in  these 
the  seed  should  either  be  sown  thinly  or  in 
patches  of  not  less  than  15  inches  apart.  We 
prefer  the  former  plan,  as  if  there  be  any  failures 
these  can  be  made  good  with  the  thinnings. 

The  rows  should  be  4 feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  apart,  and 
this  whether  turned  out  from  pots  or  sown 
where  they  are  to  be  grown.  ^Vhen  growing 
freely  they  ought  to  receive  frequent  heavy 
waterings  and  liquid-manure  occasionally,  dry- 
ness at  the  roots  being  almost  certain  to  induce 
premature  bolting.  It  is  advisable  to  pull  off 
any  small  or  partially  decayed  leaves  in  July  or 
early  in  August,  and  very  lightly  mould  up  the 
plants,  the  aim  being  to  keep  the  more  solid 
stalks  from  opening  out  too  much,  and  thereby 
render  final  moulding  up  a difficult  operation. 
Early  in  October  the  plants  ought  to  be  fully 
grown  and  ready  for  the  blanching  process. 
Well-made  hay-bands  should  be  rather  tightly 
and  closely  twisted  round  the  stalks  of  each 
plant  separately,  so  as  to  bring  them  well  up 
together  and  to  effectually  exclude  the  soil  from 
the  hearts,  after  which  the  soil  should  be  banked 


C'ardoon  “Smooth  Solid.” 


up  around  them  much  as  Celery  is  treated,  onlj' 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  being  uncovei'ed.  Some 
authorities  state  that  Cardoons  can  be  properly 
blanched  in  three  weeks,  but,  according  to  my 
experience,  three  months  is  nearer  the  mark, 
and  at  least  ten  weeks  ought  to  be  allowed  for 
the  blanching  process,  or  otherwise  the  stalks 
may  be  strongly  flavoured  and  tough.  In  low- 
lying  districts  Cardoons  keep  best  when  lifted 
and  stored  in  a dry  place,  and  in  most  districts 
the  exposed  leaves  ought  to  be  lightly  protected 
from  frost.s.  I.  W. 
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241.— Tarragon. — You  had  better  sow  the 
seed  thinly  in  a deep  pan  or  box,  and  bring  on 
the  voung  plants  in  a frame  or  cool-house, 
because  the  best  seed  is  somewhat  uncertain 
about  growing.  Allow  the  plants  to  remain  in 
the  seed-pan  until  they  are  6 inches  high,  when 
they  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
remain.  The  plants  ought  not  to  be  used  from 
the  first  year — at  any  rate,  not  all  of  them.  A 
sufficient  number  should  be  left  untouched  to 
get  established.  When  once  you  have  obtained 
a stock  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
Herbs. — J.  C.  C. 

Sow  the  seed  in  a box  or  boxes  of  light  soil,  and 

place  in  a cold  frame  where  the  soil  can  be  easily  kept  in 
an  equable  state  of  temperature  and  moisture.  Tarragon 
can  be  very  easily  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  now  in  a warm  situation.— E.  H. 


A FEW  GOOD  PLANTS. 

The  following  plants  deserve  to  be  much 
more  known  and  grown  than  they  usually  are 
— viz. , 

Boronia  MEGASTIGMA,  a beautiful  plant  for 
decoration  at  this  time  of  year,  forming  neat 
little  specimens  in  5-inch  pots,  every  tiny  twig 
being  covered  with  bell-shaped  flowers,  very 
fragrant,  and  may  be  kept  for  several  years  in 
good  serviceable  condition  by  cutting  back  the 
annual  growths,  and  retaining  the  short,  twig- 
like shoots.  It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings. 

Spirasa  astilboides  is  a most  beautiful 
addition  to  the  very  popularr  familj'  of  Spir®as. 
It  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  early  forcing  as 
the  old  Spirsea  japonica,  but  comes  in  well  after 
that  variety  is  on  the  wane.  Large  plants  may 
be  grown  in  quite  small  pots,  the  spikes  of  bloom 
being  very  long. 

Choisya  terhata  (the  Mexican  Orange- 
blossom)  is  a lovely,  fragrant  half-hardy  shrub, 
that  produces  a fine  head  of  bloom  on  plants  in 
small  pots.  I have  it  planted  out  on  back  wall 
of  a cold-house,  and  it  produces  beautiful  sprays 
of  bloom  for  cutting  in  quantity  at  Easter.  It 
strikes  freely  from  cuttings. 

Azalea  Deutsche  Perle  is  probably  the 
finest  of  all  recent  introductions  of  this  beautiful 
family  of  plants.  Its  flowers  of  the  purest 
white  are  double,  with  finely-shaped  massive 
petals,  and  it  blooms  very  freely  as  a small 
plant.  No  garden  should  be  without  it. 

Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg. — This  is  not  a 
new  plant,  but  deserves  much  more  general 
culture  than  it  receives.  It  is  of  more  slender 
growth  than  the  older  varieties,  but  is  even 
more  free- flowering,  and  the  heads  are  of  the 
purest  white.  It  makes  a fine  specimen  plant, 
and  can  be  utilised  in  small  pots  for  decorations. 

J.  G.,  Gonport. 


ARALIA  (FATSIA)  JAPONICA. 

This  popular  evergreen  shrub  is  a native  of 
Japan,  and  although  not  quite  hardy,  may  be 
used  with  success  in  sub-tropical  gardening. 
The  plant  grows  to  from  4 feet  to  fi  feet  higli, 
the  stem  being  straight,  and  terminating  in  a 
fine  large  head  of  dark-green  digitate  leaves, 
which  are  really  the  only  attraction  the  plant 
()ossesses,  for  the  flowers,  which  seldom  appear, 
are  very  inconspicuous,  and  therefore  of  no 
material  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 
The  foliage,  although  not  possessing  any  of  the 
beautiful  markings  so  much  valued  " in  our 
stove  species,  has  nevertheless  something  in  its 
aijpearance  that  does  not  fail  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  observers,  who  are  inv'ariably  much 
impressed  witli  the  plant.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
bold,  robust  look  that  it  has  whicli  is  the 
cause  of  the  plant  becoming  so  popular,  for 
popular  it  certainly  is,  as  the  enormous  (juanti- 
ties  daily  seen  at  Covent-garden  can  testify. 
The  plants  sold  in  the  market  are  generally 
I foot  in  height,  and  in  4<S-sized  pots,  these  being 
very  desirable  for  table  decoration,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  remarkably  ivell  .suited,  and 
are  worthy  of  extended  use  in  this  line.  One 
of  the  chief  uses  to  which  this  plant  may  be  put 
is  that  of  decorating  the  window,  a position  it 
readily  takes  to,  and  proves  a source  of  much 
interest  to  lovers  of  large-leaved  plants.  As  a 
Window  plant  it  is  a decided  success, 
thriving  well,  and  requiring  very  little  atten- 
tion to  manage  it  successfully.  It  does  not 
like  too  much  potting,  and  is  always  much 
better  when  grown  in  . a comparatively  small- 
sized pot.  Many  failures  are,  no  doubt,  caused 


bjr  the  plant  being  disturlied  too  often  at  the 
roots,  more  especially,  perhaps,  is  this  the  case 
M'ith  the  amateur,  who  is  often  much  too  eager  to 
shift  his  plants.  It  should,  therefore,  be  clearly 
borne  in  mind  that  to  manage  this  Aralia 
successfullj'  in  the  window  care  should  be  exer- 
cised that  the  plant  is  not  ovei-potted,  a top 
dressing  being  given  every  spring,  and  potting 
only  when  the  soil  has  become  sour  or  infested 
with  insects.  J’he  foliage  will  need  to  be  kept 
fresh  by  frequent  spongings  of  clean  water. 
When  the  plant  has  become  too  tall  for  the 
window,  it  should  be  planted  outside  in  a 
sheltered  position,  and  another  made  to  take  its 
place  in  the  window.  A shrubbery  is  about  the 
best  place  to  grow  this  plant,  as  then  it  is  to 
some  extent  protected  from  the  effects  of  severe 
frosts,  which,  in  open  situations,  are  fatal  to  the 
plant.  I recently  saw  a very  interesting  foi-m 
of  window  gardening,  in  which  this  plant  figured 
rather  prominently.  The  window  was  in  the 
form  of  a bay,  v/ith  this  Aralia  grown  in  the 
centre,  and  Araucaria  excelsa  on  one  side,  and 
Ficus  elastica  on  the  other.  All  were  well  grown 
plants,  and  were  set  off  also  by  the  whitish 
foliage  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  and  the  beautiful 
leaves  of  Grevillea  robusta.  Between  the  pots 
of  the  above  were  placed  Ferns  of  various 
heights.  This  decided  novel  feature  looked 
quite  grand,  the  plants  thriving  remarkably 
well,  and  being  free  from  dirt  or  insect  pests, 
were  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  The  soil 
best  suited  for  this  species  is  fibrous  loam,  a little 
leaf-soil,  and  sand,  xvith  good  drainage. 

F.  T.  S. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE  BLENHEIM  ORANGE. 

If  our  readers  do  not  yet  know  the  value  of  the 
Blenheim  Apple  the  sooner  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  it  the  better.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
one  of  the  best  Apples  grown  in  this  country. 


Oi'R  Reader.s’  Iu.rSTR.vnoxs : A|qile  “Blenheim 
Oranjre.”  Engraved  for  UARDEXixa  Illi'stratei) 
from  a photojfrapli  sent  l)y  Mr.  Norman  Blake, 
Bedford. 

Of  good  size,  it  is  admirable  for  kitchen  use, 
and  it  is  an  Ap])lc  that  when  cooked  does  not 
need  sugar  to  make  it  palatable  ; uncooked  also 
the  flavour  is  excellent,  and  in  its  season  it  is  in 
every  respect  most  useful.  One  reason  why  it 
is  not  so  generally  planted  is  that  the  tree  takes 
a long  time  to  come  into  bearing — this,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  reason  assigned  in  many  cases. 
There  is  some  foundation  for  the  statement,  but 
a good  deal  de|)cuds  upon  the  soil,  and  upon  the 
aspect  in  which  it  is  planted.  But  more  than  a 
set-oif  for  this  slowness  arc  the  undoubted  facts 
that  when  it  once  begins  bearing  the  Blenheim 
keeps  on  producing  for  many  years,  and  that  the 
Apples  are  so  good  that  they  are  worth  waiting 
for.  8o  that  while  other  good  varieties  need 
not  be  neglected,  everyone  who  likes  good 
Apples  should  try  to  find  room  in  his  garden  for 
a few  Blenheims.  T. 


2)3.— Apples  for  winter.— For  late  use  plant 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Alfriston,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Welling- 
ton, Betsj'  Gleeson,  and  Allen’s  Everlastinfj.— E.  H. 

262.— Treatment  of  Vines.— You  can 
take  what  crops  you  like  off  the  Vines,  but  an 
8-feet  or  10-feet  Vine  should  have  shoots  left  at 


regular  distances  all  up  the  stem,  even  though 
not  permitted  to  fruit.  The  more  growth  in 
season  the  Vines  make,  the  better  it  will  Vie  for 
them.  Vines  of  the  Icngtli  given  ought  to  carry 
more  than  two  bunches  each,  unless  the  latter 
are  likely  to  be  very  large. — E.  H. 


YOUNG  WOOD  ON  OLD  TREES. 

Any  doubt  about  the  superiority  of  young  wood 
over  that  which  has  long  been  producing  fruit 
will  (piickly  be  dispelled  if  the  two  classes  arc 
closely  scrutinised  at  dili'erent  times  during  two 
or  three  seasons.  In  some  instances  proof  posi- 
tive would  be  afforded  by  contrasting  strong 
young  branches  when  in  full  bearing  with  the 
rest  of  the  tree,  the  former  invariably  producing 
much  tlie  greatest  profusion  of  fruit  of  the 
finest  quality.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  "cultivator,  a too  free  use  of  the 
knife  most  frequently  being  the  cause  of  young 
branches  producing  much  superfluous  umod 
growth  at  the  expense  of  productiveness.  These 
remarks  do  not  apply  exclusively  to  Apple  and 
Pear-trees,  but  are  equally  applicalfle  to 
Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  and  to  wall-trees 
as  well  as  those  in  the  open.  Already,  probably, 
thousands  of  restricted  standards,  pyramids,  and 
bushes  have  .been  closely  denuded  of  all  their 
young  growth,  nothing  but  the  closely-trimmed 
stubby  old  branches  being  left.  These  latter 
may  be  very  well  furnished  with  fruit-spurs, 
though  more  often  than  not  there  is  a scarcity 
of  these  and  excess  of  wood  growth.  In  any 
ease  this 

Hard  pruning  is  generally  followed  by 
the  production  of  thickets  of  strong  young 
shoots,  completely  smothering  what  little  fruit 
is  formed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  annually 
removing  the  whole  of  the  young  wood  at 
the  winter  pruning  some  of  the  best  placed 
should  be  left  thinly  all  over  the  trees  and  to 
its  full  length.  If  shortened  in  any  way, 
only  tlie  tijis  even  being  cut  off,  this  will  be 
followed  by  a faulty  break,  those  buds  near  the 
ends  being  all  that  start.  Cut  harder,  this  ivill 
be  the  precursor  of  still  stronger  wood  growth 
in  profusion  ; whereas,  if  left  to  its  full  length, 
fruit-buds  will  most  probably  form  at  every 
joint.  During  the  winter  of  1877-8  I left  a 
number  of  extra  strong  Apple  growths  about  the 
thickness  of  stout  walking-sticks  and  not  less 
than  3 feet  in  length,  and  during  the  summer  of 
1879  they  flowered  most  abundantly,  the  fruit 
eventually  forming  on  them  like  ropes  of  Onions. 
Prior  to  that  some  of  the  trees  had  been  com- 
plete failures,  owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of 
])iuning  that  had  been  annually  carried  out. 
Since  that  time  I have  left  young  growths  thinly 
over  scores  of  garden  trees,  and  in  no  one 
instance  did  these  fail  to  improve  the  health 
and  productiveness  of  the  trees.  These  young 
growths  being  left  to  their  full  length  do  not 
continue  to  extend  in  the  same  strong  manner, 
and  if  need  be  can  be  kept  pruned  back  to  the 
first  saved  length.  Some  young  branches  on 
large  old  trees  that  commenced  bearing  seven 
years  ago  have  not  failed  to  produce  freely 
since,  and  they  are  again  now  abundantly 
furnished  with  fruit-buds.  In  the  case  of 
sex'eral  Pear-trees  similarly  treated  the  branches 
have  lengthened  considerably,  and  when  fruiting 
arch  oA'er,  so  as  to  nearly  touch  the  ground. 
Reserving  3’oung  shoots  on  large  trees  pre- 
viouslj'  doing  well  is  also  adxfisable,  as  it 
greatly  increases  the  productive  area  without 
impairing  the  free-bearing  character  of  the 
older  l)ranche.s.  The  latter  might  in  .some 
cases  be  freely  thinned  out  with  advantage, 
fi’hej’  may  not  appear  too  thick  now,  but  the 
case  is  veiw  difterent  when  they  are  in  full  leaf. 
When  less" thinning  is  carried  out  freely  on 

Old  AND  stunted  trees,  it  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  production  of  a number  of  strong 
shoots,  and  will  certainly  be  so  if  the  heads  are 
freely  shortened  back  with  the  aid  of  the  saw. 
These  resulting  shoots  should  be  very  freely 
thinned  out  during  the  following  winter,  and 
those  reserved,  being  left  to  their  full  length,  will 
soon  arrive  at  a productive  state.  I need  hardly 
add  that  young  lateral  growths  ought  not  to  be 
reserved  on  espalier-trained  and  cordon  trees, 
as  these  would  at  once  spoil  their  character. 
In  many  instances  they  are  quite  worthless, 
owing  to  overlaxuriance,  or  else  because  they 
are  too  densely  furnished  with  side  shoots  to  be 
productive  of  good  fruit.  It  may  seem  a rather 
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drastic  remedy  to  saw  oft’  the  side  branches  of 
horizontally-trained  trees  near  to  the  main 
stems,  and  to  cut  cordons  down  to  near  where 
they  were  grafted,  but  this  treatment  n ould  be 
followed  by  the  production  of  numerous  young 
shoots,  and  if  the  strongest  and  best  placed  of 
these  are  reserved  and  laid  in,  the  rest  being 
spurred  hard  back,  the  walls  or  fences  will  not 
be  long  before  they  are  clothed  with  fruiting 
wood  of  a greatly  improved  character.  Should 
the  varieties  be  of  an  inferior  description,  then 
ought  such  trees  to  be  headed  back  now  to 
within  6 inches  of  the  main  branches  or  stock, 
as  the  case  may  be,  preparatory  to  regrafting 
with  better  sorts  next  spring.  Not  a few  wall 
trees,  notably  Pears,  fail  to  cover  their  allotted 
space  owing  to  the  end  of  the  branches  becom- 
ing stunted.  In  this  case  sawing  oft'  the  ends 
may  lead  to  the  production  of  the  required 
\-igorous  young  shoots,  though  a surer  way  of 
attaining  this  end  is  to  head  back  lightly  and  to 
regraft  with  a healthy  young  growth,  the  best 
placed  break  from  the  latter  being  laid  in.  This 
may  be  the  means  of  extending  the  main 
branches  several  feet  further  either  upwards  or 
horizontally. 

Youm;  (JRowth  is  very  fre<juently  much 
needed  on  Apricot  and  Plum-trees,  yet  it  is 
recklessly  cut  away  in  far  too  manj'  instances. 
Strong  shoots  are  often  pushed  out  from  near 
the  bottoms  of  tlie  trees,  and  if  a few  of  these 
were  duly  laid  in  either  between  or  over  the  old 
and,  it  may  be,  almost  naked  branches,  the}' 
might  soon  take  the  place  of  the  latter,  the 
productiveness  of  the  trees  being  thereby  in- 
creased tenfold.  These  trees  also  respond  well 
to  the  pruning-saw.  Thus  if  old  branches 
clothed  with  long  stunted  spurs  are  sawn  out, 
])lenty  of  strong  young  growths  suitable  for 
laying  in  will  be  formed  next  season.  Every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  of  laying  in  young 
wood  all  over  old  Apricot  and  Plum-trees,  old 
spurs  being  sawn  oft’  wherever  they  are  in  the 
way,  as  it  is  very  certain  the  latter  never  pro- 
duce such  line  fruit  nor  fruit  of  any  kind  so 
surely  as  do  the  younger  branches.  .Some  varie- 
ties of  Plums  grown  as  standards  and  never 
pruned  soon  develop  dense  heads  of  growth, 
which  are  of  little  real  service  unless  freely 
thinned  out  so  as  to  Irring  a few  young  shoots 
into  play.  \ oung  growths  are  being  constantly 
laid  in  on  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Morello 
Cherries,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  they  vary 
so  little  in  either  productiveness  or  quality  of 
their  fruit.  This  may  appear  a strong  asser- 
tion, but  if  the  two  former  do  vary  much,  it  is 
more  the  fault  of  the  season  than  the  trees, 
while  Morellos  never  fail.  H. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CACTI  FOR  A WINDOW. 

Thesk  plants  often  do  better  in  a window  than 
in  a greenhouse,  wher  e they  are  apt  to  get  more 
water  and  warmth  during  the  winter  thair  is 
good  for  them,  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Cactus  have  beeir  growm  by  amateurs  with 
\ ery  slight  appliances,  except  a sunny  window, 
in  which  the  plants  should  now  stand.  During 
the  winter  they  can  be  put  aside  from  the 
window  when  there  is  a frost,  and  kept  very 
dry,  so  much  so  that  they  practically  need  very 
little  water  from  November  till  March,  only 
i list  enough  being  given  to  prevent  the  succulent 
leaves  from  becoming  shrivelled,  though  when 
water  is  necessary  enough  should  be  given  to 
run  through  the  pot,  emptying  the  saucer  at 
once.  In  spring,  however,  their  treatment  must 
entirely  change.  The  dust  of  the  winter  which 
may  have  accumulated  on  the  leaves  must  be 
carefully  removed  with  a soft  brush,  soap,  and 
water,  and  the  plants  can  be  top-dressed,  re- 
moving the  hard  cake  of  soil  or  Moss  at  the  top 
of  the  pot,  and  replacing  this  with  a little  good 
garden  soil,  with  sand  and  about  a teaspoonful 
of  soot  mixed  with  it  for  each  plant.  Tepid 
w'ater  should  now  be  given  in  abundance,  the 
plants,  when  once  the  buds  begin  to  show,  being 
allowed  to  stand  in  saucers  of  water,  which  may 
be  warm,  but  not  hot.  Very  soon  the  buds  will 
appear,  and  these  must  be  kept  i(uite  free  from 
green-fly,  which  is  apt  to  attack  them,  and  will 
make  them  drop  off,  if  not  removed  quickly. 
These  plants  may  be  purchased  under  the  name 
of  Phyllocactus,  and  some  of  the  best  varieties 
are  named  as  follows  : Home’s  (deep-red,  with 


violet  centre),  Cecilia  (pure-white),  Dante  (soft- 
rose  colour).  Favourite  (lighter-pink),  and 
Romeo  (carmine,  with  pale-purple  edge).  The 
Echinocacti  are  also  very  interesting,  throwing 
out  long-stemmed  and  very  beautiful  pure-white 
flowers.  They  are  cultivated  like  the  others, 
and  when  needing  to  be  repotted  it  should  be 
done  just  after  they  have  bloomed  in  July, 
giving  ordinary  soil  without  manure,  with  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  sand,  and  plenty  of  old  bits 
of  mortar,  crushed,  from  a wall,  mixed  with  the 
compos’.  Fully  grown  plants  of  Cactus  tlo  not 
require  to  be  potted  more  than  once  in  two  or 
three  years. — I.  L.  R. 


Scarlet  Amaryllis  in  a windo-w.-- 

Although  this  is  not  a common  room  plant,  it  is 
one  which  will  do  well,  even  in  a cottage  win- 
dow, being  far  more  easy  to  cultivate  than  is 
generally  understood.  Few  plants  can  compare 
with  the  Amaryllis  in  splendour,  when  it  pro- 
duces its  richly-coloured  flowers  in  spring,  and  it 
wilt  not  fail  to  do  this  if  kept  just  out  of  the 
reach  of  frost  during  the  winter,  and  started  in 
a sunny  window  in  February.  Y’oung  bulbs 
need  to  be  given  a slight  shift  each  year  in 
January,  avoiding  much  disturbance  of  the  ball 
of  roots  ; but  large  bulbs  often  do  better  un- 
disturbed for  a year  or  two,  when  in  a 9-inch 
pot,  and  these  should  be  richly  top-dressed, 
first  scraping  away  the  old  soil  on  the  surface 
with  a blunt  stick,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Small 
bulblets  which  are  thrown  off  at  the  side  of  a 
huge  bulb  can  be  safely  detached  the  second 
year,  and  potted  separately  in  small  pots,  good 
drainage  and  ordinary  potting-soil  being  re- 
quired ; and  the  bulbs  are  best  placed  near  the 
surface,  half  uncovered  with  soil.  After 
blooming,  the  flowering  stem  should  be  immedi- 
ately cut  off,  and  the  plant  placed  out-of-doors 
(after  all  risk  of  frost  has  passed)  to  ripen 
thoroughly  during  the  autumn  months  inasunny 
situation  ; or  it  may  stand  outside  a south  win- 
dow, or  on  a balcony,  where  it  should  be 
regularly  watered  ; if  the  pot  can  be  protected 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  plunging  it 
in  a box  of  Moss  or  ashes,  so  much  the  better. 
In  September,  before  frosts  are  at  all  severe, 
the  Amaryllis  should  be  taken  indoors,  and  can 
be  kept  in  a room  above  freezing  point,  rather 
di-y  (though  not  dust-dry),  until  it  begins  to 
show  fresh  growth  in  early  spring,  this  time 
being  regulated  by  the  amount  of  warmth  it 
receives.  Any  potting  required  should  be  done 
directly  it  begins  to  move,  after  which  all  the 
sunshine  available  should  be  obtained  for  it,  and 
water  in  increasing  quantities,  as  it  grows,  may 
be  given.  Clear,  thin  soot-water,  given  in  small 
doses  twice  a week,  will  be  useful  during  the 
spring,  but  should  be  discontinued  after  the 
flowers  have  faded,  although  plenty  of  clear 
water  should  be  allowed  to  this  plant  until  it  is 
taken  indoors  for  the  winter,  after  which  the 
drying  process  must  be  gradual. — I.  L.  R. 

'W’ind.O’W-boxes.  — This  aspect  (south- 
west) is  most  trying  to  flowers  on  account  of 
its  great  heat,  and  special  measures  should 
tlrerefore  be  taken  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
tire  afternoon  sun.  Ivy-leaved  Relargoniums, 
large  plants  with  plenty  of  foliage,  are  some  of 
the  best  things  to  stand  sun,  and  they  will  in  a 
measure  protect  the  roots  of  the  rest  if  allowed 
to  droop  over  the  side  of  the  box.  Blue  Lobelia 
( Emperor  William)  also  does  well  here,  and 
Portulacas  will  stand  any  amount  of  sunshine. 
Tuberous  Begonias  would  be  a failure,  and  are 
best  left  alone  in  this  aspect.  The  best  things 
for  the  back  are  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (“Gera- 
niums ”),  but  their  tints  should  be  chosen  to 
harmonise  with  those  of  the  trailers.  Nastur- 
tiums of  the  taller  type  will  do  well  here,  and 
form  a mass  of  trailing  foliage  over  the  box  ; if 
Scarlet  “ Geraniums  ” are  used  these  will  look 
better  than  the  pink  Ivy-leaveil  Pelargoniums 
for  the  front.  In  any  case  a mulch  of  Moss  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  will  tend  to  check  evapo- 
ration ; but  the  box  should  receive  a thorough 
soaking  of  water  every  day,  with  a sprinkling 
from  a rosed  pot  every  evening  to  revive  the 
flowers  during  hot,  dry  weather. — 1.  L.  R. 


222.  — Christmas  Roses.  — “H.”  has 
been  rightly  informed,  for  the  Oriental 
Hellebores  are  decidedly  amongst  the  best 
garden  plants,  always  beautiful,  bold,  and 


handsome,  with  their  tall,  big  leaves,  and  very 
showy  when  flowering  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  are 
many  more  names  than  there  are  distinctive 
varieties,  and  though  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  spots  or  some  slight  gradation  in  colour  con- 
stitutes a new  variety  with  those  who  raise 
them,  a great  variety  of  colour  is  obtained  from 
the  species  themselves  when  seedling  plants  are 
raised.  Of  those  enumerated  in  the  query, 
olympicus  (white),  orientalis  (white),  colchicirs 
(purple),  and  guttatus  (white,  spotted  with 
crimson)  are  all  good.  H.  abchasicus  is  superior 
to  atro-rubens.  Distinctive  naming  of  seedling 
forms  enhances  their  value,  but  although  a few 
are  distinct,  the  best  way  is  to  give  prominence 
to  the  older  types,  and  plant  them  boldly  in 
large  groups.  — A.  H. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
Prei’Akations  should  now  commence  for  in- 
creasing the  population  of  the  hive  by  stimula- 
tion to  brood-rearing,  by  careful  brood -spreading, 
and  so  forth,  that  the  Bees  may  be  strong  in 
numbers  on  the  arrival  of  the  honey-harvest. 
Colonies  thus  prepared  will  collect  much  more 
honey  than  those  that  have  been  left  to  their 
own  devices.  It  is  good  policy  to  equalise 
stocks  in  frame-hives  by  giving  weak  hives 
frames  of  brood  from  stronger  ones  as  breeding 
increases,  and  supplying  frames  of  comb- 
foundation  in  place  of  brood-combs  removed. 
In  this  way  weak  hives  may  be  made  up  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  enabled  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  honey  flow.  A weak  stock  can  also  be 
made  strong  by  gradually  enlarging  the  brood- 
nest.  A comb  containing  a small  quantity  of 
brood  is  put  in  the  place  of  a comb  containing 
much,  or  a frame  of  empty  comb  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  brood-nest,  and  all  contracted  by 
the  division-boards,  so  as  to  crowd  the  Bees  into 
small  space,  this  being  accompanied  with  gentle 
feeding  and  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
brood-nest.  The  colony  is  stimulated  to  raise 
much  more  brood  than  it  would  have  if  left 
unassisted. 

The  hak-fkame  hive. — In  the  equalisation 
of  stocks  of  Bees  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  movable  combs  is  realised.  All  combs  can 
be  easily  removed  in  a properly-constructed 
frame-hive  ; complete  control  over  the  Be"s 
being  thus  obtained,  combs  and  Bees  can  be 
interchanged  from  one  hive  to  another,  artificial 
swarms  can  be  made,  natural  swarming  con- 
trolled by  giving  additional  breeding  space, 
weak  colonies  may  be  strengthened  by 
exchanging  empty  combs  for  frames  of  brood 
from  strong  hives,  frames  of  honeycomb  can 
be  removed,  the  honey  extracted,  and  the 
empty  combs  returned  to  be  refilled  in  a 
good  season.  The  frame-hive  can  also 
he  contracted  or  expanded,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  colony,  by  means  of  division - 
boards,  and  the  frame  can  be  furnished  with 
comb-foundations,  which  is  quickly  worked  out 
by  the  Bees,  and  is  a saving  to  them  of  at  least 
half  their  labour.  Combs  are  built  about  1 inch 
in  thickness,  with  half-an-inch  space  between 
each  ; the  frames  are,  therefore,  made  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  are  placed  fiv'e- 
eighths  of  an  inch  apart  in  the  hive,  thus  giving 
one  inch  and  a-half  from  centre  to  centre,  so 
that  when  combs  are  built  in  the  frames  they 
are  in  the  same  natural  position  in  regard  to  one 
another  as  they  are  in  the  straw  skep.  By  hav- 
ing the  outside  measurements  of  all  frames,  and 
the  inside  measurement  of  all  hives  uniform,  any 
frame  will,  of  course,  fit  properly  in  any  hive, 
and  full  advantages  are  derived  from  the  movable 
comb  system.  The  bar-frame  hive  is  considered 
by  advanced  Bee-keepers  indispensable,  both  to 
profitable  Bee-keeping  and  in  the  study  of  the 
economy  of  the  hive. 

Tkaxsferkini;  Bees  to  i rame-hive.s. — Those 
having  their  Bees  in  straw  skeps,  but  wishing  to 
try  the  movable  comb  system,  can  either  hive 
their  swarms  in  frame-hives,  or  the  Bees  and 
combs  can  be  transferred  at  any  time  between 
April  and  beptembei’  in  mild  rveather.  d’he 
Bees  are  first  dri\-en  into  an  empty  skep,  which 
is  placed  on  the  stand  the  old  skep  occupied  ; 
the  parent  hive  is  then  divided  by  being  cut 
down  with  a sharp  knife  from  top  to  bottom 
between  the  central  combs ; the  coiiibs  are  then 
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carefully  cut  from  the  old  skep.  A piece  of 
cloth  or  some  other  soft  material,  rather  larger 
than  the  frames,  is  placed  upon  a table  or  board, 
a comb  is  laid  upon  the  cloth,  a bar-frame  is 
])laced  over  it,  and  the  comb  made  to  fit  in  the 
frame  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  two  pieces  of 
tape  are  tied  round  the  frame  to  keep  the  comb 
in  its  place.  The  frame  now  containing  the 
comb  is  placed  in  the  frame-hive,  and  tlie  opera- 
I ion  repeated  till  all  the  combs  are  useil.  Care 
is  taken  to  put  the  brood-oomb.s  in  tlie  centre  of 
the  hive,  and  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
chilled.  The  Bees  can  then  be  shaken  from  the 
skepintothe  frame-hive  over  the  topsof  the  bars ; 
they  will  rpiickly  run  down  and  cluster  amongst 
tlie  combs.  They  are  then  covered  up  warmly 
ov'er  tlie  frames,  and  the  hive  placed  upon  the 
stand  the  driven  flees  formerly  occupied.  In 
two  or  three  daj's  the  Bees  have  fixed  the  combs 
into  the  frames,  when  the  tapes  are  cut  and 
drawn  out  from  the  top  of  the  hive.  Trans- 
ferring is  not,  however,  so  much  in  vogue  now 
as  formerly.  Comb-foundation  being  so  ipiickly 
worked  out  by  the  Bees  old  combs  mostly  find 
their  way  to  the  melting-pot. 

S.  S.  G.,  Sturmln^ter,  Xeuion. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
OARDENiNQ/rfie  o/  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  far  their  guidance.  All  ci/mmunications 
for  insertion  should  be  deurly  alid  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only^  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oj 
tiARDBNiNG,  37,  douthampton-street.  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  runne  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  beat 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  sorru 
titne  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  theit 
communication. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  o.s  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  ana 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist 
ance.  Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  bi 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mentio/, 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres 
pendents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Uardhninii 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appearred. 

230, — Cockroaches.  — Su;{,te8tion3  how  to  exter- 
minate these  pests  will  he  much  esteemed  bj — Pknz  inch. 

2S7-— Cutting  Portugal  Laurels.-  .ShouId  Por- 
tugal Laurels  be  cut  back  now  or  in  autumn  ?—.Sc'uTi's. 

238. — Propagating  Euonymus.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  easiest  way  to  propagate  Enom  inus 
argenteus? — II.  J.  .S. 

239. — Best  Dahlias.— I should  like  a list  of  the  best 
dozen  Dahlias  of  the  following  sorts  : Show,  Fancy,  Pom- 
pone,  and  Single? — Authori'e. 

290  — Everlasting-flower.  — Is  the  Everlasting 
called  Hehchrysum  the  common  variety  grown  so  iiiu.’h 
in  cottage  gardens  ?— Inquirer. 

2.91.  — AUlum  neapolltanum.  — I .should  he 
muc;i  obliged  if  someone  woiiM  kindly  tell  me  ho.v  to 
cultivate  this  plant? — Tiiurlks. 

A Pan  Palm.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  a Fan  Palm  ''  The  leaves  have  withered 
up,  hut  there  still  seems  life  at  the  roots. — I.  R. 

2)3  —Pruning  Arbor  Vltae.-I  have  an  Arhor-vit* 
just  outside  my  house,  and  which  1 want  to  keep  re- 
stricted. Can  I take  out  the  leader  now?— Rats. 

2)1.— Wall-climbers.— Will  you  kindly  give  me  the 
names  of  a few  good  climbers  for  a wall  ? I have  tried 
Variegated  Ivy  nore  than  one.,  but  it  always  turns  green 
— D.  R. 

2jj.-Oytlsus-pln.nts  losing  their  leaves.— 

I should  be  glad  to  know  how  to  treat  Uylisus-plants 
which  have  done  blooming?  .Some  are  losing  their  leaves. 
— .SCOTUS. 

293.— Carnations  for  the  garden.— Will  some- 
one please  give  me  a list  of  the  best  dozen  Carnations  for 
the  garden,  to  stand  out  all  through  the  winter?— 
Author  PE. 

297.— Market  Spiraeas.— i should  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  Spirasas  we  see  so  much  of  in  the  flower- 
.narket.  also  whether  it  will  stand  Ihe  winter  in  a shel- 
tered border  ?— H.  J.  . 

298  —Petunias  and  Zinnias.— I intend  planting  a 
bed  of  each  of  the  atiove,  and  sliall  lie  much  obliged  if 
someone  will  inform  me  if  it  is  advisable  to  peg  down 
either  or  both  ?— R. 

299.  — Aralla  Sleboldl,  &c.— I have  some  seed  of 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  and  would  be  glad  if  someone  would  tell 
me  the  time  to  sow  seed  of  this,  and  if  I can  raise  tliem  in 
the  conservatory  ? — .1.  R. 

300. — Bouvardlas  in  a cool  greenhouse.— 
Will  Bouvardlas  do  well  in  a cool  greenhouse  with  sunny 
aspect?  If  they  are  likely  to  .succeed,  what  kinds  would 
be  best  to  purchase?— Robin. 

301. — Vine  bleeding.— Would  you  kindly  let  me 
know  a sure  way  to  stop  a Vine  bleeding  ? I have  tried 
searing  with  a hot  iron  and  sealing-wax,  but  it  does  not 
Slop  it  effectually.— M.  W. 


302. -~Arauoarla  branches  dying.— When  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  Araucarias  become  brown  and  dead, 
what  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  what  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent further  decay  ?—S.  U.  Liddell. 

303.  — Tree-frogs.  — I rcmemlier  h.aving  seen  these 
living  on  a free  resembling  a Lanrel-hush.  Will  someono 
kindly  tell  me  all  about  them,  the  price,  where  ohlaiiiablc, 
and  the  treatment  they  require?— Pri.mus,  Notts. 

30t.— Eucalyptus.— I have  a Eucalyptus,  10  feet 
high,  which  has  been  potted  on  for  the  last  tliree  years. 
Is  there  any  chance  of  its  sun  h lug  if  jilanted  out-of^-loors 
in  a corner  sheltered  Ironi  north  anil  east  winds? — G.  W. 

30.').— Young  Oleanders.— Will  someone  kindly  say 
how  young  ()leander.s  should  be  treated  to  imltice  them  to 
flower?  .Should  they  he  cut  at  all,  and  what  ])ot-room 
and  kind  of  soil  is  necessary  ? I am  told  they  like  water. 
— G.  W. 

300.— Austrian  Briers.— I should  like  to  know  if 
the  Austrian  Briers  are  suitable  for  climbing  purposes,  as 
I have  two  fences  exiiosetl  to  snnslhne  and  protected  from 
wind  ? If  snitahle,  where  to  he  had,  and  Ihe  lies!  varieties  ? 
— G IRDESI  A. 

307. — Bullflnches  and  fruit-bushes.— The  Bull- 
finches have  stripped  many  of  the  flowers  off  from  my 
Green  Gage,  Pear-trees,  and  Gooseberry  -bushes.  What 
effect  will  this  have  on  their  fruiting  next  year  ? — 
Ciirvstie. 

308. — Agathsea  coelestis.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  treat  this  plant?  .Should  it  he 
grown  in  the  greenhouse,  or  out-of  doors?  I have  one  or 
two  plants  in  pots,  but  they  atwaj's  look  sickly,  and  have 
very  small  flowers. — Katharine. 

309. — Preesia  culture.— On  shaking  my  Freesias 
out  of  their  pots  to-day  I find  a number  of  little  bulhlets 
with  them.  These  are  offshoots,  I suppose  ? When  should 
they  he  plantetl,  an  1 where,  arnt  in  what  soil,  aral  when 
will  they  bloom  ?— Freksia. 

310. -  -Dwarf  Nasturtiums.— When  shouM  i .sow 
Dwarf  Nasi  iirtium  .seed  on  a border  logo  alongside  Blue 
Lobelia?  Is  there  any  ditfereuce,  taking  the  seeds  out  of 
the  kernel  or  not,  as  regards  germination  of  seed  ? Hints 
will  greatly  oblige.— Inquirer. 

. 311.— Plants  for  a London  garden.— Will  any- 
one kindly  tell  me  what  plants  will  look  and  thrive  well  in 
a garden  facing  north,  where  the  sun  only  gets  about  one 
hour  or  so  in  the  evening?  Will  any  creeper  grow' with- 
out the  SUM  ''—Amateur,  Waterloo. 

312. — Greenhouse  Azaleas.— My  Azaleas  have 
been  blooming  v'ery  freely.  Are  they  likely  to  exhaust 
their  strength y A salmon-pink  kind  has  for  the  la.st  two 
years  lost  nearly  all  it.s  leaves  before  blooming,  but  the 
dowers  have  been  fine  and  numerous. — Robix. 

313. — A flower  still.— Would  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  kmdly  inform  me  where  a fl.iwer  still  could  he 
purchased  ? .Some  years  ago  I saw  one  advertised,  price 
3.5s.,  but  they  did  not  give  the  name  of  the  maker,  or 
where  it  was  to  be  had.— An  Indebted  Reader. 

314. — Anemones  and  wireworm.— I shall  he 
glad  of  advice  as  to  what  I can  do  to  prevent  Anemones 
getting  eaten  with  wireworm.  Is  there  any  means  of 
clearing  the  ground  of  them  ? Is  it  a good  plan  to  take  up 
the  bulbs  every  year  and  dry  them  ? — Wintox. 

315. — Lilies  not  starting.— Will  .someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  cause  of  some  Lilies  not  starting  yet?  1 
plante  1 Liiium  Brown!  and  H irrisi  and  others  in  February 
last  in  gooil  soil,  and  1 coveied  them  in  ashes  in  Ihe 
greentiousc.  I find  tney  have  not  moved  yet 'f—W.  B.ikrr. 

310.— Raising  carpet-plants.  — In  Gardening, 
July  22nd,  1893,  “ S.  P.  ” recommends  Herniaria  glabra, 
deduin  glaucum,  or  S.  Lydiuin  for  covering  the  groin  d 
about  Tuberous  Begonias.  Will  plants  raised  Iroin  «etU 
sown  now  increase  sufficiently  to  cover  the  ground  this 
season  ? — Q. 

317. — Rose  Celine  Porestler.— I have  a Rose- 
bu-sh,  Celine  Forestier,  trained  on  a Siuth  wall.  It  has 
been  there  three  years,  but  has  not  had  a Rose  on  yet.  The 
wood  seems  lo  get  well  rip’iied  every  year,  and  it  grows 
well.  Will  3 nil loiie  please  tell  m.' what  to  do  witli  it?— 

.VllTIIORl'E. 

318. — Treatment  of  Abutllons.— I am  not  suc- 
ceeding well  with  my  Abutilona.  They  have  grown  so 
weakly  and  straggling  — small  leaves  and  very  .small 
dowers.  They  were  potted  in  the  autumn  ; hiive  had 
manure-water.  Could  I cut  them  down  freely,  and  do 
they  need  much  watering?— Robin. 

319.  — Azalea  mollis. — I have  ten  specimens  of 
.\zalea  mollis  in  my  conservatory,  purchased  in  November, 
and  planted  at  once  in  good  brown  peat.  They  are  full  of 
bud,  hilt  just  as  they  open  out  they  drop  oft.'  Tlie  con- 
servatory is  kept  at  .51)  degs.  to  ,5,5  degs.,  and  they  have 
plenty  of  air.  Can  any  of  your  readers  advise  me  ?— R ats. 

320. — Hyacinths  after  flotverlng.-  I have  three 
dozen  Hyacinths  in  pots,  which  have  now  done  blooming. 
They  were  grown  under  gdass,  but  I have  now  set  them 
outside  to  wither  off.  Will  they  be  any  use  in  aiiv  wav 
I'or  next  ye.ar?  If  so,  I should  be"  very  glad  to  know  wh.-il 
lo  do  with  them,  both  at  the  lu’esent  lime  and  later  on? 
— J.  M.,  Glasgow. 

321. — Roses  and  the  weather.— Roses  are  handi- 
cajiped  by  the  weather  in  two  ways.  If  very  liot  and  dry 
the  soil  soon  gets  scorched — if  wet,  the  flowers  get  sp'ashed 
with  mud.  Is  there  any  plant  which  could  be  grown  in  a 
Rose-bed  which  would  keep  the  ground  cool  on  the  one 
liand,  and  jirotect  the  Rosea  from  mud  on  the  other,  and 
not  rot)  the  Roses  of  much  nourishment? — Ada.m. 

322. — Wireworms  and  Vines.— I have  had  in  my 
vinery  five  Vines,  which  fruited  last  summer,  and  have 
only  been  in  the  house  eighteen  months,  and  were  then 
the  best  young  plants  I could  procure.  1 have  thought  of 
late  they  were  not  doing  well,  and  to  my  regret  found  they 
are  troubled  with  wirewonns,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
what  could  be  recommended  to  destroy  them?— Hopeful. 

323.  — Rose  Marechal  Niel. — l have  been  following 
advice  received  in  Gardening  for  my  Mardchal  Niel  Rose 
in  unheated  house,  and  it  has  been  doing-  well  until  lately, 
when  so  many  of  the  leaves  have  dropped  off,  stalk  and 
all,  after  first  turning  black  at  the  edges.  It  is  the  more 
disappointing  as  there  are  several  buds,  and  I am  afraid 
tht  y may  drop  off  also.  What  can  be  the  cause  '?— Nau- 
kRa'iis. 


.324.— Greenhouse  Orchids.— I want  to  know  if 
“M.  B,,"  or  anyone  else,  will  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
best  twelve  Orchids  likely  to  flower  about  the  end  of 
August  or  beginning  of  Beptemher,  ami  that  would  thrive 
in  tlie  temiierature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  ? They  will 
he  grown  in  a .small  house  by  tliemselvus,  wliere  they 
coiiM  receive  the  almospheric  condiiions  necessary  to 
their  well-being. — Stirlina. 

325.— Pink  Mrs.  Sinklns  and  Picotees.— I 

h.ave  a bed  of  Mrs.  Sinklns  Pink,  .and  another  of  Pii-otecs 
of  various  sorls,  and  1 should  Ijp  much  oliliged  for  .advir  i- 
how  to  treat  the  plants  at  this  season  '?  I liail  a covering 
of  ashes  put  over  their  roots  in  tlie  .antuinii,  as  the  siliu- 
lion  is  cold,  and  1 have  not  unfrequently  found  some  of 
the  Picotees  die  in  winter.  Should  I take  off  the  cinders 
now,  and  also  woulil  it  he  advisable  to  put  on  a covering 
of  m.amire  ■?— K. 

32ii.— Liquid-manure  for  plants.— i have  often 
reatl your  notes  on  liiniid-mannre  for  greenhouse  plants, 
hut  have  not  yet  been  fully  informed  as  lo  (|uantity  of 
manure  to  water.  .Suppose  1 want  a li(|uid  of  soot'aml 
guano,  what  weight  eai'h  to  a 4l)-gallou  liarrel  of  water, 
and  how  many,  if  any,  refillings  of  water  will  the  manure 
allow,  or,  ill  other  words,  how  many  gallons  of  liquid- 
manure  will  a certain  quantity  of  guano  and  soot  give  ?— 
E.  J.  Long,  Limerick. 

327.  — Wood-ashes. — Each  year  I have  a considerable 
amount  of  wood-ash  from  the  burning  of  logs  in  winter, 
I should  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  would  supply  Jo 
my  flower-garden  all  the  elements  necessary  for  manuring 
it.  At  present  I throw  it  away  and  buv  horse-mamirc. 
Would  you  kindly  advise  me  in  Gardening  ? Could  you 
also  inform  me  whether  the  old  or  the  new  wood  on 
Syriiigas  should  be  pruned  away,  and  if  it  is  loo  late  now 
to  do  it  this  year? — G.  C.  II. 

328.  — Treatment  of  WellIngtonlas.  — Will 
someone  advise  me  as  to  the  liest  manure,  and  method,  ami 
time  of  applio.ation  for  Wellingtonias  ? An  avenue  plan  I e.  I 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  some  trees  of  wliicli  haie 
reai’hed  a consiilerable  lieight,  seem  inclined  to  die  lia.-k. 
We  have  at  ilitt'erent  time)  used  ordinary  stable-manure 
round  the  trunks,  hut  probably  something  more  thorough 
has  become  necessary.  The  soil  is  good,  lint  the  rock  is 
near  the  surface  in  many  places. — E.  B. 

329. — Melon  frame.— I have  a double  Melon  frame 
with  manure  and  leaves  in  the  (lottom,  and  full  of  a really 
good  compost  of  loam,  leaf-moultl,  and  sand,  facing  south- 
east, in  full  sun  all  ola\,  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon.  How 
shall  I best  fill  it  with  liloomiiig  plants  for  the  summer 
and  autumn,  planted  out  with  the  long  light  kept  thrown 
back,  so  as  to  make  a fine  half-protected  bed— something 
chaste,  unique,  and  beautiful,  to  include  Tuberous 
Begonias  perhaps '?— Llasberis,  North  Wales. 

330. —  Crocks  for  Chrysanthemums.  — In  a 
recent  issue  of  Gardening  I noticed  that  Mr.  Molyneux 
recommends  the  use  of  Porter's  Invincible  Worm  Crocks 
for  Chrysanthemums  growing  in  pots,  and  I have  also  seen 
them  mentioned  in  other  horticultural  papers  as  a par- 
ticularly useful  appliance.  Can  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  used  these  “ crocks  ” inform  me  whqre  they  are  to 
be  obtained,  and  what  they  think  of  them?  In  common 
with  others,  I have  suffered  much  annoyance  from  worms 
getting  into  my  flower  pots,  and  should  be  glad  to  find  a 
reallv  reliable  preventive. — A M.,  M.Sc. 

331. — A Mushroom-bed.— Perhaps  someone  may 
kindly  suggest  what  I .should  do  with  a Mu.shroom-bed, 
or,  ratht.;',  with  one  that  should  he  full  of  Mushrooms  ? 
It  is,  instead,  only  full  of  the  pieces  of  spawn  covere.l 
with  grubs  ! It  was  duly  spawned  last  November  (in  the 
hope  of  reaping  a little  harvest  to  make  up  for  dear  coal) 
in  a cellar,  into  whicli,  of  course,  the  manure  liad  lol)  ' 
carried,  tlie  beds  made  on  a stone  shelf,  or  bench,  the 
edge  protected  by  wedging  in  wood  18  inche.s  deep.  Now, 
what  must  I do?  It  will  he  rather  hard  lines  to  have  to 
take  out  the  whole — clearing  the  cellar — ami  start  afresh, 
for  the  labour  of  carrying  is  not  small  up  and  down  alt 
those  steps.  How  would  it  do  to  extract  all  the  spawn, 
and  turn  the  bed  well  over  and  over,  and  then  try  again 
witli  fresh  spawn,  or  what  should  be  done?-^K.  G 
Watson. 

332. — Plants  for  a cold  greenhouse.- 1 have 
a small  lean-to  greenhouse,  which  does  not  get  any  sun 
after  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  Some  two  years  ago  1 
huili  a line  to  heat  it,  but  owing  to  my  next-door  neigh- 
bours I had  to  have  the  chimney  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  the  flue  works  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
wiy,  frequently  the  smoke  coming  out  in  the  front,  so 
that  I cannot  possibly  have  a fire.  I have  a “Cad6  ’ 
Anthracite  Stove,  and  I shoulrl  he  glad  if  " B.  C.  R.,”  or 
.someone  else,  would  kindly  inform  me  if  it  would  he  in- 
jurious to  tlie  plants  to  have  this  inside  the  greenhous?  '? 

1 thought  perhaps  as  it  burns  smokeless  coal  it  would  not  ? 

I should  also  be  glad  to  know  what  plants  would  grow 
best  in  the  house  ? 1 only  want  flowers.  The  size  of  the 

hou  e is  13  by  8.  If  this  stove  is  injurious,  I should  like  to 
know  the  cheapest  way  lo  heat  it?  I want  to  keep  it  up 
to  about  60  degs.  to  55  degs.  during  winter. — B.  A. 

,333. — A legal  question.— I should  feel  obliged  if 
anyone  wlio  may  lie  lawyers  as  well  as  florists  can  give  me 
tlie  law  upon  the  following  matter  : — I am  oocupj  ing'  a 
cottage  with  a flower-garden  and  bleaching-green  attached, 
and  am  vacating  same  on  28th  May  next.  My  successor 
requested  leave  to  get  into  part  of  the  garden  to  plant  his 
Boses,  and  prune  Gooseberry-bushes  and  manure  same. 
Although  I am  going  lo  live  in  town,  and  will  have  no 
garden  to  take  my  flowers  to,  I look  our  Roses  off  I he 
walls,  and  gave  the  itfeoming  tenant  iiossession  to  put  in 
his  plants,  &c.  He  now  wants,  in  addition,  to  dig  up 
aart  of  the  Grass  green  and  level  a portion  of  it,  and  has 
eft  a big  pile  of  manure  l.iing  exposed  to  view  for  two 
months  yet,  as  it  is  intended,  he  says,  to  go  into  two 
flower-borders  I reserved  until  I vacate  ihe  house,  and 
tells  me  he  is  legally  entitled  to  get  possession  of  Ihe 
whole  garden  on  1st  March.  Now,  seeing  it  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  sowing  1 egetable-seeds  or  agrimltural  produce,  am 
I,  or  am  I not,  legally  entitled  to  decline  to  give  posses- 
sion at  present  of  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  flower-garden 
to  the  tenant,  who  cannot  get  into  the  house  before  28lh 
May  ? — N ewport,  Ntfe. 

334.— Rose  Marechal  Niel.— In  the  lack  end  of 
1892  I planted  a lot  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  1 oies,  standards 
and  own-roots,  in  the  border  of  a cold-hi  usi.  I fo  lowid 
the  advice  kindly  given  me  by  “ P.  U.,  ’ with  the  result 
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LILIUM  AURATUM.— Cheapest  Offer  ever  made.— 

Large  Bulbs  (circumference  9 inches),  3 for  Is.  6(1. : 3s.  per 
doz.  Extra  large  Bulbs,  3 for  2s.  ; 4s.  Cd.  per  doz.  Very  large 
and  heavy  Bulbs,  3 for  2s.  6d.  ; 7s.  6d  per  doz.  Mauimolh 
Exhibition  Bulbs.  3 for  3s  ; 10s,  6d.  per  doz. 

SPECIAL,  selected  from  all  sizes,  6 for  4s. ; 7s.  Gd.  per  doz. 
LILIUM  RUBRUM,  white  and  crimson,  3,  Is.  6d. : 5s.  doz. 
LILIUM  ALBUM  KRzETZERI,  pure  white,  3,  Is  Cd.los.doz. 
LILIUM  LEICHTLINI,  primrose,  3,  2s.  6d. ; 7s.  6d.  doz. 

For  condition,  size,  and  price  our  Bulbs  cannot  even  be 
approached  by  other  advertisers.  Read  the  above  Testi- 
monial CAREFULLY  in  pi'oof  of  this.  Note— All  Ctrrriaye 
Paid'.— 3.  JINKINGS,  Direct  Importer,  2,  EVERSHOLT 
STREET,  LONDON.  N.W. 


that  in  tbe  summer  of  1893  the  most  of  them  made 
splendid  >;rowth  ; some  of  the  shoots  are  10  feet  loiiK- 
The  middle  shoots  I trained  to  wires  straight  up  the 
house.  The  side  shoots  I bent  and  trained  in  a horizontal 
direction  on  each  side  of  the  plant.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a buil  showing  at  ever.v  joint.  I am  sure  to  gel  a 
lot  of  bloom.  So  far  I have  done  well,  but  I want  to  s^ 
if  “ P.  U.”  will  kindly  assist  me  with  his  advice  as  to  theii 
future  oilture?  My  own  idea  is  that  the  present  wood 
will  be  useless  after  flowering,  and  should  be  removed  by 
pruning  hard  kack,  that  by  doing  so  new  shoots  will  grow 
during  the  summer  to  flower  next  year  ; but  a neighbour 
of  mine,  a practical  gardener,  assures  me  that  by  doing  so 
I will  utterly  destroy  my  Roses,  hut  advises  me  not  to 
)irune  them  further'  than  to  remove  deail  or  any  very 
vveak  wood.  I shall  be  much  obliged  if  “ P.  U.”  will 
.assist  me  with  his  advice.  Kindly  say  it  the  own-root 
Roses  should  be  pnmed  the  same  as  the  standards? 
Bkktro. 

33.').  — Tea  Roses  Etoile  de  Lyon  and 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami.— Would  “,I.  C.  C.,  ’ “ P.  U.,” 
or  any  other  kind  reader  give  me  any  information  re- 
specting the  treatment,  habit,  &c.,  of  the  above-named 
Roses  ? I have  one  of  each  kind  in  a 10-inch  pot,  but  the 
blooms  I obtain  each  season  are,  in  my  ojiinion,  very 
defective,  and  in  no  way  correspond  with  the  description 
as  given  in  the  catalogues  of  several  nurserymen  which  I 
have  perused.  The  blooms  of  the  Rose  Etoile  de  Lyon 
never  become  more  than  half  expanded,  and  the  outer 
petals  have  always  a faded  appearance,  one  or  two  rows  of 
the  same  being  to  pluck  off  before  the  bud  is  a presentoble 
object,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  foliage  of  the  same  plant 
when  fully  grown  is  very  large,  and  has  a very  healthy 
appearance.  The  bloom  of  the  Rose  Souvenir  d’un  Ami  is 
very  tVin  when  fully  expanded,  colour  pale-rose,  and 
exquisitely  scented,  but  shows  a large  centre  about  1 inch 
in  diameter,  the  foliage  on  the  plant  being  fine  and 
healthy,  much  larger  than  on  the  plant  [vreviously  men- 
tioned. The  plants  are  now  eight  years  old,  and  I repot 
them  every  second  year,  the  time  chosen  for  the  operation 
being  the  last  week  in  August,  always  using  clean  pots. 
The  compost  for  the  same  is  as  follows— viz,,  three  parts 
good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  decayed  manure,  one  part 
clean  river  sand,  one  3-inch  potful  of  bone-meal,  and  for 
drainage  oak-wood  and  bone  charcoal,  placed  underneath 
1-inch  deep  of  rough  peat-sod.  I pot  them  very  firm,  and 
place  them  outside  for  two  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
October  place  them  in  a cold  greenhouse,  facing  due 
south,  plunged  to  the  rim  in  ashes,  I prune  them  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and  commence  watering  the  first 
week  in  March,  using  tepid  rain  water  for  the  two  months 
following,  and  syringing  slightly  every  morning,  giving 
the  necessary  attention  to  ventilation,  being  careful  to 
avoid  draughts,  and  shade  w’hen  necessary. — West 
T’orksiure. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  variems  subjects, 

336. — Flower-buds  ( c.  D.;.— Certainly  not,  if  you 
require  flowers.  You  will  cut  away  the  promise  of  bloom. 

337. — Anthuriums  (P-  B.j.— You  will  find  an 
answer  to  suit  you  to  “ A.  E.  P.,"  in  G.vRDENixG,'of  March 
31st,  No.  233.— J.  J. 

338. — Colour  of  Rose-flowers(jV’«r.seri/).—Wehave 
hunted  through  several  catalogues  without  finding  the 
required  information,  unfortunately. 

339. — Begonia  beds  (Scoficn.s).— The  soil  should  be 
kept  peaty,  if  possible,  and  not  too  dry.  Moisture  is 
essential  to  get  the  best  results.  It  is  dryness  at  the  root 
that  kills. 

340. — Allamanda  'Wiiliamsi  (G.  W.  This 

is  of  quite  recent  introduction,  I believe  a last  season’s 
novelty.  It  is  a beautiful  dwarf  stove  climber,  with  fine 
rich  yellow  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  very  free,  and  would 
suit  you  admirably. — .1.  J. 

341. — Oncidium  Marshallianum  (Bexleu).— 
See  reply  to  “ J.  Lambert  ” in  another  column  of  present 
issue  of  G.vrdexixg,  where  you  will  find  answers  to  vour 
inquiries.  The  other  flowers  you  send  are  Vanda  suavis 
and  Cymbidium  eburneum.— M.  B. 

342. — Cyprlpedium  Morganiae  (J.  ^mith).— 
This  is  the  name  of  your  hybrid,  and  a beautiful  one  it 
is.  Its  parents  are  Cypripedium  superbiens  and  C.  Stonei, 
and  it  was  first  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of 
Chelsea.  There  are  many  plants  of  it  in  commerce. — M.  B. 

343. — Cypripedium  Sallieri  Hyeanum  (Orchid 
Amateur). — The  variety  you  sent  is  the  above,  which  is 
very  pretty.  This  lasts  a long  time  in  perfection,  and  it 
should  not  be  called  Cypripedium  Hyeanum.  The  variety 
you  no  doubt  thought  you  were  lucky  enough  to  possess 
would  have  been  Cypripedium  Lawrenceianum  Hyeanum, 
which  is  exceedingly  scarce,  and  very  expensive. — M.  B. 

344. — Lycaste  Skinneri  fJ.  Burton.).— The  flower 
sent  would  be  a good  variety  if  well  grown.  Possibly  you 
have  kept  your  plants  in  too  much  heat ; they  thrive  best 
in  the  wariuest  end  o/  the  cool-house,  and  enjoy  a liberal 
supply  of  water,  especially  during  tlie  growing  season, 
but  do  not  let  them  get  dry  at  the  roots  at  any  time.  The 
flowers  last  a long  time  in  perfection,  and  will  stand  well 
in  a drawing-room. — M.  B. 

34,').— The  best  book  on  Orchids  (Orc/ud  Grower). 
— My  correspondent  asks  me  to  answer  a difficult  ques- 
tion, as  there  are  now  several  fine  publications  on  this 
family  of  plants.  Possibly  the  most  useful  to  meet  his  re- 
quirements would  be  “Williams’  Orchid  Grower’s  Manual,” 
or  “ A Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,”  by  Veitch  & Sons 
He  will  find  numerous  woodcuts  in  both  of  these  works, 
but  for  coloured  plates  he  must  procure  the  “ Orchid 
Album,”  by  Willi.ams  & Son,  or  the  “ Reichenbachia,”  by 
Sander  & Co.,  of  St.  Albans. — M.  B. 

346. — Spring  flowers  (J.  Broome,  Llandudno). — I 
have  recently  received  a fine  box  of  these  beautiful  flowers 
from  this  gentleman,  and  by  the  numerous  varieties  he 
sends  I should  imagine  his  gardens  must  be  just  now  a 
perfect  mass  of  colour.  Amongst  the  Wallflowers  there 
are  some  exceedingly  fine  double  yellows,  whilst  the  dark 
varieties  are  grand.  The  beautiful  large  trumpet-shaped 


Narcissi  are  also  exceptionally  fine,  both  in  size  and 
colour.  The  Anemones,  .-iconites.  Hyacinths,  &c.,  are  all 
good,  and  that  part  of  Wales  must  be  well  worthy  of  a 
visit. — J.  J. 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
shoxUd  'oe  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Idlus- 
strated,  37  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  Plants.— A.  K.  F.— Not  an  Anthurium, 
but  a Slipper  ()rchi<i  (Cy])ripedium  insigne).  There  have 

been  many  notes  about  it  in  Gardening. T. ./.  Tate. 

Excellent' varieties  of  Dendrobium  nobile. II.  Brown, 

Maidenhead.— \,  Salvia  Heeri  variegata;  2,  Salvia  Bru- 
anti ; 3,  Ophiopogon  .laburan  variegatum  ; 4,  Myosotis  ; 

5,  Monstera  deliciosa  ; 6,  Arabia  albida_.  F.  A. 

Stephens. — Apparently  a Forsythia,  but  specimen  too  poor 

to  name. Frin.— Yes,  Acacia  armata. B.  lt'il.son.— 

Hypnuin  species. G.  IF.  Bowers. — Pancratium  illy- 

ricum  ; grown  in  pots. Bell  field.  — Viper’s  Bugloss 

(Echium). F.  Taylor.— Looks  like  a sjiecies  of  Alliuiu. 

Please  send  fresher  specimen,  packed  in  a box. G. 

limes.— 1,  Cattleya  Trianas ; 2,  Cmlogyne  cristata  alba,  or 
sometimes  called'  Cnelogyne  cristata  hololeuca  ; 3,  Cypri- 

jediuiu  arcfus.  ■ Lnid^ns. — Flowers  withered  beyond 

dentification. D.  /{.—Veronica  Andersoni  variegata. 

F.  C.—l,  Lachenalia  (luadricolor  ; 2,  Common  Pulmo- 

naria ; 3,  Helleborus  odorus ; 4,  not  recognised. 

G.  B.  II'.— Pink  flower  is  Megasea  cordifolia.  The  third 
must  send  flowers  of.  The  Hyacinth  we  cannot 
e;  there  are  so  many  flori.st’s  varieties.  The  yellow 

flower  is  Celsia  cretica. G.  B.  F. — It  appears  to  us  from 

the  flower  to  be  simply  the  type,  Helleborus  orientahs. 

Names  of  fruit.  — FV/d.—  Apple  Five-crowned 

Pippin. Green. — Apples:  1,  Pig’s  Nose;  2,  Apparently 

.Scck-no-Further. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ITe  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender 

William  Grrti/.— The  beads  on  the  Grape  growth  are 
simpl.v  natural,  and  are  generally  so  produced  in  cool- 
house's.  With  regard  to  Vines,  you  have  done  right  in 
using  Gishurst’s  Compound,  but  no  doubt  the  Vines 
would  have  been  better  with  more  fire-heat,  and  so  dispel 

cold  damp. Brockley,  Nottingham.— A sort  of  canker 

to  which  this  Rose  is  much  subject.  When  bad  there  is 

no  remedy  but  rooting  out  and  planting  afresh. 

Torquay.— Yie  do  not  remember  receiving  the  Marbchal 
Niel  Roses,  but  no  doubt  from  description  given  the  Roses 
have  been  grown  in  too  cold  and  damp  an  atmosphere. 

Please  send  another  lot. S.  Dolan. — No  parcel  sent. 

Thurles. — Allium  neapolitanum.  We  have  inserted 

your  query. Fejor. — The  Mignonette  is  called  Machet. 

i E.  /{.—Dust  the  pollen  well  over  the  stigma,  and 

pick  off  the  seeds  when  ripe.  Certainly  the  other  things 
can  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  Bees  will  do  most  of 
the  work  for  you. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

347. — Cancer  on  the  liver.— Many  of  my  nice  hens 
have  died  lately  with  this.  Will  “ Doulting”  give  cause 
of  it,  or  what  to  do? — Dead  Lo.ss. 

348. — Food  for  poultry.— Would  someone  be  good 
enougli  to  tell  me  which  is  the  best  morning  ami  after- 
noon food  for  poultry  in  summer,  and  whether  it  is  time 
to  begin  the  summer  feeding  now  ? Also  at  what  age 
should  chickens  be  killed  for  eating?  Would  anyone  who 
has  had  experience  of  Orpingtons  tell  me  the  price  of  a 
setting  of  this  breed?— Ui’ton  Knoll,  Gloucester. 

285.— Chickens  for  winter-laying.— 

In  reply  to  “ Theresa  Rotheran’s  ” query  my 
stock  of  poultry  consists  of  four  Plymouth  Rock 
hens  (1892),  four  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  (April 
1893),  four  Minorca  pullets  (March,  1893),  with 
Plymouth  Rock  cock.  From  these  birds  I have 
had  since  November  1st  to  January  31st,  one 
month  less  than  she  mentions,  2.32  eggs,  and 
from  November  1st  till  April  5th,  I have 
had  a total  of  620  eggs,  which  I consider  ’t'ery 
good,  as  my  chickens  have  no  Grass  run.  They 
have  a good  brick  house,  with  run  30  feet  by 
9 feet  ; both  are  kept  clean  and  sweet,  the  latter 
being  well  dug  over  every  week.  They  have  a 
warm  breakfast,  consisting  of  Potato  peelings 
(boiled),  scraps,  and  meal,  well  mixed,  throughout 
the  year,  and  a meal  of  Wheat  or  Barley  every 
afternoon  at  about  4.30  ; of  course  they  have  as 
much  green  stuff  as  I can  get.  In  addition  to 
the  above  result  I reared  forty  in  the  same 
inclosure  for  the  table  ; they  were  excellent,  and 
the  whole  time  I have  had  them,  since  November, 
1892,  I have  not  lost  one  from  disease. — Ada  G. 


nWEN  AWAY  FOR  2s.  9d.,  FREE. 

U 4 Geraniums,  4 Verbenas,  4 Petunias,  1 Carnation, 
4 Chrysanthemums,  2 Begonias,  2 Pileas,  2 Cyperus,  2 Anims, 
2 Ferns,  1 Tecoma,  2 Ivy-leaf,  2 Violas,  4 Named  Double 
Dahlias.— FOX,  Florist,  Banbury. 

pHEAP  OFFER  of  Pearson’s  Magnificent 

Zonal  Geraniums  for  pot-culture— viz.,  Ayesha,  Cond^, 
Cyclops,  Eric,  Ethel  Pelton.  Hecla,  Juliet,  Shirley  Hibbevd, 
Ethel  Lewis.  Launcelot,  Phuenna,  Sappho,  strong  rooted 
plants,  3s.  6d.  the  set.  Cuttings  of  the  above.  Is.  9d.  per  doz., 
post  free.— M.  BLAKEMORE,  St.  George’s,  Wellington, 
Salop. 

pARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— I offer 

12  fine  Exhibition  var.,  5s.  12  Exhibition  var.  Picotees, 
4s  6d.  12  Border  to  include  Germania  : also  first-class  Selfs 
and  Yellow  Grounds,  5s.— A.  BAILEY  JNR.,  Oarnacion 
Grower,  Silksworth,  Lane. 


CUCUMBER  PLANTS. 

Strong-  and  Healthy. 

IMPROVED  TELEGRAPH,  LOCKIE’S  PERFEC- 
TION, AND  TENDER  AND  TRUE. 

for  Is. ; 3s.  per  doz. ; 20s.  per  100,  free. 

TOMATO  PLANTS. 

Best  varieties,  strong  plants  from  single 
pots,  Is.  6d.  dozen;  7s.  6d.  per  100. 

THOMAS  COLEMAN,  SAFFRON  WALDEN. 


CARRIAGE  yygpjH  ATTENTION! 


paid.  . 

Geraniums,  best  bedding  sorts 
Verbenas,  all  shades  mixed 
Coleus  Verschaffelti  ., 
Heliotropes,  best  sorts 
Gazania,  splendid 
Iresine,  of  sorts  . . 

Tropreolum  Vesuvius,  true 


CASH. 

12  for  Is,  9d.  ; per  100, 12s.  Gd. 
12  „ Is.  3d.  ; „ ,,  6s.  6d. 

12  „ Is.  3d. ; „ „ 6s.  6d. 

12  „ Is.  3d. ; „ „ Gs.  Gd. 

12  „ Is.  3d. ; „ „ 6s.  6d. 

12  „ Is.  3d. ; „ „ 6s.  6d. 

12  „ Is.  3d. ; „ 6s.  6d. 


H.  BLANDFORD, 

The  Dorset  Nurseries,  BLANDFORD. 


100 


ASTONISHING  VALUE. 

100  Packets  of  genuine  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Is. ; post  free.  Is.  2d.  Cash  re- 
turned if  not  satisfactory. 

DANIEL  STONE,  LOUDWATER,  BUCKS. 


“DOSES,  TEAS,  specially  clean  and  free 

Tv  from  mildew.  We  have  a surplus  to  offer  cheap, 
in  about  30  sorts,  such  as  M.  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing 
Niphetos,  L’Ideal,  W.  A.  Richardson,  The  Bride,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Catherine  Mermet,  Perle  des  Jaroin,  Bon 
Silene,  Grace  Darling,  Mad.  Lambard,  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  Mad.  de  Watville.  12  sent  free  for  6s. ; 6,  3s.  Cd. 
Plants  as  good  as  last  year,  and  we  cannot  promise  all  order? 
sent  the  day  received. — POPE  di  SONS,  Kings  Norton, 
B i r m inghani. 

PECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.  — 12  Alpine 

Auriculas,  grand  strain,  2s.  6d. ; 12  Carnations,  named 
leading  varieties,  5s. ; 12  Carnations,  mixed  varieties,  3s. ; 
12  Delphiniums,  very  choice  strain,  3s.  6d.  ; 12  Double  Pyreth- 
nims,  mixed  varieties,  3s.  ; 12  Double  Pyrethrums,  named 
varieties.  3s.  6d. ; 12  Herbaceous  Phloxes,  mixed  varieties,  3s. 
The  above  Collection  all  good  strong  flowering  plants,  sent 
carriage  paid,  for  £l ; half  collection,  10s.  6d. ; quarter  collec- 
tion,  6s. — From  GEO.  ANDREWS.  Padgate,  Warrington. 

Do  yon  want  a grand  crop  of  TOMATOES  in 
the  garden  or  greenhouse  ? Favourite  varieties,  Is.  dox., 
strong,  with  instructions. — ELWELL  BROS. 


TTURRAH  ! — ElwellBros.  are  advertising  their 
-L-L  grand  AURICULAS  again.  You  ought  to  try  them. 
Only  4s.  doz.,  car.  paid,  satisfaction  guaranteed. — Ridgeway 
Nurseries,  Enfield. 


A NOVELTY  IN  CREEPERS.— Immense 

Pink  and  White  BELLBINDS,  climb  50  feet  each  year, 
covering  house  with  myriads  of  blooms,  4 inches  across,  all 
summer  and  autumn.  Strong,  Is.  each,  flower  this  year. — 
ELWELL  BROS. 


A GREAT  ACQUISITION.  — Enormous 

Yellow  DORONICUM  (hardy  perennial),  Daisy  flowers, 
3 inches  across.  3 strong  roots,  Is.,  car.  pd.  — ELWELL 
BROS.,  Enfield. 


“AIR  PURIFIER.”  — Eucalyptus  globulus 

(Fever-plant),  beautiful  blue-green  foliage,  easy  to 
grow,  should  be  in  every  house — indeed,  every  room— to  rid 
it  of  flies  and  microbes.  8 plants,  Is.,  free.— Mrs.  BANGER, 
Roselands,  Ramsgate. 


n.ERANIUMS.  — Well-rooted  cuttings,  car- 

^ riage  paid  by  parcel  post  for  cash  with  order.  Charles 
French,  formerly  of  Robertsbridge,  has  Scarlet  Vesuvius, 
Is.  3d.  dozen,  7s.  100 ; also  dark  blue  Heliotrope,  Is.  3d. 
dozen. — CHARLES  FRENCH,  Pound-field,  Boars  Head, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 


autumn  - struck.  — Madame 
Crousse  (Double  Pink  Ivy),  Flower  of  Spring  (silver 
variegated),  Is.  3d.  doz.,  8s.  100.— T.  ELLIS,  Potter-street, 
Harlow,  Essex.  


rj.E  raniu  ms  , 

CT  Crousse  (Doubl 


OFRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS.  - 

beautiful  Hepaticas,  harbingers  of  spring.  1 


The 
Double 

Blue,  3 Single  Blue,  3 Double  Pink,  3 Single  Pink,  3 Single 
White,  3 langulosa,  large  blue,  free  for  3s.— G.  TAYLOR, 
Inverurie,  N.B. 


pRIMSON  PkEONIES,  3s.  6d.  ; lovely  pink 

^ do.,  5s. ; exquisite  Auriculas,  Is.  9d. ; "Dusty  Millers," 
double  red,  yellow  Primroses,  3s.  6d. ; American  Bellbind, 
Everlasting  Pea,  Is.  3d.  doz.  30  Musk,  2s.,  free.— Mr.  LANE 
Sydenham,  Belfast, 


GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 


No.  78'J.— VoL.  XV J. 


Founded  by  II’.  Robinson,  Author  0/  "The  English  Flower  Garden.’ 
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ROSES. 

ROSE  STOCKS  FOR  BUDDING. 
Anticipating  several  queries  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Rose  stocks,  many  oi  which  may  need 
fuller  replies  than  can  be  given  in  the  ordinary 
course,  I now  devote  a few  lines  to  the  subject. 
Of  course,  all,  both  dwarf  and  standard,  stocks 
have  been  planted  long  before  this.  They,  like 
tlie  Roses,  will  now  be  making  rapid  growth,  and 
it  is  the  proper  treatment  of  this  which  must  lie 
our  first  consideration. 

Standard  .stocks  need  to  he  looked  over 
carefully.  We  must  decide  upon  the  height 
each  plant  is  to  be,  and  this  must  depend  upon 
how  the  stock  is  breaking.  Briers  generally 
break  the  strongest  a few  inches  from  the  top  ; 
hut  if  these  shoots  are  rubbed  off  we  shall  get 
lower  breaks  where  wanted.  However,  as  there 
is  no  object  in  leaving  the  Brier  longer  than  one 
needs  the  future  plant  to  be,  we  may  take  it 
that  all  have  already  regulated  the  length  as 
nearly  as  possible.  We  cannot  guarantee  any 
given  height,  but  if  the  stock  be  healthy,  and 
free  from  coarse  shoulder  knots,  cankered  and 
bruised  portions  of  hark,  they  may  be  any  height 
one  chooses.  With  a few  of  the  strong  growers 
which  weep  so  gracefully,  tall  standards  are  very 
showy,  but  to  work  the  medium  growers  upon 
these  is  only  courting  failure.  As  a general 
rule,  I would  advise  shorter  stems  than  we 
commonly  meet  with — say  1^  feet  to  2 feet. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  forms  for  securing 
good  blooms.  Rub  off  all  hut  two  or  three  of 
the  most  promising  young  shoots  which  are 
Vireaking  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  height  you 
desire.  Do  not  have  all  three  of  these  upon  one 
side.  Rather  than  that  I would  have  them 
further  apart  than  one  usually  sees.  If 
upon  the  same  side  of  the  stock,  the  Rose 
growth  proceeding  from  the  lower  point 
cannot  be  satisfactory  on  account  of  tliat  from 
the  upper  shoots.  A little  attention  early,  and 
the  superfluous  shoots,  cut  off  clean  with  a knife, 
will  induce  more  strength  among  the  remainder, 
as  well  as  render  it  more  easy  for  one  to  get 
among  the  plants  at  budding  time.  If  delayed, 
the  work  is  increased,  and  you  cannot  cut  out 
the  side  eyes  of  the  shoots  so  completely  as  when 
the  bud  first  breaks.  Unless  this  he  done 
thoroughly  there  will  he  many  smaller  eyes 
break  from  around  the  spot  where  the  main  one 
was  removed. 

Dwarf  stock.s  also  need  careful  overhauling 
and  any  suckers  removed.  If  properly  trimmed 
before  planting  these  will  be  scarce.  See  that 
no  shoots  break  out  from  between  the  top 
growth  and  base  of  the  stock,  or  they  will  greatly 
inconvenience  you  at  the  budding  season.  Do  not 
oe  anxious  to  see  too  strong  growth  upon  dwarf 
stocks  during  the  first  season.  This  is  prejudicial 
to  a good  take  with  the  Rose-buds,  and  they  do 
not  make  so  clean  a union  with  one  another. 
My  own  plan  is  to  draw  some  soil  around  the 
dwarf  stocks — say,  about3inchesor4  inches,much 
after  the  manner  one  earths  up  Potatoes.  This 
keeps  the  stocks  moist,  and  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  any  but  very  shallow  planting.  The 


great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  found  during  the 
budding  season.  W e remove  tlie  soil,  and  are  able 
to  work  the  Rose  well  upon  the  roots  without 
excavation.  This  is  in  itself  a great  aid,  as 
everj'  inch  of  depth  when  stooping  ov^er  this 
operation  is  of  considerable  moment,  not  to 
mention  greater  facility  for  tying  when  one’s 
hands  have  full  play  all  around.  The  hark  is 
also  moist  and  soft,  lifts  easier,  and  seldom 
splits.  The  above  remarks  only  apply  to  struck 
cuttings.  Seedling  Briers  must  take  their 
chance,  and  can  only  he  budded  successfully  well 
upon  the  collar  of  their  roots.  Tliese  are  not 
large  enougli  for  working  until  some  time  after 
the  cutting  stocks  are  ready,  and  small  seed- 
lings will  benefit  from  a little  watering  during 
ver}'  dry  weather.  Keep  the  surface-soil  moved 
between  either  form  of  stock.  I will  give  a 
note  upon  the  budding  in  due  season.  P.  U. 


2G9.— An  ailing  Marechal  Niel  Rose. 

— Your  tree  appears  to  have  an  attack  of 
canker,  a disease  to  which  this  Rose  is  liable, 
and  the  cause  of  hundreds  of  failures.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  take  it  out,  root  and  branch, 
and  plant  at  once  a young  healthy  specimen. 
It  would  be  better  to  plant  inside,  and  if  the 
subsoil  is  poor,  dig  out  a hole  to  the  depth  of 
2 feet,  the  same  in  width  and  a yard  long.  Put 
in  G inches  of  rubble  for  drainage,  and  fill  up 
the  hole  with  new  soil.  Nothing  is  more 
suitable  than  good  j’ellow  fibry  loam. — H.  S.  L. 

30G. — Austrian  Briers.— This  is  a free-tfrowing 
Rose,  and  may  be  used  to  cover  a wall  or  fence  of  moderate 
height,  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a climber  in  the 
■same  sense  us  the  term  is  applied  to  Gloire  de  Dijon  or 
Mar6ohal  Niel. — E.  H. 

The  single  forms  of  the  Austrian  Briers 

are  well  suited  for  covering  a fence  up  to  a 
height  of  G feet.  The  ordinary  single  yellow 
variety  is  the  stronger  grower.  The  Austrian 
Copper  is  hardly  so  vigorous,  yet  it  makes  a 
moderately  good  climber.  It  is  not  generally 
known  tliat  there  are  two  forms  of  the  Austrian 
Yellow,  one  having  much  lighter-coloured 
flowers  than  the  other,  with  a sturdier  growtli. 
The  best-known  variety  will  therefore  suit  you 
best.  Seeing  that  you  have  two  fences  to  cover, 
I should  advise  you  to  devote  a portion  of  the 
space  to  the  double  forms,  the  Double  Austrian 
Brier  and  Harrisoni,  both  of  which  are  very 
pretty.  Any  good  nurseryman  will  supply 
them.  You  must  not  prune  these  Roses  for 
several  years — not,  in  fact,  until  the  growth 
gets  crowded,  and  too  far  away  from  the  fence, 
as  they  flower  on  the  wood  made  the  previous 
year.  When  you  do  prune  cut  some  of  the  old 
wood  clean  away  directly  the  Roses  go  out  of 
flower. — J.  C.  0. 

.317.— Rose  Celine  Porestier.— If  you 

have  got  this  Rose  true  to  name  its  failure  to 
flower  is  somewhat  a mystery.  I can  only  sug- 
gest that  you  pruned  away  the  growth  that 
would  bloom.  If  you  had  given  a few  more 
particulars,  such  as  its  present  height  and  how 
and  when  you  pruned  it,  you  would  have  had  a 
more  definite  answer.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  Rose  itself  is  dead,  and  that  you  are  train- 
ing up  the  growth  from  the  stock  on  which  it 
was  budded. — J.  C.  C. 


335.— Tea  Roses  Etoile  de  Lyon  and 
Souvenir  d’Un  Ami.  — If  1 had  only  room 
for  two  pot-Rose.s  I should  not  select  the  two 
you  name.  The  last-named,  I know,  is  an  excel- 
lent Rose,  when  it  is  given  a larger  root  run 
than  a pot  affords  ; as  to  the  other,  it  is  too  much 
like  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  is  not  quite  suited  for 
pots.  There  are  two  matters  of  culture  deserving 
mention.  The  one  is  to  prune  at  Christmas 
instead  of  iu  the  month  of  February.  The  other 
is  about  the  watering.  Reading  down  your 
inquiry,  I find  you  say  : “ I prune  tliem  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and  commence  watering 
the  first  week  in  March.”  Does  this  mean  that 
you  have  given  them  no  water  since  they  were 
brought  into  the  house  at  the  end  of  October  ? 
If  that  is  so  I am  not  surprised  at  your  failure, 
as  no  doubt  a good  many,  if  not  all  the  youno- 
roots  had  perished  for  the  want  of  water.  Tliat 
the  plants  should  make  good  growth  is  not 
surprising,  because  by  the  time  active  growth 
commences  fresh  roots  will  be  formed. — J.  C.  C. 

270.— Green-fly  on  a Rose.— Try  Quassia-chips. 
Take  3 oz.  and  boil  in  a gallon  of  soft  water  ; strain  it,  and 
dissolve  in  it  the  .same  quantit.v  of  soft-soap.  Add  to  the 
above  2 more  gallons  of  water,  and  syringe  when  the  sun 
is  not  shining  on  the  tree.  This  is  a bitter  diiiik  that 
aphides  do  not  relish. — H.  S.  L. 

323.— Rose  Marechal  Niel.— It  depends  whether  it 
is  the  old  or  .young  leaves  that  are  falling  off.  The  older 
foliage  usually  drops  off  at  this  season.  But  then  you 
speak  of  it  being  black  at  the  edges;  this  points  to'the 
presence  of  canker  in  the  stem.  Time  alone  will  show 
whether  it  is  canker  or  otherwise. — J.  C.  C. 


327.— Wood-ashes.— These,  though  valu- 
able, will  not  supplj'  the  demands  necessary  for 
manuring  a garden,  simply  because  they  are  not 
contained  therein.  Wood-ashes  make  a valu- 
able top-dressing  for  a lawn,  and  may  be  mixed 
with  the  stahle-manure  and  dug  into  tlie  beds. 
They  are  more  useful  for  vegetable  cultivation 
than  for  flowers.  They  are  excellent  for  root 
crops,  such  as  Turnips,  Potatoes,  &c. — E.  H. 

Wood-ashes  form  an  e.xcellent  fertiliser  for  flower- 
ing and  nearly  all  kinds  of  plants.  By  all  means  make  use 
of  them,  and  buy,  say,  half  the  quantity  of  manure  — 
B.  C.  R. 

3G.  — Keeping  Gold-fish. — Your  corres- 
pondent “I.  L.  R.”  in  his  article  upon  Gold- 
fish, is  hardly  correct  when  he  says,  “ the  fish 
should  not  be  removed  from  the  howl.  ” I have 
had  eight  Gold-fish  in  a suitable  sized  howl  for 
some  time,  and  removed  them  always  twice  a 
week  with  the  aid  of  a small  hand-net,  placing 
them  in  a small  bowl  while  I clean  out  the 
other.  I have  discarded  shingle  and  water- 
plants,  finding  both  an  inconvenience  in  a draw- 
ing-room. The  bowl  stands  close  by  a window 
facing  north,  an  important  point,  and  I daily 
feed  them  with  ants’  eggs — tlie  best  food  for 
them  in  stagnant  water  ; bread,  &c.,  being  given 
is  a cause  of  the  great  mortality  among  Golden- 
fish.  Mine  are  the  picture  of  health,  and  have 
grown  since  I have  had  them.  As  to  using  a 
syringe  to  aerate  the  water— a hobby,  but  not 
necessary — some  fish  also  require  a covering. 
Golden  Dace  for  instance.  A perforated  wire  is 
the  proper  thing  to  use,  otherwise  they  would 
jump  clean  out  of  the  bowl.  With  ordinary 
care  and  luck  Golden-fisli  will  live  for  years  in 
a howl  and  flourisli. — Metropolis. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Hard-wooded  plants  which  have  done  flowering  will 
soon  show  signs  of  growth,  and  atij'  pruning  which  may  he 
required  to  keep  the  plants  symmetrical  should  he  given, 
and  as  soon  as  the  growth  is  fairly  started  after  pruning 
repot,  but  avoid  large  shifts.  The  peat  should  be  of  the 
best  quality,  and  it  is  generally  better  to  obtain  it  from 
Kent  or  Surrey,  as  inferior  peats  may  probably  ruin  the 
plants.  Use  sand  enough  to  ensure  the  water  passing 
through  freely  and  keep  the  soil  in  a sweet,  healthy  condi- 
tion. Ram  the  soil  firmly  in  the  pots,  and  the  litter  must 
be  well  drained.  The  collar  of  the  plants  must  be  kept 
well  up ; if  buried  in  the  soil  ever  so  slightly  they 
will  get  sickly  and  die.  All  the  forced  bulbs  may  be 
planted  out  now  except  Freesias,  which  can  be  ripened 
and  kept  better  in  pots.  Cyclamens  will  do  better  in  cold 
frames,  with  just  enough  water  to  ripen  the  foliage  gradu- 
ally. Hardy  shrubs  which  have  been  forced  should  be 
kept  under  glass  till  growth  is  finished  and  getting  a little 
linn,  and  then  most  of  the  plants  will  flower  well  next 
year.  This  refers  to  such  things  as  Ueutzias,  Azalea 
Mollis,  Rhododendrons,  Lilacs,  &c.  Spincas  rarely  force 
well  the  second  year,  but  if  planted  out  and  well  supplied 
with  water  they  will  con>e  in  useful  again  in  the  future. 
There  is  less  danger  of  overwatering  anything  now,  espe- 
cially during  the  present  bright  weather.  Many  things, 
such  as  Pelargoniums,  Spiraeas  in  bloom,  and  other  plants 
with  pots  lull  of  roots,  will  require  water  twice  a day. 
Climbers  must  have  frequent  attention  to  keep  them  in 
(condition.  Give  what  thinning  is  necessary  to  Passion- 
flowers, Tacsonias,  and  Mandevilleas,  and  leave  plenty  of 
shoots  to  hang  and  festoon  about.  Shade  will  be  neces- 
sary over  such  plants  as  Azaleas  and  Pelargoniums  in  full 
bloom,  or  the  flowers  will  soon  lade.  A large  sheet  of  thin 
paper  may  be  placed  over  isolated  specimens  rather  than 
shade  other  plants  which  do  not  require  it.  See  that  Roses 
and  other  permanent  plants  in  the  borders  get  enough 
water.  Liquid-manure  will  be  a great  help  to  Roses  now, 
as  it  will  also  to  other  plants  coming  into  bloom.  Use  the 
hose  or  the  garden-engine  daily  on  bright  days  to  keep 
down  insects  ; make  sure  the  water  is  clean.  Avoid  wet- 
ting plants  in  bloom.  Do  not  keep  old  specimens  or  sickly 
plants  of  any  kind.  Young  plants  are  .so  easily  propagated 
and  grown  that  every  gardener  should  have  .young  plants 
coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  those  wearing  out.  .Sow 
Primulas  and  a few  Cinerarias  for  early  blooming.  If 
named  Cinerarias  are  grown,  the  old  plants  when  the 
flowers  lade  should  he  moved  to  a shady  positio?i  in  a cool- 
house,  and  when  the  off-sets  start  away  cut  them  up  and 
pot  singly  in  a small  pot. 

Stove. 

O.ie  of  the  chief  ditficulties  now  is  to  find  room  for  all 
the  young  stuff  coming  on.  This  can  only  be  met  by 
moving  most  of  the  hardiest  plants  to  another  house  or 
pit.  The  young  winter-blooming  stuff  will  do  better  in  a 
warm  pit  than  in  a house  where  they  will  be  some  dis- 
tance from  the  glass,  and  which  may  be  shaded.  To  keep 
young  plants  dw^arf  and  sturdy,  the  plants  must  be  fre- 
quently pinched  back  to  make  them  bushy.  No  one  cares 
lor  leggy  specimens,  and,  besides,  the  denser  the  growth 
of  the  plants  the  more  blossoms  they  will  produce.  This  is 
a good  season  for  potting  Eucharis  bulbs,  but  unless  they 
are  getting  pot-bound  it  will  he  as  well  to  leave  them  as 
they  are,  and  give  extra  nourishment  in  the  way  of  stimu- 
lants ; repotting,  especially  if  large  shifts  are  given,  checks 
the  flowering.  Continue  the  propagation  of  Poinsettias  as 
fast  as  cuttings  can  be  obtained.  I prefer  striking  the 
young  shoots  when  about  3 inches  long,  taken  off  tvith  a 
slight  heel  at  the  base  ; but  the  old  stems  may  be  cut  up 
into  single  eyes  or  buds,  and  planted  something  after  the 
fashion  of  Vine-e.ves,  plunged  in  a brisk  bottom-heat. 
Bottom-heat  will  be  required  under  anj'  circumstances  to 
strike  these  and  other  stove  plants.  Use  abundance  of 
atmospheric  moisture  in  the  stove  now,  and  to  avoid  giv- 
ing too  much  ventilation,  which  dries  up  the  plants  so 
much,  use  the  shade. 

Rose-house. 

Roses  under  glass  will  be  chiefly  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
planted  in  the  borders  with  a few  of  the  H.  Perpetuals  and 
others  in  pots  standing  about  the  borders,  or  plunged  in  a 
bed  of  leaves.  The  latter  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt  where 
it  can  be  carried  out.  The  principal  crop  of  bloom  of 
Mardchal  Niel  will  soon  be  over,  and  then  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  cut  out  some  of  the  old  wood  to  make  room  for  the 
new  growth.  The  question  of  giving  more  or  less  pruning 
now  is  not  a vital  one.  Some  pruning  there  must  be  to 
make  room  for  new  growth,  and  then  plants  need  not  be 
cut  down  altogether.  Niphetos  and  Teas  generally  will  go 
on  making  growth,  studded  with  beautiful  blossoms,  more 
or  less,  all  the  summer  if  the  plants  are  well  cared  for. 
In  this  is  implied  rich  top-dressings,  syringing  with  clean 
water  to  keep  the  foliage  clean,  free  ventilation  without 
creating  a cold  draught,  and  fumigation  with  Tobacco,  or 
some  other  means  adopted  to  keep  down  insects.  The 
most  common  cause  of  mildew  is  cold  draughts  and  dryness 
at  the  roots,  which  checks  or  stagnates  growth. 

Mushroom-house. 

Unless  the  house  stands  in  a cool  position  it  will  be 
almost  useless  to  make  new  beds  in  it  till  September,  but 
try  and  make  the  most  of  the  beds  still  in  bearing  by 
damping  the  floors  and  walls  to  ensure  a genial  atmos- 
phere. Artificial  heat  should  hardly'  be  required  now. 
Give  liquid-manure  to  beds  capable  of  bearing,  and  all 
beds  past  bearing  should  be  cleared  out.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  when  the  beds  cease  to  bear  the  Mushroom- 
house  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  whitewashed. 
If  this  were  done  annually  there  would  be  fewer  complaints 
of  woodlice  and  other  insects.  For  the  summer  make  up 
what  beds  are  required  in  some  sheltered  but  shaded  spot 
in  the  open  air. 

Ventilating  the  Vinery. 

Different  houses  may  in  many  respects  require  different 
treatment,  as  some  houses,  either  from  the  way  they  are 


* In  cold  err  northern  districts  the  operations  rejerrea 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results 


construct eil,  or  position,  get  hot  much  sooner  than  others. 
But  under  any  circumstances  ?io  fruit-house  shoulil  be 
altogether  closed  at  7 a.m.  on  bright  days  ; from  this  on- 
wards till  the  Grapes  are  ripe  a couple  of  inches  at  the  top 
of  the  house  will  suffice  for  the  first  hour,  then  the  top 
v'entilators  should  be  set  half  open,  and  full  ventilation 
given  when  the  thermometer  rises  to  SOdegs.  I am  gene- 
rally rather  clury  about  gi'.'ing  front  ventilation  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  east.  Cold  draughts  may  bring  on  mildew. 
Close  and  damp  down  about  3.30  on  cloudy  or  wet  days  ; 
no  damping  down  need  be  done. 

Window  Gardening. 

Shift  on  Musk.  This  is  a good  old-fashioned  plant  for 
the  cottage.  Harrison’s  Hybrid  .Miisk  may  also  be  grown. 
Plants  in  baskets  must  be  taken  down  once  a week  and 
dipped  in  a tub  or  pail.  Give  a little  artificial  manure  to 
Pelargoniums  coming  into  bloom.  Train  and  jiinch  the 
shoots  of  Fuchsias  as  much  as  necessary.  Keep  the  young 
Balsams  and  other  plants  near  the  glass. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Very  beautiful  just  now  are  the  groups  of  Narcissus 
where  a fairly  good  collection  is  growing.  I am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  for  a box  of  delightful  blooms 
which  ha\  e arrived  in  the  most  beautiful  condition.  One 
great  point  in  their  favour  is  they  travel  so  well.  They 
may  be  grown  many  miles  away  in  the  country  garden 
for  the  decoration  of  the  town  house,  and  be  had  in  fresh 
condition  whenever  required.  And  now  that  stocks  in  the 
gardens  of  the  principal  growers  are  accumulating  the 
price  is  coming  down,  and  a collection  of  a couple  of 
dozen  varieties  also  would  not  now  be  a ruinous  affair, 
even  that  superb  variety  Sir  Watkin  can  be  had  now  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  following  dozen  1 have  selected  from 
Jlr.  Ware’s  box  of  blooms  for  planting  next  autumn: 
Bicolor  Horsfieldi,  Empress,  Sir  Watkin,  Barri  .John 
Stevenson,  Leedsi  Figaro,  cynosure,  Barri  conspicuus, 
Leedsi  lanthe,  Leedsi  amahilis,  Frank  Miles,  aurantius 
plenus,  poeticus  ornatus,  Burbidgei,  Mary.  All  the 
Narcissus  family  should  be  planted  early  in  autumn,  and 
if  planted  in  mixed  borders  adopt  the  large  group  system, 
as  then  they  are  less  likely  to  he  forked  np  and  destroyed 
by  a careless  workman.  Thoroughly  deepen  and  prepare 
the  sites,  which  shoukl  be  at  least  three  or  four  feet 
in  diameter.  Charred  refuse  and  leaf-mould  is  a good 
dressing  for  heavy  land,  a little  old  cow-manure  is  best  on 
light  laiid.  Narcissus  maybe  grown  in  most  gardenswithont 
any  special  preparatioti  but  it  is  worth  while  to  encourage 
a plant  to  do  its  best.  Water  must  be  given  freely’  now  to 
newly  planted  things.  The  last  fortnight  has  been  very- 
dry,  and  though  there  are  indications  ofrain  for  the  present 
it  holds  off.  Roses  recently  planted  must  have  water,  and 
Evergreen  shrubs  if  planted  now  should  be  puddled  in. 
Divide  and  transplant  hardy  edging  plants.  Sedums  when 
used  for  edgings  should  be  dibbled  in  thickly.  Water 
newly  laid  la'.vns.  ,Sow  Grass-seeds  either  for  laying  down 
new  lawns  or  to  thicken  old  lawns  where  the  Grass  is  worn. 
Grass  edges  should  now  be  cut  and  put  into  shape,  and 
the  mowing-machine  must  go  its  weekly  round. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Do  not  be  in  a hurry  in  disbudding  Peaches  outside  in 
cold  districts,  the  nights  are  yet  cold  and  there  is  a good 
deal  of  shelter  in  the  young  foliage.  See  that  inside  fruit 
borders  are  quite  moist.  At  this  season,  when  every  house 
is  used  for  sheltering  plants  of  one  kind  or  other,  there 
is  a danger  of  the  Vine  and  Peach-roots  being  neglected. 
Peaches  and  Grapes  which  are  now  rapidly  swelling  must 
ha\-e  stimulants  of  some  kind.  I believe  in  a change  of 
diet,  and  though  for  the  last  dressing  1 like  a concentrated 
stimulant,  at  other  times  anything  in  the  way  of  liquid- 
manure  is  used— say  water  or  the  liquid  from  the  farm- 
yard tank.  All  are'  made  use  of  when  available.  If  the 
dry  weather  continues  the  trees  on  the  south  wall  should 
be  mulched  and  watered.  Probably  they  have  been  cared 
for,  as  the  weather  has  been  very  dry.  Prune  and  train 
Figs  on  walls.  Keep  the  growth  thinned  and  the  roots  near 
the  surface  and  there  will  be  a crop.  The  Plum  and  Pear 
blossoms  have  been  a pleasant  sight  everywhere,  and  the 
Apple  will  be  freely  covered  with  blossom,  also  especially 
the  dwarf  bushes  or  the  broad-leaved  Paradise.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  stock  for  Apples  for  small  gardens, 
and  they  are  just  as  profitable  in  large  gardens,  being 
surface  rooting.  Give  a mulch  of  manure  at  once.  Pears 
on  the  fences  unless  well  watered  will  probably  cast  off  a 
good  many  of  their  blossoms.  There  is  a busy  time  now 
For  Grape-thinners  where  there  is  much  glass.  To  make  a 
good  Grape-thinner  requires  experience.  Thin  out  the 
middle  of  the  bunches  well,  but  do  not  disfigure  the 
outsides  by  doing  too  much. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Sow  an  early  soft  of  Kidney  Bean  on  the  warm  border- 
It  is  not  difficult  to  shelter  a few  rows  of  dwarf  Peas  should 
they  appear  above  ground  before  it  is  quite  safe  for  them. 
The  plants  will  be  quite  useless  it  frozen.  It  is  too  late  uo 
sow  Onions  for  a main  crop  to  obtain  large  bulbs,  but  tor 
salads  the  tjueen  may  be  sown  once  or  twice  more  yet,  and 
a bed  may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the  month  for 
pickling.  The  ground  need  not  be  rich  for  the  purpose 
and  it  'should  be  made  quite  Ann.  Sow  thick  and  let  all 
stand,  as  large  bulbs  are  not  required.  Give  liquid-manure 
to  French  Beans  bearing  in  frames.  It  is  a great  help 
when  there  are  pits  or  frames  available  tor  this  work  now 
as  French  Beans  are  dangerous  tenants  in  vineries  or 
Peach-houses  in  bright  weather.  Rearrange  Herb  beds. 
Cuttings  of  Thyme,  Sage,  Lavender,  Rosemarjq  Rue,  and 
other  woody-stemmed  plants  will  root  now  in  a shad)' 
border.  The  Herbaceous  Herbs,  such  as  Balm,  Winter 
Marjoram,  Tarragon,  and  Fennel  may  be  divided,  or  some 
of  them  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  but  in  the  case  of  most 
things  cuttings  come  to  hand  quicker.  Brrage  generally 
sows  itself  very  freely.  Do  not  forget  to  sow  some  of  the 
annual  Herbs,  such  as  Sweet  JIarjoram,  Basil,  &c.  Trans- 
plant Leeks  as  soon  as  large  enough.  Asparagus  is 
c nning  freely  now  on  open  air  beds.  Make  new  plan- 
tations by  transplanting  young  roots  whenever  the  stems  are 
just  pushing  through  the  soil.  A sprinkle  of  salt  is  always 
beneficial,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  porous,  to  Asparagus  beds,  but 
half-a-pound  per  square  yard  should  not  be  exceeded. 

■E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

As  soon  as  the  China  Asters,  Stocks,  Phlox  Drnmmondi, 
and  other  half-hardy  annuals  that  were  sown  three  or  four 
weeks  ago,  as  directed,  are  well  up,  and  have  one  or  two 
proper  or  “ rough  ” leaves  apiece,  they  must  be  pricked 
out  singly  and  grown  on  for  a time,  either  in  a cold  frame 
or  on  the  shell  of  a cool  greenhouse.  Where  there  .are 
frames  available,  the  best  plan,  I think,  is  to  dibble  them 
out  directly  into  a bed  of  rather  light  and  rich  soil  made 
up  in  the  frame  or  frames  a few  inches  from  the  gl.ass  ; but 
in  some  cases  it  is  more  convenient  tou.se  shallow  bo.'ies, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  a good  layer  of  rough  but  not  fresh 
manure  or  spent  Hops  should  be  placed  for  drainage. 
Those  who  have  no  glass  may  accomplish  a good  deal  liy 
the  aid  of  a number  of  deepish  boxes,  such  as  those  in 
which  condensed  milk,  tinned  salmon,  rite.,  are  received, 
each  being  covered  for  a time  with  a scpiare  of  glass. 
Drain  the  boxes  well,  placing  a layer  of  rough  siftings 
over,  then  fill  with  a mixture  of  loam  or  good  ganlen 
soil,  leaf-mould,  decayed  manure,  and  a little  sand  to 
within  3 inches  or  4 inches  of  the  top,  and  stand  in  a sunny 
and  sheltered  corner  out-of-doors.  In  these  seeds  of  the 
above  and  many  other  kinds  may  be  sown  coinparatiwly 
early,  and  they  answer  cquall.v  well  for  ]iricking  the 
seedlings  off  also  ; of  course  a mat  or  old  sack  should  be 
thrown  over  each  box  on  cold  ni'ghts.  As  the  ])lants  gain 
strength  and  the  weather  impro\-es  tilt  the  glass  more  and 
more  and  finally  remove  it  altogether.  Phlox  Drummondi 
and  others  of  this  class  sown  now  on  warm  borders  out-of- 
doors  usually  do  extremely  well,  though  the  Vjlooin  is  natur- 
ally a little  late.  Keep  seedling  1‘etunias,  Verbenas,  and 
others  near  the  glass  and  regularly  moist,  with  shade  from 
strong  sunshine  for  the  present ; of  course  all  these  will 
have  been  pricked  off  ere  now,  and  if  there  is  time  they 
may  be  potted  singly  before  being  planted  out  with  advan- 
tage. Chrysanthemums  struck  in  January  or  February 
will  be  rooted  and  growing  fast  now,  and  it  not  already- 
done  should  have  a shift  into  -3j-inch  pots  at  once  ; any 
that  were  rooted  several  in  a pot  must  also  be  potted  oif 
singly  without  delay,  and  he  grow'n  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Early  next  month  the  more  forw-ard  plants  w-ill 
need  another  shift  into  the  51-inch  or  0-inoh  size,  so  get 
the  pots  and  soil  all  ready.  Window  plants  are  growing 
fast  now,  and  must  be  kept  well  su|)plied  with  water. 
Repot  any  that  reipiire  it  before  they  advance  too  far. 
Ferns  of  all  kinds  growing  in  rooms  may  be  repotted  now 
and  the  he.autiful  .Scarboro’ Lily  ought  to  h.ave  fresh  soil 
.and  clean  pots  at  once.  Hyacinths  that  have  done 
blooming  in  pots  and  glasses  had  heller  be  (arefuliy 
planted  out  in  a sheltered  bed  of  good  soil  out-of-doo.-s. 

B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  April  2\st 
to  April  2Slh. 

Top-dressed  Melons  and  frames  with  goodloam  and  pegged 
out  the  shoots.  The  plants  are  sprinkled  with  chilled 
water  every  bright  afternoon  soon  after  three  o’clock,  and 
the  frames  closed.  Two  plants  are  set  out  under  each 
light,  and  about  three  good  fruits  are  taken  from  each 
plant,  that  number  of  fruits  being  fertilised  about  the 
same  time  so  as  insure  them  swelling  together.  If  one 
happens  to  get  a a decided  lead  the  others  very  often  fail 
to  grow.  Tire  frames  are  matted  up  every  evening,  but 
the  mats  are  removed  early  in  the  morning  and  a chink  of 
air  given  to  dry  the  foliage  before  the  sun  gets  hot,  a 
frame  full  of  vapour  in  the  morning  softens  the  foliage, 
and  weak  top  foliage  will  not  bear  the  hot  sun,  and 
Melons  should  be  grown  without  shade.  The  bottom- 
heat  stick  is  tested  often,  and  if  there  should  be  any 
indications  of  declining  temperature  a lining  should  be 
placed  along  the  back  of  the  bed.  Good  Melons  c.annot  be 
grown  without  a steady  bottom-heat.  Looked  over 
Peaches  on  walls  and  removed  a few  shoots  here  and  there, 
'out  verv  little  disbudding  has  been  done  yet.  Whenever 
the  outdoor  Peaches  are  looked  over  at  this  season  a 
Tobacco  powder  distributor  is  carried  in  one  hand  and  a 
little  powder  is  puffed  here  and  there  among  the  foliage. 
Precautions  of  this  nature  generally  keep  the  insects 
away,  and  save  both  trouble  and  expense.  Top-dressed 
Strawberries  in  the  open  air  with  long  stalky  manure, 
all  the  plants  being  surrounded  with  it.  The  ground 
between  the  rows  was  thoroughly  stirred  and  loosened 
with  the  hoe  before  the  top-dressing  was  applied.  I am 
still  growing  several  beds  of  Alpine  Strawberries,  as  we 
find  them  so  useful  for  late  summer  and  autumn  gather- 
ing. Tire  manure  used  for  mulching  these  is  more  decayed 
and  shorter  in  character.  I find  old  Mushroom  beds  well 
broken  up  do  well  for  this  purpose.  Planted  more  Marrow 
Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  also  several  row-s  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
French  Beans  on  the  warm  border.  I have  gathered 
French  Beans  now  from  a warm  pit,  the  source  of  heat 
being  a warm  bed  of  manure  in  the  bottom  and  one  row 
of  4-hich  pipes  round  the  pit  for  top-heat.  French  Beans 
have  been  turned  out  of  vineries  and  Peach-houses  now. 
Lettuces  planted  in  frames  after  Asparagus  are  coming  in 
well  now,  the  variety  being  the  Early  Paris  Market.  All 
Lettuces  are  tied  up  ; a string  of  matting  placed  loosely 
round  each  plant  soon  produces  a firm  -white  heart. 
Little  and  often  is  the  system  adopted  in  sowing  Lettuces, 
Cress,  and  Radishes  now.  Spinach  and  Turnips  are  worked 
in  the  same  way.  The  hoe  is  kept  constantly  at  work  in 
bright  weather  among  growing  crops.  The  Onions  and 
otlfer  small  seeds  have  grown  well,  and  a free  system  of 
earth-stirring  among  the  plants  makes  the  progress  -very 
rapid.  Weeds  are  always  evidence  of  bad  culture,  which, 
if  present,  are  a source  of  worry  to  the  self-respecting  gar- 
dener. Put  sticks  to  Sweet  Peas.  I am  growing  chiefly 
the  decided  colours— whites,  reds,  and  blues— as  these  are 
the  most  useful  for  cutting.  All  the  Chrysanthemums  in- 
tended for  specimens  are  now  in  5-inch  pots,  except  a 
batch  of  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  Lady  Lawrence  for  late  bloom- 
in".  I find  these  two  varieties  very  useful  for  late  cutting ; 
the  flowers  are  large,  and  the  plants  are  hardy  and  vigor- 
0U9  Sowed  iTia.in  crop  of  Intermediate  Carrots,  and  a few 
rows  of  Beet  for  early  use  ; but  the  main  crop  of  Beet  will 
not  be  sown  till  the  beginning  of  Slay. 


310.— Dwarf  Nasturtiums.- Sow  the  Dwarf  Nas 
turtiums  now.  Sow  the  seeds  .as  you  receive  them.  The 
covering  will  not  impede  germination.  Press  them  into 
the  soil  and  they  will  scon  germinate.- E.  H. 
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ORCHIDS. 

BOLLEA8. 

This  family  of  Orchids  ia  nearly  related  to  the 
Zygopetaluma,  and  require  quite  a warm  house, 
thriving  best  in  a shady  corner  near  to  the  glass. 
The  plants  succeed  best  on  pieces  of  Fern. stems 
or  Teakd)locks.  .just  put  a little  Sphagnum  JSloss 
about  the  roots,  and  dip  them  often  dining  the 
growing  season,  e.specially  in  hot  weather,  when 
an  immersion  twice  a day  is  not  too  much.  A 
dusting  of  Tobacco-powder  will  eradicate  thrips, 
which  are  insidious  foes.  The  plant  figured  i.s 
B.  cadestis,  and  the  flowers  are  practically  blue 
— not  quite  that  colour,  but  very  close  toit.  The 
flower-stem  bears  a single  bloom  several  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  delicately  blue  at 
the  base,  mauvc-coloured  in  the  centre,  and 
tipped  with  white.  The  lip  is  deep-violet,  but 
yellow  at  the  base.  This  beautiful  though 
unfortunately  not  very  free-blooming  Orchid  was 
introduced  from  Columbia  in  1878,  and  flowers 
in  the  summer  months.  Two  other  kinds  of 
importance  are  B.  Lalindei,  which  has  rose- 
coloured  sepals  and  petals,  tipped  with  green, 
and  B.  Patini,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
are  of  a rose  colour,  the  lip  yellow,  and  the 
column  pink.  T. 


lilooming  for  five  montfis  at  a time,  alter  whiiji 
tlie  .stems  are  of  no  value,  and  may  be  cut  away 
if  no  new  growths  show  themselves  at  the  base. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained  and  the  soil 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  in  about  equal  parts, 
and  elevate  the  plant  well  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  giving  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer 
season,  luit  do  not  at  any  tirneallow  it  to  become 
too  di-y.  When  the  plant  becomes  thoroughly 
established  it  will  flower  at  various  times  of  the 
.season.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  cool  end  of  the 
Clattleya-house,  but  I prefor  a place  for  it  at  the 
W'arm  end  of  t he  Odontoglossum-house  removing 
it  to  the  cool  end  of  the  house  when  the  growth 
ceases.  Always  give  it  abundance  of  light  and 
air,  and  in  such  situations  I have  been  remark- 
ably successful  with  it.  Bramble. 


ONCTDIUM  MACRANTHUM. 

Tins  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  showy  of  the  Oucidiums,  and  in  reply  to  a 
correspondent,  “ S.  P.,  ’ who  wants  to  know 
when  his  plant  will  produce  flowers,  what  they 
will  be  like  when  they  are  open,  and  if  he  is 
treating  the  plants  in  the  proper  manner,  I will 
answer  his  questions  in  rotation. 

In  the  first  place,  0.  macranthum  makes  its 
spikes  in  the  autumn,  and  the  buds  appear  very 


A blue-flowered  Orchid  (Bollea  ccelestis). 


EPIDENDRUM  WALLISI. 

The  normal  time  of  flowering  for  this  plant  is 
considered  through  the  winter  months,  but  so 
altered  has  become  the  nature  of  many  things 
under  cultivation  that  many  of  them  flower  at 
quite  a remarkable  season.  (Such  is  the  case 
with  the  specimen  from  which  “ J.  Dalton  ” 
sends  me  blooms.  It  continues  to  throw  out  its 
lateral  spike, s for  a long  time,  thus  keeping 
up  a brilliant  display  for  some  weeks  or  even 
months.  This  Epidendrum  is  a native  of  the 
mountains  of  New  Grenada  at  some  seven  or 
eight  thousand  feet  elevation,  consequently  it 
requires  cool  treatment  under  cultivation.  It 
has  erect  slender  stems,  which  attain  some  five 
or  six  feetin  height,  which  are  leafy  in  the  upper 
part,  having  the  internodes  thickly  spotted  with 
dull-purple,  the  leaves  themselves  being  of  good 
substance  and  dull-green.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  short  racemes,  bearing  three  to  five 
flowers,  eachoneinch  and  a half  across.  These  are 
fragrant,  something  like  honey  and  Musk,  sepals 
and  petals  are  rich  golden-yellow,  more  or 
less  marked  with  crimson  spots.  In  the 
specimen  numbered  S the  spotting  is  much 
superior,  the  lip  is  white,  having  feathery  lines 
of  bright-purple  running  through  them,  disc 
yellow.  This  fine  plant  was  introduced  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  and  I have  from  time  to  time  seen 
importations  of  it  brought  home  in  bad  condition. 
I have  known  this  Epidendrum  to  continue 


slowljq  as  is  the  case  with  “ 8.  P.’s,”  a spike  on 
whose  ])lant  has  been  about  four  months 
developing.  It  often  happens  that  this  species 
remains  thus  for  six  months,  and  even  longer  ; 
but  when  the  flowers  do  appear,  they  will,  by 
their  great  beauty,  repay  any  amount  of  waiting, 
and  will  also  remain  in  perfection  for  a con- 
siderable period.  The  flowers  are  large, 
measuring  3 inches  to  4 inches  across,  and  borne 
freely  on  a spike  several  feet  long.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  broad  and  roundish,  the  three 
former  being  of  an  olive-brown  colour,  whilst 
the  two  petals  are  a rich  golden-yellow.  The  lip 
is  very  small,  and  of  a purplish-brown.  There 
are  also  some  varieties  now  in  cultivation  having 
the  sepals  and  petals  both  golden-yellow,  but 
these  are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  the  former, 
which  is  the  variety  commonly  found  in  almost 
every  collection,  and  which  is  no  doubt  what 
“8.  P.’s”  plant  will  turn  out  to  be.  This 
species  is  somewhat  different  to  the  majority 
of  Oncidiums,  which,  as  a rule,  depend  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  lip  for  their  beauty ; 
but  with  this,  as  is  the  case  with  a few  others, 
the  lip  is  insignificant,  and  the  chief  feature  is 
the  sejials  and  petals,  which,  when  well 
flowered,  form  a gorgeous  display.  “ S.  P.”gives 
his  plants  too  much  heat,  and  I would  advise 
him  to  remove  them  at  once  to  the  very  coolest 
part  of  the  Odontoglossum-house,  where  they 
should  be  grown  all  the  year  round.  In  their 
native  country  they  are  found  growing  in 


exceedingly  cold  temperatures,  being  a very  high 
elevation  in  Ecuador.  'I'his  Oncidiuni  i.s  a free 
grower,  but  does  not  require  to  be  overpotteil. 
1 mention  this,  as  I have  recently  seen  in  seve- 
ral collections  this  species  potted  into  enormous- 
sized  pots,  and  possibly  “8.  P.’s”  are  in  a 
similar  condition.  It  does  not  make  large  quan- 
tities of  roots ; thesoilsoon  becomessour  andstag- 
nant.  The  best  mixture  for  them  is  one  of  good 
brown  peat-fibre  and  chopped  8phagnum  Moss, 
with  a few  nodules  of  charcoal  added,  which 
greatly  helps  to  keep  it  sweet  and  assist  the 
drainage.  This  latter  must  be  well  looked  after, 
as  the  plants  do  not  en  joy  any  excessive  amount 
of  moisture  stagnant  about  their  roots.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  they  should  be  kept  well  grow- 
ing in  order  to  secure  good  results,  for  if  allowed 
to  become  dry  after  the  spike  is  thrown  up  the 
buds  will  not  swell  propcrljq  but  turn  yellow 
and  drop  off'.  Matt.  Bji.v.mui.e. 


ANGR-ECUM  FA8TU0.SUM. 

This  plant,  a flower  of  which  is  sent  by  “ T.  B. ,” 
has  been  in  cultivation  about  fifteen  years.  It 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sander,  and  appears  to 
have  much  resemblance  to  A.  Ellisi,  but  from 
its  fragrance  “ T.  B.”  asks  if  it  is  not  the  species 
known  as  A.  fragrans,  from  which  an  agreeable 
tea  is  made  from  its  leaves  in  the  Mauritius,  of 
which  it  is  a native  ? This  Orchid  I have  seen 
upon  a few  occasions.  When  not  yielding  its 
perfume  I have  generally  been  misled,  and 
applied  the  name  of  Ellisi,  which  it  much  resem- 
bles in  flower,  but  its  leaves  are  more  obtuse 
than  in  that  plant  ; the  spur  of  the  flower  is 
shorter.  The  flowers  are  numerous  on  the 
raceme,  and  of  a fine  ivory-white,  having  .some- 
times in  the  day  the  fragrance  of  Tuberoses. 
It  is  Just  ten  years  ago  since  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  flowered  it  for  the  first  time  in 
England.  It  was  exhibited  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  we  hope  it  will 
long  remain  in  our  collections.  The  plant  is 
somewhat  a small  grower,  with  broad  oval 
leaves,  which  are  some  3 inches  long,  soft-green, 
and  emarginate.  fl’he  flowers  are  borne  four 
or  five  together,  fragrant,  about  14  inches  across, 
and  of  a clear  ivory-white.  It  was  discovered 
by  M.  Leon  Humblot.  It  likes  the  heat  of  the 
East  Indian  house,  with  a plentiful  supply  of 
moisture  and  air,  but  this  must  not  be  given  in 
large  quantities.  It  should  be  hungup  near  the 
roof  glass,  shading  only  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Treated  thus 
“ T.  B.”  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  growing 
this  plant.  Matt.  Be.vmble. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

PLANTING  OUT  VIOLETS. 

The  close  of  the  flow'ering  season  of  Violets  is 
the  time  to  commence  active  operations  in 
preparing  stock  for  another  season,  and  on 
the  attention  devoted  to  them  during  the  next 
few  weeks  depends  the  amount  of  success  that 
will  attend  you  next  season,  for  no  amount  of 
attention  late  in  the  summer  can  compensate  for 
any  neglect  in  spring.  As  seasons  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  forwardness  or  backwardness 
no  exact  date  can  be  fixed  when  the  last  of  the 
bloom  will  have  been  gathered,  but,  as  a rule,  in 
the  south  of  England  the  first  week  in  April 
will  find  little  bloom  left  on  the  plants,  "rhe 
sooner  the  work  of  lifting  and  replanting  is 
taken  in  hand  the  better,  not  only  because  of 
the  longer  season  it  gives  for  the  plants  to  get 
well-matured  crowuis  which  can  produce 
plenty  of  bloom  early  in  the  season.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  select  a piece  of  land  that  has 
been  deeply  cultivated  and  liberally  manured, 
for  hardly  any  plant  grown  is  so  much  changed 
by  culture  as  the  Violet,  and  unless  the  soil  is 
rich  the  finest  blooms  will  not  be  forthcoming. 
As  Violets  are  especially  moisture-loving  plants 
the  kind  of  manure  that  keeps  the  soil  in 
moist  condition  for  the  longest  period  during 
drought  is  the  one  to  use,  and  for  this  reason 
cow-manure  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and 
should  be  liberally  applied  ; then  lift  the  plants, 
and  pull  them  in  pieces,  selecting  all  the  stout, 
sturdy  crowns,  and  plant  them  in  rows,  1 foot 
apart  each  way,  keeping  them  watered  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  surface  frequently  stirred 
with  the  hoe.  Cut  all  runners  off'  as  soon  as 
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they  appear,  and  hy  8e()teinl)er  they  will  he  fine 
plants,  full  of  buds,  and  will  bloom  for  a long 
period,  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air. 

d.  G.  H. 


'rili':  FINKR  KINDS  OF  CROCUSFS. 

'I’il  i:  finer  forms  of  the  Crocus  are  little  seen  in 
gardens,  as  the  ordinary  Dutch  varieties  are 
most  freijuently  planted,  'the  bulbs  are  not  so 
cheap,  Init  many  of  them  increase  rapidly,  and 
make  brilliant  masses  of  colour  in  the  spring 
season.  C.  susianus,  the  old  Cloth  of  (told 
Crocus,  is  a spiendi.l  speeiea  for  i olour.  .A  b.ed 


of  it  is  very  bright  in  February,  the  inner 
segments  intense-orange  in  colour,  the  outer 
surface  of  the  outer  segments  usually  feathered 
with  rich  brotvn.  This  was  introduced  from 
the  Crimea  and  Caucasus  as  long  ago  as  160."). 
It  is  very  free,  and  quite  worth  growing  more 
than  in  a single  clump  here  and  there  on  the 
border.  C.  chrysanthus  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  early-flowering  Crocuses.  It 
has  given  rise  to  many  very  fine  varieties,  and 
of  these  one  of  the  richest  in  colour  is  superbus, 
the  flowers  intense-orange,  set  off  by  a brilliant 
scarlet  stigma.  Pallidus  is  the  most  exquisite 
of  all  this  class  for  colour  The  flower  is  of  a 
self-primrose  shade,  the  stigmata  coral-red. 
A panful  of  this  in  the  greenhouse  would 
give  much  pleasure.  C.  fusco-lineatus,  clear- 
yellow,  with  the  outer  segments  striped 
brownish-crimson,  and  C.  fusco-tinctus  are 
two  good  forms  and  very  free.  They  are 
amongst  the  showiest  of  all,  the  leafage 
appearing  early  and  setting  off  the  brightty 
coloured  flowers.  Albidus  is  white,  with  a 
bluish  base  to  the  segments.  These  very  deli- 
cately coloured  varieties  are  batter  grown  in 
shallow  pans,  as  they  can  then  be  readily  pro- 
tected from  the  weather.  C.  Imperati  blooms 
very  freely,  and  continues  so  for  some  time. 
It  is  a really  splendid  Cro3us,  very  variable  in 
colour,  vigorous,  free,  and  flowers  early.  The 
usual  tint  is  light  bluish-purple  in  the  inner 
segments,  the  outside  of  the  outer  ones  buff 
feathered  with  crimson.  Another  fine  Crocus 
is  C.  Sieberi,  found  plentifully  in  the  Grecian 
Mountains.  I, ike  others,  the  flowers  vary  in 
shade,  but  are  usually  bright  lilac,  the  base  of 
the  segments  golden-yellow,  and  the  stigmata 
orange-sc.wlet  in  colour.  It  is  a very  fine  kind 
to  grow  in  pots.  C.  suaveolens  is  well  known, 
and  a large  bed  of  it  is  pleasing  at  this  time. 
Two  good  types  are  C.  Balansre  and  C.  carpet- 
anus.  The  former  has  rich-yellow  flowers,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  outer  segments  flushed 
with  purple,  and  the  latter  is  beautifully 
coloured,  the  segments  light  purple.  C.  bi- 
florus,  the  Scotch  or  Cloth  of  Silver  Crocus, 
plentifully  found  throughout  Italy,  varies 
greatly  in  the  colouring  of  the  flowers.  C. 
Olivieri  is  a very  gay  little  kind,  clear  self- 
shining  yellow,  a bright,  pleasing  Crocus.  One 
of  the  best  of  all  is  C.  Tommasinianus,  which  is 
variable  in  colour,  from  light  to  dark-mauve, 
the  stigmata  rich-orange.  This  is  a Crocus  that 


should  be  far  more  grown  than  at  present,  the 
bulbs  increasing  fast,  and  a good  mass  in  full 
beauty  is  a relief  to  the  brilliant  shades  of 
orange  and  yellow  of  other  kinds  or  the  showier 
striped  forms.  C.  reticulatus  (see  illustration), 
with  flowers  of  a blue  shade,  is  a pretty  Crimean 
kind,  of  which  there  are  several  \ arieties  ; and 
also  C.  leucorrhynchus,  of  which  an  illustration 


A\’ALL  CLIMBERS. 


TiiEf'r  may  be  made  a very  important  feature 
111  the  gene  I al  ellet  t ot  any  garden,  and  in  the 
neighboiii  hood  ot  den.sely  ])Opldaled  towns 
they  go  tar  to  hide  the  continual  glare  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  convert  otherwise 
objectionable  objects  into  ([uite  attractive 
ones.  But,  as  a rule,  they  are  sadly 
neglected,  and  allowed  to  grow  into  a 
tangled  Jiiass,  where  the  strongest  grower 
.soon  gets  the  upper  hand  and  smothers 
1 lie  most  beautiful  ones,  and  for  this  reason 
they  should  get  a good  pruning  and 
clearing  away  of  all  useless  growth,  and 
I his  is  a good  time  to  do  it.  The  followin 
plants  are  amongst  the  best — viz., 

Ampelopsi.s  iiEDF.pi.vPE.v  (Virginian 
Creeper),  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description,  is  of  veiy  rapid  growth,  and 
looks  well  on  lofty’  buildings,  where  its 
pliant  shoots  of  the  current  y’ear’s 
growth  sway'  with  the  faintest  breeze ; 
very  beautiful  in  autumn  when  it  puts 
on  its  fieiy  tints.  Must  be  cut  in  close  at 
the  M’inter  pruning. 

Ampelopsis  SEMPERVIREM.S  (the  Ever- 
green Virginian  Creeper)  is  of  slower 
gTowth  and  smaller  foliage.  A little 
thinning  out  once  a year  is  enough. 

Ampelop.sis  Veitc'iii,  a most  beautiful 
self-supporting  form  of  Virginian  Creeper, 
will  cling  to  any  kind  of  wall,  and  it  looks 
very  beautiful  at  all  times. 

Clem.vti.ses  in  great  variety  are  splendid  wall- 
climbers  of  rapid  growth.  Clematis  Jackmani 
and  its  a' lied  varieties  start  into  fresh  growth 
very  early  in  the  new  year,  and  should  be  pruned 
very  soon  after  Christmas,  cutting  away  all  the 
old  flowering  tops  back  to  good  souiul  buds. 
They'  make  an  enormous  lot  of  growth  in  one 
season,  and  flower  far  better  if  well  thinned 
out. 

Ivy  in  great  variety  is  probably  the  m.ost 
useful  of  all  wall- climbers  for  covering  up  old 
walls  and  making  the  oldest  place  look  green 
and  luxuriant,  and  it  flourishes  as  well  in  the 
smoke  of  a town  as  in  the  fresh  air  of  the 
country.  The  Irish  Ivy  is  the  best  for  lofty 
buildings,  but  for  low  walls  any  of  the  prettv’ 
variegated  or  serrated-leaved  sorts  may  be  em- 
ployed if  they  are  clipped  in  close.  It  should 
be  done  in  March,  tor  then  it  quickly  gets 
covered  with  young  foliage  again. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum,  with  bright-yellow 
flowers,  is  one  of  the  first  blossoms  to  expand, 
for  in  mild  winters  it  will  be  in  full  flower  before 
Christmas,  and  if  it  gets  cut  oft'  with  frost,  the 
later  buds  soon  expand  on  the  return  of  milder 
weather.  It  should  be  pruned  in  April,  and  all 
the  annual  growth  left  at  full  length  for  bloom- 
ing in  spring. 

Loniceras  (Honeysuckles)  are  very  fragrant 
wall-climbers.  They  should  be  closely'  spurred 
in  at  the  winter  pruning. 

Pa.ssiflor.v  cierule-V  and  the  white  variety’ 
Constance  Elliot  are  beautiful  climbers,  but 
liable  to  suffer  from  frost  if  left  unprotected, 
rile  stem  should  be  cov’ered  in  winter,  and 
pruning  deferred  until  all  danger  of  severe  frost 
is  past,  when  they  may  be  severely  thinned  out. 

Pyrus  japonica  makes  a splendid  object  on 
a sunny'  wall,  but  is  of  rather  slow  growth. 
The  leading  shoots  should  be  securely  fastened 
to  llie  wall  or  trellis,  and  the  side-growths 
pinched  in.  Its  brilliant  blossoms  are  very 
beautiful  on  the  south  fronts  of  many  houses. 

Roses  are  a host  in  themselves,  such  as  the 
beautiful  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mardchal  Niel,  W. 
Allen  Richardson,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  The  pretty  Cluster  Roses  are  very 
beautiful.  James  Groom,  Gosport. 


294.— Wall  climbers.— The  aspect  should 
have  been  given.  V eitch’s  Ampelopsis  is  the  best 
creeper  for  a north  aspect.  Cotoneaster  Simonsi 


is  very  useful  for  other  aspects,  as  is  also  the  Fire 
I horn,  Crata;gus  Pyracantha.  For  low  walls 
the  red  and  white  varieties  of  Py’rus  japonica 
are  very  beautiful  just  now.  Very  jiretty  also 
is  the  Tamarisk  just  breaking  into  growth,  and 
it  will  grow  to  a considerable  height  and  flower 
freely  when  old.  The  Clematis  lamily  aft'ords 
plenty  of  choice.  Honeysuckles  and  Jasmines  arc 
\ery  fragrant,  and  last,  but  not  least,  there  arc 
Roses  in  much  variety.  A south  wall  covered 
with  Dijon  Teas,  including  the  old  favourite, 
will  give  satisfaction. — E.  H. 

Presuming  that  Evergreens  only  ai? 

requiu-d,  'D.  L'.  ‘ will  find  the  fiJlbttin.; 

thoroughly  .suitable:  Kuonymu.s  ja(>oiurii.s 

aureus,  Garry  a elliiitica  (this  will  succeed  well 
on  a northern  exposure).  The  Pyracantha,  be.st 
on  a south  aspect,  a much  better  crop  of  it.s 
bright  coral  coloured  berries  are  then  obtained  ; 
these  are  \’ery  ornamental  during  the  winter 
months.  Choisy'a  ternat a (commonly  named  the 
Mexican  Orange)  succeeds  at  the  foot  of  a south 
wall  in  the  soutliern  counties.  It  flowers  pro- 
fusely, and  is  a capital  subject  to  plant  in  such 
a position,  especially  for  a low  wall.  Ceanothus 
azureus  is  a dense-growing  plant,  and  is  very- 
showy'  when  covered  with  its  small  azure-blue 
flowers.  Cotoneaster  microphylla  is  good  for  a 
very  low  wall ; it  is  of  dense  growth,  very’ 
pretty’  when  in  flower,  and  afterwards  when 
laden  with  its  bright  red-berries.  In  the  South 
of  England  Escallonia  rnacrantha  succeeds 
admirably',  its  shining  green  leaves  contrast 
pleasantly  with  the  bright  pink  of  its  flower- 
spikes.  If  Ivies  are  wanted  Regn.'eriana  is  the 
strongest-growing,  while  the  Irish  variety  is 
good.— S.  P. 

.S20  — Hyacinths  after  flowering.— If 

planted  at  the  front  of  the  herbaceous  border, 
or  on  Grass  which  is  not  cut  until  June,  the 
bulbs  will  last  many  years,  and  flower  annually'. 

1 his  is  much  better  than  throwing  them  away 
directly  their  flower-spikes  have  withered.  Give 
the  soil  a thorough  soaking  with  clean  water,  and 
plant  out  at  once,  removing  nothing  but  the 
crocks  : the  soil  in  which  the  bulbs  grew  in  the 
pots  will  help  the  Hy’acinths  for  several  years. — ■ 
S.  P. 

3 IG.— Raising  carpet-plants.— If  roots 
of  Herniaiia  are  not  obtainable,  sfedlinvs 
would  answer  very  well,  prov’iding  they  are 
carefully  raised  and  well  managed.  By'  pulling 
them  into  pieces  and  dibbling  into  sandy  soil, 
the  best  stock  is  obtained.  It  is  an  inexpensive 


plant,  and  one  that  grows  quickly.  A little 
shade,  provided  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  will 
be  an  advantage  in  encouraging  a quick  root- 
growth.  bedum  glaucum  and  S.  Lydium  are 
best  raised  by  division.  If  done  at  once,  a nice 
stwk^an  be  obtained  before  bedding-out  time. 

Town  flowers. — Your  correspondent,  like 
so  many  this  season,  seems  to  refer  more  to 
suburban  gardening  ; but  all  information  that 
can  be  got  about  a real  town  garden — I mean 
the  small  plot  of  ground  entirely  surrounded  by 
houses,  coloured  with  soot,  and  riddled  often  by 
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draughts — is,  what  I fancy,  most  required.  In 
such  a spot  the  difficulties  are  legion.  After  a 
good  many  years’  experience,  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  treat  whatever  you  put 
in  as  annuals  is  the  best  plan  ; a very  few  peren- 
nials will  struggle  on  for  a year  or  two,  but 
generally  not,  and  the  early  spring  seems  the 
most  fatal  time.  Carnations  vary  a good  deal, 
doing  well  in  some  places,  failing  altogether  in 
others.  Lilies  are  not  much  good,  but  most 
bulbs  do  well.  Pansies,  Violas,  Doronicums, 
Pyrethrums,  Stocks,  and  Single  Petunias,  Pinks 
doubtful  ; early  Chrysanthemums,  and  hardy 
Ferns,  also  Phloxes,  make  up  a lot  of  flowers 
that  I know  will  do  well  for  one  season,  and 
make  a good  show. — Metropolis. 

291.— Allium  neapolitanum.— This  is 
one  of  the  easiest  bulbs  to  cultivate  in  pots,  a,nd 
more  easy  still  in  the  open  border,  because  being 
quite  hardy,  all  that  is  required  is  to  plant  a few 
bulbs  in  a clump  a few  inches  apart  in  October, 
placing  a handful  of  sand  undenieath  them  if 
the  soil  is  heavy,  nothing  more  being  required. 
For  pot-culture  place  four  bulbs  in  one  4-inch 
pot  in  sandy  soil,  standing  the  pots  in  a cold 
frame,  where  they  may  remain  until  4 inches 
high,  removing  them  to  the  greenhouse  to  flower, 
or  they  may  remain  in  the  frame,  where  they 
will  bloom  equally  well,  provided  they  are 
protected  from  frost. — S.  P. 

This  is  the  variety  so  much  grown  for  cuttin: 

The  bulbs  are  very  cheap,  and  it  forces  easily.  May  be 
planted  in  groups  in  tbe  border/  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil  that  is  not  very  heavy. 
The  flowers  are  imported  largely,  and  are  useful  for  church 
decoration  ; but  they  smell  too  much  of  Onions  to  be 
appreciated  in  rooms. — E.  II. 

297.— Market  Spiraea.— The  common  market  Spiraia 
S.  japonica)  will  stand  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  a 
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THE  YELLOW  SUMMER  TURNIP- 
RADISH. 

This  is  a good  variety  of  Radish.  It  is  good 
for  use  when  it  has  attained  the  diameter  of 
about  1|  inch,  but  often  becomes  hollow  when 
it  exceeds  that  size  ; skin  dark  or  greyish- 
yellow,  veined  longitudinally  with  small  white 
lines  produced  by  fine  longitudinal  cracks. 
The  flesh  is  white,  compact,  and  very  pungent 
in  flavour  ; leaves  broad  and  long.  This  Radish 
grows  rather  rapidljq  the  roots  being  fit  for  use 
in  about  five  weeks  after  sowing.  Witli  the 
exception  of  the  Black  Spanish  Radish,  no  other 
variety,  perhaps,  has  so  strong  a flavour.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  flavour  of 
the  flesh  is  not  always  constant  in  any  variety 
of  Radish,  and  that  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  have  a very  great  influence  in  increasing 
or  diminishing  its  pungency. 


but  to  remove  it  entirely  and  wait  until  Sej;- 
tember.  If  another  trial  is  decided  upon, 
before  commencing,  a few  jtlain  instruction.s, 
as  is  given  in  (lAKDERlNtt,  wouhl  be  of  service 
in  preventing  another  failure. — S.  P. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  mantire  in  the 

bed  has  become  too  dry,  probably  through  being 
overheated  in  the  first  place.  You  had  better 
start  again  by  making  up  the  bed  with  an 
addition  of  one  half  fresli  manure  mixed  up  with 
the  old  material,  then  get  some  fresh  spawn  and 
use  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  will  not  do  to 
trust  to  the  old  spawn.  If  you  adopt  this 


Radish  “Yellow  Summer  Turnip.” 


sheltered  border.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but  I ha\e  seen  the 
young  growths  damaged  by  spring  frosts.  The  same 
thing  occurs  with  some  other  reputedly  hardy  exotica 
tDielytra  spectabilia,  for  instance)  in  spring. — E.  II. 

The  White  Spirasa  so  largely  grown  for  market  is 

S.  japonica.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  though  when  planted 
out-of-doora  the  young  growth  often  gets  nipped  by  frosts 
in  the  spring.  S.  palmata,  with  rosy-crimson  blossoms,  is 
also  grown  to  some  extent,  and  this  makes  an  exquisite 
border  plant.— B.  C.  R. 

290.— Everlasting-flower. — The  Helichrysums  are 
very  commonly  grown  in  cottage  gardens,  but  another 
Everlasting  is  frequently  found  in  old-fashioned  gardens 
—viz.,  the  Pearl  Antennaria  (A.  margaritacea).  This  has 
small  white  flowers  in  flatfish  terminal  heads,  and  the 
leaves  are  covered  more  or  less  with  a white  cottony  flulf 
or  down.— B.  C.  R. 

The  common  annual  Helichrysum  is  much  grown, 

and  this  is  prob.ably  what  “ Inquirer  " refers  to.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  now.  There  is  no  considerable  variety  in 
colour.  The  German  seedsmen  make  up  collections  in 
separate  colours. — E.  H. 

298  —Petunias  and  Zinnias.— It  is  necessary  to 
peg  down  or  otherwise  train  Petunias  to  make  a compact 
mass  ; but  Zinnias  are  very  brittle,  and  cannot  be  so  easily 
managed  in  this  way.  If  pegged  down  at  all,  it  can  only 
be  done  when  the  plants  are  quite  young.  The  Zinnias 
look  well  in  a large  mass,  and  if  not  drawn  up  under  glass 
they  are  better  without  pegging.— E.  H. 

The  former  should  be  pegged  down,  the  single 

kinds  in  particular  ; but  the  latter  do  best  when  allowed 
to  grow  at  will.  The  .soil  ought  to  be  made  considerably 
richer  for  Zinnias  than  for  the  Petunias.— B.  C.  R. 

311.— Plants  for  a London  garden.— Ferns  are 
the  only  things  that  will  really  do  well  in  a sunless  border. 
The  London  Pride  would  form  an  edging  to  them 
Ampclopsis  Veitchi  will  grow  in  the  shade. — E.  II. 

The  best  climbing  plants  for  a shady  town  garden 

are  the  common  Virginian  Creeper  and  the  Wild  Clematis, 
or  Traveller’s  Joy  (C.  vitalba).  Such  things  as  Creeping 
Jenny,  common  Primroses,  hardy  Ferns,  Marigolds,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  and  common  Iris  will  also  do  well.— B.  C.  R 


FAILURES  IN  TOMATO  CULTURE. 

Thebe  are  a few  errors  commonly  made 
growing  Tomatoes — one,  too  rich  soils. 


Nov/, 


292. — A Pan  Palm. — Unless  you  have  a warm  green- 
house, and  can  wait  a couple  of  years  for  new  growth  to 
make  the  plant  effective  again,  I should  recommend  the 
plant  to  be  thrown  away  and  another  Palm  purchased 
Fan  Palms  are  cheap  enough  now. — E.  II. 


the  fault  of  Tomatoes  under  glass  is  that  they 
tend  to  make  leaves  instead  of  perfecting  fruit, 
therefore,  a soil  comparatively  poor  is  the  best 
It  is  my  practice  to  use  up  the  old  potting 
material  used  for  Chrysanthemums.  When  the 
plants  that  have  flowered  are  thrown  away,  the 
compost  is  stored  in  a dry  shed  for  Tomatoes. 
When  such  a soil  as  this  cannot  be  obtained 
do  not  put  any  manure  into  that  used.  Another 
mistake  is,  a greater  quantity  of  earth  is  used 
than  is  really  needful.  If  planted  in  shallow 
boxes,  which  are  preferable  to  pots,  because  the 
latter  afford  such  a deep  root-run,  enough  soil 
only  to  just  cover  the  roots  should  be  given 
and  then  add  a small  quantity  every  week  or 
so  when  new  roots  are  running  about  the  sur 
face.  A third  mistake  is  in  not  making  the 
soil  sufficiently  firm.  At  planting-time  we 
ram  the  soil  as  firmly  as  possible  with  a heavy 
piece  of  wood.  This  tends  to  a short-jointed, 
hardened  growth.  Yet  another  error.  Many 
keep  the  plants  far  too  moist  at  the  roots 
Never  mind  if  the  leaves  flag  a little  during  the 
hot  parts  of  the  day,  they  will  be  all  right 
again  in  the  evening.  The  necessity  for  keeping 
the  plants  on  the  dry  side  is  to  get  them  to  pro 
duce  a truss  of  bloom  low  down.  When  these 
blooms  are  set  and  the  fruit  swelling,  water 
may  be  given  in  larger  quantity,  for  the  reason 
that  the  fruits  will  greatly  assist  in  preventing 
an  over-vigorous  growth.  Although  fire-heat 
is  needful  now,  and  beneficial  at  night  even 
through  the  summer,  the  atmosphere  must  not 
be  close.  Abundance  of  air  may  be  given  in 
favourable  weather.  H.  S.  L. 


331  .—A  Mushroom-bed. — There  has  been 
something  wrong  either  with  the  manure,  the 
spawn,  or  the  treatment.  Where  the  fault  lies 
it  is  impossible  to  say  without  more  information 
but  I am  afraid  the  case  looks  hopeless,  and 
spent  manure  is  of  little  value  for  making  up 
new  beds.  If  not  too  much  decayed  some  of  it 
may  be  used  to  mix  with  fresh  manure 
moderate  its  heat — say  about  a fourth  of  the 
bulk  of  the  bed  may  be  composed  of  the  old 
but  the  manure  taken  in  now  must 
very  fresh  to  carry  so  much  of  the  old  material 
— at  any  rate,  it  will  be  quite  useless  to  spawn 
the  old  bed  again  with  remaking.  Don’t  be 
disheartened  by  failure.  Try  again  ; you  will 
probably  succeed  next  time.  Think  the  matter 
out  with  the  view  of  discovering  where  the 
error  lays.  Perhaps  the  bed  was  too  hot  or  too 
cold  for  the  spawn  to  work  freely.  If  the  spawn 
was  bad  there  could  be  no  Mushrooms.  There 
must  be  a genial  temperature  of  80  degs.  or  so 
whilst  the  spawn  is  running.  If  it  rose  much 
higher  than  this  the  spawn  would  be  killed 
Skilled  Mushroom  growers  sometimes  fail  with 
a bed  from  some  cause  beyond  their  control 
may  be. — E.  H. 

Apparently  the  fault  lies  in  the  manure 

not  being  properly  prepared  before  inserting  the 
spawn.  If  it  was  allowed  to  become  excessively 
hot  after  the  spawn  was  planted,  the  mycelium 
would  be  destroyed.  It  is  useless  now 
attempt  to  grow  Mushrooms  in  manure  that  has 
been  laid  up  since  November.  Nothing  remains 


suggestion  you  must  w’atch  tlie  bed  regularly,  so 
as  to  utilise  all  the  heat,  and  put  in  the  spawn 
as  soon  as  the  former  declines  to  8.3  degs. — ■ 
J.  C.  C.  

TWO  GOOD  ONIONS. 

The  White  Lisbon  Onion,  which  is  illustrated, 
Droduces  a roundish,  more  or  less  flattened 
3ulb,  sometimes  irregular  in  shape,  3 inches  to 
4 inches  in  diameter  when  well  grown,  and  from 
about  2 inches  to  over  3 inches  thick,  and  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour.  The  flesh  is  not  very 
firm,  and,  although  it  ripens  rather  late,  this 
/ariety  does  not  keep  very  well.  It  is  most 
usually  sent  to  table  fresh  from  the  ground, 
even  in  the  south  of  France.  In  England  it  is 
growm  in  immense  quantities  for  use  while  quite 
young  and  hardly  formed,  the  bulbs  being 
scarcely  larger  than  a Walnut. 

The  White  Portugal  Onion  (see  illus- 
tration) has  a dull,  white,  medium-sized  bulb, 
ery  firm,  and  varying  from  2 inches  to  nearly 
3 inches  in  diameter.  It  is  not  so  mucli 
flattened  as  that  of  either  of  the  early  White 
Nocera,  or  the  early  Paris  Silver-skinned  Onion, 
and  is  also  somewhat  later  than  these  varieties, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  keeps  remarkably 
well.  In  this  respect  it  w’ill  bear  comparison 
with  the  good  yellow  or  red  varieties  of  Onions. 
It  is  notably  distinguished  from  the  white  var- 
ieties hitherto  described  by  two  outer  coats  of 


White  Portugal  Onion. 

the  bulb  being  firm  and  tough,  instead  of  being 
of  a delicate,  brittle,  and  almost  transparent 
texture.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  the 
bulbs  keep  better,  and  are  never  disfigured  by 
the  greenish  tinge  which  exposure  to  the  sun 
often  produces  on  the  bulb  of  the  very  early 
white  varieties  of  Onion. 


217.— Small  conservatory.— I <lo  not  tliink  Mari- 
chal  Niel  Rose  would  succeed  in  this  aspect ; hut  I am  sure 
the  Pink  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  would  do  well  if  the  hack 
wall  is  12  feet  or  15  feet  in  height,  and  if  the  border  is  along 
by  it.  I will  only  recommend  one  plant  put  in  next 
November,  adding  some  old  cow-manure  for  t’ne  roots. — 
P.  O.  U. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

training  plants  for  large  blooms. 

Tni.s  is  an  important  detail  in  the  cultivation  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  the  production  of  large 
exhibition  blooms,  and  one  thatisbut  imperfectly 
understood  by  many  amateur  cultivators.  A 
mistake  made  in  the  manij)ulation  of  the  young 
growths  just  at  a critical  period  means  the  loss 
of  a whole  season’s  labour.  As  a general  rule  it 
is  best  to  allow  varieties  to  assume  their  natural 
habit.  Ihe  growth  is  then  hardened,  and  all 
the  wants  of  the  plants  met  at  the  proper  time. 
'I’hey  are  not  stopped  at  once,  but  allowed  a free 
uninterrupted  growth  until  the  first  natural 
break,  which  sometimes  occurs  from  the  middle 
of  April  in  some  varieties,  and  until  the  middle 
of  May  in  others.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast 
line  ill  this  respect,  much  depending  upon  the 
maniiei’  in  n liicli  the  plants  ha\'e  been  tnanageil. 
If  they  were  raised  from  cuttings  inserted  late, 
the  first  break  will  in  this  case  be  later  than  those 
raised  from  cuttings  put  in  in  'the  month  of 
llecember.  Now  thatso  many  new  sorts  are  raised 
from  seed  the  habit  of  growth  has  improved  very 
much.  We  have  been  cjuite  able  to  dispense 
with  many  of  the  tall-growing  kinds  in  favour 
of  those  more  sturdy  inhabit,  which  is  a decided 
gam  in  every  respect,  and  especially  as  the 
blooms  have  not  deteriorated  in  point  of  quality. 
Ihe  first  break  is  the  result  of  the  formation 
of  a bloom-bud  in  the  point  of  the  leading  shoot. 
\\  hile  this  is  taking  place  a temporary  check 
in  the  growth  of  the  plant  takes  place  for  a few 
days.  Ihis  bud  causes  other  branches  to  start 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  below  the  point 
where  the  flower-bud  formed.  On  plants  of 
some  1 arieties  as  many  as  ten  additional  growths 
will  spring  from  the  main  stem,  and  a lesser 
number  from  other  varieties,  d’hese  would  all 
in  time  grow  and  produce  flowers;  but  the 
object  of  growing  the  plants  to  produce  large 
blooms  necessitates  that  the  number  of  growths 
on  each  plant  be  limited  to  three.  The  flower-bud 
must  be  rubbed  out,  and  three  of  the  strono^est 
shoots  selected.  These  must  be  securely  tied  to 
a stake  as  they  grow,  and  as  fast  as  side  branches 
are  produced  they  must  be  taken  off,  retaining 
only  the  three  shoots  selected  at  the  first 
break,  thus  concentrating  all  the  energy  of  the 
plant  into  three  shoots.  E.  Molyneux. 
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TROP^OLUM  8PECI08UM  AT  THE 
WINTER  GARDENS,  BOURNEMOUTH. 


Some  seven  years  since  I planted  Tropicolum 
speciosum  and  Muhlenbeckia  against  a west 
wall,  one  on  each  side  of  a Ihtmaston  Duchess 
l eal -tree.  J hat  year  the  Tropieoluin  grew 
about  4 feet  liigh,  lint  did  not  l>l<>om,  and  died 
down  in  the  autumn.  The  next  year  if,  came 
up  in  the  same  place,  ami  also  made  itsapiicar- 
ance  on  the  (itiier  side  of  the  Pear-trtics  amongst 
the  Muhlenbeckia.  Both  grew  to  about  5 feet, 
did  not  bloom,  Initonly  died  down  to  where  the 
-Muhlenbeckia  afforded  them  protection.  The 
lliitd  year  Ihe  stems  made  laferal  shoot.s  ahouf. 
d feet  from  the  ground,  grew  some  10  feet 
high,  and  were  in  blossom  in  the  first  week  in 
summer.  Since  the  second  year  the  stems  have 
become  permanent,  and  only  die  down  to  where 
the}’  are  prot(*eted,  making  lateral  slioots  earh’ 
in  the  spring  and  blooming  abundantly.  The 
Aluhlenbeckia  grows  so  strongly  that  I am 
obliged  to  cut  it  down  to  within  5 feet  of  the 
ground  to  prevent  its  smothering  the  Pear-tree, 
and  tliis  appears  to  determine  the  height 
of  the  permanent  stems  of  the  Tropaeolum. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  lateral 
shoots  9 inches  long  at  from  4 feet  to  5 
feet  from  the  ground  ; in  fact,  this  plant 
has  been  grown  all  the  winter,  although 
we  have  had  16  degs.  of  frost  and  very  cold 
"^**^^*  I may  mention  that  three  years  ago 
a shoot  came  up  6 feet  from  the  old  plant 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Midilenbeckia  and  grew 
4 feet,  but  as  it  had  no  protection  it  died  down, 
and  did  not  make  its  appearance  again,  also 
that  it  was  quite  by  accident  that  these  two 
plants  were  placed  near  each  other.  The  hahit 
of  Tropamlum  speciosum  is  to  die  down  in  the 
autumn,  and  as  it  has  no  crown  in  which  its 
thin  succulent  tubei's  are  united,  all  con- 
tinuity is  destroyed,  and  each  tuber  makes  an 
eflort  to  produce  a new  plant  in  the  spring, 
ihese  young  plants  are  verj^  feeble  when  they 
some  time  before  they  acquire 
sutficient  energy  to  grow  vigorously.  What  I 
wish  to  point  out  is  that  the  plant  has  changed 
its  habit  under  the  conditions  by  which  it  is 
sill  rounded.  The  stems  have  been  permanent 
tor  hve  jmars.  Continuity  has  been  maintained 
with  the  roots  ; the  stem  has  acquired  a more 
or  less  woody  consistency,  and  becomes  active 
yrectly  the  spring  begins.  Last  year  it  began 
to  bloom  the  first  week  in  June,  grew  about 
15  feet  high,  hung  in  festoons  of  flowers  and 
fruit  from  the  Pear-tree,  and  continued  in  blos- 
som till  the  end  of  October.  G.  JJ. 


Uie  plant  would  suffer  if  not  well  supplied. 
Heaths  should  never  be  given  liquid -manure  at 
any  time  ; it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  use  it  in 
the  clearest,  tliiiiiiest  form  occasionally,  without 
injury  to  their  hair-like  tender  roots,  but  the 
slightest  overdose  will  be  fatal,  and  this  risk  is 
best  ax  oidcd.  Rottingmay  be  done  in  September, 
gi\  iiig  a slight  shift  only  into  the  next  sized  pot. 
Have  well-laid  drainage,  and  a mixture  of 
hue  jieat,  silver  sand,  and  a little  turfy  loam, 
whicli  should  be  used  in  a moist  state  ami 
pressed  round  the  ball  of  roots,  without  injui’ing 
them,  as  firmly  and  tightly  as  possible.  Tim 
Heath  should  not  be  much'  watered  fora  feu 
days  after  pott  ing,  1 here  being  a daiigerof  rott  ing 
Hie  roots  before  they  take  hold  of  the  fresh  soil 
Before  frosts  set  in  the  Erica  should  be  taken 
under  coi  er  and  placed  in  the  bathroom  window 
or  in  the  tray  of  Moss  as  before,  and  .should  soon 
allow  Its  flower-buds,  which  will  open  earlier  or 
later,  according  to  the  amount  of  damp  and 
warmth  it  receives.  Duringsliarpfrost  it  should 
be  removed  from  near  the  window  and  placed  in  a 
sheltered  corner,  covered  with  one  or  two  liolit 
layers  of  newspaper.  If,  however,  the  bathroom 
pipes  can  be  kept  warm  it  will  be  quite  safe 
there,  this  being  an  excellent  position  for  room 
plants  on  frosty  nights.  Erica  Cavendishi  is  a 
beautiful  yellow  Heath,  easy  to  cultivate  on  the 
same  lines.  Erica  ventricosa  (of  which  there 
are  several  lovely  varieties  of  pink  tints)  is  also 
good,  as  well  as  E.  candidissima  (pure-white) 
and  many  others  which  will  be  found  in  the 
catalogues  of  our  leading  horticulturists. 

I.  L.  R. 

CARNATIONS  FOR  A ROOM. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  1 orter.  Stone  House,  Maidstone,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  wire  crocks  for  the  prevention  of 
worms  obtaining  ingress  to  the  roots  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, will  supply  you  with  them.  They 
are  very  cheap,  and  a sure  cure  for  the  trouble.  I E7nTTCi:i 

The  crocks  last  a number  of  years.  I lately  ® WINDOW  GARDENING, 

saw  some  that  had  been  in  use  seven  years,  and 
they  were  apparently  no  worse  than  when  first 
used.  The  crocks  are  made  of  finely-woven 
brass  wire,  which  prevents  corrosion,  which 
would  interfere  with  the  free  outlet  of  water.— 

E.  Molyneux. 


HEATHS  IN  A ROOM. 


208  — Treatment  of  Tritomas.  - 

Ihe  essential  thing  in  order  to  do  these  Well  is  a 
deep,  well-worked  soil,  from  which  excessive 
moisture  drains  away  freely.  Given  a site  well 
prepared  and  the  plants  planted,  they  may  be 
left  undisturbed  at  the  root  for  some  years,  as 
they  do  not  need  that  frequent  division  mid 
transplanting  which  many  things  require.  After 
they  have  flowered  they  should  not  be  cut  down 
to  the  ground,  as  the  great  tufts  of  leaves  are 
an  efficient  or  rather  helpful  protection  from 
win  ter  frost.  These,  combined  with  a dressing 
of  long  strawy  manure.  Bracken,  or  any  lioht 
litter,  will  assist  to  bring  them  safely  throuoh 
the  winter  if  severe  frosts  prevail  in  the  district. 
In  spring  the  old  leaves  may  be  cut  away  if  they 
are  dead,  and  a top-dressing  of  manure  then 
will  be  beneficial.  I believe  in  Holland  the 
large  Tritoma  growers  cut  all  the  leaves  off  in 
autumn,  and  practically  thatch  the  beds  to  pro- 
tect the  plants,  but  doubtless  frost  is  much  more 
severe  there  than  with  us.  One  hint  worthy  of 
observance  is  to  keep  the  crowns  6 inches  below 
the  surface  when  planting  Tritomas.  It  helps 
to  protect  them  materially.  After  having  lost 
a collection  of  these  plants  during  the  loim 
frost  of  1890-91,  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  wlm 
makes  a speciality  of  Tritomas,  informed  me  it 
was  often  a means  of  saving  them. A.  H. 


So  many  of  these  beautiful  plants  are  sold 
annually  in  our  streets  that  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  great  favourites,  yet  rarely  do  they 
survive  to  bloom  again,  although  they  require  no 
great  warmth  or  fire-heat.  Erica  hyemalis,  the 
pretty  pink-and-white  winter  Heath,  has  now 
ceased  to  bloom,  and  all  the  flowers  should  be 
picked  off  as  they  fade,  for  they  are  most 
exhausting  to  the  plant  if  allowed  to  form  seed 
The  long  sprays  of  foliage  at  the  top  of  the 
plants  should  be  shortened  to  within  3 inches  or 
4 inches  of  the  old  wood,  and  the  Heath  must 
not  be  neglected  in  the  matter  of  watering  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  though  it  will  need  most 
when  making  very  rapid  growth.  The  plant 
may  now  be  kept  warm  and  moist  to  induce  it  to 
throw  out  side-shoots,  and,  as  it  needs  a damp 
atmosphere,  it  does  best  if  placed  in  a bath 
room,  where  steam  from  hot  water  can  be 
supplied  to  the  air  by  turning  on  the  hot-water 
tap  once  or  twice  a day,  especially  doing  this 
the  last  thing  at  night.  If  a bath-room  be 
not  available  a tray  of  wet  Moss  placed 
'u  ^ will  be  a good  substitute, 

the  Heaths  being  raised  on  an  inverted  saucer 
above  the  water.  Here  it  should  stay  (in  a room 
without  gas  or  fire-heat)  until  the  beginning  of 
June,  wlun  the  Erica  should  be  put  on  a bed  of 
damp  athes,  in  the  open  air,  in  a shady  spot 
(such  as  under  the  shelter  of  a north  wall),  for 
the  summer.  Regular  watering  (enough  water 
being  given  each  time  to  run  through  the  pot) 
and  syringing,  or  watering  through  a rosed  pot, 
should  be  attended  to,  for  even  in  rainy  weather 


It  is  too  often  imagined  by  those  w'ho  have  not 
a garden  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  plentj'  of 
good  Carnations,  both  for  house  decoration  and 
for  cutting,  yet  there  are  few  plants  which 
succeed  better  under  pot  culture,  or  need  le.ss 
trouble  than  the  more  hardy  varieties  of  Carna- 
tions. Plants  can  be  obtained  at  this  time 
covered  with  shoots,  having  been  wintered  in  a 
cold  frame  in  pots,  and  given  a slight  shift  early 
in  the  year.  These  will  produce  a quantity  of 
bloom  if  grown  near  the  glass  in  a sunny 
window,  always  remembering  that  the  Carnation 
is  fairly  hardy,  and  requires  plenty  of  air  as  well 
as  light.  After  the  blossoms  are  over  all  the 
flower -stalks  should  be  cut  off  at  the  base,  and 
the  plants  can  be  placed  out-of-doors,  either  on 
the  leads  or  in  a window,  where,  however,  the 
roots  must  be  secured  from  the  effects  of’  hot 
sun  by  plunging  the  pots  in  a box  of  damp 
ashes  or  Moss.  Here  the  plants  can  rest  (after 
having  been  repotted  directly  after  flowering) 
until  severe  weather  threatens  (such  as  sharp 
frost  or  snow),  when  they  are  better  under 
shelter,  either  in  an  outhouse  or  iii  a 
room  without  fire-heat.  If  placed  in  a 
sunny  window  in  February  they  will 
quickly  begin  to  make  growth,  and  will  begin 
to  throw  up  their  flowering-spikes  in  April.  But 
they  must  not  be  forced  by  means  of  artificial 
heat,  and  will  do  better  without  a fire,  and  with 
plenty  of  air  daily.  They  may,  in  fact,  he 
grown  out-of-doors  all  the  year  round  in  a mild 
locality  if  the  pots  are  sunk  in  a bed  or  box  of 
ashes  (these  being  kept  dry  in  the  winter,  and 
moist  in  the  summer),  when  it  is  only  necessary 
to  lift  the  pots  when  the  buds  begin  to  open, 
and  after  washing  them  take  them  indoors  for 
room  decoration.  Some  of  the  best  varieties 
for  this  work  are  the  old  Crimson  Clove 
(deliciously  fragrant).  Tally-ho  (a  bright  scarlet 
flower),  Germania  (a  fine  yellow  Carnation), 
Mrs.  R.  Hole  (terra-cotta),  Mrs.  Muir  (pure 
white),  and  Raby  (a  large  handsome  bloom  of  a 
salmon-pink  shade).  Others  may  do  equally 
well  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the  winter-flower- 
ing section  of  Tree-Carnations,  as  many  of  these 
require  the  protection  of  glass  in  the  winter, 
and  are  not  so  hardy  in  their  constitutions. 
Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  can  be  grown  on  the  above 
plan,  and  will  do  well  if  kept  quite  free  from 
green-fly  when  brought  into  the  house. 

I.  L.  R. 

326.-Liquid-manure  for  plants.— Soot-water 
13  best  rn.ade  in  this  way  : Tie  up  a peck  of  soot  in  a ba" 
and  sink  it  in  a tub  of  water,  stirring  it  daily  with  a stick 
for  a week.  When  it  has  settled  place  a quart  of  the  soot- 
water  in  3 gallons  of  water,  and  give  the  latter  to  the 
plants  three  times  a week.  In  using  guano,  2 Ih.  will  be 
sufticient  for  a 40-gallon  barrel.  .Stir'it  up  well  with  a 
Birch-broom  before  using. — E.  H. 
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THE  BLUE  THRO  AT  WORT  (TRACHE- 
LIUM  CfERULEUM). 

The  illustration  that  aoconipaiiie.s  tliis  note 
shows  the  charming  beauty  of  the  Blue  Throat- 
wort  when  arranged  in  a vase  with  other  tilings. 

It  is  readily  raised  from  seeds  sown  about  now, 
or  from  cuttings  of  I he  lialf-ripeiied  shoots, 
whieli,  ifdibbkil  in  liglit  soil  in  a pot,  ami  gi\  cn 
I he  iirotcetion  of  a greenhouse,  M ill  root  readily. 

The  Traohelium  comes  from  I he  iMi'(literi  anean 
region,  and  belongs  to  the  Campanula  family. 

It  is  a free-branching  plant,  from  1 foot  to 2 feet 
in  height,  and  bears  in  the  smniner  months  bold  into 
( liister.s  ot  small  bluish  thnver.s,  Imt.  they  oai y in 
(■(iloiii'  arcording  t (I  the  i.irioty.  Ihifort  unately, 
it  is  not  a quite  hardy  plant  ; likes  a ilry  soil, 
and  is  pretty  on  warm  spots  in  old  rvalls,  or  for 
vases,  as  here  depicted.  It.  rei|uires  protection 
in  severe  rvint.er. 


FRUIT. 


2,59.— Centipedes.- - In  your  issue  just  to 
hand,  Repl^’  259,  reference  is  made  to  (,'eut  i[iedes 
destroying  young  plants, 
and  “ ,J.  C.  C.”  seems  to 
bo  doubtful  M'hat  is  re- 
ferred to  by  your  corres- 
pondent. The  insect  is 
known  to  some  of  us  as 
the  Millipede,  and  from 
my  own  personal  experi- 
ence is  most  destructive, 
in  my  case,  to  Pansies.  It 
locates  itself  and  brood  in 
a Pansy-bed,  and  will  take 
plant  after  plant  until  the 
whole  are  destroyed.  It 
appears  to  feed  on  the 
young  and  tender  roots, 

Avhich  it  tvill  clear  otT 
completely,  and,  of  course, 
the  plant  is  spoilt.  I 
have  lost  hundreds  in  this 
way,  until  I found  out  the 
cause.  The  only  remedy 
I have  found  is  to  watch 
the  plants,  and  if  they 
droop  turn  them  out  and 
destroy  the  enemy,  which 
will  be  found  very  com- 
fortably settled  amongst 
the  roots.  Many  give 
wireworm  credit  for  tliese 
depredations,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  M'ire\vorm 
is  a different  thing  alto- 
gether. While  wireworm 
has  no  legs,  this  creature 
has  a “thousand  legs,” 
which  is  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  name  given  to 
it.  It  increases  and 
spreads  itself  with  great 
rapidity,  and  if  not  taken 
in  hand  promptly  will 
soon  find  its  way  to  all 
your  Pansies,  whatever 
may  be  the  extent  of  your 
beds.  The  pest  is  gene- 
rally introduced  in  old 
turf  and  dry,  rotten 
man  ure.  — Fran  k Pa  rk  es. 

210. — Improving  a 
garden.  — Trenching 
the  ground  18  inches  or  2 
feet  deep,  so  as  to  bring 
the  bottom  soil  to  the  top, 

i.s  the  cheapest  way  of  improving  the  soil  in 
your  garden.  You  will  understand  that  if  you 
tiring  9 inches  or  1 foot  of  the  bottom  earth  to 
the  surface,  you  will  be  bringing  unexhausted 
material  within  the  reach  of  any  crop  you  may 
plant  or  sow  in  it.  I am  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  lower  stratum  is  not  composed  of  clay, 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  bring  to  the  surface. 
In  that  case  you  must  do  what  j'ou  can  to  im- 
prove the  top  soil  by  dressing  it  with  lime  and 
charred  refuse.  Trenching  is,  however,  the 
better  plan.  This  is  done  by  taking  out  a 
trench  at  one  end  2 feet  wide  and  the  same  in 
depth,  and  wheeling  it  to  the  opposite  side  ; 
then  take  off  the  top  spit  and  place  in  the 
I bottom,  and  the  bottom  layer  on  the  top  of  that. 

I Work  through  the  piece  in  this  waj',  and  you 
I will  find  the  condition  of  your  crops  wonderfully 
improved.  If  you  cannot  do  anything  else,  give 
! a good  dressing  of  freshly  slaked  lime,  and 
I lightly  fork  it  in  in  dry  weather. — J.  C.  G. 


REG  RAFTING  ORCHARD  TREES. 

As  an  aid  to  the  productiveness  and  more 
general  improvement  of  our  oi'chard.s,  whieh  ai  c 
|ii'ov  ('I'biall y in  a nioi’C  <ir  Ic.ss  neglected  con- 
dition, .some  information  on  the.  method  and 
uliliiy  of  regi-afting  may  be  useful,  cspceially 
to  those  who  wish  to  I urn  their  attention  to  the 
growth  of  our  ne.ire  profitable  kinds  of  pot 
fruit  instead  of  converting  the  whole  produce 
eider.  Guitaide  trees  for  legrafting  .ue 
those  in  fanly  I hnviiig' I’ondil  lOn,  but  wliirh  clo 
not  bear  or  only  produce  trnil.  of  iideiior 
(.[uality.  Anyone,  experienced  in  the  matter  can 
tell  at  a glance  whether  a tree  is  likely  to  pay 
for  regrafting  fiom  the  sliapie,  age,  growth,  and 
evenness  of  the  wood.  As  a rule  it.  is  not.  wise 
to  head  down  trees  with  large  or  knotty  limbs, 
lia\-ing  all  I he  liearing  .sprays  at.  the  end.  But. 
crab  and  kernel  trees,  that  is,  trees  from  the  pip 
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which  have  never  been  grafted,  will  generally 
do  even  if  old.  Of  coiu-se,  the  Blenheim  Apple, 
although  it  may  be  unproductive  for  the  first 
20  years,  should  never  be  headed,  as  it  will 
ultimately  be  profitable  under  proper  manage- 
ment. Also,  as  sour  kinds  are  more  or  less  in 
demand  for  jam-making,  it  is  not  wdse  to  be  too 
hasty  in  condemning  a tree.  I had  intended 
regrafting  one  which  was  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive for  some  time,  but  last  season  the  crop 
of  fruit  was  9 cwt.  We  may  be  satisfied  with 
over  £1  worth  of  fruit  from  a tree  even  if 
only  once  in  two  or  three  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  I have  had,  from  a formerly 
useless  tree,  1 cwt.  10  lb.  of  Lord  Suffield 
(sold  at  £1  per  cwt.)  the  fourth  year  after 
regrafting.  Trees  may  be  headed  down 
in  hard  and  frosty  weather,  which  is 
favourable  for  the  work,  or  before  grafting 
commences.  I have  had  this  done  in  May, 
when  the  leaves  are  appearing,  with  as  good,  if 


not  better,  results  than  earlier.  But  on  the 
whole  it  is  advisable  to  take  the  heads  oil' early 
and  have  the  wood  cleared  away,  especially 
where  much  has  to  be  done,  or  (judging  from  my 
own  experience),  owing  to  the  great  push  of  work 
in  April  and  May,  the  grafting  would  probably 
be  neglcetcil  or  postponed.  When  done  early 
Ihobnumhes  should  liaxc  another  inch  or  two 
taken  otl  at  grafting-time  to  ensure  fresh,  sappy 
bark.  The  object  being  a large  head  in  a short 
time,  coinincnce  by  sawing  oil  the  lower  branches 
a good  distance  from  the  trunk,  alw'ays  cutting 
first  on  the  under  side  of  a bough  to  pire\enl 
spltltiiig,  anti  remove  I he  head  with  a view  Gi 
inserting  (he  graft.s  al.  fairly  ef|iial  distance.s, 
from  tifTv  ti)  109  on  a large  tree.  1 ineferwood 
from  1 inch  to  3 inches  in  diameter,  the  former 
taking  one  or  two  grafts,  the  latter  three  or 
four.  ° It  is  easy  to  thin  out  aftevwanls  if  le- 
qiii.site,  but  of  little  use  attempting  to  patch  up 
liy  insei'ting  grafts  another  sea.son. 

Rl’.t iR vrTlNi!  is  a .simple  operation  as  now  per- 
formed. 1 have  put  in 
thousands  witli  onlj’  a com- 
mon pocket-knife.  Ihe 
oranch  being  sawn  off  at  a 
smooth  part  free  from 
knots,  &c.,  pare  away  the 
I'ougli  edge  of  bark,  then 
cut  one  or  more  slits 
(according  to  the  size  of 
stock)  through  the  bark  2 
inches  down,  open  slightly 
at  top  ; now  take  the  graft, 
make  a clean  smooth  cut  of 
1 h inches,  slightly  pare  the 
green  outerbark  from  lower 
edge  and  insert  firmly,  tying 
on  with  moist  raffia,  d'he 
pait  inserted  should  con- 
tain no  bud  or  unevenness 
to  prevent  perfect  fit  of 
bark  to  bark,  and  the  grafts 
should  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  allow'  two  buds 
above  the  clay.  The  low'er 
part  of  graft  inserted  in 
soil  will  be  brow'n  ; this 
must  be  cut  away.  With 
a little  practice  300  grafts 
maj'  be  successfully  put  on 
in  the  day,  while  any  care- 
ful handy  w’orkman  will 
soon  learn  to  manipulate 
and  apply  the  clay,  w'hich 
should  be  done  at  once  and 
a piece  of  raffia  also  twdsted 
three  or  four  times  round 
it  and  tied.  We  used  to 
be  troubled  with  the  wind 
blowing  out  the  grafts  in 
summer,  especially  wdien 
the  growth  was  strong,  but 
a tie  round  the  clay  pre- 
vents this  and  keeps  all 
firm.  The  clay  will  do  no 
harm  if  left  on  till  the 
following  winter,  when  it 
must  be  cleared  well  away, 
with  any  Moss,  loose  bark, 
or  shoots  growing  on  the 
original  wood.  This  should 
be  attended  to  every 
season,  and  a spraying  with 
liquid  lime  before  the  buds 
burst  will  be  very  bene- 
ficial, tending  to  clean  growth  and  freedom  from 
insect  pests. 

As  TO  VARIETIES  iiiost  Suitable  for  regrafting, 
the  large  early  kinds  are  the  most  profitable. 
They  realise  about  double  the  price,  meet  with 
no  foreign  competition,  and  by  the  earlj'  harvest- 
ing there  is  not  only  less  risk  from  gales,  but 
the  trees  liave  more  time  to  recuperate  their 
bearing  vigour  for  the  next  season,  while  the 
fruit  is  out  of  the  way  before  the  bulk  of  our 
orchard  produce  requires  attention.  My 
favourite  is  Lord  Suffield  (though  it  may  not 
be  equally  suitable  to  all  soils  and  situations), 
and  I annually  insert  all  available  grafts  of 


this  variety, 
there  is 


It  is  particularly  suitable  where 
limited  head-room,  as  frequently 
happens  in  regrafting  a tree  here  and  there  in  a 
crowded  orchard.  Some  object  to  these  early 
prolific  varieties  on  account  of  their  tendency 
to  become  exhausted  sooner  than  other  kinds, 
but  in  my  opinion  it  is  simply  a matter  of 
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feeding.  It  stands  to  reason  tliat  a variety  like 
Sutiield,  with  limited  head  growth,  and,  con- 
sequently, liTiiited  root-run,  will  exhaust  the 
available  soil  througli  constant  bearing  earlier 
than  a shy-bearing  kind  with  extended  root- 
run,  unless  the  former  is  well  fed  with  the 


necessary  fertilisers  for  fruit  production  in 
the  way  of  potash  and  phosphates.  Echlin- 
ville  Seedling  is  good  all  round  for  young 
r old  stocks,  and  requires  room.  Dumelow’s 
Seedling,  a valuable  late  variety,  is  a strong 
grower,  soon  making  a fine  head.  King  of  the 
Eippins  is  a favourite  in  the  market,  and  should 
be  largely  grown.  Tliis  .4pple  realised  with  me 
in  1890  up  to  32s.  per  cu't. , and  last  year  to  18s. 
per  cwt.  It  pays  well  (as,  in  fact,  will  all  good 
fruit)  for  extra  manuring  and  cultivation  to 
ensure  size  and  colour.  Never  put  a weak- 
growing  kind  on  to  a large  .stock  or  tree.  We 
have  not  much  choice  in  really  good  early 
dessert  Apples  in  this  respect,  most  of  them 
being  comparatively  weak  growers.  Red  Astra- 
chan  is  strong,  first-class  for  market,  but  rather 
shy  in  bearing.  Half-a-dozen  kinds  are  better 
than  a quantity.  In  some  orchards  of  pot  fruit 
we  will  scarcely  find  half-a-dozen  trees  of  the 
same  sort.  This  is  where  the  Americans  are 
beating  us.  In  grafting  keep  the  varieties  as 
much  as  possible  together.  It  saves  time  in 
harv'esting.  Grafts  should  be  cut  this  month 
or  next  and  inserted  half  their  length  in  the  soil 
in  a shady  place.  Strong  shoots  of  the  former- 
year’s  growth  are  always  to  be  preferred. 

Pe.vr-trees,  if  sound  and  not  too  old,  may 
also  be  grafted.  In  Pears  we  have  a choice  of 
a great  variety,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
kind  is  the  most  profitable.  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gres,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess 
are  large,  good,  and  strong  growers.  Unprofit- 
able trees  against  a wall  can  be  sometimes  re- 
grafted to  advantage.  Plenty  of  grafts  should 
be  inserted,  and  if  headed  back  judiciously, 
the  wall  will  be  covered  in  three  or  four  years. 
Nothing  pays  better  for  wall  protection  than  a 
good  Pear,  and  all  available  space  should  be 
utilised. 

Fob  a southern  aspect  say  Jargonelle, 
and  for  east  and  we,st  the  three  kinds  men- 
tioned above.  A good  proportion  of  potash  in 
the  soil,  either  natural  or  applied,  is  essential 
for  the  successful  growth  of  Pears.  Plum- 
stocks  of,  say,  l-insh  diameter  may  be  grafted 
in  the  same  way  as  Apples.  Wild  Plum-stocks 
will  occasionally  be  found  growing  in  the 
hedges.  When  the  hedge  is  pleached  or 
cropped,  these  should  be  marked,  headed 
back,  and  grafted  with  Victoria  or  Czar — the 
two  most  profitable  Plums  in  cultivation.  I 
have  just  marked  twenty-five  stocks  in  a hedge 
for  this  purpose.  February  and  March  are  the 
months  for  grafting  Plums,  Pears  follow  next, 
and  Apples  in  April  up  to  the  middle  of  May. 
The  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  orchards 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  unfair  conditions 
and  retrogressive  influence  of  the  land  laws  ; 
in  fact,  this  is  more  or  less  the  root  of  our 
agricultural  depression  generally.  Tenants,  on 
quitting,  ought  to  be,  and  will  be  before  long, 
compensated  for  any  increase  in  value  to  their 
holdings  which  may  accrue  from  the  regrafting 


of  orchard-trees  with  more  profitable  varieties 
as  well  as  other  improvements,  when  there  is 
every  facility  for  purchasing  land  in  small 
quantities  at  a reasonaljle  price,  and  the  tenant, 
even  of  a cottage,  can  secure  full  compensation 
for  all  improvements.  When  village  life  is  made 
more  attractive  by  local 
powers  of  administration, 
and  1)}'  the  creation  in  large 
numbers  of  fruitful  and 
j)rofitable  small  holdings, 
then  we  may  expect  to 
hear  less  of  the  unem- 
])loyed  and  consequently' 
degraded  condition  of  the 
masses  in  our  large  cities. 

B. 


PROTECTING  FRUIT- 
TREES. 

There  is  no  necessity  for 
going  to  a great  expense 
in  purchasing  protecting 
material,  though  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  might 
well  be  made  in  favour  of 
Apricots.  Very  few  suc- 
ceed in  growing  this  very 
delicious  fruit  satisfactorily 
wholly  under  glass,  but 
where  the  soil  and  locality 
are  favourable,  Apricots 
pay  well  for  being  pro- 
tected by  glazed  copings  and  blinds.  I will 
go  further,  and  assert  that  with  the  aid  of 
these  it  would  be  possible  in  some  instances  to 
grow  Apricots  successfully  where  without  them 
they  had  previously  failed.  I find  that  not  only 
are  the  copings  and  blinds  of  the  greatest  assis- 
tance in  saving  the  buds,  flowers,  or  small  fruit, 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  all  come  to  grief  at 
times,  but  they  also  serve  to  forward  the  crops 
and  to  favour  an  early  ripening  of  the  wood. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  immediately  under 
glass,  or  say  to  a distance  of  3 feet  down  the 
wall.  I have  seen  the  wood  on  this  glass- 
protected  part  of  the  trees  full  of  flower-buds, 
a straight  line  marking  how  far  it  was 
influenced  by  the  coping,  while  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tree  very  few  buds 
had  formed.  This  may  point  to  the 
need  of  wall  cases  rather  than  copings 
only,  but  I do  not  wish  to  have  these, 
being  fully  persuaded  that  the  copings 
and  blinds  best  meet  the  case.  When 
a wall  has  been  well  covered  with 
Plum-trees,  this  also  would  pay  for 
protecting  with  a glazed  coping  and 
blinds,  or  the  latter  with  a broad 
coping  only,  a complete  failure  being 
then  guarded  against.  More  often  than 
not  poles  and  doubled  or  trebled  fish- 
nets are  all  that  can  be  afforded  Plum- 
trees,  and  this  is  frequently  all  the 
protection  necessary.  Peach  and 
Nectarine-trees,  again,  are  seldom  so 
well  protected  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

If  there  is  abundance  of  fruit-buds  it 
is  really  astonishing  how  severe  a trial 
some  at  least  of  these  will  stand.  All 
the  earliest  to  open,  or  it  may  be  all 
that  are  most  favourably  placed  as  far 
as  the  fruit  is  concerned,  are  some- 
times killed  by  frosts,  and  yet  plenty 
be  left  to  give  a good  crop.  Board 
copings,  poles,  and  fish-nets  doubled, 
hung  slackly,  are  generally  used  to 
protect  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees,  but 
they  are  scarcely  sufficient.  Instead  of 
fish-nets,  good  Frigi-domo,  cotton  or 
canvas  blinds  reaching  down  to  within 
18  inches  of  the  ground  ought  to  be 
afforded.  These  may  either  be  made 
about  6 feet  wide  and  furnished  with 
rings  for  running  on  wires  strained 
respectively  under  a 9-inch  or  rather 
wide  board  coping,  and  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  2 feet  from  the  wall, 
or  they  may  be  attached  to  rollers  and 
drawn  up  and  down  with  the  aid  of 
lines  and  pulleys  as  required — the 
last-named  being  perhaps  the  best  method. 
In  either  case  the  severest  spring  frosts  ever 
experienced  during  the  flowering  period  of 
Peaches  will  be  warded  off,  these  blinds  being 
even  more  effective  than  a glazed  covering 
or  wall  case,  unless  the  latter  is  in  addition 


either  heated  or  furnished  with  blinds.  There 
is  yet  another  point  to  be  noted  in  favour  of 
blinds  for  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees.  Those 
who  are  respo7isible  should  not  be  content  to 
cover  the  trees  when  only  severe  frosts  are 
anticipated,  but  ought  to  have  the  coverings 
run  down  or  opened  out  every  evening  up  till 
June.  If  not  too  dense  they  might  well  be  left 
over  the  trees  when  extra  cold  easterly  winds 
are  prevailing,  and  thus  protected  the  fruit 
makes  better  progress,  tlie  young  leaves  are  less 
liable  to  be  badly  blistered , and  an  early  and  strong 
growth  of  bearing  wood  is  the  result.  In  very  many 
instances  no  young  shoots  worthy  of  the  name 
are  formed  till  nearly  midsummer,  and  I need 
hardly  add  that  these  have  but  a poor  chance  of 
ripening  properly.  It  is  not  often  that  Pears 
are  well  protected  from  spring  frosts,  but  they 
very  frequently  stand  in  need  of  such  attention. 
Last  season  they  flowered  grandly,  and  in  some 
few  instances  set  good  crops,  but  nearly  all 
were  sooner  or  later  badly  crippled  by  frosts, 
fruit  near  the  size  of  marbles  being  destroyed. 
Fish  nets  hung  slackly  were  not  sufficient  pro- 
tection, though  a similar  covering  has  very  fre- 
quently done  good  service.  If  in  a position  to 
do  so,  I would  furnish  some  of  the  best  of  the 
wall-trees  with  broad  copings  and  blinds,  being 
of  opinion  that  with  one  season  and  another  they 
would  pay  well  for  the  outlay  and  extra  trouble 
taken  with  them.  I. 

THE  MIGNONETTE  PEACH. 

This  Peach  (see  illustration),  which  was  raised 
from  seed  at  least  thirty  years  ago,  has  been 
always  rare  in  cultivation,  but  it  is  one  of  those 
kinds  of  good  quality  and  small  size  that  should 
be  grown  by  amateurs.  The  name,  “Mignon- 
ette,” indicative  of  the  small  size  of  the  fruit,  has 
been  appropriately  given  to  this  variety,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  smallest  of  all  known 
Peaches.  The  tree  is  of  moderately  vigorous 
growth,  with  somewhat  slender  branches.  The 
fruit  is  almost  spherical  in  shape,  about 
li  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  skin  is  covered 
with  short,  dark,  red,  greyish  down,  and  having 
a mealy  appearance  on  the  part  which  is  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  of  a dull  white  or 


slightly  tinged  with  pink  colour  on  the  part 
which  is  more  or  less  in  the  shade. 

301.— Vine  bleeding.— Wipe  the  wound  quite  dry, 
and  dress  it  with  painter's  knotting;  or  purchase  a small 
bottle  of  Thompson’s  Stiptic,  which  can  be  ohtainel  from 
your  seedsman.— E.  H. 


Glass  coping  as  protection  for  fruit-trees  in  bloom. 


Peach  “Mignonette.” 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND  PINE  (ARAUCARIA 
EXCELSA). 

I AM  ill  iccei{)t  of  ii  blanch  of  this  useful  plant 
fioin  “ jM.  O.  'I'.,”  asking  for  its  name  and  how 
to  grow  it  ? The  first  question  is  answered  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  the  other  Avill  be 
lower  down.  Araiicaiias  are  a genus  of  Coni- 
fers, which  comprise  many  species  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  one  named  excelsa  is  the 
mosli  useful  for  either  rnnservatory  or  deroratire 
work  Avlien  well  grou  n and  not  damaged.  It 
torm.s  a lieautiful  symmetrioal  specimen,  and  in 
a young  state  is  very  useful  for  table  and  all 
indoor  decoration,  forming  especially  a tine 
subject  for  a specimen  window-plant,  Avhere  it 
does  veil.  The  Araucarias  arc  always  mo.st 
useful  for  this  kind  of  decoration,  as  it  is  not  a 
rank  grower,  and  when  one  once  becomes  pos- 
se.ssed  of  plants  they  will  last  for  years,  and  are 
equally  as  useful  in  winter  as  in  summer.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  flowering  and  other  plants, 
which  require  to  be  replenished  each 
season.  When  this  Araucaria  attains 
its  full  height  (it  has  been  known  to 
reach  140  feet  or  150  feet),  the  branches 
are  verticillate  and  pendulous,  and  the 
leaves  are  of  bright-green  colour.  This 
Norfolk  Island  Pine,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  is  obtained  by  cuttings  as  well  ' 

as  from  seed  ; but  I think  from  the 
latter  the  majority  of  plants  are  raised, 
as  they  are  then  more  handsome  and  A 

perfect  than  when  increased  from  cut- 
tings.  They  should  not  be  overpotted, 
but  the  drainage  must  be  thoroughly 
seen  to,  otherwise  the  leaves  will  become 
yellow,  and  the  lower  branches  drop  off,  which 
will  make  them  very  unsightly  in  appearance. 
They  will  then  never  recover  their  beautiful 
natural  shape.  I would  advise  “ M.  0.  T.” 
that  if  his  plants  are  already  in  this  state  to 
throw  them  away  at  once  and  purchase  new 
ones,  which  may  be  procured  from  many  nur- 
serymen or  market  growers.  Good  soil  should 
be  used  ; fibrous  loam  ndxed  with  some  sharp 
sand  is  most  suitable  for  them.  They  require 
very  little  heat,  and  when  not  in  the  hall  or 
being  used  for  other  indoor  decorations,  the 
conservatory  is  the  best  place  to  grow  them  in 
during  the  winter,  and  during  the  summer  they 
may  be  used  in  the  sub-tropical  garden  if 
required.  There  are  many  other  species  known 
in  cultivation,  but  space  will  not  permit  me  to 
describe  them  just  at  present.  J.  J. 


304. — Eucalyptus. — Much  depends  upon 
your  locality.  If  situated  in  any  of  tlie  more 
southern  countries,  and  especially  if  near  the 
.sea,  and  on  light  warm  soil,  the  plantmay  survive 
for  several  years  ; but  you  must  remember  that 
our  winters  are  very  uncertain,  and  that  even  in 
Devonshire,  Jersey,  &c.,  this  and  other  not 
thoroughly  hardy  subjects  were  cut  down  com- 
pletely last  winter.  Sooner  or  later  the  plant 
is  sure  to  receive  its  death-blow. — B.  C.  R. 

In  sheltered  corners  in  South  Devon  the 

Eucalyptus  attains  to  the  height  of  30  feet  or 
more  in  the  open,  but  I believe  except  in  Corn- 
wall there  is  no  other  place  in  England  where 
it  will  stand  for  many  years  the  severity  of  an 
English  winter.  You  do  not,  however,  give 
any  idea  where  you  write  from,  so  that  one 
cannot  really  advise  you. — J.  C.  C. 

The  specie.^  is  not  given.  ]f  Eucalyptus  globulus 

it  would  not  live  through  a severe  winter  in  the  open  air, 
hut  it  might  survive  a mild  winter  in  a sheltered  place.— 
E.  H. 

253. — Lilac  not  flowering’.  — I had  a Lilac-tree 
some  8 years  or  9 years  old  which  never  Howered,  and  as  it 
was  in  a somewhat  shady  spot  one  autumn  1 moved  it  to 
where  it  got  much  sun  and  the  following  spring  pruned  it 
rather  closely.  1 gave  it  a mulching  of  manure  and  the 
next  spring  it  flowered  profusely  a.al  has  done  so  ever 
since.  As  soon  as  it  has  done  blooming  I do  what  thin- 
ning out  and  pruning  is  required.— E.  W.  C. 

287. — Cutting  Portugal  Laurels.  — If  the 
Portugal  Laurels  only  require  a little  pruning  to  put  them 
into  shape  the  work  may  be  done  now,  hut  if  they  are 
naked  at  the  bottom  and  require  to  be  cut  hard  back  the 
best  the  best  time  is  early  in  March  just  as  the  sap  is 
rising.  It  will  be  better  to  cut  now  than  in  autumn,  as 
exposure  to  hard  frost  when  denuded  of  foliage  often  kills 
them.— E.  H. 

From  now  until  the  end  of  June  is  the  best  time  to 

prupie  or  cut  back  the  above,  as  also  most  other  kinds  of 
evergreens.  They  should  not  be  cut  to  any  extent  in  the 
autumn,  or  they  era  liable  to  die  back.— B.  C.  R. 


VARIETIES  OF  HAWTHORN. 

A FEW  of  the  Thorns  are  familiar  trees  in  most 
gardens,  and  very  valuable  ornaments  they  are, 
but  the  genus,  numbering  over  fifty  species,  is 
not  nearly  so  well  represented  as  it  should  be. 
Some  of  tile  most  beautiful  kinds  are  seldom  seen 
outside  botanical  gardens.  Almost  every  Thorn 
is  hardy  in  English  gardens  ; some  are  remark- 
able for  their  flowers,  others  for  their  ornamental 
fruits,  while  in  a few  the  habit  of  growth  renders 
them  most  important  to  the  landscape  gardener. 
The  commonest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  Thorns  is  the  common  (\  Oxyarantha, 
the  native  Hawtliorn  or  Whitetliorn.  The 
tyjiical  white  kind  is  lovely  enough,  but  being 
so  common  everywhere  its  varieties  are  most 
important.  We  have  now  every  gradation  of 
tint  in  the  Ha.wthorn  from  the  deepest  crimson, 
tJirough  pinks  and  carmines,  to  the  snowy  ■white- 
ness of  the  double  sort.  Everyone  now  knows 
Paul’s  Double  Scarlet,  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
all,  a tree  that  glows  with  rich  crimson  during 
the  fortnight  it  is  in  bloom.  Then  there  are 
the  double  pink,  double  white,  the  single  scarlet 


Variety  of  Conunon  Hawthorn  (Crataegus  Oxyacantha 
semperfloreiis). 

(punicea),  rose  (carminata  or  rosea),  and  various 
others.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  remarkable 
for  their  growth,  like  the  graceful  pendula, 
others  have  foliage  different  from  that  of  the 
type,  and  a few  differ  as  regards  their  fruits,  there 
being  yellow-berried  as  well  as  white-berried 
varieties.  Altogether  our  native  Hawthorn  is 
one  of  the  most  important  trees  in  our  gardens. 
The  variety,  semperflorens  (figured),  is  a dwarf, 
much  branched  bush,  which  early  in  the  season 
is  profusely  studded  with  corymbs  of  pure-white 
flowers.  Unless  parched  up  during  the  summer, 
a scattered  succession  of  bloom  will  be  main- 
tained for  a considerable  time.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  find  both  ripe  fruit  and  flowers  on 
the  same  plant.  It  blooms  very  freely  when 
small,  and  is  of  Continental  origin.  The  list 
of  other  species  deserving  of  attention  in 
private  gardens  is  long  ; a selection  of  the 
very  best  would  include  the  following : The 
Cockspur  Thorn  (C.  Crus-galli)  from  North 
America,  usually  seen  about  10  feet  in  height, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  growth, 
particularly  that  of  the  variety  pyracanthifolia. 
In  this  the  branches  spread  out  horizontally  like 


a table,  and  the  older  the  tree  becomes  the  more 
pronounced  the  table-like  growth.  There  are 
other  distinct  sorts  of  the  Cockspur  Thorn,  sucli 
as  nana,  linearis,  ovalifolia,  and  prunifolia,  all 
of  wliich  ai’c  procurable  from  nurseries.  The 
Scarlet-fruited  ’I’horn,  also  North  American,  is 
beautiful  botli  when  covered  with  white  bloom 
in  early  summer  or  with  scarlet  fruits  in  autumn. 
The  'I'ansy-leaved  Thorn  (C.  tanacetifolia)  is 
very  handsome  in  foliage.  It  may  also  be 
recognised  by  its  cut  leaves  of  a whitish  hue, 
and  by  its  being  one  of  the  latest  of  all  Thorns 
to  flower.  Three  A ery  fine  species  in  fruit  are 
C.  Azarolus,  Arouia,  and  orientalis,  all  natis’es 
of  the  Levant,  and,  therefore,  not  quite  so  suit- 
able for  general  cultivation  in  this  country  as 
the  more  hardy  kinds.  But  they  arc  so  beauti- 
ful in  autumn,  with  tlieir  fruits  as  big  as  Hazel- 
nuts, and  ooloured  either  scarlet  or  gold,  tliat 
they  deserve  the  attention  of  the  tasteful  plante) . 
One  specimen  of  either  of  these  on  a lawn  would 
be  quite  sufficient  in  a small  garden,  as  they  are 
of  spreading  growth  and  grow  in  good  soils  quite 
15  feet  or  20  feet  high.  The  Washington  Thorn 
(C.  cordata)  has  the  merit  of  flowering  when  all 
the  others  are  past  ; hence  its  A'alue.  C.  glan- 
dulosa,  also  known  as  C.  flava,  has  yellow  fruits. 
C.  Douglasi  has  dark  purple  haws,  and  those  of 
C.  melanocarpa  and  C.  nigra  are  black.  The 
Pyracanth  (C.  Pyracantha),  so  common  as  a wall 
climber,  is  a general  favourite  because  of  its 
profuse  crop  of  orange-scarlet  berries  and 
luxuriant  ex'ergreen  foliage.  It  is  suitable  also 
for  planting  in  the  open,  and  some  beautiful 
effects  may  be  made  by  making  the  spreading 
and  trailing  growth  of  the  Pyracantha  serve  as  a 
margin  to  groups  of  taller  Thorns,  or  other  small 
trees.  The  variety  Ljelandi  fruits  more  freely 
than  the  common  Pyracantha  Avhen  planted  as  a 
bush.  Tlie  hardy  Inoriis  are  suitable  for  neai  ly 
all  kinds  of  soils,  flourishing  with  equal  vigour 
in  light  as  in  heavy  soils,  while  the  majority  are 
quite  at  home  on  chalk. 


328.— Treatment  of  Wellingtonias.— 

The  shallow  soil  over  the  rock  is  no  doubt  the 
causeof  the  lower  branches  dying  back,  especially 
after  such  a dry  season  as  that  experienced  last 
year.  Where  the  soil  is  “ thin  ” and  unsuited 
to  the  wants  of  this  tree  the  lower  branches 
invariably  die  back  ; nothing  will  prevent  their 
doing  so.  Instead  of  placing  manure  close  to 
the  stems,  lightly  fork  it  into  the  soil  6 feet  to 
10  feet  away  from  the  stem.  Nothing  is  better 
than  stable-manure  half  decayed.  If  a mulching 
of  manure  4 inches  thick  could  be  laid  on  the 
surface  much  benefit  would  be  derived  from  its 
use. — S.  P. 

I have  no  doubt  but  what  the  roots  of 

the  trees  have  come  into  contact  with  the  rocks 
lieneath  them.  I had  a similar  experience  some 
years  ago,  and  as  the  rocks  run  in  veins,  the 
condition  of  the  trees  was  not  at  all  uniform. 
Those  that  had  reached  the  rocks  grew  very 
indifferently,  while  the  others  made  satisfactory 
progress.  The  latter  were,  however,  dealt 
with  in  good  time,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  had  practically  recovered.  Each 
tree  that  required  it  had  two  cartloads  of  equal 
parts  manure  and  soil  given  it.  It  was  spread 
over  the  roots  as  far  out  as  the  branches  ex- 
tended, and  every  third  year  the  application 
was  repeated.  It  is  of  but  little  use  to  put  any- 
thing close  round  the  boles  of  the  trees.  To 
reach  the  largest  number  of  roots  you  must  get 
further  out.  Nor  is  it  of  much  use  to  lay  on  a 
barrow-load  or  two.  A thickness  of  6 inches  at 
least  must  be  given  if  it  is  to  do  any  permanent 
good.— J.  C.  C. 

Spiraea  Thunbergl.- This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
flowering  of  the  Spinoas,  and  is  worth  a place  in  anv 
shrubbery,  or  even  herbaceous  border,  where  its  small 
pure-white  blossoms  could  be  seen  to  advantage.  The 
habit  of  growth  is  bushy,  therefore  not  occupying  much 
space,  which  is  a gain  In  small  gardens,  or  even  in  large 
ones  where  larjte  collections  of  hardy  shrubs  and  perennial 
plants  are  cultivated. — E.  M.  S. 

293. — Pruning  Arbor-vltse. — The  Ar'  or-vitse  may 
be  pruned  now. — E.  H. 

No  time  is  better  for  pruning  Evergreens  than  now', 

but  it  must  be  done  at  once.  If  the  tree  has  got  much 
beyond  its  bounds  cut  it  hard  back  to  induce  it  to  grow 
into  a more  dense  bush. — S.  P. 

288.  — Propagating  Suonymus.  — Euonymus 
argenteus  is  usually  projiagaterl  under  glass.  They  w ill 
strike  in  a cold  frame  in  sandy  soil  kept  close.  They  will 
root  more  rapidly  if  a little  heat  can  be  given. — E.  if. 

Cuttings  of  these,  about  4 inches  long, 

inserted  in  a bed  of  sandy  soil  in  a cold-frame 
in  the  autumn  will  in  a large  measure  be  rooted 
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by  tlie  spring,  and  may  tlien  be  either  potted 
otf  singly  or  planted  out-of-doors.  If  more 
convenient  they  maj'  be  in.serted  in  boxes  or 
pots,  and  will  do  equally  well.  Make  the  .soil 
tirm,  and  keep  it  just  moist,  except  in  very 
severe  weather,  when  the  glass  should  be 
covered  in  some  way. — B.  C.  R. 

21,‘j— Wineberry.— Your  correspondent  “J.  D.  E.” 
is  in  a fog  respecting;'  ihe  true  -Japanese  Wineberry.  It  is 
entirely  distinct  from  Vaociniuin  myitillus.  It  grows  to 
C feel  liigh  or  more.  Tlie  flowers  are  pure-white,  and  the 
fruit  is  crimson-scarlet— in  fact,  the  habit  of  both  plant 
and  fruit  resembles  the  Rasiiberry.  It  is  a native  of 
Japan,  but  is  as  liardy  as  the  English  Blackberry  or  Rasp- 
berry. I shall  fruit  plants  this  summer  over  0 feet  in 
height  — Isaiah  Goody,  F.R.II.S. 

I have  grown  the  Japanese  Wineberr.v  from  .seeds 

oblaitied  from  .Messrs.  Childs,  of  New  York,  three  years 
ago.  It  lias  lived  out  here  two  winters,  but  1ms  not 
dowered  yet.  It  is  to  all  appearance  a handsome  Bramble, 
covered  with  red  hairs.  It  ha.s  no  resemblance  either  in 
leaf  or  growth  to  a Wortleberry.  The  pictures  of  it  in 
Messrs.  Childs’  catalogue  give  the  dowers  and  fruit  as 
resemliling  the  Blackberry,  but  with  a much  longer  caly.x. 
— M.  C.  Burbidoe,  llambbj. 

I have  one  of  these  plants  from  .\merica  ; it  grows 

about  4 feet  high.  The  fruit  is  enclosed  in  a burr,  like  a 
Moss  Rose-bud,  until  ripe,  when  it  opens.  It  is  scarlet, 
turning  slightly  yellow  when  quite  ripe.  “ J.  L).  E.’s” 
descriptiow  must  be  of  some  otlier  plant. — B. 

I am  afraid  that  your  correspondent, 

“Bertie,”  will  find  “ J.  D.  E.’s”  ansv/er  to  his 
question  with  reference  to  tlie  Wineberry  very 
misleading.  The  Wineberry  is  a Japanese 
Raspberry,  and  is  an  improved  form  of  Pvubus 
pluenicolasius,  which  was  known  in  Holland 
npwards  of  iifly  years  ago,  the  credit  of  the 
introduction  of  tlie  improved  variety  as  a fruit 
wortliy  of  cultivation  being  due  to  Mr.  Childs,  of 
New  York.  The  seeds  from  which  Mr.  Cliilds' 
stock  originated  were  sent  to  the  United  States 
by  Professor  Georgeson,of  the  Japanese  Imperial 
Agricultural  College,  a few  yeai’s  since.  It  is  a 
strong,  vigorous  grower,  of  branching  habit,  and 
of  ahardy  constitution.  Theleavesaredark-green 
on  the  upper  surface  and  silvery-white  under- 
neath, wliile  tlie  stems  and  branches  are  clothed 
with  a thorny  growth  of  so  fine  a nature  as  to 
have  led  to  its  having  been  described  as 
“reddish-brown  hair  or  Moss.”  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  more  inconspicuous  than  the 
common  Raspberry,  and  as  they  fade  the  calyx 
closes,  forming  a kind  of  “ burr,”  covering  the 
growing  berry.  Wlien  the  fruit  is  ripe  the 
“ burr  ” opens,  exhibiting  a berry  similar  to  the 
common  Raspberry  in  shape  and  size,  but  of  a 
light  glossy  scarlet  or  sherry  wine-colour.  The 
canes  usually  commence  to  bear  when  two  years 
old,  and  v/ith  me  grow  to  the  length  of  5 feet  or 
b feet.  Last  summer  my  three-year-old  plants 
bore  profusely,  and  the  berries  were  found  most 
useful  to  mix  with  other  fruits,  the  peculiar 
sprightly  flavour  rer dering  them  very  valuable 
for  this  purpose.  They  are  also  delicious  when 
stewed  and  eaten  with  blanc-mange,  &c.  The 
canes  continuein  bearing  for  a consideralile  period, 
and  it  is  said  there  are  often  7o  to  100  berries 
in  a bunch.  Mine  have  not  yet  carried  so  many, 
the  largest  bunch  I counted  last  year  bearing 
.31  berries  only.  Whether  the  Wineberry  will 
ever  come  into  general  cultivation  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  if  I had  the  ground  to  spare  I should 
most  certainly  grow  it  far  more  extensively  than 
I do  now,  as  I consider  it  a valuable  addition  to 
our  list  of  small  fruits.  Every  tip  of  a branch 
which  touches  the  earth  strikes  root,  and  forms 
a new  plant,  thus  rendering  it  most  easy  of 
propagation,  so  that  a stock  is  readily  obtainable. 
— E.  Easton. 

302.— Araucaria  branches  dyins.— This  is  often 
an  unsatisfactory  tree  in  many  places.  Sooner  or  U'.er 
the  bottom  branches  die.  There  are  a few  h.andsome 
S'peciinensin  this  country,  but  t;ood  trees  are  not  common. 
The  trees  require  the  mild  climate  of  Susse.x  or  Devon  to 
suit  it,  and  then  it  wants  to  be  .sheltered  from  cold  winds 
by  other  trees. — E.  II. 

212.— Pyru.s  .iaponica  and  Canary  Creeper 

— If  •‘Tiillynally  ” wishes  thi.s  hedge  to  grow  and  live  as 
long  as  it  can,  he  should  not  think  of  planting  or  sowing- 
seeds  of  this  annual  oreq)2r.  It  is  altovether  unsuitable 
for  the  situation.  I do  not  mean  to  say  it  would  kill  the 
hedge  at  once,  hut  it WoiiM  .surely  do  'it  harm.  It  is  far 
more  fit  for  a wire  fence,  and  it  would  look  well  on  nettiiig- 
Wiie  around  a tennis-ground, — P.  O.  D. 


326.—Liquid-manure  — I could  point  to 
several  instances  in  hack  numbers  of  Gardening 
where  it  is  stated  that  one  peck  of  soot  will 
make  30  gallons  of  liquid  inanure,  and  liiat  one 
ounce  of  guano  to  one  gallon  of  water  is  stroii'-’- 
enough  for  any  plant  or  tree.  I do  not  advise 
you  to  use  guano  and  soot  together  ; one  of 
them  alone  is  quite  strong  enough  ; but  you  may 
use  them  alternately  with  adv'antage,  not  e.xceed- 
ing  the  quantities  1 have  stated.— J.  C.  C. 


FERNS. 

SMALL-GROYTNG  rOLYPODIES. 

The  illustration  represents  one  of  the  many 
small-growing  species  wliich  are  to  be  found  in 
tropical  countries,  and  which  often  are  sent 
home  inadvertently  with  epiphytal  Orchids,  and 
frequently  overlooked.  Ivly  method  of  growing 
tliese  plants  is  to  fix  them  upon  blocks  of 
wood,  with  a little  Sphagnum  Moss,  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  small-growing  epiphytal  Orchids, 
and  to  always  keep  them  moist  and  in  a some- 
what heavy  shade.  Many  of  them  will  also 
thrive  when  planted  in  crevices  of  rockwork, 
but  they  will  not  succeed  long  if  treated  as 
ordinary  pot -plants,  as  their  roots  cannot  endure 
much  soil  about  them.  The  following  are  a few 


A small-growing  Polypody  (Poq-podium  cultratiim). 


kinds  which  are  more  frequently  to  be  met  with 
amongst  newly-imported  plants.  It  is  really 
much  to  he  regretted  that  the  demand  for  them 
is  not  greater  in  order  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
collectors  to  gather  and  send  home  more  cf 
these  little  beauties. 

P.  cin.TRATtT-M,  the  subject  of  our  figure,  is  a 
native  of  Brazil  and  Guatemala  ; indeed,  it  is 
found  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  South 
America.  It  is  of  tufted  habit,  and  the  fronds 
are  pendent,  growing  from  about  (1  inches  to  a 
foot,  or  even  more,  long;  the  pinna;  bluntly 
decurved,  thin  in  texture,  and  clothed  with  soft 
brown  hairs. 

P.  DECIPIENS  is  a suh-erect  plant  of  tufted 
habit.  'J  he  fronds  attain  a height  of  from 
0 inches  to  a foot,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hairs  about  the  crown,  are  quite  smooth. 
The  frond  is  divided  into  long,  narrow  segments, 


which,  although  cut  nearly  down  to  tlie  rachis, 
are  really  pimiatifid.  The  sori  are  large  and 
consjiicnous  for  such  a small  plant.  It  comes 
from  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

P.  GRAMMiTiDES. — This  would  appear  to  be  a 
common  Fern  in  New  Zealand,  judging  by  the 
frequency  with  which  it  arrives  in  this  country 
m the  company  of  Filmy  and  Tree-Ferns.  It 
has  a short,  stout  rhizome,  and  produces  a dense 
tuft  of  fronds  which  vary  from  a few  inches  to 
a foot  or  more  in  height.  It  is  deepl}!  divided 
into  long,  narrow  segments,  which  are,  however, 
winged  to  the  rachis  ; the  pinna;  are  cor  iaceous 
in  texture,  deeply  lobed,  in  some  instances 
becoming  again  piunatifid,  especially  towards 
the  upper  part.  It  is  an  elegant  plant,  and 
thrives  in  a cool- house. 

P.  MONiEiFOR.ME. — This  species  is  remarkable 
for  the  stiff  rigid  texture  of  its  fronds.  The 
rhizome  is  stout  and  creeping,  clothed  with 
dun-coloured  chaffy  scales  ; fronds  from  0 inches 
to  a foot  high,  about  a fourth  of  which  is  bare 
stem  ; the  fronds  are  cut  nearly  down  to  the 
stem,  leaving  closely-set,  smooth,  rounded 
pinme.  It  is  a common  Fern  in  tlie  Andean 
region. 

P.  OKGANENSE.  — A siiiall-growing  species, 
which  came  home  with  Orchids  sent  by  Mr. 
Blunt  when  collecting  for  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clap- 
ton. It  is  a small-growing,  elegant  plant  ; the 
fronds,  which  are  erect  and  seldom  exceed 
0 inches  iir  height,  are  narrow  and  divided  into 
small  blunt  pinna*,  which  graditally  decrea.se  in 
size  towards  the  base.  Tire  upper  surface  i.s 
deep-green  ; beneath,  the  sori  are  conspicuous. 
It  is  foimd  in  various  parts  of  Brazil. 

P.  I'ENDtTi.UM. — This  is  a larger-growing  plant 
than  any  of  the  preceding  kinds,  producing  pen- 
dent fronds  a foot  or  more  long,  and  about 
H inches  wide;  these  are  divided  into  simple 
pimiie,  which  are  the  largest  at  the  base,  winged 
to  the  rachis,  somewhat  thin  in  texture,  and 
pale-green.  Its  pendent  habit  renders  it  a 
beautiful  object  when  surmounting  some  small 
rocky  prominence  in  the  fernery.  It  comes  from 
.Jamaica,  &c. 

P.  SEMIADNATUAI. — A variety  producing  pen- 
dent fronds  from  1 foot  to  2 feet  long  ; the 
fronds  are  pinnate,  the  pinnae  being  closely  set, 
somewhat  waved  on  the  edges,  and  furnished 
with  a few  long,  downy  hairs.  Native  of 
Ecuador. 

P.  .SUSPENSUM. — This  is  another  species  well 
adapted  for  draping  the  face  of  prominent  pieces 
of  rockwork,  but  it  reijuires  somewhat  heavy 
shade.  Its  fronds  are  pendent,  from  1 foot  to 
2 feet  long,  and  2 inches  in  breadth,  pale-green 
in  colour,  soft  in  texture,  and  clothed  beneath 
with  numerous  long  rusty  hairs.  It  appears  to 
occur  in  most  parts  of  South  America. 

W.  H. 


SPIR.EA  JAPONICA. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  all  decorative  plants, 
forming  a mass  of  lovely  Fern-like  foliage,  from 
which  rises  a cloud  of  feathery  spikes  of  the 
purest-white  flowers.  Its  culture  is  very  easy, 
and  by  following  a few  brief  instructions  the 
novice  may  have  plants  fit  for  exhibition. 
Supposing  a few  of  the  imported  chimps  are 
purchased,  they  must  be  kept'  cool  and  moist 
until  potted,  and  in  doing  this  the  clumps  are 
fitted  into  the  size  that  they  will  drop  into 
easily,  a few  crocks  being  put  at  the  bottom, 
and  covered  with  a little  manure  or  bone-meal  ; 
then  fill  in  all  round  the  ball,  firmly  ramming 
down  as  it  is  added  with  fine  loamy  soil  and 
rotten  manure.  Set  the  pots  in  a cool-house, 
and  water  well  to  settle  the  soil  down  ; they  can 
be  set  under  a stage,  or  in  any  dark  place,  until 
the  crowns  begin  to  burst,  and  the  leaves  expand, 
when  they  must  be  kept  well  up  to  the  light, 
and  at  all  times  they  must  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  water— in  fact,  after  the  sun  gets 
bright  they  ought  to  stand  in  saucers  of  water, 
and  receive  liquid-manure  three  times  a week — 
briefly,  an  aquatic  regimen  at  root  and  a mode- 
rately dry  atmosphere  for  the  tops.  The 
foliage  will  be  of  the  deepest  green  and  the 
flower-spikes  of  the  purest  white  ; and  either  as 
cut  flowers,  or  foliage,  or  as  pot  plants,  there  is 
hardly  anything  to  surpass  a well-giown  Spirsea. 
As  outdoor  plants  they  are  very  useful,  hut 
liable  to  get  cut  down  by  late  spring  frosts,  and 
should  be  planted  where  some  temporary 
shelter  can  be  given,  as  they  produce  a quantity 
of  flowers  for  cutting.  J.  G.,  Gof^port. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  AURICULa. 

The  Auricula  is  now  in  flower,  and  many 
amateur  growers  have  taken  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant,  lb  is  better  grown  probably  than 
ever  before  in  its  liistory,  as  a more  rational 
system  of  culture  is  pursued,  and  they  have 
better  varieties  to  deal  with.  The  green-edged 
section  seems  to  be  the  most  difiicult  to  im- 
prove. A good  six  are  Rev.  F.  1).  Horner, 
Prince  of  Greens,  Monarch,  James  Hannaford, 
Colonel  Taylor,  and  Lancashire  Hero.  In 
grey-edged  varieties,  George  Lightbody,  Mabel, 
Marmion,  Lancashire  Hero,  and  William  Lock- 
hart are  good.  In  the  white-edged  class. 
Magpie,  Conservative,  Acme,  and  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
George  Kidd,  are  good.  In  seifs.  Heroine  is 


Alpine  Auricula  (self-coloured). 


a very  fine  dark  variety.  Black  Bess,  Mrs. 
Potts,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Sapphire  are  both 
good.  Whilst  the  plants  are  in  flower  keep 
them  rather  shaded  from  the  hot  sun,  and  dur- 
ing May  is  the  time  to  repot,  and  in  doing  this 
let  me  recommend  the  use  of  very  simple  soil. 
An  amateur  friend  did  much  damage  to  his 
plants  by  using  artificial  manure.  The  use  of 
the  manure  in  moderation  would  possibly  not 
have  done  much  harm  to  his  plants,  but  I am 
not  sure  that  it  would  have  done  any  good.  A 
good  soil  is  composed  of  four  parts  loam,  one 
leaf-mould,  one  deca3'ed  manure.  Some  sand 
and  powdered  charcoal  is  also  used  to  keep  the 
material  open.  Remove  any  green-fly  by  wash- 
ing it  off.  Any  of  the  woolly  aphis  which  in- 
fests the  roots  is  also  dislodged.  The  plants 
when  . repotted  are  placed  in  frames  on  the 
north  side  of  a wall  or  fence.  The  small  offsets 
have  all  been  repotted — those,  I mean,  that  were 
taken  off  in  the  autumn.  These,  with  care, 
very  soon  grow  into  nice  flowering  plants. 

AutU-MN  is  an  important  period  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  Auricula.  It  is  the  time  of  pre- 
paration for  the  season  of  rest,  and  at  such  a 
time  he  who  does  not  think  any  more  of  -the 
Auriculas  than  he  does  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
may  find  that  some  choice  plant  has  damped  off 
because  a leaf  has  been  left  too  long  in  a state 
of  decay,  or  a flower-stem  has  been  allowed  to 
decay  and  rot  the  plant  at  its  centre.  Amateurs 
must  learn  that  no  plant  is  more  impatient  of 
neglect  than  the  show  Auricula.  I use  the  word 
“ show  ” because  it  has  become  the  recognised 
term  to  distinguish  the  Auricula  of  the  old  florists 
from  the  Alpine  Auricula — a very  different  plant 
altogether,  different  in  its  origination  and  its 
properties  as  a garden  plant.  'Die  Alpine 
Auricula  stands  the  vicissitudes  of  an  English 
winter  out-of-doors  much  better  than  the  Auri- 
cula does,  and  it  seldom  suffers  from  a little  in- 
attention. At  that  time  of  year  the  amateur, 
knowing  exactly  what  attention  is  needed,  will 
see  to  it  that  the  plants  are  duly  cared  for. 
When  frosty  nights  set  in  the  outer  leaves 
decay,  and  when  they  are  quite  limp  should  be 
removed.  The  established  plants  should  be 
in  frames,  with  the  lights  drawn  off  whenever 
the  weather  is  favourable.  The  glass  lights 
should  also  be  made  waterproof  to  prevent  drip 
from  injuring  the  plants  by  soaking  them  with 
water  at  that  season,  even  if  the  drip  does  not 
go  into  the  centre  of  the  plants  and  kill  them 
right  off.  Every  good  cultivator  of  Auriculas 
is  a raiser  of  seedlings,  and  his  plants  in  the 
autumn  months  are  of  various  sizes,  from  the  tiny 
seedlings  pushing  their  seed-leaves  out  of  the 
ground  to  the  full-grown,  robust  specimens, 
which  will  throw  up  their  flower-trusses  in  the 
autumn,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  experienced  culti- 
vator, who  is  well  aware  that  no  well-developed 


trusses  will  be  obtained  from  such  plants  in  the 
spring. 

Those  growers  who  find  other  choicer  speci- 
mens pushing  out  their  flower-trusses  one  after 
another,  wish  to  know  what  they  had  better  do 
with  them.  What  I do  in  that  case  is  to  pick 
the  flower-buds  off  as  soon  as  they  can  be  laid 
hold  of  with  the  fingers.  If  this  is  done,  the 
stem  gradually  dries  up,  and  can  be  pulled  out 
by  the  fingers ; whereas  if  the  stem  is  snapped 
off,  most  likely  it  will  become  a mass  of  rotten- 
ness, and  might  die  down  in  this  state  and  cause 
the  centre  of  the  plant  to  decay.  When  the 
flower-buds  are  removed  the  plant  will  form  a 
new  centre,  and  maj’  not  flower  again  until  the 
spring  ; but  the  trusses  are  seldom  so  good  as  in 
the  case  of  those  plants  which  did  not  produce 
flower- trusses.  The  flower-pots  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  should  be  kept  quite  clean, 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  free  from  weeds. 
Green-fly  must  also  be  kept  from  the  plants, 
and  the  troublesome  Auricula  aphis  (Trama 
Auriculre)  should  at  least  be  kept  from  the  neck 
of  the  plants  ; it  may  work  underground  with- 
out doing  much  injury,  but  if  allowed  to  cluster 
round  their  necks  it  goes  some  way  towards 
strangling  them.  Cleanliness,  plenty  of  air, 
and  attention  to  the  quantity  of  water  given  to 
the  plants  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  them  in 
good  condition  during  the  winter.  Full-grown 
unbloomed  seedlings  require  exactly  the  same 
treatment  as  the  named  varieties.  Offsets  put 
in  at  intervals  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
may  also  be  wintered  in  the  cold  frames.  As 
the  winter  season  closes  in  upon  them,  the  outer 
leaves  decay,  and  must  be  carefully  removed 
without  pulling  up  the  plants  with  them.  I 
have  generally  kept  the  smaller  offsets  in  hand- 
lights  ; they  get  abundance  of  air  and  light 
there.  The  tiny  seedlings  which  have  been  pro- 
duced from  seeds  sown  in  July,  that  is,  as  soon 
as  they  were  gathered  from  the  plants  and  dried, 
may  also  be  kept  in  the  frames  or  hand-lights 
until  sharp  frosts  set  in,  when  they  are  better 
in  a house  from  which  Rost  is  excluded.  If 
they  are  put  in  such  a house  the  seeds  continue 
to  germinate  all  through  the  winter  months  ; the 
larger  number  will  vegetate  in  the  mo7ith  of 
Februarjq  and  as  soon  as  the  first  leaf  is  formed, 
other  than  the  seed-leaves,  prick  them  out  in 
3-ineh  pots,  using  the  ordinai-y  potting-soil 
underneath  and  a little  fine  sandy  soil  on  the 
surface  in  which  to  prick  out  the  very  tiny 
plants  ; they  would  be  lost  in  rough,  unsifted 
soil. 

CoRRESi-oNDENTS  are  constantly  writing 
about  Auriculas,  and  very  few  of  them  have  any 
idea  about  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
show  and  alpine  varieties.  I have  been  writing 
entirely  about  the  show  section,  which  comprises 
the  green,  grey,  and  white-edged  varieties,  and 
also  the  seifs.  They  are  all  known  by  their  wdiite 
centres  densely  coated  with  farina.  The  leaves 
of  many  varieties  are  also  thickly  coated  with 
farina,  in  the  form  of  a dense  fine  white  powder,  but 
some  varieties  have  quite  green  leaves.  There 
is  no  powder  on  the  leaves  or  flowers  of  the 
alpines,  and  yet  the  leaves  are  so  different  from 
the  quite  green  leaves  of  the  show  varieties, 
that  an  amateur  could  tell  which  was  show  and 
which  alpine  at  a glance.  Infoi  ination  is  also 
sought  as  to  the  treatment  of  alpines.  My 
experience  with  them  is  that  they  are  quite 
hardy  if  planted  in  the  open  garden  and 
well  established,  and  they  seldom  require  to  bt 
disturbed.  The  plants  will  grow  freely  and 
spread  widely,  forming  dense  clumps  of  flowering 
growths.  They  should  have  a surface  dressing 
of  good  rich  compost  around  the  stems  once  a 
year  either  in  the  autumn  or  the  spring.  I tried 
experiments  with  the  alpines  out-of-doors  thirty 
years  ago,  and  proved  them  to  be  most  excellent 
border  and  rock  garden  plants.  I had  some 
plants  that  were  eighteen  years  old  and  had 
never  been  removed,  but  they  had  a little  fresh 
material  put  around  them  every  year.  They'  were 
left  in  the  old  garden.  Some  I planted  where 
I am  now,  and  they  have  continued  to  do  well 
for  about  ten  years  without  removal.  I grow  a 
two-light  frameful  of  plants  in  pots,  which  also 
give  very  great  satisfaction  in  their  way.  They 
are  principally  for  exhibition,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  very  best  varieties  must  be  grown, 
and  they  are  repotted  every  year,  the  plants 
being  reduced  to  single  crowns  at  the  time  of 
repotting  them.  Sometimes  varieties  with  very 
perfect  flowers  are  not  of  vigorous  constitution. 
These  require  care  in  their  culture,  and  would 


not  do  for  planting  out.  Duly  the  vigorous 
growing  varieties  should  be  planted  out,  and 
they  ought  to  be  in  such  a position  t hat  water 
does  not  staml  about  their  roots  in  the  winter. 
They  like  good  deep  soil.  Heavy  loam  is  much 
improved  by  the  addition  of  mortar  rubbish, 
sand,  and  leaf-mould.  As  far  as  regards  pot- 
culture,  alpines  require  the  same  treatment  as 
the  show  varieties.  J- 


ER  ANTHEM  UMS. 

“ G.  Bowler”  sends  me  a long  letter  about  the 
beauties  of  one  species  which  he  has  recently 
seen  figured,  and  of  which  he  wants  to  know 
more.  These  plants  belong  to  the  Acantliads, 
that,  along  with  a great  many  others  classed  in 
the  same  order,  have  been  neglected  and  gone 
out  of  cultivation,  mainly  because  th.cj’  are 
useless  for  cut  flowers  ; l)ut  for  the  decoration  of 
the  stove  they  are  very  showy,  indeed  invaluable, 
the  flowers,  in  some  instances,  being  (piite  equal 
in  beauty  to  Orchids.  Many  of  these  blossom 
in  the  winter  season,  and  several  kinds,  which 
are  usually  accredited  with  flowering  in  summer- 
time, may  be  got  to  bloom  at  the  opposite  season 
of  the  year  by  striking  and  growing  them  on 
through  the  summer  month.s.  The  species  of 
this  family  are  best  grown  from  cuttings  every 
year,  as  the  finest  blooms  are  produced  on  young 
plants.  They  should  have  small  pots,  and  these 
should  be  well  drained,  using  as  a compost  in 
equal  parts  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  adding 
thereto  a little  sharp  sand.  The  following  are 
a few  species,  which  I have  grown,  ami  thej- 
will  be  found  admirable  subjects  for  stove  deco- 
ration at  any  season  of  the  year — 

E.  Andersosi  is  a superb  plant,  but  diffi- 
cult to  grow  into  a well-formed  specimen.  It 
has  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  from  G inokes  to 
9 inches  long.  It  is  an  erect-growing  plant,  the 
green  stems  swollen  above  the  joints.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  erect  terminal  stems  from 
6 inches  to  10  inches  long.  These  blossoms  are 
white,  profusely  dotted  with  crimson  lake, 
flowering  in  the  autumn  and  v.'inter  months.  A 
native  of  India. 

E.  ASI’ERSDM,  another  kind,  of  similar  habit,  to 
the  last  ; the  flowers  are  pure-white  and 
spotted  with  purple,  the  lower  lobe  being  very 
dark-purple,  flowers  during  the  winter  months, 
and  is  a native  of  the  Solomon  Islands. 

E.  CIXNABARINUM  is  a handsome  species  of 
rather  a tall-growing  habit,  requiring  more 
stopping  to  keep  it  in  handsome  trim.  It 
produces  large  panicles  of  flowers  of  a deep- 
bright -red.  This  species  can  be  had  in  bloom 
at  various  times  of  the  j'ear.  It  is  a nativm  of 
Northern  India. 

E.  CoorEEi  is  a shrubby  plant  of  great  beauty, 
having  narrow  lanceolate  leaves  some  3 inches 


Green-edged  show  Auricula. 


in  length  of  a rich-green  ; the  flowers  are  large 
and  white,  dotted  and  lined  with  purple. 

E.  HYi'OCRATERiFORME. — This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Sierra  Leone,  having  ovate  leaves, 
dark-green  on  the  upper  side,  paler  beneath. 
Flowers  are  large  tube  curved  flowers,  one  inch 
or  more  across,  the  colour  is  deep-red,  speckled 
with  black  at  the  base.  On  the  back  side  they 
are  bright  straw-colour,  which  gives  it  a charm- 
ing appearance.  In  the  ordinary  course  this 
plant  flowers  in  the  spring  months,  but  by 
stopping  it  may  be  produced  in  autumn. 

E.  LixiFLORUM. — This  is  a plant  somewhat 
slender  in  habit,  with  ovate  lanceolate  leaves  of 
a rich-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  thinly 
borne  upon  the  plant,  but  they  are  of  a rich- 
purple  hue.  It  is  an  autumn-flowering  species, 
and  comes  from  the  Fiji  and  neighbouring 
islands. 

E.  PULCHELLUM. — Tliis  is  an  old  plant  in  our 
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Stoves,  producing  hroadly-ovate  leaves,  and 
produces  its  blue  flowers  very  freely.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
plants  for  winter  decorations. 

E.  TUBERCULATUM.  This  is  a beautiful  small- 
leaved shrub,  produeing  its  line-white  flowers 
in  great  abundance.  Tliesc  llowcr.s  would  be 
iiighly  esteemed  eouM  they  l>c  made  available 
for  personal  decoration.  Kut  it  is  tins  want- 
of  persistence  ^^■|lieh  I tliink  goes  so  much 
against  the  Acanthad.s.  J.  J. 


tJl.ORIO.siA  SUPERRA. 

I AM  asi.e.l  by  “ W.  U illiaiiis  ” u ha(  Ibis  pl.uii 
is  like,  and  how  it  can  be  grown  '/  lie  also  a.sk.s 
if  it  is  an  Orchid,  as  he  sees  it  so  persistently- 
advertised  b}'  one  of  our  great  Orchid  growers  ? 
No  ; it  is  not  an  Orchid,  but  it  is  etpiallyf  as 
beautiful  as  any  of  them.  It  is  a eliiubing  plant 
having  tuberous  roots,  which  die  down  in  t he 
winter  months,  and  will  soon  require  to  be  re- 
potted, and  started  into  growth.  The  .soil  for 
potting  them  in  should  be  composed  of  loam  and 
peat,  with  good  leaf-mould  and  manure  in  about 
equal  parts,  the  whole  being  made  fairly'  sandy. 
It  should  be  mixed  in  a tolerably'  moist  condi- 
tion, but  not  so  wet  that  the  bulbs  after  potting 
do  not  require  much  moisture  until  the  growth 
shows  through.  They  will  need  good  drainage, 
as  they  like  an  abundance  of  water,  and  in  the 
growing  season  some  weak  liquid-manure  will  be 
found  highly  beneficial.  The  plants  are  furnished 
with  strong  clinging  tendrils  ; therefore,  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  them  free  from  other 
plants,  for  if  once  they  attach  themselves  to 
these  the  shoots  cannot  be  removed  u'ithout 
injury  to  both.  As  before  stated,  these  plants 
are  deciduous,  dying  down  during  the  winter 
season,  at  which  time  the  tubers  should  be  kept 
in  a comparatively  cool  place  and  dry.  Do  not 
break  the  tubers,  for  I have  found,  as  a rule, 
the  broken  pieces  do  not  grow,  so  keep  the 
tubers  intact.  When  growing  the  flowers  may 
be  artificially  impregnated,  and  they  then  seed 
very  freely.  I wonder  that  growers  of  this 
plant  have  not  tried  to  cross  them  so  as  to 
produce  more  variety.  They  need  good  strong 
heat,  and  abundance  of  moisture  will  also  be 
required  to  keep  away  thrips  and  red-spider  so 
that  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  may'  not  be 
marred.  If  grown  upon  strings  they  may'  be 
taken  down  and  removed  to  a cooler  house  just 
before  the  time  of  flowering,  and  thus  made  to 
adorn  the  rafters  of  any  house.  They  also  may 
be  grown  upon  balloon-shaped  trellises  and 
used  as  exhibition  plants.  G.  superba  is  about 
the  handsomest  species  known,  but  there  are 
others  equally  beautiful  and  distinct. 

J.  J. 


CALADIUMS. 

These  may  be  best  started  during  the  month 
of  February,  and  good  results  may  then  be 
looked  for  if  the  following  hints  are  acted 
upon.  Let  the  tubers  be  placed  into  small 
pots  of  a light  and  porous  compost.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  lies  in  being  able  to  afford  a 
somewhat  lighter  compost  than  that  needed 
to  grow  them  well,  while  it  need  not  be  too 
rich  to  suit  the  young  roots.  I find  they  get 
into  active  growth  better  when  treated  thus. 
Let  them  be  shifted  on  into  5-inch  or  8-inch 
sizes  when  full  of  I’oots.  We  now  need  a 
stronger  compost — turfy'  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
decayed  stable-dung  with  a desh  of  sharp  coarse 
sand  forms  an  excellent  compost.  ' Plenty  of 
water  and  no  stagnation  being  an  important 
item  with  these  plants,  we  need  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  drainage.  Caladiums  are  hungry 
feeders,  and  soon  exhaust  the  soil ; this,  and 
their  greater  adaptability  as  decorative  plants 
when  in  small  pots,  ren-lers  liquid-manure  more 
beneficial  than  to  many  other  subjects.  How- 
ever, this  should  never  be  applied  until  the 
soil  is  rather  exhausted  and  full  of  roots.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  provide  a stove  heat,  but  a 
brisk  temperature  of  70  degs.  suits  them  best. 
Let  this  be  moist  from  damping-down  in  pre- 
ference to  syringing  the  plants.  Unlike  most 
foliage  things,  the  Caladium  comes  brighter 
■when  partially  shaded.  We  generally  see  them 
in  stoves  and  warm  greenhouses,  but  they  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  dwelling-house  or 
conservatory  through  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  if  partially  hardened  off  before  removal. 
Avoid  draughts,  and  do  not  keep  them  away 


from  a moist  heat  too  long  at  a time.  They' 
will  do  for  three  weeks,  then  go  into  the 
warmeratmosphcrcagain  foratiine  before  serving 
another  turn.  If  allowed  to  get  dry  while  in 
full  leaf  they  soon  show  signs  of  distress, 
and  are  quite  spoilt  for  the  season.  When 
dying  down  in  (he  autumn,  ilo  not  give 
Mater  loo  freely',  but  a\  oid  dry'ing  tlicni  off  so 
I'apidly  as  many  |jiactise.  Being  dust-di-y'  and 
too  cool  during  the  early  winter  is  a fruitful 
cause  of  many'  losses  at  this  time  I knock 
them  out  of  pots  and  store  in  boxes  of  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  and  sand  upon  a warm  and  fairly  dry 
siielf,  Tliey  go  much  f lo.ser  fogellier,  and  do 
n.ii  look  So  un.-idghlly  a,i  m hen  ,a  ((Uantil  y (.f 
|>ots  ai'e  l.ud  upon  their  ride.s  licneath  a liPlleh. 

r.  u. 

20.5.  — Cytisus  plants  losing  their 
leaves.  — Probably’  the  j)lant.s  have  suffered 
for  want  of  water.  Tlie  best  thing  to  do  now 
i.s  to  })rune  into  shape,  and  keep  in  the  green- 
hou.se  till  new  growtii  i.s  In-eaking  away,  and 
then  repot  in  good  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a 
little  sand.  With  fair  treatment  the  plants  are 
not  difficult  to  manage.  I have  seen  them  do 
very  vs'ell  planted  out  in  summer,  and  lifted 
again  in  September.  This  saves  trouble. — E.  H. 

• The  plants  lose  their  leaves  because  they' 

are  allowed  to  go  too  dry’.  If  stood  out-of-doors 
in  such  weather  as  this  it  should  be  in  a half- 
shaded  place,  and  plenty  of  water  be  given, 
except  for  a feu'  days  before  and  after  pruning 
or  repotting.  The  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to 
cut  the  plants  back  moderately  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  ovei’,  removing  all  the  weak  shoots 
entirely,  and  shortening  the  strong  ones  more  or 
less  according  to  whether  the  plant  is  desired  to 
increase  much  in  size  or  not.  Keep  the  soil  on 
the  dry  side  afterwards,  but  .sy’ringe  frettuently’ 
overhead,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  an 
inch  long  repot,  using  a size  1 inch  or  2 inches 
larger,  and  some  good,  sound,  loamy  soil  made 
firm.  Again  water  carefully  for  a time,  placing 
the  plants  in  a frame  or  greenhouse,  if  possible, 
until  they  have  recovered  from  the  potting. 
When  growing  again  rvater  freely,  and  expose 
the  plants  M'ell  to  sun  and  air  towards  the 
autumn  to  ripen  the  wood. — B.  C.  R. 

299.^ — Aralia  Sieboldi. — Yes  ; if  the  seed 
is  fresh  it  will  vegetate  freely'  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  a conservatory.  Sow  it  at  once  in  a 
well-drained  pan  or  box  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  cover  with  a sheet  or  glass,  and  place  in 
the  warmest  corner  of  the  house,  shading  from 
hot  sun  and  keeping  the  soil  just  moist.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled,  transfer 
them  carefully  to  small  pots. — B.  C.  R. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  will  germinate  in  the  con- 
servatory if  they  are  good.  Sow  now.  I generally  sow  in 
heat  in  March,  or  as  soon  as  new  seeds  arrive. — E.  II. 

.300.— Bouvardias  in  a cool  green 
house. — Yes,  these  charming  plants  may  be 
groM’n  well  in  a cool  structure,  but  they  roust  be 
managed  so  as  to  bloom  from  July  to  September, 
as  after  the  end  of  the  latter  month  they  require 
the  heat  of  a moderate  stove  to  enable  the 
flowers  to  expand  properly.  Therefore,  do  not 
stop  the  growths  after  the  middle  or  end  of 
.J  line  at  the  latest,  and  then  they  will  show  the 
flower-buds.  B.  Humboldti  corymbiflora,  B. 
Vreelandi,  B.  President  Cleveland,  B.  Dazzler, 
B.  Priory  Beauty,  B.  Alfred  Neuner,  and  B. 
President  Garfield  are  all  good  kinds,  the  last 
two  with  double  blossoms. — B.  C.  R. 

.SOL— Agathsea  coelestis.— This  plant  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  grow  in  pots,  and  ought 
to  do  better  than  you  describe.  It  should  be 
potted  in  good  rich  sandy  loam,  made  fairly 
firm,  and  be  well  watered  after  the  pot  is  full  of 
roots,  especially  in  dry',  hot  weather  such  as 
this.  A little  liquid-manure  is  also  necessary  for 
the  production  of  good  specimens,  and  weak 
infusions  of  soot,  guano,  and  sheep  or  stable- 
manure  may  be  given  twice  weekly  in  rotation, 
with  excellent  results.  Shade  lightly  from  hot 
sun  to  prevent  scorching. — B.  C.  R. 

Plant  it  out  in  the  border  in  May.  It  will  thrive 

well  in  the  open  air.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  will 
strike  now  in  the  hot-bed.  These  m»y  be  planted  out  in 
rather  poor  soil  for  lifting  in  autumn." — E.  H. 

332.— Plants  for  a cold  greenhouse.— 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  I do  not  know  anything 
of  the  stove  referred  to  ; but  I should  certainly 
advise  y'ou  not  to  put  it  inside  the  greenhouse, 
as  even  if  no  injurious  fumes  are  produced,  the 
dust  and  dirt  from  the  coal  and.  ashes  will 


injure  the  plants.  With  so  liigh  a shaft,  the  flue, 
or  rather  the  fire,  that  heats  it  ought  to  draw 
well.  I expect  its  failing  to  do  so  results  from 
the  chimney,  &c. , being  cold  to  start  with,  and 
if  you  put  a small  door  in  the  bottom  of  shaft, 
and  burn  a good  handful  of  shaving.s  when 
lighting  the  lire,  I think  you  will  find  it  go  all 
right.  1 should  say  a flue  would  be  as  good  a 
means  of  licating  a house  of  the  size  mentioned 
as  could  be  chosen.  It  is  too  small  for  hot- 
water  apparatus,  unless,  perhaps,  one  heated  by 
gas  or  oil.  You  can  grow  any  of  the  ordinary' 
run  of  greenhouse  plants — that  is,  if  the  frost 
can  be  excluded,  such  as  “Geraniums”  (Pelar- 
gouiiims),  of  .sorts.  Fuchsias,  I’rinudas,  ('alcc,-,- 
lai  ias.  Begonias,  el<-.  B.  R. 

250.— An  unheated  greenhouse.— The 

back  M'all  of  a greenhouse  -will  do  for  a Marechal 
Niel  Rose,  but  rvitli  Vines  growing  under  glass 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  too  much  shaded. 
You  might  plant  one  on  each  side  and  train 
tliem  wliere  they  rvould  get  a chance  of  plenty 
of  light.  In  regard  to  soil,  u.se  nothing  but 
turfy  loam.  See  that  the  drainage  is  ample,  so 
that  in  watering  the  soil  may  not  become 
stagnant. — H.  S.  L. 

305.— Young  Oleanders.—  Get  thegrowth 
ripened  by  exposure  to  sunshine  in  August. 
Keep  on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the  root  during 
M'inter,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  injure  the  foliage. 
Early  in  spring  place  in  gentle  heat,  and  the 
flower-buds  M’ill  soon  show  at  the  end  of  the 
shoots.  I have  often  seen  these  pinched  up  in 
small  pots,  but  the  flowers  come  finer  if  treated 
liberally  in  the  matter  of  root  space.  Good 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  two-thirds  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter  ; if  the  loam  is  heavy’  use  a 
little  sharp  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  If 
the  plants  are  inclined  to  get  leggy',  jirune  to 
make  them  more  compact.  If  nece.ssary  they 
will  break  from  hard  wood. — E.  II. 

It  is  best  not  to  cut  the  plants  about. 

Give  them  a good  holding  soil,  such  as  a mixture 
of  three  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  peat. 
Six-inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough  for  plants 
2 feet  high.  The  moisture  should  be  regulated 
by  the  temperature  they  are  receiving.  If  they' 
are  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse  all 
the  summer  they  may  stand  in  a pan  of  M-ater. 
The  plants  are  none  the  worse  for  being  pot- 
bound  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  as  this  pro- 
motes the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  the 
formation  of  flower-buds. — J.  C.  C. 

318. — Treatment  of  Abutilons.— Prune  rather 
hard  back,  and  when  the  plants  commence  to  start  repot  in 
itood  loam,  with  a fourth  of  leaf-mould  added.  Pot  flrmlj-, 
and  for  wlnter-ftowerins;  plunge  out-of-doors  during-  the 
summer.  They  are  strong  rooting,  and  will  require  plenty 
of  water. — E.  H. 

319.  — Azalea  mollis. — When  the  plants  of 
A.  mollis  are  brought  from  the  Continent,  as  the 
majority  of  them  are  sold  in  the  autumn  for 
early  forcing,  they  sometimes  suffer  from  dry- 
ness at  the  root  before  they  reach  the  purchaser. 
Then  the  flower-buds  drop  off"  in  the  way  you 
suggest.  Another  cause  of  bud-dropping  is 
bringing  on  the  plants  in  too  dry  an  air.  When 
they  are  placed  under  glass  they  should  be 
syringed  twice  a day.  This  keeps  the  flower- 
buds  from  shrivelling,  and  prevents  a too  violent 
change. — J.  C.  C. 

312.— Greenhouse  Azaleas.— Some  of 
the  Indian  Azaleas  lose  many  of  their  leaves 
before  they  flower,  but  I do  not  like  to  see  this, 
as  it  shows  that  there  is,  or  has  been,  something 
wrong  at  the  roots.  Plants  in  that  condition 
require  more  care  while  they  are  making  new 
leaves  and  growth,  and  should  be  kept  under 
glass  until  the  new  foliage  has  become  hardened. 
Syringe  them  while  they  are  under  glass  to 
keep  away  thrips  and  red-spider.  You  may  give 
the  roots  soot-water  a few  times,  but  avoid 
concentrated  manures.- — J.  C.  C. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardenins  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  cornmuHLcations 
for  insertion  should  be  ciearlg  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Oardenino,  37,  Southainpton-st reet,  Cooent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  basiness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisuer. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  he  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

319.— Sowing  Rose-seed.— Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  the  proper  time  to  sow  Hybrid  Perpetual  Eose-seed, 
and  the  way  to  do  it  ?— Ivv. 

350. — Propagating  the  Yulan.— Please  tell  me 
the  proper  season  and  method  for  striking  Magnolia  con- 
spicua  (the  Yulan)?— Hollydalb. 

351. — Planting  Mushroom-spawn.— Please  tell 
me  the  best  system  and  season  for  planting  Mushroom- 
spawn  in  meadows? — Hollydale. 

352. — Pyrus  japonlca  for  jam.— What  kind  of 
Pyrus  is  used  for  making  jam  ? Information  as  to  time 
and  method  would  be  valued. — Jap. 

353. — Forcing  White  Pinks.— I want  to  force 
some  White  Pinks  next  spring.  When  should  the  plants 
be  started,  and  what  variety  is  best  for  the  purpose  ? — 
Inquirer. 

351. — Damson-tree. — Will  you  kindly  oblige  by  tell- 
ing me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  to  a Damson-tree 
which  has  been  neglected  ? It  bears  a great  deal  of  fruit, 
but  very  small  and  dried  up.— Inquirer. 

355. — Propagiting  G-loxinias  by  leaves.— 

Will  anyone  tell  me  how  to  propagate  Gloxinias  from 
leaves,  and  the  time  to  do  it:  Also  how  and  when  to 

increase  the  Artillery-plant? — Inquirer. 

356. — Marguerite  Carnations.  - 1 to-day  saw  a 
quantity  of  these  flowers  for  sale.  Kindly  inform  me  by 
what  method  of  culture  these  flowers  are  produced  so 
early  in  the  year? — G.  H.  W.,  West  Brighton. 

357. — Height  of  small  garden  frame.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  what  height  to  make  a small 
garden  frame?  How  much  fall  I shall  require,  and  all 
other  particulars?  The  light  is  39  inches  by  28  inches. — 
T.  L.  B. 

358. — Roses  in  small  pots.— I have  about  200 
Roses  in  4-inoh  pots.  The  plants  are  about  18  inches  high, 
and  in  cold  frame.  I want  to  jilant  some  out  and  pot  up 
some  to  flower  next  spring.  Will  the  ones  1 planted  out 
want  pruning? — S.  V. 

359. — Heating  greenhouse.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  a method  whereby  I can  heat  my  greenhouse 
with  hot  water,  using  gas  as  the  means  of  generating  the 
heat?  I shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  personal  experi- 
ence on  the  subject.  Size  of  house,  18  feet  by  8 feet ; 
span-roof : stands  alone.— Pakeha. 

360. — Zinnias  dying  off.— Will  someone  kindly  in- 
form me  the  reason  of  my  Zinnias  dying  off?  Firstl.v,  the 
bottom  leaves  gradually  begin  to  die  off  at  the  ends,  and 
then  the  plant  dies  altogether.  They  have  been  raised 
ill  a cold  frame,  and  have  been  transplanted  into  boxes 
5 inches  deep  ; also  they  have  been  put  into  a warm  shed 
at  night. — T.  L.  B. 

361. — Freesias  not  flowering.— Two  years  ago  1 
bought  some  Ereesia  bulbs.  The  first  season  they  pro- 
duced leaves,  but  no  blossoms  ; since  then  they  have  not 
pushed  up  even  leaves,  but  I find  the  bulbs  greatly 
divided,  some  of  the  little  ones  being  no  bigger  than  Peas. 
How  can  I treat  them  to  produce  in  time  flowering  bulbs? 
— Inquirer. 

362. — Plants  under  trees.— I have  some  rock  work 
n a corner  between  an  Oak  fence  and  a pond,  part  level 
and  part  raised  about  4 feet,  with  small  Lime-trees  round 
the  fence,  and  two  very  large  Willows  in  the  pond,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a gravel  path.  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
what  to  plant  other  than  Ferns.  The  soil  is  clayey,  and 
the  position  gets  very  little  sun.— Cornered. 

363. — Pruning  Marechal  Niel  Rose.— 1 have 
just  planted  a Marechal  Niel  Rose  outside  a greenhouse 
and  trained  it  through  the  wall.  I want  to  train  it  up  the 
back  wall  and  down  the  trellis,  6 inches  from  the  glass. 
The  Rose  has  three  canes  from  the  ball  about  9 feet  long. 
Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  I had  better  cut  two  canes 
away  and  leave  the  strongest  one,  and  how  to  prune  the 
one  left?— R.  W.  . 

361.— Insects  on  wall-trees.— I have  a walled-in 
garden,  on  the  south  aspect  of  which  I have  a number  of 
fruit-trees— Apricots,  Plums,  and  Peaches.  Every  season, 
about  a week  before  the  fruit  is  ripe  enough  for  pick- 
ing, they  are  mostly  eaten  up  bv  earwigs,  &c.  Is  there  any 
preventive  against  these  pests  without  injuring  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit?  Would  Keating’s  Insect  Powder  be 
effective,  or  paraflin,  sprinkled  on  the  wall  between  the 
branches  ?— Peter,  Ashford. 

365.— Camellia  in  winter.— I have  a Camellia 
which  has  flowered  and  blossomed  well  in  a sunny  window 
lor  years.  During  last  summer  and  autumn  it  was 
neglected,  and  has,  therefore,  had  only  three  blossoms  this 
season.  A great  number  of  the  leaves  look  yellow,  but 


the  plant  is  putting  out  new  shoots.  It  has  not  been  re- 
potted for  years.  Will  someone  tell  me  if  this  should  be 
done  now,  and  give  me  any  other  directions?— E.  Mc.B. 

367. — Rose-trees. — Last  autumn  I planted  some  dwarf 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses,  manuring  well,  and  lightening  the 
heavy  sub-soil  of  clay  and  stones  with  ashes.  Last  week, 
thinking  I saw  signs  of  maggots,  I washed  with  soft-soap 
and  water.  This  has  apparently  withered  all  the  fresh 
young  growth,  which  is  quite  crisp.  1,  Will  this  prevent 
flowering?  2.  Is  soft-soap  bad  for  the  trees  (I  went  by  a 
gardening  guide)?  3,  Should  I trim  off  all  the  withered 
growth?  4,  Generally,  how  should  the  trees  be  treated 
now,  and  in  general  ? — Rosy. 

368. — Rearranging  a flue-pipe.— A gas  boiler 
stands  close  to  a partition  in  span-roof  house,  flue  going 
through  partition  and  out  at  other  end  of  house,  rising 
6 inches  in  7 feet.  When  the  gas  is  turned  low  it  causes 
a lot  of  moisture  to  settle  in  Ihe  flue,  which  runs  back  on 
to  boiler,  and  leaves  a sediment  on  it  like  cement.  This  is 
hard  to  get  off,  and  the  boiler  h.as  to  be  kept  bright.  This 
I should  like  to  prevent,  if  possible.  Would  the  flue  work 
if  I turned  it  down  with  the  bend  against  partition,  and 
run  it  in  the  ground  in  glazed  pipes  and  out  under  foot- 
ings ? What  IS  it  that  causes  sc  much  moisture  ? It  runs 
out  at  every  point  into  flue  cap. — H.  B. 

369. — Forcing  Strawberries.— I wish  to  prepare 
Strawberry  plants  to  force  next  spring  in  a small  green- 
house. I have  three  beds,  viz.  : — President,  Laxton’s 
Noble,  and  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury.  I am  told  all  the 
above  are  suitable  for  the  purpose  especially  the  last- 
named.  They  were  all  planted  as  runners,  the  season 
before  last,  in  September.  The  fruit  last  year  was  very 
poor,  but  this  year  the  crowns  have  burst  forth, 
promising  a good  crop  if  late  frosts  do  not  cripple  it.  I am 
told  I must  forfeit  this  crop,  by  pinching  out  the  trusses 
in  order  to  get  strong  plants  for  the  above.  This  would  be 
greatly  against  my  expectations  for  fruit  this  season.  Will 
some  kind  contributor  give  me  advice? — A.mateur. 

370.  — Rose  L’ldeal.— After  the  advice  given  by 
“ P.  U."  and  “ ,T.  C.  C.”  I have  a good  crop  of  Roses  off  my 
L’ld^al,  and  I have  shortened  the  new  shoots  about  two- 
thirds,  hoping  to  get  a small  second  crop.  Will  this  plant 
if  well  ripened  bloom  again  off  the  same  rods,  as  this  will 
be  the  third  time  without  it  having  been  shortened  an 
inch?  If  so,  what  is  the  good  of  such  hard  pruning  as 
often  advised?  And  why  is  my  Marie  Van  Houtte  .always 
“bull-nosed”  when  used  for  early  work,  say  end  of  Feb- 
ruary ? This  is  the  third  year  I have  been  unable  to  cut 
one  owing  to  this  fault.  And  will  you  kindly  tell  me  the 
name  of  a Tea  Rose,  something  of  the  colour  of  A.  K. 
Williams  or  Duke  of  Edinboro’ — in  fact,  the  best  dark- 
coloured  Tea?  They  seem  scarce. — J.  T.  T. 

371. — Roses. — I have  just  received  a lot  of  small  Roses 
about  eighteen  inches  in  height  and  have  potted  them. 
The  leaves  were  withered  by  the  time  I received  them. 
Would  any  reader  of  Gardening  kindly  tell  me  whether  I 
should  cut  them  down  or  let  them  be  as  they  are  ? The 
names  of  the  plant  are  as  follows.  Bennett's  Seedling, 
Climbing  Devoniensis,  Felicity  PerpiStuie,  Abbe  Tom- 
maison,  Rewdor  Carmen,  Madam  Piautier,  Mart'chal  Niel, 
and  W.  A.  Richardson.  I have  also  just  received  .» 
climbing  Perle  des  .Jardins,  to  which  there  is  a stem 
9 feet  high  and  about  a foot  from  the  top  of  it.  There  are 
two  shoots  but  no  leaves  or  buds  lower  down.  Shall  I 
cut  it  down  or  not  ? Also  what  manure  shall  I use  to  the 
Rose  that  will  not  pro\  e offensive. — Brockbey,  Nottingham. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
ire  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects, 

372. — Pentstemons  (II.  •/.,  IIighbury-park).^They 
may  be  planted  out  at  the  latter  end  of  May  in  a light, 
well-prepared  .soil,  and  if  of  good  size  when  jmt  out  will 
bloom  well  in  the  coming  summer.  They  are  very  grace- 
ful and  pretty  plants. 

373. — Diseased  Melons  (•/.  II.,  Guernsey).— it  is  a 
case  of  gallroot.  The  plants  are  in  a bad  condition  and 
poiitively  have  no  roots.  They  are  in  a poor  soil,  been  kept 
too  wet,  and  the  only  way  is  to  clear  them  out  and  start 
afresh.  If  you  require  information  on  their  culture  write 
again. 

374  —Cineraria -’eaves  Infested  (E.  C.  C.).—A 
bad  case  of  leaves  infested  wilh  Celery-fly  The  only  way 
is  to  destroy  those  very  badly  infested  and  pick  out  with 
the  hand  the  pests  from  those  not  so  badly  attacked. 
Plants  in  such  a condition  as  the  foliage  represents  them 
to  be  are  really  hopeless. 

375.  — Manure  for  plants  (Amateur).  — The 
plants  should  not  reipiire  any  manure,  but  weak  liquid- 
manure  from  horse  or  cow-droppings  is  best  when  of  the 
colour  ol  pale  ale.  If  the  soil  is,  howei  er,  so  poor  that  it 
cannot  support  such  flowers,  gardening  is  truly  under 
such  circumstances  vexatious. 

376. -  Coelogynecristata  hololeuca  (C.  B.  T.). 
— These  are  remarkably  line,  which  goes  to  prove  that  all 
have  not  come  from  the  same  .stock.  This  variety,  like  the 
species  will  not  stand  rough  treatment,  therefore 
should  not  be  disturbed  at  its  roots  more  frequently 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.— M.  B. 

377. — CattleyaBowringlana  (Thrips).  —Judging 
from  the  specimens,  I should  think  the  houses  are  com 
jiletely  infested  with  black  thrips.  The  usual  antidote  is 
a large  supply  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  a free 
circulation  of  air.  Plants  left  to  go  on  in  this  condition 
will  be  found  in  the  autumn  to  yield  no  flowers,  but  will 
speedily  die. — M.  B. 

378.  — Oncldlum  cucullatum  (-lersiy). —The 
portion  ol  the  plant  you  send,  appears  to  show  that  you 
have  some  hard  times  with  it  in  that  island,  for  the  plant, 
coming  from  8,000  feet  to  12,000  feet  altitude,  requires 
considerably  more  cold  weather  than  you  get  there.  1 
should  try  its  culture  in  the  open  -air,  but  surrounded  with 
a large  amount  of  water. — M.  B. 

379. — Manure  for  Chrysanthemums  (E.  IF.  C). 
— The  quantity  of  Icthemic manure  named  in  Gardening, 
April  7th,  was  intended  for  the  final  potting,  to  be  used 
without  rotten  stable  manure,  thinking  this  was  easier 
obtained  than  the  animal  manure.  For  previous  pottings 
use  half  the  quantity.  It  “ F..  W.  C.”  has  found  it  act 


quickly  or  powerfully  in  his  soil  I should  advise  him  to 
use  it  a little  more  sparingly,  as  some  chemical  manures 
act  differently  in  various  soils. — E.  M. 

380. — Odontoglossum  polyxanthum  (C.  B 
A'rdMs).— This  is  a hands-me  and  rare  variety.  These 
flowers  do  not  come  ui)  to  many  that  I have  seen,  fieing  of 
a pale  tawny-yellow,  blotched  with  dull  chestnut-brown  ; 
the  lip  is  well  marked,  and  for  th.al  reason  alone  I should 
cut  the  spike  and  grow  the  plant  freely.  Another  season 
it  might  produce  liner  flowers. — M.  B. 

381.  — Laella  purpurata.  — C,  Blizzard  asks  if 
these  plants  should  now  be  throwing  up  their  sheaths. 
Yes,  it  is  quite  right,  for  the  plants  grow  and  make  up 
their  shoots  and  sheaths  in  winter,  as  it  is  an  Orchid  that 
does  not  reipiire  any  additional  heat  during  the  dull 
months.  The  time  is  coming,  however,  when  a little  extra 
warmth  will  be  necessary  to  cause  the  flowers  to  push 
through  the  stout  sheaths,  more  moisture  in  the  air  also 
being  given.— M.  B. 

382. — Laelia  cinnabarlna  CG.  J.j.— This  is  a superb 
plant.  It  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  gardens  for  nearly 
sixty  years.  Your  flowers  are  about  equal  in  size  to  those 
of  the"  average  ; indeed,  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
various  kinds.  It  should  be  potted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  made  firm.  The  drainage  below  should  be  per- 
fect, for  much  water  is  necessary  during  the  summer 
months  ; considerably  less,  however,  being  required  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  plant  is  very  apt  to  become  infested 
with  white  scale. — M.  B. 

383. — Dendroblum  Jameslanum  (H.  7'.).— This 
is  the  plant  you  send.  It  is  an  alpine  form  of  D.  formosum, 
and  more  slender  in  its  growth.  The  flowers  are  also  much 
smaller,  but  it  is  a magnifleent  kind,  having  pure-white 
flowers,  the  inner  part  of  the  throat  blotched  with  orange- 
yellow.  As  a species  it  comes  near  to  D.  infundibulum, 
and  by  some  is  considered  the  same.  I,  however,  can  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  in  the  roughness  of  the  plates  on 
the  inner  sides  of  the  lip.  This,  as  well  as  D.  infundibulum, 
likes  cool  treatment,  and,  indeed,  “H.  T.”  will  find  the 
plant  will  not  grow  in  heat.— M.  B. 

384. — Vanda  tricolor  planilabris  (J.  Cook).— 
This  is  the  name  of  the  flowers  you  send,  and  the  plant  is 
remarkable  for  its  broad,  thick,  fleshy,  green  leaves,  the 
flowers  being  broad  and  very  sweet  scented  ; the  ground 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  soft-.vellow,  spotted  with 
reddish-brown  ; the  lip  contracted  in  the  middle,  rose 
colour,  margined  with  purplish-mauve,  and  variously 
streaked  with  dark-brown.  You  have  here  a very  fine 
variety  of  Y.  tricolor.  By  no  means  allow  the  plant  to  get 
lost,  as  when  true  to  name  it  is  very  valuable.— M B. 

385. — Aerides  Warneri.— JL  M.  is  in  great  trouble 
about  this  plant  losing  its  leaves  and  becoming  perma- 
nently disfigured.  I should  think  without  any  doubt  that 
it  has  been  given  a too  low  temperature  and  too  much 
water— thus  the  mischief  has  been  w'rought.  In  winter 
60  degs.  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  maintenance, 
and  5 degs.  more  will  not  hurt  them.  At  this  season  the 
water  supply  should  be  given  with  a considerable  amount 
of  care  and  attention.  The  idea  of  letting  the  tempera- 
ture fall  to  nearly  45  degs.  is  absurd,  and  cannot  fail  to 
kill  the  plant. — M.  B. 

386.  — Odontoglossum  crispum.— G.  B.  sends 
me  a very  fine  lot  of  flowers  of  this  species,  varieties  and 
natural  hybrids.  Of  the  latter  the  varieties  are  far 
superior  to  the  natural  hybrids,  for  these  seem  to  be 
amongst  the  worst  forms  that  ever  came  to  my  notice. 
From  3 to  6 are  bad  forms  of  O.  Andersonianum, 
from  6 to  9 are  forms  of  Ruckerianum,  but  neither  is 
worth  anything  ; the  varieties  which  are  genuine  crispums 
are  very  good.  Two  and  10  are  especially  good,  being 
fine  round  flowers  and  beautifully  spotted ; No.  12, 
although  a smaller  flower  than  the  rest,  is  of  particularly 
good  shape  ; the  other  two,  although  not  remarkably 
distinct,  may  yet  be  classed  with  them. — M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

**♦  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
strated,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— Ncif/ns.—l,  Muscari  botryoides 

(Common  Grape  Hyacinth);  2,  Megasea  cordifolia. 

(7.  VF.  1’.- Coelogyne  ocellata. M.  R.  Coleraine.— \, 

()uite  shrivelled  ; ‘ 2,  Omphalodes  luciliie. K.  N.— We 

are  sorry,  you  should  send  flowers  of  Daffodils,  as  it  is 
impos.sihle  lo  name  the  forms  of  Narcissus  inoomparabilis 
and  N.  Leeds!,  they  are  so  much  alike  ; but  8 is  cernuus  ; 

9 a tazetta  variety. IF.  D.  S.— The  Orchid  is  Epiden- 

drum  atropurpureum  ; the  other  a Gesnera,  but  we  can- 
not name  it  from  a single  bloom. C.  A.  IF.  G.,  Sunbnry. 

1,  Arabis  albida ; 4,  Berberis  aristata  ; 5,  Arctotis  sp.  ; 

others  shrivelled. Kidderminster.  — Common  Bird 

Cherry. Wemo.— Anomatheca  cruenta. IF.  Collins. 

—It  is  very  difficult  judge,  but  we  should  say  the  Rose 

is  Perle  des  Jardins.' E.  G.  Cofeman.— Oriiithogalum 

umbellatum  (the  “ Star  of  Bethlehem  ”) ; quite  hardy. 

J S 77.— Piptanthiis  nepalensis. Mrs.  IF.  Phelps. — 

Pruiius  Mahaleb. S.  G.  N.— Double  Kerria  japonlca. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS’. 

IFe  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  for  ward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender 

Sisskin.— The  flower  is  that  of  the  Common  Honesty 
(Lntiaria  biennis).  It  is  best  known  by  its  flat,  silvery- 
coloured  seed-pods.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  every 
oprinj?,  and  the  seedlings  thinned  out  to  sufhcient  distance 

apart  to  give  them  ample  space  to  develop. Workman. 

— We  presume  such  is  the  case.  The  dealer  will  supply 

information. W.  S.  B.,  Dclgelly.-The  buds  have  been 

nipped  and  irretrievably  injured  by  frosts  and  east  winds. 
There  is  no  disease  or  attack  by  insect  pests.  -B.  L- 

— A very  rare  form  of  Ccelopyre. Deton.  Exonmn, 

Pride  of  the  Market,  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra  would  be  suitable. 

A mafeur.—^on  put  them  too  deep  ; leave  them  alone, 

give  water  freely,  and  encourage  growth  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. They  wiU  show  in  time. Devon.— We  know  of 

nothing  to' assist  you.  Of  course,  you  can  shoot  them, 
but  we  hope  you  will  not  take  such  extreme  meaeuree. 
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Try  a blank  cartridge  to  frighten  them.  Poisons  are  dan- 
gerous things  to  use.  They  would  prove  mischievous  to 

you  in  more  ways  than  one. IP.  G.  C. — You  should  be 

able  to  get  the  bulbs  at  any  good  nurseryman’s.  Try 
some  of  our  larger  growers.-  — Inquirer. — Yes,  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  writer. If.  A’.,  — Handpick- 

ing is  tile  only  remedy.  Pick  out  the  insects.  If  all  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  are  like  those  sent,  you  had  better 
destroy  tlie  Cinerarias  and  Marguerites.-  -Torquay. — 
The  Ko  es  show  poverty  ; the  plant  has  been  badly  grown. 

We  will  reply  further  under  “ Roses.” Miss  Barnett. — 

The  Vines  have  not  been  ventilated  sufficiently  early  in 
the  day.  The  leaves  are  scorched. 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1894. 

The  Editor  of  Garden  and  Gardeniwj  Illustrated 
begs  to  announce  another  photographic  competi- 
tion for  the  season  1894. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Class  1. — Country'  Houses  and  Gardens. — A 
prize  of  Seven  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the 
best  series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs  of 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old 
English  houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to 
the  garden  and  the  home  landscape.  Picturesque 
old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  may  be  included. 

Class  2. — Water  Gardens  and  River-.?ide 
Pictures. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
set  of  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  beautiful 
examples  of  natural  or  artificial  lakes,  with 
aquatic  and  water-side  plants,  river  side  and 
streamlet  vegetation. 

Class  3. — Groups  or  Native  Trees. — A 
prize  of  a well-bound  copy  of  Loudon’s 
“Arboretum  Brittanicum”  (8  vols. ),  or  Five 
Guineas,  for  the  best  photographs  of  natural 
groups,  or  colonies,  or  very  picturesque  speci- 
mens, of  trees,  natives  of,  or  naturalised  in, 
these  islands.  These  trees  are  : — Oak,  Ash, 
Willow,  Beech,  Birch,  Hornbeam,  Aspen,  White 
Pojtlar,  Grey  Poplar,  Black  Poplar,  Field  Maple, 
Crab,  Hawthorn,  White  Beam,  Wild  Cherry, 
Holly,  Wild  Pear,  Rowan,  Sycamore,  Sloe, 
Bullace,  Service-tree,  Yeiv,  Scotch  Fir,  Jumper, 
Alder,  Witch  Elm,  Elm,  Bird  Cherry,  Elder, 
Medlar,  Lime. 

Class  4. — Picturesque  Orchards. — A prize 
of  Five  Guine.ys  for  the  best  series  of  not  less 
than  six  photographs  of  picturesque  orchards 
and  old  orchard-trees.  Old  orchards,  often 
beautiful,  become  pictures  in  diversified  situa- 
tions in  the  orchard  counties  of  the  West.  These 
photographs  may  be  taken  at  any  or  at  various 
seasons. 

Class  5. — Groups  of  Wild  Flowers  and 
Shrubs. — A prize  of  a fine  copy  of  Curtis’s 
“Flora  Londinensis”  (2  vols.),  containing  the 
finest  plates  of  our  native  flowers  ever  published, 
or  its  value  in  money  (Seven  Pounds),  for  the 
best  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  groups 
of  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  in  bloom.  Shrubs, 
such  as  Hone3'suckle,  Viburnum,  or  any  other 
native  ones,  whether  in  hedgerows  or  natural 
groups,  may  be  included. 

Class  6. — Picturesque  Woodland  Drives, 
Pretty  Grass-roads  in  Parks,  and  Grass- 
walks  IN  Gardens. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas 
for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of  pic- 
turesque effects  of  this  kind,  either  in  forests  like 
St.  Leonard’s,  Epping,  or  in  the  many  beautiful 
private  parks  and  woodlands  scattered  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms. 

Class  7.  ^Natural  Ferneries. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  natural  Ferneries.  In  Wales,  Ireland, 
the  mountains  of  Northern  England,  Scotland, 
about  tlie  Norfolk  Broads,  and  even  in  low- 
land places  there  are  many  beautiful  pictures 
of  natural  Fern-gardens,  often  with  wild  flowers 
intermingled.  No  garden  Ferneries,  however 
artistic,  should  be  included  in  this  class. 

Class  8. — Native  and  other  Hardy 
Ferns. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
series  of  photographs  of  single  specimens,  or 
groups,  of  species  or  varieties  of  British, 
American,  European,  or  any  other  hardy  Ferns 
planted  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots.  These,  in 
distinction  to  preceding,  must  include  cultivated 
Ferns  and  garden  ferneries  only. 

Class  9. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the 
best  water-colour  drawing  of  any  beautiful  ne\V 
or  rare  flower,  drawn  life-size. 

Class  10. — Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of 
Five  Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 


graphs of  garden  fruits : Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  or  any  other 
fruit  grown  in  Britain,  or  bush  - fruits,  to 
be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in  dishes.  No 
prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes,  or  of  which  the 
reduction  is  excessive. 

Class  11. — Flowering  Plants. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best 
collection  of  photographs  of  flowering  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  This 
series  maj'  include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Class  12. — Cottagers’  Gardens. — A Prize  of 
Three  Guineas  for  not  less  than  Three  photo- 
graphs of  the  prettiest  cottage  gardens  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  workmen. 

Class  13. — Town  Parks  and  Gardens. — A 
Prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not  less  than  six 
photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Parks  and 
Gardens  in  cities  and  towns  (public  and  private). 

Class  14. — A prize  of  !Mr.  George  Maws’ 
“Genus  Crocus”  (or  Five  Guineas)  for  the 
best  photographs  of  alpine  flower  and  rock- 
gardens  showing  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful 
arrangements  of  rock-gardens. 

All  competitors  not  winning  a prize  will  for 
each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half- 
a-guiuea.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition 
will  be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in 
November,  1894. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  Jlowers  or  plants  should 
not  be  arranged  m vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  2->lain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  com]>etition  with  flowers.  Figures  of 
men  or  women,  barrows,  watering-pots,  rakes, 
hoes,  rollers,  and  other  implements,  iron 
railings,  wires,  or  iron  siqrports  of  any  kind, 
labels,  and  all  like  objects  should  be  omitted 
from  these  pdiotograqihs.  The  intention  is  to 
.show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  he  done  v:ell  when  the  pjhotograqiher  is 
confused  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  flowers 
are  ineffective  tvhen  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  shoidd  he  brought  low  down  for  such. 
All  j)hotograq)hs  shoidd  he  mounted  singly,  and 
not  several  on  a card.  They  should  not  he 
mounted  on  cards  with  hlack  backs,  and  the 
qihotograqihs  should  not  he  less  in  size  than  5 inches 
by  j inches.  In  many  of  the  jihotograjihs  sent  in 
for  our  last  comjietition  the  subjects  were  much 
overcrou'ded.  The  following  are  the  rides  to  he 
observed  by  all  comjietitors  : — 

First.— 7'Ae  photographs  may  he  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
sion of  either  the  sender  or  others  ; but  the  source  whence 
they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
number,  and  no, fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to  have  the  right 
of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the  chosen  photographs. 
The  photographs  may  be  printed  on  any  good  paper  that 
shows  the  subjects  clearly ; but  those  on  albumenized  paper 
are  preferred  for  engraving. 

Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  objects  shown,  sh-uld 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  vary  important,  and,  therefore,  black  backs  to  the 
photographs  should  be  avoided. 

Third. — All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  37,  South ampton-st reet , 
Covent-garden,  London,  IF.C.,  and  the  class  .for  which 
the  photographs  are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  which  must  also  labelled  "Photographic 
Competition.”  All  competitors  wishing  their  photographs 
returned,  if  not  success.ful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps 
of  sufficient  value  for  that  purpose. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

281.— Fowls  laying  away.— I know  of 
no  cure  for  Fowls  which  habitually  lay  away. 
The  best  plan  is  to  make  some  attractive  nests 
in  some  secluded  corner  near  the  hen-roosts, 
not  in  liie  building  it."elf,  but  near  the  spot 
where  the  Fowls  are  most  apt  to  congregate.  If 
a nest  egg  i.s  placed  there  so  much  the  better. 
Guinea  Fowls  are  treated  much  the  same  as 
ordinary  Fowls.  The}'  wander  a good  deal,  and 
thus  pick  up  much  animal  food  ; still,  in  spite  of 
this,  they  are  ready  to  mix  with  the  hens  at 
feeding- times.  The  earliest  eggs  should  be  set 
under  common  hens,  as  the  Guinea  Fowl  herself 
lays  too  freely  to  be  able  to  trouble  about  sitting 
until  the  summer  is  well  advanced.  An  equal 
number  of  hens  and  male  birds  should  be  kept 
to  ensure  fertile  eggs.  The  chicks  require  food 
soon  after  they  are  hatched  ; they  must  be  fed 
more  frequently  than  ordinary  chickens,  and 
require  more  animal  food  (such  as  minced  meat) 
than  is  necessary  for  the  latter.  If  the  querist 


needs  further  information  I shall  be  happy  to 
write  again. — Doulting. 

282. — Fowls  for  winter  laying.— I do 
not  think  “ Drumhaun  ” can  do  better  than 
hatch  some  pullets  from  some  heavy  birds  of  the 
Asiatic  type,  such  as  Brahmas  or  Plyniout  h 
Rocks,  mated  with  an  Andalusian,  Minorca,  or 
Leghorn  cock.  The  three  last-named  breeds 
are  very  like  each  other,  and  I do  not  think 
there  is  much  to  choose  between  their  offspring 
for  laying  purposes,  provided  the  parents  belong 
to  good  laying  strains.  If  the  querist  requirrs 
non-sitters  he  must  take  the  pure  breeds  ; but 
although  they  will  lay  extremely  well  in  cold 
weather  if  hatched  early  and  well  cared  for,  they 
are  apt  to  suffer  from  severe  frosts,  and  for  this 
reason  I should  prefer  a cross  with  sitting  blood. 
— Doulting. 

284. — Fowls  for  profit.— “ Margaret  ” 
should  decide  to  clear  out  all  her  present  stock 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  or  before.  They  will 
do  her  no  good,  and  I am  sure  will  interfere 
with  the  returns  from  any  others  she  may  care 
to  buy.  I take  it  she  is  not  overburdened  with 
room,  and  in  that  case  the  earlier  she  can  clear 
off  her  stock  the  better,  so  as  to  give  the  ground 
a rest.  The  next  step  will  be  to  buy  ten  or 
twelve  pullets  hatched  in  March  or  April. 
These  should  be  bought  not  later  thsn  the 
beginning  of  September.  With  regard  to  breed, 
I have  stated,  in  reply  to  282,  what  I consider 
the  best  plan  to  follow,  and  I do  not  think  the 
querist  can  improve  upon  that  advice.  I woidd 
not  care  for  appearance,  but  pay  most  attention 
to  eggs.  I do  not  consider  “ Margaret”  has  a 
good  chance  of  securing  winter  eggs  if  she 
decides  to  hatch  her  own  pullets.  They  will 
be  too  late,  as  was  evidently  the  case  last  year. 
— Doulting. 

283.  — Artificial  mother. — “R.  H.” 

must  study  the  advertisements  of  poultry  ap- 
pliances ; it  is  scarcely  possible  to  recommend 
makers.  I can  assure  him  that  a good  artificial 
mother  or  brooder  is  likely  in  the  long  run  to 
give  better  results  than  a common  hen,  par- 
ticularly if  the  weather  be  showery,  and  for  this 
reason,  a hen  is  likely  to  drag  her  chickens  a 
good  deal  if  she  has  her  liberty,  and  is  not 
always  disposed  to  brood  them  if  the  weather 
be  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  chicks 
are  confined  in  a brooder  they  cannot  tire  them- 
selves, nor  can  they  fail  to  keep  themselves 
warm,  as  the  source  of  heat  is  always  present. 
No  sane  person  would  put  chicks  of  different 
ages  together  in  a brooder,  for  the  stronger 
birds  will  be  sure  to  injure  the  younger  ones. 
It  is  usual  to  hatch  sufficient  at  one  time  to  fill 
the  brooder,  and  the  next  batch  are  passed  on 
to  another  mother.  The  maker’s  instructions 
should  always  be  closely  followed. — Doulting. 

285.  —Chickens  for  winter  laying. — 
The  Editor’s  space  is  very  limited  just  now,  so 
that  I cannot  answer  “ Theresa  Rothera  ” at  the 
length  I should  otherwise  be  inclined  to  go  to. 
Briefly,  then,  the  1892  hens  should  not  have 
been  kept.  The  past  winter  will  convince  many 
besides  the  querist  that  even  in  mild  winters 
old  hens  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  lay  freely. 
The  pullets  should  have  done  better,  but  here, 
again,  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  whether  they 
are  bred  from  good  laying  strains  or  tlie  reverse, 
nor  do  I know  anything  as  to  housing  and 
feeding.  A recent  reply  will  have  shown 
“ Theresa  ” that  I have  had  about  eighty  eggs 
per  bird  from  fifteen  pullets  during  the  six 
winter  months.  Twelve  months  ago  two  lots  of 
Leghorn  pullets — one  white,  the  other  brown, 
sixteen  of  the  former  and  twelve  of  the  latter — 
from  the  first  of  November  to  the  end  of  April 
averaged  eighty-six  and  eighty-eight  respec- 
tively. The  white  laid  the  best  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter,  lienee  their  average  was  tlie  best. 
— Ilon.TlNG. 

194  — Leghorn  Brahmas  — “ C.  Mar- 
riot  ” cannot  improve  upon  this  cross  for  a 
confined  run.  It  may  interest  him  to  know  that 
from  fifteen  pullets  bred  from  a Brown  Leghorn 
cock  and  dark  Brahma  hens,  I collected  from 
the  1st  October  last  to  March  31st — that  is,  the 
six  winter  months,  sutheient  to  give  an  average 
of  seventy-nine  eggs  per  bird  ; all  marketalfle 
eggs.  During  February  and  March  some  of  the 
pullets  were  sitting,  so  that  only  seven  were 
left  in  the  run  on  the  last  day  of  March.  Since 
then  one  which  has  reared  her  chickens  has 
been  returned  to  her  run,  and  yesterday  q,nd- 
to-day  I collected  eight  eggs  each  ^ay.-— 

Doulting- 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  WALLS. 
Those  ■«  ilh  no  glass  acconimcdation  may  have 
a good  dis-play  of  bloom  from  plants,  providing 
they  have  an  open  wall-space.  That  with  a 
sonthern  aspect  is  best,  of  course,  although  a 
fair  amount  of  success  can  be  achieved  against 
east  and  west  walls.  It  is  surprising  what  a 
quantity  of  bloom  plants  growing  at  the  foot  of 
a wall  V ill  give  if  they  are  well  attended  to  in 
the  matter  of  water  being  regularly  supplied  to 
them  during  dry  weather.  If  some  means 
could  he  devised  where  a temporary  covering 
could  be  put  up  in  the  case  of  frost,  success  then 
is  assured.  A broad  coping-board  fitted  to  the 
wall  at  the  time  the  petals  are  expanding  would 
prevent  their  being  so  thoroughly  .soaked  by 
rains.  It  is  frost  following  quickly  after  rains, 
when  the  blooms  are  soaked  through,  that  causes 
injury  to  the  flowers.  Select  the  varieties  most 
suitable  for  throwing  off  the  rain,  those  that 
have  retlexed  florets  being  the  best.  Incurved 
kinds  are  the  worst  of  all  for  the  purpose,  as  by 
their  natural  formation  of  petals  they  form  a 
thorough  receptacle  inside  the  flower  for  water. 
The  larger  the  sorts  the  worse  they  are  in  this 
respect.  The  Reflexed  Japanese,  Reflexed  Pom 
pons,  and  Single-flowered  kinds  are  those  to 
select.  Not  only  are  the  two  latter  free-flower 
ing,  but  they  last  a long  time  when  in  bloom 
Many  of  them,  too,  are  dwarf  in  habit  of  growth 
therefore  well  suited  to  plant  between  the 
larger-growing  sorts  for  covering  the  lower  part 
of  the  wall.  Now  is  a suitable  time  for 
putting  out  the  plants.  The  old  roots 
stools  that  flowered  in  pots  last  year 
preferable  to  plants  raised  from  cuttings  this 
season,  owing  to  the  extra  number  of  shoots 
produced  at  the  base,  and  are  better  furnished 
with  branches  to  begin  with.  Remove  part  of 
the  old  material  from  the  roots,  and  plant  close 
to  the  wall  at  a distance  of  4 feet  for  the  large 
growing  sorts,  adding  a Pompon  in  between 
each  of  these.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  good  add 
some  manure,  and  make  the  soil  firm  about  the 
roots  ; but  if  not,  it  is  better  to  remove  it  for 
depth  of  15  inches  and  as  many  wide,  replacing 
it  with  other.  Disused  potting-soil,  decayed 
vegetable  and  hot-bed  refuse,  wood-ashes,  and 
road -scrapings  make  a capital  compost  for 
Chrysanthemums.  After  planting,  a mulching  of 
manure  2 inches  thick  laid  about  the  plants  will 
not  only  economise  labour  in  watering,  but  will 
keep  the  roots  cool,  and  encourage  them  to  ex- 
tend near  the  surface,  which  is  what  is  required 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  Early  thinning  of 
the  shoots  should  be  attended  to,  as  by  remov- 
ing those  not  required  early  those  remaining 
grow  strong,  and  keep  dwarfer  than  if  they  were 
crowded. 

If  the  plants  were  of  good  size  the  previous 
year  they  will  start  into  growth  with  many 
shoots.  Select  six  of  the  strongest  on  each 
plant,  removing  all  the  others,  except  in  the 
case  of  Pompons  ; these  may  have  eight  growths. 
When  the  branches  are  long  enough  spread 


them  out  thinly,  and  fasten  to  the  wall  either 
with  nails  and  shreds,  or  with  a wire  run  along 
in  front  of  the  shoots  and  fastened  occasionally 
to  the  wall,  constantly  securing  them  as  growth 
proceeds.  Do  not  top  the  branches,  but  allow 
them  to  grow  away  freely.  When  the  first  break 
takes  place  select  two  of  the  strongest  shoots  on 
each  original  stem,  or  more  if  space  will  allow, 
some  kinds  requiring  less  space  than  others  on 
account  of  the  length  of  their  foliage.  Theshoots 
may  be  trained  as  close  together  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  allowing  the  foliage  just  sufficient 
space  without  overlapping.  If  the  wall  is  less  than 
(5  feet  high,  and  tall-growing  sorts  like  Maiden’s 
Blush,  for  instance,  which  is  areally  good  kind, 
are  planted,  the  shoots  must  he  trained  in  a 
slanting  direction,  or  the  flowers  will  be  ahov^e 
the  top  of  the  wall.  If  the  Pompons  have  to 
cross  the  stems  of  the  large-flowered  section 
near  the  base,  a portion  of  the  leaves  of  the 
latter  should  lie  removed  to  prevent  overcrowd- 
ing, and  giv^e  light  to  the  small-flowered  section. 
As  soon  as  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  new 
soil,  apply  liquid-manure  in  a weak  state,  and 
clean  water  liberally  during  clr3'  weather.  After 
a hot  day  thoroughlj’  S3'ringe  the  plants  ; this 
greatly  assists  in  keeping  the  foliage  clean,  and 
in  a healthy  condition.  If  the  roots  become 
dry  several  times  during  hot  weather,  mildew 
will  attack  the  foliage,  not  only  rendering  it 
unsightly,  but  checking  that  free  growth  which 
is  so  desirable  in  giving  a full  crop  of  flowers 
The  following  list  of  varieties  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  kinds  to  select  lor  this  form  of  culti- 
vation. Japanese : Maiden’s  Blush  (blush- 

white),  Avalanche  (white),  Edwin  Molyneux 
(crimson  and  gold),  W.  H.  Lincoln  (pure-yellow), 
Mr.  William  Holmes  (chestnut-red,  inclined  to 
dark-crimson),  Val  d’Andorre  (orange-red), 
Eynsford  White  (white).  Mile.  Lacroix  (white), 
Gloire  du  Rocher  (bright  orange-amber,  flushed 
crimson),  M.  Bernard  (rosy-pnrple),  Amy  Furze 
(blush-rose,  with  lilac  tinge),  L’Africaine  (crim- 
son-red), Triomphe  du  Nord  (bronze-crimson), 
Roseum  superbum  (rosy-lilac,  shaded  buft). 
Reflexed  : White,  Pink,  Peach,  and  Golden 
Christine  are  all  good.  Cullingfordi  (brilliant 
crimson,  hack  of  florets  golden-yellow),  Elsie 
(pale  canary-yellow).  Emperor  of  China  (white, 
suffused  - blush  in  the  centre).  King  of 
Crimsons  (rich  blood-red),  Phidias  (rosy-hlush) 
Pompons  : Black  Douglas  (rich  dark-crimson) 
Lizzy  Holmes  (canary-yellow,  tipped  rose),  Mrs, 
Bateman  (orange-brown).  President  (dark  rosy 
crimson),  Pygmalion  (deep-rose),  Rosinante 
(blush-rose).  Snowdrop  (pure-white).  Primrose 
League  (primrose),  Sueur  Melanie  (white),  St. 
Michael  (rich  gold-yellow).  Single- flowered 
White  Perfection  (white),  Eflie  (deep-crimson^ 
Jane  (white).  Souvenir  de  Londres  (brilliant 
magenta-crimson).  Miss  Rose  (white,  brilliantly 
suffused  rose-pink),  Lady  Churchill  (terra-cotta) 
Miss  Gordon  (bright  rose-magenta).  E.  M. 


330,— Crocks  for  Chrysanthemums.— Seeing 
“A.  M’s”  query  in  GADDENiNare  Porter’s  InvincibleCroclis, 
I should  like  to  say  a few  words  about  this  most  useful  article. 
I have  used  them  for  the  last  three  years,  and  find  they 
answer  admiralily,  not  only  for  Chrysanthemums,  but  for 
any  kind  of  plants  in  pots.  They  are  a fjreat  saving  of 
time  and  trouble,  besides  the  annoyance  caused  by  worms 
and  other  vermin,  and  are  very  cheap,— W,  K. 


Planting  out  Chrysanthemums.— 

C.  B.”  will  be  able  to  get  good  blooms  from 
his  plants  that  are  now  in  the  open  ground  if 
they  are  carefully  taken  up  and  potted  about 
the  middle  of  September.  About  a fortnight 
before  lifting  them  go  round  with  a spade  and 
sever  the  roots  that  have  grown  beyond  G inches 
on  each  side  of  the  stem.  This  will  allow  time 
for  the  plants  to  recuperate  themselves  previous 
to  potting.  If  the  roots  are  left  undisturbed 
until  potting-time,  many  of  them  have  to  be  de- 
sti'03^ed,  as  all  cannot  then  go  into  the  pots,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  plants  are  checked. 
To  keep  them  dwarf  pinch  out  the  point  of 
each  shoot  now  and  again  when  succeeding 
shoots  have  grown  5 inches  in  length,  repeating 
this  once  afterwards.  Place  a stout  stake  to 
each  plant,  seeming  the  shoots  to  it  as  they 
grow’,  loosely  3 et  til  ml3’.  If  the  branches  aie 
allow’ed  to  fall  to  the  ground  they  become 
crooked  and  are  difficult  to  deal  with  at  potting- 
time.  Directly  the  plants  are  potted  stand 
them  behind  a north  W'all  and  syringe  the 
leaves  three  times  daily  with  clear  w ater  to  pre- 
ent  their  flagging.  Afterwards  stand  them  in 
the  open  for  a week  or  two  before  finally 
housing  them.  Unfortunately,  the  early  flow’er- 
ing  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  are  at  present 
confined  to  colours  that  are  not  nearly  so  show  y 
the  ordinary  November  flow’ering  kinds, 
but  the  following  are  a distinct  advance  on 
others.  The  whites  and  yellows  are  the  finest, 
of  course,  amongst  the  latter  Ryeeroft  Glor3’, 
George  Deverel,  Mons.  M.  G.  deDubor,  Mignon, 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  G.  Wermig  are  the  best. 
Other  good  varieties  are  Mile.  Rennes  Colin 
(pink),  Maria  (mauve),  Pompon  ; Montague 
(purple-crimson),  Strathmeath  (bright-magenta), 
Roi  des  Precoces,  Mile.  Marguerite  Puisaye 
(red  and  bronze).  Coral  Queen  (coral-pink), 
Mons.  Frederic  L.  Usmayer  (orange,  flushed 
crimson),  and  M.  Maxime  de  la  Rocheterie  (red), 
Japanese. — E.  M. 

St.  Brigid  Anemone.— Will  you  allow 
me  to  sing  the  praises  of  this  beautiful  flower  ? 
It  has  every  good  property  that  a flower  can  lay 
claim  to — namely,  being  perfectly  hardy  and 
free  ; in  fact,  advice  on  its  cultivation  may  he 
given  in  a nutshell.  Now  is  the  time  for  sow- 
ing seed.  It  revels  in  a good  border,  well  dug, 
and  the  mode  of  sowing  seed  is  precisely  the 
same  as  for  Carrots.  Rub  the  seed  w'ell  in  sharp, 
dry  sand,  draw  the  drills  1 foot  apart,  and  sow 
it  thinly.  Except  for  the  simple  operation  of 
hoeing  and  keeping  the  plants  free  from  w'eeds, 
nothing  further  is  required.  At  the  present 
time  I possess  a large  bed,  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  ranging  from  the  brightest  of  scarlet  to 
the  clearest  of  whites,  with  a good  sprinkling  of 
clear-blue,  also  mottled,  and  various  other 
shades.  In  a cut  state  they  last  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days  perfectly  fresh.  The  foliage  is 
deep-green  and  fringed,  which  very  much  en- 
hances their  beauty.  I look  upon  it  as  unique, 
even  among  flowers.  Commercially,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  outdoor  spring  flowers  equals  it.  I 
have  grown  it  for  some  years,  it  being  sent  to 
me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Burbidge,  of  Trinity 
Gardens,  Dublin. — R.  Gilbebt,  High  Path 
Gardens,  Stamford. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Fuchsias  planted  out  are  now  growiii,?  freely,  and  the 
strongest  shoots  should  have  the  points  picked  out  to 
give  a compact  habit.  Fuchsias  make  beautiful  pyramids 
started  in  the  border,  and  they  ma\'  be  trained  to  walls  or 
pillars,  or  up  the  ratters,  as  they  are  well  adapted  for 
furnishing  any  or  all  of  these  ijositions  with  graceful 
growths  and  blossoms.  Liquid-manure  may  be  given 
with  advantage  as  soon  as  the  llower-buds  appear.  Fuchsias 
in  pots  intended  to  form  specimens  must  be  shifted  on  lo 
larger  pots  before  they  get  pot -bound,  or  the  growth  will 
he  checked,  and  the  plants  forced  prematurely  into 
bloom.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  intended  for  winter  bloom- 
ing shift  into  .l-inch  pots,  and  pick  off  all  flower-buds,  and 
stop  strong  shoots  to  keep  the  plants  bushy.  Jfarguerites 
or  Paris  Daisies  are  useful  everywhere.  Autumn-struck 
plants  will  now  be  in  6-inch  pots,  and  may  be  shifted  into 
7-inch  pots  for  working  into  specimens.  Keep  them  well 
pinched  in  till  a good  base  has  been  formed.  Tuberous 
Begonias  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and  if  large  plants  are 
require<l  must  be  potted  on,  using  sweet  open  compost. 
Bulbs  which  have  done  blooming  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  starving  about  in  tlieir  pots.  Either  plant  out 
permanently  to  produce  flowers  in  the  border  for  cutting, 
or  turn  the  bulbs  out  of  the  pots  and  surround  them  with 
good  soil,  so  til  :t  they  may  ripen  off  gradually,  and  then 
be  be  dried'bff.  Lilies  Harrisi  and  candidum,  even  where 
not  forced  much,  will  be  coming  into  bloom.  Insects  wdll 
gather  among  the  embryo  flower-buds,  and  should  lie 
destroyed  by  dusting  a little Tobacco-powaler  among  them, 
or  place  the  plants  in  a house  th.at  is  fimiigated.  A top- 
dressing of  rich  compost  or  some  lifiuid-manure  twice  a 
week  will  increase  the  size  of  the  Idooms.  Young  plants 
of  winter-flowering  Salvias  must  not  be  starved  in  small 
pots,  nor  yet  in  the  cutting  pots.  Pinch  the  leading  shoots, 
and  early  in  June  plant  out  in  the  open  air  to  make  growth. 
Must  be  potted  up  in  September.  Those  wdio  have  not 
grown  these  for  the  conservatory  in  autumn  do  not  know 
how  effective  they  are  when  well  grown.  The  following 
will  give  a good  collection  : splendens  Bruanti  (scarlet), 
Pitcher!  (blue),  rutilans  (magenta.  Apple-scented  foliage). 
Bethel!  (rose-shaded,  white),  gesnersefolia  (scarlet).  This 
variety  flowers  later,  and  is  valuable  on  that  account. 
Caemses  will  now  require  a free  supply  of  water,  and  the 
strong-growing  varieties  should  be  helped  with  liquid- 
manure.  This  will  do  in  many  cases  instead  of  repotting. 
These  are  beautiful  plants,  and  will  some  day  become 
popular  again.  Hydrangeas  coming  into  flower  may  be 
improved  by  liquid-manure.  The  blue  tinge  sometimes 
seen  in  flowers  is  due  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  soil. 
This  is  often  doneby  adding  a small  quantity  of  iron  filings 
when  repotting. 

Stove. 

Tuberoses  should  be  placed  in  heat  to  forward  the 
blossoms,  and  forced  flowers  are  more  fragrant  than  those 
produced  in  a low  temperature.  Bulbs  of  Tuberoses 
potted  late  will  flower  very  well  without  forcing.  They 
will  come  on  for  autumn  blooming  is  plunged  by-and-by'e 
in  the  open  air.  Train  climbers  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
light  near  the  glass.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  Allamandas 
especially,  that  unless  the  young  shoots  can  be  trained 
near  the  glass  the  flow'ers  will  be  few  and  far  between. 
Hence  the  young  shoots  now  in  course  of  formation  are 
carefully  trained  on  wires  or  strings,  so  the  points  are 
brought  up  into  the  full  light.  This  ripens  the  growth, 
and  the  point  of  every  shoot  will,  indue  time,  be  furnished 
with  a cluster  of  blossom.  Dipladenias  must  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  Stephanotis  floribunda,  when  grown 
as  a specimen  in  a pot,  must  have  its  young  wood  exposed 
to  produce  flowers  freely.  Ixoras  will  require  a good  deal 
of  heat  now.  It  starved,  both  the  growth  and  blossoms 
will  be  weak  and  poor.  It  is  not  every  grow'er  who  does 
these  plants  well,  and  unless  there  is  a good  stove,  well 
heated,  it  will  be  better  not  to  attempt  their  culture. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Every  kind  of  greenhouse  plants  will  thrive  in  this  house 
now  so  far  as  regards  temperature,  and  some  of  my  friends 
with  unheated  houses  bring  in  a few  things  in  the  way  of 
“Geraniums”  and  other  things,  for  the  sake  of  their 
brightness  in  summer.  But  there  are  plenty  of  plants 
come  on  now  without  tender  things.  Brom'pton  Stocks 
and  Double  Wallflowers  are  quite  a feature  in  some  places, 
and  a very  fragrant  feature  too.  All  that  is  required  is  to 
sow  a few  seeds  of  them  in  June  or  early  in  July.  Pot  up 
a few  in  autumn,  and  shift  them  into  5-‘inch  or  G-inoh  pots 
about  Christmas,  and  under  glass  they  come  into  blossom 
naturally  during  March  and  April.  Tuberous  Begonias 
are  starting  now  in  the  cold-house,  and  should  be  repotted. 
A group  of  Lilium  candidum  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
objects  we  have  in  an  unheated  house.  Deutzia  gracilis  and 
Azalea  mollis  are  also  flowering  profusely,  and  when  not 
forced  the  flowers  last  much  longer,  and  tlie  plants  improve 
from  year  to  year. 

Perns  under  Glass. 

Prick  off  seedlings  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  in 
boxes.  After  they  have  gained  strength,  place  in  singlepots. 
There  is  a great  demand  for  small  Maiden-hairs  and  some 
of  the  hardy  Pterises,  such  as  P.  tremula  and  cretica  and 
its  varieties,  all  of  which  are  easily  raised  from  spores. 
Plant  out  a few  strong  plants  of  the  Asparagus  plumosa 
nana  to  furnish  sprays  for  cutting.  This  is  a charming 
thing  to  train  up  a wall  or  under  the  rafters  of  a fernery  ; 
will  grow  freely  in  a border  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould, 
in  which  is  mixed  a little  charcoal  broken  up  fine,  and  some 
sharp  sand.  Half  the  compost  may  be  turfy  loam.  This 
compost  will  do  for  all  Ferns,  either  planted  out  or  in  pots. 
The  Climbing  Fern  (Lygodium  soandens)  is  very  pretty 
for  planting  round  the  sides  of  Fern-baskets,  to  hang  over 
or  to  train  up  the  wires,  may  be  grown  in  a warm  green- 
house, and  is  useful  for  room  culture.  If  there  happens 
to  be  a plant  of  any  kind  infested  with  brown  scale,  clean 
it  at  once  with  soap  and  water,  and  a small  brush  or 
sponge,  or  else  throw  the  plant  away  before  the  insects 
spread  to  others. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
resul's. 


North  Hou-se. 

This  house  will  be  found  most  useful  now  for  keeping 
back  Azaleas  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  which  may 
be  required  for  the  M.ay  shows.  Calceolarias  also  do  well 
in  the  grateful  sh.ade  of  the  noith  house,  and  Fuchsias 
will  be  best  here  later  on. 

Cold-frames 

will  now  be  full  of  bedding  and  other  plants,  either 
hardening  off,  or  resting  alter  flowering.  The  Auricula 
frames  should  be  placed  with  the  hack  to  the  north,  or, 
better  still,  under  the  sh.ade  of  a wall  or  building. 

Window  Gardening. 

To  keep  Azaleas  in  rooms  they  must  not  be  in  the  sun- 
shine, or  the  flowers  f.ade  quickly,  and  water  must  be  given 
whenever  the  soil  gets  dry.  Arum  Lilies  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  whilst  in  blossom,  but  after  the  flower- 
ing season  is  past  a drier  condition  will  ripen  growth. 
When  there  is  no  more  fro.st  turn  the  plants  outside,  and 
early  in  June  divide  and  plant  out  in  good  soil,  watering 
in  <liy  weatlier. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  watering  lately,  but  we 
hope  to  get  the  usual  April  showers  shortly,  and  certainly 
they  are  much  needed,  for  newly-planted  things  especially 
are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  dry,  hot  weather. 
Mulch  of  any  kind  is  very  valuable  now.  Carnations, 
Pansies,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks,  Pinks,  and 
newly-planted  Roses  and  shrubs  are  much  benefited  by  a 
little  short  stuff  of  any  kind,  which  does  not  have  an  un- 
sightly appearance,  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  to 
keep  the  moisture  in  the  ground.  Finish  planting  all  the 
hardy  edging  plants.  Echeverias  may  go  out  now,  and 
Pentstemons  may  be  planted.  Mulch  beds  of  Christmas 
Roses  wil-ii  old  leaf-mould.  There  will  be  a chance  of 
getting  the  spring  flowers  off  the  beds  earlier  this  year. 
The  early  Tulips  are  very  bright  at  the  time  of  writing, 
and  these  will  be  ripe  and  ready  for  lifting  by  the  time  the 
bedding  plants  are  ready  to  go  out.  Continue  the  pro- 
pagation of  carpeting  plants,  such  as  Alternantheras, 
Coleus,  Iresines,  &c.  Where  large  quantities  of  these  are 
required  they  may  be  rooted  in  gentle  hot-beds,  and  when 
hardened  off  may  be  taken  straight  to  the  bed  without 
pots  being  used,  and  much  labour  saved.  Lobelias  may  be 
struck  in  the  same  way.  Asters,  Stocks,  and  Zinnias 
should  be  pricked  out  in  a cold  fi-ame  to  get  strong.  Sow 
more  Sweet  Peas  and  other  sweet-smelling  flowers.  The 
Night-scented  Stock,  among  other  things,  should  be 
thought  of.  Plant  out  the  tubers  of  Marvel  of  Peru. 

I ncrease  the  stock  of  Salvia  patens.  There  is  no  other  blue 
flower  to  equal  it  in  a large  mass.  Cuttings  make  the 
best  plants,  though  seedlings  will  do  to  fill  in  round  the 
edges  of  the  mass.  Sow  annuals  freely  of  all  the  showy 
kinds.  If  the  weather  continues  dry  thoroughly  water  the 
ground  before  sowing,  and  scatter  the  seeds  thinly  over 
the  damp  soil,  and  shade. 

Fruit  Garden. 

It  has  been  a trying  time  for  fruits  grafted  on  dwarfing 
stocks  where  mulch  has  not  been  used.  Surface-rooting 
trees  with  their  roots  in  a dry,  hot  soil  are  sure  to  cast 
a lot  of  their  blossom,  or  if  they  set  the  young  fruits  will 
drop.  Go  over  the  bunches  of  Grapes  in  early  house  the 
second  time  with  the  scissors.  If  thinned  properly  the 
first  time  there  will  not  be  much  to  do,  but  the  state  of 
the  bunches  can  generally  be  impro\’ed  by  taking  out  a 
berry  here  and  there,  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
removal  of  the  small  stoneless  berries,  as  these  if  left  in 
always  detract  from  the  value  of  the  crops.  If  the  crop  is 
heavy,  or  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  ability  of  the 
Vines  to  finish  their  load  properly,  give  a dressing  of 
Silicate  manure  of  a pound  and  a half  to  the  square  3'ard. 
This  manure  will  improve  rather  than  injure  the  colouring. 
Too  much  of  a strong  stimulant  mav  do  harm.  Many 
increase  the  size  of  the  berries  at  the  expense  of  the 
colour,  and  the  same  thing  happens  sometimes  when 
strong  liquids  are  used.  I think  I never  saw  Phims  and 
Pear-trees  more  full  of  blossom  than  they  are  now.  E\-ery 
Plum  and  Pear-orchard  is  a sheet  of  white,  and  the 
Apple-trees  will  be  nearly  as  full.  Under  glass  there 
are  a good  many  Peaches  to  pull  off.  My  trees  have  had 
the  first  thinning,  taking  them  chiefly  from  the  under  side 
of  the  trellis.  Where  heavy  cropping  is  the  rule  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  liberally.  Small  Peaches  are  not  of 
much  use.  Healthy  trees  will  utilise  a liberal  supply  of 
liquid-manure.  It  is  not  easy  to  overdo  it  whilst  ‘the 
fruits  are  swelling  freely,  but  it  must  be  discontinued 
before  they  begin  to  ripen,  or  the  flavour  will  be  .spoilt. 

"Vegetable  Garden. 

Cucumbers  have  come  on  very  rapidly  during  the  late 
bright  weather,  but  abundant  supplies  of  moisture  have 
been  necessary,  especially  in  houses  freely  > entilated  to 
keep  down  the  heat.  The  best  houses  for  'Cucumbers  are 
span-roofs,  lunning  east  and  west,  the  south  side  being 
shaded,  .and  the  north  side  left  clear  to  admit  all  the  light 
possible.  When  the  houses  run  north  and  south  in  very 
hot  weather  both  sides  have  to  be  shaded  more  or  less,  and 
the  growth  is  w’eakened  by  so  much  shading.  Mushroom- 
beds  in  houses  must  be  fairl.v  moistened  !iow ; liquid- 
manure  will  be  useful.  Salt  is  a good  stimulant  for 
Mushroom-beds  when  they  want  invigorating.  A large 
spoonful  may  be  given  in  3 gallons  of  water.  It  will 
be  better  to  make  beds  in  the  open  air  now  in  a shad,v 
position.  They  do  very  well  on  the  north  side  of  a build- 
ing, or  even  under  trees.  Tomatoes  will  be  quite  safe  in 
unheated  houses  now.  Do  not  overwater  at  present,  nor 
yet  syringe  much,  but  ventilate  freely  to  keep  the 
growth  strong  and  sturdy.  Rub  off  all  side-shoots.  In 
the  early  houses  a little  fire-heat  yill  be  necessary  at 
night,  but  keep  the  pipes  cool  on  bright  days.  Give 
sufficient  nourishment  to  plants  swelling  off  their  fruit. 
The  borders  should  be  mulched  with  manure.  Sow  Peas  in 
succession  as  required.  Keep  the  hoe  going.  Finish 
planting  Potatoes,  and  sow  main  crop  of  Carrots  if  not 
already  done.  Sow  Salsafj-,  Ohicorjq  and  Scorzonera. 
Make  new  beds  of  herbs  of  all  kinds.  ' Clear  off  exhausted 
Greens,  manure  and  dig  the  land  ready  for  the  next  crops. 
Prick  out  plenty  of  Celery,  and  keep  i't  moist  and  shaded. 
Give  anj'  spare  liquid-manure  to  Asparagus-beds. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias  should  be  planted  out  at  once. 
These  pretty  plants  thrive  remarkably  well  in  town  gardens, 
but  if  planted  late,  and  in  poor  soil,  they  freiiuendy  die 
off  wholesale  when  the  hot  weather  sets  in.'  Plant  tluhn  in 
April  in  grouufl  that  has  been  well  dug  and  manured,  and 
they  will  go  right  ahead,  and  bloom  profuselj-  throughout 
the  season.  Begin  prep,aring  the  beds  for ‘the  summer 
bedders  as  soon  as  possible  now.  It  pronii.ses  to  be  an 
early  season,  and  \mles3  a radical  change  in  the  weather 
occurs  many  of  the  hardier  subjects,  such  as  t'erbenas, 
Centaure.as,  well-hardened  “Geraniums,”  &o.,  m,ay  safely 
go  out  in  another  fortnight  in  sheltered  gardens.  Petu- 
nias, loo,  when  grown  steadily  in  a cool  temperature  are 
hardier  than  many  imagine,  and  will  stand  4 degs.  or 
5 degs.  of  frost  uninjured.  They  are  among  the  very  best 
of  plants  for  a smoky  atmosphere,  and  I have  had  reallj- 
gorgeous  beds  in  the  heart  of  Bermondsey  only  a few' years 
ago.  The  great  thing  is  to  secure  a good  strain.  Most  of 
the  tyjies  of  small-flowered  Petunias  (single',  with  a 
dwarf,  bushy  habit,  though  very  floriferous,  are  too  dull 
in  colour  to  please  me,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  huge,  tiabby-blossomed  kinds,  many  of  which  have 
dull-purple  and  lead-coloured  flowers,  sliould  be  equally 
avoided.  The  most  effective  to  my  mind  are  those  of  the 
true_  grandiflora  class,  with  flat,  well-opened  flowers 
3J  inches  or  4 inches  across,  and  variously  striped, 
blotched,  and  edged  with  bright  crimson,  purple,  &c.,  on 
a pure-white  ground,  or  vice  versa.  I have  also  some 
w ith  flowers  of  a delicate  rosy-la\  ender  coloui'  and  white, 
which  are  extremely  iirctty.  Bear  in  mind,  when  prepar- 
ing the  beds  that  I'etuuias,  “Geraniums,”  Marguerites, 
Heliotropes,  and  one  or  two  others,  bloom  best  in 
moderately'  poor  soil,  which  should  be  made  (juite  firm  ; 
while  for  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Begonias, 
Dahlias,  &c.,  it  shouUI  he  rather  liberally  enriched  with 
well-decayed  manure  or  leaf-mould.  Tomatoes  are  going 
ahead  grandly  now,  and  ought  not  to  he  starved  or 
checked  in  any  way.  I saw  a few  put  out  in  a very 
sheltered  situation  yesterday',  and  intend  to  get  some  out 
myself  in  a similar  position  very  shortly  ; but  as  a 
rule  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  outdoor  plants  yet. 
Unheated  houses  and  frames  may,  howe^'er,  be  planted  at 
once.  The  way  to  secure  dwarf  plants  with  plenty  of  fruit 
is  to  put  them  out  in  rather  poor  soil,  made  quite  firm,  and 
to  top-dress  and  feed  liberally  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  form- 
ing freely.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  April  28th 
to  May  5th. 

Planted  an  unheated  house  with  Tomatoes.  They  will 
be  quite  safe  now,  as  the  house  is  of  large  size.  The  plants 
are  set  out  in  rows  diagonally  across  the  borders  about 
2 feet  apart  each  way.  Hhall  stake  them  in  a day  or  two, 
and  the  main-stems  will  be  tied  as  required,  and  the  side 
shoots  rubbed  off  regularly.  Tied  and  stopped  Cucumbers. 
The  plants  are  growing  fast  now,  and  require  going  over  twice 
a week,  as,  unless  the  stopping  is  attended  to,  the  growth 
gets  too  crowded,  and  then  a good  deal  of  knife  work  has 
to  he  done.  Fruit  on  outside  Peaches  was  a little  more  ' 
disbudded.  Gave  the  trees  a soaking  of  water,  .as  the  \ 
position  is  a dry  one.  U.sed  the  Tobacco-powder  distri- 
butor w'herever  there  was  the  least  suspicion  of  the  ' 
presence  of  a green  or  black-fly.  Set  out  several  long  rows 
of  Asparagus.  We  adopt  the  row  or  trench  svstem  inste.ad 
of  planting  in  beds.  Most  of  the  plants  have' made  grow'th 
several  inches  long.  The  roots  .were  covered  with  fine 
rich  soil,  and  thoroughly  wittered' or  puddled  in.  The 
remainder  of  the  soil  was  then  raked  over  the  crowns  till 
the  latter  were  covered  about  2 inches  deep.  There  is  a . 
good  deal  of  work  now  in  moving  plants  from  place  to  i 
place.  When  plants  grow  fast  they  require  almost  W'eekly  i 
opening  out  and  moving  round.  Used  the  engine  in  the  1 
conservatory  in  the  mornings  of  fine  days.  Arum  Lilies  ‘ 
and  other  plants  W'hich  have  ceased  to  be  effective  were  i 
removed  to  a cold-house  to  harden.  The  conservatory  , 
is  generally  overhauled  once  a week.  Groups  of  Pelar- 
goniums are  very  show'y  now.  I took  the  precaution  of  ' 
fumigate  first  before  the  blossoms  opened,  so  they  are  tree 
from  flies  now.  Sowed  Chinese  Primulas.  Part  of  the 
stock  of  seeds  were  from  my  ow'n  strain,  and  the  remainder 
from  a reliable  source.  Tied  down  and  stopped  late  Grapes. 
This  is  the  third  time  of  going  over  them.  On  the  first 
occasion  the  earliest  shoots  were  linked  down  about  half- 
way, and  the  growth  of  the  shoots  nipped  out  two  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch.  Planted  out  East  Lothian  Stocks  and 
Pentstemons.  Cleared  off  a lot  of  exhausted  Greens. 
Manured  and  dug  land,  and  ))lanted  it  with  Potatoes. 
Shifted  on  a lot  of  Castor  Oils  and  other  sub-tropical  plants. 
Amongst  those  things  which  are  grown  largely  are  Cannas, 
the  Bronze-leaved  Castor  Oil  (Gibsoni),  the  White-leaved 
Solanum  marginatum,  and  the  red-spined  Solanum  rubra 
robusta.  Planted  seeds  of  green  and  variegated  Maize 
in  various  positions  in  groups,  where  the  effect  will 
be  useful.  I used  to  raise  these  in  pots,  but  they  do  as 
well,  if  not  better,  sown  in  patches  in  the  land  at  once, 
and  it  saves  the  trouble  of  potting.  We  are  raising  a large 
stock  of  the  Golden-leaved  Abutilon  Thompsoni.  Planted 
a mixture  with  the  dark-blossomed  Heliotrope.  The  effect 
is  always  good.  Planted  more  seeds  of  Vegetable  Marrows. 
Sowed  Turnips.  Hoed  among  seedling  plants  just  through 
the  ground  to  kill  weeds,  &c. 


362.— Plants  under  trees.— The  place 
may  be  brightened  up  in  spring  with  hardy 
bulbs,  such  as  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  Wood  and 
other  Anemones,  including  A.  apennina. 
Primroses  also  will  do  well.  Patches  of  St. 
John’s  Wort  (Hypericum  cal3’cinum),  and 
Periwinkles  will  look  bright  among  the  Ferns. 
London  Pride,  the  Woodrufl'e,  Asperula 
odorata,  and  Honesty  would  do  well  on  a 
shady  bank  if  the  soil  is  made  fairly  good. — 
£.  H. 
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hardy,  tliey  may  he  put  into  the  open  gj'ound  j 
at  the  end  of  Marcli.  This  is  a simjiler  way  j 
of  getting  early  bloom  than  by  sowing  in  warmth  | 
in  spring,  and  the  plants  individually  will  bear  j 
a much  larger  quantity  of  flowers.  j 

Salpiglossis,  grown  cither  in  the  open  ground 
or  in  pots,  are  very  beautiful.  There  are  some 
shades  of  colour  in  them  that  one  can  hardly 
find  in  any  other  outdoor  flower.  ^ Sown  in  | 
autumn  and  brought  along  under  glass  in  a geiiial 
temperature,  they  are  very  useful  for  spring 
decoration.  The  seeds  come  up  freely  enough 
in  the  open  ground  if  the  weather  is  warm  and 
moist,  but  it  is  better  to  sow  under  glass,^  as 
the  plants  come  into  bloom  much  earlier.  i>. 


LESSER-KNOWN  ANEMONES. 

The  Himalayan  Windflower  (Anemone  rivu- 
laris)  (here  illustrated)  is  not  often  seen  in 
gardens,  no  doubt  because  all  soils  or  situations 
do  not  suit  it.  It  is  an  Indian  species,  growing 
in  moist  situations  and  on  the  banks  of  streams. 
Those  who  have  a bog-garden  will  do  well  to 
plant  it  there.  It  is  in  bloom  at  the  present 
time,  its  flowers  being  white,  with  a tuft  of 
purplish  anthers,  and  it  grows  about  Tg  feet 
high.  Another  species  from  Nepaul  that  merits 
a little  extra  care  is  the  . -r  t , 

Vine-leaved  W^indft.ower  (A.  vilifolia).  It 
wants  a v/arm  and  sheltered  spot,  but  in 
favoured  places  is  at  home,  growing  about  2 feet 


Himalayan  Windflower  (Anemone  rivularis). 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

USEFUL  ANNUALS. 

TlIF.  NEW  HYBRID  ANNUAL  OiIRYSANTHEMITMS  or 
Crown  Daisies  are  very  good,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  quite  fixed,  many  of  the  flowers  com- 
ing  singls.  This,  no  doubt,  in  time  will  be 
rectified,  and  theie  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  much  improved.  A brilliant 
future  is  undoubtedly  in  store  for  these  annual 
Chrysanthemums,  for  where  can  we  find  any- 
thing that  will  give  such  a quantity  of  bloom 
for  so  long  a period  and  with  such  a small 
amount  of  labour  and  expense  ? The  old  double 
forms  are  very  showy,  growing  into  large  bushy 
specimens  by  the  middle  of  the  summer  if  sown 
early  enough  in  spring.  The  flowers  are  very 
serviceable  for  cutting,  and  are  produced  in 
quantity  all  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  even 
into  November  if  the  season  is  favourable.  The 
early  autumn  frosts  that  often  do  so  much 
damage  in  the  flower  garden  seldom  hurt  them. 

I find  it  best  to  sow  where  they  are  to  bloom, 
but  this  is,  of  course,  not  always  convenient. 
Early-sown  plants  require  to  be  2 feet  apart. 
They  bloom  much  more  freely  if  allowed  plenty 
of  space. 

Clarki.a  pulchella  and  its  white  variety  are 
very  useful  for  cutting.  Sown  in  Sepitember, 
the  plants  come  into  full  bloom  early  in  June. 
Successional  sowings  up  to  the  middle  of  May 
will  furnish  bloom  up  to  the  autumn.  The  later 
sowings  should  be  made  in  rich  ground,  into 
which  the  roots  can  strike  deeply  in  a time  of 
summer  drought.  Late  sowing  in  poor  or 
shallow  soil  is  time  wasted,  as  the  plants  perfect 
any  quantity  of  blooms. 

Limnanthes  Douglasi  is  one  of  the  best 
annuals  for  early  flowering.  It  is  extremely 
hardy,  and  plants  that  stand  the  winter  will 
cover  a square  yard  of  ground  at  blooming-time. 

It  is  wonderfully  effective  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, and  looks  well  covering  a sunny  bank.  It 
stands  dry  weather  remarkably  well,  and  for 
this  reason  is  well  suited  for  light,  sandy  soil. 

Coreopsis  tinctoria  is  an  old  inmate  of  our 
vardens,  and  during  the  last  few  years  some 
very  richly-coloured  forms  have  been  added. 
The  variety  called  atrosanguinea  is  unique  in 
colour  among  annuals.  This,  being  of  slender 
growth  and  of  a somewhat  brittle  nature,  is 
best  grown  in  clumps  of  a dozen  or  more  plants 
together,  as  then  with  a few  brushwood 
branches  put  round  they  sustain  each  other 
against  rough  winds  and  heavy  rains,  which, 
^U^en  they  are  covered  with  flower,  do  them 
serious  damage  when  grown  singly  and  unpro- 
tected. Some  of  the 

Godetias  should  find  a place  in  every  garden. 

I do  not  know  of  anything  more  showy  than  a 
mass  of  Lady  Albemarle  when  it  can  be  had 
true.  Inferior  strains  of  this  fine  annual  are,  I 
find,  common,  the  flowers  being  wanting  in  the 
rich-crimson  hue  that  should  distinguish  them. 
One  great  merit  of  this  is  that  the  growth  is  so 
robust  and  the  habit  so  compact,  that  the  plants 
do  not  get  broken  by  stormy  weather.  Although 
groups  of  it  have  a fine  appearance,  I rather 
prefer  to  see  this  annual  grown  as  isolated 
specimens.  If  the  soil  is  good  and  the  plants 
allowed  plenty  of  room,  the  stems  will  come 
as  large  as  the  top  of  a fishing-rod,  and  the 
plants  will  individually  take  up  a scpiare  yard 
of  ground.  The  variety  called  The  Bride  is  a 
lovely  flower. 

German  Scabious  are  classed  as  perennials, 
but  it  is  better  to  treat  them  as  annuals.  In 
very  light  soils  they  will  sometimes  come 
through  the  winter  fairly  well,  but  in  a general 
way  they  suffer  too  much  from  the  damp  and 
cold  to  be  of  much  value  the  second  year.  The 
dwarf-habited  strain  is  of  much  worth  employed 
in  the  same  way  as  bedding  plants.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  early  in  warmth  so  that  strong 
plants  are  ready  to  put  out  in  May.  They  come 
into  bloom  a month  or  more  earlier  than  if  raised 
later  on  in  a cool  temperature.  These  Scabious 
are  very  valuable  on  aceount  of  the  capacity  of 
the  blooms  to  resist  the  frosts  of  autumn.  One 
may  gather  good  flowers  from  them  quite  up  to 
November.  If  sown  in  April  in  the  open  ground 
they  will  not  come  into  full  bloom  before  the 
end  of  August,  or  even  later  if  the  summer  is 
cool.  It  is  a good  plan  to  sow  seed  about  the 
middle  of  August,  so  that  the  seedlings  get 
fairly  strong  by  the  end  of  the  autumn. 
Wintered  in  a cold  frame,  but  keeping  them  quite 


high,  and  has  large  Vine-like  broad  leaves,  the 
undersides  of  which,  as  well  as  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  being  clothed  with  white  down.  Its 
flowers  are  white  and  appear  in  July.  In  good 
loamy  soil  at  the  foot  of  a wall  it  generally 
survives  the  winter.  Among  the  forms  of  the 
European  Anemones  are  some  very  charming 
species  that  stand  the  coldest  winter,  and  of  these 
The  Pasque-flower  (A.  Pulsatilla)  is  at  the 
present  time  very  effective.  It  is  a native  of 
chalk  and  limestone  hills,  and  sometimes 
found  in  England,  but  common  in  Normandy. 
It  grows  almost  anywhere,  but  with  special 
freedom  in  gardens  that  are  on  the  chalk  founda- 
tion. It  should  be  planted  where  it  is  to  re- 
main for  years,  and  then  it  will  spread  into  a 
thick  tuft,  with  narrow,  woolly  leaves.  Its 
flowers  are  large  and  rich  violet-blue  in  colour, 
and  they  are  borne  on  strong  stalks. 

Alihne  W^indflower  (A.  alpina)  resembles 
the  preceding  somewhat,  and  is  a pretty  species 
for  the  rock-garden  or  border,  hut  must  have  a 
good  depth  of  soil.  The  flowers  are  variable  in 
colour,  but  usually  white,  with  creamy  exteiioi. 
A very  fine  form  of  the  Alpine  Windflower  is 
that  known  as  A.  sulphurea,  and  it  succeeds 
very  well  with  ordinary  culture.  Its  flowers  are 
of  a lovely  soft-yellow  hue,  large  and  showy 
when  fully  expanded,  being  more  than  2 inehes 
across.  It  flowers  during  May  and  June. 
Another  somewhat  allied  species  is 

A.  vERNALis,  sometimes  called  Pulsatilla  ver- 
nalis.  It  is  not  an  easily-grown  plant,  although 
very  fine  when  thriving,  as  I saw  it  recently  in 
an  amateur’s  garden,  he  having  brought  the 


plants  from  the  Alps.  Its  flowers  are  wliitish 
inside,  but  pmplish  and  very  downy  outside. 
Moisture  is  most  essential  for  its  permanent 
welfare. 

A.  I’Ai.MATA  is  a very  old  garden  plant,  but 
it  is  not  often  seen.  It  should  have  a little  nook 
in  the  rock-garden,  with  a depth  of  moist  soil 
beneath,  and  be  left  undisturbed.  Its  great 
heart-shaped,  flat  leaves  are  quite  different 
from  tliosc  of  most  species,  whilst  its  lloweis 
are  borne  boldly  on  a strong  stalk.  The  typical 
kind  is  j’ellow,  but  there  is  also  a fine  while- 
flowered  form. 

The  Snowdroi'  Windflower  (A.  sylvestris) 
is  another  fine  garden  kind,  which  grows  almost 
too  freely  in  good  soil.  Given  a position  where 
it  cannot  encroach  on  other  things,  or  best  of 
all,  naturalise  it  in  a free,  loamy  spot,  and  it 
becomes  one  of  the  prettiest  flowers  of  late 
spring  and  early  summer.  It  has  a graceful, 
nodding  white  flower,  which,  in  the  bud,  is  not 
unlike  a large  Hnowdrop,  but  when  open  is 
i nearly  2 inches  across.  A.  H. 


The  Lyre-flower. — When  under  favour- 
able conditions,  plants  of  the  Lyre-flower 
(Dielytra  speotabilis)  come  through  the  severe 
winters  unharmed  and  without  any  protection. 

A favourable  position  is  one  along  the  foot  of  a 
west  wall  about  Sfeet  in  height.  This  admirably 
suits  the  plant,  and  helped  v/ith  a little  water 
during  the  time  of  drought,  the  charming 
° effect  produced  by  a large  clump 

when  in  full  bloom  is  maintained 
for  a long  season.  In  good  soils, 
such  as  a light  rich  loam  and 
with  an  occasional  top-dressing 
of  manure,  clumps  grow  into  a 
large  size  and  flower  freely.  A 
can  of  water  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated, especially  of  soot-water,  or 
water  in  which  a little  guano  has 
been  placed,  stirred  up  briskly 
immediately  before  being  applied. 
Increase  can  be  had  by  dividing 
the  roots,  doing  this  in  autumn 
as  early  as  convenient.  The 
roots  will  bear  severe  division, 
and  every  portion  showing  a 
crown  will  make  a plant,  but  it  is 
unwise  to  divide  all  the  large 
clumps  at  once.  It  is  a much 
better  plan  to  divide  one  half 
one  year  and  the  remainder 
twelve  months  or  two  years  after- 
wards. A year  or  two  is  required 
for  the  divided  crowns  to  make 
growth  and  grow  into  blooming 
size,  and  they  make  all  the  more 
progress  if  well  looked  after  in 
the  matter  of  watering  during 
the  summer  months  and  treated 
to  some  good  top-dressing. — I). 

Daffodil  Empress.— Amongst  Trumpet 
Daffodils  none  are  so  fine  as  Empress,  the 
flowers  being  bright  in  colour  and  bold  in  form, 
the  perianth  broad  and  creamy-white,  set  off  by 
the  rich  yellow  trumpet,  whilst  the  glaucous 
handsome  leafage  is  also  a feature  of  much 
beauty.  It  blooms  a little  later  than  Horsfieldi, 
and  has  rather  more  substance  in  the  flowers, 
good  masses  of  either  presenting  a splendid 
aspect  when  in  perfection.  It  is  very  strong  in 
growth,  a Daffodil  that  not  only  increases 
quickly,  but  flowers  with  great  freedom. — V.  C. 


327.— Wood-ashes.— Wood-ashes  will  not 
do  to  the  total  exclusion  of  manure  in  the 
flower  garden;  but  they  act  as  an  accessory, 
and  a valuable  one,  too,  as  they  contain 
potash,  which  is  one  of  the  elements  in 
demand  for  the  welfare  of  plant  life.  If  the  soil 
is  heavy  in  character,  mix  the  ashes  with  the 
soil  at  planting-time,  not  burying  it  more  than 
inches  deep  ; it  tends  to  render  the  soil 
lighter  and  more  porous.  In  the  case  of  light 
land  the  ashes  may  be  added  with  the  manure. 
The  best  time  to  prune  a Syringa  is  after  the 
flower  crop  is  past,  cutting  away  the  weakly 
branches  with  a view  of  admitting  light  and  air 
to  those  retained,  enabling  them  to  become 
more  matured  and  in  a condition  to  produce  a 
full  crop  of  bloom  next  season.  If  the  tree  has 
not  filled  its  allotted  space  do  not  interfere  with 
the  points  of  the  strong,  vigorous  shoots,  as 
from  these  the  finest  blooms  are  generally  pro- 
duced.— S.  P. 
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POPULAR  GARDEN  LILIES. 

Lilies  are  amongst  the  most  popular  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  a few  of  the  better  and  more  easily- 
grown  kinds  arc  mentioned.  P>csides  the 
ordinary  Lilium  auratum,  its  variety  platyphyl- 
lum  can  be  confidently  recommended  as  a very 
distinct  form,  of  more  robust  constitution  than 
the  type.  It  diti'ers  from  L.  auratum  itself — 
firstly  in  the  bulbs  being  composed  of  much 
larger  and  whiter  scales,  while  the  flower-stem 
is  stouter,  and  attains  a greater  height  ; the 


LeiohtUni's  Lily  (Lilium  Leichtlini). 


leaves  too  are  very  much  broader,  while  the 
huge  blooms  are  quite  saucer-shaped.  L'ke  the 
typical  kind,  they  vary  a good  deal  in  colour, 
but  as  a rule  they  are  not  so  densely  spotted  as 
in  some  other  forms  of  L.  auratum.  While  the 
imported  bulbs  of  tliis  last  have  scarcely  been 
as  good  as  usual  this  year,  those  of  platyphyl- 
lum  were  very  fine,  and  sent  in  large  quantities. 

Scarlet  Turk’s-cap  Lily  (L.  chalcedonicum) 
is  very  useful  for  the  open  border  when  in  good 
condition.  A soil  of  a loamy  nature  suits  this 
best,  and  in  common  with  many  others  of  the 
Martagon  group  no  great  display  of  bloom  must 
be  looked  for  the  first  season  after  planting. 
The  vermilion-coloured  blossoms  of  this  Lily 
are  borne  towards  the  end  of  July,  at  which 
time  but  few  other  Lilies  are  in  bloom.  Another 
of  the  Turk’s-caps  is  the  common  L.  Martagon, 
whose  nodding  blossoms  are  more  remarkable 
for  shape  and  symmetrical  arrangement  than  for 
brightness  of  colouring.  The  blooms  of  this 
are  of  a dull-purplish  tint,  spotted  with  a 
deeper  colour.  This  Lily  should,  when  well- 
established,  be  left  alone,  and  it  will  in  time 
form  quite  a colony.  The  two  varieties,  dal- 
maticum,  in  which  the  blooms  are  almost  black, 
and  album,  with  pure-white  flowers,  are  scarce 
and  command  good  prices,  but  they  are  two  very 
beautiful  Lilies  well  worth  a little  extra  atten- 
tion, though  really  they  are  in  constitution  as 
robust  as  the  typical  form. 

L.  SPECIOSUM  and  its  varieties  are  delightful. 


Common  Orange  Lily  (Lilium  crooeum). 

It  is  very  useful  for  brightening  the  garden  late 
in  autumn,  and  there  are  several  varieties, 
album,  or  the  spotted  kinds,  rubrum,  in  par- 
ticular. When  to  be  grown  in  pots  to  bloom 
as  late  in  the  season  as  possible,  they  are  not 
taken  under  glass  till  the  earlier  blossoms  are 
on  the  point  of  expanding.  The  bulbs  are 
potted  during  the  winter  and  then  covered 
with  some  Cocoa-nut-refuse  just  to  keep  off  the 
frost,  but  this  is  removed  in  March,  and  the 


plants  complete  the  whole  of  tlieir  growth  in 
the  open  air.  Of  course,  they  must  be  regularly 
supplied  with  water,  and  occasionally,  but  not 
often,  aphides  will  effect  a lodgment  on  the 
young  leaves.  If  so,  they  can  readily  be  got  rid 
of  by  syringing  with  any  of  the  numerous  in- 
secticides, or  a heavy  rain  will  frequently  clear 
them  from  the  plants.  As  the  pots  get  full  of 
roots,  an  occasional  watering  with  weak  liquid- 
manure  will  be  of  great  benefit.  As  the  buds 
are  ready  to  expand  the  plants  are  taken  under 
glass,  but  by  the  latter  part  of  August  all 
should  be  protected  in  this  way,  whether  on 
the  point  of  opening  or  not,  as  the  colder  nights 
and  heavy  dews  experienced  at  that  season 
cause  the  leaves  to  quickl}'  turn  yellow,  and  the 
beaut}'  of  the  plant  is  thereb}'  lost.  Of  the 
different  forms  of 

L.  I.ON'OIFLORUM,  those  which  succeed  best  in 
the  open  border  are  imported  ones  from  .Japan, 
most  of  which  produce  large  massive  flowers. 
L.  Hansoni  seems  to  be  of  a very  good  constitu- 
tion and  thoroughly  hardy,  though  it  is  one  of 
the  very  first  to  put  in  an  appearance  above 
ground  in  the  early  spring.  One  of  the  finest 
of  all  border  Lilies  is  undoubtedly  the  old  orange 

Lily, 

L.  CROCEUM  (see  cut),  which  in  a well-drained 
loamy  soil  will  become  thoroughly  established 
and  produce  its  upright,  rich  orange-coloured 
flowers  in  great  profusion.  It  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  all,  and  one  that  may  be  depended 
upon  to  give  satisfaction. 

L.  UMBELLATUM  OR  D.wuRiciiJi  is  represented 
in  our  gardens  by  various  forms,  all  of  which 
produce  large  heads  of  upright  blossoms,  vary- 
ing in  colour  from  light-orange-red  to  deep- 
brownish-red.  They  are  at  their  best  about 
the  end  of  May,  and  at  that  time  form  a very 
showy  feature  in  the  open  border. 

L.  TEST.ACEUM  is  a great  favourite,  and 
possesses  the  merit  of  being  totally  distinct 
from  anything  else  in  colour.  It  is  a tall,  stately 
species  with  bright  nankeen-coloured  flowers. 
Both  this  and  L.  davuricum  can  be  flowered 
well  in  pots,  but  it  is  in  the  open  border  that 
they  are  seen  at  their  best.  In  a deep  loam 

The  Colchic  Lily  (L.  Szovitzianum)  will, 
after  being  established  a season  or  two,  prove 
very  satisfactory.  Of  the  different  Lilies  with 
curious  rhizomatous  roots, 

L.  P.I.RDALINUM  in  its  different  forms  is  most 
robust.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
culture  of  this  Lily  except  actual  trial,  for  it 
succeeds  equally  well  in  a light  compost 
consisting  principally  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter  and  in  a stiff  loam  approaching  to  clay. 
The  stately 

L.  Browni,  with  its  long-tubed  flowers,  pure- 
white  within  and  tinged  with  chocolate  on  the 
exterior,  is  a very  fine  Lily  for  pot  culture. 

L.  Leichtlini  (see  cut)  is  a pleasing  kind,  but 
is  not  vigorous  as  others  mentioned.  It  is, 
however,  a Lily  well  worth  growing. 

L.  superbum,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given, 
is  a very  beautiful  kind,  tall  in  growth,  and 
requiring  a peaty  soil  with  moderate  shelter. 
It  never  looks  better  than  in  a cool  half  shady 
place,  its  tall  stems  bearing  crimson,  dark- 
spotted  flowers,  lighting  up  the  garden  in 
summer.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour,  some 
richer  than  others,  but  always  pleasing. 

Lilies  in  general  are  often  looked  upon  asrather 
erratic  in  their  behaviour,  but  many  failures 
are  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  treatment  received. 
A great  mistake  is  often  made  in  planting 
Lilies  late  in  the  season  ; thus,  transplanting  of 
the  Madonna  Lily  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
latter  part  of  August,  and  in  most  of  them  the 
roots  will  be  quite  active  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  is  a fact  that  many  persons  who  intend 
purchasing  Lilies  do  not  do  so  till  spring  ; 
consequenily,  if  the  bulbs  have  up  to  that 
time  been  kept  dry,  they  are  very  much 
shrivelled  and  have  lost  a good  deal  of  their 
vitality,  while  placed  under  conditions  favour- 
able to  growth,  both  roots  and  tops  are  active, 
and  they  therefore  suffer  very  much.  Some 
kinds  are  more  affected  by  their  removal  than 
others,  one  that  feels  it  least  of  all  being 
L.  umbellatum,  which  I have  seen  flower  well 
after  removal,  though  at  the  time  it  was  done 
the  young  shoots  were  2 inches  long. — E.  R. 


A few  good  Daffodils.— The  following 
are  the  names  of  a few  good  Daffodils  : For  early 


flowering  : Countess  of  Annesley,  Golden  Spur, 
Princeps,  and  Santa  Maria,  are  as  good  as  any, 
particularly  the  three  first  named  ; the  other  is 
rather  uncommon,  therefore  expensive  as  yet. 
Countess  of  Annesley  produces  a flower  of 
medium  size  and  fine  colour,  that  of  Golden 
Spur  being  larger  and  richer  in  its  sliade  of 
yellow,  a really  fine  Daffodil,  free,  graceful  in  a 
measure,  and  showy  when  seen  in  a good  group. 
Princeps  is  well  known,  and  Santa  Maria  is  a 
fine  kind.  The  flowers  are  peculiarly  rich  in 
colour,  an  intense  old-gold  shade  almost,  and  of 
pleasing  shape.  Then  one  must  have  that  fine 
trumpet  kind  Emperor,  also  Empress  and  Hors- 
fieldi,  both  bicoloured — that  is  to  say,  with 
cream}''-white  perianth  and  rich-3’ellow  trum- 
pet. Gi’andis  belongs  to  the  same  group  and  is 
very  liandsome.  Of  the  .Johnstoni  group  that  is 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  none  is  liner  than 
tlie  variety  (Jneen  of  Spain,  a strong-growing 
kind  with  larger  flowers  and  richer  in  colour 
than  those  of  this  type.  The  Star  Narcissi  are 
very  numerous.  Autocrat  is  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest,  a graceful  Daffodil,  rich  in  colour  and 
very  pleasing  in  a mass.  Cynosure  is  another 
gem,  also  Stella,  and  incomparabilis.  Sir  Wat- 
kin,  a Daffodil  that  has  succeeded  well  this  year, 
has  large  flowers,  rich  in  colour,  and  very 
striking.  Frank  Miles  and  Barri  conspicuus 
are  two  good  forms,  particularly  the  last-men- 
tioned, which  has  a yellow  perianth  like  many 
others,  but  the  cup  is  stained  with  bright-orange- 
scarlet.  Outdoors  the  double  rugulosua  and 
the  fragrant  Jonquils  are  also  very  charming  as 
much  for  their  sweet  scent  as  for  colour.  These 


are  the  names  of  a few  good  kinds,  all  vigorous, 
free,  and  adapted  for  small  gardens. — F.  P. 

244.  — Best  edging  plants.  — If  you 
wish  for  a quick-growing,  thoroughly  good 
edging-plant,  a little  too  rampant  perhaps 
in  very  good  soils,  nothing  is  better  for 
the  purpose  than  the  Variegated  Dactylis  (D. 
glomerata  variegata),  which  makes  v'igorous 
tufts  of  foliage,  green,  v'ariegated  with  creani}'- 
white.  It  is  hardy,  and  very  pretty  when  blue 
Lobelias,  Tuberous  Begonias,  or  summer  bedders 
in  general  are  associated  with  it.  But  if  you 
require  quite  a change  why  not  put  down  stones 
and  let  the  Mossy  Saxifrage  creep  over  them,  or 
Stonecrop,  London  Pride,  the  White  Arabis, 
Aubrietias,  Creeping  Jenn}',  and  similar  things? 
Sedum  Ewersi,  a dwarf  grower  with  purplish- 
rose  flowers,  is  very  pleasing,  and  then  j'ou  can 
have  also  the  Thymes,  which  make  a dense 
edging,  and  when  in  flower  are  the  resort  of 
Bees.  There  is  not  the  slightest  need,  even 
though  the  garden  ma}’  be  near  a large  town,  to 
have  ugly  tiles,  unsightly  stumps  of  wood,  or 
any  such  things,  when  a wealth  of  beautiful 
edging-plants  is  at  command. — C.  T. 

Tulipa  fulgens.— This  is  a beautiful 
Tulip,  so  rich  in  colour,  and  elegant,  the  bril- 
liant crimson  flowers,  each  produced  on  a tall, 
slender  scape.  It  is  a pity  that  such  fine  late- 
flowering  types  as  this  are  not  more  grown. 
They  are  remarkably  showy,  and  bloom  after 
the  Dutch  kinds  are  over.  A good  bed  of  this 
Tulip  or  elegans  on  the  turf  is  very  rich,  and 
the  flowers  are  not  so  flat  in  aspect  as  those  of 
the  Dutch  Tulips.  They  present  an  even  sur- 
face of  bloom,  rising  up  from  the  wealth  of 
broad  glaucous  leafage. — V.  C. 
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ORCHIDS. 

OUONrOGtLOSSUM  TB.IUMI>HA.N,S. 

This  is  a very  fine  species,  and  some  thirty  years 
a'To  I saw  and  brouglit  some  splendid  varieties 
of  it  from  tlie  establisliment  of  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels.  I liave  now  a splendid  variety  of  it 
from  “J.  Hudson,”  which  lie  says  is  from  a 
plant  bearing  thirty-five  flowers  upon  three 
spikes,  which  certainly  must  be  very  beautiful. 
The  flowers  are  3 inches  across,  sepals  and  petals 
rich  golden-yellow,  blotched  and  spotted  with 
cinnamon-brown,  lip  white,  the  front  portion 
being  rich  brown,  bordered  with  white.  These 
flowers  are  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture  and  last 
long  in  full  beauty,  the  usual  flowering  time 
being  from  the  month  of  March  till  the  month 
of  May.  This  was  one  of  the  lucky  finds  of 
M.  Linden  in  New  Grenada  about  fifty  years 
ago,  but  was  not  till  many  years  afterwards 
known  as  a cultivated  plant  in  British  gardens. 
Even  now  it  does  not  appear  to  be  regarded  with 
much  favour.  It  is  a native  of  the  mountains 
principally  northward  of  Pamplona,  attaining  an 
elevation  of  from  5,000  feet  to  10,000  feet.  It 
is  of  very  free  growth,  remarkable  for  its 
constancy,  there  being  few  named  varieties  of 
it.  It  is  a plant  that  appears  to  love  shade, 
and  we  have  seen  it  doing  remarkably  well 
when  grown  in  constant  shade.  It  is  of  great 
beauty,  evergreen,  and  with  light  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  developed  after  the  growth  is 
finished,  and  last  a long  timd  in  perfection. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


of  large  size.  It  is  also  a large  flower  of  yellowish 
colour,  with  purple  stripes,  and  with  the  lip 
much  spotted  with  vivid  crimson.  T’liis  variety 
is  also  very  sweetly-scciited,  and  is  very  useful  . 
on  account  of  the  time  of  3'car  the  blooms  aie  ; 

produced.  . . , , ! 

G.  Lowiantjm.— This  species  is  no  doubt  tne 
most  popular  of  the  whole  genus.  The  flowers 
are  larger  than  in  the  preceding  species,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  of  a yellowish-green 
colour  with  brownish  veins  ; the  lip  forms  a great 
contrast,  and  is  of  a deep  reddish-crimson, 
niaro-ined  with  a narrowband  of  yellow,  andside 
lobes  of  cream  colour.  There  are  both  light 
and  dark  varieties  of  this  species,  but  the  dark 
forms  are  always  more  beautiful  than  the  lighter 
ones  which  have  the  lip  varying  to  a light-red. 
Thisisof  easy  culture,  and  is  always  a favourite, 
the  blooms  lasting  to  perfection  even  longer 
than  the  majority.  Recently  there  has  been  an 
entirely  yellow  form  of  this  species  introduced, 
having  flowered  from  an  importation  of  the  daik- 
lipped  variety,  and  which  makes  a verj'  suitable 
companion  for  it.  In  this  variety,  which  is 
named  “ C.  Lowianum  Mandaianum”  the  whole 
bloom  is  of  a yellow'ish  colour,  the  lip  being 
without  the  beautiful  dark  marking.  It  blooms 
in  the  spring  from  February  to  April. 

C.  Masteri  is  a magnificent  species,  which 


CYMBIDIUMS. 


These  are  evergreen  and  large-growing  Orchids, 
many  of  them  not  only  beautiful  when  in  bloom, 
but  last  a very  considerable  time  in  perfection. 
There  are  altogether  about  thirty  species  known, 
coming  chiefly  from  India  and  China,  whilst  a 
few  are  found  in  Australia,  Africa,  and  Japan. 
Out  of  this  number  several  are  not  often  seen 
in  ordinary  collections,  being  more  of  botanical 
interest.  The  blooms  to  hand  (from  my  corres- 
pondent “Mr.  Bergmeyer  ”)  are  those  of  C. 
Lowianum,  and  represent  a good  dark  variety. 
Tdie  plants  should  be  treated  as  stated  below, 
the  other  species  here  mentioned  being  the  best 
and  most  useful  generally,  and  he  can  procure 
them  without  difficulty  from  almost  any  respect- 
able nurseryman  who  makes  Orchids  a speciality. 
They  are  mostly  free-flowering,  and  enjoy  as 
much  heat  as  is  usually  maintained  in  the  Catt- 
leya-house — in  fact,  they  can  be  grown  with 
them  and  will  succeed  admirably.  When  potted 
they  should  be  given  a good-sized  pot,  as  the 
roots  are  large  and  thick,  and  therefore  must 
have  ample  room  for  them  to  develop.  In  the 
best-flowered  specimens  I have  seen  I have 
always  noticed  that  they  had  not  been  repotted 
for  a considerable  time.  Of  course,  these  have 
been  large  plants,  and  borne  a number  of  flower- 
spikes.  The  drainage  must  be  well , looked 
after,  as  they  enjoy  a very  liberal  supply  of 
water,  but  it  must  not  remain  about  the  roots 
and  become  stagnant.  After  they  have  made 
their  growths  less  water  should  be  given,  but 
never  allow  them  to  become  thoroughly  dry, 
which  rule  stands  good  with  all  evergreen 
Orchids.  The  best  soil  for  potting  is  a mixture 
of  good  fibrous  loam  and  roughly-broken  peat, 
with  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter  ; add  a 
little  sharp  silver  sand  to  make  it  more  porous. 

C.  Devonianum. — This  is  a very  beautiful 
and  somewhat  scarce  species,  bearing  a long, 
drooping  raceme  of  sixteen  and  even  more 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a greenish- 
yellow  colour,  prettily  spotted  with  crimson  and 
purple,  whilst  the  lip  is  crimson-purple,  with 
many  large  blackish  blotches  on  each  side.  It 
usually  blooms  about  the  months  of  April  and 
May. 

C.  EBERNEUM. — A most  liandsome  and  popular 
species,  and  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  of 
all.  The  colour  is  ivory-white  throughout,  with 
a few  spots  and  a deep-yellow  stripe  in  the 
centre  of  the  lip.  The  whole  flower  is  of  thick 
texture,  and  lasts  a great  time  in  perfection.  It 
is  deliciously-scented,  and  should  be  grown  by 
all  Orchid  growers.  The  spike  is  erect,  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant  very  compact  and  graceful. 
It  flowers  earlier  than  the  preceding  variety, 
mostly  in  February  and  March. 

C.  GIOANTEUM. — One  of  the  most  useful  for 
winter  decoration,  and,  as  the  name  implies,  is 


Coelogyne  speciosa. 

flo  wers  during  the  winter  months.  The  flowers 
are  scented  like  alMonds,  white  and  of  good 
shape,  having  a yellow  throat  and  crimson  spots 
on  the  lip.  This  variety  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  C.  eburneum,  which  it  much  resembles  in 
growth.  The  beautiful  pure-white  form  is  a 
grand  acquisition,  “ C.  Mastersi  album,”  and  is 
equally  as  free,  and  similar  in  growtli  to  the 
spotted  form. 

C.  PENDULUM. — This  is  a very  old  and  elegant 
species,  and  possibly  one  of  the  first  Cym- 
bidiums  ever  introduced.  It  produces  long 
pendulous  flower-spikes,  with  flowers  of  an  olive- 
tinted  colour,  the  lip  is  rosy-purple,  with  yellow- 
ish lines,  and  it  remains  in  perfection  a long 
time.  It  ditt'ers  from  the  other  species  above- 
mentioned  in  flowering  in  the  summer  montlis, 
usually  about  July,  August,  and  September. 

C.  PENDULU.M  ATRO-PURPUREUM. — This  is  a 
fine  variety  of  the  preceding  species,  having  its 
sepals  and  petals  purplish-brown  inside,  :ind  the 
lip  whitish,  shaded  with  crimson  and  with 
darker  spots.  A beautiful  accpiisition,  and 
blooms  about  midsummer. 

The  above  are  the  best  species,  and  there  are 
also  a few  hybrids,  but  as  these  are  only  known 
in  single  specimens  they  will  not  be  in  commerce 
for  some  time  to  come.  However,  they  are  fine 
additions  to  this  valuable  class  of  plants.  In 


‘^rowing  Cymbidiums  it  must  be  remembeicd 
That  to  keep  them  long  in  bloom  they  will  be 
rc(|uired  to  be  kept  comparatively  dry,  and 
watered  with  care,  and  to  also  be  removed  to  the 
coolest  end  of  the  house.  Matt.  Bramp.i.e. 

CGILOGYNE  SPECIOSA. 

TTiis  is  a thoroughly  useful  Orchid  for  tlie 
amateur,  as  it  does  not  need  special  treatment, 
so  to  say — at  least,  is  comparatively  easy  to 
grow.  The  flowers  represented  in  the  illustra- 
tion give  a good  idea  of  their  aspect.  They 
arc  produced  singly  or  in  pairs  at  the  apex  of 
the  peduncle,  and  are  of  large  size,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  an  olive-green  shade,  the  lip  of 
much  beauty,  fringed,  and  yellow  in  colour, 
with  deep-red  veins.  The  base  is  rich-brown, 
and  the  apex  snow-white.  It  is  conspicuous  for 
the  crests,  fringed  with  hairs.  This  pleasing 
species  was  introduced  from  Java  in  184-5,  is  of 
free  growth,  and  flowers  abundantly.  When 
I in  full  growth  this  requires  a warm-house,  but 
I in  the  winter  needs  a cool  temperature.  When 
in  flower  it  may  be  even  taken  to  the  drawing- 
’ room,  but  must  not  remain  there  after  its  beauty 
! is  past.  

A word  for  the  unheated  house.— 

I I really  must  say  a word  for  the  much-maligned 
unheated  hon.se,  which  I see  again 
in  Gardening  for  March  .‘list,  is 
pronounced  all  Imt  hopeless  for 
climbing  plants.  I have  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  one  for  the 
last  17  j’ears,  and  until  lately  have 
managed  it  entirely  alone,  which  I 
think  the  best  way  to  enjoy  it. 
The  place  is  about  50  feet  long, 
and  of  proportionate  width,  and 
it  is  now  (April  14th)  literally 
hung  with  Roses  of  many  kinds, 
hundreds  of  which  have  been 
gathered  daily  for  weeks  past. 
On  the  wall  at  the  back  grew  a 
Plumbago  for  many  years,  which 
ran  riot  over  half  the  length,  and 
was  quite  indifferent  to  temperature 
as  long  as  the  house  was  kept  dry. 
Of  course,  I do  not  mean  that  it 
flowered  in  winter.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  place  was  filled  with 
Chrysanthemums,  which  had  to  be 
watered  freely,  the  bark  of  the 
Plumbago,  for  it  had  quite  hard 
vrood,  split  up  with  the  frost.  A 
Lemon-tree  next  to  it,  which  was 
at  the  time  covered  wfith  flowers 
and  fruit,  in  all  stages,  did  the 
same  ; the  Plumbago  died,  but  the 
Lemon  is  still  living.  A plant  of 
Rhj’nchospermum  jasminoides  is  a 
mass  of  sweet  white  flowers  every 
3’ear  from  top  to  bottom  of  a tall 
pillar,  although  I see  that  it  is 
often  catalogued  as  a stove  plant. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  I put  in. 
The  Oleanders,  kiyrtles,  and 
Pomegranate  all  flower  freelj"'. 
Oranges  did  well  till  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Chrysanthemums,  but  these  I 
cannot  give  u{>,  as  they  flower  in  profusion,  and 
until  Christmas,  when  they  are  all  devoted  to  the 
different  church  decorations,  are  really  a lovely 
sioht,  and  are  cut  freely  for  many  w'eeks,  but  few 
of  the  plants  being  in  pots.  An  unusually  large 
Palm  has  borne  the  brunt  of  frost  and  hard 
weather  for  the  whole  range  of  years,  and  I find 
that  the  little  Creeping  Fig  (Ficus  repens)  is  fast 
covering  the  back  wall  with  a lining  of  gieen 
leaves,  quite  regardless  of  this  and  last  year  s 
frosts.  I may  say  I have  tried  Camellias,  but 
the  torrid  heat  of  the  summer  months  (the 
aspect  is  south-west)  injured  the  young 
growths.  The  Chimouanthus  fragrans  is  a mass 
of  flowers  in  the  winter.  Carnations  in  pots  aie 
flowering  verv  well,  and  the  Houble  btocks  aie 
splendid,  the  hardy  new  Primulas  are  opening. 
Double  Violets  and  Primroses  are  over,  so  is  the 
white  Pyrus  japonica  ; Choisya  ternata  and  a 
large  mauve  Clematis  are  in  bloom.  Jasmine 
and'  Honeysuckle  are  full  of  opening  blossoms, 
Gannas  and  Salvias  are  pushing  up  in  the  beds. 
The  Pelargoniums,  kept  with  other  things  in  a 
dry  room  in  frosty  weather,  with  the  blinds 
down,  are  opening  their  large  blossoms,  and  are 
gay  all  the  summer  with  the  Begonias,  Achi- 
menes,  &c.  In  short,  the  placeisapleasure  to  me, 
and  interesting  all  the  year  round.— Amateur. 
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RiOSEiSi 

PEGGED-DOWN  ROSES; 

Bv  the  time  these  notes  appear  in  GaRdEXINT., 
Rose  pruning  will  be  general  in  all  but  late 
districts.  As  this  is  the  most  important  period 
in  the  existence  of  strong-growing  varieties  in- 
tended for  pegging-down,  1 propose  devoting  a 
short  article  to  tlie  subject.  I take  it  that  aii3' 
noticcaldo  mistakes  would  be  ecpially  useful  as 
a description  of  the  most  successful  treatment. 
In  giving  a few  hints  to  my  personal  friends  I 
have  often  found  that  the  things  I have  advised 
them  not  to  do  resulted  in  the  avoidance  of 
much  disappointment.  A few  years  ago  I 
noticed  an  amateur  tying  down  his  growing 
shoots  in  the  summer.  Asking  his  reason  for 
this,  lie  said  he  was  advised  to  keep  the  growth 
about  I foot  from  the  soil.  Now,  it  was  not 
intended  that  j'oung  growing  shoots  should  be 
trained  horizontallj'  as  they  grew.  Tliey  prosper 
much  better  when  allowed  to  grow  naturall}' — 
almost,  if  not  (piite  upright.  Pegging  down 
should  be  done  during  March,  while  the  little 
necessarj’  pruning  is  being  attended  to.  There 
is  a second  reason  for  this  besiiles  the  better 
growth  uc  gain  bj'  allowing  a more  natural 
position  to  the  summer  wood.  I allude  to 
mulching  and  feeding.  I’his  cannot  be  done 
while  the  plants  cover  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  a 
tangled  mass  of  wood.  At  jiresent  my  own 
beds  present  a somewhat  rough  appearance.  A 
stout  stick  was  placed  to  eacli  plant  during 
the  autumn,  and  the  long  growths  made 
secure  against  heavj'  winds,  snow,  &c. , 
whicli  would  have  broken  some  and  caused 
otliers  to  chafe  against  one  anotlier,  thus 
injuring  many  of  tlie  most  valuable  e^’es, 
which  I hope  to  deriv^e  much  pleasure  from 
di  ; ii  g the  end  of  June.  8ucli  is  the  state  of 
n.y  beds  at  present.  I shall  commence  work 
among  tliese  at  anj’  time  now  when  the  weather 
is  favourable.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  my 
locality  is  warm  and  high  ; tliose  in  the  Midlands 
and  North,  or  upon  low  ground  close  to  water, 
will  do  well  to  delaj' until  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  first  work  will  be  to  remove  any  of  the 
wood  which  flowered  last  summer,  and  also  to 
thin  out  the  weakest  maiden  shoots  of  the  same 
growth.  All  Roses  suitable  for  pegging  down 
wdll  produce  a few  extra  stout  rods,  and  a small 
number  of  these  will  cover  much  ground. 
Having  used  the  knife  thus,  anj’  weeds  which 
may  exist  will  be  removed,  and  the  w'hole  of  the 
surface-soil  very  lightlj’ stirred.  A mulching  of 
manure  will  follow  ; indeed,  this  is  about  the 
only  time  such  can  be  applied  without  much 
trouble  and  labour.  As  I have  not  much 
faith  in  the  old  plan  of  autumnal  manuring,  I 
make  a practice  of  appljdng  it  now.  I do  not 
say  it  is  useless  to  apply  in  the  autumn,  but  it 
seems  to  me  of  considerably  less  benefit.  First, 
our  Rose-roots  are  not  in  a position  to  feed 
upon  the  juices  during  their  dormant  state  ; 
second,  and  most  important,  the  most  valuable 
constituents  of  manure  become  soluble  earliest, 
with  the  natural  consequence  that  the  greater 
portion  is  lost  before  the  Rose  can  take 
it  up.  No  mulching  will  keep  wet  off 
of  the  ground ; it  has  rather  the  contrary 
effect.  As  frost  is  always  more  destructive  upon 
wet  soils,  I do  not  see  the  force  of  applying 
manure  at  a time  to  encourage  this.  Nor  have 
I the  slightest  doubt  but  what  the  same  amount 
of  manure  is  of  far  greater  benefit  when  given 
earlj-  in  the  spring.  As  it  becomes  soluble  the 
growing  roots  are  able  to  take  it  up,  instead  of 
a great  deal  being  wasted  by  filtration  through 
the  soil.  Having  proceeded  so  far  untie  the 
branches  from  the  stakes,  and  notice  how  thej' 
can  best  be  arranged  so  as  to  cover  the  ground 
in  a fairlj’  uniform  manner.  Some  stools  maj’ 
be  too  well  provided ; in  this  case  do  not 
hesitate  to  cut  out  the  weakest.  Judicious 
selection  at  such  times  is  verj’  important.  A 
stout  shoot  is  often  less  matured  and  free  from 
frost  effects  than  one  of  almost  equal  length 
but  of  moderate  substance.  The  latter  is 
the  more  valuable  shoot.  I have  plants  of 
Marchioness  of  Lome  carrj’ing  ten  to  twelve 
shoots  of  healthy  growth.  A third  of  these 
must  be  cut  awaj’.  Margaret  Dickson  is  another 
Rose  that  produces  a lot  of  wood,  so  do  Gloire 
Lyonnaise,  Gabrielle  Luizet,  and  others.  There 
are  numerous  methods  of  fastening  down  the 
rods,  but  I find  one  of  the  easiest,  cheapest  and 
most  simple  to  be  a number  of  hooked  boughs. 


When  trimming  Pea-boughs,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  securing  some  u.seful  hooks  of  about  two 
feet  length.  Few  Peas  need  the  full  length 
of  the  boughs,  and  the  lower  portions 
will  provide  the  very  thing  we  need  for  Roses. 
They  are  easily  applied,  quickly  removed,  and 
useful  for  one  to  three  seasons.  The  growth  of 
the  Rose  will  soon  hide  them.  Some  time  back  I 
mentioned  that  a very  pretty  combination 
could  be  formed  bj'  growing  Clematises  in  con- 
junction with  pegged-down  Roses.  There  could 
be  no  better  time  than  the  ])rpsent  for  making  a 
start  in  this  direction.  Use  those  of  the  Jack- 
niani  section,  and  plant  them  in  the  row 
between  each  Rose.  Take  the  precaution  of 
sprinkling  a little  lime  or  soot  around  them,  as 
slugs  are  particularly  partial  to  the  j’oung 
growth.  Let  them  ramble  at  will,  and  you 
will  have  a most  delightful  show  of  colour  in 
the  autumnal  months  when  blooms  upon 
pegged-down  Roses  are  scarce.  This  section  of 
Clematis  may  be  treated  as  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, cutting  awaj’  the  whole  of  the  wood  back 
to  the  stool,  at  the  same  time  that  the  work 
among  pegged-down  Roses  is  being  attended 
to.  One  point  may  have  earlier  attention,  and 
that  is  the  application  of  lime  or  soot  against 
the  ravages  of  slugs,  especially  during  an  early 
spring  like  the  present.  As  our  future  display 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  these  shoots,  we 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  protecting  them  from 
slugs.  P.  U. 


A FEW  LITTLE-KNOWN  HYBRID 
PERPETUAL  ROSES. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  things  in  flower 
culture  how  soon  an  erstwhile  favourite  becomes 
extinct  and  forgotten.  Oftentimes  there  is  no 
valid  reason  for  this,  and  the  note  by  “A.  H.  ” 
upon  Jean  Pernet  and  a few  other  Teas  reminds 
me  of  several  varieties  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
class  which  are  very  seldom  met  with.  Those 
I will  name  are  really  good  garden  Roses  in 
most  cases,  and  several  of  them  have  not  been 
improved  upon  in  their  respective  colours..  In 
some  few  instances  thej'  have  died  out  in  my 
case,  but  their  memory  is  fresh.  I have  more 
than  once  been  delighted  to  recognise  an  old 
favourite  upon  a bed  of  cutting  Roses  which 
were  planted  up  some  seventeen  years  ago. 
Abbe  Bramerel,  introduced  by  Guillot  Fils  in 
1871,  is  one  of  our  earliest  Roses,  intenselj'  deep- 
carmine,  with  a shade  of  purple.  The  shape  is 
peculiar,  bearing  a resemblance  to  a Camellia, 
while  the  scent  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Alba  mutabilis  was  once  a great  favourite  with 
me.  As  a standard  it  was  often  superb.  Pale 
blush-white,  very  full  and  lasting,  its  only 
drawbacks  being  one  crop  of  bloom  and  suscep- 
tibility to  a damp  season.  Baronne  Pr6vost 
has  a beautiful  shade  of  rose  and  satin  not 
possessed  by  any  other  variety,  its  perfume 
being  equally  distinct  and  exceedingly  sweet. 
Berthe  Baron,  a pale-rose,  with  lighter  edges, 
cannot  be  surpassed  as  a garden  Rose,  and  is 
particularly  free-blooming  and  sweet-scented. 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Dupuy  is  often  one  mass  of 
purplish-scarlet,  and  approaches  violet-purple 
very  closely. 

Souvenir  de  C.  Montaui.t  cannot  be  beaten 
as  a free-flowering  and  early  dark  Perpetual. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  for  button-holes  in  this 
class,  the  buds  always  opening  of  exquisite 
shape  and  suitable  size. 

Sophie  Cocquerelle  I have  not  seen  cata- 
logued for  years.  This  is  not  a free  bloomer, 
but  one  of  our  best  and  clearest  coloured  autum- 
nal Roses  ; delicate  pinkj'-flesh,  with  a deeper 
centre. 

Red  Draoon,  one  of  the  sweetest  scented 
Roses  grown,  a free  grower  and  bloomer;  small, 
but  invariably  of  good  shape  and  brilliant  scarlet 
in  colour. 

Charles  Wood  is  a shj’  bloomer,  but  of  most 
intense  scarlet  with  a deep-purple  shading.  I 
have  lost  it  now.  The  growth  of  this  variety 
resembled  a Brierso  closely  that  it  has  been  taken 
for  the  stock  several  times,  and  cut  away.  This 
must  not  be  confused  with  Madame  Charles 
W ood. 

Marquise  de  Mortemart  occasionally^  gave 
me  splendid  bloom,  but  the  plant  was  too  weak 
a grower  to  survive  more  than  two  or  three 
seasons.  I am  not  aware  of  anj'  other  Rose  among 
the  H.  Perpetuals  with  the  same  colour. 

Docteur  Baillon,  quite  as  free  a grower  and 
bloomer  with  me  as  G6n6ral  Jacqueminot,  seems 


but  little  known.  I may,  perhaps,  best  describe 
this  Rose  as  a miniature  Charles  Lefebvre,  of 
great  freedom,  but  scarcely  so  liardy. 

Nardy  Frekes,  a rich  violet-coloured  flower 
of  good  substance,  is  a shade  not  possessed  by 
any  other  Rose. 

AIiss  Hassard,  a ver^'  tender  Rose,  and  one 
of  the  sweetest  scented  varieties  we  have. 
What  grand  boxes  of  this  Rose  Mr.  Turner 
staged  at  Maidstone  a little  over  twelve  years 
back  ! 

Madame  Vidot  won  me  honours  as  a specimen 
H.  I’erpetual  at  Oxfoi'd  many  j'ears  ago,  but 
how  seldom  we  see  it  ! 'Phe  blooms  are  alwaj-s 
surrounded  with  handsome  and  deep-green 
foliage.  Blush-white  maj’  best  describe  the 
colour. 

President  Willermoz,  always  throwing  a 
good  bloom  at  the  end  of  autumnal  growth  ; 
good  in  shape,  and  clear  I’osc  coloured. 

Elie  Morel,  a Rose  I am  glad  to  note  Mr. 
John  Harkness  praises  in  the  “ Year  Book,”  as 
one  of  our  best  and  most  constant  early  varieties. 
I do  not  imagine  I should  ever  take  it  for  a 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  but  it  is  somewhat  after  the 
same  colour  and  shape. 

Lord  Raglan  was  beautiful  in  a cottage  garden 
near  me,  and  one  of  the  best  Roses  during  the 
trying  time  of  last  June. 

Gloire  de  Ducher  possesses  a deep  shade  of 
plum  and  purple,  is  verj-  sweet,  and  when  with- 
out the  fault j'  centre  it  is  rather  subject  to  is  one 
of  the  very  best  Roses  approaching  violet  and 
purple  shades. 

Other  old  favourites  are  found  in  Geant  des 
Batailles  and  Eugene  Appert,  Pierre  Seletzkj', 
and  Charles  Margottin,  Monsieur  Fillion,  and 
Gabrielle  Tournier,  Jean  Cherpin,  and  Jeanne 
Surj'  ; but  I shall  exhaust  the  patience  of  mj' 
readers  if  I dwell  among  these  friends  any 
longer.  R- 


CLIMBING  ROSES  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  present  is  a most  important  time  among 
these  both  among  established  plants  and  also 
where  new  beds  are  contemplated.  It  is  welt 
known  that  climbing  Roses  must  possess  good 
wood  and  be  well  established  if  a pleasing  and 
satisfactorj'  crop  is  to  be  realised.  Plants  that 
are  well  established  will  already  have  finished 
flowering  for  this  season.  Last  year’s  wood 
should  be  cut  out,  and  all  the  energy  of  the 
plants  thrown  into  the  vigorous  growths  which 
promise  to  develop  into  long  rods  during  the 
present  spring  and  summer.  No  other  wood  is 
of  much  service  among  the  strong  climbers,  and 
every  encouragement  should  be  afforded  it.  In 
the  production  of  bloom  and  growth  the  roots 
have  got  into  full  working  order,  and  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  remove  too  much  of  the  wood  at 
one  time.  Canker  frequently  attacks  many 
strong  Roses  like  Marechal  Niel,  &c. , from  a 
too  sudden  and  complete  check  of  the  sap 
rapidly  being  formed  bj’  the  roots,  which  are 
naturally  at  high  pressure  at  present.  To 
further  confirm  this,  let  some  reader  take  the 
trouble  to  lift  a portion  of  the  roots  from  a plant 
so  treated,  say  about  a fortnight  after  all  the 
wood  has  been  cut  hard  back.  He  will  almost 
invariably  find  the  points  of  the  growing  roots 
either  dead  or  semi-ilpened.  This  shows  con- 
clusivelj^  how  severe  a check  they  received.  If 
the  wood  from  a strong  plant  is  removed  in  two 
operations,  this  evil  is  avoided.  When  the 
young  growths  are  well  at  work  again,  apply 
plenty'  of  weak  liquid-manure.  At  this  stage 
Roses  i-equire  a lot  of  water,  and  if  this  be 
slightly  charged  with  stimulants,  it  is  far  more 
beneficial  than  the  same  amount  of  manure 
applied  at  stated  intervals.  Do  not  try  to 
secure  many  of  these  long  rods  ; two  or  three 
good  ones  to  a plant  will  give  much  more  satis- 
factory results,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality  of  blooms.  Following  out  this  same 
idea  of  established  plants  and  Avell-matured 
wood,  it  must  be  evident  that  it  is  much 
better  to  turn  out  a young  plant  now  and 
secure  its  establishment  in  the  border  for 
next  season’s  use.  Plants  that  were  scarcely’ 
strong  enough  to  flower  well  this  season 
will  make  the  best  for  planting  out  now.  In 
any  case  let  the  border  be  well  prepared,  being 
deeply  moved  and  liberally  manured.  A mix- 
ture of  manure  and  soil  is  preferable.  You 
then  afford  the  Rose  a choice,  and  the  plants 
invariably  do  better  under  such  conditions. 
Take  care  to  incorporate  a fair  amount  of 
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. manure  deep  down  in  the  soil.  When  ilie 
j Rose  roots  arrive  there  they  will  need 
more  nourishment  than  generally  exists  in  a snh- 
; soil,  however  good  it  may  be  ; while  the  surface 
roots  may  be  fed  annually,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
at  the  lower  ones  unless  provided  for  at  the  time 
of  planting.  These  newly-planted  Roses  may 
1 be  cut  back  hard  at  the  time  of  turning  them 
j out,  as  their  roots  will  be  some  weeks  before 
I they  take  to  the  fresh  soil.  Climbing  Perle  des 
j Jardins  is  a grand  Rose  that  should  not  be 
omitted  when  one  contemplates  turning  out 
fresh  plants  ; nor  should  A.  Richardson, 
j L’bhkil,  and  Reine  Marie  ITenriette.  The  last  is 
' by  far  the  most  profitable  red  Rose  to  giX)W 
j under  glass.  The  colour  is  much  more  vivid 
I under  glass  than  out-of-doors  ; it  is  an  excellent 
grower,  equally  free-blooming  with  Marechal 
Niel,  and  more  reliable.  The  flowers  last  a long 
time,  and  do  not  put  on  that  dull  appearance  so 
soon  seen  when  this  variety  is  cultivated  in  the 
open  air.  Climbing  Niphetos  is  another  com- 
paratively new  variety  that  deserves  recommen- 
dation to  intending  planters  ; nor  should  Mine. 
Berard  be  omitted  where  C )om  can  be  afforded. 
I would  place  these  varie- 
ties in  the  following  ordei ; 

Marechal  Niel,  W.  Allen 
Richardson,  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  LTdeal,  Climbing 
Perle  desJardins,  Climbing 
Niphetos,  and  Mme.  B4- 
, rard.  E. 


'•  367.  — Rose-trees.  — 

I Answering  your  questions  in 
\ rotation,  1 should  say  : 1, 

That  the  loss  of  the  young 
I growth  now  will  not  pre- 
vent the  trees  flowering 
later  on  unless  the  branches 
have  received  greater  in- 
jury than  I suppose.  2, 
j Soft-soap  is  not  bad  for 
I Rose-trees,  but  on  tlie  con- 
I trary  it  does  good,  besides 
j destroying  green-fly  ; but 
you  used  the  soap  too  strong. 

When  the  growth  of  Roses 
is  first  made  itisvery  tender ; 
in  that  condition  1 ounce  of 
soap  to  1 gallon  of  water  is 
strong  enough.  When  the 
leafage  gets  more  hardened 
I double  the  quantity  may  be 
I safely  used.  3,  Do  not  trim 
off  the  withered  growth, 

, but  if  at  the  end  of  a month 
you  find  the  buds  do  not 
start  again  cut  them  back 
to  within  9 inches  of  the 
stem.  This  will  cause  any 
doimant  buds  below  that 
point  to  break  into  growth. 

' 4,  The  remarks  under  No.  3 
applies  to  this. — J.  C.  C. 

349.— Sowing  Rose- 
seeds. — It  would  hav^e 
been  much  better  if  you  had 
sown  these  in  February  in  a 
gentle  heat.  However,  pro- 
I ceed  as  follows  : Use  in  a c.  m lost  of  loam,  sand, 
and  leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions,  and  fill  a 
seed-pan  or  shallow  box  with  the  same.  Make 
fairly  firm,  then  sow  the  seed  tliinly,  and  cover 
to  a depth  of  a third  of  an  inch.  .Stand  in  a cold 
frame,  or  in  a cool  part  of  the  greenhouse. 

: What  you  will  have  to  guard  against  most  will 
, be  insects  and  drought.  Do  not  attempt  to 
transplant  the  seedlings  until  the  next  spring, 
when  place  them  upon  a prepared  bed  in  a warm 
position. — P.  U. 

The  best  time  to  sow  Rose-seeds  is  in  February  ; 
but  on  the  principle  of  better  late  than  never,  I should 
sow  now  in  boxes  in  cold-frame,  and  shade  till  the  seeds 
gernnnate.  Cover  about  an  inch  deep  and  keep  moist. — 
ti.  H. 

370. — Rose  Li’Ideal. — Your  LTdeal  has 
probably  bloomed  satisfactorily  from  the  good 
growths  made  last  autumn.  It  is  certain  that 
one  gets  better  flowers  and  a heavier  crop  in 
' proportion  to  quantity  of  wood  when  a growth 
j of  longer  rods  is  encouraged.  I do  not  say  no 
i flowers  will  be  secured  under  other  treatment, 

' but  as  we  get  a larger  and  more  certain  crop  the 
; former  i.s  evidently  the  best  plan.  Marie  Van 
I,  Houtte  is  not  suitable  for  early  forcing,  and 
1 often  comes  in  the  form  I suppose  you  to  mean 


OAILLARDIAS  A.S  CUT-FLOWERS. 

'riiK  accompanying  illustration  sliows  the  beauty 
of  the  Oaillai'dia  when  arranged  witli  the  grace- 
ful sprays  of  Oypsophila  paniculata,  a plant  that 
has  been  much  grown  of  recent  years  for  this 
purpose.  The  two  things  make  a dcliglitful 
posy,  and  may  be  also  gracefully  arranged  in  a 
liowl  or  vase.  (Jaillardias  have  been  much 
imju'oved  of  recent  years,  but  the  finer  self  kinds 
are  prettier  than  those  of  dull-reddish  shades, 
wanting  in  brightness  and  clear  tone.  The  self 
j’ellows  in  particular  are  worth  noting,  and  such 
a fine  tyj)e  as  represented  in  the  illustration,  in 
which  we  get  a good  bold  centre  and  broad  rosy 
florets.  The  flowers  stand  out  conspicuously 
from  the  wealth  of  feathery  sprays  of  the  hardy 
and  easily-grown  Gypsophila. 


FAILURES  IN  VIOLET  CULTURE. 
Every  year  complaints  are  heard  regai'ding  the 
failures  experienced  in  producing  a continuous 
supply  of  Double  Violet  blooms.  I regard  the 
production  of  a full  crop  of  Violets  a simple 
matter,  providing,  of  course, 
proper  convenience  exists  to 
secure  this  end.  Where  so 
many  persons  court  failure 
is  by  ill-preparing  the  plants 
during  the  summer  months. 
This,  coupled  with  mis- 
management after  they  are 
put  into  the  frames,  is  the 
main  source  of  failure.  In 
the  former  detail,  planting  is 
too  long  deferred,  sufficient 
time  is  not  allowed  for  that 
freedom  of  growth  that  is 
necessary  to  develop  and 
mature  the  crowns  from 
whence  the  value  of  the 
flower  crop  is  estimated. 
Eai'ly  planting  of  the  roots 
is  then  an  important  detail 
to  study.  In  the  middle  of 
April  the  old  plants  should 
be  pulled  in  pieces  and  put 
out  on  an  open  plot  of 
ground  10  inches  apart.  The 
land  should  be  well  dug  and 
not  too  freely  manured,  the 
object  being  to  encourage 
freedom  of  growth  without 
its  being  of  too  gross  a 
nature,  as  this  latter  defers 
maturity.  If  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry  at  planting 
time,  some  shade  should 
be  provided,  evergreen 
boughs  thrust  into  the  soil 
here  and  there  answers  very 
well.  Water  should  be 
freely  given  to  enable  the 
plants  to  make  an  early 
start  into  growth.  Keep 
the  ground  clear  of  weeds 
by  running  the  hoe  amongst 
the  plants  occasionally, 
loosening  the  soil,  which  is 
beneficial,  as  it  conserves  the 
moisture  by  preventing  eva- 
poration. Keeptheplantsfreefrom  runners,  con- 
centrating the  whole  energy  of  the  plants  into 
the  development  of  the  crowns.  The  middle  of 
September  is  a good  time  to  transfer  the  Violets 
to  their  flowering  quarters.  Keep  them  as 
cool  as  possible  after  they  are  placed  in  the 
frame.  1 like  to  see  them  make  new  roots,  but 
I endeavour  to  prevent  their  making  additional 
leaves  in  quantit}'.  When  much  foliage  is  made 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  flowers.  Abundant 
drainage  is  necessary,  as  Violets  object  to 
stagnation  about  their  roots.  Seldom  do  they 
i-equire  water  after  receiving  a thorough 
soaking  when  placed  in  the  frame  until  the 
days  lengthen  and  the  sun  gains  power.  A cold 
frame  without  artificial  heat  whatever  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  winter  quarters,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  plants  are  protected  from 
frost  by  covering  the  glass  with  mats  or 
other  material.  Abundance  of  air  is  necessary 
to  ensure  success.  The  coddling  system  is  bad 
for  the  growth  of  Double  Violets.  S.  P.  H. 

Raising  Orange-trees.  — Many  people  amuse 
themselves  by  raising  Orange-trees  from  the  pips  of 
imported  Oranges.  But  the  plants  will  not  produce 
flowers  or  fruits  till  grafted,  and  a close  frame  is  needed 
to  keep  them  in  for  a time  till  the  union  is  perfect. 


by  “ bull-nosed.'’  U.so  Isabella  Sprunt  for  a 
pure  and  light-yellow  at  that  time.  It  ojicns 
well,  is  very  free,  and  o!  imich  the  siunc  colours 
when  forceil  early.  As  y'ou  say,  dark-coloured 
Teas  aifie  scarce,  but  they  are  increasing. 
Alphonse  Karr  and  W.  F.  Bennett  are  two  of 
the  best. — P.  U. 

317.— Rose  Celine  Forestier.  — l really  oannot 
un<lerstand  your  Rose.  Even  if  it  is  only  the  stork  v hirh 
you  are  cultivating  you  ought  to  have  had  a Hower  under 
the  conditions  named.  Do  you  make  the  too  ))opular  error 
and  cut  away  the  wood  too  hard  each  year  V That  would 
remove  almost  all  of  the  flowers,  and  yet  induce  good  wood 
annually.— 1'.  U. 

3.'i8.— Roses  in  .small  pots.— By  this  lime  1he 
Roses  will  be  in  full  growth,  so  that  any  pruning  has  been 
much  too  long  delayed.  As  they  are  small  plants  this 
will  not  so  much  matter.  Let  both  those  potted  up  and 
those  turned  out  into  the  border  have  good  cultivation 
and  grow  as  freely  as  possible,  then  write  again  earlj’  in 
•January. — P.  U. 

30G.— Austrian  Briers.  — “Gardenia” 

could  hardly  choose  a more  showy  class  of  Rose 
for  a warm  fence  than  these.  I would  include 
the  Persian  Briers  as  well.  Austrian  Yellow, 
Austrian  Copper,  and  Harrisoni  are  three  good 
kinds.  Any  of  the  leading  nurserymen  who 


Oi'ii  Re.uikrs’  Illi’Str.vtioxs  : Gaillardias  arranged  with  Gypsophila  paniculata  in  a vase. 
Engravfd  to  ■ GaiidkningJllustrat  p,o  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Martin,  Bournebrook 
^llall,  Birmingham. 

advertise  in  this  paper  can  supply  them.  It  is 
late  to  move  from  the  open  ground  ; but  they 
may  be  turned  out  of  pots  at  any  time.  Try 
the  Noisette  LTdeal  in  the  same  connection, 
and  I think  you  will  like  it  even  better  than  the 
Briers. — P.  U. 

333. — Tea-Roses  Etoile  de  Lyon  and 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami. — “West  Yorkshire” 
describes  these  two  Roses  very  accurately  in- 
deed, and  has  evidently  been  treating  them  as 
well  as  he  possibly  could.  E.  de  Lyon  is  only 
satisfactory  once  in  a while.  Grow  l*erle  des 
Jardins  for  the  same  shade  of  yellow.  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami  seems  to  have  two  types,  one  similar 
to  that  of  “ West  Yorkshire,”  and  of  deeper 
colour.  I am  also  afraid  that  many  plants 
of  Goubault  have  been  sent  out  for  S.  d’un 
Ami.  Catherine  Mermet  is  a beautiful  soft- 
pink,  exquisitely  sweet-scented,  and  alwavs  of 
good  form. — P.  U. 

303.— Pruning  Marechal  Niel  Rose.— I should 
advi.se  you  to  leave  the  plant  to  go  its  own  \va>  at  present. 

From  your  description  it  was  probably  a plant  from  a )iot, 
and,  if  so,  will  flower  from  the  wood  this  season.  When 
you  have  got  a few  blooms,  cut  the  whole  of  the  original 
wood  back  and  encourage  the  shoots  breaking  from  the 
base.  It  is  these  which  you  must  train  to  the  desired 
position.— P.  U. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

IVIES. 

Tiihre  are  many  very  beautiful  Ivies  not  grown 
in  gardens,  in  wliicli  the  Irish  Ivj'  takes  the 
place  of  other  and  finer  kinds.  In  t he  following 
7mtes  a few  of  the  best  are  mentioned.  The 
many  wa}’s  of  utilising  the  Ivy  in  one  or  more 
of  its  forms  are,  not  nearly  so  much  appreciated 
!us  they  sliould  l)e.  d’here  is  scarcely  any  other 
plant  that  will  thrive  where  the  Ivy  fails ; 
indeed,  failure  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Ivy 
when  it  has  half  a chance  of  growing.  When 
fairly  well  established  in  the  most  unfavourable 
soil,  be  it  either  extremely  dry  or  very  wet,  of 
a lieavy  character  or  light,  the  Ivy  will 
acclimatise  itself  to  its  surroundings  and  grow 
in  spite  of  the  many  drawbacks.  One  of  the 


when  hunting  for  food.  Breaks  of  Iv}'  also  look 
well  in  shaded  places  under  trees,  where  the 
turf,  to  keep  it  well,  gives  a lot  of  trouble.  It 
will  have  a tendency  to  take  to  the  stems  of  the 
nearest  trees,  but  this  need  not  trouble  if 
looked  after  occasionally.  Different  kinds  of 
Ivies  planted  in  masses  have  a good  effect. 
Amongst  such,  a relief  could  be  given  by  intro- 
ducing standards  of  the  tree  varieties.  For 
filling  bare  places  where  small  material  is  most 
needed,  cuttings  of  suitable  kinds  can  be  dibbled 
in  during  the  autumn.  In  nearly  every  instance 
these  cuttings  will  stand  as  well  as  plants  with 
roots,  and  probably  do  better,  when  the  soil  is 
either  shallow  or  only  of  limited  extent,  than 
rooted  plants  would  do.  Grown  in  boxes  and 
trained  as  screens,  Ivies  form  very  suitable  sub- 
jects for  either  balcon}'  windows  or  fire-places. 
Plants  nicely  furnished  with  foliage,  when  well 


things  have  resulted,  raised  often  and  seen  in  ' 
high  perfection  in  Continental  gardens.  'J’his 
year  A.  mollis  is  flowering  remarkably  well, 
due  to  the  sunny  weather,  and  a large  group  in 
full  bloom  is  almost  dazzling  to  look  at  through 
the  rich  variety  of  brilliant  colours  displayed 
in  a good  selection.  The  race  is  gradually 
improving.  The  flowers  are  not  onlj'  \evy  I 
charming  for  their  extensiv'e  variety  in  colour- 
ing, but  individually  they  are  of  large  size,  j 
full  rounded  form,  each  segment  broad,  robust, 
and  firm.  One  great  use,  however,  of  the  plants 
of  the  A.  mollis  type  is  their  value  for  flowering 
in  pots  under  glass,  and  at  the  exhibitions  both 
in  England  and  abroad  they  make  a conspicuous 
feature.  A variety  named  Anthony  Koster, 
after  the  great  Dutch  grower  and  raiser,  of  the 
A.  mollis  type,  has  flowers  fully  2 inches  across, 
well  shaded,  and  brilliantly  coloured,  deep 
orange-yellow,  in  which  one  can  detect  a 1 
suspicion  of  rose.  Every  twig  is  smothered 
with  bloom,  and  in  regard  to  the  hardy  Azaleas 
a great  feature  of  the  shrubs  is  their  freedom 
in  flowering,  bold  clusters  of  flowers 

unrelieved  by  leafagC.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  shrubs  of  greater  value  for  early  bloom- 
ing under  glass  than  A.  mollis,  and  either 
small  or  older  specimens  are  a mass  of 
(lowers.  When  under  glass  all  risk  of  injury 
from  late  frosts  is  removed,  and  the  finest 
groups  may  be  formed  in  the  greenhouse  or  ' 
conservatory  with  them,  mixed  with  a judicious  | 
selection  of  other  subjects.  Hard  forcing  is  ‘ 
injurious.  The  plants  require  to  be  brought  on 
gentlj’  in  heat,  and  then  the  flowers  last  a con- 
siderable time  in  beauty  both  on  the  plants  and 
when  cut  for  vases.  A few  sprigs  of  the 
(juieter  coloured  flowers  mixed  with  Ferns  or 
other  suitable  foliage  are  very  charming.  In 
many  gardens  much  waste  occurs  through  the 
Azaleas,  after  they  have  been  forced,  being  in- 
differently treated  afterwards  ; but  if  they  are 
required  again  for  the  same  object,  they  should 
be  well  attended  to.  After  blooming  in  a warm- 
house,  it  is  not  policy  to  remove  them  at  onse 
to  the  open,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  early  spring  season.  When 
the  flowers  are  over,  prune  back  the  shoots  and 
remove  the  plants  to  a cold  frame.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  coddle  them,  so  give  as  much 
air  as  possible  when  the  weather  is  not  too  cold. 
When  they  have  got  hardened  and  frosts  are 
over,  plant  them  out  in  a well-prepared  bed 
in  a moderately  shady  position,  the  soil  of  a 
good  fibry  loam,  or,  better  still,  peat,  and  in 
dry  weather  give  water.  During  the  summer 
they  will  make  moderate  headway,  not  much, 
perhaps,  but  the  year  after  they  will  be  in  full 
health  and  strength.  Even  those  who  have 
only  a conservatory  or  greenhouse  may  grow 
A.  mollis  to  perfection  if  the  plants  ar.e  potted 
some  time  in  the  autumn,  and  the  many  varie- 
ties can  be  strongly  recommended  for  this 
purpose.  Although  there  are  many  named 
kinds  distinguished  by  their  well-shaped 
flowers,  a good  selection  of  unnamed  seedlings 
wdll  give  a great  variety  of  the  most  refined  and 
showy  colours.  P.  G. 


Pyrus  Malus  fioribunda.— This  is  a 
lovely  dwarf  tree,  bowed  down  with  the  wealth 
of  flowers,  which  are  tinted  with  rose,  the 
buds  of  a still  deeper  shade.  The  contrast  of 
expanded  blooms  and  deeply-coloured  buds  is 
very  rich.  It  is  a tree  for  small  gardens,  is  grace- 
ful in  growth,  free,  and  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  flowering  trees  of  dwarf  stature 
when  in  full  bloom.  It  should  be  planted  as  a 
single  specimen,  or  stand  out  alone,  unfet- 
tered by  neighbouring  things. — F.  P. 

350.— Propagating’  the  Yulan.— Tlie  surest  way 
of  propagating  Magnolia  conspicua  is  by  layering,  and  it 
may  be  done  now.  If  a shoot  or  shoots  can  be  had  near 
the  ground,  make  a hole  and  fill  it  with  sandy  compost, 
pegging  the  shoots  firmly  into  the  compost.  Mulch  with 
leaf-mould  and  water  in  dry  weather. — E.  H. 

The  Siberian  Crab  (Pyrus  Malus  bac- 
cata). — No  tree  is  more  beautiful  in  the  late 
days  of  April  than  this  lovely  Crab,  and  it 
should  be  in  every  garden  sufficiently  large, 
grouped  either  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn,  or 
as  a single  specimen.  It  is  pleasing  in  shape, 
graceful,  dense,  and  spreading,  and  wreathed 
with  white  flowers.  This  year  it  flowered,  like 
many  other  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  excep-, 
tionally  well,  every  branch  hidden  with  the! 
wealth  of  bloom.  During  the  summer  it  is  a I 
picture  of  tree-beauty,  and  in  the  autumn  the! 


Ivy  as  an  edging. 


best  is  that  named  dentata,  a truly  noble 
species,  whicli  is  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as  it 
should  be.  I find  it  to  be  equally  as  free  in 
growth  as  the  Irish  when  once  fairly  established, 
and  correspondingly  hardy.  Its  foliage  assumes 
very  noble  proportions  when  thriving  well  ; 
individual  leaves  I have  noticed  nearly  1 foot  in 
length  and  broad  in  comparison.  A mass  of 
several  plants  which  were  intended  as  a screen 
to  cover  a roughly-made  fence  is  now  a fine 
feature,  being  one  entire  sheet  of  beautiful 
foliage.  This  contrasts  most  favourably  with 
tlic  Irish  Ivy,  of  which  there  is  also  a quantity 
in  close  proximity  to  it.  Ivy  Rcegneriana 
very  closely  resembles  the  foregoing,  but  of  the 
two,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  compare 
them,  I prefer  the  former.  Another  good  point 
in  its  favour  is  the  excellent  resisting  powers 
against  injury  from  fogs.  Digitata  is  one  of  the 
very  best  smaller- leaved  varieties,  and  is  excel- 
lent for  covering  roots  or  rustic  work,  also  fora 
permanent  edging  to  large  rustic  baskets  or 
vases,  where  its  long,  trailing  shoots  can  hang 
down  naturally,  and  thus  be  seen  to  good 
advantage.  Another  capital  plant  for  similar 
purposes  is  donerailensis,  the  foliage  of  which 
assumes  a rich  bronzy  colour  in  winter ; it 
should  be  planted  with  the  foregoing  variety  as 
a contrast.  The  pretty  lucida,  with  its  shining 
leaves,  is  a distinct  kind  and  a free  grower.  The 
golden  variegated  variety  of  Iv'y  arborescens 
looks  well  when  planted  as  a covering  to  a wall 
or  building.  I noticed  a large  specimen  a few 
days  ago,  and  in  the  distance  it  looked  like  a 
plant  in  flower.  Lobata  major  is  a very  free- 
growing  variety  with  deep-green  leaves.  The 
well-known  variegata,  where  I have  it  planted, 
is  of  slow  growth.  The  soil  around  it  is  somewhat 
dry,  and  this  no  doubt  would  account  for  the 
deficiency  in  this  respect.  Ivy  madeirensis 
variegata  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  variegated 
varieties  ; its  silvery  margined  leaves  are 
decidedly  effective.  I am  under  the  impression 
that  this  Ivy  would  thrive  best  in  rather  poor 
soil.  Under  such  conditions  it  would  no  doubt 
keep  its  very  distinct  character.  Ivies  may  be 
used  in  many  ways  besides  the  inevitable  cover- 
ings to  walls  and  trellises.  They  form  capital 
edgings  (see  cut)  to  garden  walks  next  to  shrubs, 
especially  where  shaded  ; in  such  positions,  for 
instance,  where  Grass  verges  are  a failure  if  not 
annually  renewed.  The  Ivy  answers  well  for 
such  work,  and  saves  labour  not  only  in  renewal 
of  turf,  but  also  in  sweeping  the  paths,  as  the 
birds  cannot  very  well  scratch  out  the  leaves 


established  in  C-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  are  very 
useful  in  house  decorations  as  margins  to  groups, 
if  only  to  hide  the  pots  of  the  choicer  plants. 
Both  those  grown  in  boxes  and  in  pots  should 
be  fairly  well  supplied  with  water,  even  if  the}' 
are  located  in  a dark  position.  In  a cut  state 
much  more  use,  and  rightly  so,  is  made  of  the 
Ivy  than  formerly.  The  leaves  of  the  small 
bronzy-foliaged  varieties  are  often  seen  now 
worked  up  with  excellent  taste,  and  they  last 
well  for  several  days.  J. 


AZALEA  MOLLIS. 


This  Japanese  Azalea  and  its  beautiful  varie- 
ties and  hybrids  are  rapidly  getting  well  known, 
and  it  is  only  until  quite  recently,  so  to  speak, 
that  this  charming  class  of  hardy  early-flowering 
shrubs  has  been  seen  to  any  extent  in  English 
gardens.  There  is  a wealth  of  beauty  and  cha- 
racter in  the  race  of  A.  mollis,  and  the  idea 
that  they  are  in  any  way  tender  is  being  gradu- 
ally exploded.  Shrubs  that  in  even  moderately 
exposed  positions  will  live  through  such  pecu- 
liarly trying  winters  as  those  of  recent  years 
cannot  be  tender  in  the  least,  faring  better 
than  many  things  that  are  considered  more 
hardy.  A group  in  the  foreground  of  dax’k- 
leaved  shrubs  makes  a splendid  picture  of 
various  colours,  and  a good  selection  of  the 
varieties  of  A.  mollis  comprises  a great  range 
of  shades,  from  straw  colour  to  intense  scarlet, 
peculiarly  brilliant  when  lit  up  by  the  sunshine 
of  a spring  day.  In  planting  bold  groups  in 
the  garden  the  chief  thing  is  to  give  them 
shelter  from  early  frosts,  which  are  apt  to  in- 
jure the  buds  and  expanded  flowers,  but 
except  for  this  precaution  little  need  be  said 
concerning  their  treatment.  Many  spots 
abound  in  all  good  gardens  where  the  hardy 
Azaleas  (A.  mollis  in  particular)  may  be  placed 
— shady  quiet  corners,  away  from  winds  and 
the  influence  of  early  frosts,  just  the  positions 
that  agree  with  this  delightful  class  of  early 
spring-flowering  shrubs.  The  soil  that  suits 
them  best  is  peat,  but  fibry  loam  will  produce 
good  plants.  In  such  gardens  as  Dropinore, 
where  the  Rhododendrons  attain  great  luxuri- 
ance, the  varieties  of  A.  mollis  are  quite  at 
home,  and  in  the  best  tree  nurseries  they  now 
make  a brilliant  mass  of  colour,  a welcome 
sight  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  dark-leaved 
shrubs  for  contrast.  Hybrids  have  been 
obtained  by  crossing  A.  mollis  with  A.  pontica 
and  the  Ghent  varieties,  and  many  beautiful 
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brilliant-red  fruits  give  colour  to  the  garden. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Crabs,  hardy,  and  delightful  throughout  the 
year. — F-  P- 

Masrnolia  conspicua.— Wo  have  rceeivoh  a 
nhotO''raiih  of  this  iioautiful  tree  from  Mr.  Goo. 
lionnhiRtoii,  The  Gl.ade,  Bush  Ilill-p.ark,  near  Knfleld.  l ew 
trees  are  more  l)eautifiil  in  sprinfr  when  smothered  with 
itsdar"-c,  white  flowers  on  the  leafless  l>ram-hes. 

Berberis  Thunbergi.— This  is  usually  t;rown  in 
Dots  for  early  fiov-'erin};  under  .eflass,  but  it  is  a charming 
kiinl  to  plant  asay:roup  in  a bed,  the  shrubs  being  pleasing 
to  look  at  ifuite  early  in  April,  when  its  multitude  of  small 
inire-white  flowers  appear  against  the  tender  green  leaves. 
It  is  a charming  Spirasa,  hardy,  free,  and  very  pretty  when 
in  full  bloom.— C.  T. 


THH  KITCHKN  GARDlslN. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 


The  exceptionally  line  weather  of  the  past 
month  has  brought  all  kinds  of  crops,  as  well  as 
all  kinds  of  work,  on  with  a rush,  and  the 
difficulty  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  season.  The 
great  thing  to  keep  in  view  is  that  of  getting 
crops  into  the  ground  at  their  proper  season, 
and  to  be  very  careful  lest  the  fine  warm 
weather  of  March  and  April  does  not  tempt  us 
to  put  out  tender  crops  that  would  suffer  from 
a return  of  cold  weather  even  for  a brief  period. 
Unseasonably  warm  weather  before  its  usual 
time  is,  as  a rule,  followed  quickly  by  excep- 
tional cold.  The  only  way  to  avoid  serious 
losses  and  disappointment  is  |;o  rely  solely  for 
guidance  on  the  average  date  at  which  crops 
can  safely  be  put  out  in  the  open,  and  the  fol 
lowing  operations  ought  to  be  no  longer  de 
layed — viz.  : 

Beans,  Dwarf  Kidney  and  Runners,  for  mam 
crop  may  now  be  sown,  as  the  danger  of  late 
frosts  will  be  past  by  the  time  they  are  above 
ground.  These  are  exceedingly  useful  crops, 
and  the  Runner  Bean  may  be  utilised  for 
screens  to  shut  out  unsightly  objects,  or  to 
cover  old  walls,  and  is  very  prolific.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  Scarlet  Champion  are  both  very  good, 
and  in  dwarfs,  Canadian  Wonder  and  Negro 
are  good  types  for  main  outdoor  crops. 

Beet  is  usually  sown  too  soon,  and  if  a wet 
season  follows  it  gets  too  large  and  coarse. 
,Sow  about  the  first  of  May  in  moderately  rich 
soil. 

Broccoli,  Borecole,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
other  Winter  Greens  if  not  already  sown  should 
be  done  so  without  delay.  If  any  plants  have 
been  raised  in  boxes,  prick  them  at  once  about 
3 inches  apart,  to  avoid  getting  starved. 

Carrots  are  decidedly  superior  in  (quality 
when  they  are  only  half  grown,  and  for  this 
reason  I should  advise  sowing  small  quantities 
often,  in  place  of  letting  one  sowing  last  for 
months.  The  Early  Nantes  is  an  excellent 
sort  for  successional  sowing. 

Celery-plants  will  now  need  pricking  off  in 
cold  frames,  or  under  movable  lights,  so  as  to 
get  nice  sturdy  plants  for  putting  out  in  trenches 
in  June. 

CAOLlFLOWER-PLANTsfrom  first  spring  sowing, 
will  now  be  fit  for  planting  out.  They  require 
good  soil  and  plenty  of  space,  with  abundance 
of  water  in  dry  weather.  The  Walcheren  is 
an  excellent  summer  Cauliflower. 

Cucumbers,  if  grown  in  ordinary  frames,  may 
now  be  started  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

A little  bottom-heat  to  start  them  into  active 
growth,  and  the  solar  heat  will  afterwards  be 
sufficient  to  keep  them  going.  I do  not  think 
a good  selection  of  Telegraph  can  be  beaten  for 
ordinary  use,  as  it  produces  a large  number  of 
medium-sized  fruits. 

Lettuce  should  be  transplanted,  and  other 
sowings  made  at  intervals  of  a fortnight.  The 
Cabbage  sorts  are  usually  much  more  grown 
than  formerly.  After  this  date  sowing  thinly 
in  rows,  and  thinning  out  to  the  required 
distance,  is  better  than  transplanting. 

Peas  of  the  Wrinkled  Marrow  kinds  for 
successional  crops  may  now  be  put  in.  (Strata 
gem  and  Telephone  are  reliable. 

Potatoes  of  late  sorts  should  be  got  in  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  where  planting  is 
deferred  until  May,  extra  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  sets  from  growing  out,  so  as  to 
weaken  them  before  planting. 

Tomato-plant.s  intended  for  outdoor  crops 
should  be  carefully  hardened  off’,  preparatory  to 
being  put  out  against  walls  or  trellises  in  May,  as 
there  is  every  promise  of  a favourable  seasm 
for  them.  James  Groom,  Oonfort.  I 


CABBAGES. 

Cabbage,  though  a somewhat  homely  vegetable, 
is  yet  of  the  greatest  service.  Not  increly  is 
this  the  case  in  large  gardens,  but  it  is  even 
more  indispensable  in  the  gardens  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes.  It  may  be  that  neither 
trying  winters  nor  excessively  hot  and  dry  late 
spring  and  summer  months  will  be  experienced 
for  some  time  to  come,  but,  all  the  same,  each 
ought  always  to  be  i)iepared  for.  In  bygone 
days  the  greatest  importance  was  Attached  to 
the  spring  crops,  and  after  the  sharp  lessons  we 
have  had  there  ought  to  be  no  further  need  to 
remind  mj’  readers  that  present-day  gardeners 
should  attach  (piite  as  much  value  to  Cabbages 
as  former  generations  of  growers  did.  It  seems 
to  me.  we  Via\'e  done  well  in  discarding  some  of 
the  more  robust  varieties  in  favour  of  those  less 
reliable  if  better  in  quality.  Undoubtedly 
Ellam’s  Dwarf  .Spring  and  one  or  two  more 
forms  which  greatly  resemble  that  popular 
variety  are  a good  advance  as  far  as  quality, 
neatness,  and  even  early  hearting  are  concerned, 
but  there  is  rather  too  much  of  a lottery  per- 
taining to  their  culture.  One  season  they  suc- 
ceed admirably,  while  during  the  next,  under 
precisely  the  same  treatment,  disappointment 
ensues.  By  all  means  grow  a good  breadth  of 
one  or  more  of  the  neat-growing  forms,  includ- 
ing the  variety  most  popular  in  the  south - 
westei’n  counties,  this  being  Wheehr’s  Imperial ; 
but  do  not  altogether  ignore  such  reliable 
varieties  as  Enfield  Market,  Evesham  (see  illus- 
tration), Heartwell  Marrow,  Imperial,  and 
Defiance.  These  stronger  growers,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  quite  hardy,  produce  good 
hearts,  not  merely  in  the  spring,  but  through- 
out the  following  summer  and  autumn,  alwa3's 
provided  they  have  something  underneath 
to  support  them.  It  may  not  be  considered 
“ high  culture”  to  leave  Cabbage  on  the  ground 
long°after  the  first  heart  has  been  cut,  or  say 
after  having  given  a good  eai  ly  supply,  but  not 
many  growers  are  prepared  to  go  to  the 
rouble  of  forming  fresh  beds  in  the  spring. 


were  cpiite  satisfactory.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  near,  early-hearting  varieties  already 
alluded  to,  this  date  has  been  found  too  late^ 
the  middle  or  not  later  than  July  20  being  the 
proper  time  to  sow  these.  In  the  mi<lland  and 
more  northern  (counties  even  this  comparatively 
early  date  might  be  anticipated  by  a week  or 
more,  but  in  every  case  it  is  a good  plan  to  make 
a seconil  sowing  from  a fortnight  to  three  weeks 
later,  this  time  including  rows  or  beds  of  the 
stronger-growing,  later-hcai  ting  foims.  So 
great  is  the  necessity  for  ])lenty  of  plants  that 
a good  open  piece  of  ground  ought  to  be  giv'en 
up  to  the  seed-beds,  and  not  some  small  cornel 
or  patch  of  warm  border.  An  early  and  suc-j, 
cessional  sowing  having  been  made,  more  seed 
being  sown  directly'  it  is  seen  there  is  likely 
to  be  a partial  or  complete  failure  from  a,!!}' 
cause,  there  will  be  plenty  of  plants  for  putting 
out  and  some  to  spare  for  neighbours  should 
they,  as  they  usually  do,  need  some  assistance. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  earliest  raised 
plants  run  to  seed  prematurely,  and  it  is  then 
when  the  value  of  two  separate  batches  of  plants 
j is  most  apparent.  Should  the  season  be  un- 
favourable, tho^ie  plants  obtained  by  sowing  in 
August  may  fail  to  attain  a size  fit  for  planting 
out,  and  once  more  the  prudent  cultivator  who 
does  not  depend  wholly  on  one  sowing  is  on  the 
right  side.  M. 

351.— Planting  Mushroom-spawn.— Plant  the 
spawn  eai'lv  in  June.  It  may  be  planted  by  thrusting  a 
spade  into  the  ground,  and  work  it  backward  and  forwar.l 
until  a nick  is  formed.  Thrust  the  spawn  into  the  nick, 
and  fill  in  with  the  soil,  and  tread  down  firmly,  the  spawn 
to  be  covered  about  a couple  of  inches  deep.— E.  II. 


Bamboo  canes  for  arches  and  per- 
golas.— Bamboo  canes  make  handsome  garden 
arches  if  the  uprights  are  put  in  perpendicularly 
and  the  cross  pieces  tied  across  by  wires.  The 
ends  should  project  both  upwards  and  outwards 
in  the  shape  of  the  corners  of  an  Oxford  picture 
frame.  8ide  pieces  can  be  tied  along  also.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  long  such  arches  will 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Cabbage  “ Evesham.”  From  a photograph  sent 
by  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Be  Iford. 


If  old  beds  are  further  supplemented  with  Cole- 
worts,  even  only  a few  score  in  the  case  of  small 
wardens,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  good  wholesome 
green  vegetables  up  to  Christmas.  By  Cole- 
worts  I mean  any  variety  of  small  quickly- 
hearting  Cabbage,  including  Rosette,  Little 
Pixie,  Shilling’s  Uueen,  Nonpareil,  and  such 
like.  These  ought  to  be  raised  in  quantity,  the 
seed  being  sown  late  in  June  or  early  in  July, 
and  the  plants  should  be  put  out  thickly 
wherever  space  can  be  found  for  them.  As 
before  pointed  out,  it  is  the  spring  crop  of  Cab- 
bage that  is  most  valued,  and  whether  this  shall 
be  a success  or  not  is  largely  determined  by  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed.  In  my  younger  days 
about  August  12  was  thought  a good  time  for 
sowing  Cabbage-seed  in  quantity,  and  the  results 


last,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  will  do  so 
longer  than  the  so-called  rustic  work.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  brown  Bamboos  cannot  be  had 
of  any  size,  as  the  light-yellow  tint  of  most  of 
the  larger  imported  ones  is  a little  too  pro- 
nounced. I have  recently  covered  an  uncom- 
promising flight  of  stone  steps  in  my  garden 
with  a rising  arch  or  pergola  on  a small  scale 
such  as  I have  described,  meaning  to  train  run- 
ning Roses  over  the  Bamboos.  The  efl'ect  is 
satisfactory. — I. 

263.— Cats  in  a garden.— These  may  be 
kept  out  of  a walled  garden  by  means  of  fixing 
tanned-netting  around  top  of  wall  and  along 
edge  of  roof  of  house,  not  stretched  too  tightly, 
as  the  cats  when  commencing  to  climb  it  do  not 
like  to  feel  it  giving  away  under  them.  For 
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this  reason  wirenietting  will  )iot,  answer  the 
purpose.  If  it  is  only  reijuired  to  keep  the  cats 
off  certain  beds  newly-sown  with  seed,  this  may 
be  done  by  inserting  pieces  of  broken  glass  in 
the  earth  until  sceillings  are  sufficiently  high. 
Pieces  of  fresh  Orange-peel  spread  on  bed  is 
said  to  keep  cats  from  disturbing  the  soil,  and  I 
have  managed  to  protect  newlj’-sown  beds  with 
wire-netting  laid  on  beds. — iStoneiiopse. 


FRUIT. 

THE  GREEN  GAGE  PLUM. 

1*'  t he  consumers  of  Plums  were  confined  to  one 
variety,  the  majority,  no  doubt,  would  give  the 
preference  to  the  Green  Gage,  and  yet  a 
respectable  minority  might  vote  against  it  on 
the  score  of  its  being  too  rich.  In  all  other 
respects  this  Plum  has  held  and  will  continue  to 
hold  its  position  in  the  front  row  of  first-class 
fruits,  for  not  only  is  it  hardy,  a profuse  cropper 
as  a standard,  bush,  or  wall  tree,  but  it  is  a 
superb  dessert  Plum,  most  e.xcellent  for  cooking 
or  preserving,  and  being  so  well  known  it 
commands  the  top  price  when  offered  for  sale. 
It  comes,  moreover,  true  from  seed,  and  suckers 
from  such  trees,  of  which  there  are  a great 
number  in  this  country,  produce  fruit  equal  to 
that  borne  by  the  parents  at  an  early  age.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  of  profuse  reproduc- 
tion came  under  mj'  notice  .some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  in  the  gardens  at  Underdown, 
near  Ledbury,  some  old  trees  tlirew  up  a 
quantity  of  suckers  a considerable  distance 
away  from  the  main  stems  every  year.  These 
as  regularly  were  taken  up  and  transplanted, 
when,  like  the  Pershore  or  Egg  Plum,  they 
formed  perfect  standards  or  stocks  for  other 
varieties.  The  family  of  Gages  is  a long  one, 
numbering  more  than  a score  of  varieties,  some 
earlier,  some  later,  and  others  larger,  but,  taken 
at  all  points,  not  better  than  the  original,  which 
produces  the  richest  flavoured  fruit  when  grown 
as  a bush  or  standard.  This  quality,  in  addition 
to  immense  fertility,  has  given  the  old  Green 
Gage  a very  high  standing  with  market  growers 
in  Worcestershire,  where,  planted  out  in  large 
orchards,  the  trees  literally  break  down  under 
their  prodigious  loads  of  fruit.  Although  the 
Green  Gage  is  universally  known  and  accepted 
as  one  of  the  best,  its  introduction  into  this 
country  is  shrouded  in  doubt.  Some  writers 
assert  that  it  was  introduced  from  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gage,  of  Hengrave  Hall,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
but  being  probably  a native  of  Greece,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  into  Italy  at  a very  early 
date,  where  it  is  called  Verdochia,  thence  into 
France  and  Engla:id  about  the  same  time. 
Ari-ived  in  France,  other  names  were  soon  found 
for  it,  but  in  England,  according  to  Parkinson, 
it  was  known  and  grown  under  the  original 
Italian  name  of  Verdoch,  which  it  most  likely 
retained  until  the  second  introduction,  when  in 
course  of  time  the  Green  Gage  was  found  to  be 
an  old  friend  under  a new  name,  no  uncommon 
event  at  the  present  day.  In  France,  although, 
as  I have  just  stated,  it  has  many  names,  that 
under  which  it  is  best  known  is  Reine  Claude, 
given  in  honour  of  the  consort  of  Francis  I.,  in 
whose  reign  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
made  the  rapid  progress  it  did  in  England,  but 
this  is  a matter  of  little  consequence,  our 
principal  business  to-day  being  a selection  of  a 
few  of  the  best  varieties  for  our  own  special 
purposes  and  general  use.  Quality  going  with- 
out question,  I would  give  to  the  subject  of 
this  notice  the  first  place  for  general  culture, 
then  should  follow  the  Jodoigne  Green  Gage, 
MacLaughlin’s  (a  large  American  clingstone, 
but  excellent),  Guthrie’s  Late,  the  Purple  Gage, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  (an  excellent  late  Gage 
for  walls).  Transparent  Gage,  also  Rivers’  Early 
Transparent,  two  superb  Plums  for  general 
culture,  for  the  orchard-houseand  for  exhibition, 
but  being  extremely  tender  they  require  the 
greatest  care  in  packing.  Late  Transparent  is 
very  highly  recommended,  not  only  for  size  and 
(piality,  but  being  a dwarf,  compact  grower  and 
extremely  prolific,  it  should  prove  one  of  the 
best  for  pot  culture  and  for  training  as  an  open- 
air  bush,  where  netting  against  birds  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Bryanstone  Gage  is  a large 
form  of  the  original,  somewhat  later,  probably 
a fortnight ; hence  its  value  for  prolonging  the 
dessert.  \V. 


Seasonable  notes  on  young  Vines. 

— These  do  not  always  grow  very  strongly  dur- 
ing the  first  season  after  planting,  but  if  freely 
cut  back  at  the  winter  pruning,  and  the  roots 
have  the  benefit  of  a well-made  border,  the  pro- 
gress made  during  the  second  season  is  fre- 
quentlj’  most  satisfactory.  There  is  also  the 
probability  of  their  growing  even  too  strongly, 
and  in  this  case,  instead  of  eventually  being 
hard  and  durable,  tlie  canes  will  be  pithj'  and 
of  a character  that  will  not  long  stand  any  strain. 
If  only  moderately  strong,  the  plan  of  stopping 
the  leading  growth  at  the  length  it  will  be  left 
at  the  next  winter  pruning,  or  say  at  from 
()  feet  to  9 feet  from  the  old  wood,  stopping  the 
laterals  and  sub-laterals  at  the  first  joint,  is  to  be 
recommended.  The  foundation  of  long,  straight 
Vines  is  best  laid  by  the  avoidance  of  any 
shortening  at  the  winter  pruning,  three  seasons’ 
clear  growth  being  suilicient  to  reach  the  highest 
point  of  all  but  exceptionally  long  roofs.  Much 
harder  stopping  is  somewhat  risky,  especially  if 
the  growth  is  apt  to  be  rank,  this  being  liable 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations:  Plum  “Green  Gage.’’ 
Engraved  for  Gardf.xixg  Illu.strated  from  a 
photograph  sent  bj’  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


to  force  out  the  back  buds.  There  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  this  occurring  to  an  injurious 
extent  after  cropping  the  Vines  has  commenced, 
and  in  the  case  of  quite  young  Vines  allowing 
the  tendrils  to  develop  has  also  a very  steady- 
ing effect ; it  is,  in  fact,  a good  practice.  On 
no  account  should  the  laterals  on  this  season’s 
young  rods  be  cut  or  pinched  out,  stopping  at 
the  first  leaf  being  the  usual  practice,  allowing 
them  unrestricted  growth  to  the  extent  of  reach- 
ing, and  even  clothing,  the  back  wall  with 
young  growth  being  advocated  by  those  who  are 
in  a hurry  to  have  their  borders  crowded  with 
roots.  Avoid  overcropping  young  Vines,  as  this 
may  unduly  check  both  top  and  root-growth. 
In  particular  remove  all  bunches  showing  on 
those  planted  last  winter  and  intended  to  remain 
permanently,  supernumeraries  (if  any)  being 
cropped  to  their  full  extent.  Give  strong  young 
Vines  the  benefit  of  fire-heat  on  cold  nights  and 
dull  days,  the  aim  being  to  get  the  wood 
thoroughly  hard  and  well  ripened.  Quite 
newly-planted  Vines  do  not  always  grow  very 
strongly  at  first,  and  are  apt  to  come  to  a stand- 
still after  the  first  flow  of  sap  is  exhausted. 
While  they  are  waiting  for  fresh  supplies  keep 
the  house  warm,  the  atmosphere  well  charged 
with  moisture,  and  syringe  overhead  frequently  ; 
but  avoid  saturating  the  soil  at  the  roots,  keep- 
ing the  border  somewhat  on  the  dry  side  being 
the  surest  way  of  promoting  early  and  strong 
root-action.  Stop  the  leaders  when  from  5 feet 
to  C feet  in  length,  and  the  laterals  may  be' 
allowed  to  extend  with  advantage. 

364.— Insects  on  wall-trees.  —The  only 
sure  way  of  keeping  down  earwigs  is  to  trap 
them  by  means  of  hollow  tubes,  such  as  Bamboo 
or  hollow  Bean-stalks  cut  into  pieces  from 
8 inches  to  12  inches  long.  The  traps  should  be 
thrust  in  behind  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
be  examined  every  morning.  The  insects  retire 
into  the  traps  after  feeding,  and  may  easily  be 
shaken  out  into  a pot  of  hot  water. — E.  H. 

I do  not  know  of  a better  remedy  for 

destroying  earwigs  than  that  which  was 
practised  by  gardeners  thirty  years  ago.  Their 
plan  was  to  get  the  hollow  stalks  of  Broad  Beans, 


and  after  cutting  them  into  lengtlis,  place  them 
amongst  the  branches  close  to  the  wall.  During 
the  daj'  earwigs  will  get  into  the  hollow  stalks, 
when  they  may  be  shaken  out  into  a bucket  of 
hot  water.  This  may  appear  to  you  to  be  a 
tiresome  plan,  but  after  trying  various  remedies 
to  destroy  them  it  is  tire  only  one  I have  found 
reliable. — J.  C.  C. 

309.— Forcing  Strawtoerries.— There  is 
no  need  whatever  to  cripple  the  plants  in  the 
way  you  mention.  Let  your  old  plants  alone, 
for  they  will  not  force  nearly  so  well,  nor  come 
as  early  as  strong  young  runners.  Take  as  many 
of  the  earliest  of  these  to  form  as  you  require, 
and  layer  them  either  into  small  pots  of  loamy 
soil,  or  what  will  answer  nearly  as  well,  into 
little  heaps  of  the  same  placed  convenient!}’, 
and  cut  away  all  the  rest.  About  July,  when 
the  runners  are  well-rooted  and  strong,  sever 
them  from  the  old  plants,  and  if  in  small  pots 
shift  them  into  the  6-inch  size,  using  good  loam 
with  a little  manure,  and  making  the  soil  quite 
firm.  Those  layered  into  mounds  may  be  lifted 
with  a good  ball  of  earth,  using  a trowel,  and 
placed  directly  in  the  fruiting-pots  (6-inch). 
Stand  them  on  ashes  or  boards  in  a sunny 
place,  watering  moderately  as  required,  protect 
from  severe  frost  during  the  winter,  and  if 
lirought  into  the  greenhouse  in  Februarj’  or  the 
early  part  of  March,  and  forced  gently  at  first, 
they  will  do  well  and  produce  a nice  lot  of 
fruit.— B.  C.  R. 

354.— Damson-tree.— It  is  now  too  late  to 
interfere  with  the  roots  of  any  fruit-tree. 
Directly  the  fruit  is  set  and  commencing  to  swell 
give  the  soil  for  6 feet  around  the  stem  a 
thorough  soaking  of  liquid-manure.  If  this  is 
not  available  cover  the  surface  with  dissolved 
bones  and  superphosphate  in  equal  parts,  after- 
u ards  washing  it  in  with  clear  water.  If  this 
stimulant  cannot  be  obtained,  lay  3 inches  of 
half-rotted  manure  on  the  soil,  well  soaking  it 
with  water,  repeating  the  watering  again  in  a 
month’s  time. — S.  P. 

The  position  is  too  dry  for  Damson-trees.  Cut  out 

at  once  all  the  weak  growth  from  the  middle,  and  give  the 
roots  a good  soaking  of  liquid-manure.  In  any  case  you 
should  endeavour  to  inen-ase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  about 
the  roots  by  giving  the  surface  a thick  dressing  of  manure — 
say,  half  a cartload— to  each  tree,  and  repeat  the  applica- 
tion every  second  year. — J.  C.  C. 

307.— Bullfinches  and  fruit-bushes.— When  the 
buds  of  Gooseberries  are  destroyed  it  takes  some  time  for 
them  to  make  growth  again,  because  new  outlets  have  to 
be  created.  All  you  can  do  is  to  cut  the  dead  wood  aw.ay 
and  wait  patiently  ; and  in  future  dress  the  bushes  with  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  lime  to  make  the  buds  distasteful  to 
the  birds. — E.  H. 

Notes  on  planting  Vines  — When 
newly  raised  Vines  are  5 feet  or  rather  less  in 
height  and  well  established  without  being 
root-bound  in  7-inch  pots,  they  plant  out  well, 
especially  if  the  borders  are  inside.  Not  un- 
frequently  those  planted  in  May,  or  not  later 
than  the  first  week  in  June,  quickly  surpass 
those  put  out  during  the  winter.  A border 
4 feet  wide  and  30  inches  deep  is  ample  for  the 
first  two  years,  and  this  may  either  be  com- 
posed principally  of  the  best  fresh  turfy  loam 
procurable,  or  loam  and  good  garden  soil  in 
equal  proportions,  old  mortar  rubbish,  “burn- 
bake,”  and  half-inch  bones  being  freely  added. 
Make  this  rather  firm,  unless  it  has  been 
thrown  together  long  enough  to  settle  down 
considerably.  Permanent  Vines  should  go  one 
to  each  rafter,  or  say  not  less  than  4 feet  apart, 
supernumeraries  or  those  intended  to  be  crop- 
ped heavily  for  one  or  two  seasons  and  then 
cut  out,  being  located  either  midway  between 
in  the  same  line,  or,  better  still,  3 feet  or  more 
away  from  the  front,  but  still  between  the  per- 
manent Vines.  They  would  also  succeed  in  the 
body  of  the  house  and  against  back  walls  till 
the  permanent  Vines  shaded  them  badly.  See 
that  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  thoroughly 
moist  before  turning  out  of  the  pots.  Keep  the 
balls  intact  and  plant  firmly,  surrounding  with 
a little  good  soil.  If  the  soil  is  left  in  the  form 
of  a basin,  it  will  be  an  easier  matter  to  keep 
the  plants  properly  supplied  with  water  till  the 
roots  have  spread  well  out  into  the  border,  the 
first  supply  being  given  at  once  and  warm 
water  used.  !Mulch  those  planted  outside  with 
a little  good  leaf-soil.  Train  the  Vines  either 
up  stakes  or  the  wires,  and  stop  when  from 
6 feet  to  8 feet  in  length,  the  side  shoots  being 
kept  pinched  to  a single  joint.  Maintain  a 
fairly  brisk  heat  and  moist  atmosphere,  as  the 
growth  cannot  well  be  made  too  early. — W.  H. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING 

HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  A ROOM.— I. 

AYitiioct  a,  greenhouse,  and  even  without  a 
gaalen,  it  is  still  possible  for  the  lover  of  llowors 
to  supply  himself  with  a continuous  collection 
of  decorative  plants,  grown  by  himself,  at  a 
small  cost,  except  rhat  of  care  and  attention. 
This  may  be  done  by  establishing  in  a small 
back -yard  (or  even  on  the  leads  of  a town-house) 
boxes  or  borders  of  fine  coal-ashes,  into  which 
the  pots  containing  these  plants  should  be 
plunged  until  such  time  as  the  blossoms  show 
colour,  when  they  can  be  separately  taken  up, 
the  pots  washed,  and  then  used  for  room- 
decoration  during  the  day,  turning  the  plant  into 
the  open  air,  if  possible,  each  night  to  keep  up 
its  vigour.  A wide  range  ■■  1 handsome  plants 
may  thus  be  grown,  whether  from  bulbs,  from 
seeds,  or  by  division  of  the  roots  ; and  others  may 
be  propagated  during  the  summer  in  a 
“cutting-box'’ — i.e.,  any  ordinary  box  suffi- 
ciently large  enough  to  hold  a pot  of  cuttings, 
standing  on  two  or  three  inches  of  damp  ashes. 
This  can  be  covered  with  bits  of  glass, 
to  supply  the  damp  atmosphere  necessary 
to  sustain  the  foliage  of  cuttings  until  they  have 
formed  roots.  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  Narcissi,  and 
Tulips,  with  such  hardy  bulbs  as  the  Crocus, 
Snowdrop,  Hyacinth,  and  Scilla  sibirica,  can  all 
be  grown  in  this  way ; and  the  spring  bulbs 
should  now  be  over,  avlifle  the  Lilies  will  be 
throwing  up  their  sturdy  stems,  and  the  Gladio- 
lus beginning  to  make  their  growtli,  having  been 
only  recently  potted.  Young  Carnations,  which 
have  been  wintered  in  pots,  should  receive  a 
shift  before  they  begin  to  throw  up  their  flower- 
spikes  ; if  this  has  not  been  done,  a top-dressing 
of  leaf-mould,  turfy  loam,  sand,  a little  soot, 
may  be  given  instead,  first  removing  the  surface- 
soil  with  a blunt  stick.  The  box  containing 
these  pots  of  Carnations  should  be  given  a sunny 
place  in  spring,  and  the  plants  must  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dust-dry,  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  should  not  be  soaked  with 
water  when  already  damp.  Plenty  of  avater, 
enough  to  run  through  the  pot  (which  must  be 
well  drained),  sliould  be  given  at  a time,  then 
allowing  the  surface-soil  to  become  fairly  dry 
before  giving  more.  Neat  stakes,  of  a small 
thin  kind,  shoaild  be  had  to  support  the  flower- 
ing-stems, tying  them  in  two  or  three  places,  so 
as  to  keep  them  upright.  Plants  of  ^Mrs.  Sinkins 
Pink,  grown  out-of-doors  in  an  ash-bed,  will 
first  show  bloom,  and  require  but  little  staking, 
if  any.  This  deliciously  fragrant  flower  will 
bear  a little  forcing  in  a sunny  window  in  the 
spring,  though  it  is  apt  to  be  attacked  by 
green-fly  if  kept  too  long  in  a hot,  dry  atmo- 
sphere This  should  be  sponged  off  at  once  if  it 
makfes  its  appearance  on  either  Pinks  or  Carna- 
tions, as  it  injures  the  young  growth,  and  pre- 
venis  the  blossoms  from  expanding  properly. 
A bit  of  soft,  old  sponge,  a small  brush,  and  a 
basin  of  warm  water,  with  a little  Sunlight  soap 
ill  it,  should  always  be  at  hand  to  destroy  the 
first  signs  of  any  blight.  I.  L.  R. 


PLANTS  FOR  HANGING-BASKETS. 

There  are  many  plants  which  display  their 
flowers  better  in  a basket,  well  lined  with  fresh 
Moss,  than  in  any  other  way  ; and  these  light 
avire-baskets  are  now  largely  used  both  for  the 
room  and  the  balcony,  or  v^erandah,  with  re- 
markably good  effect,  where  the  plant  has  been 
well  ehosen  and  is  suitable  to  the  position  in 
which  it  hangs.  For  instance,  the  magnificent 
Tuberous  Begonia  is  one  of  the  best  of  basket- 
plants  if  groovTi  in  a position  shaded  from  the 
afternoon  sun,  avhich  destroys  and  blisters  its 
leaves  ; moreover,  the  variety  of  Begonia  must 
be  well  chosen,  as  the  tall  single  kinds  are 
totally  unsuitable,  the  best  basket  Begonias 
being  those  with  medium-sized  double  flowers, 
borne  in  great  profusion,  such  as  Clemence 
Denisart  (rose-coloured).  Colonel  L.ansedat 
(brilliant-yellow).  Dandy  (dark  rich-red),  and 
Post  Boy  (a  lovely  shaded  salmon-coloured 
variety).  Nothing  can  excel  the  beauty  of  these 
dwarf  Begonias,  covered  as  they  are  with  in- 
numerable blossoms,  when  oCell  cultivated.  The 
Creeping  Campanulas  supply  some  of  our  best 
basket-plants,  both  white  and  soft  blue,  as  their 
extremely  free-growing  habit  and  graceful  hang- 
ing outline  make  them  specially  suitable  for 
this  position.  C.  garganiea,  C.  Barrelieri,  the 


handsome  C.  platycodon  graudillora  (a  variety 
with  large  bright-blue  flowers,  whicii  sometimes 
attains  2 feet  in  length),  with  C.  isophylla 
alba  (a  \Yhite  Campanula)  are  all  suitable  for 
baskets,  and  they  should  be  grown  in  5-inch 
pots  with  a good  light  comj)ost  of  turfy 
loam  and  leaf-mould.  Old  plants  can  be 
divided  in  spring,  or  cuttings  put  in 
during  the  summer  which  tlaen  root  freely  ; 
these,  lilie  Tuberou.s  Begonias,  do  best  in  semi- 
shade,  objecting  to  the  scorching  effect  of  the  full 
sunshine.  For  a hot  sitaiation  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  Blue  Lobelia,  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, which,  if  avell  supported,  bears  myriads 
of  its  bright-blue  blossoms  throughout  the 
summer  in  a basket  under  glass,  and  seems  to 
thoroughly  eujoj-  the  heat.  But  stout  seedling 
plants  should  be  used,  three  in  a 6-inch  pot, 
with.  rich  light  soil,  and  the  plants 

should  receive  an  ample  supply  of 
water  every  evening.  Another  good 
trailer  is  Saxifraga  sarmeiitosa  (Mother  of 
Thousands),  which  does  extremelj'  v.’ell  in  a 
window,  throwing  dov.  n a long  net-work  of  its 
richU’-coloured  runners,  sometimes  a yard  in 
length.  The  lace-like  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
also  very  pretty.  To  see  them  at  their  best 
the  plants  should  be  given  a slight  shift  into 
rich  soil  early  in  the  year,  when  the  blossoms 
will  be  in  fine  sprays.  As  a contrast  to  this 
dark-bronze  foliage,  the  long,  straight  fringe  of 
Lysimaohia  Nummularia  (Moneywort),  bearing 
brilliant  yellow  flowers,  may  bo  chosen.  This 
plant  is  quite  hardy,  but  it  does  better  in  the 
open  border  than  in  pots,  and  should  only  be 
potted  up  in  spring,  just  as  it  is  movung,  for 
basket  work,  avhen  it  will  grow  best  outside  a 
window  or  under  a verandah.  Nierembergia 
gracilis,  a pretty  white  and  mauve  flower  of 
somewhat  similar  growth  to  the  Lobelia,  also 
makes  a pretty  pot-plant,  and  such  foliage 
plants  as  Tradescantia  discolor  or  Hart’s- 
tongue  Fern  do  well  in  a sunless  situation,  with 
a liberal  supply  of  water,  either  inside  oi  out- 
side, during  the  summer  months.  I.  L.  R. 


THE  HONESTY  (LUNARIA  BIENNIS). 
Few  plants  are  more  useful  to  cut  for  the  house 
than  this,  its  spra}'s  of  flat  silvery  seed-pods 


OvR  Rf..\ders’  Illustrations  : Cut  siirays  of  Honesty. 
Engraved  for  Gardenixo  Illustrated  from  a pliot'o- 
graph  sent  by  Mrs.  Martin,  Bournebrook  Hall, 
Birmingham. 

being  of  much  beauty.  It  is  a very  old  garden 
favourite,  and  though  only  a biennial  is  one  of 
the  things  one  likes  to  see  in  its  season  every 
year.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  which  is 
best  sown  where  the  plants  have  to  bloom,  and 
usually  gives  no  more  trouble,  but  comes  year 
after  year  from  self-sown  seed.  It  is  a plant 


easy  to  naturalise,  and  I have  it  flowering  freely 
at  the  present  time  on  a steep,  rough  liank 
where  FLiwthorns  were  planted  last  spring  and 
the  Honesty  avas  sown  after  on  some  of  the 
bare  soil.  It  can  be  had  in  purple  and  white, 
and  both  are  good  forms.  When  it  is  out  of 
flower,  and  its  seed  is  rijie,  then  it  has  a second 
use,  for  the  stems  with  the  curious  whits, 
silvery  pods  are  most  valuable  for  ruM  ing  for 
decoration  in  the  house  during  tlie  winter 
months.  I also  saw  it  used  very  eflectively  in 
a church  last  Christmas.  A.  II. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

:15.').— Propagating  Gloxinias  by 

leaves. — Take  off  the  leaves  with  as  much 
stalk  as  can  be  obtained,  and  dibble  the  stalk 
end  into  pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  plunge  in 
hot-bed  and  keep  close.  Bulbs  will  in  due  time 
form  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf-stalk  that  will 
flower  w'ell  the  next  j'ea.r.  B3’  notching  the 
leaves  through  the  midrib,  and  laa’ing  them  flat 
in  pots  or  pans  filled  with  light  sandy  compost, 
pressing  the  cut  portions  into  the  compost,  and 
weighting  the  cut  surface  to  the  soil  with 
small  stones,  or  fixing  them  there  avith  wire 
pegs,  several  bulbs  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
from  one  leaf  ; but  sometimes  the  leaves  damp, 
and  then  bulbs  do  not  form.  On  the  whole,  the 
first  named  plan  is  the  most  certain. — E.  H. 

There  are  two  methods  of  increasing 

Gloxinias  by  means  of  leaf-cuttings.  The 
smaller  leaves  may  be  cut  off  with  about  1 inch 
of  stalk,  and  inserted  singly  round  the  sides  of 
5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  when  each  one  will  form 
a tuber.  By  the  other  method  large  and  avell- 
matured  leaves  should  be  chosen,  cut  across  the 
mill-rib  and  principal  nerves  in  several  places, 
and  then  peg  or  aveight  them  down  avith  small 
stones  on  to  the  surface  of  a pan  or  box.  With 
care  and  good  luck  a small  bulb  will  be  formed 
at  each  cut.  In  all  cases  the  soil  must  be 
light  and  sandy,  a mixture  of  loam,  peat  (or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre),  leaf-mmild,  and  sand  in  about 
equal  parts  answering  avell,  and  tlie  drainage 
must  be  free.  Place  the  pots  or  pans  in  a close 
warm-house  or  pit  at  65  degs.  to  80  degs.  ; 
keep  moderately  moist,  and  shade  from  hot  sun. 
(iloxinia  leaa-es  may  be  struck  at  anj’  time 
from  Maj'  to  August,  but  the  chief  point  is  to 
get  the  leaa^es  in  the  right  condition — i.e.,  full 
grown  (or  nearly  so),  but  before  they  begin  to 
fade  or  lose  any  vitalitj’.  Small  or  j'oung 
leaa'es  avill  succeed  better  by  the  method  first 
mentioned,  but  if  the  other  is  adopted  tliey 
must  be  matured  and  strong.- — B.  C.  R. 

.S.33.— Forcing  "White  Pinks.— We  have 
liitherto  forced  ilrs.  Sinkins,  but  intend  trj’ing 
Her  Majesty  next  spring.  The  cuttings  are 
taken  in  February  from  the  forced  plants,  and 
are  planted  out  in  beds  avhen  rooted.  Thej' 
make  \evy  strong  plants  by  September,  avhen 
they  are  lifted  and  placed  in  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots,  kept  in  cold  frames  till  Christmas,  and 
then  started  in  gentle  heat.  The  earliest 
ttoavers  begin  to  open  in  March.  Should  be 
groavn  in  a light  house. — E H. 

— Mrs.  Sinkins  is  one  of  the  best  Pinks  for 
forcing  early  in  pots.  If  some  plants  can  be 
procured  that  were  raised  from  slips  dibbled  in 
out-of-doors  last  August,  they  avill  make  good 
specimens  for  forcing  next  spring.  Lift  them 
carefully  and  place  them  in  5-inch  pots  in  a 
compost  of  three  parts  decaj’ed  loam  to  one  of 
partly  rotted  horse-dung.  Do  not  allow  the  Pinks 
to  flower  this  season,  but  pinch  out  all  flower- 
liuds  witli  a vieav  to  encourage  “ grass.”  Water 
carefully  avith  liquid-manure  three  times  a aveek 
avhen  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  By  bringing  on 
the  plants  in  a temperature  of  55  degs.  during 
the  winter,  early  floaa'ers  can  be  had.  They 
should  haa'e  a light  position  and  near  to  the 
glass  to  prevent  the  flov/er-stems  being  di-awn 
up  weakly. — S.  P. 

368.— Rearranging  a flue.— I am  afraid 
your  trouble  will  increase  if  you  do  as  you  pro- 
pose with  the  flue.  What  is  aa^anted  avhen  the 
gas  is  loav  is'  more  draught.  When  the  gas  is 
turned  on  full  there  is  sufficient  heat  to  dry  up 
the  moisture,  and  I think  if  you  raise  the  flue- 
pipe  considerably  more  the  moisture  would 
escape  instead  of  condensing,  as  it  does  now. 
Under  the  circumstances,  if  the  flue  were  to  be 
raised  18  inches  in  the  7 feet  it  would  not  be  tco 
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mucli,  ami  tlie  more  direct  its  course  towards 
the  outside  after  it  leaves  the  boiler  the  better. 

— J.  C.  C. 

I fear  it  would  not  answer  to  do  as  you 

propose — to  take  the  Hue  down  and  under  the 
wall.  It  would  be  almost  certain  to  interfere 
with  the  draught,  which  evidently  is  not  very 
good  at  times.  What  you  want  is  a trap  to 
catch  tlie  condensed  moisture.  Could  you  not 
manage  to  arrange  a very  slight  dip  in  the  flue 
just  above  the  boiler — half-an-inch  would  do  it 
— and  put  in  a diminishing  X piece,  with  a small 
pipe  leading  down  into  a pan  on  floor  ’ That 
would  ])ut  an  end  t o t he  trouble  at  once.  Where 
gas  is  burnt  there  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  con- 
densation.— B.  C.  R. 

36.5.— Camellia  in  winter.— By  all  means 
repot  the  plant,  and  now  is  the  right  time  to  do 
it.  Use  a rather  small  pot  for  the  size  of  plant, 
and  drain  it  very  carefully.  Pick  away,  with  a 
pointed  stick,  all  the  loose,  spent,  or  sour  soil, 
and  cut  away  any  dead  or  unhealthy  roots. 
Repot  in  nice  sandy  peat,  with  a fourth  part 
each  of  yellow'  loam  and  leaf-mould  and  plenty 
of  sharp  sand.  Make  the  soil  quite  firm,  W'ater 
in  well,  and  if  possible  place  the  plant  in  a 
moderately  close  and  warm  greenhouse.  Failing 
this,  shade  it  from  hot  sun  and  sprinkle 
it  frequently  overhead,  but  do  not  give  any  more 
water  until  the  soil  becomes  slightly  dry. — 
B.  C.  R. 

It  is  likely  the  soil  is  close  and  sour.  Repot  now- 

in  rough,  turfy  soil— loam  and  peat,  with  a dash  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand.  See  that  the  pot  is  v <>11  drained,  and 
ram  the  soil  in  firmly,  lie  careful  about  the  watering 
after  repotting.  When  the  new  roots  are  working  into  the 
fresh  compost  sponge  the  leaves  occasionally. — E.  II. 

3:59.— Heating  greenhouse.— It  would 
not  be  ditiicult  to  describe  the  ordinary  w-ay  of 
heating  a greenhouse  by  hot  water  with  the  aid 
of  gas,  but  after  that  was  done  you  would  have 
to  consult  an  engineer  to  supply  and  fix  the 
apparatus  for  you.  I should  say  it  is  more 
necessary  for  you  to  know  first  something  about 
erecting  the  apparatus,  and  the  subsequent 
expense  of  gas.  In  nearly  every  part  of  the 
country  gas  is  considered  to  be  a very  expensiv-e 
way  of  heating,  and  in  your  case,  w'ith  a span- 
roof  house  18  feet  long  and  8 feet  wide,  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  costly.  However,  as 
a set-ofF  against  the  cost  must  be  placed  the 
small  amount  of  attention  that  gas  requires,  and 
its  cleanliness.  I have  seen  such  good  work 
done  by  petroleum  stoves  during  the  past 
winter  that  I shall  no  longer  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend them  for  warming  small  houses,  providing 
the  purchaser  will  follow  the  directions  sent 
with  them  for  their  management. — J.  C.  C. 

This  is  a very  simple  matter.  All  that  is  required 

is  to  fix  the  necessary  amount  of  piping,  and  connect  it  to 
a good  gas-hoiler,  of  w-hich  there  several  good  makers 
advertised.  Do  not  have  a plain,  conical  boiler,  which 
will  consume  an  enormous  quantit}-  of  gas.  You  w-ill  want 
four  rows  of  2-inch  piping  .at  least. — B C.  R. 

3,56.  — Marguerite  Carnations.  — I 

should  say  there  w'ould  be  little  difficulty  in 
getting  these  plants  in  bloom  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Plants  from  seed  sown  last  April, 
May,  or  .Tune,  wintered  in  a cool  greenhouse, 
and  afforded  a moderate  heat  soon  after  the  turn 
of  the  j’ear,  would  (juickly  develop  a quantity  of 
buds,  and  these  would  easily  expand  under  the 
influence  of  the  forcing  sunshine  experienced 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  These  Carnations,  with 
suitable  treatment  and  a genial  warmth,  may  be 
had  in  bloom  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter. — B.  C.  R. 

The  plants  from  which  flowers  are  cut  now  were 

raised  last  spring  or  summer,  and  kept  growing  through 
the  winter  in  cool-house  or  forcing.  I have  seen  plants 
treated  as  above  now  in  bloom. — E.  H. 

By  sowing  the  seed  in  the  month  of  April,  and 

growing  the  plants  on  steadily  out-of-doors  until  there  is 
danger  of  frost,  placing  them  then  in  a temperature  of 
.'iO  degs.  by  night,  and  a rise  of  10  degs.  bv  day,  no  diffi- 
culty need  be  encountered  in  getting  these  charming 
plants  to  flower  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.— S.  P. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations  in  a vase.— 

The  engraving  of  these  given  in  ti.eRDKSi.No,  .March  31, 
p.  01,  was  from  a photograjih  taken  by  .Mr.  .Martin  J. 
Harding,  4,  Lerden-gardens,  Shrewsbury .' 

360.— Zinnias  dying  off.— These  plants 
are  very  liable  to  “shank  off,”  as  it  is  termed, 
unless  managed  properly,  and  especially  when 
raised  too  early  under  glass.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  extra  well-drained  boxes,  using  light 
rich  sandy  soil,  and  the  plants  be  kept  within 
6 inches  of  the  glass  from  the  first,  with  plenty 
of  air  on  all  possible  occasions.  Water  only 
when  the  soil  becomes  dry,  then  give  a thorough 


soaking.  In  this  w-ay  the  seedlings  are  short 
and  sturdy  from  the  first,  and  will  not  shank 
ofl.  Perhap.s  your  bo.xes  are  not  sufficiently 
drained.  Try  stirring  the  surface  of  the  .soil 
between  the  plants  -with  a bit  of  pointed  stick, 
and  turn  them  out  into  the  open  air  if  this 
mild  weather  continues.  The  best  Zinnias 
are  generally  those  sown  in  the  open  ground 
the  last  week  in  this  month,  only  then  the 
bloom  is  a little  late. — B.  C.  R. 

Slost  likely  too  much  water  has  been  given  to  the 

plants  since  they  were  pricked  off,  accompanied  by  a low 
temperature,  thus  causing  them  to  damp  off.  Boxes 
.S  inches  deep  if  filled  with  soil  will  maintain  moisture  for 
a long  time  in  the  soil.  Stir  the  soil  on  the  surf^e  with  a 
pointed  stick  an  inch  or  so  deep  to  admit  air  to  induce  it 
to  dry  up  somewhat.— S.  P.  ' 

357.— Height  of  small  garden  frame.— if  you 
make  the  box  for  your  light  C inches  deep  in  front,  and 
15  inches  at  the  back  that  will  be  about  right.  Of  course 
this  height  will  only  accommodate  boxes  or  quite  small 
plants  in  3-inch  pots  in  the  front,  but  if  required  to  take 
anything  larger  than  this  another  3 inches  or  4 inches  all 
round  must  be  allowed. — B.  C.  R. 

A good  height  for  a frame  of  the  size  given  would 

be  18  inches  at  back  and  1 foot  at  front.— E.  II. 

Raising  plants  from  seed.  —I  have 
often  tliouglit  I should  like  to  make  a suggestion 
to  amateurs  who  like  myself  live  in  a modern 
house  provided  with  a bath,  and  a hot-water 
cylinder,  with  a cupboard  over  it.  I find  mine 
extremely  useful  for  starting  Dahlia  and  Begonia 
tubers,  and  I have  no  doubt  it  would  do  for 
forcing  Seakale,  but  it  has  not  occured  to  me  to 
tr_v  it.  Sometimes  Fuchsias  will  start  there,  but 
not  often,  and  I generally  find  it  too  dry  for 
seeds,  though  I have  just  raised  a pot  of  Vege- 
table Marrows  in  a very  few  days.  Whatever 
is  put  in  must  be  examined  every  daj',  and 
watered  if  necessary,  and,  of  course,  removed  as 
soon  as  well  started.  The  kitchen  window  is  a 
good  place  to  grow  them  on  in. — C.  B. 

Varnish  on  hot-water  pipes.— I ad- 
vise anyone  troubled  with  disfigured  plants 
from  the  use  of  common  varnishes  to  get  some 
quick  lime  and  slack  it  with  boiling  water ; 
then  stir  it  to  the  consistency  of  stiff  paste,  and 
daub  or  paint  the  pipes  all  over  with  it.  If  the 
first  coat  does  not  fetch  it  all  oft'  try  a second 
coating,  and  by  the  time  it  is  done  all  the  var- 
nish will  have  come  off  the  pipes.  I remember 
some  time  ago  my  master  M'ould  have  his  pipes 
varnished  all  over,  and  although  he  was  told  of 
the  bad  effect  it  would  have  on  the  plants  he 
would  try  it.  So,  of  course,  I did  it,  and  no 
sooner  had  I got  it  done,  and  the  pipes  got  hot, 
than  it  began  to  tell  its  tale.  I had  to  find 
something  to  take  it  off  again,  so  I procured  the 
lime  as  above,  and  the  first  coat  answered  its 
purpose. — A.  P. 

Vallota  purpurea  (the  .Scarhoro’  Lily).— I would 
remind  our  readers  that  plants  of  this  lovely  autumn- 
flowering subject  ought  to  be  repotted  at  once.  Give 
them  good  loamy  soil.  Grow'  them  on  vigorously  until 
the  end  of  July  ; then  remove  to  a sunny  and  sheltered 
spot  outdoors  for  August,  and  they  will  bloom  profusely 
in  September. — B.  C.  R. 

Lamps  in  greenhouses.— The  following 
may  be  of  interest  to  those  among  your  readers 
who  inquire  about  the  merits  of  lamps  for 
heating  greenhouses.  Mine  is  a lean-to,  about 
15  feet  by  8 feet,  in  a bleak  country,  and  so 
situated  that  practically  it  gets  no  sun  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  It  is  warmed  by  a lamp  with 
two  wicks,  and  one  with  a single  wick,  one  or 
more  being  lighted  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  Last  January  the  pots  round 
the  outsides  were  much  frozen.  But  this 
is  nothing  unusual ; I expect  it  every 
Januar}',  and  the  glass  is  often  so  entirely 
frozen  over  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  out, 
except  where  a small  patch  is  melted  in  the  roof 
over  the  lamp.  Nevertheless,  the  following 
plants  which,  among  others,  I have  had  for 
some  time,  are  in  perfect  health : Tacsonia, 
Mignonette,  Callas,  Abutilon,  Grevillea,  Bou- 
vardia,  Hedychium,  Diosma  ericoides,  Davallia 
bullata.  Tea-plant,  Amaryllis  of  sorts.  Cactus, 
Rhynchospermum  jasminoides.  Pelargoniums, 
iMandevilla  suaveolens,  and  a greenhouse 
Clematis  coming  into  flower.  Heliotropes  and 
“ Geraniums  ” do  not  look  so  happy  as  they  have 
to  be  stood  on  the  floor,  where  there  is  always 
more  or  less  of  a eold  draught  from  the  door, 
but  in  the  spring  they  will  soon  look  xip  again. 
Of  course,  such  things  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Narcissus,  &c.,  do  well  enough,  and  there  is  a 
good  show  of  them  just  now.  Experience 
seems  to  teach  two  things  in  particular 
— viz.,  keep  the  plants  dry,  some  very  dry, 
during  the  winter,  and  light  the  lamps  early 


if  a frost  be  expected.  It  is  much  easier 
to  keep  up  the  temperature  to  a certain  point 
than  to  raise  it  if  once  it  has  fallen  very  low. 
I find  damp  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
frost,  but  by  placing  a saucer  under  each  pot 
when  watered,  I manage  to  do  battle  with  it 
tolerably  well.  'With  good  oil  and  care  there  is 
little  or  no  smell  from  the  lamps,  and  the  plants 
are  obviously  not  injuriously  affected. — Boar- 
GREAVE. 
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Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Q AKLSNiNG /ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardbnino,  S7,  Houthampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishbr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
qjieries  should  be  repeated.  Corresporidents  shetild  bear 
In  miyui  that,  as  Gardbnino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  uhth  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classi^d,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardenino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

3S7.— Growing  Leeks.— M'ill  you  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  grow  Leeks  for  a country  showV— W.  .STorr. 

38S.— Pompon  Dahlias  for  show.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  these  for  show?— J.  II. 

389. — Tennis-court.— Will  you  kindly  give  me  the 
dimensions  of  a full-sized  tennis-court,  also  a three-quarter 
sized  court  ?— Forgetful. 

390. — Unhealthy  Gooseberry  bushes.  — Will 
anyone  please  to  tell  me  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  red- 
spider  on  Gooseberry  bushes  ? — JI.  C. 

391. — Artificial  manure  for  Cucumbers  — 
Will  you  please  tell  me  which  is  the  best  artificial  manure 
for  Cucumbers,  to  bring  them  on  quickly,  as  sometimes  it 
is  difficult  to  get  manure  about  here  ? — S.  F.  S. 

392. — Magnolia  not  flowering.— I should  be  glad 
to  know  why  a Magnolia,  which  has  been  planted  twenty 
j ears,  does  not  flower  ? The  tree  is  quite  healthy,  and 
grows  very  freely  on  a wall  with  a south  aspect. — F.  C. 

393.  — Window  fernery. — I want  to  make  a fernery 
for  the  outside  of  a window  with  glass  top  and  sides,  facing 
south-west.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  soil  and  how 
it  is  to  he  drained,  and  what  Ferns  would  thrive  best  in 
that  position  ?— One  i.v  Doubt. 

394. — Manure  for  Lapagerlas.— Would  it  be 
safe  to  give  any  manure,  artificial  or  otherwise,  to  Lapa- 
gerias?  I have  three  plants  in  a border,  7 feet  by 
14  inches,  and  18  inches  deep.  They  have  done  splendidly 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  but  this  year  the  shoots  are 
not  as  strong  as  hitherto. — H.  T. 

395. — Pimit  for  profit. — Could  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  give  me  information  on  the  following  points  : The 
number  of  acres  which  must  be  laid  down  in  fruit  to  pay  ? 
The  most  profitable  kinds  of  fruit?  The  time  it  would  take 
before  a new  orchard  could  yield  any  return?  The  best 
district  in  England  for  grow'ing  an  all  round  fruit  crop? — 
Fruit. 

396. — Australian  seeds.— I have  had  seeds  sent  to 
me  from  Australia  with  the  name  “ Caw-Caw  Beck  " seed. 
The  plants  from  this  seed  are  now  about  10  inches  high.  The 
leaf  is  like  the  Babool  that  I have  seen  as  a tree  in  India. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  information  as  to 
how  to  treat  the  plant  ? Tliey  look  less  well  since  the 
greenhouse  fire  has  been  left  off. — C.  B. 

397. — Strelltzia  regina.— I have  a Strelitzia 
regina  in  the  stove  here  which  came  into  flower  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  but  to  my  surprise  as  it  opened,  and 
when  the  flower-leaves  got  about  five  days  old,  they 
withered  awaj'.  Would  bad  soil  cause  this,  which  I blame  ? 
And  when  potting  should  I shake  the  roots  bare  of  soil, 
and  what  compost  would  suit  it  best  ?— L.  K. 

398. — Magnolia.— I have  a Magnolia  which  is  not 
thriving,  and  I shall  be  glad  if  anyone  will  tell  me  what  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  for  it.  The  bark  is  scratched,  as  if  by 
rats  or  cats,  and  the  leavesare  yellowish-brown.  The  roots 
seem  to  be  all  right.  Should  I drench  the  roots  with 
liquid-manure,  and  if  so,  what  would  be  the  best  kind  to 
use  ? It  is  an  old  tree  facing  south.— St.  Michael’s. 

399. — Cherry-tree.— I have  a Cherry-tree  which  last 
year  was  a mass  of  bloom  ; when  the  fruit  was  larger  than 
Peas  they  turned  yellow  and  dropped  off.  It  is  on  a north 
wall,  facing  south.  I dug  a hole  round,  and  cut  some  of 
the  leading  downward  roots,  and  gave  a good  barrow  of 
turf,  loam,  and  manure.  The  tree  is  a mass  of  bloom  this 
season  ? Is  there  anything  I can  do  to  prevent  the  fruits 
from  falling? — J.  T. 

400.  — Pear-leaf  rust.— An  espalier  fan-trained  Pear, 
Baron  de  Mello,  on  Qnince-stock,  planted  against  a wall, 
with  E.S.E.  aspect,  is  badly  affects  with  this  complaint 
and  as  it  is  spreading  to  others  close  by,  it  was  lifted 
last  autumn,  root-pruned,  and  replanted  in  good  loam  in 
same  position  ; but  this  has  not  made  ans’  difference  to  it. 
The  tree  is  otherwise  in  good  condition,  with  clean  wood 
and  plenty  of  spurs  ?— Eastnby. 
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401.  -Tomato-plants  — 1 havealir<;e  frame,  wUha 
SUIII1.V'  aspect,  in  which  Tomatoes  were  planted  a \ ear  or 
two  back.  This  year  fresh  plants  have  sprung  up  from 
the  old  roots,  and  are  growing  nicely  (the  compost  being 
three  parts  rotten-manure  and  leaf-mould).  Would  any 
reader  kindly  tell  me  whether  to  transplant  the  plants  at 
equal  distances  in  the  frame  or  put  into  pots  in  greenhouse, 
and  will  they  bear  fruit  this  year  ?— F.  B. 

402.  — Peaches.— I shall  feel  obliged  if  “ J.  C.  C.” 
would  kindly  help  me  about  my  Peach-trees.  I think  the 
pruning  must  have  been  wrong.  I employed  a man  who 
was  supposed  to  understand  atout  it ; but  I think  too 
much  wood  was  left,  and  the  consequence  is  I have  not 
much  fruit.  As  I am  quite  an  amateur,  I have  not  liked 
to  prune  the  trees  myself,  but  have,  for  the  last  two  years, 
pruned  the  Plum-trees  in  the  garden,  and  have  been  very 
successful.  Would  “J.  C.  C.”  tell  me  if  I treated  the 
Peaches  the  same  way  would  I succeed  in  getting  fruit? 
They  are  now  sending  out  long  new  shoots,  and  if  I cut 
them  back  to  third  or  fourth  leaf  from  main  branch,  would 
this  be  right  and  enable  the  wood  to  ripen  ? Will  “ J.  C.  G.” 
also  tell  me  the  reason  why  one  of  the  Peach-trees  will  not 
succeed  ? It  faces  south-east,  and  the  gardener  who  was 
here  before  tells  me  he  never  could  make  the  one  on  that 
side  do  any  good.  I put  in  about  three  years  ago  a 
remarkablj'  strong  Royal  George,  but  the  leaves  are  turning 
all  yellow,  and  the  gardener  suggests  planting  it  outside 
in  autumn.  I would  like  to  know  what  can  be  the  cause. 
The  ne.vt  tree  faces  S.W.,  but  as  soon  as  the  branches  get 
to  theS.E.  corner  they  look  miserable  and  lull  of  green- 
fly. Perhaps  I ought  to  mention  that  the  back  wall  only 
rims  S.W.,  and  that  facing  S.E.  is  glazed. — Ivy  Bank. 


To  the  following  qxieries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
ansioers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

403.  — Tillandsia  Lin  deni  (J.  lianch).  — The 
flowers  you  send  are  of  an  exceptionally  good  variety  of 
this  plant,  vivid  azure  blue.  It  mould  be  grown  by  every- 
one.— J.  J. 

404.  — Quassia  amara  ('•/.  B.J. — The  specimen  you 
send  bears  the  above  name,  is  a small  tree,  native  of 
Surin.am,  and  is  one  of  the  bitter  tonics  of  the  West 
Indies. — J.  J. 

405. — Masdevallia  igneafp.  Z>.J.— Yours  is  a very 
good  variety  of  the  species,  and  near  to  that  named 
aurantiaca.  It  makes  a nice  change  when  flowering  with 
the  bright  cinnabar-red  kinds,  and  is  a welcome  addition 
— M.  B. 

403.— Pleurothallis  picta  (J.  P.).  — You  have 
received  this  plant,  you  say,  from  Demerara.  It  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  little  weeds  in  the  genus,  which  consists  very 
largely  of  modest  flowers,  and  is,  I think,  now  seldom 
seen. — M.  B. 

407. — Cymbidium  Lowianum  (2.  Jenkins).—! 
cannot  congratulate  you,  for  I should  have  thought  that 
you  must  have  got  one  fair  variety  from  half-a-dozen 
plants.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case,  and  three  of  them 
are  wretchedly  bad. — M.  B. 

408. — Greenhouse  plants  (Htims).—u  you  look 
carefully  through  recent  numbers  of  Gardening  you  will 
find  several  queries  on  the  same  subject,  and  a note 
appears  in  the  present  issue  of  value  to  you.  Yes;  you 
may  plant  a Mar4chal  Niel  Rose. 

409. — Cut-flower  business  (Ignorance).— Your 
question  covers  far  too  much  ground.  To  succeed  in  the 
culture  and  sale  of  flowers  you  must  properly  learn  the 
business.  It  is  not  a kind  of  thing  to  be  entered  into 
lightly.  It  means  certain  loss  of  capital. 

410. — Anthurium  Scherzerianum  Roths- 
chlldlanum  (P.  22.j.— Thisis  a^rden  hybrid.  The 
spathe  is  of  a milky-white  coloui~and  much  spotted 
with  crimson,  with  a yellow  spadix.  It  is  a beautiful 
variety,  well  deserving  every  attention. — J.  J. 

411. — Cattleya  Trianae  (G.  Elliott).— x\\  three 
flowers  are  common  varieties  of  this  kind.  That  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  bad  varieties,  but  they  are  not  particu- 
larly characteristic.  Grow  the  plants  well,  and  they  may, 
perhaps,  prove  better  from  their  next  flowering. — 51.  B. 

412.  — Mareohal  Nlel  Rose  (2’oiv/Ha;/^.— The  flowers 
are  very  poor,  but  your  culture  seems  to  have  been  all 
right.  .Tudging  from  the  leaves  green-fly  has  played 
havoc.  This  Rose  is,  however,  often  unsatisfactory.  See 
recent  replies  to  questions  concerning  the  5IarechaI  Niel 
Rose. 

413. — Carnations  oiiss  Joliffe).— You  have  evidently 
overwatered  the  plants,  and  they  are  decaying.  Carna- 
tions during  the  winter  months  require  careful  attention, 
plenty  of  air,  and  to  be  kept  as  hardy  as  possible.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  take  greater  care  in  the  future. 
Y'our  present  plants  are  ruined. 

414. — Laslandra  macrantha  (J.  B.J.— This  very 
fine  species  is  a plant  easily  grown,  producing  leaves 
of  rich-green  colour,  and  of  moderate  size.  Theflowers  are 
<5  inches  or  more  across.  It  likes  in  winter  a cool  situa- 
tion, and  a thoroughly  moist  atmosphere.  The  soil  should 
be  a mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.— 51.  B. 

415. — Coelogyne  Mossiae  (B.  IF.  2'.).— This  species 
is  at  present  very  rare,  and  1 do  not  know  where  you  can 
apply  for  it  with  .any  certainty  of  procuring  it.  I remember 
well  seeing  it  some  three  years  ago  when  it  was  sent  to 
this  paper.  I do  not  know  the  particular  part  of  India 
from  whence  it  comes,  but  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
can  say.— 51.  B. 

416. — Forms  of  Dendroblle  nobile  (IF.  Watson). 
—By  no  means  the  variety  nobilius.  The  flowers  are  not 
deep  enough  in  colour,  although  they  represent  an  ev- 
ceedingly  good  form  of  the  species.  There  are,  however 
so  many  good  varieties  of  D.  nobile  in  cultivation  that 
that  represented  by  the  enclosed  flowers  would  not  be 
exceptional  amongst  a well-selected  series. 

417. — Plants  on  sunless  wall  (Sunless).— You 
would  succeed  with  very  few  things  in  such  a position 
and  c(irtainly  vc^'"etablcs  \viH  not  Uirive  under  siv*h 
depressing  oircuuisLanues.  Lil\  of  the  Valley  Solonlon’s 
Beal,  Hardy  Ferns,  Sp.anlsh  Squills,  Christmas  Roses,  and 
s.aade  lovmg  pUntsoI  this  kind  may  be  put  in,  also  Ivies 
f ir  the  wall.  These  are  the  best  climb^s  iu  dantn.  shad* 


418. -Gardenia  cltrlodora  (IJ- 

returned  your  plant  and  hope  it  will  arrive  safely.  I shou  d 
have  thought  that  you  could 

named  by  the  powerful  perfume  emitted  by  the  blooms 
However,  this  is  the  name  and  the  time  of  ite  flowering. 
The  plants  should  be  pruned  and  potted  immediately 
after  flowering,  to  make  the  growth  for  another  season  s 
bloom.— J.  J. 

419.  — Laella  Boothlana  (-2.  Uoskins.)—\ou  ate 
fortunate  in  having  bought  such  a hne  plant  of  this  variety 
so  cheaply.  It  is  usually  considered  a shy-flowering  species. 
The  flowers  are  of  a deep  rich  rosy-purple,  the  central 
part  being  white.  It  is  a magnihcent  vanety,  and  I 
oppose  vou  got  it  for  L»lia  crispa.  because  its  late  owner 
had  not  flowered  it,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  species 
Boothiana. — M.  B. 

420. — Currants  not  bearing  (C.  Both  red 
and  white  Currant  bushes  are  this  year  remarkable  for  the 
thinness  of  their  fruit  crop  on  ordinary  trees.  Where  they 
were  denuded  of  their  leaves,  while  quite  green,  by  the 
attacks  of  caterpillars,  they  are  this  year  breaking 
indifferently  into  growth.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  improve 
them  at  present  beyond  encouraging  a free  growth  of  those 
shoots  that  are  pushing,  thus  laying  a foundation  for  a 
future  better  fruit  crop.— S.  P. 

421. — Dendroblum  nobile  (A.  E.  P.).— You  have 
done  quite  rig'ht  with  these  plants.  They  may  be  kept  in 
a temperature  of  about  70  degs.,  and  do  not  give  too  much 
moisture  on  account  of  their  getting  “specky,  and  this 
will  develop  more  with  greater  heat.  Endeavour  rather  to 
'•■et  strong  growth  upon  the  plants.  They  like  plenty  of 
water.  The  other  plants  you  ask  about  are  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra;,  O.  Pescatorei,  and  O.  Rossi  majus,  which  may 
be  thrown  together  in  the  cool-house.  Cypripedium  insigne 
will  do  in  a cold  frame,  where  it  will  flower  late.  O. 
citrosmum  may  be  grown  in  the  shady  part  of  the  Cattleya- 
house,  and  Ccelogyne  cristata  also  likes  this  temperature. 
Cattleya  citrina  should,  however,  be  removed  to  a much 
lower  temperature  after  the  growth  is  finished. — 51.  B. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
STRATED,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— C/iesfaf.—Akebia  quinata. 

IF.  H.  IF.— Helianthemum  vulgare  var.  ; 2,  Spiraia  prum 
folia  fl.-pl.  ; 3,  Double  Kerria  japonica ; 4,  Elieagnus 
pungens  variegata  ; 5,  Gristinia  sp.  ; 6,  Heuchera  glabra. 

F.  2Ju»6i/.— Diplacus  glutinosus. Miss  Denison. — 

Ribes  aureum.— A.  E.  P.- Unfortunately  the  flowers  were 
detached,  but  the  large  one  is  Odontoglossum  Rossi 
majus,  and  the  other  "O.  maculatum,  both  well-marked 
lorms.—Missenden.—!,  Double  Kerria  japonica;  2,  Ribes 
aureum.— C.  C.  Spofforth.-l,  Houseleek  (Sempervivum 

tectorum);  2,  Echeveria  metallica. W.  A.  Bois.— 

Berberis  Darwini. IF.  C.,  Qiceenstou'n.-F[ower  of 

.\spidistra  lurida  (the  Parlour  Palm).— 2.  C.  C.— Bird 

Cherrv. Plants  in  a round  tin  box  labelled  “ E.  John 

son.  Bio  de  Janeiro."— The  tree  is  Cerasus  serrulata  ; 

the  other  Cotyledon  umbilicus. Bed  box,  no  name. — 

1 and  2,  Florists’  Auriculas,  and  cannot  name  varieties  of 
self-coloured  tjqies ; 3,  Primula  marginata ; 4,  Sediim 

Kamstchaticum  ; 5,  Arabis  albida  variegata. Miss  IP, 

Dulwich. — Bose  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. M.  C.  C. — 

1,  Pteris  tremula  ; 2,  Dai  allia  canariense  ; 3,  Variety  of 

Lady  Fern  ; 4,  Cyrtomium  falcatum. S.  P. — Choisya 

ternata,  a shrub,  and  not  very  hardy. Marnock. 

Common  Snake’s  Head  Fritillary  (F.  meleagris). 

X.  S.  M.,  /2hH.— Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to 
name  florists’  flowers.  There  is  so  much  similiarity 
between  them  as  cut  blooms  that  it  is  quite  unsafe  to 
give  names.  The  Passion-flower  was  much  dried,  but 
looks  like  P.  coerulea.  The  Honeysuckle  is  the  common 
Dutch  kind. 

Name  of  fruit.  — Drmnbourn.—Bea,t  Vicar 
tVinkfield. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  he  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  io  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender 

F.  K.  IF. — 5Ve  know  of  no  such  book,  but  we  shall  be 

pleased  togiveinformationifyou  willsend  query. Veris. 

—One  cannot  tell.  Possibly  they  would  be  half  and  half, 
Some  declare  there  is  a golden  rule  in  picking  out  singles, 
but  we  do  not  believe  it.  Try  51.  5Iarliac,  Temple-sur-lot, 

Lot-et-Garonne,  France. Chestal.—"  Geraniums”  are  so 

called  from  constant  and  popular  use  of  the  word.  But 
the  Zonal  Pelargonium  is  not  a “ Geranium,”  the  former 
used  so  extensively  for  bedding  out  being  practically 
hybrids,  raised  through  many  years  to  their  present  state, 
descended  from  the  species  P.  Zonale,  introduced  from  the 

Cape  in  1710. Smilax.— The  reason  must  be  that  the 

walls  are  too  smooth  lor  the  plants  to  cling  to.  The  Ivy 
cannot  get  a foothold,  so  to  speak.  Perhaps  it  is  not  very 
strong,  if  not,  cut  it  back  hard  to  induce  more  vigorous 

growth. Mrs.  Alfred  Austin.— Please  send  specimen,  if 

possible. Garden  Loner. — You  had  best  get  a handy 

man  to  advise  you  on  the  spot.  Do  not  make  the  house 
too  large.  You  will  certainly  need  all  your  spare  time  to 

keep  the  garden  in  order. St.  Michael’s. — They  may 

ripen  this  year,  but  everything  depends  upon  the  weather. 
Last  year  Figs  succeeded  well  in  the  open  ; but  the  condi- 
tions were  exceptional. Mrs.  G.,  Mrs.  H.,  and  others. 

51.  Latour  5Iarliac.  Temple-sur-lot,  Lot-et-Garonne 

France. E.  M.  .IfcA’imn.— Unfortunately  no  leaf 

arrived ; but  something  must  have  eaten  the  plant 
Examine  it  closely,  or  send  again  a good  specimen.  5Vi 

shall  be  pleased  to  help  you. G.  B.,  Enjield. — It  is  51 

conspicua.  5Iany  thanks  for  photograph. Sphagnum 

— No.  1 is  the  proper  material  to  use,  or  ei  en  a little  more 
“alive  ” for  potting  the  plants  in  ; but  the  other  will  do 
to  surface  the  soil  with,  or  to  use  in  the  case  of  kinds  like 
epijihvtes,  that  want  little  miterial  about  their  roots 
Ivy  Bank. — You  mean  Centipedes.  Wireworms  have  no 


dealt  with  the  subject. Yes.  certainly,  but 

you  wiust  not  use  it  too  stronjf. — - You  must 

write  to  some  trade-grower,  or  possibly  a tlorist  who  has  a 
large  demand  for  them  will  help  you.  \\  e cannot  say  ipore 
than  this.  If  you  are  near  a large  town  you  might  get  rid  of 

them. Frank  Talbot.— Thanks  for  your  photograph.  It 

is  very  good,  and  we  hope  to  engrave  it. 2f  2'.--“  Vine- 

culture,”  by  A.  F.  Barron,  to  be  obtained  at  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  Gardens,  Chiswick,  will  suit  you.;— 22. 
bharpe. — 51.  Latour  5Iarliac,  Temple-sur-lot,  Lot-et- 

Garonne,  France. F.  C.— You  may  cross  them  by 

transferring  the  pollen  from  one  to  the  other.- — -AWc't 

y/au  _\Ve  will  deal  with  the  subject  shortly. It.  B. 

Brouqhton.-Hueh  malformed  tubers  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  some  soils.  Yours  is  certainly  a quaint 

specimen. Janette.— It  is  the  result  of  caterpillars. 

You  must  search  for  the  marauders.  A syringing 
with  some  approved  insecticide  will  do  good,  but  as  far 

as  possible  hand  pick. Barnclose.  —Simply  due  to 

caterpillar,  slugs,  or  something  allied  eating  the  flowers. 

U —Searching  for  the  marauders  and  handpicking  is 

the  remedy. H.  C.  Embleton.-The  Westmena  Com- 

pany, Leighton  Buzzard,  or  Kendal.-— M.  I.— Pot 
Yuccas  in  any  good  loamy  soil.  Put  a few  crocks  in  the 

bottom  of  tbe  pots  for  drainage. A Subscriber.— \ es  , 

there  is  a white-flowered  form  of  the  Honesty.  A. 
Beaurqard.—M.  5Iarliac,  Temple-sur-lot,  Lot-et-Garonne, 

France. 2.  Z".- Rollisson’s  Telegraph  is  os  good  as 

any.  

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

423  —Chicken  farming.— Will  someone  tell  me  if 
chicken  farming  pays,  and  under  what  conditions’?  Anv 
information  as  to  starting  a farm,  and  the  system  adopted 

enerally,  the  names  of  the  breeds  kept’?— Chicks. 

423.— Rearing  chickens.  — tVill  sonieone  kindly 
tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  hatch  and  rear  chickens  with  a 
small  paraffin  stove?  If  so,  in  what  temperature  should 
the  eo-i-s  be  kept  ? A few  hints  on  the  subject  will  oblige. 
— E.  W. 

424  —Feather-eating.— tVill  you  give  me  informa- 
tion as  to  what  would  stop  fowls  from  pecking  each  others 
feathers  out  and  eating  them.  I have  a good  run  and  feed 
them  with  a hot  meal  in  the  morning,  and  corn  in  the 
afternoon.  Plenty  of  green  food  is  given.— R.  R. 

REPLIES. 


348.- Pood  for  poultry,  &C.— Every- 
thing depends  upon  whether  the  fowls  have 
their  liberty  or  not.  If  the  former,  they  may 
be  fed  entirely  upon  hard  grain  during  the 
summer  months,  such  as  Buckwheat,  English 
Wheat,  or  heavy  Oats.  If  they  are  confined,  I 
should  use  soft  food  for  the  morning  feed,  and 
hard  grain  in  the  afternoon  as  before  advised. 
Scraps  of  meat  and  kitchen  scraps  may  be  given 
in  the  afternoon  immediately  after  dinner,  and 
green  stuff  and  water  should  alw’ays  be  at  hand. 
The  soft  food  may  consist  of  ground  Oats,  mixed 
with  sharps  or  middlings.  Summer  feeding 
may  now  be  begun,  but  this  must  be  regulated 
by  the  weather.  Chickens  should  be  killed  for 
eating  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  and 
this  varies  with  the  breed.  At  thirteen  weeks 
old  is  plenty  early  enough,  but  I have  known 
them  sold  in  the  open  market  at  ten  weeks  and 
a half.  If  the  cockerels  are  kept  beyond  five 
months  old  they  are  not  likely  to  give  satisfac- 
tion, unless  they  are  separated  from  the  hens 
and  pullets.  Orpington  eggs,  like  all  others, 
can  be  got  at  all  prices,  and  the  most  expensive 
are  not  always  the  dearest.  I should  consider 
from  three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  five  shillings 
a reasonable  price  for  a setting  of  eggs  properly 
packed  and  supplied  by  a reliable  breeder.  • 
Doubting. 

193. —Preserving  eggs.— 5Iy  experience  of  “ Glacia- 
Uiie”  was  most  satisfactory.  5Iake  a strong  solution, 
according  to  instructions  with  packet ; lav  the  eggs  fresh 
from  the  nest  tor  some  hours  in  the  solution,  then  put 
them  on  a dry  shelf.  Nothing  more  required.  I have 
kept  them  for  months  in  this  way  perfectly  good.— R.  C. 

347.— Cancer  on  the  liver.— From  the 
description  given  by  ‘ ‘ Dead  Loss  ” there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  his  fowls  are  affected  with 
the  dreaded  liver  disease,  for  which  there  is  no 
cure.  As  to  the  cause,  one  can  say  hut  little 
without  knowing  something  of  the  antecedents 
of  the  yard.  In  some  cases  it  is  brought  about 
by  introducing  diseased  blood  from  another 
yard  ; in  others  it  is  the  result  of  breeding  from 
one’s  own  tainted  stock,  and  in  a third  instance 
it  might  be  produced  through  feeding  fowls 
which  are  naturally  likely  subjects  for  liver 
disease  too  freely  on  starchy  foods,  such  as 
Indian  Corn.  With  regard  to  the  best  course  to 
adopt,  I have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  advising 
“ Dead  Loss  ” to  kill  and  bury  in  quicklime  the 
remainder  of  his  stock,  and  that  without  further 
delay.  I would  also  strongly  advise  him  on 
no  account  whatever  to  use  any  of  the  eggs  for 
sitting,  tmd  if  he  has  done  so  he  should  be  sure 
legs,  and  are  yellowish  in  colour,  by  which  they  are  readily  to  kiUthe  chickens,  and  not  breed  from  them,  as 
detected.  The  index  is  one  penny,  and  please  write  to  2iapase  is  readilv  transmitted  from  parents 

publisher.  5Ve  have  iuserted your  other  query. — =•/.  S..  rr  ■norrrTrvo 

Waki^i/ild.— Thanks  for  yoar  note,  but  we  have  already  • feo  offspring-.  DOOLTINa, 
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OLD-FASHiONED  AND  GARDEN 

ROSES  IN  POTS, 

For  Planting  Out  Now. 


GEO.  COOLING  & SONS 

Offer  one  dozen  strong  plants  in  pots  for 
16s.,  includin^good  specimens  of  the  beautiful  copper- 
coloured  and  yellow  Austrian  Hriers,  the  true  White 
York  Rose,  the  pretty  strijied  York  and  Lancaster, 
the  miniature  Kosede  Meaux,  and  seven  other  of  the 
old  favourite  and  Moss  showy  garden  Roses  ; hardy 
plants  which  will  soon  flower,  and  all  suitable  for 
))lanting  out  now. 

Two  dozen,  e()ually  choice,  and  including  the 
varieties  named,  for  30s. 

The  demand  for  these  old-fashioned  and  showy 
garden  Roses  is  yearly  incn-easing,  and  they  should  he 
represented  in  every  garden. 

THE  NURSERIES,  BATH. 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER 

BY 

RIGG  & FIXTER. 

HAHLIAS  in  12  best  var.,  including  CACTUS, 
-L/  .SHOW,  POMPONE,  and  SINGLE,  for2s.6d. ; 6forls.9d. 
IWrARGUERITES.- — Large  white,  the  best,  T2 

-^YJ.  for  2s.  Gd. ; C for  Is.  6d. 

T OBELI  A MAGNIFICA  (the  best),— 100  good 

plants,  3s. ; 50  for  Is.  9d.  EMPEROR  WILLIAM  (very 
good),  100  for  3s.;  50  for  Is.  9d.  WHITE  QUEEX,  best  white, 
100  for  3s.  6d. ; 50  for  2a. 

"pERNS. — Splendid  plants,  12  for  2s.  ; 6 for 

-L  Is.  3d. 

All  are  extra  strong  plants,  and  will  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. 12s.  worth  for  10s.,  or  6s.  worth  for  5s.  6d.  Securely 
packed  and  carriage  paid. 

The  Nurseries.  Caversham,  Reading 

DAHLIAS  A SPECIALITY. 

12  Grand  new  Cactus  Dahlias,  6s.  to  12.s. 

12  Older  Cactus  Dahlias,  4s. 

12  Show  and  Fancy,  grand  varieties,  4s.  6d. 

12  Pompone,  4s.  12  Splendid  singles,  new,  3s.  Gd. 

All  the  above  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  have  given  great 
satisfaction.  Send  for  Catalogue.  All  carriage  paid.  My 
Dahlias  were  awarded  5 First  Prizes  at  Crystal  Palace  in  1893. 

HUMPHRIES,  F.R.H.S., 

NURSERYMAN,  CHIPPENHAM. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 

12  Geraniums,  Pearson’s  new  and  choice  varieties,  3s.  6d. 

12  do.,  Scarlet  Vesuvius,  Is.  3d. ; 8s.  per  100. 

12  do.,  Crimson  King,  Is.  6d.  12  Niphetos,  white,  Is.  6d. 

12  do.,  Black  Douglas,  Bronze,  2s.  12  Mrs.  Pollock,  2s.  3d. 

12  do.,  Flower  of  Spring,  2s.  100  Lobelia  Emp.  William,  2s.  6d. 
12  do.,  NamedDouble  Ivy-leaf,  3s.  12  Calcelariayellow,  Is.  6d. 
12  Begonia,  grand  varieties,  started  in  growth,  2s.  6d.  to  6s. 
All  well  packed  and  carriage  paid. 


HUMPHRIES,  Nurseryman,  CHIPPENHAM. 


HARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.— I offer 

12  fine  Exhibition  var.,  5s.  12  Exhibition  var.  Picotees, 
4s.  6d.  12  Border  to  include  Germauia  : also  first-class  Selfs 
and  Yellow  Grounds,  5s. — A.  BAILEY,  Jnr.,  Carnat-ion 
Grower,  Silksworth,  Sunderland.  

nURLSTMAS  ROSES,  Edelweiss,  Calvary 

^ Clover.  4 plants,  Is.  3d.  Eckford’s  Sweet  Peas,  36  plants, 
Is.  3d.  Iceland  Poppies,  24,  Is.  kl.  Oriental  Poppies,  mixed, 
12,  Is.  3d.— VICAPl,  Egginton,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Y-KLLOW  marguerites.  — Etoile  d’Or, 

large  flowering  white,  Is.,  doz. ; 6s.  100.  Madame  Des- 
grange  Chrysanths,  white  or  yellow,  Sourced  Or,  orange-bronze, 
9d.  doz.  ; 4s.  100.  Primrose,  Cowslip,  Blue-bell,  Violet  roots, 
Is.  3d.  100,  delivered.  - WILTiT  AMS,  Fiilking.  Beedlng,  Sussex. 

LILIUMS. — Last  offer  for  this  season. — lU 
grand  bulbs,  and  18  Gladiolus,  4s.  6d.  Auratums,  9 to 
10  inches,  4s.  6d.  doz. ; 10  to  11  inches,  5s.  6d.  doz.  ; few  exhibi- 
tion bulbs,  3,  2s.  6d.  : 6,  4s.  Od.  : 12,  7s.  6d.  6 Gladiolus  with 
each  order,  free.  — F.  CLARK,  8,  Almond-road,  Low^er 
Tottenham. 

niVEN  AWAY  for  ‘2s.  <Jd.,  free.— 4 Gera- 

^ niuins,  4 Fuchsias,  4 Marguerites,  4 Petunias,  4 Chrysan- 
ihemums,  2 Begonias,  2 Pilcas,  4 Cyperus,  2 Ferns,  2 Ivy-leaf 
Geraniums,  2 Arums,  4 named  double  Dahlias,  38  good  plants. 
— FOX,  Florist,  Banbury. 

FEltNS,  Evergreen.  — 12  different  hardy  large- 

rootod  feathery  varieties,  fit  for  any  place,  2.s.  Gd.,  free. 
3 Royal  Flowering  Ferns,  Is.  Gd.,  free.  0 tufts  of  (Jentiana 
veriia.  2s.  fid.,  free.  -P.  O'KKfJiY.  Ballyvafighan.  (k>.  Clare. 

BEfiONIAS. — Started  tul)crs,  Laing’s,  Can- 

ncll's.  Ware’s  strains,  mixed,  2s.  3d.  doz.;  12s.  Gd.  100. 
Fine  varieties,  mixed  to  colour,  3s.  Gd.  doz.  J.  Durrance 
Evans,  Victoria,  Mon.,  writes:  “Begonias  are  grand,  as  tine 
as  nameil  varieties.  Have  you  any  more  List  free.— W. 
BLACKWELL,  Abbey-lane,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 

PANSIES  ! PANSIES  !— The  following  14 

•L  fine  exhibition  vars.  : Lord  Hamilton,  David  Rennie, 
A.  H.  Murray,  Miss  J.  Jamieson,  Mrs.  Lister,  Miss  Helen 
Hunter,  Mrs.  Freeland,  Geo.  Anderson,  Robt  Jamieson, 
D.  Morrison,  Alex.  Ollow,  Miss  C.  E.  Scarce,  D.  Ferguson, 
Pilrig,  for  3s.  12  fine  named  Violas,  2s.— JAS.  CAIR!NS, 
Bainbridge  Holme,  Sunderland. 
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pHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Lady  Fitzwygram, 

White  Louis  Bochmer.  4k.  Gustave  Gruuerwald,  Georges 
Devered,  3s.  Primula  Sieboldi,  from  18  vans.,  Double  Yellow 
Primrose,  3s.  Primula  marginata,  marginata  coe.rulea,  4s.  doz., 
post  free.  Cash  with  order.  - WM.  GORDON  & SONS, 
Murrayfield,  Edinburgh. 

^OMATOES.— Magnum  Boiuim,  Earliest  of 
A All,  Golden  t^ieen ; Carnation  Margaret,  new,  flowers 
this  season,  Pinks  secdling.s,  Mesembryanthemum  varie- 
gatum,  all  at  Is.  per  doz.  Geraniums,  mixed.  Is.  3d.  ; Gold 
do.,  Is.  6d.  Dahlias,  good  varieties,  Is.  Gd.  Single  Petunias, 
Is.  per  score.— H(.)RSLEY,  Nurseryman.  Malton,  Yorks. 

ALPINE  ROOK  GARDEN. 

Twelve  Choice  SEDUMS,  all  different  and  correctly  named. 
Flowers  rose,  yellow,  and  white,  2s.  Gd.,  free.  “ Hints  on  Alpine 
Gardening,"  free.— GARDENER.  41,  Outram-road,  Croydon. 

HEKANIUMS. — Scarlet  Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  doz., 

^ 7?.  100,  60s.  1,000.  John  Gibbons,  2s.  <Iozen,  12s.  100. 
Lady  Sheffield  and  Ivy  Leaf,  Is.  8d.  do/..,  10s.  100.  Calceolarias, 
yellow  or  brown.  Is.  doz.,  5s.  100,  postfiee.— A.  ROFE,  Crow- 
borough,  Sussex. 

GERANIUMS, well -rooted and liealtliy  : Henry 

^ Jacoby,  Master  Christine,  and  Bijou,  Is.  9d.  doz.,  9s.  6d. 
100.  Scarlet,  Is.  6d.  doz.  100  good  bedding  Geraniums  in 
tliree  varieties,  including  Henry  Jacoby,  8s.  6d.  ; dozen.  Is.  6d., 
free.— CHARLEvS  MORFETT,  Robertsbridge,  Sussex. 

OEED  POTATOES  FOR  SALE.  — Offers 

lO  wanted  for  Sharpe  s Victor,  Duke  of  Albany,  Snowdrop, 
Rivers'  Royal,  Mona’s  Pride,  Matchless  Round,  Veitch’s 
Inijiroved  Ash-leaf  Kidney,  Myatfs  Improved  Ash-leaf 
Kidney.  Apply— E.  B.  GRIERSON,  Corn  Market,  Penrith. 

pilNKiS. — Her  Majesty  & Mrs.  Sinkins,  splen- 

A did  white  varieties.  Carnation  Grenadin,  scarlet,  Is.  Gd. 
per  doz.,  cash  free.— W.  MOFFAT,  Elm  View,  Bigglesv/ade. 

^OMATO  PLANTS. — Challenger,  the  best  of 

A all  to  grow,  12  for  Is. ; 25.  Is.  9d.,  post  free.- A.  W. 
MAJOR,  Florist,  Oundie,  Norths. 

JAPANESE  CLIMBING  CUCUMBER.— 

Novelty  of  the  age.  Climb  poles  outdoors  or  under  glass. 
Flavour  exceptionally  good.  Grower  reports  having  cut  30 
fruit  from  single  branch  ; ornamental  and  profitable.  20  seeds, 
7d.— Mrs.  banger,  Roselands,  Ramsgate. 

HROTON,  Fern,  Cyperus,  Tsolepis,  Begonia, 

2 Lantanas,  2 Coleus,  2 Zonals,  2 Heliotrope,  2 I*anicum, 
and  2 Ficus,  strong  plants,  Is.  9(1. ; double  lot,  with  Stepha- 
notis,  gratis,  3s.,  free  —HASKINS,  Olveston,  R.S.O  , Glos'. 

"pERNS  ! FERNS  ! — Devon  and  Dorset,  beau- 

A tiful  hardy  varieties.  40,  Is.  2d. ; 100,  2s.  3d.  25  large 
rockery,  2s.  3d.,  free.— CLIFT.  Churchill,  Axminster. 

A NOVELTY  IN  CREEPERS.— Immense 

Pink  and  White  BELLBINDS,  climb  50  feet  each  year, 
covering  house  with  myriads  of  blooms,  4 inches  across,  all 
summer  and  autumn.  Strong,  Is.  each,  flower  this  year.— 
ELWELL  BROS. 

"DEAUTIFUL  8WEET  PEAS.— What  more 

-U  delightful  than  the  perfume  and  grace  of  a cluster  of 
enormous  pure  white  SWEET  PEAS?  Birds  will  eat  your 
seed.  Why  not  make  certain  of  sturdy  PLANTS  by  having 
them  already  raised  ? Is.  doz.,  car.  paid,  7s.  100.  Transplant- 
ing imi)roves  them. — ELWELL  BROS.,  Enfield. 

rpOMATO  PLANTS. — The  best  paying  crop. 

A Buy  at  once.  Strong  dwarf  plants  ready  for  greenhouse, 
3s.  doz. : 15s.  100,  car.  paid.  For  open  aii*  crop,  Is.  doz.  ; 
5s.  6d.  100.  Five  most  prolific  varieties. — ELWELL  BROS., 
Enfield.  Buy  NOW.  List  free. 

T ARGE  FLOWERING  EVENING  PRIM- 

AJ  ROSE.— Thousands  of  splendid  primrose-coloured  blooms 
on  everyplant,  flower  all  the  season.  Beaiitiful  and  attractive 
ornament  to  every  garden.  Interesting  feature— the  petals 
can  actually  be  SEEN  TO  MOVE  in  their  daily  expansion. 
Strong  plants  to  flower  this  year,  Is.  each,  free. — ELWELL 
BROS,,  Enfield. 

T\JAGNIFICENT  PRIZE  WHITE  PINK 

LV-L  Her  Majesty,  enormous  size,  much  admired  by  all, 
strong,  showing  for  bloom,  3s.  doz.,  car.  paid.  MRS.  SIN- 
KINS, large  clove-scented  white,  2s.  Gd.  doz.  List  of  Border 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  free. — ELWELL  BROS. 

■REAUTY  UNSURPASSED.— EnormousGOL- 

■O  DEN  MARGUERITE.  “All  the  rage  " this  year. 
Blooms  31  inches  across,  3 strong  roots,  well  packed,  Is.,  car. 
paid.— ELWELL  BROS.,  Eufleld. 

(YRCHIDS.- — Ccel.  crist.,  Odont.  Rossi  majus, 

V crispum  Pescatorei,  citrosmum,  Cyp.  insigne,  tine  estab- 
lished plants  for  cool-house,  3s.  6d.  each. ; three  for  9s.  ; six 
for  17s.  6d.  Catalogue  free. — BROCHNER,  Hessle,  Yorks. 

TjOUBLE  CzVRNATIONS,  the  3 best  hardy 

L/  border : Germania,  yellow ; Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  apricot- 
salmon  ; and  Mrs.  Muir,  white,  for  Is.  9d.,  post  tree.  Crimson 
Clove,  3d. ; Gloire  de  Nancy,  3d. ; Salisbury,  3d.  Not  scraps, 
but  strong  layers  that  will  bloom  well  this  summer  if  planted  at 
once. — W.  & A.  SHEPPARD, Seedsmen, Hounslow,  -Middlesex. 

TUTRS.  SINKINS,  large  Double  White  Clove- 

-m.  scented  Pink,  bushy  plants  that  will  bloom  well  this 
summer  if  planted  at  once.  Is.  9d.  doz.  ; 6,  Is.,  post  free. — 
SHEPPARD,  as  above. 

pHRYSANTPIEMUMS,  named,  strong  plants 
^ of  Mrs.  Bundle,  Source  d'Or,  Lady  Selborne,  &c.,  Is.  3d. 
doz.,  post  free. — SHEPPARD,  as  above. 

■PHYME-ROOTS,  nice  bushes  to  plant  now, 

-L  2s.  doz. ; 6,  Is.  3d.,  post  free.— SHEPPARD,  as  above. 

rpUFTED  PANSIES  for  bedding.  — Archie 

A (irant  (plum-purple),  f4ol-.lPii  Prince  (yellow),  uml  Blue 
Bell  (1-ght  l.lu-'l,  ‘Js.  do/.  : 1),  Is.  3d.,  pmi  five.  P.insiCK, 
graii'l  str.iiu  ‘timvi  r.4  over  2 iu.  2s.  do/.  ; G,  Is.  3d.,  post 

free.  SHEPPARD,  as  above. 

■PElvNS,  all  hardy,  inednding  Royal,  Poly- 

-L  stichmn,  orcopteris,  rigida,  recurva,  Par.sley,  Oak,  Beecli, 
viride,  marinmu,  calcarum,  ko..,  16  distinct  varieties,  Is.  6d.  ; 
20  extra  large  rockery  roots.  2s.  6d. ; 50,  5s. ; 100,  9s.,  correctly 
nanu'd.  carriage  paid.— J.  HARRISON,  Feilside,  Koiulal. 

qCOTCH  PANSIES,  Scotch  grown. — These  are 

lO  the  ones  to  buy.  12  gems,  3s. : 23,  5s.  6d. ; 50.  10s.  9d..  all 
ditt'erent.  Violas.  12  gems,  2s. : 24,  3s.  9d.  20  sorts  Herbaceous 
Plants.  5s.  9d„  all  car.  paid.— CRAMB.  Dunblane. 

PANSIES. — 12  splendid  varieties,  ‘2s.  6c1.  ; 50 

L varieties,  named,  8s.  Violas.  13  varieties.  Is. ; 50  varie- 
ties named,  4s.  Carnation  Mrs.  Muir,  3s.  doz.,  carriage  free. 
—WILLIAM  MCLAUGHLIN,  Florist,  Busby.  N.B. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Being  overstocked, 

^ will  send  20  distinct  vars.,  true  to  name,  inc.  new  ones  of 
92  and  93,  for  Is.  6d. ; 40.  2s.  6d.— H.  WOOL51AN,  Tyseley 
Nurseiy,  Acock’s  Green,  Birmingham. 

GERANIUMS!  GERANIUMS! 

Finest  bedding  varieties,  strong,  well-rooted,  and  hardened 


j)lauts.  doz.  100 

SCARLET  VESUVIU.S I 's  7 0 

WHITE  NIPHETOS  16  10  0 

CRIMSON  HENRY  JACOBY 2 0 12  0 

PINK  CHRISTINE 16  10  0 

.SILVER  FLOWER  OF  SPRING  ..  ..16  10  0 

F.  V.  RASPAIL,  grandest  double  scarlet  ..20  12  0 

QUEEN  OF  THE  WHITE,  beautiful  white..  2 0 12  0 

BRONZE  MCMAHON,  the  best  ..  ..2  6 18  0 

TRICOLOR  S.  DUMARESQUE,  the  iiest  ..26  18  0 

Mixed  sorts,  names  lost  13  70 


GALGEOLARIA  GOLDEN  OEM. 

Sturdy,  well-rooted,  hardenc<l  plants.  Is.  3d.  doz. ; 6s.  100 ; 
jOs.  1,000,  free. 

EDWARD  BADMAN, 

Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE 

GREAT  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of 
PLANTS  and  FLOWERS, 

MAY  9th  and  10th. 

Schedules  and  cntiy  forms  post  free  on  application  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  HEAD,  Superintendent  Gardens  Department, 
Cry.>tHl  Palace.  Entries  close  May  2nd. 

■\Y-^LLPL0WERS,  transplanted,  3s.  100  ; 20?. 

YY  l,0CO.  Primroses,  transiflanted.  5s.  UK);  40b.  l.Ofv, 
Brompton  Stocks,  5s.  ICK).  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plantr, 
unique  Collection.  Catalogue  Gd.— STANSFIELD  BROS., 
Southport. 

qPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.— Sweet  Williams; 

^ Canterbury  Bells,  Summer  Chrysanthemums,  Double 
Zinnias,  Perilla,  Asters,  best  kinds.  Yellow  Alyssum,  all  Is.  3d. 
per  iOO;  Carnation  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Perennial  Phloxes,  Geum, 
Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias,  Geraniums,  Sw’eet  Tobacco,  Carna- 
tion Margarita,  Double  Hollyhocks,  Iceland  Poppies,  Mai- 
guerites.  Scarlet  Salvias,  Lavender,  all  Is.  doz.  Hardy 
Border  Pinks,  Calceolarias,  Fuclwias,  Petunia.'-.  Ageratums, 
all  9d.  doz.  All  good  plants,  carriage  paid.  — JOHN 
NORFOLK.  Wilburton,  Ely,  Cambs. 

OHOW  PELARGONIUMS. — Weliave  a grand 

1^  lot  of  these  popular  flowers  to  offer,  in  5-in.  pots,  perfectly 
clean,  healthy,  and  robust  plants,  full  of  flower-buds,  properly 
staked,  and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Good  leading 
vars,  including  Edward  Perkins,  Decorator,  Mabel,  and  others 
equally  good,  12s.,  15s.,  and  18s.  per  doz.,  packing  free.  Trade 
prices  on  application.  A liberal  allowance  is  made  (in  plants) 
tow’ards  cost  of  carriage.  GERANIUMS  (Zonal).  — The 
very  best  varieties  for  pot  culture  or  exhibition  ; huge  pips, 
grand  trusses.  6 varieties  for  3s.,  12  varieties  for  5s.  6d., 
carriage  paid,  to  include  Cond4,  Hecla,  Soliel  Couchant, 
and  other  leading  varieties. — PEACH  & SON,  Nurserymen, 
Peterborough. 

n^OMATO  PLANTS.  — Strong  and  stuidj-, 

A 4-inch  Is.  doz. : 9-inch,  from  single  pots.  Is.  6d.  do/. 
Extralarge,  showing  blooms,  2s.  doz. : Challenger,  Perfection, 
Prolific,  &c.,  carriage  paid.  Geraniums,  mixed  sorts,  Is.  doz., 
free. — T.  J.  EDNEY,  Market  Grower.  Basingstoke. 

ITARDY  FERNS  from  Cornwall,  correctly 

named,  16  varieties,  including  Osmunda,  marinum  (fresh 
from  the  caves),  lanceolatum,  Parsley,  montana,  recurva, 
tunbridgense,  etc,  100,  4s. ; 50,  2s.  6d.  Osmunda  regalis,  2s.  9d. 
per  dozen  ; extra  large,  3s.  Gd..  free. 

]\>AGNIFICENT  CUT  FLOWERS,  including 

LYX  Arums.  Lily  of  Valley,  Deutzia,  Cineraria,  Roses  in 
variety,  etc..  Is.  6d.  : double  quantity,  2s.  60..,  free.— T.  FOX, 
The  Cottage,  Trereife,  Bury^  Bridge,  R.S.O.,  Cornwall. 
p LOXINIAS. --Year-old  bulbs,  finest  erect 
^ Spotted,  prize  and  named  strain,  12,  2s.  6d. ; 24,  5s. 
Emp.  Frederick,  12,4s.— THOMSON.  Chapelthorpe,  Wakefield. 

SPECIAL  CHEAP“UFFER.— 8 Geraniums,  S 

double  Ivy  Geraniums,  6 Fuchsias,  4 Heliotropes,  4 
double  Petunias,  2s.  6d.,  free.— A.  TOMKIN,  Florist,  Sidcup, 
Kent.  

qPRING  FLOWERING  PLANTS. —Seven 

^ Double  Primroses,  including  Crimson  Velvet.  Salmon 
Red,  Yellow,  White,  Lilac,  Plum,  3s.  6d.,  free.— G.  TAYLOR, 
Inverurie.  N.B 

OPRINQ  FLOWERING  PLANTS  — The 

“ Old  old  " Auriculas.  Grand  Turk,  Blue  Admiral,  vellow, 
white,  pink,  green,  and  white,  6,  free,  2s.  6d. — G.  TAYLOR, 
Inverurie.  N.B. 

■p  OSES,  TEAS,  specially  clean  and  free 
Av  from  mildew.  We  have  a surplus  to  offer  cheap, 
in  about  30  sorts,  such  as  M.  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing 
Niphetos,  Lldeal,  W.  A.  Richardson.  The  Bride,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Catherine  Mermet,  Perle  des  Jaroiu,  Bou 
Sileue,  Grace  Darling,  Mad.  Lambard,  Reiue  ^lurie 
Ilenriette,  Mad.  de  Watville.  12  sent  free  for  6s. ; 6.  3s.  fid. 
Plants  as  good  as  last  year,  and  we  cannot  promise  all  order? 
sent  the  day  received. — POPE  ^ SONS,  King’s  Norton, 
Birmingham. 

TWf  ARV'ELLOUS  CLEARANCE.  — Box  of 

LVA  flowers,  containing  144  of  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
Williams  in  varieties,  Polyanthus,  Primrose  in  colours,  Ice- 
land Poppy,  Oriental  Pop]>y,  Forget-me-not,  Wallflower?, 
Anemene,  and  Pansies  iu  variefie.s,  lot,  free,  2s.  Also  200 
Giant  Rocca  Tripoli  Onion-plants,  free,  l.s.  100  Trebon’.s 
ditto,  free,  9d.  200  Winter  Lettuce-plants,  free,  Is.  3d.  lUO 
Cabbage,  20  red.  free,  Is.  100  Parsley-roots,  6 Sage.  free.  Is.  3<1. 
Surplus  stock  Cabbage-plants,  iu  4 varieties,  including  red, 
2s.  1,000.— J.  DUCKER.  Haxey,  Bawtry. 

nPHE  GREAT  YORKSHIRE  STOCK  AND 

A ASTER  GROWER.— None  but  very  best  plants  for 
nearly  20  years.  20  German  Imported  Ten-week  Stock,  Gd. 
20  Asters.  Victoria  or  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum,  best  colours, 
6d.  20  Dwarf  White  Aster,  Gd.  20  Emperor  William  Lobelia, 
6(1.  20  Golden  Feather.  4J.  20  Everlastings,  4d.  20  French 
Marigolds,  6d.  20  double  Zinnia,  6d.  20  (lark  Beet,  6d.  20 
Mimulus,  Is.  20  Autumn  Cauliflower,  4d.  20  Celery,  4d.  12 
Verbenas,  Is.  12  Petunia,  Is.  12  Hackwood  Park  Tomato, 
foot  high,  2s.  Sensitive-plants,  3d.  each.  All  transplauted. 
all  hardened  off,  free.— WM.  BRIGGS,  Roystone.  near 
Barnsley,  Yorks^  

T ILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY.— Strong  crowns, 

J-l  in  bud,  Is.  6d.  100,  free.  Old  English  sweet  climbing 
Honeysuckle,  Is.  3d.  dozen,  free.— A.  SIMMONS,  65,  East- 
street,  Hornca-stle. 
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FLOWERS  FOR  SUMMER. 

A FEW  notes  on  some  beautiful  effects  produced 
by  artistic  contrast  of  colour  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  will  be  valuable  to  many 
readers,  more  especially  a “AToung  Gardener,” 
who  asks  for  information  on  this  point.  In 
these  notes  carpet-bedding  of  all  kinds  is 
rigorously  excluded.  I have  no  wish  to  see  a 
levival  of  this  type  of  gardening — false,  unin- 
teresting, and  formal,  entailing  much  labour 
and  cost.  During  recent  years  a freer  and 
more  artistic  style  has  been  adopted.  Of 
course,  one  does  not  want  every  garden  to  be  a 
mere  repetition  of  some  other  place.  Variety 
in  the  arrangements  should  be  the  object  of 
everyone  who  has  much  bedding-out  to  accom- 
plish, but  hints  are  always  acceptable.  If  the 
same  plants  are  not  used  as  mentioned  liere, 
ideas  may  be  got  which  will  prove  of  value. 
The  Fuchsia  is  a useful  subject  in  the  flower- 
garden,  and  it  may  be  planted  in  a different 
stj’le  to  that  often  adopted.  We  should  like  to 
see  in  a few  English  gardens  the  fine  specimens 
that  are  the  glory  of  Hyde  Park  in  the  summer 
months,  and  the  secret  of  success  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plant  is  to  permit  it  to  make  its 
growth  as  far  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  A 
large  specimen  plant  on  the  Grass,  the  flower- 
laden shoots  touching  the  turf,  is  a delightful 
picture,  and  such  effects  maj'  be  got  without 
much  outla}\  One  has  not  seen  too  much  of 
the  Fuchsia  during  the  past  few  years,  and  it 
may  be  planted  largely  without  fear  of  a surfeit 
of  this  fine  flou'er — the  essence  of  grace,  easy 
to  grow,  and  flowering  over  a long  season. 
Remember  that  lialf  the  battle  is  to  have  the 
growth  well  hardened  before  the  plants  are  put 
out,  and  they  will  bloom  stroiigl3’.  A few  of 
the  liner  varieties  for  forming  single  specimens 
or  groups  on  the  turf  are  the  old  favourites,  of 
which  Mrs.  Marshall,  Earl  of  Reacousfield, 
Mine.  Cornellisen,  Tower  of  London,  and 
Annette  are  the  most  important.  All  have 
flowers  of  great  beauty,  set  off'  by  bold,  vigorous 
leafage.  Annette  is  the  richest  in  aspect,  the 
flowers  purple  and  crimson  in  colour,  and  the 
leaves  deep  green.  One  may  get  beautiful 
effects  from  groups  of  three  put  moderately  close 
together,  and  in  very  large  gardens  the  subjects 
may  be  varied  by  using  Mine.  Crousse  Pelar- 
gonium, the  Coral-plant  (Eiythrina  Crista-galli), 
or  even  Clematis  Jackmani,  the  deep  pui’ple 
flowers  of  which  gain  in  intensity  when  the 
plants  are  on  the  Grass.  Insert  the  pots  to  the 
rim  and  throughout  the  summer  water  liberally, 
giving  also  attention  in  the  matter  of  tying  and 
staking  when  necessary.  It  is  by  creating 
masses  of  one  colour  that  effect  is  gained,  ana 
very  beautiful  are  beds  of  White  Stocks  with 
an  edging  of  Harrison’s  .Musk,  or,  better  still 
the  deep-blue  Tufted  Pansy  Archie  Grant,  a 
splendid  colour.  A very  effective  bed  I noticed 
ust  year  was  composed  of  scarlet-flowered 
Tuberous  Begonias,  the  groundwork  being 
Meseinbryanthemuin  cordifolium  variegatum, 
and  the  edge  Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  The 


Mesembryanthemum  is  a charming  plant  to  u.se 
as  a groundwork  for  beds,  tho.se  filled  with 
Tuberous  Begonias  in  particular  ; whilst  also 
suitable  for  this  purpose  are  the  many  varieties 
of  the  Tufted  Pansy,  as  they  liloom  freely  over 
a long  season  and  are  not  in  the  least  formal. 

Of  quite  a different  character  is  a bed  of  Mrs. 
Marshall  Fuchsia  mixed  with  Lilium  auratum 
for  the  centre,  then  a band  of  Iresine  Lindcni, 
and  an  edging  of  Dwarf  Scarlet  Tropieolum. 
The  Fuchsia  continues  to  bloom  during  the 
summer,  and  the  picture  is  changed  somewhat 
by  the  rising  stems  of  the  Lilj’  in  August.  It 
is  strange  that  there  seems  little  desire  to 
break  away  from  the  conventional  stjde  of 
edging  as  Echeverias,  whilst  the  Saxifrages  (S. 
hj’pnoides  in  particular),  London  Pride,  Harri- 
son’s Musk,  Creeping  Jennj',  either  the  type 
or  golden-leaved  form,  and  Tufted  Pansies  are 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  not  forgetting  also 
Dactylis  glomerata  variegata.  In  Regent’s-park 
much  use  is  made  of  these  edgings,  and  they 
are  a relief  from  the  monotonj^  of  Echeverias. 
The  Tufted  Pansy  is  a delightful  flower  for 
summer  bedding,  and  it  may  be  planted  in  many 
waj'S.  One  of  the  prettiest  eft'ects  we  have  seen 
was  the  variety  Bluebell,  which  is  largely  used 
in  the  Loudon  parks,  the  flowers  of  a pale 
shade  of  blue,  mixed  with  double  white  Stocks. 
An  attractive  bed  is  formed  bj'  filling  the 
centre  with  a rose-coloured  variety  of  Tuberous 
Begonia,  the  groundwork  of  the  bed  the  varie- 
gated Mesembryanthemum,  and  the  edging 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca.  For  a border,  espe- 
cially' if  backed  with  dai’k-leaved  shrubs,  blue 
Delphiniums  and  the  variegated  Maple  make  an 
attractive  feature.  The  object  should  be  to 
make  the  beds  as  informal  as  possible  consistent 
with  a pleasing  effect,  and  one  may  go  out  of 
the  ordinary  routine  by  associating  together 
such  late  summer  flowers  as  the  scarlet  Gladi- 
olus brenchley'en.sis,  Herbaceous  Phloxes,  and 
the  Night-scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  affinis), 
which  looks  well  under  such  conditions.  We 
do  not  care  for  the  plant,  however,  by  itself  in 
the  garden  to  form  a distinct  clump,  as  it  were, 
as  its  appearance  is  too  limp  in  tlie  daytime, 
the  flowers  then  closing  and  not  giving  off  the 
delicate  fragrance  perceptible  in  the  evening. 
One  could  make  a lengthy  list  of  beautiful 
flower  beds,  but  that  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  as  it  is  rather  ideas  from  the  use  of  the 
plants  named  that  are  aimed  at,  not  merely 
copying  other  men's  plans. 

VV  emay,  however,  refer  to  a few  more  arrange- 
ments deserving  of  note,  and  on  leference  to 
the  note-book,  a tine  effect  was  produced  by 
tilling  a bed  with  Fuchsia  Earl  of  Beaconstield, 
the  groundwork  Bluebell  Tufted  Pansy,  the  line 
but  one  from  the  edging  being  Iresine  Lindeni, 
and  the  margin  composed  of  Golden  Fleece 
Pelargonium.  A splendid  mass  of  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  a free  use  of  Lobelia  fulgeus.  Queen 
Victoria,  or  Firefly,  and  one  may  here  mention 
that  in  the  long  list  of  bedding  plants  few  are 
more  effective  than  this  perennial,  which  creates 
a brilliant  effect  through  the  rich  associations  of 
deep  brownish,  almost  chocolate-coloured  leaf- 
age and  lustrous  crimson  flowers.  If  planted, 
it  should  be  in  a mass  to  get  a perfect  sea  of 
brilliant  colour.  In  one  instance  we  noticed 


last  year  the  centre  of  the  bed  was  composed 
of  this  Lobelia,  rising  from  a groundwork,  of 
Ageratum  Cupid,  Tufted  Pansy  Skylark,  and 
Centaurea  ragusina,  being  used  alternately  as  an 
edging.  On  another  occasion,  instead  of  the 
Pansy,  Ageratum  Cupid  was  used  as  an  edging 
with  the  Centaurea,  the  centre  of  the  bed  being 
filled  with  white  Marguerites,  with  here  and 
there  well-grown  plants  of  Eucalyptus  globulus. 
White- flowered  Tuberous  Begonias  and  Dactylis 
glomerata  variegata  associate  well  together, 
whilst  very  different  from  this  is  Veronica 
Andersoni  variegata,  the  groundwork  crimson- 
flowered  Begonias,  and  the  edging  made  up  of 
blue  Lobelia.  Tuberous  Begonias  of  similar 
colour  mixed  with  Acacia  lophantha,  the  latter 
relieving  the  bed  of  formality,  and  the  edging 
composed  of  the  golden  Lj’siinachia  and  Chamte- 
peuce,  create  a rich,  j’et  not  garish  effect.  In  the 
use  of  strong-coloured  flowers  guard  against 
mei-e  gaudiness.  One  maj'  get  many  pleasing 
effects  without  garishness  or  bald  massing  of 
plants  to  produce  a blaze  of  bloom.  We  once 
saw  four  beds  not  far  apart,  made  up  of  orange- 
scarlet  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  the  effect  was 
in  the  nature  of  a rebuke  to  those  who  seek  to 
gild  the  ganlen  with  such  dazzling  masses  of  one 
violent  shade.  A healthier  taste  has  arisen  net 
onlj'  with  regard  to  ordinary  bedding  by  planting 
such  things  as  mentioned  above,  but  bj’  making 
the  beds  in  the  autumn  months  ga}'  with  floweis. 
The  compact,  dwarf  and  readilj'  grown  Aster 
acris  is  delightful  by  itself  or  in  association  with 
Chrysanthemum  Mine.  Desgrange.  Beds  ma}' 
be  tilled  separately,  also  with  the  Perennial  Sun- 
flowers, Anemone  japonica,  the  white  vaiietj' 
in  particular,  or  Hyacinthus  candicans.  The 
tall,  stately  spikes  of  this  Cape  plant  rising  from 
a mass  of  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  present  a fine 
appearance,  the  two  subjects  in  perfect  harmony. 
Wehavein  mindnow  a border  filled  with  African 
Mar  golds,  the  orange  and  lemon  - colourtd 
varieties  for  contrast.  In  every  garden  moie 
use  should  be  made  of  these  tine  autumn  floweis, 
too  often,  unfortunately',  exhibited  in  a way 
utterly  opposed  to  good  taste.  We  have  nianj' 
plants  that  may  be  used  by  themselves  in  the 
garden  arrangements.  If  the  garden  is  large,  a 
bed  of  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  creates  a rich 
break  of  colour  on  the  turf,  Montbretias,  Zinnias, 
Phlox  Drummondi , Antirrhinums,  &c.  A delight- 
ful bed  is  one  tilled  with  the  crimson  Antir- 
rhinum, with  a margin  of  the  white  variety. 
Readersof  G.vkdenino  have  many  opportunities, 
by  the  constant  notes  appearing  on  plants  for 
flower-beds,  of  making  theirgardens  attractive  at 
all  seasons  of  the  j'ear,  and  it  is  needless  to  refer 
again  to  the  beauty  of  Carnations  and  T<a 
Roses  in  association,  or  one  or  the  other  mixed 
with  Tufted  Pansies,  as  these  things  have  been 
recently  alluded  to.  It  is  possible  when  taste  is 
used  to  make  the  smallest  parterres  bright  and 
informal  by  such  plants  as  those  mentioned. 

C. 


362.  — Plants  under  trees.  — The  different 
varieties  of  I'eriwinkle  will  thrive  better  in  such 
a position  than  aluiosi  an.t  thing  else,  ai,d  will  soon 
carpet  the  ground  with  a mantle  of  glossj -green 
foliage,  as  well  as  flowers.  Ivy  will  do  as  well  as  the 
Creeping  Jenny,  and  some  Aquilegias  and  Spiraas  m ly 
also  be  planted.  If  shrubs  are  wanted  plant  beittiis 
Aquifolium.— B.  C.  K. 
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Conservatory. 

With  the  change  in  the  weather  may  probably  return 
the  necessity  for  a little  fire-heat  to  dispel  aamp  and  guard 
against  the  possible  risk  from  frost.  The  ditticulty  I find 
is,  where  the  management  of  the  fires  is  in  other  hands,  to 
use  just  the  amount  of  fire  which  may  he  necessary  and  no 
more.  All  that  is  rc(piired  to  keep  flowers  in  the  best 
possible  condition  is  just  a little  warmtli  in  the  pipes  on 
d;)iiip  days  and  cold  nights,  and  when  the  weather  changes 
again  let  the  fires  go  out.  I am  convinced  much  fuel  is 
wasted,  and  injury  done  to  the  plants  by  the  drying  and 
overheating  of  the  utmosiihere.  The  principal  jiart  of  the 
show  of  Arum  Lilies  is  now  over,  and  the  jilants  may  be 
placed  in  a cold  pit  for  a short  time  to  ripen  growth  ])re- 
paratory  to  planting  out  in  the  garden  early  in  June.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  obtain  large  flowers 
the  planting-out  system  is  the  best,  and  on  the  whole  it  is 
the  least  trouble.  Before  planting  out  the  plants  are 
denuded  of  all  offsets  and  are  set  out  in  drills,  drawn  by 
a broad  hoe,  so  that  if  necessary  to  water  it  will  be  quite 
easy  to  kee])  the  water  about  them  till  the  soil  absoi’bs  it. 
Syringe  Azaleas  which  are  making  their  growth  witli 
water  slightly  strengthened  with  soot  and  lime.  The  wa}' 
to  prepare  this  has  been  given  more  than  once.  A small 
quantity  of  soot,  say  a peck  or  less,  is  lied  up  in  a bag  and 
<lropped  into  a tub  or  barrel  of  niiu-water.  This  is  stirred 
w'eli  daily  for  a week,  by  which  time  the  soot  will  have 
parted  with  a good  deal  of  its  strength.  Drop  into  the 
tub  a good-sized  lump  of  fresh  lime,  a couple  of  pounds  or 
80,  and  when  the  liquid  is  clarified  it  w'ill  be  ready  for  use. 
A pint  of  the  soot-mixture  will  be  sufficient  for  a 3-gallon 
can  of  water  for  syringing  purposes.  It  acts  both  as  a 
li(|uid-manure  and  also  as  a cleansing  agent,  and  may  be 
used  with  safety  to  almost  every  plant  requiring  a weak 
stimulant  or  that  is  subject  to  insects.  It  is  very  good  for 
syringing  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  Thin  free-growing 
climbing  plants,  and  tie  in  where  required ; but  leave 
plenty  of  shoots  to  dangle  about.  Stiffness  in  anything 
will  not  give  satisfaction.  This  is  the  season  when  Camel- 
lias are  out  of  fashion,  and  Palms,  Tree-Ferns,  and  other 
plants  of  graceful  outline  are  in  demand.  Young  plants 
for  winter-blooming  must  not  be  neglected.  These  will, 
of  course,  for  the  present  be  coming  on  in  warm  houses  or 
pits.  Early  in  June  Cyclamens,  double  Primulas,  and 
similar  plants  will  do  best  in  cold  pits  or  frames. 

Forcing-house. 

This  hoii.se  not  being  required  for  forcing  flowers  for  the 
conservatory,  may  be  given  up  to  the  forwarding  of  young 
stuff  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming.  Poinsettias,  Euphor- 
bias, Begonias,  Justicias,  and  other  things  which  may  be 
grown  to  a flowering  size  in  one  season,  will  grow  rapidly 
where  there  is  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  with  just  a 
little  shade  when  the  sun  is  very  hot.  Cuttings  of  Poin- 
settias may  yet  be  struck,  but  it  is  time  all  the  plants  for 
early-flowering  were  .struck,  and  all  the  Begonias  and  other 
soft-wooded  plants  should  now  be  in  small  pots  nearly 
readi'  for  shifting  on.  All  the  young  plants,  except 
Poinsettias,  should  be  pinched  to  make  them  bushy.  It  is 
a good  plan  where  cut-flowers  an<l  foliage  are  in  demand 
l-o  cover  every  bare  surface  in  warm  houses  with  some- 
thing that  will  flower  in  winter  specially  for  cutting. 
Among  the  best  things  for  the  purpose  are  Poinsettias. 
Euphorbia  jacquiniwHora,  Allamandas,  Ste])hanotis  flori- 
bunda,  Jasminum  gracillimum  are  all  useful,  and  will 
cover  considerable  space  when  planted  ovit  in  good,  well- 
drained  soil. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

All  greenhouses  will  be  Tinheated  now  ; therefore  the 
owner  of  the  cold-house  will  stand  on  the  same  level  as 
his  friend  who  has  borne  the  burden  and  trouble  of  keeping 
fires  going  through  the  winter.  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  and  Lilies  may  be  leading  features  in  the  cold- 
house.  Stocks  with  us  have  been  very  showy,  but  our 
plants  this  year  are  not  so  good,  although  obtained  from 
a Covent-garden  firm,  who,  one  would  think,  would  know 
how  to  secure  seeds  from  plants  that  would  produce  a fair 
proportion  of  double  flowers.  I am  sure  it  is  a mistake  for 
a nurseryman  to  sell  inferior  goods  when  carte  blanche  is 
given  that  nothing  but  the  best  is  required.  Double 
Wallflowers  are  very  desirable  plants  for  pot -culture  for 
early-blooming  where  no  fire-heat  is  required,  and 
Auriculas  are  always  admired  ; more  so,  in  fact,  than 
many  plants  which  require  a light  temperature  to  bring 
them  to  perfection. 

Chrysanthemums 

may  now  go  outside  in  some  position  sheltered  from 
winds.  Plants  which  have  been  grown  cool  will  take  no 
harm  outside  now.  All  the  plants  should  now  be  in  5-inch 
pots,  and  those  struck  early  will  be  ready  for  a shift. 
Cood  yellow  loam,  mixed  with  a little  very  old  manure,  will 
do  for  this  shift  into  flowering-pots  early  in  June.  A little 
artificial  manure  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the 
compost  should  be  as  rough  and  turfy  as  possible. 
Ichthemic  guano  is  a good  manure  for  Chrysanthemums, 
both  for  mixing  with  the  soil,  and  also  later  on  in  the 
shape  of  liquid-manure.  New  sorts  lately  to  hand,  and 
perhaps  not  overstrong,  must  not  be  pushed  unduly,  nor 
yet  overdone  with  stimulating  compost,  and  it  will  be 
better  to  be  content  with  only  one  or  two  flowers.  When 
the  plants  are  induced  to  carry  all  the  blooms  they  can, 
and  for  this  purpose  are  highly  fed,  there  will  be  but  a 
poor  prospect  for  cuttings. 

Ferns  and  Palms, 

Shift  on  Maiden-hairs,  especially  those  plants  which  are 
to  supply  fronds  for  cutting,  for  which  there  is  a pretty 
constant  demand.  To  have  the  fronds  of  lasting  character 
the  plants  must  be  near  the  glass,  and  not.  too  heavily 
shaded.  Among  the  best  Ferns  to  grow  for  furnishing  are 
Adiantumeuneatum,  A.  c.  elegansand  A.  Williamsi ; Pteris 
cretica,  P.  c.  Overarcii,  P.  c.  cristata,  P.  c.  albo-iineata,  P. 
serrulata  cristata,  P.  tremula.  The  last-named  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  Ferns  grown.  Phlebodium  aureum  is  a 
very  popular  Fern.  Lomaria  gibba,  Cyrtouiium  falcatum, 
and  Onychium  japonicum  are  all  useful,  easily  grown 


* In  cold  or  northeni  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  ” ma\i  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


and  propagated.  It  pays  to  obtain  good  loam  even  when 
it  has  to  be  purchased  and  railway  carriage  paid. 

Pines. 

It  is  customary  to  have  stated  times  and  seasons  for 
overhauling  and  repotting  Pines,  but  where  only  a few 
plants  are  grown  the  repotting  should  be  done  and  the 
suckers  taken  off  whenever  it  ai)pcars  to  be  necessary . 
Keep  tip  a brisk  bottom-heat  now,  and  the  plants  will 
require  more  water  at  the  roots,  and  also  in  the  atmos- 
pliertqwith  a slight  shade  when  very  hot. 

Window  Gardening. 

Watering,  spongdng,  and  repotting  require  careful 
attention.  Flowering  plants  should  be  potted  firmly;  it 
solidifies  the  wood,  and  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more 
numerous.  A good  deal  may  be  done  with  stimulants, 
but  it  is  useless  applying  them  till  the  food  in  the  soil  is 
used  up  or  nearly  so. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Lawn  mowing  will  now  form  a considerable  item  in 
garden  labour.  Once  a week  at  least  the  mower  should  go 
its  round.  I have  more  than  once  referred  to  the  evils  of 
very  close  cutting.  To  create  a soft  pile  on  the  lawn,  lift 
the  cutters  half  an  inch,  and  permit  that  haU-inch  to  form 
into  a bed  of  fibrous  matter  over  the  roots  of  the  Grass, 
and  the  lawn  will  be  greener  and  pleasanter  to  walk  upon, 
and  the  surface  will  be  just  as  smooth  and  even  as  when 
it  was  pared  down  to  the  roots  of  the  Grass.  Thin  the 
early-sown  annuals  to  4 inches  apart.  Growth  is  rapid 
now,  and  among  other  things  which  demand  attention  the 
weeds  will  x*equire  checking.  Hoeing  when  the  sun  shines 
is  the  best  remedy  for  weeds,  but  it  should  be  done  when 
the  latter  are  small.  The  rains  have  come  just  right  for 
the  recently  ])lanted  things,  and  have  done  much  good  ; 
but  we  are  not  likely  to  have  too  much  rain  now,  therefore 
mulching  may  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  moisture  in  the  soil.  It  is  quite  safe  now  to  plant  out 
Calceolarias  which  have  had  cold  frame  treatment.  Penl- 
stemons  also  may  be  planted.  These  are  beautiful  things, 
either  in  the  mixed  border  or  in  masses.  Sow  Wallflowers, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams,  and  other  hardy  fiowers. 
The  stakes  may  soon  be  put  to  Carnations,  which  are 
beginning  to  run. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Judging  from  present  appearances  of  Apricots  and  other 
stone  fruits  there  will  be  a good  deal  ot  thinning  to  do. 
This  is  sometime.s  an  evil,  because  when  the  fruits  set 
thickly  scarcely  anyone  has  resolution  enough  to  thin  so 
much  as  is  necessary.  But  there  is  one  thing  those  can  do 
who  cannot  pull  the  fruits  off  the  trees— they  can  give 
extra  support  in  tlie  shape  of  mnlch  and  artificial  man- 
ures. The  Patent  Silicate  is  a good  manure  for  stone 
fruits.  Its  effect  is  not  overstimulating,  and  yet  after 
using  it  you  can  see  it  is  making  its  mark.  We  do  not 
want  a manure  for  stone  fruits  that  will  cause  them  to 
run  into  leaf'.  In  most  gardens  it  is  better  to  discontinue 
syringing  Grapes  after  the  berries  are  thinned.  I never 
recommend  it,  and  sufficient  humidity  can  be  placed  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  by  damping  floors  and  bor- 
ders. But  in  dull  weather  keep  the  syringe  quiet,  especially 
in  cool-houses.  If  the  damp  settles  on  the  foliage  the  tissues 
soon  (lie.  In  tlie  orchard-hoxise  it  may  be  seen  now  which 
trees  where  they  are  grown  in  pots  are  likely  to  carry  a 
paying  crop,  and  some  of  the  barren  ones  may  be  moved 
out,  and  all  the  other  trees  in  the  house  thinned  out.  Hardy 
kinds  of  Plums  will  do  as  well  outside  now  in  a sheltered 
situation.  It  is  a good  plan  to  stand  any  trees  taken  out 
of  the  house  in  a sheltered  place  under  trees  whei*e  they 
can  be  gradually  exposed  and  the  foliage  hardened. 

Vegetable  Garden, 

Broccoli  have  been  plentiful  this  year,  and  so  Cabbages 
have  been  at  a discount.  It  is  always  an  advantage  to 
have  plenty  of  greens,  and  it  is  not  a difficult  matter  to 
make  the  Cauliflowers  meet  the  Broccoli.  I have  had 
Late  Queen  Broccoli  in  June,  and  Cauliflowers  under 
i.itndlights,  or  planted  in  a trench  near  a warm  wall  will 
be  rea%  in  June.  Some  few  of  both  the  eaily  Cabbages 
and  Cauliflowers  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  mild  winter, 
and  being  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  are  bolting.  Both 
Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  are  much  improved  in  colour 
by  being  shaded  from  sunshine.  A leaf  broken  over  the 
heart  will  suffice,  or  the  leaves  may  be  drawn  up  over  the 
heart,  and  a string  of  matting  passed  round.  This  will 
keep  them  in  good  condition  much  longer.  Make  the 
trenches  for  the  early  Celery.  Use  only  very  much 
decayed  manure,  a^.d*  mix  it  well  with  the  soil  in  the 
trench,  so  that  when  the  plants  are  set  they  will  find  a 
mellow  bed  waiting  for  them.  Plants  raised  in  heat  must 
be  well  hardened  off  in  cold  frames  before  planting  out. 
This  refers  especiallj’ to  all  tender  plants,  such  as  Vege- 
table Marrows,  Ridge  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  &c.  Prick  off 
late  Celery  in  a bed  of  rich  soil,  5 inches  to  G inches  apart, 
keep  moist,  and  shade  on  bright  days.  Plant  both 
dwarf  French  Beans  and  also  Scarlet  Runners.  The  latter 
maj'  go  out  alongside  a wall  or  a fence,  and  be  trained  in 
some  primiti\'e  fashion.  Sow  Turnips  in  larger  quantities 
now  as  they  will  be  more  likely  to  stand.  Sow  Lettuces 
frequently,  and  transplant  to  shady  border. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

In  gardens  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  miles  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  things  outside  seldom  begin  to  move  much 
before  April ; but  earlier  or  later  this  month,  according  to 
the  weather,  they  begin  to  wake  up  from  their  long  sleep, 
and  then  planting  and  other  operations  may  be  safely 
commenced.  Among  many  other  things  to  be  got  in  now’ 
are  the  hardy  native  Ferns,  whicli  will  stand  a snmky 
atmosphere  remarkably  well,  and  w’ill  thrive  almost  any- 
w’here  if  protected  from  cold  draughts  of  wind.  A few'  of 
the  best  are  the  common  Male  Fern,  tlie  Polystichuras  or 
Shield  Ferns,  the  Lastreas,  tlie  common  Pol^^xody,  the 
Hart’s-tongue  (Scolopendrium),  and  the  delicate  lace-like 
La(iy  Fern.  This  I have  had  in  hanging-baskets  in  a cool 
Loudon  greenhouse,  perfect  pictures  of  beauty.  The 
Osmundaor  Flowering  Fern  does  faii*lv  well  in  a moist  and 
shady  place  ; but  some  of  the  more  delicate  and  smaller- 
growing  kinds,  such  as  theOakand  Beech  Fern,  the  Adder’s- 
tongue,  and  the  Aspleniums  need  the  shelter  of  glass,  and 
may  be  done  well  in  a cool-frame  or  pit,  or  a shady  green- 
house. The  Marvel  of  Peru,  again,  is  an  excellent  town 
plant,  neat  in  habit,  and  extremely  free-blooming.  The 


tuberous  roots,  which  should  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn, 
and  stored  for  the  winter  in  some  frost-proof  place,  like 
Dahlias,  ought  now  to  be  planted  out  in  good  ground. 
Young  seedling  plants  of  this  Mirabilis  frequently  spring 
up  around  the  old  ones,  and  if  these  are  lifted  and  placed 
in  pots  or  I oxes,  several  together,  and  wintered  in  the 
greenhouse,  .they  will  make  good  plants  the  following 
year.  Plant  out  old  roots  of  Dahlias  where  tliey  are  to 
llow’tr,  covering  the  crowns  with  a tew  inches  of  liiteras  a 
protection  against  frost.  Pot-roots  from  last  season  make 
good  plants,  and  as  a rule  bloom  early  and  well.  These 
also  may  go  out  in  sheltered  spots,  covering  the  young 
grow'th  with  inverted  flower-pots  for  a time.  Salvias  also 
may  be  planted  out,  but  in  my  experience,  though  the  j 
beautiful  old  S.  patens  does  fairly  well  in  the  outer  i 
suburbs,  it  is  next  to  useless  in  real  “towm”  gardens,  as  J 
the  blossoms  almost  always  drop  before  thev  are  fully 
expanded.  Pentstemons,  too,  are  charming  plants  for 
country  or  suburban  gardens,  but  in  a smoky  atmosphere 
they  bloom  very  sparely  or  not  at  all.  The  double  and 
single  Pyrethrums  (P.  roseum  vars.)  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  splendid  town  plants,  and  should  be  freely  planted 
every  wliere.  Sow  seed  of  Chinese  Primulas,  single  as  well 
as.double,  and  prick  off  seedling  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and 
Streptocarpuses.  B.  C.  U. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  ^rom  a Garden  Diary  from  May  bth 
to  May  12tk. 

Planted  several  quarts  of  Green  Windsor  Beans,  and 
Se  Plus  Ultra,  Veitch’s  Perfection,  and  Walker’s  Perpetual 
Peas.  These  will  come  into  bearing  end  of  July,  and 
continue  through  the  greater  part  of  August.  1 like  the 
green  Broad  Windsor  better  than  the  white  variety;  though 
the  latter  is  larger  and  broader  the  colour  is  against  it 
in  many  establishments.  Still  it  is  the  kind  grown  for 
exhibition,  as  at  local  shows  size  carries  it.  It  is  not  much 
use  planting  out  Broad  Beans  after  May  with  the  view  of 
getting  a full  crop.  But  Marrow  Peas  may  be  planted  up 
to  the  middle  of  Juqe,  and  some  seasons  I have  had  good 
crops  from  Peas  planted  as  late  as  the  26th  of  June,  but 
soil,  season,  and  locality  have  much  to  do  with  the 
cropping  of  late  Peas.  It  is  most  important  that  Marrow 
kinds  should  be  planted  thinly  in  tlie  rows.  My  plan  is  to 
draw  drills  6 inches  wide,  and  plant  the  Peas  all  over  the 
drill  from  2 inches  to  3 inches  apart,  and  at  this  season 
cover  not  less  than  3 inches  deep.  I may  say  my  soil  is  of  a 
porous  nature,  and  depths  of  covering  is  important, 
especially  in  a dry  season.  Prepared  several  trenches  for 
early  Celery.  Planted  Scarlet  Runners  in  quantity. 
Shall  plant  the  white-seeded  Runner  next  month  for 
late  bearing.  Sowed  White  Stone  Turnip.  They  will 
not  be  so  liable  to  run  to  seed  now.  I always  scatter  a 
little  superphospliate  along  the  di ills  with  the  seeds.  It 
is  a great  encouragement  to  rapid  growth,  enabling  the 
plants  to  escape  the  fly.  Sowed  Spinach,  also  Lettuces 
Balloon  Cos  and  Neapolitan  Cabbage.  These  will  come 
in  end  of  July  and  August.  Planted  out  more  Cauliflowers, 
chiefly  Autumn  Giant.  Planted  more  French  Beans, 
chiefly  Canadian  Wonder.  This  is  the  best  main  crop 
kind.  Prepared  hills  for  Vegetable  Marrows.  Shall  put  a 
few  plants  out  under  hand-glasses  shortly,  with  a mat  over 
each  at  night  to  get  a few  early  Marrows.  Stopped  and 
tied  dow’n  Cucumbers  in  house.  The  stopping  is  the  most 
important  work  now  next  to  watering  and  lop-dres.sing. 
Neglect  in  any  of  these  soon  leads  to  trouble.  1 never 
ventilate  Cucumbers,  and  the  growth,  especially  in  sunny 
weather,  is  exceedingly  rapid.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
work  now  among  Tomatoes  under  glass.  I go  through 
the  plants  once  a week  to  remove  side  shoots  and  tie  in 
leaders.  The  beds  ha\  e been  mulclied  with  short  manure 
to  save  labour  in  watering.  And  this  mulch  is  a great 
support  to  the  plants,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  way  in  which 
the  roots  work  up  into  it.  Put  up  a range  of  temporary 
frames  with  boards  to  shelter  the  bedding  stuff  for  a week 
or  two  till  it  is  safe  to  plant  out.  I never  think  we  are 
quite  safe  to  plant  out,  even  when  the  plants  are  w'ell 
liardened,  till  the  30th  of  May,  and  so  much  depends  upon 
the  perfect  haidening  of  the  foliage.  To  move  plants 
straight  from  the  greenhouse  to  the  beds  in  the  garden 
invites  disaster.  1 am  still  propagating  Alternantheras 
and  Coleus.  The  cuttings  are  young  and  tender,  and 
are  dibbled  straight  into  mild  hot-beds,  and  will  make 
nice  little  stuff  to  go  out  in  June  when  the  late-flowering 
spring  things  are  over.  Removed  lateral.^  from  Vines  in 
late  house.  Tied  in  young  wood  of  Peaches.  Potted  half 
specimen  Azaleas  ; the  very  best  peat  only  is  used.  I find 
that  to  do  Azaleas  well  in  a chalky  district  rain-water 
only  should  be  given.  The  hard  water  from  wells,  even 
when  softened  in  the  sunshine,  still  contains  loo  much 
lime. 


Improving  a porch  {“ Gardening  Lady”). 
— As  you  have  no  frames  or  other  structure  to 
raise  plants  to  furnish  the  porcli  you  will  have 
to  buy  plants.  Tuberous  Begonias  would  succeed 
really  well  in  such  a structure,  also  Fuchsias,  if 
you  supply  both  freely  with  water  during  the 
summer.  Harrison’s  Musk  would  also  be  ser- 
viceable for  the  extreme  front  of  the  stage,  a 
few  pots  of  Lobelia  speciosa  brightening  up 
that  part  also.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
Spirasa  japonica  would  give  you  some  flowers, 
and  by  planting  the  roots  out  in  the  garden 
after  their  beauty  is  past,  they  give  no  trouble  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Arum  Lilies  also  would 
be  useful,  and  give  variety  to  the  Ferns  at  the 
back.  A few  sorts  of  Coleus  for  the  summer 
would  grow  very  well,  also  Single  Petunias. 
Both  of  these  need  little  attention.— S.  P. 

389.  — Tennis-court.  — A full-sized  tennis-court 
should  be  not  less  than  100  feet  long  45  feet  wide.  The 
court  itself  is  not  so  large,  but  a margin  is  required  lor 
play.  The  real  size  is  36  feet  wide  and  78  feet  long.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  a three-quartered-size  court. 
— E.  H. 
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FRUIT. 

the  muscat  of  ALEXANDRIA  GRAFF. 
This  fine  Grape  is  at  the  lieacl  of  the  list  of 
white  kinds  both  for  flavour  and  appearance. 
It  requires  a little  more  care  and  sldll  to  bring 
it  uj)  to  the  highest  possible  condition  as  regards 
dial  beautiful  amber  tint  of  colour  and  high 
linisli  found  in  the  best  examples  than  such 
varieties  as  the  Hamburgh,  Alicante,  and  Sweet- 
water, but  when  the  roots  are  kept  within  touch 
and  the  Vines  treated  generously,  there  is  no 
special  difficulty  which  may  not  be  easily  over- 
come by  those  who  think  out  their  position  and 
carry  out  promptly  the  lessons  taught  by  tlie 
changeable  conditions  under  which  gardeners 
have  to  work.  By  generous  treatment  I do  not 
mean  that  the  border  should  be  lavishly 
manured.  I believe  more  Vines,  Muscats  and 
others,  have  been  hopelessly  ruined  by  using 
strong  farmyard  manure  in  the  borders  than  by 
any  other  cause.  Keep  the  roots  in  a healtliy 
medium,  and  the  interior  management  must  be 
wretched  indeed  if  the  Grapes  are  not  fairly 
good.  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I 
should  say  Muscats  require  a firmer,  heavier 
loam  than  Hamburghs  to  bring  out  their  best 
points.  That  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  has  a 
vigorous  constitution  is  proved  by  tlie  number 
of  old  Vines  still  doing  good  work  in 
many  old  gardens.  Grape  culture  suc- 
cess is  often  accentuated  by  the  natural 
fitness  of  the  soil  and  situationj  Given 
a suitable  root-run,  preferably  partly 
inside  and  partly  outside  the  house, 
not  too  circumscribed  in  e.xtent,  nor 
yet  so  large  nor  deep  as  to  place  the 
roots  far  away  from  solar  warmth  in 
summer,  the  growth  inside  to  have  room 
to  strike  out  and  not  trained  too  near 
the  glass,  especially  if  the  house  is 
of  modern  construction — from  16  inches 
to  18  inches  is  a good  di^ance — there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good 
Grapes.  Close  stopping  or  pinching  is 
not  wise.  There  must  be  a good  breadth 
of  foliage,  but  overcrowding  of  young 
growtli  is  ruinous.  Wherever  there  is 
space  to  fill  it  will  lie  better  to  disregard 
the  orthodox  advice  to  pinch  at  the  first 
or  second  leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  Let  the 
Vines  occupy  all  the  space,  but  do  not 
overcrowd  the  leaves.  In  the  matter  of 
work,  one  good  substantial  leaf  is  better 
than  two  or  three  small  thin  ones.  Again, 
in  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  do 
not  spoil  the  ship  for  the  sake  of  saving 
the  proverbial  “hajj’orthof  tar.”  It  is 
mistaken  economy  to  .stint  the  fire  if  it  is 
really  needed,  and  during  the  time  the 
bunches  are  lengthening  out  and  the 
blossoms  expanding  tliere  must  be  a 
generous  warmth  from  C.idegs.  to  70  degs. 
at  night  to  make  sure  of  the  blossoms 
setting  well.  It  is  advisable  to  assist 
the  setting  when  the  pollen  grains  ar  e 
ripe  and  active,  either  by  shaking  the  trellis 
or  drawing  a soft  hair  brush  lightly  over 
each  buncii,  or  by  the  adoption  of  any  otlier 
expedient  which  experience  teaches  is  best 
calculated  to  secure  a good  set.  The  annexed 
illustration  represents  a good  example  of  a bunch 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape.  As  regards 
stimulants,  most  cultivators  use  something, 
either  in  the  shape  of  top-dressings  or  in  a liquid 
form,  and  if  the  borders  are  well  made  and 
properly  drained,  it  pays  to  be  liberal  and 
generous  in  the  matter  of  sustenance  when  the 
Grapes  are  swelling.  H. 


Vine  dressing  (“J.  >S.,  7iVon”).— The 
dressing  with  the  mixture  named  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  Vines  showing  no  fruit.  If  the 
dressing  was  at  fault  they  would  not  have 
broken  at  all.  The  fault  is  in  the  cultivation 
of  them  for  the  last  two  years.  The  formation 
of  bunches  in  the  embryo  state,  as  it  were,  is 
the  work  of  the  Vines  in  the  previous  season’s 
growth.  All  that  can  be  done  nov/  this  year 
is  to  encourage  them  to  make  satisfactory 
progress,  with  a view  to  perfecting  a crop  of 
fruit  next  year.  Do  not  overcrowd  the  shoots, 
allow'ing  but  one  to  grow  from  each  spur, 
except  in  the  case  of  there  being  a gap  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  rod,  when  a shoot  may  be 
trained  over  the  opposite  side  to  render  a more 


uniform  growth.  When  the  shoots  from  each 
Vine  meet  jiincli  out  the  points.  This  will  force 
lateral  growths  from  the  nodes  below.  Stop 
these  at  the  first  joint,  repeating  the  operation 
as  fast  as  growth  proceeds.  Syringe  vigorously 
with  tepid  water  every  day  wlien  the  weather  is 
fine  abo\it  4 p.m.  This  daily  drenching  of  the 
leaves  will  prevent  a recurrence  of  tlie  red-spider 
aUack,  and  encourage  vigorous  growtli  also, 
providing,  of  course,  the  roots  are  maintained 
in  a moist  condition.  Nothing  encourages  an 
attack  of  red-spider  so  much  as  dryness  at  the 
roots  coupled  with  an  arid  atmosphere. — 8.  1’. 

Anew  vinery  (“Hill  Brow”).— As  you 
do  not  purpose  making  the  border  of  new  soil 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  artificial  drainage 
with  a sub-soil  like  that  described.  The  sugges- 
tion to  build  the  front  wall  on  arches  is  a good 
one.  You  will  find  more  roots  outside  in  a few 
years  than  you  will  have  inside.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  Vine-roots  to  work  their 
way  outwards.  When  planting  tlie  Vines  in 
; February  could  you  not  get  a little  fresh  turf  to 
start  them  in,  as  this  would  be  an  advantage  ? I 
; should  not  add  much  manure  to  the  soil  before 
planting.  This  is  best  given  afterwards  in  the 
form  of  mulching  to  encourage  the  roots  to  run 
\ near  the  surface  by  keeping  them  cool  and 
I moist.  You  might  add  half-inch  bones  freely 
' in  the  place  of  manure,  and  also  .some  old  lime 
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rubbish.  A handful  of  quick-lime  now  and  again 
when  turning  over  the  soil  would  be  a good 
addition  to  the  sandy  material.  Vines  enjoy  cal- 
careous matter  ; indeed,  something  of  the  kind 
is  necessary  in  such  a soil  as  that  described.  — 
,S.  P. 

369.— Forcing  Strawberries.  — It  is  not 

at  all  necessary  for  “Amateur”  to  destroy  the 
crops  of  fruit  this  year  to  provide  plants  for 
forcing  next  season.  In  the  month  of  June 
runners  will  push  from  the  plants  ; these  should 
be  layered  singly  in  3.)j-inch  pots,  filled  with 
turfy  loam  and  manure,  two  parts  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter.  Plunge  the  pots  in  the 
soil  near  to  the  runners  ; make  the  growing  part 
of  the  runner  fast  on  the  soil  in  the  pot  by 
placing  a small  stone  on  the  stem  between  the 
leaves  of  the  runner  and  the  old  plant  to  prevent 
it  being  moved  while  making  roots  in  the  soil. 
When  the  pots  are  half  full  of  roots  sever  the 
runner  from  the  parent  plant,  removing  the  pots 
on  to  a board  or  bed  of  ashes  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  worms,  supplying  them  regularly  with 
water.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  transfer 
the  plants  to  pots  oj  inches  in  diameter,  using 
a compost  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  to  one  of 
half  decayed  horse  or  cow-manure,  making  the 
soil  quite  firm  in  the  pots  to  induce  a stocky 
growth,  enabling  the  crowns  to  become 
thoroughly  matured  by  the  autumn.  Stand  the 


pots  in  an  open  sunny  spot  out-of-doors  where 
they  may  remain  until  the  end  of  October, 
placing  them  then  in  a cold  frame,  jilunging  the 
pots  in  ashes  or  leaves  to  protect  the  roots  from 
frost.  The  lights  should  be  drawn  off  on  all 
favourable  occasions  to  prevent  new  growth 
pushing  prematurely.  'I'lie  plants  can  l>e  intro- 
dueed  to  the  liouse  where  they  are  to  fruit  as 
re((uired.  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  and  Presi- 
dent are  the  best  of  those  named  for  forcing. — 

8.  P. 

If  the  plants  arc  not  crowded  you  will 

get  plenty  of  runners  from  them  in  time  for 
forcing  without  sacrificing  the  present  crop. 
Under  the  circumstances,  when  the  runners 
begin  to  form  I should  cut  away  all  the  weak 
ones,  and  layer  the  strongest  into  small  pots. 
The  principle  of  taking  runners  from  young, 
vigorous  plants  the  first  j'ear  is  well  enough  ; 
indeed,  some  growers  plant  a few  rows  of  each 
sort  for  that  special  purpose,  but  good  forcing 
has  been  and  can  be  obtained  from  fruiting 
plants  without  sacrificing  the  crops.  There  is 
one  advantage  in  taking  the  runners  from  the 
fruiting  plants — one  is  quite  sure  the  runners 
have  been  obtained  from  fertile  plants.  — K.  H. 

390— Unhealthy  Gooseberry-bushes. 
— This  troublesome  little  insect  seldom  attacks 
the  leaves  of  fruit-trees  of  any  kind,  except  in  hot 
weather  in  summer.  Last  year  there  was  abun- 
dance of  it,  doing  much  mischief  to  Apple-trees 
as  well  as  Gooseberries.  If  the  trees  are  well 
syringed  daily  in  hot  weather  red-spider  will 
not  make  any  headway.  If  the  spider  has 
spread  all  over  the  leaves,  soft  soapy  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  a pint  of  Tobacco-liquor 
to  every  four  gallons  is  the  best  remedj'. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Dissolve  a good  handful  of  fiowers  of  siilpluu'  in 

3 gallons  of  water  by  just  mixing  the  sulphur  into  the 
consistency  of  paint  with  a small  quantity  of  water, 
afterwards  adding  the  full  amount.  Vigorously  syringe 
the  trees  with  the  mixture,  repe.ating  the  application  in  a 
week  if  not  effectual  the  first  time,  which  is  hardly  lilcely 
if  the  attack  is  a bad  one.— S.  P. 

344.  —Cherry-tree.  — Yours  is  not  an  un- 
usual case,  especially  with  young  trees.  I do 
not  think  you  can  do  better  than  to  remove 
quite  half  of  the  blossoms  at  once,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  tree.  If  the  flowers 
are  past  and  the  fruit  formed , appl3’  the  same 
remedy  to  them  ; where  thick  clusters  are 
developed  cut  away  two- thirds  of  the  number. 
I have  had  to  remove  all  the  blossoms  from  my 
young  Cherry-trees,  because  I want  them  to 
make  growth,  which  they  could  not  do  if  half 
of  the  flowers  set  fruit.  Older  pyramid-trees 
will  have  the  fruit  thinned  out  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed. — J.  C.  C. 

The  cause  of  the  fruit  falling  off  pre- 
maturely last  year  might  be  from  several 
reasons.  First,  the  roots  may  have  suf- 
fered for  want  of  moisture,  the  weather  at 
this  period  last  year  being  both  hot  and  drju 
Secondly,  the  variety  may  belong  to  the  sweet 
kind,  and  therefore  not  quite  so  suitable  for 
this  aspect.  The  Morello  Cherry  is  by  far  the 
best  kind  for  planting  against  a wall  with  a 
northern  exposure.  Directly  the  fruit  is  all 
set  give  the  roots  a good  soaking  with  liquid- 
manure,  not  too  strong. — S.  P. 

402. — Peaches. — It  maj'  be  through  unskil- 
ful pruning  that  you  have  not  much  fruit  on 
your  trees.  At  the  same  time  there  are  other 
reasons  why  the  crop  should  be  so  thin.  The 
sorts  of  Peaches  jmu  have  maj'  be  habitual  bud 
droppers,  or  the  buds  might  have  fallen  when 
they  were  on  the  point  of  opening  through  drj'- 
ness  at  the  root  during  the  winter.  You  have 
not,  however,  furnished  sufficient  information  to 
form  an  opinion  on  these  points,  so  I shall  treat 
your  question  on  the  lines  you  suggest  of  the 
pruning  being  at  fault.  If,  as  you  say,  too  much 
wood  was  left,  the  effect  would  be  that,  owing 
to  its  being  overcrowded,  it  would  not  get  suffi- 
ciently ripened  to  form  fruit-buds,  and  even  if 
they  did  so  the  buds  would  be  so  indifferently 
matured  that  they  would  drop  off'.  It  is  not 
usual  to  prune  Peaches  on  the  same  lines  as 
Plums.  The  latter  fruits  will  grow  on  spurs,  but 
Peaches  produce  very  small  fruit  when  treated 
in  that  way.  I advise  you  to  prune  the  Peach- 
trees  yourself  according  to  the  following  instruc- 
tions : In  the  first  place,  go  over  the  trees  and 
cut  clean  away  back  to  the  old  wood  a good 
many  of  the  weakest  of  last  year’s  growths  that 
are  carrying  no  fruit ; you  ought,  in  fact,  to 
remove  a sufficient  number  of  these  shoots  to 
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provide  space  for  the  strong  young  growths  yon 
sa}'  they  are  now  making  ; these  should  he  nailed 
to  the  wall  6 inches  apart.  After  you  have  tilled 
up  the  space  in  this  way,  all  the  remaining 
growth  made  subsequently  must  be  cut  away. 
The  strongest  of  this  season’s  shoots  will  later 
on  inake  lateral  growth,  which  must  be  removed 
as  fast  as  tnade.  In  thi.s  way  you  will  furnish 
the  wall  with  bearing  wood  for  ne.\t  year,  pro 
\ iding  soil  give  it  the  .space  I have  adx  ised.  If 
you  ( hink  you  u ill  get-  more  fruit  by  la\  iug  in 
the  wood  closer  together  you  will  make  a mis- 
take. l;e.speet  ing  the  beha\  iour  of  the  tree  on 
the  south  east  wall,  1 regret  1 cannot  help  \ on. 
It-  is  one  of  those  eases  which  are  not  easily 
remedied.  1 know  1 tried  for  twenty  years  to 
establish  a V^ine  in  one  end  of  a viimiy,  but  1 
could  not  succeed.  Try  an  Klruge  Nectarine  in 
the  place  of  the  Peach,  and  if  tliat  does  not  sue  ■ 
oecd  cover  the  wall  with  Black  Hamburgh 
\ ines.  It  is  very  certain  the  south-east  aspect 
<loes  not  suit  the  other  tree,  and  it  is  no  use  to 
tight  against  it.  A Fig  would  possilily  do  better 
than  a Peach.  — J.  C.  C. 

o9o.— Fruit  for  profit.  — The  size  of  the 
fruit-farm  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
capital  at  commaml.  Supposing  the  soil  and 
climate  are  suitalile,  the  larger  the  farm  the 
better,  luit  it  need  not  all  he  planted  at  once  ; 


better  work  tentatively.  Start  with,  say, 
4 acre.j  or  5 acres,  an  I keep  adding  to  it 
annually.  Preparing  ths  land  and  planting, 
including  trees,  would  cost  from  £25  to  £30  per 
acre,  if  done  well,  and  it  is  no  use  half  doing 
such  work.  There  is  plenty  of  good  land  to  be 
had  in  the  South  of  England,  and  you  want  to 
get  into  the  sunshine  as  much  as  possible,  always 
provided  the  soil  is  suitable.  Apples  (good). 
Pears,  bush  fruits,  and  Strawberries  are  the 
most  likely  to  yield  a profit.  If  Apples  are 
lanted  on  the  broac-leaved  Paradise  they  will 
egin  to  bear  a marketable  crop  the  third  year. 
Some  fruit  may  be  gathered  the  second  year.  I 
have  trees  only  planted  last  autumn  now  full  of 
blossoms,  but,  of  course,  such  trees  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  bear  fruit.  Assuming  quick 
profits  were  a necessity,  I should  have  1 acre 
of  Apples  on  the  Paradise,  8 feet  apart,  and  fill 
in  between  with  Noble  and  Sir  J.  Paxton 
Strawberries.  Another  acre  plot  might  be 
planted  with  pyramidal  Pears,  free- bearing 
sorts,  such  as  Hessle  and  Williams,  filled  in 
with  Crown  Bob,  Whitesmith,  and  Industry 
Gooseberries.  It  will  be  better  to  work  on 
steadily,  not  break  up  too  much  land  at  once, 
as  then  mistakes,  if  any  are  made,  can  be 
rectified.  Something  might  be  done  with 
oultry  for  a few  years.  They  would  help  to 
B3p  the  land  from  insects,  and  manure  it.  It  is 


a very  large  question,  and  would  occupy  much 
space  to  go  into  it  fully. — E.  H. 

Even  if  suflioient  capital  were  available 

to  cultivate  and  stock  a larger  area,  I think  five 
acres  would  be  enough  to  start  with  for  any  one 
individual,  as  it  is  not  so  much  the  area  of  land 
undertaken  at  first,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is 
.subsc((uently  managed.  A great,  deal  al.so 
depends  on  tlic  .selection  of  the  dill'crcnt  fruits  ; 
those  that  come  in  early  and  late  arc  the  kinds 
that  pay  best.  Supposing  one  acre  is  de\otcd 
lo  Straw  berrie.s,  I would  plant  one  third  of  it 
with  Nolde,  another  third  with  La.xton's  Latest 
of  All,  and  the  remaining  S|)acc  with  James 
\Tilch.  When  this  sort  does  well,  and  j)lanted 
at  thirty  inches  apart,  it  is  sure  to  sell  on 
account  of  the  large  size  of  the  fruit.  One  acre 
may  be  devoted  to  Raspberries,  and  another 
half  acre  t o Whinham's  Industry  Gooseberr}'  for 
picking  chierty  when  green.  The  best  two 
Plums  for  profit  are  Victoria  and  Rivers’  Early, 
which,  with  an  equal  number  of  trees  of  the 
Prolific  Damson,  may  occupy  another  quarter  of 
an  acre.  The  only  Pears  I should  plant  would 
be  Emile  d’Heyst  and  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
Except  the  Damsons,  which  may  be  grown  as 
standards,  I should  prefer  the  others  in  the  form 
of  large  bushes  10  feet  to  12  feet  high.  The 
remaining  space,  or,  say,  2 acres,  should  be 


planted  with  Apples,  also  in  the  form  of  bushes. 
The  best  early  Apples  are  Echlinville  Seedling, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Lord  Suffield.  These  may 
occupy  one  acre.  The  remaining  space  may  be 
planted  with  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  (dessert), 
Blenheim  Orange,  Dumelow’s  Seedling  (Welling- 
ton), Annie  Elizabeth,  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert. 
— J.  C.  C. 

Vine  border  neglected  (“Thankful”). 
— It  is  too  late  to  interfere  with  the  border, 
except  by  removing  the  surface-soil  down  to  the 
roots,  but  not  below,  replacing  it  with  3 inches 
of  half-decayed  turfy  loam,  horse-dung,  wood- 
ashes,  and  finely-ground  bones,  one  quart  of  the 
latter  to  one  wheelbarrowful  of  soil.  After  the 
Grapes  have  passed  through  their  stoning 
process,  and  if  the  Vines  have  plenty  of  healthy 
foliage,  well  soak  the  roots  with  liquid-manure, 
not  too  strong,  once  every  three  weeks,  until 
the  berries  are  half-coloured.  Train  the  shoots 
thinly,  allowing  every  main  leaf  to  have 
sufficient  space  for  development.  Do  not  crop 
too  heavily ; one  bunch  on  a shoot  is  quite  enough  ; 
the  shoots  ought  not  to  be  closer  together  than 
1 foot  on  each  side  of  the  main  rod.  Pinch  the 
point  out  of  each  shoot  two  leaves  beyond  the 
ljunches,  and  all  lateral  growths  pinch  at  one 
leaf.  See  that  the  leaves  are  not  infested  with 
red-spider,  thrips,  or  mealy-bug.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  moist  and  ventilate  freely  when  the 


weather  is  favourable  and  the  thermometerinside 
the  house  is  above  75  degs.,  giving  a little  air  at 
72  (legs. —S;  P. 

Mulching  fruit-trees.  — With  the  pro-  ] 
mise  of  an  exceptionally  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  and 
with  almost  a tropical  sun  day  after  day,  the 
necessity  for  protecting  the  roots  of  fruit-trees 
from  drought  becomes  of  fuessiiig  importance, 
for  it  is  useless  waiting  until  all  the  moisluic 
lias  been  e.Ntracted  from  the  soil.  Fortunately, 
although  the  surfacjc  is  undoubtedly  now  very 
dry,  there  is  a good  reserve  of  moisture  about 
the  roots,  as  the  heavy  downpour  in  March  I 
came  most  opportunely  io  swell  up  the  buds  and  I 
cany  the  trees  safely  through  the  period  of 
blossoming  and  setting  the  fruit.  The  swelling 
of  such  a heavy  crop  as  is  generally  found  on 
all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  this  j'ear  will  tax  them 
to  the  utmost,  especially  if  dry  weather  pre-j 
vails  for  any  length  of  time.  Mulching  may  hal 
done  in  several  ways,  and  does  not  alway^ 
imply  mamiring  as  well.  Doubtless  there  are\^ 
few  better  plans  than  that  of  mulching  wiih  t 
half  rotten  manure,  as  this  answers  a double  j 
purpose.  It  is  not,  however,  always  possible  to  I 
find  material  of  this  kind  for  all  the  trees  that  ^ 
require  it,  and  as  a substitute  any  kind  of  litter  1 
that  will  shade  the  soil  and  prevent  evaporation  / 
may  be  employed.  I find  road-sweepings  a / 
capital  thing  when  put  on  as  dry  as  dust,  for' 
they  check  evaporation  about  as  efi'ectualiy  as 
any  kind  of  covering,  gradually  work  into  the 
soil,  and  do  good  in  many  ways.  Ashes  or  saw- 
dust may  be  utilised,  but  are  better  removed  as 
soon  as  the  necessitj'  for  their  use  has  passed 
awa}-. — J.  G. 


PERNS. 

LITTLE-KNOWN  POLYPODIES. 

The  Fern  illustrated  was  imported  direct  from 
Brazil  in  1882  by  M.  Picot.  It  is  a highly- 
ornamental  plant,  and  all  the  more  valuable  in 
that  it  will  live  for  almost  an  indefinite  period 
in  a drawing-room  or  parlour,  provided  it 
receives  plenty  of  water,  and  that  the  leaves  i 
are  sponged  from  time  to  time,  which  is  necessary  | 
both  for  the  health  and  appeai’ance  of  the  plant, 
ft  is  exceedingly  vigorous  in  growth,  leaves 
numerous,  39  inches  or  more  in  length  and  | 
5 inches  or  6 inches  wide,  standing  obliquely 
erect,  spreading,  very  gracefully  arched,  ,1 
ittenuated  towards  the  base  for  a considerable  * 
distance,  thick,  leathery,  glistening,  as  if 
varnished  on  the  upper  surface,  lightly  un- 
dulated on  the  margin,  of  a dull  glaucescent- 
(jreen  colour  underneath,  very  regularly  fur- 
rowed on  the  upper  surface  with  a prominent 
mid-rib,  which  is  of  a j'ello wish- white  on  the 
upper  surface  and  green  beneath.  As  the  plant 
increases  in  age  it  forms  an  enormous  tuft  6 feet 
or  more  in  diameter.  The  plant  from  which  the 
illustration  was  taken  was  nearly  this  size, 
although  growing  in  a comparatively  small  pot. 

It  is  hardy  enough  to  be  kept  in  a greenhouse. 

It  may  be  propagated  either  from  spores  or  by 
division.  It  may  be  compared  to  such  rare  kinds 
as  P.  musaefolium,  Browni,  Cunninghami,  callai- 
folium,  irioides,  crassifolium,  (fee.  ; but  it  is 
distinct  from  all  these.  There  are,  however, 
two  species  to  which  it  has  some  resemblance — 
namel}^  P.  irioides  and  P.  crassifolium,  but  it 
differs  from  them  in  its  general  aspect,  and 
especially  in  its  much  more  vigorous  growth. 

393.— Window  Perns.— Have  a sheet  of 
perforated  zinc  fitted  an  inch  or  so  from  the 
bottom.  On  this  place  a layer  of  drainage, 
broken  crocks,  or  bricks,  or  charcoal  will  do, 
about  an  inch  in  depth.  The  soil,  which  shoulcl 
be  rough  and  turfy,  should  be  placed  on  the 
bed  of  drainage.  Turfy  loam  one  half,  one 
fourth  leaf-mould,  and  one  fourth  peat,  with 
some  sharp  sand,  and  some  crushed  charcoal  to 
keep  it  open  and  sweet.  Ferns  will  grow  well 
in  this.  There  must  be  a draw-oflf  tap  in  the 
bottom  of  the  case  to  take  away  surplus  water. 

It  will  be  better  to  trust  to  hardy  Ferns  alone,  •*. 
as  being  outside,  anything  tender  would  perish  I 
in  the  winter.  The  following  will  suit  a * 
moderate  sized  case  : Adiantum  pedatum,  plant  I 
in  a shady  corner  of  the  case ; Asplenium  I 
Adiantum -nigrum (Black  Spleenwort),Blechnuin  I 
Spioant,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata  will  do  in  the  I 
centre  of  case  ; Polystichum  angulare  proliferum, 

P.  lonchitis  (Holly  Fern).  The  case  must  be  ' 
shaded  in  bright  weather. — E.  H.  i 


A fine  Polypody  (Polypodium  Picoti). 
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OUTDOOR  PUANTS. 

CLEMATISES. 

Lovers  of  Clematises  must  often,  I feel  sure, 
find  it  difficult  to  knovv  what  to  purchase.  I 
have  known  an  order  sent  to  a nursery  for  half- 
a-dozen  good  varieties  ; they  have  been  sent, 
but  without  any  information  as  to  the  treat- 
ment they  needed.  Spring  and  summer-flower- 
ing varieties  are  occasionally  both  inclmled  in 


Clematis  Lucy  Lemoine.  Engrav  ed  for  Garde  cin'o 
Illustrated  from  a photogiaph. 

the  selection,  the  result  being  that  if  the  spring- 
flowering tj’pes  are  pruned  in  the  same  way  as 
the  later  summer-flowering  kinds  there  is  no 
head  of  bloom  to  greet  the  cultivator  when  he 
looks  for  it.  Not  long  since  I was  called  in  to 
see  a Clematis  that  did  not  bloom  and  to  give  a 
reason  for  its  not  doing  so.  A lady  had  ordered 
a Blue  and  White  Clematis  at  a nursery,  and 
.Tackmani  and  Miss  Bateman  had  been  sent 
her.  She  was  advised  to  prune  back  .Jackmani 
rather  hard  in  the  winter,  and,  thinking  this 
treatment  applied  to  both,  she  did  the  same 
with  Miss  Bateman,  with  the  result  that  it 
never  flowered.  I advised  her  last  autumn  not 
to  touch  the  white  form  with  the  pruning-knife, 
but  to  leave  the  vigorous  shoots  intact.  She  did 
so,  and  in  June  she  was  rewarded  with  a grand 
display  of  white  flowers.  I mention  this  case 
because  it  seems  to  illustrate  the  marked 
difference  that  exists  between  the  patens  or 
spring-flov/ering  and  the  Jackmani  or  summer- 
flowering  sections.  As  there  are  some  charming 
varieties  among  the  patens  section,  some  of 
these  should  be  grown  ; they  do  well  on  warm 
walls,  on  pillars,  or  on  wire  trellises,  but 
owing  to  their  early  flowering  character  the 
blossoms  are  in  danger  from  late  frosts  ; there- 
fore it  is  of  advantage  to  have  some  shelter. 
The  varieties  included  in  this  section  bloom 
from  the  old  wood  of  the  previous  year,  and  not 
fiom  the  new  wood  of  the  current  year,  as  do 
the  varieties  of  the  Jackmani  type.  Nov/, 
this  is  a distinction  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 
because  one  may  cut  down  a plant  of  C.  Jack- 
mani almost  to  the  point  where  it  was  grafted, 
and  still  it  will  put  forth  vigorous  shoots  that 
will  bear  flowers  ; but  if  a patens  variety  be 
cut  away  in  the  same  manner,  no  hope  of 
flowers  the  following  year  need  be  entertained. 
All  that  is  required  is  to  thin  out  any  decaying 
wood,  but  to  leave  the  rest — by  decaying  wood 
I mean  that  which  has  borne  flowers.  A few  of 
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the  best  of  the  spring-flowering  of  patens  sec- 
tion of  Clematises  are  the  following  — viz., 
Edouard  Lesfosse  (flowers  large  and  abundant, 
having  from  six  to  eight  petals,  which  arc  well 
imbricated,  colour,  deeply  shaded  mauve,  with 
darker  centre  and  red  anthers).  Lady  Londes- 
borough  (silver-grey,  with  pale  bars).  Lord 
Londesborough  (deep-mauve,  flowers  large  and 
attractive).  Miss  Bateman  (white,  v/ith  choco- 
late anthers,  flowers  of  fine  form,  and  petals  of 
great  substance,  one  of  the  best  Avhite  Clematises 
grown),  Mrs.  George  .Jackman  (satiny-white, 
with  a creamy  bar — this  variety  will  often 
flower  on  young  wood),  Mrs.  (Juilter  (pure- 
white,  fine  in  form  and  substance),  Mrs.  fS.  C. 
Baker  (delicate  pink,  changing  to  French-white, 
and  furnished  with  claret  bars),  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  (pale-blue)  with  a bar  of  plum-red  on 
each  ]>etal,  a very  distinct  kind).  tVhen  planted 
out-of-doors,  either  against  Avails  or  as  pillar- 
plants,  the  ground  intended  to  receive  them 
should  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched  ; a dressiiTg 
of  good  manure  should  be  well  mixed  wdth  it, 
and  a portion  of  chalky  soil  should  be  added. 

Two  essential  points  in  their  success  arc 
deep  soil  and  thorough  drainage.  The  .shoots 
from  which  flowers  are  expected  should  be  eare- 
fully  nailed  to  the  walls  or  tied  to  pillars,  care 
being  taken,  if  the  buds  are  formed,  not  to  rub 
them  off.  During  spring  and  summer  a good 
mulching  Avith  manure  Avill  be  found  to  be 
advantageous.  The  shoots  made  after  the 
plants  have  done  flowering  should  be  carefully 
nailed  or  tied  in,  so  that  they  may  extend 
and  strengthen  themselves  Avithout  ini'ury. 
Let  us  now  advert  to  the  A'arieties  of  the  Jack- 
mani section,  which  bloom  from  July  until 
October.  I have  already  mentioned  that  the 
sorts  included  under  this  heading  flower  on  the 
young  growth  of  the  current  year.  If  the 
growth  is  too  thick  and  some  thinning  is  re- 
quired, then  the  weak  shoots  should  be  thinned 
out  and  the  strong  ones  retained,  because  it  is 
these  that  give  the  finest  and  most  numerous 
flowers.  The  following  is  a choice  selection  of 
these  autumn-blooming  kinds — viz.,  Alexandra 
(pale  reddish-violet,  free  blooming),  Gipsy 
Queen  (rich,  bright,  dark-velvety-purple,  a very 
attractive  variety).  Guiding  Star  (a  fine  A-ariety 
of  a purplish  hue,  shaded  with  crimson,  and 
with  a band  of  maroon  doAvn  the  centre  of  each 
petal),  .Jackmani  (deep  A-iolet-purple,  floAvers 
produced  in  masses,  one  of  the  best  for  decora- 
tive purposes),  Lilacinafloribunda  (pale  greyish- 
lilac,  deeply  veined,  flowers  large  having  six 
petals,  and  perfect  in  shape,  the  lightest  variety 
in  this  section).  Of  the  florida  type,  one  of  the 
finest  is  Lucy  Lemoine  (see  illustration),  which 
has  large  double  floAvers,  freely  produced.  It  is 
a good  kind  for  walls.  Magnifica  (reddish- 
purple  with  red  bars,  floAvers  very  large,  stout, 
and  well  formed).  Prince  of  Wales  (deep  pucy- 
purple).  Rubella  (velvety  claret-purple,  distinct, 
and  very  free).  Star  of  India  (red- 
dish violet -purple,  with  red  bars, 
distinct  and  efl'ective),  Tunbridg- 
ensis  (deep  bluish  - purple,  free 
blooming),  Velutina  purpurea 
(blackish-mulberry,  distinct),  and 
Victoria  (a  handsome  free-bloom- 
ing variety,  flowers  large,  composed 
of  five  or  si.x  petals,  well  formed, 
and  in  colour  deep  reddish -mauve). 

There  yet  remains  the  lanuginosa 
section,  a useful  one,  in  which 
there  are  some  A'ery  fine  varieties. 

They  are  hardy  in  constitution, 
tolerably  vigorous  in  groAvth,  ami 
they  produce  blossoms  of  very  large 
size,  so  that  liberal  cultivation  is 
for  them  a matter  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. They  will,  indeed,  succeed 
in  any  good,  sound,  well-drained 
garden  soil  which  is  freely  ami 
annually  manured,  but  they  would, 
no  doubt,  prefer  a light,  mellow 
loam  to  any  other,  and  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  A'ery  light  soils,  it 
would  be  best  in  trenching  it  to  mix  Avith  it  some 
good  loam.  The  more  fertile  the  soil  the  less  manur- 
ing will  be  necessary,  but  all  Clematises  arc 
gross  feeders.  The  varieties  of  C.  lanuginosa 
are  well  adapted  for  conservatory  decoration, 
for  planting  against  Avails  and  pillars  of 
verandahs  and  trellises,  and  they  also  make 
very  fine  pyramids.  When  so  employed  they 
should  be  tied  to  stout  stakes,  and  they  should 
be  annually  pruned  down  to  about  3 feet  from 


the  ground,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
lanky  and  bare,  the  tendency  of  the  ncAvgroAvtli 
being  to  develop  itself  v/ith  excessive  vigour  at 
the  extremities.  When  thus  cut  rather  lew,  so 
as  to  secure  a supply  of  foliage  at  or  near  the 
base,  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  much  enhanced. 
Brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  small  C. 
Viticella  section.  Varieties  belonging  to  this 
class  attract  rather  by  the  profusion  of  their 
flowers  than  by  their  individual  size.  These 
plants,  while  it  is  requisite  they  should  bo  fed 
to  the  very  utmost  in  order  to  meet  the  exces- 
sive demand  upon  their  powers,  should  be 
pruned  hard  back  CA'cry  autumn,  unless  a con- 
siderable space  is  intendeil  to  be  covered,  and 
the  young  slioots  should  be  trained  up  to  their 
full  extent  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
until  llower.s  liegin  to  :i]q)ear.  As  all  the 
lateral  growths  develop  tlowi-is,  if  may  be  better 
to  let  them  fall  in  graceful  Avreaths  of  pendent 
spray.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  tlie 
plants  should  hav'e  a rich  soil  and  be  highly 
manured.  D.  K. 


THE  SEA  HOLLIES. 

There  is  a growing  loA'e  for  the  Eryngiums,  or 
Sea  Hollies,  and  Ave  note  Avith  pleasure  their 
increasing  xjopularity,  as  their  beauty  is  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  distinct,  striking  and  unfamiliar. 
They  therefore  impart  A-ariety  to  the  rockery  or 
border,  and  aAvell-groAvn  specimen  in  a xirominent 
position  is  sure  to  gain  attention  by  reason  of 
its  x/icturesque  and  curious  character.  The  Avild 
Sea  Holly  (E.  maritimum)  that  delights  in 
shingly,  sandy  soil  is  Avcll  known,  but  it  is  no 
proper  representative  of  the  beauty  and  striking 
apxiearance  of  the  members  of  this  genus, 
though  interesting  as  a British  plant.  Several 
of  the  Phiropean  species  are  of  noble  and  stately 
habit,  Avhich  fits  them  for  adorning  the  rocl.ery 
or  border,  or  giving  beauty  and  interest  to  the 
Avild  garden.  One  great  point  about  these 
plants  it  that  they  are  very  easily  groAvn,  xire- 
ferring  Avell-exposed,  sunny  xmsitions,  and  light 
soil,  though  they  will  succeed  in  any  ordinary 
staple.  The  majority  may  be  raised  from  seed, 
and  some  are  best  perpetuated  by  division.  In 
several  gardens  this  season  we  have  seen  the 
Erj'ugiums  used  judiciously,  but  in  others  they 
have  been  planted  so  freely  as  to  create  a mono- 
tonous efl'ect.  It  is  not  only  in  a patch  that 
the  beauty  of  these  plants  is  best  brought  out, 
but  as  single  specimens.  The  summit  of  a 
knoll  or  a ledge  in  the  rock  garden  are  the  best 
positions,  bringing  oxit  the  delightful  pictur- 
esqueness of  the  metallic-blue  Thistle  - like 
leafage.  There  are  several  Eryngiums,  and  the 
best  for  the  garden  are  the  followins' — 

Alpine  Sea  Holly  (E.  alpinum). — This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  ranging  in  lieight  from 
18  inches  to  3 feet.  To  obtain,  hoAvever,  x/lants 
of  the  last- mentioned  proportions,  the  xiosition 


must  be  well  suited  to  their  requirements.  1 he 
flowers  individually  are  inconsxiicuous  ; but  in 
the  aggregate  make  a moderate  shoAV  ; the  dense 
heads  are  backed  Avith  lovely  blue  prickly  bracts, 
which  vary  somewhat  in  size  inthedifferentEryn- 
giums.  It  Avill  groAV  in  any  soil,  and  is  a useful 
plant  for  the  border  or  rockery,  being  quite  as 
handsome  as  many  of  the  other  perennials  that 
have  a place  in  our  gardens. 

E.  AMETHYSTiNUM  (see  cut). — This  is,  perhaps, 


Spray  of  Sea  Holly  (Eryngiiim  amethystiinim'. 
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the  most  beautiful  of  all,  flie  flower-heads 
amethyst  coloured,  and  in  a setting  of  toothed 
metallic-blue  bracts.  It  grows  about  the  same 
height  as  the  last-mentioned,  and  will  thrive  in 
ordinary  soil.  The  stems,  when  cut,  may  be 
woikcd  into  choice  decorations  with  the  best 
results. 

Giant  8K.t  Holi.v  (K.  gigauteum). — 'I'his  is 
well-named,  as  it  is  the  largest  of  the  Kryngiums, 
attaining  under  favourable  conditions  a height 
of  I feet.  The  flower-heads  are  blue,  and  the 
sjiiny  bracts  of  large  size.  The  leaves  arc  i 
supported  by  long  stalks,  and  those  that  clas)) 
the  stem  are  piickly  and  deeply  cut.  To  ensure 
full  development  and  a tine  spreading  head,  the 
plant  must  be  grown  in  good  loamy  soil. 

E.  PLANC-M  is  a beautiful  kind,  very  free,  and 
bearing  a wealth  of  comparatively  siiiall  bluish  i 


338.— Pompon  Dahlias  for  show.— 

These  must  be  grown  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  large-flowered  kinds,  except  that,  I 
think,  the  soil  need  not  be  qidte  so  rich.  Put 
out  sturdy  and  well-hardened  plants  from 
cuttings  struck  the  same  sjiring,  at  r>  feet  or 
6 feet  apart,  early  in  .lune.  'I’he  ground  should 
have  been  well  trenched  and  manured  pie- 
viously.  , Stake  them  well,  water  as  required, 

and  if  dry  weather  sets  in  lay  a good  mulch  of 
littery  manure  round  each  jilant.  Keep  the 
tlowering-shoots  thin,  and  the  principal  ones 
tied  out  to  neat  stakes.  When  the  llower-buds 
begin  to  rise,  liquid-manure  should  be  given 
once  a week,  and  a little  sidphate  of  ammonia 
spiinkled  round  the  plants  before  rain  will 
greatly  assist  and  improve  the  inflorescence. 
Protect  the  opening  blossoms  from  rain  by 
means  of  flower  pots  inverted  ov^er  each,  and 
supported  by'  separate  stakes  and  wire. — B.  C.  R. 

Pentstemon  not6S. — The  time  for  plant- 
ing is  now  almost  here.  On  all  favourable 
occasions  leave  them  exposed  night  and  day,  as, 
if  coddled  too  much,  they  will  push  into  flower 
too  soon  for  an  autumn  'display.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  top  and  i-e-strike  them  in  a close 
brisk  heat,  not  keeping  them  a day  longer  in 
such  a temperature  after  they  have  taken  root. 
Plant  them  in  well-worked,  rich  soil.  The 
improvement  wrought  in  the  Pentstemon  of 
late  years  has  been  very  marked— in  fact,  as 
regards  size  and  form,  completely  transformed. 
Anyone  comparing  P.  Hartwegi  with,  say, 
AV.  E.  Gladstone  or  Victor  Hugo,  will  at  once 
recognisv  thegreatprogressthathastakenplace.  I 


herewitli  give  names  of  what  I consider  the  best 
dozen  varieties  : Conspicua,  Eranklin,  Emile 
Paladihe,  Buccleuch  Gem,  Brian  Wynne,  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Victor  Hugo,  Walter  Scott,  Surcouf, 
M.  Bouley,  F.  W.  Moore,  Le  Borda,  &c.,  to 
which  could  be  added  many  more  equally  as 
good.  For  instance,  Andrew  Sinclair,  Argow, 
Charles  Robin,  Gounod,  Henry  Cannell,  Airs. 
Forbes,  Oliver  Payne,  Leviathan,  Tartarin, 
Tenerifl'e,  Victor  Tissot,  and  Matamore  would 
make  another  goo<l  set. — W.  (J. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

GIANT  GOURDS. 

Tue  largest  of  the  Gourds  so  commonly  grown 
on  the  Continent  as  an  article  of  food,  though 


not  so  olten  used  in  England,  are  well  worth 
growing  tor  tlieir  showy'  and  picturesque  aspect. 
They'  flourish  well  and  look  their  best  when 
trained  over  the  roof  of  a shed  or  any  low 
building,  but  it  is  well  to  give  some  kind  of 
stout  support  or  trellis  to  distribute  the  weight, 
and  avoid  danger  of  broken  tiles  or  slate.  The 
Gourd  illustrated  weighed  76  lb.  For  the 
kitchen  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
yielding  for  some  winter  months  the  material 
for  an  excellent  yy/ov-'e.  For  this  purpose  they' 
are  left  to  ripen  until  the  middle  of  October, 
and  are  then  stored  in  a diy'  fruit-room,  where 
they  may’  be  cut  as  required. 


Tomato  culture  (“Anxious”). —if  the 
main  object  be  to  grow  fl'omatoes  in  the  green- 
house, train  them  up  the  rafters,  and  also 
between  them,  say  2 feet  apart,  with  a single 
stem  to  each  plant.  If  a few  Tomatoes  only  are 
required,  and  as  many  flowers  as  possible,  train 
one  Tomato-plant  up  each  rafter,  which  plan 
W'ill  admit  of  plenty  of  light  to  the  plants  below, 
where  such  subjects  as  Fuchsias,  “ Geraniums,” 
Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  and  Petunias  may  suc- 
cessfully be  grown,  with  Ferns  in  the  most  shady 
places.  The  Tomatoes  in  this  manner  will  be 
useful  as  a shade  to  the  plants  below'.  If  the  first 
named  plan  is  adopted,  but  few  flowering  plants 
can  be  grown  underneath  the  Tomatoes,  owing 
to  the  excluded  light.  Ferns  though  would  grow’ 
well,  and  if  the  house  is  built  with  an  idea  of 
making  a profit  out  of  it,  nothing  could  answer 
better  than  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  for  which  there 
is  always  a demand.  A path  down  the  centre  of 
the  house  will  be  quite  sufficient,  more  would  be  a 
waste  of  space.  A brick  retaining  wall  should 
be  built  on  each  side  of  the  3-foot  path  on  which 
to  build  a stage  for  the  plants,  or  make  a bed  if 
the  Tomatoes  are  to  be  planted  out. — S.  P. 


387.— Growing  Lfeeks.— The  Leek  needs 
very  rich  soil,  and  to  do  it  w’ell  the  seed  should  ] 
be  sown  early',  and  thinly.  As  soon  as  the  ! 
plants  are  strong  enough  they  should  be  planted  ' 
in  deep  drills,  made  with  a draw  hoe.  They 
should  be  14  inches  asunder,  and  the  plants 
may  be  a foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The  soil 
ought  to  be  worked  to  the  depth  of  1.5  inches 
or  more,  incori)orating  jilentv  of  faun  yard 
manure.  Pig-manure  is  (lie  best  for  Leek.s. 
The  plants  arc  earthed  uji  w’lien  Ihcv 
ha\e  grown  nearly  to  tlieir  fvdl  size.  Good 
Leeks  should  have  stems  blaiudicd  to  the  lenglh 
of  10  inches,  and  the  thicker  they  arc  the 
better  for  exhibition.  The  seed  ought  to  be 
sown  in  February,  w’eather  permitting. — ' 

J.  D.  E.  r fe  , 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  Leek  requires  1 

a long  season  of  growth,  the  seed  must  be  sown  ■ 
early  if  roots  large  enough  for  show’  purposes  I 
are  to  be  obtained.  The  end  of  January  or  any  ■ 
time  in  February  will  do,  sowing  the  seed  in  a il 
box  of  rich  soil  in  a frame  over  a very  gentle 
hot-bed,  or  in  a greenhouse.  When  huge  ! 
enough,  pot  two  or  three  dozen  of  the  be.st 
plants  singly,  or  else  prick  them  out  into  a bed 
of  good  soil  in  a frame,  or  on  a sheltered  border. 
While  the  plants  are  growing,  prepare  a piece  j 
of  ground  in  an  open  situation  by  trenching  it 
tw’o  or  throe  “ spits  ” deep,  and  working  in  a 
heavy  dressing  of  manure.  By  May,  or  the 
early  part  of  June,  the  Leeks  ought  to  be 
strong,  and  fit  to  go  out.  Take  out  some 
V-shaped  trenches,  6 inches  wide  and  deep, 
allowing  a space  of  2i  feet  or  3 feet  between 
each,  and  in  these  plant  out  the  seedlings  at 
12  inches  to  15  inches  apart.  Lay  an  inch  of 
decayed  manure  along  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
and  keep  the  soil  constantly  moist,  using  liquid- 
manure  of  some  kind  at  each  alternate  watering 
after  the  plants  become  tolerably  strong.  Earth 
up  as  they  grow,  so  as  to  blanch  the  stems 
well.  Leeks  enjoy  a proportion  of  burnt 
earth  about  their  roots,  and  can  scarcely  be 
overdone  with  manure,  solid  and  liquid. — - 
B.  C.  R. 

House  for  Cucumbers  (“Amateur, 
Deron.”). — The  best  kind  of  structure  for 
Cucumbers  is  a span-roof  about  14  feet  wide 
running  east  and  west,  about  8 feet  6 inches  to  ^ 
ridge,  and  the  longer  the  better.  Have  a fixed  - 
roof  w'itli  ventilators  along  the  ridge,  but  in 
Cucumber  growing  nowadays  the  best  results 
are  obtained  without  much  ventilation.  When 
the  house  runs  east  and  west  the  south  side 
will  require  shading  with  a little  size  and 
whitening,  but  the  north  side  is  left  clear  to 
admit  liglit. — E.  H. 

Cucumbers  for  seed  (“  L.  L.”).— These 
must  be  grown  in  a house  or  pit  w’here  the 
ventilation  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
buoyant.  Fertilise  the  female  blossoms  W'hich 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  fruit  when  the  pollen 
is  ripe  and  dry.  A camebs-hair  pencil  will  do 
for  the  removal  of  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to 
the  other.  Gardeners  generally  have  a rough  and 
ready  way  of  their  own.  They  simply  pick  off  a 
male  bloom  when  the  pollen  is  ripe,  remove  the 
corolla,  and  thrust  the  pistil  into  the  centre  of 
the  female  flower  and  leave  it  there.  Fertilise  the 
blossoms  about  1 1 o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  — E.  H. 

Club  root  in  Cucumbers  (“  .Anxious  ”).—Tliis  is  a 
disease  that  lias  liotliered  many  otherwise  "ood  sirowers. 

The  eel-worms  have  not  produced  it.  So  far  as  I know 
there  is  no  cure  hut  the  radical  one  of  stampiiiK  it  out. 
Clear  out  every  thins;,  and  start  again  with  plants  from  a 
fresh  source  and  new'  soil.— E.  If. 

PackingTomatoes  (“Amateur,”  Devon). 

— You  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  advice 
give:.',  in  Mr.  Iggtilden’s  book  on  “The 
Tomato,”  where,  in  reference  to  this  point,  he 
mentions  that:  “The  Guernsey  growers  pack 
their  fruit  in  closely-made,  oval-shaped,  cross- 
handled  baskets,  each  holding  from  eight  to 
twelve  pounds.  These  baskets  cost  rather  less 
than  one  shilling  each,  but  the  bulk  of  them, 
if  duly  returned,  last  for  several  years.  Larger 
weights  of  fruit  in  one  package  do  not  travel 
well,  nor,  if  they  did,  would  they  sell  so 
readily,  buyers  preferring  smaller  lots.  AVhen 
either  this  kind  of  basket  or  flat  boxes  are 
used  (a  pattern  of  the  former  can  be  obtained 
from  any  leading  salesman  or  fruiterer),  they  ) 
should  be  lined  with  fairly  thick  yet  soft  paper  ; i 
or  better  still,  with  the  best  white  ‘ wood  wool,’ 
and  the  fruit  be  then  packed  closely  and  firmly,  i 
the  top  of  the  basket  to  be  well  papered  over 
and  laced  with  string  to  prevent  ‘fingering.’ 


Our  Readers’  Iddu.stratio.vs  : A large  Gourd.  From  a photograph  sent  hy 
-Mr.  II.  Keem.s,  I.cwisham. 


heads  of  floivers,  that  seem  to  have  an  especial 
attraction  for  bee.s.  A clump  standing  out  by 
itself  on  a dry  sunny’  bank  is  delightful,  and  the 
shoots,  when  cut,  are  very’  charming  in  vases. 
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A menioranduni)  bearing  the  name  of  tlie 
eendei’)  also  stating  to  whom  consigned,  and 
the  weight  of  fruit  should  accompany  each 
package,  and  all  ought  to  be  made  sulliciently 
light  to  withstand  rough  handling— a by  no 
means  unfrcquent  occurrence.” 

401.— Tomato  plants.— The  young  plants 
described  are  jirobahly  seedlings  from  a fruit  or 
t wo,  ( he  seed  of  which  was  dro])])cd  and  decayed 
on  I lie  ground,  d'hey  fre<iucntly  spring  np  in 
I his  Avay,  but  witliout  heat  in  the  winter  the  old 
plunt.s  will  tic  dead  to  a certainty.  1 should 
aih  iisc  replanting  the  .seedlings  along  the  front 
of  the  frame,  placing  them  a foot  apart,  and 
using  some  good  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  not  more 
than  a sixth  part  of  decayed  manure.  In  nothing 
but  manure  and  leaf-mould  they  will  make  a far 
too  strong  and  rank  growth.  Train  the  stems, 
one  only  to  each  plant,  to  I'ods  or  wires  fixed 
from  front  to  Ijack  of  the  frame,  about  8 inches 
or  9 inches  from  the  glass.  The  plants  will 
hear  fruit  this  summer. — B.  C.  R. 

The  plants  springing  np  from  the  base 

of  the  old  roots  are  no  doubt  seedlings.  If  the 
Tomatoes  succeeded  in  the  frame  last  year  why 
not  try  them  again  in  the  same  w'ay  '!  If  the 
frame  is  not  suitable,  lift  the  plants  carefully, 
place  them  in  pots  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  roots,  transferring  them  to  larger  pots  as 
required.  On  the  stage  in  th^  greenhouse  will 
be  a suitable  place  for  the  summer  if  they  obtain 
sufficient  light  and  air. — S.  P. 

There  must  be  a mistalie  somewhere.  The  Tomato 

would  hardly  throw  up  new  (jrowth  now  from  old  roots. 
I suppose  seedlings  are  sprinyjing  up  in  the  soil.  These- 
plants  may  either  be  transplanted  in  the  frame  in  fresh 
soil,  or  potted  up  for  the  greenhouse. — E.  H. 

3ni.— Artificial  manure  for  Cucumbers.— 
It  is  best  to  change  the  manure  sometimes.  Ichthemic 
(iuano,  Clay's  Fertiliser,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  soot  for  a 
change  are  all  worth  attention  when  used  in  moderation. — 
E.  Hi 

For  mixing  with  the  soil  there  is  nothing  better 

than  Thomson's  Vine-manure,  adding  a little  soot  also. 
When  the  plants  become  strong  w'ater  them  with  solutions 
ot  sulphate  of  ammonia  (J  oz.  to  the  gallon),  guano,  and 
soot  alternately,  and  give  frequtiut  top-dressings  of  rich 
soil  with  a little  “ Thomson's.” — B.  C.  K. 

- Dissolved  bones,  Thomson's  or  Iniies’  Vine-manure 
are  good  tor  Cunuiiiber  growing.  Sprinkl-j  enough  ol 
either  on  the  surface  to  cover  it,  and  give  a good  soaking 
with  clear  tepid  water.  Repeat  the  dressing  at  intervals 
of  a fui-tiiight,  cr  a little  longer  if  the  plants  make  sufficient 
progress  without  its  aid  fortnightly.— S.  P. 


HOME-GROWN  VERHUH  IMPORTED 
FLOWERS. 

The  importation  of  cut-flower.s  is  liy  no  means 
a ueiw  indu.stry  ; hut  it  has  lately  developed 
largely,  and  the  priee  at  whieh  they  are  .sohl 
makes  it  only  a quest  ion  of  time  how  long  English 
grower.s  can  eoiitinue  to  compete  successfully 
with  their  foreign  rivals.  We  have  discarded  Pines 
as  one  of  the  fruits  English  gardeners  used  to 
excel  in,  not  from  any  inabilitj^  lo  produce 
them,  hut  from  the  fact  that  the  balance  con- 
tinued on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger,  and 
when  any  article  gets  into  the  same  tinancial 
po.sition,  all  the  argument  in  the  world  will  not 
save  tliem  from  the  .same  fate — at  least,  with 
tiiat  large  clan  who  grow  for  profit.  During  the 
first  four  moiith.s  of  the  year  DaH'odils,  Hya- 
cinths, and  the  fiowers  of  other  hulhous-rooleil 
plants  are  sent  over  at  a price  wliich  is  only  a 
ti-actioii  of  wliat  the  hiilhs  would  ciist  whicli 
arc  to  produce  them,  and  it  is  clear  that  tin- 
plan  of  liu^'iiig  imported  bulbs  for  the  sake  ot 
producing  [lowers  for  cutting  must  he  given  up 
as  a hopeless  task.  They  are  now  sent  from 
)ilaces  where  the  climate  enables  them  to  he 
grown  in  open-air  beds,  and  sent  here  just  at 
the  time  we  can  get  them  in  heated  glass  struc- 
tures. Violets,  Roses,  Acacia,  and  a host  of 
other  things  are  equally  cheap,  and  those  ho 
contemplate  flower  growing  for  market  must  be 
)uepared  for  low  prices.  Rot-plants  appear  to 
be  equally  overdone,  and  at  Easter  truckloads 
of  beautifully-grown  Spiraeas — a perfect  mass  of 
feathery  white  bloom — were  being  hawked  from 
door  to  door,  and  sold  at  sixpence  each.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  supply  i.s 
greatly  exceeding  the  demand,  and  the  heavily- 
rented  and  rated  growers  have  all  their  woi  k 
cut  out  to  make  a living.  J.  G.  H. 

Herbaceous  plants  for  sho'w.  — Helenhim 
))uniiliim  (yellow),  Campanula  pyramidalis  (blue). 
Coreopsis  (irandiflora  fyellow),  Dictammus  Fraxinella 
(Burninif  Bu.sh),  Rudbeckia  Newmanni  (yellow  di.se), 
Slatice  lalilolia  (blue  dire),  Gypsophila  paniculata. 
The  above  are  all  good  when  well  grown  in  good-sized 

fiots.  It  is  best  to  grow  more  than  you  really  want  to 
lave  a power  of  selection.— E.  II. 


windows  hay  (J  been  clothed  w'lth  Ivoscs, 
and  when  not  in  full  blossom,  there  has  been  a 
delightful  screen  of  healthy  foliage.  At  the 
base  of  the  plants  a few  tall-growing  Nastur- 
tiums were  planted  last  season,  and  their  .showy 
hlossoms  f'l’om  duly  onwaids  formed  a charming 
piece  of  colour  among  the  loyver  Ro.se  foliage. 
Over  porches,  trellis-work,  and  low  fences,  I 
know  of  no  Rose  more  likely  lo  please.  A 
fourth  fxuuiplc  maybe  gi\em  Three  or  tom- 
plants  were  placeil  liy  the  side  of  a loyv  ni.iling 
running  around  a kitclu'u  area.  I lie  growl  Im 
were  trained  along  similai'  to  l\y  or  other 
creepers,  and  the  etiect  yva.s  superb,  forming  a 
most  pleasing  screen.  It  is  only  during  yvinter, 
when  we  require  all  the  light  possible  to  reach 
sunken  rooms,  that  the  plants  are  leafless. 
This  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise. 
Over  the  porch  of  a church  in  this  neigldiour- 
hood,  W.  A.  R.ic)iardson  and  other  Roses  are 
doing  remarkably  well,  and  form  a splendid 
contrast  in  colour  ; indeed,  no  other  climber 
possesses  a siniilar  shade,  so  that  it  is  almost 
sure  to  be  an  agreeable  change  to  any.  I feel 
that  a word  may  well  be  put  in  favour  of  com- 
bining other  climbers  with  Roses  yvhen  cover- 
ing a porch  or  archway. 

At  Lindfield  I saw  a 
most  pleasing  sight  last 
spring.  Old  - fashioned 
Roses,  Jessamine, 
Honeysuckle,  and  Cle- 
matises in  variety,  were 
beautifully  in  blossom. 
Some  two  months  later 
I came  by  the  same 
house.  Roses  yvere  stUl 
in  bloom,  so,  too,  yvere 
Clematises,  but  there 
yvere  also  good  Passi- 
floras,  Tropaolum  speci- 
osum,  and  Scarlet  Trum- 
pet Honeysuckles,  the 
tyvo  last  forming  a gloyv 
among  the  tangled  mass 
of  foliage.  During  con- 
versation yvith  the  occu- 
pier of  this  pretty  re- 
treat, he  tohl  me  they 
y V e r e absolutely  no 
trouble  ; had  simply  been 
planted  in  good  soil,  and 
received  a rich  mulching 
early  each  spring.  Very 
little  pruning  is  done  ; 
indeed,  such  must  he 
almost  an  impossible 
task,  as  the  yvhole  is  one 
tangled  mass.  When  he 
does  pi  line,  about  each 
fourth  season,  the  knife 
is  used  freely.  The  plants 
are  1 horonghly  syringed 
upon  all  favourable  oc- 
casions early  in  the 
spring.  He  does  not  use 
any  insecticides,  but  soft 
yvateronly.  The  groyvtlis 
are  allowed  to  inter- 
mingle and  support  one 
another  almost  as  if 
growing  in  a hedge.  The 
only  drawback  to  W.  A. 
Richardson  is  its  uncer- 
tain growth.  No  reason 
has  yet  been  assigned 
why  one  plant  should 
grow  vigorously  and 
another  remain  puny  for 
season  after  season.  In 
this  case  try  a second 
plant,  which  will  prob- 
ably succeed  yvell. 

P.  U. 


Our  REAUEiis’  Illi'strations : Rose  “ \V.  A,  Richardson"  on  a poich. 

Engraved  for  Oariienino  Illustrated  from  a pliotograpli  atnt  by  RoseSU.Ildergla.SS 

Mr.  M.artin  J.  Harding,  Le.xden  gardens,  Shrewsbury.  (“  M MacAndreyv  ”1.  ■ — ■ 


too,  William  Allen  Richardson  is  thriving  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way,  and  produces  grand 
clusters  of  its  deep-orange  and  apricot-coloured 
blossoms.  In  the  third  instance  tyvo  plants  are 
placed  against  a simple  porch,  one  on  each  side. 
These  have  grown  so  vigorously  that  after 
covering  the  porch  there  has  been  sufficient 
wood  to  train  along  three  wires  running 
around  and  over  the  adjoining  windows.  For 
the  past  four  seasons  both  porch  and 


Much  of  this  cost  must 
depend  upon  circumstances  : locality,  finish  of 
yvorkmauship,  &c.  The  house  I was  describing  is 
about  50  feet  long,  10  feet  to  12  feet  high,  and 
16  feet  yvide.  It  runs  north  and  south,  and 
is  upon  a sloping  piece  of  ground,  hence  the 
variations  in  height.  An  18-inch  to  3-feet  wall 
forms  the  outsides,  and  from  this  plain  bars  run 
up  to  the  apex.  It  is  span-roofed,  the  bars 
10  inches  apart,  and  take  a 15  inch  width  of 
glass.  Six  lights  are  fixed  at  top,  upon  each 


ROSES. 

ROSE  W.  A RICHARDSON  OVER  A 
HOUSE  PORCH. 

Of  the  many  charming  varieties  that  are  suit- 
able for  tills  purpose,  none  can  surpass  William 
Allen  Richardson.  Miss  ( ilegg,  Aimee  \ ihert , 
Oloire  de  Dijon,  and  (>thers  arc  all  good,  but  I 
should  certainly  give  the  palm  to  W.  A. 
Hichard.son.  I yvill  name  three  eases  yvlurh 
liay  e been  under  my  observation  for  the  )iast 
.si.N  years.  In  one  of  these  this  BrOsc  is  groyy  iiig 
over  the  small  porch  of  a farm-labourer’s  cot- 
tage. Each  summer  it  has  been  a perfect 
picture,  and  during  summer  and  autumn  there 
are  a few  stray  Iloyvers,  quite  as  much  so  as 
upon  the  well-knoyvn  Oloire  de  Dijon.  1 he 
aspect  is  due  cast,  and  looks  out  over  an  open  field, 
so  that  no  shelter  from  east  yvinds  is  provided. 
This  is  excellent  proof  of  the  valuable  hardiness 
of  the  variety.  A second  case  near  me  yydiere 
this  Rose  is  doing  yvell  is  over  a porch  to  an  old 
mansion.  This  is  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
thoroughly  protected  by  large  Portugal  Laurels 
contrast  to  the  first  instance.  Here, 
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side.  Th^e  arc  the  width  of  t wo  bars,  and  rest 
upon  a simple  plate,  partly  sunk,  into  tlie  former. 
The  centre  bar,  as  well  as  the  rest,  goes  clean 
up  to  the  pitch  plate.  I have  no  bottom  ventila- 
tion to  this  bouse,  and  do  not  apj>rove  of  it 
for  Rose.s.  So  much  for  outside  form,  other 
rletails  of  which  any  practical  builder  can  grasp 
at  once,  and  give  a fair  estimate  of  cost.  So 
much  of  my  own  work  was  done  by  oneself,  that 
I really  cannot  give  you  any  good  idea.  Coming 
to  the  inside  of  the  house  there  is  one  strong 
purloin  running  througli  each  side.  This  is  not 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  bars,  but  in  such  a 
position  that  the  necessary  upright  supports 
rest  upon  a low  wall  surrounding  the  centre 
border  I will  mention  later  on.  From  each 
of  the  four  uprights  there  is  a tie  of  iron 
from  the  east  to  the  west  purloin.  From 
these  ties,  running  north  and  south,  I liave 
three  stout  wires,  the  whole  length  of  the 
house.  The  lights  are  opened  by  a cord  fixed  at 
the  bottom  of  a short  iron  bar  fastened  to  the 
lower  portion  of  each  light.  This  cord  runs 
over  a small  pulley  screwed  to  the  plate  upon 
which  each  light  rests  vvdieu  closed.  The  cords 
hang  upon  two  plain  screws  partly  driven  into 
the  bar  most  conveniently  placed.  The  loop  at 
the  end  hangs  upon  the  highest  of  these  when 
the  lights  are  closed,  and  it  is  a simple  matter  to 
pull  the  cord  a little  and  hang  it  over  the  lower- 
screw  when  giving  ventilation.  By  the  wa}-, 
the  cord  goes  over  the  purloin,  and  thirs  affords 
a better  purchase  and  avoids  any  injury  to  Rose 
growth  in  the  centre  borders.  There  are  two 
side  borders  of  3 feet,  a wall  about  eighteen 
inches,  then  a 24  feet  walk  all  round  the  house, 
a second  wall  enclosing  the  centre  border  of 
4 feet  to  5 feet.  This  wall  is  9-inch  work  or  two 
bricks  wide,  one  brick  being  ample  for  the 
others.  On  the  outside  walls  we  have  dwarf 
growing  Teas,  with  an  occasional  climber.  Pot 
plants  stand  upon  the  two  side  borders  and 
upon  the  wide  wall  surrounding  the  centre 
border.  Inside  of  the  latter  and  against  each 
support  to  the  purloins  and  pitch-plate  the 
strongest  climbers  are  placed  and  carried  from 
these  points  over  the  crossties  and  wires,  as 
well  as  along  the  purloin  itself.  The  centre 
border  is  filled  with  other  dwarf  growers. 
Plenty  of  light  reaches  these  from  the  lower- 
half  of  the  roof;  in  addition  to  this,  the  climbers 
not  being  crowded  but  grown  upon  the 
long-rod  system,  we  get  considerable  light  from 
above.  The  heating  is  done  in  connection  w-ith 
other  houses  ; I will  only  state  there  is  simply  a 
4-inch  pipe  running  round  the  w-hole.  This 
forms  a circuit  around  the  path,  being  against 
the  outside  wall  and  about  1 foot  from  the  soil. 
It  is  not  used  so  much  for  heating  purposes  in 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  more  even.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
service  in  avoiding  extremes  of  cold  during 
bright  days  with  the  natural  rise  of  temperature 
from  sun.  We  often  have  very  cold  nights  and 
mornings  in  comparison,  and  then  not  only  do 
the  Roses  experience  a cheek,  but  much  moisture 
hangs  upon  the  foliage  and  flowers  unless  we  can 
keep  the  atmosphere  fairly  dry  during  those 
few  hours.  Steer  clear  of  insect  foes  by  the 
application  of  w-eak  remedies  early  in  the 
season.  In  the  third  column  of  my  previous 
article  read  “ soil  of  a decidedly  stagnant 
character.” — P.  U. 

317.— Rose  Celine  Forestier.— I can 
sympathise  with  “ Althorpe”inthenon-flowering 
propensity  of  his  Celine  Forestier.  I have  three 
plants  and  have  not  had  a bloom  for  some 
years.  I resolved  to  destroy  them  all  last  year, 
but  thinking  that  pendulous  Roses  should  per- 
haps be  trained  in  a drooping  way,  I trained 
down  a bough  or  two  of  both  this  Rose  and 
Marechal  Niel  as  far  as  they  would  go  without 
breaking,  the  result  being  that  the  branches  so 
trained  have  strong  flowering-buds  at  every 
joint,  the  rest  of  the  Celine  being  budless  as 
usual.  As  Celine  is  generally  rather  late  in 
flowering,  I congratulate  myself  on  my  success, 
and  recommend  the  plan  to  “ Althorpe.”  I 
should  add  that  both  plants  are  grown  out-of- 
doors. — E.vst  Yorkshire. 

Roses  under  glass  (“  Gloire.”)— You 
ask  what  to  do  with  your  Rose.  I cannot  tell 
if  you  over-watered  it  or  not.  From  your 
simply  asking  the  question  and  not  giving  any 
idea  of  the  quantity  supplied,  I think  you  must 
have  given  too  strong  remedies  in  the  attempt 
to  keep  clear  of  fly.  This  would  account  for 


tlie  dropping  leaves  and  uhsatisfactory  stale 
generally.  You  w-ere  correct  in  not  expecting 
many  blooms  the  first  year,  and  would  have 
done  wiser  if  the  tw-o  plants  had  been  cut  dow-n 
at  time  of  planting.  Let  them  go  on  at  will 
now,  and  w rite  again  next  autumn  about  the 
pruning.  Those  in  pots  ma,y  be  carefully  looked 
after  as  regards  w-atering  and  cleanliness,  and  I 
would  prune  away  most  of  the  weakest  wood. 
I understand  they  were  only  potted  late  last 
year.  If  so,  they  will  need  no  shift  for  next 
season’s  bloom.  If  you  can  get  good  growth 
upon  j’our  plants  this  summer  you  will  be 
rewarded  with  fine  bloom  early  next  year.  This 
is  not  difficult  ; but,  unfortunately,  you  w-ere  not 
so  correct  in  your  first  treatment  as  in  the 
selection  of  varieties,  which  is  really  excellent. 
— P.  U. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  pots  (“An 
Amateur”). — I believe  your  Rose  failed  more 
from  the  soil  it  was  potted  in  than  any  other 
cause.  From  your  letter  I should  imagine  you 
used  sea-sand,  horse-manure,  turf,  and  leaf- 
mould  in  equal  proportions.  This  would  not  be 
a suitable  compost.  Both  of  the  first  are  quite 
unnecessary  w-hen  good  turf  and  leaf-mould  are 
used.  It  lost  leaf  in  the  first  place  from  being 
repotted  wdiile  in  grow-th  ; nor  could  a plant  of 
the  size  you  mention  have  needed  a shift  at  that 
stage.  Y^ou  state  that  the  next  grow-th  was 
also  a failure.  I do  not  wonder,  for  probablj- 
you  gave  the  plant  liquid-manure  then  in  ad- 
dition to  the  already  over-rich  soil.  The  Gloire 
de  Dijon  you  mention  as  doing  better  from  a 
shoot  introduced  from  the  open  ground  is  a proof 
that  you  did  not  give  the  latter  plant  so  much 
mistaken  aid.  Whatever  you  do  in  the  future 
avoid  over-richness  of  soil.  A fairly  good  loam 
is  quite  enough  for  Roses,  and  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  ascribing  half  of  the  failures  to  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  “it  is  difficult  to  give  the  Rose 
too  rich  a soil,”  an  expression  much  too 
generally  used  in  the  majority  of  Rose  cata- 
logues.— P.  U. 

307. — Rose-trees. — I am  sorry  “Rosy” 
used  the  soft-soap  so  strong.  Tliisis  evidently  the 
evil.  Many  gardening  guides  give  an  excessive 
strength  ; one  leading  authority  has  what  can 
only  be  a misprint,  for  quite  six  times  tliat  used 
by  practical  men  is  given.  1,  M’ill  it  prevent 
flowering  ? Most  decidedly,  as  you  have  killed 
the  first  crop.  2,  Is  soft-soap  bad  for  the  trees  ? 
No ; when  judiciously  tised  it  is  the  best, 
cheapest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  of  all — 
indeed,  it  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  all  good 
insecticides.  3,  Should  I trim  off  all  the 
withered  growth  ? No  ; let  them  break  again 
at  will,  and  only  use  plain  soft  water  to  knock 
off  green-fly  and  maggot.  It  is  best  to  pick  off 
the  latter  by  hand. — P.  U. 

349.— Sowing  Rose-seeds.— If  you  have 
much  seed  the  simplest  way  would  l»e  to  sow 
it  at  once  in  drills  one  inch  deep  in  a bed  of 
fine  soil  in  the  open.  It  would  be  better  still 
if  you  could  place  a frame  and  glass  - light 
over  the  bed,  painting  the  inside  of  the  light 
witli  lime  wash  to  prevent  the  soil  drying  up  so 
often.  You  may  sow  the  seed  in  deep  pans  or 
boxes,  and  place  them  in  a shady  part  of  the 
greenhouse.  A few  of  the  seeds  may  germinate 
at  once,  but  probably  it  w-ill  be  next  spring 
befoi’e  they  all  make  an  appearance  above 
ground. — J.  C.  C. 

371. — Roses. — Cut  all  of  the  plants  down 
hard  except  the  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins. 
As  this  carries  a shoot  of  9 feet  you  should  have 
a good  crop  this  spring.  Bend  the  shoot  over, 
or  else  fix  it  in  some  horizontal  direction.  Do 
not  prune  it  in  any  way  at  present.  A little 
dressing  of  Standen’s  Manure,  or  a little  pure 
coal  soot,  both  of  them  being  slightly  covered 
with  soil,  will  be  good  manures  of  an  inoffensive 
character. — P.  U. 


187.— Gold  and  Silver  Carp.— In  advis- 
ing “S.  C.  M.,”  surely  “ W.  B.”  makes  a mis- 
take when  he  says  that  a 15-inch  bowl  will  only 
take  four  fish  ? In  a 16-inch  one  I have  had 
eight  for  nearly  two  years,  and  I do  not  think 
you  will  find  anywhere  more  healthy  specimens. 
Again,  ten  plants  of  Valisneria  spiralis,  well 
established,  in  my  opinion  would  be  far  too 
many ; half  that  number  would  suffice.  Of 
course,  the  Valisneria,  snails,  and  shingle  are 


very  nice;  but  I think  in  a drawing-room  water 
alone  is  the  beat.  To  change  the  water  in  the 
former  case  would  make  more  mess,  and  it  cer- 
tainly at  times  would  require  a change.  Ants’ 
eggs  for  food,  and  with  fresh  water  at  least  twice 
a week,  I am  certain  that  eight  fish  in  a IC-inch 
bowl  will  thrive  well.— Metropolis. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  plants  may  safely  be  stood  out-of-doors 
now,  provided  some  temporary  protection  is 
aft'orded  in  the  case  of  cold  nights  coming  on 
suddenly.  At  the  foot  of  a south  wall  con- 
siderably reduces  the  necessity  for  protection. 
This  position  alone  will  render  the  jilants  secure 
from  at  least  4 degs.  of  frost.  It  often  happens 
that  frame  room  at  this  period  of  tlie  year  is  not 
plentiful.  Tlie  plants  are  far  better  outside 
than  being  crowded  together  inside  too  much. 
Under  the  latter  condition  they  are  sure  to  be 
drawn  up  weakly,  not  only  rendering  them  less 
likely  to  produce  satisfactory  blooms  later  on, 
but  increasing  the  height  also,  which  to  the 
amateur  is  a serious  consideration,  even  at  the 
present  lime,  when  the  plants  do  not  grow 
nearly  as  tall  as  was  the  case  a few  years  since 
before  the  raisers  turned  their  attention  so  much 
to  the  habit  of  growth  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  flowers.  I need  hardly  say  that  to  allow 
the  points  of  the  shoots  to  get  frozen  means  a 
serious  check  to  growth  and  from  which  it  takes 
a long  time  to  recover.  Strong  east  winds  often 
seriously  injure  the  plants,  large  numbers  of 
leaves  being  broken  by  such  gales  as  freijuentlj' 
occur  at  that  time  of  the  year,  as  the  leaves  at 
that  stage  are  so  succulent,  they  snap  off’ 
readily  ; therefore  every  means  should  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  chances  of  this  to  a minumum. 
Stand  the  plants  on  boards  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  worms,  allowing  sufficient  space  between  the 
plants  that  they  do  not  become  drawn  up  weakly. 
Pompons  and  single-flowered  varieties  grown  to 
produce  a quantity  of  blooms  will  now  recpiire  a 
shift  into  larger  pots  ; the  bulk  of  the  plants  at 
the  present  time  occupy  those  3 inches  in 
diameter.  From  this  size  to  44  inches  is  suffi- 
cient for  these  sections,  it  not  being  intended 
ultimately  to  flower  them  in  more  than  8-inch, 
or  at  the  most,  9-inch  pots.  A compost  of 
three  parts  loam  to  one  of  half-decayed  horse- 
manure,  silver-sand  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
whole  porous,  and  2 lb.  of  Innes’,  or  1 lb.  of 
Thomson’s  Vine-manure,  to  every  bushel  should 
be  given  them.  The  plants  are  now  about 
1 foot  high,  growing  with  one  stem  only  ; this 
will  be  eontinued  until  the  first  natural  break 
takes  place,  when  four  of  the  most  promising 
growths  will  be  selected  for  future  progress,  all 
others  being  promptly  removed.  Continue  to 
watch  closely  for  insect  pests,  such  as  green  and 
black-fly,  thrips,  and  mildew,  and  check  fortli- 
with  their  progress  by  the  prompt  application 
of  the  usual  simple  but  effective  remedies  of 
Tobacco-powder  for  the  first  two.  Tobacco-juice 
for  the  thrips,  and  sulphur  for  the  latter. 

E.  M. 


Outdoor  Chrysanthemums  (“Owen 
Moigne  ”). — Probably  last  winter’s  frost  killed 
the  roots,  especially  if  they  received  no  protection 
in  the  shape  of  a mulching  with  half  decayed 
stable-manure  or  coal-ashes.  Some  sorts  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  more  tender  than  others, 
hence  some  throwing  up  suckers  and  others  not. 
All  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  examine  tlie 
roots  to  see  if  they  are  alive.  Slugs  may  be 
eating  the  tender  shoots.  If  this  is  so,  sprinkle 
soot  about  them  and  await  results. — E.  Jil. 


Solomon’s  Seal  in  pots.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  handsome  of  common  border  plants 
when  placed  in  a pot.  Its  habit  of  growth  is 
very  graceful,  and  the  tint  of  foliage  pleasing,  so 
that  it  is  of  value  when  set  into  a vase.  It 
is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  if  good,  strong 
crowns  arelifted  from  the  open  ground  in  winter, 
placed  in  pots  of  medium  size,  set  in  a cool- 
house  or  pit,  and  allowed  to  come  on  gradually, 
they  make  beautiful  decorative  plants  at  this 
time  of  year.  After  flowering  they  can  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  again.— J.  G., 
Hants, 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

ANTHURIUM  SOHERZERIANUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  popular  of  the  An- 
thuriums,  and  has  several  varieties,  one  named 
A\’ardi  being  very  rieh  in  colour,  tlie  spathe 
self  crimson,  and  Rothscliildianum  (sec  cut)  is 
freckled  with  (’riintion  on  a whitish  ground,  tlio 
eolonring  varying  in  indix  hlual  speeimens. 

I'herc  is  often  a mistake  made  in  the  time  at 
which  this  Anthurium  and  its  \aiieties  arc 
pottcd,  the  operation  frei(uently  l)eing  carried 
out  in  spring,  when,  if  the  treatment  in  the 
matter  of  heat  is  right,  the  plants  have  linished 


Spvfche  of  Anthurium  Rothschildianum. 


their  growth.  The  temperature  which  answers 
best,  and  in  which  the  finest  and  strongest 
growth  is  obtainable,  is  intermediate.  About 
50  degs.  in  the  night  all  through  the  autumn  and 
winter,  at  which  season  this  Anthurium 
naturally  wants  to  make  its  growth,  is  quite 
enough.  The  plants  will  shortly  begin  to  grow', 
previous  to  which  they  should  be  potted,  as  if 
this  is  not  done  every  year  there  is  danger  of 
the  soil  getting  sour  to  an  extent  that  will  cause 
the  roots  to  decay.  All  the  old  material 
should  be  shaken  away,  and  if  it  is  much 
decomposed  the  roots  should  be  washed 
clean.  This  can  be  done  effectually  by 
laying  the  plants  down  and  syringing  the 
roots  freely.  The  soil  should  consist  of  good 
Orchid-peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum  in  about 
equal  proportions,  with  a liberal  addition  of 
charcoal  or  pot-sherds  broken  fine  and  some 
sand.  In  loose  material  of  this  description  the 
plant  will  root  much  more  freely  than  in  soil  of 
a heavier  character,  which  is  quite  unsuitable 
for  it.  It  is  a surface  rooter,  consequently  the 
pots  should  have  a much  greater  depth  of  drain- 
age in  them  than  for  things  of  an  ordinary 
nature.  Press  the  material  moderately  firm  in 
the  pots,  working  it  in  amongst  the  roots  with- 
out breaking  them,  as  on  their  retention  in  an 
unmutilated  state  depends  the  plants  gaining 
increased  strength,  as  they  should  continue  to 
do  until  the  specimens  are  eight  or  ten  years 
old.  Water  freely  as  soon  as  the  potting  is 
completed,  and  stand  the  plants  up  to  the  glass 
in  a house  or  pit,  where  a temperature  such  as 
already  named  is  kept  up.  Do  not  shade  during 
the  autumn  more  than  is  found  necessary  to 
keep  the  leaves  from  being  scorched.  T. 


355.  — Propagating  Gloxinias  by- 
leaves. — Cut  fully  matured  leaves  offthe  plants 
with  half  an  inch  of  stem  attached.  Make  an 
incision  or  two  in  the  stalk,  and  a similar  one  in 


the  midrib,  for  an  inch  or  so  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  stalk.  Dibble  tlie  leaves  in  a pan  of 
sandy  soil,  making  them  fast  by  the  aid  of  the 
stalk.  (live  a gentle  w'atering  to  settle  the  sod 
about  the  leaves  firmly,  place  the  pan  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  shade  them  from  bright  sun 
until  new  growth  is  apparent,  when  tiiey  should 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  light.  When  the 
leaves  arc  well  Biqxplied  with  roots,  and  new' 
growtii  sjxriiigs  from  tlie  base  of  the  leal,  transfer 
the  plants  to  3 inch  pots,  keeping  them  in  a 
moist  heat  until  the  season's  growt  h is  complete, 
when  they  should  be  treated  like  ordinary 
plants.  They  should  flower  the  following  year. 
The  Artillery-plant  is  readily  increased  by  in- 
serting cuttings,  '1  inches  long,  thickly  in  pots  or 
pans  in  sandy  soil,  placing  them  in  a gentle, 
moist  heat,  and  shading  them  from  bright  sun. 
This  is  one  of  the  easiest  possible  plants  to 
increase. — S.  P. 


CAMELLIAS  CASTING  THEIR  BUDS. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  Camellias  to 
cast  a considerable  portion  of  their  buds  during 
the  winter  months.  The  bud  that  remains  on 
the  plant  until  the  end  of  January  is  practically 
safe,  and  seldom  fails  to  expand.  It  is  in  the 
dark  months  of  December  and  .lanuary  that 
bud-dropping  is  most  likely  to  cause  annoyance. 
Bud-dropping  in  Camellias  may  be  traced  to 
various  causes.  A weakness  of  constitution 
induced  by  deficient  root-action  is  the  most 
prolific  source  of  bud-casting.  Curiously  enough, 
weakly  specimens  frequently  set  a quantity  of 
buds,  and  if  all  of  them  are  allowed  to  remain, 
the  probabilities  are  that  nearly  or  quite  all 
will  fail  during  the  dull  months.  Better  far  to 
thin  the  buds  as  soon  as  they  are  set,  leaving 
just  as  many  as  the  plants  can  deal  with,  than 
lose  them  all  later  on.  The  eye  of  the  grower 
will  be  able  to  judge  within  a little  the  number 
of  blooms  that  a plant  is  capable  of  bringing  to 
perfection.  If  the  collection  were  gone  over  in 
this  way  early  in  the  autumn,  not  only  would 
bud-dropping  be  in  a great  measure  lessened, 
but  the  individual  blooms  would  come  finer. 
From  November  till  the  end  of  January  it  is  not 
safe  to  maintain  a higher  night  temperature 
than  45  degs.,  with  a rise  of  5 clegs,  in  the  da}’- 
time.  Especially  during  periods  of  hard  frost, 
with  little  or  no  sunshine,  must  artificial  heat 
be  carefully  applied.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  gets  very  dry  many  of  the  buds  will 
certainly  fall.  I have  seen  them  lie  on  the  soil 
as  thick  as  hail  merely  through  the  house  being 
somewhat  overheated  on  frosty  nights.  Far 
better 

Let  the  tempebatere  drop  w'ithin  several 
degrees  of  freezing-point  in  a time  of  hard  pro- 
tracted frost,  than  run  the  risk  of  seriously  dimin- 
ishing the  crop  of  bloom.  Camellias  are  naturally 
so  hardy  that  one  need  never  fear  the  thermo- 
meter marking  freezing-point  towards  the  morn- 
ing. Naturally,  when  other  things  of  more 
tender  character  are  grown  with  them,  such  a 
low  temperature  would  not  do,  but  Camellias 
should  never  be  wintered  w'ith  plants  that  de- 
mand much  warmth.  Camellias  w'ill  remain  for 
years  in  good  condition,  retaining  their  foliage 
and  blooming  with  regularit3'  and  freedom 
without  change.  When,  however,  they  come 
into  such  a root-bound  state,  they  recpiire, 
even  during  the  winter  season,  a considerable 
amount  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  The  mass  of 
roots  gradually  pushes  up  the  soil  until  there  is 
very  much  less  space  between  it  and  the  rim  of 
the  pot  than  when  (he  plant  was  put  into  it. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  ball  of  soil  is  apt 
to  be  deficient  in  moisture,  and  the  buds  are 
thus  imperfectly  nourished.  The  ill  effects  of 
this  will  generally  not  be  apparent  until  the 
pipes  have  been  made  hot  to  keep  out  frost, 
and  then  strong  specimens,  to  all  appearance 
in  the  finest  condition,  will  cast  their  buds 
wholesale.  The  better  budded  a plant,  the 
worse  will  its  case  be  under  such  circumstances. 
Plants  with  heads  disproportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  pots  should  every  now  and  then  get  an 
extra  allowance  of  water.  Not  infrequently 
The  source  of  in.iury  might  be  traced  further 
back  to  that  period  when  the  plants  are  taking 
their  annual  outing  in  the  open  air.  Rainy 
weather  is  apt  to  be  deceptive  as  regards  the 
amount  of  moisture  plants  in  pots  get.  For  days 
together  rain  may  fall  that  will  keep  the  foliage 
and  surface-soil  quite  wet,  and  yet  not  be  heavy 


enough  to  jteuetlate  ( he  ilen.se  foliage  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  compost.  If 
this  occurs,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  September 
when  the  buds  are  swelled  up,  they  will  be  sure  to 
sustain  a check,  which  often  will  not  be  perceived 
until  winter  is  far  advanced.  With  plants  in  pots 
of  considerable  dimensions,  it  is  well  to  tap  them 
smartly  with  the  knuckles  now  and  then.  If  they 
give  out  the  slightest  ringing  sound,  t hey  must 
at  once  be  thoroughly  soaked,  even  tboiigb  the 
surface-soil  be  (juite  wet.  tVhen  bud-dro))ping  is 
causexl  through  defective  root -action,  this  must 
in  some  waj'  oe  restored.  Fresh  drainage  and  a 
clean  pot  will  frequently  <lo  all  that  is  necessaiy, 
but  if  the  soil  looks  close  and  the  roots  are  much 
discoloured  something  more  than  this  will  have 
to  be  done.  ^^Tlen  the  compost  consists  mainly 
of  peat  it  is  not  often  that  it  gets  close  ; but  if 
loam  is  the  principal  ingredient  a too  liberal  use 
of  the  water-can  will  soon  bring  it  into  a sour 
condition.  If  this  be  the  case  as  much  of  the 
old  soil  as  possible  must  be  removed,  the  plant 
replaced  in  a clean  pot  of  the  same  size, 
employing  fine  sandy  peat  in  place  of  the  material 
that  was  taken  awaj'. 


BUTTERWORTS  (PINGUICULAS). 

The  Butterworts  comprise  an  interesting  cla.ss 
of  plants,  pretty  when  planted  in  a boggy  spot 
in  the  garden— that  is,  the  hardy  kinds.  If  there 
is  no  suitable  spot  for  them,  however,  grow 
them  as  follows  : Fill  the  bottom  of  a deep  seed- 
pan  with  peat,  and  then  fill  the  upper  half 
with  living  Sphagnum  Moss.  Make  the  Moss 


Italian  Butterwort  (Pinguicula  hirtiflora;. 


into  a rounded  cone  1 inch  or  2 inches  above 
the  rim  of  the  pan  in  the  centre,  and  level  with 
the  rim  all  round  the  sides.  Press  the  Moss  in 
quite  firmly  and  surface  the  top  with  the  fresh, 
green  tips  of  the  Moss  only.  Water  tho- 
roughly and  then  put  in  the  plants.  Water 
again  thoroughly  to  settle  them  in  their  places, 
and  then  place  the  base  of  the  pan  in  a shallow 
saucer  or  plate  full  of  water,  and  always  keep 
it  full.  An  overhead  shower  bath  twice  a-week 
will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  this,  and  after  keep- 
ing the  pans  thus  filled  in  a cold,  closed  frame 
for  a day  or  two,  until  the  little  plants  feel  their 
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w.iy,  place  them  ou  a shelf  in  a cool-house  as 
near  the  glass  as  you  can  get  them,  and  in  the 
full  sunshine,  and  then  they  are  sure  to  prosper, 
often  better  than  in  any  other  way.  Tliere  are 
several  kinds,  all  of  which  are  of  dwarf 
growth  and  bear  a resemblance  to  each  other. 
• Ml  except  P.  hirtiflora  (figured  on  p.  1.1.3),  and 
P.  vallisueriu'folia  are  natives.  P.  grandi- 
ilora  (Irish  Kutterirort)  is  the  finest  of  all.  Its 
flowers  are  large  and  uniformly  of  a decided 
blue-purple,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  broad 
and  spreading,  lie  flat  upon  the  rock  or  soil.  It 
prefers,  when  grown  in  the  open  air,  the  shady 
side  of  a moist,  mossy  rock  where  the  face  is 
steep  and  the  narrow  chinks  are  filled  with  rich 
loam.  If  planted  in  earth  alone,  w here  tlie 
drainage  is  imperfect,  it  usually  perishes  in 
winter.  The  blossoms  are  borne  four  or  five 
from  one  crown,  thccrowus  being  usually  solitary 
— a natural  result  of  their  dense,  widc-spre..ding 
leaves.  P.  alpina  difl'ers  from  all  the  other 
species  in  having  white  flowers,  with  more  or 
less  lemon-yellow  stains  on  the  lip,  and  some- 
times tinted  w'ith  pale-pink.  It  roots  firmly, 
by  means  of  strong  woody  fibres,  in  peaty  soil 
mingled  with  shale  or  rough  gravel,  in  shady, 
iiumid  positions,  such  as  are  afi’orded  by  higli 
rockwork  with  a north  aspect,  or  the  shelter  of 
a nortli  wall.  P.  vulgaris  is  too  well  known  to 
recpiire  description.  It  grows  freely  in  any 
sunny  position  in  rich  moist  peat  or  peaty  loam. 
A small  form,  with  leaves  almost  exactly 
resembling  those  of  P.  alpina,  both  in  form  and 
colour,  occurs  in  alpine  bogs  in  the  north  of 
England.  P.  lusitanica,  found  on  the  W'est  coast 
of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  is  smaller  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  and  has  pale-yellowish  flowers. 
It  grows  in  peaty  bogs  exposed  to  the  sun. 

P.  iiiRTiFLOR.i.  — This  is  a dainty  little 
species  from  Ital3’.  The  typical  plant  has  deli- 
cate lilac-tinted  blossoms,  with  a yellowish- 
white  centre  or  eye_,  the  margins  of  which  have 
a hairy  fringe.  There  is  also  a variety  W'hich 
bears  larger  pure-wdiite  flow'ers,  but  it  is,  in  all 
other  respects,  the  same.  This  kind  should 
always,  if  possible,  be  grown  in  pans,  as  first 
)-ecommended  in  this  article,  and  the  pans  can 
be  placed  in  a cool  greenhouse,  airy  porch,  or  in 
a sunny  windows 

P.  v.vLLisNERi.'EFOLi.v. — This  beautiful  species 
from  the  mountains  of  Spain  difl’ers  from  others 
of  the  genus  in  its  clustered  habit  of  growth, 
six,  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  crowns  being 
so.metiines  densely  massed  together  in  one 
clump.  Its  leaves  are  of  a pale  yellowish- 
green,  sometimes  very  thin  in  texture  and 
almost  f>ellucid,  linear,  produced  erect  in  dense 
tufts,  and  undulated  at  the  margins.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  season  they  become  much 
elongated,  not  unfrequently  measuring  4 inches 
or  5 inches,  and  occasionally  even  6 inches  or 
7 inches  long.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a 
soft-purple  or  lilac-purple,  with  conspicuous 
white  or  pale  centres.  When  grown  out-of- 
doors  dripping  fissures  and  ledges  of  calcareous 
rocks  (frequently  in  tufa)  suit  it  perfectly.  It 
requires  very  free  drainage,  continuous  mois- 
ture, and  a very  humid  atmosphere. 

P.  c.xuD.iT.x  requires  a house.  It  is  a native 
of  Mexico,  where  it  grows  in  damp,  shady 
places.  Mr.  Linden,  the  famous  collector, 
found  it  on  the  peak  of  Orizaba  at  9,500  feet 
elevation.  In  shape  the  flowers  bear  so  striking 
a resemblance  to  those  of  'V^iola  oornuta  and 
some  other  species  that  one  might  at  first 
sight  take  it  to  be  a Violet,  especially  as  some 
of  the  South  American  Violets  have  their  leav'es 
in  rosettes  like  the  Butterworts  and  Houseleeks. 
The  leaves  when  fresh  glisten  like  those  of  the 
Ice-plant.  It  grows  b^est,  as  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  in  an  tinheated  house  adjoin- 
ing the  Orchid-house.  It  wants  light  soil  and 
a layer  of  liv’e  Sphagnum  Moss  on  the  .surface. 


Ventilating  a greenhouse  (“  E.  W. 

Boreham  ■’). — With  an  unheated  greenhouse  it 
is  not  .so  much  a que.stion  of  keeping  heat  in  the 
house  as  providing  an  equable  temperature  and 
free  from  direct  draught.  The  best  course  to 
follow  in  the  ventilation  of  any  glass  structure 
is  to  fir.st  open  the  ventilators  at  the  highest 
point  in  the  house,  to  allow  the  impure  air  to 
escape,  and  to  admit  fresh.  When  the  ventila- 
tors are  opened  to  their  full  extent  at  the  top, 
and  do  not  admit  sufficient  air  to  all  parts  of 
the  house  to  keep  the  temperature  down  to  its 
required  height,  open  the  front  ventilators.  There 


are  time.s  also  wlien  the  contrary  to  the  practice 
named  has  to  be  adopted.  Eor  instance,  if  the 
house  is  so  situated  that  when  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing from  the  cast  and  the  ventilators  at  the  top 
are  on  that  side  of  the  house,  by  opening  them 
would  cause  a direct  draught  to  the  plants  or 
other  occupants  of  the  greenhouse.  Then  the 
front  ventilators  should  be  opened  wider  than 
usual,  those  at  tlie  top  being  opened  about  an 
im-h  or  so,  just  wide  enough  to  allow  of  escape 
for  tJic  \ itiated  air.  That  coming  in  through 
the  front  ventilators  acts  as  a puiifier. — 8.  I‘. 


SWEET  TEAS  IN  APRIL. 

Su  KET  Pe.vs  are  favourite  flowers  during  the 
ordinary  season  from  June  onwards,  but  when 
tliey  can  be  had  in  bloom  during  the  month  of 
April  they  arc  especially  prized.  The  time  to 
sow  the  seed  is  during  the  month  of  August, 
five  in  one  4-inch  pot,  in  a compost  of  two  parts 
well  decayed  loam  to  one  part  of  half-rotted 
horse-manure.  . Stand  the  pots  in  a cold  frame, 
shading  them  from  bright  sun  to  assist  germi- 
nation by  keeping  the  soil  moist  without  having 
recourse  to  watering  it  so  often  as  would  be  the 
ease  if  the  pots  were  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
plants  should  be  grown  as  sturdily  as  possible 
by  exposing  them  fully  to  the  air  directly  they 
appear  above  the  soil.  When  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots  transfer  the  plants  to  others  8 inches 
in  diameter,  increasing  the  quantity  of  loam  one 
part,  and  adding  a small  quantity  of  dissolved 
or  ground  bones  to  the  compost.  Directly  it  is 
needed  give  some  support  to  the  plants— small 
twiggy  sticks  answer  well,  the  plants  cling  to 
them  readily  for  a start  ; stronger  a)ul  stouter 
ones  must  be  added  as  growth  proceeds.  Under 
ordinary  good  treatment  a height  of  5 feet  will 
be  reached.  Stand  the  plants  on  a bed  of  coal- 
ashes  in  an  open  situation,  where  they  may 
remain  until  there  is  danger  of  frost  injuring 
them.  A light  airy  position  in  a cool- house  is 
best  for  them  during  the  winter.  A little  more 
heat  may  be  given  from  the  end  of  February  and 
during  the  month  of  March,  simply  with  a view 
of  hastening  on  the  blooms.  S.  P. 


PROPAGATING  DAHLIAS. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  have  one  or  more 
varieties  of  Dahlias  which  so  pleased  thein  last 
Slimmer  that  an  additional  stock  would  be 
welcomed.  There  is  more  than  one  method  of 
securing  this  end,  and  one  should  first  decide 
about  how  many  plants  one  would  prefer.  So 
that  this  note  may  be  of  general  use  I propose 
to  touch  as  briefly  as  possible  upon  the  best 
methods.  I will  start  with  that  coming  into 
operation  first — viz. , 

Pp.oPAG.-iTiO-'-r  iTiOM  cuTTi.xiiS.  This  is  most 
suitable  where  more  than  two  or  tliree  plants 
are  wanted  from  a fair  sized  tuber  of  last  season. 
About  the  middle  or  end  of  February  place  the 
tubers  into  a fairly  strong  bottom-heat.  Half 
covered  with  soil  in  a box  or  pot  will  be  ample, 
and  much  better  than  when  completely  covered. 
Keep  the  surface  fairly  moist  so  as  to 
encourage  the  eyes  to  push.  When  the 
growths  are  some  three  inches  long,  cut  them  off 
with  a slight  heel  of  the  tuber  attached. 
Insert  the  cuttings  into  small  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
plunge  into  a heat  of  70  degs.  or  80  degs.,  and 
keep  them  fairly  close  until  rooted.  Gradually 
inured  to  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature, 
potted  on  into -18  size  pots  of  rich  soil,  and  removed 
to  a frost  proof  frame  by  the  end  of  April,  and 
planted  out  late  in  June,  these  “ green  ” plants, 
as  they  are  styled,  will  bloom  well  the  first 
summer.  Large  numbers  can  be  got  in  this 
way,  and  the  tubers  still  be  fairly  useful  if 
treated  to  the  same  care  as  the  yoiing  plants 
after  a sufticient  number  have  been  obtained. 
Propagation  by  cuttings  during  July  and  August, 
taken  from  the  base  of  the  plants  while  in  the 
open  ground  and  placed  in  a warm,  close  atmos- 
phere, will  make  grand  “pot-roots  "’for  the 
next  season’s  planting  out.  The  singles,  doubles, 
and  Cactus  varieties  are  all  easily  propagated  in 
this  way. 

Division  of  root  or  tubers. — When  two  or 
three  only  are  needed  do  not  start  the  tubers 
until  Marcli  or  April.  A heat  of  50  degs.  to 
60  degs.  is  quite  enough.  When  growth  com- 
mences sufficiently  for  you  to  see  where  the 
eyes  are  breaking,  carefully  part  the  crown  of 
the  tuberous  mass  into  the  required  number. 


In  Ibis  rase  I advise  laying  tlie  tubers  in  heat, 
keeping  them  moist  until  divided,  and  tlien 
potting  before  placing  into  a warm  frame  for  a 
short  time  previous  to  hardening  them  ready  for 
their  permanent  quarters.  Dahlia-tubers  will 
emit  a (juantity  of  roots  for  a time,  and  yet  not 
produce  an  eye,  when  separated  from  the  bulk. 
'The  growths  are  develojied  at  the  crown,  formed 
by  a bunch  of  tlieir  I’otato-likc  roots,  .so  tliat  it 
is  much  best  to  .sec  where  they  arc  lieforc 
dividing.  I like  to  get  the  old  tubers  started 
in  pots,  and  about  4 inches  of  growth  on  them 
licfore  planting  out.  An  unheated  pit  or  frame 
will  give  them  a start  if  potted  towards  the  end 
of  April,  and  will  protect  from  late  spring  frosts 
at  the  same  time.  X>. 


CALLAS  IN  .SMALL  PO'LS. 

Tun  Ualla  lethiopica  is  such  a strong-rooting 
and  gross-feeding  plant  that  it  soon  fills  even  a 
large  pot  with  roots,  but  I question  if  it  is  good 
policy  to  keep  potting  on,  as  I believe  that 
quite  as  fine  blooms,  and  as  numerous,  can  be 
grown  on  plants  in  5-inch  pots  as  in  those  quite 
twice  as  much  in  diameter.  I have  this  year 
confined  nearly  all  my  plants  to  5-inch  pots, 
and  certainly  never  had  a greater  number  of,  or 
finer  blooms.  The  whole  thing  depends  for  its 
success  on  feeding  the  plants  well  with  liquid- 
manure,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  so  large  a plant 
as  a full-grown  Calla  cannot  find  sustenance 
from  the  soil  held  in  a 5-inch  pot ; but  it  is  quite 
an  easy  matter  to  supply  the  needful  food  in 
liquid  form,  and  mine  have  had  liquid-manure 
three  times  a week  from  the  time  they  were 
taken  under  glass  in  September  until  now. 
Nearly  all  the  plants  have  yielded  one  or  two 
flowers  each,  and  the  majority  are  throwing  up 
fresh  flowers,  and  the  tops  of  the  pots  are  quite 
covered  with  a network  of  active  roots.  The 
manure- water  I give  them  is  made  of  soot,  put 
into  a bag,  and  plunged  in  a tub  of  water, 
and  cow-manure  in  bag,  in  another  tub  ; 
this  is  diluted  with  clear  water,  so  as  not  to 
overstimulate  the  plants,  and  its  use  is  con- 
tinued until  the  last  lot  of  blooms  are  cut. 
The  best  way  to  get  a long  succession  of  flowers 
is  to  rest  the  plants  in  sections  ; those  that  are 
cleared  of  bloom  for  Easter,  and  have  no  more 
coming  on.  are  set  in  a cool-house  and  kept  dry 
until  the  old  foliage  dies  down,  when  they  are 
rejjotted  and  started  into  growth  early,  and 
having  the  whole  season  from  midsummer  to 
to  grow  on  out-of-doors,  they  quite  naturally, 
without  any  forcing,  come  again  into  bloom 
early  in  the  autumn.  J.  G.,  do^port. 


SPRING  PROPAGATION  OF 
“GERANIUMS.” 

The  exceptional  frost  of  the  first  week  of 
January  severely  cut  up  bedding-plants,  and 
the  losses  liave  been  heavy  since  that  date,  for 
when  plants  get  ever  so  little  frost-bitten,  it 
takes  a long  time  to  completely  outgrow  its 
efl’ects,  and  now  tliat  growth  is  again  active, 
owners  of  gardens  will  be  anxious  to  make  up 
the  gaps  in  tlieir  stock  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
planting-out  time  in  May.  As  the  “Gera- 
nium ” still  holds  a prominent  place  in  the  list 
of  bedding-out  plants,  every  available  shoot  will 
be  needed  to  form  young  plants,  and  with  good 
management  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  good  cut- 
tings will  soon  make  good  rooted  plants.  After 
trying  a good  many  plans  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  to  beat  that  of  using  small  pots  about 
inches  in  diameter,  and  after  filling  with  fine 
light  soil,  place  one  good  cutting  in  each  pot, 
pressing  them  firmly  in,  but  be  certain  that  you 
do  not  bruise  the  skin  or  back  of  the  cutting,  or 
the  great  probability  is  that  it  will  decaj^  Give 
one  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
cutting,  but  until  roots  are  emitted  be  very 
careful  not  to  water  much,  just  enough  to  keep 
the  wood  from  shrivelling.  But  at  this  period 
of  the  year  the  cuttings,  if  kept  in  a warm 
house,  will  strike  root  and  grow  away  rapidly, 
and  soon  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  and  if  desired 
to  grow  on  as  large  as  possible  before  planting- 
out,  can  be  shifted  into  4-inch  pots  in  April, 
and  kept  growing  on  up  to  the  middle  of  May, 
when  they  will  be  very  little  inferior  to  autumn 
struck  plants,  and  for  flowering  in  pots  they  are 
the  best  that  can  be,  especially  for  growing  on 
for  the  next  winter  blooming.  Young  plants 
decidedly  give  the  finest  trusses  of  bloom,  but 
old  cut-down  plants  give  the  greatest  number. 

G.,  Hand. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

F0R8VTH1A  SUSPKN8A  AS  A BUSH. 

This  is  so  rarelj'  seen  away  from  a wall  or 
supporl  of  some  kind  that  probably  few  are 
aware  of  its  admirable  qualities  and  exceeding 
beauty  wlien  grown  free  and  unrestricted  in  tlie 
open  air.  It  comes  into  bloom  so  early,  flowers 
with  such  profusion,  and  lasts  so  long  that  it  is  a 
shrub  worth  making  much  of,  and  planting  in 
varied  aspects ; but  especially  as  a bush,  in  which 
form  it  needs  no  pruning  to  keep  it  in  bounds,  but 
shows  its  natural  habit,  half  weeping,  half  erect, 
with  every  shoot  a perfect  wreath  of  soft  yellow 
buds  and  blossoms.  The  old  branches  droop 
decidedly,  whilst  the  strong  shoots  of  the 
previous  year  are  almost  upright,  the  group  of 
bushes  that  suggests  this  note  being  the  most 
graceful  thing  in  the  garden  among  slirubs,  and 
effective  from  a long  distance.  Those  who  have 
only  seen  it  trained  can  form  but  a poor  idea  of 
its  charming  effect  untrained.  It  is  easy  to 
grow,  and  strikes  freely  from  cuttings.  This  is 
the  same  as  that  known  under  the  name 
Fortunei.  There  are  several  names  in  shrub 
catalogues,  but  there  are  only  two  species,  this 
under  notice  and  another  named  viridissima,  a 
shrub  of  merit,  with  a bushy  sturdy  habit  of 
growth,  green-barked  shoots,  yellow  flowers, 
whilst  it  holds  its  leaves  far  into  the  winter. 
Few  plant  it,  but  it  is  worth of  more  attention. 

H. 


SPRING-FLOWERING  TREES. 

There  are  ten  times  too  many  sombre  evergreens 
in  our  gardens,  and  not  enougli  of  those  trees 
and  shrubs  of  everchanging  beauty.  Most  of 
tliese  charming  trees  never  grow  too  large  even 
for  small  gardens,  and  I know  of  nothing  likely 
to  give  more  pleasure,  especially  to  those  who 
have  small  places  in  and  on  the  outskirts  of  large 
towns.  The  time  when  orchard-trees  bloom  is 
the  fairest  period  of  the  year,  but  most  garden 
shrubberies  are  then,  as  always,  very  dull  and 
uninteresting.  The  Almond  is  one  tree  that 
is  common  in  and  does  well  in  London  and  the 
suburbs.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and 
makes  a cheerful  picture  on  a bright  day  in 
March.  Following  the  Almond  should  come 
the  Snowy  Mespilus,  which  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil,  blooms  freely  whether  young  or  old, 
and  so  lavish  is  its  display  that  it  really 
looks  as  though  the  branches  were  wreathed 
with  snow.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
borne  in  racemes.  They  come  with  the  young 
leaves,  which  are  of  a greyish-purple  colour,  and 
so  pretty  alone  that  one  hardly  knows  which  to 
admire  most.  This  tree  has  now  passed  out  of 
bloom,  but  the  ornamental  Crabs  and  Double 
Cherries  keep  up  the  display.  In  latter  years 
planting  Apples  for  ornament  as  v/ell  as  for  fruit 
has  been  advocated,  and  it  is  a wise  thing  to  do, 
but  besides  these  there  are  Crabs  very  beautiful 
in  bloom.  One  of  the  very  best  is  Pyrus  Malus 
floribunda,  and  for  a small  tree  to  stand  isolated 
on  Grass  it  is  delightful.  A group  of  three  trees 
now  blooming  has  a wonderful  effect  which  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  describe.  Some  of  the 
branches  a.re  G feet  long,  and  they  have  flowers 
from  end  to  end.  Its  buds  are  perfectly  crimson, 
but  the  expanded  flowers  are  pink.  There  are 
some  newer  kindsof  great  promise,  but  of  all  that 
I have  yet  seen  in  gardens  the  palm  must  be 
given  to  this.  Inferior  kinds  are  sent  out  under 
this  name,  and  those  who  intend  purchasing  it 
had  better  try  and  see  the  right  kind  first.  It 
has  a wide,  branching,  slender  habit  of  growth, 
making  a pretty,  low,  graceful  tree.  It  is  a 
native  of  .Japan.  A fitting  companion  for  this 
is  the  Chinese  double-flowered  Crab  (Pyrus 
spectabilis).  Fine  trees  of  this  are  in  existence 
in  .some  old  gardens,  showing  that  it  was  prized 
once,  but  it  is  rarely  planted  now.  It  makes  a 
larger  tree  than  the  preceding,  but  does  not 
often  exceed  20  feet  in  height,  having  a wide 
spreading  head.  I wonder  anyone  tolerates  a 
Monkey  Puzzle  and  neglects  a tree  of  such 
unique  beauty  as  this  is  when  laden  with 
dusters  of  large,  rosy-pink,  double  flowers. 
These  are  two  of  the  best,  but  twenty  distinct 
kinds  could  be  recommended  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  make  a feature  of  them. 

How  important,  too,  are  the  Double  Cherries, 
of  these  there  are  several  distinct  varieties, 
double  forms  of  our  native  wild 
Cherries  both  have  pure-white,  very  double 


flowers,  which  hang'  in  pendulous  clusters. 
Tliey  make  large  trees,  but  flowei'  freely  when 
young.  The  .lapanese  Double -Cherry  is  less 
common,  but  very  charming  and  distinct.  It  is 
known  1 y the  name  of  Cerasus  pseudo-Cerasus, 
and  differs  from  the  preceding  in  not  having  a 
centre  or  leading  stem.  The  branches  spread 
out  from  the  base,  are  long  and  rigid,  ascending 
in  a spreading  way,  whilst  the  tree  does  not 
exceed  15  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  little  racemes,  and  are  not  nearly  so  double 
as  those  of  the  two  kinds  first-mentioned,  whilst 
the  buds  are  of  a delicate  pink  hue.  A form  of 
this,  named  Watereri,  has  similar  shaped,  but 
even  larger,  flowers,  while  the  buds  are  deep 
rosy-red  before  they  open,  and  the  young  leaves 
of  a dark,  bronzy-green  colour.  Whilst  garden 
planting  is  performed  by  those  who  know  little 
or  nothing  of  these  pretty  things,  so  long  will 
theselovely  floweringtreesbeneglected,  and  only 
found  in  the  gardens  of  those  who  search  them 
out  and  plant  them  for  themselves.  A.  H. 


THE  SCARLET  MITRE-POD  (MITRARIA 
COCCINEA). 

This  little  Chilian  shrub  is  almost  hardy  around 
London  when  protected  by  a wall,  and  is  quite 


Klowerinj'-.'spi'ay  of  The  Sc-arlet  Mitre-pod 
(Mitraria  coccinea). 


SO  in  the  extreme  southern  counties  as  Devon 
or  Cornwall.  Where  it  does  not  succeed  in  the 
open  it  must  be  treated  as  a greenhouse  plant  to 
be  seen  at  its  best,  and  even  then  it  is  not  often 
met  with  in  a flourishing  condition,  although  it 
is  such  a beautiful  plant  that  a little  extra  care 
may  with  advantage  be  given  it.  When 
growing  freely  it  produces  long,  slender 
shoots,  which  dining  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  are  closely  packed  with  bright  red, 
drooping  blossoms.  They  are  urn-shaped, 
about  It  inches  in  length,  and  borne  on  long 
stalks,  while  the  weight  of  the  blossoms  causes 
some  of  the  heavily-laden  shoots  to  droop  much 
more  than  they  do  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. This  Mitraria  is  most  at  home  under 
conditions  such  as  the  Lapagerias  delight  in — 
viz.,  through  drainage,  rather  deep,  but  open 
soil,  consisting  mainly  of  fibrous-peat  and  sand, 
and  a situation  where  it  is  shaded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  So  treated,  the  leaves 
will  bear  a healthy  appearance,  and  the  plant 
will  also  flower  freely,  while  if  kept  in  pots 


the  leaves  often  assume  a yellowisli  tinge.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  not  unlike 
that  of  a Fuchsia,  and  it  can  be  ]»ropagated  in 
the  same  manner — that  is,  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  grov/ing  shoots  taken  during  the  spring 
or  early  summer  months,  jiut  into  pots  of  sandy 
soil,  and  kept  close  and  shaded  until  rooted. 


.302.— Magnolia  not  flowering.— Some 
years  ago  I had  to  deal  with  a plant  of  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora  that  had  occupied  a south 
aspect  on  a wall  for  some  years  and  refused  to 
flower.  I worked  round  it  carefully,  and  lifted 
the  plant  up  and  replanted  it  in  the  same  spot, 
but  with  the  root  and  collar  a little  bit  higher, 
as  either  from  deep  planting  in  the  first  instance, 
or  top-dressing  afterwards  it  was  in  the  ground 
a little  too  deep.  This  was  done  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  second  season  after  the  lifting  the 
Magnolia  flowered  freely  ; and  I have  no  doubt 
somewhat  similar  treatment  would  throw  the 
plant  into  flower  in  due  time.  — E.  H. 

Your  plant  of  Magnolia  is  an  inferior 

variety,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  not  flowering. 
At  the  same  time  I cannot  understand  how  it  is 
that  in  twenty  years  it  has  not  bloomed  at  all. 
This  is  unusual,  as  the  same  variety  generally 
flowers  sparely  before  it  gets  so  old.  I do  not 
think  you  can  do  anything  to  it  to  get  it  to 
bloom,  seeing  that  it  grows  freely.  If  you  are 
anxious  for  flowers  you  had  better  replace  it 
with  the  true  Exmouth  variety,  which  has  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  covered  with  down.— 

J.  C.  C. 

Clematis  montana.— This  lovely  wall 
climber  is  now  in  flower.  It  is  so  popular  in 
the  South  of  England  that  nearly  every  house 
is  beautified  with  the  graceful  growths,  which 
need  a good  deal  of  thinning  out.  They  soon 
get  into  a tangled  mass  of  shoots.  Probably 
the  best  way  of  keeping  them  in  good  condition 
is  to  run  some  main  shoots  along  the  base  of  the 
wall,  and  from  this  train  upwards  single  shoots 
at  about  1 foot  apart.  By  keeping  the  side 
growths  cut  out  at  this  time  of  year,  and  at 
intervals  during  the  growing  season,  a much 
better  effect  is  produced  than  when  the  whole 
mass  of  young  growth  is  left  to  grow  at  will. 
The  wood  gets  so  thoroughly  ripened  that 
flowers  are  produced  in  masses  at  evei-y  joint. 
It  makes  a pleasing  contrast  to  plant  one  or 
more,  and  let  them  grow  quite  untrained  over 
any  old  tree  or  building  to  show  their  natural 
habit. — J.  G.  H. 

398.  — Magnolia. — In  the  first  place  protect 
the  stem  from  cats  or  rats  by  covering  it  with 
fine-meshed  wire-netting.  The  cause  of  the 
leaves  turning  brown  may  be  owing  to  the  effects 
of  frost  during  the  past  winter.  A good  soaking 
of  liquid-manure  to  the  roots  would  be  of  great 
assistance  now  that  growth  is  on  the  move.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  given  stronger  than  the 
colour  of  brown  brandy.  If  this  does  not  change 
the  colour  of  the  leaves,  remove  some  of  the  soil 
from  about  the  roots  early  in  October,  replacing 
it  with  fresh,  two  parts  fibry  loam  to  one  part 
of  half-decayed  stable-manure,  but  not  going 
deep  enough  to  injure  the  roots,  and  thus  give  a 
check  to  the  tree. — 8.  P. 


394.— Manure  for  Lapagerias.— 

Manure  is  not  usually  applied  to  Lapagerias, 
and  if  the  plants  showed  any  diminution  of 
vigour,  I would  either  give  weak  manure-water 
once  a week  during  the  growing  season,  or  sur- 
face-dress the  border  with  some  decayed 
material.  The  best  is  that  from  the  cow- 
sheds ; but  stable-manure  would  do  very  well. 
Artificial-manures  might  be  injurious  to  the 
roots.  The  manure-water  would  be  made  by 
soaking  cow  or  stable-dung  in  a tub,  allowing 
the  water  to  become  clear,  like  old  ale.  If  it 
is  thought  to  be  too  strong  add  rain-water  to  it. 
- J.  D.  E. 

I have  never  given  these  plants  anything 

beyond  a weak  infusion  of  guano  or  soot  occa- 
sionally. The  reason  your  plants  are  unhealthy 
is  because  they  need  more  root  room.  Lapa- 
gerias cannot  bear  to  be  much  confined  at  the 
root.  If  you  could  widen  the  border  a foot  or 
two  they  would  go  ahead  again  and  do  better 
than  ever.  Otherwise  you  might  try  the  effect 
of  a mulch  of  short  manure,  2 inches  or  3 inches 
thick,  all  over  the  surface,  the  nutriment  from 
which  would  be  carried  down  to  the  roots  by 
the  watering. — B.  C.  R. 
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HOUSE  Sc  WINDOW  OARDBNINQ. 

FOLIAGE  PLANTS  FOR  A ROOM. 

In  many  rooms  to  wluch  the  sun  does  not  pene 
trato  mucli  foliage  plants  are  more  useful  than 
flowers,  and  it  is  easy  at  this  time  of  year  to 
increase  our  stoult  by  procuring  young  .seedling 
plants  of  various  kinds.  One  of  the  easiest,  and 
a t the  same  time  ino.st  giaeeful,  of  annual  foliage 
pla.nts  is  the  Jaj>ane.so  Maize  (Zea  japoniea 
^•ariegata),  wliicli  grows  to  the  height  of  d feet, 
and  has  pretty  striped  leaves,  and  a handsome 
Grass  like  head  of  flower.  Tire  seed  of  this 
plant  can  be  raised  in  a window  in  a box  covered 
by  a piece  of  glass,  and  grows  rapidly  when 
once  it  has  germinated. 

C.VSTOR-OIL-PLANTS  (Ricinus  Gibsoni)  with 
bronze  foliage  are  most  effective  in  a drawing- 
room, either  alone  or  as  a background  for  flower- 
ing plants.  These  require  slight  heat  to  bring 
them  up,  but  can  be  easily  procured  in  May, 
when  they  should  be  hardened  gradually  before 
placing  them  in  a draughty  place,  as  their 
leaves  when  forced  are  very  tender,  and  are  apt 
to  shrivel  up  under  a sudden  change  of  tempera- 
ture. 

Uann.v  indic.v  (Indian  Shot)  is  a fine  foliage 
plant,  also  bearing  handsome  flowers.  These 
plants  do  well  in  a sunny  verandah  or  balcony 
from  the  beginning  of  June,  needing  large  pots 
and  rich  soil.  They  can  be  lifted  into  the  room 
when  in  bloom,  but  will  not  continue  to  produce 
their  blossoms  unless  they  have  sunshine.  Their 
broad  leaves,  either  of  a brilliant-green  or  a 
bronzy  shade,  are  always  valuable,  however, 
c,s  foliage  whether  in  bloom  or  not. 

Euc.vlyftus  OLOBUHJ3  and  also  the  Euca- 
lyptus citriodora  should  be  grown  for  their 
light  delicate  sprays,  their  delicious  scent,  espe- 
daily  apparent  in  E.  citriodora,  and  their 
health-giving  properties.  The  plants  do  best  in 
a verandah  during  the  summer,  but  can  be  kept 
in  the  window  of  a room  without  much  fire 
tliroughout  the  winter,  all  they  need  being 
shelter  from  frost.  They  grow  too  tall  for  pots 
in  about  three  years’  time,  after  which  they  can 
be  planted  out  in  a sheltered  spot,  and  matted 
during  severe  weather.  They  grow  well  on  the 
south  coast,  however,  without  this  precaution, 
although  a winter  which  is  more  than  ordinarily 
severe  is  apt  to  destroy  them  even  here.  E. 
globulus  is  the  hardier  of  the  two,  and  grows 
more  rapidly  than  the  form  citriodora  ; but 
this  last  has  a fragrance  equal  to  the  Lemon 
\ erbena,  which  makes  it  a general  favourite. 
Some  of  the 

SoLANPMS  are  very'  handsome  in  foliage — 
notably'  Solanum  marginatum,  with  silveiy 
velvet  leaves,  and  Solanum  robustum,  coven  d 
with  dense  prickles  and  powdered  with  gold. 
These  two  plants  can  be  raised  from  seed  also  ; 
but  S.  robustum  is  far  more  handsome  during 
tlie  second  season  than  the  first,  and  plants  art 
therefore  preferable  to  seedlings.  Small  plants 
of  iS.  marginatum  should  have  their  points 
pinched  out  once  or  twice  to  make  them  bushy. 
This  must  not,  however,  be  done  in  the 
ease  of  S.  robustum,  as  the  remarkable 
symmetry  of  the  plant  is  one  of  its  special 
lieauties.  All  these  plants,  if  grown  in  a room, 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  out-of-doors  in  the 
sunshine  for  some  hours  in  the  morning.  This 
will  giv'e  them  strength,  and  enable  them  to 
grow  vigorously.  After  all  chance  of  frost  is 
over  they  should  be  placed  in  the  open  air 
(even  if  only  in  a balcony)  at  niglit,  and 
thoroughly  watered,  leaving  them  here  until 
twelve  o’clock  the  following  day,  when  they  can 
be  taken  in.  Regular  watering,  good  soil,  and 
proper  drainage  are  essential  to  their  well-doing, 
holiage  plants  require  larger  pots  and  more 
room  than  those  \vhich  are  grow'n  for  their 
flowers,  and  rich  light  soil  will  conduce  to  good 
foliage.  This  can  be  bought  specially  mixed  in 
bags  at  the  horticulturists,  and  will  be  a differ- 
ent compost  than  that  usually  sold  under  the 
name  of  pottiug-soil,  for  io  should  contain  rotten 
manure  as  well  as  soot.  The  last  can,  however, 
be  added,  if  necessary,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
twentieth  (or  less)  of  the  whole.  The  leaves  of 
all  foliage  plants  must  receive  special  attention, 
and  be  kept  free  from  dust,  either  by  syringing 
or  snonging  them.  Placing  them  out  in  a soft, 
mild  rain  helps  to  cleanse  them  thoroughly  ; but 
when  there  is  much  wind  they  are  apt  to  be 
injured.  Blights  of  all  sorts  should  be  kept 


down  by  constant  attention.  It  will  be  easy 
to  keep  them  free  from  blight  if  they  are  well 
nourished  and  supplied  with  enough  water,  but 
in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  prevention  is 
better  than  cure.  I.  L.  R. 


THE  WINTER  CHERRY  (PHYSALIS 
ALKEKENtil). 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  beauty 
of  a plant  too  little  grown  to  give  pretty  sprays 
of  orange-scarlet  globes,  so  to  say',  for  cut- 
ting. Mixed  with  the  >Sea  Holly  and  common 
Asparagus,  lovely  feathery  material  to  mix  witli 
the  choicest  flowers,  the  Winter  Cherry  looks 
well.  It  is  bright,  and  lasts  for  months  of  good 
colour.  We  have  seen  shoots,  cut  before  the 
frosts  had  damaged  them  at  all,  last  for  eighteen 
months,  almost  as  fresh  as  when  first  gathered. 
The  botanical  name  of  it  is  Pliysalis  Alkekengi. 
It  grows  best  in  light  soil,  and  a moderately  warm 
spot.  When  thoroughly  at  home  it  becomes 
practically  a weed.  Those  who  require  pretty 
thing  to  cut  for  the  house  should  not  leave  out 
the  Winter  CJierry  from  their  list.  The  Sea 


Oi  B Readers’  Illcstrations  : The  Winter  Cherry, 
anil  oonmion  AsparaK'iis  in  a vase.  From  a 
sent  by  Mrs.  Martin,  Bournebroolc  Hall,  Birmii 

Holly  represented  is  the  beautiful  Eryngium 
planum,  a note  on  which  is  given  on  jiage  12!l. 
its  steel-blue  flower-heads  are  charming  for 
colour  and  carried  in  profusion. 


Puchsms  for  a window. — In  passing 
cyttage  windows  during  the  summer  we  may' 
often  see  beautiful  specimens  of  this  favourite 
flower,  Avhich  blooms  profusely  in  a window, 
if  it  obtains  the  morning  sunshine  and  good  cul- 
tivation. Some  of  the  fine  old  kinds  are,  how- 
ever, more  free-blooming,  and  more  easily 
managed  than  those  which  have  been  lately 
introduced,  and  also  more  graceful,  for  the 
double  or  extended  corollas  are  by  no  means 
elegant,  although  singular  in  aspect.  Young 
plants  struck  from  cuttings  last  autumn  will 
now  make  useful-sized  specimens  if  repotted, 
giving  a slight  shift  only,  w'ith  rich  light  com- 
post,  good  drainage,  and  firm  potting.  Plenty 
of  room  should  be  left  at  the  top  of  the  pot  for 
a thorough  supply  of  water,  for  Fuchsias  in  full 
growth  need  a great  quantity  of  this,  and  must 
never  be  neglected.  The  plants  should  be  con- 
stantly turned  round  if  grown  in  p window,  and 


placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass.  They' 
will  be  the  better  for  plenty  of  air,  but  must 
not  be  placed  in  cold  draughts.  A sash-window 
should  be  constantly  open  at  the  top.— I.  L.  R. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  for  win- 
dows.—These  beautiful  plants  are  so  useful 
for  niany  purposes,  doing  well  either  under 
glass  or  outside,  in  summer,  being  specially 
suitable  for  baskets,  window-boxes,  &c.,  that 
they  shouhl  be  grown  by  everyone.  Even 
throughout  the  winter,  if  placed  in  a conserva- 
tory,  they  will  continue  to  blossom,  while  the 
early  spring  produces  a large  quantity  of  their 
lovely  flowers.  The  old  favourites,  Madame 
Thibaut  and  Madame  Crousse  (each  a soft  clear 
pink  of  difierent  shades),  are  still  unsurpassed, 
but  there  are  a great  many  newer  A'arieties. 
Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner  is  a fine  cerise- 
scarlet  blossom,  of  great  size  and  beauty.  Thi.s 
plant  makes  a rare  show  of  bloom  wimn  well 
grown.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  speciallv 
need  good  drainage.  They  should  not  have  too 
much  rooiu  in  potting,  or  they  will  go  to  leaf 
instead  of  tj  flower;  but  a good  light  compost 
of  turfy  mould,  two  parts  to  one  part  of  leaf- 
mould,  well  rotted,  with  a little 
sharp  sand  and  soot,  will  grow 
them  well.  During  the  summer 
months  the  plants  will  stand 
better  outside  the  window  than 
inside.  A little  strip  of  wire 
netting,  nailed  across  the  sill  so 
as  to  prevent  the  pots  from  falling, 
or  being  blown  over,  will  make 
them  safe,  and  plenty  of  Moss 
(from  which  all  insects  have  been 
removed), should  be  packed  round 
the  pots,  and  over  them,  to  pre- 
vent the  burning  action  of  the  sun 
from  injuring  the  roots.  Plenty 
of  water  daily,  and  a dose  of  soot- 
water  twice  a week,  will  keep  the 
plants  in  full  bloom,  and  their 
effect,  as  they  trail  over  the  wire- 
work,  is  very  beautiful  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  house. 

'I  his  plan  of  sinking  pot-plants 
in  Moss,  with  wire  netting,  is  very 
useful  where  window-boxes  are 
not  available.  It  is  easy  in  this 
way  to  keep  up  a bright  appear- 
ance at  the  w'indow,  for  any  plant 
which  is  not  doing  well,  or  has 
ceased  to  bloom,  can  be  quickly 
exchanged  for  another,  and  the 
Pelargoniums,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  them  in,  during 
September,  can  be  followed  by 
dwarf  Pompoii  Chrysanthemums, 
late  Asters,  and  finally  by  pots 
of  Laurestinus,  Mahonia,  and  scar- 
let-berried plants  for  the  winter. 
—I.  L.  R. 

White  Gladioli  for  room 
decoration.  — The  beautiful 
\Fhite  Gladioli  “ The  Bride,”  is 
»wre  groM'ii  every  year,  for  its 
,,hoto';«iih  Wossoms  coming  in  just  after 

a ham.  ifle  Azaleas  are  over,  are  Buost 

valuable  for  cutting  as  A\ell  as 
in  pots.  This  Gladioli  is  the  only 
Jneniber  of  the  family  w'hich  beai-s  fotcing,  and 
with  the  help  of  a conservatoiy  it  ma}'  be  had 
easily,  but  its  natural  time  of  flowering  is  in 
May,  if  grown  in  the  open  air.  In  Devonshire 
it  does  well  out-of-doors  entirely  in  a sheltered 
situation  ; but  in  other  parts  of  the  countiy  it 
is  best  to  plairt  the  bulbs  in  a box  of  light 
sand}'  soil,  with  leaf-mould  mixed  in  it,  in  .Sep- 
tember, and  keep  them  in  a very  cool  place 
just  safe  from  the  frost  until  March  or  Ajnil, 
wheir  they  can  be  planted  out  or  placed  in  pots 
for  the  room.  Those  which  are  potted  can  be 
brought  on  quickly  in  a sunny  window,  while 
others  will  suppl}'  cut  flowers  a little  later  on 
if  grown  in  the  open  ground. — I.  L.  R. 

Oyperus  alternifolius  for  a room.— 

This  graceful  plant,  like  a miniature  Pahn  in 
shape,  is  specially  suitable  for  growing  in  a room. 

It  is  a member  of  the  Sedge  family,  and  therefore 
requires  plenty  of  water  (being  a bog-plant),  but 
it  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  abundant 
drainage,  and  the  soil  it  prefers  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  The  varit- 
gated  form,  which  is  extremely  pretty,  requires 
almost  pure  peat  with  plenty  of  sand,  and  s 
apt,  if  potted  iu  rich  soil,  to  lose  its  markings  J 
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and  become  entirely  green.  Young  plants  can 
easily  be  obtained  at  this  time,  which  have  been 
raised  from  seed  early  in  the  year,  for  they 
make  nice  little  specimens  in  about  three 
months.  If  potted  two  or  three  together  in  a 
5-inch  pot,  and  grown  in  a window,  they  will 
do  well ; but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  young 
plants  have  been  properly  hardened  off  before 
removing  them  into  cool  quarters,  as  the  sudden 
change  from  a hot-house  to  a draughty,  cold 
room  is  exceedingly  trying  to  all  vegetation. 
When  well  established  the  Cyperus  may  be  in- 
creased by  dividing  its  roots  in  spring,  but 
young  plants  are  usually  the  more  satisfactory. 
—I.  L.  R. 


ORCHIDS, 


MEXICAN  ORCHIDS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Mexican  Orchids  should  be  kept  in  a tempera- 
ture ranging  from  65  degs.  to  70  degs.  lahr.  in 
the  summer — of  course,  allowing  for  an  increase 
when  the  sun  is  very  hot — and  during  the 
winter  a temperature  from  50  degs.  to  60  degs, 
At  nights  it  may  be  allowed  to  fall  several  degrees 
lower.  They  should  thrive  well,  provided  they 
have  plenty  of  ventilation  during  the  hot 
weather,  keeping  the  house  at  the  above 
mentioned  degrees  as  near  as  possilile,  and 
lightly  shaded  from  the  direc^;  rays  of  the  sun. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  always  avoid  cold 
draughts,  which  are  injurious  at  all  times.  As 
the  plants  of  my  correspondent  are  in  such  bad 
condition,  I would  advise  them  all  to  be  re 
potted  at  once,  great  attention  being  given  to 
the  drainage.  Fill  the  pots  about  half  full  of 
pot-sherds,  a large  piece  having  previously 
been  placed  over  the  bottom.  Then  remove 
and  shake  out  all  the  old  sour  and  stagnant 
material,  and  repot  in  a mixture  of  good  brown 
peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  adding  a few 
nodules  of  charcoal.  Those  cultivated  in  pots 
l equire  a larger  amount  of  drainage  than  those 
which  are  grown  in  baskets. 

The  majority  of  Orchids  are  found  growing 
in  their  native  country  upon  branches  of  trees, 
and  obtain  their  nourishment  from  the  dews 
and  vapours  in  the  air,  therefore  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  if  one  wishes  to  succeed  in  the 
culture  of  these  plants,  nature  must  be  imitated 
as  much  as  possible.  By  these  remarks  I wish 
to  impress  my  readers  that  it  is  a great  mis- 
take to  swamp  these  plants  with  water  at  their 
roots  when  it  cannot  freely  get  away,  which 
not  only  causes  the  soil  to  become  stagnant, 
but  the  plants  to  get  sickly,  turn  a yellowish 
colour,  and  gradually  die.  Therefore,  in 
future  it  would  be  far  better  to  use  the  syringe 
more  freely,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  well 
charged  with  moisture.  Of  course,  in  the  grow 
ing  season  supply  water  liberally,  but  then  the 
drainage  must  be  good,  and  when  the  Orchids  are 
at  rest  many  need  to  be  kept  comparatively 
dry,  thus  giving  only  sufficient  water  to  keep 
the  bulbs  from  shrivelling.  Amongst  the  jilants 
grown  by  the  lady  at  “ Sherwood,”  the  under 
mentioned  are  some  of  the  best,  and  if  I de 
scribe  them  here,  it  will  also  serve  to  answer 
the  inquiries  of  “ 0.  B.”  and  “ F.  H.  M.,”  and 
other  readers  who  are  asking  for  information 
on  similar  kinds. 

Chy.sis  aurea. — This  is  a beautiful  and  useful 
species,  producing  flowei's  freely  about  the 
month  of  March  and  April.  They  are  of  yellow 
colour,  slightly  shaded  with  brown.  Only 
sufficient  water  must  be  given  during  the  rest 
ing  season  to  keep  them  from  drying  up,  and  at 
this  season  they  succeed  best  if  removed  to  th 
coolest  part  of  t he  house.  Thej"  can  be  grow 
in  either  pots  or  baskets 

(Jattleya  citrina. — This  is  commonly  known 
as  the  “ Tulip  Orchid,”  and  has  a very  peculiar 
liabit  of  always  growing  downwards,  therefore 
it  is  easier  cultivated  upon  a wooden  block 
with  a small  ((uantity  of  iSphagnuin  Moss  only 
nnd  fastened  on  with  copper  wire.  The  flower 
is  large,  resembling  in  shape  that  of  the  Tulip 
of  a beautiful  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  deliciously 
sweet-scented.  It  seldom  bears  more  than  on 
bloom  on  a spike,  but  this  wdll  often  last  for 
three  months  in  full  beauty,  if  kept  cool,  and 
appears  usually  in  April  and  May. 

JjJELiA  ANCEPS. — A very  desirable  and  free 
flowering  species,  producing  several  finely- 
coloured  flowers  on  each  spike  (which  is  from 


feet  to  3 feet  long),  and  vary  in  colour  in  all 
shades  from  white  to  dark-crimson.  The  lip  is 
deep-purple,  marked  with  yellow.  It  comes 
into  bloom  previous  to  Christmas,  and  lasts  a 
long  time,  it  is  best  grown  on  blocks  or  in 
baskets,  with  a small  quantity  of  peat  and  Moss. 

L.  ALBIDA.— This  is  a pretty  little  Orchid, 
blooming  at  a season  when  flowers  (especially 
white)  are  always  welcome — namely,  from 
November  to  February.  It  is  a delicate-white 
flower,  sometimes  flushed  with  rose,  lip  veined 
with  yellow.  The  spikes  bear  from  five  to  eight 
flowers.  It  does  best  on  a block,  with  a little 
Moss  only. 

L.  AUTUMNALIS.— This  is  a very  showy  and 
beautiful  species,  and  always  in  great  demand. 

It  produces  its  blooms  from  about  October  to 
December.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
rich  rosy-purple,  the  lip  rose  and  white, 
yellow  in  the  centre.  It  is  a desirable  Orchid, 
and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  L.-elia 
anceps. 

L MAJALis.  -This  is  very  fine  when  the 
plant  can  be  induced  to  flower,  and  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  bloom,  for  that  reason  I 
ould  not  recommend  it  to  anyone  forming  a 
ollection.  Even  professional  growers  ex- 
perience the  same  difficulty,  but,  as  my  Sher- 
wood friend  has  a nice  lot  of  healthy  plants,  I 
can  only  advise  her  to  treat  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  Lielias  grown  on  blocks,  and 
wait  patiently  until  a bloom  appears. 

Odontoglos.sum  citrosmum. — This  is  a beau- 
tiful species,  and  produces  long,  drooping 
racemes  of  a dozen  to  twenty  flowers,  which  are 
about  3 inches  across.  They  vary  in  colour 
from  white  to  a delicate  rose,  and  are  very  sweet 
scented,  the  flowers  being  usually  produced  in 
May  and  June,  and  last  a long  time  in  perfec 
tion.  On  account  of  the  long,  drooping  spikes 
this  Orchid  should  be  grown  in  a basket  sus 
pended  from  the  roof.  It  requires  a good  season 
of  rest,  and  plenty  of  light  and  air. 

0.  Ro.ssi  JIA.JUS  is  another  Orchid  of  easy  cul 
ture.  The  flowers  are  white  and  pink,  with  the 
sepals  and  petals  spotted  with  chocolate-brown. 
They  are  produced  from  January  to  March,  and 
can  stand  much  cold.  They  also  enjoy  plenty 
of  light  and  air. 

Onc'idium  inchrvum. — This  is  a pretty  little 
species,  very  distinct  and  valuable  for  cut 
flowers.  The  blooms,  although  small,  are  borne 
in  great  numbers  on  long  stems,  which  form  a 
graceful  effect.  They  are  white  and  purple,  and 
from  the  time  the  spike  is  first  produced  until 
they  open  six  months  or  even  longer  often 
elapse.  Pot  culture  is  best  suitable  for  this 
species. 

iSxAMioi'EA  ocuL.iTA. — A grand  species,  the 
flowers  of  a pale-yellow  colour,  spotted  with 
purple,  and  produced  from  July  to  November. 
This  species  should  be  grown  in  baskets  and 
suspended  close  to  the  roof  to  obtain  plenty  of 
light.  It  also  requires  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  during  the  growing  season. 

TRiniopiMAS  should  be  grown  in  baskets,  or 
if  in  pots  they  should  be  well  raised  above  the 
rim,  or  the  flower-spikes  will  not  develop. 
'I’hey  are  mostly  fragrant,  and  bloom  during  the 
summer  months.  Reduce  the  water  supply 
after  the  new  growths  are  formed. 

The  above  Orchids  are  all  natives  of  Me.xico, 
and  if  treated  as  advised  1 have  no  doubt  they 
will  do  well,  if  the.  plants  arc  kept  clean.  I 
notice  on  some  of  the  specimens  that  thrip  and 
mealy-bugs  are  very  plentiful,  and  this  must  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  house  before  good 
results  can  be  expected.  If  thrip  is  present  it 
is  a sure  sign  that  the  atmosphei-c  has  been 
loo  dry. 

The'  following  have  all  been  mentioned  as 
being  grown  in  the  same  collections,  and  in 
reply  to  the  question,  “ If  they  can  all  be 
grown  well  together  ? ’ with  a little  care  and 
attention  I know  of  no  rea.son  why  such  .should 
not  be  the  case,  e.xccpt  (Jypripedinm  insigne, 
which  enjoys  very  cool  treatmeni,  and.  which 
perhaps  accounts  for  its  not  having  flowered  with 
“F.  H.  M.”  and  “Sherwood.”  Oncidiiim 
lanceanum  requires  more  heat,  but  the  others 
can  be  arranged  so  as  to  do  well  with  the  above. 
Ccclogyne  cristata,  CypripediumLawrenceanum, 
Dendrobium  nobile,  "Lycaste  Skinneri,  Oncidium 
sarcodes,  Sobralia  rnacrantha,  and  Sophronitis 
grandiliora — all  showy  and  beautiful  Orchids, 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.  — Qiterien  and  answers  art  inserted  m 
Gi^DENiNo/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communicatio7is 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardbnino,  37,  Southampton- street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pdblisuer. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  mare  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  GsKomMia  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  6»/  date-y  they  cannot  always  be  rcplyd  to 
the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication.  , , « 

Answers  ( whichy  with  the  except'ton  of  such  as  cannot 
well  he  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
aaainst  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
obsirvaiions  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained^  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

425. — Tuberoses. — I shall  be  glad  to  know  when  to 
plant  and  how  to  treat  my  Tuberose  bulbs?— A.  E.  Giiins, 
St.  Albans. 

426  — Honey  queries.- Can  you  tell  me  where  I can 
sell  Bees’-wax  ? 1 have  a good  deal  saved  from  last  year. 
Also  I should  like  to  know  why  honey  taken  last  September 
should  have  turned  sour  in  the  winter  ? How  can  this  be 
prevented  in  future  ?— Busii. 

427. — Growing  Mignonette  in  pots.— Would 
someone  tell  me  the  largest  Mignonette  that  is 

I see  some  enormous  trusses  in  the  market.  I am  buila* 
ing  a house  on  purpose  for  it.  ^\ould  it  be  best  to  have 
aii>'  side  light  in  the  house?— Joseph. 

428. -Conservatory  heated  by  gas.— I shall  be 
oblh'-ed  for  any  information  as  to  advisability,  cost,  best 
method  of  heating  conservatory,  25  feet  by  9 feet,  by  gas. 
Can  the  hot-water  pipes  made  for  an  ordinary  coal  stove 
(such  as  Loughborough  boiler)  be  used  ?— H.  T.  I. 

429. — Leptospermum  scoparium.— Will  some 

reader  of  Gardenixo  kindly  give  me  particulars  as  to  treat- 
ment of  a New  Zealand  shrub— Leptospermum  scoparium  ? 
The  seed  was  sown  last  June.  H.ts  the_  plant  any  special 
value?  Particulars  as  to  soil,  &c.,  will  oblige.-^BEXLLY 
Heath.  _ , , , i. 

430. — Myrtle-trees  not  flowering.-i  b^e  two 
laro^e  Myrtle-trees,  and  only  three  or  four  years  do  they 
produce  bowers.  In  the  winter  I keep  them  protected 
under  cover.  Last  summer  they  stood  in  the  full  sun 
and  had  no  flowers.  What  is  the  cause  of  their  not 
flowering  ? — E.  S.  G. 

431  —Greenhouse  facing  north.— Will  someone 
advise  me  what  to  do  with  a small  greenliouse  facing 
north,  only  one  side  of  which  is  glass,  and  which  opens 
out  of  a sitting-room?  I can  find  nothing  \yhich  will  live 
in  it,  as  there  is  never  any  sun,  and  no  ventilation,  except 
throligli  the  door.— Dorset. 

432. — Raspberries.— I have  got  a row  of  Raspberries 
and  a few  young  shoots  are  coming  up  in  the  row,  buta\yay 
from  the  old  cane.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  ? Should  I 
cut  with  a spade  along  each  side;of  the  row  ? They  have 
been  there  several  years  I think.  I put  some  rotten 
manure  around  the  cane  last  Februar}'.  A.  A. 

433. — Tomato  culture.— I am  building  a greenhouse 
34  feet  by  12  feet  by  2 feet  9 inches,  and  no  sidelights. 
What  plan  is  best  for  internal  arrangements,  whether  two 
side  walks,  or  only  one  central  path?  Is  it  best  to  tram 
the  plants  up  the  rafters  or  between  them  ? What  flowers 
could  best  be  grown  with  Tomatoes?— K.  i^I. 

4J4.— Unheated  greenhouse.— l have  a small 
unhealed  greenhouse,  but  could  easily  make  it  larger,  and 
heat  it  in  some  way.  I should  like  to  do  something  witli 
a glass-house  that  would  bring  in  a few  shillings  a week 
all  the  year  round,  if  someone  could  tell  me  the  best  things 
to  grow  for  profit?  I have  a wall  lO  feet  in  length,  facing 
south. — W.  H.^ 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

435. -BambO03  (TE.  />'■  P'D  -No>v  ia  an  excellent 
time  to  plant  Bxmbooa,  and  tbe  kind  yon  name,  or  any 
otbers,  can  be  procured  from  ourlar;;e  nurserymen. 

436. — The  Onion-plant  (Krain,).—ll,  is  an  Ornitho- 
o-alum,  and  requires  a moderately  sandy  soil,  and  will 
grow  well  in  a window.  Iti  must  have  a sunny  spot. 

" 43V.— Inferior  Tutaero.^es  (A.  Rdh//o)?V— There  (i  re 
a <yood  many  inferior  Tuberoses  this  season.  Tbe  drought 
of  last  summer  injured  them.  Iio  not  turn  them  out  just 
yet ; the  flowers  may  come. 

438.— stone  for  edging  (Banibam).—A  good 
nurseryman  is  as  likely  to  help  \ ou  as  anyone,  but  perhaps 
you  could  procure  some  in  the  district.  All  the  rear 
Round  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  as  good  as  any. 

r-si-Weeds  in  lawnU).  /f.). -The  only  way  is  in 
eradicate  the  weeds  bvdigging  themup  \Mth  an  old  knite. 
It  is  really  the  best  plan,  then  you  get  theni  out  root 
and  leaf.  ' Be  careful  not  to  make  unsightl:.  patches. 

Iio.-Oloire  de  Dijon  Rose  (p.  The  on!,' 

remedy  is  handpicking.  Go  over  tb;  plant  carctuli , , a;. a 
pick  oiil  the  grubs  from  the  le.aves.  All  insecticides  mil 
to  reach  them — at  least,  anything  that  woulci  kill  the 
pests  would  injure  the  Rose. 

441.— Climbers  (Dew).— We  are  afraid  you  can  do 
nothing  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  impossmje  for 


ana  Deautiiui  yi'cnias,  i — Your  best  plan  would  be  to 

although  not  natives  of  hiexico,  and  well  worth  I a small  trellis,  and  grow  Ferns.  Notesbave  recently 
1 the  attention  of  amateurs.  Matt.  Bramble.  | appeared  on  greenhouse  Ferns. 
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44:2.— Tomatoes (X  iienrfer).— Itisnot  riRht  to  cut  the 
leaves  off  Tomato-plants  yet,  at  any  rate.  When  the  fruits 
beprin  to  ripen  the  leaves  may  be  thinned  gradually  to  let 
in  the  sunshine  by  shortening  some  of  them  back  to  the 
first  pair  of  leaflets  ; but  do  not  be  rash  about  it. — E.  H. 

443. — Portugal  Laurel  - leaves  damaged 

(/‘uzzfed).— Evidently  the  reason  of  the  leaves  presenting 
such  an  aspect  is  due  to  frost.  They  have  every  appear- 
ance of  this,  and  Portugal  Laurels  not  infrequently  get 
damaged  in  this  way,  even  in  such  a mild  climate  as 
Bournemouth. 

444. — Unhealthy  Palms  (II.  C.;.— You  must  dili- 
gently and  carefully  sponge  the  lca\’es  and  stems  of  the 
plants  as  far  as  possible  to  remo\e  the  scale.  .Some 
well-approved  insecticide  will  be  better  than  clean  water, 
but  never  use  it  too  strong,  or  injure  the  leafage  by  too 
hard  rubbing. 

415.— Oncidium  sphacelatum  and  Brassia 
verrucosa  (Brassia). — These  two  plants  should  be  given 
intermediate  temperature— that  is  to  say,  grown  in  the 
Cattleya-house,  potted  in  good  brown  peat-fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss.  Tliey  are  about  the  two  easiest  Orchids 
to  grow.— M.  B. 

445. — Epidendrum  purpureum  ( I.  J.).— This  is 
an  old  species,  its  chief  attraction  being  the  fragrance  of 
its  blossoms.  The  latter  are  less  than  an  inch  across, 
white  or  yellowish-green.  It  is  one  of  the  finds  of  Mr. 
Linden  in'  Caracas  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  seldom 
met  with.— M.  B. 

447. — Peaches  rotting  (Constant  Reader).— This 
is  due  simply  to  the  over-supply  of  water  and  atmospheric 
moisture.  The  fruits  are  mildewed,  and  as  you  say  you 
have  dosed  them  severely  not  only  with  clean  water  but 
Gishurst  Compound,  no  wonder  they  are  in  a bad  way. 
Be  more  cautious  in  future. 

448.  — Cut-flowers  (Button-hole).  — Removing  a 
portion  of  the  stem  every  other  day  or  so  will  tend  to 
keep  the  flowers  fresh,  and  also  dipping  them  in  water. 
The  great  thing  is  not  to  gather  them  when  too  far  gone, 
but  when  quite  fresh.  Daffodil.^,  Irises,  and  such  things 
are  best  gathered  in  the  bud. 

449. — Wallflowers  (G.  0.  Oates).— T\\ey  will  suc- 
ceed well  another  year,  but  it  is  better  to  have  plenty 
of  young  plants  coming  on.  Strike  the  cuttings  of 
moderately  well-ripened  shoots  in  the  summer  in  a rather 
shady  spot  in  the  open,  or  in  pots  in  a cold-frame.  They 
will  soon  root  and  make  good  plants. 

450. — Tuberous  Begonias  (E.  Lloyd).— The  plants 
require  a good  soil,  not  too  light,  nor  yet  too  heavy,  moist, 
and  not  too  e.xposed.  But  they  will  do  well,  howe\  er,  in 
all  ordinary  gardens,  succeeding  best  in  moist  seasons. 
The  Variegated  Grass  you  mention  is  no  doubt  the  Varie- 
gated Dactylis,  a bright  and  pretty  Grass  to  go  with  the 
Begonias. 

451. --Cypripedium  caudatum  (Srassta).- This 
plant  I have  had  do  well  with  me,  treated  to  an  inter- 
mediate temperature,  and  also  m the  cold-house.  I think 
it  succeeded  best  in  the  latter,  stood  upon  the  front 
sta"'e,  where  it  could  obtain  some  amount  of  sunshine.  It 
should  be  drained  well  and  potted  firmly  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion.— M.  B. 

452. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  (J.  G.).— It  is  evident 
that  the  Rose  is  affected  with  canker,  and  the  only  way  is 
to  root  it  out,  renew  the  soil,  and  plant  a fresh  specimen. 
This  beautiful  Rose  is  unfortunately  subject  to  this  disease. 
It  is  a variety  that  often  perple.ves  one,  but  is  so'  lovely 
when  in  full  flower  that  disappointments  are  well  repaid 
by  the  profusion  of  bloom. 

453. — Drooping  Trees  (J.  E.  M.). — No  doubt  the 
trees  are  naturally  weeping,  and  you  cannot  alter  their 
character.  No  tree  is  more  beautiful  than  one  that 
gracefully'  bends  and  sweeps  the  Grass.  If,  of  course, 
you  find  that  the  branches  are  in  danger  of  giving  w,ay  by 
all  means  prop  them  up  with  a stout  stake,  this  not  to 
obtrude  however,  so  as  to  spoil  the  effect  of  the  tree, 

454.  — Cirrhopetalum  Gowerianum  (John 
Harris). — From  your  flowers,  which  are  much  shrivelled 
by  the  journey,  I should  take  this  to  be  the  species,  but 
it  is  verv  susceptible  of  cold  draughts,  and  the  flowers 
have  suffered  therefrom.  It  was  one  of  the  novelties  of 
Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Mander.  I believe  some  one  else  has 
given  it  another  name  since,  so  that  name  is  synonymous, 
it  is  very  beautiful  and  distinct. — M.  B. 

455. — Ansellia  africana  nilotfcia  (Brassia).— 
This  is  a form  of  the  plant,  I believe,  sent  oui  by  Mr.  Bull, 
of  Chelsea,  some  few  years  ago.  U is  much  dwarfer  than 
the  species,  and  has  much  larger  blooms ; but  I do  not 
think  it  has  any  other  great  distinction,  saving  producing 
its  flow'ers  in  the  summer  months.  The  pots  should  be 
drained  w'ell.  Use  good,  brown  fibrous  peat  and  keep  the 
plant  in  the  warm-house  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture. — M.  B. 

456. — Odontoglossum  Alexandrae  (Brassia).— 
These  should  be  put  into  well-drained  pots,  and  use  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum,  slightly  elevated 
into  a cone-like  mound.  If  not  absolutely  requiring  repot- 
ting, delay  the  operation  until  the  autumn.  It  should  be 
stood  in  the  shade,  the  temperature  at  no  season  of  the 
year  being  allowed  to  fall  below  45  degs.  or  48  degs.,  and 
an  abundance  of  water  is  necessary  to  keep  it  down  in  the 
summer  months.— M.  B. 

457. — Miltonia  cuneata  (G.  B.).— You  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  a good  specimen  of  this  species.  It  is  a 
free-growing  plant,  producing  flowers  between  3 inches 
and  4 inches  across,  sepals  and  petals  dark  chocolate, 
tipped  and  barred  with  tawny-yellow,  lip  pure-white.  It 
appears  to  favour  the  country  round  about  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  is  near  to  M.  Candida,  from  which  it  however  differs 
in  shape  of  the  lip  and  other  points.  It  will  soon 
commence  to  bloom. — M.  B. 

458. — Deciduous  Calanthes  (E.  i/.).— You  have 
been  watering  these  too  freely.  Stop  the  supply  partially, 
and  keep  the  plants  well  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  but  do 
not  by  any  means  dry  them.  They  will  now  enjoy,  strong 
heat  and  plenty  of  moisture,  when,  if  kept  clean,  they 
will  produce  a beautiful  show  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
season.  They  are  best  grown  in  pots  under  cultivation, 
but  I have  frequently  seen  them  when  sent  home  growing 
as  epiphytes  upon  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees. — M.  B. 


459. — Water  Lilies  (IF.  Kimj). — The  address  of  M. 
Latour-Marliao  was  given  in  last  week’s  Gardening.  The 
prices  vary  from  year  to  year,  as  kinds  that  were  20  francs 
each  four  years  ago  are  now  less  than  a quarter  the  price. 
The  best  wa.v  would  be  to  write  for  a list,  as  M.  Marliac 
sends  out  a catalogue  of  Nymphajas.  If  it  is  proposed  to 
plant  the  large  kinds  in  the  tank  where  the  ordinary  white 
kind  is  they  will  not  have  enough  room.  One  plant  alone 
of  such  kinds  as  N.  Marliacea  albida  and  N.  M.  carnea 
would  fill  the  space. — A.  H. 

4C0.— 'Vine  border  CA.  B.).— With  so  much  manure 
in  proportion  to  the  loam  the  quantity  of  soot  used  was 
excessi\’e.  This  may  be  the  cause  of  some  of  the  bunches 
dropping  off.  Not  knowing  how  the  inside  of  the  vinery 
has  been  managed  with  regard  to  the  temperature  main- 
tained, and  the  atmospheric  conditions,  I am  unable  to 
find  any  other  cause  for  the  decayed  bunches  but  this. 
Nothing  can  be  done  if  this  latter  is  the  cause,  as  the  soot 
will  have  by  this  time  become  weakened,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  inflict  further  injury.—S.  P. 

461. — Gooseberry  Caterpillars  (J.  H'.  Hill). 
There  is  possibly  no  more  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil 
than  the  application  of  Hellebore  in  the  form  of  powder, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  all  chemists,  or  in  the  form 
of  a decoction  ; if  used  as  a powder,  the  bushes  should  be 
well  dusted  with  the  same  on  a still  evening.  If  the 
decoction  is  preferred,  it  should  be  about  the  strength  of 
one  pound  to  ten  gallons  of  rain  water,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  being 
applied.  A still  evening  should  also  be  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  mixture  applied  with  a garden  syringe. 
Seldom  more  than  one  or  two  dressings  will  be  found 
necessary,  and  by  neglect  of  this  very  simple  remedy  the 
crop  is  often  ruined,  and  the  plants  seriously,  if  not 
fatally,  injured. 

462. — Cypripedium  laevigatum  (J.  Gubbins). 
— This  is  the  name  of  a very  pretty  long-petalled  species, 
found  by  Mr.  John  Yeitch  in  the  Philippine  Islands  some 
thirty  years  ago,  but  afterwards  named  by  Reichenbach 
C.  philippinense.  A similar  plant,  afterwards  discovered 
by  Roebelen,  one  of  Mr.  Sander’s  collectors,  is  put  down  to 
be  synonymous  with  it,  having  bright-polished  green  leaves. 
It  bears  four  or  five  flowers,  each  being  about  a foot 
across,  the  dorsal  and  lower  sepal  white,  and  veined  with 
green  ; petals  ribbon-like,  twisted,  at  the  base  being  some 
blackish  warts  on  both  edges,  fringed  with  short  black 
hairs  ; the  colour  is  purple,  suffused  with  red  and  green  at 
the  tips,  the  pouch-like  lip  yellow,  streaked  W'ith  brown.  It 
requires  the  warmth  of  the  hottest  house  with  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. — M.  B. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should,  be  glad  i,f  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

L.  P.  L. — Heterocentrum  roseum  is  a native  of  Mexico, 
and  a stove  plant.  It  likes  a soil  of  peat  and  sandy  loam. 

Jas.  W. — You  should  be  able  to  get  seed  of  this  plant 

at  any  good  nursery. Essex  and  Faber. — M.  Marliac’s 

address  is  given  in  our  last  issue. J.  H.  S. — Try  any  of 

our  large  tree  nurserymen. R.  B. — The  flowers  repre- 

sent a good  variety  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  but  nothing 
specially  fine.  There  are  many  finer  forms  in  gardens. 

B.  /.  W.  J.— See  last  week’s  issue. — C.  T.  B. — Zinnias 

belong  to  the  Composites,  and  are  natives  of  Mexico. 
There  are  many  kinds,  not  a few  of  which  were  introduced 
last  century. Troubled  One. — To  get  rid  of  slugs  a dust- 

ing of  lime  is  the  best  preventive.  It  is  practically  the 
only  remedy.  Also  hand-pick,  searching  out  for  the 

marauders  in  the  early  morning  or  the  evening. Mary 

Cree. — The  reason  is  that  the  Ivy  is  possiblj'  in  too  rich  a 
soil.  But  all  variegated  things  behave  more  or  less  in  this 
way.  They  will  in  time  grow  out  of  character,  so  to  say. 

Miss  S.  Beane.— Thanks  for  note,  but  the  questions 

have  been  already  answered. B.  Howling. — Unusual, 

but  not  so  common  this  season  owing  to  the  ripening  up 

of  the  bulbs  last  autumn. J.  Berryman. — “Hobday’s 

Villa  Garden  ’’  will  suit  you.  It  may  be  obtained  through 

any  good  publisher. J.  E,  M. — Only  cut  the  strongest 

shoots  of  Asparagus,  and  leave  the  others.  Leave  off  cut- 
ting at  the  end  of  May. Young  Gardener.— See  special 

article  on  the  subject. E.  Dennis. — The  Grass  should 

be  dried.  Leave  the  loam  in  a heap  for  some  months,  and 
it  should  be  used  in  a flbry  state.  Be  careful  about  wire- 
worms,  which  often  infest  newly -dug  turf. Mrs.  Wil- 

kinson.— Vie  presume  you  mean  in  their  native  home, 

where  they  attain  a height  of  many  feet. W.  H. — 

See  the  remarks  on  “ Orchids  for  Amateurs”  in  the  present 

issue.  They  will  suit  .your  purpose. Donald. — “Stove 

and  Greenhouse  Plants,”  by  Baines  (John  Murray,  Albe- 

marle-street),  willsuityou.- Learner — Of  course  they  will 

deca.y.  You  cannot  keep  them  after  this  time;  besides,  they 
lose  in  quality.  Molyneux’s  “ Chrysanthemum  Culture,” 

price  one  shilling,  171,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  will  suit  you. 

A.  A. — Yes,  .you  may  use  the  water,  but  that  from  the 
place  mentioned  must  not  be  too  strong.  Dilute  if  such  is 

the  case. J.  M.  E. — The  Rose  question  will  be  answered 

as  soon  as  possible.  The  Marguerites  leaves  are  attacked 
by  the  Celery-fly.  Picking  out  the  grubs  with  the  hand  is 
the  only  remedy. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Ildus- 
8TRATED,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— A.  K.  S.— Oncidium  lanceanum. 

A.  C.—l,  Double  Kerria  japonica;  2,  Ribes  aureum  ; 

3,  Helleborus  odorus Amateur. — The  green  plant  is 

Helleborus  viridis,  and  the  other  is  Cyperus  alternifolius. 

A.  J . I. — We  are  sorry  you  sent  so  many  flowers,  but 

it  is  impossible  to  name  them,  being  mere  florist’s  varie- 
ties.— J.  S.— Ribes  speciosum. B.  T.  Bennett. — Yellow 

Banksian  Rose. B.  Williams. — Simply  the  Variegated 

Kale. Mrs.  Poster.— Lonicera  fragrantissima  (the 

Winter-flowering  Honeysuckle). Mrs.  Canleron. — 

Clianthus  puniceus. B.  J. — 1,  Please  send  in  flower, 

looks  like  a Crassula  ; 2,  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides  ; 3, 
Clematis  indivisa  ; 5,  Doronicum  caucasicum  ; 6,  Common 
Borage  ; 7,  One  of  the  Weigelas  (Diervillas),  but  there  are 


many  varieties;  8,  Snowflake  (Leucojum  vernum). 

IF.  H.—\,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei ; 2,  O.  triumphans 
3,  Cypripedium  venustum.  We  will  give  you  information. 

M.  C.  L. — 1,  Narcissus  odorus  rugulosus  ; 2,  Boronia 

serrulata  ; 3,  Mertensia  virginica. J.  Marjoram.— 1, 

Lonicera  fragrantissima  ; 2,  Berberis  Darwini. J.  IF. 

Anderson.— 1,  Cryptomeria  japonica;  2,  Please  send  in 

flower;  3,  Helleborus  viridis. C.  A.  IF.  CottrilK—1, 

Pearl  Bush  (Exochorda  grandifl ora) ; 2,  Jlegasea  cordifolia. 

Stirlinie. — Phaius  grandifolius. Spinetta.— The 

Magnolia  is  Lenn^,  the  other  Spiraia  prunifolia  fl.-pl. 

M.  B.,  Malvern. — ’The  white  flower  is  a Pyrus,  but  the 
flowers  were  too  much  withered  to  identify.  The  large 

leaf  is  that  of  Veratrum  nigrum. G.  B.  Wyman. — 

Amaryllis  (Sprekelia)  formosissima. Rosendoxe.-Vern 

is  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ; the  other  Crassula  lactea. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES, 
lx  commencing  Bee-keeping  the  beginner  should 
not  start  on  a large  scale  ; better  to  commence 
with  one  or  two  hives,  and  increase  numbers  as 
experience  is  gained.  There  is  something  to 
learn  before  one  can  expect  to  be  a successful 
Bee-master.  Now  is  the  time  to  commence  by 
the  purchase  of  a stock,  or  a swarm  a little  later 
on.  In  purchasing  a stock,  much  care  should 
be  exercised  in  examining  it  to  see  that  the 
combs  are  free  from  mould  and  dampness,  that 
they  are  built  straight  and  regular,  coming 
dow'n  to  the  floor-board,  and  if,  on  pushing 
them  apart,  brood  is  found  in  quantity,  the 
hive  may  be  safely  purchased.  In  examining  a 
skep  a little  smoke  should  first  be  blown  into 
the  entrance,  and  in  a minute  or  two  turned  up. 
It  should  be  full  of  Bees,  and  those  on  the  ends 
of  the  combs  can  be  driven  down  by  a few 
more  puffs  of  smoke.  The  Bees  can  either  be 
kept  in  the  straw  skep  for  supplying  swarms, 
or  they  can  be  driven,  and  the  combs  transferred 
to  a bar- frame  hive.  A swarm  should  be 
procured  from  a hive  that  cast  a swarm  last 
season,  as  the  queen  in  this  case  will  be  a young 
one.  The  strength  of  a swarm  can  be  judged 
by  its  weight,  three  pounds  of  Bees  being  a 
medium  swarm,  and  five  pounds  a good  swarm 

Sections.  — Weather  permitting,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a good  income  of  honey  from  Apple 
orchards  this  spring,  and  supers  wilt  be  put  on 
earlier  than  usual.  Surplus  honey  taken  in 
sectional  boxes  is  of  very  inviting  appearance, 
and  more  saleable  than  in  any  other  form. 
When  filled  they  are  ready  to  be  sent  to  market, 
and  are  sold  without  the  necessity  of  cutting  the 
comb,  which  is  always  so  objectionable. 
Sectional  boxes  are  small  frames  made  to  hold, 
when  filled,  one  pound  of  honey.  They  are 
placed  in  racks  upon  frame  or  straw  hives. 
They  are  made  of  a white  wood  of  a verj''  tough 
nature,  are  sold  in  the  flat  to  be  folded  into 
square  boxes  and  dove-tailed  together.  They 
should  be  furnished  with  comb  foundation  of  the 
lighter  kind,  and  separators  of  wood,  zinc,  or 
glass  placed  between  each  row  of  sections  to 
keep  the  combs  to  regular  thicknesses.  As  the 
sections  are  filled  they  should  be  removed,  and 
fresh  ones  take  their  places.  Comb  foundation 
consists  of  thin  sheets  of  wax  embossed  to  the 
shape  of  the  base  of  the  cells,  a sheet  of  it  being 
placed  in  a frame  or  section  it  supplies  all  the 
wax  needed  to  form  the  comb,  and  the  Bees 
work  it  out  very  quickly.  The  use  of  comb 
foundation  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
Bee-keeper,  because  large  quantities  of  honey 
have  to  be  used  by  the  Bees  in  forming  wax  in 
the  natural  way.  The  foundation  used  in 
sections  is  thinner  and  lighter  than  that 
furnished  to  the  bar-frames. 

The  honey  extractor. — This  is  a most 
useful  acquisition  to  those  who  keep  their  Bees 
in  bar-frame  hives.  By  its  use  honey  can  be 
extracted  wdthout  injury  to  the  combs,  which  are 
returned  to  the  hive  to  be  refilled  by  the  Bees. 
This  not  only  causes  great  saving  of  labour  in 
comb  building,  but  very  much  increases  the 
honey  return,  for  when  there  is  a great  honey 
glut  the  operation  of  extractingmay  be  performed 
once  a week  or  so  from  the  same  combs.  Another 
advantage  of  the  honey  extractor  is  this  : The 
brood  combs  often  are  so  filled  with  honey  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  empty  cells  left  for  the 
queen  to  deposit  eggs  in,  the  production  of  brood 
therefore  gradually  ceases,  which  causes  a rapid 
decrease  in  the  population  of  the  hive  as  the  old 
Bees  die  off.  By  extracting  the  honey  from  the 
combs  the  queen  is  givenroom  for  eggproduction, 
and  the  Bees  are  also  stimulated  to  greater 
acthdty.  The  honey  extractor  consists  of  a 
tinned  iron  can,  w’ith  an  outlet  near  the  bottom, 
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closed  by  a valve,  by  which  the  honey  is  drawn 
off.  There  is  within  the  can  a four-sided  frame 
of  wire  work,  which  revolves,  being  set  in  motion 
by  a handle  at  the  top.  Frames  of  honey  are 
taken  from  the  hive,  the  cappings  of  the  cells 
are  taken  off  with  an  uncapping  knife  ; the 
combs  are  then  placed  in  pairs  on  the  revolving 
cage,  and  the  honey  is  thrown  out  from  the 
outer  sides  by  a few  turns  of  the  handle.  The 
wire  cages  are  now  swung  round,  which  brings 
the  other  sides  of  the  combs  outward,  which 
are  then  extracted  in  the  same  way.  Care  is 
taken  to  extract  from  old  tough  comb  only,  as 
new  comb  is  liable  to  collapse  in  the  extractor. 
It  is  also  unsafe  to  extract  from  combs  containing 
brood.  Honey  extractors  o’f  various  designs, 
and  at  prices  to  suit  all  classes  of  Bee-keepers, 
can  be  obtained  of  the  leading  hive  makers, 
such  as  Neighbour,  of  High  Holborn  ; Blow,  of 
Welwyn  ; Abbott,  of  Southall.  Bee-keeping  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  a larger  number  of 
intelligent  persons  than  at  any  previous  time, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  large  sums  of  money 
paid  to  other  nations  for  honey  might  be  kept  at 
home  if  more  apiaries  were  established  in  order 
to  secure  the  ungathered  honey  from  the  flowers 
of  the  field  and  orchard. 

S.  S.  G.,  Sturmimler  Newton. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

463. — Hens  laying. — I should  much  like  to  know  in 
what  part  of  England  “ Ada  G.”  has  succeeded  in  having 
620  eggs  from  Nov.  1st  to  April  5th,  laid  by  12  hens,  in  the 
limited  space  she  describes — viz.,  a run  of  30  feet  by  9 feet? 
J have  kept  poultry  for  years,  having  every  convenience, 
with  a large  yard  and  free  access  to  a meadow,  but  never 
had  more  than  half  the  number  of  eggs  in  proportion  as 
“Ada  G.” — Cherry. 

464. — Unhealthy  Fowls.— I have  about  tw’enty 
Fowls  which  have  a disease  amongst  them— a swelling  of 
the  eyes  until  they  are  quite  closed.  Two  have  died. 
They  are  fed  morning  and  night  with  mixed  Corn  and 
green  stuff,  and  bits  from  the  house  at  noon.  They  have 
an  outside  run,  which  is  often  dug  over,  and  a large  dry 
and  warm  shed,  and  they  are  taken  about  an  100  yards 
to  roost  in  a perfectlj-  dry  and  warm  place,  which  is 
cleaned. -II.  B. 

REPLIES. 

284.— Fowls  for  winter  laying.— In 

reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  fowls  for  winter  lay- 
ing, there  is  no  common  rule,  only  common 
sense.  Pick  your  stock  birds  from  the  best 
laying  hens  you  have,  and  cross  with  a good 
Minorca  or  Wyandotte  for  choice.  Get  your 
chickens  out  in  April  ; if  you  have  a small  run 
keep  only  a few.  Give  plenty  of  grit,  which 
almost  all  poultry  keepers  sell,  and  the  result  is 
certain.  I run  up  to  80  in  summer,  and  kill 
do  wn  to  15  or  20  in  winter,  and  all  through  last 
winter  my  eggs  never  fell  under  the  dozen,  and 
my  fowls  left  a profit  of  £15  17s.  6d.  Last  week 
with  14  hens  my  eggs  were  90  ; for  the  week 
ending  December  23rd,  63.— M. 

Turkey  breeding  (“  Gobblers.”). — Tur- 
key chicks  may  be  expected  from  the  twenty- 
eighth  day,  but  stale  eggs  take  longer,  and  if  you 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  eggs  are  fertile 
and  contain  living  chicks,  you  may  give  them  a 
couple  of  days  longer.  If  you  have  sufficient 
Turkey-hens  to  cover  your  egg.s  do  not  put  too 
many  ixnder  them.  Some  breeders  sit  as  many 
a.s  seventeen,  but  thirteen  or  fifteen  are  ample, 
and  I prefer  the  smaller  number.  The  chicks 
are  a little  troublesome  to  teach  to  eat,  and  to 
get  over  the  difficulty  some  breeders  on  the 
seventh  day  put  two  fresh  hens’-eggs  under  the 
Turkey,  which  hatch  with  her  own  eggs,  and 
the  chicks  teach  the  others  to  pick  up  their 
food.  A hen  Turkey,  as  a rule,  is  an  excellent 
sitter,  and  pays  great  attention  to  her  eggs. 
She  should  be  fed  when  she  comes  off,  and  be 
v/atched  to  see  that  she  returns  to  her  nest  in 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  for  she  is  a very 
.stupid  bird,  and  will  sit  anyv/here.  The  chicks 
will  need  no  food  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  hatching ; they  should  then  be  supplied 
with  some  hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped  very  small, 
and  mixed  with  stale  bread-crumbs.  This  may 
be  fed  some  half-a-dozen  times  daily  to  com- 
mence Avith,  but  after  a while  the  number  of 
meals  may  be  brought  down  to  four.  About 
the  cud  of 'a  week  a little  meal  may  be  intro- 
duced, but  hard-boiled  eggs  should  form  the 
staple  food  for  the  first  three  v/ecks.  Then  the 
may  grad,i,i.g,lly  take  its  place,  a few 
Ktatoes,  and  hat'd  corn,  such  as  Wheat,  and  a 
little  Hemp-seed,  can  be  given.  Scraps  of  meat. 


cut  very  small,  are  also  acceptrble.  Feeding  is 
not  more  important  than  dryness.  A heavy 
shower  will  kill  the  whole  brood  in  their  earlier 
stages,  whilst  damp  Grass  is  none  the  less 
deadly.  Hot  sunshine  is  also  fatal  to  tender 
chicks,  and  keen  winds  must  also  be  guarded 
against.  You  will  see  that  Turkey-rearing  is 
rather  a .serious  business,  but  when  the  chicks 
are  once  well  feathered  they  become  very  hardy. 
Cleanliness,  of  course,  is  very  essential,  and  a 
Grass-run  is  a necessity.  If  there  are  any  other 
matters  which  you  need  advice  upon,  I shall  be 
happy  to  give  you  what  assistance  I can  through 
the  pages  of  Gardening.  It  is  not,  however, 
always  possible  to  reply  in  the  next  number 
issued  after  a query  is  received. — Doubting. 

193.— Preserving  eggs.— Boilil  lb.  ofun- 
slacked  lime,  1 lb.  of  common  salt,  and  4 gallons 
of  water  for  a quarter  of  a hour  ; pour  it  through 
a common  strainer,  and  put  in  the  eggs  when 
cold.  This  is  an  excellent  recipe,  but  is,  of 
course,  adapted  for  a much  larger  number  of 
eggs  than  “Martha”  has  to  store.  I should 
recommend  her  to  use  a smaller  quantity,  and 
thus  adapt  her  supply  to  her  requirements. 
Why  not  lay  in  a larger  vessel,  and  buj'  suffi- 
cient eggs  to  do  the  thing  at  once  ? I should 
also  wait  a month  or  two  before  storing,  as 
eggs  will  be  equally  cheap  in  June.  Eggs  well 
preserved  can  be  depended  upon  to  last  several 
months,  but  unfertilised  ones  are  the  best. — 
Doubting. 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1894. 

The  Editor  of  Garden  and  Gardening  Illustrated 
begs  to  announce  another  photographic  competi- 
tion for  the  season  1894. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Class  1. — Country  Houses  and  Gardens. — A 
prize  of  Seven  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the 
best  series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs  of 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old 
English  houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to 
the  garden  and  the  home  landscape.  Picturesque 
old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  may  be  included. 

Class  2.— Water  Gardens  and  River-side 
Pictures. — A prize  of  Fia'e  Guineas  for  the  best 
set  of  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  beautiful 
examples  of  natural  or  artificial  lakes,  with 
aquatic  and  water-side  plants,  river-side  and 
streamlet  vegetation. 

Class  3. — Groups  of  Native  Trees. — A 
prize  of  a well-bound  copy  of  Loudon's 
“Arboretum  Brittanicum ” (8  vols. ),  or  Five 
Guineas,  for  the  best  photographs  of  natural 
groups,  or  colonies,  or  very  picturesque  speci- 
mens, of  trees,  natives  of,  or  naturalised  in, 
these  islands.  These  trees  are  : — Oah,  Ash., 
Willow,  Beech,  Birch,  Hornbeam,  Aspen,  White 
Popla.r,  Grey  Poplar,  Black  Poplar,  Field  Maple, 
Grab,  Hawthorn,  White  Beam,  Wild,  Cherry, 
Holly,  Wild  Pear,  Bowan,  Sycamore,  Sloe, 
Bullace,  Service-tree,  Yew,  Scotch  Fir,  Juniper, 
Alder,  Witch  Elm,  Elm,  Bird  Cherry,  Elder, 
Medlar,  Lime. 

Glass  4. — Picturesque  Orchards. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  not  less 
than  six  photographs  of  picturesque  orchards 
and  old  orchard-trees.  Old  orchards,  often 
beautiful,  become  pictures  in  diversified  situa- 
tions in  the  orchard  counties  of  the  West.  These 
photographs  may  be  taken  at  any  or  at  various 
seasons. 

Glass  5. — Groups  of  Wibd  Fbowers  and 
Shrubs. — A prize  of  a fine  copy  of  Curtis’s 
“Flora  Londinensis”  (2  x’ols.),  containing  the 
finest  plates  of  our  native  flowers  ever  published, 
or  its  value  in  money  (Seven  Pounds),  for  the 
best  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  groujjs 
of  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  in  bloom.  Shrubs, 
such  as  Honeysuckle,  Viburnum,  or  any  other 
native  ones,  whether  in  hedgerows  or  natural 
groups,  may  be  liicluded. 

Glass  6. — Picturesque  Woodband  Drives, 
Pretty  Grass-roads  in  Parks,  and  Gkass- 
WABKs  IN  Gap-dens. — A prize  cf  Fia'b  Guineas 
for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of  pic- 
turesque cflects  of  this  kind,  either  in  forests  like 
St.  Leonard’s,  Epping,  or  in  the  many  beautiful 
private  parks  and  woodlands  scattered  through-  - 
out  the  three  kingdoms. 


Class  7. — Naturae  Fernerie.-,. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  natural  Ferneries.  In  Wales,  Ireland, 
the  mountains  of  Northern  England,  Scotland, 
about  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  even  in  low- 
land places  there  are  many  beautiful  pictures 
of  natural  Fern-gardens,  often  with  wild  flowers 
intermingled.  No  garden  Ferneries,  however 
artistic,  should  be  included  in  this  class. 

Class  8. — Native  and  other  Hardy 

Ferns. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
series  of  photographs  of  single  specimens,  or 
groups,  of  species  or  varieties  of  British, 
American,  European,  or  any  other  hardy  Ferns 
planted  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots.  These,  in 
distinction  to  preceding,  must  include  cultivated 
Ferns  and  garden  ferneries  only. 

Class  9. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the 
best  water-colour  drawing  on  paper  size  of 
Garden  page  of  any  beautiful  new  or  rare  flower, 
drawn  life-size. 

Class  10. — Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of 
Five  Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  garden  fruits  ; Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  or  any  other 
fruit  grown  in  Britain,  or  bush  - fruits,  to 
be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in  dishes.  No 
prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes,  or  of  which  the 
reduction  is  excessive. 

Glass  11. — Fbowering  Pbants. — A prize 

of  Five  Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best 
collection  of  photographs  of  flowering  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  This 
series  may  include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Class  12. — Cottagers’  Gardens. — A Prize  of 
Three  Guineas  for  not  less  than  three  photo- 
graphs of  the  prettiest  cottage  gardens  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  workmen. 

Glass  13. — Town  Parks  and  Gardens. — A 
Prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not  less  than  six 
photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Parks  and 
Gardens  in  cities  and  towns  (public  and  private). 

Glass  14. — Abpine  and  Rock  Garden's. — A 
prize  of  Mr.  George  Maws’  “ Genus  Crocus  ” (or 
Five  Guineas)  for  the  best  photographs  of 
alpine  flower  and  rock-gardens  showing  the 
most  artistic  and  beautiful  arrangements  of 
rock-gardens. 

All  competitors  not  winning  a prize  will  for 
each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half- 
a-guiuea.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition 
will  be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in 
November,  1894. 

What  to  avoid. — Gut  flowers  or  plants  should 
not  he  arranged,  in  vases  loith  p>atterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  he  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  comp)etition  with  flowers.  Figures  of 
men  or  women,  harrows,  watering-pots,  rakes, 
hoes,  rollers,  and,  other  implements,  iron 
railings,  vnres,  or  iron  supports  of  any  kind, 
labels,  o,nd  a.Ii  like  objects  should  he  omitted 
from  these  photographs.  The  intention  is  to 
show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  he  done  cell  when  the  photographer  is 
confused  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  flowers 
are  ineffective  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  ca,mera  shoidd  be  brought  low  down  for  such. 
All  phofogra'phs  shoidd  be  mounted  singly,  and 
7iot  several  on  a card.  They  should  not  be 
mounted  on  cards  with  black  backs,  and  the 
photogra2>hs  should  not  be  less  in  size  than  5 inches 
by  j inches.  In  many  of  the  photographs  sent  in 
for  our  last  competition  the  subjects  were  much 
overcrowded.  The  following  are  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors  : — 

First. — The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
sion of  either  the  sender  or  others  ; but  the  source  whence 
they  are  obtained  must  he  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no  limit  a.\  in 
number,  and  no  feetopay.  The Editoris  to  have  the  right 
of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the  chosen  photographs. 
The  phot ograqihs  may  be  printed  on  any  gooil  paper  that 
shoivs  the  subjects  clearly  ; but  those  on  albumenized  papir- r 
are  preferred  for  engraving. 

Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  togethrr 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  objects  shewn,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph . 
This  is  very  important,  and,  therefore,  black  hacks  to  'the 
photographs  should  be  avoided. 

Tui.id. — All  communications  relating  to  the  campetii'.rn 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  iT,  Houthampton-sireet , 
Cuvent-garden,  London,  W.C.,  and  the  class  for  which 
the  photograiihs  are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  which  rrMst  also,  be  labelled  “ Ehotographic 
Competition."  All  competitors  vnshing  their  photographs 
returned,  if  not  successful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps 
of  sufficient  value  fur  that  purpose. 
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RIGG  & FIXTER 

Supply  the  BEST  only, 
and  guarantee  PERFECT  satisfaction. 

Lobelia  Emp.  WilUam  and  Magnifica,  3-».  1(JU ; 

50  for  1r.  9d.  Snowball,  best  white,  3s  Gd.  100;  50  for  2s, 

TROP.-EOLUM  Fireball,  blooms  all  summer, 
12  for  Is.  9d.  ; 6 for  Is. 

Marguerites.— The  best  large  white,  12 

f'ir2s.  6d. ; B for  Is.  6d.  Strong  plants  showing  flower, 
3s.  6d  doz. 

Ferns. — Splendid  plants  from  pots,  12  for 

2s.  ; B for  Is.  3d. 

All  safely  jtackid  and  carriage  paid  for  Cash. 

The  Nurseries.  Caversham,  Reading 

ASKEW’S  CRESTED  NATIVE  FERNS. 

Splendid  varieties.  List,  Ad.  Fern  Culture,  (Hd.,  free. 

W.  F.  ASKEW,  Borrowdale  Hotel,  Keswick. 

Illustrated  Fern  Culture,  Is.  Id. 

1 nn  RACKETS  beautiful  named  FLOWER 

J-Uu  SEEDS.  Is.  3d.,  post  free.— E.  BIRKETT,  106, 
Westgate,  Burnley. 

Bewitched  vine  (Boussingaultia  bassel- 

loides).— This  charming  climber  festoons  windows  with 
great  rapidity,  forming  a lovely  waterfall  screen,  sweet 
scented,  white  flowers,  quickly  covering  greenhouse  roofs, 
valuable  for  shading,  2 roots,  Is.,  free.— Mrs.  BANGER, 
Roselands,  Ramseate. 

pHARMlNG  HARDY  CLIMBER.  — Once 

^ planted  la^^t  ages,  grows  20  ft.  in  a season.  Calystegia 
(American  Bellbin^,  lovely  large  pink  blossom,  flowers  its 
whole  length,  also  pure-white  variety,  enormous  bloom,  2 
each  var.,  Is.,  free. — Mrs.  BANGER.  Roselands,  Ramsgate 


VOUNG  PLAN  4cT  dozen,  of  my  Prize 

-L  Double  Stocks,  Asters,  and  Giant  Pansies.  Also  Prize 
Strains,  at  3d.  dozen,  or  2s.  100,  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  Double 
Indian  Pinks,  Helichrysums.  Gennan  Asters,  French  Mari- 
golds. Orders  value  Is.  and  above  post  free.— WILLIAM 
WELCH,  Rush  Green  Nursery,  Romford.  Essex 


pARNATIONS. — Grand  autumn  layers  to 

A/  flower  early  this  summer.  Mrs  Reynolds  Hole,  best  terra- 
cotta 4s.  doz  Germania,  best  canary  yellow,  4s.  doz.  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison.  everybody's  favourite.  6s.  doz.  Car- 
riage paid  for  cash  with  order  — R.  MACK  & SON.  Nurseries, 
Catteriok,  Yorks. 


PANSIES!  PANSIES! — The  following  14 

fine*  exhibition  vars.  : Lord  Hamilton.  David  Rennie, 
A.  H.  Murray,  Miss  J.  Jamieson,  Mrs.  Lister,  Miss  Helen 
Hunter.  Mrs.  Freeland,  Geo.  Anderson,  Robt.  Jamieson, 
D.  Morrison.  Alex.  OUow,  Miss  C E.  Scarce,  D.  Ferguson, 
I’llrig,  for  3s.  12  fine  named  Violas,  2s. — JAS.  CAIRNS, 
Bainbridge  Holme,  Sunderland. 


SITTINGBOURNE.  KENT. 

Within  1 Hide  of  the  L.C.D  R.  Station. 

TO  FLORISTS,  NURSERYMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

The.  Valuable  Freehold  Property,  known  as  "HAROLD 
NURSERY,”  comprising  a dwelling-house,  florist’s  shop, 
and  an  acre  of  well-stoc'ked  garden  ground  (enclosed  by  a 
Holly-hedge  and  brick  M’all),  with  vinery,  6 glass-houses,  and 
erections  advantageously  situate,  adjoining  the  Loiulon- 
road,  in  the  town  of  S'ttingbonrnc,  together  with  the 
goodwill  and  interest  in  the  old-established  business  of  a 
florist  ami  nurseryman,  as  carried  on  there  by  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Tliomas  for  the  past  quarter  of  a century. 

"I^ESSRS.  JACKSON  & SONS  have  received 

J-V-L  instructions  from  the  trustees  in  consequence  of  the 
decease  of  the  p*-opri^“tor  to  offer  the  above  as  a going  concern 
for  SALK  l)y  AUCTION  at  the  Bull  Hotel,  Sittingbourne,  on 
Friday,  llih  May.  1834,  at  3 for  4 o’clock  in  one  Lot. 

Particulars  and  conditions  of  sale  may  be  obtained  of 
Mfssks,  Hvhhi.s  \ni>  Harris,  Soliritiirs,  Sittingbourne  : 
ami  of  Messrs.  Jackson  & Suns,  Valuers,  &c.,  Sitting- 

bfiurnf^ 


EVEKVt^JSK  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUHE. 

OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET  POST  FREE 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  Q.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F,C,S,  Trinity  Col..  HuMin, 

Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKEMAN  & CARVER.  Printers.  Hereford, 


n ARDENING  BOOKS 

Sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  tiriee  bv 
CRO.SBV  LOUKWUOD  and  SON, 

7,  StaHoners’-liall-court,  Liigate-hill,  London,  E C. 
GOOD  (1  aRDENTNG;  or,  ffow  to  Grow  Vegetables,  Fniits, 
and  Flowers.  By  ,S.  WOOD.  3.s,  fill  . cloth. 

MULTIJM-IN  PAItVO  (dARDENING.  .^620  per  an.  from 
1 acre  : dll?'',  tier  an.  from  3 glass-hnuse.s.  Jty  S.  WOOD  Is 
Tin  LAD!  KS  M I i L'l'UM  l N PARVO  FLOWER  G.'VRDEN 
and  AM.VI'F.IIR'S  GUIDE.  By  S.  WOOD.  3s.  fid. 

The  FORGING  GARDEN.  Ry  S.  WOOD.  3s  fid 
SlARKET.VKn'GHENGARDENING.  ByC.W.SHAW  3s 
COTTAGE  G kRDP:NING.  By  F..  HOBDAY.  Ls.  fid 
KITCHEN  GARDENING.  By  G.  M F.  G LENNY  2s 
(i  lRDEN  RECEIPTS.  By  CHAS.  W.  yTHN.  Is  fid 
AR'I'ofGRAFriNGitBUDDINiL  By  BALTET  2s  fid 
CULTURE  ot  FRUIT-TREES.  By  M DU  KREUIL.  4s. 
J.oudon:  Crosby  Lockwood  it  Ron.  7,  Stationers’-haH-mnrt.r  C. 
jJERRING  NETS  “mended”  for  garden 

— tiurposes  to  suit  purchasers.  Prices  on  application  — 
JAS._B.  CRAIG,  .37,  Millgate,  Arbroath.  N B. 


‘TOBACCO  PAPER  or  CLOTH.— Best  genuine, 

-L  8d.  Ih  ; 7 lb  ,_4,s.  fid.  ; 14  Ib.,  Ss.  fid. ; 2S  lb  , IBs.  Larger 
QuapiitiF^  lest*.— KENDALL,  3,  Albert-viUae,  Gotham,  Bri$rol. 


GARDEN  HOSE 


1894. 


SPECI.ILITIES. 


“HERCULES” BRAND 

PATENT 

SPHINCTER  GRIP. 


Everlastinh  Wear.  Practically  inde.structible. 

Eiijhl  Mtdah  and  Hiijhest  Awards. 

NEW  IMPROVED. 

COTTON,  Rubber-lined. 

The  Lightest  Hose  Made. 

Price  Lists  and  Samples  free  on  application. 

Beware  of  low-class  and  worthless  imitations. 

See  "CAUTION”  and  "£100  REWARD”  ADVER- 
TISEMENT in  Times,  &C. 

F.  REDDAWAY  & CO.,  Ltd., 

“ Department 

PENDLETON,  MANCHESTER 

(INCURPORATINU  TlIE  SPHINCTER  HoSE  AND 

Enginekrinl;  Co.,  of  London). 

F.  R.  & Co.  are  the  largest  actual  makers  of  hose  through- 
ut  in  the  world  Over  5,000, OuO  feet  made  and  sold  annually. 
Orders  executed  same  day  as  received.  All  goods  carriage 
paid.  Order  direct  fro)n  the  Manufacturers. 


GARDEN  EDGING  TILES. 
LAND  DRAIN  PIPES. 

EASTWOOD  & CO.,  Limited, 

BELVEDERE  ROAD,  LAMBETH. 


BOXES. 

Fop  evepy  descpiption  of  Wood  Boxes 
fop  Flopists,  Nupsepymen,  &e.,  send  to 

BROCK  & SON, 

ALBERT  ROAD,  BRISTOL, 

ACTUAL  MAKERS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Boxes  fop  Bouquets,  Wreaths,  Crosses, 
Cut  Flowers,  Propagatingr,  Postal,  &e. 

ANY  NAME,  &c.,  printed  direct  on  the  wood  in  various 
colours  without  extra  charge. 

Tolcgrams:  "DOVETAIL,  BRISTOL.” 

X^OSiES!!!  1 1 1 

SIXTY  FEET  OF  HOSE,  with  Brass  Fittings— I 

BRA.NCH  BOSE  and  JET.  for I I a/D. 

Carriage  paid  anywhere,  P.O.O.  order  to 

J.  BENSON, 

4,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W.  (Old  esliiblished.) 

Illustratni  Lists  free. 


GARDEN 

ROLLERS 

AND 

SEATS. 

JOHN  MARSOEN  & SON, 

BIXTETH  ST.  LIVERPOOL. 


GLASS 


in  the  North  ! Same  prices  and 
sizes  as  sold  by  cheapest  London 
firms.  Also  materials  of  every 
description,  and  houses,  &c.— D. 
Bluff,  Russell-place.  Liverpool. 


"pEA  HURDLES,  8 ft.  by  4ft.,  superior  to 

■J-  sticks,  all  ready  to  fix  into  ground.  Strong  galvanised 
wiro-nett’ng,  Is.  3d.  each.  Seed  guards,  36  ft.  long  6 in.  in- 
side, with  two  end  pieces,  % in.  mesh.  3s.  6d.  Send  for  now 
illustrated  Price  List,  post  free.— W.  E.  FOGGIN&  CO.  High 
Bridge.  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


■JETTING,  Tanned  and  Waterproof,  of  all 
kinds,  for  garden  purposes.  Cheapest  house  in  the 
Trade.  Write  for  samples  aiid  prices  before  ordering  else- 
where. Numerous  Testimonials.— SPASHETT  & CO.,  Net 
Manufacturers,  Lowestoft. 


GARDEN  HOSE. 

MERRYWEATHER’S  CHIEF  SPECIALITIES. 

1. -NON-KINKABLE  RED-GREY  HOSE. 

2. -SPHINCTER  GRIP  ARMOURED  HOSE. 

3. -HIGH-CLASS  RED  RUBBER  HOSE. 


Made  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Hose  used  with  their  celebrated 
Fire  Engines. 

See  that  MERRYWEATHER’S  name  i.s 
embossed  on  erery  levtjlh.  This  is  the  only 
absolute  ynarantee  of  quality. 

Merryweather’a  introduced  SPHINCTER 
GRIP  HOSE  into  this  country  in  the  year  1887  ; 
they  are  the  ORIGINAL  MAKERS, 
still  sell  a Hose  which  is  far  superior  to  every  other 
in  the  market. 

Users  of  Hose  are  cautioned  against  inferior  qualities 
sold  by  dealers  who  hav  e copied  our  method  of  advertising, 
but  have  not  adhered  to  our  High  Quality. 

Orders  executed  the  same  day  as  received. 

MERRYWEATHER’S  HICH-CLASS  CARDEN  PUMPS. 

BUY  DIRECT  AND  SECURE  THE  DISCOUNT. 

Call  or  Write : 63,  Long^  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

TO  ORCHID  GROWERS. 

WEST’S 
PATENT 
ORCHID 
PAN 

REGIfiJTEKED 

In  inviting  the  attention  of  Orchid  Growers  to  this  Pan, 
the  inventor  begs  to  say  that  it  is  not  a mere  experiment  just 
put  upon  the  market,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  a careful 
trial  extending  over  several  years,  conducted  by  an  Orchid 
grower  of  great  experience.  The  pan  entirely  overcomes  all 
the  deterioration  that  is  caused  by  the  unsuitability  of  the 
ordinary  pans  for  Orchid  culture,  and  combines  in  itself  all 
the  conditions  obtained  by  the  Orchid  in  its  natural  state, 
especially  those  of  free  drainage  and  a moist  atmosphere,  at 
the  same  time  it  gives  absolute  safety  from  slugs,  cock- 
roaches, &c. 

Cash  with  Order. 

. . 6s.  Od.  per  doz. 
. . 8s.  Od.  , 

, . 10s.  6d.  , 

. . 16s.  Od.  , 

..  20s  Od.  , 

THE  LEEDS  ORCHID  GO.,  ROUNDHAY,  LEEDS ; 

and  of  S.  & E.  COLLIER,  Grovelands,  Reading. 


Prices, 

Packed  Free  on 

Rail> 

2 

iu. 

. . 2s.  6d.  per  doz. 

6 in 

n 

in  . 

. . .3s.  Od.  „ „ 

7 in 

3 

in.  . 

..  3s.  6d.  „ „ 

8 in 

4 

in.  . 

. . 4s.  Od.  ,,  ,, 

10  in 

5 

in.. . 

..  5s.  Od.  „ „ 

12  in 

HEATING  APPARATUS, 

From  £4  4s,  and  upwards. 


Full  Particulars  and  Local  Agent’s  Address  from 

R.  JENKINS  & CO.,  ROTHERHAM. 

vi:rmurei;s 

KNAPSACK  PUMPS 

326  First  PrUcs  and  MeO.als. 
"Eclair”  Spraying  Pump  gives 
a coarse,  a medium,  or  a \*'vy  fine 
Fpray,  at  the  will  of  the  op*:rator. 
I rice  35s. 

"TORFII-LT  ■ SrLFHVRINI/ Pl'.'II' 
for  tht  distribution  of  Powdurc  of 
every  dLScrintion.  Price  bOs. 

Sdf  CLARK  ^ CO., 

20,  Great  St.  Helens,  LonJun,  E.C. 

TiANNEli  NETTING.  — Protect  your  Peas, 

-L  buds.  &c..  from  the  frost  and  blight.  Strong  Tanned 
Netting,  36  square  yards  for  Is  , length  and  width  guaranteed. 
Orders  over  os.  carriage  paid  — Hy.  ROBINSON,  Rye,  Sussex. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  single  forms  are  deservedly  becoming  more 
popular.  They  are  very  useful  for  decora- 
tions, and  valuable  for  amateurs  who  cannot 
bother  about  bud-taking,  disbudding,  dressing 
the  blooms,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  rather  late 
to  advise  striking  cuttings  for  the  production  of 
large  bushes  this  year,  but,  still,  moderate-sized 
specimens  can  be  had  from  newly-rooted  plants 
even  now.  They  are,  liowever,  so  cheap  as 
rooted  plants  in  pots  that  time  may  be  gained 
by  purchasing  such.  Raisers  appeared  at  one 
time  to  lean  too  much  to  mere  size  in  the  single 
as  well  as  in  other  classes  of  Chrysanthemums, 
but  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  other  good  quali- 
ties are  more  admired  in  the  later  additions. 
tVhat  can  be  more  pretty  than  a busli  of  the 
variety  Miss  Rose  ? At  one  of  the  exhibitions 
Ia?t  autumn  half-a-dozen  plants  of  this,  about 
2 feet  high,  and  a foot  through,  were  greatly 
admired.  They  were  literally  covered  with 
blossoms  of  a white  suffused-pink  colour.  Jane 
is  a lovely  pure-white  variety,  with  twisted 
petals  ; and  a charming  kind  is  Miss  M.  Wilde. 
This  has  a dark-rosy  shade  of  colour.  Yellow 
Jane  is  the  most  refined  and  beautiful  of  that 
colour  ; and  a novel  sort  is  Rudheckia,  with  its 
striking  resemblance  to  the  purple  hardy  plant 
of  that  name.  Nymphea  is  a pretty  white,  and 
pecTiliarly  fragrant.  Souvenir  de  Londrds,  red 
and  yellow,  is  a capital  showy  type,  and  Oceana, 
a delicate  blush  colour.  One  of  the  largest  is 
the  yellow  sort  Admiral  S.  T.  Symonds. 
Although  I do  not  like  the  flowers  large,  this 
one  is  so  showy  that  it  should  he  grown  with 
the  best.  A lovely  light  variety  is  Florence. 
Mary  Anderson  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  kind, 
with  small  blush- coloured  flowers.  Efiie  has 
crimson  blooms,  and  is  not  too  large.  Miss 
Covill  is  distinct  in  colour,  and  is  of  a chestnut- 
red  shade.  Jessie  Chignal  is  a fine  crimson 
variety,  and  a newer  sort,  named  Dolly  Varden, 
is  a free-blooming  pink.  The  singles  can  be 
kept  witliin  bounds  in  regard  to  height  hy 
timely  stopping.  The  first  topping  may  take 
place  when  the  plants  are  about  9 inches  high, 
and  in  small  pots.  Repot  them  when  they  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  and  use  pots  of  5-inch 
diameter.  A compost  suitable  for  the  singles 
in  all  stages  is  loam  two  parts,  and  tlie  third 
divided  between  leaf-mould  and  rotted  manure 
in  equal  portions.  To  this  may  be  added  1 lb. 
of  bone-meal  to  a bushel  of  the  soil.  Stand  the 
plants  in  tlie  open  air,  selecting  a sunny  position. 
The  new  shoots  made  after  the  first  topping  will 
again  require  pinching  ba^'k  when  from  4 inches 
in  length.  From  this  last  stopping  sufficient 
shoots  should  be  obtained  to  make  excellent 
bushes.  But  previous  to  this,  or  about  a month 
after  the  last  shift,  give  the  plants  their  final 
potting,  the  size  of  pots  needed  being  those  of 
8 inches  across.  Press  the  soil  in  the  pots  in  a 
very  firm  manner,  and  to  he  certain  this  is  well 


done  use  a narrow  piece  of  wood.  This  does 
the  work  in  more  satisfactorily  than  pressing 
with  one’s  fingers.  Do  not  pinch  out  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  after  the  end  of  .lime,  and  constant 
attention  to  watering  is  a necessity.  During 
the  hot  midsummer  days  the  plants  should 
he  looked  over  morning  and  evening  ; hut, 
except  in  very  exceptional  weather,  it  will  he 
found  that  one  supply  will  he  all  that  is  required 
for  each  individual  plant.  The  object  of  going 
through  the  collection  more  than  once  a day  is 
tliat  it  may  he  often  examined,  as  the  practice 
of  watering  all  at  one  time,  wliether  needed  or 
not,  cannot  be  sufficiently  condemned.  A rap 
of  the  pots  with  the  knuckles  will  indicate  hy  a 
liollow  sound  that  moisture  at  the  roots  is 
required,  and  a dull  sound  will  tell  one  that  the 
plants  may  he  passed  hy  till  another  turn. 
The  principal  branches  may  be  tied  to  sticks 
about  a yard  long,  and  these  should  lean  in  an 
outward  direction,  so  that  the  centre  portion  of 
the  plant  may  have  room  to  mature.  No  thin- 
ning out  of  llovver-huds  is  advisable,  the 
principal  charm  of  the  Single  Chrj’santhemums 
being  the  long  branches  with  a large  number  of 
their  coloured  Marguerite-like  flowers.  A little 
stimulating  is  necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  of 
a healthy  green  colour  to  the  last.  Sprinkle 
a little  of  any  well-known  fertiliser  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  every  fortnight  during  August 
and  September.  A good  manure  in  the  liqu'd 
state  may  he  had  hy  using  guano  at  the  rate  of 
an  ounce  to  a gallon  of  water.  Soot-water 
is  an  excellent  thing.  This  is  so  easy  to  obtain 
that  everj’one  who  grows  plants  in  pots  should 
have  a tub  of  this  in  readiness,  in  size  accord- 
ing to  requirements.  It  is  best  put  into  a hag 
before  being  placed  in  the  water,  then  it  will  he 
available  in  its  proper  form — that  is,  clear. 
Put  the  plants  under  glass  the  last  week  of 
September.  H.  S.  L. 

PLANTS  FOR  LATE  BLOOMS. 

Chrysanthemums  grown  for  late  flowers  are 
much  appreciated,  indeed,  sometimes  more 
highly  pi’ized  than  the  hulk  of  those  blooming 
at  the  ordinary  time — viz.,  the  middle  of 
November.  To  have  them  in  perfection  at  the 
end  of  December  and  early  in  January  the 
plants  require  to  he  specially  treated.  In  the 
extreme  South  of  England  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
have  Chrysanthemums  so  late  as  farther  north. 
The  seasons  arc  much  earlier  in  the  south,  con- 
sequently the  plants  come  earlier  into  bloom. 
Much  may,  however,  he  done  in  furtherance  of 
this  object  hy* selecting  varieties  ■which  are 
naturally  late  in  blooming.  It  is  not  wise  to 
grow  a large  number  of  kinds.  M.  E.  A. 
Carri(’-re  and  Leon  Frache  are  two  of  the  best 
that  can  he  had  ; both  are  blush-white  -when 
the  plants  are  flowered  early,  and,  indeed,  when 
the  blooms  begin  to  unfold  they  are  suftused 
with  pink  ; with  age,  however,  they  change  to 
pure-white,  which  are  perhaps  more  valuable 
about  Christmas-time  than  any  other  colour. 
I treat  these  two  sorts  diil'erent  from  the  others  ; 
instead  of  topping  the  shoots,  as  is  generally 
practised  to  induce  a late  growth,  and  thus 
retard  the  blossoms,  I train  them  up  with  one 
stem  from  the  cutting  pots,  as  though  intended 


to  produce  large  exhibition  blooms.  When  the 
plants  make  their  natural  break  in  May  or  June, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  shoots  then  produced  are 
thinned  to  four  of  the  strongest  at  the  point, 
removing  all  others.  These  are  supported  hy 
one  stout  stake  and  allowed  to  grow  on  until  the 
next  hud  is  formed  in  August ; this  is  removed, 
and  in  addition  to  the  four  growths  retained 
previously  an  extra  one  or  two  to  each  is  kept 
The  consequence  is  each  plant  is  furnished  with 
about  twelve  flower-stems.  These  produce  side 
flowers  as  well  as  the  one  at  the  point  of  each. 
All  are  allowed  to  develop  at  will.  1 he  result  is 
a crop  of  medium-sized  hut  useful  flowers  at 
Christmas,  and  which  last  until  the  middle  of 
Fehruar}^  very  often.  Plants  of  this  character 
do  not  t-ake  up  nearly  the  space  in  the  green- 
house that  those  do  that  are  topped  to  induce 
them  to  grow  bushy  and  thus  give  a number  of 
flowers.  Plants  that  are  required  shorter  than 
those  would  be  that  I have  dealt  with  should  now 
be  9 inches  high,  and  he  furnished  with  three  or 
four  shoots ; they  will  soon  requii-e  topping  again, 
the  last  time  about  the  first  week  in  July. 
Mihen  the  bloom  buds  appear  towards  the  end 
of  September  and  the  first  week  in  October  they 
should  he  disbudded  to  one  on  a shoot  if  a few 
and  larger  blooms  are  required  in  preference  to 
a quantity  smaller.  If  quantitj’  be  the  main 
object  do  not  disbud  at  all,  hut  allow  all  to  grow 
and  develop  without  interference.  The  plants 
should  now  he  in  pots  5 inches  in  diameter,  and 
have  a position  close  to  the  glass  in  a cold  frame, 
with  abundance  of  space  to  grow  in  to  induce  a 
stocky  habit.  E.  M. 


830.— Porter's  Invincible  crocks  for  Chrys- 
anthemums.—in  reply  lo  a ipiery  by  “ A.  M.  ” in 
OARiEXiNa  renently,  1 beg  to  say  that  having  had  them 
in  constant  use  for  some  considerable  time,  1 have  great 
pleasure  in  testifying  my  great  appreciation  of  them.  I 
can  strongly  recommend  them  to  all  growers  of  poi- 
plants,  as  they  save  much  expense  and  trouble.  When  one 
is  used  nothing  can  possibly  enter  the  pot. — A.  G. 


NOTES  FROM  IRELAND. 

Perhaps  your  readers  will  be  interested  to  hear 
what  the  abnormal  heat  of  the  summer  of  189.3 
could  do  ? At  Glanleam,  the  Knight  of  Kerry’s 
residence  on  this  island,  there  is  a fine  Mande- 
villa  suaveolena  planted  out-of-doors  against 
the  house.  It  alwaj'S  blooms  freely,  and  is 
generally  considered  a greenhouse  plant.  I have 
also  a tine  plant  of  it  on  the  Parsonage,  where 
though  much  more  exposed  to  the  Atlant  ic  breezes, 
it  blooms  through  most  seasons ; butlastyear  this 
plant  at  Glanleam  not  only  bloomed  profusely, 
hut  it  formed  seed-pods,  measuringfrom  Ihinches 
to  IS  inches  long,  in  couples,  forming  a large 
hoop.  These  ripened,  and  while  still  hanging 
on  the  plant  an  unexpected  frost  came,  register- 
ing one  night  10  (legs. — very  unusual  on  this 
island.  Lady  Fitzgerald  kindly  sent  me  a pod 
of  seed  to  try  if  it  would  germinate.  These 
seeds  I sowed  first  week  in  April  on  a gentle 
hot-bed,  and  the  result  is  about  150  splendid 
seedlings.  I have  just  transplanted  fifty  to 
avoid  croweling,  and  found  the  roots  fully 
.3  inches  long.  Anna  J.  Deeup. 

VaJencia  Isknul,  Co.  Kerry. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

(ileamlt’1'3  sliowins  flower  may  have  liiiuui-maiuirc. 
These  are  charmiii"  old-fashioned  greenhouse  shrubs  when 
well  done.  To  induce  them  to  flower  keep  rather  dry 
during  winter,  and  when  the  days  lengthen  and  the 
water-pot  is  used  more  freely,  with  a slight  increase  in 
temperature,  the  flower-spikes  will  start  away  from  the 
ends  of  the  shoots.  They  are  easily  propagated.  Cuttings 
from  partially  ripened  wood  strike  freely  in  bottom-heat 
in  sandy  soil,  or  they  will  root  as  well  ; also  many  other 
plants  in  bottles  of  water  hung  up  in  the  sunshine  in  a 
warm-house.  But  it  takes  the  plants  struck  in  water  a 
little  longer  to  get  established  in  soil  than  it  does  those 
propagated  in  soil,  as  roots  made  in  water  are  always 
more  delicate,  and  cuttings  rooted  in  this  way  should  be 
potted  otf  before  the  roots  get  long.  Bapagerias  planted 
out  must  have  plenty  of  water  now,  and  some  stimulant 
may  be  given  to  vigorous  plants.  Ev'erybody  with  a 
shady  greenhouse  should  ha\e  these  beautiful  creepers. 
They  mu.st  have  a good  bed  of  rough  fibry-peat,  well 
drained.  They  will  not  do  so  well  in  a hot  sunny 
position.  Clianthus  p\miceus  is  sometimes  found  doing 
' well  on  back  walls  of  conservatories.  It  is  subject  to  red- 
spider,  and  in  warm  positions  under  glass  it  is  difficult  to 
have  it  in  good  colour.  When  well  done  this  makes  a 
good  plant  for  6-inch  pots.  I have  had  beautiful  little 
plants  covered  with  its  peculiar  beak-like  flowers,  in  6-inch 
and  7-inoh  pots.  To  get  the  plants  to  flower  well  ripen 
the  growth  in  the  open  air  during  summer,  and  this  applies 
to  many  other  hard-wooded  things.  Myrtles,  for  instance, 
will  not  flower  freely  without  exposure  to  ripen  their 
growth.  Shift  on  Cyclamens,  and  early  next  week  pre- 
pare again  by  turning  it  to  face  the  north,  and  have  a 
thick  layer  of  coal-ashes  placed  in  the  bottom.  Frames  of 
this  character  will  do  well  fur  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and 
Cinerai'i.as,  all  of  which  may  be  sown  now.  This  will  not 
be  the  last  sowing,  as  for  late  blooming  the  jilants  will 
be  in  time  enough  if  sown  early  in  June.  Pot  otf  Tree- 
Carnations  which  were  struck  early  in  February.  Cut- 
tings of  White  Pinks  that  were  intended  for  forcing 
should  be  hardened  off,  and  planted  out  in  beds  about 
0-inches  apart.  These  will  be  strong  and  ready  for 
lifting  in  September.  Solanum  Capsicastrum  may  be 
planted  out  now  in  rows  across  the  quarters  ; it  will  save 
lime  and  labour. 

Stove. 

See  that  all  plants  subject  to  insect  attacks  are  well 
cleaned  before  they  come  into  bloom.  Ixoras  are  charming 
shrubs,  and  are  i-ather  subject  to  brown  scale,  and  as  they 
will  soon  be  showing  flowers,  any  insects  in  possession 
should  be  cleared  otf  with  the  sponge  and  soap  and 
water.  Everybody  finds  themselves  over-stocked  with 
stove-plants  at  this  season.  By-and-bye  a few  of  the 
hardiest  specimens  may  go  to  the  conservatory,  and  I 
have  occa.sion.ally  made  a group  of  large  stove  foliage 
plants  in  some  sheltered  nook  about  the  giounds.  But 
this  cannot  well  be  done  in  the  middle  of  June.  Shift  on 
yoiing  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  and  other  foliage  plants.  The 
bright-foliaged  plants  require  strong  light  to  put  all  the 
colour  in  the  leaves  they  are  capable  of  carr.ving.  For  the 
in’ St  part  the  season’s  propagation  is  finished,  but  soft 
cuttings  of  most  things  will  strike  now  in  a brisk  bottom- 
heat  under  a bell-glass.  Plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmes- 
phere,  with  a light  shade  in  hot  weather,  will  produce 
just  the  condition  suitable  for  plant  culture.  As  a 
general  rule,  watering  may  still  be  done  in  the  morning, 
but  when  a plant  is  dry  give  it  water,  no  matter  what 
time  it  is. 

Greenhouse  Ferns. 

In  a general  way  in  small  greenhouses  Ferns  and  other 
plants  have  a habit  of  getting  into  pots  too  large  to  main- 
tain any  given  collection  intact.  If  we  have  room  for  a 
hundred  plants  in  the  Fernery  when  confined  to  pots  of 
moderate  size,  if  they  are  potted  into  large  sizes  the  num- 
bers must  be  reduced.  When  a plant  of  any  kind  reaches 
a certain  size,  and  it  is  not  convenient  to  give  it  a larger 
pot,  let  it  remain  as  it  is,  and  make  up  the  difference  by 
giving  liquid-manure.  Ichthemic  guano  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  used  alternately  or  in  mixture,  will  keej)  a 
plant  young  in  a small  pot  tor  years  without  loss  of  colour 
or  vigour.  The  liquid-manures  must  be  given  intelli- 
gently. One  of  the  most  useful  Ferns  is  Pteris  tremula. 
There  is  a never  ending  demand  for  this  kind.  The  plants 
are  raised  from' spores  by  thousands  in  the  large  Fern 
nurseries,  and  from  thence  distributed  all  over  the 
country,  to  be  killed  in  various  ways  ; sometimes  dried 
to  death,  at  others  killed  by  standing  in  draughty 
passages  during  a frosty  night.  All  this  makes  good  for 
trade,  and  enables  many  men  to  earn  an  hone.st  living 
that  would  fail  if  there  were  no  careless  people  in  the 
world.  I sometimes  think  there  are  more  careless  people 
following  the  occupation  of  gardeners  than  there  should 
be,  if  only  the  average  was  kept  vip.  How  people  (whether 
gardeners  or  not)  can  pass  and  repass  plants  suffering 
from  thirst,  and  not  give  them  drink,  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  me.  When  plants  are  grown  in  comparatively 
small  pots  careful  watering  is  the  chief  factor  in  the 
Im.siness.  Plants  in  small  pots  soon  dry  up,  and  if  they 
are  often  permitted  to  get  dry  they  cannot  be  a success.  ' 

Chrysanthemums. 

The  plants  are,  or  should  be,  all  outside  in  some  posi- 
tion sheltered  from  winds,  and  yet  fully  exposed.  They 
must  stand  on  beds  of  coal-ashes,  allowing  each  plant  one 
squai-e  foot ; more  space  will  be  required  shortly,  but  this 
will  do  for  the  present.  Each  example  must  have  a stake  to 
secure  the  main  stem  from  injury,  and  all  the  buds 
springing  from  the  main  stem  must"  be  rubbed  off  if  the 
plants  are  to  produce  only  one  or  two  large  flowers.  They 
must  never  be  permitted  to  get  dry  enough  to  give  them 
a check,  though  to  prevent  this  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  roots  always  in  a stale  of  saturation.  One 
extreme  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 

Orchard  House. 

The  disbudding  for  the  most  part  will  be  finished  now. 
The  young  shoots  of  Plums  may  bestopped  when  fouror  five 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  ” may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


leaves  have  been  niade,  but  do  not  be  in  a hurry  to  pinch 
Peaches,  If  jiinchcd  too  soon  the  back  eyes  break,  ami 
the  chances  of  a crop  next  year  are  much  reduced.  I 
always  think  Peaches  should  be  allowed  to  make  8 inches 
or  10  inches  of  growth  before  pinching,  and  then  the 
back  eyes  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Window  Gardening. 

Window-boxes  are  being  filled  in  various  ways.  White 
and  Yellow  Daisies  and  Ivy-leaved  “Geraniums,”  in  variety , 
are  very  prominent.  I last  year  saw  a house  front  where 
the  boxes  were  all  planted  with  Ivy  “ Geraniums,”  each 
box  being  planted  with  a different  v ariety.  This  seemed 
to  nieet  with  general  approval,  judging  by  the  public 
estimate.  Anything  ihat  makes  a change  is  desirable. 
West  Brighton  Gem,  Vesuvius,  and  Henri  Jacoby  “ Gera- 
niums ” are  much  used. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Very  pretty  are  the  alpine  Phloxes,  either  on  rocky 
mounds  or  in  well-drained  positions  in  the  border. 
Work  in  a little  old  sandy  potting  soil.  Those  who  grow 
Chrysanthemums  largely  will  have  a large  heap  of  good 
stuff  to  work  in  round  the  roots  of  any  plant  requiring 
help  at  starting,  if  they  lake  care  of  tlie  old  plants  when 
the  pots  are  emptied.  Phlox  setacea,  P.  s.  Vivid,  P.  s.  atro- 
purpurea,  P.  Nelsoni  aniinna,  and  P.  procumbens  will 
from  a nice  collection,  none  of  which  are  expensive.  Bet 
them  spread  out  into  broad  masses,  and  there  will  be  a 
show  worth  looking  at.  Where  creepers  are  kept  in  pots, 
(and  every  nurseryman  keeps  a stock  of  all  the  best 
things  in  potsl,  this  is  a good  time  to  plant.  Often  when 
such  things  as  Clematises,  Boses,  &c.,  are  planted  in 
winter  or  early  in  the  season,  the  cold  winds  of  March 
play  havoc  with  them.  But  plant  now,  and  train  the 
shoots  up  the  wall,  and  if  supplied  with  water  and 
mulched,  there  is  no  check  to  the  growth.  The  showers 
have  brought  up  the  weeds,  and  the  hoe  must  be  used 
daily  when  the  sun  shines  till  the  last  weed  is  destroyed. 
Sow  Wallflowers  and  all  kinds  of  biennials  and  perennials. 
To  secure  a good  crop  of  seedlings  the  soil  must  he  well 
pulverised  l)y  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  if  there  is  not 
time  for  this  full  exposure,  give  a heavy  dressing,  after 
it  has  been  dug  over,  with  charred  refuse.  There 
should  alw.ays  be  a heap  of  Ibis  in  every  garden  for  dressing 
beds  just  previous  to  planting  and  to  cover  seeds.  Every 
plant  will  grow  vigorously  in  beds  freely  dressed  with  this 
material.  Bun  through  the  half-inch  sieve  to  lake  out 
stones. 

Fruit  Garden. 

I have  never  seen  anything  in  nature  more  beautiful  in 
a quiet  way  than  the  groups  of  Apple-trees  which  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country  now.  The  Apple  blossoms 
give  life  and  colour  to  many  a quiet  village,  and  Apple- 
trees  would  be  worth  planting,  if  only  for  their  flowers 
alone.  Very  bright  and  clear  are  the  blossoms  and  the 
tender  foliage  of  the  Bush  Apples  on  the  Paradise-stock. 
This  is  the  Apple-tree  of  the  future.  For  the  small 
grower  they  are  cheap.  They  do  not  require  much 
pruning,  and  the  fruits  are  always  fine  in  size  and  highly 
coloured.  The  growth  of  Melons  in  frames  must  be  kept 
thin  from  the  first,  and  then  the  finger  and  thumb  will  do 
the  pruning.  Where  the  lights  are  of  full  size,  two  plants 
in  a light  are  better  than  one.  For  this  reason  : One  plant 
would  fill  the  space  easily,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  a full 
crop  set  all  at  once  in  a large  light ; but  it  there  are  two 
plants  in  the  light,  those  occupying  the  back  part  set 
their  fruit  first,  and  the  front  plants  will  come  a little 
later.  There  will  not  be  much  in  it  perhaps,  but  a 
few  days  will  be  an  advantage.  Keep  the  young  shoots  of 
Vines  as  far  from  the  glass  as  possible.  It  is  always  colder 
near  the  glass  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  house,  and  I 
often  think  how  foolish  it  is  to  build  houses  for  Grapes 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  head  room.  Anothe  r nistake 
often  made  is  to  let  the  sub-laterals  extend,  and  ine  Vines 
spend  their  energies  in  useless  efforts.  Now  is  the  time  to 
use  stimulants  to  Vine  borders. 

Vegetabla  Garden. 

Potatoes  are  coming  up  rapidly  now.  Something  may 
he  done  to  shelter  the  young  tops  by  drawing  a little  dry 
soil  over  them,  but  under  any  circumstances  there  comes 
a time  when  they  must  be  left  to  the  weather,  and  it  there 
comes  late  in  May  or  early  in  June  a sharp  frost,  as  has 
happened,  noo  only  the  Potatoes,  but  many  other  plants 
will  suffer.  On  the  whole  the  season  is  an  early  one,  and 
if  only  the  May  frosts  will  keep  off,  both  gardeners  and 
farmers  will  have  cause  for  rejoicing.  The  early  Celery 
may  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  properly 
hardened.  They  must  have  no  check  from  drought  or 
exposure  to  hotsunshine.  A few  branches  laid  acro.ss  the 
trenches  will  shelter  and  shade  them  for  a week  or  two  till 
the  roots  get  to  work.  Tomatoes  will  be  <|uite  safe  outside 
now.  Provide  a stock  of  Cucumber-plants  for  filling  up 
spare  frames  and  pits  when  the  bedding  plants  go  out. 
Cucumbers  in  frames  will  require  a good  deal  of  attention 
now  in  stopping,  training,  top-dressing,  &c.  Those  who 
intend  planting  in  hot-beds  may  succeed  with  beds  of  less 
size.  Enough  bottom-heat  to  give  the  plants  a start  is  very 
desirable,  but  afterwards  the  warmth  of  the  sun  will  be 
suftieient.  The  only  chance  to  keep  a constant  supply  of 
salads  is  to  sow  often.  Shady  borders  may  be  utilised  now 
for  Badishes,  Bettuoes,  and  it  Cauliflowers  are  planted 
under  a north  wall  they  will  come  in  after  the  early  ones, 
and  if  the  summer  .should  be  hot  and  dry  the  Cauliflowers 
from  the  north  border  will  be  the  best.  Prepare  the  hills 
tor  Vegetable  Marrows.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  over 
much  manure,  as  it  only  makes  the  plants  gross  and  the 
fruits  come  late.  E.  Hobd.iy. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

I never  saw  things  grow’  faster  than  they  have  done  the 
last  week  or  two,  since  the  rain  came.  In  country  places 
the  Hawthorn  is  in  full  bloom,  and  this  reminds  me  that 
the  Thorns  are  on  the  whole  a class  of  tree  admirably 
adapted  for  towns.  The  Common  Hawthorn  will  grow  in 
the  smokiest  places  if  only  it  gets  a little  breathing  room, 
though  it  certainly  does  not  flower  as  freely  as  in  the  open 
country ; but  some  of  the  choicer  forms,  such  as  the 
Cockspur  Thorn,  Crataegus  grandiflora,  &c.,  form  admir- 
able town  or,  at  any  rate,  suburban  trees,  and  are  very 
ornamental.  For  forecourt  gardens,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  not  too  bad,  the  double  flowered  kinds,  and  especially  the 
Double  Pink  and  Paul’s  Double  Crimson,  are  excellent 
subjects,  while  for  covering  a moderate  area  of  bare  wall 


or  fence,  there  is  no  better  plant,  in  town  or  country  than 
the  well-known  Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus  pyracantha). 
This,  by  the  way,  inay  be  planted  out  from  pots 
now  with  the  best  results.  Another  beautiful  class  of 
tree  that  thrives  well  in  a smoky  atmosphere  are 
the  double-flowered  Cherries,  such  as  C.  padus,  C.  serru- 
liHa,  etc.  When  in  bloom  these  are  really  exquisite 
objects,  and  they  grow  and  flower  freely  in  such  smoky 
places  as  Bermondsey,  Bewisham,  and  elsewhere.  The 
Bilacs,  again,  are  very  good  town  plants,  and  now  in 
great  beauty  ; the  Persian  varieties  I have  found  to  flower 
more  freely  than  the  others,  at  least  in  London,  but  the 
common  purple  kind  also  does  well  in  a moderately  open 
position  ; the  white  variety  is  more  shy.  The  weather 
still  remains  so  warm  that  well-hardened  bedding-plants 
of  the  more  robust  kinds  may  be  safely  turned  out  on  to 
a bed  of  ashes  in  a sheltered,  sunny  corner,  especially  if 
a length  of  matting,  canvas,  or  sacking  can  be  arraii"ed 
so  as  to  be  drawn  over  them  should  a frost>-  night  occur. 
Except  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs,  spring-flowering  plants 
do  not  do  much  good  in  very  smoky  places,  so  get  the 
beds  cleared  and  prepared  as  soon  as'  possible,  and  if  this 
weather  holds  planting  out  may  commence  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Tufted  Pansies  do  well  where  the 
position  is  not  too  confined,  and  make  a capital  display 
of  colour  ; they  .should  be  planted  at  once  in  moderately 
rich  soil  made  quite  firm.  jq.  C.  B. 


THE3  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  May  \2th 
to  May  19iiA. 

Gave  the  finishing  touches  to  beds  in  flower  garden  to 
prepare  them  for  planting.  The  plants  are  pretty  well 
hardened,  and  a beginning  will  be  made  in  a day  or  two. 
The  Calceolarias  are  already  planted  in  the  positions 
assigned  to  them.  The  whole  arrangements  tor  planting 
the  beds  have  been  laid  down  on  paper,  so  the  work  of 
planting  will  go  on  rapidly  when  I feel  quite  sure  about  the 
weather,  though  I shall  use  some  bright  colours,  including 
Scarlet  “Geraniums”  in  several  shades.  They  will  be 
toned  down  with  softer  tints— pinks,  lilacs,  and  greys— 
the  latter  will  be  found  chiefly  in  the  edging  plants  used 
The  fragrance  of  the  Heliotrope  and  the  Stock  will  not  be 
absent,  as  I hold  that  a garden  without  fragrance  cannot 
be  altogether  satisfactory,  no  matter  how  bright  it  may  be. 
Several  beds  will  be  planted  with  Tuberous  Begonias.  For 
several  years  I have  been  looking  up  a Stock  of  distinct 
shades  of  colour,  so  as  to  have  masses  of  one  colour. 
Begonias  will  certainly  be  largely  used  for  summer 
decoration  in  the  future  outside.  They  are  so  easily  raised 
and  the  tubers  may  be  kept  in  condition  several  j-ears. 
Tied  Carnations.  The  growth  is  coming  away  fast  now, 
and  frequent  attention  must  be  given.  Shall  plant  all 
spare  frames  with  Cucumbers  and  Melons  as  soon  as  the 
bedding  plants  are  cleared  out.  Syringed  Wall  Roses  with 
a solution  of  Sunlight-soap.  This  is  a very  simple  and 
cheap  remedy  for  green-fly.  Potted  off  a lot  of  seedling 
Primula  obconica.  I grow  this  largely  in  spite  of  its  bad 
reputation.  The  plants  are  always  in  flower.  Moved  a 
lot  of  Madonna  Bilies  in  pots  to  the  conservatory.  The 
plants  were  just  unfolding  their  blossoms.  They  have 
been  brought  on  in  a perfectly  cold-house  and  are  strong 
and  healthy,  the  leaves  being  all  in  perfect  condition,  and 
they  have  made  a charming  group  mixed  with  a few 
Ferns.  I like  this  old  Bily  better  than  Harris!  for  this 
work,  and  the  flowers  are  quite  as  useful  for  cutting. 
Sowed  Bettuoes,  Balloon  Cos,  and  Neapolitan  Cabbage. 
Bittle  and  often  is  the  plan  adopted  in  sowing  these  now. 
Planted  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  under  north  wall. 
They  are  always  useful  here  when  the  hot  weather 
comes.  Planted  out  Early  Celery,  Bettuoes  being  dibbled 
along  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  plants  have  been  shaded 
by  laying  branches  along  the  trenches.  Followed  up 
disbudding  Peach-trees  on  south  wall.  There  is  an 
abundant  crop  of  fruit  set.  Top-dressed  Melons  in  frames 
and  pegged  out  shoots.  Only  good  loam  is  used  for  this  ^ 
purpose,  as  I do  not  believe  in  planting  Melons  in  light  rich 
soil.  Will  use  stimulants  when  required,  but  not  before. 
Thinned  Grapes.  Gros  Colman,  Muscats,  and  Alic.antcs 
are  now  coming  in  and  will  make  a lot  of  work.  A good 
deal  of  this  work  is  done  in  the  early  morning  and  after 
the  sun  loses  its  power  in  the  evening.  I do  not  know  how 
this  work  will  get  done  when  the  compulsory  eight  hours’ 
system  is  applied  to  gardening.  Perhaps  before  then 
something  will  have  happened  to  teach  the  faddists  a lesson 
in  political  economy.  Planted  New  Zealand  Spinach  on  a 
warm  south  border,  three  plants  in  a patch,  the  p.atches 
being  3 feet  apart.  Tied  down  young  wood  of  Peaches  in 
second  house.  Removed  a few  more  fruit  and  gave  the 
border  a top-dressing  of  Silicate  manure. 


American  Wood  Lilies.— It  is  a little 
puzzling  sometimes  how  a plant  sets  aside  our 
notions  of  what  is  best  for  it  and  thrives  unac- 
countably well.  A moist  spot  in  a rich  peaty  or 
leafy  deposit  is  supposed  to  be  the  thing  to  grow 
the  Wood  Lilies  to  perfection,  and  j’et  for 
several  years  we  have  had  a charming  display 
from  a group  of  plants  in  an  Azalea  bed,  of  which 
the  soil  is  cold,  heavy,  and  retentive  of  moisture. 
The  plants  have  not  always  attained  their  full 
stature,  but  invariably  have  been  good  in  leaf 
and  blossom.  Among  many  spring  flowers  few 
things  are  more  prettily  attractive  than  a good 
group  of  the  Wood  Lily.  The  finest  of  the 
family  is  Trillium  grandiflorum,  and  by  its  erect 
habit  it  shows  its  great  white  blooms  to  advan- 
tage. A few  plants,  however,  of  T.  erythro- 
carpum  show  that  kind  to  be  of  considerable 
merit  and  very  distinct  from  T.  grandiflorum. 
It  is  larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  flower  hangs 
from  a long  slender  stalk  above  the  leaves,  whilst 
the  colour  is  creamy  or  greenish-white  with  violet 
interior  at  the  base  of  the  flower.  — A. 
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A WAYSIDE  COTTAGE  IN 
CORNWALL. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  a pretty 
old  thatched  cottage.  Tlie  front  of  the  cot- 
tage is  almost  entirely  covered  with  Solanum 
jasmiuoides  intertwined  with  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Reve  d’Or,  the  old  erimson  China,  and  other 
Roses.  The  Solanum  begins  to  flower  in  spring, 
and  if  not  cut  down  by  frost  will  continue  to 
bloom  profusely  till  Christmas.  It  is  wonderful 
the  length  of  time  it  continues  to  blossom  and 
tlie  enormous  quantities  of  flowers  it  produces, 
the  individual  trusses  being  very  large  and 
almost  pure-white.  The  house  stands  near  to 
the  side  of  a public  road,  and  is  greatly  ad- 
mired by  passing  tourists.  During  the  summer 
this  Solanum  makes  an  enormous  growth, 
which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  protection  to 
the  main  stems  through  the  winter,  and  is 
pruned  close  to  the  wall  early  in  March  ; in 
this  way  it  has  frequently  stood  15  degs.  of 
frost.  I have  seen  so-called  Solanum  jasmi- 
noides  grown  indoors  and  out  in  many  places, 
but  never  found  a better  variety  either  for 
purity  of  colour  or  size  of  truss.  W.  S. 


Nursery  trade  (“  Reader  of  Gauden- 
INO  ”). — This  is  a very  large  order’.  The  nrrrsery 
business  is  best  learnt,  like  any  other,  by  work- 
ing and  studying  in  good  establishments,  and  it 
is  best  to  go  to  it  young.  Only  men  of  genius 
can  take  up  and  make  a prosperous  business 
after  youth  has  passed.  Tiiere  must  be  special 
aptitude  for  the  business,  and  a considerable 
amount  of  energy  and  perseverance  will  be 
necessary.  It  would  be  necessary  to  devote 
from  seven  years  to  ten  years  learning  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  business  in  good  nurseries,  or  if 
“ Reader  ” intended  to  start  as  a specialist  less 
time  would  suffice.  Say,  for  instance,  a man 
with  some  capital  lying  idle  intended  to  start  a 
hardy  plant  nursery,  he  had  better  spend  a few 
years  in  good  hardy  plant  nurseries,  and  get  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  plants  and  the  best 
modes  of  propagation.  By  the  time  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  there  was  to 
learn  he  would  be  able  to  form  a pretty  true 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  required.  No 
man  taking  up  a business  has  too  much  capital. 
One-half,  in  fact,  who  start  in  business  are 
hampered  almost  continually  through  want  of 
sufficient  capital.  The  nursery  birsiness  is  now 
pretty  fully  stocked.  Of  course,  there  is  always 
room  for  men  of  energy  and  capital  with  busi- 
ness tact  and  ability ; such  men  always  work 
their  way  up. — E.  H. 


ROSES. 


PREPARING  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

While  fully  aware  that  some  of  our  most 
enthusiastic  rosarians  are  quite  against  growing 
for  exhibition,  a few  notes  on  the  preparation 
for  the  coming  campaign  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Boxes  need  overhauling  and  repairin,g. 
Few,  except  those  who  travel  tlie  country  with 
Roses  for  exliibition,  are  aware  how  mucli  the 
boxes  get  injured  or  how  quickly  they  look 
shabby.  A clean  box,  fresh  verdant  Moss, 
clearly  written  name  cards,  and  a general  neat- 
ness and  finisli  lliroughout  w ill  often  turn  the 
tables  when  competition  is  close.  Indeed,  I 
believe  sC  few  points  are  supposed  by  the 
National  Rose  Society  to  be  allowed  for  these. 
Now,  as  this  is  one  of  the  ends  we  can  all 
obtain,  whether  W’e  are  good  groovers  of  Roses 
or  not,  I -would  advise  that  no  time  be  lost  in 
looking  over  and  preparing.  Personally,  I 
am  much  more  fond  of  a loose  and  badly 
shaped  Rose  of  the  sweet  Socrates  class  than  of 
the  formal  and  perfect  shape  a,imed  at  by  the 


exhibitor.  Grand  as  sucli  blooms  are,  they  do 
not  fit  in  so  well  for  vases  or  any  other  decora- 
tions. But  if  one  is  going  in  for  show  blooms,  a 
few  necessary  details  must  be  attended  to  at 
once.  Many  of  our  finest  show  Roses  are  of  little 
service  for  such  an  end  unless  grown  espeeially 
with  that  objeet.  Mine.  Cusin,  Mme.  de 
Watteville,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Anna  Ollivier, 
Rubens,  and  others  w'hich  produce  llower-buds 
very  freely  all  need  more  or  less  thinning  if 
grand  blooms  are  to  be  the  result.  The  earlier 
you  can  pick  out  the  side  buds  and  the  fewer 
blooms  you  have  on  the  plant,  tlie  better  tlie 
remaining  flowers  will  come.  You  will  very 
seldom  obtain  a really  good  exhibition  bloom  of 
the  free-flowering  varieties  unless  you  tliin  out 
the  side-buds  and  confine  j'our  plant  to  a few 
flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  complaints  of 
many  Rose  lovers  against  growing  blooms  for 
exhibition,  and  I am  quite  at  one  with  them  on 
the  pomt.  We  often  destroy  a variety  of  its 
chief  characteristics  in  its  natural  state  simply 
to  obtain  a few  extra  fine  flowers.  For  the 
more  ordinary  purposes  of  cut  flowers  and  gar- 
den decorations,  naturally-grown  trusses  are 
much  more  useful  and  showy.  Roses  for  show 
need  much  higher  cultivation  and  far  more 
attention  than  the  average  amateur  can  afford 
them.  Liquid-manure,  as  well  as  heavy  and 
unpleasant  top-dressings  of  manure  are  neces- 


sary. A friend  of  mine  likens  a neighbour's 
garden  to  a cow-yard,  and  declares  he  has  no 
pleasure  whatever  in  looking  over  the  same. 
There  is  certainly  much  to  be  said  against  grow- 
ing for  exhibition,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a few 
extra  good  blooms  are  more  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory to  some  growers.  U. 


MILDEW. 

A QL'ETiY  reaches  me  from  “ C.  B.”  respecting 
this  disease  among  Roses.  Thinking  the  reply 
may  be  of  some  service  to  many,  and  lieeause  it 
needs  one  of  greater  length  than  usual  with  our 
queries,  I will  endeavour  to  point  out  the  causes 
of,  ami  the  cheapest  cure  for  mildew.  My 
correspondent  has  been  especially  careful  about 
draughts,  but  fears  his  Roses  have  suffered 
sometimes  for  want  of  water.  Hero  lies  the 
chief  cause  in  his  case.  It  does  not  matter  from 
what  cause  we  administer  a check  to  young 
growth,  whether  from  the  roots  or  atmosphere, 
the  results  are  certain  to  be  mildew.  Whether 
from  a chill  with  cold  water,  or  from  a draught, 
or  from  too  great  extremes  in  the  temperature, 

I we  are  sure  of  mildew  following.  I quite  agree 
with  “ C.  B.”  that  the  applica- 
tion of  sulphur  is  about  as 
unsightly  as  the  disease  itself  ; 
but  there  is  more  than  one  way 
of  applying  this  remedy.  I 
always  mix  it  with  a very  weak 
solution  of  soft-soap,  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  paraflin-oil  to 
a gallon  of  such  solution.  The 
sa.me  quantity  of  sulphur  is 
quite  enough.  Keej}  the  whole 
thoroughly  mixed  together  dur- 
ing use,  and  syringe  so  as  to 
come  into  contact  with  all  parts. 
This  is  a much  more  eft'ectual 
method  of  applying  sulphur 
than  the  ordinary  one  of  dust- 
ing it  over  the  plants.  But  no 
remedy  is  of  any  real  benefit 
unless  we  alter  the  cause  of  the 
evil  as  well.  Use  the  syringe 
freely,  water  with  greater  regu- 
larity, and  carefully  avoid 
draughts  or  sudden  atmospheric 
changes.  By  regular  watering 
I do  not  mean  once  a day,  or  at 
any  given  time,  but  tliat  the 
soil  be  kept  in  a fair  .state  of 
moisture.  It  is  inipossilfle  to 
lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule 
for  watering,  because  weather 
and  atmospheric  changes  make 
so  much  difTerence.  My  corre- 
spondent asks  if  he  shall  cut 
away  the  mildew  - affected 
growth,  and  get  new  wood  of  a 
clean  nature.  He  miglit  re- 
move some  of  the  worst,  but 
to  cub  it  away  wldle  tlie  roots 
are  in  full  growth  would  be  folly 
if  carried  out  too  rigorousljL 
I have  known  many  cases  of 
mildew  brought  on  by  drought,  and  also  by 
over  - sup2ilies  of  moisture.  iStrong  liquiiL- 
manures  are  another  fruitful  cause  for  the 
first  attacks  of  this  pest.  In  sliort,  1 may 
say  that  any  check  to  healthy  growth  v.'iil 
always  tend  to  a rapid  development  and  spread 
of  this  disease.  The  recent  bright  weatlier  has 
given  us  high  temperatures  under  glass  ; and 
where  the  atmosjihere  was  too  dry  the  jiores  i/f 
Rose  foliage  have  become  parched.  In  the  open 
ground  we  find  mildew  appearing  under  very 
similar  conditions  to  that  under  glass.  Changes 
—whether  of  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  over 
moisture — the  results  are  much  the  same.  I 
feel  very  much  for  the  struggling  amateur  when 
his  promising  crop  of  bloom  becomes  utterly 
ruined  from  an  attack  of  mildew  ; but  there  is 
no  excuse  for  severe  attacks  under  glass,  as 
here,  at  any  rate,  we  have  the  cause  and 
remedies  under  control.  The  most  important 
thing  is  to  avoid  the  causes  as  much  as  possible, 
and  apply  remedies  early.  None  of  these  can 
be  of  permanent  service  unless  we  devote  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  former.  In  the  latter 
portion  of  his  queries,  my  eorrespondent  men- 
tions having  plunged  the  pots  in  the  garden 
last  summer  win  n leaving  home.  At  the  end 
of  September  tiny  were  looking  healthy  and 
covered  with  new  growth.  They  probably  had 
a more  uniform  moisture  outside,  and  owing  to 


A wayside  cottage  in  Cornwall  with  Solanum  jasniinoides  and  Roses  growing  over  llie  front. 
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tlie  splendid  weather  at  that  period  were  able  to 
respond.  I am  not  aequainted  with  an}’  cheaper 
or  more  eft'ectual  cui’e  than  the  one  given,  but 
nothing  will  be  of  real  benefit  unless  the  plants 
ai'c  well  looked  after  in  other  respects. 

r.  u. 

Treatment  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose.— 

(“  Dorset”). — If  you  have  a very  sheltered 
position  as  you  describe,  by  far  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  turn  the  plant  out  into  good  soil. 
It  will  then  almost  certainly  make  a good  shoot 
or  two,  which  will  flower  well  next  season.  As 
it  has  not  made  much  growth  I should  be  more 
inclined  than  ever  to  prune  it  I’ather  hard. 
You  do  not  say  whether  you  would  prefer  it  to 
be  blooming  in  a pot  again  next  season,  or  not. 
If  you  would,  then  shift  it  into  a larger  size,  and 
grow  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  You  cannot 
depend  uiion  much  success  if  turned  out  and 
lifted  again  in  the  autumn.  All  Roses  flower 
best  from  growth  attached  to  established  roots, 
and  Roses  do  not  lift  with  the  same  class  of  ball, 
or  quantity  of  soil,  as  man}’othersubjects. — P.  u' 
Roses  diseased  (“  H.  M.  G.”).— The  two 
Rose-leaves  you  send  are  attacked  by  two  com- 
plaints— a disease  called  red-rust,  and  an  insect 
pest  which  feeds  upon  the  lower  cuticle.  Red- 
rust  is  not  curable,  but  it  does  not  often  attack 
plants  under  glass.  In  the  open  it  generally 
appears  late  in  the  season,  being  more  prevalent 
during  a hot  autumn.  Yet  we  had  very  little 
of  it  last  year.  It  also  puts  in  an  appearance 
during  some  wet  seasons,  and  there  is  little 
dilierence  whether  the  plants  are  growing  upon 
a wet  or  dry  soil.  The  insect-pest  is  a°white 
fly  which  Jumps  when  disturbed.  Except  in 
colour  and  this  peculiarity  of  jumping,  there  is 
not  much  difference  to  the  naked  eye  between 
these  and  the  ordinary  green-fly  which  so  per- 
sistently affects  Rose  growth.  Frequent  syring- 
ings  will  kill,  but  it  is  necessary  to  apply  freely 
to  the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  as  it  is  here  that 
the  pest  feeds  and  exists.  Fumigation  is  also  a 
means  of  destruction,  and  I know  of  nothing 
more  deadly  than  two  weak  and  prolonged 
fumigations  in  succession,  followed  by  a sharp 
use  of  the  syringe.  Under  any  circumstances 
let  the  application  of  either,  or  both,  be 
weak,  but  afford  it  in  greater  abundance 
than  usual.  I notice  this  insect-pest  is  attack- 
ing Roses  on  my  walls  very  much  this  spring, 
but  a free  use  of  the  syringe  with  clear,  soft 
water  checks  them  in  a great  measure. — P.  U. 

lojured  Roses  {“  William  Edmunds”).— 
l am  extremely  sorry  you  experienced  such  a 
disappointment  after  the  prospects  were  so 
bright.  More  than  one  correspondent  has 
written  me  to  the  same  effect.  Little  can  be 
done  to  save  them,  as  the  hail,  &c.,  has  already 
been  so  disastrous.  You  might  cut  away  the 
wood  most  injured,  and  so  induce  more  health 
and  strength  in  the  remainder.  This  will  also 
cause  some  of  the  lower  eyes  to  break  strongly, 
and  you  will  probably  be  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a good  second  crop  of  flowers.  As  the 
plants  are  in  full  sap,  and  you  will  be  cutting 
away  a large  quantity  of  growth,  it  will  be  a 
good  plan  to  mix  a little  pitch,  one  half,  resin, 
one-half,  and  one-fourth  of  candle,  either  tallow 
or  composite.  Warm  this  into  a liquid  state, 
and  then  apply  it  to  the  outs  while  just  suffi- 
ciently warm  to  be  workable.  It  prevents  the 
loss  of  much  sap. — P.  U. 

Rose  Harrison’s  Yellow.- Among  the 
early-blooming  Roses  this,  as  might  be  expected, 
makes  a rich  glow  of  colour,  the  deep-hued  buds 
and  paler  blooms  clustering  all  along  the  shoots. 
There  are  so  many  of  these  lovely  early  Roses 
which  need  no  special  care  and  culture  that  the 
marvel  is  that  they  are  not  more  often  seen. 
Harrison’s  Yellow  and  the  >Scotch  Yellow  are 
perfectly  charming  on  sunny  banks,  where  the 
better  or  rather  choicer  Roses  would  have  no 
chance  at  all.  They  should  be  regarded  as 
ordinary  flowering  shrubs,  for  once  planted  they 
are  best  left  alone  be}’ond  such  little  attention 
as  the  thinning  out  of  old  weak  wood.  Any- 
thing like  severe  annual  pruning  should  be 
avoided.  — A. 


Tropaeolum  speolosum.— I am  much  obliged  by 
your  insertion  of  the  note  on  Tropseolum  speciosum  in 
your  number  of  April  21,  but  you  have  made  a mistake. 
The  i>lant  is  growing  in  my  garden  at  Winterdyne,  and 
not  at  the  W'iuter  Gardens.  No  such  plant  is  to  be  found 
at  the  Winter  Gardens,  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
correct  this  in  yo\ir  next  I shall  be  much  obliged.— 
G.  IIOMFKVV. 


FRUIT. 

QUATRE  SAISONS  (FOUR  SEASONS) 
STRAWBERRIES. 

HEN  well  cultivated  these  are  very  delicious 
for  breakfast  or  tea,  and  their  long  season  of 
bearing  adds  to  their  value.  They  are  not 
much  in  demand  until  the  bulk  of  the  other 
Strawberries  are  over,  but  those  who  like  them 
may  have  them  from  early  June  until  the  frost 
comes  in  October.  The  plants  may  either  be 
raised  from  seeds  or  propagated,  with  runners  or 
division  of  the  strong  crowns.  They  come  true 
from  seeds,  and  this  is  the  best  way  of  raisin^ 
them,  especially  for  those  who  are  just  com- 
mencing their  culture.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  boxes  in  spring,  and  will  soon  germinate  in 
gentle  heat.  If  the  young  plants  are  pricked 
out  in  other  boxes  or  in  a prepared  bed,  a few 
inches  apart,  and  planted  out  in  well-prepared 
soil  in  June,  fruit  may  be  gathered  the  same 
season.  Another  w’ay  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a 
prepared  bed  in  the  open  air  in  July,  shading 


Fruit  of  Quatre  .Saisons  .Slrawherry. 


the  bed  till  the  seeds  germinate,  pricking  the 
plants  out  in  a nursery  bed  in  August,  and  in 
March  following  plant  out  one  foot  apart 
where  the}’  are  intended  to  fruit.  A mulch  of 
old  jMushroom  manure  should  be  given  as 
soon  as  planted,  and  plenty  of  water  will  bo 
required,  liquid-manure  adding  to  the  size  of 
the  fruits.  If  the  latter  are  not  required  early, 
I generally  cut  off  the  first  flowers,  arid 
the  runners  should  be  removed,  unless  they  are 
required  to  make  new  beds.  The  beds  should 
not  be  left  longer  than  two  or  three  years,  as 
the  fruit  comes  small  from  old  plantations. 
New  plantations  may  be  made  with  runners  or 
crowns  in  March,  if  that  system  of  propagation 
be  adopted,  ff’he  red-fruited  variety  is  most 
appreciated,  but  the  wliite  makes  a nice  change. 
The  finest  fruit  should  be  saved  for  seeds,  and 
it  should  be  possible,  by  careful  selection,  to 
effect  some  improvement  in  size  and  quality. 

E.  H. 


The  Gooseberry-caterpillar.- It  is 

but  few  growers,  perhaps,  who  are  not  troubled 
with  this  very  destructive  pest.  A remedy  is 
easily  enough  found  in  hellebore  powder  applied 
in  a dry  or  diluted  state,  but  where  the  berries 
are  gathered  in  a green  state  some  caution  is 
advisable  in  making  sure  they  are  free  from 
such  a poisonous  substance  before  they  are  used. 
In  former  years  the  trees  in  these  gardens  have 
been  badly  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  at  one 
time  it  certainly  appeared  a like  catastrophe 
would  happen  unless  remedial  measures  W’ere 
adopted.  Fortunately,  in  our  case  the  great 
friend  of  the  Gooselierry  grower — the  cuckoo — 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  trees  that  only  a short 
time  since  were  becoming  badly  infested,  now 
to  all  appearance  are  quite  free.  The  visits 
from  these  birds  have  been  frequent,  particu- 
larly in  the  evening,  and  much  anxiety  and 
labour  have  been  spared  us  in  consequence.  The 
cuckoo  has  the  reputation  for  feeding  on  this 
pest  in  gardens,  but  this  is  the  first  experience 
I have  had  of  such  a complete  clearance  by  this 
bird.  A pound  of  the  hellebore  powder  mixed 
in  a .S-gallon  can  filled  with  water  as  hot  as  can 
be  used  comfortably  will  be  found  a very  good 
strength  as  a dressing  without  the  aid  of  soap 
or  any  other  substance  in  mixture.  A jet 
syringe  or  a garden  engine,  the  former  being 


perhaps  the  most  convenient,  because  more 
easily  conveyed  among  the  infested  bushes,  is 
the  best.  It  must  be  kept  well  stirred  to  main- 
tain a thorough  suspension  of  the  moistened 
powder,  or  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  If  every 
alternate  syringeful  is  forcibly  injected  into  the 
vessel,  the  other  sprayed  over  and  under  the 
branches,  the  disappearance  of  the  caterpillars 
may  be  relied  upon  in  a short  time.  What  is 
the  experience  of  other  readers  respecting  the 
visits  from  the  cuckoo  for  caterpillars  ? — W.  S. 


SUMMER  PRUNING. 

What  is  termed  summer  pruning  should  be 
taken  in  hand  before  summer  has  really  arrived, 
for  the  young  annual  growth  of  fruit-trees  needs 
attention  directly  the  foliage  expands.  The 
following  kinds  of  trees  will  need  attention  at 
once — viz.. 

Apricots. — These  are  very  forward  this  year, 
for  the  brilliant  sunshine  has  hastened  the 
blooming  and  swelling  of  the  fruit.  The  young 
growth  needs  looking  over,  and  all  curled  or 
blistered  leaves  should  be  picked  off  and  carried 
away  and  burned,  to  make  sure  that  none  of 
the  grubs  that  are  rolled  up  in  them  escape. 
The  Apricot  is  usually  trained  on  the  spur 
system.  All  the  foreright  growing  shoots  must 
be  pinched  at  four  to  six  leaves  from  the  base, 
and  any  terminal  shoots,  or  where  space  admits 
of  new  wood  being  laid  in,  and  as  Apricots 
are  very  liable  to  shoots  dying  back,  it  is 
important  to  keep  a good  lot  of  young  flexible 
shoots  trained  in,  so  that  they  can  be  utilised 
for  filling  up  gaps  as  they  occur. 

Cherries  are  not  so  early  in  starting  to  grow, 
but  they  are  this  year  not  only  very  forwanl 
but  exceptionally  full  of  bloom.  Directly  the 
fruit  is  set  the  trees  require  careful  hand- 
picking,  removing  the  old  flowers,  pinching 
shoots  not  required,  and  washing  the  trees  witli 
the  garden-engine.  If  black-fly  appears,  dust 
with  ff’obacco-powder,  or  syringe  with  some  kind 
of  insecticide,  as  this  pest  spreads  rapidly  if  not 
checked  at  once. 

Peache.s  and  Nectarines  need  constant 
attention  in  the  earliest  stages  of  growth,  for  it 
is  just  as  they  are  pushing  forth  their  youn^ 
shoots  that  they  are  attacked  with  black-fly, 
blistered  and  curled  leaves,  and  other  ailments. 
Once  get  them  into  full  leaf,  anrt  they  grow 
away  as  freely  as  any  other  kind  of  fruit-trees. 
The  first  pruning  they  require  is  disbudding,  or 
taking  off  the  young  annual  growths  that  are 
not  required  for  making  wood  for  next  season's 
crop.  This  must  not  be  done  alt  at  once,  or  the 
tree  receives  a great  check.  It  is  better  to  go 
over  them  at  least  twice  a week,  taking  off  a 
few  shoots  each  time  until  all  that  are  not 
required  are  removed.  Those  leftmust be  allowed 
to  grow  their  full  length  without  stopping. 

Peu.ms  are  trained  on  the  fan  system,  and 
pruned  to  fruit  mostly  on  spurs.  They  are  not 
so  susceptible  to  injury  to  the  foliage  as  Peaches. 
Curled  leaves  should  be  removed,  and  the  shoots 
not  required  for  nailing  in  to  the  wall  pinched 
at  five  or  six  leaves.  Dusting  w’ith  Tobacco- 
powder  is  a good  antidote  to  the  black-fly, 
that  attacks  the  points  of  the  young  shoots. 

Pear.s  are  pruned  and  trained  similarly  to 
Plums,  but  some  kinds  need  special  care  in 
training  in  young  wood,  for  they  produce  very 
little  fruit  on  old  hard  spurs.  The  Jargonelle, 
one  of  the  best  of  early  wall  Pears,  fruits  freely 
on  two  or  three-year-old  wood,  but  will  hardly 
produce  a bloom  on  the  old  spurs. 

Bush  fruits,  especially  Currants,  are  greatly 
benefited  by  having  the  young  growths  stopped 
at  five  or  six  leaves  from  the  base.  The  fruit  is 
finer  and  better  coloured,  and  the  buds  for  the 
next  season  get  much  better  ripened  by  increased 
light  let  into  the  centre  of  the  bush. 

J.  G.,  Gosport. 


3.54.— Damson-tree.— The  tree  wants  more  nourish- 
ment. Possibly  also  there  may  be  a deficiency  of  lime  in 
the  soil.  Give  liquid-manure,  and  mulch  with  stable- 
manure.  It  the  tree  is  infested  with  insects  syringe  with 
soap  and  water.  .Sun-light  Soap,  3 oz.  to  the  gallon, 
makes  a good  and  cheap  insecticide. — E.  H. 

Peach  blister  (“  Little  Chang”).— This  is 
generally  caused  by  cold  currents,  and  may  be 
cured  by  affording  more  shelter.  The  Peach- 
trees  are  probably  growing  in  a draughty  place, 
find  some  temporary  shelter  in  spring  until  tlie 
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foliage  gets  hard  would  keep  the  leaves  healthy. 
I have  seen  the  cold  currents,  which  in  windy 
districts  rush  along  the  side  of  a wall,  broken 
up  and  dispersed  by  a Reed-fence  or  screen  being 
fixed  across  the  border  at  right  angles  with  the 
wall  about  30  feet  or  40  feet  apart.  The  trees 
cannot  thrive  when  the  young  leaves  blister  like 
the  specimens  enclosed.  The  blistered  leaves 
are  quite  useless,  and  may  all  be  picked  off. 
With  warm  summer  weather  will  come  healthy 
growth,  but  this  does  not  ripen  so  well,  and  it 
will  be  far  better  to  shelter  the  trees  in  some 
way.  A covering  of  glass  would  bo  best. — 

E.  H. 


RED-, SPIDER  ON  FRUIT-TREES. 


not  mix  readily  with  water  or  liquid  preparations 
of  any  kind,  but  for  the  purpo.sc  of  destroying 
red-spider  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  well  squeeze 
a good  handful  through  a coarse  muslin  or  scrim 
canvas  bag  into  a 3-gallon  can  of  water.  It  is 
then  ready  for  distributing  with  an  ordinary 
syringe,  the  operator  striving  to  wet  both  sides 
of  all  the  leaves  or  branches  so  as  to  leave  a 
thin  coat  of  sulphur  on  them.  If  it  does  not 
stick  on  well  or  a heavy  rain  washes  it  off  before 
there  has  been  time  for  it  to  kill  or  drive  away 
the  spider,  repeat  the  dose.  ,Some  authorities 
who  recognise  the  value  of  sulphur  as  an  insecti- 
cide seem  to  think  it  ought  to  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  a weak  solution  of  soft-soap,  but 
I fail  to  see  any  necessity  for  this  ext  ra  trouble. 


It  is  scai’cely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  ill 
effects  of  a bad  attack  of  reel-spider.  During 
some  seasons  it  is  most  difficult  to  contend  with 
under  glass,  Grape-Vines,  Peach  and  Nectarine- 
trees,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Strawberries 
being  the  principal  sufferers  from  its  ravages. 
The  favourite  remedy  with  most  advisers  is  a 
free  use  of  the  sj'ringe  or  garden  engine,  while 
if  attack  takes  place  under  glass,  more  atmos- 
pheric moisture  is  also  considered  imperative, 
Liberal  treatment  at  the  roots  to  accompany 
these  other  so-called  remedies  are  so  far  good,  as 
it  is  very  certain  that  everything  which  favour: 
a strong  top  and  root  growth  serves  to  sustain 
the  affected  Vines,  trees,  or  plants  in  good 
health  in  spite  of  the  red-spider,  must  be  right. 
But  did  anyone  yet  cure  a bad  attack  of  this 
tenacious  little  mite  by  the  aid  of  clear  water 
alone  ? I say,  no.  On  the  contrary,  once  well 
established  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  thoroughly 
get  rid  of  it  again  that  season,  at  any  rate  by 
the  aid  of  clear  water  alone.  It  may  be  washed 
oft'  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  only  to  take 
refuge  and  establish  itself  on  the  upper  side,  and 
if  driven  from  the  old  leaves  it  can  scarcely  be 
dislodged  from  the  young  ones  without  reducing 
these  to  tatters.  The  first  time  I tried  the  plan 
of  growing  Cucumbers  on  the  express  system 
that  is  to  say,  without  ever  opening  the  venti 
lators,  no  matter  how  hot  the  weather  might 
be,  red-spider  absolutely  revelled  in  the  moist 
atmosphere  constantly  maintained  and  the 
overhead  syringings  frequently  applied.  It  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  in  size  resembled  the 
species  to  be  seen  on  Ivies  in  the  open  air. 
Clear  water  as  a preventive  is  right  enough,  but 
as  a cure  is  simply  nowhere.  Insecticides  for 
mixing  with  syringing,  sponging,  or  dipping 
water  there  are  which  are  fairly  effective,  but 
to  be  certain  of  these  destroying  red-spider, 
they  must  be  used  strong  enough  for  risks  to  bs 
run  of  either  the  disfigurement  or,  it  may  be 
lasting  injury  to  the  fruit  hanging  on  the  trees 
or  plants  operated  upon.  After  having  tried 
various  insecticides  and  the  clear  water  cure 
i-epeatedly  against  red-spider,  I have  been 
obliged  to  conclude  that  none  of  them  are  either 
so  safe  or  effective  as  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Nothing  is  simpler,  more  easily  applied,  or 
much  cheaper.  Not  till  last  season  was  there 
any  necessity  to  apply  sulphur  remedy  to 
Gooseberry-bushes,  and  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  only  those  under  a permanent  wire- 
covered  structure  were  attacked.  Rather  less 
than  2 lb.  of  sulphur  proved  ample  for  com 
pletely  clearing  thirty-six  large  bushes  of  red 
spider,  one  application  only  being  needed.  By  the 
time  the  Gooseberries  are  wanted  for  use  these 
will  be  quite  free  of  sulphur,  but  if  wanted  for 
u,se  in  a green  state  or  before  rains  fell,  they 
would  be  rinsed  in  clear  water.  Three  of  the 
bushes  were  also  infested  by  caterpillars,  and 
these,  in  common  with  the  red-spider,  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  a week,  though  I do 
not  positively  assert  that  they  were  not  preyed 
upon  by  either  small  birds  or  some  of  the  lower 
order  of  wasps.  These  latter  are  really  good 
friends  to  fruit  growers,  as  I have  seen  them 
this  season  carrying  away  caterpillars  from 
Pear-trees,  while  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a well- 
known  fact  that  the  larger  species  of  wasps,  or 
those  that  are  only  too  plentiful  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe,  are  great  enemies  to  red-spider.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  application  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  to  any  fruit-trees  infested  by  red- 
spider  other  than  the  hairy-fruited  Peaches  and 
Apricots,  and  even  these  may  with  advantage 
have  their  leaves  well  coated  with  it  after  the 
crops  are  cleared  off,  thereby  saving  any  farther 
labour  in  the  shape  of  syringing. 

I need  hardly  add  that  flower  of  sulphur  does 


THE  BLACKBERRY. 

Selected  Brambles  pay  well  for  cultivation, 
and  none  so  much  so,  in  my  estimation,  as  the 
Parsley-leaved  variety  (Rubus  fruticosus  lacinia- 
tus),  this  being  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
in  the  section.  Fully  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  I had  some  experience  with  this  remarkable 
Blackberry  in  a Sussex  garden,  and  nowhere 
else  have  I seen  it  doing  nearly  so  well,  or  plants 
of  any  other  cultiv-ated  variety  to  approach  it. 
A high  wall  facing  nearly  south  and  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sea  breezes,  though  fiftly  three 
miles  from  the  coast,  was  devoted  to  it,  and  in 
this  position  it  grew  surprisingly  strong,  the 
young  growths  being  frequently  T2  feet  in 
height,  while  the  older  or  fruit-bearing  canes 
gave  a profusion  of  grand  clusters  of  fruit, 
plenty  of  them  2 feet  in  length,  the  berries 
equalling  in  size  the  largest  Raspberries.  Not 


do  not  appear  to  transplant  so  readily  as  their 
hardy,  free-growing  character  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  and  subjecting  them  to  rough-and-ready 
treatment  at  the  outset  is  the  [)rimary  cause  of 
many  failures.  Not  a few  have  put  out  strong 
canes  and  commenced  fruiting  them  at  once. 
This  they  will  respond  to  in  a fashion,  but  the 
same  thing  happens  with  them  as  in  the  case  of 
Raspberries  similarly  treated — viz.,  they  form 
no  fresh  sucker  growths,  and  without  these 
future  supplies  of  fruit  need  not  be  expected, 
especially  seeing  that  the  old  canes  branch  so 
weakly  the  first  season  as  to  be  of  no  further 
value.  Comparatively  small  plants,  or  those 
obtained  by  pegging  dowm  the  points  of  the 
young  grow l.hs  to  the  ground,  where  (hey  root 
quickly,  are  tiie  best  to  start  with,  but  if 
stronger  canes  are  planted  these  ought  to  be  cul 
down  near  to  the  ground,  tlie  better  to  promote 
a stronger  sucker  growth.  Walts,  fences, 
trellises  G feet  iiigh,  and  stronger  than  Rasp- 
berries require,  archways  and  stout  isolated 
poles  are  all  suitable  for  training  against,  and 
in  each  and  every  case  a deep,  freely-manured 
root-rim  ought  to  be  provided.  Starvation 
treatment  answ'ers  fairly  well  in  the  case  of 
well-established  wildings,  but  it  will  not  do  for 
cidtivated  varieties.  On  shallow,  poor  ground 
they  will  survive  and  perhaps  give  a moderate 
crop  of  small  fruit,  but  it  is  only  on  rich, 
moisture-holding  ground  that  a good  start  is 
made  and  a strong,  fruitful  growth  is  maintained. 
If  this  cannot  be  provided  by  any  other 
means,  a wide  and  deep  trench  ought  to  be  dug 
and  filled  with  a very  rich  loamy  compost. 
Once  they  have  commenced  to  grow  strongly, 
I they  can  be  kept  in  a luxuriant  state  by  means 
I of  rich  manurial  mulchings,  liquid-manure- 


Fi'uiUng-shoots  of  Blackberry. 


only  were  these  blackberries  much  appreciated 
as  a dessert  fruit,  but  they  were  even  more 
esteemed  in  pies  in  mixture  with  Plums  or 
Apples,  and  for  making.into  jelly.  Being  grown 
against  a wall,  the  fruit  naturally  commenced  to 
ripen  much  earlier  than  is  the  case  %vhen  grown 
in  the  open,  the  season  extending  from  August 
till  November.  Since  that  time  I have  taken 
note  of  several  attempts  to  grow  select  Brambles, 
many  being  made  five  or  six  years  ago,  or  when 
the  American  introductions  were  so  largely 
advertised,  but  there  are  far  more  failures  than 
successes  to  chronicle.  Only  once  have  I met  with 
a row  of  really  strong  plants  grown  Raspberry 
fashion,  but  I could  point  to  several  garden 
rustic  archways  profitably  covered  with  selected 
wild  Brambles,  and  also  others  with  the 
Parsley-leaved  variety.  Hereabouts  the  Ameri- 
can varieties  are  comparative  failures.  Brambles 


water  also  being  given  freely  in  dry,  hot 
weather.  The  winter  pruning  consists  in 
shortening  back  the  last-formed  canes  to  about 
two-thirds  of  their  length,  the  best  of  those  that 
fruited  the  previous  season  being  also  reserved, 
unless  young  c-anes  are  plentiful,  the  1 iteral  or 
old  fruiting  growths  being  shortened  hard  back. 
Not  more  than  about  four  strong  canes  should 
be  left  to  each  well-established  stool,  and  these 
may  be  shortened  to  different  lengths  to  suit 
any  method  of  training.  The  young  canes,  as  a 
rule,  are  very  pliable,  and  may  be  trained  regu- 
larly over  a semi-circular  trellis,  the  bend  given 
them  causing  a very  even  and  strong  break. 
"When  the  young  suckers  are  plentiful  they 
ought  to  be  freely  thinned  out  during  the 
summer,  those  reserved  being  lightly  secured  to 
the  trellises,  fences,  or  walls,  as  the  case  may 
be, 
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PERNS, 

(iLKICHKNIAS. 

Or.EK'HENiAS  luive  long  oreeping  rluzoinea 
wliich  recjuire  plenty  of  water  to  their  roots 
during  the  growing  season,  whilst  even  in  the 
winter  time  they  must  by  no  means  be  neglected. 
The  family  is  divided  into  two  sections — first, 
Engleichenias,  and  larger  growing,  and  the 
second  bigger  group,  known  as  Mertensia,  w'hich 
I treated  upon  some  time  ago.  The  Englei- 
chenias may  be  divided  into  two  sections, 
greenhouse  and  stove,  and  I shall  here  confine 
myself  to  a few  of  the  most  free-growing  cool- 
house  kinds.  They  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  small  ultimate  divisions,  the  leaves  ovate, 
and  mostly  assume  the  characters  of  climbers. 
They  have  long  creeping  rhizomes  and  require 
a large  amount  of  surface  room.  They  must  be 
liberally  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  but 
should  have  none  overhead  from  the  syringe  or 
watering-can.  The  Gleichenias  are  much  subject 
to  the  attack  from  thrips  and  scale,  both  of 
wdiich  are  very  mischievous.  4’he  stove  kinds 
grow  far  better  in  the  cool-house,  and  during 
the  summer  months  need  to  be  kept  moist.  As 
soon  as  the  temperature  begins  to  get  a little 
cool  for  them  a little  warmth  should  be  given. 

Many  growers  use  peat  largely  in  their 
cultivation,  but  I prefer  good  turfy  loam  and  a 
little  sandy  leaf-mould,  and  it  should  be  w'ell- 
drained. 

The  following  kinds  are  all  wmrthy  of  atten- 
tion. Keep  them  close  to  the  glass,  for  they 
like  exposure  to  the  sun,  but  do  not  let  them 
get  burned. 

rt.  AT.Pix.\. — This  is  considered  by  some  a 
variety  of  G.  dicarpa.  It  seldom  grows  more 
than  18  inches  high  and  4 inches  broad,  having 
dense  fronds,  the  nnder  side  of  the  pinnse  being 
clothed  with  ferrugineous  hairs,  and  the  upper 
side  bright  shining  green.  I liad  this  upon  one 
occasion  growing  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  in  a 
cool  fernery.  Native  of  Tasmania. 

G.  DICARPA. — In  this  plant  the  fronds  are 
scandent,  more  or  less  branched,  wdth  small 
segments,  like  beads,  on  a string,  having  smooth 
branches  but  with  hairy  stems.  The  colour  of 
the  fronds  on  the  upper  side  is  I'ich,  bright- 
green,  and  well  worthy  of  a place  in  the  cool- 
house.  Native  of  Tasmania. 

G.  ciRciN.tT.t. — The  fronds  of  this  species 
vary  considerably  in  colour.  They  are  branched 
and  covered  with  reddish-browm  chaffy  hair. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  collections  by  the  name 
of  G.  macrophylla,  but  is  a very  pretty  species. 
It  is  also  a native  of  Tasmania,  &c. 

G.  oip.ciNATA  OLAUc.v.— This  is  known  in 
gardens  by  the  name  of  “Mendeli.”  It  is  a 
very  handsome  kind,  with  small  orbicular  seg- 
ments, deep-green  above,  glaucous  beneath.  It 
is  a fine  plant,  and  should  be  grown  by  every 
one,  but  is  not  strictly  gfeenhouse. 

G.  nECi.STOPHYDL.\. — This  is  a very  elegant 
Fern,  and  is  a smaller-growing  plant  than  the 
former.  It  has  long  branches,  which  are  small 
and  briglit-green  on  the  upper  side,  paler  below. 
It  is  a slender-growing  plant  and  very  beautiful. 

G.  POLYPODioiTES. — This  is  a somervhat 
different  plant,  and  rare.  It  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  South  Africa,  and  thus  wants  a 
warmer  position  than  those  species  from  the 
mountains  of  Australia.  The  young  fronds  and 
branches  are  deep-green  on  the  upper  side  and 
slightly  glaucous  below. 

G.  KUPESTRIS  is  a line,  bold-growing  plant. 
The  stems  are  reddish-brown,  with  broad  and 
thick  pinnai,  bright-green  on  the  upper  side  and 
glaucous  below.  It  is  very  distinct,  and 
which  should  find  a place  in  every  collection. 
It  comes  from  New  South  Wales. 

G.  SPEtDNCAS. — When  well-grown  this  is  a 
very  handsome  Fern,  but  requires  careful 
attention,  or  it  will  not  make  a specimen.  It 
is  not  a greenhouse  plant,  being  found  wild 
about  Malacca,  extending  down  to  New 
Caledonia. 

G.  RE^ti-VESTiTA,  coming  from  about  the  same 
latitude  as  the  last.  It  has  long  slender  pinme, 
the  branches  of  wdiich  are  clothed  with  short 
brown  hairs.  The  pinnsc  are  of  a rich  bright- 
green.  Although  slender,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  handsome  species.  It  comes  from  New' 
Caledonia.  J.  Jarvis. 


ORCHIDS, 

CATTLEYA  TRIAN.E. 

Those  w ho  liave  followed  my  previous  ndviee 
in  taking  up  the  culture  of  tliissjieeies  now  have 
their  houses  gay  with  its  fine  ttowers,  which 
vary  from  pure-white,  through  lilac,  to  dark  rosy- 
purple,  with  a deep  coloured  lip,  orange-yellow 
at  the  base.  It  is  a plant  which  grows  in  the 
cool  parts  of  New  Grenada,  and  it  likes  the  same 
treatment  under  cultivation.  It  is  found  widely 
scattered  over  a large  extent  of  ground  in  New 
Grenada,  and  no  form  of  the  “ Labiata”  group 
likes  such  cool  treatment  as  this  one.  I w'ould 
advise  those  of  my  readers  who  have  not  added 
it  to  their  collections  to  do  so  now,  taking 
adv'antage  of  the  time  when  they  may  be  seen  in 
flower  to  secure  good  and  distinct  varieties.  A 
friend,  “ C.  Jessop,”  has  done  this  already,  and 
her  house  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  that 
can  be  seen,  all  colours  being  freely  represented 
as  the  pure  w'hite  form,  the  full  tinge  of  lilac  in 
the  lip,  some  with  bright  rosy  lilac  sepals  and 
petals,  others  of  a delicate  rosy-mauve,  and  so 
on  through  various  shades  of  colour  down  to  the 
delicate  variety  called  SchroderDe,  Init  which  I 
do  not  think  is  a form  of  this  plant  at  all,  but 
entirely  distinct  from  it. 

This  Cattleya  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
winter-flowering  Orchids,  and  usually  attains  a 
larger  size  than  C.  Mossiie,  more  erect  in  its 
growth,  and  produces  flowers  from  ti  inches  to 
8 inches  across,  which  vary  from  rosy-lilac  and 
deep-rose.  All  these  plants  require  to  be  grown 
cool — that  is  to  say,  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya- 
house,  or  the  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossum- 
house.  Well  drain  the  pots  and  have  a layer  of 
Sphagnum  Moss.  Some  fine  chopped  Spliagnum, 
with  brown  peat  fibre  and  nodules  of  charcoal, 
should  be  worked  in  with  the  soil  when  potting. 
This  will  tend  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  free, 
but  sufficient  charcoal  must  not  be  inserted  to 
make  it  loose. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM. 

This  beautiful  species  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Mexican  Odontoglots,  and  was  first  flowered  in 
England  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  The  name 
pendulum  under  which  a correspondent  sends 
it  is  an  old  one,  and  should  be  discarded,  sub- 
stituting Lindley’s  name  of  citrosmum,  w’hich 
refers  to  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  This 
plant,  although  coming  from  jNIexico,  is  found 
at  a lower  elevation  than  the  majoritj'  of  the 
Mexican  Odontoglots,  consequently,  likes  more 
warmth.  Roezl  found  this  species  grow'ing  in 
profusion  upon  the  Oak-trees  scattered  singly 
over  the  plain.  It  appears  to  thrive  best  and 
to  flower  more  freely  in  exposed  sunny  spots. 

Although  this  species  was  knoivn  earlj'  in 
the  present  century,  it  was  not  until  18.38  that 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  our  gardens 
in  this  country.  It  was  flowered  for  the  first 
time  by  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  in  Cheshire,  about 
the  year  18.38.  The  plant  in  question  forms 
quite  a different  type  to  the  ordinary  Odonto- 
glossum,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the 
flowers  being  lemon-scented.  “ J.  T.  H.”  asks 
for  details  of  the  treatment  of  this  plant,  and 
I must  caution  him  not  to  try  and  keep  it 
cool,  as  I used  to  do  w'ith  it  in  the  olden  times, 
for  it  enjoys  a temperature  of  from  70  degs.  to 
/.5  degs.  It  should  be  kept  in  a moist  atmos- 
phere with  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  in 
the  summer  season,  but  during  the  winter  as 
low  as  50  degs.  will  be  good  treatment,  and 
keep  it  perfectly  dry.  If  the  bulbs  show  signs 
of  shrivelling,  move  the  plant  to  a warmer  house 
and  water  liberally.  When  well-drained  away 
it  may  be  again  restored  to  its  cool  position. 
The  racemes  are  developed  with  the  new 
growths,  and  they  should  at  once  be  moved 
into  a warmer  house  and  moister  atmosphere  as 
soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  I have 
found  that  hanging  the  plants  abo\-e  a tank 
of  water  has  a good  effect  in  lengthening 
the  spike,  a single  specimen  bearing  sometimes 
upwards  of  thirty  flow’ers,  each  nearly  .3  inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  thick  and 
fleshy  and  pure-white,  in  some  varieties  more 
or  less  dotted  with  purple,  the  blade  of  the  lip 
being  large  and  of  a beautiful  rose  colour.  The 
flowers  last  a long  time  in  full  beauty. 

Matt.  Br.amble. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

NOTES  ON  ASPARAGUS. 

It  is  strange  that  more  attention  is  not  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  delicious  and  wholesome 
vegetable,  especially  as  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  old-fashioned  costly  and 
laborious  method  of  culture,  oi'  rather  prepara- 
tion for  its  production,  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  secure  even  the  finest  samples.  In  the  near 
future,  when  the  tenant  even  of  a garden  or 
allotment  will  be  entitled  to  compensation 
for  any  improvement  giving  increase  of  value 
to  the  land,  w'e  may  expect  to  see  a bed  of 
Asparagus  not  only  in  the  small  villa  garden, 
but  cultivated  by  the  thrifty  cottager  as  a 
means  of  making  the  most  of  the  land,  for  it 
is  always  in  demand  and  will  return,  with 
proper  treatment,  at  least  three  times  the  value 
of  a crop  of  say  Potatoes.  Although  a bed 
is  not  altogether  the  correct  mode  of  culture 
for  Asparagus  if  you  wish  for  the  best  results 
and  giant  grass,  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the 
most  economical  plan,  at  any  rate,  for  a small 
garden,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  single 
roots  should  not  be  planted  out,  as  in  the  case 
of  Rhubarb,  in  any  fairly  open  situations.  Any- 
how, the  finest  produce  will  be  always  grown 
where  the  plants  are  treated  individually  and 
allowed  sufficient  room.  What  is  sufficient 
room  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  where 
I have  rows  of  Gooseberry  bushes  10  feet  apart, 
with  one  row  of  Asparagus  between,  roots  of 
the  latter  are  found  under  the  bushes.  The 
Asparagus  are  planted  in  April  in  the  plain 
soil,  holes  being  dug  in  a yard  apart  and  one 
foot  wide.  In  the  centre  of  each  hole  a small 
hillock  of  soil  was  formed,  reaching  say  half-way 
up,  or  4 inches  from  the  surface  ; on  this  a 
strong  yearling  plant  was  placed  and  covered 
immediately  u'ith  fine  soil,  a little  coal-ashes 
and  superphosphate  being  placed  over  the 
crown  as  a stimulant  and  to  preserve  a friable 
surface. 

This  is  where  I cut  the  best  samples  of  grass, 
a single  plant  giving  sometimes  six  or  eight 
sticks  at  once.  The  soil  is  naturally  rather 
stiff,  but  Asparagus  will  thrii  e in  a compara- 
tively stiff  soil,  provided  it  is  well-drained  and  a 
friable  material  is  used  just  over  the  crown. 
Although  strong  grass  will  push  through 
almost  anything,  you  will  have  a sorry  sample 
in  a dry  season  if  it  has  to  penetrate  baked 
clay. 

I use  freely  coal-ashes  and  rotten  manure. 
The  roots  of  Asparagus  run  naturally  from 
6 inches  to  1 foot  under  the  surface, 'but- in 
forming  a bed  (and,  as  I before  intimated,  you 
will  probably  get  a greater  weight  of  produce 
from  a given  space  in  the  bed  than  in  any  other 
form  of  culture),  as  the  lateral  root-run  must 
necessarily  be  limited,  it  is  advisable  to  induce 
downw'ard  growth  as  much  as  possible  by 
thorough  and  deep  cultivation  and  the  appli- 
cation of  manure  or  fertilisers.  Where  the  soil 
will  not  admit  of  this,  a productive  bed  may  be 
made,  as  I have  proved,  by  simply  digging  in 
a good  dressing  of  manure.  Plants  in  a bed 
should  not  be  closer  than  18  inches,  and  three 
rows  are  ample.  It  is  always  best,  it  possible, 
especially  where  many  are  required,  to  grow 
your  own  plants.  Purchased  plants  rarely  give 
satisfactory  results,  as  the  roots  will  not  bear 
much  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  wind  or  sun- 
shine being  specially  injurious. 

I cannot  recommend  sowing  a permanent  bed, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  thorough  thinning  of 
the  young  plants  is  almost  an  impossibility.  A 
small  nursery  with  the  plants  put  out  1 foot 
apart  will  pi’ove  very  useful,  and  should  be  kept 
up  with  seed  sown  every  other  year.  A frame 
where  the  plants  are  packed  close  will  turn  out 
a nice  early  lot.  I commenced  cutting 
March  14.  These  are  four-year-old  plants  and 
throw  up  stout  sticks.  By  a careful  tug  with 
one  hand  and  twist  of  the  knife  with  the  other 
the  sticks  will  generally  break  off’  at  the  crown 
— much  the  best  way  for  early  produce  as  it 
ensures  greater  length. 

Asparagus  in  the  open  will  generally  pay  for 
some  protection  in  the  shape  of  litter  strew'ed 
over  the  bed,  as  I have  known  a severe  frost  in 
May  partially  ruin  the  crop  for  the  season. 
When  cut  with  the  knife,  or  pulled,  it  soon 
springs  again  ; but  to  be  cut  oft’  with  frost  when 
in  full  growth  seems  to  give  such  a check  that 
it  is  a long  time  in  recovering.  When  the 
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crop  becoirres  plentiful  and  there  is  no  more 
danger  from  frosts,  the  knife  should  not 
penetrate  the  soil  : cutting  deep  takes  more 
t ime  and  is  certain  to  be  injurious,  more  or  less, 
to  the  coming  shoots.  'Fhe  after  growth  from 
the  separate  stools  being  very  strong — U feet  or 
more— I find  it  advantageous  to  put  in  stakes 
every  few  yards  and  run  twine  along  the  sides, 
for  the  breakage  of  these  stems  prematurely 
by  storms  and  wind  is  very  prejudicial  to  the 
strength  and  fertility  of  the  plant.  As  to 
manure,  the  Asparagus  bed  will  pay  well  for 
very  liberal  treatment.  But  I do  not  agree 
with  piling  raw  manure  over  the  plants  in 
late  autumn  or  winter,  preferring  (with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a good  mulch  in  summer 
round  the  tall  growth,  which  cannot  be  any- 
thing but  beneficial)  to  give  the  beds  any  benefit 
which  may  accrue  from  the  pulverising  effects 
of  frost  or  the  drying  inffuence  of  sun  and  wind, 
postponing  the  top-dressing  till  March,  for 
Asparagus  roots,  well  established,  will  endure 
frost  better  than  too  much  moisti  re  when 
growth  is  stagnant.  Superphosphate  applied 
in  early  spring,  with  a mulch  of  well-rotted 
manure,  and  further  on  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt, 
will  prove  the  correct  culture.  I have  said 
nothingabout  liquid-manure,  as  I 
think  it  can  be  applied  with  more 
profit  to  other  vegetable  crops, 
or  to  bush  and  fruit-trees  where 
there  will  be  no  risk  of  taint  to 
the  flavour  of  the  produce,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  very  light 
soils,  or  in  the  case  of  old- 
fashioned  raised  beds  witli  abun- 
dant bottom  drainage,  when 
watering  may  be  necessary,  we 
may,  as  a rule,  reckon  on  a 
better  crop  in  a warm,  dry 
season  than  in  a wet  one. 

E.  \V.  B. 


heavy  soils.  In  this  instance  tlie  ground  ouglit- 
to  have  been  manured  and  dug  sullieiently  long 
to  become  well  pulverised,  lunqjy  ground  not. 
suiting  Leeks,  and  the  plants  should  lie  putout., 
each  w ith  a good  ball  of  soil  ami  roots  attached, 
i)  inches  apart  in  shallow  drills  drawn  ‘2  feet 
apart.  In  either  case,  whether  in  trenches  or 
on  the  surface,  plenty  of  water  ought  to  be  gi\  en 
during  the  growing  season,  the  rainfall  rarely 
being  sufficient  for  such  coarse-rooted  crops, 
liquid-manure  being  also  freely  used.  Blanching 
can  be  most  cleanly  effected  by  heavily  banda- 
ging up  the  stems,  enclosing  the  lower  part  of 
the  leaves,  with  folds  of  brown  paper  or  strips 
of  canvas,  and  this  may  further  be  supplemented 
with  a bank  of  soil  or  not,  as  the  cultivator 
pleases.  Many  growers  are  content  to  merely 
mould  up  with  soil,  much  as  Celery  is  commonly 
treated,  but  in  this  case  the  finer  portions  are 
liable  to  be  washed  down  into  the  outer  leaves, 
and  the  Leeks  when  lifted  have  to  be  consider- 
ably reduced.  If  kept  well  supplied  with 
moisture  at  the  roots  they  will  continue  to 
increase  in  size  while  the  blanching  process  is 
going  on,  so  that  those  who  want  them  extra 
early  may  safely  commence  excluding  light  from 
the  stems  before  the  plants  are  fully  grown. 


LEEKS. 


PPvOB.^^bly  if  the  Leeks  were 
more  difficult  to  cultivate  or 
more  of  a rarity  they  would  be 
thought  more  of  by  a certain 
class  of  people,  ease  of  culture 
and  extraordinary  hardiness  not 
doing  much  towards  popular- 
ising Leeks.  If  only  wanted 
lor  soups,  there  is  no  real  neces- 
sity to  go  to  the  trouble  of  grow- 
ing them  to  a great  size,  or  of 
so  carefully  blanching  the  stems, 
and  I have  repeatedly  seen  the 
blanched  stems  thrown  on  one 
side,  and  only  the  green  portion 
of  the  leaves  cut  up  and  used  by 
clever  cooks.  For  cooking  and 
serving  as  a vegetable  they  can- 
not well  be  grown  either  too 
large  or  blanched  too  thorouglrly, 
and  they  will  prove  very  tender, 
succulent,  and  mild  in  flavour. 

Those  to  win  prizes  at  flower 
shows  must  also  be  grown  to 
their  fullestsize,  a good  length  of 
thick,  well-blanched  stems  being  indispensable. 
All  things  considered,  the  best  variety  for 
ordinary  purposes — that  is  to  say,  for  cultivation 
by  those  who  are  not  exhibitors,  will  be  found 
in  the  old  Musselburgh  or  Lyon,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  given.  Properly  treated  the 
latter  forms  long,  moderately  large  stems,  which 
may  be  blanched  to  a length  of  9 inches  or 
more  ; but  if  grown  nearly  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  they  are  liable  to  become  short  and 
thick.  When  cooked  it  is  fine-grained,  tender 
and  mild  in  flavour.  If  wanted  extra  fine,  the 
requisite  number  of  plants  should  have  been 
raised  in  heat,  the  seed  being  sown  not  later 
than  February.  The  seedlings,  if  duly  pricked 
out  into  boxes  of  light  and  fairly  rich  soil,  would 
be  ready  for  the  open  ground  by  the  middle  of 
May.  Those  who  have  raised  a stock  of  strong 
early  plants,  or  can  procure  the  same  elsewhere, 
should  lose  no  time  in  getting  them  finally 
planted  out.  In  tlie  event  of  the  land  being  of 
a light,  free-working  character,  prepare 
trenches  as  for  Celery,  good  solid  manure  being 
freely  used,  and  other  cultural  details  necessary 
for  growing  good  Celery  observed.  Very  fine 
Leeks  may  also  be  had  by  planting  on  the 
surfac3  of  freel3'-manured  well-worked  ground, 
tills  plan  being  most  desirable  in  the  case  of 
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Very  good  Leeks  can  also  be  grown  with  even 
less  trouble.  If  the  seed  be  sown  in  the 
open  late  in  Februarj'  or  early  in  March  some- 
what thinly  and  on  good  ground,  abundance  of 
strong  plants  should  be  ready  for  finally  plant- 
ing out  during  June  .or  not  later  than  the  first 
week  in  Jul}^  These  may  either  be  ]danted 
in  trenches  or  on  the  surface  of  well-prepared 
ground,  as  advised  in  the  case  of  any  raised  in 
heat,  or  another  simple  plan  may  be  adopted. 
I find  Leeks  succeed  admirablj’  on  outside  wall 
borders  witli  a north-east  or  other  somewhat 
cool  aspect  either  near  to  walls  or  in  the  open, 
and,  being  rabbit-proof,  they  may  well  be  grown 
outside  garden  walls  in  all  cases  where  those 
troublesome  animals  have  to  be  reckoned  Avith. 
The  site  ought  to  be  earlj'  prepared  for  them, 
being  heavily  manured  and  deeply  dug,  though 
not  necessarilj'’  trenched.  Not  till  the  plants 
are  strong  and  12  inches  or  more  in  height  are 
they  really  fit  for  the  method  of  planting  I am 
now  about  to  describe.  The  rows  may  be  18 
inches  apart  and  the  plants  9 inches  asunder, 
or  all  can  be  put  out  12  inches  apart  each  waj\ 
Prior  to  planting  the  carefully  lifted  Leeks, 
very  lightly  shorten  the  longer  leaves  and  then 
drop  them  the  full  length  of  their  stems  into 
holes  made  with  a stout  dibber.  See  that  the 


roof  s rest  on  f he  bottom  of  these  holes  and  have 
a little  line  soil  about  them,  a watering  being 
all  t he  further  fixing  necessary.  Being  plant  ed 
frlius  deeplj',  it  Is  not  often  I, hat  a .second  water- 
ing is  needisl,  and  all  the  further  trouble 
needed  is  to  stir  the  surface  of  the  gi’ouinl  xvith 
a flat  hoc  occasionally,  the  better  to  keep  down 
weeds,  this  also  lightly'  closing  the  holes  about 
the  stems  of  the  plants.  During  mild  winters 
growth  is  steadily  going  on,  and  a very  service- 
able lot  of  Leeks  with  moderately  long  well- 
blanched  stems  is  obtained.  Any  raised  in  the 
open  are  very  late  in  running  to  seed,  but  ex'en 
those  that  do  throw  up  flower-heads  early  are 
not  without  a use.  Pinch  oft  these  flower- 
heads  directly  they  shoAV,  and  a supply  of 
thickeneil  stems  will  be  available  at  a time 
perhaps  when  Onions  are  very  scarce.  H. 

433. --Tomato  culture.— In  a house 
12  feet  wide  one  central  pathway  is  quite  suffi- 
cient ; two  are  necessar}'  only  when  the  width 
reaches  16  feet  or  18  feet.  If  you  wish  to  grow 
other  plants  as  well  as  Tomatoes  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  make  a raised  ash-bed  on  each  side 
2 feet  or  24  feet  high,  and  to  plant  a single  row 
of  Tomatoes  on  each  side  in  a ridge  of  loamy 
soil  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
bed.  Train  the  stems  to  wires 
stretched  transversely  along  the 
roof  6 inches  or  8 inches  from 
the  glass.  If  you  do  not  plant 
them  too  closely — L5  inches  to 
18  inches  apart  will  be  quite 
near  enough — and  shorten  the 
leaves  a little  when  the  plants 
become  strong,  you  may  grow 
such  things  as  Fuchsias,  Calceo- 
larias, Begonias,  Ferns,  and 
even  “Geraniums”  — almost 
anj'thing,  in  fact — with  a very 
fair  share  of  success. — B.  C.  R. 

387.— Growing  Leeks.— 

It  is  too  late  now  to  expect  to 
have  really  first-class  Leeks  for 
show  if  the  seed  is  not  yet  sown. 
The  first  week  in  February  is 
the  right  time  to  sow  the  seed. 
Leeks  require  a long  season  of 
growth  to  obtain  full  size,  and 
have  them  well  blanched  also. 
Unless  the  stalk  is  quite  solid 
and  white  by  blancliing  tliey 
cannot  rank  as  perfect  specimens 
of  Leek  culture.  Sow  the  seed 
in  shallow  boxes  of  sandy  soil, 
placing  the  box  in  a warm-house, 
such  as  a vinery  at  work. 
When  the  plants  are  a couple  of 
inches  high  remove  them  to 
cooler  quarters.  W^hen  the 
second  leaf  is  developed  the 
plants  are  ready  to  prick  out 
into  a cold  frame  about  2 inches 
apart,  if  a layer  of  half-rotted 
manure  2 inches  thick  is  placed 
over  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
covering  it  with  2 inches  of  soil. 
Into  the  manure  the  roots  will 
find  their  way,  and  enable  the  plants  to  be  lifted 
with  a good  ball  of  earth  attached.  Leeks 
succeed  best  rvhen  planted  in  trenches,  like 
Celery,  with  at  least  4 inches  of  half-rotted  coav- 
dung  underneath.  The  plants  should  liaA^e 
10  inches  space  between  each  ; overcroAvding 
causes  them  to  be  drawn  up  Aveakly,  which  is 
contrary  to  what  a good  Leek  should  be.  W hen 
the  plants  haA'e  taken  thorough  hold  of  the  soil 
they  should  be  Avell  supplied  with  liquid- 
manure.  If  given  weekly  all  the  better  ; they 
cannot  well  have  too  much  moisture  at  the 
roots.  Earthing-up  should  commence  when  the 
plants  haA'e  made  10  inches  of  stem,  taking  care 
that  the  soil  does  not  get  into  the  hearts  of  the 
plants.  Tavo  months  is  required  to  bleach  Leeks 
lit  for  shoAV. — -S.  P. 


Planting  Carnations.— To  layer  Carna- 
tions earlj'  and  plant  them  out  when  rooted,  so 
that  they  get  established  before  the  cold  Aveather 
makes  its  appearance,  is  undoubtedly  a step  in 
the  right  direction — that  is  to  sa}',  Avith  the 
hardy  kinds,  such  as  Babj'  Castle,  Old  Crimson, 
Reynolds  Hole,  and  many  others.  But  such 
A'arieties  as  Lady  Henry  GrosA'enor,  Germania, 
Vice-Chamberlain,  and  other  tender  A'arieties 
must  be  Avintered  under  glass. — R.  G. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

SWEET  WILLIAMS. 

The  Sweet  William  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
flowers  of  the  garden.  It  is  hardy,  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  has  a rich  profusion  of  bright- 
coloured  flowers,  forming  sheets  of  bloom,  the 
colours  vivid  and  chaste,  the  flowers  finely  and 
distinctly  marked.  What  renders  the  Sweet 
William  of  such  high  value  to  the  owners  of 
small  gardens  is  that  it  is  of  extremely  easy 
onlture,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed  without 
the  aid  of  glass.  The  Sweet  William  has  been 


A good  type  of  Sweet  Williams. 


greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  old 
varieties  are  far  surpassed.  The  points  the 
“ florist  ” improver  aims  at  are  a circular  flower, 
with  no  indentations  where  the  petals  meet,  thick 
in  petal,  and  all  the  petals  marked  alike,  the 
colours  meeting  each  other  in  clearly-defined 
lines  without  any  feathering  or  flushing  into 
each  other ; but  in  this,  as  in  other  flowers,  the 
more  variety  of  form  the  better.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  colour  in  the  Sweet  William,  and 
they  may  be  classed  under  two  heads — dark  and 
light  kinds.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a strain  known 
as  the  Auricula-eyed,  the  blooms  of  which  have  a 
clear  white  eye  in  a setting  of  red  or  purple  or 
some  other  rich  dark  colour.  Smooth-edged 
flowers  have  their  admirers.  Fine,  even-rounded 
trusses  are  always  found  in  a good  strain,  but 
size  is  generally  allied  to  high  culture.  Except 
for  show  purposes,  however,  very  large  trusses 
are  not  to  be  desired,  as  these  usually  need  some 
support.  The  finest  strain  is  usually  to  be  found 
where  there  has  been  year  after  year  the  greatest 
care  exercised  as  regards  the  selection  of  only 
the  finest  flowers,  largest  trusses,  and  most 
varied  markings.  The  only  self-coloured  flowers 
are  those  that  are  pure-white,  pink,  or  crimson  ; 
all  others  are  parti-coloured  or  variously  marked, 
some  very  prettily  mottled,  others  more  or  less 
edged  with  white  or  pale-pink. 

Its  cultivation  is  very  simple  in  an  ordinary 
way,  for  all  that  one  needs  to  do  is  to  sow  the 
seed  in  April,  in  a well-prepared  bed  of  soil,  in 
a sunny  situation,  thinning  out  the  young  plants 
when  large  enough,  or,  if  a large  stock  isrequired, 
planting  them  out  some  0 inches  apart  in  good 
soil.  About  the  latter  end  of  September  trans- 
plant them  to  their  permanent  quarters,  and 
they  will  the  following  summer  yield  an  abund- 
ance of  bloom.  When,  however,  any  particular 
stiain  is  required  to  be  rapidly  increased  the 
following  plan  is  a good  one  : Sow  in  pots,  and 
allow  the  seedlings  to  become  a little  drawn 
and  lanky  before  planting  out.  Plant  out  in 
light  loam,  dressed  only  with  a little  leaf-mould 


or  loam  from  rotted  turves,  placing  the  seedlings 
so  that  a few  of  the  lower  joints  are  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  When  the  blooming  stems 
are  well  above  the  foliage  prick  in  a dressing  of 
guano  all  round  the  plants,  give  plenty  of  water 
in  dry  weather,  and  a further  slight  dressing  of 
guano  just  before  the  flowers  begin  to  open. 
The  effect  of  this  treatment  will  be  vigorous 
stocky  shoots  from  the  buried  joints  of  the 
plant,  all  rooted  and  ready  to  plant  out  as  soon 
as  bloom  is  over.  Sweet  Williams  may  also  be 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  taken  off  in 
early  summer,  for  the  main  stems,  which  should 
rise  for  bloom,  creep  along  the  ground,  and 
throw  up  shoots  suitable  for  cuttings  from 
every  joint,  and  a little  sheaf  of  them  may 
l)e  taken  from  the  tips  of  tlie  main  stems, 
so  that  each  plant  would  furnisli  over  a 
hundred  cuttings.  1 louble-flowered  kinds, 
as  a rule,  are  not  desirable,  except  tlie 
double  dwarf  magnificus,  the  deep  velvety 
crimson  flowers  of  which  are  by  far  the 
finest  we  have  met  with  among  the  double 
kinds.  The  heads  of  flower,  which  are 
large,  are  produced  in  profusion,  and  the 
colour  is  rich  and  effective.  Its  dwarfness 
is  a recommendation,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
a vigorous  grower,  and  soon  forms  astrone 

R.  B. 
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CLIMBERS  PROM  SEED. 

Plants  of  climbing  or  trailing  habit  oi 
growth  are  always  in  great  request,  and 
the  following  brief  list  embraces  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  useful — ■ 

Canary  Creeper,  of  very  rapid  growth 
and  elegant  habit.  Seed  sown  out-of-doors 
in  April  will  quickly  develop  fine  plants 
that  will  cover  any  structure  in  a short 
time. 

CoB.EA  sc.ANDENS  is  inuch  used  for 
covering  the  roofs  of  lofty  conservatories. 
The  variegated  variety  is  very  pretty. 
Should  be  sown  in  heat  in  March. 

Eccremocarprs  scaber  is  a handsome 
climber,  and  in  the  South  of  England 
will  usually  survive  the  winter,  and  flower 
freely  in  the  autumn. 

The  New  Japanese  Hop  (Humulus 
japonica  variegata)  is  a very  handsome 
climber,  quite  distinct  from  anything  else. 
If  sown  in  pots  in  March  is  fit  for  planting 
in  May. 

Nasturtiums  in  great  variety  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  description.  Sow  in  April 
out-of-doors. 


Passiflora  cierulea  so  frequently  gets  cut 
down  in  the  winter  that  it  is  necessary  to  renew 
the  stock.  Sow  a few  seeds  in  spring  and 
grow  on  in  pots,  so  that  the  wood  gets  well 
hardened  before  winter  comes.  Any  young 
plants  put  out,  even  in  the  mildest  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  should  have  the  main  stems 
protected  with  hay-bands  for  the  first  few 
winters,  so  that  if  the  young  wood  gets  killed 
the  old  may  be  safe. 

Peas,  Everlastino,  are  very  beautiful 
climbers,  but  not  so  much  increased  by  seed  as 
they  ought  to  be.  The  beautiful  pure-white 
kind  seeds  freely,  but  does  not  always  come 
true.  It  is  well  worth  increasing  in  that 
way  if  only  a half  of  the  seedlings  come  true  ; 
and  one  gets  a greater  variety  of  colour  from 
seedlings  than  by  any  other  mode  of  propaga- 

J.  G.,  Hantfi. 


Carnations  diseased  (“South  Staf- 
fordshire”).— I do  not  see  any  traces  of  disease, 
but  the  leaves  show  a certain  tenderness  which 
belongs  to  almost  all  yellow  Carnations  and 
some  of  the  yellow  grounds  as  well.  My 
experience  of  yellow-flowered  Carnations  out-of- 
doors  is  that  they  are  more  tender  than  other 
kinds,  and  it  is  once  more  verified,  for  I have 
plants  of  Germania,  W.  Threlfall,  and  Mrs. 
Simonite  with  leaves  on  them  like  those  sent, 
yet  the  bed  had  special  preparation  previous  to 
planting. — A.  H. 

Solomon’s  Seal.— It  might  almost  be  said 
that  this  will  grow  anywhere,  and  the  marvel  is 
that  one  does  not  see  great  breadths  of  it  in 
gai’dens.  Instead  of  discussing  the  need  or 
otherwise  of  digging  between  shrubs,  all  available 
ground  should  be  planted  with  this  and  kindred 
things,  and  the  question  of  clearing  would  settle 
itself,  for  the  weeds  would  have  Tittle  chance. 


This  is  one  of  the  many  spring  flowers  that  might 
be  planted  in  gardens  and  woods  and  left  alone, 
aye  even  forgotten,  for  assuredly  when  its  season 
comes  round  it  will  make  itself  manifest.  I 
went  recently  into  a little  coppice  where  I knew 
the  Solomon’s  Seal  was  planted  about  six  years 
ago,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  it,  for 
it  appeared  to  be  spreading  through  the  place, 
and  in  one  spot,  beside  a little  running  stream, 
it  surprised  me  with  its  stature  and  bold 
grace.  The  finer  stems  M'ere  over  4 feet  in 
height.  A large  group  in  the  garden  could  show 
no  stems  finer  than  these. — A. 

Double  Primroses.  — The  double-flowered 
forms  of  the  common  Primrose  (Primula  vul- 
garis or  P.  acaulis  of  some  botanists),  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  lieautiful  of  spring 
flowers,  and  any  garden  of  any  pretensions 
ought  to  contain  a layer  or  smaller  collection 
of  these  floral  gems.  Unfortunately  they  do 
not  thrive  equally  well  everywhere.  They  dis- 
like dry,  sandy  soils,  and  full  exposure  to  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and  attain 
their  greatest  luxuriance  in  deep,  rich,  and 
comparatively  cool  and  moist  loamy  formations. 
The  double  pure-white  and  the  pale-lilac  forms 
are  too  common  and  well  known  to  call  for 
comment,  tliough  for  my  own  part  I never  fail 
to  admire  them  each  spring  fully  as  much  as  1 
did  thirty  years  ago.  The  deep-purple  form  is 
much  more  rare,  though  nearly  as  beautiful  as 
the  others,  and  tliere  is  also  a very  pretty  kind 
with  salmon-pink  blossoms,  called,  I think, 
“ Croussei,”  and  another  of  a rich  magenta 
hue,  sometimes  known  as  A.  Dumolin.  'Then 
there  is  a deep  golden-coloured  variety,  though 
this  is  a delicate  and  rare  plant,  but  the  finest 
of  all  is  the  form  v/ith  rich,  veh^ety-crimson 
blossoms,  sometimes  called  Pompadour.  This, 

I am  glad  to  find,  is  becoming  more  common 
than  a few  years  ago.  The  double  form  of  the 
common  pale-yellow  Primrose  should  also  find  a 
place.  This  I have  never  found  in  a wild  state, 
though  I have  often  searched  for  it. — B.  C.  R. 


IXIOLIRIONS.  1 

The  several  varieties  or  species  of  this  genus  % 
seem  to  differ  from  each  other  mainly  in  depth  ' 
of  colour,  I.  Pallasi  being  apparently  the  richest,  ) 


Spray  of  Ixiolirion  tatarkum. 


and  I.  tataricum  the  palest,  the  intermediate 
shades  being  those  of  I.  montanum  and  I.  Lede-  , 
bouri.  The  ribbon-like  lines  which  run  through 
the  middle  of  the  petals  in  all  kinds  are  fairly  # 
well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of 
I.  tataricum.  The  Ixiolirions  grow  best  in  aji 
warm  border  of  sandy  loam,  sheltered  by  a high]  i 
wall,  and  if  slightly  protected  in  winter  willj  i, 
be  unharmed  by  frosts.  In  warm  localities  this  i 1 
mode  of  treatment  will  answer  well,  but  in 
colder  districts  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  plants  J 
the  protection  of  a handlight,  M'hich  [not  only  j 
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affords  protection  in  winter,  but  assists  materi- 
ally in  ripening  the  bulbs  after  the  flowering 
period,  if  the  glass  is  placed  over  the  bed.  A 
sandy  loam,  enriched  with  well-decayed  leaf- 
mould,  is  a suitable  soil  for  Ixiolirions,  and  if 
the  border  be  thoroughly  drained,  success  with 
them  is  certain.  Such  a beautiful  hardy  plant 
as  I.  tataricum  is  deserving  of  a place  in  every 
collection,  be  it  ever  so  select,  as  the  flowers 
not  only  last  in  good  condition  on  the  plants, 
but  are  also  very  enduring  in  a cut  state,  and 
their  long,  elegant  sprays  of  bloom  specially 
adapt  them  for  such  a purpose.  \Y. 


saving  in  the  labour  of  watering.  A sharp  look- 
out must  be  kept  for  earwigs.  Trapping  them 
with  inverted  flower  pots  on  stakes  filled  with 
dry  Moss  is  the  best  way. — S.  P. 


PHLOX  AMO-INA. 


It  will  be  hard  to  find  a prettier  or  more 
accommodating  plant  than  this  Rocky  Mountain 
Phlox,  for  it  grows  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  can  be 
used  in  a variety  of  ways,  yet  is  always  the  same 
brilliant  and  beautiful  thing.  For  sev'eral  weeks 
in  spring  its  cushions  of  growth  are  hidden  with 
a sheet  of  rosy  blooms.  Although  a mountain 
plant,  it  does  not  want  a dvrsty  raised  pocket  in 
a rockerj',  but  is  happy  on  level  ground  in  full 
exposure.  Those  who  have  stone  edgings  to  their 
beds  or  borders  should  plant  some  of  this  Phlox 
to  creep  out  over  them,  and  amongst  thinly 
planted  choice  shrubs  it  makes  a splendid  carpet, 
In  a neighbour’s  garden  there  is  a mass  of  it 
covering  several  square  yards  of  a stony  bank 
where  Grass  would -hardly  grow,  but  this  plant 
thrives  to  perfection,  and  the  effect  of  the  mass 
at  the  present  time  is  magnificent.  I’his  group 
began  with  one  plant,  and  not  many  years  ago 
but  as  it  grew  the  gardener  kept  pulling  piece: 
away  and  extending  the  group,  doing  this  at 
all  times  of  the  year  when  the  ground  was 
moist.  I mention  this  to  show  that  bold  effects 
do  not  always  mean  great  expenditure  for 
plants.  Easilj’-grown  alpines  like  this  and 
other  Phloxes,  Arabis,  Aubrietias,  Thymes,  &c. , 
should  be  encouraged  and  extended  in  this  way. 
Instead  of  isolated  tufts  and  much  bare 
ground  between,  let  every  inch  be  covered, 
and  the  ground  doubly  planted.  Man}-  Lilies 
and  other  deep-rooting  bulbous  things  are  none 
the  worse  for  having  a surface-rooting  carpet 
plant.  A.  H. 

ffiiS.— Pompon  Dahlias  for  show.— 

To  grow  successfully  these  Dahlias  for  show 
(he  plants  must  be  managed  upon  different 
lines  than  when  they  are  cultivated  merely  for 
the  production  of  blooms  in  quantity.  I'he 
land  which  the  plants  are  to  occupy  should  be 
in  an  open  situation,  sheltered,  of  course,  from 
south-westerly  gales  of  wind,  and  be  well 
manured  and  deeply  dug  in  the  autumn,  allow- 
ing time  for  the  surface  to  get  thoroughly 
pulverised  by  frost,  snow,  and  rain.  If  the 
plants  are  not  home-raised  they  should  be 
purchased  early  in  May,  be  transferred  from  the 
small  pots  received  into  4-inch  ones,  using  a 
rich  compost.  Grow  them  in  a cool-house  or 
frame,  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass  to  render 
them  robust,  and  at  the  same  time  dwarf  and 
sturdy.  The  first  week  in  June  is  a good  time 
to  put  out  the  plants,  first  having  dug  out  t 
hole  1 foot  square,  placing  in  it  a forkful  of  half- 
rotted  manure  in  the  event  of  the  land  not  being 
properly  prepared  in  the  autumn.  If  a number 
of  plants  are  to  bo  grown,  a quarter  in  the 
garden  should  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  ; the 
plants  put  out  in  rows  5 feet  apart,  and  about 
4 feet  from  each  other.  This  may  )je  thought 
too  much  space  for  Dahlias,  but  the  greater 
will  be  the  chance  of  success.  Do  not  forget 
to  scatter  a little  soot  or  lime  about  the  plants 
to  prevent  slugs  devouring  the  succulent  leaves 
and  stems.  Place  to  each  plant  half-a-dozen 
stout  stakes,  one  in  the  centi-e,  the  remainder 
on  the  outside,  to  which  the  branches  must  be 
secured,  opening  out  the  plant  in  the  centre  lo 
admit  light  and  air  to  induce  stout  growth.  If 
the  shoots  are  more  in  number  than  appears 
room  to  accommodate  them  all  properly — eight 
branches  will  be  sufficient— cut  away  the  weak 
ones.  When  the  flower-buds  form  they  must  be 
thinned  pretty  severely.  Each  plant  may  carry 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  blooms,  thinning  the 
buds  so  as  to  have  a succession  of  flowers. 
During  dry  weather  the  roots  must  be  regularly 
supplied  with  water  weekly,  alternately  with 
liquid  - manure.  A mulching  of  farmyard 
manure  laid  all  over  the  surface  will  be  a 
advantage,  not  only  to  the  Dahlias,  but  will  be 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  VIOLETS. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  planting  Violets  for 
winter  flowers,  a few  notes  may  be  useful.  In 
planting  when  the  soil  is  in  good  working  order, 
the  whole  of  the  ground  is  well  trodden,  marked 
off  into  beds  8 feet  wide,  leaving  2-feet  alleys 
between  for  the  convenience  of  watering,  cutting 
out  runners,  weeding,  and  gathering  early 
blooms.  The  well-rooted  small  plants  are  then 
put  in  carefully  with  a trowel,  pressing  well  in 
at  0 inches  to  1 foot  apart  all  over  the  beds,  a 
thorough  watering  completing  the  work.  Little 
further  attention  is  paid  them  for  a month  or  so, 
when  it  will  be  found  they  are  rooting  freely, 
although  as  yet  but  little  leaf  growth  is  made. 
If  dry,  a thorough  soaking  is  given,  any  weeds 
visible  are  cleared,  and  then  a thorough  mulch- 
ing of  any  light  material  is  applied  all  over  the 
ground,  completely  burying  crowns,  leaves,  and 
all.  In  due  course  the  leaves  push  up  through 
this  mulching  strong,  healthy,  and  clean.  As 


Flowers  of  Violet  Comic  de  Brazra. 

top-growth  now  makes  rapid  progress,  attention 
must  be  given  to  keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds 
and  runners,  top-dressing  occasionally  with 
some  suitable  fertiliser,  and  giving  periodical 
and  thorough  waterings. 

Such  is  the  sum  total  of  the  treatment  until 
the  time  arrives  for  removing  tliem  to  their 
winter  quarters — the  latter  end  of  September — 
and  if  all  has  gone  well,  the  small  single  crowns 
will  have  developed  into  great  clumps,  bristling 
with  both  flowers  and  buds. 

We  are  not  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil  in  which  to  put  them  at  this  stage,  provided 
it  is  light  and  congenial  for  healthy  root-action, 
as  the  clumps  are  well  fortified  with  the  essen- 
tials wherewith  lo  span  the  blooming  period 
from  the  larder  provided  them  during  the  sum- 
mer’s growth. 

The  accommodation  we  possess  for  wintering 
them  is  a sunk  pit  with  concrete  walls  a few 
inches  above  the  ground  level.  Pits  of  this 
description  possess  some  advantages,  for  they 
are  easily  protected  from  frost,  and  wind  has 
not  such  power  on  the  glazed  lights — a con- 
sideration in  positions  exposed  to  gales,  such  as 
mine. 

In  this  primitive  pit  the  plants  are  j3laced 
rather  thickly,  with  the  leaves  almost  touching 


the  glass.  As  planting  proceeds  they  are  well 
watered,  thus  settling  tlie  soil  around  the  roots 
as  well  as  washing  the  dirt  and  grit  off  the 
leaves. 

Unless  the  weather  is  unpropitious  or  very 
wet,  they  are  fully  exposed  for  a fortnight,  or 
as  long  as  no  danger  from  frost  is  imminent. 

By  this  exposure  I find  no  trouble  ensues  from 
loaf-damping,  which,  as  all  are  aware,  is  a 
serious  check  to  the  free  and  perfect  develop- 
ment of  bloom.  Excepting  during  severe 
weather  I allow  a current  of  air  to  pjlay  over 
the  plants  day  and  night,  but  protect  thoroughly 
with  Bracken  and  mats  from  being  frozen. 
When  necessary  (which  is  not  often  during  the 
short  and  dull  days)  water  is  given,  choosing  u. 
di’y  morning  to  enable  the  foliage  to  dry  by 
nightfall.  As  regards  watering,  1 would  speci- 
ally caution  novices  in  Violet  growing  to  be- 
ware of  giving  their  plants  liquid-manure  while 
in  bloom,  for  the  flowers  have  a knack  of  re- 
taining its  unpleasant  odour  for  a considerable 
length  of  time,  thus  transforming  our  sweetest 
flower,  for  the  time  being,  into  an  abomination. 
Should  the  p>lants  or  blooms  require  stimulating, 
better  by  far  give  them  a tonic  in  the  shape  of 
a top-dressing,  washing  well  in  with  clear 
water.  I find  it  beneficial,  especially 
during  the  short  days,  to  slightly 
syringe  the  plants  overhead  about  mid- 
day with  tepid  water,  closing  the  lights 
for  an  hour  after  ; it  thus  assists  the 
blooms  to  develop. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  chiefly 
to  the  double  varieties  and  weaker 
kinds,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  single 
and  stronger  sorts  differs  only  in  degree, 
such  as  more  space  being  allowed 
between  the  plants,  and  not  ti'eating 
them  to  quite  so  rich  a larder.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  at  all  times  to  winter 
these  latter  under  glass,  unless  it  is 
especially  desired  to  forward  the  blooms  ; 
even  then  they  are  not  as  amenable  to 
this  coddling  or  as  useful  as  the  less 
robust,  birt  free-flowering,  doubles.  As 
to  varieties,  there  are  many  good  ones 
available  both  in  singles  and  doubles, 
but  practically  I now  grow  but  one  of 
the  former — viz.,  odoratissima,  and  of 
the  latter  Marie  Louise  occupies  the 
premier  position  ; its  superiority  is  now 
beyond  doubt.  I retain  a limited  stock 
of  Comte  de  Brazz.a  (here  illustrated) 
and  Victoria,  the  latter  producing  some 
fine  blooms  in  late  spring,  and  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  winter  safely  in  the 
open.  To  those  similarly  situated  and 
desirous  of  growing  this  universally 
beloved  flower  I would  emphasise  the 
following  points  ; ( 1 ) select  an  open 
position,  light  and  air  being  necessary 
to  ripen  and  plump  up  the  crowns  ; (2) 
cultivate  well  and  treat  liberally  ; (3) 
use  stock  from  short  runners  when 
available  ; (4)  mulch  all  overhead  early 
in  June  ; (5)  feed  liberally,  but  wisely, 
water  periodically,  and  keep  clear  of 
runners  and  weeds  ; (6)  avoid  watering 
with  liquid-manure  during  the  winter, 
apply  no  heat,  and  ventilate  freely  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  Under  the  treatment 
advocated  I am  satisfied  the  end  will  justify  the 
means,  with  the  result  that  abundance  of 
Violets  will  be  available  from  August  to  April 
inclusive.  .1 . 

394.  — Manure  for  Lapagerias.  — 

Liquid-manure  from  a farm-3:ard  or  stable 
properly  diluted  would  probably  help  your 
plants  somewhat  this  year  ; they  require  some- 
thing more  permanent  done  to  them.  After 
occupying  the  same  soil  for  six  years  in  a 
restricted  space  they  hav^e  no  doubt  exhausted 
all  the  nutriment,  and  the  soil  has  probably  got 
sour  and  ungenial  for  the  roots.  The  present 
condition  of  the  plants  in  dicatessuch  a state,  and 
if  you  wish  to  restore  them  to  their  normal 
vigour  you  must  change  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  growing,  and  there  is  no  better  time  for 
doing  this  than  the  present.  It  is  right,  how- 
ever, that  you  should  be  told  that  such  a measure 
will  probably  check  the  growth  for  one  year. 
The  Lapageria  does  not  like  being  disturbed  at 
the  roots.  Mix  up  with  the  new  soil  some  knobs 
of  charcoal,  crocks,  and  crushed  bones,  and 
make  sure  that  good  drainage  is  provided. — ■ 
J.  C.  C. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 


ARALIAS. 


Those  who  have  sufficient  ■warmth  iu  their 
plaut-house  should  grow  a few  Aralias.  Such 
kinds  as  A.  Chabrieri,  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  the  smaller  forms,  A.  Veitchi  gracillima,  A. 
elegantissima,  A.  filicifolia,  and  A.  monstrosa, 
are  all  well-know  n.  The  least  familiar  is  the 
last-mentioned,  which  is  rather  a new  type, 
introduced  from  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  has 
its  leaflets  margined  with  white,  and  is  very 
pleasing  (see  cut).  Fortunately  Aralias  have 
little  disposition  to  branch  out,  a property 
which  befits  them  for  associating  with  plants  of 
bushy  growth.  They  are  increased  both  by 
cuttings  and  grafts,  using  for  stocks  such  of  the 
commoner  species  as  are  plentiful.  The  stocks 
shoirld  be  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  that  is, 
struck  from  eyes  or  cuttings,  and  grown  on  in 
small  pots  until  they  have  attained  the  thick- 
ness of  an  ordinary  pencil,  when  they  should  be 
headed  dow'ii  to  a little  above  the  base.  The 
scions  should  be  then  inserted  in  any  of  the 
several  ways  by  which  plants  of  a similar  nature 
succeed.  We  have  found  none  better  than  the 
cleft  and  wedge  method,  keeping  them  w'arm 
enough  and  a little  close  until  the  grafts  are 
united.  But  in  the  case  of  Aralias,  as  with  most 
other  things  of  a like  character,  propagation  by 
cuttings  and  eyes  is  the  method  by  which 
ordinary  cultivators  usually  increase  tliem. 
Plants  that  get  naked  and  bare  of  leaves  should 
have  their  heads  cut  oft’  in  the  spring,  making 
cuttings  from  such  part  of  the  upper  portion  as 
is  only  half-ripened,  and  of  the  extreme  top  as 
w’ell  ; the  matured  part  of  the  stem  may  be  cut 
into  bits  and  put  in  as  eyes,  like  the  cuttings,  in 
a brisk  heat.  Keep  them  close  and  sufficiently 
moist  until  enough  roots  are  formed  ; then 
remove  the  propagating-glasses  and  pot  off 
singly.  Peat  is  most  suitable  for  the  weaker- 
growing  kinds,  loam  being  best  for  the  strong 
ones.  They  will  thrive  in  the  warmth  usually 
kept  up  for  hot  stove  plants,  say  65  degs.  in 
the  night  in  spring,  -with  a rise  of  10  degs.  or 
15  degs.  by  day,  and  proportionately  more  as 
the  season  advances.  Air  must  be  given  regu- 
larly through  the  growing  season,  with  sliade 
when  the  sun  is  pov/erful.  These  plants  will 
bear  the  soil  in  a moderately  moist  state,  and 


A variegated  Aralia  (A.  monstrosa). 

they  should  be  syringed  daily  in  the  summer. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  increase  the 
pot-room,  as  the  roots  require  it.  Old  stools  of 
most  of  the  species,  when  headed  dowm,  will 
push  several  shoots  ; these,  if  talten  off  with  a 
heel  when  about  6 inches  long,  will  root  readily, 
and  quickly  make  plants.  G. 

431.— Greenhouse  facing  north.— It  such  things 
as  Aspidistras,  Aralia  Siel)oldi,  Aloes,  Dracsena  australis, 
and  some  of  the  hardier  Ferns  will  not  live,  nothing  will. 
There  certainh'  ought  to  be  a ventilator  or  two  in  the  roof. 
— B.  C.  ii. 


ISOLEPIS  GRACILIS. 

This  is  a very  beautiful  and  well-known  orna- 
mental Grass.  It  comes  from  New  Holland, 
and  is  as  j>leasing  as  anything  in  the  way  of 
foliage  things  grown  for  the  greenhouse.  Its 
cultivation  is  very  simple.  It  thrives  in  every 
kind  of  fairly  open  soil,  and  is  increased  by 
division — a plant  filling  a 6-inch  pot  may  be 
divided  into  pieces  more  or  less 
at  discretion.  This  is  best  car- 
ried out  in  spring  before  growth 
begins.  A portion  of  roots 
should  be  secured  to  each  piece, 
and  they  should  be  placed  sepa- 
rately in  from  3-inch  to  6-inch 
pots,  according  to  their  size. 

Drain  the  pots  well,  and  add 
some  sand  to  the  loam  or  peat 
used.  Give  a good  watering  at 
once,  and  keep  a little  close  in 
a temperature  of  50  degs.  by 
night  until  they  have  made 
some  growth,  shading  in  the 
day  when  the  weather  is  bright. 

Plenty  of  water  at  all  times  is 
necessary,  but  especially  whilst 
free  growth  is  being  made. 

When  well  established  the  green- 
house will  suffice.  More  root- 
room  should  be  given  as  re- 
quired, and  plants  in  6-inch  pots 
are  of  sufficient  size.  Aphides 
are  sometimes  troublesome,  but 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  fumigating, 
or  dipping  in  Tobacco-water. 

C.  R. 

Malmaison  Carnjitions 

(“Constant  Reader”). — Make 
up  a special  bed  outside,  adding 
some  leaf -mould  and  sharp  sand? 

Plant  the  Carnations  out  in 
rows,  leaving  .space  enough  to 
layer  the  Grass  in  July.  By 
adopting  this  plan  you  will  get  a strong  healthy 
stock  for  blooming  in  pots  next  season.  The  Mal- 
maison Carnation  is  not  considered  hardy 
enough  generally  to  be  left  outside  all  the 
winter,  but  I have  done  so  without  the  slightest 
injury.  However,  on  the  whole,  making  due 
allowance  for  variations  of  soil  and  climate,  it 
is  better  to  pot  them  up  when  rooted.  Reserve 
the  strongest  plants  for  lilooming  in  pots, 
and  plant  out  the  others.  Sometimes 
they  are  grown  in  large  pots,  and  are  then 
layered  in  them.  Layers  are  better 
than  pipings  or  cuttings. — E.  H. 

428.— Conservatory  heated  by 

gas. — It  is  certainly  possible  to  heat  a 
structure  of  the  size  named  by  means  of 
gas,  though  I fear  you  will  find  it  a rather 
costly  method,  as  even  with  the  best  make 
of  boilers  (and  these  come  rather  expen- 
sive) a good  deal  of  gas  must  necessarily 
be  consumed.  Ordinary  hot-water  pipes 
may  be  employed,  but  wliere  gas  is  used 
the  2-inch  and  .S-inch  sizes  are  much  more 
suitable  than  anything  larger.— B.  C.  R. 

4,30. — Myrtle-trees  not  fiower- 

iug.— I suppose  you  meantliat  only  once 
in  tliree  or  four  years  do  your  plants 
bloom  ? They  fail  to  do  so  from  one  of 
two  causes — either  the  wood  made  the 
previous  season  was  not  sufficiently  well 
matured  or  ripened,  or  not  enough  of  it 
was  produced.  Old  p>lants  in  dry  summers 
frequently  do  not  make  enough  growth. 
If  you  encourage  a free  growth  by  repot- 
ting or  retubbing  the  plants  each  spring, 
or,  at  the  least,  by  scraping  away  a lot  of 
the  surface-soil  and  replacing  it  with  a 
mixture  of  fresh  loam,  decayed  manure, 
and  soot,  and  also  by  liberal  applications 
of  water  and  weak  liquid-manure  in  hot 
or  dry  weather  during  the  summer,  and 
then  get  this  growth  thoroughly  ripened  by  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  fresh  air  towards  the  autumn, 
the  plants  will  flower  freely  the  following  year. 
Of  course,  the  wood  must  not  be  crowded,  or 
the  shoots  will  be  too  weak  to  bloom,  so  thin  out 
a lot  of  the  weakest  annually  just  as  the  fresh 
growth  is  commencing. — B.  C.  R. 


house  is  available  in  the  autumn  to  assist  in 
bringing  up  the  flower  stem.  Pot  your  bulbs 
singly  in  5-inch  pots,  using  a fairly  iiglit  sandy 
soil,  and  keep  them  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
greenhouse  where  the  sun  does  not  reach  them. 
The  soil  about  the  roots  may  be  kept  moist,  but 
not  wet.  When  they  begin  to  grow  let  them 
have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  one  half  of  the  day. 


OoR  Readers’  Illustrations;  Isolepis  gracilis.  Engraved  for  Garde-vixo 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  JIrs.  ilartin,  Bournebrook 
Hall,  Birmingham. 


425.— Tuberoses.— By  very  careful  treat- 
ment “A.  E.  Gibbs”  may  get  the  Tuberoses  to 
flower  in  the  autumn  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
but  it  is  rather  late  for  planting  when'no  warm- 


If  you  could  devote  a small  frame  to  them,  or 
one  light  of  a pit  until  the  end  of  August,  they 
would  come  on  faster,  as  you  can  keep  a frame 
closer  and  warmer  by  shutting  it  up  early  in 
the  afternoon  than  you  can  a greenliouse  in 
which  there  are  other  plants. — J.  C.  C. 

434.— Unheated  greenhouse.  —Unless 

you  have  some  amount  of  experience,  and  a 
ready  and  good  market  for  what  you  can  grow, 
I should  advise  you  not  to  attempt  what  you 
propose.  ‘ ‘ Growing  for  profit  ” in  thesff  days 
means  a lot  of  hard  work  and  care,  while  there 
are  a number  of  unavoidable  expenses,  and  the 
return  is  very  uncertain.  Tlie  whole  tiling  is 
overdone,  in  fact,  and  what  the  produce  will 
realise,  if  sold  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  often 
barely  enough  to  cover  the  expenses.  Tomatoes 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  profitable  subjects  just 
now. — B.  G.  R. 

• An  unheated  greenhouse,  “ W.  H.” 

will  find,  is  not  reliable  to  grow  tender  jilants 
in  for  profit,  and  even  with  those  from  which 
frost  can  be  excluded  practical  men  find  it 
difficult  to  realise  a few  shillings  a week  all 
through  the  season.  I think  you  had  better 
heat  your  house  as  it  is,  and  enlarge  it  later  on, 
after  you  have  had  some  experience  and  found 
out  the  things  which  will  pay  best.  Rose.?, 
Chrysanthemums,  Tomatoes,  and  Christma,s 
Roses  will  be  available  for  sale  over  a longer 
time  than  anything  you  can  grow,  all  of  which 
are  not  difficult  to  manage.  Before  you  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  beginning  to  force  things  early — • 
as  many  inexperienced  people  are  disposed  todo— 
you  should  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  extra  attention  required,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  the  grower  should  have  some  ex- 
perience in  the  work.  The  Roses  may  be 
planted  out  and  allowed  to  cover  a portion  of 
the  roof,  with  a few  Tomatoes  between  them. 
The  Christmas  Roses  should  be  cultivated  in 
large  pots  or  tubs,  and  be  brought  into  the 
house  early  in  December.  The  Chrysanthemums 
will  also  require  growing  in  pots.— J.  C.  C. 

427. — Growing  Mignonette  in  pots. — 

Matchet  is  about  the  best  kind  of  Mignonette 
for  pot-culture,  and  under  liberal  treatment  it 
grows  very  large.  In  building  a house  on  pur- 
pose for  Mignonette  I would  not  make  it  with 
glass  sides,  for  the  nearer  the  plants  can  stand 
to  the  (roof)  glass  the  better,  so  that  a low  span- 
roofed  structure  with  high  raised  beds,  surfaced 
with  ashes  on  each  side,  would  be  the  more 
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suitable  form.  As,  however,  abundant  ventila- 
tion is  essential,  it  wilt  be  advisable  to  build  long 
narroAV  ventilators,  closed  with  hinged  flaps  or 
sliding  doors  into  the  walls  on  each  side,  just 
below  the  side-plates. — B.  C.  R. 

“Joseph  ” will  find  that  Miles’  Spiral  is 

unsurpassed  for  growing  in  pots.  Matchet  is 
also  a good  variety.  By  all  means  have  side- 
lights and  make  all  of  them  to  open.  If  you 
are  going  to  grow  Mignonette  for  market,  you 
will,  of  course,  make  good  use  of  the  house  you 
are  building  during  the  winter.  At  otlier  times, 
however,  you  will  find  the  plants  do  best  in 
pits  or  frames  until  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  after  the  beginning  of  May.  The  large 
trusses  of  flowers  which  you  saw  W'ere  the 
result  of  a steady  growth  in  a cool  temperature. 
For  your  purpose  the  seed  should  lie  sown  early 
in  August,  and  tlie  plants  brouglit  on  in  cold 
frames,  being  allowed  to  remain  there  until 
frost  comes  and  makes  it  unsafe  to  leave  them 
there  any  longer.  When  the  plants  are  taken 
to  the  house,  place  them  near  the  glass,  and 
give  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  but  only 
enough  fire-heat  to  maintain  a temperature  of 
40  degs. — J.  C.  C. 


CINERARIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
CiXER.iRiAS  may  be  easily  grown  in  any  good 
garden  soil.  They  may  be  propagated  by  divisions 
of  the  roots,  or,  better  still,  by  seed  sowm  in  a 
cold  frame  or  cool-house  in  spring.  The  florist’s 
varieties,  which  have  originated  from  C.  cruenta, 
are  among  the  most  useful  and  ornamental 
plants  that  ean  be  grown  for  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  decoration.  As  a packet  of  seed 
will  produce  a great  variety  of  colours,  including 
all  shades  of  blue,  and  the  plants  are  of  toler- 
ably easy  culture,  and  do  not  require  much  heat, 
they  should  be  grown  by  every  one  possessing 
a house  where  frost  is  excluded  during  winter. 
Named  sorts  must  be  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots,  but  as  seedlings  are  more  vigorous, 
and  those  of  a good  strain  equal  to  many 
named  kinds,  the  general  plan  is  to  sow  in  suc- 
cession annually,  and  when  the  plants  have 
flowered  throw  them  away.  They  are  best 
grown  in  pits  or  frames  until  frost  sets  in,  and 
then  removed  to  a light  airy  position  in  the 
greenhouse  for  winter  blossoming. 

Seed  should  be  sown  under  glass ; those  in- 
tended for  autumn-flowering  in  April  and  lilay  ; 
those  for  spring  in  July  and  August.  Some  light 
leaf-mould  should  be  sifted,  and  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  fresh  sifted  loam  and  sharp  sand 
added,  the  whole  being  well  mixed.  After 
having  drained  the  pans  or  pots,  and  placed 
some  of  the  rough  siftings  over  the  crocks,  fill 
up  with  fine  soil,  pressing  tolerably  firm,  and 
afterwards  finishing  with  a smooth  surface  on 
which  to  sow  the  seed.  This  should  be  scattered 
tliinly  and  regularly  over  the  surface,  and 
very  slightly  covered  with  some  of  the 
more  sifted  mixture,  and  afterwards  water- 
ing it  carefully  with  a fine-rosed  can.  The 
pans  ma,y  be  covered  with  sheets  of  glass  and 
placed  in  a shady  position  in  the  greenhouse 
or  cold  frame.  The  glass  should  be  tilted  up  when 
the  young  plants  appear,  and  finally  remo^■ed  to 
afford  light  and  air.  VVhen  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  placed 
separately  in  small  pots,  or  pricked  oft'  in  other 
pans.  I’liey  should  be  kept  rather  close  for  a 
time  after  potting,  to  encourage  root  action,  but 
must  not  be  exposed  to  much  heat  at  any  time. 
The  best  place  for  them  in  summer  is  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  or  cold  pit  facing  north. 
They  delight  in  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture 
andacool  bottom,  such  as  that  attbrded  by  a layer 
of  coal-ashes. 

After  cultivation. — -As  the  plants  progress, 
should  be  shifted  on  in  suitable  sizes  until 
placed  in  the  flowering  pots,  as  anything  like 
starvation  in  the  younger  stages  of  growth  is 
very  detrimental  to  their  well  being  afterwards. 
Small  decorative  plants  may  be  flowered  in 
5-inch  pots,  but  for  larger  specimens,  those  of 
7 niches  or  8 inches  in  diameter  are  required. 
The  final  shift  must  be  determined  at  the  out- 
set, and  the  smaller-sized  pots  selected  so  as  to 
give  an  equal  amount  of  soil  each  time.  A much 
richer  and  rougher  compost  may  now  be 
employed,  consisting  of  about  half  loam,  with  an 
addition  of  equal  parts  leaf  and  tolerably  dry 
cow-manure.  The  plants  must  be  again  placed 
on  ashes  in  a cold  frame,  and  plenty  of  air 
admitted  in  mild  weather,  at  the  same  time 


avoiding  draughts,  which  are  very  injurious. 
Cinerarias  like  plenty  of  water  at  tlic  roots  at 
all  times,  and  frequent  syringing  in  summer  and 
autumn.  A thin  shading  will  be  required  inbriglit 
weather,  as  the  plants  will  not  bear  exposure 
to  sun.  It  should  not,  however,  be  permanent 
or  sufficiently  thick  to  exclude  light.  The  plants 
soon  become  weak  and  drawn  in  a dry  atmos- 
phere, consequently  only  enough  fire-heat  should 
bo  emplo}'ed,  even  in  winter,  to  exclude  frost. 
The  spring-sown  plants  will  flower  in  autumn 
and  early  winter,  but  those  sown  in  July  and 
August  and  grown  on  during  the  winter  to 
flower  the  following  spring  are  invariablj'  of  the 
best  quality.  Named  varieties  that  are  to  be 
perpetuated  bj"^  cuttings  should  be  cut  down 
after  flowering,  and  be  afterwards  propagated 
by  division. 

1 louBLE-Fi.owERED  CINERARIAS.  — These  are 
similar  in  growth  to  the  single  varieties,  but 
have  their  flowers  quite  double,  like  miniature 
rosettes.  Seeds  are  not  produced  in  anything  like 
the  cpiantity  obtained  from  single  ones,  and  the 
varieties  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  reproduce 
themselves  true  from  seed.  Neither  will  any 
more  than  a proportion  of  double  flowers  be 
guaranteed.  This  entails  the  necessity  of  per- 
petuating any  variety  by  cuttings,  which  is  with 
many  of  them  a very  slow  process.  Although 
useful  for  button-hole  and  otlier  bouquets,  and 
for  cutting  purposes,  this  section  will  probably 
never  supersede  the  single-flowered  ones  for 
beauty  and  utility.  All  Cinerarias  are  benefited 
by  applications  of  manure-water  from  the  time 
the  flower-buds  are  formed  until  they  open. 

Insects,  &c. — Cinerarias  are  especiallj^  liable 
in  all  stages  of  their  growth  to  the  attacks  of 
green-fly.  The  frames  should  be  fumigated  fre- 
quently, but  not  strongly,  with  Tobacco-paper 
or  rag,  as  although  the  fly  may  not  be  detected 
at  first,  the  plants  may  be  infested  underneath 
the  young  leaves.  Fumigation  is  a certain  cure, 
but  is  best  used  as  a preventive.  Red-spider  is 
sometimes  troublesome,  but  this  is  a sign  of 
insufficient  moisture,  and  the  remedy  is,  of 
course,  suggested.  Mildew  is  often  caused  by 
draughts  or  a confined,  close  atmosphere.  The 
affected  parts  should  be  dusted  witli  flowers  of 
sulphur.  E.  T.  W. 


EPIPHYLLUM  TRUNCATUM. 

This  magnificent  Cactus  should  now  be  dis- 
playing its  elegant  blooms  with  the  freedom  so 
characteristic  of  it.  Conservatories,  stoves, 
and  even  sitting-room  windows  should  be 
brightened  up  considerably  by  the  presence  of 
such  gorgeous  flowers  as  this  plant  produces. 
Unlike  Cacti  in  general,  this  plant  is  a most 
accommodating  one,  being  adapted  for  all  man- 
ner of  ways  and  means  for  effecting  a good  display 
in  winter.  The  greenliouse  stage  is  made  quite 
gay  and  interesting  witli  numerous  48  pots 
of  it  placed  at  intervals  in  the  front  row,  its 
drooping  flower-topped  branches  being  very 
conspicuous  and  graceful  in  this  position. 
Tall-growing  specimens  may  be  tied  to  pillars 
while  in  flower,  where  they  will  be  very 
eff'ective,  and  arrest  much  attention.  While 
in  flower  this  plant  also  serves  a valuable 
purpose  for  decorating  the  table  and  window. 
Its  appearance  in  either  of  those  two  places  is  a 
great  success,  and  amply  repays  the  cultivator 
for  his  trouble.  Amateurs  in  possession  of 
warm  houses  would  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
or  in  such  houses  the  plants  are  easily  brought 
into  flower,  so  that  with  a little  experience  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  a succession  of 
flowers  throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  sucli 
as  is  done  in  large  establishments  where  a 
continuous  display  of  bloom  is  required  in 
winter.  For  cutting  purposes  the  flowers 
are  ne.xt  to  worthless,  as  they  have  no 
stem  by  which  to  handle  them  for  bouquets, 
&c.  ; they  are  borne  singly  on  the  crevatures 
of  the  flat  branches,  which  answer  the  purpose 
of  leaves.  Tliey  are  red  in  colour,  with  white 
stamens,  and  are  about  3 inches  long.  There 
are  two  methods  of  growing  this  plant — viz. , on 
its  own  roots,  or  grafted  on  the  Pereskia-stock. 
The  former  is  the  most  useful  for  decorating, 
though,  perhaps,  least  practised  of  the  two. 
This  may,  however,  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  an  idea  once  prevailed  as  to  its  not 
succeeding  at  all  unless  grafted  on  the  Pereskia. 
This,  of  course,  was  a great  mistake,  as  the  many 
beautiful  plants  now  seen  on  greenhouse  stages 
clearly  show.  When  on  their  own  roots  they 


are  extremely  pretty,  their  branches  lianging 
down  with  much  grace,  which  greatly  en- 
hances the  beauty  of  the  blooms.  These 

are  also  very  useful  as  basket-jilants.  When 

in  a zinc  wire-basket  with  jSelaginellas 
growing  out  of  tlie  sides,  they  present 
a magnificent  sight  when  suspended  from 
the  roof.  It  is  surprising  that  this 
style  of  grov/ing  them  is  not  practised  more 
extensively,  for  nothing  sets  a liouse  oil’  better 
than  a few  showy  subjects  appearing  from  the 
roof,  whether  they  be  climbers  or  plants  in  pots 
and  baskets  ; they  fill  up  a gap,  which  is,  if  any- 
thing, a great  eye-sore  to  any  admirer  of  a 
tastily  arranged  house.  On  the  Pereskia-stock 
it  is  certainly  stronger,  and  does  not  require  so 
much  careful  attention.  Where  large 

Pyramidal  suecimens  are  desired  it  is  best  to 
follow  this  metliod.  ({rafted  they  need  not  to  be 
kept  so  dry  as  those  from  cuttings,  wliile  not 
in  active  growth,  though  in  summer  tliey,  of 
course,  require  the  same  quantity  all  round. 
The  reasons  for  keeping  grafted  plants  a trifle 
more  moist  at  the  roots  is  because  they  are  not 
so  liable  to  rot  away.  The  Pereskia  is  a strong 
plant,  whereas  the  Epiphyllum  is  rather  tender, 
and  where  too  much  moisture  is  applied  it 
invariably  rots  at  that  part  of  the  plant  which 
enters  the  soil.  This  is  one  great  reason  why 
this  Epiphyllum  is  nearly  always  grafted,  as 
it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  survive  the 
winter  in  a moist  atmosphere  on  its  own 
roots.  The  soil  it  thrives  in  best  is  sandy  loam, 
a little  peat,  sih'er  sand,  and  broken  crocks. 
The  mixture  it  must  be  remembered  should  be 
of  an  open  porous  nature,  for  unless  this  is  not 
strictly  attended  to,  very  little  success  will  be 
gained.  It  will  not  grow  at  all  well  in  hard, 
close  soils,  as  through  these  the  water  cannot 
freely  pass,  therefore  the  roots  are  in  a more  or 
less  stagnant  state  of  moisture,  which  is  highly 
injurious  to  them.  Good  drainage  is  also  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  should  always  be  carefully 
attended  to  by  the  cultivator.  Overpotting 
is  probably  responsible  for  many  failures 
to  grow  this  successfully,  and  should  therefore 
be  guarded  against  by  all  who  contemplate  its 
culture.  It  delights  in  an  annual  top-dressing, 
but  must  only  be  jiotted  on  as  it  progresses  in 
size,  and  not  on  the  age  of  the  plant.  It  also 
flowers  much  better  when  the  roots  are  cramped. 
Cuttings  should  be  taken  in  spring  before  the 
plant  commences  to  grow,  each  cutting  being 
4 inches  or  5 inches  in  length  and  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots  of  sandy  loam.  They  should 
be  placed  on  a shelf  near  the  glass,  and  not  in  a 
propagating-frame,  as  many  do,  giving  them 
very  little  water  until  they  have  formed  roots. 
When  they  fill  their  potswith  roots  transfer  them 
to  otliers  a size  larger,  and  treat  them  as  above. 
Grafting  should  likewise  take  place  in  spring, 
the  stock  being  either  P.  aculeata  or  P.  Bleo. 
The  latter  should  be  used  where  tall  specimens 
are  required.  By  grafting  different  varieties  at 
intervals  on  the  stem  quite  a uniiiue  and 
interesting  spectacle  may  be  obtained.  The 
small  umbrella-shaped  plants  are,  however,  the 
more  useful,  for  although  not  so  fantastic  in 
their  appearance  they  nevertheless  look  quite  as 
handsome,  and  reward  their  owner  with  flowers 
equal  both  in  size  and  (juantity  to  their  un- 
natural like  brethren.  Those  intended  for 
basket  culture  are  best  on  their  own  roots,  tlie 
branches  being  allowed  to  hang  over  the  sides 
of  the  basket.  If  they  become  too  long  they 
may  be  pinched  in  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 
Watering  should  be  performed  the  same  as 
recommended  in  the  case  of  other  Cacti,  together 
with  the  item  above  mentioned.  There  arc 
several  very  fine  varieties  of  this  Epiphyllum, 
among  which  may  be  noted  : bicolor  (white, 
tinged  with  rose),  coccineum  (scarlet),  elegans 
(orange-red),  Ruckerianum  (purple,  violet 
centre),  magnificum  (large  white,  with  rose- 
coloured  edge).  F.  T.  S. 


Dangerous  trees. — A few  weeks  since 
the  question  was  asked  how  could  trees  be 
topped  without  injury  to  a dwelling-house,  but 
I believe  the  query  is  still  unanswered.  I have 
had  some  experience  in  this  rather  risky  work. 
The  last  work  I had  of  this  sort  was  to  cut  the 
whole  tops  off  some  large  Elms  standing  in  the 
grounds  of  a public  institution  in  this  city. 
They  stand  from  1 foot  to  2 feet  in  a row  against 
a wall,  and  half  of  the  tops  overlooked  some 
out-buildings.  All  the  bottom  branches  over- 
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hanging  our  own  ground  were  cut  first,  lea\  ing 
some  of  ttie  liiglier  ones  till  the  last.  'J'hey  had 
hig  forks  to  them.  Now,  these  forked  branches 
formed  an  important  part  in  the  work.  A new, 
strong  rope  was  passetl  over  the  various  forks, 
one  end  tied  to  a branch  overlooking  the  said 
building,  and  two  or  three  men  at  the  other 
end  of  the  rope.  Piece  by  piece  the  branches 
were  cut,  and  swinging  clear  of  tiles,  were 
lowered  to  our  ground.  Very  large  branches 
were  cut  piece  by  piece,  and  all  the  trees  were 
topped  without  injuring  one  single  tile  on  the 
neighbours’  buildings.  P'inally,  the  big,  bare 
trunks  were  left  about  20  feet  high.  They  are 
now  one  mass  of  young  foliase.  In  doing  work 
of  this  kind,  great  care  and  forethought  are 
necessary.  In  going  up  the  tree  I had  in  my 
pocket  a ball  of  small  twine.  By  lowering  one 
end  I could  haul  up  all  the  tools  I wanted.  1 also 
had  about  15  feet  of  ^-inoh  rope,  one  end  tied 
round  my  waist,  the  other  end  round  a branch. 
I felt  perfectly  safe  when  sawing  otf  big  limbs. 
Of  course  trees  vary  very  much  ; but  a man 
with  a steady  hand  will  find  no  trouble  itt  cut- 
ting the  dangerous  trees  overhanging  your 
correspondent’s  house. — P.  G. , The  Oardeiis, 
Si.  Catherine' Xortrich. 


pots  being  sunk  in  the  ash-bed),  and  can  be 
utilised  when  in  flower  and  tlien  destroyed,  for 
they  would  not  be  tidy  enough  for  a room  during 
their  second  year.  Strong  young  seedling-plant.s 
catr  be  bought  either  in  autumir  or  in  early 
spring,  and  these  last,  if  potted  up  and  kept 
damp  and  shaded  for  a few  days,  will  soon  begin 
to  bloom.  They  must  not  be  brought  indoors 
until  they  are  in  full  flower,  when  they  will  last 
some  weeks.  I.  L.  R. 


CUT  FLOWERS  OF  MAGNOLIA  IN  A 
VASE. 

The  value  of  the  larger  flowers,  simply  arranged 
with  their  own  foliage,  is  now  generally  under- 
stood, and  none  who  have  put  the  knowledwe 
of  it  in  practice  will  go  back  to  the  short-stalked 
muddle  that  we  can  remember  some  years  am. 
In  the  cutting  of  flowers  for  vase  decoration 
the  tendenejf  is  to  cut  them  with  short  stems. 
If  flowers  are  borne  on  long  and  graceful  stalks, 
such  ought  always  to  be  cut  full  length  for  table 
decoration.  The  flowers  should  be  arranged 
with  their  own  foliage,  and,  above  all,  the 
vases  should  not  be  crammed  too  full.  In  a 
small  I’ooni  the  scent  of  a bouquet  of  Magnolia 


sand,  broken  crocks,  and  lumps  of  charcoal 
mixed  with  it.  There  must  be  an  opening  near 
the  top  of  the  glass  to  let  out  the  moisture 
(which  will  otherwise  fall  again  and  rot  the 
P'erns),  and  in  so  hot  a situation  shade  of  some 
kind  must  be  arranged  for  the  summer,  if  pos- 
sible, either  by  outside  blinds,  or  covering  the 
glass  inside  with  whitening  and  milk.  If  hot- 
water  pipes  are  decided  upon,  the  range  of 
beautiful  subjects  for  culture  here  will  be  wide. 
Greenhouse  Ferns,  such  as  Pteris  tremula, 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  fragrantissima,  Pteris 
cretica,  P.  serrulata,  Lomaria  Gibba,  the  beau- 
tiful coloured  Fern,  Blechnum  occidentale, 
with  coral-coloured  fronds  (when  young),  and 
many  other  varieties,  whicli  can  be  selected 
from  a Fern-grower’s  catalogue  ; then  add  a 
few  good  foliage  Begonias,  such  as  Louise 
Closon  (with  dark-crimson  leaves),  Arthur 
Malet  (in  shades  of  pink,  silver,  and  purple), 
and  Begonia  Rex,  which  is  also  very  handsome. 
As  creepers,  plant  Asparagus  plumosus,  A. 
plumosus  nanus,  and  the  exquisite  climbing  Fern, 
Lygodium  soandens,  which  should  throw  their 
delicate  tracery  all  over  the  glass  in  time.  Be- 
low, amongst  the  Ferns,  a few  good  Selaginellas, 
with  variegated  foliage  maj^  be  added,  amongst 


HOUSa  & WINDOW  QARDBNING. 

HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  A ROOM-II. 

There  is  something  specially  attractive  about  a 
group  of  Foxgloves  and  Ferns,  a decoration  for 
our  rooms  which  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  yet 
how  seldom  is  it  seen  ! Foxgloves  (Digitalis) 
are  easily  grown  in  any  shady  corner  of  a yard 
or  the  leads,  either  as  single  plants  or  in  a group 
with  English  Ferns  surrounding  in  a box  a foot 
square.  The  Spotted  White  Foxglove  (D. 
macrantha)  is  perhaps  the  most  handsome  of 
all  ; but  the  pure-white  (I).  alba),  or  the  more 
common  purple  Foxglove,  are  all  very  lovely, 
the  latter  having  pleasant  associations  with  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Wales  and  Dartmoor, 
where  it  grows  wild  in  great  profusion.  Young 
sturdy  seedling  plants  raised  last  spring  will 
now  becoming  into  bloom,  and  may  be  bought 
very  cheaply  ; but  those  sown  rather  later  (in 
June),  which  usually  fail  to  bloom  their  first 
season,  make  specially  handsome  plants  during 
their  second  j’ear,  bearing  five  or  six  tall  spikes 
on  each  plant.  Foxgloves  like  rich  light  turfy 
soil,  and  plenty  of  water  ; if  grown  in  pots  these 
must  be  sunk  in  a bed  of  ashes  to  the  rim,  the 
ashes  being  kept  damp  in  summer  and  dry  in 
winter.  During  a spell  of  intense  cold,  a cover- 
ing of  straw,  an  empty  box,  or  a piece  of  felt, 
supported  on  sticks,  may  be  placed  over  the 
plants  with  advantage  (as  they  feel  the  cold 
more  inpo'.s  tlian  in  the  ground),  but  usually' 
they  should  have  all  the  air  possible.  Three 
plants,  in  a small  box  (which  must  be  well 
drained),  surrounded  by  Hart’s-tongue  Ferns 
(Soolopendrium  vulgare),  make  a charming 
group,  these  Ferns  being  evergreen  ; but  others 
(such  as  some  of  the  Lastreas,  and  small 
specimens  of  Filix-mas  and  Filix-feemina),  may 
also  be  grown  with  them.  The  box  can  be 
easily  draped  when  brought  into  the  window, 
but  the  plants  should  remain  outside  until  the 
blossoms  begin  to  open,  and  then  have  air  every 
day.  If  the  faded  blossoms  are  picked  off  at 
once,  and  the  tall  spikes  of  bloom  cut  off  as  soon 
as  this  is  over,  the  plants  will  throw  out 
side  racemes  of  bloom  in  a few  weeks,  if  put 
out-of-doors  again,  and  kept  damp  at  the  root. 
For  smaller  decorative  work,  clumps  of 
Forget-me-nots-  (Myosotis  dissitiflora),  can 
be  grown  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  lifted  with 
the  soil  round  their  roots  when  in  blossom. 
The  new  Myosotis  (M.  alpestris  Victoria)  makes 
very  neat,  bright  little  plants  when  arranged  in 
Moss  in  an  old  china  bowl  or  saucer,  reminding 
oae  of  a cluster  of  living  turquoise.  Double 
White,  Mauve,  and  Yellow  Primroses,  or  the 
lovely  common  kind,  can  be  grown  in  the  same 
way,  and  will  bear  taking  up  with  perfect 
success  if  this  be  done  just  as  the  blossoms 
begin  to  expand.  With  fresh  Moss,  small  Ferns, 
such  as  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  (the 
French  Fern  of  Covent  Garden),  or  dark-veined 
sprays  of  Ivy,  these  Primrose  groups  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Neat,  sturdy  little  plants  of 
Wallflowers,  too,  with  dark-crimson  blossoms 
and  rich  nerfume,  are  very  decorative  in  a room. 
These  will  grow  anywhere  (if  protected  by  their 


Magnolia-flowers  in  a vase. 


might  be  found  overpowering,  but  its  majestic 
beautjq  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  cannot  be 
denied. 


39.3.  — Window  fernery.  — “ One  in 

Doubt  ” should  consult  a good  glass-house 
maker,  such  as  one  of  those  who  advertise  in 
these  pages,  and  get  an  estimate  for  a properlj’- 
constructed  window  fernery,  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  arrange  the  drainage,  &c. , by  correspondence 
without  seeing  the  place.  It  will  be  best  to 
have  small  hot-water  pipes,  and  an  apparatus 
inside  the  room,  if  possible,  to  keep  out  frost  in 
winter.  A lamp,  well-trimmed,  will  supply  the 
necessary  heat  ; but  if  this  be  not  done,  nothing 
but  English  hardy  Ferns  should  be  attempted 
here,  as  othei-s  will  certainly  be  killed  off  every 
winter.  English  Ferns  are,  however,  mostly 
deciduous,  and,  therefore,  not  so  suitable  for 
winter  decoration,  except  Hart’s-tongue  (Scolo- 
pmdrium  vulgare),  of  which  there  are  now 
several  handsome  crested  and  crimped  varieties, 
and  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  a beautiful 
little  Evergreen  Fern  with  black  stems.  The 
Common  Polypody  (Polypodium  vulgare)  is  also 
evergreen,  but  it  needs  old  wood  mixed 
with  the  soil  to  grow  upon.  The  best  soil 
for  most  Ferns  is  a mixture  of  peat,  loam, 
and  leaf  - mould,  with  plenty  of  silver- 


the  best  of  which  are  8.  denticulata  aurea,  with 
golden  tints,  S.  Ifevigata  (cfesia  arborea),  shot 
with  metallic-blue,  and  S.  albo-variegata,  white 
and  green.  A collection  of  twelve  of  these 
exquisite  Lycopods  might  be  made  from  a good 
catalogue,  or  varieties  of  Tradescantia  (T.  dis- 
color, T.  zebrina,  T.  multicolor,  and  the  grand 
newTradesoantia  Reginre,  rose-coloured,  purple, 
and  white,  with  rich  violet-coloured  reverse. 
The  aim  in  making  a fernery  should  be  to  get  as 
great  a variety  of  tint  as  possible,  and  these 
lovely  things  flourish  under  the  same  conditions 
as  greenhouse  Ferns.  They  must  never  be  too 
dry  ; at  the  same  time  there  should  be  excellent 
drainage,  and  no  standing  water  allow'ed.  Direct 
sunshine  is  best  avoided,  but  light  is  needed, 
with  a moist  atmosphere.  Orehids,  too,  of 
the  cool-house  section,  may  be  added,  if  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  up  in  winter  to 
45  degs.,  and  these  beautiful  flowers  will  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  such  a place  ; they 
should  be  hung  up  in  wire-baskets  and  pots. — 
I.  L.  R 

Arum  Lily  in  a room  (“F.  J.  Ethering- 
ton”). — I have  little  doubt  but  that  the  wireworm 
and  frost  are  the  primary  causes  of  your  present 
failure,  as  they  undoubtedly  were  in  the  first 
place.  You  should  not  have  allowed  frost  to 
touch  this  Lil}'.  It  is  tender,  especially  when 
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in  growth.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  bud  itself,  as  the  plant  pushing  out  a 
suecession  of  healthy  foliage  points  to  the  bulb 
and  roots  being  in  a satisfactory  condition.  I 
should  advise  your  planting  it  out  into  the  open 
border  at  the  end  of  June,  if  you  can  do  so  ; 
then  lift  by  the  end  of  September,  and  see  that 
no  wireworm  or  frost  harms  it  next  winter.  If 
you  only  possess  a room  and  no  garden,  stand 
the  pot  out  in  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  but 
avoid  drought.  When  the  bulb  ripens  down 
keep  drier,  and  do  not  hurry  it  unduly  next 
winter. — P. 


HARDY  FLOWERINU  PLANTS  AND 
SHRUBS  IN  SMALL  GARDENS. 

The  former  are  at  times,  I think,  frequently 
overlooked.  Just  now  the  prevailing  thought 
with  many  is  that  of  filling  the  beds  and  borders 
for  the  summer  months,  and  that,  too,  with 
tender  plants  that  will  only  last  in  beauty  for  a 
short  period.  The  occupation  of  flower-beds 
and  borders  in  small  gardens  with  several  plants 
of  any  individual  kind  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
waste  of  the  room.  For  instance,  a blaze  of 
Scarlet  or  Pink  “ Geranium”  will  make  a con- 
siderable show,  but  this  glare,  methinks,  cannot 
be  really  called  beautiful.  I would  in  a small 
garden  infinitely  prefer  variety  to  a mass  of  any 
one  kind  merely  to  obtain  a gay  display.  I con- 
sider that  the  planting  of  tender  plants  in  our 
gardens  has  been  carried  much  too  far,  and  that 
to  the  exclusion  frequently  of  well-proven 
hardy  flowers.  What  I would  aim  at  more  is  a 
succession  of  flowers  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Snowdrop  and  Crocus  till  the  last  of  the  Chrys- 
anthemums has  been  cut  off  by  the  autumn 
frosts.  For  instance,  what  a variety,  and  that 
most  beautiful,  too,  there  is  now  to  be  found 
amongst  the  Daffodils  with  a season  of  no  mean 
length  ! Then  there  are  the  various  kinds  of 
Iris,  which,  too,  have  a most  prolonged  season, 
being  plants  of  comparatively  easy  culture. 
Another  flower,  of  modest  pretensions,  it  is  true, 
is  the  Pansy,  which  is  in  flower  some  time 
before  the  spring  frosts  have  ceased  to  cause  us 
any  trouble.  For  flowering  later  on  there  are 
the  Herbaceous  Phloxes,  the  herbaceous  Sun- 
flowers, with  their  nearly  allied  neighbours,  the 
Rudbeckias  and  Harpalium  rigidum  ; whilst  for 
the  late  autumn  there  are  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  the  late  kinds  of  Pyrethrum  and  the 
Chrysanthemums.  The  season  of  the  latter 
popular  flower  is  now  considerabl}'  prolonged, 
the  earliest  with  me  showing  for  flower  in  June. 
.Sufficient  attention  is  not  often  given  to  the 
large  family  of  hardy  annuals  ; these  also 
afford  a wide  range  of  succession  at  flowering. 
Sweet  Peas,  for  instance,  Nemophila  insignis, 
the  Scabious,  the  Poppies  (both  annual  and 
perennial),  the  Coreopsis  and  the  old-fashioned 
plants  of  cottage  gardens,  the  Stock,  the  Mig- 
nonette, and  Love-lies-bleeding,  with  climbing 
annuals,  as  Trop;eolum  canariense  and  others. 
Carnations  and  Pinks  claim  our  notice.  The 
former  has  during  the  past  winter  been  severely 
punished  in  places  most  exposed.  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  risk  the 
stock  of  these  handsome  flowers  altogether  out- 
of-doors.  I would  at  least  have  some  young 
plants  in  cold  frames  as  a safeguard  against  any 
loss  to  a serious  extent.  Pinks  arc  hardier  and 
do  not  give  so  much  trouble,  save  that  the 
plants  themselves  oftentimes  afford  a refuge  to 
slugs  and  snails.  Of  hardy  flowering  evergreen 
shrul)3  the  Rhododendron  is  one  of  the  finest, 
but  in  suburban  gardens  it  does  not  always 
thrive  well.  I find  one  of  the  most  reliable  to 
be  R.  Everestianum,  a form  of  R.  catawbiense, 
which  is  hardy,  grows  well,  and  flowers  pro- 
fusely when  aflbrded  a fair  amount  of  atten- 
tion. The  Kalmia — i.e.,  K.  latifolia — and  Andro- 
jneda  floribunda  are  both  failures  within  the 
log  radius  ; they  live  in  the  most  favoured 
jjositions,  but  rarely  flower  wxll.  Of  tJie  de- 
ciduous flowering  shrubs  there  is  a good  choice 
of  the  Azaleas  ; the  old  pontica  is  still  one  of 
the  best ; the  varieties  of  A.  mollis  flower 
rather  too  soon  in  the  open,  hence  oftentimes 
they  are  cut  off  by  spring  frosts. 

Bekbeeis  Aquieolium  (Mahonia)  is  an  excel- 
lent evergreen,  flowering  freely,  with  numerous 
clusters  of  blue-black  lierries  afterwards  ; it  also 
provides  very  useful  foliage  of  a bronzy  shade 
or  dark-green  with  age  for  arranging  with  cut 
tiower.s.  The  Magnolias  are  fine  flowering 


shrubs,  but  in  small  gardens  I would  prefer  to 
grow  them  against  a wall.  The  Exmouth 
variety  of  M.  grandiflora  and  the  Yulan,  or 
M.  conspicua,  are  two  of  the  best,  the  forrner 
an  evergreen,  the  latter  being  deciduous.  The 
Veronicas  are  too  tender  to  be  relied  upon  in 
average  gardens.  Of  other  flowering  plants  of 
a deciduous  character  note  should  be  taken  of 
Weigela  rosea,  Cercis  siliquastrum  (the  Judas 
Tree),  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  which  although 
a shrub  should  be  grown  against  a wall,  so  as 
to  protect  its  flowers  from  the  frost.  Pyrus 
japonica  (an  old  plant)  should  be  more  grown  ; 
the  several  varieties  of  Pyrus  malus  (the  Dart- 
mouth Crab),  P.  prunifolia  (the  Siberian  Crab), 
and  P.  sinensis  (the  Chinese  Crab),  all  make 
fine  flo_yvering  trees  of  moderate  size.  The 
shrubby  Spineas  supply  us  with  several  beauti- 
ful objects  when  in  flower  ; S.  Lindleyana  and 
S.  arirefolia  are  two  of  the  best.  Of  flowering 
climbing  plants  the  Clematises  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  recommendation  ; one 
does  not,  however,  see  so  much  of  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  (the  winter- flowering  Jasmine). 
Tlie  climliing  vars.  of  Honeysuckle  are  also 
worthy  of  more  consideration.  Upon  a wall 
with  a north  or  east  aspect  Crataigus  Pyra- 
cantha  should  have  a place.  For  a west  wall 
Escallonia  macrantha  will  thrive  and  flower 
well  ; being  an  evergreen  with  glossy  green 
leaves,  it  looks  well  when  not  in  bloom.  Garrya 
elliptica  with  its  catkin-like  inflorescences  in 
the  early  spring  is  an  attractive  feature. 

Of  climbing  plants  grown  for  their  foliage, 
note  should  be  made  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi, 
and  of  the  smaller  - leaved  Ivies  in  pre- 
ference to  our  old  friend  the  Irish  Ivy,  which 
if  allowed  scope  will  soon  occupy  too  much 
space  in  a small  garden  to  the  exclusion 
of  better  things,  save  when  it  is  needed  for  a 
screen.  Azara  microphylla  makes  a beautiful 
wall  plant  witli  its  minute  Cotoneaster-like 
foliage.  Another  plant,  Euonynius  radicans 
vai’iegatus,  whicli  when  trailing  upon  the 
ground,  as  it  is  usually  seen  growing,  will  if 
trained  to  a wall  develop  into  quite  a dift’erent 
character  with  leaves  three  or  four  times  the 
size.  Of  evergreen  plants  besides  those  named, 

I would  draw  attention  to  Cerasus  rotundifolia 
as  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  common  Laurel, 
whilst  the  Myrtle-leaved  form  of  the  Portugal 
Laurel  is  worthy  of  extended  culture.  Aucuba 
japoni-a  does  not  require  any  recommendation, 
but  I would  add  that  it  can  be  easily  increased 
from  layers  when  the  shoots  can  be  pegged  down 
upon  the  soil.  Hollies  too,  are  grown  in  large 
numbers,  but  if  the  variegated  varieties,  such  as 
Golden  Queen  and  yilver  Queen,  were  planted 
more  we  should  have  something  to  enliven  the 
more  sombre  and  prevailing  dark -green  of  many 
evergreens.  The  Golden  Yew  is  another  valu- 
able shrub  which  I would  plant  much  more 
extensively  than  the  common  green  kind. 
I/igustrum  japonieum  (the  Japanese  Privet)  is 
mill  h superior  to  the  common  sort.  As  a dwarf 
plant  of  Holly-like  character,  Osmanthus  ilici- 
folius  in  its  various  forms  requires  recom- 
mendation, being  a reliable  shrub.  As  a plant 
to  occupy  any  out-of-the-way  corner,  the 
Butcher's  Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus)  should  be 
grown.  Amongst  the  deciduous  shrubs  there 
arc  several  with  foliage  of  an  ornamental  cha- 
racter that  would  associate  well  with  the  varie- 
gated Maple.  For  instance,  the  Copper  Fil- 
bert is  rarely  seen,  but  its  dark,  metallic-look- 
ing foliage  is  most  efi'ective.  Primus  Pissardi 
is  being  more  grown,  proving  itself  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent shrub,  bearing  cutting  well.  The 
Golden  variegated  Dogwood  (Cornus  mas)  is  a 
good  contrast  to  the  foregoing.  The  common 
Snowborry  is  a weed,  so  to  speak,  in  many 
gardens,  but  the  variegated  variety  is  a most 
effective  plant  in  the  autumn  as  it  assumes  its 
deeper  tints. 

Of  conifers,  it  is  necessary  to  give  advice 
so  as  to  limit  the  kinds  for  small  sub- 
urban gardens  to  tliose  which  are  known 
to  succeed  at  least  fairly  well.  But  few 
of  the  Fir-tree  family  are  really  reliable  with- 
in the  range  of  fog  and  smoke,  as  we  experience 
it  to  our  own  personal  discomfort  so  often 
during  the  winter  season,  Three  of  the  best 
aw  the  following — viz.,  the  Austrian  Pine 
(Pinus  austriaca),  with  its  dense  dark-green 
foliage  and  sturdy  growth  ; the  Himalayan  Pine 
(P.  cxcelsa),  of  a much  lighter  shade  of  green, 
with  long  drooping  foliage  ; and  P.  Cembra, 
o.notfler  European  species  of  erect  growth,  de- 


veloping into  a specimen  slowly,  n’hese  may  all 
be  considered  as  reliable,  not  suffering  so  much 
as  the  Deodar  (Cedrus  Deodara).  Fortunately, 
Araucaria  imbricata  (the  Chili  Pine)  still  holds 
out  and  does  well  where  the  soil  is  good  (being 
drained  if  very  wet).  The  great  variability  of 
this  tine  plant  is  what  detracts  most  from  its 
popularity.  Frequently  a plant  if  purchased 
whilst  still  small  will  develop  into  an  inferior 
form  with  a tall  growth,  but  destitute  of  side 
branches  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  it  hand- 
some. Of  the  Cupressus  family,  no  variety 
surpasses  C.  Lawsoniana  in  its  numerous  and 
diverse  forms  ; it  is  also  a good  suburban  plant. 

So  are  the  common,  the  Virginian,  and  the 
Chinese  Junipers  (J.  communis,  .1.  virginica, 
and  J.  chinensis).  For  a few  years  also  the 
popular  Japanese  conifers,  as  represented  by 
the  Retinospora,  will  thrive  well.  The  essen- 
tial advantage  of  these  beautiful  plants  lies  in 
their  very  compact  growth,  whilst  tliose  with 
golden  tints,  as  R.  tilifera  aurea  and  R.  obtusa 
aurea,  are  extremely  rich  in  their  colouring 
until  the  dense  fogs  mar  their  brightness  in 
many  gardens. 

Roses. — To  do  this  (the  queen  of  flowers) 
justice,  a fuller  paper  would  be  none  too  much. 

I would,  however,  enumerate  a few  which  I 
have  found  to  do  well  in  smoky  localities — viz.. 
La  France,  the  best  Rose  in  its  wa}',  profuse  in 
flowering  and  very  hardy ; Gloire  de  Dijon,  of 
course  ; but  Belle  Lyonnaise,  a paler,  and  Mine. 
Berard,  a darker  form,  may  also  be  included  : 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  one  of  the  oldest,  yet 
still  one  of  the  best  light  Roses  for  the  garden. 
Of  the  dark  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I have  found 
Maurice  Bernardin  one  of  the  best,  being  of 
good  constitution  ; of  yellows,  Celine  Forestier 
is  a free-flowering  sort,  also  a good  grower. 
The  dwarf-growing  Tea-scented  kinds  ai’e  some- 
what tender  ; Marie  Van  Houtte  and  Catherine 
Mermet  being  two  of  the  best.  Of  the  Roses 
which  only  flower  in  the  early  summer  months, 
Charles  Lawson,  Coupe  d’Hdbe,  and  Paul  Perras 
are  all  to  be  recommended  ; these  make  splendid 
pillars  or  for  training  over  arches,  where  their 
vigorous  growth  can  have  good  scope.  The 
climbing  Roses,  as  the  varieties  of  Boursault, 
the  Ayrshire,  and  the  Evergreen,  are  all  fine 
subjects  of  a free-growing  character.  Of  the 
miniature  kinds,  particular  note  should  be 
taken  of  Perle  d’Or,  'White  Pet,  Mignonette  and 
Paquerette,  all  varieties  of  the  Polyantha 
Rose  ; these  take  but  little  room,  yet  flosver 
profusely. 

Ornamental  Grasses  and  Bamboos. — These 
are  splendid  additions  to  a garden.  The  follow- 
ing are  hardy  kinds — viz.  : Bambusa  Metake,  a 
fine  plant ; Elymus  glaucifolius,  of  a distinct 
glaucous  colour  : Eulalia  japonica  variegata,  a 
Grass  often  grown  in  pots,  but  quite  hardy  ; 
E.  japonica  zebrina,  another  form,  but  quite 
distinct.  These  plants  give  a tropical  appear- 
ance, are  easily  kept  within  bounds,  save  the 
first-named,  which  is  rather  disposed  to  grow 
strongly  in  good  soil.  Two  other  good  kinds 
ought  to  be  included — viz.,  Arundo  conspicua, 
after  the  style  of  the  Pampas  Grass,  but  flower- 
ing earlier,  and  Stipa  pennata  (the  Feather 
Grass). 

Ferns  and  rockwork. — A great  amount  of 
pleasure  as  well  as  beauty  is  derived  from  a 
well-arranged  rockery.  It  may  include  not  only 
Ferns,  which  of  the  hardier  kinds  f hrive  well 
and  last  for  several  years  in  good  condition,  but 
many  flowering  plants  also  may  be  included,  as 
several  of  the  Saxifrages,  the  hardy  Primulas, 
and  numerous  sorts  of  bulbous  plants.  Other 
good  things  are  the  Aubrietias,  which  make  a 
dense-green  carpeting,  being  very  profuse  in 
flowering  at  this  season  of  the  year  ; Lithosper- 
inum  prostratiim,  a dwarf,  shrubby  plant  with 
brilliant  blue  flowers,  is  very  hardy  ; the  Alpine 
Phloxes,  chiefly  varieties  of  P.  sctacea,  are  of 
compact  growth  and  quite  a mass  of  colour 
when  in  bloom  ; the  Hepaticas  are  all  worthy  of 
note. 

Fruit-trees  in  small  gardens. — I only 
allude  to  these  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  they 
display  whilst  in  flower.  I see  no  reason  what- 
ever why  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  should  not 
be  planted  in  our  shrubberies.  If  they  yield  but 
a sparse  crop  even,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  their 
flowers.  In  the  case  of  Apples,  for  instance, 
there  is  quite  a study  in  the  various  shades  of 
colour  in  different  kinds,  whilst  of  Pears  the 
Jargonelle  has  a truly  handsome  flower.  Stan* 
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ilai'd  Morello  Cherries  are  a fine  sight  when  in 
bloom,  with  the  possibility  of  a crop  of  fruit  in 
due  course.  When  growing  fruit-trees  among 
shrubs,  I would  not  advise  any  formal  style  of 
training  at  all,  planting  standards  of  each  kind 
in  preference  to  any  otlier  form  of  tree  as  usually 
sold.  Suburban. 


HOEING. 

A VERY  simple,  but  most  useful  tool  is  the  hoe. 
So  much  more  depends  upon  a judicious  surface- 
stirring of  soil  than  many  amateurs  imagine, 
that  I think  a word  or  two  on  the  subject  may 
be  of  value.  There  are  several  kinds  of  hoes, 
varying  according  to  the  purpose  required,  and 
also  to  the  class  of  soil  to  be  operated  upon. 
At  this  season  the  hoe  should  be  in  more  or  less 
constant  use.  We  have  need  of  it  among 
shrubs  and  Roses,  both  as  a means  of  dressing 
down  the  soil,  and  of  killingseedlingweeds.  This 
is  not  all,  for  the  constant  surface-stirring  has 
a beneficial  effect  upon  almost  all  crops,  be  they 
in  the  flower  or  kitchen  garden.  A light  and 
naturally  dry  soil  is  much  improved  by  the 
frequent  use  of  a broad  or  Hutch  hoe,  and, 
although  the  surface  may  resemble  dust,  we 
shall  find  the  soil  beneath  this  much  moister 
than  if  it  had  not  been  so  cultivated.  8 tiff 
soil  is  also  vastly  improved.  Among  seedlings 
an  early  use  of  this  tool  is  almost  indispensable, 
or  we  get  a heavy  crop  of  seedling  weeds.  A 
couple  of  hours’  work  at  the  right  time— f.c., 
when  seedling  weeds  are  still  in  a young  state, 
will  do  more  than  a full  day’s  work  later  on. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  undoubtedly  assist  the 
desired  crop.  The  hoe  is  largely  used  to  thin 
out  many  seedlings,  and  in  efficient  hands  it  is 
by  far  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  way  to 
accomplish  this.  Even  if  no  weeds  be  visible, 
an  occasional  hoeing  of  soil  between  crops  of 
any  description  is  very  useful.  Hoe  as  deeply 
as  the  nature  of  your  crop  will  allow,  not  merely 
skimming  the  surface  and  scratching  the  tops  of 
weeds  off,  but  loosening  the  soil  to  a depth  of 
■2  inches  to  3 inches  where  practicable.  One 
great  point  is  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  lifting 
of  one’s  feet.  In  many  cases  I have  seen  the 
feet  so  incessantly  moved  that  fully  half  of  the 
beneficial  influences  of  a draw-hoe  were  nega- 
tived at  once.  Why  loosen  the  soil  only  to 
tread  it  down  again  at  the  same  time  ? Wait 
until  you  have  moved  sufficient  ground  to  allow 
of  your  taking  a fair  length  stride  or  step. 
This  does  not  so  much  matter  with  the  Hutch 
hoes,  but  I do  not  like  these  so  well  as  a draw- 
hoe.  They  are  more  laborious  to  use,  and  few 
men  can  get  over  much  more  than  half  of  the 
same  space  possible  with  a draw-hoe.  They, 
like  all  other  varieties  of  hoes,  are  exceedingly 
useful  in  their  proper  places,  such  as  the 
loosening  of  soil  between  beds  of  plants  easily 
reached  from  the  walks,  &c.  Where  a shallow 
digging  has  been  carried  out  among  fruit-trees, 
shrubs,  and  Roses,  seedling  weeds  may  be  killed 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  cultivating  the 
soil  with  a hoe.  P.  U. 

Notes  on  bulbous  plants  in  pots.— 

Of  these,  belonging  to  the  hardier  section,  the 
Agapanthus  should  not  now  escape  notice. 
Where  these  have  been  kept  dry  through  the 
winter  some  water  should  now  be  given,  whilst 
now  they  will  be  perfectly  safe  out-of-doors. 
If  any  have  cracked  their  pots,  as  they  will 
often  do,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  repotting, 
keeping  to  nearly  all  loam,  adding  road-scrap- 
ings if  sand  be  short,  and  potting  moderately 
firm.  Callas  that  have  ceased  to  yield  any 
spathes  should  have  a slight  rest  for  a time, 
after  which  they  may  be  planted  out,  where 
this  plan  is  adopted,  allowing  them  to  be  rather 
below  the  ground  level,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  on 
a sloping  plot,  the  object  being  to  secure  all  the 
moisture  possible.  Those  who  may  be  growing 
the  newer  forms  of  yellow-spathed  Callas  will 
act  wisely  if  they  keep  them  rather  warmer  than 
in  the  case  of  the  old  kind  referred  to.  The 
dwarf  form,  or  Little  Gem,  may,  however,  be 
treated  the  same  as  the  old  white.  Now  would 
be  a very  good  time  to  break  it  up  for  stock  ; 
in  doing  this,  however,  I would,  if  possible, 
plant  it  out  in  a pit  or  frame.  Lilies  of  all  the 
hardy  kinds  in  pots  should  now  be  freely  ex- 
posed ; they  will  be  quite  safe  outside  upon  a 
bed  of  ashes,  exception  being  for  a time  made 
in  the  case  of  late-potted  bulbs,  which  will  not 
yet  hive  made  many  roots.  Care  must  be  taken 


that  these  do  not  receive  an  undue  amount  of 
water.  Gladiolus  The  Bride  can  be  treated 
according  to  the  circumstances,  for  either  early 
or  late  flowering,  either  being  left  in  the  houses 
or  stood  outside  also.  Lachenalias  now  drying 
off  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  excessively  dry. 
As  soon  as  the  foliage  has  died  down,  a surface 
dressing  of  Cocoa-fibre  will  serve  to  prevent  too 
much  drought. — J. 
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one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Garobnino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  busijiess  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishbr. 
The  ■name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  q'uery  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  ahoays  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  canrwt 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
agai-nst  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  •will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  eorrespondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  mety  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  whieh  they  appeared. 

465. — Pansies  infested  with  insects.— Will 
someone  please  tell  me  the  best  way  to  destroy  small  red 
insects  on  Pansies  ? They  eat  the  buds.— T.  C.  M. 

466.  — Flower-beds.— Will  anyone  kindly  give  me 
ideas  for  four  beds  in  large  flower  garden,  two  Verbena,  two 
Petunias  ? How  could  I edge  them  ? Would  either  mix 
well  with  any  other  plants  ?— Acanthus. 

467.  — Tomato  leaves  curling.  — Can  anyone 
inform  me  the  reason  for  above  in  var.  “ New  Early 
Dwarf”  (Paul’s)?  They  are  all  right  until  they  are  about 
6 inches  or  6 inches  high,  when  they  start  curling,  and  now, 
in  48  pots,  the  upper  sides  of  leaves  are  quite  invisible. 
They  are  growing  side  by  side  with  Daniel’s  Scarlet 
Perfection,  which  is  quite  “ perfect.” — C.  E. 

468. — Strawberries  not  flowering.— I have  had 
a bed  of  Strawberries  for  two  years  which  have  never 
flowered,  running  entirely  to  leaf.  The  plants  are  now 
throwing  out  runners.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  what  is 
the  cause,  and  if  lean  do  anything  to  make  them  fruit? 
Or  should  I do  away  with  them  and  plant  more  ? I do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  variety. — Young  Gardener. 

469.  — Banksian  Rose.— I have  a Banksian  Rose, 
trained  up  a pillar  in  front  of  the  house,  facing  south.  It 
had  not  previously  flowered  for  at  least  six  years.  This 
year  a large  crop  of  bud-clusters  appeared,  but  about  a 
fortnight  ago  they  began  gradually  to  turn  black,  shrive' 
up,  and  drop  off.  The  foliage  is  very  fine  and  healthy.  It 
received  a little  manure-water  the  beginning  of  April.  I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  the  cause 
of  this?— A.  E.  M. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

470.  — Diseased  Tomato  (Anxious). — The  Tomatoes 
are  afflicted  with  the  disease  through  keeping  them  too 
close.  You  must  remove  all  affected  fruits  and  give  in 
the  future  plenty  of  air. 

471. — Creeper  for  greenhouse  ('Dn/onj/T— The 
most  profitable  climbers  for  greenhouse  or  butoon-holes 
are  Roses,  I should  say.  Plant  Marbchal  Niel,  Niphetos, 
and  W.  A.  Richardson.— E.  II. 

472. — Cattleya  Trianse  delicata.— (7.  P.  sends  a 
flower  of  this,  asking  if  it  is  not  C.  Trianae  .alba,  to  which 
I must  answer  him  decidedly  in  the  negative,  for  there  is 
a great  deal  too  much  pale-lilac  about  the  lip.— M.  B. 

473. — Wire  for  Grapes  ('A-eniietJ.— The  galvanised 
wire  must  be  painted.  You  may  also  use  copper  wire, 
which  is,  however,  far  more  expensive  than  the  galvanised, 
but  will  last  many  more  j-ears,  and  be  cheaper  in  the  end. 

474.  — Pansies  (A.  F.  Brookes). — You  may  in  the  sum- 
mer dibble  in  the  sturdy  tufted  shoots  in  a moist  and 
shady  position  in  the  garden.  Keep  slugs  away.  The 
usual  way  is  to  strike  them  in  late  summer,  and  dibble 
them  in  a cold  frame,  putting  on  the  lights  until  the 
cuttings  have  rooted. 

475. — Masdevallia  chimaera.— A.  T.  sends  a 
flower  of  a very  dark  form  of  this  species,  but  as  I have  often 
stated,  these  flowers  do  not  last  long  when  cut,  and  in  this 
instance  my  remark  is  fully  borne  out.  The  sender  saj’s 
it  is  a remarkable  size,  and  a very  dark  colour,  both  of 
which  I fail  to  see. — M.  B. 

476. — Oncidium  sarcodes  ( C.  E.  Child).— X flower 
of  this  species  is  to  hand  with  a double  lip,  asking 
whether  this  is  unusual.  It  is  not  so,  but  I cannot  say  I 
ever  saw  the  lip  standing  in  this  position,  one  above  the 
other,  both  clear  and  distinct  from  each  other.  It  is  quite 
an  accidental  form.— M.  B. 

477. — Piping  for  vinery  (Trouble).— You  will  re- 
quire three  rows  of  4-inch  piping  along  the  front,  and  two 
rows  across  one  end.  The  best  boiler,  I think,  for  heating  a 
house  of  the  size  named  is  the  “ Paragon,”  and  the  cost  of  a 
suitable  size  to  perform  the  work  easily  and  economically 
will  be  about  £-3  7s.  6d. — E.  H. 


478.  — Heliotrope  (Ignorant  One). — You  may  grow 
this  in  moderately  rich  soil  and  open  spot  in  the  summer 
months  out-of-doors,  but  it  is  not  hardy.  Cuttings  of  the 
youn^  half-ripened  shoots  should  be  dibbled  in  n pots, 
and  given  a little  bottom-heat.  Heliotropes  may  be  grown 
in  the  winter  easily  in  a greenhouse. 

479.  — Castor-oil  (Fox). — No,  you  cannot  grow  them 
entirely  in  the  open.  Pot  on  your  plants,  and  gradually 
inure  them  to  stand  out-of-doors.  They  may  be  planted  out 
early  in  June  and  require  a rich  soil,  also  plenty  of  water 
during  the  summer  months.  They  are  very  handsome 
things  for  the  garden  during  the  summer. 

480.  — Lyca.ste  Harrlsonae  eburnea  (J. 

Henrys). — This  is  a very  chaste  and  beautiful  flower.  It 
usually  produces  a single  flower  on  a stem,  but  sometimes 
two  are  borne,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  the  finest  white, 
lip  also  white,  having  a yellow  throat,  striped  with  reddish- 
crimson.  It  grows  freely  in  the  cool  stove.— M.  B. 

481. — Odontoglossum  erocidipterum.— R.  S. 
sends  me  flowers  of  this  small  but  pretty  species,  which  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  some 
twenty-four  years  ago.  It  is  of  somewhat  limited  distri- 
bution, and  found  growing  7,000  feet  elevation.  The 
flowers  are  pale-yellow,  spotted  with  deep-orange,  crest  of 
the  lip  white. — M.  B. 

482. — Angraecum  citratum  (J.  Latham).— The 
plani  in  question  comes  from  the  coast  line  of  Madagascar, 
growing  upon  small  trees  about  Tamatava,  chiefly  in  the 
shade  and  where  the  air  is  usualb'  saturated  with  moisture. 
The  flowers  are  of  a beautiful  French-white,  and  produced 
in  great  profusion.  You  must  hang  it  up  near  the  glass  in 
a temperature  not  lower  than  65  degs.,  maintaining  a nice 
moist  atmosphere. — M.  B. 

483. — Boiler  for  greenhouse  (Daffony).—l  do  not 
quite  understand  what  is  meant  by  an  egg  boiler,  but  all 
boilers  act  better  when  set  below  their  work,  with  the  flow 
pipe  gradually  rising  from  the  boiler  till  the  highest  point 
is  reached,  and  then  falling  gradually  till  it  enters  the 
boiler  at  the  bottom.  The  rise  must  not  be  great.  I hare 
an  apparatus  working  very  well  with  only  a rise  of  3 inches 
in  a too  feet,  but  the  rise  should  be  gradu.al,  as  then  there 
is  less  friction.— E.  II. 

484. — Odontoglossum  Cervantes!.- //.  B.  sends 
me  a collection  of  various  forms  of  this  plant.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  Orchid  and  lasts  long  in  full  beauty  in  a 
cool  house.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  having 
concentric  lines  of  reddish-brown  at  the  base,  and  the 
caudate  lip  similarly  marked.  Sometimes  the  petals  are 
suffused  with  pink.  In  the  v ariety  “ decorum  ’ they  are 
tinged  with  rose  and  various!)'  spotted.  Two  or  three  forms 
sent  by  “ H.  B.  ” are  worthless,  the  others  being  good.  It 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  easily  grown  of  the 
Mexican  Orchids. — M.  B. 

485. — Plants  for  garden  (Cove).—Vfe  are  afraid 
that  comparatively  little  will  grow  in  such  a place.  Hardy 
Ferns  are  as  good  as  anything,  as  they  succeed  well  in  the 
shade,  and  if  the  soil  is  good  peat  and  loam,  and  the 
plants  kept  well  watered  during  the  summer,  their 
success  is  more  or  less  assured.  The  Hart’s-tongues,  Blech- 
num  Spicant,  and  V'arieties  of  the  Lady  Fern  are  very 
useful.  The  Spanish  Squills  like  shade,  and  the  white 
variety  is  very  charming.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mossy 
Saxifrage,  and  the  London  Pride  (S.  umbrosum)  might  be 
also  noted.  Ivy  will  succeed  well.  It  is  useless  gHting 
flowering  ereepers.  They  must  have  sun. 

486. — Dendrobium  superbum  (G.  jB.).— This 
is  the  name  of  the  flower  you  send,  and  not  D.  super- 
biens.  Both  are  superb  in  their  way,  but  they 
represent  two  very  different  types  of  the  genus.  The 
present  plant  is  a long  pendulous  grower,  shedding  its 
leaves  after  the  growth  is  completed.  Its  flowers  are 
of  a purplish-lilac,  but  I have  heard  them  called  blue,  but 
this  is  a misnomer ; the  lip  has  a pair  of  blood-red 
blotches  at  the  base,  and  they  smell  like  “ Turkey 
Rhubarb,”  whilst  “superbiens”  is  an  erect-growing 
plant,  evergreen,  and  bears  erect  spikes,  the  flowers  a rich 
warm  purple.  "They  last  some  tw'O  or  three  months  in 
beauty.  It  comes  from  New  Guinea,  whilst  your  plant  is 
a native  of  Luzon,  and  other  islands  of  the  “ Philippine 
group.” — M.  B. 

487. — Aerides  Whiteianum  (B.  This  ap- 
pears, however,  hitherto  to  have  been  amongst  the  rarest 
kinds  in  cultivation,  for  notwithstanding  its  wide  dis- 
tribution in  India,  I have  never  had  it  in  my  possession, 
except  from  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a stout-rooting 
kind,  and  produces  a scape  of  many  flowers  which  are 
very  distinct,  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a soft  apricot 
colour,  lip  large  and  three-lobed,  white  in  front,  deep- 
violet  behind.  It  usually  blooms  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  reason  of  your  plant  flowering  so  early  is 
due  to  the  time  of  its  importation.  It  has  many  names, 
amongst  them  being  Aerides  testaceum,  A.  Wightianum, 
Vanda  testacea,  and  V.  parviflora,  the  last  being  perhaps 
the  most  acceptable.  It  thrives  best  in  a small  hanging- 
basket. — M.  B. 

488. — Vanda  CCerulea(A.  Loftus.).— From  your  des- 
cription I should  imagine  yours  to  be  a good  variety  of 
this  beautiful  plant,  and  I should  think  from  the  fact  of 
its  becoming  spotted  w'ith  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the 
leaves,  this  was  entirely  due  to  mismanagement.  It 
grows  naturally  in  situations  where  6 degrees  or  8 degrees 
of  frost  are  frequently  found,  but  under  cultivation 
such  treatment  would  not  be  at  all  advisable.  I have 
found  it  to  thrive  best  when  well  drained,  with  a little 
Sphagnum  Moss  over  its  roots,  hung  up  near  the  glass,  in 
the  temperature  of  the  East-Indian  house,  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  air,  and  a considerable  amount  of  moisture 
must  be  maintained  in  the  atmosphere.  Later  on  in  the 
season  it  must  be  taken  down  from  these  places  and  hung 
up  in  a similar  position,  but  one  that  is  much  cooler,  and 
where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  65  degrees.  Here 
they  will  bloom,  and  after  this  the  temperature  may  faU 
10  degrees  lower,  in  which  they  may  be  maintained  until 
the  growing  season  comes  round  again. — M.  B. 


TO  OORBBSPONDBNTS. 

Acanthus. — See  article  on  p.  125.  This  deals  with  the 

subject. -E.  G.  D. — You  can  get  the  Anemone  at  any 

good  nursery. Garlands. — Cut  them  away.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keepthebushes  thoroughly  open. A . Grice. — 

The  flowers  are  very  bright  in  colour,  and  the  variety  quite 
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worth  prcscniiiK,  hut  not  for  a distiuctive  name.'  J- 
B —The  leaves  of  the  AsiruUstra  show  that  they  have  been 
nibbed  aitaiiist  much.  This  bruises  them.— — d. 

The  leaves  show  that  the  roots  of  Ihe  Pear-tree  have  tot 
into  an  unhealthy  subsoil.  Lift  it  in  the  coming  autumn. 
Cu^he  tap-root!  and  you  will  find  if  the  workisca^- 

fully  done, thetreewillbe  restored  tohealth. 

dc;iC)-.-If  you  will  look  at  recent  numbers  of  GAiiDK.mM, 
you  will  find  many  notes  on  pruning  Marechal  Niel 

Koses. C.  i’.— Possibly  the  plants  are  dry,  oi  too  far 

from  the  light.  We  can  suggest  no  other  reasons.  1 ■ 
C -No,  as  a mattir  of  right,  but  permission  may 

o-eneraliy  be  obtained  from  the  landlord.  L ou  must  have 

his  consLt. L.  S.  i’.-It  is  purely  a matter  of  degree 

In  the  best  loam  there  are  few  weeds  compauitively , hut 
the  mould  supplied  may  have  been  s'-"®’, ''?!“  } 

its  money.  This  is  a matter  that  could  only  be  decided 
by  personal  inspection. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

♦**  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  whicn 
should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  0/  Gardesino  Illos- 
TR.VTED,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.-il/rs.  temii. -Snowy  Mespilus 

(Amelanchier  botryapium). Mrs.  Stephen  May  shall. 

1,  Oharaserops  humilis ; 2,  Corypha  australis.  —n.J. 

Oucidium  sarcodes. L.  H.  C. — Small  flowers  of  Lyc^te 

Deppei. J.  Bramley. — Unfortunately  the  numbers 

were  deUched.  You  should  have  fastened  them  mop 

securely. A Constant  Subscriber.— Too  small  bits  to 

name.  Please  send  good  specimens.  Your  other  query 

will  be  answered  in  proper  column. II.  AKeii.— Lygo- 

dium  scandens. Mrs.  Gylls. — Parrot  Tulip  (Tuhpa 

gesneriana  Dracontia), J.  W. — Vicia  pyrenaica. 

Lydia.— I,  Diosma  capitata;  2, 

variegata  ; 3,  Veratrum  nigrum. IP.  B.  B. — The  Pearl 

Bush  (Exochorda  grandiflora).  It  is  often  grown  on  a 
wall,  and  flowers  best  in  such  a position,  but  it  is  also 

beautiful  as  a bush  in  a sheltered  place. SriOsciuber, 

C.  II.  C.— Snowy  Mespilus  (Amelanchier  botryapium). 

S.  Austin. — Coelogyne  cristata. F.  Ilaitd.—l,  Please 

send  in  flower  ; 2,  Snowv  Mespilus  (Amelanchier  botry- 

aphim). Jersey.— \,  Ceanothiis  azureus  ; 2,  Please 

send  ill  bloom, Freda. — Kindly  send  in  flower.  It  is 

impossible  to  give  the  true  name  from  leaves  only. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERY. 

4S3.— Incubator.— Can  anyone  describe  an  incubator 
to  hatch  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  eggs  ?— A.  L. 

REPLIES. 

463  —Hens  laying.— As  a matter  of  interest,  may  I 
inform  “Cherry”  that  I have  twelve  pullets  which  laid 
698  e""'S  from  November  1st  to  April  5th,  They-  ha\  e the 
rlin  of  a fair-sized  stable-yard,  and  are  fed  on  a mixture  of 
Barley,  Maize,  and  Dross  Wheat,  with  a warm  breakfast  of 
Spratt's  Meal  and  scraps.— T.  II.  B. 

424.— Feather-eating.— I am  sorry  to  say 
theie  is  no  real  cure  for  feather-eating.  All 
that  you  can  do  is  to  pare  the  edges  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  beak,  which  prevents  the  birds  get- 
tino'  a good  grip  of  the  feathers.  You  may  also 
nse°  grit  and  green  food  freely,  also  give  the 
fowls  something  to  do  by  turning  over  the  soil 
in  their  run  now  and  again,  and  thus  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  scratch.  Beyond  this  you 
can  do  nothing. — Boulting. 

422.-  Chicken  farming.— Chicken  farm- 
ing can  certainly  be  made  to  pay,  but  I am  in- 
clined to  think  there  is  very  little  profit 
attached  to  the  rearing  of  ordijiary  chickens, 
simply  because  profit  does  not  appear  to  be 
kept  steadily  in  view  by  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned. To  be  successful  at  the  business, 
chickens  must  be  hatched  at  the  time  of  year 
when  they  arc  most  in  demand,  they  must  be  of 
a breed  which  possesses  table  properties,  and 
they  must  be  got  ready  for  max’ket  iii  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  first  point  will 
be  often  regulated  by  the  district ; in  some 
neighbourhoods  there  is  a special  season  for 
visitors,  and  this  should  be  studied  ) in  others 
there  is  no  outside  public  to  consider,  but 
chickens  always  sell  well  from  March  to  June, 
when  there  is  no  game  to  be  had.  Chicken- 
rearing cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  on  unless 
there  is  a good  range,  but  there  is  no  necessity 
to  use  hens  for  sitting  purposes,  as  artificial 
mothers  can  be  relied  upon  to  rear  the  chicks 
hatched  in  incubators.  Dry  ground  affords  the 
best  prospect  for  success,  and  the  chicks  must 
be  kept  steadily  progressing  from  birth.  As  to 
breeds,  the  Dorking  and  Game  cross  cannot  be 
excelled.  If  “ Chicks  ” wishes  for  further  in- 
formation, and  will  give  me  some  particulars 
of  his  accommodation,  I will  write  again. — 
Doubting. 

“Chicks”  will  get  the  best  advice  on  th 

subject  of  his  query  from  a book  wriltin  by  “ Mr 
Harrison  Weir  ” on;  “Will  Chicken  Farming  Pay  ?”  and 
I would  strongly  advise  him  to  read  it.  “Mr.  Weir” 
vo'.nts  out  the  only  way  poultry  rearing  can  be  made 
profitable,  and  by  followin  ' . 1.. 

pay. — A.  B. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

In  consequence  of  the  Whitsuntide  Holi- 
days we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  press 
early  with  the  number  oi  Gardening  Illus- 
trated dated  May  19th.  Orders  should  reach 
us  as  early  as  possible  in  the  week  preced- 
ing to  insure  insertion.  No  advertisement 
intended  for  that  issue  can  be  received, 
altered,  or  stopped  after  first  post  on  Friday 
the  11th  of  May. 

ON 

GARDENiMC* POULTRY. 

DEAN  HOIE’S  WELL-KNOWN  WORKS. 

A Book  about  the  Garden  and  the 

GardeneP.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8\'o, 
Cloth,  6s. 

A Book  about  Roses.  Twentietli 

Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

IViR.  EOWARD^OWM’S  POPULAR  BOOKS 

Poultry  Keeping’  as  an  Industry  for 
Farmers  and  Cottagers.  Fully  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  4to,  Cloth,  6s. 

Pleasurable  Poultry  Keeping.  Crown 

8vo,  Cloth,  2.S.  6d.  An  entirely  new  work, 
intended  chiefly  for  amateurs,  and  copiously 
illustrated. 

Industrial  Poultry  Keeping.  Fully 

Illustrated.  Paper  Boards,  Is. 

London : Edward  Aiinold, 37, Bedford-st.,  W.C. 

EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  ff.  WITH.  F.K.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col..  DvMin 
Oontains  full  particulara  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
frait-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford, 


New  Edition,  pp.  324,  cloth,  Is.,  post  free. 

TJOMGiOPATHIC  FAMILY  INSTRUCTOR. 

■tl  By  Drs,  R.  ,aml  W.  EPPS.  Describes  fully,  and  pre- 
scribes for,  general  diseases.  London  : JAMES  EPPS  5: 
CO.,  Ltd.,  43.  Threadneedle-street,  and  170.  Piccadilly. 


grow  a plant  and  then  spoil  its  appearance  by 
la  B using  an  ugly  stake? 

BROOKS’  PATENT  WROUGHT  IRON  STAKES 

Are  the  perfection  of  neatness,  whilst  their  durability 
makes  them  the  most  economical  stake  that  can  be  used.  The 
most  delicate  plant  can  be  tied  to  them  without  spoiling  the 
appearance.  Of  all  nurserymen,  or  delivered  free  to  any 
railway  station  iu  British  Isles  on  orders  (with  cash)  of  5s. 
value  and  upwards.  Send  for  circular,  or  refer  to  issue  of 
Gardening  Illu.strated  for  April  21  for  Price  List. 

JOHN  BROOKS,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON 


hia  advice  it  would  certain^ 


FIR-TREE  OIL 

SOLUBLE  INSECTICIDE. 

Used  liy  every  Orcliid  grower  of  any  note  throughout  the 
world  as  the  only  safe  and  sure  Insecticide  for  killing  insects 
on  delicate  plants.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d,,  4s.  (id..  Vs.  6d., 
12s.  Gd. ; in  bulk,  Us.  per  gallon,  with  full  directions  for  use. 
From  all  Seedsmen.  Manufacturer-  - 

GRIFFITHS  HUGHES  J Chemist, 

VICTORIA  ST.,  MANCHESTER. 

NEW  YORK— ROLKER  & SONS. 


BODMIN  POULTRY  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

The  Second  Annual  Show  will  be  held  on  the  14lh 
November,  1894.  R.  P.  EDYVEAN, 

Bodm in,  12th  March,  1894. Hnn.  Sec. 


THE  TENANT“FARIVIEHS’  VISIT  TO 
CANADA. 

180  ACRE  FARMS  GIVEN  AWAY. 

3 GRANTS  of  160  Acres  Government 


BOULTON  & PAUL, 

“TuSiRr"  MORWIGH. 


COHSERVATOmES, 
VINERIES,  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

DESIGNED  TO  SUIT  ANY  SITUATION. 


White  tor  New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

No.  75.-MEL0N  AHD  CUCUMBER  FRAME. 


12  ft,  by  6 ft.  ..  £3  15  n 
16  ft.  by  6 f t.  . . 4 15  0 

No,  7'7.— VIOLET  FRAME,  0 ft.  by  4 ft.,  30s. 
Similar  to  No.  75,  with  tivo  lights. 

CA'iRlAOE  PAID  stations  in  England  and 

Wales  ; also  to  Dublin,  Cork,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgo.v. 


To  Fruit  Growers. 

"5i 


Sole 
Manufacturer 


For  Destroying  Gooseberry  Red  Spider, 
Plum  Spider,  Green  Fly,  & other  insects. 

SURE  CURE— One  lb.  to  six  gallons  of  water. 

7 lbs.,  2/6 ; 14  lbs.,  4/6  ; 28  lbs.,  8/6. 

Full  directions  with  every  package. 

TRY  SAMPLE  TIN,  post  free,  3d.,  to  make  41-  gallons. 

CE§  i S 0 Fruit  Grower  & 
a pLyrrj  Nurseryman, 

COLNE,  ST.  IVES,  HUNTS. 

Will  not  hurt  the  foliage,  nor  dissolve 
rubher  valve  in  pump.  ^ 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  WATER  HEATER  OBTAINABLE. 

Mr.  JAMES  WOOD,  Gardener  to  Colonel  Angus,  Fenham 
Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  writes : The  No.  2 Boiler  supplied 
by  you  (in  place  of  two  saddles  previously  used)  is  giving 
every  satisfaction.  Besides  saving  50  per  cent,  of  fuel,  l am 
getting  any  amount  of  heat,  which  is  easily  regulated.  After 
20  years’  experience  your  Red  Rose  Boiler  is  certainly  the 
best  I have  ever  seen. 


Land  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West.  Government 
Band  also  granted  free  or  on  advantageous  terms  in  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  British  Colombia. — 
Write  tor  maps,  illustrated  pamphlets,  including  reports  of 
tenant-farmer  delegates  (visit  in  1893),  and  reports  of 
Professor  Long  and  Professor  Wallace,  issued  under  Govern- 
ment authority,  and  full  information  respecting  land  regula- 
tions. investment  of  capital,  demand  for  labour,  wages,  cost 
of  living,  schools,  markets,  &c.  (supplied  gratis  and  post  free) 
to  the  High  Commiitiouer  tor  Canada,  17,  Victoria-street, 
Wopniinster,  S,W. 


important  notice.  — Monthly  pay- 

mints  acceded  these  Boilers,  .and  also  for 

Piping.  Full  particulars  on  application  to 

red  rose  BOILER  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

r.T?F.STEK,-LE-STREET. 


Protection  for  Seeds  and  Plants. 

PAPIER  PRESERVATEUR 

Particulars  and  Prices  apply 

EASTWOOD  & CO.,  LD.,  BELVEDERE  ROAD,  LAMBETH. 

— Catalogue  of  improved  Hive  and 
nfc.E,“nl¥EWt  Appliances,  with  drawings  and 

free -GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  & SOTS, 

W.C.  Established  1315.  N.B.-Vide  Geo.  Neighbour  A Sons 
Advt.  in  Gakdenino,  April  to  July. 
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1894-GARDEN  HOSES.  1894. 


SPHINCTER  ORIP  ABIVIOURED 

IJ  ith  Speciallu  Freparecl  A'oii-CoiTodin^  Steel  Wire. 


Illustration  Coil  of  A,  B,  C and  D. 


New  Imppoved  Cotton  Armonpod  India  Rnbbep  Lined. 


The  Latest 
Novelty. 


Lightest  Hose 
Made. 


All  ijenuine  Hoses  bear  Redda way’s  brand  marks  “ Reddawaj ’s  Sphincter  Hercules,”  “ Reddaway’s  Cotton  Armoured.” 

First  and  Original  Makers  and  Introducers, 

IE*.  ^ €30-, 

“SPHINCTER  DEPARTMENT," 

E»3Ei2sa-x»3:.^'a?03Sir, 

(Inoorporatiug  the  Sphincter  Hose  and  Engineer ing  Co.  of  London.) 

F.  R.  & Co.  are  the  largest  actual  makers  of  Hose  throughout  the  world ; over  50,000,000  feet  made  and  sold.  Orders 
executed  same  day  as  received.  All  goods  carriage  paid.  Order  direct  from  the  manufacturers. 

PRICE  LISTS  AND  SAMPLES  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


HURDLES, 
FEHCtNO, 
CATES,  &c. 

f] 

'J  Catalogues /ree. 

BAY’r.T^t«?,  "T*  A v/o)rcrhamplon  &.hondoii. 

THE  STOURBRIDGE  HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR  GREENHOUSES 
CONSERVATORIES,  &c. 
Most  economical  and  efficient. 
This  apparatus  has  attained 
(jreat  popularity.  Made  at  out 
own  toundry  and  under  our 
own  supervision.  Before  order- 
ing elsewhere,  send  for  Revised 
Frice  List,  giving  full  particu- 
lars,  free  by  post. 

J.  & W.  WOOD. 
Birmingham  Street  Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Wlul-  .*1  lc*LtoC4iiOU(/0  Oi  4 lpct> 

For  Greenhouses,  &c.  Catalogue  free. 

Jones’  Treatise.  “ Heating  by  Hot-water,  Enlarged  Edition, 
220  Pages.  Cloth,  2s.  9d.,  free. 

THE  CONiCAiTBOTLER 

is  the  Cheapest,  most  efficient,  and  Eco- 
u-)mical  Boiler  ever  invented.  For  heating 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Warehouses, 
Churches,  Chapels,  and  for  Amateur 
Gardeners.  Requires  very  little  attention. 
Will  bum  any  kind  of  fuel,  and  cannot 
bum  hollow.  Sole  Makers : 

NEWSUM.  WOOD.  & DYSON, 

BEESTON  ROAD,  LEEDS. 

Prices  and  Testimonials  on  application. 


T C.  STEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL, 

U • SCIENTIFIC,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  SALE 
ROOMS,  3^,  King  street.  Covent-garden,  London.  Estab- 
lished 1780.  Sales  by  Auction  nearly  every  day.  Catalogue 
on  applicaliou  or  post  free. 


“FRIG! 
CANVAS. 


Made  of  Prepared  Hair  and 
JJ  Wool,  a perfect  protection  to 
UUbVSU  all  Plants,  Blooms.  Cheaper 
than  any  kind  of  mat,  and 
will  last  for  years. 


To  he  had  from  all  Nursery- 
men and  Seedsmen. 


For  price  list  a.  particulars  Address* 

REMJAMMFDGINGTON 

aJ  3 Duke  ST  U London Be/dgb 


‘<T)0N’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK”  climbing 

“L/  to  wat*er  hanging-shelves,  baskets,  &c.  O.  R.  King's 
High  Level  Watering-pot,  4s.  Saves  time,  risk,  and  straining 
—2,  Queen  s-ierrace,  Leytoustone. 


ROT-PROOF  SHADING 

FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON. 

(GREEN,  WHITE,  'VELLOW,  OR  BRO'WN). 


WILLESDEN  ROT-PROOF  SCRIM  & CANVAS. 

WILLESUEN  PAPER.— 4-i)ly  Roofing,  9d.  per  yard,  for 
I otUng-Rheds.  Fowl-houscB,  and  all  outdoor  structures. 
WILLE.SDEN  WATERPROOF  PAPER  (2  and  1 PLY),  for 
Underlining  Slates  and  Tiles,  Cold  Storage  Chambers,  Damp 
Walls,  Packing,  Ac.,  from  IJd.  per  yard. 

WILLESDEN  PAPER  AND  CANVAS  WORKS, 

WiUesden  Junction,  N.W. 

bole  Patentees  and  .Manufacturers of  the  WiUesden  Rot-  Proof 
WiUesden  Paper,  WiUesden  Canvas,  as  supplied 
toll.  M,  theQueenandtoH.M.  Goveninient.  Liveniool Depot 
43,  South  John-street,  Telegraph,  " Iinpemieable,”  London 


KINNELL’S  NEW  LIST, 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

FOR 


GARDEN 

GARDEN 

GARDEN 

GARDEN 

WATER 

HOSE 


HOSE, 

SYRINGES, 

PUMPS, 

ROLLERS, 

OANS, 

FITTINGS, 


GALVANIZED  CISTERNS, 

&C.,  &C, 

Best  quality  goods  only.  Compare  our 
goods  and  prices. 

LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

CH AS.  P.KINNELL & Co., 

Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 


PEOPLE’S  GARDEN  ENGINE. 


Fitted 
Complete, 
as  Illustration 


GALLONS, 


POWERFUL, 

AMD 

EASILY 

WORKED. 


Please  write  for  complete  List  of  CARDEN  ENGINES, 
WATER  BARROWS,  KOSE,  and  HOSE  FITTINGS,  THE 
FARRINCDON  SEMI-FOTARY  PUMPS,  &c. 

THE  FABRINGOON  WORKS,  Ltd., 

Farrlngdon  WorJts,  Shoe-lane,  London,  E.C. 

Premises  lately  occupied  by  PONTIFEX  4:  WOOD. 


nmmi  soap. 

INTRODUCED  IN  1870. 

Manufactured  in  Bond  Free  of  Duty.  Greatly  improved  in 
make  and  strength. 

PRICES  LARGELY  REDUCED. 

Nothing  can  equal  it  for  the  eradication  of  all  Insect  Peeta 
that  affects  plants.  It  thoroughly  cleanses  the  foliage  with- 
out the  slightest  po.ssible  injurj’. 

In  stone  bottles,  the  original  size,  Is.,  2s.  6il..  5s.  Drums, 

12  lb.,  13s.  6d. ; 23  lb.,  25s. ; 56  lb.,  50s. 

CORRY  & CO.,  Ltd., 

13,  14,  & 16,  FINSBURY  ST.,  E.C. 

Sold  hy  all  Seedsmen. 


aARDENING  ILLTJSTRATED 


793. — VoL.  XVI,  Founded  by  W.  Robinson^  Author  of  **The  English  Flower  Garden.’^  MAY  19,  1894, 


znsriDE^i:. 


Alyssums,  tlie  (Mad- 

worts) 1G7 

Antirrhinum,  tlie  White  161 
Apple,  Irish  Peuuh  . . 160 

Bees 171 

Begonias,  beds  of  . . 165 
BeliHower,  a good  160 

Borders  and  rockeries, 
preparing  soils  for  . . 165 
Broccoli,  liardy  . . . . 159 

Bulbs  after  dowering  ..  165 
Cactuses,  dowering  . . 1G8 
Carnations,  Malmaison  158 
Castor-oil-plaut,  seeds  of  165 
Cistiis,  (Juin  . . . . 164 

Conservatory  . . , . 158 

Deudrobiiim  Dearei  ..  161 
Ferner  y under  glass,  the  158 


Ferns,  two  choice  . . 162 

Flower-beds  . . . . 167 

Flowers,  cut,  a bold 

arrangement  of  ..  1G3 

Forsythias,  the  . . , , 164 

Frames,  cold  . . . . 158 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 158 

Fruit  prospects  ..  ..  160 

Fruit-trees,  liquid-man- 
ure for 163 

Furze,  the  Spanish  (Ge- 
nista hispanica)  ..  104 

Garden  work  ..  ..  158 

Grape  Foster's  Seedling  160 
Grapes,  seasonable  notes  160 
Greenhouse  facing  north  169 
Greenhouse,  wire-netting 
over  a 164 


Herbs  for  daily  use  . , 159 
Iris,  Siberian  (T.  sibirica)  165 

Ivy,  tlie 166 

Jjady's  Slipper,  the  Long- 
tailed ..  ..  ..  161 

Lapagerias,  manure  for  36*2 
Leeks,  growing  ..  . 159 

Lily,  St. 'Bruno’s  (An- 
thericum  liliaslruni 

majus) 165 

Tjilies,  Arum  . . . . 158 

Magnolia  not  flowering  164 
Miltonia  Roezli  and  M. 
vexillaria  ..  ..  161 

Myrtles 164 

Udontoglossum  grande  161 
Ophiopogon  Jaburaii 
variegatus  . . . . 163 


Oranges, the  Mock(PhiIa- 

delphus) 164 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 158 

Peach  troubles  . . . . 160 

Phlox,  the 170 

Plants  after  blooming, 

forced 107 

Plants  amongst  Ferns . . 162 
I’lants,  bedding  . . ..  170 

Plants  for  a north  green- 
house   168 

Plants  for  the  ])anks  of 

ponds 165 

Plants,  hardy,  fora  room  163 
IMants,  shade-loving  . . 162 

Plants,  winter-blooming  158 

Poppies 1(;6 

Poultry  and  Rabbits  ..  171 


Questions  and  answers  170 

Rose,  Bunksian  ..  ..  157 

Rose  Kmilie  Dupuy  ..  157 

Rose  foliage  ..  ..157 

Rose  Mardchal  Niel  un- 
healthy   157 

Roses,  manure  for  ..  157 

Koses—beltsonahle  work 

for  IMay 157 

Saxifrages 169 

Schizantluises  ..  ..  168 

Seeds,  Indian  . . . . 169 

Selaginella  Kraussiaua 
{ Lycopodium  denticu- 

latum) ICO 

Spir;ea  japonica  out-of- 

doors  165 

Stoats,  destroying  . . 164 


Stove  153 

Strawbeiries  not  flower- 
ing  ICO 

Streptocarpus,  treatment 

of 168 

SuEBhiiie  and  shade  ..  B2 
Tomato-leaves  ciirling . . 159 
Town  garden,  work  m 

the  153 

Tropa'olum  Clibran's 

Gem  158 

Vegetable  garden  ..  158 
Vine  foliage,  burning  of  160 
Vines  in  greenhouse  ..  1C9 

Wallflow'crs,  three  good  166 
Week’s  work,  the  com- 
ing  158 

Window  gardening  . , 158 


ROSES. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  FOR  MAY. 

We  are  really  in  much  the  same  stage  as  regards 
our  Rose  garden  generally  found  about  the 
middle  of  June,  so  that  the  ordinary  calendars 
are  completely  behind  the  present  season.  June 
generally  brings  prospects  of  a fair  crop  upon 
wall  plants  and  the  majority  of  those  varieties 
termed  garden  Roses.  This  year,  however,  we 
have  these  fully  three  weeks  to  a month  earlier 
than  usual.  From  the  Midlands  and  North  I 
liear  most  favourable  accounts,  one  correspon- 
dent cutting  fairly  good  blooms  of  Oloire  de 
Dijon  and  iSouvenir  dc  la  Malmaison  on  the 
2.Sth  of  last  month.  Here,  in  the  South,  we 
have  had  a few  blooms  ten  days  earlier.  But 
these  are  only  from  forward  buds  in  sheltered 
spots.  We,  however,  fully  expect  a good  gather- 
ing from  early  kinds  by  the  end  of  May  and  first 
week  of  J uue. 

Ma(3G0ts  are  not  so  plentiful  as  usual,  nor 
green-fly.  Still,  one  must  by  all  means  keep  a 
close  look-out  for  them,  and  take  prompt 
measures  as  soon  as  noticed.  If  we  allow  them 
to  infest  our  favourites  for  a few  days  un- 
molested, the  mischief  is  often  quite  beyond 
ordinary  remedy.  A frequent  use  of  the  hoe 
wherever  available  is  certain  to  do  much  towards 
encouraging  clean  and  healthy  growth.  Although 
so  early,  1 never  noticed  my  plants  breaking 
more  favourably,  and  this  is  the  same  among  both 
Teas  and  Hybrid  I’erpetuala.  Look  over  the 
plants  closely  for  suckers.  These  mostly  appear 
about  this  stage,  and  unless  cut  out  clean  in 
their  young  state  we  often  get  a cluster  of 
embryo  buds  foiming  around  the  base  of  the 
sucker.  You  can  not  only  cut  these  out  so 
much  easier  now,  but  the  injury  to  the  plants 
will  be  less.  Carefully  attend  to  the  tying  of 
all  j’oung  growths  upon  maidens,  as  these  are 
very  liable  to  he  broken  during  a short 
spell  of  rough  weather.  1 never  like  to  see  any 
plants  growing  in  too  formal  and  unnatural  a 
manner  ; still,  we  must  avoid  positive  neglect. 
Hard-pruned  plants  of  the  ordinary  growers  do 
not  need  much  support  when  estaldished,  but 
pegged-down  Roses,  climbers,  and  quite  young 
specimens  must  have  due  attention  in  the  way 
of  security  against  injurious  swaying. 

Roses  xtnder  ceass  are  about  over  as  far  as 
their  chief  crop  is  coucerned.  But  we  may  still 
secure  many  clean  and  useful  blooms  if  the 
proper  amount  of  attention  he  accorded.  A very 
slight  shade,  great  care  in  ventilation,  and  a free 
use  of  the  syringe  has  much  to  do  with  future 
success.  The  plants  will  need  help  from  liqiiid- 
xnanures,  and  I would  strongly  advise  their 
not  being  removed  to  tlie  open  until  next 
month.  Being  far  from  safe  as  regards  cold  and 
unseasonable  weather,  it  would  be  much  wiser  to 
retain  them  inside  for  a short  time  longer 
wherever  possible.  If  compelled  to  place  them 
outside,  on  account  of  limited  space,  he  careful 
to  allord  them  a warm  and  congenial  spot. 
Sudden  checks  at  this  stage  are  mainly  the 
cause  of  future  failures,  so  that  it  behoves  us  to 


he  careful.  We  must  secure  good  growth  now, 
if  an  early  winter  crop  is  to  be  had  later  on. 

StAiVdard  Briers  still  need  looking  over  and 
limiting  to  two  or  three  shoulders  as  advised  a 
few  weeks  back.  Do  not  attempt  any  budding 
yet,  except  in  case  of  a new  or  scarce  variety 
which  may  have  a healthy  hiul  or  two  now,  and 
you  are  in  possession  of  a few  Briers  which  were 
not  sufficiently  forward  last  year.  I have  some- 
times had  great  success  with  these.  The  two 
or  three  shoulders  which  were  made  too  late 
have  been  left  about  half  length,  carefully 
rubbing  off  any  eyes  breaking  close  to  the  main 
stem.  Young  growth  causes  the  bark  to  lift 
early,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  secure  a nice 
little  plant  by  the  autumn.  When  the  hud  is 
set  securel3',  rub  off  the  Brier  growths  bej'oud 
the  point  worked  u2)on,  and  so  steadily  concen- 
trate the  full  sap  upon  the  Rosebud.  This  will 
cause  it  to  break  and  make  rapid  ju'ogress.  The 
main  budding  can  be  left  until  earlj'  in  July. 

1>.  D. 


Rose  foliage.  — The  beauties  of  Rose 
foliage,  especially  in  a young  state,  are  so  great 
that  I propose  naming  a few  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  {deasing  varieties.  With  the  exce|ition 
of  Cajitain  Christy,  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  a 
few  more,  most  of  the  line-foliagcd  varieties 
belong  to  the  Teas  and  Noisettes.  First  among 
tlicse  must  come  Rerle  de  Lj'on,  introduced  by 
Ducher  in  1872.  The  liloom  of  this  Rose  is  not 
good  except  in  a very  dry  season,  hut  the  foliage 
is  so  exquisitely  handsome,  having  a clark- 
crimsou  and  metallic  shade  with  a beautiful 
gloss  over  all,  that  it  is  well  wortli  cultivation 
for  this  feature  alone.  Sunset  is  another  graml 
foliaged  varietj',  and  also  one  of  onr  most 
reliable  Roses  for  autiimn-ffowering.  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Fisher  Holmes, 
and  Comtesse  d’Oxford  arc  all  grand  both  for 
foliage  and  bloom.  I have  several  old  and 
strong-growing  jjlants  of  Mme.  Dennis  and 
Marie  Opoix  that  seldom  jiroducc  blooms  of  any 
merit,  hut  they  are  well  worth  the  ground  they 
occupy  simpl}^  to  jnovide  cut  foliage  to  go  with 
other  Roses  which  one  cannot  cut  so  freely  with- 
out the  loss  of  many  valuable  blooms.  For 
exanqde,  there  is  nothing  more  in  keejiing  with 
a choice  little  bu<l  of  Mme.  Falcot,  LTdeal, 
Isabella  Sprunt,  or  W.  Allen  Richardson  when 
used  as  a coat  flower  than  a little  young  and 
highly-coloured  foliage.  It  is  far  beyond  Fern 
or  any  other  material  for  hacking  a button  hole 
of  Roses,  and  when  frequently  cut  as  new 
growth  forms,  strong  growers  like  Mme.  Dennis 
produce  a large  quantity  of  suitable  growths, 
which  stand  remarkably  well.  Souvenir  u’Flise 
Vardon,  Edith  Gifford,  pegged-down  plants  of 
Mme.  Biirard,  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  of  the  Tea- 
scented  section  form  (juite  a showy  feature, 
independent  of  their  blooms.  Grown  healthily 
and  kept  clean,  I do  not  know  of  a more  jileasing 
siglit  to  the  rosarian  than  these  and  similar 
varieties.  Then  there  are  the  deep  and  cool 
greens  of  the  rugosa  section.  These  are  so  free 
from  diseases  and  insect  pests  that  they  are  sure 
to  he  pleasing,  and  to  my  mind  wortliier  of 
cultivation  than  many  other  deciduous  shrubs 
that  are  much  more  extensively  i)lanted. — F. 


Manure  for  Roses  (“  Ignorant  One”). — 
Blood  is  a powerful  manure.  It  does  not  much 
matter  in  which  form  you  use  it — direct  upon 
the  soil,  or  incorporated  with  vegetable  refuse, 
decayed  weeds,  road  scrapings,  &c.  As  your 
soil  is  iioor,  I would  jirocure  some  old  refuse  or  dry 
soil,  allow  this  to  absorb  a good  quantity  of  the 
blood,  and  then  applj'  the  whole  as  a dressing. 
Do  not  use  blood  too  constantly,  a change  of 
food  being  verj^  beneficial.  In  many  cases  I 
have  known  blood  absorbed  by  dry  soil  and 
used  in  the  manner  indicated  with  good  results. 
It  is  cleaner  to  handle,  and  does  not  have  the 
same  objectionable  apjjearance  in  this  form. 
Yon  may  give  it  to  established  fruit-trees  rather 
stronger  than  to  Roses. — F.  U. 

4(59. — Banksiau  Rose. — There  is  no  doubt 
that  frost  has  injured  the  buds.  This  Rose 
usually  blooms  soearlj'  that  it  is  liable  to  injur  j- 
from  that  cause,  even  when  occupying  a warmer 
position  than  your  specimen.  A pillar  such  as 
3’ou  describe  is  too  draughty  for  Banksiau 
Roses,  although  the  aspect  is  south.  Another 
point  is  that  in  such  a jiosition  the  growth  that 
would  flower  is  very  likely  out  awa.y  during  the 
summer  for  the  sake  of  neatness. — J.  C.  C. 

There  must  he  something  wrong  with 

j’our  treatment  of  this  Rose  for  it  not  to  have 
bloomed  before.  You  do  not  say  if  it  is  the 
true  wliite  or  yedlow,  or  the  solitary  blooming 
white  variety  known  as  Fortune’s  Banksiau. 
The  latter  is  somewhat  shj'.  Nor  do  j’ou  say 
if  j'ou  have  pruned  hard  or  not.  It  may  be  that 
you  cut  away  the  flowering  wood  preyions  to 
the  present  season.  Why  the  buds  should  turn 
black  while  the  foliage  still  remains  healthy 
))uzzles  me,  and  I would  he  glad  if  j'ou  rejieated 
the  query  more  fully.  — F.  U. 

Rose  Marechal  Niel  unhealthy  (No 

name).  — As  your  Marechal  Niel  has  received 
such  a check  from  the  repotting  I certainly  think 
you  would  be  wise  to  cut  it  down  and  secure  the 
best  possible  growth  for  next  season’s  use.  Yoni 
Ajiple-tree  planted  this  sjjiing  should  fruit  next 
year  if  it  thrives.  I am  supposing  it  was  a 
three-year-old  plant  from  a nursery  ; but  if  only 
one  or  two  j^ears  since  being  grafted,  it  may  he  a 
season  later  in  fruiting.  Blenheim  Orange  is 
not  a heavj'  cropper  in  its  younger  stages,  and 
might  possibly  be  longer  still  before  fruiting. — • 
F.  U. 

Rose  Emilie  Dupuy.  — Gloire  de  Dijon 
is  so  old  and  deservedly  {jopular,  that  the  rule 
is  to  regard  it  as  a Rose  above  its  fellows  ; l)ut 
if  the  truth  he  told,  there  are  several  of  the 
Dijon  race  more  free  blooming  than  the  original 
parent,  and  not  in  any  degree  inferior  to  it, 
whilst  some  would  declare  them  superior.  One 
of  these  is  Emilie  Dupnj’'.  Its  flowers  are  large 
and  full,  and  when  half  expanded  have  a delight- 
ful rich  glow  of  huff'  colour  internall}’.  Many 
flowers  have  been  open  during  the  first  fortniglit, 
and  with  the  fine  weather  they  have  lasted 
much  longer  than  Roses  usually  do.  It  is  an 
old  kind,  raised  by  Levet  in  187U,  hut  not  only 
is  it  uncommon  in  gardens,  liut  the  name  does 
not  apiiear  in  the  lists  of  some  of  the  largest 
trade  growers,  wlio  generally  have  and  offer  all 
they  think  worth}'.  — A. 
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GARDEN  WORK, 

Conservatory. 

The  <louLle  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonimns  are  well  adapted 
for  pot  culture,  not  only  in  5-incli  or  C-inch  pots,  hut  lar^^e 
specimens  in  10-inch  size  are  very  effective.  They  must 
have  some  means  of  support,  either  neat  stakes  or  a wire 
trellis.  The  latter  can  be  made  by  takini;  three  stout  wires, 
3 feet  or  so  lon^j,  bendinjf  them  over  the  plant,  and  sticking 
both  ends  in  the  soil  in  the  pot  so  as  to  form  a cone-shaped 
trellis.  The  only  objection  to  this  is  its  formal  shape,  but 
when  the  trellis  is  covered,  the  branches  may  he  allowed  a 
little  more  freedom,  so  as  to  break  the  formal  surface. 
Then  Ivy  “ Geraniums”  are  very  suitable  for  filling  baskets. 
If  two  or  three  strong  plants  be  placed  in  a good-sized 
wire-basket,  the  inside  being  thickly  lined  with  green 
Moss,  and  the  growth  encouraged  to  grow  over  the  sides 
and  envelop  the  basket,  the  effect  all  through  the  season 
will  be  charming,  and  such  varieties  as  Mme.  Crousse  and 
Joan  of  Arc  will  flower  in  a light  position  in  a warm-house 
all  through  the  autumn,  and  most  of  the  winter.  As  long 
as  the  plants  continue  to  grow  fresh  flower-buds  will  form. 
Liquid-manure  may  be  given  to  afford  the  requisite 
strength  and  size  of  truss  to  be  useful  for  cutting.  Hy- 
drangeas are  now  a special  feature.  Where  a little — just 
a handful  or  so — of  iron  filings  w’ere  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
])otting,  there  is  a decided  tendency  to  a blile  shade  in 
the  blooms.  Anybody  may  try  this  experiment.  When 
grown  altogether  in  peat  the  flowers  come  of  a better  tint, 
and  peat  in  the  case  of  Fuchsias  and  some  other  flowers 
biings  out  the  colours  clearer  and  brighter.  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora  is  a desirable  plant  for  pot  culture. 
When  well  grown  it  forms  dense  bushes  covered  with  large 
clusters  of  white  flowers,  which  are  very  lasting  in  a out 
state.  Pelargoniums  will  require  a little  shade  in  bright 
weather,  and  the  house  which  contains  many  Pelargoniums 
must  be  freely  ventilated.  A little  air  may  be  left  on  at 
night  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  plants  long  in  condition. 
It  is  a pity  these  beautiful  plants  are  so  subject  to  green- 
fly. Where  the  precaution  was  not  taken  to  kill  every  fly 
before  the  blossoms  opened,  it  will  be  very  diflicult  to  free 
them  afterwards  without  injury  to  blossom,  as  Tobacco- 
smoke,  if  strong  enough  to  kill  the  insects,  will  cause  some 
of  the  petals  to  fall.  Ilere,  again,  liquid-manure  will  be 
useful  as  long  as  any  buds  remain  unopened.  Fire-heat 
miv  be  discontinued  now,  as  there  will  be  no  frost  after 
this  date  sharp  enough  to  injure  plants  in  a well-con- 
structed house.  Do  the  watering  for  the  most  part  early 
in  the  morning. 

Stove. 

Gather  the  Crotons  and  Dracionas  at  one  end  of  the 
house  and  arrange  the  blinds,  so  that  less  shade  maybe 
had  there.  If  any  plants  re<|uire  repotting  they  may  have 
a shift  now.  Have  the  soil  as  turfy  as  possible.  Peat  and 
loam,  with  enough  sand  and  crushed  charcoal  to  make  it 
porous  and  sweet,  will  grow  all  this  class  of  plants  well. 
Marantas  and  other  stove  foliage  things  should  have  all  the 
flne  soil  shaken  out,  using  only  the  turfy  fibre.  In  all 
cases  the  drainage  must  be  perfect.  After  potting  avoid 
overwatering  and  use  the  syringe  freely.  If  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  be  kept  sutflciently  humid  very  little 
ventilation  will  be  required,  and  that  little  should  he  given 
at  the  liighest  point  of  the  ridge.  Keep  down  insects.  If 
thrips  appears  on  the  foliage,  fumigate  on  two  successive 
evenings  immediately.  Night  temperature  need  not 
exceed  65  degs.  With  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  a light  shade,  day  temperatures  ma}'  run  up  to 
85  degs.,  or  even  90  degs. 

Winter-blooming*  Plants. 

The  gardener  has  to  look  a long  way  ahead,  or  he  would 
find  himself  in  difficulties.  Young  soft  stuff,  such  as 
Begonias,  Poinsettias,  Euphorbias,  Justicias,  and  things  of 
similar  habit  will  do  better  in  a close  house  or  low  pit  by 
themselves  whilst  they  are  making  theiv  growth.  Shift 
on  into  5-inch  pots  as  they  require  more  space,  using 
healthy,  open  compost,  pressed  firmly  in  the  pots,  as  loose 
potting  only  encourages  soft,  spongy  growth,  which  will 
not  flower  so  well.  VV'here  Gloxinias  are  grown  largely 
they  also  should,  if  possible,  have  a house  to  themselves, 
where  a humid  atmosphere  may  be  maintained  till  the 
flowers  begin  to  open,  and  a thin  shade  used  when  the  sun 
is  hot. 

Malmalson  Carnations 
are  largely  grown  for  cutting.  In  some  large  establish- 
ments they  are  grown  by  the  hundred  or  thousand,  and  a 
house  is  given  lip  to  them  during  the  season  of  growth 
and  flowering.  They  must  have  special  treatment.  Thej' 
are  never  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  mixed  with 
other  things.  Layers  make  the  strongest  and  best  plants, 
and  to  work  up  stock  it  is  a good  plan  to  plant  out  healthy 
joung  plants  in  a specially-prepared  bed  of  sandy  soil  in  a 
l)it  or  frame,  the  shoots  to  be  layered  in  good  time,  taken 
off  when  well-rooted,  and  wintered  in  a light,  only 
moderately-heated  house.  They  may  be  growTi  without 
fire-heat,  but  the  blossoms  wilfbe  late.  This  Carnation 
will  not  grow  in  inferior  loam,  and  even  w'here  the  latter 
is  good  it  will  be  better  to  mix  some  peat  with  it,  say  one 
half,  and  the  other  half  good  yellow  loam  made  open  with 
sand  and  charcoal  broken  very  fine.  When  potting, 
place  a sprinkling  of  soot  over  the  drainage. 

Cold-frames. 

In  many  instances  these  will  now  be  empty,  and  some 
means  of  utilising  them  profitably  should  be  found. 
Some  may  be  planted  with  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  others 
with  Tomatoes,  and  one  with  Capsicums.  A few  frames 
will  be  required  to  bring  on  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  and 
Primulas,  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
useful  work  for  them. 

The  Fernery  under  Glass. 

Where  a large  proportion  of  the  plants  are  planted  out 
in  a natural  inanner,  those  plants  growing  on  mounds  of 
rockwork  will  require  abundant  supplies  of  moisture.  All 
such  work  ought  to  be  done  with  the  hose.  It  saves  so 
much  labour,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  give  the  plants  a thorou^'*h 
watering. 


In  cold  or  northern  districta  the  operations  referred 
to  under  Garden  \Tork”  inat/  he  done  front  ten  dat/s  to 
a fort nujht  later  than  is  here  indicated  udth  eoualli/  aood 
results. 


Arum  Lilies. 

Prepare  a piece  of  ground  for  these,  and  top-dress  it 
witli  old  pottiiig-soil  or  leaf-mould— anything  rich  ainl 
light.  Stake  out  the  old  plants,  remove  the  offsets,  and 
plant  out  in  rows  2 feet  apart.  The  small  plants  and 
offsets  may  be  planted  nearer.  They  will  come  in  useful 
for  small  pots. 

Window  Gardening. 

Window-boxes  may  be  safely  filled  now.  Get  good  soil, 
and  press  it  in  finnly.  Scarlet,  W'hite,  ami  Pink 
“Geraniums,”  White  atul  Yellow  Marguerites,  and  White, 
Pink,  and  Scarlet  Ivy  “Geraniums,”  and  Lobelias  and 
Calceolarias  from  the  bulk  of  the  plants  may  be  used  for 
this  work.  Pelargoniums  and  Hydrangeas  are  sometimes 
used,  but  they  are  too  soon  over.  Masses  of  one  or  two 
plants  in  the  place  of  so  much  mixture  will  vary  the 
arrangement. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Everybody  will  be  getting  anxious  now  to  get  their  beds 
planted,  and  plants  which  have  been  well  hardened  may 
go  out  now.  There  is  so  much  depending  upon  the  proper 
hardening  by  exposure  of  the  foliage  before  turning  the 
l)lants  out  altogether.  Tender  things,  such  as  Heliotropes, 
should  remain  where  protection  can  be  given  a little 
longer  yet.  Dahlias  also,  except  in  very  sheltered  gardens, 
might  be  left  a little  longer.  There  is  an  advantage  in 
getting  an  early  start,  provided  we  escape  spring  frosts. 
In  small  gardens  a good  deal  may  be  done  by  improvised 
slielters,  and  where  there’s  a will  there’s  always  a way. 
Persons  on  the  spot,  with  the  place  and  its  surroundings 
in  front  of  them,  can  tell  belter  where  the  groups  of  colour 
should  be  laid  on.  Both  .size  and  colour  are  improved  by 
contrasts.  A group  of  moderate  size  and  height  appears 
larger  when  contrasted  with  a smaller  group  near. 
In  like  manner  colours  are  enhanced  and  brouglit  outmore 
prominently  by  contrasts  with  other  tints  and  shades.  In 
the  course  of  years,  when  planting  a particular  group  of 
beds  W’e  discover  the  best  way  of  arranging  the  colours; 
but  if  they  are  al\va3^s  planted  in  one  particular  way  the 
w'hole  thing  becomes  fearfully  monotonous.  To  break 
away  from  this  I have  sometimes  resorted  to  mixture  of 
various  kinds,  and  it  may  be  safely'  said  whenever  oppressed 
by  doubts  as  to  a particular  arrangement  an  outlet  from 
the  difficulty  maj’  generally  be  found  in  a mixture  of  some 
kind.  Carnations  require  careful  tying  now  to  prevent 
the  flower-spikes  breaking  off.  Groups  of  Tufted  Pansies 
are  charming  now.  A little  mulch  will  be  useful  in  dry 
soils.  Put  stakes  to  Delphiniums  and  other  tall-growing 
things  early.  Thin  out  annuals. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Peaches  on  w'alls  will  now  require  a good  deal  of 
attention,  and  first  and  foremost,  insects  must  be  promptly 
dealt  with.  It  is  impossible  for  trees  to  thrive  if  the 
young  growth  is  eaten  up  with  insects.  It  iscomparativel.y 
easy  to  keep  the  trees  clean  if  the  proper  remedies  be 
apiilied  in  time,  and  earljMn  the  season  there  is  nothing 
so  good  as  Tobacco-powder.  This  may,  if  necessary,  be 
dusted  among  the  leaves  even  before  all  the  flowers  are  all 
faded.  Of  course,  a heavy  dressing  will  not  be  required 
so  earl.y.  I liave  always  found  early  in  the  season  a mere 
trace  of  Tobacco-pow'der  is  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  few 
flies  whicli  are  then  seeking  to  effect  a lodgment.  In 
cleansing  a tree  which  is  badly  infested,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  remove  all  the  worst  shoots,  and  pick  from  the 
others  all  the  worst  of  the  curled  up  leaves ; then  dust 
among  the  foliage  some  Tobacco-powder.  1 always  use  it 
dry  without  damping  the  foliage,  as  the  powder  then  has 
more  penetration.  The  following  day  syringe  with  soap- 
suds made  by  boiling  half-a-tablet  of  Sunlight-soap  sliced 
up  in  two  gallons  of  water.  When  the  soap  is  dissolved 
add  water  enough  to  make  eight  gallons,  and  syringe  at  a 
temperature  of  90  degs.  Repeat  the  syringing  in  a day  or 
two,  and  again  if  the  flies  are  not  all  destroyed.  Straw- 
berries ripening  in  cool-houses  should  be  freely  ventilated, 
and  occupy  a light  position  near  the  glass.  Must  never 
be  allowed  to  get  dr}'.  Liquid-manure  may  be  given  till 
the  fruits  are  colouring.  Finish  thinning  Apricots  on 
walls.  The  crop  is  a very  heavy  one  generally,  and  must 
be  thinned  freely,  and  to  enable  the  heavy  crop  left  to 
swell  to  a good  size  the  trees  must  have  some  liquid- 
manure  fre'iuently.  A mulch  on  the  border  will  also  be 
beneficial,  if  not  too  heavy,  to  keep  off  too  much  of  the 
solar  warmth. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Celeriac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery  is  easily  grown,  not 
nearly  so  expensive  a crop  as  the  common,  and  quite  as 
valuable  for  culinary  purposes-  Have  a piece  of  ground 
trenched  and  well  manured.  If  seeds  have  not  been  sown, 
sow  at  once  in  light  rich  soil  in  a frame.  In  cutting 
Asparagus  it  is  best  to  cut  all,  both  small  and  large,  and 
when  cutting  ceases  the  strong  crowns  will  monopolise 
the  strength  of  the  plants.  If  the  small  grass  is  left  to 
grow  on  now  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  strong 
crowns,  which  are  still  dormant,  and  that  would  develop 
later  on.  Do  not  cut  weakly'  plants  overmuch,  and  if 
there  is  any  liquid-manure  to  spare  let  the  beds  have  it. 
Dust  young  Onions  with  soot  to  keep  off  the  Onion  fly. 
Use  the  hoe  freely  in  flne  weather.  Make  up  Mushroom- 
beds  in  the  open  air,  selecting  a shady  spot.  The  beds  will 
do  well  in  a rough  kind  of  frame,  covered  with  wooden 
shutters.  Tomatoes  which  are  well  hardened  may  be 
planted  out  against  walls  or  wood  fences,  or  may  be 
planted  on  warm,  sunny  borders  and  trained  to  stakes. 
Tomatoes  under  glass  are  now  ripening  in  the  early 
houses,  and  the  fruits  are  fetching  a good  price.  To 
obtain  large  fruits  the  plants  must  be  well  nourished.  A 
mulch  of  manure  will  save  a good  deal  of  labour  in  water- 
ing, and  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  soon  work  up  into  it. 
Keep  down  side  shoots  in  succession  houses.  Sow  Windsor 
Beans  for  late  crop.  The  green-seeded  ^ ariety  is  the  best, 
though  not  the  largest.  Should  the  fly  appear  on  the 
early  crop  nip  off  the  tops.  E.  Hobday, 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

By  this  time  “bedding-out”  may  be  commenced  in 
sheltered  gardens  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
country',  especially  if  this  mild  and  genial  weather  con- 
tinues. Ordinary  “ Geraniums,”  Calceolarias,  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  Lobelias,  and  the  useful  little  Golden  Feather 
(Pyrethrum)  all  succeed  more  or  less  in  the  smoky 
atmorphere  of  a large  town  or  the  inner  metropolitan 
suburbs.  Heliotropes  and  Begonias  are  more  susceptible 


to  any  impurities  in  the  atmosphere,  the  latter  especially, 
though  growing  with  tolerable  freedom  in  rich  soil,  being 
very  liable  to  drop  the  flower-buds  just  as  they  are  on  the 
point  of  expanding,  wliere  there  is  much  smoke  about. 
Those  first-mentioned  are  all  comparatively  hardy  if 
grown  “ cool,”  and  with  plenty  of  air  for  three  or  four 
weeks  before  being  planted  out,  and  ought,  consequently, 
to  be  taken  first,  leaving  such  tender  subjects  as  Helio- 
tropes and  Begonias,  with  Coleus,  Iresincs,  &c.,  until  the 
weather  becomes  permanently  warm  and  settled  in  June. 
All  these  may  be  planted  in  ordinary  town  gardens  with  a 
fair  share  of  success,  though  where  the  position  is  either 
very  confined  or  smoky,  neither  Alternantheras,  Iresines, 
nor  Coleuses  will  do  much  good,  as  a rule.  These  “ carpet- 
bedding” plants  are,  however,  costly  and  troublesome 
things,  whether  grown  at  home  or  bought  in,  and,  after 
all,  most  gardens  may  be  made  really  more  bright  and 
attractive  at  a tithe  of  the  cost  by  the  use  of  such  things 
as  Phlox  Drummondi,  China  Asters,  Ten-week  Stocks, 
Zinnias,  and  so  forth.  The  sooner  these  are  got  out  now 
the  better,  especially  where  an  early  display'  is  required, 
though  if  wanted  only  as  a succession  to  early  summer- 
flowering  plants,  any  time  in  June  will  be  time  enough  to 
plant.  Remember  that  all  of  this  class  need  and  must  be 
supplied  with  rich  mellow  soil,  so  that  to  do  them  justice 
well-decayed  manure,  leaf-mould,  spent  Hops,  rotted  turf, 
&c.,  should  be  freely  supplied  and  worked  into  the  beds. 
In  the  greenhouse  the  large-flowered  Herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias are  making  a charming  display.  Shade  the  plants 
from  hot  sun,  give  water  os  required,  and  when  evapora- 
tion is  active,  keep  the  atmosphere  about  them  constantly 
moist  by  damping  all  available  surfaces,  and  drawing  the 
syringe  over  the  plants  occasionally  as  well.  Sow  seed 
of  Chinese  Primroses  (Primulab)  at  once,  arul  prick  off 
seedlings  already  up.  Shift  on  Tuberous  Begonias  into 
larger  pots  as  fast  as  they  fill  the  others  with  roots, 
especially  if  large  examples  are  wanted.  B.  C.  K. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  May  Ibfh 
to  May  i^Gth. 

Bedding  out  is  the  most  important  work  in  hand  just 
now.  For  the  time  being  everything  else  has  to  give  way 
to  it.  Beds  which  have  been  filled  with  spring-flowering 
stuff  have  been  cleared  and  dug  over,  and  then  heavily 
top-dressed  with  the  charred  heap  which  is  always  kept  in 
reserve  for  such  work.  It  is  wonderful  how  freely  plants 
will  grow  in  beds  dressed  in  this  way'.  The  spring-flower- 
ing stuff  was  removed  in  dry  weather,  and  the  land 
turved  up  in  rough  clods  that  required  some  force  to 
break  them.  The  hose  was  turned  on  for  a time  to  moisten 
tlic  clods,  the  top-dressing  wheeled  on,  and  the  ^^hole 
intermingled  with  the  fork,  and  was  then  in  capital  condi- 
tion for  planting.  The  spring-flowering  plants  ha^•e  been 
divided  and  planted  in  a shady  border  on  the  north  sideof 
a wall.  Daisies,  Primulas,  Arabis,  &c.,  will  soon  recover 
tone  here.  Start  into  growth  and  make  good  plants  for 
work  next  season.  Planted  Tomatoes  outside,  filled  up 
every  bit  of  space  on  south  and  east  walls  and  fences. 
The  plants  had  been  well  hardened.  Early  Tomatoes  in 
house  are  fruiting  freely'.  I never  sponge  after  they  are 
established,  and  they  never  have  any  disease.  I attribute 
this  freedom  from  disease  to  the  comparatively  dry  fand 
buoyant  atmosphere,  which  builds  up  the  growth  firmly 
and  strong,  and  the  spores  of  funguses  which  aie  floating 
about  do  not  take  kindly  to  such  plants ; but  the  latter 
are  always  mulched  with  manure,  and,  of  course,  are 
watered  as  often  as  they  require  it.  I may  say,  the  beds 
have  all  been  trenched  2 feet  deep,  and  were  manured 
when  the  trenching  was  done.  Tomatoes  are  strong- 
rooting tilings  when  healthy,  and  the  land  should  be  deej) 
and  well  prepared,  though  not  overmanured,  as  stimu- 
lants and  top-dressings  can  be  given  when  required. 
Planted  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Ridge  Cucumbers  for 
pickling.  Forked  between  rows  of  late  Potatoes.  My 
ground  is  rather  heavy,  and  I find  forking  in  this  case  is 
better  than  hoeing,  though  it  takes  rather  more  time. 
Mulched  and  watered  new  plantation  of  Violets.  Old 
Mushroom-beds  w'ell  broken  up  formed  the  mulch.  It  lies 
close,  and  giv'es  the  nourishment  and  shelter  required. 
Made  up  Mushroom-bed  in  the  open  air  in  the  shade  of  a 
wall.  Sowed  Wallflow'ers  and  other  biennials  and  peren- 
nids.  Planted  Green  Windsor  Beans  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Peas.  Planted  more  Celery.  Pricked  out  Turnip-rooted 
Celery  in  cold  frames.  Planted  more  Cucumbers  and 
Melons  on  hot-beds.  Filled  window-boxes  and  vases  on 
terraces.  The  latter  were  filled  with  Scarlet  “ Geranium  ” 
(West  Brighton  Gem),  a free  bloomer  of  good  habit. 
Syringed  Roses  with  a solution  of  Sunlight-soap.  Thinned 
buds  of  Roses  where  too  crowded,  going  over  Peaches  to 
remove  a few  more  young  shoots.  Removed  the  remain- 
ing nets  and  other  covers.  I believe  the  crop  is  safe  now. 
Gave  the  Peach-trees  on  south  wall  a good  watering.  We 
have  had  some  fair  showers,  but  not  sufficient  rain  to 
moisten  the  soil  round  the  roots  of  trees  growing  in  a hot 
position.  Thinned  Grapes  in  late  houses.  Busy  time 
now,  1 have  to  make  long  days  to  keep  things  right. 


Tropseolum  Clibran’s  Gem.  —For  sum- 
mer or  winter  flowering  some  of  the  climhing 
Nasturtiums  are  very  satisfactory,  and  of  them 
there  are  now  several  distinct  varieties  in  culti- 
vation. A very  noticeable  form  is  Clibran’s 
Gem,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large  and  of  a 
deep  maroon — a most  uncommon  shade  of 
colour.  It  is  a free-growiug  climber  and  one 
worthy  of  association  with  such  well-known 
varieties  as  Fireball,  Bismarck,  Peter  Rosen- 
kranz,  and  Hermine  Grashofl'.  A quarter  of 
a century  ago  Tropreolums  of  this  class  were 
largely  grown  for  winter  blooming  (their  place 
being  now  taken  by  the  Zonal  Pelargonium), 
aud  in  those  days  a favourite  variety  for  the 
purpose  was  one  named  Mrs.  Treadwell.  Many 
flower  growers  used  to  find  this  extremely 
useful  during  the  dull  days  of  winter. — H. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

HARDY  RROCCOLI. 

Tliinuo  are  no  really  hardy  voiioUos  of  llroecoli, 
the  nearest  approach  heing  foiiiul  in  tiie  old 
JIdler’s  Dwarf  Late  \Vhile  and  the  Purple 
Sprouting.  Superior  hardiness,  liowever,  is  t he 
only  reeoniinendation  of  the  former,  but  the 
sprouting  forms  of  Broccoli,  both  pur])le  and 
■white,  miglit  well  be  more  extensively  grown 
in  gardens  than  is  the  case  generallj'.  These 
have  not  unfrerjuently  survived  the  choicer 
varieties,  hundreds  of  tons  being  cut  from  the 
open  fields  and  sent  to  the  markets  in  times  of 
scarcity  of  green  food  long  before  they  had 
formed  sprouts  ; but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  profitable  or  much  in  demand  when  the 
Broccoli  proper  are  available  in  large  quantities. 
Of  the  ordinary  Broccoli  there  are  numerous 
excellent  varieties,  and  these,  if  rightly  treated, 
may  be  rendered  comparatively  hardy  without 
detriment  to  the  size  or  quality  of  the  hearts. 
The  first  to  succumb  to  frosts  are  those  with 
long  naked  stems,  the  latter  being  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  plant,  and  it  follows  that  all 
cannot  well  be  too  dwarf  and  sturdy.  It  must 
be  a very  severe  frost  that  will  destroy  the 
majority  of  Brcceoli  when  1heyarewellfurni.shed 


with  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  the  only  excep- 
t'-ons  to  the  rule  being  the  White  and  Purple 
Cape,  Walcheren,  and  Osborn’s  Winter  White, 
none  of  which  are  much  hardier  than  Cauli- 
flowers. The  strong-growing  Early  Penzance 
is  very  delicate,  and  of  little  service  except  in 
Cornwall ; while  the  invaluable  Veitch's  Autumn 
Protecting  unfortunately  is  also  far  from  being 
hardy.  iSnow’s  Winter  White,  Bpring  White, 
Cooling’s  Matchless,  Dilcock’s  Bride,  Leaming- 
ton, Frogmore  Protecting,  Model,  Champion 
Late  White,  Gilbert’s  Victoria,  Standwell, 
Lauder’s  Goschen,  Safeguard,  Late  (^ueen, 
Wilcove  Improved,  and  Ledsham’s  Latest  of  All 
may  all  be  classed  as  fairly  hardy,  but  whether 
they  will  survive  extra  severe  weather  depends 
principally  upon  the  method  of  culture  adopted. 

Heavily  manured,  deeply  dug,  and  loose 
ground  causes  Broccoli  to  form  rank  growth  and 
long  stems,  which  eventually  lose  their  lower 
leaves,  and  are  exposed  to  all  weathers.  Nor 
should  the  rows  of  plants  be  put  out  among 
Potatoes,  or  in  any  other  position  where  they 
are  liable  to  become  badly  drawn.  Such  posi- 
tions may  answer  well  for  autumn  Cauliflowers 
and  the  earliest  Broccoli,  these  being  lifted  and 
stored  in  houses,  pits,  and  sheds  before  severe 
frosts  eripple  them,  but  very  rarely  can  hardy 
plants  be  prepared  except  in  open  and  com- 
paratively solid  grounil.  Not  unfrequcntly 
Broccoli  grown  in  the  open  fields  escape  when 


the  greater  portion  of  those  in  private  gardens 
have  collapsed.  'Tlio  former  being  jmt  out  on 
linn  and  oidy  ploughed  ground,  also  receiving 
the  benefit  of  ))lenty  of  liglit  and  air,  naturally 
form  sturdy  growth,  the  leaves  ellectually  pro- 
l.ccLing  the  stems.  Very  few  people  can  devote 
o[ie)i,  well-exposed  (juarters  to  Broccoli  culture, 
but  they  can  in  most  instances  ])lant  on  firmer 
ground,  and  allow  the  plants  more  room  than 
heretofore.  If  the  ground  has  already  been 
manured  and  eitlier  trenched  or  dug,  tlie  first 
proceeding  shouhl  be  to  level  the  surface  and 
heavily  trample  it,  making  it  as  solid  as  possiljle. 
Then  if  tlie  rows  of  plants  are  put  out  8 feet 
apart,  a distance  of  not  less  than  30  inches 
separating  them  in  the  rows,  the  probability  is 
all  will  grow  strongly,  yet  sturdily,  and  be 
capable  of  resisting  all  but  the  most  severe  frosts. 
In  the  southern  counties  Broccoli  may  be  planted 
in  close  succession  to  early  Potatoes,  and  the  old 
Celery  quarters  also  answer  well.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  being  duly  cleared  of  all  weeds 
and  rubbish  and  levelled,  this  also  should  be 
heavily  trampled  prior  to  putting  out  the  Broc- 
coli-plants. Where  the  early  and  second  early 
Peas  can  be  cleared  off  by  the  middle  of  July, 
Broccoli  may  be  put  out  in  succession,  and  with- 
out any  manuring  or  digging.  We  usually 
follow  the  earliest  Peas  with  a breadth  ol 


Snow’s  Winter  White,  and  this  crop  is  cleared 
oil'  in  time  for  the  ground  to  be  got  into  good 
order  for  other  early  vegetables  in  the  following 
spring. 

Some  of  the  hardiest  and  best  breadths  of 
Broccoli  I have  ever  seen  were  planted  in  close 
succession  to  Strawberries.  It  is  the  practice 
in  many  gardens  to  plant  a few  or  many  fresh 
rows  of  Strawberries  every  summer,  an  equal 
number  of  worn-out  old  plants  being  destroyed. 
These  natui’ally  leave  the  ground  in  a very  solid 
state,  but  not  so  greatly  impoverished  as  might 
be  imagined.  As  a matter  of  fact.  Strawberries 
that  have  been  liberally  treated  throughout 
their  career  do  not  nearly  exhaust  the  supply  of 
various  fertilising  constituents  contained  in  the 
soil,  and  it  is  therefore  most  unwise  to  manure 
and  dig  newly  cleared  ground  preparatory  to 
putting  out  Broccoli.  We  find  it  expedient  to 
arrange  the  rows  of  Strawberries  3U  inches  apart, 
and  after  these  are  cut  off  with  a spade  and  the 
ground  cleared  of  all  l ubbish,  the  rows  of  Broccoli 
are  ]>lanted  midw'ay  between  the  old  lines  of 
Strawberries,  also  30  inches  apart.  In  some 
instances  it  is  necessary  to  form  the  holes  with 
the  aid  of  a crowbar,  but  as  a rule  the  plants 
can  be  put  out  with  a trowel.  Planting  with  a 
crowbar  or  a dibber  answers  very  ■w'ell  when 
the  plants  are  drawn  from  a seed-bed,  but  any 
that  have  been  pricked  out  ought  to  be  moved 
with  a ball  of  soil  about  the  roots  and  replanted 


witli  a trowel.  In  any  case,  (he  soil  sliould  lie 
firmly  fixed  about  the  roots  anil  a good  wattl  ing 
given. 

'The  sprouting  Broccoli  hold  their  lower  leaves 
well,  and  therefore  may  be  more  liberally 
treated,  especially  seeing  that  the  stronger  the 
stems  are  the  more  plentiful  will  be  the 
sprouts.  'I’liesc  should  be  planted  early  on  well- 
manured  ground  and  allowed  a distance  of  3d 
inches  ajiart  each  way,  but  on  light  or  poor  soils 
a distance  of  2 feet  apart  is  ample.  1. 


HERBS  FOR  DAILY  USE. 

The  cultivation  of  herbs  is  not  nearly  so  much 
thought  of  as  in  bygone  years,  when  jieople  ran 
to  the  herb-bed  for  something  to  cure  ailments, 
for  which  they  now  apply  to  the  chemist  for  a 
remeely.  There  are,  however,  several  herbs  in 
frequent  request  in  the  kitchen,  and  at  this  time 
of  year  they  require  attention — viz.. 

Sweet  Basie  is  a very  highly  esteemed  herb 
of  annual  growth.  It  may  be  had  under  glass 
at  any  time,  but  this  is  the  best  time  to  sow  in 
the  open  ground  for  summer  and  autumn  use. 

Borage  is  in  much  request  in  summer,  and  if 
sown  now  out-of-doors  will  soon  be  tit  for  use. 

Fennee  is  much  esteemed  for  fish  sauce,  a 
few  plants  lasting  for  years.  To  have  a good 
supply  they  mu.st  not  run  to  seed,  therefore  cut 
out  the  central  .stem  at  this  time  of  year. 

Mint  is  now  in  full  growth,  but  to  keep'  a 
supply  of  soft  tender  growth  a portion  of  the 
bed  should  be  cut  down  in  succession,  as  if  not 
required  for  use  it  had  better  be  destroyed  than 
allowed  to  get  hard  and  seedy  before  providing 
for  future  supply. 

S.VGE  is  a very  useful  herb,  but  some  kinds, 
especially  the  narrow  - leaved,  require  all 
the  flower-stalks  cutting  out,  as  if  allowed  to 
flower  they  weaken  the  plants  considerably. 

Common  Thyme  is  much  benefited  by  dividing 
a portion  of  the  stock  at  this  period,  and  at  the 
same  time  clipping  the  bloom  off  a portion  of 
the  remainder. 

'Tarragon  is  a herb  that  grows  freely  in  some 
soils,  but  dies  away  entirely  in  others.  \V  here 
it  does  not  succeed  I have  found  a mixture  of 
old  mortar-rubbish  and  road-scrapings  answer 
admirably.  It  likes  plenty  of  drainage. 

J.  G.,  Oo‘<])ort. 


407.  — Tomato  leaves  curling.  — It 

might  be  characteristic  of  the  variety  for  the 
leaves  to  curl  in  the  way  you  describe,  but  this 
is  not  probable.  Except  a small  white  lly  so 
few  insects  attack  Tomatoes  that  one  does  not 
look  for  the  reason  in  that  direction.  Still,  it  is 
possible  that  green  flj'  or  thrips  are  the  cause. 
You  can  decide  that  point  at  once  if  you  uncurl 
one  of  the  worst  leaves.  A dusting  of  Tobacco- 
powder  will  kill  green-fly,  and  make  very  un- 
comfortable quarters  for  thrips.— J.  C.  C. 

I do  not  know  the  variety  referred  to, 

but  the  leaves  of  several  kinds  of  'Tomatoes  have 
a natural  inclination  to  curl  more  or  less,  and  I 
have  noticed  that  this  tendency  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  varieties  of  dwarf  habit  (Conference 
and  its  allies  excepted)  than  in  such  as  attain  a 
greater  height.  This  being  the  case,  the  curling 
does  no  harm,  nor  can  it  be  prevented  ; it 
detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  of 
course,  but  that  must  be  put  up  with.  B.  C.  R. 

3g7._GrOWingLeekS.— 'Theseshouldnow 
be  almost  ready  for  transplanting.  Make  trenches 
9 inches  deep  and  the  width  of  the  spade.  In 
the  bottom  put  3 inches  or  4 inches  of  good 
manure,  and  dig  it  in  so  as  to  cover  it  with  soil. 
Blend  it  well  with  the  soil,  and  as  soon  as  the 
surface  is  in  a good  working  mellow  condition, 
set  out  the  plants  9 inches  apart.  If  more  than 
one  row  of  Leeks  are  required  make  the  trenches 
18  inches  apart.  The  soil  taken  from  the 
trenches  will  do  for  earthing  up  when  the 
plants  are  ready.  It  is  not  necessary  either  when 
planting  Leeks  or  earthing  them  up  to  press 
the  soil  closely  around  them.  'They  sw'ell 
better  and  faster  when  in  a loose  medium.  The 
earthing  up  is  best  done  by  degrees  with  the 
hoe,  putting  a little  loose  stuff  up  against  the 
stems  at  intervals,  after  they  have  made 
some  progress.  In  dry  weather  Leeks  can 
scai’cely  have  too  much  liquid-manure.  I hey 
are  gross  feeders  j the  more  moisture  they  have 
the  faster  they  grow.— E.  H. 


Oua  Re.iders’  Illustrations:  A good  type  of  liroceoli.  From  a photograph  sent 
by  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 
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FRUIT. 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

A r the  (hito  of  writing,  April  .‘Kttli,  I he  prospects 
of  a gooil  crop  of  fruit  are  most  cheering,  and 
unless  wo  get  some  very  decided  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  weather  shortly,  a heavy  crop  of 
fruit  is  almost  a certainty.  Pears  and  Cherries 
are  simply  loaded  with  blossoms,  and  with  still, 
warm  we.'ither  a good  set  of  fruit  ought  to 
follow.  Apples  are  more  variable  ; many  of  the 
oilier  trees  being  so  overcropped  last  season  that 
they  were  exhausted  at  the  close  of  the  year  ; 
but  all  young  trees,  or  such  as  were  carefully 
thinned  out  and  other  items  of  good  cidture 
attended  to,  are  well  set  with  bloom,  while 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  other  fruits  on 
tha  wall  are  mostly  set,  and  need  thinning. 

IJt'sil  FKUIT.5  promise  well  where  the  birds 
have  been  kept  in  check,  but  in  many  gardens 
the  buds  were  cleared  olf  wholesale.  Raspberries 
and  Strawberries  need  rain,  for  they  are 
moisturedoving  crops,  and  unless  we  get  some 
good  showers  the  crops  will  suffer.  Under 
glass.  Vines  and  other  fruits  that  were  well 
attended  to  for  root  moisture  in  18!)3  are  full  of 
fruit  again  this  year — in  fact,  there  is  hardly  any 
limit  to  the  fruitfulness  of  Values  if  they  get  the 
necessary  attention.  But  if  wn  hope  to  get  the 
maximum  of  benetit  from  the  sunliglit  we  must 
be  prepared  to  sujiply  the  extra  liipud  food  to 
keep  the  roots  in  health.  .1.  (!.,  Hants. 


Peach  troubles  (“Peter  J.  0’.,  Ennis- 
corthy”). — All  the  samples  of  leaves  enclosed 
show  symptoms  of  weak  development,  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  bad  man.agement  ; but  the 
trees  may  be  brought  round  if  due  attention  is 
paid  to  the  following  details  : 1,  Co  carefully 
over  them,  and  thin  out  the  young  wood, 
removing  as  far  as  possible  the  worst  shoots — 
tliose  most  infested  with  insects — and  pick  off' 
any  curled-up  leaves  from  the  shoots  left.  They 
are  only  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the 
healthier  leaves  that  will  be  produced  when  the 
trees  are  properly  cleansed  from  insects.  Up 
to  the  present,  judging  from  the  samples 
enclosed,  there  has  been  no  disbudding,  and 
the  pruning  was  not  skilfully  or  carefully  per- 
formed, as  I notice  scraps  of  dead  wood  were  left 
when  the  trees  were  pruned.  This  is  evidence 
of  careless  work,  which  should  not  be  permitted 
in  the  future,  ‘i.  After  the  thinnings  have  been 
cleared  away  wash  the  trees  thorougldy  with  an 
insecticide,  eitlier  the  one  you  name  or  Sunlight- 
soap  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  one  tablet 
of  soap  to  Pt  gallons  of  water.  Sliee  up  the 
sorp,  and  boil  it  in  2 gallons  of  water,  and 
when  dissolved  pour  the  boiling  liquid  into  a 
butt  or  some  other  vessel  containing  S gallons  of 
rain-water,  and  syringe  at  once  when  of  a tem- 
perature of  90  (legs,  or  so.  Repeat  this  washing 
twice  a week  till  all  the  insects  are  destroyed, 
and  then  syringe  with  clean  water.  It  will  be 
as  well  to  .syringe  with  clean  water  after  each 
dressing  when  the  wash  has  had  time  to  act 
upon  the  insects.  The  trees  must  be  got  clean 
before  they  can  be  restored  to  health.  3,  The 
leaves  show  evidence  of  insufficient  nourish- 
ment, ])ossibly  due  to  want  of  moisture  at  the 
roots.  If  the  roots  arc  dry  water  freely,  and 
give  a little  stimulant  of  some  kind  in  the  water. 
Any  liquid-manure  you  happen  to  have  will  do. 
— E.  II. 

468.— Strawberries  not  flowering.— 

Some  varieties  are  very  liable,  especially  in  cer- 
tain sods,  to  become  barren  and  produce  nothing 
but  leaves.  British  Queen  in  particular  is  much 
given  to  fail  in  this  way,  and  where  this  or  any 
other  variety  does  so,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  tliat  the  local  formation  is  unsuitable 
for  it,  and  something  else  sliould  be  tried.  You 
cannot  make  “ blind  ” plants  fruitful  again,  un- 
less the  fault  is  the  eff'ect  of  overricli  or  loose 
soil,  when  firm  planting  and  a little  judicious 
starvation  may  have  the  desired  effect,  and  by 
no  means  must  any  runners  be  taken  from  such 
plants,  or  ten  to  one  they  will  prove  barren  too. 
if  your  soil  be  light  try  President,  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, or  Black  Prince  ; if  heavy  Sir  .1.  Paxton, 
British  Queen,  and  Ur.  Hogg  would  be  suitable. 
— B.  U.  R. 

If  your  plants  have  produced  no  flowers 

for  two  jmars,  they  are  starved,  and  shotdd  not 
occupy  tlie  gr.->und  any  longer.  Get  rid  of  them 


at  once,  and  make  a fresh  plantation  on  another 
piece  of  ground  without  any  delay.  You  can 
obtain  last  year’s  runners  willi  little  difficulty, 
and  these,  if  planted  at  once  and  carefully 
attended  to,  will  give  you  a good  crop  of  fruit 
next  season.  If  j’ou  only  want  one  kind,  choose 
President.  Comtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  is  a 
little  earlier. — J.  C.  C. 


IRISH  PEACH  APPLE. 

This  is  a delicious  early  summer  Apple,  ripe  in 
the  first  days  of  August  and  lasting  through  the 
month.  To  get  its  rich  and  brisk  flavour  in  per- 
fection the  fruit  should  be  eaten  as  picked  from 
the  tree.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it.  The 


Qua  ItK.uiKRS’  Illustrations:  Apple  Irish  I’each.  En- 
j;ravcil  for  Gaiidkninq  Illu.stratki)  from  .a  photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


earliest  and  best  is  small,  rather  angular,  and 
somewhat  flattened,  the  skin  smooth,  bright-red 
mottled  with  yellow  on  the  sunny  side,  whilst 
the  other  variety  lias  flat,  smooth  fruits  covered 
with  a violet  bloom.  It  is  later  than  the  true 
variety,  as  I know  it  in  Ireland,  and  not  so  good. 
The  Irish  Peach  Apple  is  very  hardjq  and  forms 
a good  standard  tree,  always  bearing  freely, 
whilst  it  may  be  also  grown  on  the  Paradise 
stock,  making  a useful  tree  or  bush  for  small 
gardens.  It  fruits  well  in  this  form,  and  the 
shoots  must  not  be  shortened,  as  they  bear  at  the 
points.  No  summer  Apple  is  more  delicious 
than  this,  pretty  to  look  at  and,  what  is  of 
greatest  value,  of  good  flavour.  W.  C. 


Seasonable  notes  on  Grapes  — Ripe 
Grapes  should  be  kept  quite  cool  and  the  house 
dry,  but  at  the  same  time  do  not  injure  future 
prospects  by  allowing  the  borders  to  become  very 
dry  and  to  crack  badly.  Mulching  with  strawy 
manure  alone  is  not  enough  to  prevent  the 
latter  occurrence,  and  before  the  borders  become 
very  dry  give  a good  soaking  of  w'ater,  this  being 
done  in  the  mornings  of  clear  days.  Hanging  will 
not  improve  the  appearance  of  Grapes,  but  the 
contrary,  and  if  the  foliage  is  not  jiarticularly 
stout  and  abundant,  the  Grapes  underneath 
will  keep  all  the  better  for  a light  shading  with 
lime-water,  this  being  made  thin  and  spraj'ed 
over  the  glass  with  a syringe.  All  the  time  the 
successional  crops  are  swelling  fast  keep  up  a 
brisk  heat  and  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
A night  temperature  of  70  degs.  is  suitable,  air 
being  given  in  the  morning  directly  75  degs.  is 
reached,  and  gradually  increased  so  as  to  keep 
the  heat  at  about  80  degs.,  front  air  being 
admitted  in  the  case  of  those  houses  that  cannot 
be  kept  sufficiently  cool  without  it.  Span-roofed 
houses  should  have  the  front  ventilators  opened 
on  the  east  side  in  the  morning  and  on  the  west 
side  in  the  afternoon,  the  former  being  closed 
soon  after  1 o’clock.  In  each  and  every  case 
close  early  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  to 
about  90  degs.  for  a time.  If  scahling  of  the 
berries  takes  place  at  the  ends,  lightly  shade 
these  with  lime  water  or  whitening.  Early 
ventilation  is  the  best  remedy  for  scalding  of 
berries  in  other  parts  of  the  house.  When 
colouring  commences,  a much  freer  circulation 
of  air  must  be  kept  up,  a little  front  air  being 
put  on  evei’3'  night.  A drier  atmosphere  is 


desirable,  the  bloom  on  the  berries  being  thin 
when  the  house  is  kept  unduly  moist,  but  do 
not  wholly  cease  damping  down,  onl^'  do  this 
less  often  than  formerly  and  while  the  house  is 
freely  ventilated.  After  colouring  has  com- 
menced, that  is,  as  a rule,  the  last  opjiortunily 
for  some  time  to  come  of  profitably  and  safely 
applying  liquid-manure,  unless  it  happens  that 
the  borders  are  small  and  require  water  often. 
If  the  border  is  in  a fit  condition  to  receive  it, 
give  a good  soaking,  and  if  not  already  done 
mulch  with  strawy  manure. — W. 


BURNING  OF  VINE  FOLIAGE. 
.Speaking  in  its  proper  sense,  the  burning,  or 
rather  scalding,  of  the  foliage  of  Vines  is  the 
outcome  of  mismanagement,  although  in  some 
instances  this  statement  may  be  modified,  as  the 
structural  arrangement  of  the  vineries  is 
answerable  for  much  of  the  injuries  which 
accrue.  The  careful  cultivator,  however, 
when  such  injury  can  be  traced  to  this  cause, 
takes  good  care  that  anything  which  may  be 
done  to  prevent  it  is  attended  to.  When  many 
of  the  main  leaves  are  injured  by  burning,  the 
fruit  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  support ; hence, 
the  Grapes  do  not  colour  properly,  or,  in  gar- 
deners’ parlance,  are  “badly  finished.”  Al- 
though the  present  season  is  very  clear  and 
sunny  so  far,  yet  this  must  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a reason  that  the  foliage  should  be  disfigured 
more  so  than  in  other  seasons  when  the  days  are 
less  cloudy,  as  this  should  certainly  obviate  the 
evil  instead  of  adding  to  it.  There  is  only  one 
exception,  and  that  is  when  the  roof  is  glazed 
with  common  glass.  In  this  case,  let  the  struc- 
ture be  ventilated  ever  so  carefullj',  it  will  not 
stop  burning.  I refer  particularly  to  those 
instances  where  the  glass  is  full  more  or  less  of 
air  bubbles.  In  these  cases  the  surest  cure, 
except,  of  course,  reglazing  the  structure  with 
better  quality  glass,  is  to  colour  over  each 
bubble  with  some  white  lead  thinned  down  xvith 
a little  turpentine.  The  presence  of  air  bubbles 
is  soon  perceived.  If  they  are  situated  so  that 
the  sun’s  rays,  if  powerful  enough  at  that  time, 
strike  the  foliage  obliquely,  a “streak  of  burn- 
ing ” is  seen  for  2 feet  or  3 feet.  If  one  is 
situated  so  that  it  strikes  directly  oh  to  a 
lateral,  that  portion  will  collapse,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  a solitary  leaf  if  in  a line  with  the 
bubble. 

Other  causes  of  burning  are  caused  through 
the  ventilation  not  being  attended  to  properly. 
With  this  as  the  reason,  it  generally  occurs  after 
the  berries  are  thinned  and  during  the  exhaust- 
ing process  of  stoning.  All  this  time  there  is  a 
great  strain  upon  the  Vines,  especially  upon 
the  fruit-bearing  laterals,  as  if  any  burning  does 
occur  it  is  generally  the  fruit-bearing  laterals 
which  receive  the  injurjq  and  which  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  one  leaf,  let  alone  the  majoritj'. 
A variety  that  appears  lo  suffer  from  this  cause 
is  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  that  is,  if  the  \'en- 
tilation  is  not  carefully  attended  to  or  if  the 
glass  is  common.  In  this  variety  also  a thiq. 
moisture  settles  upon  the  foliage  at  night  time, 
and  if  this  should  not  be  dissipated  early  on 
bright  and  sunny  mornings  by  ventilation  care- 
fully applied,  or  before  the  sun  raises  the  tem- 
perature, scalding  or  burning  will  ensue.  All 
the  vineries  in  these  gardens  are  lean-to  with  a 
full  southerly  exposure,  and  I find  with  the 
Muscat  house  that  a slight  shade  applied  during 
the  hottest  months  of  the  year  is  highly  benefi- 
cial. Notathickshade,but  merelyalittle  whiten 
ing  syringed  over  the  roof.  In  all  vineries  early 
and  careful  ventilation  is  what  is  needed,  and 
this  juit  on  by  degrees.  Allowing  the  tempera- 
ture to  rise  suddenly  without  anj'  or  little  ven- 
tilation being  on,  and  then  putting  on  a great 
amount,  will  surely  result  in  burnt  foliage 
through  the  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture. 


A good  Bellflower  is  Campanula  glomer- 
ata  dahurica,  called  in  some  catalogues  U. 
speciosa.  It  is  considered  by  some  a distinct 
species,  but  is  merely  a variety  of  our  native 
C.  glomerata,  having  been  brought  from  Siberia. 
The  plant  makes  a sturdy  growth,  throwing  up 
vigorous  stems  crowned  with  a dense  cluster  of 
the  deepest  blue  flowers,  which  are  useful  when 
cut.  Even  in  small  gardens  near  large  towns 
it  thrives  well,  proving  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  that  can  be  used  for  such  a purpose. — T. 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  DEAREI. 

This  is  a desirable  species,  and  lasts  long  in 
bloom.  It  was  introduced  twelv'e  years  ago 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  consecjuently 
reouires  considerable  heat ; but  this  is  amply 
repaid  by  the  length  of  time  that  the  flowers 
remain  in  perfection.  When  this  Dendrobium 
was  first  sold  by  public  auction  it  was  said  to 
have  large  pure-white  flowers  ; but  it  produces 
many  spikes  from  a single  bulb,  and  we  have 
seen  as  many  as  thirty-five  blossoms  on  a single 
stem.  At  the  same  time,  these  flowers  are 
nearly  3 inches  across,  of  good  substance,  and 
of  the  purest  white,  except  a slight  tinge  of 
eTTieralil  green  in  tlie  thi'oa.t.  ihey  la-st  for 
three  and  four  months  in  good  condition,  so 
that  they  can  be  used  for  a very  long  period 
for  which  reason  alone  I would  strongly  recom- 
mend them  to  market  growers.  If  they  are  not 
wanted  this  montli  they  may  be  saved  until  a 
demand  arises.  They  only  rerpiire  to  be  pre- 
served  from  dcimp  to  reta-in  all  their  beauty  and 
charm,  and  white  flowers  are  always  valuable 
for  cutting.  The  plant  blooms  at  various  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  but  mostly  from  the  month  of 
July  onwards,  and  we  have  seen  it  in  full  beauty 
in  November.  It  will  do  well  either  in  pots  or 
baskets.  The  latter  are  preferable,  and  should 
be  well  drained,  using  for  soil  good  brown  peat- 
fibre,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss,  to  which  may  be  added  nodules 
of  charcoal.  It  likes  plenty  of  light  and  root 
moisture,  as  well  as  overhead  from  the  syringe, 
except  when  in  bloom.  After  flowering  the 
plant  may  be  kept  comparatively  dry  to  rest  it ; 
but  do  not  carry  this  system  too  far  to  cause 
shrivelling.  When  starting  into  growth  the 
old  soil  may  be  changed  without  doing  injury  to 
its  roots,  and  use  only  a small  quantity.  The 
plant  is  somewhat  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects, 
which  must  be  carefully  washed  oft’.  This  must 
be  well  attended  to  when  the  flowers  remain  a 
long  time  on  the  plant.  Matt.  Bramble. 


fine  soil  has  been  beaten,  and  about  an  equal 
part  of  clean  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  So ine 
pieces  of  sandstone,  also  nodules  of  charcoal  may 
bo  used  in  the  course  of  potting  if  they  can  be 
introduced  without  making  the  plant 
You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  you  may 
maintain  a temperature  between  02  degs.  and 
SOdegs.  for  Odontoglossums,  at  the  saine  time 
. good 


THE  LONG-TAILED  LADY’S  SLIPPER. 

CYPRirEPinM  CAUDATUM,  of  wliich  ail  illustra- 
tion is  "iveii,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
Orchids.  “ Not  only  in  the  size  of  its  flowers,  but 
more  especially  in  their  beauty  and  reniarkab le 
structure,  this  species  stands 
others  froili  South  America,  and 
It  does  the  extreme  type  of  the  long-petalle  1 
Lady’s  Slippers,  it  is  indispensable  to  every  col- 
lection of  warm  Orchids.  It  has  strap^shaped, 
pointed  leaves,  each  1 foot 

The  scapes  are  half  as  long  again  as  the  leaies. 


MILTONIA  ROEZLI  AND  M.  VEXIL- 
LARIA. 

These  plants  were  called  “ Odontoglossum, 
and  to  the  present  they  are  most  familiar  to 
growers  under  that  name.  They  are,  howeier, 
^Lind  at  a lower  elevation  than  most  of  the 
Odontoglossums,  and  consequently  enjoy  more 
artificial  heat  than  the  majority.  Ihey  are 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  thrips  if  kept  too  warm 
and  without  sufficient  moisture,  and  the  leaves 
get  thin  and  papery.  They  do  best  in  the 
Cattleya-house,  but  require  an  abundant  supply 
of  moisture.  The  first  time  that  Roezl  became 
acquainted  with  the  species  bearing  his  name 
he  saw  it  floating  on  a branch  of  a tree  dov\  n 
the  River  Dagua,  and  it  is  now  known  to  exist 
in  the  Province  of  Antioquia,  near  the  River 
Atrata,  mostly  in  the  shade,  but  .seldom  above 
2,000  feet  elevation.  M.  vexillaria  is  also  found 
in  the  same  province,  but  it  has  a very  much 
wider  distribution.  It  occurs  at  greater  eleva- 
tions, about  4,000  feet  and  G,000  feet  ; in  these 
localities  the  plant  is  most  frequently  found  at 
medium  altitude,  growing  in  places  where  there 
is  mucli  humidity.  During  the  dry  season  a 
shower  of  rain  falls  nearly  every  afternoon,  and 
the  temperature  rises  to  nearly  SO  degs. , so 
that  my  friend,  “ Mr.  C.,”  will  perfeetly  under- 
stand that  it  requires  abundance  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  with  air,  or  he  will  not  be  able 
to  successfully  grow  these  two  species.  It  must 
be  strictly  observed  that  the  two  plants  nere 
named  require  the  heat  of  the  Cattleya-house,  but 
they  should  have  a cool,  damp  bottom  to^  stand 
upon,  and  must  always  be  well  shaded.  I'jven  in 
the  winter  season  they  enjoy  shade  and  moisture, 
and  from  want  of  this  I have  seen  the  plants 
terribly  afflicted  with  thrips.  These  specimens 
had  to  be  denuded  of  all  their  leaves,  and  then 
washed  well  with  a mixture  of  Tobacco-water 
and  soap,  which,  of  course,  made  ihe  plants 
break  weakly. 

M.  VEXILLARIA  is  another  species  ecjually  siib- 
ject  to  the  attacks  of  these  black  pests,  and  its 
large  sheathing  foliage  ali'ords  them  more 
opportunity  of  liidiiig.  Therefore,  a close  watch 
must  always  be  kept.  The  pots  must  be  excep- 
tionally well  drained,  and  the  soil  should  consist 
of  good  brown  peat-fibre,  from  which  all  the 


A Long-tailed  Udy’s  Slipper  (Cypripedium  caudatuin). 

and  carry  generally  three  flowers.  The  upper 
sepal  is  0 indies  long,  arching  forward  over  the 
lip  ; in  colour  it  is  yellow,  with  green  veins ; 
the  lower  one  differs  in  being  broader.  The 
petals  on  the  first  opening  of  the  flowers  are 
about  4 inches  long,  but  growing  at  the  rate 
sometimes  of  2 inches  a day,  they  ultimately 
attain  a length  of  from  1^  feet  to  3 feet,  ihej 
are  chiefly  of  a brownish-crimson  colour,  but 
change  to  yellow  near  the  base.  The  lip  on  the 
outside  is  brownish-green,  the  inside  ivory-white 
spotted  with  purple  ; it  measures  about  2 inches 
in  depth.  In  the  variety  Wallisi  the  flowers 
are  smaller  and  paler  in  every  part  ; tliey  are, 
however,  very  handsome,  the  sepals  being  ivory- 
white  veined  with  yellowish-green,  and  the  lip 
mottled  with  rose.  Another  distinct  variety  is 
Warscewiezi,  which  has  sturdier  foliage,  and 
in  which  the  sepals  are  yellow  with  orange- 
coloured  veins,  and  the  petals  mostlj'  of  a nise- 
purple.  So  far  as  botanical  interest  goes,  what 


is  now  known  as  0.  caudatum  var.  Jjinden  ^ 
the  most  noteworthy.  Its  peculiarity  consists 
in  its  having  no  i)ouch,  this  being  re])laccd  by  a 
third  petal,  which  is  like  the  other  two,  except 
that  it  is  broa.der  towards  the  base.  This  plant 
was  originally  placed  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  a sepa- 
rate genus  and  calleil  Uropedium.  But  in  spite 
of  some  difl’erences  of  opinion,  there  is  now  little 
doubt  of  its  being  anything  else  than  an  abnor- 
mal form  of  C.  caudatum,  flowers  having  been 
produced  on  the  latter  midway  between  the  two. 
The  typical  G.  caudatum  was  introduced  by 
William  Lobb  in  1847  from  the  Huanuco  dis- 
trict in  Peru,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time 
under  cultivation  two  years  later.  The  variety 
Wallisi  is  found  farther  north,  in  Ecuador, 
whenoeitwas  introduced  nearly  twenty  jeai  sago. 
The  variety  Warscewiezi  occurs  in  Central 
America,  anil  Lindeni  in  New  Grenada.  I bus  jt 
will  be  seen  that  the  species  in  all  its  lorins  is 
spread  over  an  immense  area.  It  flowers  at  the 
present  season. 

The  cultivation  of  this  class  of  Cypripedium 
is  not  very  difficult.  The  jilants  niay  be  given 
a tropical  temperature  throughout  the  year, 
constant  moisture  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmos- 
phere being  indispensable.  It  is  indeed  almost 
impossible  to  overwater  well-rooted,  perfectly 
drained  plants  during  the  growing  season.  At 
the  same  time  most  of  them  may  be  grown  in 
a more  intermediate  temperature.  In  regard 
to  soil,  a eompost  of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
should  constitute  the  base  for  all^  the  species, 
but  for  the  stronger  growers,  as  C.  caudatum, 
a proportion  of  one-third  loam-fibre  may  be 
added  with  advantage.  Respecting  the  use  of 
loam  for  these  (and  many  other)  Orehids,  a 
larger  proportion  may  undoubtedly  be  used  for 
country  districts,  where  the  air  is  purer  and 
clearer  than  would  be  found  suitable  in  the 
vieinity  of  London.  All  the  plants  must  be 
urown  in  pots,  or  in  the  case  of  large  specimens, 
fn  broad  and  fairly  deep  pans.  Repotting 
should  be  done  in  spring,  before  growth  recom- 
menees,  care  being  then  taken  to  provide  ample 
drainage. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  GRANDE. 

In  a letter  from  “ J.  I.  B. ,”  he  says  a plant  of 
this  was  given  him  last  autumn,  but  has  not 
started  in  any  way,  although  it  has  been  potted 
and  kept  cool.  It  may  be  that  you  have  kept 
it  too  cool,  for  I do  not  consider  this  Odonto- 
'dossum  likes  cold  treatment,  as  I have  alwajs 
found  it  enjoys  a resting  season,  quite  different 
to  the  majority  of  kinds.  It  comes  trom 
Guatemala,  and  grows  in  situations  wheie  it 
has  constant  shade  and  moisture,  and  where 
the  temperature  ranges  between  GO  degs.  and 
70  degs.  It  is  just  fifty  years  ago  since  this 
Orchid  first  (lowered  in  this  country,  and  usually 
flowered  with  me  from  August  to  Christmas, 
after  which  time  I like  to  remove  it  from  the 
cool  Odontoglossum-house  to  a house  as  dry  as  a 
Cattleya-house,  for  the  moisture  of  the  cool- 
house  at  this  season  is  not  suitable  for  them,  in 
this  place  I give  them  three  mouths  rest  taking 
care  not  to  let  the  bulbs  shrivel  in  any  way.  1 
always  liked  to  see  the  plants  begin  to  move 
before  they  are  shifted,  hence  I think  “ J.  I.  B. 
has  been  quite  in  error  in  shifting  his  plant 
bsfore  it  began  to  start,  and  kept  it  too  cool 
afterwards.  It  is  a magnificent  kind,  with 
dowers  some  5 inches  or  0 inches  across,  live 
or  six  being  borne  on  a spike.  The  sepals 
are  oblong,  lanceolate-yellow,  heavily  barred 
with  bright-brown  on  the  lower  half,  the  upper 
portion  bright-yellow,  lip  large,  white  or  pa  c- 
vellow,  variously  spotted  or  barred  with  pape- 
red crest  orange-yellow.  These  last  many  weeks 
in  full  beauty.  Matt.  Bramble. 

The  White  Antirrhinum.— A beautiful 
flower  is  the  White  Antirrhinum.  The  plants 
are  bushy  and  very  free-blooming.  It  la  not 
wise  to  grow  those  dwarf  compact  kinds  which 
one  secs  in  gardens  sometimes,  a new  race, 
conspicuous  for  dwarfness  of  habit.  One  loses 
all  the  charming  freedom  and  grace  of  the 
Antirrhinums  in  these  productions.  Ihe  white 
variety  makes  a delightful  bed,  and  some  of 
the  lie.st  effects  I have  seen  have  been  got  by 
using  this  kind  in  a mass  without  associating 
with  it  crimson  or  any  other  colour.  But  here 
again  it  is  not  the  very  dwarf  plants  taat  should 
be  used. — T. 
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FERNS. 

TWO  choicp:  ferns. 

Two  Ferna  not  often  seen,  but  very  charming 
when  well  grown,  are  those  of  which  fronds  are 
represented  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
jVlyriopteris  elegans,  which  will  grow  in  a cool- 
house,  is  well-named.  The  fronds  vary  from 
(i  inches  to  2 feet  in  length,  being  three  times 
diviiled,  and  of  ovate  outline.  The  stems  and 
segments  are  clothed  with  a dense  covering  of 
pale  woolly  tomentum,  the  upper  surface  green. 


It  is  found  in  Peru,  Chili,  or  Mexico.  Circinalis 
llookeri  is  a interesting  Fern,  which  never 
appears  to  have  been  discovered  wild,  but  first 
appeared  in  a Nottinghamshire  garden,  being 
called  nivea  at  first.  It  is,  however,  quite 
distinct  from  this  kind.  The  main  stem  is  of  a 
jet-black  colour,  the  pinnules  closely  set,  and 
the  segments  sometimes  lobed.  It  forms  a 
compact  and  handsome  plant.  The  upper  side 
of  the  frond  is  deep-green,  the  undersides  being 
densely  covered  with  a snow-white  farinose 
powder.  It  must  be  grown  in  a stove,  using 
compost  composed  of  loam,  peat,  or  sand,  and 
on  account  of  its  delicate  nature  must  not  be 
overpotfed.  The  plants  are  not  long  lived,  but 
seed  freely,  and  therefore  a new  stock  is  quickly 
got.  


Plants  amongst  Perns  (“South 

Hants”). — Dahlias  are  not  plants  for  a fernery, 
as  they  want  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  and  if 
the  rookery  is  in  a dry  spot  very  little  will  thrive 
there.  At  the  present  time  Solomon’s  Seal, 
hardy  Ferns  in  young  growth,  and  Ivy  coveting 
the  ground,  are  pretty  and  suggestive  w'ith  me, 
but  to  know  what  to  suggest  for  the  present 
case  further  particulars  are  necessary.  Del- 
phiniums, Pyrethrums,  Paeonies  (herbaceous 
and  Tree  varieties),  and  summer  and  autumn 
Phloxes  are  all  things  that  will  do  well  in  shaded 
spots,  and  they  might  answ'er  here  provided 
there  is  not  too  much  of  the  rocks  and  a fair 
amount  of  good  soil.  Tiger  Lilies  for  autumn 
effect  should  also  be  planted  freely,  as  they  are 
very  cheaji  and  grow  well  in  shade. — A.  II. 


.8HADE-L0VING  PLANTS. 

OxE  usually  regards  trees  as  detrimental  to 
summer  flow'ers,  and  so  indeed  to  a certain 
extent  they  must  be,  j'et  a great  part  of  the 
{)leasure  of  a garden  and  lawn  in  the  hot  months 
depends  upon  having  suflicient  shade.  There 
are  many  things  which  refuse  to  grow  under 
the  constant  shade  of  evergreen  shrubs  which 
will  not  mind  the  shade  of  deciduous  trees 
coming  over  them  only  in  the  sunny  portion  of 
the  year.  Nev^ertheless,  I have  gathered  this 
year  the  finest  possible  Lily  of  the  Valley  grow- 
ing under  mingled  Box  and  Yew,  the  ground 
powdery  dry,  the  aspect  north-east.  Narcissus 
ornatus  was  growing  not  far  off  under  much  the 
same  conditions  ; it  was  rather  poor  and  weak, 
but  every  root  was  flowering.  In  growing  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  which  I do  in  large  quantities,  I 
choose  a semi-shady  locality,  where,  as  a rule, 
it  will  do  best,  and  N.  ornatus  likes  a good  deal 
of  sunshine,  but  it  will  flower  almost  anywhere. 
N.  poeticus  has  been  good  this  year  in  the  open, 
but  among  Laurels  there  is  scarcely  a flower. 
Just  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  leaves 
only  begin  to  cast  their  deep  shade  upon  the 
ground  beneath  them,  I notice  several  plants 
which  evidently  rejoice  in  the  shade.  First 
among  these  plants  comes  the  common  Martagon 
Lily,  which  with  me  is  a perfect  W’eed,  coming 
up  in  all  sorts  of  places  where  its  seeds  happen 
to  fall.  It  takes  a year  or  two  to  mature,  but 
when  it  has  attained  its  full  size  under  the 
shade  of  leafy  trees  it  is  a fine  handsome  plant 
even  before  the  flowers  open.  The  purple 
stems  stand  up  boldly,  ringed  round  with 
beautiful  whorls  of  deep-green  leaves,  which 
are  massive  and  strong  with  the  crown  of  buds 
on  the  top.  A month  later  and  this  crown  will 
make  a fine  head  of  turn-cap  Lilies.  The 
colour  is  peculiar,  and  not  perhaps  so  pretty  as 
that  of  other  Lilies,  but  tlie  stateliness  of  the 
whole  plant  makes  it  a charming  variety  among 
other  shade-loving  things.  I have  a white 
Martagon,  about  the  hardiness  of  which  I was 
not  quite  certain  when  I got  it,  so  I placed  it  in 
a warm  sunny  corner.  It  is  flowering  well  this 
year,  but  the  leaves  have  been  a bright-yellow 
throughout.  What  I believe  to  be  the  black 
Martagon — dalmaticum — is  growing  beside  the 
white  variety.  It  looks  as  if  it  liked  the  sun- 
shine ; at  any  rate  it  is  growing  well  and 
strong.  I thought  it  a very  beautiful  flower 
when  I saw  it  for  the  first  time  in  F'ifeshire  in 
1892.  Another  most  beautiful  plant  at  the 
present  time  is 

Solomon’s  Seal.  I do  not  know  anything 
more  graceful  in  its  growth  than  this.  Its 
great  tall  stems  arch  so  majestically,  just  bend- 
ing sufficiently  to  show  off  to  perfection  the 
row  of  little  bell-like  flowers.  Colour  would 
spoil  this  fine  plant,  and  would  be  inappropriate 
in  a flower  which  we  appreciate  simplj’  for  the 
great  beauty  of  its  form.  It  likes  damp  shade 
and  looks  superb  among  other  moisture-loving 
things  when  it  grows  among  the  granite  boulders 
which  form  the  rooky  way  for  some  rushing 
brook  on  the  wild  moors  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Solomon’s  Seal  seems  to  be  more  and  more  used 
for  forcing,  and  it  adapts  itself  remarkably  well 
to  such  treatment.  But  the  roots  must  be  strong 
and  the  plants  must  have  plenty  of  manure 
water,  or  the  stems  are  apt  to  become  stunted 
in  their  growth  in  a pot.  It  is  growing  well 
with  me  among  Laurels  as  well  as  in  other  shady 
places.  This  is  a fine  plant  to  gather  when 
large  and  tall  flowers  are  wanted  to  fill  vases  in 
the  sitting-room.  I am  exceedingly  fond  of  the 

Periwinkles,  which  are  amongst  our  earliest 
flowers,  and  will  endure,  if  they  do  not  love, 
the  shade.  This  is  also  more  or  less  a wild 
flower.  There  is  one  place  in  this  parish  in 
which  it  runs  wild  through  the  tangled  weeds 
of  the  hedge,  but  always  flowers  abundantly  in 
February  and  March.  It  is  on  the  roadside, 
but  protected  by  a very  deep  ditch.  Both  Vinca 
major  and  V.  minor  are  worthy  of  being  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens  and  being  allowed  to 
ramble  about  in  some  semi-wild  corner  under 
deciduous  trees.  The  white  variety  is  specially 
pretty,  and  the  variegated  leaves  of  this  species 
add,  perhaps,  to  its  beauty,  though  this  is  some- 
what doubtful.  As  a rule,  variegation  does  not 
add  to  the  beauty  of  foliage.  Then,  in  the 
deepest  shade  you  can  have  the 

Herhaceous  “Geraniums”  to  perfection. 
Of  course,  these  “Geraniums”  are  totally 


different  from  those  which  beautify  our  green- 
houses summer  and  winter.  They  are  in  flower 
now,  and  are  very  ditferent  in  their  varieties 
and  colour. 

Sweet  Woodruff'  (Asperula  odorata)  is  a 
singularly  pretty  little  plant  in  flower  just  now, 
with  little  white  flowers  borne  on  the  tips  of 
sturdy  green  shoots.  It  is  useful  for  covering 
rough  places  under  trees.  I have  only  men- 
tioned above  those  plants  which  are  at  the 
present  time  worthy  of  attention  and  growing 
in  the  shade  of  my  garden.  The  list  might 
easily  be  prolonged  as  other  months  and  other 
seasons  bring  forth  their  own  objects  of  inte- 
rest. The  Japanese  Primrose  (Primula  japonica), 
which  is  really  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  that 
interesting  tribe  of  plants,  loves  moisture,  and 
therefore,  though  the  colouring  may  not  be  so 
rich  in  shade,  it  will  flower  there  almost  better 
than  in  the  open.  A.  G. 


Sunshine  and  shade.  — An  important 
point  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers  who 
care  about  hardy  flowers  is  the  singular  difi'er- 
ence  that  occurs  in  the  blooming  of  a hardy 
plant,  according  to  the  aspect  in  which  it  is  put. 
We  have  lately  had  a line  of  the  beautiful 
Chionodoxa  Alleni  from  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
north  side  of  a little  wall.  They  have  been 
beautiful  for  weeks  past,  and  do  not  seem  to 
show  the  slightest  change  or  sign  of  fading, 
owing  to  being  saved  from  the  sun.  We  have 
also  Aubrietia  and  Arabis  planted  in  the  shade 
of  a house,  and  on  the  east  side  of  it,  and  the 
difi'erence  is  very  marked  in  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing between  the  plants  that  see  the  sun  and 
those  that  are  in  the  shadow  of  the  house.  Such 
facts  may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  many  ways, 
especially  as  regards  the  nobler  flowers  that  we 
make  broad  and  artistic  use  of.  If  it  is  impor- 
tant for  hardy  flowers  generally,  it  is  doubly  so 
for  those  of  the  spring,  when  we  are  much  more 
liable  to  sudden  storms  of  rain,  snow,  and  sleet, 
that  may  destroy  an  early  bloom.  If  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  same  plant  on  the  north  side 
of  a hill  or  wall,  we  have  still  a chance  of  a 
second  bloom.  We  have  known  a dift'erence  of 
even  three  weeks  in  one  place  in  the  blooming 
of  a plant.  The  country  gardens  of  England 
are  generally  fortunate  in  wall  surfaces  and 
shady  groves,  so  that  frequent  opportunities  of 
securing  this  variety  in  the  blooming  of  our 


Circinalis  Hookeri. 


favourites  occur,  and  by  following  out  such 
trials  we  may  find  a ditteience  even  in  vigour 
in  different  situations.  In  light  soils  we  may 
find  that  certain  things  do  better  in  the  shade, 
but  the  greatest  advantage  is  in  prolonging  the 
bloom. — Field. 

394.  — Manure  for  Lapagerlas.  — Ichthemic 
Guano  will  he  a safe  stimulant  for  these  plants.  Give  it 
in  a liquid  form  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  (o  the  yallon 
twice  a week.  It  might  be  varied  occasionally  with  weak 
soot-water.— E.  U 
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HOUSE  ft  WINDOW  QARDENINa. 

A BOLD  ARRANOEMENT  OE  CUT 
FI.OWERS. 

The  acconipanj'iiig  illustration  shows  a flifl'ercnt 
stjTe  of  arrangement  to  those  that  have  recently 
been  given  in  Gardenino.  In  tlio  engraving 
Fuchsias,  Passion  - flowers,  Coleuses,  and 
Maiden  hair  Ferns  are  used  with  good  effect, 
because  each  is  set  out  in  a bold  and  informal 
way.  The  Fuchsia  is  a delightful  flower  for 
cutting,  when  its  graceful  trusses  of  bloom  are 
well  arranged  and  not  hidden  with  other  tilings. 
The  flowering-shoots  bend  over  gracefully,  and 
the  dark-leaved  Coleus  is  in  bold  contrast,  whilst 
the  Passion-flower  at  the  base  is  shown  to 
advantage.  The  aim  in  all  forms  of  decoration 
such  as  this  should  be  to  create  an  informal  and 
graceful  effect,  which  is  not 
done  by  cramming  the  flowers 
together  in  a way  to  deprive 
them  of  light  and  shade,  and 
hide  their  individual  lieauty. 


HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  A 
ROOM.— III. 

Besides  the  spring  bulbs,  the 
Ferns,  and  Foxgloves,  &c. , 
hitherto  mentioned,  there  is 
a wide  range  of  hardy  bulbs 
for  summer  flowering  in  the 
Lily  tribe,  and  the  Gladioli, 

&c.  Even  Lilies  of  the  Val- 
ley, though  not  properly  Lilies 
(Liliums),  may  be  had  in  jiots 
for  the  room  by  procuring  the 
crowns  in  late  autumn  and 
potting  them  as  for  forcing, 
when  they  can  be  left  in  the 
ash-bcd  (or  in  a box  of  ashe.s, 
the  crowns  covered  with  damp 
AIoss),  until  they  naturally 
start  in  spring,  which  they 
will  do  quickest  if  put  into  a 
sunny,  sheltered  corner,  and 
kept  damp.  In  v'ery  severe 
weather  they,  as  well  as  the 
Lilies  proper,  should  be 
covered  with  boards  or  boxes, 
with  a piece  of  felt  thrown 
over  them,  for  although  quite 
hardy  in  the  open  ground  they 
feel  severe  frost  more  when 
potted,  even  though  the  pots 
be  sunk  to  the  rim  in  ashes. 

Very  hard  rain  should  also 
be  excluded  from  Lilium 
bulbs  by  a plank  placed  over 
them,  and  slightly  sloped. 

In  the  spring  this  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  ashes  which 
should  cover  Liliums  in  pots 
can  be  cleared  out,  and  good 
rich  soil  substituted  as  a 
mulch,  when  the  stout,  sturdy 
stems  of  the  Liliums  should 
soon  appear.  Madonna  Lilies, 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
all,  can  be  grown  in  pots,  but 
require  rather  different  treat- 
ment, as  they  always  have 
some  foliage  on  them.  They 
are  best  carefully  potted  up  in 
July,  just  after  blooming, 
avoiding  any  injury  to  their 
lower  roots,  and  keeping  them 
shaded  and  moist  until  well 
established,  when  they  may  be  placed  in 
the  ash-bed  and  left  there  until  the  flowers 
are  opening.  Give  them  a rich  mulch  round 
their  stems  in  winter,  and  not  cov'ering 
them  with  boards  or  carpets,  but  their  pots 
should  be  thoroughly  buried  in  ashes,  and 
water  will  be  needed  for  them  when  thej'  start 
into  rapid  growth  in  spring.  Lilium  auratum 
(the  splendid  golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan),  the 
beautiful  lancifolium  group  (including  L.  lanci- 
foliurn  speciosum  Kraetzeri,  silvery-white, 
L.  1.  s.  roseum,  rubrum,  and  others,  spotted  pink 
and  crimson),  should  all  be  represented,  with  L. 
tigrinum  splendens  (the  Tiger  Lily),  Lilium 
Harrisi,  and  many  others,  more  or  less  desirable, 
which  can  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  our 
nurserymen.  Lilium  Harrisi  (the  Bermuda  Lily), 
should  be  taken  into  a sunny  window  as  soon  as  it 
appears  above  ground,  if  grown  early  in  the  year. 


a small  heap  of  this  compost  in  the  pot, 
the  l)u!b  should  rc.st  on  this  low  down  in  tin; 
pot,  more  conqiost  licing  jiackcd  round  it  until 
the  latter  is  half  full.  The  soil  for  potting  bulbs 
should  be  well  moistened  (but  not  very  wet),  be- 
fore if.  is  used,  for  no  water  should  be  given 
for  weeks  after,  the  pot  being  sunk  in  ashes, 
and  filled  to  the  top  with  the  same,  until  sju-ing. 
Then  they  should  be  carefully  removed,  and  an 
inch  or  so  of  rich  manurial  compost  placed 
round  the  starting  bulb,  adding  another  inch  of 
good  soil  as  .soon  as  the  whole  of  the  surface- 
roots  (which  will  thus  be  induceil  to  start), 
are  visible.  A Bermuda  Lily,  treated  in  this  way 
by  the  writer,  grew  this  sjiring  to  the  height  of 
4 feet,  with  fine  dark  foliage  throughout  the 
length  of  the  stem,  and  ninepure-white  trumpets 
surmounting  it,  all  perfect,  and  very  fragrant. 
It  is,  necessary,  however,  to  keep  a sharp  look 
out  for  black  or  green-fly,  both 
of  which  infest  the  tops  of 
Lilies,  and  will  spoil  the  shape 
and  purity  of  the  flowers  if 
not  quickly  dislodged.  Dip- 
ping the  tops  in  Quassia-water 
and  soft-soap  answers  very 
well  when  the  plants  are  not 
too  tall  ; t hen  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  constant,  careful  in- 
spection, and  the  use  of  a 
sponge  for  the  leaves,  and  a 
painter’s  - brush  with  soapy 
water  amongst  the  buds. 
Lilies,  however,  which  grow 
mostly  out-of-doors  are  not  so 
much  troubled  as  those  under 
glass  with  these  enemies.  The 
extreme  beauty  of  a well- 
grown  Lily  is,  however,  worth 
a little  care  and  attention. 
Few  plants  can  compare  with 
these  in  outline  and  colour- 
ing, while  many  Lilies  are 
deliciously  scented  also,  thus 
forming  a perfect  decoration 
for  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  flowers  will  last  longer 
than  if  exposed  to  the  strong 
sunshine.  I.  L.  R. 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan 
variegatus  ( “ Amateur  ”). 
— This  is  a good  window  and 
greenhouse  plant,  thriving  in 
a sandy  soil,  but  crock  the 
pots  fairly  well.  I always  in- 
sist njion  this  in  regard  to 
amateurs,  especially  as  it  is  so 
overlooked.  The  Ofihiopogon 
genus  is  quite  small,  embrac- 
ing about  four  species,  of 
which  the  chief  is  0.  Jaburan, 
and  the  variety  here  men- 
tioned. The  latter  was  intro- 
duced from  Japan  in  1863,  and 
bears  a loose  raceme  of  a few 
white  flowers,  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  pretty  deep-blue- 
coloured  berries.  It  is  the 
foliage  that  forms  the  chief 
charm  of  the  plant,  this  being 
creamy- white,  relieved  with 
greenish-coloured  stripes. — 
C.  T.  

Liquid  - manure  for 
fruit-trees.  — Now  is  the 
time  to  apply  liquid-manure  to 
fruit-trees,  especially  to  Ap- 
ples on  the  Paradise  and  Pears 
on  the  Quince,  which  require  much  moisture 
owing  to  the  limited  extension  and  meagre  depth 
of  the  root-run  of  these  dwarfing  stocks.  A 
fruit-tree  in  bloom,  which  is  in  vigorous  condi- 
tion and  able  to  imbibe  by  its  roots  all  the 
nourishment  requisite  at  that  critical  period, 
will  not  only  throw  off  or  overcome  the  various 
forms  of  blight,  but  will  withstand  frost  better, 
owing  to  the  greater  luxuriance  and  protective 
influence  of  its  foliage,  than  the  tree  which, 
through  drought,  exhaustion,  or  poverty  of  soil, 
has  enough  to  do  just  to  keep  alive.  From  the 
former  you  may  expect  a good  crop  of  fruit, 
from  the  latter  none.  I have  plenty  of  trees 
promising  again  for  a good  crop  on  which  I should 
scarcely  have  expected  to  see  even  a blossom, 
so  heavy  was  the  crop  of  fruit  they  carried  last 
season,  if  they  had  not  been  assisted  with  liberal 
dressings  of  artificial  and  liquid -manure. — B. 


’ as  it  will  bear  a little  for(dng,  and  can  be 
brought  on  well  indoors.  ff’hc  rest  arc  all 
i better  out-of-doors  until  the  buds  appear,  for 
they  arc  ajit  to  become  weak  and  miserable  if 
grown  in  any  art  ilicial  warndh.  Lilium  aural  um, 
however,  may  be  taken  in  earlier  than  the  rest, 
if  given  jilenty  of  air  and  an  abundance  of  water. 

Lily  bulbs  require  rather  different  potting 
arrangements  from  other  bulbous  roots,  and  as 
their  well  doing  depends  largely  upon  this,  it 
may  be  well  here  to  exjilain  their  needs.  On 
examining  the  Lily  (not  the  dormant  bulb)  it 
will  be  found  to  have  two  distinct  sets  of  roots, 
the  lower  permanent,  fleshy  roots  (which  should 
never  be  detached  from  the  bulb),  and  many 
whorls  of  fibrous  surface-roots  thrown  out  one 
above  the  other  on  the  stem  as  it  grows.  These 
die  away  with  the  flowering  stem  after  theblos- 
i soms  are  over,  and  are  detached  with  it  at  the 


Ona  Readers’  Illustrations  : Arrangement  of  Fuchsias,  Coleus,  and  Haklen-hair  Fern. 
Engraved  for  Gardenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  lira.  Marlin, 
Bournebrook  Hall,  Birmingham. 

end  of  the  season.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  potting  Liliums,  for  if  the  bulb  be 
placed  (as  other  bulbs)  near  the  surface, 
there  is  then  no  room  for  the  whorls  of 
surface  - roots  to  form,  on  which  the 
strength  of  the  plant  largely  depends. 

Taking,  therefore,  a pot,  of  which  the  diameter 
(outside  at  the  broadest  point)  is  the  same  as 
the  circumference  of  the  Lilium  bulb  to  grow  in 
it  (i.e.,  a bulb  9 inches  round,  in  a O-inch  pot), 
good  drainage,  consisting  of  several  pieces  of 
crocks,  carefully  arranged  to  allow  water  to 
escape,  must  be  laid  at  the  bottom,  covering 
this  with  a little  Moss,  sprinkled  with  soot.  The 
compost  necessary  is  a mixture  of  turfy-mould 
(turves  cut  from  a pasture  or  the  roadside,  and 
stacked  under  cover  until  the  Grass-roots  are 
dead)  and  leaf-mould,  with  enough  sand  to  make 
it  light,  and  a little  sprinkling  of  soot.  Placing 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


THK  MOCK  OPvAN(JES  (I’HILADELPHUS). 

Tkk  ^lock  Oranges  form  a valuaWe  genus  of 
shrubs  commonly  represented  by  the  familiar 
Mock  Orange,  or  Syriiiga  ( Philadelphus  coron- 
arius)  (see  illustration),  found  in  almost  every 
shrubbery.  There  are  a great  many  kinds,  but 
such  a strong  similarity  exists  amongst  them 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a limited  selection 
of  the  very  best.  To  many  the  common  sort  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  powerful  odour 
of  its  blossoms,  but  it  is  such  a vigorous  grower 
and  profuse  llowercr  that  one  cannot  well  do 
without  it.  It  is  well  not  to  plant  it  too  near 
the  house  or  a walk.  Very  much  finer  in  every 
respect  are  the  Nortli  American  species  which 
are  best  represented  by  1’.  granditlorus,  P.  in- 
odorus,  R.  speciosus,  and  P.  Gordonianus. 
These  are  all  of  large  growth,  rising  from  0 feet 
to  10  feet  in  height,  forming  a rounded  mass 
almost  as  broad  as  high.  They  have  all  large 
white  flowers  in  clusters,  with  little  or  no  scent, 
produced  from  midsummer  till  the  end  of  July. 
The  largest  flowered  kind  is  P.  grand illoriis  ; the 
blossoms  are  2 inches  across  and  of  snowy 
whiteness.  Scarcely  less  beautiful  is  the  variety 
of  it  called  laxus,  on  account  of  its  habit  of 
growth  and  flower  clusters  being  less  dense. 
There  is  not  a finer  white  flowering  shrub  in 
our  gardens  than  this  beautiful  Mock  Orange, 
and  if  there  is  only  room  in  a garden  for  one 
kind,  this  is  certainly  the  one  to  plant. 
The  others,  though  they  resemble  one  another, 
in  growth  and  flowers,  are  desirable  because  they 
flower  in  succession,  and  so  extend  the  bloom- 
ing period.  P.  inodorus,  Gordonianus,  and 
hirsutus  (see  illustration)  are  all  line  species, 
and  if  space  will  admit,  to  these  may  be  added 
the  slender-growing  P.  Satzumi  from  Japan,  P. 
Lewis!  from  North  America,  and  P.  verrucosus, 
also  American.  Most  of  those  are  procurable  in 
nurseries,  but  are  not  invariably  known  under 
the  names  cited  ; indeed,  so  confused  are  the 
names  of  the  Mock  Oranges  in  nurseries,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  P.  coronarius  and 
granditlorus,  one  can  never  be  sure  of  getting 
the  species  true  to  name.  There  are  numerous 
named  varieties  of  P.  coronarius,  including  one 
with  semi-double  flowers  called  primul®tlorus, 
hut  it  is  not  desirable,  as  the  doubling  of  the 
flowers  is  not  complete.  A really  ornamental 
variety  is  the  golden-leaved  form  (folds  aureis), 
whose  foliage  is  of  a bright  golden-yellow  tint 


Hairy-leaved  Mock  Orange  (Philadeljilius  hirsutus). 


and  particularly  bright  in  early  summer.  It  is 
a most  effective  shrub  to  plant  in  company  with 
contrasting  foliage  like  that  of  the  Purple 
Hazel  or  Purple  Cherry  Plum.  It  should  be 
planted  if  possible  in  partial  shade,  otherwise 
its  foliage  is  damaged  by  the  hot  sun  during 
summer.  An  extremely  prefty  little  shrub  is 
P.  microphyllus,  which  is  the  pigmy  of  the 
genus.  It  has  smaller  foliage  than  the  Myrtle, 
has  slender  branches,  which  in  summer  are 
whitened  with  a profusion  of  small  flowers.  It 
has  been  recently  introduced  from  New  Mexico, 
and  thougli  liardy  enough  for  the  south,  is  per- 
haps too  tender  for  northern  or  cold  districts. 


The  variegated -leaved  form  of  P.  coronarius  is 
also  an  attractive  shrub,  the  variegation  being 
creamy-white  and  deep-green.  G. 


MYRTLES. 

Our  common  Myrtle  was  introduced  from  the 
south  of  Europe  as  long  ago  as  1597.  It  is  still 
a great  favourite  with  all,  and  its  easj'  culture 
renders  it  one  of  the  best  plants  for  a conserva- 
tory,  greenhouse,  hall,  or  window.  It  is  remark- 
ably evergreen  and  long  lived,  and  requires 
no  special  treatment  except  to  keep  the  foliage 
clean  by  an  occasional  syringing.  Grown  in  small 
pots,  it  is  amongst  the  best  of  table  plants  for 
winter  use.  Turn  the  plants  outdoors  during 
summer,  and  one  can  easily  spare  them  at 
this  time,  seeing  wo  have  such  a wealth  of  other 
subjects  to  take  their  j)lace.  Exposure  of  this 
kind  not  only  keeps  the  plants  more  healthy 
and  compact,  but  it  has  a great  influence  upon 
their  blooming.  A good  supply  of  water  at 
all  times,  and  constant  moisture  while  in 
growth  and  flower  are  essential  points  ; but  we 
must  have  free  drainage.  I like  a compost  of 
two-thirds  turfy  loam,  and  the  remainder  made 
up  with  leaf-soil  and  peat.  A little  coarse 
sand  will  prevent  clogging.  Now  is  a good  time 
to  repot,  doing  this  firmly  and  seeing  that  the 
old  ball  of  soil  was  thoroughly  soaked  before 
the  operation.  Any  plants  which  have  tho- 
roughly permeated  the  soil  with  roots  will 
benefit  from  liquid-manure  when  in  active 
growth.  A slight  relief  from  midday  sun  in 
the  summer,  with  evening  and  morning  syring- 
ings  have  a great  influence  upon  clean  and 
healtliy  grov/th.  They  may  be  rooted  from 
half-ripened  shoots  about  August  or  September, 
keeping  them  close  and  moist  in  an  inter- 
me<liate  temperature.  P.  U. 


THE  FORSYTHIAS. 

These  are  charming  shrubs  for  the  garden, 
especially  when  planted  in  groups  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  lav.m.  The  finest  kind  is  F.  sus- 
pensa,  with  long,  elegant  shoots,  half-climbing, 
half-trailing.  In  early  spring — usually  in  April 
— this  shrub  is  hung  profusely  with  strings  of 
golden  bell-like  flowers,  adorning  every  twig, 
and  lasting  in  perfection  for  a fortnight  or 
longer.  It  is  thoroughly  hardy,  grows  quickly, 
and  is  indifferent  to  soil  if  not  excessively  stift’ 
or  light.  If  planted  in  an  open  spot  and 
sheltered  from  strong  winds,  it  makes  a 
delightful  spreading  bush,  and  sends  out  its  long 
graceful  shoots  on  all  sides.  It  also  makes  an 
excellent  wall  covering,  as  its  shoots,  when  they 
reach  a few  feet  high,  fall  over  in  a most  elegant 
way.  It  is  also  suitable  for  planting  in  rock- 
gardens,  so  as  to  trail  over  bold  rocks.  It  is  an 
indispensable  shrub  in  every  garden,  large  or 
small,  and  if  space  permits  it  should  be  planted 
in  lawn  groups  of  five  or  six  plants  together. 
The  names  of  F.  Fortunei,  Sieboldi  apply  to 
forms  of  F.  suspensa  (see  cut  on  p.  1(55),  not 
differing  materially  from  the  original.  F. 
viridissima,  though  less  graceful  in  growth  than 
F.  suspensa,  is,  nevertheless,  a desirable  shrub. 
It  is  of  erect  growth,  with  stout,  stiff  shoots, 
which  in  early  spring  are  covered  with  yellow’ 
blossoms,  bell-shaped,  and  about  as  large  as 
those  of  F.  suspensa.  It  generally  grows  from 
3 feet  to  5 feet  high,  though  in  crow'ded  shrub- 
beries it  sometimes  shoots  up  as  high  as  8 feet 
or  10  feet.  The  name  viridissima  has  reference 
to  the  green  bark  of  the  shoots.  It  is  a native 
of  Japan,  and  perfectly  hardy,  while  suspensa  is 
a Chinese  plant.  T. 


302.  — Magnolia  not  flowering.  — Presumins; 
tlie  Magnolia  is  of  tlie  grandiBora  type,  it  ought 
to  Bower  freely  in  such  a position,  but  being  two 
kinds,  one  an  inferior  sort  which  rarely  ever  blooms  ; pos- 
sibly “ F.  C.”  has  this.  Plenty  of  instances  are  known  of 
trees  of  this  inferior  kind  being  older  than  the  one  in 
question,  and,  of  course,  flowerless.  Nothing  can  be  done 
to  induce  it  to  bloom.— S.  P. 

The  Spanish  Furze  (Genista  hispanica). 
— The  flowers  of  this  are  of  a golden  hue,  and  it 
is  a very  desirable  shrub,  in  some  places  being  a 
fairly  common  one.  On  the  sunny  ledge  of  a 
rockwork  or  crowning  a sloping  bank  it  is 
quite  at  home,  and  so  situated  it  forms  a dense, 
yet  spreading  mass,  wliich  is  at  the  present 
time  simply  laden  with  its  golden  blossoms. 
Besides  this,  it  is  bright  and  cheerful  at  all 


seasons  and  quite  hardy.  The  Spanish  Broom, 
like  several  of  its  immediate  allies,  will  succeed 
in  dry  sandy  soils  better  than  many  otlier 
shrubs.  It  is  also  a fairly  good  town  plant,  for 
it  will  thrive  in  smoky  districts  it  planted  on  a 
sunny  bank  or  some  such  spot. — W. 

Gum  Cistus  (“R.”)~The  plants  may  be 
propagated  from  cuttings  in  early  autumn  if 
inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a 
cold  frame.  They  will  soon  strike,  and  when 
rooted  should  be  potted  off  singly,  planting  out 
in  the  following  spring.  Seed  also  ripens, 
and  they  may  be  increased  in  this  way,  or  by 


Flowering-shoot  of  Moek  Oriiige  (f  hiUdelphus 
coronarius). 


layers,  such  as  the  beautiful  Cistus  laurifolius. 
One  of  the  great  enemies  to  Gum  Cistus  is 
damp,  and  therefore  the  plants  succeed  best  on 
hilly  positions  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  dry 
at  the  root  in  w inter.  Tlie  best  known  is  C. 
ladaniferus,  the  common  Gum  Cistus,  and  the 
variety  maculatus  is  a beautiful  flower,  pure- 
white,  with  a blotch  of  bright-purple  at  the 
base  of  each  segment.  It  grows  about  5 feet 
high,  and  makes  a fine  group  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  lawn,  giving  off  quite  a resinous  fragrance 
in  the  summer  months  when  the  w eather  is  at 
all  w’arm.  Another  popular  Gum  Cistus  is  C. 
laurifolius,  which  is  a very  fine  shrub.  The 
leaves  are  comparatively  broad,  and  the  flowers 
produced  in  profusion,  pure-w'hite,  and  there  is 
a form  of  it  named  maculatus,  of  great  use 
for  grouping  in  the  garden.  F. 


Destroying  stoats  (“F.  Coleman  ”).-- 
Stoats  are  crafty  little  animals.  I knew  an  old 
gamekeeper  some  years  ago  in  Norfolk  who 
used  to  imitate  the  cries  of  a stoat  with  the 
mouth,  and  if  there  was  a stoat  anywhere  near 
in  the  thicket  the  little  creature’s  head  w’ould 
soon  be  peeping  out,  and  the  deadly  aim  of  the 
keeper’s  gun  soon  settled  him.  But  under 
present  circumstances,  until  you  have  learnt  the 
stoat  language,  steel  traps  oiler  the  best  chance 
of  capture.  Make  up  a nest  in  some  retired 
corner,  shelter  it  with  faggot-wood  or  pea-sticks, 
place  a couple  of  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  surround 
them  with  steel  traps. — E.  H. 

Wire-netting  over  a greenhouse.— 

“ Nimrod  ” should  fix  galvanised  wire-netting 
on  the  roof,  supporting  it  on  light  iron  bars  made 
secure  to  the  rafters,  1 toot  above  the  glass  or 
higher  if  the  roof  ventilators  open  upwards. 
The  wire  will  not  interfere  with  the  plants 
belowq  providing  that  leaves  are  not  allowed  to 
collect  on  the  wire.  The  mesh  of  the  wire 
should  be  such  as  to  prevent  small  stones  going 
through  ; for  instance,  2-inch-mesh  wire  might 
be  too  wide.  This  is  a matter  that  “ Nimrod  ” 
must  ascertain  for  himself.  The  closer  the  mesh 
thi  more  rigid  is  the  wire,  requiring  less  stays 
for  support.  V7irc  1 inch  in  mesh  should 
suffice. — S.  P. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

SPIR.EA  .TAT'ONICxV  OUT-OF-DOORS. 

Manv  people  c.xpress  surprise  at  seeing  this 
useful  plant  growing  in  open  ground  and 
flowering  freely  in  June,  after  those  growing  in 
pots  under  glass  are  over  ; in  fact,  this  is  j ust 
where  their  value  as  cut  flowers  conies  in  most 
acceptable.  White  flowers  of  feathery  light- 
ness like  this  are  always  in  recpiest  for  cutting, 
and  the  foliage  of  Spineas,  when  well  hardened 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  is  very  useful 
for  mixing  with  flowers.  I plant  out  a quantity 
of  Spirajas  after  they  have  finished  flowering 
under  glass,  and  the  best  place  for  them  is  under 
the  partial  shade  of  overhanging  fruit-trees, 
where  the  branches  help  to  ward  oft'  the  late 
spring  frosts.  As  the  Spiroea  naturally  starts 
into  growth  early  it  is  apt,  if  fully  exposed,  to 
get  cut  off  with  frosts  ; but  a very  little  shelter 
keeps  them  safe.  If  planted  out  at  about  2 feet 
apart  each  they  will  develop  grand  masses  of 
foliage  and  flower,  ami  anyone  having  to  supply 
cut  flowers  all  the  year  can  hardly  be  over- 
stocked with  Spirreas,  as  they  may  be  had  in 
bloom  for  quite  half  the  year.  As  regards 
treatment,  the  secret  of  success  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  word — viz.,  moisture.  Oidy  give  them 
plent}^  of  moisture  at  the  root,  and  they  flourish 
like  weeds,  looking  as  green  as  Grass,  and 
covered  with  pure-white  sprays. 

J.  Groom,  Go^iwrt. 


Seeds  of  Castor-oil-plant  (“B.  E.”).— 

These  must  be  sown  any  tune  this  month  in  a 
brisk  heat,  such  as  that  afforded  by  a hot-bed. 
The  plants  when  they  are  of  sufficient  size  must 
be  potted  off  singly  into  ,5-inch  pots,  and  use  a 
rich  soil,  loam  mixed  with  thoroughly  w'ell- 
decayed  manure,  and  they  must  have  a growing 
temperature,  plenty  of  moisture  overhead  and 
at  the  root.  They  grow  very  quickly,  and 
before  planting  out  Mill  require  a shift  into 
larger-sized  pots,  say,  (i-inch  or  H-inch,  and  use 
a good  rich  compost.  Remember  that  it  is  very 
important  to  harden  up  the  plants  as  much  as 
possible  before  putting  them  out;  but  Ihej' 
must  not  be  exposed  to  frost,  otherwise  there 
wilt  be  an  end  of  them.  At  the  end  of  Maj' 
inure  them  by  putting  them  out  in  a sheltered 
corner,  having  previously  placed  them  in  a cool 
greenhouse  or  pit,  and  in  the  middle  of  .June 
they  can  be  planted  in  the  position  they  are  to 
adorn.  The  soil  must  be  well  prepared,  and 
good  holes  dug  for  each  plant,  putting  in  the 
bottom  a fair  depth  of  manure,  as  “ Castor-oils” 
are  fond  of  rich  food.  A good  sub-tropical  bed 
is  a feature  of  much  interest  and  beauty  in  the 
garden,  the  plants  presenting  a tine  leafy 
aspect  throughout  the  summer.  During  hot 
weather  copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  root 
are  necessary. — F.  R. 

Plants  for  the  banks  of  ponds 

(“  A(iuatilc  ”). — You  may  have  (piite  a delight- 
ful gardtm  in  this  way — a ganlen  of  water- 
loving  flowers — and  make  the  stream  a reflex  of 
the  meandering  streams  that  run  through 
English  meadoM’s.  I wish  those  who  have  the 
opportunitjf  would  think  more  of  the  beautiful 
water  plants  that  may  be  made  to  beautify  the 
margins  of  water.  There  is  no  lack  of  suitable 
things,  and  the  Irises  are  a host  in  themselves, 
as  the  beautiful  late  July  and  August-flowering 
I.  Kasmpferi  is  then  in  beauty.  In  a Surrey 
garden  I know  well  there  is  a pond,  the  sides  of 
which  are  embellished  with  nothing  but  this 
Iris,  and  the  flowers  vary  considerably  both  in 
colour  and  size,  being  broad,  full,  and  the  finest 
of  all  is  the  pure-M’hite  one.  Av'oid  dingy  pur- 
ples and  dull  rose,  but  get  clear,  bright,  self 
varieties.  Then  the  graceful  Siberian  Iris,  with 
its  tall,  wand-like  stems  and  narrow,  graceful 
leafage,  above  which  appears  the  delicately- 
coloured  flowers.  I.  pseudo-acorns,  the  common 
Yellow  Iris  of  the  waterside,  a lovely  thing,  and 
the  German  Irises,  may  be  named,  besides  such 
dwpfer-growing  things  as  the  Globe-flowers, 
which  make  quite  mounds  of  yellow  bloom  ; 
and  if  the  position  is  available — and  it  re(juires 
a large  amount  of  space — get  a plant  of  the 
noble-leaved  Gunnera  scabra.  Day  Lilies,  the 
beautiful  Loosestrife  ( Ly  thrum  salicaria  roseum), 
the  Tritomas,  and  a host  of  Ferns,  such  as  the 
Royal  Fern,  revel  in  the  wet  soil.  The  last- 
mentioned  will  grow  many  feet  in  height  under 


suc  h circumstances,  and  makes  a noble  ])icture 
of  vigorous  growth.  The  Flowering  Rush 
(I'utomu.s  umhcllatus)  is  suitable,  and  on  the 
Grass  Care.x  pondula,  which  looks  well  in  such 
a pociition  ; and  do  not  forget  for  the  exti'eme 
margin  the  many  forms  of  Galtha,  or  Marsh 
Marigolds,  which  are  very  gay.  For  the  surface 
of  the  water  establish  the  Water  Lilies,  some  of 
M.  Latour-Marliac’s  kinds  in  particular. — C.  T. 

Beds  of  Begonias  (“C.  Dalston”).— It 
would  be  better  to  get  tubers  true  to  name,  and 
start  them  the  last  week  in  March  or  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  Small-sized  pots  will  sutlioe  for 
them,  and  a light  loamy  soil,  placing  them  in  a 
warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse  or  frame.  When 
starting  syringe  once  or  twice  a day,  and  take 
care  that  the  young  shoots  do  not  get  scorched 
by  the  bright  burst  of  sunshine  that  occurs 
when  they  are  in  full  growth.  The  fleshy 
leaves  soon  get  burnt.  A good  loam  and  peaty 
soil  is  best  for  them  in  the  open,  and  if  the 
weather  is  not  too  hot,  like  last  year,  they  will 
prove  the  gayest  things  in  the  garden.  The 
colours  recjuired  may  be  got  from  the  best 
nurserymen,  and  also  seed  which  come.s  fairly 
true  to  the  colours  stated.  This  must  be  sowm 
at  once  on  a hot-bed  or  warm  frame,  sowing  it 
in  a shallow  pan,  which  must  be  filled  with  a 
soil  composed  of  loam,  plenty  of  leaf-mould,  and 
sharp  silver  sand.  Press  the  top  cpiite  firm, 
dipping  the  pan  in  water,  as  to  water  after 
sowing  means  washing  the  seeds  away,  as  they 
are  very  small.  Put  the  pan  in  a temperature 
ofCodegs. , with  bottom-heat.  If  such  treat- 
ment cannot  be  given  you  must  sow  in  the 


Flovveriiiff-shoot  of  Forsythia  suspensa.  (See  pa;fe  104.) 


summer  or  buy  tubers.  The  seedlings  M'ill 
appear  irregularly,  and  must  be  pricked  oft"  into 
other  pans  or  boxes,  and  then  again  trans- 
planted. Harden  them  o.V  to  the  middle  of 
Majq  and  earl}’  in  .Tune  plant  out.  They  will 
bloom,  but  not  so  freely  as  the  following  season. 
I advise  you,  however,  to  buy  tubers  and  start 
the  colours  required — C.  'T. 

Preparing  soils  for  borders  and 
rockeries. — To  do  this  successfully  some- 
thing depends  on  environment  and  a deal  more 
on  the  fact  of  what  you  intend  to  grow,  but  in 
any  case  fine  weather  or  the  summer-time  is  the 
best  for  such  preparatory  work  as  preparing 
soils.  There  should  be  no  hurry,  and  all 
should  be  done  thoroughly,  especially  when 
done  in  view  of  growing  choice  species 
having  special  re(piirements.  There  are  two 
distinct  classes  of  cultivators  of  hardy  floM’ers. 
One  class  is  composed  of  those  who  will  grow 
no  plants  but  those  they  know  more  or  less 
intimately,  and  the  other  class  is  notable  for 
the  desire  to  grow  only  something  almost  un- 
known or  new  to  them  at  the  time  of  planting. 
With  such  a difference  in  the  personal  choice  of 
the  planter,  there  must  be  due  consideration  for 
the  varied  requirements  of  the  plants  that  may 
be  brought  together,  and  certainly  it  will  not 
resolve  itself  into  a mere  question  of  .soil  alone, 
but  largely  as  well  of  formation.  There  must  be 
varied  surfaces,  levels,  slopes  and  depressions  ; 
and  when  planting,  positions  will  require  select- 
ing with  as  much  care  as  the  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  soils.  Take,  for  instance,  two 
plants  of  the  same  genus.  Though  both  Poly- 
gonum sphajrostachyum  and  Polygonum  Brnno- 
nis  may  be  partial  to  damp  vegetable  soil,  t \e 


former  absolutely  needs  it,  whilst  the  latter 
may  be  grown  nearly  anywheie.  It  tlierefore 
comes  to  the  old  point  of  a personal  knowledge 
of  the  yjlants.  One  must  not  ojily  “ read  and 
learn,’  but  experiment  and  observe  in  the 
midst  of  the  conditions  that  immediately  sui  - 
round.  Often  what  will  do  with  the  most  off- 
handed treatment  in  one  garden  may  require  a 
deal  of  coaxing  in  another  garden  varying  but 
very  little  indeed,  so  far  as  one  ean  learn  from 
casual  observation,  so  that  to  the  plants  there 
would  be  doubtless  a very  important  difference 
of  conditions  someM’here.  In  my  view,  the 
creation  of  slopes  and  levels,  &c.,  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  life  and  well-being  of  a hardy 
perennial  plant  as  the  character  of  the  soil  itself, 
for  we  expect  such  plants,  when  once  set,  to 
take  care  of  themselves  for  a reasonable  time, 
and  if  due  regard  is  not  paid  to  a natural  pro- 
vision of  moisture  both  in  the  soil  and  with  re- 
gard to  aspect  as  well,  success  may  not  follow  on 
even  the  most  elaborate  preparations  otheru'isc. 
— J.  W. 

St.  Bruno’s  Lily  (Anthericum  liliastrum 
majus). — This,  the  greater  >St.  Bruno’s  Lily,  is 
a really  grand  plant,  especially  when  seen  in  a 
mass,  as  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  large, 
pure-white,  Lily-like  blossoms  are  most  effec- 
tive. True,  the  flowers  do  not  remain  in  beauty 
very  long,  but  they  are  very  beautiful.  This 
Anthericum  is  not  always  met  with  in  good  con- 
dition, and  in  light  dry  soils  it  is  not  seen  at  its 
l)est.  A good  deep  loam  of  a rather  sandy 
nature  seems  to  suit  it  well,  and,  in  planting, 
especial  care  is  necessary,  for  the  stout,  brittle 
roots  are  arranged  horizontally,  and  as  they  all 
radiate  from  one  common  centre  and  are  at 
times  nearly  1 foot  long,  it  is  evident  that  they 
will  suffer  a good  deal  if  a small  trench  is  taken 
out  for  the  reception  of  the  roots,  as  is  often 
done.  A good  way  is  to  take  the  entire  soil  out 
to  a depth  of  4 inches  to  5 inches,  stand  the 
plants  in  position,  as  then  the  horizontal  roots 
can  be  arranged  in  their  regular  manner  with- 
out injury,  and,  finally,  return  the  soil  in  its 
place.  In  days  gone  by  this  form  of  the  8t. 
Bruno’s  Lily  used  to  make  a grand  display 
every  year  in  the  Wellington  Nursery,  St. 
John’s  Wood. — H. 

Siberian  Iris  (I.  sibirica). — Whilst  some  of 
the  wonderful  and  lovely  Irises  are  a puzzle  and 
a source  of  much  anxiety  and  vexation  to  their 
would-be  cultivators,  there  are  others  not  less 
lovely,  and  which  give  no  trouble  at  all.  This 
species  is  one  of  them,  and  it  deserves  extended 
cultivation.  It  M'ants  to  be  planted  somewhere 
and  left  alone,  preferably  in  a damp  spot.  Even 
in  the  worst  of  cold,  M'et  clays  it  is  happy,  pro- 
vided, in  addition  to  moisture  at  the  root,  it  has 
open  and  sunny  surroundings.  After  it  has  been 
planted  a year  or  tu'o  it  flowers  freely,  and  con- 
tinues doing  so  each  season.  A little  group  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake  is  now  flowering  well. 
The  plants  are  so  slender  in  growth,  with  leaves 
so  narrow,  that  many  would  hardly  distinguish 
them  when  flowerless  from  the  coarse  Grasses, 
among  which  they  can  very  well  hold  their  own. 
Above  its  own  lovely  leafage  now,  however,  rise 
erect,  slender  stalks  to  about  a yard  in  height, 
producing  several  blooms  in  succession  at  the 
top.  The  standards  are  of  a clear  self  blue 
colour,  but  the  falls  show  a beautiful  veining  of 
deep  violet-blue  on  a white  ground.  This  de- 
scription applies  to  the  type,  as  there  are  seve- 
ral very  fine  varieties  of  the  Siberian  Flag, 
notably  that  named  orientalis,  rich  in  its  mark- 
ings and  broad  in  petal,  but  for  extensive 
planting,  and,  above  all,  for  naturalising,  the 
type  is  chiefly  recommended,  being  more  com- 
mon and  plentiful.  A few  such  things  as  this, 
coming  at  different  times  and  naturalised  in 
situations  where  they  can  do  well  and  take  care 
of  themselves,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
gardens. — H. 

Bulbs  after  flowering  (“W.  G.  C.”). 

— 'What  condition  are  the  bulhs  in  now  ? If 
they  are  dormant  keep  them  in  that  condition 
till  August,  and  then  plant.  If  they  have 
made  any  attempts  at  growth  plant  uom". 
You  M'ill  have  to  take  your  chance  about  them 
flowering.  If  the  bulbs  are  large  for  the 
variety  and  well  ripened,  they  will  very  likely 
keep  dormant  till  August,  and  may  then  flow’er 
irext  year.  I have  had  bulbs  of  various  kinds 
which  had  been  kept  over  the  season  flowering 
the  second  year  ; but  it  is  contrary  to  nature 
to  so  keep  them. — E.  H. 
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I’OPl'IES. 

Tiih  Poppy,  in  some  of  its  vaiious  forms,  has 
long  been  grown  in  gardens,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
no  really’  good  eolleetion  of  hardy  llowers  is  re- 
plete without  a seleetion  from  tliis  eliarining 
family.  l'’rom  the  dwarf  Alpine  Poppy  (P. 
alpinum)  to  the  majestie  Opium  Popp}'  (P.  som- 
niferum)  (see  eut),  with  its  gorgeous  eolours, 
the  range  of  form,  &c. , is  very  great.  The 
latter  Poppy  is  only  an  annual,  hut  of  sueh  a 
nature  as  to  retpiire  very  little  attention  in  the 
way  of  sowing,  &c.,  in  our  elimate,  unless  in 
very  severe  seasons.  It  displays  an  almost  end- 
less variety  in  shape,  eolour,  and  form  of  the 


Ojiiuin  Poppy  (Papaver  soimiiftrum). 


flowers,  some  of  them  more  resembling  the  in- 
dividual blooms  of  a Hollyhock  than  anything 
else.  The  type,  P.  Rhteas,  is  a native  of  our 
owm  country,  and  grows  wild  in  cornfields,  &c. 
The  variety  japonicum  and  the  variety  Hookeri 
show  what  may  be  done  by  cultivating  our  native 
plants  in  foreign  countries.  The  variety  japoni- 
eum  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  striking  plants  that  can  well  be  seen  in  any 
garden.  The  variety  Hookeri,  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  Cashmere,  on  its  first  introduction 
appeared  distinct,  though  after  cultivation  it 
showed  a decided  tendency  to  revert  tothe  type. 
Many  of  the  French  varieties  are  also  very  hand- 
some, and  are  all  allied  to  this  species.  The  form 
umbrosum  is  very  distinct,  as  also  is  Danebrog 
and  many  others  without  distinctive  names. 
The  Iceland  Poppies  (P.  nudicaule),  so  easily 
raised  from  seed,  should  be  largely  grown  in 
every  garden.  When  grown  in  a rich  soil,  the 
yellow  and  rich  orange-white  and  streaked 
llowers  give  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  displays 
that  can  well  be  conceived.  K. 


Three  good  Wallflowers.— Cheiran- 
thus  Marshalli,  C.  Dilleni,  and  C.  Allioni  form 
a trio  of  the  most  lovely  of  all  miniature  Wall- 
llowers.  Doubtless  all  have  more  or  less  the 
blood  of  alpinus  in  them  ; but  even  if  they  have, 
for  all  practical  purposes  they  are  distinct  plants 
and  decorative  in  a high  degree,  having  rich 
colours  and  enduring  properties.  Allioni  is  the 
lirst  to  open,  and  to  those  who  know  Marshalli 
and  alpinus  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
'-olour  of  Allioni  is  much  deeper  than  in  Mar- 
shall;, the  colour  of  which  is  richer  than  that 
of  alpinus.  The  next  to  open  is  Marshalli, 
about  a fortnight  later.  This  is  fairly  well 
known,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  praise  it  too 
much.  Dilleni  is  curious  as  well  as  beautiful  ; 
it  opens  of  but  an  indifferent  greenish-yellow 
colour,  then  becomes  more  distinctly  yellow, 
(luickly  in  a day  or  two  jjassing  into  shades  of 
rosy  purple  and  mahogany,  which,  blended  with 


the  yellow,  form  the  curious  feature  alluded  to. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  carrying  more  foliage 
during  flowering  than  the  other  two,  and  this 
adds  considera)>ly  to  the  decorative  (piality  of  : 
the  blossom.  Another  good  property  of  this  : 
lilant  is  that  the  llowers  last  for  several  weeks 
on  a fair-si/ed  plant.  Sometimes,  I believe, 
this  variety  is  known  b}'  the  name  of  versicolor. 
To  anyone  desiring  a gay  rockery  in  early 
summer,  these  plants  would  be  of  the  greatest 
use,  and  certainly  few  things  wouhl  lie  more 
effective. — H.  \V. 


THE  IVV. 

The  Ivy  in  its  various  phases  is  \’cry  little , 
known,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  or 
see  a first-class  collection.  The  common  Hedera 
Helix  of  the  woods  and  hedgerows  is,  of  course, 
familiar  to  all,  but  its  many  beautiful  varieties, 
that  show  marvellous  leaf  variations  and  colour- 
ings, besides  constitutional  differences,  are  as 
yet  scarce,  though  why  this  should  be  is  difficult 
to  tell  when  we  consider  the  usefulness  and  the 
great  hardiness  of  most  of  the  Ivies.  All  are 
not  of  the  same  vigorous  habit,  as  will  easily  be 
seen  by  cultivating  a collection,  but  the  rich 
self,  green-leaved  kinds  arc  usually  as  rampant 
growing  and  as  hardy  as  the  wild  type,  the 
small  leaved  variegated  k nds,  as  some  of  the 
marmorata  forms,  showing  a certain  tenderne.ss 
of  constitution.  Although  there  are  dozens  of 
varieties,  there  only  two  accepted  species,  and 
thus  the  genus  is  considerablj'  redn<;ed.  There 
is  Hedera  australiana  that  is  confined  to  the 
continent  of  Australia,  and  Hedera  Helix, 
which  is  found  wiki  in  the  British  Isles  and 
spreads  over  Europe,  reaching  into  North  Africa 
and  West  Central  Asia.  It  is  under  our  English 
Ivy  that  the  large  number  of  forms  in  cultiva- 
tion are  classed,  and  a few  of  these  are  touched 
upon  in  the  present  article,  the  accompanying 
illustration  showing  one  of  the  best  types. 
Although  there  are  only  two  species,  we  can 
classify  the  Ivies  in  several  groups  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a more  easy  identification,  as  the  range 
of  colour  and  variation  in  the  leaves  enable  us 
to  bring  those  varieties  that  have  the  same 
character  in  these  respects.  Thus  there  are 
tue  green-leaved  kinds,  those  with  golden 
leafage,  &c. 

Before  I touch  upon  the  best  kinds  it  will  be 
well  to  brietly  refer  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
climber  and  to  certain  objections  that  arc  raised 
against  it.  It  may  be  thought  that  it  requires 
no  cultivating,  but  this  is  a mistake,  although 
many  consider  the  Ivy  will  thrive  anywhere, 
even  in  a cold,  bleak  position,  where  there  is 
very  little  soil,  and  this  of  the  poorest  character. 
If  you  want  Ivies  in  the  fullest  beauty,  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  some  attention  to  position, 
soil,  and  training.  This  applies  to  all  the 
kinds,  but  especially  to  the  more  delicate  varie- 
ties, as  marmorata  minor,  which  need  rather 
special  treatment.  Ordinary  soil  will  grow 
the  Ivy  well,  and  the  strong  growers,  as  Emerald 
Gem,  Riegneriana,  algierensis,  canariensis,  or 
the  Irish  Ivy,  sagitt;efolia,  lucida  (hero 
figured),  palmata,  gracilis,  dentata,  digitata, 
pedata  atropurpurea,  and  angularis,  will  need 
no  special  position  ; but  in  the  case  of  the 
naturally  more  tender  kinds,  as  madeirensis 
variegata,  a lovely  free-growing  and  show'y 
form,  some  little  discretion  is  needed.  It  is 
better,  in  my  opinion,  to  plant  these  kinds  as 
edgings  to  a bed  of  shrubs,  or  permit  them  to 
clamber  over  a root-stump,  or  arbour,  where 
tliey  will  be  less  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
an  east  or  north  wind  than  if  they  were 
trained  on  walls  facing  these  aspects.  Moisture 
is  of  great  value  to  the  Ivy.  On  a moist 
wall  on  which  a particle  of  sun  never  shines 
I once  planted  Ra-gneriana  and  a few  of  that 
kind,  and  the  growth  made  was  marvellous. 
The  plants  were  in  the  first  place  healthy  pieces 
and  properly  trained,  so  that  every  encourage- 
ment was  given.  Many  tear  up  a few  bits  from 
the  hedgerow,  stick  them  in  anywhere  and  any- 
how, and  then  expect  them  to  live  and  cover 
the  house  with  greener}'.  If  they  grow  slowly, 
which  is  the  natural  consecjuence  of  such  treat- 
ment, then  the  Ivy  is  considered  as  being 
extremely  slow  of  growth,  and  far  less  useful 
than  the  Virginian  Creeper  and  many  other 
climbers.  It  i.s  very  difficult  to  establish  the 
wild  Ivy,  as  the  .slips  obtained  froni-the  wood 


are  generally  hniised  and  with  few  roots.  In' 
most  nurseries  there  are  plants  that  having  been 
well  grown  soon  make  progress  when  planted 
out.  Cuttings  may  be  struck  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer,  and  <juickly  root  if  put  in  a 
shady  border  where  the  soil  is  fairly  good  ; but 
in  the  case  of  the  very  delicate  kinds  it  is  better 
to  put  them  in  pots.  Unless  the  cultivator  is 
an  Ivy  enthusiast,  a few  of  the  green-leaved  and 
one  or  two  of  the  more  vigorous  variegated  kinds 
are  the  best  to  select. 

Many  consider  that  a wall  is  the  only  place 
fitted  for  the  Ivy,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  A 
pyramid  rising  from  the  green  turf  makes  a 
beautiful  picture  ; so  also  does  a bower  or 
arbour  covered  with  the  glossy  foliage,  or  a 
carpet  of  Ivy  under  a spreading  tree.  Trellises 
of  Ivy  are  not  w'anted,  nor  any  formal  arrange- 
ment as  we  occasionally  see  in  gardens  v/here 
tliere  are  still  remnants  remaining  of  the 
bedding-out  age.  One  point  often  overlooked 
is  to  train  the  shoots  systematically.  I allude, 
of  course,  to  when  the  plants  are  young,  as 
afterwards  they  cling  by  their  tendrils  unaided. 
Very  often  the  shoots  are  permitted  to  hang 
loosely  without  nail  or  tie,  and  not  only  run  the 
risk  of  being  broken  off,  but  growth  is  stopped. 
It  is  also  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  the  plants 
down  to  the  grcuud  after  the  first  year,  as  fie- 
qucntly  the  shoots  are  very  weak  ; but  this 
severe  pruning  induces  a stronger  growth  later 
on.  This  is  often  necessary  with  the  wild  form. 
As  regards  the  best  time  to  plant,  the  spring 
mouths  are  the  most  suitable  ; but  the  Ivy  may 
be  planted  any  time  if  it  is  in  a pot,  and  during 
the  lirst  summer,  if  the  w'cather  is  hot,  give 
plenty  of  water  at  times. 

There  are  two  objections  urged  against  the 
Ivy.  One  we  have  disposed  of,  and  that  is  its 
slow  growth,  and  another  is  that  it  injures 
buildings  and  creates  damp  walls.  This  may 
also  bo  disposed  of  in  a very  few  words.  The 
Ivy,  instead  of  creating  damp,  maintains  a dry 
surface,  and  this  is  at  once  evident,  as  the  mass 
of  foliage  and  stems  shield  the  ■wall  from 
rain.  No  wet  can  penetrate  through  a thick 
mass  of  Ivy.  The  Ivy  does  injure  stone 
masonry  by  sending  its  shoots  between  the 


stones  or  bricks,  dislodging  them  after  a time  ; 
but  careful  attention  to  these  matters  will  pre- 
vent such  mischief.  A ruined  abbey,  castle,  or 
tower  mantled  with  a dense  canopy  of  Ivy  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  an  artist’s  picture, 
and  to  tear  this  beautiful  covering  from  its 
place  is  wanton  disregard  for  what  is  truly 
picturesque.  A ruin  often  owes  its  beauty  as 
much  to  the  Ivy  as  to  its  situation.  When  we 
come  to  the  selection  of  varieties,  we  approach 
a somewhat  intricate  subject.  The  kinds  men- 
tioned above  are  good,  but  in  many  places  only 
two  or  three  green-leaved  and,  perhaps,  two 
variegated  varieties  are  wanted.  Three  of  the 
finest  in  the  first-named  section  are  the  bold- 
leaved, vigorous  growing,  and  somewhat  coarse 
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H.  Riegneriana,  the  useful  rich-green  Irisli  Ivj' 
(though  why  it  should  be  called  “ Irish  ” is  not 
quite  clear),  H.  Helix  canariensis  (syn.,  grandi- 
folia),  but  a little  too  often  seen,  when 
there  are  so  many  other  good  kinds,  and  Kinc- 
rald  flem,  a splendid  variety  of  great  richness 
and  beauty;  it  is  very  free  and  robust  in 
growth.  This  is  sometimes  called  Kincrald 
(dreen,  and  it  has  other  titles.  If  more  arc 
wanted,  a selection  may  be  made  from  those 
previously  mentioned.  Atropurpurea  is  a fine 
kind.  It  is  even  and  vigorous  in  growth, 
its  leaves  bronzy-purple,  and  very  rich  in 
winter.  Madeirensis  variegata  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  variegated  Ivies ; one  called 
Lee’s  Silver  is  also  very  handsome,  and  a few 
of  the  smaller-leaved  kinds,  as  marmorata  minor, 
might  be  added.  In  the  case  of  this  group  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a somewhat  poor  soil,  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  variegation,  which  is  the  special 
beauty  of  the  plants.  That  the  nomenclature  of 
the  Ivy  is  mixed  there  is  not  a doubt,  but  those 
kinds  noted  above  are  usually  found  under  the 
names  given.  If  a curious  little  Ivy  is  wanted 
for  the  rockery,  plant  II.  conglomerata,  a 
twisted-stemmed  variety  of  interestingcharacter. 
A word  must  be  said  for  Tree-Ivies,  which,  al- 
though not  often  grown,  make  rich,  verdant 
bushes  in  the  garden,  and  may  be  associated 
with  other  shrubs  in  beds.  The  growth  is  liard 
and  irregular,  and  healthy  plants  make  dense, 
rounded  heads  of  foliage,  relieved  during  the 
blooming  season  with  masses  of  greenish  flowers. 
An  Ivy  in  full  bloom  is  exceedingly  picturesque, 
and  in  some  gardens  we  meet  with  huge  buxom 
specimens  crowning  a wall,  knoll,  or  arbour 
with  a great  cushion  of  rich-green  leaves.  One 
of  the  most  advisable  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  Tree-Ivy  is  to  graft  the  healthy  shoots  in 
the  month  of  March  on  stocks  of  the  Irish  Ivy 
that  have  been  grown  on  in  pots.  Arborescens 
is  one  of  the  best.  Many  of  the  more  delicate 
of  the  variegated  Ivies  may  be  grafted  in  this 
way  on  a strong-growing  stock.  C. 


THE  ALYSSUMS  (MADWORTS). 

The  Madworts,  or  Alyssums,  constitute  a large 
genus,  numbering  about  ninety  species,  which 
have  been  at  various  times  distributed  over  no 
fewer  than  ten  genera.  1’here  are,  perhaps,  in 
cultivation  at  the  present  time  not  more  than  a 
dozen  really  useful  kinds,  and  some  of  these, 
indeed,  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  half  of  them 
might  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  There  are 
a few  annual  species,  but  the  majority  are  pe- 
rennial shrubby  or  half-shrubby  plants,  procum- 
bent in  habit  and  for  the  most  part  evergreen. 
The  flowers,  though  individually  small,  are  pro- 
duced in  such  dense  clusters,  and  the  latter  in 
such  numbers,  as  to  render  this  class  of  plants 
(piite  indispensable  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
both  in  the  wild  garden,  on  the  rockery,  and  in 
the  spring  garden.  They  are  of  comparatively 
easy  culture  when  properly  situated.  Propaga- 
tion is  effected  by  division  and  cuttings,  the 
latter,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  section,  being 
much  the  safer  way.  Division  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  such  sorts  as  A.  saxa- 
tile,  that  are  required  in  quantity  for  spring 
bedding  ; indeed,  so  uncertain  are  plants  of  the 
spinosum  and  argenteum  set,  that  it  is  always 
advisable  to  keep  young  plants  of  them  on  hand, 
old  ones  often  dying  olf  in  a most  unaccount- 
able way.  Others  not  mentioned  in  detail  are 
A.  alpestre,  nearly  allied  to  montanum  ; spino- 
sum, in  the  way  of  argenteum  ; Wierzbecki  and 
olympicum,  &c. 

SinvEKY-LEAVED  Madwokt  (A.  argenteum). — 
This  is  a compact  growing  shrubby  species, 
seldom  more  than  a foot  or  so  in  height.  It 
makes  a charming  little  plant  for  a rockery, 
wedged  in  between  boulders  or  on  perpendicular 
parts,  where,  however,  the  roots  can  get  a good 
depth  of  soil ; the  leaves,  which  are  small, 
are  silvery  on  the  under  side,  the  upper 
surface  being  dotted  with  silvery  grey  hairs. 
The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  dense 
panicles,  are  of  a fine  deep-yellow,  and  appear 
in  April  and  May.  It  is  found  on  exposed 
rocky  places  in  Switzerland. 

A.  CALYcmuM.  — This,  like  the  above,  is 
shrubby  in  habit  and  useful  in  similar  places. 
The  whole  plant  is  pubescent.  It  grows  from 
6 inches  to  12  inches  in  height  and  branches 
from  the  base.  The  leaves  are  small,  scattered, 
and  blunt-pointed.  Tlie  flowers,  which  are 
small  and  yellow,  are  in  short  racemes,  and 


pretty  in  masses.  Though  not  indigenous  to 
this  country,  it  is  often  found  in  cultivated 
fields  in  Southern  Europe. 

Sweet  Ai.yssum  (A.  maritimum). — This  is  the 
Sweet  Alyssum  of  gardens,  and  though  perennial, 
it  appears  to  be  much  more  satisfactorily  treated 
simply  as  a hardy  annual.  The  flowers,  which 
are  small  and  white,  are  by  no  means  showy, 
and,  indeed,  only  worth  attention  on  account  of 
their  fragrance.  It  is  a good  plant  for  covering 
bare  spaces,  banks,  or  tops  of  unsightly  walls, 
where  it  will  sow  itself  from  year  to  year.  It 
is  a native  of  Southern  Europe,  &c.  It  is  often 
called  Koniga,  Lobulai’ia,  and  Glyce. 

Ali’ine  Madwort  (A.  montanum),  repre- 
sented in  the  illustration,  is  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest of  dwarf-growing  alpine  Alyssums.  It 
is  shrubby  or  half-shrubby  in  habit  ; the  stems 
are  profusely  branched  from  near  the  base  and 
often  tufted.  It  flowers  freely  about  the  end 
of  April,  its  branches  being  covered  with  a pro- 
fusion of  large,  pretty,  yellow  sweet-scented 
blossoms.  It  rarely  produces  seed  under 
cultivation  ; therefore,  the  only  means  of  pro- 
pagating it  is  by  cuttings,  which,  if  taken  off 
early,  strike  freely  in  a cold-frame.  It  does 
best  in  exposed  rocky  places  in  free,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  should  be  planted  where  the 
ground  is  not  too  moist.  It  makes  a charming 
little  pot-plant  for  a cool-house  in  early  spring. 


400.  — Flower  - beds.  — Verbenas  and 
Petunias  are  better  without  edgings.  Yours, 
however,  being  large  beds,  it  will  be  better  to 
edge  them  with  a neutral  colour.  The  vaiie- 
gate<l  (;ra.s3  (I)actylis  glomerata  variegata)  is 
the  kind  of  thing  you  want.  As  a jiermanent 
edging  for  large  beds,  and  which  is  suitable  to 
associate  with  most  of  the  jilants  used  in  flower 
gardens,  Euonymus  radicans  variegata  is  of 
value.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  will  last  for  years 
in  good  condition. — J.  C.  C. 

Beds  of  either  Petunias  or  Verbenas 

planted  in  mixed  colours  do  not  require  any 
edging  ; indeed,  I think  they  look  better  with- 
out. You  might  plant  a line  of  the  Golden 
Ecather  (Pyrethrum),  if  you  like,  as  this  goes 
well  with  almost  anything.  J’ink,  Red,  or 
Crimson  Begonias  or  “Geraniums”  look  nice 
dotted  about  on  a groundwork  of  White  Ver- 
benas, or  White  Petunias  either,  and  in  this  case 
you  might  have  an  edging  of  Dwarf  Dark  Blue 
Lobelia.  Another  way  would  be  to  plant  a 
group  or  mass  of  Begonias  or  “Geraniums  ” in 
the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  place  the  Verbenas 
rounil  them,  with  or  without  an  edging  of 
Lobelia.  Again,  a mass  of  the  large  White  Mar- 
guerite, or  the  White  Abutilon  “ Boule  de 
Neige,”  in  the  centre  of  a bed  of  flowering 
plants  of  any  shade  of  pink  or  red,  or  indeed 
any  colour,  always  looks  well.  Lastly,  a few 
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Alpine  Madwort  (Alyssum  montanum). 


and  eomes  from  the  mountainous  parts  _ of 
Switzerland  and  Austria. 

A.  PODOLICUM. — This  charming  little  plant  is 
best  known  in  gardens  under  its  old  name  of 
Schivereckia  podolica.  It  has  small  much- 
branched  stems  and  grows  only  3 inches  or 
4 inches  high.  Its  leaves  are  hoary,  and  its 
small  white  flowers  are  produced  in  early 
summer  in  abundance.  It  is  quite  hardy  ami 
does  well  in  a half-shady  spot.  It  is  a native  of 
South  Russia. 

Rock  Madwort  (A.  saxatile).— This  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  spring 
flowers,  and  certainly  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow. 
It  is  used  as  a spring  bedder  in  almost  every 
garden  in  the  country,  and,  in  company  with 
Candytufts,  Arabis,  and  Aubrietias,  it  makes  a 
grand  display  when  few  other  flowers  are  open. 
This  class  of  plant  is  in  large  demand  for  the 
wild  garden,  where  in  large  masses  it  is  most 
effective.  We  often  see  this  Madwort  in  shady 
places,  but  in  such  situations  it  grows  but  in- 
differently. Like  most  other  alpines,  it  requires 
a sunny  exposed  situation,  the  drier  the  better, 
and  if  properly  placed  it  need  not  be  removed 
for  years.  In  heavy  flat  ground  it  is  often 
severely  cut  during  winter.  In  such  localities 
it  should  be  renewed  annually  by  cuttings.  If 
trimmed  back  after  flowering  in  spring  it  will 
very  often  bloom  again  in  the  autumn.  The 
variety  variegata,  though  more  beautiful  in 
foliage,  is  not  so  free  as  the  type.  I). 


plants  of  Grevillea  robusta.  Acacia  lophantha,  or 
even  Dracmna  australis,  dotted  about  in  a bed 
of  low-growing  subjects  of  almost  any  kind,  has 
a very  nice  effect,  and  relieves  the  monotony 
wonderfullJ^ — B.  C.  R. 


FORCED  PLANTS  AFTER  BLOOMING. 

I WISH  more  particularly  to  draw  attention  to 
the  great  folly  of  neglecting  various  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  after  their  crop  of  flowers  is 
over.  We  have  Deutzias  in  variety,  Azaleas, 
Lilacs,  Spiraeas,  Rhododendrons,  and  many 
more,  all  of  which  are  exceedingly  useful  for 
early  decoration  of  the  cool  greenhouse  or 
conservatory.  No  sooner  are  their  blossoms 
])ast  than  these  subjects  are  hurried  out  of  the 
liouse  to  make  room  for  more  showy  plants. 
It  is  folly  to  expect  a future  crop  of  good 
blooms  if  treated  in  this  way.  Remove  them 
from  the  house  by  all  means,  liut  do  not  expose 
them  to  the  full  brunt  of  outside  influences  too 
suddenly.  Either  give  the  shelter  of  a deep 
frame,  removing  the  lights  upon  suitable  days, 
or  else  choose  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered 
spots  beneath  a south  wall.  If  we  experienced 
the  same  sudden  change  of  temperature,  &c. , at 
midsummer  in  the  open  air,  we  should  not  look 
for  healthy  and  unaffected  growth,  yet  we 
deliberately  bring  about  the  same  state  of 
things  among  our  forced  plants,  when  it  is  so 
easy  and  simple  a matter  to  afford  them  seme 
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slight  in-otection.  Tlieir  proper  supply  of 
Water,  and  the  occasional  help  from  li(pud- 
manures,  are  all  too  sadly  neglected  for  want  of 
a little  thought.  We  attend  to  them  while  in 
present  beauty,  but  often  do  not  sutiiciently 
realise  that  their  future  beauty  is  also  in  our 
hands  at  the  very  time  they  are  going  out  of 
bloom.  Neglect  means  severe  check  to  young 
growth  now,  and  unless  we  secure  healthy 
growth  we  cannot  look  for  a good  crop  the 
following  season.  A little  attention  now,  and 
we  get  plenty  of  good  wood  well  matured  early 
in  the  autumn.  This  will  force  better  and 
much  more  securely  than  the  same  plants  did 
the  first  season.  The  number  of  subjects  to 
which  this  note  applies  is  legion.  Not  only 
hardy  flowers,  but  those  of  half-hardy,  and  even 
tender  character,  all  need  due  attention  after 
blooming.  P.  fj. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

FLOWERING  CACTUSES. 

Among  the  showiest  of  flowering  plants  at  this 
season  of  the  year  a place  must  be  found  for 
some  of  the  Phyllocactuses,  whose  large  and 
bright-coloured  blossoms  are  totally  distinct 
from  anything  else  in  bloom.  The  demand  for 
the  best  forms  of  flowering  Cacti  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase,  and  it  is  v'ery  probable  that 
before  many  yearsthey  will  become  very  popular. 
A great  point  in  their  favour  is  their  simple 
cultural  requirements,  as,  given  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  they  are  as  easily  cultivated  as  a 
“ Geranium.”  Their  freedom  from  insect  pests, 
too,  is  a desirable  feature.  An  open,  sunny 
position  must  be  chosen  for  these  Cacti,  as  upon 
their  thorough  ripening  a good  deal  of  the  future 
display  of  bloom  depends.  The  various  forms 
claiming  parentage  from  Cereus  speciosissimus 
are  among  the  showiest  of  all,  notably  such 
kinds  as  J.  T.  Peacock,  raised  by  the  gentleman 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  distributed  when  that 
famous  collection  of  succulents  was  offered  for 
sale  at  Mr.  Peacock’s  death — about  four  years  ago. 
C.  M.  Hovey  isanothergood variety.  Inboththe 
colour  of  the  flower  is  indescribable,  being  a 
blending  of  vermilion,  dazzling  purple  and 
violet,  while  it  appears  to  be  of  as  many  differ- 
ent tints  as  the  standpoints  from  which  it  is 
’o  viewed.  Phyllocactus  delicatus  has  rose-coloured 
flowers,  quite  distinct  from  the  two  above 
mentioned,  while  a free-flowering  and  beautiful 
kind  is  P.  crenatus,  with  cream-coloured  flowers. 
Most  of  our  larger  nurserymen  keep  a few  of 
the  best  varieties  in  stock,  and  with  a greater 
demand,  no  doubt  others  would  take  up  their 
culture.  These  Cacti  and  their  allies  will  flower 
more  or  less  during  several  months  of  the  year, 
for  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  the  Epiphyllums 
are  very  bright  and  cheerful.  They,  however, 
require  a stove,  or  at  least  an  intermediate- 
house  temperature  to  flower  them  at  that 
season,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
pretty  Epiphyllum  Makoyanum.  The  flowers 
of  this,  which  are  borne  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, are  of  an  orange-scarlet  colour. 

H. 


Plants  for  a north  greenhouse 

(“  J.  W.”). — As  regards  foliage  plants  select  any 
of  the  Ferns  recommended  in  Gardening, 
Feb.  3,  as  they  are  all  good  free-growing  kinds, 
requiring  little  heat.  Select  also  the  double 
white  Camellia,  Tree-Carnations,  say  Winter 
Cheer,  Chrysanthemums  for  the  autumn,  the 
yellow-flowered  Cytisus  racemosus,  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Persian  Cyclamens, 
Erica  hyemalis,  Epacris,  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, one  of  each  section  (Ivy-leaved,  Mine. 
Crousse  ; F.  V.  Raspail,  single  crimson,  amongst 
the  Zonals),  and  the  Veronicas,  which  are  really 
excellent  plants  for  the  greenhouse.  I am  sur- 
prised that  amateurs  do  not  grow  them  more  as 
a relief  to  the  other  things  usually  cultivated, 
but  which  get  monotonous.  The  Veronicas 
may  be  planted  out  during  the  summer  in  good 
soil,  and  lifted  on  the  approach  of  frost,  potted, 
and  kept  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
in  the  greenhouse,  which  they  will  brighten 
with  their  showy  and  varied  coloured  flowers. 
A very  good  selection  would  comprise  the  three 
newer  acquisitions — namely,  Reine  des  Blanches, 
which  has  pure-white  flowers  ; Evetime,  rose- 
lilac  ; Dianant,  deep-red,  with  the  centre  of  a 
still  deeper  shade  ; Blue  Gem,  light-blue,  a free- 


blooming,  dwarf,  and  vigorous  kind,  flowering 
more  or  less  throughout  the  winter  and  early 
wring.  Celestial  is  another  good  variety,  the 
flowers  sky-blue  in  colour,  and  produced  Very 
freely.  Impcratrice  has  rich  blue  flowers,  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  pink.  You  may  select  any  of 
these  with  the  knowledge  that  they  are  really 
bright  showy  kinds. — C.  T. 


SCHIZANTHUSES. 

In  a greenhouse  or  conservatory  from  April  on- 
wards, a few  plants  of  Schizantluises  are 
about  as  pleasing  objects  as  anyone  could  wish 
to  possess  ; the  only  difficulty  (and  it  is  one 
easily  overcome)  is  in  being  able  to  procure  seeds 
true  to  name  and  selected  with  care  from  supe- 
rior varieties.  The  seeds  should,  therefore,  in 
all  cases  be  got  from  a trustworthy  source. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  August  is  the 
best  time  during  which  to  sow,  or,  what  would 
be  still  better,  to  aim  at  a succession  by  making 
one  sowing  at  the  beginning  and  another  at  the 
end  of  that  month.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
either  in  pots  or  pans,  keeping  each  variety  dis- 


Flowers of  ychizanthus  retusus, 

tinctly  named,  so  that  the  requisite  number  of 
each  may  be  potted  when  they  are  fit  to  be 
handled.  Drain  the  pots  or  pans  slightly,  and 
cover  the  drainage  with  some  rough  material. 
Then  fill  up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  surface 
with  any  ordinary  soil  nearest  at  hand,  and  run 
a surface  sprinkling  through  a fine  sieve  ; press 
all  moderately  firm,  and  on  this  scatter  the  seeds 
thinly,  and  cover  slightly  with  the  sifted  mould. 
If  the  soil  be  moist  when  used  and  the  seed- 
pans  be  placed  in  a frame  which  is  kept  syringed 
and  shaded,  no  watering  will  be  necessary  be- 
fore the  seeds  germinate — a process  that  soon 
takes  place  under  favourable  conditions.  Gradu- 
ally inure  the  young  seedlings  to  the  light,  and 
keep  them  close  up  to  the  glass  to  induce  a 
sturdy  habit  of  growth.  These,  like  other 
rapidly  growing  plants,  require  most  attention 
when  young  ; for  instance,  if  they  are  kept  un- 
necessarily shaded  for  a few  hours,  stood  too 
far  from  the  light,  or  are  neglected  in  the  seed- 
pans  till  they  become  lanky  or  are  debilitated 
for  want  of  light  and  air,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  bring  them  round.  When  the  seedlings  are  fit 
to  be  handled,  prick  them  off  into  pans  filled 
with  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and 
leaf-mould  with  a sprinkling  of  river  sand,  and 
keep  them  on  the  shelf  of  a cold  greenhouse  till 


they  are  strong  enough  to  be  potted.  A com- 
post in  which  Chrysanthemums  or  Fuchsias  will 
grow  will  answer  admirably,  only  it  might  be 
used  a little  poorer  for  the  M'inter  potting  in 
order  to  induce  a hardier  and  firmer  texture  of 
growth.  Pots  (i  inches  in  diameter  need  not  be 
exceeded  for  winter  use  and  the  plants  should 
have  a cool  airy  position  with  as  little  water  as 
possible  during  the  winter  months.  Prei  ious  to 
entering  into  other  details,  the  form  of 

Training  should  be  determined,  in  order  that  ' 
future  operations  may  be  directed  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  the  object  in  view.  Taking  the  haliit 
of  the  plant  into  consideration,  the  bush  form 
is  the  best  mode  of  training  that  can  be  adopted, 
that  of  the  pyramid  or  cone  being  the  next 
most  likely  form  to  please  those  who  have  a 
leaning  towards  formality.  Assuming,  then, 
that  the  plants  are  established  in  6-inch  pots, 
and  are  placed  in  favourable  winter  quarters, 
those  that  are  intended  to  be  grown  into  hand- 
some bushes  should  have  their  points  pinched 
out  when  they  are  from  9 inches  to  12  inches 
high.  Little  growth  will,  of  course,  -take 
place  during  the  winter — the  less  the  better- 
till  after  the  turn  of  the 
year,  when  they  may  be 
potted  on  into  9-inch  pots, 
using  a compost  consisting 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
rotten  manure  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  can  be 
rubbed  to  pieces  with  the 
fingers  and  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  The  young 
shoots  will  now  have  grown 
a few  inches  in  height,  and 
an  ujiright  stake  should  be 
placed  to  each.  It  is  not 
necessary  at  starting  to  train 
each  shoot  in  a perpendicu- 
lar direction,  for  whilst  the 
shoot  is  fastened  to  the 
stake  at  its  base,  its  point 
should  be  inclined  eitlier  in 
an  oblique  or  downward  , 
direction,  so  that  each  shoot 
may  in  turn  produce  a 
number  of  other  shoots  to  1 
furnish  a handsome  speci- 
men. This  can  be  done  as  ; 
soon  as  shoots  enough  have  ( 
been  formed  upon  which  to  < 
operate.  For  specimens  of 
any  size  the  final  shift  need 
not  e.xceed  a pot  12  inches 
in  diameter,  and  if  the  soil 
be  rich  and  open  and  ordi-  | 
nary  attention  be  given,  , 
every  stake  will  be  covered  ’ 
by  the  end  of  April.  Any  ! 
training  attempted  later  \ 
would  detract  from  the  < 
natural  form  of  the  plant, 
except  just  tying  in  a stray  i 
or  straggling  shoot. 

Other  forms  of  training 
are  managed  on  a very  simi- 
lar principle,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  shape.  Willows  inserted  at 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  pulled  together  in  the 
shape  of  a balloon,  and  fastened  about  the 
middle  to  a wire  hoop  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
shape,  make  a good  foundation  provided  the 
after-training  is  not  overdone.  The  one  thing 
to  be  kept  in  view  throughout  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants  is  to  pay  strict  attention  to 
minute  matters,  to  keep  them  always  wliile 
growing  close  to  the  glass  with  abundance  of 
air,  but  sheltered  from  draughts  or  cutting 
winds.  As  regards  varieties,  selected  forms  of 
retusus  (here  illustrated)  and  retusus  albus  are 
not  easily  surpassed ; they  make  excellent 
plants  for  hanging-baskets.  W. 

Treatment  of  Streptocarpus 

(“F.  H.  ”). — The  Streptocarpus  is  a really  use- 
ful flower  for  the  amateur,  and  there  are  now  a 
large  number  of  beautiful  varieties,  with  flowers 
varying  not  only  in  size,  but  in  colour  ; some 
finely  pencilled  and  lined  with  purple  and  other 
colours  on  a white  ground.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  time  we  shall  get  quite  a self  white,  and 
such  a flower  will  be  very  pleasing,  not  only 
on  the  plant,  but  for  cutting,  its  neat  shape 
adapting  it  for  all  forms  of  decoration,  even 
for  button-holes.  When  the  plants  are  in 
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vigorous  growth  they  bear  a large  (quantity  of 
hlooin,  ami  if  the  present  success  in  hybridisa- 
tion is  maintained,  the  Streptocarpus  will  get 
as  largely  grown  as  any  ilower  in  tlie  green- 
house.  It  may  even  be  grown  in  the  window, 
and  makes  a splendid  subject  for  the  purpose. 
You  may  sow  the  seed  at  once,  and  choose  a 
4S  or  5-inch  pot,  crocking  it  well,  and  filling 
with  a light  sandy  soil.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly, 
and  merely  just  eover  them  with  soil — only  a 
( sprinkling  — and  therefore  the  soil  must  be 
|i  thoroughly  moistened  before  sowing,  otherwise 
it  will  be  washed  awaJ^  This  having  been  done, 
place  them  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  green- 
house, or  warm  frame,  j)otting  when  the  young 
plants  are  of  sufiicient  size  to  handle.  Pot  them 
oil'  singly  into  small  pots,  transferring  them 
when  they  have  well  filled  these  with  roots  into 
a larger  size  until  they  reach  5-inch  size.  After 
they  have  passed  the  first  stage  of  potting, 
much  less  heat  is  necessary,  and  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  they  require 
practically  none  at  all,  and  will  bloom  in  about 
six  moTiths  from  the  time  of  sowing,  the  plants 
remaining  long  in  beauty,  and  flowering  freely 
the  following  year.  The  Streptocarpus  is  not 
ditficult  to  grow  at  all,  although  from  what  one 
has  sometimes  seen  written,  such  is  the  case. 
They  havm  many  advantages  over  the  Gloxinias, 
to  which  they  bear  some  resemblance.  They 
are  freer,  more  robust,  and  the  flowers  ofl'er  a 
greater  variety  of  shades  of  colour. — G.  T. 

Indian  seeds  (“P.  G.  D., 

Albizzia  Amara  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Leguminosoe,  closely  allied  to  the  Acacia  family, 
fl'he  treatment  required  by  most  species  of  this 
family  will  suit  the  Albizzia.  Greenhouse 
temperature  of  45  degs.  by  night  during  winter, 
and  a rise  of  10  degs.  during  the  .summer.  Red- 
spider  is  very  partial  to  the  foliage  of  these 
plants.  This,  however,  may  be  kept  in  check 
hy  supplying  them  regularly  with  water  at  the 
roots,  and  a free  use  of  the  syringe  amongst  the 
foliage  during  the  season  of  growth.  Tliey 
should  scand  out-of-doors  during  the  summer, 
and  be  removed  indoors  at  the  end  of  September. 
Tecoma  stans  : This  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Yellow  Elder,  cultivated  as  a greenhouse  shrub. 
The  flower  are  racemose  or  paniculate  in  form. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico.  The  treatment  required  for  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  plant  will  suit  this. 
N3’ctanthes  arbor-tristis  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Tree  of  Sadness.  It  is  an  erect-spreading 
stove  slirub,  requiring  sandy  loam  and  fibry 
peat,  with  a small  (piantity  of  sand  and  char- 
coal. May  is  the  best  time  to  take  cuttings  of 
the  half-ripened  shoots.  These,  inserted  i'fi 
jand  under  a bell-glass,  and  plunged  in  a gentle 
oottom-heat,  soon  strike  root.  Dens  scandens 
IS  a greenhouse  climbing  shrub,  which  grows 
freely  in  a light  soil.  Guttings  of  the  ripened 
shoots  root  freely  in  heat  under  a bell-glass. 
Gassia  Fistula  is  one  of  the  large  family  of 
Gassias.  It  is,  however,  not  so  valuable  as  G. 
corymbosa,  which  is  a handsome  yellow- flowered 
greenhouse  evergreen.  Guttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  shoots  root  readily  in  a gentle  bottom- 
heat.  The  plants  are  all  the  better  it  they  can 
be  stood  out-of-doors  in  the  summer  in  a sunny 
position.  'Phe  other  names  I am  unable  to 
trace. — S.  1’. 

4.31.— Greenhouse  facing  north.— As 

this  greenhouse  opens  from  a sitting-room,  there 
should  certainly  be  proper  ventilation  made  at 
the  top  by  taking  out  a pane  of  glass,  and  fixing 
it  so  that  it  can  be  opened  upwards  by  a cord. 
Any  carpenter  should  be  able  to  do  this  at  a 
very  sliglit  cost,  and  without  it  the  greenhouse 
cannot  properly  be  used  at  all,  for  the  damp 
necessary  for  plants  would  otherwise  permeate 
the  room  and  the  house,  causing  much  damage 
to  everything,  besides  which  damp  air  shut  in 
is  very  unhealthy.  Ferns  of  the  hardy  section 
may  then  be  grown  in  it,  and  it  may  be  made 
gay  by  placing  pot  plants  (in  bloom)  amongst 
t he  Ferns.  Although  they  will  not  form  flowers 
I here,  tliey  will  last  a long  time  in  bloom  in 
.‘•uch  a place,  especiallj’  Ginerarias,  Galceolarias, 
Auriculas,  Primroses,  bulbs  of  many  kinds,  and 
even  cool-house  Orchids.  If  there  is  a border, 
cluiiqis  of  hardy  Orchids,  such  as  Gypripedium 
spectabile  (tlie  Ganadian  Moccasin-flower),  and 
<)rcliis  foliosa  (the  Madeira  Orchid),  might  do 
W'cll  here,  covered  with  2 inches  or  3 inches  of 
Sphagnum  Moss,  which  should  be  always 
damp.  A collection  of  British  Ferns,  many  of 


which  are  of  great  beauty,  might  be  made. 
They  would  be  of  great  interest,  and  the 
new  varieties,  jiroducedby  hybridisation  during 
the  last  few  years,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Smalt  hot-water  arrangements  for  warming  a 
greenhou.se  are  now  so  attainable,  that  “ Dorset  ” 
may,  perhaps,  be  temjited  to  get  one  before  the 
winter  ; if  so,  Masdevallias,  the  splendid  scarlet 
and  yellow  Orchids,  which  need  a north  house, 
may  be  grown,  and  others,  with  greenhouse 
Ferns,  and  handsome-foliaged  Begonias,  such  as 
Louise  Glosson,  &c.  Bulbs  of  the  following 
plants  will  grow  here  in  spring : Grocus,  Daffodil, 
Hyacinths,  Scilla  sibirica.  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and 
.lonquils,  but  they  will  be  late  in  flowering,  and 
will  do  best  if  brought  on  in  a sunny  window 
until  the  colour  of  the  flower  shows,  then  placed 
amongst  the  Ferns.  A south  window,  if  avail- 
able, would  bring  on  a quantity  of  flowering 
plants  to  decorate  this  greenhouse,  and  they 
can  easily  be  put  again  into  the  sunshine  when 
the  blossoms  are  over,  changing  them  for  a 
new  set.  Tuberous  Begonias  and  scarlet  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  (“Geraniums’')  could  be  grown 
in  this  way  during  the  summer,  keeping  the 
plants  and  tubers  in  any  dry  frost-proof  place 
during  the  winter. — I.  L.  R. 


SELAGINELLA  KRAUSSIANA  (LYGO- 
PODIUM  DENTIGULATUiM). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of 
Glub  Mosses,  retaining  its  beautiful  verdant 
green  in  quite  a cold  house,  or  growing  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance  in  a moist  stove — in  fact, 
adapting  itself  to  the  whole  range  of  tempera- 
tures in  glass-houses.  A good  supplj'  of  it  niaj' 
be  grown  in  3-inoh  or  4-inch  pots,  so  the  plants 
form  dense  tufts  of  green,  entirely  hhling  the 
pots.  These  are  of  the  greatest  service  when 
indoor  decorations  are  carried  on  at  any  period 
of  the  j'ear,  but  especially  in  winter,  when 
flowers  are  scarce.  To  get  a good  stock,  fre- 
quent renewals  are  necessary,  for  after  the  pots 
get  well  clothed  all  over  the  outer  edge  the 
centres  soon  begin  to  get  thin,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a fresh  lot  coming  on,  which 
is  easily  managed.  All  that  is  necessaiy  is  to 
fill  a (piantity  of  pots  of  the  desired  size  with 
rich  light  soil,  and  dibble  in  about  a dozen  small 
rooted  pieces  of  the  Lj'copod,  set  them  in  any 
warm  house,  where  it  is  partially  shaded,  and 
keep  quite  moist,  when  it  will  ipiickly  cover  the 
pots  with  its  beautiful  Fern-like  growth,  as  it 
only  needs  a very  little  soil  to  grow  in.  I have 
frecpiently  emjiloj'cd  it  for  filling  Iv.dlow  tins, 
ma''^  bj  various  designs  for  dinner-table  decora- 
tions, and  when  well  filled,  a few  early-forced 
Tu^ps,  Gamellias,  (fee.,  makes  a decoration  fit  to 
set  before  a king.  Some  of  tlie  most  beautiful 
conservatories  I have  ever  seen,  arranged  in 
natural  style,  were  completely  carpeteil  with 
this  Lycopod,  specimen  and  other  plants  being 
plunged  into  holes  left  for  their  pots,  so  as  to 
spring  out  of  the  most  verdant  bed  of  living 
green  it  is  possible  to  imagine  ; while  for  Fern- 
walls  this  jilant  is  invaluable,  as  it  covers  ever}' 
bit  of  soil,  and  grows  freely  under  the  large 
spreading  leaves  of  foliage  Begonias,  or  Ferns, 
and  gives  a perfect  finish  to  any  arrangement  in 
the  fernery.  B. 


Vines  in  greenhouse  (“Amateur").— 
There  is  no  reason  why  “ Amateur  ” should  not 
have  one  Vine  in  his  hou.se,  although  it  is  small. 
It  would  perhaps  be  best  to  grow  it  in  a large 
pot  before  going  to  the  trouble  of  making  a 
border  just  to  see  how  he  succeeds  with  it.  A 
pot  12  inches  in  diameter  would  be  large  enough. 
Buy  a strong  fruiting-cane  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
which  is  the  most  serviceable  sort  to  grow  for  an 
unheated  house.  Turn  the  Vine  out  of  the  pot  it 
arrives  in,  remove  the  crocks  and  place  it  in  the 
larger  one,  allowing  2 inches  of  space  at  the  top  of 
the  pot  for  future  waterings  and  top-dressing. 
A compost  of  three  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part 
of  horse-manure,  and  a small  quantity,  say 
three  handfuls,  of  bone-meal.  Press  the  material 
firmly  about  the  old  ball  of  soil.  Water- 
will  not  be  required  for  a day  or  two  if  the  soil 
was  as  it  should  be  when  used  in  a moist  slate. 
If  the  cane  is  more  than  8 feet  long,  remove  the 
buds  beyond  that  length,  but  not  by  pruning 
the  Vine  ; it  is  too  late  to  do  that  now  ; rub 
them  out  instead.  Half-a-dozen  bunches  will 
be  enough  to  leave  on  the  Vine  at  once.  Re- 
move all  others  when  it  can  be  seen  which  are 


the  most  promising.  I’inch  out  the  jioint  of  each 
shoot  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch  directly 
they  are  formed.  Syringe  the  Vine  daily  in 
fine  weather  about  3 p.m.  until  the  bunches  arc 
in  flower,  then  cease,  always  using  tejiid  water. 
Do  not  place  the  Vine  in  a position  where  it 
will  be  exposed  to  direct  draughts  of  air,  or 
mildew  will  attack  the  foliage.  Supply  the 
roots  with  moisture  when  required. — S.  P. 

Poster’s  Seedling  Grape  (“Sub 
scriber  ”). — Foster’s  Seedling  is  not  a high-class 
flavoured  Grape,  but  is  the  best  white  variety 
for  an  amateur  to  grow.  It  produces  bunches 
freely,  which  set  their  berries  well,  and  does 
not  require  much  heat.  The  bunches  are  not 
extra  large  ; 4 lb.  would  be  considered  extra 
good  for  this  variety.  “ Subscriber  ” should  not 
allow  the  Vine  to  grow  its  whole  length  of 
10  feet  this  season  ; the  base  eyes  will  not  start 
into  growth,  and  in  future  the  'V’’ine  will  be  weak 
and  badly  furnished  with  side-shoots,  or  what 
are  commonly  known  as  spurs.  Half  its  length 
would  be  ample  for  this  year.  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  allow  the  Vine  to  carry  more  than  two 
bunches  this  year,  or  it  will  be  weakened  for 
the  future,  which  should  be  avoided.  Take  care 
and  preserve  the  leading  shoot  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  cane  intact.  If  the  Vine  has  not  been 
pruned,  do  not  do  so  now ; the  season  is  too  far 
advanced.  Remove  the  growing  shoots  from 
the  top  of  the  Vine,  leaving  that  part  of  the 
cane  to  be  cut  Viack  next  autumn. — S.  P. 


SAXIFRAGES. 

Wnu’H  are  the  best  half-dozen?  All  depends 
on  the  purposes  for  which  a half-dozen  ai’e 
intended.  For  almost  a score  purposes  yon 
might  select  as  many  half-dozens  as  the  best, 
so  varied  and  so  numerous  is  the  genus.  For 
almost  all  kinds  of  soil  and  climate,  for  sunny 
slopes  with  stony  soil,  rock  fissures,  or  even  the 
bare  rocks  themselves  ; for  a shady  wood  or 
shrubbery,  an  ordinary  garden  Iiorder  or  a 
swamp,  and  for  almost  any  out-of-the-way 
corner  or  conditions,  you  may  go  to  this  genus 
for  fitting  subjects,  and  even  a group  of  them  if 
need  be.  I have  seen  many  rock  and  alpine 
gardens,  but  never  yet  have  I seen  this  class  of 
plants  dealt  with  as  I would  employ  them  had 
I the  means.  To  give  the  crudest  word-picture 
of  my  ideal  ; In  the  lower  and  moister  parts  i.., 
the  rock  garden  formed  of  big  boulder-like 
stones,  with  a very  narrow  and  almost  imper- 
ccptildy  moving  body  of  water,  I would  plant 
the  almost  despised  group  of  Mossy  Saxifrages 
to  get  in  some  measure  the  elTect  of  natural 
Moss-covered  stones  in  moist  dells.  I would, 
even  there,  in  a fashion  have  them  planted  in 
groups,  for  when  the  Mossy  Saxifrages  are  well 
grown  or  matured,  they  arc  seen  to  have  distinct 
traits,  some  keeping  flat,  others  in  cushion  form, 
and  the  stronger  forming  hillocks  of  a diameter 
of  2 feet  vertical.  The  larger  forms  or  species 
of  the  Aizoon  or  rosette  section  should  run  in 
wild  lines  along  the  fissures  of  big  rocks  made 
firm  with  loam.  The 

RiCII)  AND  SYMMETRIOAH  EVEKflREEN  FOLIAflE 
of  this  group  is  always  pleasing,  and  the  com- 
paratively tall  panicles  of  white  flowers  that 
apjiear  in  early  summer  in  such  profusion  have 
in  the  aggregate  a very  alpine  effect.  Then 
there  are  the  more  silvery  and  encrusted  species 
and  varieties,  embracing  the  smaller  of  the 
Aizoon  type,  as  minima,  marginata,  cristata, 
notata,  ifec. , with  such  as  cresia,  tyrolensis,  val- 
densis,  squarrosa,  aretioides,  diapensoides,  <fcc. , 
very  few  of  which  rise  but  the  merest  trifle 
above  the  surface.  These,  grown  in  irregular 
little  batches  on  a sloping  surface,  and  yet  well 
up  in  relation  to  the  eye,  and  with  surroundings 
not  too  coarse  or  abruptly  strong  as  regards 
other  plants  or  shrubs,  produce  a fine  effect, 
and  with  taste  could  perhaps  be  made  to  repre- 
sent gardening  out-of-doors  in  its  highest  form 
and  most  interesting  aspect.  Then  theiie  is 
the  section  of  tufted  or  prickly  species,  as  re- 
presented by  Burseriana,  juniperina,  sancta, 
Malyi,  (&c. , mostly  very  early  bloomers;  these 
might  lie  accommodated  in  a snug  corner  at  the 
foot  of  a vertical  rock  to  protect  them  from  the 
north  and  east.  Another  set  could  bo  made  to 
represent  another  botanical  class  in  a natural 
v-ay  by  promiscuous  groups  — I mean  the 
jmrplc-flowered  set,  such  as  opjiositifolia,  with 
its  four  or  six  varieties,  pyrenaica  and  vars., 
and  the  lovely  retusa.  These  are  all  suited  for 
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earthy  joints  in  rugged  steps,  or  even  moist 
ledges  with  scarcely  any  soil,  if  there  are  only 
moisture  and  some  grit  to  wash  down  over  them 
occasionally.  Speaking  of  ledges,  what  can 
look  richer  or  more  natural  than  long  pendent 
masses  or  tongues  of  S.  Wallace!  hanging  down 
from  broadly  shelving  rocks  ? These  can  be  liad 
to  droop  quite  3 feet  or  4 feet,  and  the  same 
(jualities  apply  to  others  of  the  mossy  class, 
though  this  one  is  not  exactly  a mossy 
^■ariety  ; besides,  there  are  few  whose  dowers 
last  for  six  weeks  as  tliese  do,  and  they  are 
Hawtliorn-scented  withal.  How  noble,  too, 
the  efl'ect  got  by 

Broad  p.^tches  of  S.  peltata  or  pcnnsyl- 
vanica,  the  former  with  leaves  12  inches  to 
18  inches  across.  Bor  those  who  would  like  to 
plant  in  the  more  mixed  or  single  specimen  style 
there  is  ample  margin  left  in  this  great  genus. 
There  are  as  well  other  strong  sections,  as 
implied  by  sucli  types  as  Geum,  aspera,  infundi- 
bula, ceratophylla,  cuscutajformis,  umbrosa,  &c. 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  a pleasant  garden  for 
the  year  round  coukl  be  had  with  Saxifrages 
alone,  especially  where  plenty  of  stony  surface, 
natural  or  otlierwise,  was  available.  The  Saxi- 
frages, with  very  few  exceptions,  are  notable  for 
their  robustness ; they  liavc  indeed  but  very 
few  special  requirements.  If  they  (as  a genus) 
have  one  dislike  tliat  can  at  all  be  said  to  be 
well  marked,  it  is  against  manure  or  decaying 
organic  matter,  as  we  usually  know  and  employ 
it  for  gardens.  As  I have  already  said,  I have 
never  seen  a Saxifrage  garden  strictlj'  on  the 
lines  here  indicated,  but  so  far  as  the  capabilities 
of  all  the  plants  referred  to  are  concerned,  it  is 
certain  that  this  ideal,  or  even  a more  el-aborate 
one,  is  quite  practicable.  With  our  resources 
of  material  and  experience  we  have  too  long 
placed  plants  in  the  soil  in  haphazard  fashion. 
We  should  none  tireless  be  enabled  tp  enjoy  the 
individuality  of  our  plants  were  we  to  so 
arrange  them  as  to  harmonise  with  some  design. 


THE  PHLOX. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  for  the 
adornment  of  the  herbaceous  border  in  autumn 
is  the  Phlox.  There  are  two  distinct  sections, 
the  early  and  the  late-llowering,  which  are 
sufficiently  distinct  from  each  other  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  growth  of  the  plants  even 
when  they  are  not  in  bloom.  The  early 
flowering  vai'ieties  succeed  much  better  in 
Scotland  than  they  do  in  the  south  of  England. 
That  the  two  sections  have  a distinct  parentage 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  we  can  trace  them  to  the  original  specific 
forms  from  which  they  have  been  improved  to 
their  present  high  standard  of  excellence.  They 
arc  certainly  very  old-fashioned  garden  flowers, 
although,  perhaps,  no  one  would  now  care  to  grow 
the  original  specific  forms,  and  they  are  probably 
not  even  in  cultivation,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  gradual  improvement  of  these  and 
other  beautiful  garden  flowers  through  half  a 
century  or  more.  I have  tried  the  improve- 
ment of  a goodly  number  of  garden  flowers,  and 
amongst  them  the  Phlox,  from  seed.s.  I found 
it  was  easy  enough  to  raise  plants,  and  also  to 
flower  them  the  same  season  the  seeds  w’ere 
sown,  but  amongst  hundreds  of  seedlings  few  or 
none  were  improvements  on  the  parents.  I 
remember  remarking  to  the  late  Mr.  Parker,  of 
Tooting,  tha,t  I was  raising  garden  Phloxes 
from  seeds,  and  he  remarked  that  it  was 
astonishing  what  a very  large  number  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  before  any  improved  forms 
could  be  obtained.  Still,  it  is  an  interesting 
occupation,  and  a fine  bloom  can  be  obtained 
the  same  season  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  heat  in 
February.  Prick  the  plants  out  into  boxes  and 
plant  them  out  a foot  apart  in  May  in  rich  deep 
soil,  and  the  wealth  of  blossoms  obtained  will 
amply  compensate  for  all  the  trouble  taken  with 
them.  The  Phlox  is 

One  of  the  hardie.st  of  flowers,  and  some 
people  take  advantage  of  this  and  do  not  trouble 
to  grow  it  well.  A plant  will  in  three  years 
form  a very  large  tuft  or  clump,  and  the  way 
some  growers  increase  the  stock  is  to  dig  one  or 
more  of  these  clumps  up  and  chop  them  in 
pieces  with  a spade.  In  this  way  spikes 
of  the  best  cjuality  will  never  be  obtained.  They 
must  be  raised  from  cuttings,  and  although 
these  will  strike  freely  enough  in  the  open 
garden,  by  far  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 


planting  them  in  flower-pots  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  have  grown  an  inch  in  the  early  spring 
months.  It  is  best  to  keep  a plant  of  each 
variety  through  the  winter  in  flower-pots. 
These  may  be  plunged  deeply  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse  in  a cold  frame.  Cuttings  may  l^e 
obtained  from  these  at  least  three  weeks  sooner 
than  they  can  be  had  from  plants  growing  out 
in  the  open  borders.  I must  confess  to  taking 
greater  pains  with  the  cuttings  than  many  gar- 
deners would  think  necessary.  I plant  each  one 
singly  in  a 2j-inch  pot  or  what  is  termed  a long 
tom.  Get  the  cuttings  oft'  with  a heel  attached, 
and  they  will  speedily  form  roots  in  the  gentle 
bottom-heat  of  a hot-bed.  When  rooted  they 
are  hardened  off  in  ordinary  garden  frames, 
from  whence  they  may  be  planted  out  into  well- 
prepared  garden  soil.  I grow  a few  of  them  in 
5- inch  or  6 -inch  flower-pots.  The  plants  are 
placed  out-of-doors  until  the  flowers  begin  to 
open,  w'hen  they  come  in  very  useful  for  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory.  As  soon  as  they 
pass  out  of  bloom  place  them  out-of-doors  in 
soil  which  can  scarcely  be  too  rich  and  deep. 
The  plants  ought  to  be  2 feet  apart  if  they  are 
planted  in  beds,  and  this  is  certainly  the  best 
way  to  manage  them  if  the  spikes  are  intended 
for  exhibition.  An  immense  mass  of  roots  is 
formed  by  each  of  these  plants,  which  soon  ex- 
hausts the  soil.  As  soon  as  dry  weather  sets  in, 
some  decayed  manure  should  be  placed  around 
the  roots,  and  the  plants  should  have  a good 
watering  at  least  twice  a week.  A plant  will 
throw  up  a very 

L.\.roe  number  of  spikes,  but  they  should  lie 
thinned  out  to  three  or  four.  The  flower-stems 
must  be  supported  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth  by  a neat  stick  placed  to  each,  or  by 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  to  which  each 
stem  should  be  secured.  The  flower-spikes 
snap  over  close  to  the  ground  readily  in  a high 
wind  ; in  fact,  I have  known  them  to  be 
broken  oft’  by  the  swaying  motion  of  the  spikes, 
even  after  they  have  been  tied  up,  when  one 
stick  only  has  been  used.  It  is  much  better  to 
place  a stick  to  each,  which  will  hold  them 
firmly  in  their  jflaces.  The  stock  will  speedily 
deteriorate  unless  a fresh  lot  of  plants  is  propa- 
gated annually  froin  cuttings.  I never  allow  the 
plants  to  remain  longer  than  two  years  in  the 
beds,  as  the  quality  of  the  spikes  falls  off  very 
much  after  the  second  year  of  blooming.  When 
I was  a gardener  in  Scotland  I had  charge  of  Phloxes 
that  were  grown  to  produce  spikes  for  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  early-flowcringseotion  at  that  time, 
nearly  forty  3- ears  ago,  was  the  more  beautiful 
and  better  adapted  for  the  purpose.  When  I 
came  to  London  I found  it  was  altogether 
dift'erent  ; the  same  varieties  which  grew  well 
and  flowered  freely  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England  were  almost  a failure  in  the  warmer, 
drier  climate  of  the  south,  the  leaves  suffered 
from  a kind  of  spot,  and  the  spikes  were  poor  in 
quality  ; whereas,  the  late  flowering  varieties  I 
found  did  much  better  in  the  South  of  England. 
In  fact,  I do  not  recommend  the  culture  of  the 
Carolina  varieties  in  the  south  at  all.  The  P. 
decussa  section  has  almost  elbowed  them  out  of 
the  gardens.  The  colours  are  now  so  rich  and 
varied  that  few  garden  flowers  can  vie  with 
them  in  this  respect.  There  are  pure-white  and 
blush,  pale-lilac  and  deep  lilac-purple,  carmine, 
reddish-crimson,  rose,  and  rosy-red,  and  in  some 
instances  the  colours  are  blended  into  each  other. 
I can  observe  also  a very  great  improvement  in 
the  form  of  the  spikes  as  well  as  in  the  form  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  so  admirable  that  it  seems 
they  cannot  be  further  improved  in  this  respect. 


Bedding  plants  (“  H.  R.”).— The  only 
plants  that  I think  would  prove  a thorough!}' 
good  substitute  for  the  Calceolarias  would  be 
Tuberous  Begonias,  and  tliese  ma}'  be  got  in 
many  shades  of  colour  from  purest-white  to 
deepest-crimson.  There  are  other  things,  annuals 
and  so  forth,  but  they  are  not  reliable,  the 
Begonias  continuing  in  beauty  until  frosts  cut 
short  their  career,  which  is  exactly  what  you 
require.  Y ou  could  purchase  the  bulbs  cheaply 
and  they  should  be  started  at  once  in  gentle 
heat.  Use  a soil  composed  of  loam  and  a fair- 
proportion  of  thoroughly  decayed  leaf-mould, 
with  a dash  of  sharp  silver-sand  to  keep  it 
moderately  open.  By  ‘ ‘ rather  hardy  ” I suppose 
you  mean  bedders  that  will  live  out  througli  the 
sumnrer  but  not  the  winter.  Of  talller  bedders 
that  must  be  potted  up  in  the  autumn  and  kept 


safe  from  frost  may  be  mentioned  Abutilons, 
of  which  the  variegated  A.  Thomsoni  variegata 
is  much  used  for  bedding  arrangements.  Ager- 
atums  will  do  for  edgings  or  as  a groundwork 
to  the  bed,  the  herbaceous  Lobelias  having  a fine 
aspect  well  set  off  with  the  many-coloured 
flowers.  Alternantheras  in  variety  are  used  for 
carpet  bedding  and  of  service  only  for  their 
leafage.  China  Asters  are  very  striking  later 
in  the  year,  and  Tuberous  Begonias  are,  if  the 
season  is  at  all  propitious,  amongst  the  best  things 
that  can  be  used.  You  may  also  make  a choice 
from  the  Gannas,  the  French  varieties  in  some 
oases  not  rising  more  than  2t  feet  in  height. 
Cerastium,  the  little  bushy  free-blooming  Cu- 
phea,  Daisies  for  edging,  Gazania  for  edging,  the 
orange-scarlet  flowers  being  very  striking. 
Heliotropes,  Candytufts,  Lantana,  Tufted  Pan- 
sies, a delightful  class  of  hardy  bedders,  bloom- 
ing from  spring  until  autumn,  the  flowers 
embracing  many  shades  soft  and  intense  in 
colour.  Petunias  are  always  good,  even  in 
the  hottest  years.  Stonecrop,  iSempervivums, 
Stocks,  Verbena  venosa,  and  Phloxes,  besides 
such  things  as  Dahlias.  The  above  forms  a very 
comprehensive  group,  and  you  may  select  any 
of  them  according  to  their  height,  without  fear 
of  disappointmeut. — C.  T. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.  — Queries  and  ansvxrs  a/re  inserted  in 
(3  ARDENiNQ /ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  doum  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  he  clearly  ajid  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  fo  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  p-iece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  smne 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immedialely  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
inents ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  ansicers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

490. — Crystallising  flowers.— I should  like  to 
know  how  to  crystallise  or  otherwise  preserve  flowers?— 
H.  K. 

491. — Moss-litter  for  plants.— I shall  be  glad  to 
know  if  Moss-litter  is  a good  thing  for  pot  plants  ? — W. 
Pexgelly. 

492. — Layering  Rhododendrons.— Would  you 
tell  me  how  to  layer  Rhododendrons,  the  time  for  the 
work,  &c.  ?— Otako. 

493. — Melons. — I have  two  plants  put  in  a frame  with 
a good  bottom  of  stable-manure.  They  have  six  leaves 
each.  Will  any  reader  tell  me  how  to  treat  them? — E.  G. 
Lowe. 

494. — Cure  for  Lily  and  Tulip  disease.— Can 
anyone  tell  me  of  a cure  for  a disease  which  attacks  my 
Lilium  candidum?  Spots  come  on  the  leaves,  and  they 
and  the  stalk  gradually  rot  before  the  flower  expands. 
Some  of  my  Tulips,  also,  seem  to  be  suffering  from  the 
same  thing. — Rusiiiord. 

495.  — Smilax. — I should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
anj-one  who  can  tell  me  how  these  plants  should  be 
treated?  Mine  were  raised  from  seed  last  year,  and 
after  growing  a foot  or  so  are  now  thickening  below  only, 
and  bearing  what  seems  like  seed.  They  are  in  a conser- 
vatory with  other  flowers. — Beacon. 

498.— Mushrooms. — Can  you  give  me  some  idea  as 
to  the  best  style  of  house  for  growing  Mushrooms  ? Do 
they  require  artificial  heat,  and  is  a moist  atmosphere 
necessary?  What  soil  and  manure  are  best  for  them? 
When  are  they  considered  in  season,  and  has  experience 
shown  that  they  can  be  profitably  forced  by  artificial 
means? — Y.  X. 

497. — Lilies  of  the  Valley  not  flo-wering.- 
Can  you  account  for  so  many  of  my  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
not  flowering?  Only  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  them 
bloom.  They  have  been  in  their  present  situation  about 
five  vears.  There  are  two  patches  under  an  east  wall, 
facing  west,  one  lot  protected  from  the  north  by  trees,  in 
not  bad  soil  for  a London  garden.  They  have  a top-dress- 
ing of  rotten  stable-manure  in  the  winter.  — North 
London. 

498. — Culture  of  Plumbago.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  a Plumbago  ? I bought  it  in 
a pot,  which  is  evidently  too  small.  Can  I plant  it  against 
the  wall  of  an  unheated  greenhouse  thit  has  a good-sized 
stage  in  front  of  it,  or  would  it  do  better  iu  a larger  pot? 
I shall  also  be  much  obliged  if  any  adviser  would  tell  me 
how  1 should  winter  it?  I should  like  to  plant  a creeping 
“ Geranium  ” and  Rose  on  the  greenhouse  wall  too,  but 
hesitate  to  do  so  until  I hear  whether  the  combination 
would  thriie  in  the  same  border,  facing  south? — 
SOSIERSET. 
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To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

400.— Acacia  argyrophylla.— Meek  sends  me 
nice  sprays  of  this  handsome  shrub,  which  has  flowers  of 
rich-yellow  and  silvery -grey  foliage.  It  is  very  gay  and 
attractive. — J.  J. 

500. — Caterpillars  (£1.  C.  A.  G.,  Cortmn,  Killala).— 
The  caterpillar  you  sent  is  that  of  the  Swallow-tail  Moth 
(Ovrapteryx  Samlmcaria),  a large,  pale  sulphur-coloured 
insect,  measuring  about  2 inches  across  the  wings.— 
G.  S.  S. 

501. — liilium  auratum  bulbs  rotting  f'd/.;.— 
Too  much  water  is  no  doubt  the  cause.  You  must  not 
keep  the  soil  wet,  merely  moist — almost,  in  tact,  dry  until 
the  bulbs  make  growth.  We  can  assign  no  other  reason 
for  their  behaviour. 

502. — Boronia  megastigma  {M.  M.).  — The 

branch  you  send,  smelling  so  deliciously  of  Violets,  is  this 
species.  It  is  by  no  means  a showy  plant,  vet  its  fragrance 
is  so  delicate  and  so  powerful  that  no  collection  of  jilants 
should  be  without  it. — J.  J. 

503. — Best  Tomatoes  {F.  F.  //.).— Wedonot  recom- 
mend Blenheim  Orange  Tomato  for  outside  culture. 
Carter’s  Greengage  woidd  be  better.  For  red  kinds  you 
cannot  do  better  than  plant  a good  selection  of  the  Old 
Bed  and  Ham  Green  Favourite. 

504.  — Auriculas  (IF.  /).). — As  no  more  plants  are 
required,  remove  promptly  any  offsets  that  spring  from 
the  base  of  the  plants,  which  will  greatly  assist  the  main 
stems  in  maturing  their  growth,  and  render  them  stronger 
for  ne.vt  year's  flowering.— S.  P. 

505. — Saccolabium  retusum  (Ilenri/  Long).—i 
should  imagine,  from  flowers  you  send  and  the  part  from 
which  you  received  the  plant,  that  this  is  the  name 
of  the  Orchid.  It  grows  quickly,  and  flowers  freely,  the 
spikes  being  long  and  large.— M.  B. 

506. — Preserving  Orange  blossoms  (Alpha).— 
The  only  way  of  preserving  Orange  blossoms  for  a month 
would  he  to  immerse  the  branch  in  a vessel  of  water,  so  as 
to  completely  cover  it,  and  place  it  in  a refrigerator,  and 
keep  it  in  a frozen  condition  till  required. 

507. — Rhubarb  failing  {Suulh  Hants).— ks  the 
Rhubarb  has  been  so  recently  planted  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  allowed  it  to  grow  naturally  this  year,  and 
not  have  pulled  anything  from  it.  It  has  been  well 
manured,  therefore  leave  it  for  this  year  to  grow. 

503.— Decayed  Vine  shoots  (A'o  iVffuie).— The 
shoots  have  been  eaten  by  the  Vine  Weevil.  The  way  to 
catch  them  is  to  spread  a cloth  under  the  Vines  at  night  and 
throw  a strong  light  upon  them.  The  marauders  will 
drop  to  the  ground,  and  may  be  then  easily  got  rid  of. 

509.  — Chrysanthemums  ("IF.  — Stanstead 

White  is  the  only  variety  in  the  list  that  is  suitable 
to  grow  for  large  blooms.  Standard,  Florence  Percy,  and 
Lady  Selborne  are  of  medium  size.  All,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  named,  are  well  suited  for  growth  as  bushes.— 
E.  .M. 

510. — Gongora  bufonia  (2'.  /’.).— Here  you  have 
the  name  of  your  curiotis  flower.  It  is  variegated  with 
ptirple  and  white,  lipped  with  yellow,  and  more  commonly 
oblaitis  the  name  of  the  “Toad  Orchid.”  It  is  a very 
)>retly  species  of  a genus  not  now  commonly  seen. — 
Jl.  B. 

511. — Dendroblum  Farmerl  aurea("22.  L.).— 
This  is  a plant  with  yellow  flowers,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  IJ.  chrysotoxum  ; but  it  has  golden-yellow  sepals 
and  petals,  the  lip  deep-yellow.  It  appears  to  be  a natural 
hybrid  or  variety.  The  ordinary  treatment  of  the  species 
suits  it  well. — M.  B. 

512. — Arum  Lily  failing  (Mrs.  Dc/iuLiy).— This  is 
inherent  weakness.  Deficient  root  action  is  the  probable 
cause  of  the  flowers  not  expanding.  Liquid-manure  might 
have  helped  it  earlier.  Perhaps  the  soil  is  sour  from  being 
constantly  wet.  The  plant  likes  moisture,  but  will  not 
grow  in  stagnant  soil. 

513. — Bulbs  after  flowering  (Sunih  iHuds). — if 
the  bulbs  are  ripe,  dry  them  off ''radnally  and  keep  them 
in  a drawer  or  paper  bags  till  the  autumn,  and  then 
replant.  If  they  are  not  ripe,  cover  with  soil,  and  leave 
them  in  the  open  air  for  a time  to  mature  growth,  then 
dry  and  pack  away  till  October. 

514. — Cattleya  Mendel!  (II.  Jallaml).  — The 
flower  represents  quite  an  ordinary  rariety.  It  is  not 
white,  nor  any  ap]iroach  to  it,  the  flowers  being  distinctly 
suffusi  d with  colour,  whilst  the  lip  is  a warm  rose-purple. 
Yes  ; by  all  means  preserve  it,  hut  it  is  far  inferior  to  the 
many  beautiful  forms  of  this  Orchid  in  collections. 

515. — Saccolabium  bellinum  (Kate  A).— This 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  about  twenty 
years  ago  from  Burm.ah,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
small-Ilowcred  species.  It  is  very  handsome  and  showy, 
producing  six  and  seven  flowers'  in  a cluster.  Heat  and 
moisture  appear  to  be  its  chief  requirements.— M.  B. 

510.— Lcclia  anceps  (./rtM«).— Now  the  jilant  has 
done  flowering  it  may  be  looked  over  carefully,  and  all 
decayed  soil  removed.  If  grown  hung  up  on  a block  of 
wood  it  may  have  some  of  the  soil  or  JIoss  about  it 
removed,  and  the  plants  got  into  order.  Put  them  into 
strong  heat,  well  exposed  to  the  sunshine,  and  with  plenty 
of  air  and  moisture.— M.  B. 

517. — Melons  in  frames  (M.  Mac  Andrew).— Any 
nurseryman  could  supply,  or  obtain,  plants  of  Hero  of 
Lockinge  Melon  for  you  at  about  Od.  each.  Four  plants 
will  be  ample  for  a frame  of  the  size  named,  but  not  too 
many  provided  the  shoots  are  kept  properly  regulated  as 
directed  in  the  article  alluded  to.  Pruning  the  shoots 
does  not  injure  the  plants  in  the  slightest.— B.  P. 

518. — The  Partridge-breasted  Aloe  (I.  Calc- 
man). — Thei>ink  flower  you  send  appears  to  he  from  a 
plant  of  this  kind,  which  you  can  easily  detect.  It  has 
liright  and  fleshy  green  leaves,  which  are  irregularly 
banded  with  white.  This  is  a favourite  window  plant, 
and  has  been  so  for  over  a hundred  years.  It  likes  a 
little  soil,  which  should  be  good  turfy -loam.— J.  J. 

.519.— Herbaceous  plants  in  Grass  (-4  Cnnstaat 
SujscriOer). — The  best  time  to  plant  is  late  in  autumn  and 


throughout  the  winter.  For  this  pur))Ose  vigorous  stib- 
jects  should  be  chosen.  Among  those  l have  seen  do  well 
are  P;eonies,  Oriental  Poppies,  Day  Ijilies,  Irises,  Chrysan- 
themum maximum,  Anthemis  tinctoria,  Stenaotisspeciosa, 
Solomon's  Seal,  Lupins,  Ileraclcums,  and  Spira)as. — A.  II. 

520. — MlltoniaPhalaenopsis.-Jn/inC'nfder  sends 

me  a very  highly-coloured  flower  of  this  species,  which 
w*as  introduced  by  Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  some  forty 
years  ago.  The  treatment  of  the  plant  should  be  to  keep 
it  in  the  shade,  and  in  ver.v  moist  situations.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  little  Orchids  that  I know,  and  its 
foliage  in  most  instances  suggests  that  it  grows  naturally 
in  dense  shade. — M.  B. 

521.  — Cochliostema  Jacobiana  ('C.  Cook). — This 
is  the  plant  of  wdiich  you  send  me  a scrap.  It  is  of  noble 
aspect,  ami  if  it  attains  any  size  its  leaves  w’ill  measure 
some  4 feet  in  length,  and  produced  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a rosette.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  produced  on  a 
large  and  spreading  panicle,  and  rosy-pink  and  violet  in 
colour.  The  soil  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  plant 
potted  in  a mixture  of  loam  and  peat  made  sandy. — J.  J. 

522. — Croweas  (J.  M.).— These  are  all  natives  of 
Australia,  and  not  spring  blooming.  They  should  not  be 
treated  as  stove  plants,  as  this  produces  sickly  yellowish- 
green  foliage,  hut  rather  treat  them  to  a not  overcrowded 
greenhouse,  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  and  free  ventilation. 
Drain  the  pots  well,  and  use  for  soil  three  p.arts  peat  and 
one  part  light  loam,  made  sandy.  If  my  correspondent 
treats  them  in  this  manner  they  will  flower  freely  in  the 
autumn. — J.  .J. 

523. — Lasianthus  princeps.— T.  II.  asks  if  I can 
tell  him  if  this  plant  is  to  be  got  in  cultivation  now  ? 1 do 
not  think  it  can  ; but  1 am  surprised  at  this.  The  flowers 
are  tubular,  rather  thick  just  about  the  middle,  some 
5 inches  or  6 inches  long,  and  with  a fi\'e-Iobed  limb.  The 
colour  of  the  tube  is  crimson-lake,  becoming  golden- 
orange  at  each  end,  the  limb  being  a bright-green  colour. 
It  comes  from  New'  Grenada,  a country-  which  has  been 
much  searched  for  lately  for  plants  of  distinct  character, 
but  this  is  one  which  appears  to  have  escaped  observation. 
— J.  .J. 

524.  — Rosemarinus  oflicinalis  (C.  B.  A.).— This 
is  a plantthat  used  to  be  grown  in  every  cottage  garden, 
and  I should  again  like  to  see  it  generally  cultivated.  It 
may  be  easily  increased  from  seed,  and  is  a hardy  ever- 
green, being  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It  succeeds 
best  on  rather  poor  light  soil,  losing  much  of  its  aromatic 
fragrance  when  placed  in  deep  rich  soil,  and  is  also  apt  to  be 
killed  with  frost  when  so  planted.  lUix  old  mortar  with 
your  soil.  Therfe  are  three  well  marked  varieties— a golden, 
a silver-leaved,  and  a broad-leaved  form— all  deserving 
cultivation. — J.  J. 

525. — Seakale  culture  (.4  Suhscriber).— The  fault 
evidently  is  in  the  preparation  the  plants  received  last 
summer.  Perhaps  they  were  allowed  to  flower  instead  of 
developing  foliage  and'erowns.  If  the  flower-stems  ai'e 
allowed  to  grow,  the  heart,  or  crown,  for  future  use  js 
destroyed  ; a colony  of  young  weakly  growths  is  certain 
to  spring  up  the  year  following.  If  the  plants  have  plenty 
of  space  to  develop  large  leaves,  say  the  roots  are  15  inches 
apart,  the  shoots  should  be  thinned  at  once  to  three  of 
the  most  promising  on  each  crown,  and  take  care  that 
they  do  not  flower^  but  reserve  all  their  energies  for  the 
lierfectiug  of  leaves  and,  consecptently,  healthy  crowns.— 
S.  P. 

526. — Cbrysanthemum  soil  (A  Constant  Bcadcr). 
—I  find  that  amateur  cullixators  have  a (litliculty  in 
obtaining  the  ingredients  named  in  my  treatise  on  Chrys- 
anthemum cullure  for  iJotling  the  plants  in.  To  render 
the  making  up  of  the  compost  easier  for  this  class  of 
cultivators,  I have  recommended  of  late  a more  simple 
mixture,  and  one  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining.  For  the  final  potting  use  three  parts  turfy 
loam,  one  jtart  half-decayed  horse-manure,  as  much  sand 
and  erttshed  charcoal  as  will  render  the  whole  porous, 
regulating  the  (|uantily  hv  the  character  of  the  loam, 
light  or  heavy.  To  every  bushel  of  the  prepared  compost 
add  either  1 lb.  of  Thomson’s,  or  2 lb.  Innes’  Vine  Manure. 
— E.  Molynki'X'. 

527.  — Manure  for  Roses  (M.).-Of  the  three 
fertilisers  you  name  I much  jirefer  the  first ; but  all  are 
good  ; so,  too,  are  many-  more,  d'ou  say  you  do  not  want 
to  use  any  farmyard-manure  during  tbe  summer  months. 
If  i>roperly  applied  (hiring  early  spring  there  is  no  need 
to  do  so.  One  may  also  avoid  their  sniface  use  by 
making  the  soil  sufficiently  rii'h  before  ])lanting.  I should 
use  Clay’s  Fertiliser  as  a top  dressing,  and  apply  it  at 
once.  But  guano,  nitrate  cf  soda,  and  superphosphates 
are  all  good.  What  one  must  avoid  is  giving  them  too 
strong.  These  latter  can  be  applied  at  any  time  now  to 
advantage,  and  it  is  best  to  choose  showery  weather.  I 
find  it  safer  to  mix  it  with  a little  sand  or  dry  soil,  so  that 
there  is  more  uniform  application.  Be  very  careful  to 
use  them  at  the  advertised  strength  ; under  this  is  safer, 
and  little  doses  are  more  effectual  if  frecpient.- P.  U. 

523.— Asparagus-beds  falling  (F.  Scuheii).—The 
plant.s  require  more  nourishment.  Give  a dressing  of  salt 
now— half-a-pound  to  the  square  yard— and  water  it  in 
with  liquid-manure.  Soak  the  bed,  if  you  can,  with  the 
drainings  from  a farmyard  tank,  or  use  artificial  guano, 
or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  the  two  in  mixture.  Do  not  cut 
anything  more  this  season.  Let  all  the  “grass”  grow.— 
E.'H. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

*'+*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  ojf  Garornino  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.  — <7.  A.  F.  — l,  Epimedium 
alpinum  ; 2,  Scilla  lilio-hyacinthus  alba ; 3,  Ranunculus 

aiuplexicaulis. Ileo.  C.  'X»«rra*.-  Epimedium  alpinum. 

Diss. — I,  Forsythia  viridissima  ; but  it  m.ay  be  F. 

suspensa.  They  differ  only  in  habit  and  the  colour  of  the 
hark,  but  this  cannot  be  told  from  a mere  shoot ; 2,  Double 
.Spinea  (S.  prunifolia  fl.-)>l.);  3,  Kerria  japonica  fl.-pl.  ; 

4,  Phlox  setacea. A.  74.— Cobaia  scandens.  It  wants 

shelter  in  winter,  and  a warm  spot  where  the  .soil  is  light. 
--  F.  Ilea.unan. — 1,  Itibes  aureum  ; 2,  Viburnum  sp.  ; 
3,  Kerria  japonica  variegata  ; 4,  Oelsia  crr'tica  ; 5,  Wood- 
ruff (Aspenda  odorata). E.  W.  It. — P.aulownia  im- 

perialis. A.  M.  It>chardson.— The  Bird  Cherry. IF. 


tf((lson.  — 1,  Diosma  capitata;  2,  Choisya  teniala  ; 
3,  Vanda  insignis;  4,  Odontoglossmu  Andersonianum, 
form  of ; 5,  Miltonia  cuneata  ; fi,  Laffia  imrpurata,  dri<  'I 

flowers  of. It.  IF.— tfdontoglossuin  citrosmum  roseum. 

/.oijeH.— Staphylea  colchica.  — — Mrs.  Abraham..  - 

Epimedium  alpinum. Acanthus. — The  long  narrow 

leaf  is  that  of  Aspidistra  lurida ; the  other,  Funki.a 
Sieboldi.  


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  rearlers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and.  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender 

G.  A.  77.— We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  the  photograplu 

Kindly  read  rules  about  the  competition. Bill.— Kvi- 

dently  the  Rose  lias  been  kept  too  moist,  both  at  the  root 
and  overliead.  There  appears  to  be  no  actual  disease,  afid 
this  is  the  only  reason  we  can  give  for  the  present  aspect 

of  the  buds. IF.  I’engclly.— The  reason  of  there  being 

so  much  fungus  is  that  tlie  soil  is  thoroughly  unhealthy. 
Nothing  but  conqilete  renovation,  repotting,  &c.,  will 

effect  a cure. Bonfire.— As  y ou  carry  on  the  business 

of  a nurseryman  you  may  remove  your  stock,  except  that 
permanently  pffanted,  which  you  cannot  touch  without 

permission  from  t.he  landlord. M.  B. — Thanks  for  your 

note. 77.  C.— We  should  say  that  you  har  e used 

artificial  manure  loo  freeiv.  'Please  send  fuller  par- 
ticulars.  IF.  rowny.— Jean  Sisley  died  on  Jan.  1.5th, 

1891.  You  may  get  any  information  you  rcijuire  from 
members  of  the  firm,  Montplaisir,  Lyons,  France. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


Poultry  eating  feathers  (S.  Smith).  — See 

“ Doulting’s”  reply  to  424  last  week. 

4-23. —Rearing  chickens.— Yes,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  liatcli  chickens  in  an  incubator,  and  to 
rear  them  in  a brooder,  tbe  only  source  of  lieat 
being  that  emitted  by  a paraffin-lamp.  The 
eggs  should  he  kept  at  a temperature  of  13') 
(legs.  Fahrenheit,  or  thereabouts,  with  a 
gradual  cooling  and  airing  daily.  The  chicks 
when  hatched  should  be  kept  at  a temperature 
of  no  degs.  to  !I5  degs.,  gradually  coming  down 
to  75  degs.  After  the  first  week,  a lower  heat 
will  do.  There  is  a great  deal  of  description 
required  in  regard  to  artificial  hatching  and 
rearing,  and  I fear  I cannot  go  into  the  matter 
fully  for  want  of  space. — Doulting. 

Egg-laying.  — Having  seen  in  3'our  query 
column  of  May  5,  the  remarks  of  “Cherry” 
regarding  “ A(la  (l.’s”  success,  I feel  that  cn 
behalf  of  “Ada  G.”  I may  mention  my  experi- 
ence. I started  with  fifteen  Black  Orpington 
pullets  and  cue  cock  in  a wired  run  3(5  yards  by 
14  j’ards,  without  further  outlet.  On  Oct.  21) 
the  first  egg  was  laid  ; on  Feb.  3 I lost  one  hen  : 
but  from  Oct.  2!)  to  May  8 the  total  number  of 
eggs  Itas  lieeu  1,01)4,  not  counting  the  few  broken 
and  undersized  ones.  I may  also  add  that  I 
have  43  chickens,  the  first  brood  being  hatched 
out  Feb.  23.  If  “Cherry”  would  like  to  have 
fuller  particulars  I shall  be  happy  to  give  them, 
though  I expect  that  such  an  experienced 
poultry-keeper  will  he  loth  to  depart  from  her 
accustomed  ways. — C.  D.  D 

Poultry-keeping.  — Before  commencing 
this,  we  would  advise  alt  to  try  to  gain  their 
first  experience  at  the  expense  of  soniebodj'  else. 
'I’akc  a position  as  labourer,  or  in  any  capacity, 
on  a poultrj’-fanu  before  embarking  all  v'otir 
own  capital.  Experience  for  a season.  You 
will  never  i egret  the  experience.  If  successful, 
you  will  liave  learned  much  and  lie  able  to  savfv 
money  in  arranging  the  place  you  buj'.  If 
unsuccessful,  j'ou  want  no  more  of  it.  I’otiltrv 
papers  it.sually  publish  the  successes,  but  sehlotu 
the  failures.  In  this  they  are  misleading. 
^Vhere  most  people  do  and  can  succeed  is  in 
keeping  a few  hens  about  the  home  for  eggs 
alone.  " They  are  fed  and  cared  for  better,  com- 
paratively, than  a large  flock,  and  give  better 
returns.  I do  not  s.Dy’  that  it  is  impossible  to 
succeed  on  a large  scale,  but  I do  saj’  that  moie 
fail  than  succeed.  Therefore  1 urge  all  to  1).; 
careful  when  engaging  in  raising  chickens  on  a 
large  scale,  and  try  to  get  experience  befoiu 
investing  lieavily. — American  Agriatllurisl. 


BEES. 

529. — Bee  Query. — Being  a reader  of  G.vbdesixo, 
and  interested  in  Bee-keeping,  would  you  kindly  favour 
me  by  answering  tlie  following?  Last  year  I took  a hive 
from  a straw-skep,  but  f tliink  the  young  queen  has  gone 
along  witli  it,  as  it  seems  to  lie  doing  extra  well,  tie 
parent  hive  not  succeeding.  In  the  event  of  kilhmr 
the  old  queen  would  they  rear  a young  one,  even  it  Ihcv 
had  no  (|ucen-crll  ? Also,  when  would  the  young  one  he 
ready  to  lay,  and  wonld  I lose  much  by  doing  this?  I 
may  say  the  old  one  i.s  l.iying  just  now.  Would  it  he  had 
policy  to  keep  her  aiioUier  season Colin  M.  Fulton. 
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T^E  BE<1  TO  ()FFP]R  tlie  uiulermentioned  in 
»»  STRONG,  WKLL-GROWN  PLANTS.  Satisfaction 
jniaranteed.  Carriage  and  package  free.  Catalogues  of  Hardy 
Herbaceous  and  Greenhouse  Plants  free.  Cacti,  curious  and 
beautiful  cream  scarlet.  Prickly  Pear,  6 varieties,  6d.  each. 
Vallota  purpurea  (Scarborough  Lily),  large  bulbs,  6d.  each. 
Primula  obconica,  strong  flowering  plants,  each ; cortu- 
soides.  Ivy-leaved  (ieraniums,  12  grand  named  varieties, 
white,  crimson,  pink,  2s.  6d.  dozen.  Oriental  Poppies,  Royal 
Scarlet,  Salmon  t^ueen,  &c  , 2s.  6d  dozen.  Perennial  Sun- 
flowers. 6 varieties,  Is.  3d.  Doronicuin  (Hardy  Golden  Mar- 
guerite), Is.  6d.  dozen.  Streptocarpus,  fine  new  hybrids,  4d 
each ; 3s.  6d.  dozen.  Fuchsias,  grand  named  double  and 
single  varieties.  Is.  6d.  dozen.  Dahlias,  show,  fancy,  and 
Pompone,  named,  3s.  dozen.  Stocks,  German,  Ten-week,  6d. 
score.  Asters,  Pieony-flowered,  fid.  score.  Sweet  Peas,  fid. 
score.  Cornflowers,  blue,  fid.  score  ; 2s.  fid.  per  100.  Mimulus, 
grand  spotted,  Perilla  nankinensis,  bd.  score.  Nicotiana 
aftiois.  Nasturtium  Fireball,  Is.  dozen.  Petunias,  fine,  purple, 
white,  and  striped.  All  other  bedding  plants  in  stock  at 
reasonable  prices.  TESTIMONIAL:  "Laverton,  Oct.  £6, 
1893.— Dear  Sir,  — Please  forward  me  500  plants,  your  own 
selection.  The  plants  I had  from  you  last  year  have  bloomed 
magnificently,  and  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  who  have 
s^'en  them  — A.  E.,  Esq.”— J.  & A.  MAY,  Hope  Nurseries, 
Bedale.  Establised  18 10^ 

PERENNIAL  ICELAND  POPPIE8,  scarlet 

and  y*»llow,  25,  Is.  3d. ; Everlasting  Peas,  strong,  3,  Is. ; 
new  double  UornfloweTS,  20.  Is  : Red  Japan  Auemonp,  3. 
Is.  3d- ; Giant  Trimardeau  Pansies.  20,  Is.  : Perennial  Sun- 
flo we rs,  4,  Is.— J.  CORN HILL,  Ryfleet,  Surrey. 

HARNATION  MARGARET.— This  is  one  of 

^ the  most  useful  annuals  ever  sent  out  to  give  a su  'cession 
of  flowers  for  cutting  from  July  to  December.  All  shades  of 
colour,  and  90  per  cent,  double.  It  should  be  grown  by  every- 
one who  has  a small  garden.  Nice  plants.  Is.  per  dozen. 
Asters  of  all  kinds,  a id  the  large-flowering  Ten-week  Stock, 
G<1.  per  doz  Bedding  plants  of  all  sorts  are  now  ready.— J. 
DAUNCEY,  Rose  Hill  Nursery.  Hook,  Winchtield,  Ilants. 

niNERARlATGRANDIFLOKA.  —The  strain 

^ w'e  offer  is  the  finest  in  cultivation,  both  as  to  size  of 
flowers,  and  splendid  colourings.  Awarded  first  prize  at 
Chicago  Exhibition.  Is.  fid.  and  2s.  fid.  per  X)kt.- GROVE8 
k SON,  Heed  Merehants,  Piddletrenthide.  Dorchester. 

Geraniums. — Scarlet  Vesuvius,  Is.  Sd.  doz., 
7s.  100.  John  Gibbons,  2s.  doz. ; 12s.  100.  Lady  Sheffield 
and  Ivy-leaf.  Is.  8d.  doz  ; lUs.  100.  Calceolarias,  yellow  or 
brown,  Is.  duz  ; 5s.  100,  post  free.— A.  ROFE,  Crowborough, 
Sussex. 

TWrAGNIFlCENT  PRIZE  WHITE  PINK 

TVX  Her  Majesty,  enormous  size,  much  admired  by  all, 
strong,  showing  for  bloom,  3s.  doz.,  car.  Paid.  MRS.  SIN- 
KINS,  large  clove-scented  white,  2s.  fid.  doz.  List  of  Border 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,  free. — KLWELL  BROS.,  Enficdd. 

Geraniums. — (food  plants  from  single  pots. 

F.  V.  Raspail,  West  R.  Gem,  Crystal  Palace  Gem.  Flower 
of  Spring,  Double  Pink  Ivy-leaf.  Is.  fid.  per  doz.  Victoria 
Asters,  large-flowering  German  Stocks,  50,  Is.  3d.  ; 2s.  per  100. 
Best  dark  Blue  Lobelia,  50.  Is.  fid.  ; 2s.  fid  ptr  100.  These 
jiregood  bushy  plants  from  cuttings.— S.  HARBER,  Florist, 
Tettenliall,  Wolverhampton. 

NTiW  AND  CHOICE  FUUH8IAS.  — 12 

strong  healthy  plants,  inclmliug  latest  novelties.  Trail- 
ing Q.ue^*n,  eleganttrailing  habit,  beaut’ful  variegated  foliage, 
mass  of  large  crimson  bloom.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Countess 
of  Aberdeen.  Beauty  of  Exeter,  Storm  Kiog.  Champion  of 
the  Woild,  Nancy  Molesworth,  &c.,  &c.,  well  packed,  frtc, 
2s.  9d  - HOt'KLEY,  TTpton  ISIanor,  Essex. 

■DEUAL  k .SHOW  PELARGONIUMS.  — 

-Lw  Strong  healthy  young  plants,  choicest  kinds  in  “xistence, 
correctly  named,  packed  with  damp  Moss.  12  varieties,  4s.. 
free  by  return,  cash  with  order.— REV.  VICAR,  Everton 
Vicarage,  Bawtry,  Notts. 

FIFTH  AND  POPULAR  EDITION. 

Price,  Is.  ; post  free,  Is.  3d. 

HARDY  FLOWERS 

Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  of  1,300  of 
the  most  ornamental  species,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c. 
London  : 37,  Southampton-street,  Scraiid,  W.C. 

EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  .SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET  POST  FRE 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH, 

By  O.  H.  WITH,  F. R.A.S.,  F.C.S,  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin. 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  diseoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  maj 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford 


TWO  GREAT  PLOT  SALES,  SOUTHEND  AND  LEIGH- 
ON-SEA. 

Freehold  Villa  Plots.  Splendid  land.  Boro’  Estate,  Sottth- 
end,  fronting  Shakespeare,  Gainsborough,  and  Fairfax 
Drives;  gravelly  soil.  Four  Hundred  large  Freehold  well- 
timbered  sites,  Leigh  Hall  Estate.  Leigh-on-Sea,  fronting 
Blenheim  and  Kingswood  Chase,  Bonchurch,  and  Tanker- 
ville  Drives.  Ten  p.c.  deposit,  easy  terms,  and  free  deeds. 
Sundry  lots  will  follow  on  various  estates. 

rPHE  LAND  COMPANY  wiii  SELL  by 
-L  AUCTION.  THURSDAY.S,  May  17th,  SOUTHEND,  and 
May  21th,  LEIGH-ON-SEA.  Lunch  in  marquee  12.  Sale 
1 p m.  Special  trains  Fenchurch-street  sale  days,  10.55. 
Plans  and  tickets.— Apply  at  once,  THE  LAND  CO  , 
B8,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

O 0 UTIFTIANTS.— 8WANWICK.— Ill  the 

^ midst  of  this  fine  fruit-growing  country,  TO  HE  SOLD 
ft  comfortable  FREEHOLD  RESIDENCE,  with  siabli v.g  and 
oiubuil(ling.s  and  about  three  acres  of  highly  ijrjductivf 
morket  garden  ground,  planteil  with  choice  fruit-trees  and 
Ki'^o-hushes  in  full  bearing.— For  particulars  apnly  to 
KING  k KING,  Estate  Agent.s,  Southsea  and  Portsea. 


JOHN  CLARE’S 


Beat  Quality  GALVANIP^.d 
NETTING,  in  50-yard  rolls,  tr  le 
to  gauge  and  mesh. 


lin.  mesh : 12in.  wide,  3s.  8d. ; 
18in.,  5s.  Cd. ; 24in.,  7s.  4d. ; 3Uin., 
9s.  2d.  ; 36in.,  11s.  ; 48in.,  14s.  8d. 

l|in.  mesh  : 12in.  wide.  2s.  9d. ; 
18in.,  4s.  Id.  ; 24iu.,  5s.  5d.  ; 
30in.,  6r,  lOd. ; 36in.,  8s.  2d.; 
48in.,  lOs.  lid. 

2iu.  mesh  : 121n.  wide,  2s. ; 
StrongGalvanisedGARDEN  ?8.  ; 24in.,  4s.  ; 30in.,  5s. 

ARCH,  7ft.  high  and  4ft.  3bm.,  6s. ; ^m..  bs.  , 
wide  and  12  deep,  special,  ' 

4S.  9d.  Cheap  line.  f ilt'. 

No.  153,  stronger  quality,  6s.  8d.  All  Widths  ami  Meshes 
6s.  9d.  each.  kept  in  stock. 


No.  333. 

GALVANISED  PEA  GUARDS,  3/6 

f)f  r duz.  {e7i{/(hn,  3/t.  long  07id  fi  hi. 
tride  and  Q in.  high,  uicluduig  two 
pieces. 

GALVANISED  PEA  HURDLE  for  training  I’eag  or  fixing  to 
walls  for  creepers,  etc.,  nuule  in  panels,  6ft.  by  3ft.,  2/*  'r 
fitt.  by  4ft.,  3/-  ea.;  6ft.  by  5ft.,  4/-  ea. ; 6ft.  by  6ft.,  5 - ea. 
Send  for  New  Illustrated  List  of  other  wire  goods,  free. 
Terms  ; Nett  cash  with  order. 

Orders  of  50**.  (i7id  7tvward^  sent  carriage  paid. 

25,  46,  & 47,  HIGH  STREET, 
NEW  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C. 


WEED  KILLER. 

Safe,  Effective,  and  Cheap.  ■ 

There  is  no  risk  of  poi.soiiing  Birds  or  Animals  when 
applying  tliis  prejiaration.  Guaranteed  to  clear  all  | 
weeds;  mixes  at  once,  no  sediment,  loaves  the  paths 
bright  and  clean,  without  stains. 

Various  Sizes.  2s.  6d.  per  Gallon,  makes 
51  Gallons  of  dressing. 

Sa7nple  Half  (hillon  fiti  post  free  for  2s. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.  | 


Only  Address— 

TOMLINSON  & HAYWARD, 
MINT  ST.  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  LINCOLN. 

Wholesale  London  Agents— 

OSMAN  & CO.,  132,  CnMMKRci.xi,  Strket,  E. 
Ask  your  Chemist  or  Seedsman  for  this  make. 


■x'xxxa  **  NEW  EASY” 


Uneoccelled  Durahilitij. 


MOWER. 

LIGHTEST 

RUNNING 

AND  CHKAPE.ST 

ROLLER 

MACHINE. 


OUT9 


LAWN 


Made  in  all  sizes,  from 
10  to  24  inches. 


The  LARGEST  SIZE 
easily  worked 
by  ONE  MAN. 


SELIG,  SONNENTHAL,  & CO., 

85,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON  E.C. 


Clive's  Patent  Seed  and  Fruit  Protector. 


As  Imitation  Bird  of  Prey  to  suspend  over  a garden.  Its  out- 
stretched wings  measure  nearly  3 feet.  A certain  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  Birds  and  Vermin.  One  sent  free  by 
Parcel  Post  for  3s.  ; three  for  7s.  fid.— INGALL  PARSONS 

Cf  JVK  k CO.,  William-street  North,  Birmingham. 

New  Edition,  pp.  324.  cloth.  Is.,  post  free. 

ITOMfEOPATHIC  FAISIILY  IN8TRUCTOR, 

-L-L  By  Drs.  II.  and  W.  EPPS.  Describes  fully,  and  pre- 
scribes for,  general  diseases.  London : JAMES  EPPS  & 
CO.,  Ltd.,  48,  Threadneedle-sireet  and  170.  Piccadilly. 


POTTER’S  WIRE-ARMOURED  HOSE. 


Prices  of  69  feet  lengths  (fitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch 
Idpe,  Rose  and  Jet). 


ARMOURED. 

The  Excelsior  Wire-armour- 
ed Hose  secures  a Pkufect 
grip,  will  not  uncoil  when  cut 
at  any  part,  stands  enormous 
pressure  and  wears  for  jears. 
Diam.  PRICES. 

Hn.  Best  quality  ..  ..  3fi-,3 

in.  Extra  stunt  quality  43  7 
*1  in.  Bes*‘ quality  ..45  - 
Sin  Extra  stmit.  quality  52- 
' ill.  Best  quality  ..  ..  52.'- 

4 in.  Extra  stout  quality  60,7 


PLAIN. 
Unkinkable  smooth  surface 
Hose,  will  not  crack,  is  made 
of  pure  rubber  and  canvas. 
Quality  guaranteed. 

Diam.  PRICES. 

\ in.  Specially  cheap  . , 10  3 
in.  Best  <iuality  . . . . 21  » 

} in.  Extra  stout  quality  27^5 
Jin.  Bc.-t  quality  ..  ..28- 

-5  in.  Extrastout  quality  33  - 
lin.  Best  quality  ..  ..33- 

V in.  Extra stoulquality  40  10 


All  Hose  carriage  paid  and  dispatched  same  day  as  order  is 
received.  Awarded  12  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  Maker  to 
Her  Majesty  the  (Jueen  and  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wah.F. 
OMcst  and  most  reliable  house  in  the  trade.  Maker  of  Hose 
for  Liquid  Manures,  I’elivcry.  fcteom.  Fire,  and  Suction  Hoic, 
Ac.  Supplied  to  all  the  principal  Corporations,  Park  Estates, 
iSc.,  at  home  and  abroad.  Over  3,000,000  feet  in  use.  Rot- 
proof  Green  Shading,  lOd.  pe»r  sipiare  yard.  Catalogues  of 
above  an  I all  kind'?  of  Hose,  Belting  an<l  Roofing  Felts,  post 
free.  A.  POTTER,  Melbourne  Woik.s,  Wolveihaniptoo ; and 
London  Works,  Keatling. 


For  Destroying' Weeds  on  Garden  Walks, 
Carriage  Drives,  Roads,  Stable  Yards, 
&e.,  also  for  Killing  Plantain  on  Lawns. 

SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

No  Smell.  No  Disturbance  of  the  Gravel. 

ONE  APPLICATION  WILL  KEEP  THK  WALKS 
CLEAR  OF  WEEDS  FOR  AT  LEAST  18  MONTHS. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Hbad.  Superintendent  Crjstal  Palace  Gardens, 
writes:  “ We  were  so  satisfied  witn  your  composition  and  its 
price  that  we  have  used  it  absolutely,  and  have  every  con- 
fidence in  recommending  it.” 

Used  in  the  pr<g)  >rlioti  of  \ g-d.  to  25  gaU.  of  water,  and  applud 
nlfh  <(ti  oriiinarg  irater ing-cau. 

Prices,  in  1 and  2g.il.  Tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included):  in 
5-gal.  Drums,  Is.  fid.  per  gal. ; 10, 15,  and  20  gals.,  Is.  4d.  per  gal. 
Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage  paid  on 
10  gals,  and  upwards. 

If  desired  we  can  supply  the  “Acme”  Weed  Killer 
d'luhlc  strength,  1 gal.  to  be  mixed  with  50  gals,  of  water. 
Prices : 1 and  2 gal.  Tins,  3s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ; 5 gals.. 
2s.  Gd.  per  gal.  ; 10.  15,  an<l  20  gals.,  2s.  3d.  per  gal.  Carriage 
paid  on  5 gals,  and  upwards. 

“THE  ACME”  SUMMER  SHADING. 

White  and  Green.  Is.  Tin  makes  half-gal.  Docs  not  wash 
off  with  rain. 


Sole  Pi'opriiturs  and  Manvfavtm-ers — 

THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  LTD., 

TONBRIDGE,  KENT; 

And  Carlton  Street,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 


Exhibited  at  the  Bath  and  West  Counties 
Show,  Guildford,  May  30th. 


THIS  GREENHOUSE  erected  and  heated  complete,  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  best  materials  only,  workmanship 
guaranteed,  25 ft.  by  12  ft.,  £50;  30ft,  by  15ft.,  ii70.  Brickwork 
excepted.  For  particulars  see  our  Catalogue,  post  free. 


Superior  Portable  Frames,  large  stock  ready  for 
immediate  use.  well  made,  painted  fo\ir  coats,  glazed  uith 
21-oz.  glass,  carriage  paid 1-Ught  fr.inre,  4 ^ i ’ ^ ’ 

2-light  frame,  6 bv  8,  58s.  ; 3-light  frame  \2  by  b,  85s.  6d. 

Span-roof  Frames,  n by  o,  £3  los.  ; 12  by  o ±.5 . .. 
16  by  6,  £7  10s.  Can  send  otf  same  day  as  ordered. 

Graham  LEICESTER. 


HARDY  BRUIN  & CO., 


Street, 


GAEDENING  ILLESTEATED 


No.  794.— VoL.  XVI. 


Fouixded  by  W.  Robinsmi,  Author  oj  “ The  English  Fl<nver  Garden. 


MAY  26,  1894. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HINTS  ON  POTTING  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

From  the  fact  of  the  present  pots  being  well- 
filled  with  roots  we  have  a sure  sign  that  more 
room  is  needed,  and  the  plants  should  receive 
the  final  size  without  delaj’.  I do  not  favmur 
extra  large  pots  for  any  Chrysanthemums,  but 
for  amateurs  wlio  cannot  live,  as  it  were,  among 
their  plants,  as  do  tliose  w’hose  duty  it  is  to  pay 
special  attention  to  their  culture,  it  is  doubly 
advisable  not  to  overpot.  It  is  therefore  an 
unnecessary  operation  to  give  a shift  between 
the  4{j-inch  or  5-inch  sizes  and  the  flowering 
pots.  For  the  majority  of  sorts  those  of  S-inch 
diameter,  or  24’s,  should  be  used,  reserving  only 
the  very  strongest  for  a size  larger,  called  16’s. 

If  not  new  ones  give  the  pot  a thorough  cleaning 
before  use  and  properly  drain  them.  Over  the 
hole  put  a large  piece  of  broken  crock,  and 
around  as  well  as  over  this  place  others  broken 
small  to  an  inch  or  so  in  depth.  As  to  soil,  the 
principal  portion  should  be  turf  that  has  been 
cut  some  time  and  has  the  Grass  and  fibre  partly 
decayed,  then  rotted  manure  or  nice  fresh  leaf- 
mould.  Some  growers  prepare  horse-droppings, 
as  is  done  for  Mushroom  beds,  by  laying  them 
in  a fiat  heap  to  become  rather  dry.  But  this  is 
not  obtainable  everywhere  and  cultivators  must 
procure  the  best  they  can.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  some  material  should  be  used  to 
lighten  the  loam,  which  becomes  a heavy  mass 
alone.  My  compost  this  year  is  made  up  as 
follow's  : Yellow  loam  three  parts  and  one  of 

ordinary  rotten  stable  manure;  to  two  bushels  of 
this  is  added  1 lb.  ^-inch  bones  and  1 lb.  dis- 
solved bones,  and  a small  portion  of  wood-ashes. 
The  whole  is  well  mixed.  I heard  of  so  many 
oases  last  year  of  persons  using  a quantity  of 
broken  bones  for  drainage,  and  reported  failures 
because  the  bones  had  not  had  the  fatty  portion 
removed,  that  caution  is  needed  this  season. 
Do  not  use  any  but  those  from  an  absolutely 
reliable  source.  I favour  bones  in  the  dust 
state  named  because  the  roots  can  feed  on  them 
at  once.  Soot  mixed  with  the  soil  is  excellent, 
l)ut  mistakes  are  so  often  made  in  putting  too 
niuoli  that  it  is  perhaps  best  left  alone  in  the 
cases  of  small  growers.  The  compost  should 
not  he  broken  up  too  fine  nor  sifted  and  the 
rougiier  portion  may  be  used  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pots,  over  the  drainage.  Use  the  soil  in  the 
state  that  is  pleasant  to  the  hand,  neither  wet 
nor  \ ery  dry.  Be  provided  with  a heavj'  stick 
to  ram  the  compost  in  the  pots  in  a very  firm 
manner.  A part  of  a broom-handle  a foot  or  so 
in  length  will  do,  and  one  end  should  be  cut 
wedge-shaped  so  that  it  can  be  worked  in  the 
margin  between  the  ball  of  the  plant  and  sides 
of  the  pots.  Fut  enough  of  the  larger  parts  of 
the  earth  over  the  drainage,  which,  whenrammed 
down  with  the  blunt  part  of  the  stick,  should 
allow  the  ball  of  the  plant  to  go  down  an  inch 
below  the  rim  of  the  new  pot,  then  fill  in  a little 
at  a time,  well  firmed,  until  the  surface  is 


reached.  Finish  off  in  a level  workman-like 
manner  and  put  a short  stick  to  each  principal 
stem.  Stand  the  pots  close  together  for  a time, 
as  each  prevents  the  other  from  getting  diy  and 
distressed  by  sun  and  wind,  w'hich  is  sure  to  be 
the  case  if  the  plants  are  stood  far  apart  before 
the  roots  have  taken  to  the  new  soil  and  other- 
wise recovered  from  the  check  caused  by 
repotting.  A sprinkling  w'ith  w’ater  over  the 
leaves  once  or  twice  a day  in  dry  weather  is  all 
that  will  be  required  for  a week  or  ten  days.  The 
plants  may  then  have  a good  soaking  and  be 
stood  in  their  summer  quarters.  I had  almost 
forgotten  one  important  item — namely,  well  water 
the  plants  before  repotting  ; they  will  then  turn 
out  of  the  old  pots  without  much  damage  to  the 
roots  and  be  more  fit  to  make  a fresh  start. 
When  the  plants  are  being  overhauled  it  is  a 
fit  time  to  examine  them  for  green-fly.  A 
thorough  dusting  with  Tobacco-powder  now  will 
go  a long  way  towards  keeping  the  growth  clean 
the  whole  summer.  H-  S.  L. 


Chrysantliemum  - blooms  (“  Young 
Enthusiast  ”). — It  is  not  possible  to  have  blooms 
from  plants  cut  down  of  such  good  quality  as 
from  those  allowed  to  grow  in  a more  natural 
manner,  restricting  the  number  of  shoots  to  three 
at  the  first  natural  break.  For  grouping  pur- 
poses where  dwarf  plants  are  required  the 
cutting-down  plan  is  to  be  recommended. 
From  the  list  of  varieties  given  by  “ Young 
Enthusiast  ” the  following  are  moderately 
dwarf,  and  maybe  grown  without  cutting  down  : 
Edwin  Molyneux.grandiflorum,  LaTriomphante, 
George  Daniels,  Elaine,  Mme.  Baco,  Sunflower, 
Mrs.  Condor,  Stanstead  White,  and  Mrs.  C.  II. 
Wheeler.  The  remainder— Roseum  superbum, 
M.  E.  A.  Carriere,  Japonaise,  Mme.  Mante, 
H.  E.  Widner,  Carew  Underwood,  W.  W.  Coles, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  and  Prince  Alfred — should 
be  cut  down  directly  these  lines  are  seen  in  print. 
The  lieight  in  inches  from  the  pot  at  which  they 
should  be  cut  varies  according  to  the  length  of 
stem  between  the  leaves  of  certain  varieties.  As 
a rule,  the  short-jointed  kinds  should  be  cut  to 
within  4 inches  of  the  soil ; others  to  6 inches  or 
8 inches.  The  main  point  is  to  consider  how 
many  shoots  each  plant  is  to  he  allowed  to  be 
furnished  with.  Four  is  not  too  many,  each 
shoot  producing  one  bloom.  Stand  the  plants  in 
a cold  frame  directly  they  are  cut  down,  giving 
them  no  water  at  the  root  for  a few  daj's  after- 
wards, moistening  the  stems  and  leaves  twice 
daily.  This  induces  the  new  growth  to  push 
strongly.  When  the  shoots  are  a couple  of 
inches  long  transfer  the  plants  to  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  open  their  blooms,  placing  a 
small  stake  to  each  shoot  to  render  it  secure. 
Stand  the  plants  out-of-doors  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, treating  them  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
rest  of  the  stock.— E.  Molyneux. 

Chrysanthemum  Viviand  Morel 

(“  Anybody  ”).  — This  variety  is  as  usual 
showing  a strong  inclination  to  flower  pre- 
maturely this  year.  If  “Anybody”  wishes 
to  have  the  plant  in  flower  in  November  he 
should  not  allow  it  to  expand  its  present  flower 
buds.  Remove  them  as  fast  as  they  appear  and 


in  due  time  fresh  growth  will  be  made.  Transfer 
the  plant  to  a larger  pot  if  the  one  it  is  now  in 
is  full  of  roots.  If  j'ou  had  described  tlie 
method  under  which  the  Tomatoes  are  to  he 
DTOwn  I could  have  informed  you  as  to  the 
E’obahle  success  of  the  Chrysanthemum  named 
under  similar  treatment,  but  from  the  meagre 
information  given  1 cannot. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Pitzwy- 
gram. — This  is  one  of  the  best  early  white 
flowering  varieties  possible  to  grow  for  either 
pot-culture  or  planting  out  in  the  borders,  and 
being  so  dwarf  in  habit  it  is  an  excellent  kind  for 
the  amateur.  It  was  raised  some  four  years 
since  by  Mr.  Agate,  Havant,  from  seed,  who 
exhibited  fully-developed  blooms  in  the  month 
of  August.  From  that  time  right  up  to  Christ- 
mas the  plants  will  give  flow’ers.  In  habit  it  is 
but  2 feet  high  under  the  strongest  cultivation, 
while  the  quantity  of  pure-white  blooms  it  gives 
is  enormous.  This  variety  seems  to  have 
a peculiar  manner  of  making  new  growth  after 
a display  of  flowers,  which  results,  of  course,  in 
successional  supplies. — E.  M. 


NOTES  FROM  FLORENCE. 

It  has  struck  me  that  a letter  from  a subscriber 
having  a garden  in  Florence  might  he  of 
interest  to  some  cf  your  readers.  Here  we 
have  most  beautiful  Tea  Roses,  which  make  a 
rich,  rampant  growth  in  a very  short  time,  and 
they  are  all  budded  on  to  the  Banksia  stock. 
Now,  probably,  the  Banksia  as  a stock  out-of- 
doors  in  England  would  be  unsuitable ; hut 
might  it  not  be  tried  in  a cold-house,  or  even  in 
a heated  structure  ? Again,  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
&c.,  are  always  potted  here  in  rotten  Spanish 
Chestnut- wood,  and  a splendid  soil  it  makes  for 
such  plants,  far  better  than  the  peat  and  loam 
you  use  in  England.  Ai’e  there  not  in  many 
parts  of  England  Chestnut  groves  where  this 
miglit  be  obtained?  Chrysanthemums  I giow' 
with  really  enormous  flow'ers,  and  yet  while  I 
am  away  in  the  baking  summer  they  are  onl3^ 
watered  every  other  day,  and  I cannot  help 
thinking  w'ith  much  better  results  tlian  the  over- 
watering  often  given  in  England  jjroduces,  in 
that  the  flow'ers  last  a very  nuicli  longer  time  in 
beautj'.  I had  some  last  autumn  that  hj' 
every  now  and  then  cutting  a ((uarter  of  an  inch 
of  tiie  stem  lasted  over  three  weeks  in  good 
condition  in  my  drawing-room.  Firenze. 


Tree-Peeonies  not  flowering  (“H. 

Seymour  Trower”). — The  probable  cause  of 
their  failing  to  bloom  this  j’ear  is  due  to  last 
year’s  flowering,  and,  being  new’ly  planted,  the 
strain  was  too  great  for  them.  If  they  are 
making  strong  and  healthy  growth  there  will  be 
flowers  next  year,  hut  treat  them  as  hard}' 
plants,  and  do  not  coddle  them  up  with  mats 
and  Fern  in  winter.  Sometimes  when  we  have 
late  spring  frosts  a little  protection  is  service- 
able after  growth  has  begun,  but,  in  my  experi- 
ence, never  when  the  plants  are  at  rest. 
Established  Tree-Fseonies  with  me  never 
flowered  more  profusely  than  this  year ; they 
have  been  magnificent.— A.  H. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

There  are  now  plenty  ol  flowers  outside  for  cutting  and 
other  purposes,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  crowd  so 
many  plants  into  the  conservatory.  A few  good  specimens 
may  be  isolated  and  lifted  upon  a pot  or  pedicel  of  some 
kind  and  Ferns  grouped  around  it.  Fuchsias  w hen  well 
done  look  charming  amid  the  green  setting  of  Ferns. 
Specimens  of  Bougainvillea  glabra  wilt  last  a long  time  in 
the  conservatory.  Spirneas  are  now  pretty  well  over,  and 
should  be  planted  out  but  not  forgotten  in  the  matter  of 
watering  ; a mulch  of  short  manure  will  be  a great  help  to 
them.  The  plants  forced  early  will  be  of  no  use  for 
forcing  ne.xt  year  ; but  the  late  plants  which  have  been 
brought  on  in  a cool-house  may  be  potted  up  again  in  the 
autumn  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  suffer  from  drought. 
Fires  may  be  dispensed  with  now'.  As  the  Pelargoniums 
go  out  of  bloom  set  them  outside  to  ripen  their  growth. 
Double  Petunias  when  well  grown  are  beautiful  things. 
1 have  large  plants  of  Primula  obconica  in  bloom  since 
last  autumn,  and,  though  not  particularly  showy,  they 
are  useful  because  there  is  a constant  succession  of 
flowers.  Balsams  when  well  done  are  useful,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Cockscombs  ; the  last-named  do  best 
in  frames  set  on  manure-beds  until  the  combs  have  made 
considerable  progress ; but  the  best  Balsams  I ever  saw 
were  plunged  in  the  open  air.  When  drawn  up  in  a weak, 
leggy  condition  I always  think  Balsams  are  only  fit  for  the 
ruhbish-heap;but  when  well  done,  plungedin  abedof  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, inacoldpilorframe.thelightslifted  off  altogether 
when  the  weather  is  suitable,  specimens  a yard  high  and  as 
)uuch  through  are  always  admired.  Tuberous  Begonias  are 
now  a special  feature ; these  require  a freely  ventilated 
house  to  have  them  in  good  condition.  When  grown  in  a 
close,  warm,  shaded  house  they  come  on  rapidly,  but  are 
not  so  compact  or  useful  for  the  conservatory.  These 
have  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  Seeds  from  a 
good  strain  are  nearly  as  useful  as  named  sorts  aird  are 
much  cheaper  to  purchase.  Repot  any  hard-wooded 
plants,  such  as  Acacias,  &c.,  which  may  require  more 
root-space.  Camellias  are  now  growing  freely,  anil  repot- 
ting in  their  case,  if  not  done,  had  better  remaiir  till 
August. 

The  Cold  Greenhouse. 

There  is  no  lack  of  flowers  here  now.  Liliunr  candidum 
is  charming ; the  bulbs  were  purchased  and  potted  in 
autumn  in  G-inch  and  7-inch  pots,  and  have  been  in  the 
cold-house  all  through  the  winter.  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis  are  throwing  up  their  spikes  of  white  and  blue 
ilowers.  Ro.ses  on  walls  and  rafters  are  giving  many 
lilossoms,  and  the  colotirs  are  so  bright  and  clear  under 
the  glass  roof.  Yellow  Jasmines  and  Laurustinus  which 
have  completed  their  growth  may  be  placed  outside  to 
make  room  for  Fuchsias,  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  other 
things  coming  on.  Repot  Auriculas  and  place  them  m a 
cold  frame  in  a shady  position.  The  choice  hardy  Primulas 
may  go  with  them.'  Deutzias  and  Spiraeas  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  past  may  be  plunged  out. 

Forcing  Hou.qe. 

This  house  will  now  be  devoted  to  the  grow  th  of  young 
stuff  tor  winter  blooming  and  tor  the  drawing-room 
stands  and  table  decoration.  Among  foliage  plants  of 
small  size  there  is  a host  of  plants  suitable  for  this  work, 
and  they  will  do  much  better  when  a small,  low,  span- 
roofed  house  or  pit  can  be  given  up  to  them.  Cle.snerias 
do  well  under  such  treatment,  and  the  zebrina  and  cinna- 
barina  sections  are  charming  things  for  winter  decor.ations. 
Strong  plants  in  5-inch  pots  will  be  useful  for  table  work. 
Barge  pans  containing  si.v  or  eight  plants  will  be  useful  in 
the  warm  conservatory.  Poinsettias  can  stilt  be  pro- 
pagated where  the  stock  is  insufficient.  Shift  on 
Bouvardias  and  keep  near  the  glass.  A thin  shade  will  be 
necessary  tor  Gloxinias  and  Gesnerias.  Fires  cannot  yet 
be  dispensed  with. 

Pig  House. 

The  early  crops  are  now  ripening,  and  the  syringe  must 
be  laid  aside  and  a little  more  air  given.  Give  liquid- 
manure  to  trees  in  pots.  Pinch  all  .shoots  when  five 
leaves  have  been  made,  and  pinch  all  laterals  to  one  leaf. 
Do  not  crowd  in  too  much  young  wood  ; there  is  nothing 
gained  by  it.  Tie  in  the  shoots  to  let  in  the  air  and  sun- 
shine to  the  ripening  fruit. 

Peach  House. 

Tie  in  all  young  wood  so  that  the  fruits  may  be  fully 
exposed.  To  give  colour  to  the  fruit  some  of  the  bearing 
■shoots  may  be  untied  from  the  trellis  and  be  lifted  up 
nearer  the  glass,  so  that  the  fruits  may  be  well  above  the 
foliage.  Bits  of  laths  placed  under  the  branches  will  keep 
them  in  position.  Moisten  the  borders  with  li<]uid-manure, 
hut  discontinue  watering  as  soon  as  the  fruits  begin  to 
ripen. 

Hoses  in  Pots. 

The  forced  plants  may  now  be  plunged  outside.  Any 
weakly  or  exhausted  plants  had  better  he  planted  out 
altogether  in  the  reserve  bed  to  get  strong  again.  This 
recuperating  process  may  require  time,  and'it  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  it  out  to  cut  rather  hard  back.  Tea 
Roses  under  good  culture  may  be  grown  into  large  speci- 
mens. Healthy,  vigorous  plants  with  that  object  in  view 
may  now  have  larger  pots. 

Mushroom  House. 

Houses,  unless  in  very  cool  positions,  will  soon  get  too 
hot  to  produce  good  Mushrooms  ; but  beds  still  in  bearing 
should  be  carried  on  as  long  as  possible  by  the  use  of 
stimulants  and  frequently  damping  floors.  Mulch  all 
beds  with  straw  or  old  hay.  When  the  beds  have  ceased 
to  be  profitable  clear  everything  out  and  whitewash  the 
walls ; this  will  be  necessary  to  get  rid  of  woodlice  and 
other  insects. 

Cold  Frames. 

Several  of  these  will  be  required  for  growing  on  during 
summer  the  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  Cinerarias.  The 
frames  should  stand  in  a shady  place.  Shift  on  all  plants 
before  they  become  pot-bound.  Young  stock  of  Tree 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  maubedone  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  mth  equally  good 
results. 


Carnations  will  do  better  in  frames  ; but  the  latter  should 
stand  in  an  open  situation.  By-and-bye  the  lights  may  be 
taken  off  during  the  day. 

Window  Gardening. 

Whenever  Fern-cases  require  replanting  give  the  neces- 
sary attention  at  once,  using  good  peat  and  rough  old 
turfy  loam,  mixed  with  broken  charcoal  and  sand.  Leaf- 
mould  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  peat.  Ferns  in  pots. 
Palms,  Rubber-plants,  and  Dracienas  may  be  repotted  now 
should  it  be  necessary.  Fill  window-boxes  with  plants 
which  hai  e been  well  hardened  ; plant  in  good  soil 
enriched  with  a little  old  manure. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

The  rains  have  come  opportunely  for  bedding  out ; the 
plants  in  showery  weather  soon  get  established.  All  well- 
hardened  stuff  may  go  out  now,  except  Coleus,  Iresines, 
and  Alternantheras,  which,  if  there  be  room  under  glass, 
may  remain  till  the  middle  of  June,  the  lights  being 
drawn  off  during  the  da3'  and  replaced  at  night.  Where 
foliage  beds  are  planted  thick  enough  to  be  effective  at 
once,  it  forms  an  expensive  kind  of  gardening,  and  is  not 
much  practised  now.  The  larger  kinds  of  foliage  plants, 
the  bronze-leaved  Castor-Oil  and  the  newer  forms  of 
Cannas,  with  the  variegated  Maize,  mixed  with  White  and 
Yellow  Marguerites,  and  the  Dark  Purple  Heliotrope  in 
groups,  are  very  effective  in  a large  mass,  backed  up  with 
shrubs.  No  garden  is  completely  furnished  without 
Hollyhocks,  Carnations,  and  Roses,  and  these  plants  will 
require  a good  deal  of  attention  now.  The  Hollyhock 
disease  is  in  a measure  due  to  lack  of  support  during  the 
season  of  growth  and  blooming.  Liquid-manure  and  rich 
top-dressings  are  what  the  plants  need  now.  Stake  at 
once  and  tie  as  required.  Bose  plants  will  benefit  much 
from  a mulch  of  old  leaf-mould  or  partially  decayed  Cocoa 
nut-fibre.  Soapsuds  are  very  beneficial  to  Boses,  both  on 
the  foliage  and  also  used  as  a liquid-manure  to  the  roots. 
They  are  valuable  to  the  town  garden,  cleansing  the 
foliage  and  stimulating  the  root  action  at  the  same  time. 
Evergreen  shrubs,  especially  Conifers,  Hollies,  &c.,  may 
be  pruned  now  if  required. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Scorching  of  foliage  in  Vineries  and  scalding  of  Grapes 
is  chiefly  caused  by  deficient  ventilation.  Thepresence  of 
red-spider  in  vineries  or  Peach-houses  may  often  be  traced 
to  the  same  cause.  Foliage  which  has  been  produced  in  a 
buoyant,  well-ventilated  atmosphere  is  pretty  well  red- 
spider  proof.  It  is  very  important  that  air  should  be 
given  early  in  the  morning  to  all  fruit  houses.  It  m.ay  be 
asked  what  is  meant  by  the  word  early.  In  the  majority 
of  fruit-houses  the  sun  is  making  an  appreciable  rise  in  the 
temperature  inside  the  house  by  six  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  this  rise  in  temperature  should  be  met  by  ventilation, 
not  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  cause  a draught,  but 
enough  should  be  given  suited  to  the  character  of  the 
house  to  let  out  the  \ itiated  atmosphere  and  prevent  the 
moisture  condensing  upon  the  fruit.  Vines  swelling  their 
fruit  should  be  helped  with  liquid-manure  at  eveiy 
watering,  but  should  be  discontinued  when  the  fruits  are 
ripe,  or  nearly  so.  Keep  down  fires  cver3'where  as  much 
as  possible.  Where  there  is  a steady  genial  bottom-heat 
the  top-heat  pipes  ma3'  be  permitted  to  get  cold  on  bright 
days  with  advantage.  Much  harm  is  done  by  forcing  up 
too  much  in  the  daytime.  The  question  of  shading  must 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  house.  Shading  at  the 
best  must  be  regarded  as  a necessary  evil,  to  be  done 
without  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  hardy  fruit  garden 
Pears  are  a wonderful  crop,  and  the  fruit  on  young  trees 
should  be  thinned  in  good  time.  Plums  infested  with  flies 
should  be  washed  with  a solution  of  Sunlight  soap  and 
water.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  mulching  Strawberries 
now,  and  on  dry  soils  water  freely. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

In  preparing  trenches  for  Celery,  have  the  manure  well 
decayed  and  blend  it  well  with  the  soil.  When  the  plants 
are  ready  set  them  out  and  water  and  shade.  In  places 
where  there  are  plenty  of  trees  branches  may  be  cut  from 
Ash  or  Elm,  or  any  of  the  common  trees,  and  laid  across 
the  trench.  By  the  time  the  leaves  tall  from  the  branches 
shade  will  not  be  required.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  land, 
single  rows  produce  the  best  Celery,  but  very  good  pro- 
duce may  be  obtained  where  two  rows  are  planted  in  each 
trench.  For  two  rows  trenches  should  be  5 feet  apart, 
and  18  inches  wide  in  the  trench.  It  Cardoons  have  been 
raised  in  small  pots  for  the  first  crop,  the  plants  should, 
if  well  hardened,  be  set  out  in  trenches  rather  wider  and 
further  apart  than  is  customary  with  Celery.  Trenches 
of  the  same  character  may  be  prepared  and  seed  sown  in 
patches  at  intervals  of  15  inches  apart.  Give  liquid- 
manure  to  Globe  Artichokes  and  apply  rich  top-dressing. 
The  larger  and  fuller  the  flower  heads  the  better.  Con- 
tinue to  plant  Brussels  Sprouts  till  sufficient  for  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  supply  has  been  set  out.  Fork 
between  rows  of  Potatoes.  Earth  up  early  kinds.  Plant 
out  Cauliflowers  for  succession,  not  forgetting  the 
Autumn  Giant.  Prick  out  Winter  Greens  to  get  strong 
and  be  ready  to  go  out  when  the  land  becomes  vacant. 
These  are  often  planted  straight  from  the  seed-bed  ; but 
sometimes  this  cannot  be  done,  and  some  of  the  plants 
should  be  pricked  out  to  meet  emergencies,  and  give  room 
to  those  left.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Perfect  growing  w-eather  prevails  just  at  present,  and 
gardeners  in  both  town  and  country  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  busy  planting  out  and  otherwise  preparing  for  the 
summer  and  autumn  display.  Early-sown  Stocks  of  the 
useful  German  or  Ten- week  class,  China  Asters,  Zinnias,  and 
so  forth,  m.ay  go  out  at  once,  and  under  present  conditions 
will  grow  away  with  little  or  no  trouble.  When  planting 
Stocks  always  reject  the  strongest  growers  with  coarse, 
forked  roots,  and  utilise  only  those  of  a compact  habit, 
with  fibrous  roots,  and  you  will  find  very'  few  single 
flowers  in  the  bed.  For  bedding  purposes  I still  prefer 
the  dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  to  almost  any  other 
kind,  but  Sutton’s  superb  bedding  Asters  also  make  a 
quite  equally  fine  display.  Do  not  forget  the  useful 
African  and  French  Marigolds,  ijoth  of  which  are  quite  at 
home  in  the  smokiest  atmosphere,  and  the  former  in  par- 
ticular brighten  up  the  garden  so  admirably  in  the 
autumn.  Both  should  be  sown  under  glass  in  April, 
and  dibbled  out  in  any  kind  of  good  soil  as  soon  as 


sufficiently  strong.  Care  must  he  taken  to  protect 
them  from  the  ravages  of  slugs,  which  are  extremely 
partial  to  them.  The  common  or  pot  Marigolds 
(Calendula)  are  also  capital  town  plants,  and  when  of  a 
good  strain  are  wonderfully  effective,  the  rich  orange- 
coloured  flowers  especially.  Plant  out  old  Dahlia  roots, 
and  " pot-roots”  also,  at  once,  and  give  plants  from  cut- 
tings struck  this  season  abundance  of  air,  so  as  to  harden 
them  well  preparatory  to  planting  them  out.  The  Cactus 
class  is  making  rapid  strides  towards  perfection,  and  e\  ery 
town  garden  ought  to  contain  a plant  or  two  of  such  fine 
varieties  as  Mrs.  J.  Douglas,  pinky-salmon ; Panthea, 
salmony-red ; Asia,  peach ; Harry  Freeman,  white ; 
Delicata,  blush-pink ; and  Fire  King,  crimson-scarlet. 
The  Pompone  kinds  also  are  very  free-blooming,  easily- 
grown,  and  useful  for  cutting,  &c.  Tomatoes  may  be 
safely  planted  out  now  on  warm  borders ; make  the  soil 
firm  and  not  too  rich.  Those  under  glass  must  be  abun- 
dantly ventilated  now,  for  under  the  present  conditions,  if 
kept  too  close,  the  disease  will  be  almost  sure  to  appear 
among  them.  Forward  plants,  in  pots  or  boxes,  especially, 
with  fruit  on,  more  or  less,  must  have  abundance  of  water, 
but  when  planted  out  in  good  loamy  soil  a soaking 
once  a week,  or  less,  will  suffice.  Do  not  shade  the  plants 
at  all  yet.  Tomato-plants  do  viell  in  ordinary  garden 
frames,  placing  three  or  four  plants  along  the  front  or 
bottom,  and  training  the  stems  to  rods  fixed  a few  inches 
from  the  glass.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  May  SCth 
to  June  2nd. 

Rearranged  trees  in  orchard-house.  A few  Plum-trees 
in  pots  have  been  plunged  outside  to  make  room  for 
Peaches.  Mulched  Peaches  in  pots  with  horse-droppings 
which  have  been  dried  a little.  Air  is  given  before  7 a.m., 
and  the  house  is  syringed  and  shut  up  about  4 p.m. 
Thinned  Grapes  in  Musc.at-house  ; berries  have  set  well  in 
a lower  temperature  than  is  generally  recommended  for 
Muscats,  but  I always  close  early  in  the  afternoon.  Of 
course.  Muscats  must  have  fire-heat,  but  I think  where 
Muscats  fail  to  set  well  it  is  owing  jnore  to  a dry,  parched 
atmosphere  than  to  lack  of  heat.  Cucumbers  in  houses 
are  gone  over  twice  a-week  to  stop  and  tie,  and  as  soon  as 
the  white  roots  work  through  the  surface  of  the  soil  a 
little  rich  top-dressing  is  applied.  To  plants  bearing 
heavily  a little  artificial  manure  is  mixed  with  the  soil  ; 
occasionally  a little  soot  i.s  used  instead.  Planted  Winter 
Greens  of  various  kinds,  and,  being  short  of  land,  some 
plants  have  been  put  out  between  rows  of  early  Potatoes. 
In  cutting  Asparagus  I cut  all  the  grass  little  and  big  ; the 
small  comes  in  for  soups.  The  object  of  close  cutting  is  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  large  produce.  If  the  small  grass 
be  allowed  to  grow  it  would  get  much  stronger,  but  it 
would  l>e  at  the  expense  of  tlie  strong  crowns.  Under 
this  system  cutting  of  even  strong  beds  vhould  cease  by 
the  eiid  of  June.  Weakly  beds  should  be  cut  from  only 
sparingly.  Planted  more  Celery.  Thinned  root  crops, 
such  as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Onions,  and  Chicory ; the 
strongest  plants  are  left,  even  when  they  may  not  in  all 
instances  stand  at  the  prescribed  distances  apart.  For 
home  use  very  large  coarse  roots  are  not  required,  so  the 
plan  ts  are  not  thinned  severely’.  Early  Horn  Carrots  are 
scarcely  thinned  at  all  as  the  Carrots  are  drawn  as  soon  as 
large  enough  for  use.  I want  large  Onions  ; but  this  is 
more  a question  of  high  feeding  than  space.  Soot  is  used 
freely,  and  the  ground  is  salted  during  the  spring  culti- 
vation. Onions  like  plenty  of  moisture,  and  the  salt  tends 
to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Alter  the  Onions  are  thinned  and 
cleaned  the  spaces  between  the  rows  aie  mulched  with 
old  Mushroom-manure  in  which  a little  nitrate  of  soda  has 
been  mixed.  Mulched  Peas  with  stable  manure,  as  one  of 
the  objects  is  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  land  ; the 
manure  is  used  mixed  with  the  litter  as  it  comes  from  the 
stable.  Sowed  a good  breadth  of  Turnips  for  autumn 
supply.  White  Snowball  and  Veitch’s  Red  Globe  are  the 
kinds' sown  ; the  red  Turnips  keep  better  than  the  white 
ones,  and  one  of  the  best  Turnips  to  sow  later  on  for 
standing  the  winter  is  the  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone.  I 
used  to  grow  Orange  Jelly  ; but  a change  of  cooks  has  led 
to  the  Orange  Jelly  falling  out  of  demand.  Sowed  Rosette 
Coleworts  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  by-and-bye.  I use 
Sutton’s  Tom  Thumb  Savoy  in  a similar  way  for  standing 
the  winter  ; the  small  curled  hearts  are  very  delicate  in 
flavour.  Commenced  putting  the  Chrysanthemums  into 
flowering-pots ; took  the  strongest  plants  first,  as  I am 
growing  about  a thousand.  The  potting  will  take  some 
time.  I am  not  growing  all  in  the  same  sized  pots  ; a few 
specimens  will  ultimately  have  10-inch  pots,  others  will  have 
9-inch,  and  some  7-inch.  The  pots  will  not  be  filled  quite 
full,  as  space  will  be  left  for  top-dressing  later  on.  Pegged 
down  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  &c.,  in  the  flower 
garden.  Looked  over  Roses  to  thin  buds  and  remove 
suckers.  Roses  budded  last  year  have  broken  strongly 
and  are  full  of  promise.  Every  Rose-grower  should  bud  a 
few  Roses  at  home  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  blooms  which 
maidens  usually  produce.  Looked  over  and  regulated 
climbers  in  conservatory.  Moved  out  some  plants  which 
are  past  their  best,  arid  filled  with  Fuchsias,  &c.,  from 
another  house. 


Carnation  Lady  Nina  Balfour.— I 

send  witli  this  a flower  and  foliage  of  the  new 
Clove  Carnation  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  sent  out 
last  autumn  by  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather, 
Kelso,  N.B.  The  colour  is  slightly  more  of  a 
flesh  tint  than  Countess  of  Paris.  It  is  deeper, 
but  not  so  broad.  The  latter  flowers  earlier,  so 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  both.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  this  new  sort  is  of  a vigorous 
habit  of  growth.  The  specimen  sent  is  from  a 
plant  grown  in  a 4-inch  pot.  — R.  P. 
Brotherston,  Tyniwjhame.  A good  kind; 

the  flower  does  not  split,  and  is  of  pleasing 
colour. — Ed. 
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^ AN  OXFORDSHIRE  COTTAOE  HARDEN. 

; The  illustration  shows  an  Oxfordshire  cottage 
I with  protecting  fence  of  clipped  Yew.  W'e 

■ have  previously  remarked  that  while  it  may  be 
! right  to  clip  a tree  to  form  a dividing  line  or 

hedge,  it  is  never  so  to  clip  trce.s  grown  for  their 
; own  sakes,  as  bj'  clip|)ing  such  we  only  get  ugly, 
' unnatural  forms.  The  Yew  in  its  natural  form 
* is  the  most  beautiful  evergreen  of  our  western 
I workD-iiner  than  the  Cedar  in  its  feathery 
I branching,  and  more  bcautihd  tlian  any  Cedar 
; in  the  colour  of  its  stem.  In  our  own  day  we 
I see  trees  of  the  same  great  order  as  the  Yew 
gathered  upon  a thousand  hills,  from  British 

■ Columbia,  through  North  America  and  Europe 
to  the  Atlas  ISIountains,  and  not  one  of  them 

i has  yet  proved  to  be  so  beautiful  as  our  native 
' Yew  when  it  grows  miclipped  root  or  branch. 

But  in  gardens  the  quest  for  the  exotic  is  so 
: active  that  few  give  a fair  chance  to  the  Yew  as 
a tree,  while  in  grave3'ards,  where  it  is  so 
often  seen  in  a veiy  old  statS,  the  cutting  of 
the  roots  hurts  the  growth,  though  there  are 


Immediately  the  young  shoots  appear,  a sharp 
hoe,  or,  better  still,  a sjjade  shoulil  be  thrust  as 
deeply  into  the  ground  as  possible.  iSimj)ly  cut- 
ting off  the  tops  will  not  do,  asina  fewdaj’s  they 
appear  again  above  ground.  A friend,  whose 
garden  is  tolerably  well  stocked  with  fruit-trees, 
was  much  troubled  with  Bindweed.  He  ma<le  a 
practice  of  working  round  them  and  taking  out 
a bushel  or  more  of  roots  every  winter,  but 
there  was  always  enough  left  among  the  tree- 
roots  to  give  a fresh  crop.  I advised  him  to  go 
round  weekly  and  cut  in  deeply  wherever  a 
shoot  appeared.  He  did  so,  and  the  effects 
were  plainly  visible  the  following  year,  the 
growth  being  very  weak,  and  by  the  third  year 
there  was  not  a trace  of  Bindweed  left.  Mare’s- 
tail  is  apt  to  infest  badly-drained  ground,  but 
it  will  increase  rapidly  in  any  soil.  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  by  simply  fork- 
ing out  the  roots  when  at  rest.  The  roots  and 
underground  stems  being  dark  in  colour  cannot 
easily  be  seen,  and  in  light  soils  small  pieces 
will  come  up  from  a depth  of  a foot  or  more. 
It  can  be  exterminated  in  the  course  of  two  or 


the  roofs,  there  would  be  few  if  any  'J'liislles 
there  now. 

The  Sow  Tiustee  is  more  easily  dealt  with, 
and  it  makes  one  lap  root  that  can  be  dug  out 
bodily.  Woe  to  the  garden  or  field,  however, 
in  which  this  weed  has  been  allowed  to  seed. 
One  year's  seeding  will  leave  a legacy  of  labour 
that  it  will  take  j’car.s  to  wipe  off.  A neigh- 
bour once  allowed  a lot  of  these  Thistles  to  run 
to  seed,  and  the  wind  being  just  riglit  the  down 
blew  over  to  me  for  weeks.  Tliis  happened 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  I am  not  yet  rid  of  those 
Thistles.  The  man  who  allows  this  weed  to 
seed  in  his  garden  or  fields  ought  to  be  fined, 
for  he  thereby  inflicts  a permanent  injury  to  all 
around  him.  The  seeds  are  so  light  that  the 
slightest  breeze  carrries  them  about,  and  neither 
walls  nor  hedges  will  keep  them  out.  Some- 
times 

Dandelions  will  establish  themselves  on 
lawns.  The  tap-roots  go  down  2 feet  into  the 
ground,  and  they  cannot,  of  course,  be  dug  out. 
The  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  to  cut 
down  deeply  with  a sharp  knife,  bringing  away 


A cott.sge  at  Great  Tew,  Oxon. 


Yews  in  graveyards  that  have  seen  a thousand 
winter.-'. 

Tire  illustration,  too,  depicts  the  beauty  of 
climbing  plants  mantling  chimney  and  wall,  and 
I lothing  them  with  delightful  greenery.  Many 
a house  and  ruin  owes  its  beauty  as  much  to  the 
Ivy  as  to  its  position  or  architectural  grandeur. 


TROUBLESOME  WEEDS. 

A LI,  weeds  give  trouble,  but  those  that  form 
underground  stems  or  strong  tap-roots,  that 
strike  deeply  into  the  ground,  are  especially 
difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Bindweed  and  Mare’s- 
tail  are  a great  nuisance  in  some  gardens,  and 
where  they  grow  among  bush  fruit  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  exterminate  them  by  forking  them 
out.  No  matter  how  carefully  the  ground  may 
be  turned  over  and  examined,  some  pieces  of 
root  will  be  sure  to  remain,  and  these  will 
make  strong  growth  in  the  freshly-stirred 
ground.  A very  much  better  way  of  dealing 
v.dth  them  is  to  continually  cut  off  the  tops 
from  the  time  they  begin  to  grow  in  spring.  If 
this  is  persisted  in,  the  roots,  however  strong, 
must  in  time  die  through  want  of  nourishment. 


three  seasons  ))}'  inserting  a four-tined  fork  as 
deeply  as  possible  under  the  shoots,  so  as  to 
bring  up  some  inches  of  root.  This  must  be 
continued  all  through  the  growing  time. 

The  common  Thi.stle  is  very  troublesome  in 
some  ])laces,  more  especially  in  land  that  is 
cropped  at  times  with  corn.  Ploughing  and 
subsoiling  will  not  rid  the  land  of  thi.s ; the 
tiniest  morsel  of  root  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
flourishing  colony,  anil  where  there  was  but  one 
patch  there  will  lie  a score  after  ploughing  or 
digging  for  two  or  three  j’ears.  It  has  been  curious 
to  note  the  progress  of  this  pest  in  some  fields  here 
that  are  cropped  alternately  with  corn,  roots,  and 
market  garden  produce.  Ten  years  ago  the 
Thistles  occurred  at  wide  intervals  ; now  they 
have  spread  all  over  the  space,  forming  in  places 
dense  patches,  which  exhaust  the  ground.  Every 
time  the  ground  is  cleansed  witlr  plough  and 
harrow  the  roots  are  cut  into  small  bits,  and  thus 
the  work  of  propagation  goes  on,  for  these  little 
pieces  are  too  minute  for  the  harrows  to  grasp. 
If,  instead  of  trying  to  extirpate  them  in  this 
way,  the  ground  had  been  gone  over  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  season  with  a 
four-tined  fork,  getting  it  deeply  in  under 


several  inches  of  root.  'I'his  will  clear  them  ofl' 
in  tlie  course  of  two  or  three  years  t hick  weed, 
which  is  a great  pest  in  manj'  light  soils,  and 
(Iroundsel,  which  prefers  tliose  of  a holding 
cliaracter,  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  to 
any  size.  They  both  seem  to  be  able  to  perfect 
seed  even  if  pulled  up  as  Soon  as  they  come  into 
bloom.  If,  as  is  sometimes  tlie  case,  auj’ 
quantity  should  come  to  blooming  size,  they 
ought  not  to  go  on  to  the  rubbish  heap,  but  be 
at  once  burnt.  Last  spring  I had  the  misfortune 
to  top-dress  some  beds  of  seedling  hardy 
flowers  with  garden  refuse  into  which  had  been 
east  a lot  of  Chickweed  tliat  Iiad  come  into 
bloom,  and  thousands  of  young  plants  came  up 
through  the  summer,  and  more  are  still  coming. 
Charred  weed?  make  capital  top-dressings, 
being,  of  course,  quite  free  from  seeds  of  any 
kind.  .1.  C.  B. 


491.— Moss-Utter  for  plants.— Ves,  when  in  a 
fairly-decayed  condition  and  well  sweetened  this  may  be 
employed  as  part  of  the  compost  for  pot-planta  of  a strong 
growing  nature,  such  .as  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  &c.  with 
excellent  results,  but  remember  that  as  it  contains  mucli 
more  ammonia,  &c.,  than  the  ordinary  straw-manure  it 
must  be  used  sparingly.— B.  C.  R. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

GERMAN  AND  SPANISH  IRISES. 

The  Ins  is  the  flower  of  the  season.  There  is 
scarcely  a month  in  tlie  whole  year  when  some 
species  or  variety  is  not  in  bloom.  In  early 
summer  the  forms  of  I.  germanica  are  in  full 
beauty ; also  the  beautiful  Spanish  Irises. 


Tall  Blue  Iris  (I.  pallida) 


followed  by  the  more  stately  varieties  of  the 
so-called  English  Iris.  It  is,  however,  at  this 
season  that  we  get  the  richness,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Iris  family,  and  the  varieties  of  I.  germanica, 
when  boldly  massed  together  in  distinct  kinds, 
fill  the  garden  with  delightful  colour. 

I.  PALLIDA  (see  cut)  is  very  beautiful  when  the 
plants  are  grown  in  a large  colony,  and  one 
gets  a soft  shimmering  of  blue,  in  delicate  con- 
trast to  the  varying  shades  of  green  in  the  trees. 
This  type  of  Iris  is  not  grown  well  in  gardens, 
at  least  poorly  represented,  as  there  are  many 
beautiful  kinds  besides  the  ordinary  blue 
species.  This  is  a charming  flower,  but  it  is 
well  to  have  as  much  variety  as  possible, 
especially  of  such  bold,  handsome  things.  A 
few  varieties  worth  growing  largely  are  the 
following,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  finest  in 
a long  list,  many  of  them  poor  in  colour  : Queen 
of  May  is  a delightful  flower.  It  has  been 
described  as  a “red  germanica,”  not  inappro- 
priate, but  the  colour  is  not  red.  The  falls 
are  rose-lilac  and  the  standards  of  similar 
shade,  but  with  yellow  veins.  It  is  distinct 
and  in  every  way  a good  garden  Iris.  A 
noble  yellow  flower  is  Aurea,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  species  of  the  same  name. 
B ith  standards  and  falls  are  of  the  same  golden 
hue,  very  effective  and  rich  when  seen  in  a mass. 
More  popular  than  either  of  these  is  Mine. 
Chereau,  grown  largely  for  the  market.  The 
flowers  are  distinctly  coloured,  both  standards 
and  falls  white,  feathered  at  the  margin  with  a 
delicate  violet  hue.  It  is  useful  for  decoration, 
and  grows  freely.  LTnnocence  may  be  recom- 
mended, the  standards  white,  also  the  falls,  but 
they  have  a veining  of  yellow.  Darius  completes 
this  small  selection.  This  has  yellow  standards 
and  the  falls  are  purple,  with  a margin  of  yellow 
and  white  reticulation.  Those  who  intend  grow- 
ing the  germanica  Irises  should  select  these,  not 
forgetting  also  I.  pallida  and  the  beautiful 
variety  dalmatica.  Irises  like  a good  rich  soil, 
open  position,  and  plenty  of  sunshine.  When 
in  a thoroughly  well-prepared  staple  they  will 
succeed  well  in  the  hottest  place,  and  provide 
plenty  of  flowers  for  the  house.  It  is  a mistake 


to  disturb  the  roots  often,  and  few  plants 
resent  interference  more  than  tliis  class  of  Iris, 
and  when  transplanted  through  overcrowding 
it  is  quite  two  j’ears  before  they  commence  to 
bloom  again  satisfactorily.  In  gathering  Iris 
flowers  always  cut  them  when  not  quite  fullj' 
expanded.  They  open  fresh  and  clean  in 
water,  but  owing  to  the  frailty  of  the  segments 
get  much  damaged  when  _cut  quite  open. 
I wo  distinct  sections  arc  represented  by  the 
iSpanish  Iris  (I.  Xiphium)  and  the  English  Iris 
(I.  xiphioides).  The  former  flowers  before  the 
latter,  and  is  in  beauty  in  the  month  of  May. 
Thanks  to  the  Dutch  hybridists,  there  is  a large 
selection  of  colours,  the  flowers  ranging  from 
white,  through  delicate  shades  of  blue  to  quite 
purplish  tones,  and  the  flowers  are  of  moi'e 
formal  aspect  than  those  of  I.  xiphioides.  Even 
in  town  gardens  the  iSpanish  Flag  will  succeed 
well,  and  a very  delightful  effect  may  be  ob- 
tained by  planting  the  bulbs  amongst  dwarf 
.shrubs,  such  as  Kalmias.  They  get  protection 
from  the  shrubs,  and  the  contrast  of  colour,  par- 
ticularly with  flowers  of  shades  of  blue,  is  dis- 
tinct. The  Spanish  Iris  requires  a thoioaghly 
well-drained  soil,  and  rich  and  sunny  position. 
But  shelter  from  winds  is  advisable,  and  this  is  the 
reason  that  it  succeeds  so  well  planted  amongst 
dwarf  shrubs.  A large  range  of  colour  is  also 
seen  in  the  English  Irises,  and  a few  of  the 
flaked  varieties  are  interesting,  but  care  is 
necessary  in  the  selection  of  these.  They  are 
not  so  distinct  in  effect  as  the  white  or  purple 
Linds.  Similar  treatment  is  necessary  as  for  the 
other  Spanish  forms.  C. 


HOW  TO  UTILISE  FORCED  BULBS. 
Many  amateurs  are  puzzled  to  know  how  to 
utilise  bulbs  after  they  have  been  forced  or 
flowered  in  cool-houses.  Some  have  an  idea 
that  they  are  quite  useless  for  further  embel- 
lishment of  the  garden,  and  others  think  they 
can  be  kept  for  another  j'ear  flowering  in  pots. 
In  the  first  place  the  bulbs  of  any  sort  if  pro- 
perly  managed  make  a capital  outdoor  display 
for  many  3'ears,  while  for  the  purpose  of  pot 
culture  they  are  useless,  or  next  to  it.  New 
bulbs  are  necessary  for  next  year’s  display  in 
pots,  or  other  methods  of  cultivation  under  glass. 
If  the  outside  garden  be  ever  so  small,  space  can 
generally  be  found  to  accommodate  all  the 
bulbs  grown  in  pots.  During  the  months  of 
March  and  April  the  front  of  the  herbaceous 
border  or  a patch  of  Grass  can  be  made  to  look 
quite  showy  with  the  aid  of  the  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Jonquils,  and  Daffodils  that  did  duty 
the  season  before  in  the  greenhouse,  or  it  may 
be  in  the  dwelling-house  only.  I have  at  the 
present  time  Hyacinths  flowering  in  the  her- 
baceous borders  that  have  done  the  same  thing 
in  the  same  spot  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
from  the  state  of  the  spikes  this  year  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  they  will  not  continue  even 
so  again.  Surely  this  is  better  than  commit- 
ting such  bulbs  to  the  rubbish-heap  ? Instead 
of  taking  the  bulbs  out  of  the  pots,  directly 
flowering  is  past  stand  them  in  a sheltered  corner, 
regularly  supplying  the  roots  with  water  for  a 
week  or  two  until  the  foliage  hardens  a little. 
Then  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  removing  the 
crooks  and  planting  them  M'itliout  disturbing 
their  roots.  The  good  soil  which  they  had  in 
the  pots  will  be  useful  yearly  for  the  new  roots 
to  push  into.  If  they  are  to  be  utilised  on 
Grass  this  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan. 
Tulips  are  generally  grown  three  in  a pot.  In 
this  way  they  should  be  planted,  as  a better  effect 
is  produced  than  by  having  them  singly.  Foly- 
anthus-Narcissus  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  should  Jonquils.  Neither  of  these 
increase  so  fast  as  the  commoner  kinds  of  Nar- 
cissus, such  as  pseudo  Narcissus  (Lent  Lily)  or 
the  Double  Daffodil  (Telamonius  plenus).  These 
are  best  planted  singly,  as  they  increase  rapidly. 
Roman  Hyacinths  and  the  Paper-white  Nar- 
cissus are  perhaps  the  least  useful  for  flower- 
ing out-of-doors.  They  do  not  give  nearly  the 
wmalth  of  bloom  of  other  sorts  after  having  done 
duty  indoors.  g p_ 


Plants  for  shady  rockery.— I have  just  made  a 
rockery,  facing-  north,  and  shaded  by  a tall  Ash-tree. 
What  plants  and  Ferns  will  grow  and  stand  winter  in 
Kent  ? I want  as  much  variety  as  possible,  especially  in 
rock  plants,  and  kinds  to  follow  each  other  from  spring 
onwards.  Soil,  sandy  loam.— F.  K. 

***  Bulbs  such  as  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and 
Scillas  should  be  freel}’-  planted  along  M'ith 


Arabis,  Aiibrietias  in  \ariety,  and  T'ellow 
Al^'ssum  for  early'  spring  blooming.  Following 
in  succession  would  come  Heiiaticas,  Anemone 
apennina,  Arenaria  balearica,  which  creeps  over 
and  clings  to  moist  rocks,  veiling  them  in 
verdure.  Iberis  corretefolia  is  splendid,  making 
masses  a yard  across.  Alpine  Phloxes,  such  as 
Annena,  replans,  subulata,  and  subuhita  alba 
should  be  a strong  feature,  for  there  is  nothing 
like  them  at  the  present  time  with  their  spread- 
ing cushions  of  flowers.  Lithospermum  pros- 
tratum in  the  more  open  parts  will  give  a lovely 
bit  of  deep-blue  colour.  The  Snowdrop  Anemone 
(A.  sylvestris)  is  charming  in  shade,  and  the 
sweet  Woodrufl’  would  be  M'elcome  for  its  sweet 
fragrance,  also  Solomon’s  Seal  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  The  common  Thrift  and  the  large- 
flowered  Lind  (Armeria  cephalotes)  will  be 
cliarming  for  early  summer,  and  there  should  be 
masses  of  Thymus  serpyllum,  in  its  pink,  white, 
and  crimson  forms  flow'eringthroughout  summer. 
Dwarf  Campanulas,  like  pumila,  turbinata,  and 
carpatica,  in  theii*  blue  and  white  forms,  will 
also  be  tine  things  for  summer.  (Flnotheras 
missouriensis  and  taraxacifolia  (Trailing  Ev'ening 
Primroses)  might  be  tried.  In  autumn  plants 
suitable  for  rock  gardens,  and  flo-wering  at  that 
time  are  not  numerous,  but  Sedum  spectabile  and 
Plumbago  Larpentm  are  worth  planting  fi;eelj', 
as  they  make  a fine  show  of  colour.  These 
things  here  mentioned,  v ith  Saxifrages  and 
Sedums,  will  make  the  place  interesting  and 
pretty  for  many  months.  Any  of  the  numerous 
hardy  Ferns  will  also  grow  well. 


AGAPANTHUSES  IN  TUBS. 

These  are  very  fine  when  grown  in  tubs.  An 
Agapanthus  in  a half  paraffin  cask  is  not  the 
unwieldy  thing  that  might  be  imagined.  Before 
the  tub  is  filled  we  screw  to  it  two  flat  pieces 
of  iron  having  a projecting  hook,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  tub,  and  two  men  with  stout  stakes 
of  a thickness  that  admits  of  their  being  firmly 
grasped  can  carry  the  tub  to  anj'  part  of  the 
garden.  Nor  does  the  Agapanthus  need  a green- 
house for  winter  storage,  as  any  light  shed  will 
suffice  ; while  it  will  stand  10  degs.  of  frost 
without  suffering  any  injury.  The  Agapanthus 
being  such  a free-rooting  subject  is  apt 
to  burst  its  pot,  especially  when  the  plant 
is  a large  one.  Large  pots  are  very  expensive, 
but  tubs  are  cheap,  and  instead  of  the  pot- 
bursting habit  of  the  Agapanthus  tending  to 
hinder  its  cultivation,  it  would  be  much  better 
to  have  recourse  to  tubs  and  enjoj'  the  beauty 


The  Blue  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  uinDeii.iui-i) 
in  a tub. 


of  such  plants  as  I have  sometimes  seen  bearing 
between  thirty  and  forty  spikes  of  flower.  The 
tvo  finest  tubs  of  Agapanthus  I have  seen  were 
purchased  from  an  amateur  whose  0.1I3'  assist- 
ance was  his  “ factotum.”  These  were  bearing 
the  number  of  flower-spikes  above  mentioned. 
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aiul  had  been  in  the  tubs  eleven  years.  The 
Agapanthus  is  such  a fine  flower  and  is  seen  to 
such  advantage  through  late  summer  and  autumn 
that  it  ought  where  possible  to  be  grown,  and 
there  are  few  gardens  that  hav'e  not  a corner 
where  a plant  might  stand  and  prove  a fitting 
and  noble  ornament.  A schoolmaster  in  a Sussex 
village  makes  a noble  show  with  this  flower  in 
pots  standing  in  his  little  front  garden,  and  if  I 
remember  rightly,  he  has  no  glass  convenience 
for  winter  storage.  A. 


Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  Violets 

(“.(tarlands  ”)• — It  is  getting  late  for  planting 
Violets  now.  Early  in  April  is  the  best  time. 
The  land  should  be  well  manured  and  deeply 
dug  ; in  fact,  the  land  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
pared in  March  to  get  it  into  a mellow,  well- 
ripened  condition.  Set  about  it  at  once,  and 
plant  strong  offsets  1 foot  apart  of  the  Czar, 
single,  and  Marie  Louise,  double.  I’hese  are 
two  of  the  best  Violets  for  bunching  in  winter, 
(let  the  ground  prepared  for  Lily  of  the  Valley 
early  in  autumn,  and  plant  in  November. 

Soil  for  Carnations  (“M.  B.  Booth”).— 
Carnations  often  do  very  well  in  a stiff  loam  if 
they  are  planted  early,  and  such  a soil  has  a 
good  amount  of  natural  richness.  One  of  the 
very  best  things  for  surface-dressing  is  soot. 
This  might  be  freely  applied,  and  the  surface 
stirred  with  a hoe.  Bone-dust  will  also  do  good, 
but  the  effects  of  soot  are  so  soon  visible  that 
one  can  only  conclude  that  the  plants  like  it. 
In  preparing  future  spots  for  Carnations, 
obtain  some  sea-sand  and  give  the  ground  a 
good  dressing,  mixing  it  well  with  the  soil 
l>efore  planting.  It  will  have  better  results 
than  manure  on  heavy  loam. 


ROSES. 

OWN-ROOT  ROSES. 

Up  to  the  last  two  seasons  I have  not  been  much 
in  favour  of  Roses  upon  their  own  roots,  and  I 
still  think  that  some  stock,  so  long  as  it  is  a suit- 
able one  for  the  soil  and  the  variety  of  Rose  to 
be  cultivated,  is  far  better  and  more  likely  to 
give  satisfaction.  Many  gi’and  Roses  would  be 
practically  useless  unless  they  had  the  additional 
iielp  of  a stronger  foster  parent.  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Horace  Vernet,  and 
others  are  all  too  weak  in  themselves  to  thrive 
s itisfactorily  upon  their  own  roots.  Some 
Roses  do  much  better  on  one  stock  than  on 
another ; similarly  some  lend  themselves  to 
own-root  culture  where  others  fail.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  all  to  do  alike  when  we 
bear  in  mind  what  a vast  number  of  varieties  is 
now  cultivated,  their  different  characteristics 
and  requirements,  to  mention  nothing  of  the 
v ariation  in  the  soil.  But  the  obj ect  of  these  few 
notes  was  not  a discussion  upon  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  own-root  Roses.  My  aim  was  to  call 
1 he  attention  of  readers  to  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
sent is  the  best  time  of  all  the  year  for  increasing 
t he  stock  of  such  varieties  as  thrive  well  in  this 
form.  Here  I would  like  to  mention  that  almost 
all  Teas  and  Noisettes,  also  the  extra  strong- 
growing Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons 
will  do  fairly  well  upon  their  own  roots.  In  the 
open,  unless  it  be  upon  a warm  wall,  suitable 
wood  for  propagating  is  not  found  so  early  in 
the  season.  Plants  under  glass,  however,  are 
now  carrying  a grand  Igt  of  wood  eminently 
suited  for  cuttings.  By  the  time  a flower  has 
matured  the  wood  beneath  it  is  about  half 
ripened.  When  this  has  advanced  a little 
further  towards  maturity,  short  lengths  taken 
olf  with  a heel  or  cut  off  just  below  a leaf  will 
root  readily  if  treated  as  advised. 

Prepare  a few  5-inch  pots,  filling  them  with  a 
compost  of  half  leaf  soil  and  the  remainder  made 
up  with  sharp  sand  and  loam.  No  manure  of  any 
kind  should  be  used.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly 
and  stand  in  a box  on  the  greenhouse  or  vinery 
floor.  Let  them  be  thoroughly  watered  at  first 
1 hen  kept  close  and  partially  shaded  from  direct 
sun.  Choose  a box  15  inches  to  18  inches  in  depth 
then  lay  a square  or  two  of  glass  over  it.  Or  the 
box  may  be  partially  filled  with  the  same  compost 
and  the  cuttings  inserted  in  this.  I prefer  pots, 
because  superfluous  moisture  is  not  so  injurious. 
When  trimming  the  cuttings  do  not  remove  any  of 
the  leaves,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  slightly  reduce 
them.  If  at  any  time  the  cuttings  get  dry  or 
show  signs  of  drooping,  sprinkle  them  over 


freely  and  close  up  again  immediately.  It  is 
fatal  to  allow  them  to  (lag.  In  about  two 
months  they  will  be  rooted,  and  may  be  gradu- 
allj"  inured  to  the  air  by  removing  the  glass  at 
night  for  a few  times  previous  to  taking  it  olf 
altogether.  Now  pot  them  off  into  4^-inch  pots, 
using  the  same  compost,  and  taking  care  that  it  is 
of  the  same  temperature.  Stand  back  into  the 
box  again  and  keep  them  close  for  a few  days, 
after  which  they  may  be  treated  and  grown  as 
ordinary  Roses.  Such  plants  may  be  grown  on 
in  pots,  or  they  may  be  turned  out  into  the 
open  border  during  the  autumn  or  spring.  I 
advise  the  latter,  as  the  plants  will  then  have 
the  benefit  of  a full  summer’s  growth  to  estab- 
lish themselves  before  winter. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  growing  weak 
varieties  like  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Ma  Capu- 
cine,  &c.,  upon  their  own  roots.  The  Roses  most 
suited  for  this  method  of  cultivation  are  those 
resembling  Mine.  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
and  AnnaOllivier  in  habit  of  growth.  Although 
the  strong  climbers  will  thrive  fairly  well  in 
this  form,  they  are  very  seldom  so  satisfactory' 
as  when  grown  upon  some  vigorous  stock.  One 
of  the  greatest  advantages  derived  from  own- 
root  Roses  is  the  fact  that  all  growth  emanates 
from  the  Rose  proper,  and  there  are  no  doubts 
in  the  amateur’s  mind  as  to  which  is  Rose  or 
stock.  All  stocks  are  liable  to  produce  a few 
suckers  occasionally,  and  although  to  an  experi- 
enced eye  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
them,  many  amateurs  are  oftentimes  in  doubt, 
and  sometimes  make  the  unfortunate  error  of 
cultivating  the  stock  with  great  care,  needless 
to  say,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  Rose 
itself.  This  is  the  sole  benefit  I see  in  own-root 
culture  : When  worked  upon  suitable  dwarf 

stocks,  many  Roses  will  push  off  from  their  own 
roots  if  planted  as  deeply  as  they  ought  to  be — 
viz.,  about  .3  inches  above  the  union  of  Rose 
and  stock.  This  is  a decided  gain,  but  the 
plant  cannot  do  without  the  nourishment  sup- 
plied by  the  stock  for  a long  time,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  never.  R. 


TREATMENT  OP  EARLY  POT  ROSES. 

Where  these  were  forced  from  October  or 
November  last  they  will  now  be  requiring  a rest 
if  they  are  to  be  of  much  service  for  similar 
forcing  during  the  coming  winter.  Such  plants 
will  have  produced  their  second  crop  of  flowers, 
and  it  is  not  wise  to  force  them  any  longer. 
Look  over  the  plants  carefully  and  remove  all 
weak  and  superfluous  wood.  This  will  let  in 
more  air  and  light  among  the  remainder,  and 
materially  assist  in  a full  development  of  the 
same.  It  is  far  more  necessary  to  secure  well- 
matured  wood  upon  plants  intended  for  winter- 
forcing  than  when  they  are  only  wanted  for 
ordinary  growing.  I would  not  advise  the 
withholding  of  water  yet,  but  I would  admit  all 
the  air  possible  upon  a fine  and  fairly  quiet  day, 
at  the  same  time  still  avoiding  draughts  as  much 
as  possible.  The  plants  want  looking  over, 
standing  the  ripest  of  them  together.  In  a 
batch  of  Roses  there  are  certain  to  be  some 
throwing  stout,  young  growths  in  the  way  of 
suckers.  To  stop  these  would  be  injurious  ; 
therefore,  make  your  plants  into  two  batches. 
The  ripest  of  these  may  be  stood  out-of-doors 
by  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  according 
to  weather  and  locality.  Do  not  stand  them  in 
a coTl  or  draughty  position,  but  one  sheltered 
from  north  or  north-east  winds  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  If  the  pots  are  about 
three  parts  plunged,  or  some  lawn  mowings 
placed  among  them,  they  will  not  be 
so  liable  to  dry  up  from  the  effects  of 
wind  and  sun.  Aly  plants  have  been  turned  out 
this  week,  but  the  situation  is  vei-y  sheltered, 
being  surrounded  by  a high  Arbor-vit®  hedge. 
Cool  nights  and  mornings  followed  by  hot  and 
bright  days  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equiva- 
lent to  autumn  treatment  for  these  Roses,  and 
as  they  are  in  reality  in  the  same  stage  of 
growth  now  as  outdoor  Roses  will  be  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  such  treatment  is  following 
Nature  fairly  close.  In  September  they  will  be 
looked  over  again,  the  di-ainage  made  right,  and 
if  necessary  some  few  of  them  will  be  repotted. 
They  will  be  stood  in  the  same  position  for  a 
time,  then  pruned  and  introduced  to  a quite 
cool  and  close  house  or  pit.  By  the  early  part 
of  November  new  growth  will  be  some  2 inches 
to  3 inches  in  length,  and  will  then  benefit  from 


slight  fire-heat,  the  plants  blooming  from  Christ- 
mas onwards.  If  well  matured  and  started  very 
steadily,  there  is  little  fear  of  blind  or  dis- 
appointing growths,  but  imless  these  two  essen- 
tial points  be  attended  to  the  results  cannot 
pos.sildy  be  satisfactory.  Roses  do  not  need 
nearly  so  much  attention  to  keep  them  clean 
and  free  from  insect  pests  during  this  early 
forcing  as  when  growing  during  the  spring 
months.  Do  not  let  the  foliage  and  wood  l)e  at 
all  distressed  by  sun  and  air  iluring  the  first 
week  or  so  after  removal  to  the  open.  They 
can  be  assisted  by  a free  use  of  the  syringe  night 
and  morning,  even  up  to  10  a.m.  When  once 
brought  into  the  open  air  cease  to  apply  liquid- 
manure,  or  the  plants  will  continue  to  make 
young  growth  instead  of  filling  out  and  maturing 
that  already  made.  T.  W. 


Niphetos  Rose-leaves  drying  up 

(“  Misfail  ”). — I will  name  three  probable  causes 
of  your  trouble  with  Niphetos  Rose  : It  has 
been  kept  too  dry  ; the  atmosphere  has  become 
parched  by  the  use  of  your  stove — altogether 
unnecessary  so  late  in  the  season  ; or  you  have 
applied  too  strong  remedies  in  hopes  of  getting 
rid  of  insect  enemies.  Unfortunately  you  say 
nothing  about  your  mode  of  treatment,  so  that 
I cannot  possibly  point  out  the  error  in  a defi- 
nite manner.  If  you  cannot  trace  it  to  one  of 
the  above  causes,  please  write  again,  stating 
more  fully  how  you  have  treated  it. — P.  U. 

Yellow-flowered  Rose  for  span- 
roofed  greenhouse  ( “ Novice  ”).— There  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  you  should  not  try  a 
Mar^chal  Niel  Rose.  No  other  variety  is  more 
likely  to  thrive  with  you  than  this.  As  you 
ask  the  name  of  others  equally  suitable,  I can 
strongly  recommend  climbing  Perle  desJardins 
and  Henriette  du  Beauveau  as  pure-yellows. 
We  also  have  two  very  pretty  orange  and 
apricot-coloured  varieties  in  William  Allen 
Richardson  and  Madame  Chauvry.  Either  of 
these  five  would  do  well  under  the  conditions 
you  describe  ; but  you  must  be  careful  about 
the  proper  management  of  your  paraflin-stove 
in  the  winter.— P.  U. 

Cutting  down  Celine  Porestier 
Rose  (“  C.  S.  ”). — I am  afraid  from  your  note 
that  your  man  made  a great  mistake  in  the  first 
place.  Do  not  cut  back  such  Roses  as  Celine 
Forestier  and  Ulrich  Brunner  so  hard.  To 
constantly  cut  away  the  wood  of  these  as  fast 
as  it  is  made  is  altogether  against  nature  ; such 
Roses  only  produce  more  of  the  same  wood,  or 
else  succumb  to  the  unreasonable  treatment.  Let 
them  grow  more  at  will,  and  if  they  recover 
you  will  in  all  probability  have  a good  show  of 
bloom  in  1895. — P.  U. 

A note  on  the  Banksian  Rose. —I 

should  like  to  mention  my  experience  of  the 
Banksian  Rose  losing  its  llower-buds.  I have 
had  one  for  three  years  against  the  conservator}', 
south  aspect.  It  has  never  flowered,  although  it 
thrives  and  grows  tremendously,  and  is  healthy. 
In  the  autumn  last  year  someone  suggested 
twisting  wire  round  the  tree,  close  to  the  roots, 
to  prevent  the  top  rising  too  rapidly  in  the 
spring,  and  preventing  the  plant  flowering. 
This  spring  every  point  had  a bunch  of  blossom. 
Thinking  the  tree  would  suffer  from  the  wire, 
which  was  cutting  into  the  bark,  the  wire  was 
removed.  In  a week’s  time  nearly  all  the  buds 
turned  yellow,  then  fell  off.  Was  this  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wire  being  removed  too  quickly, 
for  since  it  has  been  put  on  again,  the  few 
remaining  buds  will,  I think,  open,  as  they  look 
healthy  ? The  tree  is  growing  nicely.  I should 
like  to  know  why  this  should  be,  as  I see  that 
a similar  question  is  asked  in  Gardening,  No. 
469,  May  12th,  only  my  buds  turned  yellow  and 
dropped  ? I feel  particularly  interested  in  it, 
and  should  like  it  explained. — 8.  I.  S. 

A remedy  for  green-fly  on  Roses 

(“0.  Lascelles  ”).— Syringe  the  rose  with  a 
decoction  of  Quassia-chips,  4 oz.  to  the  gallon. 
Soft-soap  and  water,  2 oz.  to  the  gallon,  with  a 
dash  of  Tobacco-liquor  in  it,  makes  a good 
washing  ; or  Sunlight-soap  is,  I think,  superior 
to  soft-soap  as  an  insecticide.  Boil  half-a-tablet 
in  one  gallon  of  water,  when  dissolved,  add 
4 gallons  of  soft  water,  and  use  at  a tempera- 
ture of  90  degs.  In  dealing  with  Currant- 
bushes,  nip  oft’  the  ends  of  the  shoots  where  the 
flies  mostly  congregate  at  firs':  and  burn  them  ; 
then  syringe  with  soap  and  water. 
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HOUSE  Si  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  FOR  A WINDOW. 
These  beautiful  plants  have  a singular  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  circumstances,  and  if 
they  are  brought  up  in  a window  they  often  do 
exceeding  well  there,  although  a sudden  change 
from  a damp  warm  atmosphere  to  that  of  a 
room  may  make  them  drop  their  buds  for  a 
time.  They  do  not  require  fire-heat  at  any 
time,  and  can  be  started  in  a sunny  window 
without  difficulty,  the  tubers  being  simply  laid 
on  a tray  of  moist  sand  until  they  show  signs  of 
life,  and  then  potted,  placing  each  in  a small 
pot,  such  as  will  hold  it,  and  allowing  room  for 
M’atering  round  the  tubers,  u'ith  good  drainage, 
and  a light  compost  of  leaf-mould,  turfy  mould, 
and  sand.  1 he  tul)ers  of  these  Begonias  should 
always  be  raised  sliglitly  above  the  soil  when 
potted,  for  stagnant  water  lying  on  them  is  apt 
to  rot  them  before  they  break,  and  this  is  their 
.special  danger. 

Directly  tlie  shoots  are  about  4 inches  long, 
the  Begonia  should  be  shifted  into  a slightly 
larger  pot,  with  the  same  soil,  enriched  with  a 
little  soot,  and  this  repotting  should  be  done 
again  and  again  throughout  the  summer  when- 
ever there  appears  to  be  any  danger  of  the  plants 
becoming  pot  bound,  for  if  this  takes  place  they 
at  once  cease  to  bloom,  while  bv  giving  them 
more  room  the  flowers  may  be  had  till  the  end 
of  October  in  some  cases.  Each  shift  must  be  a 
small  one  only,  avoiding  any  disturbance  of  the 
ball  of  roots,  merely  removing  the  drainage 
(which  must  always  be  thoroughly  good),  and 
placing  the  ball  of  roots  on  a little  fresh  soil. 
Cover  the  drainage  in  the  clean  pot,  then 
shaking  down  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the 
pot  a little  good  eompost,  which  can  be  packed 
into  place  with  a wooden  label,  for  there  should 
never  be  a vacuum  between  the  roots  and  the 
pot.  Room  should  be  left  at  the  top  for  watering 
purposes.  Begonias  are  so  very  sueculent  that 
any  neglect  in  tliis  particular  may  easily  be 
fatal  to  them  ; and  wlien  they  are  in  full  bloom 
their  saucers  may  be  allowed  to  retain  a little 
water  if  they  are  thoroughly  drained.  To  do 
this,  a piece  of  broken  pot  should  be  placed  over 
the  hole  with  its  concave  side  downwards,  then 
apanging  with  the  hand  three  or  four  smaller 
pieces  over,  so  as  to  allow  water  to  flow  through 
them  easily.  Cover  these  with  a bit  of  dry 
clean  Moss,  and  sprinkle  this  with  a teaspoouful 
of  soot,  which  not  only  keeps  out  insects,  but 
helps  to  nourish  the  plant,  for  soot  is  a strong 
chemical  manure.  Begonias  growing  in  a 
window  should  be  turned  round  often,  or  they 
will  be  lop-sided  ; they  should  also  be  shaded 
from  very  hot  sunshine,  which  is  apt  to  injure 
the  foliage  and  make  the  buds  drop.  An  east 
or  a south-east  window  will  grow  Begonias  well, 
for  the  early  morning  sun  is  good  for  them’ 
although  that  of  the  afternoon  is  dangerous. 

No  sort  of  draught,  however,  must  be  allowed  ; 
the  window  (which  should  be  constantly  open), 
should  be  opened  from  the  top  sash,  or’ else  the 
plants  placed  out  of  the  draught  caused  by 
opening  both  the  door  and  the  window  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  most  disappointing,  after  having 
carefully  cultivated  Begonias  up  to  time  when 
the  buds  are  just  opening,  to  find  these  drop  off 
instead,  and  this  misfortune  is  usually  traceable 
to  some  sudden  atmospheric  change,  want  of 
water  (followed  by  too  much,  perhaps),  or  too 
rich  soil.  Begonias  do  not  need  manure  mixed 
with  their  compost  if  good  turfy  loam  can  be 
had.  A dose  of  liquid-manure  (such  as  soot- 
water),  given  once  or  twice  a week,  in  a 
perfectly  clear,  thin  state,  will  produce  very 
fine  blossoms. 

Tastes  differ  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Single 
and  Double  Begonias.  Both  should  be  grown, 
for  each  has  its  special  beauty,  which  detracts 
nothing  from  the  other— in  fact,  there 
are  now  three  distinct  types  of  Tuberous 
Begonias,  the  single,  the  double,  with  very 
large  flowers,  and  the  remarkably  floriferous 
section,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the 
Mauvette  group,  producing  masses  of  smaller 
double  blossoms,  about  the  size  of  Carnations, 
well  held  up,  so  that  these  plants  are  extremely 
valuable  for  bedding  out,  as  well  as  for  window- 
boxes  and  rooms.  Of  the  singles,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  rich  claret-coloured,  bearing  flowers 
6 inches  or  7 inches  in  diameter  ; Prince  Albert 
Victor,  pure-scarlet,  equally  large  and  very 
floriferous;  Trenton, bright  salmon-pink ; Purple 


King,  with  dark  foliage  and  splendid  petunia- 
coloured  flowers  ; Snowdrift,  pure-white  ; 
Primrose  Perfection,  soft-j'ellow ; and  many 
others  in  various  lovely  shades  may  be  selected, 
while  the  range  of  magnificent  doubles  is  equally 
wide.  lolanthe,  Normandie,  and  Calliope  are 
amongst  the  best  pink-tinted  Begonias  ; 
Eldorado,  too,  salmon-pink,  is  a splendid  flower. 
The  best  j'ellow  doulffes  are  much  sought  after. 
The  Duchess  of  Teck,  a lovely  soft  shade  of 
primiose,  is  one  of  them  ; also  ^Irs.  J.  Harrison 
and  Primrose  Queen.  Rosalind,  too,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Fowler  are  both  first-rate  yellows  ; while 
Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  is  a lovelv  flower  of  soft 
apricot  tint. 

In  fact,  every  possible  shade  of  yellow  and 
red,  maroon,  pink,  creamy  white,  and  terra- 
cotta are  represented  in  these  gorgeous  flowers, 
too  numerous  to  mention  by  name,  altliough 
they  can  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  such 
Begonia-growers  as  Laing  and  Davis.  The  new- 
crested  Begonias  are  still  rare,  and  most  elegant 
in  effect.  The  Hon.  Miss  Winn,  with  crested 
petals,  rich  salmon-pink,  enormous  blooms,  and 
Mrs.  Richmond  (a  fine  crested  Begonia  with  the 
tints  of  a Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose)  are  both 
double,  the  blossoms  measuring  about  8 inches 
across;  Eucharisflora,  a pure- white  single 
Begonia,  with  crested  petals,  has  also  crested 
foliage,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a ra,ce  of 
crested  Begonias  will  in  time  spring  from  this 
singular  break,  for  they  are  unique  in  their 
special  way,  and  very  beautiful,  the  petals 
being  crimped  at  the  edge,  and  very  double 
in  the  two  first-named  flowers.  I.  L.  R. 


VERBENAS. 

Thesj;  pretty  flowers  look  well  when  arranged 
in  a,  bowl,  as  shown  in  the  accompanj^ing  illus- 
tration. For  years  the  plants  have  been,  so 
to  say,  under  a cloud,  and  almost  stamped  out 
by  the  • disease,  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
weakened  stock,  through  over-propagation  in 
heat.  Verbenas  are  best  raised  from  seed,  and 
if  carefully  grown  in  separate  colours,  come 
fairly  true.  If  there  should  be  a stray  plant  of 


marred  their  efl'ectiveness.  This  was  tlie  cause  of 
Verbenas  falling  out  of  favour,  and  probably 
over-propagation  in  heat  in  spring,  by  weaken- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  plants,  had  a good 
deal  to  do  with  many  failures.  With  seedlings 
there  is  no  trouble  in  saving  stock  in  autumn, 
and  we  start  with  clean,  healthy  plants  in 
spring,  and  this  results  in  well-filled  beds  with 
plenty  of  blossoms.  Seedling  plants  should  be 
allowed  more  space  in  the  beds  than  is  usually 
given  to  those  raised  from  cuttings.  Unless 
the  beds  are  required  to  be  filled  quickly  and  to 
produce  an  early  display,  a square  foot  for  each 
plant  is  scarcely  enough,  especially  if  due  atten- 
tion be  given  in  pegging  down  the  growth  as  it 
progresses.  Seedling  Verbenas  are  not  particu- 
lar about  soil,  provided  the  beds  have  been  well 
cultivated  and  dressed  with  leaf-mould  or  old 
manuie  of  some  kind.  There  will  be  no  frost  1o 
hurt  Verbenas  after  the  middle  of  May,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  in  the  beds  or  borders  after  that 
date  the  better.  Verbenas  are  strong-rooting 
plants,  and  if  grown  in  small  pots  they  are 
almost  sure,  some  time  or  other,  to  suffer  from 
want  of  w'ater,  and  a check  of  this  kind  has  a 
bad  effect  in  stunting  their  growth.  Anyone 
in  possession  of  a good  strain  may  save  his  own 
seeds,  but  a 2s.  6d.  packet  will  raise  at  least  100 
plants  or  more  if  fairly  dealt  with.  A.  R. 


TUBEROSES  IN  A WINDOW. 


Our  Rk.4ders’  Illustrations  : Bowl  of  Verbena 
flowers.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Martin,  Bourne- 
brook  Hall,  Birmingham. 


the  wrong  colour  among  a batch  of  seedlings, 
it  may  generally  be  detected  before  the  plants 
are  turned  out  if  they  have  been  raised  early. 
I like  to  sow  about  the  middle  of  February, 
and  then  there  is  no  necessity  to  push  the 
plants  on  in  heat.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  a hot- 
bed, and  as  soon  as  pricked  off’  and  established 
the  plants  are  moved  to  a cool-house,  where 
they  make  short,  sturdy  growth.  All  will  be 
showing  a truss  or  tw’o  of  bloom  by  the  middle 
of  May,  and  whether  grown  in  separate  colours 
or  as  mixtures,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making 
a suitable  arrangement.  The  advantage  seed- 
lings possess  over  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
lies  chiefly  in  the  extra  vigour  they  possess. 
This  vigour  saves  them  from  attacks  of  mildew 
or  thrips,  which,  years  ago,  when  Verbenas 
were  always  raised  from  cuttings,  often 
checked  their  growth  after  the  first  bloom  and 


Like  many  other  things  which  have  been  con- 
sidered as  exclusively  stove  plants,  which  could 
not  be  grown  without  a hot- house,  the  Tuberose 
is  now  found  to  be  quite  manageable,  even  with- 
out a greenhouse,  in  careful  hands.  It  cannot, 
of  course,  be  had  in  bloom  so  early  in  the  year, 
but  will  bloom  well  in  August,  even  in  the  open 
air,  if  brought  on  in  a sunny  window  in  spring. 
These  bulbs  take  a very  long  time  to  start  into 
growth,  and  must  be  kept  almost  dry  until  they 
show  their  green  tops,  after  which  water  should 
be  freely  given,  and  when  the  flower-spike 
begins  to  run  up  a saucer  of  soot-water  will  help 
theni  greatly.  In  potting  the  bulbs  good 
drainage  is  essential,  and  a sandy  soil,  without 
manure,  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in 
equal  quantities  will  suit  them.  The  bulbs 
must  not  be  entirely  covered,  but  should  not  be 
above  the  level  of  the  pot,  so  that  it  is  best  not 
to  fill  the  pots  (until  the  plants  move)  more 
than  half-way  up  the  bulbs.  Add  a richer  com- 
post for  the  upper  half  as  soon  as  they  are  grow- 
ing. If  too  much  water  be  given  while  the  bulbs 
are  dormant,  they  are  sure  to  rot  away,  instead 
of  starting,  so  that  none  should  be  supplied 
except  when  the  upper  soil  is  quite  dry,  then 
allowing  the  water  (which  should  be  tepid)  to 
run  through  the  pot,  and  leaving  it  to  dry 
thoroughly  again.  As  the  plants  grow  they 
should  be  turned  round  constantly  to  ensure  a 
straight  stem,  and  kept  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible.  The  richly-scented  flowers  should  be 
given  as  much  warmth  as  possible  just  as  they 
open,  as  their  fragrance  depends  upon  this. 
But  there  is  generally  no  difficulty  about  warmth 
in  August,  when  they  should  be  in  blossom, 
their  exquisite  waxen  substance  and  rare  perfume 
making  them  very  valuable  for  cuttingand  decora- 
tions. For  button-holes,  one  or  two  blossoms 
detached  from  the  spike  and  wii’ed  are  greatly 
in  demand,  as  they  last  well  and  are  so  exotic. 
Those  who  have  not  hitherto  attempted  to  grow 
Tuberoses  should  purchase  them  now,  if 
possible,  ready  started,  when  their  cultivation 
will  be  easy  on  the  above  lines.  They  will  even 
do  well  out-of-doors  from  June  onwards,  especi- 
ally if  the  pots  are  sunk  in  a bed  of  fine  ashes 
against  a sunny  wall.  The  plants  should  be 
syringed  or  sponged  often,  no  sort  of  blight 
being  allowed  to  injure  them.  I.  L.  R. 


A note  on  Aquilegias.— The  new  Cana- 
dian varieties  of  the  old  Columbines  (Aquilegias) 
are  so  much  better  than  the  original  flower  that 
they  are  now  largely  grown  for  decorations. 
Each  flower  has  usually  two  tints  (such  as  mauve 
and  yellow,  scarlet  and  apricot,  purple  and  gold) 
delicately  blending,  and  the  long  slender  spurs 
which  form  part  of  the  blossoms  give  a singular 
effect  to  it.  With  a good  collection  of  these 
lovely  flowers  a bouquet  can  well  be  made  with 
them  alone  ; in  fact,  their  soft  tints  are  apt  to  be 
marred  in  effect  if  other  and  more  brilliant 
flowers  are  added  to  them.  Plenty  of  Ferns, 
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ami  a few  stalks  of  llowering  Grasses  to  finish 
the  bouquet  will  be  the  best  setting  for 
A(|uilegias  ; some  of  their  own  foliage,  too,  maj’ 
well  be  used,  as  it  is  very  neat  and  pretty. 
Thu  vase  selected  should  be  a slender  one,  and 
not  too  large,  for  these  flowers  look  best  when 
I'rouped  in  a way  that  does  not  dwarf  them. 
They  are  very  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  a 
dinner-table  in  specimen  glasses. — I.  L.  K. 


ORCHIDS. 

BLETIAS. 

1 lx  answer  to  “ 0.  0.,  of  Hassocks,  ’ I may 
mention  that  plants  l)clonging  to  this  genus  aie 
terrestrial,  hearing  ])anicles  of  rosc  colouied 
or  ])urj»le  flowers.  They  slied  their  leaves  in  the 


originally  brought  from  the  Island  of  Jalnaica. 

I It  produces  leaves  some  IH  inches  or  24  inches 
i long  and  2 inches  in  breadth,  these  being  plicate 
! and  deciduous.  The  spike  is  branched  and  some 
3 feet  long,  many-flowered,  and  a deep  reddish- 
I purple,  the  disc  having  about  seven  X'ale-ycllow 
' rai.sed  plates  upon  its  surface. 

I B.  (iK.vcins  is  of  slender  growth  and  many- 
' flowered,  with  branched  panicles  bearing 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

HONEYSUCKLES  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Ficw  people  ever  think  of  planting  climbing 
plants  except  to  hide  the  walls  of  the  house  or 
any  other  building  about  tlie  garden,  but  this 
is  a very  limiled  use,  and  by  no  means  the 
X)rettiest  way  of  growing  them.  The  illustra- 
tion here  given  shows  admirably  what  to  do. 
The  native  Honeysuckle  on  the  hedges  by  the 
roadside  is  a picture  to  admire  and  reproduce 
in  our  gardens.  This  can  be  done  by  planting 
Honeysuckles  against  stumps,  fences,  small 
trees,  or  even  away  from  any  support  whatever, 
especially  on  a bank.  There  should  be  no 
pruning  or  training,  for  the  plants  that  produce 
great  garlands  of  bloom  are  those  that  grow 
freely.  In  the  garden  under  my  charge  the 
Honeysuckle  is  now  quite  a feature.  It  is  in 
many  situations,  but  the  sweetest  and  prettiest 
lot  is  a mass  that  was  planted  to  hide  an  iron 
fence,  and  has  spread  into  and  over  a great 
group  of  Sweet  Brier.  The  combined  odours  of 
these  two  plants  is  delightful,  and  on  a recent 
evening  after  a shower  the  scent  pervaded  the 
air  for  nearly  fifty  yards  round  the  ^flace.  There 
are  many 

Kinds  of  Honeysuckles,  but  this  now  flower- 
ing so  early  and  profusely  is  known  in  nurserie  s 
as  the  Early  Dutch.  It  produces  its  flowers  in 
whorls,  of  which  there  are  four  or  five,  making 
a large  and  showy  head  of  bloom.  There  is 
another  valuable  form  called  the  Late  Dutch, 
which  blooms  in  autumn.  Both  of  these  kinds 
should  be  freely  planted,  as  they  will  grow  any- 
where and  need  no  attention  whatever.  A 
splendid  Honeysuckle  for  brilliant  colour,  but, 
unfortunately,  totally  devoid  of  fragrance,  is 
that  known  as  the 

Red  Trumpet  Honeysuckle.  It  is  often 
grown  in  greenhouses,  but  there  is  no  necessity 
for  this,  as  it  is  quite  hardy — at  least,  over  the 
southern  half  of  England.  A wall  or  fence  is, 
perhaps,  best  for  this  species,  and  it  should  be 
well  pruned  back  in  winter,  as  it  flowers  on  the 
growing  shoots.  Vigorous  growth  means 
abundant  bloom,  and  this  Honeysuckle  flowers 
successionally  and  freely  from  J une  to  October, 
it  rightly  treated.  Although  scentless  it  is 
brilliantly-effective  in  colour,  being  a bright 
orange-red.  In  a large  garden  in  Sutt'olk,  about 
10  yards  of  wall,  covered  with  this  Honeysuckle, 
is  the  brightest  thing  in  the  place  during  early 
summer.  On  an  arch  it  is  good,  and  I am  now 
t ’}’ing  it  quite  in  the  open  to  see  if  it  will  live 
o 1 stumps,  &c.  The  plants  survived  last  winter, 
and  are  showing  flower.  A fine  Honeysuckle, 
which  came  from  one  of  the  Continental 
n irseries,  bears  the  name  of 

Semperflorens.  It  is  probably  only  a 
selected  form,  but  an  acquisition  none  the  less, 
having  the  valuable  character  of  continuous 
bloom.  Last  year  the  bushes,  though  newly 
planted  and  small,  flowered  all  summer  and 
autumn,  and  they  are  commencing  again  now. 
It  is  a gain,  and  will  deserve  wide  culture. 

Two  other  Honeysuckles  that  should  be 
common  in  gardens  because  they  will  grow  any- 
where are  the  .lapxnese,  which  is  so  graceful  in 
growth,  abundant  in  bloom,  deliciously  scented, 
and  flowering  in  July  and  August,  and  flexuosa, 
s imewhat  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  coming 
earlier  into  bloom.  The  variegated-leaved 
Honeysuckle  one  often  sees  is  a variety  of 
flexuosa,  but  not  so  good  as  the  type  for  flower- 
ing. Even  in  small  gardens  places  can  be  found 
where  these  Honeysuckles  may  be  grown  in  a 
natural  and  pretty  way,  supported  by  other 
trees  and  shrubs.  It  would  be  a precious  gain 
ill  point  of  beauty  if  they  would  run  over  and 
smother  up  some  of  the  acres  of  Laurels  and 
other  poor  things  that  are  neither  useful  nor 
ornamental,  but  merely  stand  in  the  way  of 
lovelier  things.  A.  H. 


sjH'iiig  months.  B.  verecunda, 
jirobably  the  oldest  exotic  Orchid  in  cultivation 
in  Britain,  for  it  is  recorded  as  having  been  grown 
by  Collinson  more  than  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago.  Eletias  are  easy  to  manage,  the  majoritj’ 
of  them  liking  the  warmth  of  the  Cattlej'a-house 
to  make  their  growth  in  afterwards.  This  made. 


I . 1 , 1 _ ' purplish-lilac  flowers. 

IS  stated  lobe  „y^^.jjjx]uNA. — This  is  of  similar  habit  to 


the  last,  with  long  plicate  leaves  of  a rich-greeii, 
and  slender  scapes  a foot  or  more  long.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  do  not  expand  fully  ; the 
colour  bright  amethyst  -purple,  with  white 
centre.  In  the  variety’  alba  striata  the  leaves 
are  heavily  striped  with  white. 

B.  Eherrattiana. — This  is  a handsome,  bold- 
grounng  plant,  introduced  bj’  Messrs.  Low  from 
New  Grenada  about  thirty  years  ago.  The 
leaves  are  of  a rich  bright-green,  tapering  at  the 
point,  and  between  2 feet  and  3 feet  long,  the 
flowers  being  of  a bright-rose  with  white  centre, 
upon  which  occur  three  bright-yellow  plates. 

B.  VERECUNDA. — The  leav'es  of  this  plant  are 
sword-shaped,  between  2 feet  and  3 feet  long, 
plaited  and  light-green.  The  scapes  are  up- 
wards of  4 feet  in  length,  much  branched  and 
many  flowered,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being 
light-rose.  This  plant  is  a native  of  the  est 
Indies,  consequently  the  house  mentioned  is  not 
warm  enough  to  open  them  properly. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


SACCOLABIUM  CURVIEOLIUM. 

This  plant,  sent  by  “ C.  Anderson,”  was  found 
by  Griffiths  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  and 
shortly  afterwards  introduced  in  our  gardens  in 
a living  state.  It  flowered  freely  with  me  m 
1866  and  1867,  its  upright  spikes,  with  rich- 
cinnabar  flowers,  rendering  it  very  conspicuous. 
S.  curvifolium  has  a short  stem,  bearing  thick 
and  fleshy  leaves,  and  about  9 inches  in  length. 
The  racemes  are  about  6 inches  long,  and  many 
flowered  ; the  flowers  an  inch  or  more  across,  of 
a bright  cinnabar-red,  the  lip  having  an  orange- 
coloured  keel.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  varies 
from  orange-scarlet  to  shades  of  deep-cinnabar, 
it  is  an  Orchid  which  may  be  obtained  in  large 
masses  at  times  in  a newly-imported  state. 
These  pieces  should  be  set  into  well-drained 
baskets,  having  a little  Sphagnum  Moss  round 
their  roots,  which  must  be  kept  moist  with 
sprinklings  from  the  syringe.  It  requires  the 
heat  of  the  East  India-house,  and  should  not  be 
kept  dry  in  winter,  but  just  sufficient  water 
should  be  given  to  prevent  shrivelling. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Honeysuckleon  an  Acacia- 
Iree  stump.  Enftraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated 
from  a photo^fraph  sent  by  Miss  Gaisford,  Oftington, 
Worthing,  Sussex. 


they  may  be  moved  to  a cooler  situation  and 
kept  drier ; infact,  one  species,  B.  hyacinthina,  is 
sufficiently  hardy  to  grow  out-of-doors  in  a 
sheltered  place.  I’he  pots  should  be  well-drained 
and  the  soil  should  consist  of  good  loam  and  peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand,  the  bulbs  being  first 
buried  beneath  the  soil,  and  after  a little  growth 
has  been  made,  they  require  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  until  the  leaves  turn  quite  yellow.  The 
following  kinds  deserve  general  cultivation — 

B.  PATUi.iV. — This  is  a grand  kind,  having 
leaves  about  18  inches  long,  and  long  erect 
scapes,  bearing  about  twenty  flowers  in  a raceme. 
Its  flowers  are  some  2 inches  across  and  are 
rosy-lilac,  with  a white  disc  to  the  lip,  and 
bearing  six  thin  raised  plates.  Its  flowers  are 
produced  in  the  early  spring  months,  and  the 
plant  is  a native  of  Jamaica. 

B.  Shepherdi  is  the  most  beautiful  species  I 
know,  and  in  my  early  days  I used  to  have  a 
considerable  number  of  plants  which  had  been 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CIRRHOSUM. 

Several  forms  of  this  very  elegant  and  useful 
Odontoglot  have  recenily  come  to  hand  from 
various  correspondents,  all  being  beautiful, 
although  of  very  different  shades  of  colour  and 
markings.  The  typical  form  usually  bears  its 
flowers  on  long  stems  about  2 feet  to  3 feet  long, 
arched  and  graceful,  and  with  many  blooms. 
These  individually  measure  from  3 inches  to 
5 inches  across.  They  are  of  a somewhat  star 
shape,  and  with  long,  thread-like  tails.  1’he 
sepals  are  narrow,  lanceolate,  and  slightly 
undulated  ; pure-white,  blotched  and  spotted 
with  deep  crimson-purple  ; petals  broader  than 
the  sepals,  of  the  same  colour,  but  less  spotted. 
The  lip  is  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower,  three-lobed,  with  the  side 
lobes  flat,  the  middle  lobe  being  reflexed  at  the 
tip,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sepals  and 
petals  ; the  crest  bright-j’ellow,  with  crimson 
lines,  and  having  two  very  prominent  and  pro- 
jecting teeth.  It  is  one  of  a very  charming 
family,  and  should  be  cultivated  by  all  Orchid 
lovers,  as  it  is  by  no  means  scarce  or  expensive. 
A few  years  ago  it  was  hard  to  procure,  although 
it  was  at  first  imported  in  large  quantities  ; but 
thanks  to  recent  consignments,  which  have 
arrived  in  good  condition,  it  has  again  become 
one  of  our  most  popular  Orchids.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  are  oblong, 
and  bear  solitary  but  sometimes  two  leaves, 
which  measure  about  1 foot  in  length.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  and  was  first 
discovered  about  fifty  years  ago,  although  it  was 
not  until  thirty  years  afterwards  that  it  came 
into  general  cultivation.  This  species  should  be 
grown  in  the  intermediate  or  cool-house,  and  in 
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pots  witli  peat-fibre  and  Spliagnum  Moss  and 
plenty  of  drainage.  This  is  essential,  as  the 
plants  should  never  get  dry.  During  the  growing 
season  a liberal  supply  of  water  is  necessary. 
They  enjoy  a little  sun,  but  in  hot  weather 
must  be  shaded,  and  plenty  of  ventilation  given 
them.  At  the  same  time,  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  cold  drauglits,  which  are  detrimental  to 
all  Orchids,  For  cut  blooms  this  Orchid  is  very 
useful,  the  flowers  being  so  graceful,  brio'ht 
in  colour,  and  last  for  a long  time  in  fidl 
beaut}'. 

The  atmospliere  of  tlie  house  must  be  kept 
moist  in  order  to  prevent  attacks  of  red-spider, 
thrips,  and  other  insects,  which  wilt  soon  make 
their  appearance  if  the  plants  are  kept  too  dry, 
and  if  allowed  to  become  established  will  soon 
disfigure  the  foliage  by  covering  it  witli  brown 
spot,  causing  it  to  eventually  fall  oil'.  The 
flowers  from  ‘‘.John  Archer’’  are  of  good  size 
and  finely  spotted.  The  form  sent  by  “If.  W.,” 


which  is  almost  white,  having  only  a few  faint 
small  spots,  is  the  variety  known  as  “ Harry- 
aaum,”  and  sometimes  called  “album.”  This 
is  very  much  scarcer  than  the  type,  and  is  a 
beautiful  kind,  but  not  new.  It  was  first  known 
about  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  and,  I believe,  put 
into  commerce  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans. 
The  other  flowers  to  hand  are  all  more  or  less 
good  varieties,  but  excepting  the  two  above 
mentioned  require  no  special  note,  the  darkest- 
spotted  forms  being  the  best.  This  Odonto- 
glossum  usually  flowers  during  the  months  of 
April  and  Ma}'.  Matt.  Bramble. 


VANDA  DENNISONIANA. 

This  beautiful  species  was  introduced  by 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  The  flowers  and  pedicles  are  pure- 
white  throughout  saving  a faint  tinge  of  orange- 
yellow  at  the  lip.  The  plant  usually  bears 
three  to  six  flowers  on  the  raceme,  each  of 
which  is  considerably  above  2 inches  across. 
It  was  named  in  lionour  of  Lady  Londesborough. 
It  does  not  vary  much,  but  a spike  sent  by 
“ H.  S.  D.”  appears  to  be  amongst  the 
finest  I have  seen.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Burmese  Mountains,  at  some  2,500  feet  alti- 
tude, growing  on  trees  in  the  shade  where  the 
temperature  rises  to  about  75  degs. , but  it  does 
not  appear  to  like  much  wet.  This  Vanda  is 
of  dwarf,  compact  growth,  its  leaves  being 


soinewhat  thin  and  rich  bright -green.  It  re- 
quires good  drainage,  and  may  be  potted  in 
clean  picked  iSphagnum  JMoss  only.  In  the 
summer-time  give  a liberal  supply'  of  water. 
Much  less  will  be  necessary  in  the  winter,  but 
at  that  time  ev'en  water  must  not  be  entirely 
stopped.  M.vtt.  Bramble. 
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COTTAGER’S  KALE. 

This  is  a very  useful  Iiardy  Green  (see  illustra- 
tion). It  is  not  so  much  grown  as  its  merits 
deserve,  considering  its  hardiness  and  produc- 
tiveness. The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in 
April.  When  sown  late  the  plants  do  not  get 
the  requisite  development,  as  the  Cottager's 
Kale  requires  quite  as  mucli  time  as  the  Brussels 


Sprouts,  if  it  is  to  do  its  best.  Plant  out  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  large  enough,  in  rows  2^  feet 
to  3 feet  apart,  and  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Keep  free  from  weeds  and  throw  earth  up  to  the 
stems  when  some  growth  has  been  made.  It 
comes  into  use  after  Christmas  when  Greens, 
especially  in  hard  winters,  are  frequently  scarce. 


Carrots  destroyed  ( “ Amateur  ” ).  — 
Water  the  Carrot  bed  with  paraffin-oil  and 
water,  half-a-pint  of  paraffin  to  4 gallons  of 
water.  Apply  the  mixture  through  a rosed  pot  ; 
stir  it  freely  or  the  oil  will  float  on  the  top.  A 
solution  of  Sunlight-soap  and  water  will  be 
as  effectual,  one  tablet  of  soap  to  6 gallons  of 
water.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  boiling  water  and 
add  cold  water  to  make  up  the  quantity. 

496.— Mushrooms.— In  private  gardens 
the  Mushroom -house  is  generally  on  the  north 
side  of  a wall  or  building.  One  reason  for 
selecting  this  position  is  because  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  heat  it  from  the  same  boiler  that 
warms  the  glass  structures  ; another  reason  is 
that  it  is  cooler  in  summer  than  any  other  aspect 
would  be.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  heating,  a 
north  aspect  is  not  essential,  as  it  is  easier  to 
grow  Mushrooms  near  to  a north  wall  in  sum- 
mer than  in  a dry,  close  house.  To  make  sure 
of  keeping  up  a supply  during  the,  winter  heat 
the  house  with  liot-water  pipes  ; but  the  neces- 
sary atmospheric  moisture  can  be  maintained  by 


sprinkling  the  floor  with  water.  ^Vith  regard 
to  soil,  a fairly  light  loam  is  the  best  for  them  ; 
this  should  be  fresh — that  is,  not  used  for  any 
kind  of  plants  before.  Horse-droppings,  witli 
about  one-third  in  bulk  of  the  short  litter  from 
the  stable,  collected  fresh  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  is  the  kind  of  manure  they  require. 
Mushrooms  may  be  considered  to  be  always  in 
season,  but  in  a general  way  they  are  most 
appreciated  from  March  to  the  end  of  August. 
I do  not  tliink  that  they  can  be  profitably  grown 
for  sale  on  a small  scale,  unless  the  grower 
can  find  inivate  customers  to  take  them.— 
.J.  C.  C. 

Tomato  disease  (No  name).  — I tho- 
roughly investigated  this  matter  last  spring, 
and  though  I have  certain  tlieories,  my  mind  is 
not  free  from  doubt  as  to  its  cause.  Brevention 
there  may  be,  but  cure,  so  far  as  I know,  there 
is  none.  In  looking  round  Worthing  five  or 
si.x  years  ago,  wliere  Tomatoes  are  grown 
largely  under  glass,  I noticed  here  and  there  a 
plant  had  gone  off  in  the  way  described  by 
your  correspondent.  At  Worthing  they  called 
itthe  “droops,”  or  “falls.”  The  plant  appeared 
perfectly  healthy  until  the  leaves  fell  and 
then  it  withered  up.  We  had  the  same  thing 
liappen  in  a new  house  here  last  spring  to  a 
limited  extent.  I do  not  think  the  disease  (if 
it  be  a disease)  i,spreads  from  one  plant  to 
another,  and  if  it  had  a fungoid  origin  I should 
expect  it  would  do  so  ; but  close  to  a plant  which 
had  failed  anotlier  might  be  extra  vigorous — in 
fact,  we  ultimately  filled  up  the  bed  by  en- 
couraging these  vigorous  plants  to  spread  out. 

I dug  up  every  one  which  failed  with  a view  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  and  though  in  all  cases 
Mie  seat  of  the  mischief  appeared  to  be  in 
the  collar  of  the  plant,  there  was  nothing 
there  certain  or  definite  to  found  a reliable 
theory  upon  that  everybody  would  agree  with. 
For  instance  there  were  wireworms  in  the  soil, 
and  some  certainly  failed  througli  this  cause. 
In  other  cases  the  plants  had  been  buried 
rather  deeper  in  the  ground  than  I think 
was  good  for  them,  and  the  continual  watering 
had  injured  the  bark,  and  I am  of  opinion 
that  deep  planting  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  In  all  such  cases 
the  roots  were  healthy,  the  failure  being  in  the 
collar  or  just  above  this  part  where  the  skin  had 
been  burned.  If  I am  right  in  assuming  that 
fungus  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  that  it  is 
due  either  to  wireworms  or  to  deep  planting, 
the  matter  is  much  simplified  and  a remedy  may 
easily  be  found.  The  best  remedy  is,  I think, 
as  soon  as  a plant  fails  dig  it  up,  and  let  the 
neighbouring  ones  fill  up  the  space  or  set  out 
a healthy  example  in  the  place.  I have 
the  same  house  planted  with  Tomatoes  this 
year,  and  at  present  they  are  perfectly 
healthy.  They  will  be  watched  very  closely, 
and  every  failure,  if  there  should  be  failure, 
will  be  carefully  investigated  at  once.  At 
present  my  mind  is  perfectly  open  upon  the 
subject,  and  though  I am  inclined  to  the  beliesf 
that  there  is  no  disease  but  what  might  be 
prevented  by  the  means  suggested  above, "l  shall 
give  a careful  consideration  to  every  suspicious 
circumstance. — E.  H. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

498.  - Culture  of  Plumbago.  — - Tliis 

pretty  plant  does  well  planted  out  in  a border 
at  the  foot  of  the  back  wall  of  an  ordinary  lean- 
to  greenhouse,  pro^'ided  it  can  receive  plenty  of 
light  and  air  and  a fair  amount  of  sun.  Do  not 
make  the  soil  very  rich,  however,  or  there  will 
be  more  growth  than  bloom.  A little.leaf-mould 
or  very  old  hot-bed  manure  mixed  with  some 
nice  sandy  loam  or  good  garden  soil  will  suffice. 

I know  quite  a large  cool  greenhouse  near  the 
south-west  coast  where  a single  plant  of  this 
Plumbago  planted  at  the  end  covers  this  part 
and  a large  portion  of  the  back  wall  and  roof  with 
luxuriant  foliage  and  innumerable  heads  of 
bloom,  and  if  not  cut  back  hard  annually  would 
soon  occupy  the  entire  structure.  It  also  suc- 
ceeds well  as  a pot-plant,  in  either  a small  or 
large  size,  but  in  this  way  does  not  make  such  . 
fine  growth  as  when  planted  out. — B.  C.  R.  ‘ 

495.— Smilax. — If  you  mean  Myrsiphyllum 
asparagoides,  which  is  commonly  called  Smilax, 
it  is  very  easy  to  cultivate.  It  should  do  well 
in  your  conservatory  with  other  plants  if  you 
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«ive  it  suHicieiit  root  moisture  and  a thin  shade  I descend  verticallj%  and  lift  the  others  into  a 
on  the  glass.  Full  exposure  to  the  sun  takes  horizontal  position. 

away  that  light  green  colour  which  is  so  pleasing.  493, — Melons. — Pinch  out  the  point  of  the 

The'seed  follows  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  plants  at  once.  This  will  cause  them  to  break 
generally  a good  way  up  the  twining  growth,  into  growth  below.  The  new  shoots  resulting 
The  thickening  at  the  bottom  of  your  plant  fj-nni  this  pinching  should  be  trained  out  equal 
must  be  the  young  growth,  which  I e.xpect  wants  distances  apart  so  as  to  cover  the  surface.  When 
more  nourishment  from  the  roots  to  induce  it  to  ^ijg  newly  made  shoots  have  grown  out  1.5  inches 
develop.  Mine,  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  have  long  they  should  also  have  their  tops  taken  oil. 

idc  growths  2 feet  high  already  this  spring,  'piiig  will  cause  another  lot  of  fresh  shoots  to  be 
Do  you  give  your  plant  any  supports  for  the  made,  and  from  these  the  first  fruits  should  be 
growth  to  entwine  itself  upon A strong  obtained.  Only  two  shoots  should  be  left  on 
example  will  send  up  several  of  these  growths,  i^imso  growths,  and  far  better,  of  course,  should 
and  if  you  want  to  make  use  of  them  for  floral  ijg  those  that  are  showing  fruit.  Unless  the 
decorations,  each  one  must  have  a separate  plants  are  very  vigorous  it  is  not  a good  plan  to 
support.  Small  wire  or  twine  fixed  vertically  pinch  off  thp  tops  of  any  shoots  that  are  showing 
the  proper  thing  to  provide  for  them. — fruit,  because  as  the  latter  swells  the  growth 
C.  C.  1 beyond  will  remain  nearly  at  a stand  still,  and 

1 it  is  necessary  to  have  some  large,  healthy 
leaves  on  the  shoots  or  the  flavour  will  be 
indifferent.  Until  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  hens’ 
„ „ ^ esgs  the  plants  will  probably  grow  vigorously, 

liSaVQS  of  fruit-trees  curling  up  will  get  crowded  with  useless  growth  if  it 
(••  Erin  ”).— The  curled-up  leaves  are  indications  should  be  done  at  least 


a number  of  slioofs.  Should  any  or  all  of  lhene  be  ri  • 
moved  before  budding  lime?  I want  to  convert  some  i f 
tbem  into  dwarfs.  1 presume  tbat  tbe  Imds  sbouid  be 
inserted  in  tbe  stems  near  file  ground  and  not  in  the 
shoots.  I shall  be  very  glad  of  advice  on  these  points.— 
C.  K.  Yorks. 

540. — Plants  for  small  garden.  — Seeing  an 
article  in  Oakiikninu  on  bedding  jdants,  I thought  I 
slrould  like  to  have  your  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of 
laying  out  my  small  garden  and  the  most  suitable  kinds 
of  jilants  to  give  a lasting  and  effective  appearance  for  the 
coming  season  V My  house  is  situate  near  Sefton  Park, 
Liverpool,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  smoke  and  soot  in 
the  vicinity.  At  the  present  time  there  are  some  Poplars, 
Evergreens,  and  a hedge  of  Privet  in  the  beds,  which  are 
about  5 feet  across  in  the  narrowest  part^  The  small  bed 
rumiing  round  the  house  is  about  1 foot  in  diameter,  and 
has  a few  roots  of  I\y  in  it,  wliich  do  not  seem  to  thrive 
very  well.  The  trees  in  the  large  beds  tlirow  a shade  in 
parts.— CiiAs.  A.  C.vi.x. 


FRUIT. 


of  the  presence  of  insects,  but  blistered 
foliage  is  usually  caused  by  cold  winds,  though 
there  may  be  insects  present ; they  are  not  the 
cause  of  blister.  If  there  were  insects  on  the 
trees  the  gardener’s  treatment  was  right,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  make  the  wash  too  strong. 
Assuming  there  were  many  insects,  the  wash 
should  have  been  used  sooner,  and  the  leaves 
would  have  been  saved.  Curled  or  blistered 
loaves  are  not  of  much  use  to  carry  on  the  work 


once  a week. — J.  C.  C. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestlons.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Oardekiku  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
, • I GARDBNIN9,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 

of  the  tree,  and  they  might  be  pinciieu  off  ana  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 

every  attention  given  to  free  the  trees  from  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
insects,  as  clean,  healthy  growth  cannot  be  made  addition  ta  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  “sed  tn 
1 the  paper.  When  mere  than  one  query  %s  sent,  each 

where  they  are  present.  Under  the  circum-  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 

stances  it  will  be  better  to  be  content  with  a queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
moderate  crop,  as  so  many  of  the  leaves  have  in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  sonw 

fallen  Tf  n little  Tobaceo-nowder  had  been  h'tns  in  odmnce  »/ date,  tAey  cannot  odwai/s  to 

tallen.  it  a little  ioDacco  powaer  naci  neen  immediately  foUowing  the  receipt  of  their 

flustsd  amoiig  th6  foliage  earlier  there  would  I 

have  been  no  insects  now.  .Aiiswers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 

„ , , a.  • a.  A \ well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 

PsaCIl  Etna.  NeCtarinG-treeS  ( Ama-  ments)  shoiad  always  bea/r  the  number  and  title  placed 
tettr”). — Theyoungshoots  werenodoubtattacked  against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 

bv  a member  of  the  anhis  familv  probably  oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
py  a memoer  oi  tne  apnis  lamiiy,  piooamy  g^J.^ations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  asmt- 

the  green  one.  ihis  is  a troublesome  pest  this  I Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 

year  to  trees,  both  inside  and  on  the  open  walls,  that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
Amateur  ” allowed  the  young  shoots  to  get  too  very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 

L • c A j u a 'Tt, a \ thc  localiUes  iu  which  thcir  cxpenence  IS  gaiTicd.  Corres- 

badly  infested  before  resorting  to  a cure.  1 he  (o  artides  insei-ted  in  Gardening 

fly  ensconces  itself  on  the  tinder  side  of  the  ^tumld  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 
young  leaves,  and  quickly  curls  them  up,  making 

protection  for  themselves  and  injurying  the  tre^^^^  530.-In88cts  on  Peach-trees.-l  have  some 

at  the  same  time.  A bad  case  like  this  should  peach-trees  on  a wall,  and  in  the  summer  they  are  infested 
be  treated  thus  : Make  up  a strong  solution  of  with  ants  and  woodlice.  Could  any  reader  tell  me  of  a 
Tobacco-water,  placing  it  in  a saucer  or  soup-  remedy  ?— R.  H. 

plate,  holding  it  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  I 53i.-Bose-buds  eaten.-Most  of  the  buds  of  my 


Apple  and 

(T.  M.  D.,  Ireland).- 
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fight  hand  bend  the  shoots  into  the  vessel,  one 
at  a time,  thoroughly  wetting  every  part.  Some 
care  is  necessary  in  bending  the  shoots,  or  they 
may  snap  off’ if  too  suddenly  bent.  Well  wash 


Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  Rose-tree  are  nearly  eaten 
through  and  much  twisted.  Will  someone  give  a remedy  ? 
— G.  C. 

632.— Plants  for  cold  greenhouse.— I want  to 
know  the  beet  plants,  bulbg,  and  Ferns  lo  ^^row  in  an  un- 


the  trees  the  following  morning  (the  dipping  heated  greenhouse,  and  which  now  tMay)  gets  the  sun- 

. - ^ , , " ' , * !•  1 ' oFurio  01V  Vmiii'Q  Hnilv  ? — AniAWTUM. 

being  done  overnight)  with  clear  water  applied 


with  some  force  to  the  trees  by  the  hand  syringe. 
Do  not  cut  back  the  shoots  or  the  season’s 
growth  will  be  lost.  If  the  trees  are  cleansed 
from  the  insects  new  growth  will  be  made.  The 
effect  of  draught  in  the  house  would  have  been 
to  encourage  mildew.  This  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case. — S.  P. 

Vine  - borders  inside  v.  outside 

(“  Erin  — If  the  Grapes  are  to  be  forced  early, 

or  are  intended  to  bang  long  after  they  are  ripe, 
inside  borders  are  better  than  having  the  bor- 
ders altogether  outside.  But  it  sbouid  be  under- 
stood that  the  roots,  being  under  glass,  will  re- 


shine  six  hours  daily  ? — Adi.\ntum. 

633.— Bankslan  Rose.— 1 shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
tell  me  the  right  time  for  striking  cuttings  of  the  Yellow 
Banksian  Rose  ? I have  a large  tree  which  flowers  well  on 
the  house,  but  cannot  succeed  with  cuttings.— Thornley, 

534.  — Malmalson  Carnations.  — Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  the  so-called  “ Rothschild 
Malmaisons  ” now  being  sold  in  Iiondon,  and  the  best  way 
of  propagating  them  ; also  tlie  best  place  to  buy  them 
iStc.  ?— Sutton. 

535. — Roses. — I have  three  climbing  Roses  (Maricha 
Niels  and  Mme.  Haidy)  in  cool  conservatory,  well  vent! 
lated,  planted  this  year  in  very  large  pots  (18  inches).  The 
foliage  has  done  well  up  to  now,  fmt  no  flower-huds  have 
formed.  The  foliage  is  now  getting  mildewed,  and  shrivel- 
ling up.  They  have  guano  and  Rose-food  occasionally 
Can  anyone  advise  me?— J.  S. 

530.— Diseased  Apple-tree.- 1 have  a good  Apple 


quire  more  attention,  especially  in  the  matter  of  tree  10  years’old,  which  up  to  last  year  was  h'ealthy,*  and 
watering,  and  any  mi.stake  made  in  that  respect  bore  well.  I then  noticed  several  slits  in  the  bark  as  if  cut 
will  be  fatal  to  the  crop.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  I wlth.a  knife,  and  in  the  centre  a little  hole.  This  year 

, T “^  ■ ■1  there  are  a great  many  more  and  the  tree  looks  very  bad 

large  market  growers  are  depending  upon  inside  branches  being  dead.  I suppose  it  is  some 

borders,  but  they  have  a perfect  grasp  of  the  Rind  of  worm.  What  must  I do  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 

question  of  giving  the  necessary  support  to  the  save  the  tree?— Nemo. 

roots.  And  then  who  knows  where  Vine-roots  637.— Arum  Lilies.— Having  only  a small  garden 
may  wander  to,  even  if  planted  inside  ? For  have  no  spare  space  to  plant  out  my  Arum  Lilies  I vvant 
A A . . them  out  of  the  greenhouse,  as  they  have  now  iinishea 


ordinary  vineries  of  small  size,  the  best  course  is 
to  have  both  inside  and  outside  borders,  the 
walls  to  be  built  on  arches,  the  Vines  planted  in- 
side, and  the  roots  to  have  the  run  of  both  borders. 

Pear-tree  ^o’wing  too  strongly 

(“  J.  Haigh  ”). — The  Pear-tree  requires  checking 
at  the  root  to  make  it  bear  fruit.  You  may  either 
lift  the  roots  and  bring  them  near  the  surface 
or  you  may  open  a trench  feet  from  the 
trunk,  and  cut  all  the  roots  which  have  a down- 
ward tendency.  In  lifting  the  roots,  open  a 
trench  4 feet  from  the  trunk  deep  enough  to  get 
under  the  deepest  root.  Cut  all  those  which 


blooming.  Some  of  them  are  showing  their  roots  on  the 
surface,  and  there  are  plenty  of  offsets.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  treat  them  through  the  summer  ? Also  when  they 
should  be  repotted,  divided,  and  brought  in  again  for  next 
year’s  blooming?— R.  W.  G 
538.— Flowers  for  boxes.— I have  got  a nice  open 
kitchen-court,  and  want  to  arrange  two  boxes  lor  growin^ 
flowers.  I would  like  a variety  of  colours  in  the  jilants 
the  latter  to  continue  to  bloom  throughout  the  year.  1 
shall  be  mich  obliged  if  any  adviser  would  tell  me  the 
heat,  cheapest,  and  hardiest  plants  to  get.  One  box  will 
be  3 feet  long  and  6 inches  broad,  and  the  other  will  be 
about  1 loot  in  length.— J.  F. 

630.— Briers  for  budding.- Last  autumn  I planted 
a number  of  Briers  taken  from  the  hedgerow,  lor  the 
purpose  of  budding  this  summer.  They  have  already  made 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

541. — Rabbit-manure  ( L i/.).— This  may  he  used 
in  moderate  quantities  for  all  kinds  ot  vegetables.  Mix  it 
witli  earth  into  a compost. 

542. — Angraecum  fastuosum  (T.  Z/.).— Tliis  is  a 
pretty  small  growing  Orchid.  The  flowers  are  pure  white 
and  very  fragrant,  it  comes  from  Madagascar. — M.  B. 

543. -Lllies  of  the  Valley  (A.  />.). -The  flowers 
are  very  fine  indeed,  lar^e,  and  many  of  them  on  the  stem. 
We  should  like  a little  note  saying  how  you  got  such  ex- 
cellent results. 

544. — Lime  for  the  garden  (Learner).  — Two 
bushels  of  newlj  -slaked  lime  per  square  rod  will  be  ample 
for  anything.  The  lime  should  he  mixed  with  the  soil  by 
forking  it  over. 

545. — Belladonna  Lilies  In  pots  (5cote)  — The 
Belladonna  Lilies  will  flower  in  due  time  in  the  cold  frame 
if  the  bulbs  are  strong  enough  ; but  the  warmth  of  the 
greenhouse  will  hasten  them. 

546. — Cypripedium  Curtisl  (T.  B.j.— This  is  a 
very  fine  form,  so  far  as  the  petals  go.  I do  not  know  the 
cause  of  its  flowering  so  early,  hut  suppose  this  to  be  due 
to  last  year’s  dry,  hot  season. — M.  B. 

547.  — Culture  of  Tomatoes  (Learner).  — The 
oung  Tomatoes  may  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  they  are 

well  hardened.  The  side-shoots  can  easily  be  rubbed  or 
pinched  off  close  to  the  stem  when  small. 

.548.— Lilium  auratum  (Scotus).— The  blooms  ot 
Lilium  auratum  will  come  freer  without  much  heat.  A 
well  ventilated  greenhouse  is  the  best  place  for  them  now. 
Give  them  a light  position,  and  by-and-bye  weak  liquid- 
manure. 

549.— Masdevallla  Harryana.- //.  sends  me  a 
very  fine  variety  of  this  species,  but  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  necessity  for  distinctive  names.  No.  4,  No.  7,  and 
No.  8 are  three  good  forms,  ot  flue  colours,  perhaps  the 
best  of  all. — M.  B. 

Pear  - leaves  affected 

The  Apples  and  Pears  are  attacked 
by  the  larvae  of  a species  of  moth  belonging  to  the  genus 
Tortrix.  Crush  all  the  leaves  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  and  pick  them  off.  This  is  the  only  sure  remedy. 

551— Ssarlet  Salvia  falling  to  bloom  (G. 
Buffer).— I find  this  Salvia  blooms  freely  when  planted 
out  in  rather  poor  soil  in  a sunny  situation  so  as  to  get 
the  growth  ripened.  Pot  up  the  plants  in  September. 
Porter's  movable  clocks  are  advertised  in  Gardening.— 
E.  II. 

.5,52.  — India-rubber-plant  (Ernest  Long). —The 
plant  evidently  w-ants  repotting.  Give  a size  or  two 
larger  pot,  and  use  a good  loam  and  peat-soil,  with  fair 
drainage.  The  soil  has  got  into  a tlioroughly  bad  state. 
Remember  always  to  keep  the  leaves  sponged  with  tepid 
water. 

553. — Pots  (Pot  Culture).— You  must  always  use  clean 
pots,  no  matter  what  kind  of  plant  is  to  be  put  into  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  golden  rules  of  gardening.  A plant  can 
never  succeed  in  a dirty  pot.  If  much  soiled,  let  them 
soak  for  a few  hours  in  a tub  of  water.  They  are  then 
more  readily  cleaned. 

554. — Plants  for  trellis  (J.  E.).— We  sliould  plant 
for  this  year  the  Canary  Creeper,  or  even  Runner  Beans  ; 
something,  at  any  rate,  quick  in  growtti.  It  is  too  late  to 
put  out  perennial  climbers.  The  Canary  Creeper  (Tropaio- 
lum  canariensis)  is  very  charming,  with  its  wealtli  of  pale- 
green  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 

555.  — Destroying  wlreworms  (A  iff.  Z>., 
1 reland).— The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  wireworms  among 
Pansies,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Carnations,  &c.,  is  to  bait  the 
ground  with  Potatoes  and  Carrots,  and  examine  them 
trequentl}'.  Wireworms  will  leave  everything  for  a juicy 
Carrot  or  Potato,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  French  Beans. 

!)56.  — Cauliflowers  destroyed  (Amateur).— 
Newly  broken  up  meadow-land  is  generally  swarming 
with  insect  life  of  all  kinds.  The  liest  remedy  will  be  to 
give  the  land  a good  dressing  of  salt,  lime,  and  soot.  Salt 
may  he  used  at  the  rate  of  a pound  to  the  square  yard, 
and  soot  and  lime,  one  bushel  of  each  to  the  square  rod. 
— E.  H. 

557. — Llthospermum  prostratum  (iff  rs.  Baker). 
— The  plant  sent  is  this  Litliospermuni.  It  is  very  hardy 
and  very  beautiful,  its  flowers  as  rich  a blue  as  that  even 
of  the  Gentians.  It  should  be  planted  so  as  to  let  its 
prostrate  shoots  fall  down  the  sunny  face  of  a rocky  nook, 
or  be  allowed  to  spread  into  flat  tufts  on  level  parts  of  the 
rockwork. 

558. — Beetle  on  Roses  (John  Spittal,  Haven-street, 
Ryde).—The  small  beetle  which  has  appeared  on  your 
Roses  is  one  of  the  Curculionidae  or  weevils,  and  belongs 
to  the  genus  Phyllohius.  I sent  them  to  a specialist  to 
learn  their  specific  name  ; i>ut  the  little  box  got  smashed  in 
the  post  and  the  beetles  escaped.  They  feed  on  the  leaves 
of  plants.— G.  S.  S. 
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539.  — Camellias  in  bad  health  (Constant 
i.Vi(c/»;).— Your  plants  are  evidently  in  very  bad  health. 
They  were  no  doubt  in  a debilitated  condition  ; you  gave 
them  Clay’s  manure — possibly  an  overdose,  wliich  did 
more  harm  than  good.  \Ve  should  advise  you  to  repot 
the  plants,  using  good  loam  and  peat-soil  made  firm,  and 
give  them  a new  start. 

3150.— Vines  in  greenhouse  (South  So}iiaset).— 
Kor  t'ines  there  is  nothing  superior  to  clear  glass  of 
English  manufacture.  What  is  known  in  the  trade  as  3rds 
<iuality  is  suitable  for  all  horticultur.al  ]>urposcs.  We  ha\  e 
used  rough  plate  and  ribbed  glass  for  conserratories.  In 
summer  this  is  well  enough,  but  in  winter  in  our  climate 
the  iilauts  want  all  the  light  they  can  get. 

>tU.— Taking  up  bulbs  /(.).— The  best  time 

to  take  up  the  bulbs  you  name  is  as  soon  as  the  growth  is 
ripe.  If  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  plants  they  are 
lifted  when  the  growth  is  partly  green,  leave  some  of 
the  soil  about  them,  and  lay  them  in  the  border  elsewhere 
till  the  bulbs  are  ipiite  ripe,  then  store  them  in  drawers  or 
boxes  where  mice  cannot  get  at  them. 

3(52.— Weed-ridden  lawn  (T.  31.  D.,  Irdamt).— 
When  a lawn  is  in  the  condition  described  it  wid  be 
cheaper  to  dig  it  up  and  lay  down  new  turf.  But  as  the 
land  is  probably  full  of  Daisy  seeds,  dig  it  up  deeply  before 
laying  down  the  new  turf.  If  you  have  a good  supply  of 
water  with  pressure  enough  to  use  a hose  the  new  turf 
may  be  laid  down  now.  Turf  soon  gets  established  if  kept 
moist. 

363.— White  Lilies  diseased  (C.  W.  B.).— The 

1. dies  are  attacked  by  a fungoid  disease  which  has  been 
common  in  some  districts  during  the  last  10  year.s.  The 
disease  will  weaken  the  bulbs,  and  the  liowcrs  will 
be  smaller.  The  best  remedy  is  to  move  the  bulbs  next 
August  to  a fresh  site  ; first  breaking  up  the  land  and 
dressing  it  freely  with  soot,  lime,  and  charcoal  dust  or 
wood  ashes. 

584.— Potatoes  in  frames  (C.  5'.).— Your  (piery 
upon  above  is  indeed  late,  as  you  remark.  The  secret  is 
very  little  heat,  careful  watering,  and  a good  light  loam 
for  the  tubers  to  form  in.  Make  up  the  hot-beds  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  do  not  use  so  much  manure  as  usual, 
and  see  that  you  have  at  least  a foot  of  loam  over  this. 
It  is  more  a matter  of  judicious  protection  than  forcing 
while  we  keep  the  soil  slightly  warm  from  the  manure. 

565.— Lycaste  Harrisonise  eburnea.— C/inrfc.s- 
Bennett  sends  me  a very  nice  flower  of  this  variety,  the 
largest  and  best,  perhaps,  that  I have  ever  seen."  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pure  ivory-white,  the  ground  colour 
of  the  lip  being  also  of  the  same  shade,  white  with  reddish- 
purple  veins.  The  front  lobe  is  smaller  and  \indulated, 
white,  with  a few  purple  veins  at  the  edge.  The  plant  I 
believe  w’as  named  by  Jlr.  Thomas  Moore,  of  Chelsea. — 
M.  B. 

.366.— Prult  growing  for  profit  (U.  J.  L.).— For 
(|Uick  returns  plant  Apples  on  the  broad-leaved  Paradise 
stock.  Have  the  trees  three  years  from  the  graft,  and 
plant  8 feet  ajiart,  filling  in  with  Strawberries.  At  the 
distance  named  an  acre  would  reipiire  about  680  trees. 
The  price  for  large  quantities  would  be  a matter  of 
arrangement.  There  are  several  large  fruit-tree  growers 
in  Kent  and  Sussex.  Look  them  up  and  make  special 
terms. 

36T.— Destroying  ants  (A’o  nanfc). —Though  ants 
may  not  be  positively  injurious  in  a vinery  unless  very 
numerous,  still  it  is  better  to  clear  them  outj  and  this  can 
be  done  in  a short  time  by  scattering  guano  or  sulphur  in 
their  runs  or  disturbing  their  nests  and  saturating  the 
spot  with  paraffin-oil  or  carbolic  acid.  Boiling  water 
poured  over  their  nests  is  a safe  remedy,  and  I have  never 
had  any  difficulty  in  clearing  them  out  bj'  one  or  other  of 
the  means  named  above. — E.  H. 

568. — Growing  Violets  (31.  31.).— ll  the  soil  in 
which  the  Violets  are  to  be  during  the  summer  is  at  all 
heavy  the  mulching  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  keep- 
ing the  surface-soil  between  the  rows  well  stirred  instead, 
so  as  to  arrest  evaporation  of  moisture  should  the  we.ather 
be  bot  and  dry.  If  the  soil  is  light  a dressing  of  road-side 
refuse,  half-rotted  manure,  or  even  freshly  mown  Grass 
will  have  a beneficial  effect  during  dry  weather  ; but  if 
tbe  weather  continues  showery  no  mulching  at  all  is 
necessary.— S.  P. 

569. — Plants  for  rustic  arch. (Climber,  WoodsUle). 
—You  m.ay  have  the  Clematis,  also  Honeysuckles.  Read 
our  remarks  upon  them  in  this  week’s  issue.  The  illustra- 
tion will  show  you  how  pretty  they  look.  Clematis  Jack- 
mani  is  very  beautiful  when  in  full  bloom  with  its  wealth 
of  deep  purple  flowers.  The  White  Passion-flower  could 
he  used  if  the  position  is  not  too  cold  ; but  it  is  not  one  of 
the  most  hardy  of  climbers.  Roses,  Gloire  de  Dijon  in 
particular,  are  delightful  in  such  a place.  It  is  late  to 
j)lant  now.  We  should  use  for  this  summer  the  yellow- 
flowered  Canary  Creeper,  or  even  the  Runner  Beans. 

570. — Cattleya  Skinneri  alba.—./.  Muirhead 
sends  me  a fine  truss  of  this  fine  Orchid,  asking  how  he 
should  grow  it.  In  answer,  I may  say  I like  Uie  pot  or 
basket  system  best  of  all,  attending  well  to  the  drainage. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  good  brown  peat-fibre  ami 
chopped  .Sphagnum  JIoss,  using  broken  charcoal  to  carry 
the  water  away  and  to  keep  everything  sweet  and  clean. 
They  also  like  a shady  position  when  they  first  begin  to 
grow,  but  when  they  are  established  more  exposure  to 
the  light  is  necessary.  The  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya- 
house  suits  it  best.  It  requires  to  be  carefully  watered  at 
anv  time,  but  during  the  winter  very  little  is  necessary. — 
M.  B. 

571. — Cucumbers  and  red-spider  (S.  F.  F.).— 
As  you  he.ve  red-spider  among  your  Cucumbers  “ rather 
badly  ” I fear  there  is  no  effectual  remedy.  All  you  can 
do  is  to  keep  them  down  as  much  as  pos.sible.  Your  idea 
of  syringing  is  correct,  and  if  you  had  adopted  this  plan 
sooner  the  probability  is  the  pest  would  not  have  become 
so  troublesome.  Syringe  frequently  and  keep  a humid 
atmosphere.  A little  Tobacco-juice  in  the  water  would  be 
more  deadly  ; but  it  your  plants  are  fruiting  you  must 
depend  upon  pure  water  used  with  greatfreedom.  Give  a 
slight  fumigation  two  or  three  evenings  in  succession  and 
syringe  thoroughly  in  the  mornings.  Do  not  syringe  at 
night  when  fumigating,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  give 
the  Tobacco-fumes  too  strong. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

**•  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  whkh 
should  be.  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  GARiiExmo  Illus- 
TR-tTED,  37,  Southampton-strect,  Stramd,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— .V.  Beech.— l,  .\pparently  the 
Aspidistra  lurida  ; others  too  small  to  identify.  I’lease 

send  better  siiecimens. 3liss  Breiutii,  Binidptk. — 1, 

I’runus  P.adus  (Bird  Cheriu  ) ; '2  B.  Mahaleb  var.  ; 3, 1’yrus 

Iiinnatifida. C.  L.  T. — 'I'he  shrub  is  Berberis  aristata  ; 

the  other  flower  is  the  Foam-flower  (Tiarella  cordifolia). 

U.  F.  B'.— Bird  Cherry. 3Irs.  Afu/Ys.— Crinurn 

Moorci,  but  the  flowers  were  \cry  much  d.amaged. S. 

.■Kii'lin.—li  the  tlowcr  sent  was  not  that  of  Ccelogyne 
cristata  we  ha\  e,  then,  never  seen  the  species.  It  may  be  a 
\'ariety,  but  Irom  what  «e  remember  of  the  flower  it  is 
neither  large  nor  in  any  way  distinct.  If  you  send 

others  we  will  get  another  opinion. C.  II.  B.  — 

Brassia  verrucosa. John  jenkin.s. — The  shrub  is  the 

I’earl  Bush  (E.xochorda  grandiftora) ; the  Grass,  forms  of 

Eulalia  japonica. IF.  J.  37. — It  is  quite  impossible  to 

name  Pansies  from  cut  flowers.  We  should  have  much 
liked  to  have  assisted  you,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 

correct  names  from  single  flowers. George  Jenkins.— 1, 

Paphinia  cristata  ; 2,  Please  send  in  flower  ; 3,  Dendrobium 
primulinum  ; 4,  Erica  ventricosa ; 5,  Diplacus  glutinosus. 
B.  /f.— Saxifraga  muscoidcs. Header  of  “ Garden- 
ing."— 1,  Saxifraga  cotyledon  ; 2,  Geranium  armenum  ; 3, 
Muscari  comosum ; 4,  Iberis  semperflorens  ; 5,  Veronica 
gentianoides.-  -F.  West. — We  are  sorry  you  have  sent  so 
many  flowers.  It  is  impossible  to  name  them  correctly  ; 

there  are  so  many  varieties. ./.  E.  //.—Lychnis  viscaria 

splendens. F.  S.  Phillip.:. — Ornithogalum  arabicum. 

Catherine  de  Lisle. — It  is  a 8pir;ea,  but  the  flowers 

were  far  too  withered  to  determine  the  specific  name. 
There  are  so  many  of  this  family  that  one  must  have  fresh 

specimens  to  correctly  determine  the  true  name. A.  R. 

Cu/e.— Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum. R.  Moyse. 

— Paulownia  imperialis. J.  Hopper.— I,  Euonymus 

radicans  variegata  ; 4,  Epimedium  pinnatum  ; 7,  Ranun- 
culus aconitifolius  fl.-pl.  ; 8,  White  Perennial  Candytuft 
(Iberis  semperflorens) ; 9,  Pulmonaria  officinalis  ; others 

too  withered  to  name. J.  U.  i?.— Rhyncospermum 

jasminoides. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IFe  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

M.  Beech. — The  I’ines  you  sent  are  scorched.  See 

article  on  the  subject  on  p.  160. B.  R.— Your  reply 

would  necessitate  ((Uite  a small  botanical  article.  If  you 
intend  to  make  a study  of  botany,  we  should  advise  you 
to  get  Dr.  Cooke's  one  shilling  manual,  a small  and  use- 
ful book  on  the  subject. Diana.— You  will  find  a note 

in  the  present  issue,  p.  180,  about  the  Smilax. Robert 

King. — The  leaves  are  quite  distinct,  and  so,  of  course, 
will  be  the  variety.  One  must,  however,  see  fruits.  If 
these  are  sent  we  will  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  worth  of 

the  kind. S.  3IcC. — Thanks  for  vour  note.  You  can 

get  aquariums  at  any  of  the  shops  that  deal  in  birds,  gold- 
fish, &c. f\  Herbert. — The  Potato  is  that  named  Cete- 

wayo.  IVe  presume  it  is  edible.  We  have  never,  however, 

triedit. J.  Henderson,  Aberdeen. — You  may  get  that 

by  applying  to  the  publisher  of  the  Garden,  at  this  office. 
M.  Lemoine’s  address  is  67,  Rue  de  I’Etang,  Nancy 

(Meurthe  et  Moselle),  France. X.  Z. — “ Webster’s 

Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  price,  three  shillings.  1, 
Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.,  would  suit  you,  and  a good 
Orchid  book  is  “ Orchids,”  by  Watson  and  Bean,  published 

by  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W’.C. Enquirer.— Pteaee 

send  specimen  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  It  may  be  due 

to  insects  or  a frost. Constant  Reader,  Chelmsford. — 

We  should  be  glad  to  assist  you,  but  the  only  way  is  to 
find  a good  market  for  them,  if  possible,  in  the  largest 
neighbouring  town.  Unless  of  some  special  variety  you 

would  not  realise  much  in  London. IF.  Lance,  London. 

— Many  thanks  for  your  note.  We  will  publish  it. 

B.  C.  i.  D. — W'e  cannot  alwaj's  answer  letters  the  week 

attertheyare  received.  Your  specimens  are  underinvesti- 
gation now.  We  will  answer  as  quickly  as  possible. 

C.  A.  IF. — Hathaway’s  Excelsior  is  a very  good  Tomato 

indeed,  not  too  large,  solid,  and  of  good  quality. Novice. 

—Keep  them  dry— not  dust-dry— and  in  a cool,  airy  place. 

They  will  do  in  a window  or  cellar. S.  G.  H.  Sargent. — 

Thanks  for  your  note.  The  matter  has  been  attended  to. 

Knowle. — You  do  not  say  what  class  of  Begonias  you 

refer  to.  Please  send  specimen  of  the  affected  leaves. 

A.  Wilson,  S.  J.,  Padbury,  B.,  Tenterden. Next  week. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


372.— Rearing  Turkeys.— I should  be  grateful  for 
any  advice  about  rearing  Turkeys  and  feeding  them  V I 
have  a nice  sunny  paddock,  with  an  empty  cow-shed  in  it, 
in  which  they  could  be  kept  at  night.  Would  this  be  a 
good  time  for  setting  the  eggs?  Are  Nettles  good  for 
feeding  them,  as  I have  been  told,  and  should  they  be 
boiled  ?— G.  W. 

489.— Incutoator.— “ A.  B.”  can  best  obtain  what  he 
requires  by  studying  the  catalogues  of  some  of  the  leading 
makers  of  these  machines.  It  is  really  impossible  with 
the  limited  space  at  command  to  describe  an  incubator  in 
these  columns;  beside,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  giving 
particulars  of  machines  already  in  use.— Doultino. 

423.— Rearing  chickens.— An  error  has  crept  in 
my  reply  to  this  query  on  page  171.  The  temperature  of 
the  incubator  when  in  use  should  be  about  103  degs.,  not 
130  degs.  as  there  stated.— Doulting. 

Egg-laying.— There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Orpington 
is  the  fowl  for  laying  in  winter.  From  four  hens  and  three 
pullets  in  November,  December,  and  January  I had  241 
eggs,  but  they  were  managed  properly,  and  the  pullets 
were  hatched  in  March.  I can  also  recommend  Gold 
Wyandottes  ; but  as  the  Orpington  is  the  better  table  bird 
I prefer  it. — X.  V.  Z. 


4C4. —Unhealthy  fo-wls.  — “H.  B.’s” 
birds  are  suffering  from  a bad  form  of  roup,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  all  may  succumb  to  the 
attack,  as  the  disease  must  be  taken  in  time  if 
it  is  to  be  cured.  The  least  affected  specimens 
should  be  placed  in  a comfortable  shed,  where 
they  can  be  kept  warm  and  free  from  draughts. 
Give  each  fowl  half-a-teaspoonful  of  Epsom 
Salts,  and  wasli  the  head,  nostrils,  and  moutti 
with  a solution  of  Labarraque’s  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
water.  Ask  the  chemist  for  a box  of  roup  pills, 
and  feed  on  warm  food  slightly  seasoned  with 
Cayenne.  The  cause  of  the  attack  should  be 
ascertained  and  removed  before  the  birds  are 
restored  to  their  quarters.  The  worst  speci- 
mens are  best  destroyed  at  once.—  Uoultikg. 

4(53.  Hens  laying. - “ Ada  G.”  will, 
perhaps,  relate  her  own  c.xpcriences  for 
“ Cherry’s”  benefit  ; but  I should  like  to  inform 
the  latter  that  the  best  results  as  regards  egg 
production  are  undoubtedly  obtained  from  those 
fowls  which  have  only  a confined  run.  The 
reason  why  this  is  so  lam  unable  to  give  ; but 
I have  an  impression  that  a hen  which  is  alwaj’s 
on  the  move  wastes  material  which  would 
otherwise  be  utilised  in  the  formation  of  eggs. 
— Doubting. 


S.  SHEPPERSON’S 

ANNUAL  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  first-rate 

hardy  hecUling  and  border  plants,  specially  grown  for 
outdoor  planting.  All  of  the  very  best  strains,  carriage  fiee 
for  cash  with  order. 

"pUCHSIAS. — A grand  Collection,  including 

many  new,  rare,  and  not  common  double  and  single 
light  and  dark  and  new  colours.  12  distinct  varieties  for  2s. 

1 p SPLENDID  SHOW  PANSIES,  new  and 

rare  varieties,  good  strong  plant.s,  named,  for  2s.  OJ.  ; 
25  in  12  varieties  for  4s.  Cd. 

lO  DISTINCT  VARIETIES  OF  VIOLAS, 

good  strong  plants,  named,  for  Is.  Od. 

in  DISTINCT  VARIETIES  OF  SINGLE 

DAHLIAS,  goodstrong  plants,  Is.  Cd.  ; 25,  2s.  6d. 

1 O CALCEOLARIAS  GOLDEN  GEM,  good 

-4^  strong  plant.s,  for  Is.  3d. 

OTOCKS,  Asters,  Marigolds,  and  Ev^erlasting.^i, 

good  strong  plants,  50  for  Is.  3d  ; ICO  for  2s.  ,3d. 

SS.  SSSXZSPFXSRSOZff , 

Florist  and  Seedsman, 

PROSPECT  HOUSE,  BELPER,  DERBYSHIRE. 


HARNATIONS. — Grand  autumn  layers  to 

flower  early  this  summer.  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  best  ten  a- 
cotta,  4s.  do2.  Germania,  best  canary  yellow,  4s.  doz.  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison,  everybody's  favourite,  6s.  doz.  Car- 
riage paid  for  cash  with  order.— R.  MACK  & SON,  Nurseiier, 
Catterick,  Yorks. 

niANT  PRIMROSE  OF  JAPAN,  2 feet  high, 

^ all  colours  between  pure  white  and  deepest  crimsons  and 
purples,  hardy,  easily  grown.  3 good  plants,  Is.,  free, 
direciiODS.— JOHN  RAYNER,  Higbfield,  Southampton. 

T OVELY  CLIMBERS  for  greenhouse,  window, 

-LI  or  outdoors. — Tjophospermum  (deep  rose),  Thunbergia 
(buff,  black  eye),  Maurandya  (purple),  ditto  (pure  white).  4 
well-rooted  plants,  Is.,  free,  with  directions.— RAYNER. 

•pRAILING  LOBELIA,  bright  deep  blue,  mass 

^ blossom  all  season,  fine  for  window-boxes,  hanging- 
baskets,  &c.  6 well-rooted  plants.  Is.,  free. — RAY.NER. 

A “GEMl'OR  HANGING-BASKETS. —Indian 

Strawberry,  yellow  flowers,  followed  by  scarlet  berries  t 
bears  innumerable  young  plants  on  long  runners.  4 strong 
plants,  Is.,  free,  with  directions. — RAYNER,  as  above. 

A BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  CLIMBER.— 

American  Bellbind,  grows  20  ft.  in  a season,  festoons  bal- 
conies, &c.,  covered  enormous  rose-pink  trumpet-shaped 
blossoms  all  summer.  2 strong  roots,  Is.,  free,  with  direc- 

tions. — RAYNER.  as  above.  (12th  Season.) 

U'ERNS,  Evergreen. — 12  different  hardy  large- 
-h  rooted  feathery  varieties,  fit  for  any  place,  2s.  6d.,  free. 
6 Bee  Orchis,  2s.  3 tufts  Gentiana  verna,  Is.  6d.  3 Moon- 
wort  Ferns,  Is.  Cd.,  free. — P.  O KELLY,  Ballyvaughan,  Co. 
Clare. 

"pEARSON’S  1893  New  Single  and  Double 

-L  GEPtANIUMS,  7s.  doz.  New  Fuchsias,  3s.  3d.  Lan- 
tanas.  double  Petunias,  3s.  doz.  Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Ivy- 
leaf  Geraniums,  Abutilons,.  Hydrangeas.  A large  quantity 
Bedding-plants  cheap.  Send  for  List  of  Novelties,  free. — 
JOHN  BORE,  Barrow-hill,  Chesterfield. 

TJARDY  FERNS. — 25  distinct  varieties,  beau- 

•LL  tiful  plants,  correctly  named,  3s.  6d.,  free ; two  of  each, 
5s.  6d.,  free.  Osmunda  regalis,  nice  plants,  carefully  packed, 
2s.  9d.  per  doz.,  free.  A box  of  beautiful  Roses,  Is.  3d.,  free. 
Te.stimonials  and  repeat  orders  daily.— T.  FOX,  The  Cottage, 
Trereife,  Buryas  Bridge.  R.S.O.,  Cornwall. 

pOLEUS  ! COLEUS  ! COLEUS  ! — A Speciality 

^ for  21  years.  The  very  best  Collection  of  varieties,  as 
Beckwith  Gem,  Countess  of  Dudley,  M.  E.  Bolas,  L'Etoile  du 
Sud,  Vesuvius,  Prince  Rudolph,  Etendard,  Lady  Burrell, 
Crimson  Beauty,  La  Tete  d'Or,  &c.  12  well-rooted  cuttings, 

2s.  6d. ; 24  varieties,  4s. ; 50.  in  25  varieties,  6s.  6d. ; 100,  in  25 
varieties,  12s.  6d.,  free.— CHARLES  MORFETT,  Robeits- 
bridge.  Sussex. 

ASI'ER  plants.  — Victoria,  Tratfaut’s 

P»ony-flowered,  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered,  4d. 
per  doz. ; 2s.  per  100.  TEN-WEEK  STOCK  PLANTS.— 
Large-flowering,  Dwarf  Pyramidal,  Rocket,  very  large  trugs<  b 
of  flowers,  robust  habit,  4d.  per  doz. ; 2s.  per  100.  Perpeu  al 
of  Dresden,  snow-white,  especially  fit  for  cutting,  6d.  i er 
doz. ; 3s.  per  100.  Carriage  paid  on  orders  for  2s.— PEACH  & 
SON,  Nurserymen,  Peternoro'. 
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SHADING  PLANT  HOUSES. 

Dup.ing  the  past  few  years  there  has  undoiibt- 
edly  been  a great  improvement  in  the  materials 
specially  manufactured  for  the  shading  of  plant 
houses.  I can  well  remember  the  time  when 
coarse  canvas  was  used,  as  well  as  other  dense 
kinds  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended.  I have  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  tried  many  kinds,  but  I have 
never  found  anything  to  approach  No.  3 netting 
or  sliading.  Tliis  is  the  same  as  many  use  for 
protection  against  spring  frosts  upon  fruit-trees. 
I have  found  it  to  be  ample  for  all  stove  plants, 
giving  the  maximum  of  light  with  just  sullicient 
density  to  prevent  any  semblance  of  burning. 
When  left  up  all  tlie  winter,  the  blinds  will 
remain  in  good  condition  for  two  years,  but 
if  taken  down  in  the  autumn  they  will  last 
three  seasons  with  care.  I note  in  a well-known 
catalogue  to  which  I have  just  referred  that  the 
foregoing  is  termed  hothouse  netting  No.  3,  the 
size  being  30  yards  long  by  54  inches  wide. 
Another  of  which  a sample  is  now  lying  on 
my  desk  is  termed  No.  4,  being  of  the  same 
kind  of  make,  but  with  a smaller  and  finer 
mesh  and  lighter  in  texture  ; this  should  be  ample 
for  all  kinds  of  the  more  tender  plants.  Another 
called  No.  5 is  too  dense,  its  only  practical 
utility  being  to  keep  houses  cool,  as  in  the  case 
of  cool  Orchids.  This  latter,  and  yet  another 
called  No.  6,  still  denser,  are  frequently  used 
for  Orchids  generally,  but  in  my  o^jinion  the  use 
of  either  is  a mistake,  save  in  the  instance  just 
quoted,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  dearer. 
The  various  kinds  of  tilfany  do  not  appear  to  be 
used  so  much  now  as  in  past  years  ; still  they 
are  very  light  and  last  fairly  well.  Tiffany  is, 
I consider,  preferable  to  scrim,  but  neither  are 
so  good  all  round  as  No.  3 netting.  Of  this 
latter  I cannot  give  any  more  definite  name. 
It  is  known  and  catalogued  as  such,  but  with 
no  maker’s  name  attached.  The  green  scrim 
and  other  kinds  dressed  by  the  Willesden 
process  as  rot-proof  make  very  good  blinds  and 
last  well,  but  I do  not  like  the  colour,  nor  do  I 
think  their  use  will  be  general.  I have  given 
them  a trial,  but  am  not  disposed  to  do  so  again, 
unless  it  be  as  inside  blinds  for  the  sides  of 
conservatories  fixed  upon  spring  rollers.  For 
this  particular  purpose  I think  them  very  good 
indeed,  being  far  better  than  linen  or  other 
dense  material.  The  foregoing  shadings  are  all 
much  to  be  preferred  upon  rollers  as  compared 
with  making  them  fixtures  for  the  summer 
months. 

There  is  always  the  contingency  of  a dull 
period  of  at  least  a few  days  at  any  time,  and  at 
such  times  the  shade  imparted  cannot  but  be 
weakening  to  the  plants.  In  the  spring,  for 
instance,  the  shading  is  only  needed  for  an  hour 
or  two  with  a gradual  increase,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  in  the  autumn,  save  that  it  is  then  a 
decrease  instead.  If  the  shading  be  fixed  early, 
say  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March,  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  a return  to  dull 
weather,  and  in  the  autumn  it  is  more  often 
than  not  left  on  too  long.  On  one  occasion 
I had  the  charge  of  a conservatory  with  Louvre 
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shading  upon  the  roof,  made  of  thin  strips  of 
wood  in  the  way  somewhat  of  Venetian  blinds, 
but  anything  more  unfit  or  irrational  could  not 
well  be  devised.  The  result  of  its  use  was  a 
weakened  and  attenuated  growth,  the  plants 
showing  a marked  improvement  immediately  it 
was  removed.  As  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
roller  blinds,  I do  not  think  even  now  that 
those  with  a wooden  wheel  on  the  outside  end 
of  each  can  be  surpassed  when  they  hang  trulj’, 
so  as  to  woik  regularly.  In  a range  this  cannot, 
of  course,  be  done  for  any  but  an  outside  house, 
unless  the  adjoining  one  be  not  shaded  at  all. 
Anotlier  good  system  of  roller  blinds  is  to  fix 
them  upon  a light  trellis-work,  so  that  there  is 
a space  of  about  10  inches  between  the  glass 
and  the  blinds  ; this  allows  of  a free  current 
of  air,  whilst  it  also  enables  one  to  use  a lighter 
material  also  than  he  would  otherwise  do,  for 
the  closer  the  blinds  lie  upon  the  glass  the  less 
is  the  effect  produced  bj'  their  use.  Protection 
boxes  for  the  blinds  are  very  good,  and  should 
be  provided  wherever  possible.  Shading  with 
\\’’hitening  or  lime  is  not  only  a bad  method, 
but  a perfectly  hideous  one,  especially  where 
the  mixture  is  daubed  on  in  a haphazard  fashion. 
Lime  should  nevmr  be  used — in  fact,  of  the  two 
whitening  being  much  the  bettermaterial.  When 
whitening  is  chosen,  it  should  be  mixed  with 
size  to  make  it  adhere,  3 lb.  of  the  former  to 
1 lb.  of  the  latter,  with  sufficient  water  to  reduce 
it  to  about  the  consistency  of  paint  or  a little 
thinner.  The  size  has,  of  course,  to  be  dissolved 
by  boiling  it  in  water.  When  this  is  applied,  it 
should  be  put  on  as  thinly  as  possible  and  be 
dappled  over  with  a painter’s  dusting-brush. 
Mixtures  as  sold  for  the  same  purpose  are  also 
good  of  their  kinds,  being  easily  mixed  in  water. 
Of  the  two  colours  of  these,  I most  decidedly  prefer 
the  white  to  the  green.  In  dealing  with  the 
latter,  there  is  the  danger  of  using  it  too  heavily, 
much  more  so,  I think,  than  with  the  white.  In 
no  case,  however,  would  I use  either  where 
blinds  could  be  employed.  Even  upon  the  pits 
these  latter  can  be  used,  being  rolled  horizon- 
tally upon  small  wooden  rollers  one  on  either 
end.  Rough  plate  glass  is,  I consider,  well 
worthy  of  extended  use  ; it  may  cost  more,  but 
in  most  cases  the  after  expense  of  blinds  would 
be  reduced  to  a minimum.  P. 


PLANTING  OUT  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  a good  many  green- 
house plants  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground,  lifted  and  repotted  in  October.  There 
is  a considerable  saving  in  labour,  for  the 
work  of  daily  watering  during  the  summer 
months  takes  up  much  time,  moreover  the  plants 
are  so  greatly  benefited  by  the  fresh  soil  and  full 
exposure,  that  they  are  much  more  vigorous  when 
lifted,  and  ready  to  withstand  the  trying  ordeal 
to  which  many  things  in  pots  are  subjected  to 
during  the  winter  months.  Amongst  the  best 
plants  to  experiment  on  are — 

Arabia  Sieboldi,  a most  useful  decorative 
subject,  but  which  if  kept  under  glass  in  hot 
weather  is  liable  to  get  affected  with  red-spider. 
If  planted  out  at  this  time  of  year,  it  makes 


fine  dwarf  specimens,  that  are  exceedingly 
effective  when  lifted  and  repotted. 

Call.\  tethiopica,  or  Arum  Lilies,  are  now  so 
largely  grown  that  great  numbers  are  required 
to  meet  the  demands  ; but  if  single  crowns  are 
selected  and  planted  out  in  good  soil,  they  will 
develop  into  splendid  dwarf  plants  by  the  aul  umn, 
when  many  of  them  will  he  showing  flower. 

CnRYfiANTHEMUMS  require  so  much  attention 
in  watering  that  only  a limited  number  can  be 
well  done  in  small  gardens  ; but  by  planting  out 
a quantity  of  young  plants  in  an  open  .sunny 
piece  of  soil,  and  keeping  them  carefully 
tended,  as  regards  pinching,  disbudding,  etc.,  a 
large  supply  of  cut  bloom  and  plants  for  decora- 
tion can  be  grown  with  a fraction  of  the  labour 
required  to  produce  them  when  cultivated 
entirely  in  pots.  Few  things  get  over  lifting 
and  repotting  so  quickly  as  these. 

Dedtzia  gracilis  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  we  have  for  forcing  in  early  spring,  as 
it  flowers  with  the  greatest  freedom  on  the 
preceding  year’s  shoots.  Consequently^  the 
stronger  the  growth  the  more  bloom.  After 
they  cease  flowering  in  winter  or  early  spring 
they  should  be  cut  down  close  to  the  pots,  and 
the  young  growths  encouraged  by  a moist,  high 
temperature  until  the  end  of  May,  when  they 
are  greatly  invigorated  by  planting  out  in  good 
rich  soil,  and  keeping  well  watered  until  they 
get  established  at  the  root. 

Eupatorium  odoratum  flowers  profusely  under 
glass  in  early  spring.  After  it  has  ceased  bloom- 
ing it  may  be  cut  down,  and  treated  exactly  as 
directed  for  Deutzias. 

Genista  fragrans  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  description.  As  soon  as  the  plants  cease 
flowering,  usually  in  April,  they  are  cut  in  a 
little,  and  in  May  are  planted  out  in  the  open  in 
good  soil.  1 hey  make  fine  bushes  by  the  autumn, 
and  if  lifted  with  care  and  placed  in  the  green- 
house will  make  a gorgeous  display  next  spring. 

SoLANUM  capsicastrum,  or  Christmas  Cherries, 
are  splendid  berry-bearing  plants  for  winter. 
They  should  be  cut  down  close  in  March,  and 
the  young  growths  encouraged  to  grow  until 
May,  when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened 
off,  and  planted  out  in  a sunny  position. 

Spirteas  are  such  moisture-loving  plants  that 
they  ai’e  sure  to  suffer  if  kept  in  pots.  A 
cool  position  and  wet  soil  in  the  garden  should 
be  selected  for  their  summer  quarters,  when 
they  will,  after  one  year’s  rest,  be  available  for 
repotting  again.  James  Groom,  Gosiwrl. 


A rJire  fungus. — Herewith  I send  speci- 
mens of  what  appears  to  be  some  kind  of  fungus. 
The  leaves  to  which  it  is  attached  are  part  of  a 
mass  which  nearly  fills  a small  pool  in  a copse, 
which  was  cut  down  last  winter.  Both  leaves 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  fungus  are  under 
water,  the  upper  jiart  only  of  the  latter  being 
above  the  surface.  I should  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  could  furnish  the  name  of  it  and 
any  partievdars  you  think  fit.  I believe  there 
are  but  few  aquatic  fungi. — B.  Tbnterden. 

The  name  of  the  pretty  yellow,  club- 
shaped  fungus  from  the  pool  is  Mitrula  paludosa. 
It  is  not  common  ; it  belongs  to  the  same  order 
as  the  edible  Morel. — W.  G.  S. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

As  Pelargoniums  go  out  of  bloom  remove  them  outside 
to  ripen  growth  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  cuttings  put  in 
later  on.  Early-flowering  varieties  require  to  be  dealt 
with  earlier  than  the  late  sorts.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for 
winter  bloom  will  be  better  outside  on  a coal-ash-bed 
now,  the  “bloom-buds”  to  be  pirked  off,  strong  shoots  to 
be  pinched,  and  the  plants  in  small  pots  shifted  on  as  re- 
(juired.  It  is  necessary  to  get  them  into  the  flowering- 
pots  by  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  so  that  the 
pots  may  be  well  filled  with  roots  before  the  short  days 
come.  In  potting  Zonals  the  drainage  must  be  perfect, 
and  the  soil  rough  and  turfy,  and  be  rammed  firmly  in  the 
pots.  Firm  potting  is  conducive  to  a free-flowering  habit. 
It  is  not  often  that  Sweet  Peas  are  grown  in  pots  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory,  but  they  can  be  had  in 
bloom  by  May  without  much  trouble.  Sow  in  November 
and  bring  them  on  near  the  glass,  shifting  into  7-inch  pots 
in  February.  The  whites  are  charming  for  cutting. 
Aspidistras  may  be  divided  for  stock  purposes  now. 
After  division  a month  or  two  in  a warmer  house  will  be 
de.sirable.  Shift  on  Palms,  India-rubber,  and  other 
foliage  plants.  Plant  or  plunge  outside  all  the  forced 
shrubs  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  The  Maiden’s 
Wreath  (Francoa  ramosa),  a beautiful  early-flowering 
plant  in  the  conservatory,  may  be  divided  after  blooming, 
and  be  grown  on,  till  established,  in  a cold  frame,  after- 
wards fully  exposed.  A few  plants  of  the  dark  Heliotropes 
may  be  cut  back  and  potted  on  as  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  break  away.  They  will  come  in  useful  for  autumn 
and  winter-flowering  in  a warm  house  near  the  glass,  but 
where  many  flowers  are  required  for  cutting,  a plant  or 
t wo  should  be  planted  against  a wall  in  a warm  house  for 
flowering  in  winter.  Heliotropes  must  have  a light  posi- 
tion. Svvanlej' Giant  and  President  Garfield  are  good  for 
winter  cutting.  If  a light  variety  is  wanted,  plant  out 
White  Lady.  When  well  grown,  Lantanas  make  nice 
.specimens  for  the  conservatory.  When  Lantanas  were 
few  in  number,  they  were  cultivated  as  stove  plants,  but 
the  old  varieties  we  used  to  grow  40  years  ago  have  dis- 
appeared, and  a better  race  has  taken  their  place  with 
jiealer  habit,  and  larger,  brighter  flowers.  Anyone  that 
rail  grow  a Pelargonium  can  nave  nice  specimen  I^antanas. 
They  are  easily  rooted  from  cuttings  in  spring.  Older 
jdants  cut  back  will  make  large  specimens  in  due  season 
iiy  potting  on  and  training.  La  Neige  (white),  Rutilans 
(.yellow),  Ne  Plus  Tltra  (rose-pinh),  Distinction  (orange- 
s ’arlet),  Magenta  King,  Ec'lat  (crimson  and  orange),  are  tine 
tor  be<lding,  in  fact,  all  will  do  good  work  in  the  flower 
“.anlen  in  summer  if  pegged  down. 

Stove. 

Eucharis  Lilies  will  flower  twice  a year  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  so  to  ensure  a succession  of  flowers  it  is 
only  necessary  to  grow  several  sets  of  plants  and  rest  them 
at  different  periods.  The  plants  which  are  in  bloom  now 
will  flower  again  at  Christinas  if  rightly  managed.  Re- 
potting always,  to  a certain  extent,  throws  them  off  the 
track  in  the  matter  of  flowering,  so  it  is  always  advisable 
to  have  a number  of  plants  for  flowering  at  an}'  special 
season  in  full-sized  pots  that  will  not  require  repotting  for 
some  time  to  come.  Well-established  specimens  will  do 
very  well  for  several  years  without  repotting,  and  just 
before  the  season  comes  for  throwing  up  the  spikes  of 
blossoms,  ttse  a stimulant  in  the  water.  I generally 
use  Ichthemic  Guano,  but  doubtless  other  things  will  do 
as  well.  There  is  no  necessity  for  moving  to  cold-house. 

I have  seen  them  set  outside  altogether,  with  the  idea  of 
) ipening  the  bulbs,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Withhold  water 
to  check  growth  a little,  but  this  must  not  be  carried  too 
far,  as  the  Eucharis  is  a true  evergreen,  and  drving-off 
will  tend  to  weaken  the  bulbs.  The  plants  should  have  a 
thin  shade  over  them  when  the  sun  is  very  hot,  or  the 
leaves  will  lose  their  dark-green  colour.  Stove  climbers 
are  now  growing  freely,  and  the  young  shoots  of  Alla- 
mandas  and  other  plants  which  flosver  on  the  young  wood 
must  be  trained  near  the  glass. 

Cucumbers  in  houses. 

The  market  growers’  system  of  culture  is  the  one  to  adopt 
when  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Cucumbers  are  required. 
This  consists  of  giving  frequent  top-dressings,  abundance 
of  water,  both  at  the  roots  and  also  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  no  ventilation  ; but  the  market  growers’  houses  are 
generally  of  large  size,  and  the  temperature  does  not  rise  so 
soon  in  a large  house  as  in  a small  one,  and  there  is  conse- 
quently less  danger  of  scorching  the  foliage.  So  long  as 
the  atmosphere  inside  the  house  is  heavily  charged  with 
luimidity  there  will  be  no  scalding,  but  I think  there 
ought  to  be  a thin  shade  on  the  south  side  of  the  roof. 
With  good  houses  there  ought  to  be  two  crops  of 
Cucumbers  taken  between  January  and  September.  One 
set  of  plants  can  be  kept  going  all  the  time,  but  it  will  pay 
better  to  pull  out  the  first  lot  of  plants  about  the  first  of 
July,  and  set  out  young  ones.  In  our  own  case  we  provide 
strong  plants  for  the  purpose  which  begin  to  bear  at  once, 
and  the  fruits  from  young  plants  are  larger  and  better  in 
every  way. 

Pines. 

Successions  which  require  repotting  may  have  attention 
now.  Suckers,  also,  may  be  taken  off  where  the  fruits 
hy/e  been  cut,  trimmed  a little  at  the  base,  and  potted  in 
G-inc!i  pots  in  good  loam  and  old  manure.  Scatter  a little 
soot  over  the  drainage,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a genial 
bottom-heat.  Pines  cannot  be  grown  successfully  without 
bottom-heat,  and  the  plunging-beds  should  be  stirred  up 
and  have  a little  fresh  tan  added.  Roses  cannot  alto- 
gether be  dispensed  with  in  flower  growing.  If  the 
bottom-heat  fails  the  plants  soon  lose  colour  and  tone. 
Queens  Svvelling  off  their  fruit  must  be  well  nourished 
until  there  are  signs  of  ripening,  then  less  water  should 
be  given.  Ripe  fruit  requires  no  water  ; it  spoils  the 
flavour.  Pines  in  pots  carrying  ripe  fruit  may  be  placed 
in  a cold  fruit  room,  and  the  fruit  will  keep  quite  good 
and  fresh  for  a fortnight  or  longer.  It  is  better,  of 
course,  to  cut  the  fruit  when  ripe  and  growth  makes 
advance. 


" la  cold  ornorthern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work”  ma>i  be  done  from  ten  dat/s  to 
afortniijht  later  than  is  //,  re.  indicated  with  equally  qood 
results. 


Window  Gardening. 

Double  Petunias  are  good  window  plants  either  inside 
or  to  plant  in  boxes  outside.  ]>o  not  crowd  too  many 
plants  in  the  window  or  the  roum-stamls  now.  There  are 
plenty  of  flowers  outside,  and  all  that  is  required  is  a tew 
really  well-grown  plants,  including  Ferns  and  foliage 
things.  All  the  plants  not  re«juired  in  the  room  should 
be  plunged  outside  in  the  borders  to  recruit. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Roses  must  be  kept  free  from  insects.  There  are 
plenty  of  insecticides  to  be  had  now.  Quassia-chips 
boiled  in  water  at  the  rate  of  3oz.  to  4 oz.  to  the  gallon  are 
s fe  and  clean.  In  bad  cases  fortify  it  with  a dash  of 
Tobacco-liquor.  Tobacco-powder  used  either  dry  or 
mixed  with  soap  and  water  is  an  effectual  remedy  for 
green  fly.  A good  way  of  using  it  is  to  dissolve  soft-soap 
in  boiling  water  at  the  rate  of  2 oz.  to  the  gallon,  and  then 
add  1 oz.  of  Tobacco-powder  per  gallon.  Still  another 
cheap  remedy  for  green  and  black  fly  will  be  found  in 
Sunlight-soap,  half  a tablet  to  4 gallons,  with  a little 
Tobacco-powder  or  liquor  added.  I know  of  no  remedy 
for  insect  pests  cheaper  than  the  last-named,  and  where 
Roses  and  fruit-trees  are  grown  largely,  a cheap  wash 
easily  prepared  is  a consideration.  Keep  the  soil  freely 
stirred  among  hardy  plants  of  all  kinds.  Stake  everything 
requiring  support,  and  tie  loosely,  so  that  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Saxifraga  granulata 
ri.-pl.  is  a charming  thing  in  a mass  now,  either  in  the 
border  or  on  the  rockery,  and  the  flowers  are  nice  for 
cutting.  Another  good  thing  in  flowers  for  the  borders 
now  is  the  Double  Scarlet  “Geranium.”  Those  of  my 
readers  who  can  grow  the  Rhododendron  and  other 
kindred  shrubs  in  the  natural  soil  are  to  be  envied.  Dwell- 
ing on  a limestone  soil  we  have  none  of  these  things, 
for  peat  is  too  dear  to  make  up  into  large  beds  for  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  even  if  beds  of  peat  are  made  up,  in  the 
course  of  time  the  water  from  the  chalk  weakens  the 
growth  and  injures  the  health  of  the  plants.  Seeds  of  all 
kinds  of  hardy  plants  may  be  sown,  and  all  tender  plants 
may  he  planted.  Those  who  have  a large  demand  for  cut 
flowers  should  plant  White  and  Scarlet  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Tliere  will  be  an  abundant  crop  of  Pears  if  all  goes  well, 
and  the  heavily-laden  trees  must  have  some  extra  support, 
especially  those  trees  on  the  (,|uince  stork.  All  small  and 
deformed  fruits  should  be  tliimied  off  early.  Plums,  again, 
are  likely  to  be  a heavy  crop,  and  the  fruit  on  all  young 
trees,  at  any  rate,  should  be  thinned  in  good  time.  I have 
seen  more  clusters  of  caterpillars  on  the  Apple-trees  than 
usual  thisyear,  especially  standard  trees,  chiefly  the  larvae 
of  Hyponomenla  padella,  which  soon  strips  the  leaves  off 
the  trees  if  nothing  is  done  to  check  it.  The  clusters  of 
insects  may  be  plucked  from  the  branches  and  destroyed, 
but  as  some  of  the  caterpillars  have  left  the  nest  and  are 
wandering  about  the  branches  of  the  trees,  it  will  he 
advisable  to  wash  the  latter  with  a strong  solution  of  soap 
and  water.  Lose  no  time  now  in  mulching  Strawberries 
to  keep  the  fruit  clean  and  conserve  the  moisture  in  the 
land.  Give  inside  Vine  borders  plenty  of  nourishment  in 
the  shape  of  liquid-manure.  Those  who  have  a farmyard 
to  run  to  will  hardly  require  anything  else.  A good 
mulch  after  the  Grapes  are  thinned,  and  abundant  water- 
ing afterwards,  will  enable  the  Vines  to  carry  a heavier 
crop  than  badly-nourished  Vines  will  do.  Early  Peaches, 
such  as  Waterloo  and  Alexander,  will  be  ripening  now, 
even  where  o;.ily  moderate  fires  have  been  used.  We  have 
better  crops  than  usual  this  year  of  these  varieties,  but 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  they  will  not 
set  like  the  best  old  varieties,  such  as  Royal  George  and 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne.  Discontinue  watering  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  if  high  flavour  is  required.  It 
will  soon  be  time  to  look  after  the  Strawberry  runners  for 
early  forcing.  (Jut  away  all  runners  not  required. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Plant  the  white-seeded  Scarlet  Runner  for  autumn  use. 
Plant  also  the  Canadian  Wonder  Dwarf  French  Bean  in 
sufficient  quantities  now  for  a large  demand.  All  Beans 
bear  more  free)}'  when  every  pod  is  gathered  as  soon  as 
large  enough  for  use.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
Marrow  Peas,  especially  such  kinds  as  Walker’s  Perpetual 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Keep  Asparagus-beds  free  from  weeds, 
especially  young  beds,  as  young  plants  will  suffer  more 
injury  from  being  overgrown  than  old  ones.  In  many 
gardens  the  Asparagus-beds,  in  the  matter  of  weeding,  are 
a weak  point,  but  a heavy  growth  of  weeds  is  very 
injurious.  Discontinue  cutting  Asparagus  from  weakly 
beds  early  in  June,  and  it  is  always  a safe  rule  to  stop 
cutting,  even  where  the  beds  are  strong,  by  the  20th  or 
25th  of  June.  After  the  Peas  come  in  the  demand  for 
Asparagus  falls  off.  Plant  out  Broccoli  and  Winter  Greens 
generally.  Tender  annual  herbs,  such  as  Basil  and  Sweet 
Marjoram,  should  be  pricked  out  on  a warm  border, 
C inches  apart.  Plant  out  Capsicum  and  Chillies  in  warm 
situations.  Any  Tomato-plants  yet  unplanted  should  be 
got  out  at  once,  and  be  staked  and  mulched.  The  rough 
stem  system  is  the  best  to  adopt,  as  this  affords  the  best 
means  of  ripening  the  crop.  Loosen  the  soil  among 
growing  crops,  either  with  hoe  or  fork.  Transplant  and 
thin  where  necessary  as  much  as  possible  after  a shower, 
as  the  disturbance  of  the  plants  will  be  less. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

The  extinction  of  thousands,  or  tens  of  thousands,  of 
household  fires  within  a radius  of  a mile  or  two,  which 
takes  place  at  about  this  season  of  the  year,  makes  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  atmosphere  of  a town  garden, 
and  many  delicate  plants  which  have  hardly  moved  during 
the  winter  and  spring  will,  with  due  care,  now  begin  to 
make  satisfactory  progress.  At,  say,  5 a.m.  on  a summer’s 
morning,  before  even  the  factory  and  kitchen  fires  are  lit, 
the  air  in  London  and  other  large  cities  is  nearly  as  pure 
and  clear  as  in  the  open  country,  and  this  is  one  reason 
wh}*  I so  strongly  recommend,  especially  in  town  gardens, 
the  free  admission  of  night  air  to  glass-houses  during  the 
summer  season  ; it  not  only  greately  strengthens  the 
growth  of  the  plants  within  and  especiall}’  so  in  hot  weather, 
but  the  air  at  that  time  is  much  purer  than  at  any  other. 
Those  whose  Chrysanthemums  are  in  a nice  forward  con- 
dition, and  already  well  established  in  5^-inch  'or  6-inch 
pots  will  soon  be  thinking  about  giving  them  the  final 


shift  into  the  flowering  pots,  which  may  run  from 
8 inches  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  .according  to  the 
variety  and  vigour  of  the  plants.  There  is,  liowever,  plenty 
of  time  for  this,  and,  all  thingsconshlercd,  little  or  nothing 
is  gained,  at  any  rate,  when  the  flowers  are  not  wanted 
before  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  by  transferring  the 
plants  to  their  flowering-pots  before  the  middle  of  June. 
For  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  indeed,  the  end  of  that 
inanth  is  early  enough  ; if  done  much  before  the  plants 
require  a great  deal  of  feeding,  and  then  often  become 
somewhat  exhausted  before  the  flowers  come  to  perfection. 
Any  plants  still  in  60’s  (J  in.  or  in.  pots),  must  be 
shifted  into  the  5-inch  or  6-inch  size  without  delay.  When 
the  greenhouse  is  low  dwarf  plants  are  desirable,  and 
often  such  only  can  be  accommodated.  This  is  the  right 
time  to  begin  cutting  down  any  of  the  tall-growing  sorts 
to  about  6 inches  of  stem,  beginning  with  the  late 
varieties,  and  finishing  with  the  early  ones.  Keep  the 
plants  rather  dry  at  the  roots  for  a few  days  before  and 
two  or  three  weeks  after  cutting  them  down,  but  syringe 
them  freely  overhead  in  bright  weather.  For  the  last 
week  a bitter  north-easter  has  been  blowing,  with  sharp 
frosts  at  night,  so  do  not  be  in  a hurry  to  get  bedding- 
plants  out,  those  of  at  all  a tender  nature  in  particular. 
Beds  of  choice  things  should  have  a screen  of  some  kind 
rigged  up  on  tlie  windward  side.  All  well-rooted  pot 
plants,  in  flower,  or  coming  on,  ought  to  have  weak  liijuid- 
manure  of  some  kind  once  or  twice  a week  now'. 

B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Dlai'y  from  June  2nd 
to  June  9th. 

I still  do  a little  leaf  or  carpet  bedding,  and  as  the  beds 
are  now  ready  they  will  be  planted  during  the  coming 
w'eek.  The  designs  will  be  simple,  and  will  be  traced  out 
on  the  bed  before  any  planting  is  done.  A board  laid  on 
the  bed  will  aid  the  planter  to  fill  in  each  part  of  the 
design  without  obliterating  the  marks.  The  outlines  must 
be  truly  planted.  Pricked  off  Chinese  Primulas  in  boxes 
2 inches  apart ; will  be  potted  singly  as  soon  as  nicely 
rooted.  Also  pricked  off  Cinerarias  and  Tuberous-rooted 
Begonia  seedlings.  The  last-named  will  be  returned  to 
the  hot-bed  to  get  them  into  growth,  and  when  w*ell-har- 
dened  he  planted  out  in  a reserve  bed  to  flower.  They 
make  stronger  tubers  planted  out  in  beds  than  in  pots,  and 
are  mucli  less  trouble.  The  soil  for  Begonias  should  be 
made  good  by  the  addition  of  some  suitable  compost ; old 
potting-soil  does  very  w'ell  for  these  things.  Rubbed  side- 
shoots  from  Tomatoes  in  houses  and  tied  up  the  leaders.  I 
amusing  Bamboo-sticks  chiefly  ; the}’  are  very  lasting,  and 
this  makes  them  cheap.  Smaller  Bamboos  are  used  for 
Chrysanthemums  and  other  things.  Some  necessar}' 
articles  used  in  the  garden  are  cheaper  than  they  used  to 
be.  Stakes  and  labels,  for  instance,  are  very  cheap  ; they 
are  mostly  of  foreign  manufacture.  We  used  to  get  our 
ow’n  stakes  and  labels  made  in  bad  weather  at  home,  but 
we  can  get  them  cheaper  now  than  used  to  be  paid  for  the 
materials  formerly.  Potted  Chrysanthemums  into  flower- 
ing pots,  using  turfy  loam  and  old  manure,  mixed  a 
little  Ichtheraic  Guano.  Space  will  be  left  at  the  top  of  the 
ball  for  top-dressing  by-and-bye,  when  the  roots  have  filled 
the  soil.  The  plants,  after  potting,  will  stand  in  lines 
wherever  there  is  space,  as  near  the  walk  as  possible,  a 
stout  stake  being  placed  to  each  plant  and  the  stake 
secured  at  the  top  to  a wire  stretched  between  iron  sup- 
ports for  the  purpose.  Mulched  Tomatoes  with  manure. 
Thinned  Grapes  in  late  house.  Muscats  have  set  well. 
The  w’orst  Grape  to  thin  is  Alicante ; but  the  scissors 
are  used  freely  amon"  the  berries  in  the  middle  of  the 
bunches.  After  thinning  the  Vines  will  be  dressed  with 
artificial  manure,  and  be  mulched  with  stable-manure  to 
save  labour  in  watering.  Vines  bearing  heavy  crops  must 
be  nourished  liberally  ; but  to  stand  high  feeding  the  roots 
must  be  kept  near  the  surface.  Gloved  Azaleas  to  cool- 
house  to  liarden  grow'th  before  placing  them  outside  early 
next  month.  Put  stakes  to  many  of  the  herbaceous  plants 
to  prevent  them  being  blown  over— Delphiniums,  Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums,  Double  Rockets,  and  other  plants  which  w’ill 
soon  require  support.  Used  w’eed-killer  on  gravel  walks 
to  kill  weeds.  I always  give  a dressing  once  a year, 
generally  in  spring,  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry. 
Watered  Asparagus-beds  with  diluted  liquid  from  cess- 
pools. Planted  out  winter  greens  in  variety.  Made  up 
another  Mushroom-bed  outside  ; shall  continue  this  course 
as  fast  as  the  manure  accumulates  till  July,  and  shall  then 
begin  saving-up  manure  for  beds  in  houses  again.  Sowed 
British  Queen,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Jubilee  Peas  in  rows 
6 feet  apart ; shall  fill  in  between  the  row's  of  Peas  w'ith 
Colew'orts  by-and-bye,  or  late  Cauliflowers.  Shall  not  sow' 
any  more  Spinach  till  beginning  of  August.  Will  trust  to 
the  New'  Zealand  Spinach  for  a supply  w'heu  the  last  crop 
is  sown.  Earthed  up  Potatoes.  Planted  more  French 
Beans  a.id  Runners,  the  w’hite-seeded  variety  being  the 
best  bearer  now. 


Th.©  Dogwood. — Conius  alba,  the  avliite- 
fruited  Dogwood,  is  a native  of  Siberia  and 
Northern  Asia.  Growing  to  a height  of  from 
5 feet  to  10  feet,  M'ith  slender  branches  clothed 
with  bright-red  bark,  this  produces  a charming 
effect  all  through  the  year,  either  in  a mass  or 
as  a specimen  plant  on  a lawn  or  in  the  shrub- 
bery. The  flowers,  white  or  cream-coloured, 
are  produced  in  crowded  cymes,  and  are  followed 
by  white  fruits.  The  variety  Spathi  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  satisfactory — in  our  climate 
at  any  rate — of  shrubs  with  coloured  leaves. 
In  spring  the  leaves  are  bronzy,  in  summer 
deeply  and  irregularly  margined  with  gold. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  vigorous,  the  variega- 
tion constant,  and  the  foliage  does  not  scorch  in 
bright  sunlight.  C.  alba  sibirica  is  dwarfer  in 
habit  than  t}’pical  C.  alba,  but  lias  still  brighter 
coloured  bark — E. 
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ROSES. 

TEA-8CENTKD  ROSE8. 

The  idea  as  to  these  sections  being  more  tender 
than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  now  cjuite 
exploded  ; in  fact,  when  grown  as  dwarfs  I 
believe  them  considerably  the  hardier  of  the  two. 
Even  as  standards  their  vitality  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  taken  gener- 
ally. With  such  a vast  number  of  varieties  it 
is,  of  course,  easy  to  choose  a few  from  each 
section  which  would  seem  to  refute  this  idea  ; 
but  speaking  of  the  two  sections  in  tlie  bulk,  I 
believe  the  Teas  to  be  the  hardier.  Teas  and 
Noisettes  commence  to  grow  earlier  than  the 
others,  and  also  keep  on  later  in  the  season. 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  naturally  get 
more  frequentlj"  nipped,  both  by  spring  and 
autumn  frosts,  than  the  Hybrid  I’erpetuals. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  impression  that  thej- 
are  tender.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  not  only  break 
later,  but  they  ripen  later  as  well,  and  arc 
often  fit  to  dig  for  transplanting  and  potting 
by  the  end  of  September,  a time  when  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes  are  invariably  in  full  growth. 
Throughout  the  whole  season  this  section  j’iehls 


Teas— (‘.r.,  the  results  of  a cross  between  a Tea 
and  Hybrid  Perpetual — Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
for  example.  It  all'ccts  these  almost,  if  not 
quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  true  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals. 

Of  late  years  there  lias  been  a good  deal 
of  colour  introduced  into  the  Teas.  While 
under  the  impression  that  deep-coloured  Teas 
considerably  detract  from  the  charms  of  a 
collection,  it  is  certainly  pleasing  to  see  a good 
prospect  of  ultimately  securing  a race  of  deep- 
red  Roses  having  the  useful  traits  of  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  blooming  so  freely  and  con- 
tinuously, with  an  absolute  exemption  from  red 
rust. 

Nor  do  we  find  the  great  benefits  of  Teas 
and  Noisettes  in  the  open  alone.  Under  glass 
they  are  equally  as  far  in  advance  of  the  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals  for  general  usefulness  and  the 
production  of  cut  flowers.  Indeed,  many  of  our 
finest  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  seldom  seen  to 
much  advantage  unless  under  cool  greenliouse 
culture.  Take  the  grandest  of  Yellow  Roses, 
Marcchal  Niel,  for  example.  How  veiy  seldom 
do  we  see  this  in  perfection  when  growing  in 
the  open  air.  La  Roule  d'Or,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
and  others  of  similarly  double  and  globular 


Flower  of  Rose  Edith  Gifford. 


an  almost  uninterrupted  supply  of  flowers  ; 
almost  before  one  crop  is  realised  another  is  in 
the  bud  reedy  to  expand,  and  while  no  blooms 
are  upon  the  plants,  the  young  foliage,  when 
clean  and  free  from  mildew,  is  in  itself  a charm- 
ing and  satisfying  feature.  We  cannot  do  with- 
out the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  we  could  far 
le.ss  do  without  the  Teas  and  Noisettes.  In  the 
former  class  we  alone  find  those  deep-scarlet, 
velvety-crimson,  and  maroon  shades,  many  of 
which  have  a most  deliciously  cool  and  sweet 
fragrance  peculiarly  their  own.  But  a Hybrid 
Perpetual,  with  very  few  exceptions,  will  not 
yield  one  fourth  of  the  bloom  produced  by  a Tea 
or  Noisette.  A further  point  in  favour  of  the 
classes  now  under  notice  is  their  freedom  from 
red  rust.  Although  grown  side  by  side  and 
under  exactly  the  same  treatment.  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  often  entirely  denuded  of  their 
leaves  and  bloom  while  the  Teas  are  in  full 
growth  and  flower.  This  disease — red-nrst — is 
very  puraling  and  mysterious.  One  season  it  is 
not  at  all  troublesome  ; another,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  almost  parallel  year  throughout, 
we  find  it  so  disastrous,  as  to  practically  ruin 
all  chances  of  a second  crop  of  bloom  from  the 
Hylji'id  Perpetual.s.  Anotlicr  strange  pecu- 
liarity is  its  attacking  tlie  so-called  Ilylnid 


form  are  also  made  much  more  serviceable  ^v•ith 
a little  glass  protection.  Not  on  account  of  ten- 
derness in  any  way,  but  because  thej'  are  so 
intensely  double,  that  unless  we  are  favoured 
with  such  a hot  and  drj'  summer  as  that  of 
1887,  only  a small  number  of  these  extra  double 
varieties  are  able  to  open  into  perfect  blooms. 
A slight  shower  or  even  a heavy  dew  is  quite 
sufficient  to  ruin  the  flower  at  any  point  after 
the  bud  begins  to  expand. 

Some  Teas  vary  somewhat  in  colour  when 
grown  under  glass  to  what  the  same  variety 
presents  under  open-air  treatment.  If  forced  in 
any  way  or  slightly  over-shaded,  we  lose  the 
most  charming  part  of  their  colours — viz.,  the 
freshness  and  depth  of  bronzy  salmon  and 
yellow  found  in  the  centre  of  many  varieties 
when  grown  in  full  sunshine  and  assisted  by 
the  cooling  influence  of  night  air.  Other  varie- 
ties, Ilom^rc  and  Marie  van  Houtte  for  ex- 
ample, lose  the  charming  rosy  tints  found  on 
the  outside  of  their  petals  when  grown  out-of- 
doors,  very  seldom  having  these  tints  under 
glass.  Early  in  the  summer  and  late  in  the 
autumn  are  the  two  seasons  when  Tea- 
scented  and  Noisette  Roses  bring  their  most 
useful  points  more  prominently  before  us.  As 
climbers  or  pillar  Roses  they  are  grand,  while 


for  supplying  a choice  variety  of  button-holes 
no  other  flowei',  except  Orchi<ls,  can  be  com- 
pared to  them.  Ear  greater  imjirovements  have 
been  made  in  this  than  in  any  other  secti(m  of 
Roses.  A most  convincing  proof  of  this  lies  in 
the  fact  of  the  classes  for  them  at  Rose  exhibi- 
tions being  almost  annually  increased.  Look- 
ing back  a few  years,  we  find  two  classes  only, 
eighteen  singles  and  twelve  singles.  Now,  the 
same  shows  have  classes  for  twenty-four  and 
eighteen  trebles,  besides  many  minor  classes. 
The  National  Rose  Society  also  holds  a Tea  and 
Noisette  show  annuall3',  and  at  the  last  metro- 
politan show,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  there 
were  quite  as  many  blooms  of  Teas  and 
Noisettes  staged  as  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Doubtless  this  is  caused  by  the  greater  number 
of  good  flowers  a Tea  will  produce  compared  to 
a Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  this  is  another  point 
in  their  favour.  We  all  like  to  grow  and  see  a 
good  flower,  and  if  quantity  can  be  had  com- 
bined with  qualitj',  so  much  the  better.  With 
a little  care  in  selection  this  most  desirable  end 
is  easily  secured. 

It  matters  verj-  little  what  soil  tlic  Teas  arc 
grown  in,  they  being  equally  at  home  in  a dry 
sandy  soil  and  in  almost  a stiff  clay.  The  only 
difference  I would  make  would  be  to  have  them 
worked  upon  the  seedling  Brier  for  light  soils, 
and  the  cutting  Brier,  or  short  hedge  Brier,  for 
stiff,  clayey  soils.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a Rose  worked  on  the  seedling  Brier 
and  transplanted,  necessarilj’  has  its  roots 
damaged  and  cut  sutficientlj"  to  rob  them  of 
much  of  their  seedling  and  deep-rooting  charac- 
ter. In  fact,  a transplanted  seedling  differs  but 
little  from  a struck  or  cutting  Brier  stock. 
Therefore  I would  prick  out  the  young  seedlings 
where  they’  are  to  remain  and  work  t he  Roses 
upon  them,  thus  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  transplanting  at  a stage  when  the  roots 
should  reallj'  be  at  a considerable  depth  in  the 
soil.  Depth  of  root  in  a light  loam  is  a con- 
siderable advantage,  especially  during  such  a 
season  as  the  present.  In  a stiff  and  naturally 
colder  soil  the  roots  will  do  much  better  nearer 
the  sm’face,  and  as  cutting  Briers  have  a greater 
tendency  to  root  in  this  direction,  plants 
worked  upon  this  stock  are  the  most  suitable. 
I am  also  very  much  in  favour  of  the  shorter 
growing  Teas,  especially  if  they  possess  a droop- 
ing tendency  like  Niphetos,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  Mme.  Bravjq  and  others  being  cultivated 
upon  the  hedge  Brier.  When  these  are  about 
1 foot  to  2 feet  high  Roses  do  remarkably 
well  upon  them,  and  they  are  kept  just  suffi- 
ciently ott'the  ground  to  be  clear  of  dirt  during 
rainy  or  stormy  weather.  It  is  most  disap- 
pointing to  have  a fine  crop  of  bloom  quite 
spoilt  by  what,  in  every  other  connection,  would 
be  a most  welcome  thunderstorm.  The  quality 
and  weight  of  the  blooms  will  not  suffer  from 
the  Roses  being  grown  on  the  short  hedge 
Brier ; indeed,  I have  gathered  many  of  my 
finest  blooms  from  plants  worked  upon  this 
stock. 

Brier  is  by  no  means  the  only  stock  suitable 
for  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses.  The  Polyantha  is 
coming  much  into  favour.  Dundee  Rambler 
and  other  strong  growei's  may  also  be  struck 
and  used  as  stocks.  The  De  la  Grefteraie  is 
much  in  favour  with  me  for  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  and  Mar(^.chal  Niel. 
For  such  strong  growers  I find  it  swell  more 
freely  to  the  Rose  growth  than  the  Brier.  In 
all  cases  when  planting  these  and  similar  varie- 
ties under  glass  I have  found  them  do  better 
on  the  De  la  Grefteraie  stock  and  to  be  con- 
siderably less  subject  to  canker.  I will  close 
these  notes  by  giving  a dozen  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  Teas  for  general  purposes,  followed 
by  six  of  the  best  climbers.  Anna  Ollivier, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Ernest  Metz,  Frangisca 
Kriiger,  Edith  Gifford  (see  illustration),  luno- 
cente  Pirola,  Mme.  Hoste,  Marie  van  Houtte, 
The  Bride,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  and  Mme.  Falcot.  CUmhers. — 
Mardchal  Niel,  ITddal,  William  Allen  Riohai'd- 
son,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins, 
and  Celine  Forestier.  R. 


535. — Roses. — I expect  the  growth  of  5’our 
Roses  was  rather  weak  when  you  planted  them. 
If  so  that  would  account  for  their  not  flowering 
this  year.  I am  afraid  that  j'ou  are  using 
stimulants  too  freely,  the  plants  not  being  suffici 
ently  established  to  benefit  from  the  application 
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of  guano  or  any  otlier  concentrated  manure. 
Later  on,  if  tliey  start  into  growth  well,  a dose 
once  a fortnight  would  help  them  perhaps,  but 
what  is  more  conducive  to  growtli  the  first  year 
is  to  pot  them  in  a sound  healthy  compost, 
chiefly  of  rather  heavy  loam  that  will  afford 
them  all  the  nourishment  they  want  the  first 
season.  I am  more  concerned  about  the  mildew 
which  has  attacked  the  leaves.  You  must  get  rid 
of  this  or  the  growth  will  be  poor  and  weak. 
Du5t  the  affected  parts  with  sulphur  at  once, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  for  for  three  days,  when 
it  can  be  washed  off  with  a syringe.  A more 


a lemon-white.  It  is  variable,  but  generally 
deep-yellow.  It  may  be  that  the  next  crop  will 
carry  deeper-coloured  blooms.  I would  cut  the 
shoot  back  to  within  a foot  from  the  base,  and 
encourage  two  or  three  growths  from  that  part. 
— P.  U. 

53:?.  — Banksian  Roses.  — The  shoots 
which  have  just  flowered  if  stripped  off  with  a 
heel  now  and  shortened  back  to  the  fifth  leaf 
should  root  freely  in  a close  warm  frame  or 
house.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly  in  sandy  soil 
in  pots,  and  if  you  have  only  a greenhouse, 
place  the  cutting  pots  in  a deep  box  without 
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cleanl}'  remedy  is  to  dissolve  2 oz.  of  soft-soap  in 
one  gallon  of  water,  and  syringe  the  plants  with 
the  liquid  in  the  evening. — J.  C.  C. 

539.  —Briers  for  budding.  —In  preparing 
Briers  for  standard  plants  it  is  usual  to  cut  off 
the  tops  at  the  height  the  plants  are  desired  to 
be,  this  being  done  in  the  spring,  about  March, 
and  when  the  lateral  growths  appear,  to  rub  off 
all  but  one,  two,  or  if  very  large  heads  are 
required,  three  of  the  best,  near  the  top.  The 
remaining  ones  will  be  fib  for  budding  in  July 
or  August,  and  one  end  should  be  inserted  in 
the  upper  side  of  each  as  near  the  main  stem  as 
possible.  In  the  case  of  dwarfs,  the  buds  should 
be  inserted  as  close  to  the  soil  as  possible,  indeed 
it  is  better  to  put  them  in  rather  below  the 
surface  than  above,  scraping  away  a little  of  the 
soil  in  order  to  do  so.  The  buds  always  take 
best  in  the  young  wood  just  beginning  to  get 
rather  firm. — B.  C.  R. 

For  standard  Roses  the  usual  plan  is  to 

remove  all  the  shoots  but  three.  These  are 
generally  left  near  the  top,  but  if  the  stocks 
are  rather  high  ones,  you  may  rub  off  the  top 
growths  instead  of  those  lower  down,  if  you  do 
not  want  the  standards  so  high.  You  cannot 
obtain  the  ordinary  dwarf  Roses  from  your 
stocks,  as  the  buds  cannot  be  inserted  in  the 
stem  as  you  seem  to  suppose  ; the  buds  must  be 
put  on  the  young  shoots  the  same  as  for 
ordinary  standards.  If  your  stocks  have  any 
young  growths  on  the  stems  near  to  the  ground, 
you  may  insert  buds  in  them,  and  so  secure  very 
dwarf  standards. — J.  C.  C. 

Spotted  Rose-leaves  (“  Seajay  I be- 
lieve the  leaves  are  affected  with  mildew,  and 
you  can  effect  a cqre  by  using  one  of  tlie  many 
insecticides  advertised  in  these  pages.  Tlie  old 
Gishurst  Compound  is  excellent  witli  a little 
paraffin  added.  Let  it  be  used  at  the  strength 
advertised  upon  each  packet,  and  add  a wine- 
glassful  of  the  paraffin  to  3 gallons  of  solution.  I 
find  this  safe  and  very  effectual,  but  you  must 
keep  the  whole  well  stirred  during  application. 
— P.  U. 

Rose  Marechal  Niel  (“Young  Gar- 
dener”).— I presume  that  when  you  say  your 
Marechal  Niel  did  not  produce  blooms  of  the 
right  colour,  you  were  looking  for  deep  golden- 
yellow.  This  variety  is  not  constant ; some- 
times we  get  deep-yellow,  and  at  others  almost 


a lid.  Put  a square  of  glass  on  the  top  to  give 
light,  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  the  air. 
Place  the  box  in  a shady  part  of  the  house  and 
keep  the  soil  just  moist  ; at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  give  a little  air,  and  more  graduallj'. 
In  two  months  the  cuttings  should  be  suffici- 
ently rooted  to  be  potted  off.  — J.  C.  C. 

In  answer  to  your  contributor,  “P.  U.,”  who 

asked  the  question  in  your  last  issue,  I mav  say  tliat 
the  Rose  is  not  cut  back  as  he  suffsests,  and  certain)}' 
lias  not  been  as  long  as  I have  had  it.  It  was  put  in 
before  I came,  so  I have  no  information  as  to  its  colour. 

I think,  however,  that  the  solution  given  by  “ J.  C.  C.,” 
that  the  pillar  is  too  draughty  a place  for  it,  is  the  true 
one. — A.  E.  M. 

Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  (“C.  G.  M.”).— 
From  your  description  I fail  to  see  in  what  way 
your  Rose  was  wrongly  treated.  There  must 
surely  be  some  other  fault.  Did  you  give  toostrong 
doses  of  liquid-manure,  or  have  you  applied 
strong  remedies  to  kill  insects  ? Your  aspect 
is  most  favourable,  and  the  pruning  and  mulch- 
ing all  in  keeping  with  first-class  treatment.  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  think  you  have  injured 
the  roots  in  some  way. — P.  U. 

Rose  pests  (“S.  J.  Padbury”). — These 
are  not  so  uncommon  as  you  suppose,  and  we 
have  found  them  more  than  once.  They  are 
one  of  the  Rose-chafers,  but  it  is  not  the  most 
common  kind,  this  being  much  larger,  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  we  have.  That  many 
enemies,  besides  the  recognised  Rose  pests,  do 
affect  Roses  during  some  seasons  was  very 
evident  last  year,  when  many  plants  were 
completely  denuded  of  their  blooms  by  wasps. 
We  should  be  very  pleased  to  receive  another 
sample  if  you  can  catch  them,  only  one  being 
alive  when  they  reached  this  office.  Abbe 
Brameral  and  Gloire  de  Ducher  you  can  get  at 
a large  nursery,  but  we  are  afraid  Bertha  Baron 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain.  The  note  by  “ A.  H.” 
which  called  forth  the  article  you  refer  to  was 
not  published  in  Gardenino,  but  in  the  Garden 
for  March  10  (page  190).  Both  are  published 
at  this  office. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  (“G.  T.  C.”).— The  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Rose  would  do  well  with  the  roots  outside  the 
conservatory.  Make  a convenient  hole  in  the  wall,  so  that 
the  stem  has  plenty  of  room  to  form. 


“The  Wild  Garden.” — The  fourth  and 
revised  edition  of  this  book  will  be-  published 
early  in  the  coming  month. 


FRUIT. 

PEAR  WILLIAMS’  BON  CHRETIEN. 
Instead  of  being  of  French  origin,  as  many 
people  suppose,  this  very  well-known  and 
popular  Pear  was  raised,  according  to  tlie 
“ Fruit  Manual,”  at  Aldermastou,  a village  in 
Berkshire,  somewhere  about  the  year  1770. 
Whether  the  name  of  the  raiser  is  Wheeler  or 
Stair  cannot  now  be  decided,  Williams  being 
the  name  of  the  Turnham-green  nurseryman 
who  first  distributed  the  variety.  It  has  but 
few  synonyms,  “ Williams,”  the  costers’  term 
for  it,  being  simply  an  abbreviation,  while  in 
America  it  is  known  as  the  Bartlett  Pear,  so 
named  after  Mr.  Enoch  Bartlett,  who  first  in- 
troduced it  into  that  countrj’.  Personallv,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Souvenir  du  L'oii- 
gr^s  is  too  much  like  Williams’  Bon  Chrdtien  to 
be  considered  distinct,  the  extra  size  of  fruit  on 
cordons  and  other  young  trees  being  mislead- 
ing, and  the  dirt’erence  is  less  striking  according 
as  the  trees  age,  while  the  flavour  is  far  from 
being  distinct.  I have  gathered  finer  fruit  of 
Bon  Chretien  from  old  standards  in  Kent  than 
I havm  ever  seen  of  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
these  being  formed  principally  on  the  top  of 
the  trees. 

Although  the  Pear  under  notice  is  grown 
nearly  everywhere,  and  was  at  one  time  very 
extensively  planted  by  market  growers,  it  is 
yet  far  from  being  a reliable  variety.  The  trees 
either  produce  extra  heavy  crops  or  else  very 
light  ones.  This  is  not  because  they  fail  to 
flower  well  nearly  or  quite  every  season,  but 
rather  because  the  leafy  growth  is  somewhat 
sparse,  and  the  flowers  or  fruit  receive  little  or 
no  protection  from  spring  frosts.  A good  set 
may  have  taken  place  and  the  fruit  have  started 
swelling  off  only  to  be  frosted  through,  the 
ground  being  nearly  covered  by  them  a few 
days  after.  The  growth  is  sturdy  enough,  and 
good  standards,  pyramids,  and  Imshes  can  be 
had  without  much  trouble  beyonil  cutting  back 
what  few  extra  long  or  straggling  shoots  form. 
It  succeeds  admirably  on  the  Gu'Dce  stock, 
cordons  as  well  as  bushes  producing  good  crops 
of  fine  fruit.  With  me,  extra  fine  and,  for  the 
variety,  highly-coloured  samples  are  produced 
by  a fan-shaped  tree  on  the  Quince  stock,  but  if 
large  trees  be  desired,  it  is  the  Pear  stock  that 
gives  the  best  results.  As  a second  early  Pear, 
ripening  in  succession  to  Jargonelle,  this  variety 
has  no  equal,  but,  in  common  with  the  latter, 
it  keeps  badly  after  it  is  ripe.  If  a fairly 
lengthened  out  supply  be  desired,  and  in  some 
private  places  large  quantities  of  fruit  are 
wanted  in  August  and  September,  trees  should 
be  planted  in  different  sites.  Here,  for 
instance,  we  have  trees  against  south-west, 
south-east,  north-east,  and  a still  cooler  site, 
and  they  succeed  equally  well  in  each  position. 
We  commence 

G-Vthering  before  the  seeds  are  brown,  and 
ripen  the  first  batches  in  heat.  Fruit  thus 
treated  frequently  proves  of  better  flavour  and 
nearly  as  luscious  as  that  lipened,  presumably 
under  more  favourable  conditions.  None  ought 
to  be  left  on  the  trees  till  they  are  yellow  and 
ready  to  drop  off  when  touched  or  disturbed  by 
wind,  as  these,  though  more  attractive  in 
appearance,  are  comparative!}^  dry  and  flavour- 
less, also  keeping  only  a short  time  afier  being 
gathered.  By  gathering  a few  dozen  or  a 
basketful  as  the  case  may  be  at  intervals  of 
from  four  days  to  a week,  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
a great  glut  of  rifie  fruit  and  the  certain  loss  of 
the  bulk  of  it,  this  also,  as  before  stated,  im- 
proving both  the  quality  and  keeping  properties 
of  the  fruit.  In  this  neighbourhood  an  extra 
large  standard  growing  in  a cultivated  garden 
was  at  one  time  of  little  value— was  apparently 
worn  out,  in  fact — but  two  or  three  liberal 
soakings  of  fairly  strong  liquid-manure  applied 
during  each  winter  has  put  new  life  into  it, 
several  sacks  of  fairly  large  fruit  being  gathered 
from  this  tree  in  favourable  seasons.  Those, 
therefore,  who  may  have  trees  either  in  the  open 
or  against  walls  in  a worn-out  condition  should 
first  try  what  can  be  done  towards  restoring 
them  to  good  health  by  feeding  the  roots  before 
condemning  them.  !• 


Blight  on  Apple-trees  (“Subsoil”).— 
The  condition  of  the  leaves  seems  to  point  to 
some  local  injury,  and  reminds  me  of  a case 
that  came  under  my  notice  some  time  ago, 
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whicli  happened  in  tins  wise  : Grease  bands  had 
been  recommended  to  be  placed  round  thetr\inks 
of  the  trees  to  keep  tlie  larvie  of  the  moths  from 
climbing  up  the  stems,  and,  thinking  to  save 
trouble,  the  owner  of  the  trees  rubbed  the  grease 
on  the  stems  of  the  trees  instead  of  on  a strip  of 
canvas  and  fixing  the  canvas  on  the  stems,  and 
a good  deal  of  injury  was  done.  I do  not  say 
this  has  been  the  cause  in  the  present  instance, 
but  when  the  leaves  of  an  otherwise  healthy 
Apple-tree  are  stricken  as  if  with  lightning,  and 
not  an  insect  or  caterpillar  of  any  sort  to  be  seen 
anywhere,  the  injuiy  must  be  local  in  its  cha- 
racter. Have  the  trees  been  root-pruned 
recently?  Have  the  roots  penetrated  the 
gravel  ? These  and  other  questions  which 
might  be  asked  have  a bearing  upon  the  cause. 

I notice  the  trees  appear  to  have  been  pruned 
rather  hard  back  ; probably  they  have  been 
trained  as  espaliers,  and  this  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  hard  pruning.  Modern 
ideas  are  against  hard  pruning,  which  sooner  or 
later  will  cripple  the  trees.  Again,  the  spring  | 
has  been  dry  in  many  districts,  and  though  j 
drought  would  not  cause  a total  collapse,  still  it 
might  have  some  influence  as  a predisposing 
cause.  The  conclusion  I have  come  to  is  that 
more  information  is  required  before  the  disease,  I 
if  there  be  disease,  can  be  stated. — E.  H.  j 

530.— Insects  on  Peach-trees.— If  ants  i 
and  woodlice  are  the  only  insects  which  trouble 
your  Peach-trees  your  case  is  not  serious.  To 
get  rid  of  the  ants  cover  the  bottom  of  some 
saucers  with  sweet  oil  and  place  several  of  them 
on  the  border.  The  ants  will  get  into  the  oil 
and  not  be  able  to  get  out  again.  Woodlice  are 
more  difficult  to  destroy,  because  they  often  find 
suitable  quarters  in  cracks  and  bad  joints  in  the 
wall,  which  no  remedy  but  stopping  up  the 
holes  can  affect.  If  they  reach  the  trees  only 
from  the  border  you  have  some  hopes  of 
destroying  them.  Clear  the  surface  of  the 
border  from  all  dry  mulching  materials,  or 
anything  else  that  will  harbour  the  insects,  so 
as  to  have  a clear  space  round  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  2 feet  or  3 feet  distant  from  it,  then  cover 


Shell  Creeper  is  unknown  by  that  name.  Cotton 
Wood-trees  grow  to  a considerable  size,  and 
would  not  be  hardy  in  this  country — in  fact, 
none  of  the  plants  named  are  hardy  here.  All 
are  perennial.  The  Physianthus  is  a climbing 
shrub,  and  might  be  planted  in  a warm  conser- 
vator}'. We  shall  probably  get  some  beautiful 
plants  from  the  ports  of  Africa  being  opened  up. 

R. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

BRUGMANSIA8. 

The  following  remarks  have  reference  more 
particularly  to  the  greenhouse  varieties  of 
shrubby'growth.  They  are,  w'hen  well  grown, 
exceedingly  handsome  plants,  their  magnificent 
bell-like  pendulous  flowers  emitting  a delicious 
perfume  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  when  planted  out  in 
the  flower  garden.  The  flowering  season  may 
be  considerably  prolonged  when  the  plants  are 
grown  in  the  border  of  a cool  conservatory  or 
greenhouse.  Brugmansias  are  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion, and  when  well  cared  for  will  soon  make 
large  plants.  The  better  way  of  growing  them 
is  as  standards,  so  that  when  in  bloom  their 
long  drooping  flowers  may  be  the  better  seen. 

In  growing  them  in  the  flower  garden  a 
position  rather  sheltered,  but  with  a good 
proportion  of  sunshine,  should  be  chosen.  The 
plants  may  be  safely  put  out  about  the  end  of 
May  in  good  soil,  not  of  a heavy  character.  The 
best  I remember  to  have  seen  used  to  be  grown 
in  a garden  in  Sussex,  where  they  had  been 
planted  out  from  year  to  year  for  a long  time, 
the  same  plants  continuing  to  do  good  service. 
These  plants  were  not  potted  in  the  autumn 
when  lifted,  but  placed  away  in  a cellar  or  shed 
where  safe  from  frost,  and  there  left  all  the 
winter  to  be  brought  out  again  and  slightly 
started  into  growth  before  being  planted  out 
the  following  season.  If  I had  my  own  way 
with  Brugmansias  I would  prefer  to  pot  them 
into  large  pots  or  tubs  and  turn  them  out  of 
these  ; thus  they  would  not  die  back  so  far  in 
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this  portion  with  slates  or  boards.  This 
covering  will  form  a kind  of  refuge  for  the 
enemies,  and  if  you  examine  the  slates  once  a 
<lay  you  will  be  able  to  destroy  a good  many  of 
tiiem. — J.  C.  C. 

The  beat  remedy  for  ants  is  paraffin,  a little  of 

which,  if  brushed  about  in  their  runs  sometimes,  will 
speedily  cause  them  to  decamp.  If  you  can  find  the  holes  in 
which  the  woodlice  congregate,  some  boiling  water  poured 
in  will  quickly  settle  them  too.— B.  C.  B. 


Seeds  from  South  Africa  (“A.  B.”). 

— 'the  Cypress  Vine  has  not  been  cultivated  in 
this  country,  except  in  botanic  gardens.  I am 
told  by  travellers  it  is  a beautiful  thing.  The 


the  winter,  and  when  planting-time  again  came 
round  they  would  make  a quicker  start.  When 
cultivated  in  a house  either  in  tubs  or  in  the 
border  an  annual  pruning  should  be  given  them 
early  in  the  spring  ; thus  treated,  they  w'ouldbe 
kept  fairly  within  bounds.  Under  glass  the 
chief  enemy  is  green-fly,  but  if  fumigation  be 
carried  out  in  time  this  need  not  give  any 
trouble.  For  the  open  border  of  a large  house 
a few  standards  with  stems  8 feet  or  so  in  height 
would  make  a grand  show.  Their 

Propagation  is  simple,  merely  taking  off  the 
young  shoots  in  the  spring  and  striking  them  on 
a gentle  heat,  one  cutting  in  a small  pot. 
When  struck  do  not  let  the  plants  starve,  but 


grow  on  as  fast  as  possilile,  keeping  lliem  to 
the  one  stem  until  of  good  height.  Tliey  will 
yield  a few  flowers  the  first  autumn  when 
planted  out,  but  the  second  season  they  should 
make  a good  show  much  earlier.  As  they 
become  older  they  flower  more  profusely,  the 
growth  then  not  being,  of  course,  quite  so 
luxuriant.  On  one  occasion  I remember  taking 
up  some  young  plants  about  two  years  old  from 
the  open  and  potting  them  up  into  12-inch  pots. 
They  were  then  introduced  into  a gentle  heat, 
and  gave  several  flowers  during  the  early  part  of 
the  winter.  When  planted  out  in  the  02)en 
ground  Brugmansias  are  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage as  centre  plants  to  fairly  large  beds,  with 
a carpeting  of  dwarf  jilants  under  them.  They 
should  not  be  smothered  up  with  other  things  of 
tall  growth,  or  the  result  will  be  a saerifioe  of 
flower.  The  example  of  Brugmansia  Knighti  in 
the  illustration  is  an  instance  of  the  good  effect 
produced  when  not  overcrowded.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  kinds  in  cultivation  with  large 
handsome  double  flowers  produced  very  freely. 
This  sort  is  also  of  rather  more  compact  growth, 
yet  very  robust ; its  foliage  being  of  a darker 
green,  and  somewhat  longer  than  that  of  other 
kinds. 

B.  SUAVEOLENS,  another  good  white  variety, 
is  a profuse  bloomer,  its  flowers  being  perhaps 
larger  than  those  of  B.  Knighti,  but  single.  B. 
sauguinea  has  flowers  of  a deep  orange-yellow, 
tinged  w'ith  green  towards  the  base  ; this  kind 
does  not  flower  quite  so  freely  as  the  white 
ones,  but  should  be  grown  for  its  distinct  cha- 
racter. There  is  also  a double  yellow  variety 
of  B.  ohlorantha,  which  is  free-flowering  and 
well  worthy  of  being  included.  The  annual 
kinds  are  rather  botanical  curiosities  than  any- 
thing else.  H. 


FLOWERING  CACTUSES. 

I WAS  pleased  to  see  in  G.^rdentng,  May  19th, 
p.  168,  a note  on  these  handsome  and  at  present 
neglected  plant.s.  I differ  somewhat  from  the 
statement  that  they  are  easily  cultivated,  as 
also  their  freedom  from  insect  pests.  My 
greenhouse  contains  nearly  two  hundred  plants 
— Phyllocactus,  Cereus,  Mammillaria,  Echino- 
cactus,  Echinopsis,  Epiphyllum,  Opuntia, 
Stapelia,  Pilocereus,  and  Rhipsalis.  As  an 
amateur,  therefore,  of  some  considerable  expe- 
rience, I would  point  out  where  so  many  failures 
occur  in  getting  flowers — one  is  in  giving 
the  plants  too  much  water  during  the  resting 
season,  from,  say,  the  end  of  October  till  the 
beginning  of  April.  During  that  period  only 
just  sufficient  should  be  used  to  j)revent  the 
growth  from  shrivelling.  The  water  should  be 
either  tepid  rain-water  or  that  in  which  a bag 
of  soot  is  kept  suspended. 

My  Phyllocactuses  have  blossomed  two  and 
three  times  since  last  autumn.  Albus  superbus 
is  a most  difficult  plant  to  get  to  flower  well, 
and  the  flowers  only  last  a coiqile  of  days. 
Maur  Wildiana  is  a free  bloomer,  and  is  with  me 
just  now  a picture  with  its  satin  star-like  petals. 

I find  a little  liquid-manure — say  a teaspoon- 
ful of  guano  to  a gallon  of  water — very  useful 
to  apply  to  the  roots  only,  plenty  of  ventilation 
and  syringing  in  the  morning  being  good  points 
to  attend  to.  With  regard  to  their  freedom  from 
insect  pests,  I can  assure  you  it  takes  me  more 
time  than  I have  to  afford  to  rid  them  of  mealy- 
bug and  green-fly,  w'hich  are  invulnerable  to 
Tobacco  fumes,  and  soft-soap  and  p)araflin  are 
useless,  in  many  cases,  unless  you  can  wash 
them  off  with  a brush.  But  I can  recommend 
rectified  spirit,  wdiich,  used  wdth  an  ordinary 
perfume  spray,  is  most  effective,  and  will  reach 
mealy-bug  in  its  lair.  Until  this  occurred  to 
me  I have  spent  hours  probing  betw'cen  the 
spines  to  catch  the  intruders.  The  spirit  dries 
off.  Apply  it  in  verj'  bad  cases  every  day. 

W.  N.  G.  L.\'nce. 


Heating  greenhouse  (“T.  C.”).— The 
4-inch  jiipes  will  stand  the  pressure  you  name. 
If  steam  can  be  had  for  nothing,  or  next  to  it,  the 
plan  would  j)robably  answer  ; at  any  rate,  it  is 
worth  the  trial,  though  another  row  of  4-inch 
pipes  attached  to  the  boiler  now  doing  the 
heating  would  answer  the  same  puiqiose,  and 
would  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory.  Super- 
heated pipes  dry  up  the  atmosphere  so  much, 
though  this  might  be  mitigated  by  the  use  of 
evaporating-pans.  Steam  is  used  for  heating 
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])urposes  in  America,  and  it  would  answer  just 
as  well  here,  though  our  engineers  do  not  seem 
in  favour  of  it.  1 know  one  place  where  steam 
was  used  m iny  years  ago,  but  hot  water  was 
substituted  for  it. — E.  H. 

Heating  conservatory  by  gas 
(“T.  B.”). — A small  boiler,  heated  by  gas,  would 
answer  the  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  gas  would  be  consumed,  as  that 
would  depend  upon  temperature  and  manage- 
ment. Gas  will  probably  be  rather  more  ex- 
pensive than  a small  boiler  that  will  burn  coke 
or  house  cinders,  but  there  will  be  a saving  in 
labour.  Small  boilers  burning  ordinary  fuel 
are  sometimes  troublesome  to  manage.  Consult 
a gas  engineer  in  your  neighbourhood. 

o37. — Arum  Lilies. — As  you  cannot  plant 
them  out  you  had  better  shake  away  all  the  old 
soil  from  the  roots  at  once,  and  after  removing 
the  offsets,  repot  them  again  in  a fresh  compost 
in  the  same  pots.  For  the  first  six  weeks  stand 
them  in  a shady  place  out-of-doors,  and  then 
allow  them  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  one 
half  of  the  day.  Give  them  plenty  of  water  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  fresh  leaves.  With  this 
treatment  the  strongest  plants  will  flower  in  the 
autumn  and  again  in  tlie  spring.  In  a temperature 
of  60  degs.  they  will  flower  more  or  less  all  the 
winter. — J.  C.  C. 

It  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  these 

plants  are  repotted  in  the  spring  or  early  summer, 
after  the  flowers  are  over,  or  in  the  autumn  ; 
but  if  yon  wish  to  divide  the  plants,  or  remove 
the  olfsets,  I should  do  it  now,  keeping  the 
plants  for  a time  in  the  greenhouse,  if  possible, 
or  at  any  rate  in  a shady  place.  When 
established  and  growing  again  plunge  them  in 
ashes  in  a moderately  sunny  spot.  Some  people 
dry  the  plants  off  towards  the  autumn,  but 
though  this  system  answers  well  in  hot  climates, 
where  the  foliage  naturally  dies  quite  down 
soon  after  midsummer,  I find  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  in  this  elimate  by  keeping 
them  in  growth,  more  or  less,  all  the  year 
round.  The  check  from  repotting  frequently 
causes  this  Lily  to  throw  up  blooms  in  the 
autumn,  but  if  flowers  are  not  wanted  until 
the  spring,  I should  prefer  to  pot  them  now. — 
B.  C.  R. 

532.— Plants  for  cold  greenhouse.— 

Bulbs  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  among  the  very 
best  subjects  for  an  unheated  structure,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  Hyacinths  ( Roman,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  Dutch  kinds).  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
Snowdrops,  and  Narcissi,  as  well  as  of  Ixias, 
Sparaxis,  Babianas,  Triteleias,  Scillas,  and 
others  should  be  purchased  and  potted  every 
autumn.  Lilies  also  are  very  suitable,  and  sueh 
as  L.  auratum,  L.  lancifolium,  L.  candidum, 
and  L.  longiflorum  may  be  grown  in  quantity. 
Such  beautiful  and  nearly  hardy  subjects  as 
Spirnea  japonica  and  S.  palmata.  Dielytra 
spectabilis.  Campanula  pyramidalis  alba,  &e., 
also  do  well,  and  are  very  suitable  for  pot 
culture.  Primula  Sieboldi,  again,  is  a capital 
subject  for  a cold-house,  and  P.  rosea,  P.  flori- 
bunda,  P.  japonica,  and  others  may  also  be 
grown.  From  the  beginning  of  May  until 
September  any  of  the  ordinary  greenhouse 
plants  will  do  very  well,  the  Tuberous  Begonias 
being  both  very  effective  and  easily  managed. 
Carnations  and  Roses  should  find  a place,  and 
in  the  spring  Auriculas  also.  In  winter  you 
may  have  Chrysanthemums,  Christmas  Roses, 
Violets,  Primroses,  Laurustinus,  and  Jasminum 
nudiflorum. — B.  C.  R. 

Snapdragons  in  pots  (“Enquirer”).— 
Snapdragons  may  be  grown  well  in  pots,  if  not 
quite  so  satisfactorily  as  out-of-doors.  Two- 
year-old  plants  flower  far  more  freely  than 
those  a year  old,  and  would  require  8 inch  pots, 
while  the  latter  could  be  satisfactorily  managed 
in  5|j-iuch  ones.  Except  when  in  bloom  tlie 
plants  should  receive  eold-frame  treatment,  with 
the  lights  drawn  off  on  all  favourable  occasions  ; 
indeed,  during  the  summer  they  would  be  better 
plunged  in  ashes  outside  in  an  open  sunny  spot. 
Cuttings  taken  at  the  end  of  September  from 
shoots  that  have  not  flowered  will  readily  form 
roots  if  inserted  in  a box  of  sandy  soil  in  a cold 
frame.  Pot  them  singly  in  SVinch  pots  early 
in  March,  transferring  them  to  larger  size  when 
ready.  Allow  them  to  flower  during  the 
summer,  and  cut  them  down  in  the  autumn. 
When  the  new  and  vigorous  shoots  push  up 
from  the  base  in  the  following  spring,  shift  them 
on  into  7-inch  and  8-inch  pots,  employing  a 


compost  of  three  parts  loam  to  one  part  of 
half-decayed  horse-manure.  Supply  the  roots 
liberally  with  water  and  occasionally  weak 
liquid-manure.— S.  I’. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

PLANTING  CELERY. 

To  secure  well-formed  lieads  of  Celery  much 
depends  upon  the  planting  and  other  details 
connected  therewith.  Celery  heads  should  be 
of  medium  size  and  solid  (see  cut).  Large  heads 
of  Celery  are  all  very  well  as  regards  outward 
appearance,  but  the  experienced  cultivator 
knows  that  these  are  very  deceptive,  mere 
bulk  being  all  that  they  can  lay  claim  to,  as 
rarely  indeed  are  these  of  good  quality,  the 
stalks  being  tough  and  pithy,  and  also  decaying 
rapidly.  The  first  consideration  is  the  trenches, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  these  judgment  is 
needed.  For  instance,  on  cold  soils  it  would 
be  a great  mistake  to  form  those  deep,  or 


OcR  Readers’  Illustrations  : A good  tj-pe  of  Celery. 
Engraved  for  Gardenisq  Illustrated  from  a photo- 
graph sent  by  Mr.  Sharp,  Tenterden. 


such  as  may  be  considered  suitable  for  light 
and  consequently  warmer  land.  There  may 
not  be  so  much  difference  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  the  earlier  crops,  but  with  the  main  or  late 
batch  it  is  decidedly  so.  This  being  planted 
low  down,  it  is  more  under  the  influence  of 
damp,  consequently  decay  is  apt  to  set  in 
earlier.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  should  prove  to  be 
wet.  Of  course,  I do  not  advise  going  to  the 
extreme  in  any  case,  but,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience and  observation.  Celery  trenches  are 
very  often  prepared  much  too  deep,  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  rows  are  much  closer  together 
than  they  should  be,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  soil  for  earthing.  Certainly 
sufficient  might  be  secured  for  the  blanching, 
but  not  enough  to  keep  out  frost,  and  I look 
upon  soil  as  one  of  the  best  protectors  of  Celery 
from  frost.  I leave  more  space  between  the 
rows  than  is  generally  recommended,  but  even 
with  this  extra  space  I only  procure  sufficient 


soil  for  earthing.  The  intermediate  spaee  is 
never  wasted,  as  along  the  top  of  each  ridge  a 
row  of  Lettuce  is  set  out,  and  these  having  the 
advantage  of  a free  circulation  of  air  succeed 
admirably  until  far  on  in  the  autumn.  The 
space  I lea\’e  between  the  rows  is  5 feet  6 inches, 
and  where  double  cropping  is  not  practised, 
6 inches  or  9 inches  less.  To  accommodate  a 
single  row  of  plants,  the  width  of  the  trench 
should  be  15  inches.  I cannot  see  any  advan- 
tage in  having  wider  trenches  so  as  to  accom- 
modate a double  row  of  plants,  especially  where 
they  are  to  stand  the  winter,  as  on  account  of 
the  wider  top  this  is  more  open  to  wet.  With 
single  rows,  the  soil  in  the  process  of  earthing 
may  be  brought  up  more  sharply,  so  that  the 
rains  run  off. 

The  distance  apart  and  width  of  trenches  are 
only  part  of  the  routine,  as  the  composition  of 
the  rooting  medium  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Now  to  take  out  the  soil  from  the  trenches  to 
the  depth  of  9 inches  or  1 foot,  and  place  it 
on  each  side,  afterwards  forking  into  the  bottom 
the  quantity  of  manure  intended  to  be  used,  will 
not  grow  good  Celery  if  the  sub-soil  be  of  very 
indifferent  quality.  Nor  is  a superabundance 
of  manure  of  any  real  benefit.  Enough,  and  no 
more,  for  giving  the  plants  a good  start  is  what 
is  required,  growth  being  afterwards  encouraged 
by  ample  watering  when  needed,  a soaking  of 
liqviid- manure  occasionally  and  light  sprinklings 
of  salt,  these  latter  being  a real  aid  to  free 
growth.  Large  quantities  of  manure  at  the  time 
of  planting  result  in  a gross  growth.  The  soil 
having  been  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  9 inches 
or  1 foot,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  should  be  first  forked  over,  and  over  this 
be  laid  a layer  of  solid  manure,  surfacing  this 
with  burnt  refuse  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  On 
top  of  this  place  3 inches  of  tlie  best  soil  taken 
out. 

All  my  Celery  trenches  are  now  prepared,  the 
ditt'erent  batches  being  planted  as  soon  as  read}'. 
Overgrown  plants,  besides  moving  badly,  often 
receive  a very  severe  check,  and  if  it  does  not 
result  in  bolting,  the  hearts  do  not  afterwards 
come  well  up.  Plants  that  have  been  pricked 
out  into  a suitable  and  holding  root  medium 
always  lift  well  when  this  operation  is  not  left 
too  long.  In  taking  up  the  plants,  remove  all 
small  leaves  and  incipient  suckers  clustering 
about  the  base,  as  if  such  should  be  neglected  it 
entails  a lot  of  work  in  removing  them  Avhilst 
the  plants  are  in  full  growth.  If  these  are 
allowed  to  form  they  draw  off  strength  from  the 
main  heart.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the 
balls  of  soil  are  well  moistened  at  planting 
time,  this  being  well  seen  to  overnight.  If 
they  should  be  planted  with  the  balls  in  a dry 
state  it  takes  a lot  of  water  to  penetrate 
after  planting.  Plant  rather  firmly,  putting 
the  plants  8 inches  or  9 inches  apart,  a soak- 
ing of  water  afterwards  settling  the  soil  about 
the  roots.  A few  sprinklings  in  the  evening 
will  also  assist  greatly  in  establishing  them. 


TOMATOES  FOR  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

It  is  more  especially  in  the  smaller  gardens 
where  convenience  for  growing  Tomatoes  under 
glass  is  limited  that  the  grower  has  to  rely 
upon  what  may  be  produced  from  the  open 
air,  the  supply,  more  or  less  as  tVe  case  may 
be,  depending  largely  upon  the  weather  which 
may  be  experienced  during  the  later  summer 
months.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  pre- 
sent season — at  least,  so  far  at  any  rate — will  no 
doubt  act  as  a further  incentive  to  those 
growers  who  may  be  wavering  in  their  decision 
whether  to  try  again  or  not.  The  character  of 
the  season  may  certainly  make  or  mar  the 
crop,  although  this  alone  must  not  be  relied 
upon  if  the  grower  is  to  be  rewarded  for  his 
pains  in  securing  a good  crop  of  well-ripened 
fruit.  According  to  present  appearances,  this 
should  be  a good  season  for  Tomatoes,  as  the 
plants  are  looking  remarkably  well,  the  groAvth 
being  well  matured.  In  fact,  the  weather  has 
been  so  favourable — that  the  plants  prepared  for 
open-air  planting,  that  is,  if  my  own  may  be 
taken  as  the  eondition  generally — are  already 
setting  their  first  trusses  of  fruit.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  if  open-air  Tomatoes  are  to  be 
grown  successfully,  late  plants  are  of  little  or 
no  value,  the  season  being  over  before  the 
fruits  commence  to  ripen.  Plants  Avhich  are 
still  in  a backward  state  should  be  further  en- 
couraged to  make  up  lost  time  by  keeping  them 
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ill  a fairly  warm  structure,  so  as  to  fib  them  for 
planting  during  the  early  part  of  June.  Otliers 
which  arc  well  advanced  should  be  kept  in  a 
greenhouse,  this  hardening  them  oft’  and  also 
favouring  a more  matured  or  woody  growth. 

There  should  not  be  the  least  difticulty  in  get- 
ting plants  with  the  first  trusses  set  if  such 
varieties  as  Conference,  Early  Ruby,  Earliest 
of  All,  or  even  Ham  Green  are  grown,  all 
being  excellent  varieties  for  free  setting,  there- 
fore well  adapted  for  open-air  culture.  With 
good  plants  of  the  varieties  named  or  other 
known  approved  sorts,  the  foundation  of  a good 
start  will  have  been  made.  As  to  which  is  the 
best  form  to  train  the  plants  in,  it  matters  little 
if  a definite  plan  be  decided  upon.  Plants  which 
have  been  well  prepared  and  are  not  drawn  suc- 
ceed well  as  single  cordons,  even  when  growing 
against  comparatively  low  walls.  They  com- 
mence to  fruit  within  18  inches  or  2 feet  of  the 
ground,  and  this  checks  them  sufficiently  to 
prevent  the  leader  growing  too  much  ahead,  all 
side-shoots  being  removed  as  soon  as  perceived. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  train  a few  laterals  in 
afterwards  if  so  desired.  In  starting  the  plants, 
two  or  three  leaders  may  also  be  taken  up, 
these  being  each  treated  on  the  principle  of  a 
single  stem  or  cordon.  This  part  of  the  routine 
must  be  insisted  upon,  for  if  allowed  to  run 
wild,  little  or  no  fruit  will  be  the  result.  Nor 
will  any  fruit  be  produced  if  the  side-shoots  are 
allowed  to  first  grow  well  ahead,  and  then  be 
pruned  back  as  it  is  called.  I have  seen  many 
instances  of  the  result  of  such  treatment,  the 
flowers  being  small  and  falling  off  instead  of 
setting,  and  all  the  while  the  grower  wondering 
at  the  cause  of  the  failure.  A south  aspect  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  for  Tomatoes,  but  in  a 
fine  season  good  plants  will  fruit  freely  on  a 
western  site.  In  either  of  these  positions  after 
the  long  period  of  drought,  moisture  in  the  soil 
will  be  very  deficient,  for  although  Tomatoes 
are  not  lovers  of  moisture  over  the  foliage,  yet 
with  a hot  sun  for  several  hours  daily  this  must 
not  be  lacking  at  the  roots.  The  soil  in  many 
instances  is  no  doubt  in  a sufliciently  fertile 
state  to  promote  a healthy  and  fruitful  growth, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  just  the 
reverse  ; and  if  success  is  to  be  assured,  it  must 
be  suitably  prepared  either  by  adding  fresh 
compost  or  the  elements  needed  in  a concen- 
trated form.  Heavily  charging  the  soil  with 
animal  manures  tends  to  grossness,  and  plants 
in  this  state,  in  addition  to  bearing  no  fruit,  are 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  No  one  can 
gainsay  the  fact  that  excellent  crops  of 
Tomatoes,  free  from  disease,  have  been  produced 
solely  by  the  aid  of  animal  manures,  but  this 
only  when  used  judiciously.  Where  the  ground 
is  somewhat  poor,  take  out  small  stations,  say 
18  inches  square  and  1 foot  in  depth.  Into 
this  space  place  some  fertile  garden  soil,  not 
necessarily  fresh  loam,  although  a little,  if  to 
spare,  would  not  be  wasted  upon  them.  Soil 
that  will  grow  good  Potatoes  will  produce  like 
crops  of  Tomatoes. 

Planting,  which  should  be  done  early  in 
June,  having  taken  place,  it  now  remains  to 
apply  water  at  the  roots,  so  as  to  sustain  a 
healthy  growth,  there  also  being  quite  sufficient 
nutriment  in  the  soil  without  either  liquid  or  a 
top-dressing  of  a good  fertiliser  being  needed 
until  a crop  of  fruit  has  set.  At  this  time  a 
little  assistance  in  this  way  will  be  of  benefit, 
more  especially  if  the  weather  should  be  hot 
and  sunny,  the  fertilisers  being  washed  in  with 
clear  water.  After  being  once  set  out,  some 
people  think  that  little  or  no  water  applied  arti- 
ficially is  needed,  but  this  is  an  error.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  weather  should  change  to  a dull 
period  of  rain,  then,  of  course,  the  drier  the 
better ; but  otherwise  the  plants  will  take  a 
good  supply,  with  applications  of  liquid-manure 
or  rich  top-dressings  later  on.  Tomatoes  suc- 
ceed well  in  raised  narrow  borders.  In  this 
case  all  that  is  needed  is  a stoiit  plank  placed 
on  edge  a distance  of  18  inches  from  the  wall, 
or  the  soil  may  lie  kept  in  position  by  loose 
bricks,  so  as  to  form  a low  retaining  wall. 
Large  pots,  or  even  8eakale  pots,  may  be  like- 
wise used,  these  being  half  plunged,  good  crops 
of  fruit  being  the  result.  If  so  confined  at  the 
roots,  watering  and  feeding  must  be  attended 
to,  this  being  doubly  necessary  to  support  the 
weight  of  fruit  and  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy. 
When  this  latter  becomes  curled,  it  is  a sure 
sign  that  sufficient  support  is  not  being  given. 

A 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  BELLADONNA  LILY. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  bulbous  plants 
which  have  been  introduced  into  our  gardens 
from  South  Africa.  It  was  grown  in  Portugal 
in  1712,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England 
and  cultivated  as  the  Narcissus  Lily.  J’he 
plants  early  in  the  present  century  were  grown 
abundantly  in  Italy,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
Narcissus  Belladonna.  There  is  no  doubt  now 
of  the  native  home  of  the  Belladonna,  as  it  is 
found  wild  in  plenty  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  Cape,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  world, 
although  it  is  cultivated  wherever  gardening  is 
practised.^  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  plants  of 
Belladonna  grown  in  gardens.  There  is  but 
one  species  of  Amaryllis,  and  that  is  the  Bella- 
donna Lily.  All  the  other  so-called  Amaryl- 
lises are  either  Hippeastrums,  Nerines,  Stern- 
bergias,  Vallotas,  Sprekelias,  or  Zephyranthes. 
At  Kew  the  Belladonna  Lily  is  grown  in  a 
narrow  border  at  the  foot  of  a wall  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Orchid-houses.  1’his  wall  gets 
warmth  from  the  heat  inside  the  houses,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  greatly  to  its  advantage.  The 
border  is  2 feet  deep,  and  is  made  up  of  about 


6 inches  of  drainage,  with  turves  of  loam 
covering  this,  the  whole  filled  up  with  three- 
fourths  good  loam,  one-sixth  leaf-mould,  and 
one-sixth  manure.  The  bulbs  are  buried  6 inches 
below  the  surface,  and  when  first  planted  they 
were  placed  about  ft  inches  apart  each  way. 
Immediately  after  flowering  is  the  most  favour- 
able 

Time  for  planting  fresh  bulbs  or  transplant- 
ing established  ones.  If  I had  to  buy  bulbs  to 
start  with,  I should  get  them  from  reliable 
dealers  in  July  or  August,  plant  them  in  pots 
to  flower,  and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  were  over, 
turn  the  bulbs  out  into  the  border  prepared  as 
above.  Good  flowering  bulbs  are  easily  ob- 
tained. Large  quantities  of  bulbs  are  annually 
imported  from  Holland  and  elsewhere  for 
planting  in  pots  to  flower  in  greenhouses  in 
England,  and  in  many  cases  these  bulbs  are 
thrown  away  after  they  have  bloomed.  But 
wherever  there  is  a warm  wall  belonging  either 
to  a greenhouse  or  dwelling-house,  these  bulbs 
may  be  planted,  and  they  will  make  a fine  dis- 
play every  October  when  once  they  are  estab- 
lished. I have  never  heard  of  the  Belladonna 
thriving  out-of-doors  in  the  North  of  England, 
but  in  the  south  and  west  the  plants  succeed 
thoroughly  under  proper  treatment.  Even  here, 
however,  they  will  not  flower  if  planted  in  an 
open  border,  however  sunny,  nor  yet  against  an 
ordinary  boundary  wall ; they  must  have  the 
heat  of  a wall  kept  warm  artificially  on  the 


other  side,  and  the  warmer  the  wall  the  better 
the  plants  will  flower. 

The  foliage  pushes  above  the  soil  early  in  the 
year,  and  as  a good  leaf-growtii  is  essential  to 
good  flowers,  the  leaves  must  be  protected  from 
frost  and  cold  winds  by  a covering  of  leaves  or 
light  manure.  Whilst  the  foliage  is  growing 
the  plants  require  abundant  moisture,  and  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  water  the  border  iu 
the  event  of  a dry  summer.  In  autumn  the 
leaves  wither  and  the  plants  prepare  to  flower. 
Should  there  be  heavy  rains  in  July  and 
August,  the  border  should  be  protected  if  pos- 
sible. At  the  end  of  September  the  flower- 
scapes  push  up,  growing  to  a length  of  from 
1 i feet  to  2 feet,  and  each  bearing  from  three 
to  eight  flowers,  which  last  about  a week,  and 
are  very  fragrant.  The  plants  do  not  all  flower 
at  exactly  the  same  time,  so  that  in  a good 
border  of  them  there  are  flowers  for  nearly  a 
month.  Sometimes  the  latter  expand  before 
October. 

Years  ago  bulbs  of  the  Belladonna  Lily  were 
received  at  Kew  from  the  Cape  about  Novem- 
ber. These  were  potted  up  at  once  and  placed 
in  a greenhouse,  where  they  pushed  up  spikes 
of  flowers  which  expanded  in  January.  It  is 
possilile  that  by  a little  manipulation  a succes- 
sion of  flowers  might  be  had  from  importeel 


bulbs  of  this  plant,  but  to  see  the  Belladonna 
Lily  in  all  its  glory  it  must  be  planted  outside 
by  the  hundred,  and  if  favoured  by  a sunn}', 
mild  October,  its  flowers  make  a beautiful 
picture.  I hav'e  seen  thirty  stout  spikes  of 
flowers  springing  from  a bit  of  ground  not  more 
than  2 feet  square.  W. 


Paris  Daisies. — These  are  of  the  greatest 
value  for  furnishing  a STOply  of  bloom  through 
the  spring  months.  The  great  point  is  to 
thoroughly  prepare  the  plants,  so  that  by  the 
close  of  the  autumn  they  are  well  set  in  the 
buds.  Cuttings  put  in  now  will  make  fine 
specimens  by  the  end  of  the  growing  season. 
They  should  go  into  their  flowering  pots  by  the 
first  week  in  August.  As  soon  as  they  become 
root-bound  feed  freely  with  soot-water.  By 
October  ev'ery  shoot  will  show  buds,  and  these 
will  expand  in  gentle  warmth  early  in  Februar}'. 
It  is  wonderful  the  amount  of  bloom  that  can 
be  taken  from  a few  well-grown  plants  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  tYeak  manure-water  or 
occasional  top-dressings  with  some  fertiliser, 
with  abundance  of  moisture  in  hot  weather,  will 
maintain  their  bloom-bearing  powers  at  a high 
standard  all  through  the  spring  months.  One- 
year-old  plants  eut  back  in  July  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  bloom  for  the  space  occupied,  but 
young  ones  undoubtedly  yield  the  finest  flowers. 
— Byfleet. 


Our  Rkadkus’  Illu.strations  ; A ^roup  of  the  Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryllis  belladonna). 
Engraved  for  GARnENiNO  Illu.stratbd  from  a photograph  sent  by  Lady  Eleanor 
Stopford,  Courtown,  Gorey,  Ireland. 
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HOLLYHOCKS. 

The  illustration  represents  a spike  of  Holly- 
hock that  has  not  been  thinned  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  from  a photograph  of  a plant  growing  in 
the  garden,  and  when  in  full  beaut}’  nothing 
excels  the  Hollyhock  for  stately  and  picturesque 
beauty.  The  exhibition  is  not  the  place  to  see 
the  flower  in  its  best  phase.  The  spikes  look 
cold  and  uninteresting  stuck  on  boards,  and  one 
loses  their  striking  aspect,  seen  to  perfection  in 
the  garden,  especially  when  the  plants  are 
set  oil'  by  an  oaken  fence,  wall,  or  similar  relief. 


WL■U•^lo^\■er^ll  spike  of  Hollyhock. 

A neighbour  who  grows  Ho'.lyliocks  for  the 
Ij.irrow  trade,  and  has  a capital  double  strain  of 
crimson,  red,  pink,  white,  yellow,  and  other 
colours,  has  a drastic  way  of  dealing  with  his 
voung  plants,  which  are  raised  from  seed  by 
thousands  every  year.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
drills  about  this  time  ; the  seedlings  are  dibbled 
out  into  rows  15  inches  apart  when  they  are 
large  enough,  and  by  the  autumn  are  a perfect 
mass  of  fine  leafage  from  14  inches  to  15  inches 
in  height.  But  this  would  cause  the  crowns  to 
l)3come  weak,  and  perhaps  start  flower-stems 
if  left  ; hence  it  is  the  rule  to  cut  all  the  leaves 
oT  within  4 inches  of  the  soil  in  September. 
These  are  raked  off  and  carted  away  where  they 
can  be  burned,  so  that  any  fungoid  spores  on 
them  may  be  destroyed.  The  crowns  then  send 
up  new  leafage,  which  keeps  fairly  green  all  the 
winter,  because,  being  well  exposed  to  the  light, 
it  is  well  hardened.  It  is  really  a matter  for 
wonder  to  find  in  some  gardens  plants  so  eaten 
up  by  fungus  that  they  can  hardly  open  a bloom, 
whilst  in  other  places,  and  where  Hollyhocks 
have  been  grown  for  years,  the  plants  are  clean, 
bloom  finely,  and  produce  a good  crop  of  seed. 
I could  very  well  understand  the  force  of  my 
friend’s  remarks  when  he  said  that  his  old  plants 
when  in  full  bloom  had  been  greatly  admired. 
Really  good  spikes  of  Hollyhocks  are  worth 
seeing,  but  single  blooms  shown  in  boxes  are 
poor  apologies.  A. 


540.  — Plants  for  small  garden.  — 

Poplars  and  Privet  are  two  of  the  most  hnngry 
subjects  that  could  be  mentioned,  and  few 
things  will  do  much  good  in  their  shade,  or 
within  reach  of  their  roots.  Even  if  you  cannot 


grub  them  up,  the  margin  of  the  flower  beds 
must  be  out  down  to  a depth  of  2 feet  or  .3  feet, 
so  as  to  sever  all  the  tree-roots,  and  the  beds 
then  well  trenched  and  manured.  China  Asters, 
Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Petunias,  and 
Verbenas,  will  make  as  bright  a display  in 
a smoky  atmosphere  like  yours,  but  the  soil 
must  be  rich.  Carnations,  Thrifts,  Evening 
Primroses,  Marigolds,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  Sunflowers  will  also  thrive. — 
B.  C.  R. 


EVERLASTING  PEAS. 

The  Everlasting  Peas  are  among  the  most 
valuable  of  garden  flowers.  Plant  in  well- 
stirred,  fairly-enriched  ground.  Keep  them 
free  from  weeds,  and  see  that  they  have  ample 
space  for  development,  and  they  will  annually 
yield  a bountiful  harvest  of  beautiful  flowers. 
They  will  succeed  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil, 
but  their  great  worth  is  best  displayed  where 
the  natural  soil  is  of  that  light  porous  character 
which  in  a hot  summer  is  so  trying  for  hardy 
flowers  generally.  The  common  pink-flowered 
Everlasting  Pea  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  It  will  thrive  in  any  soil  or  situa- 
tion. There  is  a variety  of  this  called  splendens, 
which  is  much  finer  than  the  type.  The  white 
variety  is  one  of  the  finest  hardy  flowers  we 
have.  It  is  vigorous  and  drought-resisting. 
Last  year  I cut  during  a period  of  three  months 
bushels  of  bloom  when  the  prolonged  heat  and 
ilrought  crippled  so  many  hardy  flowers. 
Drummond’s  Everlasting  Pea  fLathyrus  Drum- 
mondi) isastrong-growing,  free-blooming  species. 
The  flowers  are  carmine-red,  and  are  produced 
continuously.  It  requires  to  be  established 
for  several  years  to  show  its  true  character.  A 
large  specimen  when  in  full  bloom  is  wonder- 
fully attractive.  It  also  does  well  under  glass, 
coming  into  bloom  in  a cool-house  early  in  June. 
Sibthorp’s  Everlasting  Pea(Lathyrus  Sibthorpi) 
is  the  earliest  blooming  member  of  the  family. 
It  is  now  (May  15tk)  well  in  flower  with  me, 
and  therefore  quite  a month  in  advance  of  other 
kinds.  The  flowers  are  bright  rose-pink,  and 
are  produced  as  freely  as  is  the  case  with  the 
common  Everlasting  Pea.  It  is  a handsome 
hardy  flower,  worthy  of  a good  place  in  every 
garden.  It  is  not  fastidious  as  regards  soil,  but 
does  best  in  well-drained  loam,  being  a lover  of 
sunshine.  Lathyrus  grandiflorus  is  an  old 
inhabitant  of  our  gardens.  The  Everlasting  Pea 
should  be  planted  where  it  has  ample  space  to 
extend.  It  forms  wiry,  underground  stems  that 
run  freely  in  fairly  light  soil.  A healthy  plant 
will  soon  cover  a considerable  space  of  ground. 

Byfleet. 


OPUNTIA  RAFINESQUIANA. 

I have  grown  this  in  the  open  air  oft'  and 
on  for  a period  of  twenty  years,  and  can  unhesi- 
tatingly say  that,  if  accorded  certain  conditions, 
it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  things  in  cultivation. 
I was  looking  several  years  ago  through  the 
garden  of  an  excellent  grower  of  hardy  flowers, 
and  I came  to  some  plants  of  this  Opnntia. 
They  were  in  a sorry  plight,  the  greater  portion 
of  them  looking  as  if  the  base  of  the  stems  had 
been  dipped  in  boiling  water.  This  was  caused 
by  the  frost  acting  on  them  jnst  as  snow  was 
melting  away.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  hardy  Opuntia  is  ever  injured.  The 
severest  and  most  protracted  frosts  fail  in 
any  manner  to  effect  it  if  dry.  The  plants 
above  referred  to  were  not  so  placed  that  super- 
fluous moisture  could  drain  away  from  them 
with  sufficient  rapidity.  Shelter,  I find,  does 
not  conduce  to  its  hardiness.  The  more  exposed 
the  position  the  better,  as  the  growth  is  not  so 
succulent  and  is  better  able  to  resist  cold.  For 
ten  years  I had  a plant  growing  on  an  old  tree 
stump.  During  that  period  we  had  several 
very  severe  winters,  but,  although  it  looked 
rather  shrivelled  at  times,  and,  of  course,  did  not 
make  very  free  growth,  it  was  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  injured,  and  bloomed  fairly  well. 
This  plant  stood  in  the  most  open  position  in  the 
garden,  where  it  had  no  shelter  from  easterly 
and  northerly  winds.  Everyone  knows  that 
last  winter  but  one  was  the  most  trying  for  out- 
door things  that  has  been  experienced  by  the 
present  generation  of  gardeners.  Anything  that 
passed  through  it  unscathed  may  be  considered 
as  really  hardy,  and  my  plants  situated  on  a 
small  rockery  are  now  in  good  condition,  and 


they  were  not  in  any  way  protected  against 
32  degs.  of  frost  that  we  had  that  January.  The 
rockwork  is  at  the  end  of  a brick  pit,  the  plants 
being  set  close  to  the  wall,  the  ground  sloping 
away  very  sharply  from  them.  I covered  the 
surface  with  stones,  so  that  the  young  growths 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  This 
guards  them  in  a great  measure  against  the 
combined  effects  of  cold  and  damp.  M,any 
failures  to  establish  this  hardy  Opuntia  are,  I 
am  convinced,  due  to  employing  quite  young 
plants.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  Opuntia  to 
become  in  the  course  of  time  hard  and  woody 
at  the  base.  In  the  case  of  young  growths  used 
for  cuttings,  t his  hardening  process  takes  several 
years.  In  the  meantime  the  succulent  tissue  is 
very  liable  to  be  affected  by  damp  and  cold, 
and  this  decay  is  frequently  accelerated  by  the 
attacks  of  slugs  and  worms,  which  eat  holes  in 
the  plants  near  the  ground.  I once  had  a couple 
of  square  yards  filled  with  cuttings  of  this 
Opuntia  which  were  dibbled  in  in  spring.  They 
were  well  rooted  by  the  autumn,  and  stood  the 
winter  very  well,  but  in  the  following  spring  I 
found  on  lifting  them  that  a great  proportion 
were  eaten  through  at  the  base.  The  better 
way  is  to  grow  the  plants  intended  for  the 
open  air  in  a sunny  greenhouse  for  a couple  of 
years,  keeping  them  rather  short  of  food,  but 
giving  plenty  of  water  in  hot  weather.  This 
treatment  will  cause  them  to  make  short  stout 
growths,  and  the  stem  near  the  ground  will 
become  as  tough  as  leather.  If  plants  are  thus 
prepared  and  put  out  in  April  in  a place  where 
water  and  melting  snow  cannot  lodge  round  the 
base,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  being 
killed.  J.  C.  B. 

MINA  LOBATA. 

Althouch  only  an  annual,  Mina  lobata  is  a 
very  pretty  plant,  and  well  worth  raising  each 
year.  It  was  almost  forgotten  until  a few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  re-introduced.  8ince  that 
time  it  has  become  more  popular,  and  is  fre- 
quently seen.  From  the  time  it  begins  to  bloom 
until  late  autumn  it  is  remarkably  attractive, 
and  as  it  does  not  exhaust  itself  in  seed  produc- 
tion its  flowering  season  is  a long  one.  Being  a 
graceful  twiner,  the  best  way  is  to  let  it  grow  in 
its  own  way.  Sometimes  I have  planted  it  near 
a Rose  on  a wall,  and  let  it  run  all  over  that, 
whilst  another  good  way  is  to  give  it  a branch 
to  climb  on,  leaving  it  against  a wall.  Being  a 
Mexican  plant,  it  must  have  the  warmth  afforded 
by  a wall,  and  this  it  hides  with  a mantle  of 
leaf  and  blossom.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of  a 
Vine.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  a forked  spike, 
which  stands  out  from  the  mass  of  leafage.  The 
buds  are  crimson,  and  they  pass  through  a 
gradation  of  shades,  ultimately  turning  to  pale- 


yellow.  They  last  a very  long  time,  and  the 
variety  of  tints  is  charming.  The  best  way  to 
treat  the  plants  is  to  raise  seed  in  April  or  May  ; 
it  is  not  too  late  now.  Pot  them  oft'  singly,  and 
when  well  established  harden  them  off  carefully 
before  planting  out.  They  suffer  if  planted  out 
early  when  nights  are  often  cold.  I always  had 
the  best  results  by  having  well  hardened  but 
healthy  plants,  putting  them  out  early  in  June 
in  moderately  rich  soil.  They  must  not  be 
planted  in  very  rich  ground,  or  there  will  be  a 
large  growth  of  lea\'es,  but  no  flow’ers. 
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Plants  for  seaside,  &c.  (“Alpha”).— 
1.  The  Box  Thorn  (Lycium  barbarum)  will  pro- 
bably do.  In  foliage,  (lower,  and  fruit  it  ia  a 
pleasing  thing,  as  the  shoots  droop  gracefully, 
have  glossy  leaves,  lilac-tinted  flowers,  and  in 
late  summer  and  autumn  it  is  gay  with  a pro- 
fusion of  orange-coloured  fruits.  2.  Several 
things  might  be  planted,  encouraging  those 
whiclr  do  best.  I should  try  Esoallonia 
macrautha,  Berberis  Darwini,  and  the  heart- 
leaved Ivy  (Hedera  dentata).  The  two  first  are 
self-supporting  shrubs,  but  they  often  do  admir- 
ably trained  to  a wall,  whilst  they  do  not  dis- 
like sea-air.  3.  Honeysuckle  and  Clematis 
v.muld  be  nice  for  the  arch,  the  common  kind  of 
the  first-named,  L.  periclymenum,  being  as  good 
as  any,  whilst  C.  viticella  and  Flammula  would 
both  do,  giving  preference  to  the  latter  for  its 
scent  and  amazing  profusion  of  bloom.  These 
can  be  obtained  in  pots  for  present  plant- 
ing from  any  of  the  leading  nurserymen.  4.  If 
fumigation  has  failed,  it  has  either  been  impro- 
perly performed  or  the  material  used  was  bad. 
Brocure  some  good  Tobacco-paper  and  try 
again,  choosing  a still,  moist  evening,  if  possible, 
and  repeat  the  operation  the  following  morning. 
Later  in  the  day  give  everything  a good 
syringing  with  clear  water,  and  then  there 
should  be  freedom  from  the  pest  for  a time. — 
A.  H. 


PERNS, 

CIBOTIUMS. 

These  form  an  exceedingly  interesting  family  of 
large-growing  Ferns,  the  exception  being 
Cibotium  Barometz,  whicli  is  the  only  species 
that  is  decumbent. 

This  very  handsome  species,  C.  Barometz, 
.sometimes  called  C.  glaucescens,  is  an  interesting 
greenhouse  plant,  and  a native  of  China.  It 
was  first  introduced  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
over  sixty  years  ago  by  .lohn  Reeves,  who 
believed  it  to  be  the  plant  about  which 
travellers  told  such  fabulous  tales  of  the  “ Tar- 
tarian Lamb.”  This  story  of  Barometz  runs 
that  on  the  uncultivated  salt  plain  of  vast 
extent,  west  of  the  Volga,  there  grows  a plant 
which  is  half  a plant  and  half  a lamb,  having 
feet,  head,  and  tail,  and  covered  with  soft 
down.  This  lamb  grows  upon  a stalk  about 
3 feet  high,  bends  towards  the  herbage  for  its 
food,  and  pines  away  when  the  grass  dies.  It 
has,  however,  been  declared  that  the  fact  on 
which  this  tale  was  based  is  nothing  more  than 
the  caudex  of  this  Fern,  which  may  possibly  be 
made  to  present  a somewhat  singular  animal- 
like aspect,  covered  with  soft  down,  and  many 
curious  figures  were  once  published  of  this  strange 
fable.  This  peculiar  genus  appears  to  be  very 
useful  in  its  native  country,  for  Dr.  Beyne  tells 
us  that  this  “ down  or  villus  ” is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese  for  stopping  hoemorrhage,  and 
a substance  used  for  stuffing  mattresses  is 
obtained  from  three  different  species  of  this 
genus. 

C.  Barometz  produces  fine  fronds  from  6 feet 
to  8 feet  in  length,  bright  shining  green  above 
and  glaucous  underneath. 

C.  SoHiEDEi  is  without  doubt  the  mosthand- 
someof  thewhole  genus — in  fact, it  maybe  termed 
the  most  graceful  of  all  the  large  Tree-Ferns.  It 
is  very  distinct  and  requires  the  heat  of  the 
stove,  where  it  is  useful  in  a small  state  and 
makes  very  elegant  specimen  plants  with  large 
graceful  fronds  when  so  grown.  It  is  a native 
of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  by  Hartweg  in  1840.  \Vhen  growing 
in  its  native  habitat  it  produces  a stem  from 
10  feet  to  1.5  feet  higli,  and  carries  fronds  from 
8 feet  to  10  feet  in  length  of  a yellowish-green 
on  the  upper  surface  and  somewhat  glaucous 
beneath.  Tliese  are  spreading  and  hang  down 
gracefully.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  warm 
regions  of  the  above-mentioned  countries  at  an 
elevation  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

C.  Mknzte.si  is  a Sandw'ich  Island  species,  and 
is  one  of  the  kinds  before  referred  to  as  being 
useful  for  producing  material  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. This  Fern  has  been  so  much  exported  and 
shipped  to  California,  that  it  is  at  the  present  time 
exceedingly  rare  in  its  native  county.  It  grows 
at  an  elevation  of  a thousand  feet  or  more,  and 


has  large,  thick,  coriaceous,  bipinnate  fronds, 
which  proceed  from  a tall  trunk,  thickly  covered 
with  the  fibrous  hair-like  substance. 

C.  Regale  is  another  species  found  in  Mexico, 
which  although  not  so  strong  growing,  is  similar 
to  the  preceding.  J.  .Jarvis. 


A GOOD  GREENHOUSE  FERN. 

The  beautiful  Fern,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
given,  was  introduced  a few  years  ago  from 
California.  It  is  very  charming  grown  as  a pot- 
plant,  and  also  forms  exquisite  little  tufts  if 
planted  in  the  crevices  of  rockwork  in  the 
greenhouse.  Its  chief  requirements  are  a good 
supply  of  water  and  thorough  drainage.  It,  of 
course,  requires  a little  soil  to  grow  in,  but  not 
much,  and  we  think  that  the  reason  of  so  manj' 
of  these  delicately  beautiful  species  being  so 
frequently  lost  is  because  their  roots  are  sur- 
rounded by  too  much  soil,  and  that  in  a loose 
condition.  A mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  a little 
peat  is  the  best  material  for  this  species.  The 
plant  should  be  potted  firmly,  and  if  the  drainage 
be  ample  it  will  not  require  to  be  disturbed 


for  a long  time.  If  planted  in  chinks  of  the 
rockwork,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  well-drained.  The  illustration  shows 
the  character  of  the  fronds. 


Raising  Bluebells  (“M.  M.  Cockerill”). 
— Most  bulbs  raised  from  seed  are  from  three  to 
five  j'ears  before  attaining  sufficient  size  to 
flower,  and  Bluebells,  no  doubt,  would  be  the 
same.  Possibly  they  might  be  established  from 
seed,  and,  if  so,  that  would  be  an  easy  way. 
Seed  is  offered  in  the  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux,  et  Cie,  4,  (juai-de-la- 
Megisscrie,  Paris.  Bulbs  are  difficult  to  buy, 
and,  when  obtainable,  have  generally  been  out 
of  the  ground  much  too  long.  The  best  way 
would  be  to  advertise  in  the  pages  of  Gardening, 
and  find  out  someone  who  has  them  plentiful  in 
a wild  state,  and  get  them  taken  up  and  sent  to 
you.  This  should  be  done  immediately,  as  their 
leaves  will  soon  be  dying  off.  Another  admirable 
kind  for  naturalising  is  the  Spanish  Squill 
(Scilla  campanulata).  It  has  not  the  drooping 
grace  of  our  native  Bluebell,  but  has  tall  many- 
flowered,  erect  spikes.  There  are  blue,  pink, 
and  white  forms,  and  they  can  all  be  bought  at 
the  usual  season.  — A.  H. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA  WARNERI. 

I AM  asked  by  “ .1.  Inwood  ” for  advice  as  to  how 
he  may  expand  the  (lowers  of  this  Cattleya. 
For  three  years  he  has  been  disappointed  in 
doing  this,  and  he  has  the  plant  again  carrying 
two  slieatlis.  It  is  a good  grower,  and  opens  it 
(lowers  freely  if  managed  jnoperly,  the  scape 
sometimes  bearing  four  and  five  flowers.  It  is 
more  like  a form  of  C.  labiata  than  any  that  I 
have  seen,  and  but  from  the  fact  of  its  flowering 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  I should  have 
regarded  it  as  this  type  ; but  since  Mr.  Sander 
has  imported  the  true  plant,  we  have  no  need 
to  look  any  further  tor  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Cattleyas,  and  bloomed  first  in 
tills  country  just  about  thirty-four  years  ago. 
Although  its  exact  whereabouts  in  southern 
Brazil  has  not  been  divulged,  a great  many 
plants  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  various  nurser}'- 
men’s  collections.  The  plants,  when  put  to 
rest,  should  be  quite  mature  and  fully  grown. 
They  should  be  stood  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya-house,  having  just  sufficient  water 
given  them  to  prevent  shrivelling.  When  the 
Luis  begin  to  swell  more  water  should  be 
applied.  They  thrive  best  when  potted  in  dark 
peat  fibre,  and  a little  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss,  pressed  down  firmly.  The  baskets 
should  be  hung  up  in  a good  moist  atmos- 
phere, but  give  water  to  the  roots  carefully, 
and  never  overhead.  The  supply  must  be 
much  reduced  in  winter,  but  never  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  shrivel  the  bulbs.  The  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  species  measure  6 inches  or 
7 inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of 
a losy-hue,  petals  very  broad,  the  basal  part  of 
a reddish-rose,  lip  large  and  open,  the  front  lobe 
deep-crimson,  beautifully  fringed,  throat  yellow. 
'I'liey  last  nearly  a month  in  full  beauty  if  kept 
in  a moderately  warm  atmosphere,  free  from 
moisture.  Carefully  avoid  sprinklings  from  the 
syringe.  Matt.  Bramble. 


AERIDES  FALCATUM. 

This  plant  has  been  known  for  nearly  fifty  years 
under  the  name  of  Aerides  Larpentae,  by  which 
it  is  still  called  in  many  collections.  For  a long 
time  its  origin  was  veiled  in  mystery,  but  since 
it  has  been  found  to  be  widely  distributed 
throughout  Burmah  under  various  names.  This 
species — A.  Larpentai,  otherwise  A.  falcatum  — 
may  be  recognised  by  its  steel-bluish  foliage, 
its  racemes  of  flowers  being  of  about  the  same 
length  as  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  cream- 
coloured,  lightly  tipped  with  amethyst-purple, 
and  more  or  less  spotted  with  rose  ; the  middle 
lobe  of  the  lip  bright  deep-purple.  Lindley 
calls  it  A.  falcatum,  and  the  variety  Mendeli 
has  lighter  foliage  and  paler  flowers,  these 
being  produced  on  drooping  spikes.  They  are 
white,  tipped  with  pale-rose.  * 

A.  Larpent.®  LEONID. — This  is  a large- 
llowered  form,  having  a broader  lip,  deep-purple 
in  front,  the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  white,  tipped  with  bright-purple,  the 
side  lobes  of  the  lip  marked  in  front,  and  light- 
purple.  It  is  very  pretty. 

A.  Larpent.®  Houlletianum. — This  is  a 
superb  variety,  with  long,  narrow  leaves  and 
denserracemes  of  flowers,  tneground  colourof  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  light  tawny-yellow,  each 
segment  tipped  with  purple.  The  lip  is  of  the 
same  colour,  and  toothed  in  front.  It  is  called 
Picotianum  in  some  French  gardens,  but  the 
majority  of  them  adopt  Reichenbach’s  name, 
which  is  given  in  compliment  to  M.  Houllet,  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  I think  this  should 
give  “ W.  Taylor”  some  idea  as  to  the  variations 
of  this  plant,  and  will  meet  his  requirements. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  WARDIANUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
deciduous  Dendrobes,  and  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Kingston  Nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Son,  in  March,  1858.  The  first 
plants  imported  were  collected  by  Simons  some- 
where in  Assam,  but  no  one  knows  where,  any 
more  than  they  do  about  the  famous  Cypripedium 
Farrieanum,  which  was  collected  by  the  same 
man  on  the  same  journey.  Nearly  twenty  years 
elapsed  between  the  importations  of  Simons’ 
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SUNFLOWERS  IN  A VASE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
beauty  of  the  Perennial  Sunflower  when 
boldly  arranged  in  a vase,  with  the  scar- 
let shoots  of  Tropieolum  speciosuni  dang- 
ling from  the  sides.  The  two  form  a 
brilliant,  effective,  and  pleasing  contrast 
of  colour.  We  need  say  nothing  more 
respecting  the  arrangement.  The  illus- 
tration tells  its  own  tale. 


588.  — Flowers  for  boxes.  — 

There  are  pdenty  of  things  to  choose 
from,  as  almost  anything  will  grow  in 
these  boxes  if  tilled  with  good  soil,  espe- 
cially in  such  a sheltered  position — that 
is,  unless  the  air  is  very  smoky.  Most 
people  prefer  sweet-scented  flowers  to 
scentless  ones,  and  on  the  whole  3’ou 
cannot  do  better  than  fill  the  boxes  with 
Stocks  and  Mignonette.  The  latter  ma.y 
stilt  be  sown,  but  Stocks  should  be  bought 
as  young  plants.  Musk  would  do  well  in  the 
small  box,  also  the  dwarf  Tropreolums. — R.  C.  R. 

Perns  and  flowers  for  a house 
(“  Public”). — All  the  hardiest  greenhouse  Ferns, 
such  as  are  seen  in  Covent-garden-market,  may 
be  grown,  including  Pteris  cretica  and  all  its 
varieties,  P.  serrulata  and  its  varieties,  P. 
tremula,  Cyrtomium  fatcatum,  Onychium 
japonicum,  Lomaria  Cibba.  A Tree-Fern  or 
two,  if  the  house  is  lofty  enough,  may  be  intro- 
duced ; Uicksonia  antarctica  would  thriv'e.  The 
Maiden-hairs  (Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  c.  ele- 
gans,  A.  Capillus-veneris,  A.  gracillimum)  and 
others.  Foliage  plants  might  include  Palms, 
especially  Kentias,  Seaforthias,  and  Latanias, 
Dracjenas  (especially  the  green  - leaved 
sorts  indivisa  and  rubra).  India-rubber-plants, 
Aspidistras,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  and  its  variegated 
variety.  Asparagus  plumosa  nana  is  a charm- 
ing subject  for  a good-sized  pot  to  train  against 
a wall  or  pillar.  As  regards  flowering  plants, 
a good  deal  might  be  done  with  bulbs,  especially 
early  in  the  season.  All  the  usual  Dutch  bulbs, 
.such  as  Hj’acinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and 
Freesias  might  be  grown.  All  the  Pelar- 
gonium family  would  be  suitable.  Tuberous 
ilegonias.  Marguerites  (white  and  yellow). 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  the  winter-flowering 
Heaths,  if  carefully  watered.  Spiriea  japonica, 
Laurustinus,  would  be  useful  for  winter-flower- 
ing, Hydrangeas  (red  and  white),  Cj’clarnens 


Vase  of  Perennial  Suntlowers  and  E.aim  Nasturtium 
(Tropajolum  speciosum'. 


SriR.EA  Astilp.oides  is  a very  beautiful 
varietj',  with  fine  long  spikes  of  bloom,  verj’ 
ornamental  ; but  it  is  onlj'  suited  for  gentle 
forcing,  coming  in  well  in  April  and  May,  either 
as  a pot-plant  or  for  cut-flowers. 

Si'iR.EA  KiLiPE.\Drr..\  is  excellent  for  cool- 
house  culture,  and  espeeiallj'  for  out-of-doors, 
where  its  creamy-white  heads  of  flower  are  very 
attractive.  It  is  increased  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Other  good  kinds  for  border  culture  are  S. 
venusta  and  S.  palmata,  and  there  are  several 
more  of  larger  growtii  that  flower  later  in 
the  season  ; but  they  all  need  plentj'  of  moisture 
at  the  root.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


Green-fly  on  Roses.— Although  simply 
an  amateur  gardener,  1 can  now  state  positively 
mj-  belief,  after  three  j’ears’  experience,  that  it 
is  possible  to  get  rid  of  green-fly  on  Roses.  For 
three  springs  in  succession  I have  sjwinged  my 
plants  thoroughly’  with  a mixture  consisting  of 
one  tablespoonful  paraffin-oil,  and  one  table- 
spoonful of  soft-soap  to  one  gallon  of  water-. 
If  the  oil  is  first  put  into  a little  boiling  water 
it  mixes  and  does  not  float.  If  the  plants  are 
syringed  with  this  mixture  once  or  twice,  just 
nefore  the  leaves  burst,  my  experience  is  that 
no  green-fly  appears.  If  fruit-trees  are  treated 
in  the  same  way,  but  with  the  mixture  a little 
stronger,  it  is  surprising  how  clean  and  healthy 
foliage  and  blossom  are. — Nl-.-jii;. 


plant  and  that  of  the  Burmese  forms,  intro- 
duced b\’  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  which  at  once 
marked  this  as  one  of  the  finest  Grehids  amongst 
the  earlj’-flowering  kinds.  From  the  numbers 
we  have  received  from  the  latter  place,  it  must 
be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Burmah,  but  they 
prove  that  although  the  strength  of  the  pseudo- 
bulb gives  lai'ger  and  bolder  flowers,  yet  the 
latter  are  not  of  such  bright  colours  as  those 
produced  bj’  more  slender-stemmed  plants, 
formerly  collected  by  Simons  in  Assam.  The 
flowers  sent  by  “ J.  T.”  are  very  late  ones,  and 
may  have  lost  some  of  their  pristine  beauty. 
D.  Wardianum  is  in  most  instances  growing 
stronger  as  it  begins  to  shoot  with  the  flower- 
buds,  and  so  when  the  flowers  are  open  the 
leaves  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  a fair 
display  of  green.  Tlie  flowers ’now  before  me 
measure  nearly -t  inches  across,  waxy  in  texture, 
white  in  colour,  tipped  with  rich-purple,  lip 
nearly  round,  closed  over  the  column  at  the 
base,  stained  witli  deep-yellow,  and  having  a 
deep-maroon  spot  on  eitlier  side.  Outside  tlie 
yellow  b.ase  is  a zone  of  white,  tipped  with 
bright-purple. 

This  species  re.quires  the  heat  of  the  East 
India-house.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in 
hanging-baskets,  and  well  drained,  using  for  soil 
good  brown  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Mops. 
When  the  growth  is  finished  thej'  should  be 
moved  to  a cool,  airy  house,  and  kept 
dry.  This  will  soon  remove  the  leaves. 

They  should  have  during  the  winter 
as  little  excitement  as  possible,  and  when 
they  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth  take 
them  to  a warmer  house,  giving  more 
moisture.  M.att.  Bramble. 


and  Primulas,  Cinerarias.  Begonia  insignis 
might  be  grown  for  winter  flowering.  For 
baskels  : ivy'-leaved  “Geraniums,”  Creeping 
Jenny,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  Sedum  carneuTu 
variegatum,  and  Trop.-eolum  will  be  useful.  To 
form  edgings  in  5-inch  pots  grow  the  Madeira 
Gi-ass  (Isolepis  gracilis),  and  Lycopodiums.  The 
selection  of  Creepers  should  include  Cob:ca 
scandens  variegata.  Clematis  indivisa  loba'a, 
Plumbago  capensis.  Ficus  barbatus,  F.  repens, 
Smilax,  and  Passiflora  Eynsford  Gem.  As 
regards  heating,  I am  in  favour  of  a small  boiler, 
heated  by  gas,  for  such  a position,  because  it  is 
cleanly,  and  gives  so  little  trouble. — E.  H. 


SPIR.HAS  AS  CUT-FLOWERS. 

Few  flowers  are  more  acceptable  than  the 
featherj-  pure-white  Spira-a,  as  it  gives  a light- 
ness and  grace  to  any  arrangement,  and  the 
plants  remain  long  in  bloom.  We  have  the 
common  Rpira'a  japonica  forced  into  bloom  ver\- 
.soon  after  tlie  new  year  opens,  and  suecessional 
batches  in  cooler  houses  keep  up  the  supplj’ 
until  tlie  end  of  iSIaj’,  when  those  in  the  open 
air  carry’  on  the  supply  through  .Tune.  In  all 
stages  of  their  grow  th  an  abundant  supply  of 
' water  must  be  given,  or  they  soon  lose  that  luxu- 
: riant  green  colour  that  is  one  of  their  chief 
‘ attractions,  the  foliage  being  very  ornamental. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CUTTING  DOWN  PLANTS. 

What  is  known  amongst  cultivators  as  the 
“ cutting-down  ' plan  of  culture  has  much  to 
reconimend  it  to  the  amateur  with  but  small 
convenience  for  housing  tall-growing  varieties. 
The  height  some  varieties,  both  Japanese  and 
Incurved,  will  grow  when  uninterrupted  renders 
them  useless  to  those  with  limited  space.  Plants 
of  naturally  dwarf-growing  sorts,  as  Avalanche, 
Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding, 
Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  G.  W.  Childs,  and  Vi  viand 
Morel  can  be  secured  carrying  really  good 
blooms,  and  not  more  than  2 feet  high  from  the 
top  of  the  pot,  and  other  sorts  in  proportion. 
Now’  is  a good  time  to  make  a 

Selection  of  varieties  from  the  plants  struck 
in  December  or  Januarj’  ostensibly’  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  show  blooms.  Nearly  every 
cultivator  strikes more  cuttings  than  he  really 
requires,  and  cultivates  them  up  to  the  present 
period  that  he  may  make  a choice  of  the  most  pro- 
mising plants,  the  remainder  being  utilised  for 
the  “cutting-down  ” plan.  Do  nottopthe plants, 
but  train  them  with  one  stem  in  the  usual  way 
practised  for  large  bloom  production,  training 
them  on  with  one  stem.  As  the  plants  grown 
on  the  “ cutting-down  ” plan  arc  mainly  used 
for  grouping,  and  as  they  are  generally  stood 
close  together  when  in  bloom,  9-inch  pots  will 
be  large  enough  for  them  to  flower  in.  If 
possible,  the  pots  should  be  of  one  uniform  size  ; 
therefore,  after  the  cuttings  are  struck  the 
plants  ought  to  go  into  .8t-inch  pots,  and  then 
into  those  51  inches  in  diameter.  In  this  size 
the  bulk  of  them  are  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
and  when  in  those  pots  the  “ cut  ting  down  ” is 
done. 

Those  kinds  that  naturally  flower  late,  of 
which  the  Princess  Teck  family,  including  all 
its  sports,  represent  the  Incurved  and  such  as 
Boule  d’Or,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Princess  Victoria, 
R.  C.  Kingston,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding,  Lilian 
Bird,  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill,  and  Golden 
Wedding  are  representatives  of  the  Japanese 
section  should  be  cut  down  first,  commencing 
about  the  20th  of  May.  Midseason  varieties 
like  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  its 
sports,  the  members  of  the  “Queen”  family. 
Mile.  M.  Host6,  Viviand  Morel,  Charles 
Davis,  Mile.  Thercse  Reyq  for  instance,  about 
the  first  of  June.  Early-flowering  sorts  like 
Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Wolseley,  Mme.  Dai-rier, 
Mrs.  Rundle,  G.  Glenny,  among  the  incurved 
and  Avalanche,  Elaine,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Pre- 
sident Borel,  Mme.  Lacroix,  Val  d’Andorre, 
and  W.  Tricker  should  not  be  cut  down  until 
the  middle  of  June.  From  the  above  selection 
the  cultivator  will  glean  suflicient  information 
to  enable  him  to  manage  all  those  he  wishes  to 
treat  in  this  manner. 

Dwarf-growing  sorts  like  Charles  Davis, 
Viviand  Morel,  and  Avalanche  are  best  suited 
for  front  rows  of  groups.  These  may  be  cut 
down  to  within  4 inches  of  the  soil,  the  others 
to  6 inches,  8 inches,  10  inches,  and  12  inches, 
according  to  their  natural  height  of  grow’th. 
Varieties  like  Prince  Alfred  and  Thunberg 
would  come  under  the  last-named  height. 
Before  cutting  it  will  be  well  to  deter- 
mine how  many  blooms  the  plants  are 
intended  to  carry  as  a guide  in  cutting  down. 
Large  sorts  like  Mile.  Therese  Rey,  Etoile  de 
Ly’on,  Sunflower,  and  any’  of  the  Queen  family’ 
in  the  Incurved  section  succeed  best  when 
only  three  blooms  are  allowed,  or  at  the  most 
four  shoots  to  each  plant,  one  shoot  carrying 
but  one  bloom  only.  Varieties  like  Elaine, 
Avalanche,  Viviand  Morel,  and  Mme.  Darrier 
may  have  from  four  to  six  branches.  Whatever 
quantity  is  decided  to  allow  to  each,  the  culti- 
^'ator  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  more  blooms 
on  each  plant  the  smaller  they’  will  be 
individually. 

If  for  home  use  only’  they’  are  required,  the 
greater  number  may  be  retained.  If  the  finest 
flowers  are  wished  for  three  is  a fair  number  to 
leave  for  each  plant.  They  do  not  require  much 
water  at  the  roots  for  sometime  after  they’  are 
cut  down  ; therefore,  much  care  should  be 
exercised  in  this  detail.  If  possible,  the  plants 
would  be  better  in  a cold  frame,  with  the  lights 
drawn  off  them  during  fine  weather.  Syringe 
them  twice  daily’  during  bright  and  dry’ 
weaUicr  to  assist,  tlie  shoots  starting,  and  if  the 
sun  be  very  hot  at  this  lime,  a little  shade 
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applied  in  the  middle  of  the  day  will  be  of  benefit. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  arc  long  enough  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  perfect  dislnid  to  the  number 
required.  At  this  stage  transfer  the  plants  to 
the  flowering  pots.  The 

Soil  ought  to  be  used  in  a rough  state,  and 
be  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots.  Chrys- 
anthemums deliglit  in  a soil  that  is  firm,  and 
much  better  results  then  ensue.  The  growth 
made  is  short-jointed,  firm,  and  less  likely  to 
yield  loose,  flabby  blossoms.  The  roots  ramble 
away  far  too  quickly  in  loose  soil,  and  are 
less  fibrous.  The  best  compost  is  of  three-parts 
fibry  loam,  one  part  of  half-decomposed  horse- 
manure,  with  sand  and  charcoal  sulficient  to 
keep  the  whole  porous.  This  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  state  of  the  loam,  heavj'  or 
light.  To  every  bushel  of  compost  add  2 lb,  of 
limes’  or  1-i  lli.  Thomson's  Vine  Manure.  The 
pots  should  be  carefully  drained,  using  at  tlie 
bottom  of  each  one  of  Porter’s  wire  crocks  for 
the  prevention  of  the  ingress  of  worms,  which 
disarrange  the  drainage  and  are  often  the  means 
of  rendering  the  plants  unhealthy  by  causing  a 
stagnation  about  their  roots.  When  the  plants 
are  rooting  into  the  new  soil  remove  them  to 
their  summer  quarters,  which  should  be  in  an 
open  situation  to  the  south,  but  protected  from 
easterly  winds  and  also  from  those  blowing  from 
the  south-west.  Allow  them  ample  space,  as 
overcrowding  quickly  spoils  their  appearance, 
drawing  them  up  weakly’  and  ruining  the  foliage. 
Tie  each  branch  to  a stake  separately  to  prevent 
their  being  broken  or  the  leaves  damaged  by 
wind,  and  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
stimulants  may  be  supplied.  The 

First  buds  produced  on  the  shoots  after  cut- 
ting down  should  in  nearly  all  cases  be  selected 
as  best  suited  for  producing  large  blooms.  The}' 
will  appear  from  the  first  to  tlie  end  of  August, 
and  it  will  be  soon  enough  if  some  sorts  show 
their  buds  the  first  week  in  September — say, 
the  “ Queen  ” family.  If  buds  of  this  latter 
type  appear  during  the  first  week  in  August 
rub  them  off,  as  it  is  far  too  early,  and  wait 
for  the  next  one.  In  the  case  of  naturally 
late-flowering  sorts  in  the  Japanese  section, 
like  Boule  d’Or  or  Pelican,  which  require  a 
long  time  to  develop  if  the  buds  should  form 
early  in  August,  they  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed, and  even  the  last  week  in  July  they 
must  be  retained.  As  fast  as  all  side-shoote 
grow  promptly  remove  them,  so  as  to  concen- 
trate the  whole  energy  of  the  plants,  as  it  were, 
into  the  selected  shoots  and  blooms.  Keep  the 
base  of  the  lacter  free  from  sucker  growth  until 
they  are  housed  and  the  blooms  are  expand- 
ing, when  for  the  purposes  of  stock  producing  the 
suckers  may  be  allowed  to  grow. 

E.  Molyneux. 


Chrysanthemumg  and  Thomson’s 
Vine-manure.— If  “ Enquirer  ” adds  2 lb.  of 
this  manure  to  every  bushel  of  prepared  compost, 
he  will  find  that  it  is  a distinct  advantage  to  the 
growth  and  flov/er-producing  qualities  of  his 
plants.  Instead  of  applying  it  in  a liquid  state 
after  the  plants  are  established  in  their  flowering 
pots,  it  should  be  scattered  on  the  top  of  the 
soil,  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful  to  a 9-inch 
pot,  washing  it  down  to  the  roots  with  clear 
water.  Once  a fortnight  is  quite  often  enough 
to  use  this  manure  as  a stimulant.  It  is  a 
valuable  manure  also  during  wet  weather  when 
liquid  stimulants  cannot  be  given  to  the  plants. 
Sprinkle  a little  on  tlie  surface,  and  allow  the 
rain  to  wash  it  in. — E.  Molyneux. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Qardenino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  theii  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  dearly  and  co^icisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardenino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisiier. 
The  riame  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
m mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditicms,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  usefxd,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appea/red. 


573.— Seaside  slirubs.— A garden  on  the  South 
Devon  Coast  suffers  from  the  south-east  wind,  blowing  off 
the  sea.  What  shrubs  should  be  planted  to  protect  it  ? 


574. — Cherry-trees.— My  Cherry-trees  are  infested 
with  black  flies.  The  tip  of  each  3'oung  shoot  is  black 
with  them.  I hai'e  been  told  to  nip  off  the  end  of  each 
shoot,  but  am  afraid  this  may  spoil  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
Jla.v  I safely  do  so,  and  is  there  anj'  way  of  preventing 
this  from  happening  earlier  in  the  year  ? — X.  Y.  Z. 

575. — Gold-fish.— I have  in  the  garden  an  L'Shaped 
bricked  pond  containing  over  sixty  small  Gold-fish.  I find 
that  several  of  them  are  turning  black.  The  pond  is  fed 
by  a small  spring,  which  I believe  contains  a small  quan- 
tity of  iron.  Some  friends  of  mine  who  have  good  spring 
water  complain  of  the  same  thing.  Could  you  tell  me  the 
re.ason  of  this  and  the  best  way  to  restore  the  gold  colour? 
1 have  set  a border  of  Ivy  round  the  pond  as  described  in 
Gardknino  recently.  1 presume  it  is  not  poisonous  to  the 
lidi  if  it  gets  into  the  water?— E.  R.  Xay.s.mith. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

570.— Destroying  ants  (A.  II.  71. J.— Find  their 
nests,  and  dose  them  several  times  with  carbolic  acid. 

577.— Lilacs  not  blooming  (J.  T.  C.).— Lilacs 
usually  bloom  freely  enough  when  in  good  health.  Try' 
transplanting  or  root-lifting. 


588.— Oeterach  ofllcinarum  (.7.  Jones).- This  is 
the  name  of  the  plant  you  send,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  grown  outdoors.  It  has  more  the  appearance 
of  having  had  pot  culture,  and  does  not  look  like  the  beau- 
tiful specimens  I have  seen  flourishing  around  lirown’s- 
hill,  Carlow,  and  Woodstock,  Co.  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland. — 
J.  J. 

583.— Goosaberry-bushes  not  fruiting  (Frau). 
— We  expect  the  Gooseberry-bushes  have  been  over- 
pruned. Clear  away  all  suckers,  and  next  autumn  thin 
out  the  young  wood  sutliciently  to  let  in  air  and  sunshine, 
butiionot  shorten  much,  if  at  all,  and  we  expect  there 
will  be  abundance  of  fruit.  Many  failures  are  due  to 
over-pruning. 

690. — Ceratopteris  thalictroid.es  (B.  .7.).— This 
is  what  I should  take  your  plants  to  be.  The.y  are 
apparently  seedlings  which  haie  sprung  up  this  year,  and 
have  not  yet  taken  on  their  normal  form.  This  plant  has 
been  put  into  several  genera  bj'  various  writers,  but  I 
think  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  note  is  the  one  by  which 
it  is  best  known.— J.  J. 

691. — Botrychium  Lunaria  (P.  O'C. I.—Yours 
is  a beautiful  variety  of  the  “Moon  Wort,”  and  which  I 
have  only  seen  before  in  Ireland.  Its  barren  segments  are 
very  broad,  and  of  a rich  green,  whilst  the  fertile  frond  i.s 
broad  and  short,  giving  it  quite  a characteristic  appear- 
ance. I presume  .you  have  not  got  the  root.  It  looks  like 
the  variety  “ incisa.”— J.  J. 

592. — Cypripedlum  bellatulum  ('Xrra).— This 

is  a very  fine  form  with  a rich  yellow  ground,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  deep  chocolate.  If  this  species  could  be  in- 
duced to  throw  its  spike  to  a greater  length  it  would  be 
still  more  valuable.  What  I think  is  the  cause  of  its 
spikes  not  rising  up  to  a greater  height  is  the  want  of 
chalk  and  limestone  in  the  soil.— M.  B. 

593. — Indoor  Calceolarias  (J.  i.;— Calceolarias 
do  best  under  cool  treatment,  standing  them  on  a bed  of 
ashes  in  a lovy  house  or  pit.  The  plants  require  abundance 
of  water  with  weak  liquid-manure  as  soon  as  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots.  Five-inch  pots  are  too  small,  as  when  the 
roots  are  pinched  the  green  fly  gets  troublesome.  The 
plants  lose  colour  if  exposed  to  hot  sunshine. 

594. — Lselia  purpurata  (ff.  GomM).— This  is  a very 
beautiful  species,  but  I cannot  compliment  my  friend  hj' 
saying  that  his  flowers  are  remarkable,  lor  the  packing  iii 
dried  Sphagnum  JIoss  will  spoil  any  blooms,  however 
good.  It  is  possible  that  the  flowers  have  been  forced 
open  before  their  natural  time.  This  often  causes  them  to 
become  disfigured  and  of  poor  colour. — M.  B. 

595. — Soil  from  pond(jI7»(iterirr).— Toone  hundred 
loads  of  mud  add  ten  chaldrons  of  lime  fresh  from  the 
kilns.  Shoot  it  down  along  the  edge  of  the  mud-bank, 
and  when  the  air  has  slaked  the  lime  spread  it  over  the 
surface  of  the  mud.  Turn  the  heap  over  when  the 
mud  has  dried,  and  mix  the  whole  together.  This  will 
make  a capital  top-dressing  for  Grass-land  in  the  autumn. 

59G.— Syringing  Grapes  (Amateur  J.  i.).— if  the 
water  is  soft  and  quite  pure  it  will  not  injure  Grapes  to 
syringe  till  they  begin  to  stone,  but  not  later  or  the  bloom 
will  suffer  ; but  many  good  Grape-growers  do  not  syringe 
after  the  Grapes  are  thinned,  the  necessary  humidity  being- 
kept  up  by  damping  floors  and  walls.  If  Grapes  are 
syringed  .at  all  do  it  when  the  house  is  closed,  about 
4 p.m. 


578. — Dictyogramma  japonica  (tr.  r.).— This 

IS  the  name  of  the  very  pretty  and  striking  form  you  send. 
It  was  first  sent  home  from  japan  many  years  ago.  It  is 
hardy. — J.  J. 

579. — OdontoglOLSum  crispum  (W.  Barnes).— 

This  Orchid  is  so  largely  grown,  and  in  such  quantities, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say-  how  your  plants  would 
stand  in  competition.— M.  B. 

680.— Diseased  Peas  (A'o  A’^nrne).— The  Peas  have 
been  attacked  by  the  Pea  Weevil,  which  eats  the  bark 
from  the  collar  and  the  underground  stem.  Wood  or 
coal  ashes  mixed  with  soot  appears  to  be  the  best  remedy. 

581.— Apples  fromseed(A  Constant  Header).— Ailer 
transplanting,  the  seedling  Apples  W'ill  probably  hear  next 
year.  Thin  out  the  young  wood  the  trees  make  this  year, 
but  do  not  shorten  anything.  Have  patience  for  another 
year. 

682.— Raising  Egg-plants  (T.  L.  A.).— it  is  too 
late  to  do  much  with  Egg-plants  now',  if  the  seeds  have  to 
be  sown.  The  best  time  to  strike  “ Geranium  ” cuttineg 
is  in  August  or  February,  but  they  may  be  struck  any 
season. 

.583.-Oncidium  Marshallianum  (II.  Ward).— 
I cannot  account  for  the  behaviour  of  your  plant,  unless 
the  growth  has  been  injured  in  some  way.  Take  care  of 
it  this  year,  and  let  me  know  again  how  i't  succeeds  at  the 
next  flowerin<^  season. — M.  B. 

.584  — Cryptogramma  crispa  var.  glomerata 
(I  . 7)).— This  appears  to  be  the  name  of  your  plant 
which  IS  very  rare.  I have  not  seen  it  for  some  years  I 
remember  about  twenty  years  ago  receiving  this  variety 
tor  a name,  but  I have  not  seen  it  gathered  by  anyone 
since. — J.  J. 


597.— Polypodium  lycopodioides  (IK.  7?.  M.).— 
This  is  a pretty  little  Polypodium  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  also  common  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  I have  just 
received  it  for  a name.  The  barren  fronds  are  ovate  ; the 
fertile  ones  narrow  throughout  and  as  long  again.  Under 
cultivation  in  this  country  it  would  require  stove  treat- 
ment, and  the  rhizomes  should  be  trained  along  the  surface 
of  the  soil. — J.  J. 

.598.— Beetle  devouring  Oncidium  Krameri- 
anum  (77.  Ward). — You  say  you  enclosed  a specimen  of 
an  insect,  but  if  this  was  sent  it  did  not  reach  me. 
Possibly  it  was  a cockroach,  of  which  there  are  many 
species,  and  all  are  very  fond  of  the  tender  young  growths 
of  many  Orchids.  At  any  rate,  I cannot  give  further 
information  without  seeing  it.  Please  send  two  or  three 
specimens.— M.  B. 

.599.— Dendrobiums  (II.  Ward).—\es,  the  kinds 
n.vmed  should  all  be  grown  in  a w'arm-house,  and  removed 
from  that  into  an  intermediate  temperature  soon  after  the 
growth  is  finished.  The  Cattleyas  and  Lailias  do  not  re- 
quire so  much  heat,  as  a rule,  but  you  may  put  Cattleyas 
aurea,  Dowiana,  and  Warner!  under  the  same  temperature 
as  the  Dendrobiums.  Do  not  syringe  these  Cattleyas 
overhead  whilst  growing. — M.  B. 

600.— Fruit  farming  (T.  C.).  — Keep  south  of 
London.  There  are  plenty  of  warm,  sunny  spots,  com- 
bined with  good  soil,  in  the  Thames  Valley,  and  Kent  and 
Sussex  offer  peculiar  advantages  to  the  open-air  fruit  and 
flower  grower.  Take  a walking  tour  round  the  south 
coast,  looking  into  the  gardens  and  nurseries,  with  the 
view  of  getting  information  and  seeing  what  is  already 
being  done  there.  A good  deal  may  be  picked  up  by-  a 
week  or  two  looking  round. 


Roses  in  Ireland.— I read  your  recently 
leading  article  on  Roses  with  much  interest. 
My  Roses  are  unusually  early,  too,  this  year. 
I have  been  cutting  Gloire  de  Dijon  fora  month, 
and  I have  quantities  of  the  following  Roses  in 
full  bloom  on  south  walls  : Gloire  de  Dijon, 

Bouquet  d’Or,  Devoniensis,  Duke  of  Edin- 
borough,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire, 
Mme.  Falcot,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  William  Allan  Richardson  (the  last 
two  a perfect  mass  of  buds),  and  others  I have 
lost  the  names  of.  I also  had  one  Hawthorn- 
tree  in  full  bloom  on  15th  April.  As  a rule, 
none  are  out  here  before  the  second  or  third  week 
in  May.  This  year  all  my  White  Thorns  were 
out  Ly  May  1st,  and  the  pink  and  red  a few 
days  later. — Martin  0.  Kirman. 


685.— Sudden  collapse  of  trees  after  flower- 
ing (W.  Colonel). — The  profuse  blooming  has  been  a 
last  expiring  effort.  The  trees  have  been  insufficiently 
nourished.  Peach-trees  against  a south  wall  require 
more  water  than  they  generally  get.  The  mischief  was 
probably  done  last  summer. 

586.— Melons  with  Orchids  (II.  Ward).—i  do 
not  like  this  system,  and  do  not  think  you  would  find  it 
answer  your  expectation,  for  at  the  ripening  time  of  the 
Melons  the  atmosphere  will  be  vervdry,  whilst  the  Orchids 
would  require  moisture  ; if  you  can  make  these  two 
conditions  agree,  well  and  good.— M.  B. 

687.— Use  Of  propagator  (Cottage  Subscriber).- 
Unless  the  propagator  is  well  provided  with  ventilation 
it  would  hardly  be  suitable  for  Tomatoes,  but  if  the  case  is 
large  enough  a Cucumber-plant  might  do  in  it,  or  if  placed 
in  a cool,  shady  position  a few  Mushrooms  might  be 
cultivated  ; but  Mushrooms  will  be  “ maggotty  ” unless  the 
position  is  quite  cool.  We  rather  think  the  propagator  will 
yield  more  satisfaction  if  used  to  force  plants,  such  as 
Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  Cinerarias  for  winter  blooming. 
Place  the  case  in  a cool,  shady  position  for  growing  the 
plants  above  named. 


601. — Raspberries  eaten  by  beetles  (Amatexir). 
— These  night-feeding  beetles  are  very  difficult  to  deal 
with,  as  the  moment  a light  is  thrown  upon  them  they 
drop  to  the  ground  and  disappear.  Dust  soot  round  the 
base  of  the  Raspberries,  and  syringe  the  plants  with  some- 
thing that  will  make  the  shoots  distasteful  to  them.  Most 
insects  dislike  soft-soap,  mixed  with  paraffln-oil.  If  the 
plants  are  sprinkled  with  a solution  of  Gishurst  Compound 
it  would  probably  banish  them. 

602. — Vanda  Kimballiana  (II.  Ward).—i  have 
seen  this  plant  doing  thoroughly  well  during  the  summer 
months  without  fire-heat  at  all,  but  you,  I think,  have 
made  a mistake  in  removing  the  plants  from  a hot  to  cold 
temperature.  This  should  not  be  done  when  they  are  in 
had  health,  and  then  only  gradually'.  I am  sorry  you 
destroyed  the  lead,  hut  I have  no  doubt  that  the  plant 
will  break  again.  It  requires  to  have  good  drainage, 
and  to  be  potted  in  Sphagnum  Moss.— M.  B. 

603. — Growing  Ixias  (The  Langdales).-T:helx\a.- 
bulbs  must  have  been  poor  and  weak,  or  else  they  have 
been  mismanaged.  Pot  in  good  soil  in  September  and 
plunge  in  a cold  frame.  When  fairly  started  into  growth 
take  them  to  a greenhouse  and  place  in  a light  position. 
They  will  do  well  with  the  treatment  usually  given  to 
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Freesiaa.  When  clone  flowering  and  the  growth  ripened 
they  may  either  be  taken  ont  of  the  pots  or  left  in  them 
with  the  latter  laid  on  the  aide  till  it  is  time  to  repot. 

cot.— Red-splder  in  Melon-frames  (Rose).— 
Plant  the  Melons  in  rather  strong  lo.amto  makethegron  th 
hard  and  strong.  Ventilate  freely  in  suitable  weather  to 
harden  the  foliage,  but  do  not  shade.  Syringe  every  fine 
afternoon,  when  the  frame  is  closed  at  3.30,  or  not  later 
than  4 o'clock,  and  give  water  enough  to  the  plants  to 
keep  the  roots  moist.  Dryness  at  the  roots,  or  too  dry 
an  atmosphere,  is  the  main  cause  of  insect  attacks. 
Deficient  ventilation  produces  soft  weak  foliage,  which 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  red-spider. 

605.— Perennials  for  north  aspect  (/lose).— All 
the  following  are  suitable  for  planting  in  a north  aspect. 
Primroses  in  variety.  Tufted  and  other  Pansies,  Anemones 
in  variety,  including  A.  apennina,  A.  blanda,  japonica, 
&c.,  German  Iris  in  variety,  Aquilegia  (Columbines)  in 
variety,  Asperula  odoi-ata  (Woodruff),  Asters,  Alichaelmas 
Daisies,  Centaurea  montana  (red  and  white).  Foxgloves, 
Doronicnm  (Leopard's-bane)  in  variety,  Hypericum  caly- 
cinum,  Damium  maculatum  ^his  looks  pretty  as  an  edging 
plant  on  shady  banks),  Liliiims  in  variety'  (including 
c.andidum,  Martagon,  tigrinum,  (Sic.),  Minmlus,  Forget- 
me-nots  in  variety,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon’s  Seal, 
Polygonum  cuspidatuin  (is  grand  as  a background  plant), 
Kudbeckia  Newmani,  Saxiftagas  in  variety  (including 
umbrosaand  other-s),  Spir®a  aruncus,  S.  venusta.  All  the 
common  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Narcissus, 
Scillas,  &c.,  will  do  well  in  the  shade  it  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— J'.  /f.— Dendrobium  fimbriatum 

oculatum. Portsmonf/i. -Asparagus  plumosus  nanus. 

Not  strictly  a climber,  but  may  be  used  as  such,  especially 

for  clothing  a rafter. 0.  M. — The  Rose,  unfortunately, 

was  far  too  crushed  to  identity. F.  H. — Next  week  ; 

2,  Maranta  retusa ; 3,  Lonioera  japonica  variegata 
( Japanese  Honeysuckle) ; 4,  Pteris  cristata ; 5,  Trades- 
cantia  zebrina ; 6,  Euonymus  japonieus  variegatus  ; 7, 

Please  send  a flower. -S.  A.  Marriott. — We  shall  be 

very  pleased  to  name  the  plants,  if  carefully  numbered, 
and  the  best  shoots  possible  selected,  otherwise  we  cannot 

accurately  determine  their  true  character. G.  M.  A. — 

Allspice  (Calycanthus  floridus).  We  do  not  rejily  by  po-,t. 

J.  K.  S.-  A species  of  Maxillaria,  but  too  black  ami 

bruised  to  define  which  one. J.  G. — Ladia  purpurata, 

a very  light  form. Data. — Cypripediuni  •arbatum 

Warnerianum  ; there  is  nothing  unusual  in  two  flowers 

coming  on  one  stem. Fred.  ,5ini7/i —Aspidistra  lurida 

variegata.  Yes,  it  will  stand  well  in  the  drawing-room  for 

a long  time. K.  IF. — Lycaste  Skinneri,  large  flower, 

and  of  good  substance. Kilburn. — Ada  aurantiaca. — B. 

Leeming. — Your  Fern  is  Adiantum  cuneatum  var.  grandi- 

ceps. IF.  N. — 1,  Odontoglossum  polyxanthum  grandi- 

florum ; 2,  Dendrobium  Jamesianum ; 3,  Dendrobium 

JerdonisB. J.  Bailey,  Tixall. — 1,  Laelia  purpurata 

Brysiana  ; 2,  L.  p.  pallida  ; 3,  L p.  delicata ; 4,  L.  p. 

alba  ; all  good  forms. George  Winy. — 1 and  2,  Varieties 

of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  (O.  crispum) ; 3,  Brassavola 
Digbyana  (the  large  flower  with  fringed  lip) ; 4,  the  small 

brownish  flower,  Epidendrum  atro-purpureum. II.  C, — 

Rose  Lamarque. Criftins. — Saxifraga  granulata  fl.-pl. 

(the  Double  Meadow  Saxifrage). W.  It.  Phellps. — Tecoma 

jasminoides,  and  the  shrub  Spiraea  bella  (Himalayas). 

Mrs.  Manders,  A'lldnrc.— Cotyledon  umbilicus. C.  P.— 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  name  varieties  of  florists’  flowers. 

The  Ferns  are  forms  of  the  common  Male  Fern. Lady 

A mafeur.— Apparently  a bit  of  one  of  the  Haemanthuses, 

or  Blood -flowers. C.  A.  IF.  Cottrill.—),  Gazania 

uniflora  ; 2,  Prunus  Padus(Bird  Chvrry). Miss  Crau'ley. 

— Asphodelus  ramosus  ; the  blue  flower  is  Lithosiiermum 

purpureo-ccEruleum. F.  D. — No  plants  to  hand. 

Bee.  Ilenry  Morris. — Pyrus  pinnatifida. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

R.  IF.— J.  Woods,  Kirkstall,  Leeds. J.  N.  S. — Apply 

at  any  place  dealing  in  horticultural  sundries.  The 

advertisement  columns  will  assist  you. Trouble. — Write 

to  J.  Sendall  and  Co.,  Horticultural  Builders,  Cambridge. 

E.  H.  Pethick. — Please  read  the  rules.  You  may  send 

what  you  like.  They  all  have  a chance  in  the  competition. 

E.  T.  B. — M.  Latour-Marliac,  Temple-sur-Lot,  Lot-et- 

Garonne,  France. T.  C.  B. — A nurseryman  would  be 

best,  but,  of  course,  much  of  this  kind  of  thing  is  done  by 

friends  or  exchange. E.  II.  A.— The  Tomato-plants  are 

diseased;  please  read  “ E.  H.’s”  remarks  in  last  week’s 

Gardening. J.  R. — Odontoglossum  crispum  flower  is 

very  good,  but  there  are  so  many  beautiful  forms  in  collec- 
tions.  E.  IF. — The  Ferns  W'ant  repotting,  or  the  soil 

is  improperly  drained.  Either  of  these  will  ixiuse  the 

growth  of  fungi  or  mould. IF.  A.  i.— The  best  way  to 

destroy  the  ants  is  to  pour  boiling  water  into  their  nests. 

Morcell. — Please  send  better  specimens.  We  shall  be 

pleased  to  name  them  — L.  IF. — Roses  have  red-rust  and 
spider.  No  cure  for  former.  Pick  off  the  leaves  most 
affected.  Red-spider  results  from  keeping  the  plants  too 
dry,  and  the  atmosphere  too  hot. L.  S.—ln  all  proba- 

bility the  Japanese  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  japonica),  which 

is  twin-flowered  and  very  fragrant. An  Old  Subscriber. 

—It  is  not  unusual. 


BBSS. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  present  month  is  the  most  interesting  in 
the  Bee-keepers’  calendar.  The  anxieties  of 
early  spring  are  over,  the  population  of  hives 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  swarming  becomes 


general.  In  the  matter  of  swarms,  however, 
much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Young  (jueens  arrive  at  maturity  in  from  twelve 
to  seventeen  days,  and  when  the  cjueen  grubs  are 
sealed  over  the  swarm  prepares  to  leave  the 
hive — the  queen  hatching  out  eight  days  after 
being  sealed  in.  Should  cold,  rainy  weather 
now  prevail  the  swarm  will  not  leave,  but 
destroy  the  queen  grubs,  causing  a delay  till  a 
fresh  lot  of  queens  are  arriving  at  maturity. 

Sw.VEMiNG. — The  chief  indications  of  swarm- 
ing are  the  appearance  of  drones,  the  crowding 
of  the  Bees  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and 
general  restlessness.  Should  it  be  observed  on 
a tine,  bright  morning  that  very  few  Bees  are  at 
work,  while  on  the  previous  day  all  was  activity 
and  bustle,  it  may  be  concluded  that  a swarm 
will  shortly  leave,  and  preparations  should  be 
made  accordingly.  In  swarming,  the  Bees  pour 
out  of  the  hive  in  a constant  stream,  and  circle 
about  in  apparent  confusion ; but  upon  the 
queen  alighting  upon  a bush  or  tree  near  at  hand 
they  cluster  around  her,  packing  themselves  into 
a dense  pear-shaped  mass.  Hives  and  all 
necessary  appliances  should  be  in  readiness  that 
no  time  be  lost  in  securing  the  swarm  after  the 
Bees  have  clustered,  otherwise  they  may  again 
take  wing  and  be  lost.  If  the  swarm  is  to 
occupy  a frame-hive  the  frames  should  be 
furnished  with  clean,  empty  comb,  if  possible, 
as  this  enables  the  queen  to  commence  egg- 
laying  at  once  ; failing  this,  sheets  of  comb 
foundation  or  strips  of  the  same  may  be  fixed  in 
the  frames.  This  is  a great  help  to  the  Bees  in 
comb-building,  and  guides  them  in  confining  the 
combs  within  the  frames.  Without  guide-comb 
the  combs  are  liable  to  be  built  across  the  frames. 
The  swarm  should  be  hived  in  a straw  skep, 
which  is  held  under  it  while  the  branch  on  which 
it  has  clustered  is  shaken  sharply,  causing  the 
Bees  to  lose  foothold  and  drop  in  a mass  into 
the  skep.  The  frame  hive,  having  been  placed 
upon  the  ground  as  near  to  the  swarm  as 
possible  and  a cloth  or  newspaper  having  been 
spread  in  front  of  it,  bringing  one  edge  well  up 
over  the  floor  board,  and  the  front  of  the  hive 
raised  an  inch  or  so,  the  Bees  in  the  skep  should 
be  thrown  down  upon  the  sheet  as  near  to  the 
front  of  the  hive  as  possible.  In  a few  minutes 
the  Bees  will  run  into  the  hive  and  cluster 
among  the  frames,  when  the  hive  should  be 
placed  on  the  site  it  is  to  occupy. 

Management  of  swarms.— Feeding  swarms 
for  a few  days  after  hiving  is  a great  help  to 
them  in  starting  well  in  their  new  home.  Before 
swarming  each  Bee  gorges  itself  with  honey, 
taking  sufficient  to  last  for  two  or  three  days  ; 
this  enables  the  new  swarm  to  proceed  with 
comb  building  at  once,  but  should  bad  weather 
follow  and  the  Bees  are  not  able  to  go  abroad  in 
search  of  further  supplies,  matters  within  the 
hive  become  serious  if  artificial  feeding  be  not 
resorted  to.  The  day  after  hiving  in  the  bar- 
frame  hive  the  number  of  frames  should  be 
reduced  to  the  size  of  the  cluster  of  Bees  so  as 
to  raise  the  interior  temperature  of  the  hive  as 
much  as  possible  and  so  assist  the  Bees  in  the 
secretion  of  wax.  It  is  important  always  to  get 
the  newly  hived  swarm  to  its  stand  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  a swarm  is  to  remain  in  the  straw 
hiving  skep  it  should  be  placed  gently  upon  the 
ground  as  soon  as  the  Bees  have  been  shaken 
into  it  and  left  for  a few  minutes  to  enable  the 
stragglers  to  enter — the  edge  of  the  skep  being 
propped  up  a little— and  all  to  suspend  them- 
selves in  a cluster  from  the  top,  when  it  should  be 
placed  upon  its  stand.  If  the  hive  is  left  on  the 
ground  and  not  placed  on  its  stand  till  some 
hours  after,  many  Bees  are,  in  consequence  lost. 
Shortly  after  a swarm  has  congregated  in  its  new 
hive  many  of  the  Bees  fly  off  to  the  fields  and  make 
several  excursions  before  sunset,  and  thus  become 
familiar  with  the  position  and  surroundings  of 
their  new  home,  consequently  next  day  they 
leave  the  hive,  not  noticing  that  its  position  has 
been  altered  overnight,  and  returning  with  a load 
of  stores  to  the  place  occupied  by  their  hive  the 
day  before,  are  lost,  the  strength  of  the  swarm 
being  thus  much  reduced.  Second  swarms  or 
casts  usually  leave  the  hive  about  the  ninth  day 
after  first  swarms.  The  chief  indication  of  a 
cast  being  about  to  leave  the  hive  is  a shrill  piping 
sound,  which  may  be  heard  by  standing  close  to 
the  hive  on  a calm,  still  evening.  This  sound  is 
made  by  the  young  queen  in  her  attempts  to 
destroy  her  rivals  yet  in  embryo.  Second 
swarms  often  issue  at  any  time  of  the  day 


regardless  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
cluster  at  a greater  distance  from  the  hive  than 
do  first  swarms.  Unless  second  swarms  leave 
early  in  the  season  they  should  not  be  kept  for 
stocks  but  joined  to  other  colonies  or  returned 
to  the  parent  hive,  or  two  or  more  coming  off 
within  a day  or  two  of  each  of  her  may  be  united. 

S.  S.  G.,  St urminster  Newton. 


529.— Bee  query  (“  Colin  M.  Fulton”).— 
The  old  queen  always  leaves  with  the  first 
swarm,  so  it  is  not  at  all  likely  the  prosperity 
of  the  swarm  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
young  queen.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
the  swarm  to  work  with  greater  vigour  than  the 
old  stock.  The  fact  of  j our  stock  having  last 
season  cast  a swarm  proves  that  it  now  f>os- 
sesses  a last  year’s  queen.  Bees  make  prepara- 
tion for  swarming  by  beginning  to  raise  new 
queens  a week  or  so  before  the  swarm  leaves 
the  parent  hive,  and  the  j’oung  queens  arrive 
at  maturity  in  from  twelve  to  seventeen  days 
from  the  egg.  When  the  queen  grubs  are 
sealed  over,  the  swarm  prepares  to  leave  the 
hive,  the  queen  hatching  out  eight  days  after 
being  sealed  in.  Yes,  the  Bees  are  able  to 
rear  queens,  although  there  may  not  be  royal 
cells  in  the  hive  on  the  death  of  the  old  queen. 
They  select  a worker  grub  not  more  than  three 
days  old,  they  then  remove  the  grubs  occupying 
the  adjoining  cells  of  the  selected  one,  take 
down  the  waxen  walls  which  separate  these 
three  cells,  and  build  round  the  grub  a queen 
cell.  The  grub  is  then  fed  upon  a special!}' 
prepared  food — royal  jelly — for  about  two  days, 
and  is  then  sealed  over,  and  at  the  end  of  four- 
teen days  from  the  time  the  eggs  were  laid,  that 
grub,  which  under  ordinary  treatment  would 
have  become  a plain  worker,  now  comes  forth 
a perfect  queen.  As  both  queens  appear  to  be 
laying  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  destroy 
either  of  them. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


606.— Feeding  Pheasants.— what  is  the  proper 
treatment  and  feeding  of  Pheasants  ? Also,  how  should 
young  ones  he  treated?  I have  a sitting  just  off.  Up  to 
the  present  I have  fed  them  on  Maize.  I may  say  they  are 
kept  in  captivity.— Gwter. 

Fowls  losing  feathers.  (“C.  Denny”). 
— Your  fowls  are  affected  with  feather  eating, 
for  which  there  is  no  reliable  cure.  Your  best 
plan  is  to  give  them  their  liberty  ; it  is  very  rare 
that  birds  which  are  unconfined  attempt  to 
pluck  themselves.  If  this  is  impossible  in  your 
case  you  should  provide  plenty  of  green  food  ; 
also  dig  up  a portion  of  their  run,  and  scatter 
corn  just  under  the  surface.  Searching  for  the 
corn  will  give  the  Fowls  employment,  and  make 
them  forget  the  feathers.  Another  remedy 
which  sometimes  answers  is  to  pare  the  edges  of 
the  upper  bill.  This  prevents  the  Fowl  obtaining 
a good  grip  of  the  feathers.  I believe  the  habit 
to  be  hereditary.  I also  think  it  is  sometimes 
brought  on  by  the  lack  of  green  food  and  water. 
The  bare  spots  should  be  anointed  with  vaseline, 
and  the  most  grievous  offenders  are  best 
sacrificed  at  once. — Doulting. 

463.— Hens  laying.— In  reply  to  “Cherry’s"  query 
as  to  which  part  of  England  I succeed  so  well  with  my 
poultry,  it  is  Shrewsbury,  and  I am  glad  to  find  that 
“ C.  D.  D.”  has  been  quite  as  successful,  but  with  a bigger 
run,  according  to  the  statement  given  in  Gardening,  Jlay 
19.— Ada  G. 


TTOOPER’S  WORLD-RENOWN  PANSIES 

-*-L  been  awarded  upward  of  50  medals  by  the  R.H.S. 
and  R.B.S.,  of  London.  12  Grand  Exhibition  varieties,  3s. 
and  6s.  Seed  saved  from  1,000  named  exhibition  varieties,  Is. 
and  2b.  6d.  packet.  Cash  with  order.  List  free.— F.  HOOPER, 
Pansy  Grower.  Bath. 

SPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.— 12  Geraniums,  4 

^ double  Ivy  Geraniums,  6 Verbenas,  4 double  Petunias, 
4 Fuchsias,  2s.  6d.,  free.— A.  TOMKIN,  Florist,  Sidcup, 
Kent. 

•pOMATOES.^ — Ifield  Gem,  the  best  for  indoor 

-L  or  outdoor  growing,  strong  sturdy  plants,  showing  bloom, 
2s.  9d.  do2.,  free— F.  CLARK,  8,  Almond-rd.,LowerTottenham. 

r ILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY.— Strong  plants, 

-Ll  Is.  6d  100.  Scarlet  Honeysuckles,  Is.  3d.  do^en,  free. — 
A.  SIMMONS.  65.  East-street,  Horncastle. 

“^EW  GERANIUMS. — Enormous  flowers  and 

Ti  trusses  in  new  shades,  J.  J.  selection,  6,  Is.  9d. ; 12, 
3s.  3d.  New  Double  Ivy  Geraniums,  enormous  flowers  and 
trusses,  from  white  to  scarlet,  6,  Is.  9d. ; 12,  3s.  3d. — J. 
JAMES,  Nurseries,  South  Knighton,  Leicester. 

rtERANIUMS. — Scarlet  Vesuvius,  Is.  3d. 

'J  dozen ; 7s.  100.  Lady  Sheffield  (pink),  and  Ivy-leaf,  Is.  8d. 
dozen ; 10s.  100.  Heliotroi>e,  Lobelia,  and  Calceolarias,  yellow 
or  brown,  Is.  dozen ; 5s.  100,  all  post  free.— A.  ROFE,  Crow- 
borough,  Sussex. 
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GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1894. 

The  Editor  of  Garden  and  Gardening  Illustrated 
begs  to  announce  another  photographic  competi- 
tion for  the  season  1894. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Glass  1. — Country  Houses  and  Gardens. — A 
prize  of  Seven  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the 
best  series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs  of 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old 
English  houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to 
the  garden  and  the  home  landscape.  Picturesque 
old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  may  be  included. 

Glass  2. — Water  Gardens  and  River-side 
Pictures. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
set  of  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  beautiful 
examples  of  natural  or  artificial  lakes,  with 
aquatic  and  water-side  plants,  river-side  and 
streamlet  vegetation. 

Glass  3. — Groups  of  Native  Trees. — A 
prize  of  a well-bound  copy  of  Loudon’s 
“Arboretum  Brittanicum”  (8  vols.),  or  Five 
Guineas,  for  the  best  photographs  of  natural 
groups,  or  colonies,  or  very  picturesque  speci- 
mens, of  trees,  natives  of,  or  naturalised  in, 
these  islands.  These  trees  are  : — Oal,  Ask, 
Willow,  Beech,  Birch,  Hornbeam,  Aspen,  White 
Poplar,  Grey  Poplar,  Black  Poplar,  Field  Maple, 
Grab,  Hawthorn,  White  Beam,  Wild  Gherry, 
Holly,  Wild  Pear,  Rowan,  Sycamore,  Sloe, 
Bullace,  Service-tree,  Yew,  Scotch  Fir,  Juniper, 
Alder,  Witch  Elm,  Elm,  Bird  Gherry,  Elder, 
Medlar,  Lime. 

Glass  4. — Picturesque  Orchards. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  not  less 
than  six  photographs  of  picturesque  orchards 
and  old  orchard-trees.  Old  orchards,  often 
beautiful,  become  pictures  in  diversified  situa- 
tions in  the  orchard  counties  of  the  West.  These 
photographs  may  be  taken  at  any  or  at  various 
seasons. 

Glass  5. — Groups  of  Wild  Flowers  and 
Shrubs. — A prize  of  a fine  copy  of  Curtis’s 
“Flora  Londinensis”  (2  vols.),  containing  the 
finest  plates  of  our  native  flowers  ever  published, 
or  its  value  in  money  (Seven  Pounds),  for  the 
best  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  groups 
of  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  in  bloom.  Shrubs, 
such  as  Honeysuckle,  Viburnum,  or  any  other 
native  ones,  whether  in  hedgerows  or  natural 
groups,  may  be  included. 

Glass  6. — Picturesque  Woodland  Drives, 
Pretty  Grass-roads  in  Parks,  and  Grass- 
walks  IN  Gardens. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas 
for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of  pic- 
turesque effects  of  this  kind,  either  in  forests  like, 
St.  Leonard’s,  ICpping,  or  in  the  many  beautiful 
private  parks  and  woodlands  scattered  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms. 

Glass  7.— Natural  Ferneries.— A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  natural  Ferneries.  In  Wales,  Ireland, 
t he  mountains  of  Northern  England,  Scotland, 
about  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  even  in  low- 
land places  there  are  many  beautiful  pictures 
of  natural  Fern-gardens,  often  with  wild  flowers 
intermingled.  No  garden  Ferneries,  however 
artistic,  should  be  included  in  this  class. 

Glass  8.— Native  and  other  Hardy 
Ferns.— A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
series  of  photographs  of  single  specimens,  or 
groups,  of  species  or  varieties  of  British, 
American,  European,  or  any  other  hardy  Ferns 
planted  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots.  These,  in 
flistinction  to  preceding,  must  include  cultivated 
Ferns  and  garden  ferneries  only. 

Class  9.— A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the 
best  water-colour  drawing  on  jJaper  size  of 
Garden  page  of  any  beautiful  new  or  rare  flower 
drawn  life-size.  ’ 

^ Glass  10. — Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of 
Five  Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs M garden  fruits : Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  or  any  other 
fruit  grown  in  Britain,  or  bush  - fruits,  to 
be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in  dishes.  No 
prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes,  or  of  which  the 
reduction  is  excessive. 

G^ss  11.— Flowering  Plants.— A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best 
collection  of  photographs  of  flowering  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  This 
series  may  include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 
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Glass  12. — Cottagers’  Gardens. — A Prize  of 
Three  Guineas  for  not  less  than  three  photo- 
graphs of  the  prettiest  cottage  gardens  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  workmen. 

Glass  13. — Town  Parks  and  Gardens. — A 
Prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not  less  than  six 
photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Parks  and 
Gardens  in  cities  and  towns  (public  and  private). 

Glass  14. — Alpine  and  Rock  Gardens.— A 
prize  of  Mr.  George  Maws’  “ Genus  Crocus  ” (or 
Five  Guineas)  for  the  best  photographs  of 
alpine  flower  and  rock-gardens  showing  the 
most  artistic  and  beautiful  arrangements  of 
rock-gardens. 

All  6ompetitors  not  winning  a prize  will  for 
each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half- 
a-guinea.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition 
will  be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in 
November,  1894. 

What  to  avoid. — Gut  flowers  or  plants  shoxdd 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  xvith  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  shoxdd  he  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  flowers.  Figures  oj 
men  or  women,  barrows,  watering-pots,  rakes, 
hoes,  rollers,  and  other  implements,  iron 
railings,  wires,  or  iron  sxipports  of  any  kixid, 
labels,  and  ali  like  objects  should  he  omitted 
from  these  photographs.  The  ixxtention  is  to 
show  thefidl  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  well  when  the  photographer  is 
confused  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  floivers 
are  ineffective  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  should  he  brought  low  down  for  such. 
All  photographs  shoxdd  he  moxxnted  singly,  and 
xiot  severed  on  a card.  They  shoxdd  xiot  be 
mouxxted  on  cards  ivith  black  backs,  and  the 
photographs  shoxxld  xiot  he  less  in  she  than  5 inches 
by  j inches.  Ixi  many  of  the  photographs  sent  in 
for  our  last  competition  the  sxihjects  were  much 
overcroivded.  The  folloxvixig  are  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors  .•— 

First.— TAe  photographs  may  he  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
sion of  either  the  sender  or  others;  but  the  source  xohexice 
they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
number,  and  no  fee  topay.  TheEditerris  to  have  the  right 
of  engraving  and  pubtishing  any  of  the  chosen  photographs. 
The  photographs  may  be  printed  on  any  good  paper  that 
shows  the  subjects  clearly ; but  those  on  albumenized  paper 
are  preferred  for  engraving. 

Second.— rAa  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  objects  she  wn,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  very  important,  and,  therefore,  black  backs'  to  the 
photographs  should  be  avoided. 

Third.— AH  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  37,  Southampton-st reet. 
Covent-garden,  Londo-n,  W.C.,  and  the  class  for  which 
the  photographs  are  intended  should'  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  which  must  also  be  labelled  “Photographic 
Competition."  All  competitors  wishing  their  photographs 
returned,  if  not  successful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps 
of  sufficient  value  for  that  purpose. 


rTRICOLOR  GERANIUMS.  — Mrs.  Pollock, 

-|-  2s.  6(1.  (loz  : Czar,  bronze,  Is.  Ii.!.  ; Jacoby,  l.s.  6(1.  ; 
Silver-leaved  and  Raspail,  Is.  3d. ; Vesuvius,  pink,  wliite, 
Is.  2d.;  bik.  Vesuvius,  3s;  Turtle  Surprise,  White  Abbey, 
Mrs.  W.  Brown,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  all  2s.  doz.,  free.— HENRY  & 
CO.,  nr.  Aniersham,  Bucks. 


nURYSANTHEMUMS.  - Beauty  of  Exmouth, 

^ 2 for  Is.  2d.  ; W.  A.  Manda,  Alice  Stevens,  Pompon  Rose, 
Herald,  Benedict,  W.  Westlake,  Mrs.  Jukes,  Flora,  Mrs.  F. 
Clinton,  Mrs.  Carter,  Canariense,  all  3d.  each  ; one  each  of 
above,  2s.  Gd.,  free. — HENRY  & CO.,  nr.  Amersham,  Bucks. 


•pRAlLlNG  LOBELIA,  bright  deep  blue,  mass 

•E  blossom  all  season,  fine  for  \vindow-bo.\es,  hanxing- 
baskets,  Ac.  6 well-rooted  plants.  Is.,  free,  with  directions. 
— JOHN  RAYNER,  Highfield,  Southampton. 

WONDERFUL  SYMBOLICAL  PLANT.- 

* “ Calvary  Clover,  leaves  three  in  one,  with  blood-like 
stain;  seed-vessels  surrounded  with  mimic  crown  of  Thorns. 
2 well-rooted  plants,  Is.,  free,  with  directions.— RAYNER, 
as  above. 


•T’HE  HARDY  MAIDENHAIR  ( Thalictrum 

adiantifolium). — Fine  foliage,  closely  resembling  the 
famous  Fern  ; excellent  for  cutting  ; flourishes  anywhere.  3 
well-rooted  plants.  Is.,  free,  with  directions.— RAYNER,  as 
above. 


qiHE  QUEEN  OF  HARDY  CLIMBERS.- 

The  Flame  Flower ; festoons  of  dazzlinL'  fiery-scarlet 
blossoms,  rapidly  covers  trellises,  verandahs,  balconies,  &c 
Once  planted  grows  grander  every  year.  2 good  plants,  Is., 
free.— RAYNER,  as  above. 

*pOMATO  PLANTS. — Laxton’s  Open  Air, 

•L  the  best  for  outdoor  culMvation,  12  plants,  l.s.  ; 2o,  Is.  9d  , 
post  free. — A.  W.  MAJOR,  Florist.  Oundle.  Norths. 

“DREE. — Fresh  cut  flowers  from  Is.  6d.  up- 
J-  wards.  Cash  with  order.— MARSHALL ’&  CO.,  High- 
land Park  Flower  Farm,  Leatherhead,  Surrey. 


T>OMATO-PLANT8  in  all  the  choicest  varie- 

“L  ties  grown  for  in  and  outdoor  culture.  12  large  plants. 
Is. ; 12  do.,  from  3-inch  pots,  Is.  6d.  ; 12  do.,  from  4-inch  pots, 
2s.  Correctly  named,  securely  packed,  and  carriage  free.— 
Mr.  M.  pile,  View  House,  Bissinghurat,  Staplehurst. 


HLEMATIS,  &c.— White,  blue,  purple,  red, 

^ crimson,  rare  yellow,  10  var.,  3s. ; 5 var.,  Is.  6d. ; 3 var..  Is 
Roses,  3 var..  Is. ; 12  var.,  3s. ; extra  strong,  free.  Carnations, 
perennials,  seeds,  cheap.  List.— BROUNT,  Orowboro’,  Sussex. 


DAHLIAS.  ASTERS. 

Extra  choice  Sliow  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  includ- 
cluding  one  JOHN  WALKER,  tlie  finest 
white  Show  variety  ever  raised, 

12  for  5s.  Free  on  rail. 

POMPONE  AND  SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 

All  choice  sorts.  12  for  4s.  Free  on  rail. 

If  sent  by  Parcels  Post,  an  extra  amount 
must  be  sent  to  cover  postage. 

WALKER’S  EXHIBITION  QUILLED  ASTER. 

SILVER  GILT  MEDAL  COLLECTION. 
The  finest  quilled  strain  extant.  2s.  3d. 

100,  post  free. 

PLEAS  E NOTE.— Both  Dahlias  and  Asters 
are  line  reliable  plants  and  can  be  relied  on. 

JOHN  WALKER, 

Nurseryman,  Thame,  Oxon. 


“ rnROP,(EOLUM  TUBEROSUM,”  scarlet 

and  gold,  wax-like  flower,  and  most  useful  and  beau- 
tiful of  all  Tropie.olums ; grows  and  flowers  in  the  greatest 
profusion  ; useful  for  windows,  arbours,  trellis,  button-holes, 
&c. ; perennial,  improves  yearly.  3 roots,  Is.,  free.— Mrs. 
BANGER.  Roselands,  Ramsgate. 


TJOP  PLANTS. — Grand  climbers  for  arbours, 

T-L  trellis  work,  plant  now  for  grand  effect  this  season.  12, 
Is.,  free.— Mrs.^ANGER,  Roselands,  Ramsgate. 

TV/TRS.  SINKINS  PINK,  true  variety,  8 good 

L’-b  plants,  1b.;  12,  Is.  3d.,  free;  full  of  bud. — Mrs. 
BANGER,  Roselands,  Ramsgate. 

UHORTH  £1  EACH.  — Turner’s  Amateur 

• ' Garden  Guide  given  with  every  order  by  sending  this 
advt,  or  5 Prize  Gladiolas.  2 Lilium  auratum,  Is.  3d. 

on  nnrj  bedding  plants,  4d.  dozen  ; 

“v)V./V/v/  ig^  3d.  worth  free. — Asters,  Stocks,  Pansies, 
Sweet  William,  Musk,  Marigold,  Nasturtiums,  Convolvulus, 
Aiitirrhinums,  Lobelia,  Golden  Feather,  Zinnias,  Perilla, 
’Sunflowers,  Summer  Chrysanthemums.  Beet. 


pENNY  PLANTS,  Is.  3d.  dozen,  free  ; Gera- 

-b  niums.  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Coleus,  Ferns,  Mar- 
guerites, Castor-oils,  Aralias,  Balsams,  Dahlias,  Salvias, 
Honeysuckles.  Golden  and  Silver  Eiders,  Honeysuckles. 

PEGONIAS,  mixed,  8,  Is.  3d.  ; 20,  2s.  fid.  ; 100, 

-D  lOs.  Separate  colours,  5,  Is.  3d. ; 10,  2s.  3d. ; 20,  4s. ; ICO,  12s. 

70  non  SEEDLING  CARNATIONS,  25 

* v/j  vL/V-/  for  Is.  3d.  12  Double  Carnations,  Is.  3d.  6 
seedling  Roses,  Is.  3d.  50  small  seedling  Carnations.  Is.  3d. 

KAOnn  MAIDEN^HAIR  FERNS.— 12 

plants,  Is.  3d. ; 50 fronds,  Is.  3d. ; 1 large  Mdhr., 
Is.  3d.  6 greenhouse  Ferns,  Is.  3d.  25  mixed  Ferns,  la.  3d. 

Having  more  chrysanthemums 

than  we  can  pot  will  send  25  for  Is.  3d.,  free.  All  best. 
5.000  TOMATOES,  50  for  Is.  3d.  6 Golden  Elders,  Is.  3d. 


90  non  I^EAUTIFUL  coleus.— Sample 

12  for  Is.  3d.  6 named  Tuberous  Begonias,  in 
6 colours,  Is.  3d.  6 exhibition  Gloxinias,  Is.  3d. 

Q LOXINIAS. — Extra  large  bulbs  for  showing, 

Lt  rnixed,  grand  flowering  bulbs,  3,  Is.  3d,  ; 6,  2s.  3d. 

OEEDS,  2d.  pkt.  ; 12  for  Is.  fid : Primula, 

^ Cineraria,  Calceolaria,  Begonia,  Cockscomb,  Gloxinia, 
Cyclamen,  Auricula,  Cyperus,  Musk,  Palms,  Ferns,  Holly- 
hocks, Polyanthus,  eic.,  etc.  All  carriage  paid. — TURNER, 
Thatto  Heath,  .St,  Helens.  

TjAHLlAiS. — 1 each  the  following  fi  beautiful 
-D  large  doubles:  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mont 
Blanc,  Peacock,  John  Bennett,  Duke  of  Ediuhoro',  for  P.O. 
Is.  9d.  ; 12  var.,  3s. ; or  6 splendid  named  show  Cactus,  la.  6d. 
6 choice  named  Pompones,  Is.  Gd. ; or  2 dozen  splendid  mixed, 
my  selection  of  all  the  beat  sorts  named,  for  5s.  6d..  car.  pd.  All 
strong  plants  from  single  pots.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. — 
WILLI  AM  WELCH,  Rush  Green  Nursery,  Romford.  Essex. 


T OBELIA  EMPEROR  WILLIAM,  3s.  100  ; 

■LJ  50,  Is.  9d. ; 25,  Is.  3d.,  free.  This  is  extra  strong  bushy 
stuff,  and  true  from  cuttings. — WELCH,  above  address. 

n RAND"“ NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  — 

Ur  strong  plants,  well  rooted : Charles  Davis,  Is. ; Wm. 
Seward,  Is. ; W.  H.  Atkinson,  6d. : H.  Broomhead,  6d.  ; Mrs. 
Hubbuck.  Gd.  ; Lord  Brook,  6d. ; or  1 dozen  grand  new  prize 
sirta.  including  these,  for  5s.,  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
— VVI LLI  AM  W ELCH,  Rush  Green  N ursery,  Romford,  Essex. 

1 Off  BEDDING  PLANTS  FOR  5s.  — J. 

-LOU  ILLMAN  again  offers  for  the  lUh  season  his  cheap 
Box,  consisting  of  Geraniums,  Lobelias,  Fuoh-='"(.  Ageratums, 
Heliotropes,  Coleus,  Dahlias,  Chryianth  mu  us,  Violas, 
Petimias,  Asters,  all  the  very  best  sorts,  well-ioitod,  strong 
plants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  returned.  It  sent 
by  post,  9d.  extra.  Half  box,  3s.,  tree  for  cash.— Nurseries, 
Lincoln.  


nilOICE  BEDDING  PLANTS.— Strong,  in 

U good  varieties.  6 dozen  Asters,  in  G varieties,  named, 
24  Stocks,  12  each  Carnation  Margarita,  Lobelia,  Verbena, 
Ageratum,  Zinnias,  Everlastings.  Marigold,  Scabious,  Chrys- 
anthemum, Petunia,  Dahlias  (single).  Phlox,  Cornflower, 
Sweet  Pea,  Sunflower  ; lot  free,  3s.  Also  200  annuals  in 
above  varieties,  free.  2s.  Also  Collections  as  issued  on 
May  19th  — J.  PUCKER,  Haxey,  Bawtry. 

■pERNS. — All  hardy,  15  varieties.  Is.  fid  ; 20 

-1-  of  the  largest-growing  varieties  for  outdoor,  2s.  6d. ; 50, 
3s. : 100,  9s.,  named,  free. — T.  HARRISON.  Fellside,  Kendal. 


yellow  perennial  FOXGLOVE,  15. 

-L  Is.  Deep  double  Crimson  Primrose,  6,  Is.  Gd.  DouMe 
White,  12,  Is.  2d.  Montbretias  Pottsi,  crocosmEeflora,  12,  Is. 
Marie  Louise,  Czar,  Belle  Chatenay  (hardy  double  White 
Violets),  ,^0.  Is.  3d.,  free.— KATE,  Harley  Pk.,  Callaii,  Ire)and, 

OT.  BRUWS  LILY.— Lovely  for  cutting.  A 
^ few  of  these  rare  bulbs  for  sale. — CLELAND,  Reaford, 
Moy,  Tyrone. 


"nOUBLE  PRIMROSES.— 9 varieties,  5s.  fid. 

-Lg  Double  Polyanthus,  Violas.  50  named  varieties,  cheap. 
Carnations,  named.  Lists.— HOPKINS,  Mere,  Knutsford. 
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JOHN  CLARK’S 


Best  Quality  GALVANISKD 
NETTING,  in  50-yard  rolls,  true 
to  gauge  and  mesh. 


StrongGalvanised  GARDEN 
ARCH,  7ft.  high  and  4ft. 
wide  and  12  deep,  special, 
4s»  9d.  Cheap  line. 

No.  153,  stronger  quality, 
6s.  gd.  each. 


lin.  mesh  ; 12in.  wide,  3s.  8d, 
18in.,  6s.  6d. ; 24in.,  7s.  4d. ; 30in., 
9s.  2d.  ; 30in.,  11s.  ; 4Sin.,  14s.  8d. 

l^in.  mesh : 12in.  wide,  2s.  9d. ; 
18in.,  4s.  Id.  ; 24iu.,  5s.  5d. ; 
30in.,  6s.  lOd. ; 36in.,  8s.  2d. ; 
48in.,  lOs.  lid. 

2in.  mesh : 12in.  wide,  2s. ; 
18in.,  3s.  ; 24in.,  4s. ; 30in.,  5f, 
36in.,  6s. ; 48iu.,  8s. 

Sin.  mesh:  12in.  wide,  Is.  8d. ; 
18in.,  2s.  6d. ; 24in.,  3s.  4d, ; 
30in.,  4s.  2d.  ; 36in.,  5s. ; 48iu., 
6s.  8d.  All  Widths  and  Meshes 
kept  in  stock. 


No.  333. 

GALVANISED  PEA  GUARDS,  3/6 

ptr  do2.  levgths,3/t.  longavd  6 in. 
wide  and  6 in.  high^  including  two 
end  pieces. 

GALVANISED  PEA  HURDLE  for  tralnins?  Peaa  or  fixing  to 
walls  for  creepers,  etc.,  made  in  panels,  6ft.  by  3ft.,  2/*  \ 

6ft.  by  4ft.,  3/-  ea.;  6ft.  by  5ft.,  4/-  ea. ; 6ft.  by  6ft.,  5/-  ea. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  List  of  other  wire  goods,  free. 
Terms : Nett  cash  with  order. 

Orders  of  50s.  and  upwards  sent  carriage  paid. 

25,  46,  & 47,  HIGH  STREET, 
NEW  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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•BTSTT'gg.'gl'Bg*  A ” 

WEED  KILLER. 


Safe,  Effective,  and  Cheap. 

There  is  no  risk  of  poisoning  Birds  or  Animals  when 
applying  this  preparation.  Guaranteed  to  clear  all 
weeds ; mi.xes  at  once,  no  sediment,  leaves  the  paths 
bright  and  clean,  without  stains. 

Various  Sizes.  2s.  6d.  per  Gallon,  makes 
51  Gallons  of  dressing. 

Sample  Half  Gallon  tin  post  free  for  stamps,  2s. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

Only  Addeess— 

TOMLINSON  & HAYWARD, 
MINT  ST.  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  LINCOLN. 

Wholesale  London  Agents — 

OSMAN  & CO.,  132,  Commercial  Street,  E. 
Ask  your  Chemist  or  Seedsman  for  this  make. 


“NEW  EASY’’ 

LAWN  MOWER. 

LIGHTEST 
RUNNING 

AND  CHEAPEST 

ROLLER 
MACHINE. 

Unexcelled  Durability. 


Made  in  all  sizes,  from 
10  to  24  inches. 


The  LARGEST  SIZE 
easily  worked 
by  ONE  MAN. 

SELIG,  SONNENTHAL,  & CO., 

85,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Clive’s  Patent  Seed  and  Fruit  Protector. 

As  Imitation  Bird  of  Prey  to  suspend  over  a garden.  Its  out- 
stretched wings  measure  nearly  3 feet.  A certain  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  Birds  and  Vermin.  Ono  sent  free  by 
Parcfd  Post  for  7s. ; three  for  7s.  6d.— INGALL  PARSONS 
CLIVE  & CO.,  William-slreet  North,  Birmingham. 


T)EA  HURDLES,  3 ft.  hy  4ft.,  superior  to 

-I-  sticks,  all  ready  to  fix  into  ground.  Strong  galvanised 
wire-netting,  Is.  3d.  each.  Seed  guards,  36  ft.  long  6 in.  in 
aide,  with  two  end  pieces,  | in.  mesh,  3s.  6d.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  Price  List,  post  free.— W.  E.  TOGGIN  & CO,  High 
Bridge,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


CHEMICAL  MANURES. 

Sulphate  Ammonia,  Nitrate  Soda,  Superphosphate  Kainit, 
Guano,  Sulphate  Iron,  Dissolved  Bones,  Special  Manures  for 
Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  kc. 

FERTILIZER. 

A highly  concentrated  chemical  manure, 
containing  every  constituent  necessary  for 
plant  life,  one  specially  active  ingredient 
making  it  superior  to  any  other. 

Extract  from  Chemist’s  Report : “ It  is  an  excellent 
manure  for  garden  and  horticultural  purposes.”  — A.  B. 
Griffith.s,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S. 

7db.  tins,  2s.  6d.  ; 14  lb.,  4s.  6d.,  delivered  free  for  Postal 
Order.  2-lb.  sample  tins  of  any  of  the  above  Manures  free 
for  Is.  3d.  P.O. 

FOR  larger  quantities  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  CO., 
McBcrmott  Road,  Peckham,  London,  S.E. 


ORCHID  PEAT. 

PREPARED,  ready  for  use,  all  fibre,  lOs.  per  sack ; 5 for47s.  6d. 
SELECTED,  in  blocks,  very  fibrous,  8s.  per  sack ; 5 for 
37s.  6d.  SECOND  QUALITY,  5s.  per  sack ; 5 for  22s.  6d. 
BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT  for  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Ferns,  4s.  per  sack  ; 5 for  18s. ; and  3s.  per  sack  ; 5 for  12s.  6d. 
PEAT-MOULD,  LEAF-MOULD,  and  FIBROUS  LOAM, 
each  2s.  6d.  per  sack  ; 5 for  10s.  PREPARED  POTTING 
COMPOST,  4s.  per  sack  ; 5 for  18s.  All  sacks  included. 
Send  Postal  Order  f Sample  Sack.  For  Price  List  apply  1 0— 
D.  C A MRR< )N,  Forester’s  Lodge.  Mount  Mascal,  Bexley,  Kent. 


fpENTS  ! TENTS  ! ! — Suitable  for  gardens, 

^ cricket,  or  camping-out  purposes,  40  feet  in  circum- 
ference, pegs,  poles,  mallet,  and  lines  complete  (with  tent  bag 
included).  These  tents  are  white,  and  have  only  been  used  a 
little  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  cost  over  £6  each. 
I will  send  one  complete  for  30s.  Can  be  sent  on  approval. 
N.B.— I have  a quantity  of  Tents  from  15s.  to  25s.  each,  but 
the  Tents  which  please  my  customers  are  those  I send  out  at 
30s.  each.  Special  arrangements  can  be  made  to  customers 
requiring  10  or  20  Tents.  Testimonials  of  Marquees  and  Price 
List  post  free.— HENRY  JOHN  GASSON,  Government 
C 0 ntractor,  Rye,  Sussex. 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— Garden  net- 

^ ting,  oiled  and  dressed ; will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  100  yards  by  1 yard,  3s. ; 100  yards  by  2 yards, 
6s. ; 100  yards  by  3 yards,  9s.  Or  so  on  to  any  width.  Car- 
riage paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  I do  not  require  payment 
till  you  have  received  and  approved  of  the  netting  from— 
HY.  J.  GASSON.  Garden  Net  Works,  Rye. 


OLUGICIDE,”  Registered. — Certain  death 

1^  to  Slugs,  fertiliser  to  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to 
plants  and  domestic  animals.  The  greatest  boon  to  gardeners 
yet  invented,  is.  6d.  per  box,  of  Seedsmen,  or  post  paid  of 
The  **SLUGICIDE  ' COMPANY.  Mai*ylepoyt-street,  Bristol. 

TjON’T  FOR(JET  ! — The  Patent  Invincible 

L'  Crock  for  plant-pots  keeps  out  worms  and  all  vermin  ; 
saves  lime,  expense,  and  annoyance ; fits  any  pot ; lasts  for 
many  years ; will  be  used  in  every  garden  when  known 
30,  Is. ; 100,  3s. ; 1,000,  25s.,  free. — A.  PORTER,  Stone  House, 
Maidstone. 


PANNED  NETS  for  Protecting  Fruit-trees  and 

-I-  Tanned  Nets  for  Tennis  Lawns.  Price,  50  yards  iong, 
i yards  wide,  8s,  ; 100  yards  long,  H yards  wide,  8s.— J.  W. 
WILLCOCKS,  14,  St.  Mary-street,  Stamford. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  O.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.t  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin. 

Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKEMAN  Sc  CARVER.  Printers.  Hereford, 


A HANDSOME  COLODRED  PLATE 

Is  now  issued,  in  each  MONTHLY  PART  of 

Cottage  Gardening, 

Fully  Illustrated, 

Which  is  also  issued  Weekly,  ^d. 

Edited  by  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of  the  “English  Flower 
Garden.  ” 

We  know  of  no  similar  publication  that  equals  this,  cither 
in  lowness  of  price  or  in  variety  of  information.  For  a half- 
penny a week  you  get  eight  quarto  pages,  which  deal  not  only 
with  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  but  with  allotments,  bee- 
keeping, the  management  of  cage  birds,  poultry,  and  rabbits, 
the  preparation  of  food,  and  a vast  array  of  miscellaneous 
subjects,  which  make  the  half-yearly  volume  a perfect  Cot- 
tager’s Encyclopiedia.”— 

All  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Cottagers  should  apply 
to  the  publishers  for  specimens,  which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  for  distribution. 

CASSELL  & COMPANY  (Limited),  Ludgate  Hill,  Loudon. 

HARDEN  and  HOUSE  in  KENT.— To  be 

CT  Sold,  a beautiful  small  Freehold  Estate  of  about  75 
acres,  with  an  excellent  house,  one  mile  from  Shoreham 
.'tation  and  four  and  a half  miles  from  Sevenoaks.  The  house 
contains  fourteen  bed  and  four  reception  rooms,  with  good 
winter  garden,  excellent  stabling  and  cottages ; well  laid  out 
and  picturesque  gardens  in  perfect  order  and  w ell  stored  with 
the  finest  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  site  is  high  and 
picturesque  and  commands  fine  views.  Address,  in  first 
instance—"  KENT,"  care  of  Editor,  37,  Pouthampton-street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


DOUTH  HANTS.— SWANWICK.— In  the 

D midst  of  this  fine  fruit-growing  country,  TO  BE  SOLD 
a comfortable  FREEHOLD  RESIDENCE,  with  stablisg  and 
outbuildings,  and  about  three  acres  of  highly  productive 
market  garden  ground,  planted  with  choice  fruit-trees  and 
Rose-bushes  in  full  bearing.— For  particiilars  apply  to 
KING  & KING,  Estate  Agents,  Southsea  and  Portsea. 


POTTER’S  WIRE-ARMOURED  HOSE. 


Prices  of  60  feet  lengths  (fitted  with  Brass  Nozzle,  Branch 
Pipe,  Rose  and  Jet). 


ARMOURED, 

The  Excelsior  Wire-armour- 
ed Hose  secures  a Perfect 
grip,  will  not  uncoil  when  cut 
at  any  part,  stands  enonnous 
pressure  and  wears  for  years. 
Diam.  PRICES, 
i in.  Best  quality  . . . , 36/3 
i in.  Extra  stout  quality  43/7 
g in.  Best  quality  . . . . 45/- 

in.  Extra  stout  quality  52/- 
^ in.  Best  quality  ..  ..  52/- 
i in.  Extra  stout  quality  60/7 


PLAIN. 
Unkinkable  smooth  surface 
Hose,  will  not  crack,  is  made 
of  pure  rubber  and  canvas. 
Quality  guaranteed. 

Diam.  PRICES. 

I in.  Specially  cheap  , . 19  3 
I in.  Best  quality  ..  ..  21/i 
J in.  Extra  stout  quality  27/5 
I in.  Best  quality  ..  ..28,- 

I in.  Extra  stout  quality  33/- 
4 in.  Best  quality  . . . . 33,  - 
in.  Extra  stout  quality  40/10 


All  Hose  carriage  paid  and  dispatched  same  day  as  order  is 
received.  Awarded  12  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.  Maker  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Oldest  and  most  reliable  house  in  the  trade.  Maker  of  Ilore 
for  Liquid  Manures,  Delivery,  Steam,  Fire,  and  Suction  Hose, 
&c.  Supplied  to  all  the  principal  Corporations,  Park  Estates, 
&c.,  at  home  and  abroad.  Over  3,000,000  feet  in  use.  Rut- 
proof  Green  Shading,  lOd.  per  square  yard.  Catalogues  of 
above  and  all  kinds  of  Hose,  Belting  and  Roofing  Felts,  pout 
free. — A.  POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  Wolverhampton;  and 
London  Works,  Reading. 


Exhibited  at  the  Bath  and  West  Counties 
Show,  Guildford,  May  30th. 


THIS  GREENHOUSE  erected  and  heated  complete,  in 

any  part  of  the  country,  best  materials  only,  workmanship 
guaranteed,  25  ft.  by  12  ft. , ^0  ; 30  ft.  by  15  ft.,  £70.  Brickwork 
excepted.  For  particulars  see  our  Catalogue,  post  free. 


Superior  Portable  Frames,  large  stock  ready  for 
immediate  use,  well  uiade,  painted  four  coats,  glazed  with 
21-oz.  glass,  carriage  paid : — 1-light  frame,  4 by  B,  36s.  Bd. ; 
2-light  frame,  6 by  8,  58s. ; 3-light  frame,  12  by  6,  85s.  6d. 

Span-roof  Frames,  9 by  5,  £3  15s.  ; 12  by  6,  £o  ; 
16  by  6,  £7  10s.  Can  send  off  same  day  as  ordered. 

HARDY  BRUIN  & CO.,  LEICESTER. 


For  Destroying’ Weeds  on  Garden  Walks, 
Carriage  Drives,  Roads,  Stable  Yards, 
&e.,  also  for  Killing  Plantain  on  Lawns. 

SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR 

No  Smell.  No  Disturbance  of  the  Gravel. 

OJVE  APPLICATION  WILL  KEEP  THE  WALKS 
CLEAR  OP  WEEDS  FOR  AT  LEAST  18  MONTHS. 

Mr.  W.  G.  HEA.D,  Superintendent  Crystal  Palace  Gardens, 
writes : " We  were  so  satisfied  witn  your  composition  and  its 
price  that  we  have  used  it  absolutely,  and  have  every  con- 
fidence in  recommending  it.” 

Used  in.the  proportion  of  1 gal.  to  25  ijais.  of  water,  and  applied 
with  an  ordinaru  watering-can. 

Prices,  in  1 and  2-gal.  Tins,  2s,  per  gal.  (tins  included) ; in 
5-gal.  Drums,  Is.  6d,  per  gal. ; 10, 15,  and  20  gals..  Is.  4d.  per  gal. 
Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage  paid  on 
10  gals,  and  upwards. 

If  desired  we  can  supply  the  "Acme"  Weed  Killer 
double  strength,  1 gal.  to  be  mixed  with  50  gals,  of  water. 
Prices : 1 and  2-gal.  Tins,  3s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ; 5 gals  , 
2s  6d.  per  gal.  ; 10.  15,  and  20  gals.,  2s.  3d.  per  gal.  Carriage 
paid  on  5 gals,  and  upwards. 

“THE  ACME”  SUMMER  SHADING. 

White  and  Green.  Is.  Tin  makes  half-gal.  Does  not  wash 
off  with  rain. 


Sole  Proprietors  and  Manu/acturers— 

THE  ACME  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  LTD., 

TONBRIDGE,  KENT; 

And  Carlton  Street,  Bolton,  Lancasbire. 


GAEDENING-  ILLTJSTKATED 


No.  796.— You  XVI. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  " The  English  Flower  Garden.' 


JUNE  9,  1894. 


Anemones,  Poppy  . . 199 
Biennials,  sowing  ..  198 

Bees 206 

Birds  206 

Bluebells,  rai.^ing  . . 204 
Brambles,  two  good  . . 200 
Brier,  the  Austrian  Cop- 
per   198 

Briers  for  biuMing  . . 193 
Carnations,  notes  on  bor- 
der   100 

Carro'G,  notes  on  ..  197 
Cherry-trees  ..  2ol 
Chrysanthemum  M.  Ba- 
haunt 195 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs. 

Alpheus  Hardy  . . 195 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs. 

Falconer  Jameson  ..  195 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  G. 

Bundle 195 

Chrysanthemums,  stop- 
ping speoimen  . . ..  195 

Cinerarias  at  Christmas  203 
Conservatory  ..  ..  196 

Deutzia  gracilis  ..  ..  200 

Fittonias 2U3 

Fioweis,  &c.,  wild,  pre- 
serving   19j 

Flowers  for  boxes  . . 204 


Flowers  in  the  Grass  ..  199 
Freesias  ..  ..  ..  202 

Fi*uit  garden^  . . . . 196 

Fruit-trees,  insect  pests 

on 201 

Gardenias  after  bloom- 
ing  203 

Garden  work  . . . . 196 

Gold-fish 204 

Hedge  a.s  a protection  . , 204 
Laelia  puipurata  . ..  204 

Liliuin  elegaus  in  variety  200 

Lily  of  the  Valley  ..  202 

Lily,  the  White  Wood  . . 19J 
Melons  in  frames  . . 196 


Mushrooms  . . . . 197 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 196 

Pyconies,  fragrance  of  . . 196 

Pansies,  Tufted  . . . . 200 

Pears,  wall,  for  small 
and  medium  - sized 

gardens 201 

Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leav- 
ed. for  a window  . . 204 

Pines  196 

Plants  for  a shady  gar- 
den   195 

Plants,  watering  indoor  202 

Potatoes,  &c.,  best  man- 
ure for 197 


Potatoes  for  market, 

growing 197 

Poultry  and  Rabbits  . . 205 
Questions  and  answers  204 
Raspberries,  summer 
treatment  of  ..  ..  201 

Rose,  Banksian  ..  ..  198 

Rose-buds  faulty  ..  198 
Rose  Gustave  Piganeau  193 
Ro.se,  Single,  the  best  ..  193 

Rose,  the  Japanese,  an<l 
its  varieties  ..  ..  103 

Roses  103 

Roses,  black  blotches  on  193 
Roses,  liciuid-manure  for  193 


Shrubs,  seaside  ..  ..  200 

Spinach,  substitute  for  197 

Sobralias 203 

Stocks,  Asters,  &c.,  for 

show  204 

Stove  196 

Strawberry-flowers,  the 
bardinees  of  ..  ..  201 

Strawberry,  Vicointesse 
Hericart  de  Thury, 

layering 201 

To-.vu  garden,  work  in  the  196 
Vegetable  garden  ..  196 
Week's  work,  the  coming  196 
Window  gardening  . . 196 


PLANTS  FOR  A SHADY  GARDEN. 

IMILAR  questions  to  this  are  so  often  asked  in 
Gardening  that  it  seems  desirable  to  make  a 
feiv  notes  on  the  subject.  A garden  tliat  is 
shady  in  summer  means  that  it  is  both  cold  and 
damp  in  winter.  This  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  a very  difficult  problem,  because  only  the 
hardiest  of  flowering  plants  will  behave  satis- 
f ictorily  under  such  conditions.  What  increases 
the  difficulty  is  that  many  of  the  owners  of 
these  gardens  are  too  impatient  for  results. 
Nearly  all  tlie  herbaceous  Spirajas  are  at  home 
in  a sliady  place  if  they  are  planted  in  a good 
soil,  and  ivill  last  for  many  yeai’s  without  having 
anything  done  to  them.  Tliey  will  not,  of  course, 
flower  so  early  as  those  in  a warmer  position, 
)mt  will  he  sure  to  do  so  later.  Tlie  earliest  to 
bloom  is  S.  japonica,tlien  will  follow  8.  astilhoides, 
8.  filipendula  plena,  8.  venustus,  and  then  the 
stately  8 .aruncus.  The  white  and  rose-coloured 
forms  of  the  Japan  Anemones  (Anemone 
japonica  var. ) thrive  and  flower  well  in 
positions  the  sun  never  reaches.  Within  a few 
yards  of  where  I am  writing  there  are  several 
self-sown  plants  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Colum- 
bines on  the  north  side  of  my  house,  where  the 
sun  never  shines.  They  are  as  vigorous  and 
healthy  as  those  more  in  the  open,  and  as  I 
M'rite  on  May  2 they  are  just  showing  flower. 
The  plants  are  more  tlian  2 feet  higli ; they 
have  had  no  attention  whatever,  and  have  stood 
three  years  in  the  same  position.  The  Flag  Iris 
(Iris  germanica)  is  another  jilant  that  delights 
in  shade  and  moisture,  and  if  planted  in  good 
soil  will  take  care  of  itself  for  several  years. 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  if  not  allowed  to  get  too 
much  crowded,  grow  and  flower  well  in  the 
sliade.  Solomon’s  Seal  always  thrives  fairlj'  well 
in  such  a position.  It  will  be  found  that  there 
are  many  other  tilings  of  a permanent  character 
tliat  will  do  well.  The  chief  point  after  having 
selected  the  plants  is  to  dig  up  the  soil  a good 
spit  deep  before  planting,  and  manure  it  if 
necessary.  It  is  also  important  to  plant  strong, 
well-rooted  pieces,  and  to  set  them  out  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer,  so  that  they  may  have 
time  to  get  rooted  before  winter  sets  in. 

I should  mention  that  all  kinds  of  plants  when 
growing  in  the  shade  will  thrive  better  in  a light 
soil  than  a heavy  one.  A clay  soil  will  prove  a 
great  drawback  in  all  such  cases.  Anything 
that  will  harbour  slugs,  such  as  Box-edging  or 
stones,  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  in 
the  autumn  the  decaying  leaves  and  flower-stems 
should  be  regularly  cleared  away.  I may  also 
mention  that  there  is  a great  difl'erence  in  the 
way  in  which  some  gardens  are  shaded. 

Those  shaded  by  trees  are  in  many  cases  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  others,  because 
the  ground  is  likely  to  be  full  of  the  roots,  which 
inflict  greater  injury  than  shade.  There  are 
more  plants  that  will  bloom  in  the  summer  in  a 
sliady  place  if  they  are  planted  every  year  in  the 
spring  than  some  people  suppose,  providing  each 
example  stands  apart  from  its  neighbour.  It  is 
wlieu  they  are  crowded  that  the  growth  is  weak 
and  the  flowers  few.  The  Tufted  Pansies  and 
Mirnulus  (Monkey-flower)  are  excellent  for 


shady  places.  Yellow  and  Striped  Marigolds 
do  fairlj'  well,  also  Mignonette.  With  annual 
plants  a good  deal  ot  success  depends  upon  tlie 
amount  of  damp  that  surrounds  them.  If  tlic 
garden  is  confined  damp  proves  a greater  enemy 
than  shade.  For  that  reason,  as  1 have  already 
said,  each  plant  must  have  ample  room. 
Frequent  stirring  up  of  the  soil  with  a pointed 
stick  in  damp  weather  will  also  help  to  create 
healthier  surroundings.  J.  C.  C. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Chrysauthemum  Mrs.  G.  Rundle.— 

Although  now  considered  too  small  for  exhibi- 
tion as  cut  blooms,  this  variety  and  its  sports 
George  Glenny  and  Mrs  Dixon,  the  former 
primrose  and  tlie  latter  rich-yellow,  are  much 
favoured  by  some  growers.  Instead  of  reducing 
the  number  of  blooms  to  the  ortliodox  three, 
allow  each  plant  to  produce  six  or  it  may  be  ten 
each.  This  is  easily  managed  by  reserving  half- 
a-dozen  slioote  at  the  “first  break,”  instead  of 
the  usual  three,  increasing  them  to  the  quantity 
required  at  Ihe  next  stage.  Pots  a couple  of 
inches  larger  in  diameter  may  be  employed  than 
generally  used  for  plants  giving  larger  blooms, 
or,  what  may  be  more  convenient  still  to  some 
persons,  place  two  plants  in  one  10-inch  pot. 
Either  for  conservatory  decoration  or  for  cut 
bloom  supply  such  plants  are  tlien  grand  objects. 
Of  all  the  varieties  in  the  incurved  section  none 
are  so  numerously  grown  as  this  trio.  Their 
neatly  formed  blooms  of  such  distinct  colours  on 
long  stalks  renders  them  most  useful  in  a cut 
state,  wliether  it  be  for  making  of  “shower” 
bouquets  or  filling  vases. — E.  M. 
Chrysanthemum  M.  Bahaunt.  — 

Although  this  incurved  variety  does  not  possess 
quite  such  good  quality  as  the  blooms  of  the 
“ Queen  ” family,  it  is  desirable  for  the  amateur 
to  cultivate,  on  account  of  tlie  freedom  whicli 
its  blooms  are  produced.  It  is  considered  to  be 
a seedling  from  the  “Queen”  type,  raised  by 
M.  Hoste  and  sent  out  by  him  in  the  year 
181)0.  This  is  a variety  that  will  perfect  more 
than  the  orthodox  (three)  blooms  on  each  plant  ; 
indeed,  the  form  of  the  blooms  when  tlie  plants 
are  a little  more  heavily  weighted,  as  it  were,  is 
distinctly  improved.  The  loss  of  some  of  the 
coarseness  which  characterises  larger  blooms  of 
this  variety  is  a gain  tlian  otherwise,  and  under 
such  conditions  smaller  blooms  are  quite  as 
likely  to  receive  favour  with  the  judges  as 
extra  large  ones  if  coarser  and  not  so  finely 
finished.  Allow  each  plant  to  carry  five  blooms 
instead  of  three,  providing  for  tliis  extra 
number  at  the  “ first  break.”  Instead  of  remov- 
ing all  growths  but  three,  leave  five  of  the  most 
promising  upon  each  plant.  A little  more  space 
will  be  required  during  the  summer,  of  course, 
to  give  the  necessary  solidity  to  the  branches, 
hut  this  is  fully  compensated  for  by  the  extra  num- 
ber and  improved  quality  of  the  blooms.— E.  M. 

Chryeanthemum  Mrs.  Alpheus 

Hardy. — This  hirsute  Japanese  variety  is  still 
the  finest  of  all  in  that  section  when  well  grown. 
There  is  something  so  chaste  in  appearance 
about  it  that  no  other  kind  possesses  that  makes 
it  so  attractive.  Of  all  Chrysanthemums  in 


existence  none  is  so  badly  grown,  considering 
the  niimhei  of  plants  that  are  yeaily  raised  from 
cuttings.  By  pinching  out  the  point  of  fhe 
leading  shoot  at  once,  the  formation  of  the  next 
flower  buds  is  hastened,  thus  allowing  ample  time 
for  them  to  develop,  which  is  not  the  case  when 
the  plants  are  managed  on  the  usual  orthodox 
lines  of  allowing  the  natural  break  to  be  made, 
taking  from  this  three  shoots  afterwards,  allow- 
ing each  one  to  carry  a bloom  each.  The  natural 
growth  of  this  variety  is  so  weak  and  delicate 
that  extreme  measures  have  to  be  taken  to  obtain 
success.  MJien  new  growth  is  made  after  the 
pinching  of  the  leading  stem,  restrict  tlie 
number  of  slioots  to  two  instead  of  three,  as  in 
the  orthodox  plan.  Tie  the  growth’  as  it 
progresses  to  a neat  stake,  as  it  is  so  liable  to  he 
broken  off  through  many  causes.  Encourage  a free 
growtli  by  promptly  removing  all  side  .shoots  as 
fast  as  they  appear.  “ Take  ” the  first  bud  that 
forms  at  the  point  of  tlie  shoot,  even  if  it  he  at 
the  end  of  July,  a long  time  being  required  for 
this  variety  to  perfect  its  blooms,  even  from  the 
time  the  colour  is  first  seen.  Do  not  place  this 
variety  out-of-doors  so  early  as  otlier  kinds  • 
more  protection  from  cold  winds  is  necessary.’ 
The  end  of  June  is  early  enough,  giving  it  colc'- 
frame  protection  in  the  meanwhile.— K M. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Falconer 
Jameson.— This  Japanese  variety  is  highly 
prized  for  exhibition,  owing  to  the  great  solidity 
of  its  blossoms  as  well  as  its  pleasing  colour 
(orange-red  and  gold),  but  grown  on  the  orthodox 
system— viz.,  allowing  the  single  stem  to  grow 
from  the  cutting  stage  to  the  point  where  it 
branches  natui'ally  ofl  into  more  groivths 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a flower-bud  at  the 
point,  thus  temporarily  checking  its  upward 
tendency,  its  blooms  are  loo  late  to  be  avail- 
able for  exhibition  early  in  November.  The 
seasons  seem  to  come  earlier  now  than  a few 
years  since  that  the  methods  pursued  then  are 
not  now  practicable.  Remove  the  ijoint  of  the 
main  stem  at  once,  so  as  to  hasten  on  the  next 
growth,  resulting  in  the  earlier  formation  of 
flow  Cl -buds.  Directly  it  can  be  seen  w'hich 
growths  are  the  more  promising  disbud  to  the 
number  required  (three),  and  pinch  off  all  sub- 
sequent shoots,  thus  concentrating  the  whole 
energy  of  the  plant  into  the  three  selected 
shoots.  These  in  time  will  give  a flower-bud 
each. — E.  M. 

Stopping  specimen  Chrysanthe- 
mums (“  Constant  Reader”).— No  stoppinc  of 
the  shoots  should  take  place  after  the  middle  of 
June  if  fine  blooms  are  required.  If  cpiantity 
rather  than  quality  is  aimed  at,  the  plants  mav 
be  stopped  a fortnight  earlier  than  the  time 
named.  In  the  case  of  Pelican,  which  is 
naturally  late  flowering,  the  shoots  of  this 
should  not  be  stopped  so  late  as  the  others.  I 
doubt,  however,  if  this  is  a desirable  kind  to 
grow  as  a specirr.en  in  any  case. — E.  Modvneux. 

Preserving  wild  flowers,  &c.  (“  W.  p.”). 
—They  should  be  placed  between  sheets  of  coarse,  absor- 
bent  paper,  and  heavily  weighted  and  pressed.  The  papers 
should  be  changed  every  second  day  for  the  first  week- 
using  fresh  dry  ones.  Small  things  are  soon  dried,  hut 
large  ones  lake  longer.  When  ijuite  dry  they  can  be 
mounted  on  stiff  paper,  with  the  ail  of  thin  strips  of 
gummed  paper,  and  they  will  then  keep  for  any  length  of 
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GARDEN  WORK,* 


Conservatory. 

Any  hardrK'ooded  plants  which  require  larger  pots  should 
now  have  attention,  so  that  the  pots  may  be  filled  with 
roots  before  winter.  Af.er  June  comes  the  hot  weather, 
with  its  ripening  influences,  and  before  we  are  aware  of  it 
the  autumn  is  round  again.  If  the  repotting  has  been 
neglected  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  make  good  deficiencies. 
The  importance  of  a firm  root-run  for  all  fine-rooted  plants 
has  often  been  adverted  to,  and  the  peat  should  be  of  the 
best.  Pots  also  must  be  cleaned  and  the  drainage  well 
placed,  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to  ensure  a free  passage 
for  surplus  water.  A person  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  science  of  watering  may  be  indifferent  about  drainage  ; 
hut  properly  drained  pots  often  save  the  inexperienced 
amateur  from  serious  troubles  with  his  plants.  No  plant 
can  thrive  in  a water-logged  condition.  Even  the  Arum 
Eily,  which  can  be  grown  in  water,  turns  sickly  in  the  sour, 
uniiealthy  soil  of  a badly-drained  pot.  Gardeners  gene- 
rally use  the  broken  pots  lor  drainage,  but  any  porous 
materia!  will  do  as  well ; coke  broken  up,  and  the  fine  taken 
out  with  the  sieve,  makes  excellent  drainage  material. 
For  choice  plants  the  improved  wire  covering  for  the  holes 
are  useful  to  keep  'out  worms,  though  a concave  piece  of 
crock  large  enough  to  cover  the  hole  will  do  ; and  on  this 
should  be  placed  from  2 inches  to  3 inches  of  porous  mate- 
rial, the  largest  on  the  bottom  and  the  small  pieces  on  the 
top.  A 6-inch  pot  should  have  2 inches  of  drainage, 
smaller  pots  less,  and  larger  more,  in  proportion  to  size. 
On  the  drainage  should  be  enough  rough,  turfy  soil  to 
keep  the  finer  particles  from  running  down  among  the 
drainage  and  blocking  it  up.  As  the  early-flowering  Ber- 
muda Lilies  go  out  of  bloom  move  to  a cold  pit  to  ripen 
growth  ; or  they  might  be  planted  out  in  a bed  of  good 
soil  to  ripen  off  quickly.  This  is  better  than  leaving  them 
standing  about  among  discarded  plants,  for  the  time  being, 
in  a neglected  condition.  The  climbers  will  now  form  a 
special  feature  in  large  houses.  The  Passion-flowers  and 
Tacsonias  will  ramble  up  to  the  roof  of  the  lofty  conserva- 
tory and  fall  down  in  graceful  luxuriance,  the  trailing 
shoots  being  thickly  studded  with  flowers.  In  shady  cor- 
ners plant  the  Lapagerias,  making  up  a well-drained  bed 
of  peat,  so  arranged  that  the  stronger-rooted  things  cannot 
enter  it  to  rob  the  slower  growing  plants. 

Stove. 

Here  also  the  climbers  will  be  coming  to  the  fore.  The 
fragrance  of  the  Stephanotis  will  be  manifest,  and  the 
gorgeous  tints  of  the  Allamandas  and  Dipladenias  soon  be 
in  evidence.  In  the  warm  stove  Ixoras  are  magnificent, 
but  they  must  have  careful  management,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  watering.  This  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  to  be 
learnt— how  and  when  to  water  specimen  plants.  The 
common  things  of  the  stove,  the  Begonias,  Justicias,  and 
such  like,  will  bear  anything  ; but  if  the  choice  speci- 
men Ixoras  are  over-watered  they  soon  become  sickly 
and  perish.  The  eye  and  hand  of  the  practised  plant- 
grower  work  together.  The  development  of  the  plant 
tells  its  own  tale  to  those  who  have  acquired  expe- 
rience ; but  the  rap  on  the  side  of  the  pot  with  the 
knuckles  is  the  safest  guide  to  follow  in  deciding 
whether  to  water  or  not.  It  is  not  wise  to  anticipate 
in  watering  delicate  plants ; wait  till  they  actually  need  it, 
and  then  moisten  all  the  soil.  Shift  on  young  Gardenias  ; 
get  all  the  growth  made  soon,  and  then  cool  down  a little 
and  ripen.  Stove  flowering  plants  require  ripening  in  a 
lower  temperature  with  a dryer  atmosphere.  I have 
turned  hard-wooded  stove  plants— Franciscea  calycina,  for 
instance— into  the  open  air  with  advantage,  to  complete 
the  ripening,  from  the  end  of  July  till  the  end  of  August,  or 
a little  later  if  the  weather  is  settled  and  warm.  At  the 
time  of  writing  a cold  wave  is  passing  over  the  country, 
and  fires  are  as  much  needed  as  they  have  been  all  the 
season,  so  it  will  not  be  wise  to  permit  the  temperature  to 
fall  now.  Eucharis  Lilies  required  to  bloom  shortly  should 
have  weak  liquid-manure.  This  treatment  stimulates  the 
formation  of  the  flower-spikes. 

Melons  in  Frames. 

New  beds  may  be  planted  to  succeed  plants  now  setting 
their  fruit.  Strong  examples  set  out  now  under  favourable 
conditions  will  ripen  fruit  early  in  September.  Keep  the 
growth  thin  ; the  main  leaves  are  the  most  important  as 
regards  finishing  the  crop.  Red-spider  rarely  attack 
plants  with  hard,  substantial  foliage ; they  like  thin, 
flimsy  leaves  best.  Judicious  watering  and  ventilation  are 
the  prime  factors  in  securing  good  foliage  in  Melons. 
There  are  other  things  necessary,  such  as  good,  sound 
loam,  heavy  rather  than  light.  If  the  loam  be  o good 
quality  manure  need  not  be  added  to  it,  as  whatever  extra 
support  may  be  required  can  be  given  after  the  fruits  are 
set.  Do  not  shade  Melons  if  well  grown  from  the  first ; they 
will  stand  all  the  sunshine  the.y  can  get. 

Pines. 

A general  rearrangement  of  Pine-pits  is  usually  required 
now.  The  weather  is  warm  enough  to  lift  the  plants  into 
the  open  air  for  a few  hours  without  injury,  whilst  the 
plunging-beds  are  turned  over  and  a little  fresh  material 
added  to  carry  them  on  till  September.  The  suckers 
will  be  removed  from  the  old  stools  and  potted  in  6-inch 
pots,  the  old  stools  being  thrown  away.  Successions 
should  have  their  final  shift  into  10-inch  or  11-inch  pots, 
with  a free  use  of  stimulants,  after  the  plants  get  strong 
enough  to  show  fruit.  Eleven-inch  pots  are  large  enough 
for  all  Pines,  The  loam  that  will  grow  good  Pelargoniums 
will  do  for  Pines.  I know  a very  successful  Pine-grower 
who,  when  stacking  his  loam,  always  mixed  a little  fresh 
stable-manure  with  it  in  alternate  layers,  and  at  the  end 
of  six  months  when  broken  up  this  heap  is  very  suitable 
for  Pines,  Strawberries,  or  Vines  in  pots.  Pot  firmly,  and 
where  possible  sink  the  plants  a little  lower  in  the  new 
pots  to  encourage  a fresh  set  of  roots  to  start  away  higher 
up  the  stems.  A leaf  or  two  may  be  removed  to  facilitate 
this.  The  temperature  for  Pines  now  should  be  65  degs.  at 
night.  Syringe  and  close  by  3.30  p.m.,  so  that  the  ther- 
mometer may  run  up  to  90  degs.  Give  air  when  the  latter 
rises  to  80  degs.,  or  a little  earlier  if  the  day  is  likely  to 
be  hot. 


* hx  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  fie  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


Window  0-ardenins. 

The  early  filled  window-boxes  have  had  rather  a trying 
time.  A little  weak  stimulant  would  help  the  plants  now. 
The  small  quantity  of  soil  in  window-boxes  soon  gets  ex- 
hausted, and  if  the  plants  are  to  flower  continuously  some 
help  should  be  given  ; any  kind  of  artificial  dissolved  in 
the  water  will  be  beneficial.  When  watering  plants  in 
pots  in  rooms  empty'  the  saucers  after  each  watering. 
Stagnant  water  is  not  only  unhealthy  for  the  plants,  but 
it  is  unwholesome  for  the  residents  of  the  house. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

The  cold  wave  which  is  passing  over  the  land  at  the 
time  of  writing  will  cfiieck  and  chill  everything  possessed 
of  life.  Those  who  have  turned  out  bedding  plants  in- 
sufficiently hardened  will  wish  they  had  been  patient. 
Roses  in  exposed  situations  have  suffered  from  the  east 
winds,  and  insects  must  be  dealt  with  promptly.  Every- 
body who  plants  a rosery  must  either  select  a sheltered 
spot,  or  create  some  shelter  by'  planting  quick-growing 
shrubs  on  the  side  from  whence  come  the  cold  winds.  The 
north  and  east  winds  are  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  it  is 
from  these  shelter  is  required.  Remove  all  suckers  from 
the  stems  of  newly-budded  Briers.  Train  Clematises 
before  the  growth  gets  entangled.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
cut  down  Clematises  after  they  have  been  planted  one 
year.  The  growth  comes  stronger  from  the  bottom.  The 
same  remark  applies  with  more  or  less  force  to  all  hardy 
climbers  except  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  \yhich  fills  in  well 
below,  even  after  the  top  has  begun  to  cling  to  the  wall. 
This  creeper  will  grow  on  wood  fences,  but  not  so  well 
or  so  fast  as  when  it  gets  attached  to  a wall.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  yet  to  plant  Cactus  Dahlias  if  the  plants  are 
strong  when  set  out.  But  new  sorts  are  often  sent  out  in 
a weakly  state  from  over-propagation.  Specimen  Fuchsias 
look  well  plunged  in  the  Grass,  also  that  fine  old  plant, 
Agapanthus  umbellatus.  Hardy  Fuchsias  are  charming 
things  when  liberally  treated  in  tubs.  Sweet  Peas  in 
clumps  will  be  much  improved  by  a course  of  stimulants. 
I once  filled  a lot  of  the  Seakale  pots  with  Sweet  Peas,  and 
freely  dosed  them  with  liquid-manure  as  they'  grew  up, 
and  they  were  very  effective. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Layer  Strawberries  in  pots  for  forcing.  Where  there  is 
plenty  of  land  a few  rows  of  young  plants  are  sometimes 
set  out  .a  yard  apart  for  the  purpose  of  producing  runners 
for  forcing  ; this  ensures  strong  early  runners,  but  it  is 
not  every  gardener  that  can  do  this,  and  then  the  best 
runners  from  the  bearing  plants  have  to  be  taken.  It 
the  plants  have  plenty  of  room  and  the  runners  are  taken 
early  there  is  no  reason  to  worry  about  the  result.  Some- 
times the  runners  are  laid  into  the  fruiting  pots  at  once. 

I have  done  this  often  with  good  results,  but  the  pots 
must  be  filled  with  good  soil,  rather  heavy  loam  mixed 
with  a third  of  old  manure,  with  a sprinkling  of  soot  over 
the  drainage,  the  soil  to  be  pressed  firmly  in  the  pots.  The 
soot  will  keep  out  worms.  Vicomtesse  de  Thury  is  still  a 
good  forcing  Strawberry  for  the  earliest  crop.  It  sets 
freely,  and  if  well  thinned  the  fruit  comes  of  a good  size. 
Noble  is  a useful  early  kind  where  fine  showy  fruits  are 
thought  more  of  than  flavour.  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  President 
are  both  good,  and  British  Queen  cannot  be  beaten,  and 
it  travels  so  well,  which  cannot  be  said  of  many  Straw- 
berries even  with  carefid  packing.  The  work  of  destroy- 
ing insects  on  fruit  trees  must  still  be  follow'ed  up, 
especially  as  regards  the  Aphis  family  on  Peaches  and 
Plums.  In  some  districts  Peaches  have  been  sadly 
affected  owing  in  a great  measure  to  delay  in  applying 
proper  remedies.  The  leading  shoots  of  young  vrall-trees 
must  be  secured  to  wall  or  trellis  or  the  wind  will  damage 
them.  Avoid  tight  shreds  or  ties.  Finish  thinning  late 
Grapes.  We  always  leave  Muscats  to  the  last,  as  the  berries 
which  take  the  lead  may  easily  be  seen,  and  it  is 
important  that  only  properly  fertilised  berries  are  left. 
Let  Peach  borders  get  a little  dryer  when  the  fruits  are 
ripening,  and  ventilate  freely. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Plant  out  more  Leeks  if  required.  It  is  quite  late  enough 
for  sowing  Marrow  Peas  ; still  I have  had  good  crops  from 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Omega  sown  in  the  middle  of  June. 
The  white-seeded  Scarlet  Runners  may  be  planted  tor  a 
late  crop.  The  frosts  late  in  May  have  done  a good  deal 
of  damage  in  some  districts  to  early  crops  of  Potatoes, 
Frenah  Beans,  and  Scarlet  Runners.  It  is  a great 
misfortune  when  the  crops  of  such  things  are  cut  off  late 
in  May,  but  I have  known  such  things  happen  in  June, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  planting  again.  French 
Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  will  transplant  very  well,  and 
it  is  wise  in  our  climate,  unless  the  position  is  well  sheltered, 
to  sow  a lew  seeds  rather  thickly  in  a box  or  two  for 
transplanting  in  bad  seasons.  Plant  out  Walcheren  and 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have 
strong  plants  to  put  out  shortlj'  of  Veitch’s  Autumn 
Broccoli.  Plant  Cardoons,  and  set  out  more  Celery  and 
prepare  ground  for  Celeriac.  This  is  so  useful  a vegetable 
that  I am  persuaded  it  only  requires  to  be  better  known 
to  be  appreciated.  Sow  Parsley  lor  winter  in  some 
position  where  it  can  be  covered  with  a frame  before 
cold  weather  comes.  A good  breadth  of  Turnips  should 
be  got  in  shortly.  Veitch’s  Red  Globe  is  a good  variety 
lor  present  sowing.  Make  use  of  the  north  borders  now 
lor  salads  and  Cauliflowers.  Set  out  Vegetable  Marrows 
and  Ridge  Cucumbers.  Tomatoes  in  open  beds  nrust  be 
securely  staked  and  tied  loosely  to  give  room  for  the 
stems  to  swell.  Remove  all  side  shoots  early.  Tomatoes 
under  glass  must  have  regular  attention  liow  in  tying, 
pinching,  and  watering.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

No  time  ought  to  be  lost  now  in  obtaining  and  planting 
Dahlias.  These  are  among  the  most  serviceable  of  all 
plants  for  town  gardens,  and  with  rich  soil  and  ordinary 
care  they  never  fail  to  produce  abundance  of  line  flowers, 
no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be.  A position  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  as  open  as  possible,  is,  however, 
almost  indispensable.  The  most  useful  class  for  town  gar- 
dens is  undoubtedly  the  Pompon,  and  require  very  little 
care  in  training  or  thinning  the  shoots,  while  the  blossoocr 
are  more  useful  as  cut  flowers  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  class.  The  variety  known  as  “ White  Aster,”  or 
Guiding  Star,  is  an  indispensable  plant  where  cut  flowers 
are  required,  the  neat,  pure-white  blossoms  being  produced 


with  unusual  freedom,  and  a good  companion  to  it  is  the 
Cactus  kind  called  Fire  King,  which  also  yields  its  rich, 
crimson-scarlet  blossoms  (much  the  same  colour  as  a 
Raspail  “ Geranium  ")\vith  unusual  freedom.  Some  of  the 
ordinary  double  border  varieties  are  also  very  useful  and 
free,  but  most  of  the  large  show  and  fancy  kinds  are  too 
shy  to  be  of  much  use  as  decorative  plants.  The  Cactus 
and  decorative  Dahlias  are  always  admired,  andthecolours 
are  not  only  very  delicate  or  rich,  but  their  range  is  also 
now  remarkably  wide.  Those  who  are  partial  to  the  single 
forms  should  sow  a packet  of  seed  of  a good  strain  in 
March — in  heat,  of  course — which  will  yield  a hundred  or 
more  of  plants  with  flowers  almost  equal  to  named  kinds, 
a single  plant  of  which  would  cost  more  than  the  entire 
batch  of  seedlings.  The  new  race  of  dw  arf  “ Tom  Thumb  ” 
Dahlias  is  a decided  acquisition,  and  especially  useful  in 
small  gardens,  and  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  weather 
being  now  milder,  the  planting  of  “ Geraniums  ” and 
other  bedding  subjects,  except,  perhaps,  such  tender 
things  as  Coleus,  Alternantheras,  and  Iresines,  had  better 
be  got  on  with,  but  take  care  that  everything  is  well 
hardened  off.  Auriculas  in  pots  should  be  moved  to  a 
situation  in  the  open  air,  lightly  shaded  by  a low  wall  or 
fence,  or  by  lofty  or  distant  trees  ; any  repotting  may  be 
as  well  done  now  as  at  any  other  time.  In  tying  up  the 
flowering  stems  of  Carnations  take  care  to  leave  the  ties 
loose  enough  to  allow  of  the  stems  slipping  as  they  extend, 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  snap.  Carnations  in  pots  will  be 
expanding  their  first  blossoms  ; give  them  abundance  of 
air,  both  by  night  and  day,  and  keep  the  flowers  dry 
Shade  lightly  from  hot  sun  only.  Seed  may  still  be  sown. 

B.  C.  K. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  June  9th 
to  June  16th. 

Shifted  Chrysanthemums  into  flowering  pots.  After 
potting  a .5-foot  stake  is  placed  to  each  plant.  They  are 
then  set  out  in  lines  generally  by'  the  side  of  the  walks,  or 
in  coal-ash  beds  with  plenty  of  space  between  for  getting 
at  every  plant,  as  a good  deal  of  attention  is  required.  We 
always  use  a little  Ichthemic  guano  at  the  last  shift  ; about 
a couple  of  pounds  is  mixed  with  each  barrowful  of  soil, 
which  is  chiefly  old  turf  and  very  old  manure.  We  pot 
firmly  and  room  is  left  for  top-dressing  later  on  when  the 
buds  are  selected.  Planted  out  Winter  Greens.  Some 
plants  have  been  set  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes,  as  we 
crop  close  to  make  the  most  of  the  land.  Top-dressed 
Cucumbers  in  houses.  The  plants  have  filled  the  houses 
and  are  bearing  freely.  Dreadnought,  which  we  are 
growing  lor  the  first  time,  is  a good  Cucumber,  a very  hand- 
some dark-green  spring  fruit,  twenty  inches  long  or  so. 
Lockie’s  Perfection  for  productiveness  can  scarcely  be 
beaten,  and  with  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  the  fruits 
lengthen  out  well.  Nailed  in  young  wood  of  Peaches  and 
Plums  on  walls.  The  trees  have  made  a good  deal  of 
growth.  Layered  Strawberries  in  pots  for  forcing  ; only 
strong  runners  are  selected  from  fertile  plants,  and  ail 
runners  not  required  are  cut  off.  Potted  off  earliest 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas.  Divided  double  Primulas.  Most 
of  the  plants  could  be  cut  up  with  roots  attached.  Those 
pieces  which  had  no  roots  were  treated  as  cuttings  and 
planted  singly  in  small  pots  in  sandy  peat  or  with  a little 
leaf-mould  and  plunged  in  the  cutting-frame.  Put  in 
cuttings  of  Hydrangeas.  Any  shoots  which  have  missed 
flowering  are  taken  as  cuttings  and  struck  in  a frame 
where  there  is  a little  heat.  Other  cuttings  will  be  taken 
later  on.  The  Hydrangeas  are  a very  showy  race  of  plants, 
and  where  there  are  large  houses  to  furnish,  plants  of 
different  sizes  and  that  flower  in  succession  are  desirable. 
Finished  planting  out  the  Arum  Lilies,  Salvias,  and 
Eupatoriums.  Potted  Winter-flowering  Heaths  and 
Genistas.  Took  leaf  cuttings  of  Gloxinias  and  plunged  in 
a propagating  bed.  The  surest  way  of  rooting  these  leaf 
cuttings  is  to  take  off  the  leaf  with  as  much  stalk  as  can 
be  obtained  and  double  the  stalks  into  pots  of  sandy  soil. 
The  bulb  forms  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and 
will  make  strong  flowering  plants  next  season.  Made 
up  a number  of  pans  of  Gesnera  and  Tydaeas  for 
winter  blooming.  Will  be  grow'n  on  in  a close  shady 
pit.  We  usually  have  good  specimens  of  cinnabarin’a 
and  Zebrina  by  October,  and  they  continue  effective 
most  of  the  winter.  Tied  down  Peaches  in  late  house, 
going  over  late  Grapes  to  remove  laterals.  Top- 
dressed  inside  borders  with  Patent  Silicate  Manure  and 
Ichthemic  Guano.  Sowed  more  Lettuces,  and  made  a small 
sowing  of  Endive.  The  plants  sometimes  bolt  when  sown 
early.  Shall  sow  again  in  a fortnight.  Mulched  Peas, 
Cauliflowers,  Globe  Artichokes,  and  Lettuces  with  stable 
manure.  Planted  Lettuces  along  the  ridges  between 
recently  formed  Celery  trenches.  Very  fine  Lettuces  are 
generally  grown  on  these  ridges  ; depth  of  soil  is  .always 
valuable  in  vegetable  culture.  Dusted  young  Onions  with 
soot.  Shall  use  a little  nitrate  of  soda  later  on.  Thinn^ 
Pears  and  Plums  on  those  young  trees  too  heavily  laden. 


Fragrance  of  Paeonies. -It  is  not 

customary  to  class  the  herbaceous  Pceony  among 
sweet-scented  flowers,  but  many  of  the  varieties 
are  very  much  more  fragrant  than  some  Roses 
and  Carnations.  Some  are  quite  delicately 
perfumed,  and  it  is  curious  that  some  of  them 
almost  exactly  mimic  the  queen  of  flowers  in 
this  respect.  I gathered  lately  a bloom  from  a 
light  pink  variety,  the  name  of  which  I did  not 
know,  and  the  odour  was  so  much  like  that  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  that  with  closed  eyes  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  difference. 
I think  it  doubtful  if  the  fragrance  of  this 
extremely  showy  and  very  hardy  plant  is  gene- 
rally appreciated.  Pansies  give  out  a refreshing 
odour,  which  is  most  strongly  marked  when  a 
shower  of  rain  comes  after  some  days  of  dr3’ 
weather,  or  early  in  the  morning  after  a still, 
warm  night. — J. 
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NOTES  ON  CARROTS. 

Where  large  toots  are  required  June  is  too  late 
to  sow,  but  dclifcious  little  Carrots  may  be  had 
for  use  in  winter  by  sowing  on  a south  border  in 
June,  and  where  the  Carrots  get  maggoty  in 
winter  it  is  often  desirable  to  sow  late  for  the 
jiurposc  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  young  clean 
root.s  for  a long  season.  It  is  (juite  possible 
where  there  are  plenty  of  frames  and  the  means 
of  making  hot-beds  to  have  young  Carrots  all  the 
year  round.  Carrots  require  a deep  w'arm  soil 
of  a light  texture,  fairly  rich  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  from  being  manured  for  a previous  crop. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  when  the  land  is  friable. 
A good  seed-time  should  be  waited  for  if  neces- 
sary'. Enough  seed  should  be  used  to  give  a 
power  of  selection  in  thinning,  but  a good  deal 
of  seed  is  worse  than  wasted  by  sowing  too  thick. 
This  is  a common  fault  everywhere.  It  is  no 
loss  to  sow  the  Horn  varieties  rather  thick,  as 
the  young  Carrots  are  soon  usable,  and  the  daily' 
drawings  for  soups,  &c. , w'ill  give  more  freedom 
for  growth,  but  the  main  crop  varieties  should 
be  sown  thinly  and  thinned  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  special  care  being  taken  to 
select  the  best  plants  to  form  the  crop.  The 
Scarlet  Intermediate  is  a good  type  of  garden 
Carrot,  and  St.  Valery  (see  illustration),  a com- 
paratively recent  introduction  from 
France,  comes  of  the  same  strain,  and 
is  a desirable  variety  for  culture  in 
English  gardens.  Carrots  are  better 
grown  in  France  than  with  us,  and 
English  gardeners  may  safely,  as  re- 
gards Carrots,  follow  the  French  plan. 

Carrots  should  be  thinned  as  far  as 
possible  in  showery  weather.  There 
is  less  disturbance  of  the  soil,  and  the 
distance  between  the  plants  may  vary 
according  to  variety  and  the  object  in 
view.  If  for  exhibition  give  9 inches,  if 
medium-sized  roots  are  wanted  for 
home  use  6 inches  or  even  less  will  be 
ample.  E.  H. 


GROWING  POTATOE.S  FOR 
MARKET. 

The  Potato  continues  to  hold  its  own, 
in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  find  a substi- 
tute both  in  private  and  market- 
gardens,  but  it  is  in  the  latter  that 
the  greatest  improvements  in  culture 
are  observable.  Not  only  is  there  a 
greater  area  devoted  to  their  growth, 
but  the  improvement  in  varieties  and 
better  systems  of  culture  has  led  to  the 
regular  production  of  crops  far  heavier 
than  used  to  be  thought  possible. 

Such  varieties  as  Imperator,  Reading 
Giant,  Magnum  Bonum,  The  Bruce, 

&c.,  have  materially  added  to  the  possibility 
of  growers  being  able,  even  at  theconiparatively 
low  prices  that  have  prevailed,  to  continue,  and 
even  increase,  their  culture  at  a profit. 

In  this  locality  the  soil  is  a light,  sandy  loam, 
well  adapted  for  turning  out  clean,  bright 
tubers,  and  by  the  aid  of  liberal  dressings  of 
manure,  splendid  crops  are  secured  year  after 
year.  The  greatest  interest  here  centres  in 
early  sorts,  for  the  soil  being  light  and  warm, 
and  close  proximity  to  the  sea  helping  to  ward 
off  late  spring  frost,  we  get  crops  ready  for 
market  even  in  the  open  fields  before  they  are 
ready  in  walled-in  gardens  in  more  inland 
stations,  and  the  very  early  crops  are  not  only 
most  profitable  by  reason  of  higher  prices,  but 
what  is  of  greater  moment  to  the  growers  is  that 
they  get  the  land  cleared  in  time  for  Turnips 
and  other  winter  crops.  This  is  impossible 
after  late  Potatoes,  and  for  this  reason  Early 
Rose,  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
Sharpe’s  Victor  come  in  for  very  extensive 
planting,  and  are  dug  up  and  marked  directly 
they  are  of  presentable  size.  Last  season  they 
were  very  early,  but  I think  this  year  they  are 
quite  as  forward,  plenty  of  fields  being  moulded 
up  at  the  present  time  (May  8),  no  frost  sufficient 
to  cut  down  the  haulm  having  occurred  since 
March.  We  have  dug  up  plenty  of  fair- 
sized new  tubers  from  self-sown  early  sorts 
before  April  was  out.  As  regards  manure, 
I may  remark  that  the  quantity  used  now  for 
Potato  culture  would  have  frightened  Potato- 
growers  twenty  years  ago.  One  of  our  largest 


Potato-growers  is  collecting  manure  all  the  year 
round,  gathering  all  the  refuse  from  slaughter- 
houses, and  burying  it  in  heaps  mixed  with  hot 
lime  ; and  by  burning  all  kinds  of  field  refuse  he 
gets  an  enormous  quantity  of  ashes.  This  is  all 
mixed  with  farmyard-manure,  and  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  furrows  at  planting-time. 
But  probably  f he  chief  factor  or  secret  of  get- 
ting such  enormous  crops  as  12  tons  or  14  tons 
t o the  acre,  lies  in  thedeej)  stirring  and  thorough 
puls'erising  of  the  soil,  so  that  at  planting-time 
it  is,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  like  an  ash- 
heap. 

To  do  this,  steam-ploughing  and  sub-soiling  are 
pushed  on  early  in  the  winter,  and  the  soil  left 
as  rough  a.s  possible,  and  exposed  to  the  pulver- 
ising inflfience  of  B'ost  and  rain.  Then  when 
planting-time  comes  round  it  is  ploughed, 
manured,  and  planted,  and  directly  the  tops  arc 
visible  through  the  soil  the  horse-hoe  is  set  to 
work,  and  the  hand-hoe  between  the  sets,  and 
they  are  moulded  up  in  a few  days.  I may  re- 
mark that  a good  deal  of  importance  is  placed 
on  keeping  the  seed  Potatoes  from  getting  grown 
out  too  much,  and  thereby  exhausted  before 
plaiiting-time ; and  to  do  this  considerable 
space  for  spreading  the  sets  out  thinly  is  neces- 
sary after  the  spring  comes  on,  for  if  thinly  laid 
out  they  will  not  push  more  than  an  inch  until 
very  late  in  the  season.  But  if  placed  thickly  in 
heaps  the  shoots  will  draw  up  and  entirely  spoil 


the  tubers.  Therefore  on  the  proper  keeping  of 
the  sets  depends  a good  deal  of  the  success  tliat 
will  attend  your  efforts. 

J ABIES  Groom,  Gosport. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SPINACH. 

Of  Spinach  proper  there  are  two  types,  the  prickly 
and  the  round-seeded,  each  supposed  to  be 
especially  adapted  for  the  winter  and  spring 
supply  respectively.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  this  order  of  seasons  for  each  kind  is  now 
beginning  to  be  transposed,  as  one  or  the  other 
may  be  relied  upon  to  succeed,  whatever  the 
season.  However  this  may  be,  soils,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  have  much  more  influence  on  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  a particular  type  of 
Spinach  than  many  people  are  aware  of.  Of 
this  I have  had  ample  proof  in  this  garden.  The 
prickly-seeded  or  winter  Spinach  succeeds  much 
better  as  a summer  crop  than  even  the  round- 
seeded,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  for 
this  season.  Even  the  Victoria  will  succeed 
much  better  as  a winter  crop  than  a summer 
one.  I know  that  many  people  look  upon  the 
round-seeded  variety  as  the  special  kind  for 
summer  use,  that  they  will  not  try  any  other. 
If  the  round-seeded  will  not  succeed,  my  advice 
is  to  give  the  prickly-seeded  a trial.  Any 
variety  which  will  give  a succession  of  succulent 
leaves  should  be  grown ; but  whatever  the 
variety,  this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  soil  is  in 
a highly  fertile  state.  During  hot  and  dry 
weather  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 


Spinach  of  any  kind  will  succeed,  it  running  to 
flower-stem  when  only  2 inches  or  3 inches  above 
ground.  To  guard  against  this  as  much  as 
possible,  it  should  be  sown  on  cooler  sites,  east 
or  north  borders  for  preference.  To  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  sowings  will  have  to  be  made 
at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a fortnight  both 
throughout  this  and  the  next  month.  Victoria 
is  noBV  becoming  a very  popular  variety.  It  is 
a most  decided  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
round-seeded,  being  much  more  vigorous  in 
growth  and  having  the  additional  merit  of  not 
running  to  seed  so  (piickly.  Not  only  as  a 
summer  crop,  but  also  as  a trustBvortby  winter 
kind  it  is  most  valuable.  Monstrous  Viroflay  is 
certainly  a large-leaB’cd  kind,  but  I shall  not 
grow  it  again,  it  running  to  seed  much  too 
quickly  with  me  ; in  fact,  it  is  a variety  which 
might  well  be  expunged  from  seed  lists,  the 
Victoria  being  much  the  better  variet}'.  Of 
substitutes  for  Spinach  there  are  several.  The 
first  on  the  list  is  what  is  know  as  the 

New  Zealand  Spinach  (Tetragonia  expansa). 
Its  value  lies  in  its  growing  freely  during  the 
drought  and  heat  of  summer,  ivhen  often 
Spinach  can  with  difficulty  be  secured.  Being 
raised  in  warmth,  the  plants  are  set  out  on  a 
sunny  border  early  in  June.  It  is  the  young 
shoots  Bvhich  are  gathered.  Not  many  plants 
are  needed,  a dozen  being  ample,  these  forming 
clumps  a 5'ard  across  each.  The  Orach  or 
Mountain  Spinach  ( Atriplex  hortensis)  is  another 
substitute.  It  must  be  sown  on  good  soil  for 
succession.  Seed  may  be  sown  both  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  and,  like  Spinach,  it 
succeeds  best  in  rich  and  moist  soil.  Mercur}', 
again,  is  also  called  a Spinach  substitute.  In 
Lincolnshire,  and  where  it  is  cultivated  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England,  I have 
frequently  come  across  it.  The  seeds  may 
either  be  sown  in  the  spring  or  autumn  on  well- 
drained,  and  also  highly  manured  soil.  Being 
a perennial,  a dressing  of  manure  should  be 
given  annuall}'.  The  seedlings  may  either  be 
thinned  out  or  transplanted  to  a distance  of  a 
foot  apart,  selecting  showery  weather  for  the 
purpose.  The  clumps  may  also  be  divided, 
this  operation  being  performed  just  as  fresh 
growth  is  starting.  It  may  either  be  used  as 
Spinach  or  the  young  shoots  in  the  spring  may 
be  used  as  Aparagus.  When  }'oung  the  shoots 
may  be  boiled  Bvhole,  but  they  are  generally 
peeled  before  using.  They  are  more  tender 
if  the  plants  are  earthed  up  in  the  spring  pre- 
vious to  starting  into  growth. 

The  Spinach  Beet  is  really  an  excellent 
Spinach  substitute,  and  a row  should  he  grown 
in  every  garden.  Being  a perennial,  the  plants 
will  not  need  disturbing  very  often,  but  when- 
ever they  shoBV  signs  of  exhaustion,  take  up, 
divide  and  replant  on  a fresh  site.  Each  spring 
a liberal  top-dressing  of  manure  should  be 
applied.  Spinach  Beet  may  be  grown  from 
seed  sown  in  the  spring,  or  by  division  at  the 
same  time.  The  younger  leaves  are  those 
which  are  gathered,  but  if  it  should  be  so  de- 
sired the  leaf-stalks  may  also  be  used.  In  this 
case  the  crowns  are  best  moulded  over  in  the 
early  spring  with  leaf-soil,  then  the  stalks  as 
they  rise  will  be  blanched,  and  consequently 
more  tender.  These  are  served  up  like  Seakale 
or  Asparagus.  A. 


Best  manure  for  Potatoes,  &c.  (“R.”). 

— The  best  manure  for  vegetables  generally  is 
stable-manure  ivell  decomposed,  but  most  gar- 
deners nowadays  use  artificials  more  or  less,  and 
for  Potatoes  superphosphates  are  very  suitable, 
and  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  6 cwt.  to  8 cwt. 
per  acre,  either  sprinkled  along  the  drills  when 
planting  the  tubers,  or  scattered  betBveen 
the  rows  just  previous  to  earthing  up.  Nitrate 
of  soda  is  a good  manure  for  Onions,  Beet,  and 
Carrots  ; but  neither  Beet  nor  Carrots  should  be 
sown  on  freshly-manured  land,  though  a little 
nitrate  of  soda  may  be  sown  in  the  drills  -with 
the  seeds  to  give  the  young  plants  a good  start. 

Mushrooms  (“R.  N.  M.”). — Spawn  the 
best  positions  of  the  meadow  as  follows  : Make 
niehes  by  thrusting  in  a spade  4 inches  or 
5 inches  deep,  pressing  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  make  openings  2 inches  wide  and 
press  into  these  openings  pieces  of  spawn  2 inches 
or  so  square,  and  tread  down  firmly.  If  the 
weather  is  suitable  and  the  spawn  good,  there 
will  be  a large  addition  to  the  crop  of  Mush- 
rooms. 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Carrot  St.  Valery.  From  .a 
photograph  sent  hy  Jlr.  Norman  Wake,  Bedford. 
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ROSES. 

THE  JAPANESE  ROSE  ANJ)  ITS 
VARIETIES. 

These  are  very  cliarming  Roses.  We  may 
simply  treat  them  as  ordinary  shrubs,  and 
they  are  sure  to  do  well.  The  common  R.  rugosa 
and  its  white  variety  (sec  cut)  are  most 
abunilant,  and  the  white  is  especially  beautiful, 
with  its  long  pure  buds  clustering  in  such  rich 
glossy-green  foliage.  Rosa  coruscans  appears 
to  be  but  a variety  of  the  Japanese  Rose,  being 
similar  in  wood  and  leaves,  but  with  flowers  of 
a pretty  pink  shade.  It  is  in  every  way 
desirable  to  associate  with  the  type.  Mme. 
George  Bruant  came  out  as  the  first  of  a new 
race  of  hybrid  forms  of  R.  rugosa,  but  though 
as  vigorous  and  free  as  the  t3’pe,  it  does  not  j 
seem  to  have  5'et  got  very  popular.  It  lias  the 
long  paper-white  buds  of  the  white  R.  rugosa, 
also  known  as  the  Ramanas  Ro.se,  hut  thej'  ■ 
are  double  instead  of  singb',  consequentlj', 
are  more  enduring.  The\'  are  borne  in 
clusters.  It  is  just  the  kind  we 
want  more  of  in  gardens  for  pro- 
ducing pretty  effects. 


an  exhibition  bloom.  It  eertainlj’  transplants 
badl}',  is  of  only  moderate  growth,  and  decidedly 
tender  in  constitution.  In  planting  Gustave 
Piganeau  I would  advise  t hat  a young  grafted 
plant  of  this  season’s  working  be  turned  out  of 
a pot.  Such  a plant  will  grow  away  at  once 
and  become  established  during  the  coming 
summer.  I tried  a few  in  this  way  last  season, 
and  they  arc  much  better  now  than  those  trans- 
planted in  the  ordinary  way. — R. 

The  best  Single  Rose.— We  have  a 
great  many  Single  Roses  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  finest  of  them  all  is  a kind  but 
little  known.  It  came  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Moschata  nivea,  and,  knowing  nothing  about  it, 
it  was  planted  in  some  very  bad  clay  soil.  There 
were  several  plants,  and  they  were  put  along  a 
fence.  For  the  past  three  seasons,  however, 
they  have  grown  and  bloomed  in  a vigorous  and 
delightful  way,  and  now  again  in  full  flower 
this  Rose  makes  the  prettiest  picture  in  the 
garden  and  fills  the  air  with  its  lavish  fragrance. 
In  Mr.  Paul’s  “ Rose  Garden  ” the  original 
Musk  Rose  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in 


Liquid-manure  for  Roses. 

— I’erhaps  there  is  no  period  when 
the  judicial  use  of  suitable  licjuid- 
manure  is  more  beneficial  to  Roses 
than  the  present,  especially  in  the 
open  ground.  When  in  healthj' 
growth  the  plants  need  consider- 
able support,  and  this  is  very 
quickly  assimilated  when  applied 
in  liquid  form.  If  the  soil  is  natur- 
allj'  stiff  and  close,  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  give  so  much  extra  moisture 
during  a wet  season.  A light 
and  free  drainage  material  will 
allow  of  superfluous  moisture  escap- 
ing rapidljq  in  addition  to  the  fact 
of  the  need  for  a little  artificial 
moisture,  while  a large  quantity  of 
growth  is  being  made.  Now  that 
the  buds  are  beginning  to  swell 
freely,  liquid-manure  will  have 
considerable  influence  upon  their 
development.  It  also  has  good 
effect  upon  the  strong  growers 
generally  used  for  walls  and  pillars. 

I do  not  think  it  is  so  much  a ques- 
tion for  the  class  of  manure  as  its 
judicious  application.  Once  given 
in  too  strong  a dose,  and  the  mis- 
chief is  soon  apparent.  If  we 
water  freely  out-of-doors  for  a short 
time  only  and  then  cease  we  often 
get  stronger  attacks  of  mildew 
than  usual,  more  especially  if  the 
watering  has  been  done  in  little 
driblets  of  frequent  application.  This  encour- 
ages many  surface  roots,  and  these  seriously 
miss  the  support  of  extra  moisture.  As  a rule, 
it  is  better  to  afford  two  or  three  thorough 
soakings  in  rather  weak  solutions  at  intervals  of 
a week  to  ten  days. — P.  U. 

Roses. — Will  “ P.  U.”  or  some  other 
rosarian  kindly  clear  up  a little  difficulty  that 
has  occurred  on  comparing  the  former’s  article 
on  Rose-stocks  in  No.  789  with  the  replies  given 
to  query  539  in  No.  795.  “ P.  U.”  advises  that 

no  shoots  be  allowed  to  break  between  top  of 
growth  and  base  of  stock,  and  recommends 
earthing  up  the  stems  ; the  earth  to  be  removed, 
and  the  bud  inserted  on  the  roots — i.e.,  the 
covered  stem  of  previous  year’s  growth. 
“ J.  C.  C.”  says  in  reply  to  5.39  that  the  buds 
must  be  put  on  young  shoots,  the  same  as  for 
standards  ; while  “ B.  C.  R.”  speaks  of  scraping 
away  a little  of  tlie  soil  in  order  to  put  the  bud 
a little  below  the  surface,  so  far  agreeing  with 
“ P.  U.,”  but  then  he  significantly  adds  that 
the  buds  alwaj’s  take  best  in  young  wood  just 
beginning  to  get  rather  firm.  Then  why  not 
bud  on  such  wood  ? — J.  T.  P. 

Rose  Gustave  Piganeau.— Owing  to 
this  variety  having  won  such  high  honours  two 
years  running  at  the  National  Rose  8ocietj’’s 
exhibitions,  both  metropolitan  and  provincial,  it 
is  certain  to  be  much  sought  after.  I would  warn 
my  readers  that,  good  as  the  blooms  undoubtedly 
are,  this  variety,  like  Horace  Vernet  and  a 
few  more,  is  far  from  a good  grou'er.  I could 
never  recommend  it  to  one  who  does  not  require 


Wliile  Japanese  Rose  (Rosa  ruffo.sa  alba). 

1591),  and  it  is  so  named  from  a musk-like  odour 
it  is  supposed  to  give  off  in  certain  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  Under  this  tj'pe  Mr.  Paul 
classifies  a few  varieties,  and  among  them  one 
named  nivea,  which  appears  from  the  description 
identical  with  that  we  have.  Pruned  or  un- 
pruned, the  plant  is  a marvel  of  profuse  bloom, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  size  of  the 
cluster,  which  upon  strong  shoots  resulting  from 
pruning  is  often  immense.  The  flowers,  how- 
ever, are  always  in  clusters,  showing  buds  and 
flowers  in  varied  stages  and  tints.  The  bud  is 
pink,  and  the  flower  when  first  open  similarly 
shaded  with  that  tint,  but  passes  to  clear  white, 
and  the  tuft  of  orange  stamens  is  specially  rich, 
clustering  in  the  centre  of  the  open  wide-spread- 
ing flower.  If  a variety,  it  is  practically  a wild 
Rose,  needing  no  care  or  cultivation,  and  it 
should  be  widely  known. — A. 

.539.— Briers  for  budding.— It  is  usual 
to  form  these  into  standards,  half-standards,  or 
dwarf  Briers,  not  into  dwarf  bush  plants.  If 
you  want  the  latter,  seedling  Briers  should  have 
been  used.  In  a recent  issue  I gave  a short 
article,  which  dealt  with  the  subject  more  fully 
than  space  will  admit  of  again.  Look  it  up, 
and  you  will  see  a complete  answer  to  your 
query. — P.  U. 

The  Austrian  Copper  Brier  is  among 
our  earliest  Roses,  and  eertainlj'  one  of  the  most 
showy.  It  invariably  flowers  well  with  me,  and 
is  a great  favourite  with  ladies..  Although 
rather  fleeting,  it  is  much  sought  after  in  a cut 
state  on  account  of  its  charming  and  unique 


shade  of  melallic-orange  and  rosj’  copper  sliad- 
ings.  By  no  means  difficult  to  grow,  thriving 
well  wherever  Roses  are  a success,  it  is  strange 
wc  do  not  meet  with  it  more  frequently.  Har- 
I'isoni,  a semi-double  of  the  Persian  Briers,  is 
also  nicely  in  bloom,  and  a few  standards  are  just 
now  verj'  showv. — R. 

535. — Roses. — You  say  your  house  h.as  been 
well  ventilated,  and  I have  little  doubt  this  is 
the  cause  of  mildew.  It  may  also  come  from  too 
great  freedom  in  applying  liquid-manure.  As 
the  plants  were  only  potted  up  this  season,  there 
can  be  no  necessity  for  “guano  and  other  Rose- 
food  ” yet.  The  shrivelling  of  your  foliage  is 
connected  with  the  mildew,  and  all  points  to 
some  severe  check  having  taken  place,  either 
from  an  atmospheric  chill,  or  at  the  roots.  You 
must  alter  these  if  good  residts  are  to  be 
obtained. — P.  U. 

Rose-buds  faulty  (“F.  J.  T.”).— Your 
buds  have  evidentlj'  been  eaten  bj'  one  or  oilier 
of  the  beetles  which  feed  at  niglit — wliich  species 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Remedy  in  this  case  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  but  as  j’our  plants  are 
healthy,  and  this  pest  is  only  of  short  duration, 
I trust  you  will  have  satisfactory  results  except 
in  these  few  instances.  You  state  the  larger 
bud  sent  is  from  “Captain  Christ j’.”  I am 
afraid  you  are  mistaken,  or  else  j'ou  have 
another  Rose  under  that  name.  If  j’ou  care  to 
send  me  one  or  two  buds  and  a leaf  or  two,  1 
shall  be  pleased  to  tell  you  if  such  be  the  case  or 
not,  as  the  larger  one  which  reached  me  is 
certainly  not  Captain  Christj-. — A.  Pii'EE, 
Hi(jh-strect,  UcJcJield. 

Black  blotches  on  Roses  (“VV.  M.”) 

— Unfortunately,  j-ou  do  not  send  a specimen 
leaf,  and  as  there  are  several  kinds  of  “ black 
blotches  ” upon  Rose  foliage  this  season  I am  at 
a loss  to  answer  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 
It  may  be  from  mildew,  from  too  strong  an 
insecticide,  also  from  the  use  of  powerful 
stimulants  ; but  I am  more  inclined  to  think  it 
is  from  the  frost  we  experienced  a few  days 
previous  to  the  date  of  jmur  query.  My  plants 
are  considerably  afl'ected  in  like  manner  from 
the  cold,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  so  until  some 
days  after  the  frost. — P.  U. 

533.— Banksian  Rose.— You  can  root  these  from 
cuttings  taken  now.  Choose  the  firmer  shoots  wliich 
carried  no  bloom,  or  else  the  longer  pieces  which  did  so. 
Keep  close  in  a greenhouse,  and  see  that  they  are  never  dry 
or  over  wet.  Use  a compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand, 
and  do  not  remove  any  of  the  foliage. 


SOWING  BIENNIALS. 

This  is  the  best  time  to  sow  many  kinds  of 
biennials,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the 
most  useful — viz.  ; 

Aquii.ecias  or  Columbines  are  now  in  great 
variety,  and  a small  patch  of  each  sown 
now  will  give  fine  plants  for  next  season’s 
flowering. 

Antirrhinum,  a very  showy  familj’  of  plants, 
and  several  dwarf  varieties  have  lately  been 
added. 

Delphiniums,  in  many  shades  of  blue,  are 
very  striking  plants  for  background  eft'ect. 

Forhet-.me-nots  or  Myosotis,  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  spring  bedding  plants,  seeds 
freely,  and  usually  reproduces  itself  abun- 
dantlj'. 

Honesty  (Purple  and  White),  if  sown  now, 
makes  a fine  display  next  spring,  and  the 
silvery  seed-pods,  if  left  to  ripen,  are  very  useful 
for  decoration. 

Limnanthes  Douglasi. — If  sown  in  August 
makes  a beautiful  spring  bedder,  being  of  a pale- 
lemon  colour. 

Polyanthus  and  Primrose  sown  at  once,  and 
kept  constantly  moist,  will  make  nice  plants 
for  puttmg  out  in  beds  in  autumn,  and  will 
flower  next  spring. 

SiLENE  PENDUL.A,  sowii  in  August,  make  nice 
plants  for  filling  flower-beds  when  the  bedding 
plants  are  cleared.  They  are  covered  with 
rosy-pink  flowers  in  April. 

Stocks  of  Brompton  or  Queen  type  sown  now^ 
and  transplanted  in  September,  are  amongs 
the  most  beautiful  of  garden  flowers. 

Sweet  William. — Sow  at  once,  and  trans 
plant  as  soon  as  ready  to  where  thej'  are  to 
flower. 

Wallflower  (single  or  double),  if  not  already 
sown,  should  be  done  at  once  to  make  fine 
plants  next  spring.  J.  G.,  Gosport. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  WHITE  W^’OCD  LILY. 

There  are  several  Wood  Lilies,  or  Trilliuins, 
the  finest  being  T.  grandidoruin  (the  W^hite 
Wood  Lily) — see  cut — which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  haixly  plants.  It  grows 
from  6 inches  to  1 foot  high,  and  when  in  good 
health  each  stem  bears  a lovely  white  three- 
petalled  flower,  fairer  than  the^  W^hite  Lily, 


to  peg  firmly.  From  the  time  the  operation  is 
performed  the  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
dry,  but  receive  a good  soaking  every  night  if 
the  state  of  the  weather  necessitates  this.  I 
plant  out  at  the  latter  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October,  the  beds  being  deeply 
forked  and  well  broken  up,  receiving  as  manure 
a liberal  dressing  of  horse-droppings.  The 
Carnation  beds  will  be  in  another  week  the 
best  thing  in  the  flower  garden.  The  plants, 
taking  them  all  round,  will  average  seven 


White  Wood  Lily  (Trillium  grandiflorum). 


and  almost  as  large  when  the  plant  is  strong  ; 
but  much  depends  on  the  vigour  of  the  speci- 
mens. It  thrives  under  almost  any  kind  of 
treatment,  and  becomes  a free-growing  plant  of 
goodly  size  in  a shady,  peat}’  border  in  the  open 
air.  If  placed  in  a sunny  or  exposed  position, 
the  large  soft-green  leaves  are  not  sufficiently 
developed,  and  consequently  the  plant  fails  to 
become  strong.  Depressed  shady  nooks  in  the 
rock  garden  or  hardy  fernery  will  suit  it  admir- 
ably. It  is  now  sold  cheaply.  There  are 
several  other  species  in  cultivation  : T.  atro- 
purpureum,  erythrocarpum,  sessile,  and  pendu- 
lum, none  of  them  equal  to  T.  grandiflorum,  but 
some  are  pretty,  and  all  are  interesting. 


NOTES  ON  BORDER  CARNATIONS. 
These  are  so  rapidly  growing  in  favour  for  all 
gardens,  whether  large  or  small,  that  no  apology 
is  needed  for  devoting  a note  to  them  at  this 
particular  season,  especially  as  there  will 
alv/ays  be  a number  of  people  just  starting  their 
culture  to  whom  a few  hints  may  prove  accept- 
able. If  one  were  asked  to  name  the  most 
important  factors  for  securing  thoroughly  good 
j)lants  and  plenty  of  flower,  the  answer  would 
probably  be,  early  and  eareful  layering  and 
close  attention  to  the  layers,  early  planting  and 
suitable  soil.  By  thoroughly  good  plants,  I 
mean  those  with  plenty  of  good  healthy  grass, 
and  throwing  six,  seven,  and  eight  good  flower- 
stalks,  not  poor  weakly  stufi',  weakly  in  habit, 
with  a few  bits  of  yellow-looking  grass  that 
will  never  furnish  good  layers,  and  with  per- 
haps one  little  shiivelled  flower-sfalk.  It  is 
hardly  worth  growing  border  Carnations  if 
better  results  than  this  cannot  be  obtained.  The 
wonderful  dillerence  in  the  constitution  of 
different  varieties  has  been  previously  noted, 
and  only  those  should  be  grown  that  can  bo 
classed  A1  in  this  respect.  Very  early  layer- 
ing will  be  possible  this  year,  and  the  earlier 
the  better ; there  is  nothing  like  plenty  of 
time  to  secure  abundance  of  roots.  V ery  much 
extra  soil  round  the  plants  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, for  high  mounds  dry  out  quickly,  and 
the  formation  of  a mass  of  roots  is  delayed  if  the 
late  summer  prove  hot  and  dry,  and  much 
artificial  watering  is  required.  If  the  present 
drought  continues,  I should  recommend  easing 
up  the  soil  gently  round  the  plants  with  a fork, 
afterwards  breaking  it  down  and  giving  a good 
soaking  of  water.  Two  inches  of  fresh  soil  on 
the  top  of  this  will  be  all  that  will  be  necessary. 
This  may  consist  of  one  part  sandy  loam  and 
two  parts  of  leaf  soil,  with  a liberal  dose  of  red 
sand  added.  Instructions  should  be  given  not 
to  cut  deeper  than  is  absolutely  necessary  and 


bloom-stalks  each.  I am  inclined  to  think  we 
shall  have  a brave  show.  The  natural  soil  most 
suitable  for  these  plants  is  undoubtedly  a sandy 
loam,  and  if  this  is  not  to  hand  naturally,  the 
beds  for  their  reception  should  be  stiffened  or 
lightened  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
require.  E.  B. 

POPPY  ANEMONES. 

The  flowers,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given, 
are  very  old  garden  favourites,  but  not  nearly 
so  popular  now  as  in  earlier  days.  They  are 
forms  of  Anemone  coronaria,  possessing  a wide 
range  of  colour  in  both  single  and  double 
kinds.  They  are  easily  raised,  and  some  of 
the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation  have  been 
separately  named,  but  for  the  majority  the  best 
way  will  be  to  raise  them  from  seed  of  which 
there  are  fine  strains  now  in  commerce.  Although 
the  roots  live  and  flower  year  after  year,  they 
they  are  never  better  than  in  their  first  bloom. 
This  note  comes  at  an  opportune  moment,  for 
now  is  an  admirable  time  to  sow  the  seed.  It 
may  be  sown  outside  if  tliere  is  a sheltered 


their  brilliance  in  the  garden  should  they  b ■ 
prized,  for  among  early  flowers  few  are  more 
precious  to  cut  than  these.  They  last  well  in 
water,  and  have  long  stems,  allowing  bold 
arrangements.  1‘lven  the  buds  ojjen  in  water, 
so  that  if  wiutery  weather  sets  in,  as  is  not 
unusual  after  a spell  of  mild  weather  has 
brought  up  the  buds,  they  need  not  be  left  to 
perish  or  sufler  in  the  cold,  but  may  be  gathered 
to  brighten  and  beautify  the  house,  whilst  other 
buds  will  follow  when  conditions  are  more 
favourable.  These  Anemones  are  worthy  of  as 
good  and  careful  culture  as  that  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  Roses  and  Carnations  for  summer. 

A.  H. 

FLOWERS  IN  THE  GRASS.* 

Every  grassy  spot  about  the  garden  which  need 
not  be  mown  till  hay-time  should  be  full  of  the 
lovely  bulbs  that  flower  in  spring.  There  are 
many  things  that  need  no  cultivation  whatever, 
only  to  be  planted  in  the  Grass  and  left  alone. 
Beds  and  borders  in  gardens  should  be  reserved 
for  the  flowers  that  need  good  culture — Roses, 
Carnations,  Pansies,  and  the  many  perennials — 
but  the  bulbs  should  be  in  broad,  natural 
groups  in  the  Grass.  After  some  years  of 
experience  and  experiment  with  bulbs- in  the 
Grass,  I have  come  to  a firm  conclusion  that  a 
great  number  of  the  choicest  things  that  bloom 
in  spring  are  not  benefited  in  one  degree  by 
being  grown  in  borders  that  are  frequently  dug 
and  manured.  In  fact,  the  opposite  has  been 
proved,  for  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  many  of 
the  Daffodils  resent  manure,  and  as  a result  of 
growing  them  in  rich  borders  there  arise  com- 
plaints of  basal  rot  and  other  ailments,  whereas 
in  the  sweet  loam  of  pasture  fields  they  grow, 
increase,  and  bloom  year  after,  always  strong 
and  healthy.  What  a glorious  possibility  this 
offers  for  extensive  gardening  of  a permanent 
character,  without  one  bit  of  care  or  after- 
trouble. It  is  so  easily  and  simply  done,  the 
things  that',  ucceed  are  so  numerous,  the  gain 
in  beauty  is  so  great  that  none  need  fear  to 
attempt  it.  From  the  early  Snowdrops  in 
January  to  the  Poet’s  Narcissus  in  June  the 
Grass  garden  will  give  one  long  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  bloom  without  the  slightest  attention. 
It  is  all  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  This  method 
is  only  now  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and 
in  some  of  the  London  parks  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  carry  it  out,  but  in  these  only 
temporarily,  because  the  Grass  has  to  be  mown 
before  the  foliage  ripens.  It  is  important  to 
select  the  proper  kinds.  For  example.  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips  will  not  do,  as  most  of  these  need 
good  cultivation.  But  the  Daffodil  family  is  a 
host  in  itself,  and  Grass  gardening  would  be 
worthy  of  pursuit  for  these  alone.  From  the 
diminutive  Dcuffodils,  minor  and  nanus,  up  to 
the  giant  maximus,  I do  not  think  tliere  is  a 
kind  but  will  do  admirably.  Tlie  two  dwarf 


A bed  of  Poppj’  Anemones. 


spot  where  the  soil  is  friable,  and  if  the 
seed  is  sown  thinly  the  plants  remain 
till  the  autumn.  Not  later  than  September, 
however,  they  should  be  transplanted  to  the 
spot  where  they  are  to  bloom,  and  they  will 
flower  freely  and  finely  in  spring.  A batch 
raised  each  year  would  always  ensure  a fine 
display.  Their  value  in  the  garden  is  great, 
because  their  colours  are  so  good,  and  they 
come  so  early  that  they  may  be  grown  among 
such  things  as  Roses,  preceding  them  and 
passing  away  before  they  come.  Not  only  for 


kinds  are  often  planted  as  edgings  to  beds  and 
borders,  and  one  heavy  storm  often  mars  all 
their  beauty,  for  they  are  so  near  the  ground 
that  they  get  much  splashed  with  dirt.  There 
was  a terrible  storm  on  the  night  of  March 
12th,  rain  falling  in  torrents,  but  when  I went 
round  the  following  morning  a thousand  Daffodil 
blooms  were  visible  as  pure  and  unsullied  as 
they  were  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  the  previous 
day.  A large  and  handsome  group  of  the  Tenby 

* This  article  has  been  kept  over  through  pressure  on 
our  space. — Eo. 
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Daftbdil — eight  years  planted  in  Orass — is  now 
a magnificent  siglit.  In  one  instance  where 
only  two  bulhs  were  jmt  in  at  a few  inches 
apart,  there  are  now'  tw’o  tufts  and  sixteen 
llowers  on  each.  Scoticus  and  princeps  are  tw'o 
admirable  kinds.  In  fact,  I do  not  think  any 
sort  would  fail  ; but  for  planting  in  this  W'ay  it 
is  best  to  choose  those  sorts  that  are  plentiful 
and  jilant  them  freely  in  natural  groups.  Snow- 
drops  and  Crocuses  are  happy  in  the  Crass,  and 
among  other  things  that  have  succeeded  even 
bej'ond  expectations  are  : Grape  Hyacinths, 
Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Stars  of  Bethlehem,  and 
Spring  Snowflake.  A large  group  of  Dog’s- 
tooth  Violets,  at  the  time  of  writing,  is  a lovely 
sight.  Since  planting  they  have  increased  ten- 
fohl,  and  now  they  spread  out  their  rich 
marbled  leaves  upon  the  turf  with  their  rosy 
and  white  blossoms  just  poised  above  it  looking 
infinitely  prettier  than  they  would  springing 
out  of  bare  earth.  I had  almost  omitted  the 
Apennine  Anemone,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all 
flowers  for  the  Grass,  increasing  freely,  bloom- 
ing abundantly,  and  a charming  sight  for  an 
April  day  when  it  opens  a hundred  stars  w hich 
peer  among  the  points  of  the  young  green  Grass 
and  rival  the  skj’  in  delicacy  of  blue  tints. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  tliat  have  011I3' 
been  ouce  planted,  and  tlie^'  all  come  again  in 
their  season.  The  W'ay  to  plant  them  is  very  easj' 
— at  least,  the  way  I plant  them.  Some  talk  of 
dibbling  in  the  bulbs,  but  when  one  puts  in 
100,0UU  in  a season  tliat  would  be  a serious 
labour.  Others  say  tliey  take  off  the  turf  to 
plant,  and  then  returf.  This  is  needless.  I 
always  make  three  cuts  with  a spade  forming 
three  sides  of  a square  and  raise  the  sod,  the 
fourth  side  forming  a kind  of  hinge.  The  sod 
is  turned  back,  the  bulbs  are  put  in  from  three 
to  seven  if  Daffodils,  more  if  of  some  smaller 
thing.  The  sod  is  returned  to  its  place  and 
firmly  trodden  down.  There  is  no  need  to  fear 
that  the  shoots  will  not  get  through  when  grow- 
ing time  comes.  They  come  up  all  riglit  even  in 
heavy  land.  This  plan  of  growing  bulbs  further 
permits  of  beautifying  the  place  outside  of  the 
garden  proper,  a consideration  where  space  is 
small.  All  the  things  I have  enumerated  may 
be  grown  in  pastures  w'hich  are  mown  for  haj 
or  used  for  feeding  cattle,  by  woodland  walks, 
on  hedge  banks,  and  in  a variety  of  situations 
that  are  usuallj'  unadorned,  except,  perhaps, 
with  native  wild  flowers.  A.  H. 


Lilium  elegans  in  variety.— The  forms 
of  this  Lily  are  worth  a note,  as  they  are  in  full 
bloom,  and,  grouped  with  quite  dwarf  shrubs, 
the  flowers  are  effective.  But  they  are  useful 
also  for  pots,  and  the  dwarfer  kinds  are 
especially  suitable  for  this  treatment.  This 
note  is  prompted  by  a collection  we  noticed  the 
other  day  in  bloom — some  in  pots,  others  in  the 
open.  L.  elegans  is  often  called  L.  Thun- 
bergianum,  and  its  diversity  of  habit,  also 
variability  in  the  colours  of  the  flowers,  increase 
its  interest.  There  is  a large  number  of 
varieties,  and  one  of  the  best  is  called  alutaceum, 
which  does  not  grow  more  than  1 foot  in  height, 
the  flowers  large  and  delicate  apricot  in  colour 
spotted  with  black.  This  is  a good  kind  for 
growing  in  pots,  and  also  worthy  of  mention  is 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  flowers  of  which  are  more 
of  an  orange  shade.  These  dwarf  varieties 
when  p’anted  amongst  low  shrubs  make  a 
striking  picture,  the  flowers  standing  out  in  bold 
contrast  against  the  leafage.  A pleasing 
arrangement  may  be  tlius  made  and  at  little 
expense.  There  are  many  beds  of  shrubs  which 
present  a monotonous  aspect  through  a want  of 
colour.  The  beds  want  brightening,  and  this  is 
gained  by  such  Lilies  as  the  forms  of  L.  elegans. 
Armeniacum  is  late  in  bloom,  the  plant  grow- 
ing about  18  inches  in  height,  the  flowers  rich 
orange-red  in  colour.  Very  dwarf  is  bicolor, 
the  flowers  apricot  shot  with  scarlet,  and  then 
<'iie  may  select  such  a variet_v  as  Van  Houttei, 

1 he  flowers  of  which  are  crimson.  There  are 
n any  other  handsome  kinds,  quite  a list,  and 
all  very  distinct  from  each  other.  Besides 
planting  these  dwarf  Lilies  in  beds  filled  with 
shrubs,  they  may  be  used  to  lighten  the  margin 
of  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  rockery.  Groups  of 
them  in  the  border  are  also  of  value.  It  is  not 
often  t ne  sees  the  many  very  dwarf  varieties  of 
bright  distinct  colour  such  as  those  mentioned. 
When  in  pofs  they  are  useful  as  a margin  to 
groups  or  for  the  greenhouse. — C. 


TUFTLD  pansies. 

The  flower  of  the  present  time  for  all  gardens, 
whether  large  or  small,  is  the  Pansy  in  its  tufted 
and  pure  self  forms.  These  are  what  most  of  the 
florists  and  nurserymen  call  Violas,  a misleading 
name.  That  used  here  has  been  given  because  it 
well  expresses  the  character  and  habit  of  growtii. 
When  the  spring  bulbs  cease  to  bloom,  and 
before  the  time  of  Roses,  these  flower  in  jiro- 
fusion,  and  continue  for  many  weeks.  In  fact, 
by  planting  at  two  seasons — in  autumn  and  in 
spring — a succession  of  bloom  can  be  maintained 
for  six  months.  The  main  plantations,  however, 
should  be  made  in  the  autumn,  for  here  in  the 
warm  and  sunny  south  it  is  as  a spring  flower 
that  the  greatest  beauty  and  best  satisfaction  is 
obtained  from  these  Pansies. 

jMany  treat  them  as  they  do  the  summer 
bedding  plants,  and  obtain  a moderate  display 
of  bloom,  but  those  who  have  onlj'  grown  them 
thus  have  not  seen  them  in  all  the  beauty  and 
profusion  of  bloom  that  follows  after  strong 
plants  are  put  out  in  autumn.  In  the  true 
flower  garden  one  thing  succeeds  another  in  its 
season,  and  any  endeavour  to  plant  them  all  at 
one  time  under  one  sj'stem  onlj'  ends  in  a 
formal  and  poor  result.  The  treatment  I have 
alwaj's  adopted  has  been  to  raise  new  stock 
from  cuttings  each  \'ear,  planting  them  out  in 
September  or  October  in  soil  that  did  not  have 
Pansies  the  previous  year. 

CrTTiMfi.s  ma3'  be  put  in  in  a shady  spot  aii3' 
time  during  .T une  or  early  in  J UI3' ; they  are  then 
easily  obtained.  Young  shoots  or  suckers  from 
the  old  plants  should  be  chosen,  and  they 


Tufted  Pan.sy  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Eniraved 
for  Gardkxing  fLUSTRATEii  from  a photograph 
sent  bj’  .Mrs.  Newman,  Hazleliurst,  Haselmere. 


can  often  be  pulled  off  with  a few  roots  attached 
to  them.  These  make  strong  plants  for 
autumn  planting  that  pass  the  winter  unharmed, 
and  open  their  first  flowers  in  the  early  days  of 
spring.  Some  of 

The  best  kinds  are  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
(see  illustration),  also  Archie  Grant  (plum- 
purple),  Ariel  (lovely  pale-blue),  Abercorn  and 
Ardwell  Gem  (yellow),  Bessie  Clark  (blue). 
Countess  of  Hopetoun  and  Bridesmaid  (cream- 
whites),  Mrs.  Gray  (white),  Quaker  Maid  (pale- 
lilac),  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  (white,  suffused 
with  blue),  Striota  azurea  (a  distinct  shade  of 
blue),  and  Wm.  Neil  (a  pale-lilac  or  pink  tint). 
This  is  a small  but  select  list.  I have  purposely 
excluded  some  that  are  very  charming,  as  shown 
by  the  noted  Scotch  growers,  but  which  fail  to 
maintain  their  distinctness  in  the  south.  I 
allude  to  such  kinds  as  Skylark,  Blue  Cloud, 
Dawn  of  Day,  Goldfinch,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and 
others.  The.se  depend  for  their  charm  upon  a 
belting  of  colour  which  runs  round  the  edge  of 
the  petals,  but  I find  them  most  variable  and 
inconsistent  in  colour.  There  is  now 

Another  race  of  Tufted  Pansies  of  even 
more  importance,  but  most  of  the  kinds  are  new 
and  as  3'et  rare.  There  is,  however,  a great 
popularity  in  store  for  them  which  they  richly 
deserve.  This  race  has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Stuart, 
of  Hillside,  Chirnside,  N.B.  The  race  has  several 
distinctive  features.  The  flowers  are  rayless — 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  pencilling  or  lines  of 
other  colours  about  the  eye  of  the  flower  ; whilst 
they  have  a most  delicious  scent.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  very  tufted  ; Dr.  Stuart  says 
truly  perennial,  as  the  old  plants  can  be  cut 
back  and  top-dressed,  and  they  will  send  np 
myriads  of  shoots,  and  spread  into' masses  like 


a Pink.  The  first  of  this  race  is  a small-flowered 
but  lovely  kind  named  Violetta,  but  of  those 
that  have  succeeded  it  many  have  flowers  as 
large  as  those  of  the  older  kinds.  One  named 
S3'lvia,  of  a creamy  colour,  is  one  of  the  finest 
Pansies  I have  ever  seen  or  grown.  A.  H. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

TWO  GOOD  BRAMBLES. 

Two  very  beautiful  shrubs  now  blooming  and 
belonging  to  the  Bramble  famil3',  but  very 
different  in  appearance  from  native  kinds  are 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Nootka  Brambles. 
They  are  choice  enough  for  even  the  smallest 
garden,  and  are  not  difficult  to  grow  ; in  fact, 
the  last  named  kind  I have  freely  and  easily 
naturalised  in  rough  wild  places  about  the 
garden,  even  on  poor  stony  banks  wliere  there 
is  veiy  little  soil.  Neither  of  these  have  spine.s 
or  prickles.  In  leaf  the  Rocky  Mountain  kind 
(Rubus  deliciosus)  much  resembles  the  Black 
Currant.  It  is  sometimes  trained  to  a wall, 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  except  in  the 
coldest  districts.  In  the  open  it  makes  a 
graceful  spreading  bush  of  about  4 feet  in 
height,  producing  its  flowers  usuall3'  in  June, 
but  this  3’ear  in  Ma3'.  The  bold  flowers  are 
of  tlie  purest  u hite,  and  in  size  and  shape  are 
like  tliose  of  a single  Rose  ; in  fact,  tlie  effect 
of  a good  bush  is  quite  like  that  of  the  wild 
Roses  M'liicli  come  later.  Such  a lovely  shrub 
ought  not  to  be  so  rare  in  gardens.  The 
Nootka  Bramble  (R.  nutkanus)  also  now 
flowering  is  dwarfer  in  habit,  but  it  forms  suckers 
and  spreads  at  the  root,  making  a luxuriant 
mass  of  leafage.  It  has  large  Vine-like  leaves, 
which,  when  the  plant  is  in  good  soil,  grow  to  a 
large  size.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes 
and  open  successionally,  keeping  up  a display  for 
a considerable  time.  They  are  pure-white  and 
show  up  well  among  the  ample  leafage,  being 
nearly  2 inches  across.  A.  11. 


.57:1.— Seaside  shrubs.— The  common 

green  Euonymus  thrives  admirably  near  the  sea, 
and  seems  to  enjoy  the  salt  spray  and  strong 
breezes.  If  planted  thickly  and  cut  back  occa- 
sionally to  keep  the  bottom  well  furnished  it 
makes  a good  hedge  or  screen.  The  Sweet  Bay 
also  grows  well  in  such  places,  and  it  might  be 
planted  behind  the  Euonymus.  Another  capital 
subject  is  Eseallonia,  which  thrives  equally  well 
with  the  Euonymus,  but  should  not  be  quite  so 
much  exposed. — B.  C.  R. 

So  many  trees  do  well  by  the  sea  on  the 

South  Devon  coast  that  there  is  a wide  range  of 
choice  for  fairly  sheltered  situations,  but  it  is 
different  when  you  want  to  plant  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  shelter  to  dwarfer  subjects. 
If  there  be  space  enough  on  the  windward  side 
to  hold  two  rows  of  the  Italian  Poplar  you  cannot 
select  anything  better  to  plant  as  a shelter  for 
other  things.  It  grows  quiokl3',  and  by  judici- 
ous pruning  you  can  get  it  to  any  height  or 
thickness  you  like.  In  the  front  of  the  Poplars 
you  may  plant  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  C. 
ereita  ; also  such  evergreen  shrubs  (as  H illies, 
Euonymus  in  variety,  Portugal  Laurels, 
Aucubas,  Berberis  stenophylla,  Veronica 
Traversi,  Gum  Cistus,  and  Eseallonia  macrantha. 
Some  good  deeiduous  flowering  shrubs  will  be 
found  in  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. 
Viburnum  plieatum,  and  V.  maeroeephalum, 
Spiriea  arisefolia,  and  S.  Thunbergi. — J.  C.  C. 

Deutzia  gracilis.— This  is  so  generally 
eultivated  for  flowering  in  pots  that  its  merits 
as  a desirable  low-groM  ing  shrub  for  the  open 
ground  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Still,  given 
fair  treatment,  it  is  very  attractive  just  now  in 
some  places,  while  in  others  it  is  past  its  best. 
A small  bed  of  this  Deutzia  where  situated  that 
the  wood  is  fully  ripened  will  3'ield  satisfaetor3' 
results,  but  in  the  foreground  of  shrubberies 
where  it  has  to  compete  with  other  and  stronger 
growing  subjects,  it,  as  a rule,  flowers  but  little. 
When  there  is  a clump  or  bed  of  such  shrubs  as 
this  Deutzia,  a little  pruning  will  be  often  of 
service,  for,  like  many  other  thick-growing 
shrubs,  there  will  be  some  old  and  exhausted 
wood  towards  the  centre  of  the  plant,  which 
if  cut  out  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  more 
vigorous  portions  that  yield  the  principal 
display  of  bloom.  When  the  soil  is  poor,  a 
top-dressing  of  decayed  leaves  and  manure  will 
also  be  of  service. — H.  P. 
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FRUIT, 

SUMMER  TREATMENT  OE  RASP- 
BERRIES. 

Very  often  the  treatment  this  fruit  receives  at 
this  season  is  the  cause  of  failure  or  success  the 
next.  If  clue  attention  be  not  paid  to  the  selec- 
tion of  suckers  or  canes  for  next  season  and  the 
maturing  of  the  same,  there  is  little  chance  of 
success,  and  the  plants  are  robbed  of  a great 
deal  of  their  vigour  for  the  ensuing  season. 
Raspberries  are  often  allowed  to  occupy  the 
same  ground  far  too  long,  this  making  them 
weak,  the  result  being  small  fruits  and  a forest 
of  suckers.  If  more  attention  were  paid  to  new 
plantations,  there  would  be  fewer  failures  and 
finer  fruits.  I have  seen  the  canes  occupy  the 
same  position  for  many  years  and  give  fair 
crops,  but  how  much  better  could  have  been 
obtained  had  more  attention  been  paid  to  them. 
On  light  gravelly  soils  it  is  more  necessary  to 
renew  the  plantation  frecjuently  than  on  good 
loamy  soil.  Feeding  from  the  surface  is  also 
more  necessary,  but  even  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  the  roots  in  a vigorous  condition,  deep 
cultivation,  change  of  soil,  also  position,  being 
important  details.  In  such  a season  as  we  are 
now  experiencing  this  fruit  will  be  more  wel- 
come, owing  to  the  Strawberry  crop  being  so 
soon  over.  I am  aware  there  is  considerable 
difficult}'  in  packing  or  sending  Raspberries  any 
distance,  but  if  a large,  firm  fruit  is  grown  and 
gathered  before  too  ripe,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty. Superlative  is  excellent  for  this  purpose, 
being  a large,  handsome  firm  fruit  and  of  fine 
flavour.  I think  Hornet,  Fastolf,  and  Superla- 
tive thebest  kinds  where  a succession  is  required. 
Hornet  is  an  early  kind,  and  the  last-named  is 
latest,  but  a wonderful  cropper. 

Raspberries  are  shallow  rooters,  conse- 
quently when  allowed  to  carry  a great  quantity 
of  wood  are  soon  exhausted,  this  telling  on  the 
next  season’s  crop,  as  the  canes  come  weak  and 
do  not  form  strong  buds.  Therefore  no  suckers 
should  be  left  at  the  base,  except  those  required 
for  next  season’s  fruit.  At  times  it  will  be 
necessary  to  leave  more  if  planting  canes  are 
required,  but  even  then  too  many  should  not  be 
left.  Ample  space  is  also  necessary.  I would 
also  advise  having  different  positions,  as  then 
there  is  a longer  succession  of  fruit,  and  by 
planting  early  and  late  varieties  the  fruits  are 
in  season  a long  time.  When  the  plants  get 
some  distance  from  their  original  position,  no 
delay  should  take  place  in  giving  them  new 
ground.  I would  also  advise  early  planting 
and  at  times  a change  of  plants,  as  often  those 
secured  from  a distance  are  more  robust  and 
soon  come  into  bearing.  In  light  or  poor  soils 
there  is  a great  gain  in  early  planting,  as  the 
plants  take  readily  to  the  new  soil,  and  the 
break  in  the  spring  is  much  earlier  and  stronger, 
and  the  canes  may  be  cut  down  much  closer  in 
the  next  spring  than  is  often  practised. 
Mulching  in  such  seasons  as  this  is  also  most 
important.  I use  cow-manure  and  mulch 
heavily  both  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  early 
mulch  retains  the  moisture  and  assists  in  swell- 
ing up  the  fruits.  G. 


Layering  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  Strawberry.  — Procuring  strong 
layers  early,  and  getting  them  established  in 
their  fruiting  pots,  is  generally  considered  suit- 
able for  the  majority  of  Strawberries  adapted 
for  forcing,  as  only  by  this  means  can  strong 
crowns  and  satisfactory  results  when  forced  be 
secured.  In  the  case  of  Vicomtesse  Hdricart  de 
Thury,  I am  certain  this  is  not  the  best  system 
to  pursue.  The  fault  of  this  variety  is  its 
being  so  prone  to  crown-splitting,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  the  plants  never  do  well,  as 
the  flower-stems  are  many  and  these  so  short, 
that  they  will  barely  grow  above  2 inches 
or  3 inches  in  height,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  earlier  forced  batches.  To  obviate  this, 
layering  must  take  pjlace  later.  The  latter 
part  of  July  or  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
will  be  quite  early  enough,  and  give  them  ample 
time  to  make  good  plants,  with  at  the  most  two 
or  three  crowns.  'I  he  flower-scapes  from  these 
will  be  strong  even  if  forced  early,  and  if  tliose 
pjeople  who  may  have  thought  little  of  this 
Strawberry  on  account  of  its  proneness  to  short 
stems  will  adopt  the  pi-actice  I have  detailed,  I 
do  not  think  they  will  be  disappointed. — A. 


WALL  PEARS  FOR  SMALL  AND 
M EDIUM-SIZED  GARDENS. 

It  is  more  profitable  to  pilant  those  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  which  have  an  establislied  reputation 
for  quality  and  fertility  than  to  try  experi- 
ments vith  unknown  kinds,  especiall}'  in  small 
or  medium-sized  gardens  where  the  wall  space 
is  limited.  The  best  dozen  Pears  to  ripen  in 
succession  from  August  to  March  are  the 
following  : Clapp’s  Favourite,  a large  and  hand- 
some Pear  ripe  in  August  ; Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  a well-known  September  Pear,  suc- 
ceeding as  a pyramid  or  standard,  and  need  not 
have  a wall,  except  in  cold  districts  ; Beurre 
Superfin,  a large  melting  Pear  of  delicious 
flavour,  rippns  in  September  ; Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  large  and  good,  ripens  early  in  October  ; 
Marie  Louise,  one  of  the  best  Pears,  ripens  end 
of  October,  continues  through  November  if 


gathered  at  different  times,  with  a week  or 
two  between  ; Glou  Morceau,  one  of  the  best 
winter  Pears,  ripens  about  Christmas  (see 
illustration).  In  cold  districts  let  it  have 
a good  aspect.  Here  in  the  eastein  counties 
it  is  generally  good  as  a pyramid,  but  it  de- 
serves a wall  everywhere  ; Pitmaston  Duchess 
ripens  early  in  December,  very  large,  and  gene- 
rally bears  well ; Doyenne  du  Comice,  a 
large  and  delicious  Pear,  one  of  the  best  ; 
Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  ripens  end  of  Decem- 
ber, a fine  Pear,  very  hardy,  and  a free 
bearer ; Beurrd  Diel,  very  large,  and  ripens 
in  December  ; Beurrd  d’Aremberg,  medium 
size,  very  delicious  melting  Pear,  good  at 
Christmas  ; Winter  Nelis,  excellent  winter 
Pear,  but  not  large,  ripens  in  January  ; Berga- 
motte  d’Esperen,  medium  size,  bears  well,  de- 
licious flavour,  ripens  in  February ; Beurrd 
Ranee,  good  winter  Pear  that  ripens  in  March, 
and  makes  a splendid  tree  against  the  gable  end 
of  a building  where  it  has  plenty  of  room.  Late 


Pears  are  often  improved  by  being  placed  in  a 
warm  cupboard  or  warm  greenhouse  a few  days 
l)eforc  re(iTiirod  for  use  to  bring  up  tlie  flavour. 
'I'hc  season  of  ripening  .sometimes  varies  a week 
or  two,  and  t.he  temperature  of  the  fruit-rocm 
has  much  influence  upon  the  ripening  of  Pears. 
The  horizontal  system  of  training  is  very  suit- 
able for  Pears.  The  distance  between  the 
trees  may  vary  according  to  height  of  wall, 
soil,  &c.,  from  I.')  feet  to  20  feet.  Most  people 
want  to  see  their  walls  covered  quickly,  and 
adopt  the  shorter  distance,  and  on  small 
borders  one  wants  as  much  variety  as  possible. 

E.  H. 


INSECT  PESTS  ON  FRUIT-TREES. 

AViiile  fruit-trees  are  making  their  growth  they 
are  especially  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects, 
and  those  who  study  the  well-being  of  their 
trees  will  wage  a constant 
war  with  these  pests.  If 
allowed  to  develop  at  will, 
they  soon  render  all  your 
other  labour  useless.  One 
of  the  first  pests  to  attack 
the  young  shoots  of  Plums, 
Peaches,  Cherries,  &c.,  is 
the  green  and  black-fl}’, 
which  very  soon  cripples 
tlie  growth,  causing  the 
foliage  to  curl  and  wither, 
and  covering  the  whole 
tree withhoney-dew.  Dust- 
ing with  Tobacco-powder, 
and  washing  off  the  next 
day  with  clear  water  from 
the  garden  engine,  or  a 
lic|uicl  dressing  may  be 
applied  and  lightly  sy- 
ringed over  the  trees.  Gis- 
liurst  Compound  is  a very 
old  and  safe  remedy.  But 
all  the  insect  destroyers  of 
an  oil}'  nature  require  care 
in  using,  or  the  tender 
foliage  may  be  burnt. 
American  Blight,  known 
by  the  patches  of  white 
woolly  covering  that  en- 
velopes the  insect,  is  mostly 
found  on  Apple-trees,  and 
it  is  a very  destructive 
pest ; it  spreads  rapidly  in 
dry  seasons,  but  as  it  is 
mostly  on  tlie  old  bark 
strong  remedies  can  be 
applied.  I find  paraffin-oil, 
mixed  in  warm,  soapy- 
water,  and  applied  with  a 
whitewash-brush  all  over 
the  affected  parts,  soon 
destroys  this  pest,  and 
washing  with  clear  water 
alone  will  free  the  trees, 
as  the  pests  cannot  stand 
being  continually  dashed 
with  water  or  rain.  They 
always  congregate  on  the 
side  of  the  branches  that 
is  least  exposed  to  rain, 
consequently  the  engine 
must  lie  worked  on  the  op- 
posite side.  J.  G.  H. 


174.— Cherry-trees.  — You 
had  better  pick  off  the  leaves  that 
are  infested  with  the  flies,  but  do  not  pinch  off  the  tops  of 
the  shoots.  When  you  have  done  this  syrinffe  the  trees 
with  Gishurst  Compound  at  the  rate  of  2 ounces  of  the 
compound  to  one  g-allon  of  water.  Repeat  the  application 
on  three  successive  evenings. — J.  C.  C. 

The  hardiness  of  Strawherry- 
flowers. — I have  under  my  charge  here  a 
large  collection  of  Strawberries,  but  the  late 
frosts  have  left  their  mark  plainly  on  the  blooms. 
Among  the  varieties  most  injured  are  Noble, 
British  Queen,  and  Waterloo  ; in  fact,  the  whole 
are  more  or  less  injured  except  the  later  varie- 
ties— Oxonian  (not  Eleanor)  Frogmore,  Late 
Pine,  and  the  old  Elton  Pine.  Of  course,  only  a 
few  blooms  are  expanded  ; but  the  singular  fact 
is,  not  a bloom  of  Mr.  Allan’s  new  kinds  is 
touched,  while  the  plants  are  in  the  same  stage 
as  to  earliness  as  British  Queen,  La  Grosse 
Suer4e,  and  others.  I should  like  to  hear  if  this 
is  the  case  with  other  growers,  because  if  so  it 
will  add  very  much  to  the  popularity  these 
three  varieties — Empress  of  India,  Gunton 
Park,  and  Lord  Suffield — have  already  obtained. 


Our  Rkaders’  Ilm'Str.^tioxs  : Pear-tree  Glou  Morceau.  Engraved  for 
Gardknino  iLLUSTRATim  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Hunt, 
Fore  Hill,  Ely,  Cambs. 
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I may  close  by  noting  they  are  growing  witliin 
50  yards  of  each  other.  Mr.  Allan’s  are  on  an 
east  border,  while  the  others  are,  excepting 
British  Queen,  in  a south  aspect,  again  a point 
that  must  be  remembered. — R.  Gilbert, 
Burgldey,  Stamford. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

'I'liis  deservedly  popular  plant  is  one  of  the  best 
for  winter  forcing.  To  have  it  early,  say  by 
Christmas,  it  is  necessary  to  have  strong,  well- 
developed  crowns  that  liave  completed  their 


Lily  of  the  t'alley. 


growth  early,  such  as  the  roots  grown  in 
Germany  or  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the 
climate  permits  of  earlier  maturity  than  is 
possible  in  ours.  They  are  now  imported  in 
quantities  for  early  forcing.  This  Convallaria 
will  bear  in  the  matter  of  heat  treatment 
ditferent  from  that  of  most  plants,  and  to  get  it 
in  early  it  is  necessary  to  subject  it  to  a high 
temperature.  Unlike  other  plants  that  require 
to  have  time  after  potting  for  root-action  to 
precede  their  forcing,  it  will  submit  to  a high 
temperature  as  soon  as  potted.  Select  the 
largest  and  strongest  crowns,  and  put  them 
nine  or  ten  together  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots, 
using 

Ordinary  loam  with  a little  sand.  In 
potting  leave  the  tops  of  the  buds  above  the  soil, 
which  press  moderately  firm  about  the  roots  ; 
then  immediately  plunge  the  pots  in  a bottom- 
heat  of  85  degs.,  putting  some  light  material 
such  as  leaf-mould  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  over  the 
whole  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two.  In  the 
course  of  a fortnight  the  crowns  wdll  have  so  far 
started  into  growth  that  the  flower -stems  will 
be  visible  ; then  lift  the  pots  out  of  the  plunging 
material  and  put  them  in  a shallow  frame  with 
a light  to  fit  it,  which  frame  the  house  the 
plants  are  in  should  be  provided  with  ; tilt  the 
light  an  inch  or  two,  and  shade  the  glass  heavily 
so  that  little  light  will  reach  the  tender  blanched 
growth.  If  exposed  to  much  light  at  first  while 
in  this  condition  failure  will  follow,  as  the 
flowers  will  not  move  further.  As  the  white 
shoots  get  harder  gradually  remove  the  shading, 
tilt  the  lights  more,  and  give  water  as  re- 
quired. The  plants  will  soon  bear  the  full  light 
of  the  house  so  as  to  be  stood  well  up  to  the 
glass. 

During  the  time  that  elapses  after  removal 
from  the  bed  in  which  the  pots  were  plunged  the 
temperature  should  be  kept  up  to  70  degs.,  so 
as  to  keep  the  growth  moving  freely.  Under 
this  high  pressure  forcing  the  crowns  should  be 
started  about  four  weeks  before  the  flowers  are 
wanted.  When  clumps  are  used  instead  of 
selected  crowns,  they  require  larger  pots,  and 
they  are  better  adapted  for  later  flowering,  when 
slower  forcing  will  suffice. 


WATERING  INDOOR  PLANTS. 

This  necessary  work  wants  looking  after  very 
closely.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  what  an 
amount  of  water  some  plants  will  take  during 
hot  weather,  but  they  must  be  in  good  condition 
at  the  roots  to  do  this.  To  over-water  plants 
that  are  weakly  in  root  action  and  which  have 
possibly  more  soil  to  grow  in  than  is  really 
needful  will  only  make  matters  worse.  Just 
because  a plant  looks  a little  sickly  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  at  such  times  it  has  been 
kept  too  dry  at  the  roots,  for  the  opposite  may 
be  the  case.  Palms  when  healthy  will  now 
take  a large  amount  of  water  ; in  fact,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  over-water  such  plants,  more 
particularly  if  they  were  not  potted  this  past 
spring.  With  this  they  will  also  largely  benefit 
by  frequent  applications  of  manure  water  or  an 
artificial  stimulant,  an  interchange  of  these 
being  advisable  where  the  former  is  of  good 
quality  and  not  thick,  thus  leaving  a sediment 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Do  not  let  healthy 
plants  of  Palms  suffer  in  the  least  at  the  roots, 
nor  from  want  of  atmospheric  moisture,  the 
syringe  being  used  freely,  otherwise  both 
thrips  and  red-spider  will  soon  attack  them  and 
spoil  the  foliage.  The  same  applies  to  Tree- 
Ferns,  both  as  regards  watering  at  the  roots  and 
syringing  overhead  as  well  as  under  the  fronds. 
If  these  be  excessively  pot-bound,  a few 
lioles  may  be  made  in  the  soil  to  let  the  water 
penetrate  more  freely  into  the  ball,  or  pans 
can  be  stood  under  the  pots.  Pouring  water 
into  the  crowns  will  be  a great  help,  the  stems 
also  being  kept  well  moistened.  Such  quick- 
growing  plants  as  Caladiums  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  Aroids  will  take  a large  amount  of 
nourishment,  drought  in  any  case  seriously 
affecting  their  vitality.  Such  flowering  plants 
as  Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  and  Vincas  will 
need  most  generous  treatment ; the  first  of  these 
may  possibly  be  planted  out ; if  so,  that  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  In  any  case  the  planted - 
out  climbers  must  not  escape  notice  ; these 
often  get  on  the  dry  side  without  showing  their 
distress  so  quickly  as  pot  plants,  but  neverthe- 
less they  suffer,  and  there  is  the  after-difficulty  of 
thoroughly  soaking  all  the  soil.  Dipladenias 
must,  however,  be  an  exception,  for  the  more 
nearly  these  are  treated  like  succulent  plants, 
the  safer  and  better  will  it  be  for  them.  Small 
decorative  plants,  as  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  &c, 
that  have  to  be  confined  at  the  roots  to  meet 
certain  requirements,  must  be  looked  after  very 
closely,  otherwise  their  foliage  will  soon  assume 
a sickly  hue.  When  these  plants  are  in  use  out 
of  the  plant  stove  now,  the  pots  should  be 
covered  with  Sphagnum  Moss  for  the  retention 
of  moisture.  H. 


FREESIAS. 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  name  any- 
thing more  beautiful  or  chaste  than  these  lovely 
Cape  bulbous  plants  when  in  flower.  The  old 
w'ay  of  growing  Freesias  was  to  dry  the  bulbs 
off  very  carefully  after  flowering,  and  afterwards 
to  shake  them  out,  and  go  through  the  usual 
sorting  and  sizing  before  re-starting  them  into 
growth  again  in  early  autumn.  This  annual 
drying  off  for  three  or  four  months  or  even  longer 
is  a great  mistake,  the  result  being  that  many 
never  start  again  at  all,  and  those  that  do  start 
instead  of  exhibiting  increased  strength  and 
vigour,  hardly  flower  so  well  as  in  the  previous 
year  it  may  be,  and  certainly  show  no  signs  of 
improvement.  The  general  cultivation  of  the 
Freesia  is  at  the  present  time  but  imperfectly 
understood.  For  cutting  it  holds  an  almost  unique 
position.  By  strict  adherence  to  the  old  way  of 
growing  these  lovely,  fragrant  flowers  one  is 
made  to  believe  that  their  tiny  bulbs  w’ould 
never  properly  increase  to  flowering  size  if  they 
did  not  undergo  year  by  year  the  sorting  and 
sizing  to  which  they  and  other  plants  are  sub- 
jected. A moist  soil  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  Freesias,  and  throughout  the  growing  and 
flowering  season  they  may — indeed,  they  should 
— be  kept  almost  at  saturation  point,  not  by 
standing  them  in  pans  or  saucers  of  water  con- 
tinuously— this  they  will  quickly  resent — but  by 
giving  them  abundant  supplies  two  or  three 
times  daily.  Instead  of  drying  them  off  when 
the  flowering  is  completed,  and  when  they  show 
signs  of  diminished  activity,  simply  lessen  the 
water  supply,  never  allowing  the  soil  to  be  any- 
thing approaching  dryness.  There  is  not  the 


least  necessity  for  shaking  the  bulbs  out  every 
year  and  sorting  into  size.s.  Instead  of  this, 
grow  them  on  and  shift  into  larger  pots  as  they 
require  it.  The  usual  sized  pot  for  starting 
them  is  a 5-inch  one,  capable  of  accommodating 
a dozen  average  large-sized  bulbs.  These,  if 
grown  as  I have  described,  should  the  following 
year  be  placed  into  C-inch  pots,  and  so  on  yearl}' 
according  to  their  strength  individually,  repot- 
ting them  annually  in  tlie  latter  part  of  August 
or  early  in  September.  Let  those  who  delight 
to  have  these  lovely  sweet-scented  flowers 
pursue  this  mode  of  culture  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  compare  the  results  from  previous 
experiences. 

While  g ’owing  freely  weak  liquid-manure 
may  be  given  them  twice  weekly.  The  most 
suitable  soil  for  them  is  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
parts,  adding  some  sharp  sand  and  some  rotten 
manure.  Pot  very  firmly,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  provide  free  and  ample  drainage.  By 
reason  of  their  water-loving  disposition  they 
liave  been  termed  sub-aquatic,  but  those  who 
know  them  in  their  native  liaunts  assert  that 
they  have  not  the  slightest  claims  to  such,  as 
they  are  usually  found  growing  in  spots  alto- 
gether removed  from  such  conditions,  inhabit- 
ing, in  short,  dry,  stony  ground,  which  in  the 
end  but  furnishes  another  instance  of  how  very 
little  value  to  the  cultivator  is  the  natural  habit 
of  a plant.  It  is  certainly  interesting  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  fact,  more  particularly  when 
such  things  are  grown  to  far  greater  perfection 
under  conditions  quite  different  from  those 
where  they  grow  naturally.  The  most  suitable 
temperature  is  a moist  one  of  about  50  degs.  or 
60  degs.  A very  common  complaint  is  the 
difficulty  in  starting  Freesias  into  growth,  an 
item  which  tells  its  own  tale ; they  have  been 
kept  too  dry  and  are  merely  showing  their  dis- 
approval of  it.  There  will  be  none  of  this 
trouble  where  the  soil  has  been  kept  moist 
throughout.  Imported  bulbs  are  frequently 
found  behaving  similarly  from  the  same  cause, 
and  wlien  we  know  more  of  them  Freesias  will 
be  far  more  largely  grown.  We  have  certainlj’ 
no  more  beautiful  flowers  for  vases  or  epergnes 
than  these,  none  more  graceful  or  fragrant,  and 
none  more  lasting  in  a cut  state.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  we  get  a fair  quantity  of  their 


The  White-flowered  Freesia  (F.  refraota  alba).  J 
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flowers  from  Guernsey,  but  even  these  with 
their  short,  thin,  wiry  stems  and  few  flowers 
plainly  show  that  a more  liberal  treatment 
would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  them.  Those 
who  do  not  as  yet  grow  Freesias  should  no  longer 
delay,  and  the  best  way  will  be  to  obtain  fresh 
imported  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  come  to  hand, 
which  is  usually  in  January  and  February.  Pot 
them  at  once,  give  a thorough  soaking  of  water 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  soil,  and  then  coyer 
the  pots  with  fibre  about  2 inehei  deep,  keeping 
them  in  a frame  from  which  frost  can  be 
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! excliuletl.  Well  water  them  occasionally,  and 
i when  started  into  growth  introduce  into  a warm 
greenhouse,  and  grow  them  in  the  inammr  I 
have  described.  ,J. 


CINERARIAS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

I Altiiouoii  Cinerarias  are  appreciated  during 
i the  months  of  March  and  April  by  the  amateur, 
they  would  be  more  so  perhaps  at  Christmas. 
There  need  be  no  difficulty  about  having  them 
in  bloom  at  that  time  if  a commencement  is  made 
at  once.  Plants  in  5-inch  pots  are  very  useful  for 
room  decoration  at  that  season,  the  brightoolours 
now  obtainable  from  a packet  of  mixed  seed  from 
a good  strain  being  especially  rich  when  under 
artificial  light.  Nowadays  raisers  of  new  Cin- 
erarias have  paid  special  attention  to  keeping 
the  plants  dwarf,  having  good  foliage  and  large 
blooms  in  the  place  of  the  tall,  lanky  gi-owth 
and  ill-formed  flowers  so  common  a few  years 
‘ since.  The  change  is  all  the  better  for  the  Cine- 
j raria ; indeed,  the  plants  are  worth  double 
: their  previous  value  as  decorative  objects.  Sow 
■ a pinch  of  seed  in  a well-drained  pan  of  sandy 
jl  soil,  covering  the  pan  with  a square  of  glass, 

I laying  on  this  a covering  of  Moss,  which  pre- 
i!  vents  the  sun  di’ying  the  soil  so  much,  which 
j retards  the  termination  of  the  seed.  Place  the 
I pan  in  a gentle  warmth ; the  seedlings  will 
quickly  appear  above  the  soil,  remove  then  the 
Moss  and  the  glass  to  give  light  and  air  to 
induce  a sturdy  growth,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  ensure  success.  Directly  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  off  into 
pans  filled  with  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  eipial 
I'  parts,  with  an  addition  of  sand  or  road-grit  to 
make  the  whole  porous.  Shade  from  bright  sun 
and  return  them  to  a gentle  warmtii  for  a few 
days  when  a cold-frame  will  be  the  best  place 
for  the  seedlings.  Provide  shade  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  If  the  frame  can  be 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a north  wall  the  trouble  of 
shading  the  plants  will  be  dispensed  with.  As 
the  plants  touch  each  other  in  the  pans  pot 
them  off"  singly  in  .3-inch  pots  in  a compost  of 
two  parts  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould,  return 
them  to  the  frame,  and  keep  it  close  for  a few 
days  until  now  roots  are  being  made,  when 
abundance  of  air  should  be  given  to  induce  a 
stocky  growth.  If  the  lights  are  drawn  off  the 
frame  at  night  so  much  the  better,  the  night 
dews  being  an  advantage  to  them  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  When  the  roots 
fill  the  pots,  and  before  they  become  pot-bound, 
transfer  them  to  larger  sizes.  Those  7 inches 
in  diameter  will  suffice  for  the  strongest,  others 
8°  into  pots  ,5  inches  and  6 inches  in 
diameter.  A compost  of  three  parts  fibry  loam 
to  one  of  half-decayed  leaves  or  horse-dung  with 
a sprinkle  of  bone-meal— say,  H lb.  to  every 
bushel  of  compost.  Drain  tlie  pots  carefully, 
as  the  plants  will  require  abundance  of  moisture 
at  the  roots,  and  anything  approaching  stagna- 
tion will  not  be  good  for  the  plants.  Water 
carefully,  never  allowing  the  roots  to  become 
dry,  nor  must  they  be  kept  too  wet. 

I When  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom 
; are  full  of  roots,  weak  liquid-manure  given  four 
times  a week  will  assist  the  development  of  the 
blooms  and  give  luxuriance  to  the  foliage.  A 
handful  of  soot  mixed  with  the  liquid-manure 
will  be  of  considerable  aid  in  giving  that 
. dark  tint  of  colouring  to  the  foliage  that  is  so 
desirable.  Remove  the  plants  to  a light  airy 
place  in  the  greenhouse  toward  the  end  of  8ep- 
' tember,  still  providing  a light  shade  during  the 
brightest  part  of  the  day,  and  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  the  foliage  after  a hot  day  with 
clear  water.  During  the  time  the  plants  are  in 
the  cold-frames  they  should  be  syringed  every 
evening  after  a fine  day,  as  this  moisture  about 
the  foliage  does  much  to  render  the  plants 
healthy  and  keep  them  free  of  insects. 

Green-fly  is  the  most  troublesome  of  all  to 
the  Cineraria.  If  this  aphis  is  allowed  to  I'etain 
' a firm  hold  on  the  foliage  the  latter  will  soon  be 
, crippled,  and  the  general  health  of  the  plants 
interfered  with.  Fumigate  them  with  To- 
bacco-smoke, or  mild  attacks  of  green-fly  may 
be  removed  by  dusting  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  with  Tobacco-powder,  syringinv  the 
plants  vigorously  the  next  day  with  clear  water, 
which  will  cleanse  them  from  both  powder  and 
fly.  The  Celery-maggot  is  very  fond  of  the 
I leaves  of  Cinerarias,  secreting  itself  between 


the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  boring  its  way 
all  over  the  leaves,  which  not  only  disfigures 
I hem  but  injures  the  plants  also.  Hand-picking 
is  the  only  remedy  for  this  pest.  fS.  1’. 


FITTONIA8. 

These  are  evergreen  stove  herbaceous  plants  of 
dwarf  habit,  with  compact  foliage  covered  with 
a beautiful  variegated  netted  venation,  that 
stands  out  prominently  from  the  ground  colour 
of  the  leaves,  which  in  some  of  the  kinds  is 
bright-green,  in  others  of  a dark  reddish-brown 
hue.  The  plants  have  succulent  stems  that  root 
freely,  as  'Ihey  spread  on  the  surface,  into  any 
loose  or  earthy  matter  within  their  reach  ; for 
this  reason  they  are  most  useful  for  clothing  the 
surface  of  stages  and  insidebordersof  warmplant- 
houses,  to  effect  which  nothing  further  is 
required  than  to  prepare  a few  inches  of  the  top 
wit  h loose  material,  such  as  a mixlure  of  peat  or 
loam  with  a little  leaf-mould  and  plenty  of  sand 
to  keep  it  open.  This  should  bo  done  in  spring 
just  as  growth  commences,  after  which  the 
young  plants  should  be  transferred  to  the  spaces 
prepared  for  them.  They  may  consist  of  crowns 
with  three  or  four  joints  each  that  have  been 
struck  in  the  ordinary  way  by  putting  thein  a 
few  inches  apart  in  large  pans  filled  with  sand. 


A fine  variegated-leaved  plant  (Fittonia  argyroneuiu). 


kept  moist  and  close  for  a week  or  two.  Fit- 
tonias  are  very  useful  for  filling 

Hanging-baskets,  or  for  covering  the  surface, 
both  top  and  bottom,  of  baskets  containing  other 
plants,  as  they  will  root  and  thrive  in  the  Moss 
that  is  generally  used  for  lining  the  baskets  if 
this  is  kept  moist,  for  it  is  well  to  observe  that 
they  require  a continually  moist  medium  for  their 
roots.  Theyalsolook  wellgrown  in  large  pans  and 
allowed  to  hang  over  the  sides,  covering  the  whole 
with  a dense  growth  of  their  exceedingly  pretty 
leaves.  So  free  is  their  growth  that  they  will  thrive 
in  places  where  there  is  much  less  light  than  most 
plants  will  succeed  with.  When  they  get  too 
high  or  at  all  straggling  t hey  may  be  cut  in,  and 
they  will  then  break  out  again,  or  the  space 
may  be  filled  with  fresh  plants.  All  the  Fit- 
tonias  succeed  best  in  a warm,  moist  atmosphere 
such  as  will  answer  for  most  warm  stove  plants, 
with  shade  when  the  weather  is  sunny. 

The  following  are  deserving  of  cultivation — 
F.  argyroneura  : ground  colour  pale-green,  pro- 
fusely netted  with  silvery-white  nerves.  A 
native  of  Peru. — F.  gigantea  : a strong-growing 
plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are  dark-green, 
prettily  veined  with  red.  From  Ecuador. — 
F.  rubro-nervia  : medium-sized  oval  leaves, 
beautifully  veined  with  reddish-pink,  a charming 
species.  From  Peru.— F.  Verschaffelti  ; leaves 
deep-green,  with  red  veining.  From  Brazil. 

Fittonias  are  easily  kept  free  fr.  m the 


.smaller  insects  (hat  alii'cl.  plants  in  lieal  bv 
constant  syringing,  in  which  way  the  waler 
tlicy  reipiire  can  in  a great  measure  be  given. 
If  mealy-l)ug  attacks  them,  syringe  freely  with 
tepid  water,  and  sponge  the  leaves  afterwards. 


Gardenias  after  blooming  (“Cedar- 
tree”). — Do  not  be  in  a hurry  to  turn  out 
Gardenias.  Let  them  finish  their  growth,  an<l 
get  it  a little  firm  first.  It  will  not  be  wise  to 
turn  them  outside  before  the  middle  of  July 
if  you  want  them  to  bloom  well  next  year.  All 
the  pruning  required  will  be  to  shorten  back 
straggling  shoots  to  make  them  symmetrical, 
and  this,  and  repotting  if  necessary,  should  be 
done  now  so  that  the  roots  may  work  through 
the  new  soil  before  the  plants  are  taken  out  of 
the  warm-house.  The  soil  should  be  fibry  peat, 
and  a few  turfy  bits  of  loam  with  a little  leaf- 
mould,  and  one  eighth  part  of  sand.  The  pots 
must  be  well-drained. 


ORCHIDS. 

SOB  R ALIAS. 

SoBRALiAS  are  terrestrial  Orchids,  comprising 
some  handsome  and  useful  species,  having  long, 
slender,  reed-like  stems.  They  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  Orchids  in  habit 
and  general  aspect.  There  are  upwards 
of  thirty  species,  but  the  majority  are 
not  in  general  cultivation.  They  arc 
mostly  found  in  Tropical  America,  Peru, 
and  Mexico,  and  therefore  require  a 
temperature  similar  to  other  kinds  coming 
from  those  regions. 

Most  of  the  kinds  we  hare  growing 
in  our  houses  are  tall,  strong,  free-growing 
plants,  producing  a number  of  flowers 
from  each  stem,  which,  although  indi- 
vidually lasting  but  a short  time,  are 
borne  in  quick  succession. 

The  flowers  of  most  of  the  species  are 
v ery  large  and  finely  coloured.  I am  in 
receipt  of  two  blooms  of  a variety  of 
Sobralia  macrantha  from  Robert  Sander- 
son, of  Holmes  Chapel,  the  colour  deeper 
ami  more  brilliant  than  I have  ever  be- 
fore seen.  I am  inclineel  to  think  it  is  the 
variety  Ruckeri,  but  as  the  flowers  were 
too  faded  when  they  reached  me  I could 
not  decide.  It  appears  to  have  a yellow 
throat,  which  is  not  usually  the  case  in 
that  kind.  If  Mr.  Sanderson  will  kindly 
forward  me  another  flower,  with  a little 
information  whether  his  plant  is  tall  or 
dwarf  growing,  I will  endeavour  to  give 
him  more  information  respecting  it. 

This  genus  used  at  one  time  to  be 
grown  at  the  hottest  end  of  the  East 
Indian  house,  but  in  recent  years  I have 
found  them  in  many  collections  succeed 
better  when  in  the  temperature  of  a 
Alexican  house,  for  when  they  are  given 
successive  heat  or  dryness,  they  become 
badly  infested  with  insects,  thrips  especially 
being  partial  to  them.  These  quickly  cause  the 
leaves  to  become  spotted  with  brown,  and 
eventually  they  fall  off. 

SoBRAT.iA.s  should  be  potted  in  fairly  large 
pots,  for  as  they  make  roots  freely  they  require 
room  to  expand.  They  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  pot-bound,  as  they  are  growing 
during  the  best  portion  of  the  year.  Some 
prefer  to  grow  them  in  good  rough  peat  fibre, 
others  in  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  I have 
seen,  however,  equally  as  good  results  in  both 
composts,  the  drainage  being  an  important 
matter  with  these  plants.  As  they  are  ever- 
green, and  re(|uire  but  a very  short  season  of 
rest,  they  must  have  a liberal  supply  of  water 
almost  the  whole  year  round. 

The  following  are  the  most  desirable  kinds, 
and  in  some  establishments  where  they  are  all 
cultivated  they  produce  a grand  effect. 

Sobralia  Kienastiana. — This  is  the  best 
pure-vdiite  variety  we  have,  and  is  exceedingly 
rare.  It  grows  as  tall  as  S.  macrantha,  and  in 
habit  of  growth  resembles  that  speeie.s.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  purest  white,  with- 
out the  least  tint,  the  petals  being  broader  than 
the  former,  whilst  the  lip  is  quite  as  pure.  It 
has  a slight  yellow  marking  in  the  throat. 

!S.  LEtujoxANTiiA  is  a very  handsome  species, 
now  more  plentiful  than  was  the  case  only  a 
year  or  two  ago.  It  grows  from  a foot  to 
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1 i inches  in  height,  tlie  leaves  being  bright- 
green,  and  in  fine  contrast  to  the  l)caiitiful 
tlowers.  These  are  large,  with  pure-white 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  well-shaped,  rich 
golden-yellow  in  colour,  and  flushed  with  orange 
in  the  throat,  pure-white  at  the  edges,  and 
beautifully  undulated.  This  species  is  a native 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  usually  blossoms  about  the 
month  of  August  or  September. 

S.  MACRANTHA. — This  is  the  best-known  and 
finest  of  the  genus.  The  stems  will  grow  over 
(!  feet  high,  and  produce  bloom  abundantly  ; the 
flowers  are  large,  of  fine  form,  and  purplish- 
crimson  in  colour,  with  a small  blotch  of  pale- 
yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  lip.  This  excellent 
species  makes  a fine  exhibition  plant,  and  in  some 
instances  it  has  been  shown  with  about  thirty 
fine  fresh  blooms.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
S.  macrantha,  the  two  best  being  S.  m.  pallida, 
a pale-rose  form,  very  delicate  in  appearance, 
and  distinct,  with  the  lip  almost  white,  another 
good  variety  being  S.  m.  nana,  often  called 
“ Wolley’s  variety,”  as  he  was  the  first  to  have 
it  in  cultivation.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is 
much  dwarfer  than  the  species,  in  fact,  very 
seldom  reaching  .3  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a deep  rich  purple,  and  appear  in  the 
summer  months.  S.  macrantha  is  a native  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

S.  Prixcess  M.rv. — This  is  quite  a recent 
introduction,  and  was  flowered  last  year  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  imported  with  S.  xantholeuca, 
from  which  it  cannot  be  distinguished  when  out 
of  bloom.  It  is  dwarf,  and  the  flowers  are  large, 
sepals  and  petals  white,  also  the  lip,  with  the 
front  lobe  flushed  and  netted  with  a soft  helio- 
trope shade,  giving  to  it  a quite  a delicate 
appearance. 

S.  Ruckeri. — This  is  another  dwarf  species, 
producing  its  blossoms  differently  to  most  of  the 
others,  several  often  being  open  at  the  same 
time.  These  are  of  good  size,  and  somewhat 
fleshy.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep-rose, 
whilst  the  lip  is  spreading  in  front,  rich-crimson, 
and  white  on  the  disc.  It  blooms  in  summer, 
and  comes  from  New  Grenada. 

S.  XANTHOLEUCA. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  distinct  species  yet  introduced.  It  does  not 
grow  more  than  feet  to  .3  feet  high,  has  broad, 
deep-green  leaves,  and  thp  flowers  are  soft- 
yellow  in  colour.  It  makes  a contrast  to  such 
Sobralias  as  S.  macrantha,  S.  Ruckeri,  and  S. 
leucoxantha.  Tlie  sepals  and  petals  are  broad, 
wavy  at  the  edges,  and  of  a sulphur-yellow 
colour,  the  lip  very  large,  beautifully  frilled, 
and  of  a deeper  yellow  than  the  preceding, 
marked  with  orange  in  the  throat,  where  there 
are  also  a few  lines  of  orange-red.  There  are 
several  other  dwarf-grov/ing  species,  and  many 
others  of  gigantic  proportions,  which  could  be 
scarcely  accommodated  in  our  glasshouses. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


L.ELIA  PURPURATA. 

As  regards  the  introduction  of  this  plant,  some 
claim  that  honour  for  Air.  Brays,  of  Antwerp, 
whilst  others  mention  Devos,  who  sent  the 
plant  to  Belgium  in  1847.  The  credit  of  its  first 
flowering  in  this  country  is  due  to  Alessrs. 
Backhouse  and  8on,  of  York,  who  introduced  it 
from  the  Island  of  Santa  Catherina,  in  Southern 
Brazil.  The  plant  grows  to  a height  of  upwards  of 
2 feet,  the  bulbs  being  smooth  when  young,  and 
bear  a single  large  coriaceous  leaf  a foot  or  more 
long,  and  dark-green  in  eolour.  It  blooms  very 
freely,  from  three  to  six  flowers  being  produced 
on  a single  peduncle,  whilst  individually  they 
are  nearly  8 inches  across.  The  sepals  and 
petals  vary  in  width  and  colour,  in  some 
being  of  the  purest  white,  and  in  others  white, 
tinged  with  purple,  the  lip  large  and  spreading, 
three-lobed,  and  rolled  into  a tube  over  the  column. 
It  is  white  on  the  outside,  tipped  with  purple,  and 
marked  with  purple  lines  in  the  throat,  the 
front  lobe  purple,  of  various  shades,  mostly  mauve- 
purple  ; the  middle  lobe  is  of  a dark  maroon- 
purple  tone,  which  usually  is  accompanied  by 
a blotch  of  a pale-mauve  in  front.  It  usually 
flowers  during  the  months  of  Alay  and  June, 
and  by  retarding  some  a succession  may  be 
secured  well  into  July.  It  lasts  in  perfection 
some  three  or  four  weeks.  Several  of  my 
readers  ask  for  information  concerning  the 
general  management  of  this  species,  and  one  of 
the  first  points  is  to  get  the  plants  home  in 
a dry  condition  with  the  latent  buds  plump 
and  dormant.  Pot  them  at  first  in  dry  and 


small  pots,  drained  well,  with  a little  peat-fibre 
and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  They  commence 
to  grow  soon  after  the  flowei’s  are  past,  and 
should  have  strong  heat  and  moisture,  with  a 
moderate  supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  They 
finish  growing  during  the  autumn  and  wdnter 
months,  and  therefore  the  water  supply  must  be 
eonsiderably  reduced  in  winter ; less  heat  also 
must  be  given,  but  they  must  not  be  starved, 
either  through  being  kept  too  cool  or  too  drjL  I 
think  my  variousenquirers  will  find  the  questions 
answered  in  the  above  notes. 

AIatt.  Bramri.e. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW- 
GARDENING. 

Ivy  leaved  Pelargoniums  for  a 
window. — These  plants  have  now  reached 
such  a high  point  of  cultivation  and  hybridisa- 
tion, that  they  would  never  be  recognised  as  the 
same  rather  poor-looking  flowers  of  twenty  years 
ago,  and  few  plants  can  compare  with  them  in 
utility,  especially  for  a window'.  They,  how- 
ever, do  best  in  the  open-air  during  the  summer, 
and  will  form  a beautiful  window  decoration  if 
a strip  of  wire-netting  be  nailed  across  the 
window-ledge,  to  keep  the  pots  from  falling 
over,  and  plenty  of  AIoss  can  be  stufl'ed  between 
the  pots  and  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  pre- 
vent the  plants  being  burned  by  the  sun,  if  the 
aspect  be  south-west.  Here  (if  supplied  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  soot-water  twice  a week) 
the  Pelargoniums  should  soon  be  a mass  of 
bloom,  hanging  a foot  or  two  below  the  window. 
For  this  purpose  Mme.  Crousse  or  Mme.  Thibaut 
(soft-clear  pink),  semi-doubles  ; and  Souvenir 
de  Al.  Turner,  with  brilliant  carmine  double 
blooms,  are  very  suitable. — I.  L.  R. 

538.— -Flowers  for  boxes.  ~“J.  F.” 
omits  to  mention  the  depth  of  the  boxes  to  be 
filled,  but  they  should  be  at  least  10  inches 
deep,  or  more  will  be  better,  as  giving  ample 
room  for  drainage.  It  is  not  possible  to  grow 
the  same  flowers  all  the  year  round  and  to  ex- 
pect them  to  continue  in  bloom.  There  must 
be  at  least  tw'o  sets  of  plants,  and  small  shrubs 
can  be  substituted  during  the  depth  of  winter 
covered  with  berries,  such  as  Alahonia  (Berberis) 
Acpiifolia,  which  bears  bunches  of  pale-yellow 
flowers  and  rich  purple  berries  at  the  same 
time ; or  good  scarlet-berried  specimens  of 
Aucuba  japonica.  At  the  present  time  dwarf 
Tropseolums,  such  as  Ruby  King  (carmine  with 
bronze  foliage).  Pearl  (pale-cream  colour),  or  a 
mixed  lot  of  seed  may  be  put  in  at  once,  and 
will  grow  cjuickly,  and  bear  plenty  of  flowers 
through  the  summer.  “Geraniums”  (Zonal 
Pelargoniums),  bright-blue  Lobelia,  and  Aligno- 
nette  will  also  suit,  with  Marguerites  if  the 
larger  box  is  deep  enough  for  their  roots.  If 
hardy  plants  are  selected,  Violas,  Carnations, 
Auriculas,  Forget-me-not  (Alyosotis),  with 
pink  Double  Daisies  for  an  edging,  may  be 
planted,  but  these  will  not  continue  to  bloom 
“all  the  year  round.”  For  the  autumn,  a 
few  dwarf  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  might  be 
substituted,  followed  by  bulbs  for  early  spring 
(such  as  Crocus,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  bright-blue 
Scilla  sibirica,  and  Hyacinths),  or  the  small 
shrubs  (in  pots,  which  should  be  sunk  to  the  rim 
in  ashes)  can  be  put  in  during  October.  Flowers 
of  all  kinds  are  so  extremely  cheap  now  that 
“ J.  F.”  will  be  able  to  suit  himself  from  the 
advertisement  columns  without  difficulty  ; he 
should  also  procure  a bag  of  good  compost,  and 
mix  with  it  a twentieth  part  of  soot  from  the 
kitchen  chimney.  If  the  kitchen  court  be 
shady  Ferns  would  do  well  here.  With  more 
particulars  as  to  this,  aspect,  situation  (whether 
in  town  or  country),  &c. , better  advice  could  be 
given.  “ J.  F.”  should  write  again  (if  the 
above  answer  does  not  thoroughly  meet  the 
case)  giving  fuller  particulars. — I.  L.  R. 


Raising  Bluebells  (“M.  M.  Cockerill  ”).— I am 
about  to  have  a plantation  full  of  Bluebells  dug  up,  and 
could  supply  “M.  M.  Cockerill"  with  any  number  that  he 
may  require. — E.  U.,  Stanley-avenue,  Thorpe,  Norimch. 

Hedge  as  a protection  (“  A.  S.  Allin”). 
— I should  recommend  Poplars  for  the  outer 
screen  ; they  are  cheap,  grow  rapidly,  and  are 
suitable  for  a windy  district.  Either  the  Abele  or 
the  Canadian  Poplar  would  be  suitable.  I 
should  prefer  the  Canadian ; but  the  white 
leaves  of  the  Abele  Poplar  give  a pleasant 


variety  in  contrast  to  a dark  evergreen  hedge. 
If  planted  6 feet  or  8 feet  apart  they  will  soon 
form  a continuous  screen,  and  when  high  enough 
they  may  be  topped.  For  the  hedge  inside  I 
should  recommend  the  Lawson  Cypress,  only  see 
that  the  plants  purchased  have  been  recentR 
transplanted — i.e.,  within  the  last  two  years,  jlf 
planted  2 feet  apart  a good  hedge  will  be  the 
result. — E.  H. 

Stocks,  Asters,  &c.,  for  sliow(“.L  S. 

Reed’’). — Asters,  Stocks,  and  Alarigolds  should 
have  been  planted  at  leasta  fortnightago  for  show 
purposes  on  well  manured  beds  and  from  9 inches 
to  13  inches  apart.  Alulch  the  beds  with  old 
manure  and  water  in  dry  weather  with  any  kind 
of  liquid-manure  available.  The  drainings  from 
a farmyard  diluted,  if  strong,  will  do,  or  Ich- 
themie  guano  will  be  excellent,  used  at  the  rate 
of  1 ounce  or  a little  le.ss  to  the  gallon.  They 
may  hav'e  this  stimulant  once  a week  till  the 
flowers  are  somewhat  advanced.  It  is  too  late 
to  do  much  with  Pansies  if  not  yet  planted,  but 
established  plants  should  be  mulched  heavily 
with  loam  and  cow'-manure  in  equal  parts,  and 
liquid-manure  given  occasionally. 

575  — Qold-fisll. — I kept  gold-fish  in  a 
pond  in  the  open  for  several  years,  but  I never 
knew  them  to  revert  back  to  a black  colour.  I 
have  known  them  change  from  black  to  gold  ; 
by  which  I mean  that  they  were  first  of  a dark- 
brown  colour,  and  for  several  months  after- 
wards, when  some  would  change  to  a gold 
colour.  What,  however,  puzzled  me  most  was 
that  not  half  of  them  changed  their  colour  in 
this  w'ay.  It  will  be  better  not  to  let  the  Ivy 
get  into  the  water  in  any  quantity,  although  I 
do  not  think  it  would  do  much  harm. — J.  C.  C. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardrsino /re«  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  theii  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  ef  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  arid 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  severed  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

C07.— Orchids  and  Cucumbers.— Is  any  harm 
likely  to  result  from  growing  intermediate  Orchids,  such 
as  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediuras,  in  the  same  house  as 
Cucumbers? — S.  Austin. 

60S.— Moss-litter  manure.— I should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  or  some  of  your  practical  readers  whether 
it  is  a fact  that  the  use  of  Moss-litter  manure  leads  to 
troublesome  weed  growth,  or  the  development  of  wire- 
worm,  as  has  been  stated  ? — X.  M.  D. 

609.— Rose  Seven  Sisters.— I have  a couple  of 
Climbing  Roses  on  some  trellis-work.  I believe  the  com- 
mon name  for  them  is  Seven  Sisters.  They  have  been  in 
three  seasons,  but  as  yet  have  shown  no  signs  of  bloom. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  what  the  habit  of  this  Rose  is,  and 
what  I can  do  to  induce  it  to  bloom. — Dulwich. 

610  —Dielytra  not  flowering.— I have  three 
plants  of  Dielytra  spectabilis  in  pots,  but  cannot  get  any 
bloom.  They  are  in  loam  and  rotten  dung,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  suit  them.  I have  also  tried  them  in  the  bor- 
der soil,  but  chere  they  also  failed.  I see  them,  however, 
flourishing  in  some  parts  of  Kent  in  the  open.  Informa- 
tion on  the  subject  will  greatly  oblige.— W.  IrV. 

611.  — Chrysanthemums  in  bud.  — Will  the 
Editor  of  Gardening  in  an  early  number  kindly  give 
some  hints  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  of  Chrys- 
anthemums. Last  season  they  went  very  early  although 
the  blooms  turned  out  well.  Is  it  not  unusual  to  have 
Chrysanthemums  in  bud  now  ? I have  a Charles  Davis 
with  three  or  four  buds.  Ought  these  to  be  taken  off  ?— 
Dulwich. 

612. — Injured  shrubs.— I shall  be  much  obliged  to 
anyone  who  will  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  to  improve 
trees  and  shrubs  that  have  been  injured  by  frost  and  cold 
winds  in  winter.  I had  a fine  Florence  Court  Yew',  which 
has  been  burnt  brown  all  down  the  north  side  from  these 
causes  ; and  many  Rhododendrons,  Portugal  and  Common 
Laurels,  and  Aucubas  have  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
Should  the  injured  parts  be  cut  away,  and  if  so,  w’hen 
should  it  be  done?— C.  H. 

613. — Failure  of  Lilium  Harrisi.— A large  pro- 
portion of  my  flowers  are  malformed,  and  others  with  the 
leaves  burst  or  separated  from  each  other.  M hat  is  the 
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cause  of  this?  1 obtained  good  bulbs  and  planted  them 
about  September  or  October  in  well-rotted  turf,  with  a 
mixture  of  lump  cliarcoal  and  silver-sand.  I kept 
the  pots  in  a dark,  moderately  warm  cellar,  partly  covered 
with  Cocoa-fibre,  until  the  shoots  were  showing  through. 
I then  brought  them  into  a moderately  warm  greenhouse, 
where  they  have  grown  to  tlie  height  of  about  6 feet,  with 
the  further  result  I have  above  stated.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  plants  and  foliage  look  vigorous,  and  they 
average  about  half-a-dozen  flow'ers  on  a stem. — J.  H.  F. 


To  the,  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

Orchids  (./.  C.  /S'.).— Keep  the  Orcliids  in  tlie 
shade  during  liot  sunshine. 

ci.'i.  — Creeper  for  porch  (Bc!iinner).~V\5,nt  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi  or  Emerald  (lem  Ivy. 

018.— Tuberoses  (Cedar-tree). — Tuberoses  are  of  no 
use  to  force  a second  year.  Fresh  bulbs  must  be  purchased. 

C17.— Propagating  Rhododendrons  (//.  P.  P ). 
—It  is  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  tor  the  ine.xperienced 
propagator  to  strike  hardy  Rhododendrons  from  cuttings, 
but  they  may  be  layered.' 

618. — Watering  Tomatoes  (tOidan/ifed). — You  are 
quite  right,  the  Tomatoes  have  been  kept  too  dry.  In 
similar  positions  we  give  a heavy  watering  twice  a week, 
and  have  just  mulched  with  stable-manure. 

619. — Excrescences  on  "Vine-berries  (Grape 
Grower).— Tthe  excrescences  on  the  berry-stalks  of  the 
Grapes  are  not  uncommon  on  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  in 
a healthy,  vigorous  condition,  and  will  do  no  harm. 

620.  — Kiiling  moles  (F.  Bushy). — I can  sympathise 
with  your  trouble,  but  I do  not  think  you  will  succeed  in 
jioisoning  the  moles.  Get  someone  to  show  you  how  to 
set  the  traps  properly,  and  you  will  soon  reduce  the  num- 
hers. 

621. — Artificial  manure  for  Perns  ("//.  Reader). 
—Clay’s  Fertiliser  and  Ichthemic  Guano  are  both  good  for 
Ferns,  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  twice  a week  for  a time. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  in  small  quantities  is  good  for  giving 
the  fronds  a dark-green  colour. 

622. — Cytisus  and  Azaleas  (Pamho).  — li  the 
Cytisus  and  Azaleas  require  repotting  tliis  is  the  best 
season  for  doing  it.  Azaleas  mus,  have  good  peat  and  be 
potted  firmly.  Keep  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  till  the 
roots  have  worked  into  the  new  soil,  and  water  carefull 

623. — Use  of  forcing-house  (S.  F.  P.).— Plant  your 
houses  with  Lettuces  ; they  always  sell  well  after  Christ- 
mas, or  grow  Chrysanthemums  and  sell  the  flowers. 
Neither  would  require  much  outlay.  The  Chrysanthe- 
mums might  be  planted  out  and  lifted  before  frost  comes. 

624.  — Peach-tree  ( J.  C.  S.).—lt  the  young  trees  were 
planted  on  the  site  from  which  old  Peach-trees  were  re- 
moved, the  failure  is  easily  explained.  Trench  the  border 
up  2 feet  deep,  and  prepare  stations  with  good  soil  for  the 
young  trees,  and  doubtless  they  will  grow  well  if  kept  free 
from  insects. 

625. — Black-fly  on  Cherry-tree  (R.  B.  y.).— Dip 
the  young  shoots  in  a strong  solution  of  Sunlight-soap. 
Half  a tablet  will  make  when  dissolved  4 gallons.  Add  a 
pint  of  strong  Tobacco  liquor,  or  an  ounce  of  Tobacco- 
powder  will  do.  Use  it  warm.  If  dipping  will  not  reach 
all  the  insects  use  the  syringe. 

626. — Tufted  Pansy  Archie  Grant  (Barnsley ).— 
Yes,  if  the  plants  are  strong  and  well  rooted  the.y  will 
shoot  out  again  from  below  ground  and  make  bushy  tufts. 
Few  of  the  tufted  kinds  produce  any  seed,  and  when  it  is 
obtainable  the  produce  will  vary  very  much,  not  many,  if 
any,  representing  the  parent. 

627. — Campanula  pyramldalis  from  seed 
(IF.  R.  }'.). — This  generally  reproduces  itself  from  the 
thick,  fleshy  roots  in  the  border.  Still,  it  does  often  die 
off  after  flowering,  especially  when  growji  in  pots. 
There  is  no  help  for  it,  I suppose,  but  to  sow  a few  seeds 
annually,  or  else  plant  a group  in  some  warm,  sheltered 
border,  and  keep  them  as  stock  plants. 

628. — Edelweiss  (J.  R.  IFnffsj.— The  length  of  time 
often  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  seed,  and  there  is  no 
rule  to  guide  but  patient  waiting  for  the  result.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  grow,  and  will  succeed  in  the  rock  garden  or  in 
the  open  border,  provided  it  has  full  exposure  and  a porous 
sandy  soil  which  is  moist  and  fairly  rich. 

619.— Sickly  Palms  (Constant  /tea de/).— The  Palms 
should  be  placed  in  a warm  house  for  a time  to  stimulate 
growth.  Freshly  potted  Palms  will  hardly  require 
watering  every  evening  now  till  the  roots  get  into  active 
work.  Palms  are  not  difficult  to  keep  in  health,  hut  they 
are  troublesome  to  restore  to  health  when  sickly. 

630.  —Vanda  gigantea  (T.  — The  plant  of 

which  you  send  a leaf  is  this  species.  It  is  the  most 
majestic  of  all  Yandas,  and  the  flowers  are  very  large. 
They  are  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  and  rich,  tawny- 
yellow,  spotted  with  cinnamon-brown,  and  produced  on  a 
pendulous  raceme,  but  they  are  not  effective.  I have 
grown  it  for  several  years. — W.  B. 

631. — Seedling  Cyclamens  (IF.  U.  J.).—You  are 
late  with  your  Cyclamens.  Keep  them  in  heat  till  the  end 
of  June,  after  that  they  will  do  better  in  a frame  and 
coal-ash  bed  in  a position  shaded  from  mid-day  sun.  Keep 
close  at  first,  afterwards  ventilate  a little  night  and  day.  I 
am  afraid  they  will  not  flower  much  next  winter,  but  the3’ 
will  come  in  useful  the  winter  following. 

632. — Geranium  leaves  dying  (C.  S.).— There  may 
be  more  than  one  reason  for  failure  ; the  plants  may  have 
been  kept  too  dry,  or  be  potted  in  inferior  soil,  or  there 
may  be  something  deleterious  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
management  or  treatment  has  been  at  fault  somewhere, 
but  the  information  given  is  too  vague  to  determine  where. 
Plant  out  in  the  garden,  and  they  will  soon  recover. 


634. — Marechal  Nlel  Rose  (F.  II.  IF.).— There  is 
no  remedy  for  the  pale-coloured  flower.s  of  Hardchal  Niel. 
It  is  a pecidiarity  of  tliis  variety  and  quite  likely  the  next 
crop  will  be  of  the  desired  shade.  More  than  once  I have 
known  a plant  to  produce  both  golden-j'ellow  blossoms 
and  the  pale  lemon-white  you  mention. 

635. — J asmlnum  gracillimum  not  flowering 
OF.  II.  6'.). — The  Jasmine  does  not  ripen  its  growth  ; it 
is  probably  shaded  or  else  some  distance  from  the  glass. 
Try  and  get  the  growth  ripened  and  there  will  be  plenty 
of  blossoms.  If  the  flowers  of  Pyrethrums  are  cut  before 
seeds  form  the  plants  will  flower  again  later,  but  do  not. 
cut  off  the  leaves. 

636. — Insects  on  Pears  (Alfred  Finhe).  — The 
Maggots,  or  larvse  enclosed  belong  to  the  genus  Tortricina 
and  are  closelj  allied  to  tlie  Apple  or  Codlin  Moth 
(Carpocapsa  pomonana).  Syringe  or  spray  the  trees  with 
tlie  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  a strong  solution  of  Gishurst 
Compound  will  kill  all  the  larvm  it  can  reach.  Destroy 
all  fallen^ruit  both  of  Pears  and  Apples,  and  next  year 
begin  spraying  the  trees  earlier. 

637. — Lilies  of  the  Valley  (L.  C.  //.).— In  all  pro- 
bability your  Lilies  of  the  Valley  suffered  from  drought 
last  season,  and  so  did  not  make  growth  of  sufficient 
strength  for  blooming  this  year.  They  are  much  benefited 
by  a liberal  application  of  liquid-manure  directly  they 
have  flowered.  We  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  gave  your 
bed  a thorough  soaking  now.  One  cannot  have  bloom 
without  strong  crowns  are  obtained  the  previous  year. 

638. — Failure  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose  (-Y.  1'.  Z.). 
— I cannot  say  the  exact  reason  of  your  disappointment, 
but  I can  give  jou  three  probable  causes.  From  your 
note  it  may  be  you  used  the  Lethorion  too  strong,  or  else 
applied  sheep-manure  to  excess.  It  is  also  possible  that 
your  plant  is  suffering  from  canker,  a disease  which  often 
develops  at  about  the  stage  you  describe  your  plant  to  be 
in.  It  would  have  been  some  guide  had  yon  forwarded  a 
few  buds. — P.  U. 

639. — Germination  of  seeds  (./.  R.  TFn/fi).— Only 
the  Polyanthus  ought  to  have  been  sown  outside  ; the 
other  seeds  should  have  had  a cold  frame  at  least,  and 
then  the  Petunia  and  Lobelia  would  have  come  up  long 
before  now,  and  the  Passion-flower  and  Pampas  Grass 
would  .appear  in  due  course.  If  you  have  no  frame  you 
will  only  have  a small  percentage  of  the  seeds  germinate, 
and  under  any  conditionsonecannotsaj’  how  long  seed  will 
be  in  germinating.  So  much  depends  upon  its  treatment 
as  well  as  whether  it  is  old  or  new. 

640. — Leptotes  bicolor  (T.  K.  Th  beautiful 
flowers  you  send  are  of  this  species.  The  plant  has  terete- 
leaves,  3 inches  or  4 inches  long,  channelled  above  and  deep- 
green.  It  flowers  freely  in  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  pure-white,  the  lip  also  white, 
stained  with  purplish-crimson  at  the  base.  It  should  be 
grown  on  a block  of  wood  or  in  a small  basket,  with  a little 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  Give  an  abundance  of  water 
during  the  season  of  growth.  It  thrives  best  in  the 
Odontoglossum-house,  suspended  near  the  glass.— M.  B. 

611.— A seedling  Rhododendron.— Will  you 
kindly  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  enclosed  Rhododen- 
dron ? It  is  a seedling  from  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 
— J.  Adnitt,  Rose-hill  House  Gardens,  Handsu'orth,  Bir- 
mingham. 

A very  fine  seedling.  The  flowers  are  broad,  full, 
and  rich  rose-purple,  with  deep-brown  spots  at  the  base 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  petals.  The  truss  large, 
bold,  and  handsome,  whilst  the  leafage  is  vigorous  and  of 
tlie  deepest  green  colour.  It  is  in  every  way  a good  type. 
— Eo. 

642. — Rose  Marechal  Niel  failing  (T.  C.  R.).— 
Your  Mardchal  Niel  is  on  the  downward  track.  It  is  a pity 
this  beautiful  Rose  is  generally  so  short-lived.  Cut  away 
the  cankered  branch,  and  thin  out  all  weakly  shoots  from 
other  parts  of  the  tree  to  induce  a little  fresh  vigour,  if 
possible.  If  you  could  enclose  the  enlargement  of  the 
branch  in  a wooden  case,  say  a foot  in  diameter,  and  fill  it 
with  rich  soil,  the  plant  would  make  new  roots  at  that 
point,  and  it  would  probably  extend  the  plant's  life.  I 
have  seen  the  advantage  of  this.  Shorten  back  the  long, 
blooming  shoots  two-tliirds  their  length. 

643. — Seedling  Alpine  Auriculas  (E.  M.  Scott). 
— The  Auriculas  will  do  better  on  the  north  side  of  the 
wall  now.  You  must  have  patience.  The  better  the 
strain  the  slower  the  growth.  Give  water  enough,  and 
keep  them  away  from  the  hot  sunshine,  and  most  of  them 
will  bloom  next  spring.  Do  not  be  in  a hurry  to  remove 
the  .young  .shoots  from  the  Pear.  If  these  are  removed 
others  will  break  out ; but  any  shoots  which  overhang  the 
first  may  be  shortened  to  four  leaves  or  buds.  The  middle 
of  July  will  he  soon  enough  to  prune  all  back  except 
leaders,  which  must  be  left  unshortened  and  nailed  in. 

644. — Rhododendron  'Veitchi  (Deodara).-The 
Rhododendrons  may  be  repotted  now  if  pot-bound,  but 
the  repotting  should  have  been  done  earlier.  It  would 
probably  set  them  into  growth  again  now,  and  that  might 
prevent  them  blooming  next  year.  It  would  have  been  as 
well,  too,  if  they  had  been  kept  under  a glass  roof  a little 
longer  to  insure  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood,  without 
which  the  plants  will  not  flower.  The  pruning,  if  any  is 
required,  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over 
to  give  time  for  the  plants  to  fill  up  and  get  wood 
ripened.  Something  may  be  done  to  keep  plants  in  shape 
by  training  without  pruning.  If  you  move  Roses,  Carna- 
tions, Ferns,  cSto.,  at  the  end  of  Juno  to  a garden  at 
Brighton,  you  must  be  prepared  for  a good  many  deaths, 
even  when  the  greatest  care  is  exercised.  We  should  not 
like  to  say  the  plants  cannot  be  removed  and  live,  but 
thej'  will  certainly  suffer. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  Utters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 


633.— Kitchen  garden  queries  (A.  Evans).— A 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  bone  phosphate  will  help 
the  crops  in  your  unmanured  garden.  Scatter  it  between 
the  rows  in  showery  weather  at  the  rate  of  41b.  of  nitrate  to 
5 lb.  of  hone  phosphate  per  square  rod.  Reduce  the  Box- 
edging now  to  at  least  half  the  size  whilst  this  showery 
weather  lasts,  if  possible.  It  will  soon  break  out  again. 


Tomato.— TAie  only  way  to  gain  experience  is  by 
thoroughly  learning  the  business  in  a good  market-garden. 

Constant  Reader.— hit.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  Notts.  The 

others  do  not  issue  catalogues  ; they  are  private  raisers. 

Apply  to  Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

0.  C.  — We  know  of  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
except  by  wiring  the  surrounding  fences  with  barbed 


wire  at  sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  pests  clam- 
bering over.  Of  course,  one  does  not  want  to  hurt  the 
cats,  hut  they  are  a positive  nuisance  in  town  gardens. 
A dog  chained  uj)  in  the  yard  is  a remedy  ; the  oats  do  not 

care  to  make  frequent  visits  where  a good  dog  is  ke)it. 

Catherine  (Wimbledon). — Try  Mr  Bull’s,  or  .Messrs. 

Veitch’s,  of  Chelsea. A Subscriber. — As  you  jiropose 

about  the  crooks  will  do ; try  any  good  nurseryman 

for  the  stakes. Albert  J.  Harvey.'— The  only  way  is  to 

advcriise  ; we  know  no  other  plan  of  acquiring  the  desired 

information. E.  A.— At  any  shop  dealing  with  fishing- 

tackle  and  bait. Mrs.  Bonville. — Apjily  to  Mr.  Chas. 

Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. X.  V.  Z. — Noth- 

ing wmild  effect  the  desired  end  without  disfiguring  the 

tree. /.  //ni)/A.— Judging  from  the  specimens  the  plants 

are  in  a thoroughly  unsuitable  soil.  Lift  the  Mint  and 

tran.splant  elsewhere. 0.  S.  Day.— Yea,  there  is.  It  is 

calletl  the  Horticultural  Advertiser.  Mr.  Pearson,  Chil- 
well, Notts,  might  assist  you  with  information. Inex- 

pprienced. — The  Vines  are  practically  rui.ied  for  the 

season.  The  sulphur  has  proved  too  much  for  them. 

./.  While. — The  Strawberries  are  covered  with  th  rips  and 
red-spider.  You  have  kept  them  too  dry.  We  will  give 
you  some  particulars  as  to  the  culture  of  forced  Straw- 
berries soon. May.— We  have  often  answered  this 

query.  A note  appears  on  the  subject  in  G.vrof.xinu, 

May  26,  page  177,  in  reply  to  “ C.  Lascelles.” Miss  E. — 

Very' fair  form,  but  not  striking. H.  M.  S. — It  is  the 

Austrian  Copper  Brier.  Apply  at  any'  of  our  large  nur- 
serymen.  Next  week  replies  will  be  given  to  letters 

from  Gladioli,  II.  N.,  Highbury,  L.  J.  S.,  &o. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  shotild  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illds- 
TRATKD,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— Mtes  Brenan.—l,  Mossy  Saxi- 
frage (S.  hypnoides) ; 2,  S.  Camposior  Wallace! ; 3,  S.  mus- 
coides;  4,  Geranium  sanguineum. II.  J.  /?.— Com- 

mon Cerastium  ; 1,  Alonsoa  incisitolia  (greenhouse) ; 2, 
Double  Meadow  Saxifrage  (S.  granulata,  fl.-pl.) ; 3,  Asple- 

nium  bulbifenim. IF.  Bendy. — The  plant  is  too  small, 

unfortunately',  to  name.  X^lease  send  a specimen  in 
flower.  See  Gardening,  June  2,  page  187,  about  Cy’press 

Vine. Reader. — Please  send  flowers. //.  Gilelas. — 

It  is  impossible  to  name  without  flowers  being  sent. 

.7.  //.— Fringe-tree  (Chionan thus  virginicus). S.  F.  Bol- 
lard.— Muscari  comosum. Devon. — Saccolabium  coeru- 

lescens  Boxalli. E.  Clarke.— The  Orchid  leaves  do  not 

look  like  those  of  the  species  named.  I do  not  think  you 
will  succeed  with  Orchids  in  the  structure  you  mention. 
Send  again  when  in  flower.  Do  not  recognise  the  others. 

T.  G.  L. — 1,  Pteris  heteropliylla  ; 2,  Anemia  adianti- 

folia;  3,  Asplenium  formosuin  ; 4,  Mohria  thurifriga. 

T.  Johnson. — 1,  Mentha  Pulegium  (Penny  Royal);  2,  Ori- 
ganum vulgare  (Marjoram)  ; 3,  Anacardiuin  occidentale. 

H.  L.  B. — 1,  Microlepia  platyphylla ; 2,  Humata 

heterophylla  ; 3,  Gymnogramma  decomposita  ; 4,  Cyatliea 

Cummingi. T.  Jones. — 1,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  very' fair 

variet.v  ; 2,  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  ; 3,  Cypripedium 

Curtisi ; 4,  Cy  pripedium  cardinale. G.  Marlin. — Pres- 

cottia  species.  The  flower  is  too  much  bruised  to  identify 

the  specific  name.- E.  It.  S. — One  of  the  species  sent 

belongs  to  a tropical  genus  of  Orchids  containing  several 
kinds.  1,  Pholidota  conchoidea  ; 2,  Thunia  albo-Iilacina  ; 

the  latter  a very  pretty  plant. Jas.  Hoderoft,  Stretford. 

— Hermine  Grasshoff  Tropasohim. IF.  IFaffers. — Varie- 
ties of  Weigela. II.  C.  IF. — 1,  Persian  Ranunculus  ; 2, 

Double  Pyrethrum  ; 3,  Common  Ly'ohnis  ; 4,  Saxifraga 
hypnoides ; 5,  Common  Cerastium ; 6,  Ornithogahim 

umbellatum. IF.  Bollard. — 1,  Bladder  Campion  (Silene 

inflata) ; 2,  Shamrock  (Oxalis  acetosella) ; 3,  Stitchwort 
(Stellaria  Holostea) ; 4,  Large  Periwinkle  (Vinca  major) ; 
5,  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil  (Lotus  corniculatus)  ; Herb  Robert 
(Geranium  Robertianum) ; 7,  Thrift  (Armeria  mari- 

tima) ; Penny  Wort  (Cotyledon  Umbilicus) ; 9,  Tormentil 
(Tormentilla  reptans) ; 10,  Speedwell  (Veronica  Chamai- 
drys) ; 11,  Earthnut  (Bumium  flexuosum) ; 12,  Creeping 
Jenny  (Lysiinachia  nummularia);  13,  Golden  Saxifrage 

(Clirysoplenium  oppositifolium). II.  D.  H. — Sedum 

ternatum. Cosmo. — Kerria  japonica,  fl.-pl. H.  F.  R. 

— 1,  Doronicum  cancasicum  ; 2,  not  recognised  ; 3,  Double 

Meadow  Saxifrage  (S.  granulata,  fl.-ph). Vera. — 1, 

Justicia  sp.  ; 2,  Erinus  alpinus. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

045.— Japanese  Peacock:.— Can  anyone  tell  me  the 
habits  and  habitat  of  the  so-called  “ Japanese  Peacock  ?” 
Is  it  a distinct  kind  and  synonymous  with  the  black-wing 
variety?  What  are  the  hens  like?  When  do  they  lay  V 
And  are  the  young  delicate  ? Do  they  require  any  par- 
ticular treatment  as  to  food  or  shelter  ? What  are  the 
different  varieties  of  Pea  fowl  ? — Grouse. 

Fowls  for  confined  runs  (“S.  R. 
Harrison  Ibelieve  you  will  notdobetterthan 
by  investing  in  some  half-bred  Minoroas  or  half- 
bred  Leghorns,  the  other  parent  being  a fowl 
which  lays  a tinted  egg.  These  crossbred 
pullets— if  hatched  in  Marclt  or  April — will  laj' 
freely  from  October  onwards,  whatever  the 
weather  may  be.  Your  runs,  being  so  long  and 
narrow,  would  be  best  divided  into  three,  and 
thus  afford  a change.  I should  not  keep  more 
than  a dozen  or  fifteen  birds. — Dotjlting. 

Pheasant  rearing  (“Malverna  Magna”). 
— Pheasant  chicks  break  the  shell,  as  a rule, 
about  the  twenty-fourth  day,  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  age  of  the  eggs  when  placed 
under  the  hen.  Generally  speaking  they 
require  much  the  same  treatment  as  chickens  or 
Turkeys,  but  must  be  fed  more  frequently  than 
the  former,  and  require  more  animal  food.  For 
the  first  week  or  so,  they  should  he  fed  entirely 
upon  hard-boiled  egg,  chopped  fine,  ants’  eggs, 
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and  curd  pressed  through  a cloth  till  quite  dry, 
with  now  and  then  a little  stale  breadcrumb, 
soaked  in  milk.  Leeks  or  Onions  minced  small 
are  the  best  green  food.  After  a week  I should 
gradually  introduce  Oiie  of  tlie  advertised  game 
meals,  feed  as  directed,  the  hard-boiled  egg  being 
given  occasionally,  as  well  as  crushed  Hemp- 
seed,  and  now  and  then  sound  Wheat,  but 
crushed.  Minced  Rabbit  will  answer  admirably 
instead  of  ants’  eggs,  if  the  latter  are  not 
obtainable  ; but  they  form  the  best  animal  diet 
for  the  purpose.  With  regard  to  water,  if  any 
be  used  it  should  be  drawn  from  a spring,  and  be 
renewed  several  times  daily.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  sun.  Some  good 
rearers  never  use  water  in  the  early  stages,  pre- 
ferring to  give  the  food  rather  moist,  and  allow- 
ing the  chicks  to  pick  the  dewdrops  from  the 
Grass.  The  hen  should  be  cooped  on  a short 
turf,  and  be  screened  from  the  sun  and  wind  for 
the  first  three  or  four  days. — Doiti.tino. 

Pheasant  management  (“P.  Guzer”). 
—My  reply  to  “ Malverna  Magna”  will  probably 
answer  in  your  case  as  far  as  the  first  part  of 
the  query  is  concerned.  With  regard  to  the 
feeding  of  old  birds,  it  is  correct  that  Pheasants 
prefer  Maize  to  other  Corn,  but  it  has  a tendency 
when  the  birds  are  kept  in  confinement  to  pro- 
mote internal  fat,  and  this  is  not  a satisfactory 
state  of  affairs.  You  will  find  that  Barley  or 
AVheat,  or  Buck  Wheat,  will  all  be  eaten  after 
a time,  although  the  Indian  Corn  may  remain 
the  most  favoured  food.  Pheasants  require 
some  animal  food  in  confinement,  also  plenty  of 
green  food  and  water.  Cleanliness  is  a most 
important  matter,  both  with  old  and  jmung 
birds.  The  latter,  I should  add,  ought  to  be 
let  out  early  in  the  morning,  as  they  are  very 
early  risers.  For  the  first  day  or  two  they 
ought  to  be  kept  inside  the  coop,  in  order  to 
accustom  them  to  the  sound  of  the  hen. — 
Doulting. 

572.  — Rearing  Turkey.  — “ G.  W.” 

should  set  his  Turkey  eggs  at  once,  or  he  will  not 
raise  very  fine  birds.  Most  breeders  have  their 
broods  already  out.  Nettles  are  sometimes  used 
for  the  chicks,  but  Dandelions  are  better.  It 
may  be  possible  to  reply  to  “ G.  W.”  more  fully 
later  on  when  his  chicks  are  coming  out,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  others  I may  say  that  Turkey 
chicks  require  very  great  care  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  growth,  as  they  are  very  susceptible  to 
cold,  cannot  stand  being  wetted  to  the  skin,  and 
are  often  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It 
seems  therefore  useless  to  attempt  to  rear  them 
unless  plenty  of  attention  can  be  forthcoming 
when  the  birds  arrive. — Doui.ting. 


BIRDS. 

646  . — Ring  Doves. — Will  you  through  your  valuable 
paper  inform  me  how  to  manage  Ring  Doves?  I have  a 
pair,  and  I have  one  sitting.  How  long  do  they  sit,  and 
what  is  the  best  food  for  young  and  old  birds  ?— W.  Kknt. 

Ring  Doves  laying  soft  eggs.  (“  Blind 

Princess  ”). — Soft  eggs  may  be  caused  by  some 
defect  in  the  egg-organs,  but  are  often  due  to 
the  absence  of  shell-forming  materials,  or  the 
use  of  too-stimulating  food.  I believe  your 
failure  may  be  laid  to  the  last-mentioned  cause. 
Hemp-seed  is  a stimulating  food,  and  should 
never  be  the  main  article  of  diet.  I advise  you 
to  discontinue  a portion  of  it,  and  instead  give 
a little  Wheat  or  any  other  food  which  the  birds 
may  eat.  It  would  be  well  also  to  break  some 
mortar  rubbish  into  small  bits,  and  put  them 
in  the  grit  dish.  This  is  more  effective  than 
lime-water.  I fear  nothing  can  be  done  to  over- 
come the  antipathy  of  the  old  bird  against  her 
offspring,  unless  the  nest  can  be  darkened  in 
some  way.  — Doulting. 


BSBS. 


Bee  query  (“  New  Reader  ”).— 7V,c  Britiah  Bee  Jour- 
nal is  published  at  17,  King  William-street,  Strand,  W.O., 
and  can  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller.  Full  direc- 
tions as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  bar-frame  hive  are 
from  time  to  time  given  in  Gardening.— S.  S.  G.,  Star- 
minster  Newton. 


QA  DEVONSHIRE  FERNS,  correctly  named, 

good  crowns  and  well  rooted,  for  Is.  6d. ; larger  plants 
Cd.  extra,  with  separate  cultural  directions  and  soils  most 
suitable,  for  pots  or  out-of-doors,  packed  in  strong  box  and 
p,ost  free.  As  a SPEOIALITV,  4 DOZEN  EXTRA  LARGE 
FERNS,  sent  carefully  packed  in  strong  wood  box,  and 
carriage  paid  for  5s.  Very  best  time  to  plaut.— J.  OGILVIE 
Fernist,  Barnstaple. ’ 

QRCHIDS.  — Ccel.  cristata.  Gyp.  insigne, 

Gf  Odont.  Rossi  majus,  Pescatorei,  crispum,  citrosmum 
Is.  6d.  each ; three  for  4s.  ; six  for  7s.  6d.  All  cool-house. 
Catalogue  free.— BROCHNER,  Hessle,  Yorks. 


BADMAN’S  DAHLIAS, 

CHOICEST  & CHEAPEST. 

DEING  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  growers 
of  Dahlias  in  the  Kingdom,  it  is  imperative  upon  me 
to  keep  immense  stocks  of  the  very  cream  varieties  of  all 
sections  on  hand.  No  inferior  sort  is  retained,  and  new 
varieties  of  sterling  merit  are  yearly  added  to  my  Collec- 
tions. I offer  them  in  sturdy,  well-rooted,  green  plants, 
correctly  named,  carefully  packed  with  damp  Moss  in 
wooden  bo.x,  carriage  free,  my  selection  of  varieties,  not 
sections,  as  below,  cash  : — 

SSEXO'W.  8.  d 

12  finest  dissimilar  Exhibition  varieties  ....  2 6 

r-A.M’C'Sr. 

12  finest  dissimilar  Exhibition  varieties  ....  2 6 

. pox^poso'x:. 

12  finest  dissimilar  Exhibition  varieties  ...  2 6 

C^OVXTS. 

12  finest  dissimilar  Exhibition  varieties  ...  2 6 

JSJIKTGrX^E:. 

12  finest  dissimilar  Exhibition  varieties  ...  2 6 

TESTIMONIALS  unlimited.  But,  mark, 
the  best  of  all,  my  CUSTOMERS  ONCE  my 
CUSTOMERS  ALWAYS  I 

Dahlia  growers  and  evhihitor.s  should  notv 

write  for  and  sltidy  my  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF 
DAHLIAS,  ft  •ee  on  application.  It  will  assist 
them  in  view  of  the  a]tproaching  season. 

EDWARD  BADMAN 

NURSERIES,  HAILSHAM,  SUSSEX. 

120  BEDDIMO  PLANTS  FOR  5/-. 

DDWARD  BADMAN’S  Box  of  Plants  as 

^ above  contains  60  Geraniums,  various  colours,  includ- 
ing 5 double  Ivy-leaf,  10  yellow  Galceolarias,  5 fuchsias,  10 
double  Dahlias,  10  Petunias,  15  Lobelias,  and  10  Verbenas, 
all  well-rooted  and  sure  to  please.  Half  the  above,  2s.  6d. 
Post  free,  Od.  and  6d.  extra.  F.O.  with  order. 

Nurseries,  Hailsham,  Sussex. 


“ Finest  Apple  on  larth." 

Do  you  want  the  Finest  Marketing'  and 
Culinary  Apple  in  cultivation? 

TRY  MERRYWEATHER, 

And  write  for  his  “ Remarks  on  Profitable  Fruit  Growing, 
xmtaining  account  of  the  **  Finest  Apple  on  Earth,” 

Sample  Apple  forwarded  to  intending  purchasers  of 

“BRAMLEY’S  SEEDLING.” 

Same  price  as  inferior  kinds  bearing  no  comparison  for 
A^eight  of  fruit  or  quality. 

CLIMBING  ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Marechal  Niel,  yellow. 

L’Ideal,  new  copper-coloured  climber. 

Climbing  Niphetos,  pure  white  climber,  very 

vigoroua. 

Wm.  Allen  Richardson,  nankeen-yellow. 

Gloire  de  Dijou,  an  old  favourite. 

Bouquet  d’Or,  yellow,  very  free. 

The  above  Is.  6d.,  2a.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  7a.  6d.  each. 

Sets  of  one  each,  carriage  free  to  the  British  Isles,  for 
11s.,  17s.  6d.,  24s.  6d.,  and  32a.  6d. 

Cataloffuea  Boses,  Fruit-trees,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Seeds,  <tc. 
free  upon  application  to — 

HENRY  MERRYWEATHER, 

THE  NURSERIES,  SOUTHWELL, 


REV.  G.  BUCK,  Belaugh Rectory, Norwich 

Heuchera,  new  coral-scarlet  perennial,  4d. ; 3,  9d. 
Early  hardy  perennial  Chrysanthemums,  white ; 
ditto,  “Precocite,”  yellow,  3d.  ; 3,  7d.  ; 6,  Is.  Printed 
List  (12th  season)  100,  varieties,  free.  Smilax,  for 
mixing  with  cut  blooms,  4d.  Geraniums  “Gloire  de 
Lyonnaise,"  salmon-scarlet  trusses.  Sin.  across,  8d. ; 3,  Is.  6d. 
Primula  obconica,  white ; Prim,  fforibunda,  yellow  ; Begonia, 
white  or  scarlet ; Salvia  Gesneria,  bright  scarlet ; pale  yellow 
Marguerite  Etoile  d'Or,  3d.  each ; 7,  Is.  6d.  Ivy  Geraniums, 
double,  "Jeanne  d'Aro,”  white;  “Mme.  Crousse,’’  salmon- 
pink  ; “ Charles  Turner,”  rose,  4d.  each ; 3,  9d.  4s.  6d.  worth, 
any  selection,  for  4s.  ; 9s.  for  7s.  6d.  ; 21s.  for  15s.  6d.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  18d.  orders  free. 

G SINGLE,  6 DOUBLE  GERANIUMS,  mag- 

^ nificent  and  distinct  new  sorts,  3s.  9d.  Pearson’s,  1893, 
grand  new  varieties,  7s.  doz.  New  doubles,  most  magnificent, 
6s.  doz.  New  Fuchsias,  Abutilon,  double  Petunias,  3s.  doz. 
Heliotropes,  Lantanas,  Hydrangeas.  Host  of  Novelties  in 
Bedding  Plants.  List  of  Novelties  free.— JOHN  BORE, 
Barrow-hill,  Chesterfield. 

OPECIAL  CHEAP  OFEER. — 12  Geraniums,  4 

^ double  Ivy  Geraniums,  6 Verbenas,  4 double  Petunias, 
4 Fuchsias,  2s.  6d.,  free.— A.  TOMKIN,  Florist,  Sidcup, 
Kent. 

A COLLECTION  OF  BEAUTIFUL  FERNSi 

—30  varieties,  correctly  named,  selected  plants,  packed 
in  box,  suitable  for  open  and  window  culture,  including  Oak, 
Beech‘  calcareum,  Osmunda,  Filmy,  lemula,  marinum,  trem- 
ula,  angulare,  proliferum,  Maiden-hair,  7s.  per.iOO;  4s.  per 
50,  free.— T.  FOX,  The  Cottage,  Trereife,  Buryas' Bridge, 
R.S.O.,  Cornwall. 


J.  DERRICK’S 

Cheap  Plants,  Carriage  Paid. 

mnw  . all  STRONG  PLANTS.  b.  d 

lUU  Bedding  plants,  including  Geraniums,  Asters,  Stocks, 
Lobelias,  Zinnias,  Verbenas,  ic.,  &c..  3 o 

6 Deutzia  gracilis .'.'2  6 

3 Large  Greenhouse  Asparagus,  from  5-in'pote 3 0 

-^.sparagus  Ferns  ....  i fi 

12  New  Golden  Lobelia  ..  ..  ..  **  **16 

6 Mrs.  Siiikins  Pinks,  strong  clumps  (12  for  Is.  9dj  .*.*1  3 

To  white  or  yellow i 

o Gaillardias  (grandiflora  hybridal  . , ! ! 1 9 

3 Plumbagos  (white  and  blue)  and  1 Tacsonia  . . ..20 

6 Varie^ted  Ivies,  Gold  and  Silver  (12  for  3a.  6d.)  ..23 

6 Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  small-leaved,  strong  ..  ..2  6 

on  p.r.  Hogg,  best  variety  (12  for  3s.  6d.)  ! ! 1 3 

20  Foxgloves,  white  or  spotted  (40  for  2s.  6d.)  ..  .16 

20  Canterbury  Bells,  double  or  single  (40  for  2s.  6d.)  ..  1 
io  Long-spurred,  yellow  . . . . 1 

Jo  5®^P“*p*um  formosum,  or  mixed  colours  . . .1 

12  Giant  Single  Tuberous  Begonias * 2 

^ White  Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisy  ,,  X 1 

20  Aquilegias,  Antirrhinums,  or  Lupines  . . . 1 

12  Oriental  Poppies  ..  | ] 2 

6 Lovely  Maidenhair  Ferns,  6 var.  *.*  *|  2 

10  specioaum,  perfectly  hardy 2 

12  Himalayan  Primroses  ..  1.  2 

6 Perennial  Pyrethrum,  mixed  colours  !!  *!  !!  1 o 

10  scarlet  ,,  .,  *16 

1^  Violets,  Comte  Brazza,  V.  Regina,  &c.  ..  2 0 

Any  lls.  worth  may  be  selected  from  this  advt.*for  ids.  AV 
plants  carefully  packed  and  carriage  paid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  for  cash  with  order. 


J-  DERRICK 

SUMNYSIDE  'miRSERIES,  P08TISHEAD. 


WILLIAMS’  SPECIALITIES. 

Orchids. — Our  choice  selections  of  best  kinds  for 
^ol-house,  established  plants,  many  flowering  size. 
From  30s.  per  doz. 

Orchids. — Our  choice  selections,  warm  kinds,  in- 
cluding many  very  fine  sorts ; quite  unsurpassed  at 
the  price.  From  42s.  per  doz. 

Cypripediums.— Our  selection  of  twelve  distinct 
var.  and  species  for  42s. ; named  hybrid  kinds,  60s.  doz. 

Carnation  Uriah  Pike. — The  new  Clove-scented 
Tree  Carnation,  flowers  all  through  the  winter,  2s.  6d. 
each  ; per  doz.,  24s. 

Hegonias. — Winter-flowering  kinds,  2s.  6d.  each, 
24s.  doz. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux.  — Most  profuse 
bloomer,  3s.  Bd.  each. 

Ruellia  macrantha.  ~ This  magnificent  plant 
produces  large,  trumpet-shaped,  purple  flowers,  in  great 
profusion,  in  small  pots,  all  through  the  winter  months, 
2s.  6d.  each. 

Gannas  (Crozy’s  Dwarf  French).— Most  distinct  and 
brilliant ; unequalled  for  flower  garden  or  conservatory ; 
named  sorts,  in  pots,  extra  strong,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  each. 

Ganna  Alphonse  Bouvier,— The  best  crimson 
3s.  6d.  each,  3Gs.  per  doz. 

Ganna  Paul  Marquant.  — Deep  rcsy-cai  m 

flowers,  very  tine,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Ganna  Reine  Charlotte.  — New,  extra  fine. 
lOs.  6d.  each. 

Catalogues  and  Lists  post  free  on  application. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  & SON, 

Vietoria  & Paradise  Nurseries. 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY.  LONDON.  N. 


BEDDING  PLANTS  &c. 


Finest  selection  of  strong,  well-grown 

Doz. 

100 

plauis.  No  rubbish. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

GERANIUMS,  all  the  best  varieties  ..  from 

1 6 

9 

0 

ASTERS,  Victoria,  Mignon,  Comet,  &c.  ,, 
CALCEOLARIAS,  Yellow,  Brown,  bushy  „ 

0 6 

3 

0 

1 0 

9 

0 

DAHLIAS,  best  named  Single  and  Double  ,, 

2 6 

15 

0 

FUCHSIAS,  good  Collection  .. 

1 6 

9 

0 

LOBELIAS,  finest  blues  and  whites  . . ,, 

0 4 

2 

6 

NASTURTIUM,  Dwarf  or  Trailing  .. 

0 4 

2 

0 

PYRETHRUM,  feverfew,  golden  ..  „ 

0 4 

2 

0 

STOCK,  Ten-week,  various  colours  ..  „ 

0 9 

4 

6 

And  many  others.  List  on  application. 
TOMATOES,  15  in.,  out  of  pots,  bloom,  from  3 0 

18 

0 

All  Goods  Carriage  Paid  for  Cash  With  Order. 

ELWELL  BROS.,  ENFIELD. 

A NOVELTY  IN  CLIMBERS.— Immense 

Pink  and  White  BELLBINDS,  climb  50  feet  each  year, 
covering  house  with  myriads  of  blooms,  4 inches  across,  all 
summer  and  autumn.  Strong,  Is.  each,  flower  this  year.— 
ELWELL  BROS.,  Enfield.  (See  other  Advts.) 

fpRAILING  LOBELIA,  bright  deep  blue,  mass 

A blossom  all  season,  fine  for  window-boxes,  hanging- 
baskets.  &c.  6 well-rooted  plants,  Is.,  free.— JOHN  RAVijER, 
Highfield,  Southampton. 
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J-  adiantifolium).— Fine  foliage,  closely  resembling  the 
famous  Fern  ; excellent  for  cutting ; flourishes  anywhere.  3 
well-rooted  plants,  Is.,  free. — R\YNER.  as  above. 


T OVELY  CLIMBERJS  for  greenhouse,  window, 

-LI  or  outdoors.— Lophospermum  {^eep  rose),  Thunbergia 
(buff,  black  eye),  Maurandya  (purple),  ditto  (pure  white).  4 
well-rooted  plants,  Is.,  free.— RAYNER,  as  ab ove. 


rPHE  QUEEN  OF  HARDY  CLIMBERS.— 

A The  Flame  Flower;  festoons  of  dazzling  fiery-scarlet 
blossoms ; rapidly  covers  trellises,  verandahs,  balconies,  &c. 
Once  planted  grows  grander  every  year.  2 good  plants,  Is., 
free. — RAYNER,  as  above. 


bf)4  BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS.  All  hardy, 

X fit  for  .mmediate  planting,  free  for  5s.  6d, ; half,  3s. 
Comprising  12  Geraniums,  24  Lobelia,  12  G.  Feather,  6 Dahlias, 
12  Clifysanthemums,  12  Pansies,  24  Marguerites,  12  Stocks, 
48  Asters,  12  Verbenas,  6 Heliotrope,  6 Petunias,  12  mixed 
plants  —GARDENER,  36,  Castle  Meadow,  Norwicli. 

Ferns,  Evergreen. — 12  different  hardy  large- 
rooted  feathery  Ferns,  fit  for  any  place,  2s.  6d.,  free.  3 
Moonwort  Ferns,  Is.  6d.  3 Bee  Orchis,  Is.  6d.  3 tufts  of 
Gentiana  verna,  Is.  6d.,  free.— P.  O'KELLY,  Ballyvaughan 
Co.  Clare. 
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HARDY  PER]5NlSriALS  FOR  THE 
GARDEN. 

I FULLY  agree  with  “ Enquirer  ” that,  taken  as 
a class,  the  hardy  perennials  (some  biennials 
being  also  included)  are  decidedly  better  than 
annuals.  The  latter,  though  very  bright  and 
useful  in  their  way,  are  even  when  well  grown 
in  too  many  cases  of  a decidedly  fugitive  nature, 
and  undoubtedly  lack  the  stately  beauty  of  a 
large  number  of  our  finest  perennials.  Beyond 
this,  when  once  a stock  of  the  majority  of  such 
subjects  has  been  secured,  it  may  be  not  only 
maintained,  but  largely  increased,  with  very 
little  trouble.  The  frame  will  come  in  very 
useful  for  raising  several  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
seeds,  such  as  those  of  Delphiniums,  Carnations, 
Canterbury  Bells,  &c. , for  though  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  sandy,  such  things  may  be 
successfully  raised  in  the  open  air,  as  a rule,  it 
is  at  once  both  safer  and  better  in  every  way  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  a frame,  and  transplant  the 
seedlings  into  the  open  ground  when  a little 
advanced.  In  order  to  obtain  strong  plants 
that  Avill  flower  well  and  early  next  year  the 
seeds  of  all  those  mentioned  below  ought  to  be 
got  in  as  soon  aa  possible. 

In  the  first  place.  Carnations  must  receive 
attention.  These  exquisite  flowers  are  now  so 
universally  admired,  that  no  garden  in  which 
they  are  not  well  represented  can  be  considered 
complete.  For  half-a-crown  (the  cost  of  two 
or  three  plants  of  good  named  kinds  only)  a 
packet  of  seed  can  be  obtained,  which,  if  sown 
this  month,  will  yield  a hundred  or  two  of 
plants  bearing  perfect  sheaves  of  blossoms  next 
summer.  Though  some  of  the  flowers  will 
prove  single,  and  only  a proportion  of  the  rest 
anything  near  the  florists’  standard  of  per- 
fection, they  will  all  furnish  colour  and 
fragrance,  and  be  found  most  useful  for  cut- 
ting.  In  July  or  August  the  best  should  be 
layered  to  provide  stock  for  flowering  again 
next  year,  and  the  inferior  ones  may  be  dis- 
carded. Sow  the  seed  in  a box  of  nice  fine 
aandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  good  drainage. 
Prick  off  the  little  plants  into  a nursery  bed 
•when  large  enough,  and  finally  plant  them  out 
•jvhere  they  are  to  flower  in  October. 

Delphiniums,  again,  from  seed  sown  now  will 
make  fine  plants  and  flower  freely  next  season, 
and  a packet  of  good  hybrid  seed  will  produce 
several  dozens  of  plants.  Treat  the  same  as 
Carnations,  except  that  the  soil  should  be  made 
richer,  and  rather  more  moisture  be  employed. 
The  perennial  Lupines,  too,  are  almost  equally 
fine  and  of  very  easy  culture,  though  the 
eeed  being  larger  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground.  The  flowers  of  L.  polyphyllus 
and  Its  varieties  are  of  various  shades  of  blue 
and  white  ; those  of  L.  arboreus  bright-yellow. 
Hollyhocks  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  the 
plants  so  obtained  being  much  more  vigorous 
than  those  grown  from  cuttings.  8ow  now,  and 
plant  the  seedlings  out  in  the  autumn  or  krly 
in  August,  and  winter  the  plants  in  pots  in  a 
frame.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy,  damp,  or  cold 
tills  last  is  the  better  plan.  Lychnis  chalce- 
donica  and  L.  Haageana,  both  with  scarlet 
rovers,  are  also  readily  obtained  from  seed. 


Canterbury  Bells  are  grand  things,  and  may  be 
had  in  several  shades  of  purple,  light  and  dark, 
as  well  as  in  pure-white  and  delicate  rose 
colour.  The  single  varieties  are  decidedly  more 
handsome  than  those  with  double  blossoms,  and 
those  with  broad  cal j'ces,  commonly  called  “ cup 
and  saucer  ” kinds,  are  the  most  showy  of  all. 
The  seed,  being  small,  should  be  sown  in  a box  or 
bed  of  well-prepared  soil  in  the  frame.  Other 
fine  kinds  of  Campanulas  suitable  for  this 
method  of  culture  are  the  blue  and  white  forms 
of  C.  pjramidalis,  a truly  noble  plant,  the  dwarf 
C.  turbinata  and  C.  oarpatica,  white  and  blue. 
The  Antirrhinums  or  Snapdragons,  too,  are  fine  ; 
they  do  best,  as  a rule,  when  sown  in  August, 
wintered  in  a frame,  and  planted  out  in  March 
or  April,  though  in  light,  warm  soils  strong  plants 
stand  the  winter  very  well  if  not  too  severe. 

Yet  another  invaluable  class  of  hardy  plants 
that  come  well  from  seed  are  the  varieties  of 
Pyrethrum  roseum.  Seed  of  the  double  varie- 
ties may  be  had,  as  well  as  of  the  single-flowered 
kinds,  and  of  both  a targe  proportion  come 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  named  sorts.  Sow  and 
treat  exactly  the  same  as  Canterbury  Bells,  &c. , 
and  the  beautiful  Aquilegias,  or  Columbines 
also,  are  equally  satisfactory  under  this  method 
of  treatment.  The  Coldcn  A([uilegia  (A.  chrys- 
antha)  is  one  of  Ihe  most  beautiful  of  hardy 
plants,  and  comes  (luitc  true  from  seed,  while 
A.  ccerulea  (pale-blue),  A.  glandulosa  (blue  and 
white),  and  A.  Skinneri  (yellow  and  red)  are  all 
equally  desirable.  But  though  not  by  any  means 
exhausted  yet,  my  list  is  growing  too  long, 
and  for  the  rest  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
Primroses  of  several  kinds,  including  the  fine- 
coloured  varieties,  the  new  and  showy  Polyan- 
thus-Primrose hybrids,  as  well  as  the  true 
Polyanthuses,  and  the  Auricula  (P.  auricula) 
may  be  raised  in  any  quantity,  and  with  perfect 
ease,  from  seed,  though  this  should  have  been 
sown  in  April  in  order  that  the  plants  may 
flower  freely  next  year.  Chelone  barbata,  a 
showy  plant  of  tall  habit,  grows  well  from  seed. 
So  do  the  tall  Lobelias  of  theL.  cardinalis section, 
and  Pentstemons  also,  though  the  two  last  are 
not  perfectly  hardy.  Sweet  Williams  and  Wall- 
flowers scarcely  need  to  be  more  than  just  men- 
tioned, but  Tufted  Pansies,  the  Golden  Alys- 
sum,  Aubrietias,  and  several  other  fine  spring- 
flowering  plants  also  arc  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  so  are  the  useful  Scabious,  Ceums,  and 
many  others.  Phloxes,  Pseonies,  and  a host  of 
others  should  be  obtained  as  plants.  B.  C.  R. 

Celsia  cretica. — May  I say  a word  for 
this  really  pretty  but  neglected  plant  ? It 
is  as  easily  grown  as  a common  yellow  Calceo- 
laria, and  requires  very  similar  treatment, 
thriving  best  in  rich  mellow  soil,  with  a free 
supply  of  moisture,  and  shade  from  hot  sun.  It 
may  be  grown  either  in  pots  or  planted  out-of- 
doors,  and  under  ordinary  cool  greenhouse 
treatment  the  gracefully  arching  spikes  of  rich 
golden-yellow  blossoms  are  produced  in  constant 
succession  from  about  April  until  November 
As  fast  as  one  spike  goes  out  of  flower  anti 
ia  cut  away,  another  is  pushed  up,  and 
a plant  'with  five  or  six  good  spikes,  each  a foot  i 
or  18  laches  in  length,  is  a very  charming 
object.  Added  to  this,  the  plant  is  pot  •\yithout ' 


fragrance,  the  delicate,  vanilla-like  perfume 
being  very  noticeable  on  warm,  quiet  mornings 
in  the  summer-time,  and  often  in  the  evening  as 
well.  It  is  a perennial,  and  plants  have  been 
known  to  survive  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
blooming  every  season.  They  are  very  easily 
raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  August 
or  September  for  early  flowering  the  following 
season,  or  in  February  or  March,  in  a gentle 
heat,  when  the  plants  will  flower  from  June  or 
July  onwards.  Cuttings  will  not  root,  and  as 
every  growth  invariably  develops  a spike  of 
bloom  when  2 inches  or  3 inches  long,  there  are 
seldom  or  never  any  good  cuttings  to  be  had.  The 
seedlings  should  be  pricked  of}'  when  large, 
enough,  and  afterwards  be  potted,  first  into 
3-inch,  and  afterwards  into  5-incb  or  6-inch 
pots,  in  which  they  will  bloom  freely.  They 
often  throw  a spike  or  two  when  small, 
but  in  order  to  secure  nice  bushy  specimens  it  is 
better  to  nip  the  first  one  out,  and  shift  them 
on  as  soon  as  the  fresh  growths  are  an  inch  in 
length.  A bed  of  purple  Violas,  Verbenas,  or  any 
low-growing  subject,  dotted  over  with  this 
Celsia,  has  a very  pretty  efl'ect. — B.  C.  R. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

The  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  the  fine 
new  double  varieties  in  particular,  are  extremely 
pretty  plants,  and  bushy,  well-flowered 
examples  are  especially  attractive  ; but  toor 
many  of  the  varieties  are  apt  to  run  awayinucli 
too  long  and  straggling  for  pot-culture,  though 
they  are  excellent  for  window-boxes,  hanging- 
baskets,  and  other  purposes.  By  adopting  the 
following  plan,  however,  quite  dwarf  and  well- 
flowered  plants  of  even  the  longer-habited 
varieties,  such  as  the  beautiful  Mme.  Crousse, 
may  be  obtained  in  5-inch  pots.  Well-rootecl 
cuttings  should  be  firmly  potted  in  good  but  not 
too  rich  loamy  soil,  and  rather  sparingly  watered. 
When  established  and  growing  pinch  out  the 
point  of  each  at  3 inches  or  4 inches  from  the 
soil,  when  three  or  more  breaks  will  result. 
The  plants  must  now  be  starved  for  a time, 
giving  very  little  water  and  no  stimulant.  This 
treatment  will  usually  promote  the  formation  of 
flower-trusses  before  the  shoots  have  grown  more; 
than  a few  inches,  and  directly  five  or  six  are 
seen  more  water  and  a little  stimulant,  such  as. 
a solution  of  guano  or  ammonia  sulphate,  should 
be  given,  and  the  plants  be  shifted  into  4Vincli 
pots  and  well  nourished.  The  trusses  will  be 
very  fine,  especially  if  the  point  of  each  shoot  is 
pinched  out,  and  the  plants  are  quite  dwarf.  By 
adopting  very  similar  treatment  I have  also, 
often  had  plants  of  Plumbago  capensis  in  5-incb 
pots  under  a foot  in  height,  each  carrying  five 
or  six  good  heads  of  bloom.  R. 

Carnation  Uriah  Pike.  — We  have 
received  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Clove  Cai- 
nation  from  Mr.  Pike,  The  Nurseries,  South 
Acton.  It  is  a very  fine  Carnation,  large  in 
size,  full,  and  very  rich  in  colour  with  a delicate 
Clove  fragrance.  Not  a single  bloom  bursts  its 
calyx,  a point  of  much  importance,  whilst  the 
growth  is  exceptionally  vigorous.  Plants  con- 
tinue in  bloom  during  winter  and  spring,  until 
' the  Old  Clove  Carnation  .succeeds  it  in  the  open 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Hard-wooded  plants,  with  their  young  growth  getting  a 
bit  firm,  may  soon  go  out-of-doors.  Stand  them  on  a coal- 
ash  bed  in  some  sheltered  position  where  the  wind  will  not 
blow  them  over.  Never  trust  to  the  passing  showers,  even 
in  a showery  time,  to  do  tor  the  watering,  as  the  foliage 
of  large  specimens  being  dense,  scatters  most  of  the  rain- 
drops. In  dry  weather  use  the  syringe  or  the  garden- 
engine  daily.  Summer-flowering  specimen  Heaths  will, 
of  course,  be  kept  indoors  for  some  time  ; but  the  house 
must  be  shaded.  A north  house  is  a necessity  now  to  keep 
plants  back  for  any  particular  purpose.  The  house  or 
part  of  the  house  usuallj"  devoted  to  hard-wooded  things 
may  be  filled  up  with  those  from  the  stove,  as  many 
things  from  the  stove  will  do  in  the  conservatory  in 
summer.  Specimen  plants  of  Coleus  or  the  variegated 
and  other  Begonias  will  make  useful  bits  of  colour  among 
the  Palms  and  Ferns.  The  best  Palms  for  the  conservatory, 
or  to  move  into  the  house  on  party  nights,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  Kentias.  They  are  less  rapid  in  growth 
than  some  of  the  other  species,  but  they  may  be"  main- 
tained longer  of  a suitable  size  for  the  usual  decoration 
purposes.  The  climbers  will  then  be  at  their  best.  Thin 
out  the  shoots  where  necessary  in  good  time.  Mandevillea 
suaveolens  is  growing  rapidly,  and  if  there  are  any  green- 
flies in  the  house  some  of  the  insects  will  find  a home  on 
the  young  shoots  of  this  plant,  and  must  be  destroyed. 
To  induce  the  plants  to  flower  well  give  abundance  of  air 
night  and  day.  The  lights  in  the  conservatory  roof  may 
be  left  open  all  night  how.  A stuffy  atmosphere'is  the 
sure  prelude  to  insect  attacks,  mildew,  &c.  The  boiler 
will  not  be  required  for  ser-eral  months,  and  some  time  or 
other  the  water  may  be  run  out  of  the  pipes,  and  the  pipes 
and  boiler  filled  again  with  rain-water.  This  should  be 
done  at  least  once  a year.  Gloxinias  will  form  a charming 
group  now  in  a shady  part  of  the  house.  Surround  them 
with  small  Ferns.  A good  lot  of  Double  Petunias  will  be 
useful  now  if  well  grown,  and  they  are  not  difficult  to 
manage  when  young  plants  are- struck  early  in  spring.  I 
have  often  had  good  flowers  from  seedlings.  Only  a 
limited  proportion  will  come  double,  but  if  the  strain  be 
first  rate,  the  single-fiowered  plants,  when  potted  on,  will 
make  useful  decorative  subjects.  They  must  be  neatly- 
trained.  If  a permanent  shade  be  used,  something  thin  and 
pleasant  to  look  upon  should  be  employed.  Summer  Cloud 
is  easily  applied,  and  is  not  difficult  to  remove  in  autumn. 
Use  the  syringe  or  engine  every  fine  day,  either  in  the 
morning  or  evening. 

Stove. 

Shift  on  Poinsettias,  and  put  in  more  cuttings  if  required. 
They  will  strike  freely  in  single  pots  in  a brisk  bottom-heat. 
Pot  off  seedling  Streptocarpi.  Young  plants  of  Euphorbia 
jacquinieefloraand  other  winter-flowering  stuff  should  not  be 
permitted  to  get  pot-bound  in  small  pots,  as  time  is  lost 
in  getting  them  to  start  again  after  a check.  If  there  is  a 
naked  wall  in  the  house  make  a border  at  the  foot,  or  fit 
it  with  a box  a foot  deep,  and  as  much  wide,  filling  it 
with  strong  plants  of  Euphorbias  and  Poinsettias,  to  make 
the  place  bright  in  winter,  and  supply  flowers  for  cutting. 
Stove  climbers  will  require  frequent  training  to  bring  the 
young  shoots  up  near  the  glass  to  get  the  plants  to  flower 
well.  When  the  growth  of  Gardenias  is  finished,  and  is 
getting  a little  firm,  move  to  a cool-house  to  complete  the 
ripening.  The  repotting  of  young  growing  specimens  of 
stove  plants  should  be  done  as  required.  Rondeletia 
speciosa  is  an  old  plant,  but  is  worth  a place  in  every  stoi-e. 
The  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting  in  winter.  Orchids  on 
blocks  or  in  baskets  making  growth  must  have  abundance 
of  water.  This  is  best  given  by  dipping  them  in  a tank. 
Dendrobiums,  especially  D.  nobile,  will  ripen  better  in  the 
warm,  dry  air  of  the  vinery.  When  the  growth  of  Cypri- 
pedium  and  Calanthes  has  been  completed,  give  less  water 
and  move  to  a cool-house.  Maintain  a moist,  genial 
atmosphere.  The  syringing  water  must  be  pure  and  soft, 
or  the  leaves  will  soon  be  disfigured. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

Pot  off  seedlings.  There  will  always  be  numbers  of 
seedling  Ferns  spring  up  in  a house  which  is  given  up  to 
Ferns.  The  spores  drop  about  and  grow  freely  in  the  pots 
and  beneath  the  stages,  and  some  speeies  will  grow  on 
damp  w.alls.  These  can  be  collected  and  started  in  single 
pots,  or  pricked  out  in  boxes  to  get  strong.  Must  be  kept 
close  and  be  shaded.  Good  loam  enters  largely  into  the 
compost  used  for  Ferns.  Adiantum  Farleyense  does  best 
in  pure  loam  of  a rather  heavy  character.  This  Fern  pro- 
duces no  fertile  fronds,  so  must  always  be  projjagated  by 
divisioii.  To  rvork  up  a stock,  divide  the  plants  frequently 
whilst  full  of  vigour.  The  pieces  obtained  by  cutting  up 
old  plants  take  so  long  to  establish.  One  of  the  objects  of 
growing  Ferns  in  some  gardens  is  to  obtain  fronds  for 
cutting,  and  to  obtain  hard,  wiry  growth  that  will  last, 
the  plants  must  be  put  on  shelves  near  the  glass  and  only 
lightly  shaded.  ■’ 

Melons  in  Frames. 

Lift  up  the  fruits  on  inverted  saucers  or  pots  to  cut  off 
contact  with  the  soil.  During  the  period  of  growth  liquid- 
manure  may  be  given  at  every  watering,  and  the  roots 
rnust  be  kept  in  a regularly  moist  condition.  But  when 
signs  of  ripening  appear  discontinue  watering  and  increase 
the  ventilation,  leaving  a little  air  on  at  night.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  use  mats  at  night  as  long  as  the  nights  con- 
tinue cold  ; but  they  should  only  be  put  on  last  thing  after 
the  sun  is  down,  and  be  removed  early  in  the  mornin".  In 
watering^  Melons  it  will  be  better  not  to  water  round  the 
mam  stem,  especially  if  the  bottom-heat  has  declined  much 
The  canker  is  a troublesome  disease  in  Melons,  and  often 
appears  after  the  heat  of  the  bed  has  gone  down  and  the 
ventilation  has  been  neglected.  Quicklime  is  the  best 
remedy,  and  should  be  applied  the  moment  any  discolor- 
ation of  the  stem  is  noticed. 

Ripening  Grapes 

will  require  watching  as  regards  ventilation.  Scald- 
ing and  cracking  may  generally  be  traced  to  neglect  of 
earl}'  ventilation  in  the  morning.  The  moment  moisture 

* In  cold  or  northern  diatricts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work”  may  he  done  from  ten  days  to 
afortniyht  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
} esuttSt 


begins  to  condense  on  the  glass  or  the  fruit  the  lights 
should  be  opened— in  fact,  it  is  better  to  anticipate  this 
condensation  of  moisture.  When  the  sun  begins  to  act 
upon  the  glass,  air  in  small  quantities  should  bo  given  to 
carry  off  the  vapour. 

Cold  Frames. 

The  frames  for  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  Cinerarias 
should  be  turned  round  to  face  the  north,  and  should  have 
a thick  bed  of  ashes  placed  in  the  bottom,  as  all  this  class 
of  plants  do  best  in  a cool  bed  that  will  permit  of  the 
surplus  water  draining  away.  Any  good  varieties  of 
Cinerarias  which  have  been  left  to  produce  offsets  may 
now  be  divided,  and  the  offsets  started  in  single  pots. 
Loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  plenty  of  sand,  will  suit  tliese 
things. 

Window  Gardening. 

The  Scarborough  Lily  will  do  better  out  jin  the  frame 
now,  or  may  be  placed  outside  in  a sunny  corner  to  ripen 
growth,  but  must  have  water  regularly,  as  the  plant  is  a 
true  evergreen.  The  Maiden's  Wreath  (Francoa  ramosa) 
is  a pretty  plant  for  the  room  at  this  season,  and  after 
flowering  should  be  placed  outside  till  the  autumn.  It 
may  be  increased  by  division  or  by  seeds.  Give  Cactuses 
water  regularly  now.  Weak  liquid-manure  will  be  useful  to 
those  showing  bloom. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Now  that  the  bedding  out,  even  in  late  districts,  is 
finished,  there  will  be  time  to  fetch  up  the  arrears  of 
routine  work.  Many  plants,  such  as  Verbenas  and  Helio- 
tropes, will  require  pegging  down,  and  this  should  be  done 
before  the  stems  get  hard  and  stiff,  or  they  will  snap  or 
splinter  off.  There  is  also  a good  deal  of  staking  to  do, 
and  this  is  work  which  ought  not  to  be  delayed  or  harm 
will  come  of  it.  It  is  getting  late  now  for  sowing  biennials, 
such  as  Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  those  things 
which,  as  a rule,  may  be  relied  on  to  flower  next  year. 
Hollyhocks,  if  grown  hardy,  should  be  sown  thinly  in 
drills  outside,  and  pricked  out  when  large  enough.  One 
of  the  most  useful  plants  in  the  garden  for  cutting,  and  to 
make  a show  in  the  borders,  is  the  Blanket-flower, 
(Gaillardiagrandiflora  maxima),  and  though  the  seedlings  do 
not  come  exactly  true,  yet  all  are  good  enough  to  make  useful 
border  plants.  I have  a large  bed  of  these,  which  \-ary  in 
colour  and  size  of  flower,  yet  all  are  useful  tor  cutting,  and 
for  filling  in  the  borders.  The  seeds  sown  now  will  produce 
plants  that  will  flower  next  year.  They  may  be  sown  in 
the  border  in  shallow  drills,  or  in  boxes,  and  afterwards 
planted  out  a foot  or  so  apart.  Rudbeckias,  in  \ariety, 
and  blue  and  white  Lupinus  pol,vq)hyllus  are  good  subjects 
for  filling  borders,  and  are  very'striking  in  masses,  mixed. 
Sweet  Williams,  though  pretty,  are  not  so  good  for  cutting, 
as  they  are  too  stiff.  The  Double  Scarlet  Geranium  is  a 
charming  thing  in  the  borders,  and  useful  for  cutting.  But 
though  the  plants  named  and  many  others  are  good  for 
cutting,  the  flowers  'par  excellence  now  are  Carnations. 
One  of  the  difficulties  (in  large  gardens  it  is  not  a serious 
one)  is  to  find  suitable  foliage  to  mix  with  the  flowers.  I 
think  as  far  as  possible  each  kind  of  flower  should  have  its 
own  foliage.  The  Carnation  can  be  worked  in  with 
“Grass”  of  the  common  Pink  and  so  on. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  late  heavy  rains  have  been  very  beneficial  to  fruit- 
trees  in  giving  them  not  only  much  needed  refreshment, 
but  in  washing  down  some  of  their  insect  foes.  In  some 
districts  the  frosts  of  May  have  done  much  harm,  but  this, 
though  unfortunate,  is  not  without  precedent.  Gooseberries 
in  some  places,  especially  where  closely  pruned,  have 
fallen  a good  bit  through  the  check  from  the  low  tempera- 
ture. The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  is  to  leave  in 
more  young  wood,  so  that  there  may  be  more  foliage  to 
shelter  the  young  fruit.  We  are  all  picking  up  knowledge 
bit  by  bit.  Experience  is  a dear  school,  but  self-sufficient 
men  will  learn  in  no  other,  and  not  always  there,  tor  we 
see  the  same  round  of  failures  j-ear  after  year.  One  of  the 
best  Gooseberries  for  early  gathering  is  Whinham's 
Industry.  It  turns  in  before  most  of  the  other  varieties, 
and  as  Gooseberry  culture  is,  like  most  other  branches  of 
gardening  or  farming,  exposed  to  much  competition  the 
first  in  the  market,  if  only  by  a few  days,  is  the  successful 
grower.  Nowadays  all  are  trying  to  turn  an  honest 
penny.  The  peer  and  the  peasant  are  competitors  in  the 
market,  and  here  at  least  thelpeasant,  if  he  be  painstaking 
and  thoughtful,  should  hold  his  own.  To  do  this  he  must 
plant  the  most  suitable  varieties,  and,  as  regards  Goose- 
berries, Whinham’s  Industry  is  one,  and  Crown  Bob  and 
Whitesmith  are  good  companions  to  it.  Pretty  well  the 
same  principle  holds  good  in  the  case  of  Strawberries.  A 
warm  piece  of  ground,  high  enough  to  escape  the  spring 
frosts,  planted  with  Noble,  will  yield  a better  return  than 
anything  better  later  in  the  season.  Go  over  Plums  and 
Apricots,  and  shorten  back  the  breast-wood  to  their  buds. 
Nail  in  the  young  shoots  required  to  fill  up  bare  spaces 
before  they  are  damaged  by  the  wind.  Grape-Vines 
planted  in  inside  borders  must  be  liberally  supported,  as 
must  also  late  Peaches. 

■Vegetable  Garden. 

Finish  thinning  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Even  Peas,  if 
they  have  been  sown  or  planted  too  thickly,  may  be 
thinned,  if  the  work  be  done  when  the  plants  are  quite 
small,  it  the  weather  happens  to  be  showery.  It  is  a great 
mistake  to  plant  Peas  of  the  Marrow  section  nearer  than 
2 inches  ; the  very  large  Marrows  may  have  more  space, 
and  another  matter  which  does  not  receive  so  much 
attention  as  ought  to  be  given  to  it  is  to  isolate  the  rows, 
so  that  the  sunshine  and  rain  may  penetrate  on  all  sides. 
When  rows  of  Peas  run  side  by  side,  even  if  6 feet  apart, 
which  is  more  space  than  is  usually  allowed,  they  do  not 
get  a fair  chance.  The  rows  of  tali  Marrow  Peas 'should 
be  at  least  not  iess  than  12  feet  apart,  the  intervening 
ground  to  be  planted  with  other  dwarf  crops.  We  are 
often  compelled  through  lack  of  space  to  plant  Brussels 
and  other  winter  crops  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes,  but 
the  rows  of  these  should  either  be  from  3 feet  to  31  feet 
apart,  or  else  the  Greens  should  only  be  planted  up 
alternate  furrows.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  this  system 
of  double  cropping  calls  for  general  treatment  of  the  soil. 
Vegetable  Marrow  and  Ridge  Cucumbers  shquld  still  be 
sheltered  a little  at  night.  In  some  places  the  plants  first 
set  out  have  been  injured  by  frost,  and  they  seldom 
get  or  er  it.  If  they  do,  the  summer  is  gone  before  they  I 


begin  to  bear.  Mulch  betw-een  the  hills  with  long  litter  or 
long  Grass  will  do,  and  on  this  the  shoots  can  be  pegged 
down.  Give  any  spare  liquid-manure,  but  unless  one  is 
situated  near  a farm-yard  tank  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
s«n>liis.  E.  'Hobdav. 


■Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

The  advent  of  somewhat  warmer  weather  has  enabled 
vegetation  generally,  which  had  suffered  a severe  check 
from  the  frosts  of  the  20th  and  21st  ult.,  and  had,  indeed, 
been  at  a standstill  for  some  time,  to  make  a fresh  start  into 
grovvth.  Town  gardens  are  usually  a good  deal  sheltered, 
but  in  the  open  country  an  immense  amount  of  damage 
was  done  to  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  alike,  by  the 
wintry  weather,  and  in  many  cases  the  injury  was  too 
severe  to  be  recovered  this  season.  But  a month  of  mild, 
showery  weather  would  do  much  towards  making  good 
the  damage.  The  showers  we  are  getting  just  now  afford 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  planting  out  small  seedling  and 
other  plants,  and  such  things  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  and 
others  of  this  class  should  be  got  out  at  once.  Under 
present  conditions  they  will  grow  away  directly,  and 
require  very  little  care  in  watering,  &c.  Zinnias  do 'well  in 
town  gardens,  and  the  flowers  are  very  soft  and  rich  in 
colour,  as  well  as  useful  for  cutting.  The  Helichrysums, 
again,  are  a most  useful  class  of  plants  for  town  gardens, 
growing  and  blooming  freely  anywhere  and  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil.  The  flowers  are  not  so  showy  as  some,  but 
being  “ everlasting  ” (so-called),  they  come  in  capitally  for 
winter  bouquets,  especially  where  fresh  flowers  are  scarce. 
The  plant  called  Honesty  (Lunaria),  or  rather  the  silvery 
seed-pods  it  produces,  associate  well  with  the  foregoing, 
and  likewise  thrive  well  in  most  town  gardens.  The 
plants,  which  are  of  a biennial  nature,  and  should  be  sown 
in  April  or  May  (it  is  not  too  late  now)  to  flower  the 
following  spring,  always  do  best  when  undisturbed  at  the 
root,  and  should  consequently  be  sown  where  they  can 
remain,  merely  thinning  them  out  to  about  a foot  apart. 
The  tall  spikes  of  small  single  Stock-like  blossoms  are  bj- 
no  means  unhandsome,  and  the  white-flowered  variety 
forms  a nice  change  from  the  purple.  Another  plant  that 
does  well  in  smoky  places  is  the  common  Evening  Primrose 
(Glnothera),  which  unfolds  its  pale  primrose-coloured 
blossoms,  possessing  a peculiar  but  not  unpleasant 
perfume,  in  the  evening,  about  sundown.  When  once 
established  this  plant  seeds  freely,  and  reproduces  itself 
profusely  from  self-sown  seedlings.  Fuchsias  may  still  be 
shifted  on  into  larger  pots  for  autumn  blooming.  A few 
Dahlias  in  large  (10-inch  or  12-inch)  pots  are  also  often 
x-ery  useful.  Chrysanthemums  for  show  purposes  ought 
to  be  placed  in  their  floxvering-pots  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  now.  Decoratix'e  plants  need  not  have  the  final  shift 
until  about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  those  for  late 
flowering  may  be  potted  on  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  July. 

B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  ■WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  June  16th 
to  June  23rd. 

Planted  a good  breadth  of  Celery,  chiefly  red  or  pink 
varieties.^  Sutton’s  Sultan  Prize  Pink  is  a good  x-ariety  for 
xvinter  ; it  keeps  well,  and  produces  large  firm  heads.  I 
am  using  a compost  made  up  partly  of  yard  manure  and 
partly  of  the  decayed  matters  of  the  rubbish-yard.  I have 
used  the  same  kind  of  material  for  several  years,  and  find 
it  ansxvcrs  xvell.  Rank  manure  is  injurious  to  Celery,  or 
anything  else  xvhich  must  root  into  it  before  it  has  had 
time  to  get  mellow  by  admi.xture  xvith  the  earth.  When  the 
trenches  are  made  some  time  before  the  plants  are  set  out 
the  manure  has  time  to  pass  some  of  its  strength  into  the 
soil,  but  very  often  the  Celery-trenches  cannot  be  pre- 
pared any  length  of  time  in  advance,  and  then  it  is  an 
advantage  to  xvork  the  manure  into  a compost,  as  advised 
above.  Laid  Strawberi'y-runners  for  forcing  in  small  pots. 
The  varieties  are  chiefly  Vicomtesse  de  Thury,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  President,  and  British  Queen.  Plunged  pot  Roses 
in  ashes  for  the  summer.  Potted  late  Chrysanthemums  in 
flowering  pots.  Those  intended  for  the^  production  of 
floxvers  for  cutting  and  to  make  bushy  plants  for  the  con- 
servatory are  treated  differently  to  the  plants  groxvn  tor 
specimen  blooms.  There  is  a good  deal  to  be  learnt  xvith 
reference  to  the  best  treatment  for  different  varieties,  as 
regards  potting,  stopping,  &c.,  and  this  knowledge  can 
only  be  gleaned  by  continual  study  and  notetaking.  This 
knowledge  is  necessary  before  anyone  can  be  a successful 
exhibitor.  Have  discontinued  cutting  Asparagus,  except 
from  a strong  plantation,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  month 
will  stop  all  cutting  for  this  season.  Planted  out  Fuchsias 
to  produce  cuttings.  I always  strike  cuttings  in  August 
to  obtain  early  floxvering  plants  in  spring,  and  I find  that 
the  beat  and  strongest  groxvths  can  be  obtained  from  plants 
in  beds  in  the  open  air.  Txvo  or  three  plants  of  each  kind 
are  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  cuttings.  The 
plants  so  raised  are  kept  groxving  all  xvinter,  and  make 
dense  bushes  full  of  blossoms  in  May.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
Abutilons.  Shifted  on  Palms  and  Dracaenas.  Several  old 
plants  of  Dracaenas  have  been  cut  doxvn,  and  the  old  stems 
cut  up  for  propagating  purposes.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
work  up  a stock  xvhen  there  is  a warm  propagating-bed  to 
plunge  the  cuttings  in.  Shifted  on  a lot  of'Raspail  and 
Turtle’s  Surprise  Double  “Geraniums”  for  xvinter  blooming. 
Guttings  struck  early  in  the  year  xvill  make  nice  blooming 
stuff  by  the  folloxving  autumn,  but  in  xvinter  they  must 
have  a warm,  light  house,  and  be  groxvn  on  shelves  near 
the  glass,  and  be  xx-atered  carefully.  A low  temperature  o r 
careless  xx^atering  xvill  soon  do  mischief.  Planted  more 
Cucumbers  under  glass.  The  best  xx-ay  to  secure  large 
quantities  of  these  is  to  frequently  set  out  young 
plants.  Cucumbers  require  nothing  beyond  the  xx-armlh 
of  the  sun,  and  plenty  of  moisture  noxv.  Packed  axvay  the 
stock  of  Freesias  on  a shell  near  the  glass,  xvhere  they  xvill 
remain  xvithout  water  till  it  is  time  to  repot  and  start 
them.  Earthed  up  late  Potatoes.  Hoed  up  xveeds  every- 
xvhere.  Put  sticks  to  Peas  and  Scarlet  Rxmners.  Planted 
French  Beans,  selecting  an  early  kind.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
Pinks.  Tied  herbaceous  plants.  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  &c. , 
in  beds  and  borders.  Pegged  doxvn  plants  in  beds  to  get 
them  covered  quickly.  Looked  over  Roses  to  remove 
suckers  and  kill  maggots. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

HYDRANGEAS  IN  POTS. 

These  are  well  known  as  excellent  pot  plants, 
being  largely  grown  by  the  florists  for  decora- 
tions, but,  beyond  the  trade  circle  of  growers, 
their  culture  is  not  sufficiently  taken  up  by  any 
means.  Thej^  cannot  in  any  sense  be  deemed 
difficult  plants  to  manage,  whilst  they  have 
many  very  strong  points  in  their  favour.  For 
some  gardens  they  would  undoubtedly  be  great 
acquisitions  if  their  culture  were  extended.  For 
instance,  in  small  ones,  where  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  make  the  very  most  of  the  room 
under  glass  at  all  times,  the  Hydrangeas  will 
serve  a good  turn  during  the  summer  season 
without  any  forcing  at  all.  In  such  a case  the 


plants  could  be  kept  out-of-doors  entirely  or  in 
a protected  place  if  there  is  room,  the  chief 
object  being  to  well  protect  the  roots  by 
plunging  the  pots  deeply  above  their  rims  in 
(coal-ashes  or  Cocoa- flbre  so  as  to  guard  against 
injury  from  severe  frost.  In  larger  gardens 
:they  serve  an  admirable  purpose  (or  purposes) 
for  forcing  into  flower  from  March  onwards  for 
conservatory  and  house  decoration  as  well  as  for 
(filling  up  later  in  the  year  without  any  forcing 
when  flowering  plants  are  not  always  so 
plentiful. 

• The  Hydrangeas  have  one  essential  point  in 
.heir  favour,  that  being  the  persistence  with 
which  they  retain  their  fresh  appearance,  in 
'ipite  of  the  immense  heads  of  so-called  blossoms 
Uiat  they  bring  to  such  perfection  under  good 
jittention.  For  the  amateur  and  the  cottager 
diey  are  essentially  first-rate  plants,  giving  a 


good  return  in  a brilliant  display  without  any 
artificial  culture  under  glass. 

To  arrive  at  the  best  state  of  culture  difle- 
rent  means  have  to  be  adopted  with  at  least 
three  varieties,  so  as  to  have  them  presentable 
as  grown  Ijy  those  who  supply  them  in  large 
numbers  for  the  market.  These  variations  will 
be  noted  further  on  under  notes  on  each  kind. 
Collectively,  the  Hydrangeas  may  be  con- 
sidered as  gross  feeders,  taking  manurial  stimu- 
lants freely,  with  rich  soil  in  which  to  grow 
them,  save  in  the  case  of  the  variegated  kinds. 
Water  they  will  absorb  almost  like  a semi- 
aquatic,  drjmess  at  the  root  being,  on  the  other 
hand,  simply  ruinous  to  them.  Loam  is  the 
staple  product  in  which  to  grow  them.  Various 
kinds  of  this  will  produce  the  ditt'erence  in 
colour  that  is  to  be  seen  in  H.  hortensis.  The 


beautiful  blue  shade  of  this  variety,  as  seen  at 
times  in  its  trusses,  is  produced  where  there  is 
more  or  less  of  iron  in  the  soil,  the  presence  of 
this  mineral  having  an  undoubted  influence  in 
this  direction.  When  growing  in  a peaty  soil 
the  same  results  have  at  times  followed  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  With  good  loam 
should  also  be  used  some  leaf-soil,  and  an- 
other ingredient  in  the  form  of  manure,  cow- 
manure,  for  instance,  or  horse-droppings  being 
good  additions.  Where  there  has  not  been  any 
ironstone  in  the  soil,  I have  heard  (but  never 
proved  its  efficacy)  that  iron  filings  have  been 
added  to  produce  the  blue  shade.  In  the  absence 
of  animal  manures  an  artificial  compound 
should  be  used  to  a moderate  extent.  Instead 
of  having  recourse  to  pots  of  large  size  it  is  far 
better  to  pot  firmly  and  well,  paying  all  neces- 
sary attention  afterwards  to  the  water  supply. 


Road-scrapings  will  supply  the  place  of  silver 
sand  ; not  much  of  this  latter  is  ever  useil  by 
the  market  growers.  As  soon  as  the  flower- 
trusses  appear,  a more  liberal  course  of  treat- 
ment even  than  before  is  needful  to  develop 
extra  fine  heads,  a moist  atmosphere  being  also 
a powerful  accessory  towards  this  end.  When 
forced  a high  temperature  is  never  desirable. 

The  three  best  flowering  varieties  for  pot 
culture  are  the  following  from  practical  observa- 
tions made  in  their  respective  cases,  another 
being  appended  to  the  trio  as  a very  promising 
kind  : 

H.  HORTENSI.S  is  for  general  purposes  and 
easy  culture  still  one  of  the  best  as  well  as 
the  (or,  at  least,  one  of  the)  hardiest.  For 
small  plants  to  flower  the  first  season,  the 
shoots  of  this  variety  should  be  taken  as 
cuttings  when  the  growth  for  the  season  has 
about  ceased  and  the  hardening  of  the  tissues 
commenced,  or,  in  other  words,  half  ripened 
wood.  This  will  usually  be  about  August. 
Give  one  shift  before  growth  commences,  either 
by  forcing  or  otherwise  in  the  spring.  As  soon 
as  this  variety  has  passed  out  of  flower  the 
plants  should  be  kept  dry  for  a little  time,  and 
then  be  cut  hard  back  nearly  to  the  soil,  and 
then  be  re-started,  so  as  to  make  another  growth 
by  the  autumn.  Two  or  four  shoots  will  thus 
be  the  result,  with  another  shift  onwards  in  the 
spring  to  carry  the  plants  through  the  flower- 
ing. A course  similar  to  Pelargoniums  (show 
and  fancy  kinds)  is  thus  adopted,  save  the  re- 
ducing in  the  autumn. 

H.  Thomas  Hogg,  which  belongs  to  the  hor- 
tensis section  of  the  family,  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  United  States  from  Japan,  and 
thence  to  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fuse blooming  of  any,  its  flowers  being  of  the 
purest  white  and  of  firm  texture.  Only 
this  present  spring  this  was  pronounced 
by  a lai’ge  country  florist  to  be  the  best  of 
all  for  pot  purposes  to  bloom  by  Easter, 
when  wdiite  flowers  are  so  largely  in  demand. 
Being  at  the  same  time  such  a durable  subject, 
it  was  found  to  be  largely  sought  after  for 
church  decorations.  When  it  is  in  flower  it  is 
the  most  compact  of  all,  considerably  d\varfer 
than  any  other.  In  its  case  there  is  another 
distinct  system  of  culture  pursued  with  the  best 
of  success  as  compared  with  that  alluded  to  in 
the  other  instances.  In  the  treatment  of 
Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  best  results  have  been  arrived  at  by 
retaining  the  wood  of  the  past  season’s  growth, 
this  being  secured  by  keeping  the  plants  going 
until  the  autumn  without  any  check.  Before 
being  brought  into  warmth  for  forcing,  only  the 
weakly  wood  is  thinned  out,  the  otlier  shoots 
being  tied  around  so  as  to  produce  several  back 
growths.  Each  of  these  lateral  shoots  will 
ilower  almost  to  a certainty,  making  the  plants 
a dense  mass  of  bloom.  Witli  this  variety  the 
potting  sliould  be  done  after  the  flowering- 
season  is  over. 

H.  j'ANicuLATA  fmANDiFLOEA,  an  entirel}'  dis- 
tinct species  from  Japan,  is  now  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  best  of  all  hardy  shrubsfor  forcing  ; 
its  treatment,  however,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
foregoing  H.  hortensis.  In  this  case  the  plants 
should  be  at  least  two  years  old  before  anything 
is  attempted  wJth  them  in  pots,  but  then  they 
will  do  service  for  two  seasons  with  care.  T’he 
cuttings  should  be  struck  in  a cold  frame  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  as  in  the  case  of 
bedding  Calceolaria.s  in  the  open  soil,  that  being 
a sandy  one.  Here  they  should  i-emain  until 
the  spring,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  the 
open  in  nursery  rows  about  the  same  distance 
apart  as  would  be  given  to  Strawberries.  Here 
they  should  remain  for  two  seasons’  gro^vth, 
being  potted  up  the  second  autumn,  by  which 
time  good  plants  should  have  been  secured.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  season  outside,  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  the  plants  should  be  pruned 
hard  down  to  the  soil  to  secure  a good  base  the 
second  year.  When  potted  up  a semi-pruning 
should  be  given  them,  the  final  being  proceeded 
with  later  on  as  in  the  case  of  pot-Roses  before 
forcing  is  commenced.  Hard  pruning  should  be 
the  rule,  for  the  basal  buds  will  give  the  best 
results  later  on,  with  immense  panicles  of 
flower. 

Here  are  given  three  most  useful  flowering 
plants,  to  succeed  with  each  of  which  a distinct 
course  of  treatment  is  needful  under  pot  culture, 
to  say  nothing  of  outside  methods,  to  attain  to 
the  best  results. 


Hydrangea  hortensis  as  a pot  plant. 
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The  other  variety  afore  alluded  to  is 
H.  STELLATA  TROLiFERA. — A variety  of  the 
good  old  hortensis,  but  with  its  trusses  of  bloom 
of  a deeper  shade  of  colour,  at  first  greenish- 
yellow  and  afterwards  a bright  rosy-pink.  The 
writer  has  not  grown  this  variety,  but  having 
only  recently  seen  it  in  admirable  condition 
it  is  strongly  recommended.  The  culture 
accorded  to  H.  hortensis  is  presumably  what  it 
requires  ; this  at  anj'  rate  was  the  mode  adopted 
with  the  plants  in  question.  The  variegated 
form  of  H.  hortensis  makes  a beautiful  dwarf 
plant  for  pot  culture.  A little  more  warmth 
with  less  moisture  than  required  by  the  type  is 
desirable  to  develop  the  variegation.  Poorer 
soil  also  should  be  used,  otherwise  there  is  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal  character. 
Small  plants  of  this  kind  are  preferable  to  larger 
ones. 


MIGNONETTE  IN  POTS. 

This  universal  favourite  is  in  request  all  the 
year  round,  and  almost  every  amateur  attempts 
its  culture.  As  a rule,  the  plants  get  drawn  up, 
thin-stalked,  and  weakly,  and  the  blooms  are 
very  small,  mostly  the  result  of  being  kept  too 
warm  or  too  far  from  the  light.  As  a rule, 
failure  is  set  down  to  the  variety,  whereas  no 
variety  could  produce  fine  spikes  under  the 
same  conditions,  for  although  some  are  very 
much  finer  than  others,  much  more  depends  on 
the  culture  than  on  the  sort.  After  trying  a 
good  many  plans,  I find  nothing  is  better  than 
the  following— viz.,  take  the  required  number  of 
pots — 5 inches  and  (i  inches  in  diameter  is  the 
size  I find  most  useful.  After  putting  one  good 
crock  over  the  bottom  drainage-hole,  add  about 
half  an  inch  of  finely-powdered  brick  ; on  this 
put  rough  soil,  and  fill  up  with  finer  parts  to 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  rim.  It  should  be 
pressed  down  very  firm,  for  good  Mignonette 
cannot  be  grown  in  loose  soil.  The  compost  we 
use  is  top-spit  turf,  cut  about  3 inches  thick, 
and  packed  up  long  enough  for  the  Grass  to 
get  decaj'ed  ; this  is  broken  up  fine,  and  a 
little  dry  cow-manure  and  leaf-mould  added. 
After  the  soil  is  pressed  quite  lev^el,  about  a 
dozen  seeds  are  sown  in  each  pot,  and  lightly 
covered  with  soil,  watering  with  a fine-rosed 
pot.  A cold-frame  is  the  best  place  in  the 
summer,  and  if  kept  damp,  the  seed  soon 
germinates,  and  the  seedlings  should  be  thinned 
out  to  half-a-dozen.  Keep  them  freely  venti- 
lated, close  to  the  glass,  and  watered  with  care. 
Miles’  Spiral,  Matchet,  or  Crimson  Queen  will 
give  the  finest  spikes  that  can  be  grown. 

J.  G.,  Go!ii>oH. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  STUD-FLOWER  (HELONIAS 
BULLATA). 

This  is  a beautiful  North  American  plant, 
found  growing  in  moist  and  boggy  places.  It 
has  an  oval  spike  of  purplish-rose  flowers,  from 
12  inches  to  16  inches  in  height.  It  grows  best 
in  a moist,  boggy  place  at  the  edge  of  water,  and 


atuit  flower  (Helonias  bullata)  by  tlie  margin  of  water. 


when  in  the  border  succeeds  in  a moist,  sandy 
soil.  Our  illustration  shows  its  habit  and  the 
character  of  its  flower-spikes. 


613.— Failure  of  Lilium  Harris!.— 

Seeing  how  carefully  you  treated  your  Lily 
bulbs  it  is  certainly  disappointing  to  have 
deformed  flowers.  You  may  console  your- 
self that  the  deformity  has  not  been  caused 
6y  your  treatment.  1 have  no  doubt  whatever 
but  that  the  fault  is  in  the  bulbs.  They  were 
probably  lifted  before  growth  was  completed. 
I have  noticed  in  my  own  case  that  it  is  not 
always  the  largest  bulbs  that  produce  the  most 
perfect  flowers.  A medium  size  bulb,  the 
growth  of  which  has  not  been  arrested  by  early 
root  disturbance,  is  the  most  reliable.— J.  C.  C. 


“ Geraniums  ” as  wall  plants.— In  th 

conservatory  at  Fair  Oak  Lodge  there  are  to  b 
seen  some  excellent  examples  of  “ Geraniums 
treated  as  wall  plants.  Wonderful,. semi-doubh 
covers  a wall  space  12  feet  high  and  6 feet  wide 
Rev.  Atkinson,  a fine  dark-red  Zonal,  is  full 
10  feet  high  and  6 feet  wide.  Titania,  single 
rose-scarlet,  very  bright,  8 feet  high.  The  Ivy 
leaved  flowered  section  is  represented  by  Souv 
de  Charles  Turner,  which  is  a worthy  repre 
sentation  for  the  purpose  indicated.  Th 
branches  are  neatly  trained  to  the  wall,  whic! 
allows  of  the  flower-trusses  being;  clearly  seen 
— S.  F.  H.  J' 


607.— Orchids  and  Cucumbers.— I have 
m 'ri  than  once  grown  Oncidiums,  Cypripe- 
diums,  and  a tew  ther  Orchids  with  consider- 
able success  in  a house  in  which  Cucumbers 
v/erc  thinly  planted.  The  Orchids  were  in  some 
cases  grown  in  pots  or  baskets,  and  suspended 
from  the  roof,  and  in  others  simply  placed 
on  the  stage  beneath  the  Cucumbers.  The 
warm,  moist,  and  moderately  close  atmosphere, 
with  light  shade,  appeared  to  suit  the  Orchids 
capitally. — B.  C.  R. 


Lilium  bulbiferum.— This  is  a very  old 
garden  Lily,  but  at  the  same  time  by  no  means 
a particularly  common  one.  It  belongs  to  the 
erect-flowered  section,  and  its  immediate  allies 
are  the  Orange  Lily  (L.  croceum)  and  the  group 
of  different  forms  classed  under  the  collective 
name  of  L.  davuricum  or  L.  umbellatum.  L. 
bulbiferum  grows  3 feet  or  4 feet  high,  while 
the  flowers,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  a close, 
compact  head,  as  in  most  of  the  forms  of  umbel- 
latum, are  disposed  rather  in  a deltoid  raceme. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  long  stalks,  so  that  each 
individual  bloom  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  clear  of 
its  neighbour,  and  in  a vigorous  specimen  the 
head  of  flowers  often  forms  quite  a broad 
pyramid.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a warm 
orange-red,  a very  pleasing  and  attractive  tint. 
The  specific  name  of  bulbiferum  is  derived  from 
the  small  bulbils  which  form  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  especially  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem,  this  feature  being  present  in  very  few 
Lilies.  The  most  pronounced  in  this  respect  are 
this  Lily,  Lilium  tigrinum,  and  the  compara- 
'■ely  new  Indian  L.  sulphureum,  while  L.  um- 
bellatum will  also  produce  a few  bulbils  at  times, 
especially  if  the  flower-stem  has  been  broken  off 
near  the  top.  L.  bulbiferum,  which  is  a nativ'e 
of  Central  Europe,  flowers  in  June,  at  much  the 
same  time  as  L.  umbellatum,  while  in  addition 
to  the  above  mentioned  points  of  difference 
between  the  two,  it  may  be  noted  that  blooms  of 
L.  bulbiferum  retain  their  freshness  longer  than 
those  of  the  others  — certainly  a desirable 
feature.  The  Orange  Lily  (L.  croceum)  must  not 
be  passed  over,  as  its  rich,  reddish-orange  tint  is 
very  bright  and  effective,  and  as . a rule  it  does 
not  commence  to  bloom  till  the  flowers  of  L.  um- 
bellatum and  L.  davuricum  are  all  over,  though 


in  tlie  case  of  L.  croceum  some  forms  bloom 
certainly  earlier  than  others.  In  addition  to 
the  features  mentioned  above  it  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  Lilies,  and  will  thrive  in  an  open, 
sandy  loam  if  allowed  to  remain  undistui’bcd. — 
H. 


THE  DELPHINIUM. 

DELPHINIU.M.S  are  blooming  well  indeed  this 
season  in  gardens  where  the  scil  is  not  too  light. 

I have  a line  of  seedlings  in  a border  of  some- 
what heavy  loam,  with  a low  concrete  wall 
behind  the  plants.  This  wall,  shading  the  roots 
from  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  ihe  day, 
keeps  the  soil  about  them  cool,  and  though  the 
plants  have  occupied  this  position  for  some 
years,  it  is  remarkable  what  a strong  growth  is 
made,  and  what  superb  spikes  of  bloom  are  put 
forth.  A little  rich  soil  placed  upon  the  surface 
in  early  spring  is  found  very  useful  in  assisting 
the  plants  to  grow  strongly.  A neighbour  of 
mine,  who  prides  himself  upon  his  Delphiniums, 
finds  it  advantageous  to  dust  a little  soot  upon 
the  surface  about  the  roots  as  the  growth  becomes 
strong,  as  in  addition  to  its  being  a valuable 
fertiliser,  slugs  and  that  kind  of  vermin  are  kept 
from  being  troublesome.  He  makes  a point  of 
cutting  away  the  flowering  spikes  as  soon  as  they 
have  become  shabby,  and  by  giving  the  plants 
two  or  three  doses  of  liquid-manure  they  are 
induced  to  throw  up  secondary  growths,  which 
bloom  later  in  the  season.  The  Delphinium 
seeds  very  freely,  and  as  a single  spike 
will  produce  a great  quantity,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  amount  of  exhaustion  comes  to  the 
plants  if -they  mature  the  whole  of  the  seed  they 
produce. 

There  are  no  handsomer  border  flowers  than 
the  Delphiniums,  and  though  blue  is  the  pre- 
vailing hue  of  colour,  yet  the  shades  are  ex- 
tremely varied,  and  there  are  other  tints  in 
parts  of  the  flowers.  The  species  and  their 
varieties  which  so  charmed  us  of  old  have  had  . 
to  give  place  to  the  newer  forms  with  their 
larger  flowers  and  pleasing  combinations  of 
colour.  And  yet  the  old  large  blue  D.  formosum, 
with  well-formed,  shell-like,  dark  bright-blue  \ 
flowers  with  white  centres  can  still  hold  its  own,  ' 
an  1 it  is  also  useful,  apart  from  its  beauty,  for 
m iking  a foreground  to  taller-growing  varieties  ' 
because  of  its  dwarf  growth.  Only  recently  I * 
saw  in  a cottage  garden  in  Essex  a large  clump  1 
that  had  probably  occupied  the  same  position 
for  years.  Roses,  Pinks,  and  such  things  were 
but  poor  objects,  owing  to  the  drought,  but  the  ; 
Delphinium  shone  with  a lustre  peculiarly  its  . 
own  despite  its  surroundings.  ' 

The  Delphinium,  to  be  seen  in  its  best  cha-  ; 
raoter,  must  be  liberally  cultivated.  It  is 
found  to  flourish  in  a rich,  deep,  mellow  loam, 
and  when  lefc  alone  for  a few  years  very  strong  , 
shoots  are  made,  and  they,  if  helped  by  j 
mulchings  of  good  manure  in  autumn  and  ( 
spring,  bloom  with  great  freedom.  The  Del-  i 
phinium  is  frequently  grown  for  exhibition, 
and  it  is  the  practice  with  some  to  lift  the 
plants  every  two  or  three  years,  manuring  the 
ground  and  replanting.  This  produces  a strong 
growth  and  large  and  handsome  spikes  of  fine 
eolour,  though  some  of  the  handsomest  bunches 
of  Delphiniums  set  up  for  show  purposes  have 
been  composed  of  lateral  spikes  when  at  their 
best.  In  a time  of  drought,  mulching  and  = 
watering  are  highly  beneficial.  It  is  the  cus-  \ 
tom  to  increase  fine  varieties  by  division  of  the  J 
roots,  and  in  order  to  get  the  material  out  of  fl 
which  to  make  cuttings,  the  flower-spike  should  I 
be  cut  away,  this  promoting  growths  from  the  I 
ground.  By  removing  these  with  care,  each  | 
having  an  appropriate  heel,  and  placing  them  L 
singly  in  pots  of  tine  soil,  keeping  them  ctose  for  B 
a time  in  a cold  frame  and  occasionally  sprink- 
ling  overhead,  the  cuttings  soon  make  roots.  I 
When  rooted,  they  can  be  planted  out  in  a pre- 
pared bed,  or  if  extra  strong  plants  are  required,  * 
they  can  be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots  and  so  | 
grown  on  into  size.  Seedlings  can  also  be  1 
raised  by  taking  seeds  from  a few  of  the  best,  I 
varieties  and  sowing  them  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
boxes  filled  with  a sandy  compost.  Perhaps  • 
the  length  of  time  required  for  the  seeds  to  1 
germinate  deters  many  from  attempting  to  raise  I 
seedlings,  as  the  seeds  will  sometimes  remain  in  I 
the  soil  a whole  year  before  they  start  into! 
growth.  The  pans  or  boxes  in  which  the  seeds  • 
are  sown  should  be  placed  in  a cold  frame  and 
the  surface  of  the  soil  kept  moist  as  required. 
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and  when  the  plants  Ixavc  grown  large  enough  to 
bear  it,  they  should  be  transferred  to  a bed  in 
the  open  to  grow  on  into  blooming  size.  R. 


PLANTS  SUITABLE  FOR  WALL-TOPS  OR 
! DRY  SPOTS. 

I In  speaking  of  plants  for  the  purposes  specified 
j in  the  heading,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
I'  though  some  may  be  seen  flourishing  and 
happy  in  such  places,  it  is  a very  difficult 
matter  oftentimes  to  plant  and  otherwise  esta- 
blish them  in  private  gardens.  For  one 
thing,  when  one  sees  plants  flourishing  in  a 
wild  state  in  such  dry  situations,  it  has  come 
about  by  the  rule  of  the  “ survival  of  the 
fittest,”  and  though  there  may  be  abundance 
of  plants  apparently  growing  comfortabi}',  they 
may  constitute  but  a small  proportion  com- 
pared with  those  that  have  failed  to  survive  ; 
whereas  in  artificial  planting  we  may  bemoan 
our  want  of  success  if  we  do  not  succeed  with  a 
comparatively  few  specimens  that  have  engaged 
our  efforts.  The  closest  observer  who  carefully 
notes  the  minutest  details  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  wild  plants  are  flourishing  will  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  if  he  follows  the  hints 
of  Nature.  Of  course,  if  some  reasonable  pro- 
vision is  not  made  for  the  roots  and  ample  care 
bestowed,  as  by  periodic  waterings,  when  the 
plants  have  been  put  in  position  so  as  to  sus- 
tain life  imtil  they  get  a natural  attachment  to 
the  stone  amt  soil,  nothing  less  can  be  expected 
than  that  the  plants  will  shrivel  up  and  die 
the  first  hot  or  windy  day.  When  you  can 
manage  to  establish  flowers  on  ruins  or  dry 
walls,  you  create  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beauitiful  garden  effects  ; but  in  setting  about  a 
business  of  this  kind,  it  should  bs  kept  in 
mind  as  being  advisable  that,  whatever  is 
groxvn  on  high  places,  the  plants  should  have 
the  habit  of  springing  up  considerably  or 
drooping  over  the  edges,  so  as  to  be  vdsible 
from  the  surrounding  and  lower  promen- 
ades. It  is  not  always  the  case  that  plants 
which  are  seen  to  thrive  on  and  decorate 
what  appear  to  be  dry  places  and  sunny  rocks 
will  do  for  ruins  and  wall  tops,  because  on 
such  structures  there  is  not  the  amount  of 
moisture  contained  in  the  rooting  medium  as 
occurs  in  natural  formations,  which  get  the 
benefit  of  moisture  by  capillary  attraction  in  a 
greater  degree.  This  point  may  be  proved  by 
anyone  who  cares  to  experiment,  and  the  fact 
may  be  recalled  whilst  we  are  glancing  ov'er  a 
few  species,  one  by  one,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  suited  for  walls  and  natural  rocks  indiscri- 
minately, and  we  might  as  xvell,  whilst  con- 
sidering the  species  individually,  take  note  of 
their  respective  cultural  requirements. 

Erinus  alpinus. — This  is  a long  time  before 
it  becomes  effective  and  well  established,  and 
often  v.'hen  it  means  to  do  so,  it  sows  itself 
better  than  human  hands  can  do  it.  A few 
plants,  therefore,  should  be  set  at  the  higher 
parts. 

Saxifraoa  LONdiFOiJA  is  often  Supposed  to  be 
a fit  subject  for  dry  walls,  but  according  to  my 
experience,  it  is  utterly  useless  for  such” places': 
it  will  do  on  what  seems  to  be  dry  rocks  that  are 
more  cool,  and  get  more  moisture  by  capillaiy 
attraction. 

CoRYDALis  LUTEA. — This  is  a very  likely  plant 
for  walls  with  crumbling  seams  or  ledges  of 
' mortar  rubbish,  and  it  may  be  established  by 
seed  or  very  young  plants. 

Br.'Xb.is  will  do  in  tight  fissures. 

Aly.ssu.m  .montanu.m  is  a capital  thing  for 
waffs  where  a slight  depth  of  soil  is  provided. 

Tunica  s.x.xifrac.v  may  do,  but  it  will  require 
careful  planting  for  a start,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  easier  and  better  to  begin  with  seeds. 

Dianthus  c.esius. — I find  this  an  excellent 
thing  for  rather  flat  and  broad  wall-tops,  but  it 
should  be  well  packed  round  with  stones  and  a 
rather  retentive  loam,  and  surfaced  with  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  and  it  should  be  periodically 
watered  for  the  first  season. 

Lychnis  alpina  and  L.  dapponicja. In 

every  way  these  are  manageable,  and  effective. 

UoTYLKDON  UMIill.ICU.S  AND  C.  ('IIRYSANTIIA, 
and  one  or  two  other  species  of  tlie  same  "enus 
are  ideal  plants  for  walls  and  dry  ledges.”  The 
objection,  however,  to  these  is  that  they  are 
rather  costly  for  a purpose  implying  somewhat 
liberal  use. 

iSedu.m  d.vsypiiyllu.m  is  pretty,  but  very 


small,  and  only  fit  to  be  in  position  near  the  eye. 
Moreover,  it  is  tender  in  damp  climates,  and 
certainly  not  perfectly  reliable. 

Sedum  glaucum  is,  practically,  for  such  pur- 
poses the  same  thing  as  above,  with  the  advan- 
tages  of  being  hardier,  a more  vigorous  grower, 
and  a cheaper  plant  to  obtain  in  quantity. 

Sebipekvivums. — All  or  any  of  these  are 
capital  for  covering  crumbling  waffs  with  ve- 
getation. The  chief  thing,  however,  is  to  plant 
them  carefully  at  first.  They  should  be  flatly 
and  securely  fixed  by  the  aid  of  small  stones 
and  some  mortar  in  a wet  state.  Unless  thus 
secured,  they  are  soon  disturbed  by  birds  or 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  To  fix  the  House- 
leeks  is  a'business  that  will  not  admit  of  being 
done  in  a hurry.  It  would  perhaps  also  be 
better  to  plant  them  in  the  spring,  just  when 
it  is  due  for  them  to  emit  their  new  roots.  A 
few  other  plants  that  I would  suggest  are — 
Thymes  of  various  sorts.  The  procumbent 
Stonecrops  or  Sedums  in  considerable  variety. 
Not  a few  alpine  Pinks.  The  orange-yellow 
Hawkweed  for  dry  places  that  are  not  too 
sunny.  Everybody  knows  the  charming  man- 
ner in  which  the  Waff  Rue  Fern  clings  and 
thrives  on  old  mortar.  Alyssum  spinosum  is  a 
quaint  and  curious  plant,  and  often  grows  into 
bushes  of  considerable  diameter.  I have  seen 
Campanula  rotundifolia  doing  splendid  duty 
on  the  waffs  of  ruins,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  Wallflowers  and  Snapdragons  can 
be  made  ha,ppy  in  the  waff  garden.  In  fissures 
with  careful  planting  many  other  things  could 
be  made  to  flourish,  but  to  make  them  a suc- 
cess such  fissures  should  be  carefully  examined, 
and  if  necessary  a solid  mass  of  soil  to  form  a 
bed  for  the  roots  should  be  rammed  down 
firmly  ; a good  mass  should  also  be  rammed  in 
as  a backing  to  prevent  the  roots  from  being 
dried  up.  These  provisions  should  be  made 
before  the  plants  are  put  into  position,  and 
the  roots  should  then  at  their  extremities  be 
inclined  downwards,  and  carefully  and  firmly 
covered  with  good  soil.  Indeed,  I know  no 
form  of  gardening  requiring  more  patience  and 
skill  during  the  arranging  of  the  plants  than 
the  wall  garden.  J. 


CARNATION  NOTES. 

I have  been  wondering,  on  reading  “ E.  B.’s” 
article  on  Border  Carnations  this  morning,  in 
what  county  he  resides,  or  at  what  time  his 


the  layers  would  be  the  better  for  it,  but  it  is  liy 
no  means  imperative  that  anytliing  should 
be  added.  Let  the  operator,  after  lie  lias  well 
cleaned  tlie  shoots  of  their  lower  leaves,  stir  and 
lighten  the  soil  all  round  the  plant  with  ii,  threo- 
pronged  hand-fork,  and  layer  into  that  as 
quickly  as  he  can.  If  the  plants  are  easy  to 
manage  a good  hand  should  get  down  one 
hundred  layers  per  hour.  When  one  has  several 
hundred  thousand  layers  to  put  down  every 
detail  that  causes  the  labour  is  of  importance, 
and  to  make  the  addition  of  a compost  to  all  the 
plants  to  be  layered  would  require  another  hand 
constantly  making  and  bringing  on  fresh  com- 
post as  it  was  used  by  the  men  layering.  During 
all  July  and  a good  deal  of  August  the  business 
of  layering  is  constantly  carried  on  here,  and 
in  such  a summer  as  we  had  last  year  it  was 
fairly  roasting  work.  I provided  Japanese 
umbrellas  for  the  men,  the  sticks  of  which  were 
stuck  into  the  ground,  and  shifted  on  as  they 
progressed,  thus,  lying  on  the  ground  on  sacks, 
and  shaded  by  the  umbrellas,  they  could  do 
their  work  in  comparative  comfort. 

H.  W.  Weguelin,  Shahlou,  Tdijiumtilh. 


BUNCH  PRIMROSES. 

“A.  B.”  asks  what  are  Bunch  Primroses.  As 
the  answer  may  be  of  general  interest,  we  give 
an  illustration  of  them  with  the  accompanying 
note.  No  garden  is  complete  without  Primroses, 
which  are  among  the  earliest  and  sweetest 
flowers  of  spring.  Some  of  the  finer  kinds  are 
worthy  of  the  best  culture  that  can  be  given 
them,  and  of  these  none  more  so  than  the  race 
of  the  type  here  shown.  They  are  called  bunch 
Primroses  because  they  produce  their  flowers  in 
clusters  on  a stout  stalk,  and  whilst  they  resem- 
ble the  common  Primrose  in  size  and  purity 
of  self  colour,  they  produce  the  flowers  in 
bunches  like  the  old  Polyanthus,  which  is 
familiar  to  all  for  producing  pretty  effects  in 
the  garden,  and  to  provide  flowers  in  plenty  to 
gather  or  give  away.  These  vigorous  bunch 
Primroses  are  of  great  value,  and  showed  a 
marked  advance  upon  the  older  kinds.  They 
will  grow  almost  anywhere,  but  in  soil  that  is 
moist  and  rich  they  are  fine  indeed,  bearing 
huge  trusses  of  flowers  upon  strong  stalks  a foot 
in  length.  In  sun  or  shade,  in  beds  or  borders, 
in  broad  groups  among  shrubs,  or  even 
naturalised,  they  are  alike  sweet  and  charming 


Bunch  Primroses, 


japer  can  have  been  written.  He  says:  “If  | 
the  present  drought  continues  I should  recom- 
mend, &c.”  We  have  had  nothing  but  torrents 
of  rain  here  (Devon)  fur  several  weeks,  so  that 
I have  found  it  inqiossible  to  keej)  my  Carnation 
borders  as  free  from  weeds  as  I like  to  see  them, 
as  the  men  have  not  been  able  to  get  upon  the 
ground.  Now,  as  to  layering,  everything  that 
can  minimise  labour  in  this  arduous  business  I 
submit  is  of  v'alue,  and  my  experience  here  is 
that  the  addition  of  any  fresh  soil,  of  whatever 
comprsed,  is  entirely  unnecessary.  No  doubt 


I flowers  tliat  come  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
wishfor  them.  They  embrace  a variety  of  colours 
from  almost  pure-white  to  the  richest  of  yellows. 
They  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  now  is  a 
very  good  time  to  sow  it,  which  may  be  done 
outside  if  there  is  a moist  or  shaded  spot. 
Plants  raised  now  will  flower  next  year,^  but 
will  be  at  their  best  the  following  season.  Seed- 
saving from  the  best  kinds  only  will  keep  a good 
strain,  an  el  the  seed  always  germinatrs  quicker 
and  gives  a much  larger  percentage  of  plants  if 
sown  as  soon  as  gathered,. 
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SOLANUM  JASMINOIDES  GRANDI- 
FLORUM. 

The  illustration  shows  the  beauty  of  this 
Solamun  when  arranged  with  Ferns.  It  produces 
a delightful  and  graceful  effect.  The  plant  is  a 
deciduous  climber  with  pretty  flowers,  and  is 
suitable  for  growing  on  a rafter  in  a greenhouse. 
It  can  be  struck  from  cuttings  in  the  spring  and 
grown  in  a greenhouse.  It  flowers  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  summer  and  comes 
from  South  America.  We  have  seen  it  very 
beautiful  over  a porch  out-of-doors  in  a sheltered 
corner  of  Middlesex. 


The  Belladonna  Lily  in  the  North 
of  England. — In  his  interesting  note  on 
above,  your  correspondent  “AV.”  says  he  has 
never  heard  of  its  thriving  out-of-doors  in  the 
North  of  England.  Last  autumn  I had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a grand  clump  of  these  lovely 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  my  late  friend,  Mr. 
Joseph  Whittaker,  Ferrily  Brook,  near  Derby. 
This  is  north  of  the  Trent,  if  not  in  the  North 
of  England.  Mr.  W.  told  me  the  plant  had 
been  undisturbed  for  many  yeais,  and  was 
planted  deep — I think  he  said  18  inches — under 
the  south  wall  of  his  house,  in  a nai  row  border 
containing  Plum-trees,  Cistus,  &c. 

The  heat  and  drought  of  last  sum- 
mer had  suited  it  admirably.  The 
charming  mass  of  lilac  flowers  was  a 
specially  attractive  feature  of  this 
always  interesting  garden.  — Richard 
Binxs,  Derby. 

608.— Moss-litter-manure.  — 

J’he  injurious  effects  you  mention  are, 

I believe,  entirely  imaginary — at  any 
rate,  I have  never  experienced  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I find  the  Moss- 
litter-manure  decidedly  superior  to 
the  ordinary  straw-manure,  and  am 
using  it  more  and  more  largely,  and, 
so  far,  with  perfect  success.  It  is 
certainly  much  stronger  than  straw- 
manure,  and  goes  nearly  twice  as  far. 

I do  not  suppose  that  it  supplies  silica 
to  anything  like  the  extent  of  straw- 
manure  ; but  I do  not  know  that 
this  is  a matter  of  any  great  im- 
portance, except,  perhaps, in  the  case 
of  grain  crops  or  Grasses. — B.  C.  R. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  straw 

during  the  past  year  I have  used 
nothing  but  Moss-litter  in  the  stable. 

The  manure  has  been  used  in  the 
garden  with  the  best  results,  and 
does  not  produce  as  many  weeds  as 
the  ordinary  stable  or  farmyard- 
manure.  In  previous  years  I have 
found  it  excellent  for  Tuberous  Be- 


single species,  like  C.  crispa,  C.  campaniflora, 
the  yellow-flowered  C.  graveolens,  the  beautiful 
C.  alpina  (which  we  *^hink  the  most  charming  of 
all  delicate  blue  cl  mb  rs),  and  C.  coccinca.  It 
is  to  these  we  direct  uur  readers’  attention. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

RUNNER  BEANS. 

Of  the  ornamental  character  of  Runner  Beans 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  owners  of  small  gardens  more 
especially  should  not  take  greater  advantage  of 
this  characteristic  as  well  as  their  undeniable 
usefulness.  Who  on  walking  or  riding  through 
the  vegetable-growing  districts  round  London 
has  not  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  glorious 
mass  of  scarlet  presented  by  the  fields  of  Runner 
Beans  ? If  they  were  not  in  the  secret  they 
would  not  think  this  effect  was  produced  by 
Scarlet  Runners,  for  the  simple  reason  there  is 
nothing  running  about  them.  If  they  were 
allowed  to  run,  they  must  be  either  staked  up 
or  prove  useless,  a mass  of  haulm  producing  few 
or  no  pods  and  not  much  colour.  These  Beans 
are  kept  closely  stopped,  all  running  growths 


generally,  and  Runner  Beans  might  be  freely 
used  in  the  embellishment  of  these.  Con- 
tinuous rows,  especially  if  staked,  would  bo 
objectionable,  but  few  would  object  to  either 
isolated  plants  up  a single  pole  or  groups  duly 
staked,  archways  covered  with  Scarlet  Runners 
being  also  very  effective.  Given  fair  play,  that 
is  to  say,  a deep  and  rich  root-run  and  plenty 
of  head-room,  it  is  surprising  how  free-flower- 
ing and  productive  these  Beans  prove,  the  rows 
that  are  the  first  to  collapse  being  those  in 
which  the  plants  smother  and  rob  each  other. 
If  patches  of  three  plants,  trained  up  as  many 
long  straight  stakes  or  poles,  are  located  about 
6 feet  apart  on  each  side  of  a long  walk,  these 
would  most  probably  produce  quite  as  many 
pods  as  would  be  required  for  the  house  all  the 
season  and  prove  distinctly  ornamental  all  the 
time.  If  a little  variety  in  colour  be  desired, 
tlien  sow  the  old  Painted  Lady  and  also  the 
white-flowering  white-seeded  Dutch.  It  is  even 
possible  to  have  varieties  with  prettily  marbled 
and  coloured  pods,  the  seeds  being  correspond- 
ingly marked.  These  are  mostly  known  as 
Butter  Beans,  and  find  more  favour  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  on  this  side  of  the  English  Channel. 

The  pods  when  cooked  are  melting,  but 
the  flavour  does  not  please.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  all  the  varieties  in  general 
cultivation  will,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
attain  a great  height,  the  writer  having  seen 
them  up  poles  20  feet  high  and  also  rambling 
over  Apple-trees  equally  as  high.  They  can, 
however,  be  successfully  grown  with  the  aid  of 
stakes  4 feet  high  or  thereabouts,  only  in  this 
case  the  points  of  the  haulm  should  be  pinched 
off  whenever  they  reach  the  tops  of  the  stakes. 
If  not,  the  haulm  falls  about,  smothers  the 
undergrowth,  and  presents  an  unsightly  appear- 
ance. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  poles 
clothed  with  Beans  are  at  times  much  exposed 
to  strong  winds,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  fixed  deeply  and  firmly  in  the  ground,  those 
in  either  lines  or  triangles  being  connected  and 
made  to  support  each  other. 

Archways  over  walks  for  Runner  Beans 
are  easily  constructed.  What  is  wanted  for 
each  are  two  fairly  strong  straight  stakes 
6 feet  long,  1 foot  of  this  being  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  two  long  benders,  preferably 
of  H izel,  these  being  from  6 feet  to  9 feet 
n length,  the  thickest  end  being  firmly  secured 
to  each  upright  stake,  and  the  other  ends  bent 
over  so  as  to  cross  each  otlier  7 feet  from  the 
walk.  These  benders  being  of  about  equal 
thickness  and  duly  brought  down  and  laced  to 
each  other,  a good  natural  curve  will  be  formed, 
and  the  archway  be  sufficiently  strong  to  stand 
aga  list  winds  even  if  heavily  weighted  liy  Beam . 
I'hese  archways  may  be  formed  as  closely  or 
as  far  apart  as  those  who  erect  tliem  choose. 
Runner  Beans  are  also  very  effective  when 
rambling  or  trained  over  latticed  porchways, 
and  they  also  form  a pretty  covering  for  summer 
arbours.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  them 
where  they  are  to  grow  and  flower,  or,  if 
wanted  more  quickly,  some  of  those  raised  in 
the  kitchen  garden  rows  may  be  moved  with 
advantage  from  where  they  are  somewhat  thick 
together.  As  I previously  pointed  out,  they 
will  not  thrive — that  is  to  say,  grow  strongly, 
flower  profusely,  and  set  good  crops  if  starved 
at  the  roots.  If  possible,  mix  some  well- 
decayed  manure  with  both  top  and  bottom 
spits,  holes  not  less  than  18  inches  across  for 
single  plants,  and  for  three  or  more  plants 
30  inches  across  being  thus  prepared.  If  they 
are  to  be  grown  round  a structure  of  anj'  kind, 
open  a trench,  forking  manure  into  the  bottom 
freely  before  returning  to  the  top  soil  and 
mixing  more  with  that.  Also  arrange  the  soil 
about  the  plants  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
basin,  and  give  water  freely  at  least  once  a week 
during  dry  weather.  M. 


How  to  grow  Peas  for  exhibition.— 

Among  the  number  of  vegetables  we  grow, 
nothing  is  thought  so  much  of  as  good  Feas, 
and  nothing  regarded  with  so  much  admiration 
as  a good  dish  of  Peas  on  the  exhibition  table. 
I had  better  preface  my  remarks  by  mentioning 
the  best  kinds  to  grow  for  this  purpose.  First 
comes  Laxton’s  Grandee  for  first  early,  then 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Stratagem,  and  Magnum  Bonum, 
and,  for  the  latest  of  all,  Sutton’s  Improved 
William  I.  The  site  selected  for  growing  Peas 
should  be  well  manured,  dug  up  deeply,  and 


gonias,  the  roots  of  which  are  very 
fine,  and  unable  to  grapple  with  any 
lumpy  material.  Moss  litter-manure 
should  not,  however,  be  used  fresh 
from  the  stable  in  the  summer-time 
on  ground  that  is  to  be  planted 
directly.  It  should  be  laid  in  narrow  ridges  for 
a few  weeks  before  being  used.  In  the  winter  or 
early  spring  it  is  different  when  the  ground  is 
not  to  be  cropped  at  once. — J.  C.  C. 

Weevils  (“  L.  C.”).— The  insect  you  sent 
is  one  of  the  Weevils,  the  Black  Vine  Weevil 
(Otiorhynchus  sulcatus).  It  is  a most  destructive 
insect,  and  its  grubs  feed  on  the  roots  of  various 
cultivated  plants,  often  causing  their  death. 
The  Weevils  only  feed  at  night,  and  hide  them- 
selves very  cunningly  during  the  day.  Any 
plants  in  pots  which  they  are  attacking  should 
be  laid  on  their  side  on  a white  sheet,  so  that 
if  the  beetles  fall  they  may  be  easily  seen,  and 
after  nightfall  they  should  be  well  searched  and 
shaken  by  the  aid  of  a strong  light. — G.  8.  S. 

Photographs  of  Clematis  montana. 

—We  have  received  excellent  photographs  of 
this  beautiful  climber  from  Mr.  Stanton,  Post 
Office,  Eltham,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  E. 
Kelsall,  Racecourse  House,  Cashel,  Ireland.  In 
both  cases  the  plants  represented  are  very  fine, 
but  this  climber  is  now  well  known,  and  has 
been  so  often  illustrated  by  us  that  it  wants  no 
more  attention  in  that  respect.  We  know 
whole  villages  covered  with  it ; but  what  we 
v/ant  to  draw  our  readers’  attention  to  is  other 
Clematises  of  the  same  beautiful  character, 
which  we  seldom  ever  see,  not  hybrid  kinds,  but 


Our  Rkauers'  Ilu  stuviions  : \'ase  of  Sol.Anum  jasmiiioiilps 
grandifloruni.  EiisraAed  for  Garueninb  Illiistratkd  from 
a photograph  S'.nt  byyJIrs.  Martin,  Bournetirook  Hall, 
Birmingham. 


being  snipped  oT  once  and  sometimes  twice  a 
week  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Thus 
treated,  they  push  extra  strong  flower-spikes  in 
abundance,  and  continue  to  present  a gay  ap- 
pearance for  two  or  three  months.  Personally, 
I would  rather  see  Scarlet  Runners  in  a garden 
than  Scarlet  Geraniums,  or,  to  give  them  their 
correct  title.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  though,  per- 
haps, I am  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the 
latter  showy  plants,  owing  to  having  had  to 
grow  so  many  in  my  time.  Anyway,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  sowing  or  planting  lines 
of  these  Beans  alongside  kitchen-garden  walks, 
and  if  they  are  given  the  benefit  of  a fairlj’ 
rich  and  moist  root-run,  and  the  stopping  not 
neglected,  they  ought  to  prove  both  ornamental 
and  useful.  The  plants  ought  to  be  either  put 
out  or  thinned  where  sov/n  to  a distance  of  not 
less  than  12  inches  apart,  the  running  growths 
being  pinched  or  snipped  out  before  they 
have  time  to  harden.  Neglect  the  latter  pre- 
caution and  the  experiment  will  inevitably 
end  in  failure.  The  great  clusters  of  pods 
which  form  under  this  method  of  culture  are 
apt  to  get  splashed  during  rainy  Aveather, 
but  this  is  easily  prevented,  and  the  plants 
benefited  by  a mulching  of  strawy  manure. 

The  centr.il  walk  through  small  gardens 
is  usually  a favourite  promenade  with  the 
owners  or  the  members  of  the  establishment 
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the  seed  sown  thinly  in  drills.  The  cultivation 
is  simply  to  keep  the  land  clean.  When  the 
tirst  flower  appears  on  the  haulm  it  should  be 
nipped  off,  and  the  second  and  third  flowers 
should  remain,  nipping  off  the  growth  at  one  joint 
above  the  second  bloom.  When  the  pods  are 
forming  is  the  time  for  feeding.  Treat  them 
with  a good  mulch  of  rotten  manure,  and 
tread  it  so  that  you  squeeze  the  goodness  out  of 
the  manure  into  the  roots  of  the  Peas.  All 
Peas  should  be  shown  on  a flat  board,  as 
Grapes,  so  that  they  may  be  well  seen  and 
properly  judged. — R.  Gilbert,  Banjhhy. 


MID-8UMMER  CROPPING. 

The  perfection  of  kitchen  garden  management  is 
to  always  have  suflicient  for  use,  with  a 
minimum  of  waste.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  area 
at  disposal  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand, 
the  result  will  solely  depend  on  the  forethought 
exercised  in  sowing  or  planting  various  crops  so 
that  they  may  be  fit  for  use  when  required.  It 
is  desirable  to  get  a portion  of  each  crop  as  early 
as  the  season  will  permit,  but  there  is  really  more 
care  required  in  keeping  up  the  succession  as 
long  as  possible.  About  the  middle  of  June  is  a 
good  time  to  make  sowings  or  plantings  of  the 
following  crops  for  late  summer  and  autumn 
use — viz.  : 

Be.vns. — Dwarf  Kidney  in  variety  are  most 
useful  sown  at  this  date,  as  they  continue  bearing 
for  a long  time  after  the  hottest  days  are  over. 
In  seasons  when  frost  keeps  off  they  give  a supply 
until  November. 

Bk.ins  (Runner)  should  always  be  sown  about 


Peas  for  late  crops  should  now  be  sown. 
Any  of  the  tall  Marrows  are  suitable,  but 
where  Dwarf  Peas  arc  preferred,  any  of  the  very 
early  sorts,  such  as  American  Wonder,  make 
good  late  croppers. 

Si’iNACH  is  one  of  the  most  useful  crops  for 
coming  on  quickly,  and  a row  should  be  sown  at 
least  every  fortnight. 

Turnips. — The  main  crop  for  autumn  and 
early  winter  should  be  sown  now.  Early  White 
Stone  and  American  Red  Top  are  good  garden 
kinds. 

Tomatoes  on  walls  and  in  the  open  will  now 
be  growing  fast,  and  all  side  shoots  must  be 
kept  cut  out,  as  they  only  weaken  the  main 
ones.  Keep  them  nailed  close  to  the  wall,  or 
tied  firmly  to  the  trellises. 

J.  Groom,  Gos-port. 


NOTES  ON  CARROTS. 

A warm  and  sandy  soil  is  the  best  for  Carrots, 
but  as  it  is  only  in  isolated  instances  that  such 
natural  advantages  are  to  be  had,  the  grower 
has  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances  and  improve 
the  soil  as  best  he  can.  In  some  gardens,  how- 
ever, it  is  with  difficulty  that  a clean  and  even 
sample  can  be  secured  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  the  grub,  which  on  some  soils  is  very  prevalent. 
On  other  soils,  again,  even  if  not  devastated  by 
the  grub,  good  Carrots  cannot  be  grown.  This  is 
generally  in  those  old  gardens  which  are  over- 
rich in  humus.  In  these  cases  a dressing  of 
fresh-slaked  lime  pointed  into  the  soil  previous 
to  sowing  would  mend  matters  considerably. 
Where  the  grub  is  prevalent  drastic  measures 


,.OuR  Riauers’  Illustrations  : Carrot  Selected  Altrinjiham.  Eni^raved  for  Gardening  Illustrat  id 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


miu-summer,  for  by  the  time  they  arc  tit  to 
gather  the  earliest  sown  crops  are  beginning  to 
give  out,  and  Runner  Beans  arc  an  every-day 
vegetable. 

Broccoli. — Both  early  and  late  sorts  should 
now  be  planted  out,  for  if  the  plants  get  drawn 
up  orstarved  in  the  seed-bed,  no  amount  of  good 
culture  afterwards  will  make  up  for  it.  Give 
plenty  of  space  so  that  the  plants  may  get  air. 

Brussels  Sprouts  are  such  an  important  crop 
that  they  should  be  got  out  early  and  on  good 
soil,  so  as  to  have  them  with  large  stout  stems 
as  soon  as  winter  sets  in. 

Caiiu-Vce. — Riant  out  a few  so  as  to  have  nice 
young  tender-hearted  Cabbage  in  autumn. 

Cauliflowers  are  excellent  successional  crops 
after  early  Potatoes  or  Peas,  as  the  soil  needs  no 
fresh  digging,  but  merely  levelling  down,  and  the 
firmer  it  is  the  better.  Give  a good  soaking  of 
water  if  dry  weather  prevails,  and  keep  the  sur- 
face clean.  Early  London  and  Autumn  Giant, 
if  planted  at  the  same  time,  make  a good  succes- 
sion to  each  other. 

C.iRROTs. — A small  sowing  of  Early  Nantes 
and  Intermediate  made  now  will  prove  invalu- 
able. 

Celery  must  have  immediate  attention,  as  it 
is  an  important  crop,  and  the  plants  should  be 
put  out  in  trenches  directly  they  are  in  fit 
condition. 

Lettuce.— During  hot  weather  small  sowings 
and  often  should  be  made,  as  they  quickly  run 
to  seed.  I find  it  best  to  sow  thinly  on  good, 
open  soil,  and  thin  out  the  plants  to  1 foot 
apart. 

ONION.S  should  be  thinned  and  frequently 
surface-stirred,  dusting  with  soot  if  fly  appears. 


.should  bo  (aken  in  the  winter,  to  be  folloAved 
U]i  by  working  into  the  surface  a good  dres- 
.sing  of  burned  garden  refuse,  also  soot  and  salt, 
the  latter  at  the  rale  of  about  an  ounce  to  (he 
sijuare  yard.  Recently-manured  soil  is  not 
suitable  for  Carrots,  this  causing  the  roots  to 
become  forked.  Any  time  from  early  April  till 
the  middle  of  the  month  is  a suitable  time  for 
sowing,  the  latter  date  on  cold  soils.  After 
adding  the  correctives  mentioned,  the  surface 
should  be  evenly  trodden  over,  a fairly  firm 
seed-bed  being  very  desirable.  As  regards  the 
best  kinds  for  sowing,  the  Intermediate  and  the 
Stump-rooted  are  the  best.  The  Altringham 
(see  cut)  and  Long  Surrey  are  best  adafited  for 
deep  and  fertile  soils.  The  drills  should  be 
drawn  out  a foot  apart,  but  an  extra  3 inches 
would  be  an  advantage  if  the  space  could  be 
spared.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly,  thick 
sowing  of  Carrots  being  a decided  evil,  as 
during  the  process  of  thinning  those  left  behind 
are  sure  to  be  more  or  less  injured.  If  the  soil 
should  be  at  all  lumpy,  a little  finer  soil  scat- 
tered along  the  drills  will  ensure  more  regular 
germination. 


TOMATO  DISEA8E. 

With  reference  to  the  paragraph  on  p.  180,  I 
should  like  to  say  a few  words.  The  disease 
really  arises  from  the  roots,  owing  to  one 
or  other  of  certain  reasons,  ceasing  to  act  as 
they  ought  to  do  ; the  first  burst  of  sunshine 
causes  the  plants  to  flag,  simply  because  the 
roots  cannot  draw  moisture  from  the  soil  as 
needed,  and  though  they  may  appear  to  pick 
up  again  should  a spell  of  dull  or  moist  wea'her 


occur,  the  fault  at  the  root  (unless  removed) 
still  remains,  and  when  the  sun  comes  out  again 
they  go  down  worse  than  ever,  soon  collaps- 
ing entirely.  “ E.  II.”  says  that  “the  seat 
of  the  mischief  appears  to  be  in  the  collar  of  the 
plant,  and  he  is  right  in  so  far  that  this  is 
where  the  decay  of  the  tissues  that  sets  in  after 
a certain  point  and  precedes  death  commences, 
but  that  is  only  one  result  of  the  paralysis  of 
the  roots.  Plants  so  affected  nearly  always 
produce,  or  try  to  produce,  air-roots  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  thus  plainly  showing 
that  the  plant  feels  the  need  of  increased 
root-action,  and  I have  often  saved  them 
when  the  disease  had  not  proceeded  too  far, 
by  heaping  up  good  sandy  soil  round  the  stem, 
thus  inducing  the  formation  of  fresh  roots. 
But  the  real  cause  is  the  presence  of  something 
in  either  the  water  employed,  the  soil,  or  both, 
objectionable  to  the  delicate  roots,  and  which 
chokes  the  minute  pores.  Though  when  favour- 
ably situated  a strong-growing  and  even 
rampant  subject,  the  Tomato  is  more  susceptible 
to  any  impurities  in  either  the  soil  or  the  water 
than  most  plants,  and  I know  of  nothing  that 
sooner  suffers  from  anything  wrong  at  the  roots. 
When  the  soil  is  fairly  light,  gritty,  and  porous, 
with  good  drainage,  and  pure  water  is  employed, 
I have  never  known  this  disease,  or,  rather, 
affection  to  occur  ; but  on  stiff,  clay  land  it  is 
very  often  troublesome.  In  the  south  of  London, 
even  though  the  hard  Kent  water  has  to  be 
employed,  I have  never  lost  a plant  from  this 
cause,  and  growers  in  that  district  do  not  know 
what  the  complaint  is  at  all.  But  on  the  soapy, 
yellow  clay  I have  had  to  deal  with  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  heavy  losses 
from  this  cause,  and  Avhen  water 
has  to  be  used  that  has  lain 
in  contact  with  the  claj'  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  finely  divided 
particles  of  the  clay  (which  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  iron  as  well), 
it  intensifies  the  evil  tenfold.  I 
have  proved  this  over  and  over 
again,  having  brought  round 
plants  that  were  slightly  affected 
by  means  of  a stimulant,  a top  - 
dressing  of  light,  rich,  sandy  soil, 
and  the  use  of  pure  rain-water 
for  a time,  into  a condition  of 
health  and  vigour  for  a time  ; 
but  as  sron  as  the  surface-water 
VI  as  used  again  they  began  to 
fail  in  the  same  way.  The  soil 
employed  by  the  Worthing 
growers  is  a stiff,  clayey  loam, 
and  the  water  from  the  mains 
licing  notoriously  impure,  fully 
accounts  for  the  very  large  proportion  of  losses 
from  this  aft'ection  experienced  by  even  the 
oldest  and  best  growers  there.  Occasionally 
a plant  may  fail  even  on  the  free  gritty 
soils  that  prevail  in  some  parts,  as,  for  instance, 
tlie  Channel  Islands  and  the  coast  of  Devon- 
sliii  e ; but  where  this  cannot  be  traced  to  impure 
water  it  arises  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
promoting  leaf  transformation  at  a too  rapid 
rate  for  the  roots  to  supply.  In  this  case  a 
light  shade  and  a reduction  of  the  foliage  will 
usually  effect  a cure.  One  large  grower  of  my 
acquaintance  says  that  he  has  found  this 
affection  to  be  caused  Iiy  the  use  of  common 
cheap  glass,  which  draws  the  sun  and  taxes  the 
foliage  too  much,  and  no  doubt  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  theory.  Give  Tomatoes  pure 
water,  free,  gritty,  porous  soil,  free  drainage, 
and  plenty  of  air,  and  they  will  seldom  suffer 
from  this  or  any  other  disease.  B.  C.  R. 

I have  read  with  great  interest  “ E.  H.’s” 

reply  anent  this  peculiar  disease,  which  I am 
sorry  to  say  is  on  the  increase,  and  is  causing 
much  anxiety  to  many  Tomato  growers.  This 
“flagging,”  “droops,”  or  “falls,”  or  whatever 
term  may  be  applied  to  this  particular  disease, 
is  puzzling  the  most  noted  experts,  and  threatens 
to  cripple  this  now  important  industry  through- 
out the  land.  With  the  editor’s  kind  permission 
I should  like  to  say  something  about  it ; not 
that  I have  any  remedy  to  olfer,  but  I have 
ample  means  of  noting  the  different  phases  of 
the  disease.  The  plants  affected  as  a rule  are 
the  most  vigorous  and  apparently  the  most 
healthy  in  the  house.  One  leaf  usually  droops, 
this  being  followed  quickly  by  others  on  the 
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plant,  until  they  all  wither  up.  Roots,  or  ratlier 
the  rudiments  of  such,  appear  up  the  stem,  and 
I have  on  so^’eral  occasions — when  these  appeared 
close  to  the  ground — encouraged  the  same  by 
topdressing  with  rich  soil,  and  thus  saved  the 
plants.  There  is  evidently  a stoppage  of  tlie 
sap  from  the  main  roots  in  some  way  or  other. 
Shallow,  or  deep  planted  or  layered  examples, 
are  similarly  attacked,  and  generally  at  the  same 
stage,  when  swelling  the  first  fruit,  but  they 
are  liable  to  flag  at  any  time,  even  when 
carrying  a full  crop  of  fruit.  That  the  soil  is 
not  the  primary  cause  is  proved  conclusively  by 
the  fact  that,  say,  two  plants  are  planted  in  a 
box,  one  will  go  off  and  the  other  remain 
perfectly  health^'.  The  quality  of  the  water 
used  for  watei  ing  has  been  suggested  as  a source 
of  evil  but  tliat  used  here  is  the  pure  rain,  and 
also  from  a running  stream,  hence  the  water 
cannot  be  at  fault.  To  wireworm  may  be 
attributed  in  some  places  the  failure  of  the 
plants,  but  such  that  go  off  from  this  cause 
present  different  characteristics  to  those  that 
suffer  from  the  m3^sterious  disease  under 
consideration.  In  my  opinion  atmosphere  and 
solar  influences  have  something  to  account  for, 
so  has  also  the  common  qualitj^  of  glass  used  in 
the  glazing  of  houses.  I have  watched  leaves 
of  plants  on  which  the  sun’s  raj^s  were  concen- 
trated through  a bad  frame  of  glass  flag  under  its 
influence,  and  also  year  after  year  I have  had 
plants  go  off  in  the  self-same  spot,  whieh  to  my 
mind  proves  that  the  glass  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  I should  have  mentioned  that  the  roots 
when  the  plants  are  taken  up  are  perfectly 
healthy,  and  I have  cut  the  stems  through  both 
above  and  below  the  soil  crossw  ays  and  length- 
wa3’s,  and  have  discovered  nothing  to  account  for 
it.  Of  one  thing  lam  perfectlyconvinced,  and  that 
is  that  fungus  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  There  is 
one  piece  of  advice  that  I may  perhaps  Amuchsafe, 
and  that  is  as  to  the  mode  whereby  vacancies 
may  be  tilled  through  plants  thus  failing,  and 
that  is,  in  pruning  them  to  leave  one  (or 
even  two)  bottom  shoots.  By  encouraging  the 
growth  of  these  and  tying  them  out,  they  soon 
take  up  the  place  of  the  former  plant.  I think 
in  a case  of  this  sort  that  it  behoves  all  immedi- 
ately interested  in  Tomato  culture  and  are 
troubled  with  the  disease  to  give  their  opinion 
as  to  the  probable  cause  and  as  to  any  successful 
mode  of  treatment,  if  any  has  been  found.  In 
the  meantime,  I shall  do  whatever  I can  by 
careful  watching  to  find  out  anything  likely  to 
be  valuable  to  your  readers,  and  duly  report  it. 

N.  F.  L.  S.,  Jersey. 


FRUIT. 

GROWING  STRAWBERRIES. 

No  early  summer  fruit  is  so  delicious  as  the 
Strawberry,  and  the  following  notes  on  its  cul- 
ture will  doubtless  be  instructive  and  interest- 


strawberry  Dr.  Ho,f,5. 


ing  to  our  readers  : — The  Strawberry,  unlike 
other  kinds  of  fruit,  soon  wears  itself  out,  and 
requires  renewal ; one  might,  indeed,  almost 
term  it  a biennial,  for,  in  an  ordinary  way. 
Strawberry  plants  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
bear  well  after  the  second  year.  It  occasionally 
happen.s  that  a plantation  Avill  last  much 
longer ; l)ut  this  only  occurs  in  favourable  soils, 
or  where  particular  attention  is  paid  to  its  cul- 
ture. In  the  ordinary  way  of  cultivation  fresh 
plantations  have  to  be  made  every  year,  or 
there  comes  a time  when,  through  exhaustion 
or  a dry  season,  the  plants  die  off  in  the  ensuing 
year,  and  there  is  little  or  no  fruit.  In  places 


where  forcing  is  carried  on  hot-beds  serve  to 
keep  up  the  stock  of  plants.  They  are  planted 
early  enough  to  bear  a good  crop  the  next  year, 
and  those  who  can  manage  in  this  way  need  not 
fear  a dearth  ; but  the  amateur  generally  has 
no  such  resource,  and  he  cannot  be  made  to  see 
the  necessity  of  planting  annually.  I am  also 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  instructions  usually 
given  upon  Strawberry  culture  often  have  a 
deterrent  effect  upon  many.  The  deep  trench- 
ing and  heavy  manuring,  the  planting  out  at 
wide  distances  apart,  and  the  after  care  required 
are,  though  undoubtedly  the  proper  way  to  in- 
sure first-class  fruit,  often  rather  more  than 
one  is  either  able  or  willing  to  undertake.  In 
soils  of  an  unfavourable  cliaracter  (and  there 
are  many  such)  a considerable  amount  of  skill 
and  experience  is  required  to  produce  a crop. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  drawbacks  I pro- 
pose here  to  describe  a method  of  growing 
Strawberries  which  I have  followed  with  good 
results,  and  which,  although  by  no  means  new, 
is  so  sure  and  simple  that  I have  often  wondered 
that  it  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted. 
Choose  a piece  of  ground  and  mark  out  a bed 
4 feet  in  width,  the  length  to  be  optional  ; let 
this  be  dug  over,  turning  in  a little  short 
manure.  Select  a day  when  the  soil  is  ratlier 
dry,  rake  it  level,  and  tread  it  firmly  ; the 
lighter  the  soil  the  harder  it  should  be  made. 
On  this  bed  plant  the  runners  in  rows  9 inches 
apart  and  6 inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  planting 
firmly.  The  best  and  most  expeditious  method 
of  planting  is  as  folloivs  : Mark  the  line  upon 
the  bed,  running  the  spade  along  it,  withdraw  tlie 
line  itself  and  set  out  thedistances  upon  themark 
thus  made  ; then  with  a trowel  cut  out  a piece 
of  soil,  lay  the  roots  of  the  runner  against  the 
even  part,  fill  in,  and  tread  firmly.  Thus  set, 
no  worms  or  frosts  will  move  them  in  winter, 
and  they  will  much  better  resist  the  summer’s 
drought.  In  March  they  should  be  hoed 
between,  and  they  should  be  kept  clean  during 
the  growing  season.  If  a mulch  of  short  manure 
can  be  given  them  they  will  be  benefited  there- 
by, and  they  should  produce  a fair  crop  of  well- 
developed  fruits.  Beds  thus  made,  if  top-dressed 
annually,  will  last  several  years.  Being  thick 
together,  the  leaves  shade  the  ground,  conse- 
quently, they  do  not  parch  up  in  hot  Aveather  ; 
the  fruit,  too,  does  not  fall  on  or  lay  upon  the 
soil,  and  the  bloom  is  not  so  liable  to  get  cut  by 
spring  frosts  as  it  otherAvise  Avould  be.  In  fact, 

I haAm  known  beds  of  this  description  to  bear 
Avell  when  the  general  crop  Avas  almost  annihi- 
lated. The  first  and  second  season  the  runners 
should  be  kept- cut  off,  and  when  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  give  a top-dressing  of  soot  and  a good 
watering.  This  will  be  nearly  all  the  attention 
which  they  will  require,  as,  being  close  together, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  promote  rank  growth. 
The 

Second  year  they  will  have  become  too  thick, 
when  every  other  plant  should  be  taken  out ; 
these,  if  laid  in  for  a time,  will  serve  to  make 
other  beds,  being  somewhat  superior  to  young 
runners.  I have  known  beds  thus  managed  to 
last  and  bear  well  for  five  or  six  years.  The 
great  point  is  to  give  them  a fresh  start  when 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  to  keep  them  just  thin 
enough  to  allow  the  crowns  to  mature.  If  the 
planting  cannot  be  done  in  autumn,  it  may  be 
deferred  until  spring,  but  it  should  be  finished 
by  March  ; in  that  case  it  is  better  to  take  up 
or  procure  the  runners  in  autumn,  and  lay  them 
in  some  leaf-mould  ; they  will  then  be  furnished 
with  plenty  of  fibres.  This  kind  of  culture 
possesses  several  advantages,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  facility  with  which  the  plants  can 
be  protected  in  spring,  and  again  Avhen  the  fruit 
is  ripening  ; the  fruit,  too,  is  easily  gathered 
Avithout  haAung  to  trample  upon  the  foliage. 
One  of  the  best  kinds  for  this  purpose  is  Presi- 
dent, as  it  is  robust,  and  throws  up  its  trusses 
well  above  the  leaves  ; the  berries,  too,  being 
firm,  resist  the  wet  better  than  most  kinds. 
When  the  time  comes  round  for  the  ground  to 
be  prepared,  I would  strongly  recommend  those 
who  may  have  hitherto  failed  to  grow  good 
Strawberries  to  give  the  system  just  described 
a trial.  The  best 

Varieties  are  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President 
(above  noted),  Sir  Chas.  Napier,  the  free-bear- 
ing Elton  Pine  (see  cut).  Dr.  Hogg  (of  Avhich 
an  illustration  is  given),  and  British  Queen. 
These,  or  some  of  these,  are  quite  sufficient  for 
small  gardens.  J. 


BLACK  APHIS  ON  FRUIT-TREES. 

There  are  several  species  of  aphides,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  them  are  so  harmful  and 
difficult  to  eradicate  as  the  small  black  forms 
that  infest  Peach  and  other  allied  fruit-trees. 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  a few  other  plants. 
A slight  attack  of  this  black- fly  is  by  no  means 
to  be  lightly  disregarded,  as  if  left  undisturbed, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  eA^ery  point  of  the 
young  shoots  Avill  be  in  a wretched  plight.  The 
insects,  being  largely  protected  by  the  curled-up 
leaves,  are  not  greatly  disturbed  by  Tobacco 
fumigation,  Avhile  S3'ringing  with  insecticides 
strong  enough  to  destroy  the  fly  is  risk3q 
especially  if  there  are  any  fruits  on  the  trees. 


Strawbeny  Elton  Pine. 


the  skins  of  these  being  easily  damaged  be3'ond 
recovery.  Tobacco-powder  puffed  well  into  the 
infested  points  and  syringed  off  the  next 
morning  is  the  best  remedy  I have  ever  tried, 
and  if  the  applications  of  this  are  timely,  a 
complete  check  to  the  spread  of  the  insect  will 
be  the  result.  When  the  black-fly  once  gets 
established  on  Melons,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed 
to  contend  with.  If  steps  are  not  immediately 
taken  to  destroy  those  first  seen,  the  whole  of 
the  plants  are  quickly  overrun,  the  leaves  being 
smothered  by  the  black -coloured  excrement  and 
rendered  of  little  further  service  accordingl3’. 
Fumigation  with  Tobacco-paper  will  bring  most 
or  all  of  the  insects  down,  but  not  a few  of  those 
to  be  seen  on  the  soil  are  comparatively 
uninjured,  having  cunningly  dropped  off  the 
plants  on  the  first  intimation  of  danger.  During 
the  next  day  or  tAVO  they  return  to  their  old 
quarters,  and  in  a feAV  hours  families  of  them 
are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions.  Nor  do  frequent 
fumigations  fully  meet  the  case,  and  such  are 
also  inj  urious  to  the  plants.  If  followed  up  by 
a thorough  moistening  of  the  soil,  bed,  staging, 
or  floors,  as  the  case  may  be,  Avith  strong 
Tobacco-water,  the  majorit3'  the  fallen  fly  Avill 

be  destroyed.  Some  houses  or  gardens  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  troubled  Avith  black-fly, 
and  ours  are  among  the  number.  For  about 
three  seasons  Ave  escaped  a visitation,  but  this 
season  the3'  are  once  more  trying  to  spoil  our 
Melon  plants.  Tobacco-poAvder  disperses  the 
small  colonies,  but  does  not  kill  enough  of  the 
insects,  and  the  most  effective  remedy  I haA'e 
yet  tried  is  a decoction  of  soft-soap  and  Tobacco. 
About  2 oz.  of  soft-so.ap  are  dissolved  in  a gallon 
of  hot  water,  and  in  this  is  steeped  one  half- 
pound  of  ordinary  Tobacco-paper,  the  drainings 
from  this  being  diluted  with  about  3 gallons  of 
Avater.  Every  leaf  that  can  be  got  at  is 
thoroughly  wetted  Avith  this  mixture  both  on 
the  upper  and  loAver  sides,  and  not  many  insects 
escape.  A few  are  almost  certain  to  do  so,  and 
these  must  be  either  crushed  directly  they  are 
seen  or  treated  to  some  more  Tobacco-Avater.  If 
the  quantities  given  are  not  strong  enough,  and 
Tobacco-paper  varies  considerably  in  strength, 
make  it  stronger  next  time  and  persevere  Avith 
the  remedies,  or  otherwise  the  crop  of  Melons 
will  not  be  worth  much.  The  petroleum  remedy 
is  only  recommended  for  trees  when  at  rest,  as 
it  is  not  safe  to  use  it  on  green  lea\  es  and  in 
hot  weather.  W. 


“Thin”  foliage  on  Vines  (“  Young 
Beginner”). — This  is  usually  the  result  of  in- 
sufficient ventilation,  but  in  this  case  there 
appears  to  be  a deficiency  of  chlorophyll,  or 
colouring  matter,  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  I 
think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  drainage. 
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too,  is  defective.  You  have  evidently  got  tlic 
roots  in  a hole  in  the  chalk,  and  even  if  tliere  be 
little  or  no  stagnant  water  in  the  bottom,  with- 
out a proper  drain  there  cannot  be  a sutlicient 
circulation  of  air  to  keep  them  healthy.  Dig 
down  by  the  side  of  the  border  and  see  if  there 
be  any  lodgment  of  water,  and  whether  or  no  we 
should  advdse  putting  in  a drain  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  done.  On  a chalk  formation  we  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil, 
certainly  not  if  even  a little  of  the  chalk  were 
mixed  in  with  the  compost.  If  you  have  to  re- 
make the  border,  by  all  means  add  a small 
quantity,  and  burning  part  of  the  soil,  especially 
if  this  is  of  a clayey  nature,  will  also  be  found 
beneficial.  In  the  meantime,  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  give  the  border  a heavy  dressing  of 
the  Patent  Silicate  Manure,  pricking  it  into  the 
surface  and  watering  it  well  in.  The  I’ather 
free  use  of  soot,  in  either  a liquid  or  solid 
form,  will  also  be  of  great  assistance.  Ventilate 
the  house  freeljq  and  if  very  bright,  hot  weather 
sets  in  give  just  a dash  of  whitewash  over  the 
glass. 

Late  Strawberries  on  north  bor- 
ders.— The  old-fashioned  system  of  planting 
late  varieties  under  a north  wall  will  this  season 
show  its  value,  as  the  early  varieties  in  the  open 
have  suffered.  The  Strawberry  season  will  be 
a short  one,  and  in  poor,  thin,  or  gravelly  soil 
the  crop  will,  I fear,  be  light,  no  matter  what 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it  in  the  way  of 
watering  or  mulching.  On  late  borders  there  is 
more  success,  as  the  rains  of  late,  though  sun- 
shine has  been  absent,  have  been  sufficient  to  set 
the  bloom  and  swell  up  the  fruit.  The  Pine 
varieties,  notably  the  Elton,  are  alwaj^s  reliable 
for  late  fruiting.  Waterloo  on  some  soils  does 
not  thrive  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  coming 
])atohy.  In  the  case  of  this  v^ariety  different 
culture  is  reqriired,  as  I find  there  is  greatest 
success  with  two  and  three-year- old  plants. 
Some  object  to  Waterloo  on  account  of  its 
colour,  but  it  is  a nice  addition  to  the  dessert 
if  the  fruits  are  large  and  well  coloured. 
Eleanor  or  Oxonian  is  valuable  on  account  of 
its  lateness.  This  is  not  the  best  flavoured 
Strawberry  ; indeed,  it  may  be  termed  second- 
rate,  but  it  succeeds  often  where  other  varieties 
fail.  It  never  fails  on  a north  border,  but, 
being  a strong  grower,  it  should  get  ample  space 
between  the  rows,  and  not  Ije  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  in  the  same  place,  as  young  plants  pro- 
duce very  large  fruits.  Jubilee  is  also  worth  a 
place  for  late  fruiting.  This  is  one  of  Mr. 
Laxton  s raising.  Wc  have  also  another  valu- 
able late  fruit  in  Latest  of  All,  a seedling  from 
the  well-known  British  Queen.  It  is  of  fine 
flavour,  larger  than  the  parent,  later,  but  not  so 
vigorous  in  growth  as  Jubilee. — G. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

bl2. — Injured  shrubs.- If  the  trees  and 
shrubs  belonged  to  me  I should  be  guided 
entirely  by  their  condition  at  the  present  time. 
If  they  are  breaking  strongly  into  growth 
beyond  the  injured  parts,  remove  the  damaged 
shoots  at  once  ; but  if  they  are  breaking  weakly, 
or  not  at  all,  wait  a few  weeks  longer  before 
cutting  back  at  all.  If  the  shrubs  are  choice, 
and  the  position  not  very  conspicuous,  allow  the 
dead  branches  to  remain  until  next  spring  as  a 
protection  through  the  coming  winter  for  the 
newly-made  growth. — J.  C.  C. 

Cerasus  semperflorens.— This  is  a very 
distinct  and  ornamental  variety  of  the  Cherry, 
whose  slender  branches  all  have  a drooping 
tendency,  so  that  it  forms  a specimen  of  a very 
graceful  habit.  The  fact  that  the  foliage  is  of  a 
deep-green  tint  forms  another  distinguishing 
feature.  Its  most  prominent  characteristic, 
however,  and  that  from  whence  the  name  of 
semperflorens  is  derived,  is  its  perpetual  habit 
of  flowering,  as  it  commences  to  bloom  at  the 
same  time  as  the  other  Cherries,  and  afterwards 
keeps  up  a scattered  succession  of  flowers 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 
Though  decidedly  uncommon,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a very  old  plant  in  gardens.  The  Cherry 
is  not  alone  in  having  a variety  remarkable  for 
continuous  blooming,  as  there  is  a form  of  the 
common  False  Acacia  (Robinia  pseudaoacia) 
that  possesses  the  same  characteristics.  This 
commences  to  bloom  about  midsummer,  and 


continues  often  till  the  autumn.  At  no  time  is 
there  a great  wealth  of  bloom,  yet  still  there  is 
sutlicient  to  yield  a goodly  display  that  is  very 
conspicuous  against  the  dark-green  foliage.  A 
])erpetual-flowering  variety  of  the  common 
Hawthorn  still  possessing  the  same  varietal 
name  of  semperflorens  is  in  cultivation,  though 
not  much  grown.  This  originated  in  France, 
and  was  first  observed  about  a dozen  years  ago, 
but  was  not  sent  out  for  some  little  time,  so 
that  specimens  of  it  are,  of  course,  but  small, 
added  to  which  it  is  naturally  of  a dwarf, 
freely- branched  habit  of  growth.  As  an  instance 
of  the  lengthened  period  over  which  its  flowering 
season  extends,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  not 
only  ripe 'and  green  fruit,  but  also  flowers  are 
sometimes  to  be  seen  on  the  plant  at  the  same 
time. — T. 


YUCCA  PENDULA. 

Though  natives  of  sub-tropical  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, Yuccas  are,  happily,  hardy  in  England, 
and  when  planted  in  bold  groups,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  nothing  can  be  more 
ornamental.  Y.  pendula,  otherwise  known  as 
Y.  recurva,  the  subject  of  our  present  illustra- 
tion, is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all.  It  has  not 
the  rigid  strength  and  towering  height  of 


Y.  gloriosa,  but  it  is  a more  graceful  plant,  and 
in  proportion  its  lower  panicle  is  larger  and  more 
conspicuous.  G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  CULTURE. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  shifting  the  last  batch 
of  plants,  that  are  grown  to  produce  large 
blooms,  into  their  flowering-pots,  no  matter 
what  section  they  belong  to.  It  is  a great  mis- 
take to  allow  the  roots  to  be  very  much  pot- 
bound  before  transferring  them  to  larger  pots. 
The  roots  do  not  take  so  freely  to  the  new  soil 
as  when  the  plants  are  potted  earlier.  Plants 
that  are  allowed  to  become  root-bound  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  lower  leaves  prematurely. 
The  mid  lie  of  the  ball  of  soil  is  liable  to  remain 
in  a dry  state  so  much  longer  than  where  the 
roots  do  not  become  matted  together.  It  is  not 
well  to  supply  water  to  the  newly-potted  plants 
in  quantity  until  the  roots  are  freely  running 
into  the  fresh  soil,  as  it  is  liable  to  become 
soured  in  consequence.  Here,  then,  is  another 
reason  why  the  roots  should  not  become  matted, 
as  when  water  is  withheld  for  a time  after 
potting,  the  old  ball  of  soil  is  dry,  and  the  plants 
suffer  accordingly.  In  showery  weather,  such 
as  ^v•e  are  having  now,  much  care  is  necessary  in 
watering.  If  they  get  too  much  the  foliage 


turns  yellow,  and  if  they  get  too  little  it  is 
liable  to  premature  decay. 

Pay  strict  attention  to  the  removal  of  flower- 
buds  in  the  point  of  the  main  shoot,  consequent 
upon  the  jilants  making  their  first  break. 
Directly  they  are  visible  remove  them,  and 
select  three  of  the  most  jiromising  shoots, 
rubbing  out  all  others,  so  as  to  concentrate  the 
whole  energy  of  the  plant  into  those  selected. 
These  should  be  tied  to  a stake  in  the  pot 
loosely,  yet  securely. 

Specimen  plants  need  attention  now  in 
spreading  outward  the  branches  by  the  aid  of 
small  stakes  thrust  into  the  soil,  gently  drawing 
the  branches  to  them. 

The  shoots  should  now  receive  their  second 
pinching — indeed,  some  of  the  earliest  and  most 
vigorous  growing  kinds  are  ready  for  the  third 
topping  of  the  shoots.  When  five  inches  of 
growth  has  been  made,  top  them  ; that  is  the 
best  guide  to  follow.  The  plants  should  now 
be  in  7-inch  pots,  and  will,  toward  the  end  of 
the  month,  require  their  final  shift  into  others  — 
1 1 inches  for  the  largest  plants.  An  inch  less 
will  suffice  for  the  remainder. 

Pompon?,  Anemone  Pompons,  and  single- 
flowered  kinds  now  in  4j,  or  what  are  better 
known  as  48-sized  pots,  should  go  into  those 
7 inches  in  diameter  ; a few  of  the  larger  plants 


may  have  8-inch  pots.  It  is  surprising  how 
small  pots  may  be  employed  for  these  sections 
if  the  plants  are  given  proper  attention  in  the 
matter  of  regular  supplies  of  water  to  the  roots 
and  overhead  during  hot  and  dry  weather,  and 
are  regularly  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  stimu- 
lative food  being  supplied  after  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  top  the  branches  of 
these  sections  more  than  twice,  allowing  them 
afterwanls  to  grow  away  at  will.  Most  varie- 
ties have  a tendency  to  an  upright  growth, 
therefore  they  do  not  take  up  nearly  so  much 
space  during  the  summer,  nor  when  they  are 
in  bloom,  as  when  topping  the  shoots  more  fre- 
quently to  make  large  bushes.  Plants  of  this 
latter  character  do  not  ]>roduce  nearly  such 
useful  material  for  cutting  as  those  pinched  but 
twice  and  allowed  to  grow  away  uninterrupt- 
edly afterwards.  The  flowering-stems  from  the 
latter  are  much  stouter  and  longer,  and  being 
also  covered  with  short  side-growths  which 
flower  freely  also,  a much  superior  class  of 
flowers  for  vase  decoration  is  obtained. 
Plants  growing  at  the  base  of  walls  are  making 
steady  progress.  All  that  is  required  in  the 
way  of  attention  at  present  is  to  keep  the  shoots 
fastened  to  the  wall  as  growth  proceeds,  and 
the  roots  regularly  supplied  with  water,  giving 
occasionally  a good  soaking  with  liquid-manure. 


A group  of  Yucca  pendula. 
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PREMATURE  BUI)  FORMATION. 

Many  amateurs  are  experiencing  considerable 
trouble  tliis  season  with  the  plants  for  large 
blooms  through  the  premature  formation  of 
llower-buds  in  the  point  of  the  side  shoots  as 
well  as  the  leader.  No  doubt  the  extra  hot  and 
dry  weather  experienced  during  March  favoured 
rapid  bud  formation.  In  some  instances  the 
plants  exhibit  such  a persistency  for  bud  forma- 
tion as  to  render  them  utterly  useless  for  the 
purpose  aimed  at.  Some  varieties  are  more 
addicted  to  this  freak  than  others.  Some  of 
the  worst  are  the  several  members  of  the 
“Queen”  family:  Nil  Uesperandum,  Viviand 
Morel,  and  its  yellow  sport  Charles  Uavis. 
Many  others  might  be  named,  but  these  serve 
to  show  nhat  is  meant.  When  the  plants 
make  their  first  natural  break  a bud  in  the  point 
of  the  leading  shoot  is  the  cause,  of  course.  In 
due  time  the  shoots  which  push  from  the  nodes 
below  are  expected  to  take  the  place  of  the  pre- 
vious leader.  Instead  of  these  growing  freely 
away  when  they  are  from  4 inches  to  6 inches 
long  a flower-bud  is  visible  on  the  point  of  all 
the  shoots.  The  only  remedy  is  to  remove 
persistently  all  the  buds  that  form,  and  await 
a shoot  pushing  into  growth  instead  of  a bud 
forming.  In  stubborn  cases  other  flower-buds 
will  form.  When  the  second  and  third  buds 
form  it  is  generally  useless  to  expect  a clean 
growth  from  these  shoots.  The  remedy  then  is  to 
cut  the  plants  back  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
soil  in  the  hope  of  a clean  growth  pushing  up 
from  the  base.  Plants  in  5g-inch  pots  that 
show  a tendency  to  premature  bud  formation 
may  sometimes  be  forced  out  of  this  condition 
'*y  gi'diig  them  a fillip  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
used  in  a liquid  form  at  the  rate  of  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  to  1 gallon  of  tepid  water.  Give  the 
plants  one  thorough  soaking  of  this  stimulant 
and  await  results.  E.  M. 


Chrysanthemum  leaves  affected 
(“  W.  P.”  and  “ U.  H.  S.”). — It  is  difficult  to 
give  a reason  for  the  unhealthy  appearance  of  the 
leaves  affected  in  the  manner  indicated  without 
seeing  a sample  of  them.  It  may  be  caused 
by  an  overdose  of  manure  or  soot  in  the 
soil,  or  cold  winds  would  change  their  colour, 
especially  if  the  plants  were  subjected  to  them 
suddenly  after  being  kept  close  in  a frame  or 
house  for  a time.  Louis  Boehmer  is  addicted  to 
autumnal  leaf  tints,  but  not  so  early  as  in  the 
case  of  “ W.  P.”  Have  the  plants  been  allowed 
to  become  extra  dry  on  several  occasions  ? — 
E.  M. 


ROSES. 

ROSE  PESTS. 

So  many  queries  have  reached  me  of  late 
respecting  Rose  pests  that  a few  notes  may  be 
of  some  use  to  your  readers.  The  various 
Weevils  which  affect  Roses  seem  to  be  more 
prevalent  than  usual.  Not  only  do  these  feed 
upon  the  Rose-buds  and  young  shoots,  but  they 
are  the  chief  progenitors  of  many  grubs  and 
maggots  which  infest  our  Rose-blooms  while  in 
the  younger  stages.  Both  green,  black,  brown, 
and  slaty-blue  weevils  have  been  found  upon 
my  own  plants  in  considerable  quantities.  They 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  seldom  so 
plentiful  as  is  the  case  this  spring.  If  you 
notice  your  buds  eaten  around  in  little  half- 
circular spots,  or  pierced  with  holes  ranging 
from  the  size  of  a pin  to  a small  knitting-needle, 
it  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  work  of  these 
weevils.  Later  on  the  same  buds  will  be 
infested  with  a small  cinereous -grey  or  pale-green 
rnaggot,  and  as  this  feeds  upon  the  buds  a very 
little  time  elapses  before  the  future  bloom  is 
completely  ruined.  There  is  no  remedy  so 
effective  as  close  observation  and  hand-picking. 
It  is  not  easy  to  catch  the  weevils,  as  they  feed 
principally  late  at  night ; but  one  may  give  extra 
attention  to  one  or  two  special  favourites,  and 
search  for  the  enemy  witli  a light.  Take  a 
(piick  glance  and  catch  what  you  can  ; then 
gentlj'  shake  the  plant,  and  immediately 
continue  the  search  beneath.  These  pests  drop 
off  easily,  and  rapidly  bury  under  the  soil,  or 
run  to  cover  as  soon  as  possible.  The  little 
maggots  bred  in  the  Rose-buds  must  be 
killed  by  hand  ; at  least,  all  those  which  escape 
death  from  the  use  of  insecticides.  Unfortu- 


nately these  can  scarcely  be  used  of  sufficient 
strength  to  do  much  good  without  injury  to 
the  tender  foliage.  But  the  free  use  of  one  of 
tlie  weak  solutions  I will  mention  later  on 
will  inflict  much  damage  while  in  the  younger 
stages.  The  bulk  of  the  above  also  applies  to 
the  larger  brown  maggot  that  chiefly  affects  the 
foliage  and  tips  of  young  growth  before  the 
buds  are  sufficiently  developed  for  the  weevils. 
I think  the  next  most  prevalent  pest  is  a 
species  of 

Aphis.  This  is  not  the  common  green-fly, 
but  a longer  kind  with  a better-developed 
wing,  and  of  a comparatively  white  appearance. 
By  the  way,  several  amateurs  have  written  me 
about  red,  pink,  and  rose-coloured  flies, 
evidently  under  the  impression  they  are  distinct 
from  the  green-fly.  Such  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, it  being  simply  a question  of  food,  or  of 
a chameleon-like  character  which  the  Rose 
aphis  possesses.  These  little  insects  are  semi- 
transparent, and  I am  inclined  to  the  former 
idea  as  more  likely  correct  respecting  their 
varying  colours.  But  the  fly  now  more 
particularly  under  notice  is  quite  distinct. 
These  flies  need  more  killing  than  the  commoner 
form  of  aphides,  and  as  they  almost  invariably 
attack  the  lower  part  of  the  foliage  they  are 
more  difficult  to  reach  than  those  which  con- 
gregate around  the  growing  points  and  buds. 
When  using  the  syringe  so  as  to  direct  the 
greater  part  of  the  solution  beneath  the  foliage 
and  in  an  upward  direction  one  can  use  more 
force  without  danger  of  injury,  and  this  has 
proved  the  simplest  and  most  effectual  remedy 
in  my  case.  Either  of  the  solutions  named 
later  on  will  do,  and  also  for  the  commoner 
green-fly. 

Rose  maggot.s  might  perhaps  have  come 
under  the  same  heading  as  weevils,  but  these 
are  a ditterent  insect,  many  of  them  being  the 
larvre  of  moths  and  saw-flies  instead  of  beetles. 
Rose-maggots  are  very  impartial  as  to  what 
part  of  the  young  Rose  growth  they  eat  ; but,  as 
a general  rule,  they  like  to  choose  a leaf,  and 
partly  protect  themselves  bj'  binding  it  over, 
or  else  choose  the  two  or  three  young  leaves 
around  the  point  of  a growing  shoot.  In  most 
instances  the  latter  seems  to  grow  sufficiently 
fast  to  sustain  the  insect,  and  it  eats  until  the 
shoot  is  completely  destroyed  as  regards 
flowering.  It  also  eats  the  buds  while  very 
young,  but  seldom  touches  them  after  they 
have  attained  the  size  of  a Cherry.  Hand- 
picking is  the  best  remedy.  I remember  one 
season,  ivhen  a bed  of  Roses  was  more  infested 
than  usual,  that  I chose  a showery  day,  and 
gave  a slight  dusting  of  fresh  lime  with  good 
results.  It  was  a case  of  kill  or  cure  that  time, 
but  being  anxious  to  use  as  much  care  as 
possible  I slaked  the  lime  just  enough  to  bring 
it  to  a hot  powder.  In  this  state  a little  went 
a long  way,  and  fell  in  dust-like  particles,  and 
also  steamed  around  the  foliage  and  buds.  It 
was  thrown  sharply  in  small  quantities,  and 
did  no  harm  ivhatever  to  the  jmung  foliage. 
The  showers  soon  washed  it  off  ; in  fact,  while 
it  was  in  such  a dusty  state,  and  its  being  spread 
so  widely  in  application,  there  was  very  little 
settled  at  one  place.  It  certainly  made  it  very 
uncomfortable  for  the  maggots,  and  is  a cheap 
remedy.  I believe  it  had  considerable  influence 
also  upon  the  next  disease. 

Mildew.  Many  spots  where  this  destruc- 
tive pest  had  appeared  were  brown  the  next 
morning  instead  of  the  mealy-white  which  fills 
us  with  such  dismay.  It  is  the  same  with  this 
as  with  other  remedies — we  need  be  careful  in 
their  application,  and  above  all  err  on  the  safe 
side  as  regards  strength.  As  I treated  upon 
mildew  more  fully  some  short  time  back,  we 
may  dismiss  this  disease  and  pass  on  to  a few 
safe  and  simple 

Insecticides.  There  is  really  little  choice  in 
the  selection  of  these,  as  all  are  good  in  their 
way.  The  most  important  point  is  to  carefully 
read  the  instructions  which  accompany  them  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Keep  on  the  safe 
side  and  use  freely,  also  putting  more  force 
behind  the  syringe  than  is  usually  the  practice. 

I had  intended  naming  several  good  insecticides, 
but  it  seems  such  an  unfair  proceeding  when  we 
remember  all  are  good  provided  they  be  used 
with  due  care  as  regards  the  instructions  given, 
that  I refrain  from  praising  one  over  the  other. 
There  are  two  cheap  ingredients,  however,  which 
I would  always  add  to  those  on  the  market  at 
present.  These  are  a tablespoonful  of  flowers  of 


sulphur  (black  preferred,  on  account  of  its  less 
unsightly  appearance),  and  half  a wineglassful 
of  soluble  paraffin-oil  to  each  two  gallons  of 
mixture.  Neither  of  these  can  possibly  harm 
the  tenderest  Rose,  and  will  allow  of  our  using 
the  advertised  mixture  at  a trifle  beneath 
strength  advised,  thus  rendering  their  applica- 
tion much  safer,  while  the  two  additional  items 
are  deadly  to  mildew  and  insect  foes.  The 
nearest  in  the  matter  of  sulphur  is  “ Fowler’s 
Insecticide”  and  “ Gishurst  Compound.”  By 
keeping  the  whole  solution  thoroughly  on  the 
move  we  are  sure  of  a uniform  dusting  of  sulphur. 
Since  writing  the  above  I am  very  pleased  to 
see  the  note  in  Gardening  from  “Susie”  on 
page  192.  Certainly  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of 
green  fly,  and  the  mixture  she  describes  is  dis- 
tasteful to  these  and  other  insect  pests  ; still 
“Susie”  seems  to  forget  that  leaves  are 
constantly  being  formed,  and  insects  increase  so 
rapidly  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  continue 
the  application  unless  we  get  an  exceptionally 
favourable  season.  P.  U. 


A SUCCESSFUL  ROSE  GROWER. 

This  is  the  third  season  I have  seen  what  excel- 
lent Roses  Admiral  Johnson  grows  in  his  front 
garden  at  Hains  Hill,  Taunton.  The  space  the 
Roses  occupy  is  not  large.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
villa  garden,  but  the  large  number  and  size  of 
the  blooms  he  secures  is  remarkable.  This  is, 
of  course,  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  way 
in  which  the  plants  are  treated.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  chiefly  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
not  hard  pruned,  many  of  them  being  grown 
four  feet  to  five  feet  high,  and  neatly  staked. 
Without  seeing  them  one  could  hardly  realise  a 
plant  of  La  France  nearly  five  feet  high,  with 
many  huge  flower-buds,  that  when  expanded 
promise  to  give  blooms  of  large  dimensions. 
Charles  Lefebvre  and  John  Hopper  are  equally 
as  satisfactory,  while  Dupuy  Jamain  in  a border 
below  appears  anxious  to  get  in  at  the  drawing- 
room window,  so  vigorous  is  the  growth, 
from  a position  many  feet  away.  The 
owner  has  great  faith  in  farmyard-manure, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Roses  clearly  indicates 
that  they  like  it.  The  owner  tells  me  that  he 
removes  the  top  soil  down  to  the  roots  in  a space 
about  3 feet  over  every  winter,  and  after  laying 
on  a good  dnssing  of  manure  replaces  the  soil  so 
that  the  Roses  derive  full  benefit  from  it.  At  the 
same  time  he  leaves  the  surface  in  a satisfactory 
condition.  I could  not  but  notice  the  stoutness 
of  the  growth  on  all  the  plants,  the  principal 
branches  not  being  crowned  with  weak  and 
useless  growths,  which  one  so  often  sees.  It 
was  explained  that  two  or  three  times  during  the 
summer  the  plants  were  gone  over  and  any  weak 
shoots  removed,  and  again  at  the  spring  pruning 
a considerable  quantity  of  the  old  e.xhausted 
wood  was  cut  out,  while  the  strongest  growths, 
wliicli  usually  start  away  from  the  bottom, 
were  left  to  take  the  place  of  any  that  might 
be  exhausted.  Only  bj^  such  judicious  treat- 
ment can  vigorous  plants  be  secured.  I did  not 
ascertain  the  age  of  the  Roses  ; but  they  are 
probably  eight  or  ten  years  old,  yet  many  of 
them  are  equal  in  size  to  those  on  quite  young 
plants.  J.  C.  C. 

609.— Rose  Seven  Sisters.— So  many 
Roses  that  bloom  in  clusters  are  commonly 
called  by  this  name  that  without  more  definite 
information  no  one  can  tell  to  which  this  inquiry 
refers.  The  name,  however,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. There  is  something  wrong  somewhere 
if  the  plants  make  good  growth  and  have  not 
flowered.  The  position  may  be  too  much  shaded 
for  the  wood  to  ripen,  or  the  soil  may  be  too 
strong  with  the  same  result.  In  that  case  the 
growth  does  not  get  sufficiently  hardened  to 
flower,  or  it  may  be  that  the  particular  Roses 
are  too  tender  for  the  position  they  oocupjL 
Without  seeing  the  plants  one  cannot  afford 
help. — J.  C.  0. 

Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  (“B.  J.,  Notting- 
ham”).— It  is  a good  plan  to  prune  this  Rose 
directly  the  first  or  main  crop  of  flowers  is 
past  to  induce  the  plant  to  make  vigorous  growth 
this  season,  so  as  to  ensure  a full  crop  of  blooms 
next  year.  Cut  back  all  current  year’s  growth 
to  within  a couple  of  eyes  of  where  it  started 
from  the  main  branches.  The  green-fly  that 
has  spoilt  the  present  year’s  flowers  ^vill  be  got 
rid  of  in  this  way.  \Vell  syringe  the  plant 
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afterwo.rds  with  water  in  wliicli  is  dissolved 
2 Ois.  of  soft-soap  to  a gallon  of  water.  Do  not 
give  much  water  to  the  roots — none  if  the  .soil 
is  moist — until  new  growtii  is  well  advanced, 
then  supply  lir[uid-manure  freeIJ^  Avoid 
draughts  of  cold  air  by  ventilating  carefully. 

Roses  in  6-inch  pots  (“B.  J.”).— The 
varieties  named  are  all  free  in  growth,  and  re- 
quire more  root-room  than  U-inch  pots  ; those 
1 1 inches  in  diameter  would  not  be  too  much. 
Shift  the  plants  at  once,  employing  a compost  of 
three  parts  fibry  loam,  one  part  of  half-rotted 
horse  or  dried  cow- dung.  To  this  add  half-a- 
pint  of  bone-meal  to  every  bushel  of  compost. 
Press  the  soil  firmly  into  the  pots,  thus  inducing 
a strong  yet  firm  growth.  Supply  the  roots 
freely  with  water,  and  occasionally  with  liquid- 
manure,  not  too  strong,  when  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots.  Keep  the  foliage  free  from  insect  pests 
by  copious  S3'ringings  of  clear  water  in  the 
evening  after  a hot  day,  so  as  to  induce  the 
plants  to  make  as  much  growth  as  possible,  as 
it  is  from  the  growth  of  the  current  j'ear  that 
the  blooms  the  next  season  are  produced. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CREEPERS  FOR  HOUSES. 

The  familiar  Clematis  moniama  is  not  so  old  as 
its  frequency  on  walls  and  arches  in  ga-dens 
might  lead  one  to  suppose, 
as  it  was  in  1831  that  it  was 
brought  from  Nepaul.  It 
soon  became  an  established 
favourite,  and  in  the  late 
daj's  of  May  covers  many  a 
wall  and  gable  with  a sheet 
of  white  flowers,  so  thickly 
placed  that  scarcely  a green 
leaf  or  twig  is  visible.  It 
really  requires  no  pruning. 

The  plants  if  left  alone  turn 
out  best,  but  if  thinning  out 
is  required  take  care  of  the 
young  wood  that  gives  the 
finest  flowers.  We  often  sec 
C.  montana  nailed  tightly 
against  a wall,  the  one  way 
to  lose  its  lieauty  ; it  should 
be  trained  freely  and  loosely 
to  show  off  fully  its  charm- 
ing gracefulness,  impossible 
if  fettered  bj'  nails  and  ties. 

Its  early  Ijlooming  charac- 
ter, fitness  for  all  ordinary 
soils,  and  complete  hardi- 
ness, save  in  very  cold  spots, 
have  raised  it  to  the  position 
it  holds  in  the  garden.  It 
must  be  a poor  place  that 
has  not  rambling  over  a 
verandah,  trellis,  arch,  or 
wall  the  glorious  C.  mon- 
tana. Its  value  for  creating 
beautiful  pictures  in  the 
garden  is  shown  by  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

This  specimen,  climbing 
over  a stone  porch  entrance, 
was  planted  over  thirty  j-ears  ago  in  its 
present  position,  and  blooms  freely  every 
year,  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  house.  It 
is  planted  in  a border  close  to  the  wall,  which 
is  sheltered  and  obtains  little  surface  water. 
The  creeper  is  cut  back  once  or  twice  a year. 
There  are  other  creepers,  as  Honeysuckles,  Wis- 
taria, &c. , intermingled  with  the  Clematis.  The 
photograph  shows  only  a small  portion  of  the 
".reeper,  as  it  spreads  over  a large  area. 


CRASSULA  COCCINEA  (KALOSANTHES) 
FOR  A ROOM. 

The  handsome  Crassulas,  bearing  terminal 
bunches  of  brilliant  carmine  star-like  flowers, 
are  very  useful  for  room  decoration,  for  they 
last  a long  time  in  bloom,  and  will  do  well  in  a 
sunny  window  until  the  blossoms  are  open, 
when  they  may  be  placed  more  in  the  shade  for 
a time.  They  are  extremely  succulent,  and, 
like  the  Cacti,  need  a thorough  ripening  of  their 
growth  in  autumn  to  induce  them  to  flower 
freely.  Cuttings  are  easily  struck,  if  made  just 
after  the  blossom  is  over,  and  dried  for  a day  or 
two  on  a sunny  border  out-of-doors  before  being 
put  in. 


Tlie.y  should  be  placed  round  the  edge  of  a 
well-drained  pot  of  samly-soil  (which  must  l)C 
firmly  pressed  round  tlicni),  anil  not  too  much 
watered  for  a few  days,  until  they  have  had 
time  to  form  a “ callus,”  or  hard  part  over  the 
cut  part  of  their  stem,  keeping  them  in  a shady 
spot.  When  the  little  j)lants  begin  to  grow 
they  can  be  potted  off  singly  and  placed,  after 
they  begin  to  start  again,  in  the  open  air  until 
the  end  of  September  to  ripen,  the  small  pots 
being  sunk  in  a border  of  coal-ashes.  If  kept  in 
a temperature  above  freezing  point  througli  the 
winter,  and  given  a light  shift  in  Februarj',  they 
should  flower  next  season,  if  the  cuttings  are 
made  in  good  time.  Those  that  fail  to  bloom 
will  make  all  the  finer  plants  for  the  following 
season,  when  they  should  be  very  handsome, 
bearing  eight  or  nine  heads  of  bloom  on  a plant. 

Old  CPv.iSSULAS  are  best  thrown  away  after 
they  have  flowered,  when  cuttings  have  Ijeen 
secured,  for  they  become  “ leggy,”  and  lose  much 
of  their  beauty  in  this  stage.  They  may  be  cut 
back,  however,  and  induced  to  make  fresh 
growth  if  preferred,  potting  them  when  the 
shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  long,  and  placing  them 
outside  a sunny  window,  or  in  an  ash-bed  against 
a sunnj'  wall  for  August  and  September. 

Many  new  kinds  of  Crassula  have  been  raised 
of  late.  These  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
C.  hybrida  Rochea.  Very  beautiful  they  are, 
neat  in  form,  and  very  free,  bearing  a variety 


of  tints,  such  as  creamj’-white,  shaded  pink, 
pure-white  (Mi's.  Cannell),  ami  soft-pink  with  a 
scarlet  edge  (M.  Buchner).  I.  L.  R. 


Showing  hardy  flower.s.— ^Ve  regret 
to  see  how  little  care  even  the  best  growers  of 
hardy  flowers  pay  to  their  exhiVjits.  They  seem 
to  send  a man  round  to  collect  everything — 
good  or  bad — in  flower.  Instead  of  sending 
choice  and  beautiful  things  artistically  grouped, 
we  see  spotty  confusion  everj’where  and  the 
plants  jammed  together.  At  the  Temple  show 
recently  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  find  the 
good  things,  they  were  so  inaitistically  grouped. 
Among  much  other  rubbish  we  saw  there,  the 
variegated  Privet,  some  bad,  sickly  forms  of 
the  common  Lupine,  the  old  edging  Catmint 
that  used  to  be  among  rough  bedding  plants, 
the  common  Bugle  and  the  variegated  Worm- 
wood were  shown.  Mr.  tVarc,  who  had  by  far 
the  finest  group  as  regards  arrangement,  while 
some  of  his  things  were  very  good,  also  showed 
a large  pan  of  the  common  old  Mouse-ear 
(Cerastium),  that  used  to  be  everywhere. 
Surely  a show  of  a great  society  is  not  the  place 
to  exhibit  the  common  weeds  of  our  gardens, 
often  out  of  condition.  Many  of  the  exhibitors 


complained  of  want  of  space,  and  jiict  tliis 
difficulty  by  showing  twice  as  many  jilanls  as 
there  was  any  room  or  need  for.  Any  repose 
or  simplicity  of  effect  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  good,  rare,  and  beautiful  things  like  Ane- 
mone palmata  were  crushed  in  among  bunches 
of  very  common  and  second-rate  plants  that 
abound  everywhere. 


ORCHIDS. 

OYRTOPODIUM  CARDIOCHILUM. 

The  flowers  to  hand  from  “ Robt.  Sanderson” 
appear  to  be  of  this  species,  and  not  Cj-rtopo- 
dium  St.  Legerianum  as  he  suggests.  This 
species  has  stout  fusiform  bulbs,  3 feet  to  4 feet 
in  length,  and  carry  strong,  erect  growths,  with 
dark-green  palm-like  leaves,  which  measure 
about  2 feet  long.  The  flowers  are  numerously 
borne  in  a raceme,  and  seated  in  the  axil  of  a 
long  boat-shaped  yellowish-coloured  bract.  The 
sepals  are  roundish-oblong,  yellow,  suffused 
w'ith  green,  the  petals  being  similar  in  shape 
but  narrow'er,  and  decidedly  of  a lirighter 
j'ellow  ; the  lip  is  distinctly  thrcc-lobed,  the 
two  side  ones  standing  almost  erect,  whilst  the 
front  lobe  is  concave,  the  whole  being  of  a 
bright-yellow.  The  flou'ers  before  me  are  of  a 
poor  varietjq  the  sepals  and  petals  being  almost 
green,  slightly  flusbed  with  yellow.  In  C.  8t. 
Legerianum  the  sepals  are  heavily  barred 
with  brown,  and  the  petals  are  bright-yellow 
with  brown  spots,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip 
being  also  of  this  reddish-brown  hue,  whilst  the 
anterior  lobe  is  yellow,  bordered  with  red  spots. 
Both  these  species  are  well  worthy  of  culti- 
vation, although  they  belong  to  a small  genus. 
They  produce  a large  quantity  of  flowers,  which 
last  in  beauty  a considerable  time,  generally 
appearing  about  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
They  require  plenty  of  pot  room,  as  the  roots 
grow  very  freely,  and  require,  like  other 
Orchids,  good  drainage.  The  best  potting  mate- 
rial is  a good  rough  fibrous  loam.  When  grow- 
ing they  require  plenty  of  water  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  East  Indian-house  ; but  when  at 
rest  less  rvater  and  heat  are  needed.  Give 
plenty  of  light,  and  shade  only  when  the  sun  is 
very  hot.  M.att.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  THYRSIFLORUM. 

Many  amateurs,  like  my  correspondent  “ Wm. 
Davis,”  place  this  Dendrobium  in  a cool  conser- 
vatory or  a drawing-room  when  in  bloom,  and 
after  it  has  done  flowering  leave  it  in  the  same 
position  until  the  plant  shows  signs  of  distress 
through  the  cold  and  dry  atmosphere,  or  fiom 
some  other  cause.  This  is  a great  error,  for  if 
the  plant  be  placed  in  such  a position  wdien  in 
flower  it  should  at  once  be  removed  to  a warm, 
close,  and  light  house  to  make  its  growth.  I his 
commences  soon  after  the  flowers  are  over,  and 
it  is  then  that  it  requires  a liberal  supply  of 
heat  and  moisture  and  plenty  of  light  to  enable 
the  new  bulbs  to  develop  properlj'.  4’he  plants 
then  enjoy  a longer  period  of  rest  than  many 
other  species  belonging  to  this  genus.  Should 
tlie  new  growths  not  have  the  necessary  require- 
ments they  become  checked  and  stunted. 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  grown  of  all  Orchids,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.  It  is  not  only  met 
with  in  nearly  every  collection,  but  is  often  seen 
in  florist’s  shops  where  its  charming  colours 
blend  well  with  those  of  other  flowers.  During 
recent  j’ears  there  have  been  extensive  importa- 
tions, but  unfortunately  no  large  specimens  aie 
now  seen. 

This  species  has  been  classed  bj^  some  authori- 
ties as  D.  densiflorum  vsr.  albo-luteum,  which 
it  closely  resembles  botanicallj',  not  otherwise, 
having  white  sepals  and  petals,  whilst  those  of 
D.  densiflorum  are  yellow. 

D.  THYRSIFLORUM  was  first  discovered  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Parish,  and  introduced  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  in  the  year  18(i4,  from 
the  forests  of  Burmah.  It  produces  pseudo- 
bulbs from  1 foot  to  2 feet  long,  these  bearing 
sometimes  several  leaves  at  the  top,  but  usually 
about  four.  The  spike  is  dro'oping,  very  elegant, 
and  hangs  down  like  a bunch  of  Grapes,  bearing 
many  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
the  latter  being  broader  than  the  former,  whilst 
the  lip  is  funnel-shaped,  white  at  the  mouth,  and 
rich  orange-yellow.  It  makes  a fine  contrast  to 
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such  species  as  D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  densiflorum, 
1).  Farineri,D.  Griffithianuni,and  several  others, 
and  all  grow  in  a similar  way. 

As  the  flowering  season  is  over  and  the  new 
growths  have  just  started,  this  is  a favourable 
time  for  repotting.  I would  recommend  “ Wm. 
Davis  ” to  do  so  at  once.  The  pots  should  be 
clean,  well  drained— say,  about  two-thirds 
filled  with  broken  crocks— and  the  best 
material  is  good  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss. 
Raise  the  plants  slightly  above  the  rims  of  the 
pots,  but  do  not  bury  any  portion  of  the  bulbs 
in  the  soil,  plenty  of  water  being  necessary 
until  the  growths  are  developed.  Then  with- 
hold it  gradually,  and  remove  the  plants  to  a 
cooler  temperature  to  rest,  keeping  them  just 
moist.  Like  most  other  plants,  it  is  subject  to 
insect  pests.  Bramble. 


BULBOPHYLLUM  BARBIGERUM. 

The  majority  of  Bulbophyllums  are  perhaps  of 
more  interest  botanically  than  otherwise.  There 
are  about  eighty  species,  but  many  of  them  on 
account  of  their  insignificance  are  not  in  cultiva- 
tion, whilst  others  attain  very  large  dimensions. 
Bulbophyllum  barbigerum  is  one  of  the  small 
growing  kinds,  and  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  It  is  always  flowered  well  in 
the  celebrated  collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and  is  almost 
every  year  included  in  the  very  interesting 
collection  staged  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  White,  at 
the  great  Temple  Show. 

This  species  is  a nativ^e  of  Sierra  Leone, 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  was 
first  imported  by  the  once  famous  firm  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  in  the  year  1836.  The 
plants  require,  as  may  be  expected  from  their 
geographical  situation,  plenty  of  w’armth,  and  I 
have  found  them  to  succeed  best  when  placed  in 
the  East  Indian  house,  where  they  will  need 
similar  general  culture  as  for  Dendrobiums. 
This  kind  will  thrive  well  if  grown  in  shallow 
pans  or  baskets,  potted  in  brown  fibrous  peat 
and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  good  drainage,  and 
suspended  close  to  the  roof  of  the  house  so  that 
it  can  receive  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible. 
It  may  also  be  grown  on  small  blocks  of  wood 
with  a little  Sphagnum  Moss  around  their  roots, 
and  situated  in  a similar  position. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  species  which  produces 
a creeping  rhizome,  provision  must  be  made  for 
it  when  potting.  It  bears  several  flatly-shaped, 
fleshy  p'>eudo-bulbs,  somewhat  under  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  on  the  apex  appears  a solitary 
light-green  coloured  leaf,  thick,  and  oblong. 
The  flower-spike  proceeds  from  the  base 
of  the  bulbs,  and  carries  sometimes  over 
a dozen  of  these  curious  flowers.  The  sepals 
aie  all  similar  in  size  and  markings,  broader  at 
tlie  base,  and  taper  to  a point,  of  a dull  choco- 
late colour  ; the  petals  are  very  insignificant, 
being  reduced  to  slender-pointed  scales.  The 
lip,  which  is  the  most  peculiar  feature,  is  long, 
narrow,  pointed,  and  covered  with  woolly 
yellow  tomentum,  and  close  to  the  end  are  two 
■“^Wp  purple  “beards”  of  fine  hairs;  in 
audition  to  this,  at  the  point,  a kind  of  brush, 
consistmg  of  very  long  purple  thread,  expands! 
ihese  '.attcr  are  so  exceedingly  delicate  that 
the  slightest  breath  of  air  sets  the  whole  in 
motion,  and  as  the  lip  itself  is  so  slicrhtly 
attached  at  the  base  the  least  disturbance  in 
the  atmosphere  causes  the  entire  lip,  brush,  and 
beard  to  gently  rock  to  and  fro.  These  move- 
ments are  so  conspicuous  that  one  is  apt  to 
believe  that  there  is  some  living  animal  in  the 
plant. 

When  the  plant  is  well-flowered,  this  peculi- 
arity produces  a very  curious  effect.  As  it  is  a 
dwarf  growing  kind  and  occupies  but  little  space 
I wou  d advise  “ R.  T.”  not  to  discard  his 
plant,  but  to  try  and  do  it  well.  If  successful 
with  It  during  the  season  he  will  find  that  it 
will  bloom  about  the  present  time,  or  a little 
earlier  next  season.  I am  sure  he  will  be  well 
satisfied  and  repaid  for  any  little  extra  attention 
lie  may  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

B. 


AERIDES  CRISPUM. 

This  is  an  elegant  species  of  stiff  habit, 
produces  racemes  of  beautiful  flowers, 
leaves  are  deep-greea,  and  measure  from  fiv 
seven  inches  long.  The  raceme  is  more  t 
double  the  length  of  the  leaves,  and  m 


the  flowers  being  as  large  as  any  in 
^is  family  and  measure  two  inches  across. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  with  a slight 
flush  of  pale-rose  at  the  tips,  the  petals  being 
smaller  than  the  sepals.  Both  are  suffused  with 
deeper  colour  at  the  backs  ; the  lip  is  three 
lobed,  the  side  lobes  small  and  erect,  white,  the 
front  lobe  large,  very  much  fringed  at  the 
margin,  and  of  a beautiful  purple  colour,  the 
horn-like  spur  being  slightly  incurved. 

This  I should  imagine  will  be  the  plant  that 
“A.  M.”  describes.  It  is  a very  desirable 
species  for  any  collection.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced from  India,  somewhere  near  Bombay,  as 
far  back  as  1840,  but  was  not  seen  in  flower  in 
this  country  until  about  two  years  later. 

It  should  be  in  bloom  about  the  present  time, 
and  if  my  correspondent’s  plant  is  not  showing 
signs  of  flower,  I do  not  think  it  will  do  so  this 
season. 

**A.  M.  ’ in  his  letter  does  not  give  me 
any  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  Orchid-houses,  nor 
what  means  he  has  at  command  for  cultivating 
the  plants.  I do  not  think  he  will  be  success- 
ful with  this  Aerides.  It  requires  during  its 
growing  season,  that  is  from  March  till  October 
a temperature  of  about  70  degs.  to  75  degs. 
Fahr.  during  the  daytime,  and  at  night  it 
should  not  fall  below  70  degs.;  during  the 
remaining  months  of  the  year,  the  thermometer 
should  stand  at  60  degs.  to  65  degs. , with  a 
slight  rise  in  the  daytime.  Aerides  crispum  can 
be  grown  in  baskets  or  pots,  but  in  either  case 
the  plants  must  have  good  drainage,  and  filled 
to  about  three-quarters  of  their  depth  with 
broken  pot-shreds,  then  good  Sphagnum  Moss 
should  be  used  for  potting  material.  This 
should  be  kept  constantly  moist.  This  Sphag- 
num should  be  replaced  yearly,  the  best  time 
for  doing  this  being  in  the  winter  months.  If 
my  correspondent  has  other  East  Indian  Orchids 
this  species  will  do  if  grown  with  them,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  clean.  If 
neglected  they  will  soon  be  covered  with  thrips, 
which  will  soon  disfigure  and  injure  the  plant. 

The  flowers  last  for  a considerable  time  in 
full  perfection  ; but  when  open  they  must  not 
be  sprinkled  with  water  from  the  syringe,  or 
they  will  soon  become  spotted.  There  are  some 
very  distinct  varieties  of  this  fine  species,  such 
as  A.  crispum Lindleyanum,  which ismore  robust, 
and  produces  larger  and  finer  flowers,  the 
lip  being  brighter  than  in  the  type.  Another 
fine  variety  is  A.  crispum  Warneri,  a smaller 
growing  plant  with  a longer  raceme,  but  smaller 
blooms  ; sepals  and  petals  white,  and  the  lip  of 
a beautiful  soft  rich  rose  colour. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  8UAVISSIMUM. 
Respectinu  inquiries  after  this  beautiful 
Dendrobium  by  “ H.  Ward,”  I do  not  know  the 
reason  why  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  books  he 
names  ; but  if  he  procures  a copy  of  “ Williams’ 
Orchid  Growers’  Manual  ” he  will  there  find  it 
fully  described.  It  is  one  of  our  most  popular 
yellow-flowered  Dendrobes.  At  one  time  it  w-as 
grown  much  for  exhibition,  where  it  produces 
a charming  effect  by  its  beautiful  bright  yellow 
drooping  flower-spikes,  which  contrast  well 
with  those  of  other  Orchids. 

By  some  authorities  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum.  This 
it  resembles  very  much  in  habit ; but  those  of 
the  latter  species  are  pure  yellow,  whilst  in  D. 
suavissimum  a darkmarone-chestnut  mark  occurs 
in  the  throat  of  the  lip. 

It  was  first  imported  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  in  the  year  1874,  from 
Burmah,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Boxall, 
and  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  Dendrobes, 
\yas  found  growing  upon  the  branches  of  trees! 
situated  so  that  it  could  always  enjoy  plenty  of 
light  and  air. 

In  habit  the  plant  is  dwarf  and  very  compact, 
the  pseudo-bulbs  averaging  about  a foot  or 
rather  more  in  height,  tapering  downwards  into 
a stem-like  stalk.  It  carries  on  top  a pair,  or 
sometimes  four  leaves,  each  about  5 inches  in 
length,  thick  and  leathery,  and  of  a deep-green 
colour.  The  flower-spike  is  produced  from  near 
the  apex  of  the  bulbs.  It  is  from  9 inches  to  a foot 
long,  and  carries  many  of  these  very  brilliant 
yellow  coloured  flowers.  They  are  about  2 inches 
in  diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  both  of 
a rich  golden-yellow,  the  latter  being  more  than 
as  broad  again  as  the  former.  The  lipds  broad. 


fimbriated,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sepals 
and  petals,  with  a broad  band  of  very  c^rk 
marone-chestnut  at  the  base. 

D.  suavissimum  is  now  very  popular  and 
grown  by  almost  every  amateur.  Owing  to  the 
numerous  importations  that  have  been  sent 
home  in  recent  years,  it  can  be  purchased  now 
at  a \ery  low  price,  although  for  some  time  after 
it  was  first  known  it  was  very  scarce.  I have 
always  found  this  species  to  succeed  best  when 
grown  in  baskets  or  pots  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  the  house,  where  it  can  have  as  much  light 
and  air  as  possible,  which  it  enjoys  in  its  natural 
habitat.  As  the  bulbs  are  thick  and  fleshy  they 
will  require  a certain  amount  of  water  the  whole 
of  the  year  round,  thus  they  must  necessarily 
have  good  drainage.  A compost  of  peat-fibre 
and  Sphagnum  Moss  will  be  found  to  suit  them 
best,  and  during  the  growing  season,  which  will 
be  after  they  have  done  flowering,  water  should 
be  given  in  liberal  quantities  until  growth  is 
finished.  Then  gradually  withhold  it,  and  during 
the  winter  months  or  resting  time,  only  sufficient 
is  required  to  keep  the  compost  moist  and  the 
bulbs  plump  and  healthy.  This  species  can  be 
grown  in  the  East  Indian-house  with  other 
Orchids,  but  after  the  growth  is  finished  it 
should  be  removed  to  a cooler  temperature  for 
resting  and  replaced  as  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of 
renewed  growth.  Matt.  Bramble. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
OARDEOTNO/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  theii  guidance.  All  communications 
far  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Corespondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

647.  — Ruellia  macrantha.  — Please  give  me 
information  how  to  grow  this  plant  ?— W.  Cronk. 

648. — Preserving  Green  Peas.— As  I shall  have  a 
quantity  of  Green  Peas,  I should  like  to  know  if  I could 
preserve  them  for  winter  use.  Can  anyone  kindly  advise  ?— 
Southampton. 

649. -Preserving  fruit.— I shall  be  much  obliged  to 
anyone  who  will  kindly  tell  me  where  bottles  suitable  for 
bottling  Plums  and  other  fruit  can  be  purchased?  Also 
corks?  Or  is  there  a book  published,  not  too  expensive, 
giving  directions  for  preserving  fruit?— A.  M. 

650. — Rustic  railings,  <Scc. — Will  you  give  some 
hints  with  regard  to  the  erection  of  rustic  railings,  and  the 
construction  of  rustic  chairs,  &c.  ? I purpose  in  the  first 
instance  erecting  a rustic  railing,  or  rather  railings,  in  my 
garden,  and  would  like  to  know  the  best  wood  to  use,  &c. 
— Ravbnsdownb,  Benvick-on-Tweed. 

651.  — pacti. — Will  “Mr.  W.  N.  G.  Lance”  kindly  give  me 
a few  hints  on  Cactus-growing,  how  to  strike  them,  the 
mixture  of  soil  they  require,  the  temperature,  amount  of 
water,  and  whether  they  like  sunshine  or  shade  ? Also  the 
names  of  a few  good  varieties,  and  if  there  is  any  pamphlet 
or  inexpensive  book  published  on  their  manao-ement  '— 
G.  M.  B. 

652. — Table  decoration.- 1 wish  to  arrange  a table 
decoration  at  a show  to  be  held  July  the  6th,  size  3 feet 
by  2 feet.  Any  hints  as  to  the  newest  styles  I should  be 
glad  of.  Should  I have  a white  or  pink  centre  cloth,  as  I 
should  like  the  prevailing  colour  of  flowers  to  be  either 
pink  and  white,  or  yellow  and  white  ? Pale-green  foliage. 
Amatbur. 

653. — Plants  for  south  border.— I should  feet 
obliged  if  you  would  give  me  the  names  of  some  summer- 
bloomin"  plants  suitable  for  a south  border  in  Kent, 
backed  by  a Laurel-hedge,  and  sloping  to  the  path,  soil 
originally  sandy.  I have  a number  of  herbaceous  autumn- 
flowering plants  and  spring  bulbs,  but  in  hot  seasons  find 
nothing  that  blooms  well  after  the  bulbs  are  over  and 
before  the  Asters,  Sunflowers,  Verbenas,  &c.,  come  in, 
excepting  the  Cistus.  I have  no  glass,  so  require  hardy- 
plants. — L.  W. 

654. — Sparrows  on  Chrysanthemums.— Spar- 
rows are  very  troublesome  in  my  garden.  They  amuse 
themselves  by  overhauling  the  plants,  presumably  for 
green-fly  or  other  grubs.  They  make  a most  thor  )ugh 
search,  which  usually  results  in  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  leading  shoot.  I first  tried  bird  lime  without  success, 
then  I placed  wire  guards  in  roof  form  over  the  plants.  1 
now  have  to  smother  them  with  Tobacco-powder,  but  so 
far  this  remedy  is  not  entirely  effectii-e.  Can  you  advise 
me  what  to  do  ?— Sfero. 
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055,  —Various  queries.— Would  you  kindly  inform 
me  when  is  the  best  time  to  strike  cuttings  of  Cytisus  and 
Ueutzias,  and  their  proper  treatment?  What  should  be 
done  with  them  after  flowering  to  prepare  them  for  another 
season?  My  flower-beds  have  been  bedded  out  with 
Forget-me-nots  and  Wallflowers.  I am  clearing  these  off 
for  summer  bedding.  What  should  be  done  with  the 
Forget-me-nots?  Will  it  do  to  plant  in  the  same  beds 
again  instead  of  sowing  fresh  seeds?  Should  they  be  broken 
into  pieces,  and  when  ? — E.  Allwood. 

056. — How  to  grow  fancy  Pelargoniums.— 
Will  some  reader  please  give  me  information  bow’  to  grow 
Pelargoniums.  I have  ten  very  good  varieties,  enough  for 
my  purpose,  as  I have  ouly  accommodation  for  100  or  150 
plants,  and  I like  ten  or  twelve  of  each  variety.  I have  100 
plants,  the  largest  being  in  32  and  the  smallest  in  60  pots. 
The  earliest  were  in  flower  by  the  end  of  March.  I have 
now  about  fifty  examples  in  full  bloom,  and  about  one 
dozen  in  buds.  When  wilt  be  the  proper  time  to  cut  down 
those  I intend  to  grow  for  next  year,  and  how  shall  I treat 
them  ? Also  when  is  the  proper  time  to  put  in  cuttings  ? 
Do  they  require  stopping,  and  how  many'  shoots  ought 
each  plant  to  have  to  produce  the  best  results?— How. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

657.— Repotting  Oak-Perns  (i.  J.  S.).— The 
spring  is  the  best  time  to  divide  and  repot,  but  it  may  be 
done  now. 

G58.~ Hoya  carnosa  (-.X  C.,  Manchefiter).—\o\\  are 
quite  right.  The  cauae  of  non-flowering  of  the  lloj  a is 
unripe  wood. 

659. — Carnations  dying  (A.  IT.).— Please  send 
specimens  of  the  Carnations.  We  should  think  it  is  the 
result  of  the  Carnation  maggot. 

660.  — Vine-ieaves  disfigured  (Devon).— The 
leaves  are  burned.  It  is  due  to  insufficient  ventilation 
early  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  shines  full  on  the 
glass. 

661.  —Vine-growing  (-J.  V.;.— Read  “Vines  and 
Vine-culture,”  by  A.  F.  Barron  ; the  “Orchard  House,”  by 
T.  F.  Rivers  ; arid  read  G.vrdexi.n'G  regularly,  and  when  in 
doubt  about  anything,  write  to  the  Editor. 

662. — St.  Brigid  Anemones  (L.  J.  S.)— Better 
plant  the  Anemones  out  when  large  enough  in  a bed  of 
good  soil.  Those  for  the  cold-house  can  be  lifted  in 
autumn.  They  will  grow  faster  in  the  bed. 

663. — Tomato-growing  (7'r;/  Again).— \i  the  house 
is  too  damp  for  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers  would  probably 
succeed.  They  will  do  with  only  sun-heat  now.  Hou.ses 
sunk  in  the  ground  are  not  suitable  for  Tomatoes. 

664.  — Ivy  for  church  (M.). — You  cannot  do  better 
than  select  Emerald  Gem.  It  is  quick-growing,  glossy- 
leaved, and  in  every  way  a sturdy  kind,  making  a dense, 
rich  covering.  You  must  put  in  good  specimens,  and  plant 
them  well. 

665. — Liliums  (Persemranee).-\ow  might  order  the 
I.iliums  now,  and  then  the  seedsman  will  execute  the 
order  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  come  to  hand.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  order  earl.^'.  Lilium  candidum  and  the  Bermuda  Lily 
sliould  be  delivered  in  September. 

668. — Photographic  waste  as  manure  (E. 
Speight). — The  hyposulphate  of  soda  ought  to  have  some 
value  as  manure,  but  without  knowing  its  strength  it 
should  be  used  experimentally  at  first.  Try  it  diluted 
upon  a few  plants,  and  watch  results. 

667.— Vase  plants  in  Gibraltar  (Glndio//).— These 
Maltese  jars  are  very  pretty  covered  with  the  Maiden-hair 
Fern  (Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris).  The  roots  of  the 
Maiden-hair  may  be  fixed  on  the  jar  at  first  with  a little 
Moss  and  thin  wire  till  they  get  established.  The  jar  must 
always  be  kept  full  of  water. 

688.— Daffodils  not  flowering  (Matchbox).— U is 
due  to  the  bulbs  having  remained  too  long  upon  the 
ground.  They  have  become  crowded,  and  in  a measure 
starved.  Lift  them  at  once,  and  keep  them  over  the 
summer  in  a dry  place.  Plant  out  again  in  a fresh  site,  or 
at  least  in  good  soil  in  September. 

669.  — Calceolarias  (Perseoe ranee). — A cold  frame  is 
the  best  place  for  raising  both  Calceolarias  and  Mignonette 
from  seeds.  The  Calceolarias  rnaj  be  sown  now.  Cover 
the  seed-pot  with  a square  of  glass,  and  kvep  in  the  shade. 
The  middle  of  .Inly  will  be  time  enough  to  sow  Mignonette 
for  winter  flowering.  Ram  the  soil  firmly  in  the  pots. 

670. — Ranunculus  and  Anemones  (Flora.)— 
These  had  better  he  lifted  for  a sliort  time,  unless  the  soil 
be  naturally  dry  and  open  The  complete  rest  thus  afforded 
has  considerable  effect  as  regards  efficient  ripening  of  the 
bulbs,  and  when  you  plant  again  late  in  the  autumn  they  not 
only  grow  better,  but  one  can  be  far  more  certain  of  an 
even  bed. 

671. — Vines  mildewed  (It.  A).).— The  Vines  are 
covered  with  mildew,  and  the  only  way  is  to  dust  the 
bunches  carefully  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  maintaining  a 
brisk  atmosphere.  You  left  off  fire-heat  too  fjuickly,  and 
that  is  one  reason  for  the  appearance  of  mildew.  The 
bunches  were  very  badly  affected,  and  we  are  afraid  you 
will  have  a small  crop. 

672. — Hyacinth-bulbs  falling  (Flora).— You  can- 
not improve  your  Hyacinth-bulbs  to  any  material  advan- 
tage. They  are  grown  to  a high  state  of  perfection  before 
being  imported,  and  seldom  come  really  good  a second 
year.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  purchase  annually,  but  you 
can  get  a succession  of  small  spikes  from  the  best  bulbs  a 
second  and  third  season. 

673. — Treatment  of  Calceolarias  (C.  E.  F.).— 
Presuming  that  you  refer  to  the  ordinary  shrubby  varie- 
ties growing  in  the  open  air,  the  flower-buds  should  by  all 
means  be  pinched  off  small  or  weakly  plants  for  a time,  as 
they  will  then  make  a more  vigorous  growth,  and  push  up 
plenty  of  other  trusses  again  by-and-bye,  especially  if  the 
plants  are  growing  in  good  rich  soil,  and  are  kept 
moderately  moist.  The  large-flowered  herbaceous  kinds 
are  now  going  out  of  bloom,  as  a rule,  but  should  these  be 
meant  this  alters  the  case  somewhat,  and  it  the  first  trusses 
are  removed  the  plants  will  not  flower  again  until  next 
( pring  probably. 


674. — Damp  greenhouse  fH.  W.,  Ilighburuj.—M 
you  are  afraid  of  the  damp  penetrating  the  house  through 
the  porous  nature  of  the  bricks,  you  might  have  the  walls 
washed  with  liquid  cement ; but  usually  a coat  of  white- 
wash is  sufficient  to  stop  up  the  pores  of  the  bricks, 
especially  if  the  walls  be  covered  with  creepers  or  flower- 
ing plants,  such  as  Ivy  “ Geraniums,”  &c. 

675. — Deformed  Rose-buds  (Flora).— the  buds 
you  send  have  been  affected  by  the  recent  cold  weather, 
especially  by  the  frost  of  May  20-21.  There  is  no  remedy 
possible.  It  is  simply  a natural  disaster  from  the  cold. 
The  centre  has  grown,  but  outside  petals  were  too  much 
affected  to  develop.  Pick  off  the  worst,  and  so  avoid  any 
loss  of  strength  from  those  which  may  expand  more 
favourably. 

676. — Garden  books  (A.  IT.  I/.,  Liverpool).— It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  are  the  best  cheap  books  for  an 
amateur  gardener  to  buy.  The  “Garden  Calendar,” 
published  by  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  and  “Villa 
Gardening  ” (Macmillan  and  Co.),  are  useful  books.  Both 
may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller.  Take  Garden- 
ing Illustrated  regularly,  and  write  the  Editor  when  a 
difficulty  occurs. 

677. — Creepers  for  bouse  with  south  aspect 

(Salopian).- There  are  no  flowering  hardy  creepers  that 
will  cling  to  the  wall  without  being  supported.  Clematis 
montana  is  a fast  grower,  and  is  very  pretty  in  spring. 
The  White  and  Yellow  Jasmines  and  the  large-flowered 
summer-flow'ering  Clematises  are  all  beautiful,  but  do  not 
cling  to  the  wall.'  The  only  things  which  are  really  self- 
supporting  are  Ampelopsis  and  Ivies  of  sorts. 

678. — Diseased  Tulip  bulbs  (F.  E.  Carrey,  Ire- 
land).— The  Tulip  bulbs  enclosed  appear  to  have  been 
attacked  by  wireworms  or  some  other  insect  which  prey 
upon  the  vital  parts  of  plants.  In  addition  there  are  signs 
of  a fungus  on  the  stems  closely  allied  to  the  Lily'  fungus. 
Better  destroy  the  bulbs.  Spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  has  been  beneficial,  when  used  in  time,  in  the  Lily 
disease,  and  would  probably  do  good  to  other  bulbs 
similarly  affected. 

679. — Showing  Carnations  (II.  0.  Damby).— As 
regards  naming  the  flowers,  of  course,  as  they  are  seedlings, 
you  may  name  everyone,  and  call  them  by  any  narnes  you 
like.  But  that  will  not  increase  their  value  one  jot.  If 
you  ha-e  any  especially  fine  forms  select  them,  give  each 
a simple  name,  and  bring  or  send  them  to  a meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Victoria- 
street,  London.  The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Tuesday, 
June  2^11,  and  the  one  after  that  on  July  10th.  The 
secretary  of  the  society  mentioned  is  Mr.  W.  Dean, 
Solihull,  Birmingham. 

680.  — The  Potato  - tree  (Solanum  crispum) 
(Hooper).— The  name  of  the  blue  flower  is  this.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  flowering  shrub  and  fairly  hardy.  In  many 
parts  of  the  South  of  England  itcan  be  grown  quite  in  the 
open,  and  then  makes  a hamlsome  bush  of  great  beauty 
when  in  blossom.  We  had  a group  of  several  plants  which 
had  stood  several  winters  and  la.st  year  flowend  wondei  fully 
wdl,  but  the  sharp  weather  that  prevailed  for  about  ten 
days  at  Christmas-time  killed  them  down  to  the  ground. 
If  not  grown  against  a w-all  those  who  plant  ic  should 
choose  a sheltered  spot.  Bushy  plants  grown  in  the  open 
can  he  divided  to  increase  stock,  but,  no  doubt,  cuttings 
would  root  freely  if  taken  off  when  the  shoots  were  young 
and  about  2 inches  long,  breaking  or  cutting  them  away 
from  the  old  wood  and  inserting  them  in  pots  of  sandy 
soil  in  a propagating  pit  or  on  a gentle  hot-bed. 

681.  — Cucumber  - plants  dying  (Cucumber 
Grou’er). — You  must  look  to  the  roots  for  the  cause  of  the 
Cucumber  failure.  If  on  taking  up  the  dying  plants  the 
roots  are  covered  w'ith  warty  excrescences,  you  may  safely 
conclude  they  are  affected  by  a disease  for  which  at  present 
no  cure  has  been  discovered,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to 
stamp  it  out  by  clearing  out  everything,  burning  the 
plants,  burning  sulphur  in  the  house,  and  start  again  with 
fresh  soil  and  obtain  plants  or  seeds  from  a fresh  source. 
I know  a large  garden  W'here  this  mysterious  disease  hung 
about  the  place  for  a couple  of  years  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done,  and  then  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  it 
came.  1 am  not  sure  that  the  cause  has  ever  been  fully 
established.  My  own  opinion  is  it  is  caused  by  a very 
small  mite  which  attacks  the  roots  and  causes  galls  or 
warts  to  form  on  them,  which  speedily  destroys  the  plants. 
If  the  roots  are  free  from  excrescences  then  you  must  look 
to  some  other  cause  for  the  source  of  the  mischief,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  wireworms  in  the  soil  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
an  examination  of  the  root. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

*„*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  err  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino  Illo.s 
TRATED,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— C.  E.— Carex  pendula.; An 

Old  Subscriber. — Kidney  Vetch  (Anthyllis  vulneraria). 

B.  M.  T.— Sulphur-coloured  Buttercups,  like  that  sent, 
are  not  common.  It  you  send  a specimen  to  the  Royal 

Garden,  Kew,  they  would  probably  like  some  of  it. 

Mrs.  Bonville  Eog.  — Cattleya  Aclandise.  It  varies  in 
colour,  being  sometimes  much  more  spotted  than  theflowers 
sent.  It  represents,  however,  a very  good  form.  The 
other  flower  is  that  of  an  Aerides,  probably  A.  Blumei 
rnajus.  It  is  neither  a Vanda  nor  Vanilla.  These  are  very 

different. Hooper.— It  is  the  Potato-tree.  A note  is 

^iven  on  it  above. Mrs.  E.  Ilockliffe. — It  is  very  difficult 

indeed  to  name  varieties  of  Columbines.  The  lighter- 
coloured  flower  is  a form  of  the  common  Aquilegia 

vulgaris. Miss  Elflnstone.—Ceanothus  rigidus. 

Mrs.  IF.  A.  Addesley. — Pyruspinnatifida. S.  Ileasman. 

— 1,  Saxifraga  cotyledon  (not  pyramidalis)  ; 2,  Mossy 
Saxifrage  (S.  hypnoides) ; 3,  Geranium  sanguineum  ; 4, 
Andromeda  speciosa  ; 6,  White-flowered  Honesty  ; 6,  Ber- 
beris  aristata  ; 7,  Apparently  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophag 
rhamnoides) ; it  has  orange-yellow  berries;  8,  Pyrus 

pinnatifida. Altona. — Double  white  variety  ; but  there 

are  really  so  many  kinds  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
accurately  their  names.  It  looks  like  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 
Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  have  a collection,  and  might 

help  you. Moston,  Chester.— I,  Necklace  Orchid 

(Pholidota  chonchoidea) ; 2,  Thunia  alba. IF.  H.  IF. — 

1,  Pleaje  send  fertile  frond  ; 2,  Pteris  scaberula ; 3,  Not 


recognised;  4,  Scilla  peruviana;  5,  Diploiiappus  chryso- 

ihylhis  ; 6,  Epimedium  species. E.  A.  //.-Rose  Paul 

Neyi'on. Elstree,  Herts.  — Ruellia  macrantha. 

S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. — Unfortunately  the  flowers  have 
perished.  If  you  will  kindly  send  a few  half-expanded 
buds  we  shall  be  pleased  to  helpyou.  Iris  flowers  are  very 

frail. Belljield.  — Muscari  comosum. Exotic. — 

Onithogalumarabicum. .Miss  N.  E.  Elliott.— Ceanolhne 

rigidus. John  Robertson.  — 1,  Dendrobium  densi- 

florum  ; 2,  Not  recognised  ; 3,  Coologyne  ocliracca. 

Ella. — We  cannot  name  mere  varieties  of  Pansies.  They 
look  like  ordinary  seedlings— at  least,  are  not  remarkable 

for  either  form  or  colour. C.  E.  Large  woolly  leaf 

is  Stachys  lanata.  Hie  other  Cerastium  lonieiitosuni. 

Selworthy. — Rose  Mme.  Falcot. 11.  Seymour  Trower. — 

The  leaf  Was  broken  up,  but  we  shall  be  pleased  to  name 

the  tree  if  you  will  send  a good  shoot. M.  C.  Boughton, 

//ci.yli. —Muscari  comosum. F.  Beaumont. — Apparently 

Dendrobium  nohile,  a poor  form.  The  Laburnum  is  one 
called  Cytisus  Adami. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  nance  arid  address  of  sender. 

Jap. — This  is  probably  the  Summer  Golden  Pippin, 
sometimes  called  Yellow’  Ingestre.  It  may  be  obtained 

at  any  good  fruit  nursery. M.,  Freshwater. — You  should 

be  able  to  get  the  Pansies  at  any  "ood  hardy  plant  nur- 
sery. A\'e  do  not  recommend  individual  places. Lt.-Col. 

Edward  Sa  wyer. — It  is  certainly  not  common,  but  nothing 
remarkable.  Apple-flowers  are  much  given  to  sporting  and 

developing  distinct  forms. G.,  Louyhton,  Essex. — We 

should  be  much  better  able  to  advise  you  if  you  sent 

specimens  of  the  diseased  Cueumbers. Enquirer.— V/e 

give  a lengthy  answ’er  to  your  question  in  the  present 

issue. Siskin. — Simply  the  result  of  frost.  Pick  off  the 

buds  to  throw  strength  into  those  not  so  far  advanced. 

Several  queries  have  appeared  on  this  matter  recently. 

jll.  T.  C. — The  Rose-buds  have  been  attacked  by  frost. 
Mine  are  in  a similar  plight.  There  is  no  other  reason  but 

this. S.  ff.— The  plants  are  smothered  in  thrip.  The 

leaves  are  also  scorched.  There  is  not  the  slightest  need 
to  keep  plants  in  a hot  temperature  like  that. 


BSES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

As  soon  a.s  a swarm  is  hived  the  Bees  begin  to 
prepare  for  the  secretion  of  wax,  with  wliich  to 
form  series  of  cells  to  serve  as  cradles  for  the 
young  broods  and  receptacles  for  honey  and 
pollen.  About  2 lb.  of  combs  are  required  to  fill 
an  ordinary  hive,  and  it  is  estimated  that  Bees 
require  to  consume  20  lb.  of  honey  in  order  to 
produce  1 lb.  of  wax  ; it  is  therefore  a great 
saving  of  time  and  labour  if  Bees  be  fed 
while  comb-building  operations  are  going  on.  If 
the  weatlier  be  unfavourable  to  the  gathering  in 
of  supplie.s  and  feeding  is  not  performed,  comb- 
building  proceeds  very  slowly,  breeding  is 
retarded,  the  Bees  lose  activity,  and  the  season 
goes  by  without  profit  being  made.  As  .soon  as 
cells  are  built  the  rearing  of  the  brood  becomes 
the  chief  care  and  object  of  the  Bees,  the 
workers  being  incessantly  employeil  on  every 
favourable  opportunity  in  gathering  pollen, 
which,  after  undergoing  a conversion  into 
whitish  jelly,  is  supplied  to  the  young  grubs 
from  the  time  they  are  hatclied  till  they  change 
into  the  nymph  state.  The  syrup  w’ith  which 
swarms  are  fed  should  consist  of  white  sugar 
and  water,  the  proportions  being  10  lb.  of  sugar 
to  7 pints  of  water,  boiled  for  a few  minutes, 
keeping  well  stirred  to  prevent  burning,  1 o . of 
salt  and  1 oz,  of  vinegar  being  added. 

Man.agement  of  swahms  — Natur’'.!  swarms 
sometimes  cluster  in  very  awkw’"r0  positions  for 
hiving.  Should  a swarm  settle  on  the  thick 
brancli  or  stem  of  a tree  the  best  way  to  secure 
it  is  to  sweep  the  Bees  as  carefully  as  possible 
into  the  hiving-skep  by  means  of  a goose-wing, 
or  even  a bunch  of  long  Grass  ; a brush  of  any 
kind  is  very  irritating  to  them.  If  the  queen  is 
got  into  the  skep  the  rest  of  the  twa  m will  soon 
join  her.  In  some  instances  the  onl^  way  to  get 
the  swarm  into  a skep  is  by  placing  the  latter 
over,  and  gently  driving  the  Bees  up  with 
smoke,  or  they  may  be  left  to  drive  up  at  will. 
Should  it  happen  that  the  queen  is  not 
shaken  into  the  hiving-skep  with  the 
swarm,  the  Bees  become  restless,  soon  leave  the 
skep,  and  return  to  where  they  clustered,  when, 
of  course,  the  operation  of  hiving  will  have  to 
be  repeated.  Despatch  in  hiving  Bees  is  all- 
important,  as  there  is  always  the  chance  of  their 
again  taking  wing  and  becoming  fugitive.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution a swarm  will  issue  from  a strong  hive 
after  having  commenced  work  in  the  supers. 
In  this  case  it  is  best  to  proceed  as  follows  : 
Remove  the  section-cases  from  the  parent  hive, 
and  also  all  brood-frames  but  two,  and  place 
them  in  an  empty  hive,  which  close  up  with 
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divisi  -n  boards,  and  remove  to  a new  position. 
To  tile  two  frauies  of  brood  left  in  the  old  hive 
add  -sutlicient  frames  eontaining  full  sheets  of 
comb  foundation  to  till  up  the  hive.  Place 
queen-excluder  upon  the  frames,  and  return  the 
section-cases,  wedging  up  the  hive  a little  in 
front.  Having  hived  the  swarm,  shake  it  from 
the  hiving  skep  down  in  front  of  the  parent 
hive,  watching  to  see  the  queen  enter,  when  all 
will  quickly  follow.  The  part  of  the  colony 
removed  to  a new  position  will  raise  a queen 
and  form  a separate  stock.  All  hives  and  neces- 
sary appliances  should  be  had  in  readiness  that 
no  time  be  lost  when  a swarm  rises. 


StTPERiN’d. — As  soon  as  honej’ begins  to  come 
in  in  large  quantities,  crates  of  sections  should 
be  placed  upon  hives  if  comb  honey  is  required. 
If  extracted  honey  be  worked  for  bodies  of 
shallow  frames  are  hired  up.  The  time  to  place 
supers  upon  stocks  is  when  the  Bees  show  signs 
of  want  of  room,  all  combs  being  covered,  and 
honey  coming  in  abundantl}q  for  then  the  Bees 
will  most  probably  ascend  and  commence  work. 
Swarming  may  thus  be  prevented,  or  some 
surplus  honey  secured  before  the  swarm  leaves 
the  hives.  In  a good  season  supers  may  be 
supplied  to  swarms  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twenty-first  daj'  after  hiving.  Bees  naturally 
store  their  surplus  honey  above  and  at  the  back 
of  the  brood  nest,  but  shallow  hives  with  a large 
area  above  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  super 
honey.  All  supers  should  be  well  protected  by 
some  warm  covering,  such  as  cloth,  flannel,  or 
carpet,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heated  air. 
Where  glass  supers  are  used  they  should  have 
pieces  of  drone  comb  fixed  to  the  top.  If  not 
so  assisted  the  Bees  build  their  combs  upward, 
and  being  so  built  will  sometimes  fall  over 
before  completed.  The  comb  should  be  attached 
by  warming  the  glass,  and  gently  rubbing  the 
piece  of  comb  where  it  is  to  be  fixed,  and  it 
will,  as  the  glass  cools,  stick  to  it,  or  the  comb 
may  be  fixed  to  the  perforated  ventilating  tube 
which  is  provided  to  the  bell-glass. 

S.  S.  Ch,  Sfurmijtuter  Neti'loti. 


GS2. — Bees  in  box. — A swarm  of  Bees  has  settled  in 
a box  half  full  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  in  our  garden.  Can  you 
advise  as  to  the  best  modes  of  dealing  with  them  so  a's  to 
preserve  them  and  to  obtain  the  honey?  They  have 
burrowed  in  the  fibre. — Mrs.  K. 

683.— Destruction  of  swarms.— Last  TImrsday  I 
had  .1  very  large  swarm  succetsfully  liived  in  a bar-framed 
hive  ; three  days  after  I had  a moderate  size  swarm  from 
a hive  in  another  part  of  apiary  comfortably  housed  in  a 
straw  skep.  As  evening  approached,  wishing  to  unite  the 
two  swarms  in  the  bar-frame  hive,  I spread  a cloth  on  tlie 
ground,  driving  the  Bees  from  the  skep,  placing  the  hive 
over  them,  and  left  them  for  an  hour,  watching  them 
meanwhile.  Inste.ad  of  rising  up  into  the  hive,  the  air 
was  filled  with  Bees,  as  if  swarming,  this  going  on  for  some 
time.  Night  coming  on,  I tried  the  smoker,  and  when 
they  became  a little  quieter  lifted  the  hive  on  to  the  stand, 
when  I found  the  whole  of  the  Bees  of  last  swarm  dead  on 
the  cloth,  or  scattered  in  front  of  the  hive-stand.  Is  it 
not  very  unusual  tor  one  swarm  thus  to  kill  the  other  ? My 
object,  of  course,  was  for  one  queen  to  kill  the  other,  and 
thus  unite  swarms,  making  a strong  colony.  I shall  be 
afraid  to  unite  swarms  for  the  future.  Can  you  offer  any 
explanation  ?— A Novice. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

681.  — Gflacialine.  — Please  tell  me  how  to  use 
Glacialine,  and  how  long  the  eggs  will  keep  ?— E.  W.  S. 

685.— Gapes  in  chickens  (J.  A.  Cnff).— Please  read 
“ Doulting’s"  reply  given  below  to  “.S.  Scott.” 

Egg-laying.— I have  watched  your  notes 
on  fowls  with  interest,  and  I should  like  to  give 
you  my  report.  I bought  in  on  >Sept.  15  last 
year  four  half  grown  pullets  and  a cockerel  at 
the  price  of  Is.  8d.  each.  The  tinst  egg  was  laid 
on  Dec.  1.  The  same  bird  has  laid  125  eggs,  and 
is  now  sitting.  The  second  bird  started  on 
Dec.  10  and  has  laid  122  eggs,  and  is  still  laving. 
The  third  started  Dec.  21  and  has  laid  94  eggs, 
also  brought  up  a brood,  and  is  still  laying.  The 
fourth  laid  on  Jan.  19,  and  has  laid  107  eggs,  and 
still  laying.  This  is  a report  up  to  jiune  5. 
Total  of  eggs,  448.  They  are  confined  in  a run 
of  4 feet  6 inches  wide  and  1.3  feet  G inches  long, 
sleeping-house  included. — W.  .1.  A.,  Edmonton. 

For  “Cherry’s”  information  I may  say  I keep 

Black  Minorcas,  which  hatched  in  the  last  week  of  the 
month  of  May,  1893.  From  them  I picked  out  nine  of 
the  best  pullets.  The  first  egg  w.as  laid  on  December  15, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  birds  had  b.id  .56,  Januarv 
110,  February  151.  March  197,  April  221  ; total,  738.  "l 
have  a run  of  12  yards  by  2 yards,  with  a high  wall  at  back 
and  wire  fence  in  front.  A warm  house  is  at  each  end.— 
J.  If.,  Sali.'ibury. 

Ga.mphine  (“  S.  Scott”) — I do  not  remember 
seeing  the  remedy  to  which  you  refer.  I take  it, 


however,  that  camjihor  is  the  princqial  ingre- 
dient. A cliemtst  would  bo  the  most  likely 
person  to  advise  on  tliis  matter.  If  your  chicks 
are  surt'ering  from  gapes,  the  most  effective 
remedj'  is  to  make  them  inhale  the  fumes  of 
carbolic  acid.  The  chicks  are  placed  in  a box, 
and  kept  there  until  they  begin  to  totter,  when 
they  should  be  at  once  removed.  Inside  the  liox 
a saucer  containing  some  hot  cinders  is  placed 
out  of  reach  of  the  chicks,  and  over  the  cinders 
a few  drops  of  the  acid  arc  poured.  A second 
operation  may  be  necessar}’  in  a couple  of  days. 
Gapes  are  best  jirevented — not  cured.  Chicks 
should  never  be  reared  on  foul  ground,  nor 
should  they  be  kept  amongst  full-grown  fowls. 
— Dot’ltino. 


^ trade  MARK. 


PERFEOr 

PATENT 

POWDER  WEED  KILLER 

DEFIES  COMPETITION. 

Only  One  Fifth  the  Bulk  and  Weight  of  the  Liquid. 
Iinraediately  Soluble  in  Cold  Water. 

OxE  Small  Tix  makes  25  Gallons  for  use. 
All  Tins  Free.  No  Retimi  Ftnpiie>(. 
Sanuue  Tin,  Carriage  Faid,  2s.  Pour  Tins,  Carriage 
liaid,  Gs. 

SMITH’S  LIQUID  WEED  KILLER, 

The  First  Weed  Killer  ever  offered. 
Useil  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  Never  Fails. 

Four  Gallons,  Carriage  Paid,  6s.  Gd 
}Vrite  fur  full  2>arttciilarK  ami  Price  Lixts. 

.Sole  Makers— 

MARK 

LOUTH, 

May  be  had  through  Chemists  and  Seedsmen. 
Please  metition  ihU  pape 


SMITH,  Ltd. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


CHEAP  TANNED  CARDEN  NETS. 

GO  jards  long,  14  yards  wide,  18s.  6J.  each,  for  cash. 
P.O.  with  order. 

JOHN  TRAIHER,  FISH  CURER,  ST.  MONANCE,  FIFE. 

EVERA’ONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  O.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S,  Trinity  Col.,  Dtihlin. 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  dowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Ilundreda  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAW  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford. 


A HANDSOME  COLOURED  PLATE 

Is  now  issued  in  each  MONTHLY  PART  of 

Cottage  Gardening, 

Fully  Illu.strated, 

Which  is  also  issued  Weekly,  id. 

Edited  by  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of  the  "English  Flower 
Garden.” 

"We  knov/  of  no  similar  publication  that  equals  this,  either 
in  lowmess  of  price  or  in  variety  of  information.  For  a half- 
penny a week  you  get  eight  quarto  pages,  wliich  deal  not  only 
with  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  but  with  allotments,  bee- 
keeping, the  management  of  cage  birds,  poultry,  and  rabbits, 
the  preparation  of  food,  and  a vast  array  of  miscellaneous 
subjects,  which  make  the  half-yearly  volume  a perfect  Cot- 
t ager's  Encyclopicdia. "—Qua rd tan. 

All  interested  in  the  w’elfare  of  Cottagers  should  apply 
to  the  publishers  for  specimens,  which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  for  distribution. 

CASSELL  & COMPANY  (Limited),  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

HARDEN  NECESSARIES.  — Virgin  Cork, 

vj  finest,  112  lb.,  17s. ; 56  lb.,  10s.  ; 28  lb.,  5s.  6cl.  ; 14  lb.,  3s. 
Bamboo  canes,  4 feet,  3s.  per  100.  Tobacco-paper,  strong, 
Is.  per  lb.  Vapour  cones,  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  Cd.  each,  llalfla 
Is.  per  lb.  Cocoa-fibre,  Is.  3d.  sack.  Manures,  Mats,  Garden 
Sticks  and  Labels.  Sand,  Peat,  &c.  Price  List  on  application.— 
WATSON  & SCULL,  90.  Lower  Thames-street,  London.  E.O. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— Garden  net- 

ting,  oiled  and  dressed ; will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  100  yards  by  1 yard,  3s. ; 100  yards  by  2 yards, 
6s. ; 100  yards  by  3 yards,  9s.  Or  so  on  to  any  width.  Car- 
riage paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  I do  not  require  payment 
Dill  you  have  received  and  approved  of  the  netting  from— 
HV.  .T.  (tASRON.  Canlftn  N*=it  Works,  live. 

pLOWER  ROTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  50  5-in., 

-I-  50  4-iu.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  cases  and  sent  to  rail  for  7s.  Gd. 
Ca*«b. — H.  GOT>DARl>.  l^otterv.  Lennett-road.  Peckbani. 

Dr.  LAUGHTON’S  “ Americo-lndian  Poultry 

Pellets,”  compounded  of  valuable  Indian 'herbs  and 
niUritents,  are  the  best  remedy  for  all  poultry  ailments, 
derangements,  stoppages,  &c.,  Is.  per  box,  postage  2d.— H. 
GRINELLE  2,  Oueen’s-terrace,  Fenidale-n^  Leytonstone. 


TO  THE  TRADE, 

HORTIGULTEAL  TOOLS. 


KIHNELL  & COMPANY’S 

NEW  LIST. 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
SPADES,  FORKS,  RAKES,  HOES,  GAR- 
DEN  SYRINGES,  HOSE,  and  ALL  CLASSES 
OF  TOOLS  DELIVERED  FROM  LONDON 
STOCK  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Please 

COMPARE  WITH  WHAT  YOU  ARE  PAYING. 

G.  P.  K.  & Co.  have  added  this  branch  to  their 
general  business  of  IKONFOUNDKRS  and 
HOT-WATEK  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS, 
and  will  supply  the  best  Tools  only  at  the 
smallest  margin  of  profit,  so  as  to  develop  a 
trade  in  this  direction. 


HOT- WATER  PIPE  AND  BOILER  LIST 
ON  RECEIPT  OP  POST  CARD. 


KINNELL  & CO.’S 


New  Patent  Ventilating  Gear. 

SIMPLEST,  CHEAPEST, 

AND 


BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 


ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  SHEET,  AND  COMPARE 
WITH  WHAT  Y'OU  ARE  USING. 


GHAS.P.  KINNELL  & GO., 

mONFOUNDERS,  BOILER  MAKERS,  &e., 

65  & 65a,  SOUTHWARK  ST.,  S.E. 


J‘ 


Clive’s  Patent  Seed  and  Fruit  Protector. 

As  Imitation  Bird  of  Prey  to  suspend  overagarden.  Itsout- 
stretched  wings  measure  nearly  3 feet.  A certain  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  Birds  and  Vermin.  One  sent  free  by 
Parcel  Post  for  3s. ; three  for  7s.  6d.— INGALL  PARSONS 
CLIVE  & CO.,  William-street  North,  Birmingham. 


GLASS -CHEAP  GLASS. 


15-oz.,  per  100  ft.,  Ss. 
21-oz.,  „ 11s. 


• 34.  1^161 


IN  STOCK  SIZES, 
by  10,  13  by  12, 18  by  14,  24  by  14, 
by  12,  20  by  12, 18  by  16,  24  by  16, 

, 16  by  12, 16  by  14,  20  by  16, 24  by  18,  Sc. 
U by  3 prepared  Sash  Bar  at  5/-  per  100  feet. 

Flooring,  5s.  9il.  per  square  ; Matching,  4s.  9d. ; 2 by  3 at 
per  foot  run ; Trellis,  Garden  Utensils  of  all  kinds,  Iron- 
mongery, Paints,  &c.  Catalogues  free. 

THE  CHEAP  WOOD  COMPANY, 

72,  Bi.snoP3GATE  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 


NETS,  Tanned,  Oiled,  Waterproof 

For  protecting  Strawberry-beds,  fruit-trees,  &c.,  from  birds: 
makes  excellent  tennis  boundaries.  200  yards,  8s. ; second 
quality,  5s. — Spa.shutt  & Co.,  Net  Manufacturers,  Lowestoft. 


A P.  JOHNSON,  Wilmington,  Hull. — Green- 

houses,  span-roof,  15  by  8,  £10  lOs.  ; three-quarter 
span,  £0  12s. ; lean-to,  £3  14s.  Span-roof,  30  by  10,  £18  7s. ; 
three-quarter  span,  £17  17s. ; lean-to,  £16  4s.  Erected  at  our 
works,  numbered.  Glass  cut  to  size.  Carriage  paid  to  any 
fetation.  Illustrated  List  free. 


*TANNED  NETS  for  Protecting  Fruit-trees  and 

-L  Tanned  Nets  for  Tennis  Lawns.  Price,  50  yT>rd3  long, 


4 yards  wide,  8s. ; 100  yards  long,  2 yards  wide,  8s.— J. 
WILLCQCKS,  i4,  St.  Mary-street,  Stamford. 


W. 


HYMNASIUM  or  DRILL  HALL.— To  LET, 
^ a VERY  LARGE  HALL  in  Central  LONDON.  Suited 
for  the  headquarters  of  a Volunteer  regiment,  drill  hall,  or 
large  gymnasium. — Apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.C. 


HARDEN  and  HOUSE  in  KENT.— To  be 

LT  Sold,  a beautiful  small  Freehold  Estate  of  about  75 
acres,  with  an  excellent  house,  one  mile  from  Shoreham 
Station  and  four  and  a half  miles  from  Sevenoaks.  The  house 
contains  fourteen  bed  and  four  reception  rooms,  with  good 
winter  garden,  excellent  stabling  and  cottages ; well  laid  out 
and  picturesque  gardens  in  perfect  order  and  u ell  stored  with 
the  finest  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  site  is  high  and 
picturesque  and  commands  fine  views.  Address,  in  first 
instance — " KENT,”  care  of  Editor,  37,  Southampton-street, 
Strand.  W.C. 


TATANTED,  a PARTNER,  able  to  invest  £250 

> » or  more  in  a growing  SEED  BUSINESS  in  the  north 
of  England.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  an  energetic  young 
man  acquainted  with,  and  camble  of  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  business.— Apply  PAIUTNER,  GAaPENiNO  Illus 
TRATED,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 


GAEDElsTING  ILLG8TEATED 


No.  798.— VoL.  XVI. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson^  Author  of  The  English  Flower  Gurden.” 


JUNE  23,  1894. 
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OHRYSANTHBMUMS. 

WATERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A CORRESPONDENT  (611)  may,  I think,  trace  the 
loss  of  leaves  from  the  plants  through  faulty 
watering.  To  know  exactly  the  proper  time 
to  apply  water  at  the  roots  of  pot-grown  plants 
is  the  most  puzzling  of  all  operations  connected 
therewith,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  art  one 
must  possess  tobecome  successful.  “ How  often 
shall  I water  the  plants  ?”  This  inquiry  has 
often  been  addressed  to  me,  and  as  one  cannot 
at  the  moment  grasp  all  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding any  one  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
or  other  plants,  the  question  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  answer.  One  may,  however,  make 
a few  remarks  likely  to  be  helpful  to  those  who 
need  such  assistance.  There  is  an  idea  that 
Chrysanthemums  are  such  gross  feeders  that 
over  watering  is  an  impossibility.  Now,  this  is 
a great  mistake,  and  leads  to  rotted  roots  and 
sickly  growth.  Take  the  plants  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  at  the  present  time — namely,  in 
tlieir  flowering-pots.  For  several  days  after  the 
repotting  has  been  done  moisture  at  the  roots 
will  not  be  needed,  even  in  warm,  sunny  weather, 
but  a sprinkle  overhead  twice  a day  only.  If 
water  be  given  in  large  quantities,  the  new  soil 
becomes  soddened  and  sour  before  fresh  roots 
have  taken  to  it,  so  much  so  that  the  latter 
refuse  to  run  among  that  which  is  meant  for 
more  food  ; hence  a cheek  to  progress.  But 
when  by  new  growth  it  is  seen  that  the  plants 
are  on  the  move,  then  give  water  in  such  a 
quantity  that  the  whole  ball  of  soil  is  thoroughly 
moistened. 

Another  error  is  to  give  a plant  just  a little 
water  because  it  is  thought  the  same  only  par- 
tially requires  moistening.  This  leads  to  the 
soil  in  the  pot  getting  wet  on  the  top  and  dust- 
dry  at  the  bottom,  a condition  that  will  soon 
cause  the  loss  of  leaves.  One  very  important 
rule  there  is — never  water  a plant  until  it  needs 
attention,  and  when  applied  give  enough  to 
soak  the  whole  ball.  How  are  we  to  tell  when 
a plant  requires  water  ? The  dry  look  of  the 
surface  will  furnish  some  indication,  but  a sure 
sign  is  obtained  by  tapping  each  pot  with  the 
knuckles.  If  a hollow  ringing  sound  is  pro- 
duced be  sure  that  the  roots  require  moisture  ; 
if  the  sound  be  dull,  and  the  plant  by  lifting 
seems  heavy,  then  pass  it  by  till  the  next  look 
through.  Another  means  of  knowing  is  when 
the  leaves  flag  and  droop.  This  point  must  not 
by  any  means  be  reached,  or  loss  of  leaves  will 
again  follow. 

There  is,  though,  a flagging  of  the  leaves  often 
noticed  when  the  sun  bursts  out  strong  after 
dull  days.  The  tips  of  the  plants  hang  down 
and  look  distressed,  but  be  certain  in  this  case, 
by  tapping  the  pot  as  advised,  before  watering 
the  roots,  for  as  likely  as  not  the  soil  is  quite 
moist.  The  strongest  plants,  again,  will  take 
up  more  moisture  than  the  weaker  growers,  so 
do  not  treat  all  alike.  We  must  also  be  guided 
by  the  size  of  the  pots  they  are  in,  those  in  small 
ones  being,  of  course,  likely  to  require  most 
attention.  Less  danger  exists  from  overwater- 


ing in  hot,  dry  weather  than  on  dull,  cloudy 
days,  such  as  we  have  had  lately — indeed,  some 
of  our  plants  have  not  received  water  only  from 
the  elements  for  the  past  fortnight,  and  we  take 
care,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  soil  on  the  side  of 
dryness  in  dull  weather.  When  purposely  we 
allow  the  soil  to  be  thus  dry,  we  take  care  to 
look  through  the  collection  at  the  first  burst  of 
sunshine,  a time  that  we  find  water  needed. 

As  the  season  goes  on  overwatering  is  not  so 
easily  accomplished,  there  being  more  leaves 
and  stems  to  feed.  Sometimes  we  have  found, 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  that  one 
plant  will  require  two  or  more  good  soakings  in 
a day  ; but  this  is  exceptional,  and  generally 
one  watering  a day  is  found  to  be  enough. 
When  practicable  look  over  the  plants  for  this 
purpose  morning  and  evening,  and  during  very 
hot  days  a third  visit  may  be  given  about  noon. 
Do  not  apply  water  in  small  quantities  and 
often,  nor  give  that  little  to  plants  that  are  just 
moist,  so  as  to  “make  all  alike.”  No  mistake 
can  be  more  fatal.  Always  bear  in  mind  the 
state  of  the  weather  at  the  time  the  watering- 
can  is  being  used.  Syringing  the  leaves  of 
Chrysanthemums  on  hot  days  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  in  health,  as 
well  as  give  it  a freshness  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  This  practice  is  somewhat  out  of  the 
question  with  the  writer,  where  several  thou- 
sands of  plants  have  to  be  dealt  with,  but  I 
should  do  it  if  the  collection  were  small. 

Amateurs  often  throw  their  plants  out  of 
health  by  giving  manures  at  a too  early  date. 
The  proper  time  to  start  stimulating  the  plants 
is  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  and 
if  they  are  in  the  sizes  often  recommended — 
that  is,  not  less  than  8 in.  diameter — the  time 
has  not  arrived  yet.  When  the  final  potting  is 
delayed,  it  is  a good  plan  to  apply  a little  soot- 
water  or  guano,  at  the  rate  of  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  a gallon  of  water,  just  to  keep 
them  going,  but  on  no  account  give  fertilisers 
while  there  is  plenty  of  food  in  the  ball  of  soil 
for  the  leaves  and  stems  to  feed  on.  It  is  quite 
a wrong  idea  that  Chrysanthemums  require 
“ patent  ” and  other  manures  at  all  times  and  in 
any  quantity.  My  advice  to  amateurs  is  this  : 
If  the  plants  are  potted  in  soils  that  have  often 
been  named  in  these  pages,  do  not  touch  liquid- 
manures  for  another  month.  H.  S.  L. 


611.— Chrysanthemums  inhud.  — It 

is  not  at  all  uncommon  this  year  for  the  variety 
Charles  Davis  to  show  flower-buds  prematurely, 
and  the  kind  Viviand  Morel,  from  which  it 
was  obtained  as  a “sport,”  exhibits  the  same 
tendency.  Cut  away  about  6 inches  of  the 
main  stem  under  where  the  buds  appear,  as 
this  will  induce  the  formation  of  new  growths. 
The  varieties  named  are  fast  growers,  and 
there  is  ample  time  betv/een  nov/  and  the  end 
of  August  to  get  suitable  buds  for  the  production 
of  first-rate  blooms. 

Chrysanthemums  to  flower  in  a 
frame  (“E.  W.  C.”). — Pots  8 inches  in  diameter 
will  be  large  enough  for  the  plants  named  on  the 
four  lists,  as  they  were  only  received  from  store 
pots  in  April,  and  therefore  cannot  be  so  strong 
as  though  they  had  been  raised  from  cuttings 


earlier.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  unsuitable 
for  the  method  of  culture  proposed.  Elise 
Dordan,  for  instance,  is  a Pompon,  which  is  best 
grown  as  a “ bush,”  topping  the  shoots  twice, 
once  at  4 inches  high,  and  again  when  5 inches 
more  of  growth  has  been  made.  Afterwards 
allow  the  shoots  to  grow  away  uninterruptedly 
and  all  buds  to  develop  flowers  at  will.  Gustave 
Grunerwald  and  the  one  named  Grunerwald 
simply  are  one  and  the  same.  This  belongs  to 
the  early  flowering  section  and  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pompons.  Mrs. 
Burrell  is  also  of  that  section  and  is  a sport  from 
the  Mme.  Desgrange  type,  pale  yellow  in  colour. 
Admiral  Symonds  and  Fantail,  both  single 
flowering  kinds  should  have  the  same  treatment, 
both  being  quite  unsuited  for  the  “cutting- 
down  ” plan.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to 
wlien  the  plants  should  receive  their  last  shift. 
When  the  pots  in  which  they  are  growing  are 
full  of  roots,  and  before  they  are  in  any  way 
root-bound  they  should  be  transferred  to  their 
flowering-pots.  I prefer  Thomson’s  Vine- 
manure  to  that  named — 2 lb.  to  one  bushel  of 
prepared  compost  will  be  a distinct  advantage 
to  the  plants.  This  manure  is  also  valuable  for 
top-dressing  the  plants  afterwards  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  where  liquid-manure  is 
difficult  to  obtain.  As  horse-manure  cannot  be 
obtained  for  mixing  with  the  compost,  half- 
decayed  leaves  will  answer  very  well ; failing 
this  also,  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  to  which  are 
added  wood-ashes  and  road-grit.  One  part  of 
leaves,  or  the  last  two  ingredients,  added  to 
three  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  with  sufficient  silver 
sand  to  make  the  whole  porous,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Thomson’s  manure,  will  make  a suitable 
compost.  When  potting  carefully  drain  the 
pots,  and  press  the  soil  into  them  firmly,  as 
growth  under  these  conditions  is  so  much  shorter 
jointed,  and  ripens  better  than  when  the  growth 
is  rapid,  and  consequently  less  matured.  The 
frame  will  require  covering  with  mats,  sufficient 
to  keep  out  frost  should  one  happen  while  the 
plants  are  in  flower,  as  the  petals  are  easily 
damaged  in  that  way. — E.  Molyneux. 

Chrysanthemum  Viviand  Morel 
budding  (“H.  A.  B. , Plumstead”). — This  is 
a case  of  premature  hud  formation,  which  is 
quite  a common  occurrence  this  year,  owing, 
possibly,  to  the  hot  weather  experienced 
during  the  early  part  of  April.  This  variety  is, 
however,  prone  to  superfluous  bud  formation. 
“ H.  A.  B.”  acted  wisely  in  removing  the  buds 
thus  formed  ; this  is  the  only  plan  to  follow 
with  plants  behaving  in  this  manner  ; in  time 
they  will  grow  out  of  it,  and  make  growth 
instead  of  buds. — E.  M. 


Brewers’  Hops  for  Rose  - beds 
(“J.  V/.  P.”).— I ha^■e  never  used  brewers’ 
Hops  myself,  hut  yon  could  apply  them  now  as 
a mulching  ; but  surely  you  can  obtain  some- 
thing more  sustaining  than  these,  as  you  require 
exhibition  blooms  ? Exliibition  Roses  need  gene- 
rous feeding  or  a strong  maiden  loam.  If  you  use 
the  concentrated  manure  as  directed  by  the 
vendors  it  is  sure  to  be  satisfactory,  but  you 
must  comply  with  directions  as  regards  strength, 
&c.— P.  U. 
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Conservatory. 

The  New  Holland  and  otlier  hard-wooded  plants  are  now 
over  for  the  season,  and  will  for  the  most  part  he  waiting 
in  a cool-house  to  Itarden  the  young  wood  before  placing 
outside  early  next  montli  to  complete  the  ripening  pro- 
cess. The  summer  flowers  in  the  consert  atory  will  consist 
chielly  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Double  and  Single 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  Balsams,  Cockscombs, 
Acbimenes,  Gloxinias,  Torenias,  Plumbago  capensis,  and 
its  white  variety,  with  a few  flowering  subjects  from  the 
stove,  including  Bougainvillea  gl.abra,  good  specimens  of 
which  are  always  attractive.  Large  plants  of  A'gap.anthus 
umbellatus  produce  a striking  cilect,  and  they  last  a long 
time.  If  thtre  happens  to  be  a surplus  of  such  plants, 
a few  in  tubs  are  always  valuable  to  stand  about  the 
grounds.  The  Bermuda  Lilies  are  always  effective,  and 
auratum  and  otiicr  Lilies  will  soon  he  coming  in  now. 
I.tut  the  conservatory  in  summer  will  to  a considerable 
extent  be  made  interesting  by  foliage  plants  and  Ferns. 
JIanj' of  the  tropical  Ferns  will  do  in  the  warm  sh.ady 
corners  of  the  conservatory.  The  atmosphere  surround- 
ing- them  can  be  kept  in  a genial  condition  by  sprinkling 
tlic  surfaces  beneath  with  a rosed  pot  in  hot  weather  fre- 
quently. It  is  in  the  attention  given  to  small  details  that 
the  thoughtful  gardener  excels  liis  careless  coiifrtie.  No 
plant  should  be  permitted  to  flag  for  want  of  water.  This 
is  evidence  of  neglect  that  must  always  be  a source  of 
trouble  to  tbe  gardener  whose  ideas  are  working  in  the 
right  groove.  I contend  that  a plant  witli  its  roots  con- 
fined in  a pot  rei|uires  as  much  watchful  care  as  a child, 
and  those  who  cannot  go  into  minute  details  must  fail  as 
iflant  growers.  The  climbers  will  now  be  at  their  best ; the 
foliage  is  fresh  and  green,  and  the  fast  opening  flowers  of 
Passion-flowers,  Tacsonias,  &c.,  will  not  only  be  a charm 
in  themselves,  but  will  supply  just  the  conditions  of  shade 
or  subdued  light  suitable  for  the  plants  in  bloom  beneath. 
-\  large  conservatoi'y  skilfully  draped  with  climbing  plants 
is  always  a pleasant  sight  now,  and  will  make  this  struc- 
ture an  agreeable  resting-place  after  the  worries  of  the  day 
are  over.  Except  when  heavily  raining  or  the  wind  is 
troublesome  air  should  be  left  on  the  house  all  night 
The  night  air,  with  its  softness  l.aden  with  dew,  is 
beneficial  to  all  plant  life.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  autumn 
and  winter  will  now  be  on  coal-ash  beds  outside.  All 
flowers  should  be  picked  in  tlie  bud  state.  The  last  shift 
should  be  given  not  later  than  the  middle  of  July.  Tliis 
w'ill  give  ample  time  for  the  pots  to  get  filled  with  roots. 
Pot  very  firmly ; the  growth  is  more  stocky,  and  the 
flowers  will  be  finer  on  the  well  built  up  growth. 

Stove. 

No  one  nowadays  can  afford  to  ignore  the  help  the  plant 
growers  can  receive  from  artificial  manures  when  judici- 
ously applied.  There  are  times  in  the  life  of  every  plant 
when  a little  extra  help  will  be  beneficial,  and  the  use  of 
some  artificial  which  experience  may  point  out  as  suitable 
is  very  desirable.  The  chemist  in  the  future  is  destined  to 
do  a good  deal  more  for  us  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm, 
and  probably  also  in  the  home.  I have  tried  a good  many 
artificial  manures,  and  if  I was  asked  to  say  which  is  the 
best  artificial  for  stimulating  plants  in  pots,  I should  say 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  change  of  diet, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a best  manure  in  the  sense  that 
one  ought  to  use  that  and  no  other.  I believe  in  a change 
in  dealing  with  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  if  stimulants  are 
used  in  a weak,  clear  state  they  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage to  all  plants  which  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots, 
and  in  many  cases  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  potting. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  most  convenient  way  of  using  artifi- 
cials for  many  things,  such  as  Poinsettias  and  other 
winter-flowering  subjects.  From  1 lb.  to  2 lb.  of  anv  good 
artificial  fertiliser  may  be  mixed  with  a bushel  of  soil  when 
giving  the  last  shift.  Smaller  pots  may  then  be  used. 
Mealy-bug  and  other  insects  must  be  kept  down  by  wash- 
ing with  an  insecticide  and  the  sponge.  If  any  thrips  are 
present  the  house  should  be  fumigated,  or  the  leaves 
sponged  ; but  in  all  such  cases  fumigation  is  the  best 
remedy.  Thrijis  are  often  destructive  to  the  foli-age  of 
Crotons  and  other  line-leaved  plants.  Bouvardias  will  he 
better  in  a low  jiit  now,  kept  rather  close  for  a time  till 
growth  is  completed,  and  then  freely  ventilated  to  ripen 
growth.  This  refers  to  most  of  the  winter-flowering  things. 
First  obtain  a free,  sturdy  gro'wth,  and  then  mature  it  by 
exposure. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The  bulk  of  the  plants  will  now  be  in  their  flowering- 
pots.  I am  not  in  favour  of  a very  large  size.  Nine-inch 
pots  are  the  largest  I am  usi?ig,  and  this  size  only  for  the 
\ igorous  growers.  Many  plants  will  be  confined  to  7-inch 
pots.  It  is  perfectly  true  platits  require  more  attention 
in  watering  when  in  comparatively  small  pots,  but  to  do 
Chrysanthemums  w’ell  constant  attention  must  be  given. 
Where  several  tliousand  plants  are  grown  the  work  of  dis- 
budding, tying,  etc.,  will  take  up  tlie  whole  time  of  one 
man,  and  if  ho  has  been  well  selected  and  made  respon- 
sible, the  watering,  etc.,  will  be  well  done.  If  any  black-fly 
are  present  even  in  the  most  limited  numbers  the  proper 
remedies  must  be  used  at  once.  Tobacco-powder,  either 
in  the  shape  of  dust  or  mixed  with  soap  and  water,  is  a 
good  remedy,  and  there  are  others  known  to  everybody  to 
be  efficient.  The  plants  must  have  plenty  of  room,  so  that 
each  plant  can  be  easily  got  at,  and  the  stakes  should  be 
secured  to  wires  running  in  lines  along  the  rows  of  plants. 
In  very  hot  weather  give  a good  syringing  to  the  foliage 
every  afternoon  about  five  or  six  o’clock. 

Tomatoes  under  Glass. 

Leave  air  on  night  and  daj'.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  keeping  plants  in  health  and  tree  from  fungus.  They 
must  have  plenty  of  w-ater,  or  the  fruits  will  not  set 
and  swell.  Liquid-manure  is  valuable  after  the  fruits 
begin  to  swell,  but  it  mulched  with  manure  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  liquid  stimulant,  or  if  a little  artificial  is 
scattered  among  the  plants  the  same  object  will  be  gained. 
Referring  again  to  night  ventilation,  the  air  left  on  at  night 
need  not  he  excessive.  Just  a gentle  circulation  is 
required,  and  this  can  be  obtained  by  very  small  openings 
if  rightly  placed. 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  irorA  ” may  he  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  -with  equally  good 
results. 


Strawberries  for  Forcing. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  no  further  delay  can  be 
allowed  in  securing  the  stock  of  Strawberries  for  forcing. 
It  matters  little  whether  layered  into  small  pots  or  large 
ones,  or  on  pieces  of  sod  or  little  mounds  of  good  mould.  I 
liave  ti'ied  all  methods  with  about  e(|ual  success,  but  it  is 
important  that  this  work  be  done  .at  once. 

Canker  In  Melons. 

Tins  is  mainly  caused  by  keeping  the  plants  too  close 
and  the  atmosphere  too  damp.  Cucumbers  may  be  grown 
without  much  ventilation,  but  Melons  cannot.  There  is, 
or  should  he,  more  fibre  in  their  composition.  In  giving 
water  it  is  better  not  to  pour  the  fluid  near  the  main  stem. 
The  best  roots  are  further  aw,ay,  and  if  the  soil  round  tlie 
main  stem  is  kept  comparatively  dry,  there  will  be  less 
danger  of  canker  setting  in.  Canker  is  a dangerous 
disease,  whicli  attacks  the  main  stem,  and  if  not  arrested 
soon  kills  the  plant,  hluicklime  is  the  best  remedy  known 
at  present. 

Window  Gardening. 

The  plants  standing  outside  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas  coming  on  in  the  little  frame  on 
the  coal-ash  bed  must  have  daily  attention.  Plants  in 
windows  or  rooms  are  easy  to  manage  now.  All  they 
require  is  to  be  cleansed  from  dust,  and  water  given  when 
required. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

1 do  not  know  what  we  should  do  now  without  the  hardy 
flowers  lor  cutting.  What  a grand  show  the  German  Irises 
have  made  ! They  do  not  last  long  in  a cut  state,  but  one 
can  cut  and  come  again,  and  there  is  much  l ariety  in 
colour  in  a good  collection,  whilst  they  will  grow  where 
other  plants  would  fail.  The  Herbaceous  Peonies,  too, 
have  been  grand,  and  the  Oriental  Poppies  have  fairly 
made  the  garden  all  aglow  with  colour.  Here  again  there 
is  more  variety  than  there  was  a few  years  ago,  and  they 
are  all  worth  looking  up  in  the  autumn,  which  is  the  best 
time  to  transplant.  The  Double  White  Rocket  now  in 
flower  is  another  showy  old  plant  which  no  ight  be  more 
grown.  The  best  time  to  transplant  this  subject  is  soon 
after  flowering.  It  may  then  be  divided  and  replanted  in 
good  soil,  mulched  with  a little  old  manure,  and  the  soil 
kept  moist  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow.  Single  and 
Double  Pyrethrums,  Spirffia  aruncus.  Columbines,  and  the 
Old  White  and  JIartagon  Lilies  in  clumps  of  a dozen  or 
more  bulbs,  are  among  the  effective  plants  which  may  be 
had  now  without  dipping  deeply  into  the  purse.  See  that 
Dahlias  and  other  plants  needing  support  arc  tied  in 
regularly.  It  is  well  to  be  in  time  in  trapping  earwigs. 
Pots  containing  a little  dry  Moss  inverted  on  the  top  of 
the  sticks  or  hollow  tubes  made  from  Bamboo  canes, 
placed  in  among  the  foliage,  will  trap  most  of  the  insects 
if  used  in  time  before  they  do  much  damage.  Cuttings  or 
pipings  of  Pinks  are  in  good  order  now  for  rooting. 

Fruit  Garden, 

Hale’s  Early  is  one  of  the  best  Peaches  both  indoors  and 
outside.  It  has  size,  flat-our,  colour,  where  exposed,  and  is 
a good  setter.  These  qu.alities  are  not  always  present  in 
the  early  Peaches.  Peaches  will  take  a good  deal  of 
nourishment  in  the  shape  of  li(|uid-manure,  only  the 
use  of  stimulants  should  be  discontinued  before  the 
fruits  begin  to  ripen,  or  the  flavour  will  suffer.  The  trees 
in  the  orchard-house,  where  growti  in  pots,  should  now 
be  thinned  out’by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  Plums. 
This  will  permit  of  the  Peaches  being  opened  out.  Top- 
dressings  of  manure  mixed  with  a little  old  loam  are  very 
desirable  now.  Stimulants  also  can  be  used  in  moderation. 
Inside  Vine  borders  must  be  kept  moist ; the  only  chance 
of  killing  the  roots  near  the  surface  is  to  mulch  with 
something.  When  a board  or  a slate  lies  on  a border  for 
a time  the  roots  soon  work  close  up  to  the  covering,  show- 
ing it  there  was  any  protection,  and  that  a supply  of 
moisture  was  always  present  the  roots  wotild  keep  near 
the  surf.ice  ; hut  during  a dry,  scorching  time,  if  neglected, 
the  surface  roots  perish.  Grapes  ripening  must  have 
abundance  of  ventilation  now,  and  the  circulation  should 
be  kept  up  all  night  by  leaving  on  a little  air.  In  some 
gardens  busb  fruits,  especially  Red  Currants,  have  been 
much  d.amaged  by  insects.  In  one  garden  I have  been  in 
lately  the  leaves  had  all  fallen,  and  the  fruit  would  be 
spoiled.  It  is  said,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the  work  of 
killing  the  flies  on  the  Currants  would  be  so  heavy,  and 
would  take  up  so  much  time,  but  if  taken  in  time  it  pays 
to  do  it.  If  the  ends  of  the  shoots  are  removed,  and  the 
bushes  heavily  washed  with  soap  and  water,  the  crop  might 
have  been  saved. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Plant  out  any  Cabbages  left  in  the  seed  beds  for  Cole- 
worts.  They  may  fill  up  vacancies  anywhere.  Get  out 
the  main  crop  of  Celery  as  fast  as  possible.  On  heavy  land 
the  trenches  need  not  be  more  than  6 inches  deep.  I have 
•seen  good  Celery  grown  on  the  surface  where  the  soil  was 
wet  and  cold  ; but  in  dry  porous  soil  take  out  the  trenches 
a good  depth.  Finish  earthing  up  late  Potatoes,  clearing 
up  the  soil  so  as  to  form  a sharp  ridge  to  throw  off  the 
wet.  The  dripping  time,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old 
aphorism,  ought  to  improve  things ; but  sunshine  is 
sadly  needed  now  for  everything.  Early  Horn  Carrots 
and  Parsley  may  be  sown  for  use  in  winter.  Parsley  is 
generally  scarce  after  the  turn  of  the  days,  and  a sowing 
now  will  go  some  way  towards  filling  a break  ; at  any  rate, 
there  is  never  too  much  Parsley  between  January  and 
April,  especially  if  the  weather  is  severe.  It  will  be  a 
good  plan  to  sow  now  in  some  position  where  a frame 
can  be  placed  over  it  before  frost  sets  in.  Sow  Walcheren 
Cauliflowers  for  autumn.  The  plants  should  be  set  out  on 
the  south  border  or  in  some  position  where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  rich.  At  present,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  the 
want  of  mulching  in  the  case  of  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  &c., 
has  not  been  felt,  but  if  it  comes  hot  and  dry  now  a few 
inches  of  short  manure  on  the  surface  will  keep  the  roots 
comfortable,  and  retain  moisture.  It  the  season  is 
favourable  Omega  Peas  may  be  a success,  but  autumn 
Peas  are  always  more  or  less  dependent  upon  temperature. 
If  bright  and  sunny  tbs  pods  will  fill  .up  well,  but  it 
otherwise  the  crops  will  hardly  pay  ; still,  it  is  worth  a 
trial.  Something  has  to  be  risked.  Plant  out  Winter 
Greens  of  all  kinds.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

The  weather  is  still  very  cold,  stormy,  and  ungeni.d, 
and  in  consequence  few  things  are  making  satisfaclorv 
progress,  and  these  of  the  hardiest  description  only.  I 
have  not  put  out  any  Begonias  yet,  nor  shall  I do  ■;■) 
until  the  conditions  are  more  favourable.  Even  uinh  r 
glass  the  seedlings  of  this  year  are  not  growing  at  all 
freely  uidess  a lit  tie  artificial  heat  is  used  at  night.  Coleus 
and  other  lender  carpet-bedding  plants  ought  certainly 
to  be  kept  inside  until  the  weather  changes  for  the  better. 
Among  the  hardiest  and  most  vigorous  of  all  annuals  i.) 
the  common  Cornflower,  and  nothing  thrives  better  in 
town  gardens  however  smoky.  Plants  from  seed  sown 
last  autumn  (though  in  very  smoky  localities  these  seldom 
survive  the  winter)  are  already  in  bloom,  and  come  in 
most  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  and  others  sown  in 
the  spring  will  quickly  follow  them.  The  blue  is  ol  ati 
exquisite  shade,  and  the  purple,  rose,  and  white  forms 
are  all  tiseful.  I grow  them  in  large  beds  for  cutting 
from.  Of  a somewhat  similar  and  equally  useful  charac- 
ter are  the  Sweet  Sultans,  which  also  belong  to  the  same 
genus,  but  from  some  cause  these  are  not  grown  nearly 
as  generally  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  Yellow  Sultan  is  .i 
really  charming  plant,  with  medium-sized  fluffy  blossoms 
of  a pure  golden-yellow,  borne  in  great  profusion,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  largely  grown  and  used  by  florists.  The 
white  and  purple  kinds  are  of  a slightly  differentcharacter, 
with  fewer  and  larger  blooms,  and  scarcely  so  refined  as 
the  other,  but  still  very  nice.  All  three  thrive  best  in  free 
light  sandy  soil,  and  are  very  impatient  of  stagnant  mois- 
ture about  their  roots.  I cannot  recommend  them  for 
very  smoky  places,  but  in  suburban  gardens  and  small 
towns  they  succeed  well  in  sweet,  porous  toil,  and  a sunny 
position.  Pelargoniums  of  any  of  the  large-flowering 
sections  that  are  past  blooming  should  be  stood  out  on 
ashes  in  the  open  air  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  hai  e 
only  enough  water  given  them  to  prevent  flagging  and 
keep  the  upper  leaves  on.  When  the  growth  is  thoroughly 
hardened  cut  them  back  severely,  inserting  all  the  top.s 
and  side  growths  in  sandy'  soil  as  cuttings.  These  will 
flower  well,  if  rather  late,  next  summer,  while  the  old 
plants,  if  still  kept  dry  for  a time, but  frequently  sprinkled 
overhead,  shaken  out,  and  repotted,  when  started  again, 
and  grown  on  in  the  usual  manner,  will  make  fine  early- 
flowering  specimens.  Give  Chrysanthemums  the  fin  d 
shift.  Prick  off  and  pot  on  Chinese  Primulas  as  fast  as 
possible.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  J line  2->nl 
to  June  30th. 

Busy  among  the  weeds  everywhere,  but  now  that  the 
season  for  sowing  and  planting  is  drawing  to  a close  there 
will  be  more  time  to  devote  to  this  work.  How  much  it 
hastens  growth  to  loosen  up  the  surface,  especially  in  tlie 
bright  sunny  time,  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  gels 
hard,  and  perhaps  cracks  unless  the  hoe  is  used  freelv. 
Mulching  along  the  sides  of  rows  of  Marrow  Peas 
with  manure.  We  have  used  it  rather  long  as  it  came 
from  the  stable  ; it  answers  its  purpose  nearly  as  well  as 
when  decomposed,  and  all  the  rotten  manure  is  required 
for  Celery  and  other  crops  going  out.  Sowed  a pinch  of 
Walcheren  Cauliflowers  for  late  use  in  autumn.  They 
can  be  lifted  and  planted  in  frames  or  otherwise  protected 
if  necessary.  It  is  too  late  now  to  sow  the  Autumn  Giant 
unless  the  winter  is  very  mild,  and  the  cold  weather 
be  pushed  back  into  the  spring.  There  is  much  work 
now  among  Dahlias  where  the  tall-growing  varieties  are 
grown.  We  find  the  Pompons  very  useful,  both  in  beds 
and  cuttings.  Where  used  in  the  dressed  ground  it  is 
useless  to  talk  about  a manurial  mulching,  as  in  many 
places  the  manure  would  be  objectionable,  and  where 
this  is  so  the  surface  must  be  kept  constantly  stirred  and 
loose  for  merely  decorative  purpose.  I think  we  grow  too 
many  varieties  of  Dahlias.  Scarlet,  yellows,  and  whites  are 
more  effective  so  far  as  producing  given  results  than  a lot 
of  plants  whose  bloom  require  close  obsenation  to  see 
which  is  which.  Looked  over  Plums  on  walls  to  remove 
breastwood,  and  nailed  in  young  shoots  to  fill  up.  We 
have  pretty  well  mastered  the  insects  by  the  use  of  soap 
and  water.  All  the  clusters  of  young  fruits  ha\’e  been 
thinned.  Finished  potting  the  Chrysanthemums.  We 
are  growing  o\et  a thousand  plants  in  pots,  too  many,  I 
think,  to  be  grown  in  one  place,  but  those  for  whom  we 
cater  will  have  it  so.  In  the  autumn  the  Chrysanthemum 
smothers  and  dwarfs  everything  else,  and  other  things 
have  to  be  crowded  up  to  make  room  for  them,  especially 
if  there  comes  a sudden  frost.  Shifted  on  young  Palms 
and  other  foliage  plants  such  as  India-rubbers  and 
Dracaenas.  Some  of  the  large  plants  have  been  taken  out 
in  the  grounds  to  form  groups  in  sheltered  situations.  It 
is  necessary  to  find  shelter  for  them  as  the  wind  injures 
its  large  leaves.  Potted  the  strongest  Poinsettias  into 
6-inch  pots.  Other  soft-wooded  winter  flower  stove  plants, 
including  Begonias,  have  been  placed  in  the  pots  in  which 
they  will  bloom.  One  of  the  most  useful  Begonias  in 
winter  is  B.  insignia.  Young  plants  of  these  flower  so  much 
better  than  old  ones  that  after  a good  stock  of  young 
cuttings  are  rooted  the  old  plants  are  thrown  out.  If  large 
specimens  are  required  we  put  three  or  more  in  a pot. 
These  things  now  are  moved  to  a cold  pit,  and  when  the 
plants  have  got  over  the  repotting  air  will  be  given  freely 
to  make  the  growth  short-jointed  and  robust.  This  is 
the  kind  of  growth  that  produces  the  fine  blossoms  so 
abundantly.  Sowed  a few  seeds  of  Primulas  for  late 
blooming.  


Destroying  snails  (“  Beta”).— There  is  a way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  large  snails  in  shells  ; but  it  involves  some 
little  trouble.  Hunt  them  up  everywhere.  They  may  be 
found  in  the  bottoms  of  hedges,  and  heaps  of  stones  or 
rubbish  are  generally  swarming  with  them.  They  abound 
in  neglected  gardens  surrounded  by  untidy  hedges.  ^Ye  are 
not  saying  our  correspondent’s  garden  is  not  well  kept,  but 
she  may  be  living  near  a neglected  garden,  and  one  such 
garden  in  any  district  is  enough  to  stock  a whole  neigh- 
bourhood. The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  keep 
everything  trim  and  tidy,  and  destroy  them  when  found. 
Young  seedling  plants  may  be  saved  from  slugs  and  snails 
by  scattering  coal-ashes  over  the  surface  among  the  young 
plants.  The  snails  cannot  travel  over  them. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

MULLEINS. 

The  Mulleins  in  cultivation  in  gardens  are  for 
the  most  part  of  only  biennial  duration.  They 
are  somewhat  unsatisfactory  plants  to  deal  with 
on  account  of  this,  and  also  on  account  of  their 
extreme  susceptibility  to  cross-fertilisation.  It 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  keep  them 


The  Woolly  Mullein  (Verbaacum  phlomoides). 


true  to  name  when  a collection  is  grown ; 
indeed,  the  only  way  if  this  be  desired  is  to 
grow  one  or  two  species  only  in  a garden,  and 
these  as  far  away  from  each  other  as  possible. 
A great  many  of  the  species  and  varieties  are, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  considerably  enhanced  by 
crossing,  and  groups  of  a mixed  lot  of  these 
hybrids  are  at  once  interesting  and  very  beauti- 
ful. The  stately  flower-stems  and  large  showy 
yellow  blooms  of  the  species  allied  to  I’hapsus 
mark  them  as  wild  garden  flowers,  and  where 
the  soil  is  rich  and  stitiish  no  better  or  showier 
plants  can  be  grown.  In  the  rockery  we  find 
them  quite  indispensable,  and  encourage  rather 
than  prevent  their  seeding  amongst  the  mixed 
shrubs,  &c.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rock  garden. 
They  are  also  good  border  plants,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  fail  to  reproduce  themselves  freely  from 
self-sown  seed. 

Verbascum  Chaixi,  or  V.  vernale,  is  one 
of  the  true  perennial  species  now  in  cultivation. 
This  may  apply  only  on  warm  soils.  It  often 
attains  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  when  well 
grown  forms  a most  imposing  group.  The 
leaves,  very  large  and  bright  green,  come  up 
early  and  are  very  effective.  The  flowers  are 
large,  yellow,  with  purple  filaments,  very 
striking,  and  last  a long  time  in  good  condition. 
For  the  back  row  of  mixed  borders,  for  isolated 
groups,  and  amongst  mixed  shrubs  this  species 
is  very  effective,  and  as  it  gives  little  or  no 
trouble,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  for  general 
purposes  in  a garden.  Native  of  Europe. 

V.  CRASSIFOLIUM. — A Very  distinct  and 
charming  species,  with  yellowish  tomentose 
woolly  leaves  and  robust  spikes  of  large  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  a native  of  Portugal,  and  one  of 
the  few  species  that  will  do  in  a light  sandy 
soil. 

V.  CUPREUM. — A species  nearly  allied  to  V. 
phcenieeum,  quite  hardy  and  a true  perennial. 
It  has  wrinkled  leaves  and  copper-coloured 
flowers,  very  quaint  and  interesting.  It  is 
perhaps  a hybrid  of  V.  phcenieeum,  flowering 
May  to  August.  South  Europe. 

V.  OLYMPICUM  — A gigantic  V.  Thapsus,  and 
one  of  the  grandest  of  the  genus.  The  flower- 
stems  in  strong  specimens  attain  to  from 


6 feet  to  10  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  very 
large,  rich  yellow,  the  woolly  leaves  forming 
large  rosettes.  A biennial  from  the  Orient. 

V.  PIKENKJEUM.— A perennial  species,  and  one 
of  the  veiw  best  for  mixed  borders  in  small 
gardens.  It  is  very  variable,  there  being  white, 
violet,  lilac,  rose,  deep  violet,  and  purple- 
flowered  varieties.  It  continues  flowering  from 
May  to  August,  and  when  doing  well  is  a very 
striking  plant.  Native  of  South  Europe. 

V.  PHEOMOIDES  (the  large  Woolly-leaved  Mul- 
lein) is  a biennial  and  very  line  in  groups.  The 
flowers  are  large,  pale  yellow  with  purple  fila- 
ments. Robust  specimens  reach  a height  of 
from  b feet  to  8 feet.  South  Europe. 

The  Pyramidal  Mullein  (V.  pyramidatum), 
with  its  candelabrum-like  branches  of  bright 
yellow  flowers,  is  a very  effective  border  plant. 
It  is  perennial  on  warm,  rich  soils,  and  is  very 
effective  with  its  towering  flower-stems  and 
huge  rosettes  of  crisped  leaves.  Native  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Siberia. 

All  the  Verbascums  are  worth  a place  in  the 
garden  if  only  they  could  be  kept  true,  but  in 
the  absence  of  this,  the  hybrids,  which  are 
always  showy  and  in  some  few  cases  differ  little 
from  the  types,  may  well  be  grown. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

The  value  of  growing  only  Carnations  and 
Picotees  that  will  stand  in  the  open  ground  all 
the  winter  was  never  more  fully  realised  than 
this  season,  as  many  of  the  plants  in  the  middle 
of  June  are  already  giving  a few  well-developed 
blooms,  while  the  constitution  of  their  growth 
generally  is  much  more  vigorous  than  on  those 
examples  kept  in  cold  frames,  and  planted  out  at 
the  end  of  March.  In  this  case  a strong  growth 
means  a greater  number  of  flowers  ; and  that 
is  not  all,  as  those  plants  that  have  been  out  all 
the  winter  are  of  a more  robust  appearance,  and 
a far  greater  number  of  side  shoots  will  be  avail- 
able for  layers  next  month  than  on  the  plants 
that  were  set  out  later.  I anticipate  that  from 
the  former  I shall  be  able  to  begin  layering 
fully  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  other,  which 
means  another  distinct  advantage,  as  the  plants 
obtained  so  early  will  be  strong  and  well- 
rooted,  and  ready  for  setting  out  early 
in  the  autumn,  so  that  they  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  get  established  in  the  ground 
before  winter.  As  a matter  of  choice,  every- 
one has  a right  to  grow  the  sorts  they  like 
best.  In  my  case  I cannot  depend  upon  the 
so-called  choicer  kinds  standing  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  ground,  so  I only  cultivate 
a few  of  them.  I get  more  satisfaction  from 
the  many  beautiful  self-coloured  sorts  that  do 
not  want  any  protection  during  the  winter. 
For  the  garden  I do  not  see  what  anyone  can 
want  better  than  these,  as  a fine  lot  of  bloom 
can  be  obtained  with  comparatively  little 
trouble.  With  the  Carnations  there  is  another 
valuable  feature  that  deserves  mentioning — that 
is,  they  are  very  accommodating  with  regard  to 
soil.  If  it  does  not  incline  too  much  to  clay, 
they  are  sure  to  do  well  if  treated  fairly  in  re- 
gard to  planting  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
position  they  are  in  is  one  where  they  can  get  a 
fair  amount  of  sunshine.  In  a sandy  soil  they 
are  quite  happy,  and  will  live  through  the 
severest  winter  unharmed.  For  forecourt 
gardens  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  the  hardy 
fonns  of  Carnations,  as  slugs  or  other  insects 
do  not  touch  them,  and  in  sunny  positions  old 
plants  frequently  go  on  increasing  for  three  or 
four  years.  J.  C.  C. 


Hollyhock  disease  (“Mrs.  Berry,  Kent”). 
— The  leaves  sent  show  that  the  plants  are 
attacked  with  Hollyhock  disease.  When  the 
leaves  are  much  infested  there  is  no  chance  of 
obtaining  fine  blossoms.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Hollyhock  fungus  may  have  been  in  existence 
(vegetating  quietly  on  some  member  of  the 
Mallow  family)  for  many  years,  but  its  intro- 
duction among  cultivated  plants  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date.  In  dry,  hot  summers  it  is  a 
terrible  pest,  and  the  only  way  to  cope  with  it 
successfully  is  to  give  the  plants  generous  culti- 
vation from  the  first  moment  of  their  existence, 
whether  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings.  In 
dealing  with  lic'ing  organisms  of  this  character 
— which  are  so  minute,  and  so  easily  carried 
from  place  to  place  unobserved — it  is  often  easier 
to  prevent  than  to  cure,  and  it  is  certainly  better 


for  the  plants,  for  when  once  attacked,  even 
tliough  we  may  succeed  by  taking  timely 
measure, s in  arresting  tlic  progress  of  the  disease, 
they  arc  never  the  same  aflcrwards  ; it  is  a rare 
occurrence  for  a Hollyhock  to  bo  attaclced,  even 
in  a mild  form,  wilhout  losing  its  bottom  leaves. 
The  best  way  to  deal  v/ith  it  is  to  pick  off  some 
of  the  worst  leaves,  for  nothing  can  save  them. 
Mulch  tlie  plants  heavily  with  manure,  and  water 
sufficiently  to  moisten  tlie  soil  ; then  syringe 
them  with  (tishur.st  compound,  I o/-.  to  the 
gallon.  Tlie  'whole  of  the  loaves  should  bo 
thoroughly  wetted  ^vith  the  solution  on  both 
sides,  and  the  syringing  must  be  rcpeateil  until 
the  fungus  has  lieen  destroyed.  It  is  never  wise 
in  dealing  with  known  enemies  to  wail  for  them 
to  begin  tlic  attack.  Insects  of  all  kinds,  as 
aphides,  red-spider,  thrips,  &c. , may  be  easily 
discomfited  by  taking  the  necessary  mca.sures 
beforehand.  The  first  thing  is  generous  treat- 
ment, and  the  next  is,  in  anticipation  of 
unfriendly  visitors,  to  syringe  with  a weak 
solution  of  some  insecticide.  Soap-suds  in  which 
a little  sulphur  has  been  mixed  are  as  good  as 
anything.  A very  weak  solution  will  have  a 
cleansing  effect  upon  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  and 
the  odour  of  soap  is  distasteful  to  insects.  The 
floating  spores  of  mildew  do  not  take  kindly  to 
the  surfaces  of  plants  where  the  least  trace  of 
sulphur,  soot,  or  lime  is  perceptible.  Seedlings 
are  more  vigorous  than  plants  raised  from 
cuttings.  In  the  days  when  we  had  no  Hollyhock 
fungus  we  raised  our  Hollyhock  seedlings  in  the 
open  air,  sowing  the  seeds  about  midsummer, 
and  pricking  out  in  a nursery  bed,  where  they 
remained  all  the  winter.  Now  they  are 
commonly  raised  in  heat,  often  late  in  autumn  or 
winter,  and  hurried  on  by  forcing  temperature, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  treatment  has 
something  to  do  with  the  predisposition  to 
disease  so  common  among  Hollyhocks  novL 


BILBERRY-LEAVED  KNOTWEED. 
Polygonum  vaccinieolium  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  most  enduring  of  rock  plants,  amd  one  of 
the  best  for  bold  masses  of  rock  where  we  want 
broad  effects  and  much  quiet  colour.  We 
noticed  it  very  nicely  used  at  Batsford  along  the 


Bilberry-leaved  Knotweed  (Polygonum  vaccinifolium). 

rocky  water  margins,  and  it  is  always  easily 
grown  and  pretty,  though  one  does  not 
thoroughly  enjoy  it  unless  it  is  seen  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  tell  at  some  distance.  P.  spluero- 
stachyum  is  another  very  useful  Knotweed  for 
the  rockery  ; its  flower-spikes  deep-crimson — a 
colour  one  does  not  see  too  often — and  very  rich 
in  bold  masses.  It  appears  to  enjoy  most  a 
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peaty  soil,  and  plenty  of  water  in  the  growing 
season,  but  dislikes  the  wet  of  our  winters  when 
dormant,  hence  the  difficulty  of  accommodating 
such  a plant.  It  is  not  cold  that  hurts  it,  but 
winter  wet,  which  causes  decay  to  set  in  at  the 
softer,  vital  part  of  the  knot-like  root  when 
dormant.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  intense 
and  singular  colour  of  the  spikes  of  flowers. 
They  are  of  a carmine  hue,  with  metallic  shades, 
and  the  protruding  anthers  of  dark  colour 
further  beautify  the  spikes. 


EARLY-FLOWERING  GLADIOLI. 

The  many  varieties  of  which  this  section 
of  a tine  family  of  garden  flowers  is  composed 
are  very  lovely.  They  are  of  graceful  growth 
delicate  and  brilliant  in  colour,  and  come  into 
bloom  at  a time  when  flowers  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  rare.  The  white  variety  called  the 
Bride  is  charming.  It  is  grown  by  the  thousand 
for  cut  bloom  for  the  London  markets,  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  air.  In  a cool 
house  it  comes  into  bloom  at  the  latter  end  of 
May,  and  those  who  have  never  cultivated  this 
pretty  little  Gladiolus  in  this  way  should 
jjiocure  some  bulbs  of  it  at  the  right  season.  A 
hne  companion  to  it  is  the  tiery-hued  insignis, 
which  is  quite  as  early  but  more  vigorous  and, 
by  reason  of  its  glowing  scarlet  colour,  wonder- 
fullj'  eS'ective.  Both  of  these  varieties  are 
admirably  adapted  for  forcing.  If  kept  in  an 
even  temperature  of  about  50  degs.  through  the 
winter  they  can  be  had  in  flower  in  April. 
Byzantinus,  with  purplish  flowers,  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  family,  and  if  grown  in  clumps  of 
a dozen  bulbs  is  quite  a handsome,  effective 
garden  flower.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
it  is  in  bloom  at  the  present  time.  With  me  it 
seeds  freely  and  numbers  of  young  plants  spring 
up  in  the  borders.  Fire  King,  cardinalis,  and 
formosissimus  are  showy  kinds,  and  delica- 
tissimus  or  Blushing  Bride,  Queen  Victoria,  and 
Rosy  Gem,  are  all  remarkabl}'  attractive.  In 
the  more  favoured  districts  of  this  country  all 
the  Gladioli  can  be  treated  as  ordinary  garden 
flowers,  but  in  a general  way  they  need  some 
little  protection  from  severe  frosts.  It  is  not 
that  the  bulbs  are  wanting  in  hardiness,  but 
they  start  into  growth  at  the  close  of  the 
autumn,  so  that  during  the  winter  the  young 
growths  are  well  above  ground.  Very  inclement 
weather  will  either  kill  or  cripple  them.  When 
these  Gladioli  are  planted  permanently  in  the 
open  air  it  is  best  to  so  arrange  that  in  time  of 
need  they  can  be  protected  with  a little  litter  of 
some  kind,  very  little  being  being  needed  to 
insure  their  safety.  If  they  can  have  the 
shelter  of  a cold  frame  they  will  do  remarkably 
well.  Nothing  more  than  the  glass  covering  is 
needed,  and  this  can  be  removed  by  the  middle 
of  March.  I grow  the  Bride  in  this  way  and 
thus  get  a nice  lot  of  bloom  earlier  than  from 
the  open  ground.  The  flowers  of  this  Gladioli, 
being  so  chaste,  are  of  great  service  for  making 
wreaths  and  crosses  and  for  bouquets.  For 
growing  under  glass  the  bulbs  should  be  potted 
early  in  September.  Pot  tive  bulbs  in  a 6-inch 
pot,  using  loam  with  more  or  less  leaf-mould 
according  to  the  character  of  the  loam.  Pot 
firmly,  and  only  water  when  the  soil  is  quite 
dry  until  the  bulbs  come  into  free  growth. 
Through  the  winter  months  watering  must  be 
done  with  care,  but  in  early  spring,  when 
growth  is  being  freely  made,  liberal  supplies  of 
moisture  must  be  given.  As  soon  as  the  flower- 
spikes  appear,  occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid- 
manure  will  help  to  give  size  and  substance  to 
the  blooms.  Byfleet. 


653.— Plants  for  south  border.— I 

should  think  such  plants  as  the  Scarlet  Geums, 
double  and  single.  Day  Lilies  (Hemerocallis), 
Potentillas,  Iris  in  variety,  Paeonies,  Phloxes  of 
the  early-flowering  kinds.  Tufted  Pansies,  Gail- 
lardias,  and  a few  others  would  suit  your  pur- 
nose  admirably.  The  fine  varieties  of  Pyrethrum 
rossum  ^>/culd  also  bloom  \-ery  freely  in  such  a 
situation,  and  Fentstemens  are  very  persistent 
in  flower,  theugh  they  would  only  survive  in 
mild  winters.  The  Trigridias,  again,  ought  to 
thrive  capitally  in  such  a situation,  and  are  very 
etfective.  The  true  Chrysanthemum  (Pyreth- 
rum) maximum  is  also  in  full  flower  here,  and 
will  continue  for  some  time.  The  Tuberous 
Begonias  are  very  useful  for  such  places,  flower- 
ing continuously  and  profusely  throughout  the 
summer,  and  though  not  hardy,  if  tlje  bulbs  are 


lifted  in  the  autumn,  stored  in  a cellar  or 
kitchen  cupboard,  started  in  a sunny  window  in 
April,  and  planted  out  in  June,  they  give  very 
little  trouble,  and  last  for  years.  Have  you  no 
Pinks  or  Carnations  ? These  are  indispensable, 
and  there  are  many  other  suitable  subjects 
which  I have  not  now  space  to  enumerate. — 
B.  C.  R. 


THE  PLUME  POPPY  (BOCCONIA 
CORDATA). 

A large  group  of  this,  surmounted  with  tall 
Bamboos,  and  backed  up  by  large  trees,  makes  a 
very  striking  feature.  It  is  at  all  times  an 
interesting  plant,  handsome  in  foliage  as  well  as 


The  Plume  Poppy  (Bocconia  cordata). 


in  flowers.  Its  tall  stems  are  clothed  with  large, 
deeply-lobed,  glaucous  leaves,  and  terminated 
by  panicles  of  creamy-white  flowers,  which 
fade  of  a peculiar  snuff-brown  shade.  When 
seen  in  gardens  this  plant  is  usually  found  at 
the  back  of  a border,  where,  perhaps,  it  has 
stood  for  years,  and  is  in  a half-starved  condi- 
tion. The  plants  which  foriii  our  group  are  in 
fresh  ground  that  was  trenched  up  for  Bamboos. 
The  group,  covering  several  square  yards,  is  a 
mass  of  vigorous  growth.  Last  year  some  of  the 
terminal  panicles  of  flowers  were  nearly 
1 yard  long,  and  the  shoots  produced  three 
laterals,  which  also  flowered,  these  bearing 
bloom  down  among  the  rich  foliage  which  clothes 
the  stem.  Without  a doubt,  if  we  paid  more 
attention  to  these  vigorous  types  of  hardy  vege- 
tation, we  might  create  in  our  gardens  per- 
manent effects,  strong  in  contrast,  of  a striking 
character,  and  at  little  cost. 


Sparaxis  (“  Miss  Simmonds  ”)• — These  are 
charming  South  African  bulbs,  very  slender 
and  elegant  in  growth,  and  brilliant  in  flower. 
They  are  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  probably  because  they  are  con- 
sidered tender  and  require  treatment  under 
glass.  They  are  most  valuable  open-air  plants, 
as  they  yield  an  abundance  of  bright  bloom  in 
summer  for  cutting.  For  culture  outdoors, 
choose  a light  loamy  soil,  thoroughly  drained, 
and  with  a due  south  aspect ; if  backed  by  a 
wall  or  greenhouse  all  the  better.  Plant  the 
bulbs  froTn  September  to  January,  at  a depth  of 
from  3 inches  to  4 inches,  and  1 inch  to  3 inches 
apart.  As  the  early  plantings  make  foliage 
during  the  autumn,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
rotection  during  severe  frost,  and'  this  may  be 
est  accomplished  by  hooping  the  beds  over  and 
covering  when  necessary  with  mats  ; or  if  tiffany 


be  used  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  till  the 
danger  of  severe  frost  has  ceased.  The  plant- 
ings made  in  December  and  January  require  no 
protection  in  winter,  but  as  they  will  flower 
later  in  the  summer  than  the  early  plantings, 
an  aspect  should  be  selected  where  the  sun’s 
rays  will  be  somewhat  broken  ; attention  to  this 
will  prolong  the  flowering  period.  On  stiff  soil, 
or  soils  that  lay  rather  wet  in  winter,  the  beds 
should  be  raised  and  the  bulbs  surrounded  with 
sand,  care  being  taken  that  tliey  are  planted 
1 inch  or  2 inches  above  the  level  of  the  path  ; 
and  where  protection  cannot  conveniently  be 
given,  planting  should  not  be  done  till  Decem- 
ber or  January.  The  bulbs  may  also  be  grown 
in  pots,  and  potted  up  in  early  autumn.  Ixias 
and  Babianas  require  the  same  treatment.  There 
is  a large  number  of  varieties  now  in  cultivation. 

Bremurus  turkestanicus  (“Mille- 

font  ”). — A warm,  sheltered  spot  and  a deep,  free 
soil  are  required  by  these  plants.  They  take  a 
little  time  to  establish  themselves,  and  after 
that  flower  annually.  They  die  down  in  autumn 
and  come  up  again  so  early  in  spring  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  protect  the  young  grow- 
ing shoots  from  frost.  E.  turkestanicus  has 
flowers  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  borne  on  a 
spike  about  4 feet  high.  It  flowers  in  the  early 
part  of  summer.  If  you  are  interested  in  these, 
and  they  like  your  garden,  plant  E.  robustus, 
the  noblest  of  the  family.  I have  just  received 
a letter  from  a friend,  who  tells  me  he  has  a 
spike  now  in  bloom  which  is  over  10  feet  high. 
—A.  H. 


ROSES. 

OLD  GARDEN  ROSES. 

The  Rose  is  the  friend  and  close  companion  of 
man,  and  thrives  best  beside  or  among  his  Cab- 
bages or  sweet  herbs,  or  fringing  the  close  skirt- 
ing sides  of  his  well-sheltered  daily  walks.  The 
loveliest  Mosses,  most  V elvet  Damasks,  purest 
Maiden’s  Blushes,  and  white  Uniques,  and  most 
fragrant  Roses  ever  seen  were  those  rising  out 
of  groups  of  Cloves,  flanked  with  Mignonette — 
that  grew  in  old-fashioned  kitchen  gardens.  The 
fragrance  of  the  Rose  was  not  then  wasted  on 
the  desert  air.  Neither  were  the  delicate  petals 
riven  into  ragged  fragments.  No ; the  few 
Roses  cultivated  Avere  well  grown  and  carefully 
sheltered.  The  soil  of  those  old  mixed  borders 
was  also  good.  It  was  not  only  rich,  but  light, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
about  the  advantages  of  a stiff  soil  for  Roses, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  so- 
called  garden  Roses  thrive  best  and  flower  their 
freest  in  a light  soil.  In  a word,  the  soil  that 
grows  the  best  Cabbages  and  Celery  will  also 
grow  the  best  Roses.  Roses  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den had  also  a less  severe  struggle  for  root-food 
than  many  of  those  planted  in  roseries,  or 
shrubberies,  or  other  borders  in  more  open  situ- 
ations. True,  the  roots  of  trees  and  bushes 
used  at  times  to  greatly  impoverish  Roses  in 
kitchen  gardens  ; but  the  annual  dressings,  dig- 
gings, &c. , tended  to  keep  up  the  feeding  pro- 
perties of  the  soil  sufficiently  for  the  well-being 
and  well-doing  of  the  Roses.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  older  varieties  were  weaker  growers,  and 
consequently  took  less  out  of  the  soil  than  those 
we  now  possess.  The  rage  for  size  and  for 
mixed  blood  had  not  then  given  us  a brood  of 
tender  Roses,  of  which,  whatever  may  be  their 
merits,  it  may  truly  be  said  we  never  know  how 
or  where  we  shall  find  them  at  the  end  of  March. 
Nearly  all  were  on  their  own  roots — multiplica- 
tion by  suckers  had  to  be  checked  rather  than 
fostered.  All  this  is  changed — on  the  whole,  no 
doubt,  vastly  for  the  better ; and  yet  one  clings 
fondly  to  the  old  garden  Roses,  and  they  ought 
to  be  restored  to  every  garden  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Surely,  amid  the  ever-widening  area 
devoted  to  Roses  space  may  be  found  for  the  old 
favourites,  most  of  Avhich  possess  the  substantial 
merits  of  sweetness  and  hardiness.  Perhaps  no 
better  place  could  be  found  for  them  than  a 
3-feet,  4-feet,  cr  6-feet  herder  on  cue  or  both 
sides  of  the  main  walk  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
One  of  the  most  welcome  revivals  of  the 
olden  times  is  in  growing  the  old  Roses  in 
their  old  places,  supported  with  Gilliflow^ers, 
Cloves,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Polyanthuses,  Prim- 
roses, Auriculas,  Rockets,  Larkspurs,  Indian 
Pinks,  Paonies,  Phloxes,  Hepaticas,  Squills, 
■Windflowers,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Snowflakes, 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Narcissi,  and  Mignonette. 
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yellow  Banksias  were  also  very  generally  grown 
alike  on  walls  in  the  open  air  and  on  tlio  roofs 
and  walls  of  greenhouses. 

Bourbon,  Noisette,  China,  and  Tea  Roses  also 
filled  important  places  in  old  gardens.  Among 
the  former  it  is  pleasing  to  find  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Among 

Noisettes,  Aimee  Vibert  is  still  one  of  the 
most  useful  garden  Roses,  as  are  also  Lamarque 
and  Solfaterre.  Among  the  sweet-scented  Tea 
Roses  not  a few  of  the  old  varieties  still  hold 
their  own.  Among  these  Adam,  Bougere,  Eliza 
Sauvage,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Vi- 
comtesse  de  Gazes  are  conspicuous. 

Among  Chinese  Roses,  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
Cramoisie-Superieure,  Fabvier,  and  Mine. 
Bureau,  the  latter  a pure  white, — a rare  colour 
in  this  class — did  excellent  service  in  the  old 
beds  and  borders. 

Neither  were  the  old  gardens  without  their 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  such  as  Baronne 
Prevost,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Geant  des  Batailles,  General  Castellane, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Gloire  de  Metz,  Jules 
Margottin,  La  Reine,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Raglan,  Louise  Peyronny,  Mine.  Ducher,  Mine. 
Laifay,  Mme.  Masson,  Mme.  Vidot,  Souvenir 
de  Leveson-Gower,  William  Jesse,  &c.,  which 
noble  decorative  service,  in  conjunction  with 
Moss,  Cabbage,  Damask,  Bourbon,  and  China 
Roses  and  Briers,  for  in  those  days  a double 
scarlet  and  also  a double  pink  Sweet  Brier  were 
frequently  met  with  in  gardens. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  the  best  garden  Roses 
from  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  inasmuch  as 
almost  the  whole  deserve  to  be  included.  But 
the  following  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction  : 
Anne  Alexieff,  Baronne  de  Bonstettin,  Centi- 
folia  rosea.  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Due  de  Casez, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  John 
Hopper,  General  Jacqueminot,  Jules  Margottin, 


Rose -stocks. —T  he  note  by  P.”  jn 

your  issue  for  June  0th  is  opportune,  as  but  for 
Ids  observation  it  is  probable  many  would  liavo 
budded  their  stocks  wrongly.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  one  cannot  bud  upon  tlie  roots,  or  as  nearly 
to  them  as  possible,  and  in, serf  upon  younfi- 
wood.  To  bud  upon  young  wood  of  ilwaid 
stocks  cannot  be  done  without  leaving  mucli 
space  for  the  development  of  suckers  in  the 
future  ; nor  could  one  possibly  plant  the  Rose- 
bush deep  enough  to  cover  the  junction  of  Rose 
and  stock  without  placing  the  roots  of  tlie  latter 
too  deep  to  grow  to  the  best  advantage.  To 
advise  dwarf  stocks  to  be  budded  upon  young 
shoots  the  same  as  standards,  is  advocating  a 
phase  of  culture  I venture  to  say  no  practical  man 
in  the  country  adopts.  But  if  “ J.  T.  P.”  will 
bear  in  mind  that  both  “ B.  C.  R.”  and 
“ J.  C.  C.”  were  writing  of  hedge  Brier-stocks 
only,  he  will  see  how  it  is  the  latter  corres- 
pondent says  they  must  be  put  in  young  shoots 
upon  dwarf  (hedge)  Briers  similar  to  standards. 
Cuttings  of  Briers  or  Manetti,  or  seedlings  of 
the  former  are  always  budded  upon  the  crown 
of  their  roots.  When  “ B.  C.  R.”  concludes 
his  reply  to  539,  I take  it  the  last  sentence  is 
again  referring  to  hedge  Brier-stocks.  The 
query  was  certainly  about  such.  “ J.  C.  C.” 
says  : “ You  cannot  obtain  the  ordinary  dwarf 
Roses  from  your  stocks,  as  the  buds  cannot  be 
inserted  in  the  stem  as  you  (the  querist)  seem  to 
suppose.”  I hope  this  has  cleared  the  matter 
up  sufficiently  for  “ J.  T.  P.,”  who  should 
remember  that  I’eplies  are  meant  specially  for 
the  case  put  before  us.  I do  not  think  either  of 
those  gentlemen  would  advocate  budding  in  the 
shoulders  of  dwarf  stocks,  but  only  what  are 
sometimes  called  by  that  strange  sounding  name 
of  “ dwarf  standards  ” — i.e.,  very  low  stocks  of 
the  hedge  Brier. — P.  U. 

Rose  house  (“J.  Wagstaff”).  — Your 
house  being  so  small  it  would  certainly  be  best 
to  have  pot  plants.  First,  you  can  remove  the 
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Flowers  of  Rose  Trioniphe  de  Rennes, 


Singularly  enough,  though  the  mixed  borders 
were  mostly  so  crowded,  the  Roses  seldom 
had  a starved  or  stunted  look.  It  also  seemed  as  if 
the  other  occupants  helped  rather  than  hindered 
their  growth  ; they  appeared  to  foster  as  well 
as  shelter  them,  and  the  variety  and  distinct- 
ness of  their  odours  seemed  to  impart  even  a 
new  sweetness  to  the  Roses.  While  many  of 
our  best 

Show  Roses,  such  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Baumann,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Marie  Rady,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Edouard 
Morren,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
La  France,  Victor  Verdier,  Marechal  Vaillant, 
&c.,  are  also  the  most  useful  Roses,  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  many  of  the  old  favourites 
have  unique  charms  of  their  own,  and  that 
those  w'ho  grow  them  chiefly  are  delivered  at 
once  from  the  trials,  excitements,  drawbacks, 
and  rewards  of  exhibitions.  Besides,  there 
is  room  enough  in  many  gardens  for  all  the  old 
Roses  in  their  old  places.  First  among  these 
should  be  found  the  pink  Provence,  or  old 
Cabbage,  as  well  as  the  crested,  white,  and 
striped  varieties.  There  were  also  the  choice 
crimpled,  clustered,  and  single  varieties,  as  well 
as  a brighter  sort  called  the  Red  Dragon,  besides 
several  others.  Among  Damask  Roses,  a semi- 
double crimson  was  the  most  common ; and 
there  were  also  red,  pink,  and  white,  and 
variegated,  single  and  semi-double,  and  the 
famous  York  and  Lancaster  red,  irregularly 
splashed  or  variegated  with  white.  These  were 
quite  different  from  the  more  modern  so-called 
Damask  Roses  Bachelor,  Mme.  Hardy,  Blairi, 
Mme.  Soetmans,  &c.  Of  these  and  the  Cabbage 
Roses  there  were  also  several  miniature  or 
Pompone  forms  that  still  seempopular  in  France, 
though  seldom  seen  in  this  country.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  Moss  Rose  and  the 
Provence  consists  in  its  mossiness,  and  this 
appendage  has  always  been  highly  esteemed. 
Fewer  changss  and  improvements  have  been 
effected  among  this  class  than  any  other,  though 
this  charming  addition  would  vastly  improve 
the  finest  Roses,  such  as,  for  example,  Marechal 
Niel,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Varden,  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  The  common  or  old,  the  crested 
and  white — both  are  still  the  most  popular  Moss 
Roses — Lanei,  Celini,  Gloire  des  Mousseuses, 
Luxembourg.  In  the  newer  class  of  Perpetual 
Moss  Roses,  the  perpetual  White  Moss  are 
perhaps  the  best.  Among  the  finer 

Old  French  or  Gallica  Roses,  Boule  de 
Nanteuil  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
popular.  Among  others  of  the  finest  of  this 
class  are  Kean  (rich  purple-crimson),  Ohl  (dark- 
crimson,  scarlet  centre),  Paul  Ricaut  (deep- 
crimson),  Perle  des  Panach4es  (white,  striped 
with  rose).  Guardsman  (purplish-crimson),  and 
many  others  ; though  it  is  doubtful  if  so  many 
can  be  found  in  modern  collections.  The 
Maiden’s  Blush  Rose,  once  so  popular,  but  now 
seldom  met  with,  is  doubtless  a seedling  from 
the  native  species,  R.  spinosissima,  and  used  to 
be  found  in  great  variety,  varying  much  in 
colour  and  in  degree  of  doubleness.  It  is  now 
generally  superseded  by  the  Rosa  alba  class, 
which  contains  such  useful  and  showy  varieties 
as  F(ilicit6  Perpetuelle,  Mme.  Vidot,  La  >Sedui- 
sante,  &c.  Sucli  showy,  vigorous  garden  Roses 
as  Blanchfleur,  La  Calapte,  &c. , are  also  closely 
related  to  these.  The  classes  of 

Hybrid,  China,  and  Bourbons,  &c.,  filled 
an  important  place  in  old  gardens.  It  seems 
but  yesterday  since  the  writer  first  made 
personal  acquaintance  with  Acidalie,  Beauty  of 
Billiard,  Brennus,  Juno,  Chenedole,  Fulgens, 
Mme.  Plantier,  Coupe  d’Heb4,  Paul  Perras, 
Paul  Ricaut.  The  Double  Yellow  Provence,  or 
Cabbage  Rose,  was  also  comparatively  common 
in  old  gardens.  It  is  still  to  be  found,  but 
seldom  flowers.  The  Persian  Yellow,  Harrisoni, 
and  the  Bronze  Persian  were  also  common,  and 
made  a fine  display.  These  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  superseded  by  such  magnificent  Yellow 
Roses  as  Marechal  Niel,  Triomphe  de  Rennes 
(see  illustration),  Celine  Forestier,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  and  others. 

In  most  of  the  old  gardens  there  were  also 
found  Macartney  and  Musk  Roses,  as  well  as 
quantities  of  Scotch,  Ayrshire,  evergreen,  and 
Boursault  Roses.  These  were  used  for  walls, 
arches,  pillars,  &c.  One  of  the  most  popular  old 
pillar  Roses  was  Russelliana,  a crimson-purple, 
of  free  habit  and  great  beauty.  The  white  anil 


La  France,  Madonna,  Charles  Wood,  Madame 
C.  Crapelet,  Madame  Stour,  Madame  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Mile.  Eugdnie  Verdier,  Mau- 
rice Benardin,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Perle 
des  Blanches,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d’Angleterre, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Victor  Verdier,  Boule  de 
Neige,  &c. 

No  doubt  this  leaves  out  many  good  Roses  ; 
but  with  a tithe  of  these  included,  and  well 
grown,  there  seems  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  Roses  in  the  garden  will  equal,  and  even  a 
long  way  excel,  those  of  the  olden  times,  when 
every  garden  had  its  Roses  as  surely  as  its  sweet 
herbs  and  jts  Gilliflower.s.  D. 


plants  to  the  open  to  get  a more  efficient  ripen- 
ing ; second,  you  can  have  two  batches,  and  so 
ensure  a supply  of  flower  over  some  considerable 
period.  You  can  also  grow  Roses  during  winter 
and  spring,  then  turn  them  out  and  have 
Cucumbers  for  summer  and  autumn.  Pot 
plants  might  be  purchased  at  any  time,  but  we 
should  wait  until  October  or  November  now. 
The  cost  will  be  much  the  same,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  this  summer.  Procure  two 
dozen  plants,  three  each  of  the  following,  and 
have  them  in  6-inch  pots : Mme.  Falcot, 
Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Frau9isoa 
Kriiger,  Mme.  Lunbard,  Niphetos,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  and  General  Jacqueminot.  This  will 
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give  you  good  variety  of  colour,  and  they  are 
likely  to  do  well  in  the  house  3’ou  describe. 
From  time  to  time  seasonable  cultural  details 
are  given,  and  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  follow 
these  as  nearly  as  possible,  when  you  should 
have  little  ditliculty  in  securing  satisfactory 
results. 


ORCHIDS. 


HARDY  LADY  SLIPPERS. 

I AM  very  glad  to  find  that  these  pretty  Cypri- 
pediums  appear  to  be  getting  more  popular 
than  in  the  past.  When  grown  in  large 
beds,  as  I have  seen  them  with  several  nursery- 
men, they  form  a very  fine  picture  ; but  for  this 
purpose  few  are  used  other  than  C.  spectabile, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  most  useful  and  plentiful 
of  all  the  hardy  kinds. 

One  correspondent,  out  of  several  inquiring 
about  these  plants,  appears  to  have  got  them 
recently  imported  from  North  America,  and 
these  he  should  plant  at  once  if  he  desires  to 
grow  them  in  pots.  They  should  have  free 
drainage,  and  then  firmly  potted  in  a good 
mixture  of  very  fibrous  loam,  turfy  peat,  and 
silver-sand,  with  the  addition  of  a few  nodules 
of  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  open.  They  require 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  the  gi-owing 
season,  and  also  a moist  atmosphere ; but  if 
planted  in  the  borders  or  other  outside  positions 
they  will  not  require  so  much  attention.  It 
would  be  better,  however,  to  give  them  a slight 
protection  during  the  winter  months  when  they 
are  dormant  in  case  of  severe  frosts. 

There  are  about  a dozen  kinds  which  could 
be  cultivated,  and  by  their  bright  eolours  and 
interesting  form  are  very  charming.  If  better 
known  or  more  often  seen  they  would  be  more 
sought  after.  The  kinds  mentioned  below  are 
the  most  useful  for  “ J.  B.,”  and  others  will 
find  their  inquiries  answered  at  the  same 
time. 

C.  AOAULE. — This  is  a pretty  and  remarkable 
species,  producing  its  leaves  in  pairs,  and  easily 
distinguished  from  other  kinds.  It  carries  only 
a solitary  flower  on  each  stem,  which  is  com- 
paratively very  large,  especially  the  lip,  wh  ch 
is  rose-coloured  and  veined  with  red  ; the  sepals 
are  of  a purplish  colour.  Ihis  kind  lasts  for 
some  time  in  full  beauty,  and  is  a native  of 
North  America,  its  flowering  season  being 
.spring  and  early  summer.  It  is  the  same  as 
C.  humile. 

C.  ARIETINUM.  — This  is  another  North 
American  species,  bearing  very  small  but 
exquisite  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
greenish-yellow,  with  a beautiful  white  lip 
striped  with  deep  rose.  This  flowers  during  the 
summer  months. 

C.  CALCEOLDS  is  a remarkably  bright- 
coloured  species.  It  is  a native  of  Europe,  and 
although  found  in  the  British  Isles,  is  not  nearly 
so  much  cultivated  as  it  deserves.  It  grows 
about  a foot  in  height,  with  dark-green  leaves. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  dark-brown, 
whilst  the  lip  is  of  bright  canary -yellow,  forming 
a fine  contrast. 

C.  c.iNDiDUM. — This  is  a very  desirable  and 
elegant  little  species,  carrying  only  a solitary 
flower  on  each  stem.  The  sepals  are  green,  with 
brownish  stripes,  the  petals  twisted  and  of  the 
same  colour,  whilst  the  lip  is  pure-white.  It  is 
a native  of  Canada. 

C.  Irapeanum. — This  fine  large  flowering 
species  is  a native  of  Upper  Mexico,  where  it 
grows  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet.  It 
lias  been  introduced  on  several  occasions,  but  is 
still  very  rare.  It  grows  about  2 feet  high,  and 
carries  several  fine  large  blooms.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  very  broad,  and  of  a clear 
.sulphur-yellow  colour,  whilst  the  lip  is  large 
and  rich  golden-yellow,  marked  inside  with 
spots  of  crimson.  This  species  is  more  delicate 
than  most  of  the  other  kinds,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  protected  during  cold  weather.  It  is 
best  grown  in  pots,  and  usually  commences  to 
bloom  about  June,  continuing  for  a consider- 
able period. 

C.  J.\POKicusi. — This  is  a very  distinct  grow- 
ing kind,  with  a creeping  rhizome.  The  stem 
is  erect,  and  about  1 foot  in  height  ; the  flowers 
are  large,  with  sepals  and  petals  greenish- 
wJiite,  speckled  with  reddish  dots  ; the  lip  is 


white,  suffused  and  striped  with  rose  colour. 
A native  of  Japan,  and  thrives  best  if  planted 
in  very  light,  sandy  soil. 

C.  MACRANTHUM.  — This  is  the  brightest  coloured 
of  them  all,  and  a very  desirable  plant  for  col- 
lections. It  grows  about  1 foot  high,  and  pro- 
duces its  large,  bright-purple  coloured  flowers 
in  abundance  about  June  and  July.  The  variety 
“ C.  macranthum  ventricosum,”  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  has  much  longer  sepals  and 
petals  and  a larger  lip,  the  whole  being  of  a 
very  bright-scarlet  colour.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  Siberia. 

C.  oc'ciuentale. — This  is  a pretty  little 
species  found  in  California,  and  makes  a suitable 
companion  to  “ C.  pubescens,”  “ parviflorum,” 
“ calceolus,”  &c.  It  resembles  this  very  much 
in  habit  of  growth,  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
long,  twisted,  and  of  a brown  colour,  greenish 
at  the  base,  whilst  the  lip  is  pure-white  and 
sparingly  striped  with  rose. 

C.  PARVIFLORUM.  — This  is  a charming 
species,  producing  fragrant  flowers  ; the  sepals 
and  petals  are  greenish,  striped  and  spotted  with 
reddish-brown,  and  slightly  twisted,  the  lip 
being  of  a deep-j-ellow  colour,  large,  and  of 
good  form.  A native  of  North  America,  and 
grows  from  1 foot  to  18  inches  high. 

C.  pubesoens  is  another  species  closely  allied 
to  the  preceding,  and  also  a native  of  the  same 
country.  It  produces  downy,  light-green  leaves, 
on  stems  about  1 foot  in  height,  and  blooms 
very  freely  about  June  and  July.  The  petals 
and  sepals  are  striped  with  purplish  colour,  and 
the  lip  is  yellow.  The  flowers  last  a consider- 
able time  in  perfection. 

C.  SPECTABILE. — This  is  a beautiful  and  charm- 
ing species  of  Cypripedium,  and  is  no  doubt 
known  to  all  Orchid-growers.  It  is  invaluable 
for  exhibition  as  well  as  for  almost  any  other 
purpose.  It  grows  from  18  inches  to  2 feet  in 
height,  and  earries  very  downy  light-green 
leaves,  producing  flowers  in  abundance  during 
May  and  June.  These  are  of  fine  form,  and 
very  delicately  coloured,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  pure-white,  whilst  the  lip  is  shaded  with 
rose,  varying  in  some  plants  from  quite  a light 
shade  to  a bright-red  in  others.  This  is  the 
most  useful  and  most  popular  of  all  the  North 
American  Lady  Slippers,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a 
position  in  every  garden  as  well  as  in  every 
Orchid  collection.  It  can  be  grown  in  the 
borders  with  safety  ; but  as  pot  plants  they  are 
more  useful  for  decorations.  The  pure-white 
variety  of  this  species  (C.  spectabile  album) 
resembles  exactly  the  preceding  in  growth  and 
habit,  and  the  flower  is  equally  as  large,  but,  as 
the  name  implies,  of  a pure-white  throughout, 
with  no  shade  of  rose  colour  in  the  lip. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  LAWRENCEANA. 

This  beautiful  species  is  a popular  favourite 
w'ith  all  lovers  of  Orchids.  It  was  discovered 
in  the  first  place  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgh 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  in  British  Guiana. 
He  mistook  it  for  Cattleya  Mossise.  How  this 
mistake  could  have  been  made  is  very  difficult 
to  understand,  for  the  plants  are  different  in 
every  way,  even  when  not  in  bloom. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  about  the  year 
1884  that  it  was  rediscovered  and  placed  in  cul- 
tivation by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St. 
Albans.  Since  then  we  have  had  many  impor- 
tations, and  it  is  at  present  within  reach  of  all 
Orchid-growers.  In  its  native  country  it  is 
found  growing  at  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  feet 
to  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
mostly  in  close  proximity  to  the  rivers,  being 
sheltered  by  the  high  banks  and  mountains. 

Under  cultivation  C.  Lawrenceana  thrives 
best  when  grown  in  pots,  although  it  does  not 
take  so  kindly  to  our  method  of  treatment  as 
the  majority  of  species  in  this  genus.  It  should 
be  raised  well  above  the  rim,  and  a mixture  of 
good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  used  as 
potting  compost.  As  is  the  case  with  others, 
this  Cattlej’a  requires  a season  of  rest,  which 
enables  it  to  produce  its  flowers  more  freely, 
and  to  grow  more  vigorously  when  it  starts  into 
growth  again  after  the  blooms  are  past.  During 
this  period  of  rest  very  little  water  is  required, 
but  enough  must  be  given  to  keep  the  pseudo- 
bulbs from  shrivelling.  When,  however,  the 


plant  commences  active  growth  water  should  be 
given  freely,  care  being  taken  that  the  drainage 
is  in  good  order,  for  if  the  soil  becomes  sour  the 
plants  soon  get  into  an  unhealthy  condition. 
The  leaves  then  turn  yellow  and  drop  off. 

Cattleya  Lawrenceana  is  a dwarf-growing 
plant,  averaging  18  inches  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  borne  singly  at  the  apex  of  the  bulbs,  from 
whence  the  sheath  containing  the  flower-spike 
proceeds.  This  sheath  is  of  a purplish-brown 
colour,  and  the  spike  bears  several  blossoms. 
These  measure  individually  5 inches  to  6 inches 
in  diameter ; the  sepals  are  of  a pleasing  purplish- 
rose  ; the  petals  of  the  same  colour,  but  slightly 
deeper.  The  lip  is  much  rolled  over  the 
column,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a long  tube. 
This  portion  is  a bright  rose-purple,  the  front 
emarginate,  expanded,  and  of  a deep  velvety 
maroon-purple,  with  a much  deeper  band  of  the 
same  shade  just  in  front  of  the  white  throat. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  usually  about  March  and  April,  when 
they  are  welcome  for  many  purposes.  They 
will  last  a month  in  full  beauty  if  kept  in  a 
drier  atmosphere.  There  are  many  shades  of 
colour  in  this  species,  which  is  very  character- 
istic with  others  of  this  genus.  These  vary 
from  a verj'  pale  shade  to  the  rich  purple  colour 
of  the  normal  type,  but  only  a very  few  of  these 
have  received  varietal  names.  This  splendid 
acquisition  is  named  in  compliment  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  of  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking.  Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  TRANSPARENS. 

This  is  a native  of  Northern  India,  and  is  a 
very  pretty  and  distinct  addition  to  this  beauti- 
ful genus,  which  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  Orchid  family.  It  appears  to  be  plentiful, 
and  grows  abundantly  in  the  Himalayas. 
The  many  importations  that  have  been  receii'  ed 
during  late  years,  and  the  always  ready  demand 
for  them,  proves  it  to  be  a great  favourite.  It 
was  one  of  the  many  fine  plants  that  the  late 
Thomas  Lobb  first  discovered  for  Messrs.  Veiich, 
of  Exeter.  This  was  in  the  j^ear  1852,  which 
was  the  first  time  that  it  was  brought  home  in  a 
living  state,  although  it  had  been  known  to 
science  many  years  previously.  Although  the 
flowers  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  many 
in  this  family,  this  Dendrobium  is  decidedly 
worth  a place  in  every  collection.  It  also  has 
the  advantage  of  being  small-growing,  and 
thereby  does  not  occupy  much  space.  It  is  a 
very  suitable  plant  for  growing  in  a Teak  bas- 
ket, and  thrives  admirably  when  so  treated. 
The  plants  should  be  hung  close  to  the  glass  in 
order  to  receive  as  much  light  and  sun  as  possible, 
which  greatly  assists  in  ripening  the  growth. 
When  these  are  not  properly  matured  the 
blooms  will  naturally  not  be  either  so  good  or 
so  plentiful  as  they  otherwise  would  be,  there- 
fore I would  recommend  that  it  be  only  shaded 
when  the  sun  is  very  powerful.  It  produces  its 
flowers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  well-known 
Dendrobium  nobile  and  many  others  ; that  is  to 
say,  they  appear  in  twos  and  threes  from  the 
well-ripened  bulbs,  which  grow  from  15  inches 
to  18  inches  long,  being  deciduous  like  the  above 
mentioned.  There  are  no  leaves  on  the  same 
bulbs  from  which  the  flowers  appear.  I am 
in  receipt  of  a good  variety  of  this  Dendrobium 
from  “J.  Court.”  It  has  well-formed  sepals 
and  petals,  brightly  flushed  with  rosy-lilac, 
and  with  the  deep  spots  in  the  throat  of  the 
lip  of  an  intense  purple.  Although  this  is 
decidedly  a very  pretty  form,  I do  not  consider 
that  there  is  anything  special  or  unusual  to 
warrant  it  receiving  a varietal  name.  The 
typical  form  has  flowers  equally  as  large  as 
those  of  my  correspondent.  These  are 
produced  at  any  time  from  the  beginning  of 
March  until  the  end  of  June,  and  will  always 
keep  a long  time  in  full  beauty.  It  should  be 
grown  in  the  East  Indian  house,  providing 
“J.  Court  ” has  not  a house  devoted  entirely 
to  this  family.  During  the  period  it  is  in 
growth  it  will  require  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  both  at  its  roots  and  also  from  the  syringe. 
The  atmosphere  should  alwaj's  be  well  charged 
with  moisture.  During  the  resting  season,  how- 
ever, a very  small  quantity  will  suffice  ; but  do 
not  allow  the  bulbs  to  become  dried  up  or 
shrivel,  or  bad  results  will  sure  to  follow.  A 
beautiful  pure-white  form  of  this  species  has 
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' recently  been  introduced.  This,  however,  is  at 
' present  exceedingly  rare,  but  forms  a rich 
contrast  to  the  finely-coloured  species  above 
described.  Matt.  Bramble. 


Orchids  from  Holmes  Chapel.— I 

send  you  three  more  blooms  of  Sobralia 
macrantha,  which  I hope  will  reach  you 
uninjured.  They  have  been  out  three  days, 
and  are  not  quite  so  vivid  in  colour  as  at  first, 
nor  are  they  so  large  as  some  have  been.  I 
have  three  large  plants  in  12-inch  and  15-inch 
pans  ; all  have  the  yellow  throat,  and  are  tall 
growing,  the  growths  now  flowering  are 
nearly  5 feet  6 inches  high.  I also  enclose  you 
i a spike  of  D.  Dalhousianum,  which  has  flowered 
' with  me  for  the  first  time.  My  plant  was  not  in 
I good  order  when  I got  it,  the  growths  being 
small  and  poor.  It  is  on  these  growths  that  it 
' is  now  blooming.  Last  year,  with  the  greatest 
I heat  I could  give  it,  it  made  a strong  growth 
1 about  3 feet  long,  and  appears  to  be  doing  even 
better  this  year.  It  is  well  up  to  the  light  in 
1 a span -roof  house,  low  set,  which  has  ten  rows 
of  4-inoh  piping.  The  Sobralias  are  in  a 
cooler  house. — Robert  Sanderson.  The 

Sobralia  represents  an  extremely  fine  variety, 
the  flowers  intense  in  colour,  and 
the  Dendrobium  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent form. — Eu. 


SNAKE’S-HEAD  ERITIL- 
LARY. 

A GOOD  garden  plant  that  comes 
straight  from  our  English  meadows 
is  Fritillaria  meleagris.  In  some 
districts  both  the  purple  and  the 
beautiful  white  variety  abound. 
For  simple  beauty  it  holds  its 
own  against  any  of  the  numerous 
garden  Fritillaries  of  low  stature. 
The  curious  chequering  of  the 
flower  is  very  interesting  to 
observe  closely.  It  is  not  aflected 
by  colouring  only,  as  it  is  nearly 
equally  perceptible  in  the  pure 
white.  These  pretty  plants  like 
a cool  soil  that  is  never  dried  up  ; 
if  among  Grass  so  much  the 
better,  water  meadows  being 
their  natural  home.  The  illus- 
tration shows  the  beauty  of  the 
bulb  in  a pot,  a purpose  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted.  The 
I bulbs  must  be  potted  up  in  the 
I autumn,  and  in  ordinary  soil, 
j.  They  will  grow  freely  in  a 
1,  greenhouse. 


j 653.— Various  queries.— 

I Cuttings  of  the  Cytisus  (Genista) 
j are  usually  taken  towards  the  end  of  August 
or  in  September,  choosing  nice  stubby  side- 
shoots  of  the  same  season’s  growth.  They 
are  inserted  thickly  in  well-drained  pots  of 
very  sandy  soil,  and  kept  close  in  a cool  pit 
or  frame,  frost  being  just  excluded,  until  after 
j the  turn  of  the  year,  when  a gentle  bottom-heat 
I causes  them  to  make  roots  freely,  and  they  are 
I tlien  potted  oil’  singly.  The  young  side-shoots, 

I with  a heel,  may  also  be  rooted  in  any  moderately 
I warm,  close,  and  shady  house  or  pit  during  the 
i summer,  keeping  them  evenly  moist  until 
I rooted.  Deutzias  also  may  be  propagated  in 
I either  of  the  above  ways,  the  treatment  being 
Iji  much  the  same,  except  that  larger  cuttings 
should  be  employed,  especially  if  inserted  in  the 
autumn.  After  flowering  prune  the  plants  more 
or  less,  and  when  growing  repot  again.  Grow 
on  freely  for  a time,  then  harden  the  plants  off, 

, and  ripen  the  wood  by  full  exposure  to  sun  and 
air  during  August  and  September.  You  may 
divide  the  Forget-me-nots,  and  plant  them  out 
for  the  summer  in  a nursery-bed,  returning 
them  to  the  flower-beds  again  in  October  ; but  I 
always  think  seedlings  make  the  best  plants.— 
B.  G.  R.  ^ 

Sparrows  picking  Carnation  shoots  (“Cam- 
bridgeshire”).—When  Sparrows  pick  oS  all  the  youns 
shoots  of  the  C.arnations  in  winter  the  flowers  must  be 
, smaller,  and  fewer  m miniber.  Better  net  the  plants  over, 
or  string  black  cotton  over  them  when  the  sparrows 
commence  operations.  2,  Air-slaked  lime,  if  used 
^ moderately  tor  the  purpose  of  killing  slugs  and  snails,  will 
1 not  injure  an\  plant  it  may  touch.  It  is  assumed  the  lime 
will  be  used  carefully.  Clear  lime-water  is  not  so  efficacious 
in  destroying  slugs  as  fresh  lime,  and  is  more  troublesome. 


FRUIT. 

MELONS  ON  HOT-BEDS. 

The  season  is  not  kind  to  those  who  are 
attempting  to  grow  Melons  in  cold  frames  and 
on  hot-beds  ; there  is  too  little  sun,  and  too  low  a 
temperature,  especially  at  night.  To  further 
increase  the  troubles  of  amateur  growers  there 
has  been  considerable  wind,  which  has  blown 
much  of  the  heat  out  of  hot-beds.  None  of 
these  things  can  be  prevented,  so  we  must  make 
the  best  of  them,  and  in  the  case  of  hot-beds, 
anything  that  will  generate  a little  warmth 
should  be  got  together  and  plaeed  as  a lining 
round  the,frame.  The  Grass  from  the  lawn  as 
it  is  cut  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
if  it  can  be  mixed  with  some  manure  from  the 
stable,  the  heat  from  both  will  last  longer.  The 
clippings  of  hedges.  Potato  and  Pea-haulm  may- 
also  be  used  with  advantage,  and  a fresh  layer 
be  put  round  the  frame  as  often  as  any  of  these 
materials  are  available.  After  the  heat  in  them 
is  exhausted,  the  lining  prevents  the  wind  from 
penetrating  the  bed  and  dispersing  the  warmth. 
If  after  a few  weeks  the  weather  does  not  get 
warmer,  the  lining  should  be  pulled  to  pieces,  and 
after  some  fresh  materials  are  mixed  with  the  old. 


it  should  be  made  up  again,  when  the  heat  may 
be  expected  to  last  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
Melons  require  careful  watering  in  dull  and 
damp  weather.  Too  much  root-moisture  about 
the  frame  or  in  the  soil  will  cause  the  stems  to 
canker  and  the  fruits  to  crack  when  they  are 
about  three  parts  grown.  In  that  condition,  of 
course,  they  are  spoilt.  The  leaves  of  Melons 
should  not  be  wetted  in  any  way  only  in  warm, 
bright  weather,  and  unless  there  is  a brisk 
bottom-heat  the  roots  do  not  want  watering 
oftener  than  once  a-week.  To  keep  up  the  heat 
in  the  frame  the  lights  should  be  closed  at  three 
o’clock,  except  in  hot  weather,  when  it  may  be 
done  an  hour  later.  A haphazard  way  of  v^en- 
tilating  the  frame  in  such  cold,  sunless  weather 
as  we  are  now  passing  through  will  be  sure  to 
end  in  disappointment,  as  only  by  utilising  all 
the  sun-heat  can  we  hope  to  get  the  fruit  to 
ripen.  The  growth  should  also  be  well  thinned 
out  once  a week  so  that  the  female  flowers  may 
have  a chance  to  get  dry  and  enable  the  insects 
to  fertilise  them.  Melons  do  not  require  shad- 
ing when  the  ventilation  is  properly  managed, 
except  after  a dull  time,  when  the  sun  suddenlv 
appears  in  strong  force  ; a thin  shade  then  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  for  about  three  hours 
will  prevent  the  plants  from  being  distressed  by 
sudden  change.  J.  C.  C. 


CyclAmeus. — Young  plants  that  have  been 
brought  on  in  a genial  temperature  through  the 
spring  months  will  now  be  filling  their  pots  with 


roots.  'Where  this  is  the  case  they  should  with- 
out delay  be  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots. 
The  largest  may  go  into  5-inch,  and  the  smaller 
into  4J^-inch  pots.  The  compost  must  be  sweet, 
and  of  a nature  not  to  become  easily  soured  by 
watering.  I have  found  nothing  better  than 
fibrous  loam  two  parts,  leaf-mould  one  part, 
with  some  lumps  of  peat  the  size  of  a nut,  and 
plenty  of  silver  sand.  Hard  potting  must  be 
avoided,  as  the  roots  of  Cyclamens  cannot  travel 
freely  in  soil  of  a very  close  nature.  The  best 
place  for  Cyclamens  through  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  months  is  a cold  frame,  where 
they  can  get  plenty  of  light,  be  easily  shaded 
from  hot  sun,  and  be  fully  exposed  when  the 
nights  are  warm.  Nothing  does  Cyclamens  so 
much  good  as  exposure  now  and  then  to  night 
air,  and  when  they  are  well  established  the 
refreshing  rains  of  early  autumn  exercise  a 
very  strengthening  influence  on  the  foliage. 
— Byfleet. 


THE  BEST  DECORATIVE  PELAR- 
GONIUMS. 

DireutJjY  the  plants  have  passed  out  of  their 
flowering  stage  it  is  time  to  make  a start  for  the 
next  year’s  display  by  taking  cuttings  to  increase 
the  stock.  As  it  is  useless  to  grow 
any  sort  but  the  best,  now  that 
the  varieties  are  so  numerous  I 
give  a list  of  select  kinds.  The 
show  or  decorative  varieties  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  fancy 
or  small-flowered  section.  Al- 
though these  blossom  freely  they 
are  not  appreciated  nearly  so  much 
as  the  large-flowering  kinds.  I 
will,  therefore,  keep  the  two 
sections  separate,  commencing  with 
the 

Show  varieties. — Mrs.  H.  J. 
Jones  (clear,  bright,  rosj^-red,  with 
a white  eye,  and  maroon-coloured 
blotch  on  upper  petals)  is  a charm- 
ing variety  and  very  free-blooming ; 
Imogene  (blush,  with  a maroon- 
purple  blotch  on  each  petal)  is  a 
free  - flowering  and  a decidedly 
showy  kind  ; Mrs.  W.  Wright 
(blush-pink,  blotched  with  dark 
crimson),  a splendid  variety  ; W.  C. 
Boyes  (pretty  shade  of  salmon), 
good  habit,  free-flowering ; Rose 
Bud  (soft-rose,  feathered  and 
blotched  maroon),  very  dwarf  and 
free -flowering  ; Jubilee  (delicate 
soft-pink,  with  maroon  blotch). 
Duchess  Edinburgh  (white,  tinted 
blush,  crimped  edges).  May  Queen 
(clear  soft  salmon-rose,  with  a 
dark-crimson  blotch  on  upper 
petals),  a sterling  novelty;  Pi  in- 
cess  Maud  (salmon,  rose  shaded, 
crimped  edges),  very  free  ; Volonte  Nation- 
ale  alba  (pure-white,  massive  flower),  most 
useful  for  euttiiig  ; Lady  Isabel  (soft  rosy- 
lilac,  maroon  blotches),  Mrs.  H.  M.  Stanley 
(soft-lake,  maroon  blotch  on  upper  petals), 
dwarf  habit  ; Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  (purplish- 
red,  shaded  chocolate),  Edward  Perkins 
(orange  - scarlet,  maroon  blotch  on  upper 
petals),  very  free,  quite  one  of  the  best  ; 
H.  M.  Stanley  (soft-lake,  upper  petals  deeper, 
with  a maroon  blotch,  light  centre),  Duke  of 
Fife  (clear  lake  shade,  pure-white  margin  and 
centre),  a remarkably  free-flowering  variety  ; 
Digby  Grand  (blush-white,  feathered  maroon, 
crimped  edges),  Kingston  Beauty,  still  one  of 
the  best  (white,  with  dark-purple  spots  on  upper 
petals),  Duke  of  York  (bright  rosy-crimson), 
immense  flowers,  extra  fine  ; Triomphe  de  St. 
Mande  (magenta,  suffused  with  crimson),  large 
truss ; Mine.  Thibaut  (white,  marbled-rose), 
large  truss,  free-flowering  ; Mme.  Thibaut  alba, 
a pure-white  sport  from  the  above,  and  an 
acquisition  ; Princess  Beatrice  (blush-white, 
crimson  blotch  on  each  petal),  and  Charles  Out- 
ram  (white,  with  deep-purple  blotch  in  centre 
of  each  petal).  Fancy  varieties  : Fanny  Gain 
(rosy-lake,  suffused  with  purple,  clear  white 
centre  and  edges).  Bridesmaid  (delicate  pale- 
lavender,  edged  with  white),  Mrs.  Alfred 
Wigan  (pink,  with  clear  white  centre  and  edges), 
Mrs.  Langtry  (white,  rosy-lilac  spots  on  top 
petals),  very  free;  and  Atlantic  (rich  crimson, 
suffused  purple). 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Snake’s-head  Fritillary  (Fritillaria  meleagris)  grown 
in  a pot.  Engraved  for  Gardenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by 
Mrs.  Martin,  Bournbrook  Hall,  Birmingham. 
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FERNS. 


UNCOMMON  SPLEENWORTS. 

The  genus  Asplenium  is  a very  large  one,  and 
it  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  exceedingly 
handsome  species,  which  when  properly  grown 
and  placed  in  their  natural  positions  cannot  be 
surpassed.  The  few  kinds  named  here,  on  ac- 
count of  the  regularity  of  their  features,  deli- 
cate grace,  and  beauty  of  contour  generally, 
are  essentially  ladies’  Eeims.  They  are  a little 
wayward,  but  when  treated  properly  they  are 
free,  but  not  coarse  growers.  Elegant  as  they 
are  grown  in  moderate-sized  pots,  however,  I 
prefer  tiiem  wlien  in  a small  size.  I have  grown 
finer  plants  with  more  perfect  frond.s  in  small 
pots,  in  which  the  roots  have  had  a very  little 
soil,  than  under  any  other  treatment.  The  pots 
must  be  well  drained,  for,  although  these  plants 
require  plenty  of  water,  it  must  rapidly  pass 
away,  or  the  pinnas  become  disfigured  and  fall 
away  or  turn  black,  and  it  can  be  easily  ima- 
gined that  if  a few  piiinaj  were  absent  from  our 
illustration,  its  beauty  would  be  irreparably 
man-ed.  Water,  again,  should  seldom  be 
sprinkled  overhead,  as  it  produces  the  same  in- 
jurious effects.  For  soil,  use  peat  and  sand,  and 
a small  portion  of  light,  yellow  loam  ; to  this 
should  be  added  some  nodules  of  charcoal  and 
some  broken  bricks,  which  will  serve  to  keep 
the  soil  open  and  allow  the  water  to  pass  away 
(juickly.  In  potting  press  the  soil  down  very 
firmly.  The  kinds  named  liere  are  warm 
country  plants,  and,  therefore,  require  stove 
temperature. 

A.  FORMOSUM,  a.3  Will  be  seen  by  a glance  at 
our  illustration,  is  a very  elegant  species,  and 
although  it  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this 
country  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  it  has  never 
been  a common  plant.  It  is  a somewhat  difficult 
plant  to  obtain  stock  from  spores.  Though  I have 
frequently  tried,  I do  not  think  I was  suc- 
cessful more  than  two  or  three  times,  and  this 
may  be  a reason  for  the  plant  never  becoming 
plentiful,  yet  it  produces  an  abundance  of  sori. 
The  fronds  are  linear,  the  pinnae  being  opposite 
and  deeply  serrated  in  form  : they  are  a foot  or 
more  high  and  upwards  of  an  inch  wide,  except 
towards  the  base,  where  they  are  slightly  nar- 
rower, and  the  colour  is  bright  light-green.  It 
comes  from  Tropical  America. 

A.  PULCiiELLUM. — This  is  another  neat  and 
handsome  form,  belonging  to  the  same  section. 
The  fronds  are  pinnate,  seldom  above  a foot 
high  ; the  upper  side  of  the  pinnae  is  deep-green 
and  much  crumpled  or  plaited,  the  sori  being 
very  copious  and  rich-brown  beneath.  It  is  less 
finely  divided  than  the  previously  named  kind, 
but  is  very  distinct.  It  is  a West  Indian 
species. 

A.  ERECTtjji,  found  sometimes  under  the  name 
of  A.  dentex,  is  a somewhat  broader  form  of  A. 
formosum.  It  has  the  black,  wirjq  polished 
rachis  of  that  species  ; the  pinnae,  however,  are 
broader,  less  divided,  and  the  colour  is  a heavier 
and  brighter  green  ; the  sori  are  stout  and  deep 
reddish-brown,  and  confined  to  the  basal  margin 
of  the  pinna;.  It  is  a native  of  the  Indian  Islands 
and  South  Africa. 

A.  DiMiDi.\TUM  is  a beautiful  pinnate-fronded 
species  of  dwarf  growth,  as  it  seldom  exceeds  a 
foot  in  height.  The  fronds  are  of  a somewhat 
uniform  width  ; the  pinnse,  rounded  at  the 
point,  oblong,  and  slightly  imbricating,  arc  light- 
green  in  colour.  It  is  a handsome  and  distinct 
plant  from  Tropical  America. 

A.  RESEOTUM. — This  is  another  very  handsome 
species  not  much  known,  and  of  somewhat  more 
recent  introduction  to  cultivation.  Its  fronds 
are  from  1 foot  to  2 feet  high,  and  from  2 inches 
to  4 inches  broad  ; the  stem  and  rachis,  usually 
deep  chestnut-brown  and  polished,  are  oblong 
lanceolate  in  shape  and  of  a rich-green  eolour. 

It  comes  from  Java  and  various  other  Indian 
and  Pacific  Islands. 

A.  HETEROOARPUM  is  another  handsome  stove 
Fern  ; a native  of  various  of  the  Indian  Islands, 
as  well  as  the  Himalayas  ; but  the  only  form  of 
the  plant  I have  seen  in  cultivation  is  from  Java. 
The  stem  and  rachis  are  polisned  and  deep 
chestnut-brown  ; the  fronds  vary  from  fi  inches 
to  2 feet  in  height,  and  from  1 inch  to  2 inches 
in  breadth  ; the  pinn:e  are  numerous,  and  deep- 
green  in  colour.  q\ 


Carnations  all  through  the  winter. 

— It  is  an  easy  matter  for  **  my  lord’s  ” 


gardeners  to  have  Carnations  all  through  the 
winter,  simply  because  all  the  appliances  are  at 
command  to  grow  them.  It  may  not  be  known  to 
our  amateur  friends  that  nothing  is  more  easy 
to  accomplish  than  to  grow  Carnations  in  pro- 
fusion by  merely  noting  the  following.  The 
only  secret  in  the  matter  is  to  layer  the  young 
shoots  early,  say  June,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
these  layers  in  many  cases  run  up  for  bloom.  I 
layer  mine  in  rough  leaf-soil  and  sand,  and  they 
alvvays  lift  with  a good  ball.  When  well  rooted 
which  will  be  about  August,  they  are  lifted! 
The  largest  plants  I put  in  48  size  pots,  and  the 
smallest  in  double  Go’s.  Stand  them  in  a cool 
frame  in  the  shade,  and  let  them  remain  until 
well  established.  In  October  stake  and  place 
them  in  a cool  greenhouse,  and  they  will  begin 
to  open  their  flowers  in  November,  lasting  up 
to  March.  The  following  six  old  varieties  I 
have  grown  for  some  years,  and  they  answer 


An  exotic  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  formosum). 

every  purpose  : Gloire  de  Nancy  (white),  Ger- 
mania (yellow),  Old  Crimson  Clovm  (deep  crimson), 
Raby  Castle  (pink).  Park  de  Amiens  (scarlet), 
and  Reynolds  Hole  (apricot).  In  conclusion,  I 
may  add  that  I have  had  one  dozen  blooms  fully 
expanded  at  one  time  on  Park  de  Amiens  ; but 
my  especial  favourite  is  the  glorious  old  Norfolk 
Clove,  which  comes  in  the  winter  nearly  black, 
and  runs  the  Pink  Alalmaison  a thorough  good 
race. — R.  Gilbert,  Burghly. 

Ca.ma.tion  notes. — In  the  interesting  remarks  of 
Mr.  Weguelin,”  on  Carnations,  in  G.\rdexiX8,  Jane  16, 
p.  211,  an  error  occurs.  Read  eases  for  causes'*  in  the 
line  “ every  detail  that  causes,  etc.” — Ed. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

WINTER  KALES. 

Kales  are  the  hardiest  and  most  useful  of  late 
winter  and  early  sirring  vegetables.  It  is 
evident  they  are  not  so  well  known  as  they 
ought  to  be,  or  there  would  not  be  so  many 
complaints  after  each  winter  as  to  the  scarcity 
of  green  vegetables.  I daresay  in  instances 
where  this  does  occur  it  is  through  relying  for 
the  supply  on  imcei  tain  kinds,  such  as  Savoys, 
as  a sharp  spell  of  frost  will  clear  these  ofif  whole- 
sale. Old  Cabbage  stumps  again  are  often  left 
over  to  give  a winter  supply  of  greens,  and 
their  value  at  certain  times,  or  when  the  winter 
is  favourable  for  their  growth,  is  well  known, 
but  to  rely  upon  these  solely  is  a very  unwise 
course.  What  one  wants  to  do  is  to  provide  by 
planting  suitable  kinds,  so  that  green  vegetables 
should  be  a certainty,  however  severe  the  winter. 
Winter  Kales  are  the  hardiest  of  all,  much  more 
so  indeed  than  Brussels  Sprouts.  But  it  is  not 
wise  to  depend  merely  upon  Sprouts,  but  to 
make  due  provision  for  a late  winter  and  early 
spring  supply  of  greens  by  planting  the  best  of 
the  Kales  so  as  to  afford  a succession.  Even 
Kales  will  not  prove  profitable  if  puny  and 
drawn-up  plants  are  relied  upon,  and  these 
very  likely  late  planted,  as  when  this  is  the 
case  the  plants  are  small,  and,  excepting  the 
small  top,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
produce  secondary  sprouts.  It  is  astonishing 
the  quantity  of  tender  sprouts  a well-grov/n 
plant  will  produce  after  the  top  be  taken  off— 
that  is,  of  course,  if  kept  closely  gathered. 
Being  plucked  early,  they  are  both  tender  and 
good  in  quality.  But  allow  them  to  run,  and 
the  texture  soon  becomes  tough  and  stringy. 
A particularly  good  trait  of  these  Kales  is  that 
with  a proper  selection,  quite  a succession  is 
obtained  from  quite  midwinter  until  the  spring 
is  far  advanced.  The  first  that  comes  into  use 
is  the  Curled  or  Scotch  Kale  ; this,  besides  the 
large  curled  top,  forms  a fine  lot  of  secondary 
sprouts.  To  follow  this  comes  the  invaluable 
Cottager’s  Kale,  this  being  of  splendid  flavour 
when  cooked,  and  also  giving  a close  succession 
of  sprouts.  If  I were  bound  down  to  one  kind, 
this  would  be  the  one,  it  being  very  hardy, 
an  excellent  grower,  and  very  prolific.  After 
this  comes  Read’s  Improved  Hearting,  of 
excellent  flavour,  but  not  very  prolific  in 
secondary  sprouts.  The  old  Ragged  Jack  is 
also  an  excellent  and  hardy  kind.  The  Aspara- 
gus Kale  is  really  invaluable,  being  very  late, 
the  shoots  succulent  and  of  good  flavour. 

Sown  at  any  time  during  April,  and  this  i hinly 
and  on  good  soil,  a good  supply  of  plants  is 
secured.  Of  course,  it  is  late  now  to  write  of 
seed-sowing,  but  sooner  than  let  another  season 
go  by  without  planting  these  invaluable  Kales, 
the  plants  should  be  obtained  from  another 
source,  as  they  could  be  procured  at  a chean 
rate.  On  strong  soils  the  plants  should  be  set 
out  not  less  than  30  inches  apart  both  in  and 
between  the  rows,  and  on  lighter  soils  G inches 
less  apart.  The  ground  should  be  in  fairly 
good  heart,  as  the  stronger  the  plants  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  produce.  It  is  where 
the  plants — through,  no  doubt,  force  of  circum- 
stances— are  set  out  between  rows  of  Potatoes 
that  they  are  apt  to  become  weakened  at  the 
base  of  the  stems.  If  planted  between  every 
other  row,  the  stems  of  the  Potatoes  may  be  laid 
over,  so  as  to  let  as  much  direct  light  to  the 
Kale  as  possible.  After  the  Potatoes  are  lifted, 
the  best  course  will  be  to  mould  up  the  plant.s 
to  strengthen  them.  A. 


LETTUCES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

To  ensure  a continuous  supply  of  Lettuces, 
there  must  be  a regular  course  of  sowing 
extending  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  year” 
and  not  only  this,  but  suitable  varieties  must  be 
chosen,  or  it  will  be  a matter  of  impossibility  to 
keep  up  a succession  even  where  there  is  crood 
frame  accommodation.  It  is  surjirising  what 
may  be  done  in  the  open  air  when  raised  borders 
and  sheltered  spots  are  available,  but  there 
cannot,  of  course,  be  any  certainty  of  getting  a 
regular  supply  from  such  positions  during  the 
winter  months.  For  outdoor  sowing  there  is  no 
Cabbage  variety  that  stands  the  winter  better 
than  the  Hardy  Hammersmith.  I have  re- 
peatedly had  useful  heads  of  this  kind  ready  for 
cutting  in  February  on  a narrow  and  raised 
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south  border.  To  obtain  these  at  the  time 
named,  seeds  are  sown  at  intervals  from  the 
second  week  to  the  end  of  August,  planting  a 
portion,  if  not  all,  from  each  sowing.  This  is 
advisable  because  of  the  varying  influences  of 
the  season  brought  about  by  mild  or  severe 
weather  in  winter.  Hicks’  and  the  Hardy  Bath 
Cos  are  the  best  sorts  in  this  section  to  endure 
frosty  weather,  but  neither  of  these  is  obtain- 
able so  early  in  winter  as  the  Cabbage  variety 
above  mentioned.  One  or  both  of  these  may 
be  planted  to  form  a succession,  and  for  market 
they  are  generally  the  most  popular  and  realise  the 
best  prices.  Where  there  is  a large  demand,  these 
would  be  invaluable  even  to  those  who  may  have 
plenty  of  frame  room.  At  one  time  I used  to  raise 
a quantity  of  these  (Bath  Cos)  in  September,  and 
before  sharp  frosts  set  in  they  were  dibbled  pretty 
thinly  into  frames  that  had  been  cleared  of  sum- 
mer Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  protected  by 
lights  and  litter  only  when  severe  weather  pre- 
vailed. These  were  planted  out  in  March  on  a 
narrow  border  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall.  By 
that  time  they  were  of  good  size  and  strength, 
and  by  attention  to  watering  at  the  time  o) 
planting,  they  quickly  became  established  and 
produced  fine  heads.  To  those  who  cannot 
command  a sufficiency  of  fermenting  manure  for 
forcing  Early  Lettuces,  this  plan  of  forwarding 
autumn-sown  stock  is  useful. 

Witli  mild  hot-beds  available,  it  is  but  a short 
period  between  the  time  of  sowing  and  gathering 
of  the  crop,  when  such  varieties  as  the  Early  Paris 
Market,  Golden  Queen,  or  Commodore  Nutt  are 
chosen.  The  last-named  did  remarkably  well  with 
me  this  spring  in  frames  and  on  outdoor  borders. 
From  a sowing  made  in  February,  I filled  a few 
lights  on  a mild  hot-bed  on  March  1 , and  by  the 
end  of  the  same  month  I had  plenty  of  Lettuces 
ready  for  cutting.  The  same  variety  sown  on  a 
small  border  immediately  in  front  of  the  plant 
stoves  on  March  4 was  fit  for  use  two  months 
later.  It  is  smaller  growing  than  either  Paris 
Market  or  Golden  Queen,  but  each  has  its  own 
value  for  forcing,  spring  and  summer  uses. 
Perfect  Gem  is  my  favourite  summer  Cabbage 
Lettuce  for  outdoor  sowitrg  ; it  grows  to  a good 
size  and  has  a most  distinct  dark-green  colour. 
Continuity  and  Marvel  are  red-edged  sorts,  the 
former  being  extremely  valuable  in  dry  weather, 
and  is  the  better  one  of  the  two.  It  does  not 
readily  run  to  seed,  and  is  most  useful  on  that 
account.  From  a spring  sowing  the  same  plants 
remain  good  over  a long  time  after  reaching  an 
almost  fully  grown  state,  and  the  flavour  is  also 
good.  Favourite  is  a curled-edged  Endive- 
looking sort,  of  a light-green  colour,  imparting 
an  ornamental  character  to  the  salad  bowl. 
This  stands  dry  weather  well,  and  from  our 
cold  1‘each  house,  in  which  a number  were 
planted  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  we  were 
able  to  cut  useful  salad  in  January  and  February. 
Paris  Cos  or  the  Superb,  and  selected  strains  of 
this  same  Lettuce,  are  all  good  for  the  sum- 
mer. The  Balloon,  Mammoth,  Giant,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  other  large-growing  varieties  each 
have  their  own  respective  merits  and  admirers. 
These  are  suitable  only  for  the  summer  and 
autumn  ; they  do  not  turn  in  quickly  enough  to 
justify  very  early  sowing,  and  are  not  hardy 
enough  to  stand  much  frost.  W.  8. 


THE  BANBURY  PRIZE  ONION. 

Banbury  has  long  been  famous  for  its  Onions, 
and  the  Banbury  Prize  (see  illustration)  is  a very 
fine  selection  from  the  White  Spanish  variety. 
The  White  Spanish  is  probably  more  cultivated 
than  any  other  variety,  especially  in  small 
gardens  and  allotments,  and  I need  not  say 
how  important  it  is  that  the  stock  from  which 
the  seeds  are  grown  are  well  selected.  Only 
those  who  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
improvement  of  any  plant  by  careful  selection 
can  properly  understand  the  care  and  judgment 
required,  not  only  for  one  season  but  continually 
to  keep  the  stock  advancing  or  e ven  up  to  tiie 
mark  when  a high  standard  has  been  reached. 
Doctors  say  if  the  people  ate  more  Onions, 
either  in  a raw  or  cooked  state,  there  would 
be  less  medicine  required.  Be  this  as  it  may. 
Onions  are  well-known  to  be  among  the 
most  wholesome  of  cultivated  vegetable.s.  They 
may  bo  had  in  a green  state  all  the  year  round, 
and  where  the  land  is  suitable,  and  the  culti- 
vation good,  the  crop  pays  very  well.  The  large 
size  and  mild  flavour  of  the  imported  Onions  is 
due  mainly  to  the  irrigation  practised  by  the 


Spanish  cultivators,  and  probably  to  the  more 
liberal  use  made  of  manure  mulchings.  I think 
something  more  might  Ije  done  by  those  wlio 
want  large  Onions  with  mulchings  of  rich  com- 
post. The  mulch  need  not  necessarily  be  com- 
posed altogether  of  manure.  The  debris  of  the 
fire-heap  and  from  the  rubbish-yard,  mixed  with 
a little  artificial  manure,  will  probably  make  a 
more  efficient  mulch  for  the  Onion-bed  than 
yard-manure.  The  present  time,  after  the 
Onions  are  thinned,  is  a good  time  to  put  on  the 


Our  Readers’  Illustiiatioxs  : Onion  Baiibury  Prize. 
• Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph 
^sent  by  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


compost.  It  will  help  to  firm  the  Onions  in  the 
ground,  and  then  progress  will  be  exceedingly 
rapid  afterwards.  E.  H. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

FOLIAGE  BEGONIAS  FOR  A WINDOW. 

All  the  different  races  of  the  Begonia  family 
are  beautiful  in  their  special  ways  ; and, 
although  these  large-leaved  Begonias  cannot 
compare  with  their  tuberous  relatives  in  the 
gorgeous  colouring  of  their  flowers,  their  foliage 
is  extremely  handsome,  lasting  well,  too,  in  a 
room.  Begonia  Rex  is  the  best  known  of  these, 
with  horse-shoes  of  silvery  spots  on  the  rich-green 
and  bronze  leaves  and  red  reverse,  so  that  the 
veinings  of  the  leaves  when  displayed  against  a 
window  are  very  effective.  This  plant — though 
it  comes  from  Assam,  and  enjoys  moist  heat 
when  it  can  get  it — is  very  accommodating,  and 
will  bear  any  temperature  in  winter  down  to 
freezing-point.  Many  hybrids  have  been  raised 
from  this,  and  other  silvery-leaved  Begonias,  of 
which  B.  Mme.  Lebourg  and  B.  Mrs.  Barron 
are  two  of  the  best,  the  latter  being  specially 
handsome,  v/ith  deep  olive-green  foliage,  crimson 
veins,  and  bands  of  white.  The  dark-leaved 
Begonia  Louise  Closen  is  very  distinct  and 
remarkably  effective,  being  crimson  and  almost 
black,  without  any  green  whatever  ; this  should 
always  be  included  in  collections  of  these  plants, 
w'ith  Arthur  Malet,  too,  a brilliantly-coloured 
Begonia.  Grouped  w'ith  Ferns  for  a w'indow 
without  much  sunshine,  these  plants  look  remark- 
ably well  and  only  need  regular  watering,  with 
an  occasional  syringing  or  sponging  of  their 
leaves  to  take  off  the  dust.  Their  propagation 
is  not  difficult,  as  almost  any  bit  of  the  plant 
will  strike  root  in  leaf-mould  and  sand  if 
covered  with  a bell-glass,  which  should  be  wiped 
dry  every  morning,  and  then  replaced,  raising 
it  gradually  to  harden  the  plant  when  it  begins 
to  grow  freely.  Another  plan  is  to  propagate 
these  plants  from  leaves,  but  this  process 
requires  a hot-house  or  a hot-bed.  The  leaves, 
which  must  be  fully  grown,  are  cut  oft' in  June, 
and  placed  half  an  inch  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  a seed  pan,  which  must  bo  extremely 
well-drained,  and  partly  filled  w'ith  a mixture  of 
tine  peat  soil  and  silver  sand.  The  sand  alone 
should  be  used  to  partially  cover  the  leaves, 
which  must  be  kept  moist,  but  not  too 
wet,  or  they  will  rot  away  instead  of 
rooting,  which  they  should  do  in  about 
five  weeks’  time,  if  placed  in  a stove  tem- 
perature, or  the  pans  sunk  to  the  rim  in  a hot- 
bed. Each  leaf  should  throw  up  a shoot  and 
begin  to  form  other  leaves,  w’hen  tlie  young 
plants  can  be  potted  off'  singly  in  peat  or  turfy 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  They  should  be 
grown  for  sometime  in  warmth,  as  any  check  at 
this  early  stage  may  kill  them,  but  will  bear 


hardening  off  when  well  established.  Foliag(i 
Begonias  can  also  be  raised  from  seed,  the 
different  types  hybridising  freely,  and  in  this  v ay 
many  fine  vaiieties  are  produced  ; but  for  a l oom 
it  is  better  to  obtain  well-established  plants. 
Thrips  sometimes  attack  them  if  kept  too  dry. 
The  best  remedy  for  this  pest  is  to  sponge  tlie 
leaves  (especially  the  under  sides)  with  Sunlight- 
soap  and  warm  W'ater  ; this  soap  is  a great  help 
to  the  gardener,  as  it  destroys  blight  more 
effectually  than  most  other  soaps,  and  is  always 
at  hand.  A brush,  such  as  is  used  to  put  on 
enamel,  a bit  of  soft  sponge,  with  Sunlight- 
soap  and  hot  w'ater,  should  be  continually  at 
work  to  destroy  the  first  signs  of  any  blight 
among  window  plants.  I.  L.  R. 


HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  A ROOM.— IV. 
Amongst  the  most  perfect  of  window  plants 
which  can  be  grown  without  heat  are,  of  course, 
Roses,  and  the  Fairy  section,  or  ‘ Pet  ’ Roses, 
are  very  easy  to  cultivate  in  pots,  producing 
several  crops  of  their  exquisite  little  flowers  irr 
one  season,  if  given  plenty  of  sunshine  and  air. 
Roses  will  not,  however,  do  so  well  in  some 
parts  of  London,  as  the  impure  air  and  fog 
affects  them.  It  might,  however,  be  worth 
while  even  for  Londoners  to  try  one  or  two  of 
the  hardiest  kinds,  as  the  well-known  Gloire  de 
Dijon  certainly  will  bloom  very  near  the  City 
if  given  thorough  care,  and  it  is  possible  that 
in  many  cases  the  Roses  were  left  to  their  fate, 
under  the  impression  that  they  must  die.  A 
collection  of  Fairy  Roses  might  be  made  which 
would  be  both  novel  and  interesting,  and  the 
plants  should  have  their  home  on  a deep  ash- 
border  in  the  sunniest  part  of  the  yard,  or  in 
boxes  of  ashes  on  khe  leads,  the  pots  being  sunk 
to  the  rim  in  the  ashes,  and  top-dressed  with  a 
little  rich  soil  on  the  surface.  They  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  will  stand  the  winter  out-of- 
doors  with  safety',  especially  if  mulched  with 
leaf-mould  and  manure  i-ound  their  croM'ns  at 
that  time.  Early  in  the  spring,  one  after 
another,  they  should  be  covered  with  buds,  and 
can  be  taken  indoors  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
giving  them  a sunny  window,  with  the  upper 
sash  as  much  open  as  possible  while  they  are  in 
the  room.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  are  over  the 
plants  should  be  removed  to  their  ash-bed, 
pruned  into  shape,  and  carefully  M’atered  there, 
giving  them  soot-water  (or  other  liquid-manure) 
in  a very  weak,  thin  state  twice  a week,  when 
they  will  again  produce  their  lovely  little 
blossoms,  so  that  with  a good  collection  of  eight 
or  twelve  varieties,  the  sitting-room  should  be 
constantly  supplied  with  miniature  Roses 
throughout  the  summer.  Persian  Yellow,  a 
rich  golden-tinted  flower,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  Pet  Roses  ; Ma  Paquerette  bears  masses  of 
pure-white  blossoms  ; Eugene  Beauharnais  has 
a dark  crimson  bloom  ; Mignonette,  biight- 
pink,  with  a vei’y  perfect  shape  ; Perle  d'Or, 
a soft  buff,  with  deeper  centre,  very  singular 
and  pretty  ; Gloire  de  Polyantha,  shaded-pink 
with  paler  centre  ; Cecile  Brunner,  is  a mixture 
of  bright  rose-tint  and  yellow',  uncommon,  and  , 
very  decorative ; Golden  Fairy',  soft  apricot, 
with  creamy  edges;  Little  Dot,  a blush-rose, 
very  delicate  in  effect  ; Anna  Maria  de  Mon- 
tiavel,  a white  cluster  rose,  very  fragrant  : 
Armosa,  with  clear,  pink  handsome 
flowers ; and  Little  Pet,  producing  large 
quantities  of  creamy  white  blossoms,  will  make 
an  excellent  selection,  and  many  of  them  can 
now  be  procured  in  flower.  They  should  he 
repotted  in  November,  or  the  earlier  kinds  in 
October  ; give  them  very  good  drainage,  and  a 
light  rich  compost  of  turfy  mould,  two  parts, 
to  one  of  leaf-mould,  with  a little  sand  and  a 
sprinkling  of  soot.  Manure  is  best  supplied  to 
pot-Roses  as  a mulch  on  the  surface,  for  if  their 
roots  touch  it  they  are  apt  to  become  cankered, 
and  the  plants  lose  their  health.  The  plants 
w'ill  not  need  much  attention  in  winter,  the  rain 
usually'  supplying  them  with  enough  moisture. 
They  must  not,  hov/e\  er,  become  dus|-^j'  'at 
any  time,  but  should  be  given  euou,^) 'te'pid 
water  (when  in  the  house)  to  run  through  tho 
pot  at  one  time,  emptying  the  saucer  half  an. 
hour  afterw'ards,  as  they  should  not  stand  in 
stagnant  water.  They  will  require  no  more 
until  the  soil  on  tho  surface  is  too  dry  to  lea\  e 
a stain  on  the  finger  ; but  then  again  should, 
have  an  abundance.  When  in  bloom  they  need 
much  more  water  than  at  other  times.  No  hard. 

' and  fast  rules  can  therefore  be  made,  but  their 
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wants  should  be  attended  to  regularly  once  in 
the  da^y,  in  case  some  of  them  may  require 
water  or  liquid-manure.  Soot-u  ater,  which  is 
the  best  inodorous  hquid-manure  for  room 
plants,  is  easily  made  by  colleoting  a little  soot 
fiom  the  chimney  l)y  a long-handled  brush, 
tying  it  securely  into  a hit  of  coarse  canvas,  and 
placing  it  in  a pan  of  rain-water.  The  surround- 
ing water  (just  tinged  with  the  soot,  but  clear 
and  thin)  only  should  be  used,  stirring  the  bag 
round  in  the  pan  occasionally  with  a stick,  and 
keeping  it  filled  up.  Pure  water  should  always 
be  used  between  the  doses  of  soot-water,  as  it  is 
very  possible  to  overdo  a plant  with  ev'en  this 
chemical  manure,  and  no  sediment  should  ever 
be  left  on  the  surface  soil  in  giving  liquid- 
manure.  Tea  Roses  and  others  mav  be  culti- 
vated in  pots  on  the  same  lines  as ‘'the  Fairy 
Roses,  but  require  careful  priming  in  the  spriim. 
In  a few  years  they  outgrow  their  pots,  and 
need  to  be  planted  in  a border.  Pet  Roses, 
being  naturally  so  small,  are  more  suitable  for 
room  decoration.  They  will  not  need  more 
than  a (i-ineh  pot  for  some  years,  and  cuttings 
can  be  brought  on  in  the  meantime  to  take 
theu-  place.  These  root  best  in  a shady  place 
with  a moist  atmosphere.  A box  covered  with 
two  or  three  pieces  of  glass,  allowing  a little  air 
between  them,  is  a good  place  in  which  to  stand 
a pot  of  cuttings,  in  very  sandy 
soil,  well  drained.  A few  incln  s 
of  damp  ashes  should  be  below 
tlie  pot.  I.  L.  R. 

THE  WHITE  JAPANESE 
ANEMONE. 

ThI'j  illustration  shows  the  beauty 
of  this  lovely  flower  when  boldly 
grouped  in  a vase.  Anemone 
japonica  alba,  orHonorine  Jobert, 
to  give  its  name  as  recorded  in 
books  and  catalogues,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  plants  an  amateur 
can  grow.  It  is  free,  hardy,  and 
blooms  from  late  summer  until 
quite  the  autumn,  even  in  town 
gardens,  giving  a wealth  of  pure- 
white  flowers  for  the  house.  The 
lime  to  plant  is  the  spring,  and, 
if  possible,  get  a large  mass  of  it 
by  itself,  so  as  tothoroughl3' enjoy 
its  fine  habit  and  free  wealth  of 
flowers. 

Ricinus  Gibsoni  for  a 
room. — These  handsome  foliage 
plants,  with  rich  bronze  leaves, 
are  extremely  useful  in  a window 
to  show  ofl'  the  bright  hues  of 
flowering  plants,  and  they  can 
be  sown  under  a tumbler,  each 
seed  separately,  in  a small  pot, 
in  Juno  or  Julj",  when  they  will 
germinate  in  a sunny  tvindow 
without  ditfioulty  if  the  hard 
seed  be  soaked  for  a few  hours  in 
^ tepid  water  before  it  is  sown.  The  little 
plant  is  interesting  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  glass  can  be  taken  off  gradually 
(by  raising  it  on  books  on  either  side)  when 
the  plant  has  opened  its  first  leaves  ; but  it 
must  nev'er  be  allowed  to  want  for  water,  as 
the  gutta-percha-like  stem,  if  once  it  droops,  is 
not  easily  made  strong  aud  straight  again. 
When  the  seedlings  are  4 inches  high  they 
should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  giving  them 
leaf-mould,  turfy  mould,  and  sand,  without 
manure  ; as  they  get  larger,  however,  they  may 
have  richer  soil,  and  they  always  need  plenty 
of  water.  They  will  do  well  out-of-doors,  if 
preferred  in  summer,  but  must  be  lifted  in 
before  there  is  any  likelihood  of  frost,  and 
winte^d  in  a room  above  freezing  point. — 

1.  ij.  rv. 


mixture  of  loam,  rotten  manure,  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a little  soot  and  sand.  They  will  then 
rapidly  throw  up  tall  stems,  and  the  male  flower, 
like  a handsome  Grass,  will  crown  them,  the 
female  flower  being  borne  separately,  from  which 
the  Corn  is  procured.  Plenty  of  water  is  neces- 
sary for  them,  and  if  the  pots  should  be  rather 
small,  liquid-manure,  in  the  shape  of  soot-water, 
should  be  given  two  or  three  times  a week.  The 
elegant  shape  of  this  plant,  like  a fountain  in 
outline,  makes  it  highly  decorative,  as  well  as 
its  ribbon-like  leaves,  striped  with  white. — 
I.  L.  R. 

WINDOW  BORDERS. 

The  borders  beneath  the  windows  of  houses 
afford  many  opportunities  for  tasteful  and  pretiy 
flower  gardening,  or  the  special  culture  of 
favourite  flowers.  Here,  at  any  rate,  our  en- 
deavours need  not  be  hampered  by  geometric 
restrictions  or  other  beauty-destroying  con 
siderations.  We  have  a simple  border  to 
furnish  and  adorn  in  a quiet,  but  pretty  way. 
A flower  border,  backed  up  by  a wall,  is  delight- 
ful, as  it  has  an  excellent  background,  and  good 
culture  is  better  repaid  than  in  flower  borders 
near  shrubs,  whose  roots  run  through  them  and 
revel  in  their  richness.  Most  of  the  delightful 
window  borders  that  one  occasionally  meets  with 


Flowers  ®f  White  Japanese  Anemone  in  a vase. 


Corn  (Zea  japonica  varie- 

gai>a)  in  a window. — A very  pretty  effect 
iniy -Be  easily  produced  by  sowing  a few  seeds 
• of  this. Variegated  Corn  (each  separately)  in  a 
small  pot,  first  soaking  the  seeds  in  luke-warm 
waoer  for  si.x  hours.  They  will  germinate  now 
in  a sunny  window,  and  grow  very  rapidly,  their 
brightly  tinted  foliage  being  handsome  even  in  a 
loiing  state.  When  the  plants  are  a few  inches 
bigh  they  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  (for 
the  more  room  they  have  the  finer  plants  they 
: will  becorn?),  with  rich  soil,  in  which  there  is  a 


are  associated  with  old  houses,  because  in  later 
daj^s  the  erroneous  idea  was  conceived  that  the 
flower  garden  should  exist  separate  from  the 
house,  often  detracting  from  rather  than  adding 
to  its  beautj’.  Borders  for  flowers  under  the 
windows  are  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  size  of 
window  borders  must  always  be  ruled  by  the 
surroundings,  but,  whether  narrow  or  wide, 
they  can  be  well  filled.  It  is  a great  mistake 
to  confine  them  to  the  culture  of  summer 
flowers  onlj'.  If  creejiers  are  desired  upon  the 
walls  of  the  house  and  the  borders  are  narrow, 
there  will  not  be  room  for  manj'  flowers,  and 
in  such  a case  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  growing 
them,  as  the  creepers  may  want  all  the  nutri- 
ment the  soil  contains  to  sustain  them.  Those 
who  object  to  creepers  of  a permanent  character 
upon  the  walls  of  the  house  may  adorn  them 
for  the  summer  by  placing  a few  branches  for 
such  things  as  Convolvulus,  Nasturtium,  Eccre- 
mocarpus,  or  the  many  lovely  annual  climbers 
to  creep  over.  Narrow  borders  may  be  made 
delightful  by  planting  them  with  fragrant  plants 
and  dwarf  shrubs.  In  them  would  thrive  such 
sweet-scented  things  as  the  Sweet  Verbena,  the 
Balm  of  Gilead  ((ledronella  triphjdla),  and  in 
the  drier  spots  Rosemary  and  Lavender  would 
be  valuable,  and  their  fragrance  appreciated. 
The  Myrtle,  too,  in  many  southern  gardens  sur- 
vives in  such  borders,  whilst  hardy  Fuchsias  are 
hosts  in  themselves. 


The  charm  of  such  a border  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described,  and  when  the  windows 
of  the  house  are  opened,  pleasant  odours  would 
be  diffused  throughout  the  rooms.  The  prettiest 
window  borders  I have  ever  seen  were  filled 
with  these,  and  in  every  available  nook  upon 
two  sides  of  the  house  masses  of  fragrant  plants 
were  growing.  The  Fuchsia  and  the  Myrtle  I 
have  never  seen  more  lovely.  But  where  the 
borders  are  wide  they  permit  of  some  of  the 
best  hardy  flowers  being  grown.  In  these  bor- 
ders it  is  better  to  make  a distinct  feature  with 
a few  suitable  hardy  flowers  grown  in  masses 
and  of  sufficient  quantity  to  be  effective.  A 
repetition  of  the  unsatisfactory  mixed  borderdot- 
a-plant-here-there-and-everywhere  method  of 
arrangement  will  be  altogether  wrong.  In  some 
wide  borders  of  good  soil  around  the  base  of  an 
old  Sussex  mansion  groups  of  a dozen  or  more 
plants  of  Tea  Roses,  carpeted  with  Sedums  and 
Saxifrages,  the  intervening  spaces  planted  with 
Carnations  of  good,  sweet-scented,  self-coloured 
kinds,  represent  a type  of  window  border  gar- 
dening that  for  the  summer  and  autumn  can 
hardly  be  excelled. 

In  many  districts  where  Tea  Roses  are  not 
quite  satisfactory  in  the  open  garden  fully  ex- 
posed, they  would  flourish,  in  such  borders. 
Again,  niany  bulbous  plants,  choice  Lilies,  and 
other  things  can  have  special  culture  and  be 
grown  to  perfection  in  such  places.  If  the 
house  is  large  and  the  borders  are  numerous, 
each  one  may  be  a distinct  feature  in  itself 
and  differ  materially  from  the  others.  A border 
of  pegged-down  Roses  would  be  a pretty  feature 
and  an  uncommon  one. 

Thep  suggestions  are  merely  thrown  out  as 
an  assistance.  They  maybe  varied  or  improved 
upon  by  those  who  have  or  intend  to  make  bor- 
ders of  this  description,  as  it  is  neither  well  nor 
advisable  to  eopy  ev^ery  good  arrangement  seen 
elsewhere,  but  rather  to  aim  at  originality,  and 
by  selecting  some  pretty  family  of  choice  hardy 
plants,  to  develop  its  capabilities  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent. 

The  idea  that  the  flower  garden  is  for  the 
summer  only  is  giving  way  to  better  notions, 
since  we  know  that  with  beds  or  borders  of  any 
aspect — whether  north,  south,  east,  or  west— 
there  are  hosts  of  things  that  will  flourish  in  them 
and  give  us  flowers  in  season  almost  the  whole 
year  through,  whilst  the  judicious  mixture  of 
some  choice  hardy  evergreen  plants  will  prevent 
any  possible  nakedness  or  barrenness  of  aspect 
even  in  the  dullest  and  apparently  most  lifeless 
months  of  the  year.  A. 


AZALEA  MOLLIS  FOR  A ROOM. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  plant  which  is  so 
perfectly  decorative  in  effect  as  these  beautiful 
hardy  Azaleas,  with  soft  apricot  tints,  melting 
into  carmine,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  th*y 
should  not  be  possessed  by  any  one  who  loves 
flowers.  They  can  be  grown  out-of-doors  (except 
when  in  bloom),  sinking  the  pots  in  a bed  or 
box  of  ashes  to  protect  their  roots.  The  best 
position  for  them  is,  in  summer  time,  a slightly 
shaded  one,  as  the  tender  leaves  are  apt  to 
become  scorched  if  exposed  to  the  afternoon 
sun.  Yet  they  must  have  some  sunshine,  and 
towards  the  autumn  a sunnier  spot  will  suit 
them,  for  they  need  to  ripen  their  wood 
thoroughly  to  do  well.  If  they  need  potting 
( which  is  not  the  case  every  year)  it  is  best  done 
directly  the  flowers  are  over,  after  which  the 
plant  should  be  shaded  for  a week  or  two. 
Peat,  turfy  loam,  silver  sand,  and  a little  leaf- 
mould  will  make  an  excellent  compost  for  them  ; 
this  can  be  bought  at  the  horticulturists’  ready 
mixed,  and  the  potting  must  be  carefully 
carried  out.  Laying  a piece  of  crock,  with  the 
concave  side  downwards,  over  the  hole  of  the 
pot,  several  smaller  pieces  should  be  placed,  with 
the  hand,  over  it,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
water,  and  this  drainage  can  be  covered  with  a 
bit  of  dry  Moss,  sprinkled  with  soot,  which  not 
only  helps  to  keep  out  worms  and  insects,  but 
nourishes  the  plant  also.  Over  the  Moss  a small 
heap  of  the  roughest  part  of  the  compost 
should  be  made,  on  which  the  roots  of  the 
Azaleas,  when  turned  out  into  the  left  hand, 
will  rest.  But  before  this  the  old  drainage 
must  be  removed,  and  the  surface  soil  pared 
off  with  a blunt  stick  as  low  as  possible  without 
injuring  the  roots,  thus  making  the  latter  into  a 
ball  shape,  instead  of  that  of  the  pot.  Resting 
this  ball  on  the  fresh  soil  in  the  pot,  finer 
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compost  must  be  shaken  and  packed  round  it, 
pushing  it  firmly  into  place  with  a blunt  stick, 
so  as  to  have  no  vacuum  between  the  ball  and 
the  pot,  which  should  only  be  the  next  size  to  the 
older  one,  and  must  be  thoroughly  clean  inside 
and  out.  Finish  off  neatly  at  the  top,  with  a 
flat  surface,  rammed  down  hard  with  the  trowel- 
handle  (for  all  hard- wooded  plants  with  hair- 
like  roots,  such  as  Heaths,  Azaleas,  &c.,needveiy 
firm  potting),  and  be  sure  to  leave  at  least 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  clear  for  watering  the 
plant.  Azaleas  are  very  thirsty  plants,  and  if 
once  seriously  neglected  they  do  not  easily 
resovcr  it ; therefore,  they  must  not  be  forgotten 
through  the  summer  time,  and  regularly  supplied 
with  water  until  their  leaves  drop  in  the 
autumn.  From  this  time  until  the  buds  begin 
to  swell  the  rain  will  usually  be  enough  for 
them,  but  during  a specially  dry  time  in  spring 
their  wants  must  not  be  neglected,  and  as  soon 
as  they  have  leaves  they  must  again  have  a 
regular  supply. 

During  a severe  frost,  the  plants  should  be 
lifted  indoors,  or  they  may  be  taken  into  a room 
without  a fire  in  October,  when  they  will  bloom 
earlier  than  if  left  entirely  in  the  open  ; but 
they  do  not  like  dry  heat,  and  do  best  when 
allowed  to  stand  on  a tray  full  of  damp  Moss, 
from  which  the  moisture  always  rises  to  soften 
the  air.  They  must  also  have  plenty  of  air,  the 
window  being  left  open  a few  inches  at  the  top 
as  much  as  possible.  This  Azalea  is  hardier 
than  A.  indica,  coming  from  Japan.  I.  L.  R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

STRELITZIA  REGINA. 

An  illustration  of  this  plant  has  been  forwarded 
by  Mr.  W.  Blundell,  Liverpool,  asking  for  its 
name.  As  the  following  notes  on  the  family 
may  be  interesting  to  our  correspondent  and 
other  readers  we  give  the  following  details. 
These  showy  Cape  plants  are  generally  classed 
as  stove  subjects,  but  they  will  thrive  in  a 
greenhouse  in  summer  and  do  with  a little  more 
warmth  in  the  winter  than  ordinary  cool 
greenhouse  plants  need.  An  intermediate  tem- 
perature suits  them  best.  Some  half-dozen 
kinds  may  be  met  with  in  cultivation,  but  they 
do  not  differ  materially  from  S.  Reginje.  The 
Strelitzias  are  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  of 
stately  appearance  ; their  season  of  blooming  is 
ordinarily  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  S. 
Reginae  bears  its  flowers  on  stout  erect  stalks, 
which  attain  a height  of  3 feet  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  the  heat  to 
which  it  is  subjected  ; the  flowers  are  very 
distinct  and  curious  in  form,  and  last  in  perfect 
condition  two  or  three  weeks. 

Strelitzias  are  mostly  propagated  from 
suckers,  which  are  produced  after  flowering  in 
the  manner  usual  with  plants  that  increase  in 
this  way.  When  these  have  attained  a consider- 
able size  they  can  be  divided  from  the  parent 
plant — during  the  spring  or  summer,  so  as  to 
get  established  before  winter — and  put  in 
separate  pots,  drained  and  filled  with  good 
fibrous  loam,  with  which  some  .sand  has  been 
mixed.  The  pots  used  sliould  be  such  as  will 
suffice  to  liold  the  considerable  (juantity  of  roots 
which  the  suckers  ought  to  have  before  their 
removal  from  the  plants  that  have  produced 
them.  Pot  firmly,  and  stand  them  where  they 
will  get  some  warmth  that  will  assist  their 
making  new  roots  ; the  thick  leathery  texture 
of  the  leaves  is  such  that  no  shade  is  required 
not  even  when  the  sun  is  most  powerful.  All 
that  is  needed  to  grow  them  well  is  to  give 
sufficient  air,  with  water  as  the}'  want  it,  and 
enough  pot-room  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  plants.  They  may  be  either  kept  to 
single  crowns  or  allowed  to  remain  entire  until 
a number  are  formed,  but  for  most  purposes 
medium -sized  examples,  such  as  those  composed 
of  three  or  four  crowns  each,  will  be  found  the 
most  desirable.  Large  specimens  can  be  divided 
into  portions  varying  in  size  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  cultivator,  all  that  is  necessary 
being  that  when  the  division  is  effected  the 
several  pieces  should,  as  soon  as  potted,  be 
placed  where  there  is  warmth  enough  to  set 
them  growing  immediately,  otherwise  the  roots 
they  already  possess  are  liable  to  rot. 

INSEOT.S.— The  natural  consistency  of  the 
plante,  stems,  and  leaves  combined  is  such  as 
to  otter  little  attraction  to  insects,  thoimh 


aphides  often  establish  themselves  on  the  young 
leaves  ; they  can  be  easily  removed  by  spong- 
ing or  fumigation  ; if  affected  witli  scale 
sponging  is  the  best  remedy.  T. 


ABUTILONS. 

These  now  popular  South  American  plants  are 
very  useful  during  the  dull  winter  months,  and 
also  in  early  spring,  as  they  yield  their  flowers 
in  such  close  succession  that  one  can  always 
gather  some  from  them.  If  kept  in  a moderate 
temperature  they  will  keep  on  growing  and 
flowering  all  the  season.  They  are  very  easily 
raised  from  seed,  which  ripens  well  in  the  South 
of  England.  Some  very  beautiful  varieties  have 
been  raised  in  this  country,  especially  by  Mr. 
George,  of  Putney,  who  some  years  ago  made 
the  raising  of  new  varieties  of  Abutilon  a 
special  study.  On  the  Continent,  too,  a double 
form  has  been  now  secured.  It  was  raised  from 
the  now  well-known  A.  Thompson!,  and  is  its 
exact  counterpart,  except  that  the  flowers  are 
decidedly  double,  but  really  of  no  beauty. 
Abutilons  may  be  propagated  easily  from 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  which  strike  freely 
in  a bottom-heat  of  between  50  degs.  and  60 
degs.  Grown  as  pot  plants,  they  are  both 
useful  and  ornamental  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory.  As  plants  for  pillars,  too,  Abu- 
tilons cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
When  planted  out  in  the  greenhouse  against  a 
pillar,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  soil  for  their 
reception.  They  thrive  best  in  yellow  loam, 
with  an  admixture  of  sand  and  rotten  manure 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige. 
Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photo- 
graph sent  by  Mrs.  Martin,  Birmingham. 


from  an  old  Mushroom  bed.  Abutilons  are  gross 
feeders,  and  manure  water  may  be  administered 
to  them  with  beneficial  results.  They  may  also 
be  used  with  advantage  in  the  sub  tropical 
garden,  and  none  more  so  than  the  variegated 
form  niveum  marmoratum,  which,  when  pegged 
down,  makes  a pretty  edging  to  such  plants  as 
Cannas,  Solanum  marginatum,  Ricinus,  Aralias, 
&c.  Abutilons  also  do  well  planted  out  during 
the  summer  months,  more  especially  Boule  de 
Neige  (see  cut),  which  during  the  season  will 
produce  its  snow-white  flowers  in  great  abun- 
danee.  In  autumn  on  the  appearance  of  frost 
those  planted  out  may  be  lifted  and  potted  in 
any  ordinary  soil,  and  kept  in  a warm  house  till 
they  have  become  established  ; they  may  then 
be  transferred  to  cooler  quarters,  and  during 
the  winter  months  kept  rather  drier.  If  cut 
down  and  put  into  heat  in  early  spring  they 
will  yield  cuttings  in  great  profusion.  All  the 
varieties,  with  the  exception  of  insigne,  known 
now  by  the  name  of  igneum,  and  Sellowianum 
marmoratum,  are  amenable  to  the  greenhouse 
and  summer  treatment  just  described.  The  two 
last-named  varieties,  however,  require  stove 
management. 

The  following  is  a list  of  varieties  found  to  be 
the  best,  viz. 

Whites. — Boule  de  Neige:  Branching  in 
habit  and  a very  free  flowerer  ; blooms  of 
medium  size,  finely  cupped,  pure-white.  If  the 
stamens  are  removed,  the  flowers  of  this  sort 
are  very  useful  for  any  purpose  for  which  white 
flowers  are  required.  Seraph  : Dwarf  in  habit, 
flowers  white,  more  elongated  than  those  of 
Boule  de  Neige. 

Lilacs. — Anna  Crozy  : Vigorous  in  habit, 
and  a free  flowerer  late  in  the  season  ; blooms 
large,  with  dark  veinings  ; very  pretty.  Louis 


Marignoc  : Dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  free 
flowerer,  and  very  showy. 

Yellow.s. — Lemoinei : The  counterpart  of 
Boule  de  Neige  except  in  colour.  Reine  d’Or  : 
Dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  flowers  large,  and 
of  a beautiful  bright  yellow. 

Rose. — Rosaiflorum  : Dwarf  and  compact  in 
habit,  a very  free  flowerer  ; the  best  of  its  colour. 
Darwin i robustum  : Strong  in  growth,  rose, 
with  a light  shade  of  red.  La  Lorraine  : A very 
fine  free-flowering  variety. 

Purple. — Insigne  (syn.,  igneum)  : A tall 

grower ; leaves  large  and  rough  ; flowers,  pro- 
duced in  clusters,  of  a medium  size,  broad,  much 
reflexed,  purple-crimson,  with  dark  venations  ; 
a very  useful  and  distinct  variety,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

Variegated. — Niveum  marmoratum  : Leaves 
large,  marbled  pale-green  and  yellow  ; valuable 
as  a fine-foliaged  plant,  and  for  bedding  pur- 
poses. Darwini  tessellatum  : A beautifully 
variegated  form,  the  leaves  of  which  are  prettily 
marbled  with  gold  and  yellow  ; flowers  reddish, 
with  distinct  crimson  veins  ; beautiful  either  in 
or  out  of  flower.  Sellowianum  marmoratum  : 
This,  the  handsomest  of  all  the  variegated  sec- 
tion, requires  stove  treatment  in  order  to 
develop  its  beautifully  marbled  foliage.  W. 


SCHUBERTIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

This  is  a very  fine  plant,  and  not  often  met  with 
in  our  gardens  at  the  present  day.  This  is  all 
the  more  remarkable,  considering  how  easily  it 
may  be  cultivated,  and  if  more  known  would 
certainly  become  a general  favourite.  It  is  a 
climbing  species,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  pro- 
duces umbels  of  flowers  pure-white  and  fleshy 
in  texture.  The  corolla  is  funnel  shaped,  and  the 
front  portion  divided  into  fiv'e  linear-spreading 
lobes.  It  is  grown  far  better  from  seed  than  by 
any  other  means,  and  these  should  be  sown 
about  the  beginning  of  January,  and  the  plant 
will  continue  to  grow  until  the  autumn  before 
producing  its  beautiful  fragrant  flowers,  which 
generally  appear  five  and  six  on  a cluster. 
They  much  resemble  those  of  the  popular  and 
useful  Stephanotis  floribunda,  to  which  it  would 
become  a very  great  rival  were  it  in  general 
cultivation.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those 
of  this  favourite  plant,  equally  as  sweet- 
scented,  and  last  even  longer  when  cut  and 
placed  in  water,  and  are  as  pure  in  colour  ; 
therefore,  it  should  prove  a fine  plant  for 
decorations.  One  advantage  it  certainly  has 
over  the  Stephanotis  is  that  it  requires  a far  less 
amount  of  heat,  and  can  be  grown  in  any 
ordinary  glass-house  where  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  lower  than  about  50  degs.  to 
55  degs.  in  the  winter.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  manure,  with  a little 
sand  added,  and  the  pot  used  should  be  of  fair 
size,  with  good  drainage.  As  the  plant  grows, 
which  it  does  very  rapidly,  it  should  be  care- 
fully trained  along  the  greenhouse,  or  wherever 
it  is  intended  to  be  grown,  so  that  it  does  not 
become  a tangled  mass  of  growth  before  it  is 
taken  in  hand.  This  beautiful  climber  is  a 
native  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  although 
it  has  been  known  in  our  gardens  for  about  sixty 
years  or  more,  it  has  never  become  popular.  I 
saw  it  recently  at  Mr.  Morse’s  nursery,  at 
Epsom.  J.  Jarvis. 


CACTI. 

651. — As  a grower  and  lover  of  all  kinds  of 
Cacti,  I should  like  to  say  a few  words  in  reply 
to  “ G.  M.  B.’s”  inquiry.  In  the  first  place, 
sunshine  is  essential  to  induce  free  flowering;  they 
will  not  succeed  in  shade.  The  best  soil  for  all 
Cacti  (except  Epiphyllums  and  Rhipsalises)  is 
good  fibry  loam,  mixed  with  sand,  brick-rubble, 
and  charcoal,  one  part  of  each  of  the  three 
latter  to  six  of  the  former.  A little  well-rotted 
manure  can  be  added  to  the  compost  for  Phyllo- 
cacti.  For  Epiphyllums  and  Rhipsalis  a mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  with  sand  and 
lumps  of  charcoal  in  the  same  proportion  as 
before  mentioned,  will  be  found  most  suitable. 
Use  small  pots,  just  large  enough  to  hold  the 
plants  comfortably.  Cactuses  preferring  to  be 
somewhat  cramped— indeed,  large  pots  are  most 
injurious.  Another  most  important  point,  and 
one  that  is  often  overlooked  by  growers  of  Cacti 
is  good  drainage.  Let  the  pots  be  filled  to  one- 
fifth  of  their  depth  for  large-growing  kinds,  and 
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one-third  for  smaller  ones.  I find  charcoal 
splendid  material  for  drainage,  as  it  tends  to 
keep  the  soil  sweet.  As  regards  watering,  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast  lines. 
For  three  or  four  months  in  the  winter  they  re- 
quire very  little,  if  any,  water  ; in  the  summer 
it  may  be  given  freely,  but  the  soil  must  never 
be  allowed  to  get  stagnant,  or  the  plants  will 
soon  die.  It  is  better  to  have  the  soil  too  dry 
than  too  wet. 

Temperature. — Nearly  all  the  Cacti  ean  be 
grown  in  a greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  ex- 
cluded, but  they  must  be  kept  dry.  The  safest 
winter  minimum  temperature  is  dO  degs.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  kinds  succeed  better  with 
more  heat,  and  on  the  other  hand  a few  kinds 
will  stand  a few  degrees  of  frost  without  injury. 
In  the  summer  the  temperature  can  never  be 
too  high,  and  no  shading  is  needed.  Cacti  are 
readily  propagated  from 

CuTTiNC4s,  which  must  be  exposed  for  a day 
or  so  to  the  sun,  after  being  taken  off  the  plant, 
to  dry,  and  then  placed  in  sand,  which  should 
not  be  watered  for  some  daj^s  or  they  will  rot. 
These  instructions  are  necessarily  A'ery  brief, 
and  I strongly  recommend  “ G.  M.  B.”  to 
])rocure  acopy  of  “Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs,” 
by  W.  Watson,  of  Kew,  published  at  five- 
shillings,  by  L.  UpcottGill,  170,  Strand,  London, 
W.C. 

As  regards  list  of  varieties  I append  a few, 
but  “ G.  M.  B.”  does  not  say  whether  he  wishes 
to  grow  flowering  kinds  (or  rather  kinds  with 
large,  showy  flowers)  or  varieties  which  are 
grown  for  their  attractive  stems.  A few 

Large  - flowering  kinds  are  : Cereus 

speciosissimus  (crimson,  with  violet  centre,  one 
of  the  very  best  and  hardiest),  C.  coccineus 
(bright-scarlet),  C.  flagelliformis  (Rat’s-tail 
Cactus)  (bright  rosy  flowers),  C.  grandiflorus 
(thegreat  Night-blooming  Cactus,  with  enormous 
white  flowers  a foot  across),  C.  Macdonaldi 
(another  night  bloomer,  nearly  like  grandiflorus), 
C.  Mallisoni  (bright-red,  very  beautiful), 
C.  nyctiealus  (another  night  bloomer,  with 
enormous  yellow  and  white  flowers),  C.  serpen- 
tinus  (pinkish-white,  very  pretty),  Phyllocactus 
Ackermanni  (rich-scarlet),  P.  crenatus  (pale- 
cream  flowers,  very  handsome),  P.  grandis 
(creamy-white),  P.  albus  superbus  (pure- 
white),  P.  Conway’s  Giant  (enormous  scarlet 
flowers),  P.  Cooperi  (yellow,  very  fine), 
P.  Jenkinsoni  (cherry-red),  P.  kermesinus 
magnus  (orange,  tipped  and  striped  with  red), 
P.  Pfersdorffi  (petals  white,  sepals  yellow), 
P.  Rempleri  (salmon-red),  P.  splendens  (purple- 
pink),  P.  Wrayi  (yellowish-white),  P.  Fraiizi 
(crimson,  violet  centre).  There  are  a large 
number  of  beautiful  kinds  of  Phyllocacti  in 
nearly  every  shade  of  colour.  Echinopsis  are 
Globular  Cacti,  many  of  which  produce  most 
handsome  flowers.  The  best  are  Eyriesi(white), 
Mulleri  (double  satiny-rose),  oxygona  (white, 
stained  with  red),  Pentlandi  (brilliant  red), 
triumphans  flore  - pleno  (double  rosy  - red), 
Zuccariniana  (white,  as  fragrant  as  Jessamine), 
Ilecaisneana  (white),  tubiflora  (pure-white). 
Epiphyllums  are  also  free  bloomers.  There 
are  many  good  kinds,  chiefly  flowering  in 
winter.  If  “ G.  M.  B.”  would  like  a list  of 
kinds  grown  chiefly  for  their  attractive  stems, 

I shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  same. 

I cannot  close  these  few  remarks  without 
expressing  a regret  that  these  beautiful  plants 
should  be  so  neglected. — Wm.  C.  G.  Ludford, 
Sutton  Coldfield. 

Replying  to  inquiry  how  to  strike 

Cactus  cuttings,  the  mode  I have  always 
adopted  for  Phyllocactuses  and  Epiphyllums  is 
as  follows  : I use  a large  flower-pot,  filling  it 
half  full  of  cinders  or  broken  brisks.  On  these 
place  a layer  of  Moss,  and  fill  up  with  a mixture 
of  coarse  sand  and  loam,  well  mixed.  See  that 
the  cuttings  are  well  dried  off  at  the  ends,  and 
insert  them  not  more  thanhalf-an-inch  in  depth. 
Sprinkle  them  daily  with  tepid  rain-water, 
keeping,  if  possible,  in  a temperature  not  less 
than  60  degs.,  and  in  about  a fortnight  lift  the 
cattings.  If  rooted,  place  in  small  thumb- 
pots,  using  a compost  of  coarse  sand  one  part, 
well  rotted  manure  one  part,  and  good  loam 
six  parts,  well  mixed  and  rubbed  through  a 
sieve.  Sprinkle  daily  with  tepid  water,  and  as 
soon  as  a shoot  appears  give  water  freely  and 
place  in  a sunny  position.  For  Opuatias  omit 
manure,  and  use  broken  brick  about  the  size  of 
Peas.  Good  drainage  and  water  sparingly  will 


ensure  success.  I do  not  think  that  heat  for 
striking  Phyllocactus  cuttings  is  as  necessary  as 
many  suppose.  With  regard  to  varieties  they 
are  legion.  Study  W.  Watson’s  “Cactus 
Culture  for  Amateurs,”  published  by  Upcott  Gill, 
170,  Strand  ; a most  useful  work.— W.  N.  G. 
Lance. 


COOL  GREENHOUSES. 

I read  with  mucli  pleasure  in  a recent  number 
of  G.4RDENING  an  article  headed  “A  Word  for 
Cool  Greenhouses.”  I often  feel  sorry  for  those 
of  your  correspondents  who  are  troubled  with 
their  heating  apparatuses,  and  for  others,  who 
being  without  them,  evidently  imagine  that 
little,  if  anything,  can  be  done  in  such  struc- 
tures. For  people  of  moderate  means  and  lovers 
of  flowers  in  general,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
cool  greenhouse.  Happy  are  those  who  can 
make  it  an  adjunct  to  their  drawing-room  or 
sitting-room.  Many  years  ago  I was  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  such  a house,  and  I can 
truly  say  it  has  been  a never  forgotten  pleasure. 
Like  “Amateur”  I managed  it  entirely  alone, 
and  I agree  with  your  correspondent  that  it  is 
certainly  the  best  way  to  enjoy  it.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  we  are  providing  pleasure  for  otliers.  As 
an  ornament  to  a I’ooin  it  far  surpasses  every 
other,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  to  the  size 
of  the  room  when  that  is  required,  and  (he 


delightful  ventilation  it  affords  during  the 
great  heat  in  summer. 

Of  course,  few  people  have  such  a large  green- 
house as  “ Amateur  ” seems  to  possess,  and  no 
doubt  being  able  to  grow  so  many  plants  out 
of  pots  is  a great  advantage  ; but  even  in  such  a 
small  conservatory  as  mine  was  I grew  all  the 
flowers  I wanted  without  difficulty,  and  never 
adopted  any  other  protection  during  severe 
frosts  than  merely  to  cover  the  plants  with 
newspapers,  and  sometimes  a sheaf  of  straw, 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  opening  out- 
side. Indeed,  like  “Amateur,”  my  only  trouble 
was  during  “the  torrid  heat  of  summer,”  when 
the  glass  often  rose  to  lOo  degs.  I have  been 
obliged  to  carry  many  things  out  and  place  them 
in  the  shade  till  the  evening,  and  leave  the  door 
and  sashes  open  all  night.  The  fact  is,  that 
with  good  ventilation  and  a fair  share  of  sun- 
shine, avoiding  all  through  draughts,  and 
judicious  watering  almost  anything  will  grow  in 
the  cool  greenhouse.  Another  Amateur. 

Pelargonium  culture  (“  H.  A.  B., 

Plumstead”). — During  the  time  the  plants  are 
in  flower  a little  shade  will  help  to  retain  the 
freshness  of  the  bloom  longer  than  otherwise. 
After  all  the  flowers  have  faded,  stand  the 
plants  out-of-doors  in  a sunny  position,  keeping 
the  roots  well  supplied  with  water  at  first,  but 
gradually  withholding  it  as  the  stem  becomes 
brown,  or  ripened.  While  the  plants. are  in 
flower  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
thoroughly  dry,  neither  must  it  be  always  wet. 
Care  js  necessary  in  determining  when  the 


plants  require  water.  It  is  not  possible  to  lay 
down  any  hard-and-fast  rule  when  to  water  any 
plant.  Examine  the  soil ; if  moist,  none  is 
required,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  dry,  water 
it.  M hen  the  wood  has  become  brown,  or 
matured,  as  it  were,  cut  back  all  the  current 
year’s  shoots  to  within  a couple  of  joints  or 
eyes  of  the  place  where  they  started  from.  Lay 
the  pots  on  their  side  to  prevent  the  soil  getting 
wet,  as  little  is  required  until  new  growth  is 
being  made.  When  the  new  shoots  are  a 
quarter  or  half  an-inch  long,  shake  the  soil  from 
the  roots,  and  place  the  plant  again  into  the 
same  pot,  using  a compost  of  three  parts  loam 
to  one  part  of  horse-manure,  partly  decayed. — 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

NEW  ZEALAND  SPEEDWELLS. 

The  New  Zealand  Veronicas  in  one  form  or 
another  are  a class  of  plants  that  have  long  been 
cultivated  in  English  gardens,  generally  indoors, 
but  few  attempts  having  been  made  to  grow 
them  in  the  open  air.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  that  all  of  them  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions stand  our  winters  well,  and  flower  freely 
during  the  early  summer  and  autumn  months, 
adding  quite  a new  feature  to  collections  of 
hardy-flowering  shrubs.  The  hybrids,  the  re- 
sult of  crosses,  either  in  cultivation  or  in  a wild 
state,  piove  to  be  the  most  useful  for 
house  decoration  ; among  them  may  be 
named  V.  Devoniana,  Andersoni  deous- 
sata,  kermesina,  and  many  others  remark- 
able both  for  their  beauty  and  for  the 
freedom  with  which  they  flower.  V. 
Traversi  makes  a handsome  shrub,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  liable  to  get  killed  in 
severe  winters,  unless  M'ell  sheltered  or 
in  a genial  climate.  V.  speciosa,  V.  buxi- 
folia,  V.  camulosa,  V.  epacridea,  V.  pime- 
leoides,  and  some  others  are  also  well 
worth  attention. 

V.  PiNGUiFOLiA  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  glaucous-leaved  shrubby 
Speedwells.  It  has  been  cultivated  pretty 
generally  in  this  country  for  several 
years,  having  first  been  raised  from  seed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Anderson-Henry,  of  Hay 
Lodge,  Edinburgh.  V.  pinguifolia  may 
be  ranked  amongst  the  hardiest  of  the 
New  Zealand  Speedwells,  and  may  be 
planted  in  the  open  without  fear  of  injury 
from  frost,  even  during  severe  winters. 
Its  neat  habit  renders  it  a good  plant 
for  rock  work,  where  it  forms  pretty 
glaucous  bushes,  attractive  alike  in  winter 
and  in  summer.  It  grows  from  6 inches 
to  18  inches  high,  branches  freely,  and  is 
densely  clad  with  extremely  thick, 
leathery  leaves  ; the  short  flower-spikes 
occur  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  each 
carrying  from  fifty  to  a hundred  blossoms,  pro- 
duced in  J une.  It  is  common  on  the  mountains 
of  Nelson  and  Canterbury  at  elevations  of  from 
3,000  feet  to  5,000  feet. 

V.  CoLENsoi. — This  is  one  of  the  freest  flower- 
ing of  New  Zealand  Speedwells.  It  is  essen- 
tially a plant  for  the  rock  garden,  and  when 
seen  in  full  flower  overhanging  ledges,  it  is  truly 
handsome.  The  typical  form  is  found  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  V.  amplexicaulis,  but  as  it  is 
extremely  variable,  it  is  difficult  in  some 
instances  to  distinguish  it  from  the  well- 
known  V.  Traversi  or  the  rare  V.  Isevis.  The 
flowers,  which  terminate  the  stalks,  are  collected 
together  in  dense  masses  ; they  are  pure  white 
and  very  attractive.  They  are  produced  in  June 
and  July.  This  species  is  plentiful  on  the 
middle  island,  and  also  on  the  Ruahine  Moun- 
tains. 

V.  DiosM^EFOLLi  (see  cut). — -This  makes  a 
graceful  little  bush  on  rockwork,  where  it  is 
hardy  only  on  dry  sunny  spots  in  sheltered 
nooks.  Its  free-flowering  habit  makes  it  a good 
subject  for  pot  culture.  It  becomes  a good-sized 
bush,  with  glabrous  stems  and  a profusion  of 
rather  slender  branches.  The  leaves,  which  are 
curiously  arranged,  are  close  set  and  spread 
horizontally,  or  nearly  so.  The  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  terminal  heads,  are  borne  in 
profusion.  They  are  -^-inch  in  diametei’,  white, 
and  harmonise  prettily  with  the  shining  red 
anthers.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  is  a nativ’e  of 
the  northern  island. 

V.  HuLKE.iNA,  though  grown  generally  as 
a greenhouse  plant,  proves  to  be  perfectly 
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hardy,  having  withstood  the  severe  and 
memorable  winter  of  1882.  It  is  one  of  the 
freest-flowering  and  handsomest  of  all  the 
Speedwells,  and  but  for  its  flowering  in  long 
spikes  it  might  be  taken  for  a magnified  V. 
Lyalli.  It  grows  erect  from  1 foot  to  3 feet 
high,  and  is  sparingly  branched  and  clothed 
with  foliage  ; the  leaves  are  in  pairs,  an  inch 
long,  nearly  oval,  and  deeply  serrated.  They 
are  yellowish-green  or  bronzy,  and  often  shining 
or  varnished.  The  flowers,  which  are  lilac,  are 
over  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  set  on  opposite 
spikes  about  a foot  long  and  3 inches  or  1 inches 
broad , rising  from  the  base  of  the  leaves  ; they 
curve  gracefully  and  look  well  during  the  latter 
end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June.  It  is  grow- 
ing on  a western  aspect,  although  a sunn}' 
•southern  exposed  situation  would  be  safest  in 
low-lying  localities.  It  comes  from  rocky 
places  on  Macrae’s  Run,  Middle  Island,  &c. 

V.  Ly.vlli. — This  is  a well-known  garden 
plant,  and  a very  useful  one  either  for  rockwork 
or  the  mixed  border.  In  a small  state  it  has  an 
upright  haliit,  but  older  plants  are  prostrate  or 
procumbent,  the  branches  rooting  readily  as 
they  lengthen.  The  leaves  are  about  an  inch 
long.  The  flower-stalks,  which  are  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  usually  about 
.3  inches  long,  and  a dozen  flowers  are  set  on 
each  spike  ; they  are  over  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  white,  with  a broad  pink  band  round 
the  eye. 

V.  SALTCIFOLIA. — This,  or  some  form  of  it,  is 
common  in  gardens,  where  it  is  generally  grown 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  It  is  very 
variable.  It  makes  a large,  sparingly  branched 
shrub,  furnished  with  narrow  lance-shaped 
sessile  leav'es,  entire  and  glossy  on  their  upper 
surface.  The  flowers  are  variable  in  size  and  in 
colour,  being  white  sometimes  and  at  others 
Ifluish-purple.  It  is  found  all  over  New  Zealand, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

V.  S.VLICORNIOIDE3. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  interesting  of  Speedwells,  remind- 
ing one  very  much  of  a dwarf  prostraie 
Cupressus.  It  grows  strongest  in  a shady  peaty 
spot.  The  leaves  are  very  short  and  narrow. 
It  is  found  on  Nelson’s  Island,  &c. , at  from 
3,000  feet  to  .5,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

V.  SPECIORA  is  very  well-known.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  for  the  greenhouse,  its 
bright-green  leaves  and  spikes  of  the  flowers 
being  charming.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
neat,  and  an  ordinary  greenhouse  will  suffice 
for  its  growth.  Small  plants  of  it  in  full  bloom 
are  very  showy. 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

We  do  not  so  often  meet  with  these  old 
favourites  in  amateurs’  collections  as  was  the 
case  a dozen  or  so  years  back.  Those  who  saw 
the  glorious  specimens  at  the  Temple  show  this 
spring  must  have  marvelled  at  their  beauty 
and  perfect  culture  ; yet  there  is  little  reason 
why  these  should  not  become  popular  again. 
As  a window  plant  it  is  sometimes  met  with 
among  cottagers,  and  few  plants  need  so  little 
attention  ; but  the  main  thing  is  to  keep  them 
clean  from  insect  foes. 

Sow  SEED  in  May,  .June,  or  .July,  using  shallow 
pans  of  a light  sandy  compost,  and  thoroughly 
moisten  before  sowing  the  seed.  Now  lay  a 
square  of  glass  over  the  whole,  and  stand  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  cold  pit  or  frame.  Never 
cover  the  seed  with  soil,  but  keep  it  dark  until 
germination  has  commenced,  when  gradually 
admit  light  and  air.  Water  must  be  applied 
very  carefully  indeed,  especially  in  the  younger 
stages.  When  large  enough  to  handle,  carefully 
prick  them  off  into  other  seed-pans,  using  a 
compost  similar  to  the  first,  except  to  add  a 
third  of  leaf-soil.  Water  through  a fine  rose, 
and  return  to  the  pit  or  frame.  An  inch  and 
a half  apart  each  way  is  a very  suitable  distance 
for  the  seedlings  at  this  stage.  When  the  leaves 
touch  each  other,  pot  ofi'  into  single  pots  of 
80  or  72  sizes.  They  must  have  more  water  as 
the  roots  get  established,  and  when  full,  shifted 
into  5-inch  pots  of  a little  stronger  compost  ; 
soot  is  an  excellent  additional  ingredient  at  this 
time.  Slight  shade  and  no  suspicion  of  drought 
at  the  roots  is  a great  essential  towards  success. 

Plenty  op  air  and  light,  without  direct  sun- 
shine, and  careful  protection  from  heavy  rains 
must  be  the  order  until  they  have  to  come  into 
the  greenhouse  for  the  winter.  Now  we  need 
more  care  in  watering,  neither  extreme  being 


allowed.  When  the  flower-spikes  appear,  arti- 
ficial stimulants  in  liquid  form  will  bo  a great 
aid,  and  they  will  need  more  moisture  than 
befoi’e,  seeing  the  soil  will  be  somewhat 
exhausted,  ami  the  pots  quite  full  of  roots. 

Throughout  all  there  must  be  freedom  from 
fly  ; but  tliis  seldom  attacks  plants  in  full  health 
and  vigour,  so  that  careful  culture  has  much  to 
do  with  cleanliness.  P.  U. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
G^rdenins  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  theh  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardenmo,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  requii'ed  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  alivays  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  (heir 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


GS6.— Striking  Rose  cuttings  in  water.— 

“ General  .lack  ” would  be  very  {(lacl  if  ,iome  reader  would 
kindly  say  how  to  strike  Rose  cuttimfs  in  water,  and  their 
after-treatment. 

6S7.— Oid  bed  of  Lily  of  Valley.— What  should 
he  done  to  very  old  bed  of  Lily  of  the  Valley?  This  year 
there  were  so  few  tlow-ers  on  each  stem,  hitherto  the3’  have 
been  .splendid. — Suescrirer  from  tuf.  First. 

GS8.— Greenhouse  boiler. -Which  is  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  method  of  heating  a small  (say 
n feet  by  10  feet  long)  lean-to  greenhouse.  The  house  i's 
against  a garden  wall  (not  a house  wall),  and  will  have  a 
western  aspect. — Mona. 

033.— Chrysanthemum  Robert  Owen.— Will 
“ E.  M.”  kindly  inform  the  writer  how  to  grow  the 
■lajianese  Chrysanthemum  Robert  Owen  ? I had  three 
good  cuttings  which  made  e.vcellent  plants,  but  since  the 
final  potting  they  are  continualb-  losing  their  leaves, 
notwithstonding  the  greatest  care  was  e.xercised  in  the 
preparation  of  compost  and  drainage,  &c.  Three  huirared 
other  varieties  are  all  that  can  he  desired,  but  this  one 
seems  to  defy  every  kind  of  treatment.— I.vquirer. 

690.— Bad  garden  soil.— I should  be  glad  to  know 
what  manure  would  lie  best  to  use  in  tlie  autumn  for  a 
small  villa  garden  ? The  soil  is  staff  yellow  clay,  and  to 
make  matters  worse,  ivhen  the  house  was  built  some  ten 
years  ago  the  subsoil  dug  out  from  the  foundations  was  all 
spread  over  the  top.  I have  tried  ordinary  manure  with 
little  success.  The  gardener  recommends  road  scrapings, 
hut  I do  not  feel  sure  lime  might  not  he  better.  Roses 
grow,  and  Carnations  also  live,  and  Canterbury  Bells  do 
well.  But  “ Geraniums”  and  almost  every  other  plant, 
whether  annuals  or  herbaceous,  either  die  or  dwindle  on 
without  flowering  Mignonette,  Stocks,  Asters,  &c.,  all 
fail,  and  for  bedding  out  I am  pretty  well  reduced  to 
Petunias.  Even  Clematis  is  a failure.  The  soil  is  full  of 
stones  and  hard-caked  lumps  of  clav. — Ignoramus. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

691. — Destroying  snails  ( Maud  .S'.  J.— See  reply  at 
bottom  of  page  232. 

692. — Dendrobium  Loddlgesl  (//.  S'.).— This  is 
a pretty  little  species,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  cold 
house. — M.  B. 

693. — Aster  alpinus  ( On  d/f  ).— Aster  alpinus  (Blue 
Daisy)  is  perfectly  hardy  on  the  rockery,  or  in  any  well- 
drained  border. 

694. — Oncldlum  Lletzei  (W.  Morrison).— This 
plant  certainly  is  not  worth  growing,  as  it  is  not  large,  and 
the  scapes  do  not  take  up  much  room.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a light  reddish-brown.— M.  B. 

693.— Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus  (C.  L.).— 
I should  say  your  plant  has  been  grown  in  too  much 
warmth,  and  kept  too  dry.  Try  it  in  less  heat,  and  give 
more  moisture.  I think  then' you  will  find  all  will  do 
well. — M.  B. 

696.— Cattleya  Blunt!.— (?.  Shephard  sends  me  a 
white,  or,  rather,  I should  say,  a pink  coloured  form  of  a 
Cattleya  under  the  above  name  ; but  Blunt!  is  the  purest 
white  form  of  Cattleva  that  has  ever  been  seen,  and  when 
true  is  verj-  valuable. — M.  B. 

097.— Injury  to  Nlphetos  Rose  ( Inisfail  J.— Prob- 
ably the  injury  to  the  two  Niphetos  may  have  been  the 
result  of  cold,  as  the  plant  that  suffered  most  was  without 
artificial  warmth,  but  with  such  meagre  particulars  it  is 
only  guess  work. 

698.— Climbers  for  lofty  conservatory 

( Devoniensisf — Roses,  such  as  MarOchal  Niel,  Climbing 
Niphetos,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Moiret,  Lamarque, 
Gloire  de  Dij'on,  and  others  of  the  free-growing  Teas  and 


Noisettes,  are  beautiful  things  to  plant  in  a nold  conserva- 
tory to  furnish  walls  and  pillars,  and  lo  Irain  under  the 
roof,  though  if  the  roof  is  covered  with  Vines  climbers 
will  not  have  much  chance. 

699. — Roses  With  green  centres  (Inisfail).— 
Green  centres  are  usually  caused  by  low  night  tempera- 
tures checking  tlie  buds  in  some  subtle  way  when  quite 
young.  Pick  off  all  that  are  thus  deformed,  and  this  will 
encourage  a later  crop  of  perfect  llow'er.s. 

700. — Cardboard  boxes  (Lawrence  SmiHi).—Try 
one  of  the  London  horticultural  sunclriesmen.  They  deal 
in  almost  everytliing,  and  have  connections  on  the 
Continent  tliat  could  find  there  wdiat  >'ou  require  if  not 
to  be  had  here — that  is,  if  you  want  a quantity. 

701— White-fly  on  Apple-trees  (Adam,  Co. 
Dublin).— 'She  Apjile-tree  is  infested  by  the  woolly  apliis 
(American  Blight).  Keep  a close  watcli  on  the  trees,  and 
.apjily  the  carbolic  so.ap  or  some  other  remedy  when  an 
insect  is  seen,  or  the  pest  will  spre.ad  to  other  trees. 

702. — Wallflower  for  border  (Currnw,  Stirling). 
— The  old  dark-red  or  Covent  Garden  strain  is  still  one 
of  the  best  of  the  dark  kinds,  whilst  in  yellow  the  strain 
known  as  Golden  Yellow  is  as  tall  and  vigorous  .as  the 
preceding.  Belvoir  Castle  Yellow,  of  more  compact  and 
dwarfer  growth,  is  good. 

703.  — Porget-me-not  for  edging  (Currow, 
Stirling). — The  best  dwarf  bright-blue  Forget-me-not  for 
the  purpose  would  be  Myosotis  dissitiflora.  Its  fiower.s 
are  large,  and  of  a clear  shade  of  blue.  JI.  sylvatioa  is  also 
much  used,  hut  it  is  tallerin  grow’th  and  smaller  in  flower. 
Both  are  easily  raised  from  seed. 

"01— Pommeloe  (J.  C.  Turner). — The  Pommeloe  is 
a species  of  Solanum  (Egg-plant).  Sow  the  seeds  in  the 
hot-bed  early  in  spring,  and  keep  them  there  till  they  show- 
flowers,  shifting  into  Larger  pots  as  they  require  more 
space.  When  the  plants  come  into  flow-er  they  should  be 
taken  to  a warm  greenhonse  or  vinery  to  set  their  fruit. 

705. — Irises  from  seed  (M.  M.,  Ongar).— The  seed 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  not  keep- 
ing it  over  till  the  following  year.  This  is  a speedy  way  of 
increasing  the  stock  of  plants,  and  they  beo  me  strong 
enough  to  flower  in  about  three  years.  'The  seed  may  be 
sown  outside  if  the  soil  is  friable,  and  the  spot  safe  from 
disturbance. 

706. — Raspberries  diseased  (Young  Gardener, 
Sligo). — Raspberries  do  not  always  succeed  in  heavy  clay 
soil.  The  wood  does  not  ripen  w-ell,  and  then  the  flowers 
come  w-eak  and  poor,  like  those  enclosed.  There  is  a 
brown  kind  of  beetle  that  eats  the  bark  fr.om  Rasphen  y- 
canes.  Po.s.siblv  something  of  the  kind  may  have  appeared 
here.  A good  dressing  of  lime  would  help  to  warm  and 
cleanse  the  heavy  land. 

707. — Cat  with  mange  (.?.  II.  .I.).—A  properly 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  who  can  see  the  animal,  is 
the  liest  person  to  consult,  but  failing  such  a gentlen  an 
in  your  neighbourhood  I would  recommend  you  to  will 
wash  the  cat  wi.li  soft  soap  and  warm  water,  then  dry  as 
well  as  you  can,  and  afterw-ards  apply  glycerine  and 
flow-ers  of  brimstone.  The  washing  need  only  be  done 
once,  but  the  dressing  should  be  applied  daily. — Doultino. 

708. — Apple-trees  not  fruiting  (S.  TV.).— The 
bearing  of  the  Apple-trees  may  be  hastened  by  lifting  its 
roots  next  October,  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Open 
a trench  deep  enough  to  get  under  the  roots  4 feet  from 
the  trunk,  and  lift  them  nearer  the  surface.  This  will  in- 
volve the  severance  of  all  roots  having  a pronounced 
downw-ard  tendency,  and  the  check  thus  given  will  cause 
the  trees  in  due  time  to  fruit.  Prune  the  young  shoots 
back  about  the  middle  of  .luly.  There  is  nothing  gained 
by  doing  this  work  before. 

709. — Aralia  Sieboldl  (W.  0.  Whitelegge,  Knuts- 
ford). — The  n.ame  of  the  jilant,  leaf  of  which  is  enclosed, 
is  Aralia  Sieholdi.  The  best  treatment  for  a plant  that  is 
out  of  health  at  this  season  is  to  plunge  it  out  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  give  water  when  required,  but  this  will  not  be 
more  than  two  or  three  times  a week.  The  best  way  to 
propagate  the  Aralia  is  to  sow  seeds  about  April  when  the 
new  seeds  arrive,  as  old  seeds  will  not  all  germinate.  Old 
plants  with  naked  stems  may  he  cut  down,  and  the  tops 
used  as  cutlings.  The  old  stems  will  break  and  make 
good  plants  again. 

710. — Llllum  candidum  diseased  (William 
Bi'oioii).— It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  this  matter.  A cor- 
respondent dealt  successfully  with  it  as  follows.  He  says  : 
“ I took  up  the  bulbs  at  the  time  they  should  have  natur- 
ally finished  flowering,  and  laid  them  on  a shelf  in  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  were  left  to  dry  for  about  six 
weeks.  I then  jilanted  them  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  with  a 
little  sand  and  no  manure,  in  a sunny  place.  All  the 
Lilies  flowered  well  the  following  year,  but  some  left 
behind  in  the  bed  where  the  disease  showed  itself  were 
again  tainted.”  Follow  this  treatment. 

711. — Diseased  Apple-tree  (Nemo,  Loujhton). 
This  is  a difficult  question  to  reply  to  without  seeing  the 
tree.  The  symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  produced  by 
canker.  There  may  be  wood-horing  insects  present  now-, 
but  in  the  absence  of  fuller  information  we  should  look 
upon  them  as  an  effect  rather  than  a cause.  Insects  of  this 
character  usually  attack  diseased  trees.  The  remedy,  if 
any,  that  would  now  avail  is  to  get  the  tree  hack  to  health 
by  giving  encouragement  to  the  roots.  Better  examine  the 
latter  and  see  if  they  are  hurled  too  deep,  and  if  the  tree  is 
not  too  large  lift  in  the  autumn,  and  plant  nearer  the 
surface. 

712. — Heating  a greenhouse  (Tomato).— There 
is  no  doubt  a greenhouse  can  be  heated  economically  so 
far  as  regards  consumption  of  fuel  from  the  kitchen 
boiler.  But  in  cold  weather  there  is  generally  a difficulty 
in  making  up  the  fire  to  last  through  the  night,  and  keep 
out  the  frost.  This  is  the  weak  point  in  heating  a green- 
house from  the  boiler  in  the  kitchen.  The-e  is  a good 
deal  of  valuable  information,  both  as  regards  heating  from 
the  kitchen  boiler,  and  also  heating  greenhouses  generally, 
in  the  back  numbers  of  Gardening.  The  Paragon  boiler 
is  a good  and  economical  one,  suitable  for  a house  of  the 
size  mentioned.  We  maysay  the  economy  or  otherwise  of 
a boiler  lies  largely  in  the  setting  of  it  and  management 
of  the  fire. 

713. — Oxalis  for  bedding  (Constant  Reader).— (x, 
is  O.  corniculata  rubra,  and  is  readily  raised  from  seed. 
It  should  always  be  encouraged  where  there  are  old 
quarries  and  rough,  rocky  places,  especially  in  a calcareous 
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district,  and  their  bareness  ini^lit  with  advantas;e  lie 
liidden  l)y  this  handsome  plant,  which  speedily  covers  the 
most  unpromising  surfaces.  In  gardens,  hower  er.  Wood 
Sorrels  are  apt  to  become  troublesome  weeds.  If  a collec- 
tion be  grown,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  preserve  the  correctness  of  the  names,  owing 
partly  to  the  elasticity  of  the  seed-pods,  which  permits  the 
seeds  to  scatter  in  alt  directions,  and  also  to  the  minute 
bnlblets  becoming  mixed  up  with  the  earth. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  binder- 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  addrtss  of  sender. 

General  Parr. — Simply  the  result  of  frost.  Koses  were 
greatly  damaged  by  the  frost  in  late  May  and  early  June, 
and  in  many  places  the  bulls  are  like  those  enclosed.  The 
only  way  is  to  pick  them  otf  the  plants  to  save  the  latter 

unnecessary  strain. Doughting. — The  Hydrangea  w'ants 

repotting.  They  do  exhibit  this  characteristic. Clara 

W.  Wardlow.— Very  interesting.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
Hen  and  Chicken  Daisy.  Such  sports,  or  rather  malforma- 
tions, as  this  Marigold  presents  are  not  at  all  common. 

ir.  U.  Jones-.— Please  send  specimens  ; but  most  probably 
t he  rose-buds  have  died  through  frost.  Many  promisiii"- 
displays  of  flower  were  destroyed  b\-  the  sharp  frost  of  last 
.May. R.  FarJen.— Try  Pulliam,  Eroxbourne,  Herts. 

Mrs.  Berry,  Kent. — It  is  the  Hollyhock  disease. 

Please  see  separate  note  under  outdoor  plants. Miss  A. 

Grxiuly,  Beaminster. — Hair  worm  belonging  to  the 
genus  tiovolins. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  d.ny  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illu.s- 
TRATED,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Name.s  of  plants.— J.  D.  M.— llose  is  one  of  the 
Dijon  Teas,  possibly  Mine.  Berard.  Hardy  enough  in  a 
not  too  cold  spot ; 2,  Achillea  millefolium  ; 3,  Irish  Yew  ; 

4,  Sedum  sp.  ; 5,  Linmanthes  Douglasi. Doughting.— 

Cannot  tell  the  name  of  the  Chrysanthemum  from  the 

specimen  sent.  It  looks  like  Pelican. [I.  Stacey.— \, 

Amarantbns  hypochondriaeus ; 2,  Trichininm  Mangles!  ; 

3,  Drosera  rotnndifolia  ; 4,  Drosera  capensis. if.  Fills. 

—1,  Arauja  angustifolia  ; 2,  Asclepias  nivea  ; 3,  Asclepias 

t!iberosa  ; 4,  Adiantum  pedatum. G.  Harrison.— \, 

Selenipedium  caudatum  ; 2,  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum 
3,  OJonloglossum  Andersonianum  superbum,  grand 
variety ; 4,  Cyrtopodium  punctatum ; 5,  Cymbidium 
Lowianum,  very  fine  variety  ; 6,  Odontoglossum  baphi- 

canthum  ; 7,  Saccolabium  curvifolium. G.  Ilunfer.—l, 

Oncidium  sphacelatum,  a very  bright  and  rich-coloured 

form,  but  not  very  remarkable. G.  Ju/i/ison.— Aerides 

.Sivageanum. .4.  G.  S. — Lychnis  vespertina  fl.-pl. 

Delta,  Gro resend. —Lycastearomatica. Miss  G.  Wyane, 

«ipo. —Kalmia  myrtifolia. J.  Yai/fo/-.— Diplacus  gluti- 

nosns. II . //.,  Encis.— Weigela,  apparently  the  variety 

Abel  Carrifere  ; 2,  Please  send  flowers. W.  Bromebi/.— 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  name  florists’  flowers 

w'lth  any  degree  of  accuracy. iVoco.— Thuja  Lobbi. 

Mestant.—A  variety  of  Rhododendron,  and  not  a very 
good  one.  It  is  impossible  to  name  it,  as  the  specimen  n-as 

too  small. A'.  Ei/ffer.— Valeriana  phu. IP.  Pollard. 

—1,  Earth-nut  (Bunium  flexuosum) ; 2,  Pearwort  (Sa<>-ina 

procumbens). -Fpot. — Campanula  glomeratn  dahufica. 

M.  S.  S.,  IPor.sfe)/.— Campanula  glomerata  dahurica 

(the  Clustered  Bellflower). W.  C.  Whitelegge,  Knuts- 

tm-d.— Aralia  Sieboldi.  Note  given  above.-^^ — W P 

Fxmundbyeux.—homcera.  xylosteiun. IP.  A.  Collins 

— Watsonia  rosea. Yrdd/nr/.— Allspice  (Gal.icanthus 

floridus). J.  C.  G.— Rose  Safrano. IPni.  Madders 

tPici-fmr.— Allspice  (Calycanthus  floridus).  ’ 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

Fowl-keeping  (“  Malay  ”).— Minorcasare 
among  the  best  layers  we  have,  and  you  can 
scarcely  improve  upon  them,  provided  you  take 
care  to  select  a healthy  and  good  laying  strain 
to  commence  with.  You  will,  of  course,  take 
care  to  buy  April-hatched  pullets.  These 
should  produce  plenty  of  winter  eggs,  and  be 
all  the  better  for  breeding  purposes,  as  they 
will  be  more  matured  than  later  birds.  For 
breeding  winter  layers,  I should  not  cross  the 
Minorca  with  the  Leghorn.  The  latter  is,  of 
course,  an  excellent  layer,  but  would  not  be  so 
likely  to  answer  for  crossing  purposes  as  one  of 
the  sitting  varieties,  such  as  the  Brahmas  or 
Langshans.  I prefer  also  to  cross  the  other 
way-— that  is,  to  use  the  Minorca  cock  and  the 
heavier  hens.  If  you  carry  out  your  own  ideas, 
you  must  be  careful  to  select  a small-sized  cock, 
as  the  larger  birds  are  likely  to  leave  many  in- 
fertile eggs.  I should  not  mate  the  birds  until 
the  second  week  in  February  ; this  will  allow 
the  chicks  to  be  hatched  about  the  middle  of 
March,  the  best  possible  time.  I am  certain, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  these  cross-bred 
pullets  will  give  every  satisfaction  as  layers 
during  the  first  winter— that  is,  with  proper 
treatment.  I should  not,  however,  breed  from 
the  crossed  pullets,  but  breed  the  next  year’s 
batch  in  the  same  way — that  is,  from  pure 
parents  on  either  side.  My  results  from 
breeding  a second  cross  have  been  unsatis- 
factoi’}'.  If  an  abundance  of  eggs  are  looked 
for,  the  hens  should  be  cleared  off  every  autumn ; 
that  is  to  saj%  you  would  not  winter  them  twice, 
but  sell  off  at  eighteen  or  twenty  months  old. 


It  is  utterly  be3'ond  my  powers  to  say  what  is  a 
fair  percentage  of  pullets  from  eggs  hatched. 
Taking  the  whole  season  through,  it  is  possible 
that  the  sexes  are  about  equal,  but  I hav'e  known 
as  few  as  twenty  per  cent,  pullets.  A crossbred 
pullet — Indian  Game-Dorking — would  not  lay 
as  well  as  the  Minorca  cross.  Table  properties, 
not  good  laying  qualities,  are  the  ends  sought 
for  by  breeders  of  the  former,  and  the  two 
breeds  also  sit.  Winter  laj-ing  can  be  assisted 
good  feeding  and  comfortable  housing.  A 
warm  roosting-place  is  a necessity,  but  there 
must  be  a day  shelter  as  xvell.  It  must  also  be 
the  rule  to  use  warm  food  in  the  early  morning, 
and  more  meat  should  be  given  than  at  other 
seasons.  — Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

Death  of  Parakeet  (“  Mrs.  Grindle  ”).— 
The  bird  died  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
probably  brought  on  by  the  unsettled  weather, 
wliich  would  affect  the  bird  still  more  owing  to 
the  moult.  If  it  could  have  been  protected  from 
the  sudden  change  of  weather,  and  the  skin  on 
the  back  in  the  region  of  the  lungs  had  been 
wetted  with  some  tincture  of  iodine,  it  miglit 
have  been  possible  to  save  it ; but  such  patients, 
when  they  recover,  always  need  great  care. — 
Doubting. 

cio.  — Japanese  Peacock.  — Does 
“Grouse”  refer  to  the  Javan  Peafowl?  If  so, 
the  following  description  may  be  of  interest  to 
him.  This  bird  is  larger  than  the  common 
Peafowl,  the  male  sometimes  measuring  more 
than  7 feet  from  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  “tail.” 
The  naked  space  round  the  eye  is  also  of  a livid- 
blue  colour,  and  the  feathers  of  the  neck  are 
laminated,  or  resembling  scales.  The  most 
characteristic  difference,  however,  is  in  the 
crest,  which  is  much  higher,  and  the  feathers  of 
which  are  webbed,  though  rather  scantily,  from 
the  base,  instead  of  being  bare  till  near  the  tips. 
The  bird  also  differs  in  only  possessing  his  long 
and  splendid  oscillated  train  during  the  breeding 
season,  at  other  times  appearing  with  feathers 
not  so  long,  and  destitute  of  the  well-known 
“ eyes,”  but  of  a rich-green,  with  gold 
reflections,  beautifully  and  regularly  “barred,” 
or  “pencilled,”  on  a very  large  scale,  with 
whity-brown.  This  splendid  variety  is  some- 
what rare.  From  the  above  description  I 
conclude  the  variety  is  distinct  from  the 
“ black-ringed  ” Peafowl.  I cannot  reply  fully 
to  “ Grouse’s  ” other  queries,  but  may  say  that 
Peahens  lay  from  five  to  nine  eggs,  as  a rule, 
but  sometimes  more.  They  sit  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  days.  The  chicks  are  somewhat 
delicate,  and  should  be  cared  for  like  Turkey- 
chicks,  but  require  more  animal  diet.  They 
should  be  hatched  by  a Peahen,  as  they  need 
brooding  until  they  are  six  months  old. — 
Doubting. 


Gardening  Illustrated  ” MonthlyParts.— 

Price  5d.;  post  free,  8rf. 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— rAis  journal 
U pubiUhed  in  neatly  hov,nd  Monthiif  Paris.  Jn  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  hiSt  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price  ; post  free,  l.s*.  dd.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 

The  G.\rden  from  its  commencement  to  the  end  of  1893,  forty- 
four  vols.,  price,  cloth,  c£3l  ICj. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— 

journal  is  published  in  ne-itly  hound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5d. ; post  free, 

“ Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
loith  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c.  Fifth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  Zd. 

“The  Garden  Annual”  for  lS9^.—C<mtalns 

Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade. 
Thi  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9,000^ 
have ^ been  very  carefully  and  extensively  7'evised,  and  are 
admitted  to  he  the  most  complete  ever  published.  Price  Is.;  by 
post,  Is.  3(?. 

London  : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand  W.C. 


ARDEN  and  HOUSE  in  KENT.— To  be 

J Sold,  a beautiful  small  Freehold  Estate  of  about  75 
acres,  with  an  excellent  house,  one  mile  from  Shoreham 
Station  and  four  and  a half  miles  from  Sevenoaks.  Thehouss 
contains  fourteen  bed  and  four  reception  rooms,  with  good 
winter  garden,  excellent  stabling  and  cottages ; well  laid  out 
and  picturesque  gardens  in  perfect  order  and  w ell  stored  with 
the  finest  hardy  liowers  and  shrubs.  The  site  is  high  and 
licturosque  and  commands  fine  views.  Address,  in  first 
nstance — “ KENT,”  care  of  Editor,  37,  Southampton-street, 
.Strand,  W.C. 

P.  JOHNSON,  Wilmington,  Hull.— Green- 

• houses,  span-roof,  15  by  8,  ^810  lOs. ; three-quarter 
span,  ^9  12s. ; lean-to,  14s.  Span-roof,  39  by  10,  £18  7s. ; 
three-quarter  span,  £17  17s. ; lean-to,  £16  4s.  Erected  at  onr 
works,  numbered.  Glass  cut  to  size.  Carriage  paid  to  any 
station.  Illustrated  List  free. 


IRONFOUNDERS.  STOURBRIDGE. 

r “desii 

1 

Supplied  with  various  arrangements  of  Pipes. 

For  Greenhouses,  &c.  Catalogue  free. 

Jones  Treatise,  “ Heating  by  Hot-watcr,  Enlarged  Edition. 
220  Pages.  Cloth.  2s.  9d..  free. 


TOMATO  AND  CUCUMBER  HOUSES. 

Materials,  best  seasoned  red  deals,  cut,  fitted,  and 
numbered  ready  for  erecting,  primed  over  one  coat,  21  oz. 
glass,  cut  correct  size.  .Securely  packed.  Carriage  paid 
Single  houses,  15  X 12,  £9 ; 20  X 12,  £11 ; 25  X 12,  £13  10s. 
30  X 12,  £16  ; 40  X 12,  £21 10s.  Large  stock  ready. 

HARDY  BRUIN  & CO., 

XL.UIOESm:3K,. 


LAWN  MOWERS  Y FAIR  PRICE 

WHY  SHOULD  THEY  BE  HIGHER? 

THERE  IS  NO  REASON  WHY  THEY  SHOULD  BE. 


pxc,xcx:Eti, 

Carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  Great  Britain. 
lO-in.  I2-in.  I4-in.  I6-in.  I8-in. 
17s.  6d.  20s.  22s.  6d.  25s.  30s. 

The  NEW  CHAMPION  INTERCHANGEABLE  LAWN 
MOV/ERS  are  offered  at  prices  at  which  Lawn  Mowers  always 
should  be  sold  to  the  public.  They  are  high-class,  well-made 
machines,  simple  in  construction,  made  of  good  material,  are 
strong,  light,  and  easy  to  work,  and  will  do  the  same  work  as 
machines  which  have  liitherto  been  sold  at  four  or  five  times 
the  price.  Will  be  sent  ON  APPROVAL  on  receipt  of  cash. 

HY.  _LU0L0W  &_G0.,  Bath  Street,  Birmingham. 

MU ANTED. — Iron  flower-boxes,  about  6 feet 

' ' long,  and  cast  iron  flower-vases  and  pedestals.— Address 
Mrs.  H.  CUNYNGHAME,  Hurlingham  Lodge,  Fulham. 

qiHE  GARDEN  GUN.”- — Kills  birds,  rabbits, 

-L  &c.  Fires  bullets,  shot,  or  darts.  No  powder  or 
licence  required.  Price  2s.  3d. ; extra  powerful,  3s.  3d.,  car.  paid. 
Traps,  rifles,  sundries.  Lists,  Id.— JOHN  EGGLESTON, 
Naturalist,  Sunderland. 

It  OLUGIGIDE,”  Registered. — (Jertam  aeatn 
^ to  Slugs,  fertilisfi'r  to  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to 
plants  and  domestic  animals.  The  greatest  boon  to  gardeners 
yet  invented.  Is.  6d.  per  box,  of  Seedsmen,  or  post  paid  of 
The  “SLUGICIDE”  CO!V[PANY.  Maryleport-street.  Bristol. 


TINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS.  — Chambers  or 

-LJ  Offices,  at  G3,  in  well-lighted,  thoroughly  fire-proof  sani- 
tary building.  Suites,  three,  six,  or  more  rooms.  Strong 
rooms,  lift,  warmed  passages,  speaking  tubes,  hall  porter  and 
resident  housekeeper.  Moderate  rents. — Apply  at  the  Office 
in  the  Building,  or  of  Messr.s.  CHADWICK,  17,  Par.iament- 
street,  London,  S.W. 


WANTED,  HOUSE  and  GARDEN  in  Kent 

• » or  Surrey,  about  twelve  bedrooms,  three  or  four  sitting- 
rooms,  stabling  for  four  horses,  good  garden,  orchard  and 
;)addock  for  from  six  to  ten  acres  of  ground;  Surrey  pre- 
ferred.—Address  “Q.  N.  W.,”  care  of  Editor,  The  Garden, 
37,  Southampton-street,  Strapdj  W.C. 

PICTURESQUE  and  HEALTHY  SITE  for 

Country  House ; high  and  open,  with  charming  views; 
light  soil;  old  farmhouse  and  good  farm-buildings  and  cot- 
tages ; good,  well-watered  land,  with  trout  stream,  at  option 
of  from  50  to  150  acres ; within  about  an  hour  from  London. — 
R.  G.  N.,”  37.  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 


n YMNASIUM  or  DRILL  HALL.— To  LET, 

•T  a VERY  LARGE  HALL  in  Central  LONDON.  Suited 
for  the  headquarters  of  a Volunteer  regiment,  drill  hall,  or 
large  gymnasium.— Apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  Young 
Meu’s  Christian  Association,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.C. 

i^ETTING  for  TENNIS  BORDERING.— 

-L»  Good  colour  and  specially  prepared,  with  line  attached 
to  uet,  top  and  bottom  throughout ; easy  to  erect  or  to’  take 
away ; 25  yds.  long,  3 yds.  wide,  for  7s.  6d.,  carriage  paid.— 
HY.  J.  GASSON,  Net  Works,  Rye. 
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ROSES. 

SOME  GOOD  ROSES  NOW  FLOWERING. 
Everyone  who  knows  a little  about  Roses 
knows  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  praise  it  here.  There  are  two 
more  kinds,  however,  that,  in  my  experience, 
are  equal  to  it  in  vigour,  hardiness,  and  adapta- 
bility for  growth  in  any  position  or  aspect,  and 
of  these  two  one,  I think,  is  even  more  profuse 
blooming  than  the  other.  The  name  of  this  is 
Bouquet  d’Or,  and  its  clusters  are  indeed 
bouquets  of  glorious  golden  colour,  rich  and 
fragrant.  It  is  not  a new  Rose,  having  been  in 
cultivation  twenty  years,  but  it  has  been 
obscured,  possibly  owingto  the  needless  confusion 
of  our  present  system  of  Rose  classification.  It 
is  included  among  the  Noisettes,  but  it  is  as 
much  a Tea  Rose  as  is  Gloire  de  Dijon.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  good  for  walls  or  fences  or  to 
make  big  bushes  in  the  open  beds  and  borders. 
Its  buds  are  longer  and  much  better  in  shape 
than  those  of  Gloire  de  Dijon.  They  are  of  a 
fawn-yellow  colour,  and  when  fully  open  the 
centre  of  the  flower  is  very  rich.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  best  Roses  that  ever  came  into  cultiva- 
tion. The  other  good  kind,  and  also  twenty 
years  old,  or  more,  is 

Emilie  Dupuy.  I always  like  it,  but  never 
before  have  I cut  such  magnificent  blooms 
of  it  as  this  present  year  from  two  plants 
that  have  now  climbed  a good  way  up  the 
house.  It  has  full,  thick  buds,  as  hard 
as  bullets,  and  they  seem  too  hard  to  expand  ; 
but  nevertheless  even  in  the  cold  days  of  the 
early  part  of  this  June  they  have  opened 
into  flowers  of  great  size  and  matchless  form. 
In  colour  it  is  a soft,  pale-yellow,  deepening  in 
shade  towards  the  centre.  Its  flowers  come 
sometimes  one  on  a shoot,  and  sometimes  in 
clusters  of  three  or  four,  but  always  on  long, 
strong  shoots  that  enable  one  to  cut  it  and 
arrange  the  flowers  in  a bold  way.  I have 
ever  tried  it  away  from  a wall,  but  on  walls  it 
is  grand  in  summer  and  autumn,  sometimes 
very  striking  when  the  enter  petals  form  a 
kind  of  saucer  like  the  guard  petals  of  a Holly- 
hock, with  a full  yellow  eup  of  petals  in  the 
centre.  It  is  not  often  seen  in  English  Rose 
nurseries,  and  its  merits  are  not  known.  I 
purposely  omit  mention  of  other  first-rate 
climbing  kinds  now  in  flower  to  eall  attention 
to  a few  deserving  dwarf  growing  sorts  which 
do  not  appear  on  the  show  tables,  are  not  often 
recommended,  but  nevertheless  are  of  sterling 
worth.  Among  these  Narcissus  is  simply 
charming,  and  this  in  Rose  lists  appears  as  a 
Noisette,  but  is  practically  a Tea  Rose  of  dwarf 
and  bushy  growth.  Its  flowers  come  in  great 
clusters,  and  when  opening  are  of  a pale,  soft 
yellow,  becoming  paler  when  fully  expanded. 
It  opens  well  in  all  weathers,  and  is  a kind  to 
group  closely  for  effect  in  the  garden,  and  to 
provide  clusters  for  cutting  with  pretty  leaves 
and  plenty  of  buds.  It  is  like  Lamarque  in 
miniature,  only  cream  instead  of  white. 

Dr.  Grill  is  a grand  garden  Rose  that  the 
shows  would  never  have  popularised,  and  yet  in 


the  garden  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  dwarf 
Teas,  a few  plants  scenting  the  air  around 
them.  It  is  comparatively  new,  having  been 
sent  out  in  1887.  It  is  not  a show  Rose,  being 
neither  very  full  nor  double,  but  as  a Rose 
that  opens  well  in  all  weathers  from  J une  to 
October  it  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  there  is  not 
another  at  all  like  it. 

Marie  d’Orleans,  sent  out  ten  years  ago,  is 
another  uncommon  but  first-rate  Rose,  good 
early  and  late,  a vigorous  grower  and  free 
bloomer.  It  has  large,  full  flowers  of  a bright- 
rose  colour,  shading  to  rosy-pink  when  fully  ex- 
panded. It  has  a bright  and  telling  effect  when 
grouped,  and  is  almost  as  handsome  in  leaf  as 
in  flower. 

Marquise  de  Vivens  is  a characteristic  Rose, 
with  a most  artistic  flower,  which  sets  at 
defiance  all  the  fixed  ideas  concerning  what  a 
Rose  should  be  like,  but  takes  a beautiful, 
irregular,  tasseled  form  peculiarly  its  own, 
and  half  drooping  holds  itself  just  above 
a mass  of  rich  leafage,  which  being  glossy 
green  and  purole  is  no  mean  ornament.  The 
great  loose  flowers  do  not  last  long,  but 
they  are  always  coming  and  going,  whilst 
their  scent  is  powerful  and  deliciously  sweet. 
Externally  the  flowers  are  flesh  white,  but  they 
deepen  much  in  colour  internally,  the  centre  being 
a bright  rosy-pink.  Among  others  now  blooming 
two  rather  new  kinds  stand  out  conspicu- 
ously. One  is  called  Archduchesse  Marie 
Immaculata.  It  is  a strong  grower,  has 
immense  full  flowers  of  varied  colour,  shading 
from  pink  externally  to  deep  copper-j'ellow, 
with  vermilion  base.  It  is  a brilliant  and 
attractive  kind,  and  has  a strong  scent.  The 
other  kind  is  G.  Nabonnand  and  was  sent  out 
four  years  ago.  It  is  very  free  in  bloom,  deli- 
cate in  colour,  with  soft  flesh  and  pink  tints. 
Its  buds  are  long  and  quite  up  to  the  orthodox 
form,  whilst  the  expanded  flowers  are  very 
large,  having  broad,  smooth  petals,  whilst  the 
scent  is  delightful.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
find  that  scent  still  remains  as  one  of  the  chief 
charms  in  some  new  Roses.  There  are  scentless 
kinds,  but  we  do  not  want  many  of  them. 

A.  H. 


686.— Striking  Rose  - cuttings  in 
water. — “GeneralJack”  will  find  the  fairly 
hard  shoots  of  Roses  root  freely  in  water. 
There  is,  in  fact,  less  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  form  roots  than  there  is  in  keeping  them 
alive  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water.  The 
safest  plan  is  to  take  them  out  as  soon  as  they 
have  callused.  If  they  are  potted  at  that  stage 
they  generally  do  well,  but  if  left  longer  the  roots 
often  perish  if  they  are  made  before  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  soil.  Cuttings  with  two 
joints  a, re  the  best,  and  the  warmer  they  are 
kept  the  sooner  they  form  roots.— J.  C.  C. 

Roses  are  rarely  struck  in  water,  better 

results  being  secured  by  striking  in  sand. 
Strike  partially  ripened  growths,  preserve 
the  leaves,  and  retain  two  or  three  eyes, 
kluch  the  same  system  is  required  for  striking 
in  water,  using  a rather  wide  mouth  bottle, 
with  rain-water  and  some  pieces  of  charcoal  in 


each  to  keep  the  water  sweet.  I have  also  seen 
better  results  with  Tea  Roses  by  striking  in 
pans,  with  about  1 inch  of  sharp  silver-sand  in 
the  bottom,  and  flooded  with  water.  Stand 
the  pans  on  a warm  pipe,  and  only  use  small 
pieces  of'growth,  2 inches  to  3 inches  long,  with 
a heel  to  each.  The  after  treatment  is  to 
carefully  pot  in  very  small  pots  in  a light  sandy 
compost  and  shade,  growing  them  under  a hand- 
glass or  in  a cold  frame  till  well  rooted.  In 
potting  spread  out  the  roots,  giving  richer  soil 
as  growth  increases. — W.  M. 

The  Banksian  Rose.— In  Gardening, 
May  12,  query  No.  469,  a question  is  asked 
concerning  the  dropping  of  the  flower-buds  of  a 
Banksian  Rose.  In  May  26  there  is  also  a note 
on  the  same  subject.  In  both  cases  the  manner 
in  which  the  buds  dropped  appeared  very  similar 
to  that  of  a Yellow  Banksian  which  has  been 
under  my  observation  within  the  last  three 
years.  The  Rose  in  question  is  on  the  south 
coast.  It  is  planted  in  a light  soil,  in  an  open 
situation,  trained  over  an  arch,  and  sheltered  a 
little  on  the  north  and  east,  whilst  the  aspect 
is  south.  I am  informed  that  it  had  been  in 
that  position  for  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
and  had  never  been  known  to  flower  during  that 
period,  although  everything  had  been  done  to 
induce  it  to  bloom,  all  to  no  purpose.  It  had 
always  been  healthy  and  very  vigorous,  the 
shoots  growing  to  a great  length.  In  the  spring 
of  1892  it  produced  two  clusters  of  buds,  which 
very  soon  dropped  off.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  alterations  were  being  made  which 
necessitated  its  removal  ; it  was  taken  up,  the 
large  roots  which  had  grown  a considerable 
length  being  cut  in  the  process,  leaving  only  a 
few  stumps  with  scarcely  any  fibre.  It  was 
planted  only  a few  yards  from  its  former  posi- 
tion. In  the  ensuing  winter  small  portions  of 
it  died,  but  the  majority  lived,  and  in  the  spring 
began  to  break  well.  It  made  a fair  amount  of 
wood  in  the  following  summer.  This  was  tied 
in,  and  this  spring  of  1894  to  the  surprise  of  all 
it  produced  quite  a nice  show  of  bloom.  I 
attribute  the  flowering  of  this  Rose  after  being 
so  many  years  a non-bloomer  to  the  lifting  and 
severe  root-pruning  it  received.  Root-pruning 
is  the  only  remedy  for  its  non-flowering.  At 
the  present  time  it  looks  very  healthy.  Well- 
ripened  growth  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  good  bloom.— Southerner. 


A note  from  New  Zealand.- Here,  in 
Ntw  Zealand,  considerable  ditTercnces  of  opinion 
exist  at  our  local  flower  shows  regarding  the 
merits  of  bouquets.  Experience  has  taught  me 
that  what  is  considered  an  excellent  bouquet  by 
one  judge  will  be  discarded  by  another.  Would 
it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  what  conditions  are 
laid  down  at  standard  exhibitions  in  England 
regarding  bouquets  ? An  article  from  some  of 
your  contributors  on  the  subject  of  bouquets 
would  be  of  immense  interest  to  your  readers 
here,  more  especially  if  it  were  accompanied 
with  an  illustration  of  one  or  two  types  which 
find  most  favour  in  England  at  the  present  time. 
Hoping  my  request  may  not  be  considered  an 
unreasonable  one. — Constant  Header,  Na2Jwr, 
New  Zealand. 
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Conservatory. 

The  growth  of  Azaleas  and  other  hard-wooded  plants 
should  be  in  a sufficiently  forward  state  to  permit  of  the 
plants  going  outside  now.  They  should  occupy  a position 
sheltered  from  strong  winds,  and  should,  if  necessary,  be 
secured  in  some  way  from  being  blown  over.  Syringing 
and  watering  must  not  be  neglected.  Camellias,  it  placed 
outside,  must  have  shade,  or  the  dark  glossy  leaves  may 
be  browned  by  hot  sunshine.  But  most  of  the  hard-wooded 
^ants  will  enjoy  the  sunshine  if  the  pots  are  protected. 
TTie  hot  sunshine  beating  upon  the  sides  of  the  pots  may 
do  serious  harm  to  the  young  rootlets.  Moss  heaped 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots  will  be  a sufficient  shelter.  A 
coal-ash  bed  of  sufficient  depth  to  keep  out  worms  is  the 
best  bottom  for  the  plants  to  stand  on,  as  it  is  always  cool, 
and  if  damped  occasionally  in  dry,  hot  weather,  it  gives 
off  a genial  vapour  which  keeps  the  foliage  fresh  and 
healthy.  July,  just  as  the  young  shoots  are  getting  a 
bit  firm,  is  a good  time  for  putting  in  cuttings  of  most  of 
the  hardwooded  plants.  They  will  root  in  a cold  frame 
set  under  a north  wall,  each  pot  of  cuttings  to  be  covered 
with  a bell-glass,  the  glass  to  be  wiped  dry  inside  every 
morning.  Fill  the  pots  half  full  of  crocks  or  drainage  of 
some  kind,  on  this  place  a lay'er  of  the  rough  material 
obtained  by  passing  the  soil  for  the  cuttings  through  the 
sieye.  This  will  leave  about  3 inches  or  a little  less,  which 
will  leave  room  for  2 inches  to  2V  inches  of  sandy  peat,  and 
half  an  inch  or  a little  more  of  clean  sand  on  the  top. 
Fill  the  pots  firmly,  and  when  the  sand  is  placed  on, 
water  with  a fine  rose.  Place  on  the  bell-glass,  press  it 
down  so  as  to  make  a mark  with  the  rim,  and  inside  this 
mark  dibble  in  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  healthy, 
selected  young  shoots,  2 inches  or  so  long.  Dress  off  the 
bottom  leaves  and  cut  close  to  a joint.  Cuttings  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  m.ay  take  from  thiee  tosi.x  months  to  form 
roots,  but'  the  majority  will  be  rooted  in  three  months. 
It  should  be  understood  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  the  sand  must  be  kept  in  an  equable  condition  as  to 
moisture.  Specimens  of  Camellias,  Acacias,  &o.,  must  have 
abundant  supplies  of  water.  .Soot-water,  clear,  will  be  bene- 
ficial now.  Plants  in  baskets  will  require  water  daily  and 
liquid-manure  twice  a week.  Baskets  maybe  filled  with  Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums  now  ; they  are  charming  things  when 
suspended.  Fuchsias  and  Petunias  are  also  useful  for 
tlie  same  purpose.  Achimenes  will  grow  splendidly  in 
wire-baskets  lined  with  Moss ; of  course,  the  baskets 
should  be  filled  when  the  plants  are  only  a few  inches 
long,  and  can  be  thrust  in  through  the  wires.  Baskets  of 
Achimenes  should  be  kept  in  a warm-house  for  a time  to 
give  them  a start,  the  shoots  being  tied  in  till  the  basket 
is  covered. 

Stove. 

The  plants  in  this  house  now  must  be  opened  out ; some 
of  the  foliage  plants  may  be  taken  to  the  conser\atorv, 
and  the  young  plants  coming  on  for  winter  bloom  will 
do  better  in  a small  house  or  pit  by  themselves.  Where 
there  are  several  greenhouses  usually  one  can  be  given  up 
to  ease  off  the  stove  and  to  grow  plants  hi  moderate-sized 
pots  for  table  and  room  decoration.  In  large  houses 
where  there  is  much  table  decoration  a good  many  plants 
are  used  up  during  the  autumn  and  winter  parties,  and  a 
new  set  has  generally  to  be  provided  annually,  which  are 
best  kept  in  a small  house  by  themselves.  The  plants  for 
this  purpose  usually  include  Crotons,  Dracsenas,  Pandanus 
■Veitchi,  the  variegated  form  of  Cyperus  alternifolius. 
Ferns  in  variety,  and  a few  graceful  Palms  with  slender 
growth  and  delicate  leafage.  Cocos  Weddelliana  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  useful  Palms  for  this  purpose. 
Where  larger  plants  can  be  used  Kentia  Fosteriana  and 
K.  Belmoreana  are  useful.  Both  of  these  can  be  raised 
from  seeds  if  desired,  but  the  numbers  required  are  so  few 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  raise  them  from  seeds  at 
home.  Palms  of  different  sizes  are  valuable  for  many 
purposes  of  decoration.  Even  plants  in  very  small  pots 
are  useful  to  make  up  stands  in  the  drawing-room. 

Perns— Tender  and  other  ■wise. 

All  Ferns  must  have  shade  in  hot  weather  if  they  are  to 
appear  in  good  condition.  The  shade  need  not  be  heavy. 

I have  seen  a double  thickness  of  fishing-nets  used  where 
the  object  was  to  have  plenty  of  fronds  for  cutting. 
When  the  plants  are  heavily  shaded  their  grow’th  is  too 
tender  to  bear  exposure  in  any  state.  The  hardy  Ferns,  if 
grown  in  pots,  should  be  plunged  in  a bed  of  ashes  under 
the  north  aide  of  a wall.  Here,  of  course,  they  will 
require  no  other  shade  than  that  afforded  by  the  w'all. 

In  all  cases  the  grower  of  Ferns  must  continue  the  raising 
of  young  plants.  The  term  wearing  out  may  not  be  so 
strictly  applied  to  Ferns  as  to  many  other  plants,  still,  all 
plants  require  to  be  renewed  frequently,  and  any  species 
or  variety  which  produces  fertile  fronds  are  best  raised 
from  seeds.  These  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a close 
shaded  frame^or  be  kept  till  opportunity  is  offered  to  do 
its  work.  Fern  spores  for  the  most  part  if  kept  quite 
dry  will  grow  when  several  years  olc}.  I know  one  well 
authenticated  case  where  the  spores  from  a frond  of  a 
species  of  Pteris  were  sown  when  fifteen  years  old,  and  a 
good  crop  of  plants  was  obtained  ; but  good  new  seeds  are 
the  best  under  general  circumstances. 

Tomatoes  under  Glass. 

No  plants  under  glass  now  should  be  unmulched.  The 
difficulties  of  watering  are  much  enhanced  when  the  sun 
can  beat  down  fiercely  on  the  border  where  the  roots  are 
near  the  surface.  The  Tomato-houses  should  ne^•er  be 
altogether  closed  now.  Where  the  flowers  fail  to  set  well 
the  roots  should  be  examined,  and  if  dry  more  water 
given.  Dryness  at  the  roots  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
failure  to  set.  Give  liquid-manure  of  any  kind  as  soon  as 
the  bottom  trusses  are  swelling  rapidly,  and  continue  this 
treatment  so  long  as  the  plants  will  pay  on  it.  Clear 
away  all  useless  growth'every  week. 

Cold  Frames. 

Continue  to  shift  on  Cyxlamens,  Cinerarias,  and  other 
winter-blooming  stuff.  Double  W'hita  Primulas  are 
always  useful  for  winter.  Old  plants  may  be  divided 

” In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may -be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortniyhi  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
resultSi 


usually  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  a few  roots  on  each 
piece  into  which  the  plants  are  divided  ; these,  if  potted  in 
light  sandy  soil  will  make  nice  material  in  a cold  frame  in 
a comparatively  short  time,  and  be  exceedingly  useful  in 
vyinter.  The  soil  for  these  double  forms  may  be  a little 
lighter  than  for  the  single-flowered  section.  Sow  seeds 
good  strain  of  Cyclamens  for  blooming  next  year. 
Where  the  sowing  is  delayed  all  spring  there  is  not  time 
to  get  good  plants  by  the  following  winter. 

Window  Gardening. 

Window-boxes  should  now  be  quite  filled  up.  Give 
tbe  plants  liquid-manure.  Train  the  creeping  growth 
round  the  windows.  There  was  a demand  last  year  for 
Blue  Gum-trees  (Eucalyptus  globulus)  in  a small  state,  on 
account  of  their  supposed  heilth-giving  properties.  The 
plants  are  easily  raised  from  seeds.  If  sown  now  the  young 
plants  will  get  strong  enough  to  winter  safely'  in  a 
window.  Gloxinias  are  nice  room  plants  now,  but  must 
not  be  placed  fh  the  hot  sunshine. 

Outdoor  Garden, 

There  is  a good  deal  of  staking  and  tying  to  do  now, 
especially  among  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  In  windy 
districts  many  things  will  require  support  that  would 
be  self-supporting  in  sheltered  places.  Neatness  in  such 
work  is  very  important,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  neat 
work  after  the  plants  are  permitted  to  fall  about. 
Successful  gardening  is  largely  dependent  - upon  being 
m time  in  all  such  m.atters.  Late  sowing,  late  layering, 
and  late  planting  will  more  or  less  discount  results. 
Young  or  inexperienced  hands  often  dsaw  the  ligature 
too  light,  and  when  rapid-growing  plants  have  not  suffi- 
cient room  to  grow  the  stems  are  cut  with  the  ties,  and 
then  the  least  puff  of  wind  snaps  them  off.  Roses  in 
exposed  situations  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  cold 
winds,  and  damaged  foliage  cannot  be  replaced,  hence  the 
value  of  shelter,  and,  of  course,  the  natural  shelter  of 
plantations  of  shrubs  and  trees  is  best.  Clematises  and 
other  climbers  over  walls  and  fences  must  be  regularly 
trained.  Insects  have  now  to  be  battled  with.  Lose  no  time 
now  in  getting  in  a good  stock  of  Pink  cuttings  or  pipings  ■ 
but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  this  trouble  with  any 
but  the  choicest  varieties.  All  the  border  Pinks,  including 
Mrs.  Sinkins  and  Her  Majesty,  if  pulled  to  pieces  in 
October,  and  planted  firmly  with  a dibble  in  fresh  ground, 
will  make  splendid  plants  for  flowering  the  followinv 
summer.  Prick  out  Wallflowers  and  other  hardy 
biennials,  also  hardy  Primulas  and  Auriculas  raised  in 
pots.  These  should  be  pricked  out  4 inches  apart  in  a 
shady  border.  Divide  and  replant  tlie  Double  White 
Rocket  as  soon  as  flowering  is  over. 

Fruit  Garden. 

When  the  Peaches  are  all  gathered  for  the  early  house 
give  the  trees  a thorough  wash  with  the  hose  or  garden 
engine,  and  repeat  it  if  there  are  any  signs  of  red-spider. 

If  the  roof  of  the  house  is  movable  tike  it  off  and  expose 
the  trees.  Do  not  permit  any  lateral  growth  now  as  it 
only  c.xcites  the  trees  needlessly.  If  the  roof  cannot  be 
taken  off  the  inside  borders  must  be  kept  fairly  moist.  Late 
Peaches  under  glass  will  need  a good  deal  of  nourishment 
just  as  they  take  their  last  swelling.  Ichthemic  Guano  is 
a capital  manure  to  use  to  finish  off  heavy  crops.  From 
1 lb.  to  Vj  lb.  per  square  yard  sprinkled  over  the  border, 
lightly  stirred  into  the  surface  and  watered  in,  will  soon 
make  an  impression.  The  same  treatment  may  be  given 
to  Peaches  on  walls.  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Pears,  where 
heavily  laden,  ought  to  have  some  help.  The  question 
of  giving  more  support  to  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds 
should  have  more  attention,  as  I am  convinced  it  will 
always  pay  better  to  do  things  well.  The  system  of 
leaving  things  to  nature  will  not  do.  Thin  the  growth  of 
the  Lancashire  Gooseberries  to  let  in  the  sunshine  to  ripen 
the  fruit.  When  well  ripened  the  large  Gooseberries  are 
superior  to  the  small  ones,  the  skins  become  thin  and  the 
flavour  excellent  under  the  influence  of  sunshine.  The 
early  Pears  on  walls  should  have  the  young  wood  shortened 
back  to  let  in  the  air  to  ripen  and  colour  the  fruit.  The 
Pear  slug  will  make  its  appearance  shortly  if  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  the  larvie  of  a species  of  saw-fly.  Lime- 
water  is  the  remedy. 

Vegetable  Garden, 

If  it  is  desirable  to  sow  Peas  after  this  date  an  early  kind 
only  should  be  planted,  and  it  should  be  sown  in  a warm, 
sunny  position,  and  the  drills  thoroughly  watered  before 
sowing.  Pretty  well  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dwarf  French 
Beans  after  this  date.  Plant  in  a frame  or  pit.  Sow  a 
good  breadth  of  Endive  for  autumn  salads,  and  again  three 
weeks  later  for  winter,  and  three  weeks  later  make  a fur- 
ther sowing,  after  which  it  is  not  much  use  to  sow,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  in  frames.  Make  the  first 
sowing  of  Early  Cabbages  about  the  20lih,  and  the  second 
about  the  5th  of  August.  If  plants  from  both  sowings  are 
put  out  there  will  be  plenty  of  Early  Cabbages.  Everybody 
has  their  favourite  sorts.  Ellain’s  Early  and  Enfield 
Market,  if  true,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a good  supply. 
Set  out  Coleworts  and  Tom  Thumb  Savoys  9 inches  or 
10  inches  apart.  I can  strongly  recommend  Tom  Thumb 
Savoys  for  filling  up  anywhere  in  small  gardens.  Make  a 
sowing  of  Chervil,  and  Brown  Cos,  and  Tom  Thumb 
Cabbages.  Lettuces  should  be  sown  now  for  autumn  and 
winter  salads,  and  a further  sowing  in  three  weeks’  time. 
Plant  out  more  Celery,  and  draw  a little  earth  up  to  the 
early  crop,  unless  it  is  intended  to  blanch  with  paper. 
Celery  is  very  white  and  clean  when  blanched  with  paper, 
and  if  the  supply  of  water  is  unstinted,  the  grou  th  is  going 
on  freely  all  the  time  the  blanching  is  being  carried  out, 
and  the  quality  of  the  Celery  will  be  first  rate.  Where 
there  is  plenty  of  stubble  or  leaves  for  blanching  purposes 
the  rows  may  go  nearer.  E.  Host.ry. 


■Work  in  tha  Town  Garden. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  season,  so  far,  and  the 
last  is  remarkable.  Last  year  the  heat  and  drought  were 
so  intense  that  in  many  cases  the  necessary  watering 
occupied  nearly  all  the  available  time,  and  little  else 
could  be  done,  while  just  now  what  is  chiefly  wanted  is 
more  sunshine  and  w-armth.  Without  a certain  amount 
of  sun  the  growth  of  nearly  all  plants  is  too  soft,  and  in 
consequence  they  often  fail  to  bloom  satisfactorily ; but 
it  is  quite  possible  to  have  too  much  of  even  such  a good 
thing.  In  a dry,  warm  summer  such  plants  as  “ Gera- 


niums”  and  Pelargoniums  of  other  well-known  sections. 
With  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Gaillardias,  Paris  Daisies, 
Gazamas,  and  a few  more  are  the  most  successful,  flower- 
ing  abundantly  and  not  making  too  much  growth,  but 
when  dull,  cool,  and  more  or  less  wet  weather  prevails, 
rach  things  as  the  Tuberous  Begonias,  Calceolarias, 
fuchsias.  Pansies,  and  others  thrive  best.  Zinnias,  too 
grow  and  flower  amazingly'  in  wet,  stormy  weather,  and 
the  colours  are  so  soft  and  rich  that  they  are  always 
adnaired,  while  they  thrive  as  well  as  most  things  in  town 
gardens,  provided  the  soil  is  made  both  rich  and  mellow. 
The  outdoor  garden  ought  to  be  pretty  well  furnished  hv 
this  time,  and  should  wear  a very  bright  and  even  gay 
appearance.  Neatness,  \vhich,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  formality  or  stiffness,  ought  to  be  studied  in 
all  possible  respects  now,  for  nothing  shows  up  choice 
flowers  so  well ; in  small  gardens  especially  this  is  of  great 
importance.  Any  gaps  should  be  filled,  or  failures  made 
good,  by  planting  China  Asters,  Zinnias,  Stocks,  African 
Mangolds,  &c.,  which  will  still  do  well  and  helo  to  keep 
the  garden  gay  in  the  autumn.  Do  not  plant  too  closely 
which  will  occupy  a lot  of  room  presently. 
Window-boxes  will  require  plenty  of  water  now  that  the 
soil  is  getting  full  of  roots  and  the  plants  are  blooming 
freely.  A little  weak  stimulant  also  will  be  useful 
presently  , soot  and  guano  are  both  good.  The  appearance 
of  any  window-box  is  v.astly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
climbing  plant  or  two  of  a slender  nature  at  each  end 
trained  to  wires  or  strings  fixed  up  each  side.  The  Canary 
Creeper,  Tropaeolum  Fireball,  Maurandya  Barclayana 
Lophospermum  scandens,  and  Ipomaeas  (ConvoUmlus  of 
sorts),  all  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Some  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  Trailing  Lobelias,  Single  Petunias,  &c 
drooping  over  the  front  are  also  a great  improvement. 

B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  June  SOlh 
to  J idy  7th. 

Sowed  several  rows  of  William  the  First  Peas  and  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  Dwarf  French  Beans.  This  is  the  last  sowin-- 
of  both  for  this  season.  I often  gather  late  Peas  from  the 
second  crop  of  blossoms  on  the  Marrow  Peas.  Huntini'- 
donian  often  produces  a good  second  crop  if  the  pods  of 
the  first  crop  are  all  picked  as  soon  as  large  enough  for 
use.^  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  British  Queen  have  a perpetual 
habit  when  the  pods  are  closely  gathered  and  the  rows 
mulched  on  each  side.  I find  this  mulch  most  valuable 
and  adds  immensely  to  the  value  of  the  crop,  neither  is 
the  value  of  the  manure  altogether  lost  upon  succeeding 
crops.  It  is  impossible  to  grow  good  vegetables  without 
plenty  of  manure.  Pegged  out  the  leading  shoots  of 
Vegetable  Marrows  and  Ridge  Cucumbers.  The  ground 
has  been  mulched  around  the  hills  to  nourish  the  roots 
and  save  labour  in  watering.  Topped  Broad  Beans  to  gel 
rid  of  the  dolphin-fly,  a few  of  which  I had  noticed 
gathering  on  the  top  of  the  Beans.  Planted  out  more 
Winter  Greens,  and  sowed  Turnips,  Lettuces,  and  Endive. 
Cut  down  a bed  of  Mint  for  drying,  and  also  to  induce 
young  growth  to  shoot  up  for  producing  Green  Mint  later 
on.  Made  up  another  Mushroom-bed  under  north  wall. 

I have  several  roughly  made  wooden  frames  which  are 
used  for  this  purpose  during  summer.  They  come  in 
useful  in  winter  for  forcing  Seakale  when  'filled  with 
leaves  and  manure.  They  are  fitted  with  wooden  shutters. 
Tomatoes  both  under  glass  and  outside  are  taking  up  a 
good  d^lof  timenow.  Onecause  of  nonsetting  isdr3’ness 
and  mulch  and  water  are  necessary',  both  when  the 
blossoms  are  opening  and  also  after  the  bottom  trusses  are 
set  and  swelling  freely.  I attribute  the  health  and  vigour 
of  my  plants  to  the  abundant  supplies  of  water  which  they 
receive.  To  water  economically  there  must  be  pressure  to 
work  a hose.  I don’t  know  how  I should  get  on  now  with 
a liniited  water  supply  with  the  old-fashioned  sj'stem  of 
putting  the  water  on  by  hand  with  water-pots.  Drew  a 
little  earth  rouml  the  stems  of  the  early  planted  Leeks. 
Looked  over  Peifches  outside  and  shifted  the  leaves  which 
overhang  the  fruit  of  such  kinds  as  Waterloo  and  Hale's 
Early.  In  warm  summers  I have  gathered  Waterloo  in 
July , and  Hale’s  Early  comes  in  very  soon  after.  Waterloo 
sets  better  outside  than  under  glass.  All  the  trees  on  the 
south  wall  have  been  mulched,  and  should  it  come  hot 
and  dry',  water  will  be  given  freely.  Peaches  must  have 
moisture  about  their  roots  if  fine  fruits  are  wanted.  The 
early  Cucumber-house  will  shortly  be  cleared  and  replanted. 

I never  keep  old  plants  going  after  exhaustion  sets  in.  A 
stock  of  healthy  young  plants  is  always  kept  ready  for 
use,  either  from  seeds  or  cuttings  ; and  when  strong  young 
plants  are  set  at  this  season  they  soon  fill  the  house  again” 
and  the  fruits  from  young  plants  are  longer  and  better  in 
every  way  than  from  those  which  have  become  exhausted 
from  heavy  bearing.  Pricked  out  Wallflowers  and  other 
biennials.  Pegged  down  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Ager- 
atums,  &c.,  to  fill  the  beds  speedily-.  Mulched  between 
the  rows  of  Stocks  and  Asters.  Finished  thinning  root 
crops. 


687.— Old  bed  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,— 

The  bed  is  doubtless  worn  out — that  is,  the  soil 
has  become  poor  and  probably  the  plants  over- 
crowded. Lift  the  roots  as  early  as  possible,  as 
though  fully  late  it  is  best  to  avoid  future 
failures.  PulRhe  roots  to  pieces,  selecting  the 
strongest  and  replanting  firmly  in  richly- 
manured,  deeply-dug  land.  "Water  freely  for 
a time  and  shade  from  bright  sun.  The  smaller 
pieces  should  be  similarly  treated.  These  will 
come  in  another  season.  In  dividing  endeavour 
to  preserve  all  the  roots  possible,  and  as  it  is 
fully  late  leave  several  croxvns  together,  plant- 
ing in  lines  IS  inches  apart  and  9 inches  from 
each  other  in  the  row.  It  would  also  save 
labour  in  watering  if  a mulch  of  old  manure 
could  be  placed  over  the  surface  after  planting, 
and  growth  would  be  much  hastened  if  a light 
dewing  over  were  given  every  evening.  — W.  M. 


(MRDEmJYG  ILLUSTliATEl). 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  WISTARIA. 

Although  written  many  years  ago,  since  which 
time  great  nnmbera  of  plants  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  Loudon’s  words,  “ that 
this  plant  may  truly  be  considered  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  our  hardy  climbers,”  is  just  as 
applicable  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  when  the 
above  was  written,  for  it  has  not  been  surpassed 
or  even  equalled  since  then.  The  Chinese  Wis- 
taria is  so  well  known  that  nothing  further  need 
be  said  as  to  its  general  appearance,  except  that 
the  large  massive  clusters  of  lilac-purple  blos- 
soms are  in  colour  very  distinct  from  anything 
else  in  bloom  at  that  time.  It  is  generally 
treated  as  a wall  plant,  where  it  will  soon  cover 
a considerable  space,  but  it  may  also  with  ad- 
vantage be  employed  in  other  ways  ; for  in- 
stance, being  of  such  vigorous  growth  it  will 
rapidly  make  its  way  into  a neighbouring  tree 
if  opportunity  occurs,  and  in  this  way  some 
charming  and  picturesque  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced. Again,  it  may  be  used  for  covering  an 


off  the  individual  flowers  are  smaller  and  of  a 
paler  tint,  while  there  is  also  a much  greater 
space  between  them  than  in  the  case  of  the 
common  kind,  to  which  in  ornamental  features 
it  is  much  inferior.  The  oldest  of  the  Wistarias 
is  the  North  American  W.  frutescens,  which 
was  introduced  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  rarely  seen, 
though  very  desirable,  for  it  does  not  attain  the 
dimensions  of  the  others,  and  may  therefore  be 
grown  in  a more  limited  space,  while  the  flowers 
do  not  expand  till  those  of  all  the  rest  ai’e  past. 
In  this  species  the  flowers  are  borne  in  shorter 
and  denser  racemes,  which  are  erect,  or  partially 
so.  This  may  be  trained  to  a wall  or  treated  in 
any  wa/similar  to  the  other  kinds,’  while,  being 
much  less  vigorous  than  any  of  them,  it  forms 
a very  ornamental  specimen  if  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  trained  round  a few  sticks,  and 
then  allowed  to  grow  at  will.  Another  feature 
possessed  by  this  Wistaria  is  that  the  blossoms 
are  pleasantly  fragrant.  Wistarias,  as  a rule, 
do  not  transplant  readily,  owing  to  their  stout, 
deep,  descending  roots ; still,  from  this  very 
circumstance  they  are  enabled  to  resist  drought. 


beautiful  for  any  length  of  time  in  a tempera- 
ture several  degrees  below  that  of  its  native 
habitat.  I need  hardly  refer  to  tlie  vagaries  of 
our  season,  for  the  present  is  a very  good  examide 
of  what  anyone  may  expect  repeated  at  any  timcj 
It  does  not  promise  to  be  very  friendly  to  tender 
subjects,  and  gardeners  who  rely  on  plants  aide 
to  bear  the  trial  of  a few  degrees  of  frost  for  the 
decoration  of  their  open  air  gardens,  and 
keep  all  tender  plants  under  cover  are 
surely  to  be  congratulated.  After  coming 
to  a decision  to  grow  hardy  plants,  the  next 
most  important  step  is  to  resolve  to  do 
it  well,  for  no  matter  how  common  the  subject 
may  be,  it  will  respond  with  beautiful  leaves 
and  flowers  just  in  proportion  to  the  care  that 
is  bestowed  on  it.  I may  here  remark  that  if 
anyone  were  to  ask  me  to  name  the  greatest 
enemy  to  any  hardy  plants,  I should  say  it  is 
one  of  its  own  kind  growing  too  close  to  it,  for 
the  reason  that  they  both  require  the  same  food. 
If  there  was  only  enough  for  one  they  must 
both  suffer.  I have  at  the  present  time  some  of 
the 

CoMTUON  CoRNur.owEK,  some_of  it  growing  in 


Wistaria  sinensis  over  a house  front. 


arbour,  screen,  or  anything  in  that  way,  a good 
instance  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Kew,  where 
there  is  a large  circular  arrangement  of  iron- 
work completely  clothed  with  this  Wistaria, 
which  in  spring  attracts  everyone.  True,  the 
blooms  are  in  an  exposed  position  sometimes 
injured  by  late  spring  frosts,  but  in  a general 
way  this  seldom  happens,  and  when  it  does  take 
place  we  often  get  a scattered  number  of  flowers 
later  on,  while  the  beautiful  pinnate  foliage 
renders  it  an  attractive  climber  throughout  the 
summer.  Though  we  seldom  see  any  other  but 
the  Chinese  Wistaria  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
member  of  the  family  available,  there  being 
among  others  a pure  white  counterpart  of  it, 
which,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  appears 
to  be  equally  free-flowering  with  the  type,  so 
that  a charming  effect  might  be  produced  by 
planting  the  two  in  close  proximity.  The 
double-flowered  variety  has  been  frequently 
figured  and  the  subject  of  many  notes,  but  it  is 

freatly  inferior  to  the  ordinary  form,  and  may 
e at  once  passed  over.  Another  species  is  W. 
multijuga,  which  has  been  described  as  produc- 
ing racemes  of  blossom  ov'er  2 feet  in  length. 
This  certainly  reads  very  attractive,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  a misrepresentation  ; but  as  a set- 


and  will  consequently  succeed  better  in  dry 
sandy  soils  than  many  other  classes  of  plants  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  they  much  prefer  a good  deep 
loam. 

The  Wistaria  illustrated  is  growing  on  the 
house  front  of  the  Larches,  East  Grinstead. 
This  district  is  not  so  favourable  to  this  noble 
climber  as  many  others  in  England,  but  still  the 
hardiness  of  the  plant  and  its  freedom  of  bloom 
are  well  proved  in  this  rather  cool  and  hilly 
district.  ' ‘ 


HARDr  PLANTS  WELL  GROWN. 
There  is  still  a notion,  happily  fast  being  over- 
come, that  a hardy  plant  must  be  a common 
weedy  subject,  and  that  anyone  wishing  for  a 
beautiful  garden  must  go  in  for  a host  of  tender 
exotics,  with  all  the  attendant  worry  and 
expense  which  their  culture  entails.  I have 
not  a word  to  say  against  the  culture  of  tender 
plants  under  glass,  for  I am  as  fond  of  their 
culture  as  of  any  other  class  of  plants,  but  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  blemishes  to  a 
garden  that  can  possible  be,  to  find  plants  that  | 
would  be  a credit  to  it  under  glass  barely  I 
existing  in  the  open  air,  for  no  plant  can  look  I 


beds,  thickly  together,  and  some  in  isolated 
self-sown  plants,  and  the  self  - sown  single 
plants  are  a pleasure  to  look  at — tall,  and 
branching  out  with  long,  stiff  flower-stalks, 
surmounted  by  flowers  double  the  size  of 
those  in  the  beds.  The  only  secret  is 

to  give  it  plenty  of  room,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  cases  might  be  cited  to 

show  that  overcrowding  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  hardy  plant  culture.  No  one  would 
think  of  putting  out  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  or 
Pelargoniums  into  poverty  - stricken,  half- 
cultivated  soil,  but  they  do  this  with  hardy 
plants  under  the  plea  that  they  will  grow  any- 
where, which  is  true  to  a certain  extent.  They 
do  grow,  but  not  to  display  the  full  beauty  of 
which  they  are  capable,  and  if  you  want  hardy 
plants  to  do  you  credit  you  must  begin  by 
deeply  cultivating  and  liberally  manuring  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted,  and  then, 
having  given  them  plenty  of  space,  it  matters 
little  whether  your  tastes  lead  you  to  adopt 
Roses,  Carnations,  Pansies,  Phloxes,  or  any  of 
the  hosts  of  good  things  to  choose  from.  You 
will  in  their  season  be  amply  repaid. 

James  Groom,  Gosjjort. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH  IRISES. 
Eew  flowers  in  the  early  spring  are  so  welcome, 
so  beautiful,  or  so  delightfully  fragrant  as  the 
reticulated  Iris  and  its  varieties,  and  although 
it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  even  kept  alive, 
in  some  districts  so  strong  has  the  love  for  this 
beauty  grown,  that  people  who  cannot  grow  it 
out-of-doors  manage  to  have  a few  pots  for  the 


A group  of  Spanish  Iris. 


conservatory,  and  for  such  a purpose  it  has 
few  equals.  The  old  idea  of  cultivating  these 
bulbous  Irises  as  we  do  Squills  and  Meadow 
Saffrons  has  long  since  exploded.  They  require 
frequent  lifting,  and  the  better  they  are  stored 
and  drier  the  greater  will  be  the  success.  Our 
summers  are  too  cold  and  wet  to  leave  such 
bulbs  in  the  ground,  and  covering  over  with 
glass  frames  is  not  nearly  so  effective  as  lifting. 
Another  practice  which  tells  against  their  suc- 
cessful culture  is  early  planting  ; these  bulbs 
should  never  be  planted  before  late  autumn  or 
even  mid-winter.  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
a better  chance  of  being  thoroughly  dried,  and 
in  the  second  place,  little  or  no  leaf  growth  is 
made  to  be  destroyed  by  the  severe  frosts  in 
wir.t  ;r. 

They  should  be  encouraged,  however,  to  make 
root  growth,  and  this  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  a covering  of  leaves  or  loose  Pine  branches 
in  hard,  frosty  weather.  This  applies  more  or 
less  to  all  the  bulbous  species,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  the  English  and  Spanish  races  of  bulb- 
ous Irises  I have  seen  many  fine  beds  and 
groups  destroyed  by  frosts,  the  result  of  too 
early  planting.  Too  early  planting  causes  the 
foliage  of  the  Spanish  Iris  to  brown  and 
wither  at  flowering  time,  and  this  may  be  to  a 
great  extent  avoided  by  planting  in  the  latter 
end  of  September  or  October  instead  of  in 
August.  Both  the  Spanish  and  English  Irises 
are  more  largely  grown  in  gardens  than  any 
of  the  other  species,  and  the  perfection  reached 
by  raisers  of  these  new  varieties  in  the  mar- 
vellous colours  and  markings,  and  the  curious 
blends  and  blotchings  entitles  them  to  a first 
place  amongst  hardy  bulbs.  They  are  not  only 
more  easily  grown,  but  they  are  less  subject 
to  disease  than,  for  instance,  the  forms  of  I. 
reticulata,  which  simply  refuse  to  grow  at  all  in 
some  localities,  and  although  this  disease  may 
be  somewhat  retarded  by  lifting  and  careful 
storing,  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  in 
v/et  seasons  carries  the  bulbs  off  by  the  thousand. 
The  English  Irises  are  more  robust  and  with- 
stand the  rigours  of  an  English  winter  and  wet 
summer  much  better  than  the  others,  The 
name  English  Iris  seems  to  have  been  applied 


to  I.  xiphioides  in  the  very  early  days  of  bulb 
culture.  It  is  a native  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  a 
very  limited  distribution,  and  it  appears  that 
the  bulbs  were  introduced  from  there  to  Bristol 
and  thence  to  Holland,  where  it  was  called 
English  Iris.  It  is  a most  charming  summer 
bulb  ; the  intense  blues,  the  pure  whites,  and  the 
\'arious  markings  and  blotchings  of  the  flowers 
are  extremely  effective  in  groups  and  never  fail 
to  attract  attention.  There  is  a curious  form 
called  Thunderbolt  of  a dusky  dull  colour,  which 
seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  Parkinson  in 
the  old  days.  It  is  said  to  be  a hybrid  between 
the  English  Iris  and  I.  filifolia,  but  of  this 
nothing  very  definite  is  known.  It  rarely  seeds 
in  cultivation,  and  is  grown  chiefly  out  of 
curiosity.  I.  Xiphion  (the  Spanish  Iris),  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Algiers,  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  variable  types  of  bulbous  Irises.  It 
includes  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  some  of 
the  varieties  being  very  remarkable  from  the 
curious  blendings  of  these  peculiar  shades. 
They  may  all  be  obtained  readily  of  any  bulb 
merchant  for  a few  pence,  and  in  a few  years 
large  groups  may  be  had,  so  quickly  are  they 
increased  from  oft'sets.  They  may  also  be  raised 
from  seeds.  G. 


CARNATION  PROSPECTS. 

Carnations  are  advancing  rapidly  towards 
flowering,  and  the  prospect  is  decidedly 
favourable.  They  are  so  hardy  that  even 
during  the  ungenial  weather  which  has  prevailed 
of  late  their  progress  has  been  steady  and 
continuous.  Tying  is  the  operation  now 
engaging  most  attention,  and  the  last  thing 
that  has  to  be  done  before  the  plants  bloom. 
The  present  state  of  the  plants  under  my  care 
proves  beyond  question  or  doubt  not  merely  the 
wisdom  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  rotation, 
choosing  fresh  ground  for  the  plants  each  year. 
Several  thousands  were  planted  last  autumn, 
some  on  fresh  ground  and  others  where  Carna- 
tions had  been  the  previous  year.  All  came 
through  the  winter  well,  but  since  many  of 
these  last  have  fallen  a prey  to  an  insidious 
little  maggot  (not  the  wireworm)  which  works 
up  from  below,  but  a much  smaller  maggot, 
which  eats  its  way  downwards  and  destroys  the 
crown  of  the  plant.  Year  after  year  experience 
is  gained,  and  present  prospects  clearly 
prove  that  the  strongest  growers  may  fail  if  the 
cultivator  does  not  observe  certain  most  essential 
matters.  Foes  are  ever  trying  to  defeat  us, 
for  Carnations  have  not  a few  enemies.  The 
greatest  success  has  come  from  planting  strong, 
well-rooted  layers  as  early  in  autumn  as  possible, 
and  in  soil  that  did  not  have  Carnations  the 
previous  year.  Last  year  layers  were  ready  so 
early,  and  rooted  so  rapidly,  that  not  a few 
were  fit  to  take  oft'  and  transplant  in  August. 
The  finest  group  I have  in  the  garden  was 
planted  in  August  last  year  on  fresh  ground. 
Another  group  of  the  same  kind  planted  in  a 
bed  where  Carnations  failed  last  year  is  a con- 
spicuous failure.  I have  always  noticed  more 
disease  and  death  among  the  plants  after  a 
green  growing  winter.  This  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  many  who  think  Carnations  want 
protection  from  cold.  A long,  hard,  cold  winter 
keeps  them  at  rest  till  the  proper  growing  time. 


690.— Bad  garden  soil.— Could  not  the 
clay,  &c.,  on  top  be  removed  down  to  the 
original  soil,  or  perhaps  this  was  carted  away, 
according  to  a not  unusual  practice  ? If  this  is 
impossible  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to 
burn  as  much  of  the  clay,  &c.,  in  heaps,  with 
wood  and  small  coal.  When  burnt  through  it 
should  be  screened,  and  the  beds  then  trenched, 
bringing  the  rough  lumps,  with  some  manure 
over  them,  in  the  bottom,  and  mixing  the  finer 
portion  with  the  best  of  the  soil  above.  If  this 
could  be  done,  in  two  years’  time  you  would  be 
able  to  grow  anything.  Should  this  also  be 
impracticable,  your  best  plan  is  to  work  in  as 
much  ashes,  road-scrapings,  sand,  &c.,  as 
possible,  with  a moderate  quantity  of  lime, 
which  will  greatly  aid  in  pulverising  the  clay, 
as  well  as  rendering  it  fairly  fertile.  Some  well- 
decayed  manure,  or  leaf-mould,  spent  Hops,  &c., 
will  also  be  useful.  But  fire  will  be  your  best 
ally,  if  you  can  employ  it. — B.  C.  R. 

Manures  in  this  case  are  wasted.  The 

gardener’s  recommendation  was  an  excellent 
one,  but  did  not  go  far  enough.  It  would  be 


better  to  purchase  old  mortar  rubble,  also  to 
dress  with  burnt  soil  freely.  Even  coal-ashes 
would  do  if  well  dug  in.  Fresh  lime  would  not 
do,  as  it  clogs  instead  of  lightens.  Every 
particle  of  garden  refuse  should  be  burnt  and 
added  to  the  soil.  If  the  surface  is  so  bad,  why 
not  trench  it  into  the  bottom  and  bring  up  the 
original  soil,  doing  this  early  in  the  autumn, 
thus  allowing  the  weather  to  pulverise  and 
sw'eeten  the  soil?  It  is  almost  useless  to  dig 
such  soil  just  before  planting,  and  for  the 
growth  of  flowers  every  particle  of  leaf  produced 
of  any  trees  excepting  Conifers  would  lighten 
the  soil  if  dug  in  in  the  autumn.  Coarse  sand  and 
road-scrapings  are  most  valuable,  and,  combined 
with  old  mortar,  make  such  soils  workable  and 
in  condition  to  receive  manures. — W.  M. 


THE  SKY-BLUE  WINDFLOWER. 

The  beautiful  Anemone  Robinsoniana,  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  engraving,  is  considered 
to  be  only  a variety  of  the  Wood  W’indflow’er, 
which,  indeed,  it  somewhat  resembles,  although 
in  many  respects  it  is  very  distinct  from  that 
species,  and  wdien  the  plants  are  grown  side  by 
side  the  distinctions  are  more  readily  seen.  To 
me,  however,  it  appears  as  distinct  from  A. 
nemorosa  as  A.  trifolia.  It  was  found  growing 
wild  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears, 
and,  although  rare  in  a wild  state  now,  it  has 
rapidly  gained  such  a hold  in  our  gardens  that 
there  is  little  fear  of  its  ever  being  lost.  It  is 
certainly  a great  acquisition,  and  far  superior 
to  any  of  the  numerous  varieties  to  which  A. 
nemorosa  has  given  rise.  There  is  a variety 
called  ccerulea  which,  I believe,  is  often  passed 
for  Robinson’s  Windflower,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  it  for  beauty  and  distinctness  of 
character.  In  the  former  the  flowers  are 
smaller  and  of  a lighter  blue,  and  the  flower- 
stems  are  much  longer.  Another  form, 
apparently  between  the  two,  is  tinged  with  a 
reddish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  is  also  inferior 
to  A.  Robinsoniana.  The  latter  is  seen  at  its 
best  in  a light,  well-drained,  but  rich  soil,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  In  such  a situation  the 
plants  assume  a dwarfer  habit  than  those  of  A. 
nemorosa,  the  large  handsome  blue  flowers, 
exquisite  in  form,  and  just  rising  above  the 
ample  foliage,  making  a most  lovely  picture. 
Although  it.  has  many  advantages  over  A. 


Sky-blue  Windflower  (Anemone  Robinsoniana). 


nemorosa  and  its  varieties,  the  best  of  the  latter 
should  also  be  grown  near  by.  Robinson’s  Wind- 
flower comes  into  bloom  later,  and  continues  the 
flowering  season  over  a much  longer  period.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  could  this  plant  be  got  in 
quantity  it  would  make  a handsome  addition  to 
the  wild  garden  if  planted  in  company  with  A. 
nemorosa  and  its  varieties,  the  only  disadvantage 
a shady  position  has  being  to  lengthen  the 
flower-stalks.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in 
digging  near  this  plant ; the  roots  lie  very  near 
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the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  are  so  brittle  as  to 
be  very  easily  damaged.  Like  the  other  kinds, 
it  may  be  readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots.  D. 


MARGUERITES  FOR  FLOWER-BEDS. 

The  illustration  which  accompanies  these  re- 
marks speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
Marguerites  for  bedding.  They  are  not,  one 
feels  compelled  to  admit,  nearly  so  much  used 
in  this  way  as  they  might  be,  and  that  with 
decided  advantage.  There  is  one  good  point  in 
their  favour  which  frequently  escapes  notice^ 
it  is  that  of  their  being  fit  for  planting  out  extra 
early  without  that  attendant  risk  so  common 
to  many  plants.  They  are  perfectly  safe  out- 
of-doors  by  the  end  of  April  either  in  pots  or 
planted  out — i.e.,  speaking  generally  of  the 
average  English  climate.  A few  degrees  of 
frost  will  not  hurt  them  nearly  so  much  as  it 
would  the  bedding  “ Geraniums.”  We  have  had 
our  plants  outside  by  the  end  of  April  for  some 
years  past,  and  no  injury  has  come  to  them  thus 
far.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a 
marked  advantage  with  respect  to  the  fly  and 
the  attendant  grub  which  buries  itself  in  the 
foliage.  I have  noted  repeatedly  that  where  the 
plants  had  been  badly  troubled  with  this  pest 
in  the  houses,  they  did  in  a large  mnasure  grow 
out  of  it  when  fully  exposed.  It  is  this  pest 
undoubtedly  that  is  the  greatest  deterrent  to  a 
more  extended  system  of  culture  in  the  case  of 
the  Marguerites.  Hand-picking  has  to  be  relied 
upon  largely,  but  this  involves 
a lot  of  labour.  Syringing  with 
soot-water,  with  a weak  solution 
of  soft-soap,  or  with  water 
strongly  impregnated  with  Quas- 
sia chips  are  all  good  remedies. 

Some  of  either  of  these  remedies 
should  be  kept  available  for  the 
purpose;  then  it  is  not  much 
trouble  to  damp  the  plants  over- 
head once  at  least  every  day. 

Rendering  the  foliage  distaste- 
ful to  the  insect  prevents  further 
ravages  to  a large  extent,  and 
is,  all  things  considered,  about 
the  best  course  that  can  be 
adopted.  By  planting  out  early 
in  the  beds,  say  the  last  week 
in  April,  the  plants  soon  take 
a hold  of  the  soil.  This  also 
aids  them  in  a large  measure  to 
stand  against  these  insects.  The 
beds  also  are  thus  filled  in  good 
time  and  give  a relatively  early 
yield  in  flower.  Being  so  dis- 
tinct and  flowering  with  such 
profusion  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, it  is  no  surprise  that 
the  market  growers  ha\  e a large 
demand  for  them  in  spring.  W1  en  planted  out 
in  beds  in  masses,  there  is  an  absence  of  that 
strict  uniformity  common  to  many  plants,  as 
may  be  seen  liy  taking  note  of  the  illustration. 
True,  a pleasing  combination  may  be  obtained 
by  mixing  the  white  and  the  yellow  varieties 
together.  Or  if  an  edging  is  really  deemed  de- 
sirable, then  use  something  that  is  in  character 
therewith.  Agathiea  cadestis,  for  instance, 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  this  purpose.  The  use 
of  Scarlet  Geraniums  and  White  Marguerites  is 
so  common,  not  to  say  vulgar-looking,  that  I 
would  always  avoid  this  mixture  by  all  possible 
means  ; the  contrast  is  so  sharp  and  garish- 
looking,  affording  nothing  restful  to  the  eye. 
Supposing  the  plants  are  planted  in  poor  soil  or 
to  have  in  a measure  exhausted  its  properties, 
after  a time  a weak  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  will  greatly  assist  them,  this  exciting 
stimulant  being  also  good  for  pot  or  vase  plants. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  more  fully  into 
cultural  details.  The  Marguerites  are  not 
fastidious  as  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
grown  ; what  is  most  needed  is  generous  treat- 
ment both  as  to  the  soil  and  in  watering. 
Young  plants  of  the  same  spring  striking  wdl 
be  found  the  best  for  planting  out  after  one  or 
two  stoppings  to  procure  a bushy  base.  By 
lifting  these  plants  in  the  autumn  good  pot  stuff 
for  another  year  will  be  secured  if  large  ones  are 
desired.  p_ 


The  White  Lily  (Lilium  candidum). — 
This  grand  old  Lily  is  j ust  coming  into  bloom, 
and  the  finest  spikes  are  on  beds  that  were 


transplanted  two  years  ago.  Each  bulb  has 
developed  into  a eluinp  with  five  or  six  flower- 
stems,  ranging  from  5 feet  to  G feet  in  height, 
and  many  with  over  twenty-five  buds  on  the 
top.  Where  this  Lily  does  well  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  hardy  plant  to  excel  it ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, soil  has  a great  effect  on  it,  and  all 
the  coaxing  in  the  world  cannot  make  it  do 
well. — J.  G.,  Hants. 


HARDY  PERENNIALS  FROM  SEED. 

It  is  a matter  for  surprise  that  seedsmen — • 
especially  those  who  make  the  culture  and  sale 
of  hardy  plants  a speciality — do  not  issue  special 
seed  lists  of  these  things.  If  we  look  over  any 
ordinary  flower  seed  list,  we  find  hardy  and 
tender,  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  plants 
intermixed,  having  only  the  pretext  for  this 
arrangement  that  they  come  alphabetically. 
Why  there  should  not  be  found  more  exact 
classifications,  according  to  nature  and  endur- 
ance, such  as  tender  annual  and  hardy  annual, 
or  biennial  or  perennial,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. In  looking  over  one  of  the  leading  hardy 
plant  lists  issued,  I find  attached  to  a few  things, 
seed  so  much,  but  still  to  very  few  all  the  same. 
Either  many  of  our  hardy  border  plants  do  not 
seed,  or  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  save  it,  or  else 
the  trader  does  not  care  to  advertise  seed  lest 
it  should  destroy  the  sale  of  plants.  Presuming 
such  a notion  exists,  it  is  but  right  that  it 
should  be  combatted  by  the  publication,  so  far 
as  possible,  of  lists  of  good  hardy  perennials. 


herbaceous  and  otherwise,  that  can  be  obtained 
, with  comparative  ease  from  seed.  This  subject 
may  well  have  special  present  interest,  because 
1 just  now  is  au  excellent  time  to  sow  many  of 
; these  things,  and  if  seed  be  good,  stocks  of  haidy 
plants  in  great  abundance  may  soon  lie  raised. 
I have  made  « hat  is,  perhaps,  but  a moderate 
and  a common  selection.  Others  could  add 
materially  to  this  list,  especially  in  relation  to 
varieties  not  so  well  linown,  and  of  which  there 
are  now  many. 

Of  course,  single  flowers  seed  most  freely, 
doubles  less  so,  as  in  the  case  of  Pyrethrums, 
for  instance,  but  here  we  have  a beautiful  family 
of  hardy  plants  which  can  be  obtained  from  seed 
with  ordinary  care.  Whilst  few  may  care  to 
take  much  trouble  to  save  seed,  except  growers 
for  that  purpose,  especially  that  all  flower-stems 
are  so  much  better  removed  from  plants  so  soon 
as  flowering  is  over,  at  least  all  may  purchase 
seed,  and  in  so  doing  secure  greater,  if  not 
better,  variety  than  they  already  possess. 
Just  culling  a few  plants  alphabetically,  we 
start  ■with  Aubrietias,  the  best  of  ^vhich,  such 
as  violacea  and  Leichtlini — and  no  one  wants 
inferior  sorts  after  these — seed  fairly  freely. 
Seed  should  be  sown  at  once  to  give  strong 
blooming  plants  next  spring.  Auriculas,  as  all 
know,  seed  fairly  well,  especially  of  the  hardier 
border  forms.  Seed  of  these  should  be  sown  at 
once  in  shallow  pans,  and  be  kept  covered  with 
Moss  until  germination  results.  That  is  always 
irregular,  especially  when  the  seed  has  been 
wintered.  Aquilegias,  again,  are  very  free 
seeders,  and  are  very  hardy.  Seed  saved  from 


some  of  the  best  hybrids  usually  give  better 
results  than  come  from  pure  species.  Sown  now 
in  pans  or  beneath  hand-lights,  an  abundance  of 
plants  will  soon  result. 

High-class  Carnations  do  not  seed  freely  at 
home,  except  where  grown  under  glass.  Did 
the  present  dry  weather  continue  through  the 
summer,  whilst  Carnation-blooms  would  doubt- 
less be  small,  there  would  probably  be  a good 
crop  of  seed.  We  can,  however,  purchase 
imported  seed  of  various  forms  or  strains,  and  if 
sown  at  once  in  boxes  or  pans  under  glass  or  out 
in  the  open  ground  and  kept  shaded  and 
watered,  there  soon  will  be  plenty  of  plants  for 
putting  out  in  August  to  bloom  next  summer. 
Whilst  all  the  forms  of  Coreopsis  are  charming, 
those  of  the  perennial  type,  such  as  grandiflora 
and  lanceolata,  are  of  particular  beauty  and 
usefulness.  These  seed  freely,  and  should  be 
sown  at  once.  Of  all  hardy  border  plants  few 
are  nobler  or  more  effective  than  are  Delphi- 
niums— all  free  seeders.  These  have  the  merit, 
too,  of  giving  from  seed  as  good  as  the  parents 
— that  is,  at  least,  the  present  condition  of  the 
Delphinium  family  ; later,  perhaps,  when  per- 
fection has  been  reached,  seed  progeny  in 
general  may  deteriorate.  Seed  sown  now  will 
give  plants  to  bloom  next  year,  and  these  will 
endure  for  a long  time  after.  Did  Delphiniums 
not  flower,  their  fine  clusters  of  foliage  would 
still  make  them  useful.  Geums  of  the  diverse 
forms  now  found  furnish  seed  and  are  easily 
raised.  So,  too,  is  the  Gypsophila  paniculata 
— not  a striking  plant,  but  when  in  full  flower 


most  useful  to  all  -who  want  to  dress  vases.  I 
rvas  the  other  day  in  a garden  where  literally 
hundreds  of  this  plant  were  being  put  out, 
having  been  raised  from  seed.  I fear  there  will 
be  some  disappointment  at  the  product  later. 
There  is  a large  family  of  the 

Perennial  Chrysanthemum,  most  valuable 
for  border  decoration,  all  readily  productive  of 
seed.  Such  varieties  as  maximum,  latifolium, 
and  uliginosum  take  high  rank  amojigst  hardy 
perennials.  Some  of  the  Campanulas  also,  such 
as  pyramidalis,  persicifolia,  urticifolia,  grandi- 
flora, Mariesi,  &o. , will  come  readily  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  at  once  to  secure  stock 
for  putting  out  in  the  autumn.  I find  I had 
overlooked  a charming  hardy  plant  in  the  Pro- 
phet-flower (Arnebia  echioides),  which  is  not 
half  known  yet  and  comes  from  seed  freely 
also.  What  a fine  family  of  border  flowers  have 
we,  too,  in  the  Helianthuses,  Heleniums,  Rud- 
beckias,  &c. , some  of  which  give  seed,  though 
not  abundantly.  Several  forms  of  the  Lychnis 
family  also  come  well  from  seed,  and  very 
lovely  they  are.  The  striking  Lupines  all  seed 
liberally  and  are  easily  raised.  Many  of  these 
are  just  now  remarkably  effective  in  gardens, 
and,  once  established,  will  long  endure.  Then 
there  are  all  the  members  of  the  perennial 
Lathyrus  family  that  can  be  got  from  seed. 
If  this  be  sown  now,  plenty  of  plants  will  re- 
sult for  putting  out  in  the  winter,  and  they 
will  become  of  great  si.:©  in  two  or  three  years. 

Pinks,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  Pansies  are 
all  popular  garden  perennials,  and  are  to  be  got 
from  seed  with  the  greatest  ease.  Pink  and 


A bed  of  Marguerites  in  the  flower  garden. 
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Pan5y  seed  may  be  sown  at  once  outdoors,  but 
Prinirose  and  Polyanthus,  as  it  is  rather  late, 
will  be  better  sown  under  glass  to  push  the 
plants  on.  Perennial  Phloxes  also  come  readily 
from  seed,  almost  as  good  in  quality  as  are  the 
best  parents.  It  is  wise  to  sow  seed  in  boxes 
under  glass  and  keep  it  cool  and  damp,  as  the 
^ell  enclosing  the  germ  is  somewhat  hard. 
Poppies  of  the  giant  or  perennial  type  are  very 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  so  also  are  Pyre- 
thrums,  especially  the  beautiful  single  forms. 
The  fine  Verbascums  also  seed  freely.  These 
are  but  a few  from  a huge  list  of  good  peren- 
nials that  may  be  readily  propagated  from 
seed,  and  through  which  aid  many  an  otherwise 
comparatively  bald  garden  may  be  rendered 
beautiful,  not  merely  for  one  year,  but  for 
many.  ^ 

HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

PERENNIAL  LOBELIAS  FOR  A ROOM. 
These  plants  are  so  strikingly  handsome,  and 
ot  such  easy  growth,  that  they  should  be  culti- 
vated  by  all,  and  their  appearance  when  in 
flower  in  the  late  summer  is  truly  magnificent. 
Ihe  nne  old  Lobelia  cardinalis  is  occasionally 
seen  in  herbaceous  gardens,  but  not  often,  as  it 
IS  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  a severe  winter 
unless  covered  with  coal-ashes  at  that  time  ; 
while  the  newer  varieties  L.  amethyst  (purple)’ 
L.  Nizza  (crimson),  and  Queen  of  the  Whites 
(pure-white),  L.  Queen  Victoria,  L.  splendens, 
three  last  very  brilliant 
shades  of  scarlet),  are  not  to  be  met  with, 
except  in  a few  gardens,  where  their  merits  are 
well  known  as  bedding  plants.  But  they  also 
do  well  in  large  pots,  small  tubs,  or  in  boxes, 
and  can  be  grown  for  room  decoration  best  in 
this  way.  It  is  easy  to  lift  them  into  an  out- 
house during  the  severe  weather,  or  to  cover 
them  with  a thick  coating  of  dry  ashes  which 
will  protect  them  sufficiently,  but  should  be 
taken  off  m March  when  they  start  into  growth. 
At  other  times  the  pots  should  be  sunk  to  the 
rim  in  a border  of  ashes,  and  well  watered  when 
in  growth  ; in  fact,  they  are  very  thirsty  plants 
at  this  time,  and  must  not  be  starved.  Good 
drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  is  essential, 
for  (although  they  need  plenty  of  water  in 
summer)  during  the  winter  they  cannot  endure 
much  round  their  roots,  and  should  be  kept 
rather  dry,  a small  mound  of  fine  ashes  being 
heaped  over  each  plant.  They  may  be  divided 
in  .September  and  carefully  repotted,  giving 
them  a good  light  compost,  with  a little  soot 
and  sand,  as  well  as  leaf-mould,  in  it.  If  not 
repotted  yearly  the  plants  will  be  the  better  for 
a dose  of  liquid-manure  or  soot-water  each  week 
(giving  it  in  a thin,  clear  state),  after  they 
begin  to  start  in  the  spring,  until  the  flowers 
open  Ihe  spikes  of  splendid  bloom,  3 feet  to 
4 feet  high,  some  of  them  set  off  by  deep-bronze 
toliage,  are  unique  as  room  decorations,  and  are 
thrown  up  in  July  and  August,  when  the  pots 
can  be  raised  from  the  ashes  (a  box  of  ashes 
will  do  11  a border  be  not  available)  and  washed 
alter  which  they  can  be  draped.  I.  L.  R. 


dscoration. — The  newest 
plan  of  table  decoration  is  in  the  “Watteau’ 
sty  e,  small  baskets,  with  rather  high  handles, 
tied  with  ribbons,  being  used  at  the  sides,  and 
a larger  one,  or  a high  Dresden  china  group,  in 
the  centre,  the  ribbons  being  trailed  from  one  to 
the  other.  But  this  arrangement  needs  ex- 
perience and  taste,  and  amateurs  should  practise 
various  plans  before  deciding  on  any.  Another 
system  is  that  which  obtains  in  India,  where  the 
natives  are  specially  clever  in  making  the  table 

wreaths  of 

Lycopodium,  Ferns,  or  light  foliage  in  a star- 

ivp  central  dish,  and  all 

over  the  middle  of  the  table,  finishin<^  the 
sprays  by  laying  flowers  amongst  them.  °This 
can  only  be  arranged  an  hour  or  so  before  the 

3d  ’ with 

gold  and  silver  Ferns,  or  Selaginellas,  are  used 
at  the  sides  and  a coloured  cloth  in  the  centre. 
Algerian  doths,  with  silver  worked  into  them 

: for  instance,’ 

a pale-pmk  and  silver  cloth  draped  in  the 
centre  with  an  arrangement  of  shaded  Carna- 
l ions,  from  Souvenir  de  Ma’maison  Carnation  to 

fE  cloth,  or  in 

the  atteau  style  with  turquoise-blue  ribbons 
and  a pale-pu)k  and  silver  cloth.  But  the 


English  woven  cloths  are  very  pretty  and  suit- 
able, and  might  look  better  by  daylight  than 
the  Algerian.  A pale-green  cloth,  with  flat 
wreaths  of  Pansies,  is  very  effective,  or  an  old- 
gold  cloth  may  be  preferred.  Shirley  Poppies 
in  baskets,  tied  with  blue  ribbon,  and  arranged 
with  plenty  of  Ferns  and  tall  Grasses,  are 
exquisitely  lovely,  and  so  crisp  looking ; but 
they  need  to  be  picked  only  just  before  they  are 
arranged,  and  only  those  which  have  just 
opened  should  be  selected.  In  any  case,  success 
will  depend  as  much  upon  the  foliage  and 
Grasses  used  as  upon  the  flowers,  and,  of  course, 
upon  the  skill  and  taste  used  in  arranging  them. 
Blue  Cornflowers  and  White  Marguerites  can 
be  mixed  with  the  Poppies  if  prefei-red  ; and 
old  china  is  now  very  fashionable  instead  of 
silver  dishes  on  the  dinner  table,  especially 
Dresden  china,  with  groups  of  shepherdesses,  in 
the  Watteau  style,  as  these  suit  the  latest  plan 
of  decoration.  — I.  L.  R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE  SNOWBERRIES  (SYMPHORI- 
CARPUS). 

The  common  Snowberry  (S.  racemosus)  is  a 
familiar  shrub  in  most  gardens,  and  when 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  ; yiiowberry  (Symphoricar- 
pus  racemosus)  in  a vase.  Engraved  for'  Gardening 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  hy  Mrs  Martin 
Bournhrook  Hall,  Birmingham. 


covered  with  a profui  e crop  of  snow-white 
berries  has  a pretty  appearance  in  a shrubbery. 
The  illustration  shows  its  character.  The 
other  species  S.  vulgaris  (the  Coral  Berry  or 
Indian  Currant),  with  small,  purplish  berries  in 
clusters,  and  the  Wolfberry  (S.  occidentalis), 
are  of  similar  merit.  Their  chief  value  is  for 
undergrowth  in  woods  or  ornamental  covert  (as 
birds  eat  the  berries)  in  pleasure-grounds,  and 
all  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
under  almost  any  circumstance.  Of  S.  vulgaris 
there  is  a pretty  variety  with  the  foliage 
variegated  with  green  and  yellow.  It  is  now 
common,  and  being  so  hardy  and  vigorous,  is 
one  of  the  best  variegated  shrubs.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  beauty  of  cut  berried  shoots 
loosely  arranged  in  a vase. 

Watering.— During  the  drought  of  last 
year  I accidentally  discovered  that  in  waterinc' 
plants,  if  a fine  rose  (such  as  is  used  for  small 
seedlings)  is  used,  a pint  of  water  goes  almost 
as  far  as  a gallon.  Apart  from  the  saving  of 
water,  it  is  also  much  more  eff'ectual,  as  the 
water  comes  just  about  as  fast  as  the  earth  can 
absorb  it,  and,  therefore,  goes  right  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  does  not  wash  about  on 
the  surface,  and  finally  sink  in  the  nearest 
hollow.  The  ground  also  does  not  become 
caked  so  much  as  with  the  common  watering- 
pot  rose.  It  takes  a great  deal  longer  apparently 
but  not  if  the  depth  to  which  the  water  perco- 
lates is  considered. — Ignoramus. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

What  is  known  as  the  summer  treatment  of  the 
plants  is  a most  important  phase  in  their 
culture.  It  consists  mainly  in  watering  both  at 
the  roots  and  overhead,  in  manipulating  the 
branches,  keeping  the  plants  free  from  insect 
pests,  and  properly  selecting  the  flower  buds. 
When  the  plants  are  finally  potted  and  placed 
m their  summer  quarters,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  supplying  them  with  water.  A 
good  soaking  having  Ibeen  given  to  them  after 
potting,  no  more  water  will  be  required  for 
several  days,  except  the  weather  be  hot  and 
dry.  Applying  water  to  the  roots  when  not 
necessary  is  a great  mistake.  Too  much  water  to 
newly  potted  plants  soddens  the  soil  and  renders 
it  uncongenial  to  the  roots.  The  foliage  is,  as  a 
result,  pale  in  colour,  more  by  too  frequent 
supplies  of  moisture  at  the  roots  than  anything 
else.  Some  varieties  are  more  prone  to  a loss  of 
chlorophyll  in  the  leaves  than  others.  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Boule  d’Or,  and  Golden  Dragon 
especially  being  troublesome  in  this  respect. 
After  potting,  the  plants  require  very  little 
water  at  the  roots  for  a time,  until  the  latter 
have  taken  possession  of  the  soil  freely.  A 
gentle  syringing  of  the  leaves  after  a hot 
and  dry  day  is  a great  advantage,  and  serves  as 
a substitute  for  water  at  the  roots.  As  the 
roots  progress  and  the  sun  gains  power,  the 
plants  require  examining  twice  each  day,  and  a 
few  of  the  stronger  growing  kinds  possibly  three 
tunes.  Rapping  the  pots  with  the  knuckles  is 
the  best  guide,  and  if  the  same  person  attends 
to  them  regularly  he  soon  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  sound  of  the  pots,  and  at  once  knows 
when  to  give  water  with  benefit.  Where  rain- 
water can  be  had  it  should  be  used  in  preference 
to  any  other,  but  where  it  comes  direct  from 
wells  or  water  company’s  pipes  in  a cold  state, 
as  is  often  the  case  near  towns,  means  should 
be  taken  to  expose  it  to  the  sun  and  air  some- 
time previous  to  using.  Washing  soda,  used  at 
the  rate  of  |lb.  to  36  gallons  of  water,  previously 
dissolving  the  soda  in  hot  water,  softens  it  if 
allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  before  using 
and  also  acts  as  a stimulant.  ' 

Syringing  promotes  healthy  growth  and 
prevents  insects.  It  is  best  done  in  the  after- 
noon or  evening  after  a hot  day.  During  a 
spell  of  hot  and  dry  weather,  when  there  is  but 
little  or  no  dew  at  night,  the  plants  will  be  all 
the  better  if  well  syringed  in  the  morning  as 
well  ; the  atmosphere  is  rendered  cooler  and 
more  moist,  which  is  a direct  gain.  When  the 
plants  are  numerous  and  placed  in  rows  the 
garden  engine  is  the  best  instrument  to  use,  and 
the  water  should  be  directed  to  the  foliage  with 
some  force  by  going  between  two  rows  of  plants 
and  returning  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
plants  then  receive  a thorough  ivashing,  which 
is  far  better  than  a light  sprinkling  with  the 
hand-syringe.  In  cold,  sunless  weather  the 
plants  should  not  be  syringed,  or  mildew  may 
develop.  Some  collections  of  plants  are  at  times 
inclined  to  paleness  in  the  colour  of  their  leaves 
caused,  perhaps,  by  giving  too  much  water  to 
the  roots,  or  too  free  a use  of  artificial  manure 
in  the  final  potting  compost.  A handful  of  soot 
mixed  with  a 3-gallon  canful  of  water  and 
syringed  over  the  plants  will  assist  in  promoting 
a healthier  tone  of  colour  to  the  leaves. 

Stimulants  must  be  applied  as  the  plants 
exhaust  the  manurial  properties  contained  in 
the  compost,  as  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  the  plants 
to  receive  a check  in  any  form  to  their  free 
growth.  What  is  required  is  a succulent 
growth,  which  matures  gradually  if  all  phases  of 
the  treatment  be  correct.  When  the  pots  in 
which  the  plants  are  to  flower  are  fulTof  roots, 
then  is  a suitable  time  to  commence  to  feed 
them,  as  it  were.  It  is  a mistake  to  begin  too 
early,  as  it  is  equally  so  to  be  too  late.  Liquid- 
manure  made  from  sheep  or  cow-dung,  with  a 
small  portion  of  soot  added,  is  perhaps”  the  best 
of  all  stimulants  for  Chrysanthemums.  Where 
this  is  not  obtainable  the  many  artificial 
manures  advertised  are  beneficial.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  follow  out  the  directions 
given.  Whatever  kind  of  stimulating  food  is 
employed  changes  should  be  made  once  in  three 
weeks,  or  even  less  ; this  to  be  determined,  of 
course,  by  the  quantity  supplied.  Plants,  like 
human  beings,  prefer  changes  of  diet.  "When 
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the  plants  are  healthy  stimulants  should  be 
given  every  other  time,  at  least,  they  require 
water,  where  the  pots  are  small  and  the  growth 
vigorous,  every  time  will  not  be  too  often.  A 
complete  cessation  of  maliurial  stimulants  should 
be  made  occasionally,  say  for  three  days  once  a 
month,  giving  the  plants  nothing  but  clear 
water. 

Constant  attention  should  be  paid  to  tying 
the  shoots  to  their  supports  as  fast  as  they 
grow ; neglect  in  this  may  cause  much  dis- 
appointment at  a later  period.  The  points  of  the 
shoots,  being  so  succulent,  are  very  liable  to  be 
broken  by  wind,  heavy  rains,  and  other  causes  ; 
thus  the  loss  of  these  branches  reduces  the 
chances  of  success  to  a minimum.  When  the 
branches  which  are  intended  to  produce  the 
flowers  are  selected,  remove  all  the  other  side- 
growths  promptly  as  they  appear.  Select- 
ing the  flower-buds  requires  much  practice  and 
thought ; if  they  form  too  early  the  blooms  are 
roug5  and  lacking  in  quality.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  buds  set  too  late  the  flowers  are  small, 
though  generally  of  good  form  and  colour.  To 
obtain  the  finest  blooms,  but  one  on  a shoot  is 
sufficient,  each  plant  having  three  such  shoots. 
Where  quantity  is  preferred  to  quality  the  side- 
shoots  may  remain,  removing  only  those  buds 
which  cluster  around  the  largest  bud  in  the 
centre  of  each  shoot.  E.  Molynetjx. 


689.  — Chrysanthemum  “Robert 
Owen.”— Plants  of  this  variety  appear  to  grow 
satisfactorily  under  orthodox  treatment  up  to 
the  time  they  are  placed  in  their  flower- 
ing pots,  when  they  generally  lose  their  lower 
leaves  very  suddenly.  First  they  are  spotted, 
and  eventually  decay,  leaving  the  plant  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  Mrs.  Cannell  does  very 
often.  Soil  heavily  charged  with  manure  does 
not  appear  to  suit  the  constitution  of  this  very 
tine  Japanese  variety.  The  roots  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  new  soil,  and,  therefore,  they 
get  a check,  which  results  in  a loss  of  foliage. 
Pots  a size  smaller  than  those  usually  rmploj’ed 
are  advised,  less  manure  and  lighter  potting, 
with  the  addition  of  peat,  and  more  sand  where 
the  character  of  the  loam  is  heavy. — E.  M. 


A BORDER  OF  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  representing 
the  pale-yellow  Iris,  Solomon’s  Seal,  and  Forget- 
me-nots,  shows  the  beauty  of  hardy  plants  when 
boldly  grouped  on  the  border.  We  have  many 
times  given  lists  of  the  best  things  for  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  the  illustration  shows  what 
I may  be  produced  at  little  cost  in  the  spring. 
We  do  not  yet  make  sufficient  use  of  the 
hardy  plants  in  our  gardens  ; but  nothing  is 
more  suitable,  as  they  grow  freely  and  give  little 
trouble.  A border  of  perennials  is  a source  of 
j)leasure  from  spring  to  winter  if  planted  with 
kinds  that  give  a succession,  commencing  with 
I he  earliest  flowers  of  the  year,  all  readily 
obtained  at  little  cost.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
w rite  further  about  the  illustration  ; it  tells  its 
own  tale,  and  recent  numbers  of  Gabdening 
will  afford  full  information  as  to  the  best  border 
plants  for  producing  a gay  display  from  spring 
till  late  autumn. 


THE  WAY  TO  GROW  LILIES. 

The  following  paper  by  the  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  Mr.  Geo.  Nicholson,  and  contribu- 
ted to  American  Garden  and  Forest,  deals  with 
the  Lily  in  such  a simple  and  interesting  way 
that  we  print  it  here  as  a guide  to  our  readers 
I in  the  cultivation  of  this  flower  in  its  various 
forms.  The  Lily  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  of 
t plants  to  manage,  some  kinds  requiring  different 
j situations  and  soils  to  others,  hence  one  rule 
I does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  whole 
family  : The  systematic  cultivation  of  Lilies  on 
a large  scale  at  Kew  is  a somewhat  recent 
development  of  the  outdoor  gardening  in  that 
establishment.  Formerly  many  attempts  were 
' made  to  grov/  them  in  specially  made  beds,  but 
• these  all  failed,  and  so — with  the  exception  of  a 
few  species  which  thrive  even  under  the  most 
depressing  conditions — Lilies  played  little  or  no 
part  in  ornamental  gardening  at  Kew  until 
within  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  new  departure,  and  the 
I wonderfully  fine  effects  produced  by  masses  of 
‘ the  showier  species  and  varieties,  are  so  great 


that  an  outline  of  the  methods  pursued  may  be 
of  general  interest. 

Soil  and  position. — Most  of  the  Lilies  at 
Kew  grow  well  in  peat  ; some  few  refuse 
to  grow  in  peat,  but  do  well  in  loam  ; 
some  do  equally  well  in  loam  and  peat.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  key-note  of  success  was 
struck  when  the  bulbs  were  planted  among  low- 
growing  shrubs.  Behind  the  Palm-house  is  the 
so-called  “American  Garden,”  containing  masses 
of  ericaceous  and  other  plants  in  large  beds  ; 
among  these  are  Rhododendrons— low  growing 
species — Azaleas,  Ledums,  Callunas,  Ericas, 
Pieris,  LeUcothoe,  Daphne,  &c.  These  shrubs 
serve  a double  purpose  ; they  keep  the  ground 
cool  about  the  Lily  roots  and  shelter  the  young 
growths  from  the  late  spring  frosts.  Every  few 
years,  as  the  shrubs  grow  too  dense,  it  is  ne«es- 
sary  to  replant  them  and  space  them  out  properly, 
so  as  to  give  the  Lilies  a fair  share  of  light  and 
air.  Replanting,  by-the-way,  is  better  than 
pruning,  as  each  time  replanting  takes  place  a 
number  of  fine  shrubs  are  obtained,  which  are 
available  for  new  plantations.  At  the  same  time 
the  Lilies — atany  rate,  thegreat  majorityofthem 
— pay  for  being  lifted  and  replanted,  the  smaller 
bulbs  being  retained  and  placed  in  nursery 
beds  to  grow  on.  Lilium  auratum  is  one  which 
prefers  being  let  alone,  and,  given  a well-drained 
peat  bed,  should  not,  if  possible,  be  disturbed. 
L.  auratum,  by-the-way,  being  a taller  grower 
than  most  of  its  congeners,  we  grow  in  beds  of 


taller  Rhododendrons  than  those  which  find  a 
place  in  the  “ American  Garden,”  and  these  can 
from  time  to  time  be  pruned  in  so  as  to  allow 
the  Lilies  light  and  breifthing  space.  In  the 
beds  of  Rhododendron — principally  hybrids  of 
R.  ponticum — along  the  Broad  Walk  we  have 
had  hundreds  of  stems  of  L.  auratum  6 feet 
high  (many  have  attained  8 feet  or  more),  with 
fifteen  to  twenty,  or  even  more,  perfect  flowers. 
This  year,  however,  owing  to  the  excessive 
drought,  few  stems  have  attained  the  dimen- 
sions or  have  produced  the  number  of  flowers 
just  mentioned.  L.  longiflorum  does  best  with 
us  in  peat,  and  must  be  replanted  every  second 
or  third  year,  or  there  would  be  a falling-off  in 
the  size  and  number  gf  the  flowers.  The  fact 
is  the  bulbs  increase  so  fast  that  they  crowd 
each  other  out  and  impoverish  the  ground  ; the 
small  ones  are  planted  at  once  in  other  beds  or 
are  grown  on  in  nursery  beds  for  stock.  L.  spe- 
ciosum  and  its  numerous  varieties  increase  so 
rapidly  that  they  quite  exhaust  the  ground  ; 
replanting  is  necessary  every  second,  or  third 
year  at  the  outside.  Fresh  peat  should  be 
added  and  only  some  of  the  large  bulbs  re- 
placed ; the  others  may  be  at  once  utilised  for 
forming  new  plantations. 

Raising  from  seeds. — The  bulbs  of  some 
Lilies,  after  flowering  well  for  several  seasons, 
disappear  apparently  without  cause,  and 
the  better  and  the  more  freely  have  they 
grown  and  flowered  the  more  apt  are  they 
to  disappoint  their  possessors.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  bulbs  of  these  kinds  are  in 


reality  always  rather  short-lived.  An  excellent 
way  to  keep  up  a stock  of  young,  vigorous  bulbs 
is  to  make  a sowing  every  year.  If  treated 
properly,  seedlings  arrive  at  the  flowering  stage 
very  quickly.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe — if  possible,  in  prepared  beds  (nob 
in  pots  or  pans)  under  glass.  A cold  frame 
will  do  well,  but  results  are  more  speedily 
attained  if  seeds  are  sown  in  a bed  in  a slightly 
heated  greenhouse.  For  instance,  seeds  of 
Lilium  longiflorum  var.  formosanum,  a beautiful 
variety  from  Formosa,  developed  rapidly,  some 
seedlings  flowering  in  little  more  than  a year 
from  the  time  of  sowing.  The  bulbs  in  that  time 
had  attained  about  the  size  of  small  Hazel-nuts  ; 
last  year  they  were  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
and  during  the  past  summer  have  flowered 
profusely. 

Scales  and  bulbils. — The  former  method  of 
propagation — when  seeds  are  not  to  be  had — 
is  one  which  allows  the  stock  of  a given  kind 
to  be  rapidly  increased.  A good-sized  bulb  will 
furnish  a large  number  of  scales,  each  of  which 
may  develop  into  a good  bulb  in  two  or  three 
years.  The  scales  should  be  planted  in  silver 
sand — over  prepared  soil — and  kept  in  a frame 
or'greenhouse  until  young  plants  have  developed, 
when  they  are  better  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground.  The  third  year  from  scales  we  have 
had  L.  Hansoni  5 feet  high,  bearing  from  nine 
to  twelve  flowers  on  a stem.  Bulbils,  as  of  the 
Tiger  Lily  (L.  tigrinum)  and  L.  sulphnreum. 


furnish  an  easy  way  of  propagation  ; the  fornier 
will  flower  the  second  j’ear  from  the  bulbil, 
all  that  is  necessary  w'ith  the  Tiger  Lily  being 
to  sow^  the  bulbils  when  ripe  in  the  open 
ground  and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  A slight 
covering  of  Fern  leaves,  &c.,  during  winter  is, 
however,  teneficial.  With  L.  sulphureum — 
owing  to  its  being  much  more  uncommon — 
we  act  differently,  planting  the  bulbils  in  pans 
or  beds  under  glass.  The  first  year  these  will 
get  as  large  as  small  Hazel-nuts — after  this 
they  are  better  planted  outside  ; some  planted 
out  this  spring  in  an  Azalea  bed,  fully  6 inches 
deep,  have  grown  freely,  producing  numbers 
of  bulbils,  which,  in  their  turn,  will  be  carefully 
treated  as  above  described. 

Lilies  which  grow  best  in  loam. — The 
well-known  Martagon  Lily  (L.  Martagon)  and 
its  varieties  album  and  dalmaticum  will  not 
grow  in  peat  at  Kew,  but  do  well  in  loam.  The 
Tiger  Lily  (L.  tigrinum)  and  its  varieties,  although 
they  will  thrive  in  pea.t,  do  well  in  almost  any 
garden  soil.  The  Pyrenean,  or  Yellow  Martagon, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  requires  loam ; if  chalky 
in  character  so  much  the  better.  L.  testaceum 
and  L.  candidum  like  good  loamy  soil.  L. 
pardalinum  grows  very  freely  in  a damp  loam  ; 
the  third  year  we  have  had  it  7 feet  high,  with 
thirty  flowers  on  a stem.  When  this  species  is 
tiansplanted,  unless  clumps  are  moved  with 
masses  of  soil  attached  to  their  roots,  it  is 
never  so  fine  the  succeeding  j'ear  ; one  must 
wait  until  it  is  thoroughly  established  before 
the  best  results  are  obtained.  L.  Hansoni  w ill 


OCR  IlKADBBs’  iLursTRATio.NS  : A border  of  hardy  flowers.  Engraved  for  Gabdksing  Illustratud  from  a 
photograph  sent  hj-  Mrs.  Newman,  llazlehurst,  llaslemere. 
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f row  well  even  in  a hot  and  dry  spot.  The  Scarlet 
lartagon,  or  Scarlet  Turk’s-cap,  L.  chalcedoni- 
cum,  and  its  varieties,  like  a moist,  but  well- 
drained,  good  strong  loam ; this  is  not  an  easy 
species  to  manage,  but  where  it  does  succeed  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  Lilies.  L. 
croceum  (the  Orange  Lily)  does  better  in  loam 
on  a damp  subsoil  than  in  a bed,  no  matter  how 
well  prepared,  on  a dry,  gravelly  or  sandy  sub- 
soil ; it  is  a beautiful  plant,  and  by  no  means 
common  in  gardens.  L.  davuricum  and  the 
numerous  forms  of  the  garden  L.  umbellatum 
thrive  admirably  in  almost  any  garden  soil, 
among  dwarf-growing  shrubs,  as  recommended 
at  the  commencement  of  these  notes,  the  bulbs 
increase  in  size  and  number  to  such  an  extent 
that,  although  planted  originally  6 inches  or 
8 inches  below  the  surface,  in  about  three  years 
they  will  almost  lift  themselves  out  of  the 
ground.  The  Chinese  L.  Henryi  grows  in  both 
peat  and  loam  ; in  peat,  two  years  after  plant- 
ing, the  stems  measured  5 feet  in  height,  and 
bore  as  many  as  nineteen  flowers  ; in  loam,  how- 
ever, the  second  year  after  planting,  the  stems 
had  attained  a height  of  6 feet  or  7 feet,  and 
some  bore  upward  of  thirty  flowers.  L.  candi- 
dum,  as  far  as  Kew  is  concerned,  is  one  of  the 
most  refractory  of  Lilies  ; imported  bulbs  flower 
well  the  first  season,  but  afterwards,  as  a rule, 
fungoid  disease  attacks  stem  and  leaves,  and  both 
dry  up  and  wither  before  the  flowers  open.  L. 
longiflorum  will  grow  well  either  in  loam  or 
peat,  and  L.  Szovitzianum  likes  loam  with  a 
clay  bottom. 

Lilies  which  do  best  ik  pe.\t. — First  and 
foremost  is  the  Golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan 
(L.  auratum),  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. L.  superbum,  a noble  species,  with 
which,  doubtless,  your  American  readers  are 
familiar  in  a wild  state,  does  best  in  peat 
with  us  ; the  second  and  third  year  after  plant- 
ing it  has  reached  7 feet  in  height  and  upward, 
bearing  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers  on  a stem. 
Some  seasons  many  of  the  bulbs  will  remain 
perfectly  dormant,  but  the  following  season 
they  will  start  again.  L.  Grayi,  from  Roan 
Mountain,  does  not,  as  far  as  my  personal 
observation  and  inquiries  on  the  spot  go  to 
prove,  ever  attain  anything  like  the  proportions 
in  a wild  state  that  it  does  at  Kew.  We  have 
had  our  bulbs  since  1891  ; they  were  planted 
early  in  that  year  in  a bed  of  Azalea  amoena, 
and  most  of  the  stems  bore  but  one  flower  ; the 
following  year  the  flowers  numbered  from  two 
to  five  on  a stem,  the  present  season  the  stems 
have  grown  o feet  high  and  borne  from  five  to 
twelve  flowers  each.  The  little  Japanese  L. 
concolor  (bright  scarlet)  and'  its  variety,  Co- 
ridion  (bright  yellow),  the  second  year  after 
planting  among  dwarf  Azaleas  have  gro^vn  2 feet 
high  and  borne  from  four  to  six  flowers  on  a 
stem.  L.  speoiosum  and  its  \'arieties  like  peat, 
but  soon  deteroriate  unless  replanted  and  the 
smaller  bulbs  removed  ; with  this  species  not 
more  than  two  years  should  elapse  without 
replanting.  If  arranged  in  clumps  among  low 
shrubs  it  is  easy  to  move  the  clumps  1 foot  or 
2 feet,  and  so  obtain  fresh  soil  for  the  hungry 
roots  to  work  in.  The  second  year  after  plant- 
ing we  measured  L.  speciosum,  and  found  the 
stems  to  be  5 feet  high,  bearing  from  twelve  to 
twenty  flowers.  L.  canadense,  L.  elegans  and 
its  numerous  forms,  L.  Browni,  L japonicum, 
L.  pomponium,  aud  L.  sulphureum  are  other 
Lilies  which,  in  Kew  at  least,  do  best  in  peat. 


7UL— The  Pommeloe.— The  Pommeloe 
is  not  a species  of  Solanum,  but  a species  of 
Citrus  (Citrus  Decuniana).  It  is  a native  of 
China,  and  was  taken  to  the  West  Indies  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  where  it  is  called  Shaddock, 
from  the  name  of  the  importer.  It  is  rarely 
seen  in  this  country,  growing  only  in  the  pure 
tropical  climate,  under  great  heat  and  moisture 
combined.  Its  congener,  the  Forbidden  Fruit, 
or  Grape  Fruit  of  Barbadoes,  is  more  common  in 
the  shops.  Both  species  require  a hot-house  in 
this  country.  The  Pommeloe,  if  care  is  taken 
to  select  the  best  variety,  is  worth  introducing. 
It  is  a delicious  fruit  when  in  perfection — like 
a monster  Orange,  though  even  more  juicy. 
— H.  E.  Watts,  Gaynpdm-hill,  S.W. 

Aquilegia  chrysantha  (The  Golden  Columbine).— 
This  13,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Aquilegias.  The  plants  grow  freely  in  any  garden  soii,  light 
or  heavy,  but  prefer  a moderately  moist  position,  and  the 
numberless  erect  blossoms  with  long  spurs,  are  exquisite. 
Seed  should  be  sown  now  to  flower  next  year.— B.  C.  R. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE  COCKPIT. 

The  Apple  Cockpit  (here  figured)  is  never  seen 
in  the  south  of  England,  but  it  is  a well-known 
and  local  kind  in  Yorkshire.  We  think  it 
would  be  well  for  growers  if  some  of  these  good, 
local  Apples  were  given  a wider  trial.  As  the 


Apple  Cockpit. 


illustration  shows,  the  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
and  angular  in  outline.  The  colour  is  green, 
changing  to  yellow  as  it  ripens,  with  a slight 
tinge  of  scarlet  next  the  sun.  The  tree  is 
hardy  and  a free  bearer.  The  flesh  is  tender, 
and  very  juicy,  with  a pleasant  acidity.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  a few  notes  as  to  this 
Apple  by  those  who  have  grown  it. 


Gro-wing  Melons.— “ Melon  ” does  not 
state  whether  the  fruits  are  to  be  grown  in  frames 
or  houses.  If  the  former,  a little  more  atten- 
tion is  necessary  to  prevent  damping,  to  secure 
the  first  flowers  and  to  prevent  too  much  leaf- 
growth.  . If  grown  in  a house  they  should  be 
close  to  the  light,  j)lanted  in  heavy  loam  made 
as  firm  as  possible,  only  such  materials  as  old 
mortar  rubble  on  burnt  soil  being  added  to  make 
it  sufficiently  porousT  I would  advise  young, 
healthy  plants  in  preference  to  those  that  are 
drawn,  or  have  been  starved  in  their  seed  pots. 
Train  the  plants  up  the  roof,  and  stop  them  when 
they  are  3 feet  or  4 feet  from  the  base — that  is, 
pinching  out  the  terminal  point  on  main  shoot. 
In  a few  days  lateral  growths  will  push  out 
from  the  stem.  Choose  the  strongest  and  stop 
the  points  at  the  thin  joints,  and  in  a few  days 
fruits  will  show  freely  on  the  laterals.  When  in 
bloom  cease  syringing  overhead  for  a few  days. 
Select  the  strongest  female  blooms,  and  fertilise 
with  the  pollen  of  the  male  blooms ; this  is  neces- 
sary, as  if  not  carried  out  the  flowers  set,  but  donot 
swell,  turning  yellow.  Three  or  four  fruits  are 
ample  on  a plant,  and  in  all  cases  set  all  at  once, 
as  if  only  one  or  two  are  set  they  take  the  lead 
and  prevent  the  later  ones  swelling.  The  after 
treatment  is  simple.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  are 
set  some  more  rooting  materials  should  be 
added,  making  it  firm.  In  watering  do  not  wet 
the  stem,  as  the  latter  cracks  badly ; it  is 
also  advisable  to  keep  the  new  soil  clear  of 
the  stem  and  as  dry  as  possible.  Frame 
culture  is  similar  as  regards  soil  and  stopping, 
setting  and  moisture  ; but  to  be  successful  every 
ray  of  sunlight  must  be  utilised'  by  early  clos- 
ing, thinning  of  superabundant  foliage,  and  get- 
ting as  early  set  as  possible.  Raise  the  fruits 
on  pots  or  tiles  clear  of  the  soil,  and  keep  the 


centre  or  stems  of  the  plants  free  from  foliage. 
The  plants  under  any  conditions  require  all  the 
sunshine  possible,  and  not  shade,  like  Cucum- 
bers. In  frames,  if  manure  is  the  heating 
agency,  slates  placed  under  the  soil  next  to  the 
manure  prevent  the  roots  entering  the  latter, 
as  often  they  are  difficult  to  fruit  with  their 
roots  in  a body  of  decayed  manure.  The  tem- 
perature required  is  a moist,  warm  one,  and 
never  less  than  65  degs.  and  in  warm  weather 
rapid  growth  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  ther- 
mometer to  run  up  to  90  degs.  or  more.  The 
first  named  is  a safe  night  temperature  for 
frames,  and  to  maintain  an  even  temperature 
the  glass  should  be  covered  early  in  the  year  at 
sunset.  With  bottom-heat  growth  is  more 
rapid,  but  it  is  not  a necessity.  Ample  mois- 
ture is  necessary  during  growth,  both  atmo- 
spheric and  at  the  roots,  with  alternate  supplies  I 
of  food,  after  the  fruits  have  set,  in  the  way  of 
liquid-manure  or  surface-dressings  of  a good 
fertiliser  watered  in.  Should  the  stems  show 
signs  of  cracking  or  decay  place  some  finely- 
powdered  charcoal  round  them  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, and  give  less  moisture  for  a time. — 

W.  M. 


PEACH-TREES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 

If  there  are  as  many  Peach-trees  affected  with 
blistered  leaves  and  green-fly  in  other  districts 
as  there  is  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton  Dene,  the 
outlook  is  a gloomy  one.  It  is  several  years 
since  I saw  so  many  trees  in  gardens  widely 
apart  affected  so  badly  as  they  are  this  season. 
One  feels  more  than  ever  perplexed  in  tracing 
the  cause  of  this,  because  in  many  cases  the 
trees  were  more  or  less  attacked  in  the  summer-  i 
like  weather  we  had  during  the  month  of  April. 

If  it  had  not  occurred  until  a month  later  we 
should  have  fallen  back  upon  the  old  argument 
that  cold  wind  caused  blister,  and  as  a result  of 
green-fly.  To  get  rid  of  the  blistered  leaves  ; 
they  must  be  picked  off,  and  to  dislodge  green-  i 
fly  the  simplest  remedy  is  to  syringe  the  trees  ' 
with  clear  water  regularly  every  evening.  By  i 
using  clear  water  one  runs  no  risk  of  injuring  ' 
the  young  growth  or  leaves.  This  is  an  im-  ' 
portant  matter  now  that  the  summer  is  so  far 
advanced,  for  unless  the  young  growth  made 
after  this  is  kept  free  from  injury  and  insects,  it  ’ 
will  not  get  strong  enough  to  bear  fruit  next  ‘ 
year.  Some  trees  are  in  such  a bad  state  that 
the  cultivator  will  have  enough  to  do  to  keep 
them  alive,  and  unless  they  are  taken  in  hand 
at  once  a good  many  of  the  trees  will  be  dead 
by  the  autumn.  I do  not  think  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  restore  comparatively  young  trees  to  ' 
health,  because  there  must  be  a good  deal  of 
vitality  left  in  the  roots.  This  will  soon  cause 
active  growth  if  it  is  kept  free  from  insect  pest.  ■ 
I am  well  aware  that  constantly  picking  off  the  ; 
affected  leaves  and  syringing  the  trees  means 
considerable  labour.  That,  however,  cannot  be 
avoided.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  trees 
it  is  only  a question  of  clean  trees  or  dead  ones, 
aud  if  the  present  ones  are  allowed  to  die,  the 
same  trouble  may  occur  again  in  a year  or  two.  < 
I am  certain  that  many  of  the  trees  will  recover 
if  they  are  taken  in  hand  at  once,  and  my 
advice  is  to  use  only  clear  water  while  the 
foliage  is  so  young.  Whilst  the  trees  are 
regularly  syringed  the  roots  will  not  want  any 
further  watering,  even  in  hot  weather. — J.  C.  C.  ■ 


Carnation  Norfolk  Clove.— lu  a recent  issue 
of  above,  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  in  an  article  on  Carna- 
tions refers  to  a variety  named  “ Norfolk  Clove."  Would 
he  kindly  say  where  it  could  be  procured,  and  whether  it  is 
an  improvement  on  the  old  Clove,  and  if  suitable  for  the 
border  ? This  information  would  greatly  oblige.— 
A.  S.tUNDKR,  Clapham. 

“ Gardening  Illustrated  ” MonthlyParts.— 

Price  od. ; post  free,  8d. 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— T/u's  journal 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  MonMtj  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free.  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
Tee  G.vrden  from  its  commencement  to  the  end  of  1S93,  forty- 
four  vols.,  price,  cloth.  £31 16s. 

"Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Farts.— 77i is 
jowmit  xs  published  in  neMy  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  wh'ck 
form  it  is  most  statable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  lolumes.  Price  od. ; post  free,  8d 

“Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up. 
wards  of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  t£a.  Fifth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

“The  Garden  Annual”  for  1894.— Confafiis 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade. 
The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  ^containing  over  9,000/ 
have  been  vex'y  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are 
admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  published.  Price  Is.;  by 
post.  Is.  3d. 
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THB  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

TOMATO  DISEASE. 

As  a large  amateur  Tomato  grower  in  the  north- 
east of  Scotland,  I was  much  interested  in 
reading  the  notes  on  pages  180  and  203  on  the 
above  subject,  and  especially  as  some  of  my 
plants  have  this  year  fallen  a prey  to  the  disease. 
I was  greatly  puzzled  to  know  what  ailed  the 
plants  before  the  notes  appeared,  having  never 
had  such  a bitter  experience  after  many  years 
culture.  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  a low 
temperature  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  was 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  failure  of  the  Tomatoes. 
My  plants  were  put  in  beds  about  the  first  week 
in  April  in  an  unheated  house.  The  soil  used 
was  a heavy  loam,  and  in  rather  a wet  condition 
for  planting.  The  weather  being  bright  and 
warm  at  the  time,  the  plants  made  a good  start, 
and  set  several  trusses  of  fruit.  A cold  spell  of 
weather  set  in  soon  after,  and  being  unable  to 
heat  the  house,  the  plants  made  but  little  pro- 
gress. It  was  then  I noticed  that  the  lower 
leaves  assumed  a sickly  hue,  which  gradually 
spread  up  the  stem.  At  the  first  burst  of  sun- 
shine the  whole  plant  drooped,  and  was  useless, 
as  I saw  the  blooms  did  not  set  after  the  check 
to  the  growth.  I do  not  think  bad  panes 
of  glass  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
disease  in  my  case,  as  there  have  been  excel- 
lent crops  in  the  same  position.  The  only 
remedy  I tried  was  to  water  the  plants  with 
sulphite  of  ammonia  (3  oz.  to  the  gallon). 


idea  seems  upset  this  year  witli  us,  plants 
actually  doing  well  in  places  where  death  took 
place  last  season.  The  roots  present  a healtliy 
appearance,  but  tlie  tubercles  on  those  affected 
are  larger.  I can  find  no  traces  of  worms, 
fungi,  &c.  I notice  that  some  varieties 
“gooff”  more  than  others,  and  also  that  we 
never  lose  any  plants  grown  in  pots.  Perhaps 
the  air  has  some  effect  on  the  roots  which  does 
not  act  on  those  in  pots,  owing  to  the  firmness 
of  the  soil.  I have  no  remedy  to  offer,  but  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  Tomato  growers  who 
are  troubled  with  this  unaccountable  affliction 
should  obtain  seed  for  next  year  from  places 
where  the 'complaint  is  unknown.  We  intend 
to  do  so. — Walter  Beocklehurst,  N.  Wales. 


SAVOY  CABBAGE. 


Savoys,  if  not  too  well  grown,  are  of  mild 
flavour,  and  very  tender  when  cooked,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  small  early  forms  such  as  Tom 
Thumb,  Early  Dwarf  Vienna,  and  Golden 
Globe.  To  these  Early  Dwarf  Ulm  forms  an 
admirable  succession,  this  variety  being  also 
excellent  when  cooked.  Then  come  Dwarf 
Green  Curled  and  Gilbert’s  Universal,  the 
latter  being  superior  in  point  of  quality ; 
and  the  former,  not  requiring  much  room,  also 
proving  moderately  hardy,  is  still  worthy  of 
general  cultivation.  The  Drumhead,  of  which 
variety  an  illustration  accompanies  these 
remarks,  is  indispensable  on  account  of  its 
lateness  and  hardiness,  but,  all  the  same,  is 


This  only  gave  partial  success.  I am  now 
allowing  a shoot  from  the  bottom  of  the  plants 
to  run  up  in  the  hope  of  getting  a crop  later  on. 
No  doubt  in  a dry  hot  season  a heavy  soil  will 
grow  Tomatoes  well,  but  in  such  cold  and 
sunless  weather  as  we  have  had  for  the  past 
two  months  a good  open  soil,  with  ample 
drainage,  is,  I think,  an  absolute  necessity. 
Of  course,  we  never  know  what  the  climatic 
conditions  are  to  be,  but  in  Tomato  growing,  as 
in  everything  else,  one  must  try  and  strike  the 
happy  medium  as  regards  soil.  I may  say  in 
the  early  house,  which  is  well  heated,  there  is 
a heavy  crop,  and  I began  to  pick  ripe  fruit  the 
first  week  in  May.  I find  the  new  variety 
“ Ifield  Gem”  a very  prolific  bearer  in  tliis 
house,  having  had  as  many  as  twenty  fruits  on 
one  truss.  There  is  no  trace  of  disease.  In  an 
unheated  house  I planted  another  batch  of 
plants  in  a much  freer  soil,  and  they  are  doing 
well.  I am  keeping  them  moderately  dry  till 
there  is  a good  set. — J.  G.  W.,  Aherloiir,  X.B. 

I have  read  with  great  interest  the  articles 

which  have  appeared  in  reference  to  the  com- 
plaint known  as  the  Tomato  “droops.”  Our 
crops  have  suffered  from  it  for  three  or  four 
years,  each  year  showing  a steady  increase. 
We  are  this  season  (especially  in  one  house) 
almost  threatened  with  complete  failure.  The 
cause  i.s  apparently  obscure.  All  the  theories 
advanced  seem  to  be  contradicted.  We  use  a 
moderately  light  porous  soil  v/ith  good  drain- 
age, and  water  from  three  different  sources — 
viz.,  river,  well,  and  rain.  The  “ poor  glass  ” 


Savoy  Drumliead. 

the  coarsest  of  the  lot.  Savoys  generally  suc- 
ceed well  on  somewhat  cool  borders,  and,  in 
fact,  these  are  the  best  sites  for  them  in  most 
soirthern  localities,  as  they  are  apt  to  heart  in 
long  before  they  are  wanted  if  given  warm 
quarters,  many  being  spoilt  accordingly.  Seed 
is  often  sown  much  too  early,  leggy  plants,  or, 
it  may  be,  if  the  planting  is  done  early  enough 
to  prevent  this,  early  hearting  in,  no  matter 
where  planted,  is  the  outcome.  If  the  seed  is 
sown  late  in  April  or  during  the  first  week  in 
May,  this  is  quite  soon  enough  for  most  places, 
the  plants  being  ready  by  tbe  time  the  ground 
is  fit  for  their  reception.  They  ought  to  have 
fairly  rich,  moderately  firm  ground.  With  me 
they  form  a good  succession  to  Leeks  without 
any  further  preparation  beyond  levelling  over 
the  surface  after  the  previous  crop  was  cleared 
off.  There  is  no  necessity  to  dig  ground  cleared 
of  Peas  or  other  early  crops  for  Savoys,  but 
after  the  weeds  and  rubbish  have  been  got  off' 
and  a surface  hoeing  given,  drills  may  be  drawn 
with  a heavy  hoe,  filled  once  or  twice  with 
water,  or,  better  still,  liquid-manure,  and  the 
planting  be  then  done.  I have  had  remarkably 
good  and  exceptionally  hardy  Savoys  from 
ground  newly  cleared  of  Strawberries,  but  these 
sites,  being  the  likeliest  to  produce  hardy 
Broccoli,  are  most  often  given  up  to  the  latter 
crop — rightly  so  too. 

If  large  Savoys  are  most  preferred,  then  by 
all  means  plant  on  heavily-manured,  deeply- 
dug,  and  only  moderately  firm  ground,  also 
allowing  the  different  varieties  plenty  of  room  ; 


but  who  cares  for  large  Savoys  ? As  before 
stated,  it  is  the  neat,  close,  but  not  solid  hearts 
that  are  much  the  best  when  cooked,  those 
great  solid  much-blanched  and  bursting  hearts 
very  often  seen  being  more  fit  to  go  with  Cow 
Cabbage.  The  illustration  of  Drumhead  partly 
conveys  what  I mean,  those  not  being  over- 
grown and  not  too  solid,  and  white  in  the 
centre.  This  variety  must  form  a certain  num- 
ber of  strong  outside  leaves,  or  it  will  fail  to 
heart  in  properly,  but  if  the  plants  are  put  out 
18  inches  asunder  in  rows  2 feet  apart  that  is 
ample  room.  Supposing  these  are  arranged  at 
the  back  of  a border  or  quarter.  Dwarf  Green 
Curled  and  Gilbert’s  Universal  should  come 
next,  18  inches  apart  each  way  being  plenty  of 
room  for  these,  and  rather  more  than  they 
often  get  with  me.  Next  plant  Dwarf  Ulm, 
allowing  this  variety  1.5  inches  each  way,  and 
finish  off  with  one  or  more  of  the  early  dwarf 
varieties  I have  already  named,  12  inches  each 
way  being  ample  for  either  of  them.  Should 
the  weather  continue  hot  or  dry,  it  will  be 
found  a good  plan  to  give  the  plants  in  either 
seed  or  nursery  beds  a good  soaking  of  w'ater 
a few  hours  previous  to  moving  them,  and  also 
to  replant  in  drills  previously  well  moistened. 
Plants  that  have  been  pricked  out  should  always 
be  lifted  and  transplanted  with  a trowel,  but 
those  drawn  from  seed-beds  can  best  be 
replanted  with  a dibber,  the  soil  being  made 
firm  about  the  roots  in  either  case.  Every 
second  evening  or  so  till  the  plants  are  growing 
strongly  the  drills  about  them  ought  to  be  filled 
with  water,  after  which  the 
ground  may  be  levell.d,  or, 
better  still,  if  the  stems  are 
long,  soil  can  be  drawn  up  to 
these  from  each  side.  Later 
on,  if  the  plants  present  a 
blue,  starved  appearance,  the 
• furrows  between  them  shou'.d 
have  liquid  - manure  freely 
poured  along  them,  and  this 
will  soon  alter  the  colour. 

Those  who  have  too  few 
plants  to  put  out  and  cannot 
well  procure  them  elsewhere 
should  try  a plan  that  has  fre- 
quently answered  capitally  in 
the  case  of  Borecoles  as  well  as 
Savoys — viz.,  that  of  growing 
the  seed  late  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain.  The  early  and 
second  early  varieties  are  to 
be  preferred  for  this  experi- 
ment, the  seeds  being  sown 
thinly  in  drills  drawn  1 foot 
apart  and  watered  in  advance 
of  sowing.  Keep  the  seedlings 
dusted  over  with  soot  and  lime 
to  ward  off  slugs  and  Tiirni]j- 
fiy,  and  only  lightly  thin  out. 
Should  the  autumn  be  favourable  to  late  growth, 
large  quantities  of  neat  and  very  acceptable 
hearts  will  be  available  next  winter,  and  even 
green  tops  will  be  appreciated.  W.  I. 


Dracasna  argenteo-striata.— The  leaf 
sent  from  “ S.  T.,  of  Beckenham,”  is  of  the 
above-named  kind.  This  is  a variegated  form 
of  the  narrow-leaved  section,  which  is  adn)ir- 
ably  adapted  for  table  decoration  and  similar 
purposes.  It  is  of  neat  and  graceful  habit,  and 
has  lanceolate  bright-green  leaves,  beautifully 
striped  with  creamy-white,  and  occasionally 
margined  with  the  same  colour.  The  green 
portion  also  has  finer  stripes  of  silver  running 
through  it,  giving  the  plant  a light  and  elegant 
aspect.  I believe  this  Dracasna  was  imported 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands  only  a few  years 
ago,  and  at  the  present  time  is  still  regarded  as 
a novelty.  It  is  sure  to  become  popular,  and 
will  make  a fine  specimen  for  the  conservatory 
and  exhibition. — J.  Jarvis. 

The  Glory  Pea  (Clianthus  Dampieri). — I 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  inform  me  if  anyone 
has  succeeded  in  flowering  “Clianthus  Dam- 
pieri,” the  Glory  Pea  of  Australia  ? I know 
several  people  who  have  tried  it,  but  failed, 
either  the  plant  damping  off  or  the  buds.  I 
have  got  one  out  of  twenty-four  now  in  flower, 
the  others  having  all  damped  off',  though  fny 
gardener  took  the  greatest  care  of  them. — 
Stanwell.  The  Glory  Pea  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  though  not  very  easy  to  flower  well. 
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ORCHIDS. 

BUTTERFLY  ORCHIDS  (PHAL^NORSIS). 
In  the  whole  range  of  the  Orchid  family 
no  genus  is  more  prized  than  the  Phalsenopsis 
or  Butterfly  Orchids.  P.  amabilis  (see  cut)  is 
the  best  and  most  useful,  on  account  of  its  free 
growth  and  continuous  flowering  habit,  and  in 
the  size  and  purity  of  its  flowers  it  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  kind,  except  it  be  the 
Bornean  variety  of  P.  grandiflora.  Of  P.  ama- 
bilis there  are  several  varieties.  P.  grandiflora 
is  a general  favourite,  though  few  succeed  in 
growing  it  really  well.  When  in  good  condition 
it  produces  magnificent  spikes  of  bloom,  sur- 
passing P.  amabilis  in  this  respect.  The 
variety  P.  grandiflora  aurea  is  the  best  of  its 
class.  As  a free  winter  blooming  plant  P. 
Schilleriana  stands  unrivalled,  as,  with  a good 
stock  of  plants,  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  from  the 
middle  of  November  till  the  end  of  April.  It 
is  a free  growing  plant,  and  some  of  the  best 
varieties  of  it  are  nearly  equal  in  size  of  flower 
to  P.  grandiflora.  When  in  bloom  it  lasts  a 
long  time  in  perfection,  and  the  beautiful 
mauve  colour  of  the  flowers  is  heightened  by 
being  placed  in  contrast  with  those  of  P.  ama- 
bilis and  P.  grandiflora.  P.  leucorrhoda  is  a 
fine  variety  of  the  P.  Schilleriana  type,  but  it 
does  not  possess  the  beautiful  foliage  of  the 
latter.  It  is  a free  grower,  and  flowers  at  the 
same  time  as  P.  Schilleriana.  In  colour  the 
flowers  are  nearly  white,  and  they  are  produced 
on  fine  branching  spike.s.  It  is  a scarce  plant. 
Another  of  the  genus,  quite  distinct  in  C'.dour 
from  either  of  the  above,  is  P.  Luddemanniana. 
The  beautiful  blending  of  purple  and  violet  in 
the  flowers  of  this  species,  which  are  ficely 
produced  on  short  branching  spikes,  renders 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  group.  It 
is  a free  grower,  and  generally  produces  on  the 
old  flower-spikes  a young  plant  or  two  every 
season,  which,  when  they  emit  young  roots, 
may  be  detached,  or  they  may  be  pegged 
round  the  mother  plant,  and  thus  help  to  form 
a large  specimen.  P.  violacea,  though  a fin  all- 
flowered  form,  is  likely  to  find  favour  w ith 
admirers  of  Phaloenopsids.  The  richness  and 
distinctness  of  its  colours  would,  I think, 
puzzle  an  artist  to  reproduce.  So  far  this 
species  grows  freely  with  us.  P.  Stuaitiana 
has  found  favour  with  good  judges  of  these 
plants,  and  will  doubtless  become  popular.  In 
addition  to  the  species  and  varieties  just 
noticed  there  are  several  small-flowered  forms, 
such  as  P.  amethystina  and  P.  Wight  i,  that 
are  pretty  and  worth  growing  by  those  who 
desire  to  pos.sess  a complete  collection  of 
Phalsnopsids. 

Culture. — The  whole  of  the  above  may  be 
classed  together  as  far  as  culture  is  concerned. 
They  may  be  grown  in  pots,  or  on  blocks,  in 
baskets,  or  in  cylinders,  but  we  prefer  growing 
them  in  the  two  latter.  Our  best  plants  are, 
however,  in  baskets,  though  between  a basket 
and  a cylinder,  when  the  latter  is  brought  well 
up  to  the  light,  there  cannot  be  much  difi'erence. 
In  choosing  baskets  for  these  plants  they  should 
be  somewhat  deeper  than  those  generally  in 
use,  and  we  like  them  made  of  stouter  material 
than  the  ordinary  baskets,  as  these  plants  enjoy 
having  a good  grip  round  a stoutish  piece  of 
teak.  The  baskets  or  cylinder  should  be  filled 
about  three-parts  full  of  clean  potsherds,  with 
about  three  pieces  of  very  fibrous  peat  placed 
about  half-way  through  them  to  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  crocks  slightly  moistened,  both  above 
and  below  the  peat.  Over  the  crocks,  and 
rising  up  to  the  surface  of  the  basket,  lay 
straight  pieces  of  charcoal  horizontally,  taking 
care  to  keep  a perfectly  clear  passage  through 
the  laj'er  of  charcoal.  On  the  top  of  the  char- 
coal a thin  layer  of  Moss  should  be  placed,  and 
then  the  basket  is  ready  to  receive  the  plant. 
This  should  be  slightly  elevated  above  the 
centre,  and  about  1 in.  of  the  best  Sphagnum 
Moss,  with  a few  clocks  blended  with  it,  should 
be  placed  carefully  amongst  and  over  the  roots. 
Water  must  be  sparingly  applied,  just  sufficient 
being  given  to  keep  the  Moss  damp  till  the 
plants  commence  to  make  new  roots,  when 
more  liberal  supplies  will  be  needed,  but  at  no 
time,  not  even  when  they  are  in  full  gi’owth, 
should  they  be  kept  constantly  saturated  at  the 
oots.  When  basketed  in  the  way  described 
the  young  roots  seize  on  the  pieces  of  charcoal 
at  once,  travel  along  them  to  the  edge  of  the 


basket  and  soon  get  interlaced  round  the  teak 
rods,  where  they  are  then  in  the  best  possible 
position  for  taking  advantage  of  the  atmospheric 
conditions  surrounding  them. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  give  Phalsenopsids  a 
short  rest  after  flowering  by  keeping  the 
material  round  their  roots  just  moist  for  a few 
weeks,  but  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April  they  should  be  excited  into  fresh 
growth  by  gradually  increasing  the  supply  of 
water.  We  may  here  remark  that  we  do  not 
like  to  see  a plant  make  more  than  two  leaves 
in  one  season,  as  these  are  as  many  as  well- 
rooted  plants  can  plump  up  thoroughly  ; there- 
fore if  plants  growing  freely  show  a tendency  to 


The  Butterfly  Orchid  (Phalsenopsis  amabilis). 


throw  up  any  young  leaves  after  the  beginning 
of  August,  they  should  be  kept  drier  at  the 
roots,  as  foliage  made  at  the  end  of  the  season 
rarely  gets  so  finely  developed  as  that  made  in 
summer.  It  always  lacks  substance,  and  is  the 
first  to  spot. 

During  summer  a considerable  amount  of 
moisture  must  be  maintained  In  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  plants,  and  if  the  house  is 
occasionally  damped  over  with  clear  soot-water, 
and  the  pans  on  the  hot-water  pipes  filled  with 
the  same  liquid  while  the  plants  are  making 
their  growth,  it  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
them.  The  temperatures  in  which  we  find  the 
Phalsenopsis  flourish  are  63  degs.  at  night  in 
winter,  and  from  65  degs.  to  68  degs.  during  the 
day.  A gradual  rise  from  these  temperatures 
should  commence  about  March,  and  from  May 
to  September  the  night  heat  should  not  be  below 
70  degs.,  nor  need  it  be  over  75  degs.  except  in 
very  warm  weather  ; the  day  temperature  may 
range  from  75  degs.  to  90  degs.  according  to  the 
brightness  of  the  weather.  J. 


RESTREPIA  ANTENNIFERA. 

The  flower  received  from  “ E.  S.  B.”  is  that  of 
the  above-mentioned,  which  belongs  to  a small 
group  of  Orchids,  more  remarkable  for  their 
curious  form  than  for  beauty.  Restrepia  anten- 
nifera,  however,  is  the  best  of  the  genus,  and 
produces  the  largest  blooms.  This  was  the  first 
species  known,  and  discovered  by  Humboldt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  in  the 
southern  parts  of  New  Grenada.  It  grows  at  a 
very  high  altitude  upon  the  branches  of  trees, 
where  the  climate  is  always  cool  and  moist. 
There  are  altogether  not  more  than  about  a 
dozen  known  species,  and  the  majority  of  these 
are  not  in  cultivation,  excepting,  perhaps,  in 
botanic  gardens.  R.  arrtennifera'is  of  elegant 
growth,  somewhat  resembling  in  this  respect 
a Masdevallia.  The  tufted  stem  carries 


a single  leaf,  which  is  broad,  thick,  very 
leathery,  and  of  a dark-green  colour.  From  the 
base  of  this  proceeds  the  short  stem  which  bears 
the  very  curious  flower.  The  upper  sepal  is 
more  than  an  inch  long,  and  runs  into  a filiform 
tail,  bending  straight  over  the  flower.  This  is 
very  pale-yellow,  streaked  with  purple.  The 
lateral  sepals  are  broad  and  concave,  of  a red- 
dish-yellow colour,  profusely  spotted  with  pur- 
plish-brown. The  petals  are  narrow  and  very 
similar  in  shape  and  colour  to  the  dorsal  sepal, 
but  smaller.  The  lip  is  long  and  very  much  like 
the  lateral  sepals  in  markings.  Where  a collec- 
tion of  Masdevallias  and  Pleurothallis  is  grown 
this  species  is  well  worthy  of  a place.  It 
should  be  grown  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss, 
and  always  kept  moist  at  the  roots.  The  plants 
require  just  the  same  treatment  as  the  former, 
and  if  placed  in  the  cool-house  with  them  will 
succeed  admirably.  Matt.  Br.amble. 


MAXILLARIA  SANDERIANA. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  species  of 
Maxillaria  yet  introduced.  It  produces  flowers 
in  great  abundance,  which  are  very  showy,  anti 
continue  in  full  beauty  for  a long  time.  It  is 
an  evergreen  plant  of  robust  growth,  and  n as 
first  discovered  on  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  by 
Klaboch,  being  imported  into  this  country  by 
Messrs.  Sander  & Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  after  whom 
it  is  named.  It  is  found  growing  in  its  natit  e 
habitat  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  expected  to  thrive  well  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse.  I would  advise  “ R.  C.  ’ 
to  grow  his  plants  in  the  Cattleya-house,  and  at 
the  coolest  end,  or  in  a temperature  similar  to 
that  maintained  there,  whilst  they  are  growing, 
and  when  they  require  plenty  of  water.  Wh.in 
resting  less  water  and  a somewhat  cooler  position 
will  suffice.  The  compost  for  potting  should 
consist  of  about  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  which  should  be  pressed  finnjy 
' around  the  roots.  The  drainage  should  be  wf  H 
i looked  to,  and  pot  culture  is  most  suitabje. 

I The  sepals  are  large,  spreading,  pure-white,  and 
i stained  at  the  base  with  deep  blood-red,  aifil 
( with  a few  spots  of  the  same  colour.  The  peta  js 
' are  similaidy  marked,  and  of  the  same  shades, 

' standing  erect,  and  smaller  in  size  ; the  lip  js 
s three-lobed,  ivory-white,  with  stains  of  choco- 
late at  the  base.  This  lovely  Orchid  usually 
flowers  during  the  summer  months,  anil  makjs 
a fine  display  when  well  grown. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  BENSONI/E. 

The  flowers  to  hand  from  “ W.  Hughes,  ^f 
Yarmouth,”  are  of  this  species,  and  it  is  one  pf 
the  best  of  all  the  white  flowering  kinds.  I do 
not  think  my  correspondent  can  select  a better 
Dendrobium  for  the  purpose  he  names ; but 
D.  Jamesianum,  D.  infundibulum,  D.  for- 
mosum,  and  D.  Deari  are  all  fine  white  kinds. 
D.  Bensoniae  produces  bulbs  from  about  It  feet 
to  2^  feet  high,  and  bears  flowers  very  freel)'. 
These  are  usually  produced  in  pairs  and  threes 
from  each  joint,  and  are  of  the  purest  white, 
excepting  a slight  yellow  marking  on  the  disc, 
and  two  small  purplish  spots  in  the  throat. 
These  now  before  me  are  of  a very  good  form  ; 
the  flowers  are  of  excellent  shape,  having  fine 
broad  petals.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
about  eight  years,  having  first  been  sent  home 
by  Colonel  Benson  from  Moulmein,  but  since 
then  many  importations  have  arrived  in  this 
country.  It  usually  produces  its  charming 
blossoms  from  May  to  July,  and  in  some  cases 
even  later.  These  plants  require  plenty  of 
water  during  the  summer  and  season  of  growth, 
but  when  at  rest  give  only  sufficient  to  keep  the 
young  bulbs  plump  and  in  a healthy  condition. 
They  enjoy  plenty  of  light,  and  should  there- 
fore be  grown  clofee  to  the  glass.  Pot  them  in 
equal  portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  and  have  the  plants  firmly  fixed.  The 
drainage  must  also  be  perfect  to  ensure  them 
growing  well.  The  best  season  to  repot  is  soon 
after  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  and  when 
the  young  growths  are  commencing  t»  start. 

Matt  Bb.^mble. 


Streptosolen  Jamesoni  in  Florence. 

— When  in  Florence  last  year  I saw  some  plahl^ 
in  the  market  of  Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  and  mi 
my  return  procured  a plant.  It  began  to  bloom 
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early  in  January,  and  has  continued  beautiful 
ever  since,  and  I hope  will  last  some  time  yet. 
The  contrast  between  the  fresh-opened  buds, 
which  are  a sort  of  lemon-yellow,  and  a fully- 
developed  flower,  a deep-orange,  verging:  on  ver- 
milion, is  very  pleasing,  and  I am  surprised  it 
is  not  more  grown,  as  it  seems  to  require  very 
little  if  any  special  treatment,  and  keeps  free 
from  insect  pests. — H.  W.  B.,  Tiverton,  Devon. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

WINTER  FLOWERS. 

It  too  often  happens  that  one  sees  a note 
praising  some  subject  that  was  in  bloom  or  full 
beauty  at  the  time  of  reading.  To  give  full 
cultural  directions  at  that  stage  is  somewhat 
like  locking  the  stable  after  the  steed  is  stolen. 
We  want  to  have  a few  hints  sufficiently  early 
to  allow  of  our  reaping  some  benefit — in  short, 
we  want  to  know  how  to  do  ic,  not  how  it  was 
done.  Under  the  heading  of  winter  flowers,  I 
propose  giving  a few  brief  hints  respecting 
several  easily  grown  subjects,  and  will  take  the 

ZoxAL  Pelakgoxium  first.  Unless  we  begin 
to  pay  due  attention  to  these  shortly,  we  shall 
not  have  the  grand  show  of  bloom  so  much 
desired  in  the  winter.  Small  plants  of  almost 
any  varieties  will  do,  and  only  need  to  be  potted 
on  into  4-inch  sizes.  Use  a compost  of  loam, 
leaf-soil,  and  a little  bone-meal,  keeping  this 
open  with  a slight  dash  of  sand.  Pot  firmly 
to  get  hard  and  firm  growth ; it  cannot  be 
obtained  if  the  soil  is  so  loose  as  one  often  sees. 
I always  half  plunge  mine  in  a pit  or  frame,  and 
afford  as  much  light  as  possible.  As  the  plants 
grow  they  must  have  the  stronger  shoots 
pinched  back,  also  remove  all  flower  trusses.  Do 
not  lie  too  lavish  with  water ; but  see  that  the 
plants  are  never  really  dry,  especially  at  the 
lower  part  of  their  root-run.  By  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember shift  on  into  larger  sizes,  0 inches  to  7 
inches,  potting  firmly  again  and  standing  back  into 
the  same  quarters.  If  the  autumn  be  unfavour- 
able give  the  plants  a little  protection  with  the 
lights ; but  do  not  coddle  them  in  any  way. 
November  will  see  them  well  established,  and 
carrying  a quantity  of  healthy  young  trusses, 
as  we  shall  cease  to  remove  these  soon  after  the 
final  potting.  Tliey  are  now  in  a condition  for 
the  greenhouse  or  warm  conservatory,  and  will 
give  a constant  supply  of  colour  all  through 
winter  and  spring.  After  the  days  turn,  a 
little  liquid-manure  may  be  afforded,  and  if  at 
any  time  they  are  not  blooming  freely  enough  a 
slight  rise  in  temperature  will  soon  remedy  this. 

Abutilons. — These  need  very  similar  treat- 
ment, but  do  not  require  stopping  back  quite  so 
often.  Get  good  growth  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn,  securing  a partial  ripening  in 
September,  and  one  may  be  certain  of  an 
immense  number  of  tlicse  unitpie  flowers  all 
through  the  dullest  four  months  of  the  year. 
They  respond  to  a little  extra  heat  even  more 
than  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  simply  revel 
in  frequent  applications  of  weak  soot-water. 

Eutatobiums  may  be  treated  to  a midway 
course  between  the  two  subjects  already 
mentioned. 

BECiONi.\s  give  us  many  useful  flowers  in 
winter,  and  seedlings  of  the  semperflorens 
section  may  be  sown  at  any  time  now.  These 
grow  freely,  and  soon  make  good  little  speci- 
mens. Sow  seed  in  pans  of  sandy  loam.  Do  not 
cover  with  soil,  but  keep  dark  under  a sheet  of 
glass  until  germinated.  They  are  also  easily 
raised  from  cuttings  inserted  now.  A few  good 
varieties  are  B.  semperflorens  grandiflora, 
B.  Carrieri,  B.  nitida,  and  B.  n.  odorata, 
B.  hydrocotylifolia,  and  Gloire  de  Sceaux. 
Root  them  in  fibry  loam,  peat,  and  sand, 
using  small  pots  for  each  cutting.  When 
full,  shift  on  into  4-inch  sizes,  and  use  a 
compost  having  a little  more  loam  and  bone- 
meal.  All  through  the  summer  they  can  be 
kept  in  cool  frames  or  pits,  but  it  will  be  better 
not  to  expose  the  plants  quite  so  fully  as 
advised  for  the  Geraniums  and  Abutilons.  A 
dry  atmosphere  in  winter  suits  them,  and  as  we 
generally  maintain  this  for  other  subjects  as 
well  we  can  confidently  look  forward  to  a 
splendid  sho,w  of  bloom  over  a period  of  some 
six  months.  The  ordinary  greenhouse  temper- 
ature is  suitable,  but  a rise  10  degs.  is 
appreciated. 

Gakkatioks  are  easily  flowered  all  through 
the  winter  and  spring ; indeed,  our  finest 


varieties  are  beat  at  this  time.  Now  is  a 
suitable  date  to  purchase  young  plants  of  the 
tree  or  perpetual-flowering  type.  Grow  them  on 
and  secure  grand  blooming  specimens  for  the 
coming  winter.  At  present  my  own  are  just 
potted  up  and  stand  in  a cool  pit.  Coddling 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  but  it  often  happens 
that  the  available  shelter  so  quickly  given  by 
laying  the  lights  over  is  very  advantageous 
during  summer  and  autumn.  Pot  firmly,  and 
use  good  loam,  a little  soot,  and  just  a suspicion  of 
sand.  Burnt  loam  is  excellent,  and  I always 
reserve  the  best  of  the  remains  from  burning 
any  coarse  weeds  that  had  a goodly  proportion 
of  soil  .around  their  roots.  Burnt  soil  is  free 
from  insects,  and  few  subjects  are  more  quickly 
injured  by  grubs  of  any  kind  than  Carnations. 
In  November  the  plants  may  be  shifted  to  a 
greenhouse  in  a temperature  of  50  degs.  to 
55  degs.  occasionally  rising  to  60  degs.,  but  not 
above.  P.  U. 


688.— Greenhouse  boiler  (“Mona”).— 

The  most  economical  way  to  heat  a small  house 
is  by  an  upright  Loughborough  boiler,  built  in 
the  wall  of  the  house,  the  boiler  being  fed  from 
outside  with  a double  row  of  2-inch  or 
3-inch  piping.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have  plenty 
of  piping  so  as  to  dispense  with  hard  stoking. 
I would  prefer  water  to  a gas-boiler  for  a 
house  in  position  named,  and  the  cost  is  small  ; 
besides,  by  the  above,  small  coals,  ashes,  and 
refuse  are  readily  consumed,  and  if  stoked  at 
night  may  be  left  for  many  hours  with  an 
efficient  damper. — W.  M. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the 

various  forms  of  boilers  for  small  houses.  The 
Loughborough,  the  Star,  and  the  Horse-shoe 
pattern  are  amongst  the  best.  The  best  test  is 
the  size  of  the  furnace  to  hold  the  fuel.  The 
larger  that  is  the  longer  the  fire  will  keep  alight 
when  left  unattended.  The  Horse-shoe  pattern 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  that  respect.  For  so 
small  a house  I should  prefer  a brick  flue,  and 
ordinary  furnace  ; a flue  with  an  inside  diameter 
of  8 inches  would  heat  the  house  admirably  if 
it  ran  along  the  front  and  one  end. — J.  C.  C. 


FERNS. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  FERNS  (GYMNO- 
GRAMMAS). 

Among  Ferns  the  most  remarkable  are  those 
species  and  varieties  usually  known  as  Gold  and 
Silver  Ferns,  the  former  having  the  fronds  more 
or  less  covered  with  a yellow,  and  the  latter 
with  a silvery-white  powdery  substance.  In 
most  cases  this  powder,  or  farina,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  is  confined  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  fronds.  There  are  a few  instances,  how- 
ever, where  the  upper  surface  is  also  covered. 
These  beautiful  Ferns  are  easily  cultivated,  the 
only  drawback  being  that  they  are  rather  tender 
and  require  a stove  temperature.  Most  of  the 
sorts  may  be  grown  into  large  specimens,  but 
with  age  the  plants  get  dense,  and  form  a 
number  of  crowns.  Young  plants  are  far  more 
elegant,  and  as  they  may  be  obtained  with 
little  trouble  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  a young  stock.  The  present  is 
a good  time  for  sowing  the  spores.  The 
Gymnogrammas  germinate  more  quickly  than 
most  Ferns.  The  spores  should  be  sown 
thinly,  and  even  then  the  seedlings  will 
come  up  so  thickly  that  if  they  are  not  pricked 
off  in  an  early  stage  they  will  be  lost  through 
being  too  much  crowded.  In  the  first  instance 
the  seedlings  may  be  taken  out  and  pricked  off 
in  little  patches,  and  later  on  they  should  be 
divided  singly.  During  the  operation  of  prick- 
ing off  care  should  be  taken  that  the  seedlings 
are  not  exposed  long  enough  for  the  tiny  little 
fronds  to  get  withered,  for  when  this  occurs 
damping  is  more  troublesome,  the  Gymnogram- 
mas being  particularly  tender  when  young. 
Gymnogrammas  like  rather  a light  peaty  com- 
post and  good  drainage,  a raised  position  where 
the  moisture  does  not  settle  on  the  fronds,  and 
the  plants  must  be  watered  carefully  to  avoid 
wetting  the  fronds.  After  the  pots  are  well 
filled  v/ith  roots  a little  manure- water  will  be 
beneficial.  In  making  a selection  of  the  most 
useful  sorts  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Gymnogrammas  vary  so  considerably  that  it  is 
only  by  careful  selection  of  the  different  forms 
that  their  true  characters  can  be  maintained. 


The  following  are  among  the  best  and  more 
distinct  : — 

G.  Lauchkana. — Fronds  nearly  triangular  in 
outline,  bright-green  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
densely  covered  with  golden-yellow  powder 
beneath. 

G.  Alstoni. — This  is  similar  to  the  above, 
differing  only  in  having  the  ultimate  pinnules 
curled  inwards,  thus  showing  off  the  golden 
under-surface  to  advantage. 

G.  Masoni  is  another  slightly  different  form  ; 
it  is  more  erect  in  habit  and  has  broader  pin- 
nules. 

G.  ciibysobhylla. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
known  Gold  Ferns.  Considerable  variation  will 
be  found  in  plants  under  this  name.  In  its  best 
form  it  is  very  pretty,  the  fronds  being  long  and 
rather  narrow,  and  drooping  over  a little 
towards  the  apex. 

G.  Paesonsi,  the  Crested  Gold  Fern,  is  a 
beautiful  variety.  The  fronds  grow  erect  and 
terminate  in  a dense  crest  of  multifid  growths. 

G.  SCHIZOPH  YLLA  GLOBIOSA  is  a very  elegant 
form,  with  long,  drooping,  finely-cut  fronds, 
slightly  covered  with  silvery-grey  powder  be- 
neath and  a bright-green  surface.  This  variety 
produces  young  plants  at  the  apex  of  the  fronds, 
by  which  means  it  may  be  propagated. 

G.  Pearcbi  robusta  has  rather  large,  erect- 
growing  fronds,  finely  out,  and  lightly  sprinkled 
with  pale,  sulphur  powder  (see  cut). 

G.  peruviana  argyrophylla  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  the  Silver  Ferns.  It  forms  a very 
pretty  plant,  and  both  surfaces  are  covered  with 
silvery-white  powder. 

G.  sulphurea.— A small-growing  form,  the 
fronds  erect,  and  covered  with  pale-yellow 
powder. 

G.  Wettenhalliana  is  a very  pretty  crested 
variety  of  the  above. 

G.  TARTAREA. — A free-gi'owing  form,  with 


Gymnogramma  peruviana  argyrophylla. 


rather  long  fronds,  deep  shiny-green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  very  white  beneath. 

There  are  many  other  varieties,  but  the  above 
include  the  most  distinct,  and  among  seedlings 
very  distinct  forms  may  be  selected ; in  fact, 
these  Gymnogrammas  vary  more  than  any  other 
genus  that  I am  acquainted  with,  F.  H. 
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BULBS  FOR  CORRBSPONDENTS. 


Qaestlons.  — Queries  and  answer!  are  inserted  in 
Gardsninq  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rulu 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pdblishkr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
shoiud  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspoiidents  should  bear 
In  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exaction  of  such  as  cannot 
teen  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  vyill  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


714.  — Roses. — Should  anything  be  done  to  Hardy 
Perpetual  and  Tea  Roses  which  have  passed  their  first 
bloom,  such  as  shortening  back  the  year's  growth,  or  any 
other  treatment  to  encourage  later  blooming?  Also  kindly 
say  if  it  would  be  prudent  to  shorten  any  of  the  old  wood 
in  cases  where  the  plants  being  weak  it  seems  desirable  to 
lessen  the  demand  upon  the  roots?  Would  such  summer- 
pruning  damage  the  plants '? — S.  K. 

715. — Scarlet  Rhododendrons.— Would  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  such  a thing  as 
a true  Scarlet  Rhododendron,  or  what  is  the  name  of  the 
Rhododendron  nearest  to  scarlet  colour?  I find  that  calling 
them  “ scarlet  ” in  catalogues  does  not  make  them  scarlet. 
For  example  “ James  Bateman  ” is  called  “fine  scarlet” 
in  some  catalogues,  in  others  “ rosy-scarlet,"  when  there 
is  not  a trace  of  scarlet  in  the  flower.— A.  M. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects, 

716.  — Wild  flowers  for  market  (McNab, 
Stirling). — Better  write  Mr.  George  Monro,  Covent-gar- 
den-market. He  will  tell  you  whether  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  send  so  far. 

717. — Cyrtopodium  punctatum  robustum 
(T.  H.). — Your  flowers  represent  a magnificent  variety  of 
the  species,  and  if  you  treat  it  properly  it  will  provide  ymu 
with  an  abundance  of  bloom  every  season.  - M.  B. 

718. — Lselia  purpurata.— Jf.  B.  sends  me  a fine  lot 
of  this  showy  species,  comprising  many  splendid  varieties, 
with  golden-yellow  throats  and  dark  lips.  Almost  every 
kind  has  broad,  pure-white  sepals  and  petals.— M.  B. 

719. — Ceanotbus  azureus  (E.  //.).— Give  what 
pruning  is  necessary  to  the  Ceanothus  after  flowering  ; 
but  it  does  not  require  to  be  pruned  hard  back.  Let  the 
plant  extend,  and  train  in  as  much  of  the  young  wood  as 
there  is  room  for. 

720.  — Stanhopea  tigrina  {R.  P.)— You  keep  the 
plant  too  loosely  potted.  For  the  future  let  the  soil  be 
firmer  and  the  temperature  cooler  and  somewhat  drier  in 
winter,  when  you  will  doubtless  be  rewarded  with  a fine 
show  of  flower.— M.  B. 

7'2l.— Green  Carnations  {Ben  Btlis.)—\Ve  have 
been  under  the  impression'Tne  Green  Carnation  w,as  a 
freak  of  Nature,  like  the  Green  Rose.  \Ve  know  of  no 
solution  that  will  turn  Carnations  green.  Can  any  reader 
throw  light  on  the  (]uestion? 

722  — Double-flotvered  Creeper  (C.  Elliott,  Jed- 
burgh).— \Ve  suppose  the  double-flowered  Creeper  referred 
to  is  a Clematis,  and  the  best  time  to  prune  these  is  just 
as  the  buds  start  early  in  the  spring,  though  straggling 
shoots  may  be  shortened  back  alter  flowering. 

723. — Double  Stveet  'William  {McNab).— You 
may  propagate  this  by  cuttings  at  this  season.  Strike  them 
in  shady  part  of  the  garden,  and  prepare  a small  bed  of 
light  soil  lor  them.  Put  a handlight  over  them.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  flower  and  quite  hardy. 

724. — Cypripedium  euryandrum.— Z).  Scott 
sends  me  a very  pretty  variety  of  this  plant,  wanting  perhaps 
in  size.  Its  usual  time  of  flowering  is  the  autumn  months, 
and  I daresay  your  plant  is  flowering  so  early  because  it 
is  old  and  blooming  for  the  first  time.— M.  B. 

725. — Lycaste  costata  {T.  R.).— This  Orchid  has 
a number  of  synonyms.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  last 
for  a long  time  in  perfection,  having  a delicate  perfume  at 
night.  The  colour  varies  from  creamy-white  to  pure- 
white,  with  a stain  of  pale-yellow  on  the  disc. — M.  B. 

726. — Adonis  vernalis  {Brcemar,  N.  R.).— Adonis 
vernalis  does  best  in  rather  a moist  situation.  Perhaps 
your  plant  may  not  get  moisture  enough.  The  crowns  do 
not  appear  to  ripen  sufficiently  to  produce  blossoms.  Try 
dividing  and  transplanting  in  a fresh  situation.  Make  the 
soil  firm  around  it. 

727. — Dendrobium  dlxanthum  (T.  r.).— This 
plant  derives  its  name  from  the  two  shades  of  yellow  in  the 
flowers.  It  grows  with  Dendrobium  albo-'sanguineum, 
and  it  should  bloom  either  during  this  month  or  the  next. 
It  is  one  of  Mr.  Low’s  importations,  and  used  to  be  seen 
more  frequently  than  at  present. — M.  B. 

728. — Old  Quarry  {W.  Foy).—lt  a space  of  3 feet  or 
so  is  left  between  the  wall  of  stones  and  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  with  grating  fl.\ed  on  the  top,  so  that  the  air  can 
circulate  freely  beneath,  the  tree  may  live  for  a long  time  ; 
but  if  the  stones  and  soil  are  packed  up  close  to  the  trees, 
they  must  die,  probably  within  four  or  five  years. 


729.  — Paraffin  - oil  for  .slugs  and  snails 
{E.  H.). — I should  not  recommend  paratfin-oil  for  destroy- 
ing slugs  and  snails.  Newly  slakwl  lime  is  better  and 
che.aper.  Parattin  does  not  mix  well  with  water,  and 
this  detracts  from  its  value  as  an  insecticide.  Paraffin  will, 
of  course,  kill  insects,  slugs  and  sra  Is  included. — H. 

730. — Storing'  “Garaniums”  in  a frame 
{A.  J.). — There  is  no  reason  why  your  plan  should  not 
succeed  with  careful  management  especially  as  regards 
the  stove  in  cold  weather.  You  willprobaifly  require  warm 
coverings  in  addition  to  the  stove  in  severe  weather,  but 
that  is  a detail  that  experience  will  soon  teach. 

731. — Cactus  flowers  fading.— I have  a number 
of  Caeti  which  are  flowering  splendidly,  but  the  blooms 
wither  after  two  or  three  days.  The  pi  ints  have  not  been 
repotted  for  three  or  four  years.  Could  this  be  the  cause  ? 
— Lodtii,  Co.  Tipperary.  J ^ The  flowers  last  a very  short 
time.  Tjie.y  often  remain  in  beauty  for  only  a day,  but,  as 
a rule,  a succession  is  produced. 

732. — Cytlsus  Adami(C.  B.  S.,  Liverpool,  andR.  M.). 
-'The  flowers  sent  are  of  this  very  curious  Laburnum, 
which  has  been  so  long  a puzzle  to  botanists,  who  even 
now  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  its  peculiar  character. 
It  is  supposed  that  it  originated  by  grafting  the  purple- 
flowered  Cytlsus  purpurea  upon  the  Common  Laburnum, 
a graft  hybrid  being  the  result. 

733.  --Marking  tennis-courts  (Psoriasis).— \Ve 
are  using  both  for  lawn  and  cinder  courts  whitening  and 
size.  1 lb  of  size  (powder)  and  3 lb.  of  whitening,  the  size  to 
be  boiled  in  2 quarts  of  wafer  and  mixed  with  the  whitening. 
IVe  find  this  answers  very  well,  and  it  is  also  suitable  for 
covering  iron  roofs  to  keep  them  cool,  and  if  thinned  by 
adding  more  water  may  be  used  as  a shade  for  glasshouses 

734. — Cuttings  of  evergreens  (Thor).— You  may 
commence  taking  cuttings  of  evergreens  in  August,  be- 
ginning first  with  the  Rhododendrons.  Hollies  and  other 
things  which  require  a close  frame  should  stand  in  a shady 
situation.  The  common  hardy  things  such  as  Laurels, 
&c.,  may  be  put  in  not  later  than  October  in  the  open,  and 
be  mulched  with  old  leaves  or  something  to  keep  the  soil 
moist. 

735. — Marguerites  attacked  with  Insects 

(J.  Harvey). — The  leaf  enclosed  shows  that  the  plants  are 
much  affected  with  Celery-fly,  a destructive  pest  that  eats 
away  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf.  There  is  only  one  remedy- 
hand  picking.  It  is  useless  to  try  Tobacoo.  Pick  off  all 
the  worst  leaves,  and  destroy  the  pests  on  young  foliage 
by  crushing  them  with  the  finger.  Marguerites  in  par- 
ticular are  very  liable  to  it. 

736. — Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  not  flower- 
ing {Earnest  Inquirer).— The  variety  of  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  enclosed  does  not  often  open  its  flowers 
well.  But  there  are  plenty  of  varieties  which  expand 
well.  Charles  Turner  is  a splendid  thing,  always  opening 
well.  Better  substitute  others  for  the  one  which  is  un- 
satisfactory. “ Geraniums  ” generally  flower  better  in 
rather  heavier  soil  than  you  appear  to  be  using. 

737. — Cattleya  guttata  'Willlamsiana.- A. 
sends  me  flowers  of  this  plant  under  the  name  of  Leelia 
elegans,  to  which  plant,  however,  they  bearnoresemblance. 
It  grows  about  1 foot  to  18  inches  high,  with  a pair  of  deep- 
green  leaves  on  the  top.  The  scape  has  pale  purple 
flowers,  flushed  with  orange-green,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
a deep-purple,  the  lip  rosy-lilac.  They  last  a considerable 
time  in  full  beauty. — M.  B. 

738. — Strawberry  plants  failing  (Pyrethrum). 
— In  low  lying  situations  Strawberries  when  in  bloom  often 
suffer  from  spring  frosts.  You  do  not  say  what  variety 
you  are  growing.  Strawberries  deteriorate  on  some  soils, 
and  the.y  are  to  a certain  extent,  at  any  rate,  “ deciduous,” 
and  the  blossoms  may  be  imperfectly  fertilised.  We  should 
recommend  a change  of  stock.  Get  some  runners  from  a 
good  Strawberry  grower  and  plant  a new  bed  next  month 

739. — Summer  treatment  of  Marguerites 
(S). — The  late  struck  plants  of  White  and  Yellow  Mar- 
guerites, cut  down  end  of  next  month,  and  placed  into 
5-inch  or  G-inch  pots,  will  make  good  spring  blooming 
plants  in  a cool-house.  Cuttings  struck  now  would  be 
in  time  for  spring  if  kept  pinched  in  during  summer. 
The  best  treatment  for  Deutzias  and  Genistas  is  to  place 
outside  and  partially  plunge  in  ashes  for  the  summer. 

740. — Aerides  Savageana  {G.  T.).- This  is  a very 
handsome  plant  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  some  of  the 
collectors  of  Mr.  Sander.  The  racemes  are  about 
7 inches  long,  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  dotted  with 
purple,  whilst  towards  the  points  they  become  deep  crim- 
son-purple, the  lip  being  of  the  same  colour,  with  a straight 
spur  tinged  with  green.  It  would  apparently  be  a native 
of  the  Indian  Islands,  as  it  appears  to  require  considerable 
heat  and  moisture. — M.  B. 

741. — Roses  from  cuttings  (H.  B.).— Cuttings  of 
the  young  wood  of  Roses  will  root  in  summer  under  glass 
kept  moist  and  shaded.  A spent  hot-bed  which  still 
retains  a little  heat  will  be  suitable.  Take  the  cuttings 
when  the  wood  is  getting  rather  firm  from  3 inches  to 
5 inches  long.  They  will  root  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  as  this 
retains  the  moisture  without  the  need  for  much 
watering.  Leave  as  many  leaves  on  the  cuttings  as 
possible  and  trust  to  shading  and  slightly  dewing  over  to 
keep  them  from  withering. 

742. — Decayed  Rose-buds  {J.  M.  B.,  Hatfield).— 
In  some  gardens  Roses  have  suffered  from  the  cold 
winds,  and  insects,  including  the  “worm  in  the  bud,” 
have  been  numerous.  These  two  sources  of  evil  ha\  e in 
some  gardens  caused  a good  deal  of  disappointment. 
.Martchal  Niel  has  a wbakiv  constitution,  and  when  chilled 
with  cold  winds,  especially  when  the  plants  are  old,  the 
buds  fall  off  without  opening.  Liquid-manure  used  freely 
for  two  or  three  weeks  will  be  the  best  treatment  they 
can  hai'e.  Try  a course  of  Ichthemic  Guano. 

743. — Cattleya  Laavrenceana.- oJ.  Gould  sends 
me  a few  flowers  of  this  plant.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
N'ery  broad,  of  a fine  dark-rose-purple,  the  petals  slightly 
darker,  the  lip  forming  a long  tube,  and  the  expanded 
portion  being  dark-purple,  having  a deep  purplish-black 
band  round  the  white  of  the  throat.  This  fine  plant  was 
found  some  few  years  ago  by  the  collectors  of  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans.  It  grows  a foot  to 
18  inches  high,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  kinds  in  culti- 
vation. You  will  do  well  to  take  care  of  vour  variety. — 
M.  B. 


744.  — Books  on  “ Hardy  Flotvers  ” and 
“Alpine  Flowers”. — Is  your  book  on  “Alpine 
Flowers”  in  print?  I had  difficulty  in  getting  “Hardy 
Flowers,”  and  gave  6s.  8d.  for  a second-hand  copy  through 
the  A.  and  N.  C.S.A.  I have  the  “ English  Flower 
Garden,’  but  desire  a special  book  on  alpine  gardening. — 
W.  D.  The  latest  edition  of  “ Hardy  Flowers”  can  be 
had  for  Is.,  but  “ Alpine  Flowers  ” is  out  of  print.  We  hope 
to  shortly  reprint  much  enlarged  editions  of  “ Hardy 
Flowers,”  “Alpine  Flowers,”  and  “The  Wild  Garden.” 
—Ed. 

745. — Cypripedium  Parish!  (H.  T.  IF.).- The 
flowers  you  send  are  remarkable.  The  plants  are  growing 
in  a mass  of  the  roots  of  Dryneria  quercifolia.  This 
Cypripedium  appears  to  be  a great  lover  of  this  species  of 
Fern,  and  they  are  frequently  found  growing  together. 
This  beautiful  species  was  first  found  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Parish  in  Burmah,  as  far  back  as  1859,  but  in  1866  he 
flowered  a specimen  in  his  garden  in  Burmah,  and  which 
was  named  after  him.  It  likes  rough  sandy  peat  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  should  be  well  supplied  with  water  during  the 
growing  season. — M.  B. 

746. — Seedling  Pinks  and  Pansies.— Enclosed 
are  three  Pinks,  seedlings,  which  I succeeded  in  raising 
last  year  from  Mrs.  Sinkins.  Are  they  distinct  from  anj-- 
thing  at  present  in  commerce  ? If  they  are  worth  keeping 
I should  like  to  have  them  named.  Also  are  enclosed 
Pansies  and  Violas. — W.  T.  P.,  Ware,  Herts.  »'»The  Pink 
is  very  pretty  and  is  really  worth  perpetuating.  The 
flowers  \ery  full,  creamy-white,  and  with  deep-crimson 
base,  and  very  sweetly  scented.  It  is  worth  a simple  name. 
The  others  are  Tufted  Pansies,  but  not  very  distinct  from 
varieties  already  in  cultivation.  There  are  many  lovely 
things  amongst  these. 

747. — Coelogyne  asperata  (&'.  This 

plant  is  known  in  most  nurseries  by  the  name  of  C.  Low!  ; 
yours  is  a very  fine  variety  of  it.'  The  flowers  sent  me 
measure  some  3J  inches  across,  and  have  a ground  colour 
of  rich  creamy-yellow,  and  veined  with  brown,  with  a 
deep  orange-coloured  ridge  in  the  centre.  It  requires 
considerable  room  and  a very  hot  situation,  but  shaded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  wants  plenty  of 
drainage,  and  should  be  potted  in  a mixture  of  fibrous- 
peat  and  turfy-loam  in  about  equal  parts.  It  should  ha\'e 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  the  growing  season, 
and  in  the  winter  also. — M.  B. 

748.  — Grotving  greenhouse  flotvers  for 
profit  fBteiictJ.— This  will  depend  upon  what  you  can 
sell  locally.  The  house  is  too  small  to  grow  enough  for  a 
distant  market.  There  is  generally  a demand  everywhere 
for  bedding  “Geraniums”  in  the  spring,  and  they  only 
require  to  be  kept  from  frost.  The  cost  of  growing  and 
keeping  them  is  not  great,  and  cuttings  can  generally  be 
had  in  autumn  in  quantity.  This  seems  to  us  to  offer  the 
best  chance  of  turning  your  little  house  to  account  before 
the  Tomatoes  grow.  If  you  cannot  get  “Geranium” 
cuttings  fill  the  house  in  spring  with  Stocks  and  Asters. 
There  is  always  a demand  for  these.  Sow  and  prick  out 
in  boxes. 

749. — Caterpillar  pests  (C.  IF.  C.,  R.  S.  0., 
Devon — No  doubt  your  plan  of  digging  up  and  turning 
the  soil  before  the  transformation  scene  took  place  would 
destroy  a great  many  of  the  insects.  Possibly  the  same 
object  would  be  obtained  by  taking  away,  say,  5 inches 
or  6 inches  of  the  top  soil,  and  burying  it  in  a trench 
somewhere  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  insects  working 
their  way  out.  Fresh  soil  could  be  brought  back  in  the 
place  of  that  removed,  and  thus  a double  benefit  would 
be  obtained.  Beneficial  results  have  been  obtained  from 
the  removal  of  the  surface  soil  in  the  case  of  the  larva 
of  the  Gooseberrj’  Moth.  The  work  should  be  done  in 
autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall. 

750. — Arundina  bambusasfolia  {T.  Phillips).— 
Arundinas  have  slender  terete  stems,  reed-like,  and 
resembling  Bamboos.  These  bear  narrow  oblong  leai’es 
which  remain  evergreen  throughout  the  year.  The 
flowers  are  large,  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  and  of  a soft 
magenta-rose,  streaked  with  a deeper  shade  of  the  sam 
colour,  the  lip  is  large,  and  like  that  of  a Sobralia  in 
sh.ape.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  these,  by- 
the-way,  should  be  ample,  for  the  plants  have  thick, 
fleshy  roots,  and  they  like  a large  supply  of  water  during 
the  growing  season.  This  requires  to  be  carried  quickly 
away  ; the  soil  should  consist  of  good  fibrous-peat  and 
turfy-loam,  and  the  plant  should  be  placed  in  a light 
position  in  the  East  India-house. — M.  B. 

751. — Insecticides  for  Roses  (S.  B.).—A  suitable 
mixture  for  killing  Aphides  is  J-pint  of  Tobacco-water  to 
the  gallon  of  water,  and  rain  water  is  best  for  the  puiqiose, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  Rose  plant. 
If  badly  affected  it  may  be  used  stronger,  say  three  parts 
of  a pint,  and  a good  syringing  of  clear  water  given  after- 
wards. If  only  slightly  infested  the  first  named  proportion 
will  be  ample  and  the  foliage  in  all  cases  is  benefited  by 
using  clean  water  afterwards,  allowing  sufficient  time 
before  doing  so  for  the  wash  to  kill  the  Aphides.  I would 
advise  “S.  B.”  to  use  soluble  paraffin,  in  preference  to  raw 
oil,  as  the  former  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  mixed.  Boses 
affected  with  mildew  are  much  better  when  slightly  moist 
before  applying  sulphur,  which  does  no  harm  if  it  remains 
on  the  leaves  for  a time.— 'W.  M. 

752. — Orchids  in  a greenhouse  {S.  K.).—ln 
reply  to  “ S.  K.”  as  to  the  culture  of  Orchids  in  a cool- 
house,  give  Odontoglossum  Alexandras  pots  in  preference 
to  wood  or  cork-baskets.  Repot,  using  clean  pots  and  fresh 
Sphagnum  and  peat ; small  pans  are  better  than  baskets  for 
such  plants  as  O.  Sanderianum,  O.  Rossi  majus,  and  such 
like,  as  the  pans  retain  moisture  better  in  hot  weather. 
Now  is  a good  time  to  repot,  taking  away  old  sour  soil, 
carefullj-  shaking  all  loose  soil  out  of  the  new  peat,  and 
giving  ample  supplies  of  moisture  in  hot  w'eather— that  is, 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Sphagnum  in  a growing  state. 
Apply  the  moisture  so  that  it  does  not  lodge  in  the  centre 
or  heart  of  the  plants,  as  if  it  is  applied  direct  it  causes 
decay.  The  best  means  to  secure  growth  in  a greenhouse 
with  mixed  plants  is  to  reserve  a corner,  and  carefully 
shade  and  keep  moist,  standing  the  pot  on  a cool,  moist 
bottom  of  broken  coke  or  small  gravel.  Dendrobium 
nobile  needs  different  treatment,  more  warmth,  syringing 
twice  daily  overhead,  and  repotting  if  the  plants  have 
thrown  out  aerial  roots.  Give  them  a warm  corner  until 

rowth  is  made,  when  less  moisture  and  a rest  are 
eneficial.  Both  Orchids  named  above  are  never  rested 
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like  the  latter,  but  should  get  less  moisture.  During  the 
winter  months  keep  them  as  near  the  light  as  possible,  as 
if  overwatered  the  foliage  soon  assumes  a sickly  hue. 
More  good  is  done  by  keeping  the  plants  on  a moist 
bottom  than  by  wattling  direct,  and  when  suspended 
frequent  dipping  is  necessary. — VV.  M. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
cent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardeninq  Illus- 
trated, S-7,  Uuuthampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — (f.  Gibson. — 1,  Lastrea  aristata 
variegata  ; 2,  Platynerium  aloicorne  (Stag’s  Horn  Fern). 

j'.  J. — The  bowers  sent  are  fine  forms  of  Anthurium 

Scherzerianum,  but  are  neither  distinct  nor  better  than 

others  in  cultivation. Croydon. — 1,  Oncidium  con- 

color  ; 2,  Cypripedium  niveum  album ; 3,  Miltonia 

\ exillaria,  a fine  coloured  flower ; 4,  Odontoglossum 
Andersonianum. P.  0.  II. — 1,  Brassia  maculata  ; 

2.  Maxill.-iria  Sanderiana. ./.  Hodges. — 1,  Ordinary 

forms  of  Dendrobium  nobile  ; 2,  Oncidium  iMarshalliamun. 

IJ.  K. — Pancratium  ovatum  fragrans. B.  II. — 

1,  Onychiiim  japonicum  (Hardy  Fern;;  2,  Doryopteris 

palmata ; 3,  Adi.antum  grandiceps. IF.  Young. — 

1,  Barleria  argentea  ; 2,  Ataccia  cristata  ; 3,  Camoensia 
maxima  ; 4,  Bilibergia  chlorosticta  ; b,  Brownea  coccinea  ; 
(!,  Kaunpforia  Gilherli  ; 7,  Musa  Zebrina ; t>,  Maranta 
Bella. P.  H.  S. — 1,  Vanilla  aromatica  ; 2,  VVarrea 

ricolor  ; ,3,  Zygopetalum  Clayi  ; 4,  Vanda  tricolor,  very 
go  jd  variet3’ ; o,  Sarcochilus  Hartmani  ; (j,  Scuticaria 

Dodgonsoni,  nice  form. A.  S. — Restrepia  antennifera 

major.  Rhyncostylis  ctelestis. P.  liichards. — 1,  Phle 

bodium  aureum ; 2,  Osmunda  japonica  corymbifera 

3,  Leucostegia  immersa  ; 4,  Pteris  cretica  albo  lineata 

6,  Lastrea  oorusea ; C,  Cyrtomium  carj’Otideum  ; 

7,  Davallia  tenuifolia  stricta  ; 8,  Dictyogramma  japonicum 
variegatum  ; 9,  Dorj’opteris  palmata ; 10,  Woodwardia 
orientalis ; 11,  Platyloma  fiexuosum  ; 12,  Stenochlaena 

aeandens. B.  Archer. — 1,  Oncidium  tetracopis  ; 2,  Orni- 

thocephalus  grandiflorus ; 5,  Miltonia  Russelliana ; 6, 
Microstylis  metallica ; 7,  Masdevallia  Reichenbachiana. 

If.  A.  M.  — 1 and  2,  Asplenium  bulbiferum ; 

3,  Alonsoa  incisifolia. F.  Japp. — Mexican  Orange- 

flower  fChoisya  ternataj. Pyrethrum. — Unfortunately 

we  cannot  name  florists’  flowers.  We  have  given  a list 
of  good  Pyrethrums  under  “Short  Replies.”  The  deep- 
blue  flower  is  Campanula  glomerata  (clustered  Bell- 
flower), and  the  other  is  Ranunculus. Plus  Ucha. — 

Orange  Ball-tree  (Buddleia  globosa). 0.  IF. — Gloirede 

Dijon  Rose. Sevenoaks. — .Small  flowers  of  the  Oriental 

Poppy  (Papaver  orientale). W.T.  B7— It  is  impossible 

to  give  the  really  correct  name  of  Roses  from  a few 
flowers.  Send  them  to  one  who  has  a large  collection,  say 

one  of  the  well-known  Rose  nurserymen U.  IF.  B. 

Scholfield,  Tiverton. — Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus  p.vracantha), 
very  showy  in  the  autumn,  with  its  j'rpfusion  of 

orange-scarlet  berries. i.  B.  Schooiherg. — It  is  Le.yces- 

teria  formosa,  struck  from  cuttings  of  young  stubliy 
shoots  in  spring,  or  older  growths  in  autumn.  Strike 

them  in  a greenhouse. .Mrs.  Brook,  Shanktin. — 

Banksian  Roses. J.  N.  P.,  Bradford -on- A con. — 

Yellow  flower  is  Telekeia  speciosa,  small  blue  one 
Agathiea  coerulea,  and  the  variegated  shoot,  the  varie- 
gated Kerria  japonica.- IF.  JSooffi.— Dendrobium 

.Jamesi  ; the  other  is  not  an  Aerides,  but  a Vanda,  and  is 

called  V.  Bensoni. J.  Brown.  — Lychnis  hybrida, 

var.  ; the  bright-crimson  flower  is  that  of  an  Amaryllis. 

S.  R.  II.  S.,  Rossmuth,  Exeter. — Please  send  of  those 

kinds  not  named  better  specimens.  One  must  have  good 
pieces  to  give  a correct  name  ; 3,  a form  of  New  Zeidand 
Veronica  ; 4,  Saxifraga  Wallacei  or  Camposi.  It  is  known 
under  both  names  ; 1,  Common  Thrift  (Armeria  vulgaris), 

a native  seashore  plant. F.  R.  IF.,  Stockport. — 

Euonymus  japonicus  aureo-variegatus. F.  IF.  V.,  nr. 

Glasgow.— One  of  the  little  Oncidiums.  We  do  not 

recognise  the  species.  Cannot  name  from  mere  bits. 

Jt/orusn.— Cut-leaved  Beech. Winifred  J.— The  Yellow 

Rose  is  a deeply  coloured  Perle  des  Jardins  ; the  other 

we  do  not  recognise. M.  A.  J. — The  yellow  flower  is 

I.  Prince  of  Orange ; the  other  was  shrivelled  up. 

L.  IFarner.— White  Banksian  Rose. S.  T.— You  did  not 

number  the  plants.  The  purplish  flower  is  the  Fraxinella, 
the  dusky-yellow  is  Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger),  and 
the  deep-marone  flower  is  Allspice'(Calycanthus  floridus). 
T.  C.— Marjoram,  a herb. IF.  IF.  Bearsden,  Scot- 
land.—I,  Bottle  Brush  (Metrosideros  floribunda)  ; 2, 
Rhododendron  jasminiflorum  ; 3,  Pimelea  s.  p.  ; 4,  Epiden- 
drum  lineatum  ; 5,  Sobralia  macrantha. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IFe  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forwa/rd  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Mr.  E.  Lewis.,  Tuam. — Please  see  Gardening  for  June 
16th,  1894.  You  will  find  the  information  you  wish  for  in 
the  article  “Hardy  perennials  for  the  garden.”  A list  of 
pretty  things  for  sowing  now  is  given  in  Gardening, 

June  9th,  p.  198. C.  D.—Try  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 

Company,  Guildford,  Surrey.- — Inquirer,  Liverpool. — 
The  book  mentioned  is  very  expensive.  Baines’ “ Stove 
and  Greenhouse  Plants,”  which  deals  with  flowering 
and  foliage  plants,  would  suit  you.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  John  Murray,  Abemarle-street,  London,  or  at  this 

office,  price  5s.  6d. T.  Sulks,  Wheathampstead. — Very 

sorry  we  cannot  give  you  information,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  the  reason  of  the  Figs  rotting,  unless  j'ou  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  treatment  the  plants  have  received. 

A.  Saunder. — Your  first  question  we  can  only  answer 

by  recommending  you  to  apply  to  a good  nurseryman  ; 
and  as  regards  the  second  question,  you  will  find  this 

answered  in  the  “ Short  Replies  ” column. Thos. 

Croydon,  Croydon.— Try  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  N.  They  require  a moist, 
sheltered,  rather  shady  position,  in  peaty  soil.  Spring  is 

the  best  time  to  plant. IF.  T.  R.— Please  see  note 

above.- — L.  Warner,  Tunbridge  Wells.— The  shoot  is 
affected  with  mildew.  Dust  it  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
J.  Benjon. — American  Blight.  Dip  a brush  in  un- 
diluted paraffin  oil,  and  touch  the  woolly  substance  with 
it.  This  will  settle  the  pests. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Thf,  time  at  which  a swarm  will  leave  a hive  is 
very  uncertain  on  account  of  the  variableness  of 
our  climate,  and  if  left  to  swarm  naturally  the 
hives  have  to  be  watched,  lest  a swarm  should 
leave  unseen  and  be  lost.  A number  of  Bees 
will  frequently  at  swarming  time  cluster  under 
the  alighting-board  for  clays  together,  spending 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  time  for  honey- 
g ithering  in  idleness.  This  clustering  is  owing 
to  the  hives  being  full  of  Bees,  who  thus  wait 
till  the  ([Ueen  is  ready  to  accompany  them  to 
form  a'  new  colony.  The  sure  and  safe  method 
of  artificial  swarming  has,  therefore,  much  to 
recommend  it,  it  having  many  advantages  over 
natural  swarming.  It  can  be  performed  at  the 
convenience  of  the  Bee-keeper  at  any  time  of 
daj’. 

Artikk  lAL  SWARM8. — As  soon  as  a hive  is 
crowded  with  Bees  and  drones  are  observed, 
artificial  swarming  may  be  performed,  and 
much  valuable  time  saved  the  Bee-keeper  in 
watching  and  the  Bees  in  waiting  for  the  queen 
to  leave  the  hive.  If  the  Bees  to  be  artificially 
swarmed  are  in  a bar-frame  hive,  the  hive  is 
first  moved  to  a new  stand,  and  a new  hive 
placed  on  the  old  stand  ; a bar  of  comb  on 
which  the  queen  is  discovered  is  removed,  with 
the  queen  and  attendants  clinging  to  it,  and 
placed  in  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand,  also 
any  more  frames  of  brood  and  Bees  that  can  be 
spared  from  the  parent  hive.  The  gap  made  in 
the  old  stock  is  closed  up  by  drawing  the  frames 
together.  By  placing  the  old  stock  on  a new  stand 
many  of  the  Bees  return  to  the  old  position  and 
join  the  artificial  swarm  and  strengthen  the  new 
colony,  while  enough  remain  with  the  parent 
hive  to  carry  on  the  work.  In  removing  frames 
of  comb  from  the  hive,  note  should  be  taken  of 
their  position,  so  that  they  may  be  replaced  in 
the  same  order,  otherwise  they  will  not  fit,  but 
in  some  instances  crush  against  each  other,  to 
the  injury  of  the  brood.  Artificial  swarms  are 
taken  from  straw  skeps  by  driving,  taking  care 
that  the  queen  goes  up  into  the  empty  skep 
with  the  swarm,  and  that  sufficient  number  of 
Bees  are  left  in  the  old  hive  to  cover  the  brood 
and  carry  on  the  necessary  work.  The  swarm 
is  then  placed  3 feet  or  more  to  the  right,  and 
the  parent  hive  the  same  distance  to  the  left  of 
the  old  stand.  The  brood  in  the  old  hive 
hatching  out  the  population  quickly  increases, 
and  a new  queen  is  reared  by  the  Bees.  If  it  is 
wished  to  take  a swarm  from  a bar-frame  hive 
and  put  it  into  a straw  skep,  the  stock  hive  is 
removed  from  its  stand,  upon  which  is  placed  a 
large  board.  Upon  this  is  placed  an  empty  skep, 
the  front  being  proppetl  up  with  a stone  or 
wedge.  The  frame-hive  is  then  opened,  and  the 
queen  searched  for,  and  the  comb  on  which  she 
is  found  is  carried  to  the  skep.  The  queen  is 
lifted  gently  and  placed  upon  the  board,  just 
within  the  skep.  The  Bees  are  then  shaken  off 
the  comb  on  to  the  board,  when  they  run  into 
the  skep  and  join  the  queen.  More  combs  are 
brought  and  shaken  in  the  same  manner  till 
enough  Bees  for  the  swarm  have  been  collected, 
when  the  swarm  is  removed,  and  the  stock 
replaced  upon  its  own  stand.  In  lifting  the 
queen  in  taking  her  from  the  comb  the  thumb 
and  finger  should  be  placed  gently  over  the 
roots  of  the  wings. 

Late  swarms. — These  must  be  well  fed  for 
the  first  ten  days  or  so,  to  encourage  comb- 
building and  breeding,  that  the  population  of 
the  hive  may  become  strong  before  the  close  of 
the  season.  After  the  first  week  in  July 
swarming  should  be  prevented  by  the  removal 
of  queen  cells  and  frames  of  brood.  The  queen 
cells  are  easily  distinguished,  being  quite 
different  in  construction  from  worker  and  drone 
cells,  being  somewhat  like  an  acorn  in  shape, 
and  usually  hang  from  the  edge  of  the  comb 
with  the  entrance  downwards,  being  about  an 
inch  in  length.  When  a colony  throws  off  a 
swarm  a period  of  nearly  three  weeks  generally 
elapses  before  any  eggs  can  be  laid  by 
the  young  queen  left  in  the  hive.  It  is  therefore 
a great  advantage  to  a hive  that  throws  off  a 
late  swarm  if  a mature  queen  be  immediately 
introduced  to  it.  The  introduced  queen  at  once 
begins  to  lay,  no  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for  the 
embryo  queen  to  come  to  maturity,  and  there  is, 
consequently,  no  break  in  the  increase  of  the 
population,  the  colony  thus  becoming  strong 


before  the  end  of  the  season.  A queenless 
colony  can  be  saved  from  dwindling  and  dying 
out  if  a queen  cell  containing  a young  queen 
(which  may  be  cut  out  of  another  hive)  be  in- 
troduced and  placed  between  the  combs,  to 
which  the  Bees  soon  secure  it.  The  young 
queen  in  embryo  receiving  proper  attention  from 
the  Bees  comes  forth  in  due  course,  and  is 
accepted  as  the  future  mother  of  the  hive. 

S.  S.  G. , Sturmiiv<ter  Newton. 


682. — Bees  in  a box  (“Mrs.  K.”).— Hive  Bees  would 
not  take  possession  of  a box  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  and 
burrow  in  it.  The  insects  in  question  must  be  a species 
of  burrowin'^  Bee.  Perhaps  some  of  our  naturalist  friends 
can  enlighten  us  on  the  subject. — S.  S.  G. 

683. — Destruction  of  swarms.— The 

strong  swarm  has  doubtless  establislied  itself  in 
the  bar-frame  hive.  The  Bees  regarded  the 
smaller  swarm  as  intruders,  and  waged  war 
with  them.  I think  it  is  bad  practice  to  attempt 
to  unite  or  return  swarms  by  daylight,  as  the 
Bees  are  sure  to  fight  more  or  less,  whereas  in 
the  dark  you  would  hardly  lose  a Bee.  I have 
returned  or  united  five  swarms  this  season.  I 
hive  them  in  straw  skeps,  and  when  it  is  too 
dark  for  any  of  the  Bees  to  leave  the  hive,  I 
just  pull  off  the  quilts  and  shake  them  in  the 
top,  placing  a light  quilt  loosely  over  them  until 
the  morning,  when  every  Bee  has  gone  down  in 
the  hive.  This  I have  done,  whether  returning 
swarm  in  sectional  supers  or  uniting  them  in 
bar-fame  hives.  As  far  as  I can  see,  I did  not 
lose  a dozen  Bees  in  each  transaction,  and  in  no 
case  did  the  workers  fight. — J.  C.  H. 

Driven  Bees  will  readily  unite  imme- 
diately after  driving,  and  swarms  can  be  suc- 
cessfully united  if  thrown  together  on  the  day 
of  their  leaving  the  hive.  If,  however,  we  wish 
to  join  a swarm  to  an  established  colony,  it  is 
necessary  to  sprinkle  the  Bees  with  scented 
syrup,  as  success  depends  upon  their  having  the 
same  scent.  The  hive  to  which  it  is  wished  to 
join  a swarm  is  first  smoked,  and  the  Bees 
sprayed  with  thin  sugar  syrup,  scented  with 
peppermint,  and  the  swarm  treated  in  like 
manner.  The  front  of  the  stock  hive  is  then 
raised  up  an  inch  or  so,  and  the  swarm  thrown 
from  the  hiving  skep  on  to  a sheet  or  newspaper 
placed  over  the  floor-hoard.  The  Bees  then 
quickly  run  up  into  the  stock  hive,  and  become 
peacefully  united.  The  queen  can  be  searched 
for  and  removed  as  she  runs  into  the  hive  vrith 
the  swarm,  or  if  she  be  not  secured  the  matter 
of  queen  destruction  will  he  settled  among  the 
Bees,  it  being  a question  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. — S.  S.  G. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


753.— Bgg-laylng. — Would  “W.  J.  A.,  Edmonton ’’ 
kindlj'  say  what  kind  of  fowl  laid  so  many  eggs  ?— G.  P. 
AND  Miss  TRF.M.\YNE. 


BIRDS. 


754. — Amazon  Parrot.— Will  “ Mr.  Butler”  or  any 
of  your  readers  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  most  wholesome 
food  tor  a large  green  Amazon  Parrot  ? I find  my  bird 
greatly  prefers  Hemp-seed  to  Maize.  Is  Hemp  too  rich  and 
heating,  or  may  I safel.v  give  it  constantly  ? The  bird 
appears  well  and  in  good  plumage.— J.  T.  B. 

755. — Love  Birds.— I have  just  got  a pair  of  Love 
Birds  ; could  someone  tell  me  how  they  are  to  be  treated  ? 
Do  they  breed  in  this  country,  and  if  so,  what  sort  of  nest 
should  they  be  supplied  with  ?— Gardener,  Ireland. 


HAROLD  NURSERY,  SITTINGBOURNE. 


TWrESSRS.  JACKSON  & SONS  have  received 

IVX  instructions  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  E. 
Thomas  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  on  the  premises  on  FRIDAY, 
6th  JULY,  1S94,  at  10  for  11  o’clock,  such  of  the  FLORIST'S 
and  GARDENER'S  STOCK  IN  TRADE  as  is  available  fer 
disposal  at  this  season  of  the  year,  including  several  thousand  s 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  comprising  Ferns,  Palms, 
Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums  of  the  best  varieties, 
Dracienas,  Azaleas,  specimen  Camellias,  Dendrobium,  Aloes  , 
Crotons  anthre,  Ficus,  Coleus,  Arums,  Lilies,  Double  White 
Primulas,  &o.  Also  a miscellaneous  Collection  of  bedding 
plants,  including  Geraniums,  Lobelias,  Ageratum,  Dahlias, 
Phlox,  Campanula,  a fine  Collection  of  Chrysanthemums  m 
large  pots,  &c.,  &c.  ^ , 

Plants  in  beds — viz : Violas,  Red  and  White  Daisy,  Polyan- 
thus, &c.,  &c.  Small  Shrubs  in  puts,  several  Vases,  large 
quantity  of  Flower-pots  in  sizes,  Garden  Frames  and  Lights, 
&c  &c.,  which  will  be  arranged  in  convenient  lots  m 
Catalogues  to  be  obtained  three  davs  prior  to  the  sale  of 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Sons,  Valuers,  &c,,  Sittmgbourne. 

The  plants  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  before  the  sale. 


.ARDENER.— Wanted  in  a Home  for  Boys  a 

Gardener  used  to  greenhouse,  general,  aud  kitchen 
rden  work,  who  is  capable  of  training  and  looking  after 
ys  ■ wife  must  be  able  to  cook,  and  to  take  charge  of 
cta’ge  with  lioys  in  it.-Apply  by  letter,  wflth  copies  of  no 
)re  than  three  testimonials,  to  A.  E.  C,,  25,  llolbu.n 
aduct,  London,  E.C. 
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QARDEmm  ILLUSTRATED, 
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EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  O.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C,S.  Trinity  Col,  Dublin. 

Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKEMAN  & CARVER.  Printers.  Hereford. 


A HANDSOME  COLOURED  PLATE 

Is  now  issued  in  each  MONTHLY  PART  of 

Cottage  Gardening, 

Fully  Illustrated, 

Which  is  also  issued  Weekly,  id- 

Edited  by  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of  the  " English  Flower 
Garden,” 

“ We  know  of  no  similar  publication  that  equals  this,  either 
in  lowness  of  price  or  in  variety  of  information.  For  a half- 
penny a week  you  get  eight  quarto  pages,  which  deal  not  only 
with  flowers,  fmit,  and  vegetables,  but  with  allotments,  bee- 
keeping, the  management  of  cage  birds,  poultry,  and  rabbits, 
the  preparation  of  food,  and  a vast  array  of  miscellaneous 
subjects,  which  make  the  half-yearly  volume  a perfect  Cot- 
tager's Encyclopaedia.  ” — Guardian. 

All  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Cottagers  should  apply 
to  the  publishers  for  specimens,  which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  for  distribution. 

CASSELL  & COMPANY  (Limited),  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


pEA  STICKS ! PEA  STICKS  ! PEA  STICKS ! 

-L  —The  only  cheap  and  reliable  substitute.  Rigby’s 
Patent  Spiral  Wire  Pea  Trainer.  Cheap,  Portable,  and 
Everlasting.  Was  tried  extensively  last  spring  and  proved 
a perfect  success.  Illustrated  Circulars  and  prices  on  applica- 
tion to  the  sole  manufacturers.— JOHN  RIGBY  & SONS, 
Wire  Manufacturers,  Salford,  Manchester.  Ask  your  seeds- 
man for  them.  Telegrams.  •*Wire,”  Manchester. 


^PANNED  NETTING,  extra  strong,  best 

-L  selected.  50  vards.  7s.  6d.  per  net.— J.  E.  MEHEW, 


selected,  50  yards 
Stamford. 


piARDEN  NETTING,  fair  condition,  100  sq. 

^ yards,  in  one  piece,  2s.  6d.,  carriage  Is.  Cash  with  order. 
— E.  A.  NORTHEY,  Auctioneer,  Plymouth. 


ptREENHOUSE  BLINDS.— Scrims,  Tiffanies, 

^ and  Shadings.  The  " Willesden  ” Rot -Proof  Scrims  and 
Canvas.  Tanned  Garden  Netting.  Samples  and  Price  List 
post  free  from— JOHN  EDGINGTON  & CO.,  19,  Long-lane, 
London,  E.C. 


NrETTING  for  TENNIS  BORDERING.— 

Good  colour  and  specially  prepared,  with  line  attached 
to  net,  top  and  bottom  throughout ; easy  to  erect  or  to  take 
away  ; 25  yds.  long,  3 yds.  wide,  for  7s.  6d.,  carriage  paid.— 
HY.  J.  GASSON,  Net  Works.  Rye. 


rPANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  in  pieces, 

J-  50 yds.  by  4 yds.,  100  yds.  by  2 yds.,  8s.  each.  Any  size  to 
order. — BAGSHAW,  Net  Merchant.  Lowestoft. 


OLUGICIDE,”  Registered. — Certain  death 

^ to  Slugs,  fertiliser  to  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to 
plants  and  domestic  animals.  The  greatest  boon  to  gardeners 
yet  invented.  Is.  6d.  per  box,  of  Seedsmen,  or  post  paid  of 
The  “SLUGICIDE”  COMPANY,  Maryleport-street.  Bristol. 


A P.  JOHNSON,  Wilmington,  Hull.— Green- 

houses,  span-roof,  15  by  8,  £10  lOs. ; three-quarter 
span,  £9  12s. ; lean-to,  £3  14s.  Span-roof,  30  by  10,  £18  7s. ; 
three-quarter  span,  £17  17s. ; lean-to,  £16  4s.  Erected  at  our 
works,  numbered.  Glass  cut  to  size.  Carriage  paid  to  any 
station.  Illustrated  List  free.  


*pEA  HURDLES,  3 ft.  by  4ft.,  superior  to 

A sticks,  all  ready  to  fix  into  ground.  Strong  galvanised 
wire-netting,  Is.  3d.  each.  Seed  guards,  36  ft.  long  6 in.  in- 
side, with  two  end  pieces,  £ in.  mesh,  3s.  6d.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  Price  List,  post  free.— W.  E.  FOGGIN  & CO,  High 
Bridge,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


TINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS.  — Chambers  or 

-LJ  OflBces,  at  63,  in  well-lighted,  thoroughly  fire-proof  sani- 
tary building.  Suites,  three,  six,  or  more  rooms.  Strong 
rooms,  lift,  warmed  passages,  speaking  tubes,  hall  porter  and 
resident  housekeeper.  Moderate  rents. — Apply  at  the  Office 
in  the  Building,  or  of  Messrs.  CHADWICK,  17,  Paniament- 
street,  London,  S.W^ 


WANTED,  HOUSE  and  GARDEN  in  Kent 

’ * or  Surrey,  about  twelve  bedrooms,  three  or  four  sitting- 
rooms,  stabling  for  four  horses,  good  garden,  orchard  and 
paddock  for  from  six  to  ten  acres  of  ground ; Surrey  pre- 
ferred.—Address  “Q.  N.  W.,”  care  of  Editor,  The  Garden, 
37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


PICTURESQUE  and  HEALTHY  SITE  for 

J-  Country  House ; high  and  open,  with  charming  views  ; 
light  soil ; old  farmhouse  and  good  farm-buildings  and  cot- 
tages ; good,  well-watered  land,  with  trout  stream,  at  option 
of  from  50  to  150  acres ; within  about  an  hour  from  London. — 
*R.  G.  N.,”  37.  Southampton-street.  Covent-garden,  W.C. 


n YMNASIUM  or  DRILL  HALL.— To  LET, 
^ a VERY  LARGE  HALL  in  Central  LONDON.  Suited 
for  the  headquarters  of  a Volunteer  regiment,  drill  hall,  or 
large  gymnasium. — Apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  Exeter  Hall.  Strand,  W.C. 


HARDEN  and  HOUSE  in  KENT.— To  be 

^ Sold,  a beautiful  small  Freehold  Estate  of  about  75 
acres,  with  an  excellent  house,  one  mile  from  Shoreham 
Station  and  four  and  a half  miles  from  Sevenoaks.  The  house 
contains  fourteen  bed  and  four  reception  rooms,  with  good 
winter  garden,  excellent  stabling  and  cottages ; well  laid  out 
and  picturesque  gardens  in  perfect  order  and  w ell  stored  with 
the  finest  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  site  is  high  and 
picturesque  and  commands  fine  views.  Address,  in  first 
instance— “KENT,”  care  of  Editor,  37,  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Patronised  by  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Highest 
and  only  award  Forestry  Exhibi- 
tion, 1893.  Used  in  the  Parks 
and  Public  Gardens. 


LAWN  MOWERS. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A Valuable  Testimonial  from  a High 
Authority 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chis^vick  Garden,  W. 
March  16?A,  1894. — Dear  Sirs, — I may  say  that  we  are 
chamned  xoith  the  way  in  which  the  loork  was  done  by  your 
CHAIN  A UTOMATON  MOWER,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  season  to  the  end.  Nothing  coxdd  have  been  more  satis- 
factory.— Yours  very  truly,  A.  F.  BARRON. 

“ Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  <£•  Jejferies,  Ld.,  Ipswich." 
Orders  executed  promptly  by  all  Ironmongers. 

RANSOMES,  SIMS,  & JEFFERIES,  ID.,  IPSWICH. 


“pUREKA”  ^EED  [(iLLER. 

Safe,  Effective,  and  Cheap. 

There  is  no  risk  of  poisoning  Birds  or  Animals  if  direc- 
tions are  followed  when  applying  this  preparation. 
Guaranteed  to  clear  all  weeds ; mixes  at  once ; no  sedi- 
ment ; leaves  the  paths  bright  and  clean,  without  stains. 
^ gal.,  1/9 ; 1 gal.,  3/-  (tins  included) ; 2-gal.  drums, 
2/9  per  gal.  ; 6-gal.  drums,  2/6  per  gal.  ; 10-gal. 
drums,  2/3  per  gal.  ; 40  gals,  at  2 - per  gal. 
Double  strength,  mixes  1 to  50. 

Sample  Half  Gallon  tin  post  free  for  stamps,  2s.  6d. 


Only  Address— 

TOMLINSON  & HAYWARD, 
MINT  ST.  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  LINCOLN. 

Wholesale  London  Agents— 

OSMAN  & CO.,  132,  Commercial  Street,  E. 
Ask  your  Chemist  or  Seedsman  for  this  make. 


Clive’s  Patent  Seed  and  Fruit  Protector. 

As  Imitation  Bird  of  Prey  to  suspend  over  a garden.  Its  out- 
stretched wings  measure  nearly  3 feet.  A certain  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  Birds  and  Vermin.  One  sent  free  by 
Parcel  Post  for  3s. ; three  for  7s.  6d.— INGALL  PARSONS 
CLIVE  & CO.,  William-street  North,  Birmingham. 


lllRegistered  Dec.  20,  1888 
■i.--...  No.  116140. 


The  Perfection 
Slow  Combustion 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. 

Builds  in  front  of 
greenhouse.  Size 
2 ft.  1 in.  by  14  in. 
diara.,  £2  9s.  6d., 
carriage  paid.  Same 
Boiler,  fitted  with 
18  ft.  4 in.  piping, 
and  Expansion  Box, 
patent  Joints,  and 
Smoke  Pipe,  £3  18s. 
Carriage  paid.  Cata- 
logue post  free. 


D.  HORRQCKS,  Tyldesley,  MANCHESTER. 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

Propagators,  Fumigators,  &c. 

GAS  AND  OIL  COOKING  STOVES. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  1 Stamp.  C.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  & 
SON,  Stepney-square,  High-street,  Stepney,  Loodon,  E. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending  purchasers  should  send  for  our  Illustrated 
Price  List  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  complete  from  48s.,  post  free, 
2 stamps. — S.  ELARTLEY  & GO.,  Horticultural  Builders, 
Valley-street,  Windhill,  Shipley,  Yorkshire. 


NETS,  Tanned,  Oiled,  Waterproof 

For  protecting  Strawberry-beds,  fruit-trees,  &c.,  from  birds ; 
makes  excellent  tennis  boundaries.  200  yards,  8s. ; second 
quality,  5s. — Spashett&Co.,  Net  Manufacturers,  Lowestoft. 


HREENHOUSE,  15  ft.  by  10  ft.,  £13  63.; 

^ Forcing-house,  20ft.  by  12 ft.,  £10,  carriage  paid.  Green- 
house material  at  lowest  prices.  Lists  free.— G.  PARSONS, 
217,  Oxford-road,  Reading. 


'TANNED  NETS  for  Protecting  Fruit-trees  and 

-I-  Tanned  Nets  for  Tennis  Lawns.  Price,  50  yvds  long, 
4 yards  wide,  8s.  ; 100  yards  long,  2 yards  wide,  8s.— J.  W. 
WILLCQCKS,  14,  St.  Mary-street,  Stamford. 

TO  OUR  RRADBRS. — In  ordering  goods 
from  these  pages,  or  in  making  inquiries,  readers  vnll  confer 
a favour  by  stating  that  the  advertisement  was  seen  in 
QA.RDKNINQ  ILLUSTRATED,  Our  desire  is  to  publish 
the  advertisements  of  trustworth  yhouses  only.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  of  each  order  should  be  written  legibly. 


A REALLY 
USEFUL 


BOOK. 


NO  GENTLEMAN 

should  be  without  one. 

MY  NEW 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST 

IS  NOW  READY. 

Post  Free  on  receipt  of  Card. 

JOHN  PIGGOTT, 

117,  Cheapside,  and  Milk  Street, 

X.0WX>01Kr,  E.C5. 

ROT-PROOF  SHADING 

FOR  THE  SEASON. 

(GREEN,  WHITE,  YELLOW,  OR  BROWN). 


WILLESDEN  ROT-PROOF  SCRIM  & CANVAS. 

WILLESDEN  PAPER. — 4-ply  Roofing,  9d.  per  yard,  for 
Potting-sheds,  Fowl-houses,  and  all  outdoor  structures, 
WILLESDEN  WATERPROOF  PAPER  (2  and  1 PLY),  for 
Underlining  Slates  and  Tiles,  Cold  Storage  Chambers,  Damp 
Walls,  Packing,  &c.,  from  l|d.  per  yard. 

WILLESDEN  PAPER  AND  CANVAS  WORKS, 

Willesden  Junction,  N.W. 

Sole  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the  Willesden  Rot-  Proof 
Green  Scrinn  Willesden  Paper,  Willesden  Canvas,  as  supplied 
to  H.  M.  the  Queen  and  to  H.  M.  Government.  Liverpool  Depot, 
43,  South  John-street.  Telegraph,  “Impermeable,”  London. 


rriESiB 


PEOPLE’S  GARDEN  ENGINE. 

^ 10  CALLONS, 

Complete, 
as  Illustration. 


POWERFUL, 

AND 

EASILY  ^ 
WORKED. 


Please  write  for  complete  List  of  CARDEN  ENGINES, 
WATER  BARROWS,  HOSE,  and  HOSE  FITTINGS,  THE 
FARRINCDON  SEMI-ROTARY  PUMPS,  &c.,  &o. 

THE  FARRINGDON  WORKS,  Ltd., 

Farringdon  Works,  Sboe-lane,  London,  E.C* 

Premises  lately  occupied  by  PONTIFEX  & WOOD. 


GLASS-CHEAP  GLASS. 


IN  STOCK  SIZES. 

I?.,,  8.  fl2  by  10,  18  by  12. 18  by  14.  24  by  14, 

15-oz.,  per  100  ft.,  8a.  3d.  J 14  jg  20  by  12, 18  by  16,  24  by  16. 
21-oz.,  „ 11s.  3d.  ig  (jy  j2^  ig  by  14,  20  by  16, 24  by  18,  Stc. 

by  3 prepared  Sash  Bar  at  5/-  per  100  feet. 

Flooring,  5s.  9d.  per  square ; Matabing,  4s.  9d. ; 2 by  3 at  id. 
per  foot  run ; Tcellis,  Garden  Utensils  of  all  kinds,  Iron- 
mongery, Paints,  &c.  Catalogues  free. 

THE  CHEAP  WOOD  COMPANY, 

72,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 
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MAKING  UP  BOUQUETS. 

The  note,  or  rather  inquiry,  from  “ Constant 
Reader,  New  Zealand,”  on  p.  2.35  of  Gardening, 
prompts  me  to  offer  the  following  remarks.  In 
order  to  make  really  first-class  bouquets  two, 
or  rather  three,  qualifications  are  necessary. 
The  first  is  inherent  good  taste — artistic  per- 
ception, or  whatever  the  power  of  recognising 
true  beauty  may  be  termed  ; the  second,  a 
knowledge  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  the 
third  a wide  acquaintance  with  the  decorative 
value  and  proper  manipulation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  flowers  that  may  be  available.  The 
“ fashion”  point  ought,  perhaps,  to  stand  last, 
for  no  amount  of  fashion  will  render  a really 
ugly  style  or  arrangement  beautiful,  or  an 
inherently  beautiful  thing  ugly.  Still,  the 
prevailing  fashion  must  be  considered  to  some 
extent,  and  it  may  be  as  welt  to  state  that  in 
this  country  at  least  the  most  approved  style  is 
to  use  as  far  as  possible  flowers  cut  with  long 
stalks,  and  tied  somewhat  loosely,  and  with  a 
certain  careless  grace  into  a somewhat  informal 
bunch — something  after  the  method  of  the  old- 
fashioned  “posy,”  in  fact.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  by  any  means  always  done,  and  a 
really  first-rate  bouquet  demands  considerably 
more  of  both  work  and  skill  than  the  fore- 
going remarks  would  seem  to  imply,  and  more- 
over it  is  only  where  expense  is  absolutely  no 
object  that  choice  exotic  flowers  can  be  cut 
with  long  stems,  so  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  a 
certain  amount  of  “ wiring  up  ” becomes  an 
absolute  necessity.  For  this  purpose  I prefer 
fine  straight  twigs,  such  as  those  of  the  Hazel 
or  Privet  (the  small  wiry  shoots  of  the  Snow- 
berry-tree  (Symplioricarpus)  answer  admirably) 
to  the  stout  or  “stub  ’ wires  usually  employed 
— at  any  rate,  for  the  larger  flowers,  though 
for  fronds  of  Fern  and  other  .small  matters  the 
latter  must  be  employed,  or  the  “handle” 
becomes  too  large.  Twigs  do  not  slip  so  readily 
as  wires,  and  they  have  also  other  advantages 
which  need  not  be  entered  upon.  P'ine  silvered 
wire,  sold  in  reels,  must  be  used  for  binding, 
with  a little  wadding  to  prevent  the  flowers,  or 
their  short  stalks,  from  being  cut.  A long 
chapter  might  be  written  on  “ wiring  up  ” alone, 
but  the  unlearned  operator  must  do  the  best  he 
can,  different  flowers  requiring  different 
methods  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  them. 
One  point  must  be  strictly  observed,  and  that 
is  to  mount  all  so  that  not  the  smallest  vestige 
of  wire  or  wadding  shall  appear  afterwards. 
Always  commence  with  some  striking 
and  well-developed  blossom  for  the  centre, 
adding  more  to  the  outside  as  the  work  proceeds, 
and  turning  the  bouquet  round  and  round,  so  as 
to  get  it  thoroughly  even  and  true.  The  best 
binding  material  is  some  soft  but  strong  twine, 
as  this  holds  better  than  raffia.  Little  wads  of 
damp  Moss  must  be  placed  between  the  mount- 
ing sticks  or  wires,  just  above  the  tie,  and, 
indeed,  one  cannot  well  use  too  much  Moss — 
so  long  as  the  weight  is  not  unduly  increased — 
as  even  if  it  shows  between  the  flowers  here  and 
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there  it  will  do  no  harm.  If  the  bouquet  is  to 
be  at  all  a “ flat  ” one  the  outer  sticks  or  mounts 
must  be  considerably  longer  than  those  in  the 
centre.  Sprays  of  Maiden-hair  or  other  Fern, 
or  of  the  elegant  Asparagus  plumosus,  should  be 
introduced  here  and  there — though  these  are 
often  stuck  in  afterwards — also  some  sprays  of 
small  Orchids,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  or  some  other 
light  and  graceful  flower,  to  stand  up  here  and 
there  above  the  rest.  Always  use  plenty  of 
Fern  or  other  “greenery”  round  the  margin. 
Nowforthe  general  appearance.  Light  and  grace- 
ful is  the  effect  that  should  be  chiefly  aimed  at ; 
a heavy  or  lumpy  “pin-cushion  ” bouquet  always 
looks  bad,  however  choice  the  flowers.  Over- 
crowding is  a grand  mistake,  and  many  bouquets 
would  be  far  more  beautiful  if  they  contained 
about  half  the  quantity  of  flowers.  Let  each 
bloom  or  truss  just  touch  its  neighbours,  and 
no  more.  The  free  use  of  light  jutting  sprays 
above  the  general  level  is  to  be  strongly  com- 
mended. I have  sometimes  transformed  an 
ugly  “flat”  bunch  into  a very  passable  affair 
by  simply  sticking  in  such  sprays  at  intervals 
all  over  it.  The  choice  and  arrangement  of 
colours  is  to  a great  extent  a matter  of  taste,  or 
may  depend  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the 
bouquet  is  intended,  but  strong  contrasts 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  avoided.  In  the 
ordinary  exhibition  bouquet  white  usually  pre- 
dominates, and  this  may  be  relieved  by  the 
moderate  use  of  one  or  more  other  colours. 
Special  harmonies  sometimes  look  well,  but  as 
a rule  a “mixed”  bouquet,  with  soft  colours 
nicely  contrasted,  will  be  most  generally 
admired.  Such  hues  as  that  of  the  pale-blue 
Plumbago  capensis,  with  soft  pinks  (in  Pelar- 
goniums, Roses,  or  Begonias),  and  the  rich  lines 
of  Gloxinias,  &c.,  are  always  charming,  and  a 
touch  or  two  of  yellow  here  and  there  may  be 
introduced  with  good  effect.  Always  use 
plenty  of  greenery,  evenly  disposed,  and  if 
shown  in  a “ paper  ” let  this  be  a moderately 
large  one,  or  the  mass  of  flowers  rather  small 
than  otherwise.  B.  G.  R. 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

It  seems  as  if  everyone,  from  the  owner  of  a 
large  garden  to  the  cottager  with  his  allotment, 
were  now  going  in  for  this  branch  of  home 
industry.  Now,  as  one  having  had  a good 
many  years’  experience,  allow  me  to  draw 
attention  to  a few  points  on  which  various 
opinions  are  held.  In  the  first  place. 

Rent  is  blamed  for  all  the  evils  that  fetter 
our  home  trade  by  many  of  the  writers  on 
this  subject,  who  are  apparently  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  land  can  be  got  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  at  almost  any  price.  The  rates 
sadly  need  re-adjusting,  for  they  press  very 
heavily  on  an  industry  that  is  little  able  to  bear 
it,  while  other  trades  that  do  not  need  land  go 
almost  scot-free.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
anyone  contemplating  embarking  in  this  trade 
that  the  whole  thing  rests  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  any  given  article,  and  if  one  had  land 
free  it  would  not  pay  him  to  cultivate  some 
crops  if  the  labour  bill  exceeded  the  sale  value 
of  the  crop.  We  are  all  glad  to  avail  ourselves 


of  the  cheap  things  that  Free  Trade  has  brought 
to  us,  but  with  labour  continually  demanding 
more  money,  and  foreign  competition  every  day 
getting  keener,  it  is  evident  that  a climax  will 
come  with  garden  produce,  quite  as  acute  as  it 
is  now  with  corn.  For  instance,  I have  several 
houses  of  Grapes,  and  they  entail  a lot  of  costly 
labour,  for  the  Vines  must  be  pruned,  houses 
ventilated,  berries  thinned,  &c.,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  end  of  the  year  comes  I find  very  little 
profit  on  them,  and  if  a lower  price  prevails 
they  will  not  yield  any  profit  at  all,  for  Grapes 
cannot  be  grown  like  some  crops,  on  the  let-alone 
plan,  to  be  saleable  at  all.  Plenty  of  other  cases 
might  be  cited.  I will  quote  one — viz. , in  a circu- 
lar from  Messrs.  Corry  and  Co.,  respecting  their 
new  Onion-maggot  Insecticide.  Much  stress  is 
laid  on  the  importance  of  sowing  the  seed  in 
boxes,  transplanting  into  other  boxes,  harden- 
ing off,  and  finally  planting  in  open  ground, 
and  then,  if  dressed  with  this  insecticide, 
splendid  crops  are  sure  to  follow.  I do  not 
doubt  this.  But  the  question  for  Onion 
growers  is — Will  it  pay?  I have  had  a good 
deal  to  do  with  the  work  of  pricking  out  seed- 
lings of  various  kinds,  and  when  it  comes  to 
plants  that  are  grown  by  the  acre,  all  I can  say 
is  that  it  is  a costly  affair,  and  everything 
hinges  on  the  cost  of  production,  and  if  that 
exceeds  the  value  of  a crop  in  the  market,  it  is 
of  no  avail,  from  a market  grower’s  point  of 
view.  I think  there  is  not  a doubt  but  that  a 
good  crop  of  Apples,  Pears,  or  bush  fruits  yields 
more  profit  to  the  grower  than  his  Grapes  and 
Peaches.  Certainly,  there  never  was  a time 
when  a grower  for  market  needed  to  be  well  uj) 
in  his  calling  than  the  present,  not  only  to 
know  what  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  it,  but 
when  to  have  it  ready  for  market.  Foreign 
supplies  have  upset  all  our  calculations,  and 
%vhen  a grower  depends  on  the  local  trade  he 
must  study  the  demand  and  prepare  for  it  far 
in  advance.  The  best  prices  are  usually  ob- 
tained for  early  crops  in  Covent-garden,  but  it 
may  be  ((uite  the  reverse  at  sea-side  heallh 
resorts,  where  the  busy  time  comes  after  the 
London  season  is  over,  and  here  it  may  pay  as 
well  to  retard  crops  as  it  does  to  hasten  them  in 
others,  and  those  who  are  able  to  make  good 
profit  from  gardening  mvist  not  depend  on  so- 
called  luck,  or  haphazard  measures,  but  must 
know  their  work,  and  carry  it  out  in  spite  of 
many  obstacles.  J.  G. , Gosjwrt. 


Insects  on  Davallias  (“  W.  M.”).— The 

insect  which  has  attacked  your  Davallia  is  the 
Black  Vine  Weevil  (Otiorhynchus  sulcatus).  It 
is  one  of  the  most  destructive  insects,  as  the 
beetles  eat  the  fronds  of  Ferns  and  the  foliage 
of  many  other  plants,  and  the  grubs  destroy  the 
roots  of  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  various  other 
soft-rooted  plants.  The  beetles  only  feed  at 
night,  and  hide  themselves  so  cleverly  during 
the  day  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  find. 
While  it  is  light  the  plants  should  be  laid  on 
their  sides  on  a white  sheet  ; when  it  is  dark 
search  the  plants  with  a bright  light.  The 
beetles  often  fall  when  they  are  disturbed,  and 
would  probably  escape  if  some  precautions  were 
not  taken  to  find  them  easily. — G.  S.  S. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

There  Is  sometimes  a ditflculty  in  keeping  up  as  much 
variety  among  the  flowering  plants  as  we  have  had 
daring  the  spring.  The  hard-wooded  plants  are  now 
over,  and,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  placed  outside. 
There  are  Tuberous  Begoni.as  in  much  variety.  Fuchsias 
are  uot  so  popul.ir  as  they  were,  and  there  is  not 
i|uite  so  great  a rush  after  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
Hi  there  was,  though  both  these  classes  of  plants 
m 1st  be  grown  to  a certain  e.xtent.  Gloxinias,  Amaryllis 
in  variety,  Cliveas,  Lilies  in  variety,  including  Harrisi, 
should,  or  may,  be  present  now  in  every  well-stocked 
conservatory.  But  in  hot  weather  we  seem  to  require  less 
colour  and  more  greenery,  especially  when  the  greenery 
can  be  made  to  assume  intinite  variety  to  be  found  in  the 
Ferns  and  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants  now  so  much 
grown.  Some  of  the  old-lashioned  Fuchsias  are,  to  my 
mind,  more  effective  in  the  conservatory  than  the  modern 
sorts.  1 was  in  a conservatory  a few  days  ago  where 
there  w.is  a very  targe  old  plant  of  Fuohsia'corymbiflora, 
planted  in  the  border,  and  trained  up  under  the  roof  in  a 
moat  effective  manner.  This  used  to  be  a familiar  object 
in  the  conservatory  years  ago,  but  it  is  only  in  old-world 
gardens  where  such  things  are  met  with  now.  See  that 
all  plants  growing  in  borders  get  water  enough  These 
things  are  apt  to  be  forgotten.  Soot-water  in  a weak, 
clear  state  is  excellent  for  giving  a dark-green  colour  to 
the  foliage.  It  is  specially  good  for  Camellias.  Do  not 
shade  too  heavily.  A little  shade  in  very  hot  weather  is 
necessary  and  beneficial,  but  shade  weakens  the  foliage, 
and  must  not  be  too  freely  used.  Make  sure  the  syring- 
ing water  is  pure  and  free  from  lime.  I have  occasionally 
come  across  collections  of  plants  that  have  been  unthink- 
ingly .syringed  with  water  impregnated  with  lime,  and 
the  plants  never  get  their  natural  colour  again  till  a new 
crop  of  leaves  is  put  on,  and  as  most  of  the  plants  grown  in 
the  greenhouse  are  more  or  less  of  an  evergreen  character, 
it  takes  a long  time  to  renew  the  foliage.  The  only 
satisfaction  in  this  is  the  man  who  has  been  so  unwise  as 
to  syringe  with  hard  water  is  never  likely  to  forget  it. 
Water  in  the  evenings,  but  every'  collection  of  plants 
should  be  looked  over  two  or  three  times  during  the  dav, 
as  plants  dry  up  fast  now.  The  ventilation  must  be  as 
free  as  possible  when  the  wind  is  calm.  All  the  green- 
house plants  would  do  in  the  open  air  now. 

Greenhouse. 

In  some  gardens  there  are  a number  of  greenhouses, 
and  when  the  plants  they  usually  contain  are  in  the  open 
air  the  houses  can  be  used  for  other  purposes.  It  is 
getting  late  now  for  planting  Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers, 
otherwise  the  spare  greenhouses  might  be  filled  with  such 
things.  Another  purpose  to  which  spare  greenhouses 
are  put  is  to  grow  on  the  young  stock  of  winter-blooming 
stuff  usually  started  in  the  forcing-house.  Begonia^ 
Justicias,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  stove  plants  will  grow 
anywhere  under  glass  now  without  fire-heat  by  a proper 
regulation  of  the  ventilators.  The  Cape  Gooseberry  or 
the  Banana  may  be  grown  in  the  summer  in  such  a tem- 
per.ature  as  can  be  easily  obtained  in  what  is  generally  a 
cool-house.  It  is  wonderful  how  popular  the  Banana  has 
become  in  England  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Every  fruiterer’s  shop  window  is  half  full  of  the"  large 
clusters  of  the  Musa  Cavendish!  or  Banana.  No  one  would 
grow  the  Banana  now  in  this  country  for  its  fruit.  They 
are  stately,  noble-looking  plants,  but  cannot  be  grown  in 
a small  house  when  attaining  full  size. 

Stove. 

The  American  Tuberose  is  a beautiful  plant  at  this 
season,  and  if  a dozen  or  two  of  bulbs  are  introduced  from 
lire  cool-house  at  fortnightly  intervals  a succession  of 
blossoms  may  be  had  for  a long  time  from  one  balch  of 
roots  it  they  be  ail  potted  at  the  same  time.  If  not  forced 
the  Tuberose  will  flower  in  a cold-house,  or  in  warm 
summers  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  garden  ; indeed, 
for  autumn  blooming  that  is  the  best  way  of  treating 
them,  lifting  them  when  the  flower-spikes  are  showing 
The  flowers  come  finer  if  heat  is  given.  It  has  been  stated 
the  fragrance  is  not  so  pronounced  when  the  plants  are 
grown  in  a cool-house  ; but  no  matter  how  grown,  there 
is  always  plenty  of  fragrance  in  the  Tuberose.  The  foliage 
plants  and  the  flowering  creepers  are  the  prime  features 
in  the  stove.  The  foliage  of  the  variegated  Begonias  is 
very  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  in  contrast  with  Ferns  or 
Orchids  the  effect  is  always  good.  These  Begonias  are  not 
so  much  grown  as  they  w’ere,  but  they  are  so  easily  pro- 
pagated from  leaf  cuttings  if  the  demand  should  increase  a 
large  stock  should  soon  be  worked  up.  I have  discon- 
tinued fires  for  stove  plants  for  the  present.  The  plants 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  cooling  down  a little  ; it  will 
help  to  ripen  the  growth.  Eucharis  Lilies  will  be  ripened 
off  ready  for  winter  forcing,  when  flowers  are  more 
valuable. 

Ferns -Greenhouse  and  others. 

Ferns,  both  under  glass  and  outside,  will  require  a good 
deal  of  water  now.  Some  of  the  large  specimens  of  the 
greenhouse  species  may  be  planted  or  plunged  outside  in 
some  sheltered  position.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  sub-tropical  garden  at  Battersea  Park  will  remember 
the  Fern  gliides,  and  how  charmingly  quiet  and  cool  they 
looked.  It  is  quite  easy  in  g.ardens  where  there  are  trees 
and  shrubs  to  form  shade  to  make  a Fern  glade,  and  so 
turn  all  the  hardiest  of  the  Ferns  outside  ; but  these  Fern 
glades  need  not  be  altogether  made  with  tender  materials, 
as  when  this  is  done  a disruption  takes  place  in  autumn 
when  the  tender  plants  are  removed,  and  ma,ny  of  the 
hardy  Ferns  are  as  effective  and  interesting  as  those  which 
are  tender. 

Melons  in  Frames. 

It  might  be  possible  with  the  aid  of  linings  to  obtain 
fruit  tro :U  plants  set  out  now,  but  late  Melons  should  be 
grown  in  a house  properly  heated.  Melons  are  sun-loving 
plants,  and  do  best  in  a light  house.  In  favourable 
seasons  they  do  well  on  a manure-bed  in  a frame,  but  in 
dull  weather  the  crop  is  not  so  satisfactory,  and  the  plants 


♦ III  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  "Garden  Work"  maijdie  done  from  ten  days  to 
afortnijht  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


often  suffer  from  canker.  It  is  a wonder  that  no  cure  has 
yet  been  discovered  for  canker  in  Melons  other  than 
quicklime,  which  only  checks — does  not  cure  the  disease. 

Window  Gardening. 

The  display  now  is  mostly  outside  in  the  boxes,  and  to 
keep  this  going  all  the  season  some  weak  stimulant  should 
be  given  once  or  twice  a week  now.  Try  a mixture  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  guano.  Place  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  in  a gallon  of  w.ater,  and,  when  dissolved, 
moisten  all  the  soil  with  it.  Cuttings  of  anything  it  is 
desirable  to  increase  will  root  now  in  the  open  air. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Budding  may  begin  with  the  Standard  Briers  now. 
Wliere  the  Briers  were  mulched  the  bark  will  work  freely 
enough.  Where  only  a limited  number  are  grown,  a soak 
of  water,  should  the  weather  be  dry,  will  liberate  the  sap. 
The  (Iwarf  Briers  may  be  done  later,  so  may  the  standards, 
only  it  is  a risk  to  take  the  chance  when  the  bark  runs 
freely.  The  operation  of  budding  is  simple  enough,  and 
has  often  been  described  in  G.'.rdknino.  Success  depends 
more  upon  the  condition  of  the  wood  and  b.ark  at  the 
time  than  in  the  doing  of  it.  If  strong  Carnations  are 
wanted  for  planting  or  potting,  do  not  delay  the  layering 
when  the  grass  is  ready.  Place  mounds  of  light  gritty 
m.aterial  round  the  plants,  and  peg  the  layers  into  it. 
Every  shoot  will  strike  then  if  they  are  kept  nioist.  I have 
heard  friends  say  that  Her  Majesty  Pink  is  no  improvement 
upon  Mrs.  Sinkins.  But  in  my  estimvtion  it  is.  The 
petals  are  broader  and  of  a more  waxy  white,  and  though 
a burst  calyx  may  be  found  on  Her  Majesty,  they’  do  not 
break  out  in  the  wholesale  fashion  .as  occurs  in  Mrs. 
Sinkins.  Cuttings  of  these  and  other  Pinks  may  be  rooted 
up  till  the  end  of  September,  but  the  early-rooted  plants 
are  the  best.  Very  useful  are  the  early -flowering  Phloxes. 
With  me  these  are  flowering  freely,  and  have  been  some 
time.  The  late-flowering  section  grows  taller,  and  keep 
beautiful  right  up  to  the  autumn  if  well  nourished. 
Everybody  should  grow  some  of  these.  They  succeed  even 
in  the  town  garden.  How  beautiful  the  Pteonies  have 
been  in  many  gardens  lately  ! They  are  slowly  but  surely 
making  their  way.  Everybody  with  a garden  ought  to 
have  some  of  them.  The  colours  are  so  bright,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plan's  so  noble. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Discontinue  watering  ripening  fruits  under  glass,  such 
as  Peaches,  Figs,  and  Melons.  All  fruits  ripen  best  in  a 
dry,  warm,  buoyant  atmosphere.  Another  matter  which 
is  important  is  to  expose  such  fruits  as  I have  named  above 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  sunshine  to  get  flavour  and 
colour  to  the  fullest  possible  extent ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  black  Grapes  colour  best  under  the  shade  of  a good 
spread  of  foliage.  The  ventilation  of  all  fruit-houses  is 
one  of  the  most  important  details  of  culture.  Insect 
attacks  and  the  presence  of  mildew,  it  not  actually  pro- 
dticed  by  errors  in  ventilation,  are  accentuated  by  such 
mistakes.  A stuffy  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
good  for  any  living  thing,  whether  plant  or  animal,  except, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  Cucumbers,  which  certainly  appear  to 
thrive  in  a close,  warm  dripping-house  ; but  such  a house 
never  appears,  if  tree,  stuffy.  I suppose  the  great  heat 
and  the  saturated  atmosphere  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
the  spores  of  mildew  and  the  germs  of  other  troubles  which 
are  usually  prevalent  in  houses  where  ventilation  is  not 
given.  Plant  Melons  for  late  crop,  preferably  in  a house 
healed  artificially.  In  planting  Melons  keep  the  collar  of 
the  stem  well  up,  so  that  when  water  is  given  it  may  run 
from  the  stem  instead  of  to  it.  Liquid-m.anure  should  be 
given  to  plants  s\yelling  off  a he.avy  crop.  Continue 
l.ayering  Strawberries.  Let  me  urge  ail  readers  who  con- 
template planting  new  beds  to  set  out  well-prepared 
runners  early,  and  take  a good  crop  first  season. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Pea-sowing  now  partakes  somewhat  of  the  speculative 
character.  If  the  season  is  favourable  the  crop  will  prob- 
ably do  well ; if  otherwise,  there  m.ay  be  no  Peas  worth 
mentioning,  but  gardener.s,  from  the  nature  of  their 
calling,  are  compelled  to  accept  risks  of  all  kinds.  Early 
Peas  only  should  be  planted  now,  and  these  should  be 
sown  on  the  south  border.  Keep  down  weeds  in  Asparagus 
plantations,  and  give  assistance  either  in  the  shape  of 
liquid-manure  or  a little  artifi  ial  manure  scattered 
between  the  rows  in  a showery  time.  Leeks  may  yet  be 
planted  for  late  use.  Draw  rather  deep  drills  and  set  the 
plants  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  drifls.  All  Leeks  are 
better  in  a blanched  condition.  Of  course,  for  exhibition 
this  blanching  is  absolutely  necessary  ; but  the  blanching 
of  Leeks  can  be  carried  out  by  using  the  hoe,  and  the 
looser  and  lighter  the  soil  lies  ai-ound  the  stems  the  better. 
Where  Box-edgings  are  used  in  vegetable  gardens  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  get  too  large,  as  they  harbour 
slugs  and  snails.  The  edgings  maybe  cut  in  now,  doing 
the  work  in  a showery  time,  if  possible.  Winter  Greens 
may  be  put  out  from  timetotime,  as  land  becomes  vacant, 
or  they  inay  be  planted  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes  ; but 
where  this  double  cropping  is  carried  out  the  Potatoes 
should  be  planted  not  less  than  3 feet  between  the  rows. 

As  fast  as  tlie  Early  Potatoes  are  cleared  off  follow  with 
another  crop.  The  things  to  be  sown  now  are  French 
Beans  for  the  last  crop,  Lettuce,  Endive,  Early  Cabbages 
(Ellam’s  Early  being  a favourite),  and  the  Prickly  Spinach 
for  autumn  use  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

E.  Hobdat. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Hollyhocks  will  soon  constitute  a feature  in  most  town 
gardens,  and  it  is  surprising  how  well  they  thrive  in  even 
the  smokiest  districts.  Most  people  prefer'the  fine  double- 
flowered  kinds  to  the  single  forms,  and  rightly  so,  for  the 
former  are  really  exquisite  when  seen  in  "good  condition, 
especially  the  pure-white,  soft-yellow,  delicate  pink,  and 
fawn  or  bluff-coloured  varieties.  But  the  single-flowered 
plants  are  certainly  of  a more  vigorous  nature,  and  in  any- 
think  like  good  soil  they  grow  like  weeds  and  flower 
profusely,  while  they  are  by  no  means  unhandsome. 
Hollyhocks  are  not  at  all  difficult  plants  to  grow,  the 
chief  points  being  to  provide  them  with  deeply-worked 
and  liberally  manured  ground,  and  to  give  plenty,  of  water 
and  liquid-manure  in  hot  or  dry  weather.  Plants  so 
treated  seldom  take  the  unsightly  and  destructive  disease 
to  any  extent,  and  even  if  they  do  become  slightly 


affected,  a dose  or  two  of  some  stimulant,  such  as  sulphate 
of  ammonia  or  guano,  and  syringing  the  foliage  with  a 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  will  quickly  get  rid  of  it. 
Old  plants  obtained  by  means  of  divisionor  cuttings,  or  from 
seed  sown  in  good  time  last  season,  bloom  comparatively 
early,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  from  seed  sown  in  August, 
while  another  batch  sown  in  January  or  February,  In  heat, 
will  afford  spikes  up  to  quite  late  in  the  autumn.  Seed- 
ling Hollyhocks  are  always  more  vigorous  and  beautiful 
than  plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  eyes,  and  propagation 
by  any  means  in  a high  temperature  should  be  avoided  as 
unnatural  and  injurious  to  such  a hardy  plant  as  this. 
Chrysanthemums  must  now  be  placed  in  the  flowerinv- 
pots  without  further  delay.  Exhibitors  will  have  shift^ 
all  their  plants  some  weeks  ago,  but  for  ordinary  decora- 
tive purposes  there  is  not  much  time  lost  yet.  Indeed, 
unless  stimulants  can  be  given  later  on  both  freely  and 
judiciously  it  is  inadvisable  to  gii  e Chrysanthemums  the 
last  shift  too  soon,  and  the  end  of  June  will  be  found  a 
better  time  than  earlier.  Good  fresh  turfy  loam  should 
form  the  bulk  of  the  compost,  and  this  must  be  rammed 
quite  firmly  in  the  pots,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured. 
Plants  that  have  been  cut  down  should  have  the  final  shift 
as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  an  inch  in  length.  Cut- 
tings for  late  flowering  in  small  pots  may  be  inserted  now. 
Tomatoes  in  fruit  must  be  well  supplied  with  water  and 
liquid-manures,  but  keep  the  atmosphere  about  the  plants 
moderately  dry.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
are  two  useful  stimulants  for  Tomatoes  when  used  in 
moderation.  b.  C.  R 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  July  7th 
to  July  IJfth. 

Prepared  ground  for  Strawberries.  I am  a believer  in 
early  planting,  and  in  setting  out  carefully-prepared 
plarits.  The  runners  were  selected  from  young  healthy- 
fertile  plants,  only  a limited  number  having  been  left,  and 
these  were  layered  on  little  mounds  of  good  soil,  from 
which,  when  the  ground  is  ready,  they  will  be  taken  with 
balls  of  earth  and  planted  in  rows  3 feet  apart  and 
18  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  Three  feet  may 
seem  a good  distance  between  the  rows,  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  secure  good  runners  and  keep  them  strong  by 
free  exposure.  Al!  my  Strawberries  are  worked  in°thi's 
w.ay,  and  the  result  is  a good  crop  first  season.  After  the 
third  crop  has  been  gathered  the  plants  will  be  cut  up  and 
the  ground  planted  with  Broccoli.  Summer  pruned  Wall- 
trees  and  espaliers.  The  fruit  wants  all  the  sunshine  now 
and  all  the  grosving  force  which  the  roots  can  supply.  I 
do  not  usually  cut  off  all  the  young  shoots,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  better,  I think,  to  go  over  the  top  half  of  the  tree 
first  and  complete  the  work  in  a fortnight  or  so.  Heavily- 
laden  Pear  and  Apple-trees  have  been  thinned.  The  Plums 
weie  gone  over  some  time  ago,  and  the  fruit  thinned.  I 
have  pretty  well  mastered  the  insect,  but  the  attack  was 
not  severe  or  persistent,  as  the  remedial  measures  were 
taken  in  time.  Sunlight-soap  was  the  only  thing  used, 
with  a little  Tobacco-powder  on  the  Peache's  early  in  the 
season.  Set  out  Leeks  for  late  use  in  drills.  The  ground 
has  been  well  manured,  and  any  spare  liquid  will  be  given 
when  the  plants  get  well  into  growth.  I always  plant 
Lettuces  and  Endives  on  the  Cdery  ridges.  The  plants 
grow  freely  where  the  soil  is  deep,  and  display  no  special 
tendency  to  bolt  prematurely.  Sowed  Brown  Cos  Lettuce 
and  Green  Curled  Endive.  There  is  nothing  of  latter 
better  for  standing  the  winter.  All  the  Tomatoes  under 
glass  were  mulched  with  manure  some  time  ago,  and  it 
has  been  a great  saving  of  labour,  and  the  plants  have 
maintained  their  strength  better,  and  the  fruit  is  finer  for 
the  mulching.  I still,  in  a general  way,  keep  to  the  one 
stem  to  a plant  system,  and  rub  off  all  side-shoots  when 
quite  small.  If  anything  happens  to  a plant  a second 
shoot  is  taken  from  a plant  near  and  the  space  is  speedily- 
filled.  It  is  not  of  much  use  dropping  in  young  plants 
among  older  ones.  Cleared  out  a house  of  Cucumbers. 
The  soil  will  be  turned  over  and  a new  set  of  plants  set 
out.  They  will  begin  to  bear  almost  immediately,  asthey 
are  very  strong,  and  will  continue  bearing  till  late  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  a mistake  to  try  to  carry  over  old  plants, 
even  if  they  are  clean  and  healthy,  as  the  Cucumbers  will 
not  be  so  fine  or  so  numerous.  When  the  plants  are  ex- 
hausted more  of  the  Cucumbers  will  come  deformed  and 
not  first  class.  Planted  Coleworts.  These  will  be  useful 
in  winter.  Made  a soaving  of  Chervil.  Filled  a frame 
with  cuttings  of  Her  Majesty  and  other  Pinks.  Com- 
menced layering  Carnations,  and  budded  a few  standard 
Briers.  Pricked  out  WallHoyvers  and  other  biennials, 
including  Foxgloves.  The  White  Foxgloves  are  very- 
showy.  Shifted  on  Cinerarias  and  Cyciamens. 


■W  ire  worms  (“  W.  M.”).  —It  is  very  certain 
that  wireworms  have  legs,  and  the  statement 
you  refer  to  in  Gardening  was  unquestionably 
wrong,  as  you  say  they  have  six  legs  ; and, 
besides  these,  there  is  what  is  called  a pro-leg 
at  the  end  of  their  bodies,  which,  though  not  a 
jointed  limb,  materially  assists  them  in  moving 
about.  Caterpillars  have  only  six  true  jointed  legs, 
the  others,  which  vary  in  number  according  to  the 
kind  of  caterpillar,  are  merely  fleshy  protuber- 
ances (pro-legs),  generally  terminating  in  a 
ring  of  hooks.  The  six  legs,  which  are  placed 
in  the  three  joints  nearest  the  head,  are  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  six  legs  which  all  perfect 
insects  are  furnished  with.  Many  larvte  have 
no  legs  ; they  are  then  usually  called  grubs  or 
maggots,  though  many  grubs  have  six  legs.  The 
larvae  of  flies  have  no  legs,  and  many  larvae  of 
beetles  are  destitute  of  them. — G.  S.  S. 

687.— Old  bed  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.— Has  the 
bed  had  an  annual  top-dressing  of  leaf-mould  ? If  not,  try 
this.  If  no  better  next  year  the  bed  must  be  broken  up 
and  remade,  digging  it  well  and  manuring  moderately. 
Remember  that  last  year  was  too  hot  and  dry  for  this 
Lily,  and  the  plants  are  feeling  the  effects  now. — B.  C.  R. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Winter  Kales. — Upon  no  account  should  the 
plants  be  set  out  if  in  a small  state,  as  it  is  much 
the  wisest  plan  to  wait  until  they  are  strong, 
but,  of  course,  not  overgrown,  as  they  would 
suffer  equally  either  way.  Where  it  is  decided 
through  force  of  circumstances  to  plant  out 
between  widely  disposed  rows  of  Potatoes,  or  in 
each  alternate  row,  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
plants  should  be  strong,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
make  headway  at  once.  In  planting  arrange  so 
that  there  should  be  a succession  until  late  in 
the  spring.  The  Scotch  or  curled  Kales,  both 
the  dwarf  and  the  tall  varieties,  come  first, 
these  being  followed  by  the  invaluable 
Cottager’s,  Read’s  Hearting,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  Asparagus  Kale.  On  good  land  set 
out  the  plants  30  inches  apart  both  in  the  rows 
and  between  the  rows,  the  Asparagus  being 
allowed  6 inches  less  in  the  rows. 

Planting  Kales. — In  a season  of  drought 
more  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
plants  taking  readily  to  the  soil.  Where  the 
plants  have  to  go  out  between  rows  of  Potatoes, 
the  soil  will  certainly  be  very  dry,  as  the 
Potatoes  have  exti’acted  the  moisture.  The 
best  course  is  to  lift  the  plants  with  all  the 
roots  possible,  gently  easing  them  previously 
with  a fork.  Previous  to  planting,  dip  them  in 
a puddle  formed  of  soil  and  water,  and  if  club 
is  likely  to  be  troublesome,  pinch  off  all 
excrescences,  adding  some  soot  and  lime  to  the 
puddle,  also  dressing  the  surface  of  the  soil  with 
lime.  After  planting  attend  to  watering  for  a 
time  or  until  it  is  seen  the  plants  have  taken  to 
the  soil.  A good  hoeing  afterwards  is  generally 
sufficient  to  start  them  freely  into  growth. 

Sprouting  Brogcoli.  — ■ This  requires  a 
tolerably  long  season  of  growth  to  make  large 
plants.  Not  being  nearly  so  hardy  as  the 
Kales,  the  plants  should  be  set  out  quite 
30  inches  apart,  also  allowing  if  possible  an 
extra  6 inches  between  the  rows.  The  plants 
then  by  being  freely  exposed  will  become  more 
hardened.  The  soil  must  not  be  too  rich,  or 
the  stems  will  become  too  succulent  to  with- 
stand even  a tolerable  amount  of  frost. 

Autumn  Cabbage.— Good  ground  is  essential 
for  this  crop,  as  when  well  grown  they  are 
tender  and  of  delicious  flavour.  The  soil  must 
be  both  freely  worked  and  well  manured.  If 
Savoys  are  large  enough,  these  should  also  be 
planted.  As  a rule'  these  are  planted  too  earlj’, 
especially  the  variety  Tom  Thumb.  If  a later 
batch  of  this  or  any  other  small-growing  sort 
could  be  planted  three  weeks  hence,  they 
would  prove  most  valuable.  Unlike  the  larger- 
growing  varieties,  they  are  not  nearly  so  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  from  frost.  Chou  de  Burghley 
should  be  planted  at  the  same  time.  This  may 
be  truly  termed  a very  delicately  flavoured 
winter  Cabbage. 

Couve  Tronchuda.— This  is  another  of  those 
little-grown  vegetables.  Coming  in  as  it  does 
in  the  autumn  months  it  is  invaluable.  To  grow 
it  well  it  must  have  the  most  liberal  treatment. 
Being  a large  grower,  the  plants  should  be  set 
out  in  a single  row  3 feet  apart.  The  midrib  of 
the  leaf  is  the  edible  part  and  is  cooked  in  the 
same  way  as  Seakale.  When  all  the  larger 
leaves  are  used  up  the  centre  heart  may  be  cooked 
like  a Cabbage. 

Onion-fly. — If  this  pest  cannot  be  completely 
subdued,  much  may  be  done  to  lessen  attacks, 
fcioot,  besides  being  distasteful,  acts  as  a stimu- 
lant, this  being  freely  sprinkled  over  the  plants. 
Well-diluted  petroleum,  syringed  lightly  over 
the  plants,  also  checks  the  fly,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  it  well  agitated.  As  stated  by  a 
correspondent  lately,  a decoction  of  Quassia- 
chips,  with  a little  approved  insecticide,  I should 
think,  is  good.  A. 


391.— Artificial  manure  for  Cucum- 
bers.— “ S.  F.  S.”  would  find  a dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  act  the 
most  rapidly  on  his  Cucumbers,  and  if  that  is 
the  sole  object  of  his  in(iuiry  he  should  get  one 
or  other  of  them,  the  former  for  choice,  as  it 
contains  nitrogen  in  the  most  accessible  form. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  points  connected  with 
the  use  of  this  fertiliser  which  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned. Firstly,  if  employed  freely  on  a soil 
lacking  in  fertility,  especially  that  of  a thin. 


unsubstantial  character,  which  is  likely  to  be 
deficient  in  potash  and  phosphates,  it  will  bring 
on  the  fruit  already  set  at  the  expense  of  a 
successional  crop.  This  is  so  theoretically,  and 
practical  observation  bears  out  the  accuracy  of 
the  contention.  Secondly,  it  must  be  used  in 
moderation,  as  excessive  quantities  force  on 
growth  at  the  expense  of  constitution,  leaving 
the  plants  at  the  mercy  of  canker.  I should 
advise  the  inquirer  to  give  his  Cucumbers 
enough  soil  to  cover  them,  and  no  more,  when 
planting,  to  top-dress  when  the  roots  show 
through,  and  when  they  are  beginning  to  set 
their  fruits  to  apply  liquid-manure,  made  by 
mixing  an  ounce  of  bone-meal,  an  ounce  of 
kainit  .(or  half-an-ounce  of  muriate  of  potash), 
or  half-an-ounce  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  a gallon  of 
water,  two  or  three  times  a week.  Any  of  the 
advertised  fertilisers  would  be  good,  and  are 
easier  to  get  than  the  so-called  chemicals. — 
W.  P.  W. 


LATE  CELERY. 

As  regards  Celery  for  the  latest  crop,  somewhat 
different  treatment  is  necessary  than  for  the 


Our  Readers'  Illustrations;  Celery  “Defiance.”  From 
a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


earlier  batches,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  has  to  pass  through  the  winter  ; so  any 
precautionary  measures  must  now  be  taken  in 
planting,  so  as  to  escape  injury  from  both  damp 
and  frost,  the  former  in  many  cases  proving 
quite  as  destructive  as  frost,  or  even  more  so,  as 
it  is  rarely  late  Celery  is  destroyed  by  frost 
alone.  Planting  ou  the  level  is  the  best  cour.se 
to  adopt,  the  rooting  medium  being  prepared  by 
digging  out  the  trenches  and  filling  up  v/ith  the 
necessary  richer  rooting  material,  the  surface 
being  made  level  with  the  soil  taken  out.  The 
Celery  if  planted  out  when  sufficiently  large 
enough  will  grow  away  freely.  To  prevent  the 
leaves  from  spreading  out,  an  inch  or  so  of  soil 
should  be  pressed  about  the  base  of  the  plants 
after  they  have  started  well  into  growth. 
Earthing  will  not  be  necessary  until  the 
approach  of  colder  weather  in  the  autumn,  as 
the  later  earthing  may  be  put  off  with  safety 


the  more  likely  are  the  heads  to  remain  sound 
during  the  winter.  The  soil  for  earthing  being 
taken  from  between  the  rows,  it  enables  the 
roots  to  be  kept  high  and  dry  throughout  the 
winter.  There  are  now  many  kinds  of  Celery 


for  general  purposes,  and  a very  excellent  sort 
is  the  “ Clay  worth  Park  Pink  ” or  “ Defiance  ” 
(here  figured).  G- 


MUSHROOMS  IN  CELLARS. 

Cellars  are  almost  the  best  positions  that  can 
be  named  for  IMushroom  culture.  In  some  in- 
stances they  are  had  good  and  in  plenty  from 
these  places  during  eleven  months  out  of  a year, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  sites  not 
underground.  The  temperature  of  many  cellars, 
in  common  with  the  famous  Mushroom  caves 
around  Paris,  never  reaches  injurious  extremes, 
being  comparatively  cool  in  summer  and  genial 
in  the  winter,  these  conditions  being  most 
favourable  to  the  production  of  good  crops.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  there  are 
cellars  and  cellars.  Area  cellars  are  not  as  a 
rule  so  suitable  as  are  those  less  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  outward  air,  but  all  the 
same  they  can  be  made  to  answer  well.  lor 
several  years  a friend  of  mine  in  Bath  was  very 
successful  with  Mushrooms  in  an  area  cellar, 
and  would  not  have  discontinued  growing  them 
had  not  the  sanitary  inspector  discovered  what 
was  going  on  and  forbidden  similar  proceedings 
in  the  future.  Has  “ R.  H. ,”  who  hails  from  a 
northern  town,  taken  into  consideration  that 
forming  Mushroom-beds  in  a cellar  means  bring- 
ing a considerable  quantity  of  decaying  manure 
together  under  the  street  of  a populous  city, 
thereby  most  probably  infringing  sanitary  laws 
which  nowadays  are  rigidly  enforced?  Pei- 
sonally,  I believe  that  what  effluvium  there  may 
be  from  horse-droppings  properly  prepared 
prior  to  being  placed  in  a cellar  is  not  worth 
noticing,  being,  in  fact,  very  trifling  compared 
with  what  is  going  on  all  round.  All  the  same, 
officious  inspectors  are  apt  to  make  themselves 
disagreeable,  and  for  this  “ R.  H.”  must  lie 
prepared  if  he  starts  forming  Mushroom-beds 
in  his  area  cellar.  Cellars  that  cannot  b.i 
reached  without  entering  a dwelling-house  are 
certainly  not  fit  places  for  Mushroom-beds,  bu'., 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  fairly  deep  boxes 
should  not  be  firmly  filled  with  well  prepared 
manure,  and  after  being  spawned  and  soiled  be 
duly  transferred  to  cellars  generally.  Most 
Area  cellars  could  be  made  to  hold  four 
good  beds,  these  running  from  the  entrance  to 
the  back  wall.  The  width  should  be  4 feet  or 
more,  this  allowing  for  a fairly  wide  pathway 
through  the  centre.  Two  of  the  beds  should  be 
on  the  floor  and  the  others  raised  3 feet  or  more 
above  them.  The  wood-work  to  support  them 
should  be  of  a durable  character,  more  especially 
the  front  uprights  and  the  bearings.  The  front 
boards  should  be  of  deal,  stout,  or  not  less  than 
1 inch  in  thickness,  and  not  far  short  of  12 
inches  in  depth,  while  the  flooring  of  shelves 
need  not  fit  closely  together  nor  be  nailed 
down.  Having  several  sites  for  beds  admits  of 
a long  and  close  succession  of  Mushrooms  being 
kept  up  during  all  but  the  very  coldest  and 
hottest  parts  of  the  year,  those  on  the  floor 
being  formed  first,  one  being  made  or  spawned 
early  in  August  and  the  others  at  intervals  of 
about  three  weeks,  or  as  the  material  can  be 
collected  and  prepared.  It  may  be  “R.  H.” 
does  not  contemplate  growing  Mushrooms  ex- 
tensively at  present,  and  being  inexperienced 
in  the  matter  he  will  do  well  to  try  an  experi- 
mental bed  before  going  to  the  expense  of  fit- 
ting up  the  place  with  raised  benches.  In  this 
case  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  utilise  either  the  back 
or  one  side  of  the  cellar,  the  bed  being  kept  well 
up  together  by  means  of  a deep  front  boaid 
olaced  inside  of  a few  stout  stakes. 

*'  Bfajinners  need  to  be  told  that  very  much  ile- 
pends  upon  the  quality  of  the  manure  used  for 
Mushroom  beds  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
prepared.  "What  is  wanted  for  flat  beds  or 
such  as  are  usually  formed  in  cellars  is  plenty 
of  droppings  from  horses  in  full  work  and  fed 
.solely  upon  hard  and  dry  food.  When  they  are 
being  fed  upon  green  food,  and  in  particular 
largely  upon  Carrots,  or  are  receiving  physic, 
then  the  droppings  are  unsuitable,  and  if  used, 
failure  will  almost  be  inevitable.  A little  of 
the  short  stained  straw,  or,  say,  to  the  extent 
of  one-sixth  of  the  bulk,  may  well  be  included, 
the  whole  being  kept  in  a dry,  open  shed,  or 
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otherwise  protected  from  saturating  rains, 
premature  fermentation  being  also  guarded 
against  till  enough  has  been  collected  to  form 
a bed. 

Supposing  a sliallow  heap  8 feet  long,  4 feet 
wide,  and  about  18  inches  deep  has  been  col- 
lected, this  most  probably  would  be  sufficient 
to  form  a bed  of  the  same  length  and  width  and 
about  12  inches  deep.  Commence  preparing 
this  by  first  throwing  it  up  into  a heap  to  fer- 
ment, which  it  will  do  in  hot  weather  in  about 
four  days.  Before  it  becomes  violently  hot 
turn  the  heap  inside  out,  and  repeat  this  every 
second  day  for  another  eight  or  ten  days.  Should 
the  manure  be  found  ina  dry  state  when  turned — 
and  it  is  certain  to  become  so  if  prepared  during 
July  and  August,  the  former  month  being 
soon  enough  to  commence  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion— water  it  through  a rose  on  a pot,  other- 
wise the  requisite  steady  fermentation  will 
cease,  and  the  manure,  directly  decay  ceases, 
becomes  practically  spoilt  for  Alushroom  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  becomes 
badly  saturated  with  moisture,  the  superfluity 
must  be  got  rid  of  by  means  of  extra  fer- 
mentation, or  the  vapour  later  on  will  destroy 
the  spawn.  Properly  jirepared  manure  should 
be  only  just  moist  enough  to  hold  well  together 
when  pressed,  but  not  wet  enough  for  moisture 
to  run  out  of  it,  and  the  smell  ought  also  to 
be  inoffensive. 

If  “R.  H.”  has  no  facilities  for  properly 
preparing  the  manure  before  it  is  placed  in 
the  cellar,  he  ought  to  try  to  procure  some 
that  has  heated  slightly  in  a rather  moist 
position  and  not  the  small  bins  connected  with 
many  small  town  stables,  the  manure  in  which 
quickly  become  over-heated,  dry,  and  musty. 
To  this,  somewhat  fresh  manure,  out  of  -ndiich 
all  long  straw  has  been  forked,  should  be  added 
some  dry  loam  or  fresh  garden  soil  to  the  extent 
of  one  part  of  soil  to  one  of  the  manure.  The 
latter  absorbs  the  ammonia,  and,  in  addition  to 
preventing  any  strong  smells,  is  also  a safeguard 
against  over-heating.  In  any  case  the  bed  ought 
to  be  made  in  layers,  any  lumps  of  manure 
being  separated  and  a good  trampling  or  beat- 
ing with  a mallet  or  the  back  of  a manure-fork 
also  given.  Proceeding  in  this  way  till  a height 
of  fi’om  12  inches  to  15  inches  is  reached  at  the 
back,  with  a slight  slope  to  the  front,  a good 
solid  bed  will  be  ready  for  spawning.  Unless 
beds  are  thus  solidly  formed,  it  is  not  many 
Mushrooms  that  will  be  produced.  When  com- 
pleted, one  or 

Two  TRIAL  STICKS  should  be  thrust  well  into  the 
bed,  and  in  the  course  of  about  three  days  these 
oaght  to  be  drawn  out  and  felt  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  this  being  repeated  in  succeeding  days. 
When  it  is  found  that  the  maximum  heat  has 
been  reached  and  a downward  tendency  is 
apparent,  wait  till  the  plunged  portion  of  the 
stick  can  be  borne  comfortably  in  the  hand, 
the  temperature  of  the  bed  being  about  80  degs., 
and  the  time  for  spawning  has  then  arrived. 
In  anticipation  of  this,  fresh  spawn — a bushel 
or  about  eight  bricks  being  sufficient  for  a 
surface  equal  to  10  square  yards — should  have 
been  procured  from  a reliable  source,  it  being  a 
great  mistake  to  buy  cheap  or  stale  spawn. 
Break  the  bricks  into  lumps  near  the  size  of 
a hen’s  egg  and  insert  these  flatly  with  the 
hand  and  just  below  the  surface  about  9 inches 
apart  all  over  the  bed,  smoothing  over  the 
manure  and  beating  it  down  firmly  with  the 
back  of  a spade.  If  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
the  heat  increasing  if  at  all  confined,  delay 
casing  over  with  soil  for  a week  or  longer,  but 
it  may  in  most  cases  be  done  at  once  with 
advantage. 

If  fresh  fine  loam,  obtained  from  under 
turf,  cannot  be  had  for  soiling  over  the  bed, 
then  substitute  good  garden  soil,  preferably 
dug  9 inches  below  the  surface.  Not  less  than 
2 inches  thick  of  the  soil  should  be  applied, 
this  being  beaten  down  fir.mly,  but  not  watered. 
Still  keep  the  trial  sticks  plunged  in  the  bed, 
when  the  heat  show  signs  of  having  declined 
considerably,  place  a thick  covering  of  soft 
strawy  litter  over  the  soil,  this  serving  to  con- 
serve both  heat  and  moisture.  Without  any 
further  trouble  Mushrooms  ought  to  be  had  in 
quantity  in  about  six  weeks  from  the  date  of 
spawning  the  bed.  During  the  summer  the 
warp  outer  air  should  be  excluded  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  cellar,  and  when  colder 
weather  arrives,  the  same  care  ought  to  be  taken 
to  exclude  cold  air.  M. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

USEFUL  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 
Physiantiius. 

These  are  evergreen  climbers  that  will  succeed 
in  a greenhouse  temperature,  and  are  occasion- 
ally met  with  trained  to  the  rafters,  or  on  the 
walls  of  a cool-house.  They  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  struck  in  spring  in  the  ordinary  way, 
in  a moderate  stove  heat ; when  rooted  pot 


Flowering-spray  of  Physianthus  albens. 


singly  in  peat  with  some  sand  added  ; keep  in 
an  intermediate  temperature  until  well  estab- 
lished, after  which  greenhouse  warmth  will 
suffice  through  the  autumn  and  winter.  In 
spring  plant  out  in  a bed  of  peat  to  which  add 
a little  rotten  manure  and  some  sand,  and  train 
the  shoots  as  they  extend  to  the  wires  intended 
to  support  them.  The  plants  will  last  for 
many  years  if  top-dressed  in  spring  with  new 
soil,  and  assisted  through  the  growing  season 
with  manure-water.  P.  albens  (here  figured)  is 
a white-flowered  species  ; blooms  in  summer ; 
from  Buenos  Ayres.  P.  auricomus  has  white 
and  yellow  flowers,  produced  in  autumn  ; from 
Brazil.  Insects  : Aphides  and  red-spider  are 
often  troublesome  in  the  summer  on  these 
plants  ; fumigate  for  the  former  and  syringe 
freely  with  clean  water  to  remove  the  spider. 
Brown  scale  will  also  live  on  them  ; for  these 
cut  in  the  shoots  freely  after  blooming,  and 
syringe  with  insecticide.  B. 


STREPTOCARPUS. 

The  Streptocarpuses  are  now  largely  grown, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  reason  of 
their  quick  popularity.  Few  flowers  are  more 
varied  in  colour,  and  sturdy  plants  will  bloom 
over  a long  season ; whilst  they  are  easily 
raised  and  thrive  in  a greenhouse.  We  shall  in 
time  e.xpect  to  find  them  as  largely  grown  as  Pe- 
largoniums, and  they  are  peculiarly  suitable  for 
those  who  have  no  expensive  houses,  as  the  seed 
is  easily  raised.  When  at  Messrs.  Veitch’s 
nursery  at  Chelsea  recently  we  were  surprised 
to  note  the  progress  made  in  getting  new 
colours  and  flowers  of  larger  size.  A large 
collection  of  seedlings  was  in  bloom.  To  show 
the  vigour  and  freedom  of  the  Streptocarpus, 
we  may  mention  that  seed  sown  in  December 
and  January  will  produce  plants  that  will 
bloom  at  this  season.  This  is  about  six  months 
from  the  time  of  sowing,  and  this  is  not  all,  as 
plants  from  seed  sown  in  January  of  last  year 
bloomed  freely  in  July,  continuing  until  October, 
and  commenced  again  the  following  April — 
evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  freedom 


and  usefulness  of  this  charming  race.  At 
Kew  the  Streptocarpi  are  used  to  brighten 
the  succulent-house,  being  planted  in  peaty  soil 
by  the  margin  of  the  beds,  and  in  such  a position 
they  succeed  well,  although  one  might  suppose 
the  growth  might  get  much  drawn.  S.  Rexi  is 
in  full  bloom  there,  and  this  flowered  for  the 
first  time  at  Kew  in  the  year  1886.  From  a 
packet  of  the  best  seed  one  gets  flowers  ranging 
from  deepest  crimson  through  lovely  lavender 
shades,  and  those  who  grow  the  plants  once  will 
do  so  in  quantity  in  the  future.  When  a good 
strain  is  obtained,  it  is  not  difficult  to  save  one’s 
own  seed,  and  if  the  flowers  are  hybridised, 
several  new  shades  may  be  anticipated.  We 
notice,  too,  that  not  only  is  the  range  of  colours 
extending,  but  the  individual  flowers  are  getting 
larger.  Some  were  remarkably  bold,  broad  and 
telling,  suggesting  that  in  the  course  of  years 
they  will  rival  those  of  the  Gloxinia  for  size. 
If  so,  the  Streptocarpi  will  become  still  more 
valuable.  A fairly  warm  greenhouse  suits  them 
best  and  the  soil  should  be  moderately  rich.  It 
is  important  to  know  that  if  they  are  planted 
out  in  a greenhouse  or  conservatory  border, 
they  may  be  lifted  when  in  bloom  without 
suffering  in  the  least  from  the  ordeal.  G. 


LICUALA  GRANDIS. 

This  is  a noble-growing  Palm,  which  was 
originally  introduced  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  under  the  name  of  “ Pritchardia 
grandis,”  and  by  which  it  was  known  until 
recently.  Until  the  year  1876,  when  a fine 
specimen  was  exhibited  in  London,  it  was, 
indeed,  very  scarce  ; in  fact,  the  plant  referred 
to  was  possibly  about  the  only  one  then  known. 
This  species  produces  its  fine  handsome  leaves 
in  a very  robust  and  compact  way.  They  are 
at  first  flat,  but  as  they  grow  older  they 
become  convex,  and  have  a wedge-shaped  base. 
The  margins  are  divided  into  narrow,  oblong 
lobes,  and  each  of  these  are  somewhat  notched. 
They  are  of  a deep  shining- green  colour  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  paler-green  beneath.  When 
well-grown  this  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive 
Palms  we  have.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
when  it  becomes  more  plentiful  it  will  be 
amongst  our  finest  ornamental  and  foliage 
plants,  and  a great  rival  to  other  kinds,  sueh  as 
Latanias,  Coryphas,  &c.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  decorations. 

J.  J. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

The  Tuberous  Begonia  has  been  grown  far  more 
of  late  years  by  amateurs,  and  the  newer  varieties 
are  very  different  to  the  clumsy  big-flowered 
singles  and  doubles  which  one  used  to  see,  and 
do  now  occasionally.  The  Begonia  has  been  in 
a great  measure  spoilt  by  the  absurd  desire  to 
get  the  flowers  as  large  as  possible,  as  if  size 
counted  for  everything  ; but  this  is  a mistake. 
The  more  rosette-shaped  types,  with  flowers 
almost  like  Roses  in  form,  borne  gracefully  and 
sometimes  with  “ crimpled  ” petals  to  add  to 
their  charm,  are  now  more  frequent.  Raisers 
of  new  kinds  would  do  well  to  discard  the 
heavy  high-centred  types  that  bloom  less  freely 
than  those  with  smaller  and  neater  flowers.  No 
greenhouse  flowers  display  such  a range  of 
colours  as  these,  delightful  in  their  subtle  and 
brilliant  tones  from  purest  white  to  deepest 
crimson  through  delicate  rose  and  pink  ; but  I 
think  in  the  near  future  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
wilt  be  more  grown  for  bedding  than  the  plant- 
house,  as  seeds  are  now  so  easily  raised  in  the 
early  spring,  the  plants  flowering  the  same  year, 
whilst  a superb  selection  of  colours  are  at 
command.  Single  varieties  in  particular  are 
very  handsome  when  bedded,  and  variety  in  a 
distinct  bed,  white,  orange,  bronze,  scarlet, 
crimson,  and  rose.  These  are  the  most  common 
colours,  and  the  flower-stalks  are  well  thrown 
up  above  the  mass  of  sturdy  leafage.  The  new 
forms  of  B.  semperflorens  are  splendid  bedding 
Begonias,  especially  one  variety  called  Vernons, 
of  which  the  leaves  are  deep  greenish-chocolate, 
a dark  and  handsome  shade,  set  off  by  rich 
crimson  flowers.  There  are  other  forms,  one 
with  white,  and  another  white  flowers  edged 
with  rose.  The  Vernons  variety  looks  remark- 
ably well  when  planted  with  things  to  bring  out 
the  rich  leaf  colouring,  the  White  Snapdragon 
being  one  of  the  best  plants  for  the  purpose. 
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TRICOLOR  RELARGONIUMS. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  once  more 
attain  to  some  degree  of  popularity.  There  are 
very  few  things  among  fine-leaved  plants  either 
cool  or  warm-house  that  can  vie  with  them»^ 
beauty  of  leaf  tint.  I suppose  that  the  numerous 
beautiful  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Grieve,  Mr. 
Laing,  and  others  are  still  in  existence.  It 
is  long  since  I have  seen  some  of  them.  I have 
always  thought  that  these  tricolor  Pelargoniums 
are  at  their  best  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  lovely  shades  of  colour  in  the  foliage 
seem  to  be  developed  and  intensified  under  the 
influence  of  the  genial  temperature  of  a cool- 
house.  Later  on  they  lose  some  of  this  beauti- 
ful colouration,  especially  when  exposed  to  very 
hot  sun.  Towards  autumn  as  the  days  get 
cooler  the  tints  become  more  vivid,  but  never 
so  bright  as  in  April  or  May.  Some  fifteen 
years  ago  I used  to  think  that  the  little  speci- 
mens brought  into  Covent-garden  in  spring 
were  equal  in  beauty  to  anything  offered  for 
sale  there.  The  variety  Lady  Cullum  was  a 
great  favourite  with  market  growers  at  that 
time,  and  for  richness  of  colour  I do  not  think 
that  it  was  ever  surpassed.  These  little  "tri- 
colors always  seemed  to  find  a quick  sale,  and 
they  never  appeared  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Everyone  who  had  a greenhouse  at 
that  time  made  a point  of  growing  a few 
tricolors,  and  they  were  sure  to  be  well  in 
evidence  at  provincial  flower-shows.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  capacity  of  the  zonal  for  winter 
blooming  had  presumably  much  to  do  with  the 
decline  in  popularity  of  the  tricolor.  It  was 
curious  to  note  that  as  trade  growers’  lists 
swelled  with  double  and  single  zonals,  the 
tricolors  diminished  in  like  proportions,  until 
in  some  instances  they  almost  disappeared  from 
the  catalogues.  The  tricolor  Pelargoniums 
demand  a rather  higher  temperature  than  the 
silver-variegated,  plain  and  yellow-leaved 
kinds.  They  must  have  enough  warmth  to 
keep  them  gently  moving  all  through  the, 
winter  months.  If  once  they  receive  a 
check,  they  begin  to  damp,  and  by  spring 
healthy  young  specimens  will  come  down 
to  bare  stumps.  This  was  one  reason  why  in 
former  days  many  failed  to  do  them  well.  They 
were  given  the  same  treatment  as  ordinary  bed- 
ding plants  through  the  dull  months,  with  the 
consequent  partial  or  complete  loss  of  foliage. 
The  temperature  should  never  be  less  than 
45  degs.  for  them,  and  50  degs.  by  day  is  not 
too  much  when  the  weather  is  fairly  bright. 

I used  to  find  that  to  keep  this  class  of  Pelar- 
gonium in  good  condition,  air  must  be  more  or 
less  freely  given  through  the  winter  months, 
heating  the  pipes  to  make  the  air  buoyant  and 
keep  up  the  requisite  temperature.  Now  that 
zonals  are  much  grown  for  winter  bloom,  the 
conditions  necessary  for  tricolors  can  be  easily 
had.  Just  the  treatment  that  promotes  freedom 
of  flowering  in  one  will  keep  the  other  in  good 
health.  Those  who  cultivate  the  winter- 
blooming kinds  would  do  well  to  associate 
with  them  a few  of  the  best  golden  and 
silver  tricolors.  Their  leaf  beauty  is  so 
so  great,  that  if  kept  in  good  order  through 
the  winter  they  form  a beautiful  con- 
trast to  the  general  inmates  of  the  conservatory 
in  early  spring.  Many  of  the  younger  gene- 
ration of  amateur  and  professional  gardeners 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  fine  varieties  that 
occupied  a prominent  position  in  trade  lists 
some  twenty  years  ago.  The  beauty  of  these 
when  well  cared  for  would  come  as  a revelation 
to  many  at  the  present  time.  I have  often 
deeply  regretted  that  a change  of  fashion  should 
have  banished  from  our  gardens  a class  of  plants 
that  in  their  exquisite  leaf  tints  cannot  be 
equalled  by  any  cool-house  plant.  When  I grew 
these  tricolors,  I found  that  it  was  matter  of 
much  importance  to  have  the  pots  well  filled 
with  roots  by  the  winter.  I made  a practice  of 
putting  out  some  plants  in  rather  light,  well- 
enriched  soil  in  a cold  frame.  These  gave  me 
good  cuttings  early  in  July,  having  the  time  to 
grow  into  nice  little  specimens  well  established 
in  4|-inch  pots  by  the  close  of  the  autumn. 
Plants  of  this  description  winter  well  in  a suit- 
able temperature,  and  with  the  advent  of  finer 
days  take  on  a rich  colour,  and  can  be  used  at 
an  early  date  in  spring  for  decoration.  The 
tricolors  are  not  nearly  so  strongly  rooted  as  the 
other  sections  of  the  family,  and  like  a little 
leaf-soil  and  silver  sand  in  the  compost.  A 


rather  lighter  soil  induces  a freer  I'oot-action 
and  helps  to  keep  the  roots  from  coming  into  a 
torpid  condition  during  the  winter  months. 
Watering  at  that  time  must  be  done  with  a 
light  hand.  I should  be  pleased  if  the  foregoing 
remarks  would  help  to  rescue  these  beautiful 
Pelargoniums  from  unmerited  neglect.  J. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

BINDWEED  (CONVOLVULUS). 

A HANDSOME  family  of  climbing  herbs  ; hardy 
and  gracefully  effective  where  properly  used. 

C.  ALTHHiOiDES  (Riviera  Bindweed). — This 
pretty  Bindweed  grows  in  many  places  around 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  is  no  less 
happy  in  an  English  garden.  It  is  cheery  in 
the  colour  of  its  rosy-pink  cups,  and  graceful 
and  distinct  in  leaf  and  growth.  It  is  hardy 
with  us,  and  a good  border  or  bank  plant,  or 
for  the  rough  rock  garden. 

C.  DAinjRicHS  (Dahurian  C. ). — A showy, 
twining  perennial,  producing  in  summer  rosy- 
purple  flowers.  Excellent  for  covering  bowers, 
railings,  stumps,  cottages,  &c. , and  also  for 
naturalisation  in  hedgerows  and  copses.  It 
grows  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and,  like  its 
relation  the  Bindweed,  is  readily  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots,  which  creep.  Native  of 
the  Caucasus. 

C.  MAURiTANicus  (Blue  Rock  Bindweed). — 
A prostrate,  twining  plant,  with  very  slender 
stems.  Flowers,  a good  blue,  with  a white 
throat  and  yellow  anthers  1 inch  across.  The 
rock  garden,  and  raised  borders — always  in 
sunny,  somewhat  raised  positions,  and  in  sandy, 
well-drained  soil.  A lovely  N.  Africa  plant, 
and  well  repays  attention.  Division  or  cuttings. 

C.  PUBESCENS  EL. -PL.  (Double  Bindweed). — A 
very  handsome  and  useful  plant  for  clothing 
trellises,  stumps,  porches,  and  rustic-work.  It 
grows  rapidly  to  the  height  of  6 feet.  The 
^^owers  are  large,  double,  and  pale-rose,  and 
jippear  in  June  and  onward,  continuing  for 
some  months.  It  likes  a light,  rich  soil,  and 
warm  aspect.  It  may  be  grown  in  large  pots, 
tubs,  or  boxes,  for  forming  small  bowers  on 
balconies,  or  it  may  be  grown  to  hide  small 
fences,  or  to  climb  round  posts.  Division.  China. 

C.  SoLDANELLA  (Sea  Bindweed). — A distinct 
trailing  species  with  fleshy  leaves,  flowering  in 
summer  ; pale-red,  large,  handsome.  The  rock 
garden,  planted  so  that  its  shoots  may  droop 
over  the  brows  of  rocks.  Also  in  borders,  in 
ordinary  soil.  Division.  Europe  and  Britain. 

C.  SEPIUM  (The  Greater  Bindweed). — This, 


C.  SuAMMONiA  (Scammony)  is  a l)cauti- 
ful  plant  of  slender  growth,  producing 
throughout  the  summer  a profusion  of  large 
white  blossoms.  It  grows  well  in  any  position 
or  any  soil,  and  is  a capital  plant  for  rambling 
over  roots,  low  shrubs,  and  such  like  subjects. 
There  arc  other  species  in  gardens,  such  as 
C.  Cneorum,  lineatus,  Cantabrica,  dorycnoides, 
and  erubescens,  but  they  are  either  too  tender 
or  unconspicuous  for  general  cultivation. 

C.  TRICOLOR.— One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
hardy  annuals,  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. There  are  now  numerous  varieties  in 
cultivation,  varying  more  or  less  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  or  habit  of  growth.  The  colours 
of  the  flowers  of  the  type  are  blue,  yellow, 
and  white,  but  there  are  varieties  entirely 
white  (albus),  another  striped  violet  and 
white  (striatus),  and  another  (splendens) 
with  blossoms  of  a rich  purple.  Others  again 
differ  in  habit  of  growth,  such  as  unicaulis, 
which  has  the  flowers  crowded  at  the  tips  of 
the  branches.  The  forms  monstrosus,  undu- 
latus,  quadricolor,  kermesinus  are  desirable ; 
in  fact,  every  variety  is  worth  growing.  Being 
perfectly  hardy,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  September  for  flowering  in  spring,  or 
sown  in  February  in  a heated  frame  for  trans- 
planting in  May  for  midsummer  flowering,  and 
in  the  open  ground  from  April  to  the  end  of  May 
for  flowering  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  It 
likes  good  warm  soil,  not  too  dry  or  too  wet, 
especially  for  the  autumn-sown  plants  which 
have  to  stand  the  winter. 


RAILWAY  ALLOTMENTS. 

All  who  travel  by  our  various  railways  cannot 
fail  to  notice  these  small  gardens,  and  great 
praise  is  due  to  the  railway  employes  for  the 
excellent  manner  most  of  them  manage  their 
plots.  Many  of  us  have  no  doubt  noticed  at 
the  various  local  shows  many  instances  of 
vegetables  grown  by  these  men  quite  equal  to 
those  produced  in  private  gardens  under  more 
favourable  circumstances.  If  consideration  is 
given  to  the  various  obstacles  and  difficulties  in 
procuring  both  ground  and  seeds  by  many  of 
these  men,  one  and  all  will  agree  with  me 
that  great  praise  is  due,  and  every  encourage- 
ment ought  to  be  given  by  the  chief  railway 
officials  by  letting  the  men  have  the  many  tracks 
of  waste  land  one  so  often  notices  lying  idle  by 
the  sides  of  many  railways.  I have  referred  to 
the  difficulty  a large  number  of  these  men  have 
in  getting  seeds  of  first-class  vegetables,  and 
would  be  glad  to  make  the  following  suggestions 


feeling  sure  the  idea,  if  taken  up  and  carried 
out,  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  vast 
numbers  of  railway  amateurs.  Some  of  our 
large  seed  firms  offer  every  year  a number  of 
prizes  to  professional  gardeners  for  produce 
grown  from  their  seeds.  Why  cannot  a similar 
thing  be  done  to  railway  employes I would 
suggest  that  some  of  our  seed  firms  in  each 
neighbourhood  send  free  of  charge  (as  prizes)  a 
few  collections  of  the  most  useful  seeds  for 
growing  on  railway  land,  in  each  case  the  seeds 
to  be  of  the  best  known  kinds,  and  the  collec- 
tions to  be  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
local  and  cottage  gardener’s  societies  to  be 
competed  for  by  bo7id-Jide  railway  employes 
with  produce  grown  on  railway  land  only.  This 
would  encourage  the  men  ; in  fact,  put  new 
life  in  many,  and  also  be  a means  of  rousing  those 
who  have  the  ground,  ar.d  with  very  much' more 
time  on  hand,  to  pay  better  attention  and  to 
endeavour  to  compete  with  those  who  are 
successful.  I would  ask  what  better  appendage 
can  there  be  to  any  working  man’s  belongings 
than  a well-cropped  vegetable  plot,  let  it  be 
large  or  small  ? Certainly  no  hobby  can  gi^  e 
greater  pleasure  or  more  profitable  employment. 

Frederick  Buss,  Walthamstow,  E. 


although  generally  a great  pest  in  gardens,  may 
nevertheless  be  rendered  a most  useful  and 
beautiful  auxiliary  in  certain  spots  where  it 
would  not  become  a nuisance ; but  it  is 
surpassed  by  the  larger  and  stouter  white. 

G.  SYLVATicus,  than  which  no  plants  form 
more  beautiful  and  delicate  curtains  of  foliage 
and  flowers,  and  none  grow  more  vigorously  in 
any  soil.  The  wild  garden  is  the  place  where 
these  are  most  at  home,  and  where  their 
vigorous  roots  may  ramble  without  injury  to 
other  things.  Among  bushes  or  hedges,  or  over 
railings,  or  on  rough  banks,  they  are  charming, 
and  take  care  of  themselves. 


Convolvulus  (Calystegia)  sylvaticus. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA  ACLANDI^. 

A VERV  handsome  form  of  this  magnificent 
species  comes  from  “James  Harvey,”  asking 
for  information  how  to  manage  it.  The  flower 
sent  is  of  good  large  form,  measuring  quite 
3^  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
nearly  equal,  very  broad,  and  fleshy  in  texture, 
greenish-yellow,  and  heavily  barred  with  rich 
chocolate-purple,  all  bending  forward  ; the  lip 
is  large,  and  as  is  the  case  with  this  species,  the 
side  lobes  do  not  roll  over  the  column,  but  lie 
almost  flat.  The  front  lobe  is  finel}'  undulated, 
flat  and  wide,  and  of  a rich,  rosy-magenta  colour, 
with  a yellow  marking  on  the  disc  ; the  column 
is  clavate  (very  broad),  and  of  a deeper  shade  of 
magenta,  in  all  a remarkable  pretty  flower,  and 
one  of  the  best  varieties  that  has  come  under  my 
notice. 

Cattj.eya  Aclandi.e  is  a dwarf  evergreen 
species,  growing  not  higher  than  5 inches  to 
6 inches  in  height,  and  carries  a pair  of  thick, 
fleshy,  dark-green  leaves  at  the  apex.  The 
flower-spike  appears  from  between  the  leaves, 
and  usually  carries  two  or  three  of  these  fine 
flowers  on  a spike,  which  are  comparatively 
very  large  considering  the  size  of  the  plants''; 
thus  it  is  a very  desirable  plant  for  all  amateurs, 
especially  those  who  have  not  too  much  space  to 
spare  for  each  kind,  for  not  only  does  it  occupy 
but  little  room,  but  it  produces  its  blooms  in 
great  abundance  ; often  when  the  plant  is  strong 
and  vigorous  it  will  flower  twice  during  one 
year  ; these,  being  thick  and  of  good  substance, 
will  last  for  several  weeks  in  full  beauty.  This 
species  was  introduced  as  far  back  as  1839, 
and  was  named  in  honour  of  Lady  Acland,  of 
E.xeter,  who  introduced  or  flowered  it  in  that 
year.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil,  and  is  usually  found 
growing  on  trees  quite  close  to  the  sea-shore. 
It  is  one  of  the  smallest  growing  kinds  of  this 
gorgeous  family  of  Orchids,  but  the  flowers  are 
among  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  of  this 
genus.  This  species  is  not  one  of  the  most 
easy  to  manage  under  cultivation,  for  when  the 
plants  once  get  into  a bad  state  they  very 
seldom  recover,  although  many  fine  specimens 
are  constantly  seen  in  various  collections.  How- 
ever, by  its  many  good  qualities  it  amply  repays 
for  any  little  extra  amount  of  attention  that 
may  be  bestowed  upon  it.  Cattleya  Aclandi.e 
may  be  grown  in  baskets  or  upon  blocks  of 
wood,  but  I much  prefer  the  former  mentioned 
method.  The  plants  should  occupy  a position 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and 
whep  it  can  receive  as  much  light  as  is  possible 
to  give  it,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
the  foliage  to  become  scorched  by  the  hottest 
rays  of  the  sun.  Insects  are  great  enemies  to 
this  species,  attacking  principally  the  young 
growths  and  roots,  therefore  a little  extra  atten- 
tion in  this  respect  will  be  necessary  whilst  the 
young  growths  are  forming.  It  requires  a 
small  basket  and  very  little  soil,  which  latter 
should  consist  of  good  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  with  a few  nodules  of  charcoal.  This 
should  be  renewed  as  often  as  it  is  found  neces- 
sary, and  during  the  growing  season  a liberal 
supply  of  water  will  be  found  necessary.  It 
usually  blooms  about  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  providing  the  plants  are  strong 
enough,  another  flowering  season  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  autumn.  Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  FARMERI. 

This  is  a plant  which  has  been  frequently  im- 
ported from  Khasia,  but  it  is  also  found  in 
Burmah.  Its  flowers  in  most  instances  from  the 
last-named  district  are  white,  slightly  tinned 
with  yellow,  but  from  the  former  place  they^re 
beautifully  tinged  with  rose.  It  is  now  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago  since  this  Orchid  was 
mtroduced  to  our  gardens,  and  was  flowered 
first  by  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Nonsuch  Park,  Surrey. 
It  IS  a plant  of  upright  growth,  about  a foot 
high,  and  bears  towards  the  top  several  dark 
shiny  leaves.  The  flowers  are  about  2 inches 
across,  produced  on  pendulous  racemes,  and 
white  or  rose,  tinged  with  yellowish  straw- 
colour,  the  inside  of  the  lip  being  downy.  The 
varieW  albiflorum,  sometimes  called  a variety  of 
densiflorum  in  some  gardens,  has  large  flov/ers, 
which  are  white,  tinged  with  pink,  and  the  lip 
IS  bright-yellow,  passing  into  orange-colour  at 
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the  base.  D.  Farmer!  aureo-flavum  has  deep, 
rich-coloured  flowers.  This  plant  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parish  in  1863.  It 
requires  to  be  grown  in  heat,  with  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  it  likes  fre- 
quent overhead  syringing,  but  when  the  growth, 
is  finished  the  plants  may  be  given  less  water 
and  a cooler  atmosphere.  Matt.  Bramble. 


PHAL^NOPSIS  MARINE. 
Phaljsnofsis,  or  “ Moth  Orchids,”  as  they  ai’e 
commonly  called,  are  great  favourites  with  most 
growers  on  account  of  their  beautiful  colours 
and  charming  shaped  flowers,  and  some  species 
are  indeed  exceedingly  ornamental,  even  when 
not  in  bloom,  having  very  pretty  variegated 
leaves.  The  species  here  referred  to,  although 
not  one  of  the  most  showy,  is  a decidedly  pretty 
and  useful  kind;  but  if  “James  Gardener” 
wishes  to  succeed  with  these  plants  I would 
advise  him  to  have  a house  entirely  devoted  to 
their  culture. 

Phal.enopsis  Marias  more  resembles  such 
kinds  as  P.  sumatrana,  or  P.  Luddemanniana, 
than  the  beautiful-foliaged  P.  Schilleriana,  the 
leaves  being  entirely  dark  glossy-green,  oblong, 
somewhat  channelled  and  deflexed.  It  was  first 
made  known  to  science  about  sixteen  years  ago 
through  Mr.  F.  Burbidge,  of  the  College  Botanic 
Gardens,  Dublin,  who  at  that  time  was  employed 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  in  col- 
lecting Orchids  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  He 
found  it  growing  at  an  elevation  of  about 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the 
Island  of  Sulu,  but  it  has  since  that  time  been 
discovered  by  Messrs.  Low’s  collectors  on 
different  islands,  and  has  consequently  become 
more  plentiful.  The  plant  bears  a many-flowered 
raceme,  proceeding  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
This  is  drooping,  and,  consequently  a teak 
basket  or  cylinder,  made  of  similar  material, 
will  suit  it  best.  This  wood  is  chosen  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others  in  consequence  of  its  lasting 
longer  from  decay,  which,  in  the  case 
of  Phalamopsis,  is  of  great  advantage, 
for  as  the  plants  increase  in  size  and 
produce  fresh  roots,  these  creep  along  and  cling 
very  tightly  to  the  wood,  and  were  this  to 
decay  quickly,  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
their  well-doing,  they  being  very  impatient  and 
disliking  to  be  disturbed.  Whichever  mode  of 
culture  is  adopted,  very  great  care  must  be 
taken  with  the  drainage,  and  the  receptacle  at 
least  three  parts  filled  with  broken  pots  and 
charcoal,  the  plants  should  be  well  elevated 
above  the  sides,  firmly  fixed,  and  potted  in  nice 
clean  living  Sphagnum  Moss.  An  abundance 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  always 
necessary,  even  during  the  resting  season,  for 
these  plants  have  no  thick  or  fleshy  pseudo- 
bulbs to  support  them,  and  must  consequently 
be  maintained  in  good  health  by  other  means. 
The  resting  season  being  generally  from 
November  till  March,  the  temperature  should 
not  be  lower  than  about  65  degs.  to  70  degs. , 
whilst  when  the  plants  commence  to  grow  it 
should  be  gradually  increased  about  10  degs. 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  Phalienopsis  Mariae  are 
very  similar  in  size  and  markings,  being  pure- 
white,  and  with  a few  heavy  blotches  or  bars  of 
rich  chestnut  red  ; the  lip  is  oblong  ovate  and 
of  a bright  rosy-purple  ; the  column  is  also 
pure- white.  It  is  a charming  plant,  and  well 
worthy  a place  in  any  collection  where  this 
genus  is  cultivated.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  SPICERIANUM. 

Probably  the  Lady  Slipper  Orchid  is  the  most 
fashionable  flower  in  this  vast  family  of  plants, 
and  none  are  more  welcome  when  in  bloom  than 
the  species  here  referred  to.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  then  caused 
a great  sensation  by  its  unique  loveliness,  it 
being  quite  different  from  anything  then  in 
cultivation,  consequently  it  was  much  sought 
after  by  growers  of  this  genus,  and  as  may  be 
supposed  when  but  few  plants  of  any  one  kind 
are  in  existence  or  known,  they  realise  wonder- 
ful high  prices.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spicer,  of  Godaiming,  amongst  a mixed 
collection  of  Orchids  he  had  received  from  India, 
but  who  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  treasure  he 
had  until  his  plants  flowered,  and  even  then  he 
could  give  no  idea  from  what  part  they 
were  obtained.  Subsequently,  however,  it  was 


discovered  by  the  collectors  of  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co. , of  Clapton,  and  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans, 
respectively,  in  Assam,  and  these  firms  very 
quickly  imported  such  large  quantities  that  it 
is  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  collection. 
As  is  usually  the  case  when  large  consignments 
are  received,  many  varieties  were  found  amongst 
them  as  the  plants  flowered,  but  none  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  typical  form,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  variety  named  superba.  One  form 
named  nanum  may  possibly  be  the  kind  my 
correspondent,  “ Orchid  Lover,”  refers  to,  but  if 
so  he  can  identify  it  by  the  foliage,  it  being 
similar  to  anj^  variety  of  this  species. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum  should  be  potted 
in  good  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a 
few  nodules  of  charcoal  added  to  keep  the 
compost  sweet  and  open  to  enable  the  roots  to 
push  through  more  easily,  and  the  pots  must 
have  good  drainage.  The  plants  require  a fair 
supply  of  water  the  whole  year  ; but  during  the 
summer  and  growing  season  a more  liberal 
supply  is  needed,  and  the  atmosphere  must 
always  be  kept  in  a humid  condition,  which  will 
also  assist  as  a preventive  to  thrips,  which  are 
very  partial  to  these  plants,  and  when  once 
they  become  thoroughly  established  the  plants 
become  greatly  disfigured,  and  gradually 
dwindle  away.  This  is  a dwarf -growing  specie?, 
with  thick,  leathery,  evergreen  leaves,  which 
are  about  6 inches  in  length,  and  of  a dark  glossy 
green  colour,  with  a few  purple  spots  on  the 
under  side  near  the  base.  It  seldom  produces 
more  than  a single  flower  on  a stem,  which  is 
stiff'  and  erect,  the  dorsal  sepal  large,  flat,  and 
measures  about  2^  inches  across,  transverseU’ 
oblong,  and  pure-white,  with  a greenish  base, 
and  a very  pronounced  thick  purple  stripe  down 
the  centre.  The  petals  are  slightly  deflexed, 
with  undulated  margins  of  a greenish-yellow 
colour,  and  a medium  line  of  purple  and  a few 
spots  of  the  same  colour.  The  pouch  is  fairly 
large,  and  of  a glossy  olive-green,  the  inside  veiy 
dark,  a striking  contrast  to  these  colours  is  the 
stanimode,  which  is  very  prominent,  and  the 
mauve-purple  with  a white  border.  The  usual 
time  this  pretty  Cypripedium  produces  its 
flowers  is  from  September  to  Christmas,  and 
these  will  last  in  perfection  a considerable 
period,  providing  they  are  not  sprinkled  with 
water.  The  varieties  are  all  identical  in  foliage, 
but  slight  differences  and  sizes  are  noticable  in 
the  blooms,  some  being  larger,  some  greener  in 
colour,  whilst  some  have  a rosy  flush  in  the, 
dorsal  sepal,  but,  nevertheless,  all  are  very 
beautiful  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  SCHOFIELDIANA. 

This  beautiful  species  is  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  kind,  and  was  first  introduced  about  twelve 
years  ago.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  with 
Mr.  Law- Schofield,  of  Rawtenstall,  near  Man- 
chester, in  the  year  1882,  and  from  a batch  of 
imported  plants  which  were  taken  for 
C.  granulosa.  It  was  dedicated  by  the  late 
Professor  Reichenbach  to  the  gentleman  who 
first  flowered  it,  and  with  whom  these  plants 
were  special  favourites.  The  plants  produces 
bulbs  about  1^  feet  long,  very  slender,  and 
with  a white  membranous  sheath  proceeding 
from  each  internode.  The  leaves  are  thick,  of 
a deep-green,  and  always  borne  in  pairs  from 
the  summit  of  the  bulbs,  and  resemble  very 
much  in  growth  those  of  the  C.  guttata  section. 
The  flowers  mostl}'  appear  in  twos,  and  are 
large  and  showy,  after  the  style  of  C.  granulosa, 
and  measure  over  6 inches  in  diameter,  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  about  equal,  the  latter 
slightly  the  broader,  wavy,  and  of  a tawny- 
yellow,  profusely  spotted  with  crimson-purple, 
and  with  a greenish  flush  over  the  whole  sur- 
face ; the  lip  is  three  lobed,  the  side  lobes 
being  white,  large,  and  meeting  together  on  the 
top  of  the  column  ; the  front  lobe  covered  with 
a rich  shade  of  magenta-purple,  and  with  a 
narrow  white  margin,  the  outside  surface  of  the 
lip  being  also  pure-white.  These  handsome 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  autumn  months, 
when  they  are  very  welcome.  This  species  is 
evergreen,  and  requires  to  be  kept  in  a plump 
condition  during  the  whole  year,  and  should 
be  elevated  well  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  for, 
as  a pot-plant,  it  is  found  to  thrive  best,  and 
should  be  grown  in  the  Cattleya-house  in  a very 
light  situation.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil. 

Matt.  Bramble. 
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CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

There  is  a material  development  in  the  right 
direction  so  far  as  the  Cactus  section  is  con- 
cerned, and  indeed  we  have  of  these  some  now 
so  charming,  that  to  surpass  them  seems  diffi- 
cult. But  whilst  all  remember  the  beautiful 
Scarlet  Juarezi  (here  figured)  as  the  first  and 
best  type  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  we  have  in  some 
of  the  newer  varieties  retained  that  form  and  in 
others  so  far  departed  from  it,  that  whilst  the 
petals  are  pointed,  some  are  fluted,  some  are 
incurved,  and  in  various  ways  presenting 
divergencies  from  the  early  form,  yet  retaining 
the  true  Cactus  style  in  the  most  pleasing  way. 
It  seems  hardly  probable  after  the  present  year 
that  any  grower  setting  up  a dozen  bunches  of 
these  Dahlias  will  henceforth  include  any  of  the 
coarse  flat-petalled  varieties,  but  will  only 
exhibit  true  Cactus  varieties.  A distinct 
addition  to  this  section  is  Keynes,  Williams 
and  Co.’s  beautiful  Straw-yellow  Lady  Penzance. 
The  lovely  Mauve  and  White  Delicata  has 
been  shown  in  remarkably  fine  form  this  season, 
so  also  has  Countess  of  Gos- 
ford  (reddish-salmon,  yellow 
centre).  Countess  of  Rad- 
nor, Sir  Roger  (bright  sal- 
mon-carmine) ; Robert  Can- 
nell,  one  of  the  very  best  ; 

Ernest  Cannell,  Bertha 
Mawley  (vermilion,  shaded 
violet)  ; Duchess  of  York 
(rich  orange-red) ; Chancellor 
(new,  deep- magenta,  shaded 
violet) ; Beauty  of  Arundel, 
and  the  old  Juarezi,  form  a 
dozen  of  the  very  best. 

What  two  or  three  years  may 
bring  forth  has  to  be  shown, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  very  soon  we  shall  see 
these  Cactus  Dahlias  so  varied 
and  beautiful  that  everybody 
will  grow  them.  A. 


the  left  hand,  it  will  be  easy  to  pick  out  the 
drainage  without  disturbing  the  tight  coil  of 
roots  at  the  bottom  ; and  if  any  of  the  surface- 
soil  can  be  pared  oflf  with  a stick  without 
injury  to  the  roots  at  the  top,  it  wall  be  better 
to  do  so.  The  roots,  thus  reduced  to  a ball, 
must  be  packed  tightly  into  the  pot  with  a 
potting-stick,  the  soil  being  pushed  down 
between  the  roots  andthepot,  and  made  very  firm 
at  the  top  with  the  handle  of  the  trowel.  Plenty 
of  room  for  water  should  always  be  left  at 
the  surface  ; for  it  is  on  the  supply  of  water 
that  the  health  of  the  plant  will  depend. 
Even  in  winter  a Palm  must'  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dpst-dry,  and  during  the  summer  it  will 
need  plentiful  supplies,  ahvays  giving  it  water 
of  about  the  same  temperature  (or  a little 
higher  in  winter)  as  that  of  the  place  it  lives  in. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Palms  (or 
any  other  plants)  should  be  watered  when 
already  damp.  If  the  surface-soil  is  too  dry  to 
leave  a stain  on  the  finger  laid  on  it,  the  Palm 
should  be  watered,  giving  enough  at  each  time 
to  run  through  the  pot,  the  saucer  being  emptied 
half-an-hour  afterwards,  as  it  injures  a Palm  to 
stand  in  water.  The  second  great  need  of  a 


PALMS  FOR  A ROOM. 

The  middle  of  summer  is 
the  best  time  to  purchase 
permanent  decorative  plants, 
such  as  Palms,  Dracaenas, 

&c.,  as  they  then  avoid  any 
great  change  of  atmosphere, 
and  can  be  well  accustomed 
to  the  change  of  climate  from 
a hot -house,  in  which  they 
are  reared,  to  that  of  a sit- 
ting - room.  Many  Palms 
thrive  well  in  small  pots,  and 
amongst  these  will  be  found 
the  most  useful  varieties,  such 
as  the  Date  Palm  (Phcenix 
dactylifera),  the  Kentias,  es- 
pecially the  variety  Fosteri- 
ana,  which  is  very  hardy  and 
handsome.  The  Fan  Palms 
(Chamaerops  Fortune!  and  C. 
humilis)  are  both  useful,  as  doing  specially  well 
in  a room.  Corypha  australis,  Livingstonia  bor- 
bonica,  and  Washingtonia  filifera  all  bear  fan- 
shaped leaves,  the  last,  a rarer  plant,  having  a 
singular  fringe  round  each  leaf,  which  gives  it 
an  odd  appearance.  Seaforthia  elegans  is  a 
beautiful  Palm  for  a room,  standing  a little  frost 
even  when  well  hardened,  and  the  same  may  be 
Slid  for  Latania  borbonica  and  Areca  lutescens. 
Areca  sapida,  from  New  Zealand,  is  a light, 
graceful  plant,  and  Rhapis  fiabelliformis,  a 
■'•ather  uncommon  Palm,  is  a remarkably 
pretty  one.  Palms  do  not  require  to  be 
potted  often,  and  should  be  kept,  when 
needed  for  a room,  in  the  smallest  possible 
pots,  giving  them  a shift  to  the  next  size  only 
when  potting  becomes  a necessity.  They  will 
do  well  in  good  turfy  loam,  with  a little  sand  and 
soot  mixed  with  it,  the  latter  in  the  proportion 
of  not  more  than  a twentieth  part  of  the  whole 
compost.  Good  drainage  must  be  laid  by 
placing  a crock  with  its  concave  side  down- 
wards over  the  hole  of  the  pot,  and  arranging 
two  or  three  smaller  pieces  over  this  so  as  to 
keep  the  way  clear  for  water  to  run  out.  Cover 
I'he  crocks  with  a bit  of  Moss  dipped  in  soot, 
and  then  place  a little  of  the  compost  over  this. 
Having  turned  the  palm  out  of  the  old  pot  into 


smelling  for  a room,  and  the  manure  should  be 
covered  with  a sprinkling  of  loam  and  sand  if 
used  for  decorative  plants. 

Palms  do  not  require  much  direct  sunshine, 
and  many  of  them  will  do  well  for  years  in  a 
sitting-room  or  hall  ^vhen  once  inured  to  the 
atmosphere.  They  are,  therefore,  speciallj' 
useful  in  the  house.  After  potting,  however, 
they  should  have  a moist,  warm  temperature,  so 
that  is  is  well  to  send  them  for  a few  weeks  to 
the  care  of  a good  horticulturist  at  these  times  if 
a warm  greenhouse  be  not  available.  Potting 
should  be  done  in  June  or  July,  so  as  to  give  the 
Palm  all  the  warmth  possible  to  start  its  fresh 
roots,  if  this  cannot  be  arranged,  and  the  plant 
should  be  placed  in  a sunny  window,  when  it 
must  be  well  watered  when  necessary. 

Some  Palms,  if  kept  in  a room,  begin  to  throw 
up  very  short-stemmed  leaves,  which  put  theni 
out  of  shape  and  spoil  their  appearance  ; in  this 
case  more  light  and  warmth  will  soon  remedy 
the  evil,  and  they  will,  with  the  aid  of  liquid- 
manure  once  a week,  recover  tone  and  produce 
proper  foliage.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
plants  are  not  jammed  against  the  wall  in  dust- 
ing the  room,  or  have  a lighted  candle  placed 
under  their  leaves  ; servants 
often  injure  valuable  plants 
in  this  way  if  the  danger  be 
not  specially  pointed  out,  and 
the  leaves,  once  destroyed, 
cannot  be  replaced  for  a long 
time  on  a Palm.  I.  L.  R. 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations;  Vase  of  Cactus  Dahlia  “Juarezi.”  Engraved  tor  Gardenino 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  s€nt  by  Mrs.  Martin,  Bournbrook  Ilall,  Birmingham. 


Palm  is  to  have  its  foliage  kept  clean.  This  is 
best  done  with  a small  bit  of  sponge  and  clear, 
warm  water,  unless  there  should  be  white  or 
brown  scale  on  the  leaves,  the  first  being  the 
special  enemy  of  these  plants.  In  this  ease  an 
insecticide  of  some  sort  should  be  procured,  and 
a few  drops  added  to  the  water,  or  soft-soap  and 
water  can  be  used.  A jiainter’s  brush  will  be 
found  useful  to  reach  the  interstices  in  which 
these  scale  insects  congregrate,  and  several 
careful  washings  will  be  needed  to  get  rid 
of  the  pest.  Small  Palms  should  be  most 
carefully  kept  from  contact  with  any  plant 
which  suffers  from  scale,  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
keep  them  free  from  it  than  to  eradicate  it  when 
once  it  has  taken  possession  of  a large  plant. 
A little  soot-water,  given  in  a Aveak  state,  will 
be  good  for  a Palm  which  has  not  been  repotted 
for  a year.  This  is  easily  made  by  placing  a 
little  soot  from  the  chimney  in  a bit  of  coarse 
canvas,  tying  it  securely  (yet  so  that  the  soot 
can  move  about  inside),  and  dropping  this  into 
a pan  of  rain-water,  the  surrounding  water 
being  used  only,  and  this  in  a weak  state,  for 
soot  is  a very  powerful  chemical  manure.  A 
teaspoonful  of  manure,  such  as  can  be  bought  in 
powder,  may  be  laid  over  the  surface  soil,  instead 
of  the  soot- water;  but  most  of  these  are  too  strong- 


STRIKING  CUTTINGS 
FOR  A WINDOW. 

M.4NY  flower  - lovers  try  to 
increase  their  stock  of  plants 
from  cuttings  and  slips  in 
summer-time  ; but  without  a 
greenhouse  or  frame  their 
success  is  not  always  assured. 
It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  cuttings  need  moist 
air  to  support  their  foliage 
while  they  are  making  a fight 
for  life  by  throwing  out  roots 
below;  the  foliage  being  to  the 
plants  something  the  same  as 
our  lungs  are  to  us  ; it  will 
be  easily  seen  that  the  leaves 
are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  a growing 
plant,  though  many  deciduous 
plants  rest  without  them. 
Shade  is  also  conducive  to 
striking  cuttings,  and  these 
eonditions  (a  moist  atmos- 
phere and  shade)  can  easily 
be  had  by  setting  up  a cut- 
ting-box, which  is  nothing 
but  a common  deal  box  (such 
as  can  be  bought  at  the 
grocer’s  for  a few  pence)  about 
a foot  or  18  inches  deep,  and 
not  too  wide  to  stand  in  the 
window,  for  although  the 
cuttings  will  not  need  the 
sunshine  for  the  first  few 
weeks  they  must  be  gradually  hardened  to  it 
later  on.  Two  inches  or  three  inches  of  fine 
coal  ashes  may  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  on  this  the  pots  of  cuttings  will  stand, 
the  ashes  being  kept  constantly  damp.  Slips 
often  do  better  than  cuttings — i.e,  small  bits 
with  a little  heel  attached,  slipped  off  the 
stem  of  the  plant,  and  those  which  are  found 
round  the  base  of  the  plant  are  usually  the 
easiest  to  strike.  Poor  soil,  consisting  of  loam, 
with  a good  deal  of  sand,  is  better  than  rich 
compost  for  cuttings  and  slips,  which,  having 
no  roots,  can  no  more  take  up  rich  food  than  a 
baby  without  teeth  can  digest  meat.  Cuttings 
should  be  usually  ranged  round  the  edge  of  a 
rather  small  pot,  or  they  may  be  placed  singly 
in  thumb-pots,  pressing  the  soil  gently  but 
firmly  round  them,  and  a pinch  of  sand  dropped 
first  into  the  hole  for  each  one,  so  that  the  end 
of  the  cutting  rests  on  it,  will  much  facilitate 
their  rooting.  After  potting  the  cuttings  they 
should  be  watered  and  placed  in  the  cutting- 
box,  covering  them  with  a piece  or  two  of 
glass,  and  this  with  a paper  for  shade.  Brown 
paper  will  be  best  for  this  purpose  during  the 
first  week  or  two,  after  which  it  may  be 
exchanged  for  newspaper,  which  can  be  dis- 
carded in  about  six  weeks,  when  the  cuttings 
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of  most  plants  will  be  rooted.  The  glass,  when 
the  little  plants  begin  to  grow,  can  be  gradually 
removed  by  turning  it  sideways,  so  as  to  admit 
air  at  the  corners  first,  then  raising  one  end, 
and  so  on  until  the  plants  are  able  to  stand  the 
driest  air  of  the  room,  when  they  should  be, 
if  possible,  hardened  in  the  open  air  in  summer, 
to  give  them  strong  constitutions.  But  before 
this  hardening  process  they  should  be  potted 
off  singly  into  thumb-pots,  with  a compost  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  returned  to  ^ 
the  damp  air  of  the  cutting-box  for  a week  to 
recover  the  shock.  After  that  time  they  should 
grow  rapidly,  and  may  be  potted  on  into  4-inch 
or  5-inch  pots  before  winter  sets  in.  Rose  cut- 
tings,  however,  are  apt  to  die  if  potted  too  soon  ; 
they  are  safer  in  their  first  pots  with  a top- 
dressing of  leaf-mould  until  the  spring  in  most 
cases.  In  this  way  a large  number  of  plants  may 
propagated,  amongst  the  commonest  of 
which  are  the  following : Carnations,  Pinks 
Pansies,  Myrtle,  Aloysia  (Lemon  Verbena), 
Libonia,  Roses,  Petunias,  Calceolarias,  Ver- 
benas, Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  both 
tuberous  and  fibrous-rooted,  Coleus,  Lobelia, 
Abutilons,  &c.  ; but  2onal  Pelargoniums 
( Geraniums  ),  and  those  of  the  Ivy-leaved 
varieties,  do  well  without  a cutting-box  in  an 
orcBnary  window.  Other  succulent  plants,  such 
as  Cacti,  Crassula  coccinea,  are  also  better  in  a 
dry  air,  as  their  danger  is  that  they  may  rot 
away  from  the  abundance  of  their  own  sap. 
Cuttings  of  these  plants  should  be  laid  on  a 
shelf  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days  before  they 
are  put  in,  and  watered  but  very  little  until 
they  begin  to  grow.  Very  sandy  soil  is  necessary 
for  them  as  cuttings  ; but  they  should  not  stand 
in  a hot  sunny  place,  as  this  necessitates  too 
frequent  waterings,  and  so  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  rooting  them.  A shady  corner  of  the  room 
will  suit  them,  or  a north  window,  until  the 
roots  are  formed,  when  they  should  be  hardened 
to  the  sunshine.  j_  l R 
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prdens.  It  grows  some  6 inches  in  height, 
forming  a compact  mass  of  fresh  green  foliage, 
thickly  studded  with  its  attractive  flowers.  All 
that  it  requires  is  a sunny  position  and  good 
drainage.  A good  way  with  this  Campanula  is 
to  partly  bury  some  largish  stones  and  set  the 
plants  among  them.  I have  a nice  specimen  or 
two  thus  placed  and  a very  pleasing  effect  they 
produce  at  the  present  time.— C.,  Byfeet. 


VALLOTA  PURPUREA  (SCARBOROUGH 
LILIES)  FOR  A WINDOW. 

These  splendid  Scarlet  Lilies,  the  Queen  of 
Cape  Amarylhds,  are  easily  grown  in  a window 
where  they  will  flower  extremely  well.  They 
may  be  seen  in  profusion  in  cottage  windows  in 
Devonshire,  making  a rare  show  of  colours  in 
August.  Their  cultivation  is  of  the  easiest,  for 
they  do  not  like  to  have  their  roots  disturbed 
when  once  they  are  full  grown,  and  they  should 
not  be  repotted  more  than  once  in  three  years. 
I he  bulbs  are  almost  pushed  out  of  the  soil  in 
time  by  the  mass  of  roots  below,  and  it  then 
becomes  difficult  to  give  them  enougli  water, 
they  can  stand  in  a saucer  of  thin  soot- water 
during  the  summer  with  advantage  when  in 
this  state,  and  this  will  help  to  support  the 
blossoms  when  open,  watering  them  at  the  same 
tirne  as  much  as  possible  from  above.  They 
enjoy  plenty  of  open  air  in  warm  weather,  and 
should  be  placed  outside  the  window,  if  possible 
to  ripen  their  bulbs  then,  for  their  floriferousness 
depends  largely  upon  this  yearly  ripening. 

Alter  the  plants  have  bloomed  the  flower- 
stalks  should  be  at  once  removed,  as  seed  bear- 
ing exhausts  the  bulbs,  and  the  plants  will  not 
need  a saucer,  although  they  must  never  be 
allowed  to  become  too  dry.  These  Lilies  are 
never  quite  without  foliage,  although  the  older 
leaves  ripen  off  during  the  winter,  and  are 
repkced  by  others  in  spring,  and  the  foliage 
should  be  kept  free  from  dust  by  an  occasional 
sponging  In  the  spring  a number  of  small 
bulbs  mil  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  larger 
ones  quite  loose  from  them.  These  can  “be 
potted  SIX  or  eight  together,  and  will  need  a 
yearly  shift  until  they  reach  their  full  size  and 
flower.  When  potting  becomes  a necessity  for 
Vallotas— i.e.,  when  the  bulbs  are  too  crowded  in 
the  pot— It  may  be  done  in  March,  dividing  the 
clump  in  two  or  more,  but  not  breaking  it  up 
more  than  necessary.  The  bulbs  should  be 
placed  rather  low  in  the  pot,  but  not  much 
covered  wffh  soil  ; this  will  allow  for  top-dress- 
ing with  rich  soil  for  several  years,  as  they  push 
themselves  up  and  make  it  easier  to  supply 
them  with  water.  Any  place  free  from  frWt 
will  suit  them  in  winter.  I.  L R 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MME.  DESGRANGE. 

Plants  of  this  early-flowering  variety  and  its 
sports,  G.  Wermigand  Mrs.  Hawkins,  so  valuable 
for  giving  flowers  in  quantity  during  September 
and  October  from  the  open  border,  are  now 
making  splendid  growth.  My  plan  every  year 
is  to  preserve  the  old  stools  that  flower  in  the 
greenhouse  in  pots,  or  even  those  that  flower 
in  the  open,  in  a cold  frame  during  the  winter, 
packed  closely  together  in  ordinary  cutting- 
boxes  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  as  I And  even 
with  a surface  dressing  of  partly  decayed 
manure  or  ashes  that  the  roots  are  not  safe 
through  the  winter  in  our  heavy  soil,  owing  to 
its  retentive  character  in  withholding  so  much 
moisture  that  the  action  of  the  frost  upon  the 
roots  is  more  injurious  than  were  the  soil 
lighter  in  character  and  consequently  more 
porous.  Early  in  March  I divide  up  the  old 
stools  ; every  bit  with  a root  attached  will  make 
a respectable  flowering  plant,  if  necessary  ; but 
when  sufficient  I do  not  divide  them  so  severely. 

I plant  again  into  boxes,  give  cold-frame  pro- 
tection to  induce  a stocky  growth,  putting 
them  out  finally  when  all  fear  of  frost  has 
passed.  At  the  present  time  the  more  forward 
of  the  plants  are  showing  flower-buds  freely. 
These  will  be  made  to  swell  up  plump  and 
to  a good  size  by  frequent  doses  of  liquid- 
manure  about  the  roots,  and  by  keeping  the  soil 
between  the  plants  free  from  weeds  by  stirring 
it  occasionally,  thus  preventing  at  the  same 
time  a loss  of  moisture  from  the  soil  by  evapora- 
tion. A single  stake  is  placed  alongside  of  each 
plant  to  which  the  branches  are  loosely  yef 
firmly  secured  so  as  to  retain  them  in  an  upright 
position,  the  object  being  to  obtain  spikes  of 
blossom  with  18  inches  or  so  of  stem  ; these  are 
found  so  much  more  useful  for  filling  vases  than 
single  flowers  with  perhaps  but  a few  inches  of 
stem  attached  the  result  of  a continual  topping 
of  the  shoots  to  obtain  a quantity  of  flowers. 
Beyond  pinching  out  the  point  of  the  shoot 
when  the  plants  are  4 inches  high  I allow  them 
to  grow  away  uninterruptedly,  making 
additional  shoots  as  they  choose.  Neither  do 
I reduce  the  number  of  flower  buds  with  a view 
of  obtaining  larger  blooms.  E.  M. 


as  fast  as  they  are  made,  securing  the  leading 
[ shoots  to  stakes,  syringing  and  watering  them 
as  required,  must  be  thoroughly  attended  to.  It 
'f  these  apparently  trifling 

details  of  culture  that  lead  to  defective  blooms 
by  giving  a check  to  the  growth  at  a critical 
period.  Regularity  in  all  matters  is  essential  to 
succ^s.  It  is  a mistake  to  allow  side  growths, 
which  are  really  superfluous,  to  push  from  the 
nodes  and  grow  several  inches  before  they  are 
removed.  The  object  should  be  to  concentrate 
the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  into  the  three 
selected  branches  by  promptly  removing  super- 
liuous  shoots.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
supplying  the  roots  with  sufficient  water,  but 
not  more  than  is  absolutely  needed,  especially 
it  the  roots  have  not  taken  full  possession  of  the 
new  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to  grow  and 
flower.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  think  about  stimu- 
lating the  plants  by  supplying  them  with  liquid 
tood,  or  even  by  the  aid  of  approved  artifeial 
compounds.  Too  much  stimulating  food  given 
before  the  plants  can  assimilate  it  through  their 
roots  IS  likely  to  injure  the  new  roots  and  give 
a check  to  the  plants  which  interferes  with  their 
freedom  of  growth.  Until  the  pots  in  which 
the  plants  are  to  flower  are  full  of  roots 
powerful  stimulants  should  be  withheld. 

E.  Molyneux. 


LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  SMALL 
POTS. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 


Campanula  garganica.  — This  is  a 
charming  little  Bellflower,  and  like  other  dwarf 
members  of  the  family  very  suitable  for  small 


Specimen  plants  now  require  a good  attention 
in  topping  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  induce  them 
to  increase  their  number  of  branches.  The  last 
topping  should  now  take  place,  it  not  being  wise 
to  pinch  out  the  points  later  than  the  first  week 
in  July,  when  the  finest  blooms  are  required  in 
preference  to  a quantity  and  smaller.  Place  a 
small  stake  to  each  shoot,  bending  the  branches 
outwards  so  as  to  admit  air  and  light  to  the 
middle  of  the  plants,  thus  inducing  the  shoots 
there  to  grow  strongly  and  evenly  with  the  rest. 
By  the  end  of  July  the  branches  will  have  grown 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  be  freely  bent, 
depressing  them  as  desirable,  so  that  the  bent 
stems  are  not  so  apparent  later  on  when  the 
training  is  deferred  until  later  in  the  year.  By 
all  means  keep  insect  pests  in  check  by  timely 
application  of  the  usual  remedies  of  sulphur  for 
attacks  of  mildew,  and  Tobacco-powder  for 
aphides.  The  foliage  will  be  all  the  healthier  if 
It  IS  daily  syringed  in  the  evening  following  a 
hot  day.  Let  this  be  vigorously  done,  well 
drenching  the  plants.  If  any  show  an  inclination 
to  paleness  of  the  leaves  a handful  of  soot 
mixed  with  the  water  for  syringing  will  improve 
the  colour  of  the  leaves.  The  bulk  of  the  plants 
grown  on  the  orthodox  method  of  three  branches 
for  the  production  of  large  blooms,  whether  for 
exhibition  or  home  display,  have  grown  beyond 
the  stage  of  their  first  break  and  are  growing 
strongly  with  the  improvement  in  the  weather. 
The  regular  routine  of  removing  all  side  growths 


Every  owner  of  a glass-house  would  like  to 
have  it  furnished  with  bright  flowers  at  mid- 
winter. Nothing  is  more  suitable  for  this 
pMpose  than  the  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums, 
which  are  naturally  late  blooming.  Such  kinds 
as  Golden  Gem,  Lady  Lawrence,  Cullinsfordi 
L.  Canning,  Meg  Merrilies,  Putney  George! 
Boule  de  Neige,  Goldfinder,  Alice  Bird,  and 
some  others  can  easily  be  had  in  good  condition 
from  the  middle  of  December  till  the  end  of 
January.  Last  winter  I cut  excellent  blooms 
of  Golden  Gem  and  L.  Canning  in  the  middle 
of  February,  and  I need  scarcely  say  how  very 
welcome  they  were  at  that  time.  A few  blooms 
of  Golden  Gem  with  some  Christmas  Roses, 
arranged  with  leaves  of  the  common  Ivy,  or 
with  those  of  the  hardy  Cyclamen  hederaifolium 
have  a most  pleasing  effect  in  the  dull  winter 
days.  This  is  a good  time  to  put  late  Chrys- 
anthemums into  their  blooming  pots.  They  do 
not  need  to  be  propagated  until  February,  and 
if  they  are  repotted  for  the  last  time  from  by 
the  middle  of  July  they  will  be  in  the  best 
condition  for  late  blooming.  By  the  close  of 
the  autumn  the  pot  will  be  filled  with  roots, 
and  if  these  are  maintained  in  an  active  con- 
dition the  buds  will  advance  slowly  through  the 
early  winter  months.  An  important  detail  is 
keeping  the  plants  in  the  open  air  as  long  as 
possible.  They  may  not  be  housed  before  the 
first  week  in  October,  and  must  therefore  be 
protected  by  a covering  of  canvas  or  mats  put 
over  a framework  from  the  middle  of  September 
to  ensure  them  against  autumn  frost. 

Byfleet. 


688.— Greenhouse  boiler  (“  Mona.”)— 

A house  measuring  10  feet  by  9 feet  only 
is  almost  too  small  to  be  heated  satisfactorily  by 
means  of  a hot-water  apparatus  and  coke  fire, 
for  the  reason  that  in  order  to  heat  the  small 
quantity  of  piping  required  (two  rows,  flow 
and  return,  of  4-inch  would  be  ample)  so  small 
a fire  is  necessary  that  without  constant 
attention  it  would  be  always  going  out,  and 
in  any  case  would  need  to  be  re-lit  nearly  every 
morning.  If  gas  is  available  this  would  answer 
better,  a well-constructed  copper  boiler  being 
provided.  Failing  this  a well-constructed  flue 
would  probably  meet  your  requirements,  the 
heat  being  more  steady  than  from  a hot-water 
apparatus  and  fire,  the  latter  requiring 
much  less  attention.  The  best  kind  of  flue  is  a 
double  one,  flow  and  return,  the  chimney  being 
placed  close  to  the  furnace,  with  a separate 
passage  into  it  direct  from  the  fire,  with 
a damper.  If  you  like  I will  give  further 
particulars  of  this  form  of  flue.— B.  C.  R. 

Carnation-maggot  (“  A.  A.  Kemble")  —The  grubs 
are  those  of  the  Carnation-maggot,  little  things  with 
great  capabilities  in  plant  destruction.  Pull  up  and 
burn  all  afifected  plants,  and  do  not  plant  Carnations  on 
the  spot  for  at  least  tw'O  more  seasons.  The  grub  comes 
from  an  egg  deposited  by  a fly  in  the  leaf,  and  sometimes 
the  stem  of  the  plant. 
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FRUIT. 

PEAR  “ MARIE  LOUISE.” 

According  to  the  leading  authorities,  this  grand 
Pear  was  raised  in  France  about  the  year  1809 
and  was  introduced  into  this  country  seven 
years  later.  It  was  named  Marie  Louise  in 
honour  of  Maria  Louisa,  the  second  consort  of 
Napoleon,  and  from  the  first  its  great  merits 
have  been  well,  if  not  so  fully  appreciated  as  of 
late  years.  Nowadays  it  would  be  rightly  in- 
cluded in  the  most  limited  selections  of  choice 
Pears,  there  being  only  one  failing  that  can  well 
be  urged  against  it.  This  failing  I will  first 
notice.  After  the  first  few  years  of  rather 
strong  growth  the  trees,  whether  against  walls 
or  in  the  open,  rarely  fail  to  bloom  freely,  but 
too  often  the  flowers  are  of  such  a weakly  cha- 
racter that  they  fall  off  wholesale,  quite  failing 
to  set,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  protection 
being  afforded  in  frosty  weather,  the  prospect  of 
a good  crop  being  shattered  accordingly. 
Thinning  out  the  flowers  just  before  they  ex- 
pand is  of  little  or  no  avail,  and  the  best  remedy 
would  appear  to  be  a more  liberal  treatment  at 
the  roots,  the  borders  being  renewed  occasionally 
and  never  allowed  to  become  either  very  dry  or 
poor.  Very  few  cultivators  probably  feel  dis- 
posed to  thin  out  the  fruit- 
buds  in  the  autumn,  but 
it  would  pay  them  well 
to  do  it  whenever  they  are 
very  plentiful,  those  re- 
served opening  all  the 
more  strongly  accordingly. 

Weakly  blooms  are  not 
often  produced  by  healthy 
young  trees  or  any  older 
specimens  that  have  been 
partially  lifted  and  given 
the  benefit  of  a root-run 
into  fresh  and  fairly  rich 
loamy  compost.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  cor- 
dons, bushes,  pyramids, 
and  standards  should  not 
be  planted  in  the  open 
with  every  prospect  of 
profitable  crops  being  ob- 
tained two  years  out  of 
three,  but  the  variety  is 
so  much  improved  in 
appearance,  if  not  in 
quality,  when  the  trees 
have  the  benefit  of  wall 
shelter,  that  against  walls 
it  ought  to  be  most  ex- 
tensively grown.  No  par- 
ticular site  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  hereabouts, 
on  the  contrary,  they 
succeed  well  against  any 
wall,  our  earliest  ripen- 
ing and  frequently  the 
best  crops,  strange  to 
relate,  being  had  from 
large  old  trees  against  a wall  facing  north- 
east. The  tree,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
given,  carried  what  this  season  would  be 
considered  a good  average  crop,  and  if  more 
had  been  left  on  at  the  final  thinning,  all 
probably  would  have  been  of  poorer  quality — 
overcropping  quickly  telling  in  the  case  of  the 
Marie  Louise  Pear.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity 
to  adopt  any  particular  form  of  training,  but 
if  fine  profitable  trees  are  desired,  the  prefer- 
ence ought  to  be  given  to  young  trees  on  the 
Pear  stock.  For  covering  extra  high  walls 
the  Marie  Louise  is  particularly  to  be  recom- 
mended, not  only  on  account  of  its  naturally 
productive  habit  of  growth,  but  also  owing  to 
the  long  period  over  which  the  season  can  be 
niade  to  extend.  It  is  possible  to  artificially 
ripen  some  of  the  fruit  early  in  October,  and 
by  gathering  and  storing  at  fortnightly  inter- 
vals, the  tree  being  cleared  before  severe  frosts 
injure  the  fruit,  the  supply  of  delicious  ripe 
Pears  would  last  well  into  December.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  a well-ripened 
dish  of  this  variety  is  of  very  attractive 
, appearance,  while  as  regards  quality  Doyenne 
du  Comice  is  its  only  formidable  rival.  I 
have  come  across  several  very  fine  trees  of 
Marie  Louise  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  but 
never  one  to  equal  that  to  be  seen  in  the 
gardens  at  Elvaston  Castle.  About  twelve  years 


ago  Mr.  Goodacre,  the  well-known  gardener 
in  charge  of  those  gardens,  bought  a young 
horizontally-trained  tree  furnished  with  two 
pairs  of  branches.  This  was  planted  against  a 
high  south  wall  at  tlie  end  of  a long  range  of 
vineries,  and  as  this  site  was  also  chosen  for  the 
erection  of  a high-water  tower  there  was  any 
amount  of  room  upwards  for  the  Pear-tree.  The 
result  has  been  most  remarkable.  At  the 
present  time  the  tree  has  attained  a height  of  not 
less  than  36  feet,  having  formed  two  pairs  of 
side  branches  every  year  from  the  first.  It 
soon  commenced  to  bear  freely,  and  as  most  of 
the  branches  were  about  8 feet  long,  the  crops 
latterly  haye  been  reckoned  by  the  bushel  from 
four  to  six  bushels  of  fine  fruit  from  one  tree 
being  a smart  achievement.  This  shows  what 
can  be  done  by  liberal  treatment  at  the  roots, 
as  farmyard  liquid-manure  was  freely  used  of 
late  years,  fresh  turfy  loam  also  being  placed 
within  reach  of  the  roots. 

Mr.  F.  Bedford,  who  sent  us  the  photograph 
from  which  the  engraving  was  made,  sends  us 
the  following  note  concerning  it  ; — “ Of  all 
Pears  grown,  I suppose  there  is  none  so  popular 
as  that  named  above,  and  when  in  season  many 
other  fairly  good  kinds  are  passed  over.  It  was 
raised  in  1809  by  the  Abbe  Du([uesne,  and  named 
in  honour  of  Maria  Louisa,  the  consort  of 


Napoleon.  Doyennedu  Comice,  to  my  mind,  isthe 
best  flavoured  of  all  Pears,  but  it  is  not  so  good 
all  round  as  Marie  Louise.  Doyenne  du  Comice 
neither  grovi's  nor  bears  so  freely  ; at  least,  this  is 
my  experience  of  it  here.  Pears  here  are  nearly  all 
grown  on  walls,  as  they  are  not  to  be  depended 
on  in  the  open  in  this  cold,  ungenial  soil.  All 
Pears  succeed  well  here  on  the  Pear-stock,  and 
are  root-pruned  if  inclined  to  grow  too  strongly. 
The  trees  are  kept  spurred  close  home,  very  few 
extending  more  than  3 inches  from  the  wall. 
We  have  a few  kinds  on  the  Quince,  but  they 
are  not  a success.  The  tree  here  illustrated 
was  comparatively  a young  one  and  bore  198 
perfect  fruits,  all  of  good  size,  shape,  and 
colour,  and  the  tree  is  well  set  with  buds  for 
another  season.  That  fine-looking  Pear,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  as  a rule,  is  poor  in  flavour 
here,  but  this  year  it  is  exceptionally  good, 
being  nearly  equal  to  Marie  Louise,  so  that  one 
would  be  led  to  suppose  that  a cool,  dull 
summer  suits  it  best.  W.  I. 


Treatment  of  Grapes  (“Bonfire”).— 
The  Grapes  arc  badly  scalded,  the  house  having 
been  insufficiently  aired.  Apply  more  venti- 
lation, having  some  air  on  the  top  ventilators 
all  night.  The  Vines  not  injured  at  the  back 
would  be  less  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  from  the  appearance  of  berries  sent 


they  are  just  approaching  the  finishing  stage, 
and  scald  more  readily  then  than  at  any  other 
time.  If  the  roots  were  affected,  as  you  presume, 
the  stalks  of  the  berries  would  go  back  or 
diseased,  whereas  they  are  perfect,  and  if  the 
roots  of  the  varieties  named  are  good  in  same 
position  as  those  affected  it  is  not  shanking  or 
the  roots  wrong.  Scalding  is  very  bad  this 
season  owing  to  a long  period  of  sunless  weather 
with  much  wet.  See  reply  as  to  remedies  to 
“ H.  S.  J.”— W.  M. 


PEACH-TREES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
With  reference  to  “J.  C.  C.’s”  note  on  this 
subject  on  page  242, 1 may  say  that  trees  in  this 
district  (West  Sussex)  are  in  much  the  same 
woeful  plight  as  those  he  mentions  ; and  in  all 
probability  much  the  same  state  of  things  ob- 
tains in  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Round 
here,  though  the  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
favourable  for  outdoor  Peach  culture,  there  are 
far  more  blistered  leaves  than  sound  ones,  while 
the  trees,  where  not  repeatedly  cleaned,  arc 
simply  swarming  with  aphides  and  other  insects. 
This  is  a most  unusual  state  of  things,  for,  as  a 
rule,  the  trees  are  remarkably  clean  and  healthy 
in  this  district— in  fact,  I have  never  seen  thein 
thriving  so  well  out-of-doors — at  least,  in  this 
country,  and  that  with  a minimum  of  care. 

The  cause  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  far  to  seek, 
although  “ J.  C.  C.”  does  not  appear  to  suspect 
it.  It  is  to  be  found  simply  in  the  unusually 
hot  and  dry  summer  experienced  last  year. 
Many,  no  doubt,  will  discredit  this,  and  some 
may  even  ridicule  the  assertion  I am  about  to 
make,  which  is  that,  of  all  hardy  fruit-trees 
(and  the  Peach  is  an  absolutely  hardy  subject, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary),  the  Peach 
requires  the  most  abundant  supplies  of  moisture 
at  the  root.  Although  it  delights  in  warmth 
and  sunshine  overhead,  drought  at  the  root 
means  simply  disease  and  death  to  this  delight- 
ful fruit.  Many  gardeners,  I suppose,  would 
hardly  credit  that  Peaches  planted  in  very  stiff’ 
clay,  with  no  drainage  whatever,  and  nothing 
but  a little  burnt  earth  round  the  roots,  would 
grow  and  thrive,  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  I 
have  never  seen  such  vigorous  and  healthy  trees 
anywhere  as  those  so  treated  on  the  Wealden 
clay  here.  In  many  cases,  on  such  trees  grow- 
ing against  exposed  walls  and  fences,  and  with 
no  care  whatever,  scarcely  a curled,  blistered, 
or  insect-infested  leaf  could  be  found  for  years 
past,  in  spite  of  cold  and  wet  seasons,  but  now 
they  are  all  in  the  state  described  by  “ J.  C.  C.  ” 
Insects  are  more  numerous  than  usual  this 
season  everywhere,  even  Foxgloves,  Hollyhocks, 
Nettles,  and  other  hardy  plants  swarming  with 
aphides  here  ; but  the  real  reason  is  that  the 
drought  of  last  year  crippled  the  roots,  and  now 
the  effect  is  appearing.  How  often  does  one 
see  Peaches  in  dry  borders  of  light  soil  at  the 
foot  of  old  walls  in  much  the  same  deplorable 
condition,  and  everyone  knows  how  the  blooms 
or  young  fruits  will  drop  when  the  border  has 
become  too  dry  the  previous  autumn.  Peaches 
are  too  often  over-drained  and  starved  for  want 
of  moisture  and  nourishment.  B.  C.  R. 


Scorched  Vine  (“  H.  S.  J.”)— The  pieces 
of  Vine  sent  are  badly  scorched,  the  berries 
scalded,  but  they  are  free  of  any  trace  of  blight 
or  disease,  the  foliage  being  clean  and  healthy. 
The  house  being  due  south  would  be  much 
exposed  to  the  sun,  of  which  we  have  had  little 
of  late,  and  thus  requiring  very  careful  airing, 
as  after  a long  dull  period  there  is  more  danger, 
the  sun  when  it  makes  its  appearance  being 
very  hot.  Your  Vines  are  just  at  the  critical 
period  when  scalding  is  most  prevalent,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  the  foliage,  which  is 
small,  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  much  crowded, 
and  a lot  removed  at  one  time,  and  the  house 
kept  clgse  ; the  sun  came,  filled  the  house  with 
moisture  or  steam,  and  scorching  was  the  result, 
there  being  greater  risk  with  Vines  just  before 
the  colouring  period.  I should  say  there  is  no 
disease  at  the  roots,  and  the  three  Vines  which 
suffered  came  in  direct  contact  with  the  sun, 
it  being  very  hot  at  time  named.  The  remedy 
is  to  give  more  air,  apply  a partial  shade  on  the 
glass  till  new  foliage  is  made,  such  as  thin 
whitening  mixed  with  skim  milk,  or  any  other 
light  shade,  and  to  leave  some  air  on  the  back 
ventilator  all  night,  opening  the  latter  at  sunset, 
and  give  more  air  both  top  and  bottom  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day. — W.  M. 


Pear-tree  “ Marie  Louise  ” in^the  garden  at  Straffan  House. 
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STRAWBERRY  “NOBLE.” 

This  is  doubtless  a very  fine  Strawberry,  and 
one  of  the  best  abused  of  the  whole  list,  for  its 
flavour  is  not  equal  to  some  of  the  good  old  kinds, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  so  flavourless  as  many 
people  would  have  us  believe.  I have  grown  it 
both  in  pots  and  in  the  open  air,  and  it  certainly 
is  a very  handsome  fruit,  and  the  flavour  a good 
deal  hinges  on  the  weather,  for  if  dull,  sunless 
weather  prevail,  very  little  flavour  will  then  be 
in  this  or,  I might  say,  a good  many  other  kinds  ; 
but  if  bright  sunshine,  with  moderately  dry 
soil,  prevails  at  the  ripening  stage,  there  will  be 
little  occasion  to  complain  of  flavour.  One  great 
point  in  favour  of  Noble  as  a market  fruit  is  its 
earliness,  for  it  ripens  at  least  a week  or  ten 
days  before  Sir  J.  Paxton,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  market  Strawberries  ; but  a few 
days  make  all  the  difference  as  regard  profit  in 
a crop  like  Strawberries,  for  the  first  picking  out- 
of-doors  very  often  realises  a better  price  than 
the  late  crop  under  glass,  and  prices  fluctuate 
rapidly,  and  in  aseason  like  the  present,  when  the 
first  blooms  of  many  sorts  were  cut  off  by  frost, 
anyone  having  a good  supply  of  this  kind  wili 
find  them  very  profitable.  I am  well  aware 
that  flavour  is  the  greatest  of  all  merits  in  a 
fruit  of  any  kind,  but  in  growing  for  profit  one 
must  study  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  buyers, 
and  certainly  a basket  of  handsome  fruit  sells 
for  more  money  than  a basket  of  highly-flavoured 
ones  do,  and  in  Noble  we  have  a sort  that  is 
A1  for  looks,  and  by  no  means  poor  in  flavour 
under  favourable  conditions. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


ROSES. 

PRUNING  ROSES  UNDER  GLASS. 
This  may  appear  at  first  an  unseasonable 
subject,  but  as  we  look  into  the  matter  it  takes 
another  aspect.  So  much  of  our  future  success 
depends  upon  a judicious  use  of  the  knife  during 
the  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  first  crop  of 
bloom,  that  I venture  to  give  a few  hints.  Roses 
invariably  grow  freely  from  their  extreme  eyes, 
and  thus  a shoot  or  branch  is  frequently  pro- 
longed altogether  beyond  bounds  when  under 
glass.  We  also  get  a large  quantity  of  useless 
wood,  not  strong  enough  for  blooming  in  a satisfac- 
tory manner,  or  else  a number  of  twiggy  growths 
of  less  than  medium  substance,  and  which  under 
any  circumstances  are  unduly  crowded.  This 
can  be  easily  avoided,  and  the  full  strength  of 
the  plants  turned  into  the  production  of  useful 
growth,  if  we  give  a little  attention  to  the 
matter  now.  We  want  to  keep  them  fairly 
compact  without  the  necessity  of  removing  much 
of  their  most  valuable  wood  during  the  main 
pruning.  Unless  we  cut  them  back  somewhat 
now,  the  exterior  of  one  plant  soon  gets 
confused  with  its  neighbours,  and  as  the 
most  valuable  wood  is  almost  always  at  the 
outside,  there  is  inevitable  waste  when 
bringing  them  into  the  desired  compass 
later  on.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  cut 
a bloom  from  a plant  ; tlien  why  fear  to 
remove  a considerable  length  of  the  wood  be- 
neath it  ? There  is  a second  advantage  in 
this.  We  have  a longer  stalk  to  our  Rose  bfoom, 
which  renders  it  doubly  valuable  for  all  pur- 
poses, except  a coat-flower.  There  are  generally 
eyes  at  the  lower  part  of  a flowering  shoot 
which  are  quite  as  capable  of  making  suitable 
growth  as  those  nearer  its  extremity.  Cut  the 
shoot  back  without  any  hesitation,  unless  you 
want  an  ugly  and  straggling  plant  to  fill  up 
space,  which  I am  sure  is  very  seldom  desired 
under  glass.  The  above  applies  to  Roses  of 
ordinary  growth,  such  as  Marie  Van  Houtte 
Catherine  Mermet,  Jean  Ducher,  and  others! 
Now  let  us  give  a little  considei'ation  to 
Summer  rruning  of  climbing  varieties. 
Among  these  the  present  use  of  the  knife  is  of 
greatest  importance,  as  we  are  so  dependent 
upon  healthy  rods  of  extended  growth,  if  a 
heavy  crop  of  flowers  is  to  be  secured  in  a future 
season.  Not  only  do  we  get  more  blossom  from 
these  rods,  but  it  is  invariably  of  hii'her 
quality.  If  we  allow  a Marechal  Niel  or  other 
strong  grower  to  go  unpruned,  we  get  a lar^e 
number  of  breuka  from  the  spurs  blooms  were 
last  taken  from.  A few — one  or  two — strong 
sucker-like  growths  may  break  from  the  base, 
or  near  to  it,  but  we  are  allowing  a lar^e 
amount  of  nourishment  to  go  into  wood  of  less 


than  medium  strength.  Under  any  circum- 
I tances  much  of  this  must  be  cut  away  in  the 
early  winter  to  prevent  crowding.  It  does 
not  need  much  consideration  to  see  the 
advantages  of  confining  the  plants’  energies 
to  wood  which  will  be  of  future  use,  in- 
stead of  practically  allowing  the  whole  to 
take  its  chance,  and  then  pruning  much  of  the 
wood  away  as  soon  as  it  has  ripened.  Under 
some  circumstances  I would  not  remove  the 
whole  of  the  rod  after  blooming,  but  as  a general 
rule  I believe  it  to  be  the  better  plan.  For 
example,  let  us  imagine  we  have  a climbing 
Rose  planted  in  a corner  of  the  greenhouse.  If 
we  have  room  only  for  a few  rods  upon  the 
rafters  or  wall,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  all  means 
cut  it  back  yearly,  and  get  long  growths  from 
the  base,  which  can  be  limited  to  the  desired 
number.  But  if  we  can  devote  considerable 
space  to  the  Rose,  more  than  these  rods  will 
cover,  then  I would  select  a long  and  healthy 
rod  to  remain  in  the  most  convenient  spot, 
according  to  the  room  at  our  disposal.  Instead 
of  cutting  this  away  after  blooming,  shorten  in 
the  laterals  and  confine  the  growth  to  the 
strongest  break  from  each.  These  may  be 
allowed  to  extend  as  far  as  they  like,  and  will 
generally  reach  a length  of  4 feet  to  6 feet.  If  we 
allow  each  of  the  original  spurs  to  carry  growth 
of  these  dimensions,  when  they,  too,  are  covered 
with  flowering  laterals  during  the  ensuing 
^ring  we  are  liable  to  serious  overcrowding. 
This  point  needs  consideration  early,  and  it  is 
well  to  confine  ourselves  to  a less  number  of 
greater  strength,  throwing  the  full  force  of 
the  plant  into  these  by  removing  superfluous 
shoots  as  soou  as  we  have  decided  which  will  be 
most  suitable  for  retention.  Each  season  these 
growths  may  be  spurred  back  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  original  rod,  making  each  spur 
act  as  a base  for  future  long  growths.  Turning 
once  more  to  growers  of  ordinary  strength,  we 
find  a considerable  quantity  of  blind  wood  at 
this  time  of  year,  after  their  main  crop  of  bloom. 
There  is  no  possible  gain  in  leaving  this  upon  the 
plants,  providing  they  are  in  a healthy  condition, 
and  exhibit  signs  of  vigorous  growth  from  other 
parts.  By  cutting  these  away  we  admit  more 
light  and  afford  greater  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  valuable  wood  which  will  give  us  <^ood 
blooms  as  a second  or  third  crop,  as  the  "case 
may  be.  These  lateral  growths  will  be  the  best 
of  all  wood  for  propagating  where  own-root 
plants  are  desired,  and  the  present  is  an  excellent 
time  for  the  operation.  p.  xj_ 


Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon.— One  occasionally 
sees  a note  against  this  splendid  old  Rose,  and 
“^^Hging  forward  other  climbing  varieties 
infinitely  better— at  least,  so  it  is  said.  But 
nothing  beats  the  old  “ Glory,”  as  it  is  called, 
for  beauty,  vigour,  and  fragrance,  although  per- 
haps other  of  the  Dijon  Teas  are  richer  in  colour. 
But  the  old  favourite  is  so  free,  and  if  only  one 
climber  were  planted  in  a garden  it  should  be 
this.  A plant  here  is  at  present  in  full  bloom, 
a few  of  the  flowers  being  quite  “ caught  ” by 
the  sun,  and  turned  of  a lovely  rose-pink  shade. 
One  sometimes  sees  the  flowers  almost  crimson 
when  in  full  exposure  on  a wall  or  thatch. 
I here  are  so  many  bad  Roses  in  gardens  that  it 
is  unfortunate  to  see  such  splendid  Roses  as  this 
not  praised. — C.  T. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  hardy  Azaleas.  — These  have  not 
flowered  so  freely  this  year  as  on  other 
occasions,  simply  because  the  frost  that  injured 
many  things  in  late  May  also  cut  off  the  flowers 
of  these  shrubs.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
one  should  be  deterred  from  forming  a good 
group  of  them  on  the  lawn,  as  the  hardy  Azaleas 
are  a delightful  class,  beautiful  not  only  for 
their  habit,  dense,  spreading  and  leafy,  but 
also  for  their  fragrance  of  the  varied  coloured 
flowers,  ranging  from  pure  to  deepest-crimson. 
Shades  of  yellow  are  especially  conspicuous, 
some  of  the  deepest-orange,  a rich  and  beautiful 
shade.  The  fine  masses  one  sees  at  Knap- 
hill  are  typical  of  the  hardy  Azalea,  which  has 
been  vastly  improved  of  recent  years,  the  in- 
dividual flowers  being  far  better  in  form, 
wealth,  and  colour,  whilst  the  shoots  are  in  the 
early  days  of  June  a mass  of  colour.  The 
season  of  flowering  has  been  considerably 
extended  by  the  hybridising  of  A.  occidentalis, 


thus  giving  a very  late-flowering  class,  which 
will  in  time  have  the  same  splendid  range  of 
colour  as  those  that  are  in  full  beauty  at  the 
proper  season.  Few  shrubs  are  more  beautiful 
in  the  eariy  summer  days  than  the  hardy 
Azaleas.  They  are  so  dense  and  handsome  in 
nabit,  very  hardy,  and  require  only  a sheltered 
position,  because  the  flowers  at  this  year  are  so 
apt  to  get  cut  off  by  frosts.  Then  in  a cool 
retreat,  where  leafage  abounds,  the  glorious 
colours  are  thrown  into  bold  relief.  The  best 
soil  lor  them  is  peat,  and  a mixture  of  peat 
and  loam  wil  suffice,  whilst  loam  alone  is  con- 
ducive to  healthy  growth. V.  C. 

Weigela.— One  of  the  best  of  all 
or  Diervillas,  as  they  are  also 
called,  IS  VV.  Abel  Carri6re,  which  is  a splendid 
shrub  for  town  gardens.  Earlier  in  the  year  I 
saw  in  quite  a town  garden,  not  three  miles 
trom  Gharing-cross,  a large  plant  of  it  in  full 
bloom,  wreathed  with  the  large  deep  purplish- 
red  flowers.  The  Weigelas  are  the  best  of  all 
town  shrub^  and  this  variety  certainly  worth 
planting. — C.  T.  ■'  j 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bramble.— 

A very  lovely  shrub  well  adapted  for  a large 
garden  that  has  just  passed  out  of  flower  is  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Bramble,  botanically  known 
as  Kubus  dehcosus.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  dwarf  shrubs,  very  graceful,  hardy,  and 
makes  a bush  about  4 feet  in  height,  spreading 
and  in  the  month  of  June  producing  its  pure- 
white  Dog  Rose-like  flowers.  In  growth  it  at 
once  resembles  one  of  the  common  Black 
Uurrant,  and  likes  a rather  sheltered,  warm 
spot  in  cold  places,  being  best  against  a wall. 

1 have  seen  it  very  beautiful  in  the  last-men- 
tioned position,  but  not  so  fine  as  in  the  open 
near  the  edge  of  the  turf,  where  it  is  not  crowded 
up  by  neighbouring  things.  Such  plants  as 
these  lose  much  by  being  cramped.  One  rarely 
sees  such  beautiful  things  as  these  in  moderate- 
sized gardens.  I have  been  in  many  small  and 
large  places  and  never  seen  it  at  all.— C.  T. 

A good  GueldorRose. — An  early  summer 
or  very  late  spring-flowering  shrub  of  much 
beauty  is  the  Chinese  Guelder  Rose,  called 
Viburnum  plicatum,  which  is  very  distinct  from 
the  better  known,  and  more  charming  in  its  wa\% 
V.  opulus.  The  reason  the  common  Guelder 
Rose  IS  more  delightful  than  V.  plicatus  is 
because  its  habit  is  more  graceful,  the  heavy 
flower  clusters  almost  bearing  down  the  slender 
branches.  But  V.  opulus  has  been  so  handsome 
in  many  places  this  year  that  one  must  make  a 
note  of  it.  It  has  been  alluded  to  before  in 
Gardening,  so  some  readers  will  possibly  have 
it  in  their  gardens.  The  growth  of  the  shrub  is 
dwarf  and  spreading,  the  branches  clothed  with 
deep-green  wrinkled  leaves,  in  contrast  to  the 
profusion  of  ivory-white  flower  clusters  that 
almost  hide  every  trace  of  foliage.  A bed  of  it 
IS  superb,  or  a specimen  against  a wall  is  very 
fine,  but  we  like  to  see  all  hardy  shrubs  in  the 
open.  Walls  are  available  for  many  beautiful 
climbing  plants  rarely  seen  in  gardens.  The 
Chinese  Guelder  Rose  likes  a rather  warm 
position  where  the  soil  is  fairly  light.  Here  it 
is  thoroughly  at  home,  and  never  fails  to  bloom 
freely. — C.  T. 

The  Rose  Acacia.— This  is  a beautiful 
summer-flowering  tree.  It  is  in  full  bloom 
now,  its  rose-pink  flowers  being  very  distinct, 
whilst  one  sees  them  at  intervals  through  the 
summer.  Robinia  hispida,  to  give  the  name  by 
which  it  is  known  in  books  and  catalogues,  is  a 
North  American  tree,  growing  usually  about 
7 feet  or  8 feet  in  height,  but  varying.  Of 
course  the  ordinary  Robinia  is  known  to  our 
readers.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  mop- 
headed trees  planted,  and  the  Rose  Acacia  may 
be  compared  to  it.  But  the  leafage  is  bolder, 
also  the  flowers  are  larger.  It  is  a tree  that  is 
perfectly  hardy,  grows  in  ordinary  soil,  and 
will  succeed  well  in  town  quarters.  Tho  e 
who  are  placed  near  high  roads  should  not 
plant  it  Inhere  boys  can  get  at  the  flower 
clusters.  The  stems  are  very  brittle,  and  on 
this  account,  too,  the  trees  should  not  le 
planted  in  an  exposed  spot. — V.  C. 

The  Small-leaved  Mock  Orange  (PhUadeiphua 
microphyllus)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  in  bloom 
now.  It  has.  as  its  name  suggests,  quite  small  leaves,  and 
bears  a profusion  of  small,  pure-white,  fragrant  flowers 
gardens  than  many  of  the 
othCT  Mock  Oranges,  because  less  unruly  in  -^rewth 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.  — ^wriea  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
OARDUNiNa  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
/or  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
QARDBuma,  S7,  ^uthampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
' don.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pdblishbr. 

: The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
1 addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
' the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
! shox&d  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
I,  queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
i in  mind  that,  as  GARDEsma  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  irrvniediately  following  the  receipt  ~bf  fheir 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
. well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
, against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. CondUions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
I pondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardruinb 
\ should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


I 756.— Treatment  of  Caladimms.— Will  someone 
! please  say  what  treatment  Caladiuma  require?— Cal.\- 
MUMS. 

7.57.— Pyramid  Pears. — My  pyramid  Pear-trees  are 
very  heavily  loaded  with  fruit.  Had  I better  thin  them 
out  or  let  them  stay  and  take  their  chance?— J.  P.  C. 

768. — Strawberry  runners.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  whether  any  other  than  the  first  shoot  on  a 
Strawberry  runner  will  bear  fruit  the  first  season  ? — 
W.  W. 

I 759.— Plants  for  a grave.- Will  someone  kindly 

1 tell  me  what  would  be  suitable  plants  for  a small  grave? 

I Would  Myosotis  dissitiflora  be  a good  edging,  and  w’ould 
I it  come  n'p  annually  without  attention  ? Also  when  should 
! it  be  sown  ? — Ivy  Meath. 

760.— Sweet  Brier.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  nie 
how  to  grow  this  in  an  ordinary  garden?  Can  I plant  it 
now  ? if  not,  at  what  time  of  the  year  ? Where  is  the  best 
L place  to  buy  it,  and  what  sort  of  earth  does  it  require  ? 
Hoes  it  need  much  water?— J.  G.  H. 

7cl.— A good  Strawberry.— Will  someone  please 
I to  name  a good  all-round  Strawberry?  I have  been 
I unfortunate  in  planting  a lot  of  unbearing  runners,  which 
! turned  out  splendid  plants,  but  only  about  10  per  cent, 
bearers.— H.  E.,  Stoke-on-Trent . 

762.— Boses  in  a greenhouse.— I have  a green- 
house facing  south,  the  end  of  which  joins  up  to  the  gable- 
end  of  a tall  building,  so  that  it  does  not  get  the  sun  after 
twelve  to  one  o’clock  in  the  day.  Would  this  be  suitable 
for  Rose-growing  ?-H.  E.,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

703.— Plants  for  shallow  vases.— Would  some- 
one kindly  let  me  know  what  plants  besides  Ivy  and  some 
trailing  perennials  would  grow  in  shallow  vases  on  a 
terrace  on  the  north  side  of  a house?  They  would  be  well 
sheltered,  but  would  never  get  sun. — H.  G.  Tiio.mson'. 

76f.— Earthing  up  Potatoes.— I have  a small 
piece  of  ground,  mostly  clay,  and  have  planted  i:  with 
Myatfs  Prolific  Potatoes,  and,  in  spite  of  my  having  well 
earthed  them  up,  the  least  wind  or  rain  lays  them  down 
on  the  ground.  What  is  the  cause  and  the  remedy?— 
G.  G. 

76.3.— Strawberries  not  flowering.— Will  any- 
one kindl-y  tell  me  why  my  Strawberries  have  not  had  any 
lilossoms  on  this  year?  They  are  strong,  healthy  two- 
\ ear-old  plants.  My  neighbour  gardener  told  me  they 
'must  be  all  male  plants,  and  would  never  have  any  fruit 
on.  If  so,  shall  I destroy  the  plants? — F.  B. 

766, — Spanish  Iris. — I have  a quantity  of  Spanish 
iri-(,  planted  last  autumn,  and  are  now  in  full  flower 
(yellow,  blue,  and  grey).  Should  they  be  taken  up 

' (iirectlv  they  have  finished  flowering,  or  will  they  do 
better  left  for  two  years,  and  if  taken  up,  in  what  month 
planted  again  ? — A.  B. 

767. — Treatment  of  Boses.— In  the  years  1892  and 
1S93  I planted  several  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. 
Tuis  year  they  have  thrown  out  very  tall  and  strong  shoots. 
Shall  I cut  down  the  shoots,  and,  if  so,  how  much  of  eacli 
shoot  shall  I leave  from  the  point  from  w’hich  the  shoots 

I spring,  and  when  should  it  be  done?— C.  A.  S. 

788.— Gardening  for  profit.  — Given  a small 
cottage  and  about  ) acre  of  ground,  would  the  amount 
realised  by  the  retail  sale  of  produce  pay  rent  and  keep 
one  person  ? Would  a Tomato-house  prove  profitable,  or 
would  frames  suffice?  Do  Strawberries  pay?  If  so,  will 
you  kindly  tell  me  the  best  kinds  to  grow?— E.  Brunell. 

769. — Salt  and  Celery.— Having  read  that  a light 
sprinkling  of  salt  being  a real  aid  to  Celery  growing,  I put  a 
halfpenny  worth  on  five  trenches  of  these  plants,  and  I see 
they  have  nearly  all  dropped  their  heads.  I have  250 
plants  in  the  five  trenches  of  Celery.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this?— Samdel  Fletcher,  Park-street,  Lye,  near  Stour- 
bridge. 

770. — Petunias  from  cuttings,  <tec.— I should 
be  thankful  if  someone  would  kindly  let  me  know  the  best 
time  to  take  cuttings  of  Petunias,  as  I should  like  to  keep 
up  the  strain,  as  they  are  lovely  double  flowers,  and  how 
to  treat  them  ? I have  been  told  that  Tea-leaves  are  useful 
for  general  potting  compost.  Is  that  a fact?  Also,  fine 
coal-ashes  ?— Charles  Bruno. 

1771. — Aralia  Sieboldi.— Will  someone  please  to  say 
at  what  time  of  the  year  this  plant  should  be  cut  down? 
I have  one  which  stands  21  inches  out  of  the  soil,  and  the 
stem  is  quite  bare  for  about  18  inches,  but  plenty  of  nice 
treffi  foliage  on  the  top.  It  seems  in  very  good  condition, 
a id  is  continually  making  fresh  foliage.  About  how  low 
oown  shall  1 cut  it  when  the  time  arrives  for  this? — M. 
Garnett. 


772. — Strawberries  In  a Peach-house.— My 

Strawberries,  grown  in  cold  Peach-house,  had  mildew 
rather  badly.  When  first  taken  into  this  house  they  were 
stood  in  saucers  full  of  water  for  a time,  then  I bored  holes 
in  some  saucers  and  filled  these  w'ith  loam,  and  have 
watered  liberally  throughout,  and  good  ventilation.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  mildew,  and  a preventive 
tor  the  future?— Fsancibco. 

773. — Begonias  dropping  their  buds.— Will 
anyone  kindly  give  me  the  reason  for  Begonias  dropping 
their  flower-buds  when  quite  fresh,  and  some  before  they 
even  open?  This  occurs  chiefly  among  doubles.  Also, 

1 should  like  to  know  what  causes  them  to  decay  at  some 
distance  from  the  bulb  ? 1 have  given  soot-water,  also 
the  drainings  from  a sink  in  my  scullery.  The  plants 
look  healthy.  Could  I give  them  a better  stimulant?— 
T.  G. 

774  — Strawberries  not  fruiting.  — Fifteen 
months  ago  I planted  a quantity  of  Strawberries.  They 
have  grown  freely,  but  only^  about  half  of  them  are  show- 
ing blooms  or  fruit.  The  others,  although  they  look  in 
splendid  condition,  have  no  signs  of  bloom  on  them.  Are 
these  of  any  use?  Will  the  runners  from  them  be  of  use, 
or  sliould  I fork  them  up  and  throw  them  away,  increasing 
my  stock  from  the  runners  of  the  productive  plants  only  ? 
—A.  C.  S. 

775. — Cucumbers  turning  yellow.— I should  be 
much  obliged  if  someone  would  tell  me  the  cause  of  ray 
Cucumbers  turning  y'ellow  as  soon  as  the  bloom  begins  to 
die  off,  and  they  get  about  3 inches  or  4 inches  in  length? 
This  keeps  going  further  up  till  they  are  of  no  use,  and 
shrivel  right  up.  Some  are  all  right.  I keep  up  a heat  of 
not  less  than  70  degs.  I have  used  fresh  cow-manure  as 
a liquid  stimulant.  Would  that  be  the  cause  ? They  are 
grown  in  a house.— F.  W, 

776. — Old  garden  Boses.— If  “ D.,”  or  anyone  else, 
could  help  me  to  find  plants  of  the  Old  Red,  Pink,  and 
White  Single  and  semi-double  Damask  Roses,  also  the  Red 
Dragon,  I shouH  lie  greatly  obliged  to  them  ? I remember 
them  well  many  years  ago,  and  have  in  vain  tried  to  get 
them  again  latdy.  Most  especially  I should  like  to  find 
the  pink  single  variety,  with  the  glaucous  green  leaves, 
liush  Rose,  habit  of  the  Cabbage  Rose.  Also  the  Pink 
Ponipones,  both  crested  and  plain  and  sweet-scented? — 
S.  E. 

777.  — Fruit  culture. — I have  a wish  to  enter  on 
fruit  cultivation  as  a source  of  employment,  and  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  I do  not  wish  to  undertake  it  without  know- 
ledge. Wiil  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  way  to  set  about 
getting  this  knowledge  ? I believe  there  is  somewhere  a 
college  of  horticulture  and  fruit  cultivation.  Will  j’ou 
please  give  me  the  address  ? I shall  be  thankful  for  any 
advice  upon  the  subject.  1 have  thought  of  the  Channel 
Islands  as  a suitable  locality  in  which  to  start  business.  Is 
this  so  ? — J.  II.  S. 

778.  — Good  perennials.— I should  be  glad  to  know 
if  the  following  are  worth  growing,  and  when  would  be  the 
best  time  to  plant  ? White  Sweet  Rocket,  Anchusa, 
Calandrinia,  Catananche  comilea,  Fraxinella,  Gypsophila 
paniculata,  Ibeiis  gibraltarica,  Linum  flavum.  Lychnis 
Haageana,  O.xalis  rosea.  Aster  alpinus  speciosus.  Cam- 
panula “Mariesi”  granditiora  pyramidalis.  Coreopsis 
grandifiora.  Inula  granditiora.  Please  state  price.  Any 
information  respecting  the  above  will  be  valued.  I should 
also  he  glad  to  know  of  a tew  good  Anemones? — Inquirer. 

779. — Bad  soli.— Like  “Ignoramus”  (Query  690, 
Gardening  June  23rd),  I am  troubled  with  excess  of  clay, 
but  in  my  case  the  trouble  occurs  in  a plot  of  ground 
formerly  Grass  land,  and  now  used  by  me  as  a vegetable 
garden.  At  one  end  of  the  plot  is  a patch  of  still  yellow 
clay,  about  25  feet  by  40  feet.  I should  be  glad  of  any  in- 
formation as  to  how  it  should  be  treated  when  the  proper 
time  comes?  The  adjacent  soil  is  fairly  good.  The 
ground  was  only  turned  up  this  spring.  If  any. chemical 
manure  should  be  used  will  someone  please  state  in  what 
quantity? — E.  A.  V. 

780. — Paris  Green.— I have  used  the  above  with  a 
sprayer  on  Peaches  and  Apple-trees,  as  per  instructions  of 
the  makers  of  the  preparation — viz.,  1 oz.  to  20  gallons  of 
water,  but  find  it  has  stripped  the  leaves  and  rotted  off 
the  fruit  at  the  stalk  of  the  Peaches,  and  with  the  Apples 
a large  proportion  of  the  leaves  have  withered,  and  others 
are  more  or  less  marked  with  large  withered  spots.  Will 
someone  who  is  familiar  with  Pans  Green  kindly  give  his 
experience  ? Is  it  possible  that  the  cause  may  be  the  late 
frosts  W’e  had  and  not  the  Pans  Green  at  all  ? — Out  of  the 
Fryino-pan  into  the  Fire. 

781. — 'Wlreworms  In  a garden.-Having  lately 
turned  over  an  acre  of  meadow  land  to  form  a kitchen 
garden  I am  much  troubled  by  the  prevalence  of  wire- 
worm  in  the  ground.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  got  into  order  for 
growing  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers  as  quickl.v  as  pos- 
sible. I shall  be  obliged  for  ail  hints  and  information  on 
the  subject.  Would  it  be  remunerative  to  employ  a 
number  of  children  to  hoe  and  hand-pick  the  ground  and 
pay  them  Id.  for  every  100  wlreworms  which  they  collect? 
The  soil  is  a porous  clay.— Surrey. 

782. — Baspberries  diseased. —Would  someone 
kindly  inform  melt  I treated  the  above  properly  ? Some 
say  that  I cut  away  too  much  of  the  young  wood  at 
pruning  time,  or  that  I injured  them  by  the  removal  of 
suckers.  I covered  them  in  November  with  short  manure 
and  pruned  last  February,  leaving  from  six  to  eight  canes 
to  each  root  (was  that  sufficient?),  afterwards  removing 
any  suckers  that  sprung  between  the  rows.  As  a subscri- 
ber of  your  valuable  paper,  and  some  blame  attached  to 
the  treatment,  I would  like  to  know — did  I treat  them 
judiciously  ? — Youno  Gardener,  Sligo. 

783. — Earwigs  in  a garden. — Unfortunately  I am 
the  tenant  of  a new  garden,  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
millions  of  earwigs.  The  night  after  I set  out  three  beds 
of  Ageratums  the  plants  were  demolished.  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  the  pests,  and  with  me  the  earwigs  are 
about  as  destructive  as  locusts  are  to  the  denizens  of 
warmer  climes.  Now,  can  any  reader  suggest  to  me  some- 
thing which  will  drive  the  pestilence  from  me  ? Bean-sticks 
and  flower-pots  with  Moss  in  are  useless,  as  balls  of  paper 
beat  both  those  traps,  and  I catch  on  the  average  a 
thousand  earwigs  a night  in  paper.  I have  tried  soot  on 
the  plants,  but  earwigs  look  on  that  as  a relish.  Can  any- 
one help  me  ?— Nonplussed. 


784. — Culture  of  Preeslas.— Would  Uie  writer  of 
the  article  on  the  cultivation  of  Freesias  in  Gardening  of 
June  9th,  kindly  inform  “A  Novice”  if  it  is  necessary 
when  potting  on  the  bulbs  in  the  way  he  recommends  to 
remove  the  small  bulblets  growing  on  the  parent  hull)  V 
2,  Also  if  when  good  peat  cannot  be  obtained  a small 
quantity  of  leaf -mould  would  answer  as  well?  3,  Should 
water  still  be  applied  to  the  plants  when  the  grass  has 
become  yellow  and  dry,  or  would  it  do  to  take  the  bulbs 
out  of  the  pot  and  keep  them  moist  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
until  the  time  for  repotting  comes  round? — R.  J.  Evans. 

785. — Border  Carnations.— I have  some  good 
clumps  of  border  Carnations,  also  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink.  I 
wish  to  propagate  from  them,  and  take  a good  supply  for 
next  year.  Should  I layer  them  or  take  pipings?  If  the 
former,  kindly  tell  me  how  it  is  done.  Should  I wait  till 
the  plants  have  dons  flowering  in  August?  As  the  plants 
are  in  various  parts  of  the  garden  I wish  to  put  them 
together  in  one  large  bed.  When  is  the  best  time  to  do 
this?  Should  I do  it  now,  and  layer  them  at  same  time  ? 
Also,  please  tell  me  if  July  is  a good  month  to  plant  out- 
door Roses  ? I am  anxious  to  plant  two  dozen  of  good- 
flowering kinds,  and  think  that  if  planted  now  I may  save 
flowers  next  season. — L.  E.  Lewin. 

786. — A neglected  garden.— I am  a suburban 
resident,  with  but  little  time  for  gardening,  and  not 
wanting  to  spend  more  than,  say,  £5  a year  upon  my  back 
patch.  I have  just  moved  into  a house  of  which  the  garden 
has  been  utterly  neglected,  and  1 want  advice  what  to  do 
with  it,  so  as  to  have  a few  flowers  in  the  autumn  and 
improve  the  soil  for  next  season  ? There  are  about  50  yards 
of  border  2 feet  wide  and  three  centre  beds,  each  about 
3 feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  a lawn.  The  Grass  of 
the  lawn  is  patchy,  and  I propose  to  hack  up  the  ground 
with  a rake  where  it  is  bare  and  sow  some  Grass-seed,  after 
mowing  the  lawn.  When  the  Grass-seed  comes  up  must  I 
let  it  rest  aw'hile  before  resuming  mowing  ? The  mould  in 
the  borders  and  beds  is  poor  and  insufficient.  How  shall 
I improve  it?  And,  lastly,  what  can  I do  to  get  a tew 
flowers  quickly  ? — Lazybones. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
ansivers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

787. — Eggs  on  Onion-plants.— In  reply  to  “ W. 
Grizzell,”  the  eggs  you  sent  on  the  Onion-plants  have  soon 
hatched.  They  were  laid  by  Ladybirds,  but  by  which 
species  I cannot  say.  Nearly  every  one  has  proved  fertile. 
Ladybirds  are  extremely  useful  insects  in  gardens,  as 
their  grubs  destroy  enormous  numbers  of  green-flv,  and 
they  themselves  are  supposed  to  feed  on  aphides,  so  that 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  these  insects. — 
G.  s'.  S. 

788. — Piece  Of  wood  from  a 'Wistaria  (P.  M. 
Dobson). — The  piece  of  wood  you  sent  cut  from  your 
Wistaria  was  quite  dead,  and  had  been  bored  by  some 
insect.  An.v  branches  which  are  affected  in  the  same 
manner  had  better  be  cut  away,  as  they  are  of  no  use,  and 
could  not  “ spoil  the  creeper.”  If  the  branches  are  not 
dead,  if  you  would  send  a piece  I might  lie  able  to  find 
the  insect  in  it,  which  I entirely  failed  to  do  in  the  dead 
wood.  There  is  no  remedy  wlien  once  tlie  insects  have 
got  inside  the  wood.— G.  S.  S. 

789. — Strawberries  (A.  C.  S.).—You  have  omitted 
to  name  variety  of  Strawberry.  I should  say  it  is  Keen’s 
Seedling.  They  often  behave  in  the  way  described,  and 
probably  have  been  propagated  from  worthless  plants,  as 
the  latter  produce  runners  freely,  and  are  earlier  than 
others.  Division  of  root  is  equally  had  from  barren  plants. 
I would  advise  their  total  destruoticn,  as  they  are  useless. 
The  stock  should  be  increased  from  those  plants  which 
flowered  or  show’ed  plenty  of  trusses.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  secure  fresh  stock  occasionallv  from  a reliable  source, 
as  a few  varieties  go  barren  after  being  in  the  same  soil 
for  many  years.— W.  M. 

790. — Cypripediums  (Orchid  Loier).—Ot  the  four 
sorts  of  this  genus  my  correspondent  mentions,  one 
(“  nanum  ”)  I can  give  him  no  information  of,  as  it  may 
he  a variety  of  at  least  three  different  species— namely, 
barbatum,  Spicerianum,  or  villosum,  all  of  wliich  have  a 
variety  known  as  nanum.  C.  virens  is  a greenish  variety 
of  the  species  javanicum,  which  was  original!}'  found  in 
North  Borneo,  the  species  coming  from  Java.  C.  delica- 
tulum  is  a hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Drewett,  and  the  result  of 
a cross  between  C.  Dayanum  and  C.  barbatum  Warneria- 
nuin,  which  has  a whitish  dorsal  sepal  wdth  green  veins, 
and  stained  with  purple  at  the  base,  the  petals  deplexed, 
and  of  a purple-brownish  colour,  veined  and  spotted  of  a 
deeper  shade.  The  lip  is  also  of  a similar  colour  and 
nicely  formed.  C.  Pallas  is  another  of  Mr.  Drew'ett’s 
crosses  between  C.  callosum  and  C.  calophyllum,  and 
although  I have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  this 
hybrid  it  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  pretty,  and  combines 
good  qualities  from  both  its  parents.  These  should  he 
potted  in  good  brown  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss, 
with  good  drainage,  and  will  succeed  well  in  a tempera- 
ture ranging  from  65  degs.  to  70  degs.,  allowing  it  to  drop 
about  5 degs.  during  the  nights. — SI.  B. 


TO  COBBESPONDBNTS 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take toferrward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

O.  ir.  C.— Not  unusual. Anxious  One. — Give  more 

ventilation  if  indoors  ; if  outdoors  the  cause  is  east  winds. 
R.  J.  R.— Wlreworms. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Y,*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 97,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— W.  Dean.—l.  Cypripedium 
Druryi ; 2,  Cattleya  Mossiie  ; 3,  Angraiciim  Scottiamim, 
good  form;  4,  Warrea  cyanea  ; 6,  Epidendrum  prismato- 

carpum  ; 6,  Cattleya  lohata. N.  Dodds. — 1,  Cissus 

discolor ; 2,  Campylobotrys  Ghiesbreghti  ; 3,  Dracaena 
Cantrelli. O.  Hoffman.— \,  Schizraatoglottis  crispa  ; 
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■->,  Hotlios  arg-yrca. W.  U.  B.~\,  Cvatha  Smithi,  nice 

frond ; 2,  Dicksonm  squarrosa ; 3,  Alsophila  robusti 
grandis.  — — P.  Walker.—l,  Cypripedium  ciliolarie  ; 

2,  C}T>npedium  conchiferum. S.  Mason.--\,  Calotropis 

gigantp ; 2,  Salvadora  persioa,  P.  Sedgexoick.— 

1,  Coelogyne  lactea ; 2,  Sobralia  juacrantha  pallida : 

3,  V anda  suavis  ; 4,  Peresteria  elata  (Uove  Orchid),  nice 
spike  ; 6,  Oncidiuni  sphacelatum  ; 0,  Oncidium  pulvina- 

tiim,  good  variety. H.S.  ir.— 1,  Ronnbergia  Morreni- 

ana  ; 2,  Scutellaria  Mocciniana. )l.  S.  B.—l,  Nidulariiim 

splendens;  2,  Ochna  multiflora. P.  H.—\,  Justicia 

flaveola;  2,  Libonia  floribunda  ; 3,  Pentas  Kerinesiana. 

«/.  S.  B. — Sheep’s  Scabious  (Jaaione  inontana). 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

791. — A " blind  Fowl.”— Will  someone  kindlv  tell 
me  any  reason  for  an  apparently  healthy  young  “Wyan- 
dotte ” cock  Fowl  going  blind,  and  also  of  any  possible 
cure?  It  IS  only  one  year  old,  a very  fine  bird,  and  valu- 
able, but  has  suddenly  lost  its  sight,  without  accident  or 
illness  to  account  for  it.  It  is  kept  in  a large  enclosure 
With  no  other  cocks,  and  the  eyes  appear  uninjured.  1 
should  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  give  me  any  hints  in 
Gardening  as  to  cure. — A Subscriber, 

792. — Treatment  of  a Fowl.— Will  “Boulting' 
kindly  advise  me  what  treatment  I should  adopt  in  the 
case  as  Mlows  ? I have  a very  handsome  pure-bred 
Beghorn  Fowl.  Both  last  season  and  the  present  season  his 
comb  has  been  attacked  with  a very  ugly  scruff.  It  comes 
in  black  or  dark-greenish  patches,  and  seems  to  be  so 
irritating  that  he  is  evidently  relieved  by  the  hens  pickino" 
It;  but  whether  from  the  disease  itself  or  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  hens,  the  consequense  is  that  the  poor  bird 
has  lost  half  his  handsome  comb.  To  add  to  his  troubles 
he  has  a sore  foot  this  time,  which  obliges  him  to  stand 
most  of  his  time  on  one  leg,  and  it  is  sad  to  see  his  beauti- 
ful  tail  draggled  on  the  ground.  Otherwise  I should  say 
the  bird  seems  well,  and  eats  his  food  as  usual  —Sub- 
scriber. 

Discoloured  combs  in  Fowls  (“R.  B.”). 

—I  think  it  extremely  likely  that  the  lime  has 
had  the  effect  which  you  complain  of.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  have  the  Fowls’  combs  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition  during  the  hot  weather, 
so  I recommend  you  to  carefully  wash  out  all 
dirt  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  then  dress 
with  vaseline.  In  a short  time  I expect  things 
will  right  themselves,  but  I would  not  use 
forcing  foods  until  the  fowls  are  right  again. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  green  food  during  the 
winter  wilt  answer,  provided  you  do  not  use 
any  plants  which  possess  an  objectionable 
odour. — Doulting. 


LAWN  MOWERS  V FAIR  PRICE 

WHY  SHOULD  THEY  BE  HIGHER? 

THERE  IS  NO  REASON  WHY  THEY  SHOULD  BE. 


3E5, 1 C3  3B  S , 

Carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  Great  Britain, 

10-in.  12-in.  14-in.  16-in.  18-in 

I7s.  6d.  20s.  22s.  6d.  25s.  30s. 

champion  interchange 4 T!LE  lawn 

MOWERS  are  offered  at  prices  at  wliich  Eaivo  Moivers  always 
shoiud  be  sold  to  the  public.  They  are  high-class,  w‘=*U-made 
machines,  simple  in  construction,  made  of  good  material,  are 
Strong,  light,  ani  easy  to  work,  and  will  do  the  same  work  as 
machines  which  have  hitherto  been  sold  at  four  or  five  times 
the  price.  Will  be  sent  ON  APPROVAL  on  receipt  of  cash. 
HY.  LUDLOW  & GO..  Bath  Street,  Birmingham. 


Greenhouses. 

Cheapest  in  the 
world,  everything 
complete.  36  -;  span 
roof,  42/-;  Cucum  her 
frames,  Ij/-.  Com- 
petition challenged. 
Satisfaction  guar 
anteed. 

TALBERT, 

74.V,  Nutcroft-road 

PECKHAM. 

greenhouse,  15  ft.  by  10  ft.,  £13  6s.; 

y Forcing-house,  20ft.  by  12  ft.,  £10,  carriage  paid.  Green- 
house material  at  lowest  prices.  Lists  free.— G.  PARSONS. 
217.  Oxford-road,  Reading. 


METTING  for  TENNIS  BORDERING.— 

Good  colour  and  specially  prepared,  with  line  attached 
to  net,  top  and  bottom  throughout ; easy  to  erect  or  to  take 
away  ; 2a  yds.  long,  3 yds.  wide,  for  7s.  fid.,  carriage  paid, 
HY.  J.  OASSON.  Net  Works.  Rye.  b v « 


BIRDS. 

793. — Canaries. — One  of  my  Canaries  laid  an  egg  on 
June  17th  and  again  on  18th,  19th,  and  20th.  She  sat 
from  the  beginning,  and  two  birds  came  out  of  the  shell 
on  25th,  and  two  more  on  26th.  Is  not  this  verv  extra- 
ordinary? It  has  been  suggested  that  she  had  laid  them 
before  and  buried  them,  but  this  was  not  so. — A.  B-y. 

Teaching  Magpies  to  talk.— Do  not 

by  any  means  maim  the  poor  birds  ; it  is  a 
foolish  superstition,  long  since  proved  to  be  as 
useless  as  it  is  cruel,  which  induces  people  to 
split  birds’  tongues.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
of  any  use  to  split  a baby’s  tongue  ? If  not, 
why  suppose  it  would  help  a bird  ? Speech  is 
learned  by  imitation  both  in  the  case  of  birds 
and  children,  and,  as  attention  to  a lesson  is 
best  gained  in  quiet,  and  when  the  mind  is  not 
disturbed  by  exciting  surroundings,  a bird  is 
best  taught  in  a quiet  and  somewhat  darkened 
room.  The  same  words  must  be  repeated  con- 
tinually day  after  day  until  the  bird  has  mas- 
tered them,  and  every  attempt  to  imitate  them 
must  be  rewarded  a luxury  to  eat. — B. 


BEES. 

profit.- 1 purpose  keeping  Bees  for 
profit,  but  have  had  no  experience  with  them.  What 
Bees  are  best,  and  how  many  hives  should  I start  with  7 
Is  it  true  they  dislike  black  Fowls,  and  will  sting  them  ?— 
E.  Brunell. 

" Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Price  5d.  wostfree,  8d.  jr  * ex 

• **  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAj*  journal 
13  published  %n  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  Tialfg/early  volumes. 

(Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
IHEGARDEN  from  its  mmmencemmt  to  the  end  of  1893,  forty- 
four  vols.,  price,  cloth,  £,Z\  lbs. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— JTiig 
yowrnal  IS  published  in  rmtly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  It  IS  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5d. ; post  free,  8d  '' 

* j Flowers. ’—ffiOTn^r  descriptions  of  up- 

war^  of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  specif 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  Stc.  Fifth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

” for  1894.-Confai«s 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade 
The  lasts  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9 OOOi 
have_  been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and'  are 
admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  published.  Price  Is  • bu 
post.  Is.  id.  ■’ 

London  : S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


UROTEGT  YOUR  GARDENS  from  ravages 

. Tanned  Netting,  35  sq.  yards  for  Is.  Will  not 
ror  if  left  out  in  all  weather.  Sent,  any  width  ; carriage  paid 
on  all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
sent  on  approval.  Commoner  netting  at  50  so.  yards,  Is 
Hundreds  of  testimonials.— HY.  .lOHN  GAS30N,  Fish 
Merchant,Jlye. 

“ ffGUGICIDE,”  Registered. — Certain  death 

, . fertiliser  to  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to 

plants  and  domestic  animals.  The  greatest  boon  to  gardeners 
*70x,  of  Seedsmen,  or  post  paid  of 
The  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY.  Maryleport-street.  Bristol 


f ‘ fPHE  GARDEN  GUN.” — Kiils  birds,  rabbits, 

-*•  &o.  Fires  bullets,  shot,  or  darts.  No  powder  or 
hcenoe  required.  Price  2s.  3d. ; extra  powerful,  3s.  3d.  Sparrow 
Traps,  Is.  3d.,  carriage  paid.  - JOHN  EGGLESTON 
Naturalist,  Sunderland 


rPRY  SIMPSON’S  SPECIALITE  MANURE. 

■L  ’Tis  just  the  thing  for  every  amateur,  ’Twill  cause 
luxuriant  growth  and  give  content.  2 lb.  for  Is.  6d.  can  be 
sent.  Note  the  address— 306,  High-street,  Acton,  W. 


^REENHOUSE  BLINDS. — Scrims,  Tiffanies, 

y and  Shadings.  The  ” Willesden  " Rot-Proof  Scrims  and 
Canvas.  Tanned  Garden  Netting.  Samples  and  Price  List 
poatfree  from— JOHN  EDGINGTON  & CO.,  19.  Long-lane. 
London,  E.C. 


T INCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS.  — Chambers  or 

Offices,  at  63,  in  well-lighted,  thoroughly  fire-proof  sani- 
tary building.  Suites,  three,  six,  or  more  rooms.  Strong 
roonis.  lift,  warmed  passages,  speaking  tubes,  hall  porter  and 
resident  housekeeper.  Moderate  rents.— Apply  at  the  Office 
m the  Building,  or  of  MES.SRS.  CHADWICK,  17,  Parliament- 
Btreet,  London,  S.W. 

WANTED,  HOUSE  and  GARDEN  in  Kent 

• • or  Surrey,  about  twelve  bedrooms,  three  or  four  sitting- 
rooms,  stabling  for  four  horses,  good  garden,  orchard  and 
paddock  for  from  six  to  ten  acres  of  ground ; Surrey  pre- 
N.  w.,”  care  of  Editor.  The  Garden, 
37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


PICTURESQUE  and  HEALTHY  SITE  for 

-*•  Country  House ; high  and  open,  with  charming  views ' 
light  soil ; old  farmhouse  and  good  farm-buildings  and  cot- 
tages ; good,  well-watered  land,  with  trout  stream,  at  option 
of  from  50  to  150  acres ; within  about  an  hour  from  London.— 
“R.  G.  N.."37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden.  W.C. 


aYMNASIUM  or  DRILL  HALL.— To  LET, 

« a VERY  LARGE  HALL  in  Central  LONDON.  Suited 
for  the  headquarters  of  a Volunteer  regiment,  drill  hall,  or 
large  gymnasium.— Apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W C 


ON 

GARDENING  & POULTRY. 

DEAN  HOLE’S  WELL-KNOWN  WORKS. 

A Book  about  the  Garden  and  the 

GrpcIgiigp,  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo 
Cloth,  6s. 

A Book  about  Roses.  Twentieth 

Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

MR.  EDWARD  BROWN’S  POPULAR  BOOKS 

Poultry  Keeping-  as  an  Industry  for 
Farmers  and  Cottagers.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  4to,  Cloth,  6s. 

Pleasurable  Poultry  Keeping-.  Crown 

8vo,  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  An  entirely  new  work, 
intended  chiefly  for  amateurs,  and  copiously 
illustrated. 

Industrial 

Illustrated. 


Poultry  Keeping-. 

Paper  Boards,  Is. 


Fully 


London : Edward  Arnold,  37,  Bedford-st. , W.  C. 


ENLARGEMENT 

OF 

Cottage  Gardening, 

Poultry,  Bees,  Allotments,  Food,  House, 
Window  and  Town  Gardens, 

Edited  by  W.  ROBINSON, 

Author  of  *' The  English  Flower  Gardenf 

■WITH  TTIE 

Number  issued  June  27,  price  ^d., 

AXD  WITH  THE 

Monthly  Part  published  July  25,  price  4d. 
(including  a handsome  COLOURED 
PLATE). 

*PHE  continued  increase  in  the  circulation  of 
COTTAGE  GARDENING  has  encouraged  the  Pub- 
itsKNLARGEMENT  by  INCREASING 
the  SIZE  OF  THE  PAGE  OF  TYPE.  The  journal  will  there- 
fore,  m the  future,  contain  more  matter  than  hitherto,  and 
thus  a further  enlargement  of  its  sphere  of  usefulness  and 
advance  in  its  sale  may  be  confidently  anticipated 

Abundant  testimony  has  already  reached  the  Proprietors 
from  all  parts  as  to  the  value  of  this  journal  both  to  its  town 
and  country  readers. 

Not  ()nly  does  Cottage  Gardening  enable  everyone  who 
has  a piece  of  ground  to  increase  its  productiveness  and  show 
how  to  make  the  most  of  Poultry,  Bees,  etc.,  but  the 
thoroughly  trustworthy  recipes  and  the  useful  information  on 
tood  and  the  house  winch  it  supplies  render  it  acceptable  to 
a very  large  and  important  class  of  the  community. 

We  know,  remarks  The  Guardian,  “of  no  similar  publi- 
cation that  equals  Cottage  Gardening,  either  in  lovmess 
of  price  or  m variety  of  information.  For  a halfpenny  a week 
you  get  eight  quarto  pages,  which  deal  not  only  with  flowers 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  but  with  allotments,  bee-keeping  the 
management  of  cage  birds,  poultry  and  rabbits,  the  prepara- 
tion of  food,  and  a vast  array  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  It 
makes  a perfect  Cottager’s  Encyclopsedia.” 

As  a means  of  opening  up  communication  between  pro- 
duoera  and  consumers,  select  advertisements  of  a character 
suited  tothe  requirements  of  readers  will  in  future  appear 
terms  for  the  insertion  of  advertisements  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement 
Department,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.C. 

The  publishers  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  the  Clergj-, 
County  Councillors,  and  all  interested  in  the  welfare  ci 
cottagers  and  small  cultivators,  with  a view  to  sending  fre" 
specimen  copies  for  circidation. 

***  Order  from  your  Bookseller  the  current 
Weekly  Number  of  “Cottage  Gardening,” 
price  Id.,  or  the  Monthly  Part  (including  a 
Handsome  Coloured  Plate),  price  4rf. 

CASSELL  k CO„  Ltd.,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET  POST  FREE. 


(GARDEN  and  HOUSE  in  KENT.— To  be 
v-*  Sold,  a beautiful  small  Freehold  Estate  of  about  75 
acres,  with  an  excellent  house,  one  mite  from  Shoreham 
Station  and  four  and  a half  miles  from  Sevenoaks.  The  house 
contains  fourteen  bed  and  four  reception  rooms,  with  good 
winter  garden,  excellent  stabling  and  cottages ; well  laid  out 
and  picturesque  gardens  in  perfect  order  and  h ell  stored  with 
the  finest  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  site  is  high  and 
picturesque  and  commands  fine  views.  Address,  m first 
instance- “ KENT,”  care  of  Editor,  37,  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  W.O. 

^ARDENER,  Head,  age  29. — Richard  Gilbert, 

'■4  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford,  would  be  pleased  to  recom- 
mend his  Plant  Foreman  to  any  lady  or  gentleman  requiring 
a thorough  tnistworthy,  practical  man,  as  aboye. 


TUTESSRS.  BE  ACHE  Y,  JENKIN.,  & CO., 

-LTJ.  Florists,  have  a vacancy  lor  a gentleman  pupil  to  take 
the  place  of  a clergyman’s  son  leaving.  Premium  required. 
Apply  as  above. — Finder,  Kingskerswell,  Devoa. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

RUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin. 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKEMAN  & CAILVER,  Pi’inters,  Hereford. 

A F-  JOHNSON,  Wilmington,  Hull. — Green- 
■CA-*  houses,  span-roof,  15  by  8,  £10  lOs. ; three-quarter 
span,  £9  12s. ; lean-to,  £8  14s.  Span-roof,  30  by  10,  £18  7s  • 
three-quarter  span,  £17  17s. ; lean-to.  £16  4s.  Erected  at  our 
works,  numbered.  Glass  out  to  size.  Carriage  paid  to  any 
station.  Illustrated  List  free. 

'TANNED  NETS  for  Protecting  Fruit-trees  and 

-L  Tanned  Nets  for  Tennis  Lawns.  Price,  50  yards  long, 
4 yards  wide,  8s. ; 100  yards  long,  2 yards  wide.  8s.— J.  W. 
WILLCOCKS,  14,  St.  Mary-street!  Stamford. 


rro  MARKET  GARDENERS,  FRUIT  AND 

FARMERS. — For  SALE,  a very  desirable 
FREEHOLD  PROPERTY,  suitable  for  above,  1 mile  from 
station,  near  good  market  town.  Farmhouse,  Stable,  and 
Buildings,  Cottage  Residence,  2 Cottages.  4 Fruit  or  Tomato 
Houses,  100  feet  by  12  feet,  and  lOJ  acres  of  Meadow  Land, 
part  planted  with  thriving  Fruit-trees.  Price  £2  100.  Apply 
-G.  SIMMINS  & ELLIS,  Crawley,  Sussex. 
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NOTES  ON  LILIES, 

There  is  no  tribe  of  plants  more  interesting 
than  these,  and  if  we  extend  the  numbev  to  all 
the  flowers  which  go  by  the  name  of  Lilies  in 
common  parlance,  there  is  scarcely  any  time  of 
the  year  in  which  we  cannot  have  them  indoors, 
or  out.  It  is  useless  to  make  a bed  for 
Lilies  raised  up  above  the  surface  of  the  sur- 
rounding ground.  As  a rule,  they  like  a damp, 
well-drained  peaty  soil,  and  will  do  best,  as  we 
see  them  growing  at  Kew,  in  the  peat  beds 
prepared  for  Azaleas  near  the  Palm  house.  L. 
pyrenaicum  is  over  with  me,  and  even  that 
hardy  sort  was  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  because  the  ground  got  hard  and  dry 
about  its  roots.  It  is  difficult  to  water  every- 
thing in  a very  dry  season,  when  there  is  more 
or  less  fear  of  water  not  lasting  out,  and  my 
experience  of  pyrenaicum  was  that  it  would 
endure  almost  any  hardship.  It  is  a much- 
abused  Lily,  but,  coming  so  early,  its  quaint 
Turk’s-cap  flowers  with  the  bright  red  anthers 
are  very  interesting.  The  colour  is  pale, 
and  the  flowers  do  not  show  themselves  much 
in  the  crowded  foliage.  Nevertheless,  I like 
this  first  of  Lilies  to  flower,  and  I shall  give 
it  a better  place  in  future  where  dry  weather 
cannot  affect  it  so  much.  Next  in  order  of 
flowering  come  the  fine  gorgeous  umbellatum 
Lilies,  which  are  now  in  full  bloom.  I 
grew  some  in  pots  this  year,  and  they  were 
most  useful  for  room  decoration  and  in  the 
greenhouse.  This  Lily  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  objection  to  removal  which  is  common  to 
many  of  the  tribe.  They  are  evidently  grown 
largely  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  they  will 
flower  profusely  the  season  after  they  are  im- 
ported. This  cannot  be  said  of  many  Lilies. 
Pei’haps  the  old  Madonna  Lily  comes  nearest  to 
it  in  this  respect.  It  is  wonderful  how  well 
imported  bulbs  of  L.  candidum  will  flower  after 
their  removal.  But  I sometimes  think  it  is 
possible  that  it  is  on  account  of  depending  so 
much  on  imported  bulbs  that  we  hear  perpetually 
of  Lily  disease.  After  all,  home-grown  plants 
are  best,  and  it  is  in  some  cottage  garden  where 
the  owner  is  proud  of  his  Madonna  Lilies  that 
you  will  find  them  best  grown  and  entirely  free 
from  disease.  They  are  so  cheap  that  we  are 
tempted  to  buy  the  bulbs  in  autumn,  and  for 
forcing  nothing  can  be  better  than  imported 
roots.  On  the  whole,  I think  the  beautiful  L. 
candidum  is  the  best  of  all  our  hardy  Lilies,  but 
it  is  not  in  bloom  yet,  and  meanwhile  umbella- 
tum is  making  a great  show,  and  its  fine  orange 
flowers  are  very  attractive.  L.  Hansoni  has 
just  come  into  flower  here.  Its  foliage  has  not 
been  good  all  the  season ; that  may  be  on 
account  of  the  dry  weather,  though  it  has  been 
well  watered,  but  it  seems  to  be  a natural 
condition.  Hansoni  is  more  peculiar  than 
beautiful,  not  having  the  graceful  dignity  of 
the  common  Martagon.  But  the  thick,  massive 
petals  are  very  striking,  and  the  colour  is  not  a 
common  one,  being  a good  decided  yellow  with 
red  spots.  I prefer  Lilies  which  are  either 
trumpet-shaped  or  else  more  completely  turned 
back,  like  the  Martagon,  into  the  Turk’s  Cap 


shape.  In  this  respect  Hansoni  is  like  testaceum, 
which  is  a hybrid,  and,  therefore,  does  not  turn 
its  petals  right  back  into  the  piquant  shape  of 
the  Martagon.  Nevertheless,  L.  testaceum  is  a 
beautiful  Lily,  and  it  is  promising  well  here 
notwithstanding  the  weather,  but  it  is  growing 
in  semi-shade,  and  it  has  been  well  watered. 
The  Lily  which  has  suffered  most  with  me  from 
the  spring  drought  is  pardalinum.  I see  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Swamp  Lily,  so  we  can  scarcely 
be  surprised  at  its  resenting  the  dry  time  it  has 
experienced.  But  it  seems  to  have  an  insatiable 
desire  for  water,  and  yet  some  of  the  finest  plants 
I have  seen  were  in  Scotland  on  a high  bank, 
where  I should  have  thought  they  must  often 
be  dry.  They  were  fully  6 feet  high  then.  But 
Scotch  air  is  damp,  and  the  winters  are  different 
from  ours.  L.  Thunbergianum  is  already  in  flower, 
and  though  not  so  showy  as  umbellatum  Van 
Houttei  and  Prince  of  Orange,  is  well  worth 
growing.  But  they  are  succeeded  by  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  our  summer  Lilies — chalce- 
donicum,  which  some  some  people  call  the 
scarlet  Martagon.  This  Lily  is  said  to  be  sca,rce  ; 
I cannot  imagine  why,  for  it  increases  rapidly, 
and  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  provided  it  is 
partly  shaded  and  has  sufficient  moisture.  It 
is  looking  remarkably  well  with  me  this  year, 
and  promises  to  flower  abundantly.  I often 
come  across  it  in  old-fashioned  gardens,  but  I 
suppose  it  was  thrown  away  from  our  large 
gardens  in  the  days  of  the  bedding-out  fever.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  bsst  of  our  border  plants, 
though  it  comes  at  the  time  of  year  when  it 
has  many  rivals.  I have  moved  this  Lily  suc- 
cessfully in  May  and  June,  and  being  carefully 
handled  it  went  on  the  next  year  as  if  it  were 
the  better  for  the  change — so  much  depends  on 
the  way  in  which  transplanting  is  done.  Some 
people  lose  all  their  Christmas  Roses  in  the 
attempt  to  mov^e  them,  while  others  will  tran.s- 
plant  them  without  any  loss.  Tlie  great  thing 
is  to  do  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  give  plenty 
of  water,  and  prevent  evaporation  as  much  as 
possible  for  a time  by  covering.  C. 


HAND  BOUQUETS. 

The  bouquets  now  in  fashion  are  very  different 
from  the  enormous  flat  posies  of  years  ago, 
which  were  made  slightly  convex  in  shape, 
surrounded  by  Maiden  hair  Fern  and  paper-lace ; 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  those  who  have 
not  seen  them  to  learn  how  to  arrange  the 
present  “spray”  and  “shower”  bouquets, 
without  an  object  lesson  in  the  art.  However, 
some  general  directions,  good  taste,  and  a visit 
to  a fashionable  wedding  to  inspect  the  bouquets 
at  the  church  door,  will  help  those  who  wish  to 
do  so,  to  arrange  flowers  in  this  way,  with  some 
little  practice.  The  first  necessity  for  a good 
bouquet  is  a wide  choice  of  flowers  ; for  suit- 
able sprays  are  not  too  common,  and  the  flowers 
which  may  be  at  their  best  this  week  will  be 
past  it  before  long.  Some  of  the  best  flowers 
ior  bouquets  are  now  just  coming  on — i.e.,  the 
Carnations,  for  these  last  extremely  well  and 
are  easily  made  into  the  necessary  sprays  with 
their  slender  stems  and  pretty  half-opened 
buds.  Roses  are  often  used,  but  they  are  not 
easily  to  arrange,  except  those  of  the  smaller 


varieties,  unless  Rose-buds  only  are  selected 
when  such  Tea  Roses  as  William  Allen 
Richardson  (apricot),  Innocente  Firola  (blush), 
and  Niphetos  (pure-white) , are  very  suitable, 
and  lovely.  Fine  silver  or  dark  wire  is  used 
for  making  bouquets  and  can  be  bought  at  the 
florists’  shops  on  a reel  like  cotton  ; this 
should  be  used  for  all  the  flowers  and  foliage  of 
the  bouquets  so  as  to  secure  them  against 
accidents,  and  to  make  the  stems  b^nd  properly 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  needed.  In 
wiring  such  a bloom  as  a double  Tuberous 
Begonia  (which  has  no  calyx)  the  blossom  must 
be  held  together  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
while  a double  piece  of  wire  is  run  through  it 
and  secured  at  the  back  ; in  this  way  fine 
Begonias  may  be  made  very  useful,  their  own 
rich,  dark  foliage  being  used  to  set  them  off  as 
well  as  Asparagus  and  Ferns.  Small  leaves  oft 
such  a Begonia  as  Leah  (single  yellow),  or 
Mrs.  Richmond  (double  pink  and  bronze, 
fimbriated,  a very  fine  flower),  are  of  the  right 
dark  tint,  and  these  should  be  secured  by 
passing  a dark  wire  up  the  middle  of  them, 
threading  it  in  and  out  once  or  twice  (without 
breaking  the  leaf)  and  turning  the  upper  end  down 
hookways  to  prevent  it  slipping,  when  the  other 
end  should  be  coiled  several  times  round  the 
stem  of  the  leaf,  which  will  then  be  quite 
manageable.  The  tall  sprays  which  fall  over 
the  bouquet  are  all  carefully  wired,  this  fact 
being  hidden  by  light  foliage  (such  as  Asparagus 
plumosus.  Ferns,  &c. ),  and  finds  should  be  used 
at  the  ends,  with  a little  of  the  natural  foliage  of 
the  flower  selected.  The  blossoms  used  for  the 
main  part  of  the  bouquet  should  be  very  fine 
specimens,  and  these  must  not  be  huddled 
together,  but  each  one  set  off  with  suitable 
foliage,  sprays  of  bud  and  blossom,  with  plenty 
of  light  ferny  foliage  surrounding  them  at 
intervals,  and  the  higlier  sprays  rising  from 
between  them,  near  the  centre.  All  the  stems, 
wired,  must  be  firmly  fixed  together  by  wire.s, 
cutting  out  any  that  are  too  thick,  and 
wluch  would  make  the  accumulated  stems 
too  cumbrous,  as  the  wire  will  hold  the  flowers 
in  place  with  but  little  else.  Bouquet-holders 
in  fine  basket  work  are  usually  supplied 
with  the  bouquets  as  ordered  (sometimes 
tied  with  ribbons  to  match  the  selected  tints), 
and  in  arranging  bouquets  for  a wedding  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a sample  of  the  tint  with 
which  the  bouquet  is  to  be  worn,  as  perfect 
harmony  in  this  particular  is  very  necessary. 
Carnations  have  now  so  wide  a range  of  colour 
that  almost  any  shade  can  be  either  matched  or 
contrasted  well  in  these  flowers,  and  a “ button- 
hole” to  match,  each  part  of  which  must  be 
delicately  wired,  should  be  sent  with  each 
bouquet.  Bouquet -makers  should  procure 
wooden  or  cardboard  boxes  made  on  purpose,  in 
the  right  shape,  by  the  dozen  ; there  is  then 
little  difficulty  in  packing  the  flowers,  as  there 
is  a place  for  the  stems  (into  which  they  must  be 
secured  firmly  by  wires  orpins),  and  the  flowers 
then  ride  free  in  the  box,  only  lightly  covered 
with  tissue  paper.  The  “button-hole,”  in  a 
light  screw  of  paper,  can  be  secured  to  the  top 
of  the  box  so  as  to  avoid  contact  with  the 
bouquet.  It  is  not  safe  to  send  large  bouquets 
by  parcel  post ; they  must  usually  go  by  train, 
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or  by  hand,  which,  of  course,  is  the  safer  plan 
\V'oudea  boxes  must  be  selected  for  bouquets 
which  are  not  in  charge  of  anj'one,  and  these 
can  be  iitted  with  a piece  of  movable  wood  with 
holes  in  it,  into  which  the  handles  of  the  bouquet 
arc  secured  on  the  otlier  side  with  wire,  so  tliat 
the  wliole  thing  can  be  taken  out  of  the  box 
together  before  attempting  to  detach  tlie  handle 
of  the  bouquet.  It  is  largely  on  tlie  amount  of 
personal  care  and  supervision  given  to  these 
small  details,  that  success  in  bouquet-making 
will  depend  ; flowers  are  such  fragile  things 
and  last  so  short  a time  in  fresh  beauty,  that 
miscalculation  of  the  time  of  a train,  or  the 
time  necessary  to  arrange  the  flowers  will  be 
disastrous  even  to  an  expert  hand.  Bouquets 
sliould  always  be  arranged  on  the  same  morning 
as  they  are  wanted,  if  possible,  for  a wedding 
tliose  needed  for  balls,  &c.,  will  be  better 
arranged  in  the  late  afternoon,  before  daylight 
fails.  If  tliey  have  to  be  kept  any  time  after 
tliey  are  arranged  they  should  be  fixed  upright 
in  a stand  or  vase  over  a little  water  in  a tray 
and  covered  with  a large  bell-glass  until  needed 

I.  L.  R 

GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Night  ventilation  is  very  beneticial  to  plants  under 
gl  iss,  espeuially  those  which  are  usually  grown  in  a 
moderate  temperature.  Use  the  syringe  or  garden-engine 
every  afternoon  to  refresh  the  plants  after  the  hot  sun- 
shine of  the  day.  Avoid  wetting  the  flowering  plants,  and,  if 
the  house  is  full  of  flowers,  damp  the  floors  and  borders.  Use 
a thin  shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  ; but  large 
houses  may  be  made  comfortable  with  creepers  trained 
under  the  roof  and  allowed  to  hang  about.  I called  upon 
a gardetiing  friend  a few^  days  ago,  and  the  conservatory 
was  charmingly  cool  and  fresh  without  a shade  except  the 
climbers  on  the  roof.  Passion-flowers,  Tacsonias,  Mande- 
vilhis,  Bougainvilleas,  and  other  fast-growing  climbers 
will  soon  furiiish  a largm  house.  Small  houses  are  not 
easily  dealt  with,  as  in  man}'  cases  no  provision  is  made 
for  borders  to  plant  in,  and  when  the  things  have  to  be 
grown  in  pots  the  progress  is  not  so  rapid.  If  a permanent 
shade  is  used  for  any  small  house  Summer  Cloud  answers 
every  purpose  ; directions  for  applying  it  are  printed  on 
every  packet,  and  a shilling  packet  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
moderate-sized  house.  When  well  grown.  Hydrangeas 
are  among  the  most  useful  plants  for  a cool  conserr'atory  ; 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  will  strike  now  in  a frame 
where  there  is  a little  warmth.  A nearly-spent  hot-bed 
will  do  admirably,  but  must  be  kept  moist  and  close.  Tea 
Roses  and  many  other  plants  will  root  now  in  such  a bed. 
All  the  forced  shrubs  and  other  plants  which  have  made 
their  annual  growth  will  be  better  in  the  open  air  now. 
Plunge  the  hardy  shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  in  coal-ashes  or 
surround  the  pots  with  Cocoa-nut-flbre  to  save  watering 
and  to  protect  the  young  roots  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  most  useful  roots  will  always  be  found  close  to 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  if  these  are'  scorched  the  plant 
will  lose  colour.  This  is  the  cause  of  much  mischief  in 
a hot  summer,  and  though  up  to  the  present  the  weather 
has  not  been  very  hot ; there  are  not  wanting  signs  that 
the  hot  w'eather  is  at  hand.  .Salvias,  Eupaioriums,  and 
other  w’inter-flowering  plants  which  are  planted  out  to 
make  their  growth  should  have  all  strong  shoots  pinched  in 
to  induce  a bushy  habit.  A little  old  manure  or  leaf- 
mould  scattered  among  the  plants  will  save  labour  in 
watering.  Give  Lilies  coming  into  flower  or  throwing  up 
their  flower-stems  weak  liquid-manure  ; a little  rich  top- 
dressing w'ill  be  beneficial.  Be  careful  in  staking  not  to 
injure  the  bulbs.  Madonna  Lilies  which  have  flowered  in 
pots  will  be  better  planted  out.  Gladiolus  The  Bride 
which  have  been  gently  forced  in  boxes  for  cutting  may 
stand  outside  till  ripe,  and  then  be  shaken  out  and  dried  * 
these  bulbs  will  flower  year  after  year  if  taken  care  of.’ 
Cuttings  of  Fuchsias  struck  now  will  flower  early  next 
spring. 

Stove. 

The  Caladiums,  Dracienas,  Crotons,  Alooasias,  and 
and  other  foliage  plants  will  now  be  at  their  best.  Only 
pure  rain  water  should  be  used  for  syringing,  or  their 
effectiveness^  will  be  spoiled.  Caladiums  in  5-inch  pots 
make  charming  table  plants  in  summer  ; the  small  white- 
leaved C.  argyrites  is  very  suitable  for  such  work,  and 
there  is  never  too  much  of  this.  The  ornamental-leaved 
Bepmas  are  very  useful  to  form  edgings  in  Orchid  and 
Palm-houses.  I have  seen  them  used  effectively  planted 
out.  They  are  also  very  effective  in  contrast  with  Ferns. 
They  are  perhaps  a little  bit  in  the  cold  shade  now,  but 
will  have  their  day  again.  I was  in  an  old-fashioned 
garden  a short  time  ago,  and  came  upon  a really  grand 
collection  well  done,  and  the  thought  occurred  that  they 
are  better  worth  grow-ing  than  many  things  now  found  in 
average  gardens.  For  gorgeous  effect  scarcely  anything 
equals  the  Allamandas,  and  when  grown  in  quantity  the 
flowers  are  magnificent  for  cutting.  Some  time  ago  'l  saw 
a larp  plant  of  Allamanda  Henderson!  set  out  in  a 
mound  of  soil  over  a slate  tank  which  contained  warm 
water,  and  the  plant  grew  like  a Willow  and  was  prepar- 
ing  to  flower  in  very  great  profusion.  Such  plants  are  of 
the  grxiatest  value  where  choice  flowers  are  in  demand, 
ihunbergia  Harrisi  is  a very  desirable  stove  climber  • will 
groiy  well  in  a good-sized  pot.  Abundance  of  moi’sture 
must  be  used  in  the  atmosphere  now,  and  shade  enough 
foliage  from  the  hot  sun  will  be  necessary 
A blind  worked  with  rollers  is  the  best  arrangement  as 
thp  when  the  sun  goes  under  a cloud,  the  blind  can  be 
rolled  up  and  the  plants  have  the  benefit  of  the  full  light 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “Garden  IVoric”  maybe  done  from  ten  days  to 
a firttv'ahf  later  than  is  her,-  indicated  with  eiviaVo  nood 
res  alts.  -■  J • 


Move  a part  of  the  stock  of  Eitcharis  Lilies  to  a cool-house 
to  ripen  and  rest.  I do  not  recommend  placing  them  out- 
side, and  very  good  results  in  the  way  of  blossoms  are 
obtained  from  plants  which  are  never  permitted  to  leave 
the  stove. 

Orchard  House. 

E.xpose  ripening  Peaches  and  Nectarines  to  all  the  light 
and  sun  possible  to  get  full  colour.  Colour  is  nearly 
everything  in  a Peaoii,  as  it  is  generally  combined  with 
flavour.  A few  leaves  may  he  removed,  if  necessar.v,  or  be 
thrust  on  one  side  where  they'  overhang  the  fruit.  Fruit- 
trees  in  pots  may  require  water  twice  a-day  in  very  hot 
weather,  especially  trees  which  have  not  been  recently 
repotted.  Use  the  hose  or  the  syringe  freel.y  among  the 
late-fruiting  trees,  and  give  air  not  later  than  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Mildew  is  generally  found  in  houses 
where  the  atmosphere  is  close  and  stuffy.  Shut  up  at 
four  o’clock,  and  damp  down  or  syringe.  The  exfra 
warmth  from  the  bottlcd-upsunshine  will  give  increased  size 
to  the  fruit ; but  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evejiing  give  an 
inch  or  so  of  air  along  the  ridge. 

Late  "Vineries. 

Stop  all  laterals  when  quite  short  if  the  finger  and 
thumb  can  do  the  work  ; if  it  is  necessary  to  use  a knife 
they  have  been  left  too  long.  Go  over  the  bunches  of 
Grapes,  and  if  any  of  the  bunches  appear  crowded  remove 
the  small  berries.  The  seedless  berries  should  be  cut 
away,  as,  if  left  to  ripen,  they  only  spoil  the  sample.  The 
late  Grapes  which  will  have  to  hang  a long  time  should  be 
thinned  more  than  the  early  kinds.  Gros  Colmar  will 
grow  to  a large  size,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind 
vyhen  thinning.  Give  the  borders  a last  dressing  of  artifi- 
cial manure,  and  wash  it  in  with  the  hose.  A top-dressing 
of  long,  littery  manure  w’ill  be  useful  afterwards  to  check 
evaporation  and  save  watering.  When  Grapes  have  to  be 
kept  a long  time  after  they  are  ripe  it  is  a good  plan  to 
thatch  the  inside  borders  with  long,  clean  straw  ; but  this 
need  not  be  done  till  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Cold  Frames. 

Syringe  or  sprinkle  with  a rosed  pot  every  afternoon 
when  the  shading  is  taken  oflt.  All  Cyclamens,  Primulas, 
and  Cinerarias  keep  rather  close  for  the  present ; but 
when  some  progress  has  been  made  a little  air  should  be 
left  on  night  and  day.  It  will  be  necessary'  to  open  the 
ilants  out  as  they  progress,  or  the  growth  will  suffer  and 
je  weakly'. 

■Window  Gardening. 

Tuberous  Begonias  are  beautiful  window  plants  where 
fas  is  not  burnt.  Let  the  plants  have  all  the  light  possible, 
)Ut  do  not  give  full  exposure  to  the  hot  sunshine  in  a 
south  window.  Plants  in  flower  may  in  this  bright 
W'eather  require  water  daily.  The  evening  or  early  in  the 
morning  are  the  best  times  to  water  now.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  may'  be  given  in  small  quantities  to  plants 
having  pale,  weakly  foliage.  In  no  case  should  a tea- 
spoonful for  a 6-inch  pot  be  exceeded.  Water  in  imme- 
diately. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Besides  the  layering  of  Carnations,  Sweet  Williams, 
Choice  Pinks,  fStc.,  a good  deal  of  pegging-down  has  to  be 
done  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  surface  of  beds  and 
borders.  A cheap  way'  of  obtaining  a lot  of  good  pegs  is 
to  purchase  some  15-gauge  wire  and  cut  it  into  suitable 
lengths.  A boy  can  do  this  work.  The  wire  costs  about 
.'Is.  per  stone,  and  a stone  of  wire  will  make  a good  many 
thousands  of  pegs.  In  the  matter  of  stakes  for  Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks,  Phloxes,  Delphinums,  &c.,  the  stout  Bamboos 
are  very  neat  and  lasting,  much  more  so  than  any  other 
wood  stakes.  Deal  stakes  go  at  the  bottom  very  soon 
and  then  are  too  short  for  the  same  purpose  again, 
and  the  Bamboos  are  surprisingly  cheap.  Dahlias 
should  be  looked  over  and  the  growing  shoots  secured 
with  loose  ties  at  least  once  a week.  Where  the  plants 
are  required  to  produce  blooms  for  exhibition,  in  addition 
to  the  central  stakes  four  other  stakes  w'ill  be  required  to 
tie  out  the  principal  side-shoots.  Up  to  the  present  there 
has  been  rain  enough  for  most  things  where  the  surface 
has  been  kept  loose  by  frequent  hoeing  ; and  if  it  should 
set  in  hot  a little  mulch  of  any  kind  round  each  plant  will 
be  better  than  much  watering.  If  there  are  an  y symptoms 
of  the  fungoid  disease  on  the  foliage  of  Hollyhocks,  White 
Lilies,  or  any  other  plants,  dress  them  at  once  with  some 
suitable  remedy.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  or  Gishurst  Com- 
pound are  both  useful  in  attacks  of  this  disease  if  applied  in 
good  time.  A very  good  wash  for  the  destruction  of 
insects,  mildew,  &c.,  may  be  made  by  steeping  a small 
bag  of  soot  in  a barrel  or  a tank  containing  ,50  or  more 
allons  of  w'ater,  and  afterw'ards  clarifying  the  soot-water 
with  lime.  The  mixture  to  be  used  in  the  syringing  water 
at  the  rate  of  a pint  to  the  gallon. 


mg  the  seeds  and  shade  till  the  seeds  germinate.  Plant 
out  any  spring-sown  Cabbages  left  in  seed  beds  to  form 
Coleworts.  Gather  all  Peas  as  soon  as  large  enough  for 
use,  and  there  will  be  a succession  of  blossoms  that  will 
be  useful  in  September,  and  perhaps  later.  It  is  useless 
sowing  Peas  now.  Dwarf  French  Beans  may  be  planted 
in  a cold  pit  for  autumn  use.  It  there  are  more  French 
Beans  or  Scarlet  Runners  than  are  required  at  any  time, 
gather  the  pods  before  they  get  old,  and  place  them  in 
alternate  l.ayers  with  salt  in  earthenware  jars  for  winter 
use.  Sow  a good  breadth  of  Turnips  for  winter  use. 
Veitch’s  Red  Globe  is  a good  hardy  kind  for  winter,  and 
the  Black  Stone  is  v'ery  hardy  and  very  tender ; mav  be 
sown  end  of  July  for  standing.  This  variety  does  not 
grow  to  a large  size,  but  it  does  not  get  woolly,  like  the 
White-skinned  Turnips  sometimes  do.  Plant  out  and  tie 
up  Lettuces.  Plant  cuttings  of  Water  Cress  in  a shallow 
trench  where  water  can  be  turned  on.  The  Water  Cress 
bed  may  occupy  a shady  position.  I have  had  them  do  welt 
on  the  north  side  of  a wall.  North  borders  will  be  useful 
now  for  man>’  things.  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Radishes, 
Turnips,  Cabbages,  &c.,  will  do  well  under  a north  wall. 
Sow  Chervil  for  autumn  use.  Cut  herbs  for  drying. 
Plant  out  more  Celery,  including  Celeriac.  E.  Hobd'av. 


Fruit  Garden. 

When  bright  sunny  days  follow  closely  on  dull  weather 
prompt  attention  must  be  given  to  the  early  morning 
ventilation  of  fruit-houses,  and  more  moisture  will  be 
required  to  maintain  a genial  atmosphere.  Damping 
the  paths  and  floors  in  the  middle  of  a hot  day  is  a great 
help  to  the  foliage  of  Vines  and  Peaches  and  tends  to  keep 
out  red-spider.  In  building  new  vineries  and  making 
new  borders  some  time  may  be  gained  where  the  young 
Vines  are  raised  at  home  by  plants  now.  Where  the  Vine 
eyes  were  planted  early  the  young  Vines  will  now  be 
strong  enough  to  plant  out,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season 
considerable  progress  will  be  made  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  It  is  a good  plan  when  young  Vines  are  planted 
now  to  let  everything  grow  and  stop  nothing,  and  when 
the  leaves  fall  cut  down  to  the  last  eye  or  bud.  The  next 
season  a strong  cane  will  be  made,  and  the  usual  course 
of  stopping  and  training  should  be  followed.  It  is  not 
necessary  where  fresh  soil  has  to  be  brought  in  to  make 
all  the  border  at  once.  A border  6 feet  w'ide  will  be 
sufficient  width  ; more  soil  can  be  given  when  required. 
Strawberry  runners  layered  into  small  pots  must  have 
plenty  of  water.  The  best  compost  for  Strawberries  in 
pots  is  two-thirds  turfy  loam  and  one-third  horse  drop- 
pings, dried  and  well  broken  up,  so  as  to  blend  well  with 
the  loam.  If  the  loam  is  light  mix  a little  clay  with  it. 

■Vegetable  Garden. 

In  cold  districts  Cabbages  may  be  sown  by  the  middle 
of  the  month.  If  the  seeds  are  dressed  with  red  lead  the 
birds  will  not  touch  them.  If  the  weather  is  hot  and  the 
soil  \ ery  dry  give  a good  watering  a few  hours  before  sow- 


"Work  In  the  To-wn  Garden. 

There  ought  to  be  plenty  of  flowers  in  the  town  garden 
now.  The  showery  weather  in  May  and  June  promoted  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  now  the  almost  tropical  heat  '-an 
scarcely  fail  to  develop  abundance  of  bloom.  Chrysan- 
themum coronarium,  with  its  neat  rosette-shaped  blos- 
soms, cream-white  and  yellow,  is  a wonderfully  floriferous 
subject,  and  now  supplies  any  (juantity  of  flowers  for 
cutting.  This  is  one  of  those  admirable  plants  that  grows 
and  blooms  freely  anywhere  and  in  any  kind  of  soil.  The 
single  blossoms  of  C.  carinatum  (tricolor),  which  are  some- 
times termed  coloured  Marguerites,  are  also  very  bright 
and  useful,  and  vary  considerably  in  colour  and  niarkings. 
C.  Dunnetti.  golden  and  white  double,  again,  is  a capital 
plant,  and  even  the  Corn  Marigold  (C.  segetum)  is  not  to 
be  despised,  as  it  affords  an  unusually  intense  shade  of 
deep  golden-yellow.  All  the  above,  with  C.  inodorum  and  a 
kind  called  Golden  Queen,  with  single  blossoms,  are  worth  a 
place  in  any  town  or  suburban  garden,  and  in  most  of  those 
in  the  country  as  w'ell.  The  Cornflowers,  too,  blue,  rose, 
purple,  and  white,  are  in  full  bloom  now  and  capital  for  cut- 
ting, while  Mignonette  affords  fragrance  and  is  as  easy  of 
culture  as  any  of  the  above.  Many  perennials  and  biennials, 
again,  are  now  in  great  beauty,  and  what  can  be  finer  than 
bold  masses  of  Sweet  Williams  or  well-grown  plants  of 
Canterbury  Bells?  Delphiniums,  the  perennial  Lupines, 
and  some  others  are  getting  past  their  best,  but  will  be 
shortly  succeeded  by  Hollyhocks,  Gaillardias,  Lilies,  &c., 
while  Carnations  will  be  in  their  fullest  beauty  by  about 
the  time  these  lines  appear.  The  layering  of  these  last  may 
commence  at  any  time— as  soon  as  the  “ grass”  is  long 
enough— and  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  earlier  it 
is  done  the  better.  In  the  case  of  seedlings,  a good  plan 
is  to  mark  and  layer  the  best,  and  let  the  others  either 
stand  for  another  year  or  two  (if  they  will),  or  else  pull 
them  up  and  throw  them  away  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
over.  Do  not  forget  that  unless  seed  of  these  and  other 
hardy  plants  of  this  class,  to  bloom  next  year,  is  sown  at 
once,  the  plants  will  be  backward  and  weak,  and  the 
flowers  few.  Window  f>lants  in  full  bloom  now  require 
plenty  of  water  and  liquid-manure,  while  a good  overhead 
shower  morning  and  evening,  on  hot  days,  will  cleanse 
and  refresh  them  immensely.  Large  flowering  Pelar- 
goniums past  flower  ought  to  be  removed  to  a sunny  spot 
in  the  open  air,  and  be  kept  short  of  water  for  three  weeks, 
then  cut  back  hard,  and  insert  the  tops  and  side  growths 
as  cuttings.  Sow  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  at  once. 

B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  "WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  f rom  a Garden  Diary  from  July  iJLth 
to  July  21st. 

Took  up  a south  border  of  early  Potatoes,  and  prepared 
the  ground  for  early  Strawberry  John  Ruskin.  The 
plants  are  strong,  having  been  layered  into  pots,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  a lull  crop  of  fruit  will  be  gathered  next 
season.  Formerly  we  used  to  provide  enough  plants  in 
pots  to  produce  Strawberries  till  pretty  well  the  middle  of 
June,  but  with  a very  early  sort  on  a south  border,  well 
supplied  with  moisture,  there  is  no  necessity  to  grow 
so  many  plants  in  pots.  I consider  Strawberries  in 
pots  are  an  expensive  crop  to  grow.  They  are  generally 
on  hand  all  the  year  round,  and  are  not  of  much  use  after 
the  crop  has  been  gathered,  though  sometimes  they  are 
planted  out  and  produce  a second  crop  in  the  autumn, 
but  this  only  refers  to  early  varieties.  The  autumn  crop 
of  the  late  sorts  is  not  of  much  value.  Made  up  a Mush- 
room bed  in  the  open  air  on  the  north  side  of  a wall. 
Heavy  rains  will  be  thrown  off  by  wooden  shutters  laid 
against  the  wall.  I have  fitted  up  a rough  kind  of  wooden 
frame  for  open  air  Mushroom  growing  in  the  shade  of  the 
wall,  1 foot  deep  at  the  front  and  lb  inches  deep  at  the 
back,  and  4 feet  wide  ; the  shutters  fitting  close  will  keep 
out  air  and  light.  Tied  paper  round  several  rows  of 
early  Celery  to  blanch  the  plants.  The  advantage  of 
this  method  of  blanching  is  that  water  may  be  given 
freely  without  interfering  with  the  progress  of  the 
blanching.  When  the  blanching  is  done  by  surround- 
ing the  plants  with  soil  watering  has  to  cease  after 
earthing  up.  Planted  out  a bed  of  late  Celery  under 
a north  wall.  The  plants  are  set  out  on  the  surface,  and 
will  be  blanched  w'ith  ashes  or  burnt  earth.  I find  this 
crop  under  the  north  wall  suffers  scarcely  at  all  from  frost 
during  winter,  and  the  ashes  being  so  porous  causes  all 
surplus  moisture  to  pass  rapidly  away,  and  the  border 
being  cool  the  plants  do  not  bolt  in  spring,  and  the  crop 
is  valuable  for  late  use.  Layered  Carnations  and  Picotees. 
Pricked  out  Wallflowers  and  Canterbury  Bells.  Shifted 
Cyclamens  into  5-inch  pots  ; these  and  Cinerarias,  Primu- 
las, and  other  winter-blooming  stuff.  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
excepted,  are  now  in  cold  pits,  set  with  their  backs  to  the 
south,  in  a position  shaded  from  the  midday'  sun.  Sowed 
Brown  Cos  Lettuce.  Planted  out  Endive  and  made  a 
further  sowing  of  the  Green-curled  and  Batavian  varieties 
Pricked  out  seedling  Pinks  and  Carnations.  Moved  young 
plants  of  Linum  trigMiumto  cold  frame,  where  they  can 
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be  syringed  daily.  This  is  rather  a useful  plant  tor  winter 
blooming  when  well  done.  The  young  shoots  are  pinched 
freely  to  get  a good  base,  and  are  then  allowed  to  grow, 
and  if  the  young  shoots  are  afterwards  ripened  by  exposure 
the  plants  will  be  covered  with  bright  yellow  flowers.  It 
is  rather  subject  to  red-spider,  and,  therefore,  the  syring- 
in"-  must  not  be  neglected.  Sowed  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias in  cold  frame.  Made  the  first  sowing  of  Machet 
Mio'nonette  for  autumn  blooming  in  5-inch  pots.  Put  in 
cuttings  of  Hydrangeas  ; the  first  batch  are  rooted,  and 
will  soon  be  ready  to  shift  into  5-inch  pots.  Sowed 
Cucumber-seeds  to  raise  young  plants  for  autumn  and 
early  winter  bearing.  Top-dressed  plants  now  in  bearing 
with  old  turf  and  stable-manure. 


FRUIT. 

COLOURING  WHITE  GRAPES. 

I BELIEVE  the  generally  accepted  theory  that 
White  Grapes  require  much  more  sunshine  to 
colour  and  ripen  them  properly  than  do 
black  varieties  is  the  correct  one.  Black 
Grapes  can  be  hurried  along  too  rapidly 
for  them  to  colour  properly,  and  why  are 
white  varieties  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
standing  or  being  in  need  of  different  treat- 
ment ? I hold  that  Grapes 
of  any  kind,  white  varieties 
included,  should  be  given 
good  time  in  which  to  colour 
and  ripen,  and  all  their  good 
properties  are  then  well  de- 
veloped accordingly.  Doubt- 
less very  good  produce  can 
be  and  very  often  is  had  at 
the  end  of  about  four  months 
from  the  time  of  starting 
them,  but  it  is  better  for  the 
Vines,  and  from  a private, 
not  a market  grower’s  point 
of  view,  better  also  for  the 
owner,  that  five  and  in  some 
oases  six  months  be  allowed 
before  many  bunches  are  cut. 

Naturally  very  much  de- 
pends upon  circumstances. 

For  instance,  some  varieties 
mature  more  rapidly  than 
others,  inside  borders  being 
also  in  favour  of  more  rapid 
f oreing,  while  some  localities 
have  the  benefit  of  much 
more  natural  heat  and  sun- 
shine than  others,  nothing 
short  of  an  extra  free  appli- 
cation of  fire-heat  eompen- 
sating  for  this.  All  this  is 
very  well  understood,  in 
many  cases  being  acted  upon 
accordingly,  but  I have  yet 
to  learn  why  it  is  that  White 
Grapes  should  receive  such 
special  treatment,  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  ripening 
period.  Why  are  they  so 
often  much  exposed  to  a 
strong  sunshine  when  the 
black  varieties  are  so  care- 
fully shaded  from  it?  In 
one  case  the  sunshine  is  sup- 
posed to  lay  on  the  colour, 
and  in  the  other  to  take  it 
ofi,  and  to  a certain  extent 
the  supposition  is  correct. 

I repeat  this  to  a eertain  extent,  as  the  theory 
will  not  stand  tlie  abuse  to  which  it  is  too 
often  subjected  when  practised.  If  bunches 
of  Black  Grapes  are  heavily  shaded  by  a 
thick  canopy  of  leaves  and  receive  plenty  of 
fresh  air  while  ripening,  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood of  their  colouring  very  satisfaetorily ; 
but  in  all  probability  the  flavour  and  keeping 
properties  would  have  been  better  developed  if 
much  less  shade  had  been  accorded.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  can  be  well  coloured  and 
most  perfectly  ripened  under  a thin  covering 
of  leaves,  and  what  suits  them  is  equally  effi- 
cacious in  the  case  of  White  Grapes.  When 
the  leaves  are  very  carefully  tucked  or  tied 
back  from  over  the  bunches  of  the  latter,  so 
as  to  let  as  much  sunshine  as  possible  strike 
full  on  the  bunches,  this  aftparently  does 
hasten  colouring  considerably  ; but  who  has 
not  been  disappointed  with  bunches  thus 
treated  ? They  may  appear  very  satisfactory  when 
hanging,  but  wtien  they  are  cut  and  fastened 
perhaps  to  a show  board,  the  satisfaction 
diminishes  considerably.  The  iac3  of  a bunch 
may  be  fairly  well  coloured,  but  the  point  and 
sides  show  a greenness  not  noticeable  before 


cutting,  and  which  cannot  be  got  over  or  hid  in 
any  way.  In  very  many  instances  the  sunshine 
striking  full  on  berries  not  previously  exposed 
and,  so  to  speak,  hardened,  disfigures  them 
badly,  the  grizzled  patches  or  rusty  appearance 
denoting  only  too  plainly  that  the  attempt  to 
hasten  colouring  in  a somewhat  artificial  manner 
has  failed  badly.  I have  seen  hundreds  of 
bunches  thus  disfigured  and  practieally  spoilt, 
many  berries  being  scalded,  and  have  damaged  a 
few  score  myself  by  exposing  them  prematurely  to 
bright  sunshine,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  my  re- 
marks , will  prevent  many  readers  from  eom- 
mencing  or  persevering  with  the  practice. 
According  to  my  experience,  the  only  time 
when  the  bunches  should  be  exposed  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  full  sunshine  is  previous  to 
and  during  the  flowering  period.  If  this  is 
done,  the  flowers  are  strong,  open  well  together, 
and  simply  set  to  perfection. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  thus  treated  may  be 
set  as  surely  in  a mixed  house  as  it  can  under 
any  special  treatment — a fact  that  I have  fre- 
quently demonstrated,  the  bunches  this  year 


Grape  Mrs.  Pearson.  From  a photograph. 


being  as  solid  as  those  of  Madresfield  Couit 
alongside.  The  rods  being  fully  4 feet  aj.Iirt 
the  laterals  somewhat  thin  and  all  stopped  at  the 
second  joint  beyond  the  selected  bunch  on  each, 
there  is  a slight  division  between  each  Vine  or 
rod,  and  a certain  amount  of  subdued  sunshine 
reaches  the  bunehes  both  from  this  slight  opening 
as  well  as  from  between  the  uncrowded  leaves. 
If  other  conditions  are  favourable  and  good 
time  allowed,  or  say  not  less  than  six  months, 
from  the  time  of  starting  (February  1 or  there- 
abouts) the  berries  ought  all  to  be  of  the 
clearest  amber,  and  which  I maintain  is  attain- 
able by  no  other  means.  Six  months  may  seem 
a long  time  for  the  growth  and  ripening  of  a 
erop  of  Muscats,  but  when  the  berries  are  extra 
large  and  solid,  yet  another  two  months  is  needed 
for  colouring  them  to  perfection,  the  true  Mus- 
cat flavour  also  not  being  developed  much  under 
that  time.  This  elass  of  Grapes  requires  more 
heat  during  the  ripening  period  than  is  good 
for  Black  Grapes  growing  in  the  same  house,  at 
any  rate,  as  far  as  colouring  is  concerned,  j>lenty 
of  fire-heat  and  a free  circulation  of  air  being 
needed  throughout.  I am  contented  with 
somewhat  smaller  berries,  and  which  ripen 


surely  enough  in  a somewhat  airy  liousc,  the 
temperature  of  whieh,  where  the  Muscats  arc 
located,  seldom  fails  much  below  C.5  degs.  or 
greatly  exceeds  70  degs.  In  cooler  parts  of  the 
same  house,  that  is  to  say,  at  a well  ventilated 
end  and  along  the  front,  Madresfield  Court  and 
Black  Hamburgh  are  grown,  and  a rod  each  of 
Foster’s  Seedling  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  is 
also  worked  in.  Both  of  the  latter  white  varie- 
ties receive  treatment  almost  identical  with  the 
Muscats,  and  the  former  has  done  me  good 
service  repeatedly,  Buckland  Sweetwater  also 
doing  well.  Neither  of  them  will  bear  full 
exposure  to  fierce  sunshine,  but  they  will 
colour  beautifully  under  a thin  covering  only 
of  their  own  leaves.  Golden  Queen  and  Mrs. 
Pearson  (here  figured)  are  quite  as  slow  in 
ripening  as  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  only  times  I have  ever  had  them  both 
at  their  best  were  when  they  were  started 
equally  early  or  not  later  than  the  early 
part  of  February.  The  chances  are  those 
started  in  March  in  a mixed  house  of  late 
varieties  will  ripen  more  satisfactorily  than 
usual  or  without  the  expenditure  of  much  fire- 
heat  in  August  or  September.  The  sanie 
remarks  apply  to  White  Tokay  and  Calabrian 
Raisin,  both  of  which  are  very  slow  in  colour- 
ing, and  when  started  late  not  unfrequently  fail 
to  colour  properly.  Judicious  ventilation  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  light  and  sunshine  alone 
will  not,  however,  ensure  the  perfect  colouring 
of  white  Grapes.  Other  essentials  to  success, 
notably  a healthy  root-action,  sufficient  moisture 
and  food  at  the  roots,  a clean  top  growth,  and 
the  avoidance  of  overcropping,  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  Can  it  be  denied  that  overcropping  is 
more  often  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  white 
varieties  than  with  Black  Grapes?  At  any 
rate,  the  consequences  of  this  short-sighted 
practice  are  not  sufficiently  realised,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Muscats.  They  will  succeed  well 
up  to  a certain  point  and  then  collapse  badly, 
the  berries  shanking  and  shrivelling  wholesale, 
not  a presentable  bunch  being  seen  in  the  house 
by  the  end  of  August  or  thereabouts.  Foster’s 
Seedling  overcropped  is  scarcely  recognisable, 
the  bunches  being  loose,  the  berries  small,  round, 
green,  and  watery.  Buckland  Sweetwater  is 
less  often  overcropped,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Vines  will  not  constantly  produce  more 
bunches  than  they  are  capable  of  properly  ripen- 
ing.   

758.— Strawberry  runners.— Yes,  the 
second,  and  even  the  third  stolons  (I  suppose 
this  is  what  you  mean)  will  with  good  treatment 
bear  fruit  when  a year  old,  but,  of  course,  they 
rob  the  first  to  some  extent.  Some  old  gardeners 
I have  known  held  that  the  seeond  stolons 
made  better  plants  than  the  first,  seldom  or 
never  becoming  blind.  But  the  general  practice 
is  to  layer  the  first  stolon  and  pinch  ofi  the  rest. 

— B.  c;  R. 

■ If  the  runners  are  taken  from  fruitful 

plants  you  may  without  fear  of  disappointment 
layer  all  you  can  get,  whether  they  are  the  first, 
second,  or  third  on  the  same  runner.  The  only 
difference  will  be  in  the  strength  of  the  plants. 
The  first  would  naturally  be  the  strongest,  as  it 
will  form  roots  in  advance  of  the  others. — 
J.  C.  C. 

782.— Raspberries  diseased  — You  do 
not  say  in  what  way  the  Raspberries  are 
affected,  so  I do  not  see  how  anyone  can  tell  you 
whether  they  are  diseased  or  not.  For  my  part 
I do  not  think  they  are,  but  I believe  that  the 
frost  last  winter  done  the  injury.  I know  that 
because  the  Raspberry  grows  wild  in  many 
places  it  is  difficult  to  make  some  people  believe 
that  frost  ean  injure  the  canes  in  winter,  but 
that  it  will  do  so  I was  made  painfully  aware 
ev'ery  hard  winter  in  a garden  which  I managed 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Certainly  the 
failure  is  not  due  to  mismanagement. — J.  C.  C. 

761.— A good  Strawberry.— It  is  not 
possible  to  recommend  any  particular  Straw- 
berry without  knowing  the  ch-aracter  of  the  soil, 
whether  light  or  heavy,  &c. , and  even  then 
trial  alone  can  often  determine  the  best.  In 
my  experience  President  and  Keen  s Seedling 
are  the  two  best  “all-round”  Strawberries,  as 
they  thrive  on  any  kind  of  soil,  light  or  h-avy. 
On  stiff  soil  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Sir  4 . 
Paxton  usually  thrive  well. — B.  C.  R. 

772.  — Strawberries  in  a Peach- 
bouse. — No  wonder  the  plants  were  attacked 
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by  mildew,  if  stood  in  saucers  of  water  in  a cold- 
house  ; and  probably  kept  much  too  close,  I have  no 
doubt.  Except  in  very  hot  summer  weather  (such 
as  we  sometimes  get  in  May)  these  plants  ought 
never  to  stand  in  saucers  of  water,  and  when  first 
housed,  until  the  flowers  expand,  water  should 
only  be  given  when  the  soil  becomes  fairly  dry. 
In  future  keep  the  plants  drier  until  the  fruit 
begins  to  set,  when  free  supplies  of  water  and 
liquid-manure  may  be  given,  and  ventilate  freely 
on  all  fine  days.  A little  sulphur 
dusted  about  is  one  of  the  best 
preventives. — B.  C.  R. 

765.  — Strawberries  not 
fruiting. — The  plants  have  gone 
“blind,”  and  are  worthless,  what- 
ever the  variety.  You  had  better 
destroy  them  than  take  any  fur- 
ther trouble  with  them,  for  in  all 
probability  any  runners  taken  from 
them  will  prove  barren  also. 

Ascertain  what  variety  does  best 
in  the  immediate  neighbonrhood, 
and  if  you  obtain  and  plant  strong 
runners  at  once,  there  will  be  a 
good  crop  next  year.  Otherwise, 
set  out  a dozen  plants  each  of  the 
following  varieties : President,  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  Keen’s  Seedling,  Dr. 

Hogg,  Garibaldi,  and  Noble,  and 
after  two  years  trial  plant  one  or 
two  only  of  those  that  succeed 
best.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a “male”  Strawberry-plant,  the 
male  and  female  organs  being  situ- 
ated in  the  same  flower,  so  that 
if  a plant  flowers  at  all  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  bear  fruit.  You  may  con- 
sole yourself  for  the  loss  by  the 
reflection  that  “ blind  ” plants  are 
unusually  abundant  this  season. — 

B.  C.  R. 

Apple  Cockpit.— It  is  quite 
correct,  as  was  stated  in  Garden- 
ing recently,  that  this  Apple  is 
not  grown  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land. I have  a tree  of  it,  which  I 
purchased  from  Mr.  H.  Berwick, 
the  well-known  Sidmouth  Apple 
exhibitor,  two  years  ago,  and  it  is 
now  covered  with  fruit.  The  tree 
has  a peculiar  erect  growth,  which 
is  unique  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes.  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  I believe, 
grows  it  regularly,  and  I took  it  on 
his  recommendation.  At  some 
future  date  I will  inform  you  of 
any  special  points  in  its  culture  and  efliciency. 
— SoDTHERTON,  Devon. 

The  Cockpit  Apple  flourishes  in  this 

neighbourhood,  and  is  highly  valued,  for  al 
though  the  fruit  is  not  of  the  largest,  the  trees 
almost  invaria,bly  produce  a heavy  crop,  which  is 
rarely  blown  off  in  high  winds.  For  cooking 
there  is  no  better  Apple  ; it  retains  its  pleasant 
acid  flavour  in  the  process,  and,  unlike  the 
Codlin  tribe,  loses  little  of  its  bulk,  while  it 
keeps  sound  till  March  or  April.  Year  after 
year  two  standard  trees  have  produced  from 
thirty  to  forty  stones,  and  there  was  promise 
of  even  a better  yield  this  season  till  the  May 
frost  destroyed  all  hope  of  a heavy  crop.  As 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  trees  are  less 
liable  to  insect  attacks  chan  many  others,  and 
with  the  exception  of  thinning  out  the  wood, 
and  keeping  a good  space  between  the  branches, 
nothing  has  been  done  for  at  least  fifteen  years. 

— Cumberland. 


TRHIBS  AND  SHRUBS. 


occasionally  25  feet  or  30  feet  in  height,  with  a 
slender  trunk.  The  flowers  are  white  and  jiro- 
duced  in  slender,  upright  terminal  panicled 
racemes  6 inches  to  12  inches  long,  and  open  in 


A FINE  FLOWERING  SHRUB. 

CaRPENTERIA  CALIEORNICA.  I t ^ -x-- 

, , , . succession  tor  several  weeks  m August  and 

fy  tins  September.  In  Southern  Yezo  Clethra  canescens 
®®t.abhshed  its  grows  nearly  down  to  the  sea-level  and  along 
iputation  for  excellence  both  indoors  and  out.  the  mountains  of  the  sonthern  islands.  In 
It  does  extremely  well  against  the  back  wall  of  Central  Hondo,  where  it  is  a common  forest 
a greenhouse,  the  flowers  being  at  their  best  in  | plant,  growing  usually  near  the  borders  of 

streams  and  lakes,  it  reaches  an  elevation  of 
I over  5,000  feet,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  fine  species  will  thrive  in  our  climate 
if  plants  are  raised  from  seed  prodnced  at  high 
elevations,  althongh  up  to  the  present  time  those 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
have  never  been  very  satisfactory.  Clethra 
canescens  grows  not  only  in  Japan,  but  in 
China,  Java,  the  Philippines  and  Celebes. — 

I Garden  and  Forest. 

Escallonia  Phillipiana. — A very  notice- 
able feature  in  connection  with  this  beautiful 
Escallonia  is  its  hardiness,  for  frosts  sufficiently 
severe  to  cut  some  species  to  the  ground  have 
little  or  no  efifect  upon  this.  The  pure-white 
flowers  are  so  distinct  from  those  of  any  other 
Escallonia  that  it  must  be  given  a place  in  any 
I collection  of  choice  flowering  shrubs.  In 
especially  favoured  districts,  another  kind — 
the  larger-growing  E.  montevidensis  or  flori- 
bunda— is  a very  ornamental  flowering  shrub, 
one  of  the  tenderest  of  the  entire  genus.  It 
forms  a free-growing,  somewhat  upright  bush, 
that  under  favonrable  conditions  will  reach  a 
I height  of  10  feet  or  12  feet.  The  white  flowers 
borne  in  terminal  corymbs,  an  arrange- 
I ment  very  different  from  that  of  the  better- 
I known  kinds. — T. 

Ceutzia  gracilis  is  usually  thought  more  of  as  c 
I plant  for  pots  and  the  greenhouse,  but  it  is  perfectly 
hirdy.  When  massed  together  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
lawn  this  shrub  presents  a 8ne  aspect  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  We  noticed  it  thus  grouped  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 

I Kew,  the  plants  about  2 feet  or  a little  more  in  height,  and 
covered  with  the  pure-white  flowers. — B. 


f60. — Paris  Groen. — I have  no  donbt  but 
that  the  Paris  Green  did  the  mischief.  The 
solntion  was  too  strong  for  the  condition  of  the 
leaves  at  the  time  it  was  nsed.  The  proportion 
you  used  would  be  right  enough  in  the  month  of 
August  when  the  leaves  had  got  more  hardened, 
but  too  strong  early  in  the  season  when  the 
foliage  is  young  and  tender.  Had  you  persisted 
in  syringing  your  Peach-trees  with  clear  water 
you  would  have  got  rid  of  any  insects  and  run  no 
risk  of  injury  to  your  trees.  Now  they  are  a 
good  deal  crippled  for  next  year. — J.  C.  C. 

The  Double  Crimson  Sweet  William.— This 
fine  flower  is  getting  more  common.  Its  large  heads  are 
composed  of  exquisite  double  rosette-like  flowers  of  an 
intense  crimson  colour,  very  rich  against  the  dark  bronzy- 
purple  leafage.  A clump  of  it  in  full  bloom  is  very  rich. 
It  strikes  easily  from  cuttings  taken  at  this  time  and 
dibbled  in  sandy  soil  out-of-doors.— V.  C. 


Too  many  Sweet  Peas.— We  welcome 
I the  improvement  of  any  fine  garden  flowers,  but 
the  wisdom  of  giving  so  many  names  is  at  least 
doubtful.  It  tends  to  confusion  and  distracts 
attention  from  the  things  that  are  really  good 
and  distinct.  Taking  up  a few  seed  lists,  there 
would  not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  compiling  a 
list  of  thirty  or  forty  named  varieties,  all  of 
which  are  claimed  to  be  distinct,  bnt  many  are 
too  much  alike.  Within  the  past  few  years 
great  advances  have  been  made  and  many  new 
colours  brought  out  among  Sweet  Peas,  but  the 


Flowering-shoot  of  Carpenteria  californica. 

the  third  week  in  April.  Bushes  in  the  open  , - _ . 

air  generally  begin  to  flower  from  the  beginning  uaming  is  overdone.  Anyone  who  has  time  and 

of  July  till  the  middle  of  the  month  It  is  '" - < : 

quite  hardy  in  the  South  of  England.  The 
flowers  are  pure-white,  3 inches  across,  with  a 
bold  group  of  stamens  of  a lively  yellow.  The 
foliage  is  also  handsome,  with  a particularly 
bright  and  clean  appearance.  It  thrives  well  in 
loamy  soil,  well  drained.  G. 


Andromeda  japonica,  now  common  in 
our  gardens,  is  properly  a tree,  for  in  the 
temple  park  of  Nara,  where  it  grows  in  pro- 
fusion, there  are  specimens  at  least  30  feet  in 
height,  with  stout,  well-formed  trunks  6 feet  or 
8 feet  in  length.  Andromeda  campanulata, 

another  arborescent  species,  may  be  expected  to  . ucw  Biicuxu  uc  aanx  wucu  mis  is 

ecome  an  ornament  in  our  gardens  of  much  the  case  can  the  interest  and  popularity  of  the 
interest  and  beauty,  and  as  it  grows  as  far  north  | flower  be  sustained  and  extended, 
as  the  shores  of  Volcano  Bay,  in  Yezo,  and  up  to 


space  can  test  this  by  growing  a collection.  A 
few  good  things  will  be  discovered,  and  many 
that  rightly  should  never  have  been  named  at 
all,  as  for  example.  Princess  of  Wales,  a mauve 
shaded  but  altogether  undecided  colour, 
changing  from  day  to  day,  hardly  ever  pretty, 
and  of  no  value  whatever.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  Princess  Beatrice,  than  which  no  better 
kind  has  been  sent  out  since  the  improvement 
first  began.  It  is  very  clear,  bright  in  colour, 
and  popular,  apparently,  as  it  may  often  be  seen 
in  the  London  flower  shops.  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  those  who  have  spent  so  much 
labour  among  Sweet  Peas,  but  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  all  concerned  that  those  sent  out  as 
new  should  be  distinet,  and  only  when  this  is 


over  5,000  feet  in  Central  Hondo,  it  may  flourish 
in  the  climate  of  New  England.  Andromeda 
campanulata  is  a slender,  bushy  tree,  sometimes 
30  feet  in  height,  with  a smooth,  light-red 
trunk,  occasionally  a foot  in  diameter  and  thick, 
smooth  round  branchlets.  The  leaves  a.i*e 


779. — Bad  soil. — There  is  no  speedy  and 
permanent  way  of  benefiting  a clay  soil  without 
going  to  considerable  expense.  This  I suppose 
you  do  not  wish  to  do.  A dressing  of  fresh 
slaked  lime  would  help  it  very  much  for  a year 
or  two,  but  the  lime  requires  to  be  put  on  the 


deciduous,  and  in  the  autumn;  before  falling;  I 'y®^ther,  in  summer  or  early 

turn  clear  light-yellow.  The  flowers  are  pure-  ' 


and  forked  in  at  once.  You  should 
whUe^^nd^krrbOTue  on  slVndersLlk^  tn'nfany-  I aU  the  coal-ashes  from  the  house  and  spread 

flowered  drooping  racemose  panicles.  By  whenever  anv  nart  of  the  snare 

Japanese  botanists  it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowering  trees  in  Japan,  and  we 


considered  ourselves  fortunate  in  securing  a 
supply  of  ripe  seed,  for,  so  far  as  I know,  this 
species  is  quite  new  to  cultivation.  There  is  but 
one  other  Japanese  plant  of  this  family  which 
pass  as  a tree.  This  is  the  handsome 


it  on  the  surface  whenever  any  part  of  the  space 
is  vacant,  and  then  fork  it  in.  If  you  continue 
this  treatment  for  three  or  four  years  you  will 
find  an  improvement.  No  chemical  manure  ivill 
help  in  lightening  the  clay  soil. — J.  C.  C. 

783.— Earwigs  in  a garden.— Pieces  of  hollow 
Bamboo,  about  12  inches  long,  laid  about  in  the  garden, 
are  e.xcellent  traps  for  earwigs.  A tame  jackdaw  is  also 
of  great  assistance  in  diminishing  these  pests.  My  bird 


Clethra  canescens,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  h's  hunting  in  likely  corners  or  poking  his 

knnwn  in  Tomn  of  lo.,of  niofi 1 • •'  bill  into  crevices,  and  when  he  finds  a large  nest  his 

J pan,  at  least,  Clethra  barbinervis,  a delight  is  most  amusing  to  witness.  He  must  destroy 
more  recent  name.  It  is  a beautiful  small  tree,  I thousands  in  a day.— H,  C. 
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BUDDING  ROSES. 

When  I gave  a few  seasonable  notes  upon  work 
among  stocks  I promised  to  supplement  those 
with  a short  article  on  the  above  subject.  We 
shall  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  budding,  and  so  I 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
a few  details  of  more  or  less  importance.  I am 
taking  it  for  granted  that  my  readers  have 
attended  to  their  stocks  after  the  lines  I re- 
cently laid  down,  and  it  now  only  remains  to 
choose  a suitable  time  for  the  operation.  It  is 
not  possible  to  lay  down  any  given  date,  becape 
stocks  and  Rose-buds  vary  somewhat,  according 
to  the  A'ariety  of  each  and  the  season.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  we  may  look  upon  July 
as  a most  suitable  date  for  all  but  seedling 
Briers.  These  will  scarcely  be  large  enough 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  August ; but  they 
swell  very  rapidly  after  a good  start  towards 
growth  has  been  made.  In  fact,  this  is  one 
reason  why  I would  delay  the  budding  of  this 
stock,  because  we  do  not  want  to  insert  th^ 
Rose-bud  early  enough  to  run  the  risk  of  its  being 
smothered  or  overgrown  by  the  swelling  bark, 
which  goes  on  so  rapidly  atnong  Briers  towards 
the  end  of  summer.  I do  not  propose  mention- 
ing more  about  stocks;  if  my  previous  note  be 
read  again,  I think  enough  has  been  said.  But 
the  selection  of  buds  must  have  some  littl<f 
attention  before  we  pass  on  to  the  operatiori 
itself.  Choose  good  buds.  Not  only  sound 
and  in  the  best  possible  condition,  but 
from  healthy  growths  containing  the  chief 
characteristics  of  each  variety.  We  can- 
not obtain  good  results  with  the  same 
degree  of  certainty  if  we  take  buds  from  plants 
in  an  indifferent  state  of  health.  Let  us,  then, 
pay  a little  more  consideration  to  the  securing 
of  a favourable  start  by  having  our  stocks  and 
buds  thoroughly  healthy.  If  the  latter  are  too 
young  they  often  turn  black  and  die  within  a 
couple  of  weeks  or  so,  while  if  they  live  we 
seldom  get  so  good  a union  or  such  healthy 
Rose-growth  in  the  following  season  as  was 
looked  for.  After  several  years  of  observation, 

I am  certain  much  more  depends  upon  this  than 
my  amateur  friends  are  apt  to  tl  i ik.  They 
also  go  through  the  routine  of  pre- 
paring and  inserting  the  buds  in  too 
mechanical  a manner,  seldom  taking 
the  precaution  of  being  sure  that 
the  seat  of  the  bud  is  in  the  proper 
stage.  This  should  be  prominent, 
and  sufficiently  developed  to  be  cer- 
tain of  resting  upon  the  wood  of  the 
stock,  not  leaving  a vacuum  between 
this  and  the  root  of  the  bud.  Now 
for  a brief  description  of  the  opera- 
tion. Rub  off  any  prickles  around 
the  part  of  stock  you  mean  to  bud 
upon,  then  make  a lengthwise  cut 
with  the  point  of  your  knife,  only 
just  penetrating  the  bark,  and  about 
2^  inches  long.  If  a proper  budding 
knife  is  used,  the  bark  can  be  lifted 
with  the  bone  handle.  But  many 
do  not  possess  such  a tool,  and  these 
can  lift  the  bark  equally  well  with 
a piece  of  shaved  wood  or  bone.  It 
does  not  matter  what  is  used  to  raise 
it,  so  long  as  it  is  done  without 
bungling  and  without  any  injury  to 
the  young  wood  beneath.  The  bud 
is  to  be  cut  out  in  a scooping  man- 
ner, starting  about  an  inch  beyond 
the  eye,  and  bringing  the  knife  out 
again  some  inch  behind  it.  We 
always  commence  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stick  the  buds  are  being  taken 
from,  and,  instead  of  bringing  the 
knife  quite  out,  tear  away  a small 
strip  of  bark  extra.  This  allows  of 
bending  back  the  bark,  facilitating 
removal  of  the  small  portion  of  wood  left  in  the 
bark,  and  covering  the  seat  of  our  Rose-buds. 
A firm  snatch  will  generally  remove  this,  and 
leave  the  seat  uninjured,  the  length  of  bark 
behind  the  bud  being  reduced  afterwards.  We 
have  only  to  slip  the  bud  beneath  the  bark  of 
our  stock.  Lift  the  two  upper  ends  with  the 
bone  or  ivory,  and  slip  the  butt  of  the  bud 
beneath  them  ; then  slide  it  down  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  cut.  The  closer  to  the  main  stem 
of  a standard  Brier,  or  the  nearer  upon  the  roots 
of  a dwarf  stock  you  can  get  the  bud,  the  lesp 


danger  is  there  of  future  suckers.  Tie  in  care- 
fully, firmly,  and  yet  avoid  any  suspicion  of 
constriction.  In  a couple  of  weeks’  time  you 
may  see  if  the  operation  was  successful  or  not, 
and  if  a failure,  there  is  generally  ample  time 
to  try  again.  Should  the  stocks  not  run — i.e., 
the  bark  lift  easily  and  smoothly,  give  them  a 
good  watering  a week  or  so  before  going  on  with 
the  operation.  The  Rose-buds,  too,  especially 
if  they  have  been  obtained  from  a distance,  often 
cling  too  much  to  allow  of  that  smooth  removal 
of  wood  so  essential  to  success.  Lay  these  in 
w^ter  for  a few  hours,  previously  having  cut  the 
ends  afresh,  and  they  will  soon  recover. 


SINGLE  ROSES. 

During  the  last  few  years  many  of  our  older 
single  Roses  have  again  become  very  popular. 

I have  never  seen  our  own  native  Briers 
prettier  than  they  have  been  this  season.  They 
have  indeed  been  handsome.  Throughout  the 
early  part  of  June  the  plants  of  our  largest 
single  white  variety  on  the  banks  of  a stream 
in  my  neighbourhood  have  been  clothed  with 
bloom.  Then,  again,  how  many  different  shades 
do  we  find  in  the  common  Sweet  Brier.  The 
great  drawback  to  single  Roses  is  their  lasting 
so  short  a time.  Against  this  wc  niust 
put  their  extreme  freedom  of  flowering. 
The  forms  of  Rosa  rugosa,  the  Japanese 
or  Ramanas  Rose,  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying cut,  are  probably  the  most 
free-flowering  of  all.  These  are  so  distinct 
from  all  others,  so  hardy  and  free  from  dis- 
ease, that  no  collection  should  be  without 
them.  They  are  among  the  earliest  to  flower, 
and  are  invariably  the  last.  From  a fair-sized 
plant  one  may  be  certain  of  blooms  from  the 
end  of  May  until  the  end  of  November  during 
an  ordinary  spring  and  autumn.  No  sooner  is 
one  bloom  over  than  another  opens  upon  the  same 
truss.  But  with  Rosa  rugosa  (here  figured)  and 
Rosa  pomifera  the  interest  is  not  confined  to  the 
flowers  alone,  as  they  are  well  worth  growing 
on  account  of  their  handsome  foliage,  in  which 
nestle  large  bunches  of  fruit,  that  have  a very 
attractive  and  showy  appearancci  R.  rugosa 
alba  has  deep,  orange-coloured  berries,  while 


those  of  R.  rugosa  rubra  are  deep-scarlet  when 
ripe.  These  two  varieties  have  been  introduced 
to  this  country  for  upwards  of  ninety  years. 
It  seems  quite  immaterial  to  them  what 
soil  they  are  grown  in  or  what  aspect  they 
have.  In  the  border  they  are  the  most  constant 
and  showy  flowering  shrubs  we  can  have,  and 
are  beautiful  for  long  after  the  majority  of 
deciduous  shrubs  are  bare.  Among  other  single 
Roses  wc  must  not  fail  to  mention  the  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briers  of  Lord  Penzance.  His  lordship, 
by  careful  and  persistent  hybridisation,  has 
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succeeded  in  getting  a highly  coloured  strain. 
Rosa  ferox,  anotlier  name  for  them,  is  very 
appropriate,  as  they  possess  an  enormous  number 
of  long  thorns  ; perhaps  more  so  than  any  other 
Rose.  'J’urning  to  the  Austrian  Brier.s,  we  find  in 
Austrian  Copper  and  Austrian  Yellow  two  of 
the  most  useful,  as  well  as  oldest  of  our  single 
Roses.  The  date  of  their  introduction  is  not 
known,  but  they  were  grown  in  this  country 
by  Gerard  as  far  back  as  15J6.  The  two 
Austrian  Briers  are  single,  while  the  Persian 
]_>fiers— viz.,  P.  Yellow  and  Harrisoni,  are 
semi-double.  Bardou  Job,  one  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas  sent  out  by  Nabonnand  in  1887,  is  a 
sweetly  pretty  Rose,  and  will  almost  rank  as  a. 
single  variety,  scarcely  coming  under  the  term 
semi-  double.  Hebe’s  Lip,  one  of  the  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briers  in  commerce,  is  white,  with  an 
edging  of  purple,  in  the  style  of  a Picotee. 
Rosa  rubrifolia  is  of  a very  vigorous  growth,  the 
flowers  being  a pretty  soft  rose,  while  the  wood 
and  foliage  both  possess  a very  deep  and  beau- 
tiful shade  of  red.  Other  single  Roses  of  great 
merit  are  Rosa  Brunonis,  moschata,  Rosa  lucida, 
Rosa  multiflora  (syn.  with  Polyantha  simplex), 
and  the  Bramble-leaved  or  Prairie  Rose  (Rosa 
setigera).  

7(37.— Treatment  of  Roses.— You  may 
cut  down  the  shoots  to  within  2 feet  of  the 
ground  at  once  if  you  w'isli  ; the  result  w'ill  bo 
that  the  resultant  growth  will  most  likely 
flower  in  the  autumn.  I should,  however,  pre- 
fer to  peg  the  shoots  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
dow’ii  on  the  ground  and  leave  them  there. 
Next  year  they  will  flower  nearly  their  whole 
length.  If  the  pegging  down  plan  does  not  suit 
you,  put  a strong  support  to  each  of  the  long 
shoots,  and  next  spring  reduce  their  length  to 
4 feet,  and  you  will  have  Roses  far  superior  m 
size  and  numbers  to  those  obtained  by  closer 
pruning. — J.  C.  C. 

776.— Old  garden  Roses.— Mr.  James 
Walters,  Rose-grower,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter, 
cultivates  a good  number  of  old  garden  Roses, 
amongst  them  some  of  those  mentioned  by 
“ S.  E.”  Messrs.  Cooling,  of  Bath,  are  also  cul- 
tivators of  old-fashioned  Roses.  The  old  Red 
mentioned  by  this  correspondent  is,  I think,  the 


Tuscany  Rose,  and  which  is  not  so  scarce  as 
“S.  E.”  seems  to  think.  The  White  semi- 
double Damask  is  another  that  is  not  difficult  to 
get.  By  the  Pink  Pomponcs  I think  you  must 
mean  the  two  forms  of  Demeux.  If  so,  you  will 
find  them  offered  for  sale  by  several  nursery- 
men. Except  the  flowers  are  semi-double,  the 
Pink  single  variety  you  name  has  a counteipait 
in  that  delightful  little  Rose  Celeste.  Anyway, 
it  is  well  deserving  of  your  notice.-  J.  C.  C. 

760.— Sweet  Brier.- Provided  that  the 
atmosphere  is  tolerably  pure  nothing  is  more 
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easily  grown  than  this  fragrant  subject,  and  once 
planted  it  will  live  and  grow  for  years  with 
little  or  no  attention  or  care.  The  right  time  to 
plant  is  in  the  autumn  (October  or  November), 
or,  failing  this,  the  early  spring  will  do.  Plants 
can  be  had  at  any  good  nursery  where  Roses  are 
grown,  and  they  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  from  a very  light  sandy  loam  to  stiff 
clay,  all  the  preparation  necessary  being  to  dig 
the  ground  well  and  work  in  a little  manure. 
The  plants  should  be  rather  freely  watered  in 
dry  weather  until  thoroughly  established,  but 
once  this  point  is  reached  they  seem  able  to 
endure  almost  any  amount  of  drought.  Here,  in 
Sussex,  a kind  of  Sweet  Brier  grows  wild  in  many 
places,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  fragrant  as  the  true 
garden  variety. — B.  C.  R. 

762.— Roses  in  a greenhouse.— Yes  ; in  a house 
with  the  aspect  Koses  would  succeed  fairly  well,  thouvh 
you  would  probably  not  get  so  many  blooms  as  if  the 
plants  received  more  sun.— B.  C.  R. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

TWO  PRETTY  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

HESPEaociiiRON  PUMiLis  is  a pretty  Californian 
rock  plant.  It  is  stemless,  dwarf  in  growth, 
with  leaves  borne  on  slender  stalks,  forming  a 
rosulate  tuft.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped, 
5 inch  across,  and  white,  varying  to  a purplish 
tinge.  It  grows  in  marshy  ground,  and  in  damp 
places  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Northern 
Utah,  and  is  apparently  quite  hardy,  as  it 
thrives  in  ordinary  soil  in  well-drained  parts  of 
the  rock  garden.  H.  californicus  is  a species  of 
somewhat  the  same  type. 

Houstonia  cosrule.v  is  a diminutive  and  very 
pretty  North  American  plant.  It  forms  small, 
dense,  cushion-like  tufts,  and  bears,  from  late 
spring  to  autumn,  crowds  of  tiny  slender  stems 
about  3 inches  high,  the  flowers  being  pale-blue, 
changing  to  white.  There  is  also  a white 
variety.  It  succeeds  best  in  peaty  or  sandy  soil 
in  sheltered,  shady  nooks  on  well-drained  parts 
of  the  rock  garden.  As  it  sometimes  perishes 
in  winter  it  is  advisable  to  keep  reserve  plants 


Hesperochiron  pumilus. 

in  pots.  Propagated  by  careful  division  in 
spring,  or  by  seed.  H.  serpyllifolia  is  not  so 
good. 

1 ~ for  shallow  vases. — I 

should  certainly  plant  some  of  the  vases  at 
least  with  hardy  Perns,  placing  such  as  the 
Lady  Fern,  the  Male  Fern,  the  Shield  Fern, 
and  the  Hart  s-tnngue  in  the  centre,  with  trails 
of  small-leaved  Ivy  and  Creeping  Jenny  (Lysi- 
mac  iia)  drooping  over  the  sides.  Pansies  also 
would  do  well  here  in  the  summer,  and  Prim- 
roses in  the  spring.  If  you  want  stilt  more 
variety  try  some  I uchsias. — B.  C.  R. 

-—  It  is  not  easy  to  get  a .selection  of  plants,  howei  er 
small,  for  such  a purpose  as  this.  The  majority  of  plLts 
must  have  aim  ; they  will  not  succeed  without  ft  Ivy  is 
really  about  the  best  thing  to  grow,  or  CreeDin'’’  Jennv 
You  might  try  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  ; bTl  d“not 
think  vou  will  have  much  success. F.  P. 

785.— Border  Carnatious.— The  Pinks 

must  be  propagated  by  pipings,  and  this  is  the 
host  time  of  the  year  to  put  them  in— in  fact, 
they  should  have  been  in  in  June,  so  as  to  get 
them  rooted  for  planting  out  in  August  or  early 


m September.  This  is  important,  as  then  they 
get  well  established  before  winter.  Select  the 
strongest  shoots,  cut  the  ends  of  the  “ grass  ” 
as  the  growth  is  called,  and  remove  a few  leave's 
so  as  to  insert  a good  stem  in  the  soil.  They 
must  be  dibbled  in  a piece  of  soil  in  a 
shady  spot,  light,  and  made  firm.  Moisten 
It  well,  and  place  a hand-glass  over  them. 

This  must  be  kept  close  until  they  are 
rooted,  when  give  a little  air.  You  can 
sow  seed  now  ; but,  of  course,  by  pipings 
IS  the  way  to  propagate  to  ensure  a stock 
of  certain  kinds.  Carnations  are  best 
propagated  by  layers  in  July,  not  too  late 
in  the  month,  and  the  operation  has  been 
so  frequentlji  described  in  G.irdening 
that  we  need  write  nothing  further  re- 
specting it.  Aim  at  getting  the  layers 
well  rooted  for  planting  out  in  early  Sep- 
tember. Upon  this  depends  in  a large 
measure,  much  more  than  many  suppose, 
their  future  success.  October  is  the 
time  to  plant  Roses,  not  the  summer. — 

C.  T, 

759.— Plants  for  a grave.- Several 
of  the  Campanulas  are  capital  plants  for 
this  purpose,  notably  C.  carpatica  alba, 

C.  pumila,  C.  turbinata,  and  C.  persici- 
folia  ; of  all  these  there  are  pure  white 
forms,  which  are  very  chaste  and  beauti- 
ful. The  double  white  variety  of 
C.  persicifolia  is  an  exquisite  thing, 
growing  about  18  inches  in  height.  C. 
turbinata,  C.  pumila,  and  C.  carpatica 
are  better  adapted  for  edgings.  Violas, 
too,  are  fine,  and  bloom  profusely  all 
through  the  summer.  For  the  centre  a 
neat  flowering  shrub,  such  as  Veronica 
Traversi  (white),  or  decussata  (blue),  is  ! s nice 
as  anything.  All  the  foregoing  are  hardy.  For 
autumn  flowering  there  is  nothing  better  than 
China  Asters,  such  as  the  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum- 
flowered,  white  and  rose,  pale-blue,  or  purple. 
C.  Rr. 

The  Forget-me-not  would  make  a 
P^®tty  edging,  but  it  gets  untidy.  We 
should  advise  you  to  get  a more  permanent 
edging  than  this,  such  as  the  golden-leaved 
Creeping  Jenny,  which  is  like  the  type 
except  that  it  has  rich -yellow  leaves,  or  the  type 
which  is  very  pleasing  when  spangled  with  its 
yellow  flowers.  Rockfoils  and  Saxifrages  are 
pleasing,  especially  the  charming  Mossy 
Saxifrage  (S.  hj'pnoides),  which  is  dense  in 
growth  and  has  white  flow'ers.  But  you  might 
have  a host  of  things.  Double  Daisies,  Arabis, 
ihrift,  Stonecrops,  and  any  of  these  plants, 
that  make  quite  charming  edgings,  entirely 
ditterent  to  the  more  formal  things  one  sees  so 
much.  A change  would  be  the  common  Thrift 
(Armeria  vulgaris).  It  is  the  common  seaside 
plant,  tufted  in  growth,  and  bearing  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  It  blooms  in  early  summer 
and  IS  then  very  bright,  whilst  throughout  the 
year  the  plant  remains  green  and  pleasintr 
these  things  are 
ditticult  at  all  to  grow;  or  you  might  have 
dwarf  shrubs,  Euonymuses,  etc.,  some  of  the 
finely-coloured  leaved  kinds.  Plant  a few  bulbs 
‘I'v  the  spring.  Crocuses, 

-Dariodils,  oquills  etc,,  and  for  summer  \"ou 
might  have  bedders,  just  a few  to  make  a 
bright  display.  Tufted  Pansies  would  be  very 
beautiful  and  commence  to  bloom  if  planted 
early  the  previous  autumn  or  spring.  A 
groundwork  of  such  a variety  as  Archie  Grant, 
a lovely  purple  colour,  with  some  white- 
flowered  plants.  Stocks,  White  Carnations, 
Pinks,  Campanula  persicifolia,  etc.,  would 
create  a distinct  contrast. — F.  P. 

Layla  elegans.— This  is  a very  pretty  hardv  annual 
One  does  not  see  it  often  in  gardens  ; but  it  blooms  with 
great  freedom,  the  flowers  being  yellow,  with  a broad 
margin  of  white.  It  is  useful  for  cutting,  and  is  like  a 
Uaisy  in  aspect.— C.  T. 

766.— Spanish  Iris.  — The  Spanish  and 

English  Iris  do  better  when  they  are  taken  up 
every  year  and  planted  again.  Treated  in  this 
way  the  flowers  come  larger  ; besides  the  stock 
can  be  increased  so  much  faster  if  the  small  bulbs 
are  taken  away  from  the  large  one,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  strong  the  little  bulbs  will  flower 
the  next  year  when  they  are  separated  and 
planted.  I began  with  two  dozen  bulbs  of  each 
four  years  ago  and  now  I have  as  many  hundreds. 
About  the  beginning  of  August  the  flower-stems 
•will  have  died  down,  when  the  bulbs  may  be 
tiken  up  and  planted  again  by  the  end  of  Sep- 


tember. \ on  may,  of  course,  leave  them  undis- 
turbed in  the  ground,  but  they  are  more 
satisfactory  treated  as  I advise— J.  C.  C. 

~ — It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  lift  the 
bulbs,  not  until  it  is  seen  that  they  have 


Housttmia  cmrulea  (Bluets). 

exhausted  the  soil,  then  lift  them  when  the 
foliage  has  died,  and  plant  in  late  September. 
, advisable  so  as  not  to  encourage  too  early 
eaf  growth,  which  gets  cut  off  by  frosts.  The 
bulbs  must  be  thoroughly  well  ripened  during 
the  summer,  as  upon  this  depends  in  a small 
measure  their  flovvering.  It  must  have  a tho- 
roughly  well  drained  soil,  not  by  any  means 
web,  and  should  be  friable,  otherwise  success 
cannot  be  expected.  A poor  ground,  however, 
will  not  give  good  results,  and  to  make  it  suit- 
able mix  with  the  staple  well-rotted  leaf-mould 
and  manure.  You  will  find  some  notes  recently 
upon  Jtnglish  and  Spanish  Irises  in  Gardbking, 
with  an  illustration  of  the  latter F.  P. 

The  Five-spurred  Toad-Plax.— This 

IS  a charming  plant  in  a light  soil  and  sunny 
aspect.  One  sees  so  little  of  it  in  gardens  that 
one  would  suppose  it  were  rare.  Such  need  not 
be  the  case,  as  it  has  long  been  in  our  gardens, 
and  the  distinct  aspect  of  the  plant  renders  it 
valuable.  It  is  a form  of  our  common  Toad- 
i<  lax,  the  flowers  being  produced  in  profusion, 
are  pale-yellow  in  colour,  set  ofi'  with  a deeper 
apex.  It  continues  gay  over  many  weeks,  and 
may  be  grown  in  bed,  border,  or  on  the  rookery, 
^(ffl-drained  soil  is  the  chief  consideration. — 


A few  Lily  notes. — Many  kinds  of  Lilies 
are  in  flower  now,  but  none  are  so  pleasing  in  a 
way  as  the  forms  of  Lilium  elegans,  those  dwarf 
kinds  of  which  the  variety  alutacemn  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct.  It  grows  about  1 foot  in 
apricot  flowers,  spotted 
with  black.  Tlie  best  way  is  to  mix  it  with 
other  things.  A row  of  it  I saw  recently  was 
very  bright.  The  bed  was  composed  of  dark, 
green-leaved  Hollies,  margined  with  this  Lily, 
the  flowers  making  a strong  and  beautiful  con- 
trast. Sanguineum  is  a dark  coloured  kind,  the 
flowers  crimson  touched  with  yellowish-orange 
and  they  appear  early.  This  kind,  by  reason 
of  its  dwarf  habit,  is  well  adapted  for  pots 
Another  good  form  is  called  Prince  of  Orange, 
its  flowers  clear  orange  in  colour,  with  black 
spots,  and  a dark  blooming  form  is  named 
armenaicum,  sometimes  known  as  venustum, 
the  flowers  of  an  intense  apricot  colour,  verv 
rich  and  distinct.  Such  Lilies  as  these  are  well 
adapted  for  ordinary  gardens.  They  are  not  in 
the  least  difficult  to  grow,  and  are  very  brio^ht 
in  early  July.  A border  of  the  White  Lily  (L. 
candidum),  the  Orange  Lily  (L.  croceum) 
Alstroemerias  and  White  Perennial  Campanula  ’ 
(C.  persicifolia)  was  very  charming  a few  days 
ago.  A splendid  mass  of  colour  was  presented 
to  the  eye,  and  this  splendour  obtained  at  little 
cost.  The  White  Lily  against  dark-leaved 
shrubs  makes  a fine  picture,  the  pure  white  and 
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flowers  unfortunately  burst,  but  tlie  shade  of 
colour  is  delightful  white,  flushed  with  soft 
mauve-pink.  For  cutting  especially  it  is  worth 
a note. — F.  P. 

778. —Good  perennials.— All  tlie  subjects 
you  mention  may  be  planted  in  September  wdth 
the  certainty  that  they  will  flower  the  next 
year  if  you  put  out  strong  plants,  and  the  soil 
is  fairly  deep  and  rich.  You  may  defer  planting 
until  next  March  if  you  wish,  hut  the  results 
would  not  be  so  satisfactory  the  first  year.  \ ou 
had  better  plant  Campanula  Mariesi  slightly 
above  the  ground  level.  Inula  grandiflora  does 
best  if  the  position  is  somewhat  shady.  Gypso- 
phylla  paniculata  requires  a sunny  position. 
The  price  will  average  about  Is.  each. — J.  C.  C. 

If  you  have  no  other  perennials  in  the  garden  I 

cannot  commend  your  selection.  There  are  plenty  of 
showier  and  prettier  things  than  those  you  mention  ; but 
the  best  in  the  list  are  the  Fraxinella,  Gypsophila,  Ibens 
gibraltarica.  Lychnis.  Aster,  Campanula,  Coreopsis,  and 
Inula.  The  time  to  plant  these  is  cither  the  autumn  or 
earlv  spring,  choosing  a well-drained,  substantial  soil. 

C.  f. 

Phacelia  campanularia.— Plants  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  March  are  now  in  glorious 
bloom.  There  is  no  blue-flowered  annual  I am 
acquainted  with  that  is  so  rich  in  colour  and  at 
the  same  time  so  free.  As  the  seeds  are  small  it 
is  well  to  sow  in  a frame  or  in  a cool  greenhouse, 
pricking  the  young  plants  off  into  boxes,  inuring 
them  to  exposure,  and  then  planting  them  out 
in  prepared  ground,  leaving  the  plants  9 inches 
apart  in  the  lines,  and  the  latter  a foot  to 
15  inches  apart.  When  treated  in  this  way 
the  plants  form  compact  bushes  and  bloom 
finely.  To  sow  the  seeds  in  drills  or  patches  in 
the  open,  and  then  allow  them  to  grow  up  to- 
gether thickly,  is  not  treating  this  beautiful 
annual  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Amid  subjects 
looking  much  the  worse  from  the  effects  of  the 
drought,  P.  campanularia  has  stood  to  all  ap- 
pearance little  distressed.  Presuming  the  plants 
have  a good  start,  1 think  a dry  season  suits  it, 
adding  to  the  lustre  of  the  flowers. — D. 


THE  SWEET  SULTANS. 

These  lovely  flowers  are  not  half  so  much  seen 
as  they  should  be.  There  are  three  colours  in 
the  Sweet  Sultans  — Centaurea  moschata 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Flowers  of  Sweet  Sultan  (Centaurea  moschata). 
Engraved  for  Gardeninq  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  sirs. 
Burrows.  Moreton  House,  Buckingham. 


deep  bronzy-purple  being  very  rich.  A rare 
Lily  of  merit  is  L.  Grayi ; it  will  doubtless  get 
popular,  and  is  related  to  L.  superbum.  It 
was  first  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Asa  Gray  in  the 
year  1840,  and  is  very  readily  grown.  It  appears 
to  have  been  lost  to  cultivation,  but  the  same 
traveller  re-discovered  it  in  1879.  The  flowers 
are  borne  on  slender  stately  branching  stems, 
and  are  individually  of  deep  colour,  the  segments 
on  the  outside  rich  crimson,  whilst  heavy 
blotches  of  purple  appear  on  the  inner  side. 
The  White  Martagon  Lily  (L.  Martagon  album) 
is  charming  in  a good  group.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  profusion  on  the  sturdy  stems,  and 
their  creamy  white  colour  is  decided  ; it  is  not 
a mixture  of  other  tints.  After  the  excellent 
article  recently  on  Lilies  in  Gardening  it  is  not 
necessary  to  write  further  about  them,  but 
these  notes  bring  forward  a few  kinds  used  in  a 
way  not  often  seen,  but  possible  in  small 
gardens. — C.  T. 

Canterbury  Bells.— If  one  gets  a good 
strain  of  these  homely  flowers,  few  things  are 
more  quaint  and  interesting.  But  the  huge 
saucer-shaped  varieties  are  not  pretty.  Even 
in  the  case  of  such  things  as  these,  there  appears 
a crazy  notion  that  nothing  is  beautiful  unless 
large,  and  immense  flowers  of  this  favourite  are 
without  beauty — coarse  and  ugly.  The  double 
forms  are  grotesque.  Some  flowers  lose  nothing 
by  doubling,  but  the  Canterbury  Bell  is  de- 
prived of  all  charm.  The  smaller-flowered 
kinds  are  far  preferable,  and  the  range  of  colour 
is  considerable,  varying  from  purest  white, 
through  shades  of  rose,  to  deepest  purple.  Bold 
clumps  of  Canterbury  Belts  on  the  borders  are 
handsome,  if  the  colours  are  well  contrasted, 
and  a mixed  packet  of  seed,  if  it  be  collected 
from  good  varieties,  will  provide  a rich  assort- 
ment of  kinds.  Few  plants  bloom  with  greater 
freedom  than  these,  every  shoot  being  weighed 
down  with  bloom,  and  even  when  approaching 
full  flowering,  the  plants  may  be  potted  for  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory,  when  tliey  v/ill 
still  continue  gay.  Aim  at  getting  good  decided 
colours,  nothing  “washy”  or  ineffective.  To 
maintain  the  display  as  long  as  possible,  keep 
fading  blooms  picked  off,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  hindering  the  free  blooming  of  the  plants 
by  seed-saving,  as  seed  may  be  so  readily  pur- 
chased. I have  some  fine  kinds  from  seed 
sown  April  twelvemonth  in  a shallow  pan  and 
placed  in  the  greenhouse.  The  seedlings  were 
got  into  the  places  they  were  to  occupy  early  in 
the  autumn,  so  as  to  get  established  before 
winter.  For  amateurs  no  hardy  flower  is  more 
useful.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  but  it  is,  as  a rule,  safer  to  sow  under 
glass. — C.  T. 

Foxgloves. — The  Foxgloves  are  now  in 
full  beauty  in  gardens,  but  they  are  not,  where 
space  is  large,  always  grown  in  a way  to  display 
them  to  advantage.  The  tall,  stately  spikes  are 
handsome  when  asssociated  with  shrubs,  orrising 
from  a groundwork  of  dwarf  shrubs.  One  see.s 
30  many  poor  forms  in  gardens,  but  splendid 
strains  may  be  had,  with  large  (jloxinia-like 
flowers  of  much  beauty.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  name  of  Gloxinise-flower  has  been  given 
to  them,  in  which  the  flowers  are  of  varied 
colour  from  pure-white  to  deep-purple,  some 
beautifully  blotched  and  spotted  on  the  self- 
ground. These  are  very  different  from  the 
common,  dingy  rose-purple  form  usually  seen  in 
gardens. — C.  T. 

White  Pinks.— There  are  many  kinds  of 
White  Pinks,  the  most  popular  being  the 
common  fringed  Mrs.  Sinkins  and  Her  Majesty, 
all  very  free-blooming  kinds,  delightful  as 
spreading  clumps  in  the  border  or  as  edgings. 
But  the  best  of  all  the  White  Pinks  is  called 
Mrs.  Larkin.  It  is  good  because  the  flowers  do 
not  split — that  is,  the  petals  keep  within  bounds. 
A “pod-bursting  ” Carnation  or  Pink  means  that 
the  petals  burst  their  green  covering,  and  soon 
get  sullied  by  heavy  rains.  Pinks  especially 
should  be  free  from  this  fault,  as  the  flowers 
are  close  to  the  ground  and  soon  get  soiled.  Mrs. 
Larkin  is  a variety  that  has  neat  flowers,  keep 
within  the  calyx,  and  they  are  pure-white, 
stout,  and  robust,  whilst  they  are  fragrant.  I 
mention  this,  as  Pinks  and  Carnations  are  not 
always  so  strongly  scented  as  one  would  desire. 
This  is  the  time  to  propagate  Pinks  by  pipings 
and  cuttings,  an  operation  that  has  been 
explained  before  in  Gardening.  I may  mention 
also  a good  kind  named  Souv.  de  Bale.  Its 


(purple),  C.  moschata  alba  (white),  and  C. 
suaveoleiis  (yellow).  The  tw'o  first  produce  the 
finest  flowers,  but  all  three  are  valuable  annuals 
for  supplying  cut  flowers^  during  summer  and 
autumn,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not 
much  more  frequently  seen,  especially  the 
white  variety,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  flowers 
among  many  useful  ones  in  the  genus  to  which 
it  belongs.  - ‘“K’ 

" They  are  somewhat  “ milfy  ” in  growth  until 
well  established  in  the  soil,  and  they  are  also 
fastidious  in  the  matter  of  soil.  Aphides  are 


very  partial  to  them  when  the  seedlings  are 
young  ; and  unless  they  are  ijuickly  cleared  off 
them  the  plants  soon  dwindle  away.  The  first 
essential  to  healthy  growth  is  a calcareous  soil, 
and  any  soil  deficient  in  lime  should  have  some 
lime  rubble  worked  into  it  to  make  it  acceptable 
to  these  Centaureas.  The  best  time  to  sow 
them  is  about  the  middle  of  April  ; and  the 
position  should  be  open  and  unshaded  to  insure 
their  doing  well.  Sow  the  seed  where  the 
plants  are  intended  to  remain,  as  they  are  like 
most  annuals  that  do  not  make  a large  amount 
of  fibrous  roots— very  impatient  of  being 
transplanted.  After  the  seedlings  are  up  f Ley 
should  be  thinned  out  early,  leaving  three 
plants  to  each  batch,  giving  them  a distance  of 
1 ft.  each.  Water  them  when  necessary,  an 
operation  which  must  be  regulated  according  to 
the  weather.  Under  this  treatment  the  young 
plants  will  grow  well  and  yield  a quantity  of 
flowers  during  summer  and  autumn.  R. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM. 

This  beautiful  species  must  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  best  in  this  genus,  and  for  the  past  two 
months  has  undoubtedly  been  very  gay  with 
its  long,  pendulous  racemes  of  many  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  The  flowering  season  will, 
however,  soon  be  past,  and  I would  advise 
“ J.  B.”  not  to  repot  his  plants  now  until  they 
commence  making  new  growths,  which  will  not 
be  for  some  considerable  time  hence.  A pecu- 
liarity with  this  plant  is  that  the  flower-spikes 
appear  about  the  same  time  as  the  new  bulbs, 
tlierefore  my  correspondent  will  notice  that  he 
has  let  the  potting  season  slip  by.  Give  the 
plants  less  water  (gradually)  during  the  resting 
season,  but  when  they  commence  to  push  forth 
new  growths  then  the  amount  must  be  increased 
and  continued  during  the  growing  and  flow’d  ing 
season.  The  potting  material  should  consist  of 
a mixture  of  good  brown  peat-fibre  and  Sphag- 
num Moss  in  equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of 
a sprinkling  of  silver-sand  and  a few  nodules  of 
charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  open.  This  allows  the 
riots  to  push  through  more  easily.  It  is  far 
better  to  repot  this 
species  annually,  and 
place  it  in  a pot  just 
large  enough  to  hold 
it  comfortably  than 
to  grow  it  in  a pot 
or  basket  too  large, 
and  the  plant  should 
be  well  elevated  above 
the  rim  on  a cone-like 
mound.  TheCattleya- 
house  or  a similar 
temperature  will  be 
found  to  suit  it  best, 
where  it  should  be 
placed  in  a position 
where  it  can  receive 
plenty  of  light  and 
air,  and  only  shaded 
from  the  sun  during 
the  very  hottest  rays. 
This  is  a very  essen- 
tial point  with  these 
plants,  as  the  more 
light,  &c.,  that  they 
receive,  the  more 
matured  become  the 
growths,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  better 
the  racemes  of  flow- 
ers ; care,  however, 
must  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  cold 
draughts.  As  these 
plants  produce  loiig 
pendulous  flower-spikes,  they  are  best  grow  n in 
baskets  or  pots  suspended  from  the  roof,  in  which 
position  they  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
O.  citrosmum  is  really  one  of  the  most  populai , 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  of  all  the 
Mexican  Orchids  ; its  pseudo-bulbs  are  not  more 
than  about  5 inches  or  6 inches  high  very 
broad,  and  the  leaves  are  long  ^ ’ 

the  spike  is  produced  from  the  base  of  the 
and  the  individuAl  blossoms  measure  about 
3 inches  across,  and  in  well-grown  examples  as 
many  as  from  twenty  to  thirty  are  produced  on 
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a single  spike ; the  sepals  and  petals  are 
similar,  broad,  and  form  a nice-shaped  flower  ; 
these  are  usually  pure-white,  but  in  some 
instances  flushed  with  rose  ; the  lip  is  flat  and 
spreading,  and  deep-rose  in  colour,  with  yellow 
markings  on  the  disc.  These  will  continue  in 
full  beauty  for  three  or  four  weeks  if  not  wetted. 
A very  delicate  variety  is  0.  citrosmum  album, 
which  is  pure-white  throughout,  excepting  the 
yellow  on  the  disc,  and  0.  citrosmum  roseum  is 
the  richest-coloured  form,  having  the  lip  of  an 
intense  deep-rose,  and  sepals  and  petals  flushed 
with  the  same  shade.  All  the  varieties  are 
similarly  sweet-scented,  having  a fragrance 
resembling  Lemons,  and  from  which  the  name 
is  derived.  It  has  been  known  to  English 
gardens  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  can  be 
procured  at  the  present  day  for  a very  small 
amount.  Matt.  Bramble. 


MAXILLARIA  TENUIFOLIA. 

This  pretty  and  free-flowering  little  Maxillaria 
appears  to  have  been  doing  exceptionally  well 
in  several  collections,  and  the  flowers  to  hand 
from  “ E.  J.  N.,  of  Streatham,”  are  both  beau- 
ful  varieties,  one  being  an  exceptionally  dark 
velvety-crimson  form,  entirely  without  markings, 
and  the  other  (No.  2),  a much  lighter  colour, 
and  covered  with  red  spots.  This  Maxillaria  is 
an  attractive  little  plant,  producing  its  small 
pseudo-bulbs  about  an  inch  apart  along  an 
ascending  rhizome.  The  leaves  are  of  a deep- 
green  eolour  and  about  a foot  in  length,  and 
the  flowers  are  produced  very  freely.  This  is 
an  evergreen  plant,  and  can  be  either  grown  in 
a cool-house  or  with  Mexican  Orchids.  It  does 
remarkably  well  when  cultivated  in  the  latter 
temperature,  as  I observed  a short  time  since. 
Some  very  nice  specimens  which  had  been  so 
treated  at  a correspondent’s  residence  at  Becken- 
ham made  a very  pretty  object  when  placed  in 
the  drawing-room.  It  should  be  repotted  in  a 
mixture  of  about  two-thirds  good  fibrous  peat, 
and  one  third  Sphagnum  Moss  when  new  roots 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  receive  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  until  the  resting  season 
comes  round.  It  requires  shading  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  enjoys  fresh  air  as  often  as 
the  weather  permits.  It  was  discovered  in  Vera 
Cruz  over  fifty  years  ago,  and  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

M.\tt.  Bramble. 


CATILEYA  GUTTATA  LEOPOLDI. 

I AM  in  receipt  of  some  flowers  of  this  beauti- 
ful Orchid  from  several  correspondents,  which 
prove  it  to  be,  as  it  well  deserves,  a great 
favourite  amongst  Orchid  amateurs.  This 
variety  is  a great  improvement  upon  the  typical 
plant,  being  of  a more  showy  colour,  and  in 
most  instances  the  flowers  are  larger.  It  is, 
moreover,  very  valuable  on  account  of  it  being 
an  autumn  flowerer,  and  it  will  continue  in  per- 
fection for  three  or  four  weeks.  Cattleya 
guttata  Leopoldi  is  a strong-growing  plant, 
producing  many  jointed  fusiform  pseudo-bulbs, 
averaging  about  2|  feet  high,  which  carry  a 
pair  of  short,  broad,  coriaceous,  dark-green 
leaves  on  their  summit.  The  terminal  scape 
grows  erect,  and  proceeds  from  between  the 
leaves,  and  bears  a raceme  of  many  flowers. 
These  are  very  fragrant,  of  rich  colours,  and 
very  fleshy  in  texture.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  almost  equal,  the  latter,  being  slightly 
broader  and  wavery,  of  a cinnamon-brown 
colour,  densely  spotted  with  crimson.  The  lip 
is  three-lobed,  with  the  side  lobes  rolled  over 
the  column,  and  these  are  of  very  delicate 
magenta.  The  front  lobe  is  flat,  bilobed,  and  of 
a deep,  bright,  amethyst-purple,  often  with  a 
slight  white  margin.  It  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Air.  Verschaffelt,  a Belgian  nursery- 
man, about  forty-four  years  ago,  who  received 
it  from  his  collector,  Devos,  from  the  Island  of 
St.  Catherine,  Brazil,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
first  King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  Since  then  it  has 
been  imported  into  this  country  in  cons  derable 
quantities,  and,  as  has  been  before  stated,  it 
is  an  admirable  plant  for  all  amateurs  to 
cultivate.  It  succeeds  best  when  grown  in 
pots,  with  a good  compost  consisting  of 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  AIoss,  and,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  other  Cattleyas,  the  pots 
must  be  well  drained.  These  plants  in  their 
natural  habitat  grow  upon  the  branches 


of  trees,  and  therefore  if  they  get  plenty  of  sun- 
shine they  also  receive  a certain  proportion  of 
shade.  To  imitate  their  natural  requirements 
is  the  best  manner  to  grow  all  exotic  plants,  and 
they  must,  consequently,  have  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  although  shading  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  will  be  found  necessary.  During  the  summer 
the  plants  should  be  supplied  liberally  with 
water,  and  the  atmosphere  kept  nice  and  moist ; 
but  during  the  winter  and  dull  days  a much 
smaller  quantity  is  sufficient,  just  enough  to 
keep  the  plants  in  a healthy  condition.  The 
Cattleya  guttata  has  been  known  to  science 
since  1827,  when  it  was  sent  to  London  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  the  typical  form  is  now 
seldom  met  with  in  collections,  being  presumably 
replaced  with  the  more  showy  varieties,  such  as 
the  one  here  mentioned,  Cattleya  guttata 
Russelliana,  Cattleya  guttata  lilacina,  and 
others,  all  being  very  desirable  Orchids,  and 
worthy  of  cultivation.  AIatt.  Bramble. 


DIPODIUM  PALUDOSUM. 

In  reply  to  “D.  H.  S.,”  thisisa  very  curious  plant, 
with  somewhat  the  habit  of  a very  soft-leaved 
Vanda.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Alessrs.  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea,  some  few  years  ago  from  Borneo,  and 
more  recently  it  was  brought  home  to  Europe  by 
AI.  Regnier,  of  Paris,  from  Cochin  China.  It  was 
originally  discovered  by  Griffiths  in  Malacca, 
and  he  named  it  Grammatophyllum  paludosum, 
but  with  this  genus  it  has  nothing  in  common, 
neither  can  I believe  it  has  anything  in  common 
with  Dipodium,  for  we  are  told  that  this  is  a 
genus  of  terrestrial  leafless  Orchids  of  Australia 
and  New  Caledonia,  having  thick  branching 
roots  and  stems  1 foot  to  2 feet  high,  furnished 
at  intervals  with  brown  scales,  and  terminating 
in  large  racemes  of  nearly  regular  flowers.  The 
plant  in  question  is  an  erect  growing  one,  hav- 
ing numerous  two-ranked  leaves,  which  are 
soft  green  in  colour  and  thin  in  texture,  bear- 
ing axillary  spikes  of  bloom.  Air.  Williams  has 
figured  the  plant  under  this  name  in  the  “ Or- 
chid Album,”  t.  422.  I rather  think  that  this 
plant  belongs  to  the  genus  Wailesia,  and  that 
the  two  genera  ought  never  to  have  been 
merged  together.  The  genus  Wailesia,  we 
are  told,  consists  of  epiphytal  plants  with 
the  habit  of  Vanda,  with  distichous  leaves 
and  lateral  spikes  of  bloom.  Here,  then, 
is  a description  more  in  accordance  with  the 
plant  under  consideration.  Now,  I would  com- 
mend this  to  the  attention  of  Orchid  growers, 
more  especially  to  those  who  care  for  the  curious 
species  of  this  order.  It  is  of  erect  growth  and 
very  much  resembles  a Vanda,  saving  that  the 
distichous  leaves  are  soft  in  texture,  but  they 
nevertheless  are  persistent.  The  spike  is  lateral, 
bearing  from  six  to  twelve  flowers,  each  about 
1^  inches  across,  sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal 
in  size,  creamy-white,  dotted  with  bright-purple, 
lip  white,  streaked  and  blotched  with  rich-purple. 
Tills  plant  appeared  to  require  a moister  atmos- 
phere than  is  .t^o  be  found  in  any  of  our  plant 
houses,  and  for  several  years  it  was  grown  in 
large  Wardian  cases  in  the  hottest  stoves.  The 
plant,  however,  has  now  got  better  acclimatised, 
for  it  grows  at  Holloway  in  the  open  stove.  The 
pots  are  well  drained,  the  potting  material  being 
simply  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  likes  an  abundance 
of  moisture  all  the  year  round,  but,  of  course, 
much  less  is  requisite  during  the  winter.  It 
also  likes  a fair  amount  of  sun  and  light. 

AI.  B. 


PERNS. 

AIAIDEN-HAIR  FERNS  (ADIANTUAI 
CUNEATUAI)  IN  THE  SUAIAIER. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  has  favourable  houses  for 
the  growth  of  this  popular  old  Fern  so  as  to 
provide  a supply  of  cut  fronds  of  enduring 
character.  The  growth  made  when  mixed  up 
with  other  plants  is  not  always  of  the  best 
description.  It  may  look  better,  it  is  true, 
darker  in  colour  and  so  on,  but  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  material  to  last  fresh  when  cut.  W’liat 
is  wanted  is  a light,  well-ventilated  house  with 
good  control  over  atmospheric  moisture,  the 
plants  being  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  and  in 
no  sense  overcrowded,  otherwise  the  lower 
fronds,  and  others  where  the  growth  is  dense, 
will  either  turn  yellow  or  damp  off.  Damping 
off  spreads  rapidly  in  a humid  and  close 
atmosphere  with  possibly  no  fire-heat.  This 


latter  accessory  cannot  be  considered  essential 
by  any  means,  being  all  the  better  for  the  plants 
if  dispensed  with  entirely,  provided  other  means 
are  equal  to  the  case.  By  this  I mean  a proper 
system  of  ventilation  both  by  night  and  day, 
with  no  overshadowing  from  other  plants.  At 
all  times  should  air  more  or  less  be  left  on  ; by 
this  means  there  should  be  no  signs  of  moisture 
deposited  upon  the  plants  in  the  form  of  dew  in 
the  morning.  The  greater  part  of  the  watering 
should  be  done  early  in  the  day,  with  no  late 
evening  damping  down.  By  this  means  a good 
lasting  growth  will  be  obtained,  the  fronds  of  a 
pale-green,  with  small  pinnae  as  compared  with 
others  grown  in  more  moisture,  more  warmth 
and  more  shading,  these  having  larger  pinnae 
and  fronds  possessing  a deeper  shade  of  colour 
that  is  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  the  former. 
What  may  be  termed 

The  cool  treatment  as  aforestated  is  not 
nearly  enough  seen  in  practice.  Alany  growers 
do  not,  I think,  sufficiently  realise  the  fact  that 
this  Fern  is  but  little  removed  from  a green- 
house plant  as  to  its  actual  needs.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  possible  to  grow  it  thoroughly 
well  in  houses  with  heat  and  moisture,  but 
in  order  to  do  this  in  the  best  possible  manner 
two  or  three  points  have  to  be  considered. 
Firstly,  the  position  should  be  one  with  a large 
amount  of  light,  for  I would  rather  shade  plants 
in  cool-houses  than  in  those  heated  at  all,  so  as 
to  act  as  a deterrent  to  overluxuriant  growth. 
Secondly,  the  plants  in  warmth  should  of  the 
two  be  in  smaller  pots  proportionately  to  those 
in  the  cool,  and  for  the  same  reasons ; and 
thirdly,  tlie  watering  ought  not  to  be  excessive, 
nor  overhead  syringing  be  permitted.  In  this 
way  it  is  quite  possible  to  so  manage  the  plants 
as  to  make  them  in  every  way  valuable.  In  nc 
case  should  overpotting  be  permitted.  To  fancy 
that  fresh  potting  is  needful  every  year  is 
altogether  a fallacy.  It  may  be  urged  by  some 
that  they  cut  such  a quantity  of  fronds,  and 
therefore  the  plants  need  to  be  repotted ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  quite  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
Take  two  plants,  for  instance,  in  health  and  of 
equal  conditions  in  all  respects  ; pot  the  one, 
giving  an  average  shift  and  treat  in  the  usual 
manner,  leaving  the  the  other  not  potted  at 
all,  but  assist  it,  if  needful,  by  manure-water 
and  clear  water  also  in  plenty.  When  the 

Growth  is  fit  for  picking,  treat  both  plants 
the  same,  cutting  them  hard  if  needful,  and  after 
this  note  which  plant  of  the  two  will  afterwards 
recover  itself  and  be  presentable  in  a given  space 
of  time.  The  plant  that  has  been  repotted  will 
stand  the  greater  risk  of  losing  its  roots,  or  at 
any  rate  of  having  them  weakened  considerably. 
Given  two  such  examples,  methinks  I can 
fancy  how  the  fronds  of  the  non-potted  one 
will  be  sought  for  first,  simply  because  they  are 
the  most  suitable  for  cutting.  I am  not  going 
to  assert  that  repotting  is  to  be  reduced  to 
absolutely  no  potting  at  all,  but  if  the  plants 
had  about  half  as  much  of  it  as  they  frequently 
receive,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  them  after 
they  have  arrived  at  a serviceable  size,  and  even 
prior  to  that  less  would  often  suffice.  When 
tlie  house  room  is  not  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  plants  satisfactorily,  and  there  are  pits  or 
frames  at  disposal,  let  these  be  turned  to  account 
for  their  occupation.  I have  a large  stock  that 
cannot  now  be  accommodated  in  any  other  way 
than  in  this  manner.  The  surface  is  a bed  of 
ashes,  the  depth  being  sufficient  to  allow  of  the 
plants  standing  upon  6-inch  pots  inverted,  this 
being  much  better  than  close  upon  the  ashes. 
Top  and  bottom  air  is  left  on  all  night  to  pre- 
vent any  damp,  and  a very  light  shading  is  laid 
on  the  glass  during  bright  sunshine,  as  the 
plants  are  close  up  to  it.  Here  these  plants  will 
and  must  remain  until  the  middle  of  September 
at  the  least,  and  they  are  better  off  than  if 
shaded  in  houses  by  either  plants  or  fruit-trees. 
I have  seen  them  also  done  well  in  pits  with  a 
northern  aspect,  but  here  they  could  remain 
later,  as  pipes  were  provided  to  keep  out  frost. 
If  only  a more  rational  mode  of  culture  were 
adopted  with  this  popular  Fern,  we  should  not 
hear  so  many  complaints  of  the  fronds  not 
keeping  in  a satisfactory  manner  when  cut. 
AVhat  is  wanted  is  hard  fronds,  to  use  a popular 
phrase,  and  these  can  only  be  had  by  what  may 
also  be  termed  a hard  course  of  treatment.  A 
young  stock  of  plants  should  also  be  coming  on 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  becoming  exhausted, 
as  any  plant  will  do  in  course  of  time  when  the 
utmost  possible  return  is  got  from  it.  G. 
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Bell-flowers  as  plants  for  baskets.— 

It  is  strange  that  Campanulas  or  Bell-flowers  are 
not  more  grown  as  plants  for  baskets.  One 
sees  them  frequently  in  cottage  windows, 
especially  near  seaside  towns.  The  plants  are 
particularly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and 
make  a decided  change  from  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums and  such  like  things.  One  of  the  best 
is  C.  carpatica,  the  flowers  of  which  are  delicate 
light-blue  in  colour,  and  produced  with  great 
freedom  on  the  slender  shoots.  A specimen  in 
full  bloom  is  charming.  There  is  much  varia- 
tion, one  being  pure  white.  Ordinary  soil  will 
suffice.  It  is  surprising  how  readily  the  Bell- 
flowers may  be  grown.  They  strike  freely  from 
cuttings  inserted  in  pots  filled  with  moderately 
light  soil  and  placed  in  a greenhouse,  whilst  once 
rooted  they  will  stand  even  dust  with  impunity. 
C.  garganica  is  another  kind  suitable  for  baskets, 
also  0.  isophylla,  blue,  and  its  white  variety, 
which  has  pure-white  flowers.  C.  muralis,  also 
known  by  the  terrible  name  of  C.  Portenschlag- 
iana,  is  a lovely  kind  for  pots,  but  it  is  not  so 
trailing  in  character  as  the  others  mentioned. 
The  flowers  are  of  the  richest  blue  and  borne 
abundantly,  so  much  so  that  almost  every 
vestige  of  leaf  is  hidden.  An  important  point 
about  these  Bell-flowers  is  their  easy  culture. 
They  need  little  attention,  except  to  be  kept 


Anemone  sulphurea. 
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HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  A ROOM.— V. 

Besides  Carnations,  Foxgloves,  Lilies,  and 
Roses,  those  who  care  to  have  flowers  in  plenty 
(although  they  have  no  garden  or  glass),  may 
cultivate  Gladioli,  both  of  the  early  and  late 
varieties,  of  which  there  are  now  a great  many 
fine  varieties  well  worth  possessing.  Gladioli 
are  remarkably  suitable  for  the  decoration  of 
rooms,  both  from  their  fine  colouring  and 
elegant  shape,  but  more  especially  from  the  fact 
that  they  will  open  their  blossoms  anywhere,  if 
the  first  fiower  of  the  spike  only  be  allowed  to 
(jxpand  in  sunshine,  and  will  retain  them  much 
longer  unfaded,  when  the  rest  of  the  blooms 
open  in  a slightly  shady  place  (such  as  a room), 
than  when  they  are  in  the  open-air  in  strong 
sunshine.  The  early  Gladiolus  (of  which  “ The 
Bride,  an  exquisite  pure  white  flower,  is  the  best 
known  type)  may  be  had  from  early  spring  to 
July  by  means  of  hastening  some  bulbs  and 
retarding  others  by  growing  them  against  a 
north  wall,  and  there  are  many  other  varieties 
in  scarlet,  rose,  blush,  and  salmon-pink,  some 
spotted  and  blotched  with  deeper  shades,  all  of 
which  are  excellent,  although  there  are  some 
tints  which  are  too  near  “ magenta  ” in  tone  to 
be  very  useful  in  decorative  work,  and  these 
should  be  avoided.  Rosy  Gem  (crimson,  rose, 
and  white).  Queen  Victoria  (deep-red  and  white). 
Prince  Albert  (salmon-pink,  shading  to  white), 
IMary  Anderson  (pale-lemon  and  blush-pink,  a 
very  lovely  flower),  delicatissima  (white,  with  a 
crimson  blotch  on  the  broad  petals),  and 
CardinaJis  (brilliant  scarlet),  are  all  very  fine 
varieties  ; Fairy  Queen,  too,  the  smallest  of  all, 
is  an  exquisite  little  plant,  and  “The  Bride” 
(Colvillei  alba)  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The 
autumn-flowering  Gladiolus,  blossoming  from 
July  to  October,  are  of  a larger  kind,  and  many 
of  the  newer  varieties  bear  splendid  blotches  on 
their  lower  petals,  making  the  blooms,  when 
picked  off,  extremely  like  those  of  the  finest 
Rhododendrons.  Then  there  are  the  magnifi- 
cent Gladioli  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
in  endless  shades  of  colour,  with  branched  foot- 
stalks, and  very  fine  flowers.  Mr.  Kelway,  too, 
has  brought  out  splendid  Gladioli  in  primrose, 
maroon,  mauve,  and  other  rare  tints,  so  that 
the  only  difficulty  as  to  selection  arises  from  an 
excess  of  kinds.  These  plants  (of  the  autumn 
^ection)  can  be  grown  in  six  or  seven  inch  pots, 
giving  each  large  corm  a separate  one,  as  other- 
ise  they  spoil  the  effect  by  blooming  at  differ- 
ent times.  After  potting  in  March,  all  they  need 
is  to  be  placed  in  a border  of  ashes  (or  a box 
of  ashes  on  the  house  leads  will  suffice),  and 
covered  over  slightly  with  the  same,  being  sunk 
ti  the  rim.  Here,  if  they  were  placed  in  a good 
light  compost  (which  can  be  bought  ready 
ni  xed  in  small  quantities),  with  proper  drainage, 
they  will  soon  throw  up  their  green  leaves, 
wtich  in  due  time  will  be  followed  by  the 
glorious  spikes  of  bloom.  They  must  not  be 
allowed  to  want  for  water  when  once  they  begin 
to  grow,  and  the  place  selected  for  them  should 
have  plenty  of  sunshine,  the  plants  being  lifted 
info  the  drawing-room  when  the  first  blossom 
is  open,  where  they  will  soon  make  a fine  show 
(t  colour.  The  early  flowering  kinds  are 
not  quite  so  hardy,  needing  a little  protection 
fi'om  the  frost,  and  as  they  must  be  potted 
in  the  autumn,  they  require  a little  more 
care.  Several  bulbs  can  be  placed  in  the  pots 
in  September,  for  they  will  do  well  in  a box  of 
good  light  soil,  and  these  should  be  placed  in  a 
flame,  sunk,  and  covered  slightly  with  ashes  for 
the  winter.  They  can,  however,  be  wintered 
in  a spare  room  window,  from  which  severe 
frost  is  excluded,  placing  them  in  a corner  away 
from  the  glass  in  sharp  frost,  or  a cellar  will 
keep  them  safe.  Ou  the  south  coast  they  do 
well  out-of-doors,  but  not  elsewhere  ; but  the 
earliest  blooms  are  had  by  slight  forcing  in  a 
greenhouse  or  vinery.  The  best  soil  for 
Gladioli  is  composed  of  one  half  good  turfy 
loam  to  a quarter  of  leaf-mould,  and  the  rest 
sand,  with  a sprinkling  of  soot  ; a little  rotten 
hot-bed  stuff  may  be  mixed  with  this  compost 
if  the  loam  be  poor.  The  bulbs  inerease  quickly 
if  grown  in  boxes  or  in  the  open  ground,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  starved 
after  they  have  flowered,  but  are  replaced  in 
the  sunny  ash-border  to  ripen,  being  still 
supplied  with  water  in  moderation.  I.  L.  R. 


moist,  and  are  about  the  best  plants  for  rooms 
that  one  can  conceive. — C.  T. 


771. — -Aralia  Sieboldi. — The  spring — 
Ajiril  or  May — is  the  best  time  to  cut  down 
old  and  “ leggy  ” plants  of  this  favourite  de- 
corative plant,  but  it  may  still  be  done  with 
success  if  performed  without  delay.  Keep  the 
plant  moderately  dry  for  some  time  both  before 
and  after  the  operation,  and  cut  it  down  to 
within  three  or  four  joints  or  eyes  of  the  soil. — 
B.  C.  R. 

768.— Gardening  for  profit.— It  is  quite 
possible  to  make- a fair  living  out  of  half-an-acre 
of  ground  and  one  or  more  glass-houses,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  but  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  will  depend  largely  upon  skill, 
energy,  and  good  fortune.  A near  and  good 
market  at  retail  prices  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Read  “J.  G’s  ” thoroughly  practical  remarks  on 
the  subject  on  p.  249. — B.  C.  R. 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  a 

good  deal  upon  the  price  realised  for  the  produce 
grown  and  the  condition  of  the  ground  at 
starting.  If  a portion  of  the  half-acre  is  already 
stocked  with  such  fruit  as  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Gooseberries,  and  Currants,  there  is  not 
much  doubt  but  that  one  person  might  manage 
to  get  a living  on  a half-acre  of  ground.  But  if 
all  these  things  have  to  be  planted  it  would  be 
uphill  work  for  at  least  two  years.  The  next 
point  is  to  know  what  things  to  grow  to  suit 
the  demand  for  your  particular  locality.  At 
some  of  the  seaside  towns  there  are  times  in  the 


year  when  there  is  scarcely  any  demand  for 
either  fruit  or  vegetables.  These  are  matters 
for  your  consideration.  I may  also  mention 
that  it  will  be  wise  to  calculate  the  probable 
loss  of  a crop  sometimes  through  unfavourable 
weather.  Last  year  my  Strawberry  crop  was 
nearly  a failure  through  the  drought.  This 
season  it  is  quite  so  on  account  of  the  frost 
that  occurred  on  the  21st  of  May  last,  which 
injured  the  blossoms.  Unless  you  are  experi- 
enced in  the  work  of  the  garden  I am  afraid  you 
would  not  find  such  an  undertaking  answer. — 
J.  C.  C. 


ANEMONE  SULPHUREA. 

This  seems  to  abhor  limestone  of  any  descrip- 
tion. Imported  plants  seldom  become  estab- 
lished under  two  years  (these  should  be  got  in 
the  spring).  The  sum  and  substance  of  its 
culture  seem  to  me  to  be  that  autumn  and 
winter  transplanting  are  in  most  cases  the  cause 
of  failure.  Seed  is  the  best  method  of  raising  a 
stock.  It  should  be  sown  in  November  in  the 
open  ground  in  a partially  moist,  peaty  situa- 
tion, and  the  seedlings  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
two  years.  Then,  when  growth  commences  in 
the  spring,  transplant  to  permanent  quarters. 
It  takes  about  the  same  time  as  a Christmas 
Rose  to  get  from  a small  plant 
to  a good  specimen.  Full  expo- 
sure, ample  drainage,  and  mois- 
ture in  summer  are  its  require- 
ments. M.  P. 

0HR7SANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 
Plants  growing  against  walls  are 
making  rapid  progress  now  with 
the  aid  of  the  bright  sun.  The 
soil  should  be  kept  moist  by  fre- 
quent soaking  of  liquid-manure, 
especially  if  the  plants  flowered 
last  year  in  their  present  position. 
If  liquid-manure  is  not  available, 
mulch  the  surface  soil  with  half- 
rotted  manure,  3 inches  thick,  and 
give  it  a thorough  soaking  with 
clear  water  immediately  the  ma 
nure  is  laid  on,  and  before  the 
juices,  so  to  speak,  are  dried  up  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Where  liquid 
can  be  employed,  mulch  the  sur- 
face directly  after  it  has  been 
applied  with  half-rotted  manure. 
Failing  this,  decayed  vegetable 
refuse,  mixed  with  wood-ashes, 
will  make  a capital  substitute. 
Mulchings  of  this  character  pre- 
vent the  moisture  evaporating 
from  the  soil,  retaining  the  roots 
not  only  moist,  but  cool  during  the  bright 
weather,  thus  improving  the  growth  consider- 
ably. The  bulk  of  varieties  have  made  their 
first  natural  break,  resulting  in  the  addition  of 
as  many  as  half-a-dozen  additional  shoots  to 
some  of  the  main  branches.  The  strongest  of 
these  should  be  selected  and  fastened  to  the 
wall,  retaining  as  many  of  them  as  space  will 
admit.  The  point  is  tocover  the  wall  thoroughly, 
but  not  in  such  a way  that  the  branches 
are  overcrowded,  thus  weakening  each  other. 
Some  varieties  will  require  4 inches  of 
space  between  the  branches  owing  to  the 
extra  length  of  the  leaf  - stalk,  whereas 
others  will  not  need  more  than  half  that  dis- 
tance. If  the  shoots  are  kept  securely  fastened 
to  the  wall  as  they  grow,  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  will  be  enhanced  considerably,  not  only 
at  the  present  time,  but  when  they  are  in  flower 
also.  Early-flowering  kinds,  like  Mrs.  G.  Rundle 
and  its  two  sports,  C.  Glenny  and  Mrs.  Dixon, 
the  former  primrose  and  the  latter  orange- 
yellow,  are  really  good  kinds  for  furnishing 
walls.  They  are  naturally  early  in  opening 
their  blooms,  and  at  the  present  time  many  of 
the  shoots  have  grown  1 foot  since  the  first 
natural  break  took  place.  If  they  make  this 
growth  now  they  must  flower  earlier  than  those 
that  are  a stage  later. 

Pompons,  Anemone  Pompons,  and  single- 
flowered  varieties  that  are  being  grown  to  give 
flowers  in  profusion,  are  now  making  rapid  pro- 
gress ; the  shoots  are  now  several  inches  long 
from  the  first  natural  break.  If  they  promise 
to  become  crowded  remove  a few  of  the  more 
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weakly  on  each  main  stem  ; some  kinds  make 
so  many  additional  shoots  as  compared  with 
others.  As  growth  proceeds  secure  the  main 
branches  to  a few  stakes  placed  around  the 
inside  of  the  pot,  the  point  slanting  outwards. 
Additional  stakes  can  be  added  later  on,  when 
the  full  number  of  shoots  has  been  made  towards 
the  autumn.  The  present  is  but  a temporary 
method  of  securing  the  branches. 

E.  Molyneux. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW. 

There  are  very  few  other  vegetables  which 
have  the  same  qualities  as  the  Vegetable 
JNIarrow.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  very 
delicate  in  flavour  when  properly  cooked,  and 
also  makes  an  e.xcellent  preserve.  As  a rule, 
the  fruits  are  allowed  to  become  too  large  before 
they  are  cut  for  use  ; this,  besides  injuring  the 
plants,  prevents  others  coming  along.  1 find 
that  fruits  about  3 inches  long  are  most  appre- 
ciated on  the  dining-table.  This  may  seem 
wasteful  to  some  people,  but  a supply  is  easily 
maintained  by  having  more  plants,  and  when, 
as  in  this  case,  the  fruits  are  not  allowed  to 
grow  too  large  before  being  cut,  others  are 
formed  in  quick  succession.  In  many  establish- 
ments the  Vegetable  Marrow  is  rarely  seen  on 
the  dining-table,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  invariably  sent  in  too  large.  Although 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  often  grown  on  what 
we  may  term  rubbish-heaps,  or  on  heaps  of 
vegetable  refuse  in  out-of-the-way  corners, 
better  results  are  alw'ays  obtained  under  a 
more  rational  system  of  culture.  Very  often 
Marrows  are  planted  on  tittle  better  than 
heaps  of  raw  manure.  On  such  material 
the  plants  certainly  grow  very  luxuriantly, 
but  the  growth  is  very  unfruitful,  and 
the  fruits,  instead  of  swelling  off,  turn  yellow, 
and  wither  up.  Early  crops  may  be  produced 
by  growing  in  pits  or  on  half-spent  hot-beds.  I 
have  cut  excellent  crops  from  plants  grown  on 
in  large  pots  and  trained  near  the  roof  of  an 
intermediate  house.  I mention  this  as  an  excep- 
tional case  for  the  production  of  early  fruits. 
Generally,  for  early  produce,  the  plants  are 
planted  out  on  hot-bsds  which  had  previously 
been  made  up  for  Potatoes,  and  where  they 
succeed  admirably.  I generally  remove  a root 
or  two  in  the  centre  of  each  light  if  the  frame 
had  not  been  previously  cleared,  as  in  this  way 
the  plants  are  coming  on  and  doing  no  harm  to 
the  Potatoes.  Other  ways  of  growing  Marrows 
are  on  a trellis  over  a pathway,  or  to  cover  an 
outhouse  or  other  building,  or  against  a wall, 
where  they  will  do  well,  provided  they  get  plenty 
of  light. 

R.aisiNG  THE  PL.iNTS. — Whatever  system  of 
culture  is  adopted,  the  proper  raising  of  the 
plants  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  is  a 
very  unwise  proceeding  to  sow  the  seed  early 
if  there  is  not  due  provision  for  planting 
out  early  and  growing  on  without  receiving  a 
check.  When  the  plants  are  kept  starved  in 
pots,  they  very  rarely  grow  away  freely  after- 
wards. For  growing  on  in  frames  or  for  plant- 
ing on  slight  hot-beds  with  the  protection  of 
handlights,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  during  April, 
but,  as  a rule,  the  first  week  in  May  is  soon 
enough.  Where  the  plants  cannot  be  raised 
and  grown  on  in  pots  previous  to  planting, 
out,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  position  the 
plants  are  to  remain  in.  For  this  purpose  a bed 
should  be  formed  of  heating  materials  by  either 
digging  out  stations  3 feet  or  4 feet  square  and 
18  inches  in  depth,  or  by  forming  a longer  ridge- 
shaped bed.  The  heating  materials  should  be 
trodden  firmly  into  the  space  excavated  and 
surfaced  with  1 foot  in  depth  of  fertile  soil. 
The  seeds  having  been  sown  two  or  three  in  a 
station,  the  strongest  plants  should  be  after- 
wards selected,  and  either  cov’ered  with  a hand- 
light  or  cloche.  The  seedlings  as  soon  as 
through  the  surface  will  only  require  to  have 
the  handlight  ventilated  as  occasion  requires. 
Plentiful  supplies  of  water  throughout  the 
growing  season,  if  the  weather  should  be  dry, 
and  the  removal  of  the  light  as  soon  as  the 
growth  reaches  the  sides  will  be  all  the  attention 
necessary. 

Pl.vnting  out. — For  planting  in  the  open  air 
under  handlights  or  small  frames  the  second  or 
third  week  in  May  will  be  quite  soon  enough. 


Although  the  Vegetable  Marrow  will  succeed 
in  deeply  cultivated  and  well-manured  soil,  yet 
in  private  gardens  a more  generous  course  of 
treatment  may  well  be  adopted.  Stations  should 
either  be  formed,  as  previously  stated,  for  the 
raising  of  seedlings,  on  open  beds  or  either  long 
ridges.  The  space  excavated  should  be  filled  up 
firmly  with  half-spent  manure  and  surfaced  with 
fertile  soil.  The  plants  when  set  out  under  the 
handlights  or  small  frames  will  soon  commence 
to  grow  apace,  and  as  soon  as  the  sides  are 
reached,  or  on  the  advent  of  warmer  weather, 
the  lights  could  be  wholly  removed.  When 
growing  in  frames  for  the  production  of  early 
produce,  the  lights  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main over  the  plants  longer  than  until  warmer 
weather  arrives,  as  the  growth  made  will  pro- 
bably be  more  faithful  than  if  allowed  to  remain 
covered.  Abundance  of  water  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  as  far  as  the  growth  is  concerned  this 
could  be  pegged  out  at  the  first  onset.  Stop- 
ping of  the  shoots  is  not  necessary,  unless  one 
should  be  growing  ahead  early  in  the  season  at 
the  expense  of  the  smaller  growths.  I may  as 
well  state  that  a sunny  position  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  if  on  a bank  sloping  to  the 
south  all  the  better.  Often  failures  may  be 
traced,  and  especially  in  small  gardens,  to  plant- 
ing in  shady  positions.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  large  quantities  are  grown  in  open 
fields  for  the  market,  and  even 

Market-growers  who  may  have  a quantity 
of  frames  at  disposal  plant  Vegetable  Marrows 
in  them  for  the  production  of  early  produce. 
Elaborately-formed  beds  are  not  made,  as  the 
plants  are  placed  out  in  the  open  ground.  The 
plants  are  put  out  when  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past  in  single  rows  about  12  feet  apart,  leaving 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Vegetable  Marrow 
“ Pen-y-byd.”  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illus- 
trated from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Mayle, 
Parliament-street,  Derby. 


a space  of  about  4 feet  or  5 feet  between  the 
plants.  Each  plant  is  covered  with  a small 
handlight  or  cloche.  Baskets,  or  rather  what 
are  termed  sieves,  are  often  placed  over  the 
plants  as  protection  until  established.  The  in- 
termediate space  is  occupied  with  a light  crop 
until  the  Marrows  require  all  the  room.  Let- 
tuces, Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  and  such  like  are 
generally  the  intermediate  crops.  During  dry 
weather  abundance  of  water  is  applied,  but  to 
conserve  the  moisture  as  much  as  possible,  as 
well  as  to  keep  the  fruit  clean,  the  surface  is 
littered  down  with  long  manure.  As  regards 
varieties,  Moore’s  Vegetable  Cream  is  one  of  the 
best  for  general  use.  Hibberd’s  Prolific  is  an 
excellent  early-fruiting  variety,  and  welladapted 
for  growing  frames.  Other  good  varieties  are 
Long  White  and  the  small  and  free-fruiting 
Pen-y-byd,  here  figured.  A. 


Tarnip-rooted  Beetroot.— In  shallow 
or  poor  soils  the  Turnip-rooted  Beet  possesses 
great  advantages  over  the  ordinary  kind,  as  it 
may  be  sown  where  the  longer-rooted  kinds 
would  not  thrive,  and  coming  into  use  so  quickly 
there  is  much  gain.  The  Turnip-rooted  varie- 
ties keep  solid  for  a long  time,  and,  if  desired, 
may  be  sown  at  different  dates,  so  as  to  keep  up 
a succession.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
Turnip-rooted  Beet,  such  as  the  Egyptian  Dark- 
red,  Crimson  Ball,  Eclipse,  and  Bassano.  I 
prefer  the  first  named,  as  it  possesses  a rich 
colour,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  comes  to 
maturity  earlier  than  some  kinds.  Sown 
April  12,  it  was  fit  for  use  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  though  not  the  largest  variety,  it  is 
of  good  quality.  The  last-named  is  often  grown 
for  sate  on  account  of  its  being  larger,  but  I do 
not  think  a coarse  Beet  of  any  kind  is  an 


acquisition  ; it  usually  lacks  colour,  and  does 
not  keep  so  well.  The  well-known  DelTs  Crim- 
son, one  of  the  best-coloured  Beets  we  have,  and 
a small  variety,  cannot  be  beaten  for  keeping. 
In  the  salad-bowl  the  Turnip-rooted  Beetroots 
are  valuable,  as  they  may  be  sown  much  earlier 
than  the  older  kinds.  When  fully  grown  it  is 
not  advisable  to  leave  them  exposed  to  the  hot 
sun  for  any  time,  but  to  lift  and  store  in  a cool 
place,  or  lay  the  roots  in  a north  shady  border. 
I prefer  the  latter,  not  cutting  or  removing  the 
foliage  till  required  for  use.  By  sowing  these 
early  Beets,  ground  may  be  utilised  for  other 
crops,  as  the  roots  occupy  the  ground  so  short  a 
time.  When  sowing  it  is  best  to  sow  on  land 
not  recently  manured,  as  the  roots  crack  if  in 
too  rich  soil ; a rapid  growth  is  required,  and 
plenty  of  moisture  at  the  finish  to  swell  the 
roots.  — B. 


TOMATOES  FOR  WINTER. 

Whatever  advance  may  have  taken  place 
during  late  years  as  regards  improved  varieties 
of  Tomatoes,  we  have  not  as  yet  obtained  a 
really  good  sort  for  winter  fruiting,  and, 
perhaps,  never  shall,  but  will  have  to  rely  more 
upon  methods  of  culture  by  which  to  secure 
satisfactory  results.  A variety  that  was  intro- 
duced two  seasons  ago  with  a great  flourish  of 
trumpets  as  being  specially  adapted  as  a winter 
fruiter  has  so  far  failed  in  this  respect,  it  being 
no  advance  on  others.  The  variety  I refer  to  is 
Ladybird.  I like  the  look  of  the  variety  as  a 
summer  fruiter,  the  fruits  setting  freely  in 
bunches  and  the  growth  not  at  all  too  gross. 
Even  from  its  seedling  stage  it  showed  its 
distinctness  in  this  respect.  The  freest  setting 
variety  I have  ever  seen  is  the  Pear-shaped. 
True,  the  fruits  are  not  very  large,  but  the 
quantity  to  a bunch  makes  up  in  this  respect. 
The  fruits,  however,  are  as  large  as  a fair-sized 
Plum.  I had  a couple  of  plants  last  season 
growing  in  a cool-house,  and  the  flowers  set 
freely  right  up  till  Christmas. 

The  structure  was  kept  ventilated  for 
Chrysanthemums,  and  if  I could  have  kept  the 
house  warmer  I am  sure  the  flowers  would  have 
set  right  throughout  the  winter.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  this  would  ni-ake  a good  parent  to 
work  upon  to  get  a free-setting  winter  variety. 
As  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  it  is  everything 
that  could  be  desired.  As  far  as  a supply  up 
till  Christmas  is  concerned,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  this  from  the  summer  fruiters 
— that  is,  where  they  are  growing  in  light  and 
well-heated  structures  ; but  it  is  after  this  time 
that  the  supply  runs  short.  I have  often  been 
sorry  to  have  to  do  away  with  plants  in  the 
early  winter  on  account  of  the  structure  being 
needed  for  other  purposes,  as  at  this  time  it  is 
impossible  for  the  plants  to  prove  satisfactory 
when  subjected  to  a low  temperature  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a too  high  and  moist  one.  It  is  to 
meet  such  cases  as  these,  where  winter  Tomatoes 
are  needed,  that  it  is  highly  essential  to  raise  a 
fresh  batch  of  plants  and  grow  them  on  for  the 
purpose  of  winter  fruiting.  On  plants  raised 
now  and  carefull}'  attended  to  there  will  be  time 
for  a crop  of  fruit  to  set  by  the  latter  part  of 
October.  After  this  time  the  days  are  generally 
dull  and  wet,  conditions  not  favourable  for  the 
setting  of  the  flowers. 

The  best  varieties  to  select  are  medium 
growers  and  free  setters,  such  as  Conference, 
Early  Rub^q  and  by  the  appearance  of  Chal- 
lenger under  pot  culture  I should  be  inclined  to 
think  it  w«uld  make  a good  winter  fruiter.  In 
pots  the  growth  of  Challenger  is  not  at  all  gross 
and  it  sets  its  fruit  freely,  these  swelling  off  to 
just  the  size  needed  either  for  private  use  or  for 
market.  As  regards  the  mode  of  increase,  I 
prefer  seedlings  to  cuttings,  for  although  cut- 
tings might  naturally  be  expected  to  come  into 
fruit  earlier,  and  consequently  be  better  adapted 
for  winter  fruiting,  yet  on  the  other  hand  seed- 
lings under  a judicious  system  of  culture  will 
fruit  quite  as  early,  and  in  every  other  respect 
most  satisfactory’.  Drawn  and  weakly  plants 
are  of  no  use  whatever,  as  by  the  time  these  have 
become  fit  to  produce  fruit  the  season  is  too  late 
for  the  bloom  to  set. 

Pot  culture  is  also  preferable  to  planting  out, 
as  then  the  plants  are  more  under  control, 
and  besides  there  is  the  advantage  of  having  the 
structure  at  liberty  for  other  subjects  until 
Tomatoes  are  fit  for  housing.  The  best  posi- 
tion for  winter  Tomatoes  is  those  light  houses  or 
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pits  tltat  are  occupied  with  summer  Cucumbers 
aud  Melons,  for  directly  these  are  over  and 
cleared  out  the  Tomatoes  can  take  their  place. 
The  plants  should  be  in  their  winter  quarters 
by  the  beginning  of  October  or  the  middle  of  the 
month  at  the  latest.  A.  Y. 


DWARF  PEAS. 

These  are  rapidly  superseding  the  taller  kinds, 
especially  in  small  gardens,  for  they  occupy  so 
much  less  space,  and  then  the  cost  of  Pea- 
sticks  or  supports  of  wire  cost  very  near  as 
much  as  the  Peas  could  be  purchased  outright 
for,  while,  as  regards  earliness  or  quality,  there 
is  really  nothing  to  surpass  the  dwarf  wrinkled 
sorts  like  American  Wonder  or  William  Hurst  in 
the  South  of  England.  If  sown  in  January,  the 
pods  will  be  ready  for  picking  tlie  first  week  in 
.June  in  favourable  seasons,  and  by  sowing  suc- 
cessional  crops  they  may  be  had  as  long  as 
Peas  are  procurable  out-of-doors,  or  up  to  the 
end  of  October,  and  as  a good  early  Pea  is 
always  reckoned  to  make  the  best  for  late 
crops,  it  follows  that  these  highly-esteemed 
sorts  are  able  to  give  a supply  for  the  whole 
season,  and  not  only  are  they  the  best  for  small 
gardens,  but  they  are  by  far  the  most  profitable 
for  market  gardeners  and  allotment  holders, 
who  grow  their  Peas  in  the  open  field  without 
supports  of  any  kind.  It  is  true  that  the  cost 
of  seed  is  rather  higher  in  the  first  place  than 
for  some  of  the  old-fashioned  field  sorts,  but 
the  value  of  the  crop  will  far  more  than  repay 
the  grower  for  the  extra  outlay,  and  there  is 
not  much  profit  in  cultivating  second-rate  kinds 
of  anything,  for  if  the  Peas  are  not  all  picked 
the  seed  left  will  be  valuable,  as  there  is  always 
a great  demand  for  these  kinds  if  not  required 
for  own  use.  I find  on  examining  American 
Wonder  and  W.  Hurst  that  the  oldest  variety— 
viz  , American  Wonder — is  a few  days  earlier, 
but  William  Hurst  is  the  heaviest  cropper, 
both  being  splendid  kinds.  J.  G.  H. 


7C4.— Barthing-up  Potatoes.  — The 

growth  is  evidently  weak,  and  unable  to  stand 
alone.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  the  cold, 
damp  clay,  with  very  likely  nothing  at  the  roots 
but  some  ordinary  stable  or  farmyard-manure. 
If  you  had  taken  out  the  drills  deeper  than 
usual,  and  laid  the  sets  on  a couple  of  inches  of 
burnt  earth  (ballast),  covering  them  with  the 
same,  with  a little  manure,  and  had  used  plenty 
of  superphosphate,  guano,  &c. , you  would  have 
had  a much  stronger  plant  and  a much  better 
crop.  Potatoes  do  not  naturally  thrive  on  heavy 
clay  ground. — B.  C.  R. 

Growing  Celery  for  prizes.— I called 

the  other  day  upon  an  amateur  gardener  who 
1 knew  was  great  in  growing  vegetables  for 
exhibition,  and  I found  him  in  his  garden,  under 
a broiling  sun,  erecting  a shading  over  the 
Celery -plants  that  he  is  growing  for  show.  I 
suggested  that  such  work  could  be  more  com- 
fortably performed  later  in  the  day  when  the 
heat  of  the  sun  was  not  so  great.  His  reply 
was  that  if  the  planrs  were  exposed  a few  more 
hours  to  such  a fierce  glare  of  the  sun  it  would 
do  them  more  harm  than  he  could  hope  to  re- 
cover in  a fortnight  by  the  most  careful 
attention,  and  a fortnight  lost  at  the  end  of 
June  was  to  him  a serious  loss  so  far  as  his 
Celery  was  concerned.  I learnt  that  the  plants 
had  occupied  the  trench  about  three  weeks,  and 
I saw  they  were  making  satisfactory  progress, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  were  being  shaded 
interested  me  a good  deal.  It  was  done  in  this 
way  : some  strong  stakes  were  driven  into  the 
ground  each  side  of  the  trench  and  about  3 feet 
above  the  plants.  To  the  top  of  the  stakes  on 
each  side  a pole  in  a horizontal  direction  was 
tied,  making  a neat  framework  ; on  the  top  of 
this  frame  a Reed-mat  was  fixed,  which  effectually 
kept  out  the  sun,  so  that  while  the  line  of  plants 
was  quite  shaded  they  got  all  the  airthey  wanted, 
and  the  shading  was  far  enough  above  the 
plants  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  by  it.  This 
protection  from  thesun,Iwas  told,  would  remain 
over  the  plants  until  they  were  wanted  for  the 
show  table.  This  brief  note  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
some  use  to  intending  exhibitors  of  Celery. — 
J.  C.  C.  

Mulching  Carnations.— These  plants 
often  have  a hard  time  in  dry  weather,  especi- 
ally in  light  soils.  I last  season  saw  a quantity 


of  plants  in  a sad  state.  These  had  been  planted 
on  a slope  in  front  of  fruit  houses,  and  were 
nearly  all  <lead.  I have  found  Carnations  did 
much  better  even  in  the  most  favoured  places  if 
a mulch  was  given.  I employed  decayed  leaf- 
mould  that  had  been  stacked  for  two  years  and 
found  it  of  great  assistance.  Of  course,  it  may 
not  be  considered  the  best  mulch  on  light  soil, 
but  every  bit  of  manure  or  litter  was  in  request 
for  vegetable  crops,  and  so  far  the  leaf-mould 
answered  admirably.  Spent  Mushroom  manure 
is  also  a capital  mulch  where  it  can  be  obtained. 
A good  grower  told  me  it  was  the  best  thing 
one  can  use.  When  these  plants  get  a surface- 
dressing  in  this  way,  a thorough  soaking  of 
water  once  a week  will  keep  them  growing 
freely,  and  though  it  would  well  repay  the 
grower  to  damp  them  over  more  frequently,  the 
mulch  will  retain  the  moisture  for  some  days 
and  keep  the  plants  growing  vigorously.  The 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  dressed  before 
planting  to  get  rid  of  wireworm,  which  is  oftai 
troublesome.  — W. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

770.— Petunias  from  cuttings. -^Cut- 
tings of  Double  Petunias  may  be  taken  in  either 
the  autumn  or  the  spring.  Nice  stubby  side-shoots, 
or  the  tops,  if  not  too  gross,  will  root  freely  in 
a cold  frame  in  August  or  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, if  kept  close,  moist,  and  shaded  until 
roots  have  been  formed.  Such  plants,  potted 
singly  when  struck,  wintered  in  the  greenhouse 
and  moved  into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  in  the 
early  spring,  make  fine  plants  for  early  flower- 
ing. If  the  old  plants  as  well  are  kept  they  too 
will  produce  plenty  of  cuttings  in  the  spring, 
which  also  will  root  freely  in  a warm  frame,  or 
in  a propagating-pit  or  shed.  I always  use  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould.  Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and  sand,  with  good  drainage,  and  with  ordinary 
care  the  losses  will  not  exceed  from  5 to 
10  per  cent.  Tea-leaves  are  not  good  for  potting 
purposes,  in  my  opinion,  as  they  almost  always 
become  mouldy  and  sour,  though  if  thoroughly 
dried  and  sweetened  they  may  be  used  in  lieu 
of  leaf-mould,  though  I should  certainly  prefer 
the  latter.  Fresh,  sweet  coal-cinders  make  the 
best  of  drainage  for  pot-plants,  and  the  fine  grit 
obtained  from  the  siftings  by  screening  out  the 
dust  is  also  as  good  or  better  than  sand,  for  cer- 
tain purposes  in  particular. — B.  C.  R. 

773.  — Begonias  dropping  their 
flower-buds. — The  only  explanation  I can 
give  about  this  matter  is  that  I believe  there  are 
some  strains  of  this  flower  that  are  habitually 
bud- droppers,  as  there  is  sometimes  a plant  or 
two  out  of  a batch  of  other  strains  that  do  the 
same  thing.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature  or 
exposure  to  draught  after  close  confinement 
will  sometimes  cause  the  buds  to  drop.  I have 
known  the  plants  shed  their  buds  when  the 
back  and  front  ventilators  have  been  opened  at 
one  time  in  the  morning,  after  the  house  had 
been  closed  all  night. — J.  C.  C. 

In  all  probability  the  flowers  drop 

because  the  plants  are  kept  too  wet  and  overfed. 
You  don’t  want  to  give  Begonias  a lot  of 
stimulants,  and  if  so,  they  decay  as  you  mention. 
If  a portion  of  a stem  decays,  the  best  way  is 
to  remove  the  decayed  part  at  once  with  a 
knife,  and  run  over  the  surface  some  finely- 
powdered  charcoal.  This  will  prove  of  great 
service,  and  arrest  decay.— F.  P. 

This  arises  from  imperfect  root  action,  caused  by 

unsuitable  soil,  or  errors  in  watering.  Sink  slops  are 
grreasy,  and  utterly  unsuitable  fordelicate  plants;  instead, 
dissolve  a little  gjuano  in  the  water  once  a-week.  The 
soot  is  all  right.— B.  0.  R. 


Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Price  5d.  ;post  free,  8d. 

The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— rAis  journal 
is  published  in  neatly  hound  Mortthiy  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  fur 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free.  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
The  Garden /rom  its  commencement  to  the  end  of  1S93,  forty- 
four  vols.,  price,  clolk,  .£31  IGs. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.- 27iis 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5d. ; post  free,  8d 
“Hardy  Flowers.’’ — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <tc.  Fifth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

^‘The  Garden  Annual”  for  1894.— Contains 

Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade. 
The  lAsts  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9,000^ 
have  been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,^  and  are 
admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  published.  Price  Is.;  by 
post,  Is.  3d. 

London  : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.  — Querks  and  amswerg  are  inserted  in 
Gahdenino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  commiwnications 
for  insertion  should  be  dearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Cment-garden,  Lorn- 
don.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  G.ardeninq  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immiediately  follmving  the.  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exceptioii  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soUs,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pendents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


795. — Treatment  of  Cyclamens.  — i fear  my 
Cyclamens  are  not  being  properly  treated.  They  are  in  a 
forcing-house,  and  I am  told  they  should  now  be  “ rest- 
ing.” Kindly  tell  me  ? — Tyro. 

796. — Adonis  pyrenaica.— I have  a seed-head  of 
Adonis  pyrenaica  which  appears  likely  to  ripen  well. 
Would  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best  way  to  treat  the  seed 
to  produce  seedlings? — J.  H.  Staples. 

797.  — Late  autumn-flowering  plants  for 
cool  greenhouse.— I should  be  obliged  by  being 
given  the  names  of  a few  plants  which  will  flower  late  in 
the  autumn  in  a cool  greenhouse  f — C.  6. 

798. — Bones  for  a garden.— l have  about  a quarter 
ton  of  bones.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  of  a good  way 
to  use  them  for  Vines  or  garden,  or  must  I have  them 
ground  to  powder  before  using  ?-— Porter. 

799.  —Vinery  pipes.— My  hot-water  pipes  lie  very 
near  the  surface  of  the  inside  border,  and  when  hot  they 
dr.v  the  soil  and  probably  scorch  any  roots  near.  Would 
covering  the  border  with  .slates  prevent  this  ? If  not,  what 
would  ? — Islander. 

800. — Mulching  Strawberries.— Will  someone 
kindly  state  at  what  time  should  Strawberries  be  mulched 
to  prevent  the  fruit  from  becoming  gritty  or  dirty  ? I 
have  just  gathered  some  ripe  fruit  (the  first),  and  gardener 
is  now  laying  straw  among  tlie  rows,  and  maintains  it  is 
early  enough. — II.  W.  Lewin. 

801. — Treatment  of  Vines.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  information  how  I am  to  treat  Vines  ? The  house 
contains  ten  Vines,  seemingly  in  good  health  and  a fair 
crop  ; fruit  very  small,  not  having  had  a vinery,  I want 
information  how  to  treat  them  with  regard  to  manuring 
and  watering,  thinning,  &c.,  which  will  much  oblige. — 
James  Warren. 

802. — Bedding  plants.— I shall  be  glad  to  know 
with  which  bedding  plants  I can  get  the  best  variety  of 
colours  in  a carpet  bed  ? I have  Echeveria  glauca,  Sem- 
pervivum  californicum,  rupestre,  Dodrantale,  flagelli- 
forme,  and  globiferum,  but  would  like  to  know  what 
Sedpms  or  Saxifraga  (hardy)  I would  require  to  supply  the 
necessary  colours  ? — W.  E.  Harrison. 

803. - Rose  La  France.— I have  a bush  on  own 
roots,  planted  last  October  ; it  broke  well,  but  the  shoots 
were  damaged  liy  a hailstorm  and  finished  off  by  frost. 
The  wood  outside  is  black,  but  showing  signs  of  life  now 
by  tlirowing  up  young  growth  from  the  roots.  Should 
the  old  wood  be  cut  back  to  the  ground  and  new  growth 
encouraged,  or  is  it  a hopeless  case? — W.  M. 

801.— Cucumbers  dying  off.— Will  someone  oblige 
me  bv  telling  the  cause  of  my  Cucumbers  dying  off  after 
they  get  to  about  4 inches  or  5 inches  long,  and  they  turn 
yellow  at  the  points  near  the  bloom  and  gradually  damp 
off  ? I have  given  them  fresh  cow-manure,  and  they  are 
in  a house.  Would  too  much  water  be  the  cause  ? They 
are  never  in  a lower  temperature  than  70  degs. — F. 
Willy. 

805.— Rhododendrons.— I have  a piece  of  ground 
whicli  has  been  used  for  Roses  ; but  they  have  not  done 
well  the  last  few  years  as  trees  have  grown  up  round  them. 
It  is  a damp  situation.  I want  to  plant  it  with  Rhododen- 
drons, which  do  well  in  this  locality,  and  wish  to  know 
how  the  soil  must  be  prepared  and  what  time  they  must 
be  planted  ? Would  there  be  much  expense  attending  it  ? 
—A.  Peters. 

803.— Heating  a greenhouse.— I am  thinking  of 
building  a three-quarter  span  greenhouse,  15  feet  by 
8 feet.  I should  like  an  opinion  as  to  heating  the  same  ? 
Which  kind  of  boiler  is  the  best— a conical,  or  horse-shoe, 
or  a square  one,  and  would  it  require  two  rows  of  4-inch 
pipes  on  three  sides  of  house  to  keep  up  50  degs.  of  warmth 
in  winter,  or  not?  I may  say  it  will  be  built  on  brick 
walls. — Derby. 

807. — Coolhouse  Orchids.— Will  “ Matt.  Bramble  ” 
or  someone  else  kindly  state  which  are  the  six  best  cool- 
house  Orchids  for  an  amateur  to  grow  in  a lean-to  green- 
house facing  south  ? It  is  12  feet  by  8 feet.  I intend  to 
heat  it  with  a boiler  and  hot-water  pipes.  I have  now  a 
mixed  collection  of  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
&o.,  and  would  like  to  try  a few  Orchids  with  them  if 
possible.— A Lover  op  Orchids. 

808. — Moving  a Wistaria.— Could  I move  a very 
old  plant  of  this  ; and,  if  so,  at  what  time  of  the  year  and 
how  ? The  stem  is  9 inches  or  more  round  at  base,  and  the 
long  branches  reach  in  all  directions  for  quite  16  feet,  if 
not  more.  The  reason  for  wishing  to  remove  it  is  that  I 
wish  to  put  a conservatory  against  the  wall  (a  south  one) 
where  this  plant  is.  i propose  moving  it  just  round  the 
corner  to  an  east  wall.  I live  not  far  from  Brighton.- 
Dunnottar. 
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soo  — Black  Hambm-gh  Grapes. —My  Black 
I c j Grapes  have  been  npe  for  about  a month,  and 
1 nna  them  shrivelling  up.  They  are  a good  black  colour, 
and  sweet,  with  an  occasional  pink  berry.  Is  this  to  be 
expected  from  sucli  early  Grapes,  or  what  is  the  cause  and 
remeJ}'?  Last  year  I hid  82  bunches  with  same  defect. 
This  year  I only  took  50,  but  the  smaller  crop  has  not 
cured  the  evil.  There  were  lots  of  air-roots  at  flowering 
time.— Grapes. 

810.— A small  greenhouse.— I have  a small  green- 
house,  6 feet  wide  by  8 feet  long.  I have  planted  some 
Cucumbers  in  it  which  have  just  started  bearing.  Not 
knowing  much  about  growing  these  under  glass,  would 
some  reader  put  me  in  the  way,  and  also  answer  the 
following  questions?  1,  How  long  can  I grow  them  with- 
out fresh  planting  ? 2,  I thought  of  heating  it  with  an  oil- 
stove.  What  size  one  should  I want  to  keep  out  severe 
frost  i 3,  By  heating  it,  if  I could  not  grow  Cucumbers  in 
winter,  could  I grow  Tomatoes  or  Strawberries  ? A little 
advice  would  oblige.— W.  J.  E.  M. 

pi.— Seedling  Begonias.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  what  it  is  that  has  attacked  a lot  of  seedlin**- 
Begonias  raised  from  seed  last  year?  The  tubers  all 
started  into  growth  well  in  a cold  frame;  afterwards  I 
planted  them  in  some  boxes  in  rather  heavy  loam,  with 
decayed  Hops  and  sand,  but  fear  from  not  having  proper 
soil  the  leaves  began  to  decay  and  then  dropiied  off.  I 
tieped  them  for  mildew,  and  dusted  them  over  with  sulphur 
and  repotted  them  into  pots  in  fresh  soil  as  the  drainage  of 
the  pliers  was  rather  bad  ; but  still  they  continue  to  be 
atiected.  Are  the  tubers  good  for  anything  after  the 
leaves  have  dropped  oflf?— F.  R. 

81-2.— Unhealthy  Lilies.  —Will  someone  kindly 
te  I me  what  is  wrong  with  my  Lilies  ? They  (especially 
Lilium  candidum)  gave  promise  of  unusually  good  bloom 
till  a week  or  ten  da^-s  ago,  when  the  leaves  were  suddenly 
seized  with  some  form  of  disease,  which  crept  rapidly  up 
the  stems.  Some  shrivelled  and  perished  entirelv,  in 
others  there  seems  to  he  a race  between  the  flowers  and 
the  disease.  They  are  all  attacked,  but  some,  which  I 
pringed  with  soft-soap,  will,  I think,  flower  in  some 
Ushion.  Ought  I to  lift  the  bulbs  this  year  and  replant  ’ 
They  are  only  just  getting  nicely  established,  and  it  seems 
a pity  to  disturb  them.  Our  soil  is  very  light  and  drv.— 
N.  H.  Ryle,  Meadoxvcroft,  Cambridge. 

of  Pansies. — I have  some  plants 
put  in  last  Opober,  well  mulched  in  April  with  road  scrap- 
growth  and  bloom  till  three  weeks  ago 
whpi  thej-  were  attacked  by  insects.  Syringed  at  first 
with  water,  pterwards  with  a weak  solution  soft-soap  and 
paraffin.  What  is  the  cause  of  attack,  and  what  would 
have  prevented  ip  What  is  the  proper  treatment  now? 
Must  the  plants  be  taken  up  ? They  are  apparently  still 
strong  at  the  root,  throwing  up  young  growtli,  which  is,  of 
course,  eaten.  Sweet  Peas  in  clumps,  plants  6 inches 
apart,  over  5 feet  in  height  strong  growth  and  bloom 
apparently  attacked  by  the  same  insect.  Pansies  in  front 
Peas  in  the  back  garden  ; quite  apart.— W il  ’ 


To  the  following  queries  hrief  editorial  replies 
are  given;  but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

814.— Stanhopea  Ward!  (.James  Curtis).— Your 
plant  appears  to  be  l)aUly  infested  with  thrips,  which  has 
come  about  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  too  dry.  Althou^-h 
these  plants  want  but  very  little  water  applied  to  the 
roots  during  the  resting  season,  moisture  must  be  main- 
tained m the  air.  You  can  only  clean  the  plant 
thoroughly  by  carefully  washing  them  with  tepid  water 
now  the  flower-spikes  are  appearing,  and  place  them  in 
more  shade.  This  species  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  whole  genus,  producing  racemes  of  very  showy  lar^re 
flowers  of  orange-yellow,  with  the  sepals  and  petals 
spotted  purple;  the  tip  has  t.vo  distinct  deep-purple 
blotches  at  the  base.  It  is  quite  distinct,  and  now  the 
flowers  are  open  it  can  be  removed  to  a cooler  place 
^moh^will  keep  the  flowers  for  a longer  time  in  perfection! 

Rossi  (Beginner). -Ihis 
vullpiobably  be  the  plant  you  refer  to,  but  it  does  not 
bloom  at  this  season  ; the  pretty  white  and  purple  flowers 
appear  during  the  winter  months,  which  should  make  it 
more  valuable.  It  is  a native  of  Mexico,  and  requires  cool 
treatment  similar  to  other  cool-liouse  Odontoglossums 
It  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  and 
potted  111  small  pans  or  pots  suspended  close  to  the  liu-ht 
appears  to  suit  it  best.— JI.  B.  ° 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  mime  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  oe  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardk.\in8  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — Susie. — We  do  not  undertake  to 
name  garden  Rosea,  as  a rule,  and  in  this  case  also  the 
blossoms  were  much  damaged  in  transit  from  bad  packin'' 

1 i*.— Hemerocallis  flava. C.  P.  — Flowers 

shrivelled  up  ; cannot  name. Il'csf  Surrey.— We  do  not 

pieces^^^^  name  Roses,  and  those  sent  had  all  fallen  to 

Ditaf;“utf?ui/po"^^^  -P.-Cherry;  probably  May 


TO  OORBBSPONDBNTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 

letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Reader.— Place  some  of  the  insects  on  a Cu- 
tell  you  what  they  are  and 

also  the  remedj^ Frederic  Buss.— We  do  not  give 

notices  in  the  body  of  the  paper  of  new  inventions,  if  we 
did  this  for  one  individual  we  should,  of  course,  have  to 
— (?.  iff.- The  Almond  leaves  sent  are 

tWnt  ® Geo.  Stocks.— We  do  not 

think  the  Carnation  sent.  May  Queen,”  as  it  is  called  to 
be  superior  to  other  kinds  in  culture.  * 


BEES. 

794.— Bees  for  profit  (“E.  Brunell.”)— 
Not  having  had  experience  in  Bee-keeping,  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  start  with  more  than  two 
or  three  hives,  and  as  experience  is  gained 
numbers  could  be  increased.  It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  there  are  no  Bees  equal  to 
our  native  English  ones,  although  some  Bee- 
keepers think  a cross  with  the  Ligurian  to  be 
good.  They  are,  however,  very  free  in  the  use 
of  their  stings,  consequently,  hardly  to  be 
recommended  to  the  novice  in  Bee-keeping.  I 
have  never  known  black  or  any  other  Fowls  to 
be  stung  by  Bees,  hut  did,  on  one  hot  summer 
day  some  years  ago,  lose  a number  of  small 
chickens  from  being  attacked  by  Bees,  their 
stings  being  inserted  through  the  down  into  the 
bodies  of  the  poor  little  chicks.  If  “ E.  Brunell  ” 
is  starting  now  he  should  endeavour  to  obtain 
early  swarms  of  the  present  season.  They  will 
now  be  well  established  and  require  great  care 
in  removing.  First  swarms  are  to  be  preferred 
that  have  come  from  a hive  that  is  known  to 
have  swarmed  last  season,  because  the  queen  of 
such  a swarm  will  be  a young  one  and  in  her 
prime.  As  it  is  now  getting  late  in  the  season 
it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  wait  till  the 
autumn,  and  then  secure  two  or  three  good 
stocks  in  straw-hives,  and  next  season  put  the 
swarms  from  them  into  bar-frame  hives  ; or  the 
Bees  can  be  driven  from  the  skeps,  and  combs 
transferred  to  frame  hives. — S.  8.  G. 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1894. 

The  Editor  of  Garden  and  Gardening  Illustrated 
begs  to  announce  another  photographic  competi- 
tion  for  the  season  1894. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES. 

Glass  1.— Country  Houses  and  Gardens.— A 
prize  of  Seven  Guine.as  will  be  given  for  the 
best  series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs  of 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old 
English  houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to 
the  garden  and  the  home  landscape.  Picturesque 
old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  may  be  included. 

Class  2. — Water  Gardens  and  River-side 
Pictures.— A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
set  of  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  beautiful 
examples  of  natural  or  artificial  lakes,  with 
aquatic  and  water-side  plants,  river-side  and 
streamlet  vegetation. 

Class  3. — Groups  of  Native  Trees. A 

prize  of  a well-bound  copy  of  Loudon’s 
Arboretum  Brittanicum  ” (8  vols. ),  or  Five 
Guineas,  for  the  best  photographs  of  natural 
groups,  or  colonies,  or  very  picturesque  speci- 
mens, of  trees,  natives  of,  or  naturalised  in, 
these  islands.  These  trees  are  -.—Oak,  Ash, 
Willoiv,  Beech,  Birch,  Hornbeam,  Aspen,  While 
Poplar,  Grey  Poplar,  Black  Poplar,  Field  Maple, 
Crab,  Hawthorn,  White  Beam,  Wild  Cherry, 
Holly,  Wild  Pear,  Rowan,  Sycamore,  Sloe, 
BiiUace,  Service-tree,  Yew,  Scotch  Fir,  Juniper 
Alder,  Witch  Elm,  Elm,  Bird  Cherry,  Elder 
Medlar,  Lime.  ’ 

Class  4.— Picturesque  Orchards.— A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  not  less 
than  six  photographs  of  picturesque  orchards 
and  old  orchard-trees.  Old  orchards,  often 
beautiful,  become  pictures  in  diversified  situa- 
tions in  the  orchard  counties  of  the  West.  These 
photographs  may  be  taken  at  any  or  at  various 
seasons. 

Class  5. — Groups  of  Wild  Flowers  and 
Shrubs.— A prize  of  a fine  copy  of  Curtis’s 
‘‘Flora  Londinensis”  (2  vols.),  containing  the 
finest  plates  of  our  native  flowers  ever  published 
or  its  value  in  money  (Seven  Pounds),  for  the 
best  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  groups 
of  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  in  bloom.  Shrubs, 
such  as  Honeysuckle,  Viburnum,  or  any  other 
native  ones,  whether  in  hedgerows  or  natural 
groups,  may  be  included. 

Class  6.— Picturesque  Woodland  Drives, 
Pretty  Grass-roads  in  Parks,  and  Grass- 
walks  IN  Gardens. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas 
for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of  pic- 
turesque effects  of  this  kind,  either  in  forests  like 
St.  Leonard’s,  Epping,  or  in  the  many  beautiful 
private  parks  and  woodlands  scattered  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms. 


Glass  7.— Natural  Ferneries.— A pr;zo 
of  Fiv'e  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  natural  Ferneries.  In  Wales,  Ireland, 
the  mountains  of  Northern  England,  Scotland, 
about  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  even  in  low- 
land places  there  are  many  beautiful  pictures 
of  natural  Fern-gardens,  often  with  wild  flowers 
interniingled.  No  garden  Ferneries,  however 
artistic,  should  be  included  in  this  class. 

Class  8. — -Native  and  other  Hardy 
PERNS.-— A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
senes  of  photographs  of  single  specimens,  or 
groups,  of  species  or  varieties  of  British, 
American,  European,  or  any  other  hardy  Ferns 
planted  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots.  These,  in 
distinction  to  preceding,  must  include  cultivated 
Ferns  and  garden  ferneries  only. 

Class  9.— A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the 
best  water-colour  drawing  on  paper  size  of 
(rarden  page  of  any  beautiful  new  or  rare  flower, 
drawn  life-size. 

Class  10. — Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of 
Five  Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs M garden  fruits:  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  or  any  other 
fruit  grown  in  Britain,  or  bush  - fruits,  to 
be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in  dishes.  No 
prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes,  or  of  which  the 
reduction  is  excessive. 

Glass  11.— Flowering  Plants.— A prize 
CrUiNE.is  to  the  sender  of  the  best 
collection  of  photographs  of  flowering  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  This 
series  may  include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Glass  12.— Cottagers’  Gardens.— A Prize  of 
Three  Guineas  for  not  less  than  three  photo- 
graphs of  the  prettiest  cottage  gardens  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  workmen. 

Glass  13. — Town  Parks  and  Gardens. — A 
Prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not  less  than  six 
photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Parks  and 
Gardens  in  cities  and  towns  (public  and  private). 

Class  14. — Alpine  and  Rock  Gardens. — A 
irize  of  Mr.  George  Maws’  “ Genus  Crocus  ” (or 
Five  Guineas)  for  the  best  photographs  of 
alpine  flower  and  rock-gardens  showing  the 
most  artistic  and  beautiful  arrangements  of 
rock-gardens. 

All  competitors  not  winning  a prize  will  for 
each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half- 
a-guinea.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition 
will  be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in 
November,  1894. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  plants  should 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  flowers.  Figures  of 
men  or  women,  harrows,  watering-pots,  rakes, 
hoes,  rollers,  and  other  implements,  iron 
railings,  wires,  or  iron  supports  of  any  kind, 
labels,  and  aH  like  objects  should  be  omitted 
from  these  photographs.  The  intention  is  to 
.show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  well  when  the  photographer  is 
confused  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  flowers 
are  ineffective  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  shoidd  be  brought  low  down  for  such. 
All  photographs  should  be  mounted  singly,  anil 
not  several  on  a card.  They  should  not  be 
mounted  on  cards  with  black  backs,  and  the 
photographs  shoidd  not  be  less  in  size  than  5 inches 
'>y  4 inches.  In  many  of  the  photographs  sent  in 
for  our  last  competition  the  subjects  were  much 
overcrowded.  The  following  are  the  rides  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors  : — 

First.— TAe  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
sion of  either  the  sender  or  others;  but  the  source  whence 
they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
number,  and  no  fee  topay.  TheEditoris  to  have  the  right 
of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the  chosen  photographs. 
The  photographs  may  be  printed  on  any  good  paper  that 
shows  the  subjects  clearly  ; but  those  on  albumenized  paper 
'•re  preferred  for  engraving. 

Second.— TAe  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  objects  shaivn,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph 
This  is  very  important,  and,  therefore,  black  backs  to  the 
photographs  should  be  avoided. 

Third.— AH  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  37,  Southampton-street 
Covent-garden,  London,  W.C.,  and  the  class  for  which 
the  photographs  are  intended  should  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  ji'hich  must  also  be  labelled  “Photographic 
Competition."  All  competitors  wishing  their  photographs 
returned,  if  not  successful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps 
of  sufficient  value  for  that  purpose. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

STIMULATING  THE  PLANTS. 
Although  cultivators  of  Chrysanthemums  pre- 
pare and  employ  a rich  compost  for  the  plants 
to  grow  in  when  transferring  them  to  their 
flowering  pots,  this  is  not  sufficient  to  carry 
them  through  their  flowering  stage  without  the 
addition  of  stimulating  food  being  supplied  in 
other  forms.  Chrysanthemums  are  voracious 
feeders,  as  they  make  such  a quantity  of  roots, 
thus  absorbing  quickly  much  of  the  manurial 
property  contained  in  the  soil ; the  enormous 
quantity  of  water  which  the  plants  require  also 
tends  to  wash  out  much  of  the  food  that  the 
soil  contains,  that  such  a loss  must  be  compen- 
sated by  artilicial  feeding  of  the  plants.  There 
are  now  two  ways  of  supplying  Chrysanthemums 
with  stimulants,  one  in  a liquid  state,  and  the 
other  as  dry  food,  given  in  the  form  of  top- 
dressings  to  the  surface-roots.  Both  are  excel- 
lent methods,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  confine  the 
feeding  of  the  plants  to  either  system  alone.  A 
combination  of  the  two  is  much  the  best,  as  all 
kinds  of  w’eather  can  easily  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 
Many  persons  advise  that  stimulants  be  not 
applied  until  the  flower-buds  are  formed ; 
but  after  having  fully  considered  the 
matter,  I think  this  is  a mistake,  because 
in  some  cases  the  flower-buds  do  not  form  till 
the  middle  and  end  of  September,  and  sometimes 
later  than  that.  From  this  stage  till  the  time  the 
plants  are  in  bloom  is  much  too  short  a space  to 
allow  them  a chance  of  deriving  much  benefit  from 
the  application  of  artificial  support.  When  the 
plants  are  potted  in  new  soil  they  grow  freely 
for  a time  if  nothing  is  applied  but  clean  water 
to  the  roots,  and  they  assume  a colour  in  the 
leaves  natural  to  the  variety  ; but  after  a time, 
if  nothing  is  given  to  the  roots  but  clean  water, 
the  foliage  changes  to  a sickly  yellow,  and 
the  lower  leaves  fall.  It  is  just  at  the  time 
when  the  roots  have  taken  full  possession  of  the 
soil,  that  feeding  should  commence.  When 
the  plants  are  growing  well  do  not  let  them 
deteriorate  by  lack  of  attention  in  this  point, 
but  keep  them  advancing  ; allow  no  check  to 
take  place,  or  a breakdown  will  assuredly  occur 
when  least  expected.  The  plants  ought  to 
be  fed  long  before  the  time  arrives  for 
the  buds  to  form,  so  as  they  may  be 
strong  at  that  critical  period.  If  plants  are 
not  sufficiently  fed  that  they  may  retain 
their  former  vigour,  how  can  they  be  expected 
to  form  strong  and  healthy  flower  - buds  ? 
W eakly  plants  never  produce  flower-buds  of  the 
same  quality  as  stronger  plants  of  the  same 
variety,  and  if  the  buds  are  not  produced  in 
proportion  to  the  necessary  qualities  of  each 
variety  how  can  the  flowers  be  properly 
developed  ? Feeding  should  commence  as  soon 
as  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to  flower  are 
full  of  roots — that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  roots 
have  pushed  through  the  new  soil  and  are 
being  entwined  around  the  sides  of  the  pot. 
The  time  that  the  plants  were  potted,  the  size 
of  the  pots,  and  the  kind  of  soil  used,  the 
manner  in  which  the  potting  was  performed. 
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and  what  varieties  are  grown,  all  tend  to  alter 
the  time  when  feeding  is  required.  No  one  can 
make  a mistake  by  doing  as  I advise,  for  he  can 
easily  convince  himself  as  to  how  the  rooting 
process  is  going  on  by  turning  a few  of  the 
plants  carefully  out.  The  strongest  growing 
varieties  always  make  roots  the  most  quickly, 
and  the  more  delicate  growers  most  slowly  ; 
therefore,  select  some  of  the  medium  habited 
plants,  and  judge  from  these  the  manner  in 
which  the  remainder  are  progressing.  The  best 
stimulants,  and  how  to  apply  them,  w'ill  be  the 
subject  for  my  next  paper  in  G.^edening. 

E.  Molykeux. 


ChrysanthemumBdwin  Molyneux. 

— Properly  grown  this  variety  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  Japanese  section  ; its  brilliant 
crimson  florets  make  a charming  display  when 
fully  developed.  By  some  it  is  classed  as  an 
Incurved  Japanese ; but  when  properly  displayed 
the  florets  are  perfectly  flat,  and  show  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  golden-yellow  of  the  reverse  of 
the  florets.  When  the  buds  are  “taken  ” later 
than  the  last  week  in  August  there  is  a tendency 
to  develop  blooms  with  an  “eye.”  Another 
peculiarity  of  this  variety  is  its  susceptibility  to 
a loss  of  chlorophyll,  or  colouring  matter,  in  the 
leaves.  The  cause  is  owing  to  a check  being 
administered  to  the  roots,  possibly  by  too  much 
water.  This  defect  is  remedied  by  allowing  the 
soil  to  remain  somewhat  dry  directly  the  change 
is  apparent.  Although  this  plant  makes  a 
grand  display  by  its  brilliant  colouring  when 
the  plants  are  cultivated  to  carry  a quantity  of 
blooms,  its  real  merits  can  only  be  seen  when 
the  plants  are  grown  by  the  orthodox  method  of 
restricting  the  number  of  stems  to  three,  allow- 
ing each  to  perfect  one  bloom.  The  buds  should 
be  “ taken  ” from  the  8th  to  the  25th  of  August 
to  avoid  the  objectionable  “ eye,”  and  to  display 
the  real  character  of  the  flower.  The  habit  of 
growth  is  quite  striking,  the  leaves  are  large, 
dense-green,  having  a slight  droop  at  the  points  ; 
the  bark  of  the  stem  is  quite  a dark-red. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Primrose  League. 
— This  is  a very  fine  .Japanese  variety  when 
successfully  grown  for  the  production  of  large 
blooms,  which  are  of  immense  size,  and  possess- 
ing much  substance  of  floret.  The  colour,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  primrose,  of  a soft  tint,  shading 
towards  the  centre  with  creamy- wliite,  both 
colours  being  pleasing.  • The  centre  petals  are 
high  and  finely  whorled  ; the  outer  petals  are 
reflexed,  broad,  and  ribbon-like.  This  variety 
has  a tendency  to  lose  early  its  lower  leaves, 
especially  when  the  shoots  resulting  from  the 
first  natural  break  are  about  6 inches  long.  I 
would  warn  cultivators  to  watch  carefully  the 
wants  of  this  variety  regarding  the  supply  of 
water  given  to  the  roots,  either  in  excess  or  in- 
sufficient in  quantity.  This  defect,  resulting  in 
a loss  of  the  lower  leaves,  must  be  owing  to 
wrong  treatment  in  some  form  or  other.  Too 
much  or  too  little  water  given  to  the  roots  is 
the  most  fertile  source  of  the  trouble.  Early 
application  of  stimulative  food,  too,  must  be 
avoided,  as  also  must  too  much  manure  added 
to  the  soil  at  the  final  potting  be  a mistake. 
The  roots  of  some  Chrysanthemums  are  more 
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tender  and  less  hardy  in  their  constitution,  and 
therefore  require  more  delicate  handling  to 
enable  them  to  be  grown  to  perfection.  It  is 
only  a question  of  experience  in  finding  out  the 
vagaries  that  attach  to  certain  varieties,  and 
a timely  hint  like  the  present  note  may  result  in 
many  readers  of  Gardening  avoiding  such  indis- 
cretions as  those  named. — E.  M. 


811.— Seedling  Begonias.— I have  had 
young  seedings  of  the  same  year  attacked  by  a 
kind  of  shanking,  or  rot,  which  strips  them  of 
their  leaves,  and  if  not  taken  in  time  will  kill 
them  off  altogether  ; but  if  dressed  with  a little 
lime  and  soot,  the  surface  of  the  soil  stirred  up, 
and  the  plants  either  turned  out-of  doors,  or  else 
transplanted  or  potted  into  fresh  soil,  they 
usually  grow  out  of  it  ; but  I have  never  known 
this  to  attack  plants  a year  or  more  old,  and 
think  it' must  be  something  else.  Does  it  appear 
like  a kind  of  rust  ? If  so  it  is  the  well-known 
Begonia  disease,  a fungoid  affection  which  is 
generally  cansed  by  want  of  fresh  air,  drought, 
and  neglect.  You  should  remove  all  the  affected 
leaves,place  the  plants  in  a half  shaded  situation 
in  the  open  air,  and  there  let  them  remain, 
keeping  rather  dry  until  they  start  again 
naturally,  then  repot  in  fresh  sandy  soil,  and 
grow  on  in  a cool  and  airy  house  or  frame,  or 
else  plant  them  out  at  once  in  the  open  ground, 
where  these  plants  seldom  suffer  from  this  or  any 
other  affection. — B.  C.  R. 

Carnation  the  Churchwarden.— This 
is  the  finest  Malmaison  Carnation  that  has  yet 
been  raised.  It  is  a variety  of  remarkably 
vigorous  constitution,  with  “ grass  ” fully  twice 
as  large  as  that  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
ordinary  Malmaison.  The  flowers  are  not  of 
huge  size,  which  is  no  misfortune,  and  do  not 
burst  the  calyx,  whilst  they  are  of  a deep-crim- 
son colour,  especially  rich  and  striking.  This 
variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Blick,  who  is  gardener 
to  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  Hayes  Common,  Kent. 
A plant  I saw  recently  carried  a wealth  of 
flowers.  I do  not  care  greatly  for  Malmaison 
Carnations,  but  such  varieties  as  this  are 
certainly  a gain  and  a distinct  improvement  on 
the  coarse  type. — C.  T. 

78.3.— Earwigs  in  a garden  (Forficula 
auricularis). — You  appear  to  be  badly  infested 
with  this  midnight  destroyer.  I have  always 
found  the  best  remedy  against  it  is  to  have  some 
fair  size  glazed  pots  standing  near  the  scene  of 
the  depredation,  the  right  side  ; the  hole  at 
the  bottom  should  be  stopped  qp  with  mortar, 
and  some  dry  Moss  ; also  Sunflowers  and 
Artichoke-stems,  cut  into  convenient  lengths, 
are  very  useful.  These  will  be  found  to  be  the 
resort  of  hosts  of  them  during  the  daytime,  and 
they  should  be  emptied  into  a pail  of  hot  water 
in  the  early  morning,  which  will  tend  to 
diminish  them.  Also  small  pots  upon  sticks, 
with  a little  Moss  in  them,  and  used  in  the 
same  way  as  they  are  for  Dahlias  when  growing, 
will  be  found  very  beneficial. — M.  B. 

810  — A small  greenhouse.— As  a rule,  Cucumber- 
plants  continue  in  bearing  for  about  three  months.  An 
oil-stove  with  a 4-inch  wick,  or  two  of  3-inch  each,  would 
exclude  frost  from  a house  of  this  size,  hut  if  you  wish  to 
force  Tomatoes  or  Strawberries  in  winter  you  must  have 
a proper  hot-water  apparatus.  Stoves  are  uselesi  for  such 
work  as  this. — B.  C.  R. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

It  is  not  quantity  but  quality  which  is  looked  for  in 
the  conservatory  now.  When  there  are  but  few  flowers  in 
the  open  air  there  is  some  excuse  for  crowding  things 
which  have  some  value  for  cutting  into  the  conservatory, 
hut  now  every  specimen  should  be  shown  to  the  best 
a tvantage,  and  anything  above  the  average  in  merit  may 
ne  set  up  a bit  and  surrounded  by  Ferns  or  foliage  plants 
to  enhance  the  effect.  Frequent  changes  of  position  are 
beneficial  to  the  plants,  and  afford  scope  for  tasteful 
grouping.  Everybody  nowadays  grow  Palms,  and  the 
bentias,  Seiforthias,  and  others  give  character  to  large 
houses,  more  so  even  than  do  Tree  Ferns,  and  at  less  cost, 
(lood-sized  Kentias  may  be  bought  now  for  a guinea  or  so, 
and  if  potted  on,  as  the  roots  work  through,  very  large 
specimens  may  soon  be  obtained,  and  they  are  not  diflioult 
to  keep  in  health  if  the  watering  is  well  attended  to. 
Where  the  conservatory  is  a small  structure,  rapid  growth 
in  Palms  is  not  desirable  ; all  that  is  required  is  to  keep 
the  plants  in  health,  and  this  can  generally  be  done  by 
keeping  the  plants  in  moderate-sized  pots,  and  giving  a 
little  weak  stimulant  occasionally,  just  to  replace  the 
nutriment  removed  from  the  soil  by  watering.  There  are 
slower  growing  Palms  than  Kentias,  but  none,  I think,  so 
well  adapted  for  conservatory  and  house  decoration 
Every  hard-wooded  plant,  hard-wooded  Heaths  excepted, 
should  now  be  in  the  open  air.  Secure  them  in  some  way' 
from  being  blown  over,  and  see  that  water  enough  is  given 
when  required.  Any  thing  which  requires  more  root  room 
should  be  repotted  now.  Cut  down  Marguerites,  and 
when  they  break  repot  and  grow  on  for  winter  flowering  ; 
keep  them  on  a coal-ash-bed  in  the  open  air.  Heliotropes 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  to  obtain  winter  flowers. 
Habrothamnus  elegans  and  Abutilons  will  do  with  similar 
treatment,  and  will  flower  abundantly  in  the  autumn. 
The  Habrothamnus  succeeds  well  trained  as  a standard, 
with  the  young  flowering  shoots  falling  over.  Camellias, 
if  placed  outside  at  all,  must  be  kept  in  the  shade  of  a 
wall  or  fence,  as  the  hard  glossy  leaves  will  suffer  from  hot 
sunshine.  The  double-flowered  Oleanders  are  charmin<>- 
now.  They  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  if  pruned  back 
occasionally  will  make  large  bushes  covered  with  blossoms 
which  last  a long  time,  and  everybody  with  a conservatory’ 
ought  to  have  Oleanders  in  plenty.  Cuttings  will  root 
now  ; they  are  often  rooted  in  bottles  of  water,  but  they 
will  do  just  as  well  in  sandy  soil  kept  moist.  The 
ady'antage  of  rooting  cuttings  in  soil  consists  in  their 
liaving  harder  and  stronger  roots,  and  they  get  established 
sooner.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the  natural  way  of 
doing  things  is  best. 

Stove. 

Young  specimen  foliage  plants  which  have  filled  their 
pots  yvith  roots  may  be  shifted  on  into  larger  ))Ots,  usinn- 
rough  turfy  compost.  The  drainage  must  be  tree  to 
permit  of  the  escape  of  surplus  water.  Nothing  but  turf 
and  fibrous  peat  from  which  all  the  fine  particles  have 
been  extracted  should  be  used  for  potting  Alocasias, 
Anlhuriums,  and  other  plants  of  similar  habit.  A little 
chopped  Sphagnum  will  be  useful  for  Anthuriums.  Anv 
Orchids  which  may  require  fresh  compost  should  be 
Iinuted  to  rough  turfy  peat,  charcoal,  and  chopped 
Sphagnum,  the  whole  to  be  well  blended  together  and 
r-ammed  firmly  in  the  pots.  Watering  will  require 
attention  at  least  twice  a day,  and  the  syringe  should  be 
used  twice  if  the  water  is  pure,  but  if  it  leaves  the  least 
lime  deposit  do  not  syringe,  but  throw  plenty  of  water 
doyyn  on  the  floors  instead.  Fires  m.ay  be  allowed  to  go 
whilst  the  yveather  continues  so  hot  as  at  present  but  if 
necessary  or  desirable  fires  may  be  lighted  a-^ain  if  the 
weather  changes  and  the  nights  become  cold.  Gardenias 
may  be  removed  to  a cool  airy  structure  to  ripen  growth 
They  will  do  very  well  in  a deep  cool  pit.  with  a thin 
shade  over  the  glass  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  The 
jiropagating  case  may  still  be  employed  in  increasing  any 
desirable  plants.  Cuttings  of  most  things  will  strike 
freely  now.  Place  Poinsettias  in  larger  pots  as  they  re- 
quire a shift.  = t-  a 

Chrysanthemums. 

potted  plants  will  now  have  pretty  well 
nlled  the  pots  with  roots,  and  will  require  a little  top- 
dressing in  all  probability,  or  some  little  help  from 
stimulants.  The  crown  buds  will  now  soon  be  visible 
and  all  side  shoots  must  be  pinched  off  ; taking  the  bud 
means,  of  course,  removing  all  except  the  bud  selected 
to  form  the  future  specimen  bloom.  As- a rule,  the  crown 
bud  makes  the  best  flower  ; but  there  are  exceptions 
chiefly  among  the  Incurves,  where  the  best  blooms  are 
obtairied  from  the  terminal  buds.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a 
well-shaped  bloom  from  the  crown  buds  in  any  of  the 
(,»ueen  family  without  a good  deal  of  dressing.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  attention  required  now  in  tying,  training 
watering,  and  sprinkling.  Earwigs  also  must  be  dealt 
w’lth  promptly,  and  black  fly,  if  present,  must  also  be  de- 
stroyed promptly. 

Cucumbers  under  Glass. 

Exhausted  plants  should  be  pulled  up,  a little  fresh  soil 
added,  and  strong  ones  set  out  for  a late  crop.  It  pavs 
better  to  start  a new  lot  of  plants  than  keep  old  ones 
going,  when  the  fruit  comes  small  and  deformed  Sow 
seeds  at  once  to  produce  plants  for  winter  bearing,  and 
still  stick  to  Lockie  s Perfection.  There  is  nothing  yet 
quired^  ^ cut-and-come-again  Cucumber  is  re- 

Mushroom-beds 

should  be  made  in  the  open  air  for  the  present.  Select  a 
shady  spot  on  the  north  side  of  a wall  or  building  Pro 

sti'aw-thatched  hurdles  to  throw  off  heavy 
lains.  The  Mushroom-house  should  be  thoroughly  cleared^ 
ready  for  the  autumn  beds,  of  all  old  remains  of'  beds  and 
litter  of  all  kinds.  These  form  breeding  pl^es  for  wood 
lice  and  other  insects.  When  everything  has  been  cleared 
out  whitew’ash  walls,  and  pour  boiling  water  down  any 
crevices  which  may  be  in  the  floor  to  kill  any  insects 
secreted  there.  •'  “‘=vcrs 


In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  Garden  Work  " may  be  done  from  ten  Lys  to 
afortmaht  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 


Tomatoes  under  Glass. 

These  require  a good  deal  of  support  now  in  light 
houses.  ^ I always  mulch  the  borders  between  the 
plants  with  manure,  and  this  saves  labour  in  watering, 
and  the  plants  are  nourished  and  supjiorted  by  the 
manurial  top-dressing.  Cut  back  a few  of  the  bottom 
leaves  to  the  first  pair  of  leaflets.  This  will  let  in  the  sun- 
shine to  colour  the  fruit,  but  I do  not  agree  with  the 
wholesale  demolition  of  foliage  sometimes  practised. 
Ventilate  freely,  leaving  a little  air  on  all  night.  The  fruit 
will  ripen  and  colour  best  on  the  plants.  Itemove  all  side 
shoots  as  they  appear.  Sow  seeds  or  strike  cuttings  of 
some  good  early  variety  to  grow  for  winter.  Early  Ruby 
is  a good  kind  for  forcing. 

Cold  Frames. 

Thfse  are  useful  structures  for  growing  on  winter- 
flowering  plants,  and  forstriking  the  autumn  stock  of  such 
plants  as  Verben.as,  Heliotrojies,  Coleus,  etc.,  or  for 
■striking  cuttings  of  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Euonymus, 
Aucuba,  Conifers,  etc. 

■Window  Gardening. 

Tuberoses  w-ill  last  a considerable  time  in  a shady  room. 
They  fopi  a nice  group  on  a stand  in  the  corner  of  a 
room,  mixed  with  Ferns  or  foliage  plants.  Bouvardias 
will  last  a long  time  in  the  window  now.  Purity,  the 
new  white,  has  large  flowers,  and  is  a desirable  kind. 
Hydrangeas  are  still  verv  showy ; the  trusses  of  bloom 
when  large  look  almost  too  heavy  and  cumbersome  for 
the  window  inside,  but  the  plants  may  be  plunged  out  in 
the  garden,  where  they  will  last  a long  time. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

To  keep  lawns  in  good  order  they  must  be  mown  weekly. 
Where  lawns  are  free  from  weeds  it  is  sometimes  an 
advantRg^e  to  take  the  Grass-box  olf  the  machine  and 
scatter  the  Grass  cuttings.  It  soon  disappears  and  forms 
a mulch  over  the^  roots  of  the  Grasses  and  prevents  burn- 
ing ; but  if  this  is  done  with  w-eedy  lawns  the  seeds  of 
Daisies,  Plantains,  &c.,  may  ripen  after  being  scattered, 
and  give  trouble  in  the  future.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  clear  a weedy  lawn.  Having  a weedy  lawn  to  deal  with 
some  years  ago,  I took  up  the  turf  (if  ttie  turf  is  cut  thinly 
the  weeds  easily  pull  out),  forked  the  ground  over  as  dee'p 
as  po.ssilile,  .and  picked  out  the  roots  of  Plant.ains  and 
other  perennial  weeds.  This  may  not  be  the  cheapest 
pl.an  to  adopt  in  all  cases,  but  it  was  so  in  the  case  I am 
referring  to,  and  I have  adopted  the  same  plan  with  success 
■since.  Where  new  turf  has  to  be  purchased  it  comes  ex- 
pensive, and  in  taking  up  and  cleaning  a lawn  cheap 
labour  may  do  a good  deal  of  the  work  ; so  far  as  regards 
the  weeding,  at  any  rate,  a boy’s  work  is  as  good  as  a 
man’s.  The  best  time  to  do  this  work  is  in  winter  when 
the  lawn  is  not  required  for  use.  The  season  for  ordinary 
heddiiiGf  plants  is  a short  one,  and  everythin'^  possible 
should  be  done  to  expedite  the  growth  of  'the  plants,  and 
get  the  beds  covered  as  soon  as  possible.  Frequent  hoeim' 
encourages  growth  and  keeps  down  weeds.  Stake  and 
mulch  Gladioli.  Beds  of  Dwarf  Pompon  Dahlias  must  be 
mulched  to  save  watering.  These  may  be  made  verv 
dwarf  by  planting  in  a slanting  position  and  peggin*'^ 
down  ; but  such  kinds  as  White  Bedder  and  many  others 
of  the  newer  kinds  are  very  dwarf  when  permitted  to  grow 
erect.  They  are  very  useful  for  cutting,  and,  unlike  some 
of  the  Cacti  varieties,  they  have  long  stalks. 


suds,  &c.,  may  be  tried.  Never  allow  the  pods  of  Peas  or 
Beans  to  get  too  old  for  use,  or  there  will  be  no  continuous 
bearing.  Celery,  both  the  tall-growing  kinds  and  the 
dwarf-rooted,  may  still  be  planted.  A mulch  of  manure 
among  the  plants  will  be  found  a great  help. 

E.  Hobday. 


Fruit  Garden. 

The  late  hot  burst  of  sunshine  has  hardened  up  the 
young  wood  of  the  wall  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  all  sur- 
plus wood  may  be  cut  back  to  four  kuds  now.  Nail  in  the 
leading  shoots  and  finish  thinning  the  fruit.  This  refers 
more  especially  to  Pears  and  Apples.  The  young  wood 
of  Figs  should  be  tied  or  nailed  in  closely  to  the  wall  to  let 
in  the  ripening  influence  of  the  sunshine.  The  youn<>- 
growth  of  open-air  Grape-Vines  should  be  properly  regu- 
lated, and  the  laterals  stopped  to  one  leaf.  If  a gardener 
allowed  his  Vines  under  glass  to  run  wild,  like  the  outside 
t ines  do,  they  would  soon  be  in  as  bad  a plight.  Grapes 
are  cheap  now,  and  will  get  cheaper.  The  only  use  which 
could  be  made  of  outdoor  Grapes  would  be  to  make  wine 
and  green,  unripe  Grapes  make  very  good  wine  Shall 
help  heavily-laden  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum-trees  to  soak 
thoroughly  with  liquid-manure  ; but  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a thorough  soaking,  when  left  to  individual 
judgment,  has  a wide  range,  and  as  interpreted  by  some 
persons  is  a very  small  quantity  indeed.  Of  course  it  is 
waste  of  time  to  give  a tree  whose  roots  may  have  a wide 
range  a canful  or  two  of  water.  A farmer  and  fruit-grower 
of  my  acquaintance  about  this  time  or  a little  earlier  last 
j-ear  set  a horse  and  man  to  work  with  the  water-cart,  and 
they  emptied  the  farmyard  tank  upon  the  Apple  and  Pear- 
trees  in  the  orchard,  and  the  iinproveiiient  in  the  crop 
and  the  higher  prices  obtained  paid  for  the  labour  and  the 
value  of  the  manure  and  something  over.  Under  any  cii- 
cumstances  the  fruit-grower’s  profits  are  getting  smaller 
and  unless  he  bestirs  himself  and  improves  the  size  and 
quality  there  will  be  no  profit  at  all. 

■Vegetable  Garden. 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  sowing  the  stock  of 
Brown  Cos  Lettuces  for  putting  in  frames  for  winter  use. 
Endive  also  for  a similar  purpose  must  be  sown  Sow 
Prickly  Spinach  for  autumn  use.  Spinach  may  be  sown 
any  time  now  from  this  till  the  20th  of  August.'  The  last 
solving  will  be  for  spring  use.  The  same  wide  range  of 
seed-tinie  may  be  given  to  Cabbages  as  I have  noted  above 
. "’ho  only  make  one  sowing  should 

wait  till  the  2oth  of  July  or  later  ; but  where  early  Cab- 
bages must  be  had  in  March  the  plants  must  be  raised  and 
set  out  early.  This,  of  course,  involves  some  risk  of  bolt- 
1 found  plants  twice  transplanted  less  li.able 

to  bolt  than  when  only  once  moved.  The  plants  for 
instance,  pricked  out  of  the  seed-bed  when  small,  and 
afterwards  set  out  in  the  early  border  or  quarter  are  less 
1*.„ '®  than  when  the  plants  stop  in  the  seed-bed 

out.  Where  there  is  any  disposition  to 
clubbing  m the  Cabbage  tribe,  'make  a thick 
puddle  of  soot,  lime,  and  liquid-manure,  and  dip  in 
the  roots  just  before  setting  the  plants  out.  The  Celerv- 
fly  will  be  busy  laying  eggs  now.  Sprinkling  the  plants 
with  something  to.  make  the  leaves  distasteful  has  been 
found  useful,  and  it  is  not  much  trouble.  Gishurst  Com- 
pound,  2 oz.  to  the  gallon,  and  sprinkled  or  syringed  over 
the  plants,  will  be  found  useful,  and  any  of  the  simpler 
things  used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  soot,  lime,  soap- 


'Worlc  In  the  Town  Garden. 

The  town  garden  ought  now  to  be  at  its  best,  or  nearly 
so,  for  in  very  smoky  places  most  of  the  showiest  and  best 
plants  do  not  blooni  until  towards  the  autumn — I mean 
such  things  as  Dahlias,  the  hardy  or  semi-early-flowerin®' 
Chrysanthemums,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  China  Asters,  etc? 
Still,  there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  plenty  of  flowers  now, 
Carnations  are  in  full  beauty,  and  may  be  grown  and 
enjoyed  by  all.  Cornflowers  sown  in  March  are  perfect 
sheets  of  bloom,  Lilies  of  many  kinds  are  at  their  best, 
and  to  say  nothing  of  the  ‘‘Geraniums”  and  other 
bedding  subjects  ; the  whole  tribe  of  Campanulas  are  more 
or  less  in  flower,  and  with  these  alone  a brave  and  varied 
display  may  be  made.  Sunflowers  are  capital  plants  for 
town  gardens,  both  the  annual  and  perennial  varieties 
growing  and  flowering  freely  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  or 
situation.  Among  the  perennial  kinds  there  is  a con- 
siderable variety,  some  attaining  a height  of  8 feet  or 
10  feet  in  good  ground,  and  hence  being  often  useful  as  a 
screen,  while  all  afford  nice  blossoms  for  cutting.  One  of 
the  best  in  this  respect  is  Plelianthus  (often  known  as 
Harpalium)  rigidum,  which  has  neat,  erect,  deep-yellow 
blossoms,  each  with  a dark  or  nearly  black  eye, 
and  the  plant  doss  not  grow  too  tall.  The  double- 
flowered  forms  are  nice  for  a change,  but  are  not  so 
elegant,  I think,  as  the  single  flowers.  Always  take  care  to 
h.ave  plenty  of  climbing  plants  in  a town  garden  ; they  grow 
fast,  as  a rule,  and  hide  unsightlj'  walls  and  fences  ‘with  a 
mantle  of  foliage  and  flowers,  as  well  as  transforming  old 
or  half  dead  trees  into  objects  of  beauty.  Clematis  of 
sorts,  Virginian  Creepers,  Vines,  Ivy,  Jasmines,  Convolvu- 
lus major,  as  well  as  the  perennial  varieties  (Calystegias) 
Canary  Creepers,  and  Tropieolums  of  many  kinds,  the 
Hop.  All  these  grow  and  thrive  everywhere,  and  if  freely 
planted  bre.ak  the  harsh  lines  and  brighten  the  dingy 
surroundings  of  a city  garden.  Vines  under  glass  now 
need  a deal  of  attention  in  pinching  back  or  rubbin<^  out 
the  secondary  growths.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  allow  a 
lot  of  young  foliage  to  be  formed  after  the  fruit  has  set 
and  begun  to  swell.  The  chief  part  of  the  life-work  of  the 
plants  is  performed  by  the  large  old  leaves  that  were  first 
formed,  and  the.se  should  be  carefully  preserved  and  pro- 
tected from  injury  until  the  last. ' When  they  get  uii 
•against  the  glass  and  become  scorched  or  scalded' the  wires 
are  too  near  the  roof.  A foot  from  the  glass  is  not  an  inch 
too  much,  and  18  inches  decidedly  better,  as  a rule.  A 
mulch  of  half-decayed  manure  over  the  roots  will  do  good 
now,  and  liquid-manure  must  not  be  forgotten,  especially 
where  the  Vine  is  carrying  a hea\y  crop.  B.  C.  It  ' 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  July  2Ut 
to  July  28th. 

Sowed  Ellam’s  Early  Red  Dutch  and  Enfield  Market  Cab- 
bages. Planted  out  Rosette  Coleworts  on  vacant  land 
anywhere.  Sowed  Prickly  Spinach  for  autumn  gatherin'!-. 
Netted  up  Morello  Cherries  and  late  Gooseberries  and 
Currants.  Tied  up  Lettuces  for  blanchinpf,  and  broke 
down  curly  lower  leaves  over  the  hearts  of  plants  turning- 
in  to  keep  them  white.  Planted  out  Walcheren  and  Giant 
Cauliflowers.  Planted  several  hundred  Strawberries  ; I 
always  make  a new  plantation  every  \-ear,  and  destroy  a 
bed  of  corresponding  size.  It  is  very  rare  for  me  to  have 
beds  more  than  three  years  old  ; it  does  not  pay  to  keep 
them  longer.  Potted  Strawberries  intended  for  forcing 
into  6-inch  pots.  I have  grown  the  plants  for  early  work 
m smaller  pots,  but  shall  use  nothing  less  than  6-inch  pots 
in  future,  and  some  for  late  work  will  be  potted  in  7-inch 
pots.  Made  up  another  Mushroom-bed  ; I have  plenty  of 
manure,  and  I generally  spawn  one  bed  by  breaking  up 
another,  so  that  there  is  no  expense  attached  to  making 
up  the  beds  beyond  the  labour,  and  the  Mushrooms  pav 
for  that.  Budded  Roses  ; the  standards  are  finished,  but 
there  are  still  some  dwarfs  to  do.  Layered  Carnations  I 
like  to  get  them  done  early  ; the  plants  get  well  rooted 
and  this  is  half  the  battle  ; when  they  are  planted  in  the 
beds  in  autumn  they  can  be  got  out  early  enough  to  get 
well  established  before  winter,  and  so  defy  the  lifting 
power  of  the  frost.  Pricked  out  seedling  biennials  and 
perennials.  Gathered  seeds  of  many  things,  including 
Canterbury  Bells,  White  Foxgloves,  Sw-eet  Williams,  etc” 
Sowed  seeds  of  Telegraph  and  Lockie’s  Perfection  Cucum- 
ber to  save  plants  for  winter  bearing.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
Early  Ruby  Tomato  for  planting  again  for  winter"  and 
early  spring  bearing.  Put  side-stakes  to  Dahlias  to  open 
out  and  support  side-shoots.  Mulched  and  watered 
Hollyhocks,  Phloxes,  etc.  Cut  evergreen  hedges.  Sowed 
Iceland  and  Perennial  Poppies.  Picked  seeds  off  Sweet 
Peas  ; I have  a long  run  of  White  Siveet  Peas  which  fill  a 
particular  position  and  cannot  easily  be  replaced,  and  by 
pricking  off  the  seeds  the  succession  of  blossoms  form 
which  will  carry  them  on  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
they  can  be  replaced  by  Mine.  Desgrange  Chrysanthe- 
mums, turned  out  of  the  pots.  Busy  among  Chrysanthe- 
mums, disbudding,  tying,  killing  earwigs,  etc.  'Mulched 
and  watered  Arum  Lilies  planted  out.  Shifted  on  young 
winter-blooming  stuff,  including  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias, 
and  Double  and  Single  Primulas.  Sowed  Cyclamens  for 
blooming  next  year.  These  plants  will  be  kept  grow-inf 
till  they  come  into  bloom.  Finished  putting  in  Pelar” 
gonium-cuttings  of  the  usual  decorative  kinds ; the  early 
sorts  have  been  in  several  weeks,  and  are  now  rooted. 
Looked  over  the  late  Grapes  to  remove  laterals.  Washed 
Peach-trees  from  which  fruit  has  been  gathered  with  the 
rose. 

Hardy  Crinums.— These  plants  make  a noble  show 
when  planted  so  that  they  can  have  a little  shelter  from 
rough  winds.  C.  Powelli  appears  to  be  the  freest  bloomer, 
but  the  flowers  are  not  so  m.assii-e  as  those  of  the  first- 
named,  the  petals  being  more  pointed  and  the  flower  more 
tinged  with  pink.  Both  are  well  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  desirous  of  stocking  their  gardens  with 
choice  flowers.— G. 
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ROSES. 

PLENTY  OF  ROSES. 

In  an  unlikely  place,  six  years  ago,  when  I took 
in  hand  a new  garden  in  which  a portion  was  to 
be  devoted  to  Roses  chiefly,  I found  myself  in 
somewhat  of  a fix  to  know  what  kinds  of 
Roses  that  would  do  well  in  a soil  that  the 
builders  had  trodden  as  hard  as  a road,  with  an 
aspect  fully  open  to  the  north,  and  the  position 
about  as  cold  and  draughty  as  one  could  select. 
The  west  side  is  bounded  by  a wall  which  is 
overhung  by  large  trees.  Altogether  it  was 
about  one  of  the  most  unlikely  places  to  choose 
for  Roses  that  could  be  found.  I,  however,  did 
not  give  up  the  idea  of  having  them  of  some 
sort.  I knew  that  there  were  hardy  Roses  as 
well  as  tender  ones.  The  latter,  of  course,  I 
had  to  ignore  altogether,  and  although  I knew 
that  amongst  the  Hybrid  Bourbons  and  Ayr- 
shire Roses  there  were  some  fairly  hardy,  I 
hardly  expected  to  get  such  good  resirlts  in 
such  a hard  soil  and  dry  position,  with  the 
drip  of  the  overhanging  trees  thrown  in,  as  it 
were,  to  further  increase  my  difficulties.  I 
formed  a narrow  border  close  to  the  wall, 
which  has  an  east  aspect.  Against  this 
wall  I planted  such  Roses  as  Blairi  No.  2, 
Felicite  Perpetuee,  bir  Joseph  Paxton,  Charles 
Lawson,  and  Aimee  Vibert,  and  the  number  of 
flowers  that  these  Roses  are  now  producing  is 
surprising  when  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  growing  is  taken  into  consideration.  Blairi 
is  a host  in  itself,  and  arrests  the  attention  of  all 
with  its  large  open  flowers,  with  two  distinct 
shades  of  colour.  Aimee  Vibert  has  long  since 
overtopped  the  wall,  and  has  to  be  supported  by 
stakes  and  wires  in  the  form  of  a trellis,  and  as 
I write  the  flower-buds  may  be  counted  by 
hundreds  upon  it,  while  the  branches  hang 
about  in  an  informal  manner,  so  as  to  present  a 
semi-wild  profusion  of  growth,  18  feet  away 
from  the  wall,  and  near  the  same  spot  is  another 
line  of  Roses  about  30  feet  in  length.  At  first  I 
only  expected  to  get  growth  enough  to  furnish 
pillars  about  7 feet  high,  but  after  a year  or  two 
they  grew  so  rapidly  that  they  are  now  growing 
in  the  form  of  a hedge.  To  enable  me  to  train 
the  growth  in  this  way  I stretched  strong  wires 
horizontally  from  end  to  end  at  certain  dis- 
tances apart,  and  about  7 feet  high,  and  now  the 
growth  is  so  even  as  to  present  a complete 
blind.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  plant- 
ing the  Ayrshire  Roses,  and  which  neither 
heat,  drought,  nor  cold  appears  to  injure,  and 
now,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hedge,  or  screen,  the 
growth  is  bristling  with  thousands  of  flower- 
buds  on  the  point  of  opening.  There 
are  eight  different  varieties  amongst  them, 
the  best  being  Williams’  Evergreen,  Dundee 
Rambler,  Bennett’s  Seedling,  and  splendens. 
Ruga  proved  too  tender,  and  I had  to 
discard  it.  It  must  be  understood  that  I do 
not  claim  for  these  Roses  anything  like  the 
qualities  to  be  found  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
as  to  flowers.  I have  related  my  experience  in 
hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  others  who  may 
have  a similar  soil  and  position  to  deal  with, 
because  it  is  better  to  have  these  Cluster  Roses, 
even  if  they  are  small,  than  none  at  all. 

J.  C.  C. 

767.— Treatment  of  Roses.— By  no 

means  cut  down  the  growths  you  mention.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  valuable  portions  of  your 
plants.  When  pruning  next  spring  make  a point 
of  retaining  as  much  of  this  wood  which  has 
passed  through  the  winter  satisfactorily  as  you 
can  find  room  for.  Peg  it  down,  or,  at  any 
rate,  find  some  way  of  keeping  the  growth  in  a 
more  horizontal  position  than  they  take 
naturally.  Do  not  do  this  until  early  spring, 
when  mulching  and  pruning.  So  many  amateurs 
annually  destroy  a large  number  of  delightful 
blooms  through  excessive  pruning  away  of  such 
growths. — P.  U. 

Two  good  Roses  for  open  air  cul- 
ture.— A few  days  ago  I noted  in  Col.  Serle’s 
garden  a strong  plant  of  La  Marque  in  an  ex- 
posed bed,  and  I am  bound  to  say  I never  saw 
larger  or  more  perfect  flowers  than  this  plant 
was  producing.  I have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  La  Marque  Rose  required  a warm 
wall  to  do  well ; but  it  is  evidently  not  so  ten- 
der as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  Perhaps 


the  Somersetshire  climate  suits  it  better  than  a 
more  northern  one  would.  Belle  Lyonnaise 
(Tea)  was  in  grand  condition  also  in  the  same 
garden  at  the  same  time.  The  sturdy  and 
vigorous  growth  the  plants  were  making  lifted 
the  flowers,  so  to  speak,  well  up  to  view. 
There  was,  in  fact,  something  quite  majestic  iu 
their  bearing  as  compared  to  some  other  varie- 
ties with  which  they  were  associated.  The 
colour  is  a deep  canary-yellow,  changing  to 
white,  and  iu  both  stages  very  pleasing.  The 
season  has  not  been  particularly  favourable  for 
Roses,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  this 
Rose  may  be  expected  to  do  well  under  normal 
conditions. — J.  C.  C. 


GOOD  AUTUMN  ROSES. 

Rose  Mad.^me  Lambabd. 

This  Rose  is  always  fine  in  late  summer  or 
autumn.  It  frequently  indulges  its  sportive 
tendencies  to  the  very  utmost,  and  those  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  vagaries  of  this  kind, 
would  imagine  there  were  several  fine  sports, 
or  even  suppose  that  there  was  a mixture  of 
varieties.  Upon  one  plant  may  be  seen  flowers 
of  self-rose  colour,  upon  another  flowers  of  a 
salmon-yellow  hue,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 


Rose  “ Madame  Lambard.” 


say  that  a dozen  blooms  might  be  cut  all  of  the 
same  fine  form,  but  varying  very  much  in 
colour.  B. 


803. — Rose  La  Prance.— By  all  means 
cut  away  the  damaged  and  frost-bitten  growth, 
and  encourage  the  shoots  from  the  base  of  the 
plant.  As  this  is  on  its  own  roots  there  is  no 
danger  of  “ rogue  ” suckers  from  the  stock. 
Give  a top-dressing  of  short,  half-decayed  man- 
ure, and  water  well  in  dry  weather  until  the  end  of 
August,  and  the  plant  will  be  all  right  yet. 
This  is  the  best  of  own-root  Roses  ; as  long  as 
there  is  any  life  left  it  can  be  preserved  and 
encouraged,  and  the  new  growth  will  be  true  to 
the  variety. — B.  C.  R. 

Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  not  the  best.— 

In  Garde.n'ini;,  on  p.  258,  “ C.  T.”  says  : “ One 
occasionally  sees  a note  against  this  splendid 
Rose,”  and  goes  on  to  remark  that  nothing 
beats  the  “Glory.”  As  the  result  of  long 
experience  and  close  observation,  I am  prepared 
to  maintain  that  Bouquet  d’Or  does  beat  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  and  those  who  say  it  does  not  only 
do  so  because  they  have  imbibed  the  sentiment 
that  elevates  Gloire  de  Ifljon  head  and  shoulders 
above  its  kindred.  I do  not  wish  to  decry  the 
old  “Glory,”  but  I must  admit,  after  growing 
Bouquet  d’Or  in  all  aspects  on  walls,  fences,  and 


as  big  bushes  in  the  open  ground,  it  is  the  very 
best.  Mr.  George  Paul,  who  has  tried  the  Dijon 
Teas  as  well  as  any  man,  is  in  full  accord 
with  me.  I claim  for  Bouquet  d’Or  that  it 
gives  more  flowers,  and  they  are  much  better 
shaped.  There  is  room  for  both  kinds,  but 
whilst  one  is  all  over  the  land  the  other  is 
scarcely  known,  and  in  the  Rose  lists  it  sleeps 
in  obscurity  among  the  Noisettes. — A.  H. 

762.— Roses  in  a greenhouse.— Yo\i  may  otrow 
Roses  in  the  house  you  describe,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
better  suited  if  afternoon  sun  was  also  available.  How- 
ever, as  you  get  full  morning  sun  up  to  midday,  I have 
little  doubt  but  what  you  will  succeed. -P.  U. 

760.-Sweet  Brier.— “J.  G.  H.  ’ need  have  little 
fear  of  this  sweet-scented  shrub  thriving,  for  it  will  grow 
in  almost  any  soil,  certainly  will  do  well  in  an  ordinary 
garden  loam.  If  he  can  purchase  in  pot  it  does  not 
matter  when  it  is  planted  out  ; if  not,  he  had  better  wait 
until  November.  Any  nurseryman  will  supply  Sweet 
Brier.— P.  U. 


FRUIT, 

EFFECT  OF  HANDLING  FRUIT 
CARELESSLY. 

A GREAT  deal  of  fruit  is  annually  cither  spoiled 
or  much  disfigured  by  careless  handling.  In 
some  instances  the  blame  rests  with  the  grower 
or  those  responsible  for  the  fruit,  and  in  still 
more  cases  it  is  either  the  owners  or  visitors 
who  do  the  mischief.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
approaching  ripeness  would  seem  to  tempt  the 
latter  class,  and  if  not  watched  very  closely  or 
repeatedly  checked,  they  cannot  resist  giving 
those  that  are  coloured  a squeeze.  They  little 
know,  and  probably  heed  still  less,  what  an 
effect  those  squeezes  have  upon  the  fruit.  Not 
o ily  does  the  outline  of  the  tliumb  and  second 
fiager  show  very  plainly  when  the  fruit  is  fully 
ripe,  but  this  disfigurement  is  quickly  followed 
by  decay.  Ripening  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
ought  to  be  touched  by  no  one  but  either  the 
owner  or  the  person  responsible  to  the  latter, 
and  the  inexperienced  among  these  are  warned 
not  to  press  them  in  a careless  fashion.  On 
no  account  should  a squeeze  be  given  on  the 
upper  surface  of  a fruit,  or  a bruise  may  be 
unwittingly  caused.  A very  light  pressure  with 
the  forefinger  on  the  base  of  the  fruit,  or  close 
up  to  the  foot-stalk,  ought  to  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  ripeness  or  otherwise 
of  the  fruit.  If  it  is  just  soft  there,  then  the 
rest  of  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe  enough  for  gather- 
ing, though  a few  hours  or  a day  or  two  in  a 
cool  fruit-room  would  in  most  cases  improve 
the  quality.  After  a very  little  practice  it  be- 
comes an  easy  matter  to  test  the  fruit  in  the 
manner  indicated  without  bruising  the  fruit  in 
the  slightest.  A Peach  or  Nectarine  may,  how- 
ever, be  quite  fit  to  gather  and  yet  not  part 
freely  from  the  tree  ; in  fact,  if  they  part  very 
readily,  the  chances  are  the  fruit  is  either 
over-ripe  or  not  of  good  quality,  owing  prob- 
ably to  overcropping.  They  ought  to  be 
gathered  before  they  quite  reach  the  dropping 
point,  allowing  them  to  drop  into  fish-nets  sus- 
pended underneath  being  a great  mistake  and 
a frequent  cause  of  bruised,  flavourless  fruit 
being  sent  to  the  table.  The  fruit  certainly 
should  not  be  dragged  forcibly  away  from  a tree, 
but  ought  to  require  just  enough  pulling  to 
part  with  a slight  click.  Here,  again,  practice 
makes  perfect.  If  grasped  too  firmly  in  the 
hand,  this  may  lead  to  bruising,  and  those 
who  are  unable  to  grasp  the  fruit  without 
thus  disfiguring  it  should  have  a pad  of  cot- 
ton-wool  in  the  hand.  After  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  it  must  still  be  handled  very  care- 
fullv.  Finger  or  thumb  marks  may  not  show 
directly,  but  they  do  in  a few  hours.  Whether 
the  fruit  is  to  be  sent  to  a long  or  short  distance, 
it  ought  to  be  still  handled  and  packed  carefully, 
never  resting  on  or  pressing  hard  against  each 
other.  This  may  to  the  uninitiated  seem  very 
trivial,  but  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  large 
numbers  of  soft  Peaches  and  Nectarines  beingdis- 
ligured  between  the  time  they  are  gathered  and 
the  time  they  are  eaten,  housekeepers  and  otlier 
indoor  servants  spoiling  much  soft  fruit  by 
careless  handling.  Half  the  fruit  that  is  sent 
to  a dining  room  and  not  eaten  in  the  usual 
course  is  of  little  value  the  next  morning, 
owing  to  the  ordeal  through  which  it  has 
to  pass.  Even  those  who  test  the  fruit  at 
the  table  will  do  well  in  every  way  to  press 
that  part  where  finger  marks  will  not  show 

Arbhjots  are  quite  as  susceptible  of  injury  as 
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are  Peaches,  and  should,  therefore,  be  quite  as 
carefully  handled.  Some  varieties,  notably 
Moorpark,  and  which  happens  to  be  the  best  of 
all  Apricots,  are  very  difiicult  to  gather,  and  if  it 
is  to  be  kept  two  or  three  days  after  gathering 
the  fruit  should  not  be  fully  ripe  when  pulled, 
and  should  be  detached  from  the  tree  by  means 
of  a good  pair  of  Grape  scissors.  Figs  should 
also  be  very  carefully  handled.  They  do  not, 
as  a rule,  part  readily  from  the  trees  even  when 
fully  ripe,  and  break  to  pieces  if  gathered  care- 
lessly. When  gathering  grasp  the  fruit  boldly, 
yet  with  a hand  of  velvet,  and  with  the  thumb 
detach  the  foot-stalk  from  the  ti'ee.  The  most 
richly  flavoured  fruits  are  those  that  are  left  on 
the  tree  till  the  skins  are  much  cracked  and  on 
the  point  of  decaying,  but  this  stage  must  be 
anticipated  if  the  Figs  are  to  be  sent  to  a con- 
siderable distance,  the  handling  in  any  case 
being  very  carefully  done.  Plums  are  of  a 
harder  nature,  the  skins  being  more  elastic 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  fruits  mentioned, 
but,  all  the  same,  there  ought  to  be  no  careless 
handling  of  the  fruits.  They  are  most  tempting 
and  pleasing  in  appearance  when  the  bloom  that 
invariably  forms  on  them  remains  intact,  and 
it  is  this  that  should  be  preserved  as  much  as 
possible.  Curiously  enough,  judges  at  flower 
shows  frequently  quite  ignore  this  addition  to 
the  appearance  of  a Plum,  much-polished  fruit 
being  given  the  prizes  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  it  happens  to  be  fully  ripe  or 
extra  large,  as  the  case  may  be.  Yet  the  same 
men  insist  upon  Grapes,  rightly  enough,  having 
a good  bloom  on  the  berries.  The  foot-stalks 
ought  also  to  be  saved  on  dessert  Plums  as 
much  as  possible,  and  not  many  will  be  lost  if 
the  fruit  is  gathered  before  the  dropping  point 
is  reached,  being  detached  with  the  aid  of 
scissors.  As  they  are  gathered,  lay  them  in 
either  a flat  box  or  basket  with  a paper- 
covered  padding  of  some  kind  in  a single  layer 
and  just  clear  of  each  other,  careful  subse- 
(]uent  handling  being  necessary.  Even  Cher- 
ries show  the  eSects  of  careless  handling. 
Instead  of  being  dragged  away  from  the  trees 
by  the  handful,  choice  fruit  ought  to  have  the 
foot-stalks  cut  through  with  scissors,  the  foot- 
stalks also  serving  as  a handle  for  shifting  the 
Cherries  with.  Apples,  like  Plums,  have 
fairly  strong,  elastic  skins,  and  therefore  are 
not  particularly  liable  to  bruising.  Too  often, 
however,  this  good  quality  is  strained  un- 
duly,  as  the  fruit  will  scarcely  stand  bein<? 
shaken  down  or  otherwise  roughly  handled? 
When  bruised,  they  keep  badly  and  are  of  far 
less  value  than  would  have  been  the  same  fruit 
if  less  badly  used.  Pears  are  among  the  fruits 
that  are  the  most  injured  by  being  squeezed  at 
the  wrong  place.  At  all  times  they  ought  to 
be  carefully  handled,  and  when  tested  as  to 
ripeness,  the  fruit  should  be  taken  in  the  hand 
and  the  thumb  pressed  against  the  thin  end 
next  the  foot-stalk.  If  it  is  soft  there,  then  the 
fruit  is  quite  fit  to  eat.  Should  Pears  not  be  used 
at  the  time  they  are  tested  the  slight  bruise 
caused  will  not  be  noticed,  nor  will  it  impair 
the  keeping  properties  of  the  fruit.  Press  them 
anywhere  near  the  thickest  part  of  the  fruit  and 
disfigurement  is  certain.  As  already  hinted, 
Grapes  are  but  little  thought  of  if  minus  bloom, 
and  I need  hardly  point  out  how  very  careful 
those  responsible  should  be  to  preserve  this  as 
much  as  possible.  No  thoughtless  or  irrespon- 
sible persons  ought  to  have  free  access  to  a 
vinery,  for  the  simple  reason  that  very  many  of 
them  cannot  resist  pressing  some  of  the  berries. 
Once  the  Grapes  are  fully  grown,  not  necessarily 
ripened,  every  rub  and  every  squeeze  will  show, 
this  heedless  removal  of  bloom  showing  even 
more  plainly  when  ripeness  is  reached.  It  may 
not  be  possible,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  send 
bunches  to  the  table  without  a rub  of  any  kind. 
The  best  side  ought  to  be  kept  well  laid  up, 
whether  the  bunches  are  only  to  be  sent  a short 
dptance  or  are  packed  for  a distance,  and  when 
dished  up  with  the  same  care,  few  or  no  marks 
of  handling  or  rubbing  will  be  noticeable. 

W. 


809.— Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.— The 

roots  of  your  Vines  are  evidently  in  a bad  wav 
and  you  will  do  well  if  you  lift  them  in  the  early 
part  of  September,  and  replant  them  in  some 
fresh  soil.  If  you  do  the  work  carefully  you 
may  take  a light  crop  of  Grapes  next  year,  but 
you  must  not  force  them.  Lift  the  Vines  in 
dull  weather  and  syringe  them  three  times  a day 


for  a month,  or  else  shade  the  glass  with  thick 
mats.  The  pink  berries  you  refer  to  is  caused 
by  a form  of  shanking,  and  the  shrivelling  is 
through  the  heat  we  experienced  about  the  time 
you  mentioned  ; a thin  shade  on  tlie  glass  after 
the  Grapes  were  ripe  would  have  prevented  it 
somewhat.  You  had  better  continue  to  take 
light  crops  until  you  find  there  is  no  shanked 
berries.  Do  not  let  the  presence  of  the  air-roots 
disturb  you.  They  do  no  harm,  but  probably 
some  good  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

J.  c.  c. 


APPLE  KING  OF  THE  PIPPINS. 

In  reply  to  queries,  the  flavour  of  Apples,  es- 
pecially this  kind,  is  often  influenced  by  culture 
as  much  as  that  of  Grapes  or  even  Pine  apples. 


Apple  “ King  of  the  Pippins.” 


\ oung  healthy  trees,  with  plenty  of  nourishment 
at  the  root,  always  produce  fine  juicy  fruit  ; and 
keeping  the  branches  well  trimmed  imparts  to  it 
both  high  colour  and  flavour.  I do  not  think 
more  need  be  said  to  make  this  Apple  more 
popular  than  it  is,  being  a wonderfully  free 
bearer. 


Growingfru.it  for  profit. — This  opens  up 
a very  wide  question,  and  in  view  of  the  dis- 
organised state  of  the  industry  last  year,  owing 
to  the  excessive  drought,  also  of  the  promise  of 
a heavy  crop  this  season,  and  the  consequent 
low  prices,  the  first  key-note  to  be  struck  is  that 
of  caution.  I will  take  “ Fruit’s  ” questions  one 
at  a time.  The  first  is  the  number  of  acres 
which  must  be  laid  down.  To  this  I reply  that 
we  cannot  fix  on  any  given  extent  and  rely  safely 
upon  getting  the  same  living  from  it  every 
season.  One  year  10  acres,  properly  managed, 
would  suffice.  Another  20  acres  would  be 
sufficient.  Moreover  a great  deal  depends  on 
the  capital  and  knowledge  at  command  for 
working  the  land.  One  man  would  prosper 
with  15  acres,  another  would  gravitate  steadily 
towards  the  Bankruptcy  Court  with  50  acres. 
Assuming  that  “Fruit”  has  a fair  amount  of 
capital,  and  knows  his  business,  my  advice 
would  be  to  plant  5 acres  with  Strawberries,  the 
same  with  Raspberries,  the  same  with  Bush 
Apples  and  Gooseberries,  the  latter  between  the 
Apples,  and  a similar  extent  with  Rivers’ 
Prolific  Plum,  having  Black  Currants  between. 
This  by  way  of  a start,  and  providing  that  he 
has  money  in  reserve  to  enable  him  to  work  this 
extent  properly  until  such  time  as  the  various 
fruits  begin  to  give  a return.  If  not  he  had  better 
plant  only  half  the  quantity,  or  even  less.  The 
great  thing  is  to  work  up  by  safe  degrees,  not 
spending  every  penny  in  equipping  the  venture, 
and  having  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  for  the 
exigencies  of  culture  or  for  withstanding  the 
trials  of  bad  seasons.  Ten  or  twenty  acres  care- 
fully managed  may  lead  to  the  capacity  for 
extension,  and  so  a good  business  may  be  built 
up.  The  second  question  is  as  to  the  most  profit- 


able kinds  of  fruit.  They  are  indicated  in  the 
preceding  replj'.  Strawber  ries  and  Raspberries, 
as  giving  an  early  return,  ought  to  have  special 
consideration.  The  third  question  is  respectin'' 
the  probable  tirrre  that  would  elapse  before  arry 
retirrrr  corrld  be  got.  Strawberries  propagated 
and  planted  by  August  would  give  a fair  crop 
the  following  year,  and  a good  one  the  year- 
after.  Raspberries  should  be  allowed  two  years. 
Finally,  as  to  the  district.  If  “Fruit”  could 
get  a piece  of  good  land  he  would  be  wise  to  try 
his  luck  in  some  part  of  Kent.  He  should  look 
out  in  the  Sevenoaks  district,  and  there  is  a 
fair  opening  about  Folkestone.  Success  all 
depends  on  the  sort  of  man  he  is  ; in  any  case, 
let  him  not  be  too  sanguine.  Market  work  is 
ftrll  of  anxieties  and  disappointments.  This  is 
a much  compressed  reply,  but  if  the  subject 
were  deemed  worthy  of  a column  or  two  I could 
amplify  it  and  go  more  into  details. — W.  P.  W. 

799.  — Vinery  pipes.  — Covering  the 
border  with  slates,  in  part  even,  wovrld  not  be 
at  all  advisable,  as  excluding  air  from  the  bed 
of  which  in  the  case  of  those  inside,  they  never 
get  too  much.  The  best  thing  would  be  to  raise 
the  pipes  a little,  if  possible,  but  failing  this, 
better  leave  things  as  they  are,  only  giving  a 
little  extra  water  along  where  the  pipes  run. 
Heat  does  not  strike  downwards  to  any  extent, 
and  soil  being  a non-conductor  little  more  than 
just  the  surface  is  likely  to  become  unduly  dry, 
unless,  of  course,  the  watering  is  neglected. — 
B.  C.  R. 

I think  you  are  needlessly  alarmed  about 

the  hot-water  pipes  scorching  the  roots  of  the 
Vines.  The  heat  no  doubt  dries  the  soil  near  to 
the  pipes,  and  that  is  about  all  the  injury  it 
does.  Because  if  the  Vines  are  well  established 
thm-e  are  plenty  of  roots  further  away  to  sus- 
tain them.  If  you  lay  down  slates  you  will 
probably  find  that  aggravate  the  evil.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  cover  the  soil  with  spent 
tan  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  make  a practice  of 
wetting  it  once  or  twice  a day,  according  to  the 
heat  kept  up  in  the  pipes. — J.  C.  C. 

800.— Mulching  Strawberries.— A mulch  merely 
intended  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  ought  to  be  applied  while 
the  plants  are  in  bloom,  or,  rather,  before,  but  when 
manure  is  used  I like  to  apply  it  not  later  than  March, 
and  then  spread  a little  tan  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  between 
the  plants  afterwards.— B.  C.  K. 


Earwigs  and  how  to  deal  with 
them. — Being  plagued  with  more  earwigs  this 
year  than  I ever  remember  seeing  before,  and 
finding  the  usual  pot  w-ith  Moss  on  a stake 
is  a very  slow  method  of  dealing  with  them,  I 
have  hit  upon  a plan  of  thinning  their  numbers 
in  a most  staisfactory  manner.  The  method  is 
as  follows  : Take  some  good-sized  pieces  of 
brown  paper  (about  18  inches  square  is  a very 
good  size),  crumple  it  up  between  the  hands 
into  a loose  ball,  making  therein  as  many  deep 
hiding-places  as  possible  ; place  the  paper  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plant  or  near  the  bottom  ; in  the 
case  of  Dahlias  it  is  easily  fixed  among  the 
stems.  In  the  morning  carefully  remove  the 
paper  and  shake  over  a pail  with  some  boiling 
water  iii  it.  I turned  eighty-one  earwigs  out 
of  one  piece  of  paper  a few  mornings  ago — of 
course,  more  than  one  piece  of  paper  may  be 
used  on  a large  plant.  For  Chrysanthemums  I 
have  found  the  paper  answer  admirably.  Any- 
one of  the  readers  of  Gardening  who  may  care 
to  try  the  above  simple  plan  of  dealing  with  a 
most  destructive  garden  pest  will  be  well 
rewarded. — A.  Potter,  Stone  House,  Maidstone. 

813.— Treatment  of  Pansies. —Your 

Pansies  are,  no  doubt,  attacked  by  thrips,  very 
destructive  insects  in  the  case  of  some  plants. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is,  I expect,  because  your 
plants  are  growing  in  a position  that  is  too 
warm  for  them.  They  do  not,  in  fact,  get 
enough  shade.  Choice  Pansies  should  have  a 
position  that  is  shaded  one-half  of  the  day — 
preferably  so  in  the  afternoon.  You  had  better 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  where  they  are,  but 
cut  away  all  the  flowering-shoots  at  once.  Keep 
the  plants  well  syringed  with  clear  water,  and 
as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  2 inches  high  pull 
them  away  from  the  old  plant  and  insert  them 
as  cuttings.  Make  up  a bed  of  sandy  soil  in  a 
shady  place,  and  after  the  cuttings  are  put  in 
and  well  watered  place  a glass-light  over  them, 
and  let  it  remain  until  the  cuttings  are  well 
rooted. — J.  C.  C. 
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TREBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

LEGUMINOUS  SHRUBS  IN  BLOOM. 

By  the  commencement  of  July,  and  especially 
when  hot,  the  flowering  period  of  most  of  our 
hardy  shrubs  is  past,  and  of  those  that  are  still  in 
bloom  several  belong  to  the  order  Leguminosa3. 
Some  of  them  are  very  fine,  and  as  a rule  they 
do  not  suffer  so  much  from  any  excessive 
drought  as  many  other  classes  of  plants.  This 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  deep  rooting  character 
of  most  of  them,  for  though  the  roots  are  not 
particularly  numerous  they  penetrate  to  a con- 
siderable depth.  While  this  feature  renders 
them  more  independent  of  drought  it  at  the 
same  time  militates  against  successful  trans- 
planting, especially  among  the  Broom  family. 
One  of  the  showiest  of  all  the  Leguminosre  about 
now  in  bloom  is 

Genista  astnensis.  It  reaches  a height  of 
from  10  feet  to  12  feet,  and  the  long  slender 
bright-green  shoots  laden  with  golden  blossoms 
form  a very  showy  specimen.  It  forms  an 
admirable  succession  to  Genista  virgata. 

Spartium  junceum  (here  illustrated)  is  ex- 
ceedingly showy  at  the  present  season,  and  in 
many  instances,  judging  by  the  buds  yet  to  ex- 
pand, it  will  continue  in  beauty  for  some  time. 
It  is  of  free  growth,  and  is  especially  attractive 
when  so  situated  that  it  springs  from  a bank  of 
foliage,  as  it  is  naturally  bare  at  the  base.  A 
double-flowered  form  of  the  Spanish  Broom  has 
been  at  times  mentioned,  but  the  flowers  of  this 
that  I have  seen  are  poor,  and  not  nearly  so 
attractive  as  those  of  the  common  kind. 

Cytisus  nigricans  is  a much-branched  bush 
whose  slender  twigs  are  clothed  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  and  terminated  by  erect  spikes  of  clear 
yellow  flowers  of  quite  a different  shade  from 
thoso  of  any  of  its  allies  now  in  bloom. 

Cytlses  capitatus,  about  now  in  full  flower, 
forms  a neat,  compact-growing  bush  about  a 
yard  high,  clothed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  which, 
in  common  with  the  stems  and  unopened  flower- 
buds,  are  so  thickly  covered  with  hairs  as  to  give 
the  entire  plant  quite  a hoary  appearance.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  rather  compact  ter- 
minal heads,  are  of  a light  yellow  colour,  and  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion.  This  will  often  bloom 
the  end  of  August  or  even  in  September,  so  that 
it  must  be  included  among  the  best  autumn- 
flowering  shrubs. 

The  Bladder  Sennas  (Coluteas)  will  flower 
throughout  the  summer,  and  at  the  present  time 
they  are  very  interesting,  being  studded  not 
only  with  blossoms,  but  also  with  the  large  in- 
flated seed-pods  from  whence  the  popular  name 
is  derived.  These  last  are  the  product  of  the 
earlier  blossoms. 

Indigofeba  Gerardiana  differs  widely  from 
all  the  above  in  the  flowers  being  of  a rosy-purple 
tint.  In  the  open  ground  it  is  usually  cut  down 
each  year,  but  the  slender  shoots  which  spring 
from  the  base  ultimately  reach  the  height  of  a 
yard  or  so,  and  flower  well  the  first  season.  A 
specimen  of  this  is  very  attractive  just  now,  as  the 
pretty  pinnate  foliage  imparts  to  it  a light  and 
elegant  appearance,  while  the  entire  mass  is 
studded  with  spikes  of  pretty  pea-shaped 
blossoms.  With  the  protection  of  a wall  it  is 
seldom  cut  down  during  the  winter,  and  there- 
fore attains  a larger  size  than  it  will  in  the  open 
ground.  There  is  a white-flowered  variety,  less 
showy  it  is  true  than  the  typical  kind,  but  still 
/ery  pretty. 

Notospartium  Carmichaeli.e  (the  Pink 
Broom  of  New  Zealand)  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed that  nothing  further  need  be  said  on 
that  point. 

Amorpiia  fruticosa  (the  Bastard  Indigo  of 
the  United  States)  is  just  opening  a few  of  its  ear- 
liest blossoms,  but  it  will  not  be  in  full  bloom  for 
some  little  time.  It  forms  a free  growing  clump 
of  upright  shoots  that  reach  a height  of  6 feet  to 
8 feet  and  are  clothed  with  pinnate  leaves,  while 
the  rich  bluish  purple-coloured  blossoms  are  borne 
in  spikes  on  the  points  of  the  shoots.  These 
flower-spikes  usually  consist  of  one  long  and  three 
or  four  shorter  ones,  allof  which  are  densely  packed 
with  bloom.  The  individual  flowers  are  small, 
and  unless  closely  examined  appear  to  be  dull 
and  uninteresting,  but  closer  inspection  reveals 
the  beauty  of  the  richly-coloured  petals  ; while 
the  golden  anthers,  which  protrude  slightly  from 
the  mouth  of  the  flower,  are  very  striking  by 
contrast  with  their  surroundings.  There  are 
several  forms,  but  all  closely  resemble  each 


other,  except  the  Lead  - plant  (Amorpha 
canescens),  which  is  of  smaller  growth,  while 
the  pinnate  foliage  is  of  a peculiar  hoary 
character.  The  next  to  mention  as  being  about 
now  in  flower  is  quite  a tree,  though  it  blooms 
freely  when  not  larger  than  a good-sized  shrub. 
This  is 

Cl.\drastis  amurensis,  which  forms  a low- 
growing  tree,  clothed  with  pinnate  leaves, 
which  when  unfolding  in  the  spring  are  covered 
with  a silky  pubescence,  which  imparts  to  it  a 
very  distinct  appearance.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  erect,  densely-packed  racemes,  and 
being  of  a whitish  tint,  are  not  particularly 


in  its  beautiful  green  from  our  own  trees,  tliat 
it  ought  to  be  planted  in  picturesque  groups  as 
well  as  singly.  Last  year  in  France  we  were 
interested  very  much  in  some  of  the  prettiest 
varieties  of  this  tree  which  have  been  raised  and 
are  rather  freely  employed  in  gardens  there. 
We  particularly  remember  seeing  a very  beau- 
tiful kind  in  the  public  gardens  at  Orleans, 
with  leaves  as  fine  as  those  of  the  finest  Sensi- 
tive-plant. It  was  the  variety  mimossefolia. 
Other  good  varieties  are  mentioned  in  our  own 
and  foreign  nurserymen’s  catalogues.  The  old 
Italian  round-headed  form,  so  well  used  in  the 
north  of  Italy  in  places  like  Novarra,  is  valuable, 
but  some  of  the  elegant  and  free  forms  we  speak 
of  are  still  more  so  for  our  gardens.  These  are 
all  forms  of  the  Acacia  about  which  Cobbett 
made  such  a noise.  If  his  hopes  concerning  it 
came  to  so  little,  it  and  its  forms  are  none  the 
less  most  precious  for  our  parks  and  pleasure 
gardens.  — Fid  d. 

805.— Rhododendrons.— If  the  soil  is  the 
same  in  the  locality  in  which  you  say  Rhododen- 
drons do  well,  it  will  not  be  a costly  affair  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  them,  and  seeing  that  it  has 
been  occupied  with  Roses,  it  only  wants  stirring 
up  to  a depth  of  18  inches  to  make  it  suitable. 
You  may  do  this  now  or  in  the  autumn.  You 
say  the  position  is  damp,  but  you  do  not  say 
whether  the  dampness  arises  from  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  or  whether  it-  is  from  a damp,  low 
position.  If  it  is  from  the  latter  you  ought  to 
drain  the  ground,  or  else  plant  in  beds  raised 
9 inches  or  1 foot  above  the  surrounding  levek 
If  you  think  the  position  requires  draining,  dig 
out  a trench,  9 inches  deep,  below  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  and  through  the  longest  way.  Tht  n 
put  in  the  trench  9 inches  of  broken  bricks  or 
stones,  and  place  the  soil  back  again.  You  must 
connect  a drain  with  a proper  outlet  with  the 
rubble  in  the  trench  to  carry  away  the  water. 
From  what  you  say,  however,  I do  not  think 
you  will  want  to  go  to  such  an  expense  ; at  tl.  e 
same  time  I must  tell  you  that  Rhododendroi  s 
will  not  thrive  in  a water-logged  soil. — J.  C.  C. 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends 

entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  soil.  If 
peaty,  or  of  a loamy  character,  either  light  and 
sandy,  or  of  medium  character,  the  plants  wilt 
do  well  with  little  preparation,  but  if  of  a clayey 
nature  better  give  up  the  idea,  while  should 
there  be  any  chalk  about,  even  in  the  sub-soil, 
it  would  be  practically  murder  to  plant  Rhodo- 
dendrons. If  peat  is  readily  obtainable,  a 
goodly  proportion,  worked  into  a loamy  soil, 
will  improve  it  considerably.  On  failing  this, 
leaf-mould  will  do  nearly  as  well. — B.  C.  R. 


ORCHIDS. 


CATASETUMS. 


Spray  of  the  Spanish  Broom  (.Spartium  Junceum). 


Although  this  is  a large  genus  of  the  Orchid 
family,  but  few  species  are  sufficiently  showy 
or  attractive  enough  to  be  grown  by  amateurs, 
and  in  many  cases  by  only  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  botanical  curiosities  ; nevertheless 
there  are  a few  species  which  are  not  only  cf 
great  interest  and  decidedly  pretty,  but  aie 
sufficiently  beautiful,  beingof  most  extraordinai  y 
forms,  and  deserve  a place  in  every  collection 
Amongst  these  must  be  mentioned  the  beautiiiil 
white  C.  Bungerothi,  which  has  just  been  aga  n 
re-introduced  for  the  first  time  since  it  was 


showy,  but  noticeable  from  their  number  and 
the  uncommon  appearance  of  the  specimen. 

T. 


Garrya  elliptica  in  Scotland.— The 

value  of  this  old  plant  is  becoming  more  widely 
recognised.  At  one  time  this  useful  ornament 
of  our  shrubberies  was  considered  too  tender  to 
be  planted  in  the  ordinary  shrubbery,  and  was 
confined  to  walls  and  sheltered  positions.  To 
show  how  hardy  the  plant  is,  there  is  a hedge 
of  it  in  a villa  garden  at  Bannockburn,  in 
Stirlingshire,  growing  in  a position  exposed  to 
north  and  east. — M. 

The  False  Acacia  and  its  varieties. 

—Lately  in  the  drought,  when  trees  in  some  soils 
began  to  look  very  doubtful  in  health,  we  often 
admired  the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  the  common 
Acacia.  This  beautiful  tree  is  too  little  planted 
with  regard  to  effect ; we  mean,  it  is  so  distinct 


imported  about  eight  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Linden  and  Co.,  of  Brussels,  and  which  variety 
appears  to  have  become  popular  on  account  of 
its  singular  loveliness,  long-lasting  qualities, 
and  easy  cultivation.  This  genus  is  easily 
distinguishable,  independent  of  its  peculiar 
flowers,  by  its  thick,  fleshy  pseudo-bulbs,  which 
are  fusiform  in  shape,  and  carry  large  mem- 
braneous leaves.  They  are  either  suitable  for  pot, 
block,  or  basket  culture,  but  in  most  instances 
they  succeed  best  when  grown  in  the  ■ latter, 
where  they  can  be  suspended  close  to  the  roof, 
and  where  they  can  enjoy  plenty  of  light ; but 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  hot  suns  rajs 
off  the  leaves,  otherwise  they  quickly  become 
scorched.  The  baskets  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  and  the  plants  potted  in  rough,  fibrous 
peat,  but  they  require  little  water,  even  when 
in  active  growth,  and  after  the  new  bulbs  are 
properly  matured  and  the  leaves  fallen  off,  water 
should  be  withheld  entirely,  providing  the 
bulbs  do  not  show  signs  of  shrivelling.  If  this 
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appears  an  occasional  watering  will  be  beneficial. 
The  following  kinds  are  amongst  the  best  and 
most  attractive,  and  can  be  easily  accommodated 
in  the  Cattleya-house,  where  they  may  remain 
in  a light  position  during  the  whole  j'ear. 

C.  ATRATUM. — This  species,  which  is  a native 
of  Brazil,  produces  pseudo-bulbs  from  4 inches 
to  6 inches  in  height,  with  dark-green  lanceo- 
late leaves  which  are  deciduous  ; the  flower- 
spike  is  weak,  and  appears  from  the  base  of  the 
new  growths,  and  open  their  blooms  about  the 
time  the  new  bulbs  are  fully  developed  ; the 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  but  not  so  large  as 
the  other  kinds ; the  sepals  and  petals  are 
about  equal,  concave,  and  oblong  acute,  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour,  heavily  spotted  with 
purple  ; the  lip  is  thick  and  leathery  in  tex- 
ture, beautifully  fringed,  yellow,  and  spotted 
with  brown,  with  the  margin  reflexed  and  of  the 
same  coloiu’.  The  usual  time  of  flowering  being 
May  and  J une. 

C.  Bungbrothi  is  a species  like  all  the  others 
in  this  genus  “ deciduous,”  that  is,  losing  all 
its  leaves  after  its  bulbs  are  properly  matured  ; 
it  has  the  appearance  of  becoming  a very  popular 
plant  since  its  reintroduction,  which  will 
decidedlj-  brighten  up  our  Orchid-liouses.  The 
bulbs  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and  bear  lanceolate 
acute  leaves  ; the  scape  carries  numerous 
flowers,  which  measure  about  3 inches  across, 
and  of  pure  ivory-wlute  ; the  sepals  and  petals 
stand  erect,  whilst  the  lip  is  deeply  concave, 
and  furnished  with  a short  spur,  and  with  a 
small  yellow  spot  on  the  disc.  A very  fine 
addition  to  this  genus.  There  have  already 
appeared  several  fine  varieties  of  this  grand 
species,  but  do  notdifl'er  in  any  other  particular 
excepting  the  colour,  the  best  of  which  are 
‘•C.  Bungerothi  aureum,”  which  has  flowers 
entirely  of  golden -yellow  instead  of  ivor3'-white, 
and  “C.  Bungerothi  Pottsianum,”  a variety  with 
a yellow  throat,  and  the  petals  beautifully 
spotted  with  crimson.  Doubtless,  there  will  be 
many  other  line  forms  turn  up  now  it  has  been 
again  discovered,  which  will  all  greatly  assist 
to  bring  this  genus  again  in  favour  with  all 
Orchid  growers.  This  species  is  a native  of 
Ecuador,  and  flowers  during  the  autumn 
months.  A mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and  turfy 
loam  will  be  found  more  beneficial  for  this 
species. 

C.  CiiRisTYANUM. — This  kind  is  a native  of 
Brazil,  but  is  mostly  found  along  the  Amazon 
countiy.  It  is  the  darkest-coloured  form  of  all 
the  species  here  enumerated,  and  makes  a great 
contrast  to  the  pure- white  of  the  preceding 
species.  Its  fusiform  stem-like  bulbs  grow 
about  8 inches  in  height,  and  produce  flowers 
very  freely  on  erect  stems,  which  proceed  from 
the  base  of  the  new  growths.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  large,  and  of  a deep  chocolate-brown 
colour.  The  lip  is  three-lobed,  side-lobes  turning 
outwards,  and  of  a bright-green,  with  a long 
fringe  of  reddish-brown ; the  front  lobe  is 
yellowish,  decurved,  and  with  a conical-shaped 
pouch  of  a brownish  colour.  The  column  is 
large,  standing  erect,  of  a bright-green,  and 
forming  a pleasant  relief  to  the  dark  sepals  and 
petals.  This  species  also  flowers  during  the 
autumn  months. 

C.  LOXGIFLORUM. — A Somewhat  different  jilant 
to  any  of  the  preceding,  and  which  will  be  found 
to  succeed  best  if  cultivated  upon  a block  with 
a small  quantity  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  which 
enables  its  long  leaves  to  hang  to  better  advan- 
tage. It  is  a very  handsome  and  interesting 
species,  discovered  in  Demerara,  and  flowered  in 
this  country  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  also  pendulous,  and  slightly 
more  slender  than  the  others,  whilst  the  leaves 
are  of  a deep-green.  The  scape  is  also  drooping, 
and  of  a reddish-browm  colour,  and  carries  many 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  short  and 
turn  backwards,  of  an  olive-green,  tipped  with 
crimson  along  the  margin.  The  lip  is  what  may 
be  described  as  “helmet-shaped,”  and  of  rich 
orange-yello\v,  flushed  and  spotted  on  the  outer 
side  with  crimson-lake.  It  usually'  flowers  in 
the  summer  months. 

C.  MACROCARPUM.— This  is  a very  handsome 
species,  and  one  of  the  most  showy  in  the  whole 
family  ; it  produces  its  large  flowers  about  the 
montli  of  J une,  and  generally  from  four  to  six 
on  a spike.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  short,  being 
only  about  4 inches  high,  with  a quantity  of 
bright-green  leaves  at  the  top  ; these  drop  off 
when  the  bulbs  become  mature,  as  is  the  case 


with  all  the  others  ; the  flowers  are  large,  with 
the  sepals  and  petals  palish-green,  densely 
spotted  with  reddish-brown  ; the  lip  is  cucullate, 
and  of  bright  golden-yellow  spotted  at  the 
margins  with  crimson,  whilst  the  blunt  apex  is 
bright-green.  This  species  is  also  known  by 
the  synonyms  of  C.  tridentatum  and  C.  Claver- 
mgi,  and  is  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America. 

C.  GNOMus.  — This  is  a very  remarkable 
species,  which  generally  finds  favour  with  nearly 
all  amateurs  on  account  of  its  curious  appear- 
ance and  combination  of  colours.  The  spike  is 
long,  rose-coloured,  and  bears  many  flowers  of 
curious  shape  and  appearance,  the  three  sepals 
are  about  equal,  all  standing  erect  and  close 
together,  green  and  spotted  with  purple  ; the 
petals  are  spread  out  horizontally,  longer  than 
the  preceding,  and  of  a purplish-black  shade  ; 
the  lip,  which  is  white,  has  a beautiful  wide 
fringe  along  the  mouth  of  the  cup,  which  latter 
is  slightly  flushed  with  yellow  and  spotted  with 
crimson.  This  is  a very  interesting  species 
introduced  many  years  ago.  Besides  the  above 
there  are  many  other  attractive  kinds  ; but 
these  are  the  most  useful  for  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion, and  if  my  correspondent  “ J.  Whitfleld” 
includes  these  in  his  collection  he  will  be  greatly 
satisfied  with  the  blooms  when  they  appear. 
The  individual  blossoms  being  massive  and 
fleshy  in  texture  enables  them  to  last  a loner 
time  in  perfection.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  OERSTEDI  MAJUS. 
This  charming  pure-white  little  species  is  a very 
delightful  plant,  suitable  for  all  amateurs,  for 
it  not  only  produces  its  fragrant  blooms  in  great 
abundance,  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  kinds  very 
easily  accommodated,  and  occupies  but  little 
sjiace.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  culti- 
vate, requiring  a very  small  quantity  of  material 
around  its  roots,  which  should  consist  of  good 
peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  succeeds 
best  when  grown  in  well-drained  shallow  pans 
and  suspended  close  to  roof,  or  placed  on  a shelf 
near  the  glass.  In  this  position  it  grows  freely 
and  produces  its  lovely  flowers  in  great  abun- 
dance, which  if  kept  free  from  damp  will  last  a 
considerable  time  in  beauty.  During  the 
summer  and  growing  season  it  enjoys  plenty  of 
water,  but  the  winter  supply  must  be  greatly 
reduced,  although  it  must  always  be  kept  in  a 
nice  moist  condition.  This  species  is  a native 
of  Oosta  Rica,  and  has  been  known  in  our 
gardens  since  the  year  1873,  when  from  the  first 
it  has  always  been  a general  favourite.  It  is  an 
evergreen  plant,  producing  small  pseudo-bulbs 
in  clusters,  furnished  on  the  top  with  a single 
stalked  leaf  about  4 inches  or  5 inches  in  length, 
and  of  a deep-green  colour.  The  flowers  appear 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months  on  stems 
of  about  two  to  five ; these  average  about 
IJ  inches  across,  of  pure-white,  excepting  a 
yellow  marking  on  the  disc  of  the  lip,  and  a few 
faint  rosy  dots  in  the  throat,  and  vidiich  yield  a 
grateful  perfume.  These  are  very  useful  for 
cut-flower  purposes.  The  best  time  to  repot 
this  Odontoglossum  is  soon  after  the  flowers  are 
past,  and  just  before  the  new  roots  appear  ; if 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repot  annually  with  larger 
pans,  a renewal  of  soil  will  be  found  of  great 
advantage.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM  TIGRINUM. 

This  species  I can  confidently  recommend  to 
“ W.  C.”  as  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  cool-house  Orchids.  It  will  thrive  well  in 
a very  cool  temperature,  and  is  a great  favourite 
with  all  amateurs  as  well  as  with  every  class  of 
Orchid  growers.  The  blooms  are  produced 
during  the  autumn  months,  and  considerably 
brighten  up  the  appearance  of  the  house  by 
their  very  showy  character.  These  will  last  for 
three  or  four  weeks  in  full  beauty,  and  as  the 
plants  can  now  be  purchased  at  a \ery  low 
price,  many  duplicates  should  be  grown,  for 
their  easy  culture  and  showy  blossoms.  This 
species  is  a beautiful  evergreen  plant,  with 
plump  pseudo-bulbs  about  3 inches  in  heiAit, 
and  of  a dark  olive-green  colour  shaded  with 
brown.  On  the  summit  of  each  appears  a pair 
of  bright-green  leaves,  which  are  thick  and 
leathery  in  texture.  The  flower-spike  proceeds 
from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  usually  reaches 
about  2 feet  in  length,  branching,  and  carrjfing 


a numerous  quantity  of  flowers.  These  are 
very  distinct  from  all  other  kinds,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  almost  equal,  undulated, 
yellow,  and  heavily  blotched  with  brown,  which 
in  some  varieties  this  brown  marking  is  very 
much  deeper  than  in  others.  The  lip  is  large 
and  flat,  and  being  of  a very  bright-yellow, 
makes  it  very  conspicuous,  and  forms  a beau- 
tiful contrast  with  other  blossoms  which  may 
be  open  at  the  same  period.  Oncidium  tigrinum 
IS  a native  of  Mexico,  and  enjoys  quite  cool 
treatment,  similar  to  that  given  to  “Odonto- 
glossum Alexandra!  ” will  suit  it  immenselx^, 
and  it  should  be  potted  in  good  brown 
peat  fibre,  with  good  drainage.  This  species 
IS  both  free  - flowering  and  free  - growing, 
and  should  therefore  be  in  every  collection, 
however  small,  for  although  it  has  been  known 
to  our  gardens  for  a considerable  time,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  distinct  of  this 
very  popular  genus.  It  was  first  known  to 
science  in  the  year  1825,  but  was  not  in  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country  until  about  fifteen  years 
later,  when  it  was  an  exceedingly  rare  plant, 
but  during  recent  years  it  has  been  imported  in 
quantities,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  Oncidiums 
we  ha\e  for  exhibition  or  any  decorative 
purpose.  When  the  bulbs  are  completed  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  or  the  leaves 
will  quickly  fall,  and  in  the  grow'ing  season  it 
should  be  kept  in  a nice  moist  condition.  The 
specific  name  is  derived  from  the  tiger-like 
markings  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  but  in  its 
native  country  it  is  called  “Mexico  Flor  de 
Muertos”  or  “Flower  of  the  Dead,”  but  for 
what  reason  I am  at  a loss  to  knowA  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being  sweetly  scented,  and  should 
therefore  in  addition  to  its  other  good  qualities 
be  one  of  the  first  plants  my  correspondent 
procures,  and  w'hich  I have  no  doubt  he  will 
succeed  with.  Matt.  Bramble. 


NANODES  MEDUSA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  Orchids  we 
have  in  cultivation,  and  although  it  cannot  be 
classed  with  the  more  showy  kinds,  it  is  de- 
cidedly well  worth  grow'ing  on  account  of  the 
singular  formation  of  its  flowers,  which  always 
cause  great  attractions  wherever  seen.  This 
plant  does  not  produce  pseudo-bulbs,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  majority  of  this  family,  but  has 
tufted  stems,  which  are  quite  pendulous,  and 
about  6 inches  in  length.  These  are  clothed 
with  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  lanceolate  in  shape, 
and  of  a glaucous-green  eolour.  On  account  of 
its  drooping  habit  it  is  consequently  best  culti- 
vated in  shallow  pans,  which  should  be  w'ell 
drained,  and  then  potted  in  about  equal  parts 
of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  which  must 
alwaj's  be  kept  in  a moist  condition,  and  durin» 
the  season  of  growth  it  will  enjoy  a liberal 
ppply  of  water.  When  potting  this  plant  keej) 
it  well  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  w'hich 
is  a great  advantage  for  the  water  to  get  quickly 
aw'aj',  and  also  an  advantage  to  the  j'oung 
grow’ths.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  stems,  mostly  solitary  and  sometimes  in 
pairs  ; these  are  about  3 inches  in  diameter. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  linear-oblong,  yel- 
lowish-green and  tinged  with  brown  ; the  lip  is 
very  large,  and  the  most  peculiar,  even  for  an 
Orchid,  sub-orbicular  with  a cordate  base,  of  a 
deep  maroon-purple,  flushed  with  green  at  the 
disc,  and  heavily  but  coarsely  fringed  all  round 
the  margin  ; indeed,  it  is  the  most  curiously- 
shaped  flow’er  one  could  conceive,  but,  never- 
theless, decidedly  pretty.  These  are  very  per- 
sistent, and  when  well  grown  and  w'ell  flow'ered 
form  an  object  of  great  admiration.  The  best 
position  for  Nanodes  Medusa  is  at  the 
cool  end  of  the  Odontoglossum-house,  w'here 
they  should  be  suspended  near  the  glass,  and 
treated  similarly  to  other  plants  grown  in  such 
a temperature.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  about  twenty-seven  years  ago  from  the 
Andes  of  Ecuador  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and 
Sons,  of  York,  and  flowered  the  following  year 
with  the  late  Mr.  Day,  of  Tottenham.  The 
genus  was  founded  on  a very  small  growing 
plant  (Nanodes  discolor)  by  Bindley  in  1829, 
which  was  imported  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Societ}',  but  this  curious 
little  plant  is  now  exceedingly  scarce  and  very 
rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  which  is  most 
probably  due  to  its  insignificance. 

Matt.  Bramble. 
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THB  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

A GOOD  MARKET  SAVOY. 

One  of  the  best  market  Savoys  is  the  Drumhead, 
here  figured.  It  has  the  capital  quality  of 
producing  excellent  heads  on  a small  space  of 
ground,  and  after  the  main  heart  is  cut  it 
produces  excellent  sprouts.  B. 


WINTER  SPINACH. 

Not  till  young  gardeners  have  known  what  it  is 
to  have  a complete  failure  with  Winter  Spinach, 
and  also  to  have  been  once  in  a position  to  meet 
all  demands  for  this  winter  vegetable,  do  they 
fully  realise  its  value.  Even  then  it  is  doubtful 
if  proper  steps  are  annually  taken  to  guard 
against  another  partial  or  complete  failure. 
Spinach  is  both  a wholesome  and  a high-class 
vegetable,  added  to  which  it  is  hardier  than 
most  other  kinds  that  are  available  during  the 
winter.  Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  Cabbage  may  be 
greatly  injured  or  killed  outright,  and  even 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  Borecole  badly  crippled  by 
frosts,  and  yet  the  Spinach  survive,  apparently 
uninjured.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  grow 
too  much  for  some  establishments,  and,  all 
things  considered,  no  crop  gives  better  returns. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  its  being  treated  as  of 
secondary  importance, 
and  its  culture  of  a hap- 
hazard description  ac- 
cordingly, the  greatest 
pains  should  be  taken 
with  it.  Since  I have 
become  fully  alive  to  the 
value  of  this  vegetable,  a 
good  breadth  of  ground 
has  invariably  been  set 
apart  for  it  early  every 
summer.  It  is  imma- 
terial which  or  what  kind 
of  crop  it  follows,  but  it 
is  of  importance  that 
rather  high  or  well- 
drained  ground  and  a 
fairly  open  site  be  se- 
lected. This,  in  my  case, 
is  not  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  as  early  in  J uly 
as  possible  a liberal 
dressing  of  manure  is 
wheeled  on,  spread,  and 
dug  in.  The  ground 
being  laid  up  roughly  to 
the  sunshine,  it  quickly 
becomes  baked  through, 
and  directly  a good  soak- 
ing rain  falls,  what  lumps 
there  are  are  broken 
down  and  a surfacing  of 
either  soot  or  lime, 
forked  in,  a second  fining 
down  and  forking  over, 
though  not  deep  enough 

in  either  case  to  reach  the  manure,  being  given, 
should  theopportunity  occur.  These  proceedings 
are  considered  necessary  both  to  _ 
ground  and  for  getting  rid  of  grubs,  and  also 
because  they  admit  of  the  seed  being  sown  at  the 
right  time,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may.  If 
those  in  charge  of  somewhat  heavy  land  delay 
preparing  this  till  near  the  time  seed  ought  to 
be  sown,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  it  into 
condition,  and  a failure,  either  from  too  long 
delay  in  sowing  or  from  the  lumpy  state  of  the 
ground,  would  most  probably  result.  The 
manuring  and  purifying  are  also  desirable  in  the 
case  of  lighter  or  free  working  soils.  In  the 
more  northern  or  colder  localities  generally  the 
end  of  July  or  first  week  in  August  is  none  too 
soon  to  make  the  first  sowing,  but  in  more 
favoured  localities  from  August  10  to  IT  is 
usually  soon  enough.  In  any  case 

A SECOND  sowiN(!  Ought  always  to  be  made. 
There  is  just  a possibility  of  the  first  sowing 
running  to  seed  prematurely,  or  if  it  succeeds 
well,  then  the  richness  of  the  ground  may 
promote  a too  luxuriant  growth  for  hardiness 
to  be  certain.  Ground  is  usually  well  manured 
for  summer  Cauliflowers  and  also  Peas,  and 
either  of  these  crops  would  leave  plenty  behind 
to  sustain  Spinach.  If,  therefore,  such  ground 
is  got  into  a free  working  condition,  a light 
surfacing  of  lime  not  being  wasted,  and  the  seed 
sown  about  a fortnight  later  that  the  first  sowing, 
or  at  any  rate  before  August  is  past,  there  is 


every  likelihood  of  a serviceable  lot  of  Spinach 
being  obtained.  These  late  sowings  would 
scarcely  afford  pickings  during  the  winter,  but 
the  Spinach  would  grow  strongly  early  in  the 
spring  and  continue  to  do  so  till  the  spring  sown 
rows  were  fully  grown.  On  rich,  well-prepared 
o-round  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  shallow  drills, 
drawn  15  inches  apart,  but  if  the  ground  is 
somewhat  poor,  and  also  when  the  seed  is  sown 
late,  a distance  of  12  inches  apart  is  enough.  If 
the  seed  is  sown  during  dry  weather,  and  it  is 
unwise  to  wait  for  rain,  then  ought  the  drills  to 
be  watered  prior  to  sowing  the  seed.  Thin 
sowing  is  recommended,  especially  when  the 
ground  is  in  excellent  condition  for  the  crop, 
having  to  thin  out  severely  greatly  disturbing 
what  plants  are  reserved.  The  seed  not  coming 
up  very  thickly,  the  first  thinning-out  may  well 
be  deferred  till  the  thinnings  are  large  enough 
to  send  to  the  kitchen,  finally  leaving  the  plants 
about  6 inches  apart.  All  that  is  usually  further 
necessary  is  to  frequently  stir  the  ground 
between  the  rows  with  a Dutch  hoe,  hand- 
weeding  being  also  resorted  to  when  weeds  come 
up  in  the  rows.  The  leaves  required  for  use 
during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months 
should  be  gathered  carefully.  As  already 
pointed  out,  I experience  no  difficulty  in 

Growing  Winter  Spinach,  but  others  that 


Victoria  or  Monstrous  Viroflay  is  a decided  im- 
provement on  either  form,  the  leaves  being 
considerably  larger  and  more  succulent,  hardi- 
ness being  about  equal.  During  the  winter 
before  last,  Victoria  far  surpassed  the  round- 
seeded,  but  curiously  enough  did  not  do  so  well 
last  winter,  being  somewhat  disappointing  in 
fact.  This  points  to  the  necessity  of  growing 
both  forms,  and  is  one  more  proof  of  the  un- 
wisdom of  too  hurriedly  discarding  well-tried 
old  favourites.  H. 


Our  Kkaukrs'  Illustrations:  Savoy  “ Dnimhead.”  Engraved  for  Gardenino  Illustrated  from 
photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Norman  Illake,  Bedford. 


do,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  their  garden,  ought 

to  resort  to  the  good  old  plan  of  sowing  on  raised 

purify  the  j beds.  Some  of  the  very  best  crops  of  W inter 
■ ■ Spinach  I have  ever  seen  were  grown  on  raised 

beds  in  a garden  where  previous  to  the  adoption 
of  this  iflan  failure  always  took  place.  A good 
open  position  was  selected,  and  a space  (j  feet 
wide  and  about  30  feet  long  pegged  out.  The 
best  of  the  top  soil  was  thrown  out  on  both  sides, 
and  a liberal  dressing  of  manure  forked  into  the 
trench  thus  made.  Some  nearly  rotten  manure, 
burnt  soil  and  ashes  from  a garden  smother,  and 
any  light  fine  soil  available  were  then  well  mixed 
with  the  top  soil  as  it  was  returned  to  its  original 
position.  Should  there  not  be  time  for  this  bed 
of  soil  to  settle  considerably  before  the  time 
arrived  for  seed-sowing,  it  was  heavily  trampled 
when  in  a dry  state,  the  surface  being  re-loosened 
with  the  aid  of  a fork.  Four  rows  of  Spinach 
were  found  enough  for  these  well-prepared  beds. 
The  Spinach  alone  repaid  for  all  the  trouble 
taken,  but  after  it  was  cleared  oil’  a very  little 
freshening  up  rendered  the  bed  very  suitable 
for  Asparagus,  which,  I believe,  was  often 
planted  by  my  friend  in  succession  to  the 
Spinach. 

Old  writers  state  that  the  prickly-seeded  oi 
Winter  Spinach  is  the  hardiest,  and  advise  that 
this  only  be  sown.  Of  late  years,  however,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  proved  that  the  round- 
seeded  or  Summer  Spinach  is  quite  as  hardy  as 
the  foregoing,  and  is  now  quite  as  much  sown. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  ENDIVE. 

Endive  must  be  considered  the  best  substitute 
for  Lettuce  we  have,  and,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  comparative  ease  with  which  a good 
batch  may  be  raised,  it  should  certainly  demand 
attention,  although  the  growing  of  the  plants 
is  only  one  part  of  the  routine.  Before  raising 
and  planting  out  the  Endive  it  should  be  con- 
sidered what  means  will  be  available  for  stor- 
ing, as  it  is  useless  to  provide  a quantity  for 
which  when  the  cold  rains  and  frosts  of  autumn 
arrive  there  will  be  little  or  no  means  of  pro- 
tection. The  protection  of  the  plants  from  both 
early  frosts  and  wet  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, as  if  only  slightly  injured  by  either  of 
these  causes  the  work  of  destruction  quickly 
commences,  when  they 
are  soon  a mass  of  decay. 
In  some  instances  the 
plants  may  be  protected 
when  grown,  and  for  the 
earliest  supply  of  Endive 
this  is  certainl}-  the  best 
method  to  adopt,  reserv- 
ing the  space  at  command 
for  storing  for  the  later 
or  winter  batch. 

Long  or  isolated  rows 
are  the  most  difficult  to 
protect  where  grown,  and 
in  providing  the  plants 
for  this  purpose  arrange 
them  in  beds,  as  in  this 
way  protection  may  be 
given  on  the  shortest 
notice,  either  by  the  use 
of  portable  lights,  oiled 
canvas,  or  clean  mats. 
Endive  succeeds  equally 
well  either  when  trans- 
planted or  left  alone.  In 
the  former  case  the  plants 
do  not  grow  so  large  cer- 
tainly, but  for  lifting  are 
more  suitable.  The  non- 
transplanted  ones  often 
grow  to  a very  large  size 
and  come  in  for  early  use. 
Endive  is  certainly  a sun- 
loving  subject  ; there- 
fore, do  not  crowd  the 
plants  near  fruit-bushes 
or  in  low-lying  damp  parts  of  the  garden, 
but  expose  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
sun’s  rays.  Although  the  exposure  is  needed, 
the  soil  must  be  both  fertile  and  in  a pulverised 
condition,  or  the  growth  will  be  slow  and  of 
poor  quality,  and  when  this  is  the  case  Endive 
is  not  worth  eating.  The  Improved  Round- 
leaved Batavian  is  the  best  for  winter  use,  and 
is  not  as  susceptible  to  damp  as  the  curled 
forms.  A portion  of  a good  green-curled 
form  should  also  be  grown  for  earliest  use,  as 
it  is  also  useful  for  garnishing.  For  raising  the 
plants  I geneially  utilise  the  south  borders 
which  have  been  cropped  with  early  Potatoes, 
and  as  these  had  a fair  dressing  of  old 
Mushroom-bed  manure  and  burned  refuse  at 
the  time  of  planting,  the  soil  is  just  now  in  a 
capital  condition  for  growing  a crop  of  Endive. 
Poor  soil  Endive  will  not  thrive  in,  and  in 
these  cases  fork  in  a dressing  of  manure,  but  not 
too  deeply 

Broadcast  sowing  may  be  all  very  well, 
especially  where  sown  thinly,  but,  taking  all 
points  into  consideration,  sowing  in  drills  is 
the  best  method  to  adopt.  Direct  light  is 
thereby  enabled  to  reach  the  plants  on  all 
sides  and  there  is  less  work  in  attending  to 
the  plants,  especially  where  the  seedlings  are 
not  going  to  be  transplanted.  T he  drills  should 
be  drawn  quite  15  inches  apart,  this  width 
being  needed  for  the  plants’  development. 
Endive  seed  generally  germinates  very  freely. 
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but  during  an  abnormal  season  of  drought 
the  drills  must  be  watered  previous  to  seed- 
sowing. As  the  plants  grow,  hoeing  must  take 
place,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough  transplanting 
must  be  attended  to,  leaving  the  surplus  plants 
in  the  rows  1 foot  apart.  If  the  weather  should 
keep  dry,  transplanting  will  be  carried  out 
with  difficulty,  unless  precautions  are  taken  to 
moisten  the  seed  rows  before  drawing  the 
young  plants.  Lift  with  as  much  soil  as 
possible,  also  taking  care  that  the  roots  are 
fixed  firmly.  If  arranged  in  conveniently  sized 
beds  the  plants  may  be  easily  shaded  for  the 
time  being,  supplying  them  plentifully  with 
water  at  the  same  time.  Y. 


804.  — Cucumbers  dying  off.  — This 
troublesome  affection  is  the  result  of  want  of 
vigour  or  imperfect  root- action,  arising  from  one 
of  many  causes.  In  this  case  it  is  not  want  of 
heat,  but  the  use  of  fresh  cow-manure  (always 
nasty,  sour,  unwholesome  stuff,  I think),  and 
perhaps  a more  or  less  sodden  soil,  would  very 
likely  account  for  it.  If  the  manure  was  applied 
on  the  surface,  let  the  soil  become  slightly  dry, 
then  dust  with  lime  and  water  in,  and*  for  a 
time  use  nothing  but  lime,  soot,  and  a little 
sulphate  of  ammonia  (^-oz.  to  the  gallon).  If 
the  growth  is  at  all  crowded  thin  out  a lot  of 
the  weaker  shoots. — B.  C.  R. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING, 

HYDRANGEAS  FOR  A ROOM. 

Few  flowering  plants  stand  so  well  in  the  semi- 
shade of  a room  (or  even  in  a hall)  as  the 
Hydrangea,  and  handsome  specimens  of  this 
noble  plant  are  singularly  attractive,  beino- 
covered  with  innumerable  bunches  of  blossoms 
for  several  months.  For  the  decoration  of  a 
balcony,  or  verandah,  too,  they  are  very  useful, 
their  handsome  bright  foliage  always  looking 
well,  even  when  the  plants  are  not  in  bloom? 
A number  of  Hydrangeas  are  sold  in  our 
markets  in  the  spring,  each  bearing  a bunch  or 
two  of  fine  bloom ; but  their  cultivation  after 
blooming  is  not  so  often  understood,  and  the 
plant,  which  might  have  done  well  for  years, 
becomes  unhealthy,  and  eventually  dies.  When 
the  blossom  begins  to  turn  colour,  the  plant 
should  be  placed  out-of-doors  in  a sunny 
situation  to  recover  tone  after  the  forcingprocess, 
followed  by  room  work,  which  it  has  undergone.’ 
A little  fresh  soil  may  be  added  on  the  surface 
(taking  care  to  leave  ample  room  for  watering 
purposes),  and  the  fading  flowers  should  be  cut 
oft.  The  stem  will  soon  show  signs  of  shooting, 
and  when  the  fresh  growth  is  an  inch  long,  the 
plant  should  be  shifted  into  a slightly  larger 
pot,  removing  part  of  the  old  soil,  and  giving  it 
a mixture  of  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand, 
with  a sprinkling  of  soot,  and  a little  well- 
decomposed  manure.  The  drainage  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  (which  should  be  thoroughly 
clean  inside  and  out)  must  be  carefully  laid, 
and  should  be  covered  with  a bit  of  Moss,  dipped 
in  soot,  to  check  the  inroads  of  insects,  nourish  the 
lower  roots,  and  keep  the  way  clear  for  water. 
The  plant  will  do  best  in  the  open-air  until  the 
end  of  September  (regularly  watered,  however), 
after  which  time  it  can  be  placed  in  a green- 
house or  a room  where  plenty  of  sun  and  air 
can  be  given  to  it,  and  kept  free  from  frost 
until  the  spring,  without  much  water  during 
this  time,  although  it  must  never  droop.  If 
much  growth  has  been  made  the  plant  may 
have  another  slight  shift  on  the  same  lines  in 
March,  when  it  should  soon  form  plenty  of 
flower-buds,  and  open  them  in  June,  or  earlier, 
if  given  slight  warmth.  Cuttings  are  easily 
rooted  in  July  and  August  if  planted  in  a moist 
atmosphere,  and  shaded  for  a few  weeks  ; these 
make  nice  little  plants,  if  well  managed,  for  the 
following  season.  They  should  be  potted  off 
singly  in  3-inch  pots,  with  good  drainage  and 
rather  light  soil,  for  the  winter,  shifting  them 
into  the  next  sized  pots  in  the  early  spring,  with 
a richer  compost  as  recommended  above. 
Hydrangeas  do  not  require  large  pots  for  their 
size,  but  when  they  become  old  plants  they  will 
be  the  better  for  liquid-manure  (or  soot-water) 
once  or  twice  a week  during  their  flowering 
season.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  are  as 
follows  : H.  Thomas  Hogg,  bearing  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  white  flowering  heads,  with 
neat  dark  foliage.  H.  Otaska,  a fine  plant 


with  large  heads  of  a pale-pink  colour.  H. 
stellata  fimbriata,  a very  beautiful  fringed 
flower,  pure  white,  each  blossom  bearing  a small 
crimson  centre  ; and  H.  paniculata  grandiflora, 
also  white,  and  extremely  floriferous,  being  also 
quite  hardy,  so  that  very  little  protection  is 
needed  by  it  in  the  winter,  even  when  growino 
in  a pot.  I.  L.  R.  “ 


EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  A 
ROOM. 

There  is  no  reason  why  those  who  have  no 
greenhouse  should  not  grow  Chrysanthemums 
successfully,  the  only  necessary  limitation  being 
that  that  the  earlier  blossoming  varieties  should 
be  selected,  as  those  which  flower  late  would 
get  injured  by  the  frost  before  they  are  ready  to 
bring  indoors.  First  of  all  comes  the  Mine. 
Desgrange  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  including 
G.  Wermig  (a  sport  from  Mine.  D. , pale  yellow), 
and  Mrs.  Hawkins  (a  deeper  tint  of  yellow).  La 
Vierge  is,  however,  nearly  as  early,  coming  out 
about  ten  days  later  (the  first  may  be  had  in 
August),  and  is  a better  shape,  and  of  a purer 
white  than  Mine.  D.  Bouquet  listival  (rose  and 
white),  E.  G.  Anderson  (golden-red,  with  a 
crimson  reverse),  M.  E.  Pynaert  Van  Geert 
(yellow,  striped  with  red),  Grace  Attick  (white), 
W.  Holmes  (deep  wallflower-brown),  and  Mine, 
la  Cointesse  Foucher  (crimson  and  orange), 
are  all  excellent  early-flowering  varieties, 
which  can  be  grown  in  pots  out-of-doors,  and 
lifted  into  the  room  when  in  blossom ; old 
plants  of  the  previous  year,  which  have  been 
repotted  in  spring,  and  well-watered  and 
tended  through  the  summer,  are  the  earliest 
and  more  floriferous,  especially  when  they  have 
been  subject  to  no  pinching  back  at  all.  But 
smaller  plants  of  this  year’s  growth  are  equally 
useful,  coming  in  just  after  the  older  ones  begin 
to  bloom,  and  these  being  in  smaller  pots  are 
valuable  for  slipping  into  vases,  &c.,  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  second  earliest  may  very 
well  be  grown  for  a room,  for  they  will  want 
very  little  protection,  if  any,  before  they  bloom. 
Should,  however,  sharp  frost  set  in  they  should 
be  lifted  into  a room  without  a fire,  and  set  on 
trays  of  damp  Moss  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  near  the 
window,  for  although  Chrysanthemums  are 
perfectly  hardy  at  other  times  their  opening 
flowers  are  much  injured  by  sharp  cold. 
Avalanche  is  the  best  white  at  this  time ; 
Comte  F.  Lurani  (rose,  frosted  with  white), 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson  (bronze,  with  deep-gold 
reverse),  Viviand  Morel  (pale-mauve),  and 
Charles  Davis  (yellow  and  bronze),  will  all 
flower  before  November  is  over,  and  give  a 
feast  of  rich  colour  during  that  dull  month, 
while  many  of  the  innumerable  varieties  now  in- 
troduced may  be  selected  as  mid-season  Chrysan- 
themums. Potting  on  the  plants  until  the  end 
of  June,  with  good  drainage,  and  increasingly 
rich  soil,  nipping  off  the  tops  of  the  second 
earlier  and  mid-season  plants  two  or  three 
times  as  they  grow  to  induce  a bushy  growth, 
regular  and  thorough  watering,  and  plenty  of 
elbow-room,  are  some  of  the  needs  of  Chrysan- 
themums when  in  growth.  The  plants  should 
never  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  and  a 
foot  space  between  each  is  conducive  to  their 
health  and  strength,  with  a situation  sheltered 
from  strong  winds,  yet  getting  the  morning 
sunshine,  but  not  that  of  the  afternoon,  which 
is  very  trying  to  these  thirsty  plants.  They 
should  be  syringed  or  watered  overhead  daily 
in  hot  weather,  besides  giving  them  plenty  of 
water  to  their  roots,  and  all  insect  pests 
removed  directly  they  appear.  The  pots  are 
best  sunk  to  the  rim  in  a border  of  ashes  out-of- 
doors  to  prevent  the  rapid  evaporation  of  water 
and  the  baking  effect  of  sunshine  on  the  pots  ; 
or  boxes  of  ashes  or  soil  can  be  used  on  the  leads 
of  a town  house  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots. 
Soot- water  or  other  liquid  manure  can  be  given 
from  the  time  the  first  buds  appear  until  they 
begin  to  open,  after  which  time  pure  water  is 
best. 

Soot-water  (easily  made  by  soaking  a small 
bag  of  soot  from  the  chimney  in  a pan  of 
soft  water,  using  only  the  surrounding  water, 
thin  and  clear)  is  a safe  and  valuable  manure, 
most  suitable  for  plants  which  are  to  stand  in 
rooms,  as  there  is  no  objectionable  smell  with  it. 

It  should  be  given  once  a week  at  first,  then 
twice  a week,  and  later  on  at  every  alternate 
watering,  but  clean  water  should  be  used  between 
and  no  thick  accumulation  of  any  sort  should  be 


allowed  to  settle  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  as  this 
is  highly  detrimental  to  the  health  of  any  plant. 
Nine-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for  most  Chrys- 
anthemums (unless  they  are  old  plants  repotted 
into  a larger  size  in  spring  for  early  flowering), 
and  some  smaller  plants  will  take  smaller  pots. 
For  room  decoration  the  plants  should  be  but 
slightly  disbudded,  if  at  all,  the  tall  plants 
bearing  one  enormous  blossom  at  the  end  of 
each  stake,  which  are  but  too  often  seen  at 
flower-shows,  are  most  ungraceful,  having  had 
all  their  natural  elegance  destroyed  through  the 
foolish  desire  of  their  owners  to  be  pre-eminent 
in  enormous  size,  and  the  lovely  sprays  which 
nature  provides  are  infinitely  more  beautiful, 
and  also  more  useful  for  cutting.  At  the  same 
time,  the  very  small  side  buds  which  are  pro- 
duced in  large  numbers  by  some  varieties  may 
be  thinned  out  with  advantage,  leaving  several 
of  the  larger  buds  on  each  tip,  according  to 
taste.  Tact  and  taste  will  be  necessary  to  do 
this  well,  and  each  variety  differs  in  its  bud 
production,  so  that  no  general  rule  can  be  given. 
Staking  too  (which  is  usually  terribly  overdone), 
can  be  managed  without  showing  the  stakes,  if 
three  only  are  put  round  the  plant,  and  the 
sprays  confined  by  green  string  or  dyed  bass, 
tied  from  one  stake  to  the  next.  On  no  account 
tie  out  each  spray  to  a stick,  as  this  stiffens  the 
whole  plant,  and  is  most  inartistic.  I.  L.  R. 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  (“GERA- 
NIUMS)” FOR  A WINDOW. 

These  plants  are  so  easy  of  cultivation,  and  so 
constantly  in  flower,  that  they  are  specially  use- 
ful in  a window,  where  they  will  do  well  for 
years  if  allowed  a little  time  to  harden  out-of- 
doors  in  the  late  summer.  Plants  needed  for 
winter  blooming  should  be  allowed  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots,  and  then  cut  sharply  back  in 
the  summer,  standing  them  in  the  open  air  in 
a sunny  situation  until  they  have  produced 
fresh  shoots  an  inch  or  two  long.  They  may 
then  be  repotted,  shaking  out  most  of  the  old  soil, 
but  not  giving  them  a larger  pot  (although  a 
clean  one  should  be  provided),  and  potting 
them  in  good  ordinary  compost,  very  firmly, 
running  them  round  with  the  handle  of  the 
trowel.  They  should  still  stand  in  the  open  air, 
and  have  all  their  buds  picked  off  until  the  end 
of  August,  watering  them  regularly  at  the  same 
time.  After  the  beginning  of  September  no 
more  buds  should  be  removed,  and  they  may  be 
lifted  in(  o the  sunny  window  of  a room  with  a 
constant  fire,  where  they  will  bloom  through- 
out the  winter,  giving  plenty  of  bright  blossoms 
in  that  dull  time.  Cuttings  struck  in  the  early 
spring  make  good  winter-blooming  plants  if  not 
allowed  to  blossom  during  the  summer  ; but 
older  plants  do  better  still,  bearing  an  astonish- 
ing quantity  of  bloom.  Autumn-struck  cuttings 
will  make  good  specimens  for  the  following 
summer,  and  will  grow  anywhere  indoors  or  out ; 
but  they  are  stronger  and  healthier  when  struck 
in  the  open  air.  They  require  no  shelter  of 
glass  or  shade  as  cuttings  ; in  fact,  they  are 
better  without  it,  being  of  a succulent  nature, 
that  their  principal  danger  is  from  damp. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a warm,  dry  room 
through  the  winter  (a  kitchen  window  answers 
well  for  them),  and  potted  in  February  or 
March,  when  they  should  begin  to  grow  rapidly, 
and  will  need  to  be  pinched  back  into  shape 
once  or  twice,  making  good  plants  for  a room  by 
the  beginning  of  June.  I.  L.  R. 


812.— Unhealthy  Lilies.— Your  plants 
have  the  now  well-known  Lily  disease,  which 
is  causing  great  destruction  among  these  plants, 
and  puzzles  the  most  expert  growers.  It  is 
recommended  to  wash  the  bulbs,  and  dry  them 
thoroughly  on  a sunny  shelf,  then  replant  in 
entirely  fresh  soil.  Plenty  of  soil  should  be 
used  round  the  bulbs,  and  a sprinkling  of  lime 
now  and  then  afterwards  is  a good  thing. — 
B.  C.  R.  S 8 

Pot  Marigold  “Double  Royal.”— The 

flowers  of  this  are  of  medium  size,  very  double 
and  peifect  in  form,  the  petals  very  closely 
interlaid  and  somewhat  reflexed,  in  colour 
clear  straw-yellow,  with  a distinct  dark  centre. 
These  are  borne  on  somewhat  longer  stems 
than  is  usual  with  pot  Marigolds.  Every 
flower  comes  true  to  character,  and  the  strain 
seems  to  be  the  best  so  far  as  consistency  is 
concerned. — D. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  HERBACEOUS  SPIR.EAS. 

This  extensive  genus  includes  several  species 
characterised  by  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  and 
the  airy  grace  of  their  flowers.  Of  the  larger 
herbaceous  kinds,  none  perhaps  is  more  striking 
than  S.  Aruncus  (Goat’s-beard),  a vigorous 
perennial  which  grows  from  3 feet  to  5 feet 
high  and  flowers  in  summer,  producing  its 
numerous  small  white  flowers  in  long  spikes 
forming  a terminal  panicle.  The  leaves  are 
tri-pinnate,  the  leaflets  being  in  three  or  four 
pairs,  oblong,  acute,  serrated,  about  2 inches 
long  andl  inchbroad,  with  a terminal  one  of  ovate 
shape  and  usually  larger  than  the  others.  It  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  is  a valuable  subject  for  group- 
ng  with  other  fine-foliaged  herbaceous  plants, 
thriving  in  ordinary  soil,  and  easily  multiplied 
by  division  of  the  tufts.  A rather  common 
but  very  pleasing  British  species  is  S.  Fili- 
pendula  (Dropwort),  which  grows  from  1 foot  to 


Japanese  species  S.  palmata,  which  grows  from 
feet  to  2 feet  high,  and  has  crimson  flowers 
in  a many-branched  terminal  panicle.  The 
leaves  are  palmate  in  shape,  with  from  five  to 
seven  smooth,  veined,  reticulated  lobes.  Suited 
for  the  same  positions  and  soil  as  the  last-named 
knd.  The  common  British  Meadow  Sweet 
(S.  Ulmaria)  would,  no  doubt,  be  considered  a 
plant  of  high  merit  were  it  only  an  exotic.  It  is 
seldom  seen  in  gardens,  but  it  should  be  planted, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  in  the  mixed  bor- 
der, on  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  or  in  the 
rougher  parts  of  pleasure-grounds,  where  it  may 
be  advantageously  planted  with  other  subjects 
which  do  not  require  much  looking  after. 
Almost  any  soil  will  suit  it ; if  moist,  so  much  the 
better.  S.  csespitosa  is  also  very  pretty.  B. 


THE  JAPANESE  DOGWOODS  (CORNUS). 
CoRNUS,  which  is  exceedingly  common  in  North 
America,  where  sixteen  or  seventeen  species  are 
distinguished,  is  less  abundant  in  Japan  than 
in  the  other  great  natural  botanical  divisions 
of  the  northern  hem^phere.  In  the  northern 


Spiraja  Aruncus. 


2 feet  high,  and  has  yellowish-white  flowers(often 
tipped  with  red)  in  loose  terminal  corymbs.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  mostly  radical,  or  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  are  pinnate,  with 
oblong-linear  deeply-toothed  segments.  When 
the  flower-stems  are  pinched  off,  it  forms  a very 
effective  edging-plant,  the  Eern-like  aspect  of  its 
foliage  rendering  it  very  distinct  from  many 
other  plants  which  are  used  for  thispurpose.  The 
Double  v.i.rietv  (S.  Filipendula  n. -pi. ) will  be 
found  useful  in  the  mixed  border.  It  thrives  in 
ordinary  soil,  and  is  multiplied  by  division  of 
the  tufts.  Perhaps  the  handsomest  of  the  hardy 
Spiraeas  is  the  American  species  known  as 
S.  lobata  or  venusta.  It  grows  from  1|  feet 
to  .3  feet  high,  and  has-  deep  rosy-carmine 
flowers  in  large  terminal  compound  cymes. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  palmate-lobed 
leaflets,  the  lobes  of  which  are  pointed  and 
irregularly  toothed.  It  does  best  in  sandy  loam, 
and  is  valuable  for  the  mixed  border  or  for 
planting  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  or  in 
beds  among  groups  of  the  finer  perennials. 
Another  very  handsome  kind,  somewhat 
resembling  the  last-named,  but  dwarfer,  is  the 


regions  of  Eastern  America  different  species  of 
Uornus  often  form  a considerable  part  of  the 
shrubby  undergrowth  which  borders  the  mar- 
gins of  the  forest  or  lines  the  banks  of  streams, 
lakes,  and  swamps.  In  Japan  these  shrubby 
species,  or  their  prototypes,  do  not  exist.  High 
up  among  the  Nikko  Mountains,  on  rocks  under 
the  dense  shade  of  Hemlocks,  we  saw  a few 
dwarf  sprawling  plants  of  the  Siberian  and 
North  China  Cornus  alba,  but  did  not  encounter 
in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  a shrubby 
Cornel.  High  up  on  these  mountains,  too,  the 
ground  is  carpeted  with  the  little  Bunchberry, 
the  Cornus  canadensis  of  our  own  northern 
woods,  which  is  also  common  in  some  parts  of 
Yezo  and  on  the  Kurile  Islands,  where  a second 
herbaceous  Cornel,  with  large  white  floral 
scales,  Cornus  suecica,  is  found.  This  is  a 
common  plant,  too,  in  all  the  boreal  regions  of 
North  America  from  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  to  Alaska,  and  in  Northern  Europe 
and  Continental  Asia.  Of  arborescent  Cornels 
the  flora  of  Japan  possesses  only  two  species, 
Cornus  Kousa  and  Cornus  macrophylla,  and 
neither  of  these  is  endemic  to  the  empire. 


Cornus  Kousa  represents  in  Japan  th 
Cornus  florida  of  Eastern  America  and  the  C. 
Nuttali  of  the  Pacific  States.  From  these  trees 
it  differs,  however,  in  one  particular.  In  our 
American  Flowering  Dogwoods,  the  fruits, 
which  are  gathered  into  close  heads,  are  indi- 
vidually distinct,  while  in  the  Japan  tree  and 
in  an  Indian  species  they  are  united  together 
into  a fleshy  Strawberry-shaped  mass,  techni- 
cally called  a syncarp.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity 
of  the  fruit,  botanists  at  one  time  considered 
these  Asiatic  trees  generically  distinct  from  the 
American  Flowering  Dogwoods,  and  placed 
them  in  the  genus  Benthamia,  which  has  since 
been  united  with  Cornus.  In  Japan,  Cornus 
Kousa  is  apparently  not  common  ; certainly  it 
is  not  such  a feature  of  the  vegetation  in  any 
part  of  the  empire  which  we  visited  as  Cornus 
florida  is  in  our  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
Indeed,  we  only  saw  it  in  one  place  among 
the  Hakone  Mountains  and  on  the  road 
between  Nikko  and  Lake  Chuzenji,  where 
it  was  a bushy  flat-topped  tree  not  more 
than  18  feet  or  20  feet  high,  with  wide- 
spreading  branches.  The  leaves  are  smaller  and 
narrower  than  those  of  our  Eastern  American 
Flowering  Dogwood,  and  the  heads  of  flowers 
are  borne  on  longer  and  much  more  slender 
peduncles.  Cornus  Kousa  also  inhabits  Central 
China.  It  was  introduced  into  our  gardens 
several  years  ago,  and  it  now  flowers  every 
year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  where 
it  was  first  cultivated  in  the  Parsons’  Nurser}^ 
at  Flushing.  As  an  ornamental  plant  it  is 
certainly  inferior  in  every  way  to  our  native 
Flowering  Dogwood,  and  in  this  country  at 
least  it  will  probably  never  be  much  grown 
except  as  a botanical  curiosity.  The  second 
arborescent  Japanese  Cornel, 

Cornus  macrophylla,  often  known  by  its 
synonym,  Cornus  brachypoda,  is  also  an  inhabi- 
tant oftheHimalayanforests,  where  it  is  common 
between  4,000  feet  and  8,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  of  China  and  Corea.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Cornels,  and  in  size  and  habit  the 
stateliest  and  most  imposing  member  of  the 
genus.  In  Japan,  trees  50  feet  or  60  feet  in 
height,  with  stout  well- developed  trunks  more 
than  a foot  in  diameter,  are  not  uncommon, 
and  when  such  specimens  rise  above  the  thick 
undergrowth  of  shrubs  which  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  central  Japan  often  cover  the  steep 
slopes  which  descend  to  the  streams,  they  are 
splendid  objects,  with  their  long  branches 
standing  at  right  angles  with  the  stems,  and 
forming  distinct  flat  tiers  of  foliage,  for  the 
leaves,  like  those  of  our  American  Cornus  alter- 
nifolia,  are  crowded  at  the  ends  of  short  lateral 
branchlets  which  grow  nearly  upright  on  the 
older  branches,  so  that  in  looking  down  on  one 
of  these  trees  only  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  is  seen.  These  are  5 inches  to  8 inches 
long  and  3 inches  to  4 inches  wide,  dark-green 
on  the  upper  surface,  but  very  pale,  and  some- 
times nearly  white  on  the  lower  surface.  The 
flowers  and  fruit  resemble  those  of  Cornus 
alternifolia,  although  they  are  produced  in 
wider  and  more  openly  branched  clusters ; 
and,  like  those  of  this  American  species,  they 
are  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  lateral  branchlets, 
and,  rising  above  the  foliage,  stud  the  upper 
side  of  the  broad  whorls  of  green.  Cornus 
macrophylla  is  exceedingly  common  in  all  the 
mountain  regions  of  Hondo,  where  it  sometimes 
ascends  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  Yezo, 
where  it  is  scattered  through  forests  of  de- 
ciduous trees,  usually  selecting  situations  where 
its  roots  can  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  mois- 
ture. This  fine  tree  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  many  years  ago  through  the  Par- 
sons’ Nursery,  but  I believe  has  never  flourished 
here.  In  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  where  nume- 
rous attempts  to  cultivate  it  have  been  made, 
it  has  never  lived  more  than  a few  years  at  a 
time.  Raised  from  seed  produced  in  the  severe 
climate  of  Yezo,  Cornus  macrophylla  may,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  New  England,  where,  if  it 
grows  as  it  does  in  Japan,  it  should  prove  a good 
tree  to  associate  with  our  native  plants. 

Cornus  officinalis,  as  it  was  first  described 
from  plants  found  in  Japanese  gardens,  has 
usually  been  considered  a native  of  that  country. 
But,  although  it  has  been  cultivated  in  Japan 
for  many  centuries  on  account  of  its  supposed 
medicinal  virtues,  it  is  probably  Corean.  It 
may  best  be  considered,  perhaps,  a mere  variety 
of  the  European  and  Asiatic  Cornelian  Cherry 
(Cornus  Mas),  from  which  the  Corean  tree  is 
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best  distinguished  by  the  tufts  of  rusty -brown 
hairs  which  oecupy  the  axils  of  the  veins  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaves.  In  the  botanic 
gardenin  Tokio,  which  includes  the  site  ofaphysic 
garden  established  in  the  early  days  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  dynasty,  there  is  a group  of  trees  of  Cornus 
officinalis,  which  appear  to  have  attained  a great 
age.  They  are  bushy  plants,  perhaps  30  feet 
high,  with  bent  and  twisted  half-decayed  trunks 
and  contorted  branches,  which  form  broad, 
thick,  round  heads,  and  in  October  were  loaded 
with  the  bright,  Cherry-like  iru.{t.~Garden  and 
Forest. 


A FEW  GOOD  BORDER  PLANTS. 

In  medium-sized  gardens,  in  particular,  one 
wants  to  be  careful  as  to  the  selection  of  hardy 
plants,  rejecting  everything  that  does  not  make 
a good  show  of  colour  in  its  respective  seasons. 
I have  made  note  of  twelve  good  kinds  for 
gardens  of  average  size,  kinds  that  should  be  in 
every  border. 

English  and  Sp.vnish  Irises  are  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers  ; they  will  Uve 
in  the  most  unlikely  spots,  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  the  least  difficult  of  all  Irises  to  manage. 
This  note  is  prompted  more  particularly  by  a 
mass  of  the  Spanish  Iris  I saw  a day  or  two  ago 
in  quite  a small  dusty  garden.  The  bulbs  had 
got  thoroughly  established  and  were  flowering 
well  in  spite  of  the  apparently  unsatisfactory 
surroundings.  Each  year  I am  pleased  to  see  that 
this  race  gets  more  popular,  the  flowers  being 
superb  in  form  and  colour.  The  Spanish  Flag 
or  Iris  is  called  I.  Xiphiuin,  and  has  more 
formal  and  smaller  flowers  than  the  so-called 
English  Iris  (I.  xiphioides).  The  flowers  of 
the  Spanish  Iris  display  a great  variety  of 
colours,  and  the  excellent  illustration  of 
them  given  in  Gardening,  page  238,  shows  their 
character.  One  can  get  distinct  named  kinds, 
but  a mixture  will  provide  a delightful  series  of 
shades,  from  pure-white  to  deepest  bronze  and 
yellow,  some  of  the  bronzy  tones  being  very 
lovely,  especially  when  in  suitable  contrast  to 
other  things.  The  pure-white  form  is  certainly 
exquisite  ; of  the  purest  white,  relieved  only  by 
a rich-yellow  blotch  on  the  falls.  A mass  of  this 
is  very  beautiful  set  off  by  dark  crimioii  Snap- 
dragons (Antirrhinums),  Sweet  Williams,  or 
similar  subjects.  There  is  a form  called  Thunder- 
bolt, which  is  supposed  to  be  of  hybrid  oritrin, 
the  flowers  rather  larger  than  those  of  “the 
majority  of  the  Spanish  type,  and  with  reddish- 
purple  standards  and  bronzy  falls.  I may  here 
remark,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  know 
Irises  well,  that  the  “standards”  are  the 
upright  segments,  and  the  “falls,”  those  that 
either  stand  out  horizontally  or  droop.  Do 
not  plant  either  the  Spanish  or  English  Irises 
too  soon  ; late  in  September  is  quite  soon  enoutrli, 
as  then  they  do  not  get  cut  off  by  frosts°as 
growth  commences  early,  and  they  are  apt  to 
suffer  from  our  English  climate.  Another 
important  point  is  to  select  an  open,  sunny  spot. 
Sunshine  is  essential.  The  clumps  of  these 
Irises  must  not  be  often  disturbed.  They  go  on 
increasing  in  beauty  each  year,  and  their  aspect 
will  indicate  when  a fresh  site  and  replanting 
are  necessary.  The  ° 

English  Iris  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
the  Spanish.  It  is  a richer  and  more  handsome 
flower,  larger,  and  with  broader  segments,  whilst 
it  is  curious  that  bronze  and  yellow  shades  of 
colour  are  absent.  A good  mixture  of  English 
Iris  is  a splendid  gain,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
plant  betokening  extreme  vigour,  the  leaves 
graceful,  long,  and  the  sheath  of  the  flower,  so 
to  say,  strong  and  bold.  The  purest  white  is 
called  Mountain  of  Snow,  and  is  a lovely  flower, 
whilst  one  named  Mont  Blanc  is  tinged  with 
pink.  Deep-blues,  subtle  shades  of  rose,  and 
mottled  and  splashed-coloured  forms  abound, 
but  these  I do  not  care  so  much  for  as  the 
richer  self  varieties.  One  superb  kind  I 
saw  recently  was  named  Leo  Tolstoi.  The 
flowers  were  of  great  breadth  and  intense 
reddish-purple,  almost  plum-colour,  relieved  by 
a golden  stripe  on  the  upper  half  of  the  fall, 
where  also  occurred  a splash  of  white.  Irises 
should  always  be  gathered  for  the  house  when 
about  half  expanded.  Then  they  last  well  in 
water,  as  they  do  not  get  in  any  way  bruised  by 
inclement  weather.  The  name  “ English  Iris  ” 
would  imply  that  the  bulb  was  a native  of  the 
British  Isles,  but  this  is  not  so.  It  comes  from 
Spain  and  the  Pyrenees,  whence  it  was  first 


sent  to  England.  From  England  it  went  to 
Holland,  and  the  Dutch,  supposing  it  to  be  a 
native  from  our  own  land,  named  it  the  “English 
Iris,”  hence  the  misnomer.  It  blooms  a little 
later  than  the  Spanish.  I saw  recently  a bed 
of  a deep-blue  English  Iris  and  the  White 
Snapdragon,  the  two  producing  splendid  con- 
trast of  colour.  The 

White  Antirrhinum  or  Snapdragon  is  a 
beautiful  garden  flower.  I have  a form  of 
unusually  compact  habit,  dwarf,  sturdy,  and 
producing  its  spike  near  the  leaves,  but  not  to 
make  it  of  stunted  aspect.  The  flowers  larger, 
and  of  the  purest  white,  set  off  by  a pale-yellow 
blotch  on  the  lip.  Of  recent  years  I have 
seen  many  splendid  strains,  so  to  say,  of  Snap- 
dragons in  gardens,  some  of  the  flowers  finely 
striped,  although  I do  not  care  for  these  so 
much  as  the  self-coloured  types  ; they  are  far 
less  effective.  There  is  a race  called  “ Tom 
Thumb  ” which  is  very  objectionable.  All 
beauty  and  grace  are  lost  in  such  plants, 
miserable,  stunted  specimens,  utterly  devoid 
of  the  fi'eedom  and  charm  of  the  well-known 
types.  ! 

Other  good  border  plants  not  sufficiently 
grown  are  the  clustered  Bellflower  (Campanula 
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glomerata  dahurica),  which  has  much  deeper- 
coloured  and  larger  flowers.  The  violet-blue 
colour  is  intense.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and 
will  thrive  in  ordinary  soil  and  quite  suburban 
gardens  if  it  gets  plenty  of  sun.  The  Double 
Catchfly  (Lychnis  viscaria  splendens  plena) 
is  a brilliant  flower,  its  spikes  a dense 
mass  of  bright-rose  flowers,  almost  painful 
in  their  intense  rose  colour.  It  is  the  showiest 
flower  in  beauty  at  the  present  time,  and  is 
readily  grown  in  ordinary  soil,  but  the  position 
must  be  sunny.  Amongst  the  Iceland  Poppies 
(Papaver  nudicaule)  one  gets  manv  charming 
colours,  from  white  to  deepest  yellow  and  bril- 
liant orange-scarlet.  I like  the  last-mentioned 
colour  very  much  ; it  is  bright  and  distinct,  but 
not  garish.  A v^ariety  of  German  Iris  called 
Queen  of  May  is  delightful  in  colour,  the 
flowers  of  a soft  rose-purple.  This  should  be  in 
every  garden.  It  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  kinds  in  gardens,  not  a few  of  which  are 
poor  and  uninteresting  in  colour. 

Delphiniums  have  been  vastly  improved  of 
recent  years.  One  must  admire  the  fine  cylin- 
drical spikes  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway,  of 
Langport,  often.  But  great  care  is  neces- 
sary in  selecting  varieties,  some  of  the  colours 
being  poor,  a dull,  rosy  tone,  peculiarly 
“dead.”  No  blue  is  more  delightful  than  that 


of  the  well-known  D.  belladonna,  a bright  and 
charming  shade ; whilst  of  the  newer  forms 
those  most  effective  are  kinds  with  deep-blue 
flowers,  set  off  by  a white  or  creamy-white 
centre.  Another  bright-flowered  plant  is  Geum 
miniatum,  its  orange-scarlet  flowers  appearing 
freely  from  summer  until  quite  autumn.  The 
Iris  here  figured  is  well  worthy  of  culture. 

a T. 


759.— Plants  for  a grave.  — Myosotis 
dissitiflora  makes  a very  pretty  edging,  or  M. 
Victoria  may  be  selected  as  being  more  dwarf  ; 
but  plants  (easily  procured  by  the  dozen  in 
autumn  or  early  spring)  would  be  better  than 
sowing  the  seed,  as  making  a neater  line  ; besides 
which  it  is  now  late  for  sowing.  Such  hardy 
bulbs  as  Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Blue  Scilla  sibirica. 
White  Narcissus,  &c.,  might  be  put  in  later  on 
in  October  but  the  prettiest  thing  for  immediate 
planting  is  a fairy  Rose,  called  “ Paquerette,” 
with  snow-white  flowers,  or  “ Little  Pet,”  with 
tiny  creamy -white  blossoms.  These  dwarf  Roses 
can  be  bought  in  pots,  and  turned  out  of  them 
quite  safely  without  disturbing  the  roots  ; and 
edging  of  Dwarf  Begonias  of  the  new  double- 
flowered  section,  some  of  which  do  not  exceed 
6 inches  in  height  (such  as  Dandy,  deep-crimson, 
or  Cactus,  cerese)  could  be  added  from  pots  now, 
and  can  be  had  from  Davis,  Yeovil,  by  parcel 
post.  Madonna  Lilies  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
can  be  planted  for  flowering  next  year,  the 
latter  in  October,  procuring  good  crowns  by  the 
dozm. — I.  L.  R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

COOL  GREENHOUSES  IN  WINTER. 

By  these  I allude  to  those  having  sufficient 
heating  power  to  maintain  a temperature  of 
40  degs.  to  50  degs.  The  number  of  such 
houses  in  the  country  is  very  large,  and  if 
properly  managed  they  are  more  generally 
useful  to  the  amateur  than  any  with  a hioher 
temperature.  We  seldom  find  much  bloom  in 
these  structures  at  Christmas,  and  for  the  next 
month  or  so  afterwards.  But  as  there  is  not 
much  need  for  this  dearth  of  flower  during  mid- 
winter, I propose  giving  a few  hints  upon  the 
matter  ; they  are  only  intended  for  the  amateur, 
so  let  professional  growers  skip  these  notes 
entirely. 

Primul.\  obconica  is  so  nearly  hardy  that  it 
may  be  had  in  perfection  during  the  winter 
months.  If  the  stock  plants  are  divided  early 
in  the  spring,  and  grown  on  freely,  they  make 
excellent  examples  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
may  be  depended  upon  for  winter  flower. 

The  Japanese  Roses  (Rosa  rugosa)  will 
flower  and  fruit  most  charmingly  if  kept  under 
cover  for  the  early  part  of  October,  and  I am 
not  acquainted  with  any  plant  more  pleasing 
during  winter.  Then  they  are  so  hardy  that 
they  may  be  stood  outside  as  soon  as  their 
beauty  is  past,  and  will  still  do  for  a second 
season. 

Bulbs,  especially  early-potted  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, may  be  flowered  by  Christmas  in  such  a 
structure.  So,  too,  may  the  earliest  of  the  i 
larger  Dutch  varieties.  The  Paper-white  Nar-  I 
cissi,  Freesias,  Lachenalias,  Alliums,  Ixias,  and 
many  more  will  bloom  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year  if  potted  early  in  September.  The 
Chinese  Sacred  Lily  is  a certain  bloomer  under 
this  treatment,  and  may  be  grown  in  seed-pans 
provided  plenty  of  water  be  supplied. 

He.\ths  of  many  kinds,  both  from  the  Ericas  ' 
and  Epacrises,  are  very  lasting  in  cool-houses. 

C.VMELLi.is  AND  Az.iLE.\s  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  secure  by  February,  and  are,  in  fact, 
of  better  quality  when  grown  steadily.  Other 
plants  of  a half-hardy  nature  may  be  named,  , 
Deutzia  gracilis,  Cydonias,  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  as  examples.  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  . 
Chinese  Primulas,  Alpine  Auriculas,  Violets,  • 
Christmas  Roses,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  late-  jf 
blooming  Chrysanthemums,  and  Carnations  by  f 
no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  flowering  plants  ; I 
while  among  those  not  coming  under  this  f 
heading  we  may  mention  berried  Aucubas, 
Ardisias,  Solanums,  Aralias,  Ficus  elastica. 
Palms,  Grevillea  robusta.  Aspidistras,  African 
Asparaguses,  and  heaps  more  come  to  mind. 

A little  consideration  and  management  will  give  ^ 
quite  as  gay  and  pleasing  a show  in  the  cool  , 
greenhouse  during  winter  as  summer  if  the  right  I 
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subjects  are  grown.  What  we  want  to  do  in 
order  to  have  the  best  measures  of  success  is  to 
take  o^r  various  subjects  in  hand  before  winter 
sets  in.  There  are  so  many  which  need 
attention  from  now  onwards  that  I may  be 
excused  for  tlie  apparent  unseasonableness  of 
this  note.  P-  U- 


715.— Treatment  of  Cyclamens.— Old 

plants  of  the  Persian  Cyclamens  that  have 
already  flowered  once  or  more  ought  now  to  be 
standing  in  or  partly  plunged  in  ashes  in  a half 
shaded  spot  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  kept 
evenly  but  moderately  moist.  As  they  show 
signs  of  starting  into  growth  they  should  be 
partly  shaken  out  and  repotted  and  transferred 
to  a cold  frame,  keeping  them  close  until  the 
potting  has  been  recovered,  then  ventilate 
freely,  and  house  at  the  end  of  September,  or 
early  in  October,  if  the  weather  is  fine.  Under 
this  method  of  treatment  they  get  a thorough 
rest,  and  always  start  into  vigorous  growth 
again,  and  in  due  time  bloom  abundantly,  much 
more  so  than  under  the  “drying  off  system,” 
while  to  subject  them  to  forcing  treatment  at 
this  season  w'ill  either  result  in  an  abnormally 
early  bloom,  or  will  render  the  plants  altogether 
blind.  Young  plants  from  seed  recently  sown 
ought,  however,  to  be  kept  moving  briskly  in  a 
genial  warmth,  and  for  the  next  month  or  so  at 
least  the  same  treatment  will  suit  seedlings 
raised  early  in  the  present  year,  which  if 
pushed  on  briskly  will  flower  nicely  in  4-inch 
pots  early  in  the  new  year.  But,  as  already 
stated,  old  plants  ought  to  be  resting  now. — 
B.  C.  R. 

797.— Late  autumn-flowering  plants 
for  a cool  greenhouse. — Chrysanthemums 
.should  form  the  staple  stock,  and  with  them 
may  be  associated  Salvias  in  variety,  Chinese 
Primulas  (either  old  plants  or  those  sown  early 
in  March  or  April),  Primula  obconica,  Habro- 
thamnus  elegans,  Violets,  bushes  of  Laurustinus, 
and  in  the  warmest  and  sunniest  position  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  will  often  bloom  until  nearly 
Christmas  if  the  weather  is  fairly  mild  and 
open. — B.  C.  R. 

Salvias  are  amongst  the  best  of  autumn- 
flowering plants  for  the  greenhouse.  The  best 
way  to  treat  them  is  to  put  out  the  plants  now 
in  good  soil,  and  lift  them  about  the  middle  of 
September.  Balsam  seed  sown  now  in  the  open 
would  make  nice  little  plants  for  lifting  later 
on.  Fuchsias  growing  in  pots  and  stood  in  a 
shady  place  and  all  the  flowers  picked  off  will 
be  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums are  also  adapted  for  autumn  blooming  if 
the  flower-buds  are  picked  off  the  plants  up  to 
within  a month  of  the  time  they  are  wanted, 
and  the  roots  are  not  too  much  confined.  The 
Scabious  are  far  more  useful  plants  in  pots  in 
the  autumn  than  some  people  suppose.  I lift 
the  plants  from  the  open  ground  and  put  them 
into  fairly  large  pots.  Treated  in  this  way  they 
go  on  flowering  for  some  time. — J.  C.  C. 

80G.— Heating  a greenhouse.- There 
is  not  much,  if  any,  difference  in  the  boilers  you 
mention.  The  horse-shoe  pattern  is  perhaps  as 
good  as  any.  To  maintain  a temperature  of 
50  degs.  in  winter,  three  rows  of  4-inch  pipes 
along  the  front  and  one  end  will  be  enough, 
and  more  conveniently  arranged  than  in  the 
way  you  suggest,  as  you  will  get  rid  of  turning 
round  one  corner,  and  leave  you  free  to  place 
the  door  either  close  against  the  back  wall  or 
under  the  highest  part  of  the  roof.  I)o  you  not 
think  8 feet  is  rather  narrow  for  a three-quarter 
span  ? A lean-to  would  come  much  cheaper  and 
have  a better  appearance. — J.  C.  C. 

If  the  aspect  is  fairly  warm  and  sunny  two  rows  of 

4-inch  piping  along  the  front  and  one  or  both  ends  will 
maintain  an  average  temperature  of  50  degs.  in  an 
ordinary  winter.  If  an  independent  boiler  is  to  be  used  I 
would  prefer  the  upright  cylindrical  ones  (conical),  with  a 
waterway  all  round  the  fire.  Or  a small  coil  would  do  the 
work  well,  and  not  cost  more  than  a few  shillings. — 
B.  C.  R. 

807.— Cool-house  Orchids.— lu  a mini- 
mum temperature  of  45  degs.  you  may  grow  the 
following  Orchids  so  as  to  get  a good  deal  of 
pleasure  out  of  them  if  you  do  not  set  j'our 
standard  of  exeellence  of  successful  culture  too 
high.  Your  greatest  difficulty  will  probably  be 
that  your  small  lean-to  house  is  too  hot  for 
them  in  summer.  In  bright  weather  put  a thick 
shade  on  the  glass,  and  let  the  pots  stand  on  a 
cool  bottom,  such  as  a bed  of  coal-ashes  or 
Cocoa-fibre.  My  choice  of  six  would  be  Odonto- 


glossum  Rossi  majus,  0.  Pescatorea,  Oneidium 
flexuosum,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Masdevallia  ignea, 
and  Masdevallia  Harryana.  If  I wanted  any 
more  I should  select  Odontoglossum  Alexandra;, 
Oneidium  cucculatum,  Lycaste  aromatica,  and 
Odontoglossum  grande.  You  must  not  expect 
to  succeed  by  haphazard  management.  Con- 
stant attention  in  the  way  of  watering  and 
shading  is  of  the  first  importance. — J.  C.  C. 


PARIS  DAISIES. 

It  is  wonderful  the  amount  of  fine  blooms  that 
a few  plants  of  these  will  furnish  during  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year.  Cuttings  put  in  in 
early  summer  will  be  well-established  in  6-inch 
pots  by  the  end  of  the  autumn,  and  these  will 
yield  flowers  from  March  onwards.  The  more 
root-bound  the  plants  are  the  better  quality  will 
the  blooms  have,  as  they  can  be  frequently  fed 
with  liquid-manure.  Where  large  conservatories 
have  to  be  furnished,  specimens  in  8-inch  pots 
will  be  found  very  useful.  Plants  a yard  or 
more  across  with  several  hundred  expanded 
blooms  are  imposing,  and  the  more  they  are 
cut  from  the  more  blooms  come.  It  is  this  won- 
derfully free  and  perpetual-flowering  character 
that  renders  the  Paris  Daisies  so  valuable.  Pro- 
vided they  are  well  nourished,  one  may  cut 
from  the  same  plants  from  March  till  Novem- 
ber. In  France  they  are  sometimes  grown  in 
standard  fashion,  with  clean  stems  4 feet  and 
more  in  length.  There  was,  and  may  be  now,  a 
florist  in  Normandy  who  made  a speciality  of 
these  standard  Marguerites.  It  was  curious  to 
see  a considerable  space  of  ground  covered  with 
them  during  the  summer  months.  Some  of  the 
plants  were  veterans  that  had  done  nearly  ten 
years’  service  in  supplying  cut  blooms.  Tliej' 
were  miniature  trees,  and  were  preferred  for 
cutting  from  to  young  plants,  as  the  roots  being 
so  cramped  they  did  not  make  much  wood, 
and  with  judicious  feeding  the  blooms  pro- 
duced were  of  high  quality  and  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  I do  not  know  if  the  French 
growers  are  troubled  with  the  leaf-mining  grub 
that  torments  the  plants  in  this  country.  I 
never  saw  any  trace  of  it  and  never  heard  it 
complained  of.  This  pest  has  become  so  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  that  the  value  of  Paris  Daisies 
has  been  thereby  seriously  impaired.  Plants 
that  one  might  otherwise  depend  on  to  yield 
abundance  of  good  bloom  all  through  the  spring 
and  early  summer  mouths  suddenly  become 
quite  useless  when  attacked.  Syringing  with 
paraffin  would  probably  act  as  a deterrent,  but 
as  new  leaves  are  constantly  forming  it  would 
liave  to  be  used  every  week.  The  constant  use 
of  soot-water  from  the  time  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  will,  I am  told,  act  as  a preventive,  but  I 
cannot  speak  from  experience  as  to  its  efficacy. 
The  leaf-miner  is  such  a scourge  with  me  that  I 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  even  a few 
plants  into  good  condition  for  spring  blooming. 
Although  in  the  autumn  they  looked  perfectly 
healthy,  by  the  time  the  bright  spring  days 
came  they  were  of  little  value,  the  whole  of  the 
foliage  being  ruined  with  this  pest. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that,  unlike  many  insect 
pests,  the  Daisy-fly  continues  to  breed  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  intensity 
of  its  attacks  ranging  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  weather.  If  September  is  sunny,  eggs 
are  deposited  which  appear  to  remain  dormant 
all  through  the  dullest  months,  but  are  called 
into  existence  by  the  first  warm  days  in 
February  or  March.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  I 
cannot  account  for  the  way  in  which  some  large 
plants  failed.  They  were  as  green  and  as 
healthy  as  one  could  desire  up  to  March,  and 
then  to  my  surprise  I found  that  all  the  older 
leaves  were  full  of  grubs.  By  the  end  of  April 
they  were  quite  ruined.  It  is  evident  that  the 
eggs  could  not  have  been  deposited  in  the 
winter,  but  the  autumn  previous  had  been  very 
warm.  The  fly  will,  I believe,  never  work 
except  in  bright  sunshine.  I accidentally  found 
that  plants  in  shade  were  rarely  if  ever  attacked, 
whilst  others  near  by  in  the  full  sun  were 
ruined.  This  gave  me  an  idea  that  if  the  grubs 
could  not  be  destroyed,  the  attack  of  the  fly 
might  be  to  a great  extent  avoided  by  keeping 
the  plants  in  a rather  shady  place  through  the 
summer  and  early  autumn.  The  best  way,  I 
found,  was  to  cut  down  one-year-old  plants  in 
June,  and  when  they  came  well  into  growth  to 
stand  them  on  a north  border.  This  answered 
so  far  that  they  kept  free  from  the  grub  till  the 


following  June.  Young  plants  are  not  so  well 
suited  to  this  way  of  treating  them,  running 
overmuch  to  leaf,  older  ones,  having  a basis  of 
hard  wood  and  kept  rather  root-bound,  remain- 
ing more  compact  and  sturdy.  J. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Oardbnino /re«  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Qardeniso,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  ad  vance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


816. — Winter-flowering  Jasmine.— When  is  the 
time  to  plant  winter-fiowering-  Jasmine  ?— Amateur. 

817.  — Gooseberi^-wine. — Would  someone  kindly 
give  a recipe  for  making  Gooseberry-wine  ? — Elsie. 

818.  — Budding  Boses.— Having  a desire  to  bnd  a 
few  Roses,  would  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  1 must  take 
the  wood  clean  out  of  the  bud  ? — C.  Holmes. 

819. — Apricots  splitting.— Would  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  the  reason  of  Moorpark  Apricots  under  glass 
now  ripening,  bursting  or  splitting  on  one  side  of  the 
fruit?— T.  B.  A. 

820. — Mushrooms  and  maggots.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  prevent  Mushrooms  from  being 
riddled  with  tiny  white  maggots?  Every  Mushroom  we 
gather  from  the  bed  is  infested  more  or  less  with  them. — 

S.  E.  V.  F. 

821. — Propagating  Aucubas(Variegated  Laurels). 
— Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  how  and  when  to  propa- 
gate the  Aucubas  from  cuttings?  I planted  a large 
number  of  cuttings  in  October  last,  and  all  died. — W.  H. 
Cooke. 

822. — Forcing-house  for  profit.— Will  someone 
who  is  well  experienced  in  Tomato  and  Chrysanthemum 
culture  kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  commence  ? I 
wish  to  begin  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  make  it  all  my 
study . — N UN  EATON. 

823. — Chrysanthemum  Stanstead  White.— 

The  plant  in  question  is  3 feet  6 inches  high,  with  a 
strong  stem  and  tour  good  shoots  on  the  top,  but  the 
leaves  seem  to  droop  at  the  points  and  then  die  away,  not 
turn  yellow  at  all.  It  is  in  its  flowering-pot,  10-ineh. 
What  should  I do? — Ju.mbo. 

824. —“  Malmaison  Carnations.”— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  Malmaison  Carnations 
having  a hard  centre  like  a second  bud,  and  how  to  treat  Car- 
nation-cuttings? They  nearly  always  die  with  me.  Of 
course,  I layer  some.  Ought  Malmaisons  be  layered  im- 
mediately after  flowering  ?— C.  F.  F. 

825. — Hardy  flowers.— Next  spring  I want  to  have 
Silene,  Perennial  Candytuft,  and  other  hardy  flowers  in 
my  flower-beds  which  now  are  filled  with  “ Geraniums.” 
Will  someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  other  suitable 
plants,  when  to  sow  seed,  etc.?  It  is  a rather  sheltered 
situation  ; sandy  soil. — Am.atbuii. 

826. — Arum  Dracunculus.— Will  anyone  kindly 
give  information  about  this— whether  it  blooms  rarely  or 
not?  The  flower,  a deep  rich  claret-colour,  with  pistil  of 
deeper  shade ; the  smell  most  offensive— of  carrion  or 
putrid  meat.  Would  this  be  one  reason  of  its  being  so 
little  known  and  cultivated  ?— Beech  Garth,  A.R. 

827. — Treatment  of  Orchids.- Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  treatment  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse, 
O.  nebulosum,  and  O,  maculatum?  The  three  are  in  a 
greenhouse  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  near  the  glass.  Do 
they  require  much  water?  They  do  not  look  healthy'. 
The  bulbs  are  in  most  cases  shrivelled,  and  the  leaves  pale 
in  colour. — Odontoglossum. 

828. — Rose  “Cloth  of  Gold.”— In  a small  couit- 
yard  on  a wall  facing  south  I have  a “Cloth  of  Gold’ 
Rose.  The  foliage  is  healthy  and  looks  well,  but  it  does 
not  bloom.  Why  is  this  ? It  has  a small  bed  around  it, 
but  the  courtyard  itself  is  paved.  Should  I move  the 
Rose,  or  what  treatment  do  you  recommend  ?— Rev.  D.  W . 
Oldham,  Exbourne  Rectory,  Devon. 

829. — Treatment  of  fruit-trees.— Would  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  what  to  do  with  unfruitful  fruit- 
trees  on  walls  and  in  the  open  ? They  have  spurs  on  them 
from  about  1 foot  to  2 feet  from  the  wall,  some  of  them 
making  young  wood,  others  not.  Should  the  spurs  be 
cutoff?  I don’t  want  to  bare  the  walls  too  much.  Also, 
what  should  be  done  to  the  roots?— J.  W. 

830. — Double  Pyrethrums.— I shall  be  much 
obliged  for  the  names  of  six  of  the  very'  best,  including  a 
double  yellow?  I also  want  to  know  what  is  the  best 
time  tor  purchasing  new  plants,  and  what  should  be  done 
to  the  plants  now  that  the  bloom  is  over  ? Would  it  hurt 
them  to  cut  the  old  flowering-shoots  clean  away,  as  I see 
new  growth  from  the  base  of  the  plants  ? — Pyrethrum. 
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831. — Azalea  Souvenir  Prince  Albert.— Will 
someone  please  say  what  I am  to  do  with  a Soavenir  de 
Prince  Albert  Azalea?  It  has  bloomed  very  freely,  and  is 
at  present  in  bloom,  but  since  this  spell  of  hot  weather 
has  come  the  blooms  flaj  every  day.  I have  removed  it 
to  a shady  position  in  cold  tiouse,  and  attended  to  the 
watering,  still  the  flowers  keep  drooping.  — Prints 
Albert. 

832. — Cucumber-plants.— I purchased  two  Cucum- 
ber-plants si.v  weeks  ago,  and  they  have  grown  well,  but 
they  are  loaded  with  green  fly.  I have  washed  them  twice 
with  soft-soap,  2 oz.  to  3 gallons  of  water,  and  the  plants 
have  split  all  up  the  main  stem.  What  is  the  c.ause  of 
this?  Also  is  it  right  to  pinch  in  the  centres  or  let  the 
plants  go  at  w ill.  Should  they  have  air,  or  should  they  be 
shaded ?— Samuel  Fletcher. 

833. — Weed-killer.— I have  a tennis-ground  in  a 
new  garden,  which  has  been  sown.  Very  little  of  the 
Grass  has  come  up,  owing  to  birds  and  other  causes,  but 
there  is  a great  quantity  of  Couch  Graas,  many  other 
weeds,  and  a large  crop  of  Thistles.  Will  any  reader  tell 
me  if  1 use  the  “ Weed-killer,”  as  advertised  for  paths, 
whether  it  will  in  any  way  injure  the  ground  and  poison 
the  Grass  seed  when  again  sown  later  on  in  the  year?— 
A.  L. 

834. — Treatment  of  Chrysanthemums.— I 

am  afraid  my  Chrysanthemums  are  very  backward  as 
regards  shoots,  considering  the  time  of  year.  They  are 
only  showing  one  fairly  tall  shoot  on  each  plant ; the 
leaves  seem  healthy.  Would  guano-water  benefit  them, 
and  please  say  how  much  to  every  gallon  of  rain-water  ? 
I cannot  get  liquid-manure.  Also  how  often  I should  use 
the  guano-water,  supposing  you  recommend  it  ? — Cedar 
Trek. 

835. — lillium  auratum.— My  Lilium  auratum  are 
just  going  out  of  bloom ; they  are  in  the  greenhouse. 
Will  someone  kindly  advise  me  how  much  rest  I ought 
now  to  give  the  bidbs,  and  whether  by  planting  them  out 
in  a border  or  by  drying  gradually  ? I should  like  to  know- 
if  I might  force  them  again  in  October  when  I pot 
Hj-acinths,  etc.  ? Will  you  also  tell  me  if  Lilium  H.,  or 
Bermuda  Lilies,  may  be  treated  similarly  to  L.  auratum  ? 
—Cedar  Tree. 


and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a few  pieces  of  charcoal  added. 
Suspend  the  basket  close  to  the  glass,  where  it  may  enjoy 
plenty  of  light,  and  a little  sun  will  also  be  beneficial,  pro- 
viding it  is  shaded  from  the  hottest  rays.  The  flowers, 
which  are  usually  produced  during  April,  May,  or  June, 
last  several  weeks  in  perfection.  The  spike  arises  from 
the  top  of  the  bulbs,  and  carries  many  beautiful  blossoms 
with  light  rose-colovired  sepals  and  petals  and  a much 
deeper  lip,  veined  in  the  yellow  throat  with  purple  lines. 
It  is  a very  pleasing  plant,  but  is  distinct  both  from 
Cattleya  and  La)lia.  The  temperature  of  the  Cattleya- 
house  will  suit  it  best.— M.  B. 

842— Epidendrum  vitellinum  maj  us  (G.  J'.  ir. ) 
—The  typical  plant  first  became  known  from  a specimen 
collected  in  Xalapa,  Mexico,  growing  between  6,000  feet  or 
7,000  feet  elevation.  The  variety  known  as  Vitellinum 
majus  produces  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a rich  orange- 
scarlet,  on  upright  spikes,  and  I have  seen  in  sonie 
instances  the  lower  part  of  the  spike  become  fixed  with 
little  branches  under  (when  so  it  becomes  known  as  the 
variety  “ giganteum  ”),  which  adds  materially  to  its 
beauty  and  showy  appearance.  The  type  blooms  generally 
from  the  month  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
the  variety  “majits”  from  December  to  .lanuary,  but  it 
varies  considerably  in  the  times  of  its  flowering.  The 
brilliancy  of  its  colours,  however,  are  all  beautiful.  It 
requires  a little  rough  fibrous  peat  to  grow  it  in,  such  as 
“ G.  J.  W."  will  easily  find  in  his  neighbourhood,  so  that 
he  will  have  no  difiicidty  in  suiting  it  to  its  requirements. 
— M.  B. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS, 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenins  Illus- 
trated, 97,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  Plants.— G.  £.— Blue  flower.  Borage- 
wort  (Borago  officinalis) ; other  flower.  Orchis  foliosa. 

Please  number  in  future. G.  Lushington. — A form  of 

Dendrobium  nobile. J.  T.  Jones. — 1,  Gaillardia  picta  ; 

2,  Gnaphalium  lanatum ; 3,  Phlox  subulato  ; 4,  Inula 
glandulosa ; 5,  Scabiosa  atropurpurea. 


is  advantageous  to  have  tlie  frames  running 
across  the  liive  parallel  to  the  entrance,  as  in 
the  case  of  combination  hive,  as  any  required 
number  of  frames  can  be  appropriated  to  the 
Bees  next  the  entrance,  and  be  enclosed  by  a 
division  board  at  the  rear.  The  frames  can  be 
added  to  or  reduced  at  the  will  of  the  Bee- 
keeper, and  when  sections  for  surplus  honey  are 
placed  in  the  hive,  a frame  or  queen  excluder 
(zinc)  takes  the  place  of  the  division  board,  the 
latter  being  then  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
sections.  The  obtaining  surplus  honey  in  the 
body  of  the  hive  has  some  special  advantages, 
as  it  permits  the  store  department  to  be  made 
of  any  desired  capacity,  and  the  sections  are 
taken  to  by  the  Bees  and  filled  with  greater 
promptitude  than  when  placed  in  crates  over 
the  frames.  The  combination  hive  is  made  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  ordinary  bar-frame  hive, 
but  differs  in  having  fifteen  frames  instead  of 
ten,  and  these  frames  hang  parallel  to  the 
entrance  in  place  of  being  at  right  angles  to 
it.  In  this  hive  the  upper  body  is  made  in 
two  parts  to  admit  either  of  crate  hiring  or 
the  use  of  shallow  frames. 

Management  of  hives  in  hot  weather.— 
Bees  are  always  more  difficult  to  manipulate  in 
hot,  sultry  weather  than  at  other  times,  and 
once  excited  to  anger  they  are  some  time  before 
they  forget  and  forgive.  All  necessary  opera- 
tions should  be  performed  at  this  time  of  year 
in  the  early  morning,  or  in  the  evening  after 
five  o’clock.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  use 
great  gentleness,  as  even  a slight  jarring  of  the 
combs  will  excite  the  Bees  to  anger  and  revenge. 
It  is  important  to  provide  at  this  time  ample 
shade,  ventilation,  and  storage.  If  stung,  the 
sting  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
the  poison  continues  to  be  ejected  from  the 
sting  after  the  Bee  has  parted  with  it.  As  to 
remedies  for  stings,  carbolic  acid,  ammonia, 
common  whiting,  “the  blue-bag,”  are  all  good 
in  their  way  ; much,  however,  depends  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  sufferer.  Bees  will  some- 
times show  great  dislike  to  black,  especially  to 
a black  hat,  and  will  fly  against  it  in  a most 
threatening  manner,  causing  the  wearer  thereof 
— if  he  be  not  a well-hardened,  sting-proof  old 
Bee-keeper — to  beat  a hasty  retreat. 

S.  S.  G.,  Slnnninster  yeirton. 


794.— Bees  for  profit.— This  is  a very 
broad  question  to  answer,  for  it  would  depend 
very  much  on  the  outlay  you  are  prepared  to 
make,  and  by  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print 
the  honey  season  in  the  southern  counties  would 
be  nearly  over,  therefore  jmu  must  make  pre- 
parations for  another  year  ; and  to  begin  in  a 
small  way,  procure  a couple  of  good  strong 
swarms  in  bar-frame  hives  for  working  sectional 
supers  on,  and  two  more  good  swarms  in  straw 
skeps  for  increase  of  stock,  for,  whatever  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  artificial  swarms,  I should 
advise  beginners  to  work  with  natural  swarms 
until  they  are  accustomed  to  their  habits  and 
can  handle  them  freely.  The  common  English 
black  Bees  do  very  well  with  me,  and  they  will 
answer  your  purpose  as  well  as  any  to  start 
with.  I never  heard  of  their  dislike  to  black 
fowls,  neither  do  I believe  they  would  sting 
them. — J.  C.  H. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

753. — Egg-laying.— In  reply  to  “ P.  G.”  and  “ Miss 
Tremayne  ” as  to  what  kind  of  fowls  laid  so  many  eggs, 
they  are  cross-breds  between  Plymouth  Rocks  and  the 
Dorking  breed.  I am  also  very  pleased  to  say  they  are 
still  laying.  The  total  of  eggs  up  to  now  of  the  four  birds 
amounts  to  498. — W.  A. 


“ Gardening  Illustrated  ” MonthlyParts.— 

Price  5d. ; post  free,  8d. 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAis  journal 
is  published  inneatiy  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price  is.  6d.  : post  free.  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
The  Garden /rom  its  commencement  to  the  end  of  1893,  forty- 
four  vols.,  price,  cfofA,£31 16s. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— 

journal  is  puhlislied  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  tchich 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearlu  volumes.  Price  5d. ; post  free,  8d 
“Hardy  FlO'wevs!**— Giving  descriptions  of  up^ 
wards  of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
ivith  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c.  Fifth  aiid 
Popular  Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

‘^The  Garden  Annual”  for  1894.— Confams 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade. 
The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9,0001 
have  been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are 
admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  published.  Price  Is.;  by 
post,  1.1. 3d. 

Lortdon  : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


836. — Eucalyptus  globulus.— Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  tell  me  if  the  Eucalyptus  globulus  is  a 
plant  very  sensitive  to  electricity?  I have  a splendid  one 
3 feet  high,  and  only  about  a year  old,  but  on  Friday 
night,  during  a very  severe  thunderstorm,  every  shoot  on 
the  ten  or  twelve  branches  turned  black.  It  stood  on  the 
floor  in  my  sitting-room  at  the  back  of  a large  India- 
rubber  plant,  a Palm,  an  Asparagus  plumosus,  all  near, 
neither  of  which  received  any  injury.— E.  S.,  Hastings. 

837. — Aspidistra  lurida.— I have  an  unusually 
flue  plant  of  this,  with  beautifully  variegated  leaves,  and 
very  large.  I repot  it  every  two  years,  and  should  be 
obliged  by  advice  as  to  whether  this  is  the  best  time  to 
repot  it?  There  are  now  half-a-dozen  new  leaves  unfurl- 
ing. When  it  is  removed  from  the  pot,  ought  I to  cut  it 
through  its  roots  with  a knife,  or  what,  for  the  purpose 
of  dividing  it  into  two  parts?  And  will  you  tell  me  the 
right  kind  of  mould  to  use  ? Any  hints  I shall  be  much 
obliged  for. — F.  F.,  Richmond. 

838. — Sweet  Brier  and  Privet  hedge.— We 
have  the  above  growing  on  top  of  a dyke,  with  the  level 
of  which  on  one  side  is  a flower  border,  and  the  hedge  is 
for  a wind  shelter.  Last  year  it  was  out  down  to  the 
ground  because  of  being  scraggy  and  blanky,  and  tills 
season  the  Sweet  Brier  has  grown  in  young  shoots  from 
2 feet  to  3 feet,  while  the  Privet  has  grown  8 inches  to 
10  inches.  What  1 wish  to  know  is,  should  I top  these 
shoots  now  or  wait  a month  or  two  ? And  should  I fill  the 
blanks  with  Privet,  or  might  I try  the  Myrahella  Plum 
with  advantage  ?— R.  S.  W) 

839. — Ground  for  vegetables.— Will  someone 

kindly  tell  me  how  to  clean  a piece  of  ground  to  grow 
vegetables  with  for  next  year  ? 1 find  I am  not  going  to 

have  a single  Cauliflower.  They  look  healthy  in  showery 
weathery,  but  on  hot  days  a great  number  of  them  flag, 
and  on  pulling  them  up  I find  just  the  bare  root,  minus  of 
fibre,  and  clustered  round  with  white  thin  worms,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  no  legs  to  look  at ; Onions  also  all 
destroyed  with  maggot.  Leeks  also  a little.  The  ground 
had  fresh  cow-manure  dug  in  in  autumn,  and  on  turning 
it  up  find  it  thick  with  vermin.  I am  thinking  about 
trying  gas-lime  or  something  to  destroy  the  vermin  in 
autumn.  Can  I use  manure  also  with  the  lime,  or  could 
you  recommend  any  other  thing  to  clean  it  thoroughlv 
without  harming  crops  for  next  5'ear?  If  gas-lime  is  best 
kindly  tell  me  how  much  should  be  used  safely  on  breaks 
each  about  40  feet  by  30  feet?  Should  the  ground  be 
trenched?  The  district  is  very  smoky.— Gla.so6w. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects, 

840. — Oncidium  sarcodes  (E.  G.).— From  the 
description  that  my  friend,  ” E.  G , Lewisham,”  gives 
me  of  this  species,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  sub- 
jected his  plants  to  too  much  heat,  which  is  often  the 
means  of  some  of  these  cooler-growing  Orchids  producing 
miserable  growths  and  minus  flower-spikes.  When  well 
done,  it  is  a beautiful,  compact,  dwarf-growing  species, 
with  long  spikes  of  crimson  and  yellow  flowers,  and  one 
that  is  always  in  great  demand.  Its  flowering  season  is 
just  over,  for  it  has  been  making  a grand  display  during 
the  past  three  months.  I would  advise  my  correspondent 
to  remove  his  plants  to  the  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglos- 
sum-house,  where  they  succeed  well.  This  Oncidium  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  thrives  best  with  pot  culture  ; these 
must  not  be  too  large,  but  well  drained,  and  a compost 
of  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  used.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  nice  and  moist. — M.  B. 

841. — Laallopsis  Domingensis  (Henry  Lane).— 
This  will  be  the  plant  referred  to  by  ‘‘  Henry  Lane,”  which 
has  been  known  to  us  for  many  years.  It  is  a native  of 
St.  Domingo,  from  which  its  name  is  derived.  This  species, 
which  is  the  only  one  known,  is  an  evergreen  plant,  and 
will  thrive  best  in  pot  or  basket  culture,  the  latter  pre- 
ferred. This  should  not  be  too  large,  for  over-potting  is 
detrimental.  Give  good  drainage  and  a mixture  of  peat 


BUBS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Honey-dew  is  a sweet,  sticky  substance,  found 
in  dry  seasons  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Lime,  Sycamore,  Oak,  Birch,  and  is  the 
product  of  the  various  species  of  aphis.  In 
times  of  scarcity  of  honey,  and  when  softened 
hy  rain  or  dew.  Bees  will  gather  it  in  quantity 
and  store  it  in  the  hive.  It  is,  however,  of  such 
unpleasant  flavour  and  so  dark  in  the  comb  that 
even  a small  quantity  stored  with  pure  honey 
makes  the  whole  unsaleable.  Extracting 
should  not  be  delaj’ed  longer  than  can  he  helped 
after  the  honey  is  capped  over.  In  handling 
newly-built  combs  heavy  with  honey,  care  should 
to  taken  to  brush  off  the  Bees  and  not  shake 
them  off,  lest  the  comb  should  become  dislodged 
from  the  frame.  Frames  of  combs  should 
always  be  returned  to  the  hive  in  the  evening 
after  extracting,  and  be  placed  in  the  same 
position  that  they  occupied  before  the  honey  was 
removed. 

Extracting  honey. — Although  much  valu- 
able time  is  saved  the  Bees  if  honey  is  removed 
by  means  of  the  extractor  before  ripened  and 
sealed  hy  them,  still  unripe  honey  is  liable  to 
ferment  if  bottled  as  soon  as  extracted.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  an 
open  vessel,  placed  in  a warm  room  for  a few 
days,  till  the  watery  part  rises  to  the  top  and 
can  be  skimmed  off.  In  the  hive  the  high 
temperature  assists  in  evaporating  the  super- 
fluous moisture,  and  when  the  process  of 
evaporation  is  complete  the  honey  cells  are 
capped  over.  If  more  honey  has  been  collected 
through  the  day  than  can  he  evaporated  during 
the  night  and  all  the  cells  are  in  use,  the  Bees 
returning  with  stores  the  next  day  have  no- 
where to  put  it ; it  is  therefore  converted 
into  wax,  which  is  added  to  the  cells. 
Removing  honey  from  the  hive  b}’  the  use 
of  the  extractor  will  frequently  he  the  means 
of  preventing  swarms  leaving  late  in  the 
season,  while  the  Bees  are  stimulated  to 
greater  activity  to  refill  empty  cells.  Not  only 
is  more  honey  obtained  by  extracting,  but  more 
room  is  given  for  brood-rearing.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  hives  are  sometimes  found  to  be  full 
of  honey,  although  containing  a very  small 
population.  This  arises  from  a large  proportion 
of  the  workers  having  died  off  from  natural 
causes’,  and  inability  to  rear  brood  to  keep  up 
the  population  hy  reason  of  all  the  cells  having 
become  clogged  with  honey.  Honey  can  be 
secured  by  extracting,  even  in  a poor  season, 
when  little  or  no  section  honey  can  be  obtained, 
and,  if  it  be  desired  to  work  for  honey,  instead 
of  increase  of  hives,  swarming  can  be  checked 
and  often  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  extractor. 

The  gombin.ation  hive. — In  many  respects  it 
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CUT-FLOWERS  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

At  this  time  of  year  large  quantities  of  cut- 
flowers  have  to  be  sent  from  the  country  to 
London,  and  where  owners  of  gardens  are  not 
away  from  home,  these  just  now  delight  in  send- 
ing boxes  of  Roses  and  other  flowers  to  their 
friends.  The  question  is,  of  what  good  are 
many  of  these  flowers  by  the  time  they  reach 
their  destination  ? Even  when  properly  selected 
and  skilfully  packed,  they  cannot  be  of  much 
service  after  they  are  received  ; while  those 
consigned  to  friends  by  novices  must  prove  very 
disappointing.  During  hot  and  dry  weather 
Roses  should  be  cut  while  yet  cool  and,  it  may 
be,  laden  with  dew,  the  preference  being  given 
to  half-open  buds,  blooms  nearly  or  quite  fully 
expanded  being  worthless  for  packing.  Sup- 
posing postal  or  train  arrangements  do  not 
admit  of  the  Roses  being  packed  and  sent  away 
in  time  for  the  flowers  to  reach  their  destination 
the  same  dajq  then  ought  all  of  them  to  be  set 
upright  with  their  ends  in  pans  of  water  in  a 
cool,  darkened  room,  in  readiness  for  packing 
towards  evening.  Even  then  some  of  them 
may  be  found  too  advanced  for  packing,  but  the 
rest  will  have  absorbed  a portion  of  the  water, 
and  being  also  perfectly  cool,  they  may  be 
packed  closely  together  without  fear  of  their 
heating  badly  during  the  journey.  Where  so 
many  amateur  packers  err  is  in  handling  and 
arranging  the  blooms  too  carefully.  If  they 
are  loose  in  the  box  when  started,  they  will 
be  in  a bad  plight  by  the  time  their  destina- 
tion is  reached,  not  a few  of  them  being 
shaken  all  to  ijieces.  What  are  wanted 
are  light  yet  strong  wooden  boxes  of  sufficient 
depth  to  hold  about  two  layers  of  Roses.  Line 
these  with  paper,  place  a layer  of  common  Fern 
fronds  or  other  greenery  in  the  bottom,  and  on 
this  closely  and  flatly  pack  a layer  of  the  heavier 
Roses.  On  the  latter  place  more  Fern-fronds  or 
else  a covering  of  j>aper,  and  then  add  another 
layer  of  Roses  closely  and  flatly  as  before ; 
cover  with  more  soft  greenery  and  paper  on 
this,  and  if  the  lid  does  not  close  down  tightly, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  box  from 
shifting,  place  a layer  of  either  soft  Moss,  wood- 
wool, or  cotton-wool  over  the  paper.  Flimsy 
cardboard  boxes,  cotton-wool,  and  a too  free  use 
of  damp  Moss,  or  moisture  in  any  way,  are 
causes  of  very  many  failures  of  flowers  to 
travel  satisfactorily.  If  the  boxes  are  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  pressure  of  other 
packages'  being  placed  on  them,  either  use 
boxes  strong  enough  to  bear  a little  rough 
usage,  or  else  do  not  disappoint  by  sending 
those  not  capable  of  saving  their  contents  intact. 
Over  anxious  packers  seem  to  think  cotton- 
wool must  be  used  about  the  flowers  if  these  are 
to  travel  well,  but,  though  serviceable  in  some 
respects,  it  is  responsible  for  very  many 
failures.  The  flowers  must  not  come  into 
actual  contact  with  it,  or,  otherwise,  instead  of 
arriving  at  their  destination  perfectly  fresh, 
they  will  be  flagging  badly,  owing  to  the 
packing  material  having  absorbed  the  moisture 
from  them.  If  used  either  above  or  below 


flowers,  it  should  alwaj's  be  divided  from  them 
by  means  of  a sheet  of  tissue-paper,  and  then 
they  will  most  probably  travel  satisfactorily. 
Damp  Moss,  if  only  a few  flowers  are  sent,  will 
certainly  keep  them  fresh,  and  to  a certain 
extent  prevent  bruising.  In  this  case  lay  the 
flowers  flatly  and  closely  on  the  Moss,  cover 
them  with  tissue-paper,  and  use  enough  light 
Moss  or  cotton-wool  to  fill  the  box,  the  lid  fitting 
down  rather  tightly  on  the  packing  material. 
When  large  boxes  of  either  Roses  or  mixed 
flowers  are  sent  a considerable  distance  in  hot 
weather,  a free  use  of  damp  Moss  may  ruin  the 
lot,  as  it  is  liable  to  heat  badly,  the  flowers, 
more  especially  Roses,  falling  directly  they  are 
unpacked.  As  it  happens,  there  is  no  need  for 
the  use  of  any  moist  packing  material,  a mass  of 
flowers  and  greenery  preserving  one  another  per- 
fectly fresh,  especially  if  they  were  cut  when  in  a 
cool  state  and  generally  treated  as  advised  in  the 
case  of  Roses.  Certain  flowers,  or  those  of  a flimsy 
character,  will  not  travel  or  often  even  keepwell 
under  any  circumstances.  Among  these  must,  un- 
fortunately, he  included  Poppies.  These,  if  cut 
when  quite  young,  will  last  for  two  days  in 
a cool  room,  and  might  be  sent  to  the  town 
house  for  a dinner  party,  the  Iceland  forms 
being  perhaps  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Light 
boxes  should  he  wholly  and  closely  filled  with 
such  flowers  as  these,  nothing  hut  very  light 
packing  material  coming  between  them  and 
the  lid  of  the  box.  Not  many  other  single 
flowers,  if  we  except  Sweet  Peas,  travel  well, 
but  semi-double  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  semi- 
double Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums,  if  gummed. 
Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  double  Dahlias,  Sun- 
flowers, Mignonette,  and  Carnations  all  travel 
and  last  well  after  they  are  received.  The  last- 
named  are  among  the  most  serviceable  and 
generally  acceptable  flowers  that  could  be  sent 
or  given  to  anyone,  and  ought  to  he  largely 
grown  wherever  cut  flowers  are  in  great  demand. 
In  packing  mixed  boxes,  line  the  boxes  as 
advised  in  the  case  of  those  for  Roses,  and  lay 
the  heaviest,  including  any  Roses  there  may 
be,  in  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter  or  more 
flimsy  flowers  on  the  top,  finishing  off  with  Fern- 
fronds  face  downwards.  Once  more  let  me 
point  out  the  great  necessity  for  arranging  them 
closely  and  flatly  together,  and  also  for  closing 
the  lid  down  tightly  on  the  paper-covered  top 
layer.  Flowers  ought  to  be  unpacked  in  a cool, 
but  not  airy  room,  and  there  be  at  once 
arranged  in  either  vases  or  temporarily  in  howls 
of  water.  Field. 

Nemesia  strumosa.— I look  upon  this 
as  the  most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  half- 
hardy  annuals  that  we  have  had  for  some  years, 
and  I am  surprised  that  some  people  find  fault 
with  it.  I sowed  my  packet  of  seed  early  in 
February,  and  when  the  plants  were  large 
enough,  pricked  off  some  six  or  eight  into  a 
4^-inch  pot.  The  plants  grew  vigorously,  and 
in  due  time  showed  flowering-stems  in  abun- 
dance. Later  on  I transferred  the  plants  bodily 
into  a 9^-inoh  pot,  and  they  have  now  been  in 
full  flower  for  nearly  three  months,  and  I think 
if  I cut  down  the  flowering-stems  I shall  have  a 
crop  of  young  shoots  which  will  keep  on  the 
blooming  season  for  a while  longer.  The  colour 


of  the  flowers  is  a pleasing  bright-orange, 
reminding  one  of  a plant  we  used  to  see  long 
ago — Thunbergia  alata.  Those  which  were 
planted  in  the  ground  have  had,  like  all 
annuals  this  year,  a hard  time  of  it,  but  they 
are  now  coining  into  flower,  and  in  ordinary 
seasons  I have  no  doubt  they  would  have  been 
in  flower  long  ago.  Some  of  the  seed  was  sown 
out-of-doors,  and  will  come  into  flower  later  on. 
— D. 


HELIOTROPES  AS  POT  PLANTS. 
There  are  few  plants  that  retain  their  hold  on 
the  public  favour  like  Heliotropes  or,  as  it  is 
more  familiarly  known.  Cherry  Pie,  for  it  has 
the  advantage  of  good  foliage,  a very  powerful 
fragrance,  and  by  no  means  insignificant  flowers  ; 
and  as  a pot  plant  it  is  very  readily  trained  into 
any  form  ; but  perhaps  it  is  most  effective  when 
grown  as  a well-branched  hush,  to  get  which, 
the  main  thing  is  to  keep  pinching  the  points 
out  of  the  young  plants,  until  a mass  of  side 
shoots  are  formed  ; then  give  the  final  shift,  and 
let  the  plant  grow  and  flower  in  its  own  way. 
Old  plants  are  very  effective,  either  as  pyramids 
or  standards  with  heads  like  a standard  Rose, 
only  so  much  larger.  The  way  standards  are 
trained  is  to  run  up  a single  shoot  to  the 
desired  height,  cutting  out  all  side  shoots,  then 
stop  the  leader,  and  as  the  shoots  push  out,  tie 
them  dowm  to  a circular  frame,  unfil  it  is  quite 
covered  with  shoots,  when  it  will  soon  form  a 
splendid  head  of  flowers.  Pyramids  are  formed 
by  tying  down  the  side  shoots  to  a wire  round 
the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  from  this  fixing  strings 
to  form  a regular  cone,  the  side  shoots  being 
brought  down  as  they  push  out,  keeping  them 
pinched  closely,  until  the  whole  framework  of 
the  plant  is  formed,  when,  if  allowed  to  grow 
unchecked,  it  will  become  a mass  of  bloom  from 
base  to  summit,  and  will,  if  kept  well  supplied 
with  liquid-manure,  flower  the  entire  season. 
They  are  especially  effective  for  outdoor  lawn 
decoration.  J.  G.  H. 


838.— Sweet  Brier  and  Privet-hedge. 

— For  the  purpose  of  thickening  the  bottom 
you  may  cut  down  the  Sweet  Brier  to  the  height 
of  the  Privet  at  once,  and  leave  the  latter  to 
have  the  tops  taken  off  in  the  winter.  The 
Mirahella  Plum  is  a capital  wind-resisting  plant ; 
but  I do  not  think  you  require  any  other  subject 
to  mix  lip  with  those  you  have.  If  the  bottom 
of  the  hedge  is  very  thin  peg  down  the  long 
shoots  of  the  Sweet  Brier  instead  of  cutting  them 
down. — J.  C.  C. 

824. — “ Malmaison ” Carnations.— 

Plants  of  this  Carnation  that  are  badly 
nourished,  or  that  are  subjected  to  violent 
changes  of  temperature,  frequently  produce 
flowers  with  hard  centres.  When  you  fail  to 
strike  the  cuttings  I think  it  must  be  either  be- 
cause you  select  the  growth  too  young,  or  you 
keep  the  soil  about  the  cuttings  too  damp 
before  they  form  roots.  Try  slipping  off  some 
of  the  short  side  growth  with  a heel.  If  you 
fail  to  make  these  grow  I am  afraid  there  is  not 
much  hopes  of  your  succeeding  in  increasing 
your  stock  from  cuttings. — J.  C.  C. 
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Conservatory. 

The  younp;  stuff  inUuideii  for  winter  blooming  will  now 
require  a good  deal  of  attention.  Cyclamens  raised  last 
autumn  will  now  be  in  5-inch  pots  in  cold-frames,  shaded 
from  hot  sunshine.  Double  Primulas,  if  uot  already  in 
5-inch  pots,  should  be  potted  on  immediately.  The 
early-struck  plants  will  probably  be  strong  enough  to 
go  into  6-incb  pots.  The  old  Double  White  is  useful  for 
cutting  ; but  the  large-flowering  variety  is  much  superior, 
and  has  a stronger  habit  of  growth.  I find  it  easier  and 
better  to  increase  stock  by  mulching  the  plants  with 
mixture  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  just  as 
they  go  out  of  bloom.  In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  roots 
will  be  formed,  and  the  plants  can  then  be  divided  and 
potted  singly  in  small  pots  in  sandy  compost.  The 
Primulas,  both  single  and  double,  will  be  better  in  cold 
frames,  set  on  coal-ash  beds  now  in  a shady  situation 
This  is  better  than  keeping  the  frames  in  the  sunshine 
and  shading  with  mats,  as  the  mats  darken  the  frames  and 
weaken  the  growth.  The  plants  require  all  the  light  they 
can  get,  but  not  the  hot  sunshine.  Cinerarias  and  Cycla- 
mens require  just  the  same.  Seeds  of  Cyclamens  may  be 
sown  now,  and  the  young  plants  be  grown  steadily  on  till 
they  flower  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1S95.  With 
careful  culture  plants  sown  now  may  be  grown  on  to  „ 
large  size  in  the  time  stated,  but  spring-raised  stuff  will 
uot  attain  the  same  development.  I am  just  puttin: 
my  Fuchsia-cuttings  • for  early  blooming  next  spring. 
They  will  root  now  in  a close  frame  without  artificial  heat 
and  if  grown  on  steadily  all  winter,  and  stopped  occasion 
ally  when  required,  they  will  make  sturdy  bushes  full  of 
blossoms  by  the  end  of  next  April.  Pot  on  Tree  Carna- 
tions, and  get  them  as  strongas  possible  for  flowering  ne.xt 
autunm  and  winter.  The  time  when  flowers  are  most 
required  is  after  the  Chrysanths  are  over,  about  Christinas 
and  later.  Finish  cutting  down  Pelargoniums,  and  put 
in  the  cuttings  ; they  will  root  anywhere  now.  Shift  on 
Winter-flowering  iiegonias,  and  keej)  in  cool  pits.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  should  stand  on  a coal-ash  bed  in  the  full 
sunshine,  strong  shoots  to  have  the  terminal  buds  nipped 
cut,  and  all  flower-buds  should  be  pinched  off  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  laid  hold  of.  Give  the  last  shift  to 
any  plants  wliioh  require  more  root  room  ; but  for  winter 
work  the  plants  are  better  rather  under  potted,  and  the 
soil  should  be  rammed  in  the  pots  firmly,  using  the  turfiest 
soil  obtainable,  slightly  enriched  with  old  manure,  or  a 
pound  of  some  good  kind  of  artificial  may  be  mixed  with 
each  bushel  of  toil.  The  routine  work  in  the  conservatory 
will  be  watering  and  clearing  off  dead  foliage.  When  a 
yellow'  leaf  appears  clear  it  away,  as  its  work  is  then  done. 

Stove. 

Those  who  cannot  get  soft  water  must  discontinue 
syringing  over  the  foliage,  and  trust  to  damping  floors, 
stages,  and  w'alls  to  keep  up  the  requisite  atmospheric 
humidity.  Shade  as  little  as  possible.  Ventilate  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  the  character  of  the  plants 
grow'n,  and  close  with  the  house  full  of  vapour  early  in 
the  afternoon.  Tropical  plants  require  less  ventilation 
than  most  things.  When  the  hot  outside  air  is  permitted 
to  rush  in  in  large  volumes  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  inside  damp  enough  for  healthy  growth. 
Boui'ardias  will^  now  be  in  cold-pits,  and  should  be  growing 
freely.  Plants  intended  for  late  blooming  may  be  pinched 
again  to  make  them  bushy,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  break 
again  give  a last  shift.  I always  think  the  best  thing  to 
do  with  old  Bouvardias  is  to  plant  them  out  end  of  June 
in  a bed  of  good  soil  in  a sunny  position,  and  let  them 
flower  all  they  will.  The  flowers  w'ill  be  most  useful 
for  cutting  all  the  summer  and  autumn  till  the  frost 
comes.  They  may  be  lifted  and  potted  in  September  if 
desired,  but  it  is  better  to  trust  to  young  plants  for  the 
winter  bloom.  Shift  on  Poinsettias  and  other  w-inter- 
flowering  stove  plants  as  they  require  larger  pots.  In 
doing  this  work  it  is  aiways  best  to  let  the  roots  pretty 
well  use  up  the  soil  they  are  now  in  before  placing  ii: 
larger  pots.  The  plants  have  a stronger,  sturdier  liabit 
and  retain  their  leaves  better. 

Perns  under  Glass. 

Ferns  should  now  be  at  l heir  best.  A decent  collection 

in  good  health,  and  large  enough  to  show  their  true 
character,  is  always  wonrierfully  attractive.  Sow  spores 
of  those  species  which  produce  spores  freely  as  soon  as 
they  ripen.  I have  just  potted  up  a lot  of  self-sown 
seedlings,  which  had  sprang  up  by  the  wayside,  as  it  were, 
under  the  stages,  and  wherever  a suitable  site  offered  itself.’ 
Certain  kinds  will  grow  like  weeds  in  this  wa.y,  but  the 
choicer  kinds  require  a little  more  care.  There  is  no 
doul)t  the  sturdiest  growth  is  obtained  from  sowing  in 
frames  of  yellow  loam  made  firm.  This  yellow  loam 
when  made  firm  is  retentive  of  moisture.  Sow  the  spores 
cover  with  close-fitting  squares  of  glass,  and  stand 
m a shad.v  part  of  the  house,  where  the  position  is  damp 
When  the  pans  require  water  dip  nearly  up  to  the  rim  iii 
a pad  of  water,  and  keep  them  in  the  water  long  enough  for 
1 he  moisture  to  percolate  through.  Shift  on  young  Maiden- 
hairs, Pterises,  other  Ferns  from  GO  degs.  to  48  degs 
In  Fern  culture,  after  the  early  spring  I simply  pot  on 
young  plants  when  they  require  more  root  spa.ee  without 
any  reference  to  times  or  seasons,  and  in  working  up  stock 
of  such  non-spore  producing  kinds  as  Adiantum  Farlevense 
's  better  to  work  with  fairly  young  plants,  and  keep  on 
dividing  as  they  get  strong  enough,  until  the  reiiiiisite 
stock  has  been  obtained. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The  least  neglect  now  will  spoil  everything.  I consider 
a collection  of  Chrysanthemums  require  as  much  care  in 
watering  as  a collection  of  hard- wooded  plants.  Some  of  the 
plants  it  is  necessary  to  grow  have  delicate  constitutions 
and  too  much  water  means  ruin  ; and  now'  that  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots,  neglect  even  for  half  an  hour  may  lead  to 
serious  damage.  As  regards  giving  stimulants,  be  guided 
by  circumstances.  Some  kinds  may  require  some  help 
before  others  ; but  pretty  well  all  may  have  help  of  some 
kind  now.  Many  plants  showed  buds  prematurely  ; these 

* I)i  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
afortniyht  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  qood 
results. 


had  to  be  removed,  and  the  buds  taken  from  the  next 
break.  All  side-shoots  should  be  rubbed  off  in  the  bud 
stage.  Any  leading  shoots  which  can  be  spared  may  be 
rooted  in  a mild  hot-bed,  kept  close,  and  shaded,  and  then 
gradually  hardened  by  exposure  until  they  can  stand 
ahogether  outside.  Such  plants  will  carry  the  one  bud  to 
a good-sized  bloom,  and  such  plants  in  0 inch  pots  are 
valuable  for  the  front  row  in  a group. 

Late  Peach-house. 

The  fruits  will  now'  be  putting  on  colour,  and  heavy 
watering  should  cease  when  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen 
Plenty  of  air  must  be  given  to  insure  fine  flavour,  and 
little  air  left  on  at  night. 

Window  Gardening. 

Give  liquid-manure  to  window-boxes,  and  large  plants 
in  tubs  standing  on  terraces  or  a fore-court  should  have 
some  help.  Palms  in  the  rooms  which  are  at  all  pot 
bound  may  have  a shift  into  pots  a little  larger,  hut  avoid 
large  shifts  as  much  as  possible.  Tuberous  Begonias  and 
late-flowering  Hydrangeas  are  still  in  good  form.  Cuttings 
®f  Hydrangeas  will  root  now  in  saiity  compost.  Cam 
panula  isophylla  and  its  white  variety  are  now  charmiii; 
in  baskets. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Remove  seed-pods  from  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas, 
and  keep  the  pods  picked  from  Sweet  Peas  to  insure  con- 
tinuous bloom.  Gather  the  seeds  of  any  plant  as  they 
ripen.  Good  strains  of  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves 
Sweet  Williams,  or  any  plants  one  desires  to  increase, 
and  which  come  fairly  true  from  seeds.  In  sowing  seeds 
from  anything,  to  insure  progress  a rather  strict  system 
of  what  is  termed  rogueing  must  be  carried  out.  This 
means  that  every  plant  W'hich  is  not  as  good  or  bet 
ter  than  the  type  should  be  pulled  up  before  the 
pollen  is  in  a condition  for  dispersal.  The  time  to 
gather  seeds  is  when  the  pods  are  turning  brow'ii.  If 
the  pods  are  laid  on  paper  in  some  airy  room 
they  will  ripen  out  perfectly.  When  seeds  are  left  to 
ripen  oil  the  plant  till  the  pod-bursting  period  is  reached, 
there  is  a risk  of  losing  most  of  the  crop.  Put  in  cuttings 
of  Pansies  and  Violas  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  start  up 
from  the  centre  of  the  plant ; the  flowering  shoots  are  of 
no  use  for  cuttings.  I have  taken  cuttings  later  than 
this ; in  fact,  it  is  better  to  wait  for  the  voung  shoots 
Very  often  rooted  cuttings  may  be  obtained  from  the 
centre  of  the  plants.  The  late  rains  have  been  useful  for 
preparing  the  bark  of  the  Standard  Briers  for  budding. 
Where  only  a few  stocks  have  to  be  done,  avoid  the  drj  ing 
effects  of  hot  sunshine  by  doing  the  work  in  the  evening 
Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  is  an  exceeding  vigorous  Carnation, 
and  gives  an  excellent  effect  in  a mass  ; but  it  is  distressing 
to  see  the  bursting  pods,  and  if  the  flowers  have  to  be 
made  any  use  of,  it  is  necessary  to  tie  up  the  buds  before 
opening. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  question  “ What  is  over  cropping  ; how  shall  w' 
define  it?”  has,  I daresay,  often  been  a source  of  trouble 
and  doubt  to  many  people.  And  if  we  examine  the  prac 
tice  of  good  cultivators,  the  result  does  not  teach  us  much. 
One  man  says,  “ Only  one  bunch  of  Grapes  should  be 
taken  from  each  lateral  branch."  Another  will  have  as 
fine  Grapes,  and  perhaps  have  two  bunches  hanging  from 
very  many  of  the  lateral  branches.  Now,  when  every 
gardener  is  expected  to  have  surplus  produce  to  dispose 
of,  the  matter  of  cropping  and  feeding  assumes  more  im- 
portance. It  is  becoming  known  to  the  experimenter  that 
all  healthy  trees  may  have  their  loads  very  much  increased 
without  any  material  injury  being  done,  provided  ths 
trees  are  well  and  properly  nourished.  Fruits  of  all  kinds, 
both  outside  and  under  glass,  may  be  much  improved  by  a 
judicious  application  of  manure  over  the  surface  of  the  s'oil 
containing  the  roots.  1 do  not  say  the  soil  should  be 
covered  heaiily,  but  enough  used  to  temper  the  rays  of 
the  hot  sun,  and  encourage  the  roots  to  keep  near  the  sur- 
face. The  roots  run  down  for  moisture  ; if  this  moisture 
could  he  obtained  near  the  surface  they  would  have  no 
inducement  to  go  in  search  of  it.  This  is  the  problem 
which  must  be  solved  by  those  w'ho  wish  to  obtain  all  they 
possibly  can  from  their  fruit-trees.  And  I am  convinced 
that  the  application  of  manure  to  fruit-bearing  plants  and 
trees  must  hold  in  the  future  a front  place.  There  should 
be  no  breast-wood  left  on  fruit-trees  on  w'alls  or  fences 
now.  Finish  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  Straw- 
berries, and  get  the  plants  out  as  soon  as  possible.  More 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  planting  of  early  and  late 
"arieties. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Do  not  permit  weeds  to  run  to  seed  to  give  endless 
trouble  in  the  future.  Lift  early  Potatoes  as  they  ripen, 
and  fill  up  the  land  with  something  useful.  Coleworts| 
Winter  Spinach,  and  Onions  must  be  got  in  now.  Sow 
early  Cauliflowers  from  the  15th  to  25th  of  August  if  sown 
outside  ; if  sown  in  frames  September  will  be  time  enough. 
Plant  out  salads,  especially  Endive  and  Lettuces.  Iii 
damp,  cold  soils  plant  the  winter  crop  on  south  borders 
lilted  up  a little.  I have  seen  good  results  from  planting 
on  specially-prepared  rides,  with  a long  slope  to  the  south. 
The  north  side  could  be  planted  with  something  of  a hardy 
nature,  such  as  Sutton’s  Tom  Thumb  Savoy  or  Rosette 
Coleworts.  Sow  French  Beans  in  a pit  to  come  on  after 
the  outside  crop  is  done.  The  light  may  be  kept  off  for  the 
present.  Fill  up  vacant  land  with  Winter  Greens ; they 
ill  come  in  useful.  Sow  Turnips  for  w'inter  use  ; Veitch’s 


lied  Globe  and  the  Black  Stone  are  good  keeping  sorts. 
Get  the  Celery  plantation  finished.  Press  down  the  necks 
of  the  autumn-sown  Onions  to  induce  ripening.  Cut 
Herbs  for  drying.  It  is  not  much  use  sowing  Peas  for  pro- 
ducing pods ; but  surplus  seeds  may  be  sown  rather 
thickly  to  produce  green  tops  for  flavouring  soups,  &c. 
There  should  be  more  Rhubarb  pulled  for  any  purpose  now 
if  a good  crop  is  wanted  next  year.  Gather  all  pods  of 
Beans  and  Peas  as  soon  as  fit  for  use  to  induce  a succession 
of  blossoms.  Clear  off  all  exhausted  crops,  and  fill  in  with 
something  useful.  E.  Hobday 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

The  recent  rains  have  started  every'thing  into  a very 
luxuriant  growth,  and  watering,  in  the  outside  depart- 
ment at  least,  will  demand  very'  little  time  for  the  present. 
Dahlias  in  particular  are  making  a very  stronK"  growth,  and 
must  be  frequently  and  firmly  tied  to  the  stakes,  while  the 


shoots  also  ought  to  be  thinned  out  more  or  less,  according 
to  circumstances.  \\  here  extra  large  blossoms  are  W'anted 
for  show  purposes  only  three  or  four  principal  branches  must 
be  left,  certainly  in  the  case  of  the  large  show'  and  fancy  var- 
ieties ; but  the  Pompones  and  single-flowered  kinds  require 
littleor  no  thinning.  A number  of  plants  of  smaller  growth 
will  now  require  the  support  of  sticks,  and  the  best  for 
aliiiost  any  purpose  are  undoubtedly  Bamboos,  w'liich 
besides  being  neat  and  very  strong  are  also  .almost  ever- 
lasting, and  may  now  be  had  at  very  moderate  prices. 
Carnations  are  in  great  beauty  just  now,  and  directly  the 
flowers  are  over— before,  indeed,  in  some  cases— layering 
ought  to  be  commenced.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  of  a sandy 
or  gritty  character,  and  fairly  good  and  sweet  as  well, 
nothing  will  be  required  but  to  loosen  the  material  round 
each  plant,  and  heap  it  up  slightlv,  then  cut  the  “grass  ’’ 
or  flowerless  shoots  half  through  in  a slanting  direction,  and 
peg  them  down  firmly  into  the  soil,  covering  the  cut  part  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  and  keeping  all  moist  in  dry 
weather.  Where  the  soil  is  unsuitable  a mixture  of  good 
sandy  loam,  burnt  earth,  leaf-mould,  and  road-sand,  or 
grit  of  some  kind  should  be  employed.  Prick  out  seedling 
Carnations  into  store  beds  to  strengthen,  making  the  soil 
firm  and  not  too  rich.  I have  made  several  sowings  of 
Carnations  this  year,  beginning  in  May,  and  the  last  only 
a few  days  since.  I find  that  seedlings  sown  in  the  end  of 
June  or  July,  pricked  off  and  wintered  in  small  pots,  or 
even  in  boxes,  under  glass,  and  planted  out  in  March  or 
April,  generally  do  very  well,  and  produce  quantities  of 
blossoms  after  the  established  plants  from  layers  are  over, 
often  right  down  into  September  or  October.  Tomatoes 
under  glass  require  plenty  of  water  and  liquid-manure 
now  while  in  full  profit,  and  especially  where  the  drainage 
is  free,  as  it  always  should  be.  Give  abundance  of  air  by 
day  and  night  for  the  present,  and  avoid  any  excess  of 
damp  in  the  house,  especially  on  wet  or  dull  days,  and  at 
night.  Chrysanthemums  which  had  the  final  shift  about  a 
month  ago  are  now  getting  nicely  rooted  out,  and  ought  to 
be  more  freely  watered  ; but  little  or  no  liquid-manure  or 
stimulant  will  be  necessary  yet.  Cuttings  formed  of  the 
strong  tops  may  be  rooted  now  for  late  flowering  in  small 
pots-  B.  C.  R. 


THE  DOMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  July  Z8th 
to  August  Jfth. 

Put  in  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  &c.  They  w'lll 
strike  now  in  a cold-frame  if  close  and  shaded.  A little 
air  should  be  given  for  an  hour  or  so  every  morning  to  let 
out  the  vitiated  atmosphere.  Cuttings  of  all  the  usual 
soft  bedding  plants,  such  as  Coleuses,  Iresines,  Alternan- 
theras,  &c.,  will  be  put  in  as  soon  as  possible  now  ; and 
the  Pelargoniums  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  can 
bespared  from  the  beds,  which  is  not  generally  till  the  end 
of  the  month  of  August,  and  frequently  later.  The  earlier 
after  August  comes  in  the  propagation  is  done  the  better 
the  result.  This  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  use  of 
tender  exotics  in  masses.  No  sooner  are  the  beds  filled  up 
and  in  fairly  good  condition  than  one  has  to  begin  cutting 
things  to  pieces  for  stock  purposes.  Pricked  out  various 
biennials  and  perennials  raised  from  seeds.  Made  the  last 
sowing  of  Cabbages  for  spring  use  on  August  2nd  ; this  is 
a very  good  date  for  the  southern  district,  but  the  north 
and  in  backward  districts  gener.ally  the  20th  of  July  is  late 
enough.  Sowed  Winter  Spinach  and  Tripoli  Onions ; 
shall  sow  Spinach  again  late  for  spring  use.  Sowed  Tur- 
nips after  the  Potatoes  were  just  lifted.  Gave  a sprinkle 
of  superphosphate,  and  raked  it  in  with  the  seeds. 
Planted  out  more  Leeks  for  spring  use.  Tied  up  more 
Celery  and  covered  it  w'ith  paper  to  bleach.  Looked  over 
wall-trees  to  remove  a few  stray  laterals,  and  nail  in  a few 
leaders,  which  have  broken  loose  or  made  growth  since 
last  attended  to.  Planted  more  Strawberries  ; the  varie. 
ties  were  Noble,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
British  Queen  ; the  last-named  is  not  beaten  yet  tor  flavour. 

I never  allow  the  plants  to  stand  longer  than  twoyears,  as 
it  does  not  answer  to  leave  them  longer  ; for  this  reason 
the  young  plants  are  alw'ays  layered  in  small  pots  early  to 
get  them  strong,  and  secure  a good  crop  the  first  season 
after  planting.  The  second  season  the  crop  is  a good  one  ; 
afterw'ards  the  plants  begin  to  die  off,  and  the  fruit  comes’ 
small  and  poor.  Sowed  Intermediate  Stocks  for  flowering 
in  pots.  Also  sowed  Mignonette  for  earl.y  flowering  under 
glass.  Machett  is  a good  variety,  and  is  the  kind  I grow 
mostly.  The  compost  I use  is  equal  parts  good  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  with  a little  old  mortar  and  sand  mixed  in. 
The  soil  is  rammed  firmly  in  the  pots,  and  the  seeds  sow'ri 
thinly.  Of  course,  the  growing  powers  of  the  seeds  have 
been  tested,  and  if  the  plants  are  in  a crowded  condition 
for  only  a short  time  it  weakens  them.  Planted  out  Let- 
tuces and  Endive,  and  made  a further  sowing  of  Brown 
Cos  Lettuce  and  Green  Curled  Endive.  These  are  the  best 
kinds  for  winter.  Commenced  putting  in  cuttings  of 
Pansies  and  Violas.  I always  w’ait  for  the  young  shoots 
in  the  centre  of  the  plants. 


783.— Earwigs  in  a garden. —Pieces  of 
sacking  loosely  crumpled  up  and  placed  on 
ground  infested  by  earwigs  are  the  best  traps. 
I once  had  a small  garden  where  they  existed 
in  myriads.  I had  planted  a Dahlia  out,  and 
the  sun  being  hot,  hung  a sack  over  it.  The 
next  morning  the  plant  was  nearly  devoured, 
and  the  sack  held  in  its  interstices  about  three 
hundred  earwigs.  I took  the  hint  and  put 
down  about  tiventy  sacks  or  pieces  of  sacking 
on  the  grass  every  evening,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing had  a fine  slaughter.  I must  have 
killed  many  thousands  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.  I also  at  the  same  time  tried  pots 
with  hay  in  them,  pieces  of  hollow  reed,  brown 
paper  crumpled  up,  but  they  were  dilletante 
methods  compared  with  the  sacks,  and  where 

the  former  held  six  the  latter  had  sixty 

S.  D.  F. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CLIMBER-CLAD  HOUSES. 
Whatever  people  may  think  of  the  influence  of 
Ivy  on  walls — and  we  should  not  put  it  on  the 
walls  of  a very  beautiful  house  except  in  a 
limited  degree — there  are  a certain  number  of 
plants  to  which  no  objection  can  apply,  such  as 
the  more  delicate  Clematises  and  the  superb 
Roses  we  now  have,  like  Bouquet  d’Or, 
Lamarque,  and  many  others.  If  it  is  a question 
of  attaching  them  to  the  walls,  it  is  quite  easily 
got  over  by  an  Oak  trellis  framework  and 
various  other  ways.  The  annexed  illustration 
shows  well  what  can  be  done  with  simple  clim- 
bers to  beautify  a house. 


HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  A ROOM.— VI. 

In  addition  to  all  the  summer-flowering  plants 
before  mentioned,  the  spring  bulbs  and  hardy 
biennials  (such  as  Wallflowers,  Canterbury  I 


which  they  should  be  returned  to  the  ash-bed 
and  covered  almost  entirely  with  a thin  layer 
of  ashes,  which  can  be  removed  when  they 
show  signs  of  growth,  or  are  needed  for  slight 
forcing  in  a window.  Creen-fly  must  be  kept 
off  by  sponging  the  young  shoots,  and  the 
plants  must  never  be  allowed  to  want  for 
water. 

Azale.\  Mollis,  the  most  lovely  of  plants 
for  decorative  purposes,  is  quite  hardy,  and  can 
be  grown  in  a pot  all  the  year  round,  if  this 
be  plunged  to  the  rim  in  fine  coal-ashes  to  keep 
the  roots  moist  in  summer.  This  plant  should 
have  peat,  with  a little  good  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand,  being  potted  very  firmly,  and 
the  drainage  must  be  thoroughly  well  laid. 
Azaleas  all  need  a thorough  supply  of  water 
while  growing  ; this  one,  however,  is  deciduous 
and  will  not  be  any  trouble  during  the  winter,  if 
well  covered  round  its  stem  with  ashes. 

Kalmias  and  hardy  Rhododendrons  may  be 
grown  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  giving  a good  peaty 
compost  and  excellent  drainage.  The  Rhodo- 


the  most  desirable,  as  the  foliage  must  always 
be  kept  clean,  and  this  is  sometimes  dillicult 
when  the  leaves  are  narrow. 

Berbeki.s  (MahoN(a)  A^oifoi.ia  is  a hardy, 
pretty  potshrub,  bearing  handsome  purple  berries 
in  winter  (with  crimson  splashed  shining  leaves), 
and  coming  out  in  February  with  its  sprays 
of  yellow  flowers.  Well-grown  specimens  of 
this,  as  well  as  Pernettya  (also  berried)  and 
Laurustinus  (often  covered  throughout  the 
winter  with  white  blossoms)  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  a room  for  winter  decorations  ; but 
the  plants  will  not  bear  coddling  indoors, 
except  at  that  time,  though  the  pots  of  all  of 
them  must  be  sunk  in  ashes  when  in  the  open  air, 
for  otherwise  severe  frost  would  break  them,  and 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  exposed  to  the  intense 
cold  without  the  shelter  of  soil  or  ashes,  would 
suffer  severely.  Many  other  small  growing 
hardy  shrubs  might  be  added  to  this  list,  such 
as 

Hydrangea  paniculata,  a lovely  plant  bear- 
ing masses  of  white  blossom;  Magnolia  conspieita, 
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Cotehele  House.  Engraved  from  a photograph  by  Mr.  Hayman,  Launceston. 


Bells,  etc. ),  a variety  of  small  flowering  shrubs 
may  be  grown  well  in  pots,  sunk  to  their  rim  in 
an  ash-bed,  or  in  boxes  of  ashes  (if  even  a yard  is 
not  available),  on  the  leads,  many  of  which  will 
make  conspicuously  lovely  decorative  plants 
when  in  blossom,  and  will  look  handsome  at  all 
times,  while  others,  being  deciduous,  are  bare- 
looking  in  winter,  but  produce  a mass  of  bloom 
in  the  spring.  Amongst  these  subjects  are  the 
following — 

Deutzia  gracilis,  an  easily-grown  plant, 
with  a profusion  of  pure-white  flowers  borne  in 
J une,  in  the  open  air. 

Spir.e.as  of  various  kinds,  the  well-known 
S.  japonica,  being  quite  hardy,  can  be  culti- 
vated in  this  way.  Some  of  the  plants  should  be 
brought  on  earlier  than  others,  by  placing  them 
in  a sunny  window  in  February,  and  giving  an 
abundance  of  tepid  water  from  the  time  they 
begin  to  grow.  After  blooming  these  Spiraias 
can  be  returned  to  the  ash-bed ; they  will 
gradually  ripen  their  leaves  and  form  new 
crowns  for  the  next  season  if  kept  well  supplied 
with  water  when  dry.  They  should  be  taken 
up  in  September,  the  crowns  divided,  if 
necessary,  and  repotted  in  good  rich  soil,  after 


dendrons  (such  as  .John  Waterer,  crimson  ; 
Concessum  roseum,  rose  coloured  ; Briganum, 
carmine  ; and  Mrs.  Holdford,  salmon)  will  be 
worth  looking  at,  even  in  winter,  for  their 
handsome  foliage,  and  Kalmias  are  extremely 
beautiful,  with  crimped  cup-like  flowers  of  the 
purest  pink.  K.  latifolia,  and  K.  myrtifolia 
should  be  selected  for  this  purpose. 

Myrtles,  though  they  do  well  in  the  open  air  in 
winter  on  thesouth  coast,  may  need  a little  shelter 
during  the  coldest  weather,  but  their  sweet- 
scented  and  pretty  foliage  should  make  them 
welcome  indoors  at  that  time.  They  will  stand 
in  any  place  from  which  sharp  frost  is  excluded 
for  a few  weeks  without  harm,  but  are  best  out- 
of-doors  when  spring  arrives.  They  flower  in 
July  and  August,  and  are  then  very  beautiful 
and  fragrant.  Myrtles  should  be  repotted  every 
year,  giving  them  a slight  shift  after  flowering, 
and  then  placing  them  out-of-doors,  their  pots 
sunk  in  the  ash  border  until  sharp  frost  sets  in. 
If  not  potted  yearly  they  seldom  flower  well, 
as  they  form  strong  roots  and  exhaust  the  soil 
quickly.  When  in  large  pots,  however,  a rich 
top-dressing  of  good  soil  may  be  substituted  for 
the  annnal  shift.  The  large-leaved  varieties  are 


a very  fine  plant  with  large  fragrant  blossoms  ; 
Andromeda  floribunda,  which  has  the  special 
merit  of  standing  well  in  the  shade  of  a room 
when  in  blossom  ; and  various  others,  which 
may  be  selected  at  the  establishment  of  any 
good  horticulturist.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
make  it  clear  that  those  who  long  for  plenty  of 
flowers,  but  are  tired  of  buying  forced  speci- 
mens at  the  door  to  see  them  wither  away  in  a 
week,  may,  if  they  choose,  cultivate  their  own 
room-plants,  and  have  an  abundance  of  fine 
decorative  specimens  throughout  the  year, 
although  not  possessed  of  a greenhouse  or  even, 
of  a garden-plot.  Difficulties  (such  as  neigh- 
bouring cats,  &c. ) can  easily  be  met  by  wiring 
over  the  ash-border.  A little  steady  determina- 
tion to  overcome  obstacles,  with  regular  daily 
attention  to  details,  will  ensure  success. 

I.  L.  R. 

771.— Cutting  down  Aralia  Sleboldi.— The 
best  time,  it  seems,  to  cut  a plant  like  yours  is  in  spring — 
in  March,  say.  I cut  down  one  as  late  as  May  this  year, 
and  I removed  it  outside  in  a pot ; it  is  making  plenty  of 
side-shoots.  Next  March  cut  it  down  about  8 inches  or 
9 inches  from  the  pot  or  soil,  giving  it  plenty  oi  water 
afterwards.— P.  O.  I). 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

ANNUAL  AND  BIENNIAL  BELL- 
FLOWERS. 

The  Campanulas  comprise  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  species — an  interesting  and  beautiful 
family  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  situations,  and 
differing  greatly  in  expression.  The  little  C. 
fragilis,  that  spreads  its  growth  over  the  rock- 
work,  is  difl'erent  from  the  more  gay  and 
gaudy  Canterbury  Bells.  A rook  garden  well 
planted  with  the  Bell-flowers  is  a mass  of  colour 
at  this  season,  and  obtained  at  little  expense. 
A very  distinct  section  of  the  genus  is  that 
comprising  the  annual  and  biennial  kinds. 
The  most  important  annual  species  is  C.  macro- 
styla,  which  ranks  amongst  the  finest  of  hardy 
annual  flowers.  Its  nat  ive  home  is  at  Lake  Isauria, 
near  Mount  Taurus,  in  Asia  JNIinor.  It  is  re- 
markably distinct,  possessing  a character  pecu- 
liarly its  own  and  unlike  all  other  members  of  the 
family.  The  habit  of  growth  is  rigid,  and  it  grows 
about  1 foot  high,  whilst  it  assumes  a candela- 
brum-like form,  the  much-branched,  wiry  stems 
embellished  with  very  small  leaves.  One  wants 
to  see  a good  mass  of  it,  and  this  applies  to 
annuals  in  general.  They  are  effective  when  in 
liold  clumps  or  colonies.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  species  is  the  style  ; hence  the 
origin  of  the  name,  and  it  is  remarkably  devel- 
oped, standing  out  erect  from  the  flower,  which 
is  (juite  flat,  salver-shaped,  and  the  leaves  and 
stem  are  ciliate.  In  the  month  of  July  this 
fine  annual  Campanula  opens  its  handsome 
flowers,  which  are  veined  with  blue  on  a white 
ground  and  shaded  with  purple.  There  is  a 
variety  named  rosaeflora,  which,  as  suggested 
by  the  name,  has  rose-coloured  flowers.  One 
does  not  often  see  this  Cajnpanula  in  gardens, 
but  it  is  worth  growing  for  its  distinct  flowers. 
Another  good  annual  kind  is  C.  Loreyi  and  its 
variety  alba,  which  are  pretty  kinds,  easily 
grown,  and  last  almost  throughout  the  season. 
C.  Loreyi,  sometimes  spelt  Lorei,  has  been  long 
in  English  gardens.  It  is  synonymous  with  C. 
ramosissima,  and  was  introduced  from  Mount 
Baldi,  in  North  Italy,  in  1824.  The  plant  grows 
about  1 foot  in  height,  and  has  small  shining 
leaves.  The  deep-blue  flowers  are  freely  pro- 
duced, and  make  a good  show  when  one  has  a 
good  mass  of  plants,  as  previously  advised. 
This  annual  is  not  very  common  in  gardens, 
but  it  is  worth  a place  in  the  border,  especially 
where  there  are  other  kinds.  There  are  varie- 
ties of  C.  Loreyi,  and  the  chief  is  named  alba, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  greyish -white,  and  also 
C.  L.  fl. -pi. , besides  a form  called  stricta,  in 
allusion  to  the  upright  character  of  growth,  the 
flowers  light-blue  in  colour.  These  are  the  best 
of  the  group,  but  a few  others  may  be  named. 
C.  Lwfflingi  is  quite  a dwarf  species  from  Spain, 
where  it  colours  the  cornfields  with  its  flowers, 
which  are  solitar}',  funnel-shaped,  produced  in 
panicles,  and  of  a blue  colour.  It  is  useful  for 
the  rockery,  but  is  very  dwarf,  only  a few 
inches  in  height.  A good  patch  of  it  is  showy, 
and  the  seed  is  easily  raised.  We  may  add  0. 
strigosa  and  others,  but  the  most  important 
have  been  described.  Many  Campanulas  may  bo 
treated  as  biennals,  but 

The  chief  bienxial  kixd  is  C.  Medium,  a 
favourite  old  plant  that  is  superb  in  masses, 
owing  to  the  varied  and  splendid  colours.  It  is 
the  most  useful  of  the  family,  showy  either  in 
the  border  or  in  pots,  and  there  is  much  diver- 
sity of  character  in  the  several  varieties. 
Cross  fertilisation  has  done  much,  and  amongst 
the  large  number  of  varieties  are  some  very 
charming  forms.  We  much  prefer  the  ordinary 
singles  to  the  duplex  and  double  types.  There 
are  many  good  strains  as  they  are  called,  and  a 
mixed  packet  of  seed  will  give  many  fine  things. 
Ihe  plants  bloom  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
each  shootheavily  weighted  with  the  stout  bells, 
and  when  in  perfection  are  perfect  mounds  of 
blossom.  A glance  at  the  illustration  u ill  show 
their  freedom,  but  one  need  not  describe  such  a 
lo\'ely  subject,  wluch  should  be  in  every  good 
garden,  grown  in  masses  to  get  effect  from  the 
flowers.  Another  point  is  that  the  plants  even 
when  in  bloom  may  be  lifted  and  potted  for 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  to  form  groups 
in  t le  house  or  at  the  exhibition.  The  caly- 
canthema  varieties  are  those  in  which  the  calyx 
has  by  selection  assumed  a very  broad  sauoer- 
like  character,  and  it  is  this  type  that  gets 


coarse  when  too  large,  wanting  in  the  refinement 
and  beautj'  of  the  ordinary  forms.  The  plants, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  should  be  put  into 
bold  groups  in  large  gardens,  and  the  effect  is 
finer  if  the  colours  are  kept  distinct,  not  mixed, 
these  being  very  poor  in  comparison.  Get  a 
good  blue,  rose,  purple,  white,  and  try  grouping 
them  in  distinct  colonies,  and  we  think  that  the 
result  will  be  pleasing.  There  is  plenty  to 
select  from,  the  colours  varying  greatly  and  the 
seed  is  easily  raised.  Keep  the  fading  flowers 
picked  off  to  promote  continuous  blooming. 
Get  the  young  seedlings  in  position  before 
autumn  is  far  advanced.  A succession  of  seed- 
lings should  be  obtained,  otherwise  there  will 


White  Bell-flower  (Campanula). 


be  a blank  in  the  display.  C.  persicifolia, 
C.  pyramidalis  and  their  respective  varieties, 
besides  many  others,  especially  the  trailing 
kinds,  may  be  mentioned  ; but  these  have  been 
often  noted.  Of  biennials,  the  Canterbury 
Bells  hold  first  place,  and  the  interesting  annual 
kinds  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden  in  the 
summer  months.  H. 


Layering  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnations. — I always  layer  mine  in  the  open 
ground,  choosing  a sheltered,  but  very  sunny 
position.  In  six  weeks  from  layering  they  are 
well  rooted  and  ready  for  potting.  When 
layering  them  I invariably  turn  them  out  of  the 
pots,  as  new  roots  are  at  once  pushed  into  the 
fresh  soil,  and  this  not  only  helps  the  la3'ers  to 
root  quicklj',  but  also  puts  strength  into  them. 
This  is  a good  way  with  all  Carnations  grown  in 
pots.  If  a plant  is  at  all  sickly,  weak,  or  the 
roots  have  come  into  a bad  condition,  turning  it 
out  of  the  pot  into  fresh,  well-sweetened  ground 
acts  magicall}',  the  foliage  assumes  a healthy 
green,  and  the  layers  begin  to  push  forth  new 
leaves.  I am  certain  that  40  per  cent,  of  strength 
is  thereby  put  into  them.  I must  confess  to 
some  surprise  at  seeing  shading  advocated.  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  layers  can  hardly 
get  too  much  sun  in  our  climate.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  mj'  plants  were  better  rooted  after  a 
hot  July  and  August  than  when  these  months 
happen  to  be  more  or  less  cool  and  moist. 
Laj'ering  is  not  like  putting  in  cuttings,  as  the 
young  shoots  get  the  benefit  of  the  flow  of  sap 
from  the  old  wood  till  they  make  roots.  A warm 
condition  of  the  ground,  of  course,  encourages 
root-formation,  all  that  one  has  to  do  being  to 
supply  the  requisite  amount  of  moLture.  When 
potted  up,  I think  a little  shade  for  a time  from 
hot  sun  is  very  helpful. — B. 

833. — Weed-killer. —You  might  use  the 
weed-killer  v.dthout  making  the  ground  unsuit- 
able for  sowing  Grass-seed  if  you  waited  a few 
weeks  before  doing  so,  but  you  will  have  to  use 
the  weed-killer  freely  to  reach  the  roots  of 
Couch  Grass  and  Thistles.  Your  better  plan 
will  be  to  dig  out  the  big  weeds  at  once,  and 
tboroughlji  cleanse  the  ground  and  sow  the 


Grass-seed  again  at  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September.  Meanwhile,  burn  the 
weeds  you  dig  out  and  any  other  garden  refuse 
you  can  get  together,  and  use  the  ashes  to  cover 
the  seed  with.  Such  ashes  are  a capital  stimu- 
lant.— J.  C.  C. 

826.— Arum  Dracunculus.— I do  not 

know  what  the  behaviour  of  this  plant  may  be 
if  it  is  frequently  disturbed  at  the  roots  ; but 
when  left  alone  for  several  years  it  flowers 
regularly,  and  the  roots  extend  in  such  a way 
as  to  encroach  on  other  plants  growing  near  it. 
This  Arum  is  rather  plentiful  in  gardens  in  the 
district  from  which  I write,  and  where  it  gets 
the  least  care,  there  I find  it  flowering  freely 
every  year.  It  is  a queer-looking  flower,  and 
the  smell  is  so  offensive  that  I wonder  at  anyone 
giving  it  room. — J.  C.  C. 


Sweet  Peas. — The  complaint  that  there 
are  too  many  of  these  is  very  just,  but  the  cause 
is  more  likely  to  be  extended  than  reduced. 
Raisers  will  go  on  putting  into  commerce  sorts 
so-called  that  differ  in  an  infinitesimal  degree 
from  others  sent  out.  That  M'e  have  far  too 
many  Sweet  Peas  is  due  to  the  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  those  in  commerce  are  of  washy,  slaty, 
or  dirty  tints,  or  else  one  of  those  mixed,  striped 
or  bizarre  hues  that  cannot  in  any  way  be 
described  as  pleasing.  It  is  a pity  that  seeds- 
men do  not  refuse  to  catalogue  any  but  such 
as  have  very  decided  and  taking  colours  and 
ignore  all  others.  That  course  would  soon  stop 
this  sending  out  of  so  much  rubbish.  The  most 
useful  and  pleasing  tints  in  Sweet  Peas  are  pure 
white,  pink,  bright  red,  blue,  and  a good  maroon- 
purple.  Given  these  colours  under  whatever 
names  found,  we  have  the  best.  The  pink  or 
flesh  varieties  are  particularly  pleasing  and  in 
high  favour  for  table  decoration.  Almost  every- 
where Sweet  Peas  have  had  a short  season,  but 
those  who  made  sowings  early  in  J une  if  thej' 
induced  the  seeds  to  germinate,  should  now  be 
reaping  a reward  in  rows  that  will  bloom  well 
late  into  the  autumn. — A.  D. 

Begonias  dropping  their  buds.— This 
is  often  a source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to 
Begonia  growers,  and  especially  to  amateurs. 
Defective  management  in  some  respect  is  fre- 
quentl}'  the  cause,  but  a recent  experience  of 
my  own  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject — at  least,  in  certain  cases.  Among  my 
stock  is  a beautiful  Double  White  Begonia,  a 
picture  of  health  and  vigour,  the  foliageperfectly 
clean,  &c.,  which  a short  time  ago  was  loaded 
with  apparently  healthj'  buds,  and  just  coming 
into  full  bloom.  Instead  of  opening  properly, 
however,  nearly  all,  just  as  they  were  beginning 
to  expand,  dropped  off.  On  examining  the 
remaining  buds  closely  I found  them  covered 
with  what  I at  first  took  to  be  very  fine  dust, 
but  afterwards  discovered  to  be  very  minute 
insects  of  some  kind.  Most  of  them  were  so 
small  as  to  be  only  just  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  except  that  one  here  and  there 
appeared  to  move  I should  scarcely  have  sus- 
pected them  of  being  alive.  They  were  not  the 
ordinary  red-spider,  there  being  no  w^eb,  and 
the  creatures  decidedly  smaller,  but  they  must 
belong  to  the  same  genus.  I got  them  off  by 
sponging  the  buds  very  gently  with  a bit  of 
soft  sponge  and  a little  tepid  water  and  Sunlight- 
soap,  and  those  that  are  coming  on  now  seem 
inclined  to  stick  on  much  better.  The  house  is 
rather  a damp  one,  and  tlie  plants  had  been 
moderatelj'  shaded  all  along. — B.  C.  R. 

Crinum  Powelli  — This  is  just  the  sub- 
ject to  plant  out  in  a cool-house,  but  where  it 
cannot  be  treated  in  this  way,  it  may,  never- 
theless, be  grown  and  flowered  well  in  pots.  In 
the  case  of  single  bulbs  a good-sized  one  will 
require  a pot  9 inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
if  three  are  grown  together  there  should  be  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pot 
employed.  In  any  case  there  must  be  a suffi- 
cient depth  of  soil  to  bury  the  base  of  the 
large  club-shaped  bulb  at  least  6 inches  below 
th^  surface.  Even  then  there  will  be  a good 
deal  of  the  bulb  above  the  ground.  When  in 
pots,  the  plants  may  be  wintered  in  a cool 
greenhouse  or  in  a frame  protected  from  frost, 
and  in  the  spring  when  all  danger  from  late 
spring  frosts  is  over  they  can  be  plunged  out- 
side ; if  in  the  full  sun,  say  at  the  foot  of  a south 
wall,  so  much  the  better  for  the  future  display 
of  blooti). — JI. 
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ROSES. 

NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

Tub  present  Rose  season  is  a good  one,  and  one 
has  been  surprised  to  see  so  many  flowers, 
especially  of  the  dark-coloured  Hybrid  Perpetual 
kinds,  at  the  shows.  The 

Dabk-coloured  H.P.’s  are  as  beautiful  as  any 
forms  of  the  Rose,  one  reason  being  that  they  are 
strongly  fragrant,  unlike  not  a few  of  the  newer 
Roses  that  are  practically  without  this  essential 
feature.  A Rose  that  does  not  smell  sweetly  is 
bereft  of  its  greatest  charm,  not  atoned  for  by 
beauty  of  form  or  colour.  The  dark-coloured 
types,  on  the  other  hand,  are  powerfully  fra- 
grant, and  their  rich  velvety-crimson  colour  is 
unique,  such  fine  types  as  Xavier  Olibo,  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  Reynolds  Hole,  and  many  others 
being  worth  a place  only  for  their  fragrance.  A 
good  garden  Rose,  which  I have  previously 
made  note  of,  but  seen  very  fine  this  season,  is 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
sweetly-scented,  produced  freely  both  in  summer 
and  autumn,  and  wliite,  tinted  with  a rosy  sliade 
in  the  centre,  hence  the  popular  name  of  the 
White  La  Prance.  One  seldom  sees  this  at  ex- 
hibitions, but  that  does  not  follow  it  is  not  a 
good  Rose  for  the  garden.  Many  kinds  one  sees 
at  the  show’s  are  difficult  to  grow,  as,  for  example, 
Margaret  Boudet,  which  won  the  silver  medal 
as  the  best  bloom  in  the  amateurs’  division  at 
the  recent  great  Rose  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  It  is  rarely  indeed  one  sees  such  a 
bloom,  and  many  have  discarded  the  variety 
because  of  its  poor  grow’th.  A very  fine  garden 
and  exhibition  Rose  now  getting  well-known  is 
Susanne  Marie  Rhodocanachi  ; its  flowers  are 
large,  carmine-rose  in  colour,  and  produced 
freely  on  sturdy,  vigorous-growing  plants.  One 
of  the  most  important  classes  now  is  the 

Hybrid  Tea,  which  are  in  many  cases  closely 
identified  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  whilst 
some  are  almost  true  Teas.  It  is  a division  that 
really  requires  breaking  up,  as  the  word  “ tea 
is  confusing.  The  finest  of  this  section  is  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  one  of  the  most  lovely 
Roses  in  existence.  If  the  late  Mr.  Bennett 
had  raised  no  other  he  would  have  been  famous. 
One  is  really  getting  to  know  the  merits  of  this 
hybrid,  the  plant  being  very  robust  in  growth, 
with  fine  leafage,  and  bears  in  summer  and  into 
autumn  a wealth  of  large,  handsome  flowers, 
with  splendid  petals,  white,  touched  with 
salmon-rose,  a peculiarly  soft  and  beautiful 
tint.  They  are  fragrant,  and  a bush 
smothered  with  them  is  as  lovely  as  anything 
one  could  well  get  in  the  garden.  Another 
Hybrid  Tea  of  great  beauty,  though  of  a 
different  order,  is  Grace  Darling,  which  w’as  also 
raised  by  Bennett.  Own-root  iilants  are  of 
extreme  vigour,  and  go  on  increasing  in  beauty 
every  year.  The  leafage  is  clean,  robust,  and 
the  growth  remarkably  vigorous,  the  flowers 
borne  in  great  profusion  earlj'  in  the  season.  I 
saw  a bed  of  it  one  mass  of  the  large  blooms, 
white  heavily  suffused  with  rose,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  latest  of  all  kinds  to  cease  blooming.  In 
mild  years  a bed  of  it  will  sometimes  be  gay 
quite  into  the  autumn.  An  American  kind 
named 

Souv.  DE  WooTTON  is  Coming  to  the  front,  its 
flowers  of  a deep-crimson  shade  and  very  sweetly 
scented,  being  one  of  the  best  of  all  tne  newer 
varieties  in  this  respect,  whilst  it  grows  and 
blooms  freely.  Of  course. 

New  Ruses  are  always  interesting,  but  very 
few  really  good  kinds  are  added  to  lists.  The 
variety  that  won  the  gold  > medal  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  National  Rose  Society  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  this  year  was  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  a clear  bright,  yet  not  garish,  rose  shade, 
full,  vigorous,  but  unfortunately  not  strongly 
scented.  It  was  raised  and  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Newtownards, 
Co.  Down,  Ireland,  who  gave  us  such 
fine  kinds,  strong  in  fragrance  as  Margaret 
Dickson  and  Jeannie  Dickson,  both  kinds  well 
worth  growing  in  all  gardens,  but  as  far  as  I 
see  liable  to  get  quickly  mildewed  ; but  the 
flowers  are  full  and  delicately  coloured,  Margaret 
Dickson  being  the  better  of  the  two.  A Tea 
called  Clara  Watson,  which  we  believe  was 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Bennett,  is  of  high 
promise,  the  flowers  delicately  scented,  full,  and 
white,  touched  with  a pinkish  shade  in  the 
. centre.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
show,  and  was  certainly  entitled  to  a medal  ; 


also  the  new  Hybrid  I’erpctual  Rose  named 
Clio,  and  raised  by  Messrs.  Win.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltliam  Cross.  This  is  a remarkably  vigorous 
and  free  kind.  Tlie  flowers  are  large,  but  not 
coarse,  quite  up  to  exhibition  standard,  and 
ivory-white,  wdth  a suffusion  of  salmon-pink  in 
the  centre.  I have  bushes  of  it  a mass  of 
bloom,  and  it  will  made  a good  kind  for  planting 
in  a distinct  group.  Another  Rose,  this  of  the 
true  Tea  class,  likely  to  get  popular  is  Brides- 
maid, an  American  variety  witli  flowers  of  a 
clear  pink  colour,  similar  to  its  parent,  Catherine 
Mermet,  except  in  the  important  point  of  colour. 
Medea  is  a fine  Tea  Rose,  the  flowers  of  a 
charming  shade  of  yellow,  almost  lemon, 
deepening  in  the  centre  to  a canary  tone.  Tliis 
is  also  one  of  Mr.  Paul’s  additions,  so  is  Corinna, 
which  belongs  to  the  Tea  class,  the  flowers 
displaying  many  subtle  tints,  yellow,  buft,  etc., 
melting  one  into  the  other.  A distinct  and 
promising  variety  is  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  not  very  full,  lieing  almost 
semi-double,  but  they  are  of  pleasing  form,  and 
brilliant-crimson  in  colour.  Its  freedom  and 
colour  make  this  variety  of  the  Tea  class  a 
distinct  gain. 

Innocente  Pirola. — In  repl3’-  to  several 
queries,  this  is  a very  fine  Tea  Rose,  and  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  extensive  culture.  The 
illustration  here  given  shows  well  the  form  of 
the  flower. 

Amongst  other  new  Roses  of  note  is  Car- 
mine Pillar,  raised,  I believe — at  least,  ex- 
hibited—by  Mr.  George  Paul,  of  Cheshunt. 


month  ago  Mr.  Morlcy,  of  Park-street,  fl’aunton, 
kindly  sent  me  some  blooms  of  Uiis  Rose,  and 
magnificent  flowers  they  were.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I never  saw  liner,  j'ct  they  were  taken 
from  a wall  with  a west  aspect  witli  the  roots  of 
the  plant  growing  in  a raised  bank.  In  Mrs. 
Eden’s  garden  at  the  Grange,  Kingston, 
Taunton,  I have  seen  the  Cloth  of  Gold  flower- 
ing well  as  a pillar  Rose  in  the  open.  This  being 
so,  I think  it  shows  that  the  plant  referred  to 
by  this  correspondent  is  not  treated  quite  right 
in  some  way,  and  probably  it  is  in  the  pruning, 
assuming  that  good  growth  is  made.  Sufficient 
of  the  3’oung  shoots  made  during  the  summer 
should  be  secured  to  the  wall  12  inches  apart, 
preference  being  given  to  the  strongest ; all  the 
rest  should  be  cut  clean  away.  The  growths 
secured  to  the  wall  must  be  left  their  whole 
length,  as  it  is  these  shoots  that  will  flower  next 
year,  if  any  of  them  do  at  all.  The  chief  point 
is  to  get  well-ripened  wood  ; but  this  cannot  be 
had  if  the  growth  is  allowed  to  remain  crowded 
during  the  autumn.  A healthy  plant  will,  and 
should,  make  shoots  during  the  summer  6 feet 
long.  If  it  does  not  do  this,  the  plant  suffers 
for  the  want  of  root  moisture,  or  the  soil  is  too 
poor.  Do  not  move  the  plant,  as  the  paved  yard 
is  just  what  suits  this  or  any  other  strong- 
growing Rose. — J.  C.  C. 

A good  garden  Rose  is  the  variety 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  raised  by  the  French 
rosarian  Guinoisseau  in  1889.  It  is  a beautiful 
flower,  very  free,  and  deliciously  fragrant.  Of 
the  many  varieties  in  collections,  this  one  is 


Rose  “ Innooeiite  Pirola. 


This  is  a silly  name  for  a Rose,  but  it  is  a good 
climbing  kind,  and  its  large  single  flowers  are 
bright  crimson  in  colour.  One  must  also  men- 
tion the  Hybrid  Sweet  Briers,  shown  so  much  by 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  of  Salisburjq 
The  plants  grow  tall  and  are  smothered  with 
flowers  of  a similar  shape  to  those  of  the  Sweet 
Brier,  and  charming  in  colour.  There  are 
many  named  kinds,  which  gives  us  delicate 
and  brilliant  pink  shades.  Many  Roses  called 
new  have  been  shown  this  season,  but  the 
majority  are  poor  stuff,  bad  in  colour  and  form. 
We  do  not  want  dingy  purples  or  any  such 
unpleasant  tones.  I saw  one  called  Bluebeard, 
the  flowers  of  a fearful  livid  purple.  C.  T. 


828.— Rose  “Clotli  of  Gold.”— There  is 
no  question  about  this  Rose  growing  and  flower- 
ing well  in  Somerset,  so  I see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  bloom  well  in  Devon.  About  ai 


the  more  noticeable  for  its  powerful  scent ; hence 
its  common  name  of  the  White  La  France.  The 
colour  is  white,  with  just  a trace  of  delicate 
rose,  and  the  plant  blooms  over  a long  season. 
It  is  not  an  exhibition  Rose  really,  although 
that  matters  little.  We  can  afford  to  do 
with  a few  more  such  Roses,  free,  vigorous,  and 
with  delicately  tinted  flowers  of  strong  fra- 
grance. It  is  quite  time  that  raisers  paid  some 
attention  to  scent — the  most  acceptable  virtue 
in  a Rose,  but  often  overlooked. — G. 

818. — Budding  Roses.— Ill  a recent  issue  I gave  full 
instructions  respecting  this  most  interesting  operation. 
Please  read  back.  You  certainly  should  remove  the  whole 
of  the  wood  clean  from  the  bud  as  you  describe,  although 
I have  known  of  a case  where  an  amateur  did  not,  and  yet 
was  fairly  successful.— P.  U. 

Tea  Rose  Narcisse.— This  is  a charming  kind,  and 
very  free  blooming.  It  is  almost  like  Lamarque  in  minia- 
ture, dwarf,  compact,  and  with  every  shoot  terminated  by 
a cluster  of  flowers.  In  the  bud  state  it  is  specially 
charming.  In  colour  it  is  of  the  palest  sulphur,  fading  to 
cream-white  as  the  flowers  expand  fulh'.— H. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  HARRYANUM. 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum  is  a most  beauti- 
ful and  extraordinary  species,  being  quite 
distinct  from  all  others  in  this  lovely  family  of 
plants.  It  is  a native  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  and  considering  how  often  this  part 
of  South  America  has  been  explored  by  collec- 
tors, it  is  certainly  marvellous  that  this 
magnificent  species  should  have  remained  in 
obscurity  until  188H,  when  it  was  discovered  by 
a collector  of  the  late  Mr.  Horsmau,  of  Col- 
chester, who  sold  the  whole  batch,  which  was 
indeed  a small  quantity,  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  of  Chelsea.  About  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  this  fine  Odontoglossum  flowered, 
and  was  named  in  honour  of  the  principal  of 
INIessrs.  Veitch’s  firm  by  the  late  Professor 
Reichenbach.  This  plant  was  indeed  a grand 
surprise,  for  it  opened  up  quite  a distinct  and 
pleasing  type  of  this  genus,  which  is  unsur- 
passed for  its  peculiar  beauty  and  lovely  colours. 
Since  then,  however,  other  importations  have 
fortunately  arrived,  and  we  now  see  this  plant 
in  goodly  numbers  in  all  the  best  collections, 
and  it  is  at  the  present  time  procurable  at  very 
low  prices,  thus  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  should  find  a place  in  every  collection. 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum  is  a robust,  free- 
growing  plant,  producing  light-green  pseudo- 
bulbs about  3 inches  high,  becoming  wrinkled 
with  age.  The  leaves,  which  are  thick  and 
leathery  in  texture,  are  oblong,  obtuse,  and 
measure  from  8 inches  to  10  inches  long  ; ever- 
green, of  bright  colour,  and  form  an  elegant 
plant  even  when  not  in  flower.  The  scape  pro- 
ceeds from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  is  erect,  from 
3 feet  to  4 feet  high,  and  many  flowered, 
the  individual  blooms  being  exceedingly 
showy,  and  3 inches  to  5 inches  in  diameter, 
are  of  good  substance,  and  therefore  continue 
in  beauty  for  a long  time  ; the  sepals 

are  oblong,  wavy,  much  longer  and  broader 
than  the  petals,  of  a deep  chestnut-brown, 
transversely  striped  and  bordered  with  rich- 
yellow  ; the  petals  are  oblong,  acute,  reflexed 
at  the  tips,  incurved,  of  deep  chestnut-brown, 
tipped  with  yellow,  and  the  basal  half  being 
white,  longitudinally  striped  with  purplish- 
mauve,  which  extend  to  about  half  its  entire 
length  ; the  lip  is  oval,  oblong,  large,  and  three- 
lobed,  the  side  lobes  rotund  and  curved  up- 
wards, white,  heavily  striped  and  spotted  with 
bright  mauve-purple,  the  front  lobe  is  some- 
what cordate,  pure-white,  changing  to  pale- 
yellow  ; the  crest  is  much  fringed,  and  of  a 
bright  golden-yellow,  the  whole  forming  a very 
pretty  and  showy  bloom.  In  different  plants 
the  colours  vary  somewhat,  but  it  being  so 
distinct  that  by  the  above  description  the  plant 
may  be  readily  recognised.  The  culture  of  this 
species  is  similar  to  many  others  with  I’egard  to 
potting,  watering,  &c.  ; it  should  be  well 
elevated  upon  a cone-like  mound,  well  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  the  compost,  consisting  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum,  should  be  kept 
just  moist  during  the  resting  season,  but  when 
the  plant  is  in  active  growth  a liberal  supply  of 
water  will  be  necessary.  Pot-culture  will  be 
found  most  suitable,  and  these  must  be  perfectly 
drained  or  the  plants  will  quickly  fall  into  a 
sickly  state,  and  in  all  probability  will  never 
recover.  I have  noticed  many  various  ways  of 
growing  this  superb  Orchid,  but  the  best  results 
have  been  obtained  when  given  rather  more 
heat  than  is  usual  with  the  majority  of  species 
of  this_  genus,  a temperature  similar  to  that 
maintained  in  the  Cattleya-house  appearing  to 
suit  it  to  great  advantage. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DISA  GRANDIFLORA. 
Occasionally  this  plant  is  met  with  growing  in 
the  most  luxuriant  manner  possible,  and  this 
without  any  attention  being  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  grower.  My  experience,  if  not  very  great, 
at  least  has  been  of  an  experimental  nature,  with 
more  failures  than  successes  ; in  fact,  after  many 
trials,  I am  only  now  on  the  right  track. 
Position  or  some  other  local  conditions  has  been 
given  before  now  as  the  reason  why  this  plant 
should  succeed  in  such  few  places,  a statement  I 
am  inclined  to  think  is  right.  My  plant  I have 
had  for  five  years,  and  it  has  been  carried  out  of 


one  house  into  another,  and  also  stood  in 
different  parts  of  the  structures  until  it  was 
placed  in  its  present  position.  This  is  by  the 
door  on  the  east  side  of  a cool  greenhouse, 
where  Heaths  and  such  like  plants  are  grown. 
It  is  now  within  measurable  distance  of  quickly 
covering  the  surface  of  an  8-inch  pot  with 
healthy  growths,  a strong  flower-stem  also 
pushing  up.  The  foliage  is  sprinkled  overhead 
two  or  three  times  a day,  the  pot  being  well 
drained.  The  rooting  material  consists  of  peat, 
fibrous  loam  and  Moss.  The  above  detailed 


experience  may  lead  others  to  shift  their  plant 
or  plants  about  until  they  find  a suitable  place 
in  which  to  leave  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Orchids  in  existence.  H. 


CATTLEYA  SPECIOSISSIMA. 

This  is  a large  and  very  brilliantly-coloured 
species,  belonging  to  the  C.  labiata  section, 
which  produces  its  blooms  at  a season  of  the 
year — namely,  about  September  and  October — 
when  but  few  others  of  this  genus  are  to  be 
found  in  flower,  and,  therefore,  makes  it  a very 
desirable  plant  for  all  Cattleya  growers. 
Although  for  a considerable  number  of  years  it 
was  always  proved  to  be  a shy-flowering  kind, 
it  appears  now  by  the  number  of  specimens  one 
sees  in  flower — at  least,  for  the  last  season  or  two — 
that  this  difficulty  has  at  last  been  overcome 
and  its  requirements  better  understood,  and  by 
the  large  size  and  bright  colour  of  the  blooms  it 
will  amply  repay  for  any  little  extra  attention 
that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it.  Cattleya 
speciosissima  is  a plant  that  has  been  known  in 
our  gardens  for  very  many  years.  It  is  an 
evergreen  species,  producing  smaller  pseudo- 
bulbs than  the  majority  of  kinds  belonging  to 
this  section,  and  which  seldom  average  more 
than  8 inches  in  height.  These  are  also  different 
by  being  smoother  and  thinner  than  many 
others.  The  leaves  are  leathery  in  texture,  and 
of  a dark  shining  green  colour,  which  are  of  a 
much  lighter  green  beneath.  These  plants  may 
be  grown  in  either  pots  or  baskets,  but  the 
latter  are  much  preferable,  as  they  can  then  be 
suspended  from  the  roof  in  a position  where 
they  may  obtain  plenty  of  light  and  sun  and 


other  advantages.  The  baskets  should  be 
thoroughly  drained,  and  the  plants  elevated 
above  the  sides  on  a mound-like  cone,  to  enable 
^e  water  to  get  quickly  away  from  the  roots. 
During  the  summer  and  growing  season  these 
plants  enjoy  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but 
only  enough  should  be  given  to  keep  the  bulbs 
plump  and  in  a healthy  condition  after  the 
growths  are  fully  developed.  The  material  for 
potting  should  consist  of  two  parts  good 
fibrous  peat  and  one  part  living  Sphag- 
num IMoss,  well  mixed  together,  and  the 
plants  should  be  firmly  potted.  Repotting 
requires  to  be  performed  with  great  care,  and 
the  living  roots  must  not  be  injured,  if  possible 
to  avoid  it.  The  best  season  for  this  to  be  done 
is  when  the  plants  commence  to  make  new  roots, 
which  time  may  always  be  ascertained  by  care- 
fully watching  the  plants.  I have  always  found 
this  species  to  succeed  best  when  treated  under 
similar  treatment  as  mentioned  above,  for  if  the 
plants  do  not  receive  plenty  of  light  and  sun  to 
ripen  the  growths,  flowers  will  not  appear,  and 
a peculiarity  with  this  kind  is  that  the  flower- 
spike  is  produced  from  the  young  bulb  without 
any  season  of  rest,  and  should  it  not  then  be 
forthcoming  it  is  certain  that  the  plant  will  not 
flower  until  next  season,  and  after  it  has  made 
new  growths.  The  typical  plant  has  fine  sepals 
of  delicate  purplish-rose,  flushed  with  white  ; 
the  petals  are  very  large  and  broad,  and  often 
measure  8 inches  and  more  across,  of  a similar 
colour  as  the  sepals,  and  slightly  undulated  ; 
the  lip  is  tightly  rolled  over  the  column,  and 
this  portion  is  of  the  same  shade  as  the  preced- 
ing,  whilst  the  expanded  part,  which  is  beauti- 
fully undulated,  is  of  a deep  velvety-purple, 
with  two  yellow  blotches  or  spots  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
splendid  Cattleya  all  worthy  of  cultivation,  and 
which  are  quite  distinct,  and  when  well-flowered 
form  very  pleasing  subjects,  especially  at  the 
season  when  these  blooms  are  exceedingly 
scarce. 

C.  SPECIOSISSIMA  ALBA  is  a beautiful  pure- 
white  form  that  was  not  known  previously  to 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  is  still  scarce.  The 
enormous  flowers  are  entirely  pure-white, 
including  the  lip,  which  has  only  a pale-yellow 
marking  in  the  throat.  The  plant  is  identical 
with  the  type  in  manner  of  growth,  and  it  is  a 
lovely  variety  of  massive  substance,  well  worthy 
of  attention  whenever  found. 

C.  SPECIOSISSIMA  Dawsoni. — This  handsome 
variety  is  only  one  of  tlie  many  variations  of  this 
species,  and  was  first  flowered  by  the  late  Mr. 
Dawson,  of  Glasgow,  over  twenty  years  ago, 
and  who  then  grew  it  to  great  perfection.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  in  some  instances  have 
been  known  to  measure  upwards  of  10  inches 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  petals  ; these  are  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  sepals,  being  a soft,  rosy  shade, 
the  petals  broad  and  nicely  undulated.  The  lip 
is  of  fine  form,  spreading  in  front  and  deeply 
divided  at  the  end  ; the  bottom  portion  is  of  a 
deep  rosy-crimson,  with  lines  of  the  same  colour 
running  up  into  the  throat.  It  has  two  pale- 
yellow  spots  on  each  side  of  the  tube,  whilst  the 
margins  of  the  side  lobes  are  narrowly  bordered 
with  delicate  rose.  It  bears  several  blooms  on 
a spike,  and  take  a foremost  rank  with  any  other 
variety.  It  is  well  figured  in  “ Warner’s  Select 
Orchidaceous  Plants,”  I.  t.  16. 

C.  SPECIOSISSIMA  REGINA  is  another  very  dis- 
tinct and  richly-coloured  variety,  having  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  a bright-purple  colour,  as 
are  also  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip,  the  front  por- 
tion being  of  a deep  purplish-mauve,  and  with 
the  usual  two  yellow  blotches.  This  magnifi- 
cent form  was  first  flowered  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  at  Dorking,  about  the  year 
1884. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  now  known, 
all  similar,  but  with  some  variation  in  colour 
and  markings,  and  in  some  instances  the  blotches 
on  the  lip  are  white  instead  of  yellow  ; these  are 
all  decided  acquisitions,  and  by  the  enormous 
substance  in  the  blooms  they  are  enabled  to  con- 
tinue in  full  perfection  for  a considerable  period. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


700.— Cardboard  boxes.— Small  cardboard  boxes  of 
b.asket  shape,  but  covered,  and  with  a wire  handle,  are  (or 
were)  to  be  obtained  from  the  Walkden  Works,  Verney- 
road.  South  Bermondsey,  where  I saw  a curious  machine  at 
work  making  them.  It  was  said  they  would  even  hold 
milk. — Miss  Allison. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

SUMMER-FLOWERINfi  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS. 

OuB  gardens  would  be  more  interesting  in  the 
summer  months  if  the  many  beautiful  kinds  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  were  more  common. 
One  sees  the 

Mock  Oranges  in  gardens,  but  usually 
cramped  up  in  a shrubbery.  These  are  known 
botanically  as  Philadelphuses,  and  several  kinds 
are  available.  Some  of  them  are  weedy  in 
growth,  as  the  forms  of  P.  ooronarius,  but  one 
need  not  have  these  when  such  fine  kinds  as 
P.  speciosum,  P.  grand  iflorus,  and  P.  (tor- 
donianus  are  at  command,  whilst  for  small 
gardens  it  is  better  to  hav^e  the  pretty  little 
P.  microphyllus,  the  dwarf  but  larger-flowered 
P.  Lemoinei,  or  its  variety  erecta,  which,  as 
indicated  by  the  name,  is  more  erect  in  growth. 
All  these  Mock  Oranges  have  little  or  no  scent. 
They  are,  therefore,  preferable  to  P.  coronarius, 
because  the  flowers  of  this  are  almost  over- 
powering, filling  the  garden  with  their  strong 
scent.  The  common  name  of  Syringa  is 
usually  given  to  the  Mock  Orange,  but  the  true 
“ Syringa  ” is  the  Lilac.  P.  microphyllus  pro- 
duces a wealth  of  small  neat  leaves,  set  off  by  a 
profusion  of  white  flowers.  It  is  dense  in 
growth,  and  one  must  be  careful  not  to  crowd  it 
up  with  other  things.  This,  and,  in  truth,  all 
the  Mock  Oranges,  require  ample  space  to 
develop,  then  one  sees  their  true  character.  A 
distinct  form  of  P.  coronarius  has  golden- 
coloured  leaves.  It  is  called  foliis  aureis,  and 
is  of  value  on  this  account  alone.  The  leaves 
are  rich  in  colour,  decided,  and  do  not  change  as 
the  year  goes  on.  Sometimes  foliage  of  this 
character  gets  burnt  by  the  sun,  not,  however, 
in  this  case.  Variegated  shrubs,  as  a rule,  are 
neither  pretty  nor  ornamental,  but  the  present 
instance  is  an  exception.  The 

Rose  Acacia  (Robinia  hispida)  is  a small 
North  American  tree.  One  seldom  sees  it  in 
small  gardens,  but  it  is  worth  planting  in  a good 
group,  as  the  bunches  or  clusters  of  flowers  are 
festooned  freely,  the  colour  is  pleasing,  and 
tender  against  the  delicate  green  leaves.  The 
growth  is  not  weedy,  and  in  the  smallest 
quarters  a tree  of  it  may  be  planted,  as  it  seldom 
attains  more  than  about  twelve  feet  in  height. 
One  seems  to  enjoy  the  flowering  of  such  a tree 
as  this  at  this  season,  as  few  things  are  now  in 
bloom,  whereas  in  the  spring  a long  list  might 
be  made.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
common  Acacia  and  ordinary  garden  soil  will 
suffice.  It  is  wise  to  plant  in  a sheltered  spot, 
to  prevent  the  rotten  brittle  stems  from 
breaking.  The 

Spir.eas  are  a host  in  themselves.  It  is 
needless  to  mention  all  the  good  kinds  that  could 
be  grown, but  one  in  particular  is  worth  note,  this 
is  8.  aritefolia,  a lovely  North  American  shrub, 
very  hardy,  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but 
should  have  a good  position  where  it  will  not 
get  crowded  up  with  other  things.  It  is  of 
slender  growth,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of 
.luly  bears  pleasing  masses  of  creamy-white 
flowers.  Such  a shrub  as  this  is  spoilt  if  not 
given  a position  by  itself  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
lawn,  where  its  graceful  and  free  masses  of 
flowers  may  be  seen.  The 

Gum  Cistus  is  another  superb  hardy 
shrub  in  bloom  during  mid-summer.  C.  lauri- 
folius  is  the  name  of  it,  and  when  well  placed 
few  things  are  more  beautiful.  This,  again, 
will  not  bear  being  oi'owded  up  with  other 
things,  and  it  must  have  a sunny,  dry  spot.  It 
lives  on  sunshine  and  a dry,  warm  soil,  placing 
the  shrub  where  it  is  not  exposed  to  cold  winds. 
The  type  is  different  to  that  fine  variety  named 
maculatus,  which  have  larger  flowers  of  the 
purest  white,  with  a blotch  of  deep-blood 
crimson  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  A shrub 
in  beauty  is  a mass  of  bloom,  literally  weighed 
down  with  blossom,  and  the  deep-green  leaves 
are  aromatic  when  bruised.  A tree  not  often 
seen  is 

Stybax  .japonica,  also  called  S.  serrulata. 
It  has  been  introduced  sufficiently  long  for  us 
to  judge  to  what  height  it  will  reach,  but  in 
.Japan  it  grows  as  tall  as  40  feet.  We  only 
know  it  as  a charming  shrub  of  dense  habit, 
and  smothered  with  pure-white  flowers  at  this 
season.  These  appear  on  the  undersides  of  the 
branches,  and  are  bell-shaped,  set  off  by  the 
yellow  stamens.  It  is  a Japanese  tree  or  shrub, 


whichever  one  is  pleased  to  call  it,  thoroughly 
worth  growing.  The 

Spanish  Broom  or  Rush  (Spartium  junceum), 
a cheap  and  hardy  shrub,  produces  its  large, 
yellow  and  fragrant  flowers  throughout  the 
summer  months.  The  shrub  makes  a wiry 
growth,  and  will  flourish  in  dry  soils  were  little 
else  can  be  established.  It  thoroughly  enjoyed 
last  year,  and  is  striking  in  aspect  when  it 
reaches  a height  of  8 feet  or  so,  and  was  brought 
from  the  Mediterranean  region  to  England 
about  the  year  1848. 

Genista  vir(jata  is  another  yellow-flowered 
shrub  worthy  of  note.  It  is  seldom  seen  in 
gardens,  but  at  this  season  nothing  in  its  way  is 
more  beautiful  with  its  wealth  of  fine  yellow 
flowers  smothering  every  branch.  It  grows 
many  feet  in  height,  and  from  top  to  bottom  is 
a sheet  of  bloom.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  likes  a dry  soil  and  sunny  open  spot. 
Although  introduced  about  one  hundred  years 
ago  from  Madeira,  it  is  as  rare  as  if  it  were  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction.  In  large 
gardens  it  is  possible,  of  course,  to  group  the 
shrub,  but  in  smaller  places  one  must  be  con- 
tent with  a single  specimen. 

Traveller’s  Joy  (Clematis  Vitalba). — The 
annexed  engraving  shows  well  the  beauty  of  the 
well-known  Traveller’s  .Joy  Clematis.  This 
plant  will  thrive  well  in  almost  any  locality. 


and  is  admirable  for  covering  bare  spaces, 
arbours,  &c. 

Other  shrubs  of  note  are  the  following  ; 
Escallonia  Phillipiana  is  distinct  in  aspect.  Its 
slender  shoots  are  covered  with  small  pure- 
white  flowers.  This  shrub  is  not  at  all  trouble- 
some to  grow  on  ordinary  soil,  but  one  must 
have  a fairly  large  group  of  it,  as  the  flowers  are 
not  larg-e.  The  pretty  Kalmia  glauca  is  delight- 
ful in  a peaty  bed,  with  its  profusion  of  pinkish 
flowers  in  bold  heads,  and  where  this  succeeds 
one  may  have  the  Zenobia,  Z.  speciosa,  or,  better 
still,  its  variety  pulverulenta.  The  waxy-white 
flowers  are  like  those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
in  form  and  in  contrast  to  the  silvery-white 
leaves.  As  summer  draws  on  one  welcomes  the 
Catalpas,  the  Syrian  Mallows  (Hibiscus  syriacus) 
in  variety,  the  Olearia  Haasti,  and  Veronica 
Traversi.  The  last  mentioned  is,  however. 


rather  tender.  One  does  not  want  things  which 
are  likely  to  get  killed  in  a severe  winter.  But 
when  the  bush  has  grown  to  a fair  size  and  is  in 
full  flower  it  forms  a pretty  picture.  C.  T. 


816.  — Winter-flowering  Jasmine.  — On  the 
whole  the  spring,  in  March  or  April,  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  this  subject,  as  then  the  plants  become  well  estab- 
lished, make  a good  growth,  and  will  flower  more  or  less 
freely  the  following  winter.  Or  it  may  be  planted  in 
October  or  November  with  good  results.— B.  C.  R. 

821.— Propagating  Aucubas.— Cuttings  of  these 
plants  inserted  tirmlv  in  sandy  soil  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber ought  to  form  roots  readily.  On  the  whole,  they  do 
best  in  a frame,  where  I have  often  rooted  them  in  both 
pots  and  boxes,  as  well  as  simply  dibbled  out  in  a bed  of 
soil.  They  will  often  strike  on  a sheltered  border,  though 
with  rather  lees  certainty. — B.  C.  R. 

83fi.  — Eucalyptus  globulus.  — The 

information  you  send  is  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  Eucalyptus  is  more 
sensitive  to  electricity  than  many  others.  Such 
an  occurrence  to  a plant  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  result  of  sunstroke.  But  whether  it 
is  the  action  of  the  sun  or  electricity  in  the  air 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  probably  in  your  case 
the  sun  could  not  reach  the  plant.  On  many 
occasions  I have  seen  one  side  of  a tree  or  plant 
disfigured  by  the  electric  current,  while  the 
other  side  was  unharmed.  Three  years  ago  I 
saw  in  Mr.  Fowler’s  garden  at  Taunton  several 
plants  of  Roses  that  had  been  injured  by 
lightning.  The  electric  cur- 
rent struck  the  plants  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  bed, 
while  those  plants  on  each  side 
were  unharmed. — J.  C.  C. 

Olearia  Haasti  is  one  of 

the  most  important  shrubs  in 
bloom  now,  and  I have  noticed 
it  more  than  once  in  full 
flower  in  nurseries  and  gar- 
dens. But  this  note  is  promp- 
ted by  its  fine  effect  when 
grouped  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  lawn,  its  heavy  masses  of 
small,  deep-green  leaves  re- 
lieved by  a profusion  of  white 
clusters  of  flowers.  The  bush 
is  almost  covered  with  them, 
and  this  year  it  wears  this 
welcome  aspect  earlier  owing 
to  the  drought.  It  is  exactly 
the  type  of  shrub  to  thus 
group  on  the  lawn,  as  it  grows 
between  .3  feet  and  4 feet  high, 
and  even  when  not  in  bloom 
is  no  eyesore  ; moreover,  no 
fear  need  be  felt  as  to  its  hardi- 
ness if  not  in  too  heavy  soil. 
For  hedges  out  of  the  reach  of 
cattle  and  where  rude  hands 
cannot  come  near  to  damage 
by  plucking  the  flowers  and 
otherwise  destroying  it,  this 
makes  one  of  the  best  and 
prettiest  I know.  Planted  in 
a young  state  about  2 feet 
apart  and  allowed  to  grow 
from  3 feet  to  4 feet  high,  at 
which  height  it  can  be  kept  by 
careful  knife  pruning,  which 
may  done  immediately  after 
flowering  or  in  the  early 
spring,  it  forms  a most  charm- 
ing hedge.  The  foliage  is  at 
all  times  green  and  pretty, 
and  at  this  season  the  plants 
when  covered  with  masses  of 
the  small  white  flowers  are 
most  effective.  Last  year  near  Exeter  I saw  it 
used  as  a short  dividing  hedge  between  two 
gardens,  and  here  Standard  Roses  had  been 
planted  between  and  allowed  to  peep  just  above 
the  top  of  the  hedge,  together  forming  a novel 
yet  very  effective  boundary. — W. 

Pavia  macrostachya  is  one  of  the  few 
shrubs  that  flower  late  in  the  season.  When  in 
full  bloom  it  is  a fine  picture,  the  flowers  being 
produced  with  great  freedom  and  in  dense 
plumy  spikes.  The  growth  is  spreading  and 
the  foliage  abundant,  in  rich  contrast  to  the 
wealth  of  bloom.  It  is  a native  of  North 
America,  and  should  be  given  ample  space  to 
spread  out  in  its  own  characteristic  way,  whilst 
it  will  succeed  in  quite  ordinary  soil.  Among 
many  other  flowering  shrubs  it  is  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  and  hardy,  and  is  as  fragrant  as 
it  is  fine  in  form  of  leaf  and  flower. — G. 


Our  Readers'  Illustrations:  Clematis  Vitalba  (“  Traveller’s  Joy  ”). 
Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by 
Mrs.  Martin,  Bournbrook  Hall,  Birmingham. 
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FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  THE  OI’EN  GROUND. 
If  the  same  pains  were  taken  to  secure  strong 
plants  for  the  open  ground  as  are  evinced  in 
procuring  those  for  forcing,  fewer  complaints 
would  be  heard  concerning  poor  crops  and  small 
fruit.  I invariably  prepare  a sufficient  number 
of  plants  each  season  to  replace  those  taken  up, 
so  that  about  the  same  number  may  be  in  full 
bearing  anniiallj’. 

Establishing  the  plants. — The  soil  used  for 
this  purpose  consists  of  about  a half  of  well- 
decayed  manure  and  half  loam  taken  from  an 
old  Cucumber-bed.  This  is  passed  through  a 
half-inch  sieve  to  mix  it  thoroughly  and  render 
it  line  enough  for  use  in  small  pots.  In  such  a 
mixture  the  plants  soon  take  root  and  become 
established.  For  layering,  3-inch  pots  are  used, 
and  these  being  filled  with  the  above  mixture 
(no  crocks  are  used)  and  taken  to  the  beds  where 
plants  are  growing  are  plunged  up  to  the  rim. 
The  best  and  strongest  runners  are  then 
selected,  one  being  pegged  down  in  the  centre  of 
each  pot  and  stopped  at  the  first  joint.  These 
soon  root,  and  by  the  end  of  July  or  beginning 
of  August  have  filled  the  pots  and  are  ready  for 
planting. 

Prepaking  the  ground.  — Strawberries 
delight  in  rich,  fertile  soil,  and  for  this  reason 
special  preparation  is  necessary,  where  the  soil 
has  become  at  all  exhausted,  toencourage  growth 
as  much  as  possible.  If  it  is  intended  to  plant 
on  a piece  of  ground  lately  occupied  by  another 
crop,  a liberal  dressing  of  manure  should  be 
given,  and  the  soil  afterwards  dug  as  deeply  as 
its  depth  will  allow,  care  being  taken  not  to 
turn  up  any  of  the  poor  subsoil.  In  doing  this 
all  clods  on  heavy  ground  should  be  broken  to 
pieces,  so  as  to  render  the  soil  as  fine  as 
possible.  Rows  should  then  be  marked  out,  in 
which  operation  the  cultivator  must  be  guided 
by  the  quality  of  his  ground.  If  it  be  strong 
and  in  good  condition  he  should  allow  a distance 
of  2 feet  6 inches  between  the  rows,  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  soil  be  shallow  and  light,  then 
2 feet  will  be  found  sufficient. 

Pl.anting. — This  may  seem  a simple  process 
to  some,  but  on  it  the  well-being  of  the 
plants  depends  to  a great  extent.  No  one 
would  think  of  simply  putting  a plant  into 
a pot  and  then  filling  the  latter  with  soil  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  mould  is  rammed 
firmly  round  the  ball  till  all  is  as  hard  and 
firm  as  if  the  plant  had  been  growing  there  for 
years.  Yet  how  little  pains  is  bestowed  on 
plants  in  the  open.  They  are  often  just  stuck 
into  the  soil  and  left  to  grow  haphazard,  and  if 
by  chance  the  weather  is  dry  at  planting  they 
^ little  water,  but  as  often  as  not  they 
have  to  do  without  it,  for  planting  is  too  often 
delayed  till  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  the 
plants  to  make  any  progress.  When  planting, 
make  a hole  in  the  centre  of  the  fresh  soil  that 
was  brought,  and  turning  the  plant  out  of  the 
pot,  put  it  in  so  deep  that  the  base  is  about  an 
inch  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground. 
Then  with  a blunt  stick  ram  the  soil  round  till 
all  is  ([uite  firm  ; it  will  then  be  seen  that  each 
plant  is  in  a shallow  basin.  Planting  should 
never  be  done  if  the  soil  is  too  moist  to  admit  of 
its  being  made  quite  firm,  for  unless  the  roots 
can  take  a strong  hold  of  the  soil  growth  will  be 
unsatisfactory.  The  foliage  will  be  soft  and 
flabby,  and  the  crowns  will  not  ripen  thoroughly. 

\\  ATERING. — Plants  in  pots  that  are  prepared 
for  forcing  have  every  attention  paid  to  them 
in  this  respect ; then  why  should  not  those  in 
the  open  ground  be  similarly  treated?  As 
before  remarked,  there  is  a hollow  or  basin 
round  each  plant,  and  if  the  weather  prove  hot 
and  dry,  watering  will  be  needed  three  or  four 
times  a week.  Such  weather  often  occurs  in 
August  and  September,  and  when  this  is  so, 
special  care  is  required  if  the  plants  are  to 
make  steady  progress.  They  Avill  not  only 
require  watering  regularly,  but  will  benefit  by 
the  application  of  weak  doses  of  liquid-manure. 

If  this  cannot  be  had,  sprinkle  the  surface  of 
the  soil  round  the  plants  with  artificial  manure 
once  a week  after  the  plants  have  become 
established,  which  will  be  in  about  a fortnight 
after  planting.  Assuming  this  to  be  done  the 
first  week  in  August,  the  plants  would  grow  up 
to  the  middle  of  October  or  even  later  during 
a mild  season. 

Subsequent  treatment. — All  runners  should 


be  removed  as  they  show  themselves.  Weeds 
must  be  kept  down  so  as  to  admit  all  the  light 
possible,  and  by  the  time  the  plants  ha\  e done 
growing,  large,  plump,  well-ripened  crowns 
will  be  the  result.  Should  the  winter  be  severe, 
it  will  be  well  to  cover  the  crowns  with  Bracken 
or  other  litter  during  hard  frost,  but  this  should 
be  removed  wlien  a thaw  sets  in,  or  the  plants 
will  suli'er  from  damp.  Plants  so  treated  will 
produce  good  crops  of  fine  fruit  the  first  season, 
and  though  the  crop  may  not  be  so  heavy  as  on 
two-year-old  plants,  the  fruit  will  be  larger  and 
in  every  way  superior.  1’.  H. 


FRUIT  TREES-OLD  VERSUS  YOUNG. 
The  following  are  a few  notes  made  from 
personal  observation  of  various  kinds  of  fruits  as 
to  whether  the}'  are  most  prolific  in  their  young 
juvenile  state,  or  when  they  have  arrived  at 
mature  age ; and  not  only  is  there  a great 
difference  in  this  respect  in  different  kinds  of 
trees,  but  there  is  also  considerable  difference 
in  different  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  tree. 

Apfle.s,  being  the  most  important  of  all  hardy 
fruits,  deserve  the  first  consideration,  and 
although  I am  always  averse  to  cutting  down  a 
tree  so  long  as  it  bears  good  fruit,  I must 
own  that  young  trees  bear  the  finest  fruits 
and  the  most  regular  crop.  The  present  season 
there  is  a remarkable  difference  in  favour  of  the 
young  trees,  which  are  well  cropped,  even  to 
those  planted  this  year  ; but  old  trees,  M’hen 
apparently  too  much  exhausted  by  last  year's 
heavy  crop  to  set  another,  and  many  failed  to 
blossom.  The  newer  kinds  of  Apples  are  very 
precocious  as  regards  fruiting  in  a young  state. 

Apricots  continue  to  fruit  well  for  many 
years  where  the  soil  is  favourable,  but  where  it 
is  not  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  grow  at  all. 
My  advice  is  don’t  cut  down  an  Apricot  so  long 
as  it  forms  good  wood. 

Bush  fruits,  which  term  includes  Goose- 
berries, Currants,  and  Raspberries,  are  usually 
allowed  to  stand  too  long,  or  until  the  fruit 
they  bear  is  quite  worthless,  and  considering 
that  if  good  strong  bushes  are  planted,  they 
will  carry  some  fruit  the  first  j'ear,  there  is 
really  no  necessity  for  keeping  old  worn-out 
trees.  I have  splendid  Gooseberries  hanging 
now  on  young  bushes  planted  quite  late  this 
spring,  the  fruits  being  larger  than  on  old 
bushes. 

Cherries  are  rather  more  erratic  in  their 
habit  of  cropping.  The  Morello  hardly  ever 
fails  to  carry  good  crops  on  trees,  old  or  young, 
but  some  of  the  White  Heart  kinds  crop  more 
freely  after  they  attain  mature  age  than  in  a 
young  state. 

Figs  are  comparatively  young  at  an  age  when 
many  kinds  of  fruit-trees  are  worn  out.  Do  not 
cut  down  a Fig-tree  because  it  is  old. 

Pears  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
variety,  and  their  fertility  is  greatly  helped  or 
hindered  by  the  mode  of  pruning  followed. 
Many  Wall  Pear-trees  are  set  down  as  barren 
because  they  have  been  made  so  by  too  close 
pruning — for  instance,  the  Jargonelle  crops  very 
freely  if  left  unpruned,  but  become  almost 
barren  if  closely  spurred  in,  and  many  other 
kinds  get  unfruitful  after  several  years’  service. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  from  their  habit  of 
cropping  only  on  the  young  wood  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  year’s  growth,  may  be  kept  in  good 
bearing  order  for  many  year.-,  but  much  depends 
on  the  pruning. 

Plums  are  most  useful  fruits,  but  very 
capricious.  Some  kinds,  like  the  Victoria,  crop 
very  freely  in  any  form  of  training,  or  on  young 
or  old  trees,  but  all  the  Green  Gage  kinds  are 
notoriously  uncertain  as  regards  cropping  while 
they  are  young  and  gross  in  growth,  but  as  soon 
as  they  attain  mature  age  they  produce 
splendid  crop  of  fruit.  That  splendid  kind 
called  Washington,  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
dessert  Plums,  will  grow  like  a Willow  for  years, 
but  not  fruit  ; while  an  old,  half-decayed  stump 
oroduces  splendid  fruits  close  by ; therefore,  don’t 
le  hasty  in  destroying  old  Gage-trees. 

J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


Fire  - heat  for  Grapes  in  hot 
weather. — I have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
during  hot  weather  many  people  are  led  to 
dispense  with  the . use  of  fire-heat  in  their 
vineries,  thinking  that  the  continuing  of  it, 
besides  being  quite  unnecessary,  would  be  also 
'ujurious  to  the  well-being  of  the  Vines. 


Economy  is  often  put  forward  as  the  reason  of 
this  proceeding,  but  I am  certain  that  it  is 
quite  the  opposite.  The  Grapes  apparently 
may  be  going  on  satisfactorily  as  to  colouring, 
but  this  will  be  only  fleeting,  as  I am  certain  If 
fire-heat  is  wholly  withdrawn  at  the  close  of 
the  season  there  will  be  an  outcry  as  to  the 
shrivelled  state  of  the  berries  and  their  not 
keeping  well.  Various  reasons  wall  no  douTit 
be  given  as  to  the  cause  of  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  thinp,  but  the  proper  one,  the  w'ant  of 
fire-heat  during  the  grow'ing  season,  will  very 
likely  not  be  thought  of.  If  good  Grapes 
worthy  of  the  name  are  to  be  produced,  fire- 
heat  should  not  be  dispensed  with  for  a 
single  night,  let  the  weather  be  ever  so  bright. 
That  late  Grapes  will  be  coloured  much  earlier 
than  usual  there  can  be  denying,  but  this  is  no 
reason  why  fire-heat  should  wholly  be  dispensed 
w'ith.  Not  much  is  required,  1 admit,  but  the 
pipes^should  certainly  be  luke-warm  not  later 
than  7 p.m.,  and  on  dull  days  the  whole  time. 
\Vhere  lire-heat  is  not  used,  the  temperature 
may  apparently  feel  comfortable  at  night  and 
also  very  likely  at  6 a.m.  in  the  morning,  but 
between  these  times  there  will  be  a cold  clammi- 
ness that  anyone  w'ould  little  dream  of  who  has 
not  entered  vineries  during  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning.  On  account  of  tlie  Grapes  and 
foliage  being  colder  than  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  moisture  will  quickly  condense 
upon  them,  and  as  I have  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  note  on  “ Bloom  on  Grapes,”  this  is 
also  in  danger  of  being  spoiled.  The  produc- 
tion of  good  kluscat  Grapes  without  fire-heat  at 
night-time  during  e\’en  the  warmest  W'eather  is 
an  impossibility. — A.  Y. 

819.  ^Apricots  splitting.  — The  usual 
cause  of  this  affection  in  this  as  well  as  other 
fruits  is  a deficiency  of  moisture,  either  at  the 
root,  in  the  atmosphere,  or  both,  during  the 
early  stages— while  the  fruit  is  setting  and 
beginning  to  swell — and  a more  liberal  allowance 
later,  after  the  skin  has  begun  to  set.  I have 
Tomatoes  now  affected  in  a similar  manner,  and 
from  the  same  cause,  and  I have  never  j-et 
known  a case  of  “cracking”  in  fruit  of  any 
kind  where  it  could  not  be  traced  to  somethiim 
of  the  sort. — B.  C.  R. 

829.  —Treatment  of  fruit-trees.  —If  the 

trees  are  in  as  bad  condition  as  you  say,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  to  cut  all  the  spurs  back 
to  within  3 inches  of  the  old  wood.  You  must 
understand,  howev'er,  that  this  process  means 
doing  away  w'ith  any  chance  of  getting  anj' 
fruit  for  a year  or  two  ; but  it  is  the  only  plan 
open  to  you  to  bring  the  trees  into  good  condi- 
tion, and  if  they  are  not  too  old  they  will 
readily  respond  to  the  treatment,  and  fill  the 
branches  again  with  fruitful  spurs  ; or  you  may 
do  a portion  of  the  trees  next  winter,  and  the 
remainder  a year  after. — J.  G.  C. 

782.  — Raspberries  diseased.  — Your 
treatment  is  not  at  all  wrong.  I have  a large 
plot  of  the  above  on  sandy  soil  near  Dublin  ; the 
old  canes  are  all  cut  away  and  manured  every 
winter,  dug  deeply  between  the  rows  early  in 
spring,  the  tops  of  the  fruiting-canes  are  cut 
3 feet  from  the  ground,  all  suckers  removed 
during  summer,  not  watered  often.  Nothing 
better  ; not  the  crop  of  fruit  I have  this  vear° 
— R 0.  D. 

SOO.— Mulching  Strawberries.— If  vou  mulch 
ill  October  or  November,  and  the  winter  rains  wash  it  well 
into  the  soil,  break  off  any  old  stuff,  re-manure  in  the 
following  April,  water  well  until  the  fruit  is  set,  and  you 
will  not  have  any  gritty  or  dirty  fruit. — P.  0.  D. 

Morello  Cherries  as  bush  trees  — 

Although  the  Morello  thrives  best  when  grown 
against  north  walls,  yet  as  a bush  tree  in  the 
open  it  also  does  well.  M}'  method  of  treat 
ment  is  to  allow  a freer  growth  than  is  usually 
recommended,  the  branches  being  thinned  out 
where  necessary  if  at  all  likely  to  be  crowded. 

I planted  some  trees  seven  years  ago,  and  they 
have  not  missed  a crop  since  the  second  year. 

In  fact,  as  regards  the  Morello’s  cropping 
qualities  generally  it  has  no  equal,  as  this  is 
generally  of  annual  occurrence  whatever  the 
season. — A. 

New  Fuchsias.— Many  of  the  newer 
Fuchsias,  more  especially  those  from  the 
Continent,  are  remarkable  only  for  the  produc- 
tion of  large,  ungainly  blossoms,  and  the  habit 
of  the  plant  and  shape  of  the  flower  seem  to  be 
completely  ignored.  Most  of  the  newer  varieties 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  lately  have  been 
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those  with  double  blossoms,  with  in  the  majority 
of  cases  a large  and  ugly  corolla,  while  the  sepals 
are  reduced  to  very  small  proportions,  thus 
totally  destroying  tlie  symmetrical  shape  of  the 
flower.  Again,  in  many  old  varieties  the  sepals 
recurve  in  a very  elegant  manner,  while  new 
forms  are  frequently  met  with  in  which  they 
are  disposed  horizontally,  or  nearly  so.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  there  is 
among  Fuchsias  really  no  very  wide  range  in 
form  or  colour,  and  many  that  may  happen  to 
slightly  differ  from  the  older  kinds,  whether  an 
improvement  thereon  or  otherwise,  are  sent  out 
as  new.  It  is  true  these  remarks  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  other  subjects,  more 
especially  to  Pelargoniums,  and,  above  all,  to 
Chrysanthemums.  Of  good-shaped  varieties  of 
Fuchsias  may  be  mentioned  most  of  those  with 
white  lube  and  sepals,  especially  one  of  the 
oldest  of  all— Guiding  Star  ; many  of  the  single 
dark  varieties,  such  as  Try-me-o,  Lord  Fal- 
mouth, AVave  of  Life,  Lord  Elcho,  and  others  ; 
while  of  double  varieties  some  of  the  best  are 
Moles  worth.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Beauty  of 
Exeter,  Sir  Garnet  AVolseley,  La -France,  and 
Avalanche. — P. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  plants  for  all  purposes  are  now  making  ex- 
tremely rapid  growth  and  need  much  attention 
in  securing  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  their 
supports  to  avoid  being  broken  by  strong  winds 
or  heavy  rains.  Some  varieties  are  so  short- 
jointed,  that  in  low-lying  damp  districts  some 


the  blooms  obtained  from  strictly  crown  buds 
and  from  others.  In  tlie  former  the  blooms  are 
flat  ; what  few  petals  there  are  reflex  instead 
of  incurve,  while  the  colour  is  several  shades 
paler  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  proper  form  of 
blooms  in  the  Teck  family  is  of  the  best  in- 
curved type  ; the  depth  very  often  exceeds  the 
diameter,  while  the  petals  are  very  fleshy, 
thoroughly  incurving,  and  possessing  unrivalled 
colouring.  The  blush  tint  in  Princess  Teck  is 
unrivalled,  and  so  is  the  flesh-pink  or  rosy  blush 
of  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  a sport  from  the 
former.  Some  of  the  finest  blooms  ever  seen 
belonging  to  this  family  were  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  a wall  in  the  manner  described. 

Dwarf  Chrysanthemums  in  beds.— ^These 
make  excellent  plants  for  beds,  if  the  right 
kinds  are  chosen.  They  should  be  hardy, 
dwarf,  and  free-flowering  varieties,  and  then 
much  can  be  done  with  them.  E. 


HINTS  ON  FEEDING  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

The  application  of  stimulants  to  these  plants  is 
an  item  of  much  importance,  and  one  in  which 
amateurs  must  exercise  caution.  It  is  thought 
by  many  that  one  has  only  to  give  the  Chrysan- 
themum some  patent  food,  known  to  the  few 
only,  to  ensure  success.  No  greater  mistake 
could  be  made,  and  if  any  one  thing  is  likely  to 
bring  disappointment  it  is  over-feeding.  The 
method  likely  to  bring  satisfaction  for  our 
labour  is  that  indicated  from  week  to  week  in 
these  pages,  namely — daily  attention  to  timely 
details.  A few  hints,  therefore,  as  to  when  and 
how  to  encourage  the  proper  finish  to  a year’s 


cultivators  are  beginning  to  fear  such  plants  will 
pot  ripen  their  wood  sufficiently  if  we  get  much 
V'lPist,  dull  weather.  My  advice  to  such  persons 
^s"  to  thin  the  leaves  judiciously,  so  as  to  admit  a 
greater  amount  of  sun,  air,  and  wind  to  the 
stems  and  branches.  I do  not  mean  to  make  the 
plants  quite  clean  of  their  main  leaves  the  whole 
length  of  their  stem,  but  to  remove  an  odd  leaf 
here  and  there  where  they  overlap  each  other. 
In  districts  similar  to  those  already  noted  it  is 
at  times  a difficult  matter  to  get  such  varieties 
as  the  Princess  Teck  family  forward  enough  to 
give  satisfactory  blooms  by  the  middle  of 
November,  much  less  during  the  early  part  of 
that  month.  Where  such  a thing  exists  as  a 
spare  wall  with  a southern  exposure,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  stand  the  pots  at  the  base  of  the  wall 
and  train  the  shoots  on  the  wall  so  that  they 
receive  the  benefit  of  warmth  from  the  wall. 
This  enables  them  to  mature  their  growth  and 
form  the  desired  bud  earlier  than  they  would, 
by  at  least  a fortnight  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a high  wall  only  should 
be  utilised  for  this  purpose.  A low  wall,  provided 
it  has  the  proper  aspect,  will  suffice  equally 
well.  The  shoots  can  be  trained  crosswise  o\  er 
each  other,  but  in  such  a manner  that  the 
leaves  of  one  plant  do  not  exclude  the  light  too 
much  from  those  of  the  other.  The  extra 
warmth  derived  by  the  plants  from  the  wall 
must  hasten  on  their  growth  and  also  the  matu- 
ration of  the  wood.  Varieties  belonging  to  this 
family,  and  even  the  original  as  well,  never 
produce  shapely  blooms  from  what  are  known 
as  crown-buds  ; therefore  recourse  must  be  had 
to  buds  formed  a stage  later  and  which  of 
necessity  throw  the  forming  of  this  bud  several 
weeks  later.  No  variety  that  I am  acquainted 
with  exhibits  so  marked  a difference  between 


work  by  the  aid  of  manures  )uay  not  be  mis- 
placed. It  is  evident  we  cannot  put  enough 
plant  food  into  the  pots  to  last  this  gross-feed- 
feeding subject  a season,  and  must  assist  the 
roots  some  time  in  applying  nourishment  to  the 
immense  amount  of  leaf-growth  compared  to 
the  small  pots  that  flourishing  Chrysanthemums 
contain.  But  it  is  wrong  to  stimulate  the 
plants  before  there  is  a plentiful  supply  of 
roots  to  take  the  good  things  up.  We  some- 
times meet  with  growers  who  give  liquid-manures 
to  plants  soon  after  repotting  has  taken  place, 
which,  of  course,  only  tends  to  sour  the  soil, 
and  roots  refuse  to  ramble  into  it.  Be  certain 
then  that  there  are  plenty  of  roots  before  man- 
ures are  thought  of.  For  instance,  my  plants, 
which  are  mostly  in  8-inch  pots,  have  not  yet 
received  anything  in  the  way  of  feeding,  nor 
will  they  for  another  couple  of  weeks.  Roots 
are  finding  the  way  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
thus  showing  there  are  ample,  and  the  growth 
above  is  stout  and  healthy.  The  showers  of  the 
past  week  have  helped  afreegrowth,  and  stimulat- 
ing now  would  mean  large,  sappy  wood,  taking, 
perhaps,  to  the  eye,  but  not  the  kind  likely  to 
furnish  comely  blossoms  by-and-bye.  If  we  get  a 
return  of  hot,  dry  days,  the  calls  on  tlie  roots 
will  become  more  pressing,  and  then  it  may  be 
advisable  to  apply  an  occasional  watering  of 
weak  liquid  from  soot.  This  is  especially  bene- 
ficial to  the  Chrysanthemum.  It  is  easily 
obtained,  and  not  unpleasant  to  use.  Place  a 
quantity,  say  a peek,  in  a bag,  and  throw  it  into 
the  tub  or  tank  containing  water.  The  clear 
will  come  through  the  bag  and  will  be  fit  to  use. 
At  first  the  soot-water  will  require  to  be  made 
weaker  by  the  addition  of  clear  water,  and  only 
have  enough  to  slightly  blacken  the  latter. 
From  frequent  use  the  soot-v/ater  will  weaken 


itself,  and  the  tank  may  then  be  removed. 
There  is  very  little  danger  with  this  stimulant. 
It  just  keej)s  the  plants  moving,  and  gives  to  the 
leaves  a healthy  dark-green  colour.  Astheseason 
advances,  use  other  fertilisers  of  greater 
strength.  Liquid  from  cow-manure  is  of  a cool 
nature,  but  in  any  than  a very  hot  summer  tends 
to  sour  the  soil  if  frequently  given.  Sheep  and 
horse-manure  are  excellent,  and  may  be  used 
together.  Prepare  this  in  the  way  advised,  by 
puttingitintoabag,it  being  unwise  to  water  with 
anything  of  a nature  likely  to  clog  the  pores  of 
the  soil.  Do  not  apply  these  liquids  at  every 
watering — at  least,  not  until  the  flower-buds  are 
freely  swelling — about  twice  a week  being  often 
enough.  It  is  also  a bad  plan  to  water  with 
manure  when  the  plants  are  very  dry.  If  this 
last  condition  occurs,  first  give  water  only,  and 
then  go  over  the  plants  again  with  the 
stimulant.  I do  not  top-dress  the  soil,  as  is  done 
by  many,  witli  an  inch  or  so  of  fresh  soil ; my 
reason  being  that  it  then  becomes  difficult  to  tell 
when  a plant  needs  watering.  The  new  earth 
at  the  top  may  appear  wet  whilst  that  below  is 
dust-drjq  and,  consequently,  there  is  danger  of 
the  plant  suffering.  But  it  is  well  to  encourage 
surface  roots  in  other  ways,  also  to  give  the 
plants  a change  of  diet.  This  may  be  done  by 
sprinkling  a light  dressing  of  fertilising  manure 
on  the  soil  and  water  the  same  in,  or  it  may  be 
done  in  showei'y  weather  when  the  roots  do  not 
need  any  but  the  natural  moistening.  It  is 
invidious  to  name  any  particular  one.  Having 
used  most  of  those  advertised,  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  them.  All  are  prepared  by  those  who 
understand  plant  growth,  but  amateurs  should 
be  warned  not  to  use  any  at  a greater  strength 
than  directed  by  the  vendor.  Rather  use  them 
in  quantity  less  than  named.  A good  plan  is  to 
take  the  following  precaution  : klix  with  the 
fertiliser  an  equal  quantity  of  finely-sifted  soil, 
and  then  a teaspoonful  to  each  pot  has  always 
with  me  been  safe.  This  does  not  apply  to 
sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda,  two 
most  dangerous  salts  in  the  hands  of  amateurs. 
They  are  very  quick  in  action,  and  skilled 
growers  use  them  with  effect  if  they  wish  to  push 
the  flower-buds  forward  ; but  I tliink  we  are  as 
well  without  them  in  the  raw  state.  AVell- 
known  fertilisers  contain  them  in  a small  quan- 
tity, but  to  use  such  sprinkled  on  the  soil  or  in  the 
water  alone  means  ruin,  because  it  is  so  difficult 
to  keep  oneself  down  to  a oz.  to  a gallon  of 
water.  It  is  such  an  easy  matter  to  burn  the  roots 
with  these  nitrates.  Strong-growing  varieties, 
again,  require  more  feeding  than  do  the  weak 
onqs.  Take  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  This  is 
hardly  an  amateur’s  variety,  but  many  like  to 
have  a try  at  it  because  of  its  peculiar  hair- 
like growth  on  the  petals.  The  crimsons,  again, 
will  not  give  satisfactory  results  if  manures  be 
used  to  a large  extent,  and  it  is  u'ell  to  depend 
upon  those  of  a mild  nature  like  soot-water  all 
through  the  season.  White-flowering  kinds, 
too,  are  easily  spoiled  by  these  agencies.  Their 
roots  appear  of  a finer  texture  than  the  yellows 
and  bronzes,  for  example,  which  are  among  those 
that  need  most  feeding.  Incurved  Chrysanthe- 
mums may  not  be  stimulated  much.  The  wood 
and  leaves  of  this  class  must  be  very  hard  to  pro- 
duce characteristic  blooms.  Give  them  just 
enough  manure-water  to  keep  a healthy  green 
tone  to  the  leaves,  and  then  be  satisfied  that  all 
is  going  on  well.  H.  S.  L. 


Tropaeolum  tricolor.— This,  which  will 
now  be  in  a state  of  complete  rest,  should  be 
potted  about  September,  using  for  the  purpose 
a compost  consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  well-decayed  leaf-mould  or  peat,  with 
a liberal  amount  of  sand.  Clean  pots  and 
thorough  drainage  are  essential,  and  in  potting, 
the  upper  part  of  the  tuber  should  be  on  a level 
with  the  soil.  A very  limited  supply  of  w'ater 
should  be  given  till  the  plants  are  in  active 
growth — in  fact,  at  all  times  over-watering 
must  be  especially  guarded  against.  A light 
position  in  the  greenhouse  will  just  suit  this 
Tropaeolum.  Directly  the  young  slender  shoots 
make  their  appearance  the  support  or  trellis 
that  is  destined  for  them  should  be  placed  in 
position,  as  the  shoots  quickly  get  in  a tangle, 
and  it  is  then  a difficult  matter  to  separate 
them.  In  purchasing  tubers  of  this  Tropaeolum 
the  mistake  is  often  made  of  obtaining  them  too 
late  in  the  season,  as  if  kept  dry  after  an 
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endeavour  to  start  into  growth  the  young  shoot 
perishes,  and  if  potted  and  placed  under  favour- 
able conditions  no  further  growth  will  take 
place.  The  tuber,  however,  will  remain  plump 
and  firm,  and  with  proper  treatment  will  start 
away  the  following  season  as  if  it  had  experi- 
enced no  check.  After  the  flowering  season 
water  should  be  gradually  withheld,  and  when 
the  bulb  is  quite  dormant  it  should  be 
discontinued  altogether. — T. 


THE]  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

LETTUCE  IN  SUMMER. 

There  is  always  a great  demand  for  salad  in 
summer,  and  when  drought  makes  it  difficult  to 
keep  up  the  supply  there  is  always  an  increased 
demand,  for  it  is  only  natural  to  crave  for 
cooling  green  food  in  hot,  di'y  weather.  Of 
course,  a great  deal  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  supply  of  water  at  hand  ; but  here,  on 
the  south  coast,  we  have  a light  porous  soil,  and 
very  limited  water  supply,  and  I find  the 
following  plan  gives  us  Lettuce  in  quantity, 
with  a minimum  of  labour — viz.,  for  the 
supply  during  May,  June,  and  the  following 
three  months  we  sow  the  seed  thinly,  either  in 
drills  or  broadcast  on  soil  that  has  been  dug  up 
for  several  weeks,  as  we  find  that  retains  the 
moisture  better  than  freshly  dug  soil,  and  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled  they  are 
thinned  out  to  a distance  sufficient  to  allow 
them  to  develop  into  good  heads,  of  course 
varying  the  distance  according  to  the  size  each 
variety  attains  ; but  very  large  Lettuces  are  not 
in  so  much  request  as  those  of  medium  size. 
The  Cabbage  varieties  are  excellent  for  summer 
work,  as  they  form  hearts  very  quickly,  but  as 
a good  many  people  prefer  the  Cos  varieties, 
we  grow  a few  of  each,  selecting  kinds  that 
form  hearts  without  any  tying  of  the  leaves. 
Surface  stirring  is  a great  help  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  crop,  and  if  a small  sowing 
is  made  at  intervals  of  a fortnight,  there  will 
always  be  a supply  of  crisp  young  Lettuces. 
The  White  Cos  is  the  greatest  favourite  for 
summer  use,  and  there  are  many  good  varieties 
of  Cabbage  Lettuces,  such  as  Ail  the  Year  Round, 
Grand  Admiral,  Tom  Thumb,  etc.  Anyone 
trying  this  plan  once  will  not  again  go  in  for 
transplanting  with  all  the  extra  labour  it 
entails.  J.  G. , Hantx. 


SOWING  CABBAGE  SEED. 

This  is  the  time  for  sowing  main  crop  of 
Cabbages  for  early  spring  use,  and  as  it  is  a very 
important  crop  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
preparing  the  soil,  an  open  piece  of  land,  quite 
clear  of  the  shade  of  wall-trees  or  any  other 
obstruction  to  the  light,  having  been  fixed  on, 
proceed  to  break  it  up  deeply,  with  spade  or 
fork,  so  as  to  get  the  surface  well  pulverised 
and  fine.  Should  the  weather  be  dry,  give  a 
good  soaking  of  water  before  sowing  the  seed, 
and  when  sown  cover  the  surface  with  a mat 
or  some  litter  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation 
until  the  seed  has  germinated,  when  the  cover- 
ing must  be  removed  ; but  if  the  weathercontinues 
very  dry,  artificial  watering  must  be  continued, 
so  as  to  get  the  young  plants  past  the  critical 
stage,  when  fly  attacks  them.  It  matters 
little  whether  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  or 
broadcast,  so  long  as  the  young  plants  are  not 
crowded,  and  thereby  drawn  up  long-legged 
and  weakly,  for  a Cabbage  should  be  dwarf  and 
sturdy  from  the  first  if  it  is  to  withstand  the 
winter  with  impunity,  and  the  only  way  to  do 
this  is  to  give  them,  plenty  of  space  in  all  the 
stages  of  their  growth ; good  rich  soil  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  insure  tender  succulent 
Cabbages.  There  are  many  good  varieties  of 
Cabbage  suitable  for  gardens,  such  as  Wheeler’s 
Imperial,  Early  Rainham,  Nonpareil,  etc.  A 
sowing  should  be  made  the  third  week  in  July, 
and  a second  one  the  first  week  in  August,  for  a 
good  deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  season  that 
follows,  but  it  is  probable  that  running  to  seed 
is  more  due  to  sudden  check  to  growth  than 
from  sowing  a little  too  soon.  J.  G.,  Hant.t. 


832.— Cucumber  plants.— To  get  rid  of 
the  green-fly,  fumigate  the  house  or  frame 
well  with  Tobacco-paper  or  rag  twice  or  thrice 
on  still,  damp  evenings.  The  cause  of  the  stems 
splitting  is  that  they  were  starved  before  being 


planted  out,  and  have  “grown  well”  since. 
Dust  a little  lime  about  and  this  will  do  no 
harm.  If  the  plants  are  in  a house  let  them 
grow  3 feet  or  4 feet  before  stopping  them,  but 
if  in  a frame  the  points  should  be  taken  out  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  and  one  shoot  taken 
up  to  the  top  of  the  frame  and  the  other  down- 
wards. Ventilate  sparingly  only  on  hot  days  and 
warm  nights,  and  shade  from  scorching  sun,  but 
keep  the  atmosphere  always  moist. — B.  C.  R. 

389.— Ground  for  vegetables.— The 

ad  is  evidently  in  a very  bad  state,  and  the 
way  of  improving  it  is  to  give  up  culti- 
vating for  two  or  three  years  any  crops  that 
you  find  to  be  affected  in  the  way  you  describe. 
You  may  think  that  there  is  not  much  consola- 
tion to  be  got  out  of  my  advice,  but,  seeing  that 
any  other  remedy  is  of  doubtful  utility,  the  dis- 
appointment cannot  be  greater  than  your 
present  losses.  As  the  ground  becomes  vacant 
sprinkle  a pound  of  salt  on  every  square  yard, 
and  then  have  the  ground  trenched  2 feet  deep, 
if  the  soil  is  deep  enough  to  admit  of  it.  In 
future  avoid  the  use  of  fresh  manure  of  any 
kind.  Let  it  lay  in  a heap  and  get  mellow,  as 
we  gardeners  say.  Cow  - manure  especially 
should  be  dealt  with  in  this  way — i.e.,  laid  in  a 
heap  for  three  months,  and  turned  over  twice 
during  that  time. — J.  C.  C. 

Your  ground  is  in  a sour  and  unwhole- 
some, or  “ sick  ” condition,  and  while  it  remains 
so  nothing  will  thrive  on  it.  The  Cauliflowers 
and  Cabbage  are  affected  with  “club-root”  all 
from  the  same  cause.  Gas-lime  will  put  all 
this  right,  and  on  the  whole,  is  probably  the 
best  remedy  that  could  be  named.  You  may 
apply  four  or  five  bushels  of  it  to  each  plot  of 
about  5 rods,  putting  it  on  in  the  autumn.  Let 
it  lie  on  the  surface  (spread,  of  course)  for  a 
few  weeks,  then  dig  it  in,  but  do  not  sow  or 
plant  anything  on  the  ground  for  two  or  three 
months  afterwards.  Do  not  use  any  manure 
with  it  ; but  if  the  ground  is  at  all  poor  you 
may  dig  in  a moderate  dressing  of  good,  sweet 
material,  half  to  two-thirds  decayed,  shortly 
before  sowing  or  planting.— B.  C.  R. 

804.— Cucumbers  dying  off.— I say  the  cause  of 
Cucumbers  dyin^  oft  is  loo  low  temperature  by  night. 
You  must  be  mistaken  about  70  degs  ; this  would  be 
right.  From  experience  1 have  seen  this  happen  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Telegraph.  Look  carefully 
over  your  treatment ; do  not  water  with  quite  cold  water, 
nor  would  I advise  you  to  use  fresh  cow-manure.  Better 
use  a top  dressing  of  old  manure,  turf,  or  the  like.  They 
always  like  moisture. — P.  O.  D. 

820.— Mushrooms  and  maggots.— 

Mushrooms  are  invariably  attacked  with  mag- 
gots in  hot  weather  in  summer,  and  the  drier 
and  warmer  the  structure  in  which  they  are 
growing  the  more  liable  they  are  to  be  attacked 
by  these  insects.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
practical  cultivators  recommend  Mushroom-beds 
to  be  made  up  in  the  open  air  in  the  summer  in 
places  quite  in  the  shade.  In  your  ease  the  bed 
will  bear  more  frequent  watering,  and  the  sur- 
roundings damped  onee  or  twiee  a day  with  a 
fine-rosed  watering-pot. — J.  C.  C. 


PERNS. 

FERNS  IN  FORECOURT  GARDENS. 
The  practice  of  planting  forecourt  gardens  on 
a northern  aspeet,  and  indeed  odd  places  where 
little  else  will  grow,  with  common  hardy  Ferns 
is  extending,  and,  I think,  with  the  best  results. 
Take,  for  instance,  a suburban  road,  lined  with 
small  villa  residenees  on  either  side  running  east 
to  west.  It  is  usual  to  give  forecourt  gardens  to 
sueh,  and  on  the  north  side  the  sun  shines  all 
day,  or  nearly  so,  but  on  the  south  side  only 
at  early  morn  and  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  that  mainly  during  the  height  of  the 
summer.  On  one  side  pretty  patches  of  flower- 
ing plants  can  be  had  if  only  a little  attention 
be  given  them,  but  on  the  opposite  side  flowers 
fail  to  do  well  from  lack  of  sunshine,  especially 
so  when  Limes,  Laburnums,  Sycamores,  and 
such  forecourt  trees  are  planted.  In  such  cases 
the  Virginian  Creeper  can  be  used  to  cover  the 
walls  of  the  mansion,  and  a hardy  fernery  can 
be  formed  by  way  of  filling  up  the  foreground. 
I have  seen  several  such,  and  they  are  always 
more  satisfactory  than  anything  in  the  way  of 
summer  flower  gardening. 

Ix  EARLY  SPRING,  before  the  new  fronds  of  the 
Ferns  develop,  I have  seen  early  Croeuses, 
Snowdrops,  Scillas,  and  Daffodils  peeping 


throuMi  the  soil  and  unfolding  their  blossoms, 
with  Primroses,  Hepaticas,  and  a few  early 
bloomers  among  perennials  lending  their  aid. 
With  summer  comes  a vigorous  growth  of  the 
Ferns,  and  there  is  during  the  season  some- 
thing decidedly  refreshing  to  feast  the  eye 
upon.  Ferns  are  general  favourites,  and  there 
need  be  no  surprise  at  this.  Nearly  all  Ferns 
have  a delicacy  and  grace  of  outline,  a softness 
of  form,  a beauty  of  colour  that  commend  them 
to  all  genuine  lovers  of  Nature,  and  though  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  liking  for  Ferns  is  but 
a caprice  of  passing  fashion,  I think  they  have 
held  their  own  in  public  estimation  long  enough 
to  leave  thir  use  unaffected  by  changing  fashion. 
The  most  successful  Fern  plantations  I have 
seen  in  small  forecourt  gardens  are  those  in 
which  the  Fern  bed  was  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  Roots  or  stones  ean  be 
employed  with  which  to  form  the  bed,  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  a deep  root-run  by 
providing  a bed  formed  of  good  fibry-loam,  some 
well-decomposed  manure,  leaf-soil,  and  peat. 
Ferns  of  the  more  robust  hardy  character  are  not 
so  particular  about  soil  as  is  generally  supposed 
so  long  as  it  is  free  and  good,  for  they  may  be 
found  in  fair  eondition  in  almost  any  soils,  from 
loam  stiffening  into  clay  and  peat  running  into 
simply  sand.  Give  them  vegetable  debris  and 
fibry  loam,  and  they  will  succeed  if  looked  after 
in  the  matter  of  moisture.  As  a matter  of 
course,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a small 
Fern-bed,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  soil  at 
the  eommencement  after  planting  be  not  washed 
down  into  the  path.  In  a short  time  the  roots 
of  the  Ferns  finding  their  way  among  the  soil 
will  bind  it  together  ; till  then  eare  is  necessary. 
In  a small  spaee  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
growing  some  of  the  choice  kinds  of  hardy 
Ferns,  the  aim  being  rather  to  have  a bold  mass 
of  green  foliage  as  soon  as  possible.  To  this  end 
the  best  kinds  to  plant  are  the  Lady  Fern 
(Athyrium  Filix-foemina),  the  Male  Fern  (Las- 
tra;a  Filix-mas),  Scolopendrinm  (Hart’s-tongue) 
and  the  common  prickly  Shield  Fern  (Polysti- 
chum  aculeatum).  In  advocating  the  employ- 
ment of  the  stronger-growing  hardy  Ferns  in 
forecourt  gardens,  I have  no  intention  of  expect- 
ing such  a garden  to  become  a representative 
hardy  fernery.  More  can,  of  course,  be  done  in 
a large  space  than  in  a contracted  one,  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  who  commences  in  a small  way 
may  be  led  on  to  attempt  greater  things,  and 
with  correspondingly  encouraging  results.  So 
far  the  simple  aim  is  to  encourage  the  planting 
of  forecourt  gardens  on  cool  and  shaded  aspects 
with  Ferns.  Recently  I was  engaged  in  award- 
ing prizes  to  forecourt  gardens,  and  it  was  found 
those  open  to  the  south  or  south-west  were  the 
most  effective  by  reason  of  their  being  better 
suited  to  the  growth  of  flowers  ; but  here  and 
there  I came  upon  a pleasant  Fern  garden  good 
enough  to  be  recognised.  There  are  many 
neglected  forecourts  w'hich  might  be  beautified 
by  the  introduction  of  Ferns,  and  I should  like 
to  see  the  practice  of  planting  them  in  this  way 
extended.  D. 


Maiden-hair  Perns  in  cool-houses  — 

It  is  very  desirable  to  grow  Maiden-hair  Ferns 
under  cool  treatment.  I have  a few  hundred 
plants,  from  smalt  ones  in  5-inch  pots  to  larger 
ones  3 feet  or  more  over.  The  best  of  them  are 
growing  in  a cool  conservatory  where  they  have 
been  for  the  past  five  or  six  years.  I never  saw 
plants  so  healthy  or  more  vigorous.  The  roof 
of  the  structure  is  of  rough  plate  glass.  The 
plants  are  potted  in  alternate  years,  and  some 
of  them  not  so  often.  Last  year  they  were  all 
potted,  and  this  season  not  at  all.  I am  certain 
that  to  annually  repot  Maiden-hair  Ferns  is  a 
mistake.  To  keep  up  their  vigour,  a dressing 
of  some  fertiliser  is  given  at  least  once  a week. 
—A.  Y.  

Golden  Elder. — This  is  very  effective 
when  suitably  placed.  It  ought  never  to  be 
put  among  tall-growing  things,  but  rather 
among  shrubs  of  moderate  growth,  so  that  the 
foliage  is  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sun 
and  air.  It  seems  to  require  a lot  of  exposure 
to  develop  the  rich  golden  hue  that  constitutes 
its  great  charm.  The  best  specimens  1 ever 
saw  were  placed  among  Laurels  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons, so  that  their  heads  were  quite  open 
to  the  sun.  Where  light  and  air  cannot 
sufificientl}’'  freely  come  the  leaves  take  on  a sickly 
hue,  which  is  the  reverse  of  ornamental.  — J.  C. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE  HARD-WOODED  PLANTS. 

PoTTixa. — Where  this  work  has  not  been 
attended  to  earlier  in  the  season  nO  time  ought 
now  to  be  lost  in  going  through  all  of  this  class 
of  plants  save  in  the  case  of  late  summer  and 
autumn-flowering  kinds,  as  the  late  Ericas,  the 
polling  of  which  just  prior  to  blooming  is  not 
advisable.  Those  plants  which  flower  from  the 
end  of  March  to  the  end  of  J une  are  those  which 
in  the  due  order  of  things  require  most  attention 
to  potting  now.  Any  flowering  earlier  should 
have  been  attended  to  some  time  back  ; never- 
theless, rather  than  let  them  stand  over  and 
thereby  run  a risk  in  their  case  of  a weakened 
constitution,  it  will  be  far  better  to  repot, 
although  the  benefits  arising  therefrom  will  not 
be  so  perceptible  the  first  season  afterwards. 
Early-flowering  1‘lricas  and  Epacrises  belong  to 
tills  latter  older,  which  from  the  new  year 
onwards  for  three  months  are  in  their  very  best 
condition.  The  safest  time  to  pot  such  of  these  as 
are  annually  pruned  is  soon  after  pruning.  Where 
it  is  done  now  there  is  more  risk  of  injury  to  the 
roots  if  any  sour  soil  has  to  be  removed  therefrom. 
With  regard  to  other  Ericas,  as  E.  Cavendish! 
and  similar  free-growing  kinds  of  the  same 
season,  with  the  hardest  wooded  sorts,  as  the 
varieties  of  E.  tricolor  and  others,  no  better 
time  than  the  present  can  be  chosen  for  potting, 
whilst  there  is  still  plenty  of  time  before  winter 
sets  in  for  them  to  establish  themselves.  Other 
useful  hard -wooded  plants,  as  Pimeleas,  Erio- 
stemons,  Hedaromas,  Aphelexis,  and  Boronias, 
should  all  receive  this  same  needful  attention. 
Avoid  by  all  possible  means  the  deferring  of 
this  work  for  many  weeks  longer  ; it  is  not  then 
so  safe  to  do  it  nor  is  it  nearly  so  well 
for  the  plants.  In  nearly  every  case  above 
quoted  peat  will  be  the  staple  soil  to  be 
employed,  and  this  should  be  chosen  as  good  as 
possible,  not  soft  and  spongy  with  Bracken 
roots  in  it,  but  of  a harder  kind,  as  that  witli 
roots  of  the  Heather  in  place  of  the  Bracken. 
It  pays  well  to  give  good  attention  to  tlie 
procuring  of  the  best  peat  in  every  case,  but  in 
none  more  so  than  in  that  of  hard-wooded 
plants,  many  of  which  will  need  no  further 
shift  if  they  be  specimens  for  several  years  to 
come,  whilst  smaller  ones  will  make  infinitely 
better  progress  if  potted  in  the  best  soil.  The 
difference  is  all  the  more  perceptible  when  the 
watering  is  not  attended  to  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  With  care  in  this  particular  work  it 
is  quite  possible  to  run  the  plants  along  for  a 
season  or  two,  but  it  cannot  continue.  Use  good 
peat  and  do  the  work  of  potting  well,  then  the 
plants  so  treated  will  stand  a season  or  two 
longer  without  additional  shifting.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  think  the  work  of  potting  can  be  rushed 
through  as  in  the  case  of  Coleuses,  Balsams,  and 
other  rapid-growing  plants.  To  do  this  means 
failure  in  the  near  future,  although  it  may 
possibly  be  attributed  to  some  other  and 
secondary  cause,  as  over-watering,  which  in  the 
case  of  these  is  rather  the  outcome  of  bad 
potting  than  anything  else.  Over-potting  must 
also  be  guarded  against,  nothing  beyond  an  inch 
additional  around  the  old  ball  being  necessary, 
whilst  often  it  will  be  better  to  do  with  less 
than  this.  If  a potting-stick  of  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  be  chosen,  one 
size  larger  pot  will  in  most  cases  be  found 
ample.  With  a thick  potting-stick  there  is 
always  the  risk  of  injuring  the  roots,  it  being  at 
the  same  time  a difficult  matter  to  do  the  work 
so  effectually.  Firmness  in  potting  is  almost 
as  important  as  good  soil.  If  this  be  not 
adhered  to,  the  properties  of  the  soil  are  sooner 
deteriorated,  at  the  same  time  holding  the 
moisture  in  suspension  similar  to  a sponge,  to 
the  palpable  injury  of  the  roots.  A free  use 
should  be  made  of  silver-sand,  and  clean  crocks 
should  be  chosen,  and,  of  course,  clean  pots. 
The  very  slightest  amount  of  surfacing  should 
be  made  to  suffice,  and  this  may  be  of  a rather 
more  sandy  character  than  the  rest  of  the  soil. 
The  peat  itself  should  not  be  broken  up  too 
finely.  Small  plants  will  need  it  rather  more 
so  than  larger  ones  ; but  do  not  err  on  the  side 
of  fine  soil  on  any  account. 

After-treatment  should  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  locality.  Where  at  this  season 
these  plants  are  grown  out-of-doors  along  now 
they  may  still  remain  there,  but  bear  in  mind 
that  heavy  downpours  of  rain  are  most  injurious 


to  newly-potted  plants,  specimens  in  particular 
being  at  the  same  time  deceptive  as  to  watering. 
Should  the  weather  on  the  other  hand  be  warm 
and  sunny,  then  a few  light  syringings  will  be 
decidedly  beneficial  as  the  sun  declines.  Water- 
ing is  in  itself  a subject  that  requires  practice 
and  close  observation  ; it  should  not  be  a matter 
of  changing  from  one  pair  of  hands  to  another, 
but  be  rather  performed  always  by  the  same 
person.  By  so  doing  it  is  far  easier  to  gauge 
the  exact  requirements  of  the  plants  than  if 
done  first  by  one  and  then  by  another.  For 
some  little  time  after  potting  a rose  should  be 
used  upon  the  can,  a steady  watering  being 
palpably  better.  Nothing  in  any  case  betokens 
carelessness  in  work  more  than  pouring  out  the 
water  in  such  force  as  to  wash  away  the  soil  as 
if  it  were  of  no  material  importance.  It  will 
not  be  advisable  in  any  case  to  plunge  the 
plants  in  ashes  ; it  may  be  done  with  plants 
tliat  have  their  pots  well  filled  with  roots,  but 
not  in  the  case  of  newly-potted  ones.  Allow 
the  plants  plenty  of  room  also,  shading  the  outer 
ones  at  the  roots  if  needed  with  other  and 
dwarfer  plants,  or  by  means  of  thin  boarding, 
so  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  directly  on  the 
pots.  J.  H. 


8-22  —Forcing-house  for  profit.— The 

“ best  way  to  begin  ” is  to  first  ascertain  the 
finest  and  most  productive  and  popular  varieties, 
as  well  as  master  the  details  of  successful  cul- 
ture in  every  respect,  put  up  the  necessary 
houses,  and  go  to  work  with  a will.  If  you 
have  had  no  experience,  better  begin  on  a small 
scale,  and  extend  as  you  get  on.  It  is  verj’ 
easj"  to  “ go  in  for  growing’'  this  or  that  on  a 
large  scale  (if  the  necessary  capital  is  forth- 
coming), but  if  things  go  wrong,  as  they  are 
only  too  apt  to  do  without  experience,  the 
investor  finds  himself  in  a hole,  and  may  lose 
most  or  all  of  his  money.  It  is  too  late  to  start 
with  Tomatoes  now,  as  a winter  crop  hardly 
ever  pays,  but  for  early  gatherings  next  spring 
the  seed  may  be  sown  next  month,  and  the 
plants  be  put  out  in  October  or  January.  In 
Uhrysanthemum  culture  a start  should  be  made 
in  November,  when  the  first  cuttings  must  be 
inserted,  following  on  with  other  batches  until 
March  or  April.  The  culture  of  Tomatoes 
would  be  by  no  means  difficult  were  it  not  for 
the  numerous  diseases,  which  seem  to  increase 
in  number  and  virulence  annually,  and  fre- 
quently puzzle  the  oldest  and  best  growers, 
causing  serious  loss.  Chrysanthemums  are  less 
uncertain,  but  unless  you  select  the  right  kinds, 
and  send  the  flowers  to  market  at  the  right 
time,  there  will  not  be  much  “ profit”  visible. 
— B.  C.  R. 

837.— Aspidistra  lurida. —About  once  in 
two  years  is  often  enough  to  repot  large  plants 
of  this  subjeet,  and  the  best  period  of  the  year 
for  doing  so  is  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  just 
as  the  new  growth  commences.  It  is  rather 
late  now,  and  it  would  probably  be  wiser  to 
leave  the  plant  undisturbed  until  next  April  or 
May,  maintaining  the  vigour  by  occasionally 
dissolving  a little  soot  or  guano  in  the  water 
given.  If  you  would  prefer  two  or  three 
smaller  plants  to  one  large  one,  by  all  means 
divide  it  as  jmu  suggest,  otherwise  simply  shift 
it  bodily  into  a pot  2 inches  or  .3  inches  larger 
than  before.  Four  parts  of  good  loam  to  one 
part  of  leaf-mould  or  peat,  some  sand,  and  a 
little  soot,  would  form  a suitable  compost. — 
B.  C.  R. 


Lily  of  the  Valley  Tree  (Clethra 
arborea). — For  more  than  a century  has  this 
shrub  been  grown  in  English  gardens,  having 
been  introduced  to  Kew  by  Masson  in  1784. 
Whilst  it  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  greenhouse 
subjects — every  old  garden  and  most  new  ones 
possessing  specimens  of  it— it  has  never  been 
much  grown  so  far  as  numbers  go.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  it  does  not  as  a rule  flower  until 
of  almost  tree-like  dimensions  except  after  un- 
usually bright  seasons.  In  the  year  1888  I had 
a small  plant  in  an  8-inch  pot  with  about  a 
dozen  shoots  on  it  and  not  more  than  18  inches 
owing,  I surmise,  to  the  excess  of 
sunshine  in  1887,  every  shoot  carried  a large 
and  beautiful  spike  of  the  white  flowers,  whose 
shape  and  pose  have  suggested  the  name  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley  Tree.  But  neither  before  nor 
since  have  1 noticed  so  small  a plant  in  full 
bloom.  When  5 feet  to  6 feet  high  plants  may 


be  had  in  flow'er  regularly  every  season  by  grow- 
ing them  in  pots  and  standing  them  out-of-door.'j 
during  summer.  Planted  permanently  indoors 
they  often  do  not  flower  so  freely,  running 
rather  to  leaf-growth.  In  the  latter  case  I have 
found  that  root-pruning  is  useful  for  checking 
over-luxuriance  of  growth  and  inducing  flower- 
ing. But  it  is  only  in  lofty  housc.s  and  in  shady 
positions  that  such  treatmeirt  is  needed. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Oardbning /rce  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  cocnmunications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  wr  itten  on 
one  side  of  the  paver  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  busi/ness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which , with  the  except  ion  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  artieles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

843. — Thinning  Grapes.— Would  someone  tell  me 
the  principle  adopted  in  thinning  Grapes?  Black  Hambro’ 
and  Grizzly  Frontignan.— Ebor! 

844. — The  best  books  on  Cucumber  culture 
— Will  any  reader  kindlv  answer  the  above  i.iuestion,  state 
ing  publisher  and  price  ? — E.  C.  R. 

84.D.— Rose  culture.--!  shall  feel  obliged  if  someone 
will  give  advice  as  to  the  best  manual  on  Rose  culture  at 
a moderate  price  for  an  amateur  ? — A.  K. 

816.— Clipping  Yews,  &C.— Which  is  the  best  time 
of  year  for  clipping  Yews,  Laurels,  and  Box  V Also  should 
they  lie  clipped  once  or  twice  a year?— M.  M.  N. 

847. — Best  Roses  for  show.— Would  someone 
kindly  give  me  the  names  of  four  dozen  of  the  best  Roses 
I can  get  for  show?  Half  of  them  Teas. — Exhibition. 

848. — Culture  of  Blackberries.— Will  someone 
please  say  when  is  the  time  to  plant,  and  what  is  the  best 
sort  to  grow  on  a slope  in  their  natural  state  ? — J. 
Goodier. 

849. — Bottling  fruit.— Will  .anyone  kindly  inform 
me  where  wdde-neck  bottles,  with  expanding  corks  and 
lever  or  screw  tops  can  be  obtained?  They  are  required 
for  bottled  fruit.— II.  M.  G. 

8, ')0.— Wooden  trellis.— Six  years  ago  1 bought 
cheap  and  good  trellis,  which  could  be  expanded  at 
pleasure  to  be  from  3 feet  to  5 feet  high.  The  maker  does 
not  now  advertise  in  Gardening.  Where  can  I buy  it? — B. 

S.'il.— Tropaeolum  speclosum  — I wishtoknowthe 
proper  treatment  of  Tropseolum  speciosuni.  My  root 
dwindles  instead  of  increasing  in  size.  This  kind  of 
Tropieolum  grows  splendidly  in  Scotland. — A Brown. 

852. — Border  Carnations.  — Will  some  reader 
kindly  name  a dozen  good  border  Carnations,  different 
colours,  and  that  do  not  burst  their  cah  x ? Also  any'  that 
do  not  split,  and  clove-scented,  for  the  border? — A. 
Saunder. 

853. — Heating  a greenhouse.  — I would  feel  much 
obliged  if  anyone  would  please  inform  me  if  they  know  of  a 
greenhouse  heating  apparatus  styled  the  “ Manchester,” 
and,  if  so,  favour  me  with  the  maker’s  name  and  address  ? — 
J.  Tiiompsox. 

854. — Making  up  flowers.— I have  read  with  much 
interest  “ B.  C.  R.'s”  recent  note  on  “Making  up  Bouquets.” 
Will  he  or  some  other  experienced  person  kindly  favour 
me  with  a note  on  making  up  a basket  of  flowers  for  exhi- 
bition ?— Inexperienced. 

855.  — Planting  Conifers.- 1 am  desirous  of  plant- 
ing about  an  acre  of  ground,  mainly  with  Conifers  and 
some  shrubs.  Will  someone  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
me  what  are  the  most. effective  kinds  ? The  place  is  well 
protected  from  prevailing  winds. — A. 

850. — Chrysanthemum-leaves  shrivelling. 
—Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  shrivelling  of  the  leaves  of 
my  Chrysanthemum-plants  now  standing  in  their  flower- 
ing pots  out-of-doors  ? It  is  only  the  leaves  low  down  the 
stem  ; but  it  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  plants. — 
Alice. 

857. — Pears  cracking.— The  fruit  on  most  of  my 
hush  Pear-trees  is  cracked  in  all  directions— notably  the 
Catillac,  Louise  Bonne,  Beum5  Diel,  and  Mar6chal  de  la 
Cour.  The  trees  were  planted  in  1892.  Will  someone 
kindly  suggest  the  probable  cause,  and  its  remedy  ? — 
J ersey. 

858. — Flower-buds  on  Chrysanthemums.— 
Will  someone  kindly'  tell  me  when  I am  to  discontinue 
pinching  out  the  flower-buds  of  my  Chrysanthemums, 
which  I want  for  show  on  the  9th  November  next  ? Any 
advice  on  these  will  he  thankfully  received.— Constant 
Reader. 

8.59.— Shady  beds,  &C. — Will  someone  kindly  advise 
me  what  to  plant  in  a large  round  bed,  and  a very  long, 
narrow  border,  both  overhung  by  trees?  I have  Roses 
there  at  present,  which  do  not  do  well.  I should  like 
herbaceous  plants,  and  a succession  of  colour  through  the 
summer.— Red  Rose. 
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S60.— Strawberries  for  a small  garden.— 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  of  one  or  two  good  varieties 
of  Strawberries  to  grow  in  a small  garden  V I am  about 
to  make  a new  bed,  ami  shall  get  the  plants  from  a 
nurseryman.  Could  I get  plants  that  would  bear  next 
season?— W.  Re.vder. 

8G1.— Gladiolus.— What  is  the  name  of  the  small 
White  Gladiolus  being  sold  in  such  quantities,  and  cheaply 
now  in  London  ? I was  told  it  was  a Gladiolus,  and  it  cer- 
tainly resembles  them  closely,  though  much  smaller  than 
the  August-blooming  kind.  In  one  shop  they  told  me  it 
was  candicans. — R.  SI.  J. 

S62.— Broom-seeds  and  Pig-cuttings.— Will 
someone  kindly  say  as  to  the  mode  of  prop.agation  of  these 
seeds  by  the  sea  (Dublin)  ? I find  they  will  not  grow  out- 
doors or  inside  ; the  yellow  kind.  Also  cuttings  of  Figs. 
Two  have  grown  out  of  8 put  in  last  winter  in  good  heat. 
Are  offsets  of  any  use  ?— Irel.^xd. 

863. — Mildew  on  Onions.— I have  two  beds  of 
Spring  Onions— Zittau  Giant  Yellow  and  James’  Keeping. 
They  have  done  extremel.v  well  tip  to  the  present,  but  are 
now  showing  signs  of  what  I fear  is  mildew.  The  green 
tops  are  becoming  spotted  with  white.  If  this  is  mildew, 
can  you  suggest  a remedy  for  it,  as  I should  like  to  save 
them,  if  possible? — A.  G.  W. 

864. — Bouvardias  and  Malmaison  Carna- 
tions.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to 
grow  Bouvardias  and  Malmaison  Carnations  when  they 
cannot  have  a house  to  themselves,  what  summer  treat- 
ment ought  they  to  have,  and  ought  they  to  be  watered 
much  or  little?  Any  other  information  about  them  will 
be  gratefully  received.— R.\t. 

805. — Banksian  Roses.— Will  someone  kindly  in- 
form me  whether  this  is  the  proper  season  to  prune  the 
Banksian  Roses,  double  and  single,  and  the  best  way  of 
doing  it  ? My  Banksians  have  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  thrown  up  numerous  shoots,  some  12  feet  to  20  feet 
high,  and  are  a faggot  of  wood,  young  and  old,  the 
flowers  being  mostly  near  the  top. — Colonel  Lewis. 

866.  — Mildew  on  Vines.— I have  a small  vinery, 
14  feet  by  10  feet,  and  despite  all  my  efforts  the  mildew 
sets  in  just  as  the  berries  are  about  the  size  of  large  Peas, 
attacking  first  the  berries  and  then  the  leaves.  Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  a few  of  the  principal  cau-ses  of  mildew, 
and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it?  Will  dry- 
ness at  the  root  cause  mildew  (or  excess! \'e  moisture)? — A 
Subscriber. 

867. — Hardy  Balsam.— In  the  next  garden  to  mine 
a hedge  of  Hardy  Balsam  has  been  planted.  The  under- 
ground runners  from  this  come  up  in  great  numbers  in  my 
garden  and  give  a great  deal  of  trouble.  I was  told  that  con- 
tinually pulling  it  up  would  weaken  its  growth  ; but  I think 
it  only  strengthens  it.  Will  someone  kindly  say  if  there  is 
any  way  by  which  I could  get  rid  of  this  Balsam  or  reduce 
the  number  of  shoots?— E.  Pierce. 

868. — Treatment  of  a cat.— Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  I can  do  for  my  cat,  who  has  been  ill  since  Easter 
with  diarrhoea  and  loss  of  appetite?  lie  is  twelve  years 
old,  and  has  Lallen  to  a perfect  skeleton.  I have  asked  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  he  suggests  jaundice.  Can  you 
tell  me  anything  to  stop  this  diarrhcea?  He  h.asnow  com- 
menced to  eat,  butstill  seems  very  ill  and  weak.  He  is  no 
age  for  a cat,  and  I should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  some 
cure  for  my  pet.— Roeii.\mi>ton. 

869. — Nectarines  blistering.— l should  like  to 
know  the  cause  or  remedy,  if  any,  of  their  blistering?  As  to 
soil,  sub-soil,  stiff  yellow  clay ; situation,  south-east 
aspect,  outside  wall,  about  301)  yards  from  sea  on  east 
coast.  Ijast  year  they  were  blistered  somewhat,  but  I 
gathered  a fine  quantity  of  splendid  fruit ; but  this  year 
the  trees  are  laden  with  fruit,  but,  as  you  see,  the  fruit  is 
infested  as  well  as  leaves.  Last  autumn  the  roots  were 
lifted  and  a quantitj'  of  mortar-rubbish  was  added,  as  I w’as 
informed  that  it  was  a good  remedy.  I beg  to  add  that  I 
have  Peaches  and  Apricots  on  same  wall,  and  both  are 
doing  well,  with  a good  crop  of  splendid  fruit.  Age  of 
trees  about  five  years  old.— Anxious  One. 

870. — Old  Vines.— 1 have  seven  old  Vines  in  a lean-to 
house,  heated  with  4-inch  hot-water  pipes.  The  house  is 
divided  for  an  early  and  late  house,  the  former  contains 
two  Vines  and  the  latter  five  Vines.  The  year  before  last 
a good  dressing  of  bone-meal  was  applied  to  roots  of  all. 
The  two  Vines  in  former  house  went  wrong  about  May, 
1893,  and  this  year  the  same  thing  has  happened.  The 
berries  turned  brown  and  shrivelled  up.  I send  you  an 
example.  Very  little  heat  was  given  during  cold  weather 
to  the  five  Vines  in  late  house,  and  a little  more  was  given 
to  the  two  early  Vines  that  are  affected.  The  roots  of  all 
are  outside,  in  a raised  bed,  about  3 feet  deep,  next  to 
house,  and  sloping  down  to  gravel  path.  The  bed  is  about 
8 feet  wide  and  30  feet  long.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter,  or  to  whom  I might  apply  for  guidance  as  to  need- 
ful treatment?  My  gardener  is  quite  helpless.  Locality, 
near  Clapham.  The  five  Vines  in  late  house  were  only 
slightly  affected  last  year,  and  not  at  all  this  year  as  yet. 
— G.xutier. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  GARDENiua  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  Plants. — “Marston  Foxglove." — Not  a 

Foxglove,  but  Phlomis  fruticosa. J.  W.  S. — 1,  Spiriea 

filipendula  ; 2,  Solidago  Virgaurea  ; 3,  Celsia  betonicie- 
folia  apparently  ; 4,  Lychnis  (var.) ; 5,  a Single  Larkspur ; 
6,  Geranium  armenium 

Names  of  Fruit.- C.  Blanchard,  M.  A.— We  should 
have  been  glad  to  name  the  fruit  sent  if  possible  ; but 
specimens  sent  were  so  poor  that  we  cannot  attempt  it. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Constant  Reader.— The  Ichthemic  Guano  should  be 
obtainable  through  almost  any  dealer  in  artificial  manures. 
We  cannot  recommend  individual  traders. 


BEES. 

Bees  in  a box. — The  honey  can  be 
obtained  from  the  box  xvithout  destroying  the 
Bees,  and  these  transferred  to  the  straw  skei) 
by  the  process  called  “driving.”  First,  blow  a 
few  puffs  of  smoke  into  the  entrance  of  the  box 
to  quiet  the  Bees ; then,  after  allowing  a few 
minutes  for  the  Bees  to  gorge  themselves  with 
honey,  remove  the  box  from  its  stand  and  place 
it  in  an  inverted  position  upon  another  stand  of 
some  kind,  or  upon  the  ground,  and  put  over  it 
the  empty  skep,  stopping  any  parts  that  the 
skep  may  not  cover  by  tying  a cloth  round  the 
junction.  Then  proceed  to  beat  upon  the  sides 
of  the  box  with  the  open  hands,  sufficiently  hard 
to  slightlj’  jar  the  combs  ; upon  a loud  humming 
being  heard  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Bees 
have  commenced  their  upward  march.  The 
beating  upon  the  sides  of  the  box  may  continue 
a few  minutes  longer,  when  the  cloth  may  be 
removed,  and  the  skep  now  containing  the  Bees 
placed  tipon  the  old  stand.  'The  few  Bees  that 
may  remain  in  the  box  can  be  brushed  off’  the 
combs  as  they  are  removed  ; they  will  join 
their  friends  in  their  new  abode.  If  the  box  has 
thrown  off’  a swarm  the  Bees  should  not  be 
driven  tilt  about  twenty-one  days  after  the 
swarm  left,  otherwise  there  will  be  much  loss  of 
brood.  The  driven  Bees  must  be  fed  to  help 
them  in  furnishing  their  skep  with  combs  and 
storing  provision  for  their  future  sustenance. — 
G. 

871. — TransferrlngBees.- Having  just  transferred 
a fairly  good  stock  of  Bees  with  brood  comb  from  an  old 
skep  to  a standard  bar-frame  hive,  can  I expect  them  to 
do  more  than  fill  out  nine  standard  bar-frames  (I  could 
not  put  in  the  tenth  frame  as  the  brood  comb  was  so  wide 
in  some  instances  that  I had  to  allow  extra  space  for  it) 
with  brood  .and  honey  this  year?  If  they  do  complete 
these  nine  frames  (some  of  which  are  but  half  full  of  brood 
comb,  and  are  bearing  a whole  sheet  of  foundation  wax 
only),  could  I take,  say,  two  or  three  frames  of  honey  or 
more  from  them  at  the  end  of  the  honey  flow  ? If  1 feed 
with  winter  syrup  in  September  can  I take  the  greater 
part  of  the  honey  from  the  standard  bar-frames  at  the 
end  of  the  honey  flow  in  August  ? For  sections  must  I 
have  the  white  wax  starters,  or  can  I use  a small  piece  of 
brood  foundation  in  place  of  this?  How  many  standard 
bar-frames  should  I leave  a last  swarm  to  feed  on,  and  how 
many  a very  strong  first  swarm  (both  from  the  old  skep 
stock)  during  winter  ? — Dunnottar. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

872. — Plymouth  Rock  Fowlri.— I have  eight  Ply- 
mouth Rock  pullets,  April  birds.  Can  you  inform  me  if 
they  are  the  best  winter  layers,  also  what  breed  of  cock 
I should  put  with  them  to  produce  half-bred  chickens  that 
would  produce  good  layers  as  I am  told  crossbred  birds 
are  the  best  layers?  If  “Doulting  will  inform  me  I shall 
feel  obliged. — Alpha. 

873. — Unhealthy  Fowls.— l should  he  greatly 
obliged  if  “ Doulting,”  or  someone  else,  would  tell  me 
what  can  he  done  in  the  following  case  ? I have  a fine  set 
of  fowls  (all  kinds),  50  in  number,  all  dying  of  what 
appears  to  be  decayed  liver.  The  hens  when  killed  are 
full  of  eggs,  hut  their  livers  crumble  to  pieces  and  are 
covered  with  small  yellow  ulcers.  Though  having  plenty 
of  pure  clean  water,  they  will  only  drink  the  water  off  a 
manure-heap,  which  appears  to  attract  them  from  the 
flies  over  it.  “ H.  I.  B.”  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
remedy  can  he  used,  and  if  it  is  the  cause  of  their  death  ? 
— H.  B. 


Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Price  5d. ; post  free,  8d. 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAw  journal 
is  puhlished  in  neatly  hound  Montluy  Paris.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free,  Is.  9ti.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
The  GARDEN/ra»i  its  commencement  to  the  end  of  1893,  forty- 
four  vols.,  price,  cloth,  £31 16s. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— r/iis 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5d. ; post  free,  8d. 

“ Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arranyement,  culture,  dc.  Fifth  and 
Popular  Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

“The  Garden  Annual”  for  1894.— Confai/is 
Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade. 
The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9,000/' 
have  been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are 
admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  published.  Price  Is.;  by 
post,  Is,  3d. 

London  :87,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


HARDEN  and  HOUSE  in  KENT.— To  be 

^ Sold,  a beautiful  small  Freehold  Estate  of  about  75 
acres,  with  an  excellent  house,  one  mile  from  Shoreham 
Station  and  four  and  a half  miles  from  Sevenoaks.  The  house 
contains  fourteen  bed  and  four  reception  rooms,  with  good 
winter  garden,  excellent  stabling  and  cottages ; well  laid  out 
and  picturesque  gardens  in  perfect  order  and  well  stored  with 
the  finest  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  site  is  high  and 
picturesque  and  commands  fine  views.  Address,  in  first 
instance—”  KENT,”  care  of  Editor,  37,  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  W.C. ] 

■y^ANTED,  a Single-handed  Gardener  ; must 
""  understand  a vinery.— Apply  to  F.  CONQUEST,  Ivel 
Bury,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

In  consequence  of  the  Bank  Holiday  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  press  early  with  the 
number  of  “ Gardening  Illustrated  ” dated 
August  11th.  Orders  should  reach  us  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  week  preceding, 
to  insure  insertion.  No  advertisement 
intended  for  that  issue  can  be  received, 
altered,  or  stopped  after  hrst  post  on  Friday, 
the  3rd  August. 

EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  H.  WITH,F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Lublin. 
Containe  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Seleotiona  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  & CARVER.  Printers.  Hereford. 

ENLARGEMENT 

OF 

Cottage  Gardening, 

Poultry,  Bees,  Allotments,  Food,  House, 
Window  and  Town  Gardens, 

Edited  by  W.  ROBINSON, 

Author  of  "The  English  Flower  Garden," 

WITH  THE 

Number  issued  June  27,  price  Jd., 

AND  WITH  THE 

Monthly  Part  published  July  25,  price  4d. 
(including  a handsome  COLOURED 
PLATE). 

ipHE  continued  increase  in  the  circulation  of 
-L  COTTAGE  GARDENING  has  encouraged  the  Pub- 
lishers to  arrange  for  itsENLARGEMENT  by  INCREASING 
the  SIZE  OF  THE  PAGE  OF  TYPE.  The  iournal  will  there- 
fore, in  the  future,  contain  more  matter  than  hitherto,  and 
thus  a further  enlargement  of  its  sphere  of  usefulness  and 
advance  in  its  sale  may  be  confident  ly  anticipated. 

Abundant  testimony  has  already  reached  the  Proprietors 
from  all  parts  as  to  the  value  of  this  journal  both  to  its  town 
and  country  readers. 

Not  only  does  Cottage  GardF/NIKG  enable  everyone  who 
has  a piece  of  ground  to  increase  its  productiveness  and  show 
how  to  make  the  most  of  Poultry,  Bees,  etc.,  but  the 
thorouglily  trustworthy  recipes  and  the  useful  information  on 
food  and  the  house  which  it  supplies  render  it  acceptable  to 
a very  large  and  important  class  of  the  community. 

‘‘We  know,”  remarks  The  Guardian,  ” of  no  similar  publi- 
cation that  equals  CoTl'AGK  Gardekino,  either  in  lowness 
of  price  or  in  variety  of  information.  For  a halfpenny  a week 
you  get  eight  quarto  pages,  which  deal  not  only  with  flowers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  but  with  allotments,  boe-keeping,  the 
management  of  cage  birds,  poultry  and  rabbits,  the  prepara- 
tion of  food,  and  a vast  array  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  It 
makes  a perfect  Cottager's  Eucyclopiedia.” 

As  a means  of  opening  up  communication  between  p-o- 
ducers  and  consumers,  select  advertisements  of  a character 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  readers  will  in  future  appear. 
Terms  for  the  insertion  of  advertisements  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement 
Department,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.C. 

The  publishers  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  the  Clergy, 
County  Councillors,  and  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Cottagers  and  small  cultivators,  with  a view  to  sending  free 
specimen  copies  for  circulation. 

Order  from  your  Bool'seller  the  current 
Weekly  Number  o/‘“ Cottage  Gardening,” 
price  \d.,  or  the  Monthly  Fart  (indudiny  a 
Handaome  Coloured  Plate),  price  4cZ. 

CASSELL  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Lwdgate  Hill,  Lpnfion. 

GREENHOUSES, 

Conservatories.  Forcing  Houses,  Garden  Frames,  Light., 
Heating  A|)paratus,  Glass,  Poultry  Appliances,  ic.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  post  free.  State  size  required  and  obtain  estimate, 
free.— J.  JAMES,  355,  High-road,  Chiswick,  London. 

T IGHT  WATERPROOF  SHEETS,  6 It.  long, 

J-l  3 ft.  wide.  2s.  6d. ; or  6 ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide,  5s. ; very 
strong,  with  brass  eyelet-holes,  cost  four  times  the  money. 
Post  free  from— HY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Government  Con- 
tract, Ryei_ 

T INCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS.  — Chambers  or 

-Ll  OflBces,  at  63,  in  well-lighted,  thoroughly  fire-proof  sani- 
tary building.  Suites,  three,  six,  or  more  rooms.  Strong 
rooms,  lift,  warmed  passages,  speaking  tube?,  hall  porter  and 
resident  housekeeper.  Moderate  rents.— Apply  at  the  Oflic© 
in  the  Building,  or  of  Messrs.  CHADWICK,  17,  Paniament- 
atreet,  London,  S.W. 

U^ANTED,  HOUSE  and  GARDEN  in  Kent 

• ’ or  Surrey,  about  twelve  bedrooms,  three  or  four  sitting- 
rooms,  stabling  for  four  horses,  good  garden,  orchard  and 
paddock  for  from  six  to  ten  acres  of  ground;  Surrey  pre- 
ferred.—Address  ”Q.  N.  W.,”  care  of  Editor,  TAe  Garden, 
37.  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Picturesque  and  healthy  site  for 

-L  Country  House ; high  and  open,  with  charming  views; 
light  soil ; old  farmhouse  and  good  farm-buildings  and  cot- 
tages ; good,  well-watered  land,  with  trout  stream,  at  option 
of  from  50  to  150  acres ; within  about  an  hour  from  Loudon. — 
“R.  G.  N.,”  37,  Southampton-streetv  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

riYMNASIUM  or  DRILL  HALL.— To  LET, 

VJ  a VERY  LARGE  HALL  in  Central  LONDON.  Suited 
for  the  headquartera  of  a Volunteer  regiment,  drill  hall,  or 
large  g^nasium. — Apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.C. 
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Agapanthus  Mooreanus 
Annuals  for  borders 
Arum  Dracunculus 
Aspidistra  lurida 
Beds,  shady,  &c. .. 

Bees 

Begonias  a new  race  of 
Biennials,  some  tender 
Hlackberries,  culture  of 
Boiivardias  and  Mal- 
maison  Carnations  . 
Brier,  Sweet,  auU  Erivet 
hedge 

Broom-seeds  and  Fig 
cuttings  . . 
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Carnations,  border,  for 
early  flowering. . 
Carnations,  Malmaison, 

the  

Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum, a good  variety  of 
Chrysanthemums,  early 
Ccelogyne  Massangeana 
Conservatory 
Crop,  an  important 
Cucumber  culture,  the 
best  book  on  . . 
Cucumbers  in  frames  . . 
Erica  cinerea 
Flowers,  making  up 
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Flowers  in  a Chelsea  gar- 
den 

Flowers,  white,  a few 
go®d  hardy 
Foxgloves  . . 

X'Vuit  garden 
Fuchsias  for  a window 
Garden  work 
Kitchen  garden  notes  , . 
Lselia  purpiirata  Eussel- 
liana 

Lettuce,  winter  . . 

Lilies,  Tiger 

Market  growers,  light 
railways  and  .. 


Masdevallias 
Mignonette  for  a room 
Nectarines  blistering  .. 
Nothoclienas 
Odontoglossum  glori- 

osum  

Outdoor  garden  . , 

Pavia  (Buckeye). 

Pears,  early 
Pears  cracking  . . 

Peas,  Sweet,  the  new.. 
Pelargonium  Dr.  Andr^ 
Planting  conifers 
Plants,  winter-flowering 
Propagating  house 


Questioiw  and  answers  307 
Rose  “ Cloth  of  Gold  ’ . . 304 
Rose  Duchess  d’Auer- 

stadt  304 

Rose  Gloire  Lyonnaise  304 
Rose  lucida  . . . . 301 

Rose  Marie  d'Orleans  ..  304 
Roses,  Bankpian  . . . . 304 

Roses,  best,  for  show  . . 304 
Roses— seasonable  notes  301 
Roses  Tea,  Ethel  Brown- 

low  304 

Roses,  two  showy  . . 304 
Shrubs,  good  flowering  . 299 
Stove  298 


Strawberries  for  a small 

garden  

Simf.owers.  perennial  . 
Town  gardeu,  work  in 

the 

Trees,  lawn 

Trop<eolum  sp^oiosum  . . 
Vegetable  garden 
Verbenas,  Auricula- 
eyed   

Vines,  old 

Vmes,  pot,  young 
VVeeKsl  work,  the  com- 
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Window  gardening 
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LIGHT  RAILWAYS  AND  MARKET 
GROWERS. 

have  lately  had  opened  in  this  locality  the 
first  light  railway  in  England  ; but  as  it  has 
been  built  with  a view  of  developing  a new 
watering  - place,  the  population  of  which 
has  yet  to  be  got  together,  it  cannot  affect 
this  generation  of  market  growers  either  for 
good  or  ill.  But  what  I wish  to  draw  your 
readers’  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  even  good 
crops  do  not  help  growers  much,  if  they  cannot 
get  their  produce  conveyed  cheaply  to  where 
there  is  a market  ready  for  it,  and  these  cheaply 
constructed  light  railways  appear  to  me  the 
most  likely  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  the  new  crop  of 
Potatoes  has  been  realising  very  fair  prices  ; 
but  the  difference 'between  the  prices  here  and 
in  the  London  and  Midland  large  town  markets 
has  been  very  great,  for  the  frosts  that  cut  the 
crop  to  the  level  of  the  soil  in  most  places 
scarcely  touched  a leaf  of  the  crop  here.  Conse- 
qiiently  we  were  able  to  dig  new  Potatoes 
while  the  growers  in  most  places  were  waiting 
for  their  crop  to  make  foliage  before  they  could 

i prices  prevailing  in 

the  Midlands  did  not  help  to  fill  growers’ 
pockets  in  the  south  to  the  extent  that  it  ou«ht 
to  have  done,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
carriage  of  heavy  goods  like  Potatoes  is  such  a 
costly  affair  that  almost  every  grower  who  has 
attempted  to  send  his  produce  any  distance  by 
rail  has  found  that  he  had  better  accepted  the 
more  moderate  prices  prevailing  in  local  markets 
than  to  send  his  goods  only  to  swell  the  dividen.ls 
of  the  railways;  for  what  with  the  heavy 
charges  for  carriage  and  commission,  and 
the  still  heavier  charges  for  empties,  and  extra 
wear  and  tear,  he  is  usually  out  of  pocket,  or  so 
little  benefited  by  the  transaction  that  he 
resolves  in  the  future  to  stick  to  his  own  local 
market,  and  until  some  cheaper  mode  of  transit 
IS  invented  we  shall  have  a superabundance  of 
produce  in  one  locality  and  a dearth  in  another, 
and  I feel  sure  that  horticulturists  are  as  much 
interested  as  agriculturists  in  getting  cheaper 

Sit  R Sood  deal 

about  Royal  Commissions,  but  the  facts  are 

produce  is  brought 
to  cheaper  than  we  can  get  it  moved 

to  the  extremity  of  our  own  country,  and  if 
i^ght  railways  are  a necessity  for  Ireland  there 
IS  certainly  as  much  need  for  them  in  England 


flowers  would  be  forwarded  by  the  first  train 
that  was  despatched  after  their  delivery  at  the 
station,  and  not  as  now,  have  to  wait  for  the 
night  goods’  train,  or  pay  a prohibitive  price  if 
sent  by  passenger  train. 

.James  Gkoom,  Gosport. 


turing  districts  is  ready  to  buy  the  eariv 
garden  produce  of  the  South  of  England,  but 
which  at  present  rates  it  does  not  pay  to  send 

wavswRhSb  be  expected  that  rail- 

ways with  their  ever  increasing  passenger  traffic 
and  luxurious  saloon  carriages  will  ply  n?„ch 
attention  to  goods’  traffic,  for  it  is^  qlite  a 
secondary  consideration  ; but  in  thel  light 
rai  ways,  made  simply  for  use  and  not  display, 
and  on  which  the  goods’  traffic  would  be  the 

•’TIE®’  reasonably 

expect  that  perishable  goods  like  fruit  and 


SOME  TENDER  BIENNIALS. 
Whilst  Pentstemoiis  are,  when  they  can  be 
induced  to  stand  the  winter  safely,  always  very 
fine  the  following  season,  still  the  somewhat 
tender  nature  of  the  plant  renders  it  needful  to 
bestow  some  care  upon  it.  I have  often  raised 
plants  from  seed  sown  in  March  under  glass, 
got  them  out  into  the  open  ground  about  the 
middle  of  May,  had  them  flowering  profusely 
all  the  autumn,  and  tlieii  have  had  every  plant 
killed  in  the  winter  should  that  season  happen 
to  be  severe.  The  very  same  thing  has  fre- 
quently happened  to  Snapdragons,  for  both 
these  and  Pentstemons,  if  they  can  be  induced 
to  withstand  the  ensuing  winter,  always  then 
give  the  finest  spikes  of  bloom.  Unfortunately, 
such  good  fortune  as  saving  the  plants  seldom 
happened.  Even  in  such  case  ample  reward 
had  been  found  in  the  beautiful  autumn  bloom- 
Both  of  these  charming  biennials  can 


mention  is  deciduous,  and  would  be  no  more 
protection  in  winter  than  Sweet  Brier.  Try 
one  or  two  of  the  new  ones  from  any  nurser3’man 
if  the  expense  is  not  too  great.  Do  not  cut 
the  Brier-shoots,  or  you  will  be  minus  a lot  of 
bloom  next  spring  and  summer.  Wait  until 
they  get  some  foot  or  so  longer,  then  tie  them 
in  to  the  Privet.  You  thus  strengthen  the 
hedge  and  retain  the  whole  of  their  beauty.  If 
only  a few  of  the  strongest  are  tied  the  eftect  is 
considerably  heightened. — P.  U. 


FLOWERS  IN  A CHELSEA  GARDEN. 


6 

easily  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  but 
that  means  trouble,  and  few  want  to  be  so 
bothered.  The  best  course  on  the  whole  to  take 
is  to  sow  seed  now,  and  from  the  seedlings  to 
plant  out  about  the  end  of  September  the  strong- 
est, for  small  hard  plants  will  often  live  where  old 
ones  will  die,  preserving  the  smaller  seedlings  in 
shallow  boxes  or  dibbled  up  thinly  into  frames 
near  the  glass.  These  will  make  fine  well-rooted 
plants  to  go  out  towards  the  end  of  April,  and 
will  bloom  profusely  through  the  summer.  It 
is  best  to  give  some  protection  where  possible, 
as  in  such  case  plants  are  assured,  whilst  tliey 
may  otherwise  he  killed.  The  fine  Brompton 
Stocks  often  get  killed  wholesale  out-of-doors. 
Now  and  then  in  specially  sheltered  places  they 
escape,  but  it  must  he  where  the  soil  is  naturally 
dry  and  the  atmosphere  is  active.  It  is  indeed 
a pity  that  we  canpot  have  Brompton  Stocks  as 
we  used  to  do,  for  they  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  biennials.  Those  who,  having 
sown  seed  about  the  end  of  May,  can  now  put 
some  plants  into  4^-inch  pots  and  get  them  well 
rooted,  and  later  have  them  shifted  into  0-inch 
pots  to  stand  the  winter  in  a frame,  turning 
them  out  into  the  open  ground  early  in  April, 
would  in  that  way  preserve  tlieir  plants  from 
harm  and  secure  very  respectable  spikes  of 
bloom.  The  richly-perfumed  branching  Queen 
Stock  needs  somewhat  similar  care,  for  this, 
though  said  to  be  hardy,  I have  seen  destroyed 
wholesale  when  planted  even  beneath  over- 
hanging trees.  The  various  forms  of  the  Sweet 
Scabious,  very  beautiful  indeed,  and  flowering 
finely  when  kept  through  the  winter,  again 
need  some  protection  during  hard  weather.  It 
is  a good  plan  to  have  these  sown  early  in 
September  in  a frame  and  so  wintered.  A. 


8.38,  —Sweet  Brierand  Privet-hedge. 

— I think  I should  confine  myself  to  the  two 
already  growing  in  the  hedges.  The  Plum  you 


It  is  surprising  how  much  may  he  accomplished 
in  a town  garden  in  growing  flowers.  I 
recently  saw  an  excellent  collection  of  Pelar- 
goniums and  Carnations  in  the  garden  of  Mr 
W.  Toby,  St.  Mark’s-grove,  Chelsea.  The 
Pelargoniums  were  grown  in  tall  frames,  and 
trained  on  a circular  wire  arrangement,  which 
removed  all  need  of  stakes,  the  shoots  being 
tied  on  them.  In  about  two  years  they  covered 
the  wire,  and  the  flowers,  when  in  full  beauty, 
almost  hide  the  leafage.  One  of  the  chief 
varieties  grown  is  named  Gertrude,  the  flowers 
double  -and  of  a salmon  shade,  another  good 
kind  being  Reunion,  which  is  orange-scarlet. 
Swanley  Gem,  of  a similar  shade,  and  white 
centre,  is  a bright  single  kind,  others  being  Dr. 
Denny  (crimson,  single).  Madonna  (rosy-pink), 
Aglaia  (double-crimson),  Rosa  Bonheur  (pink, 
semi-double),  and  Blonde  perfect,  or  similar 
name  (double  white).  The  plants  massed 
together  in  the  frames  looked  very  pleasing. 
The  other  flower  grown  is 
The  Carnation,  comprising  also  the  Picotee. 
Of  the  former  many  kinds  are  included,  the 
plants  growing  very  strongly  and  flowering  pro- 
fuselv,  although  in  such  a confined  space.  The 
only  white  is  Mrs.  Fred,  the  flowers  full,  and 
very  pure,  not  bursting  the  calyx  much,  another 
fine  self  being  Ruby  (clear  shining  rose),  whilst 
other  good  forms  were  Vice  President  (marone- 
crimson).  King  of  the  Purples  (rich  purple), 
Laertes  (clove  colour,  the  petals  of  deep  velvety 
shade),  Joe  Willett  (scarlet).  Uncle  Tom  (a  fine 
clove  colour),  Lotliair  (delicate-blush).  Brilliant 
(bright-rose).  King  of  Scarlets  (scarlet),  and 
others.  The  Picotee  is  also  well  grown  in  many 
varieties,  Favourite,  Little  Phil,  and  Brunette 
being  the  more  important.  If  there  is  one  spot 
in  which  I should  say  it  is  more  difficult  than 
any  others  to  grow  flowers  it  is  Chelsea,  being 
low  lying  and  foggy;  hut  Carnations  succeed 
well  in  the  open  in  this  garden.  C.  T. 


862.— Broom-seeds  and  Pig-cuttings. 

Broom-seeds  will  grow  if  they  are  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  the  pan  or  box  in  which  they 
are  sown  kept  in  a cold  frame.  There  are, 
however,  a good  number  of  imperfect  seeds, 
which,  if  sown,  would  not  grow  under  any  con- 
ditions. Select  only  the  plumpest  seed  from 
each  pot,  and  reject  the  thin,  light  ones.  Cut- 
tings of  Figs  will  grow  if  you  have  patience 
and  place  them  firmly  in  the  ground  in  a very 
sheltered  corner  in  the  open.  Take  the  young- 
est wood  in  November  to  make  cuttings. 
Young  offsets  will  form  plants  sooner. — J.  C.  C. 
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Conservatory. 

The  Primula,  of  course,  has  a bad  name  from  its  supposed 
tendency  to  cause  irritation  to  the  skin  ; but  it  is  very 
)>retty  in  winter  in  the  fcreenhouse,  and  those  who  are  not 
subject  to  skin  disease  may  {jrow  it  with  impunity. 
Youns:  plants  raised  from  seeds  in  spring  should  now  be 
ready  to  go  into  5-inch  pots,  in  w hich  size  they  may  bloom, 
or  the  largest  may  receive  another  shift  beginning  of 
September.  Old  plants  may  now  be  divided,  and  after 
potting  placed  in  a cold-frame  and  kept  close  and  shaded 
for  a time.  Pot  Freesias  for  early  blooming.  These  also 
may  be  placed  in  cold-frame  and  receive  water  enough  to 
keep  the  soil  healthily  moist  Good  bulbs  are  so  cheap 
now  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  potting  the  little  stuff  ; 
these  might  be  planted  in  boxes  to  throw  a few  blooms 
for  cutting.  To  obtain  good  plants  put  seven  or  eight 
bulbs  in  each  5-inch  pot,  Turf>*  loam  and  leaf-mould,  in 
ef|ual  parts,  made  fairly  porous  with  sand,  will  grow  these 
thinp  well.  Tuberoses  for  late  blooming  will  be  better 
outside  now,  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  ; 
or  the  stock  of  plants  may  be  divided,  half  being  plunged 
outside  and  others  kept  in  the  house.  These  bulbs  do  not 
require  forcing  now  to  obtain  good  blooms.  We  have  had 
them  blooming  in  a cool-house  nearly  all  summer.  The 
early-flow’eri ng  Pelargoniums  will  now'  be  well-rooted  and 
require  potting  off.  If  the  late-flowered  sorts  have  not 
l)een  cut  down  attention  should  be  given  to  them  at  once 
and  the  best  of  the  cuttings  put  in.  They  w’ill  root 
anywhere  now.  Keep  the  cut-down  plants  rather  dry  till 
the  buds  start.  Sow  Mignonette  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots. 
The  s»il  must  be  good,  and  be  made  made  quite  firm  in  the 
pots.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  stand  the  pots  in  a cold- 
frame.  When  the  seedlings  appear,  remove  the  weakest, 
leaving  about  five  or  six  in  each  pot.  Salvias  planted  out 
may  require  the  strong  young  shoots  to  be  stopped  once 
more  for  the  last  time.  Give  liquid  manure  to  Arum 
Ulies  planted  out.  If  the  weather  should  set  in  dry,  the 
hard-w'ooded  plants,  especially  Azaleas,  Genistas,  and  things 
of  like  character,  must  be  syringed  daily  to  keep  down 
red-spider  and  freshen  up  and  support  the  foliage.  Give 
another  look  through  the  climbers  to  regulate  straggling 
growth.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  flowers  now*.  Passion- 
flow'ers,  Tacsonias,  Bougainvilleas,  usually  considered 
stove  climbers,  will  bloom  freely  in  a warm  conservatory. 

I saw  a plant  of  Bougainvillea  spectabilks  flowering  freely 
in  a conservatory  last  w’eek,  and  this  does  not  usually 
flower  so  freely  as  B.  glabra.  Masses  of  the  blue  and 
w'hite  varieties  of  Plumbago  capensis  are  very  effective 
now.  Heliotropes  planted  out  on  arches  are  also  very 
sweet  and  attractive. 

Stove. 

Baskets  W'hen  well  furnished  w'ith  suitable  subjects  are 
always  attractix  e.  Hoya  bella  does  well  in  a basket  of 
rough  peat,  mi.xed  with  charcoal.  Russellia  juncea, 
Manettia  bicolor,  Cissus  discolor,  Panicum  variegatum, 
Fpiphyllums  of  sorts,  Torenias  in  variety,  Tradescantia 
albo-vittata,  and  for  producing  abundance  of  flowers, 
Achimenes  of  sorts  are  very  useful,  and  may  be  moved  to 
the  conservatory  to  bloom.  The  tropical  fornjs  of 
Asparagus  are  always  in  demand  for  cutting  for  dinner- 
table  and  other  decorative  purposes,  and  to  obtain  an 
unfailing  supply  a few  plants  should  be  planted  out  in  a 
good  border  and  permitted  to  grow  out  freely,  either 
trained  against  a wall  or  up  the  roof.  In  such  positions 
seeds  may  he  ])roduced  and  a large  stock  soon  raised,  as 
this  propagation  from  division  of  the  roots  is  necessarily 
slow',  Caladiums  and  other  stove  foliage  plants  are  now 
at  their  best,  and  must  have  a light  shade  when  the  sun 
gleams  out  brightlj',  as  it  does  sometimes  even  in  the 
present  dull  weather.  Weak  liquid-manure  may  be  given 
with  advantage  to  all  plants  which  have  filled  the  pots 
W’ith  roots.  Where  several  sets  of  Eucharis  Lilies  are 
growm  there  will  always  be  one  or  more  set  resting.  Ido 
not  like  extremes  in  this  treatment.  It  is  a mistake  I 
think  to  turn  such  plants  out-of-doors,  as  the  foliage 
suffers,  but  the  rest  afforded,  or  removal  to  a cool-house 
for  a month  or  so,  is  beneficial  at  this  season.  In  the 
ordinar}'  sense  of  the  word,  there  are  no  cool-houses  now, 
as  anywhere  under  glass  is  warm  enough  for  resting  stox'e 
plants  now ; but  a house  that  is  freely  ventilated  is 
usually  cooler  than  the  stove.  We  have  been  keeping 
fires  going  on  dull  days  and  cold  nights  up  to  the 
present,  letting  them  go  out  when  mild  and  warm  for  a 
day  or  two  occasionally,  but  if  it  should  set  in  hot,  fires 
will  be  discontinued  for  a time.  A little  cooling  doxvn 
will  hurt  nothing  now.  Shading  may'  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  evil  to  be  used  as  little  as  possible.  Gloxinias 
are  making  a great  show  now,  and  the  Sultan’s  Balsam  is 
very  bright  and  effective.  Wherever  there  are  Mealy-bug 
no  quarter  should  be  given. 

Propagating  House. 

Those  who  graft  Oranges  or  hard-wooded  plants  of  any 
kind,  will  succeed  with  them  now  in  a close  house,  and 
young  seedling  stuff  of  Asparagus  plumosus,  Grevillea 
Vobusta,  Cyperus  alternifolius,  &c.,  will  come  on  fast. 
Young  Crotons  just  potted  off  will  do  well  under  similar 
conditions.  For  the  most  part  the  propagating  season  is 
over,  but  there  alw’ays  odds  and  ends  to  increase  and 
grow  on  to  meet  emergencies. 

Winter-flowering  Plants. 

These  will  now  for  the  most  part  be  in  pits  and  frames, 
or  in  low  houses  suitable  for  the  purpose.  I am  referring 
more  especially  to  the  young,  soft  stuff,  propagated  in 
spring.  Begonias,  Justicias,  Kranthemums,  Euphurbias, 
Poinsett  ias,  &c.,  are  usually  grown  in  considerable  numbers 
xvhere  winter  flowers  are  in  demand,  and  they  do  much 
better  if  placed  altogether  in  a low  house  or  pit,  where 
suitable  treatment  can  be  given. 

Young  Pot  Vines 

Intended  for  fruiting  next  year  should  be  stopped  when  the 
necessary  development  has  been  made.  A cane  six  feet  or  so 
long  is  ample,  and  if  this  isw'ell-ripened,  the  rod  may  be  per- 
mitted to  bear  pretty  well  its  whole  length.  Keep  the  main 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  rejei'red 
tn  under  “ Garden  Work”  may  he  done  from  ten  days  to 
a furtniyht  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  yood 
resvlts. 


leaves  healthy  and  green  as  long  as  possible  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  buds  or  eyes.  Weak  liquid-manure 
may  still  be  given  twice  a week,  and  the  foliage  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  light. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames 
Will  perhaps  need  top-dressing  with  rich  compost,  and 
if  the  growth  is  at  all  thick,  a good  thinning  should  be 
given  before  applying  the  top-dressing.  All  young  shoots 
should  be  pinched  just  beyond  the  fruit.  This  pinching 
is  often  neglected,  and  the  plants  run  out  too  much  and 
the  frames  get  too  full  of  growth  and  then  bearing  ceases. 
Well  managed  Cucumbers  in  frames  or  properly  stopped 
should  last  the  w’hole  season. 

Window  Gardening. 

Pot  Freesias  for  winter-blooming.  The  pots  may 
remain  outside  for  the  present,  but  must  have  water 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Cactuses  and  Scarboro’ 
Lilies  will  ripen  up  better  in  the  open  air.  Not  to  be 
altogether  neglected  as  regards  watering.  Divide  and 
repot  Aspidistras  if  much  pot -bound,  otherwise  let  them 
remain  till  spring.  Kentias  and  other  Palms  in  small  pots 
may  have  a small  shift  now.  Use  turfy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  in  equal  parts,  and  some  sand.  Pot  firmly. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

There  is  room  in  many  gardens  for  short  bits  of  hedge  of 
fragrant  or  uncommon  shrubs.  Roses,  of  course,  every  - 
body are  familiar  with,  and  I expect  the  Mr.  Turner’s  new 
Scarlet  Rainfler  will  be  much  in  demand  for  hedge  and 
wall  planting,  and  to  cover  arches.  Hedges  of  Sweet 
Brier  are  always  charming,  and  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
or  cuttings.  Plant  the  cuttings  in  November,  and  sow 
seeds  in  February.  Young  plants  are  cheap  in  the 
nurseries.  The  new  hybrids  will  form  a nice  change  when 
they  get  cheap  enough,  as  will  Laurestines,  Rosemary,  Fuch- 
sias, Lavender,  Evergreens,  Barberries  in  variety,  Sea  Buck- 
thorn, where  the  males  and  females  are  mixed  so  as  to 
have  plenty  of  fruit,  Tamarix.  Some  time  ago  I saw  a very 
striking-looking  hedge,  the  materials  of  which  were  Prunus 
Pissardi  and  the  silver-leaved  Maple.  The  Prunus  had 
been  planted  in  the  form  of  standards,  and  the  Maples 
filled  in  the  bottom.  Of  course,  hedges  of  this  character 
are  merely  dividing  lines  or  backgrounds.  They  have  no 
value  as  fences.  The  w'eeds  are  always  more  or  less  in 
evidence  if  the  hoe  is  laid  aside,  and  the  growth  lately  has 
been  rapid.  The  important  work  at  the  present  moment, 
which  admits  of  no  delay,  is  layering  Carnations.  For 
massing  or  grouping  stick  to  clear,  decided  colours,  chiefly 
seifs.  Whites,  reds,  pinks  in  various  shades,  yellows,  and 
the  terra-cotta  section,  of  which  Mrs.  R.  Hole  W’as  the 
beginning,  are  the  best  both  for  cutting  and  grouping. 
We  don’t  want  a long  list  of  names,  unless  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  the  best.  This  multiplying  of  names 
is  the  cultivators’  bugbear.  Look  at  the  list  of  Chrys- 
anthemums now  running  into  thousands  of  varieties, 
and  hundred  of  thousands  of  seedlings  being  raised 
annually  ! No  doubt  this  means  progress,  and  brings 
business  to  the  trade  growers  ; but  buyers  should  be 
cautious  not  to  unduly  help  on  this  accumulation  of 
names. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Figs  in  pots  will  lequire  a good  deal  of  nourishment. 
This  may  partly  be  given  in  the  shape  of  rich  top-dressing, 
and  partly  as  liquid-manure.  I generally  use  whatever 
stimulant  is  ready  for  other  purposes,  and  at  this  season 
there  is  always  something  handy  that  will  give  the 
necessary  filip  to  the  swelling  fruit,  and  as  the  Figs  ripen 
in  succession,  the  stimulant  may  be  continued  till  the  last 
fruits  are  on  the  point  of  ripening.  The  foliage  of  Fig- 
trees  should  be  syringed  freely  and  often  between  the 
ripening  of  the  first  crop  and  the  second,  as  after  the  fruits 
begin  to  ripen  the  syringe  must  be  laid  aside  from  time  to 
time,  especially  if  the  weather  hafjpens  to  be  dull.  Ripe 
Figs  soon  turn  mouldy  and  spoil  in  a damp  atmosphere. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  kind  of  weather  we  have 
lately  been  passing  through,  a little  artificial  heat  in  the 
pipes  for  all  kinds  of  fruit,  including  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Figs,  Pines,  Melons,  Tomatoes,  and  Cucumbers,  is  a 
necessity  of  good  culture.  This  artificial  heal  should  not 
be  used  in  excess.  Just  a comfortable  warmth  is  all  that 
is  required,  and  it  is  only  wanted  on  dull,  damp  days  and 
cold  nights.  At  other  times  let  the  fire  go  out.  Melons 
will  not  do  much  good  with  a decreasing  temperature,  and 
plants  in  dung-beds  should  be  helped  with  lining.  Lose 
no  time  now  in  completing  arrangements  tor  planting 
Strawberries.  Sometimes  the  best  of  the  forced  plants  are 
set  out  to  produce  fruit  in  the  autumn.  This  will,  of 
course,  be  done  ere  this,  if  they  are  to  have  a chance. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  I have  seen  nothing  of  the 
Potato  fungus,  and  the  crops  are  looking  well  in  the  Fens. 
The  Bordeaux-mixture,  without  being  a positive  cure,  has 
some  value  in  checking  the  disease  ; but  it  must  be  used 
the  moment  the  .disease  makes  its  appearance— in  fact,  we 
want  to  anticipate  the  attack  to  be  eiRirely  successful.  1 
have  seen  new-slaclted  lime  used  with  considerable  success, 
but  to  scatter  quicklime  over  a plot  of  Potatoes  requires  a 
cast-iron  man.  Still  it  may  be  done  when  there  is  a little 
motion  in  the  air  by  working  to  windward.  It  is  a good 
thing  to  use,  any  way,  as  a preventive,  and  it  is  cheap. 
All  the  early  Potatoes  may  be  lifted  now,  and  the  ground 
cropped  with  winter  and  spring  vegetables,  Strawberries, 
salads,  &c.  Land  that  is  well  manured  and  cultivated 
will  get  over  the  rest  it  requires  if  a proper  routine  is 
carried  out.  Anything  may  follow  Potatoes  with  or  with- 
out a light  dressing  of  manure.  Turnips,  for  instance, 
sown  now,  with  a light  dressing  of  superphosphates  will 
produce  a good  crop  for  winter  use,  and  the  remains  of 
the  crop  may  be  left  for  Turnip  Greens,  which,  although 
rough  in  flavour,  are  very  wholesome.  The  growth  of 
Tomatoes,  both  under  glass  and  outside,  must  be  kept. 
Bottom  leaves  may  be  shortened  back  to  the  last  pair  of 
leaflets.  Tomatoes  will  not  pay  quite  so  well  in  unheated 
liouses  this  year.  The  crop  is  later.  All  Tomato-houses 
should  be  heated  if  profit  is  aimed  at.  Vacant  land  may 
be  filled  up  profitably  with  Tom  Thumb  Savoys,  Coleworts, 
Winter  Spinach,  and  Tripoli  Onions.  K.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Almost  everything  wants  sun  now  to  solidify  the  growth 
and  develop  the  bloom-buds  or  trusses.  In  very  smoky 
towns  there  is  seldom  or  never  too  much  sunlight,  and  in 


dull,  damp  periods  the  plant  growth  becomes  very  soft 
and  weak.  Tomatoes  under  glass  ought  to  be  kept  com- 
paratively dry  in  such  weather  as  we  have  had  lately, 
unless  of  course  the  plants  are  very  heavily  laden  and 
some  amount  of  artincflal  heat  can  be  applied,  when  a 
fairly  free  supply  of  water  may  be  given,  for  if  the  soil  is 
kept  moist,  and  liquid-manures  of  any  kind  are  used,  the 
growth  will  be  far  too  rank,  and  many  of  the  trusses  of 
fruit  will  fail  to  set  or  swell.  This  is  particularly  likely  to 
occur  where  the  plants  are  set  out  in  wide  and  deep 
borders  of  rich  soil  ; in  all  sueh  cases,  keep  the  plants 
moderately  dry  at  the  root,  and  make  the  soil  quite  firm, 
whenever  the  growth  appears  to  be  free,  and  lacking  in 
substance.  Petunias  are  very  gay  now,  and  though  some 
may  consider  the  flowers  gaudy,  they  are  really  beautiful 
when  a first-rate  strain  is  grown  well.  A better  plant 
than  this  for  town  gardens  could  not  be  named,  as  they 
seem  to  do  well  almost  invariably,  unless  eaten  by  slugs 
or  the  weather  proves  exceptionally  wet.  The  single  kinds 
are  admirable  for  beds,  window-boxes,  hanging-baskets, 
eto.,  and  some  of  the  finest  may  be  grown  in  5-inch  or 
6 inch  pots  in  the  greenhouse  ; but  the  double  forms  ought 
to  be  kept  under  glass,  as  a rule,  being  too  heavy  for  the 
open  air.  Cuttings  of  any  choice  varieties  may  be  inserted 
at  any  time  now.  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had.  Nice  little 
side-shoots,  2 inches  to  3 inches  in  length,  are  the  best,  and 
will  root  easily  in  any  free,  sandy  soil,  if  covered  with  a 
frame  or  hand-light,  or  in  a box,  over  which  a sheet  of  glass 
i-j  laid  fora  time  to  check  the  too  rapid  evaporation.  A 
goodly  proportion— say,  a third  or  fourth  of  the  whole,  of 
fresh  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  forms  a capital  addition  to  soil  in 
which  cuttings  of  this  or  almost  any  kind  are  to  be  struck, 
as  kjeeping  it  in  a thoroughly  porous  condition,  and  greatly 
promoting  the  rapid  formation  of  healthy  roots.  Holly- 
hocks coming  into  bloom  ought  to  be  assisted  with  liquid- 
manure  xvhenever  the  soil  becomes  at  all  dry.  After  the  late 
rains  the  plants  are  growing  freely,  and  there  is  very  little 
disease.  Now  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  seed  and  obtain 
strong  plants  to  flower  next  summer.  The  best  way  is  to 
sow  in  boxes,  or  in  a frame,  potting  the  seedling  separately 
in  October,  wintering  them  in  a frame  (with  plenty  of  air 
in  all  mild  weather),  and  planting  them  out  in  March  or 
April.  Where  the  air  is  pure,  and  the  soil  light  and  warm, 
they  may  be  raised  and  grown  entirely  in  the  open  air, 
but  in  town  gardens  the  system  described  gives  the  best 
results.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  Aug^tsf  /yh 
to  Aiigust  11th. 

Sowed  white  and  scarlet  Brompton  Stocks  for  spring 
blooming.  They  are  useful  for  blooming  in  pots  in  the 
conservatory.  I have  had  them  very  good  sometimes 
but  last  season  our  plants  contained  loo  many  single 
flowers.  A mistake  had  been  made  in  the  seed  in  some 
way,  but  we  hope  to  have  a better  lot  this  year.  I like 
early  flowering  Stocks  better  than  the  German  Ten-week 
varieties.  The  East  Lothian  Stocks,  might  be  sown  now, 
and  if  wintered  in  a cold  frame  and  planted  out  in  spring, 
they  would  make  splendid  masses.  Sowed  Winter  Spinach,  \ 
Tripoli  Onions  were  sown  a few  weeks  ago.  Looked  over 
Cucumbers  in  house  to  pinch  young  shoots.  I generally 
go  over  the  plants  twice  a week  to  thin  out  growth.  The 
plants  grow  very  fast,  and  if  permitted  to  get  crowded, 
they  soon  cease  to  bear.  This  year  I have  planted  rather 
closer  than  usual,  because  I thought  of  cutting  rather  more 
fruits  early  in  the  season.  I did  not  care  so  much  about 
the  late  fruits,  as  I had  it  in  my  mind  to  pull  the  plants 
up  and  start  again  with  joung  plants.  So  far  as  this 
season  has  gone,  the  wider  planting  of  last  3'ear  pro- 
duced more  Cucumbers  than  the  closer  planting  of  this  ; 
but  then  last  season,  with  its  brilliant  sunshine,  was  an 
exceptionally  good  season  for  Cucumbers.  By  wide  ' 
planting,  I mean  from  6 feet  to  8 feet  apart,  as  compared  ,■ 
with  3 feet  to  4 feet,  which  is  the  usual  distance  in  house- 
planting. Sowed  Lettuce  and  Endive  for  late  use  and 
framing.  Put  in  Viola  and  Pansy  cuttings,  the  young 
shoots  from  the  centre  of  the  plants  being  taken.  Potted 
Cinerarias  into  5-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  cold-frames  in 
shady  positions.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Fuchsias  for  blooming 
in  spring  in  5-inch  pots.  Potted  first  batch  of  Freesias, 
and  placed  in  cold  frame.  Sowed  Iklignonette.  The  work 
among  (Ilhrysanthemums  is  now  incessant.  Rubbed  off 
side-shoots.  Killed  Earwigs.  What  a pest  these  things 
are,  and  how  partial  they  are  to  certain  kinds ! They  fee<l 
in  the  centres  of  the  plants,  and  if  not  disturbed  sooti 
destroy  the  terminal  buds  of  those  plants  they  like  host . 
Finished  layering  Carnations  and  Picotees.  I have  still 
a litcle  Rose  budding  to  do,  chiefly  dwarf  Briers.  This  has 
been  a good  season  for  budding,  the  bark  working  so 
freely.  Pricked  out  seedling  Perennials.  Saved  seed  of 
various  things,  including  a good  strain  of  white  and 
blotched  Foxgloves.  Planted  French  Beans  in  pit  for  late 
use.  Put  linings  of  warm  manure  round  Melon-bed. 
Looked  over  wall-trees  to  remove  young  wood  and  nail  in 
leaders.  Cut  out  old  wood  from  Raspberries  and  thinned 
young  canes.  Cut  away  all  runners  from  Strawberry- 
plants  intended  to  be  left.  Shifted  Strawberries  for 
forcing  into  fruiting  pots.  Looked  over  late  Grapes  to 
stop  laterals 


Annuals  for  borders.  — A border  of 
annuals  makes  a charming  picture  in  the  garden. 
Unfortunately,  however,  annual  flowers  this 
year  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  but  at  Kew, 
skirting  the  wall  in  the  herbaceous  ground,  they  ■ 
are  as  fine  as  I have  seen  them  this  year,  the  1 
more  conspicuous  kinds  being  Poppies  in  variety, 
the  bright  Coreopsis  tinctoria  hicolor,  C.  coro- 
nata,  Malopes,  Lavatera  trimestris,  Phacelia  ! 
viscida  (blue).  Cosmos  hipinnatus,  and  Argemoue  J 
mexicana,  very  interesting  with  its  Thistle-like  1 
leaves,  veined  with  white,  and  pale-yellow  I 
flowers.  This  border  is  filled  with  the  best  I 
kinds  of  Daffodils,  and  when  these  have  died  I 
down  we  get  a succession  of  annuals  that  can  y " 
on  the  season  of  flowers  until  the  autumn. — (1. 
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TRBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

GOOD  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Pavia  (Buckeye). 

The  Buckeyes  are  nearly  related  to  the  Horse- 
Chestnuts  (Alsculus),  from  which  they  differ 
chiefly  in  having  smooth  instead  of  prickly  or 
spiny  fruits.  There  are  but  few  species  of 
Pavia,  and  all  are  now  tolerably  common, 
having  been  introduced  many  years  ago.  They 
are  medium-sized  trees,  and  one,  P.  macro- 
stach3’a  (here  illustrated),  is  but  a large  shrub. 
In  ornamental  planting  they  are  valuable  for 
grouping  with  trees  of  lai’ger  growth,  and  par- 
ticularly with  their  congeners,  the  Horse- 
Chestnuts.  Being  quite  hardy  they  stand 
exposure,  and  thrive  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil, 
and  make  good  trees  for  the  park,  for  which 
they  are  as  suitable  as  for  the  garden.  The  Red 
Buckeye  (P.  rubra),  is  a fine  plant.  The  Cali- 
fornian Buckeye  (P.  californica),  which  in  this 
country  does  not  usually  rise  above  shrub  size. 
It  has  slender-stalked  leaves,  broad  leaflets,  and 
produces  in  early  summer  dense,  erect  clusters 
of  white  or  pinkish,  very  fragrant  flowers.  It 
is  yet  but  little  known,  but  as  it  has  proved  a 
valuable  hardy  tree  it  will  become  more  common. 
Quite  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Pavias  is  the 
very  beautiful  P.  macrostachj'a,  a native  of 
North  America.  It  is  a handsome  shrub, 
growing  from  b feet  to  10  feet  high,  and  invalu- 


able because  it  is  one  of  the  few  that  flower 
in  late  summer.  Fullj'  gr  own,  it  makes  a wide- 
spreading  mass  of  slender  stems  which  proceed 
from  the  sucker.?.  The  foliage  is  much  like  that 
of  other  Pavias,  and  the  fragrant  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  produced  in  long,  erect,  plume- 
like spikes  terminating  the  shoots.  The  elegant 
growth  of  the  plant  and  its  attractiveness  when 
in  bloom  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  best  of 
all  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
indifferent  in  respect  to  soil  enhances  its  value. 
The  names  P.  humilis,  pendula,  arguta,  laciniata 
apply  to  forms  of  P.  rubra,  and  the  plants. 
Vicing  of  low  growth,  are  useful  for  grouping 
with  taller  trees.  P.  ilava,  the  Yellow  Buckej'e, 
is  very  common,  and  is  altogether  of  larger 
growth  than  P.  rubra,  as  it  sometimes 
reaches  40  feet  high,  or  more.  It  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  habit  of  the  Red  Horse- 
Chestnut  (HUsculus  rubicunda),  but  the  leaves 
are  smoother.  It  makes  a dense,  round-headed 
tree,  and  in  good  soil  is  of  rapid  growth.  The 
flowers,  produced  in  early  summer,  are  in  loose, 
erect  clusters,  and  of  a dull  yellow,  not  very 
attractive,  A variety  called  purpurascens 
(sometimes  P.  discolor)  has  much  showier 
flowers  than  P.  flav'a,  being  larger,  produced 
more  freely,  and  of  a reddish  tint.  The  Pavias 
named  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  as  P.  neglecta, 
hybrida,  pubescens,  Lyoni,  rosea,  and  pallida, 
may  be  included  under  one  or  the  other  of  the 
foregoing  species,  and  some  differ  but  slifthtly 
from  them.  They  are  all  low  trees  or  large 


shrubs,  coming  into  leaf  early  and  losing  their 
foliage  in  early  autumn,  especially  in  light  or 
dry  soils.  P. 


LAWN  TREES. 

I surrosE  there  are  few  persons  where  the 
opportunity  offered  who  have  not  gladly 
availed  themselves  occasionally  during  a long 
spell  of  exceptionally  hot  weather  of  the  wel- 
come shade  of  trees.  A canopy  of  foliage,  more 
or  less  dense,  has  always  been  highly  appreciated 
on  lawns  both  large  and  small.  In  seasons 
like  the  present,  the  value  of  evergreen  and 
dense-foliaged  deciduous  trees  for  lawn  plant- 
ing as  compared  with  most  of  the  coniferaB 
family  is  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  remarks 
in  that  direction  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  Gaudening  receive  ample  corrobora- 
tion, although  one  has  only  to  walk  through 
many,  I might  say  the  majority  of  pleasure- 
grounds  to  realise  the  need  for  such  persistent 
advocacy.  There  should,  however,  be  a wise 
discrimination  shown  in  the  selection  of  orna- 
mental trees,  especially  for  prominent  sites,  as 
sometimes  they  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
surroundings,  or  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  be 
all  against  their  proper  development.  An  in- 
stance of  an  oversight  in  connection  with  the 
first  of  the  cases  cited  is  furnished  not  many 
yards  from  where  these  notes  are  penned.  A 
Pterooar3’a  caucasica,  that  would  have  shown 


to  splendid  advantage  on  a lawn  of  anything 
over  an  acre,  is  hemmed  in  by  a garden  wall 
on  the  one  side  and  b3^  vineries  on  the  other. 
Probably  the  planter  of  the  tree  had  no 
idea  of  the  size  it  w-as  likely  to  attain, 
but  it  has  ap])ropriated  the  whole  of  the 
small  piece  of  lawn  on  which  it  is  planted, 
having  a spread  of  branches  some  thirty 
yards  in  diameter,  and,  as  I have  said, 
3S  ruljbing  shoulders  on  either  side  with  sur- 
rounding buildings.  On  the  other  hand, 
Laurus  iSassafras,  which  I have  before  recom- 
mended as  a capital  tree  for  small  lawns  (it 
makes  a very  nice  specimen  here,  some  30  feet 
high,  dense  in  foliage  .-uul  vvcll  furnished),  only 
seems  to  attain  in  some  place.?  the  dimensions 
of  a fair-sized  shrulj.  Man3’  admiralfle  trees 
for  small  lawns  can  be  found  in  those  that  com- 
bine sufficient  density  of  foliage  to  afford  a 
welcome  shade  with  a fine  display  of  flower 
and  serviceable  fiuit.  Strong-growing  varieties 
of  Apples,  for  instance,  that  make  shapely 
trees,  of  which  Cornish  Aromatic,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, Beauty  of  Kent,  Hambledon  deux  Ans, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  Brownlee’s  Russet  are 
half-a-dozen  examples,  ma3’  be  planted  with 
advantage,  and  so  may  the  Mulberry,  the 
Medlar,  and  the  Siberian  Crab.  Recent  notes 
on  Magnolias  may  tend  to  popularise  these 
highly  ornamental  trees,  and  lead  to  their  occa- 
sional piUnting  in  situations  where  they  would 
look  remarkably  well ; some  of  them  are  very 
handsome,  and  different  to  anything  else  we  get 
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in  English  gardens.  They  attain  very  fair  pro- 
portions (our  plant  of  macrophylla  is  over  3<) 
feet  high) — quite  large  enough  for  an  average 
sized  lawn.  Paulownia  imperialis  and  Zelkova 
acuminata  may  also  be  named  as  small  trees 
with  handsome  deciduous  foliage.  The  plea 
for  greater  variety  in  planting  (and  is  it  not 
needed  ?)  so  far  as  the  smaller  trees  are  con- 
cerned, which  was  the  oliject  of  this  note, 
might  safely  be  extended  to  trees  of  larger  size. 
No  one  would  wish  to  debar  our  stately  speci- 
mens of  Oak,  Beech,  and  Chestnut,  but  a walk 
through  many  pleasure  grounds  shows  that  the 
rarer  deciduous  trees,  often  with  highly  orna- 
mental foliage,  are  seldom  met  with.  I was 
impressed  the  other  day  with  a grand  contrast 
in  which  the  Copper  Beech  played  a conspicuous 
part.  A very  finely-coloured  tree,  not  over 
tall,  but  with  a shapely  head,  is  backed  and 
flanked  by  a group  of  Spanish  Chestnuts  ; the 
latter  are  just  now  in  full  flower,  and  the  con- 
trast, as  any  tree-lover  will  imagine,  is  wonder- 
fully fine.  Fine  old  specimens  of  the  Tulip-tree 
are  to  be  found  in  many  gardens,  but  younger 
trees  are  seldom  met  with,  an  omission  which, 
if  not  speedily  rectified,  will  leave  the  majority 
of  our  gardens  without  any  decent  examples  of 
this  handsome  tree  when  the  old  ones  have  died 
out.  The  foliage  peculiar  severally  to  such 
trees  as  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  Gymnocladus 
canadensis.  Magnolia  acuminata,  and  Pyrus 
Sorbus  should  secure  them  a place  in  all  large 
collections,  and  all  grow  into  handsome  trees 
averaging  from  50  feet  to  70  feet  in  height. 
The  maximum  height  mentioned  was  consider- 
ably exceeded  by  a fine  Pear-shaped  Service  in 
the  grounds  here,  which,  unfortunately  came 
down  in  a gale  during  the  winter  of  1891-2.  I 
must  not  forget  a good  word  for  the  deciduous 
conifer  Taxodium  distichum,  a very  handsome 
tree,  but,  unfortunately,  tender  as  a 3’’oung  tree  ; 
the  leader  is  very  apt  to  be  crippled  in  severe 
winter.?,  and  all  side-growths  then  die  back.  This 
IS,  I imagine,  the  reason  why  nice  shapely  young 
plants  of  this  Ta.xodium  are  not  easily  obtain- 
able. In  addition  to  its  stately  appearance  as 
a large  specimen,  its  foliage  is  very  useful  for 
cutting.  E. 


855.  — Planting  conifers.  — There  are 
many  conifei’ous  trees,  but  their  effectiveness 
will  in  a great  measure  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  disposed  about  the  grounds. 
The  best  plan  will  be  to  select  say  twenty  of 
the  most  effective,  and  dispose  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  in  subsequent  years  their  good 
points  will  be  brought  into  prominence.  My 
choice  would  be  Abies  amabilis,  A.  Doug- 
lasi,  A.  polita,  A.  Nordmanniana,  A.  orient- 
alis,  A.  bracatata,  A.  grandis,  A.  Albertiana, 
Pinus  Austriaca,  P.  Laricio,  P.  macrocarpa, 
P.  ponderosa,  P.  Lambertiana.  All  the  above 
are  stately-growing  trees,  and  require  plenty  of 
room  to  show  their  true  characters.  Equall3' 
as  necessary  in  this  case,  although  they  do  not. 
grow  to  such  large  dimensions,  are  several  of 
Uuprc&sus,  including  Lawsoniana,  C.  Nut- 
kaensis,  and  also  Thuja  gigantea  and  T. 
dolabrata.  There  are  many  good  things 
amongst  the  Junipers,  Biotas,  and  Retinosporas 
that  you  cannot  do  without  if  you  want  a 
representative  collection,  and  the  best  way  of 
getting  acquainted  them  and  some  suitable 
shrubs  is  to  go  to  a nursery  of  repute  and  select 
them,  and  if  you  make  the  visit  now  you  will 
find  them  in  the  most  suitable  condition  for 
making  a choice. — J.  C.  ft 
Urica  cinerea,  with  its  maii3"  delightful 
vaiieties,  is  now  in  flower.  It  grows  in  com- 
pact masses  about  a foot  in  height,  and  during 
the  blossoming  season  is  covered  with  the  tin3'^ 
bells,  varying  in  colour  from  pure-white  to  deep- 
red  and  deep-purple,  according  to  the  variety. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  these  varieties  is 
atro-purpurea,  whose  flowers,  as  the  name  de- 
notes, are  of  a rich  bright-purple.  Amongst  the 
red-flowered  ones  atro-sanguinea  is  the  best  we 
have.  All  the  varieties,  however,  are  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  species  is  a native  of  Britain. 
Another  beautiful  ericaceous  plant  now  at  its 
best  is  Zenobia  speciosa  (known  also  under  the 
name  Andromeda).  Its  flowers  are  pure-white, 
and  hang  in  pendent  clusters  from  each  of  the 
leaf  axils  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Still 
more,  attractive  than  the  type  plant  is  the 
variety  pulverulenta,  whose  foliage  is  covered 
with  a glaucous  bloom. —B, 


North  American  Buckeye  (I’avia  macrostacl.ya). 
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ORCHIDS. 

CiELOGYNE  MASSANGEANA. 

A CORKESi’ONDiiNT  informs  me  tliat  he  has  a 
grand  specimen  of  this  truly  beautiful  plant, 
with  six  fine  spikes,  each  about  lo  inches  in 
length.  The  flower  he  sends  is  a very  nice  deep- 
coloured  variety,  and  there  is  no  doubt  his  plant 
is,  as  he  describes  it,  “ quite  a picture.”  Ccelo- 
gyne  Massangeana  is  a plant  well  suited  for 
amaiteurs  on  account  of  its  freeness  to  flower  ; it 
is  one  of  the  most  floriferous  in  the  genus,  and 
when  in  a strong  and  healthy  condition  will 
produce  blossoms  twice  in  one  year.  A remark- 
able feature  with  this  plant  is  the  extraordinary 
short  time  it  takes  to  develop  its  flower-spikes, 
which  ap  produced  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs 
in  a,  curious  corkscrew-like  manner,  and  attain 
their  full  length  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 
These  often  carry  as  many  as  two  dozen  flowers 
in  a drooping  position,  and  from  which  has 
arisen  the  name  of  “ Necklace  Orchid given  to 
this  genus.  The  flowers  are  about  2 inches  to 
3 inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
both  about  equal,  the  former  slightly  broadest, 
and  of  a light  yellow-ochre  colour  throughout  ; 
the  lip  is  three-lobed,  of  a beautiful  maroon- 
brown,  with  golden-yellow  veins,  and  a pure- 
white  margin  to  the  front  lobe.  When  grown 
and  flowered  well  it  makes  an  object  of  much 
attraction,  besides  being  a very  interesting  and 
prpty  plant.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  about 
3 inches  to  4 inches  in  height,  smooth,  and 
Pear-shaped,  and  are  furnished  on  the  summit 
with  a pair  of  bright  evergreen  leaves.  This 
Cudogyne  is  a vigorous  grower,  in  addition  to  a 
profuse  bloomer,  and  when  given  the  proper 
treatment  cannot  but  give  satisfaction  to  all 
who  grow  it.  It  succeeds  best  when  cultivated 
in  cither  pot  or  basket ; but  in  either  it  must 
have  good  drainage  ; the  latter  is  preferable, 
as  it  can  then  be  suspended  close  to  the 
roof,  and  which  will  enable  its  long  spikes  of 
flowers  to  hang  down,  and  in  this  manner  they 
will  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  a free- 
rooting  plant,  and  thrives  best  in  good  rough 
fibrous  peat  and  a small  quantity  of  Sphagnum 
Moss,  with  plpty  of  water  at  the  roots  whilst 
growing,  whicli  must  be  gradually  lessened 
when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  but  never  allow  the 
compost  to  become  quite  dry.  The  temperature 
of  the  Cattleya-house  will  suit  it  best,  where  it 
should  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  It  is  a native  of  Assam. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


MASDEVALLIAS. 

Large  specimens  of  Masdevallias  and  other 
Orchids  are  too  frequently  bunches  of  small 
plants  placed  together  in  a pan  and  called 
specimen  plants.  It  is  so  easy  to  grow  many 
of  these  Masdevallias  into  a large  size,  and 
make  them  flower  profusely,  that  madc-up 
specimens  for  exhibition  purposes  ought  to  be 
forbidden.  Since  the  year  1871,  when  M.  ignea 
first  flowered  in  England,  it  has  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  among  a host  of  Masde- 
yallias,  having  been  from  time  to  time  imported 
in  large  quantities,  and  always  finding  a ready 
market.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other 
Orchids  introduced  in  plenty  this  Masdev'allia  is 
represented  in  gardens  by  a good  many  varieties 
or  forms,  all  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  type, 
and  all  at  least  as  beautiful.  It  was  in  the  late  Mr. 
Lay’s  collection  that  the  plant  named  M.  ignea, 
by  Professor  Reicheubach,  first  flowered,  a larger 
variety  shortly  afterwards  appearing  in  Mr. 
Bull’s  nursery.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a 
dazzling  .scarlet,  mixed  with  orange-scarlet — 
too  dazzling  to  look  at  long,  and  they  are  about 
2 inches  in  length.  The  varieties  include 
several  which  are  remarkable  for  the  large  size 
of  their  flowers,  and  others  for  their  darker  or 
paler  colours.  Amongst  them  are  Massangeana, 
which  has  flowers  2J,  inches  long  and  wide, 
almost  round  in  outline,  and  in  colour  a bright 
orange-scarlet,  striped  with  deep  crimson  j 
.superba,  with  flowers  large  and  very  brilliant  in 
colour  ; Boddarti,  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
yellow  on  the  under  side  of  the  flowers  and  the 
tint  of  rose  colour  running  through  the  upper 
side  ; pallida,  a very  fine  orange-flowered  form  • 
Scobartiana,  with  the  most  brilliant  tints  of 
mauve  and  purple;  and  Marshalliana,  which 
bears  large  yellowish  flowers..  .All  these  forms 


of  M.  ignea  are  exceptionally  free-flowering,  and 
as  they  are  at  their  best  in  mid-winter  they 
are  most  valuable.  The  bent-down  character 
of  the  upper  division  of  the  flower  of  M.  ignea 
makes  it  easily  recognisable  among  the  large- 
flowered  section  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs  ; 
by  altering  the  position  of  this  part  of  the 
flower,  so  as  to  make  it  point  upwards,  we  have 
at  once  the  form  of  the  flowers  of  M.  Lindeni, 
which  in  colour,  however,  is  a deep-red,  and 
from  this,  by  the  addition  of  purple  and  yellow, 
we  get  M.  Harryana  (here  figured).  But  in 


Masclevallia  Harryana. 


matters  of  colour  and  form  it  is  difficult  to 
define  the  characters  of  these  three  species,  as 
there  is  so  much  variety  in  these  points  shown 
by  cultivated  plants  of  them.  For  their  culti- 
vation protection  only  from  frost,  drought,  and 
excessive  light  are  the  three  great  essentials  ; 
after  them  coming  a sweet,  well-drained  compost 
for  the  roots,  and  attention  to  the  leaves  being 
kept  clean.  In  a lean-to  house,  with  a northerly 
position,  and  heating  arrangements  sufficient  to 
keep  severe  frost  from  reducing  the  temperature 
in  the  house  to  freezing  point,  almost  every  one 
of  the  dozens — one  might  almost  say  hundreds 
— of  introduced  Masdevallias  might  be  satis- 
factorily cultivated.  From  the  brilliantly- 
coloured  flowers  of  the  species  mentioned  above, 
along  with  M.  Veitchi,  M.  Daviesi,  M.  Chimera, 
to  the  tiny  blossoms  of  the  triaristella  group— 
for  which  a pocket  lens  is  necessary  to  see  the 
beauty  of  their  tints — we  have  a host  of  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  interesting  plants,  full  of 
attraction  for  all  tastes,  and  they  may  be 
enjoyed  at  such  a small  cost  that  I wonder  the 
genus  has  not  found  more  favour  with  many 
cultivators  in  search  of  a hobby.  That  the 
riches  of  the  genus  require  the  care  and 
attention  of  an  enthusiast  to  bring  them  under 
more  prominent  notice  has  been  stated  again 
and  again  by  botanists  acquainted  with  the 
numerous  gems  included  among  herbarium 
specimens  of  Masdevallias.  B. 


LAilLIA  PURPURATA  RUSSELLIANA. 
This  is  the  most  delicately-colouredform  wehave 
of  the  very  popular  species  Lselia  purpurata,  and 
the  flowers  to  hand  from  “ F.  N.,”  of  Bourne- 
mouth, are  a most  beautiful  form  of  this  variety. 
Undoubtedly  as  a variety  L.  purpurata  Russell- 
iana  is  one  of  the  most  distinct,  and  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  when  grown  with  others  of  a 
much  darker  shade.  These  range  sometimes 
from  the  delicate  and  lovely  soft  colour  of 
the  subject  of  this  note,  to  the  very  deep 
and  velvety  crimson-purple  forms,  such  as 
Hardyana,  Williamsiana,  &c.,  and  it  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  find  a grander  spectacle 
than  a fine  quantity  of  these  plants  when  in 
bloom  and  in  several  varieties.  The  usual  time 
for  this  favourite  Orchid  to  produce  its  flowers 
is  in  the  months  of  May,  .June,  and  July,  but 
the  majority  are  seen  during  the  two  pre- 
vious mentioned  mouths,  when  they  are  always 
in  great  demand  for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
where  they  always  have  a telling  effect  when 
staged  among  groups  of  other  plants.  This 
variety  generally  grows  about  2i  feet  high,  and 


produces  flowers  very  freely.  The  latter  are  born  c 
on  erect  stems  from  the  top  of  the  bulbs,  and 
mostly  three  to  five  on  a spike.  The  blooms 
now  before  me  measure  over  7 inches  across, 
and  are  of  fine  shape.  The  petals  are  linear 
lanceolate,  white  flushed  pale-lilac  ; the  petals 
are  very  broad,  and  beautifully  undulated  at  the 
margins,  white  and  more  deeply  suffused  than 
the  sepals  ; the  lip  is  large  and  rolled  over  the 
column,  spreading  in  front,  where  it  is  of  a 
rosy-lilac,  slightly  lighter  at  the  margins,  and 
veined  with  rosy-purple ; these  veins  run  up  the 
bright-yellow  throat,  which  makes  a pleasing 
combination  of  colours.  The  first  occasion  that 
this  variety  flowered  was  many  years  ago  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Russell,  of  Falkirk,  N.B.,  who 
obtained  it  amongst  a quantity  of  imported 
plants  of  the  ordinary  form  ; since  then,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  introduced  in  large  quantities, 
although  it  is  not  very  distinguishable  when  notin 
bloom.  All  the  varieties  of  Lielia  purpurata 
require  a somewhat  stronger  heat  than  the 
majority  of  Cattleyas  and  other  Lselias,  and 
should  therefore  be  placed  at  the  hottest  end  of 
the  Cattleya-house,  and  in  a position  where  they 
may  obtain  plenty  of  light  and  moisture.  Pot 
culture  suits  them  best,  and  these  must  hav  j 
thorough  drainage— that  is  to  say,  the  pol.-j 
should  be  about  three  parts  filled  with  pot- 
sherds ; for  soil  use  good  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  have  the  plants  firmly 
fixed.  After  the  flowers  are  past — which  gene- 
rally last  about  three  weeks  in  beauty — they 
soon  begin  to  grow,  and  should  then  have  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  given  them  ; but  during 
the  winter  months  much  less  will  be  required  at 
their  roots  ; but  the  atmosphere  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry,  or  insects  will  soon  be- 
come troublesome.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  GLORIOSUM. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  of  this  species 
resemble  very  much  those  of  O.  Alexandrse, 
which  my  correspondent  “ James  Woodward” 
has  mistaken  his  plants  to  be  ; the  name  at  the 
heading  of  this  note  is  the  correct  one,  and  when 
the  plants  flower  he  will  find  them  entirely 
different  to  what  he  is  expecting.  I cannot  tell 
him  what  his  flowers  will  be  exactly,  as  there 
are  so  many  varieties  of  this  species,  which 
appears  to  vary  in  different  shades  of  colours 
and  more  or  less  spotted.  I have  no  doubt  the 
following  will  give  some  idea,  as  it  may  be  taken 
as  a fair  description  of  the  type.  The  plant 
produces  a long  branching  spike  of  over  2 feet 
in  length,  which,  of  course,  on  a small  plant 
might  be  less.  The  flowers  are  powerfully 
fragrant  with  a scent  like  Hawthorn,  and 
measure  from  inches  to  2 inches  in  diameter  ; 
these  are  mostly  yellow,  but  vary  to  shades  of 
pale  straw-colour,  more  or  less  spotted  with 
bright  chestnut-red  ; the  sepals  and  petals  arc 
about  equal,  lanceolate,  and  taper  to  a sharp 
point,  the  sepals  having  fewer  but  larger  spots 
than  the  petals  ; the  lip  is  three-lobed,  the  side 
lobes  small  and  erect,  the  front  lobe  narrowing 
to  a fine  recurved  point,  usually  white,  but 
sometimes  pale-yellow,  with  a big  blotch  of 
chestnut-red  in  the  centre.  The  usual  season 
for  this  species  to  appear  in  bloom  is  during  the 
summer  months,  and  I should  presume  that  if 
it  does  not  yet  show  signs  of  producing  its 
spikes  it  will  not  flower  until  next  season  ; this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  several  reasons — pos- 
sibly the  plant  is  a newly  imported  one, 
and  not  established  strongly  enough  to  bear 
flowers.  I could  give  mj^  readers  more  definite 
information  were  they  to  give  me  more  exact 
particulars  of  their  requirements,  and  how  they 
have  managed  their  plants.  This  species  re- 
quires to  be  potted  in  rough  fibrous  peat  and 
living  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the  drainage  must 
be  kept  in  a good  condition  ; a liberal  supply  of 
water  is  necessary  during  the  growing  season, 
and,  in  fact,  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry.  Do  not  keep  the  plants  too  warm, 
but  give  plenty  of  air  when  advisable,  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  nice  and  moist. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


851.  — Tropaeolum  speciosum.  — This  showy 
subject  thrives  best,  at  anyrate  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  country,  in  a cool,  shady',  and  moderately 
moist  position,  though  in  the  north  it  seems  to 
luxuriate  anywhere.  It  enjoys  a deep,  mellow,  and 
moderately  rich  soil,  and  when  once  established  should 
not  be  disturbed. — B.  C.  R. 
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THE!  KITOHBN  GARDEN. 

AN  IMPORTANT  CROP. 

Cabbage,  though  a somewhat  homely  vegetable, 
is  yet  of  the  greatest  service.  Not  merely  is 
this  the  case  in  large  gardens,  but  it  is  even 
more  indispensable  in  the  gardens  of  the  middle 
and  working  elasses.  For  two  springs  in  suc- 
cession Cabbages  have  been  comparatively 
scarce,  being  complete  failures  in  many  cases, 
and  to  make  matters  worse  other  winter  and 
spring  green  vegetables  have  also  been  scarce. 
Nor  must  the  Cabbage  be  despised  as  a summer 
vegetable.  During  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  the  only 
green  vegetable  available  in  quantity.  In  some 
cases  what  might  be  termed  famine  prices  have 
been  realised  for  spring-raised  breadths  of 
Cabbage,  and  it  would  have  paid  well  to  send 
them  from  the  western  and  midland  counties  to 
the  metropolitan  markets.  It  may  be  that 
neither  trying  winters  nor  excessively  hot  and 
dry  late  spring  and  summer  months  wdll  be  ex- 
perienced for  some  time  to  come,  but,  all  the 
same,  each  ought  always  to  be  prepared  for. 
In  bygone  days  the  greatest  importance  was 
attached  to  the  spring  crops,  and  after  the 
sharp  lessons  we  have  had  there  ought  to  be  no 
further  need  to  remind  my  readers  that  present- 
day  gardeners  should  attach  quite  as  much 
value  to  Cabbages  as  former  generations  of 
growers  did.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  done 
well  in  discarding  some  of  the 
More  robust  varieties  in  favour  of  those 
less  reliable  if  better  in  quality.  Undoubtedly 
Ellam’s  Dwarf  Spring  and  one  or  two  more 
forms  which  greatly  resemble  that  popular 
variety  are  a great  advance  as  far  as  quality, 
neatness,  and  even  early  hearting  are  concerned, 
but  there  is  rather  too  much  of  a lottery 
pertaining  to  their  culture.  One  season  they 
succeed  admirably,  while  during  the  next, 
under  precisely  the  same  treatment,  disappoint- 
ment ensues.  By  all  means  grow  a good  breadth 
of  one  or  more  of  the  neat-growing  forms, 
including  the  variety  most  popular  in  the 
south-western  counties,  this  being  Wheeler’s 
Imperial ; but  do  not  altogether  ignore  such 
reliable  varieties  as  Enfield  Market,  Heartwell, 
Marrow,  Imperial,  and  Defiance.  These 
stronger  growers,  in  addition  to  being  quite 
hardy,  produce  good  hearts,  not  merely  in  the 
spring,  but  throughout  the  following  summer 
and  autumn,  always  provided  they  have  some- 
thing underneath  to  support  them.  It  may 
not  be  considered  “high  culture”  to  leave 
Cabbage  on  the  ground  long  after  the  first 
heart  has  been  cut,  or  say  after  having  given 
a good  early  supply,  but  not  many  growers 
are  prepared  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  forming 
fresh  beds  in  the  spring.  This  season 
those  who  have  preserved  their  beds  intact 
have  good  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  so  doing,  and  may  again  before 
the  year  is  out.  If  these  old  beds  are 
further  supplemented  with  a few  hundred  Cole- 
worts,  or  even  only  a few  score  in  the  case  of 
small  gardens,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  good 
wholesome  green  vegetables  up  to  Cliristmas.  By 
Coleworls  I mean  any  variety  of  small,  quickly 
hearting  Cabbage,  including  Rosette,  Little 
Pixie,  yiiilling’s  Queen,  Nonpareil,  and  such 
like.  These  ought  to  be  raised  in  quantity,  iJu^ 
seed  being  sown  late  in  June  or  early  in  July, 
and  the  plants  should  be  put  out  thickly 
wherever  space  can  be  found  for  them.  As 
before  pointed  out,  it  is 
The  spring  crop  of  Cabbage  that  is  most 
valued,  and  whether  this  shall  be  a success  or 
not  is  largely  determined  by  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seed.  In  my  younger  days,  and  when 
practising  in  one  of  the  home  counties,  about 
August  12  was  thought  a good  time  for  sowing 
Cabbage-seed  in  quantity,  and  the  results  were 
quite  satisfactory.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
neat,  early-hearting  varieties  already  alluded  to, 
this  date  has  been  found  too  late,  the  middle  or 
not  later  than  July  20  being  the  proper  time 
to  sow  these.  In  the  midland  and  more 
northern  counties  even  this  comparatively  early 
date  might  be  anticipated  by  a week  or  more, 
but  in  every  case  it  is  a good  plan  to  make  a 
second  sowing  from  a fortnight  to  three  weeks 
later,  this  time  including  rows  or  beds  of  the 
stronger  - growing,  later  - hearting  forms.  So 
great  is  the  necessity  for  plenty  qf  plants,  that 
a good  open  piece  of  ground  ought  to  be  given 


up  to  the  seed-beds,  and  not  some  small  corner 
or  patch  of  warm  border.  An  early  and 
successional  sowing  having  been  made,  more 
seed  being  sown  directly  it  is  seen  there  is  likely 
to  be  a partial  or  complete  failure  from  any 
cause,  there  will  be  plenty  of  plants  for  putting 
out  and  some  to  spare  for  neighbours  should 
they,  as  they  usually  do,  need  some  assistance. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  earliest  raised 
plants  run  to  seed  prematurely,  and  it  is  then 
when  the  value  of  two  separate  batches  of 
plants  is  most  apparent.  Should  the  season  be 
unfavourable,  those  plants  obtained  by  sowing 
in  August  maj'  fail  to  attain  a size  fit  for  plant- 
ing out,  and  once  more  the  prudent  cultivator 
who  does  not  depend  wholly  on  one  sowing  is 
on  the  right  side.  H. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  present  is  a kind  of  second  cropping  season, 
for  a great  many  crops  are  either  sown  or 
transplanted  in  July,  and  a good  deal  depends 
on  the  attention  bestowed  on  these  matters 
during  the  next  few  weeks  that  the  supply  for 
next  winter  and  spring  will  depend.  The 
following  crops  need  attention  at  once — viz. , 
Asparagus. — The  tops  will  now  be  getting 
heavy,  and  with  rain  and  gales  of  wind  are  very 
liable  to  get  broken  or  twisted  right  off  the 
crown.  Some  kind  of  supports  are  absolutely 
necessary,  as  everything  depends  on  the  tops 
perfecting  their  growth. 


is  very  useful  in  mild  autumns,  and  a sowing 
should  be  made  at  once. 

Beet-root  should  be  finally  thinned  out,  and 
any  crops  made  good  by  transplanting. 

Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  if  not 
already  planted,  should  no  longer  be  delayed  ; or 
if  a first  crop  is  out  plant  another  batch  for  suc- 
cession, as  late-planted  Broccoli  will  sometimes 
escape  the  frosts  of  winter  when  the  early- 
planted  crop  is  cut  off. 

Cabbage.  — A small  planting  of  spring-sown 
plants  should  be  )mt  out  for  use  in  autumn,  and 
the  seed  for  main  spring  croj)  of  next  year  sown 
at  once.  This  is  a most  important  crop. 

Carrots.— This  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  a 
good  lot  of  Carrots  for  winter  and  spring  use  as 
they  are  decidedly  very  superior  in  quality  to 
the  early  spring-sown  crop,  and  no  one  who  had 


once  tasted  young  Carrots  would  care  for  old, 
fully-matured  ones  ; at  least,  as  an  edible  vege- 
table. 

Celery  must  have  frequent  attention,  the 
earliest  crop  needing  watering  and  moulding 
up  as  fast  as  it  grows,  and  successional  cnqoe 
need  planting  out.  Celery  is  a gross  fccduag 
crop,  and  must  have  plenty  of  liquid  food  if 
required  large.  One  of  the  best  Idnds  of  Celery 
for  market  work  or  general  purposes  is  the  one 
here  figured,  “ Clay  worth  Park  Pink.”  Celery 
to  be  good  requires  well- manured  trenches  of 
land  to  grow  in  and  abundance  of  water  ; then, 
with  careful  earthing  up,  all  should  be  well. 

Cauliflowers. — The  Autumn  Giant  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all  autumn  vegetables,  and  succes- 
sional crops  should  be  put  out  as  late  as  there 
is  any  chance  of  getting  them  to  make  decent 
heads. 

Lettuce. — Sow  thinly  in  drills  where  they 
are  to  grow,  and  thin  out  to  1 foot  apart. 

Savoys. — Plant  out  both  the  large  and  small 
varieties,  as  they  are  most  reliable  mid-winter 
vegetables. 

Spinach. — The  main  crop  for  winter  must 
now  be  sown  in  drills  about  2 feet  apart,  thin- 
ning out  the  plants  so  that  it  may  make  fine 
foliage  before  the  winter  comes  on. 

Turnips. — The  main  winter  crop  must  be 
got  in  soon  ; they  succeed  well  after  Peas  or 
other  crops  that  have  been  cleared  off.  Sow  in 
drills  for  convenience  of  thinning. 

Tomatoes  will  now  require  pruning  every 
week,  cutting  out  all  side  shoots,  and  stopping 
the  leader  as  soon  as 
enough  fruits  are  set  for 
a crop  ; it  is  waste  of 
strength  to  let  them  keep 
growiugshoots  and  fruits 
that  have  no  chance  of 
ripening. 

Early  Potatoes  will 
need  lifting  and  storing 
directly  the  haulm  turns 
yellow  ; they  get  no 
good  by  being  left  in  the 
soil,  and  may,  if  mucli 
rain  falls,  grow  out,  and 
therebyspoil  thequality. 
J.  G.,  Hauls. 


Winter  Lettuce. 

— In  providing  a supply 
of  winter  salading,  it  is 
very  essential  that  Let- 
tuce should  have  the 
foremost  place.  At  this 
season  of  the  5'car  there 
is  generally  ground  at 
disposal  which  might 
well  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  providing  a 
good  supply  of  plants, 
and  although  in  all  case.s 
it  is  not  convenient  to 
provide  glass  accommo- 
dationfor  the  protection 
of  the  plants  in  case  of 
severe  frost,  yet  more 
might  be  protected  than 
there  generally  i.s  wilh 
mats  and  oiled  canvas 
covei'ing.  ]'’rom  the  want 
of  a little  protection 
many  a line  lot  of  )Jants 
has  been  coinplotelj' 
spoiled  and  which  might 
with  a little  forethought 
have  afforded  good  Let- 
tuce for  a month  or  two  longer.  This  is  more 
apt  to  occur  with  those  which  are  planted 
over  a considerable  extent  of  ground.  For 
this  reason  I much  prefer  to  arrange  the 
plants  in  beds,  as  with  these  there  is  but  little 
trouble  or  material  needed  when  the  time  comes 
for  protection.  Only  growing  sufficient  plants 
for  lifting  and  planting  in  frames  is  not  a wi.'-e 
proceeding.  Where  movable  frames  are  at 
disposal,  the  space  these  would  occupy  shriuld 
be  marked  out  before  t he  plants  are  taken  fr  om 
the  seed-bed,  and  into  the  space  marked  out 
set  out  the  plants.  When  the  time  comes  for 
protection,  the  frames  are  easily  placed  in 
po.sition,  and  I find  the  plants  so  preprued  Ireep 
much  better  than  lifted  plants.  There  a.ro  (wo 
or  three  well-tried  old  kinds  that  are  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  winter.  These  are, 


Beans,  FiiKM'ir  or  Runner. — A late  sowing 


Celery  “Clayworth  Park  Pink.” 
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amongst  Cabbage  forms,  All  the  Year  Round, 
Stanstead  Park,  and  Hammersmith  Hardy 
Green.  The  Cos  forms  are  Hicks’  Hardy  White 
and  Rlack-seeded  Blown  Cos.  From  seed 
sown  now  good  plants  should  be  forthcoming  at 
the  approach  of  winter  or  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  suitable  for  removing  into  frames  if  so 
desired,  or  to  be  protected  where  grown.  The 
young  plants  there  should  have  ample  room  for 
development,  as  drawn  plants,  such  as  to  be 
had  from  a crowded  seed-bed,  will  not  make 
good-hearted  Lettuces. — B. 

S4i.— The  best  book  on  Cucumber  culture. 
— The  best  work  on  this  subject  is  “Cucumber  Culture 
for  .tmateurs,”  published  by  Upcott  Gill,  at  170,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  The  price  is  one  shilling  ; or  one  shilling 
and  twopence,  post  free. — B.  C.  E. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

A FEW  GOOD  HARDY  WHITE  FLOWERS. 

During  the  summer  months  the  flowers  of 
hardy  outdoor  plants  may  be  extensively 
employed  for  the  many  purposes  in  which 
white  flowers  figure  so  largely,  thereby  reducing 
the  strain  on’  the  inmates  of  glass-houses,  and 
giving  greater  variety  in  the  material  available. 
The  following  are  all  good  and  reliable — viz, 

Achillea  Ptarmica.— A plant  that  increases 
by  means  of  underground  stems  that  push  out 
in  alldirectionslikeCouchGrass.  A small  clump 
one  year  increases  to  a very  large  one  the  next, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  floriferous  of  plants, 
with  heads  of  neat  little  pure-white  flowers 
extremely  well  suited  for  floral  decorations  of 
all  kinds. 

Asters  in  several  varieties,  of  which  tlie 
beautiful  variety  called  Comet  is  one  of  the 
best,  being  beautifully  fringed,  and  more  like  a 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum  than  an  ordinary 
Aster  ; while  Queen  of  the  Halls  and  White 
Victoria  are  very  reliable  for  August  and 
September  on  good  soil.  They  continue  to 
branch  out  with  side  shoots  after  the  centre 
flower  is  cut  out  for  a long  time,  and  the  small 
side  flow’ers  are  exceptionally  useful  for 
decoration. 

Chrys.anthejiums  of  the  early  summer-flower- 
ing kinds  are  most  useful  for  late  summer  flower- 
ing, as  the  blooms  last  in  a cut  state  much  longer 
than  many  others.  Madame  Desgrange  has 
hitherto  been  the  market  grown  favourite,  but 
the  newer  variety  known  as  Lady  FitzWygram, 
which  is  both  earlier  and  a finer  flower,  looks  as 
if  it  would  succeed  it.  A very  long  succession 
of  bloom  can  be  had  in  these  plants  by  growing 
some  unpinclied  and  keeping  others  stopped 
back  until  May  or  June.  I have  had  quite 
three  months’  supply  by  this  means. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum,  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  Chrysanthemum, 
having  large  clear  white  Marguerite-like  flowers, 
is  a splendid  plant  for  cutting,  growing  on  good 
soil  5 feet  or  6 feet  high,  and  covered  with 
flowers  and  buds ; it  requires  abundance  of 
liquid  food,  and  is  worthless  on  poor,  dry 
borders. 

Candytuft  (White)  is  about  the  best  of 
annuals  that  can  be  raised  true  from  seed,  for 
it  comes  quickly  into  bloom,  and  successional 
small  beds  will  be  found  very  useful  when  a 
large  quantity  of  white  flowers  are  required  from 
small  area. 

Dahlias. — White  Cactus  and  Pompones  are 
very  useful  for  cutting.  I find  old  roots,  started 
under  glass  and  planted  out  the  end  of  May, 
begin  to  flower  freely  early  in  July,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  early  frosts  destroy  them.  They 
last  well  in  water. 

Gladiolus  “ The  Bride”  is  one  of  the  best  of 
bulbous  plants  for  midsummer  flowering.  I 
find  the  best  plan  is  to  j)lant  in  open-air  beds  in 
November,  and  mulch  the  surface  with  litter, 
as  very  severe  frost  greatly  weakens  and  some- 
times destroys  the  bulbs. 

J essamine  ( W hite)  should  be  grown  as  a wall- 
climber  wherever  a demand  for  white  flowers 
exists,  as  it  is  a most  continuous  bloomer,  and 
its  fragrance  makes  it  a general  favourite. 

Lilium  candidum,  in  its  season — usually  the 
end  of  June  and  early  in  July— is  the  finest  of 
all  hardy  white  flowers.  The  blooms,  either 
cut  singly  or  in  spikes  of  twenty  or  more 
blooms,  are  very  efl'eccive.  It  succeeds  well  on 
light  gravelly  soil. 


White  (Sweet)  and  Everlasting  Peas. — I 
grow  the  former  in  rows,  raising  the  seedlings 
in  small  pots  and  planting  out  in  April.  The 
Everlasting  kind  is  planted  against  walls,  and 
wire-netting  fastened  on  to  train  itself.  It  is  a 
lovely  plant  when  fully  established. 

James  Groom,  Gonport. 


FOXGLOVES. 

The  Foxglove  here  figured  has  a different 
terminal  to  any  I have  before  seen.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  habit  of  Foxgloves,  the  flowers  at 
the  top  opened  out  first.  All  the  smaller  spikes 
have  the  same  peculiarity.  The  flower,  when 


OiiR  Readers’  Illdstrations  : A monstrous  Foxglove 
Engraved  for  Gardeni.vo  Illustrated  from  a photograph 
sent  by  Jlr.  S.  W.  Eouoh,  Rooklands,  Wandsworth 
Common,  S.W. 


fully  developed,  measured  nearly  4 inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  several  other  plants  near 
it  which  are  perfectly  normal.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
and  the  plants  growing  vigorously.  I should 
like  to  know  if  this  apparent  freak  is  a common 
occurrence?  S.  W.  Rough. 


The  new  Sweet  Peas.— Few  garden 
flowers  are  more  charming  for  colour,  freedom, 
and  fragrance  than  the  Sweet  Pea,  and  a mixed 
packet  of  seed  from  a good  selection  will  give 
many  fine  kinds  from  purest-white  to  deepest- 
purple.  Of  late  years  many  new  forms  have 
been  raised,  and  whilst  one  has  got  delightful 
new  shades  some  are  of  poor  striped  dingy 
forms,  slaty-purple,  with  deeper  stripes  of  the 
same  hue,  these  not  being  worth  growing. 
Amongst  whites  Mrs.  Sankey  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best,  and  another  fine  white  is  Emily 
Henderson.  The  tinted  flowers  are  numerous, 
white,  touched  with  soft-pink,  such  as  Mrs. 
Gladstone  and  Duchess  of  York,  these  delicately 
toned  forms  being  of  much  use  when  cut,  far 
more  so  than  brilliant  rose  and  deep-purple. 
Veuus  is  a pretty  kind,  the  large  flowers  of 
quite  a salmon-pink  shade,  and  Countess  of 
Radnor,  pale-lavender,  is  desirable  ; also 
Imperial  Blue,  the  forms  with  blue  flowers,  if 
the  colour  is  not  dingy,  running  into  mauve  or 
magenta,  being  as  desirable  as  any.  We  have 
yet  to  get  a true  yellow  flower,  one  called  Prim- 
rose being  the  first  move  towards  this  object.,  but 
the  flowers  were  not  pretty  ; one  named  Mrs. 
Eckford  is  better,  deeper,  and  more  pleasing  in 
shade,  and  desirable  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
One  does  not  want  many  Sweet  Peas,  simply  a 
few  of  good  distinct  colours,  one  of  each  dis- 
tinctive shade. — C.  T, 


Perennial  Sunflowers.  — This  class  of 
perennials  comprises  the  gayest  flowers  of  the 
garden,  and  the  taller  kinds,  such  as  H.  occi- 
dentalis,  H.  orgyalis,  and  H.  giganteus,  are 
delightful  to  plant  amongst  shrubs,  over  which 
they  throw  their  flower-laden  stems.  They 
might  be  more  used  thus  in  gardens,  and  colour 
would  be  got  in  positions  where  it  is  often  sadly 
needed.  But  guard  against  getting  too  much 
yellow,  which  frequently  happens  at  this  season, 
as  all  the  Helianthuses  bear  flowers  of  strong 
yellow  colour.  Amongst  the  showiest  and  most 
useful  plants  are  H.  multiflorus  and  its  forms. 
H.  in.  Solid  d’Or  is  a very  fine  kind,  the  plant 
very  vigorous  in  habit,  and  bearing  a mass  of 
rich-yellow  flowers,  deeper  in  colour  through 
association  with  dark-green  leafage.  Worthy 
of  note  also  is  H.  m.  Peter  Barr,  a tall,  strong- 
grow'ing  variety  with  a large  yellow  flower. 
This  would  make  an  excellent  variety  to  form  a 
large  mass  of  in  the  garden,  although  we  think 
the  best  for  this  purpose  is  the  great  perennial 
Sunflower  (H.  m,  maximus),  which  attains  con- 
siderable height,  fully  6 feet  or  7 feet.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  rich  golden-yellow,  and 
single.  If  only  one  kind  is  grown,  this  should 
be  selected  for  its  tall,  robust  growth  and  bold, 
strikingly  handsome  flowers. — G. 

Border  Carnations  for  early  flower- 
ing-— It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most 
decided  colours  amongst  Carnations  are  now 
found  amongst  what  are  known  as  border  Car- 
nations, these  flowering  freely  in  the  open  at 
the  usual  time — viz.,  from  July  and  onwards. 
But  now  that  these  flowers  have  become  so 
popular  for  personal  adornment  they  must  be 
forthcoming  at  an  earlier  date  than  that  above 
named,  consequently,  these  must  be  grown  in 
pots  under  glass.  Two  of  the  most  popular 
varieties  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  tlie 
apricot-coloured  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  and  the 
beautiful  Yellow  Germania  ; in  fact,  the  former 
is  now  seen  in  the  best  florists’  shops  in  London, 
and  to  all  appearance  is  likely  to  supplant  the 
Malmaison.  I grow  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  Malmaison.  They  are  layered  early,  potted 
up,  and  repotted  again  into  6-inch  pots,  in 
which  they  bloom.  Rose  Celestial  I have  also 
tried,  and  also  Mrs.  Muir,  this  being  a fine 
white  of  good  substance.  Better  by  far  grow 
four  or  a half-dozen  good-habited  kinds  with 
decided  and  pleasing  colours  than  a greater 
number  with  which  there  is  some  uncertainty. 

859.  — Shady  beds,  &C.  — Flower-beds 
shaded  by  over-hanging  trees  means,  in  many 
cases,  that  the  soil  is  full  of  roots  of  said  trees, 
and  where  such  is  the  case  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  any  flowering  plants  of  a permanent 
character  doing  any  good  in  them.  Such  bulbs 
as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  Daffodils 
would  do  well,  and  so  would  the  Tufted  Pansies 
and  Calceolarias.  Whatever  is  planted  should 
be  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  and  the  space  dug 
over  rather  deep  so  as  to  destroy  the  roots  of 
the  trees  that  are  sure  to  find  their  way  into  the 
beds. -I J.  C.  C. 

You  can  get  few  flowers  in  beds  and 

borders  without  sun.  In  such  places  one  cannot 
expect  much  except  a good  growth  of  Ivy,  Per- 
winkle,  with  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Solomon’s  Seal, 
Spanish  Squills,  andsimilarshade-lovingplants  in 
the  spring.  The  borders  give  a good  opportunity 
for  getting  a rich  collection  of  Ferns,  and  there 
are  many  beautiful  forms  of  the  Male  and  Lady 
Ferns,  some  of  the  fronds  of  which  are  deli- 
cately cut  as  lace. — V.  C. 

826.— Arum  Dracunculus.  — This  is  a 
plant  which,  when  well  established,  makes  a 
large  specimen,  nearly  every  stem  producuig 
flowers  every  season.  The  great  objection  to 
it  is  the  offensive  smell  the  flower  has,  which 
only  lasts  a few  days.  There  are  more  kinds 
much  better ; they  are  greenhouse  varieties. 
The  six  best  that  I know  of  are  as  follows, 
but  there  are  many  other  sorts  ; Arum  creti- 
cum  (nearly  black  blooms,  native  of  Syracuse), 
Arum  Hastata  (yellow).  Arum  Palestonum 
(black,  native  of  Palestine),  Arum  Vinninale 
(yellow).  Arum  fioscorides  (dark  brown).  Arum 
Hygrophyllum  (yellow,  native  of  Syria).  There 
are  more  than  fifty  varieties,  besides  many 
varieties  similar  to  them.  There  is  one  variety 
ought  not  be  omitted,  very  remarkable  bloom — 
Arum  crinitum  ; blooms  as  large  and  shaped 
like  the  ear  of  an  elephant.— E.  Yokes,  Ktnps 
Worthy. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  MALMAISON  CARNATIONS. 
Propacation  by  layering  is  still  the  best  course 
to  pursue  ; it  is  the  safest,  as  it  is  also  the 
(|uickest,  involving  no  more  labour  in  the  end. 
Where  two-year-old  plants  are  still  in  hand, 
these  will  make  capital  stock  for  propagation  in 
this  way,  simply  because  the  growths  are  longer, 
thus  admitting  of  more  effectual  layering  than 
in  the  case  of  yearling  plants  ; besides  which 
these  latter  will  make  fine  plants  for  the 
earlier  flowering  next  season.  A good  method 
to  pursue  is  that  of  either  planting  out  the  old 
stools  or  plunging  them  in  a frame.  For  instance, 
a frame  that  has  been  cleared  of  either  early 
Potatoes  or  Carrots,  and  still  is  lying  idle,  will 
do  well  for  the  purpose.  First  level  the  soil  and 
add  a little  fresh  around  the  old  ball  if  necessary 
as  the  planting  is  being  done.  Then  give  it  a 
thorough  good  watering,  and  after  that  surface 
the  soil  all  over  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  to  a depth 
of  about  3 inches,  this  also  being  watered.  The 
layering  should  then  take  place  in  the  usual 
way,  the  layers  being  pegged  into  the  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  for  rooting.  This  material  is  a first- 
rate  rooting  medium,  keeping  a regular  moisture 
around  the  layers,  encouraging  thereby  a speedy 
root-growth. 

After  the  layering  is  completed,  the  fibre 
should  be  made  firm  and  a sprinkling  of  silver 
sand  be  added  as  a surfacing,  with  another 
ivatering  as  a finish.  The  lights  should  then 
oe  placed  over  them,  but  do  not  keep  them 
closed  so  as  to  cause  a too  damp  atmosphere. 
Such  a condition  will  only  tend  to  engender 
fungoid  growth  and  cause  green-fly.  Close  if 
needful  during  the  daytime,  more  especially 
when  an  easterly  wind  is  blowing  or  the  sun  is 
very  bright  and  warm.  This  latter  advice  may 
seem  an  anomaly,  but  it  works  out  well,  shading 
being  employed  at  such  times  as  a matter  of 
course.  This  latter  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  sun  declines,  and  then  air  may  be  given, 
or  if  very  quiet  the  lights  can  be  let  off  entirely 
until  the  following  morning,  so  as  to  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  dew.  Being  layered  in  the 
fibre  but  little  watering  will  be  needed,  and 
this  will  be  found  all  the  better.  By  adopting 
this  plan  the  layers  will  be  fit  for  potting  in  a 
month  or  five  weeks’  time,  and  this  will  alloiv 
a good  interval  for  the  young  plants  to  become 
well  established  before  winter  sets  in.  This 
fact  is  an  all-important  one  in  the  future  well- 
being of  the  plants.  Late  propagation,  with  a 
consequently  late  period  before  sufficient  roots 
have  been  formed  to  carry  the  plants  safely 
through  the  winter,  means  that  a closer  course 
of  treatment  has  to  be  adopted.  This  is  not  at 
all  congenial  to  the  Malmaison  or  any  other 
Carnation,  for  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
it  is  a hardy  border  plant  and  not  a tender 
greenhouse  one  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  I am 
disposed  to  think  that  this  is  a point  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  fashionable  flower  that 
frequently  escapes  notice.  Anything  approach- 
ing a close  or  stuffy  atmosphere  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  is  decidedly  injurious  to 
the  plants,  as  indeed  it  is  at  all  times.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  attempt  to  make  up  in  this  way 
for  time  lost  in  layering. 

The  yearling  plants  before  alluded  to,  if  not 
wanted  for  propagation,  should  at  once  receive 
a shift  into  one  size  larger  pots.  In  doing  this 
do  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  about  half  and 
half  good  peat  and  turfy  loam.  If  the  loam  be 
at  all  close  and  wanting  in  fibre,  then  employ 
more  peat.  In  fact,  I would  not  hesitate  to 
pot  in  peat  altogether  rather  than  use  inferior 
loam.  Add  to  the  peat  a little  bone-meal  or 
lime  rubble  and  sand  ; this  will  make  a very 
good  mixture.  Firm  potting  is  quite  essential, 
less  watering  being  afterwards  required.  Slop- 
ping the  plants  frequently  with  water  will 
cause  them  to  go  off  at  the  base.  Should  any 
wireworm  or  other  grub  trouble  the  plants  at 
any  time,  dust  them  over  at  once  with  soot  in 
a light  manner,  leaving  it  to  be  watered  in. 
This  not  only  acts  as  a check,  but  as  a preventive 
also,  beyond  which  it  is  also  a manure  in  which 
Carnations  delight.  These  plants  should  have 
all  the  light  and  air  that  can  be  given  them,  but 
be  screened  from  easterly  winds  and  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day  in  very 
hot  situations.  This  can  be  easily  managed 
with  ordinary  shading.  Plunging  the  pots  in  a 
season  like  the  present  is  a good  course  to 


pursue ; it  saves  watering,  too  much  of  which  is 
not  beneficial  at  any  time.  During  a wet 
period,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plants  would  be 
better  not  plunged,  being  merely  stood  upon  a 
bed  of  coal-ashes  or  upon  bricks,  so  as  to  prevent 
worms  from  entering  the  pots.  Just  sufficient 
staking  should  be  afforded  after  potting  to  pre- 
vent the  shoots  from  breaking  down  ; in  doing 
this  do  not  crowd  the  growth  together,  but 
rather  draw  them  out.  In  the  case  of  the  young 
layers  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  an  adven- 
titious flower-spike  will  push  up  ; rather  than 
stop  this,  I would  encourage  it,  for  one  good 
flower  upon  a dwarf  plant  is  a pretty  sight 
during  the  winter  months.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  varieties  now  beyond  saying 
that  Mme.  Arthur  Warocque,  of  which  such  a 
good  opinion  was  formed,  is  rarely  seen  in  good 
form.  If  it  were  grown  satisfactorily,  we 
should,  no  doubt,  see  it  shown  beside  the  other 
fine  varieties.  S. 


PELARGONIUM  DR.  ANDRE. 

This,  although  old,  is  still  amongst  the  best  of 
fringed-edged  kinds.  It  is  a free  bloomer,  a 
good  habited  sort,  and  very  hardy.  In  a collec- 
tion of  many  varieties  this  may  always  be  picked 
out  owing  to  its  good  strong  habit.  It  com- 
mences to  bloom  almost  as  soon  as  any  kind,  and 
continues  longer  than  any,  and  if  I were  to  grow 
only  one  sort  of  this  type  this  would  be  the  one. 
I have  some  plants  of  it  now  well  in  bloom. 
Now  is  the  time  for  striking  cuttings  or  for 
getting  plants  to  grow  on  for  next  season.  It 
may  therefore  be  a help  to  beginners  if  I name  a 
few  good  old  useful  kinds.  Amongst  large 
flowered  sorts  I would  choose  Rob  Roy,  Warrior, 
Imp6ratrice  Eugenie,  Red  Gauntlet,  Triomphe 
de  St.  Mande,  and  Kingston  Beauty.  Amongst 
the  fringed  type  I would  select  Digby  Grand, 
Dr.  Andre,  Hebe,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and 
Volonffi  Nationale.  Of  semi-double  sorts,  the 
best  are  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Arthur,  Beauty 
of  Oxton,  Captain  Raikes  ; and  of  the  fancy  type, 
Ellen  Beck,  Roi  des  Fantaisies,  and  Sylvia. 
The  two  following  kinds  are  good  for  early 
blooming  to  cut  from — viz. , Crimson  King  and 


the  bloom  coming  with  hard  centres.  This  is 
most  frequently  brought  on  by  injudicious 
watering,  and  often  by  using  a compost  that 
will  not  admit  of  the  roots  working  freely  in  it. 
The  plant  should  be  layered  immediately  after 
blooming,  so  that  the  layers  get  well  established 
in  small  pots  by  the  autumn,  shifting  into  .5-inch 
pots  early  in  February.  Fibrous  loam,  with  one 
fourth  of  leaf-mould  and  a full  addition  of  white 
sand,  is  the  best  compost.  For  some  time  after 
shifting  but  little  water  will  be  needed,  allow- 
ing the  soil  to  get  (juite  dry  between  each 
watering.  Later  on,  when  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots,  more  liberal  supplies  will  be 
necessary  ; but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring 
the  soil  into  a sour  condition,  as  if  once  this 
occurs  the  blooms  will  not  expand  in  the  centre. 
The  easiest  way  to  strike  Carnations  from 
cuttings  is  to  take  them  early  in  October, 
inserting  them  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a hand-light 
or  cold-frame.  If  kept  moderately  moist  they 
will  make  roots  by  the  end  of  April.  Layering 
is,  however,  the  best  way  of  increase, — J.  C.  B. 


854.— Making-up  flowers.— The  rules 
that  guide  the  making-up  of  a light  and  graceful 
bouquet  apply  to  a great  extent  also  to  filling  a 
tasteful  basket  of  flowers  for  exhibition  or  any 
other  purpose.  Beyond  the  careful  harmonising 
or  contrasting  of  the  colours,  the  chief  points  to 
be  studied  are  a light  and  natural  efl'ect, 
avoiding  anything  like  overcrowding  or  crushing 
the  blossoms  in  too  tightly,  to  carefully  conceal 
any  ties,  wires,  or  the  like,  and  to  use  plenty  of 
Fern  or  other  foliage  of  a suitable  character. 
In  the  first  place,  a nicely-shaped  basket  should 
be  chosen,  as  they  vary  considerably  in  this 
respect,  and  some  can  scarcely  be  made  to  look 
well  by  any  means.  Fill  the  body  with  plenty 
of  nice  fresh  green  Moss,  well  damped,  but  not 
so  wet  as  to  drip,  even  under  slight  pressure. 
Long  pointed  sprays  of  Maiden-hair  or  other 
Fern  (I  prefer  the  “ French  Fern,”  or  something 
tolerably  substantial  for  the  lower  part,  or 
foundation,  though  if  Asparagus  plumosus  is 
employed  above  the  flowers  the  Maiden-hair 
alone  may  be  used  elsewhere)  must  be  placed  so 
as  to  project  well  over  either  end,  exactly  in  the 


Our  Bkadkrs’  Illustrations  : I‘elarc:onium  Dr.  Andri.  Engraved  for  Gardeninq  Illustrated 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Martin,  Bournbrook  Hall,  Birmingham. 


Album  multiflorum.  I grow  a large  number  of 
sorts,  but  the  above  are  enough  for  anyone  to 
begin  with.  J. 


864.  — Bouvardias  and  Malmaison 
Carnations. — If  the  former  are  required  to 
bloom  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  they 
would  require  rather  more  heat  than  would  be 
good  for  the  latter,  so  that  these  would  do 
better  in  another  and  cooler  house  or  pit,  other- 
wise the  best  way  would  be  to  bloom  the 
Bouvardias  earlier  in  September  and  October. 
The  same  treatment  would  suit  young  or 
restarted  plants  of  both  in  the  spring  until  the 
Carnations  had  done  blooming,  when  they 
should  go  outside,  and  the  Bouvardias  be  potted 
on  and  allowed  plenty  of  room. — B.  C.  R. 

824. —Malmaison  Carnations.  —Defec- 
tive root  action  is  nearly  always  the  cause  of 


middle,  and  true,  and  other  and  smaller  pieces  be 
arranged  in  a drooping  manner  over  the  sides. 
Now  place  the  flowers  in  position,  working  from 
each  end  and  finishing  up  in  the  centre, 
sticking  the  stalks  firmly  in  the  Moss-bed,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  easily  displaced.  Light 
sprays  of  Fern  or  Asparagus  should  be 
introduced  here  and  there,  and  a few  small 
pieces  of  an  Orchid,  or  other  choice  flower 
standing  up  a little  above  the  rest,  at  intervals, 
will  greatly  enhance  the  general  effect.  If 
when  the  whole  is  finished  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  enough  foliage,  some  small  sprays  may  be 
stuck  in,  where  necessary,  afterwards.  Finish 
up  with  a nice  Rose,  Eucharis  or  other  Lily, 
Begonia  (double),  or  the  like,  in  the  centre,  and, 
last  of  all,  tie  a couple  of  neat  trails  of  Smilax, 
Tradescantia,  or  something  of  a suitable  nature, 
over  the  handle,  with  a few  of  the  finest  pos- 
sible threads  of  raffia. — B.  C.  R. 
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ROSES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

^VE  are  now  between  the  seasons  of  Roses  as 
regards  flowering  of  most  classes.  Even  the 
Teas  have  not  yet  come  well  into  their  second 
blooms.  At  this  stage  it  is  well  to  go  over  the 
plants  and  remove  all  stale  blooms  and  seed-pods, 
both  of  these  exhausting  the  plants  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  We  want  more  blooms,  and 
those  to  be  as  good  and  many  as  possible,  so  it 
is  not  a wise  plan  to  allow  strength  to  be  wasted 
in  this  manner.  At  the  same  time  I am  much 
in  favour  of  a partial  pruning,  if  I may  use 
such  a term.  I allude  to  the  shortening  back 
of  those  shoots  carrying  stale  blossoms.  As  it 
almost  invariably  happens  that  a Rose  will  make 
the  best  of  its  new  growth  from  the  few  terminal 
eyes,  we  shall  do  well  to  compel  a more  bushy 
habit  by  shortening  back  the  shoots  a little. 
Before  going  any  further  into  this  matter,  let 
me  warn  my  readers  as  to  what  class  of  Rose  he 
operates  upon.  Such  Roses  of  the  H.  P.  class 
as  General  Jacqueminot,  Countess  of  Oxford,  and 
Baroness  Rothschild,  which  have  produced  a 
bloom  at  the  end  of  a fairly  strong  shoot,  should 
be  shortened  back ; but  not  unless  it  has 
bloomed.  We  come  to  climbers,  such  as  C. 
Victor  Ver  lier,  C.  Jules  Margottiu,  and  others. 
There  I would  cut  away  all  of  the  wood  from 
those  which  have  bloomed  ; the  same  plan  being 
adopted  with  pegged-down  plants  of  similar 
kinds  and  Gabrielle  Luizet,  &c.  I am  aware 
that  considerable  ridicule  is  thrown  at  the  idea 
of  summer  pruning  of  Roses,  but  the  plan  I 
adopt  has  been  too  successful  for  me  to  readily 
alter  it.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  cut  a bloom  with 
a longer  stalk  than  usual  when  needed,  then  why 
should  a judicious  shortening  of  the  same  shoots 
be  injurious?  Much  better  do  it  now  than  to 
allow  a number  of  growths  to  start  so  far  from 
the  base  as  to  make  the  whole  top-heavy. 
Later  on,  when  spring  pruning,  we  see  the  dis- 
advantage of  this  more  plainlj',  as  we  cannot 
bring  our  plant  into  fairly  good  shape  and  suit- 
able dimensions  without  sacrificing  a lot  of  most 
valuable  wood.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the 
Teas  and  Noisettes  ; but  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind  the  various  characteristics  of  climbers  and 
ordinary  growers  in  the  same  way  as  described 
for  the  H.  Perpetual  class.  Once  more  may  I 
hint  at  the  benefit  of  more  care  in  the  selection 
of  buds.  If  we  hav’-e  half-a-dozen  plants  of  a 
certain  kind,  it  is  folly  to  cut  them  from  any 
but  the  most  floriferous  plant  when  they  differ. 
We  know  that  climbing  types  of  any  given 
variety  may  be  improved  or  not  by  selection  of 
buds.  We  also  admit  that  a healthy  plant  is 
more  likely  to  produce  the  same  than  otherwise, 
yet  few  of  us  pay  sufficient  attention  to  this  fact 
as  regards  purity  of  colour  and  greater  florifer- 
ousness.  If  the  parent  bud  has  so  much  influence 
in  one  direction  why  should  we  doubt  it  in 
another?  For  my  part,  I am  sure  this  fact  has 
much  to  do  with  the  greater  success  of  amateurs’ 
jdants  when  home  worked,  provided  they  have 
grasped  this  idea.  While  on  the  subject  of 
budding  let  me  also  warn  against  any  undue 
delay,  as  time  is  rapidly  flying,  and  cohler 
autumnal  nights  may  come  earlier  than  usual, 
as,  indeed,  they  sometimes  do,  and  greatly  affect 
the  soundand  perfectsetof  Rose  budsnotinserted 
betimes.  There  is  one  more  seasonable  item  as 
regards  hoeing.  I find  that  a use  of  this  tool 
helps  very  muidi  where  heavy  watering  has  been 
used  to  secure  exhibition  blooms.  The  frequent 
treading  between  the  plants,  for  inspection, 
collection  of  the  flowers,  and  the  many  little 
details  necessary  to  bring  them  into  the  highest 
state  of  perfection,  together  with  watering, 
tends  to  cake  the  soil.  Now  that  we  have 
secured  the  main  crop,  and  while  trimming  our 
plants  round  as  previously  advised,  the  hoe  can 
be  used  to  great  advantage.  Even  where  a 
mulch  of  too  thick  a nature  has  been  applied, 
we  can  lightly  fork  it  over  with  considerable 
benefit  to  the  plants.  Do  not  fail  to  secure  any 
shoots  of  choice  varieties  like  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Cleopatra,  and  other  Teas  that  may 
be  breaking  from  the  bottom.  A small  stick  to 
these  is  amply  repaid,  and  often  means  a good 
or  an  indifferent  plant  the  ensuing  season. 
Those  shoots  now  breaking  will  assuredly  ripen 
well  below  the  flower  we  soon  expect,  whereas 
it  is  always  so  doubtful  about  the  late  growth. 
With  the  sorts  named.  Souvenir  d’Elise  Varden, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  a few  more,  ^ye  are  very 


dependent  upon  the  stout  growths  made,  at  this 
time.  ' 

Pot  Roses  also  need  a few  words.  All  of 
these  are  much  better  off  out-of-doors  for  the 
next  two  months  or  so.  But  we  must  not  make 
the  general  mistake  of  allowing  them  to  dry  at 
the  roots  too  rapidly  after  removal.  How  soon 
this  sometimes  happens  is  astonishing.  I would 
water  a little  at  once,  and  also  syringe  over- 
head. Nor  do  we  pay  sufficient  attention  as 
regards  direct  sunshine  upon  the  pots.  In  a 
state  of  nature  the  roots  are  never  so  exposed 
to  the  sun’s  influence.  Most  of  the  more 
valuable  roots  are  at  the  bottom  and  outsides, 
and  to  allow  these  to  dry  or  become  almost  par- 
boiled by  the  sun  beating  upon  the  pots  is  very 
ridiculous  when  one  comes  to  give  the  matter  a 
little  thought.  Lay  some  soil,  ashes,  or  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  against  the  outside  row,  if  not  among 
the  remainder.  I prefer  to  half  plunge  tlie 
whole,  and  then  add  a bank  almost  to  the  top  of 
the  outside  row  of  pots.  As  far  as  ripening  the 
plants  goes  we  are  often  in  too  great  a hurry. 
Here,  again.  Nature  gives  us  a valuable  lesson. 
Provided  we  get  the  lower  eyes  of  ordinary 
kinds  ripened  there  is  little  need  for  more. 
I will  follow  up  this  subject  later  on,  when  more 
seasonable.  P.  U. 


828.— Rose  “ Cloth  of  Gold.”— It  is  my 

firm  impression  that  this  grand  old  Rose  has 
been  demoralised  by  injudicious  selection  during 
propagation.  When  we  remember  the  tales  of 
beautiful  shows  of  this  Rose  which  we  frequently 
hear,  there  seems  something  radically  wrong  in 
our  present  treatment.  We  have  j ust  as  good  soil 
and  ecpially  favourable  spots.  I attribute  it  to 
the  fact  of  propagating  time  after  time  from 
flowerless  growths.  In  other  floral  matters  we 
admit  the  influence  of  parents,  then  why  not 
follow  it  u])  more  closely  when  propagating 
Roses  by  budding  ? I strike  cuttings,  and  also 
obtain  seed  with  groat  care  from  a special  plant 
or  two  ; but  Rose-buds  are  taken  too  indiscrimi- 
natingly,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  natural  shy- 
ness of  Cloth  of  Gold  has  been  intensified.  Let 
your  plant  grow  at  will,  and  do  not  prune  in  any 
way  for  a couple  of  seasons,  and  try  that. — 
P.  U. 

847.  — Best  Roses  for  show.  — The 
following  are  the  names  of  twenty-four  good 
H.  P.  varieties  for  exhibition  : Abel  Carricre, 
Alfred  Colo  mb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Teck,  Earl  Dufferin,  E.  Y. 
Teas,  General  Jacqueminot,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  Horace  Vernet,  La  France, 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Margaret  Dickson,  Marie  Beau- 
mann,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Suzanne  Marie  de  Rhodocau- 
achi,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  The  following  Tea- 
scented  kinds  are  all  of  merit : Anna  Olivier, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Catherine  Mermet,  Cleopatra, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Comtesse  Panisse,  Dr. 
Grill,  Ernest  Metz,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Francisca  Kruger,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
Isabella  Sprunt,  .lean  Ducher,  La  Boule  d’Or, 
Mine.  Berard,  Mine.  Braby,  Mine.  Cusin,  Mine, 
de  Watteville,  Aline.  Host4,  Aline.  Lambard, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Medea,  Niphetos,  Perle  des 
Jardiiis,  Princesa  Beatrice,  Rubens,  Souvenir 
de  Paul  Neron,  S'ouvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and 
The  Bride. — V.  C. 

805. — Banksian  Roses. — Further  than  to 
cut  away  any  long  shoots  this  is  not  the  time  to 
prune  these  Roses  ; but  your  plants  are  evidently 
in  such  a neglected  state  that  you  are  almost 
bound  to  do  more, to  them  than  would  be  required 
if  they  had  been  attended  to  at  the  proper  time. 
In  the  first  place,  you  must  understand  that  it 
is  quite  proper  for  the  surface  of  the  wall  to  be 
covered  with  growth.  To  obtain  some  flowering 
wood  nearer  the  bottom  tie  in  say  half  a dozen 
of  the  long  shoot*,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
their  length  to  about  5 feet.  If  you  do  this  you 
will  get  the  bottom  furnished  again  with  flower- 
wood.  If  the  young  growth  above  is  not  more 
than  9 inches  away  from  the  wall,  allow  it  to 
remain  until  the  next  year’s  flowers  are  past,  but 
if  it  is  more  than  this  cut  back  the  longest  shoots 
at  once.  The  proper  way  to  prune  these  Roses 
is  to  get  a pair  ofihedge-shears  and  shear  all  the 
growth  back  to  ■ within  3 inches  of  the  wall 
directly  the  flowers  fade,  and  any  strong 
growths  made  after  that  may  be  removed  with 
a knife. — J.  C.  C, 


Rose  Duchesse  d’Auerstadt.— Fresh 

experience  with  this  Rose  growing  in  cold, 
heavy  ground  shows  that  it  loves  a warm  soil 
best,  and  can  hardly  be  relied  upon  in  cold  dis- 
tricts, at  any  rate  away  from  a wall.  During 
great  heat  it  opens  out  some  of  the  finest  flowers 
I ever  saw  of  the  kind,  full  of  substance,  of  a- 
rich  deep-yellow  hue  surpassing  Marechal  Niel, 
and  deliciously  scented.  In  vigour  it  is  all 
that  Gan  be  desired,  but,  of  course,  one  wants 
flowers  in  succession,  and  to  have  them  the 
plants  must  be  on  a wall  or  in  a hot  place. — H, 

Rose  Marie  d’Orleans.— One  of  the  many 
lovely  Tea  Roses  about  this  time  now  full  of 
bloom  is  this.  It  is  a most  distinct  and  striking 
kind,  and  quite  one  of  the  best  of  those  that 
incline  towards  shades  of  red.  It  has  much  the 
same  tint  as  Mme.  Lambard,  but  in  other 
respects  differs  greatly.  It  is  very  vigorous  and 
hardy,  making  a large,  stout  bush.  It  flowers 
profusely.  The  blooms,  whether  singly  or  in  a 
cluster,  are  borne  on  long  stalks,  and  are  of  a 
soft-rosy  pink  colour,  large  and  full  in  bud. 
When  expanded  the  flower  has  a delightful 
starry  look,  owing  to  the  petals  reflexing,  the  tips 
being  quite  pointed.  It  was  sent  out  about 
1884. 

Two  showy  Roses,  especially  when 
grouped  in  a large  bed  on  the  turf,  are  the  old 
crimson  China,  or  R.  indica  sanguinea,  as  it  is 
called  in  some  catalogues,  and  the  Noisette 
lellenberg.  The  former  is  charming  when 
massed,  the  flowers  very  double  and  intense 
crimson,  which  is  richer  in  association  with  the 
dark-coloured  leafage.  Fellenberg  is  delightfully 
free,  and  few  Roses  are  better  for  forming  groups 
in  the  garden.  The  plants  continue  long  in 
bloom,  and  every  shoot  is  wreathed  with  the 
rosy-crimson  flowers. — B. 

Rose  Gloire  Lyonnaise.— This  is  a 
grand  Rose,  especially  when  pegged  down. 
That  is  the  way  to  obtain  the  maximum  quan- 
tity of  flowers  from  strong-growing  Roses.  This 
kind  is  the  best  of  all  for  pegging  down,  as  the 
flower-shoots  are  very  erect  and  usually  long 
enough  to  hold  the  flower  high  up  and  prevent 
splashing  with  dirt  during  rain.  When  pegging 
down  was  largely  advocated  a few  years  ago, 
doubt  was  expressed  by  some  who  recognised 
the  merits  of  the  plan  as  to  whether  a Rose 
would  go  on  year  after  year  sending  up  shoots 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  group  in 
question  was  planted  in  1887  on  a bank  of 
deeply-trenched  soil.  The  plants  have  been 
pegged  down  yearly  since,  and  last  season  some 
of  the  shoots  put  down  were  over  6 feet  in 
length,  while  others  that  will  be  put  down  next 
year  are  now  nearly  a yard  high.  No  feeding 
or  manure  has  been  given  the  plants,  but  most 
of  the  time  the  ground  has  been  surfaced  with 
the  mossy  Saxifrage. — H. 

Rosa  lucida. — In  selecting  single  Roses 
this  North  American  species  must  not  be  over- 
looked, as  it  forms  a handsome  bush  that  flowers 
with  great  freedom.  It  is  very  effective  when 
from  3 feet  to  5 feet  in  height,  as  it  forms  a 
dense  bush,  clothed  with  bright-green  glossy 
leaves,  nestling  among  which  are  the  deep  rose- 
coloured  blossoms.  Apart  from  the  flower’s 
other  distinctive  features  are  the  shining  foliage, 
from  whence  the  specific  name  of  lucida  is 
derived,  the  bright-red  fruits  so  conspicuous  in 
autumn,  while  at  that  season  the  decaying 
leaves  are  very  noticeable.  They  die  off  richly 
tinted  with  various  shades  of  brown  and  red, 
especially  if  the  plant  is  growing  in  a spot  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.— T. 

Tea  Rose  Ethel  Brownlow.— Ethel 
Brownlow  is  fast  proving  to  be  the  best  of  the 
recently  introduced  Teas.  This  Rose  was  sent 
out  in  1887  with  Earl  Dufferin  and  Lady  H. 
Stewart,  a grand  trio  which  have  met  with  no 
small  success  at  the  shows.  Ethel  Brownlow  is 
a Rose  of  perfect  form  and  colour.  Its  blooms, 
imbricated  with  a pointed  centre,  are  salmon- 
coloured,  sometimes  much  flushed  with  rose,  with 
the  base  of  the  petals  of  a yellowish  hue.  One 
of  the  best  qualities  of  this  Rose  is  its  perfect 
lasting  powers.  It  bears  slight  resemblance  in 
some  cases  to  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and  Mme. 
Cusin.  Ethel  Brownlow  is  very  free-blooming, 
nearly  every  shoot  being  crowned  with  a bud, 
and  as  such  is  a good  garden  Rose.  Its 
exhibition  qualities  have  already  been  proved 
beyond  a doubt,  and  it  is  a Rose  which  everyone 
should  grow. — R.  A.  .1. 
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TIGER  LILIES. 

In  common  with  almost  all  Lilies,  these  are 
flowering  well,  and  as  border  plants  they  make 
a good  show,  but  for  pot  culture  there  is  only 
one  variety  that  will  succeed.  This  is  the 
variety  splendens  or  Leopoldi,  which  differs 
from  the  ordinary  form  in  the  leaves  being  fewer 
in  number,  broader,  less  woolly,  and  of  a 
deeper  green,  while  the  stem  is  quite  smooth 
and  almost  black,  but  in  the  other  forms  it  is 
more  or  less  clothed  with  whitish  wool.  The 
flowers  of  the  splendens,  too,  are  larger  and  of 
a brighter  colour,  with  the  spots  less  numerous, 
but  larger  than  in  the  others.  Where  there  is 
space  for  a single  form  of  the  Tiger  Lily  this 
■should  be  the  one  chosen.  Another  merit  is 
that  it  is  less  particular  in  its  requirements 
than  the  others  ; at  all  events,  I am  acquainted 
with  two  places  where  all  the  forms  except  this 
.soon  die  out  and  the  variety  splendens  improves 
year  by  year.  These  different  Tiger  Lilies  by 
no  means  flower  simultaneously,  the  first  as  a 
rule  to  bloom  being  the  typical  L.  tigriuum, 
followed  by  the  double-flowered  variety,  then 
splendens,  and  after  that  in  a general  way  the 
variety  Fortunei  or  sinense,  a bold-growing, 
very  woolly  form  with  rather  pale-coloured 
blossoms.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Tiger  Lilies  is 
that  known  as  Lilium  Maximowiczi,  L.  jucun- 
dum,  or  L.  pseudo-tigrinum.  This  is  altogether 
a more  slender-growing  plant,  and  one  without 
the  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  to  be  found 
in  all  the  others.  The  flowers 
of  this  are  red,  dotted  with 
black.  The  straw-coloured 
L.  Leichtlini,  dotted  with  red, 
is  in  shape  and  general  ap- 
pearance a good  deal  like 
the  preceding.  H. 


quite  different,  being  freer  in  habit,  with  smaller, 
narrower  leaves,  varying  in  shades  of  green, 
sometimes  almost  purple,  the  flowers  being 
small,  but  produced  in  profusion.  They  vary 
considerably  in  colour  from  pure-white  to 
deepest-crimson,  or  delicately-tinted  pink  and 
white.  When  in  full  beauty  they  are  a mass  of 
bloom,  and  may  be  lifted  and  potted  before 
frosts  hurt  them.  They  will  then  continue  gay 
for  many  weeks.  One  of  the  oldest  types  is 
called  Vernons’,  the  leaves  of  which  are  quite 
purplish  in  shade,  and  the  flowers  deep-crimson. 
I have  seen  small  beds  filled  with  one  distinct 
kind,  and  effective,  but,  as  a rule,  they  are  used 
as  “groundwork”  plants,  taller  things  in 
suitable  contrast  being  placed  amongst  them. — 
F.  P. 


FRUIT. 

EARLY  PEARS. 

Peaks  are  the  crop  of  the  season  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  hardly  a Pear-tree  is  to  be 


Agapantlius  Moore- 

anus.— It  may  be  hoped  that 
a little  more  variety  in  the 
family  may  secure  rather  bet- 
ter culture  for  the  old  favour- 
ite A.  umbellatus.  One  so 
often  meets  with  it  in  pots, 
baskets,  beds,  and  borders  in 
a half-starved  condition.  The  most  effective 
masses  I have  ever  seen  of  the  old  Agapanthus 
were  grown  in  18-inch  pots — huge  masses  of 
leaves  and  flowers  of  abnormal  length  and  size. 
The  soil  was  rich  loam,  with  a fourth  part  of 
well-rotted  cow-manure.  These  plants  were 
grown  on  a long,  broad  terrace  wall,  alternated 
with  the  old^carlefc  Tom  Thumb  Pelargonium, 
grown  and  treated  in  a similar  manner,  and  the 
effect  was  rich  and  pleasing,  the  delicate,  grace- 
ful scapes  of  the  Agapanthus  toning  down  the 
scarlet  of  the  Pelargoniums.  How  is  that  the 
white  and  the  variegated-leaved  Agapanthuscs 
are  so  rarely  seen  ? The  latter,  well  managed, 
IS  a charming  variegated  plant  out-of-doors  or 
under  glass. — D. 

Auricula-eyed  Verbenas.— These  re 

present  a strain  of  Verbenas  of  various  colours 
from  maroon  to  pink,  all  having  conspicuous 
white  centres,  and  very  striking  and  attractive 
because  of  the  contrast  between  the  marginal 
colours  and  the  centres.  Beds  of  these  make  a 
good  show,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  Verbena 
taking  its  place  once  more  as  a prominent 
bedding  plant.  The  plants  can  be  easily  I'aised 
from  seed,  and  they  appear  to  come  remarkably 
true  to  character.  Tliey  are  also  of  good  habit, 
and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  they  are  very 
free  blooming.  I think,  notwithstanding  what 
IS  sometimes  said  to  the  contrary,  that  flower- 
beds of  mixed  colours  are  to  be  preferred  for 
general  effect  to  those  of  one  colour,  but  on  a 
terrace  garden,  where  a large  number  of  beds 
has  to  be  planted,  there  is  ample  space  for  both, 
and  one  pleasingly  diversifies  the  other.  A bed 
of  mixed  colours  of  Tuberous  Begonia^s,  for 
instance,  is  much  more  attractive  than  one 
formed  wholly  of  crimson,  scarlet,  rose,  &c.  A 
bed  of  mixed  large  flowered  Phlox  Lrummondi 
IS  one  of  the  prettiest  which  can  find  a place  in 
the  garden. — D. 

A new  race  of  Begonias  is  formed  by 
the  varieties  of  B.  semperflorens,  which  will  in 
no  small  degree  take  the  place  of  the  tuberous- 
rooted  kinds  for  beds  in  parks  and  gardens. 
They  are  much  used  in  the  publifc  parks  this 
year,  and  are  freer  in  habit  and  bloom  than  the 
Begonias  one  is  familiar  with — in  truth  they  are 


The  Tiger  Lily. 

seen  but  that  is  carrying  a good,  if  not  a heavy, 
crop.  The  earliest  kinds  are  fa.st  approaching 
maturity,  and  although  there  are  not  many  rff 
the  very  early  kinds  of  first-class  quality,  or 
that  will  keep  more  than  a brief  period  after 
they  are  ripe,  they  are,  nevertheless,  very  use- 
ful as  an  addition  to  the  list  of  dessert  fruits  in 
season. 

Citron  des  Carmes,  probably  the  earliest  of 
Pears,  is  a very  prolific  and  sure-cropping 
variety,  but  the  fruit  is  small;  succeeds  well  as  a 
bush  or  espalier-trained  tree  ; ripe  in  July. 

Jargonelle,  one  of  the  best  of  very  early 
Pears,  very  prolific  as  a unpruned  tree,  as  it 
crops  on  the  extremity  of  the  branches  most 
abundantly,  but  quite  useless  for  closely  spurred 
in  trees. 

Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  probably  the  best 
known  of  all  Pears  ; immense  quantities  are 
imported  from  abroad,  and  in  a season  like  the 
present,  when  Pears-  are  a heavy  crop,  it  is 
surprising  the  quantity  that  is  sold  in  a few  days 
in  local  and  London  markets  ; one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  . Pears  to  grow. 

Beurre  d’Amanlis  follows  close  on  the  heels 


of  Williams’,  and  keeps  the  supply  of  Pears 
going  for  some  time.  It  is  of  robust  habit,  and 
remarkably  prolific,  and  a most  exquisite  flavour, 
very  juicy. 

Souvenir  du  Congres.  — A splendid  Pear 
for  exhibition  or  table  use,  probably  the  finest 
Pear  that  ripens  in  August  ; well  suited  for  the 
bush  form  of  growth.  One  of  the  best  for 
amateurs  with  small  gardens.  .1.  G.,  Hanh, 


S60.— Nectarines  blistering.— Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  cause  of  blistering  on  the  leaves 
of  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees.  Some  people 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  cold  wind  only  does  the 
mischief,  while  I maintain  that  cold  wind  is  not 
the  only  cause;  and  if  I am  wrong  how  is  it  that 
the  Peach-trees  of  this  correspondent  on  the 
same  wall  were  not  attacked  at  the  same  time  ? 
Cold  wind  acting  on  a tree  that  is  in  feeble 
health  would  no  doubt  cause  blister  ; but  I have 
seen  this  season  both  old  trees  and  young  ones, 
all  in  vigorous  health  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season,  stricken  with  this  disfigurement, 
and  at  a time  when  a genial  summer  tempera- 
ture prevailed,  so  that  I cannot  believe  wholly 
in  the  cold  wind  theory.  The  best  preventive 
of  blister  is  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  through 
the  summer,  and  to  get  the  growth  well  ripened 
in  the  autumn.  The  deplorable  condition, 
however,  in  which  we  find  Peach-trees  in  many 
small  gardens,  with  the  young  growth  hanging 
away  from  the  wall  and  the  leaves  over-lapping 
each  other,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  many  of 
the  failures  of  which  we  are  continually  hearing. 
I have  not  seen  the  fruit  that  “Anxious  One” 
sent  with  h's  communication,  but  I have  no 
doubt  it  is  attacked  with  mildew  ; if  so,  a little 
dry  sulphur  rubbed  on  the  affected  parts  in  dry 
weather  and  allowed  to  remain  three  days,  will 
destroy  the  mildew,  but  I am  afraid  traces  of 
its  injury  will  be  left.  The  remedy  wanted 
applying  earlier  in  the  season. — .1.  C.  C. 

857.— Pears  cracking.— The  Pears  you 
mention  arc  so  little  given  to  cracking  in  the 
case  of  young  trees  such  as  yours  tliat  your  case 
is  certainly  an  exceptional  one.  I grow  over 
thirty  sorts  of  Pears,  and  the  only  one  that  is 
cracking  is  Citron  des  Carmes,  and  as  this 
always  does  so  I do  not  take  any  notice  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  dry  summer  of  last  year  has  left 
your  trees  in  a feeble  condition?  I cannot 
any  other  reason,  unless  they  are  suffer- 
ing at  the  present  time  for  the  want  of  root 
moisture.  Seeing  that  the  cracked  fruit  is  not 
of  much  value  I advise  you  to  remove  it  at  once. 
-J.  C.  C. 

870. — Old.  Vines, — The  information  you 
send  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
management  in  the  case  of  the  early  ones  is 
wrong  somewhere,  but  without  seeing  the  berries 
as  soon  as  they  showed  signs  of  injury  one 
cannot  tell  the  cause.  It,  however,  looks  like 
a cascof  scalding  through  insufficient  ventilation. 
This,  however,  is  only  a surmise,  and  no  man’s 
reputation  ought  to  rest  on  such  slender  grounds. 
The  most  satisfactory  way  will  be,  if  the  same 
thing  occurs  next  year,  to  call  in  a good  Grape 
grower.  He  will  tell  you  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  me  to  write  this  note  wliat  is  wronar  — ^ 
J.  C.  C.  ^ 

848.— Culture  of  Blackberries. — Tlie 

plants  should  be  put  in  in  the  autumn  or  early 
spring— preferably  the  former.  The  best  kind 
to  grow  in  this  climate  is,  after  all,  I believe,  the 
common  wild  vailety,  but  as  this  varies  so  greatly 
in  both  the  size  and  flavour  of  tire  berries,  as 
well  as  in  habit,  productiveness,  earliuess,  &c., 
the  best  way  to  go  to  work  would  be  to  institute 
a thorough  search  through  a district  where  they 
grow  freely  and  well,  selecting  some  of  the  finest 
forms,  and  either  digging  up  the  plants,  taking 
cuttings  or  seed  (from  the  ripe  fruit),  or  both. 

If  this  were  set  about  systematically  by  someone 
possessed  of  both  the  time,  patience,  and  space 
(a  goodly  area  of  rather  rough,  but  warm  ground 
would  be  necessary),  and  seedlings  from  the 
best  forms  raised  in  considerable  numbers,  the 
best  being  again  selected  and  again  seeded  from 
in  turn,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  but  thav. 
in  a few  years  a very  superior  race  would  bo 
obtained  almost  equal  in  value  to  the  cultivated 
Raspberry.  The  American  Blackberries  do  well 
here  and  there,  but  are  very  uncertain,  and,  on 
the  whole,  unsuitable  for  our  climate. — B.  C.  R. 

860.— Strawberries  for  a small  gar- 
den.— So  much  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  name 
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those  that  will  do  best  without  information  on 
this  point.  On  the  whole,  however,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  procure  plants  of  President  and 
Keen’s  Seedling,  as  these  usually  thrive  well  on 
both  light  and  moderately  stiff  soils,  and  the 
flavour  of  both  is  excellent.  Two  other  excellent 
kinds  are  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Dr.  Hogg,  but  of 
these  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  prefers  a rather 
heavy  soil.  Procure  a dozen  or  two  of  each,  and 
after  a year  or  two’s  trial  retain  only  those  that 
succeed  best,  throwing  out  the  others.  Good 
strong  runners  planted  at  once  and  well  looked 
after  will  fruit  well  next  summer,  but  not  a day 
must  be  lost.  If  you  can  get  them,  employ 
plants  already  established  in  small  pots,  as  these 
will  do  better  still  now. — B.  C.  R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  season  during  which  the  Chrysanthemum 
may  be  had  in  bloom  has  been  greatly  length- 
ened by  the  raising  or  importing  of  varieties 
that  bloom  both  earlier  and  later  in  the  season, 
and  at  the  present  time  I will  only  refer  to  the 
early-blooming  section,  of  which  Mme.  Des- 
grange  has  been  for  some  years  past  the 
familiar  type,  although  we  have  now  a very 
formidable  rival  in  Lady  Fitz-Wygram,  a beauti- 
ful clear-white  variety,  with  a fine  beautifully- 
fringed  bloom,  and  in  full  bloom  in  the  open  air 
the  middle  of  July.  Many  people  may  object 
that  we  do  not  want  to  begin  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum season  so  early ; but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  demand  for  pure-white  flowers 
increases  enormously,  and  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  one  of  the  flowers  that  lasts  well  in  a cut 
state,  and  is  in  great  demand  for  funeral 
wreaths  and  floral  decorations  of  all  kinds,  and 
with  careful  management  these  early  kinds  of 
Chrysanthemums  may  be  made  to  yield  a pro- 
longed season  of  bloom ; for  if  the  old  plants 
are  kept  in  cold  frames  during  winter,,  and 
grown  on  in  spring  without  any  stopping,  they 
will  be  in  full  bloom  in  July  in  open  air  beds  ; 
but  to  get  them  of  the  purest-white  they 
should  be  grown  in  pots,  and  placed  under 
glass  when  expanding  their  bloom.  And  for 
succession  the  young  plants  grown  from  cuttings 
will  keep  up  a supply  for  three  months,  or  until 
other  kinds  are  plentiful,  by  simply  stopping 
the  shoots  so  as  to  ensure  successional  batches, 
coming  fit  for  use  in  quantities  according  to 
the  demand,  and  in  autumn  there  is  sometimes 
a great  dearth  of  pure-white  flowers. 

J.  G.,  Gosport. 


A good  variety  of  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  is  called  Maurice  Prichard.  It 
bears  very  fine  flowers  of  purest  white,  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  type,  and  the  plant  is 
just  as  strong  in  growth,  making  a display 
when  well  placed,  as  near  shrubs  of  dark -green 
leafage.  C.  maximum  is  so  easily  grown  and 
fine  during  the  later  summer  days  that  one 
welcomes  a good  form  of  it. — F.  P. 


PERNS. 

NOTHOCL.KNAS. 

Nothocl^nas  would  seem  to  be  nearly  allied 
to  Cheilanthes,  but  they  have,  as  a rule,  more 
tomentose  fronds  and  a much  more  imperfect 
indusium  ; otherwise  there  is  not  much  to 
separate  them.  I recommend  them  all  to  be 
potted  in  peat  and  loam  made  sandy,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  of  peat  to  one  of  loam, 
and  to  this  I would  always  add  some  lumps  of 
sandstone,  draining  the  pots  with  the  same 
material.  They  like  a fair  quantity  of  water  at 
all  seasons.  Nothocl®nas  under  cultivation 
thrive  best  in  a moist  atmosphere,  but  they 
dislike  water  overhead  ; indeed,  if  the  plants 
are  continually  syringed,  the  pinnules  turn 
black  and  discoloured,  and  the  fronds  get  weak 
and  eventually  die. 

N.  LANUGINOSA  (here  figured)  is  a very  elegant 
plant,  a native  of  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  It  thrives  well  if  kept  in  the 
cool  fernery.  The  fronds,  produced  from  a short 
decumbent  growth,  are  from  6 inches  to  1 foot  in 
height  and  nearly  2 inches  in  breadth,  the  pin- 
nules being  deep-green  and  smooth  above,  slightly 
brownish  below,  and  densely  covered  with 
white  woolly  hairs,  which  give  it  a very  elegant 


appearance.  This  plant,  I have  found,  does  not 
grow  unless  it  has  limestone  or  old  mortar  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  potting  soil. 

N.  Eckloniana,  a somewhat  rare  kind  from 
the  Cape  and  Natal,  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  genus.  When  grown  well  the 
fronds  are  each  some  12  inches  long,  the  pinnules 
deep-green  on  the  upper  side,  clothed  beneath 
with  narrow  scales,  which  are  white  in  the  young 
fronds,  but  assume  a brown  hue  with  age.  This 
plant  thrives  best  when  its  creeping  rhizome  is 
planted  in  an  elevated  position  amongst  some 
sandstone  in  the  cool  fernery. 

N.  TRiCHOMANOiDES,  a native  of  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Jamaica,  is  another  most  beautiful 
plant,  requiring  stove  heat.  Its  fronds,  each 
from  12inches  to  ISinches  in  length, are  pendent. 
It  makes  a most  beautiful  basket-plant.  The 
fronds  are  pinnate,  oblong  and  coarsely  toothed, 
deep-green  on  the  upper  side  and  clothed  below 
with  a white  farinose  powder  and  brown  scales, 
having  a continuous  marginal  border  of  black  sori. 

N.  SULPHUREA  is  a small  growing  plant  of 
great  beauty,  said  to  be  a native  of  Peru.  Some 
few  years  back  this  was  frequently  to  be  met 
with  under  the  name  of  Cheilanthes  Borsigiana, 
but  it  is  now  seldom  seen.  The  fronds  are  each 
from  3 inches  to  6 inches  in  height,  the  upper 
side  deep-green,  and  the  under  side  thickly 
coated  with  a bright-yellow  farinose  powder.  It 
is  a small  growing  plant  of  rather  a delicate 


Nothoclaena  lanuginosa. 


constitution.  I have  found  it  thrive  best  in 
moderate  heat. 

N.  DiSTANS  is  an  exceedingly  elegant  slender 
growing  plant  that  appears  to  be  scattered  about 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Caledonia. 
The  fronds  grow  to  some  12  inches  in  length, 
although  I have  the  plant  gathered  in  the  Isle 
of  Pines  with  dense  scaly  fronds  not  more  than 
2 inches  in  height.  Under  cultivation  I have 
usually  seen  the  plant  with  fronds  about  6 inches 
in  length  with  opposite  pinnse,  which  are  deep- 
green  above,  the  reverse  side  being  densely  scaly. 
It  thrives  best  in  the  cool  fernery. 

N.  SINUATA  makes  fronds  from  6 inches  to 
2 feet  in  length,  the  pinnre,  large  and  deeply 
lobed  at  the  margin,  are  deep-green  above, 
clothed  below  with  a dense  coating  of  white 
woolly  hairs ; it  makes  an  elegant  plant  for  a 
small  hanging-basket  in  the  stove. 

N.  RUPA. — This  grows  from  18  inches  to  2 feet 
in  length,  the  fronds  being  pendent ; the  pinnaa 
deeply  toothed,  bright-green  above,  and  clothed 
below  with  a short  white  tomentum. 

N.  FERRUGINE.A  differs  from  the  above  chiefly 
in  having  the  under  side  of  the  pinnae  clothed 
with  a golden-brown  tomentum  ; indeed,  some 
authorities  class  them  together,  but  they  appear 
distinct  when  growing  side  by  side.  The  above 
three  kinds  thrive  best  in  the  stove. 

There  are  also  a few  other  cool-house  varieties 
not  referred  to  j amongst  them  may  be  mentioned 
N.  laevis,  N.  canariensis,  N.  brachypus,  N. 
MarantK,  all  of  which  are  very  beautiful. — G. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

MIGNONETTE  FOR  A ROOM. 

Those  who  wish  for  plenty  of  early  Mignonette 
next  year  should  now  sow  the  seed,  choosing  a 
really  good  pot  variety,  such  as  Miles’  Spiral 
or  Machet,  for  ordinary  Mignonette  is  not  suit- 
able for  pot  culture.  Several  batches  of  seed 
may  be  put  in  at  the  distance  of  a fortnight 
from  each  other  during  August  and  September, 
when  the  plants  will  come  in  succession,  and 
any  not  needed  for  room  decoration  will  be 
very  useful  to  turn  out  into  window-boxes  in 
April,  where  it  will  soon  give  abundant  bloom, 
and  certainly  few  flowers  can  compare  with 
Mignonette  in  fragrance.  Five-inch  or  6-inch 
pots  are  quite  lasge  enough  (and  nice  plants 
may  be  had  even  in  a 4-inch  pot),  and  these 
must  be  scrubbed  clean  inside  and  out,  and 
allowed  to  become  quite  dry  before  they  are 
used.  Mignonette  does  not  appreciate  repot- 
ting, and  much  dislikes  any  sort  of  disturbance 
of  its  roots.  It  should,  therefore,  be  sown 
in  the  same  pot  in  which  it  is  to  flower,  and 
this  must  be  properly  drained.  The  most 
suitable  compost  is  the  top  spit  of  an  old 
pasture,  stacked  in  a dry  place  until  all  the 
roots  of  the  Grass  are  dead,  and  then  chopped 
up  fine  with  a small  spade,  fibre  and  all,  as  it  is. 
Add  to  this  material  a little  good  leaf-mould  and 
a sprinkling  of  soot  and  sand,  and  no  manure 
will  be  needed  if  all  the  rest  are  good.  Should, 
however,  either  the  turf-mould  or  the  leaf- 
mould  be  poor,  a little  very  well-decomposed 
stable-manure  may  be  added  to  the  compost. 
Having  laid  the  drainage,  and  covered  this  with 
a bit  of  Moss,  dipped  in  soot,  the  pots  should  be 
filled  with  this  soil,  and  this  must  be  made 
extremely  hard  and  firm,  using  the  handle  of 
the  trowel  to  ram  it  down  to  a hard  mass, 
leaving  three-quarters  of  an  inch  space  at  the 
top  for  watering  purposes.  Having  made  the 
surface  thoroughly  level,  sow  on  it  about  six 
seeds  (near  the  centre  of  the  pot,  but  each  one 
separate  from  the  rest),  and  cover  them  lightly 
with  fine  sandy  soil,  and  set  the  pots  either  in  a 
frame,  or  sunk  to  the  rim  in  ashes  in  a box  in 
the  back-garden  or  on  the  leads,  and  keep  them 
slightly  watered  from  a fine-rosed  can  until  the 
seeds  are  making  progress,  when  they  must 
have  more  water  (but  not  be  constantly  soaked) 
in  dry  weather,  giving  them  enough  at  one  time 
to  run  through  the  pot,  and  withholding  more 
until  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  fairly  dry.  When 
sharp  frost  threatens  the  Mignonette  must  be 
taken  in  and  placed  either  on  a light  airy  shelf 
close  to  the  glass  of  a greenhouse  from  which 
frost  is  excluded,  or  in  a room  window,  close  to 
the  glass,  where  the  window  can  be  left  open  at 
the  top  daily.  In  the  latter  case  fire-heat  is  not 
needed,  except  during  severe  weather.  When 
the  weather  be  mild  and  open  the  plants  may 
have  all  the  air  they  can  ; but  during  a sharp 
frost  they  should  be  lifted  from  the  window  at 
night,  and  covered  in  a snug  corner  with  two 
layers  of  newspapers,  which  will  exclude  the 
cold.  The  earliest  pots  should  be  given  a little 
warmth  in  the  conservatory  (or  the  bay-window 
of  a warm,  sunny  room  with  a fire),  where  they 
will  soon  produce  their  sweet  blossoms,  and 
scent  the  house.  I.  L.  R. 


837.— Aspidistra  lurida— As  this  plant 
is  doing  so  well,  and  making  good  growth,  it 
should  not  be  disturbed  until  next  spring, 
when  in  March  or  April  it  may  be  repotted, 
dividing  it  at  the  same  time  if  necessa  a . 
Aspidistras  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil, 
any  ordinary  potting  soil,  consisting  of  a mix- 
ture of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  soot,  will  suit  it  well,  and  after 
potting  the  plant  should  be  given  a little  extra 
warmth,  if  possible.  As  a general  rule,  it  is  in- 
advisable to  pot  any  plant  while  the  roots  !irc 
in  action  (which  may  be  seen  by  the  corres- 
ponding growth  of  fresh  foliage),  but  rather 
choose  the  time  when,  after  a long  rest  (such  as 
winter  gives),  the  returning  sunshine  begins  to 
induce  fresh  activity.  When  the  plant  is  re- 
potted it  should  not  be  much  watered  for  a few 
days,  to  allow  the  roots  to  take  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil,  after  which  it  should  begin  to  throw 
up  new  leaves  during  the  summer,  and  will 
then  need  plenty  of  water,  less  being  necessary 
when  the  roots  are  resting  during  winter. — 
I.  L.  R, 
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FUCHSIAS  FOR  A WINDOW. 

A FfiW  weeks  ago  a flower-show  was  held  in  one 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  London  to  encourage  the 
culture  of  flowers  in  windows  and  small  gardens. 
A first  prize  was  taken  by  a poor  man,  who  lived 
in  one  room  only,  for  a magnificent  Fuchsia 
which  extended  its  branches,  profusely  covered 
with  flower,  to  the  width  of  3 feet,  being  nearly 
the  same  in  height.  This  shows  what  may  be 
done  by  an  enthusiastic  gardener  in  adverse 
circumstances,  and  should  encourage  those  who 
long  for  flowers  but  have  no  gardens  to  make 
the  very  best  of  their  resources.  Fuchsias,  too, 
are  thus  proved  to  be  amongst  the  best  of  room 
plants,  their  bright  blossoms  and  elegant  appear- 
ance making  them  first  favourites,  and  there  is 
now  a wide  choice  of  colour  and  shape  from 
which  to  select.  Some,  however,  of  the  new 
Fuchsias,  though  they  produce  very  fine  flowers, 
seem  to  be  wanting  in  strength  of  constitution, 
and  are  apt  to  dwindle  at  the  points  instead  of 
making  strong  shoots  ; these  are  best  left  alone, 
as  the  more  robust  kinds  are  far  more  suitable 
for  window-work.  The  Fuchsia  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  plants  to  propagate.  Any  little  bit, 
placed  either  in  a pot  of  light  sandy  soil  or  in  a 
bottle  of  water,  will  soon  throw  out  roots  in 
summer,  but  the  cuttings  in  soil  must  have 
plenty  of  water.  When  the  roots  are  formed  the 
little  plants  should  be  potted  off  singly  in 
thumb-pots  (a  very  small  size),  and  repotted 
again  and  again  as  they  grow,  giving  them  a 
small  shift  each  time,  with  a pot  scrubbed  clean 
inside  and  out  (and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly), 
good  drainage  (kept  clear  by  a bit  of  Moss, 
sprinkled  with  soot),  and  a compost  of  turfy- 
soil,  two  parts  to  one  of  leaf-mould,  with  a little 
sand  and  soot,  which  will  suit  them  well  in  their 
earlier  stages.  When  they  are  large  plants  a 
little  old  hot-bed  stuff  (leaves  and  manure 
mixed)  may  be  added  to  the  compost,  and  the 
general  rule  of  firm  potting  must  be  slightly 
relaxed  in  the  case  of  Fuchsias,  which  seem  to 
do  best  when  the  soil  is  not  too  much  rammed 
down  over  their  roots.  They  do  not  require  large 
pots  for  their  size,  and  will  flower  better  when 
slightly  pot-bound  than  when  they  have  plenty  of 
room ; but  thrip  is  sure  to  attack  them  if  they  are 
kept  too  short  of  soil  and  water,  so  that  care 
must  be  given  to  afford  them  a slight  shift  when 
necessary.  Training  is  a great  point  in  growing 
Fuchsias,  and  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
from  the  first  on  which  plan  the  plant  is  to  grow. 
The  pyramidal  form  is  not  suitable  for  a window. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  a plant  so  trained 
from  becoming  broken,  as  it  takes  a good  deal 
of  room ; moreover  the  bloom  will  not  be  so 
good,  as  the  plant  must  be  constantly  turned 
round,  as  it  will  thus  get  but  a little  sunshine 
on  each  side.  A neat  ladder-like  trellis,  formed 
of  thin  small  laths,  to  suit  the  dimensions  of 
the  window  will  be  found  very  useful,  or  three 
green  sticks  may  be  placed  in  the  pot,  with  two 
or  three  similar  sticks  intertwined  at  right- 
angles.  In  any  case  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  plant  will  be  likely  to  be  top-heavy 
when  in  full  growth,  and  special  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  get  a fall  from  this  cause, 
as  Fuchsias  are  very  brittle.  The  trellis  must 
tlierefore  be  a very  light  one,  the  cross-laths 
being  about  4 inches  apart.  On  these  the  side- 
shoots  should  be  tied  out,  nipping  off  the  points 
tT  induce  bushy  growth,  all  of  which  should  be 
tied  in  while  young,  so  as  to  completely  cover 
the  trellis-work,  the  central  stem  being,  of 
course,  trained  to  the  top  of  it  in  the  middle. 
The  nipping  out  of  the  points  may  be  discon- 
tinued when  the  plant  is  well  furnished  with 
wood,  and  in  about  six  weeks  from  that  time, 
if  kept  in  a sunny  window,  it  will  be  a perfect 
mass  of  bloom.  Liquid-manure,  in  the  form  of 
soot-water,  very  weak  and  clear,  may  be  given 
to  the  Fuchsias  when  the  pot  is  fairly  full  of 
roots  until  the  flowers  are  over,  after  which  the 
plant  may  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a few  weeks 
(or  longer  if  winter  be  approaching),  and  repotted 
m February.  The  window  in  which  a Fuchsia 
grows  should  be  eonstantly  open  at  the  top  to 
give  it  air  (for  flowers  require  fresh  air  as  well 
as  human  beings),  and  in  the  summer  the  plant 
should  have  as  much  air  as  possible,  even  at  night. 
The  leaves  must  be  kept  clean  by  sponging  them 
carefully,  unless  the  plant  can  be  put  out  in  a 
soft  rain  occasionally,  or  syringed  with  soft 
water ; but  in  doing  this  special  precautions 
against  a fall  must  be  taken,  or  the  whole 
superstructure  may  be  destroyed  by  a night’s 


wind  and  rain.  If  tlie  Fuchsia  is  required  to 
grow  in  the  same  shape  next  season  it  should 
be  kept  during  the  winter  in  a temperature 
above  freezing  point,  otherwise  the  sap  will  go 
back,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  branches  will 
die  back,  necessitating  a severe  pruning  in 
spring,  after  which  the  plant  will  not  make  so 
good  a specimen.  An  old  Fuchsia  is  best  cut 
down  to  within  2 inches  of  the  soil — if 
thoroughly  out  of  shape — when  it  will  soon 
throw  up  strong  shoots,  which  may  be  trained 
as  before,  or  they  make  very  graceful  basket- 
plants  if  left  to  hang  over  the  pot,  being  equally 
desirable  for  the  front  of  a window-box. — L.  R. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qaestions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GiRDENraa  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  comm/anications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oJ 
Uardbkino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Couent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  arid 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


874. — Making  Pot-pourri.— Will  anyone  kindly 
give  me  a receipt  for  making  Pot-pourri  ?— E.  C.  M. 

875. — Getting  rid  of  slugs —Will  someone  tell  me 
the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  slugs,  or  to  prevent  them  getting 
at  green  stuff  ?— Spot. 

876. — Hardy  Evergreen  Perns  for  hanging- 
baskets.— Will  someone  please  give  the  names  of  the 
best  kinds? — E.  R.  Green. 

877. — Hardy  Palms  for  a cold  greenhouse. 

— Will  someone  please  to  give  me  names  of  some  plants 
suitable  for  this  ?— E.  R.  Green. 

878. — Yellow  Aconite.— What  is  the  right  time  for 
planting  yellow  Aconite  roots  ? I found  they  did  very  well 
last  year  in  a window-bo-x  in  London. — Rose  . 

879. — Paris  Daisies. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
when,  and  by  whom  the  Paris  Daisies  or  Marguerites  were 
first  introduced  into  England?— Con.staxt  Reader. 

830.— Book  on  outdoor  Rose-growing.- Will 
someone  kindly  say  which  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
Rose-growing,  the  price,  and  where  published?— Mellor. 

881.  — Zonal  “ Geraniums.”  — Caterpillars  are 
attacking  my  Zonal  “Geraniums.”  Would  someone 
kindly  advise  me  what  remedy  to  use?  The  plants  are 
young  and  fine  ones  in  full  bloom?— Inijuirer. 

882.  — Hardy  Climbing  Roses.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  the  names,  &c.,  of  six  good  hardy  climbing 
Roses,  also  six  good  climbers  (other  than  Ampelo.  Veitchi, 
Honeysuckle,  and  Ivies),  suitable  for  walls  facing  south 
and  east,  rather  cold,  bleak  spot?  Also  what  soil  required, 
and  when  to  plant? — D.  R.,  Penygraig,  Glamorgamhire. 

883. — Treatment  of  Orchids.  — Will  “Matt. 
Bramble  ” kindly  tell  me  the  treatment  of  Dendrobiiim 
Phalsenopsis  ? I have  fine  plants  ; they  are  growing 
well,  but  what  temperature  shall  1 rest  them  in  ? I am 
told  they  must  not  be  put  in  a cool-house.  Any  informa- 
tion will  be  thankfully  received.— J.  W.  B. 

884. — Planting  an  orchard.— I am  about  to  iilant 
a small  orchard  with  tree  and  bush  fruit  in  a well-sheltered 
spot  on  rather  poor,  gravelly  soil.  I should  be  glad  to 
know  the  names  of  the  best  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  &c., 
to  plant,  when  to  plant,  and  how  to  improve  the  soil  ? A 
small  bit  of  south  wall  is  available  ? — A.  S.  Allen. 

885. — An  outdoor  Vine.— I have  a Vine,  it  is  on 
an  east  wall ; 1 do  not  know  what  is  its  name.  It  is  a mass 
of  spray  and  breast  wood,  with  very  little  show  of  fruit. 
They  tell  me  that  last  year  it  had  about  50  pounds  weight 
of  Grapes  on.  Must  I cut  away  this  breast-wood  now  or 
when  ? I have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  an  outside 
Vine.— R.  P.  France. 

880. — Passion-flower.— I have  two  plants  of  the 
Passion-fiower  (Passiflora  coerulea).  I planted  them  last 
year  ; ought  they  to  flower  this  year,  as  there  are  no  signs 
of  any  blossoms  as  yet?  Each  plant  has  two  stems  to  it. 
Ought  I to  cut  one  of  these  av/ay,  and  if  so  when  should  it 
be  done  ? I have  them  in  a heated  greenhouse  in  10-inch 
flower-pots. — W.  H.  B. 

887. — Dwarf  Pear  and  Apple-trees.— I shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  someone  would  give  me  information  as 
to  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  the  new  wood  on  dwarf 
Pear  and  Apple-trees  ? I have  small  trees,  which  have 
voung  shoots  2 feet  and  3 feet  long.  Would  you  cut  them 
back  now,  at  least  some  of  them  ? Would  not  this  promote 
the  buds,  making  them  stronger?—!.  Twamlet. 

888. — Using  tank  water.— I have  a large  tank 
20  feet  by  20  feet,  8 feet  deep,  with  a good  supply  of  soft 
water,  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  houses,  and  some 
distance  from  the  entrance,  but  only  30  feet  from  the  back 
walls  of  houses,  to  carry  water  for  six  large  houses.  This 


incurs  much  labour.  Could  I by  some  means  use  the  hose 
pipe  from  this  tank,  the  way,  and  some  idea  of  cost  ? — 
Constant  Reader  of  Gardenino. 

889. — Treatment  of  an  Asparagus-bed.— How 
must  I treat  an  Asparagus-bed?  There  area  number  of 
shoots  that  have  come  and  are  now  branching  tree-like.  I 
must  state  that  I cut  a little  the  first  week  I was  here  ; 
liut  reading  somewhere  Asparagus  should  not  be  cut  after 
early  part  of  .July,  I discontinued  to  cut.  Shall  I salt 
the  bed  and  give  a dressing  of  manure?  Shall  be  obliged 
for  information  also  for  after  treatment. — R.  P.  France. 

890. — Planting  a Vinery.— I have  a lean-to  house, 
25  feet  long,  9 feet  wide,  with  a rise  of  4^  inches  to  the 
foot,  so  the  roof  would  be  about  12  feet  from  front  to  the 
top.  Could  any  kind  reader  advise  me  the  number  of 
Vines  to  plant  and  the  best  kinds  (quality  must  be  the 
first  consideration)  ? They  would  be  planted  on  an  outside 
border.  Would  Black  Alicante  do  with  the  Black 
Hamburgh?  I have  plenty  of  heat.  I am  not  growing 
for  market.— Shirley. 

891.  — Tomatoes.— I have  a small  greenhouse  with  a 
few  Tomato-plants  in  it  which  are  fruiting  well,  but  one 
of  the  plants  has  died  off  in  a few  hours.  I have  examined 
the  root,  and  cannot  find  that  it  has  been  destroyed  by 
any  insects.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  may  have 
caused  this?  Is  it  possible  to  feed  the  Tomatoes  too  much 
with  liquid-manure  ? Will  someone  kindly  give  me  a 
little  .advice  how  I may  best  bring  Tomatoes  to  perfection  ? 
-Young  Beginner. 

892. — Clematis  Jackmani,  &c.— I planted  in 
April  five  Clematis  Jackmani  and  rubra  from  a first-rate 
firm;  good  healthy  plants,  put  into  well-trenched  and 
prepared  ground,  excellent  garden  soil  ; all  started  off  well, 
throwing  up  strong  shoots.  All  have  since  died  back  (piite 
suddenly,  beginning  from  the  tops,  at  different  times. 
Three  have  thrown  up  shoots  again,  apparently  healtliy, 
one  of  these  then  again  dying  back.  Can  anj'one  tell  me 
cause  and  remedy  ? — Hillesley. 

893. — Lifting  Vines.  — I have  some  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Vines  under  my  charge.  They  are  twenty 
years  old.  The  fruit  has  shanked  very  much  during 
the  last  four  years.  Last  winter  I dug  out  the  inside 
border.  The  greater  portion  of  the  roots  were  dead. 
Those  that  were  alive  had  scarcely  any  fibre.  I pruned 
them  back.  They  have  made  little  or  no  progress.  The 
outside  roots  are  healthy^,  but  are  about  18  inches  to 
2 feet  deep.  Would  it  be  safe  to  lift  them? — Ignoramus. 

894. — Climbing  Roses  in  a greenhouse.— I 

have  a greenhouse  about  20  feet  tiy  12  feet,  in  which  I 
should  like  to  grow  Climbing  Ro.ses.  It  is  a lean-to,  no 
pipes.  On  the  back  wall  there  in  a staging  which  begin.s 
about  3 feet  from  ground.  Would  Roses  do  well  on  this 
wall  if  I remove  enough  of  the  stage  to  allow  it  space?  There 
are  two  good  Vines.  I should  like  Perledes  Jardins,  if  it  is 
first  rate.  How  many  could  I put  on  the  wall,  and  should 
I plant  in  the  border  or  in  permanent  pots  or  tubs  ? If 
latter  what  size  ? — J.  C.  D. 

895. — Cottagers  and  amateurs.— Would  someone 
kindly  answer  the  following  ? In  most  of  the  flower-shows 
of  this  district  the  cottager  and  amateur  are  dis- 
tinguished by  rules  similar  to  the  following  ; A cottager 
is  a person  whose  rental  does  not  exceed  ten  pounds  per 
year.  An  amateur  is  a person  whose  rental  exceeds  ten 
pounds  per  year,  but  does  not  employ  professional 
assistance.  Now  some  committees  allow  a cottager  to 
exhibit  in  the  amateur  and  cottager's  class  with  such  rules. 
Some  members  of  the  committees  contend  that  a cottager 
ought  not  to  exhibit  in  the  amateur  class. — Cottager. 

896. — 'Weeds  on  a lawn.— My  lawn  is  so  covered 
with  weeds,  of  which  I enclose  specimens,  that  the  Grass 
has  disappeared  over  about  an  acre.  Would  you  kindly 
advise  me  whether  it  would  be  better  to  dig  up  the  turf 
and  sow  Grass-seed,  or  to  put  “weed-killer”  over  the 
surface  with  a watering-pot?  I am  doubtful  whether  a 
sprinkling  of  weed-killer  would  kill  the  roots  of  the  weeds, 
and  if  the  ground  requires  to  be  soaked  with  weed-killer  ? 
How  long  it  would  be  before  Grass-seed  would  grow?  I 
have  all  the  volumes  of  Gardening  to  refer  to  if  the 
question  has  been  answered  for  anyone  before. — H.  G. 
Thomson. 

897. — Treatment  of  Briers.— I shall  be  very 
pleased  if  “ P.  U.”  will  give  me  a few  instructions  respect- 
ing the  cutting  back  of  Briers  ? I want  to  know  if  the  top- 
growths  should  be  cut  back,  when  or  before  budding 
operation  is  performed  ? Also  whether  it  is  immaterial  on 
which  side  of  the  shoot  the  bud  is  inserted  ? I have 
already  budded  some,  inserting  the  bud  on  the  south  side, 
and  cut  the  growths  back  to  about  1-inch  of  the  stock — 
am  I right  ? I notice  that  these  are  completely  coi'ered 
with’  grit  washed  up  by  the  heavy'  rains.  Is  this  ani- 
detriment  to  them?  Ought  litter  of  some  kind  to  be  laid 
on  the  ground  round  them. — A.  K. 

898. — A valve  in  hot-water  pipes. -^Would  some- 
one inform  me  through  your  next  issue  in  Gardening 
ILLUSTRATKI)  how  to  place  a valve  so  that  I can  shut  off 
the  circulation  of  hot  water  in  my  Chrysanthemum-house  ? 
It  is  the  farthest  from  boiler  (Saddle).  Shall  I require  more 
than  one  valve,  and  how  will  the  boiler  be  supplied  with 
water  when  I cut  the  supply  off  in  the  Chrysanthemum- 
house,  where  the  supply  tank  is  fixed  ? Also  will  it  make 
any'  difference  to  the  circulation  if  I reduce  the  return 
pipe  by  20  feet,  and  not  reduce  the  flow  ? The  whole  length 
of  flow  would  be  120  feet,  with  a fall  of  1 foot  0 inches  in 
flow',  and  2 feet  6 inches  in  return  to  bottom  of  Saddle  ?— 
Jas.  Harrison,  Tulse  Hill. 

899. — A country  garden.- 1 am  removing  in 
January  to  a country  home  (Cambs.,  near  the  heath), 
where  my  taste  for  gardening  can  be  indulged.  Sugges- 
tions how  best  to  make  provision  will  be  greatly  valued. 

I have  earned  our  gardener’s  jealousy  this  year  by  my 
success  with  Chrysanthemums  (Mr.  Molvneux’s  method). 
These  can  probably  be  taken  on  in  the  form  of  cuttings. 
Carnations  are  also  being  layered.  Ferns  and  Cacti  must, 
I suppose,  be  taken  on  in  their  pots.  How  about 
Oleanders,  Heliotrope,  Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  and  the  bulbs 
which  will  then  be  coming  on  ? Roses  from  the  open  can, 
no  doubt,  be  moved  safely  then.  It  may  be  possible  to  put 
a few  things  in  the  ground  in  autumn,  provided  they  need 
no  attention  till  spring.  I think  of  trying  to  raise  a little 
fruit  as  well  as  flowers,  both  indoors  and  out ; but  nothing 
more  than  a lady  can  herself  attend  to  with  an  occasional 
hour  or  two  from  a labourer  ? — S.  B.  S. 
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900. — Perennials  for  a narrow  border.— Will 
someone  kindly  advise  me  what  perennial  plants  would 
prohahly  succeed  in  a narrow  border  of  2 feet  wide  at  the 
foot  of  a yard-high  wall,  with  trellis  work  on  top?  The 
bed  faces  north,  not  very  exposed,  gets  a good  deal  of 
early  morning  sun,  but  is  rather  heavily  shaded  by  a large 
Sycamore-tree,  the  drips  from  which  does  a lot  of  damage ; 
the  roots  from  the  tree  are  in  part  of  the  bed.  Also  what 
plants  and  bulbs  would  do  at  the  top  of  the  rockwork  in 
the  front  garden,  and  at  the  end  of  the  back  garden, 
there  being  a flat  space  of  2 feet  or  3 feet  wide  at  the  top 
in  each  case?  In  summer  both  positions  are  heavily 
shaded  and  there  is  much  drip,  but  in  early  spring  the 
sun  reaches  the  back  rockery  freely.  The  air  of  the 
locality  is  pure,  and  plants  in  the  open  thrive  well. — 
H.  G.  JI. 

901. — Strawberry  failure.— As  early  as  possible 
last  autumn,  I bought  from  a good  nurseryman  the 
following  kinds  of  Strawberries:  Bothwell  Bank,  Dr.  Hogg, 
President,  James  Veitch,  and  Noble,  fifty  of  each.  With 
careful  nursing  they  made  tine,  robust  plants  before  the 
cold  weather  set  in.  They  were  planted  out  in  a rather 
bleak  field,  on  what  I thought  very  suitable  soil.  They 
have  grown  well,  and  all  the  kinds,  except  Dr.  Hogg, 
showed  a lot  of  bloom.  A severe  frost  came  in  May, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  I have  not  had  a pint  of  weil- 
ripened  fruit.  Some  of  the  fruit  grew  as  large  as  Walnuts 
nearly,  then  rotted  before  colouring  at  all.  I noticed  that 
under  every  bunch  of  fruit  there  was  some  powdery  stuff, 
as  if  some  insect  had  eaten  the  outside  of  the  berry  and 
had  rejected  what  was  objectionable.  I wonder  if  anyone 
else  has  noticed  the  same  sort  of  thing  ? I could  under- 
stand the  frost  injuring  all  the  early  blooms,  but  can’t 
tmderstand  the  fruit  getting  so  large  and  then  rotting.  A 
few  hints  from  some  practical  grower  would  oblige  ? The 
Strawberries  I had  in  the  garden  previously  did  not  show 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms. — J.  B. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

902. — Odontoglossum  Rossi  (ieed-s  Orchid  Co.).— 
The  flower  you  send  under  this  name  is  so  completely 
withered  that  I cannot  make  anything  of  it — it  may  be 
O.  Rossi,  or  it  might  be  something  else.  It  is  a very  bad 
))lan  to  pack  flowers  in  dry  Moss  and  enclose  them  in 
a letter.  If  it  is  O.  Rossi  it  is  a peculiar  time  for  it  to  be  in 
bloom.  With  regard  to  the  G.vrde.ning  Illustrated  being 
])i'inted  on  both  sides,  which  is  inronvenient  for  cutting 
out  articles,  this  can  be  remedied  by  taking  two  copies 
instead  of  one  for  your  purpose.  I shali  be  pleased  to  give 
any  information  that  lies  in  my  power,  but  it  is  strictly 
against  the  rules  of  the  office  to  give  the  names  and 
addresses  of  correspondents. — M.  B. 

903. — Cattleya  Warneri  (George  Martin).— lUis 
is  the  name  of  your  plant,  and  it  is  a very  pretty  variety, 
it  belongs  to  the  “ labiata  ” section,  and  is  a very  useful 
species  for  summer  blooming.  The  flowers  to  hand  are 
over  ti  inches  across,  with  deep-rose  sepals  and  petals,  and 
the  large  lip  of  rich-crimson,  and  beautifully  fringed.  It 
requires  similar  treatment  to  those  of  the  section  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  will  do  best  if  grown  in  a basket 
suspended  from  the  roof. — M.  B. 

904. — Masdevallia  Harryana.- (/.  G).— This  is  a 
poor  flower  of  this  species,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the 
leaf  the  plants  appear  to  be  badly  infested  with  the  red 
thrip,  which  is  ver.y  common  amongst  this  genus  unless 
great  care  and  attention  is  paid  thetn  ; this  is  what  has 
caused  the  disfigurement  of  the  foliage.  You  must  wash 
them  carefully  with  tepid  water,  and  place  them  in  a 
much  cooler  temperature  with  more  shade,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  in  a moist  condition.  If  this  is  not  seen  to 
immediately  I should  advise  you  to  throw  them  away  at 
once,  or  the  insects  will  soon  smother  all  the  other 
plants  you  raa.v  have  in  the  same  house — M.  B. 

905. — Cattleya  Harrisoniana  (W.  G.  R.)— The 
flower  you  send  is  of  this  Orchid,  but  I cannot  give  you 
much  credit  for  it,  you  appear  to  be  treating  it  very  badly. 

1 would  not  advise  you  to  discard  it,  as  it  is  a very  useful 
and  beautiful  flow’er  when  done  well,  and  will  last  a month 
in  full  beauty.  Although  it  is  an  old  species  it  is  decidedly 
well  worthy  of  cultivation.  This  Orchid  does  best  in  pots, 
with  good  drainage,  for  the  plants  enjoy  plenty  of  waterdur- 
ing  the  season  of  growth,  but  it  must  also  get  quickly  away, 
after  the  bulbs  are  formed,  and  water  must  be  gradually 
withheld,  and  the  plants  allowed  a seasoti  of  rest,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  allow  them  to  shrivel.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  well  charged  with  moisture. — M.  B. 

90G.— Odontoglossum  Schleiperlanum  (J.  K.) 
— This  is  a very  prett.v  autumn-flovvering  plant,  but  you 
must  at  once  remove  yours  to  a much  cooler  house,  and 
before  doing  so,  thoroughly  clean  them,  otherwise  you 
will  have  a very  poor  display'  of  bloom,  even  if  the  plants 
themselves  survive.  The  marks  on  the  leaves  are  caused 
by  thrips  and  other  insects,  which  are  greatly  encouraged 
by  keeping  the  atmosphere  in  a too  dry  condition.  These 
require  to  be  grown  in  a similar  temperature,  or  even 
with  O.  Alexandra  and  0.  grande,  etc.,  which  the  latter 
it  greatly  resembles  when  not  in  flower,  but  plenty  of 
moisture  is  very  necessary  in  the  air.  The  flower  is 
yellowish  and  barred  with  brown,  and  makes  a pleasing 
contrast  when  grown  with  other  cool-house  Orchids.  It  is 
a native  of  Costa  Rica. — M.  B. 

907.— Coelogyne  cristata  (IF.  JamesJ.— The  piants 
should  have  been  repotted  soon  after  flowering,  but  as  .you 
say  they  have  not  produced  any  blooms  this  season,  of  course, 
this  would  not  stand  good  iii  your  case.  However,  these 
usually  appear  during  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
and  are  very  useful,  being  pure-white,  with  a yellow  stain 
in  the  throat  of  the  lip.  They  may  be  used  with  good 
effect  in  wreaths  and  crosses,  and  the  variety  without  the 
yellow  throat,  C.  cristata  hololeuca,  is  ofteii  made  use  of 
by  florists  for  this  purpose.  What  appear  to  you  to  be 
spikes  now  on  your  plants  are  no  doubt  young  growths. 
They  should  have  a plentiful  supply  of  water  at  this 
season,  and  should  be  placed  in  a cool-house.  After  the 
growths  are  completed  it  should  be  removed  to  the 
Cattleya-house,  as  the  spikes  are  apt  to  damp  off  if  left  in 
too  cold  a position.  When  in  flower  it  can  be  taken  into 
the  drawing-room  with  safety.  It  grows  well  in  either  pots 
or  baskets.— M.  B. 


90S.- Oncidlum  papllio  ( Beyiiiner).—'ih\s  is  com- 
monly called  the  Butterfly  Orchid,  and  I often  notice  that 
it  is  one  of  the  first  plants  that  an  amateur  procures  when 
a collection  of  these  plants  is  started.  It  is  a native  of 
Trinidad,  and  grows  in  well  exposed  situations  ; therefore, 
under  cultivation,  it  requires  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  succeeds  heat  when  placed  upon  a 
block  of  wood,  with  a small  quantity  of  Sphagnum  Moss 
around  its  roots,  and  suspended  near  the  glass,  where  it 
can  receive  a fair  quantity  of  sun  and  plenty  of  light. 
Alter  the  bloom  is  past  do  not  cut  the  old  spikes,  for  these 
will  continue  to  produce  fresh  flowers  at  intervals  for  a 
considerable  period,  and,  in  fact,  when,  as  is  the  case  with 
your  plant,  that  it  has  several  spikes,  it  will  always  be  in 
flower.  Place  it  in  the  Cattleya-house. — M.  B. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  querist 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  anid  address  of  sender. 

Young  Beginner. — We  cannot  advise  you  without  know- 
ing what  the  greenhouse  plants  are  that  you  wish  to  know 
how  to  treat.  Please  state  names,  and  then  we  will 

endeavour  to  advise  you. S.  W right.— 'Ross,  rugosa. 

Apply  to  Messrs.  Paul  & Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  pared,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardkninq  Illus- 
TR.ATED,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  Plants.— Consfanf  Reader.— Tradescantia 

zebrina. E.  D.  Prichard. — The  white  flower  is  Spiriea 

Filipendula ; other  specimens  not  recognised. -E.  R. — 1, 

Lion’s-tail  (Leonitis  Leonurus) ; 2,  A Catalpa  apparently, 
but  specimen  too  much  bruised  to  name  accurately. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Very  little  surplus  honey  is  stored  after  the 
middle  of  July,  as  a rule,  excepting  in  the 
Heather  districts,  where  supplies  continue  to 
come  in  for  about  two  months  longer.  A pretty 
good  proof  of  the  ending  of  the  honey  season 
is  the  destruction  of  the  drones  and  the  casting 
out  of  drone  brood  by  the  workers.  On  the 
cessation  of  the  honey  flow  all  unfinished 
sections  should  be  removed  from  the  hive,  the 
honey  extracted  from  them,  and  then  returned 
to  the  hive  for  a time  for  the  Bees  to 
clean  up.  Honey  should  now  be  prepared  for 
exhibiting  at  shows  and  lor  market.  It  is 
good  policy  to  join  driven  Bees  to  established 
stocks  at  this  season,  the  driven  Bees  are  thus 
saved  an  immense  amount  of  labour  in  comb 
building  and  storing  syrup,  and  the  strengthened 
stocks  will  do  double  work  next  season.  Now 
is  the  time  to  introduce  queens  to  queenless 
colonies.  If  a hive  has  been  queenless  for  some 
time  it  should,  if  possible,  have  some  combs  of 
hatching  brood  introduced,  the  new  queen  caged 
on  one  of  these,  to  be  released  after  three  days. 

Uniting  driven  Bee.s. — If  two  or  more  lots 
of  driven  Bees  are  united  they  may  be  worked 
up  into  strong  stocks  if  well  and  judiciously 
supplied  with  sugar-syrup.  If  frames  of  comb 
can  be  supplied  to  them  so  much  the  better, 
otherwise  comb-foundation  should  be  given. 
Bees  will  unite  readily  immediately  after  being 
driven.  It  pays  very  well  to  drive  Bees  from 
skeps  heavy  with  honey,  and  unite  them,  put- 
ting two  or  three  lots  together  and  liberally 
feeding  them,  giving  each  liive  about  30  lb.  of 
sugar-syrup,  keeping  them  warm  to  promote 
comb  building.  Providing  a sufficient  quantity 
of  syrup  be  given  them,  sugar-fed  colonies 
always  do  well,  the  combs  made  from  sugar- 
syrup  are,  however,  more  brittle  than  thos3 
made  from  honey.  When  driven  Bees  are  united  to 
established  stocks  great  care  is  necessary  to 
avoid  fighting.  They  should  be  fed,  or  well 
sprinkled  with  syrup,  and  the  Bees  in  the  stock- 
hive  brushed  or  shaken  from  the  combs  into  an 
empty  skep.  The  driven  Bees  should  then  be 
thrown  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  stock-hive, 
and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  run  in  freely  the 
others  should  be  shaken  down  among  them,  so 
that  in  entering  the  hive  they  may  become 
mixed.  Another  way,  involving  less  trouble, 
is  to  confine  the  colony  to  be  strengthened  to  a 
few  frames  by  means  of  the  division  board, 
covering  carefully  with  the  quilt.  The  driven 
Bees  are  then  poured  into  the  unoccupied  part, 
and  as  many  frames  of  comb  giv'en  as  may  be 
needed  for  clustering  upon.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  quilt  is  then  placed  over  them, 
leaving  one  corner  raised  by  means  of  a piece  oi 
stick  to  permit  the  outsiders  to  draw  in,  and  to 
furnish  a temporary  flight  hole.  In  two  days, 
the  division  board  being  removed,  the  combs 


are  alternated,  a fair  amount  of  smoke  being 
used,  and  the  combs  handled  with  great  care. 
The  evening  is  to  be  chosen  as  the  best  time  for 
this  operation.  If  there  is  any  choice  of  queens 
the  inferior  one  can  be  removed  while  the  Bees 
are  entering  the  hive. 

Saving  condemned  Bees.  — The  time  is 
drawing  near  when  the  old-fashioned  Bee- 
keeper will  be  again  practising  the  barbarous 
method  of  taking  up  his  Bees  by  means  of  the 
brimstone-pit ; from  this  they  should  be  rescued 
and  saved  alive  by  the  process  called  driving, 
which  is  performed  by  inverting  the  condemned 
skep  of  Bees,  placing  an  empty  skep  over  it 
(mouth  to  mouth),  and  rapping  upon  the 
lower  one  till  the  Bees  have  ascended  into 
the  empty  skep,  when  the  lower  one  is 
removed.  Or  the  honey  may  be  removed 
and  the  Bees  saved  by  what  is  known  as 
the  bumping  process,  which  dili'ers  from  driving 
in  that  by  this  method  the  honey  is  taken 
from  the  Bees,  whereas,  in  driving,  the  Bees  are 
taken  from  the  honey.  In  bumping,  the  skep 
to  be  operated  upon,  after  receiving  a little 
smoke,  and  the  Bees  allowed  a minute  or  two  to 
gorge  themselves,  is  removed  from  its  stand  and 
turned  upside  down,  and  bumped  on  the  ground 
in  the  corner  of  the  top  of  the  skep,  the  flat 
way  of  the  combs.  The  combs  thereby  become 
detached  from  the  top,  and  fall  over  to  one  side 
of  the  skep.  If  the  combs  are  of  the  present 
season,  a slight  bump  will  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
place them,  but  if  old  and  tough  it  will  require 
some  force  to  break  them  away.  The  fallen 
combs  are  then  lifted  out  one  by  one,  and  the 
Bees  brushed  back  into  the  stock-hive.  Eaeh 
comb  as  it  is  cleared  of  Bees  is  placed  in  a pan, 
covered  with  a cloth  to  protect  from  robbers, 
till  all  are  taken.  The  skep  is  then  replaced  on 
its  stand.  Bumping  is  very  convenient  when  it 
is  required  to  transfer  combs  and  Bees  from 
skeps  to  bar-frame  hives,  as  by  brushing  back 
the  Bees  from  the  first  comb  into  the  skep, 
fixing  it  in  a frame,  placing  it  in  the  frame- 
hive,  and  then  brushing  the  Bees  from  all  suc- 
ceeding combs  into  the  frame-hive,  the  Bees  and 
brood  are  separated  for  so  short  a time  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  latter  becoming 
chilled.  In  driving  it  sometimes  happens  that 
many  of  the  Bees  refuse  to  ascend  to  the  upper 
skep  ; in  this  case  much  time  may  be  saved  if 
the  operation  of  bumping  be  resorted  to. 

S.  S.  G.,  Sturminster  Neiiion. 


871.— Transferring:  Bees.— Unless  you 
are  near  the  Heather,  your  Bees  will  not 
do  more  than  finish  oil'  the  nine  frames  of  comb 
and  work  out  foundation — indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  will  do  as  much,  as  it  is  now  drawing  quickly 
towards  the  end  of  honey  flow.  Should  all  the 
combs  become  well  stored  you  might  remove  two 
if  you  wish,  leaving  seven  combs  for  the  Bees  to 
winter  upon.  There  should  be  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  Bees  to  crowd  all  the  combs  left  in  the 
hive.  You  should  soon  commence  stimulative 
feeding  in  order  to  secure  a large  population  for 
wintering ; it  would  not,  therefore,  be  good  policy, 
to  deprive  the  Bees  of  their  stores  and  feed  u]i 
in  September,  as  you  propose.  All  hives  for 
wintering  should  contain  about  25  lb.  of  stores. 
The  thin  super  foundation  is  the  best  to  use  in 
sections,  either  in  small  triangular  pieces  or  in 
sheets.  Unless  your  second  swarm  is  very 
strong  it  would  be  wise  to  join  it  to  the  first 
swarm  for  wintering,  or  return  it  to  the  parent 
hive  ; you  would  secure  some  honey  and  the 
Bees  would  do  better  next  season. — S.  S.  G. 


Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Pr  ice  5d. ; post  free,  8d. 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAm  journal 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  MontMy  Parts.  In  this  Torm  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved^  and  it  is  most  suitable  /or 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Prioe  1».  6d.  ; post  free^  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
The  GARDEN/rom  its  commencement  to  the  end  of  1893,  forty- 
four  vols.,  price,  cloth,  ^31  IGs. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— TViw 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  .ntUablefor  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5d. ; post  free,  8d. 

“Hardy  Flowers.” — descriptions  of  %tp- 

wards  of  tkirteen  hundred  of  the  most  omaTTiental  svecUs, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dec.  Fifth  anl 
Popular  Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

“The  Garden  Annual”  for  Contains 

Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horiicidtural  Tradr. 
The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  fcontainitig  over  9,000> 
have  been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are 
admitted  to  he  the  most  complete  ever  published.  Price  Is.;  by 
post,  Is.  3d. 

London  : Southa7npto7i-streetf  Strand,  W.C, 
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Aconite,  yellow  ..  ..313 

Aerides  odoratum  . . 314 

Allamandas  . . . . 317 

Annual,  a distinct  ..  310 

Antirrhinums,  dwarf  , . 309 
Asparagus-bed,  treat- 
ment of  an  ..  ..  316 

Aspidistra  lurida  . . 315 
Azalea  viscosa  , . . . 317 

Eees 020 

Begonias,  new,  a note 

on 319 

Cabbages  and  Cauli- 
flowers   316 

Carnations 313 
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A SCHOOLMASTER’S  GARDEN. 

It  is  said  that  some  men  are  born  gardeners, 
and  this  must  be  true  of  Mr.  Bunson,  of  Kingston, 
near  Taunton,  who,  although  the  schoolmaster 
of  that  village,  possesses  a garden  that  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  skill  as  a gardener.  The  school 
residence,  although  somewhat  externally 
improved  of  late  years,  is  one  of  those  old-time 
cottages,  the  beauty  of  which  is  always  enhanced 
when  they  are  creeper  clad,  as  this  one  is.  On 
one  side  of  the  entrance  door  is  a grand  plant  of 
the  broad-leaved  Myrtle  that  reaches  the  roof, 
and  although  nearly  twenty  years  old  it  is  in 
rude  health,  and  the  higher  part  of  it  bristling 
with  flowers  ; on  the  opposite  side  of  the  door 
is  a beautiful  plant  of  Euonymus  latifolia,  a 
plant  that  we  too  seldom  see  used  as  a creeper. 
In  this  case  being  associated  with  tne  Myrtle  its 
silvery  variegation  is  a strong  conorast.  Other 
creepers,  which  fill  up  every  inch  of  wall  space, 
are  Roses  and  the  green  and  gold  variegated 
Euonymus.  Mr.  Bunson  is  not  great  in  Roses, 
but  those  he  cultivates  he  does  thoroughly  well, 
and  probably  gets  more  pleasure  out  of  them 
than  those  who  grow  a greater  number. 

Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  a favourite  Rose  of  his, 
and  no  wonder  when  the  mass  of  flowers  is  so 
great  that  one  of  the  villagers  stopped  him  one 
day,  and  asked  if  the  bright  colour  he  could  see 
in  the  distance  on  the  cottage  walls  was  ripe 
Cherries  covered  with  a red  cloth.  Devoniensis, 
however,  is  too  much  for  my  friend ; he  cannot 
make  it  grow  any  more  than  other  people.  It 
sends  up  a shoot  from  near  the  base  nearly 
every  year,  which  in  due  time  flowers,  and  then 
dwindles  away  and  dies.  All  other  Roses,  how- 
ever, grow  and  bloom  with  surprising  vigour, 
and  a wide  bower  which  spans  the  centre  walk 
is  furnished  on  one  side  with  a plant  of  Bouquet 
d’Or  and  on  the  other  with  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  A 
sight  of  these  two  Boses  in  a position  where  the 
north  and  east  winds  sweep  down  with  great 
fury  made  me  feel  humble,  as  I have  alwaj's 
looked  upon  both  of  them  as  too  tender  for  such 
an  open  position.  Carnations  are  quite  a feature 
in  this  garden,  and  the  jjosition  being  high  and 
dry  such  sorts  as  Alice  Ayres  and  the  pink  form 
of  Malmaison  stands  out  all  the  winter.  The 
stock  is  increased  every  year  by  cuttings.  Mr. 
Bunson  had  already  commenced  taking  them,  and 
he  believes  in  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  making 
a cut  in  an  upward  direction  about  half  an  inch 
long  up  the  base  of  the  cutting.  They  are  then 
placed  in  pots  and  shut  up  close  and  shaded 
in  a cool-frame.  I should,  however,  .say  that  he 
places  a piece  of  the  grass  in  the  out  to  keep  it 
open.  Some  people  use  a Barleycorn  for  the 
same  purpose.  Whether  the  keeping  of  the  cut 
open  favours  the  more  speedy  formation  of  roots 
I cannot  say,  but  the  large  number  of  plants 
about  the  garden  was  convincing  that  by  some 
means  a large  number  of  plants  were  successfully 
raised  by  this  means.  I did  not  expect  to  see 
the  Tuberous  Begonias  shut  out  from  such  a 
garden,  but  I hardly  expected  to  see  them 
surpassing  all  others  (and  I have  seen  many 
other  lots  this  season),  which  they  certainly 
do  by  a long  way  ; yet  the  only  convenience  for  I 


bringing  on  the  plants  is  two  or  three  frames,  one 
of  which  is  devoted  to  the  Begonias  in  the 
spring.  The  other  frames  are  used  for 
raising  Stocks,  Asters,  Indian  Pinks,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  subjects  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. If  Hearn  one  thing  more  than  another  in 
my  visits  to  amateurs’  gardens,  it  is  that  those 
who  make  a free  use  of  mellow  manure  in  con- 
junction with  timely  attention  obtain  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Here  is  a man  who  loves 
his  garden,  and  who  for  the  most  part  rises  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  all  the  summer,  which 
time,  until  school  duties  begin,  is  devoted  to  his 
garden.  Vegetables  also  claim  a share  of  atten- 
tion, and  the  crops  of  Onions,  Peas,  Beans,  &c. , 
would  be  considered  creditable  to  any  so-called 
practical  man.  J.  C.  C. 


CARNATIONS  IN  PAPER  COLLARS. 
The  methods  adopted  by  exhibitors  of  Carna- 
tions of  showing  the  flowers  they  grow  so  well 
are  mostly  very  poor  and  formal,  tending  to 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  but  the 
most  ridiculous  of  all  is  that  of  showing  Carna- 
tions with  paper  collars  round  their  necks. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  a storm  of  ridicule  and 
abuse  does  not  arise  and  put  a stop  to  the  whole 
thing,  for  a small  body  of  florists  would  hardly 
continue  the  practice  if  those  who  provided  the 
main  support  of  their  society  made  a strong 
protest  against  it.  I visited  the  recent 
Carnation  show,  and  found  quite  half  of  the 
flowers  set  up  in  this  way.  A society  that 
permits,  in  fact,  encourages  this,  does  nothing 
to  benefit  Carnation  growers  at  large.  In  its 
full  force  of  colour  in  the  garden,  the  Carnation 
is  ahead  of  the  Rose  if  one  grows  the  fine  self 
kinds  in  bold  masses,  but  no  one  would  dream 
of  this  or  form  the  slightest  idea  of  its  value 
as  a garden  flower  from  visiting  a London 
Carnation  show.  One  of  a flower’s  charms 
is  its  individuality,  but  the  florist  allows  none 
of  this.  He  has  a fixed  ideal  of  his  own 
mind  to  which  the  flower  must  conform,  and 
whether  he  is  .showing  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  or  any  number  of  kinds,  he  puts  each 
one  in  a paper  collar,  and  with  his  tweezers 
proceeds  to  manipulate  the  flower,  laying  out 
the  petals  one  by  one  till  lie  has  made  the 
flower  come  as  near  as  po.ssible  to  his  self- 
created  standard  of  supposed  perfection.  There 
is  no  secrecy  nor  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact, 
for  one  has  only  to  go  to  the  show  dm-ing  the 
early  morning  hours  to  see  the  thing  performed. 
It  is  all  a part  of  the  wretched  tenets  that 
bind  the  florist  to  his  narrow'  ways.  He  tries 
to  justify  the  practice  by  claiming  that  it  sets 
forth  the  flower  and  better  displays  the  mark- 
ing on  the  petals  of  the  flaked  and  bizarre 
kinds.  It  is  wrong,  however,  to  give  these 
undue  prominence,  as  the  important  kinds  are 
the  seifs.  These,  too,  though  they  have  no 
stripes,  whatever  their  colour,  whether  red, 
rose,  white,  or  purple,  are  all  enclosed  in  the 
inevitable  white  collar  and  set  out  on  green 
boards  without  a scrap  of  foliage  of  their  own. 
If  flowers  are  shown,  the  least  we  may  ask  is 
to  see  them  as  they  grow,  and  then  we  can 
judge  them  truly  on  their  merits.  No  flower 
I is  worse  treated  than  the  Carnation,  and  the 


whole  proceeding  is  so  simple  and  childish  as  to 
be  unworthy  of  notice  but  for  the  serious  atten- 
tion that  many  give  to  it.  If  no  actual  harm  is 
done,  it  misleads  the  general  public  and  shows 
them  a fine  flower  in  a false  and  stupid  way. 

G. 


The  newer  Carnations.— More  Carna- 
tions have  been  raised  this  year  than  in  any 
previous  year,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  if 
the  calyx  is  much  split  up  it  is  regarded  as  a 
blemish  that  makes  the  kind  unworthy  of  notice. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  novelties  w'e  have 
new  this  year  is  called  Winifred,  a self  apricot 
tint,  similar  to  that  of  Reynolds  Hole,  but  richer, 
and  the  flower  is  altogether  more  roliust,  full, 
and  not  in  the  least  split.  Unfortunately,  the 
plant  is  not  very  strong  in  growth,  a failing  that 
greatly  lessens  its  value.  A Carnation  must  be 
free  and  strong  in  growth,  not  like  so  many  of 
those  much-praised  yellows  which  are  very 
unsatisfacto^  in  growth — sickly  yellow  shoots, 
as  a rule.  I have  never  yet  seen  a good  break 
of  yellow  Carnations  but  that  was  faulty  in 
growth — an  eyesore  rather  than  otherwise.  A 
point  which  raisers  seem  to  aim  atnow  is  toget  the 
flowers  very  large.  Several  varieties  in  my 
garden,  all  new,  one  in  particular,  bears  bloorris 
of  immense  size,  more  like  a small  Malmaison  : 
but  they  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  wet,  and  if 
they  do  not  split  are  apt  to,  more  particularly 
if  the  season  be  wet.  One  kind,  named  Lady 
Wantage,  is  very  beautiful,  the  flower  broad, 
the  petals  stout  and  pure- white.  The  flower- 
of  it  were  quite  intact.  Garden  Carnations,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  verj'  big,  as  one  loses  all  grace 
and  beauty. — P.  P. 

Dwarf  Antirrhinums.— There  is  a differ- 
ence between  the  pigmy  Antirrhinums  and  the 
bushy  dwarf  Pea- flowered  types  that  one  some© 
times  sees  in  gardens.  The  pigmy  plants  ar- 
something  to  avoid — miserable  stunted  forms  of 
this  free,  graceful  plant  one  loves  so  well, 
sending  it.s  roots  into  the  chinks  of  stones  and 
bricks  on  old  walks.  Some  of  the  plants  of  this 
pigmy  race  are  only  a few  inches  high,  the 
flower-stems  produced  close  upon  the  growth  ; 
but  in  the  bedding  Antirrhinums,  as  they  are 
called,  one  gets  a much  taller  plant,  bushy, 
dense,  and  excellent  for  filling  beds  with,  or 
forming  clumps  in  the  border.  One  of  the  most 
useful  is  the  pure-white  kind,  which,  when  well 
grown,  is  a mound  of  bloom,  and  one  may  get 
also  other  colours,  such  as  deep-crimson,  yellow, 
and  other  tints,  all  charming,  if  decided.  These 
fine  seifs  are  far  better  than  striped  forms,  which 
are  rarely  effective  in  the  garden  unless  the 
colouring  is  bright  and  the  contrast  pleasing. 

Pink  Mrs.  Lakin.— As  pipings  of  Pinks 
may  still  be  put  in  and  layers  rooted,  this 
variety  may  be  made  note  of  as  in  ever}'  way  the 
best  of  the  White  Pinks.  It  is  preferable  to 
Mrs.  Sinkins  and  Her  Majesty,  and  other  White 
Pinks,  because  the  flowers  do  not  split,  but  are 
held  well  within  the  firm,  compact  calyx.  This 
kind  was  raised  by  Mr.  Lakin,  of  Oxford,  and  is 
very  free,  the  flowers  of  the  purest-white,  with 
stout  petals,  and,  although  the  dense,  tufted 
growth  is  covered  with  white  bloom,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  a split  calyx. — V. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

Azaleas,  especially  those  specimen  plants  which  have 
not  been  repotted,  may  have  weak  liquid-manure  to  plump 
up  the  luids.  Give  weak  soot-water  to  Camellias,  both 
those  planted  in  borders  and  also  those  planted  in  pots  : 
any  of  Uie  latter  which  require  larger  pots  may  have  a 
small  shift  now.  This  may  be  given  without  disturbing 
tl.e  roots  by  simply  shifting  the  ball  into  a larger  pot,  and 
ramming  the  soil  firmly  down  by  the  side  of  the  ball  with 
tlse  potting-stick.  Very  old  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  suHlcient  clean  sand  to  keep  it  open,  will  grow 
Camellias.  If  the  loam  is  inferior  or  unsuitable  through 
cotitaining  lime  Camellias  will  grow  very  well  in  peat  and 
le  tf-mould,  with  sand  to  make  it  open  and  sweet,  and  the 
rougher  the  material  the  better  ; but  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  Camellias  will  not  thrive  in  a soil  impregnated 
w ill  lime.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Azaleas,  and  all 
oilier  plants  allied  to  the  Rhododendron.  Give  shrubs 
plunged  out  in  pots,  which  are  intended  for  forcing-, 
liquid-manure  occasionally  to  strengthen  the  buds.  Roses 
in  pots  intended  for  earlv  forcing  may  have  a shift  into 
largerpotsif  required.  The  Teas  should  have  rather  lighter 
soil  than  the  H.  P.  and  others.  Marechal  Kiel  and  other 
Ji'oisette  and  Tea  Roses  which  have  made  their  growth 
under  glass  may  soon  be  moved  outside  to  get  the  growth 
1 ijiened  by  e.xposure.  The.v  will  do  very  well  set  at  the 
foot  of  a south  wall,  with  the  long  shoots  nailed  to  the 
wall.  Specimen  Bouganvilleas  will  now  have  a charming 
enect  in  the  conservatory,  surrounded  by  Ferns  and  foliage 
l -lants,  and  will  last  for  a long  time.  Give  Tree  Carnations 
ih.j  last  shift  into  6-inch  pots.  This  size  will  be  large 
enough  for  youn<;'  plants.  If  the  old  plants  or  any  of 
iDeiii  are  retained  for  autumn  flowering  liquid-manure 
should  be  given.  Miss  Joliffe,  Improved  Winter  Cheer, 
L-t  Neige,  Mis.  A.  llelmsle.y,  Uriah  Pike,  and  La  Belle 
are  good  varieties.  The  last  named  is  a weaker  grower 
than  the  others,  but  it  blooms  abundantly,  and  is  very 
sweet.  Give  Campanula  pyramidalis  coming  into  bloom 
liquid-manure.  When  well  grown  these  are  ornamental 
subjects,  and  may  be  used  in  the  hall  and  corridors,  mixed 
with  Ferns,  &c.  Pot  off  the  early  cuttings  of  the  early- 
ll.i.vering  Pelargoniums,  and  the  old  plants  which  have 
I niken  freely  since  the.y  were  cut  down  may  be  shaken  out 
;.i'd  repotted  in  clean  pots  of  the  same  size,  r.amming  the 
liiiil  in  firmly.  These  plants  must  have  good  loam,  even  if 
u lias  to  be  obtained  from  a distance.  The  specialists  in 
Pelargoniums  often  have  to  send  long  distances  for  loam 
of  the  right  sort  at  considerable  expense,  and  it  is  better 
to  do  this  than  attempt  to  grow  in  inferior  stuff.  The 
loam  should  be  enriched  with  a little  old  manure,  and 
oiiened  up  with  a little  sharp  sand,  and  a little  soot  and 
bone  meal  over  the  drainage  will  help  the  plants  when 
grown  in  comparatively  small  pots.  There  will  be  plenty 
ot  charming  Lilies  in  bloom  now,  and  these  stood  about 
among  Ferns  will  be  very  effective.  Liliura  auratum  and 
the  various  forms  of  speciosurn  are  the  most  useful  just 
now.  Prick  off  Calceolarias  in  boxes  of  light,  rich  soil. 

Stove. 

The  propagation  ot  Gloxinias  by  leaves  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  any  choice  variety  may  now  be  carried  out  in  a warm 
pit  or  propagating  case  If  only  a few-  plants  are  wanted 
cut  off  the  leaves  entire,  with  the  leaf-stalk  as  long  as  it 
can  be  obtained,  and  dibble  the  leaf-stalk  into  a pot  of 
sandv  peat  with  a layer  of  sand  on  the  top,  and  plunge  in 
bottom  heat.  In  doing  this  the  leaf  must  not  be  injured 
ill  any  way.  But  more  bulbs  will  be  obtained  by  severing 
ttie  midrib  of  the  leaves  in  several  places,  and  laying  the 
leaf  Hat  on  a pot  or  pan  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould  and 
keeping  close.  The  leaf  can  be  weighted  down  if  necessary 
to  keep  it  close  to  the  sand.  It  is  a good  plan  to  operate 
on  the  leaf  some  days  before  it  is  removed  from  the  plant ; 
there  will  then  be  less  danger  of  damping.  The  ornamental- 
leaved  Begonias  may  be  propagated  in  the  same  wa.v  if 
quantities  of  plants  are  required  for  any  purpose.  Shift 
on  Poinsettias.  If  there  is  room  against  the  back  wall  of 
a warm-house  anywhere  some  of  the  old  plants  may  be 
planted.  They  will  grow  freely  planted  in  rich  soil,  and  if 
a fair  amount  of  light  reaches  them  they  will  flower 
profusely.  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  wa.v  to  obtain  long  sprays  for  cutting.  I)o  not  shade 
more  than  is  necessary.  Cool  stoves  may  do  without  fire- 
heat  for  a little  longer  yet  if  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  60  degs.  at  night. 

Early  Vinery. 

As  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  all  cut  give  the  Vines  a 
thorough  wash  with  the  hose  or  engine.  If  the  wood  is 
not  quite  ripe  a little  flre-heat  for  a week  or  two  will  be 
beneficial,  though  this  may  not  be  necessary  if  the  weather 
is  warm  and  bright.  Unripe  wood  requires  warmth  to 
ripen  it.  If  it  is  bright  and  sunnj’  that  will  he  sufficient ; 
if  dull  and  damp  use  a little  heat  to  harden  the  wood  and 
foliage,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  throw  open  the 
house,  remove  the  lights,  if  possible,  and  make  the  rest  ot 
the  Vines  as  perfect  as  possible.  If  there  has  been  any 
shanking  to  signify,  lift  the  roots  and  lay  them  in  fresh 
soil  at  once,  shading  the  Vines  and  keeping  the  atmosphere 
damp  enough  to  support  the  foliage  till  the  roots  la.v  hold 
of  the  soil  again. 

Mushroom-house. 

Have  this  house  thoroughly  cleansed  and  whitewashed. 
Everything  should  be  taken  out,  and  the  place  made  as 
clean  and  sweet  as  possible.  Pour  boiling  water  down  any 
crevices  there  may  be  in  the  floor,  as  it  is  in  such  places 
woodlice  and  other  insects  hide.  An  houFs  work  now  will 
save  a good  deal  of  trouble  by-and-bye  when  work  in  the 
houses  begins  again.  Beds  may  then  be  made  up  in  the 
open  air,  but  about  the  beginning  of  September  begin  to 
make  beds  in  the  Mushroom-house,  as  Mushroom  growing 
in  winter  without  artificial  heat  to  keep  up  a temperature 
of  5.0  degs.  is  uncertain  work. 

Cold  Pits. 

Everything  may  have  plenty  of  air  now,  even  the  young 
stove  stuff.  The  Begonias,  Poinsettias,  cStc.  will  be  the 
better  for  a little  air  to  mature  the  growth.  Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias,  and  double  and  single  Primulas  should  now  be 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Wook”  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
afortniuht  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


in  the  midst  of  their  growth  ; shift  into  5-inch  and  6-inch 
pots  as  soon  as  they  require  more.  Late  sown  Cinerarias 
should  be  pricked  off  in  boxes  to  get  strong,  and  then 
transferred  to  single  pots.  All  of  these  plants  will  require 
a little  shade  in  hot  weather,  and  a little  air  must  be  left 
on  all  night  by  tilting  up  the  lights. 

Winter  Cucumbers. 

Row  seeds  of  a good  winter  variety.  The  Telegraph  is 
always  a favourite,  and  Lockie’s  Perfection,  in  m.v  estima- 
ination,  cannot  be  beaten  for  vigour  and  free  bearing.  Tbe 
seeds  will  germinate  in  any  close  house  or  pit  now,  and 
soon  make  strong  plants  ready  to  go  out  in  September. 
Sow  more  seed  than  the  number  of  plants  required,  to 
give  iiower  of  selection,  as  vigour  in  winter  is  important. 

Window  Gardening. 

Window-boxes  should  be  looked  over  frequently  to 
remove  faded  flowers  and  dead  leaves.  Take  cuttings  of 
plants  for  next  season.  White  Paris  Daisies  and  Pink 
Ivy  Geraniums  have  been  largely  used  this  season  indoors. 
Ferns  and  foliage  plants  predominate,  and  all  the  attention 
they  require  isplenty  of  water,  with  an  occasional  sponging 
to  remove  dust.  Some  of  the  double  Tuberous  Begonias 
are  very  pretty  and  effective,  and  are  not  difficult  to  keep 
in  condition.  Gloxinias  also  are  bright  and  easily 
managed. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Beds  of  Carnations  just  now  are  as  bright  and  effective 
as  are  the  “ Geraniums."  But  there  is  still  room  for  really 
good  bedding  Carnations.  We  want  plants  with  the  habit 
of  Alice  Ayres  and  that  will  flower  as  freely,  and  then  a 
good  many  of  the  “Geraniums”  may  go,  and  the  con- 
servator.y  or  greenhouse  in  winter  may  fill  its  legitimate 
purpose.  There  are  plenty  of  good  Pansy  and  Viola 
cuttings  now.  If  the  young  shoots  are  pulled  out  from 
the  centre  of  the  plants  they  will  most  of  them  come  away 
with  a little  tuft  of  roots  at  the  base,  and  if  these  are 
dibbled  into  a prepared  bed  in  a shady  position  the.v  will 
root  without  glass,  though  a hand-light  orframe  will  hasten 
the  work.  This  has  been  a splendid  time  for  budding. 
The  frequent  showers  kept  the  bark  full  of  sap  and  in  full 
working  order.  Those  who  are  behind  in  their  budding 
should  fetch  up  arrears  at  once,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  even  more  forcibly  to  the  layering  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  which  ought  to  have  been  finished  a fortnight 
ago.  Gather  seeds  of  the  choice  hardy  plants  as  they 
ripen,  or  rather  just  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  place 
in  saucers  in  an  airy  room  to  complete  ripening.  Sow 
hardy  annuals  for  spring  blooming  about  the  end  of  the 
month.  These  should  include  Saponaria  calabrica,  Silene 
compacta,  Limnanthes  Douglasi,  Clarkia  pulchella  alba, 
&c.  Sow  in  rather  poor  soil  thinly,  and  transplant  in 
autumn. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Wash  Peach-trees  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered 
forcibly  with  hose  or  engine  to  free  them  from  insects  and 
dust.  This  has  been  a good  season  for  Peaches  under 
glass,  especially  in  late  houses.  The  hot  sunshine  of  last 
year  ripened  up  the  wood  so  well.  Where  possible  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  take  the  lights  altogether  off  the  Peach  for  a 
time.  It  gives  the  border  a chance  to  get  thoroughly 
moistened.  Forty  years  ago  this  was  commonly  done,  and 
there  was  less  bud  dropping  than  there  is  now.  But 
where  the  Peach-house  is  made  a storehouse  for  bedding 
stuff  in  winter  the  lights  cannot  be  taken  off,  and  modern 
houses  are  not  built  to  be  uncovered,  so  the  best  will  have 
to  be  made  of  the  circumstances  by  ventilating  freely  and 
finding  the  dry  places  in  the  border  and  moistening  with 
liquid-manure.  Get  the  Strawberries  intended  for  forcing 
into  their  fruiting  pots.  Good  sound  loam  should  form 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  soil,  the  remainder 
to  be  old  manure.  A sprinkling  of  soot  and  crushed  bones 
over  the  drainage  will  be  beneficial.  Pot  firmly  and  leave 
room  for  water.  Stand  the  pots  on  a coal-ash  bed  or  an 
impervious  bottom,  so  that  worms  cannot  enter  the  pots. 
Water  carefully  and  keep  all  runners  cut  off.  Do  not 
crowd  the  plants  ; leave  space  for  the  foliage  to  develop. 
Giv;  the  inside  borders  of  late  vineries  another  soaking  of 
water,  and  then  mulch  down  with  long  litter.  The 
colouring  of  Gros  Colman  always  proceeds  slowly,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  a little  fire— at  any  rate  in  dull 
weather.  Discontinue  watering  Melons  when  the  fruits 
begin  to  ripen.  Newly-potted  Pines  should  have  a 
comlortable  bottom-heat,  and  a night  temperature  of 
70  degs. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Where  Winter  Greens  are  planted  between  the  rows  of 
early  Potatoes  the  latter  are  quite  ripe  enough  for  lifting 
now,  and  it  the  work  is  done  carefully  an  impetus  will  be 
given  to  the  growth  of  the  Greens  by  the  moving  of  the 
soil.  It  is  always  desirable  when  digging  Potatoes  to  sort 
out  the  seed-tubers,  and  after  drying  them  pack  them 
away  in  some  cool  but  frost-proof  building.  We  have  not 
all  yet  realised  the  value  of  selection  in  seed  Potatoes.  By 
this  I mean  the  selection  of  the  seed  from  the  most  prolific 
roots.  Every  Potato-grower  knows  that  in  digging 
Potatoes  some  plants  are  much  more  prolific  than  others, 
and  that  in  many  instances  if  the  crops  could  be  composed 
of  prolific  roots  the  weight  would  be  nearly  doubled. 
Blanching  Celery  is  now  in  active  progress  so  far  as  regards 
the  early  white  varieties,  and  paper  so  far  as  appearances 
go  is  superior  as  a standard  material  to  earth.  Swathe  the 
bottom  of  the  plants  in  paper,  and  then  the  watering  may 
go  on  just  the  same ; and  it  is  quite  necessary  tor  the 
exhibitor,  if  he  wishes  to  win  prizes,  to  use  paper  or  some 
similar  material.  The  Celery  which  is  blanched  with  paper 
turns  out  cleaner  and  free  from  the  work  of  slugs  and  snails. 
The  seed  sowing  in  this  department,  outside  at  least,  is  now 
pretty  well.  Cauliflowers  excepted.  These  should  he  sown 
thinly  about  the  third  week.  The  Early  London,  Veitch’s 
Early  Forcing,  and  a late  good  sort  may  be  sown  at  the 
same  time.  After  the  soaking  of  rain  we  have  had  growth 
everywhere  is  very  actii’e.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

It  is  now  time  to  commence  the  autumn  propaga- 
tion of  numerous  bedding  and  other  plants.  In  smoky 
towns  it  is  important  that  everything  should  be  well 
rooted  and  thoroughly  strong  by  the  time  the- winter  sets 
in,  so  that  early  propagation  becomes  a most  important 
point.  There  is  plenty  of  time  tor  Calceolarias  yet,  of 
which  if  the  cuttings  are  inserted  any  timein  October  they 
will  generally  do  better  than  earlier,  unless  some  plants 


for  early-flowering  in  pots  are  required  for  the  conserva- 
tory, when  cuttings  should  be  taken  in  September.  But 
Heliotropes,  Mar^erites,  Petunias  (double).  Verbenas, 
Gazanias,  Gaillardias,  and  some  others  cannot  be  got  to 
work  too  soon  now.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly  in  well- 
drained  sandy  soil  in  a cold  frame  (or  under  handlights, 
or  in  glass-covered  boxes,  if  more  convenient),  water  them 
in  well,  and  keep  just  moist  and  rather  close  until  rooted, 
with  shade  from  hot  sun ; when  rooted  and  growing, 
gradually  accustom  them  to  plenty  of  air,  and  finally 
lift  and  pot  them  carefully.  If  struck  in  bo.xes  or 
store-pots  they  may,  as  a rule,  remain  in  these  until 
the  early  spring,  but  especially  when  rooted  in  good 
time  the.v  are  best,  jiotted  off  singl.i'  in  October, 
Cuttings  of  Carnations  also  may  be  taken  now  with 
good  results,  inserting  them  liriiily  in  ivell-draiiied  boxes 
or  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  keeping  close  in  a cold-frame  till 
rooted.  Proceed  with  the  layering  of  Carnations  as  fast 
as  possilile.  The  strongest  and  best-placed  growths  are 
usually  utilised  as  layers,  those  that  are  too  short  or  are 
badly  placed  being  made  into  cuttings.  Seedlings  should 
be  pricked  off  while  still  small,  and  be  got  into  small  pots 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  very  smoky  places  this  is  better 
than  leaving  them  outside  all  winter,  especially  if  at  all 
choice,  keeping  them  in  frames,  of  course,  from  the 
beginning  of  November  until  March  or  April,  when  they 
must  be  planted  out.  Cuttings  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
(“  Geraniums  ”)  will  grow  with  the  greatest  ease  if  inserted 
in  the  open  ground  during  the  next  fortnight  or  so,  but 
after  that  they  should  be  got  in  in  pots.  Choose  a sunny 
bed  of  well-drained  and  light  or  sandy  soil,  and  insert 
them  firmly  about  4 inches  apart,  water  in  well,  and 
subsequently,  if  really  necessary  in  dry  weather,  keeping 
all  weeds  removed,  and  nineteen  out  of  twenty  will  form 
roots  and  make  fine  plants.  Unless  Chrysanthemums  in 
pots  are  in  full  growth  and  vigour  they  will  not  set  the 
buds,  which  will  be  appearing  very  shortly,  at  all  well,  so 
if  in  any  wa.v  sluggish  give  them  a couple  ot  doses  of  some 
stimulant,  such  as  a solution  of  good  guano  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  not  too  strong  at  once.  Pot  on  Chinese 
Primulas,  and  sow  seed  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  Aurjnst  11th 
to  August  ISth. 

Put  in  cuttings  of  bedding  plants.  There  is  now  plenty 
ot  surplus  growth  of  most  things,  except  Pelargoniums,  to 
make  cuttings,  and  the  Pelargoniums  may  remain  a fort- 
night longer  if  cuttings  cannot  be  had  ; and  scarcel.v 
anybody  would  willingly  permit  the  beds  to  be  cut  about 
now.  Shifted  on  young  stuff,  chiefly  foliage  plants,  such  as 
Grex'illeas,  Ar.alias,  Cyperuses,  Dracaenas,  Hydrangeas,  &c. 
Cut  down  and  repotted  Hydrangeas  which  have  done 
blooming.  Made  a last  sowing  of  Winter  Spinach,  Brown 
Cos  Lettuce,  and  Green  Curled  Endive.  Put  in  cuttings 
of  Pansies,  Tufted  and  others ; also  of  various  kinds  of 
Myrtles  and  Oleanders,  of  which  I want  a larger  stock. 
Sowed  more  Mignonette  in  8-inch  pots.  Gave  Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes,  and  Hollyhocks  liquid-manure.  The  Pyrethrums 
are  throwing  a second  bloom.  Removed  laterals  from 
Peaches  on  walls.  The  trees,  though  carryin.g  agoodcrop, 
are  still  making  a good  deal  of  growth.  The  showerj' 
weather  has,  I suppose,  had  something  to  do  with  this. 
Rearranged  conservatory  to  make  room  for  groups  of 
Lilies,  of  which  I have  a number  of  pots  of  lancifolium  and 
auratum.  Finished  budding  Dwarf  Briers.  Layered  the 
last  of  the  Carnations  and  Picotees.  Pricked  out  Canter- 
bury Bells  and  Sweet  Williams.  Shifted  young  Palms  into 
larger  pots.  Budded  a number  of  Cherry-stocks.  Dug 
early  Potatoes,  and  selected  seed-tubers,  and  placed  in 
open  shed  to  dry.  Placed  paper  collars  round  Celery  to 
blanch  them.  Liquid-manure  is  used  as  frequently  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  Sprinkled  rows  of  Celery  with 
a solution  of  Gishurst  Compound  to  keep  off  Celery-fly. 
Shifted  and  cut  down  plants  of  large-flowered  Paris  Daisy. 
I want  these  plants  for  winter  blooming  ; also  put  in 
cuttings  of  young  shoots.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Fuchsias. 
Sowed  C3’clamens.  Pricked  off  into  boxes  a lot  of  seedling 
Ferns,  and  placed  in  shady  position  to  get  established. 
Shifted  Bouvardias  into  5-inch  pots.  Potted  early 
Cinerarias  into  5-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  cold  frame, 
standing  in  the  shade  ot  wall.  Removed  offsets  from 
Auriculas,  and  potted  singly  in  small  pots.  Cleared  off 
Peas.  Manured  and  prepared  ground  for  late  Spinach. 
Sowed  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  for  standing  the  winter.  Sowed 
Cucumber-seeds  to  raise  plants  for  winter-bearing. 
Removed  laterals  from  late  Vines.  Cut  dead  flowers  from 
Roses.  Gave  another  tie  to  Dahlias.  Sowed  hardy  annuals 
for  spring  blooming.  These  included  Silene  compacta, 
Limnanthes  Douglasi,  and  Saponaria  calabrica.  Shifted 
into  larger  pots  a number  of  Double  Ivy-leaved  Pelargo- 
niums for  winter  blooming.  A large  proportion  of  them 
are  the  pink-flowered  Mine.  Crousse.  In  a light,  warm- 
house  these  will  flower  all  the  winter,  and  their  flowers  are 
valuable  for  cutting.  Tied  up  Lettuces  and  Endive  to 
blanch.  Made  up  another  Mushroom-bed  in  open  air  for 
autumn  bearing.  Shall  begin  to  collect  manure  to  make 
up  beds  in  house  early  next  month.  Half  filled  a number 
of  bottles  with  sugar  and  beer  to  hang  about  on  the  walls 
and  among  the  fruit-trees  to  attract  wasps.  Removed 
leaves  which  overhang  Peaches  on  walls  to  let  the  sun 
shine  on  the  fruit  to  give  colour.  Stopped  Tomatoes,  and 
rubbed  off  side-shoots.  Sowed  seeds  of  Tomato  Early- 
Ruby  to  raise  plants  for  early  forcing.  Gave  liquid-manure 
to  Melons  in  frames  swelling  off  their  fruit.  Disbudded 
Chrysanthemums,  and  took  the  crowns,  where  possible. 


A distinct  annual. — Not  too  much  seen 
in  gardens  is  one  of  the  Linarias  (L.  reticulata 
aurea  purpurea).  A clump  of  it  is  as  pretty  as 
anything  one  can  well  see  in  the  annual  way  at 
this  time.  The  flowers  are  produced  with  great 
freedom,  and  rich-purple  in  colour,  touched  with 
deep-orange.  Seed  may  be  sown  now  for 
spring  flowering,  and  again  in  the  spring  to 
rovide  a succession  of  its  bright-coloured 
owers. — F.  P. 
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GABDEjYI.N‘G  illustrate  Do 


FRUIT, 

CULTURE  OF  RASPBERRIES. 

Raspberries  will  thrive  and  bear  fruit  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil  that  is  well  manured;  but  the 
finest  fruit  is  produced  by  plants  growing  in  a 
deep,  rich  loam.  Raspberries  produce  a thick 
mass  of  fibres  near  the  surface,  and  therefore 
are  very  susceptible  to  drought,  which  causes 
the  fruit  to  come  small  and  shrivelled.  They 
will,  however,  root  deeply  if  encouraged  to  do 
so.  Before  a new  plantation  is  made,  the 
ground  should  be  trenched  two  good  spits  deep, 
or,  what  is  better,  2i  feet  ; but  this  must  in 
some  measure  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
sub-soil,  as,  if  it  be  of  an  inferior  quality,  it 
will  not  be  advisable  to  bring  much  of  it  to  the 
surface.  It  must,  however,  be  loosened  up  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  In  the  process  of 
trenching,  plenty  of  manure  or  garden  refuse 
should  be  worked  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  food  for  the  young  plants.  The 
best  time  for  planting  is  as  soon  as  the  canes 
ha,ve  shed  their  leaves  ; but  they  may  be  planted 
with  success  at  any  time  from  October  to  the 
end  of  February,  and  the  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose  are  such  as  come  from  a healthy  stock 
of  moderate  growth,  and  which  can  be  easily 
pulled  up  without  the  assistance  of  the  spade. 
If  they  have  to  be  dug  up,  unless  it  is  done  with 
care,  they  often  lose  great  quantities  of  roots. 
The  mode  of  planting  must,  in  some  measure, 
be  regulated  by  the  form  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  be 
trained.  Where  stakes  are 
available,  the  simplest  plan  is  to 
tie  the  bearing  canes  to  them, 
taking  care  that  they  are 
securely  fixed  in  the  soil.  The 
stakes  should  stand  out  of  the 
soil  about  41  feet,  and  to  each 
of  them  .should  be  tied,  when 
the  plants  have  become  estab- 
lished, five  or  six  of  the  strongest 
and  best-placed  canes  from  each 
stool,  after  the  fruiting  canes  of 
the  previous  season  have  been 
removed.  Assuming  that  this 
plan  of  training  is  adopted,  they 
should  be  planted  in  lines  not 
less  than  5 feet  apart,  and  the 
distance  asunder  in  the  line 
should  be  the  same,  or  not  less 
than  4 feet.  They  will  not  throw 
up  very  strong  canes  the  first 
year,  but  if  the  fruit  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  canes  cut  to 
within  1 foot  of  the  ground, 
they  will  throw  up  much 
stronger  canes  the  following 
season.  Another  mode  of  train- 
ing is  called  the  hedge  system. 

It  consists  in  placing  strong 
posts  at  each  end  of  the  row,  and  connecting 
them  with  galvanised  wires,  strained  through 
intervening  iron  standards.  Thus  a trellis 
is  formed  on  which  the  canes  are  trained, 
and,  if  properly  fixed,  a plantation  of  Rasp- 
berries thus  treated  will  last  for  years.  Where 
this  system  is  adopted,  the  canes  should  be 
planted  about  a foot  apart,  and  the  shoots 
should  be  trained  a little  diagonally.  Some 
growers  dispense  wholly  with  supports  ; they 
merely  place  the  canes  in  bundles,  and  unite  the 
tops  from  each  pair  of  stools,  thus  forming  a 
series  of  arches  on  which  the  fruit  is  borne  ; this 
is,  however,  a plan  which  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. Somegood early  fruit  may  be  obtained 
by  planting  the  canes  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall, 
and  training  them  in  the  form  of  a fan.  After 
planting,  surface-dress  with  decayed  manure, 
which  will  exclude  frost,  and  the  rains  will  wash 
its  nutritive  properties  to  the  roots.  During 
the  summer  time  the  ground  must  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds,  and  the  soil  occasionally  loosened  with 
the  Dutch  hoe.  When  the  plants  have  become 
established,  and  the  young  canes  in  the  growing 
season  have  made  aliout  a foot  of  nev/  wood,  all 
useless  suckers  should  be  pulled  away  in  order 
to  admit  light  and  air  to  such  canes  as  are 
selected  to  remain.  When  the  fruit  is  gathered 
the  canes  that  have  borne  it  should  be  at  once 
cut  out,  so  as  to  give  increased  space  to  those 
intended  to  bear  next  year’s  crop,  and  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  the  latter  should  be 
thinned  and  regulated.  This  cutting  out 
of  dead  canes  and  thinning  those  that 


remain,  may  be  done  at  any  time  before  the 
beginning  of  March,  but,  as  regards  neatness 
and  utility,  it  cannot  be  done  too  early.  After 
regulating  the  canes,  some  recommend  the 
ground  to  be  dug  and  a quantity  of  manure  to 
be  worked  in  about  the  roots,  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  such  practice  is  not  a mistake.  A 
better  plan  is  to  loosen  the  soddened  surface 
with  a steel  fork,  and  then  to  mulch  with 
2 inches  or  3 inches  of  decayed  manure, 
which  will  protect  the  surface  roots  from  frost 
in  winter  and  drought  in  summer.  Of  varieties, 
the  best  are  Barnet,  or  large  red  ; Carter’s 
Prolific,  Red  Antwerp,  Yellow  Antwerp,  Fas- 
tolf,  and  Baumforth’s  Seedling  (here  figured). 
The  Barnet  produces  very  large  fruit  of  a 
purplish-red  colour.  It  is  larger  than  the 
Red  Antwerp,  but  not  equal  to  it  in 
flavour  ; it  is,  however,  an  excellent  variety, 
and  a very  abundant  bearer.  Carter’s  Prolific 
is  an  excellent  kind,  which  bears  large, 
finely- flavoured  fruit.  The  Red  and  Yellow 
Antwerp  are  both  so  well  known  that  they 
require  no  comment.  The  yellow  variety  will 
occasionally  bear  fruit  in  autumn.  The  Fastolf 
has  of  late  years  somewhat  superseded  the  pre- 
ceding varieties.  It  is  a great  bearer,  and 
though  it  is  a summer  Raspberry,  it  has  the 
desirable  property  of  occasionally  bearing  fruit 
in  the  autumn  superior  even  to  the  reputed 
double-bearing  kinds.  Several  new  sorts  have 
lately  been  introduced,  such  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
Semper  Fidelis,  and  Belle  de  Fontenay,  but  of 


these  I have  had  no  experience.  They  are  said 
to  be  improvements  on  the  preceding,  and  the 
last  named  is  a fine  autumn-bearing  variety. 
Autumn  Black  is,  perhaps,  more  singular  than 
useful  and  is  evidently  the  result  of  a cross 
between  the  Blackberry  and  the  Raspberry.  It 
has  the  rambling  habit  of  the  Bramble,  with  the 
succulency  of  the  Raspberry,  and  a little  of  the 
Blackberry  flavour.  It  is  said  to  be  valuable 
for  preserving. 


884.— Planting  an  orchard.— Planting 
an  orchard  with  Apples  on  poor  gravelly  soil  is 
a risky  business,  as  Apples  do  better  on  a clay 
bottom.  A good  deal,  however,  depends  on  the 
depth  of  soil  before  the  roots  reach  the  gravel. 
If  it  is  2 feet  and  you  give  the  land  a good 
dressing  of  manure  before  planting,  and  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  ground  afterwards  by 
top-dressing  the  surface  every  second  year,  you 
may  succeed  with  them.  Pears  would  probably 
do  well  under  the  same  treatment ; but  if  you 
want  to  grow  for  profit  you  must  have  bush 
trees,  as  the  fruit  from  standards  is  generally 
too  small  to  be  of  much  value.  The  only  bush 
fruits  I would  plant  would  be  Raspberries  and 
Gooseberries,  with  a few  Strawberries  on  the 
coolest  part.  Rasjtberries  do  not  dislike  a 
dryish  soil  if  you  give  them  a surface-dressing 
of  manure  every  year  at  the  end  of  March,  and 
do  not  dig  about  the  roots.  The  most  regular 
bearing  Apples  in  my  collection  are  Lord 
Suffield,  Old  Hawthornden,  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling, Rymer,  Prince  Albert,  Dumelow’s  Seed- 


ling, and  Bramley’s  Seedling ; all  these  are 
kitchen  sorts.  For  dessert  my  choice  would  be 
Irish  Peach,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Blenheim 
Orange.  The  most  suitable  Pears  are  Williams’ 
Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  de  .Jersey,  Beurr6 
d’Aremberg,  Marie  Louise,  and  Durandeau  ; 
these  are  suitable  for  standards.  For  bushes 
the  following  are  the  best  : Emile  d’Heyst, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pitinaston  Duchess,  and 
Beurre  d’Esperen.  The  only  Plums  I should 
plant  in  such  a dry  soil  would  be  Early  Prolific 
and  Victoria. — J.  C.  C. 

901.— Strawberry  failure.— Failures  in 
Strawberry  culture  have  been  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  this  season.  The  frosts  in 
May  did  incalculable  harm  in  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  gardens,  while  beyond  this  the  weather 
was  dry  when  the  plants  needed  moisture,  and 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  began  to  ripen  it  set  in  wet. 
The  frost  also  appeared  to  have  crippled  mo.st 
of  the  fruit  entirely,  where  it  did  not  destroy  it 
altogether,  and  it  consequently  became  mis- 
shapen, lost  its  flavour,  and,  in  short,  went 
every  way  but  the  right.  The  “ dust  ” is  prob- 
ably the  spores  of  a fungoid  affection,  caused  by 
the  drought  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  plants 
generally.  Keep  the  plants  clean  and  they  will 
probably  do  better  another  year.  Dr.  Hogg  is 
evidently  not  suited  to  the  locality.  Here  the 
beds  of  it  were  white  with  bloom. — B,  C.  R. 

The  little  field  mice  were,  I think,  the 

cause  of  your  failure.  They  injured  the  fruit  in 
the  way  you  describe  in  searching  for  the  newly - 
formed  seeds,  which  you  are  probably  aw^are  ar.e 
always  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  or  onlv 
slightly  embedded  in  the  flesh.  I have  seen 
much  fruit  injured  in  the  same  way  by  mice, 
only  they  appear  to  have  attacked  y'ours  rather 
early.  Another  year  try  setting  traps  between 
the  plants,  and  encourage  the  mice  to  go  into 
them  by  baiting  them  with  oatmeal.  — J.  C.  C. 

893.— Lifting  Vines.— The  better  plan 
would  be,  instead  of  lifting,  to  root  out  the  old 
Vines,  and,  after  making  a new  border,  to  plant 
young  ones.  If  you  lift  the  old  ones  it  will 
take  them  quite  as  long  to  recover  as  it  will 
young  ones  to  get  to  a fruitful  size.  However, 
old  Vines,  when  lifted  and  given  fresh  soil,  do 
sometimes  recover  very  quickly.  A good  deal 
depends  on  how  much  care  is  taken  of  the  roots. 
One  thing  is  very  clear,  your  Vines  will  not 
recover  all  the  time  their  roots  are  as  deep  as 
you  say. — J.  C.  C. 

890.- Planting  a vinery.- In  a house 
25  feet  long  five  Vines  will  be  enough  to  fill  uo 
the  space.  These  may  consist  of  two  Foster’s 
Seedling,  two  Black  Hamburgh,  and  one  Mad- 
dresfield  Court  Muscat,  the  last-named  to  be 
placed  at  the  warmest  end.  If  you  want  first 
quality  you  must  not  select  Alicante,  as  it  is 
only  second-rate  in  that  respect,  yet  one  of  the 
easiest  Grapes  to  grow.  If  your  house  is  re.adj^, 
and  you  get  young  Vines,  you  may  plant  them 
at  once.  By  so  doing  you  w ould  save  time. — 
J.  C.  C. 

885.  — An  outdoor  Vine.  — The  plant 
ought  to  have  been  taken  in  hand  before,  when 
the  fresh  growth  first  commenced  in  the  spring. 
The  young  shoots  should  then  have  been  thinned 
out  to  one  on  each  spur,  or  two  at  most,  if  the 
spurs  were  tolerably  wide  apart.  Then  when 
the  bloom  could  be  plainly  seen,  the  point  of 
each  remaining  shoot  should  have  been  pinched 
out,  leaving  one  leaf  beyond  the  truss.  Subse- 
quently the  secondary  growths  ought  to  be 
pinched  back  to  one  or  two  leaves.  It  is  too 
late  now  to  secure  a good  crop,  even  if  the 
season  proves  a favourable  one,  but  something 
may  still  be  done  to  improve  matters.  Thin 
out  a lot  of  the  weaker  shoots,  especially  where 
crowded  altogether,  and  pinch  or  cut  back  the 
rest  to  within  a leaf  or  two  of  where  a bunch  of 
berries  can  be  seen.  This  will  throw  some 
amount  of  strength  into  the  fruit ; but  better 
do  the  work  at  twice  or  thrice  than  all  at  once. 
— B.  C.  R. 

870. — Old  Vines.  — The  cause  of  ( he  berries 
turning  brown,  afterwards  shrivelling  up,  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  lowness  of  temperature  attained 
during  the  night,  accompanied  with  a condensa- 
tion of  moisture  upon  the  berries,  which  was 
not  removed  before  the  sun  reached  the  house, 
thus  injuring  the  berries— a term  known  as 
“scalding,”  a very  common  tiring  in  vinerie.s 
where  air  is  not  admitted  early  in  the  nijniing 
to  dissipate  the  moisture  before  the  .sun  gains 


Our  Rkaders’  Illustrations  : Raspberry  “ Baumforth’s  Seedling.” 
Engraved  for  Gardenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent 
by  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 
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power.  During  cold  weather  much  benefit  is 
gained  by  the  Vines  if  hot-water  pipes  are  made 
warm  day  and  night,  so  that  air  can  be 
admitted  to  the  Vines,  keeping  the  temperature 
at  a uniform  rate  of  60  degs.  by  night,  with  a 
rise  of  15  degs.  by  day.  The  warmth  in  the 
hot- water  pipes  maintains  a buoyant  atmosphere, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  Vines. 
I should  advise  “Gautier”  to  examine  the 
border  2 feet  deep  to  make  sure  that  the  roots 
are  not  suffering  for  want  of  moisture.  If 
they  were  the  leaves  would  be  burnt  when  the 
sun  shines  upon  them.  I suspect,  however,  it 
is  purely  a case  of  bad  ventilation. — S.  P. 


POT  CULTURE  OF  FIGS. 
House-grown  Figs  are,  as  a rule,  far  superior 
in  point  of  quality  to  any  ripened  in  the  open 
air,  the  only  exception  that  I am  acquainted 
with  being  the  White  Marseilles,  a delicious 
little  green  - fruited  variety  that  succeeds 
admirably  against  sunny  walls  in  southern 
districts.  In  addition  to  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  their  fruit,  the  trees 
under  glass  can  easily  be  made  to  produce  two 
and  sometimes  three  good  crops  of  fruit,  and,  all 
things  considered,  a Fig-house  is  a very  desirable 
adjunct  to  most  moderately  large  gardens.  A 
good  dish  of  Figs  also  has  great  weight  in  a 
collection  of  fruit  at  shows,  and  this  has  also 
led  to  much  extra  pains  being  taken  in  their 
production.  It  is  only  from  plants  in  pots  that 
it  is  often  possible  to  obtain  three  crops  in  a 
season,  and  even  in  this  case  it  would  perhaps 
be  wisest  in  the  long  run  to  be  content  with  two, 
one  ripening  in  April  or  May,  and  the  next  in 
.July  and  August  or  thereabouts.  The  trees 
have  to  be  started  early  in  the  winter,  being 
given  the  benefit  of  a gentle  heat  and  moderately 
brisk  bottom-heat,  this  leading  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a large  number  of  fruit  near  the  points 
of  all  well-matured  growths.  So  freely  do  pot- 
trees  usually  produce  fruit,  that  thinning  out 
has  to  be  rather  severe,  or  otherwise  all  may  be 
small,  and  the  second  crop  somewhat  prejudiced. 
The  second  crop  is  obtained  from  the  young 
wood,  and  in  order  to  forward  this  consider- 
ably and  also  to  secure  good  bearing  wood  for 
the  following  winter,  young  shoots  should  be 
freely  thinned  out  and  stopped  to  a length  of 
about  9 inches.  This  stopping  causes  fruit  to 
quickly  develop  at  the  back  joints,  while  fresh 
growths  spring  from  the  ends.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  this  second  crop  is  better 
than  that  first  obtained,  owing  to  the  premature 
dropping  of  early-formed  fruit,  but  there  ought 
really  to  be  little  of  the  latter,  provided  high 
temperatures  at  the  outset  and  starvation  treat- 
ment are  avoided. 

Figs  in  pots  when  once  they  are  in  full 
growth  and  rooting  strongly  must  be  fed  up  well. 
Never  ought  they  to  flag  for  want  of  water,  and 
if  the  pots  are  only  half  plunged — the  usual 
practice — water  has  to  be  given  twice  or  three 
times  during  clear  days.  Liquid-manure  and 
surfacings  of  some  kind  of  special  manure  are  of 


the  greatest  service,  and  must  be  applied 
moderately  strong  and  often.  The  roots  simply 
revel  in  rick  porous  top-dressings,  than  which 
nothing  answers  better  than  roughly  broken-up 
fibrous  loam  and  horse-droppings  in  equal 
proportions,  bone-meal  being  freely  added. 
Occasional  subsequent  surfa<'ings  of  the  latter 
alone  will  keep  the  roots  active  near  the  surface, 
and  largely  tend  to  promote  the  productiveness 
cf  the  trees.  When  top-drc.ssings  are  given,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  those  responsible  should 
remember  that  the  state  of  these  is  little  or  no 


guide  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  roots  or  the 
condition  of  the  old  soil  underneath,  as  the 
former  may  be  sufficiently  moist,  while  the  latter 
is  injuriously  dry.  After  top-dressing,  therefore, 
water  should  be  applied  nearly  or  quite  as  often 
as  heretofore.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
trees  somewhat  underpotted  from  being  given  a 
shift  while  cropping  freely,  and  if  the  work  is 
done  carefully,  using  a well-warmed  and  fairly 
rich  loamy  compost  with  a little  bone-meal  and 
mortar  rubbish  added,  the  potting  being  done 
in  the  same  house  where  the  Figs  are  . being 
forced,  they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  it.  Not 
a little,  however,  depends  upon  the  watering  of 
these  newly-potted  bushes  or  trees.  The  old 
ball  of  soil  and  roots  must  be  in  a thoroughly 
moist  state  when  the  shift  is  given,  and  be  kept 
so  subsequently  without  unduly  saturating  and 
souring  the  new  soil.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  sinking  the  old  ball  slightly  lower 
than  the  surrounding  soil,  so  as  to  form  a basin 
for  the  water,  and  the  fresh  compost  being 
rammed  down  rather  firmly,  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  of  this  becoming  too  moist.  When 
repotting  allow  good  room  for  watering,  and 
this  will  not  be  materially  interfered  with  by 
the  loose  top-dressings. 

Moderately  high  three-quarter  span-roofed 
houses  suit  Figs  in  pots  well,  and  the  latter 
being  raised  up  to  near  the  glass,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  plenty  of  light  and  air  reaches  them  all 
round.  If  the  roots  are  much  restricted  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  the  trees  growing  either 
too  rankly  or  dense,  but  when  the  roots  have 
access  to  and  are  left  undisturbed  in  a mass  of 
rich  fermenting  material  the  growth  is  apt  to 
be  much  too  sappy  to  bear  well.  Trees  in  full 
bearing  and  not  growing  strongly  would  be 
greatly  assisted  by  having  the  pots  mounded 
over  with  lumps  of  turf,  but  the  roots  should 
be  prevented  from  leaving  this  for  manure  or 
decaying  leaves  underneath.  Rooting  out  will 
not  prevent  the  removal  of  the  trees  to  the 
open  air  in  the  autumn,  and  when  repotting 
takes  place,  as  it  should  do,  not  later  than 
September,  all  outside  roots  and  the  bulk  of 
those  inside  the  pots  may  be  freely  shortened 
back,  some  of  the  old  soil  forked  away,  and  a 
fairly  liberal  shift  given.  Pot  trees  rarely  need 
much  pruning,  but  if  any  shoots  are  inclined  to 
grow  rankly  stop  them  in  good  time  ; while  if 
the  growths  are  at  all  crowded  either  lightly 
thin  out,  or,  better  still,  give  more  room  by 
staking  out. 

When  the  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  small 
Walnuts  the  flowering  or  most  critical  stage 
has  been  reached,  and  while  they  remain 
stationary  water  rather  sparingly,  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  drier,  overhead  syringing  being 
resorted  to  only  when  the  house  is  closed  on 
bright  days.  Too  much  moisture  or  over- 
excitement at  this  stage  sometimes  ends  in  the 
loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop.  A fairly 
brisk  bottom-heat  and  a house  temperature  of 
about  60  degs.  by  night,  with  an  increase  of 
10  degs.  or  rather  more  in  the  day  time,  are 
safe  enough  during  the  flowering  period,  after 
which  it  may  well  be  raised  5 degs.  all  round, 
the  trees  being  syringed  freely  overhead  in  the 
morning,  and  again  when  the  air  is  taken  off, 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  being  also 
needed.  When  the  first  crop  is  ripening  an 
excess  of  moisture  in  the  house  is  apt  to  cause 
decay  to  set  in  at  the  points,  and  by  way  of  a 
preventive  for  a time,  therefore,  a drier  atmos- 
phere should  be  maintained,  air  also  being 
admitted  more  freely.  There  must  be  no  drying 
off'  at  the  roots,  however,  or  the  very  important 
second  crop  will  suffer.  The  latter  ought  also 
to  be  thinned  out  after  the  flowering  period,  or 
the  fruit  will  be  small,  and  directly  the  first 
crop  is  cleared  off  resort  to  overhead  syringing 
again,  and  damp  down  the  floors  and  walls  fre- 
quently. Figs  are  poor,  insipid  things  if 

Gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  must 
be  left  on  the  trees  till  they  are  cracking,  and 
have  a “ dewdrop  ” at  the  point,  at  which  stage 
they  are  delicious.  On  the  whole,  I give  the 
preference  to  Brown  Turkey  for  pot  culture, 
but  have  had  excellent  crops  of  Negro  Largo, 
Brown  Ischia,  and  Osborn’s  Prolific,  and  can 
recommend  these  also.  Figue  d’Or  proves  to 
be  our  old  friend  Brown  Turkey  under  a new 
name  ; but  there  are  several  new  varieties  in 
commerce  that  succeeded  well  in  pots,  though 
I have  not  as  yet  given  them  a trial. 
Strong  suckers  or  cuttings  newly  rooted 


could  easily  be  grown  to  a serviceable  size 
between  now  and  next  winter,  a sunny 
position  in  a forcing-house  being  accorded 
them.  Cut  the  former  back  to  a length  of  about 
6 inches,  stop  the  shoots  resulting  when  about 
6 inches  long,  and  by  these  means  secure  eight 
or  more  good  branches,  which  if  staked  out 
thinly  will  be  ample  for  laying  the  foundation 
of  a serviceable  bush.  One  moderately  good 
shift  should  be  given  before  the  plants  become 
badly  root-bound,  a loamy,  but  not  rich,  compost 
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being  used,  and  firm  potting  resorted  to.  Stand 
the  pots  on  a moist  bottom,  but  avoid  plunging, 
this  causing  a too  sappy  growth.  Keep  well 
supplied  with  moisture  at  the  roots,  syringe 
overhead  freely,  and  transfer  to  either  a cool, 
light,  and  airy  house,  or  else  to  a sunny,  open 
spot  for  the  wood  to  harden.  Thus  prepared, 
they  ought  to  force  well  next  season,  every  firm 
short-jointed  shoot  fruiting  freely.  Useful  little 
trees  in  pots  can  be  bought  from  the  leading 
nurserymen,  these  producing  a few  fruit  this 
season.  Give  a shift  soon  after  active  top-growth 
commences,  and  stop  the  young  shoots  early, 
thereby  improving  theformand  productiveness  of 
the  trees.  Pot  trees  also  succeed  well  in  unheated 
houses  or  any  not  forced,  but  they  must  have  a 
light,  sunny  position,  and  be  well  fed  at  the 
roots.  The  second  crop  of  these  rarely  attains 
perfection.  H. 

866.— Mildew  on  Vines.— Dryness  at  the 
root,  accompanied  with  a humid  atmosphere, 
caused  by  an  insufficiency  of  well-managed  ven- 
tilation, will  cause  mildew  to  appear  upon  the 
Vines.  Excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  accom- 
panied with  bad  drainage,  may  be  the 
means  of  mildew  being  present  in  the  vinery. 
Neither  of  these  causes  are,  however,  so 
likely  to  account  for  the  presence  of  this  fun- 
gus upon  the  Vines  as  a bad  system  of  admit- 
ting air  to  the  vinery.  If  the  ventilators, 
both  top  and  bottom,  are  opened  at  the  same 
time,  and  continuously  during  dull  or  cold 
weather,  at  the  time  when  the  Vines  are  in 
bloom,  thus  creating  a draught  through  the 
house,  mildew  is  certain  to  follow.  Careful  ven- 
tilation is  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  Vine  cul- 
ture, especially  at  such  a critical  period  as  that 
of  the  Vines  flowering.  I should  advise  “ Sub- 
scriber ” to  keep  the  front  ventilators  closed 
for  a time  if  a sufficient  amount  of  air  can  be 
admitted  to  the  Vines  from  the  top-lights  to 
keep  the  day  temperature  down  to  75  degs. 
What  is  required  is  a buoyant  atmosphere 
throughout  the  house,  obtained  by  an  admission 
of  fresh  air,  made  buoyant  by  warming  the  hot- 
water  pipes  during  the  day  as  well  as  by  night, 
admitting  air  also  at  that  time  so  that  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  60  degs.  or  rise 
beyond  65  degs.  Avoid  atmospheric  moistu  e 
inside  of  the  vinery  as  much  as  possible  by 
withholding  water  from  any  plants  that  aie 
growing  in  the  vinery  except  for  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  A better  plan  would  be  to 
remove  them  from  the  house  for  a time  if 
possible.  Sprinkle  the  bunches  and  leaves  that 
are  infected  with  mildew  with  flowers  of  sulphiu  , 
and  painting  the  stems  of  the  Vines  right  up  tc 
the  top  with  sulphur  made  into  the  consistenc\- 
of  paint.  When  it  is  thought  that  the  germs  cr 
the  mildew  are  killed  by  the  effects  of  the 
sulphur  coating  upon  the  bunches,  the  mildew 
can  be  blown  off  by  the  aid  of  a pair  of  bellows, 
or  the  bunches  may  be  vigorously  syringed  with 
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clean  soft  water.  The  bloom  upon  the  berries 
will  possibly  be  injured  by  the  application  of 
water,  but  better  do  that  than  spoil  the  crop  by 
withholding  the  sulphur  from  the  berries.  Paint 
the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur  in  the  same 
way  as  the  stems  when  the  former  are  hot ; the 
fumes  arising  will  assist  in  destroying  the  germs 
of  the  mildew. — S.  P. 

Grapes  shanking.— The  reason  of  this 
is  often  asked.  This  may  arise  from  more  than 
one  cause.  The  roots  may  be  in  a bad  state 
through  working  in  an  unsuitable  soil,  or,  in  an 
exceptionally  dry  season,  the  border  may  be  too 
dry  for  healthy  root-action.  In  the  latter  case 
a good  soaking  with  liquid-manirre  will  be 
beneficial.  If  the  fault  arises  from  the  roots 
being  in  a cold,  deep,  undrained  border,  the 
only  remedy  will  be  root-lifting  and  a new 
border. — B. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

A ROCKY  MOUND. 

A ROCKY  MOUND  similar  to  the  one  here  illus- 
trated can  be  constructed  in  any  garden,  how- 
ever small.  It  was  my  first  attempt  at  rock 
gardening,  and  additions  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  a mound  of  heath  soil, 
among  which  rocks  areembedded,  and  is  planted 
with  many  varieties  of  Saxifrage,  Sun  Roses, 
Maiden  Pink,  Soapworts,  alpine  Linaria,  alpine 
Aster,  Veronica  rupestris,  Erinus  alpinus,  Silene 
alpestris,  and  other  free-growing  alpines.  After 
a time  all  the  ground  has  been  covered,  and  each 
variety  holds  its  own  successfully, 
determined  not  to  give  way  to  its 
neighbour.  Podophyllum  peltatum 
appears  here  and  there  in  unlooked- 
for  places,  and  the  ground  Laurel 
and  American  Bird’s-foot  Violet 
find  a place  on  the  shady  side. 

The  result  is  pleasing  not  only 
when  the  plants  are  flowering,  but 
throughout  the  year. 

G.  H.  C. 


851. — Tropseolum  specio- 
SUm.  — This  most  lovely  hardy 
climber  does  grandly  in  my  garden, 
growing  at  the  foot  of  a north  wall 
and  climbing  up  some  fruit-trees. 

It  attains  a great  height  and  covers 
much  space.  The  soil  it  is  growing 
in  is  a strong  loam.  It  was  planted 
in  its  present  place  some  eight 
years  ago.  I never  disturb  it. 

The  border  is  never  dug,  but  simply 
kept  clean.  The  root  runs  all  over 
the  ground,  and  the  shoots  climb 
up  the  growth  of  some  Spiraeas  that 
are  growing  on  this  border.  They 
come  up  amongst  the  tree-roots 
and  attach  themselves  to  the  tree 
branches.  I planted  some  this  year  in  the  i 
flower  grounds  at  the  foot  of  an  old  tree- 
stump,  with  a damp  north  aspect,  and  they 
are  growing  away  finely.  These  wire  roots  are 
taken  up  in  February  from  the  old  plants 
and  planted  at  once.  I find  spring  the  best  time 
to  plant ; it  needs  plenty  of  moisture  with  a cool 
place  to  grow  in.  I cannot  get  on  with  it  on 
west  or  east  borders. — Ch.'VRD. 

878. — ^Yellow  Aconite.— The  roots  of 
this  charming  subject  should  be  planted  as 
early  in  the  autumn  as  they  can  be  obtained, 
and  if  you  can  procure  some  taken  direct  from 
the  ground  they  will  thrive  better  than  the 
dried  roots  usually  sold  by  seedsmen.  Once 
established,  let  them  remain  as  far  as  possible 
undisturbed,  and  they  will  increase  and  flower 
abundantly  every  year. — B.  C.  R. 

896.— Weeds  on  a lawn.— By  all  means 
take  up  the  turf  and  burn  it  to  get  rid  of  the 
weeds  ; then  cut  the  turf  2 inches  thick  at  once, 
and  let  it  lay  Grass-side  downwards  for  a fort- 
night. In  dry  weather  make  about  four  fires  in 
different  parts  of  the  piece  ; make  them  rather 
small  at  first,  until  there  is  a good  bed  of  hot 
ashes,  then  increase  the  bulk  so  as  to  thoroughly 
char  all  the  turf.  While  the  turf  is  charring 
fork  over  the  surface  deep  enough  to  get  out  all 
the  roots  of  the  big  weeds  as  the  forking  goes 
on.  After  the  charring  is  done  roll  and  rake 
over  the  surface  to  get  it  fine  enough  to  receive 
the  Grass-seed,  with  which  it  must  be  sown. 
Get  the  seed  sown  by  the  1st  of  September,  and 


the  ashes  sifted.  The  finest  part  of  the  ashes 
is  to  be  used  to  cover  the  Grass-seed  with,  after 
which  give  the  surface  another  light  rolling, 
and  the  work  will  be  done.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  making  a satisfactory  job  of  such  a bad 
case  as  this  is  represented  to  be.  Even  after 
that  you  must  be  prepared  to  have  the  young 
Grass  carefully  hand- weeded  next  spring. — 
J.  0.  C. 

852. — Carnations. — Good  bold  flowers  and 
free-blooming  border  Carnations  are  doubtless 
desirable.  Named  here  are  twelve  good  border 
plants  : Pride  of  Great  Britain  and  Germania 
(yellows),  Ketton  Rose  and  Raby  Castle  (pinks), 
Gloirede  Nancy  and  Mrs.  Muir  (whites),  Mr.  C. 
R.  Humbert  and  Old  Clove  (crimsons),  Horace, 
Empress  of  India  (scarlets),  Alice  Ayres  and 
Mrs.  Townsend  (flakes).  For  Cloves,  Uriah 
Pike  (crimson),  Rose  Queen  (pink),  and  Gloire 
de  Nancy  (white)  are  amongst  the  best.  Nearly 
every  vendor  claims  that  the  kind  he  sells  does 
not  split  calyx.  There  are  few  that  do  not,  and 
even  in  the  kinds  least  disposed  to  do  so  a few 
will.  Uriah  Pike,  Rose  Queen,  C.  R.  Hum- 
bert seldom  do  so  in  the  border.  Uriah  Pike  is 
a Tree-Carnation,  but  will  grow  and  flower  in 
the  border.  — Georoe  Stocks,  Sandway, 
Northwkh. 

Erigeron  speciosus  superbus  is  one 

of  the  best  flowers  an  amateur  can  grow,  how- 
ever small  the  garden,  or  wherever  situated — at 
least,  if  not  too  near  a large  town.  The  plant 
makes  robust  growth,  and  commences  to  bloom 
quite  early  in  the  summer,  not  ceasing  until 


stopped  by  the  frosts.  It  makes  a splendid 
clump,  being  so  free  that  it  becomes  after  a year 
or  two  almost  irnruly.  It  is  very  easy,  how- 
ever, to  increase  stock  by  dividing  the  roots, 
whilst  the  flowers  are  large,  and  light-purple  in 
colour.  This  variety  is  far  finer  than  the 
type,  having  larger  flowers  in  greater  quantity. 
— I . P. 

The  Oswego  Tea. — One  of  the  finest 
perennials  in  flower  just  now  is  the  Oswego  Tea 
(Monarda  didyma),  which  when  in  bold  groups 
and  masses  is  extremely  effective  ; the  flowers, 
produced  in  profusion,  are  deep-crimson  in 
colour,  continuing  in  beauty  over  a long  season. 
The  plant  is  between  2 feet  and  .3  feet  in  height, 
and  will  grow  in  any  sunny  spot.  There  are  so 
many  yellow-flowered  plants  that  a vivid-crim- 
son like  this  is  welcome.  It  is  suited  for  com- 
paratively small  gardens,  by  reason  of  its  easy 
growth  and  brightness  in  the  summer  mouths. 
— F.  P. 

Michauxia  campanuloides.  — This 
plant  is  not  often  seen  in  gardens,  but  it  is  very 
distinct  and  striking  in  a good  group.  The  stems 
are  branching,  and  bear  a profusion  of  flowers 
of  distinct  shape,  reminding  one  of  the  Passion- 
flower, although  the  Michauxia  belongs  to  the 
Bell-flowers.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white, 
with  a rose  tint,  the  segments  reflexed,  sug- 
gesting relationship  with  the  Passion-flower. 
M.  campanuloides  was  introduced  from  the 
Levant  as  far  back  as  1789,  and  can  be  easily 
increased  by  seeds,  which  ripen  well  in  hot 


seasons.  It  must  be  treated  as  a biennial, 
and  grows  freely  in  warm  nooks  amongst  dwarf 
shrubs,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  warm.  Sow 
the  seeds  at  once  either  in  the  open  or  under 
glass,  but  better  in  a small  pan  placed  in  the 
greenhouse  or  a frame.  Prick  out  the  seedlings 
when  of  sufficient  size,  and  transfer  them  to  the 
positions  in  which  they  are  to  bloom  in  the 
autumn. — C.  T. 


ROSES. 

CLIMBING  TEA  AND  NOISETTE  ROSES. 
The  climbing  varieties  are  now  much  grown  for 
early  forcing.  It  has  become  quite  a new  feature 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing growers  devote  large  houses  exclusively  to 
the  culture  of  the  climbing  varieties.  They  are 
treated  much  in  the  same  manner  as  young  Vines 
are  grown.  Mardchal  Niel  takes  the  lead,  and 
it  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  variety  requiring  ex- 
ceptional treatment.  When  started  early  in  the 
season  and  grown  trained  to  the  roof  of  a house, 
Marechal  Niel  makes  very  long  growths,  which, 
if  not  checked  or  stopped,  do  not  make  lateral 
shoots.  The  wood  gets  well  ripened,  and  when 
started  in  the  forcing-house,  if  trained  horizon- 
tally, nearly  every  eye  will  produce  a flower-bud. 
Among  the  more  recent  additions  to  this  class 
is  the  climbing  variety  of  Perle  des  Jardins, 
which  seems  likely  to  become  a general 
favourite.  Mr.  G.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  first 
brought  this  variety  under  my  notice.  It  has  a 
remarkably  vigorous  habit,  and  the  flowers  are 


even  finer  than  those  of  the  ordinary  bush  form. 
I have  seen  it  growing  in  several  nurseries, 
and  in  each  case  it  seems  to  fully  maintain 
the  climbing  habit,  though  I believe  that 
stunted  or  cut-back  plants  revert  to  the  normal 
bush  habit.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Climbing 
Niphetos,  which,  under  fair  conditions,  is  cer- 
tainly as  much  a climber  as  any  Rose  grown, 
but  once  get  it  stunted,  it  will  not  start  ami 
make  the  long  vigorous  growths  again.  I refer 
more  particularly  to  this  \ariety,  as  I have 
often  heard  it  questioned  whether  it  was  really 
distinct  in  habit  from  the  old  variety,  and  my 
experience  fully  confirms  the  claim  it  has  to 
being  a climber.  Reine  Marie  Henriette  is 
another  which  deserves  note.  It  is  only  when 
treated  as  above  that  it  will  flower  well,  and  I 
may  here  mention  that  I have  seen  shoots  which 
have  flowered  from  nearly  every  joint,  and  after 
these  have  been  cut,  taking  them  off  nearly 
back  to  the  old  wood,  a second  crop  of  bloom 
has  been  produced,  though,  of  course,  the 
flowers  have  not  been  quite  so  large  or  good  in 
colour  as  the  first  blooms.  W.  A.  Richardson  is 
grown  extensively.  Though  the  flowers  are 
small,  the  peculiarly  rich  amber  shade  secures 
for  it  many  admirers.  Among  other  sorts, 
Reve  d’Or,  LTdeal,  Mme.  Berard,  and  the  old 
favourite  Gloire  de  Dijon  must  be  included. 

A. 

Roses  without  scent.— Perhaps  readers 
of  Gardening  who  are  interested  in  Roses 
have  noticed  that  of  recent  years  raisers  have 
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paid  far  more  attention  to  colour  and  form  in 
the  Rose  than  that  more  precious  of  all 
attributes,  fragrance.  This  is,  however,  a great 
mistake,  and  I am  pleased  to  see  that  the  people 
are  beginning  to  ask  if  the  Rose  is  fragrant  that 
is  recommended  to  them.  The  best  of  all  ways 
to  see  Roses  is  in  the  garden,  not  the  exhibition, 
where  single  blooms  are  staged  in  perfection  ; 
but  that  is  no  test  of  other  important  points, 
freedom  of  growth  and  effectiveness  in  the 
garden.  As  has  before  been  pointed  out,  a few 
of  the  new  Roses  given  medals  and  otherwise 
praised  have  either  been  scentless  or  bad  growers, 
especially  the  host  of  kinds  one  gets  from  the 
Continent,  comparatively  few  of  which  are  of 
merit.  Fragrance  should  be  distinctly  en- 
couraged. No  matter  how  rich  a Rose  is  in 
this  respect  it  is  welcome. — V.  C. 

882.— Hardy  Climbing  Roses,  &c.— 
Cloire  de  Dijon  (fawn),  Reine  Marie  Henriette 
(red),  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (light-crimson).  Climb- 
ing Victor  Verdier  (crimson),  LTd4al  (yellow), 
and  William  A.  Richardson  (apricot),  are  all 
well-known  ha,rdy  Climbing  Roses  that  invaria- 
V)ly  do  well.  Six  other  climbers  may  include 
Clematis  Jackmani  and  C.  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, White  and  Yellow  Jasmine,  the  Fiery 
Thorn  (Cratiegus  Pyracantha),  and  Berberis 
stenophylla. — .J.  C.  C. 

Roses  Vicomtesse  Folkestone.— This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  Roses  ever 
raised.  The  plant  is  very  vigorous  to  growth, 
and  makes  a dense  bush  on  the  Brier,  flowering 
profusely  in  early  summer  and  autumn.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Hybrid  Tea  class,  and  was  like  a 
Tea  Rose  ; the  flowers  are  very  large,  but  not 
at  all  coarse,  the  petals  loosely  arranged  and 
creamy  colour,  touched  with  pink,  deepening 
to  a salmon-pink  shade  to  the  centre,  whilst  they 
are  strongly  scented.  I lately  saw  a group  of 
this  Hydrid  Tea  variety  in  full  bloom,  backed  by 
dark-leaved  shrubs,  and  it  was  a picture  well 
worth  reprodnciug.  It  was  raised  by  the  late 
Henry  Bennett,  of  Shepperton,  who  gave  us 
some  of  the  finest  Roses  in  cultivation. — F.  P. 

A fine  Rose-bush. — About  this  time  last 
season  I was  passing  through  a rather  new 
portion  of  a very  old  town,  and  suddenly  came 
upon  a huge  Rose-tree  from  5 feet  to  10  feet 
high.  It  had  a clear  stem  of  the  common  Brier 
or  Dog  Rose  from  3 feet  to  4 feet  high,  as  thick 
as  the  arm  of  a strong  man,  and  several  of  its 
sub-divisions  were  as  thick  as  walking-sticks. 
But  nothing  of  this  was  observed  at  first,  for 
the  long  frame-work  of  boughs,  branchlets,  and 
leaves  was  crowned  with  Roses  of  abnormal  size 
and  unusual  brilliancy.  Each  fully-expanded 
bloom  seemed  like  a flat  vase  crowded  to  over- 
flowing with  petals  of  the  richest  shad;s  of 
salmon,  fawn,  orange,  purple  ; while  buds  in 
singles,  twos,  and  even  clusters,  almost  covered 
the  ample  foliage,  such  a beautiful  feature  in 
many  Tea  Roaes,  with  their  rich  harvest  of 
flowers  in  succession  up  to  Christmas  or  after- 
wards. At  first  sight  I felt  sure  I had  found  a 
novelty  of  rare  e.xcellence,  but  a closer  inspection 
only  raised  my  admiration  of  my  old  favourite, 
Cloire  de  Dijon. — D. 

Polyantha  Roses. — This  class  of  Rose  is 
g.otting  far  more  popular  than  formerly,  when 
t ie  only  sections  grown  was  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual— at  least,  to  any  extent.  Now  the 
Teas,  and  other  charming  forms  of  this  Rose, 
are  thought  of.  The  Polyanthas  make  robust 
plants,  bushy,  dwarf,  and  very  free,  and  the 
true  types  have  small  flowers.  Some  of  the 
later  kinds  have  very  large  flowers,  but  one  does 
not  look  for  these  in  the  Polyantha  varieties. 
Amongst  the  best  are  Anne  Marie  de  Montravel, 
which  bears  clusters  of  semi-double  white 
flowers,  very  pretty  when  produced  in  profu- 
sion. Gloire  de  Polyantha,  a small-flowered, 
pretty  variety,  with  flowers  of  a deep -rose 
colour,  white  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Golden 
Fairy,  fawn-yellow,  pale  at  the  edge  of  the 
petals,  very  free,  and  dwarf  in  growth.  Little 
Dot  is  a pretty  kind,  the  flowers  being  very 
small,  white,  touched  with  salmon-pink  in  the 
centre,  and  borne  in  profusion.  Ma  Pacquer- 
ette  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  class,  and  looks 
v/ell  when  finely  massed  in  the  bed.  The 
flowers  are  small,  quite  double,  and  of  the  purest 
white.  Whilst  another  good  type  is  Mignonette, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  rosy-pink  in  colour, 
small,  and  the  plant  of  dwarf,  compact  habit. 
Perle  d’Or  is  another  good  variety,  of  a nankeen- 
yellow  shade,  the  plant  quite  dwarf. — V.  C. 


OROHIDS. 

AERIDES  ODORATUM. 

This,  I presume,  is  the  plant  referred  to  by 
“A.  Saunder  ” in  his  letter,  in  which  he  asks  for 
particulars  as  to  treatment,  name,  &c.,  of  the 
“Air-plant,”  which  has  foliage  resembling  a 
Carnation  ? This  beautiful  Aerides,  although 
the  oldest  species  known  and  upon  which  the 
genus  was  founded,  still  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best,  and  is  more  universally  cultivated  than 
any  other  kind.  It  was  known  to  science  for 
some  years  previous  to  the  present  century,  and 
was  imported  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  as 
early  as  the  year  1800,  to  where  it  was  sent  from 
China  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  It  has  subsequently 
been  discovered  in  Burmah,  and  is  found  over  a 
vast  area  of  north-east  India,  where  it  grows  in 
great  luxuriance,  and  is  cultivated  in  these 
countries,  especially  for  house  decoration,  on 
account  of  its  beauty  and  sweet  fragrance,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  Under  cultivation  it 
produces  leaves  each  about  7 inches  or  8 inches 
long,  of  dark-green  colour  ; the  racemes  are  ev'en 
longer  than  the  leaves,  pendulous,  and  many 
flowered  ; the  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy- 
white,  tipped  with  purple,  whilst  the  lip, 
which  is  prolonged  into  a horn-like  spur,  is  also  of 
the  same  colour,  and  with  sometimes  a few  purple 
spots,  the  individual  flowers  each  measuring 
about  an  inch  in  length.  My  correspondent  will 
not  succeed  in  growing  this  beautiful  “Air- 
plant  ” entirely  in  his  drawing-room,  as  he 
suggests,  as  the  atmosphere  will  be  too  dry  and 
too  cold,  but  the  plants  may  be  taken  there 
when  in  bloom,  if  not  allowed  to  remain  long 
enough  for  them  to  suffer.  They  require  a 
temperature  of  about  70  degs.  at  this  season, 
and  on  bright  days  it  may  be  allowed  to 
rise  10  degs.  higher,  and  during  the  winter 
months  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  let 
the  temperature  fall  lower  than  60  degs. 
Aerides  odoratum  may  either  be  cultivated  in 
pots,  baskets,  or  upon  blocks  of  wood ; if 
in  either  of  the  former,  they  should  be  quite  two- 
thirds  of  their  depth  filled  with  pot-sherds  to 
secure  good  drainage,  and  then  potted  in  Sphag- 
num Moss  only  ; if  grown  on  the  blocks  a small 
portion  of  this  Moss  is  all  that  is  requisite, 
although,  when  so  cultivated,  they  require  more 
moisture  in  the  air  to  give  them  nourishment. 
During  the  summer,  say  from  early  spring  to 
beginning  of  October,  they  require  plenty  of 
moisture  to  their  roots,  in  addition  to  frequently 
being  syringed,  but  after  that  time  both  should 
be  gradually  diminished,  but  not  altogether 
withheld  ; only  sufficient  should  be  given  to 
keep  the  leaves  from  shrivelling  and  the  plants 
in  a healthy  condition.  The  flowers  last  a long 
time  in  beauty,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  water  from  the  syringe  touch  them, 
otherwise  they  fade  much  sooner.  These  appear 
about  the  month  of  May,  June,  and  July.  The 
name  “ Flos  aiiris  ” or  Air- flower  was  given  this 
genus  in  consequence  of  their  natural  manner 
of  growth,  which  is  clinging  to  the  branches  of 
trees,  to  which  they  hold  very  tightly  by  some 
of  their  roots,  whilst  the  remainder  hang 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere  and  obtain  their 
nourishment  from  the  dews  and  moisture  of 
the  climate.  It  is  recorded  that  this  species 
has  been  successfully  cultivated  around  a tall 
flower-pot,  by  temporarily  fixing  the  roots  until 
they  fasten  themselves  to  it,  when,  by  occasion- 
ally syrmging,  the  plants  grew  well,  and  flowered 
abundantly,  the  porous  nature  of  the  earthen- 
ware being  very  congenial  to  their  well  doing. 
When  so  grown  this  Orchid  must  certainly  form 
a very  interesting  and  pleasing  object. 

M.vtt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  GIGAS. 

This  beautiful  species  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
amongst  Orchid  growers,  as  it  richly  deserves 
to  be,  on  account  of  its  large  and  most  magnifi- 
cently coloured  flowers.  It  belongs  to  the  labiata 
section,  and  some  of  the  flowers  of  this  species 
are  the  largest  of  all  Cattleyas.  A very  fine 
form  comes  to  hand  from  a lady  at  Wimbledon. 
This  flower  is  of  fine  dark  colour  and  good  shape, 
whilst  several  beautiful  varieties  have  been 
received  from  correspondents,  the  best  flowers 
being  that  sent  by  “ Joseph  Ward.”  This  plant 
was  first  imported  by  Messrs.  Linden,  of  Belgium, 
over  twenty  years  ago,  from  New  Grenada  ; but 
since  then  it  has  been  imported  by  several  other 


nurserymen,  until  it  is  now  so  well  distributed 
that  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  any 
collection  of  Orchids  without  it.  As  is  naturally 
the  case  with  all  Orchids  when  imported  in 
quantities  there  are  sure  to  be  good  and  bad 
varieties,  and  the  variety  “C.  gigas  Sanderiana” 
appears  to  be  the  finest,  although  what  may  be 
termed  the  worst  form  is  most  decidedly  beau- 
tiful and  well  worth  growing.  This  species  does 
not  vary  so  mueh  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  Orchids,  and  it  is  quite  easily  distinguished 
from  other  Cattleyas.  Cattleya  gigas  is  an 
evergreen  plant  with  short  fusiform  pseudo- 
bulbs or  stems,  and  which  carry  a solitary  oblong 
leathery  leaf  of  deep-green  colour  ; the  spike 
usually  bears  three  to  five  magnificent  blooms, 
which  open  during  the  months  of  .Tune,  July,  and 
August,  and  occasionally  as  early  as  May.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  an  uniform  delicate  pale- 
rose,  the  latter  being  a great  deal  broader  than 
the  former,  and  also  beautifully  undulated  ; the 
lip  is  very  large,  the  side  lobes  rolled  over  the 
column,  whilst  the  front  lobe  is  well  ex- 
panded, beautifully  fringed  and  of  a deep, 
rich,  crimson  - purple  colour,  and  two 
distinct  yellow  blotches  near  the  base, 
one  on  each  side  in  front  of  the  throat.  These 
yellow  markings  are  very  characteristic  in  this 
Species,  and  form  a very  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  rich  velvety-like  shades  of  the  lip.  This 
plant  succeeds  best  when  cultivated  in  baskets 
and  suspended  close  to  the  glass  in  a light 
position  at  the  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya- 
house,  where  it  can  enjoy  a temperature  as  near 
as  possible  resembling  that  of  its  native  habitat, 
and  where  it  is  found  growing  upon  the  branclie.s 
of  trees  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Therefore,  under 
cultivation  this  must  be  followed  to  a certain 
extent,  and  as  an  example  I may  quote  the 
following  with  benefit  to  my  readers.  An 
amateur  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Streatham,  who  has  a fine  collection  of  these 
plants,  continually  grew  them  to  perfection. 
They  made  grand  bulbs,  well-leaved,  but  never 
flowered.  This  continued  for  two  or  three 
years,  through  keeping  them  well  shaded,  until 
I advised  him  to  place  his  plants  in  the  sun  and 
give  them  plenty  of  air.  The  result  was  next 
season  a magnificent  rlisplay  of  bloom,  which 
was  no  doubt  finer  on  account  of  his  plants 
being  stronger  and  in  grand  condition,  by  not 
having  flowered  for  two  or  three  seasons 
previously.  The  baskets  should  be  well  drained, 
and  the  plants  firmly  potted  in  a compost  of 
good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  in  the 
proportion  of  about  two-thirds  of  peat  and 
one-third  of  Sphagnum,  well  mi.xed  together. 
The  basket  should  not  be  too  large,  as  over- 
potting is  detrimental  to  all  species  of  this 
family.  During  the  season  of  active  growth, 
when  the  plants  are  making  their  new  bulbs,  a 
good  deal  of  water  will  be  needed,  but  when 
these  are  completed  the  watering  should  be 
gradually  diminished,  and  only  sufficient  given 
to  keep  the  plants  in  a plump  and  healthy 
condition.  A peculiarity  with  this  species  is 
that  the  flowers  are  produced  on  bulbs  which 
are  of  the  same  season’s  growth,  and  without 
any  pronounced  period  of  rest.  M.  B. 


888.— Using  tank  water.— It  would  cer- 
tainly be  possible  to  bring  the  water  into  the 
houses  by  means  of  a pipe,  but  nothing  could  be 
done  without  a pump.  There  are  two  ways  of 
going  to  work,  the  first  being  to  place  a tank  in 
each  house  (those  holding  100  gallons,  and  cost- 
ing about  £1  apiece,  would  do  if  the  pump  could 
be  kept  going  while  the  watering  was  being 
done),  and  to  fix  a pump  above  the  large  tank 
outside,  with  a delivery  pipe  (the  14-inch  gauge 
would  be  suitable)  running  to  and  along  the 
end  of  the  houses,  with  a delivery  and  stop  cock 
in  each.  The  other  plan  would  be  to  have  a 
large  cistern  of,  say,  500  gallons  or  1,000  gallons 
capacity  fixed  on  posts  about  10  feet  high  out- 
side the  houses,  the  pipe  from  the  pump  deliver- 
ing into  it.  From  the  bottom  of  this  second 
tank  another  pipe  should  lead  through  the 
houses  at  any  convenient  point  (preferable 
across  the  middle),  with  a stop-cock  and  nozzle 
in  each,  to  which  the  hose  could  be  screwed  when 
required.  The  first  would  be  rather  the  cheaper 
plan,  though  only  one  tank  instead  of  six  would 
le  necessary  ; but  the  latter  would  be  prefer- 
able, on  the  whole,  and  would  enable  the  work 
to  be  done  more  quickly.  The  whole  would  be 
sure  to  cost  from  £15  to  £20  either  way. — B.  C.  R. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

MAGNOLIA  ON  A WALL. 

Few  plants  are  more  beautiful  for  covering  a 
house  or  other  wall  than  the  Magnolia  conspicua. 
The  annexed  illustration  shows  well  a fine 
specimen  in  flower  on  a house-wall  in  West- 
moreland. 


Crinum  Moorei  as  a window 

plant. — This,  though  by  no  means  the 
grandest,  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  graceful  of  all  the  Crin- 
ums.  Crinum  amabile  when  well  done 
furnishes  a feast  of  beauty  and  fra- 
grance not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  But 
t hen  it  needs  a semi-tropical  tempera- 
ture to  develop  its  huge  spathes  of 
bloom,  whereas  Crinum  Moorei  is  as 
hardy  as  Agapanthus  umbellatus — 
that  is,  it  will  endure  the  winter 
under  a few  inches  of  coal-ashes  or  a 
foot  or  more  of  Bracken  at  the  foot  of 
a south  or  west  wall,  or  it  may  be 
w intered  safely  with  the  Onion-plant  in 
a cottage  window,  or  in  garrets  and 
cellars  free  from  frost.  A little  more 
X)rotection  and  warmth  are  by  no  means 
lost  on  this  fine  Crinum.  I have  often 
seen  it  in  window  gardens  in  several 
directions,  and  I know  from  experience 
) hat  there  are  few  plants  more  easily 
managed  or  more  beautiful  in  window 
gardens.  This  Crinum  not  only  bears 
much  rough  treatment  with  impunity, 
but  with  positive  advantage  so  far  as 
blossoming  freely  is  concerned.  Hence 
it  may  even  be  potted  up  from  the  open 
bed  or  border  after  the  spathes  show 
without  injury  to  the  beauty  and  size 
of  the  flowers.  Strong  plants  need 
rather  tall  windows  to  do  them  justice, 
as  the  fine  leaves  require  space  to  de- 
velop to  the  full  the  gracefulness  of 
their  curves.  The  flower-stems,  too, 
are  tall  and  the  individual  blooms 
long.  Plants  grown  partially  in  the 
open  air  have  a sturdier  habit  and 
shorter  spathes. — D. 

837.— Aspidistra  lurida  — If  the 

plant  is  much  root-bound  it  may  still 
be  repotted,  but  in  a general  way  I 
should  prefer  to  do  so  two  or  more 
months  ago,  so  as  to  give  it  a long 
season  of  growth  in  the  new  compost. 

If  the  plant  is  divided,  tlie  pieces  shouhl 
go  into  pots  only  large  enough  to  contain 
tliem  comfortably.  It  is  useless  to  give 
them  large  pots  at  this  advanced  sea- 
son. The  variegated  variety  sliould 
not  have  very  rich  soil,  as  this  causes 
the  foliage  to  turn  green.  Loam  and 
peat  in  equal  parts  will  preserve  the 
variegation,  whereas  rich  loam  alone 
will  frequently  cause  it  to  disappear. — 
Byfj.eet. 

854. -Making  up  baskets  of 
flowers.  — Flowers  look  specially 
lovely  in  suitable  baskets,  but  these 
should  be  of  elegant  shape,  with  high 
handles,  and  preferably  of  a dark- 
bronze  tint,  not  white.  For  large 
flowers,  of  course,  the  basket  must  be 
in  proportion ; but  for  ordinary-sized 
flowers  it  is  better  to  avoid  an  enormou.s 
basket,  as  this  dwarfs  the  flowers,  and 
select  one  not  more  than  8 inches  by 
14  inches,  with  slight,  graceful  han- 
dles. The  basket  should  curve  open  at 
either  end,  with  a good  expanse  of  light 
basket-work,  on  which  the  flowers  can 
be  displayed  to  great  advantage. 

Having  made  choice  of  a good  basket, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  decide  upon  the 
flowers  to  be  selected.  These  should  be 
either  various  shades  of  one  sort  of 
flower,  such  as  Carnations,  or  two  con- 
trasting colours  in  different  flowers, 
such  as  Purple  Clematis  and  fine’  Yellow 
Marguerite,  with  plenty  of  Ferns  and  Grasses 
of  the  best  kind.  There  is  now  in  plenty 
m the  hedges  a most  beautiful  flowering 
Grass  of  a rich  madder-brown  tint,  which 
gives  the  effect  of  the  delicate  lace,  and 
is  invaluable  for  bouquets  of  all  sorts.  If  this 
can  be  secured  it  \sdll  add  much  to  the  beautiful 
eflect ; but  there  are  many  exquisite  wild 


Grasses  now  in  bloom.  Asparagus  plumosus,  or 
Climbing  Fern  (Lygodium  scandens),  in  long 
sprays,  should  be  used  to  wreath  the  handle 
lightly,  with  sprays  of  the  same  Fern  or  Aspara- 
gus amongst  the  flowers.  Plenty  of  Maiden- 
hair (Adiantum  cuneatum)  Fern,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a few  handsome  bits  of  foliage,  which 
should  be  that  of  the  flowers  selected,  or  else 
of  a shade  which  contrasts  well  with  them. 


shades  (such  as  pink,  violet,  and  white). 
Roses  are  difficult  to  arrange  from  their  weight, 
and  should  certainly  be  wired  by  twisting  a 
piece  of  thin  wire  (sold  for  this  purpose  at  the 
horticulturist’s)  round  the  calyx  and  then  lightly 
down  the  stem  ; they  make  a beautiful  basket 
(if  well  done,  and  of  the  best  varieties,  however). 
Fine  Sweet  Peas  and  Machet  Mignonette  form 
a good  combination,  the  colours  of  all  the  vari- 
ous Sweet  Peas  being  harmonious  to- 
gether, and  well  set  off  with  Mignon- 
ette, Fern-fronds,  Grass,  &c.  The  great 
thing  is  to  have  really  first-rate  flowers , 
and  show  each  at  the  right  height  (not 
crammed  together)  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, placing  the  Grasses  and  light 
fronds  of  Fern  after  the  flowers  are 
grouped.  Flowers  should  be  cut  with 
the  longest  possible  stems,  and  stripped 
each  separately  to  the.  exact  length 
needed.  Wet  sand  in  the  tin  (which 
should  fit  the  basket)  is  better  than 
water,  as  it  holds  each  stem  separately 
in  position  ; a necessary  precaution 
where  the  basket  has  to  be  conveyed 
some  distance.  This,  of  course,  must  be 
done  by  hand,  with  care. — I.  L.  R. 


OuE  Readkrs’  Illustrations  : Magnolia  conspicua  in  flower  on  a house 
wall  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent 
by  Mrs.  S.  Taylor,  Wynlass  Beck,  Windermere,  Westmoreland. 


Begonias  of  the  finest  types  may  be  used  by  wir- 
ing each  flower,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  fall 
about  in  water.  They  are  not,  however,  easy  to 
wire,  especially  the  double  varieties,  which  need 
to  be  held  together  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
while  a double  wire  is  run  through  them,  low 
down,  and  this  should  be  twisted  together 
at  the  back.  Well-grown  Asters  make  a 
lovely  basket  in  two  or  three  contrastin'; 


GRASSES,  ETC.,  FOR  USE  DURING 
WINTER. 

Most  Grasses  and  wild  plants  that  are 
suitable  for  drying  for  decoration  during 
the  months  of  the  year  when  flowers  are 
difficult  to  obtain  are  now  ripe  enough 
for  cutting,  and  most  of  us  will  be 
thinking  of  replacing  our  last  year’s 
stock.  The  Cat’s-tails  (Typha  latifolia) 
are  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  aquatics, 
and  are  very  effective.  If  cut  in  time, 
and  just  now  they  are  about  right,  they 
will  last  from  one  season  to  another, 
but  if  left  too  late  they  will  burst.  A 
very  suitable  plant  to  use  in  conjunction 
with  the  Typha  is  Arundo  conspicua, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  tall, 
Reed-like  Grasses.  Its  graceful,  silky 
plumes  mixed  with  the  brown  tail-like 
spikes  of  the  Typha  look  very  hand- 
some. It  should  be  used  in  preference 
to  the  Pampas  Grass,  except  for  high 
wall  decoration,  being  much  lighter. 
The  Aquatic  Grass  (Poa  sp. ) must  not 
be  forgotten,  for  it  is  light  and  strong, 
and  dries  well.  The  feathery  tufts  of 
the  Cotton  Grass  (Eriophorum  vagina- 
tuin)  may  also  be  used  with  good  effect. 
A very  valuable  addition  to  our  collec- 
tion is  the  Eryngium.  There  are  many 
varieties  to  choose  from.  They  last 
almost  any  length  of  time,  but  gradu- 
ally lose  their  colour.  While  uncut  they 
should  be  well  tied  up  to  prevent  the 
stems  from  growing  in  fantastic  curves, 
which  may  be  awkward  in  decorating. 
Another  large  and  ornamental  genus  of 
plants  is  the  Echinops,  or  Globe  Thistle. 
Tlie  blue  or  white  florets  look  very 
pretty  among  Grasses,  &c.  All  the 
above  - named  flowers  and  Grasse.?  may 
be  effectively  combined  in  a terra  cotta 
vase  about  18  inches  in  height.  The 
Cat’s-tails  and  the  Arundo  can  hardly 
be  cut  with  too  long  stems.  An  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  is  a charming  finish 
to  a corner  of  a drawing-room.  If  colour 
is  desired,  nothing  is  so  showy  as  the 
large  seed-pods  of  the  Gladwyn  (Iris 
fo'tidissima),  showing  the  large  orange- 
red  berries.  The  common  Teasel  (Dip- 
sacus  sylvestris)  would  also  give  a touch 
of  light  colour  when  the  flowers  are 
freshly  cut.  For  smaller  vases  and  for 
mixing  with  fresh  flowers,  the  orna- 
mental flowering  Grasses  are  invaluable. 
Agrostis  nebulosa  and  A.  pulohella,  the 
Quaking  Grasses  (Briza),  Turk’s-head 
(Lagurus  ovatus),  and  Eragrostis  elegans 
are  the  best.  These  are  all  annuals,  and 
may  easily  be  raised  from  seed.  They  should  not 
be  gathered  until  they  are  fully  open.  Typha 
minor,  also  the  bright  crisp  flowers  of  the  Ever- 
lastings (Helichrysum)  and  the  lighter  Rho- 
danthes  are  very  useful  to  give  solidity  to 
arrangements  of  the  finer  Grasses.  The  Heli- 
chrysums  and  the  Rhodanthes  should  be  gathered 
when  but  partly  opened  and  hung  head  down- 
vt  ards  in  a cool  place  till  dry.  H. 
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THB  KITOHHN  QARDSIN. 

CABBAGES  AND  CAULIFLOWERS. 

If  Cabbage-seeds  are  sown  too  early  in  the 
summer,  the  plants  often  bolt  in  spring  instead 
of  hearting.  Several  of  ours  have  done  so  this 
season  ; their  seeds  were  sown  the  third  week  in 
July,  and  the  plants  were  put  into  their  perma- 
nent quarters  the  second  week  in  October.  It  is 
sometimes  desirable  to  make  a sowing  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  February  ; in  that  case  procure 
a large  seed-pan  or  box,  fill  it  with  light  rich 
soil,  and  thereon  sow  thinly  and  cover  with  fine 
soil,  watering  at  the  same  time.  Place  the 
boxes  in  a warm  greenhouse,  or  upon  a hot-bed 
until  the  seeds  germinate,  when  a cooler  posi- 
tion, and  plenty  of  light,  and  ventilation  on  all 
favourable  occasions  should  be  provided  for  them 
to  keep  the  young  plants  from  becoming  drawn 
up  weakly.  When  large  enough  to  handle  let 
them  be  pricked  off  into  boxes,  or  into  a pre- 
pared bed  in  a frame.  Where  Potatoes  are 
grown  in  frames  or  in  pits,  a few  Cabbage-seeds 
might  be  sown  amongst  them,  covering  them 
thinly  with  soil.  When  the  seedlings  have 
made  their  third  leaf  or  so,  prick  them  off  like 
those  put  into  boxes,  and  when  large  enough 
transplant  them  into  a piece  of  rich  ground  in 
a sheltered  position  until  tliey  can  be  planted 
out  in  open  quarters.  The  best  varieties  for 


early  sowing  are  Heartwell  Marrow,  Cocoa-nut, 
and  Little  Pixie.  A good  kind  of  Cabbage  for 
succession  is  the  one  here  figured,  the  Pomera- 
nium  “ Pointed  Head.” 

Red  Dutch  Cabbage. — Many  defer  sowing 
this  variety  until  well  on  in  the  spring,  but 
occasionally  it  should  be  done  in  February  ; if 
left  until  April  when  seeds  of  other  Brassicas 
are  sown  the  crop  will  be  late,  and  fine,  close, 
firm  heads,  which  are  requisite  for  pickling,  will 
not  be  forthcoming.  In  some  establishments 
Red  Cabbages  are  cooked  the  same  as  other 
hearting  Cabbages.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland 
no  farmer’s  or  cottager’s  garden  is  considered 
complete  without  a row  or  two  of  Red  Cab- 
bages. Some  sow  them  when  they  sow  their 
Cauliflower  seeds  in  August.  They  plant  the 
seedlings  under  a hand-light  or  in  a sheltered 
position  at  the  bottom  of  a south  wall,  and 
transplant  them  into  a more  open  place  in  the 
spring  in  order  to  make  the  plants  strong  and 
stocky  before  planting  them  where  they  are  to 
stand.  Seeds  sown  in  February  require  the 
same  treatment  as  that  bestowed  on  ordinary 
Cabbages. 

Cauliflowers. — Between  the  first  week  in 
March  and  the  end  of  April  make  one  or  two 
sowings  of  Cauliflower  ; after  that  it  is  useless 
sowing  Cauliflower-seeds,  as  we  are  almost  sure 
to  get  autumn  frosts  before  the  heads  come  to 
perfection,  and,  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
plants  they  seldom  yield  a crop,  Veitch’s 


Autumn  Giant  coming  in  to  take  their  place. 
Several  different  varieties  may  be  sown  at  once, 
but  the  two  best  sorts  for  late  crops  are  Early 
London  and  Walcheren.  The  latter  is  a good 
strong  grower  and  not  so  liable  to  button  as 
some  of  the  other  varieties.  Seeds  sown  early 
should  either  be  put  in  seed-pans  or  boxes  in 
light  rich  soil ; place  them  in  a temperature 
ranging  from  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  until  they 
germinate,  when  they  must  be  placed  in  a 
cooler  temperature.  Keep  the  plants  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible  in  order  to  keep  them 
dwarf.  As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  them  off  into  boxes  filled  with  loamy  soil, 
or  in  a frame  upon  a gentle  bottom-heat,  giving 
them  air  on  mild  days.  After  being  well  har- 
dened off,  they  may  be  planted  in  a piece  of 
prepared  ground  in  some  sheltered  corner ; 
plant  them  4 inches  apart,  where  they  may  re- 
main until  large  enough  to  plant  out  in  the  per- 
manent quarters  in  the  open  garden.  W. 

Sandwich  Island  Mammoth  Sal- 
safy. — This  is  far  superior  to  the  old  form, 
and  will,  I feel  sure,  be  more  largely  cultivated, 
as  it  gives  much  better  and  larger  roots,  being 
longer  and  more  fleshy.  I am  aware  there  are 
various  objections  to  Salsafy,  the  chief  one  being 
its  tendency  to  run  or  bolt  in  the  late  summer 
months  ; but  the  above  variety  is  much  superior 
in  that  respect,  as  it  does  not  run  so  badly  and 


is  of  excellent  quality  when  cooked.  Another 
objection  is  trouble  in  cooking,  but  this  is  soon 
overcome,  as  the  roots  being  larger,  they  are 
more  readily  prepared.  If  this  variety  is  sown 
early  in  May  in  ground  not  freshly  manured, 
there  will  be  few  complaints  as  to  running  or 
forking,  as  in  the  older  kind.  This  variety  is 
valuable  in  the  spring  when  there  is  a lack  of 
other  vegetables,  as  it  keeps  well  till  that  date 
if  stored  in  a cool  cellar  or  root  store.  I prefer 
it  to  Scorzonera,  as  it  is  grown  more  readily  and 
with  very  little  trouble.  Both  these  vegetables 
have  not  been  extensively  cultivated,  owing  to 
the  reasons  given  above,  but  they  are  often 
sown  much  too  early  and  in  heavily  manured 
land. — G. 

Celeriac  as  a winter  vegetable.— 

This,  though  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as  it 
deserves,  is  an  excellent  vegetable  on  account  of 
its  good  keeping  qualities.  It  is  described  as 
Turnip-rooted  Celery  and  used  for  soups.  This 
latter  is  a poor  description,  as  if  well  grown  its 
use  for  soups  alone  will  not  bring  it  into  favour. 
I have  seen  some  very  poor  examples  in  our 
greengrocers’  windows  in  this  country — indeed, 
only  fit  for  soup  ; but  there  is  no  need  to  have 
such  poor  roots,  as  if  the  same  attention  as  is 
bestowed  on  Celery  were  given  to  it  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  complain  of  it.  Celeraic 
is  not  so  difficult  to  grow  as  Celery,  and  is  not 
so  readily  affected  by  severe  weather.  Those 
who  have  a stock  and  are  desirous  of  securing 


strong  roots  by  winter,  would  do  well  to  bestow 
a little  attention  in  the  way  of  feeding  and 
moisture.  I would  also  point  out  the  value  of 
the  root  for  use  in  the  garden  where  vegetables 
are  required  in  variety,  especially  where  stewed 
Celery  is  liked.  If  sown  at  the  same  time  as 
Celery,  pricked  out  similarly,  and  then  planted 
in  rich  ground  18  inches  to  2 feet  apart  in  rows, 
there  will  be  nice  roots  by  winter.  Celeraic  is 
often  starved.  I would  advise  copious  supplies 
of  liquid-manure  now  and  whilst  in  active 
growth,  and  during  hot  or  dry  weather  there  is 
no  better  plan  than  mulching  between  the  rows 
with  decayed  or  spent  Mushroom-manure.  I 
also  prefer  to  plant  in  drills,  so  that  the  plants 
at  the  start  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  moisture. 
Salt,  or,  what  is  better,  fish-manure,  sprinkled 
between  the  rows  in  showery  weather  is  a grand 
fertiliser.  I have  also  used  guano,  but  I prefer 
fish-manure.  It  is  necessary  during  growth  to 
go  over  the  plants  and  restrict  the  growth  to 
one  crown.  There  are  only  a few  varieties  of 
this  vegetable.  The  Early  Erfurt  and  the  large 
smooth  Prague  are  the  best.  I prefer  the 
latter. — B. 

891. — Tomatoes. — The  plant  referred  to 
has  evidently  succumbed  to  the  now  well-known 
“ flagging  disease,”  or  “ droops,”  for  which, 
unfortunately,  neither  cause  nor  cure  has  so  far 
been  discovered.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  pull 
out  the  plant  and  put  another  one  in  its  place, 
first  of  all,  however,  removing  the  old  soil  and 
replacing  it  by  fr'ish  sandy  material,  and  dusting 
some  lime  and  soot  about.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  overdo  Tomatoes  with  liquid-manure,  &c. , 
for  if  stimulants  are  given  either  too  strong  or 
too  frequently,  the  roots  will  suffer  ; but  plants 
in  health  and  well  laden  with  fruit  will  take  a 
lot  of  water  and  weak  liquid-manure  in  warm 
weather,  the  drainage  being  free,  as  it  always 
ought  to  be.  If  you  wish  to  grow  Tomatoes  to 
perfection,  you  should  obtain  one  of  the  works 
on  the  subject  published,  and  study  it  care- 
fully— the  subject  is  too  wide  to  be  treated  of 
here.  Briefly,  however,  good,  free,  sweet,  well- 
drained  soil,  made  Arm,  plenty  of  air  and  light, 
careful  watering,  and  judicious  feeding,  are  the 
most  important  points.  The  best  results  I have 
seen  are  obtained  by  growing  the  plants  in  quite 
a small  quantity  of  soil,  and  keeping  them  going 
with  frequent  applications  of  a carefully-pre- 
pared artificial  manure. — B.  C.  R. 

889.— Treatment  of  an  Asparagus- 
bed. — Except  to  keep  the  bed  free  from  weeds 
during  the  summer,  nothing  more  is  required 
until  the  autumn,  unless  you  find  the  wind 
rocking  the  strongest  stems  about.  In  that  case 
give  them  the  support  of  a strong  stake  and  Die. 
In  the  autumn  cut  down  the  stems  close  to  the 
ground,  then  rake  off  the  soil  down  to  the 
principal  roots  and  put  on  a layer  of  rotten 
manure,  and  return  the  soil  again.  As  good 
Asparagus  can  be  grown  without  salt  as  with 
it.— J.  C.  C. 

863.— Mildew  on  Onions.— This  is  very 
prevalent  this  year  in  this  neighbourhood 
(Chard),  and  the  more  so  in  low-lying  situations. 
In  my  own  garden  the  autumn-sown  kinds 
went  off  early  in  July,  and  now,  August  1st, 
the  spring-sown  ones  are  very  badly  affected. 
This  troublesome  fungus  is  brought  on  from  the 
moist  rainy  weather  that  has  prevailed.  I 
have  observed  on  high  dry  soils  the  effect  is 
nothing  like  as  severe,  the  greens  holding  on 
longer,  and  consequently  the  bulbs  attain  a larger 
size.  Regarding  a cure,  I have  not  been  able  to 
find  one  as  yet.  Some  three  years  ago,  as  soon 
as  the  mildew  showed  itself  I resolved  to 
try  sprinkling  sulphur  over  the  greens  accord- 
ingly. I went  all  over  the  bed  in  the  morning 
when  the  tops  were  damp  and  dusted  all  the 
greens,  but  this  had  no  good  results.  I have 
tried  syringing  Gishurst’s  Compound  over  the 
tops,  and  this  had  no  effect.  I have  noticed  the 
stronger  the  growth  the  more  quickly  they  go 
off  when  affected.  I find  treading  the  ground 
at  sowing-time  good,  causing  them  to  grow 
slower.  — Chard. 

Sowing  Turnips  for  winter.— Now  is 

a good  time  to  sow  seed  of  this  most  useful 
vegetable  for  winter  and  spring  using.  I am 
now,  August  2nd,  digging  Early  Potatoes 
(Hebrons),  levelling  the  soil  and  sowing  at 
once.  The  ground  is  in  good  condition.  I 
make  a point  to  dress  highly  in  spring  where  I 
intend  to  sow  for  the  winter  Turnips,  and 
by  thus  doing  I have  no  trouble  dressing  j at 
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sowing-time.  It  ia  important,  to  have  these  of 
the  best  flavour,  that  they  should  grow  quickly. 
There  is  much  difference  in  the  keeping 
properties  of  Turnips.  After  trying  many  kinds 
I am  convinced  there  is  nothing  to  surpass 
Orange  Jelly,  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone,  and 
Veitchi’s  Red  Clove.  My  custom  is  to  sow  these 
with  two  or  three  rows  of  White  Stone.  These 
latter  come  to  use  the  first.  Orange  Jelly  is 
splendid  in  flavour,  and  that  the  more  so  if  used 
about  Christmas  time.  I make  a point  to 
sow  a good  piece  of  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone 
for  remaining  in  the  ground  till  the  spring,  as 


Spray  of  Flowering  Nutmeg  (Leycesteria  formosa). 

I find  it  stands  better  than  any  other  kind  I 
can  grow,  the  bulbs  being  buried  in  the  soil  keep 
the  frost  from  injuring.  I make  a point  to 
draw  up  a goodly  quantity,  and  cover  them 
with  soil  enough  to  keep  the  frost  from  them, 
as  when  they  get  much  frozen  the  flavour  goes 
out  of  them.  I had  sowed  Turnips  for  soup 
at  midsummer  from  roots  treated  thus  and  sown 
about  5th  or  6th  August  in  open  field. — 
Chakd. 


TRHEIS  AND  SHRUBS. 

FLOWERING  NUTMEG  (LEYCESTERIA 
FORMOSA). 

A GROUP  of  this  fine  shrub  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Bamboo  garden  at  Kew.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Himalayas,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1824,  and  is  of  charming  grace,  whilst  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  as  to  its  hardiness.  When 
in  suitable  soil  and  position  it  will  grow  fully 
6 feet  in  height,  the  branches  gracefully  bent 
and  very  leafy,  the  purplish-white  flowers  and 
bracts  in  appropriate  contrast.  Then  we  get 
the  rich  purple  berries  in  autumn,  and  in 
especially  sheltered  spots  the  branches  retain 
their  leafy  character  throughout  the  winter, 
but  usually  it  is  deciduous.  Ordinary  soil  will 
suffice ; in  fact,  it  is  in  a sense  everybody’s 
shrub,  but  it  thrives  best  on  good  soils,  enriched 
with  rotten  leaves,  and  resting  on  rather  a moist 
base.  The  sprays  (see  illustration)  are  useful 
for  cutting  for  the  furnishing  of  large  vases  or 
baskets.  The  best  places  for  Leycesteria 
formosa  are  sheltered,  rather  open  places  in 
shrubberies  or  home  woods.  Some  years  ago 
this  pretty  and  graceful  plant  was  much  extolled 
for  cover.  It  was  said  that  pheasants  eat  the 
largish  bracts  or  berries.  But  it  never  seems  to 
have  made  much  progress  as  a plant  for  cover, 
though  where  it  does  it  affords  abundant  shelter 
alike  for  fur  and  feather.  On  good  soils  it  forms 
huge  masses,  5 feet  or  6 feet  high.  D. 


Stephandra  flexuosa.— Apart  from  the 
small  whitish  flowers,  which  are  not  particularly 
showy,  this  is  a very  pretty  shrub,  which  to  be 
seen  at  its  best  must  not  be  crowded  up,  as  a great 
deal  of  its  beauty  consists  in  the  graceful  m^ner 
in  which  its  branches  are  arranged.  It  is  nearly 


related  to  Spiraeas,  and  bears  a certain  amount 
of  resemblance  to  some  of  them.  As  a shrub 
from  4 feet  to  6 feet  in  height  this  Stephandra 
displays  itself  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
principal  shoots  are  erect,  the  upper  portion  as 
well  as  the  branches  gracefully  arching,  while 
the  entire  bark  is  bright-red.  The  leaves, 
which  are  disposed  alternately  in  a very  regular 
manner  along  the  slender  shoots,  are  trilobate, 
very  deeply  cut,  and  about  a couple  of  inches  in 
length.  They  are  of  rather  a pale  shade  of 
green.  The  Stephandra  is  a native  of  Japan, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  a little  over 
twenty  years  ago  ; but  Messrs.  Veitch  were,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  put  it  into  commerce  about 
ten  years  later.  As  a graceful  shrub  of  pleasing 
and  distinct  appearance,  and  one  at  the  same 
time  that  is  not  very  particular  as  to  soil  or 
situation,  this  Stephandra  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it. — T. 

Azales.  viacosa. — By  the  early  part  of 
August,  when  many  autumn-flowering  subjects 
are  already  past  their  best,  this  Azalea  with 
only  a few  of  its  blooms  still  in  an  unexpanded 
state  is  sure  to  be  noticed,  as  this  beautiful  class 
of  hardy-flowering  shrubs  is  chiefly  identified 
with  the  spring  months,  and  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  species  which  bloom  much  later  on  is 
apt  to  be  generally  overlooked.  After  A.  rhom- 
bica  and  A.  mollis  come  the  bulk  of  the  hybrid 
varieties,  known  collectively  as  Ghent  Azaleas, 
while  the  season  is  continued  by  the  Californian 
A.  occidentalis,  and  lastly  by  the  subject  of 
this  note — A.  viscosa.  The  individual  blooms 
of  the  last  are  rather  small,  and  in  colour  white 
or  pink.  They  are  very  sweetly  scented.  Be- 
sides its  value  for  its  own  sake  as  a beautiful 
flowering  shrub,  this  Azalea  will  in  all  proba- 
bility render  the  hybridist  good  service  in  the 
production  of  a race  that  will  extend  the  flower- 
ing season  of  the  Azalea,  and  at  the  same  time 
combine  the  brighter  colours  of  some  of  the 
earlier  flowering  hybrids  with  the  late-blooming 
qualities  of  A.  viscosa. — T. 


895.— Cottagers  and  amateurs.— 

There  is  no  general  rule  to  guide  you  in  this 
question.  It  is  simply  a question  for  each  com- 
mittee to  decide  for  themselves.  The  only 
objection  that  I can  see  in  allowing  cottagers  to 
exhibit  in  the  amateurs’  classes  is  that  it  gives 
them  two  chances  to  the  others’  one,  which  can- 
not be  said  to  be  quite  just  to  the  latter.  This 
is  a very  different  thing  from  what  is  allowed  at 
many  large  shows,  where  the  cottager  is  allowed 
to  exhibit  in  the  professional  classes.  He  is 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  rightly,  I think,  because 
it  gives  the  cottager  the  opportunity  of  testing 
his  capacity  against  his  so-called  superiors.  I 
think  in  the  case  referred  to  exhibitors  should 
be  confined  to  their  own  classes. — J.  C.  C. 

900.— Perennials  for  a narrow  bor- 
der.— The  heavy  shade  and  drip  from  the 
Sycamore  are  the  chief  disadvantages,  and  the 
roots  also  must  be  frequently  cut  away  and 
manure  rather  freely  applied  if  herbaceous 
plants  are  to  do  much  good.  Some  of  the  most 
suitable  subjects  for  such  a position  will  be 
found  in  German  Iris,  Herbaceous  Spirseas  (S. 
Aruncus,  S.  filipendula,  S.  venusta,  S.  palmata, 
S.  ulmaria  fl.-pl.,  S.  astilboides,  &c.).  Primroses 
of  sorts  (both  single  and  double,  and  including 
the  showy  Polyanthus),  Primrose  hybrids, 
Hypericums,  Auriculas,  Hepaticas,  and  Aqui- 
legias.  I should  also  plant  hardy  Ferns  freely, 
and  also  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. — B.  C.  R. 

898.— A valve  in  hot- water  pipes.— 
The  description  is  somewhat  vague,  but  I pre- 
sume that  the  house  referred  to  is  the  last  in  a 
range,  all  heated  by  a simple  circuit  (flow  and 
return)  of  one  or  more  pipes  from  the  boiler. 
Without  having  separate  pipes  for  the  Chrysan- 
themum-house (separate  connecting  pipes  to 
and  from  the  boiler,  I mean),  the  only  and 
proper  way  will  be  to  fix  a T-piece  in  both  the 
flow  and  return  pipes,  with  a length  of  the 
same-sized  piping  connecting  them  just  within 
the  dividing  wall  this  end  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum-house ; also  two  ordinary  valves,  one  in 
flow  just  beyond  the  T>  and  the  other  in 
the  connection  between  the  X’s-  Then  you 
have  only  to  close  the  first  and  open  the  latter 
to  shut  the  current  off  from  the  house  in 
question,  and  vice  versd.  This  is,  of  course, 
supposing  that  the  two  pipes  (flow  and  return) 
are  some  distance  apart  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
house.  But  if  they  are  close  together  all  that  is 


necessary  will  be  what  is  called  an  H -piece, 
with  two  valves.  This  is  really  the  same  thing 
as  the  other,  but  with  a very  short  connection. 
No,  it  will  not  make  any  difference  if  the 
length  of  the  return  pipe  is  reduced,  but  not  the 
flow  (though  how  this  is  to  be  done  I cannot 
see),  provided  that  you  do  not  alter  the  levels. 
I suppose  by  a “ fall  ” in  the  flow  you  mean 
from  the  farther  end  ; it  is  usual  to  say  a “ rise  '’ 
from  the  boiler,  which  should  always  exist  in 
the  flow  pipe,  the  farthest  point  being  the 
highest. — B.  C.  R. 

This  will  require  two  valves,  one  in  the 

flow  and  one  in  the  return  pipe.  In  addition  to 
these  you  will  want  a H -piece  or  the  water 
cannot  circulate.  Shutting  off'  the  water  in  an 
apparatus  already  fixed  is  rather  a costly  affair 
for  apparently  so  small  a job,  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it  if  you  want  your  Chrysanthemum- 
house  to  be  kept  cool.  The  supply  cistern  is 
also  at  the  wrong  place.  It  should  be  fixed 
over  the  boiler  and  connected  with  the  return 
pipe,  and  .3  feet  above  the  highest  point  of  the 
pipes  at  a point  farthest  away  from  the  boiler. 
When  the  supply  cistern  is  fixed,  as  I advise, 
you  may  have  twenty  houses  connected  with 
one  boiler,  and  be  able  to  heat  them  all  or 
separatelj'  if  you  like.  Your  case  shows  the 
necessity  of  consulting  a skilful  hot-water 
engineer  before  erecting  such  an  apparatus. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Alla,ma,nd.AS.  — The  two  most  popular 
varieties  still  of  Allajnanda  for  growing  as 
specimen  plants  are  without  doubt  A.  Hender- 
soni  and  A.  nobilis.  They  are  both  splendid 
kinds  and  quite  distinct  from  each  other  in 
colour,  both  being  free  growers  and  as  free 
bloomers  under  good  cultivation.  A.  Hender- 
soni  is  sometimes  met  with  still  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  A.  Wardleana,  which  may  as  well  be 
dropped  once  for  all,  the  origin  of  the  latter 
name  and  supposed  variation  being  well  known 
to  most  old  plant  growers  of  twenty-five  years 
back.  These  two  species  (A.  Hendersoni  and 
A.  nobilis)  must  rank  as  two  of  the  finest.  To 
these  should  at  least  be  added  A.  grandiflora, 
which  when  well  grown,  the  plants  being  grafted 
one  upon  as  free-growing  stock,  are  no  mean 
rivals  for  either  of  the  foregoing.  This  species 
succeeds  admirably  planted  out,  and  for  many 
purposes  in  a cut  state  is  preferable  to  other 
sorts.  This  family  of  plants  has  in  the  past 
suffered  in  reputation  more  than  once  through 
being  grown  in  the  shade.  None  should  be 
given  them  ; rather  let  them  act  as  a shade  to 
other  plants.  The  blossoms  will  then  be  more 
profuse  and  of  greater  substance. — H. 


HELIOTROPES. 

The  Heliotrope  is  a universal  favourite.  It 
makes  a beautiful  bedding  plant,  and  is  invalu- 
able as  a pot  plant  for  early  winter  and  spring 
flowering.  This  plant  is  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  and  will  thrive  well  in  pots  of  good 


loamy  soil,  or  if  planted  out  against  a wall. 
Besides  the  kind  here  figured  and  its  varieties. 
General  Garfield  is  a good  one.  B. 


White  Phloxes. — A plant  of  two  of  a 
variety  of  the  dwarf  white-flowered  Phlox  is 
very  handsome  in  the  garden  in  the  August 
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days.  One  of  the  best  is  called  Avalanche,  the 
plant  dense,  compact,  even  bushy  in  growth, 
surmounted  by  a close  head  of  pure-white 
flowers,  individually  of  fine  form,  broad,  and 
pure-white.  When  thrown  into  relief  by  a 
background  of  dark-green  shrubs  they  are  still 
more  attractive.  The  White  Phloxes  are  the 
most  valuable  of  all,  although  there  is  a large 
list  to  choose  from,  but  avoid  all  those  of  a 
purplish  or  magenta  tint.  These  look  dull, 
even  dingy,  when  fresh,  and  quickly  get  spoilt 
by  bright  sun. — C.  T. 


PERNS. 

VARIEGATION  IN  FERNS. 

The  natural  green  colour  of  Ferns,  although 
very  beautiful,  presents  a rather  sombre  appear- 
ance unless  associated  wdth  a little  colour ; 
therefore,  the  variegated  and  tinted  varieties 
should  be  cultivated  as  much  as  possible.  The 
variegated  varieties  are  not  numerous,  and  any 
new  additions  are  welcome.  Pteris  Victorise, 
introduced  a year  or  two  ago,  was  a distinct 
acquisition,  and  from  it  other  varieties  have 
been  raised,  notably  a good  crested  form,  also 
P.  tremula  variegata  and  another  which  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  Pteris  serrulata,  except 
that  it  has  a distinct  linear  marking  of  while. 

I am  at  present  unable  to  say  if  these  come 
true  from  spores,  but  hope  to  be  able  to  say 
more  about  them  a little  later  on.  The  following 
are  among  the  best  v^ariegated  kinds  : 

PrERi.s  ViCTORi.E. — This  is  a very  distinctly 
variegated  Fern,  but  many  of  the  seedlings 
produce  imperfect  fronds.  I now  find  that  as 
the  plants  grow  older  this  deformity  is  not  seen. 
The  plant  is  altogether  of  a more  robust  habit 
than  I imagined  when  first  I saw  it,  and  grown 
on  freely  it  makes  a splendid  plant  for  decora- 
tion. I should  not  recommend  potting  into 
larger  than  d-inch  pots,  but  where  a larger  mass 
is  require  several  plants  may  be  put  together 
into  a large  pan.  The  clear  white  linear  mark- 
ings through  the  pinnae  are  much  more  distinct 
than  in  any  other  variegated  Fern,  and  I think 
eventually  it  will  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  market  Ferns.  Spores  are  produced  in 
great  profusion,  and  they  germinate  as  freely  as 
any  of  the  Pteris  serrulata  type.  Young  plants 
are  a little  slow,  perhaps,  but  when  they  once 
get  a good  start  they  soon  make  nice  plants. 
This  Fern  succeeds  best  when  potted  in  a light 
loamy  compost ; plenty  of  drainage  should  be 
used,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overwater 
the  plants,  especially  when  first  potted  on.  An 
intermediate  temperature,  with  sufficient  venti- 
lation to  prevent  damp  settling  on  the  fronds, 
will  ensure  the  fronds  keeping  a bright,  fresh 
appearance.  I should  mention  that  seedlings 
vary  somewhat  in  character,  and  where  a large 
number  of  seedlings  is  raised  the  most  distinct 
should  be  selected  for  growing  on. 

Pteris  tricolor.  — This  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  variegated  Ferns,  yet  we  rarely  meet 
with  it  in  a condition  to  recommend  it.  It  is 
undoubtedly  more  difficult  to  manage  than  most 
of  the  Pterises,  yet  with  a little  care  plants  may 
be  grown  on  to  a good  size  and  kept  in  charac- 
ter. Change  of  temperature  and  damp  on  the 
fronds  are  great  drawbacks.  A little  moisture 
on  the  fronds  will  do  no  harm  unless  the 
temperature  falls  low  or  the  sun  strikes 
them  before  they  are  dry  ; either  will  cause 
the  fronds  to  become  discoloured.  The 
fronds  not  being  produced  so  freely  as 
in  most  of  the  Pterises,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  preserve  every  one  until  natural 
decay  takes  place.  The  best  way  to  treat  this 
beautiful  Fern  is  to  pot  it  in  a good  porous  com- 
post, consisting  of  rough  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  peat,  with  a good  sprinkling  of  sharp 
sand.  Plenty  of  drainage  should  be  used,  and 
care  taken  not  to  overpot.  In  repotting  only 
one  size  larger  pot  should  be  used.  Repotting 
from  time  to  time  is  beneficial,  but  in  case  of 
plants  not  being  healthy  it  will  be  better  to  re- 
duce the  balls  and  pot  back  into  the  same  size 
again,  taking  care  to  keep  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  well  down.  I find  this  Fern  succeeds 
best  when  kept  well  up  to  the  light  in  a moderate 
stove  temperature.  A regular  temperature  is 
more  desirable  than  excessive  heat. 

Pteris  cretica  also  - line.ata. — This  old 
favourite  has  come  to  the  front  again  lately. 
It  has  been  grown  extensively  for  market  this 


season  and  has  been  much  appreciated.  When 
grown  on  freely  the  basal  fronds  entirely  cover 
the  pots,  and  by  the  time  the  first  fertile  fronds 
(which  are  thrown  up  well  above  the  barren 
ones)  are  well  developed,  fine  plants  are  formed. 
The  first  plants  I remember  of  this  useful  Fern 
were  grown  from  spores,  and  as  at  that  time 
it  was  considered  a very  choice  variety,  great 
care  was  bestowed  on  the  plants.  They  were 
grown  in  a cool  lean-to  house  with  a northern 
aspect,  potted  on  as  they  required  it  until  they 
were  in  7-inch  pots,  the  barren  fronds  entirely 
covering  the  surface,  and  when  the  fertile  fronds, 
which  grew  from  18  inches  to  2 feet  high,  were 
well  developed,  they  made  very  handsome 
plants.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Ferns  for  house 
decoration.  The  fronds,  being  of  good  sub- 
stance, will  stand  a dry  atmosphere  even  better 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  green  form  of  cretica, 
which  is  now  such  a general  favourite.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  for  Ferns  to  stand  well  they 
must  be  well  exposed  to  the  light  while  they  are 
making  their  growth,  and  not  kept  too  close. 
Plenty  of  room,  light,  and  air  will  ensure  good 
growth  and  symmetrical  plants. 

Pteris  .aruyre.v. — This  well-known  favourite, 
though  a little  tender,  is  a grand  Fern  for  deco- 
ration. It  requires  a little  more  warmth  than 
some  during  the  winter,  but  during  the  summer 
the  cooler  it  can  be  kept  the  better.  Some  of 
the  best  plants  I have  seen  of  this  useful  Pteris 
have  been  grown  in  cold  pits,  and  have  made 
shorter  and  more  stocky  growths  than  those 
grown  in  heat.  Although  it  will  do  well  until 
late  in  the  autumn  without  warmth,  it  must  not 
be  exposed  to  very  much  cold  or  the  fronds  will 
be  discoloured.  As  a decorative  plant  the 
above-named  Pteris  may  be  grown  together 
with  other  sorts.  P.  straminea  is  one  of  the 
best  to  associate  with  it.  If  one  of  each  is 
potted  in  the  same  pot  they  grow  up  together, 
and  the  two  distinct  shades  of  colour  form  a 
nice  contrast.  P.  serrulata,  P.  tremula,  and  P. 
cretica  may  also  be  grown  in  association  with 
argyrea,  but  P.  straminea  is  certainly  the  pret- 
tiest combination  I have  seen,  the  one  filling  up 
just  the  naked  part  which  the  spreading  habit 
of  the  other  leaves  bare. 

Pteris  nemoralis  varieuat.v. — This  is  a very 
distinct  Fern.  The  linear  variegation  is  some- 
what after  that  of  P.  argyrea,  but  the  young 
fronds  have  a distinct  rosy  tint,  which  is  quite 
absent  in  the  better-known  P.  argyrea  ; the 
plant  is  also  of  a more  compact  habit,  and  the 
marginal  or  green  portion  of  the  fronds  has  a 
glaucous  shade.  Like  P.  tricolor,  it  requires 
some  care  to  establish  good  plants.  It  may  be 
treated  as  recommended  for  the  last-named,  but 
will  make  a good  specimen  more  quickly. 

Adiantum  cuneatum  variegatum. — While 
writing  of  variegated  Ferns,  I may  say  a word 
about  Adiantum  cuneatum  variegatum,  which  is 
certainly  a noveltj'.  Although  Ferns  with  the 
striped  or  irregular  variegation  are  generally  in- 
constant, yet.  Judging  from  plants  I have  received, 
this  is  an  exception.  Three  plants  which  had  the 
appearance  of  being  seedling  were  all  regularly 
marked  with  white  through  all  the  pinnules.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  wdll  ever  rank  very  high 
as  a plant  for  decoration.  The  variegated  form 
of  Adiantum  macrophyllum  is  another  attractive 
Fern  which  seems  likely  to  retain  its  character. 
Those  who  have  seen  macrophyllum  in  its  best 
condition  can  imagine  the  striped  variegation 
through  the  broad  tinted  pinnules  as  forming  an 
additional  charm. 

Lastrea  aristata  variegata. — This  should 
be  included  among  the  best  variegated  Ferns. 
Seedlings  are  a little  slow  at  first.  The  bright 
fresh  green  with  a distinct  linear  marking  of 
yellowish-white  through  the  fronds  makes  them 
very  effective.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  to 
stand,  the  fronds  being  of  a peculiarly  hard 
texture.  This  is  a cool-house  Fern,  but  while 
plants  are  making  growth  they  will  develop 
larger  fronds  if  grown  in  a warm  and  rather 
moist  atmosphere.  I find  it  succeeds  best  in  a 
good  loamy  compost,  and  will  stand  more  hard- 
ship than  most  Ferns. 

Among  hardy  Ferns  the  only  distinct  varie- 
gated form  which  I am  acquainted  with  is 

Athyrium  Gorrixgiamum  pictum. — In  this 
the  variegation  is  almost  as  distinct  as  in  Pteris 
tricolor.  Grown  under  glass  it  makes  a very 
pretty  plant,  and  should  be  found  in  all  collec- 
tions of  hardy  Ferns.  It  may  also  be  recom- 
mended for  decoration  during  the  early  part  of 


the  summer,  for  when  the  new  fronds  are  first 
developed  their  colour  is  very  bright.  Being 
deciduous  it  is  only  during  the  summer  that  its 
beauty  is  seen,  and  when  grown  in  pots  it  must 
be  kept  quite  free  from  heat  and  not  too  dry 
during  the  winter.  A. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum.— Every- 
one who  has  a garden,  however  small,  should 
grow  this  beautiful  hardy  plant.  It  is,  and  has 
been  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  lovely.  I 
grow  this  and  most  other  hardy  plants  in  big 
patches  from  1 foot  to  4 feet  across,  and  get  a 
glorious  mass  thus.  I grow  this  in  three 
different  situations,  and  thereby  get  a succes- 
sion of  bloom  over  a long  time.  Recently,  want- 
ing a lot  of  white  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  a 
church  for  a wedding,  I found  these  most  use- 
ful, as  they  could  be  cut  in  quantity.  The 
plant  is  very  hardy,  free  growing,  and  good  in 
every  way. — Chard. 

85(5.— Chrysanthemum-leaves  shriv- 
elling.— The  two  principal  causes  of  decay  of 
the  leaves  are  faulty  watering  and  standing  the 
plants  too  close  together.  The  former  is  the 
more  likely  in  the  case  of  “Alice.”  Too  little 
water  may  easily  be  applied  in  this  way.  A 
small  quantity  and  often  is  frequenly  the  way 
with  amateur  growers,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  surface  of  the  soil  may  seem  moist  when 
lower  down  the  roots  may  be  dry  and  parched 
up  ; hence  loss  of  leaves.  When  water  is  given 
them,  let  enough  be  poured  into  the  pots  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  whole  of  the  earth,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  apply  water  until  the 
plant  again  needs  it.  This  condition  may  be 
known  by  examining  the  pot  in  this  way  : Rap 
the  sides  with  the  knuckles,  and  if  a hollow, 
ringing  sound  is  noticed,  give  water,  but  not  if 
the  sound  be  dull  and  heavy. — H.  8.  L. 

I presume  the  plants  are  in  ill-health,  or 

the  leaves  would  not  shrivel.  Are  the  leaves 
affected  with  mildew,  which  is  readily  known 
by  its  white  mealy  appearance  on  the  under- 
neath side,  as  well  as  on  the  surface,  of  the 
leaves?  Mildew  is  a fungus  which  rapidly 
increases  if  not  checked  in  its  growth,  thus 
spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  as  well  as 
injuring  them  by  the  loss  of  foliage.  Sulphur 
sprinkled  on  the  affected  leaves  will  check 
its  progress.  Cold,  sunless  weather,  with  the 
plants  too  wet  at  the  roots,  are  conditions 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  pest.  Keep  the 
soil  in  the  pots  on  the  dry  side  for  a time  until 
a change  in  the  condition  of  the  plants  is  ap- 
parent when  the  watering  may  be  more  freely 
done.  Many  persons  think  tliat  Chrysanthe- 
mums cannot  have  too  much  moisture  at  the 
roots,  but  that  is  a mistake  ; the  plants  suffer 
more  by  having  too  much  than  the  reverse.  The 
soil  should  be  kept  moist,  never  too  wet  nor  too 
dry  ; if  the  latter  the  lower  leaves  are  sure  to 
suffer. — E.  M. 

823.— Chrysanthemum  “ Stanstead 
W^hite.” — Perhaps  too  much  artificial  manure 
or  soot  was  mixed  with  the  soil  when  last 
potting  the  plant  that  is  the  cause  of  the  young 
leaves  dying.  If  this  is  likely,  turn  the  plant 
carefully  out  of  the  pot,  removing  the  soil  up 
to  the  roots,  and  add  leaf-soil  or  more  loam,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  either  of  the  ingre- 
dients named.  If  the  plant  cannot  be  turned 
out  of  the  pot,  stand  it  upon  a couple  of  bricks 
to  be  free  of  the  soil  at  its  base,  and  keep  the 
soil  in  the  pot  on  the  dry  side.  It  may  be  that 
too  much  water  was  given  the  roots  before  they 
took  thorough  hold  of  the  soil. — E.  M. 

834.  — Treatment  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums. — If  the  plants  are  well  furnished  with 
roots,  nitrate  of  soda  would  stimulate  them  into 
quicker  growth.  Dissolve  J lb.  in  1 gallon  of 
water,  thoroughly  soaking  the  soil  with  it,  re- 
peating the  dose  in  ten  days’  time.  If  the  pots 
are  not  tolerably  full  of  roots  this  stimulant 
must  not  be  given  quite  so  strong.  Do  not  over- 
water the  plants,  but  keep  them  on  the  dry  side 
for  a time  if  the  leaves  show  any  tendency  to 
paleness. — E.  M. 

858.— Flower  buds  on  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— Presuming  the  plants  are  grown  on 
the  orthodox  principle  of  three  stems  to  each, 
allowing  that  number  of  blooms  to  be  borne  on 
one  plant,  all  buds  that  form  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots  of  the  .laptnese  varieties  must  be 
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allowed  to  remain.  In  the  case  of  the  Incurved 
kinds  buds  forming  at  this  date  would  be  too 
early.  If  they  are  removed  now  other  buds  will 
form  in  about  three  weeks,  which  is  a suitable 
period  for  this  section.  If  the  buds  of  the  latter 
form  too  early  the  flowers  are  ill-formed  ; instead 
of  the  petals  incurving  nicely,  as  they  ought,  they 
more  often  have  reflexed  florets,  which  renders 
them  totally  unfit  for  exhibition.  In  the  case 
of  Japanese  varieties  the  florets  are  not  expected 
to  be  of  such  uniform  proportion,  and  as  size 
consistent  witli  form  of  the  bloom  is  a point  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  section  earlier  formed 
buds  are  permissible  than  in  the  Incurved 
section.  After  the  buds  form  all  side  shoots 
should  be  rubbed  out  as  fast  as  they  appear  with 
a view  to  concentrate  all  the  energy  of  the  plant 
into  the  selected  buds. — E.  M. 


CLIMBING  FUMITORY  (ADLUMIA). 

One  species  only  (A.  cirrhosa)  (here  figured)  is 
known  of  this  genus.  It  is  a rapid  grower,  and 
soon  covers  the  object  against  which  it  is  placed. 
Its  Maiden  hair  Fern-like  leaves  are  borne  in 
profusion  on  the  slender,  twining  stems,  and 
the  blossoms,  which  are  white  and  about  | inch 
long,  are  also  borne  very  freely.  There  is  a 
variety  of  it  with  purple  flowers  (A.  cirrhosa 
purpurea),  which,  if  grown  with  the  type, 
forms  a pleasing  contrast.  It  is  strictly  a 
biennial — that  is,  it  makes  growth  one  year, 
flowers  the  next,  and  then  dies  ; but  it  bears 
seed  so  profusely — which  comes  up  j^ear  after 
year  without  being  sown — that  it  may  well 
claim  to  be  a perennial.  It  is  a native  of  North 
America,  and  was  formerly  known  under  the 
name  of  Corydalis  fungosa.  It  requires  a warm 
good  soil  to  make  it  worth  having,  and  its  place 
is  trailing  over  a shrub  or  twiggy  branch,  placed 
either  against  a wall  or  in  the  open.  G. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

NERINES. 

This  family  of  bulbous  plants  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Amaryllis.  They  are  Cape,  or  at  least 
South  African  plants,  but,  like  many  other 
beautiful  bulbs  from  the  same  region,  they  are 
not  nearly  enough  grown.  Now  and  again  one 
meets  with  them  in  a thriving  condition,  and 
when  they  are  well  managed  there  is  hardly 
anything  to  surpass  them  in  their  way.  The 
brilliant  colours  and  sparkling  appearance  of 
such  as  N.  Fothergilli  and  N.  sarniensis  will 
at  once  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  all  true 
plant  lovers.  Where,  however,  the  chief 
cause  of  non-success  in  their  culture  has  arisen 
is  in  the  fact  of  their  requirements  not  being 
properly  understood.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  get 
them  to  grow  well,  but  to  flower  them  equally 
as  well  is  oftentimes  another  matter.  Before 
going  further,  let  us  for  a moment  consider 
the  conditions  as  nearly  as  we  can  under 
which  they  naturally  thrive  best.  Being 
bulbous  plants  of  a deciduous  character,  they 
naturally  have  a resting  period  ; this  occurs 
during  the  hottest  weather,  when  the  ground 
is  parched  up,  oftentimes  almost  to  a cinder. 
Hence  the  bulbs  become  thoroughly  matured, 
and  are  thereby  well  fitted  for  future  flowering. 
When  the  cool  and  rainy  season  comes  on,  then 
the  plants  are  excited  into  growth,  first  throw- 
ing up  their  flowering  spikes  and  afterwards 
their  foliage.  This  should  be  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  in  this  country  by  those  who 
grow  them,  or  at  any  rate  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Methinks,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case  to 
that  extent  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  free- 
dom in  flowering.  The  plan  that  is  in  some 
instances  adopted  is  this  : to  look  after  them 
fairly  well  during  growth,  when  probably  they 
will  get  a favourable  position,  but  as  soon  as 
the  foliage  dies  down  any  place  is  considered 
good  enough  for  them — under  a stage,  perhaps, 
or  in  some  other  out-of-the-way  place.  This  is 
totally  wrong,  for  as  the  growth  dies  down  they 
should  be  well  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  with 
warmth  also — for  instance,  such  as  would  be 
afforded  by  a vinery  shelf,  where  they  could 
remain  undisturbed  with  the  sun  shining  upon 
them  for  at  least  a part  of  the  day,  no  water 
being  given  them  until  the  growing  season  again 
comes  round.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
the  unnatural  treatment  that  they  receive  which 
causes  them  to  be  less  popular  than  they  are. 
Instead  of  being  kept  cool  whilst  resting,  that 


is  actually  the  time  when  they  should  be  the 
warmer  of  the  two  ; being  almost  roasted,  in 
fact,  will  not  hurt  them.  Some  years  ago  I 
used  to  grow  N.  sarniensis,  and  flower  it  every 
year  without  any  trouble.  The  plan  adopted 
was  to  leave  the  plants  all  the  year  in  the 
vineries.  The  flower-spikes  used  to  appear 
towards  the  end  of  August,  being  followed  soon 
afterwards  by  the  leaves.  The  vineries  in  ques- 
tion not  containing  specially  late  Grapes  were 
not  kept  warm  from  that  time  until  again  closed 
for  starting  ; by  that  time  the  foliage  would  be 
dying  off,  the  plants  going  to  rest  when  the 
houses  were  the  warmest,  as  they  stood  immedi- 
ately over  the  hot-water  pii>es  and  upon  a 
slate  shelf.  I give  this  explanation  so  that 
others  who  have  not  succeeded  in  flowering 
this  variety  may  adopt  the  same  methods  as 
nearly  as  they  can.  It  is  an  easier  matter,  as  a 
rule,  to  flower  N.  Fothergilli,  but  the  same 
treatment  if  accorded  to  it  will  give  very  satis- 
factory results.  Another,  and  also  a common 
mistake  in  some  instances,  is  that  of  disturbing 
them  too  frequently  at  the  roots.  This  they  do 
not  in  any  sense  require,  for,  as  in  either  of 
the  species  already  quoted,  they  flower  more 
freely  when  left  for  years  in  the  same  pots.  I 
have  seen  the  best  results  wdth  N.  Fothergilli 
when  the  bulbs  have  been  almost  on  top  of 
each  other,  so  much  crowded,  in  fact,  that 
hardly  any  of  the  soil  could  be  seen.  When 
left  thus  in  pots  of  about  9 inches  or  10  inches 
in  diameter,  and  a dozen  or  more  spikes  at  the 
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time,  they  are  a grand  sight.  Too  frequent 
potting  and  disturbing  of  the  bulbs  onlj’  result 
in  an  increased  leaf  growth  and  more  offsets, 
which  is  not  what  is  most  desired  when  a good 
and  sufficient  stock  has  been  obtained.  The 
Guernsey  Lily  (N.  sarniensis)  is  annually  im- 
ported from  the  Channel  Islands  in  September 
(early) ; this  is  the  best  time  to  obtain  a stock 
of  this  variety.  The  flower-spikes  are  usually 
showing  when  received,  or  very  soon  after.  N. 
Fothergilli  is  easily  increased  by  offsets  when 
further  increase  is  needed,  but  only  a part  of 
the  stock  should,  if  possible,  be  operated  on  at 
one  time  for  reasons  already  given.  The  soil 
best  .suited  to  their  requirements  is  good  loam, 
with  nothing  added  to  it  other  than  sand  or 
road-scrapings.  Anything  in  the  way  of  manure 
should  be  avoided.  Insects  are  rarely  any 
trouble.  I have  in  one  or  two  cases  seen 
Nerines  attacked  with  what  was  apparently  the 
Eucharis  mite,  or  something  of  the  same  kind. 
In  such  a case  a few  applications  of  soot-water 
would  be  a good  remedy.  The  best  kinds  to 
grow  are — 

N.  Fothekoilli,  brilliant  vermilion -scarlet ; 
N.  Fothergilli  major  is  an  improved  form  with 
more  vigour.  This  species  is  also  grown  under 
the  name  of  N.  curvifolia. 

N.  SARNIENSIS  in  colour  is  more  of  a salmon 
tint ; this  does  not,  however,  quite  describe  it 
correctly,  as  it  is  darker.  This  species  is  not  of 
so  strong  a growth  as  the  preceding. 

N.  CORUSCANS  is  considered  to  be  only  a form 
of  the  preceding  ; in  colour  it  is  much  brighter, 
being  more  of  an  orange-scarlet. 

N.  FLEXUOSA  is  a very  bright  coloured  species, 


and  somewhat  scarcer  than  some  kinds  ; in 
colour  its  flowers  are  intensely  bright. 

N.  CRISPA  is  not  such  a showy  variety.  M htn 
grown  in  large  masses  it  is  very  effective  ; in 
colour  it  is  a dark-rose. 

N.  Manselli. — This  ought  to  find  many 
admirers,  not  only  for  its  late  flowering  character, 
but  for  its  large  umbel  of  brightly  coloured 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  more  of  a rich-carmine 
than  those  of  N.  Fothergilli.  The  scape  is 
sturdj',  of  considerable  length,  the  leaves  long 
and  strap-shaped.  Grower. 


88(>. — Passion-flowers. — You  must  not 
expect  any  bloom  on  the  plants  this  year, 
especially  as  they  were  probably  quite  small 
when  potted.  Next  year  you  may  look  for  a 
few  flow'ers  if  the  growths  made  this  year  are 
well  ripened  ; but  these  plants  never  flower  as 
freely  in  pots  as  planted  out.  I should  advise 
you  to  plant  out  one  against  a sunny  wall  next 
May,  and  turn  the  others  out  into  a border  or 
large  box  of  good  soil  in  the  greenhouse,  train- 
ing the  growth  over  the  roof. — B.  C.  R. 

881.— Zonal  “ Geraniums.”— The  plants 
must  be  carefully  and  frequently  looked  over, 
and  all  the  caterpillars  found  be  removed  and 
destroyed.  All  the  chemical,  &c.,  preparations 
that  would  kill  the  caterpillars  are  rank  poisons, 
and  moreover  would,  in  inexperienced  hands,  be 
almost  sure  burn  or  disfigure  the  plants  in  some 
way,  so  that  hand-picking  is  by  far  your  best 
remedy.  If  you  can  go  over  the  plants  at  night 
with  a lantern  you  will  find  the  creatui  es  much 
more  easily,  as  they  come  out  boldly,  and  often 
climb  the  flower-stems  to  feed  on  the  buds, 
while  during  the  day  they  hide  beneath  the 
leaves,  and  are  often  so  nearly  of  the  same 
colour  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  see  them  at 
the  first  glance. — B.  C.  R. 

A note  on  new  Begonias.— This  note 
does  not  concern  the  Tuberous  Begonia,  about 
which  so  much  is  written,  but  the  varieties  of 
B.  semperflorens,  that  are  being  grown  quite  as 
largely  now  for  bedding.  Excellent  plants  may 
be  produced  in  one  year  by  sowing  seed  in 
January  in  gentle  heat,  pricking  off'  the  seed- 
lings when  of  sufficient  size  to  handle,  and 
gradually  hardening  and  potting  them  on  before 
transferring  them  to  the  beds  in  the  open. 
They  should  not  be  put  out  until  quite  the  latter 
part  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and  if  lifted 
before  in  anyway  hurt  by  frost  they  will  keep 
on  flowering  a considerable  time  under  glass. 
They  are  quite  different  to  the  Tuberous 
Begonia.  The  leaves  are  rather  small,  rather 
kidney-shaped,  and  of  various  shades  of  green, 
sometimes  almost  a purplish  tone,  whilst  the 
flowers  also  are  small,  but  produced  in  great 
profusion,  varying  in  colour  from  white  to  deep- 
est-crimson, the  darkest  of  all  being  a kind 
named  Vernons’.  The  plants  are  quite  informal, 
and  excellent  to  form  a ground-work,  relief  being 
afforded  by  such  things  as  the  graceful  Acacia 
lophantha.— V.  C. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Carpet  bedding. — Although  it  would  seem 
that  this  particular  style  is  gradually  dying  out, 
yet  the  fact  that  both  in  public  and  private 
gardens  occasional  beds  are  still  met  with 
testifies  to  a slight  demand,  “just,”  I have 
heard  it  remarked,  “for  the  sake  of  variety.” 
If  anything  of  the  kind  is  attempted  it  should 
be  thoroughly  well  done,  and  as  beds  will  now 
be  about  at  their  best,  notes  may  be  taken  of 
specially  good  points  and  of  errors  in  judgment, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  good  carpet 
bedding  does  not  mean  that  these  particular 
beds  should  be  well  filled  and  nicely  kept,  but 
that  sound  taste  must  prevail  in  the  original 
construction  of  the  bed,  the  aim  being  to  avoid 
on  the  one  hand  splitting  it  up  into  too  many 
lines  and  patterns,  and  on  the  other  too  great 
a preponderance  of  any  given  colour.  In  this 
latter  matter  one  sees,  for  instance,  tiny 
patterns  that  are  utterly  worthless  for  pro- 
ducing any  effect  dotted  very  sparingly  on  a 
heavy  groundwork  of  green  or  yellow.  Again, 
it  seems  a pity  now  that  the  rigid  adherence  to 
a perfectly  flat  surface  is  at  an  end,  and  we 
have  a free  and  welcome  use  of  dot  plants 
to  insist  on  the  prompt  and  entire  removal  of 
all  flowers  from  succulents,  where  at  any  rate 
these  are  employed  on  or  towards  the  centre  of 
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beds.  As  a slight  instance,  let  us  imagine  a large 
bed  in  which  two  large  stars  on  a groundwork 
are  the  main  idea.  The  centres  of  these  stars 
might  consist  of  Echeveria  glauca  in  flower,  and 
the  points  of  Iresine  Wallisi,  whilst  if  the 
variegated  Mesembryanthemum  was  employed 
for  the  groundwork  of  the  bed,  any  bright  pat- 
terns of,  say,  Alternanthera  amoena  in  the  same 
might  also  have  flowering  Echeverias  as  centres. 
They  are  also  very  pretty  and  effective  on  a 
groundwork  of  Herniaria  glabra.  As  a set-off 
against  this  I should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a 
few  beds  just  now  in  good  trim  that  are  making 
a grand  show  at  a minimum  of  expense.  A 
five-shilling  packet  of  seed  has  given  us  three 
large  beds  of 

Margaret  Carnations  ; planted  at  a foot 
apart  they  have  furnished  the  ground  well, 
and  are  throwing  up  a fine  lot  of  flowers  in  many 
shades  of  colour.  This  new  race  is  a great  boon 
to  all  who  have  not  the  time  to  spare  or 
object  to  the  initial  expense  of  choice  named 
border  varieties,  and  although  they  cannot 
hold  their  own  in  the  way  of  individual  beauty 
■with  such  choice  things  as  Countess  of  Paris, 
Ketton  Rose,  and  the  best  of  the  Cloves,  some 
excellent  flowers  are  produced  from  each  packet 
of  seed,  and  the  plants  are  invariably  free  and 
vigorous  in  habit.  I suppose  of  all  bedding 
plants 

Violas  make  the  finest  show  at  the  least 
possible  cost.  Their  employment  together  with 
suitable  herbaceous  plants  for  large  beds  has 
been  previously  recommended.  Let  me  just 
give  an  instance  or  two  of  their  effectiveness 
when  so  employed.  Four  large  beds  were 
thinly  planted  (at  intervals  of  4 feet)  last 
autumn  with  nice  little  clumps  of  the  variegated 
Spiriea  Ulmaria,  with  Statice  latifolia,  Zausch- 
neria  californica,  and  Lobelia  cardinalis,  and  in 
the  early  spring  were  filled  in  respectively  with 
Violas  Archie  Grant,  Ardwell  Gem  (a  lovely 
pale-yellow),  William  Niel,  and  Countess  of 
Kintore.  The  perennials  did  not  show  quite 
their  true  form  in  the  dry  season  of  last  year, 
but  the  four  beds  were  bad  to  beat,  and  bore 
testimony  to  the  fine  and  long-sustained 
summer  display  that  can  be  secured  with  the 
aid  of  such  materials.  I thought  of  trying  next 
season  in  a similar  manner  the  White  Antirrhi- 
nums with  Illuminator  Viola.  Writing  of 
Antirrhinums  reminds  one  that  this  as  well  as 
many  other  perennials  may  be  sown  at  the 
present  time  if  there  is  a desire  to  increase 
existing  stock  in  this  manner.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  do  this  every  year,  as  some  very  good  things 
are  obtained  from  a packet  of  seed,  and  these 
can  the  next  year  be  increased  by  cuttings  or 
division  as  the  nature  of  the  plants  requires. 
All  hardj?  plants  can  be  sown  if  necessary  on 
the  open  border,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  a frame  if  there  is  one  to 
spare  ; anj'  trouble  with  birds  is  thereby 
avoided,  and  the  soil  can  always  be  kept 
in  just  about  the  right  condition  for  the 
quick  germination  of  the  seed  and  consequent 
development  of  the  plant.  If  the  Snapdragons 
are  wanted  for  purely  bedding  purposes — that 
is,  to  form  lines  or  patterns,  the  Tom  Thumb 
varieties  of  A.  majus  will  be  found  most  service- 
able. If  Myosotis  and  Silene  are  likely  to  be 
required  for  any  special  spring  display,  they  can 
be  sown  thinly  on  a shady  border.  Both  these 
annuals,  however,  are  now  more  generally  used 
in  outlying  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  bulbs. 
Polyanthus  in  variety,  the  choicer  strains  of 
Wallflowers  and  Violas  having  taken  their  place 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion. 
A good  batch  of  Sweet  William  is  always 
acceptable.  If  seedlings  are  ready  and  the 
ground  not  yet  prepared  for  their  reception, 
they  can  also  be  pricked  out  on  some  shady 
border  ready  to  be  transferred  to  their  permanent 
quarters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  remind  those 
who  are  likely  to  want  a good  supply  of  cut- 
flowers  early  in  the  year  that  good  Daffodils 
seem  likely  to  be  obtainable  at  low  prices,  and 
there  are  few  things  more  easilj^  grown  or  more 
appreciated.  At  the  expenditure  of  one  guinea 
or  something  like  it,  iOO  each  of  those  useful 
varieties,  obvallaris,  princeps,  and  Stella,  can 
be  secured  sufficient  to  furnish  a goodly  supply 
of  successional  bloom  for  cutting  E. 


Catalogue  received.— IFAolesale  Bulb  Catalogue. 
—Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber,  and  Co.,  90,  Southwark-street, 
London,  S.E. 


RULES  FOR  OORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestlons.  — Qtieries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDBNiNo/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardrniko,  57,  Southampton- street.  Covent-garden.  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  ruj/me  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  thcin  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspcrr^ents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  ^oUowing  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to.  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
Mige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  tite  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

909. — Flowers  long  and  weedy.— 1 should  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  someone  -would  kindly  explain  why  my 
flowers  this  j’ear  have  grown  so  long  and  weedy?  We  use 
plenty  of  Peat-Moss  stable-manure.  Has  that  anything 
to  do  with  it  ?— A.  S.  M. 

910. — Budding  fruit-trees.— Will  anyone  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  the  best  time  to  bud  Apple  and  Pear- 
trees  ? Should  they  be  budded  on  this  or  last  year's  wood, 
and  should  the  wood  be  removed  from  the  bud,  the  same 
as  with  Rose-buds?— Ne.mo. 

911. — Window  and  greenhouse  plants.— 
Would  someone  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  a few  names  of 
plants  that  will  keep  green  all  the  year  round  for  windows 
or  greenhouse  ? Any  other  information  on  the  point  would 
greatly  oblige. — Greenhouse. 

912. — An  old  Green  Gage-tree.— “ J.  Groom,”  in 
Gardening,  says  do  not  destroy  old  Gage-trees.  Mine  has 
not  borne  fruit  for  two  years,  but  has  many  sprouts 
coming  up  all  round  the  stem.  Will  “ J.  Groom”  kindly 
suggest  a remedy  ?—H.  S.,  South  Norwood. 

913. — Potato-Apples.  — One  Potato-Stalk  in  mv 
garden  has  growing  on  it  “Apples.”  I would  feel  much 
obliged  if  one  of  your  manj'  contributors  would  describe 
in  an  early  number  of  Gardening  the  way  I should  act  to 
grow  tubers  from  the  seed  in  the  Apples  referred  to  above  ? 
— Novice. 

914. — Moles  in  a lawn.— Will  anyone  kindly  suggest 
to  me  a means  of  getting  rid  of  the  moles  which  are  at 
present  rapidly  ruining  my  lawn  ? I have  tried  all  I know 
with  traps,  and  have  applied  to  the  local  mole-catoher  for 
assistance  without  success.  I shall  be  grateful  for  any 
suggestion.  — A Lawyer. 

915. — Treatment  of  Melons.— Would  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  to  do  with  my  Melons?  I cannot 
get  them  to  set  at  all ; they  are  in  perfect  health,  and  they 
are  very  dry.  I have  been  trying  to  fertilise  them,  but 
with  no  effect.  Should  they  be  stopped  before  or  after 
fertilising?— Troubled  One. 

916. — Black  spots  on  plants  in  a conserva- 
tory.—Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  black 
spots  on  the  leaves  of  plants  in  the  conservatory  ? They 
look  like  accumulated  dust,  but  I cannot  account  for  dust 
in  the  conservator}'.  There  is  a Vine  to  the  roof,  and 
Heliotrope  covering  the  back  wall.  I should  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  anyone  can  suggest  a remedy.  Would  syringing 
be  of  use,  and  if  so  at  what  hour  is  it  best  done  ?— 
Kilkenny. 

917.  — Orchids  for  market. — Would  you  be  so  good 
as  to  ask  “ Matt.  Bramble,”  or  anyone  else,  what  Orchids 
would  be  best  to  grow  to  out  for  market  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  white  or  light-coloured  sorts  preferred  ? 

1 have  already  plenty  of  Coelogyne  cristata  and  Odonto- 
glossum  Rossi  majus,  with  a good  few  Dendrobium  nobile 
and  Wardianum,  which  suit  me  admirably  ; but  these  are 
mostly  over  by  end  of  April,  so  -w’ould  like  a few  added  to 
prolong  the  season  to  the  end. — One  Interested. 

918. — Earwigs  in  the  house.— Would  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  of  any  cure  for  earwigs  in  the  house  ? I live 
in  a new  red-brick  house  in  the  country,  four  years  built, 
all  papered  and  painted  last  year.  It  is  well  off  the 
ground,  but  this  year  the  earwigs  are  in  thousands,  and 
when  the  lamps  are  lighted  the,y  crawl  about  over  the 
floor  and  walls  until  one  cannot  sit  in  the  room.  I have 
tried  carbolic  spray,  Keating’s  powder,  red  Pepper,  Pir- 
tree-oil,  and  turpentine,  but  to  no  effect ; they  seem  to  get 
worse.  — Strathmore. 

919. — Mildew  in  vinery.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  causes  of  mildew  on  Grapes,  and  what  is  a 
certain  cure,  if  any  ? I have  recently  taken  a house  with 
an  unheated  vinery,  which  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments by  glass  partitions  and  doors.  There  are  in  all  11 
Vines,  viz.,  9 planted  outside  and  2 inside — i.e..  2 Black 
Muscats,  1 Dr.  Hogg,  4 Black  Hamburgh,  1 Black  Alicante, 

2 Madresfield  Court,  and  1 Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The 
three  flrst  named  are  very  badly  mildewed,  and  very 
slightly.  I have  sprinkled  sulphur  about,  and  have  dusted 
the  worst  bunches  with  it,  but  with  no  result.  In  one 
division  of  the  vinery  I therefore  tried  the  effect  of  sulphur 
sprinkled  on  a hot  shovel,  with  the  sad  result  that  all  the 
leaves  look  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  a sharp  frost, 
and  they  have  now  quite  withered,  and  are  gradually- 
falling  off.  Will  the  Grapes  follow  ?— Blue  Dorset. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS, 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 57,  Southampton-street.  Strand.  W.C. 

Names  of  Plants.— F.  J.  K.—l.  Athyrium  Filix- 
foemina  ; 2,  Blechnum  Spicant ; 3,  Apparently  a variety  of  f 


Lastrea  Filix-mas. P.  S.  S. — 1,  Cerastium  tomentosum  ; 

2and  3,  Stonecrop(Sedum  Acre);  4,  Thymus  Serpylhus  ; 
Flower  vvithout  number,  Erigeron  speciosum  ; Another 

plant  without  number,  Centaurea  macrophylla. 

F.  IF.  G. — 1,  Lilium  crooeum  ; 2,  Lilium  dalmaticum  ; 
3,  White  Musk  Mallow  (Malva  moschata  alba) ; 4,  Aster 

Amellus. A.  F. — Please  send  when  in  flower. IF. 

Bendy. — Campanulata  fragilis. ilorven. — Viburnum 

macrocephalum. 

Names  of  Fruit.— F.  J.  R.— Apple  : May  be  a small 
fruit  of  Wellington,  but  too  poor  to  name  accurately. 
Pear : Apparently  an  early  kind,  called  in  the  markets 
“Sugar”  Pear. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IFe  should  be  glad,  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

J.  JfcC.-— Disposing  of  Carnation  flowers.  Apply  to 
Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson,  Centre  Avenue,  Oovent  Garden  Market, 

London,  W.C. L.  IF.  Davis. — It  is  a mistake  ; it 

should  read,  “ No  more  Rhubarb  should  be  pulled  now.” 


BEES. 

871.— Transferring  Bees.— You  cannot 
expect  the  Bees  to  do  more  than  fill  the  nine 
bar-frames,  unless  they  were  transferred  early 
in  the  season,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been 
better  to  put  on  supers  than  disturb  the  frames. 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  will  fill  all  the  frames,  and 
even  if  they  do  I would  rather  let  all  the  frames 
remain,  so  as  to  have  a good  strong  hive  to  start 
supering  early  next  season.  Should  there  be 
any  frames  unfilled  over  winter  the  Bees  will 
fill  the  hive  before  working  the  supers  ; the 
same  would  apply  to  the  second  swarm  also. 
You  cannot  have  hives  too  strong  in  spring,  and 
any  bars  taken  after  the  honey  flow  would  most 
likely  remain  empty  all  the  winter,  for  Bees 
will  readily  fill  any  empty  cells  with  feeding 
syrup  ; but  they  will  not  always  build  comb  for 
it.  I do  not  like  taking  bar-frames  (now  that 
sectional  supering  is  so  handy),  only  in  extreme 
cases  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  early  swarm 
will  not  work  in  supers,  and  will  stay  idle  at  the 
entrance  to  the  hive  when  the  honey  season  is 
at  its  best,  when  it  would  be  wise  to  take  an 
outside  bar  or  two,  and  put  blank  ones  in  their 
place,  for  the  double  purpose  of  securing  more 
honey  and  preventing  the  Bees  swarming.  For 
sections  it  is  best  to  use  the  white  wax  starters, 
for  the  whiter  and  more  transparent  the  better 
sale  you  would  be  likely  to  get  for  the  honey. — 
J.  C.  H. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


920.— Fo-wls  eating  feathers.— Would  someone  be 
so  kind  as  to  inform  me  of  a remedy  for  my-  Fowls,  who 
have  a great  liking  to  eat  each  other's  feathers,  one  male 
bird  being  the  great  favourite  ; he,  poor  thing,  looks  an 
awful  sight,  with  hardly  any  feathers  on  its  tail  or  on  its 
neck.  I have  only  had'  hirn  about  six  weeks.  They  are 
kept  in  a house  30  feet  by  10  feet,  and  have  a space  of 
ground  in  w'hioh  to  run.  This  is  about  20  yards  square, 
though  not  Grass.  I give  them  plenty  of  Lettuce,  &c.— 
Attentive  Reader. 

872.— Fowls  Plymouth  Rocks.— These 
are  good  layers  in  winter,  and  this  the  more  so 
in  cold  and  low,  damp  situations.  I am  thus 
located,  and  have  found  them  to  be  satisfactory, 
if  hatched  at  the  right  time.  But  the  best 
winter  layers  I ever  had  were  Minorcas  (black, 
crossed  with  a Plymouth  Rock  cock).  These 
produced  a dark-spotted  hen,  very  hardy,  and 
lay  very  well  in  winter.  By  crossing  them  in 
this  way  the  sitting  propensities  of  the  Rocks  is 
reduced,  and  the  tenderness  of  Minorcas  re- 
duced. They  make  a good  table  fowl. — Chard. 


“ Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Pr  ice  5d. ; post  free,  8d. 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— journal 
U published  in  neatly  hound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  for 
reference  previovrs  to  tJie  issue  of  the  half-ijearly  volumes. 
Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free.  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
The  Garden /row  its  commencement  to  the  end  of  1893,  forty- 
four  vols.,  price,  cloth,  j£31 16s. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— TAis 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5d. ; post  free,  8d. 

“Hardy  Flowers.”— descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrange^nent,  culture,  dc.  Fifth  ar^d 
Popular  Edition,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  2d. 

“The  Garden  Annual”  for  Contains 

Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade. 
The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing  over  9,0W> 
have  been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are 
admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  published.  Price  Is.;  by 
post.  Is.  2d. 

' London  : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C, 
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NOTES  ON  CARNATIONS. 
Carnations,  as  a rule,  have  flowered  remarkably 
well  this  year,  and  one  notices  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  seedlings  where  they  have  been 
raised  from  really  good  kinds.  Nowadays  a 
burst  calyx  renders  the  variety  valueless,  which 
was  not  the  case  a few  years  ago,  when  flowers 
of  superior  kinds  were  praised  perhaps  for  their 
colour  only.  This  is  the  case  sometimes  now  ; 
but  no  matter  how  beautiful  a variety  is,  if  it 
bursts  its  calyx,  commonly  but  erroneously  called 
a “pod,”  it  is  of  no  value  whatever.  Nor  does 
one  want  flowers  of  very  large  size.  Two 
5'arieties  in  bloom  in  my  garden  are  so  large  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  expand  properly. 
Size  is  a very  small  matter,  and,  as  a rule,  the 
larger  the  flowers  the  least  useful  are  they  for 
beds  or  borders.  It  is  surprising  what  may  be 
done  with  Carnations  in  even  a small  place.  A 
garden  I was  in  recently  was  brilliant  with 
varied  colour,  contributed  chiefly  by  a small 
bed,  filled  with  several  self  kinds  and  the 
White  Snapdragon  in  between  ; the  effect  was 
charming,  and  for  mixing  with  Carnations  few 
summer  flowering  things  are  better  than  this 
AVhite  Snapdragon.  The  plant  is  bushy  in 
habit,  dense,  and  smothered  with  dense  spikes 
of  white  bloom.  This  is  accomplished  in  quite 
a small  suburban  spot. 

A good  kind  of  Carnation  is  Cantab,  the 
flowers  deep-crimson,  full,  and  very  fragrant — 
another  point  of  importance.  One  does  not 
want  scentless  Carnations,  although  not  a few 
of  the  newer  kinds  are  quite  without  this 
precious  trait.  In  a fine  type  of  the  Carnation 
one  wants  something  more  than  beauty  of  form 
and  colour — fragrance.  This  we  get  in  Cantab. 
I was  looking  over  a large  collection  of  Car- 
nations the  otlier  day,  many  of  them  quite  new, 
and  amongst  the  whites  the  old  variety  W.  P. 
Milner  was  very  fine,  the  flowers  quite  pure,  and 
produced  freely,  being  of  value  for  cutting. 
This  is  cheap,  and  therefore  may  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who  cannot  get  the  many 
choicer  sorts.  Alice  is  the  most  lovely  wliite 
Carnation  I have  seen — so  full,  strong,  and  the 
full  flowers  not  in  tlie  least  split.  Mrs.  Frank 
Watts  is  a good  white,  but  no  better  I think 
than  W.  P.  Milner;  it  is  comparatively  new,  tlie 
flowers  ratlier  large  and  borne  on  stiff  stems, 
the  plant  being  strong  and  sturdy  in  growtli. 
Few  kinds  beat  one  called  Raby  for  usefulness. 
Some  yeai’s  ago  I saw  thousands  of  plants  of  it 
used  to  give  colour  to  borders  in  the  kitchen 
garden  and  in  other  ways,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  charming.  The  plant  grows  with 
great  freedom  and  produces  a profusion  of 
flowers,  none  of  whicli  are  split,  the  petals 
serrated  and  very  briglit  salmon-pink  in 
colour.  It  is  one  tliat  should  be  in  every 
garden.  Mary  Morris  is  an  old  variety,  the 
flowers  of  a clieerful  rose-pink  shade,  and  very 
fragrant.  Countess  of  Paris  is  a lovely 
Carnation.  I recently  saw  a large  bed  of  it 
with  very  few  split  flowers  indeed,  all  being  full, 
broad,  and  of  that  cliarming  blush  shade  one 
likes  so  well.  It  is  strong  in  growth,  very  free, 
and  in  every  way  a Carnation  that  deserves  a 
good  place.  Ketton  Rose  is  a good  rose-coloured 


variety,  full,  bright  in  colour,  the  flowers  large 
and  of  good  form.  Yellow-coloured  kinds  it  is  not 
advisable  to  grow.  Not  one  makes  good  “grass” 
— it  is  always  sickly-looking,  of  a yellowish 
tinge — even  Germania  the  best  of  the  race  being 
far  from  faultless.  They  are  better  for  under 
glass  than  the  open.  I hope  someone  will 
raise  a really  good  yellow,  as  the  colour  is 
welcome.  One  of  the  finest  novelties  I have 
seen  is  called  Cheshire  Favourite.  I do  not 
suppose  it  is  in  any  trade  list  yet,  but  it  is  a fine 
variety,  very  strong  in  growth,  with  tall,  sturdy 
stalks,  bearing  very  large  flowers,  full,  quite  like 
a Rose,  and  of  a delicate  pink  shade,  pale 
towards  the  margin  of  the  stout  petals. 
This  is  the  type  one  wants,  combining 
robustness  of  growth  with  freedom  of  bloom, 
the  stems  with  bold  flowers  that  look  one, 
as  it  were,  straight  in  the  face.  Writing  of 
Yellow  Carnations  reminds  me  that  a kind 
named  Will  Threlfall  is  a good  kind  ; the 
growth  far  more  robust  than  in  tlu  majority  of 
this  section,  although  the  flowers  are  not  quite 
so  pure  in  colour  as  those  of  Germania.  A fine 
old  kind  is  Alice  Ayres.  This  has  been  very 
fine  this  year,  and  is  still  in  its  particular  colour 
unsurpassed.  The  plants  are  strong  in  growth, 
the  flowers  on  sturdy  stems,  and  are  individu- 
ally full,  pure-white,  with  stripes  of  carmine, 
tlie  best  of  tliis  form  of  Carnation  yet  raised. 
Some  of  what  we  may  call  tlie  striped  Carnations 
are  very  pretty,  not  the  bizarres  or  flakes,  but 
such  as  Alice  Ayres,  Anna  Benary,  and  others. 
They  are  not,  however,  superior  to  the  pure 
seifs,  such  as  those  mentioned.  The 

Clove  section  is  getting  important.  Of 
course,  the  Old  Clove  and  White  Clove  always 
have  been  cherished  flowers,  and  of  recent  years 
some  allied  kinds  have  been  raised,  deep-clove 
colour,  relieved  with  broad  bands  of  a brighter 
shade.  If  these  do  not  run  into  dingy  shades 
they  are  elTective.  Certainly  the  finest  of  the 
Cloves  is  called  Uriah  Pike.  It  is  useful 
indoors  for  pots  in  winter,  and  under  glass  one 
nev'ersees  a split  flower,  and  very  few  in  the  open. 
With  sufficient  glass  one  may  have  Clove  Carna- 
tions now  throughout  the  year.  This  variety  is 
very  strong  and  dwarf  in  growth,  making  an 
abundanceof  whatiscalled  “grass, ’’and  the  deep 
self-crimson  flowers  are  produced  with  great 
profusion  on  strong  stems,  whilst  they  are  richly 
fragrant.  Plants  seem  little  subject  to  disease, 
and  bloom  well,  no  matter  what  the  winter  may 
have  been.  This  is  the  kind  of  Carnation  one 
wants,  and  the  ideal  is  being  realised  in  almost 
every  shade  of  colour.  The  purples  are  the 
least  interesting.  King  of  the  Purples  being  one 
of  the  best.  Purple  is  not,  unless  it  is  of  a rich 
royal  shade,  very  pretty,  degenerating  so  quickly 
into  dingy  magentas. 

The  above  few  notes  may  be  interesting  to 
those  who  want  to  know  some  of  the  best 
varieties,  as  this  is  the  time  for 

Layering,  which  should  be  done  at  once,  so 
that  the  plants  may  be  put  out  before  autumn 
is  far  advanced,  thus  getting  well  established 
before  winter.  V.  C. 


874.— Making  pot-pouri'i.  — Damask 
Roses,  part  in  buds  and  part  blown,  two  pecks  ; 
Violets,  Orange-flowers,  and  Jasmine,  a liandfnl 


of  each  ; Orris-root,  sliced,  Benjamin  and  storax, 
2 oz.  each  ; Musk,  :|  oz.  ; Augelica-root,  sliced, 

lb.  ; the  red  parts  of  Clove  Gilly-flowers,  one 
quart ; Lavender  leaves,  two  handfuls  ; Rose- 
mary-flowers, Bay  and  Laurel  leaves,  half 
handful  each  ; three  Seville  Oranges,  stuck  as 
full  of  Cloves  as  possible,  dried  in  a cool  oven 
and  pounded  ; half  handful  of  Knotted  Mar- 
joram ; and  two  handfuls  of  Balm  of  Gilead, 
dried.  All  to  be  put  in  a jar  in  layers,  with 
bay  salt  strewn  between.  A close  cover  to  be 
kept  on  the  jar  and  taken  off  occasionally  when 
the  perfume  is  desired.  The  above  was  taken 
from  an  old  work,  dated  about  1795.  The  chief 
expense  seems  to  be  the  I oz.  Musk  ; this  at 
present  prices  might  cost  15s.  to  20s.  or  more, 
according  to  quality  ; probably  a much  lesser 
quantity  would  do.  The  following  is  another 
recipe  taken  from  the  same  source  : Take  of 
Orange-flowers,  Clove  Gilly-flowers,  and  Damask 
Roses  of  each  three  handfuls  ; Knotted  Mar- 
joram, Lemon  Thj'me,  Rosemary,  Lavender,  and 
Myrtle,  one  handful ; six  Bay-leaves ; half  a 
handful  of  Mint ; the  rind  of  a Lemon,  and  oz. 
Cloves.  Chop  all  and  put  them  in  layers  with 
pounded  bay  salt  between  up  to  the  top  of  the 
jar.  If  all  the  ingredients  cannot  be  got  at  once 
put  them  in  as  you  get  them,  always  throwing 
in  salt  with  every  new  article. — W.  H.  C. 

888.— Using  Yank  water.— What  is  to 
prevent  the  gentleman  who  uses  tlie  very  objec- 
tionable name  of  “Constant  Reader”  from 
laying  a lead  pipe  from  his  tank  to  a convenient 
position  at  tlie  back  wall  of  his  houses,  as  the 
distance  is  only  30  feet  ? A ^-inch  lead  pipe 
could  be  got  at  Gd.  a foot  in  most  places,  and 
perhaps  for  less  ; but  it  would  be  advisable  to 
use  a larger  bore  if  he  does  not  object  to  the 
extra  cost,  and  then  fixing  an  ordinary  cast-iron 
pitcher-pump  at  the  end  next  wall,  and  so  save 
the  labour  of  carrying.  These  pumps  cost  about 
10s.  or  12s.,  and  can  be  obtained  from  any  large 
ironmonger.  They  will  lift  water  up  to  about 
25  feet,  and  as  the  bottom  of  his  tank  is  only 
18  feet  below  the  level  of  his  houses,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  work  satisfactorily. 
Get  a practical  man  to  do  the  work.— W.  H.  C. 

Bambusa  pygm^a.— One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  numerous  Bamboos  introduced 
of  recent  years  from  Japan  is  this  pigmy 
Brnibusa.  Its  stems  are  only  from  3 inches  to 
6 inches  high,  and  it  is  therefore  the  smallest  of 
any  in  cultivation.  It  has  narrow  linear  leaves, 
tapering  to  a fine  point  and  of  a vivid  green  on 
the  upper  surface.  Underneath  they  have  a 
slightly  glaucous  tinge  and  are  covered  with 
small  hairs.  As  this  little  plant  may  be  rapidly 
increased  by  dividing  the  tufts  into  pieces 
onsistingof  two  or  three  stems— especially  if 
taken  indoors  and  given  a little  bottom-lieat— a 
large  patch  may  soon  be  obtained.  It  suggests 
itself  for  use  in  a variety  of  ways,  especially  to 
form  a green  carpeting  in  moist  situations.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy  at  Kew,  and  retains  its 
leaves  throughout  the  winter.  It  is  accepted 
as  a good  species  by  Munro  in  his  “ Monograph 
of  the  Bambusace»,”  the  standard  work  of 
reference  on  this  order.  The  only  other  Bamboo 
near  thii  in  diminutiveness  is  a form  of  the 
variegated  B.  Foitunei  ; it  is  called  compaota, 
but  has  to  be  grown  in  small  pots.  — B. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

This  is  the  time  to  order  the  bulbs  for  forcing.  Roman 
Hyacinths  should  be  potted  at  once,  four  bulbs  in  a 5-inch 
pot.  The  largest  bulbs  will  not  always  produce  the  largest 
spikes.  Weighty  bulbs  of  moderate  size  are  generally  the 
best  for  forcing.  Plunge  outside  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  ashes 
after  potting  for  six  weeks  or  so  to  make  roots.  Liliura  Harrisi 
are  cheap  now.  Strong  bulbs  potted  now  will  flower  soon 
after  Christmas.  This  Lily  will  bear  forcing  after  roots 
have  been  made.  The  Old  White  Lily  does  well  in  pots, 
but  wilt  not  bear  so  much  heat  ,as  Harrisi.  If  potted 
now  and  moved  to  a cold-house  in  November  will  flower 
about  nt.xt  Easter.  The  early-flowering  Uoubleand  Single 
Daffodils  may  be  planted  thickly  in  boxes  to  produce 
flowers  for  cutting  in  winter.  The  bulbs  are  cheap.  The 
stock  of  Spirajas  and  other  plants  and  roots  for  forcing 
should  be  ordered  at  once,  if  not  already  booked.  These 
are  generally  sent  out  in  November,  and  should  be  potted 
at  once.  Assuming  the  early-sown  Mignonette  is  now  up, 
the  weakly  plants  should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  about 
five  plants  in  each  pot.  ilake  a second  sowing  to  bloom 
later.  Keep  the  plants  in  a cold-frame,  but  draw  tbe 
lights  off  in  fine  weather.  Only  use  the  lights  to  shelter 
from  heavy  rains  Before  severe  frost  comes  move  plants 
to  greenhouse  shelf  near  the  gl.ass.  The  hardwood  plants 
may  remain  outside  in  a sheltered  situation  till  the  middle 
of  next  month.  Camellias  and  earliest  Azaleas  may  go  in 
early  in  the  month,  especially  if  the  weather  should  be 
unsettled.  ^ But  when  placed  inside  full  air  should 
be  left  on  night  and  day  for  several  weeks  after  the  plants 
are  housed.  All  plant-houses  which  require  p.ainting 
should  have  attention  at  once,  so  that  the  smell  of  paint 
may  pass  away  before  the  time  for  housing  the  plants. 
I’ot-Koses  should  be  top-dressed  with  old  manure  and  good 
lo.un  in  about  equal  parts,  and  made  firm.  Some  of  the 
old  exhausted  soil  should  be  removed  before  putting  on 
the  new  stuff.  It  will  soon  be  time  to  reduce  the  growth 
of  the  climbers  in  the  conservatory  to  let  in  more  light  to 
the  plants  beneath.  The  days  are  rapidly  shortening,  and 
shade  should  be  dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible.  Any 
young  plants  which  require  more  root  space  should  have  a 
siu-all  shift  to  carry  them  over  the  winter.  This  will 
include  Palms,  India-rubbers,  Aralias,  and  other  foliage 
plants.  Cuttings  of  New  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargo- 
niums will  root  now  in  the  open  air.  Both  of  these 
sections  are  among  the  most  useful  plants  amateurs  can 
grow.  Young  plants  of  the  new  varieties  can  generally  be 
purchased  at  a cheaper  rate  now,  and  everybody  who 
desires  to  keep  in  the  front  rank  should  grow  only  the 
best.  Tree-Carnations  that  were  planted  out  to  make 
growth  should  soon  be  potted  up.  Stand  in  the  shade  for 
a time  after  potting.  See  that  nothing  suffers  for  want 
of  water. 

Stove. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  light  fires  again.  In  warm  stoves 
fires  have  scarcely  been  put  out,  except  for  a dav  or  two 
at  a time  when  the  weather  has  been  hot ; but  there  has 
been  so  little  hot  weather  this  season,  there  has  not  been 
much  chance  to  economise  in  the  matter  of  fuel.  Large 
consumers  of  fuel  generally  make  contracts  for  the  year's 
supply  in  summer,  and  store  it  when  the  price  is  lo\v.  To 
keep  up  a collection  of  stove  or  any  other  class  of  plants 
in  the  best  possible  condition  there  must  be  a constant 
influx  of  young  plants,  and  a corresponding  weeding  out 
of  those  which  have  passed  their  prime.  There  may  be 
some  reason  in  cherishing  an  old  tree  in  the  park,  but 
none  in  keeping  an  old  plant  in  a pot  when  the  younger 
specimens  are  so  much  more  attractive  ; hence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  propagate  a stock  of  young  plants  annually. 
Tuberoses  for  late  blooming  with  me  are  still  outside  in 
the  shade  of  a north  wall.  Some  have  commenced  throw- 
ing up  their  spikes,  and  these  when  placed  in  heat  will 
soon  respond  ; but  the  flower  will  be  required  more  in 
October  and  later  than  now,  so  nothing  will  be  hurried. 
I cannot  understand  how  failures  occur  with  Tuberoses. 
1 find  them  among  the  easiest  things  to  manage. 

The  Unheated  Greenhouse. 

At  the  present  time  this  house  may  either  be  gay  with 
flowers  or  be  planted  with  Tomatoes.  But  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  for  winter  will  now  be  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. Of  the  former  good  masses  of  Christmas  Roses  in 
large  pots  or  tubs  will  be  charming.  Well-shaped  bushes 
of  Laurustinus  will  also  be  useful,  and  I have  had  large 
masses  of  Jasmine  nudiflorum  very  effective  in  winter. 
These  and  other  things  will  now  be  outside  ripening  their 
growth.  Among  foliage  plants  there  are  the  Ferns,  Palms, 
the  Green-leaved  Dracaenas,  the  New  Zealand  Flax,  Bam- 
boos of  sorts,  and  a lot  of  other  plants  of  interesting  or 
elegant  appearance.  If  purchases  have  to  be  made  the 
plants  should  be  secured  at  once,  so  that  they  may  accli- 
matise, so  to  speak,  before  winter  sets  in.  Strong  clumps 
of  Violets  potted  up  next  month  will  be  very  useful,  and, 
of  course.  Chrysanthemums  will  be  available.  If  a canvas 
cover  can  be  thrown  over  the  house  in  severe  weather, 
even  some  tender  plants  may  be  kept  safely  without  fire- 
heat. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The  exhibitor  has  by  this  time  secured  a large  propor- 
tion of  his  buds,  and  all  surplus  wood  has  been  pinched 
off.  Some  late  varieties,  or  where  the  flowers  are  to  be  on 
terminal  buds,  may  still  remain  to  be  taken  ; but  for  the 
ino.st  part  the  buds  have  been  left  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  growing  force  of  the  plants.  Top-dressing  will  in 
some  cases  be  useful,  and  liquid-manure  may  now  be  given 
freely.  Every  grower  has  his  favourite  stimulant.  1 am 
using  .soot  and  Ichthemie  Guano,  and  find  this  gives  good 
results.  Jn  fine  weather  thesyring'e  should  l)e  used  freely 
at  lea.st  twice  a day,  and  the  watering  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  or  the  foliage  will  suffer. 

Perns  under  Glass. 

oung  stuff  well  established  in  small  pots  may  now  be 
shitted  into  r>-inch  pots.  Tliese  will  make  useful  furnish- 
ing stuff  for  the  winter  if  helped  on  in  heat.  To  have  the 
fronds  hardy  and  lasting  the  plants  must  be  grown  without 
shade  now  ; but  the  atmosphere  should  be  freely  charged 


* I n cold  or  novthprn  diAricts'  the  operations  rejerred 
to  under  'A.Tarden  Work”  may  be  done  from  tea  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  eiiuallu  nood 
results, 


with  moisture.  Kipe  spores  from  any  plant  which  pro- 
duces fertile  fronds  may  be  sown  now  in  pans  or  shallow 
boxes,  and  placed  in  a close,  shaded  frame,  or  if  boxes  are 
used  they  may  be  covered  with  squares  of  glass,  and  placed 
in  a damp  position  under  the  stage. 

Tomatoes  in  Cool-houses. 

Stop  all  growth  now,  both  leading  and  other  shoots,  as 
blossoms  set  after  this  date  will  not  ripen  without  fire- 
heat.  In  our  climate  Tomato-houses  should  be  heated  in 
some  way.  The  crop  would  certainly  pay  for  a little  fire. 
Sow  seeds  or  take  cuttings  to  raise  plants  for  early  fruit- 
ing next  season.  Early  Rubv  is  a good  variety.  It  is  very 
prolific,  a good  colour,  and  the  fruits  a good  size. 

Window  Gardening, 

Keep  window-boxes  free  from  faded  flowers  and  dead 
leaves,  and  help  the  plants  with  liquid-manure  ; anything 
of  a stimulating  nature  will  do.  Repot  Freesias  and  let 
them  come  on  naturally,  with  the  soil  about  the  bulbs  just 
moist.  Take  cuttings  of  Ivy-leaved  and  other  Pelargo- 
niums, also  of  VVhite  and  Yellow  Paris  Daisies.  Fuchsias 
will  strike  now  if  young  shoots  can  be  obtained.  Use  the 
sponge  among  foliage  plants. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Hollyhocks  may  be  propagated  now  from  single  joint 
cuttings  of  tbe  side  shoots.  A bit  of  stem  above  and 
below  the  bud  is  left,  and  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  sandy 
compost  under  handlights  or  in  a close  frame.  They  will 
root  in  about  a month  or  so,  and  may  then  be  potted  up 
and  plunged  in  ashes  in  a cold-frame  till  spring.  Cuttings 
of  choice  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  will  root  now  in  close 
frames  placed  in  a shady  position.  The  striking-bed 
should  be  made  light  and  sandy  by  adding  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  Pansy  and  Viola  cuttings  will  root  freely  now  ; in 
fact,  young  shoots  with  roots  attached  may  generally  be 
obtained  from  the  centre  of  the  plants,  which  if  dibbled  in 
sandy  compost  in  a shady  border  will  soon  get  established. 
If  it  is  intended  to  transplant  any  of  the  Narcissus  family 
it  will  he  better  to  do  it  now  before  root  growth  begins. 
White  Lilies  are  already  making  new  roots,  and  in  moving 
them  no  time  should  be  lost  now.  Keep  down  suckers  on 
R'^ses,  especially  where  the  Manetti-stock  is  used.  A good 
soak  of  liquid-manure  would  help  the  autumn  bloom. 
Budding  ought  to  have  been  finished  now,  though  when  the 
bark  works  freel}'  it  may  be  done  anywhere  up  to  the 
middle  of  September.  This  refers  more  especially  to 
Dwarf  Briers,  as  moist  bark  can  generally  be  found  close 
to  the  ground,  or  a little  earth  may  be  removed,  and  the 
bud  inserted  close  to  the  roots.  Gather  seeds  of  annuals 
and  perennials  as  they  ripen.  Beds  of  seedling  Begonias 
should  be  gone  over  now,  and  the  best  marked  for  forming 
groups  in  the  future.  We  want  decided  colours  of  good 
erect  habit,  the  flowers  not  too  large.  These  are  so  easily 
raised  from  seeds  that  to  a large  extent  the}^  will  probably 
supersede  the  Pelargoniums.  Fuchsias  are  now  being 
more  used  for  open-air  decoration.  Large  well-grown 
plants  are  very  effective  planted  thinly  with  a carpeting 
of  Violas  or  some  other  suitable  plant  beneath. 

Fruit  Garden. 

August  is  a good  month  for  planting  young  Vines  under 
glass.  Time  is  saved  by  planting  now  ; and  when  the 
canes  are  well  ripened  cut  them  dowm  nearly  to  the 
ground,  so  that  the  young  canes  next  year  start  aw'ay 
from  the  ground.  Where  the  Vines  which  have  been 
forced  are  unsatisfactory  the  fruit  may  be  cut,  and  the 
Vines  grubbed  up,  a new  border  or  part  of  a new  border 
made,  and  the  young  Vines  set  out  at  once.  The  roots 
will  have  time  enougli  to  make  a little  start  in  the  new 
soil.  A border  0 feet  wide  will  be  sutiicient  to  start  with, 
half  of  which  may  be  inside  the  bouse,  and  the 
remainder  outside.  I rather  prefer  inside  borders,  and 
certainly  I should  in  building  new  bouses  for  Grapes 
utilise  the  space  inside  for  the  roots  whether  I had  outside 
borders  or  not ; but  if  tliere  are  to  be  outside  borders  I 
should,  if  possible,  have  enough  border  inside  to  plant  in. 
This  saves  any  exposure  of  the  main  stem  outside  from 
which  damage  from  stress  of  weather  sometimes  arises. 
In  making  the  borders  secure  good  dr^inage,  and  obtain 
the  best  loamy  soil  available.  The  Vine  is  not  a gross 
feeder,  and  any  support  needed  may  be  given  after  the 
Vines  bep;in  to  bear.  Continue  .the  potting  of  Strawberries 
for  forcing.  Smaller  pots  than  those  of  G inches  in 
diameter  involves  so  much  labour  that  I never  use  or 
recommend  them,  and  for  late  forcing  7-inch  pots  are 
better  than  smaller.  The  most  profitable  lot  of  Straw- 
berries I ever  saw  were  British  (Queens  in  7-inch  pots.  Try 
and  get  all  new  plantations  of  Strawberries  in  this  month, 
so  that  the  plants  may  get  established  before  winter. 
Whatever  distance  is  permitted  between  the  plants  in  the 
rows  the  rows  should  never  be  nearer  than  2 feet,  and  for 
the  large  foliaged  kinds  more  space  will  be  better. 
Crowded  plantations,  except  in  the  case  of  annual  planting, 
do  not  pay.  Birds  are  very  fond  of  Morello  Cherries,  and 
if  they  are  to  be  preserved  the  nets  must  be  netted  up. 
Moreilos  do  well  in  the  open  as  standards  or  pyramids. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

In  some  gardens  I have  noticed  mildew  has  attacked 
the  spring-sovvn  Onions.  Where  this  is  the  case  growth 
will  be  checked,  and  the  bulbs  may  as  well  be  pulled  up 
and  harvested.  On  damp  ground  subject  to  mildew  lime 
and  soot  should  be  used  freely  early  in  the  season. 
The  fungus  has  appeared  among  the  late  Potatoes  in  some 
places,  probably  before  this  appears.  Unless  there  is  a 
change  in  the  weather  the  disease  may  show  itself  in  a 
more  pronouti  -ed  form.  It  is  very  little  use  locking  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse  is  gone,  and  those  who  use 
sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  should  do  so  before  the 
disease  appears,  or  when  the  first  dark  spot  is  seen.  The 
usual  way  of  mixing  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  is  to 
take  from  17  lbs.  to  20  11>5.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
15  lbs.  of  fresh  lime,  di.ssolve  the  two  in  separate  vessels, 
and  afterwards  mix  in  100  gallons  of  water,  and  apply  to 
tlie  foliage  of  the  Potatoes.  Where  the  system  of  dis- 
tribution is  suitable  100  gallons  will  be  sutficient  to  spray 
half  an  acre  or  a little  more.  The  cost  need  not  debar 
any  one  from  using  it,  as  it  would  not  exceed  10s.  to  15s.  per 
acre.  Stop  the  long  shoots  of  Scarlet  Runners,  and  if  the 
weather  should  be  dry  give  a soak  of  liquid-manure.  The 
growth  of  Tomatoes  both  inside  and  out  must  be  kept  thin. 
Slop  e\'ery  plant  now,  as  the  late  blossoms  will  not  have 
so  perfect  fruit.  In  cold  houses  some  of  the  leaves  should 
beahoiUned  back  to  let  in  the  air  and  sunshine.  Plant 


out  Lettuces  and  Endive  for  late  use  on  warm  bordersj 
and  sow  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  to  stand  the  winter.  Sow 
Caulirtoweis  if  not  already  done.  The  dates  are  from  the 
l5th  to  the  25th  of  August  according  to  latitude.  If 
these  dates  are  passed  saw  under  glass.  E.  Hobuay. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Dahlias  have  been  growing  very  rapidly  of  late,  and 
must  be  secUrely  staked  and  frequently  tied,  or  they  will 
soon  fall  about  badly.  In  the  case  of  choice  “Cactus” 
and  show  varieties  about  four  main  flowering  shoots  should 
be  left  outside  the  central  one,  a stout  stake  being  placed 
to  each,  and  all  other  lateral  growths  be  regularly  pinched 
or  cut  out;  but  the  common  single  kinds  with  Pompons 
and  border  varieties  may  be  allowed  to  grow  pretty  much 
as  they  list ; a single  stake  only  being  placed  to  each,  and 
the  principal  branches  be  loosely  looped  to  it.  If  the 
plants  seem  to  require  a stimulant  give  them  a soaking  or 
two  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  either  to 
each  gallon  of  water,  but  do  not  let  the  liquid  touch  the 
foliage.  Should  dry,  hot  weather  set  in  mulch  the  plants 
with  some  half-decaved  manure  if  not  already  done. 
Chrysanthemums  for  late  flowering  may  still  be  shifled 
into  larger  pots,  though  it  is  gecting  quite  late  enough  for 
even  the  plants  to  bloom  about  Christmas  now.  I have 
just  potted  off  a few  dozen  of  late  struck  cuttings  of  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  other  late  kinds,  which  will,  I 
expect,  flower  nicely  in  6-inch  pots  in  December,  and  make 
compact  plants  only  about  2 feet  in  height.  Almost  every- 
one has  plenty  of  Chrysanthemums  in  November,  but  to 
get  nice  fresh  blooms  about  Christmas,  when  they  are  sure 
to  be  most  highly  prized,  requires  a little  forethought,  and 
the  right  kinds  must  be  grown  also.  This  month  is  an 
important  one  to  the  exhibitor,  as  the  buds  are  appearing 
rapidly,  and  must  be  “ taken  left— all  superfluous 

ones  beii>g  removed— as  fast  as  they  become  ready,  which 
is  usually  five  or  six  days  subsequent  to  their  first  appear- 
ance. The  early  morning,  while  the  plants  are  fresh,  is 
the  best  time  for  disbudding,  and  as  a tool  I prefer  a good 
stout  pin  to  anything  else.  Any  shoots  from  the  base  of 
choice  or  new  varieties  may  be  taken  off  and  inserted  as 
cuttings  ; their  removal  will  benefit  the  plants,  and  if 
inserted  they  will  make  useful  stock  plants,  if  nothing 
else.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  begin  feeding  Chrysanthe- 
mums until  the  buds  are  well  “ set then  commence  by 
using  the  liquid  weak,  and  not  more  often  than  once  k 
week,  afterwards  gradually  increasing  both  the  strength 
and  frequency.  Finish  layering  Carnations  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  prick  off  seedlings.  About  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  points  of  Tomato-plants  in  the  open  should  be 
pinched  out  beyond  the  last  truss,  all  side  growths 
removed,  and  all  leaves  shortened  to  half  their  length. 
This  will  give  the  plants  about  six  weeks  to  swell  up  and 
ripen  all  the  fruit  formed  so  far,  before  the  cold  weather 
may  be  expected.  Plants  on  very  warm  walls  may  be  let 
go  for  another  fortnight.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  August  ISth 
to  August  25th, 

Busy  among  Chrysanthemums,  disbudding,  and  killing 
earwigs,  &c.  I have  taken  the  crown  buds  in  most  cases. 
Some  few  come  best  from  the  terminal  buds  ; these  w^ere 
run  on,  and  the  crown  buds  removed.  In  a few  cases  the 
crown  buds  came  prematurely,  and  these  of  course  were 
removed  occasionally.  Crown  buds  and  terminal  buds 
will  be  left  on  the  same  plant.  Where  only  a limited 
number  of  plants  can  be  grown  there  is  sometimes  an 
advantage  in  this.  Nearly  everybody  who  can  grow 
ChryvSantheinums  really  well  has  a desire  to  enter  the  lists 
at  the  Chrysanthemum  tournaments,  and  this  involves  an 
immense  amount  of  both  labour  and  patient  care  ; but  to 
compensate  for  this  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
pleasure  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  plants  from  day 
to  day,  and  speculating  upon  the  growth  of  the  buds  as 
they  emerge  from  among  the  leaves,  and  rise  gradually 
upwards,  and  then  begin  to  unfold.  I consider  the  grower 
of  Chrysanthemums,  if  he  is  an  enthusiast — and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  becoming  an  enthusiast  if  one  takes  an 
interest  in  the  flowers  at  all — has  a wonderful  source  of 
interest  open  to  him  for  the  next  throe  or  four  months  in 
watching  the  development  of  the  buds  and  flowers.  In 
windy  districts  every  shoot  must  be  secured  to  a support 
to  prevent  damage  during  gales  we  are  certain  to  have 
before  the  plants  can  be  housed.  Some  of  the  shoots  which 
could  be  spai'ed  have  been  used  as  cuttings  to  make  dwarf 
plants  in  6-inch  or  even  smaller  pots.  These  will  only  be 
allowed  to  carry  one  bloom,  and  with  liberal  support,  after 
the  plants  are  well  rooted,  these  flowers  will  reach  a good 
size.  Top-dressed  those  plants  which  required  nourish- 
ment, and,  of  course,  liquid-manure  is  being  freely  used 
now.  Sowed  early  Cauliflowers,  earthed  up  Celery,  and 
drawing  earth  up  to  heads.  Put  in  cuttings  of  various 
kinds  of  bedding  plants.  All  the  choice  Pelargoniums, 
tricolors,  and  variegated  kinds,  arc  put  in  single  pots,  but 
the  green-leaved  kinds  are  put  in  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots  to 
save  room  in  winter,  and  are  potted  off  in  February. 
Painted  outside  of  late  vinery.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
houses  in  a good  state  of  repair  as  drip  will  soon  spoil  as 
many  Grapes  as  would  pay  on  the  painting.  Pulled  up 
winter  Onions  and  laid  them  out  to  harvest,  also  Shallots 
and  Garlic.  Thinned  Turnips  to  1 foot  apart.  Sowed 
Brown  Cos  Lettuce.  Planted  south  border  with  Lettuce 
and  Endive.  Emptied  a liquid-manure  tankover  the  roots 
of  Apples  and  Pears  bearing  a heavy  crop.  The  Apples  are  on 
the  Paradise-stock,  and  the  Pears  on  the  Quince,  and 
require  a good  deal  of  nourishment.  Planted  Cucumber- 
liouse  for  autumn  and  winter  bearing.  Shall  let  them 
come  on  gently  without  fire-heat  for  the  present  unless 
the  w'eather  should  be  damp  and  cold.  Potted  first  batch 
of  Roman  Hyacinths.  Looked  over  standard  Briers  that 
were  first  budded  to  loosen  ties.  Pricked  off  a lot  of 
seedling  Ferns,  chiefly  Pterises  and  Adiantums.  Seeding 
stuff  in  single  pots  are  in  demand  for  small  vases,  and 
other  decorative  w’ork.  Gathered  seeds  of  choice  varieties 
of  Sweet  Peas.  These  are  very  beautiful  for  cutting,  and 
the  seeds  of  the  best  sorts  are  valuable.  Montbretias  are 
charming  pot  plants  for  cool  conservatory.  We  have  a 
number  of  pots  plunged  out  in  the  border  to  be  taken 
inside  when  they  come  into  flower. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

DEUTZIAS. 

All  the  Deutzias  are  deciduous  moderately- 
sized  shrubs,  and  remarkable  for  their  showy 
flowers,  which,  under  favourable  conditions, 
they  produce  in  great  abundance.  From  the 
facility  with  which  Deutzias  may  be  forced  into 
bloom,  they  are  extensively  used,  and  form  an 
important  feature  in  the  winter  and  early  spring 
decoration  of  greenhouses  and  conservatories. 

D.  SCABRA  (the  Rough-leaved  Deutzia). — This 
species  is  indigenous  to  mountainous  districts  in 
Japan,  and  was  first  introduced  in  1832.  In 
that  country  it  is  a favourite  ornamental  shrub, 
and  is  frequently  seen  not  only  in  gardens  but 
as  a hedge  plant.  In  our  shrubberies  it  forms  a 
strong-growing  broad  bush  of  about  6 feet  in 
height.  The  starry  snow-white  flowers  are 
produced  in  compound  panicles  in  May  or  J une, 
and  when  in  perfection  have  a splendid  effect. 
It  requires  a light,  well-drained  soil,  and  a 
sheltered  situation — open,  however,  to  the  full 
sunshine,  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  ripen  its 
growths  thoroughly  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

1).  GRACILIS  (the  Slender  Deutzia). — This 
s iperb  little  shrub  is  also  a native  of  Japan,  and 


was  introduced  about  1833.  It  is  of  a dwarf, 
bushy  habit  of  growth,  rarely  seen  higher  than 
about  3 feet.  The  pure-white  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  axillary  panicles,  and  in  ordinary 
seasons  are  in  perfection  in  May.  Though  quite 
hardy  if  planted  in  a light,  dry  soil  and  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  and  though  naturally  the 
most  profuse  flowering  of  the  genus,  it  is  only 
in  exceptionally  favourable  seasons  that  its  full 
beauty  is  developed  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  as  a green- 
house plant  or  for  forcing  that  it  is  now  so  exten- 
sively grown  ; and  it  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  of  winter  and  early  spring 
conservatory  flowering  shrubs.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  usually  kept  in  pots,  plunged  in  a sunny 
border  out-of-doors  during  the  summer  months, 
and  freely  watered  during  the  growing  sea- 
son, the  supply  being  gradually  diminished  as 
the  shoots  begin  to  ripen  and  the  leaves  show 
signs  of  decay.  On  the  approach  of  winter  the 
jilants  are  stored  under  glass,  to  protect  them 
from  frost,  and  transferred  into  the  forcing- 
house  from  time  to  time,  thus  securing  a suc- 
cession of  bloom,  if  desired,  from  January  till 
May.  As  they  are  easily  excited  into  growth,  a 
gentle  heat  is  all  that  is  either  necessary  or 
desirable,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  required  very 
early,  in  which  case  it  is  best  to  put  them  into 


a warm  temperature  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  leaves  fall.  While  growing  freely,  and 
immediately  before  the  blooms  expand,  a 
dose  of  weak  liquid-manure  will  be  found  very 
beneficial  in  assisting  the  free  development  of 
both  foliage  and  flowers.  For  pot-culture  a 
compost  of  three  parts  fresh  light  loam  and  one 
part  well-rotted  leaf-mould,  with  a liberal 
allowance  of  sharp  sand,  is  found  to  suit  admir- 
ably. A well-managed  specimen  of  this  lovely 
plant,  with  its  fresh,  warm,  green  leaves  and 
graceful  blossoms,  has  a charming  effect  in  win- 
ter, and  is  not  only  invaluable  for  decoration, 
but  supplies  very  beautiful  sprigs  for  hand- 
bouquets. 

The  double-flowered  Deutzia  (D.  crenata 
fl.-pl. ). — This  Deutzia  flowers  naturally  so  much 
later  in  the  season  than  D.  gracilis,  that  as  a 
matter  of  course  it  cannot  be  induced  to  bloom 
even  when  forced  as  early  as  D.  gracilis.  Still, 
for  all  that,  it  is  very  valuable  for  greenhouse 
decoration,  as  good-sized  bushes  full  of  bloom 
are  very  pretty,  and  they  retain  their  beauty  a 
considerable  time.  There  are  a couple  of  distinct 
forms  of  this  Deutzia,  one  in  which  the  flowers 
are  pure-white,  and  the  other  with  the  outside 
of  the  IJooms  tinged  with  pink.  A good  white 
form  is  candidissima,  between  which  and  the 


variety  known  as  Pride  of  Rochester  there 
appears  to  be  little,  if  any,  difference.  As  out- 
door shrubs,  too,  these  Deutzias  are  wonderfully 
pretty,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  bloom  till 
the  majority  of  spring-flowering  shrubs  are  past 
their  best  is  an  additional  point  in  tlieir  favour. 
They  are  thoroughly  hardy  and  by  no  means  par- 
ticular in  their  requirements,  though  the  finest 
display  is,  of  course,  obtained  from  plants 
favourably  situated.  These  Deutzias  strike  readily 
enough  from  cuttings,  and  their  dense  mass  of 
fibrous  roots  stands  them  in  good  stead  when 
potted  up  for  forcing.  Mons.  V.  Lemoine,  who 
sent  us  the  photograph  from  which  the  annexed 
engraving  was  made,  thus  writes  concerning 
Deutzia  parviflora  here  figured  : Anyone  who 
visited  the  quinquennial  e.xhibition  at  Ghent 
last  April  might  have  seen  some  flowering 
branches  of  Deutzia  parviflora  side  by  side  with 
an  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  of  double  Lilac.  These 
Deutzia  flowers  were  produced  by  a plant  which, 
after  passing  the  winter  in  the  open  ground,  had 
been  taken  up  and  potted  and  then  forced  in  a 
temperate  house.  This  forcing  proved  a com- 
plete success,  all  the  buds  shown  by  tlie  plant 
having  grown  well  and  produced  flowers  of  the 
usual  size — a result  which  leads  us  to  expect 
that,  when  flower  fanciers  and  growers  for 
market  treat  Deutzia  parviflora  in  the  same  way 


as  they  do  I),  gracilis,  they  will  be  rewarded 
with  results  equally  satisfactory.  The  hardiness 
of  Deutzia  parviflora  is  beyond  question.  VVe 
had  some  young  plants  of  it  put  out  in  the  ojicn 
ground  last  year,  and  these  did  not  sufi’er  in  the 
least  from  the  very  severe  winter  which  followed, 
while  Deutzia  crenata,  D.  crenata  flore-plcno, 
&c.,  were  badly  hit,  their  stems  being  frost- 
bitten to  the  extent  of  one  half. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SPEEDVv^ELLS. 

Veronica  bu.xifoli.v  is  an  extremely  neat- 
habited  Box-like  Speedwell,  which  inhabits  the 
sub-alpine  mountains  of  the  lake  districts  of 
New  Zealand.  There  it  rarely  reaches 
2 feet  in  height,  is  shrubby  and  much  branched, 
but  with  us  in  favourable  positions  it  forms  more 
leggy  growths,  and  attains  larger  dimensions. 
The  flowers  are  whitish,  and,  collected  into 
dense  masses  on  short  racemes,  and  are  slightly 
odorous.  The  bracts  are  prominent,  being 
nearly  as  large  as  the  sepals.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  requires  a partially  shady  spot 
with  a dry  bottom.  It  is  the  V.  odora  of  old 
authors. 

V.  GARNULOSA. — This  is  pretty  common  now 
in  gardens,  where  it  is  often  mistaken  for  its 
near  all}',  V.  pinguifolia.  In  its  native  country 
it  is  said  to  form  a small  prostrate  shrub,  but 
with  ns  it  seems  inclined  to  assume  an  upright 
habit,  flowering  in  dense  broad  heads  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  On  rockwork,  for  which  it  is 
well  suited,  it  is  perfectly  hardy— i.e.,  provided 
the  position  is  exposed  and  dry.  It  is  also  use- 
ful for  pot  culture,  its  handsome  glaucous  foliage 
seldom  failing  to  attract  attention.  The  pretty 
effect  arising  from  the  leaves  standing  out  almost 
horizontally  is  unique.  The  flowers  measure 
^-inch  in  diameter  ; they  are  pure-white,  and 
borne  in  profusion.  It  is  found  at  elevations 
of  upwards  of  5,000  feet  on  Morse’s  Mountains. 

V.  Er.vcRiDEA.  — This  is  well  named,  as  nothing 
could  be  nearer  than  it  is  in  appearance  to  an 
Epacris,  whether  in  or  out  of  flower.  When 
small,  it  forms  pretty  little  upright  bushes,  an 
culging  of  whicli  has  a singularly  beautiful  effect. 
When  it  becomes  tall,  the  slender  stems  assume 
a prostrate  habit,  and  become  ragged.  It  n akes 
a liandsome  rock  plant,  where  it  is  perfectly 
happy  on  a western  aspect,  between  two 
large  boulders.  It  is  a much-branched  species, 
the  branches  being  uniformly  and  thickly 
covered  with  small  dark  glossy  green  leaves. 
I’he  flowers,  which  are  collected  into  leafy 
heads,  are  set  on  short  stalks  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  half-way  down  the  stem.  They  are  white 
and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Very 
young  plants  bloom  freely,  and  as  they  last  a 
considerable  time  this  species  will  no  doubt  be 
useful  in  pots.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  comes  from  the  middle  island. 

V.  riMEJ.EOiDES. — This  handsome  species  is 
nearly  allied  to  V.  pinguifolia,  but  difl'ers  from 
it  in  being  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  if  any- 
thing more  glaucous,  and  with  a distinct  reddish 
tinted  margin  to  the  leaves.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  makes  a pretty  rock  plant.  It  grows 
about  a foot  high,  is  slender,  and  branched,  the 
latter  being  covered  with  rough,  close-set  scais. 
The  leaves  arc  small.  The  flowers,  t.-hich  are 
on  oppo.site  spikes,  vary  from  white  to  dcc]i- 
purple,  the  latter  being  very  handsome.  It  is 
found  on  stony  flats  on  the  midille  island  and 
Hurumui  Dlountains  at  from  800  feet  to 
1,000  feet  abov'e  sea  level,  ami  up  to  4,O00  feet. 
It  flowers  in  June.  G.  II. 


Rochea  falcata. — This  bright-flowered 
succulent  blooms  generally  with  great 
freedom.  It  is  a plant  of  easy  culture,  needing 
simple  greenhouse  treatment,  with  exposure  to 
full  sunshine  except  when  in  flower.  The  large, 
closely-packed  heads  of  scarlet-crimson-coloured 
blossoms,  which,  though  individually  small,  aro 
very  numerous,  make  a goodly  show  at  thii 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  quite  an  old-fashioned 
plant,  and  though  generally  known  under  tho 
above  name,  it  is  by  the  latest  authorities 
included  in  tho  genus  Crassula,  which  has  also 
swallowed  up  tho  once  popular  Kalosanthea 
coccinea,  from  which,  however,  in  general 
appearance  the  Rochea  differs  widely.  The 
principal  care  in  its  cultivation  is  to  guaru 
against  an  excess  of  moisture,  especially  during 
the  winter  months, — T. 


Deutzia  parviflora.  Engra\'ed  from  a piiotograph  sent  by  Mons.  V.  Lemoine,  Nancy,  France. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

POTATO  “THE  BRUCE.” 

Not  so  very  long  ago  it  was  stated  that  this 
very  fine  late  Potato  was  not  good  from  heavy 
land.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  are  striking 
exceptions,  however,  for  I am  now  using  a 
capital  sample  from  stiff-holding  soil  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  cpiality  and  flavour  are  excellent. 
Practically  it  is  the  best  of  these  late  strong- 


growing disease-resisting  varieties  that  I have 
tasted  for  a long  time.  I do  not  wonder  that  it 
has  superseded  for  field  or  market  culture  some 
of  the  older  sorts.  The  tubers  when  cooked  are 
not  only  mealy  or  flaky,  but  they  exhibit  a fair 
proportion  of  yellow  colour  in  the  flesh,  and 
where  that  is  there  is  visually  the  best  flavour. 
With  -.uch  varieties  as  The  Bruce  very  largely 
grown  now,  and  it  is  far  from  being  alone  in  its 
productive  qualities,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Pota- 
toes ar'  nov/  so  plentiful  and  cheap  in  the 
autumn  •'nd  early  winter  months.  D. 


BEST  CUCUMBERS,  MEDIUM  SIZED. 

In  reply  to  “Geo.  Gilbert,”  I frequently  get 
queries  as  to  the  best  Cucumbers  for  the  use  of 
small  families,  as  many  of  the  kinds  that  figure 
largely  at  exhibitions  are  by  no  means  the  best 
for  private  use.  Tender  and  True,  Blue  Gown, 
and  others  of  that  class  are  certainly  very 
handsome,  but  there  is  great  waste  in  cutting  a 
Cucumber  nearly  a yard  long  for  two  or  three 
people  ; far  better  to  have  three  about  1 foot 
long  each,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  for  these 
very  large  kinds  to  perfect  even  half  the 
number  of  fruits  that  the  smaller  ones  do.  Now 
if  we  could  only  get  seedsmen  to  publish  a list 
of  Cucumbers,  as  well  as  other  things,  with  a 
distinction  made  in  kinds  that  are  good  for 
exhibition,  and  other  kinds  that  are  only  recom- 
mended for  use,  or  that  produce  a large  number 
of  medium-sized  fruits  of  good  quality.  I think 
growers  could  overcome  the  vlifficulty  more  or 
less  by  the  mode  of  culture  they  followed,  for 
when  a quantity  of  small  fruits  are  desired  the 
soil  used  should  be  good  fresh  loam,  pressed 
firmly  down,  and  no  fresh  manure  should  be 
mixed  with  it,  the  object  being  to  get  a short- 
jointed,  sturdy,  but  not  luxuriant  growth,  and 
if  a variety  of  prolific  nature  is  used.  Cucumbers 
of  medium  size  will  be  the  result.  The  older 
varieties  that  were  popular  before  the  rage  for 
big  things  set  in  will  be  found  to  answer  well. 
Sion  House  and  Model  are  varieties  suited  to 
any  time  of  year,  in  fact,  have  proved  their 
usefulness  by  the  test  of  time,  and  all  attempts 
to  supersede  them.  J.  G. , Gosport. 


Thinning  Seakale  crowns  and  feed- 
ing.— Thinning  the  crowns  of  Seakale  was 
scarcely  ever  practised  when  old  roots  were 
grown  year  after  year  ; indeed  it  was  not  so 
necessary,  as  the  plant  was  split  up  into  several 
crowns  spread  over  a larger  surface,  but  with 
single  roots  it  is  more  important,  as  if  these 
small  side  growths  are  left  the  root  is  much 
weakened,  and  the  leading  shoot  or  crown  does 
not  make  a thick  growth  so  desirable  with  roots 
for  forcing.  When  the  young  sets  are  planted 
in  lines  there  is  more  necessity  for  this  thinning. 


as  the  growths  soon  become  crowded  and  much 
weakened,  but  if  each  shoot  is  restricted  to  the 
strongest  growth,  there  will  be  more  room  for 
the  plants,  and  early  ripening  is  facilitated. 
Feeding  is  also  equally  important,  as  if  a strong 
growth  has  resulted  from  planting  in  rich  soil 
the  roots  will  have  absorbed  and  used  up  the 
food  placed  in  the  soil,  so  that  a dressing  on  the 
I surface  of  a good  fertiliser  after  the  removal  of 
I such  shoots  or  useless  growths  will  be  of  great 
value.  I am  induced  to  send  this  note  on  feed- 
ing, seeing  the  excellent  re- 
sults obtained  by  flooding 
with  sewage.  I have  never 
seen  such  Kale  as  that 
grown  on  a sewage  farm, 
thus  showing  that  food  is 
required  in  addition  to  that 
placed  in  the  soil.  I am 
well  aware  that  only  a few 
can  give  the  above  stimu- 
lant, but  many  can  utilise 
liquid  - manure  from  the 
stables  or  cow-yard,  and 
even  without  such  manures 
Seakale  of  the  best  quality 
may  be  grown  by  dressing 
between  the  rows  with  fish- 
manure  ; this  may  then  be 
washed  down.  I have 
found  fish- manure  a valu- 
able help  for  Seakale  and 
Asparagus,  while  Celery  is 
also  greatly  benefited.— G. 

Cabbage  caterpil- 
lars.  — As  breadths  of 
Cabbages  are  often  terribly  infested  and  much 
injured  in  summer  both  by  attacks  of  caterpillars 
and  aphis,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that 
through  the  simple  use  of  fine  salt  sprinkled 
lightly  over  Cabbages  once  a week,  not  only  are 
both  classes  of  insects  entirely  destroyed,  but 
the  fertile  properties  of  the  salt  assisted  to  make 
the  dressed  Cabbages  into  first-class  samples. 
That  salt  has  undoubted  manurial  properties 
we  all  know,  but,  all  the  same,  we  too  seldom 
recognise  the  fact  by  employing  it.  The  recent 
very  dry  weather  presented  a most  desirable 
opportunity  for  testing  the  value  of  salt,  not 
only  as  manure,  but  also  in  the  production  of 
moisture.  Had  dressings  of  salt  been  thus  ap- 
plied it  seems  very  probable  that  many  crops, 
otherwise  dried  up,  might  have  thriven  and 
been  profitable.  The  person  who  told  me  the 
result  of  this  Cabbage  salting  experiment  said 
that  a mild  form  of  pickle  might  perhaps  be  as 
efficacious,  or  more  so.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
learn  that  the  salt  exercised  no  harmful  influ- 
ence on  the  Cabbages,  but,  of  course,  the  leafage 
is  of  a hard  leathery  texture  and  not  likely  to 
sulfer  from  moderate  dressings.  It  is  not  at  all 
too  late  for  the  efl’ects  of  either  dry  salt  or  of 
salt-water  to  be  tested  upon  autumn  Cauli- 
flowers, for  many  of  these  are  infested  with 
insects  ; so  also  are  many  Cabbages,  Savoys,  and 
Brussels  Sprouts. — D. 

801. — Tomatoes.— I have  found  it  possible  to  over 
feed  Tomatoes  with  liquid-manure.  Soot-water  is  a safe 
stimulant,  also  a little  superphosphate  in  the  water  or 
scattered  on  the  surface.  Never  give  a stimulant  when 
the  plants  are  very  dry,  but  give  a little  pure  water  first. 
This  trying  season  twice  a week  is  often  enough  to  feed 
Tomatoes  with  stimulants.— G.  II. 

913.— Potato -apples.— Wait  until  the 
“apples”  become  ripe,  or  nearly  so— that  is, 
until  they  begin  to  turn  yellow  and  become 
rather  soft — then  gather  and  place  them  in  the 
sun  till  they  shrivel  slightly.  If  then  soaked 
in  water  for  a few  hours  they  swell  again,  and 
the  seeds  may  be  squeezed  out,  dried,  and  saved 
until  the  spring.  In  February  or  the  beginning 
of  March  sow  them  in  a box  or  pan  of  any  light, 
rich  soil,  such  as  a mixture  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  with  some  sand,  placing  the  box  in  a 
hot-bed  or  on  a greenhouse  shelf,  and  keeping 
moderately  moist.  When  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough  transfer  them  singly  to  small  (3-inch  or 
3.j-inch)  pots,  grow  on  for  a time,  then  harden 
off' and  plant  out-of-doors  in  June  in  good  rich 
soil,  a foot  or  so  apart.  Here,  with  ordinary 
care,  they  will  grow  and  produce  small  tubers, 
which  should  be  saved,  and  in  turn  planted  as 
seed  the  following  spring  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ordinary  sets.  This  second  season  they 
will  yield  a good  crop  of  nice-sized  tubers. — 
B.  C.  R. 

875.— Getting  rid.  of  slugs.— Keep  ducks 
and  invite  them  to  take  an  evening  promenade 


in  your  garden  ; or  go  out  after  dark  yourself 
with  a bulls-cyc  lantern  and  an  empty  flower- 
pot. Turn  the  bulls-eye  on  the  spots  most 
patronised  by  the  slugs.  Invite  them  to  partake 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  flower  pot,  take  them 
to  your  home,  where  a kettle  of  boiling  water 
will  soon  relieve  them  of  all  sublunary  worry 
and  care. — W.  II.  C. 


FRUIT. 

TRAINING  PLUMS,  CHERRIES,  AND 
APRICOTS. 

In  reply  to  several  queries  as  to  the  training  of 
these,  it  is  very  similar,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  details,  which  I will  explain,  where 
necessary.  Fan  training  for  each  of  the  above 
three  fruits  is  the  recognised  form  adopted 
against  walls.  Young  trees  when  procured  from 
nurseries  generally  have  about  six  shoots. 
These  are  shortened  back  more  or  less  according 
to  their  condition,  so  as  to  ensure  their  breaking 
sufficiently  far  enough  back,  and  are  then  fixed 
in  position.  The  lower  tier  of  branches  is 
brought  down  into  an  almost  horizontal  position, 
the  other  four  being  equally  distributed  on  each 
side,  the  centre  being  left  open.  With  the 
subsequent  growth  the  future  framework  of  the 
tree  must  be  the  end  in  view,  care  being  taken 
that  the  branches  are  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  overcrowding.  Unlike  the 
Pear,  where  the  force  is  concentrated  in  a single 
branch,  each  shoot  branches  out  into  others,  so 
as  to  fill  up  the  space.  The  secondary  branches 
for  filling  up  I like  to  encourage  from  the  top 
side  of  the  shoots.  Whilst  the  tree  is  extending 
it  is  bad  practice  to  shorten  any  of  the  leading 
shoots  other  than  are  required  for  filling  up  the 
tree,  or  checking  any  that  are  growing  ahead  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  Each  shoot  as 
it  grows  must  be  kept  straight,  and  so  trained 
that  one  shoot  should  not  interfere  with  the 
other.  What  looks  worse  with  a wall  tree  than 
one  shoot  leading  into  another,  and  very  often  a 
deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  re-regulating.  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  Sweet  Cherries  (of  which  the 
Whiteheart,  here  figured,  is  still  one  of  the  very 
best),  as  a rule,  fruit  from  natural  spurs  ; 


Fruiting-branch  of  Cherry  “ Whiteheart.” 


whereas  the  Morello,  besides  bearing  on  the 
spurs,  fruits,  like  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  on 
the  preceding  season’s  growth.  R. 


Two  good  pot  Pigs  for  forcing.— 

During  the  last  two  seasons  I have  had  every 
opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  several  varie- 
ties of  Figs  for  early  fruiting  in  pots.  Of  the 
newer  kinds  the  heaviest  croppers  were  St. 
John’s  and  Pingo  de  Alel.  These  varieties  do 
not  shed  tlieir  first  crop  like  many  other  kinds 
and  swell  up  quickly.  Those  who  have  not  j’et 
grown  either  of  the  above  varieties  for  earlj’ 
forcing  would  do  well  to  give  them  a trial.  St. 
John's  is  a large,  white-fleshed  fruit,  sweet  and 
juicy.  This  variety  I gathered  the  end  of  March 
from  plants  in  12-inch  pots.  Pingo  de  Mel  has 
a yellowish  flesh  and  the  tree  is  equally  fruit- 
ful. St.  John's  is  of  erect  habit,  while  the 
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other  is  spreading.  Both  varieties  have  heavy 
first  crops,  but  do  not  bear  so  freely  a second 
time,  like  Brown  Turkey  and  other  older  kinds. 
Out  of  twelve  varieties  the  two  varieties  named 
were  the  best.  They  were  grown  in  a low 
house  started  early  in  December,  and  came  in 
far  in  advance  of  older  kinds.  I have  now 
grown  St.  John’s  for  some  time  as  a pot  plant, 
and  am  more  pleased  with  it  this  season  than 
ever  on  account  of  its  free  bearing  and  easy 
forcing  qualities.  It  is  wonderful  the  quantity 
of  fruit  these  plants  will  produce  even  from 
trees  in  small  pots  if  due  attention  is  paid  to 
feeding,  stopping,  and  moisture. — G. 
Preserving  Grapes  from  wasps.— I 

am  surprised  that  anyone  should  now  advise  the 
use  of  muslin  bags  for  the  preservation  of  ( 1 rapes 
from  wasps’  attacks  when  by  simply  touching 
the  partially  eaten  berries  with  a small  drop  of 
Scott’s  or  Davis’  wasp  destroyer  from  a pointed 
stick  their  clearance  from  the  house  is 
speedily  effected.  Your  gardener  surely  has 
not  yet  found  the  value  of  these  frequently 
advertised  remedies,  or  he  would  not  recommend 
the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  muslin  bag.  If  he 
has  not  done  so,  he  should  lose  no  time  in 
proving  their  intrinsic  value,  and  I am  persuaded 
that  their  trial  will  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  muslin  bag  no  longer  necessary  in  the  vinery 
or  any  other  house. — W. 

884.— Planting  an  orchard.- In  a poor 
gravelly  soil  I should  select  the  following 
varieties  of  Apples : Lord  Suffield,  a sure-bearing 
cooking  Apple,  but  will  not  keep  long  after 
Christmas  ; Margil,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Irish 
Peach,  delicious  dessert  varieties,  all  these  on 
the  broad-leaved  Paradise-stock.  Pears  : Bon 
Chretien,  Williams’,  and  Marie  Louise— these 
should  be  on  the  Pear-stock,  not  Quince.  The 
best  time  for  planting  is  the  first  week  in 
November.  The  ground  should  have  a good 
dressing  of  slacked  lime,  at  the  rate  of  lo  bushels 
to  the  quarter  of  an  acre.  As  the  soil  is  poor  a 
little  thoroughly  decomposed  stable- manure 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  planting,  and 
about  two  fork-fulls  placed  on  the  surface  round 
the  trees  when  planted. — G.  H. 

915.— Treatment  of  Melons.— You  do 
not  say  what  convenience  you  have  for  growing 
Melons,  therefore,  I cannot  help  you  to  the 
extent  I might  do  if  you  had  given  more 
particulars.  I may,  however,  tell  you  that 
unless  you  have  some  means  of  heating  the 
structure  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  that 
the  season  is  now  too  far  advanced  for  them  to  do 
any  good.  If  you  can  command  a temperature 
of  70  degs.  give  the  roots  a good  watering  at 
once — the  fruit  will  not  set  while  the  soil  is 
so  dry — and  do  not  pinch  off  the  tops  of  the 
shoots  that  are  showing  fruit. — J.  C.  C. 

919. — Mildew  in  a vinery. — Some  hoiises 
are  naturally  damp  and  “ stuffy,”  and  in  such 
mildew  is  very  apt  to  prove  troublesome  ; the 
best  cure  in  this  case  being  the  judicious  use  of 
artificial  heat.  Again,  mildew  is  often  caused 
by  admitting  sudden  gusts  of  cold  air  in  the 
spring,  while  the  foliage  is  young  and  tender. 
If  neither  of  these  causes  apply,  the  fault  will 
probably  be  found  in  defective  drainage  in  the 
border,  to  which  I have  traced  several  obscure 
cases  of  mildew. — B.  G.  R. 

910.— Budding  fruit  trees.— Fruit-trees 
are  budded  in  August,  and  the  bud  inserted  in 
this  year’s  wood — that  is  to  say,  on  the  stem, 
and  within  6 inches  of  the  ground.  The  wood 
should  be  removed  from  the  bud  the  same  as  for 
Roses.  After  the  bud  is  inserted  the  stem 
must  be  left  its  whole  length.  In  tlie  spring  tlie 
stem  must  be  cut  back  just  above  where  tlie  bud 
has  united  to  the  stock.  — J.  C.  C. 


Clove  Carnation  Gloire  de  Nancy.— 

I think  this  beautiful  white-flowered  sport  from 
the  old  Crimson  Clove  suffers  very  much  here 
from  its  French  appellation,  because  so  few  per- 
sons seem  to  understand  that  it  is  the  old  Clove 
with  a new  colour  after  all.  I saw  a remarkable 
batch  of  this  last  season  in  a small  nursery  in 
Middlesex  in  perfect  health,  and  so  abundantly 
layered,  that  if  all  look  well  there  should  have 
been  at  least  3,000  rooted  plants  to  lift  presently. 
Even  then  the  old  plants  were  carrying  numer- 
ous pure  - white  and  deliciously  perfumed 
flowers.  The  owner  seemed  to  think  that  it 
would  pay  him  better  to  keep  all  his  stock  and 
grow  it  to  produce  flowers,  for,  said  he,  “I 


made  6d.  per  dozen  of  them  in  the  season,  and 
from  a few  thousand  plants  that  would  mean  a 
good  sum.”  Of  course,  it  is  the  delicious  per- 
fume which  the  flowers  give  that  adds  so  much 
to  their  value.  There  is  no  other  white  variety 
that  can  equal  it  for  sweetness. — A. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

GLOXINIAS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 
Iir  reply  to  several  inquiries  as  to  these  plants 
and  their  treatment  when  they  have  finished 
flowering,  we  may  state  that  the  tubers  of  those 
plants  that  are  dried  off  early  in  autumn  should 
in  May  be  started,  shaking  away  all  the  old 
material,  and  re  potting  in  new  soil  that  is 
moderately  light  in  texture,  and  not  poor.  Give 
pots  proportionate  in  size  to  that  of  the  tubers. 
Large  old  roots  make  a fine  display,  but  must 
not  be  pinched  for  ijot-room,  or  the  duration  of 
their  flower  will  be  short.  Moderate  stove  heat 
wherein  to  start  and  grow  the  plants  will  suffice, 


keeping  them  well  up  to  the  glass  as  soon  as  the 
tops  begin  to  move.  Some  Gloxinia  seed  should 
be  sown  in  March  ; when  put  in  thus  early  the 
young  plants  will  flower  nicely  towards  autumn, 
at  which  time  tliey  will  come  in  useful  to 
the  older  stock.  So  much  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  Gloxinias  in  recent  times,  that 
seed  of  a good  strain  (see  illustration)  may  be 
depended  on  to  produce  flowers  much  in  advance 
of  the  best-named  varieties  that  used  to  be 
considered  alone  worth  growing.  B. 


911.  — Window  and  greenhouse 
plants. — -Among  evergreen  subjects  for  the  cool 
greenhouse  or  window,  none  are  better  or  sweeter 
than  Myrtles,  and  far  more  easy  of  culture.  If 
properly  treated,  good-sized  plants  produce 
their  snowy  blossoms  freely  each  summer,  the 
foliage  also  being  so  bright  and  fragrant 
that  sprays  are  always  useful  for  mixing  with 
cut  flowers.  One  cannot  well  have  too  many 
Myrtles,  or  get  them  too  large.  Camellias  are 
nice,  and  the  foliage  at  all  times  handsome. 


though  the  blossoms  arc  formal  and  unfashion- 
able now.  Bushes  of  the  Orange-tree  are  very 
desirable,  and  if  you  can  get  them  to  bloom, 
highly  fragrant  as  well.  Then  we  have  the 
evergreen  Scarboro’  Lily,  with  its  rich  scarlet 
blossoms  in  September,  the  New  Zealand  Flax, 
Aspidistra  lurida,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Grevillea 
robusta,  some  almost  hardy  Palms  and  Ferns,  of 
the  last  an  almost  endless  array.  A favourite 
plant  of  mine,  too,  is  Libonia  floribunda,  a 
charming  evergreen  greenliouse  shrub,  with 
numberless  yellow  and  scarlet  blossoms  in  spring. 
— B.  C.  R.  

PLANT  HOUSES  IN  AUGUST. 

In  this  department  of  the  garden  there  will  now 
be  need  of  most  constant  attention  to  plants  in 
pots  of  all  kinds. 

Watering. — This  will  as  long  as  hot  weather 
lasts  be  the  most  important  of  all  work  (in 
conjunction  with  ventilation)  and  a close  observa- 
tion should  be  kept  to  it  from  morning  to  night. 


Very  hot  weather  casts  aside,  so  to  speak,  all 
ideas  of  morning  and  afternoon  waterings 
sufficing  where  the  plants  are  in  any  way  exposed 
so  that  they  dry  up  rapidly.  For  instance,  where 
tlie  plants  are  out-of-doors  in  warm  or  sunny 
spots  and  their  root-action  in  a good  state  it  is 
in  the  case  of  free-growing  subjects  quite 
astonishing  wliat  an  amount  of  water  is  needed. 
But  this  increased  supply  has  also  its  faults  in 
that  the  soil  becomes  all  the  sooner  ex- 
hausted of  its  good  properties,  and  the  plants 
thereby  in  a measure  weakened  in  due  course. 
To  remedy  this,  partial  or  entire  plunging  can 
be  adopted  ; partial  in  the  case  of  permanent 
plants  and  those  with  the  most  delicate  roots, 
and  entire  plunging  with  others  of  more  rapid 
growth.  When  dealing  with  Cape  and  New 
Holland  plants  of  the  hard-wooded  section,  the 
better  plan  is  to  screen  the  pots  with  others  of 
smaller  growth  and  of  less  consequence,  or  to 
hang  some  shading  material  around,  or  in  some 
way  to  shade  the  pots  upon  the  sunny  side.  It 
is  not  only  to  save  watering  in  these  cases,  but 


A "ood  strain  of  Seedling-  Gloxinia. 
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also  to  prevent  injury  from  the  intense  heat  to 
the  very  delicate  and  minute  roots  which  most 
of  them  possess.  Plunging  of  these  plants  is 
hardly  advisable  sav^e  with  experienced  hands, 
otherwise  the  watering  may  easily  be  too 
excessiv'e,  particularly  towards  the  lower  part 
of  the  soil.  These  remarks  apply  also  to 
Indian  Azaleas,  which,  if  they  should  be  in 
pots  of  uniform,  but  not  large,  size,  could  be 
shaded  by  means  of  a long  board  resting 
against  the  pots  just  for  the  time  being.  By 
either  of  these  methods  a deal  of  watering  may 
be  saved,  causing  less  labour  and  anxiety  also. 
Another  good  plan  which  I had  almost  omitted 
to  advise  is  that  of  dropping  pot-bound  plants 
into  larger  pots,  this  double  protection  to  their 
roots  saving  watering,  as  well  as  keeping  them 
cooler.  To  stand  plants  in  the  shade  out-of- 
doors  which  delight  in  sunshine  is  not  advisable 
if  it  can  in  any  way  be  avoided. 

Inside  wateeing. — This  requires  quite  as 
much  attention  as  that  just  alluded  to,  and  it 
must  be  given  even  if  other  work  for  the  time 
being  is  postponed.  It  is  useless  to  grow  plants 
and  then  spoil  them  from  want  of  water  in  hot 
weather.  Close  observation  as  to  their  require- 
ments and  a knowledge  of  the  real  needs  of 
separate  kinds  go  a long  way  towards  giving 
confidence  to  those  in  charge.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, it  will  be  in  the  cool-houses  where  ventila- 
tion is  freely  given,  that  the  greatest  need  of 
extra  watering  will  be  apparent.  In  stoves 
or  in  ferneries,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  more  humidity,  there  will  not 
be  the  same  degree  of  watering  in  proportion. 
Of  course,  at  such  times  as  now  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  fires  are  essential ; in  fact, 
it  is  resting  time  to  the  plants  when  nearly 
approaching  the  dew  point,  which  is  more  easily 
done  without  a fire  than  with  it.  In  the  case 
of  Palms,  more  particularly  is  it  necessary  to 
give  increased  attention  to  the  watering  now  ; 
so  also  is  it  to  Ariods  and  other  plants  known 
to  thrive  with  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
Palms  in  particular  that  are  in  airy  and  lofty 
houses  will  absorb  a deal  of  moisture. 

Syringing  and  atmospheric  moisture. — 
The  syringe  should  be  used  now  more  freely 
than  usual,  it  will  not  only  do  the  plants  good, 
but  keep  in  check  all  insect  pests  which 
thrive  in  hot  and  dry  weather.  Not  only 
does  this  apply  to  plants  indoors,  but  outdoors 
also.  As  the  sun  leaves  the  plants  that 
are  outdoors,  a good  damping  overhead 
will  do  them  a lot  of  good.  This  can  be  done 
either  with  a syringe  or  with  a fine  rose 
on  the  water-can  ; the  latter  will  answer  well 
when  no  insects  have  to  be  dealt  with.  In  lofty 
houses  with  climbers  and  large  plants  the  gar- 
den engine  should  be  brought  into  use  ; this 
will  reach  those  parts  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  do  with  the  syringe.  Increased  atmospheric 
moisture  in  houses  with  air  on  by  night  as  welt 
as  day  will  not  do  any  harm,  but  even  now  in 
stoves  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  damp  down 
after  6 p.m.  with  no  fires  alight. 

Shading. — Additional  shading  will  in  many 
cases  be  desirable  if  the  weather  is  very  bright, 
and  the  blinds  may  be  let  down  earlier  and  be 
left  down  later  just  for  the  time,  but  do  not 
carry  this  advice  to  any  great  excess.  A good 
plan  of  giving  extra  or  temporary  shading  is  by 
means  of  whitening  only,  mixed  with  water. 
This  can  be  quickly  syringed  upon  the  glass 
whenever  it  is  found  necessary,  and  it  will  be 
removed  easily  enough  by  the  first  rainfall.  In 
some  cases  the  usual  shading,  if  light,  will  be 
hardly  sufficient  in  very  hot  weather,  but 
whitening  applied  thus  will  remedy  it  as  long  as 
it  is  needed.  Where  no  roof  shading  is  used, 
the  whitening  is  a ready  method  for  the  time 
being.  J. 

916.— Black  spots  on  plants  in  a 
conservatory. — I have  no  doubt  but  what 
the  black  spots  on  the  leaves  of  your  plants  is 
the  result  of  insects  on  the  Vines — mealy-bug 
probably.  If  that  is  so  you  have  a dire  enemy 
to  contend  with,  as  it  will  spoil  your  Grapes  as 
well  as  your  flowers.  To  get  rid  of  the  insects 
you  must  search  over  the  Vines  for  them 
regularly,  and  kill  them.  The  insects  are 
nearly  white  in  colour,  and  so  proof  against 
anything  that  can  be  applied  with  a syringe  on 
such  subjects  as  Vines,  that  this  plan  is  of  no 
use.  You  had  better,  yours  being  such  a bad 
case,  the  Vines  should  be  syringed  with  clear 
water  the  following  morning  early.  Repeat  the 


soap  solution  for  three  successive  evenings,  and 
clear  water  in  the  morning.  At  the  same  time 
ventilate  the  house  both  back  and  front  for  at 
least  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  leav- 
ing one  top  ventilator  in  each  house  open  a little 
way  all  night.  You  should  remove  at  once  all 
the  bunches  on  the  Vines  that  were  injured  by 
the  fumes  of  sulphur,  as  they  will  be  no  good. 
In  all  probability  the  injured  Vines  will  start 
into  growth  again  shortlj’.  Dissolve  4 ounces 
of  Gishurst  compound  in  a gallon  of  water,  and 
applj'  the  liquid  with  a small  brush  to  every 
insect  you  can  see,  and  in  the  winter,  after  the 
Vines  are  pruned,  paint  the  rods  thoroughly 
with  the  mixture. — J.  0.  C. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

FLOWERS  AND  FERNS  IN  VASES. 
The  annexed  illustration  shows  well  the  value 
and  great  beauty  of  light  and  simple  arrange- 
ments of  cut  flowers  and  foliage  in  a vase.  The 
great  thing  to  be  avoided  in  all  arrangements  of 


OtiR  Rkaders’  Illustrations  : Vase  of  flowers  of 
Rondeletia,  Adiantum  f?raci]limum,  and  O.Talis. 
Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photo- 
graph sent  by  Mrs.  Martin,  Bournkrook  Hall,  Bir- 
mingham. 

this  kind  is  overcrowding ; each  individual 
frond,  leaf,  and  flower  should  be  allowed  to  tell 
its  own  tale,  and  then  the  result  is  almost 
always  satisfactory.  B. 


FREESIAS  FOR  A ROOM. 

Those  who  have  become  possessed  of  a pot  of 
these  delightful  bulbs  last  year,  and  have  allowed 
them  to  die  gradually  away  in  the  open  air  since 
April  (as  they  should  do)  must  now  lose 
no  time  in  repotting  them,  or  they  can  procure 
Dulbs  from  a horticulturist.  Early  potting 
before  July  is  over  is  the  secret  of  success  in 
growing  these  plants,  for  they  will  not  bear 
much  forcing-heat,  and  the  natural  warmth  of 
the  autumnal  sun  is  by  far  the  best  forcing  for 
them  if  early  blossoms  are  needed.  Clumps  of 
these  small  bulbs,  undivided,  are  preferable  to 
single  assorted  bulbs  ; but  in  any  case  they  are 
best  grown  thickly  in  the  pot,  for  anything 
under  a dozen  bulbs  makes  but  a poor  show, 
and  as  many  as  twenty  can  be  placed  in  one 
pot.  Five-inch  or  six-inch  pots  are  large 
enough  ; when  placed  in  larger  sizes  the  delicate 
flowers  are  dwarfed  by  comparison,  and  do  not 
look  their  best,  and  these  should  be  well-drained 
and  half  filled  with  a good  rich  light  compost 
of  ordinary  potting  soil,  containing  turfy- 


loam,  leaf-mould,  soot,  and  sand.  The  bulbs 
must  not  be  placed  too  near  the  top  of 
the  pot,  for  this  plant  has  a very  thin  stem 
just  where  it  issues  from  the  bulb,  which 
can  scarcely  hold  up  the  leaves  and  blossoms 
upright  unless  supported  with  soil.  For  this 
reason  it  is  well  to  top  dress  the  plants  when 
they  are  a few  inches  in  height,  pressing  some 
fine  soil  firmly  round  the  stems  ; but  as  Freesias 
need  plenty  of  water  when  in  growth,  room 
must  still  be  left  for  an  abundant  supply  of  this. 
Well-grown  Freesias  require  no  sort  of  staking 
or  tying,  which  spoils  their  elegance  ; but  to  this 
end  they  must  be  grown  as  hardy  as  possible. 
The  pots  of  bulbs  should  be  buried  to  the  rim  in 
fine  coal-ashes  in  the  open-air  after  potting,  and 
kept  moist,  but  not  very  wet,  until  the  “grass” 
appears  in  September.  Before  severe  frost 
threatens  the  pots  .should  be  taken  indoors, 
and  if  a greenhouse  be  available,  they  should  b" 
grown  on  a shelf  only  a few  inches  below  the 
glass.  Failing  this,  however, . they  can  be 
managed  in  a sunny  window,  keeping  them 
close  to  the  glass  (except  during  sharp  froet), 
and  giving  them  plenty  of  air  from  above,  as 
they  particularly  dislike  draughts.  The  pots 
should  be  turned  round  often  to  ensure  straight 
growth,  and  the  bulbs  must  never  be  allowed  to 
want  for  water,  which  should  be  supplied  in  a 
tepid  condition  and  in  ample  quantities, 
emptying  the  saucers  half-an-hour  after  watering 
the  plants.  Here  they  will  throw  up  their 
blooms  in  early  spring,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
' say  at  what  date  without  a knowledge  of  the 
! amount  of  fire-heat  in  the  room  and  sunshine  in 
I the  window.  They  may  be  grown  even  in  a 
' bedroom  without  a fire  (if  lifted  back  from  the 
window  at  night),  where  they  will  flower 
extremely  well,  though  not  until  May.  After 
blooming,  the  bulbs  must  still  be  kept 
moderately  damp  (though  they  will  not  need  so 
much  water  as  when  in  full  growth),  and  allowed 
to  ripen  their  bulbs  gradually  in  a sunny  spot 
out-of-doors  when  severe  frosts  are  over  until 
July  again  arrives,  and  with  it  their  time  lor 
repotting.  I.  L.  R. 


CHINA  ASTERS  FOR  A ROOM. 

These  beautiful  flowers  are  sold  in  the  streets 
' rif  London  in  enormous  quantities  (generally 
three  plants  in  a pot  in  full  bloom),  puie-white, 
mauve,  pink,  and  crimson  beingall  represented, 
and  they  are  extremely  popular  for  decorative 
purposes.  But  those  who  live  in  the  country 
may  easily  supply  themselves  with  Asters  in 
plenty  by  raising  the  seed  in  a hot-bed  (or 
buying  seedlings)  in  the  spring,  and  cultivating 
i hem  in  the  garden  until  August,  giving  them 
good  soil,  with  a liberal  admixture  of  soot  in  it. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  they  will  be  just 
opening  their  buds,  and  that  is  the  best  time  to 
raise  and  pot  them.  During  dry  weather  they 
should  be  W'ell  watered,  and  if  this  is  done  over- 
night t he  plants  can  be  raised  next  day  with  a 
ball  of  soil  round  their  roots,  and  will  not  feel 
it  at  all.  A 6-inch  or  7-inch  pot  will  take  three 
plants,  placed  close  together,  the  pot  being 
filled  up  with  rich  compost,  and  the  whole 
watered.  After  a few  days  in  a damp,  shady 
corner  to  recover  the  shock,  these  pots  of 
Asters  may  be  used  in  the  house,  where  they 
will  be  very  decorative,  or  in  the  balcony  or 
verandah.  They  are  also  useful  for  window- 
boxes,  the  pots  being  hidden  with  Moss,  or  the 
plant  may  be  put  into  the  soil  of  the  windmv- 
box.  The  dwarf  varieties  of  Aster,  such  as  the 
Victoria  Aster,  are  the  most  suitable  for  this 
work,  especially  such  very  floriferous  kinds  as 
Snowball,  one  of  which  will  make  a good  efl'ectby 
itself  in  a pot.  The  seed  can  easily  be  raised 
in  a sunny  window  in  April,  and  should  be 
carefully  hardened  off  by  placing  the  box  or  pan 
out-of-doors  every  day,  only  taking  the  seedlings 
in  during  the  night  until  frosts  are  over. 
When  about  2 inches  high  the  seedlings  should 
be  transferred  to  a box  of  good  light  soil,  with 
leaf-mould  and  a little  soot  and  sand,  planting 
them  about  3 inches  apart  each  wa^q  and  they 
should  be  put  into  a rich  border  at  the  end  of 
March. I-  L.  R. 

Carnations  for  a room.— Towards  the 
autumn  we  may  often  find  in  our  gardens  a few 
young  Carnations  which  have  been  put  into 
position  rather  late  in  the  spring,  and  are 
therefore  late  in  flowering,  so  that  thej’  are  only 
pushing  up  their  flowering-spikes  just  as  the 
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early  frosts  threaten  to  spoil  the  blossoms. 
These  make  excellent  room  plants  if  lifted  and 
potted  with  care,  giving  them  excellent  drainage 
and  a compost  (to  fill  up  the  crannies)  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  soot,  and  sand.  But  they  must  not 
have  their  roots  much  exposed,  aud  to  this  end 
the  plants  should  be  thoroughly  watered  before 
they  are  raised,  and  this  operation  must  be 
carefully  performed  with  a fork,  loosening  the 
soil  all  round  before  the  plant  is  raised.  If 
watered  and  shaded  for  a few  days  the  plants 
will  then  stand  well  in  a sunny  window,  opening 
their  flower-buds,  and  continuing  to  bloom  as 
though  they  had  not  been  disturbed  at  all. 
They  must  not,  of  course,  be  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  gas. — I.  L.  R. 


MEADOW  RUE  (THALICTRUAI). 

An  extensive  genus  of  Crowfoots,  all  of  which 
have  much-divided  elegant  foliage,  but  none  have 
showy  flowei's.  A few  of  the  smaller-growing 
species  possess  foliage  of  a most  graceful  kind, 
rivalling  in  delicacy  of  form  and  colour  some  of 
the  charming  Maiden-hair  Ferns.  They  are 
valuable,  there- 
fore, for  many 


ORCHIDS. 

TRICHOriLIA  GALEOTTIANA. 

Tins  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  other 
members  of  this  family  by  its  light-yellow 
flowers,  and  although  inferior  in  point  of  beauty 
to  many,  it  is  still  deserving  a place  in  all  col- 
lections. In  reply  to  my  correspondent,  “J. 
Upfold” — who  sent  me  some  blooms  of  T.  suavis 
earlier  in  the  season,  now  sends  some  of  this  for 
a name  — it  is  not  a new  kind,  nor  is  it 
very  uncommon  ; but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a nice 
addition  to  any  collection,  and  the  colour  of  its 
flowers  will  make  a pleasing  contrast  with 
others  belonging  to  this  family  of  Orchids.  It 
was  discovered  over  fifty  years  ago  by  an  Italian 
botanist,  whose  name  it  bears,  but  was  not  in- 
troduced into  European  gardens  until  about 
fifteen  years  later,  when  Mr.  Verschaffelt,  of 
Ghent,  received  an  importation  from  Mexico, 
where  it  is  said  to  grow  upon  the  branches  of 
Oak-trees  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet.  This 
plant,  like  the  majority  of  Trichopilias,  will 
grow  in  baskets  or  upon  blocks  of  wood  ; but  I 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Meadow  Rue  (Thalictriun 
adiantifolium).  En;^raved  for  Gardening  Illustrated 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Charles  Smith, 
“ Mandaua,”  Penrith. 

have  always  noticed  the  finest  plants,  and  with 
the  greatest  quantity  of  blossoms,  appear  when 
cultivated  in  pots.  When  grown  in  the  latter, 
they  must  be  well  elevated  above  the  rim  ; this 
is  very  essential,  as  the  spikes  proceed  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  have  a drooping 
habit,  consequently  if  these  are  below  the  sur- 
face, and  cannot  grow  freely  over  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  they  often  rot  and  cause  much  dis- 
appointment. I should  imagine  this  will 

account  for  the  decaying  of  some  spikes  which 
are  also  sent,  and  without  further  information 
cannot  give  any  other  reason.  Although 

Tricliopilias  do  not  require  an  excessive 
amount  of  water,  they  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry  ; naturally  more 
is  necessary  in  the  summer  than  during 
the  winter  months,  bub  should  the  bulbs 
shrivel  or  show  signs  of  distress  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  they  have  been  kept  too  dry, 
and  will  then  often  take  a long  time  to 


thoroughly  recover.  The  drainage  must  be  good, 
and  the  compost  should  consist  of  good  Iirown 
peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  if  placed 
close  to  the  glass  so  that  they  may  receive 
plenty  of  light,  will  be  very  beneficial  and 
induce  them  to  bloom  more  freely. 

Trichopilia  Galeottiana  will  succeed  well 
iu  a house  with  other  Mexican  Orchids  where 
the  atmosphere  must  always  be  kept  in  a nice 
moist  condition.  The  flowers  are  produced 
freely  from  the  present  time  till  the  end  of 
September.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  similar, 
narrowly  lanceolate,  and  of  pale  greenish-yellow, 
whilst  the  lip  is  light-yellow,  with  the  disc  of  a 
deeper  shade,  and  which  in  some  flowers  is  occa- 
sionally spotted  with  red.  This  species  flowers 
later  than  the  popular  T.  suavis,  and  is  not 
sweet  scented,  as  is  the  case  with  that  beautiful 
kind,  but  will  last  about  a fortnight  in  full 
beauty,  if  kept  cool  and  dry.  The  plant  is  nice 
and  dwarf  in  habit,  usually  attaining  a height 
of  about  8 inches  to  10  inches,  and  when  given 
the  proper  treatment  forms  a nice  compact 
plant.  The  bulbs  are  stem -like  and  pale-green, 
whilst  the  leaves  are  of  a much  darker  colour, 
and,  as  before  mentioned,  is  a nice  plant  for  all 
amateurs’  collections.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM  JONESIANUM. 

This  is  a very  beautiful  Oncidium,  and  quite 
distinct  from  all  others.  It  has  very  small 
pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  densely  clustered,  and 
long,  slender,  roundish  leaves,  tapering  to  a long 
point,  channelled  on  top,  and  deep-green  in 
colour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
whole  genus,  and  one  that  has  given  a deal  of 
trouble  to  growers,  for  its  proper  requirements 
do  not  appear  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  It 
was  introduced  from  Northern  Paraguay  by  the 
late  Mr.  Horsman,  of  Colchester,  in  1878,  and 
at  once  met  with  a good  reception.  It  is  an 
evergreen  plant,  and  produces  a drooping  raceme 
of  flowers,  with  sepals  and  petals  of  pale 
yellowish-green,  spotted  with  chestnut-brown, 
and  waxy  at  the  edges.  The  lip  is  white,  with 
a crest  dotted  with  red,  and  the  claw  having  a 
bright-yellow  auricle  on  each  side.  It  usually 
blooms  from  September  to  December,  and  the 
flowers  last  a long  time  in  full  beauty.  It  is  a 
species  that  occupies  but  little  space,  and  I have 
seen  it  do  remarkably  well  when  placed  upon  a 
block  of  wood,  and  suspended  close  to  the  glass  ; 
and  in  some  situations  I have  also  noticed  it 
grown  in  pots  with  a compost  of  rough,  fibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  must  have 
thorough  drainage  at  the  roots,  and  the  warmest 
end  of  the  Cattleya-house  will  be  found  to  suit 
it  best.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  MENDELLI. 

This  beautiful  Cattleya  must  be  classed  amongst 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  all  Orchids  ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  dilScult  to  find  a collection 
which  did  not  contain  some  specimens  of  this 
species.  As  an  exhibition  and  decorative  plant 
it  is  of  great  value,  the  pure-white  and  bright- 
magenta  colour  of  its  flowers  being  very  effective, 
and  mingles  well  with  others  that  are  in  bloom 
at  the  same  time.  Cattleya  Mendelli  was 
introduced  into  this  country  from  Columbia, 
about  twenty-four  years  ago,  by  Messrs.  Low,  of 
Clapton,  and  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  and 
flowered  in  this  country  for  the  first  time  in 
1871.  Since  then,  however,  Ave  have  had  it 
imported  in  considerable  numbers,  and  conse- 
quently many  fine  forms  have  appeared.  The 
variability  in  this  species  is  not  so  much  as  is 
the  case  with  C.  Trianse,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  considerable,  and  some  of  the  most  distinct 
forms  have  received  varietal  names.  This 
Cattleya  flowers  during  the  summer  months, 
commencing  to  open  its  buds  as  early  as  May, 
and  continuing  in  blossom  for  a long  time  in 
full  perfection.  The  individual  flowers  are 
large  and  of  fine  form,  sepals  and  petals  white, 
often  tinted  with  pale-rose,  the  latter  being 
very  broad  and  undulated  ; the  lip  is  three- 
lobed,  side  lobes  rolled  over  the  column  forming 
a tube,  the  front  lobe  being  very  broad  and 
spreading,  much  fringed  at  the  margin,  rich 
magenta  at  the  front,  becoming  lighter  towards 
the  base,  and  with  a rich-yellow  throat.  Often 
four  and  five  of  these  beautiful  blooms  are  pro- 
duced on  one  spike,  it  being  one  of  the  most 
profuse  flowerers  of  all  the  Cattleyas.  This 
plant  is  of  easy  cultivation,  thriving  best 


ornamental  pur- 
poses, both  in 
association  with 
flowering  plants 
and  with  those  of 
tine  or  character- 
istic foliage. 

T.  ANEAIONOIDES 
(Rue  Anemone). 

— A delicate,  dim- 
inutive, and  in- 
teresting species, 
of  dwarf  habit, 
usually  only  a few 
inches  high.  The 
flowers  are  white, 
nearly  1 inch  in 
diameter,  and 
open  in  April  and 
May.  The  plant 
is  best  ada[)tcd 
for  cultivating  on 
rock  work  in  deep, 
moist  soil,  and 

[lartial  shade.  A double-flowered  variety  is  in 
cultivation,  and  may  be  preferred  to  the  single 
one.  Native  of  North  America. 

T.  MINUS,  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all 
the  species,  forms  compact  tufts,  from  1 foot 
to  18  inches  high,  very  symmetrical,  and  of  a 
slightly  glaucous  hue.  It  may  be  grown  in 
any  soil,  and  requires  only  that  the  slender 
flower-stems,  which  appear  in  May  and  June, 
should  be  pinched  off.  Not  alone  in  its  aspect, 
as  a little  bushy  tuft,  does  it  resemble  the 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  for  the  leaves  are  almost 
pretty  enough  to  pass,  when  mingled  with 
flowers,  for  those  of  the  Fern  ; they  are  stiffer 
and  more  lasting  than  Fern  fronds,  and  are  well 
suited  for  mingling  with  vases  of  flowers,  &c. 
There  are  probably  several  forms  or  varieties 
of  this  plant.  It  would  look  pretty  isolated  in 
large  tufts  as  an  edging,  or  in  borders,  or  in 
groups  of  dwarf  subjects.  Easily  increased  by 
division.  T.  adiantifolium  (here  figured)  is  a 
similar  plant. 

T.  TUBEROSUM  grows  about  9 inches  high. 
Besides  the  graceful  foliage  which  ive  find  in  all 
the  dwarf  forms  of  the  genus  Tlialictrum,  we 
have  in  this  instance  an  additional  beauty  in 
the  abundant  mass  of  yellowish  cream-coloured 
flowers  which  this  plant  produces.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  thrives  in  a deep  peat  soil. 
S.  Europe. 

Besides  these  dwarf  kinds  there  are  about 
two  dozen  species  in  cultivation,  all  of  which 
are  of  tall  growth,  ranging  from  3 feet  to  6 feet 
high.  There  is  a great  sameness  amongst  them, 
as  all  have  elegant,  finely-cut  foliage. 

One  or  two  of  them  are  well  worthy  of 
cultivating  in  a mixed  border,  as  their  elegant 
growth  associates  admirably  with  gay  flowers, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  should  choose  T.’ 
aquilegifolium,  which  is  about  4 feet  in  height 
and  a vigorous  grower  in  any  soil.  There  are 
two  or  three  varieties  of  it,  one  (atropur- 
pureum)  with  dark  purplish  stems  and  leaves. 
All  of  the  Meadow  Rues  are  aflipirable  subjects 
tor  naturalisins. 

B.  M. 
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with  pot  culture  ; these  must  be  well 
drained,  and  should  at  least  be  half 
filled  with  potsherds,  and  a compost  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  should  be  used 
for  potting,  the  plants  being  elevated  above  tlie 
rim  of  the  pots.  After  the  flowers  are  past  it 
commences  to  make  its  growth,  and  it  should 
then  receive  a moderate  supply  of  water,  care 
being  taken  not  to  let  the  young  growths  rot. 
When  these  are  completed  the  plants  should  be 
gradually  dried  oft'  and  given  a period  fif  rest  ; 
but  water  must  not  be  entirely  withheld,  only 
sufficient  being  required  to  keep  the  bulbs  from 
shriv'elling.  These  plants  are  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  principally  avhite  scale  and 
thrips,  which  must  be  kept  away  as  much  as 
possible,  otherwise  they  wilt  soon  cause  the 
plants  to  have  a sickly  appearance.  8uch  varie- 
ties as  C.  Mendelli  Bella,  C.  Mendelli  grandi- 
flora,  and  several  others  are  decided  improve- 
ments on  the  original  form  ; but  where  a collec- 
tion of  this  species  is  grown  unlimited  numbers 
of  varieties  will  generally  appear. 

Matt.  Brajiblk. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

SUNFLOWERS  (HELIANTHUS). 

It  is  common  to  see  flowers  of  the  large  annual 
kind  more  than  a foot  across,  and  the  dark 
centres  stand  out  conspicuously  when  margined 


Some  are  double  and  some  single.  Some  of  the 
best  are  Helianthus  atrorubens,  angustifolius, 
decapetalus,  doronicoides,  giganteus,  multi- 
florus  fl.-pl.  (here  figured),  and  the  typical  single 
form  (these  are  both  excellent),  orgyalis,  and 
rigidus  ; the  last,  perhaps,  better  known  as 
Harpalium  rigidum,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
all  late  summer  and  autumn-flowering  plants, 
being  admirably  adapted  for  the  supply  of  large 
quantities  of  cut  flowers.  U. 


INTERMEDIATE  STOCKS. 

These  are  extremely  useful  and  showy  plants, 
but,  as  far  as  the  south  of  England  is  concerned, 
not  so  much  employed  for  the  decoration  of 
the  flower  garden  as  I think  they  deserve  to  be. 
The  general  plan  is  to  have  intermediate  Stocks 
in  pots  for  house  decoration,  and  while  extremely 
useful  in  that  way,  it  appears  to  limit  their 
capacities  for  floral  decoration,  as  wlien  a good 
strain  is  employed  they  make  charming  fragrant 
beds  in  May  and  June  and  remain  in  bloom  for 
a considerable  period.  They  have  been  termed 
“spring  Stocks,”  and  the  designation  is  an 
appropriate  one.  We  have  very  fine  strains  of 
white  and  scarlet  intermediate  Stocks,  the 
former  especially,  in  cultivation  at  the  present 
day  ; the  purple  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  good 
character,  but  it  is  not  so  plentiful  as  the 
other  two.  When  employed  for  house  and 
window  decoration,  one  method  of  raising  plant 


A Perennial  Sunflower  (Helianthus  multiflorus). 


with  their  broad  zones  of  golden-jmllow  petals. 
There  are  dwarf  and  tall  forms  of  the  single, 
and  also  of  the  double  varieties.  The  last- 
named,  when  of  a fine  double  character,  are 
very  imposing  subjects,  but  the  current  taste 
certainly  seems  to  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
single  in  preference  to  the  double  varieties. 
Wherever  planted,  they  should  have  good  soil, 
and  while  there  is  much  in  the  quality  of  the 
variety,  it  is  also  certain  that  a good  soil  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  production  of  fine 
flowers.  People  are  very  apt  to  plant 
Sunflowers  in  out-of-the-way  places,  where 
the  soil  is  poor  and  uncongenial,  and  then  the 
flowers  are  small  and  spare,  disappointing  the 
grower.  The  Sunflower  deserves  to  be  well 
cultivated,  and  then  its  blossoms,  whether 
single  or  double,  are  freely  produced  and  are  of 
fine  size  and  quality.  In  addition  to  the  annual 
kinds  there  are  many  varieties  of  perennial 
Sunflowers  that  are  of  very  great  value  as  border 
plants,  and  they  are  much  grown  in  some 
gardens  for  cutting  from  at  the  end  of  summer 
and  in  autumn.  They  are  best  increased  by 
parting  the  roots  about  the  middle  of  October 
or  later,  according  to  the  season,  soon  after  the 
flowering  season  is  ovei',  and  planting  out  in 
good  soil.  These  perennial  varieties  are  genei - 
ally  of  free  growth,  throwing  up  many  stems 
and  producing  large  quantities  of  flowers. 


is  to  sow  in  August  or  early  in  September,  using 
a fine  and  rather  light  rich  soil,  placing  four  or 
five  seeds  in  a pot,  and  plunging  them  up  to  their 
rimsin ashes  inacoldframe  with  a glass  covering ; 
then  when  large  enough  theplants  arethinned  out 
to  three,  or  the  pots  can  contain  more  or  less, 
according  to  their  size.  Some  sow  in  boxes,  and 
when  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  are 
potted  singly  into  small  pots.  Shifted  into 
Uj-inch  pots,  and  bloomed  in  them,  when  well 
manaf*'ed  and  in  good  soil  fine  heads  of  flower  are 
obtained.  Some  plant  their  intermediate  Stocks 
out  in  beds.  They  are  very  gay  while  they  last, 
and  in  the  case  of  a good  double  strain  the 
bloom  continues  for  some  time,  and  they  can 
then  be  succeeded  by  dwarf  Asters  in  buds,  as 
the  last-named  come  into  bloom  quickly  and  take 
up  the  floral  succession  at  once  and  carry  it  on 
until  the  autumn.  Or  the  Stocks  may  be 
planted  with  some  coloured  Viola  which  will 
contrast  well  with  them,  and  when  the  Stocks 
have  done  blooming  they  can  be  removed  and 
the  Viola  will  fill  the  bed.  The  most  valuable 
section  of  bedding  Stock  is  that  known  as  the 
East  Lothian  Intermediate.  By  sowing  early 
in  March  under  glass,  such  as  a cold-frame,  and 
taking  care  to  sprinkle  the  seeds  thinly  over 
the  surface  so  as  to  avoid  much  thinnmg  the 
plants  may  remain  in  the  seed-beds  until  they 
' are  planted  out  to  bloom  in  autumn,  care  being 


taken  meanwhile  to  keep  them  as  stocky  and 
robust  as  possible.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
transplant  them  with  good  balls  of  soil, 
and  if  properly  planted  in  the  beds,  they  will 
flower  in  August,  September,  and  October,  and, 
given  a mild  autumn,  up  to  November.  This  is 
the  method  usually  adopted  in  the  north,  and  I 
have  seen  lines  of  the  East  Lothian  Stocks  in 
grand  bloom  at  the  end  of  August.  In  the  south, 
where  they  will  stand  better  than  in  the  north, 
they  can  be  sown  a little  later,  and,  dply 
planted  out,  in  a favourable  season  they  will 
bloom  in  autumn  and  again  in  spring  if  they 
survive  the  winter,  and  they  seem  to  be  of 
a hardier  character  than  the  Bromptons.  The 
colours  of  the  East  Lothian  are  crimson,  scarlet, 
white,  and  purple.  A strain  of  the  latter, 
distributed  by  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Buccleuch 
Nurseries,  Hawick,  is  very  fine  indeed,  as  could 
have  been  seen  at  tire  Chiswick  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  summer. 
Stocks  must  have  good  soil ; the  richer  the  soil 
the  more  finely  do  they  bloom  and  the  more 
brilliant  are  their  colours.  The  ground  should 
be  deeply  dug  and  well-manured.  The  roots  of 
Stocks  travel  for  a considerable  distance  down- 
wards ; hence  the  advantage  of  having  the  soil 
deeply  stirred.  D. 


NARCISSUS  CYCLAMINEUS. 

This  curious  and  rather  pretty  form  of  Nar- 
cissus (see  illustration  on  page  3'29)  may  be 
called  a reintroduction,  and  has  been  several 
times  brought  before  the  Narcissus  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  during 
the  present  season,  and  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  parentage  has  been  ex- 
pressed, though  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  N.  triandrus  blood  is  in  it.  Perhaps  when 
it  has  been  under  cultivation  a little  longer  the 
doubt  may  be  cleared  up.  It  is  an  elegant  and 
curious  little  plant  for  a pot,  and  its  cultivation 
under  protection  is  perhaps  the  best  for  this 
and  for  all  the  section,  which  require  more  sun 
than  is  usually  their  lot  in  England.  Mr.  Tait, 
of  Oporto,  distributed  bulbs  of  N.  cyclamineus 
to  several  persons  in  this  eountry,  and  it  is  to 
him  that  I am  indebted  for  those  which  pro- 
duced the  blooms  represented  here,  as_  well  as 
for  some  other  curious  forms  of  Narcissus 
collected  in  Portugal.  A.  R. 


LITHOSPERMUM. 

A FEW  of  these  Borage-worts  arc  pretty  and 
worth  growing  (see  illustration  on  page  329). 
One  of  the  finest  is  L.  prostratum,  a 
perfectly  hardy  little  evergreen  spreading 
plant,  having  rich  and  lovely  blue  flowers, 
with  faint  reddish-violet  stripes,  which  are 
produced  in  great  profusion  when  well  grown. 
It  is  very  hard}',  and  peculiarly  valuable  as  a 
rock  plant  from  its  prostrate  habit  and  the 
fine  blue  of  its  flowers— a blue  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  that  of  the  Gentians.  It  may  be 
planted  so  as  to  let  its  prostrate  shoots  fall 
down  the  sunny  face  of  a rocky  nook,  or  be 
allowed  to  spread  into  flat  tufts  on  level  parts 
of  the  rockwork.  On  dry  and  sandy  soils  it 
forms  an  excellent  border  plant,  and  where  the 
soil  is  deep  and  good,  as  well  as  dry  and  sandy, 
it  becomes  a round,  spreading  mass,  1 foot  or 
more  liigh.  It  is,  in  such  soils,  suited  foi  the 
margins  of  beds  of  choice  and  dwarf  shrubs,  as 
an  edging,  as  a single  plant,  or  in  groups.  In 
hcaivy  or  wot  soil  it  slioulcl  bo  olcvatoci  on  rock- 
work  or  banks  and  planted  in  sandy  earth.  It 
is  sometimes  grown  as  L.  fruticosum,  but  the 
true  L.  fruticosum  is  a little  bush,  whereas  this 
is  prostrate.  It  flowers  in  early  summer,  and 
often  continues  a long  time  ; the  leaves  are 
nearly  oblong  in  outline,  and  covered  with  short 
bristle-like  hairs.  Easily  propagated  by  cuttmgs. 
A native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  G. 


909. —Flowers  long  and  weedy. — The 

moist  weather  we  have  been  having  in  a measure 
accounts  for  the  flowers  growing  long  and 
weedy  ; this,  combined  with  a rieh  soil  ana 
allowing  the  plants  to  remain  too  much  crowded, 
is  the  explanation  of  your  failure.  Do  not  give 
the  ground  any  manure  next  year.  Sow  a less 
quantity  of  seed  and  thin  out  the  plants  as  ^on 
as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle.  You 
should  also  study  the  height  of  the  plaMs,  and 
keep  the  tallest  in  the  background.— J.  C.  L. 
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CHRYSANTHE3MUMS. 

HINT8  ON  SELECTING  THE  FLOWER- 
BUDS, 

The  following  remarks  are  suggested  by  an 
inquiry  of  “ Constant  Reader  ” as  to  what  to  do 
with  the  flower-buds  on  Chrysanthemums. 
When  persons  desire  the  blooms  for  show  pur- 
poses, as  is  the  case  with  your  correspondent, 
this  is  an  all-important  phase  of  cultivation. 
The  exhibitions  of  the  famous  autumn  flower 
are  for  the  most  part  held  within  the  first  three 
weeks  of  November,  and  to  these  dates  my 
notes  will  apply.  It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be 
stated  that  it  is  unwise,  except  in  a very  few 
instances,  to  select  buds  before  the  month  of 
August,  and  if  flower-buds  appear  on  plants 
of  the  general  lot,  we  will  call  them, 
promptly  pinch  the  same  away,  and  all  little 
shoots  that  surround  them,  save  the  most 
promising  one  on  each  of  the  three  or  more  stems 
which  are  to  develop  blossoms.  Among 
•Iapane.se  varieties  now  well-known  that  take  a 
long  time  to  mature  their  flow’ers  are  J.  S. 
Dibbens,  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  Boule  d’Or, 
M.  Bernard,  Charles  Blick,  Robert  Owen, 
Princess  Victoria,  Eda  Prass,  and  Lord  Brooke. 
It  is  even  yet  rather  early  to  select  these,  but 
to  remove  them  and  depend  upon  those  resulting 
from  another  lengthy  growth  would  mean 
failure.  The  Incurved  varieties  called  the 
“Princess”  family,  including  besides  Princess 
of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale,  Violet  Tomlin,  Miss 
M.  A.  Haggas,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  and  Lucy 
Kendall  should  be  selected  as  soon  as  seen, 
because  these  are  most  indifferent  if 
grown  from  late  buds.  I generally  attempt 
to  so  manage  the  plants  in  the  spring  so  that 
these  sorts  do  not  give  crown-buds  much  before 
the  end  of  August,  an  ideal  period  ; but  were 
they  to  show  now  I would  witliout  hesitation 
take  them.  Taking  the  bud  is  a term 
which  has  crept  into  the  vocabulary  of  Chrys- 
anthenium-growers,  but  it  really  means  taking 
awa3'  side  growths,  or  buds,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  leaving  only  the  centre.  W^hen  a crown- 
bud  is  mentioned  it  applies  to  the  embryo 
bloom,  which  is  almost  hidden  in  the  midst  of  a 
cluster  of  little  shoots,  and  seen  on  every  occa- 
sion that  a stem  bursts  into  new  growths  natur- 
ally, while  a terminal  bud  is  the  centre  one  of  a 
cluster  of  other  buds,  and  is,  of  course,  the 
latest  to  appear.  There  are  two  other  very  fine 
Japanese  sorts  I would  select  now,  unless  the 
plants  were  very  strong  indeed — namely,  G.  C. 
8chwabe  and  E.  Molyneux.  The  beautiful 
yellow  kind  Sunflower,  again,  is  one  that  it 
would  be  unwise  not  to  take  now,  although  it  is 


Narcissus  cyclamineus  (see  article  on  page  328). 

not  one  of  the  best  of  keepers.  But  late-selected 
buds  do  not  produce  that  long,  curly,  graceful 
form  wliich  has  made  the  variety  so  highly 
esteemed.  Avalanche,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Stan- 
stead  White,  Puritan,  Ruth  Cleveland,  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Adams,  and  Violet  Rose— all  these,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  had  better  be  taken  at  once,  if  they 
are  seen,  in  preference  to  allowing  the  plants  to 
make  another  growth,  and  thus  bring  the  buds 
at  a time  too  late  for  a fair  chance  of  bringing 
the  blooms  to  a high  state  of  development. 
Sorts  which  may  not  have  their  buds  selected 
early  include  some  of  the  best  known  and  most 


beautiful  we  have.  Viviand  Morel  and  Charles 
Davis  should  be  freely  growing,  instead  of  build- 
ing up  their  blossoms  until  near  the  end  of  the 
present  month,  and,  although  Mdlle.  Thercse 
Rey  produces  excellent  flowers  from  early  buds, 
by  far  the  most  taking  to  the  eye,  if  a trifle 
smaller  in  comparison,  are  those  obtained  from 
those  selected  about  the  last-named  period. 
Wm.  Seward,  John  Shrimpton  do  not  give 
blossoms  nearly  so  rich  in  colour  as  they  ought 
if  the  buds  be  taken  early.  There  are  again  a 
goodly  number  of  kinds  of  a very  coarse  nature, 
which,  as  seen  at  exhibitions  frequently,  call 
forth  ungenerous  remarks,  and  certainly  give 
some  ground  for  complaint  to  those  who  decry 


I need  liardly  say  that  coming  after  the  pro- 
longed (Iroug)it  of  189.3  the  contrast  is  most 
marked,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
flowers,  for  during  1893  everything  in  the  way 
of  annuals  went  to  seed,  and  were  over  in  a very 
short  space  of  time.  Now  they  continue  to 
grow  and  bloom  as  if  they  would  last  until  the 
frost  stops  them.  Now,  one  may  get  some  very 
useful  lessons  by  studying  the  effect  that  plenty 
of  moisture  has  on  jjlant  life  in  general,  and  on 
some  kinds  in  particular.  I may  mention  Sweet 
Peas  as  one  of  the  annuals  I grow  largely  for  cut 
flowers,  and  which  during  the  drought  of  1893 
I could  not  keep  green  and  flowering  freely  even 
by  mulching  and  watering  ; but  this  year  llicy 


Lithospermum  prostratum  (see  article  on  page  328), 


the  “big  blooms,”  but  when  obtained  in  good 
form  are  pleasing  in  both  colour  and  refinement. 
The  sort  best  known  is  Etoile  de  Lyon.  If  buds 
of  this  be  taken  now  we  get  the  undesirable 
huge,  coarse  flower  ; therefore  allow  it  to  go  on 
to  the  terminal  bud,  and  if  the  blooms  come  a 
bit  late  they  will  in  the  form  which  follows, 
assist  one  in  close  competition.  Duke  of  York 
is  another,  but  from  late  buds  is  not  at  all  bad. 
In  the  same  list  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  Wm. 
Tricker,  Primrose  League,  and  Madame  E.  Rey 
may  be  named.  President  Borel  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  .Japanese  bloom  from 
terminal  buds.  The  Incurved  Chrysanthe- 
mums all  produce  the  better  blooms  from 
crown  buds  ; but  except  in  the  case  already 
mentioned  they  must  not  be  selected  yet.  The 
nearer  it  is  to  the  first  of  September  the  more 
likely  are  the  desired  results  obtained.  I would 
not,  however,  pinch  away  flower-buds  of  any  of 
the  Gueen  family  after  the  middle  of  August, 
because  there  would  not  be  time  left 
for  tliesc  to  mature  other  growths  and 
buds  to  furnish  blooms  .satisfactory  in 
sDe  a)id  solidity.  This  handsome  group 
includes  such  invaluable  kinds  as  Em- 
press of  India,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Lord  Alcester,  .John  Lambert,  Queen  of 
England,  all  most  perfect  when  well 
grown.  Lord  Wolseley,  Prince  Alfred, 
Baron  Hirs^h  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mr.  Bunn, 
j\lrs.  Geo.  Bundle,  and  Mr.  G.  Glenny, 
although  the  last  two  are  small,  perfect 
very  nice  flowers  from  terminal  buds. 
Princess  of  Teck  and  its  varieties.  Hero  of 
.Stoke  Newington,  Lady  Dorothy,  Mrs. 
N.  Davis,  (iharles  Gibson,  and  Lord 
Eversley  are  late  to  bloom  ; but  these 
must  not  be  grown  from  early  buds  with 
the  thought  of  gaining  time,  for  in  this 
case  the  flowers  come  badly  shapen  and 
almost  colourless.  All  other  forms  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  which  include  Ane- 
mone, .Japanese  Anemone,  Reflexed, 
Pompon,  and  Pompon  Anemones,  as 
well  as  the  singles,  may  in  regard  to 
bud-taking  be  dismissed  with  the  re- 
mark that  all  should  be  selected  from  terminal 
growths.  It  may  be  just  pointed  out  that 
morning  and  evening  are  the  best  times  to  per- 
form the  operation  of  bud  selection.  The 
growth  is  then  of  a brittle  nature,  and  with  a 
slight  rub  may  be  snapped  oft' without  damage 
to  that  wc  wish  to  remain.  H.  .S.  L. 

The  rainfall  and  the  flowers.— 

We  have  for  some  time  past  had  an  exception- 
ally heavy  rainfall,  culminating  during  the  last 
few  days  of  July  in  what  was  an  exceedingly 
heavy  downpour  of  2 inches  of  rain  at  one  spell. 


have  not  only  grown  to  the  top  of  tall  stakes, 
but  the  tops  have  grown  down  nearly  to  the 
ground  again,  and  are  covered  with  bloom  from 
base  to  summit,  as  well  as  carrying  a quantity 
of  seed-pods,  and  this  growing  and  continuous 
flowering  is  characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  rest 
of  garden  flowers,  proving  conclusively  that 
they  require  a great  deal  more  water  at  the 
roots  than  they  usually  get  to  keep  them  always 
moist,  for  if  they  get  dry  the  effort  to  perfect  their 
seeds  stops  growth,  and  flowering  comes  to  an 
end.  I need  hardly  point  out  that  artificial 
watering  is  seldom  done  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  reach  the  roots,  and  light  waterings  in  very 
hot  weather  are  of  very  little  use,  if  not 
positively  harmful.— J.  Groom,  (?osywrt. 

Th©  PGntS'tGnion  is  one  of  the  principal 
flowers  at  this  season.  Care  is  essential  in 
choosing  Pentstemons  for  effect,  as  .so  many  of 
the  kinds  have  flowers  of  a purple-magenta,  or 
allied  shades,  which  do  not  show  to  Ihe  best 
advantage  in  tlic  garden.  The  plant  is  so  grace- 
ful and  free  that  it  deserves  to  be  rvell  grown, 
and  more  use  should  be  made  of  it  for'boklG' 
grouping  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn.  A few 
good  kinds  are  Norma  (a  very  clmrming  flower, 
soft  - pink  and  white  throat),  Marjorlaine 
(pinkish-purple,  white  centre),  Thos.  i’raddle 
deep-crimson),  Archibald  Anderson  (rose-crim- 
son), Countess  of  Tarbat  (similar  shade),  Henry 
Cannell  (also  of  a rosy  shade,  tlie  throat  deep- 
crimson),  Mrs.  S.  Walker  (scarlet),  Rosy  Gem 
(rose),  and  Rob  Roy  (brilliant  scarlet).  These 
arc  better  for  effect  than  the  more  delicately 
coloured  kinds. — G.  ^ 

Dipladenia  boliviensis  as  a speci- 
men plant. — Considering  the  time  this 
species  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country, 
it  is  surprising  that  it  has  escaped  notice  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  has  done  for  growing  into  a 
specimen  plant.  Last  year  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  two  grand  plants  of  it  were  exhibited  in 
profuse  flower,  whilst  as  regards  healthy, 
vigorous  growth  nothing  better  could  be  desired. 
These  two  plants  were  shown  respectively  by 
Mr.  Letts  and  Mr.  Nicholas,  the  former  gardener 
at  Aske,  and  the  latter  at  Upleatham,  two  of 
the  Marquis  of  Zetland's  seats  in  Yorkshire. 
These  two  plants  were  patterns  of  what  speci- 
mens should  be  ; they  were  trained  upon  globu- 
lar trellises  and  in  flower  all  round,  not  being 
got  up  to  such  a face  as  is  frequently  seen. 
TJiis  same  speeies  is  grown  splendidly  by  Mr. 
Gibson  at  Halstead,  near  .Sevenoaks,  in  a simi- 
lar way.  Being  a variety  that  continues  in 
flower  for  such  a lengthened  period,  more  at- 
tention should  undoubtedly  be  given  to  it. 
Given  a healthy  young  plant,  it  does  not  take 
long  to  grow  the  same  into  a good  specimen. 
— H, 
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ROSES. 

PROMISING  NEW  ROSES. 

Dozens,  one  had  almost  written  hundreds,  of 
new  Roses  are  sent  out  every  year,  very  few 
indeed,  however,  worth  growing.  Not  a few  of 
these  are  of  French  origin,  varieties  from  the 
Continent  apparently  not  being  subjected  to 
such  severe  trials  as  in  England.  Only  those 
kinds  are  mentioned  that  have  so  far  proved  of 
great  promise,  not  novelties  of  this  year.  All  the 
Irish  Roses,  raised  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Newtonwards,  Ireland,  seem  likely  to 
get  into  general  cultivation.  I know  nothing 
of  their  gold  medal  Rose  of  this  season. 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  as  regards  growth,  and 
unless  this  be  satisfactory  one  cannot  recommend  a 
variety,  no  matter  how  beautiful  the  flowers. 
But  three  other  kinds  are  very  fine — viz., 
Margaret  Dickson,  Jeannie  Dickson,  and 
Jlarchioness  of  Londonderry.  All  three  are 
very  distinct  and  beautiful,  particularly  Mar- 
garet Dickson,  a strong-growing  Rose,  very  free, 
and  bears  very  sweetly-scented  white  flowers, 
full,  and  stand  well  out  above  all  others.  A 
row  of  this  is  conspicuous  for  the  freedom  and 
purity  of  the  flowers.  Jeannie  Dickson  is  very 
distinct,  the  buds  conspicuously  long,  and  the 
flowers  when  expanded  are  full,  and  deep-rose, 
a bright  and  pleasing  shade  of  colour.  I do  not 
care  for  it,  however,  so  well  as  Margaret  Dick- 
son, nor  that  other  variety.  Marchioness  of 
Londonderrj',  although  this  will,  I think,  take  a 
good  place  amongst  the  best  H.P.’s  of  the 
future.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is  unusually 
robust,  and  the  flowers  are  quite  up  to  exhibi- 
tion standard,  being  at  the  same  time  welcome 
in  the  garden  for  their  aspect  and  ivory-white 
colour,  not  a pure-white.  Clio,  one  of  the 
seedlings  of  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham- 
cross,  I think  highly  of.  The  plant  is  so  robust 
in  growth,  making  splendid  strong  shoots,  laden 
with  very  large,  full,  almost  white  sweetly- 
scented  flowers,  tinted  with  pink  in  the  centre. 
When  in  his  nursery  a short  time  back,  I was 
charmed  with  a long  row  of  it,  which,  although 
planted  at  the  same  time  as  a large  break  of 
several  others,  was  a picture  of  sturdy  tall 
growth  and  wealth  of  bloom.  Gustave  Piganeau 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  comparatively 
recent  new  H.P.’s,  and  bearing  the  largest 
flowers  of  any  Rose,  bigger  even  than  those  of 
Paul  Neyron.  Although  so  large  they  are  not 
wanting  in  beauty,  the  colour  crimson  in  shade, 
and  sweet.  It  is  not  one  of  the  strongest 
growers,  but  those  who  exhibit  must  include  it 
ui  their  collections.  A Rose  I think  will  come 
to  the  front  is  called  Charles  Gater,  raised  by 
Mr.  G.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt.  It  has  not  been 
shown  in  very  good  condition  this  season  ; but 
the  flowers  are  of  intense  crimson  colour,  d’here 
is  plenty  of  room  for  a really  good  dark-coloured 
Rose,  if,  like  this,  of  strong  growth. 

Tea  and  Hybrid  Teas  are  few  in  number. 
Of  the  true  Teas  Corinna  is  worth  a note.  It 
was  described  recently  in  Gardening,  so  that 
further  description  is  unnecessary.  Medea  is  a 
beautiful  flower,  also  raised  by  Mr.  William 
Paul,  and  likely  to  take  a good  place,  the  flowers 
very  double,  well  formed,  and  of  a delicate 
yellow  shade,  deepening  in  the  centre.  Clara 
Watson  is  a Tea  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
as  the  flowers  I saw  of  it  from  Mr.  Prince,  the 
Oxfordshire  grower,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were 
very  full  and  tender  in  colour ; but,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  one  wants  to  know  about  its 
growth,  habit,  and  other  essential  points. 
Golden  Gate  has  been  shown  finely  this  season, 
and  some  plants  I saw  of  it  showed  that  it 
makes  good  growth.  The  flowers  will,  when 
the  plants  are  well  grown,  come  quite  up  to 
exhibition  standard,  and  they  are  very  delicate 
in  colour — white,  touched  with  flesh,  especially 
towards  the  margin  of  the  petals.  There  are 
more  really  fine  new  Roses  amongst  the 

Hybrid  Teas,  a class  that  gives  us  many 
splendid  garden  Roses.  The  name  is  a mis- 
nomer, and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
the  group  should  not  be  merged  into  both  the 
Teas  and  H.P.’s,  as  they  are  in  not  a few  cases, 
almost  pure  Teas  or  vice-versA.  Caroline  Teitout 
is  the  chief  recent  addition  to  this  class  ; the 
flowers,  however,  are  more  like  those  of  the 
H.P.  division,  large,  full,  and  of  a rosy  shade, 
sweetly  scented — in  every  way,  as  far  as  I have 
seen  this  and  last  year,  a Rose  of  much  merit. 
Another  foreign  Rose  likely  to  prove  of  value  is 


La  Fraichem,  which  has  full,  handsome  flowers, 
carmine-rose  in  colour,  the  buds  long  and 
serviceable  for  cutting,  with  broad,  robust 
petals.  Marquise  of  Salisbury  is  a fine  Rose 
for  a garden.  I have  seen  it  on  several  occa- 
sions this  year,  always  in  good  form,  the  flowers 
bright-crimson  in  colour,  a pure  shade,  and 
produced  freely  on  dwarf  plants.  A bed 
of  it  would  be  remarkably  eflective  for  the 
cheerful,  distinct,  and  telling  colour.  The 
China  Rose  Duke  of  York,  a mixture 
of  rose  and  yellowish  shades,  the  flowers 
very  free  and  bright,  will  become  popular, 
we  think,  for  bedding  and  pots.  It  is  free, 
robust,  and  its  distinctive  shades  of  colour, 
reminding  one  of  L’ldeale  in  this  respect,  are 
charming.  Gustave  Regis,  we  believe,  is  called 
a Hybrid  Tea,  but  it  is  as  much  like  a true  Tea 
as  any  of  that  class,  the  flowers  are  delightful 
in  the  bud,  and  on  that  account  will  be  valued 
for  cutting,  the  scent  sweet,  and  the  colour  best 
described  as  nankeen-yellow,  C.  T. 


LATE  ROSES. 

The  promise  at  the  time  of  writing,  July  27th, 
of  securing  a good  crop  of  late  Roses  was  never 
better  than  it  is  this  season — at  any  rate,  in  the 
West  of  England.  The  plants  are  already  mak- 
ing a splendid  second  growth,  and  there  is  no 
mildew,  no  Orange  Fungus,  and  comparatively 
few  green  fly.  Taken  altogether,  we  have  not 
had  such  a bright  outlook  amongst  Roses  at  the 
end  of  July  as  we  have  at  the  present  time  for 
several  years  past.  This  is  accounted  for,  per- 
haps, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  early  Rose 
season  was  of  short  duration.  The  flowers 
were  quickly  over,  and  since  then  the  genial 
showers  have  supplied  the  plants  with  all  the 
root  moisture  they  required,  while  the  tempera- 
ture has  not  been  of  that  forcing  character 
which  we  sometimes  experience  at  the  same 
season.  Amongst  the  Teas  there  will  be  no  two 
distinct  times  of  flowering  with  them  this  year, 
because  many  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  in 
flower  since  the  beginning  of  June,  and  still 
promise  to  go  on  without  any  break.  Such 
varieties  as  Anna  Olivier,  Mme.  Kruger, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Narciss,  and  Grace  Darling 
are  well  in  flower  as  I write,  while  there  is 
very  little  distinction  in  the  H.  P. ’.s.  Most  of 
them  are  in  a most  promising  condition  to  give 
a good  show  of  flowers  in  August  and  September. 
In  fact,  appearance  indicates  that  exhibitors 
at  the  August  shows  will  have  a greater  range  of 
choice  than  they  are  usually  accustomed  to  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  and  those  who  thin  out 
the  flower-buds  early  will  have  a good  chance  of 
securing  the  largest  blooms.  I notice  there  are 
very  strong  growths  on  such  varieties  as  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Teck,  Gustave  Piganeau,  and 
Margaret  Dickson.  These  are  very  likely  to 
produce  clusters  of  flowers,  which,  if  not 
thinned  out  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  formed,  will 
not  furnish  blooms  large  enough  for  the  show 
table.  All  the  time  showery  weather  lasts  the 
old  mulch  of  manure  laid  over  the  roots  in  the 
spring  will  suffice  ; but  if  the  weather  changes 
to  be  hot  and  dry  it  will  be  desirable  to  give  a 
second  mulch  to  the  most  promising  plants,  as 
in  many  cases  the  old  material  is  considerably 
wasted,  as  a hot  August  sun  will  soon  dry  up 
the  ground  again.  Now  that  the  Climl)ing 
Roses  of  the  summer-flowering  type  are  gone 
out  of  flower,  which  includes  the  Banksians, 
Ayrshires,  and  other  of  that  class,  they  should 
have  the  old  wood  which  has  flowered  cut 
out  at  once,  and  any  young  shoots  that  are  being 
made  should  be  preserved,  as  it  is  these  that 
will  produce  flowers  next  year.  There  is  a dis- 
position generally  to  cut  out  these  long,  stout 
growths  ; but  they  are  the  life  of  the  plant,  and 
must  be  retained  every  year  if  the  plant  is  to 
remain  in  vigorous  health.  J.  C.  C. 

Rose  Gustave  Piganeau.— This  is  now 
the  largest  Rose  in  gardens,  the  flowers  being 
bigger  even  than  those  of  Paul  Neyron  ; but  it 
is  a more  pleasing  variety  than  that,  although 
not  so  large.  I lately  saw  several  rows  of  it 
bearing  a free  display  of  flowers,  and  of  great 
bulk,  huge  masses  of  carmine-crimson  petals, 
not  ugly,  but  very  effective  in  the  mass,  whilst 
they  are  richly  fragrant.  The  plant  is  not  very 
robust  in  growth,  but  by  no  means  weak,  and 
is  a good  garden  Rose,  whilst  also  one  of  the 
best  kinds  for  exhibition.  It  has  been  shown 
well  many  times  this  year — V.  C. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  ROSE-BUDS. 

The  selection  of  Rose-buds  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  many  realise.  The  general 
plan  is  to  cut  oft'  any  wood  which  bears  plump 
and  ripe  buds,  irrespective  of  whether  the  plant 
be  a good  one  of  its  type  and  variety,  or 
whether  the  shoot  used  for  budding  be  weakly 
or  not.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a bud  obtained 
from  a strong  and  healthy  plant  will  be  more 
likely  to  produce  its  like  than  if  a bud  be 
selected  from  a plant  of  weak  or  indifferent 
growth.  Taking  La  France  as  a tj’pe  of  medium 
growth,  we  find  that  buds  obtained  from  a plant 
which  produces  stout  wood  make  much  better 
plants  than  those  obtained  from  a weaker  plant, 
even  if  the  shoot  used  for  budding  be  fairly 
strong.  Roses  like  Horace  Vernet,  Xavier  Olibo, 
&c. , are  improved  or  not  year  by  year  through 
a judicious  selection  of  buds.  We  have  many 
proofs  of  this.  For  instance,  when  a new  Rose 
of  sterling  merit  is  brought  out — take  A.  K. 
Williams  and  the  Bride  for  examples— a great 
strain  is  put  upon  it  by  both  professional  and 
amateur  growers  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
good  stock  of  plants  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
order  to  do  this  every  available  e3'e  is  worked, 
both  by  budding  and  grafting,  and  as  a conse- 
quence we  get  a more  or  less  number  of  plants 
that  are  far  from  strong  and  healthy  in  growth. 
These  being  used  as  parents  of  others,  the 
variety  graduallj'  deteriorates.  As  time  goes 
on  and  a sufficient  stock  is  secured  without 
working  everj'  available  eye,  and  a selection 
of  the  most  suitable  buds  is  made,  we  find  the 
variety  improving  and  coming  back  to  its 
proper  standard.  Both  of  the  Roses  I have 
cited  as  examples  have  proved  this  theory 
most  conclusively^  and  instead  of  being  looked 
upon  as  indifferent  growers  are  now  among  the 
most  generally  useful  varieties  we  have.  But  if 
it  is  necessary  to  select  buds  of  those  medium 
growers,  it  is  even  more  so  in  the  case  of 
climbers  and  extra  strong  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Take  the  latter  first.  Mine.  Gabriel  Luizet  as 
an  example.  This  variety  makes  some  extra 
strong  growths  after  flovvering,  and  if  buds  be 
taken  from  these  we  sliall  find  the  resulting 
growth  produce  blooms  early  the  first  season  ; 
in  fact,  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  eyes  were 
still  upon  the  parent  plant.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  such  strong  shoots  would  be 
pegged  down  and  would  produce  blooms  more 
or  less  from  every  eye.  The  germ  of  the  bloom 
is  stored  in  the  eye  or  bud  during  the  process 
of  ripening,  and  it  matters  little  whether  it  be 
transferred  to  a stock  or  left  upon  the  original 
shoot.  For  this  reason  I would  always  choose 
buds  of  these  strong  growers  from  the  longest 
shoots.  We  then  get  a flower  early  and  plenty 
of  time  is  left  for  the  long  rods  to  be  made  after- 
wards. If  buds  be  chosen  from  beneath  a bloom, 
in  the  majority  of  eases  there  will  be  no  flowers 
the  first  year,  but  only  vigorous  growth  for 
blooming  next  season.  Turning  to  the 

Cli.mbing  Teas  and  Noisettes,  we  find  that 
Marechal  Niel  and  William  Allen  Richardson 
will  produce  much  better  plants  when  the  buds 
are  selected  from  beneath  a flower,  it  really 
being  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  strong- 
growing Hybrid  Perpetuals.  My  own  observa- 
tions have  proved  that  it  is  much  better  to  get 
a healthy  young  plant  of  these  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ; therefore  I select  buds  from  below  a 
flower.  This  is  again  noticed  in  the  case  of 
grafted  plants.  If  wood  from  the  long  rods  of 
the  previous  season  be  used  as  scions,  almost 
always  a weakly  shoot  is  produced  at  first  and 
sometimes  a puny  bud  developed.  Later  on  a 
strong  rod  may  be  pushed  up,  but  I consider  it 
best  to  use  scions  bearing  what  I will  style 
growing  instead  of  flowering  eyes.  Generally 
only  one  or  at  most  two  eyes  are  used  on  a scion, 
and  if  these  are  going  to  send  out  a puny  shoot, 
we  have  to  depend  upon  the  minor  ej’es  at  the 
base  of  this  for  the  production  of  strong  rod-like 
growth,  so  valuable  among  the  climbing  Teas 
and  Noisettes.  The  buds  beneath  a flower  are 
also  generally  better  matured  than  those  upon 
a long  rod  still  in  full  growth.  Much  depends 
upon  ha\’ing  a strong  and  healthy  start  in  the 
ease  of  the  two  varieties  last  named,  for  if  they 
once  hang  about,  as  it  were,  they  seldom  produce 
satisfactory  plants.  R. 


Rose  Marie  Henrlette.  — In  the  spring  of 
1893  I planted  a small  Rose  (Rose  Marie  Henriette),  and  as 
it  made  two  long  shoots  I decided  that  I would  this  spring 
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peg  them  down.  Early  in  May  while  doing  this  I broke 
olf  one  of  the  shoots  ftom  the  main  stem,  whicli  wii4 
covered  with  buds.  I immediately  tied  it  back  in  its 
place  as  tightly  as  possible  with  bast,  afterwards  carefully 
soaping  over  the  bast.  I expected  the  flow  of  sap  would 
be  stopped,  arid  the  limb  wither,  hut,  to  my  surprise,  all 
the  buds  blossomed  well,  and  the  limb  has  now  some  very 
strong  shoots  on  it  and  keeps  growing  more  than  the 
injured  one. — H.  E.  Siiktari). 


BEST  BULBOUS  PLANTS. 

NerIne. 

A BEAUTIFUL  genus  of  plants,  mostly  from  South 
Africa.  The  hardiest  is  the  Guernsey  Lily 
(N.  sarniensis),  which  for  a long  time  has  been 
a favourite  object  of  culture  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  where  it  is  quite  hardy  in  licrht  soil 
and  thrives  without  any  attention,  though  it  is 
really  a native  of  Japan.  The  flower-stems 
grow  about  1 foot  high,  and  are  surmounted  by 
a large  umbelled  cluster  of  showy  blossoms  of  a 
rich  crimson.  The  bulbs  are  imported  from  the 
Channel  Islands  in  large  quantities.  They 
require  to  be  planted  out  in  a light,  warm  soil 
in  a sunny  position,  a border  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  being  the  best.  The  bulbs  are 
usually  sent  over  about  August,  and  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  received.  The  plants  will 
then  flower  in  September  or  later.  After  the 
flower  is  past  leaves  will  be  produced,  and  these 
must  be  preserved  from  frosts  either  by  lifting 
the  plants  and  placing  them  under  glass,  or  by 
preserving  them  by  a handlight  or  other  pro- 
tective material.  Protected  in  this  way,  the 


dividedj  and  fimbriated  varieties  now  to  be  had 
are  extremely  handsome,  keeping  their  shin- 
ing green  fronds  in  good  condition  even  in  a 
hall,  in  winter,  if  they  are  freed  from  dust  by 
an  occasional  washing.  This  beautiful  Fern  is 
graceful  everywhere,  and  will  be  found  useful 
for  a north  window-box  (as  it  requires  no  direct 
sunshine),  a basket,  or  for  grouping,  its  elegant 
fronds  drooping  over  the  pot,  and  making  a 
handsome  table  plant  too,  when  well  grown. 
Another  beautiful  Evergreen  Fern  is 

Adiantum-Nigrum,  the  French  Fern  of 
Covent  Carden,  with  delicately  serrated  fronds 
of  shining  green,  most  lovely  and  very  useful 
for  cutting,  which  is  found  in  the  lanes  of 
Devonshire  (and  elsewhere)  in  great  quantities. 
This  is  a small  Fern,  growing  only  to  the  height 
of  6 inches  or  8 inches,  it  is  admirably  suited 
for  slipping  into  small  bowls  for  dinner-table 
decoration  in  winter,  as  it  is  not  deciduous,  and 
should  be  cultivated  in  small  pots  for  this 
purpose. 

Polypodium  vulgare,  the  common  Polypody, 
is  another  very  useful  Fern  in  winter,  with 
bright-green,  serrated  fronds  of  great  beauty. 
This  Fern  grows  best  in  a box,  with  bits  of  stick 
mixed  with  the  light  peaty  soil  ; for  it  prefers 
to  throw  its  roots  into  decaying  wood,  growing 
naturally  ou  the  branches  of  old  trees  overhang- 
ing the  streams  or  tree-stumps,  and  other  debris 
in  w'oods.  If  well  cultivated  (only  requiring 
to  be  kept  in  a damp,  shady  place  in  summer) 
most  beautiful  groups  of  this  Fern  may  be  had 


Nerine  Fothergilli  as  a pot  plant. 


plants  have  in  some  localities  withstood  the 
winters  for  years.  There  are  several  other 
Nerines  that,  though  not  so  hardy  as  the 
Guernsey  Lily,  succeed  well  in  the  open  in 
summer,  and,  if  protected,  will  flower  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  but  they  should  not  be  left 
out  during  the  winter  except  in  extremely  mild 
localities.  The  kinds  that  should  be  tried  out 
are  F.  corusca,  Fothergilli  (here  figured), 
pulchella,  pudica,  undulata,  and  their  varieties. 

G. 


PERNS. 


HARDY  FERNS  FOR  A ROOM  IN 
WINTER. 

Many  of  our  own  British  Ferns  are  so  beautifi 
and  so  much  more  easily  cultivated  than  tl 
greenhouse  varieties  one  usually  sees  i 
dwelling-rooms,  that  they  might  well  I 
substituted  for  the  latter,  especially  thoi 
varieties  which  are  evergreen,  for  these  ai 
most  useful  throughout  the  winter,  when  greei 
ery  of  all  kinds  is  highly  valued.  Some  of  oi 
leading  I ern-growers  have  made  British  Ferr 
their  study  of  late  years,  with  a view  to  exten 
tneir  cultivation,  raise  new  varieties  an 
improve  the  types  of  many  of  them  ; and  i’n  th 
they  have  been  most  succesful,  as  a visit  to  on 
of  their  hardy  Ferneries  will  amply  show. 

The  Common  Hart’s-tongue  (Scolopendriui 
vulgare),  is  one  of  those  Ferns  which  is  mo‘ 
useful  for  rooms,  and  many  of  the  crested 


for  winter  use  in  the  house,  which  stand  well 
at  that  time  in  a hall  or  on  a staircase,  unless 
gas  be  burned,  which  kills  almost  all  Ferns. 
Many  other  handsome  British  Ferns  may  be 
selected  from  the  catalogues  of  our  horticul- 
turists, all  of  which  are  worth  growing  ; but 
most  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  deciduous, 
and  these,  though  very  beautiful  in  summer, 
are  not  so  useful  during  the  winter  months. 
All  the  British  Ferns  are  best  cultivated  out-of- 
doors  during  the  summer,  as  they  do  not  like 
to  be  coddled  at  all  j the  bottom  of  an  area  in  a 
town  is  a capital  position  for  them  in  summer, 
for  the  air  is  still  and  moist  in  such  a place,  and 
there  is  not  too  much  sunshine.  Plants  potted 
up  during  the  summer  will  here  form  handsome 
fronds,  more  especially  so  during  the  following 
spring  after  they  have  been  potted,  when  they 
will  be  useful  for  balconies,  verandahs,  north 
windows  and  rooms,  and  can  be  returned  to  the 
area  when  they  have  shed  their  fronds  in 
autumn.  A shady  part  of  the  garden,  even  a 
coiner  of  a small  back-yard,  will  also  suit  their 
requirements  ; but  it  will  be  well  in  a city  to 
stretch  a little  wide-meshed  wire-netting  over 
them,  if  cats  destroy  the  fronds,  as  they  are  apt 
to  do.  Leaf-mould,  light  loam,  sand,  and  a 
little  peat  (or  turfs  cut  and  stacked  in  a dry 
place  till  the  roots  of  the  Grass  are  quite  dead) 
will  form  the  best  compost  for  British  Ferns, 
with  plenty  of  drainage,  bits  of  crock  being 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the  fibre  of  the  turf  or 
peat  used  also.  Ferns  must  never  suffer  from 
want  of  water,  and  they  should  be  thoroughly 


moistened  every  day  in  summer;  duiiiig  Ihfi 
winter  tnlich  less  is  of  course  required,  hut  even 
then  they  must  never  become  dust-dry. 

I.  L.  R. 

NOTES  ON  FUCHSIAS. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  rage  for  double  flovVers  ha.S 
resulted  in  some  quite  monstrous  forms  that  are 
more  curious  than  beautiful.  One  variety  is 
named  Phenomenal,  the  flowers  of  a huge  size, 
perfectly  double,  but  exceedingly  coarse,  the 
colour  purple,  and  the  segments  crimson.  Such 
types  should  be  rejected  as  not  in  the  least 
beautiful  nor  desirable  to  get.  Charming  is 
well  named.  It  is  a very  free  kind  both  in 
growth  and  bloom,  dwarf,  and  the  flowers,  of 
dark  colour,  if  not  very  large,  are  bright  and 
attractive.  A dark  variety  of  great  merit  is 
President,  which  has  large  flowers,  deep-violet, 
the  tube  vermilion.  It  is  well  represented  in 
the  Chiswick  collection.  We  admire  that 
well-known  and  pretty  variety  named  Guid- 
ing Star,  quite  a gem,  the  corolla  violet- 
purple,  and  the  sepals  white.  It  is  free, 
graceful,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  culture. 
Mons.  Thibaut  is  conspicuous  for  its  fine  dark 
leaves  and  purple-violet  flowers,  a rich  contrast 
of  colour,  whilst  Minerva  has  crimson  sepals 
and  purplish  corolla.  Aurora  superba  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  Fuchsias  ever  raised.  It  is 
very  free,  of  excellent  habit,  and  the  flow'ers  are 
distinct  in  colour,  the  sepals  salmon,  whilst  the 
corolla  is  light  orange-scarlet— a pleasing  shade. 
Spitfire  we  made  note  of  as  a very  handsome 
variety.  The  sepals  are  of  a bright-red  tone, 
whilst  the  corolla  is  rich  magenta-purple. 
Desideratum  belongs  to  the  double-flowered 
section.  It  is  a variety  well  worth  growing,  the 
flowers  very  double,  but  not  so  coarse  as  in  some 
kinds,  the  whole  purple-violet,  and  the  segments 
crimson.  There  is  in  this  collection  a fine 
plant  of  James  Welch,  a vigorous  grower,  with 
flowers  of  rich  colour,  the  petals  reddish-rose 
and  the  corolla  maroon.  Surprise  is  a distinct 
and  pleasing  kind.  The  sepals  are  white,  set 
off  with  a rich  purple  corolla.  15. 


ASTER  THOMSONI. 

A PER.soN  once  might  have  sought  for  this  half 
a lifetime  without  getting  hold  of  the  right 
thing,  owing  to  the  muddled  state  of  the 
nomenclature  and  the  more  mixed  conditions  of 
both  plants  and  names  in  eonnnerce.  The  name 
can  yet  often  be  seen  in  lists,  but  the  true  thing 
is  not  at  all  plentiful.  This  is  regrettable,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  Asters  that  nobody  can  fail 
to  admire.  There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said 
for  it  : When  once  seen  no  one  could  easily  mis- 
take it,  it  is  so  markedly  superior  as  well  as 
distinct  in  its  features.  Now  that  the  peren- 
nial Asters  are  being  more  cultivated  and 
studied,  this,  along  with  other  types,  is  more 
generally  recognised.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
hoped  that  this  will  soon  become  widely  known, 
for  that  is  only  needful  to  ensure  its  wide  culti- 
vation. It  has  been  said  of  it  that  it  is  not  quite 
hardy  and  scarcely  perennial.  This  is  only 
another  proof  that  the  true  plant  has  been 
confounded  with  some  other,  for  its  hardi- 
ness is  perfect  and  it  is  a reliable  peren- 
nial. You  can  sometimes  get  seedlings  that 
flower  the  first  3’ear,  but  such  precocious 
examples  give  but  a partial  idea  of  the  habit  of 
plant  or  quality  of  the  heads.  Seed,  Mr.  Wolley 
Dod  tells  me,  is  not  a certain  crop,  but  I have 
got  a nice  batch  from  some  seed  he  kindly  gave 
me.  I have  also  been  otherwise  fortunate.  ]t 
has  been  my  practice  for  six  or  eight  years  to 
tl}'  every  Micliaelmas  Daisy  from  every  available 
source  that  seemed  to  suggest  itself  as  a possible 
untried  kind  with  a view  of  getting  hold  of  the 
finest  flowers  of  the  genus,  and  I have  been 
rewarded  by  finding  this  lovely  species  in 
quantity,  and,  oddly  enough,  under  a much 
commoner  name  than  its  true  one.  I only 
mention  this  to  show  that  some  plants  may  not 
be  so  scarce  as  we  have  been  apt  to  think  when 
hunted  up.  It  may  be  said  with  a measure  of 
truth  that  it  is  not  true  to  date  as  a Michaelmas 
flower,  for  it  begins  to  bloom  in  August,  but  it 
continues  a long  time,  and  certainly  the  buds, 
which  slowly  develop,  promise  a succession  of 
of  heads  well  into  the  Michaelmas  season.  These 
are  2 inches  to  3 inches  across,  and  of  a delicate 
glistening  mauve  ; the  ray  florets,  which  are 
narrow  and  stiff,  give  a distinctly  starry  effect. 

G. 
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PROPAGATING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
This  work  will  now  need  taking  in  hand,  for  if 
delayed  much  longer  the  chances  are  that  a largo 
proportion  of  the  cnttings  will  either  damp  off 
or  be  so  poorly  rooted  before  the  dark  days  come 
on,  that  a good  many  will  go  off  altogether. 
The  following  need  attention  at  once — viz., 

Geraniums  of  both  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaf  kinds 
should  be  propagated  at  once,  as  the}’  suffer  more 
than  any  in  winter  from  being  poorly  rooted. 
When  large  quantities  are  required  boxes  to  hohl 
from  thirty  to  fifty  cuttings  each  are  much  used, 
but  I questionif  it  is  possible  to  win  ter  them  better 
in  any  way  than  by  putting  five  or  six  cuttings 
into  3-inch  pots,  for  if  kept  near  the  glass 
and  moderately  dry  during  the  shortest  days  a 
very  small  percentage  of  losses  will  be  the  result. 
They  certainly  strike  best  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  rain  at  this  time  of  year,  but  must  be 
lilaced  under  glass  at  the  end  of  September. 

Verbenas,  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  and  the 
many  other  tender  soft-wooded  plants  used  in 
the  flower  garden  strike  freely  at  this  time  of 
year  in  a frame  without  any  artificial  heat,  but 
shaded  from  sunshine  and  kept  close,  and 
frequently  syringed  until  well  rooted,  when  they 
need  plenty  of  air. 

Violas  and  other  hardier  plants  may  be  easily 
increased  by  selecting  the  little  shoots  that  are 
freely  procured  at  the  base  of  the  plants.  Dibble 
them  into  the  soil  on  the  north  side  of  a wall,  or 
hedge,  and  cover  with  handlights.  Yellow  and 
dark  Calceolarias  do  best  in  a cold-frame,  covered 
during  severe  weather  ; but  they  need  not  be  put 
in  until  the  end  of  September,  or  they  will  get 
too  luxuriant  to  stand  the  winter  well. 

J.  G.,  Gosport. 


LYCOPODIUM  DENTICULATUM. 

The  varieties  of  Lycopodium  are  now  very 
numerous,  and  are  continually  increasing  ; but 
I question  if  any  kind  is  so  generally  useful  as 
this,  probably  one  of  the  oldest  and  commonest 
of  its  kind.  It  is  invaluable  for  covering  the 
surface-soil  of  large  pots  ; and  in  filling  any  kind 
of  plateau  tins  with  either  flowering  or  foliage 
plants  the  effect  is  greatly  enhanced  by  putting 
the  finishing  touch  on  in  the  shape  of  a covering 
of  this  Lycopod.  It  grows  very  rapidly  in  a 
warm  house  or  frame  if  kept  constantly  moist, 
and  if  it  is  desired  to  cover  large  specimen 
plants  all  that  one  has  to  do  is  to  dibble  three  or 
four  patches,  at  equal  distance  apart,  ov’er  the 
surface,  and  they  will  very  speedily  form  a 
dense  mass  of  living  green,  and  hang  over  and 
quite  cover  the  pot  after  a time.  For  general 
purposes  small  pots,  about  4 inches  in  diameter, 
filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  a few  pieces  of 
Lycopod  dibbled  into  it,  and  kept  shaded  and 
moist,  will  very  quickly  form  a perfectly  circular 
mass  of  green,  and  are  then  excellent  for  edging 
groups,  or  mixing  with  flowering  plants  in  any 
kind  of  decoration.  I may  add  that  as  a very 
small  depth  of  soil  will  support  the  growth  of 
this  Lycoped,  it  may  be  utilised  for  filling  the 
shallow  tins  used  for  table  decoration,  and  I do 
not  know  anything  that  looks  better  nnder 
strong  artificial  light,  for  if  colour  is  desired 
flowers  can  be  inserted  in  the  Lycopod  without 
in  any  way  injuring  the  Lycopod.  For  clothing 
walls  with  green  by  means  of  soil  supported 
by  wire  netting  there  is  nothing  to  equal  this 
Lycopod,  with  foliage  plants  thinly  dispersed 
over  it.  J.  G.  H. 


EARLY  HYACINTHS. 

The  earliest  Roman  Hyacinths  should  soon  now 
be  rooting,  a fresh  batch  being  put  into  soil 
every  ten  days  or  a fortnight.  The  earliest  of 
the  other  kinds  should  also  be  ordered  without 
delay  ; these  may  be  advantageously  confined  to 
one  of  a colour.  Grand  Vedette  as  a single 
white,  Norma  as  a pink,  Robert  Steiger  as  a 
red,  and  Grand  Vedette,  azure-blue,  with 
William  I.  as  a dark-blue,  are  reliable  kinds  for 
first  early  work.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
early  French  straw-coloured,  to  which  allusion 
has  previously  been  made,  but  which  bears 
repeating.  Where  this  variety  has  thus  far 
escaped  notice  it  should  no  longer  do  so  as  a 
succession  to  the  earliest  Roman  Hyacinths,  but 
associated  with  them  when  not  extra  early.  In 
its  colour  alone  it  is  essentially  good  and  distinct. 
For  flowering  about  Christmas-time  without 
hard  forcing  it  is  excellent.  In  either  of  these 


sorts  alluded  to  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  best 
results  if  forcing  be  attempted  in  the  slightest 
degree  before  a good  number  of  roots  has  been 
made.  Pot  early,  therefore,  and  retard  rather 
than  force  hard.  G. 


Th©  Oleander. — Occasionally  in  some  old- 
fashioned  garden  a few  large  plants  of  Oleander 
may  be  met  with,  and  beautifully  they  will 
flower  throughout  the  summer  months,  but 
their  merits  in  this  respect  are  very  generally 
overlooked,  and  there  is,  I am  assured,  really 
no  demand  for  them  in  nurseries.  They  are 
very  apt  to  run  up  tall  and  naked,  but  to 
obviate  this  as  far  as  possible  the  plants 
should  when  young  be  freely  stopped.  A few 
large  specimens  in  pots  or  tubs  form  a very 
noticeable  feature  at  the  present  time.  They 
need  the  protection  of  a greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory, and  flower  best  if  stood  out-of-doors  in 
a sheltered  sunny  nook  as  soon  as  all  danger 
from  frosts  is  over.  As  the  blooms  expand 
the  plants  may  if  needed  be  removed  under 
glass,  or  they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  out-of- 
doors,  where  the  flowers  will  open  beautifully. 
The  propagation  of  the  Oleander  is  a simple 
matter,  as  cuttings  will  strike  root  readily  if 
inserted  in  either  soil  or  water.  There  are 
numerous  varieties,  all  of  which  are  of  conti- 
nental origin,  for  the  Oleander  is  more  popular 
there  than  it  is  in  this  country. — H.  P. 


aULBS  FOR  OORRBSPONDBNTS. 


Qaestlons.  — Qttenes  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
akRDSsiHa/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Qardbninq,  S7,  Southaynpton- street.  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishkr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  GARDBiima  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  '"allowing  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Oorres 
pondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardbniso 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared, 

921. — Sulphate  of  ammonia.— Is  this  good  for 
pot  Abutilons  in  a cool  greenhouse  ?— L.  S.  E. 

922. — Strawberries  blind.— If  Strawberries  are 
blind  one  year  will  they  ever  bear? — S.  A.  H. 

923. — Spent  tan.— To  what  use  can  I put  spent  tan 
to  after  having  been  round  Strawberry-plants  all  the 
summer  ? — Picoteb. 

924. — Getting  rid  of  worms.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  how  best  to  get  rid  of  worms  from  under 
turf  which  was  not  laid  on  ashes  ?— E.  B. 

925. — Moss-litter  manure  for  Strawberry- 
beds. — Is  Moss-litter  manure  suitable  lor  Strawberry- 
beds  and  for  general  use  in  the  fruit  garden  ?— L.  S.  E. 

926. — Evergreens  and  Hyacinths  in  a win- 
dow-box.— Wanted  to  know  the  names  of  any  dwarf 
evergreens  to  be  planted  with  Hyacinths  in  a large  window- 
box  in  London  ?— Rose. 

927. — White  Jasmines.— What  is  the  right  time  of 
year  to  propagate  these,  and  is  it  correct  to  cut  clean  with 
a knife  or  take  off  with  a heel  V Will  they  strike  in  the 
open  ground  ? — Picotee. 

928. — Outdoor  Azaleas —Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  if  I can  propagate  the  outdoor  Azalea  by  cuttings,  and 
if  not  what  is  the  best  way  of  doing  so  and  when  ? Also 
Rhododendrons  and  the  Kalmia  ? — Picotee. 

9-29. — Cider-press.— Will  anyone  kindly  inform  me 
where  I can  procure  a good  hand  cider-press,  as  I wish  to 
make  cider  for  household  consumption  ? Either  the  name 
of  a maker  or  retailer  would  oblige. — Norfolk. 

930. — Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi  and  Hoya 
carnosa. — Will  someone  kindly  give  me  a description  of 
these  creepers,  and  say  if  they  are  free  bloomers,  suitable 
for  an  unheated  conservatory,  and  it  liable  to  insect  pests  ? 

— CREEPF.R. 

931. — A small  greenhouse.— Will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  if  any  good  could  be  done  with  a small  green- 
house which  would  get  about  four  hours’  midday  sun  upon 
it  (10  a.m.  until  2 p.m.),  and,  if  so,  what  w'ould  be  the  best 
things  to  grow  in  it?— E.  B. 

932. — Treatment  of  Primulas.— I have  some 
Primulas  from  seeds  sown  in  April,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  put  up  flower-buds.  I should  like  to  keep  them  for 
later  flowering,  and  have  pinched  off  all  the  buds  that 
have  appeared  so  far.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  it  I 
have  done  rightly,  and  what  treatment  is  best  for  Prim- 
ulas at  this  time  of  year  ? Mine  are  at  present  in  a cold- 
frame.— Flower  G.ardener. 


933.  — A forcing-house. — The  plunging  material  in 
my  forcing-liouse  appears  to  be  getting  exhausted.  Will 
anyone  suggest  what  is  the  best  mixture  to  use  for  renew- 
ing it,  and  also  where  it  can  lie  jirocured  ? The  house  is 
used  for  forcing  cuttings  of  all  kinds.— Yorkshire. 

934. — Earwigs  in  a house.— Will  someone  advise 
me  how  to  prevent  earwigs  getting  into  a house  ? I have 
lately  moved  into  quite  a new  house  in  the  country,  and 
am  much  troubled  by  the  number  of  earwigs,  which  come 
into  all  the  rooms.  Any  information  as  to  traps,  &c., 
would  he  much  appreciated ''—Rouohton. 

935. — Bone-meal  for  Chrysanthemums.— Will 
someone  please  to  inform  me  how  to  use  pure  bone-meal 
for  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants?  Two  or  three 
weeks  ago  I spread  a little  on  the  surface  as  a top-dressing, 
and  now  it  seems  all  alive  with  small  maggots.  Will  they 
hurt  the  plants,  if  so,  how  can  I kill  them?— Puzzled. 

936. — Pear  and  Apple-trees  for  walls.— Should 
the  breastwood  on  wall  Apple  and  Pear-trees  be  shortened 
now  or  later  in  the  year?  Should  the  top  shoots  be  also 
shortened  ? The  trees  are  well  established,  some  ten  years 
old.  If  you  can  refer  me  to  any  number  of  Gardexixs 
still  in  print  in  which  this  subject  is  treated,  I should  be 
glad  to  know  it?— Pomona. 

937. — An  unheated  greenhouse.— I haveasmall 
urilieated  greenhouse,  which  has  hitherto  only  been  used 
for  Chrysanthemums.  Now,  however,  it  contains  Lapa- 
gerias  and  Oamelii.as,  and  will,  therefore,  require  in  the 
winter  sufficient  artificial  heat  to  keep  out  the  frost.  Can 
anyone  kindly  suggest  the  best  and  most  economical  way 
of  supplying  this  heat?  Would  an  oil-stove  be  sufficient? 
The  size  of  the  house  is  14  feel  2 inches  by  6 feet  3 inches. 
— Yorkshire. 

938. — Tropasolum  tuberosum.— Would  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  to  do  with  my  Tropicolum?  I 
planted  it  some  four  years  ago.  North  of  Ireland,  and  after 
planting  it  grew  and  flowered  splendidly.  Next  year  its 
.growth  was  quite  a failure.  In  ’93 1 lifted  the  tubers  and 
filled  place  with  good  fresh  cliy,  and  then  replaced  it ; 
but  still  there  was  no  improvement.  This  year  also  it  is 
not  doing  well.  Any  information  will  oblige.  Site  in  a 
village  street  facing  north-w-est,  and  rather  exposed. — 
TROP.BOLU.M. 

939. — Candle-plant.— I obtained  this  spring  amongst 
other  plants  one  called  the  Candle-plant.  It  is  much  like 
a smali  Cucumber,  about  4 inches  long  and  J inch 
diameter,  and  grow;  perpendicularly.  It  has  thrown  out 
from  the  top  a similar  small  stem,  and  a number  of  leaves 
similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  Convolvulus,  and  there 
is  oue  stem  springing  from  the  base.  I wrote  to  the  per- 
son from  whom  I received  it,  but  he  never  replied.  I 
should  much  like  to  know  its  proper  name,  and  if  it  bears 
any  flower,  or  any  other  information  1 could  obtain  would 
much  oblige — T.  G. 

940. — Heating  small  greenhouse.— i have  a 
lean-to  greenhouse,  10  feet  by  6 feet,  sheltered  by-  a wall 
on  the  back  and  one  end,  which  gets  the  full  sun  from 
8 a.m.  until  well  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  I am  desirous  of 
putting  in  heating  apparatus  so  as  to  keep  up  a stock  of 
bloom  during  the  winter,  and  save  my  present  stock  from 
being  killed  by  frost.  I have  been  recommended  to  try 
an  oil-stove,  but  would  like  the  opinion  of  someone  who 
has  had  experience  with  them,  as  I am  afraid  the  fumes 
would  escape  and  destroy  my  plants  ? Any  information 
respecting  the  above,  or  good  apparatus,  together  with  a 
few  varieties  of  bulbs  and  plants  which  would  be  suitable 
for  winter  in  my  greenhouse,  aud  the  temperature  required 
fOr  same  would  be  thankfully  received  by — AM.vrF.UR. 

941. — General  utility  greenhouse.— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  advice  on  the  following'?- A middle-aged 
gentleman  and  family  of  four  have  retired  to  a country- 
cottage  in  a well-sheltered  locality’.  The  entire  garden 
and  grounds  consist  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  half  of 
this  in  a kitchen  garden.  The  object  is  to  erect  such  a 
greenhouse  as  would  be  capable  of  (a),  supplying  forced 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  a family  of  four  ; (b),  supplying 
forced  flowers  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  a conservatory 
12  feet  square,  and  (c),  supplying  a small  amount  of 
bedding-out  plants.  There  is  one  man  to  do  the  rough 
work,  but  the  lighter  details  would  be  attended  to  by  the 
master  and  mistress,  who  are  ardent  gardeners.  Would  the 
following  be  suitable?— House  30  feet  long,  12  feet  wide, 
divided  into  hot,  intermediate,  and  cool  departments,  an! 
heated  by  hot  water.  The  house  to  run  east  and  west, 
plants  to  be  grown  in  pots  and  boxes,  and  transferred  from 
one  house  to  another  when  necessary.— W.  II.  C. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given;  but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects, 

942. — Flowering  Lselia  majalls  (IF.  Jo/iiisoiD. 
— Do  not  despair  in  this  matter,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  Orchids  to  induce  to  open  its  blooms.  Give 
it  much  cooler  treatment,  and  grow  it  upon  a block  of 
wood,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  when  you  do  succeed 
you  will  be  exceedingly  pleased,  lor  the  flowers  are  very’ 
large  and  beautiful. — M.  B. 

943. — Sobralla  xantholeuca  (J.  A".;.— This  is  the 
name  of  the  flower  sent,  and  it  is  of  a nice  rich  colour. 
This  species  is  not  new,  although  somewhat  scarce.  Do 
not  .allow  the  plants  to  become  pot-bound,  for  they  are 
growing  nearly  the  whole  year,  and  root  freely,  therefore 
they  require  plenty  of  water.  The  temperature  of  the 
Mexican  house  will  suit  it  well.  An  article  treating  upon 
these  plants  appeared  in  Gardenixg  of  June  9th  last,  which 
will  give  you  further  information. — M.  B. 

014.— M-axillaria  Sanderlana  (J.  Goiv).— This  is 
the  best  species  of  ths  genus,  and  produces  its  flowers 
about  May ; no  doubt  the  plant  had  bloomed  before  you 
possessed  it.  I would  advise  you  to  leave  the  plant  in  its 
present  basket,  and  suspend  it  close  to  the  glass.  Give 
plenty  of  water  until  the  new  growths  are  completed,  and 
shade  from  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun.  The  flower  is 
large,  *5  inches  to  6 inches  across,  white,  heavily  lilotched 
and  spotted  with  deep-blood-red.  It  is  a most  desirable 
plant. — M.  B. 

945.— Thunias  (IF.  Jl/.).— The  plants  are  not  dying  ; it 
is  natural  with  this  family  to  lose  their  leaves  shortly 
alter  flowering.  If  the  leaves  are  all  off  the  plants  should 
now  be  placed  in  a light  and  dry  position,  and  water 
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entirely  withheld  durinj?  the  period  of  rest  unless  they 
allow  signs  of  shrivelling,  when  a small  quantity  will  he 
necessary,  but  not  given  continually.  About  the  middle 
of  March  they  vWll  commence  to  grow  again,  when  they 
must  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and  repotted  in  a compost 
of  fibrous  loam,  rough  peat,  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a 
little  silver  sand  added.  Give  fair-sized  pots  with  good 
drainage,  and  water  sparingly  at  first,  until  the  new 
growths  are  2 inches  or  3 inches  high,  when  a considerable 
amount  of  moisture  will  be  required  during  the  whole 
growing  season. — M.  B. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  altvays  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  GARDKNiNa  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-strect,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — Ba  G. — l.  Polypodium  cambri- 

cum  ; 2,  Asplenium  Trichonianes D.  0.  Williams. — 1, 

Malva  moschata  ; 2,  Pyrelhruni  Uliginosum  ; 3,  Helian- 
thus  multifiorus ; 4,  Erigeron  speciosum ; 5,  Gaillardia 

picta. Kcra. — Specimens  sent  were  not  in  sufficiently 

giod  condition  to  name.  E,  A.  M. — Euphorbia 

lathyrus. Miss  Wehh,  Eltham. — Impossible  to  name 

from  such  specimens. No  AVone.— Flower  received  of 

Orchid.  May  be  a Cattleya,  but  so  rotten  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  name  it. Brockley. — Adlumia  cirrhosa. S. 

Heasman. — 1,  Spiraea  Aruncus;  2,  Bousingaultia  bassel- 
loides  ; 3,  Jasminum  gracillimum  ; 4,  Spiraea  ariaefolia  ; 5, 
Bignonia  radicans  ; 6,  CEuothera  maorocarpa ; 7,  Phlomis 
fruticosus  : 8,  Euonymus  japonicus  variegatus ; 9,  Appa- 
rently a Yellow  Jasmine,  bad  specimen  ; 10,  Thymus  ser- 

pyllus  ; 11,  Send  when  in  flower  ; 12,  Eulalia  zebrina. 

James  Hay. — Specimens  were  too  much  dried  up  to 

recognise. A.  1'.  Z. — Clematis  Fortune!. H.  J. 

Stone. — We  cannot  name  the  Carnation  enclosed. 

Names  of  fruit. — A.  B. — Gooseberry  “ Monarch.” 

H.  J.  Stone. — The  Strawberries,  being  packed  in  dry 

cotton-wool,  avere  quite  spoiled,  and  so  we  cannot  attempt 

to  name  them. J.  Johnson,  Brierley. — Cannot  name 

from  such  specimens. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  woidd  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  querieh 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

W.  G.  E.  R. — Carnations  are  pretty,  but  not  of  unusual 
quality  at  all.  We  could  form  no  opinion  of  the  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  as  the  petals  of  the  blossoms  had  fallen  off. 

Mrs.  Gordon. — Pink  “Mrs.  Lakin.”  Apply  to  Charles 

Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. J.  E.  S.  Q. — Checked 

growth  from  frost. 


Catalogue  received.— />nfeA  Bulbs,  Ac.  Messrs. 
Sutton  & Sons,  Reading. 


Gardening  Illustrated  ” Monthly  Parts.— 

Pr  ice  'id. ; post  free,  8d. 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.- TAis  journal 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Paris.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  suitable  fur 
reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free.  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 
The  Garden /rom  its  commencement  to  the  end  of  1893,  forty- 
four  vols.,  price,  cloth,  £31  16s. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— TAis 

''ourtml  is  publislutd  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5d. ; post  free,  8d. 

“Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arranyernent,  culture,  Ac.  Fifth  and 
Pojmlar  Edition,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

‘The  Garden  Annual”  for  1894.— Contains 

AlpJuibetical  Lists  of  all  Brunches  of  the  Horticultural  Trade. 
The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  {containing  over  9,0007 
luive  been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised,  and  are 
admitted  to  he  the  most  complete  ever  published.  Price  Is.;  by 
post,  Is.  3d. 

London  : 37,  Southampton-strect,  Strand,  W.C, 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

As  the  honey  season  draws  to  a close  and  sup- 
jilies  from  the  fields  lessen,  too  much  care  cannot 
be  exercised  in  performing  any  operation  which 
necessitates  the  opening  of  the  hive,  as  robbing 
and  fighting  is  quickly  brought  about,  which 
when  once  established  is  difficult  to  put  a stop 
to.  A feeder  left  exposed  or  a little  spilt  feed- 
iflg'Syrup  will;  be  very  liable  to  attract  robbers. 
Should  unusual  excitement  be  observed  about 
the  entrance  of  a hive,  it  should  be  closed  so 
that  one  Bee  only  can  pass  at  once,  the  inmates 
are  thereby  better  able  to  defend  themselves. 
Should  this  fail  to  check  the  attack,  the  hive 
may  be  entirely  closed  at  dusk,  precaution  being 
taken  to  provide  ventilation  by  placing  per- 
forated zinc  over  the  feed-hole.  Strips  of  raw 
moistened  wilh  carbolic  acid,  hung  in  front  of 
the  hive,  or  on  the  alighting-board,  will  often 
put  a stop  to  robbing,  or  a piece  of  glass  may  be 
placed  upon  the  alighting-board,  the  top  resting 
against  the  front  of  the  hive,  so  as  to  allow  the 
Bees  to  go  in  and  out  at  the  sides.  The  robbers 
fly  straight  at  the  entrance  and  are  checked  by 
the  glass.  Strong  colonies  will  always  defend 
themselves  ; but  those  that  are  weak  or  queen- 


less should  be  specially  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  robbers. 

ICnkmies  of  tue  nivn. -- In  dry,  hot  seasons 
Wasps  become  very  troublesome  about  the 
apiary,  and  should  be  destroyed  by  pouring 
into  the  entrance  of  their  nests  a little  paraffin, 
turpentine,  or  gas-tar,  stopping  with  clay.  This 
should  be  done  in  the  evening  when  the  Wasps 
are  all  within.  Many  Wasp.s  may  be  taken  in 
wide-monthed  pickle  bottles  containing  beer, 
sugar,  and  water  mixed,  and  placed  about 
where  they  frequent.  All  should  he  done 
that  is  possible  to  defend  hives  from  the 
attack  of  Wasps,  for  being  so  much  superior 
in  strength,  tliey  not  only  consume  the 
honey,  but  destroy  many  Bees,  and  when 
any  number  have  gained  an  entrance  into  a hive 
the  inmates  are  seldom  able  to  eject  them.  The 
most  effectual  way  of  checking  their  attack  is  to 
narrow  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and  so  enable 
the  Bees  to  defend  themselves.  The  Wax  Moth 
is  another  winged  enemy  of  the  hive,  and  will 
frequently  deposit  a large  number  of  eggs  within 
the  hive.  As  soon  as  the  worm  hatches  it 
begins  to  consume  pollen,  wax,  and  brood,  and 
when  it  has  attained  full  growth  (which  it  does 
in  about  three  weeks),  it  seeks  a crevice  wherein 
to  form  its  cocoon.  Hives  of  empty  comb  and  old 
pieces  of  comb  left  about  the  apiary  greatly  en- 
courage the  increase  of  the  Wax  Moth.  Ants 
will  at  times  find  their  way  into  the  hive,  and 
become  very  troublesome  in  carrying  off  the 
stores.  They  very  much  object  to  turpentine, 
and  will  not  approach  if  some  be  ruobed  upon 
the  legs,  stand,  or  bottom  of  the  hive.  The 
leaves  of  Tansy  or  Black  Walnut  are  said  to  be 
effectual  in  keeping  them  away,  or  if  the  hive 
legs  be  stood  iu  saucers  of  waters  the  ants  will 
be  kept  off. 

Late  Bee-flowers. — The  Fig-Wort  (Scro- 
phularia  nodosa)  is  a valuable  late  Bee-flower, 
and  blooms  from  July  to  October.  It  is  a native 
of  Britain,  growing  in  moist  situations  by  the 
sides  of  streams.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
August  in  a seed-pan,  and  the  seedlings,  as  soon 
as  large  enough  to  handle,  should  be  planted 
out  in  boxes  and  wintered  in  a cold  frame.  In 
March  or  April  they  may  be  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground  2i  feet  apart.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  4 feet  or  5 feet,  each  plant  producing 
hundreds  of  little  globular,  brown  flowers,  from 
which  the  Bees  may  he  seen  collecting  nectar 
the  whole  day  through.  Borage  (Borage  offici- 
nalis) is  another  most  valuable  plant  to  the  Bee- 
keeper, producing  a constant  succession  of 
flowers  from  April  to  November.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  in  March  in  a moderately 
rich  soil,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  2 feet  apart 
each  way.  In  dry  weather  a good  soaking  with 
liquid-manure  will  bo  found  very  beneficial,  it 
being  rather  a gross  feeder.  From  the  drooping 
position  of  the  flowers  Bees  are  able  to  work 
upon  them  in  moist  weather.  French  Honey- 
suckle is  both  honey  and  pollen  yielding,  and 
blooms  from  June  to  August.  It  is  a very 
showy  pereimial,  and  very  effective  in  gardens. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  heat  in  March,  to 
obtain  jdants  to  flower  the  same  year.  Other- 
wise sow  in  May  in  a seed-bed.  The  plants  may 
be  put  out  18  inches  apart  each  way.  The 
Cornflower  (Centaurea  cyanus)  is  a useful 
annual  for  the  Bee  garden,  and  may  be  sjwn  in 
March  and  May.  The  March  sowings  will 
flower  in  June,  while  the  later  sowings  will 
carry  on  the  flowering  period  to  September. 
The  seed  may  also  be  sown  in  August,  and  the 
seedlings,  as  soon  as  large  enough,  transplanted 
a foot  apart.  These  will  come  into  flower  a 
month  sooner  than  the  spring  sown  ones. 

8.  8.  G.,  Sturniimter  Newton. 


CARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1894. 

The  Editor  of  Garden  and  Gardening  Illustrated 
begs  to  announce  another  photographic  competi- 
tion for  the  season  1894. 

LI8T  OF  PRIZES. 

Glass  1. — Country  Houses  and  Gardens. — A 
arize  of  Seven  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the 
aest  series  of  not  less  than  six  photographs  of 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  or  other  old 
English  houses  and  their  gardens,  particularly 
showing  the  beauty  of  the  house  in  relation  to 
the  garden  and  the  home  landscape.  Picturesque 
old  Farm  and  Manor  houses  may  be  included. 


Glass  2. — Water  Gardens  and  RivEit-iiiDE 
Pictures. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  tlie  best 
set  of  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  beautiful 
examples  or  natural  or  artificial  lakes,  with 
aquatic  and  water-side  plants,  river-side  and 
streamlet  vegetation. 

Glass  3.— Groups  op  Native  Trees. — A 
prize  of  a well-bound  copy  of  Loudon’s 
“Arboretum  Brittanicum ’’  (8  vols.),  or  Five 
Guineas,  for  the  best  photographs  of  natural 
groups,  or  colonics,  or  very  picturesque  speci- 
mens, of  trees,  natives  of,  or  naturalised  in, 
these  islands.  These  trees  are : — Oah,  Ash, 
Willow,  Beech,  Birch,  Hornbeam,  Aspen,  White 
Pojilar,  Grey  Poplar,  Black  Poplar,  Field  Mapde, 
Grcd),  Hawthorn,  White  Beam,  Wild  Cherry, 
Holly,  Wild  Pear,  Rowan,  Sycamore,  Sloe, 
Bullace,  Service-tree,  Yew,  Scotch  Fir,  Juniper, 
Alder,  Witch  Elrn,  Elm,  Bird  Cherry,  Elder, 
Medlar,  Lime. 

Glass  4. — Picturesque  Orchards. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  not  less 
than  six  photographs  of  picturesque  orchards 
and  old  orchard-trees.  Old  orchards,  often 
beautiful,  become  pictures  in  diversified  situa- 
tions in  the  orchard  counties  of  the  West.  These 
photographs  may  be  taken  at  any  or  at  various 
seasons. 

Class  5. — Groups  of  Wild  Flowers  and 
Shrubs. — A prize  of  a fine  copy  of  Curtis’s 
“Flora  Londinensis”  (2  vols.),  containing  the 
finest  plates  of  our  native  flowers  ever  published, 
or  its  value  in  money  (Seven  Pounds),  for  the 
best  photographs  (not  less  than  six)  of  groups 
of  wild  flowers  and  shrubs  in  bloom.  Shrubs, 
such  as  Honeysuckle,  Viburnum,  or  any  other 
native  ones,  whether  in  hedgerows  or  natural 
groups,  may  be  included. 

Class  6. — Picturesque  Woodland  Drives, 
Pretty  Grass-roads  in  Parks,  and  Grass- 
walks  IN  Gardens. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas 
for  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of  pic- 
turesque effects  of  this  kind,  either  in  forests  like 
St.  Leonard’s,  Epping,  or  in  the  many  beautiful 
private  parks  and  woodlands  scattered  through- 
out the  three  kingdoms. 

Glass  7. — Natural  Ferneries. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  natural  Ferneries.  In  Wales,  Ireland, 
the  mountains  of  Northern  England,  Scotland, 
about  the  Norfolk  Broads,  and  even  in  low- 
land places  there  are  many  beautiful  pictures 
of  natural  Fern-gardens,  often  with  wild  flowers 
intermingled.  No  garden  Ferneries,  however 
artistic,  should  be  iucludecLin  this  class. 

Class  8. — Native  and  other  Hardy 
Ferns. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
series  of  photographs  of  single  specimens,  or 
groups,  of  species  or  varieties  of  British, 
American,  European,  or  any  other  hardy  Ferns 
planted  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots.  These,  in 
distinction  to  preceding,  must  include  cultivated 
Ferns  and  garden  ferneries  only. 

Class  9. — A prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the 
best  water-colour  drawing  on  paper  size  of 
Garden  page  of  any  beautiful  new  or  rare  flower, 
drawn  life-size. 

Class  10. — Best  Garden  Fruits. — A prize  of 
Five  Guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  garden  fruits  : Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  or  any  other 
fruit  grown  in  Britain,  or  bush  - fruits,  to 
be  shown  on  the  branches,  not  in  dishes.  No 
prize  will  be  awarded  to  photographs  of  fruits 
or  vegetables  crowded  in  dishes,  or  of  which  the 
reduction  is  excessive. 

Class  11. — Flowering  Plants. — A prize 
of  Five  Guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best 
collection  of  photographs  of  flowering  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  or  under  glass.  This 
series  may  include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Glass  12. — Cottagers’  Gardens. — A Prize  of 
Three  Guineas  for  not  less  than  three  photo- 
graphs of  the  prettiest  cottage  gardens  occupied 
and  cultivated  by  workmen. 

Glass  13. — Town  Parks  and  Gardens. — A 
Prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  not  less  than  six 
photographs  of  the  most  beautiful  Parks  and 
Gardens  in  cities  and  towns  (public  and  private). 

Class  14. — Alpine  and  Rock  Gardens. — A 
prize  of  Mr.  George  Maws’  “ Genus  Crocus  ” (or 
Five  Guineas)  for  the  best  photograplis  of 
alpine  flower  and  rock-gardens  showing  the 
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most  artistic  and  beautiful  arrangements  of 
rock-gardens. 

All  competitors  not  winning  a prize  will  for 
each  photograph  chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half- 
a-guinea.  In  order  to  give  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition 
will  be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in 
November,  1894. 

What  to  avoid. — Gut  flowtrs  or  plants  should 
not  he  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  Jlowers.  Figures  of 
men  or  women,  barroivs,  watering-pots,  rakes, 
hoes,  rollers,  and  other  implements,  iron 
railings,  wires,  or  iron  su/iports  of  any  kind, 
labels,  and  ali  like  objects  should  he  omitted 
from  these  photographs.  The  intention  is  to 
show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  well  when  the  photographer  is 
confused  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  flowers 
are  ineffective  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  should  be  brought  low  down  for  such. 
All  photographs  should  be  mounted  singly,  and 
not  several  on  a card.  They  should  not  hi 
mounted  on  cards  with  black  backs,  and  the 
photographs  shoidd  not  he  less  in  size  than  5 inches 
by  j inches.  In  many  of  the  photographs  sent  in 
for  our  last  competition  the  subjects  were  much 
overcrowded.  The  following  are  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  all  competitors 


BOULTON  & PAUL, 

BmUDERS,  NORWICH. 
CONSERVATORIES, 
VINERIES,  GREENHOUSES,  &c.,  &c. 

DESIGNED  TO  SUIT  ANY  SITUATION. 


Conservatory  as  Exhibited  at 

ROYAL  SHOW,  CAMBRIDGE. 

ESTIMATES  ON  APPLICATION. 


photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  posses- 
Sion  of  either  the  sender  or  others  ; but  the  source  whence 
they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copy- 
right of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
nianber,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to  have  the  right 
of  enyraving  and  publishing  any  of  the  chosen  photographs. 
The  photographs  may  be  printed  on  any  good  paper  that 
shows  the  subjects  clearly  ; hut  those  on  albumenized  paper 
are  preferred  for  engraving. 

Second.— TAc  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  objects  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph 
This  is  very  important,  and,  therefore,  black  backs  to  the 
photographs  should  be  avoided. 

Third.— AH  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  37,  Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden,  London,  W.C.,  a/id  the  class  for  which 
the  photographs  are  intended  shmdd  be  marked  on  the 
parcel,  which  must  also  be  labelled  "Photographic 
Competition."  All  competitors  wishing  their  photographs 
returned,  if  not  successful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps 
of  suficient  value  for  that  purpose. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending  purchasers  should  send  for  our  Illustrate! 
Price  List  of  Greenhouses,  &c.,  complete  from  48s.,  post  fret 
2 stamps. — S.  HARTLEY  & CO.,  Horticultural  Builden 
V alley-street.  Wiudhill,  Hhipiey,  Yorkshire. 

BROOKS’  IRON  CARDEN  STAKES 

are  the  neatest  and  (durability  considered)  cheapest  stak 
you  can  use.  From  4d.  to  6s.  per  dozen.  All  orders  (wit 
cash)  of  5s.  value  aud  upwards  delivered  free  to  any  raitwaj 
station  in  British  Isles.  Send  for  circular  to-JOIll 
BROOKS,  Exmouth,  Devon. 


HARDEN  and  HOUSE  in  KENT.— To  be 

v-*  Sold,  a beautiful  small  Freehold  Estale  of  about  75 
acres,  with  an  excellent  house,  one  mile  from  Shoreham 
Station  and  four  and  a half  miles  from  Sevenoaks.  The  house 
contains  fourteen  bed  and  four  reception  rooms,  witli  good 
winter  garden,  excellent  stabling  and  cottages ; well  laid  out 
and  picturesque  gardens  in  perfect  order  and  n ell  stored  with 
the  finest  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  site  is  high  and 
picturesque  and  commands  fine  views.  Address,  in  first 
instance— *^ENT,”  care  of  Editor,  37,  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


PICTURESQUE  and  HEALTHY  SITE  fo 

Country  House  | high  and  open,  with  charming  views 
light  soil ; old  farmhouse  and  good  farm-buildings  and  co 
tages;  good,  well-watered  land,  with  trout  stream,  at  optio 
oi  from  50  to  150  acres ; within  about  an  hour  from  London.- 
“R.  G.  N.,”  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden.  W.C. 


O.YMNASIUM  or  DRILL  HALL. 

« a VERY  LARGE  HALL  in  Central  LON 


-To  LEI 

- - vicinal  LONDON.  Suite 

for  the  headquarters  of  a Volunteer  regiment,  drill  hall  c 
large  gymnasium.- Apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  Your 
Men  3 Christian  Association,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  W.C. 

T INCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS.  — Chambers  o 

63,  in  well-lighted,  thoroughly  fire-proof  sun 
tary  building.  Suites,  three,  six,  or  more  rooms.  Stron 
ro  ims.  lift,  warmed  passages,  speaking  tubes,  hall  porter  an 
leiidei^  housekeeper.  Moderate  rents.— Apply  at  the  Odk 
m the  Building,  or  of  Messks.  CHADWICK,  17,  PaniamcHi 
street,  London,  S.W. 


WANTED,  re-engagement  as  Farm  Bailiff' o 

V genUeman  a estate  ; married  ; life  experience  in  a 

branches  of  farming ; highest  references  j G years  in  presei 
situation,  14  years  previoiy  ; Laving  on  account  of  farn 
being  let. --Apply  II.  SEaRLE,  Withy  Pits  Farm,  Turner' 
hill,  Crawley.  .Sussex. 


fpo  GENTLEMEN’S  GARDENERS  about  2 

miles  from  London,  to  take  charge  of  3,50  Odontoglo 
sum  Alexandnes,  for  about  eight  months.  State  lull  na' 
ticulars,  experience,  aud  charges.— W.  F.  D . Devonshii 
House,  99,  Stamford  Hill,  London,  N.  Devonthii 


pHE  GARDEN  GUN.  — Fires  bullets,  shot 

or  darts.  Kills  Birds,  Rabbits,  &c.  No  powder  c 
licence  required.  Price  2s.  3d.;  extra  powerful,  3s.  3i 
3d.,  carriage  paid.  Lists,  Id.— JOH] 
hU.»LEr5TON,  Naturalist,  Sunderland. 


Surveys  Maue  in  Any  Part  of  the  Country. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
Post  Free  on  Application. 

FRAMES,  BOILERS,  LIGHTS,  &c. 


THE  STOURBRIDGE  HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR  GREENHOUSES 
CONSERVATORIES,  &o. 
Moat  economical  and  efficient. 
This  apparatus  has  attained 
great  popularity.  Made  at  our 
own  foundry  and  under  our 
own  supervision.  Before  order- 
ing elsewhere,  send  for  Revised 
Price  List,  giving  full  particu- 
lars, free  by  post. 

J.  & W.  WOOD, 
Birmingham  Street  Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


THE  CONICAL  BOILER 

is  the  Cheapest,  most  efficient,  and  Eco- 
nomical Boiler  ever  invented.  For  heating 
Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Warehouses, 
Churches,  Chapels,  and  for  Amateur 
Gardeners.  Requires  very  little  attention. 
Will  bum  any  kind  of  fuel,  and  cannot 
bum  hollow.  Sole  Makers ; 

NEWSUM,  WOOD,  & DYSON. 

BEESTON  road,  LEEDS. 

Prices  and  Testimonials  on  ajrplicatum. 

T C.  STEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL, 

^ • SCIENTIFIC,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  SALE 
ROOMS,  38,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  London.  Estab- 
lished 1780.  Sales  by  Auction  nearly  every  day.  Catalogue 
on  application  or  post  free. 


IKONFOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Supplied  with  various  arrangements  of  Pipes. 

For  Greenhouses,  &c.  Catalogue  free. 

Jones  Treatise,  “ Heating  by  Hot-wt  ter,  Enlarged  Edition, 
220  Pages.  Cloth,  2s.  Id.,  free. 


F.R.H.S. 


G.  HAYWARD 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 

8B9,  BROCKIEY  ROAD,  BROCKLEY,  LONDON. 


BOX  CARDEN  BARROW, 
18s.  6d.  each. 


FRAME  BARROW 
25s.  each. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  FREE. 


This  Is  Hayward’s  No.  1 and  No.  2. 

N(x  1 Span-roof  and  No.  2 Lean-to  Greenhouses  are  pre- 
pared especially  for  amateurs,  made  of  Best  Red  Deal, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  complete  with  Ventilators,  Door,  Stages 
Cor  plant^,  Painted  one  coat,  16-oz.  Class,  all  necessary  Iron- 
work. Delivered  and  packed  free  on  rails  at  the  following 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  New  List. 

No.  1 Span-roof. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £1  16  0 

9 ft.  „ 6 ft.  „ 4 0 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 5 0 0 

12  ft.  .,  8 ft.  „ 6 0 0 . ....  

For  other  sines  and  vrices  write  for  Illustrated  List  to 

CS-. 

359,  BROCKLEY  ROAD,  BROCKLEY,  S.E. 


No.  2 Lean-to. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  8 
, 8 ft.  „ 5 ft.  „ 2 16 

I 10  ft.  ,.  7 ft.  ..  4 10 

I 12  ft.  ..  8 ft.  „ 5 10 


N»J  PATENT  CHftMpj ON  HeTtER 


Our  well-known  Oil  or  Gas  Hot  J|^ 
Water  Boilers,  for  Healing 
Rooms,  Halls,  Greenhouses,  or  Conserva- 
tories. 4 New  Patent  Powerful  Economical 
Boilers  introduced  this  season.  All  kinds  ' 
& sizes  of  Heating  Apparatus,  from  16s,  each, 
7ft.  long  and  upwards.  Gas  and  Oil  Cooking 
Stoves,  Vixen  Frame  Heaters,  Perfect  Propa- 
gators, Simplex  Fumigators,  &c.,  &c.  Call 
and  see  them  in  use. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 


^0_M  P L ET  E S AT]  S FA  CTION  GUAR  ANT 

C.TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  & SON, 

.Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 

FORlINnoUSES. 

To  be  Sold  by  Tender. 


10  SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSES,  new  as 

sent  from  makers  ; each  150  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  7 ft.  to 
ridge,  2 ft.  to  eaves,  for  brickwork ; everything  complete, 
ready  for  erecting ; 3-inch  Saslibars,  Ventilators,  and  all  glass 
(21-07..).  Cost  £600 ; but,  as  these  must  be  cleared  at  once,  I 
have  instructions  to  accept  highest  cash  offer  for  the  whole 
or  part. 

Tenders  to  be  sent  in  sealed  envelopes  marked 
"TENDER"  to 


BEAUFORT  LODGE,  GT.  YARMOUTH. 


BEST  WORK 

* I A • Hundreds  Genuine 

i'w  ^ ^ /%/  i.  t Testimonials. 


New 

Illustrated 
List  Free. 

OVEREND  & CO., 

West  Green  Works,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  O.  H.  WITH,  F.Tt.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin, 


Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 


JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers.  Hereford. 

TJORSE  LAWN  MOWEK. — 36  inch,  Kansome 

-l-l-  and  Sims,  in  good  order.  Price  £10.— Apply  to  MRS. 
M.  D.  W.  DIGBY,  The  Park,  Coleshill,  Birmingham. 
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Azaleas,  outdoor  ..  313 
Beans,  Freiir.h,  for 
autumn  and  early 
winter  ..  ..  340 

Bees 347 

Begonias,  Tuberous  . . 347 
Bouvardias  . . . . 331) 

Carnation  Souvenir  de 
la  Malniaison  ..  ..  341 

Carnations,  habit  in..  342 
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Cattleya  Eldorado  . . 343 
Clirysanthemums  — sea- 
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Chrysanthemums,  top- 

dressing  336 

Cider-press  ..  ..  345 

Clematis  Jackmani  ..  343 
Conservatory  . . . . 33G 


Creeper,  a,  covered  cot 
tage  porch 
Currants,  Black  . . 
Dahlias,  a note  on 
Earwigs  in  the  house 
Epidendrums,  Reod-lil^ 
Krigeron  speciosus 
superbus. . 

Evergreens  and  Hya 
cinths  in  a window 
box 

Ferns  under  glass 
Flowers  long  and  weedy 
Flowers,  summer,  beds 

of  . . 

Forcing-house,  a 
Fruit 

Fruit  garden 
Fruit,  storing 


Garden,  a town,  at 
Bournemouth  ..  ..  338 

Garden  work  ..  ..  33G 

Gladiolus  brenchleyen.‘5is  338 
Gloxinias  from  seed  ..  339 
Gourds,  oruameutal  ..  335 
Grapes,  late  ..  ..  33G 

Green  Gage-troo,  au  old  345 
Greenhouse,  a small  . . 34U 
Greenhouse,  an  un- 

heated 340 

Greenhouse,  general 

utility 339 

Greenhouse,  heating  a 

small  339 

House  and  window  gar- 
dening   341 

Indoor  plants  . . . . 339 

Jasmines,  white  , . ..  343 
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333 
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Kitchen  garden,  the  .. 
Lavatera  trimestria 
Lawns,  moles  on 
Lily,  a new  ..  .. 

Mildew  in  a vinery 
Onions,  spring-sown  .. 

Orchids 

Outdoor  garden 
Outdoor  plants  . . 

Paris  Daisies  (Marguer- 
ites)   ^*4/ 

Pears,  gathering. . ..  344 

Pear-trees  on  house  walls  34  4 
Pentstemons  and  their 

culture 345 

Plants,  bedding,  propa- 
gating   33G 

Plants(Nymph'<ea), water  342 
Plants,  winter-blooming  339 


Potato,  a good  ..  ..  340 

Pot-pnuri,  making  ..  342 
Poultry  and  RaljVjits  . . 348 
Primulas,  treatment  of  340 
Questions  and  answers  347 
Rose  Maupiis  of  Salis- 
bury   31G 

Rose  Vicomtesse  Folke- 
stone   34G 

Roses — seasonable  notes  34G 
Roses,  the  Japanese  - . 346 
Sea  Hollies  (Eryngiums)  338 

Snapdragons  ..  ..  338 

SteuoglotUs  ..  ..  343 

Stove  33b 

Strawberry-beds,  Moss- 
litter  for . . . . , . . 345 

Strawberries  on  various 
soils  344 


Sulphate  of  ammonia  . . 
Tacsonia  Van  Volxeml 
and  Hoya  carnosa  . . 
Tan,  spent. . .... 

To))aci‘o-plant(Kicotiana 
atlinis)  for  a room 
Tobacco,  the  Sweet- 

scented  

Tomato  culture  . . 
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the 

Trees  and  shrubs 
Vegetable  garden 
Veronicas,  shrubby  .. 
Week’s  work,  the  com- 
ing.. ..  : 

Window  and  greenhouse 
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Window  gardening 
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BEDS  OF  SUMMER  FLOWERS. 

It  is  so  easy  to  get  pretty  beds  of  summer 
flowers  that  notes  upon  the  subject  may  seem 
superfluous.  Many  people  think  gardening  is 
expensive,  hut  it  really  is  not  so  if  those  who 
follow  it  will  grow  some  of  the  plants  for  them- 
selves. Perhaps  the  most  important  plant  in  a 
general  way  is  the 

Begonia,  in  one  or  other  of  its  many  forms, 
not  alone  the  tuberous-rooted,  which  one  sees 
rather  overdone.  It  is  grown  now,  however, 
largely  in  small  as  well  as  large  gardens,  and  is 
good  if  the  colours  are  decided,  fine  seifs,  not 
such  monstrosities  as  crimson,  striped  with 
white.  There  is  no  excuse  for  getting  bad- 
coloured  varieties,  as  an  ordinary  packet  of 
seed  will  give  a great  range  of  colours,  from 
pure-white  to  deepest-crimson.  If.  one  wants, 
too,  a special  set  of  colours,  one  may  get  them 
true  from  seed  very  cheaply.  Raised  from  seed 
in  gentle  heat  in  January,  and  potted  on  in  the 
usual  way,  the  plants  will  bloom  the  same  year, 
but,  of  course,  are  better  the  second  season, 
when  more  established.  The  habit  of  the  jdant 
has  undergone  a great  change,  too,  being  dwarf 
and  bushy,  with  the  flowers  displayed  well  above. 
The  doubles  I do  not  care  greatly  for,  as  they 
are  far  too  lumpy.  Raisers  have  spoilt  them  in 
the  endeavour  to  get  the  flowers  as  large  as 
possible  ; therefore,  they  are  lumpy,  top-heavy, 
and  objectionable.  The  comparatively  new 
race  called  semperflorens  is  getting  quite  as 
popular  as  the  tuberous  kinds  one  is  so  familiar 
with.  They  are  less  formal,  the  plants  a mass 
of  rather  small,  ovate-shaped  leaves,  varying 
from  light-green  to  quite  bronzy-purple,  and 
the  flowers  are  also  varied  in  colour,  small,  but 
produced  in  profusion.  They  range  from  white 
to  deepest  crimson,  very  pretty  being  those 
white,  edged  with  pink.  They  are  easily  raised 
from  seeds  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the 
tuberous  kinds,  and  make  better  plants  the  first 
year,  and  are  also  less  troublesome  to  manage  as 
pot  plants.  They  are  delightful  for  the  green 
house,  and  keep  on  blooming  over  a long  season. 
One  of  the  prettiest  beds  I have  seen  this  year 
was  composed  of  a groundwork  of  the  kind  called 
Vernons’  variety,  relieved  by  the  graceful  Acacia 
lophantha,  and  edged  with  the  Golden  Money 
wort,  or  the  yellow  - leaved  variety  of  the 
Creeping  Jenny.  In  the 
Snapdragon  or  Antirrhinum  one  has  a use- 
ful race  of  garden  flowers  so  easily  grown 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  about 
culture.  Bold  groups  of  good  varieties — that  is, 
those  of  distinct  colour,  not  striped  flowers — will 
prove  an  attraction  over  a long  season,  the  flowers 
varying  from  white  to  clear-yellow.  The  richest 
of  all  are  the  shades  of  crimson,  especially  if  the 
leafage  is  dark -green,  as  this  throws  into  relief 
the  intense  colour  of  the  flowers.  A kind 
named  Nigress,  which  I saw  the  other  day,  was 
remarkably  rich.  I detest  those  quixotic 
; shaped  or  pigmy  plants  called  Tom  Thumb, 
From  the  glowing  description  one  sometimes 
sees  of  them  one  would  think  that  such  flowers 
were  very  beautiful.  Imagine,  however,  a squat 
iSnapdragon,  3 or  4 inches  high.  All  natural 


beauty  is  gone  in  such  productions.  The  plants 
should  never  be  less  than  2 feet  high.  Another 
beautiful  class  is  formed  by 

The  Pansies,  especially  the  tufted  varieties, 
and  either  in  mixture,  or  as  a groundwork  to 
beds  filled  with  otlier  things,  these  are  very 
pleasing.  A bed  I saw  a few  days  ago  was 
composed  of  white  variegated  Pelargonium, 
Flower  of  Spring,  or  a similar  kind,  mixed  with 
a bright-blue  'I’ufted  Pansy.  The  contrast  was 
really  pretty,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  some  of  the  obnoxious  mixtures  that  make 
gardens  ugly. 

Phloxes,  if  well  selected,  are  of  much  im- 
portance ; but,  unfortunately,  they  are  not 
always  well  chosen.  It  is  not  wise  to  get  a 
catalogue  and  mark  out  so  many,  as  one  does 
not  know  what  the  colours  really  aie.  It  is 
better  to  see  them  growing.  One,  for  instance, 
which  was  splendidly  praised  recently  was 
called  Iris  ; it  is  a good  purple,  but  all  the 
purples,  magentas,  and  allied  shades  soon  look 
dingy  in  the  garden.  No  colours  fade  more 
quickly  under  a hot  sun  than  these  ; then  they 
die  off  most  objectionable  tints.  Get  a good 
white,  such  as  Avalanche,  a good  salmon,  as 
Win.  Robinson,  and  a good  lilac,  as  Eugene 
Uauganvilliers,  or  any  varieties  which  have 
pure-white  flowers,  set  off  by  a crimson, 
violet,  or  other  eye  or  centre.  The  earliest 
to  bloom  are  the  varieties  of  P.  suffruticosa, 
in  August,  followed  by  a later  type,  so  that 
one  can  get  a good  season  of  Phloxes. 
The  plants,  thanks  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  well-known  French  raiser,  Lemoine,  have 
improved  as  much  in  habit  as  in  the  form  and 
colour  of  the  flowers.  The  best  kinds  now  are 
dense  in  growth,  dwarf,  and  also  quite  bushy. 
A white-flowered  Phlox  should  be  in  every 
garden — such  a variety  as  Avalanche,  bearing  a 
dense  head  of  bloom,  hiding  every  trace  of 
leafage.  They  are  not  in  the  least  difficult  to  grow, 
and  readily  increased  by  division  in  early  spring, 
Pentstemons  are  amongst  the  choicest 
flowers  of  the  autumn,  and  are  worth  growing 
small  beds  ; but  there  are  so  many  poor 
coloured  kinds  that  the  greatest  care  is  neces 
sary,  one  of  the  brightest  being  Norma,  scarlet, 
with  white  throat.  Purples  and  magentas 
prevail  more  amongst  these  than  in  any 
other  garden  flowers — dingy,  unpleasant  colours, 
objectionable  in  any  flower.  We  want  a few 
really  distinctly  coloured,  and  the  Pentstemon  is 
so  graceful,  long  lasting,  and  pretty,  that  one  may 
plant  it  freely  withoutatiresomeeffect.  Althougl 
if  the  half-ripened  shoots  strike  freely  now  in 
light  soil,  and  covered  up  with  a bell-glass 
they  will  do  in  the  open  ; but  the  better  way  is 
to  put  them  round  the  sides  of  5- inch  pots  and 
transfer  to  the  greenhouse.  Pentstemons  are 
not  really  hardy.  They  frequently  perish 
winter,  especially  if  in  a heavy  soil,  suffering 
more  from  damp  than  actual  frost. 

Carnations  and  Pinks  have  already  been  re 
ferred  to  in  Gardening  ; but  if  the  garden  is 
small,  and  both  classes  of  flowers  are  desired, 
very  pretty  bed  may  be  made  of  a good  self 
Carnation,  with  Pinks  as  a groundwork.  One 
gets,  too,  a succession  of  bloom,  the  Pinks  first 
and  their  glaucous  “ grass”  is  pleasing  against 
the  Carnation  flowers. 


Dahlias,  especially  the  Cactus  kinds,  the 
crimson  and  blush-coloured  Pajonies,  and  such 
Chrysanthemums  as  Mine.  Desgrange  are  all  of 
great  value.  For  autumn  the  Lilies,  especially 
such  a flue  variety  of  the  Tiger  Lily,  as  spleudens, 
Dahlias,  and  Asters,  or  Starworts  are  delight  ful, 
and  a very  good  contrast  of  colour  is  got  by 
planting  Aster  acris  with  the  Mine.  Desgrange 
Chrysanthemum.  Ishould  like  to  see  the  Michael- 
mas Daisy  more  grown,  but  A.  acris  seems 
as  yet  to  have  got  into  few  gardens.  _ The  plant 
is  not  more  than  about  2 feet  high,  dense, 
bushy,  and  smothered  with  lilac  flowers, 
crowded  into  a dense  head.  It  is  not  so  graceful 
as  many  others,  but  comes  in  Septeniber  when 
Mme.  Desgrange  Chrysanthemum  is  in  full 
beauty.  This  is  quite  the  best  outdoor  variety, 
in  spite  of  the  many  new,  much-praised  kinds. 

There  arc,  of  course,  many  other  plants  that 
are  adapted  for  filling  the  garden  with  colour, 
and  may  be  used  for  beds,  but  these  are  amongst 
the  more  important.  C.  T. 


ORNAMENTAL  GOURDS, 
a matter  for  wonder  that  some 


It  is  a matter  for  wonder  that  some  of  the 
handsome  small-fruited  varieties  of  the  Pumpkin 
Gourd  are  not  more  grown  for  garden  decoration. 
They  are  mainly  of  moderate  growth,  and  if 
olanted  out  and  supported  by  means  of  a few 
oranches,  upon  which  their  trailing  shoots  can 
rest,  they  are  uncommon  and  full  of  interest, 
the  fruit  lasting  for  a long  time  when  fully  ripe. 
One  peculiar  form  is  known  as  the  Warty- 
skinned,  the  shape  of  a small  Melon,  the  creamy 
skin  covered  with  warts  ; the  seeds  are  small. 
The  White  Egg-shaped  is  a very  distinct  variety, 
the  fruit  resembling  a large  white  egg,  and  if 
the  shoots  can  be  trained  along  some  branches 
at  a height  of  4 feet  or  5 feet,  the  fruit  hanging 
down  from  the  stem  is  highly  ornamental.  The 
seeds  of  this  also  are  quite  small,  smaller  than 
those  of  the  preceding.  Another  is  the  Orange 
Gourd,  the  fruit  when  ripe  being  so  like  an 
Orange,  that  a pleasant  practical  joke  can  be 
playedin  thefamily  circle  atChristmas  by  placing 
one  or  two  among  some  Oranges  in  a dish  and 
handing  them  round  to  the  comxiany.  Tke 
puzzled  look  which  follows  the  taking  of  one  of 
the  Gourds  is  quite  diverting.  The  seeds  of  this 
variety  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  two 
already  mentioned.  The  Pear-shaped  bicolor  is 
in  the  form  of  a small  shapely  Pear,  dark-green 
in  colour,  with  longitudinal  bands  of  very  pale 
whitish-green  running  longitudinally,  the  seeds 
quite  small ; and  so  are  those  of  the  Pear-shaped 
Striped,  a singularly  handsome  form,  green  near 
the  stem,  the  thicker  part  striped  with  yellow 
and  green,  but  the  marking  varies  somewhat 
upon  the  fruits.  The  Pear-shaped  varieties  are 
among  the  prettiest  which  can  be  grown.  The 
Flat  Striped  is  in  the  form  of  a small  flattish 
Melon,  the  fruit  deep-green,  banded  with 
white,  and  quite  distinct ; the  seeds  also 
small.  This  season  has  not  as  yet  been 
favourable  to  tliese  Gourds  ; but  they  have  all 
fruited,  and  the  fruits  have  proved  very  true  to 
character.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  early  spring, 
and  the  plants  grown  on  and  hardened  oil  so  as 
to  be  planted  in  the  open  as  soon  as  the  wether 


permits. 
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Oonservatoryi 

Ills  a good  plan  togivetheintferiofoUllis  house  a thorough 
oleaninij  at  this  season  befov6  the  plants  nosv  outside  are 
housed.  If  necessary,  ihe  inside  should  be  painted,  as 
cleanliness  always  conduces  to  the  health  of  the  plants, 
and  checks  the  spread  of  insects.  When  Fuchsias  go  out 
of  bloom  take  them  outside  to  ripen  the  ^\■ood  before 
winter,  but  the  young  plants  will  still  be  full  of  flowers  if 
they  are  properly  nourished.  Every  plant-grower  soon 
makes  the  duovery  that  liquid  stiiiuilajits  give  size  to 
the  blossoms  and  add  to  the  successional  character  of 
the  flowering  period.  Some  growers  prefer  to  mix  a little 
artificial  with  the  soil  when  giving  the  last  bhift ; I gener- 
ally do  this.  Aoouta  pound  of  any  good  fertiliser  per 
bushel  is  added  to  the  soil  when  shifting  into  the  blooming 
pots,  and  this  will  carry  them  on  till  the  flowers  are 
beginning  to  open  ; then  weak  liipiid  stimulants  can  be 
given  where  superior  results  are  wanted.  Well-nourished 
plants  are  always  more  attractive  than  if  no  extra  help  is 
given  ; hut  they  will  not  repiire  high  feeding  until  some 
progress  is  made.  If  voung  plants  are  treated  too  liberally 
the  growth  is  disorganised,  gross  shoots  break  away,  and 
it  is  more  diflicult  to  produce  well-balanced  specimens. 
The  cliinbinggrowLh  should  nowhe  gradually  reduced  to  let 
in  more  light.  See  that  the  permanent  plants  in  the  borders 
do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water.  If  Luculia  gratissima  is 
allowed  to  get  too  dry  the  plants  will  probably  be 
attacked  by  ihrips  or  other  insects.  Camellias  w'ill  cast 
their  buds  if  the  roots  are  permitted  to  get  dry  and 
remain  in  that  condition  for  any  length  of  lime.  The 
Maiden’s  Wreath  (Francoa  ramosa)isa  charming  thing  now, 
and  very  pretty  for  placing  in  groups.  Ilyacinthus  candi- 
canH,  five  or  six  bulbs  in  a 6-inch  or  7-inch  pot,  will  make 
nice  specimens  to  mix  in  groups  of  Maiden-hair  and  other 
Ferns.  Eulalia  japonica  is  a pretty  variegated  Grass, 
specially  suited  to  give  light  and  elegance  to  groups  of 
plants,  either  for  exhibition  or  in  the  conservatory.  No 
lime  should  be  lost  now  in  getting  in  the  Dutch  bulbs  for 
early  forcing.  Promptness  is  necessary  in  th§  case  of 
Freesias,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Early  Narcissus,  and  the  old 
White  and  Bermuda  Lilies.  See  that  Oranges  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  before  taking  them  indoors.  Repot 
any  Palms  or  other  foliage  plants  before  the  short  days 
come,  if  they  require  it,  but  in  most  cases  a top-dressing, 
in  which  is  mixed  a little  guano,  will  carry  them  through 
the  winter.  Shake  out  and  repot  cut-down  Pelargoniums. 

Stove. 

If  the  thermometer  falls  below  CO  degs.  at  night  fires 
must  be  lighted — in  fact,  it  will  be  diflicult  to  keep  stove 
plants  in  condition  in  a season  like  the  present  without 
a little  fire-heai,.  The  plants  which  were  taken  to  cool- 
houses  to  make  room  must  soon  be  brohght  back,  but 
before  doing  this  get  the  house  thoroughly  cleaned  ; paint, 
glass,  stages,  and  walls  should  have  a thorough  scrubbing, 
and  this  will  give  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  mealy-bug, 
if  any  are  present.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  throw 
out  some  of  the  old  specimen  plants  which  have  passed 
their  best,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  things  as  Vincas 
and  other  things  which  are  easily  propagated  and  grown. 
Over-crowding  should  be  avoided.  Allamandas,  Stepha- 
notis,  Dipladenias,  and  Clerodendron  Balfoun  are  still 
producing  blossoms,  and  as  long  as  this  flowering  habit 
continues  weak  stimulants  may  be  given,  but  the  time  for 
ripening  growth  under  a drier  treatment  has  now  come. 
Shade  may  be  discontinued  now,  except  it  may  be  in  the 
case  of  some  specimen  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  back 
for  some  special  purpose.  Watering  must  be  done  now 
with  care  and  judgment.  Give  a further  shift  to  Poin- 
settias,  and  move  to  houses  where  a little  fire-heat  is  used. 

Late  G-rapes. 

A little  fire-heat  will  be  beneficial  now  to  finish  off  Gros 
Colman,  Muscats,  and  other  late  sorts— just  enough  for 
circulation.  Too  much  fire-heat  would  dry  the  atmos- 
phere injurious^’.  Wliere  the  A’ines  are  carrying  heavy 
crops  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a great  amount  of  lateral 
growth  now,  and  a stray  shoot  or  two  will  not  do  much 
harm.  The  management  of  the  lateral  growth  requires 
judgment.  Serious  injury  may  be  done  by  permitting  it 
to  ext-end,  and  then  removing  it  all  at  once.  The  root 
action  for  the  time  being  is  paralysed,  and  a check  is  given 
which  reacts  injuriously  upon  the  fruit,  and  may  lead  to 
shanking.  There  is  nothing  beats  the  steady  and  regular 
removal  of  all  lateral  growth  when  the  shoots  can  be 
rubbed  off  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  Ventilate  early  in 
the  morning,  and  keep  a little  air  on  all  night. 

Propagating  Bedding  Plants. 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  getting  in  a good  stock  of 
“Geraniums”  and  other  bedding  plants.  The  “Gera- 
niums” will  strike  in  the  open  air,  but  Heliotropes, 
Coleus,  Alternantheras,  and  other  soft  things  will  do  best 
under  glass,  to  be  shaded  when  the  sun  is  hot,  and  kept 
close,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  when  the 
lights  should  be  opened  to  let  out  the  vitiated  atmosphere. 
This  prevents  damping  and  keeps  everything  in  good 
trim,  and  the  cuttings  soon  root.  Sandy  loam,  with  a 
dash  of  leaf-niould,  and  a thin  layer  of  sand  on  the  lop, 
will  supply  jiist  the  conditions  retpiired  for  root  forma- 
tion. Give  a good  watering  after  the  cuttings  are  inserted 
to  settle^  them  in,  and  afterwards  be  guided  by  the 
weacher  in  watering.  In  dull  weather  too  much  water 
will  cause  damping. 

Top-dressing  Chrysanthemums. 

A little  fresh  compost  on  the  tops  of  the  pots,  where 
there  is  room  for  it,  is  very  beneficial,  and  this  top-dressing 
should  contain  some  concentrated  stimulant.  There  will 
probably  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  most 
suitable  artificial  to  use,  but  there  need  not  be,  as  a variety 
of  things  are  suitable.  In  damp  seasons  the  Patent 
Bilicate  Manure  is  a good  thing,  as  it  consolidates  the 
growth,  and  adds  strength  to  both  foliage  and  blooms. 

Perns  Under  Glass. 

Do  not  crowd,  especially  if  the  fronds  are  required  for 
cutting.  Shading  cannot  be  quite  dispensed  with  yet,  but 


la  coll  or  )Lorfheru(Ustrlcts  the  operations  rejerred 
to  under  (rarden  Work”  ina>j  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnifjht  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


it  should  only  be  used  when  the  sun  is  hot.  This  is  a good 
time  to  sow  spores.  I have  thousands  of  seedlings 
coming  uj)  in  my  Fern-house,  all  self-sown.  The  house  is 
always  kept  more  or  leas  damp,  and  under  the  stages 
special  encouragement  is  given,  so  that  they  may  germi- 
nate freely,  and  when  large  enough  the  seedlings  'are 
potted.  This  damp  position  under  the  stage  forms  a 
profitable  bed,  as  all  the  most  popular  sorts  come  up 
there. 

Window  Gardening. 

There  is  not  much  besides  routine  work  at  present — 
sponging,  watering,  and  putting  in  cuttings  will  form  the 
chief  work.  Window-boxes  are  still  bright,  thanks  chiefly 
to  the  damp  weather  which  has  sprinkled  them  abun- 
dantly. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

If  the  fullest  possible  enjoyment  is  to  he  had  from  a 
garden,  we  must  work  in  it— must  plant  and  sow,  dig  and 
weed ; must,  in  fact,  identify  ourselves  with  the  garden  and 
the  various  operations  which  are  necessary  to  be  carried 
on  therein.  As  soon  as  annuals  go  out  of  bloom  clear 
them  off  and  fill  in  with  plants  that  will  bloom  in  spring. 
Wallflowers  may  be  planted  out  in  patches  now,  as  may 
also  seedling  Sweet  Williams,  Pansies,  Forget-me-nots,  arid 
other  plants  of  like  character.  This  is  the  best  season  for 
planting  Daffodils,  especially  the  earlv-blooining  kinds. 
White  Lilies  should  be  got  in  at  once,  as  the  appearance 
of  new  foliage  above  the  bulbs  denotes  the  roots  are  in 
active  work.  Carnation  layers  must  be  kept  moist  to 
encourage  root  formation.  Some  of  the  brightest-coloured 
Carnations  unfortunately  have  no  fragrance.  Carnations 
and  Roses  without  fragrance  are  always  to  a certain 
extent  disappointing,  and  I think  raisers  of  new  varieties 
ought  to  give  more  attention  to  the  matter.  The  new 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  are  very  charming,  but  there  is  a 
danger  of  having  too  many  names.  They  are  just  now 
forming  a special  feature  at  country'  horticultural  shows. 
The  best  way  of  using  them  is  to  cut  them  with  a piece  of 
stem  so  that  there  will  be  a little  green  and  a few 
unopened  Vmds  mixed  therewith.  To  a certain  extent 
this  will  prevent  seeding,  but  it  causes  new  growth  to 
spring  out,  and  induces  a perpetual  flowering  habit.  Loose 
the  ties  of  the  early-budded  Roses  so  that  the  bark  may 
have  space  to  swell. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Late  Melons  in  frames  v ill  in  a season  like  the  present 
in  many  cases  require  linings  to  warm  up  the  roots  a little. 
A cold  bed  in  a sunless  season  will  be  productive  of  canker, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  properly  feed  the  plants  growing  in  a 
cold  soil.  If  canker  appears,  dress  with  quicklime  the 
moment  the  first  brown  patch  appears  on  the  stems. 
Change  the  lime  occasionally,  and  the  fresher  the  lime  the 
better.  Melons  should  never  be  shaded,  and  sufficient  air 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  and  strong. 
Secondary  leaves  or  the  foliage  of  laterals  will  not  carry 
on  the  work  so  well  as  the  leaves  first  formed.  Remove 
laterals  from  late  Vines.  Healthy  Vines,  even  when 
heavily  cropped,  will  continue  to  produce  new  growth  till 
the  fruit  and  foliage  are  approaching  the  full  ripening 
stage.  !BIany  Pear-trees  are  heavily  laden  this  year,  and 
it  might  be  advisable  to  thin  some  of  the  fullest  branches 
to  prevent  breakage.  Dessert  Pears  at  the  present  stage 
of  growth  are  excellent  for  stewing  and  baking,  much 
better  than  the  regular  stewing  or  baking  Pears.  There 
are  marvellous  crops  on  some  of  the  pyramids  on  the 
(Quince-stock  this  year,  and  in  spite  of  the  heavy  crop  the 
trees  are  making  a reasonable  growth.  The  frequent  rains 
have  benefited  the  trees  on  this  stock  immensely.  Pears 
on  the  Quince,  where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  and  the  surface-roots  well-nourished  with  a mulch  of 
manure,  are  generally  successful,  but  in  a dry,  porous  soil 
they  will  fail,  even  in  spite  of  what  can  reasonably  be  done 
for  them. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  seed  sowing  for  the  season  is  now  pretty  well  over. 
A few  seeds  of  the  Brown  Cos  Lettuce,  Chervil,  and  Corn 
Salad  may  still  be  sown.  Spinach  also  for  spring  picking 
may  yet  be  sown,  but  the  principal  crop  of  everything 
should  now  be  in  so  far— at  least,  as  regaras  outdoor  work. 
A good  deal  can  be  done  where  there  is  plenty  of  glass  by- 
and-b3’e.  French  Beans,  where  there  are  the  means  of 
heating,  may  be  planted  now  either  in  houses  or  pits. 
Make  up  several  beds  for  Mushrooms  in  the  house  now. 
The  September  beds,  if  rightly  put  together,  invai'iably  do 
well.  Use  the  manure  fresh,  and  mix  w’ith  it  one-fourth 
of  good  loam.  Blend  the  whole  w’ell  together,  and  when 
the  heat  rises,  shake  over  again  and  make  up  the  beds. 
Spawn  when  the  temperature  is  steady  at  85  degs.  or  so, 
and  with  this  mixture  of  manure  and  loam  it  is  not  likely 
to  get  fiery  hot.  Where  several  beds  are  made  up  within 
a week  or  two  of  each,  and  w’here  others  are  made  in 
succession  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  building  will  be  high  enough  without  fire-heat ; 
but  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  Mushroom-house 
heated  to  keep  up  production  during  severe  weather, 
when,  without  artificial  heat,  the  temperature  might  drop 
down  very  low.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  now, 
except  perhaps  Green  Peas.  I have  been  to  a good  many 
local  shows  lately,  and  the  Peas,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  poor,  chiefly  owing  to  mildew.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Any  greenhouse  or  window  plants  that  are  past 
blooming  will  be  better  standing  out-of-doors  for  the  next 
month  or  so.  This  exposure  will  not  only  benefit  the 
plants  themselves  considerably,  but  will  greatly  tend  to 
prevent  overcrowding  indoors— a thing  to  be  always 
avoided,  if  possible.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  a sojourn 
in  the  open  air  at  this  season  strengthens  nearly  all 
plants,  and  enables  them  to  get  through  the  winter  with 
ease  and  safety.  Even  in  smoky  towns  the  atmosphere  is 
comparatively  pure  now,  owing  to  the  much  smaller 
number  of  fires  kept  going  than  in  cold  weather,  and,  con- 
sequently, air  may  be  admitted  to  glass  structures  of  all 
kinds  much  more  freely  (and  particularly  at  night)  now 
than  at  any  other  season,  with  benefit.  Farther,  except 
in  the  case  of  winter-flowering  plants,  the  maturing 
principle  is  of  greater  importance  from  this  onwards 
than  growth,  and  nothing  aids  the  proper  ripening  of 
tissue  more  than  exposure  to  fresh  air  and  sun— in  fact,  it 
cannot  he  done  without  it.  Late  Pelargoniums  of  any  of 
the  large-flowering  sections  may  still  be  cut  down,  and 


the  tops  and  side  shoots  inserted  as  cuttings.  These  will 
root  best  now  in  a sunny  frame  with  plenty  of  air  on  and 
shade  from  powerful  sun  only.  The  plants  should 
have  been  Well  hardened  off  previously  by  full  ex- 
posure, and  by  withholding  wdier  almok  entlrel}’  for 
a fortnight  or  so  beforehand.  Keep  the  old  stumps  almost 
dry  until  they  break  again  freely,  then  shake  out  and 
repot  into  a smaller  size,  using  sandy  soil.  Much  the 
same  treatment  will  answer  in  the  case  of  choice  Zonals  itl 
pots,  but  with  these  less  care  is  necessary.  Cuttings  from 
pot  plants  are  always  the  best,  being  of  a harder  nature 
than  those  from  planted  out  examples.  The  latter  must 
be  laid  in  the  sun  for  a few  hours  lo  dry  before  insertion,, 
or  if  very  soft  it  is  a goad  plan  to  go  over  the  plants  and 
cut  all  the  available  shoots  half-way  through  a week 
beforehand.  Continue  to  insert  cuttings  of  Double 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  Marguerites,  Heliotropes,  iic.  All 
will  do  well  ill  a cold  frame  yet.  Wliere  any  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  wintering  such  things— and  in  smoky  town 
gardens  it  is  always  a more  or  less  troublesome  and  costly 
matter— the  best  plan  is  not  to  trouble  with  cuttings  at 
all  (“  Geraniums,”  of  course,  excepted),  but  start  with  a 
genial  warmth  ill  the  early  spring,  and  raise  everything 
afresh  from  seed.  Without  doubt  sucli  plants  are,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  far  more  robust  and  vigorous  t han 
those  from  starveling  cuttings.  Choice  Michaelmas 
Daisies  will  repay  one  for  the  trouble  of  giving  them  a can 
or  pail  of  liquid-manure  now  and  then,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  outdoor  Chrysarilheinuius.  Tlie  true  Chrys- 
anthemum maximum  is  in  great  beauty  now,  and  will  be 
worthily  followed  next  month  by  the  stately  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  A ugust 
25th  to  Sejdemher  lA. 

Collected  st-able-manure  in  an  open  shed  for  making 
Mushroom-beds  in  a house.  I generally  make  up  several 
beds  in  September.  Cut  various  Grasses  for  drying  for 
winter  bouquets.  Put  in  Fuchsia  cuttings  for  early'  spring 
blooming.  Young  shoots  will  strike  readily  now'  if  kept 
close  in  a frame.  Pricked  off  late-sown  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias.  Put  in  cuttings  of  bedding  “Geraniums.” 
Choice  varieties  are  planted  in  single  pots.  Common 
varieties  are  struck  in  5-inch  pots — eight  or  ten  in  each 
pot.  These,  w'hen  rooted,  will  be  wintered  in  a cool-house, 
w’here  the  frost  is  just  kept  out,  on  shelves  near  the  glass, 
and  should  be  potted  off  singly  in  February.  Top-dressed 
Chrysanthemums  w’ith  rich  compost  — one  pound  of 
Ichthemic  Guano  and  tw'o  pounds  of  the  Patent  Silicate 
Manure  to  each  bushel  of  soil.  The  latter  will  he  useful  for 
consolidating  the  growth.  I am  looking  closely  after  ear- 
wigs now'.  When  the  buds  are  fairly  started  they  w'ill  do 
less  harm.  Even  later  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  are 
showing  buds  now,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen  the 
side  shoots  at  their  base  are  pinched  out.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  selection  of  the  buds  and  the  prompt 
removal  of  the  side  shoots.  1 have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  Chrysanthemums  are  struck  too  early  where 
only  three  blooms  are  required  on  each  plant.  To  obtain 
large  specimens  early'  propagation  is  necessary.  I have 
plants  struck  in  March  that  will  carrv  from  two  to  three 
blooms  in  time  for  the  shows  in  the  second  w'eek  in 
November.  A great  deal,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
management,  potting,  &c.,  and  this  is  mainly  a matter  of 
gaining  experience  by  constant  study*  of  each  variety. 
Local  conditions,  such  as  soil,  climate,  exposure,  &c.,  have 
considerable  influence.  The  shoots  are  frequently  linked 
up  to  the  stakes  to  prevent  injury  from  winds.  Put  in 
cuttingsof  evergreen  shrubs;  the  choice  cuttings  in  cold- 
frames  in  the  shade  of  a w'all,  and  the  Laurels  and  other 
common  evergreens  in  a shady  border.  If  the  w'eather  is 
dry  they  will  he  sprinkled  with  the  hose  every  evening,  or 
as  often  as  is  necessary.  iUoved  a lot  of  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis  to  the  conservatory.  I have  been  keeping  them 
outside  to  keep  them  back,  so  that  they'  may  flower  well 
into  the  autumn.  Painted  inside  of  the  house  intended 
for  hard-wooded  plants.  As  soon  as  the  smell  of  the  paint 
has  passed  awav  the  Azaleas,  &c.,  w'ill  be  housed,  ^'en■ 
tilation  W'ill  be  full  on  night  and  day  for  some  time  after 
the  plants  are  taken  inside.  Cut  round  the  roots  of 
Salvias,  Eupatoriums,  Solanums,  and  other  plants  intended 
to  be  potted  up  by-and-bye.  The  check  given  will  have 
a beneficial  effect  upon  the  growth,  which  in  some  cases 
is  inclined  to  be  strong.  Put  fresh  linings  round  Melon- 
beds  where  the  heat  had  declined.  Pulled  up  spring-sown 
Onions,  and  spread  out  to  complete  drying.  Cucumbers 
bearing  in  houses  are  gone  over  twice  a week  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping,  pruning,  &c.  Growth  must  be  kept 
thin  and  W'ell  stopped  for  continuous  bearing.  Put  in 
more  cuttings  of  Tomatoes  to  have  young  plants  for  filling 
an  early  house  about  the  new  year.  For  the  most  part 
these  W'ill  be  fruited  in  pots  or  boxes.  Earthed  up  Celery. 
The  blanching  has  been  started  with  paper  at  the  base 
to  permit  of  watering,  but  less  w’ater  will  be  required  now 
the  nights  are  lengthening. 


A new  Lily. — New  flowers  are  constantly 
being  either  raised  or  imported,  Lilies  amongst 
the  number  ; but  nothing  so  distinct  in  its  way 
has  been  seen  since  L.  auratum  came  from 
Japan  than  the  Chinese  L.  Henryi.  This  Lily 
is  getting  into  gardens  now,  and  has  been  shown 
by  several  nurserymen  this  season.  It  is  a 
form  that  readers  of  Gardening  who  care 
for  Lilies  would  like  to  have,  and  may  be 
described  as  a variety  of  L.  speciosum,  which 
was  formerly  called  L.  lancifolium.  The  stems 
remind  one  of  those  of  tlie  Panther  Lily 
(L.  pardalinum).  They  rise  to  a height  of  five 
or  six  feet,  bearing  a wealth  of  flowers  much 
like  those  of  L.  speciosum  in  aspect,  almost 
identicalin  fact  in  shape,  and  rich  Apricot-yellow. 
It  has  been  called  the  yellow  L.  lancifolium, 
and  is  in  beauty  at  this  time,  continuing  until 
quite  the  autumn  to  appear  in  plenty.— V.  C. 
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PARIS  DAISIES  (MARGUERITES). 

Our  gardens,  both  outdoor  and  indoor,  liave  now 
long  gained  greatly  as  regards  beauty  by  the 
introduction  of  theslirubbyspcoiesof  Chrysanthe- 
mums or  Marguerites,  as  they  are  now  more 
generally  called.  The  popularity  acquired  by 
tliese  plants  some  years  ago  has  remained 
unabated  ; until  now  there  is  scarcely  a garden 
of  any  pretensions  which  does  not  contain  them. 
All  the  shrubby  kinds  are  certainly  valuable 
garden  plants.  They  are  of  easy  culture,  con- 
tinuous and  abundant  flowei-ers,  and,  moreover, 
particularly  well  adapted  for  furnishingquantities 
of  cut  bloom.  Of  the  several  kinds  now  culti- 
vated none  seems  to  be  so  popular  as  the  original 
C.  frutescens.  Its  finely- cut  foliage  of  a bluish- 
grey  tint  harmonises  charmingly  with  the  white 
Daisy-like  flowers,  which  are  pretty  and  not  too 
large.  It  is  not  such  a vigorous  grower  as  some 
of  the  others,  but  it  flowers  more  profusely, 
particularly  when  planted  out  in  the  open  border 
during  summer.  The  accompanying  illustration 
gives  a good  idea  of  the  beauty  of  a finely- 
dev'eloped  specimen  planted  out-of-doors  ; its 
myriads  of  starry  flowers,  when  so  numerous, 
have  in  sunshine  quite  a dazzling  efl’ect.  The 
plant  is  tolerably  hard}',  though  oidy  in  very 
favourable  localities  can  it  be  allowed  to  remain 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

“ Taking  ” the  buds  will  now  occupy  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  cultivator  of  large  blooms, 
whether  they  be  intended  for  home  decoration 
or  exhibition.  Where  the  plants  received  con- 
stant attention  as  directed  in  the  matter  of  daily 
syringing  to  maintain  a less  arid  atmosphere 
about  them,  and  where  growth  was  forced,  as  I 
might  term  it,  by  one  or  two  doses  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  given  cautiously,  with  a view  to  the  elon- 
gation of  the  sap-vessels,  the  plants  are  now  in 
a satisfactory  condition,  in  spite  of  their  unpro- 
mising appearance  earlier  in  the  year.  By  the 
time  these  lines  appear  in  print  the  buds  will 
be  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  the  cultivator 
to  “take'’  them  safely.  Directly  ' they  are 
sufficiently  developed  to  discern  that  i 
deformity  exists,  owing  to  the  work  of  insect 
pests,  of  which  there  is  a plentiful  supply  this 
year,  the  shoots  which  cluster  around  the  buds 
should  be  promptly  removed,  so  as  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  vigour  of  the  plant  into  the 
buds  selected.  If  the  removal  of  the  shoots 
is  delayed  for  a few  days  longer  than  it  ought 
to  be,  they  appear  to  rob  the  bud  of  its 
powers  of  development  so  much  that  it  does 


Paris  Paisy  (Marguerite)  (Chrysanthemum  frutescens)  in  an  open  fiorder. 


out-of-doors  unprotected.  In  many  gardens  this 
and  other  Marguerites  are  used  with  admirable 
effect  in  association  with  the  finer  kinds  of  sub- 
tropical plants.  One  of  the  prettiest  bedding 
effects  I once  saw  was  an  intermixture  of 
G.  frutescens  and  the  dark-purple-lea\'ed  variety 
of  the  Castor-oil-plant  (Ricinus)  in  Battersea 
Park.  Aut  umn-struck  plants  keep  on  growing 
during  the  winter,  and  at  bedding  time  are  of 
excellent  size  for  planting  out.  Large  old 
plants,  too,  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  affording  a supply  of  cut 
bloom  and  for  bedding  out  in  summer.  C. 
frutescens,  as  well  as  the  other  kinds,  are 
grown  very  extensively  by  the  Paris  market 
gardeners,  and  henee  have  acquired  the  name  of 
Paris  Daisies.  Many  London  market  gardeners 
also  now  grow  them  largely,  particularly  for 
cut  bloom  during  winter  and  spring.  Of  the 
larger-flowered  kinds  those  known  as  C.  Halleri, 
with  large  white  flowers,  and  Etoile  d’Or,  with 
large  pale-yellow  flowers,  seem  to  be  the  most 
popular.  G. 


OO.").— Flowers  long  and  weedy.— The  peat- 
Moss-litter  manure  is  very  strong  and  stimulatin';,  and 
if  used  freely  is  sure  to  cause  a rapid  and  more  or  lei’s  tall 
growth.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  an  unusually 
“growing”  season— since  May,  at  any  rate — and  where 
plants  do  not  occupy  a very  open  situation  they  have  run  I 
up  a good  deal  of  late.— B.  C.  li.  ! 


not  swell  in  proportion  to  its  requirements,  and, 
consequently,  does  not  make  so  fine  a bloom 
as  it  should  and  would  do  under  the  correct 
cultural  conditions.  Early  in  the  morning, 
when  the  foliage  is  laden  with  dew,  or  in  the 
evening,  is  the  most  suitable  time  to  “take’' 
the  buds,  not  only  because  the  work  can  be 
carried  out  so  much  more  expeditiously,  lint 
because  it  is  much  safer  to  remove  the  shoots 
when  they  arc  succulent.  If  done  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  lieat  renders  the 
leaves  and  shoots  limp,  and  the  danger  of  in- 
jury to  the  bud  is  increased.  By  holding  the 
shoot  firmly  in  the  left  hand  and  giving  the 
shoots  a downward  sharp  bend,  they  snap  off 
easily  and  quickly.  Blooms  of  the  Queen  family, 
dev'eloped  from  buds  “taken”  as  directed, 
arc  certain  to  be  of  that  uniform  shape,  col- 
our, and  substance  so  desirable  in  this  family. 
In  clo.se  competition  it  is  the  adherence 
to  the  quality  noted  in  this  family  that 
places  one  exhibitor  before  another.  No 
variety  in  the  whole  Incurved  section  tests 
the  cultivator  so  much  as  docs  the  Queen 
family.  Those  persons  who  select  buds  of  these 
varieties  known  as  “crowns,”  irrespective  of 
the  time  they  are  produced,  simply  because 
they  are  regarded  as  producers  of  the  largest 
blooms,  will  have  much  cause  for  regret  this 
season.  True,  they  obtain  size,  as  far  as  dia- 


meter is  concerned,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  After  a season  like  the  present  v o 
hear  loud  complaints  of  the  blooms  having  re- 
flexed petals  insead  of  incurved  ones  ; this 
defect  is  entirely  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
cultivator  to  ensure  the  early-formed  buds. 
Expei’ieuced  exhibitors,  however,  seldom  com- 
mit such  an  error.  I never  saw  the  plants  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  family  look  so  promising  as  at 
the  present  time  in  all  collections  that  have 
come  under  my  notice.  They  are  tall.  In  this 
section  I firmly  believe  the  finest  blooms  in- 
variably come  from  tall  plants.  I do  not  mean, 
however,  that  those  plants  which  are  rendered 
abnormally  tall  by  faulty  methods  of  culture, 
as  crowding  them  during  the  early  stages  of 
their  existence  and  allotting  them  a position 
unsuitable  during  the  summer.  The  present 
appearance  of  the  plants  denotes  blooms  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  cultivator  should  pay  daily 
attention  to  all  varieties  in  the  matter  of  bud- 
formation,  as  it  will  not  be  wise  to  allow  any 
variety  in  either  of  the  large-flowered  sections 
to  “run  on,  " as  it  is  termed.  If  buds  arc  now 
lost,  the  blooms  resulting  from  the  next  formed 
growth  will  be  small  and  indifferently  develojwd 
compared  with  others  produced  from  earlier 
selected  buds.  Pompons,  Anemone  Pompons, 
and  single-flowered  varieties  are  now  many  of 
them  setting  a bud  in  the  point  of  each  shoot, 
while  the  bulk  will  not  do  so  for  several  days. 
Where  exhibition  blooms  are  required,  and  these 
to  be  set  up  in  threes  in  the  orthodox  manner, 
whether  pleasing  to  the  general  puVdio  or  not, 
these  buds  must  also  be  “taken.”  If  this 
method  is  not  in  favour,  rub  out  the  bud  and 
allow  the  shoots  to  “ run  on  ; ’ the  next  formed 
buds  will  be  the  terminals,  and  from  these  the 
best  results  are  obtained  in  these  sections. 
^Vhether  the  plants  themselves  are  required  for 
decoration,  or  the  shoots  are  to  be  cut,  a wealth 
of  blossom  is  obtained.  Rich  food  should  now 
freely  be  given  to  those  plants  that  have  their 
flower-lmds  partly  developed.  The  present  hot 
and  dry  weather  is  all  in  favour  of  a liberal 
employment  of  stimulants,  and  especially  of  a 
liquid  kind.  In  any  case  care  is  necessary  to 
avoid  too  strong  doses  of  any  kind  ; far  better 
give  two  weak  ones  than  one  double  the  strength. 
Another  caution  appears  necessary — that  of 
allowing  the  soil  to  become  quite  dry  before 
applying  stimulants.  It  should  never  be  in 
that  state  when  artificial  food  is  given,  the  roots 
are  so  liable  to  be  burnt,  and  thus  receive  a 
check  which  is  not  desirable.  During  dry 
weather  like  the  present  the  plants  are  in  a 
better  state  to  receive  aid  from  artificial  means 
than  during  a wet  season,  and  where  applied 
with  discretion  I expect  to  see  good  results 
emanating  from  sucli  practice.  The  plants  are 
all  the  better  when  they  receive  what  I term 
correctiv'e  treatmeat — i.  e. , supplied  with  nothing 
but  clear  water  for  a couple  of  days  about  every 
fortnight.  Stimulants  have  a greater  and  more 
beneficial  efl’ect  afterwards.  Where  lime  docs 
not  exist  naturally  in  the  soil  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  it  is  a good  ])lan  to  occa- 
sionally well  soak  the  soil  with  lime-water, 
adding  as  much  lime  to  a canful  of  w'atcr  a.s 
will  be  held  in  suspension.  When  the  lime 
in  bulk  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
the  water  is  strongly  enough  impre.gnatcil 
with  lime.  Not  only  is  this  treatment  bene- 
ficial to  the  plants  themselves,  but  the  lime 
rids  the  soil  of  worms.  Surface  roots  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  for  these  have 
a decided  effect  upon  the  flowering  of  the  plants. 
It  is  not  that  a limited  few  roots  on  the  surface 
derive  so  much  boneJit  from  the  food  given,  but 
it  is  the  multiplication  of  roots  that  is  to  be  en- 
couraged. A cool  and  moist  state  of  the  sur- 
face soil  w'ill  increase  the  stock  of  roots  in  that 
particular  spot.  When  the  ijlants  are  allowed 
to  become  dry  too  often,  seldom  can  ever  a fair 
quantity  of  surface  roots  lound.  Now  is  a 
“ood  time  to  set  about  the  increase  of  surface, 
roots.  Plants  that  have  their  buds  taken  are 
in  greater  need  ot  assistance  from  the  roots 
than  at  any  other  period  of  their  existence, 
beeause  of  the  ext.ra  strain  of  supporting  both 
leaves  and  developing  the  buds  also.  A top- 
dressing  of  some  rich  food  is  obviously  the  best 
means  of  aflording  additional  food  and  en- 
couraging suiface  root  action  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  top-dressing 
materials  recommended  that  it  is  difficult  to 
individualise  them.  No  one  can  err  in  einj  loy- 
ing  fresh  turfy  loam  sufficiently  decayed  to 
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destroy  the  Grass  ; two  parts  of  this  to  one  of 
bone-meal  or  dissolved  bones  will  form  a good 
rooting  medium  if  laid  on  about  three-(juarters 
of  an  inch  tliick  and  pressed  down  firmly.  It 
is  a good  plan  to  well  soak  the  loam  in  lirpiid- 
manure  before  using  it.  Freshly  gathered  cow- 
manure  mixed  with  maiden-loam  in  equal  pro- 
portions provides  a good  rooting  medium. 
Many  of  the  growers  around  Liverpool  are 
staunch  believers  in  top-dressing  their  plants 
in  this  manner.  Some  of  them  build  up  small 
mounds  around  the  edge  of  the  pot  with  the 
top-dressing  material  to  give  additional  space 
for  water.  In  cases  where  but  little  space  is 
left  for  top-dressing,  owing  to  the  pots  being 
filled  too  full  at  potting  time,  if  a thin  layer 
of  soil  is  laid  on  the  surface  and  partly  covered 
with  pieces  of  potsherd,  it  is  surprising  what  a 
number  of  roots  quickly  form  on  the  surface 
underneath  the  crocks,  showing  their  value  in 
maintaining  moisture  close  to  the  surface.  No 
matter  in  what  way  surface  roots  are  obtained, 
they  must  benefit  the  plant,  and  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  E.  M. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


cannot  do  better  than  select  this  old  favourite, 
which  makes  a brilliant  mass  of  scarlet  colour  in 
the  garden  at  this  time  of  year.  Its  flowers  are 
not  so  fine  perha))s  in  form  as  the  newer  kinds, 
but  they  are  produced  freely  on  the  tall  stems, 
and  the  colour  is  decided — a rich  glowing 
scarlet,  which  shows  to  advantage  in  t he  garden, 
even  if  only  a few  conns  are  planted.  Wdiere 
space  admits,  a good  mass  of  it,  say  a large  bed 
on  the  turf,  is  very  fine,  but  in  comparatively 
few  places  can  things  be  done  in  such  a bold 
way.  An  important  point  is  that  it  is  less 
subject  to  disease  than  many  varieties.  Gladioli 
are  not  always  happy  in  the  garden,  as  those 
who  have  growm  them  can  tell.  — V.  0. 


A TOWN  GARDEN  AT  BOURNEMOUTH. 

I WILL  ii6w  try  to  describe  to  you  a town 


SEA  HOLLIES  (ERYNGIUMS). 

In  reply  to  several  queries,  it  would  be  hard  to 
overpraise  these  wliere  they  are  well  grown. 
They  arc  got  freely  from  seed,  from  crowns,  and 
from  root-cutlings.  They  have  also  a way  of 
propagating  themselves  if  you  dig  near  to  them, 
for  every  rootlet  severed  from  the  old  plant 
and  left  in  the  soil  will  grow  to  a young  plant, 
even  if  1 foot  deep  in  light  soil.  It  is  true  the 
plants  are  partial  to  light  land,  as  may  be  readily 
concluded  from  a glance  at  the  length  and  form 
of  their  roots.  If  the  roots  of  a plant  escape 
through  the  hole  of  a pot  and  you  break  them 
oft,  the  parts  left  quickly  grow  into  a tuft  of 
plantlets.  If  you  dig  up  the  long,  liquorice-like 
roots  of  an  old  plant  in  spring,  you  may 
cut  it  into  a number  of  pieces  each  1 i inches 
long,  and  keeping  the  naturar  upper 
ends  erect,  and  so  inserting  them  about 
2 inches  below  the  surface  in  sandy  soil, 
you  may  confidently  expect  every  one  to 
make  a plant.  I know  a place  where  the 
Eryngiums  do  well  in  deep  sandy  stuff, 
and  the  quarter  cannot  be  cleared  owing 
to  the  bits  of  roots  left  behind  sending  up 
growths  long  after  the  stock  proper  has 
been  cleared,  and  this  applies  to  all  the 
best  and  better  known  sorts.  This  pro- 
perty of  the  vitality  of  the  roots  is 
further  to  the  advantage  of  propagation 
when  we  find  that  all  make  very  long  tap- 
roots, some  as  much  as  .3  feet,  and  none 
perhaps  le.ss  than  U feet  in  the  case  of 
mature  plants.  One  of  the  best  of  the  Sea 
Hollies  is  the  one  here  figured  (E.  amethy- 
stinum),  and  there  are  other  good  kinds, 
notably  E.  Olivierianum.  H. 


garden  I saw  last  season,  situated  within  one 
minute  of  Landsdown,  within  five  minutes  of  a 
great  railway  station,  and  yet  a garden  which 
surpasses  anything  I have  seen  for  beauty  and 
the  variety  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  name  of 
the  house  is  Weston  Grange,  and  it  is  situated 
in  the  great  Christ  Chureh-road,  an  artery  of 
traffic,  ever  resounding  with  the  roll  of  great 
omnibuses  and  huge  carts.  Yet  immediately 
you  enter  tlie  front  door  the  noise  and  rattle 
are  lost,  and  you  miglit  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
country.  T’he  house  is  a simple  villa,  l)ut 
there,  in  the  large  drawing-room,  are  fore- 
tastes of  the  delights  in  store  for  one.  Large 
siiecimen  Fuchsias  are  on  separate  tables. 
From  a window  in  this  room  w-e  walk  on  to 
the  lawn — and  what  a lawm  ! so  large  that  at 
least  two,  if  not  three,  sets  of  lawn-tennis  can 
be  played  there  ; and  this  lawn,  which  borders 
the  high  road,  is  so  sheltered  with  huge  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs  and  conifers  that  not  a 
glimpse  of  the  road  can  be  seen.  We  pass  from 
this  into  the  first  beautiful  garden.  Here,  in 
numerous  beds,  are  magnificent  collections  of 


Snapdragons.  —The  .Snapdragon  or 
Antirrhinum  has  been  shown  as  fre.iuently 
as  any  flower  at  the  exhibitions  this  year, 
not  a few  of  the  plants  being  of  that  type 
known  as  “ pigmy,”  which  denotes  ex- 
trenie  dwarfness  of  growth,  only  a few 
inches  from  the  soil,  with  the  flower-spikes 
set  closely  upon  the  leafage.  We  do  not 
want  these  abortions,  for  such  they  are, 
and  the  older  kinds  from  2 feet  to  4 feet  in 
height  are  in  every  way  more  desirable. 

In  two  years  one  may  get  great  buxom 
bushes  of  Snapdragons,  which,  if  the 
variety  is  a good  one,  the  flowers  decided 
and  rich  in  colour,  are  a picture  in  the 
garden.  The  three- best  colours  are  white 
deep  - crimson,  and  clear  yellow,  the 
crimson  being  the  prettiest,  especi- 
ally  if  the  leaves  are  very  deep-green,  this 
providing  a fine  contrast.  “’The  White  Snap- 
dragon is  a very  useful  flower  for  summer  beds, 
it  continues  in  beauty  over  a long  season,  the 
growth  is  bushy,  dense,  and  the  flowers  of  the 
purest  white.  One  of  the  prettiest  beds  I have 
seen  was  of  this  Snapdragon,  mixed  with  the 
deep-crimson  Begonia  semperflorens,  Vernons’ 
variety,  which  has  very  dark,  almost  purplish, 
le-sfaue. — F.  F. 

G'aciiolus  brenchlsyensis.  — This 

Gla  i!  )lus  is  quite  as  fine  as  any  of  the  new 
hybi-iJs  and  crosses  one  hears  so  much  about. 
Amateurs  who  w'ant  a reasonably  cheap  kind 


A Sea  Holly  (EryDgiiim  ainethystinum). 


Roses.  I know  something  of  Roses,  and  I must 
say  I was  perfectly  amazed  at  the  growth 


and  the  healthy  condition  of  these  Rose-trees. 
The  Bournemouth  sand  is  the  very  worst 
possible  soil  for  Roses,  and  I have  hitherto 
(in  two  seasons)  failed  to  make  them  grow. 
But  here  they  grow  just  like  they'  do  in 
Herts  or  Herefordshire.  Amongst  these  are 
dozens  of  lovely  bulbs,  such  as  Spanish  Iris, 
in  full  bloom  now,  of  all  shades  of  lilac,  yellow, 
blue,  and  white.  Beds  of  Begonias  and  some 
rare  herbaceous  plants  are  to  be  found  here. 
The  south  and  west  fronts  of  the  house  are 
covered  with  climbers,  Roses,  .Jasmines,  Escal- 


lonias,  &c.  Strange  to  say,  the  Banksian  Rose 
refuses  to  bloom  well  here.  It  appears  to  me 
to  require  the  climate  of  the  South  of  France, 
and  to  refuse  to  bloom  in  perfection  here.  No 
poth  of  Gold  is,  however,  to  be  found  here,  the 
lady  wdio  owns  this  lovely  garden  having  tried, 
and  tried  in  vain,  to  bloom  this  shy  Rose. 
I here  are  here  Roses  that  I nev'er  saw  else- 
where—amongst  others,  lovely  blooms  of  Tea 
Rose  Dr.  Grill,  which  resembles  very  much 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  From  the  Italian 
garden  we  pass  through  a great  wall  to  the  old 
English  garden.  Ah  ! what  a wealth  of  colour. 
Herbaceous  plants  of  of  every  kind  are  growing 
here  luxuriantly,  and  flowers  of  every  shade 
are  in  bloom.  I have  never  in  my  life  seen 
such  Paionies,  and  such  Larkspurs  ; and  not 
only  those  in  bloom,  but  those  that  have  yet 
to  come  on  are  here  in  abundance.  Phloxes 
of  every  kind.  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Gaillardias, 
are  all  looking  well.  “ You  are  never  without 
flowers  here?”  I ask.  “Scarcely  ever;  only 
in  the  -s'ery  worst  snow  is  the  garden  quite  de- 
nuded. ’ Here  are  to  be  found  splendid  specimens 
of  BurningBush  (DictamnusFraxinella),of  Eryn- 
gium  Oliverianum,  and  of  that  new  and  beautiful 
Broom,  Genista  Andreana.  The  lady  herself  is 
the  head  gardener,  but  her  lieutenant-colonel  is 
a most  intelligent  man,  who  has  raised  a 
most  beautiful  Columbine,  which  he  has  named 
Aquilegia  chrysantha  alba,  as  it  partakes  of  the 
f 01  m of  chrysantha,  although  the  flowers  are 
much  larger  It  would  weary  your  readers 
were  I to  give  a list  of  all  the  beautiful  her- 
baceous plants  in  bloom,  so  I will  pass  on.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  garden  are  a most  beautifu 
rockery  and  fernery,  excavated  out  of  the  soil. 
The  history  of  that  rockery  is  very  simple.  “We 
wanted  gravel  for  our  walks  ; we  excavated  it 
here,  and,  instead  of  filling  the  hole  up  with 
rubbish,  I made  a rockery  of  it.”  And  here  hun- 
dreds of  Cyclamens  will  in  autumn  and  spring 
put  forth  their  lovely  blooms  ; every  kind  of 
rock  Rose  and  other  rock  plants  are  to  be  found. 
Close  by  is  what  looks  to  be  a huge  bush,  but  it  is 
not  a shrub  at  all.  It  is  Alstramieria  aurea,  which 
grows  in  such  profusion  that  it  appears  to  be  a 
shrub.  The  garden  is,  by  the  way,  large  as  it  is, 
getting  a little  crowded.  Pieonies  are  choking 
Bearded  Iris,  and  other  flowers  want  room. 
“ What  will  you  do  for  room?”  I ask.  “ Oh  ! 
every  year  I commit  a petty  larceny  ; I steal  a 
few  yards  from  the  Potato  beds.  You  see  I 
can  buy  Potatoes.”  “ Yes,  and  you  cannot 
buy  these  flowers.”  So  each  year  there  is  a 
little  addition  to  this  charming  garden.  There 
is  very  little  glass  in  the  garden  ; there  are  no 
grand  flowers  here,  only  those  which  everyone 
who  loves  flowers  may  buy  and  grow.  All  is 
simple,  but  all  is  lovely.  At  the  end  of  this 
lovely  old  English  garden  is  a beautiful  grove 
of  Pine-trees.  Here,  in  weather  the  most 
torrid,  complete  shade  is  obtained,  and  as  one 
wanders  amid  those  trees  the  question  again 
arises  in  one’s  mind.  Is  it  possible  that  we  are 
close  to  a large  town— that  if  I pass  through 
those  doors  I shall  be  able  to  hail  an  omnibus  ? 
Here,  in  this  wood,  the  birds  are  singing,  the 
insects  are  buzzing  over  the  flowers,  and  the  air 
is  heavy  with  perfume.  Once  more  we  have  the 
proof  that  through  enterprise,  care,  and  love — 
and,  yes,  I suppose  I must  add  money — a lovely 
garden — a garden  that  makes  my  mouth  water 
as  I think  of  it — may  exist  in  the  very  outskirts 
of  a large  town.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Knole  Lodge. 

■In  The  Garden, 


I 


Brigeron  speciosus  superbus.— Few 

perennials  are  more  useful  than  this  variety  of 
Erigeron.  It  is  so  strong  that  in  a year  or  so 
it  forms  a bold  mass,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a 
tender  mauve-lilac  colour,  such  as  one  likes  for 
cutting.  They  appear  early  in  the  summer,  and 
last  until  quite  the  late  autumn.  Where  possi- 
ble it  is  worth  getting  a large  bed  of  it,  as  it  is 
quite  beautiful  enough  for  free  planting.  The 
variety  superbus  is  well  named.  Its  flowers 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  type.— F.  P. 

Lavatera  trimestris.— Thisis  a Mallow, 
and  raised  from  seed  in  spring,  young  plants  put 
out  in  late  IMay,  if  taken  reasonable  care  of, 
flowering  well.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  annuals,  and  seed  costs  only  a few  pence  a 
packet.  The  type  makes  a spreading,  slender 
growth,  freely  set  off  with  large  rose-coloured 
flowers,  which  in  the  variety  alba,  are,  however,  ? 
pure-white.  In  both  instances  the  plants  reach  ‘ 
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a licighb  of  about  3 feet,  spreading  about  in 
([uite  an  informal  way,  and  may  be  mixed 
together  witli  advantage.  I onue  saw  a lot  of 
tiiesc  Mallows  under  some  Apple-trees,  and  they 
made  a picture  worth  painting.  Tlic  liavateras 
arc  so  easily  raised  in  spring  from  seed  that  there 
is  no  reason  wliy  every  garden  should  not  be 
beautified  by  the  lovely  rose  and  white  flowers. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

GLOXINIAS  FROM  SEED. 
Named  varieties  have  now  almost  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  propagate  and  preserve  stock  from  year  to 
year  when  such  splendid  varieties  can  be  raised 
from  seed.  Seedlings  are  generally  more 
vigorous  and  give  far  less  trouble  to  the  culti- 
vator. They  will  flower  within  six  months  from 
the  time  the  seed  is  sown,  and  will  produce  from 
six  to  ten,  or  perhaps  more,  blooms  on  each  plant. 
The  second  year  they  will  flower  more  profusely 
— that  is,  if  the  conns  are  properly  preserved 
during  the  winter.  Any  extra  fine  or  distinct 
varieties  appearing  among  the  seedlings  may  be 
propagated  from  the  leaves.  If  well  matured 
leaves  are  taken  off,  a out  made  through  all  the 
main  ribs  of  the  leaf,  and  laid  on  moist  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  refuse  with  a little  sand  on  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  where  the  cuts  have  been  made,  they 
will  form  a conn  at  each  cut.  If  the  leaves  show 
signs  of  premature  decay  the  affected  part 
should  be  cut  away  ; but  if  successfully  treated 
the  leaves  will  gradually  ripen  off  and  dry  up  ; 
the  eorms  may  then  be  taken  out  of  the  fibre 
and  placed  in  sand,  with  just  sufficient  moisture 
to  keep  them  from  shrivelling.  If  only  just 
covered  with  sand  they  may  remain  until  they 
begin  to  start  into  growth,  which  will  be  early 
in  the  year.  If  required  to  flower  early  in  tlie 
spring  they  may  be  started  in  the  stove,  but  for 
later  flowering  an  intermediate  temperature  will 
suit  them  better.  In  the 

Culture  of  Gloxinias  a great  mistake  is  often 
made  in  giving  them  too  much  shade  and  a high 
temperature  ; the  two  combined  induce  weakly 
growth  and  thin,  flimsy  flowers.  Gloxinia  seed 
should  be  sown  early  in  February,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  compost  used  is  quite 
free  from  worms  or  other  insects.  If  the  pots 
are  filled  and  the  surface  left  rather  loose,  no 
extra  covering  will  be  required  when  the  seed  is 
sown.  The  seed  pots  should  be  placed  in  a light 
position,  but  not  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the 
sun.  I always  recommend  pricking  off  the 
seedlings  as  early  as  possible.  The  plants  should 
be  potted  off  singly  as  soon  as  large  enough. 
If  potted  in  a good  loamy  compost,  which  may 
be  mixed  with  some  leaf-mould  and  well-rotted 
manure,  they  will  make  much  better  growth 
than  when  potted  in  peat  and  leaf-mould,  which 
is  sometimes  recommended.  Gloxinias  arc  by 
jio  means  such  delicate  subjects  as  are  often 
supposed.  Rotted  in  a good  rich  compost,  with 
careful  attention  to  watering  and  grown  in  an 
intermediate  temperature,  with  just  sufficient 
shading  to  prevent  the  sun  from  burning  tliem 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  vigorous 
growth  and  flowers  of  good  substance  will  be 
ensured.  By  raising 

A BATCH  of  seedlings  every  year  and  selecting 
the  best  to  grow  on,  a grand  display  may  be 
kept  up  from  May  until  Sejjtember,  and  during 
the  summer  they  will  last  well  in  the  cool 
conservatory.  To  preserve  tlie  conns  during  the 
winter  the  tops  should  be  cleared  off  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  ripened  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
pots  be  laid  on  their  sides  under  a stage  in  the 
stove,  but  not  so  near  to  the  hot-water  pipes  as 
to  dry  up  the  conns.  A very  small  species  of 
thrips  is  sometimes  troublesome.  It  is  hardly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  its  presence  may 
soon  be  known  by  the  brownish  appearance  of 
the  midrib  of  the  leaves.  If  only  a plant  or  so 
should  be  affected,  it  is  best  to  throw  it  away, 
nnd  then  use  less  heat  and  more  moisture  to 
prevent  any  further  attacks  of  this  insidious 
enemy.  H. 


Oil.— General  utility  greenhouse.— 

This  question  is  very  clear,  and,  therefore, 
i-eadily  understood.  I liavc  only  one  suggestion 
to  offer  in  regard  to  tlio  greenliousc,  and  that  is 
that  it  sliould  bo  35  feet  long  instead  of  30  feet. 
Q’he  additional  5 feet  should  be  added  on  to  the 
cool  department,  as  more  .space  Is  re.quired  in 


that  part  than  the  others,  and  I do  not  see  how 
the  two  other  portions  can  be  made  useful  with 
a less  length  than  lU  feet  each.  A brick  pit  or 
substantial  span-roofed  frame  would  be  a valu- 
able adjunct  in  such  a garden. — J.  0.  C. 


WINTER-BLOOMING  PLANTS. 

BoUVARDI.tS. 

These  charming  but  much  neglected  plants  are 
fine  for  winter  blooming,  and  anyone  who  has  a 
few  healthy,  well-grown  examples  growing 
under  suitable  conditions  will  not  want  for  a 


handful  of  their  neat,  delicately-coloured,  and, 
in  some  cases,  fragrant  idossoms  about  Clirist- 
mas  at  least.  During  the  summer  nothing  more 
tlian  cool  treatment  is  required  ; indeed,  the 
cooler  and  more  airy  the  plants  are  kept  at  that 
season  the  better,  so  tliat  they  receive  a full 
share  of  liglit,  and  direct  sunshine  is  also 
beneficial,  when  not  actually  scorching;  but 
to  enable  the  flowers  to  expand  fully  and  kindly 
when  the  days  begin  to  get  short  and  cold,  the 
genial  atmosphere  of  a cool  stove,  intermediate 
house,  or  at  least  of  a warm  and  sunny  green- 
house, kept  rather  close,  is  necessary.  When 
placed  along  with  Chrysanthemums  or  other 
plants  that  require  plenty  of  air  and  to  be  kept 
cool  they  are  rarely  satisfactory,  the  flowers 
being  comparatively  small  and  poor,  the  white 
varieties  tinged  with  colour,  and  the  foliage 
decaying  and  often  falling  off  in  an  unsightlj' 
manner.  Several 

New  varieties  have  lately  been  added  to 
this  delightful  family,  but  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able and  welcome  of  all  is  President  Cleveland. 
We  had  nothing  previously  to  compare  with  the 
brilliant  deep  or  crimson-scarlet  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  this  really  grand  variety,  which  leaves 
that  of  Elegans  and  even  Dazzler  far  behind, 
while  with  the  growth  and  habit  of  tlie  plant  no 
fault  can  be  found,  and  the  sufficiently  large 
trusses  are  freely  produced,  and  quite  small 
plants  in  60-sized  pots  are  carrying  three  or  four 
trusses  apiece.  Another  peculiarity  of  this 
variety  is  the  dark  hue  of  the  stems  and  leaves. 
Another  good  variety,  and  a sport  from  the  last, 


is  Mrs.  R.  Green,  with  flowers  of  a kind  of 
salmony-pink,  but  hardly  distinct  enough  from 
some  of  the  other  pink-Ilowercd  kinds  to  be 
nearly  so  valuable  as  the  last-named.  An  ex- 
ceedingly yiretty  and  striking  new  variety  i.s 
Bocki,  which  produces  trusses  of  flowers  with  a 
pure-white  tube  and  petals  of  a soft  salmon- 
pink,  a really  charming  contrast.  Vulcan  is 
another  very  effective  kiml,  with  bright  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  and  Scarlet  Prince  is  also  very 
showy,  with  trusses  of  rather  small  bright- 
scarlet  blossoms,  with  distinct  yellow  anthers. 
Angustifolia,  a species  also  with  bright-scarlet 
flowers  and  narrow 
leaves,  is  also  distinct 
and  worth  growing 
where  variety  is  an  ob- 
ject. Among  the 

Double  - flowering 
V.ARIETIE.S  a A’aluable  ad- 
dition is  Hogarth  fl.-pl, 
the  flowers  of  which  are 
the  exact  counterpart,  as 
regards  colour,  of  those 
of  the  old  single  variety 
of  this  name,  and  the 
habit  and  growth  of  the 
plant  apparently  are 
equally  good.  This  is, 
undoubtedlj',  the  best  of 
the  coloured  double  kinds 
yet  raised,  the  older  ones 
— viz. , Sang  Lorrain, 
Triomphe  de  Nancy,  V. 
Lemoine— being  undeni- 
ably of  a somewhat 
“ milTy  ” nature,  and  by 
no  means  .as  floriferous 
as  they  might  be.  The 
newer  B.  flavescens  fl.  -pi. 
is  both  pretty  and  frag- 
rant ; but,  like  its  single 
counterpart,  a somewhat 
delicate  variety,  and  re- 
quires high  culture. 
Among  the  older  varie- 
ties the  pure-white  blos- 
soms of  Vreelandi,  com- 
bined with  its  vigorous 
and  free  flowering  cha- 
racter, will  always  make 
it  the  most  generally 
useful  of  all,  especially 
where  white  flowers  are 
in  demand  for  cutting. 
Candidissima  possesses  a 
rather  more  dwarf  and 
bushy  habit,  and  the 
flowers  are  deliciously 
fragrant,  init  smaller 
than  those  of  Vreelandi, 
while  the  growth  is 
scarcely  so  free,  nor  does 
it  bloom  so  continuously.  Bridal  Wreath  is  a 
pretty  kind,  with  delicate  pink  flowers  and 
white  tubes,  and  Laura  another  good  variety, 
with  flowers  of  a charming  shade  of  blush-pink. 
Hogarth,  scarlet  or  dark-red,  is  now  left 
behind  and  scarcely  worth  growing,  but 
Elegans  and  Dazzler  are  still  deserving  of  a 
place.  A fine  but  little-known  variety,  with 
large  and  fragrant  flowers  of  a bright  pinky- 
red  hue,  is  longiflora  flammia,  and,  taken  all 
round.  Priory  Beauty  is  much  the  best  pink 
Bouvardia.  Beautiful  as  the  Bouvardia  is  when 
grown  in  the  ordinai'y  way  in  5-inch  or  0-inch 
pots,  larger  plants  are  far  more  effective,  as  well 
as  profitable,  and  those  who  have  seen  well- 
grown  bushes  3 feet  to  4 feet  high  and  nearly 
as  much  through,  will  not  soon  forget  them. 
Such  are  easily  obtained  in  three  or  four  years’ 
time  by  treating  the  plants  liberally  and 
potting  them  on  annually.  Only  the  single 
kinds  should  be  grown  for  winter  flowering. 


940.— Heating  a small  greenhouse.— 

An  oil-stove  of  good  make  would  doubtless  suffice 
to  exclude  frost  from  a structure  of  this  size ; but 
by  this  system  you  must  not  expect  to  get  many, 
if  any,  flowers  through  the  winter,  as  the  fumes, 
though  insuflicient  to  do  any  great  harm  to  most 
plants  in  a state  of  rest,  are  very  injurious  to 
the  rising  buds  of  the  generality  of  subjects.  If 
flowers  in  winter  are  a desideratum,  I should 
strongly  advise  you  to  either  put  in  a hot-watcr 
apparatus  or  a flue.  If  you  wish,  I will  give  you 
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instructions  how  to  make  a double  flue  that  will 
possess  several  advantages  over  the  common 
single  form. — 1>.  C.  R. 

I saw  such  good  work  done  last  winter  by 

the  improved  oil-stoves  in  at  least  two  instances, 
that  for  warming  small  houses  such  as  yours  I 
begin  to  regard  them  with  greater  favour  than 
T used.  These  stoves  have  been  so  much 
improved  by  increasing  their  heating  capacity 
that  when  they  are  managed  according  to  the 
instructions  given  with  them  they  do  not  give 
olF  any  injurious  fumes,  and  so  far  as  keeping 
out  frost  they  are  thoroughly  reliable,  provided 
always  the  area  of  air  space  to  be  heated  is  not 
beyond  their  capacity.— J.  C.  C. 

9.31.— A small  greenhouse.— I should 
say  a good  deal  may  be  done,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  in  a greenhouse  that  gets  four  hours’  sun- 
shine in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Ferns  and 
Fuchsias  will  probably  do  better  than  anything 
else,  but  I should  not  despair  of  growing  Zonal 
and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  in  the  summer ; 
and  for  early  spring  and  summer  Cinerarias  and 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias  will  do  admirably. 
Chrysanthemums  would  do  fairly  well  in  the 
autumn.  Then  you  have  the  choice  of  such 
bulbs  as  H3’acinths,  Tulips,  DalFodils,  &c.— 
J.  C.  C. 

A house  th.at  receives  only  four  hours'  sun  d.vily 

is  not  naturally  useless.  Such  plants  as  Ferns.  Mosses, 
Palms,  and  other  foliage  plants,  with  a few  Fuchsias, 
Primulas,  Calceolarias,  etc,,  would  thrive  well  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  ; but  in  summer  ordinary  “ Gera- 
niums,” with  Begonias,  etc.,  would  also  succeed  rin  shelves 
or  a high  staging  not  far  from  the  glass.— B.  C.  R. 

933. —A  forcing-house.— The  question 
is  : What  i.s  the  plunging  material  that  was  used 
before  '?  If  Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse,  laid  on  a false 
bottom,  over  hot-water  pipes,  by  all  means 
renew  it  with  fresh  fibre  ; but  in  some  houses 
there  are  plunging-beds  of  tan,  leaves,  or  even 
stable-manure,  to  furnish  bottom-heat.  What- 
ever was  employed  before  had  better  be  used 
again,  unless  there  is  some  cogent  reason  for  a 
change. — B.  C.  R. 

You  do  not  say  what  kind  of  material 

you  have  used  for  plunging,  or  whether  you 
want  it  for  furnishing  bottom-heat  or  not.  If 
you  want  it  for  this  purpose  you  must  either 
have  tree-leaves  or  fresh  tan.  If  you  do  not 
want  it  to  heat.  Cocoa-nut-fibre  is  the  best 
material  you  can  use,  as  it  is  clean  and  lasts  in 
good  condition  for  some  time.  However,  it 
is  a bad  plan  to  leave  plunging  material  too 
long  in  such  a case  as  yours,  as  the  longer  it 
remains  the  greater  harbour  it  gets  for  all  kinds 
of  insects. — J.  C.  C. 

921.— Sulphate  of  ammonia  — This  salt 

is  useful  as  an  occasional  stimulant  for  Abutilons, 
as  well  as  nearly  all  other  flowering  plants,  but  if 
applied  too  frequently,  or  in  too  strong  doses, 
it  will  do  harm  rather  than  good.  It  must  not 
be  given  until  the  pot  is  getting  pretty  well  filled 
with  roots,  when  one  or  two  waterings  with  a 
solution  of  a strength  not  exceeding  half  an 
ounce  to  the  gallon  will  materially  increase  both 
the  size  and  numberof  the  blossoms.  Asitincreases 
the  action  of  the  roots,  a dose  or  two  given  before 
moving  the  plants  into  larger  pots,  or  applying 
liquid-manure  from  a stable  or  farmyard,  is  some- 
times useful. — B.  C.  R. 

932.— Treatment  of  Primulas.— It  is 

quite  right  to  pinch  out  first  flower-trusses 
if  the  plants  are  required  to  blossom  later  on. 
They  will  produce  plenty  more,  but  though 
inany  hold  that  the  first  truss  on  a plant  is  the 
finest,  it  requires  very  careful  culture  to  prevent 
this  appearing  too  soon.  The  plants  also  cannot 
occupy  a better  place  at  this  season  than  a cold 
frame  either  facing  north,  or  occupying  a 
lightly-shaded  position  ; they  should  be  stand- 
ing on  moist  ashes,  be  freely  watered  when  dry, 
damped  overhead  on  bright  days,  and  have 
abundance  of  air  admitted  ; but  keep  them 
rather  close  for  a week  or  so  after  being 
repotted.  The  sooner  they  can  be  got  into  the 
flowering-pots  (5  inch  or  6 inch)  now  the 
better  ; but  if  already  in  the  5- inch  size,  and 
forward  and  strong,  they  may  be  advanta- 
geously moved  into  pots  the  next  size  larger.- 
B.  C.  R. 

930,— Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi  and 
Hoya  carnosa. — The  former  is  a free  and 
rapidly  growing  climber,  with  Passion-flower- 
like blossoms  of  a rich-crimson,  and  these  are 
pendent  on  long  foot-stalks,  and  very  beautiful. 

requires  plenty  of  space  to  ramble  about  over. 


and  also  abundance  of  light,  sun,  and  warmth  ; 
hence  it  is  unsuitable  for  small,  low,  shady,  or 
cold  structures  ; but  it  is  a grand  thing  when 
planted  out  in  a well-drained  border  of  light 
loam  or  peaty  soil  in  a light  and  roomy  con- 
servatory, and  trained  on  wires,  near  the  glass. 
In  pots  it  is  of  little  use.  Hoya  carnosa  pro- 
duces its  waxy,  blush-white  flowers  in  dense 
clusters,  and  has  leatherj',  evergreen  foliage. 
Old  plants,  growing  in  poor,  sandy  soil,  and 
kept  cool  and  dry  in  the  winter,  bloom  fairly 
well,  but  if  under  liberal  culture  they  run  too 
much  to  growth.  Neither  would  do  much  good 
in  an  unheated  house,  except  in  the  extreme 
south  and  south-west  of  England. — B.  C.  R. 

937.— An  unheated  greenhouse.  — Two  small 
oil-stoves  would  exclude  frost  from  a greenhouse  (lean-to, 
presumably),  14  feet  by  6 feet,  and  thus  keep  the  plants 
mentioned  alive  through  the  winter.  The  best  and 
cheapest  I have  yet  tried  are  the  “Beatrice”  make,  two 
of  which,  with  radiators  on,  would  answer  the  purpose 
nicely.  Place  a stove  rather  more  than  3 feet  from  each 
end.— B.  C.  R. 


THE]  KITCHEN  HARDEN. 

SPRING-SOWN  ONIONS. 

The  most  favourable  season  for  sowing  main 
crops  of  Onions  is  earlj'  in  March,  and  as  much 
of  their  future  success  depends  on  the  previous 
preparation  of  the  soil,  a few  remarks  on  the 
routine  which  I have  found  to  be  successful 
may  be  serviceable.  Although,  as  a rule,  I 
find  hard  and  fast  methods,  as  regards  rotation 


Our  Readers'  Illustrations  : Bunch  of  Spring  Onion?. 
Engraved  for  Gaiidenino  Illustrated  from  a photo- 
graph sent  by  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


of  crops,  neither  profitable  nor  practicable,  I 
make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Onions  ; I 
invariablj'  follow  the  main  crop  of  Celery  with 
them,  as  the  preparation  necessary  for  that  crop 
leaves  the  ground  in  good  condition  and  vacant 
at  the  proper  season  for  sowing.  The  ground, 
after  a crop  of  Celery,  owing  to  the  deep  culti- 
vation and  exposure  to  amospheric  influences 
which  it  received  during  the  winter,  is  in  the 
very  best  condition  for  being  levelled  down  by 
the  end  of  February,  when  a dressing  of 
pigeon’s  manure  or  other  thoroughly  rotted 
manure  is  applied  and  forked  in,  the  surface 
being  left  rough,  until  the  first  or  second  week 
in  March,  when,  choosing  a fine  dry  day,  a 
good  dressing  of  soot  is  spread  on  the  ground 
and  raked  in  ; the  ground  is  then  trodden  firmly 
all  over  and  raked  level,  the  rows  are  marked 
ofi’  1 foot  apart,  and  very  shallow  drills  are 
drawn  with  a triangular  hoe.  If  the  seed  be 
good  it  can  scarcely  be  sown  too  thinly,  for  all 
superfluous  growth  that  has  to  be  removed  at 
thinning  time  is  so  much  loss  to  the  main 
crop.  After  sowing,  the  drills  are  trodden 
in  and  the  beds  lightly  raked  over.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  show  themselves,  a 
Dutch  hoe  is  run  between  the  rows,  and  this  is 
repeated  at  intervals  to  keep  down  weeds  ; the 
rows  are  hand-weeded,  and  the  plants  thinned 
(a  good  use  may  be  made  of  the  thinnings  which, 
if  bunched  as  here  shown,  generally  sell  well),  to 
their  proper  distance  apart,  which  must  be 
regulated  according  to  whether  large  specimens 
are  required,  or  only  a full  crop  of  medium-sized 


bulbs  for  ordinary  use  ; the  latter  is  preferable, 
and  in  that  case  the  plants  may  be  left  from 
3 inches  to  6 inches  apart  in  the  row.  When  in 
full  growth,  a top-dressing  of  soot  is  highly 
beneficial,  and  by  adopting  the  above  routine  I 
seldom  have  any  loss  from  the  Onion-fly.  I 
have  grown  the  following  sorts  with  good 
results — viz.,  James’s  Keeping  (one  of  the  very 
best),  Nuneham  Park,  Reading,  Deptford,  Bed- 
fordshire Champion,  and  Danver’s  Y'ellow.  As 
soon  as  growth  is  quite  completed,  the  whole 
crop  is  pulled  up  and  thrown  into  beds,  keeping 
them  stirred  with  a wooden  rake  on  fine  dry 
days  until  the  outer  skin  is  thoroughly  crisp 
and  dry,  when,  a favourable  period  being 
selected,  they  are  stored  in  cool,  airy  lofts  or 
sheds,  and  cleared  and  sorted  as  required.  If 
well-ripened,  the  late  sorts  will  keep  until  the 
autumn-sown  erops  are  fit  for  use.  After  the 
crop  is  cleared  off  the  ground  a good  dressing  of 
manure  is  applied  and  dug  in  deeply,  and  the 
main  crop  of  Cabbages  is  planted  on  it  about 
the  first  week  in  October.  J.  G. 


FRENCH  BEANS  FOR  AUTUMN  AND 
EARLY  WINTER. 

When  the  choicer  summer  vegetables  are  scarce 
anything  which  may  be  grown  to  forma  variety 
in  the  usual  run  of  autumn  vegetables  will  be 
highly  appreciated.  To  till  this  void,  French 
Beans  are  most  useful,  for  although  a little 
extra  time  will  be  taken  up  in  the  preparation 
of  the  pots,  yet  at  the  season  when  the  Beans 
are  ,in  full  growth  the  weather  is  more  often 
than  not  very  dull  and  wet,  consequently  water- 
ing is  not  a laborious  operation.  Useful  crops 
may  also  be  grown  in  heated  pits.  Of  the  two 
methods,  growing  the  plants  in  pots  is  the 
better  of  the  two,  as  then  the  pots  may  be  re- 
moved to  suitable  quarters  in  which  to  finish  off 
the  crop.  If  the  weather  should  remain  for 
a time  longer  in  a favourable  condition  the 
Beans  will  succeed  best  in  a cold  frame.  The 
fault  I find  with  French  Beans  when  the  pots 
are  stood  in  the  open — a course  sometimes 
recommended  — is  that  upon  being  placed 
in  warmer  quarters  upon  the  approach  of 
colder  weather,  the  sudden  change  causes  the 
leaves  to  fall.  I have  also  noted  that  this  evil 
is  sometimes  apparent  if  the  weather  should  be 
dull  and  wet  when  the  pots  are  in  cold  frames, 
therefore,  if  possible,  I like  to  place  them  in  a 
pit  where  a little  warmth  can  be  turned  on  in 
case  such  a period  should  ensue.  This  season  is 
likely  to  be  an  exception,  therefore  I should  not 
hesitate  to  place  as  many  pots  as  possible  in 
cold  frames,  these  being  removed  into  a warmer 
structure  when  the  time  comes  for  housing. 
After  giving  some  of  the  most  approved  varieties 
for  pot  culture  a fair  trial,  I have  fallen  back 
upon  the  old  Osborn’s  Dwarf  Forcing.  Syon 
House  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  also  good,  but  for 
early  winter  work  the  variety  named  above  is 
valuable.  It  is  dwarf,  sets  freely,  and  moreover, 
is  very  prolific.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to 
add  that  new  seed  is  the  best.  Large  pots  are 
not  needed  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
Moreover,  with  the  pots  well  filled  with 
roots  they  are  in  a condition  to  take  feed- 
ing more  plentifully.  Half-filling  the  pots 
with  soil  is  no  gain  whatever ; in  fact,  it 
entails  a deal  of  e.xtra  labour.  Some  good 
loamy  compost  should  be  used,  the  seeds 
being  covered  to  the  depth  of  1 j inches.  Six  or 
seven  seeds  should  be  sown  in  each  pot,  as  I find 
with  Osborn’s  Bean  that  it  may  be  sown  thickly 
with  advantage.  Being  placed  in  the  frame,  the 
soil  should  be  syringed  overhead  daily  if  the 
weather  should  be  bright  and  sunny,  when  the 
plants  will  soon  appear.  No  coddling  must  be 
allowed,  or  the  plants  will  not  prove  at  all  satis- 
factory, being  then  drawn  and  spindly.  Venti- 
lation must  also  be  freely  applied  on  fine  days, 
and  the  daily  sprinkling  must  not  be  neglected — 
that  is,  unless  the  weather  should  be  dull,  when 
the  drier  the  foliage  is  kept  the  better.  If  the 
soil  be  kept  fairly  moist,  good  plants  will  be 
provided  suitable  for  producing  a good  crop  of 
late  Beans.  A.  Y.  A. 


A good  Potato. — During  the  last  few  years 
I have  grown  a good  many  varieties  of  Potatoes. 
I do  not  mean  in  a haphazard  kind  of  way,  but 
systematically  ; and  testing  one  against  the  other 
as  to  quality,  and  taking  them  all  round. 
I find  none  to  surpass,  if  to  equal,  Reading  Gi'rnt. 
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On  the  heavy  clay  soil  I had  to  deal  with  until 
recently  it  was  decidedly  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able of  all,  beating  even  Magnum  Bonum  as  a 
cropper,  while  in  quality  and  disease-resisting 
power  it  was  also  ahead,  and  leaving  such 
popular  kinds  as  the  Bruce  and  the  Imperator 
simply  nowhere.  Here  the  soil  is  much  more 
friable  and  better  adapted  to  Potato  culture, 
though  having  carried  this  crop  only  for  several 
years  it  is  getting  a little  “ sick  ” of  it  and  wants 
a change — or  a thorough  liming.  But  my  old 
fav'ourite  conies  out  as  well  as  ever,  yielding  twice 
or  thrice  the  crop  of  any  other  variety  planted 
at  the  same  time,  and  though  the  haulm  is  still 
green  and  the  plants  scarcely'  out  of  flower,  the 
quality  is  excellent,  and,  in  fact,  decidedly 
superior  to  anything,  English  or  foreign,  we  have 
been  able  to  buy  during  the  whole  season.  While 
other  sorts  are  badly  diseased  almost  everywhere, 
this  shows  not  a trace,  and  when  ripe  it  is  one  of 
the  best  keepers  that  could  be  mentioned.  The 
haulm  grows  rather  long  and  strong — about  4ft. — 
so  that  plenty  of  space  must  be  allowed  between 
the  rows  ; but  this  appears  to  be  its  only  fault,  if 
fault  it  can  be  called. — B C.  R. 


TOMATO  CULTURE. 

The  Tomato  seems  to  be  a wonderfully  ductile 
plant  in  the  matter  of  methods  of  culture,  and 
the  varying  results  obtained,  all  more  or  less 
good,  show  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  lay  down 
any  hard  and  fast  line  for  its  cultivation.  Last 
season  at  this  time  I saw  plants  being  grow  in 
gigantic  pots,  big  as  washing-tubs.  That  they 
were  enormously  overdone  with  root  room  was 
very  evident,  and  yet  they  cropped  fairly  well. 
At  Teddington  also  I saw  a row  of  plants 
on  either  side  of  a span-house,  the  centre 
stage  full  of  double  Begonias.  These  were 
fruiting  finely  in  8-inch  pots,  and  if  the  fruits 
were  not  large,  they  were  very  handsome  and 
solid.  The  grower  believed  that  under  such 
root  restriction  he  obtained  the  best  flavour  and 
greatest  solidity.  That  is  a matter  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  In  another  garden  a splendid 
crop  of  Hepper’s  Goliath  was  being  got  from  a 
bed  about  15  inches  wide  and  6 inches  deep,  the 
plants  being  about  14  inches  apart.  And  else- 
where grand  crops  of  several  fine  varieties,  such 
as  Challenger,  Conquerer,  &c.,  were  being  got 
from  a similar  bed  of  soil,  but  the  plants  were 
only  12  inches  apart.  When  we  remember  what 
a capital  crop  Mr.  Hudson  obtained  recently  at 
Gunnersbury  from  plants  growing  in  ashes  only, 
we  must  conclude  that  an  excess  of  soil  is  a 
great  mistake,  that  it  is  needless,  and  that  the 
product  is  somewhat  coarse  fruits,  rather  soft 
and  watery,  and  by  no  means  of  the  best 
flavour. 

The  tendency  of  fruits  to  crack  on  the  upper 
or  stem  side  is  generally  due  to  too  much  root- 
moisture  and  too  much  atmospheric  humidity. 
Plants  that  are  allowed  to  become  dry  then  are 
deluged  with  water,  especially  when  they  are 
carrying  ripening  fruits,  of  necessity  sufl'er  from 
the  great  changes  in  sap-production  resulting 
from  this  varied  wet  and  dry  treatment.  Even 
where  the  roots  are  kept  fairly  moist  equably — 
and  they  never  should  be  allowed  to  become 
wet — they  yet  often  suffer  from  the  alternations 
of  atmosphere.  Practically,  Tomatoes  cannot 
have  too  much  air,  provided  they  have  warmth, 
whilst  always  the  drier  the  air  is  the  better. 
On  the  other  hand,  excessive  heat  is  rather 
conductive  to  barrenness,  just  as  a low  tempera- 
ture is  conductive  to  the  same  end,  and  when 
the  sun  is  exceptionally  strong,  and  the  tem- 
perature, even  with  all  possible  air  given,  yet 
ranges  high,  it  is  a question  whether  a little 
temporary  shading  may  not  be  useful.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  at  such  times  gentle  syrkigings 
are  helpful  in  setting  the  bloom.  That  may  be, 
but  certainly  they  should  be  given  early  ere  the 
sun  attained  too  much  power.  One  of  the 
oddest  things  about  Tomatoes  is  the  exceedingly 
varied  nature  of  the  recommendations  given  to 
both  old  and  new  sorts  by  various  growers.  The 
chief  gain,  so  far  as  I can  discover,  that  is  found 
in  some  new  sorts  is  that  we  are  getting  greater 
weight  in  a smaller  area,  and  a larger  percentage 
of  pretty,  and  hence  more  saleable,  fruits.  I 
greatly  prefer  the  deep  or  Apple-shaped 
varieties,  such  as  A 1 and  Challenger,  to  the 
large  flat  Trophies  or  allied  varieties,  and  if 
these  fruits  be  set  up  in  a small  pile  on  a dish 
as  Apples  are,  judges  would  all  the  more  readily 
discern  their  merits.  They  seldom  crack,  are 


very  solid,  arc  never  too  big,  and  are  of  the 
best  flavour,  especially  when  grown  in  a limited 
root  area.  A.  U. 


Notes  on  Carnations— The  following 
remarks  are  suggested  by  reading  the  notes  of 
“ V.  C.,”  on  Carnations,  in  Gardening.  As  a 
grower  and  lover  of  this  plant  for  the  last  forty 
years  I fully  endorse  all  this  correspondent  says 
as  to  their  beauty  and  utility  in  the  flower  gar- 
den. But  as  my  experience  as  regards  the 
yellows  varies  somewhat  from  that  of  “V.  C. ,” 
I venture  to  offer  a few  supplementary  remarks. 
Now,  if  one  starts  with  healthyplants  (layers)  of, 
say,  Gerniania,  or  any  of  the  yellow  seifs,  they 
will  be  found  to  thrive  in  the  open  quite  as 
well  as  those  of  the  other  colours — at  least,  that 
is  my  experience.  The  great  mistake  in  Car- 
nation culture  is  coddling,  or  growing  in  pots, 
when  the  offspring  is  intended  for  open-air 
culture  : and  the  first  points  tending  to  success 
are  to  layer  early,  take  off  when  rooted,  and 
plant  out  in  the  permanent  quarters  as  soon  as 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  starts  with 


a sickly,  late-layered  plant,  keeps  the  same  in  a 
pot  until  March,  when  frosty  nights,  sunshiny 
days,  and  drying  winds  cut  what  little  life  it 
ever  had  right  out  of  it,  the  result  is  an  attempt 
at  blooming  and  a weak  growth  for  layering. 
Consequently,  the  yellow  and  yellow-ground 
Carnations  have  come  into  disrepute  througli 
being  considered  tender.  I happened  to  see  the 
exhibits  at  Edgbaston  (in  competition  for  the 
Editor’s  prize)  of  six  bunches  of  seifs,  twenty 
stems  of  each,  with  buds  as  grown  in  the  open, 
with  own  foliage  ; and  Germania,  in  one  exhibit, 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  other  shades, 
and  appeared  quite  pleasing  indeed.  Although 
the  raiser  of  Alice  (pure  white,  sweet  scented), 
my  opinion  is  that  it  cannot  hold  its  own 
to-day,  as  pure-whites  of  greater  substance  of 
petal  have  already  superseded  this  variety.  A 
great  many  enthusiasts  are  at  work  trying  to 
raise  seifs  of  every  shade  of  colour,  with  greater 
subsiance  of  petal,  of  strong  growths,  and  erect 
flower-stalks,  and  I fancy  ere  long  rapid  strides 
will  be  made  with  the  Carnation.  As  a proof 
that  I practise  early  layering,  mine  are  all  well 
rooted  by  the  first  week  in  August. — S.  Rogers. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

A CREEPER  COVERED  COTTAGE  PORCH. 

The  annexed  illustration  conveys  a capital  idea 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
beautifying  ugly  places,  bare  doorways,  and 
porches.  It  is  a simple  matter  to  plant  a 
creeper  beside  a doorway,  and  place  a few  pot 
plants  on  the  window-sill,  thus  affording  pleasure 
to  the  owner  as  well  as  passers-by.  This  is  an 
easy  matter  for  those  who  live  away  from  the 
soot  and  fog  of  the  large  cities,  where  a choice  of 
climbing  Roses  and  other  beautiful  things  may 
be  made,  but  in  London  the  number  of  suitable 
things  is  limited,  yet  much  can  be  and  is  done 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis  to  beautify 
the  unending  labyrinth  of  houses  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  Here  and  there  Virginian  Creepers  or 
Ivy  may  be  seen  covering  the  walls  and  falling 
gracefully  over  the  windows,  and  in  some  cases 
hiding  the  bareness  of  the  pots  and  boxes  con- 
taining the  everpresent  “Geranium”  and 
Fuchsia.  It  is  only  necessary  for  one  to  make 
a beginning  in  a particular  thorough- 
fare, and  the  example,  when  set,  is 
soon  followed  by  one’s  neighbours. 
The  danger  is  that  it  may  be  overdone 
by  growing  too  many  plants  in  the 
space,  and  also  by  there  being  too 
much  sameness  about  the  arrange- 
ment and  selection  of  plants.  G. 


CARNATION  SOUVENIR  DE  LA 
MALMAISON. 

A PLANT  of  the  pink-flowered  form  of 
his  Carnation,  with  forty  blooms  upon 
it,  in  a window  is,  I think,  a sight 
that  not  many  of  the  readers  of  Gar- 
dening have  seen.  It  was,  however, 
my  good  fortune  to  see  such  a plant 
a few  weeks  since.  To  state  the  facts 
correctly,  I should  mention  that  the 
plant  is  owned  and  managed  by  a 
retired  gardener,  and  it  is  now  seven 
years  old.  For  the  first  four  years  of 
its  existence  its  owner  was  able  to 
give  it  greenhouse  treatment  through 
a portion  of  the  year,  but  during 
the  winter  the  greenhouse  was  so 
crowded  with  other  plants  that  the 
poor  Carnation  was  turned  out  into  a 
fairly  light  shed,  where  the  frost  was 
sometimes  severe  enough  to  free2e 
the  ball  of  soil  through.  For  the  past 
three  years  the  owner  has  had  no 
greenhouse — only  a glazed  kind  of 
passage  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
which  the  sun  does  not  reach  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  In  this  place 
the  plant  is  kept,  except  when  it  is 
in  flower,  when  it  is  taken  to  the 
window.  There  is  something  remark- 
able in  the  behaviour  of  this  Carna- 
tion, seeing  that  it  belongs  to  a family 
that  are  supposed  to  thrive  only  when 
they  get  plenty  of  sun.  The  secret 
of  the  matter  of  its  long  life  and  free- 
flowering  condition  appears  to  be  in 
the  management  of  the  water  supply 
at  the  roots,  as  the  owner  tells  me 
that  for  weeks  during  the  dead  of 
winter  he  gives  it  no  water  at  all.  Perhaps 
some  reader  of  Gardening  will  be  able  to 
gather  a little  information  from  this  brief  note. 

J.  C.  C. 

OIL  — Window  and  greenhouse- 
plants. — The  best  room  plants  to  keep  green 
all  the  year  round  are  Palms,  about  18  inches 
high,  such  as  Latania  Borbonica,  Seaforthia 
elegans  (the  Bungalow  Palm),  Cha'inerops  elata 
and  C.  humilis  (Fan  Palms),  or  Corypha 
australis  (the  Cabbage  Palm).  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata  (sometimes  called  the  Parlour 
Palm,  though  not  really  a Palm)  is  an  excellent 
window-plant,  as  is  also  the  India-rubber-plant 
(Ficus  elasticus),  and  one  or  two  of  the 
Draca;nas  (indivisa  and  congesta).  For  smaller 
plants  several  of  the  Pterisesand  other  Ferns  may 
be  selected,  Pteris  tremula,  P.  serrulata,  and 
P.  cretica  being  some  of  the  easiest  to  grow, 
with  Hart’s-tongue  Fern  (Scolopendrium  vul- 
gare),  too,  a hardy  British  Fern.  Of  course, 
there  are  plenty  of  plants  which  can  be  kept 
green  all  the  year  round,  and  made  to  produce 
blossom  too,  with  the  help  of  a green- 


Oi'R  Rk.\der.s'  Iu/istua  i'iuns  : A cottage  porch  covered  with 
creepers.  Engraved  for  Garukn'i.vo  Iu.ustratku  from  a 
fihotograph  sent  l>y  Mr.  J.  Wriglit,  Trysull  Green,  Scisdon, 
Wolverhampton. 
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house,  or  a sunny  window,  such  as  Myrtle, 
Zonal  I’clargoniuins  (“  tJeraniums  ”),  Tree 
Carnations,  Heliotropes,  Spariuannia  afrieana, 
Abutilons,  Libonia,  Ivy-leaved  “Geraniums,” 
Passion-flowers,  Rhododendrons,  Azalea  indica, 
and  many  others;  but  “ ( Jrcenhousc  ” gives 
no  particulars  as  to  what  means  there 
are  of  heating  the  greenhouse,  so  that  it 
is  dillicult  to  make  a selection.  The  above 
list  of  flowering  plants  will  all  do  well  if 
the  frost  be  kept  out  of  the  greenhouse  ; if  this 
is  small  and  unheated,  opening  from  the  house, 
one  or  two  good  lamps  placed  in  it  at  night  (on 
the  floor)  in  frostj’  weather  will  do  this,  if  every 
crevice  be  closed  beforehand  with  putty.  In 
mild  weather  the  plants  should  have  plenty  of 
air,  the  top  ventilator  being  usually  open  in 
the  day,  and  in  summer  all  night  also,  with  an 
abundance  of  water  in  spring  and  summer,  less 
in  autumn,  and  very  little  in  winter,  unless  fire- 
heat  is  used.  If  “ Greenhouse  ’’  personally  sees 
that  the  plants  are  potted  in  good  soil,  supplied 
with  enough,  but  not  too  much,  water,  and 
kept  free  from  blight  by  syringing  or  sponging 
the  leaves,  both  house-plants  and  greenhouse 
plants  will  repay  the  trouble.  Any  difficulties 
can  be  answered  in  Gardemnu  as  they  arise. 
If  gas  be  burned  all  the  plants  should  be 
removed  to  the  greenhouse  at  night,  except  the 
Palms  and  Aspidistras,  both  of  which  will  stand 
a little  gas. — I.  L.  R. 


TOBACCO-PLANT  (NICOTIANA  AFFINIS 
FOR  A ROOM. 

Most  room-plants  which  produce  blossoms  need 
to  be  placed  near  the  light.  This  one,  however, 
is  specially  suitable  for  a dark  corner,  where,  in 
fact,  no  direct  sunlight  should  reach  it.  Here 
it  will  keep  its  deliciously-scented  blossoms  open 
all  day,  instead  of  hanging  its  head  and  look- 
ing miserable  directly  the  sun  shines,  as  it  does 
out-of-doors  or  in  the  conservatory,  and  only 
opening  its  flowers  at  night.  To  ensure  the 
blossoms  of  the  Nicotiana  being  fully  open  it  is 
necessary  to  place  it  in  position  (in  the  darkest 
available  corner)  in  the  evening,  when  it  will 
stay  erect  and  open  for  several  days  if  no  sun- 
light reaches  it,  after  which  it  should  have  a 
week  or  two  in  the  greenliouse  to  mature  fresh 
buds.  In  the  hall,  standing  against  a dark 
dado,  its  starry  blossoms  are  extremely  decora- 
tive ; the  plant  being  of  rather  tall  growth 
looks  best  on_the  ground,  the  pot  being  slipped 
into  a bowl.  These  Tobacco-plants  are  easily 
raised  from  seed  in  the  .spring,  and  when 
once  established  can  be  kept  in  condi- 
tion for  some  years  by  being  sharply  cut 
back  after  they  have  flowered,  and  repotted 
just  as  they  begin  to  break,  shaking  out  most  of 
the  old  soil,  and  giving  a good  light  compost  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  soot,  and  sand,  with  plenty 
of  well-laid  drainage,  covered  with  a piece  of 
Moss,  dipped  in  soot.  Plenty  of  room  should 
be  left  at  the  top  for  a good  supply  of  W'atcr,  for 
these  plants  need  a regular  supply,  and  green- 
fly must  be  kept  off  them  by  sponging  or 
syringing.  If  repotted  in  autumn  and  placed  in 
a warm  conservatory  they  will  soon  be  again 
covered  with  buds  ; in  fact,  they  may  be  easily 
had  in  bloom  throughout  the  whole  year  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  plants  be  grown  to  alter- 
nate with  others  which  are  resting  after  they 
have  flowered.  Plants  growing  in  the  garden 
can  be  potted  up  in  autumn,  and  though  they 
will  look  extremely  wretched  and  drooping  for 
about  ten  days  after  that  time,  if  kept  in  a 
shady  place  they  will  revive,  and  go  on  flower- 
ing satisfactorily.  I.  L.  R. 


918.— Earwigs  in  the  house.— I have  known 
paraffin  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  against  plagues  of  ants 
in  similar  cases  ; no  doubt  the  same  would  be  found 
effective  in  the  case  of  earwigs.  The  method  employed  is 
to  dilute  paraffin  in  water,  and  therewith  to  scrub  the 
floors  and  cupboards  or  places  affected. — H.  C.  B. 

926.— Evergreens  and  Hyacinths  in 
a window-box.  —Some  of  the  best  for  this 
purpose  are  the  green,  and  golden,  and  silver 
variegated  forms  of  Eunonymus,  little  Aucubas, 
both  variegated  and  green  (the  latter  may  be 
haij  ver}'  prettily  berried),  Escallonia  macrantha, 
AToutus,  and  Box.  Small  Thujas  and  other 
Conifers  are  often  employed,  but  in  a smoky 
atmosphere  these  do  not  last  long,  soon  becom- 
ing sickly  and  shabby.  Neat  little  plants  of 
Rhododendrons  are  also  useful  at  times. — 
B.  C.  R. 


WATER  PLANTS  (NYMPH.EA). 

A MAdNiFK'ENT  gciuis  of  aquatic  plants,  most 
of  wiiich  require  a stove  temperature.  To  do 
justice  to  them  and  admit  of  enough  kinds 
being  grown  to  give  variety  they  should  have  a 
large  tank  with  the  water  heated.  The  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  combined  with  the  length  of 
time  some  of  them  keep  on  blooming  (the 
hybrid  N.  Devoniensis,  for  instance,  flowers  for 
six  months  in  succession)  renders  them  ex- 
tremely desirable  plants.  Their  cultivation  is 
simple,  provided,  as  already  said,  there  is  a 
tank  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  them. 
Some  of  the  smaller  species  may  with  con- 
siderable success  be  grown  in  a tub,  jflaced  in  a 


Our  RK.mERS’  Illustrations  : A Nymphma  in  flower. 
Engraved  for  Gardf.nins  Illu.stkated  from  a photo- 
graph  sent  liy  Miss  E.  Fil.zroy,  Forest  Farm, 
Baloombe,  Hayward's  Heath. 


warm  part  of  the  stove  where  there  is  plenty  of 
light.  They  are  increased  by  seeds  or  portions 
of  the  roots  ; the  latter  will  in  most  cases  be 
found  the  most  convenient  plan — cut  the  thick, 
fleshy  root-stock  in  good-sized  pieces  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  before  growth  is  made. 
Large  wide  pots  should  be  used,  and  plunged  in 
the  tank,  but  yet  raised  sufficiently  from  the 
bottom  to  allow  the  leaves  to  rise  somewhat 
above  the  crowns  of  the  plants.  Good  yellow 
loam  answers  for  them.  Through  the  growing 
season  the  water  should  be  kept  regularly  at 
80  degs,  or  a few  degrees  over,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  ought  to  be  such  as 
required  by  the  warm  section  of  stove  plants  ; 
in  winter  it  should  not  be  lower  than  5.)  degs. 
for  the  warm  species.  Enough  water  should 
be  regularly  admitted  to  keep  the  whole  sweet 
and  clear,  as  if  stagnant  it  soon  becomes 
offensive.  N.  blanda  : A white-flowered  species 
from  Trinidad.  N.  ccerulea  : A small-growing, 
blue-flowered  species,  that  flowers  in  summer. 
Introduced  from  Egypt.  N.  cyanea  : Bears 
blue  flowers  in  summer.  From  India.  N. 
Devoniensis  : A splendid  kind,  with  deep 
rosy-crimson  flowers.  A garden  hybrid.  N. 
Lotus  : A moderate-sized,  white- flowered 

species,  one  of  the  most  continuous  bloomers. 
From  Egypt.  N.  rosea  : A strong-growing, 
large-flowered  rose-coloured  kind.  From  East 
India.  N.  rubra  : This  is  one  of  the  finest 
species,  bearing  large  crimson  blooms.  It 
comes  from  India.  The  following  will  grow  in  a 
lower  temperature,  but  in  other  respects 
require  treating  similarly  to  the  warm  species — 
N.  dentata  : Bears  white  flowers  of  large  size, 
and  in  large  numbers.  From  Sierra  Leone.  N. 
scutifolia : A beautiful  blue-flowered  species, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  G. 


914. — Moles  on  lawns. — I have  a quantity 
of  moles  in  this  place  ; but  they  do  not  seriously 
damage  the  garden.  I have  a standing  rule 
that  I pay  for  every  mole  that  is  caught.  My 
men  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  catching  them 
with  the  iron  traps  that  have  two  claws  on  each 
side,  with  a piece  of  iron  in  the  centre  to  keep 
them  open.  When  the  mole  passes  through  this 
the  traji  closes  and  catches  the  mole. — Chard. 

874.— Making  pot  pourri.— The  follow- 
ing recipe  for  pot-pourri  will  be  found  excel- 
lent : Orris-root,  1 oz.  ; Cinnamon,  1 oz.  ; 
Cloves,  2 oz.  ; Angelica-root,  3 oz,  ; Lemon- 


peel,  cut  thin,  3 oz.  ; bay  salt,  ,t  lb.  ; brovm 
sugar,  -2  lb.  The  whole  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  together,  after  bruising  the  Cloves  in  a 
mortar,  and  cutting  the  Lemon-peel  in  thin, 
small  slices.  I'rocure  a quantity  of  fragrant 
leaves  and  flowers  from  the  garden  and  dry 
them  for  a few  days  in  trays  in  a shady  room. 
These  may  consist  of  the  following  : Bay  leaves, 
Sweet  Verbena,  young  Laurel  leaves,  cut  into 
pieces.  Marjoram,  Mint,  Lemon  Thyme,  Rose- 
mary, Lavender-buds  and  leaves.  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  Bergamot,  Balm  of  Gilead,  &c.  The 
petals  of  Red  Roses  (especially  those  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort.  Cabbage  Roses,  single,  red,  &c. ), 
Orange-flowers,  Tuberose  blossoms,  Violets, 
Jasmines,  Mignonette,  and  all  other  fragrant 
flowers,  which  must  be  picked  before 
they  are  full  in  bloom,  and  sprinkled 
with  common  salt  as  they  dry. 
When  about  half  dry,  take  a large 
earthenware  jar  and  sprinkle  it  inside 
with  the  spices,  &o. , then  place  a layer, 
an  inch  deep,  of  flowers  and  leaves, 
then  a thinner  layer  of  spices,  and  so 
on  until  the  jar  is  full.  Pour  over  the 
whole  a teacupful  (or  more,  if  the  jar 
be  very  large)  of  brandy,  and  cork 
tightly.  Stir  the  mixture  with  a avooden 
spoon  every  morning  for  a week,  after 
which  part  of  the  pot-pourri  can  be 
used  at  a time  in  olil  china  bowls,  put- 
ting it  back  into  the  jar  after  the  second 
half  has  been  taken  out  for  use,  and 
keeping  it  corked  up  for  a few  weeks, 
when  the  scent  will  be  renewed.  If  the 
whole  of  the  spices  are  not  needed  at 
first  they  can  be  kept  well  corked  in  a 
separate  jar,  and  added  to  more  dried 
flowers  and  loaves,  as  they  can  be 
gathered,  with  common  salt  sprinkled 
over  them  as  they  dry  for  a few  days, 
before  they  are  put  with  the  rest. 
Flowers  and  leaves  can  be  added  at  any 
time  in  this  way,  and  the  wdiole  com- 
pound will  last  for  many  years.  When  it 
becomes  too  dry  a little  more  brandy  should  be 
sprinkled  over  it.  Lavender-water  or  eau-de- 
cologne  may  also  be  added  in  small  quantities 
with  advantage  at  any  time,  mixing  the  whole 
with  a wooden  spoon  after  it  is  added. — 
I.  L.  R. 

A note  on  Dahlias.— The  aspect  of  the 
Dahlias  has  undergone  considerable  change 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Not  long 
since  it  was  the  Single  class  that  everyone  asked 
for  ; but  now  the  Cactus  type  is  more  sought 
after,  anew  section  being  added  in  the  charmingly 
graceful  and  quaint  Single  Cactus  varieties. 
From  time  to  time  lists  are  given  of  the  best 
things,  such  as  Dahlias,  in  Gardening,  but  it  is 
always,  when  possible,  best  to  select  the  flowers 
as  seen  growing  in  nurseries.  Many  of  the 
Cagtus  Dahlias  are  very  dillicult  to  describe  in 
colour,  and  shades  not  pleasing  to  many  may 
be  recommended.  Many,  too,  are  not  of  the 
true  Cactus  shape — that  is,  a flower  of  medium 
size,  with  pointed  petals,  as  one  sees  in  the  old 
and  well-known  Juarezi.  Some  varieties  classed 
amongst  the  Cactus  Dahlias  are  like  bad  show 
blooms — rough,  course,  and  ugly.  The  Single 
Cactus  Dahlias  are  so  called  because  the  flowers 
are  single,  and  with  rather  twisted,  pointed  petals, 
klarguerite,  white,  touched  with  pink,  is  one  of 
the  best  varieties.  It  grows  to  a considerable 
height,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable abundance. — C.  T. 

Habit  in  Carnations.— A great  deal  has 
been  said  and  written  of  late  about  “ pod-burst- 
ing ” Carnations.  Such  as  habitually  split  the 
calyx  (for  almost  all  will  do  so  at  times,  under 
certain  circumstances)  are  naturally  very 
inferior  to  those  that  do  not,  for  a “split” 
flower  is  always  lop-sided  and  ugly,  and  though 
it  may  be  tied  or  ringed  into  shape  this  is  a 
troublesome  as  well  as  unnatural  process.  But 
little  or  no  importance  seems  to  be  attached  to 
another  (to  my  mind)  equally  important  point — 
viz.,  that  of  habit  of  growth.  However 
beautiful  se,  a Carnation  whose  flower-stalks 
are  so  weak  and  long  that  unless  trussed  up 
tight  to  a stick  the  blooms  hang  head  down- 
wards is  comparatively  ineffective.  I grow  a 
good  many  seedlings  aHiiually,  chiefly  from 
border  and  self  kinds,  and  eanuot  help  noticing 
more  and  more  how  vastly  superior  in  appear- 
ance the  stifl'-stalked,  erect  kinds  are  to  the 
drooping-habited  plants  : so  much  so  that  I am 
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now  saving  seed  from  llie  erect  flowers  only, 
and  keeping  it  separate  from  the  others.  A few 
of  my  plants  require  no  sticks  whatever,  but 
stand  bolt  upright  without  the  slightest  supi)ort. 
I saw  a few  lines  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Douglas 
the  other  day  on  the  subject,  and  his  views 
apparently  coincide  with  my  own,  but  with  this 
exception,  the  importance  of  a stiff,  erect  habit 
appears  to  have  been  so  far  unaccountably 
overlooked. — 1>.  C.  R. 


ORCHIDS. 

REED-LIKE  EPIDENDRUMS. 

This  is  a genus  which  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere appears  to  be  akin  to  the  Dendrobiums 
in  the  Eastern.  The  majority  of  the  kinds 
included  in  this  section  of  the  genus  are  of  great 
beauty  and  well  worth  extended  cultivation. 
The  flowers  continue  in  beauty  a long  time, 
those  of  some  species  lasting  two  and  three  months 
in  full  perfection.  The  majority  of  the  species 
succeed  best  in  the  cool-house,  so  that  no  one 
need  hesitate  to  grow  them  because  of  want  of 
heat,  as  they  thrive  well  with  the  Odontoglos- 
sums.  If  exception  be  made  to  them  that  they 
are  too  tall  for  the  low-roofed  houses  usually 
devoted  to  these  plants,  then  train  the  shoots 
upon  the  roof,  where  their  gay  flowers  will 
serve  to  enliven  and  set  off  the  pale  colours 
of  the  Odontoglossums  beneath.  All  of 
these  plants  which  have  Reed-like  stems 
are  not  cool- house  plants,  for  I have  seen 
some  growing  and  flowering  in  the  temperature 
of  the  Cattleya-house,  and  recently  I saw 
that  fine  Veitchian  hybrid,  E.  O’Brienianum, 
growing  luxuriantly  and  blooming  in  the  East 
Indian  house.  This  was  a far  higher  tempera- 
ture than  that  in  which  I had  grown  and 
flowered  both  its  parents.  In  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  the  grower  of  this  hybrid  said — “ I 
do  not  know  whether  this  hybrid  would  thrive 
with  less  heat  than  I give  it,  for  I have  nev'er 
tried  it.  The  plant  was  set  down  tliere  when 
I first  purchased  it,  and  there  it  has  grown 
magnificently,  and  as  my  other  houses  are  low 
there  is  nowhere  else  that  I could  find  accom- 
modation for  it,  so  that  I am  well  satisfied  to 
allow  it  to  remain  where  it  is.”  It  may  be  that 
the  very  fact  of  its  being  a garden  hybrid  has 
given  it  a stronger  constitution,  and  so  it  is  not 
so  very  particular  in  its  requirements.  Generally, 
these  cross-bred  plants  are  endowed  with  a 
better  constitution  than  the  species  from  which 
they  were  derived.  Epidendrums  require  to  be 
potted  in  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  made 
sandy.  The  pots  also  should  be  well  drained, 
for  during  the  growing  season  the  plants  require 
a considerable  quantity  of  water  to  their  roots 
and  overhead  from  the  syringe.  At  no  time  of 
the  year  should  these  plants  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  drouglit.  G. 


STENOGLOTTIS. 

In  reply  to  “ 1).  S.  R.”  and  “ Surreyitc,”  up  to 
within  the  last  five  years  tlie  only  species  known 
to  belong  to  this  genus  was  Stenoglottis  fimbriata, 
a charming  little  Orchid,  which  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  been  leferred  to  in  these  pages. 
About  1888,  however,  anew  species — iS.  longifolia 
— was  imported  from  Natal  to  Kew,  and  has 
proved  to  be  as  pretty  and  as  easily  grown  as  the 
older  one.  These  two  plants,  whilst  they  cannot 
be  classed  among  the  showier  Orchids,  are  well 
worth  cultivation  for  their  neat  habit  and  hand- 
some foliage,  as  well  as  their  numerous  brightly- 
coloured,  if  small,  flowers.  In  their  natural  state 
the  Stenoglottis  are  often  found  growingon  rocks, 
near  watercourses,  also  on  the  ground  in  moist, 
shady  positions,  and  it  is  on  these  conditions  that 
their  treatment  under  cultivation  should  be 
based.  A compost  of  rather  sandy  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  and  silvef  ^s*and  suits  them  well.  Growing 
them  in  shallow  pans  where  the  roots  have  plenty 
of  space  to  d'evelop  horizontally  rather  than 
downwards  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  their 
natural  style  of  growth,  but  by  enabling 
a group  of  several  plants  to  be  grown  together 
a much  better  effect  is  produced  than  when  they 
are  grown  singly  in  small  pots.  After  potting, 
tufts  of  Sphagnum  should  be  placed  here  and 
there  on  the  surface,  as  this  improves  the  ap- 
pearance of,  and  helps  to  keep  an  equable  mois- 
tuie  about,  the  plants.  During  the  growing 
sea.son  an  abundance  of  Avater  is  necessary,  and 
even  in  winter,  when  they  are  nearly  or  quite 


devoid  of  leaves,  the  fleshy  roots  should  be  kept 
plump.  They  may  be  grown  at  the  cool  end  of 
the  intermediate  house,  or  even  in  the  cool- 
housc,  if  the  warmest  place  is  given  them. 

iS.  FiMBKiATA. — The  leaves  of  this  species  arc 
3 inches  to  4 inches  long,  dark-green,  handsomely 
spotted  with  inky-purple  blotches.  They  are 
narrow  oblong,  with  wavy  margins,  and  by  spread- 
ing outwards  close  to  the  soil,  form  a charming 
little  rosette.  It  has  no  pseudo-bulb,  the  reserve 
material  being  stored  in  the  thick,  fle.shy  roots. 
The  lloM^er-spike  is  quite  erect,  6 inches  to 
1 foot  in  height,  with  the  flowers  congregated  in 
great  numbers  on  the  upper  part.  The  flower 
is  of  a pale  rose-purple,  its  chief  feature  being 
the  three-lobed  lip,  which  is  purple  spotted. 
The  species  is  a native  of  Natal,  and  has  been  in 
cultivation  in  this  country  since  1871. 

S.  LONGIFOLIA. — The  leading  characters  and 
style  of  growth  of  this  newer  species  are  the 
same  as  in  S.  fimbriata.  It  is,  however,  supe- 
rior to  that  species  in  the  size  of  its  floAvers  and 
leaves.  The  latter  are  8 inches  in  length,  but 
differ  in  being  of  a uniform  dark-green,  without 
the  purple  markings  which  add  so  greatly  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  smaller  kind.  This  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  much  finer  flower-spikes, 
which  are  18  inches  high.  The  flower,  besides 
being  larger,  differs  from  that  of  S.  fimbriata 
in  the  lip  being  five-lobed.  Both  species  flower 
during  autumn  and  remain  for  many  weeks  in 
beauty.  B. 


pseudo-bulbs  on  a two,  and  sometimes  threc- 
floAvered  pedunele.  'These  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  true  “ G.  labiata”  varieties, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  also  narrower,  and 
the  lip  less  spreading.  'The  two  former  vary  in 
colour,  some  varieties  having  sepals  and  petals 
rosy-lilac,  and  others  in  all  shades  to  almost 
pure-white.  'The  petals  are  much  broader  than 
the  sepals  and  more  undulated,  but  both  usually 
of  the  same  delicate  colour;  the  lip  is  much 
rolled  OA-er  the  column,  where  it  is  white  ; the 
front  lobe  is  nicely  fringed,  deep -purple  at  the 
tip,  and  with  a broad  white  zone  between  this 
colour  and  the  rich-yelloAv  throat ; in  some 
varieties  the  purplish  colour  ranges  to  pale-rose, 
but  the  one  from  my  correspondent  is  a fine  dark 
form.  The  best  time  to  repot  plants  of  this 
species  is  soon  after  the  flowers  are  past  and  as 
the  new  roots  appear.  When  the  blooms  are 
past  the  plants  should  be  kept  somewhat  dry 
for  a few  weeks,  and  placed  in  a position  where 
they  will  receive  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air. 
This  species  thrives  equally  well  as  a basket  or 
pot-plant,  and  should  be  grown  in  fibrous  peat 
and  Sphagnunr  Moss,  Avith  good  drainage,  and  a 
temperature  similar  to  that  maintained  in  the 
ordinary  Cattleya-house  will  suit  it  admirabl3L 
Matt.  Bramble. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

SHRUBBY  VERONICAS. 


CATTLEYA  ELDORADO. 

The  floAver  to  hand  from  “ Orchid  Lover  ” is  of 
this  Cattleya,  and  a very  nice  form  it  is.  This 
Orchid  is  a grand  addition  to  any  collection,  as 
it  blooms  at  the  present  time  very  freely  and 
will  last  a long  while  in  perfection.  The 
flowers  have  also  a very  pleasant  fragrance,  and 
it  is  indeed  well  worth  growing  in  quantities, 
for  scarcely  two  plants  will  be  found  to  produce 
flowers  exactly  alike,  and  it  is  A'ery  seldom  that 
one  comes  across  a bad  A'ariety  of  the  species. 


These  are  very  effective  when  planted  in 
groups  on  lawns  or  singly  in  borders  along  with 
other  shrubs.  Many  of  them  are  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  the  rock  garden,  their  unique 
appearance,  compact  habit  of  growth,  combined 
Avith  their  extreme  hardiness,  all  tending  to 
make  them  inA>-aluable  for  that  style  of  garden- 
ing. They  may  also  bo  used  advantageously 
for  winter-bedding  plants  or  for  edgings  to  beds 
in  summer.  For  window-boxes  in  towns  the 
dwarf  kinds  are  extremely  useful,  as  they  resist 
the  injurious  effects  of  smoke  better  than  most 
plants,  and,  possessing,  as  they  do, 
many  adA^antages  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, they  ought  to  become  more  Avidely 
known  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  A good  kind,  V.  monticola,  is 
here  figured. 


928.— Outdoor  Azaleas.— These 
can  be  increased  readily  from  suckers, 
and  old  plants  generally  furnish  a good 
number  of  these.  They  can  also  be  ob- 


Veronioa  monticola. 

It  was  first  imported,  by,^Messrs.  Linden,  about 
the  year  1866,  from  the  Rio  Negro  region  in 
Brazil,  and  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
its  introduction  it  remained  a very  scarce  plant 
under  cultivation,  but  was  eventually  imported 
again  by  M.  Binot  from  the  same  district,  and 
since  by  A'arious  other  persons.  Cattleya  Eldo- 
rado is  a beautiful  evergreen  species,  producing 
short,  clavate  stems,  each  about  6 inches  to 
8 inches  in  height,  and' furnished  at  the  top 
with  a solitary  oblong  leaf,  which  is  very 
leathery  in  texture  and  groAvs  very  erect. 
The  flowers  proceed  from  the  top  of  the 


tained  from  seed,  but  I do  not  recom- 
mend that  plan  for  amateurs.  Rhodo 
dendrons  and  Kalmias  are  best  increased 
by  layers,  and  the  present  is  a good 
time  to  put  down  the  layers.  To  do 
this  bring  the  loAver  branches  down  on 
to  the  ground,  and  secure  them  there  by 
a strong  Avooden  peg ; then  make  a 
mound  of  soil  over  each  one  of  them, 
not  less  than  3 inches  in  depth,  and  you 
bad  better  Avait  two  years  before  you 
disturb  the  lajmrs. — J.  C.  C. 

892.— Clematis  Jackmani.  — If 

“ Hillesley’s”  Clematises  were  exposed 
to  east  Avind  and  placed  against  a sunny 
wall,  it  is  probable  he  lost  them  as  I 
did  my  own.  I had  two  fine  plants, 
OA'er  10  feet  high,  trained  against  a 
stone  porch  and  up  a windoAV  frame. 
In  May  came  a week  of  scorching  sun, 
with  fierce  east  Avind.  One  of  the  Cle- 
matises at  once  drooped  from  the  top 
shoots,  and  in  a few  days  withered ' 
away.  In  .June  the  same  wind  anil 
hot  sun  destroyed  the  Clematis  against 
the  stone  porch.  I should  say  the  east 
wind  here  sweeps  over  miles  of  Wilt- 
shire downs,  and  the  house  faces  due 
south,  catching  the  full  power  of  the  sun.  I 
have  a third  Jackmani,  groAving  against  an 
old  Avail  facing  west,  and  being  sheltered  from 
the  poison  of  east  Avind  it  did  not  suffer, 
and  is  uoav  in  splendid  bloom.  All  were 
planted  at  the  same  time,  and  the  withered 
plants  show  no  sign  of  recovery.  — G.  G.  0., 
Ghicklade. 

927. — White  Jasmines. — The  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  in  October,  either  on  a sheltered  border  or  in  a 
frame.  Take  them  off  Aiith  a sharp  knife,  certainly  ; but 
nice,  stubbly  side  shoots,  with  a “heel,"  will  root  better 
and  make  finer  plants  than  the  tops  of  strong  shoots.— 
B.  C.  R. 
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FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES  ON  VARIOUS  SOILS. 

UsLiKK  market  growers,  jK-ivate  gardeners  have 
difficulties  to  surmount  in  the  cultivation  of 
Strawberries  which  the  former  are  not  likely 
to  have,  and  that  is  in  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
A grower  for  market  on  a fairly  large  scale 
will  not  attempt  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit 
unless  the  soil  should  be  suitable,  whereas  the 
private  grower  has  to  provide  Strawberries 
whatever  the  soil  may  be.  The  methods  of  the 
private  grower,  again,  are  also  often  ridiculed— 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  trouble  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  and  which  the  market 
grower  may  think  quite  unnecessary.  The 
market  grower,  again,  grows  but  one  or  two 
varieties,  and  such  as  are  known  to  succeed 
well  in  the  soil  or  district,  but  the  private 
grower  has  to  maintain  a succession  as  long  as 
possible  ; consequently,  varieties  have  to  be 
grown  which  would  not  thrive  well  with  the 
market  grower  under  the  rough-and-ready 
method  of  field  culture.  I am  ready  to  admit 
that  in  many  instances  a lot  of  unnecessary 
trouble  is  undoubtedly  taken  in  the  matter  of 
trenching ; but  if  quite  unnecessary  in  some 
instances  it  is  not  so  in  others,  as  I have  met 
with  cases  where  it  was  (piite  impossible  to  cul- 
tivate Strawberries  successfully  unless  some 
form  of  trenching  was  adopted.  It  is  in  dry 
seasons  that  an  extra  depth  of  soil  must 
be  provided,  and'this,  either  by  trenching  if  the 
soil  will  acimit,  or  by  bastard  trenching  if 
the  sub-soil  is  not  in  a condition  to  enable 
It  to  be  brought  to  the  surface.  The  most 
successful  instance  I ever  met  with  of  Straw- 
berry culture  on  a light  and  thin  soil  was 
at  Loxford  Hall,  where  Mr.  Liouglas  produced 
some  of  the  grandest  crops  I ever  met  with. 
His  system  was  to  plant  annually.  The  soil 
in  the  first  instance  was  well  trenched,  work- 
ing in  at  the  same  time  a good  dressing  of 
cow-manure,  healthy  young  plants  which  had 
been  layered  early  in  3-inch  pots  being  set 
out  ill  the  latter  part  of  July  or  during  the 
early  days  of  August.  In  no  instance  were  the 
plants  allowed  to  remain  longer  than  one  year — 
in  fact,  it  was  useless  to  allow  them  to  remain 
longer,  as  if  so  they  would  degenerate  and  do 
but  little  good.  Now,  here  was  a very  successful 
instance  of  good  crops  of  Strawberries  being 
produced  annually,  and  this  in  soil  in  which  it 
was  thought  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  with  any  degree 
of  success. 

Trenciiino  atone  will  not  ensure  success,  as 
much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  plants  and  the 
manner  of  planting  them.  Those  produced 
from  yearling  plants  are  much  the  best,  as  when 
runners  are  taken  from  older  plants  they  are 
not  nearly  so  satisfactory,  as  these,  besides 
being  small,  are  not  in  a condition  to  make  a 
satisfactory  growth.  The  planting  may  also 
seem  a simple  affair,  but  it  requires  to  be  done 
with  care,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  take 
<]uickly  to  the  soil  and  soon  become  established. 
In  the  first  place  the  surface  should  be  made  as 
firm  as  possible.  When  ready  for  planting  a 
little  fresh  soil  should  also  be  at  hand  for  placing 
around  the  balls.  Not  but  that  the  plants  will 
take  to  the  soil  without  this  fresh  addition, 
but  on  poor  or  unkindly  soils  it  gives  them  a 
start,  and  the  results  obtained  well  repay  for 
the  trouble  taken.  I use  old  potting  soil  with 
burned  refuse,  with  an  admixture  of  fresh  soil, 
if  it  can  be  spared.  A spadeful  is  sufficient  for 
each  plant.  This  must  be  pressed  well  around 
the  ball,  leaving  also  a shallow  depression 
around  the  plant  as  a receptacle  for  water.  On 
heavy  land  trenching  is  not  needed  ; in  fact, 
I am  sure  the  plants  succeed  better  without  it. 
These  soils  never  have  a hard  subsoil,  neither 
do  the  plants  suffer  to  the  same  extent  from 
want  of  water.  A hard,  impervdous  clay,  or  such 
as  has  not  been  brought  under  cultivation,  will 
of  course  require  improving  by  the  addition  of 
road  grit,  burned  soil,  burned  garden  refuse,  or 
anything  of  a like  nature.  But  I refer  to  heavy 
land  or  such  as  has  previously  grown  crood 
\ egetables.  All  that  I find  necessary  to  ensure 
the  plants  succeeding  well  is  to  fork  over  the 
soil  to  the  full  depth  of  the  fork,  working  in  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  and  burned  refuse. 
The  system  of  planting  is  the  same  as  on  light 
or  gravelly  soils.  Trenching  such  soils  as  these, 


besides  being  quite  unnecessary,  would,  I am 
sure,  not  lead  to  successful  results.  Medium 
soils  are  the  better  for  being  bastard  trenched. 

H. 


PEAR-TREES  ON  HOUSE  WALLS. 

Few  trees  are  more  beautiful  on  the  house  w'all 
than  the  Pear.  In  addition  to  being  highly 
ornamental  when  in  blossom,  the  chances  of  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  are  greatly  increased  by  the 
warmth  and  shelter  afforded  by  such  a position. 
Pears,  if  well  looked  after,  would  often  be  more 
profitable  than  any  other  fruit-tree  that  could  be 
so  placed.  Jargonelle,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Marie  Louise,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurrc  d’Am  '.nlis, 
and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  would  all  do  well 
as  cottage  Pears,  and  in  such  a position  will 
generally  produce  extra  fine  fruit  of  good 


OCR  Readers’  Illdstrations  : Small  Pear  on  a 
cottage  wall.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Haslam,  Merrion, 
Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 

quality,  and  these  will,  from  their  fine  appear- 
ance, mostly  command  a good  price  if  sold,  and 
well-grown  Pears  are  always  saleable.  B. 


BLACK  CURRANTS. 

J UDGING  from  what  I see  in  many  gardens  where 
this  useful  fruit  is  grown,  the  newer  and  really 
better  kinds  of  Black  Currants  do  not  appear  to 
be  so  well  known  as  they  should  be.  I have  a 
few  bushes  of  the  Black  Naples,  and  have  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  few  seem  to  know  it, 
and  I am  sure  that  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  I have  given  away  hundreds  of  cut- 
tings from  these  plants.  It  is  probably  due  to 
the  enduring  nature  of  this  fruit  that  the  im- 
proved kinds  have  not  forced  their  way  to  the 
front  so  quickly  as  one  would  naturally  suppose 
would  be  the  case.  In  the  case  of  fruits  that 
are  liable  to  die  out,  or  in  a great  measure  lose 
their  fertility,  the  grower  in  replacing  them 
seldom  neglects  to  do  so  with  newer  and 
better  varieties,  if  such  are  to  be  had  ; but  the 
Black  Currant  so  rarely  gives  out  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  bushes  upwards  of  twenty 
years  old  bearing  with  regularity  and  freedom. 
There  is,  however,  a vast  difference  between  the 
fruits  that  such  patriarchal  bushes  yield  and  the 
produce  of  young  trees  growing  under  the  best 
conditions.  I was  never  more  impressed  with 
the  effect  of  good  culture  on  this  fruit  than 
when  looking  several  years  ago  through  a 
Surrey  market  garden.  The  bushes  were 
thrifty  specimens  about  four  years  old,  and 
loaded  with  fruit  that  was  phenomenally  large, 
more  resembling  Damsons  in  this  respect  than 
Currants.  The  ground,  it  is  true,  was  of 
a very  favourable  character,  being  a rich,  rather 
heavy  loam,  but  it  had  been  deeply  stirred  and 
well  manured.  Naturally  fruit  of  this  descrip- 
tion made  a higher  price  than  such  that  com- 
monly goes  to  market.  A point  to  note  in 
connection  with  this  fruit  is  that,  contrary  to 
what  is  the  case  with  fruits  generally,  the  im- 
provement in  size  is  accompanied  'by  a corre- 
sponding increase  in  flavour.  The  kinds  that 
give  the  largest  berries  are  the  most  luscious,  so 
that  in  their  case  quality  and  quantity  go 


together.  Such  kinds  as  Black  Naples  and 
Lee’s  Prolific  are  so  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  old  one,  that  the  latter  will  not  be  cultivated 
in  any  but  cottage  gardens.  Black  Champion 
IS  the  largest  of  all  the  Black  Currants,  but  I 
cannot  speak  as  to  its  bearing  capacities. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  for  those  who  are  think- 
ing of  profitable  returns  is  Lee’s  Prolific,  already 
mentioned.  This  is  a heavy  bearer,  and  is 
grown  extensively  for  the  London  markets  and 
for  supplying  the  jam  factories.  Those  in  want 
of  a really  first-class  kind  cannot  do  better  than 
plant  this  one.  The  Black  Currant  is  a gross 
feeder,  and  soon  exhausts  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
planted,  so  that  to  have  abundant  crops  of  good 
fruit,  established  bushes  ought  to  get  a good 
supply  of  manure  at  the  commencement  of 
every  winter,  for  unless  they  get  this  attention 
the  fruit  becomes  so  small  and  wanting  in 
flavour  as  to  be  of  little  value  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  so  particularly  prized— i.e.,  jam- 
making. Black  Currant  jam  or  jelly  is  in  many 
households  considered  in  the  light  of  a necessity, 
being  of  great  service  on  account  of  its  cooling 
properties  in  time  of  illness  ; but  unless  the  ber- 
ries are  juicy  and  well  ripened,  the  jam  will  not 
be.  good  in  flavour  and  will  not  keep  well.  The 
Black  Currant  more  than  other  hardy  fruits 
loves  moisture  at  the  roots  ; eonsequently,  the 
dampest  part  of  the  garden  should  be  chosen  for 
it.  The  ground  should  be  trenched  from  2 feet 
to  3 feet  deep,  according  to  its  character,  for  in 
many  gardens  it  is  impossible  to  find  a moisture- 
holding spot,  and  only  deep  culture  will  neutra- 
lise the  parching  influence  of  light  soils.  In- 
stead of  allowing  old  bushes  to  remain  long 
after  they  are  past  their  prime,  young  plants 
should  be  brought  on  to  take  their  place  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  shows  any  signs  of  falling  off  in 
quality.  Another  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is,  that  the  berries  cannot  come  sweet 
and  large  unless  the  pruning-knife  is  freely 
used  to  let  in  light  and  air  to  the  branches. 

B. 


GATHERING  PEARS. 

What  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion is  how  far  early  or  late  gathering  affects 
the  keeping  and  ripening  of  the  fruit.  This 
point  I hold  to  be  well  worthy  of  discussion  by 
those  who  are  in  a position  to  speak  authorita- 
tively in  the  matter — that  is  to  say,  can  state 
positively  that  anything  can  be  gained  in  the 
matter  of  gathering  and  storing  somewhat 
differently  to  the  orthodox  methods,  will  confer 
a great  favour  by  stating  their  practice.  Will 
the  fruit  keep  better  after  gathering  if  left  on 
the  trees  till  the  pips  are  well  browned  and  the 
dropping  stage  nearly  or  quite  reached,  or  is  it 
better  to  anticipate  those  symptoms?  Again, 
should  some  varieties  be  treated  differently  to 
others,  or  are  the  same  conditions  to  be  observed 
in  all  cases  ? How  does  the  time  of  gathering 
affect  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and,  finally,  what 
can  safely  be  done  to  retard  ripening  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered  ? Every  reader  who  is  inter- 
ested in  Pear  culture  ought  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate something  that  is  instructive  about  one 
or  more  varieties,  and  it  is  very  certain  advice, 
brief  or  otherwise,  would  be  fully  appreciated 
just  now.  In  order  to  set  the  ball  rolling,  I will 
give  my  own  replies  to  the  queries  formulated, 
and  if  they  do  not  agree  with  the  generally 
expressed  opinions,  let  those  who  can  set  me 
right  do  so.  As  a rule.  Pears  keep  best  by  being 
gathered  before  the  pips  are  browned  or  the 
fruit  parts  readily  from  the  tree  when  raised 
out  of  its  natural  position.  There  is,  hoivever, 
the  risk  of  being  somewhat  too  hasty,  shrivel- 
ling rather  than  ripening  being  the  outcome. 
This  season  I shall  start  gathering  when  the 
seeds  are  just  beginning  to  change  colour,  or 
if  the  fruits  are  too  large  or  two  few  in  number 
to  be  tested  by  cutting,  some  will  be  gathered 
directly  this  can  be  done  without  actually  drag- 
ging them  from  the  trees.  About  a week  or 
ten  days  later  another  lot  from  the  same  trees 
will  be  stored,  very  few,  if  any,  being  left  till 
they  are  ready  to  drop.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  exact  time  at  which  Pears  should  be 
gathered,  so  much  depending  upon  the  varieties 
and  local  circumstances.  In  all  probability 
none  will  need  to  be  left  hanging  till  frosts 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  them,  Glou  Morceau, 
Chaumontel,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  and  other  sorts  usually  late 
in  maturing  being  in  a more  forward  condition 
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than  usual  tins  season.  Leaving  early  and 
second  early  V'arieties,  including  Jargonelle, 
Williams’  Bon  Chr(5tien,  and  Beurre  d’Amanlis 
on  the  trees  till  they  are  yellow  tends  to  spoil 
the  quality,  the  fruit  being  more  mealy  than  is 
the  case  with  those  gathered  earlier  and  ripened 
off  the  trees.  Much  the  same  thing  occurs  if 
later  varieties,  including  Easter  Beurre,  are 
left  too  long  on  the  trees.  When  Pears  are 
gathered  a little  in  advance  of  the  dropping 
period  they  may  not  be  so  well  coloured,  but 
this  is  amply  atoned  for  in  the  superior 
lusciousness  of  the  fruit.  As  before  hinted, 
varieties  differ  considerably  in  their  time  of 
maturing  on  the  trees,  but  the  same  rule  should 
hold  good  as  to  the  gathering  tests  throughout. 
That  Pears  should  have  somewhat  warmer 
storage  quarters  than  Apples  there  is  no  disput- 
ing, and  a little  extra  warmth  will  sometimes 
both  liasten  ripening  and  improve  the  quality 
of  tlie  fruit.  This  season,  however,  it  will  be  a 
great  mistake  to  store  them  in  very  warm,  dry 
rooms,  as  I feel  certain  the  well-matured  Pears 
will  keep  better  than  usual  in  lower  tempera- 
tures. A dry  room  from  which  frosts  are 
excluded,  or  where  the  temperature  is  seldom 
or  ever  below  40  degs.  and  rarely  above  55  degs., 
will  best  meet  the  case.  W. 


STORING  FRUIT. 

In  many  gardens  the  want  of  a suitable  place 
for  the  storing  of  hardy  fruits  is  often  over- 
looked, and  the  gardener  is  obliged  to  put  up 
with  many  make-shifts  and  use  places  very  un- 
suitable. Of  late  years  much  has  been  done  to 
remedy  this  want,  but  in  small  gardens  the 
point  is  often  overlooked  and  the  gardener  ex- 
pected to  keep  his  fruit  as  long  as  his  neighbour 
with  every  convenience.  A costly  fruit  room  is 
not  a necessity,  of  course ; but  a well-fitted  room, 
with  perfect  ventilation,  is  always  a pleasing 
addition  to  a well-kept  garden,  but  not  a 
necessity.  Those  who  object  on  the  score  of 
expense  should  certainly  get  a plan  of  the  Pear 
and  Apple  room  in  the  celebrated  Maidstone 
nursery,  as  it  is  easily  and  readily  constructed, 
very  cheap  and  lasting,  and  perfect  as  regards 
keeping  the  fruit,  as  is  well  known  by  the 
samples  exhibited  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May  in  splendid  condition.  These  rooms  are  con- 
structed of  match-board,  and  thickly  thatched, 
and  the  cool,  even  temperature  maintained  by 
the  heavy  thatch  just  suits  the  fruit,  the  ventila- 
tion being  ample  and  the  rooms  look  charming, 
so  that  it  well  repays  those  who  have  fruit 
in  quantity,  especially  at  this  season,  to  get  it 
stored  in  a suitable  place  to  preserve  it.  I have, 
when  short  of  room,  used  a disused  dry  ice-house 
for  many  of  the  late-keeping  Apples,  and  they 
keep  much  better  than  when  in  a fluctuating 
temperature,  and  the  fruit  has  often  been  in  large 
heaps  and  very  little  lost.  A cool  temperature, 
and  perfectly  sweet  and  dry,  without  damp 
straw  or  litter  of  any  kind,  goes  a long  way  to 
preserve  the  fruit.  Careful  handling  when 
gathering  is  also  very  necessary,  and  gathering 
into  small  flat  baskets  or  trays  with  some  dry 
Moss  at  the  bottom,  as  much  damage  is  often 
caused  by  piling  up  the  fruit  in  the  basket, 
thus  bruising  it  in  its  early  stages  and 
causing  premature  decay.  When  possible  the 
late  fruit  should  be  stored  at  the  north  or 
coolest  end  of  the  room,  placing  the  early 
kinds  as  they  mature  for  use,  and  removing 
the  deca,yed  fruit  at  the  earliest  moment 
if  the  slightest  part  is  decayed,  as  one  fruit 
soon  affects  all  its  neighbours.  Great  care  is 
also  required  in  the  harvesting  of  the  different 
varieties,  as  if  gathered  too  soon  tlie  fruit 
shrivels  and  loses  much  of  its  flavour,  and  if  too 
late,  frost  often  cracks  the  outside  skin  and 
thus  causes  mould.  Many  early  Pears  and 
Apples  do  not  require  storing  at  all,  but  may  be 
used  off  the  trees,  as  if  stored  they  soon  decay 
and  lose  flavour.  A few  fruits  gathered  daily 
and  placed  on  a shelf  in  a cool  vinery  soon  have 
the  desired  quality,  as  it  is  useless  to  leave  all 
on  the  early  trees  to  come  in  at  one  date,  as 
they  soon  decay  when  fully  ripe.  If  practicable. 
Apples  should  be  stored  separately  from  Pears, 
and  late  keepers  as  far  apart  as  possible  from 
the  early  fruit,  and  storing  on  clean,  dry  shelves, 
well  ventilated,  and  in  single  layers  for  those 
leqiiired  to  be  kept  a long  time.  All  spotted  or 
doubtful  samples  should  be  placed  away  from 
the  perfect  and  thoroughly  sourid  fruit.  When 
first  placed  in  the  room  the  fruit  should  be 


examined  every  few  days,  as  much  of  it  often 
decays  immediately  after  gathering.  By  atten- 
tion to  small  details  mucli  fruit  can  be  saved, 
and  the  season  prolonged.  G. 


919. —Mildew  in  a vinery.  — Un- 
doubtedly the  vinery  in  question  has  been 
treated  badly  in  the  way  of  airing,  watering, 
&c.,  and  this  has  brought  on  the  attack  of  mil- 
dew. In  seasons  like  this  our  unheated  vineries 
(and,  in  fact,  all  cold  houses)  need  very  care- 
ful management  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  mil- 
dew. Every  effort  sliould  be  used  to  keep  the 
air  as  dry  as  possible  in  the  after  part  of  the  day 
and  at  night.  The  mildew  is  often  brought  on 
by  sliutting  up  the  house  in  the  afternoon  with 
a deal  of  moisture  in  it,  produced  b}'  syringing, 
&c.  After  the  sun  heat  has  gone  the  air  of  the 
house  gets  low,  damp,  and  cold,  and  feels  vei’y 
chilly  towards  the  morning  ; this  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  this  pest  in  cold-houses.  Again, 
it  is  often  brought  on  tiy  cold  draughts,  and 
this  the  more  so  when  the  temperature  has  been 
allowed  to  go  high  before.  I am  penning  this 
for  the  benefit  of  “Blue  Dorset,”  believing 
prevention  is  better  than  cure.  If  the  branches 
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are  very  badly  affected  dust  them  all  over  with 
sulphur,  as  this  can  be  washed  off  the  bunches 
when  ripe.  Paint  the  walls,  &c. , where  the  sun 
shines  on  them  ; this  will  give  off  some  fumes  of 
sulphur  and  assist  in  keeping  it  down.  Nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  to  vegetation  than  fumes 
of  sulphur  from  a hot  shov’el,  as  described. — 
Chard. 

925.— Moss- litter  for  Strawberry- 

beds. — It  has  been  many  times  stated  in 
Gardening  that  Moss-litter  that  has  been  used 
in  stables  or  under  any  other  cattle  is  a suitable 
manure  for  garden  crops  of  all  kinds,  including 
fruit-trees.  Strawberries,  &c.  You  must,  how- 
ever, understand  that  unless  it  is  pretty  well 
charged  with  urine  it  does  not  of  itself  contain 
any  appreciable  amount  of  manurial  matter. 
For  the  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  I find  that 
Moss-litter  from  the  stable,  if  it  is  laid  in  a heap 
two  or  three  months  previously  and  covered 
with  a thin  coat  of  soil,  is  excellent.  The 
plants  thrive  in  it  immensely. — J.  C.  C. 

912.  — An  old  Green  Gage-tree.  — 
“H.  S.,  South  Norwood,”  says  his  Green  Gage- 
tree  has  not  borne  fruit  for  two  years,  but  has 
many  shoots  or  suckers  coming  up  round  the 
stem.  I would  suggest  that  he  opens  the  ground 


down  to  where  these  .said  sucker.s  spring  from 
the  large  roots  and  cut  tliem  clean  off',  shaving 
the  edges  quite  smooth,  as  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less cutting  them  off  just  under  the  ground  line, 
as  they  only  multiply  all  the  more  and  rob 
the  tree  very  much.  When  the  hole  is  tilled  in 
again  it  would  be  a good  plan  to  use  quite 
fresh  soil  and  ram  it  in  very  firmly  about  tlie 
roots,  and  except  for  such  a purpose,  as  clearing 
away  the  suckers  complained  of,  I would  never 
disturb  the  soil  near  the  stems  of  Plum-trees,  as 
I believe  it  has  a great  tendency  to  cause 
suckers  to  spring  up  ; in  fact,  the  soil  can  hardly 
be  too  tightly  pressed  down  over  the  roots  of 
Plums  and  otlier  stone  fruits. — James  Groom, 
Gosport. 

929.  — Cider-press. — The  chea])est  way  to 
obtain  a cider-press  is  to  advertise  in  a local 
paper  published  in  one  of  the  soutli-u  estern 
counties,  as  many  farmers  have  given  uji  making 
cider,  and  are  glad  to  find  a purchaser  for  their 
presses.  At  auction  sales  I have  sometimes 
seen  a press  and  other  utensils  necessary  for 
making  cider  sold  for  a mere  trifle  according 
to  what  they  cost  when  new. — J.  C.  C. 


PENTSTEMONS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Amongst  genera  peculiar  to  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  New  World,  to  which  our  herbaceous 
borders  are  indebted  for  their  gaiety,  there  is, 
perhaps,  none  more  important  than  the  Pentste- 
mon.  The  North  American  continent,  amid  the 
rocky  ravines  w’hence  the  mighty  rivers  of  that 
part  of  the  world  derive  their  origin,  is  the  home 
of  the  Pentstemons.  Varied  in  colour,  profusely 
floriferous,  and  possessing  a graceful  habit  of 
growth,  Pentstemons  have  a value  for  the 
decoration  of  our  flower  beds,  rock  gardens,  and 
shrubberies  that  few  other  plants  possess,  the 
more  so  as  their  blooming  season  may  be  said  to 
be  distributed  over  a period  of  at  least  five 
months,  commencing  with  the  charming  blue 
P.  procerus  in  June,  and  finishing  off  with  the 
endless  varieties  of  P.  Hartwegi,  in  all  shades  of 
rose,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  whose  beauty  holds 
its  own  even  in  the  dull,  dreary  month  of 
November,  long  after  the  more  fragile  denizens 
of  the  flower  garden  have  become  things  of  the 
past.  Within  the  past  few  years  much  has  been 
done  also  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Pentstemons  by  judicious  selection  of  seminal 
varieties  of  the  old  P.  Hartwegi  (here  figured) 
and  P.  gentianoides,  which,  though  they  possess 
a wide  variation  in  colour,  lack  the  beautiful 
clear  blue  which  we  find  in  some  of  the  species, 
and  therefore  have  a somewhat  monotonous 
effect.  These  garden  varieties,  or  so-called 
hybrids,  may  be  ranged  under  two  series  of 
colours — those  from  P.  Hartwegi  belonging  to 
the  red-flowered  set,  and  those  from  P. 
gentianoides  to  the  purple-flowered  class  ; and, 
strange  to  remark,  these  series  of  colours  will 
be  found  to  run  strictly  parallel  with  other 
structural  peculiarities. 

As  REGARDS  cuj.TURE,  the  species  have  un- 
fortunately gained  the  reputation  of  being  some- 
what difficult  to  manage,  as  some,  especially 
those  of  the  shrubby  section,  show  a remarkable 
tendency  to  suddenly  die  away  when  they  are 
apparently  in  robust  health.  In  order  to 
ensure  ordinary  success,  thorough  drainage 
of  the  spot  in  which  they  are  planted  is  a 
primary  consideration,  as  it  is  a well-known 
fact  that  these,  as  well  as  a host  of  other 
Californian  plants,  suffer  more  from  excessive 
moisture  at  the  roots  than  from  the  coldness 
of  our  winters.  The  soil  best  suited  for  all 
Pentstemons  consists  of  good  friable  loam, 
with  an  admixture  of  well-decayed  leaf-mould 
and  sharp  sand.  It  is  specially  advisable  in  the 
case  of  Pentstemons  to  have,  in  addition  to  the 
border  specimens,  a few  plants  in  cold-frames, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  fill  vacancies,  shoidd  they 
occur.  They  may  be  propagated  either  by 
means  of  cuttings  or  seeds.  The  former  mode 
applies  chiefly  to  the  shrubby  kinds,  which 
strike  freely  in  spring ; and  in  favourable 
seasons  seeds  are  freely  produced  from  those 
from  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  cut- 
tings. Any  attempt  to  multiply  them  by  divi- 
sion of  the  tufts  will  be  found  to  result,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  entire  loss  of  the  plants.  P. 
barbatus  and  P.  procerus,  however,  endure  this 
mode  of  propagation.  Seed  should  be  sown  in 
February  or  March,  on  a gentle  hot-bed,  under 
a frame,  in  seed-pans,  well  drained  with  broken 
plaster  and  filled  in  with  a compost  of  peat-soil 
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andsand.  In  April  theseedliiigs  should  be  pricked 
out  under  a frame,  and  tliese,  planted  out  in 
May,  will,  as  a rule,  usually  come  into  flower  by 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  Another  mode  is 
to  sow  in  May  or  June  in  the  open  air,  in 
ground  enriched  with  leaf-mould.  The  seed 
beds  should  be  covered  with  chopped  Moss 
to  preserve  a uniform  coobiess  and  humidity. 
In  August  the  seedlings  should  be  potted 
and  removed  to  a greenhouse  or  conservatory 
for  the  winter.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  seed  sown  at  either  of  these  seasons  fre- 
quently does  not  germinate  until  the  following 
year. 

CiTTTiNu.s  should  be  taken  in  August  or  early 
in  September  from  tlie  young  growths  thrown 
up  round  the  main  stem,  and  they  should  be 
put  into  a jirepared  sandy  bed,  on  a shady 
border,  under  a hand-glass,  or  in  boxes  or  pots 
placed  in  a cold-frame.  They  root  readily, 
and  those  in  boxes  or  pots  might  be  wintered 
in  this  way,  and  not  transplanted  till  spring. 
Those  struck  on  the  border  should  be  lifted  and 
potted,  or  planted  out  in  a cold-frame  for  the 
winter,  or  transplanted  to  the  open  ground  in  a 
well  prepared  bed,  and  protected  with  a little 
litter  or  branches  of  evergreens  during  severe 
weather.  Under  general  circumstances  the 
young  plants  should  not  be  planted  out  till  the 
March  or  April  following.  When  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  stock  of  any  one  or  more  varie- 
ties as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  store  pots  of 
cuttings  rooted  in  autumn  should  be  taken  into 
a gentle  bottom-heat  in  spring  and  induced  to 
grow  ; and  if  the  young  growths  be.  taken  off  as 
soon  as  they  are  2 inches  in  length,  and  put  in 
pans  of  sandy  soil  in  the  same  temperature, 
they  will  quickly  strike,  and  by  May  and  June, 
if  properly  treated,  will  have  grown  into  healthy 
plants.  Seed  of  the  best  varieties  only  should 
be  sown.  The  Pentstemon  is  a very  free  seeder, 
and  there  is  no  dillioulty  in  obtaining  some.  In 

Saving  seed  for  sowing,  only  the  very  finest 
varieties  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose, 
and  those  showing  novelty  of  character — for 
variation  is  always  a most  acceptable  character- 
istic— and  such  flowers  can  scarcely  fail  to  yield 
something  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  February  or  early  in  March 
in  a gentle  heat.  It  will  quickly  germinate, 
and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
they  should  be  pricked  off  into  shallow  boxes, 
and,  after  a time,  hardened  off  in  a cold-frame. 
Here  the  plants  can  remain  till  the  end  of  May 
or  later,  according  to  their  size,  and  then  be 
planted  out  in  well-prepared  beds.  A gene- 
rous soil  will  serve  to  bring  out  as  fully  as 
possible  the  quality  of  the  seedling  flowers. 
When  they  flower,  which  tliey  will  do  by 
August  and  September,  any  varieties  of  extra 
good  quality  should  be  marked  for  propagation 
by  cuttings  or  for  seeding  from,  while  the  in- 
ferior ones  will  do  for  the  mixed  border.  If  the 
bed  of  seedlings  be  allowed  fo  stand  for 
another  season  {and  it  is  always  a good  plan  to 
do  this),  the  seed-stalks  should  be  cut  av/ay  as 
soon  as  ripe,  the  bed  cleaned,  top-dressed  with 
leaf-soil  and  short  manure  in  spring,  and  it  will 
yield  a plentiful  harvest  of  flow’ers  the  following 
summer.  During  winter  seedlings  should  be 
protected  by  a cold  frame,  and  planted  out  early 
in  April  in  a deep  soil  and  in  a sunny  situation. 
The  varieties  change  so  frequently  and  so  many 
are  raised  from  time  to  time  that  we  do  not 
give  the  names  of  the  varieties  supposed  to  have 
most  merit  at  present,  but  leave  the  selection 
to  individual  taste.  B. 


923. — Spent  tan. — Tan  that  has  been  used 
as  a mulch  for  Strawberries  is  useless  for  the 
time  being,  as  there  will  be  no  heat  left  in  it, 
and  it  is  yet  too  fresh  for  use  as  manure.  But 
lay  it  up  in  a heap  in  some  out  of  the  way  place 
for  a couple  of  years,  sprinkling  a little  lime 
with  it,  and  it  will  then  become  an  excellent 
substitute  for  leaf- mould,  and  will  form  an 
excellent  dressing  for  flower-borders,  vegetables, 
&c.— B.  C.  R. 

It  appears  that  you  must  have  placed  a 

rather  thick  layer  of  the  tan  round  the  Straw- 
berries. If  so  you  had  better  rake  it  off  and 
place  it  in  a heap,  and  next  spring  lay  it  on  the 
Potato-sets  when  you  plant  them.  I do  not  say 
that  the  tan  will  nourish  the  roots  of  the  Pota- 
toes, but  the  tubers  will  come  out  much  brighter 
and  cleaner  than  from  any  other  material  jmu 
can  use  ; or  you  may  spread  the  tan  over  any 


vacant  ground  and  dig  it  in,  either  now  or  in  the 
winter.  Anyway,  it  should  be  taken  away  from 
the  Strawberries  at  once. — J.  C.  0. 


ROSES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

By  the  end  of  August  most  of  us  have  com- 
pleted budding,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
operation  should  not  extend  until  the  middle  of 
September.  Last  season  this  was  almost  a 
necessity,  where  one  had  .so  many  stocks  to 
work  upon,  for  the  drought  kept  them  so  back- 
ward in  grow'th  that  one  could  not  get  the  bark 
to  lift  easily  until  quite  late  in  the  season.  iMy 
object  in  this  note  is  to  state  that  we  need  not 
fear  to  bud  after  July  and  mid- August,  as  many 
of  my  friends  seem  to  imagine.  In  point  of 
fact,  my  own  will  last  much  longer  than  usual, 
for  not  only  am  I short  of  buds  of  the  most 
desirable  kinds,  but  the  quantity  makes  it 
certain  that  August  will  be  out  before  the 
budding  is  completed.  I hope  my  readers  who 
may  possess  a good  plant  in  a health}'  state,  of 
any  less  desired  kind,  will  not  dig  it  up  with 
the  object  of  planting  the  greater  favourites  in 
its  place.  By  budding  upon  it  they  can  have 
better  results  with  much  less  expense  and 
labour.  I would  like  to  note  that  the  coming 
month  is  most  fa\’ourable  for  lifting  and  potting 
any  maiden  plants  of  H.  Perpetuals  intended  for 
pots.  I’ersonally,  I much  prefer  these  upon  the 
Manetti-stock,  and  this  ripens  early  as  a general 
rule.  If  lifted  and  potted  firmly,  stood  upon  the 
north  side  of  a wall  or  hedge,  and  kept  moist, 
they  will  make  new  roots  at  once.  Of  course, 
you  will  notlift  unless  growth  is  fairly  ripe.  That 
would  be  folly.  But  we  may  well  take  advantage 
of  the  present  mature  state  of  most  dwarf  H.  Per- 
petuals upon  this  stock.  It  is  an  earlier  and  safer 
forcer  than  the  Brier,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  a few  should  not  be  used  during  the  coming 
season  if  not  hurried  too  much.  By  far  the  best 
batch  of  “ H.  P’s.”  in  pots  I have  had  were 
treated  in  this  way ; but  they  were  not  forced 
in  the  form  we  understand  that  term  to  express. 
They  were  kept  in  a pit  until  the  days  turned, 
then  introduced  to  a light  house,  just  kept  free 
from  frost  and  only  very  slightly  aided  by  fire- 
heat  as  the  season  advanced.  Among  them 
were  many  old  kinds,  and  the  batch  of  new 
Roses  for  the  season.  It  was  the  year  of  A.  K. 
Williams  and  Gabrielle  Luizet,  and  I was  thus 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  what  real  gems 
these  were,  also  several  others  sent  out  the  same 
season.  My  dwarf  Roses  are  making  pro- 
digious growth  during  this  weather,  and  many 
of  the  long  shoots  are  being  pegged  down  with 
the  object  of  getting  a better  show  of  autumn 
bloom  than  usual.  It  is  only  the  more  forward 
shoots  that  are  so  treated,  and  some  are  already 
showing  for  bloom  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least 
whether  it  be  early  autumn  or  spring  when  this 
is  done,  if  the  growth  is  sufficiently  matured 
we  shall  get  a show  of  bloom  provided  other 
conditions  are  favourable.  It  is  established 
dwarfs  which  I am  referring  to  at  present. 
Last  autumn  I pegged  down  several  shoots  of 
maiden  Teas  and  Noisettes,  also  a few  strong 
Gloire  de  Margottin,  and  others,  because  they 
had  become  so  ripe  from  the  prolonged  drought 
and  were  showing  signs  of  renewed  growth  after 
the  August  showers.  The  result  was  the  finest 
show  of  autumnal  bloom  we  have  had,  lasting 
well  into  theendof  Septemberand  early  October. 
It  is  only  the  same  idea  carried  out  again  when 
we  stop  the  growth  of  partly  matured  shoots, 
and  then  peg  them  down  some  weeks  later.  I 
counted  twenty  buds  upon  one  shoot  of  La 
Rosiere  this  morning,  each  bloom-bud  coming 
from  an  eye  upon  the  pegged-down  growth. 
About  ten  years  ago  I had  charge  of  a Rose- 
house,  one  side  border  of  which  was  planted 
with  H.  Perpetuals.  Being  slightly  forced,  in 
addition  to  the  protection  of  glass,  the  plants, 
of  course,  made  their  long  shoots  much  earlier 
than  usual.  They  were  ripe  by  August,  and  so 
I thought  they  should  produce  bloom  now  just 
as  well  as  in  the  following  early  spring.  So  the 
weaker  wood  was  cut  out,  and  although  much 
of  the  foliage  still  remained  on  we  tied  the  other 
growths  down  in  the  orthodox  mafmer.  They 
were  sufficiently  matured  that  outside  influences 
would  have  removed  the  majority  of  their 
leaves.  I never  had  a more  useful  lot  of  bloom 


in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  than  from  these 
plants ; all  the  more  so  because  it  was  an 
unfortunate  season  for  them  in  the  autumn. 
Gabrielle  Luizet,  then  almost  new,  Magna 
Charta,  and  other  strong  growers,  were  superb, 
the  little  glass  protection  saving  me  a most 
pleasing  crop.  I do  not  advocate  this  plan  for 
general  use,  however,  because  after  they  had 
flowered  the  worst  possible  period  of  the  year 
for  new  growth  from  such  growers  was  upon  us, 
but  in  this  case  it  paid  me  well.  From  that 
time  1 have  occasionally  pegged  down  a few  of 
the  more  forward  growths  in  the  open,  especially 
in  sheltered  .spots.  This  is  usually  where  we  find 
growth  of  the  desired  maturity,  as  it  naturally 
made  a more  forward  start,  and  will  also  be  able 
to  linish  blooming  with  greater  .security  against 
autumnal  checks.  I will  give  a few  practical 
hints  upon  the  preparation  of  Rose-stocks 
shortly,  as  we  shall  so  soon  be  busy  in  this 
department.  p.  U. 


The  Japanese  Roses. — Two  of  the  most 
charming  Roses  one  may  have  for  a small 
garden,  and  succeeding  well  even  near  such 
large  places  as  London,  are  the  Japanese  Roses, 
R.  rugosa,  and  its  variety  alba.  When  pruned 
down  a little  in  the  spring  strong  shoots  are 
formed,  the  leafage  is  dense,  pixifuse,  and  strong, 
and  the  flowers  borne  freely,  whilst  they  last  a 
long  time  when  cut,  although  quite  single.  In 
the  type  they  are  of  a deep-rose  shade,  touched 
with  purple,  and  in  the  variety  alba  of  the 
purest  white.  The  flowers  are  followed  by 
large  scarlet  fruits,  and  in  a good  autumn  a 
thriving  bush  bears  flowers  and  fruits  together. 
One  of  the  sweetest  in  scent  of  all  Roses  is  the 
hybrid  R.  rugosa,  named  Comte  d’Epresmil, 
which  has  purplish-rose  flowers,  semi-double, 
and  very  fragrant.  A few  blooms  will  per-fume 
a large  room. — V.  C. 

Rose  Viscountess  Folkestone.  — 

Those  who  have  not  this  lovely  Rose  in  their  gar- 
dens should  make  note  of  it.  It  is  classed  amongst 
the  Hybrid  Teas,  the  growth  of  the  plant  robust, 
bushy,  and  leafy,  the  flowers  large,  full, 
informal,  and  white,  just  touched  with  pink. 
They  appear  freely  in  summer  and  also  autumn. 
This  Rose  was  raised  by  the  late  Henry  Bennett, 
of  Shepperton,  who  gave  us  such  kinds  as  Grace 
Darling,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  many  other 
splendid  things.  A Rose  called  Grand  Due  de 
Luxembourg  is  much  like  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, but  the  flowers  are  decided  pink  in 
colour. — C.  T. 

Rose  Marquis  of  Salisbury.— This  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  Roses  raised  of  recent 
years.  It  is  described  as  a Hybrid  Tea,  but  has 
the  aspect  of  a Chinese  Rose  somewhat,  and  the 
description  given  of  it  as  a Red  Camoens  is  apt. 
I was  through  a large  nursery  recently,  and  in 
the  distance  noticed  a superb  mass  of  vivid 
crimson  against  dark-coloured  leaves,  a unique 
display,  and  was  told  it  was  this  new  Rose.  It 
grows  strongly,  flowers  freely  over  a long 
season,  and  is  a splendid  Rose  to  get  a good 
group  of,  because  of  its  brilliantly-coloured 
flowers,  as  rich  as  the  deepest-coloured  Tea  or 
China  Rose. — C.  T. 


The  Sweet-scented  Tobacco.— One  of 

the  best  of  garden  flowers  now  is  the  White 
Sweet-scented  Tobacco,  known  as  Nicotiana 
aflinis.  It  lasts  in  full  beauty  until  the  large, 
ivory-white,  fragrant  flowers  get  cut  off’  by 
frosts,  and  many  gatherings  may  be  made  for 
the  house  without  interfering  with  the  beauty 
of  the  display.  The  leafage  is  broad  and 
robust,  and  for  gardens,  large  or  small,  nothing 
is  more  appropriate  when  well  grouped  than 
this  form  of  Tobacco.  When  the  sun  is  very 
hot  the  flowers  close  up,  but  expand  fully  to- 
wards evening,  like  the  Evening  Primrose  in  this 
respect.  It  is  so  readily  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  gentle  heat  in  early  spring  that  almost  every- 
one may  have  it,  and  I have  some  self-sown 
seedlings  in  bloom,  the  plants  being  very  robust, 
far  more  so  than  I anticipated.  When  first  put 
out  slugs  are  very  partial  to  the  leaves,  and 
should  be  kept  away.  One  seldom  sees  this  fine 
flower  well  grouped,  but  in  the  evening  nothing 
is  more  delightful  than  a mass  of  it,  the  flowers 
standing  out  con.spicuously  in  the  twilight,  and 
exhaling  a welcome  perfume. — Amateur. 
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TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

These  beautiful  flowers  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  amateur  gardeners  with  little 
accommodation  for  wintering  plants  in  the  way 
of  glass  structures,  because  they  can  be  treated 
like  Potatoes — viz. , dug  up  as  soon  as  frost  comes 
on  in  autumn,  and  packed  in  boxes  of  dry  soil 
or  sand,  and  stored  in  any  cellar  or  dark  place 
secure  from  frost,  and  they  need  not  be  taken 
out  until  March.  I recently  saw  a lovely  bed  of 
very  tine  varieties,  grown  b}'  an  amateur  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  glas.s  lights  at  all.  The  roots 
were  procured  in  Starch,  and  potted  in  4-inch 
pots,  and  .set  in  the  windows  of  one  of  the  upper 
rooms,  giving  very  little  water  until  tiiey  started 
to  grow,  which  they  did  freely  as  the  solar  heat 
increased,  until  by  the  middle  of  May  they  were 
nice  steady  plants,  and  were  placed  out-of-doors 
during  the  day,  but  shifted  under  the  shelter  of 
a summer-house  until  the  first  week  in  .June, 
when  a bed  of  good  compost,  composed  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand,  was  got  ready,  and  they 
were  planted  out  and  received  a good  soaking  of 
water,  and  by  the  end  of  July  they  had  formed  a 
magnificent  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers.  I may 
add  that  with  the  aid  of  a frame  to  raise  young 
seedlings  in  to  keep  up  stock  and  get  greater- 
variety,  one  might  have  a lovely  garden  without 
the  worry  and  anxiety  of  keeping  tender  bedding 
plants  through  the  winter  months,  and  I feel  sure 
that  Tuberous  Begonias  have  agreat  future  before 
them.  J.  G.,  Ooftport. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qaestlcne.  — Queries  and.  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDKNiNo/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  foUoto  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oJ 
Gardening,  57,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pdblisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
%n  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

i)i6.— Rose  “ Devoniensis.”— I should  be  much 
obhffed  for  any  information  as  to  the  culture  of  thisitose'l 
— .Mis.s  M.  Mildred. 


Strawberries.— If  I cover  the  hed  with  tan  a 
good  thickness  will  it  injure  the  plants  or  fruit  in  any 
wa^'  V I shall  he  glad  of  some  exjierienced  reader's  reply. 

»tS.— Strawberry  culture.— Would  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  if  any  of  the  leaves  should  he  cut  oft  the 
plants  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and,  if  so,  how  manv'-'— 

INEXI'ERIENCED. 

940.— A Privet-hedge.— I have  a Privet-hedge 
which  is  hotli  too  high  and  broad  for  the  place  in  which 
it  is  growing.  When  would  be  a suitable  time  to  cut  it 
down  ■?— Privet. 

9.50. — Verbenas.— May  I ask  what  is  the  best  soil  for 
planting  out  Verbenas  in?  My  plants  always  run  to  leaf 
and  produce  few  flowers,  though  placed  in  a kinny  border 
Locality,  Leeds. — Omega. 

9.51. — Double  Red  Hawthorns.— These,  idanted 
last  O-tober,  have  done  well.  Should  they  he  cut  back— 
when  and  how?  I should  wish  them  to  grow  in  natur.al 
but  orderly  form. — W.  M. 

952. — Pansies.— Having  sown  some  Pansies  rather 
early  they  are  already  coming  into  bloom.  Will  it 
interfere  with  their  early  flowering  next  spring,  or  should 
I cut  off  these  blooms  'i — S. 

953.  --Lobelia  cardinalis,  &c.— Will  this  Lobelia 
and  a Ppntstenion  stand  the  winter  without  protection  in 
.South  Wales  ? If  not,  what  iirotection  can  I give  them 
without  a glass-house  ?— Inquirer. 

954. -Oaterpillars  on  Gooseberrles.-Ishall  feel 

obliged  if  someone  will  tell  me  a cure  for  these  iiests  ’ 
It  13  a perfect  plague,  and  one  cannot  go  near  the  Goose- 
berry-hushes.—The  Oarde.ner,  Woodlands. 

955. -Wallflpwers  -These,  planted  last  October, 

have  not  done  well.  ^Vhatcan  Ido  to  iniprove  their  Ho  weriiiif 
next  year?  I believe  they  should  be  treated  as  biennials 
fbhould  they  be  cut  back  m any  way? W.  M. 

950.-Rose-bush  for  a grave. -Will  someone 
please  to  tell  ine  the  best  Rose  1 could  get  to  plant  on  a 
grave?  I should  like  one  that  would  bloom  for  a long 
Unm,  and  not  grow  too  big.  Would  a Moss  Rose  do  best  ? 

the  Valley. — Will  someone  please 
to  inform  me  it  Lilies  of  tlie  Valley  will  grow  underneath 


a thick  widespreadlng  evergreen-tree  where  neither  siin 
nor  rain  can  reach  them?  I can  manage  to  keep  the 
place  damp,— Rawiion. 

90S.— “ Geranium  ” cuttings.— Is  it  iiossible  to 
keep  the  above  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room  when  g.as 
is  burnt?  I have  struck  some  in  pots  as  suggested 
reoeiitfy  in  Gardening,  and  should  much  like  to  keep 
them,  hut  have  no  glass. — Inquirer. 

959.— Oil-stove  for  a greenhouse.— i want,  if 
possible,  to  heat  a greenliouse,  14  feet  by  8 feet,  with  an 
oil-stove,  so  that  1 can  keep  things  growing  during  the 
winter?  I shall  be  much  ol.liged  if  anj’ of  your  readers 
will  help  me  with  their  advice  ?— A.  P.  N. 

9-3(J,— Housing  Chry.santhemums.— I slionkl  he 
glad  to  know  if  Clirysantheminns,  after  being  housed  at 
the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse  till  frost  ai.proachos,  reipiire  any  w-ateriiig 
overhead,  or  is  the  root  supply  snlficient'.' — Inquirer. 

961. — Shrubs  for  a dusty  place.— Will  anyone 
tell  me  the  two  best  shrubs  for  planting  in  a dusty  situa- 
tion with  west  aspect  ? Must  he  evergreen,  and  of  low, 
bushy  growth.  Flowering  shrubs  not  wished  for.  Kindly 
state  time  for  planting,  most  suitable  soil,  &c.  ?— I.XQUiREii. 

962.  — Small  Apples. — I have  generally  a fair  crop  of 
Apples,  but  witli  an  unusual  abundance  of  small,  useless 
fruit.  We  here  call  them  crumplings,  or  crinklings  ; some 
trees  bear  nothing  but  these,  others  half,  some  with  few. 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy  ? — G.  C. 

963. — Trees  for  a screen.— I should  be  very 
much  indebted  if  anyone  would  state  the  names  of  the 
most  suitable  and  quick-growing  trees  to  plant  in  an 
open  situation  to  screen  off  the  rear  of  some  adjoining 
buildings  ? Also  their  right  age  and  best  time  to  plant  the 
trees. — Puzzled. 

934.— Roses  for  “button -holes.”— Would  some- 
one kindly  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  Roses  for 
button-hole  work  to  be  grown  in  a greenhouse  where  a 
fair  heat  may  be  applied  when  necessary  ? The  situation 
is  in  Lancashire.  Prolific  varieties  which  would  gi\  e a 
succession  of  flowers  are  desirable. — Rose  Fa.ncter. 

965.— Heating  a small  greenhouse.— I have  a 
small  lean-to  greenhouse  in  my  garden,  about  14  feet  bv 
8 feet,  with  low  roof,  facing  west,  walls  to  form  the  endi 
Will  someone  please  advise  as  to  an  inexpensive  means  of 
heating  it  to  about  45  degs.  in  frosty  weather?  I grow 
half-hardy  Ferns  and  l^elargoniums.— Subscriber. 

9G6.— Chrysanthemum  B.  Molyneux.— Would 
Mr.  Molyneux  kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  this  Chrysanthe- 
mum ? I have  several  plants  of  the  above,  all  of  which 
grow  very  slowly,  and  the  leaves  are  small  and  curled, 
as  it  something  were  wrong  with  the  roots.  The  plants 
were  potted  in  rich  heavy  soil  and  carefully  watered.— 
Lee. 

907.— Large-flowered  Carnations.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  24  Carnations  with  the 
largest  flowers ? In  Gaede.ning,  August  lUh,  “F.  P." 
speaks  of  some  as  large  as  a small  Mahnaison,  but  he 
does  not  mention  the  names.  Will  he  kindly  do  so,  and 
also  say  which  have  scent?  Very  few  new  kinds,  I find, 
have  any.— Diantiius. 

938.— Bronze-leaved  “ Geraniums.”  — Some 
time  in  May  last  I bought  of  a market-gardener  sei'eral 
bronze-leaved  “Geraniums.”  I placed  them  in  a window 
where  there  was  plenty  of  sun,  hiit  found  that  shortly 
afterwards  the  leaves  gradually  turned  a plain  green.  The 
young  leaves  are  green  also.  Will  anyone  kindly  inform 
me  of  the  cause?— Lover  of  Flowers. 

909.— Fuchsias  in  variety.— In  a recent  issue  of 
Gardening  eleven  Fuchsi.as  were  named  as  “the  best.”  1 
want  to  grow  a variety,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  of 
about  sixty  or  seventy  different  kinds  that  are  good? 
Two  lists  that  I have  by  me  advertise  seventy-five  and 


975. — Apricot-trees. — 1 have  two  Apricot-trees  on 
an  old  wall.  They  are  covered  with  fruit ; hut  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cold,  unseasonable  weather  ttie  fruit  is  very 
slow  in  ripening.  The  Apricots  are  being  entirely  eaten 
up  while  still  hard  by  insects— woodlice,  I suspect,  for  I 
have  not  seen  a single  wasp.  I fancy  they  inhabit  the 
crevices  of  the  wall,  which  is  an  old  stoneone.  Wouldaiiv- 
one  advise  any  action  for  another  year?  I fear  it  is  loo  late 
for  this  one.  Any  wash  or  other  insecticide?  It  is  very 
tantalising  to  see  a fine  crop  disappearing  before  one’s 
eyes. — Oestorar. 

976  — An  unsatisfactory  Apple-tree.— I have  a 
liaiidsqme  pyramidal  Apple-tree,  and  it  carries  blossom 
splendidly.  Just  at  the  lime  it  should  pass  into  IruU  it 
becomes  sickly,  and  tlie  leaves  liecome  stunted  and  many 
die  off,  and  the  blos.sonis  fall  off  in  showers.  The  result  is 
a poor  crop  of  fine  A|)ples.  After  tlie  fruit  is  fully  set  the 
tree  flourishes  well,  with  a fresh  set  of  leaves  and  young 
wood,  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  season  the  tree  is  a beauty. 
Tliis  lia.s  liappened  for  years.  The  name  of  the  tree  is 
Echliiiville.  1 treat  tlie  tree  liberally  in  the  wintertime. 
1 would  feel  obliged  for  any  information  as  to  treatment  of 
this  tree,  so  that  it  may  carry  its  blossom  to  set  fruit  ? 
At  the  time  when  fruit  is  setting  should  it  he  helped  to 
liquid-manure  or  not  ?— J.  M. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

89;3.— Clematis  Jackmani,  &c.— I planted  in 
April  five  Clematis  Jackmani  and  rubra  from  a first-rate 
firm ; good  healthy  plants,  put  into  well-trenched  and 
prepared  ground,  e.xcellent  garden  soil ; all  started  off  well, 
throwing  up  strong  shoots.  All  have  since  died  back  quite 
suddenly,  beginning  from  the  tops,  at  different  times. 
Three  ha\  e thrown  up  shoots  again,  apparently  healthy, 
one  of  these  then  again  dying  back.  Since'  tliis  was 
written  one  which  had  died  down  and  then  grow-n  again 
healthily  suddenly  died  off  when  just  coming  into  bloom. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy  ?—I[illeslky. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 57,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — A.  B.  C. — Acer  Negundo  varie- 
gatum. J.  A.  Ji. — F'ungi ; 1,  Boletus  pachypus  prob- 

ably, in  bad  condition  when  it  reached  us  ; 2,  Russula 
ahitacea  (edible),  you  must  observe  the  buff  gills  and 
mild  taste  when  raw ; 3,  Laotarius  vellereus  (acrid  and 
poisonous) ; 4,  Agaricus  prunulus  (edible) ; 5,  same  as  2 ; 

0,  Agaricus  ]iascuus. Inquirer.— I,  Cyperus  alterni- 

folius  ; 2, 1'teris  longifolia. 

Name  of  fruit.— Fro-mci'.— Plum  IVashington. 


forty-five  sorts  respectively,  Imt  only  nine  of  'the  same 
figure  in  botli  lists.— Fuchsia  Amateur. 

970.— Climbers  for  a verandah.— I have  a 
verandah,  20  feet  long,  with  tiled  floor,  glass-roof,  and 
ends  fixed  to  the  south-west  gable  wall  (brick)of  my  house 
and  I wish  to  know  what  are  the  best  climbers  to  train 
against  the  wall?  Would  a Martehal  Kiel  Rose  answer? 
The  plants  would  have  to  be  in  pots  or  tubs,  and  nailed  to 
the  wall.  What  size  of  tub  should  be  used,  and  what  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  ?— S.  If. 

9'1-— Pot-pourri.— Having  noticed  in  Gardening  of 
Aug.  18th  a receipt  for  the  above,  I shall  feel  ohlic^ed  if 
someone  will  inform  me  whether  it  is  necessary  to  drj' 
the  flowers  before  putting  them  into  the  jar '?  1 have  made 
some  from  a very  old  receipt,  very  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned  above,  only  it  said  “do  not  dry  the  flowers.” 
Mine  has  been  in  jar  one  month,  and  it  appears  to  he  too 
moist.  Can  anylhing  be  done  to  dry  it  ’?- L.  Warner. 

972. — A Fern  case.— I have  made  a Fern  case  3 feet 
by  18  inches,  and  about  18  inches  high.  I am  in  ditticiilty 
however,  as  to  putting  tlie  roof  on,  whether  to  make  it  ah 
of  glass,  or  to  put  on  a perforated  zinc  one.  Which  is  the 
usual  way  ? Will  anyone  also  suggest  to  me  some  way  of 
improving  the  interior  by  rockwork,  etc.  ? And,  last  of  all 
wliat  Ferns  or  small  flowering  plants  could  I grow  in  it '' 
Is  there  any  book  published  on  the  management  of  Fern 
cases,  as  I am  an.xious  to  make  it  a success ‘?-Feiin  Case. 

973. — Creepers  on  a house.— I have  a Jasmine 
(white,  summer  flowering)  growing  to  first  story  of  my 
house,  which  projects,  and  branches  hang  down  in  a pretty 
and  effective  manner.  Wlien  should  it  be  cut  back  and 
how?  Can  I out  the  hanging  shoots  back  to  tlie  projection 
with  the  sliears?  I do  not  wish  it  to  grow  higher  up  tlie 
liouse  or  lose  its  present  natural  growth.  Clematis 
Jackmani  (purple),  planted  last  October,  has  grown  and 
flowered  well.  Should  it  be  cut  back  in  January'? — W.  M. 

974. — Heating  a small  greenhouse.  — Will 

J.  C.  C.”  kindly  tell  me  if  a fine  would  keep  the  frost 

out  of  my  house,  which  is  a span-roofed  one,  15  feet  liy 
9 feet?  If  that  will  do,  how  am  I to  make  it  ? As  I built 
the  house  I think  I could  manage  the  Hue,  if  I had  some- 
thing as  a guide?  Mj- liouse  stands  in  a liack  yard  in  a 
town.  1 want  a flue,  if  I can,  so  I can  set  my  pots  on  it  in 
the  summer.  I thought  to  have  the  Hue  down  one  side 
cross  end,  and  back  other  side.  Would  that  draw 
Green  Plant. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

B.  C.  Barr. — Cases  of  bulbs.  Apply  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stevens,  Auctioneer,  &c..  King-street,  Covent-garden, 

London,  W.C. IT.  .1. — Dahlia  roots.  Apply  to  Mr. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  Bucks. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Feeding  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  honey  season, 
with  tlie  object  of  stimulating  the  queen  to 
increased  egg  production,  is  much  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  a large  population  of  young  Bees  is 
thus  secured,  which  will  live  well  into  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  keeping  the  hive  strong  until  early 
hatches  of  brood  are  ready  to  take  their  itlace. 
In  stimulative  feeding  the  food  should  be  given 
slowly  and  very  regularly,  and  should  contain 
about  3 lb.  of  sugar  to  a quart  of  water.  The 
stimulative  feeding  may  continue  till  the  middle 
of  September  ; after  this  time  all  stocks  needing 
it  should  be  fed  np  as  raj3idly  as  possible  xvith 
warm  syrup  of  a thicker  consistency  than  that 
used  for  stimulative  feeding.  Driven  Bees  from 
condemned  hives  should  be  united,  two  or  three 
lots  together,  and  fed  up  liberally  and  rapidly, 
so  that  they  may  build  out  combs,  and  store 
sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  wintering  upon. 
Weak  colonies  must  he  united  if  stimulative 
feeding  does  not  snfliciently  strengthen  them, 
as  success  in  wintering  depends  upon  stocks 
being  strong,  possessing  large  numbers  of  young 
Bees,  covering  six  or  eight  combs. 

Driving  Bees  from  skeps. — Having  removed 
the  skep  to  he  operated  upon  to  a quiet  spot 
away  from  flying  Bees,  and  put  an  empty  skep 
in  its  place  to  receive  Bees  returning  to  old 
stand,  pufl  a little  smoke  into  the  full  skep,  and 
invert  it.  Next  place  an  empty  skep  over  it, 
and  push  an  iron  skewer  through  its  edge  into 
the  lower  hive,  at  the  point  to  which  the  combs 
run,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  hinge,  and  support 
the  upper  skep  by  means  of  driving  irons,  which 
are  two  iron  rods,  bent  at  right  angles  at  either 
end.  The  smoker  should  be  kept  burning  during 
this  operation,  and  a puff  of  smoke  administered 
should  the  Bees  become  irritated.  Then,  without 
loss  of  time,  commence  rapping  on  the  sides 
of  the  stock  hive  with  the  open  hands, 
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ailmiuistering  the  blows  liarJ  enough  to  slightly 
jar  the  combs,  when  in  a minute  or  two  a loiul 
buzz  will  be  heard,  and  the  Bees  will  be  seen  to 
have  commenced  their  upward  march  ; the 
rapping  being  continued,  the  lower  hive  will 
have  become  depopulated  in  a very  sliort  time. 
The  rapping  should  not  be  applied  near  the  rim, 
as  this  will  shake  many  of  the  Bees  down  again. 
If  it  be  wished  to  secure  the  queen,  she  can  be 
captured  while  running  up  in  the  crowd  if  a sharp 
watch  be  kept.  In  driving  late  in  the  season 
the  Bees  will  ascend  more  freely  if  a little  warm 
syrup  be  poured  between  the  combs  a short  time 
before  commencing  operations  ; the  excitement 
of  clearing  it  up  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
hive,  and  puts  the  Bees  into  good  condition  for 
driving.  If  it  be  preferred,  the  rims  of  the  two 
skepj  may  be  brought  together,  a cloth  being 
tied  rouml  the  junction,  and  the  Bees  rapped  up, 
as  in  the  other  case,  but  o|)en  driving  is  to  be 
preferred.  Swarms  of  the  same  season  should 
not  bo  driven,  as  new  combs  would  break  away 
in  the  operation,  and  smother  the  Bees  in  their 
lionev. 

Removixi:  .surEiis  from  hives. — This  should 
be  done  in  the  middle  of  a bright  clear  dajq 
when  many  of  the  Bees  are  away  in  the  fields. 
Bell-glasses  or  straw  caps  require  first  to  have  a 
thin  knife  passed  round  under  the  rim,  and  then 
a piece  of  string  or  fine  wire  drawn  between  it 
and  the  hive  to  disconnect  the  ends  of  the  combs  ; 
then  gently  lifted  and  carried  into  an  outhouse 
or  dark  room,  having  a small  aperture  for  the 
exit  of  the  Bees,  and  placed  upon  three  bricks, 
small  liower-pots,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
when  the  Bees  will  soon  leave  it  and  return  to 
tlieir  hive.  If  it  be  left  out-of-doors  whi'.s  the 
inmates  are  leaving  tliere  is  great  risk  of 
the  super  being  attacked  by  robbers,  who 
would  quickly  remove  the  sweets,  leaving 
nothing  but  empty  combs.  tVhen  queen- 
excluder  is  not  used  between  the  hive  and 
super,  it  may  happen  that  the  queen  is 
in  the  super  on  its  removal.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded that  this  is  the  case  if  the  hive  from 
which  it  was  taken  is  seen  to  be  in  a great  state 
of  excitement,  arising  from  the  Bees  having 
discovered  the  loss  of  their  queen.  A better 
way  is  to  disconnect  the  super  over  night, 
wedging  it  up  about  an  inch  ; during  the  night 
the  Bees  will  go  down  into  the  hive  for  warmth, 
and  the  super  can  be  removed  early  next  day. 
The  removal  of  sectional  supers  is  much  more 
easily  performed.  A little  smoke  is  blown 
among  them,  those  that  are  fixed  together  with 
propolis  are  separated  with  a thin  knife  and 
lifted  out  one  by  one,  and  any  adhering  Bees 
are  brushed  back  into  the  hiv'e  or  on  to  the 
alighting-board  ; or  the  crate  containing  the 
sections  may  be  removed  from  the  hive.  All 
sections  should  be  removed  as  they  are  sealed 
over,  for  if  left  after  completion  the  appearance 
of  the  comb  will  be  spoilt  bj'  the  heat  of  the 
hive  and  the  traflic  of  the  Bees  over  them. 

S.  S.  G.,  Sturmla^ttr  Newton. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

077.— Fowls  for  laying.— Will  someone  please  to 
tell  me  what  are  the  best  Fowls  for  laying  in  August  and 
September,  and  when  ought  thej'  to  be  hatched  for  laying 
at  that  time?  I always  get  a good  supply  of  eggs  for 
winter  and  spring,  but  towards  the  middle  of  July  they 
fall  off,  and  for  about  three  months  they  are  very  scarce. 
—Mrs.  Whyley,  Wonhley,  West  Worthing. 


n. ARDEN  and  HOUSE  in  KENT.— To  be 

^ Sold,  a beautiful  small  Freehold  Estate  of  about  75 
acres,  with  an  excellent  house,  one  mile  from  Shoreham 
Station  and  four  and  a half  miles  from  Sevenoaks.  The  house 
contains  fourteen  bed  and  four  reception  rooms,  with  good 
winter  garden,  ex  jellent  stabling  and  cottages ; well  laid  out 
and  picturesque  gardens  in  perfect  order  and  well  stored  with 
the  finest  hardy  Bowers  and  shrubs.  The  site  is  high  and 
picturesque  and  commands  fine  views.  Address,  in  first 
instance—"  KENT,"  care  of  Editor,  37,  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  W.O. 

TINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS.  — Chambers  or 

J-J  Offices,  at  63,  in  well-lighted,  thoroughly  fire-proof  sani- 
tary building.  Suites,  three,  six,  or  more  rooms.  Strong 
rooms,  lift,  warmed  passages,  speaking  tubes,  hall  porter  and 
residents  housekeeper.  Moderate  rents. — Apply  at  the  Office 
in  the  Building,  or  of  Mes.srs.  CHADWICK,  17,  Paniam^mt- 
Btreet,  London,  S.W. 

f^ARDENER,  HEAD,  age  37,  married. — Tlios. 

^ Fletcher,  for  the  past  five  years  gardener  to  Captain 
Gaskell,  Kiddington  Hall,  is  now  at  liberty  to  engage  with 
any  lady  or  gentleman  requiring  a gardener.  Fir.st-class 
character  and  references. — THOS.  FLETCHER,  Kiddington 
Hall  Gardena,  Woodstock.  Oxon. 

TIUANTED  (on  Long  Lease).  — • A Piece  of 

» * Ground,  suitable  for  fruit-growing  under  glass,  three 
to  four  acres,  within  easy  distance  of  London,  good  loamy 
soil  of  good  depth,  where  water  can  be  easily  laid  on.— 
Apply  SCOTT,  SPALDING,  & BELL,  15,  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  London,  E.O. 
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CROMPTON  & FAWKES,  CHELMSFORD. 

BOULTON  & PAUL, 

No.  325. -PORTABLE  WOOD  HOUSE. 


Registered  Copyright. 


This  House  is  suitable  for  Shooting  Boxes,  Gamekeepers 
Hut.  Cricket  or  Golf  Grounds,  Potting  House,  Tool  House, 
Coal  House,  Out  House,  Bicycle  House,  and  Children  s Play 
House,  &c. 

CASH  PRICE.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

8 ft.  long,  6 ft.  wide,  8 ft.  high  to  ridge  . . . . £8  10  0 

10  ft.  „ 8 ft  ,,  8 ft.  „ „ 10  10  0 

Wood  Floors,  extra,  17s.  and  18s,  respectively. 

Send  Jor  Illustrated  Cutalufiiie,  free  on  application. 

BOULTON  & PAUL,  NORWICH. 


TO  THE  TRADE. 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 


KINNELL  & COMPANY’S 

NEW  LIST. 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
SPADES,  FORKS,  RAKES,  HOES,  GAR- 
DEN SYRINGES,  HOSE,  ami  ALL  CLASSES 
OF  TOOLS  DELIVERED  FROM  LONDON 
STOCK  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Pi.k.vse 

COMl'AKE  WITH  WHAT  YOU  ARE  I'AYfNa. 

C.  P.  K.  & Co.  have  added  this  branch  to  their 
general  business  of  IRONFOUNDERS  and 
HOT-WATER  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS, 
and  will  supply  the  best  Tools  only  at  the 
smallest  margin  of  profit,  so  as  to  develop  a 
trade  in  this  direction. 


HOT-WATER  PIPE  AND  BOILER  LIST 
ON  RECEIPT  OP  POST  CARD. 

KINNELL  & CO.’S 
New  Patent  Ventilating  Gear. 

SIMPLEST,  CHEAPEST, 

AND 

BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  SHEET,  AND  COMPARE 
WITH  WHAT  YOU  ARE  USING. 


CHAS.P.  KINNELL  & 00., 

IRONFOUNDERS,  ROILER  MAKERS,  &c., 

65  &65a^S0UTHWARK  ST.,  S.E. 


HEATING  APPARATUS, 

From  £4  4s.  and  upwards. 


Full  Particulars  and  Local  Agent's  Address  from 

R.  JENKINS  & CO..  ROTHERHAM. 

Exhibited  at  the  Bath  and  West  Counties 
Show,  Guildford,  May  30th. 


G/?*.,,  BEST  WORK 


New 

Illustrated 
List  Free. 

OVEREND  & CO., 

West  Green  Works,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 


Hundreds  Genuine 
Testimonials. 


ANTI-CANKER, 

is  a reliable  remedy  for  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  canker  in  trees.  Post  lYee,  2s.  per  tin. 
J.  PEPPER,  Marlborough  Avenue.  Hull. 

riYMNASIUM  or  DRILL  HALL.— To  LET, 

Ur  a VERY  LARGE  HALL  in  Central  LONDON.  Suited 
for  the  headquarters  of  a Volunteer  reuiment.  drill  hall,  or 
large  gymnasium —Apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.C. 


pLOWER  POTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  60  5-in., 

-t  50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  cases  and  sent  to  rail  for  7s.  6d. 
Cash.— H.  dODDARD,  Pottery,  Dennett-road,  Feckham. 


THIS  GREENHOUSE  erected  and  heated  complete,  in 

any  part  of  the  country,  best  materials  only,  workmanship 
guaranteed, 25 ft.  by  12  ft.,  ; 30ft.  by  15ft,,  £70.  Brickwork 
excepted.  For  particulars  see  our  Catalogue,  post  free. 


Superior  Portable  Frames,  large  stock  ready  for 
immediate  use,  well  made,  painted  four  coats,  glazed  with 
21-oz.  glass,  carriage  paid:— l-light  frame,  4 by  6,  36s.  6d. ; 
2-light  frame,  6 by  8,  58s. ; 3-light  frame,  12  by  6,  85s.  6d. 

Span-roof  Frames,  9 by  5,  £3  I5s. ; 12  by  6,  £5  ; 
16  by  6,  £7  lOs.  Can  send  off  same  day  as  ordered. 

HARDY  BRUIN  & CO.,  LEICESTER. 
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Aunuals,  useful  . . . . 352 

Autirrhimui),  theDvarf  352 
Apple-tree,  an  unsatis- 
factory   354 
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Chrysanthemums  ..  359 
OhrysauLhemums,  hous- 
ing.  359 

Conservatory  . . . . 350 

Creepers  for  a verandah  300 
Crocosmia  aurea  var. 

imperialis  ..  ..  357 

Cucumbers,  winter  ..  351 
Djmson,  the  best  ..  353 


Delphinium,  the . . 
Deudrobiuin  Phal<«nop- 


Dodecatheon  integri- 
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1C  invigs  in  the  house  . . 
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cinths in  a window- 

box  

Fern,  the  Elephanfs-ear 
(llymeuodium  crini- 
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Ferns  

Ferns,  choice 
Ferns  under  glass 
Flowers  for  church  deco- 
) ation  at  Christmas  . 
Flowers  long  and  weedy 

Fruit  

Fruit-trees,  mistakes  in 
the  planting  of . . 
Fruit-trees,  root-prun- 
ing  
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Fruit  garden  ..  ..  350 

Fuchsias 358 

Garden  work  ..  ..  350 

“Geranium  " cuttings..  360 
“ Geraniums,”  broiu^e- 

leaved 3.59 

Grapes,  early  ..  ..  353 

Greenhouse,  heating  a 

small  358 

Greenhouse,  oil-stove 

for  a 358 

House  and  window  gar- 
dening   359 

Indoor  plants  . . . . 357 

Jasmines,  white  . . ..  351 

Kitchen  garden,  the  . . 354 
Lilies,  Arum,  &c,  potting 

up 350 

Lilies,  the  Peruvian  ..  352 
Lilium  supsrbum  ..  352 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  &c.  352 
Marigolds,  African,  in 
bids  352 


Mignonette,  the  best  , . 350 
Mildew  in  a vinery  . . 354 
Nasturtium,  the  Flame  360 
Nelumbiums  ..  ..  358 

Notes,  seasonable  ..  357 
NothochUenas  and  Cheil- 

anthes 3:59 

Oncidium  incurvum  . . 36'3 

Orchids  360 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 350 

Outdoor  plants  . . . . 352 

P;eDnies,  fragrance  of  , 359 
Peas,  Sweet,  for  cutting  349 
Pinks,  notes  on  . . . . 356 

Plants,  choice  climbing  356 
Plants,  choice  water  ..  358 
Plums,  good  ..  ..  353 

Plants,  hard-wooded  ..  359 
Plants,  neglected  . . 357 
Plants,  two  good  half- 

hardy  352 

Plants,  useful  rock  gar- 
den   354 


Poppy,  the  Californian  354 
Poultry  and  rabbits  , . 361 
Primulas,  treatment  of  358 
Questions  and  answers  360 
Rhododendron  Auck- 

landi  351 

Rose-1  )ush  for  a grave..  358 
Rose  Climbing  Perle  des 

Jardins 358 

Rose  “ Devoniensis  ” ..  358 
Rose,  Tea,  a good  red  . . 359 

Roses  358 

“ Rc.yal  Muscadine  ’ . . 353 
Sandworts  { .\.reuaria)  354 
Sea  Holly,  a good  ..  351 
Selaginella.s  . . . . 357 

Shrub,  a good,  for  a 

rockery 351 

Shrubs  for  a dusty  place  351 
Spirit;a,  a good  . . . . 356 

Spineas,  shrubby,  in 

clumps 3.52 

Stove  350 


Strawberry  culture  ..  334 
Straw’berries  ..  ..  354 

Strawberries  blind  ..  354 

Strawberries,  late,  on 
north  Ijorders  ..  ..  353 

Tobacco,  White  Sweet- 

scented  356 

Tomatoes  in  boxes  ..  355 
Town  garden,  work  in 

the  350 

Trees  and  shrub?  ..  351 

Trees  for  a screen  ..  351 

Vegetable  garden  350 

Vegetables  for  the 

spring 355 

Verbenas 352 

Vines,  cropping  young  353 
Week’s  work,  the  com- 
ing  350 

Window  gardening  ..  350 
Wistaria  for  bowers  and 
covered  ways  ..  351 

Zenolha  speciosa. . ..  351 


FLOWERS  FOR  CHURCH  DECORATION 
AT  CHRISTMAS. 

There  is  now  such  a demand  for  good  flowers 
(white  ones  especially)  for  church  and  other 
decorative  work  at  Christmas,  that  it  is  well  to 
consider  the  question  in  time  and  make  arrange- 
ments accordingly.  Amongst  the  finest  and 
most  popular  of  these  flowers  are  Arum  Lilies 
(Calla  rethiopica),  and  these  are  not  difficult  to 
produce  at  Christmas  if  a warmed  greenhouse 
be  available.  Plants  grown  in  pots  and  kept  in 
them  throughout  the  summer,  should  now  be 
divided  and  repotted  (the  earlier  the  better  in 
September  if  blooms  are  needed  at  Christmas), 
giving  them  rich  soil,  containing  one-third  of 
well-decomposed  manure,  one-third  loam,  and 
the  rest  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  a little  .soot. 
One  good  crown  (or  separate  root)  is  sufficient 
for  each  pot,  and  there  should  be  7 inches  or 
8 inches  across  at  the  top,  these  being  quite 
large  enough  to  produce  the  one  fine  flower 
which  is  to  be  had  from  each  by  Christmas, 
after  which  the  plants  should  receive  a shift 
to  10-inch  pots,  when  they  will  throw  up 
plenty  of  flowers  in  time  for  Easter,  or  before. 
Rut  the  strongest  crowns  are  those  taken  up 
from  the  garden  bonier,  or  a Celery  trench,  in 
which  the  Arums  should  pass  the  summer,  being 
planted  out  at  the  end  of  May,  and  potted  up 
again  in  September.  If  they  have  been  well 
supplied  with  water  and  rich  soil,  or  failing  the 
latter  liquid-manure,  they  will  now  be  massive 
plump  crowns,  ready  to  produce  the  finest 
possible  flowers,  10  inches  long  and  8 inches  in 
width,  magnificent  for  decoration,  and  these 
are  more  valuable  than  the  smaller  blooms  from 
plants  continually  kept  in  pote,  however  well 
tended.  Single  crowns  should  be  potted  as 
above,  and  the  plants  planed  out-of-doors  for  a 
week  after  the  operation,  in  the  shade  of  a 
north  wall,  where  they  must  be  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  syringed  if  the  weather  be  hot 
and  dry,  for  the  young  leaves  must  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  droop.  When  well 
established  they  should  be  placed  in  a green- 
house or  vinery,  where  there  is  fire-heat  at 
night,  and  gradually  brought  on  to  flower  at 
the  right  time,  retarding  such  blooms  as 
come  too  early  by  putting  the  plants  in  a 
cooler  temperature  directly  the  bud  shows 
until  a month  before  it  is  wanted,  and  bringing 
on  the  later  blooms  in  the  warmer  corners,  where 
they  should  receive  plenty  of  tepid  water,  for 
Arum  Lilies  are  semi-aquatic  plants,  which  can 
never  stand  much  dryness.  If  well  cultivated 
and  watered,  green-fly,  their  special  enemy, 
may  easily  be  kept  at  bay  with  a syringe  and  a 
bit  of  soft  sponge  ; but  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain before  each  bud  begins  to  unfurl  that  the 
plant  is  absolutely  free  from  blight,  as  the 
slightest  stain  mars  the  pure  beauty  of  the 
flower,  and  if  the  aphides  once  find  their  way 
into  the  bud,  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  out 
without  injury  to  the  opening  flower.  Paper- 
white  Narcissus  (in  pots  or  for  cutting)  are  very 
useful  for  decoration,  especially  the  grandiflora 
variety,  which  is  far  superior  to  the  smaller 
kind.  These,  with  Roman  Hyacinths  and  the 


Chinese  Fairy  Lily  (Narcissus  Tazetta)  can  be 
secured  by  early  potting  in  light  sandy  soil, 
after  which  they  should  stand  in  a sunny  place 
out-of-doors  (covered  with  an  inch  or  two 
of  ashes)  until  the  green  shows,  which  it 
will  do  in  about  three  weeks,  after  which  gentle 
forcing  will  bring  them  on  very  quickly  ; in 
fact,  the  earliest  batches  may  be  had  in  bloom 
early  in  November,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
retard  such  as  are  likely  to  be  over  before 
Christmas,  if  much  fire-heat  be  used.  IVhite 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  also  pure-scarlet 
varieties,  are  very  much  admired  in  winter,  the 
double  flowers  being  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory, as  they  do  not  drop  their  petals,  as 
these  blossoms  are  apt  to  do  when  taken  out  of 
a warm  atmosphere,  if  single-flowered.  S wanley, 
double  white,  a very  dwarf  variety,  with  puie- 
white  flowers,  is  one  of  the  best  for  cutting  from. 
If  large  plants  are  needed,  La  Victoria  or 
Jeanne  d’Arc  are  very  effective  ; but  the  plants 
must  have  been  prevented  from  blooming  much 
in  summer,  and  repotted  in  August,  after  which, 
if  placed  in  gentle  heat,  they  will  soon  produce 
a plentiful  succession  of  flowers  throughout 
the  winter  months.  Turtle’s  Surprise  is  a very 
fine  Scarlet  Double  “ (lerauium  ” (Zonal  Pelar- 
gonium), of  neat  habit,  which  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Grill  produces  enoi-mous 
trusses  of  the  brightest  scarlet  flowers,  and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  a fine  plant,  with  blooms  of  a 
darker  scarlet,  will  also  be  very  useful.  All  these 
can  be  bought  in  autumn,  ready  prepared  for 
winter  flowering,  which  is  perhaps  the  best 
plan  for  .an  amateur.  Marguerites  (or  Paris 
Daisies)  are  light  and  graceful  for  cutting,  and 
can  be  had  in  large  quantities  by  potting  up  the 
old  plants  which  have  been  in  the  bordei'S 
through  the  summer,  and  after  standing  them 
in  the  shade  for  a week  or  two,  placing  them  in 
gentle  heat,  when  they  will  produce  a mass  of 
their  pretty  flowers  ; in  fact,  the  same  plant,  if 
well  supported,  will  bloom  for  many  months, 
either  in  summer  or  winter.  Many  other  plants 
of  more  difficult  culture  may,  of  course,  be 
added  to  this  list,  including  various  cool-house 
and  other  Orchids,  Lilies  of  the  Valley  (which 
though  easy  to  force  for  .lanuary,  are  more 
troublesome  when  needed  at  Christmas,  if  leaves 
are  wanted  with  them),  Bouvardias,  &c.  ; but  if 
plenty  of  the  above-named  flowers  are  available 
at  this  time,  they  will  be  found  invaluable  for 
many  purposes.  I.  L.  R. 


Sweet  Peas  for  cutting.— Most  people 
who  grow  flowers  for  cut  purposes  generally  grow 
a few  of  these  lovely  fragrant  annuals,  but  very 
few  grow  them  to  perfection.  For  my  own  part 
I have  never  been  so  successful  with  them  as 
this  year,  and  I am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  a few  well  attended  to  will  give  far  better 
results  than  a larger  quantity  left  to  themselves, 
as  their  season  is  then  a very  short  one,  and  all 
is  over.  The  soil  here  is  light  and  sandy,  with 
a gravelly  subsoil.  I sowed  a shilling  packet  of 
seed  on  the  29th  of  January  of  this  year,  and 
they  grew  fairly  well,  and  began  flowering 
June  20th,  and  produced  a large  quantity  of 
flowers,  which  were  speedily  utilised.  .lust  at 
that  time  it  set  in  very  hot,  and  in  about  ten 


days  the  flower-stems  began  to  curl,  a sure  sign 
that  the  plants  are  suffering  from  drought  at  the 
roots.  At  my  first  opportunity  I placed  two 
barrowloads  of  manure  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
and  began  giving  them  sewage  water  at  the  rate 
of  25  gallons  every  third  day.  They  began  to 
improve  immediately,  and  branched  at  almost 
every  joint  from  bottom  to  top,  so  I have  con- 
tinued the  treatment,  and  for  the  past  five 
weeks  they  have  been  one  mass  of  flowers,  and 
over  2,000  blossoms  have  been  picked  in  good 
condition,  and  at  the  present  date  (August  17th) 
there  is  quite  buds  and  blossoms,  and  the 

plants  look  as  fresh  and  green  as  if  they  were 
only  Just  commencing  to  flower,  and  they 
promise  to  keep  on  flowering  till  late  in  the 
autumn.  Of  course,  they  have  been  carefully 
looked  over  and  every  seed-pod  removed.  There 
could  not  have  been  more  than  4 oz.  of  seed  in  the 
packet,  andyettherehas  l)een  such  grand  results ; 
and  I think  this  proves  that  where  the  drainage 
is  good  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  too  much 
moisture  at  the  roots.  In  addition  to  the  very 
heavy  rains  we  have  had  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  the  past  five  weeks  a weekly  average  of 
,50  gallons  of  sewage  means  a tremendous 
amount  of  moisture,  but  the  results  prove 
beyond  a doubt  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
overdo  them  in  this  respect. — R.  Turner, 

]]’raysh iiri/,  B nrks. 

Marguerite  Carnations.— One  admir- 
able features  of  these  Carnations  is  that  they 
run  so  even  in  height  ; also  they  have  stili,  erect 
stems,  and  do  not  want  to  be  tied  up.  The 
chief  objection  to  Carnations  in  the  mass  is  that 
they  must  have  supports  and,  of  course,  be  tied, 
thus  giving  at  once  an  artificial  or  formal 
aspect  to  the  plants.  That  objection  does  not 
apply  to  these  Marguerite  Carnations,  and  it  is 
thus  negatively  a great  recommendation.  I 
expect  that  well-established  plants  will  supply 
fiowers  ill  great  abundance  np  to  the  end  of 
Cetober.  Cnly  apparently  .5  per  cent,  produce 
single  flow'ers.  These  are,  however,  not 
altogether  objected  to,  and  may  be  tolerated. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  have  a successional  sow'ing 
of  these  so-called  annual  Ca,rnations  planted  out 
later  in  the  summ«r  for  lifting  into  pots  in 
8ei5tember,  allowing  them  to  bloom  all  the 
winter  in  gentle  warmth.  They  do  not  _ of 
necessity  displace  the  true  winter-blooming 
Carnations,  but  those  who  cannot  have  good 
stocks  of  these  will  find  that  it  is  very  easy  tc 
have  a good  ejuautity  of  Marguerite  Carnation 
from  late  sowings  as  advised.  Some  few  may 
be  so  good  as  to  be  worth  propagation,  but  plants 
either  from  pipings  or  layers  will  hardly  give 
the  same  floral  results  as  seedling-raised  plants. 
After  all,  wfith  seed  so  cheap  and  the  product 
so  reliable,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
trouble  about  other  means  of  propagation.  In 
such  case  a sowing  ipay  be  made  in  a pan  in 
September,  housing  the  seedlings  during  the 
winter,  and  planting  out  early.  Cne  or  two 
sowings  may  also  be  made  in  the  spring. — A. 

Aster  corymbosus.— This  is  worthy  of  note  among 
the  early  Asters,  although  one  hardly  appreciates  them  so 
much  when  they  come  in  the  heat  of  summer  days.  It  is 
tall  and  graceln'l,  bearing  at  the  top  of  its  slender  shoots 
large  flat  corymbs  of  white  flowers.  In  a mass  among 
shrubs  it  has  a pretty  effect.— H. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory, 

Ko  time  should  be  lost  now  in  ordering  the  bulbs  for 
forcing.  These  are  offered  at  rather  a lower  rate  than 
usual  this  season,  and  those  who  order  early  will  have  the 
pick  of  the  bulbs.  The  wholesale  dealers  usuall}*  sort  the 
bulbs  into  first  size,  second  size,  and  so  on  ; but  mere  size 
is  not  always  a guarantee  for  size  and  substance  of  blossom, 
though,  of  course,  if  thoroughly  ripened  size  will  tell.  For 
ordinary’  decorative  purposes  second-sized  bulbs  do  very 
well,  and  I c.xpect  those  who  force  bulbs  largely  use  a good 
many  of  them.  A good  judge  can  tell  by  handling  the 
bulbs  of  Hyacinths  whether  they  are  likely  to  contain  good 
spikes,  and  if  they  are  not  laid  up  in  the  bulbs  now  culture 
will  have  no  effect  in  producing  them  at  the  right  time.  It 
is  more  important  to  select  bulbs  weighty  in  proportion  to 
size  than  larger  bulbs  which  are  probably  loosely  built  up 
and  badly  ripened.  For  early  forcing  5-inch  and  b-inchpots 
are  generally  used,  though  I'expect  more  bulbs  are  forc-d 
in  S-inch  pots  than  any  other  size.  The  fiist  batch  of 
Romans  have  been  potted  some  time,  and  are  plunged  in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  a.shes,  the  bulbs  being  covered  from 
4 inches  to  G inches  deep  with  the  same  mateiial.  It  is 
necessary  in  forcing  bulbs  to  have  the  roots  well  in 
advance  of  the  top  growth,  and  this  is  done  by  plunging 
in  the  way  indicated  above,  as  the  bulbs  begin  to  make 
roots  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  damp 
earth.  Six  weeks  is  about  the  time  usually  allowed  for 
root  formation.  The  pots  are  then  cleaned  and  placed  in  a 
cool-house  or  pit,  and  introduced  to  a wanner  temperature 
as  required.  The  Single  and  Double  Yellow  Daffodils  are 
largely  forced  for  cutting  early  in  spring,  and  these  may 
be  planted  anytime  from  this  to  the  middle  of  October,  the 
earlier  the  better,  in  boxes  rather  close  together.  The 
boxes  should  be  about  5 inches  deep  and  of  a manageable 
size  for  moving.  These  boxes  may  often  be  utilised  for 
the  conservatory  where  a bank  of  early  bloom  is  required, 
as  the  boxes  can  be  hidden  by  dwarf  Ferns.  Any  good 
soil  will  grow  ordinary  bulbs  well  enough.  Good  loam  and 
leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  well  sprinkled  with  sand,  will  be 
quite  suitable.  If  the  exhausted  bulbs  are  taken  care  of 
they  will  be  useful  for  planting  in  beds  and  borders  outside, 
but  will  be  of  no  further  use  for  forcing.  Single-flowered 
Hyacinths  are  usually  selected  for  forcing,  and  these  single 
kinds  also  are  best  for  growing  in  glasses.  Lilies,  both  the 
Bermuda,  Harrisi,  and  candidura  should  be  potted  now 
and  plunged  outside  for  the  present.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  most  of  the  hardy  Lilies  do  well  in  pots. 
The  Double  Tiger  Lily  may  be  specially  recommended  for 
pot  culture  for  the  cool  conservatory,  and  the  different 
varieties  of  the  Martagon  also  succeed  well.  Hard  wooded 
plants,  especially  valuable  specimens,  should  be  placed 
under  cover,  leaving  the  lights  open  night  and  day  for  the 
present. 

Stove. 

The  temperature  of  the  stove  will  be  made  to  suit  its 
occupants.  If  the  better  class  of  stove  plants  are  grown, 
such  as  Ixoras  and  plants  requiring  a high  temperature  for 
their  well  being,  TO  degs.  at  night  must  be  maintained,  and 
a considerable  amount  of  fuel  will  be  consumed  ; but  a 
great  many  very  handsome  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
may  be  grown  in  a house  W'here  the  temperature  at  night 
does  not  fall  much  below  or  rise  much  above  GO  degs. 
This  would  usually  be  called  a cool  stove,  and  a very  great 
deal  can  be  done  in  such  a house.  In  all  artificially  heated 
structures,  if  the  house  is  50  feet  or  so  long,  there  is  always 
a little  difference  in  the  temperature.  There  is  what  is 
known  as  a warm  end,  which  isusuall3'  the  end  nearest  the 
heating  apparatus,  and  in  arranging  the  pipes  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  one  end  a little  hotter  than  the  other,  and 
so  give  greater  force  to  this  idea  of  the  warm  and  cool 
ends.  It  is  often  convenient  to  have  this  so,  as  then  those 
plants  which  require  a little  extra  warmth  may  have  it 
without  doing  harm  to  things  which  do  not  require  forcing. 
Gardenias,  Pointsettias,  Eucharis,  Lilies,  and  other  plants 
for  early  blooming  should  be  helped  on  in  the  warm  end  of 
the  house,  and  anything  which  has  been  recently  potted 
may  have  a little  extra  warmth.  Sufficient  moisture  for 
healthy  growth  should  be  used  about  the  house,  either 
through  the  syringe  or  sprinkled  about  the  floor.  I 
generally  syringe  once,  sometimes  twice,  on  fine  days,  and 
if  more  moisture  is  required  the  floors  are  damped.  This 
is  better  than  too  much  syringing.  Discontinue  shading 
now. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

Here  also  shading  may  be  discontinued  to  a very  great 
extent,  especially  where  the  Ferns  are  used  in  anj'  of  the 
indoor  decorations.  Moderate  fires  will  be  necessary  now 
every  night,  as  the  nights  will  now  be  (?old  and  possibly 
frosty.  This,  of  course,  refers  more  especially  to  stove 
Ferns.  Where  greenhouse  Ferns  onl}'  are  grown  fire-heat 
will  not  be  required  yet,  but  if  the  house  is  kept  cool  less 
water  will  be  required,  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  also  at 
the  roots.  It  is  too  late  now  to  do  much  potting,  but  an}' 
young  plants  which  really  require  more  room  ma}'  be 
shifted  on.  Ferns  are  not  difficult  to  keep  free  from  insects 
if  no  insect-infested  plant  is  introduced,  but  if  once  the 
brown  or  white  scale  or  mealy  gets  among  the  plants  there 
will  be  endless  work  to  get  them  clean  again.  Unless  the 
plant  was  a rare  and  valuable  one,  difficult  to  replace,  I 
should  destroy  all  plants  badly  infested  with  brown  scale. 
It  will  save  expense  in  the  end. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. 

There  is  danger  in  keeping  valuable  specimens  outside 
now.  If  a plant  gets  too  much  water,  or  the  young  growth 
nipped  with  the  cold  winds,  its  value  is  for  the  time  being, 
at  any  rate,  considerably  reduced.  Specimen  Heaths  ana 
Azaleas  which  take  years  to  get  into  large  specimens  are 
easily  damaged,  and  when  once  they  get  on  the  downward 
grade  they  may  be  as  well  discarded,  but  after  housing  the 
change  must  be  made  as  gradual  as  possible  ; at  first  leave 
on  all  air  night  and  day.  In  a few  days  the  ventilation 
may  be  gradually  reduced  ; but  houses  in  which  Heaths 
are  grown  should  never  be  altogether  closed,  either  night 
or  day,  except  in  frosty  weather,  or  where  a piercing  east 
wind  preva  Is.  Mo  plant  should  be  watered  now  without 
first  tapping  the  pot  and  its  condition  ascertained. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work'"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  -is  here  indicated  with  eqxially  good 
results. 


Potting  up  Arum  Lilies,  &c. 

These  will  lift  with  healthy  ballaof  roots  noW,  and  should 
be  planted  in  suitable  sized  pots,  and  it  is  generally 
difficult  to  get  them  pots  small  enough.  I grow  a good 
many  plants  in  r)-inch  pots,  but  the  size  is  too  small  for 
Arums  after  planting  out,  as  their  growth  is  usually  very 
rapid  outside  when  supplied  with  water.  Pot  up  Solanums, 
Eupatoriums,  and  other  things  which  were  planted  out  in 
spring.  Continue  to  disbud  Chrysanthemums. 

Root-pruning  Fruit-trees. 

If  Peaches  under  glass  or  outside  make  too  much  growth 
lift  the  roots  carefully  and  replant.  Wait  till  the  wood  is 
getting  firm  before  beginning  operations.  The  best  soil 
for  the  Peach  is  a goofl  sound  loam  preferably  over  a lime- 
stone formation.  In  such  a soil,  where  there  is  a depth  of 
2 feet,  very  little  propagation  will  be  required  beyond 
trenching  up  and  after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Root-lifting  is  better  than  root -pruning,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  lift  the  roots  without 
shortening  them. 

Window  Gardening. 

Keep  wimlow-boxes  free  from  dea<l  leaves  and  flowers, 
andjmta  lit.tle  sliiuulaul  in  the  water  to  keep  them  going 
as  long  as  possible.  Pot  early-flowering  bulbs  ami  jtlunge 
outside,  except  Freesias,  which  do  better  without  plunging. 
Cutback  Hydrangeas  which  have  done  blooming.  Shake 
out  and  repot  Show  Pelargoniums.  Sow  Mignonette  for 
blooming  in  spring. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

If  neatly  kept,  the  beds  of  flowers  will  now  l»e  at  their 
best.  This  has  been  a good  season  for  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  The  masses  of  llarpalium  rigidum,  Rudbeckia 
purpurea,  Achillea  the  Pearl,  Phloxes  (especially  the  newer 
dwarf  varieties),  Gaillardias,  and  Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
raiun,  &c.,  are  very  effective.  The  flowers  of  some  of  these 
come  finer  when  transplanted  annually.  The  flow’ers  of 
Harpalium  are  much  finer  when  transplanted  every  season, 
preferably  in  spring  ; the  same  may  he  said  of  Chrysan- 
themum maximum.  I have  two  long  rows  of  this  grown 
specially  for  cutting,  and  the  flowers  of  the  jdants  set  out 
in  spring  are  half  as  large  again  as  the  older  plants,  and 
the  flowers  come  on  in  better  succession,  w’hichis  important 
when  grown  for  cutting.  Rudbeckia  purpurea  is  a really 
grand  thing  in  a mass  when  well  done,  as  is  also  Achillea 
the  Pearl.  Another  thing  that  is  alw'ays  desirable  to  have 
a mass  of  for  cutting  is  the  Double  Scarlet  Geum.  T prefer 
to  grow  these  things  in  long  row's  for  cutting  with  plenty 
of  space  between  the  rows.  When  planted  in  beds  they 
soon  crowd  each  other  out  and  the  flow'ers  come.  When 
planted  for  effect  in  the  borders  I prefer  to  have  them  in 
masses  of  considerable  size.  Where  the  borders  are  backed 
up  with  shrubs,  instead  of  running  the  borders  the  same 
w'idth  all  through  it  is  better  to  vary  the  outline,  the 
widest  parts  to  be  tilled  with  the  strong  growing  plant. 
There  will  then  be  less  of  the  small  plants,  onlv  smothered 
by  the  tall  things,  though  in  some  cases  for  a change  the 
dwarf  plants  may  be  used  for  carpeting  between  the  tall 
ones.  There  are  many  ways  of  grouping  hardy  subjects, 
and  changes  are  lightsome  and  interesting.  Dahlias  are  at 
their  best  now,  and  must  be  strongly  tied,  or  the  wind  w ill 
do  some  damage.  Gather  seeds  of  annuals  and  perennials, 
and  strike  cuttings  of  Pansies,  Phloxes,  and  other  plants. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Apples  and  Pears  have  increased  in  size  a great  deal 
lately.  I thought  a few  weeks  ago  the  fruits  must  be 
small,  but  the  late  showery  w'eather  has  given  an  impetus 
to  the  growth  that  is  now  plainly  visible.  Small  trees  of 
Lord  Suffield  are  literally'  weighed  down  with  immense 
Apples  that  will  soon  till  the  measure.  The  only  drawback 
to  this  is  the  trees  make  little  or  no  growth.  There  is  no 
better  early  cooking  Apple  grown  than  Lord  Suffield. 
Echlinville  is  of  the  Codlin  stock,  and  is  a good  cooking 
Apple  ; but  market-growers  say  it  is  too  soft  to  travel,  and 
should  he  cleared  off  pretty  early,  w’hilst  the  fruits  are 
still  firm.  The  last-named  succeeds  w’ell  on  the  Paradise, 
as  does  also  Cellini  Pippin— a profitable  Apple  to  grow  in 
quantity.  I don’t  think  it  is  generally  known  how  well 
Pears  do  in  town  gardens.  Apples  soon  succumb  in  a 
smoky  atmosphere,  but  Pears  struggle  on,  and  in  good 
season  bear  immense  crops  of  really’  good  fruit  w’hen 
thinned  sufficiently'.  I know’ quite  a number  of  small  back 
gardens  intow'ns,  surrounded  by  buildings,  where  wonder- 
ful crops  of  Pears  are  now  growing.  Most  of  the  trees 
were  planted  as  pyramids  years  ago,  and  are  now  from 
15  feet  to  20  feet  high.  The  sorts  wdiich  appear  to  be 
doing  best  are  Louise  Bonne,  Marie  Louise,  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurr6  Capiaumont  (this  is  scarcely  worth 
growing  anywhere),  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Winter  Nelis. 
I w'as  surprised  to  see  the  last-named  so  heavily  laden  in 
a town  garden  surrounded  by  buildings.  Remove  runners 
from  Strawberries  everyw’here.  Gather  Apples  and  Pears 
as  they'  ripen.  Net  Morcllo  Cherries  to  keep  the  birds 
from  them.  Fears,  Apples,  Plums,  and  other  fruit-tree 
stocks  may  still  be  budded.  Good  season  for  budding,  the 
bark  w’orks  so  freely.  Expose  late  Peaches  to  the  sunshine 
by  the  removal  of  a few  leaves,  if  necessary’.  Look  over 
ripe  Grapes  daily’ ; damp  soon  spoils  the  berries. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

When  the  Spring  Onions  are  cleared  off  the  ground  may 
be  prepared  for  Cabbage.  Very  often  a sprinkling  of  soot 
and  a deep  hoeing  is  all  the  preparation  required.  Set  out 
the  Cabbages  when  ready  18  inches  apart  each  W'ay'. 
Ellam’s  Early  and  Enfield  Market  are  good  varieties,  one 
succeeding  the  other  in  a useful  manner.  A few  Red  Cab- 
bages may  go  out  at  the  same  time.  Winter  Spinach  may 
yet  be  sown  for  spring  gathering.  Brow’n  Cos  Lettuce  and 
Chervil  may  also  be  sown  now.  If  a supply  of  the  latter  is 
required  through  the  winter  it  will  be  as  w’ell  to  have  a 
few'  plants  in  pots  in  a cold  frame.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
take  up  a few  plants  of  Parsley  now.  Cut  off  all  the  large 
leaves  and  plant  them  on  a south  border,  w here  a frame 
can  be  placed  over  the  bed  w'hen  severe  weather  sets  in, 
and  a row  may  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall. 
Plant  out  more  Endive  on  W’arm  borders  for  lifting  just 
before  severe  weather  comes.  Continue  earthing  up 
Celery  as  the  plants  approach  full  size.  Celery  will  grow 
fast  now  if  well  supplied  with  water.  -The  earthing  up  of 
Celery'  should  only  be  done  when  the  plants  and  the  soil  is 
dry.  Potato  lifting  may'  be  done  as  the  crops  ripen.  The 
disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  some  places,  but  the 
crop  is  likely  to  be  a good  one.  Hoe  and  thin  Turnips  and 
Spinach.  Remove  all  surplus  growth  from  Tomatoes  to 


let  in  air  and  sun.  Cut  some  of  the  bottom  leaves  to  last 
pair  of  leaflets.  Tlie  outside  crop  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
profitable  this  season.  Keep  dow’u  weeds  by  hoeing 
frequently.  Keep  the  growth  of  Cucumbers  thin  by 
frevjuent  pinching.  K.  Homday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Many  of  the  summer  flowers  are  over,  or  past  their  best 
now,  but  the  China  Asters,  Zinnias,  Dahlias,  Begonias,  and 
others  are  coming  on  to  take  their  places,  and  w-ill  shortly 
furnish  any  quantity  of  bloom.  Asters  of  the  China  or 
annual  section  are  some  of  the  very  best  of  town  flowers, 
and  indeed  quite  indispensable.  Even  in  the  smokiest 
places  I have  never  known  them  to  fail,  with  fair  treat- 
ment, and  there  is  now  such  a great  variety',  not  in  colour 
only,  but  in  the  height  and  growth  of  the  plant  and  the 
size  and  formation  of  the  blossoms,  that  with  these  plants 
alone  a very  respectable  display  might  be  made  throughout 
the  autumn  montlis.  For  massing  I still  prefer  the  Dwarf 
b’lirysanlhemum-flowere<l  class  to  almost  any  others,  the 
habit  is  so  good,  and  the  flowers  large,  numerous,  and 
well  formed.  Sutton’s  Superb  Bedding  Aster  is  somewhat 
similar  in  growth,  and  admiralfly  adapted  for  the  }>nrpose 
named.  The  ^’ictona  Asters  produce  tlie  largest  ami 
finest  blossoms  of  all ; there  are  now  both  dwarf  anci  late 
forms  of  this  fine  kind.  The  Comet  Asters  form  a now 
class,  with  large  and  somewhat  “ ragged  ” tlow-ers,  after  the 
style  of  a Jai>:uiese  Chry santhenmm.  Tl)is  is  now’ 
a very  favourite  type,  and  the  pure  while  variety 
in  particular  is  very  beautiful.  Tlie  ICnglisli  or 
(^►uillevl  Aster,  again,  is  a very  distinct  section,  with 
close,  cushion  shaped  blossoms  of  various  colours.  Both 
these  and  the  Paiony-flovvered  Asters  are  useful  for  cutting. 
The  growth  is  free  and  the  habit  tall.  All  delight  in  a 
deep,  rich,  and  mellow  soil,  and  moderately  free  supplies 
of  moisture  at  all  stages.  For  early  fiovveiing  the  plants 
should  be  raised  under  glass  in  March  or  April,  and  the  j 
seeolings  be  planted  out  when  strong  enougli ; hut  few 
seem  tn  he  aware  how  easily'  they  are  obtained  from  seef 
sown  in  the  open  ground.  I have  now  a bed  from  see 
sown  in  May,  entirely  in  the  open,  without  an  atom  o 
protection,  and  though  somewhat  later,  they’  have  made  ' 
much  finer  plants  than  those  sown  indoors  and  trans-  \ 
planted,  but  otherwise  grown  under  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions. The  Perennial  Asters,  or  Michaeirnas  Daisies, 
also  will  begin  blooming  very  shortly,  but  these  w'ill  grow 
anywhere  and  anyhow'.  All  the  same,  a pailful  of  water 
or  liquid-manure  given  now  and  then  in  dry  times  assists 
the  growth  and  increases  the  size  and  number  of  the 
blossoms  considerably.  Sweet  Peas  are  really  exquisite 
just  now,  filling  the  air  w’ith  fragrance  and  affording  any 
amount  of  blossoms  for  cutting.  They  thrive  fairly  w’ell 
in  most  suburban  and  even  town  gardens,  if  not  too  con-  . 
fined  and  smoky',  but  I never  could  get  them  to  do  much 
good  in  Berniondaey.  Continue  to  get  in  cuttings  of 
“Geraniums,”  Ifeliotropes,  Marguerites,  and  other  bedding 
plants.  Disbud  Chrysanthemums  if  large  blooms  are 
wanted,  and  begin  to  give  a little  weak  liquid-manure. 

B.  C.  R.  ; 


THE3  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK.  ' 

( 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  Septem-  \ 
her  1st  to  Eeptemher  Sth, 

Put  in  more  cuttings  of  bedding  Prlargoniuuis  and  other 
plants  required  for  next  season's  bedding,  including  several 
lightsful  of  Santolina  incana,  Euonjmus  radicans  varie- 
gat  us,  and  Golden  Thyme.  These  and  other  similar  plants 
make  useful  hardy  edging  plants  for  beds  and  borders,  and 
pretty  well  every  cutting  will  strike  now  in  sandy  soil  in  i 
cold-frames.  Planted  a south  border  with  early  Cabbages  ] 
to  come  on  in  March.  I usually  plant  these  about  a foot  j 
apart,  and  as  fast  as  they  turn  in  the  stems  are  pulled  up,  I 
as  an  early  border  is  too  valuable  in  a general  way  for  ' 
Cabbages,  except  as  a very  early  crop.  A successional  bed  J 
of  larger  dimensions  will  be  planted  in  a week  or  two  in  the 
open  (juarter.  The  main  crop  of  spring  Cabbages  usually'  j 
follows  the  spring-sown  Onions,  and  makes  a good  rotation. 
Stirred  the  soil  among  Spinach  and  other  young  crops. 
Planted  a border  of  Brown  Cos  and  Tom  Thumb  Lettuces, 
also  more  Green  Curled  Endive.  Made  up  anotlier  Mush- 
room-bed  in  Mushroom-house.  Earthed  up  Celery  as 
opportunity  served  when  the  soil  and  plants  are  dry. 
Lifted  Potatoes  as  they  ripen,  and  stored  in  climip.s,  after 
taking  o>it  seeds  and  chats.  I always  think  Pottitoes  keep 
best  covered  with  earth,  though  I do  not  advocate  placing 
them  in  very  large  heaps,  and  the  clumps  are  only  lightly- 
covered  with  earth  at  first,  and  provision  is  made  for  any 
heat  which  may  be  generated  passing  off  from  the  centre 
of  the  heaps  by  leaving  a tuft  of  straw  uncovered. 
Thoroughly  cleaned  and  whitewashed  Apple-rooms  in- 
tended lor  late  fruit.  Late  sorts  will  not,  of  course,  be 
gathered  yet  for  some  time,  but  early  sorts  will  be  gathered 
as  they  get  ripe  enough,  to  prevent  falling.  The  same 
treatment  is  given  to  early  Pears.  Walburton  Admirable 
Peaches  are  very  fine  on  south  wall.  This  is  a grand  late 
Peach.  Golden  Drop  Plums  will  keep  a long  time  in  the 
fruit-room  if  carefully  gathered  before  dead  ripe.  Eoot- 
pruned  several  Apple  and  Pear-trees  and  two  Green  Gage 
Plum-trees,  which  are  making  a lot  of  wood.  Only  one 
side  of  the  trees  are  pruned  at  one  operation  ; the  other 
side  will  be  left  till  next  season,  possibly  longer,  if  the 
check  now  given  should  prove  sufficient  to  induce  fertility. 
Looked  over  Strawberries  intended  for  forcing  in  pots  to 
remove  runners.  The  plants  are  standing  thinly  in  a 
coal-ash  bed,  where  they  will  remain  till  November  to  get 
the  crowns  ripe.  A few  degrees  of  frost  will  do  the  plants 
no  harm,  but  they  will  be  plunged  or  otherwise  protected 
to  prevent  frost  breaking  the  pots  before  very  severe 
weather  sets  in.  I think  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  plants 
as  cool  as  possible  to  insure  perfect  rest  until  the  time 
comes  for  starting  forcing,  which,  in  my  case,  is  the  first 
week  after  Christmas,  so  as  to  have  ripe  fruit  first  week  in 
March.  Finislied  clearing  out  old  wood  from  Raspberry 
plantations,  and  thinned  the  canes  left  to  tour.  Potted  up 
a lot  of  Mine.  Desgraiige  Chrysanthemums. 


The  best  Mignonette.— The  best  Mignonette 
is  one  called  Machet.  It  is  the  kind  so  largely  grown  in  pots 
for  the  market,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  its  dwarf, 
compact  habit,  broad,  robust  leafage,  and  dense,  bold 
spikes  of  reddish  flowers.  It  is  not  only  very  good  for 
pots,  but  succeeds  well  in  the  open.— C.  T. 
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TRESS  AND  SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON  AUCKLANDI. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  I believe,  that  this 
species  is  fairly  hardy,  but  that  it  is  so  I was 
able  to  prove  two  winters  ago.  Having  a plant 
which  had  become  too  large  for  the  houses,  it 
was  allowed  to  remain  out  all  the  winter,  just 
protecting  the  roots.  We  had  then  nearly  six 
weeks  of  frost,  and  during  that  spell  of  severe 
weather  the  frost  varied  between  14  degs.  and 
18  degs.  where  the  plant  was  standing,  and  I 
was  delighted  to  find,  on  the  frost  giving  way  to 
more  genial  weather,  that  R.  Aucklandi  had 
borne  the  ordeal  without  apparently  receiving 
the  least  injury.  Early  in  April  I had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  buds  almost 
without  exception  were  going  to  open,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  month  the  plant  had  on  it 
in  buds  and  expanded  flowers  as  near  as  could 
be  counted  about  eleven  hundred.  I then  had 
it  photographed,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
annexed  engraving,  it  presente  1 a fine  head  of 
bloom.  The  plant  is  a half-standard,  having  a 
clean  stem  of  2 feet  or  3 feet,  the  head  being 
about  8 feet  through.  It  is  now  j)lanted  out 
permanently,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
how  it  will  behave.  For  a large  conservatory  it 
is  a grand  subject.  In  a small  state  it  does  not 
appear  to  bloom  freely,  but  on  attaining  age 


and  si/.e  it  flowers  very  freely.  The  Rhodo- 
dendron here  figured  must  be  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  years  old  or  more.  Wm.  Harris. 
Upi'Ott,  P>m-nx1nj)le.. 


oei.— Shrubs  for  a dusty  place.  Both 
Berberis  Darwiiii  and  B.  dulcis  do  very  well  in 
(lusty  [ibices,  as  the  foliage  is  small  and  the  surface 
of  the  leave.s  of  a shiny  nature,  so  that  the  dust 
does  not  accumulate  on  them  so  fast  as  on  larger 
leaves  which  have  a rougher  surface.  (Jlearia 
Haasti  and  Veronica  Traversi  are  lower  in 
stature,  with  a close,  compact  habit  of  growth. 
Both  bear  white  flowers,  and  blossom  at 
different  times.  I expect  the  two  last-named 
would  be  the  most  suitable,  as  a low,  bushy 
growth  is  desired.  Riant  in  the  middle  of  next 
month  (September). — I.  C.  C. 

Two  of  the  best  shrubs  for  withstanrling  (Just, 

siioke,  and  dirt  are  the  common  green-leaved  Euonymus 
(G.  japoiiica)  and  the  Variegated  Auenha.  liotli  are  ever- 
green, with  glossy  learts,  easily  cleansed  by  rain,  or  a 
g^od  overhead  sli'ower  from  a watering-pot.  Plant  in 
October,  November,  or  March,  in  any  fairli  good  garden 
soil.— B.  U.  U. 

963.— Trees  for  a screen.— The  Lom- 
bardy Poplar  is  a (( nick-growing  tree  for  this 
purpose,  and  a doubh^  line  of  trees  wilt  make  an 
effectual  screen  ; but  there  is  a degree  of  stiffness 
about  its  character  that  is  not  pleasing  to  many  ^ 
people,  especially  when  it  comes  constantly 


before  one’s  eyes.  The  Italian  Poplar  grows 
still  faster  and  makes  an  excellent  screen,  while 
the  character  of  the  tree  is  not  so  formal.  I 
prefer  this  one  to  the  Lombardy.  If  you  could 
wait  for  the  growth  of  an  evergreen  tree,  there 
is  nothing  so  lasting  or  so  solid  as  the  small- 
leaved Ilex. — J.  C.  C. 

One  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  and  effective 

screen-trees  is  the  Black  Italian  Poplar.  It  is  deciduous, 
and  what  is  called  a hungry  subject — i.e.,  quickly  exhaust- 
ing the  soil  of  all  nutriment  for  some  distance  round  ; but 
if  these  points  do  not  constitute  an  objection  it  is  a very- 
suitable  subject  for  your  purpose. — B.  C.  R. 

Oerasus  semperflorens.— This  is  a very 
distinct  and  ornamental  variety  of  the  Cherry, 
whose  slender  branches  all  have  a drooping 
tendency,  so  that  it  forms  a specimen  of  a very 
graceful  habit.  The  fact  that  the  foliage  is  of  a 
deep-green  tint  forms  another  distinguishing 
feature.  Its  most  prominent  characteristic, 
however,  and  that  from  whence  the  name  of 
semperflorens  is  derived,  is  its  perpetual  habit 
of  flowering,  as  it  commences  to  bloom  at  the 
same  time  as  the  other  Cherries,  and  afterwards 
keeps  up  a scattered  succession  of  flowers 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 
Though  decidedly  uncommon,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a very  old  plant  in  gardens.  The  Cherry 
is  not  alone  in  having  a variety  remarkable  for 
continuous  blooming,  as  there  is  a form  of  the 
common  False  Acacia  (Robinia  pseud-acacia) 


that  po.ssesses  the  same  characteristics.  This 
commences  to  bloom  about  midsummer  and 
continues  often  till  the  autumn.  At  no  time  is 
there  a great  wealth  of  bloom,  yet  still  there  is 
sufficient  to  yield  a goodly  display  that  is  very 
conspicuous  against  the  dark-green  foliage.  A 
perpetual  flowering  variety  of  the  common 
Hawthorn  still  possessing  the  same  varietal 
name  of  semperflorens  is  in  cultivation,  though 
not  much  grown.  This  originated  in  France, 
and  was  first  observed  about  a dozen  years  ago, 
but  was  not  sent  out  for  some  little  time,  so  that 
specimens  of  it  are,  of  course,  but  small,  added 
to  whicli  it  is  naturally  of  a dwarf,  freely- 
branched  habit  of  growth.  As  an  instance  of  the 
lengthened  period  over  which  its  flowering 
season  extends,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  not 
only  ripe  and  green  fruit,  but  also  flowers  are 
sometimes  to  be  seen  on  the  plant  at  the  same 
time. — T. 

Wistaria  for  bowers  and  covered 
ways. — There  is  more  than  one  good  way  in 
which  this,  the  loveliest  of  hardy  climbers,  is  not 
generally  used.  Seeing  a standard  plant  the 
other  day  in  very  good  flower,  we  asked  why 
bowers  and  the  most  beautiful  lacework  of 
summer-houses  are  not  formed  with  this  climber 
alone.  For  example,  a strong  framework  made 
in  a large  tent  or  wigwam  shape  might  easily  be 
covered  with  it.  The  timbers  or  irons  of  the 


roof  might  be  close  enough  for  the  foliage  of  the 
Wistaria  to  cast  a slight  shade  over  the  interior, 
and  the  motive  for  such  a thing  would  be  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  shrub  when  in  flower, 
garlanding  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  an 
apartment.  Whenever  there  is  any  real  neces- 
sity for  the  pergola,  a lovely  one  could  be  made 
of  this  plant  alone.  On  the  house  the  Wistaria 
is  popular  and  charmingly  used,  especially  in 
houses  of  the  last  century,  which  often  have 
magnificent  plants  sometimes  growing  all  round 
them.  We  have  lately  planted  a number  of 
vigorous  layers  against  Scotch  Firs,  in  the  hope 
they  will  garland  the  trees  some  day,  though 
we  have  never  seen  Wistaria  look  so  happy  as 
when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  in  our  country. 
This  is  probably  necessary  to  ripen  the  wood  ; 
and  therefore  to  put  it  over  covered  ways  or  some 
elegant  outdoor  framework  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
plan. — Field. 

Zenobia  speciosa.— This,  or  more  par- 
ticularly the  variety  pulverulenta,  has  been 
many  times  noted  in  the  gardening  papers,  but 
it  is  often  so  beautiful  when  many  shrubs  are 
past  their  best,  that  another  word  or  two  in  its 
favour  may  be  excused.  It  forms  a rounded 
shrub  that  reaches  a height  of  3 feet  to  4 feet, 
and  is  now  profusely  laden  with  spikes  of  com- 
paratively large  pure- white,  Lily  of  the  Valley- 
like  blossoms.  It  thrives  best  in  soil  of  a peaty 
nature,  where  it  is  moderately  moist  during  the 
summer.  The  variety  pulverulenta  is  a very 
beautiful  one.  I have  seen  it  employed  for 
flowering  under  glass,  and,  as  with  many  other 
ericaceous  plants,  it  readily  lends  itself  to  this 
mode  of  treatment. — H. 

A good  shrub  for  a rockery  (Coton- 
easter  congesta). — In  a certain  way  this  is  the 
best  shrub  I know  for  furnishing  the  irregular 
surfaces  of  rockery  stones.  From  some  cause 
or  other,  its  new  growths  seek  to  develop  in 
continuous  contact  with  stone  ; so  much  so,  that 
I have  seen  it  take  sharp  corners  or  right  angles 
in  the  neatest  possible  fashion.  It  has  a very 
crowded  habit,  slow-growing,  and  it  may  not 
increase  more  than  a few  inches  in  its  spread 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years.  Afterwards 
it  grows  more  quickly,  but  it  never  makes  a 
big  shrub,  like  any  of  the  microphylla  varieties, 
and  being  evergreen  and  producing  showy  fruit 
into  the  bargain,  it  may  be  judged  how  useful 
it  will  prove  on  rockeries. — G. 

927. — White  Jasmines. — In  October  or  early  in 
November  take  cuttings,  each  about  15  inches  long,  with  a 
good  lieel  of  old  wood.  Insert  them  firmly  in  a bed  of 
sandy  soil  out-of-doors,  or  in  boxes  in  a cool-frame.  Keep 
them  always  moist,  and  in  about  12  months  you  will  have 
nice  plants,  which  may  be  transplanted  to  the  places 
required.— B.  O.  U. 


909.— Flowers  long  and  weedy.— 

“A.  S.  M.”  may  confidently  attribute  the  fact 
of  his  flowers  growing  up  long  and  weedy  to  the 
dull,  sunless  weather,  and  the  use  of  plenty  of 
peat- Moss-litter  increased  theevil,  fortherecould 
scarcely  be  a greater  contrast  than  the  seasons 
of  1893  and  1894.  In  the  former,  it  was  brilliant 
sunshine  week  after  week,  with  hardly  a cloud, 
much  less  any  rain.  This  year  it  has  been 
weeks  of  dull,  cloudy  weather,  with  rain  about 
every  alternate  day  ; under  these  conditions  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  plants  of  all  kinds 
running  to  leaf  growth  rather  than  to  flower, 
and  those  who  used  much  manure  are  in  a worse 
plight  than  those  who  did  not  use  any. — J.  G., 
Gosport. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  this  may 

happen  under  the  shade  of  trees  or  in  a north 
aspect,  where  the  sun  little  or  never  shines,  and 
to  help  this  a lot  of  rain  has  fell  this  summer, 
which  sometimes  draws  up  the  plants,  and  for 
that  year  they  are  useless.  If  they  are  anything 
like  perennial  varieties,  cut  them  down  at  once, 
as  I find  no  better  plan.  I have  had  experience 
in  this  way  for  years.  I don’t  believe  the  peat- 
Moss  stable-manure  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter. — P.  0.  D. 

A good  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium  planum).— 
This  is  one  of  the  best  Sea  Hollies,  and  though 
we  have  most  of  the  good  kinds,  none  of  the 
others  last  like  this.  One  reason  for  this,  per- 
haps, is  that  the  plants  seed  freelj%  the  seedlings 
appearing  at  long  distances  from  the  parent. 
Whilst  established  plants  often  flower  well  in 
June,  other  self-sown  seedlings  are  just  about 
now  at  their  best.  Except  E.  giganteum,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  a perennial,  no  other  kind 
grows  so  freely  from  seed  as  this. — H. 


r — ( Rhododendron  Aucklandi  in  the  gardens  at  tqx-ott  House,  UarnsUlde.  Engraved  from  a idiotograph 

sent  by  Mr.  W,  Harris. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

USEFUL  ANNUALS. 

Ursima  I'ULChra  (Spheiiogyne  speciosa. ) — 
This  has  so  long  been  known  and  is  so  widely 
grown  under  the  above  name,  that  I fear  its  new 
one  of  Ursinia  will  hardly  be  universally  adopted 
in  our  time.  The}'  say  there  is  nothing  in  a 
name,  but  if  those  who  argue  so  will  only  watch 
with  what  tenacity  gardeners  will  stick  to  this 
old  name  of  Sphenogyne,  they  will  change  their 
opinion.  One  does  not  indeed  wish  it 
otherwise  ; the  simpler  they  are  the 
better,  and  if  descriptive  and  pretty, 
so  much  the  more  so.  The  difi'erent 
species  of  Sphenogyne  seem  very 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  and  the 
species  I have  this  year  received 
under  the  name  of  anthemoides  difi'ers 
little  from  speciosa,  unless  in  having 
the  under-side  of  the  ray  florets 
smoky  purple,  instead  of  being  self- 
coloured.  This  does  not,  however, 
albct  the  beauty  of  either  plant; 
indeed,  I find  them  the  most  useful 
and  most  free-flowering  of  all  annuals 
while  in  season,  and  even  while  the 
seed  is  ripening  the  disc  florets  develop 
and  spread  open,  making  the  head 
very  beautiful.  I sow  them  all  in 
the  open  air  along  with  the  other 
hardy  annuals  about  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  and 
simply  thin  out  where  the  plants  are 
too  thick  to  develop  freely.  S.  speciosa 
has  large  bright  orange-yellow  flowers, 
a brownish  disc,  and  with  a black 
ring  round  the  base  of  the  ray  florets. 

The  variety  sulphurca  has  pale- 
sulphur  flowers,  and  is  also  worth 
procuring.  K. 


are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  tall  stately 
stems,  that  rise  over  .5  feet  in  height  when  in  a 
suitable  soil  and  position.  Those  who  have 
large  gardens  and  woodlands  sheuld  make  good 
use  of  this  lovely  species  and  plant  it  in 
colonics.  I should  like  to  see  such  Lilies 
planted  more  freely  in  gardens,  but  one  rarely 
sees  much  of  them,  although  very  hardy.  The 
secret  of  success  with  this  kind  is  to  choose  a 
moist,  partially  shaded  spot,  such  as  in  a clearing 
amongst  trees.  These  positions  are  most  suit- 
able and  the  profusion  of  bold  flowers  is  in 


THE  DELITIINIUM. 


This  plant,  to  be  seen  in  its  best 
character,  must  be  liberally  culti- 
vated. It  is  found  to  flourish  in  a 
rich,  deep,  mellow  loam,  and  when 
left  alone  for  a few  years  very  strong 
shoots  are  made,  and  they,  if  helped 
by  mulchings  of  good  manure  in 
autumn  and  spring,  bloom  with  great 
freedom.  The  Delphinium  is  fre- 
rpiently  grown  for  exhibition,  and  it 
is  the  practice  with  some  to  lift  the 
plants  every  two  or  three  years, 
manuring  the  ground  and  replanting. 

This  produces  a strong  growth  and  large  hand- 
some spikes  of  fine  colour,  though  some  of  the 
handsomest  bunches  of  Delphiniums  set  up  for 
shew  purposes  have  been  composed  of  lateral 
spikes  when  at  their  best.  In  a time  of 
drought,  mulching  and  watering  are  highly 
beneficial.  It  is  the  custom  to  increase  fine 
varieties  by  division  of  the  roots,  and  in  order 
to  get  the  material  out  of  which  to  make  cut- 
tings, the  flower-spike  should  be  cut  away,  this 
promoting  growths  from  the  ground.  By  re- 
moving these  with  care,  each  haying  an  appro- 
priate heel,  and  placing  them  singly  in  pots  of 
fine  soil,  keeping  them  close  for  a time  in  a 
cold-frame,  and  occasionally  sprinkling  over- 
head, the  cuttings  soon  make  roots.  When 
rooted,  they  can  be  planted  out  in  a prepared 
bed,  or  if  extra  strong  plants  are  required, 
they  can  be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots,  and  so 
grown  on  into  size.  (Seedlings  can  also  be 
raised  by  taking  seeds  from  a few  of  the  best 
\arieties,  and  sowing  them  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
boxes  filled  with  a sandy  com])ost.  Perhaps  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  seeds  to  ger- 
minate deters  many  from  attempting  to  raise 
seedlings,  as  the  seeds  will  sometimes  remain  in 
the  soil  a whole  year  before  they  start  into 
growth.  The  pans  or  boxes  in  which  the  seeds 
are  sown  should  be  placed  in  a cold-frame,  and 
the  surface  of  the  soil  kept  moist  as  required, 
and  when  the  plants  have  grown  large  enough 
to  bear  it  they  should  be  transferred  to  a bed 
in  the  open  to  grow  on  into  blooming  size. 

D. 


Lilium  superbum.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  Lilies.  I noticed  it  last 
season  very  charming  in  a Surrey  garden,  where 
it  was  planted  ainbngst  Rhododendrons,  which 


Flowers  of  Ursinia  pulchra  (Sphenogyne  speciosa). 

contrast  to  the  green  colouring  of  the  leaves. 
The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from  brilliant  crim- 
son, and  in  some  there  is  a larger  proportion  of 
orange,  enriched  with  numerous  shades. — C. 

The  Dwarf  Antirrhinum.— For  wild 
gardens,  rock  gardens,  and  masses  in  woods  or 
meadows,  there  are  few  more  striking  than  the 
common  yellow,  the  single  white,  the  double 
white  (now  comparatively  rare)  ; the  crimson, 
scarlet,  purple,  sulphur,  and  variegated  are  also 
striking.  The  small  double  white  that  I used 
to  bed  out  years  ago  had,  of  course,  to  be  pro- 
pagated annually,  and  was  kept  in  store  in 
quantity  with  Verbenas,  and  other  bedding- 
plants  of  the  period,  including  a Bouvardia,  now 
seldom  seen,  and  quantities  of  Fuchsias,  such  as 
F.  micropbylla,  globosa,  fulgens,  and  others. — 
F. 

African  Marigolds  in  beds.— These 
are  flowering  fairly  well  this  season,  and  I like 
them  when  a small  bed  can  be  devoted  to  the 
two  chief  varieties.  Prince  of  Orange  and  Lemon 
t)ueen.  One  gets  a very  poor  idea  of  these 
showy  autumn  flowers  from  their  aspect  in  the 
exhibition,  where  they  are  treated  similarly  to 
the  show  Carnation,  the  flowers  gathered  with 
little  stem  and  stuck  on  the  box.  Prince  of 
Orange  has  bold,  intense  orange  flowers,  while 
those  of  Lemon  Queen  are  soft  lemon-yellow,  a 
peculiarly  refined  and  pleasing  shade. — C. 

Two  good  half-hardy  plants.— The 
two  plants  I have  to  recommend  to  all  who  do 
not  grow  them  already  are  Verbena  venosa  and 
Calceolaria  amplexicaulis.  Both  these  are  by 
no  means  new  ; I remember  them  being  used  in 
flower-gardens  more  than  thirty  • years  ago.  I 
grow  them  in  my  garden,  and  no  two  plants 
give  more  satisfactionjn  autumn  than  do  these. 
The  former  is  well-nigh  hardy ; it  will  stand 


out  in  a warm,  dry  soil.  But  to  make 
sure  of  a stock  some  of  the  roots  should  bo 
broken  up,  placing  them  in  a cold  frame,  and 
the  rest  can  be  cut  up  into  root  cuttings  in  the 
spring  to  make  young  plants.  The  Calceolaria 
is  a most  splendid  soft,  sulphur  colour.  It  is  a 
tall-growing  kind,  and  is  not  fit  for  small  beds. 
It  makes  a glorious  piece  of  colour  when»planted 
in  masses,  and  just  a few  spray  stakes  put  to 
them  to  keep  them  up.  1 grow  both  in  this 
way  in  the  kitchen  garden  borders  and  among.st 
shrubs,  and  nothing  can  lie  more  beautiful.  It 
is  splendid  for  cutting  from,  as  it  can  be  cut 
with  long  shoots. — CliAKD. 

953.— Lobelia  cardinalis,  etc.— The 

greater  part  of  .South  Wales  is  a comparatively 
warm  district,  and  in  most  gardens  a number  of 
doubtfully  hardy  plants  will  there  survive  an 
ordinary  winter  much  better  than  in  most  parts 
of  England.  But  much  depends  on  the  aspect, 
position,  character  of  the  soil,  etc.  If  this 
is  light  and  the  garden  near  the  coast,  or  nith  a 
southern  slope,  both  the  plants  mentioned  may 
be  safely  left  outside,  and  very  few  losses  will 
be  experienced.  I should,  however,  take  up  and 
pot  a few  plants  of  the  Lobelia,  and  some  cut- 
tings of  the  Pentstemons,  and  winter  them  in  a 
frame  or  sunny  window,  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe 
side. — B.  C.  R. 

051. — Verbenas. — As  a rule.  Verbenas  suc- 
ceed best  in  moderately  rich,  deep,  and  mellow 
soil,  anything  like  starvation  having  a very 
injurious  effect.  The  best  Verbenas  I have  ever- 
had  were  grown  in  a compost  of  rotten  turf, 
leaf-mould,  decayed  manure,  burnt  earth,  and 
light  garden  soil  in  a town  garden,  showing 
plainly  that  they  do  not  object  to  a moderate 
allowance  of  smoke.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  soil  too  rich,  especially  if  much 
manure  of  a fresh  or  rank  nature  is  employed  ; 
birt  if  you  had  not  distinctly  stated  that  the 
l)order  was  sunny,  I should  have  attributed  the 
failure  to  position  rather  tlian  soil.  Try  the 
effect  of  making  the  .soil  firmer,  and  also  the  use 
of  a little  lime.. — B.  C.  R. 

The  Peruvian  Lilies  (Alstrcemeria).— 
These  are  very  beautiful  garden  flowei-s,  but 
seldom  grown,  although  well  suited  for  ordinary 
gardens.  There  is  nothing  difficult  in  their 
culture,  and  in  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  they  ate  very  beautiful — a mass  of 
orange-coloured  flowers.  I once  saw  a lot  of  the 
best  of  all  (A.  aurea,  also  called  A.  aurantiaca), 
amongst  some  Plane-trees,  growing  round  the 
base,  and  near  a hedge.  In  this  warm  corner, 
tlie  soil  light  and  fairly  dry,  the  Peruvian  Lily 
was  quite  at  home.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
perfectly  hardy.  There  was  an  idea  that  this 
Alstru-meria  is  not  hardy,  but  nothing  is  more 
misleading,  as  if  in  a warm  corner  it  will  thrive 
well,  spreading  out  into  a buxom,  flower-laden 
clump.  Its  flowers  are  borne  freely  in  umbels, 
a dense  mass  of  them,  the  colour  orange-yellow,- 
with  streaks,  so  to  say,  of  red.  A dwarf- 
growing  kind  is  A.  chilensis,  which  carries  very 
large  umbels  of  flowers  that  vary  greatly  in 
colour,  from  white  to  a salmon  tint,  through 
shades  of  rose  and  salmon.  A.  pelegrina  and 
its  variety  alba  are  too  tender  for  the  open  air, 
as  a rule,  the  white  form  in  particular,  this 
being  far  better  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  best  of  all  is  A.  aurea  in  a general  way.  It 
is  one  of  the  hardiest,  and  its  racemes  of 
flowers  are  very  charming  when  cut  for  the 
house. — F.  P. 

Shrubby  Spirteas  in  clumps.— These 
plants  have  done  well  this  season,  and  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  bloom  next  season  if  the 
plants  are  not  starved  by  being  planted  in  poor- 
soil.  Of  late  years  1 have  tried  various  kinds 
which  are  often  given  pot  cidture,  and  with 
excellent  results.  For  instance,  li.  media  or 
confusa  is  a lovely  object  when  planted  in 
clumps.  S.  prunifolia  fl.-pl.  is  also  beautiful 
when  a whole  bed  is  devoted  to  it.  Ibis  we 
have  with  an  edging  of  a dw’arfer  form,  S.  de- 
cumbens,  the  latter  giving  a nice  finish  to  the 
group.  S.  Thunbergi  is  a choice  plant  and  looks 
w'ell  edged  with  small-leaved  variety  of  Ivy. 
As  single  specimens,  S.  ariajfolia,  S.  discolor 
ariaefolia,  S.  Lindleyana,  S.  lobata,  and  thetaller 
species  are  charming  objects.  They  never  fail 
to  bloom  profusely,  and  well  repay  good  culture. 
When  mixed  in  shrubberies  they  only  present  a 
one-sided  appearanccj  but  given  room,  they  are 
much  more  effective. — G. 
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showed  well  for  fruit,  but  I allowed  each  Vine 
to  bear  two  bunches  only.  The  following  year 
they  carried  four  bunches  each.  Last  year  I 
took  from  them  44  lb.  of  Grapes,  every  bunch 
finishing  off  well,  the  berries  beiirg  black  as 
Sloes  and  with  perfect  bloom  on  them.  As  the 
stems  only  touch  the  rafters  at  about  18  inches 
from  the  front  plate,  and  I allow  18  inches  at 
top  for  extension  after  the  berries  set,  there 
were  but  about  1 1 feet  of  bearing  wood  to  each 
Vine.  From  Vines  of  that  age  I doubt  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  finish  off  a greater  weight 
of  fruit.  Had  these  two  Vines  been  cropped  to 
their  full  capacity  from  the  time  they  came  into 
bearing  condition,  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible to  take  that  weight  of  well  coloured  Grapes 
from  them  without  lowering  their  vitality. 
When  Vines  are  cropped  rather  beyond  their 
powers  during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  themselves  justice 
in  after  years.  J. 


Morello  Cherries  for  dessert.— In 

some  seasons,  when  hardy  fruits  are  scarce,  a 
few  dishes  of  Morello  Cherries  kept  late  come 
in  very  useful.  I have  often  decided  to  hold 
over  a few  dishes  for  dessert,  and  most  useful 
they  have  been.  The  Cherries  I allowed  to  hang 
on  the  trees,  covering  them  with  several  thick- 
nesses of  fish-netting  to  help  to  keep  them  dry. 
They  have  always  kept  splendidly  in  this  way, 
and  I have  sent  the  last  dish  to  table  on  the 
last  day  in  September.  When  allowed  to  hang 
a long  time  Morello  Cherries  lose  the  greater 
portion  of  their  acidity  and  are  really  very  good 
for  dessert. — D. 


EARLY  GRAPES. 

“ Royal  Muscadine.” 

In  reply  to  several  queries,  this  excellent  old 
Grape  thoroughly  deserves  good  cultivation,  as 
it  thrives  well  in  a cool-house,  such  as  an 
Oldinary  greenhouse,  and  in  very  warm  locali- 
ties it  will  ripen  well  in  the  open  air  on  a wall. 
As  a pot-Grape  for  early  forcing  it  is  very 
excellent,  and  also  for  planting  out  in  the  early 
vinery  in  conjunction  with  the  Black  Hamburgh. 


Grape  “Royal  Muscadine”  or  “Chasselas  tie  Fontainell_au.‘ 


FRUIT. 

MISTAKES  IN  THE  PLANTING  OF 
FRUIT-TREES. 

Now  that  the  season  for  planting  fruit-trees  is 
again  close  at  hand,  it  would  be  well  if  intend- 
ing planters  would  look  to  what  they  have 
already  put  out  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours’, and  sec  if  they  have  not  made  mistakes 
which  could  be  improved  on.  It  seems  that 
dwarf  tree  planting  has  taken  too  firm  a hold 
on  some  people,  as  they  seem  to  think  they  can- 
not do  wrong  in  putting  in  a dwarf  at  every 
point  and  under  any  condition  ; once  planted 
then  success  is  certain  tofollow  their  efforts  ; if 
not,  then  soil  and  climate  are  to  blame.  Lately 
I have  seen  a case  of  one  of  these  misdirected 
efforts,  and  in  a way,  I think,  which,  to  those 
who  are  perhaps  about  to  do  the  same  thing, 
should  be  strongly  warned  against,  and  that  is 
planting  dwarfs  on  Grass  land,  especially  if  the 
fruit  from  these  be  intended  for  market.  The 
case  I allude  to  has  been  done  in  this  way  ; the 
result  is  that  the  unfortunate  trees  so  planted 
stand  little  chance  of  showing  their  merits. 
Firstly,  being  smothered  by  the  long  Grass 
which  has  to  be  grown  for  hay,  as,  of  course, 
land  planted  in  this  fashion  cannot  possibly  be 
grazed,  and  has,  therefore,  year  after  year 
to  be  cut  to  the  starvation  of  the  young 
trees ; and,  secondly,  the  great  loss  of 
surface  moisture  from  this  treatment.  This 
moisture  near  the  top  is  one  of  the  very  first 
considerations  that  requires  to  be  retained  with 
these  surface-rooting  trees.  How  can  we  ever 
hope  to  compete  with  foreign  shipments  if  people 
planting  fruit-trees  for  market  will  abuse  in 
this  way  f In  addition,  both  dwarfs  and 
standards  are  put  out  on  wet,  irndrained  land, 
and  with  a confused  mixture  of  varieties  ; in 
most  cases  two  varieties  to  the  acre  will  be  quite 
sufficient,  as  no  )narket  salesman  or  buyer  can 
be  troubled  with  small  consignments,  consisting 
of  eight  or  ten  different  varieties.  One  other 
point  to  be  noted  is,  let  the  trees  purchased  be 
young  and  of  the  very  best.  It  is  a capital 
thing  for  nurserymen  that  there  is  a class  of 
amateurs  always  ready  to  buy  up  their  poor 
cheap  yearly  surplus  stock  at  sales.  These 
buyers  go  away  with  the  belief  they  have  got  an 
immense  bargain.  This  is  a ruinous  mistake  in 
most  cases,  and  we  see  the  result  of  it  every 
day  in  many  orchards  in  the  shape  of  these  mis- 
shapen newly-planted  trees  making  little  or  no 
progress,  and  at  the  same  time  being  as  un.sightly 
as  they  are  unprofitable.  A Grower. 


CROPPING  YOUNG  VINES. 

I FEEL  convinced  that  if  Vines  were  not  allowed 
to  carry  a single  bunch  during  the  first  two 
years  of  their  life  a much  greater  weight  of 
fruit  could  be  taken  from  them  in  after  years. 
The  bearing  powers  of  many  Vines  are  undoubt- 
edly wonderfully  lowered  by  overcropping  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  existence.  There  is  a 
natural  desire  to  get  a crop  of  fruit  as  soon  as 
possible  after  planting,  but  it  would  be  better  if 
the  first  thought  was  given  to  securing  strength 
and  permanent  fertility  in  the  Vines.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  note  the  difference  of  girth  of 
stem  in  two  sets  of  Vines,  one  of  which  had 
been  cropped  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  first 
year  after  planting,  the  other  not  having  been 
allowed  to  fruit  during  the  first  two  seasons. 
The  disparity  would,  I feel  sure,  be  consider- 
able. It  requires,  however,  more  self-denial  to 
wait  until  the  third  year  from  planting  than 
most  Vine-growers  are  possessed  of.  Growers 
for  profit  arc  naturally  anxious  for  a quick 
return  on  the  outlay  incurred  in  building  and 
planting,  the  modern  system  being  to  crop 
heavily  and  feed  liberally  from  the  time  the  Vines 
come  into  bearing.  Very  few  would  care  to  wait 
a couple  of  years  before  taking  a bunch  of  fruit 
from  their  Vines,  however  great  the  advantages 
might  be  in  the  long  run.  Cropjiing  very 
lightly  for  the  first  two  years  is,  however,  very 
different  from  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  Vine 
to  its  full  extent.  Four  years  ago  I planted  a 
couple  of  Alicante  Vines  at  the  end  of  a lean-to 
house.  The  first  year  I stopped  them  when 
they  had  made  about  0 feet  of  growth,  and  then 
they  ran  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  rafters, 
which  are  14  feet  in  length.  The  following 
winter  they  were  cut  back  to  where  I had 
stopped  them  the  previous  summer.  They 


When  well  ripened  the  flavour  is  capital,  being 
sweet  and  refreshing.  To  amateurs  with  limited 
glass  accommodation,  and  who  yet  would  like 
to  grow  a few  Grapes,  I can  confidently  recom- 
mend this  thoroughly  reliable  old  sort.  It,  of 
course,  should  have  a well- prepared  root-run  of 
good  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  old  mortar-rubbish 
and  bones,  and  this  should  be  well-drained,  and 
then,  if  managed  according  to  the  notes  so  fre- 
quently given  in  Gardening  on  Grape  culture, 
success  is  well-nigh  certain.  The  anne.xed 
illustration  shows  the  typical  form  of  the  bunch 
when  well  grown.  This  Grape  is  the  same  as 
the  French  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  which 
finds  its  way  to  our  markets  in  the  autumn. — B. 


Good.  Plums. — Everyone  knows  the  value 
of  the  true  old  Green  Gage  Plmn.  In  some  parts 


the  trees  Ijear  enormous  crops  as  standard.s. 
Useful  as  the  above  kind  is,  there  are,  how- 
ever, several  other  kinds  of  Gages  1 consider  of 
more  value  for  ilessert.  First,  they  arc  larger 
in  size  and  of  (piite  as  good  flavour  ; added  to 
this,  they  are  later  in  ripening,  seeing  we  have  a 
number  of  kinds  that  come  into  use  during 
August.  It  is  in  hot  seasons  that  their  true 
flavour  is  brought  out.  I grow  several  kinds 
of  these  late  Gages,  The  old  Green  Gage  is  from 
our  first,  from  a west  wall,  followed  by  Mc- 
Laughlin’s from  east  wall,  next  Lawrence’s 
Gage.  By  the  time  this  is  over  we  have  Guthrie’s 
Late  Green,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Trans- 
parent Gage,  and  Jodoigne  Green  Gage.  These 
kinds  keep  us  supplied  till  Coe’s  Golden  Drop 
Plum  comes  in.  I also  grow  the  old  VVoolston 
Black  Gage  and  Ickworth  Impiiratice  ; as  a 
very  late  kind  for  cooking  I grow  Coe’s  Late 
Red.  From  these  we  get  a continuous  supply 
till  the  middle  of  November.  To  obtain  the 
best  results  from  all  these  late  Gages,  the  trees 
should  be  grown  against  an  east  or  west  wall, 
allowing  the  fruit  to  hang  as  long  as  possible. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from 
wasps,  birds,  &c.  At  the  end  of  August  I cover 
a large  quantity  of  fruit  in  a simple  way 
— namely,  by  putting  one  or  more  fruits  into 
muslin  bags  ; this  answers  well  in  dry  weather, 
but  the  fruit  is  apt  to  crack  in  wet  weather. 
Some  cultivators  complain  of  the  trees  growing 
too  strong  when  young,  but  this  defect  can  be 
overcome  by  root-lifting,  keeping  the  roots  near 
the  top  and  in  good  soil.  If  treated  in  this- 
way,  there  will  be  no  cause  for  complaint  on  this 
score. — D. 

Late  Strawberries  on  north  bor- 
ders.— The  old-fashioned  system  of  planting 
late  varieties  under  a north  wall  is  a good  one. 
The  Pine  varieties,  notably  the  Elton,  are 
always  reliable  for  late  fruiting.  Waterloo  on 
some  soils  does  not  thrive  as  well  as  could  be 
wished,  coming  patchy.  In  the  case  of  this 
variety,  diffei’ent  culture  is  required,  as  I find 
there  is  the  greatest  success  with  two  and  three- 
year-old  plants.  Some  object  to  Waterloo  on 
account  of  its  colour,  but  it  is  a nice  addition  to 
the  dessert  if  the  fruits  are  large  and  well 
coloured.  Eleanor  or  Oxonian  is 
valuable  on  account  of  its  liteness. 
This  is  not  the  best  flavoured  Straw- 
berry ; indeed,  it  may  be  termed 
second  rate,  but  it  succeeds  often 
where  other  varieties  fail.  It  never 
fails  on  a north  border,  but,  being 
a strong  grower,  should  get  ample 
space  between  the  rows  and  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the 
same  place,  as  young  plants  produce 
very  large  fruits.  Jubilee  is  also 
worth  a place  for  late  fruiting. 
This  is  one  of  Mr.  Laxton’s  raising. 
We  have  also  another  valuable  late 
fruit  in  Latest  of  All,  a seedling 
from  the  well-known  British  Queen. 
It  is  of  fine  flavour,  larger  than  the 
parent,  later,  but  not  so  vigorous 
in  growth  as  Jubilee. — G. 

The  best  Damson.— Worces- 
tershire may  fairly  lay  claim  to 
being  well  to  the  fore  in  Damson 
culture,  both  in  the  quantity  of 
full-bearing  trees  and  also  younger 
trees  coming  on,  as  during  the  last 
decade  many  thousands  have  been 
planted.  Here  they  are  grown  in 
((uantity  on  almost  every  farm  and 
also  in  cottage  gardens.  Dam- 
sons are  looked  upon  as  almost 
I the  best  fruit  to  grow  as  a paying  crop,  there 
not  being  the  least  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
them  in  large  or  small  quantities.  I have 
known  the  fruits  from  a single  Damson-tree 
fetch  .30s.,  and  in  some  cases  even  more. 
Farleigh  Prolific  is  a variety  thought  much  of  in 
Kent,  very  remunerative  prices  having  been 
obtained  by  the  grower  who  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  it  prominently  before  the  public. 
But  whatever  its  merits  are  in  Kent,  I do  not 
consider  it  ecj^ual  to  our  Shropshire  or  Herefoid- 
shire  Prune.  It  may  do  in  some  districts,  but  I 
also  know  that  it  has  caused  considerable 
disappointment  in  others.  I have  a dozen  trees 
eight  years  old,  and  the  crop  up  till  now  has 
been  very  scanty.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
for  a tree  of  ShropshirePrune  to  produce  upwards 
of  four  or  five  pots,  a pot  being  90  lb.—  A.  Y. 
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947. — Strawberries. — I have  used  tan  as 
a mulch  for  Strawberries  for  many  years,  and 
have  never  found  the  least  ill  effects  from  its 
use,  even  when  applied  quite  fresh.  In  some 
respects  it  is  superior  to  manure,  being  of  a 
sweeter  nature,  and  keeping  slugs  and  other 
vermin  at  a distance.  But  it  must  not  be  dug 
into  the  ground,  or  even  (if  used  fresh)  be  left 
on  the  bed  for  long  after  the  fruit  is  ripe  and 
gathered.  When  this  occurs  it  ought  to  be 
entirely  removed  and  stored  away  for  future  use 
as  manure  (see  reply  to  923  in  the  last  issue), 
but  for  this  purpose  it  is  useless  and,  indeed, 
injurious  until  pretty  well  decayed.  On  this 
account  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  thus 
employed  the  usual  dressing  of  manure  should, 
if  possible,  be  applied  as  well,  putting  it  on  in 
the  early  spring,  just  as  the  new  growth  is 
commencing,  and  the  tan  mulch  afterwards. — 
B.  C.  R. 

976.— An  unsatisfactory  Apple  tree. 

— The  Apple-tree  in  question  behaves  so  strangely 
that  the  only  cause  of  the  leaves  and  blossoms 
falling  oft’  that  I can  think  of  is  that  it  is  the 
work  of  insects,  because  at  some  stage  of  the  bud’s 
growth  they  enter  and  partly  destroy  them. 
Try  dressing  the  branches  during  the  ■winter 
with  Gishurst  compound,  6 ounces  of  the  com- 
pound to  1 gallon  of  water.  Add  a little  clay 
and  lime  to  the  liquid,  so  as  to  make  it  the  con- 
sistency of  thin  paint,  and  apply  it  with  a brush. 
— J.  C.  C. 

From  the  description  given  by  “ J.  M. ,” 

I should  say  there  is  something  amiss  with  the 
roots  of  the  Apple-tree.  Echlinville  generally 
produces  a full  crop  of  fruit — at  least,  it  does  so 
if  any  other  sort  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
does.  I should  dig  down  to 

the  roots  early  in  October.  

They  may  be  too  far  from 
the  surface  ; if  so,  raise  some 
of  them  nearer  the  top,  and 
work  in  amongst  them  some 
decayed  vegetable  refuse,  old 
potting-soil  or  road-grit,  but 
no  strong  manure.  If  the 
current  year’s  shoots  are 
more  than  2 feet  long,  the 
tree  should  be  root- pruned. 

Dig  out  a trench  early  in 
October,  4 feet  away  from 
the  stem  all  round,  just 
wide  enough  to  enable  the 
work  to  be  done  comfortably, 
severing  off  all  roots  as  they 
are  come  in  contact  with. 

The  object  of  root-pruning  is 
to  check  excessive  growth, 
caused  by  the  tree  having  so 
many  fibreless  roots.  What 
is  required  in  the  place  of 
the  latter  is  a mass  of  good  fibrous  roots.  — >S.  P. 

975. — Apricot- trees. — I have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  woodlice  that  are  eating  the  fruit  on 
your  trees  ; but  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
because  there  are  crevices  in  the  wall  that  the 
insects  have  no  other  quarters  to  retire  to.  The 
bad  joints  in  the  wall  are  undoubtedly  objection- 
able, and  should  be  stopped  up  in  the  winter. 
Woodlice  are,  however,  frequently  to  be  found 
in  large  numbers  where  there  are  accumulations 
of  dead  leaves  or  other  rubbish. — J.  C.  C. 

94S.— Stra'wberry  culture.— Remove  all  the  dead 
and  deca.vni;;  leaves  (brown  and  yellow,  also  all  rnniiers, 
&c.)  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off,  but  leave  the  {{recn  and 
active  foliage  intact. — B.  C.  K. 

922.— Stra'wberries  blind.— Occasionally  a plant 
that  has  missed  a crop  will  become  fruitful  afterwards, 
especially  if  transplanted  ; but  this  is  the  exception,  there- 
fore the  rule  is  that  the  sooner  such  plants  are  pulled  up 
and  consigned  to  the  rubbish-heap  or  smother  " lire  the 
better.— B.  C.  E. 

If  the  Strawberries  were  put  in  last  August,  a 

year  ago,  and  were  healthy  during  winter  aird  spring, 
watered  and  manured,  and  did  not  blossom,  dig  them  up 
at  once  and  put  in  good  bearing  plants  of  some  of  the 
varieties  advertised  in  Gardening.— P.  O.  I>. 

919.— Mildew  in  a vinery.— If  a word 
from  me  is  of  any  use  to  “ Streatmore,”  I give 
some  of  my  experiences  on  mildew.  First,  I 
say  if  something  is  not  done  to  banish  it  before 
this  expect  no  fruit  this  year  now,  xlugust 
16th.  In  your  query,  you  say  nothing  whatever 
about  ventilators,  either  in  top  or  bottom  of 
the  house.  If  the  top  ventilator  or  ventilators 
are  right,  throw  them  open  at  once,  night  and 
day',  until  November,  then  close  by  night.  Open 
about  nine  o’clock  during  winter  until  iMarch, 
then  get  an  experienced  person  if  you  care  to 


grow  these  satisfactory.  The  varieties  mentioned 
are  good,  and  are  worth  some  trouble.  By  all 
means  keep  the  house  always  moist,  never 
letting  the  place  get  dry,  no  matter  what  other 
plants  you  may  have  about  ; much  moisture 
need  not  be  given  in  hot  weather.  Never  open 
the  side  ventilators  or  doors  unless  in  dry, 
warm  weather.  Under  the  above  treatment  I 
have  gob  rid  of  mildew,  and  in  one  case  for  two 
years  I have  grown  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Sweetwater  in  a villa  garden  vinery,  only  seeing 
them  twice  a week. — P.  0.  D. 


USEFUL  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS. 

Sandworts  (Arenaria). 

This  is  a very  numerous  genus,  of  vast  distribu- 
tion over  northern  and  alpine  ranges,  and  also  in 
temperate  countries.  Comparatively  few  species 
are  in  eultivation  compared  to  the  great  number 
known,  and  these  are  dwarf  plants,  easy  to 
grow,  and  suited  mainly  for  the  rock  garden. 

Balearic;  Sandwort  (A.  balearica).  — A 
pretty  little  plant,  which  coats  the  face  of  rocks 
and  stones  with  the  dwarfest  verdure,  and  then 
scatters  over  the  green  mantle  eountless  white 
starry  flowers.  Plant  firmly  in  any  common 
soil  near  the  stones  or  rocks  it  is  desired  to 
cover,  and  it  will  soon  approach  and  begin  to 
clothe  them.  Flowers  inspring  and  continuously, 
and  is  readily  increased  by  division  or  seeds, 
and  quite  easy'  to  grow.  On  cold  ones  it 
perishes  in  winter,  but  its  true  home  is  on  the 
rockwork.  It  is  easily  known  at  any  season  by 
its  dense  tufted  cushions  of  very  small  leaves. 
A nativ'e  of  Corsica. 

Mountain  Sandwort  (A.  montana)  (here 


Our  Readers’  Iddustrations  : Mountain  SandwortJfArenaria  montan.a). 
Engraved  for  Gardening  Idlustrated  from  ajphotograph  sent  by 
Mrs.  Newman,  Hazlehurst,  Haslemere. 


figured)  is  a very  ornamental  rock  plant,  having 
the  habit  of  a Cerastium,  and  numerous  fine 
pure-white  and  large  flowers.  It  is  the  best  of  the 
large  Sandworts,  and  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion of  herbaceous  or  alpine  plants.  On  rock 
work  it  would  be  well  to  plant  it  where  its 
shoots  might  fall  over  the  face  of  a rock,  giving 
it  any  kind  of  light  soil.  A native  of  France. 
Easily  raised  from  seed. 

Purplish  Sandwort  (A.  purpurascens). — 
Distinguished  from  other  cultivated  kinds  by  its 
purplish  flowers,  produced  in  abundance  on  a 
dwarf  densely  tufted  mass  of  smooth,  narrow, 
oval-pointed  leaves.  It  grows  plentifully  over 
all  the  Pyrenean  chain,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and, 
like  the  other  kinds,  increased  by  seed  or 
division.  It  should  be  associated  on  the  rock- 
work  with  the  smallest  of  its  brethren,  or  with 
dwarf  Saxifrages  and  other  slow-growing 
plants.  Of  other  Arenarias  in  cultivation,  the 
best  are  A.  ciliata,  a rare  British  plant ; A. 
verna,  A.  triflora  (aneat  species),  A laricifolia.  A.. 
graminifolia,  and  A.  tetraquetra.  These,  how- 
ever, are  scarcely  worth  growing,  except  in 
botanical  collections.  E. 


The  Californian  Poppy  (Echscholtzia) 
in  its  varied  forms  hardly  ever  fails,  no  matter 
what  the  season  is  like.  Graceful  in  growth  and 
remarkably  brilliant  when  in  flower,  it  has  a 
telling  effect  if  sown  in  bold,  broad  masses,  and 
the  plants  thinned,  so  that  each  may  have  ample 
room  to  spread  over  the  ground.  ■ The  typical 
kind  has  been  in  our  gardens  quite  100  years, 
and  the  varieties  we  now  grow  have  doubtless 
all  sprung  from  it.  Df  the§e  tfiere  are  at  least 


half  a dozen  well  worth  growing,  one  of  the  ver  y 
best  being  that  named  Mandarin.  Its  flo'weis 
are  very  rich  in  colour,  being  of  a deep  orange 
with  a crimson  exterior,  showing  -well  in  the 
bud  state.  E.  crocea  has  flowers  of  a distinct 
and  rich  shade  of  yellow,  and  then  there  is'  a 
white  variety  with  flowers  of  a delightful 
creamy  hue.  A double-flowered  form,  too, 
exists,  and  is  a pretty  and  lasting  variety.  The 
rosy  form  named  rosea  is  the  least  reliable,  as 
it  generally  shows  a tendency  to  revert  to  the 
white  form  from  which  it  sprung.  E.  tenuifolia 
is  a little  gem,  and  looks  quite  like  another 
species,  but  probably  is  a tufted  diminutive 
form  of  the  original  californica.  As  a choice, 
yet  attractive  plant  for  a little  nook  or  to 
grow  upon  the  site  occupied  by  some  choice 
spring  bulb,  there  are  few  prettier  annuals.  It 
makes  a close  tuft  of  the  most  graceful  leafage, 
and  bears  on  slender  stalks  the  soft  yellow 
flowers,  each  about  1 inch  across.  These 
annuals  may  be  sown  now  for  spring  blooming, 
being  quite  hardy,  and  they  usually  flower 
longest  and  best  when  sown  at  this  time.— H. 


THB  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

WINTER  CUCUMBERS. 

In  some  establishments  there  is  almost  a con- 
stant demand  for  Cucumbers,  and  in  very 
many  more  they  would  be  appreciated  at  all 
times  if  available.  Naturally,  the  supply  dur- 
ing the  winter  is  very  limited,  not,  however, 
because  they  are  particularly  difficult  to  grow, 
but  rather  owing  to  house  room  of  a suitable 
character  not  being  forthcoming.  In  gardens 
where  Melons  are  extensively  grown  in  houses 
these  are  often  followed  at  this  time  of  year 
with  Cucumbers.  Supposing  a few  plants  of 
the  latter  are  already  built  up  to  the  roof, 
another  batch  would  soon  be  ready  to  plant, 
and  to  succeed  these  a third  and  most  probably 
a last  lot  of  plants  would  be  raised  early  in 
August.  No  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  plants 
in  a bearing  state  after  one  good  exhaustive 
crop  has  been  taken  from  them,  the  method 
of  culture  adopted  being  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  answers  well  in  the  case  of  Melons. 
Very  high  temperatures  are  not  necessary  for 
late  autumn  and  winter  Cucumbers.  What 
suits  the  majority  of  stove  plants  agrees  equally 
well  with  Cucumbers,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  two  or  three  plants  of  the  latter  to 
be  successfully  grown  at  one  end  of  a plant 
stove.  During  the  winter  a night  tempera- 
ture of  about  65  degs.  will  meet  the  case,  an  occa- 
sional drop  to  60  degs.  doing  no  harm.  In  the 
daytime  an  increase  of  5 degs.  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  weather  experienced  should  take 
place,  a fairly  moist  atmosphere  rather  than 
much  overhead  syringing  being  desirable.  In 
any  case,  or  whether  the  Cucumbers  are  to  have 
a forcing-house  or  houses  to  themselves,  or  are 
to  take  their  chance  with  a variety  of  other 
heat-loving  plants,  the  start  ought  to  be  made 
with  clean,  healthy  plants.  Starvelings,  or  any 
kept  in  small  pots  long  enough  for  the  stems  to 
become  hard  and  the  leaves  yellow,  are  very 
slow  in  recovering  from  such  a check,  while  if 
either  thrips,  green-fly,  or  red-spider  have 
taken  possession  of  the  foliage  this  also  militates 
greatly  against  progress.  If  the  seeds  arc  sown 
separately  in  21-inch  or  slightly  larger  pots  and 
kept  in  a frame  over  a slight  hot-bed  quite  clear 
of  other  insect-infested  plants,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  their  germinating  strongly,  the 
plants  being  clean  and  healthy  when  wanted  for 
the  house. 

Cleanliness  is  of  so  much  importance  in 
Cucumber  culture  that  there  should  be  no  half- 
hearted steps  taken  in  cleansing  the  hou.scs 
that  are  to  grow  them.  Old  soil  and  hot-bed 
material  should  be  cleared  out,  wood-wrrk 
and  glass  well  washed,  and  the  walls  leceive 
a dressing  of  hot  lime-water.  U'hether  the 
plants  shall  have  the  benefit  of  a hot -bed  or 
not  should  depend  upon  circumstances,  and  it 
is  open  to  the  cultivator  to  grow  them  either  in 
fairly  large  pots  or  in  mounds  of  soil.  If  there 
are  pits  with  hot-water  pipes  in  the  bottom, 
either  fill  up  with  well-prepared  heating  material 
or  else  bridge  over  with  strips  of  wood  and 
slates.  The  use  of  heating  material  saves  fire- 
heat  during  dull  or  cold  weather  in  August 
and  the  early  part  of  September,  but  I have 
been  most  successful  when  this  kind  of  bottom- 
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heat  was  dispensed  with,  slate-covered  benches 
along  the  fronts  of  stoves  and  forcing-houses 
suiting  Cucumbers  remarkably  well.  The  de- 
caying heating  material  is  scarcely  a suitable 
rooting  medium  for  winter  Cucumbers,  the 
roots  thriving  best  when  principally  confined 
to  12-inch  or  slightly  larger  pots.  Pots  are  not 
needed  when  a staging  is  devoted  to  the  plants, 
but  may  well  be  used  if  they  have  to  share  the 
space  with  a variety  of  other  pot  plants.  Much 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  compost  used,  any- 
thing of  a close,  heavy  nature  being  objection- 
able. What  does  suit  them  well  is  a mixture 
consisting  of  three  parts  of  roughly  broken 
up  light  fibrous  loam,  the  finer  particles 
being  rejected,  to  one  made  up  of  mortar 
rubbish  and  burnt  soil.  The  pots  used 
should  be  about  three  parts  filled  with 
soil,  while  if  mounds  are  formed  in  preference 
let  these  be  about  3 feet  apart  and  each  consist 
of  about  one  peck  of  compost.  It  is  not  a great 
heap  of  soil  that  Cucumbers  want  or  should 
have  at  one  time,  frequent  additions  better 
suiting  them.  Planting  in  a great  mass  of  soil 
has  been  the  cause  of  an  early  breakdown  of 
plants  during  the  summer,  and  proves  even 
more  quickly  fatal  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  No  matter  how  well  the  plants 
may  be  attended  to,  if  the  root  action  is 
defective  it  is  not  much  of  a crop  that  will  be 
produced. 

Heai.thy  growing  plants  being  duly  put  out 
in  the  mounds  or  pots  as  the  case  may  be, 
these  must  be  kept  growing  strongly,  and  which 
will  not  happen  if  the  soil  about  the  roots  is 
allowed  to  become  very  dry.  Carefully  support 
with  stakes,  remove  side  shoots  up  to  the  roof 
trellis,  but  do  not  pinch  out  the  point  either 
before  or  after  the  trellis  is  reached  unless  it 
is  caught  or  scalded  by  strong  sunshine,  in 
which  case  another  lower  shoot  must  take  its 
place.  Continue  the  leading  shoot  straight  up 
the  trellis  till  the  limit  is  reached  or  exhaus- 
tion takes  place,  and  lay  in  a sufficiency  of 
the  side  shoots  right  and  left  to  thinly  clothe 
the  roof.  If  successional  plants  are  coming 
on,  fruit  the  earliest  to  their  utmost  capacity 
at  once  and  throw  them  away  directly  they 
break  down.  The  laterals  never  fail,  to  show 
fruit,  and  by  stopping  these  at  the  second  or 
third  joint  and  allowing  them  to  bear  all  the 
way  up  the  roof,  it  is  surprising  what  a great 
number  of  good  Cucumbers  a plant  will  quickly 
produce.  If  it  is  desirable  that  the  plants  re- 
main as  long  as  possible  in  a productive  state, 
then  the  cropping  must  be  light  at  the  outset, 
or  there  will  be  a failure  before  December. 
Better  be  content  with  three  or  four  good  fruits 
on  a plant  at  one  time  than  attempt  to  grow 
double  that  number  imperfectly  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  early  collapse  owing  to  over- 
cropping. If  the  plants  continue  in  a healthy 
growing  state  after  having  produced  a dozen  or 
more  fruit,  thin  out  the  young  shoots,  train 
those  reserved  thinly  on  the  trellis  and  stop 
beyond  the  second  fruiting  joint.  If  red-spider 
starts  on  the  older  lea\  es,  dredge  these  at  once 
with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Tiiiiii-s  and  green  andblack-lly  should  be  kept 
down  by  means  of  diluted  Tobacco-water.  It 
is  a mistake  to  be  constantly  applying  liquid- 
manure,  especially  if  this  is  of  a nature  that 
wili  clog  the  soil.  All  that  is  really  needed  to 
keep  the  plants  growing  strongly  and  bearing 
well  is  to  top-dress  every  week  or  ten  days  with 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  roughly  broken  up 
fibrous  loam  and  good  flaky  horse  stable 
manure.  A heap  of  this  should  be  either  kept 
in  the  house  or  ready  mixed  in  a shed,  warming 
it  in  the  latter  case  prior  to  using  it  in 
November  and  December.  As  fast  as  the  white 
roots  show  on  the  surface  cover  them  with  the 
loam  and  manure,  ])iling  it  up  round  the  stems 
and  heaping  it  gradually  several  inches  above 
the  pots  when  these  are  used.  Enough  clear 
water  should  be  used  to  keep  the  soil  uniformly 
moist,  and  this,  coupled  with  a moist  atmos- 
phere and  fairly  brisk  heat,  will  sustain  the 
plants  surprisingly  well.  Telegraph  is  one  of, 
if  not  the  very  best  variety  for  late  autumn  and 
winter  culture,  and  ought  certainly  to  be 
selected  M'hen  Cucumbers  are  required  for 
cooking  and  serving  as  a vegetable  or  ejilrrc. 
For  the  latter  purpose  the  fruit  should  be  left 
hanging  long  enough  on  the  plants  to  become 
extra  “ fat,”  though  not  long  enough  to  become 
old  and  yellowish  in  colour.  Cardiff  Castle  is 


also  admirably  adapted  for  winter  culture,  as 
this  variety  is  of  free  productive  growth,  the 
fruit  being  rather  short,  but  excellent  in 
quality.  (1. 


GARDEN  BEETROOTS. 

Of  these  there  are  many  sorts,  the  best  among 
them  all  probably  being  still  Dell’s  Crimson, 
Nutting’s  Dwarf  Red,  and  Henderson’s  Piue- 
Apple  (here  figured).  Dell’s  has  medium  sized 
roots  of  a rich  deep-crimson,  which,  when 
cooked,  are  very  tender  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
Nutting’s  is  a fine  Beet,  possessing  the  same 
good  qualities,  but  is  distinct  in  its  foliage, 
which  is  small  and  not  so  deep  bronzy  shade  as 
Dell’s,  the  leaves  of  which  are  very  rich  and 
high  coloured.  Henderson’s  Pine-Apple  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  best  of  all  garden  Beetroots, 
as  it  produces  medium-sized  w'ell-shaped  roots 
of  excellent  colour  and  flavour,  and  these  keep 
well  in  winter.  The  land  for  Beet  should  be  in 
good  tilth,  but  not  fresh  manured,  unless  the 
manure  put  on  is  quite  rotten,  as  when  in  an  un- 
decomposed state  it  is  almost  sure  to  make  them 
fangy  by  preventing  the  downward  course  of 
the  tap-roots,  and  this  obstruction  causes  them 
to  branch  out  of  the  sides.  The  time  for  sowing 


is  the  middle  of  A)nil  for  the  first  pulling,  but 
if  the  main  crop  is  in  a month  afterwards,  it  is 
soon  enough,  as  the  seedlings  are  tender.  B. 


Tomatoes  in  boxes.  — ltis  a satisfactory 
point  in  connection  with  Tomatoes  that  although 
naturally  of  gross  growth  and  giving  the  best 
results  when  the  roots  can  ramble  freely,  good 
crops  may  be  had  under  very  restricted  con- 
ditions as  regards  root  run.  I last  season  saw 
some  plants  at  St.  ( leorge’s  hill.  Byfleet,  grow- 
ing in  boxes,  but  little  if  any  larger  than  those 
commonly  used  for  window  plants.  They  were 
carrying  quite  a nice  lot  of  fruit  which  had 
every  appearance  of  ripening  off  satisfactorily. 
These  plants  were  in  a low  span-roofed  house, 
which  was  partly  occupied  with  early  Cucum- 
bers and  a collection  of  warm-house  plants. 
Considering  the  constantly  moist  atmosphere  of 
the  house  and  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  air  admitted,  I was  rather  surprised  to  see 
how  freely  the  fruit  had  set.  I should  have 
expected  that  the  plants  would  have  run  too 
much  to  leaf.  Probably  the  restricted  root-run 
has  kept  the  growth  within  bounds,  for  I feel 
sure  that  had  they  been  planted  cut,  there 
would  ha.ve  been  few  Tomatoes.  A curiou.s 
fact  in  connection  vdth  Ihese  Tomatoes  is  that 


they  were  growing  in  the  same  soil  that  was 
used  the  two  preceding  years,  so  that  last  seas(m 
they  were  feeding  on  the  roots  of  last  year’s 
crop.  I should  never  have  thought  of  growing 
Tomatoes  (|uite  in  this  fashion,  which  has  at 
any  rate  tlie  merit  of  simplicity.  I should 
mention  that  the  plants  w'cro  from  cuttings, 
which  I suppose  were  dibbled  into  the  boxes 
when  the  old  ones  came  out.  This  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  plants  coming  into  fruit 
more  readily. — J. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  THE'  SPRING. 

I DO  not  advise  too  late  planting,  as  unless  there 
is  time  for  the  plants  to  grow  it  is  labour  thrown 
aw'ay.  On  the  other  hand,  by  planting  quick- 
growing crops,  and  those  which  resist  extremes 
of  weather,  there  will  be  less  anxiety  as  to  the 
supply  of  spring  vegetables.  I am  fully  alive  to 
the  advantages  of  resting  the  soil  that  has  borne 
a crop,  but  I cannot  do  it,  and  I fear  there  are 
few  who  can.  That,  however,  need  not  prevent 
good  culture,  as  if  the  land  is  well  prepared  and 
the  rotation  of  crops  of  diverse  kinds  properly 
carried  out,  there  will  be  few  failures  if  climatic 
influences  are  favourable.  One  often  sees  green 
crops  fail  simply  because  one  succeeds  the  other. 

On  land  cropped  heavily  without 
a rest,  much  may  be  done  by 
varying  the  crops  as  much  as 
possible,  changing  the  manure, 
and  digging  in  green  vegetable 
refuse.  This  season  I have  dug 
in  all  the  Spinach  and  small  or 
succulent  vegetables  as  soon  as 
done  with,  and  the  ground,  being 
in  a dry,  parched  condition,  is 
much  benefited.  For  late  winter 
or  long-standing  vegetables  excess 
of  manure  does  not  give  the  best 
results,  as  a hard,  sturdy  growth, 
able  to  resist  severe  weather,  is 
required. 

CoLEWORTS  are  invaluable  for 
late  use  if  grown  in  quantity, 
and  though  these  do  not 
approach  the  size  market  growers 
require,  they  are  valuable  in  the 
spring,  just  at  the  time  other 
vegetables  are  running  to  seed. 
The  hardy  greens  sown  now  will 
furnish  good  plants,  and  these 
may  be  put  out  very  closely.  I 
usually  make  three  sowings  ; one 
in  June,  another  in  the  first,  and 
the  last  in  the  third  week  in  July. 
Tliese  sowings  give  nice  materials 
for  six  months  (from  October  till 
April),  and  for  the  March  and 
A[iril  supply  the  plants  are  given 
a north  border.  For  the  autumn 
supplies  the  Rosette  is  sown. 
'This  requires  more  rooin  and  is 
less  hardy.  There  is  another 
point  worth  attention,  and  that 
is  these  plants  seldom  fail,  being 
less  subject  to  grub  and  cater- 
pillars than  others  of  the  Brassica 
family.  The  Kales  should  be 
largely  planted  where  late  vegetables  are 
required  in  ijuantity.  For  hardiness,  the  Cot- 
tager’s, Buda,  and  Asparagus  Kales  arc  valuable. 
The  curled  Kales  are,  perhaps,  better  known 
than  the  fir'st-named.  I prefer  the  dwarf  Late 
Curled  to  the  tall  growers.  This  is  hardier  and 
oneof  the  last  to  run  to  seed,  forming  a close  com- 
pact head  and  short  stem.  Leeks  may  be  grow  n 
whereOnionsfailforlatespringuse ; ferflavourirg 
or  as  a vegetable  they  are  serviceable.  I prefer 
a dwarf  thick  Leek  to  a long  one,  the  latter 
being  difficult  to  cook  unless  cut,  more  trouble 
to  grow,  and,  in  my  opinion,  of  inferior  flavour. 
Turnips  will  be  none  too  plentiful  this  winter, 
but  with  genial  rains  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a good  supply  for  early  autumn  and 
winter  use.  I prefer  Veiteh’s  Red  Globe,  a 
variety  of  great  merit.  Large  bidbs  are  not 
the  best  keepers.  For  late  winter  and  spring 
supplies  there  are  none  better  than  the  yellow'- 
lleshed  varieties,  of  which  Golden  Ball  and 
I'otrow'ski  are  good  keepers,  and  for  tops  or 
cutting  in  the  spring  Chirk  Castle  Black  (Stone 
is  best.  This  will  stand  very  severe  w'eather, 
and  should  be  sown  in  August  or  early  in  Sep- 
! tember.  Carrots,  owing  to  the  drought,  have 
! failed  in  many  gardens,  and  I would  advise 
, sowing  this  month  a shorr-rooted  kind.  Those 


Ol'n  Kkaiikrs’  Ii>TirsTH.\TioNs  : Tlcctroot  “ Ilenderson'.s  I’ine-Apple.’" 
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who  have  Celery  plants  left  over  would  find 
these  useful  if  planted  on  the  flat,  merely 
drawing  a deep  drill  to  retain  moisture  and 
moulding  up  witli  a hoe  as  growth  increases. 
These  roots  will  stand  frost  and  give  useful 
material  for  soups,  or  even  be  valuable  as  a 
vegetable  late  in  the  spring  when  the  other 
plants  are  exhausted.  C. 


CHOICE  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

Since  Virgil’s  time  there  have  been  many  happy 
combinations  of  the  clinging  twiner  to  its  more 
stalwart  support.  Of  such  alliances  the  cut 


should  be  grown  that  can  be  classed  A1  in  this 
respect.  The  earlier  the  layering  is  done  the 
better  ; there  is  nothing  like  plenty  of  time  to 
secure  abundance  of  roots.  Very  much  extra 
soil  round  the  plants  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
for  high  mounds  dry  out  quickly,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a mass  of  roots  is  delayed  if  the  late 
summer  prove  hot  and  dry,  and  much  artificial 
watering  is  required.  In  times  of  drought  I 
should  recommend  easing  up  the  soil  gently 
round  the  plants  with  a fork,  afterwards  break- 
ing it  down  and  giving  a good  soaking  of  water. 
Two  inches  of  fresh  soil  on  the  top  of  this  will 
be  all  that  will  be  necessary’.  This  may  consist 


Clematis  lami^'iiiosa  alba  "rowing  through  Azara  microphylla.  Engraved  for  Gardenino  Illustrateu 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn,  Dublin. 


is  yet  one  more  example.  Clematis  lanuginosa 
alba  (see  illustration)  has  been  allowed  to  ramble 
at  its  will  through  the  deep-green  twigs  of 
Azara  microphylla,  out  of  which  the  large  white 
flowers  shine  like  stars,  forming  a charming 
picture,  a bit  of  Double  Deutzia  below  making 
a suitable  finish  to  the  whole.  The  Azara  is  a 
pretty  evergreen  wall  shrub,  having  small 
polished  leaves,  ami  in  spring  it  bears  myriads 
of  tiny  inconspicuous  yellow  flowers,  which 
possess  a rich  aromatic  fragrance,  especially  in 
the  evening.  It  is  a native  of  Chili.  It  grows 
freely  in  very  heavy  clay  soil,  and  forms  admir- 
able green  for  cutting.  The  Clematis,  as  may 
be  noticed,  flowers  profusely  in  the  early  season, 
and  again,  though  less  freely,  in  the  autumn. 
At  about  this  time  the  Azara  is  covered  with 
its  flowers.  ■ I’. 


Border  Carnations.  — These  are  so 
rapidly  growing  in  favour  for  all  gardens, 
whether  large  or  small,  that  no  apology  is  needed 
for  devoting  a flower  note  to  them  at  this  par- 
ticular season,  especially  as  there  will  always 
be  a number  of  people  just  starting  their  culture 
to  whom  a few  hints  may  prove  acceptable.  If 
one  were  asked  to  name  the  most  important 
factors  for  securing  thoroughly  good  plants  and 
plenty  of  flower,  the  answer  would  probably  be, 
early  and  careful  layering  and  close  attention  to 
the  layers,  early  planting,  and  suitable  soil.  By 
thoroughly  good  plants,  I mean  those  with 
plenty  of  good,  healthy  grass,  and  throwing  six, 
seven,  and  eight  good,  stout  flower-stalks,  not 
poor,  weakly  stuff,  weakly  in  habit,  with  a few 
bits  of  yellow-looking  grass  that  will  never  fur- 
nish good  layers,  and  with,  perhaps,  one  little 
shrivelled  flower-stalk.  It  is  hardly  worth 
growing  border  Carnations  if  better  results  than 
this  cannot  be  obtained.  The  wonderful  differ- 
ence in  the  constitution  of  different  varieties 
has  been  previously  noted,  and  only  those 


of  one  part  sandy  loam  and  two  parts  of  leaf- 
soil,  with  a liberal  dose  of  sharp  sand  added. 
Instructions  should  be  given  not  to  cut  deeper 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  and  to  peg  firmly. 
From  the  time  the  operation  is  performed  the 
soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  drj>,  but  receive 
a good  soaking  of  water  every  night  if  the  state 
of  the  weather  necessitates  this.  I plant  out  at 
the  latter  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October,  the  beds  being  deeply  forked  and  well 
broken  up,  receiving  as  manure  a liberal  dress- 
ing of  horse-droppings.  The  natural  soil  most 
suitable  for  these  plants  is  undoubtedly  a sandy 
loam,  and  if  this  is  not  to  hand  naturally,  the 
beds  for  their  reception  should  be  stiffened  or 
lightened  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  re- 
quire. — B. 

Dodecatheon  integrifolium.— This  is 
perhaps  the  smallest  of  the  better-known  varie- 
ties, but  to  my  mind  it  is  by  far  the  most 
beautiful,  excepting  perhaps  the  white  varietj' 
of  Meadia,  but  which  is  not  a common  variety. 
Like  many  other  primulaceous  plants,  the  beauty 
of  this  largely  depends  on  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  grown.  It  may  grow  and  blossom 
under  ordinary  conditions,  but  to  be  seen  at  its 
best  it  should  have  a damp,  half-shady  position, 
with  its  roots  in  light  rich  vegetable  soil.  It 
may  be  rapidly  increased  in  many  ways — first, 
by  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  ; secondly',  by 
cutting  away  large  crowns  from  the  roots  and 
dividing  the  granular  crowns  when  in  a dormant 
state  ; and  third,  bj'  rootlets,  such  as  are  left  in 
the  soil  when  the  granular  crowns  have  been 
severed  from  them.  The  handiest  way  to  do 
this  is  to  cut  away  with  the  crowns  about  half 
an  inch  of  roots,  leaving  the  lower  roots  alone. 
In  a short  time,  if  done,  say,  at  midsummer, 
these  soon  bristle  with  verdant  points  and 
develop  into  little  plants  that  are  perhaps  better 
left  until  spring,  when  they  may  be  divided  into 
little  tufts  and  set  where  intended  to  remain. 


The  crowns  that  were  removed  with  their  bit.'- 
of  root  form  ready-made  plants  for  cither  pots 
or  the  open.  The  only  thing  to  avoid  with 
Dodecatheons  is  root-disturbance  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  Either  deal  with  them  in  midsum- 
mer with  a view  to  their  becoming  established 
before  winter,  or  leave  tlicm  until  they  are 
pushmg  in  the  spring  into  growth. — B. 


NOTES  ON  PINKS. 

These  are  very  choice  garden  flowers,  and  much 
valued  by  those  who  are  unable  to  purchase 
glass-frames  or  build  greenhouses.  Pinks  may 
be  grown  well  in  the  garden  of  the  cottager,  and 
are  so  sweet  and  lovely  that  the  wealthiest 
-amateur  should  not  lack  a bed  of  them  in  the 
flower  garden,  or  a colony  of  plants  in  the 
pleasure  grounds.  To  have  Pinks  in  a high 
state  of  perfection  with  perfect  lacing  they 
ought  to  be  grown  on  rich,  deep,  well-manured 
soil.  This  ought  to  be  prepared  about  this  time, 
and  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  advised  for 
Carnations.  I observed  when  travelling  in  the 
north  last  season  that  some  of  the  growers 
layered  the  Pinks  in  the  same  way  as  Carna- 
tions. I never  take  the  trouble  to  do  this,  but 
merely  slip  off  the  growths  and  plant  them  in  a 
moist,  shady  place  out-of-doors  or  under  hand 
glasses,  as  being  safer  if  these  are  available. 
The  plants  should  be  ready  to  set  out  where 
they  are  to  flower  by  the  middle  or  end  ot 
September.  The  earlier  they  are  planted  out 
the  better  chance  have  they  to  stand  the  winter 
When  planted  later  alternate  frosts  and  thaw 
throw  them  out  of  the  ground  to  their  serious 
injury.  If  the  flowers  are  intended  for  exhibi 
tion  it  is  best  to  plant  them  together  in  a pre 
pared  bed  or  border.  Plant  them  in  rows  abou 
9 inches  asunder,  and  allow  the  same  space 
between  the  plants.  A light  mulch  of  decayed 
manure  should  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  especially  if  the  weather  continues  hot 
and  dry.  This  admits  of  water  being  freely 
applied  without  causing  a hard  surface  almost 
impervious  to  the  air. 

Forcing  Pinks  should  now  be  strong  speci- 
mens if  the  slips  were  taken  off  and  planted  in 
March  or  April,  as  I have  often  advised  to  be 
done.  They  should  grow  into  clumps  large 
enough  to  fill  (i-inch  or  7-inch  flower-pots  by  the 
end  of  September,  wdiich  is  a good  time  to  lift 
them,  to  be  planted  in  the  flower-pots.  The 
plants  form  each  a mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  if 
carefully  lifted  from  the  ground,  planted  in 
llower-pots  at  once  and  stood  in  a close  garden 
frame  for  a time  they  soon  become  established, 
and  are  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  forcing-houses 
in  December.  The  forcing  Pinks  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  laced  or  florists’  Pinks  ; the 
latter  when  forced  is  mostly  out  of  character, 
the  lacing  gone,  and  the  flowers  of  poorqualily. 
The  white  pinks  are  all  excellent  for  forcing,  as 
also  are  the  coloured  ones  of  the  old  Anne 
Boleyn  type.  D. 


White  Sweet  - scented  Tobacco 

(Nicotiana  affinis). — Very  disappointing  is 
Nicotiana  affinis  as  a sunshine  flower  ; indeed, 
it  wears  then  almost  a repelling  appearance, 
especially  when  in  the  brilliant  sunlight  all 
other  flowers  seem  to  be  so  bright  and  beautiful. 
But  let  the  sunshine  become  shade,  the  daylight 
change  to  the  softer  glamour  of  evening,  then  is 
a transformation  wrought  ; the  masses  of 
greenish  white  tubes  with  petals  closed  up  come 
nearly  erect,  the  flowers  expand  and  exhibit 
their  snowy  whiteness,  the  rich  perfume  is 
liberated,  and  anything  sweeter  or  more  lovely 
than  a mass  of  the  White  Tobacco  can  hardly 
then  be  found. — A. 

A good  Spiraea.— A dwarf,  free,  and 
bright-flowering  shrub  that  will  last  in  beauty 
from  summer  until  the  frosts  come  is  valuable. 
There  are  a host  of  Spiraeas  that  bloom  late, 
but  the  variety  of  S.  japonica,  named  Anthony 
Waterer,  lasts  longer  than  any,  and  its  flowers 
are  of  a deep  rich-rose  colour.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  ratlier  flat  heads,  and  when  the  shrub 
is  in  full  beauty  almost  cover  the  dwarf,  leafy 
growth,  which  does  not  rise  more  than  about 
2 feet.  It  is  a very  free  and  useful  shrub  for  a 
small  garden  especially,  because  it  does  not 
occupy  so  much  room  as  larger-growing  things  ; 
but  groups  of  it  may  be  made  with  advantage 
in  large  places.  — C‘.  T. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 

Se].A(!1NEJ.LAS. 

This  is  a very  extensive  genus  of  plants,  com- 
prising between  300  and  400  species  and  va- 
rieties. They  are  found  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  South  and  North  America,  and  in 
Europe,  but,  curiously  enough,  although  New 
Zealand  is  so  rich  in  Perns,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a single  species  in  these  islands. 
Beautiful  as  arc  all  the  Selaginellas,  they  are 
by  no  means  so  extensively  grown  as  they 
deserve  to  be  ; neither  are  they  used  in  an 
artistic  manner,  the  stereotyped  fashion  of 
growing  them  in  round  or  square  pans  being 
still,  as  a rule,  the  only  system  adopted. 
Selaginellas  may  be  grouped  into  several 
sections  for  horticultural  purposes.  Some  trail 
along  the  ground.  These,  instead  of  simply 
being  represented  in  a house  by  an  ugly 
panful,  might  be  utilised  for  surfacing  the 
otherwise  bare  pots  of  such  plants  as  Palms, 
Tree-Ferns,  or,  indeed,  anything  which  rises 
upon  a single  stem,  and  does  not  hide  the  sur- 
face of  the  pot  with  its  own  foliage.  In  this 
manner  quite  a large  collection  might  be  grown, 
and  thus  treated  would  afford  infinitely  more 
pleasure  than  by  the  old  system.  Again,  these 
kinds  make  excellent  edgings  to  walks  in  the 
stove  and  fernery.  This  system,  I am  aware,  is 
adopted  in  some  places,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
general  as  it  should  be.  A few  kinds  well- 
adapted  for  this  purpose  are  Kraussiana  and  its 
golden  and  white  variegated  forms,  apus  and 
brasiliensis,  both  of  which  require  to  be  occa- 
sionally pressed  close  to  the  soil  to  preserve 
a close  growth,  and  which  should  not  be 
subjected  to  much  drip.  Other  kinds  are 
Ludoviciana,  delicatissima,  sarmentosa,  and 
serpens.  The  latter  changes  to  silvery- 
white  towards  evening,  but  assumes  its 
normal  bright-green  again  in  the  morning. 
Uncinata  (better  known,  perhaps,  as  caisia) 
when  grown  in  the  shade  assumes  a beautiful 
metallic  blue  hue.  For  the  greenhouse,  used  in 
a similar  way,  the  following  kinds  are  available  : 
helvetica  and  denticulata,  as  well  as  Kraussiana 
and  its  varieties.  Many  other  kinds  are  avail- 
able for  clothing  the  bare,  ugly  pillars  which  sup- 
port tlie  roof,  converting  them  into  beautiful 
columns  of  verdure.  The  plan  I adopt  is  to  sur- 
round the  pillar  with  galvanised  wire-netting  of 
rather  a small  mesh,  leaving  a little  spacebetween 
the  pillar  and  the  wire,  which  must  be  filled 
with  Sphagnum  Moss  and  peat  packed  in  firmly. 
When  well  saturated  with  moisture,  prick  into 
the  soil  all  round  in  a regular  manner  pieces  of 
such  kinds  as  atroviridis,  Martensia  and  its 
variegated  form,  Galeotti,  ciliata,  viridangida, 
Victoriie,  imequalifolia,  Martensi  formosa,  and 
stolonifera,  &c.  ; these  will  require  pegging  into 
the  soil  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  spreading  too  much.  They  will  soon 
present  a very  pleasing  appearance,  very  different 
from  that  of  the  bare  iron  pillars.  Only  one 
kind  should  bo  used  on  the  same  column,  as  in 
this  way  a much  better  effect  is  obtained  than 
when  several  species  are  planted  together.  The 
one  great  reijuisite  for  such  specimens  is  an 
abundant  and  regular  supply  of  water,  and 
sprinklings  with  the  syringe  during  warm 
weather.  Elegant  specimens  of  a pyramidal 
shape  can  also  be  grown  in  a similar  manner, 
by  a double  wire  trellis,  fastening  the  base  to 
tire  outside  of  the  pot,  and  packing  the  soil  and 
Moss  between  the  wires,  tlius  leaving  the  centre 
hollow.  yVn  upright  stake  should  be  placed  in 
the  middle,  round  which  the  top  portion  of  the 
pyramid  is  to  be  fastened,  and  then  the  pieces 
of  Selaginellas  are  to  be  pricked  in  as  before- 
mintioued  in  this  manner.  Fyramids  of  any 
size  can  be  formed,  and  they  have  a free  and 
elegant  appearance  in  the  plant  stove  or  fernery, 
and  are  extremely  telling  as  exhibition  speci- 
mens. There  is  a scandent  species  commonly 
known  as  ciosia  arborea  and  lasvigata,  but  which 
is  said  more  correctly  to  be  Wildenovei.  It 
forms  a beautiful  object  upon  a back  wall  in  a 
shady  place,  as  it  piroduces  large,  broad  frou- 
dules  of  vivid  iridescent  blue,  and  the  deeper 
the  shade  the  more  intense  is  the  colour.  I 
have  also  tried  this  upon  the  pyramidal  system, 
but  never  succeeded  sulliciently  well  to  please 
myself,  as  I could  not  get  it  to  hide  the  struc- 
ture on  account  of  the  branches  being  some- 
what distant,  otherwise  »t  presents  a charming 


appearance  when  so  treated.  Again,  there  are 
species  which  produce  roots  only  from  the  base 
of  the  stem  ; their  growth  is  erect,  and  they 
assume  a more  shrubby  habit.  Those  should 
be  grown  in  pots  and  treated  similarly  to  Ferns, 
the  only  ditl'erence  required  in  their  treatment 
from  the  other  kinds  being  the  addition  of  some 
loam  to  the  soil.  In  this  group  the  following 
species  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  ; ery- 
thropus,  filicina,  africana,  grandis,  caulesceus 
and  its  varieties,  Lyalli,  and  others.  Of  the 
plants  of  the  rosulate  group,  which  have  an 
erect  stem  and  fasciculate  growth,  and  which 
should  be  grown  as  single  specimens,  as  they 
form  beautiful  rosette-like  plants,  lepidophylla 
may  be  named  as  worthy  of  culture.  This  is 
popula.rly  known  as  the  Resurrection -plant, 
owing  to  its  habit  when  dry  of  rolling  its 
frondules  inwards,  the  whole  forming  a hard 
ball,  but  which  readily  expands  again  when 
placed  in  water,  long  after  the  plant  is  dead.  I 
believe  all  the  species  of  this  group  have  the 
same  property  ; other  distinct  kinds  of  this  set 
are  involvens,  convoluta,  pilifera,  and  euspidata. 
Although  it  must  be  said  that  the  growing  of 
the  Selagiuella  as  a pyramid  is,  uncommon,  yet 
we  do  occasionally  see  specimens  that  show  great 
skill  in  tljis  method  of  culture.  W. 


Crocosmia  aurea  var.  imperialis.— 

The  superiority  of  this  variety  over  the  typical 
form  of  the  old  Crocosmia  (Tritonia)  aurea  is 
strikingly  show'n  by  three  or  four  groups  of 
plants  which  are  growing  on  one  of  the  side 
stages  of  the  Cactus-house  at  Kew,  and  are  now 
beautifully  in  flower.  They  are,  of  course,  at  the 
cool  end,  and  are  planted  in  beds  of  loam,  where 
they  have  been  for  three  years.  Some  of  the 
plants  are  nearly  4 feet  high,  and  carry  large 
spikes  of  flowers,  the  colour  of  which  is  a fiery 
orange-red.  The  flowers  are  also  as  proportion- 
ately large  as  the  plant  itself,  and  are,  in  fact, 
about  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  commoner 
forms.  This  variety  was  introduced  from  South 
Africa  about  five  years  ago.  The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  recognised  its  value  so  far 


as  to  give  it  an  award  of  merit.  Another 
equally  fine  variety  of  this  species  is  one 
named  maculata,  which  was  introduced  from 
South  Africa  by  Mr.  James  O’Brien  five  or  six 
years  ago.  It  also  grows  to  a height  of  3 feet 
to  4 feet,  and  its  flowers  are  close  upon  3 inches 
in  diameter.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  this 
variety  is  a reddish-brown  blotch  near  the  base 
of  the  three  inner  petals,  v/hich,  contrasted  with 
tlje  orange-red,  adds  greatly  to  the  effect. 
Both  for  greenhouse  decoration  and  for  autumn 
flowering  out-of-doors  these  two  plants  pnomise 
to  become  very  useful  when  more  generally 
distributed. — B. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Green iioHsE  I'Eants  out-of-doors. — In  all 
cases  avoid  by  every  means  tliat  can  be  devised 
the  too  common  evil  of  overcrowding  plants  when 
stood  out-of-doors.  They  are  frequently 
dropped  down,  as  it  were,  at  random  and 
allowed  to  stand  thus  to  their  evident  injury, 
if  looked  at  in  the  proper  light.  Added  to 
overcrowding  is  that  of  not  being  stood  upright  ; 
this  in  itself  is  a decided  evil,  causing  more 
watering,  with  the  top  of  the  ball  much  moister 
than  the  bottom  thereby.  AVorms  must  also 
be  guarded  against  ; these  after  the  rains  will 
be  nearer  the  surface,  being  also  at  all  times 
attracted  to  the  bottoms  of  pots  by  reason  of 
the  moisture  found  there.  In  the  case  of  per- 
manent plants,  each  of  the  foregoing  mistakes 
in  cultural  detail  should  be  looked  to  and 
remedied.  In  special  cases  it  will  be  found  better 
to  stand  the  pilants  upon  bricks  or  slates  rather 
than  trust  to  a bed  of  cinder  ashes,  although 
these  are  good. 

Ericas  and  Epacrise.s  for  winter  flower- 
ing.— These  should  now  be  fully  exposed  to  light 
and  air,  shading  in  no  case  being  entertained  for 
one  moment.  In  the  case  of  the  Ericas  there 
may  be  a disposition  to  mildew  with  the  rains 
and  heavy  dews,  but  it  may  be  easily  stopped 
with  sulphur.  Look  well  to  the  watering  and 
do  not  let  the  pilants  suffer  from  drought  at  the 
roots.  If  permitted  to  get  dry  only  a few  times, 
the  earlier  kinds  will  inevitably  lose  their  first 
flowers  either  by  deformity  or  bli  dness.  Where 
no  potting  has  this  year  been  done,  an  inspiec- 
tion  should  be  made  as  to  the  state  of  the  jilants. 
Probably  a few  may  be  sour-looking  upon  the 
surface.  This  inert  soil  should  be  removed 
lightly  and  some  sand  and  peat  be  used  to  take 
its  pilace,  this  being  piressed  down  firmly.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  pot  now  unless  compelled  to  do 
so  in  extreme  cases  ; the  time  has  gone  by  when 
any  appreciable  gain  would  be  manifest. 

Other  Care  and  New  Holland  plants. — 
Tliese,  on  the  whole,  re(|uire  a similar  treatment. 
Of  course,  in  all  cases  the  locality  must  be  duly 
c msidcred.  In  the  north, 
for  instance,  these  pilants 
would  not  in  some  gardens  be 
allowed  to  stand  out-of-doors 
at  all.  If  the  plants  be 
spiecimens,  some  considerable 
amount  of  care  will  now  be 
needed  in  the  case  of  a heavy 
rain-fall  to  sec  that  they  are 
not  too  wet  at  the  roots,  more 
particularly  those  that  have 
been  but  recently  repotted. 
Wheie  there  are  any  symp- 
toms of  rcd-s})idcr,  as  in  the 
I’imcleas,  theChorozemas,  and 
plants  of  similar  texture  in 
the  foliage,  the  syringe  should 
be  plied  freely  until  it  is  ex- 
teiminated.  Thrips  in  some 
cases  will  give  trouble,  parti- 
cularly to  Indian  Azaleas  ; 
these  will  net  be  dislodged 
by  heavy  rains.  In  any’  case 
where  the  plants  stand  in  such 
a way  as  to  grow  in  a one- 
sided manner,  turning  should 
be  resorted  to. 

Carnations  for  the 
AUTUMN  and  winter. — These 
in\-aluable  iilants  must  re- 
ceive every  attention  needful 
to  their  successful  floweiing 
in  due  course.  I ha\c  just 
noted  that  a few  pilants  have 
been  attacked  by  cateiqiillars 
rather  badly.  As  soon  a.s 
this  was  seen  the  pilauts  were 
closely  examined,  and  then 
removed  to  a more  open  position.  Other 
growers  may  have  been  troubled  in  the  same 
way  ; it  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  prlants  about  now,  for  they  are 
too  good  to  lose  just  for  want  of  an  inspiection 
or  two.  I find  that  the  caterpillars  eat 
through  the  flower-spikes  just  as  they  com- 
mence to  push  up  ; this,  of  course,  throws 
the  pilants  back.  A dusting  of  soot  was  also 
given  ; it  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  no  more 
trouble  will  be  caused.  The  earliest  of  the 
spiring-struck  Winter  Cheer  are  already  opien- 
ing  a few  of  their  flowers  ; these  must  be  housed 
soon  in  case  of  injury  from  rain.  In  any  case 
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where  another  shift  is  neecleil  from  a 4^-incli  to 
a G iuch  j)ot,  it  may  yet  be  done  with  advantage  ; 
it  will,  however,  benefit  those  the  most  that  are 
not  too  much  advanced. 

Bouvardias  in  i-ots  and  planted  out. — The 
young  stock  of  the  former  has  just  got  the  last 
shift  into  6-inch  pots  ; these  will  make  useful 
plants  in  due  course.  I hope  to  keep  them  out- 
side yet  for  a week  or  two  with  a slight  protec- 
tion on  cold  nights.  If  housed  too  soon  they 
come  on  very  rapidly.  The  last  stopping  for 
later  flowering  should  now  be  given.  Where 
planted  out  this  same  advice  applies  ; this  stock 
should  be  potted  up  by  the  end  of  the  next 
week,  or  at  the  most  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  In  times  of  drought  the  growth  of  these 
is  often  not  so  vigorous  as  usual,  nor  do  the 
plants  then,  on  the  whole,  thrive  so  well. 
Where  there  is  any  difficulty  in  striking  cuttings 
early  in  the  spring,  I would  advise  that  an  ex- 
periment be  now  made  instead.  I am  disposed 
to  think  it  would  be  found  an  advantage. 

Callas. — These  if  not  yet  potted  after  a 
resting  period  should  have  attention  as  soon  as 
possible.  I do  not  consider  it  a good  plan  to  be 
constantly  pulling  such  a stock  to  pieces  evmry 
season  ; a part  one  season  and  a part  another 
will  be  found  better.  This  will  give  different 
sizes  of  plants  as  well  as  (in  all  probability)  a 
difference  in  the  season  of  flowering.  Planted- 
out  Callas  should  be  lifted  soon,  even  if  they 
afterwards  stand  outside  for  a time  with  a 
trifle  shading  when  it  is  needed.  It  is  never 
advisable  to  transfer  a stock  immediately  after 
potting  to  a close  and  damp  house  ; it  has  a 
tendency  to  draw  the  foliage  up  too  tall  with 
no  corresponding  advantage  in  its  favour.  More 
exposure  and  a free  use  of  water-can  are  better. 

H. 

974.— Heating  a small  greenhouse.— 

If  you  built  the  house  yourself  I see  no  reason 
why  you  cannot  manage  the  flue.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  flue  is  not  what  I should  recommend, 
as  it  will  cause  a dip  if  you  have  a door  at  both 
ends  of  the  house,  nor  is  the  flue  wanted  along 
both  sides.  One  end  and  one  side  will  give 
you  all  the  heat  you  want  to  keep  out  frost  in 
a house  9 feet  wide,  and  if  you  have  only  one 
door  this  arrangement  will  work  admirably.  If 
you  must  have  two  doors,  have  a 
double  flue  on  the  coldest  side.  You 
can  do  this  by  letting  the  flue  return 
by  the  side  of  the  first.  In  that  case, 
a brick  on  edge  will  be  suflicieut  to 
divide  them,  only  the  return  flue  must 
be  raised  (i  inches  higher  than  the 
other  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
chimney,  and  there  must  be  a rise  of 
.4  inches  in  the  first  at  the  end  farthest 
from  the  fire.  One  foot  square  paving 
tiles  are  the  best  to  form  the  bottom 
and  the  covering  of  the  flue.  First 
place  a brick  on  edge  at  each  joint  in 
the  tiles  to  keep  the  flue  off  the  floor 
and  to  allow  the  heat  to  circulate  from 
the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top.  The 
sides  may  be  formed  witli  two  bricks 
on  edge,  and  the  top  with  tiles,  as  I 
have  just  said.  Have  a soot-door 
fixed  in  the  flue  as  soon  as  it  leaves 
the  house.  The  chimney  may  be 
formed  of  glazed  pipes,  or  an  iron 
smoke-pipe  may  be  used.  In  any  case, 
to  secure  a good  draught  the  chimney 
should  be  2 feet  higher  than  the  house. 

The  interior  of  the  furnace  should  be 
9 inches  wide,  15  inches  deep,  and 
1 \ feet  long,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  shouhl  be  9 inches  below  the 
bottom  of  the  flue  as  it  enters  the 
house,  and  a damper  should  be  fixed 
in  the  flue  just  after  it  passes  through*the  wall. 
-J.  C.  C. 

96S.— Bronze  leaved  “ Geraniums.” 

— If  the  leaves  have  assumed  a really  green  hue, 
the  plants  could  not  have  been  of  a bronze 
variety  at  all,  but  merely  highly  coloured  by 
means  of  exposure  to  liglit  and  sun,  with  partial 
starvation.  I have  an  ordinary  plain-leaved 
variet}'  that,  w'hen  grown  under  the  above  con- 
ditions, no  one  could  tell  from  a true  “ bronze.” 
But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  change 
from  some  open  country  spot,  with  pure  air, 
abundant  light,  and  skilful  treatment,  to  the 


sibly  rich  soil  as  well,  is  accountable  for  the 
change.  Market  growers  cultivate  these  plants 
in  rather  poor  loamy  soil,  with  a somewhat 
sparing  allowance  of  water,  and  by  keeping 
them  on  shelves  near  the  glass,  with  little  or  no 
shade,  get  an  amount  of  colour  in  the  leaves 
that  would  surprise  an  amateur,  and  such  as 
could  certainly  not  be  obtained  under  the  un- 
favourable conditions  of  a town  garden. — 
B.  C.  R. 

959.— Oil-Stove  for  a greenhouse.— A 

house  of  this  size  (14  feet  by  8 feet)  is  rather  too 
large  to  bo  effectually  or  economically  heated 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  oil-stoves.  If  you 
decide  upon  the  use  of  this  fuel,  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  procure  a small  hot-water 
apparatus,  with  proper  copper  boiler  to  consume 
the  oil,  such  as  those  made  by  Mr.  Toope,  of 
Stepney,  &c.  If  this  is  too  costly  the  cheapest 
and  best  other  method  of  accomplishing  your 
object  will  be  by  means  of  a flue. — B.  C.  R. 

032.— Treatment  of  Primulas.— I find  t)y  expe- 
rience that  it  is  better  to  sow  the  seed  of  nearly  all  kinds 
of  this  family  about  the  end  of  May  for  winter'fiowering. 
If  you  do  this,  treating  them  in  cool  aspect  until  September, 
and  moving  them  at  that  time  to  a warm  greenhouse,  they 
will  suit  your  requirements  as  to  late  flowering.  The 
treatment  you  are  giving  at  this  time  is  right.— P.  O.  D. 

965.— Heating  a small  greenhouse.— Unless 
you  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a hot-water  apparatus  to 
consume  either  coke,  oil,  or  gas  (the  cost  of  wnich  would 
be  £6  or  £7  altogether),  the  next  best  thing  will  he  a flue. 
If  you  like  to  write  again  I will  give  you  instructions  for 
making  this  in  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  manner. 
See  also  reply  to  959. — B.  C.  R. 


CHOICE  WATER  PLANTS. 

NELUMlilU.MS. 

These  are  beautiful  aquatic  plants,  requiring 
similar  treatment  to  Nymph.-eas  (see  Hardening, 
Aug.  25,  1894,  p.  342),  except  that  they  must 
have  the  water  a good  depth  ; their  flower-stems, 
unlike  the  Nymphreas,  rise  high  out  above  the 
water,  and  there  is  this  further  difference  that 
when  at  rest  they  may  be  allowed  to  get  into  a 
semi-dry  condition. 

N.  LiiTEUM. — A pretty  yellow-flowered  plant 
that  blooms  in  summer.  It  comes  from  Carolina, 
and  will  thrive  in  a warm  greenhouse. 

N.  SPELTO.SUM  (here  figured).— A beautiful 
species  known  as  the  Sacred  Bean.  The  flowers 


are  also  very  sitowy,  notably  F.  fulgens,  F. 
corymbiflora,  a tall-growing  species  with  large, 
pendulous  clusters  of  bright-coloured  blossoms  ; 
F.  boliviana,  a good  deal  in  the  same  way,  but 
dwarfer.  Of  this  there  are  some  examples 
flowering  freely  in  pots  in  the  temperate- Itouse 
at  Kew.  F.  triphylla,  that  requires  nearly  tlte 
heat  of  a stove  to  get  it  at  its  best,  must  always 
be  included  in  any  selection  of  the  difl'erent 
species  ; while  the  tiny-flowered  F.  micro- 
phylla  and  F.  thymaefolia  are  both  very  pretty. 

ROSES. 

Rose  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins.— 

Sent  out  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  1891,  this  com- 
paratively new  Rose  has  already  shown  that  it 
has  a grand  future.  In  every  way  it  is  equal  to 
the  type  ; indeed,  I think  there  are  if  anything 
fewer  cracked  or  divided  blooms  produced.  It 
is  one  of  the  strongest  growers  we  have,  and 
may  be  relied  upon  to  produce  blooms  as  freely 
and  certainly  as  Marechal  Niel.  The  foliage  is 
far  more  handsome  than  that  of  the  last  named 
variety,  while  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  con- 
siderably deeper  in  tone  and  more  constant, 
never  coming  pale.  I have  seen  it  noted  that  this 
and  other  climbers  which  have  originated  from 
shorter  growers  will  rarely  produce  strong 
shoots  from  stunted  plants.  For  some  time  I 
had  the  same  idea,  but  find  that  if  the  plants 
are  cut  down  hard  and  an  eye  encouraged  to 
break  as  a sucker,  the  climbing  habit  is  again 
produced.  No  doubt  it  is  better  to  propagate 
from  those  plants  which  show  the  greater 
tendency  to  grow  vigorously.  One  of  my 
original  plants  of  the  above  variety,  and  also 
a climbing  Niphetos,  hung  about  and  only  pro- 
duced the  normal  growth  until  I treated  them 
as  described.  But  a few  may  revert  to  the 
original  type,  as  is  the  case  with  man}’  sports  of 
other  plants.  — R. 

956.— Rose-bush  for  a grave.— The 

Polyantha  Roses  are  tlie  only  ones  I should 
plan)  on  a grave.  They  look  to  me  to  have 
been  raised  on  purpose  for  such  a place,  as  they 
are  neat  in  growth  and  as  continuous  bloomers 
as  the  larger  forms  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  ISlig- 
nonette  I regard  as  one  of  the  best  of  this; 


The  wajs  of 


jrowth  of  the  Sacred  Bean.  Enjjraved  tor  Garde.xino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  J.  N.  Gerard,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 


are  pale-pink,  and  highly  fragrant.  It  is  found 
in  India  and  adjacent  warm  countries.  B. 


Fuchsias. — The  hardy  Fuchsias  are  well 
worth  extended  culture.  That  new  dwarf 
variety,  Dunrobin  Bedder,  has  proved  itself  to 
be  a decided  acquisition  among  the  smallest 
members  of  the  genus.  The  difl'erent  Fuchsias 
of  this  class  certainly  show  signs  of  becoming 
more  popular  than  they  were  a few  years  ago, 
and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  with  very 
little  trouble  they  will  yield  such  a display  of 
^ bloom  as  to  be  equalled  by  but  few  other  classes 

dingy  surroundings  of  a town  residence,  with  i of  plants.  Some  of  the  original  species,  too, 
most  likely  a too  free  supply  of  water,  and  pos-  j that  cinnot  be  classed  with  the  hardy  varieties. 


miniature  Roses,  as  it  blooms  early  both  in 
summer  and  in  autumn  ; the  colour  is  a soft 
rose,  changing  to  white.  I’aquerette  is  another 
Rose  of  the  same  character.  It  bears  panicles 
of  small  double  white  flowers.  Golden  Fairy 
produces  flowers  of  a clear  buff  colour  that  are 
very  pretty.  This  is  also  a continuous  bloomer. 
— J.  C.  C. 

946. — Ro36  “ Devoniensis.”— “ -Miss  M. 
Mildred  ” is  not  the  only  person  who  would  be 
glad  of  inforniation  as  to  how  to  make  this  Rose 
grow  well — that  is  to  say,  to  make  a reasonable 
number  of  shoots  of  average  length  every  year. 
So  far  as  I am  aware,  there  is  but  a very  limited 
number  of  positions  where  it  will  do  this.  I 
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ohoe  saw  it  in  a fairly  vigorous  condition  grow 
ing  against  a warm  wall  in  the  open  in  Mr. 
Lawless’  garden  at  Exeter,  and  there  is  another 
plant  growing  on  a cottage  wall  in  the 
village  of  Crowcombe,  in  Somersetshire. 
These  are  the  only  two  plants  I have  met  with 
that  looked  what  I may  call  happy.  For  myself 
I may  mention  that  I have  grown  it  in  pots  and 
planted  out  under  glass,  but  it  was  always 
disappointing.  Quite  recently  I mentioned  in 
Gakdening,  when  describing  a schoolmaster’s 
gardeii,  that  although  this  Rose  was  given  the 
choicest  position  in  the  garden  the  owner  con- 
fessed himself  beaten  by  its  unsatisfactory 
behaviour,  although  all  other  Roses  grew 
remarkably  well  with  him.  I advise  “ Miss 
M.  Mildred”  not  to  court  failure  by  trying  to 
grow  this  Rose. — J.  C.  0. 

A good  Red  Tea  Rose. — I’rincesse  de 
Kagaii  is  to  me  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the 
Red  Teas  I have  seen.  ^V.  E.  Bennett  I do 
not  know  much  about,  but  certainly  I know  of 
nothing  richer  than  I’riiicesse  de  Sagan.  1 last 
season  had  some  splendid  flowers  of  wonderful 
colour — a rich,  velvet-like  crimson  ov'erlying 
deep-red,  giving  tiiem  a striking  appearance. 
Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet,  Charles  Legrady, 
and  others  I could  name  arc  dull  and  dreary  zn 
tint  with  me.  I liope  Rezl  Teas  will  not  become 
fashionable,  because  they  coizie  too  izear  the 
Monthlies  when  in  that  colour.  The  Teas  will 
lose  by  the  importation  into  theizi  of  a lot  of 
red-hued  kinds.  We  have  this  shade  in  sufficient 
variety  in  the  great  class  of  summer  Roses,  and, 
considering  that  there  is  still  room  for  more 
first-i’ate  all-round  Tea  Rosea  of  the  Marie  Van 
Houtte  and  Anna  Ollivier  type,  I hope  all  who 
raise  Roses  will  try  to  preserve  the  race  of  Teas 
in  its  present  delicacy'  and  refinement  of  form 
and  hue. — A. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

S6  k — Chrysanthemum  E.  Molynen^. 

- — This  Japanese  variety  is  somewhat  prone  to 
the  disease  of  leaf-malformation  desciibed  by 
“ Lee.”  If  he  procured  his  cuttings  from 
affected  plants  last  year  that  is  suflicieuc  to 
cause  the  trouble  this  season.  If  not,  the  reason 
izzust  be  sought  for  in  the  znethod  of  gi’owth 
during  the  pi’eseizt  year.  Too  nzuch  water  at 
the  roots  will  cause  the  leaves  to  become 
“ crinkled,  ’ as  it  were.  When  once  a plant  is 
thoroughly  infested,  or  crippled,  as  it  were, 
with  this  leaf-deformation,  it  is  useless  retain- 
ing it.  I never  saw  a plant  recover  from  it. 
The  disease  appears  to  stunt  tlie  growth  en- 
tirely. I he  soil  at  the  final  potting,  especially, 
should  not  be  too  heavy,  as  it  is  so  apt  to  retain 
the  moisture  in  excess  during  wet  weather  as 
compared  with  lighter  soil.  This  variety 
appears  to  require  much  less  water  than  many 
sorts.  To  grow  this  kind  well,  stout  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  prior  to  Christmas,  the  plant 
grown  strongly  with  one  stem  until  the  first 
natural  break  is  made— generally  in  the  early 
part  of  May — selecting  then  three  of  the  most 
promising  shoots,  these  forming  flower-buds 
from  the  8th  to  the  25th  of  August.  Flower- 
buds  forming  later  than  this  invariably  show 
an  objectionzible  “ eye,”  which  is  detrimental 
to  the  blooms  for  exhibition  purposes.  The 
above  is  a concise  method  adopted  to  obtain 
fully  developed  flowers. — E.  Molvnedx. 

960.— Housing  Chrysanthemums.- 

Jf  the  plants  are  not  developing  their  flower- 
buds  at  the  time  of  housing,  the  foliage  free 
from  mildew,  and  the  weather  continziously  dry 
for  sevei’al  days  after  housing,  the  plants  will 
be  all  the  better  if  they  are  syringed  overhead 
with  clear  water  in  the  afternoon,  renderino' the 
atmosphere  less  arid  than  it  would  be  otherwise. 
Chrysanthemums  enjoy  a humidity  in  the  atmos- 
phere occasionally,  but  not  continuously'. E.  M. 

Pragrance  of  Pseonies. — It  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  class  the  herbaceous  Preony  among 
sweet-scented  flowers,  but  many  of  the  varieties 
are  very  much  more  fragrant  than  some  Roses 
and  Carnatiozis.  Some  are  quite  delicately  per- 
fumed, and  it  IS  curious  that  some  of  them 
almost  exactly  mimic  the  queen  of  flowers  in 
this  respect.  I gathered  this  summer  a bloom 
from  a light  pink  variety,  tlie  name  of  which  I 
did  not  know,  and  the  odour  was  so  much  like 
that  ot  (done  de  Dijon  Rose  that  with  closed 
eyes  it  was  almost  impossible  to  detect  the 


difference.  I think  it  doubtful  if  the  fragrance 
of  this  extremely  showy  and  very  hardy  plant 
is  generally  appreciated.  Pansies  give  out  a 
refreshing  odour,  which  is  most  strongly  marked 
when  a shower  of  rain  comes  after  some  days  of 
dry'  weather,  or  early  in  the  morning  after  a 
still,  warm  night. — J. 


PEllNS. 

CHOICE  FERNS. 

NoTlIOCHLiENAS  AND  ClIEIX-ANTIIES. 

In  reply  to  queries,  Nofhochlsena  sulphurea 
(here  figured)  is  a veritable  little  gem  for  an 
intermediate  Fern-house,  and  was  first  culti- 


Nothochlsena  suliihurea.  Engraved  from  Nature. 

vated  in  this  country  in  Mr.  Rucker’s  garden  at 
Wandsworth.  It  is  a native  of  Peru,  and  was 
discovered  by  Seemann  during  the  expedition 
of  H.M.S.  Herald.  It  first  appeared  in  a grow- 
ing state  in  a nursery  near  Potsdam,  in  Prussia, 
about  the  year  1856,  from  whence  it  found  its 
way  into  English  gardens,  but  has  never  become 
common  ; owing  perbaps  to  most  cultivators 
placing  it  in  a high  temperature,  in  which  it 
not  only  is  difficult  to  grow,  but  cannot  long  be 
kept  alive.  A glance  at  our  woodcut  will  show 
I hat  the  fronds  are  what  is  called  pinnato- 
pinnatifid,  the  lower  segments  the  largest  ; the 
stem,  which  is  ebony-black,  seldom  exceeds 
3 inches  to  4 inches  in  height ; upper  side  of  frond 
bright-green,  beneath  densely  covered  with  a 
rich  yellow  farinose  powder.  It  is  the  Cheil- 
anthse  Borsigiana  of  Reiohenbach,  and  Pteris 
sulphurea  of  the  old-fashioned  nomenclature. 

NotHOCHL.'ENA  TRICIIOMANOIDES.-^This  is  by 
no  means  a common  Fern  in  cultivation,  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  handsomest  when  grown  in  a 
hanging-basket.  The  fronds  are  pendulous, 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches  long  when  well 
grown,  pinnate  ; the  segments  are  slightly 
toothed  at  the  edges,  deep  green  on  the  upper 
side,  beneath  they  lyre  densely  covered  with 
white  stellate  scales,  which  change  to  a rusty- 
brown  with  age  ; over  these  there  is  a thin  cover- 
ing of  white  farinose  powder,  and  the  edges  are 
ornamented  with  a marginal  line  of  black  sori 
It  is  a somewhat  difficult  plant  to  bring  through 
the  winter  months,  for  although  it  will  grow 
freely  in  summer,  enjoying  abundance  of  heat 


Cheilanthes  argentea.  Engraved  from  Nature. 

and  moisture,  water  must  be  very  carefully  given 
through  the  dull  months.  It  should  be  potted 
in  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  loam.'  Native  of  Jamaica. 

Cheilanthes  argentea  (here  figured)  is  a 
native  of  Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  Japan,  and 


Khasya.  In  the  latter  jilace  it  is  found  growing 
at  elevations  varying  from  3,H(tO  feetto  5,H()0  feet. 
Our  illustration  was  taken  from  a plant  gathered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama,  in  Japan. 
It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation 
as  long  ago  as  1823.  It  is  a most  elegant  plant, 
of  tufted  growth,  not  exceeding!  inches  in  height 
and  2 inches  in  breadth.  The  footstalks  are  jet 
black,  the  upper-side  of  the  fronds  bright-green, 
the  under  side  densely  clothed  with  silvery  white 
farinose  powder,  ornamented  with  a marginal 
line  of  black  sori.  This  plant  should  be  grown 
in  a small  pot,  with  good  drainage  and  free 
open  soil,  composed  of  loam  and  peat,  with 
pieces  of  sandstone  intermixed.  It  should  be 
liberally  supplied  with  water  to  the  roots,  but 
the  fronds  must  not  be  sprinkled  with  the 
syringe.  It  luxuriates  in  a cool  fernery  .shaded 
from  the  sun.  C.  chrysophylla  is  a similar 
plant  to  the  preceding,  but  differs  in  having 
somewhat  larger  fronds,  and  these  have  a dense 
coating  of  golden-yellow  farina  on  tlie  under-sidc. 
It  grows  in  Kha.sya  at  the  same  elevations  as 
argentea.  C.  Borsigiana,  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Nothochheiia  sulphur,  is  a somewhat 
similar  plant,  but  its  fronds  are  more  lobed  ; 
they  are  bright-green  on  the  upper  side, 
clothed  with  light-yellowish  golden  farina 
beneath,  and  should  be  potted  in  similar 
material  to  the  others  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  It  requires  a warm  house,  being  a 
native  of  Tropical  America.  G. 


THE  ELEPHANT’S-EAR  FERN 
(HYMENODIUM  CRINITJLM). 

In  reply  to  “A.  B.,”  when  well  grown  with  fronds 
some  18  inches  long  and  9 inches  broad  this 
name  has  a significance,  and  the  specimen  sent  is 
a bold  and  handsome  one,  worthy  of  all  commen- 
dation. Two  other  species  are  included  in  this 
genus,  H.  pachyllum  from  Peru  and  H.  reticu- 
latiim  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  neither  of 
which  is  known  to  me.  The  present  plant 
appears  to  be  somewhat  rare  in  cultiv  ation  now, 
although  two  or  three  decades  back  it  was 
eagerly  sought  for  by  lovers  of  Ferns.  It  is 
found  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  in  Jamaica  it  appears  to  be  very  frequently 
found  in  the  cracks  of  the  mountains  which  had 
got  filled  up  with  soil.  It  makes  a superb 
specimen  when  well  grown,  potted  in  a well- 
drained  pot,  using  for  soil  peat  and  turfy  loam 
made  sandy,  the  whole  pressed  down  firmly.  It 
should  have  strong  heat  and  moisture. in  the  air. 
It  is  a very  ilistinct  and  singular  Fern,  having 
fronds  each  from  1 foot  to  2 feet  in  length.  The 
rhizome  is  densely  crinite,  the  whole  surface  and 
the  edges  covered  with  long  black  hairs  ; the 
venation  is  uniformly  reticulated,  colour  dull- 
green  ; the  fertile  fronds  are  contracted,  being 
less  than  half  the  size  of  the  others.  The  stem 
is  densely  elothed  with  long  black  hairs,  and  the 
whole  of  the  under-side  is  occupied  with  the 
sori.  It  belongs  to  the  Acrostichum  family. — G. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING, 

926  — Evergreens  and  Hyacinths  in 
a window-box.  — “ Rose  ” should  visit  one 
of  the  horticultural  establishments  at  which 
these  slirubs  are  prepared  for  window-boxes,  and 
select  those  which  appear  to  be  the  most  suit- 
able, avoiding  those  funereal-looking  Yews  and 
Cypresses  which  are  sometimes  employed  ; and 
also  the  stiff  Conifers  and  Euonymus  which  are 
very  common  in  winter  boxes,  and  choosing 
something  which  will  give  grace  and  brightness 
to  the  window.  One  of  the  best  possible 
plants,  when  of  a suitable  size  aud  well  grown,  is 
theMahonia  (Berberis  Aquifolium),  with  elegant 
shining  foliage  (which  takes  on  streaks  of 
bright-red  in  winter),  bunches  of  purple  berries, 
with  a bloom  like  Grapes,  and  sprays  of  yellow 
flowers  in  early  spring,  being  always  Interesting 
from  its  varied  tints  and  beautiful  leaves. 
Another  good  plant  for  the  purpose  is  Laurus- 
tinus,  which  is  usually  set  with  blossom  in 
autumn,  and  in  a sunny,  sheltered  window  will 
bloom  througbout  the  winter,  bearing  a termi- 
nal spray  of  flowers  on  every  shoot.  Aucuba 
japonica,  with  broad  handsome  leaves,  spotted 
with  white,  and  brilliant  scarlet  berries,  is  also 
very  effective,  but  a good  plant  bearing  berries 
must  be  selected,  and  to  get  them  red  early  in 
the  winter  these  plants  need  a few  weeks 
under  glass  in  the  autumn.  The  Male  Aucula, 
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produces  no  berries  and  lias  smaller  leaves  and  a 
stilFer  habit  of  growth,  it  must,  tlierefore,  be 
avoided  ; but  if  the  berrietl  Aucuba  is  to  be 
used  the  following  year  it  must  stand,  when  in 
flower,  within  a yard  or  two  of  a plant  of  the 
other,  or  no  berries  will  be  the  rosult.  Tlio 
Common  Laurel,  when  well  grown,  may  be 
used,  or  Berberis  Danvini,  which  has  sprays  of 
purple  berries  like  B.  Aquifolium,  but  smaller 
leaves.  Veronica  Traversi,  and  a few  oiners  of 
the  family,  will  continue  to  produce  their  pale- 
mauve  llowers  far  into  the  winter  in  a warm 
situation  ; and  the  I’ernettyas  have  bright 
berries,  making  a good  contrast  with  them. 
Well-established  plants  of  a handsome  shape  in 
pots  are  best  for  winter  window-boxes,  the  pots 
being  sunk  in  the  sandy  soil  in  which  the  bulbs 
are  planted,  and  tlie  plants  repot  ted  every 
autumn. — I.  L.  R. 

070.— Creepers  for  a verandah. — I am 

afraid  you  would  not  succeed  with  a Marcchal 
Niel  Rose  in  the  verandah,  because  j'ou  would 
not  be  able  to  have  tubs  large  enough  for  the 
roots  without  taking  up  too  much  of  the  floor 
space.  Climbing  Devoniensis  would  he  abettor 
Rose  to  try,  because  it  is  such  a rampant  grower 
that  confinement  at  the  roots  would  be  likely  to 
check  it  sulhciently  to  be  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  White  and  Blue  Passion-flowers  are 
the  most  likely  things  to  cover  the  wall 
well.  With  one  each  of  these  ]>lanted  in 
ornamental  tubs  1 foot  deep,  feet  long, 
and  1 foot  wide,  would  give  all  the 
root  space  they  want.  Cannot  yoir  make  a bed 
or  border  along  the  front  and  just  outside  the 
verandah  in  which  to  plant  some  strong-growing 
Tea  Roses  or  a Vine  ? If  so,  in  that  case  jmu 
may  plant  a Mardohal  Niel,  Reine  Marie  Henri- 
ette,  and  W.  A.  Richardson  Roses.  If  you 
plant  these  one  at  each  end  and  the  other  in  the 
middle  they  will  soon  cover  the  roof.  Most 
people  are  content  with  wire  flower-stands  filled 
with  plants  in  pots  to  hide  the  back  wall. 
The  green-leaved  Zonal  Pelargoniums  make 
a bright  show  all  the  summer,  and  in 
winter  a few  small  shrubs  in  pots  make  a 
change.  The  best  plants  ev'er  I grew  for  cover- 
ing the  back  wall  of  a v'erandah  in  summer  were 
Petunias.  The  single  variety  of  these  planted 
out  early  in  JSIay  in  long,  narrow  boxes  will 
reach  to  a height  of  4 feet  or  5 feet,  and  will 
last  longer  in  flower  than  any  other  tender  plant 
that  you  can  grow  in  such  a position.  — .J.  C.  C. 

918.— ?Barwigs  in  the  house.— I would 
advise  “Strathmore”  to  try  placing  some  dry 
hay  or  iloss  in  flower  pots  with  a cork  in  the 
hole,  or  in  boxes  of  any  kind.  Place  these  near 
to  the  place  where  they  come  from  in  the 
evening,  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  go 
round  with  a bucket  of  hot  water,  and  shake 
the  hay  and  what  things  there  are  in  the  pots  or 
boxes  into  the  boiling  water.  By  keeping  on  in 
this  way  the  number  will  soon  be  reduced,  as 
they  secrete  themselves  abundantly  in  the  hay 
or  Moss.  I have  found  this  is  a very  good  and 
quick  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  If  they  come  out 
from  any  place  where  you  can  do  so  pour  boiling 
water  on  them. — Chard. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  PHAL-ENOP.SIS. 

This  is  a grand  addition  to  this  most  lovely 
family  of  Orchids,  producing  flowers  in  great 
abundance  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  It  may  be  described  as  partiallj'  de- 
ciduous, for  in  most  cases  the  fully-matured 
bulbs  lose  their  leaves,  and  the  young 
growths  retain  their  foliage  until  the  follow- 
ing season.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  erect, 
rather  slender,  and  about  a foot  and  a half  in 
height  ; the  leaves  are  lanceolate,  bright-green, 
and  mostly  confined  to  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
stem,  from  which  appears  the  flower-spike, 
carrying  from  ten  to  fifteen  flowers  of  very  beau- 
tiful colours  ; these  individually  measure  over 
2 inches  across.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate, 
white,  flushed  with  magenta  ; the  petals  are 
much  broader,  and  of  a magenta-purple,  with 
deeper  veins  and  a pale  centre.  The  lip  is  large, 
the  side  lobe  meeting  over  the  column  ; the 
front  lobe  maroon-purple  at  the  base,  magenta 
in  front,  and  very  darlc  veins  ; the  spur  at  the 
base  is  deep-purple.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  most  showj’  Orchids  we  have,  and  where 
suitable  convenience  can  be  had  should  be 


grown  in  goodly  numbers.  “ G.  F.”  has  ob- 
tained some  of  this  lovely  Dendrobium,  and  I 
may  tell  him  at  once  that  ho  wilt  not  do  much 
with  them  unless  he  can  command  a lot  of  heat 
in  his  greenhouses.  At  the  jiresent  time  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  hottest  house  with  a 
temperature  of  70  degs.  to  80  (legs.  and. plenty 
of  light,  and  thinly  shaded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  ; this  will  induce  it  to  make  strong 
growths.  They  thrive  best  when  grown  in 
shallow  pans  or  pots,  care  being  taken  to  give 
them  thorough  drainage,  and  then  potted  in  a 
good  mixture  of  rough  fibrous  peat  and  Sphag- 
num Moss.  They  should  be  suspended  close 
to  the  glass  of  the  house,  and  by  growing 
several  plants  a nice  succession  of  bloom 
may  be  kept  up  for  some  time  ; these 
last  in  beauty  for  a considerable  time,  even  when 
cut  and  placed  in  water,  and  for  cut  flowers  and 
floral  decorations  these  are  especially  useful. 
Water  must  be  given  in  abundance  whilst  the 
j’oung  bulbs  are  growing,  and  an  occasional 
sprinkle  wfith  the  syringe  will  be  of  great  benefit 
during  the  winter.  Give  only  enough  moisture 
to  keep  the  stems  plump.  Insects  are  great 
enemies  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  Dendrobiums  that 
have  to  be  grown  in  great  heat ; therefore, 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  becomes  very  neces- 
sary, which  will  help  considerably  to  keep  away 
red-spider  and  thrips,  which  very  often  attack 
the  young  growths.  Beetles  are  also  very  fond 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  plants  should  have 
constant  attention,  otherwise  these  destructive 
little  insects  will  soon  cause  great  damage. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ONCIDIUM  INCURVUM. 

This  is  a very  pretty  and  distinct  plant,  which 
is  now  in  bloom  with  several  of  my  readers. 
Although  the  spike  has  been  gradually  growing 
for  the  past  few  months,  it  has  only  just  began 
to  open  its  blossoms,  and  I am  sure  amply 
repays  for  a little  patience  by  its  perfect  beauty. 
The  flowers  are  not  large,  but  as  they  appear  in 
such  masses  on  a branched  spike,  they  have  a 
very  graceful  appearance,  and  are  most  useful 
for  arranging  in  a group  of  plants  staged  for 
exhibition,  or  for  any  decorative  purpose,  also 
when  a small  piece  is  cut  it  is  decidedly  useful 
as  a coat  flower,  or  for  arranging  in  vases  for 
table  work,  &c.,  and  it  is,  as  one  correspon- 
dent describes  it,  “one  of  the  sweetest  little 
gems  we  have.”  The  individual  blooms,  measur- 
ing about  1 inch  in  diameter,  are  white, 
with  the  sepals  and  petals  cross-banded 
with  deep-pink  ; the  lip  is  also  white.  Tliese 
are  borne  on  long  branched  spikes,  often 
measuring  3 feet  and  4 feet  in  height,  and  carry 
an  enormous  quantity  of  flowers,  which  are 
sweetly  scented,  and  continue  in  perfection  for 
a considerable  time.  It  succeeds  best  under 
pot  culture,  and  should  be  raised  slight!}' 
above  the  rim  of  the  pots  (these  should 
be  well  drained),  and  for  compost  take 
two  thirds  of  peat-fibre  and  one  third 
Sphagnum  Moss,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
sharp  silver  sand  to  assist  in  keeping  it  jjorous. 
It  is  a free-growing  plant,  but  must  not  be 
placed  in  too  large  a pot.  It  enjo}'s 
plenty  of  shade  and  a large  amount  of 
fresh  air,  and  the  temperature  of,  or  even  with, 
the  cool-growing  Odontoglossuins  will  suit  it. 
I have  no  doubt  that  “ W.  d.”  has  subjected 
his  plants  to  too  much  heat,  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  will  produce  flowers  this  season 
if  there  are  no  signs  of  any  spikes  at  present. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


The  Flame  Nasturtium.— In  answer  to 
cpieries,  tlie  Flame  Nasturtium,  as  Tropieolum 
speciosum  is  familiarly  called,  is  one  of  the 
finest  flowering  creepers.  It  is  very  beautiful 
in  the  garden,  especiall}’’  when  the  graceful 
shoots  are  seen  lighting  it  up  with  colour.  It 
is  strange  that  such  a creeper  should  be  com- 
paratively rare  in  gardens,  although  in  moist, 
fairly  rich  soil  it  will  thrive  to  perfection.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  trailing  shoots 
covered  with  rich  vermilion-coloured  ilow’ers  are 
brilliant  in  the  extreme. — B. 

958.—“  Geranium”  cuttings.  — Yes  ; 

thougli  much  depends  upon  the  atmosphere  of 
the  district  or  neighbourhood,  as'  well  as  the 
amount  of  light  and  sun  received.  If  already 
rooted  they  ought  to  do  well,  especially  if  kept 
in  a sheltered,  sunny  spot  out-of-doors  until  frost 
comes ; this  will  strengthen  them  greatly. 


When  the  gas  is  lit  remove  the  plants  to  another 
room,  if  possible  (but  where  they  will  be  safe 
from  frost),  or  at  any  rate  stand  them  down  on 
the  floor,  where  they  will  not  sutler  nearly  so 
much  from  the  fumes,  etc.  But  if  you  could 
keep  them  in  another  apartment,  not  too  cold, 
dusty,  or  dark,  it  W'ould  be  better. — B.  C.  R. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qaestions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  iriserted  in 
GARDBNiNo/re«  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Garokninq,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pdbdisukr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardrsino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time,  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  altvays  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  woxdd  do  well  to  mention 
the  localit  ies  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardknino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


97S.— Cutting  back  Laurels.— Is  this  the  lime  to 
cut  Laurels  hard  back  V — Rita. 

979  — Carnations  for  show.— Will  someone  please 
ffive  names  of  twelve  best  exhibition  varieties  of  border 
Carnations? — Jt.  J.  C. 

9S0.— Management  of  a greenhouse.— What  is 
the  best  book  for  an  amateur  on  the  general  management 
of  a greenhouse? — D.  A.  0. 

981. — Bitter  Cucumbers.— I shall  be  glad  to  know 
the  cau.se  of  Cucumbers  being  bitter  and  what  is  the  , 
remedy  ?— Mrs.  Carenovb. 

982. — Iceland  Popples. — will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  whether  these  Poppies  are  perennials  or  annuals? — \ 
Mrs.  Weatiif.rill,  Suanyfield  House,  (luishorough. 

983  — Hydrangeas  not  flowering.— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  me  a reason  for  Hydrangeas  not  flowering, 
though  taken  from  good  flowering  plants  years  ago? — 
Rita. 

984.— Ampelopsls  'Veitchi.— Is  spring  or  .arrtumti 
the  best  lime  for  planting  Ampelopsis  Veitebi,  .and  should 
it  have  li(|uid  manure  co  hasten  the  growth  when  well 
started  ?— Rita. 

98.5.— Tuberous  Begonia.— l have  a large  Tuberous 
Begonia  in  a pot.  It  has  been  repotted  once.  Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  to  divide  or  propagate  it,  and 
when  ? It  is  now  full  of  bloom. — Li-;VK.xsiiri..Mi-t 

980.— Clematis  in  a greenhouse.— I have  got  a 
very  healthy  White  Clematis  inside  my  greenhouse  with 
the  root  planted  outside.  Is  it  likely  to  stand  the  winter  > 
so,  or  had  1 better  have  it  planted  inside? — A.  1). 

987. — Slugs  in  a house.— Will  anyone  kindly  tell 

me  any  way  of  keeping  slugs  from  coming  into  a house  ?'  < 

They  come  in  l>y  the  windows  and  up  from  the  floor.  1 
have  stopped  all  holes,  but  they  still  get  in.— Rkma. 

988. — Tea  Roses,  <&c.,  for  outdoor  culture. — 
Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  or  someone  else  kindly  give  me  the  names- 
of  two  dozen  of  the  very  best  Tea  Roses  for  outdoor  cul- 
ture? Also,  the  six  darkest  \ clvety  H.P.  Roses  in  culti- 
vation ? — A.  H.  C. 

989. — Agapanthus  umbellatus.— The  lea\  es  of 
this  with  me  have  all  dropped  oti,  and  the  plant  looks  as  il 
de.ad  ; but  the  gardener  says  it  is  not  so.  Will  someone  tell 
me  how  to  treat  the  plant? — Mrs.  Weatiierill,  Hu/iity- 
field  House,  Giiisboroiiijh. 

9il0  — Hart’s-tongue  Pern.— I have  had  plants  of 
the  common  Harfs-tongue  Pern  in  the  house  for  ihe  fast 
tew  years.  They  have  done  well  until  this  summer,  when, 
ihe  edges  of  the  fronds  have  become  brown  and  shrivelled 
up ; is  there  a remedy  ? — Coi.lixuwood. 

991. — Hardy  Ferns,  &c.,  from  New  Zealand. 

— I have  had  .a  bo.x  of  seeds  of  Hardy  p'erris  and  plants. 
sent  me  from  Christ  Church,  Neiv  Zealand.  Should  1 sow 
the  seeds  now,  and  should  they  be  sown  oul-of-doors,  or 
in  a cold-frame,  or  in  heat'?- A.  C.  H.  O. 

992. — Maiden-hair  Perns.— I cannot  get  Maideii- 
liait  Ferns  to  do  well  in  a room.  No  gas,  draughts,  or 
tires.  They  shrivel  up.  Do  they  re([uire  plenty  of  light 
without  sunsliine?  I water  them  four  times  a week, 
filling  the  pot  to  the  brim  (1  inch). — Collixgwood. 

993. — Roses  and  fruit-trees  for  walls,  <&c.— 1 _ 

have  some  brick  walls  facing  east  and  west,  soil  sandy, 
position  open.  I wish  to  know  what  Roses  and  fruit-frets 
would  be  best  for  the  two  aspects  ; also  what  varieties  oi 
fruit-trees  do  best  on  a sandy  soil  whicli  is  slightly  ferru- 
ginous?—Bedford. 

994.  — Tree  Carnations. — I have  never  been  able  to-  . 

liloom  them  early,  seldom  before  ilarch.  Concise  direc-  i 
tions  (as  distinguished  from  the  culture  of  ordinary  pot  f* 
Carnations  of  show  varieties)  would  be  acceptatile  to  f 
myself  and  many  of  your  other  readers,  no  doubt'? — I 
DiAXTiifS  Arbor  EL’S.  J 

995. — Treatment  of  Cob  Nuts.— I have  a mag-  , 

nificent  crop  of  Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts  this  year,  and  should  . | 
be  glad  if  anyone  would  suggest  a good  way  of  keeping  , 1 
them  for  winter  use  ? Last  year  I put  them  iii  jars  anil  M 
sprinkled  them  over  with  salt,  but  I cannot  say  the  method  ■ 
was  very  successful.— Coe  Nut.  w 
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P9(j._\H^lnter  Cucumtoers.— Rein^f  anxious  to  have 
a supply  of  Chicumhers  during  winter,  and  not  having  a 
fauitalile  lionse  to  grow  them  in,  1 should  lie  obliged  to 
“■  .1.  0.  C.”  or  any  other  reader  to  let  me  know  if  in  their 
experience  it  is  possible  to  keep  up  a steady  heat  at  night 
of  7d  degs.  by  a hot-bed  and  linings? — iNOinitiiR. 

997. — Tomatoes  cracking.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  the  reason  why  my  Tomatoes  crack  ? They  do 
not  do  this  while  green.  They  are  growing  in  a span-roofed 
forcing-house  in  rich  loam.v  soil.  I water  them  tw'o  or 
three  times  a week  with  liquid-nianure-water,  .and  use  also 
clear  water.  Some  of  the  fruit  gets  to  the  weight  of  half-a- 
pound.— Constant  Reader 

99S.— Bedding  Fuchsias.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  how  to  preserve  bedding  Fuchsias  during  the 
winter  ? Iiast  year  I simply  lifted  them  and  placed  them 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  were  bought.  They  are  now 
such  large  plants  that  I should  like  to  know  whether  I 
should  take  cuttings,  and  then  place  the  old  plants  in  boxes, 
say  two  or  three  in  a box  ?— IjEVknsiiulme. 

999. — Best  sorts  of  Raspberries,  &c.— Would 
someone  kindly  state  the  best  sorts  of  Raspberries  I could 
get,  and  how  much  per  hundred  for  canes  ? I want  a large 
sort  (red  not  yellow).  The  soil  is  deep  and  sandy.  Also  a 
few  Currants  (Black).  I want  them  large,  late,  and  solid. 

I have  a few  of  Black  Prince,  which  seems  very  good. 
Please  to  say  how  much  per  hundred  for  bushes? — Market 
Gardener. 

1000. — Dressing  a garden  with  lime.— I have 
500  yards  of  garden  ground,  250  set  with  Red,  Black,  and 
White  Currants,  two  Plum-trees,  one  Apple-tree,  Rasp 
berry-canes,  and  Gooseberrv-bushes  ; and  250  with  Rose 
trees,  the  border  for  flowers.  Will  someone  tell  me  the 
quantit.v  of  lime  I shall  require  to  dress  it  with  this  year, 
and  when  to  put  it  on?  It  has  had  no  lime  for  ten  years. 

— Anxious. 

1001. — Cleaning  a small  shrubbery,  &c.— I am 
anxious  to  know  the  best  wa.y  to  clean  a small  slirnhbery 
that  is  full  of  bad  weeds?  Would  a coating  of  salt  or 
weed-killer  be  best,  and  would  spring  be  the  best  time  to 
apply  such,  and  put  some  earth  over  it?  I would  like  to 
get  Grass  to  grow  on  it.  Sycamore  and  such  trees  are  in 
it.  Also  the  best  time  to  lift  and  replant  Butcher's 
Broom?— R.  M.  D 

lOOi— Wireworms  and  slugs.— My  garden  lies 
rather  low  and  is  infested  with  wireworms  and  slugs.  I 
have  tried  lime  and  soot,  but  this  seems  to  have  but 
very  little  effect.  I was  recommended  some  few  weeks 
ago  to  give  it  a dressing  of  gas-lime  in  September  ; since 
then  I have  been  told  that  this  causes  the  things  to  canker 
the  following  year.  Will  anyone  who  has  tried  tins 
kindly  give  his  experience? — yuERi.sT. 

1003. — Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon.— I planted  a Gloire 
de  Dijon  Rose  last  year  in  an  outside  border  on  the  west 
side  of  my  greenhouse,  and  brought  the  stem  inside.  It 
grew  well,  but  drooped  at  the  first  frost,  and  though  it 
recovered  did  not  bring  fine  flowers.  This  year  it  has 
grown  strong  branches  outside  and  rather  weak  ones 
jn-side.  Can  I keep  both  inside  and  outside  through  the 
w’inter  with  any  chance  of  success  ? — A,  D. 

1004. — Heating  a greenhouse,  &c.— Would  some 
one  kindly  help  me  in  the  following  questions?  Lean-to 
greenhouse,  13  feet  by  9 feet  area,  e.xtreme  height  8-i  feet, 
required  to  be  sufficiently  heated  to  keep  out  all  risk 
of  frost.  1,  Size  of  oil-stove.  The  size  could  be  conveni- 
ently indicated  by  the  width  and  number  of  cottons  of 
lamp.  2,  Approximate  amount  of  oil  burnt  in  24  hours 
per  inch  of  burner.  3,  Respective  merits  of  the  “ Radiat- 
ing Hot-air  ” and  the  *' Circulating  Hot-water”  oil  appa- 
ratus ?— Tyro. 

1005. — Melons  splitting.— I shall  be  much  obliged  if 
anyone  will  give  me  some  hint  as  to  the  cause  of  Melons, 
wliich  were  nearly  fit  to  cut  and  were  apparently  healthy 
and  well  grown,  suddenly  splitting  and  going  rotten  towards 
the  point  (not  at  the  base  where  the  stalk  joins)?  They 
were  grown  on  the  old-fashioned  hot-bed  and  frame,  and 
otlier  years  witli  tlie  same  treatment  I have  succeeded  in 
growing  good  fruit.  Now  five  fair-sized  fruit  have  suddenly 
gone  as  described.  I presume  it  is  from  some  error  in 
management,  watering,  &c.  't — Asii. 

lono.— 'Wintering  “ Geraniums.”— I have  a bit  of 
garden  as  pleasure-ground,  and  I plant  out  in  it  409  or 
.000  “ Geraniums,”  and  the  job  is  to  know  howto  keep 
plants  through  the  winter.  Last  winter  I had  them  iti  a 
frame  ; but  they  damped  off  arul  I tost  them  all,  so  had  to 
liny  again.  They  will  be  put  in  lio.xes,  cuttings  taken 
• now,  and  I want  to  put  them  somewhere  where  they  will 
be  all  right  and  free  from  frosts.  I have  a spare  bedroom, 
plenty  of  light,  never  used  ; would  they  be  all  right  put 
there  and  burn  a lamp  at  night  .and  cover  them  up  a bit 
it  the  weatlier  is  very  severe,  and  do  they  require  any 
water  through  the  winter? — Tmo.mas. 

1007. — Cypi’lpedium  insigne.— I have  had 
Cypripedinm  insigne  brought  to  me  from  a nursery,  and 
I do  not  know  how  to  cultivate  it.  Will  someone  be  so 
very  kind  as  to  give  me  instructions  on  the  matter  as  soon 
as  convenient?  The  plant  has  nineteen  or  twenty  crowns, 
and  is  in  a 5-i'icli  pot.  Does  it  require  repotting,  and,  ii 
so,  what  compost  must  I use?  What  are  its  requirements 
in  the  matter  of  water,  light,  lieat,  and  rest?  I have 
ooly  my  dwelling-house  and  a cold-frame  in  which  to  keep 
it.  Dining-room  has  a how-window,  facing  south.  I am 
used  to  growing  flowers  indoors.  Anything  further  that 
can  be  told  me  as  to  its  management  will  greatly  oblige.— 
A.  L.  II. 

1008. — Stratwberries  for  profit.- 1 have  taken 
house  with  15  acres  of  land,  2 acres  arable,  very  good 
indeed.  It  is  now  growing  Oats,  but  as  it  is  warm  land  ' 
propose  growing  Strawberries  for  sale,  and  shall  esteem 

a favour  ii  anyone  will  give  me  the  best  sound  practical 
advice  at  command  so  that  I may  grow  them  on  the  best 
principle  and  with  a view  to  profit?  I may  say  I think  of 
getting  enongli  runners  at  once  and  pul  them  in  a nursery 
bed,  to  plant,  sav  1 acre  Laxton's  Noble  for,  early,  and 
another  sort.  I slionld  like  as  soon  as  the  Oats  are  off  to 
have  Ihe  land  lightly  manured  and  ploughed  up,  and  then 
about  end  of  September  to  plant  out  and  press  down  each 
plant.  I grew  some  splendid  Strawberries  in  a garden  ii 
the  Midlands,  but  I found  they  had  been  too  well  manured 
I don’t  think  this  advisable,  but  with  the  Oat-stnbble 
I lough ed  in  and  some  m mine  I think  they  ought  to  do 
Well  r— J.  W.  Gar.n. 
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1009.— Grooving  Roses.— Being  fond  of  Roses, 
resolved,  some  years  ago,  to  grow  them.  The  climate  and 
air  here  is  aliont  as  had  -as  it  can  lie,  paiier,  coUon,  iron, 
and  chemical  works  being  in  ahnndance,  I chose  as  favour- 
able a position  as  possible.  I pl.anted  the  most  vigorous 
kinds  of  H.P,,  fed  them,  kept  them  clean,  but  they  did 
not  do  well,  and  kept  dying.  But,  nevertheless,  all  this 
time  I grew  Roses  well  in  pots  under  glass,  so  I 
determined  to  put  a glass-house  over  them.  I did  so,  and 
some  of  them  grew  like  mad — viz.,  E.  Morren,  l.lupuy 
Jamain,  Charles  Lefebvre,  A.  Carriere,  Dr.  Andry,  and 
the  others— viz,,  Mine.  Victor  Verdier,  B.  Rothschild, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Marquis  de  Castellane,  &c.,  never 
moved,  only  to  go  the  wrong  way  and  get  worse  every 
day.  I could  not  understand  this,  but  do  now.  All  the 
plants  .are,  or  were,  on  the  Manetti-stock.  Those  that 
grew  away  strongly  have  thrown  abundance  of  own  roots 
as  thick  as  my  finger,  and  those  that  are  getting  more 
mny  every  day  have  not  made  a vestige  of  own  roots. 
Now,  here  have  I spent  money  on  niy  liobby  only  to  tail. 
Roses  on  a stock  tliat  seems  to  do  well  one  season  and 
then  tails.  Now,  amateurs  in  manufacturing  towns  know 
nothing  of  stocks,  and  1 know  plenty  tliat  are  in  tlie  same 
fix  as  myself.  1 got  a few  Roses  last  autiinin  on  the 
English  Brier,  and  I am  delighted  with  the  nice  clean 
growth  (under  glass)  and  fine  flowers  at  the  end.  Now,  I 
wish  “ P.  U.”  or  “ J.  C.  C.”  to  help  me  again,  as  they  have 
done  before.  I find  the  above  II.  P.’s,  which  have  grown  so 
strong,  are  too  big  for  the  house,  and  I want  to  replace 
them  with  dwarf  growers  ; must  be  crimson  shades,  good 
colour,  free  bloomers,  and  fragrant.  How  would  Xavier 
Olibo,  Louis  V.  Houtte,  Dul:e  of  'WelUngton,  or  Victor 
Hugo  do  ? I grow  the  Teas  for  iny  other  colours.  I tlimk 
1 shall  try  the  strong  growers  which  I take  out  of  the 
house  outside  again,  and  will  get  some  more  from  the 
nurseries  to  keep  them  company.  My  soil  is  ordinary 
dark  rather  stiff  garden  soil,  about  14  inches  deep,  and 
under  that  is  a kind  of  sandy  clay  or  marl,  which  seems 
to  have  very  little  nature  (except  cold  nature) in  it.  Now, 
what  is  the  best  stock  for  me  to  order  my  Roses  on— the 
cutting  or  Seedling  Brier  ? My  own  idea  is  the  cutting 
— Stock.  

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  woidd  remember  that  u e 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post^  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  ewrespondents,  or  insert  queriet 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

J.  E.  3L— The  blotched  state  of  the  Pear-leaves  is 
probably  caused  by  bad  drainage.  See  to  this  in  the 
autumn. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Names  of  plants. — Captain  U.  A.  Terry.— GolAon 

Rod  (Solidago  Virgaurea). Mrx.  Bucklej/. — Jnsticia 

carnea. B'.  G.  S.  — Hibiscus  syriacus. Annie. 

Yellow  flower  not  numbered,  Solidago  Virgaurea.  1,  2,  and 
3,  not  recognised,  bad  specimens ; 4,  A Dianthus  app.ar 

ently. J.  A. C.— Pavia  inacrostachya. 1'.  L.—l,  Reti 

nospora  pluniosa  ; 2,  An  Oxalis  apparently  ; 3,  Cannot 
name  from  a portion  of  a leaf  ; 4,  Aspidistra  liirida  appar- 
ently.  H.  C.  W.—l,  Dactylis  glomerata  ; 2,  Too  much 

dried  ; 3,  Veronica  subsessilis  ; 4,  scahiosa  purpurea  ; 
5,  Seduni  Sieboldi ; G,  Thuja  Lobbi ; 7,  Lonicera  flexuosa 
var.  ; 8,  Not  recognised  ; 9,  Acer  Negundo  variegatum. 

Names  of  fruit.— Ana-iou.<!.— l,  Not  ripe  ; 2 and  3, 
Nectarine  Eiriige  ; 4,  Apricot  Breda  ; 5,  Plum  Wasliing- 
ton  ; 6,  Plum  Kirke’s  ; 7,  Caleliasse  Pear ; 8,  Apple  cannot 
name  ; 9,  Pear,  cannot  name  ; 10,  Williams’  Bon  Chr6tien  • 
11,  Pear,  cannot  name. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

792.— Treatment  of  a fowl.— I have  not 
met  with  a like  case,  and  can  scarcely  account 
for  the  limb  falling  away,  unless  it  has  been 
frost-bitten  or  the  hens  arc  really  eating  it. 
partial  remedy  may  be  found  in  vaseline,  applied 
daily,  but  nothing  will  be  of  any  use  so  long  as 
the  bird  runs  with  the  hens.  It  will  relieve  the 
foot  if  the  bird  can  be  confined  in  a small  Grass 
run,  where  there  is  no  gravel  or  sharp  grit  to 
irritate  the  sore.— Doubting. 
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OVEREND  & CO., 

West  Green  Works,  Totteuhiun,  Loudon,  N. 


BEST  WORK 

Hundreds  Genuiu 
w » Testimonials 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending  purchasera  should  send  for  our  Illustrated 
Price  List  of  Greenhouses,  &c,,  complete  from  48s.,  post  free, 
2 stamps. — S.  HARTLEY  & CO.,  Horticultural  Builders 
Valley-Btreet,  Windhill,  Shipley,  Yorkshire.  


ii  rnHE  UARDEN  (JUN.”  — Fires  bullets 

•L  shot,  or  darts.  Kills  birds,  ral)bi(s,  &c.  No  powder 
or  licence  rottuired.  Price  2s.  3d. ; extra  powei’ful,  3s.  3d. 
Demon  Bird  Traps,  Is.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  — JOHN 
EGGIjESTON,  Naluralist,  Sunderland. 


T IGHT  WATERPROOF  iSHEETS,  G It.  long. 

-Ll  3 ft.  wide,  2s.  6d. ; or  fi  ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide,  5s. ; very 
strong,  with  brass  eyelet-holes,  cost  four  times  the  money. 
Post  free  from— HY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Government  Con 
tractor,  Rye, 


Look  I look  I \ look  \ \ I — Greatest  Bargains 

on  Earth.— 10,000  Waterproof  Hoods  and  Capes!  Pur- 
chased from  the  Government.  Cost  7s.  6d.  each.  I will  send 
a Hood  and  Cape  for  24  stamps,  post  free ; quite  now,  but 
put  out  of  service. —IIY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Gvivernment 
Contractor,  Rye. 


BOULTON  & PAUL, 

HORTICTTLTURAL  NORWICH. 


BUILDERS, 


No.  73.— SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 


4 ft.  by  Oft £2  n 0 1 12  ft.  by  6 ft ^5^0 

8 It.  by  6 ft 3 18  0 1 16  ft.  iiy  6 ft o 18  0 

WRITE  FOR  LISTS. 


PIT  ( 0 ft-  by  4 ft.,  painted  & glazed,  13s.  6d.  ea. 
LIGHTS  I ,,  unpainted  & unglazed,  5s.  Od.  ,, 


No.  75.^MELON  & CUCUMBER  FRAME. 


4 ft.  by  G ft ,-£1  15  0 I 12  ft.  by  6 ft £2  15  0 

8 ft.  by  G ft 2 15  0 j 16  ft.  liy  6 ft 4 15  0 

No.  77.— VIOLET  FRAME,  6 ft.  by  4 ft,,  30a. 
SimilaT  to  No.  75,  with  Two  Lights. 

r'A'D'DTAr'P  PAID  on  Orders  of  40s.  value 
LAnnlAUJ:,  UAID  to  stations  in  EnuUmdand 
IVales,  edso  to  Dublin,  Cork,  Edinburiilt,  and  Glasejovt. 


TOMATO  AND  CUCUMBER  HOUSES. 

Materials,  best  seasoned  red  deals,  cut,  fitted,  and 
numi)ered  ready  for  erecting,  primed  over  ono  coat,  21  02. 
glass,  cut  correct  size.  Securely  packed.  Carriage  paid. 
Single  houses,  15  X 12,  £9;  20  X 12,  j£ll  ; 25  X 12,  i>13  lUs.; 
30  X 12,  ^16 : 40  X 12,  £21  10s.  Large  stock  ready. 

HARDY  BRUIN  & CO., 

X.EIOESSUg'EXg,. 

ORFEUR’S  AMATEURS’ 
PORTABLE  GREENHOUSES. 

]]'lth  Waod  Bases. 

No  Brickwork  required., 

Made  whoily  of  ]>est  red  Sj) 
wood,  painted  three  coats, 
and  sent  out  all  ready 
giazed,  and  fitted  witli 
iiinges,  and  fastenings, 
iic.,  to  doors,  and  venti- 
lators, and  also  with  eaves, 
gutters,  and  down  pipes. 

PRICES  No.  50. 

LEAN-TO  KOOli'. 

8ft.  hv  6ft.  ..  £7  15  0 

12ft.  liy  6ft.  . . 9 10  0 

12ft.  l>v  8ft.  ..  13  0 0 


No.  52. 

PRICES  No.  52. 

SPAN  ROOF. 

10ft.  by  8ft.  . . £13  13 

12ft.  by  8ft.  . . 15  15 

15ft,  hv  8ft.  ..  18  5 


CAKIUAGE  PAID. 

Nem  Illustrated  Cat(dnfive  Post  Free. 

C.  E.  ORFEUR, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS,  COLCHESTER. 


THE  STOURBRIDGE  HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR  GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES,  ha. 
Most  economical  and  efficient. 
I’his  apparatus  has  attained 
great  popularity.  Made  at  our 
own  foundry  and  under  our 
own  supervision.  Before  order- 
ing elsewhere,  send  for  Revised 
I'rice  List,  giving  full  particu- 
lars, free  by  post. 

J.  & W.  WOOD, 
Birmingham  Street  Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
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NEW 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST, 

3rd  Edition,  lUO.OUU. 

364  Pages, 
Bound  in  Cloth, 
Post  Free 
on  application. 


WruoOPER,  LIMITED, 

HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDERS — Ongiaal  inventors  of  Cheap  Greenlwxtses, 

755,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

NURSERIES-KANWORFH  and  FELTHAM.  The  Largest  Steam  Horticultural  Works  in  the  World.  Inspection  invited. 


1,000 

HOUSES  IN 
STOCK 

to  select  from. 

! WORKS  COVER 
6 ACRES. 


AMATEUR  GREENHOUSES. 


This  illustration  is  an  exact  copy  of  my  Amateur  Span 
roofed  ClruenhouseR,  which  are  made  of  well-seasoned  red 
deal.  Complete  with  ventilators,  irons  for  opening,  staging, 
glass,  &c.  Made  in  sections,  so  that  they  cun  he  erected  by 
any  gardener  or  handy  man  in  a few  hours.  Himply  screwed 
together.  7 by  5 ft.,  56s.  ; 9 by  6 ft.,  £4  ; 12  by  8 ft.,  £6  ; 15  by 
10  ft.,  £8  lO.s. ; 20  by  10  ft.,  £12  ; 25  by  10  ft.,  £16.  Any  size 
made.  Send  for  List,  post  free. 


AMATEUR  FORCING  HOUSE. 


The  utility  of  this  house  for  forcing  or  cultivating  Cucum- 
bers, Tomatoes,  Melons,  itc.,  will  be  perceived  at  a glance,  it 
being  a structure  constantly  in  request,  but  almost  hitherto 
unknown.  8ee  List,  page  22.  Send  for  List,  post  free. 


HORTICULTURAL  TIMBER. 

WELL-SEASONED  RED  AND  VEI.LOW  DEAL. 

^AdJDAnO  U-in-«  3s.  : 2-in.,  3s.  9d.  : 2i-iu.,  5s. ; 
wAwnDAnw  3-hi.,  6s.  6d.  per  100  ft.  run. 

MATCH  BOARDS,  |,  6s.  per  square  ; 1-in.,  10s.  6d.  per  square. 
FLOOR  BOARDS,  1-in.,  9s.  per  square. 

FEATHER  EDGE  BOARDS,  £ by  6,  6s.  Cd.  per  square. 
DEALS,  3 by  11,  Yellow,  4d.  ; 3 by  9,  3id. ; 3 by  7,  2d. ; 2i  by 
7,  Ihd. ; 2 by  7.  lid. ; 2 by  6,  Id. 

CUTTING  FLATING,  9d.  per  100  ft. ; Deeping,  2s.  3d.  per 
dozen  12  ft. 

SLATING  BATTENS,  | by  2,  Is.  3d.  per  100  ft. ; £ by  1,  7d. 
per  100  ft. 

HALF  GLASS  DOORS.  4 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.,  6s.  each ; 6 ft. 

by  2 ft.  6 in.,  7s.  ; Marginal  Light,  6 ft.  Gin.  by  2ft.  6 in.,  lOf, 
VENTILATORS,  TOP  or  SIDE,  2 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.,  2s.  each. 
FINIALS,  MACHINE  TURNED,  12  in.  high,  6d.  each ; 4s.  6d. 


per  dozen. 

Open 

e. 

d. 

Open 

s.  d. 

TRELLIS, 

rl2ft.  byl»  ft. 

. 2 

0 

12  ft.  by  34  ft. 

. 4 6 

Planed, 

12  ft.  by  2 ft. 

. 3 

0 

12  ft.  by  4'  ft. 

. 5 6 

extended 

12  ft.  by  24  ft. 

. 3 

6 

12  ft.  by  5 ft. 

. 6 6 

12  ft.  by  3 ft.  . 

. 4 

0 

12  ft.  by  6 ft. 

. 8 0 

MATERIALS  for  SPAN-ROOF  CUCUMBER  HO*USE, 
100  ft.  by  12  ft.,  £9,  best  Red  Deal,  all  planed,  rabbeted, 
&c.,  ready  for  use.  Send  for  Specilication. 


The  above  prices  are  for  good,  sound  Yellow  and  Red  Deal. 
For  large  quantities  special  low  prices  will  be  quoted. 

All  timber  consigned  at  the  cheap  timber  rate  l.o  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Send  for  Timber  Li.st. 


VIRGIN  CORK,  well  mossed,  thin  and  light,  14s.  per  cwt. 
DAHLIA  or  ROSE  STAKES,  strong,  painted  green,  tarred 
ends,  4 ft.  18s.  per  gross  ; 5 ft , 21s.  per  gross ; 6 ft.,  26a. 
per  gross. 

TIFFANY,  the  cheapest  .shading,  72  in.  wide,  CJd.  per  yard. 
TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS,  well  and  strongly  made,  6 in., 
lOs.  6d.  ; 7 in  , 12s. : 8 in.,  14s. ; 9 in.,  17s.  ; 10  in.,  19s.  ; 
11  in.,  23s.  ; 12  in.,  2Ss.  per  doz. 

BOUQUET  WIRE. 

Stubs,  7 iu.  lengths,  per  No.  20  22  24  26  28  30 

(ioz.  lb 4l  4s.  6d.  5s.  6a.  6s.  6d.  8s. 

Silver-plated,  on  i*lb.  reels,  5s.  per  doz. 

WOOD  FLOWER  - STICKS. 

Feet  1 Ih  2 3 

Per  1,000  2^.  2d.  3s.  9d.  6s.  Od.  8s.  Od.  10s.  Od. 

Painted  Green  . . 6s.  Od,  8s.  Od.  14s.  Od.  17s.  6d.  20s.  Od. 
Feet  3i  4 4^  5 

Per  1,000  ..  ..  14s.ua.  17s.  Od.  23s.  Ud.  29s.  Od. 

Painted  Green. . 25s.  Od.  32s.  6d.  40s.  Od.  55s.  Od. 


WOOD  LABELS.-Best  Make. 

Inches  3 456  7 8 9 10 

Per  1,000  Is.  5d.  Is.  3d.  2a.  2s.  9d.  3s.  Cd.  4s.  6d.  5s.  6d.  6s. 


SPECIAL  BAMBOO  CANES. 

About  4 ft. 


Best  and  most  durable  for  Tomatoes,  Chrysanthemums,  &o. 
Per  100.  Per  1,000.  Per  5.000. 

2s.  Od.  25s.  £5. 


RAFFIA,  for  Garden  Tying,  best  quality,  1 lb.,  Od. ; 2 lb.. 
Is.  Id. ; 3 lb.,  2s. ; 7 lb.,  4s.  3d. ; 14  lb.,  3s. ; 28  lb.,  14s. 


Free  on  Rail  in  London.  Packages  included. 

15-oz.,  lOOft.  21-oz.,  100ft. 
4ths  ..  ..  8s.  3d.  ..  11s.  3d. 

3rds  ..  ..  Os.  Od.  ..  12s.  3d. 

10,000  Boxes  to  select  from. 

The  following  is  a list  of  sizes  always  in  stock  : 8 by  6,  0 by 
7,  10  liy  8,  12  liy  8,  12  by  0,  13  by  0,  11  by  10,  12  by  10.  13  by  10, 
14  by  10,  13  by  11, 18  liy  11,  14  by  12,  IG  l.y  12,  18  ijy  12,  20  liy  12, 

17  l.y  13,  20  l.y  13,  1C  liy  14,  IS  by  14,  20  l.y  14,  22  by  14,  20  liy  15, 

20  by  It,,  24  Ity  IG,  20  Ity  18,  24  ity  18.  Glass  out  to  any  size 
retiuircd:  15-oz.,  lid.  per  ft. ; 21-oz.,  2’d.  per  ft.  Large  sizes 
for  cutting  up;  15-oz..  per  case,  300  ft.,  22s.  Gd. ; 21-oz.,  per 
case,  200  ft.,  22s.  Gd.  All  glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  our  own 
warehouses,  tjiiality  of  glass  and  eareful  packing  guaranteed. 
Special  tpiotatiuns  given  for  large  (piantities.  Have  cash 
estimate  from  me  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

PUTTY,  prepared  especially  for  greenhouse  work ; best, 
Gs.  Gd.  per  cwt. ; 2nds,  Gs.  per  cwt. ; packages,  Gd.  cwt. 
PAINT,  quality  guaranteed  ; 7 lb.,  3s.  ; 14  lb.,  5s.  Gd. ; 28  lb.. 

10s. : 5G  lb.,  18s.  ; per  cwt.,  34s. 


SPAN-ROOF  FORCING 
HOUSE. 


The  illustration  shown  will  eonvince  all  practical  miiuls  of 
the  importance  and  utility  of  this  class  of  house  for  Gentle- 
men, Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  those  who 
require  a cheap,  strong  House  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucum- 
bers, Tomatoes,  Melons, 

SpeciJication.—B\i\M  for  brickwork  3 ft.  high,  of  thoroughly 
well  seasoned  red  deal ; roof  ventilation  according  to  size ; 
door  at  one  end;  all  21-oz.  glass;  painted  one  coat.  Care- 
fully packed  on  rail. 

20  ft.  by  9 ft £8 

For  illustrations  and  prices  of  other  sizes,  see  Illustrated 
Price  Jjist,  free. 


CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 


These  Frames  arc  22  in.  high  at  back,  11  in.  at  front,  and 
are  made  of  IJ-in.  well-seasoned  red  deal  boards.  The  lights 
are  2 in.  thick,  glazed  with  good  21-oz.  glass,  nailed  and 
bt'dded  in  good  oil  putty,  painted  three  coats,  handles  to 
sashe.s,  and  put  on  rail  at  the  following  sizes  and  prices  : One- 
light  Frames,  4 ft.  by  3 ft.,  17s. ; ditto,  G ft.  by  4 ft.,  £1  8s. 
Two-light  Frames,  G ft.  Ijy  4 ft.,  £1  10s. ; ditto,  8ft.  by  Gft., 
£2  lOs.  Three-light  Frames.  12  ft.  by  G ft.,  £3  10.  For  other 
sizes  and  prices  see  llliestra'.ed  List,  post  free. 


COOPER’S 

HYGIENIC  HEATER. 

Burning  ParaflSn  or  Gas  without 
smoke  or  smell.  These  Heaters 
are  constructed  as  a means  of 
heating  by  Hot  Air  without  the 
use  of  hot  water  or  fires.  Its 
peculiaj-  construction  economises 
the  heat  generated,  so  that  there 
is  no  waste  of  heat  or  fuel.  There 
being  perfect  combustion  in  this 
stove,  and  nothing  whatever  in- 
3urious  to  plants,  but  actually 
everything  conducive  to  their 
health,  it  should  be  observed  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  full  bloom 
throughout  the  severest  winter. 
This  cannot  be  obtained  in  stoves 
of  other  systems.  The  tempera- 
ture cau  be  regulated  to  a nicety 
to  suit  all  requirements,  being  raised  1 5 degs.  to  40  clegs,  above 
that  of  the  outside.  From  16s. , com  plete.  For  full  particulars 
and  prices  of  other  sized  Heaters,  see  Illustrated  List,  post 
free  on  application. 


GARDEN  LIGHTS. 


3,000  Glazed  Lights  always  in  stock. 


These  Lights  are  well  mort  ised  and  jointed  together,  and  made 
in  a good  workmanlike  iiianner,  and  are  well  worthy  of  inspec- 
tio)i.  Framework  made  of  2in.  by  2iu.  styles,  and  properly 
rabbeted  for  the  glass,  with  good  2iu.  sash-bars.  The  Glazed 
Lights  are  nailed  and  bedded  in  good  oiled  pntty. 

oft.  by  2ft.,  painted  and  Glazed 5s.  Od. 

4ft.  by  3ft.,  „ „ „ 6 6 

Gft.  by  4ft.,  „ „ „ ..  with  21-oz.  9 0 

Gft.  by  4ft.,  unglazed  lights  3 6 

Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 

See  page  278  in  List. 


“ INVINCIBLE  ” 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS. 

Most  Efficient  and  Cheapest  in  Existence. 

Made  in  six  sizes:  No.  1,  to  drive  75  ft.,  £1  15s.;  No.  2, 
100  ft.,  £3 ; No.  3,  200  ft.,  £4  lOs.  ; No.  4,  275  ft.,  £7 ; No.  5, 
375  ft.,  £7  15s. ; No.  6,  500  ft.,  £9  ; of  4-in.  Pipes. 


Requires  no  sunk  stokehole  and  no  brick  setting.  Will 
last  all  night  without  attention.  Will  burn  house  cinders 
therefore  costs  next  to  nothing  for  fuel.  Anyone  can  tix  it 
A child  can  stoke  it.  Success  guaranteed.  Cost  of  complete 
Apparatus  for  Greenhouse,  with  4-in«h  pipes,  flow  and  return 
along  one  side  cut  and  fitted  ; so  that  if  the  internal  measure- 
ment of  the  greenhouse  is  given,  the  Apparatus  will  be  sent 
completely  ready  for  fixing,  an  advantage  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  all.  Securely  and  carefully  packed  on  rail  at 
the  following  respective  prices: — 7 ft.  by  5 ft.,  £2  15s.  ; 9 ft. 
by  6 ft.,  £3;  10  ft.  by  7 ft..  £3;  12  ft.  by  8 ft..  £3  5s. ; 15  ft.  by 
10  ft.,  £4  5s. ; 20  ft.  by  10  ft.,  £5  5s. ; 25  ft.  by  10  ft.,  £6  5s. 

Se3  page  186  in  List. 


POULTRY  HOUSES. 

Well  and  substantially 
constructed,  w'arrant- 
ed  water-proof,  com- 
plete, with  door,  venti- 
lator, and  slide,  from 
20s. 

5ft.  by  4ft 25s. 

Gft.  by  4ft 30s. 

7ft.  by  5ft 36s. 

9R.  by  6R 42s. 

Send  for  List. 


MANURES,  PEAT,  SAND,  FERTILISERS.  &c. 


1-lb.  tins  Fertiliser ..  per  doz.  £0  4 0 

i-lb  tins  Sunshade  0 6 0 

Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse per  sack  0 10 

Silver  Sand,  coarse  or  fine  (2  cwt.)  ..  ,,  0 2 3 

Beat  Orchid  Peat  *.  . . ,,  0 3 0 

,,  Rhododendron  Peat ,,  0 19 

,,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat , 0 2 0 

,,  General  Peat  0 19 

„ Loose  Peat  „ 0 19 

,,  Surrey  Loam  0 19 

General  Potting  Compost 0 16 

Fern  Compost 0 16 

Bulb  Compost 0 16 

Leaf  Soil,  well  decayed  ,,  0 2 0 

Pure  Wood  Charcoal 0 2 6 

Fertiliser  for  Farming  and  Market 

Gardening,  in  1-cwt.  sacks  ..  ..  „ 0 13  0 

Worm  Destroyer  per  j pint.  0 0 6 

Insecticide  each  0 0 3 

Tobacco  Paper,  Gd.  per  lb per  cwt.  1 16  0 

Wonderful  New  Mushroom  Spawn  . . per  bushel  0 2 6 


All  Sacks  and  Bags  Free.  Send  FOR  List,  Post  Free. 


GAEDENING  ILLTJSTEATED 


No.  809.- 
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XVI. 

Founded  by  W.  RoUnson,  Author  of  " The  English  Flower  Garden.”  SEPTEMBER  8,  1894. 
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GARDEN  ENEMIES. 

I SHOULD  like  to  chronicle  a little  experience  in 
this  direction. 

American  Blight. — In  all  gardens  where 
this  has  obtained  even  a slight  hold,  it  often 
increases  during  the  summer  at  an  alarming 
rate.  About  the  only  sure  remedy  known  for  it 
up  to  a very  recent  date — paraffin  in  a neat 
form — is  a dangerous  thing  to  employ  at  this 
season  of  the  year  ; indeed,  any  attempt  to 
check  the  insect  with  this  agent  on  and  about 
buds  that  have  to  be  reserved  for  another  year 
is  likely  to  result  in  a case  of  a remedy  worse 
than  the  disease.  Fortunately,  experiments 
have  found  an  efficient  antidote  in  the  shape  of 
Murray’s  electric  insect  destroyer.  This  was 
what  I may  call  a lucky  discovery.  Having 
tried  and  proved  its  efficacy  in  the  case  of  mealy- 
bug, it  struck  me  that  this  woolly  aphis,  being 
of  a somewhat  similar  nature,  would  be  equally 
susceptible  to  its  influence.  This  is  certainly 
the  case.  The  insecticide  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  to  four  parts  water  will  turn  the  cocos 
into  a brown,  pulpy,  inanimate  mass. 

Earwig.s. — It  is  a hard  matter  to  say  whether 
these  or  wasps  have  been  the  more  troublesome, 
but  I think  the  earwig  the  more  mischievous  of 
the  two,  and  the  more  difficult  to  dislodge  even 
in  the  case  of  fruit.  It  does  not  confine  its 
attention  to  fruit.  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums 
being  peculiarly  subject  to  its  attack.  There 
was  an  old  idea  that  in  the  case  of  fruit  walls  it 
was  a good  plan  to  take  away  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  along  the  base  of  the  wall  early 
in  the  season  and  substitute  fresh  soil,  but  this 
is  not  of  the  slightest  use.  Traps,  whether  of 
Bean  or  Artichoke  stalks,  or  small  pots  with  hay 
propped  away  slightly  from  the  wall  on  short 
stout  sticks,  are  the  only  remedy,  and  this  must 
be  attended  to  early  in  the  season,  as  soon  as  the 
jierforation  of  the  leaves  indicates  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  The  traps  must  be  set  to  clear 
the  wall,  if  possible  before  the  fruit  begins  to 
change,  for  the  earwig  does  not  take  kindly  to 
traps  when  it  can  pass  its  time  in  a luscious 
Peach,  Nectarine,  or  Apricot. 

Wasps. — Last  year  by  about  the  middle  of 
July  some  thirty  wasps’-nests  had  been  taken 
within  a radius  of  half-a-mile,  taking  the  garden 
as  a centre,  and  the  number  was  increased  by 
the  middle  of  August  to  over  a hundred.  I 
notice  in  a daily  paper  that  a correspondent 
takes  up  the  pen  on  behalf  the  wasp  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  extermination  of  the  gentle 
insect  would  almost  seem  in  Ids  opinion  to  come 
under  “ the  cruelty  to  animals  act.”  Possibly 
his  ideas  in  this  direction  would  be  somewhat 
modified  if  circumstances  necessitated  his 
mounting  a ladder  and  gathering  a basket  of 
Plums  and  Apricots  where  a swarm  of  his  friends 
were  in  and  around  the  fruit.  So  serious  is  the 
wasp  plague  in  some  years  that  I think  the 
principle  of  a little  remuneration  both  for 
queens  and  nests  should  be  enforced  in  every 
garden  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Red-hpider. — As  in  the  case  of  earwigs  and 
wasps,  this  pest  is  often  exceedingly  trouble- 
some, and  from  the  season  when  the  leaf  of  the 


Gooseberry  was  just  bursting  from  the  bud  up 
to  the  present  time  an  incessant  war  has  had 
to  be  waged  against  it  ; nothing  in  the  way  of 
foliage  at  all  susceptible  to  its  attack  seems 
to  havm  escaped.  Last  year  one  particular 
stretch  of  old  Peach  wall  at  the  back  of  a 
Strawberry  plantation  was  very  bad,  and  no  or- 
dinary method  of  occasional  syringings  with  an 
insecticide  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
reducing  the  numerical  strength  of  the  enemy. 
So  soon,  however,  as  I was  able  to  get  rid  of  the 
Strawberries,  the  desired  end  was  effected  by 
mixing  on  the  first  dull  cloudy  day  a strong 
solution  of  paraffin-oil  insecticide,  rather  over 
half  a pint  to  two  gallons  of  water,  and  giving 
the  worst  trees  repeated  doses  at  intervals 
during  the  day  ; literally,  in  fact,  keeping 
them  dripping  all  day  and  finishing  in  the  even- 
ing with  a vigorous  application  of  clear  water. 
What  with  the  spider  and  the  continued 
drought,  a considerable  portion  of  the  foliage 
went  wrong,  but  I saved  the  greater  part  of  the 
crop,  and  the  trees  are  now  healthy  and  clean. 
Perhaps  healthy  is  hardly  the  term  to  apply  ; 
what  I mean  is  that  the  foliage  is  clean,  and  the 
growth  now  being  made  indicates  a healthier 
state  of  things.  Peaches,  dessert  Cherries,  and 
all  Plums  on  walls  with  a southerly  aspect  have 
had  several  soakings  of  water.  Our  old  walls 
are  answerable  in  a great  measure  for  the  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  spider  unless  they  get  a 
thorough  dressing  at  least  every  third  year. 

Black  or  Cherry-fly. — In  a note  arising 
from  a short  paragraph  that  treated  of  the  liking 
of  the  wasp  for  the  substance  exuded  by  this 
aphis,  a correspondent  was  answerable  for  the 
opinion  that  it  was  very  easily  dislodged.  Is  it 
so?  “Not  always,”  I fancy,  will  be  the  ver- 
dict of  the  great  majority  of  gardeners.  The 
great  difficulty  is  often  the  necessity  for  an  early 
covering  with  nets  to  protect  from  birds  conse- 
quent on  the  very  early  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
Several  good  drenchings  were  given  prior  to  this, 
but  we  have  had  to  partially  remove  the  nets 
and  continue  the  dose  on  two  occasions,  so 
persistent  wa.s  the  attack  of  this  jiarticular  foi’in 
of  aphis,  and  I do  not  know  if  its  cousin,  that 
displaj's  a marked  partiality  for  Plum  and 
Apricot  foliage,  is  dislodged  much  more  easily 
than  black-fly.  Pear  foliage  often  suffers  con- 
siderably from  the  voracious  appetite  of  the 
Pear-slug  or  leeeh,  as  it  is  occasionally  called. 
The  Pear-sawfly,  which  is  answerable  for  the 
appearance  of  this  slimy  insect,  would  seem  to 
be  partial  to  the  foliage  of  particular  varieties, 
as  I find  some  appear  peculiarly  subject  to  its 
attack.  The  grub  wants  checking  as  soon  as 
seen,  or  it  will  quickly  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  foliage.  Powder  insecticides,  as  Tobacco 
and  Hellebore  powders,  will  effect  its  destruc- 
tion, so  will  a pinch  of  finely-powdered  salt. 
Speaking  of  Pears,  it  is  time  to  keep  a sharp 
look-out  for  the  attack  of  birds ; they  had 
started  tapping  Louise  Bonne,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Clapp’s  Favourite,  so  these  sorts  with 
others  have  been  already  netted.  E.  B. 


952.— Pansies. — Seeing  that  your  Pansies  were  raised 
early  in  the  season  you  may  cut  them  down  about  the  end 
of  September,  when  blooming  is  nearly  over,  for  early 
spring  flowering.  This  is  a safe  plan. — P,  O.  D. 


DRILL  VERSUS  BROADCAST  SOWING. 

I SHOULD  think  that  the  superiority  of  drilling 
all  kind  of  kitchen  garden  seeds  over  broadcast 
sowing  was  never  better  exemplified  than 
during  the  present  season,  during  the  greater 
part  of  which  the  showery  weather  hs-s 
rendered  the  work  of  destroying  weeds  a matter 
of  great  difficulty  ; but  where  the  crops  are  in 
drills  the  few  dry  intervals  can  be  utilised  for 
running  the  hoe  between  the  rows,  and  thereby 
checking,  if  not  killing,  the  weeds,  and  when 
they  are  small  one  man  will  get  over  a good 
deal  of  ground  in  a day,  but  will  find  it  a very 
tedious  job  to  hand  weed,  or  hoe  even  one 
quarter  of  the  space  when  sown  broadcast,  and 
in  the  operation  of  thinning  out  the  crop  the 
difference  in  favour  of  the  drill  system  is  very 
great  indeed,  for  with  Turnips,  Parsnips, 
Carrots,  &c.,  when  in  drills,  after  , the  spaces 
between  the  rows  have  been  cleared  of  weeds, 
the  workman  can  go  along  with  a small,  sharp 
hoe,  and  set  the  plants  out,  without  having  to 
pull  out  very  few  by  hand  ; and  as  the  profit  of 
any  given  crop  depends  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  all  who 
grow  for  profit  should  adopt  labour-saving 
systems,  and,  certainly,  drilling  of  crops,  although 
it  takes  a little  longer  in  the  first  place,  is  so 
much  more  economical  of  labour  in  the  after- 
growth of  the  crop  and  in  the  quantity  of  seed 
required  for  any  given  area,  that  it  ought  to  be 
universally  adopted.  Yet,  singular  to  say,  it  is 
kept  up  mostly  by  those  who  cultivate  small 
plots  of  ground  themselves,  and  therefore  have 
to  find  the  extra  labour,  which  they  could 
easily  have  saved  by  drilling. 

J.  G.,  Gof<2')or(, 


97 L— Pot-pourri. — If  flowers  and  leaves 
are  added  to  well-made  pot-pourri  in  an  open 
bowl  (f.e.,  placed  in  a thin  laj'er  on  the  top  of 
the  rest,  and  sprinkled  with  salt)  they  will  dry 
naturally,  and  can  be  stirred  into  the  pot- 
pourri in  a week’s  time  without  fear  of  mildew. 
But  if  the  pot  poll rri  is  kept  in  a close  jar  the 
fresh  additions  should  be  spread  out  for  a week 
in  the  shade  of  a room,  sprinkled  with  salt,  on  a 
cardboard  tray,  to  part  with  the  excess  of 
moisture  which  wmuld  otherwise  make  them 
ferment  and  siioil  the  whole  thing.  The  best 
way  is  to  divide  the  pot-pourri  into  t wo  parts, 
keeping  one  in  a close  jar  for  special  use  wdien 
needed,  and  the  other  in  an  old  china  bowl  in 
the  drawing-room.  This  can  be  covered  at 
night  (unless  fresh  flowers  have  been  lately 
added)  with  a china  plate,  and  can  be  constantly 
added  to  a little  at  a time  ; after  a few  weeks 
it  can  be  exchanged  for  that  which  has  been 
kept  closer,  and  this  added  to  in  the  same  way. 
A few  leaves  of  Lemon  Verbena  or  Mint 
sprinkled  on  the  surface,  after  being  broken  up 
slightly,  give  a delicious  fragrance  to  the  room 
at  any  time. — I.  L.  R. 

955.— Wallflowers.— You  don’t  say  whether  your 
plants  are  double  or  single  kinds  ; if  they  were  strong 
when  planted  out  last  October,  either  single  or  double,  they 
should  flower  well.  You  are  right  by  treating  Uiem  as 
biennials  ; but,  indeed,  I have  seen  them  do  well  a second 
year  when  cut  down  after  flowering,  and  near  vvinti  r 
giving  them  a top-dressing  of  old  manure,  pressing  the 
soil  firmly  about  the  roots. — P.  0,  D, 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Where  a good  collection  of  hard-wooded  plants  are  grown 
it  is  always  best  to  provide  a house  specially  for  them, 
as  they  soon  spoil  Mf  mixed  up  with  soft  things  which  re* 
quire  a good  deal  of  water.  But  if  the  Azaleas  and  other 
hard-wooded  plants  must  be  watered  in  the  conservatory, 
group  them  in  the  cooler  end  of  the  house,  and  it  is  always 
possible  to  make  one  end  of  the  house  cooler  than  the 
other  by  ventilating  freely  at  that  end.  The  fast-growing 
summer  climbers  will  now  have  pretty  well  exhausted  them- 
selves, and  as  the  plants  below  will  now  require  more  light 
the  climbers  should  be  gradually  thinned  as  the  daylight 
declines.  It  is  better  to  do  this  bj^  gradual  thinning  than 
to  cut  all  the  shoots  away  at  once,  as  this  might  probably 
cause  more  growth  to  break  away  ; at  any  rate,  it  would 
interfere  with  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood.  There 
are  still  plenty  of  flowers — Fuchsias,  Lilies  of  sorts,  Zonal 
Pelai'goniums,  Plumbago  capensis  and  its  white  variet}*, 
Achiinenes,  Gloxinias,  and  large  potfuls  of  Montbretias, 
and  Ilyacinthus  candicans  are  charming.  Scarborough 
Lilies  are  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes,  and  a few  good 
specimens  will  have  a telling  effect.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  autumn-flowering  bulbs,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  flowering  it.  Get  the  plants  to  make  their  growth 
early  and  then  place  them  outside  in  the  sunshine  to 
ripen.  They  may  be  starved  a little  bit,  but  must  not  be 
dried  off,  as  the  plant  is  a true  evergreen.  Make  provi- 
sion for  winter  bloom  by  potting  plenty  of  bulbs  of 
various  kinds.  The  Single  and  Double  Daffodils  are  cheap 
this  year,  and  if  potted  now  they  will  make  a fine  show 
soon  after  Christmas  without  sharp  forcing.  Freesias 
should  be  made  a speciality  of  where  winter  flowers  are  in 
demand.  They  are  among  the  easiest  things  to  manage 
and  the  cheapest.  Eight  strong  bulbs  in  a 5-inch  pot  will 
make  splendid  potfuls  towards  Christmas  if  potted  early. 
Our  earliest  lot  have  been  potted  some  time,  and  are  making 
progress  in  a cold-frame  with  free  ventilation.  C^'cla- 
mens  are  another  charming  family  that  ought  to  be  grown 
by  the  hundred  for  the  conservatory.  These  are  in  cold- 
frames  or  pits  for  the  present.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
not  later  than  August  to  obtain  the  best  results,  although 
I would  rather  sow  in  September  then  wait  till  April. 
Flowering  plants  may  be  obtained  the  same. year  by  sowing 
in  February  ; but  they  do  not  get  the  development  which 
the  August-sown  plants  possess.  Those  who  are  thinking 
of  bujing  Genistas  will  get  them  cheaper  now  before  the 
plants  are  housed. 

Stove.  , 

Gardenias  which  have  been  well  ripened  by  exposure 
may  be  moved  back  to  the  warm-house  for  early  blooming. 
Before  doing  so  the  plants  should  be  closely  scanned  for 
mealy-bug,  and  the  insects,  if  any  are  present,  destroyed. 
Epiphyllums  make  a beautihil  show  in  winter,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  basket-work.  These  also  should  be  cooled 
down  after  finishing  their  growth  to  aid  in  the  ripening, 
without  which  the  blossoms  will  not  be  so  plentiful.  It 
used  to  be  the  custom  to  grow  all  this  class  of  plants  in 
very  poor  soil,  but  most  of  the  best  cultivators  now  use  a 
rich,  rough,  open  compost,  and  get  a fuller  development 
both  of  growth  and  blossoms.  Tne  same  remark  applies 
to  most  of  the  Cactus  famil3\  If  a plant  requires  resting 
or  riperiing,  set  in  a sunny  spot  and  give  less  water  rather 
than  starve  it  on  a diet  of  old  mortar  and  broken  bricks. 
Drainage  of  a perfect  kind  there  must  be,  but  during  the 
growing  season  let  the  plants  strike  out.  Centropogon 
Lucianus  is  rather  a pretty  winter-flowering  plant,  easily 
grown  and  propagated.  Spring-struck  stuff  will  make 
iiseful  plants  the  following  winter.  Keep  Dractenas  in  a 
light  position  to  get  well  coloured  to  be  useful  for  winter 
decoration.  Well-grown  plants  in  moderate  sized  pots  are 
always  useful.  Pretty  well  the  same  treatment  will  suit 
Crotons. 

Pines. 

These  should  now  be  overhauled  and  made  comfortable 
for  the  winter.  If  any  repotting  is  done  only  small  shifts 
should  be  given.  Suckers  should  be  taken  from  old  shoots 
and  the  latter  can  then  be  thrown  out.  Top-dressing  will 
in  many  instances  take  the  place  of  repotting.  Suckers 
sho\ild  not  be  overpotted.  Six-inch  pots  will  be 
large  enough,  and  in  order  to  encourage  early  rooting, 
plunge  in  a bottom-heat  of  85  degs.  or  so.  Bottom-heat 
is  a most  important  matter  just  now,  and  if  fermenting 
materials  are  employed  for  this  ]mrpose,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  the  tan,  or  w’hatever  is  used,  should  be  renewed. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  mix  fresh  tan  with  some  of  the 
best  of  the  old  material  to  secure  a steady  heat  for  a long 
period.  Get  the  work  of  shifting  and  rearranging  done  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  although  Pines  will  stand  a good  deal 
of  hardship,  the.v  do  occasionally  get  a check  that  throws 
them  prematurely  into  fruit.  Maintain  a steady  tempera- 
ture now.  Fruiting-houses,  65  degs.  to  70  degs.  at  night ; 
succession,  CO  degs.  to  65  degs.  Only  syringe  now  on  fine 
bright  mornings.  Shade  will  not  be  retjuired  now.  Close 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  damp  floors  and  walls.  Do  not 
crowd  the  plants  too  much,  as  it  weakens  the  growth  and 
the  fruits  then  come  small. 

Cue  ambers  for  Winter. 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  starting  a house  for  autumn 
and  winter  bearing.  Do  not  set  out  weakly,  drawn-up 
plants  ; have  them  as  strong  and  robust  as  possible.  They 
will  require  all  their  vigour  before  the  winter  is  out. 
Usually  the  time  when  the  winter  Cucumbers  feel  the 
pinch  is  about  the  turn  of  the  days,  when  the  light  is 
strengthening.  The  best  variety  is,  I think,  Lockie’s  Per- 
fection. Have  the  house  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and  be 
careful  about  the  soil  and  that  it  is  free  from  wireworms. 
Old  rotten  turf  and  some  leaf-mould  or  very  old  manure 
will  grow  Cucumbers  well.  Only  just  soil  enough  to  plant 
in  should  be  used  at  first,  but  give  frequent  top-dressings 
as  soon  as  the  plants  get  fairly  into  growth. 

Mushroom-house. 

This  is  the  best  season  of  the  whole  year  to  make  up 
Mushroom-beds,  and  though  the  beds  may  be  made 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  ” ynay  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  %oith  equally  good 
results. 


outside  under  suitable  conditions,  yet  where  there  is  a 
house  it  will  give  less  trouble  if  these  are  made  up  in 
the  house  from  this  time  onwards  till  next  April. 

Cold.  Frames. 

Things  are  coming  on  fast  now.  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias, 
and  Primulas  are  doing  well.  More  Mignonette  may  be 
sown.  Leading  shoots  of  Chrysanthemums  struck  now 
will  each  produce  one  bloom  that  will  come  of  good  size  if 
well  fed.  Plunge  the  cuttings  in  a gentle  bottom-heat,  if 
possible,  as  the  season  is  getting  on. 

Window  Gardening. 

Begonia  Weltoniensis  makes  rather  a pretty  window  plant 
just  now  when  well  grown,  and  there  is  not  much  difliculty 
to  have  it  good.  The  Scarborough  Lily  is  a beautiful 
room-plant,  so  also  are  Double  Petunias,  though  these 
latter  are  drawing  up  a little,  and  are  getting  past  their 
best.  Anything  that  is  rough  and  untidy  in  growth  may 
be  shortened  back  now.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Hy 
Pelargoniums. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

There  are  two  classes  of  plants  we  shall  hear  more  about 
in  the  near  future,  and  these  are  Violas,  or  Tufted  Pansies, 
and  Tuberous  and  other  Begonias.  The  Violas  are  charming 
when  some  little  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  the  beds  ; by  this  I mean  digging  deep  and  adding  some 
good  manure  some  little  distance  from  the  surface,  so  that 
the  roots  may  find  it  when  the  hot  weather  comes.  Planted 
in  March  the  Violas  will  go  on  flowering  all  the  summer. 
For  summer  flow’ering  the  cuttings  need  not  be  put  in 
very  early  ; the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October 
will  be  time  enough.  For  spring  blooming  the  cuttings 
should  be  rooted  earlier,  and  be  set  out  during  the  autumn. 
The  Tuberous  Begonias  make  beautiful  masses,  and  are 
specially  good  in  rainy  weather,  when  the  “Geraniums" 
are  washed  out.  Cuttings  will  strike  now.  The  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias  are  coming  into  use  for  bedding  ; the 
varieties  B.  semperliorens,  Weltoniensis,  and  insignis,  and 
probably  others,  will  make  effective  groups  and  are  just  as 
easily  reared  from  seeds  as  are  the  Tuberous  varieties. 
Continue  to  put  in  cuttings  of  bedding-plants  where  a 
sufficient  stock  has  not  yet  been  secured.  It  is  a good 
thing  to  have  plenty  of  neutral  tints  in  the  garden,  such  as 
Cherry-pie,  or  Heliotropes  ; the  dark-flowered  varieties  are 
more  effective  than  the  lighter  coloured  flowers.  Cuttings 
will  root  now  under  a light  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a 
frame.  Alterations  which  involve  the  removal  of  turf  or 
earth  may  be  done  now.  Evergreen  shrubs  also  may  be 
moved.  Cuttings  of  evergreens  will  strike  now'  in  a shady 
border  ; layering  also  may  be  done. 

Fniit  Garden. 

Gather  early  Pears  and  Apples  as  they  ripen  ; Pears  this 
year  are  abundant,  and  for  the  most  part  are  putting  on 
plenty  of  colour.  The  Apple  crop  in  some  districts  is  a 
thin  one,  but  I have  lately  seen  splendid  crops  on  dwarf 
trees  on  the  Paradise  stock,  only  some  three  or  four  years. 
Planted  Lord  Sutfield,  Warner’s  King,  Peasgood’s  None- 
such, Echlinville,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Keswick  and 
Manks'  Codlins.  Stirling  Castle,  Cellini  Pippin,  and  a few 
others  are  remarkable  for  the  weight  and  colour  of  the 
fruit,  and  owmers  of  large,  or  small  gardens  either  for  that 
matter,  may  safely  make  arrangements  for  planting  Apples 
on  the  broad-leaved  Paradisestock.  Anyone  seeking  a really 
good  Plum  may  plant  the  Washington.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  Plums  suitable  for  cooking.  The  Victoria  every- 
body plants,  and  for  making  tarts  or  to  boil  down  for  jam 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a more  useful  Plum  than  Gisborne’s, 
and  it  bears  when  other  kinds  fail.  I have  seen  the  trees 
literally  breaking  down  with  fruit,  as  this  is  a sort  that 
hardly  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to  thin  ; and  yet  the  next 
season  it  would  still  carry  a load — less  in  quantity,  prob- 
ably, but  still  doing  its  duty.  If  convenient  Peach-houses, 
where  the  fruits  have  all  been  gathered,  unless  the  wood 
is  ripening  well,  may  have  a little  fire-heat  to  finish  it  off. 
If  a little  warmth  is  kept  in  the  pipes  only  for  a week  it 
will  greatly  assist  in  ripening  the  wood.  La?t  year  there 
was  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  the  wood  ripened  well  without 
fire-heat. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Plant  out  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  and  Endive  ; Cabbages 
usually  follow  the  Onions.  A sprinkling  of  soil  and  a deep 
hoeing  will  generally  suffice  to  fit  the  land  for  planting, 
as  Cabbages  wflll  do  better  in  firm  land  if  the  latter  is  in 
good  heart ; they  turn  in  quicker  and  form  firm,  compact 
hearts.  Pot  off  Tomatoes  intended  to  plant  in  pots  or 
boxes  in  the  forcing-house ; by-and-bye  thin  the  foliage  of 
Tomato-plants  in  cold-house  to  induce  speedy  ripening  of 
the  fruit ; the  same  treatment  is  necessary  outside.  I have 
seen  several  good  patches  of  outdoor  Tomatoes  when  the 
situation  is  warm  and  sheltered,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
crops  will  barely  pay  expenses,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of 
disease  under  glas.s,  especially  where  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing in  borders  w’hich  have  carried  Tomatoes  for  several 
years.  The  best  crops  are  invariably  found  in  fresh  soil 
in  new  houses.  Two  of  the  best  I am  growing  this  vear 
areChemin  Rouge  and  Early  Ruby.  In  saving  seeds  select 
the  best  fruits  from  the  most  prolific  plants.  Something 
more  may  be  done  in  this  respect.  A little  fire  will  be 
necessary  in  Cucumber-houses  now  regularly.  Hitherto 
I have  only  used  fires  on  cold  nights  and  wet  days  ; but 
Cucumbers  are  mainly  composed  of  water,  and  without 
plenty  of  heat,  either  from  the  sun  or  from  fire,  the  mois- 
ture cannot  be  used.  Continue  to  earth  up  Celery  as  the 
plants  attain  nearly  full  growth,  or  as  fast  as  the  supply  is 
required.  Late  Celery  need  not  be  earthed  up  yet. 
Small  salads,  such  as  Mustard  and  Cress  and  Radishes, 
had  better  be  sown  under  glass  now,  E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Lose  no  more  time  in  getting  in  as  many  cuttings  of  bed- 
ding and  other  “Geraniums"  as  can  be  obtained,  or  as  likely 
to  be  required.  Many  object  to  spoiling.the  appearance  of 
the  beds  frequently  when  just  at  their  best,  and  so  defer 
striking  the  cuttings  until  later,  with  the  consequence 
that  serious  losses  are  liable  to  occur  during  the  winter. 
This  is  a mistake,  and  the  necessity  for  doing  as  above 
should  be  obviated  by  having  a number  of  stock  plants, 
grown  either  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  spot,  from  which  cuttings  can  be  taken  without 


interferihg  with  the  appearance  of  the  garden  proper. 
Cuttings  from  pot-plants  are  preferable  to  those  taken 
from  the  beds,  especially  where  these  have  grown  strongly, 
as  being  of  a hardier  and  more  short-jointed  description. 
Stand  the  pots  or  boxes,  which  must  be  well-drained  and 
filled  with  sound  sandy  soil,  on  ashes,  slates,  or  boards  in 
the  open  air,  by  preference  when  they  receive  a light 
shade  during  the  middle  of  the  day  with  the  sun  morning 
and  evening.  In  wet  weather  they  would  do  better  in 
frames  or  on  a high  shelf  in  a light  and  airy  greenhouse. 
When  plants  in  beds  are  cut  right  down,  the  stumps  should 
be  left  undisturbed  until  they  have  broken  into  growth 
again  before  being  lifted.  Cuttings  of  the  large-flowering 
varieties  of  Pelargoniums  may  still  be  inserted,  but  these 
should  have  the  shelter  of  a sunny  frame,  but  with  plenty 
of  air  on.  When  the  old  stumps  have  made  an  inch  of 
fresh  growth  shake  them  out,  shorten  the  long  roots  a 
little,  and  put  them  in  pots  one  or  two  sizes  smaller  than 
they  occupied  before,  using  sandy  soil  and  good  drainage. 
Persian  C^’clamens  may  be  shaken  partly  out  and  repotted 
as  soon  as  they  begin  growing  again  ; but  if  the  drainage 
remains  clear  and  the  soil  sweet,  these  plants  often  do 
better  when  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  years  at  a time. 
Small  plants  must,  of  course,  be  shifted  on  as  required, 
and  seedlings  raised  early  in  the  year  in  heat  will  probably 
be  ready  for  4-inch  pots  by  this  time,  in  which  they  will 
flower  nicely  early  in  the  new  year.  Get  Chinese  Primulas 
into  their  flowering  pots  as  soon  as  possible  iiow~the 
5-inch  size  is  quite  large  enough  for  this  years  seedlings. 
Pot  a good  a hatch  of  Cinerarias  into  60’s,  and  prick  off 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  which  ought  to  be  all  up  by  this. 
Harden  the  growth  of  everything  by  giving  as  much  air  as 
possible  now,  with  little  or  no  shade.  Carnations  should  be 
all  layered  by  the  end  of  August,  and  if  they  are  to  root 
freely  the  soil  round  the  plants  must  he  kept  moderately 
moist  at  all  times.  This  is  the  season  for  sowing  hardy 
annuals  to  stand  the  winter,  but  in  town  gardens  these 
generally  perish.  Tomatoes  in  the  open  air  must  be 
stopped  now,  all  laterals  removed,  and  the  leaves  shortened 
to  half  their  length,  or  less.  B.  C,  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  ^rom  a Garden  Diary  from  Septem- 
ber Stli  to  September  15th. 

Gave  another  tie  to  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  ; there  are 
generally  gales  of  wind  towards  the  2hth  of  September  that 
lay  low  things  not  well  supported.  Potted  bulbs  of 
various  kinds  for  forcing.  Early  Daffodils  have  been 
planted  in  quantity  in  boxes  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers. 
Tulips,  also  for  cutting,  are  grown  in  the  same  way. 
Gathered  early  Pears  and  Apples  ; most  of  these  are  the 
better  for  placing  in  the  fruit-room  for  a few  days  to  bring 
up  the  flavour.  Occasionally  Jargonelles  and  other  early 
Pears  are  good  straight  off  the  trees  ; but  I think  they  are 
best  laid  up  for  a short  time  on  the  fruit-room  shelf,  and 
the  Pears  will  not  then  be  bruised  in  falling  about. 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien  should  always  be  gathered  in 'good 
time.  Beurr6  Giffard  is  a useful  August  Pear,  and  does 
well  with  me  on  the  Quince.  I like  the  Quince  for  Pears 
where  it  succeeds,  but  one  wants  to  be  quite  sure  before 
planting  in  quantity.  The  Quince  does  well  with  me,  but 
I know  gardens  from  two  to  three  miles  away,  on  a gravel 
sub-soil,  where  they  fail  entirely  if  not  constantly  soused 
with  water  and  richly  top  dressed,  and  in  such  places  the 
Quince  is  not  the  stock  to  use.  Potted  up  Solanums, 
Salvias,  Eupatoriums,  and  Arum  Lilies.  Stood  the  plants 
on  the  shady  side  of  a building  for  a time  and  syringed 
frequently.  Divided  a lot  of  Lobelias  for  stock  purposes. 
The  flowers  were  cut  off  a few  plants  a fortnight  ago,  and 
now  they  are  in  good  condition  for  pulling  to  pieces. 
Each  piece  has  some  roots  attached,  and  may  either  be 
treated  as  cuttings  or  started  singly  in  thumb  pots.  Shifted 
early-struck  Pelargoniums  into  5-inch  pots.  Opened  out 
Strawberries  in  pots  intended  for  forcing.  When  planted 
they  were  placed  rather  too  close  together,  and  now  there 
is  not  room  enough  for  the  foliage.  Any  plant  showing  a 
tendency  to  make  a lot  of  crowns  has  been  disbudded  to 
one,  or  the  most  two  crowns,  which  are  better  than  more 
for  forcing.  Very  often  these  many-crowned  plants  fail 
altogether  ; the  force  which  ought  to  build  up  one  large, 
well-matured  crown  when  diffused  rushes  into  soft  growth, 
which  never  ripens,  and  so  the  plants  either  go  blind  or 
the  blooms  are  imperfect  through  the  crowns  not  being 
ripened.  Pricked  out  Cauliflower-plants  in  cold  frame  ; 
some  have  also  been  pricked  out  at  the  foot  of  a thick 
hedge.  These  latter  plants  will  often  do  as  well  as  those 
ill  the  frames,  and  any  spare  frames  are  now  being  filled 
with  Violets  for  winter  blooming.  Marie  Louise  is  the 
principal  Violet  grown  for  framing,  afewDesCarmesbeing 
grown  in  pots  for  the  room  and  conservatory.  The  bulk  of 
the  hard-wooded  stuff  is  now  inside.  There  is  always  a 
danger  of  heavy  rains  and  early  frosts  injuring  flower- 
buds,  and,  besidies,  gales  of  wind  often  do  harm.  So  I think 
by  the  middle  of  September  the  specimen  plants,  at  any 
rate,  are  best  inside.  All  lights  to  be  left  open  for  the 
present.  Earthed  up  Celery,  and  planted  out  early  Cab- 
bages and  more  Lettuces  and  Endive. 


Monstrous  Foxglove.— In  answer  to  your  corres- 
pondent, “Mr.  S.  W.  Rouch,”  as  regards  the  Foxglove 
mentioned  by  him  in  Gardening,  July  28,  I write  to  say 
that  I have  had  several  in  my  garden  for  the  last  four  years, 
similar  in  every  way.  I believe  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
bees  carrying  the  pollen  from  a Canterbury  Bell  to  the 
Foxglove.  I am  hoping  to  raise  a pure-w'hite  kind. — W. 
Martineau. 

1 have  had  several  plants  of  Foxglove  this  summer 

similar  to  that  described  and  figured  by  “ Mr.  Rouch." 
They  were  vigorous,  but  were  not  grow'ii  in  &andy  s»oil. 
The  top  buds  opened  first,  contrary  to  the  usual  way  of  the 
Foxglove.  They  were  very  large,  but  perhaps  not  quite 
so  large  as  those  figured. — S.  King. 

Dahlia  “White  Aster."— No  Dahlia  is  more 
beautiful  than  this  old  favourite  white  of  the  Pompon 
class,  and  not  big  and  ungainly,  like  so  many  of  the  newer 
kinds.  A Pompon  should  not  be  large,  the  flowers  of  this 
kind  being  quilled,  so  to  say,  pure-white,  and  produced  in 
abundance.  Thej'  are  very  useful  for  cutting,  and  the 
plant  is  grown  in  quantity  for  this  purpose.— C.  T. 
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FRUIT. 

TWO  GOOD  AUTUMN  PEARS. 

The  two  Pears  figured  on  this  page  are  good  free- 
bearing  kinds  useful  in  any  garden,  be  it  a small 
or  large  one,  and  as  the  tree-planting  season 
will  soon  be  here  now,  it  is  well  for  intending 
planters  to  take  note  of  some  of  the  best  of  our 
hardy  fruits,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  their 
orders  to  any  selected  dealer  in  fruit-trees  in 
good  time  in  the  early  autumn,  as  the  first 
comers  naturally  have  a good  chance  of  getting 
the  best  of  the  stock  of  such  trees  in  hand. 
Much  disappointment  is  often  caused  to  the 
planter  of  fruit-trees,  Roses,  &c.,  by  the  orders 
to  nurserymen  being  delayed  until  the  trees,  &c. , 


Fig.  1. — Pear  “ Beurru  d’Amanlis.” 


have  to  be  planted ; because  all  such  orders 
must  be  executed  in  strict  rotation  ; therefore, 
if  really  good  trees  are  wanted — and  it  is  of 
little  use  to  plant  poor  ones — early  orders  should 
also  be  given.  The  holes  for  the  trees  should 
also  be  prepared  beforehand,  so  that  the  trees 
can  be  immediately  planted  on  their  arrival,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  lie  about  as  is  often  the  case 
for  some  days,  when  the  vitality  of  the  tree  or 
trees  becomes  seriously  impaired,  and  many 
failures  result  therefrom.  The  Pear  (Fig.  1) 
illustrated  above, 

Beuere  d’Amanlis,  is  one  of  our  best  autumn 
Pears,  and  generally  ripens  about  the  end  of 
September  and  early  in  October.  The  fruit  is 
generally  large,  and  the  fle.jh  is  melting,  juicy, 
and  has  a rich,  sugary,  and  slightly  perfumed 
flavour.  The  tree  is  a hardy  one,  with  a 
straggling  habit  of  growth,  and  it  is  an  abundant 
bearer.  Durandeau  (Fig.  '2)  produces  large  and 
handsome  fruits,  which  ripen  in  October,  and  it 
is  well  worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  It  may 
be  grown  either  as  a pyramid  on  the  Quince 
stock  or  as  a standard.  It  is  also  a capital 
wall  Pear,  and  then  it  often  produces  very  fine 
handsome  fruits.  Its  flesh  when  in  good  con- 
dition is  melting,  juicy,  and  pleasant.  B. 


975.— Apricot  - trees.  — No  doubt  the 
Apricot-trees  are  overcropped,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  cannot  carry  the  fruit  to  a large 
size,  and  this  the  more  so  if  the  trees  are  old  ; 
or  it  may  be  that  the  trees  are  growing  in  a poor 
soil  ; thus  the  trees  cannot  obtain  sufficient 
nourishment.  It  is  astounding  the  amount  of 
food  Apricots  need  to  carry  a big  crop  to  a large 
size.  “ Cestorar  ” should  endeavour  to  get  his 
trees  into  stronger  growth,  and  although  it  is 
late  in  the  year  yet  it  is  not  too  late  to  assist 
the  trees  by  giving  them  a good  soaking  with 
manure-water,  and  by  applying  a coating  of 
some  good  artificial  manure,  and  then  watering 
it  in  with  clear  water  ; this  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  roots  at  once.  Respecting  the  fruit  being 
eaten  by  woodlice,  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
these  at  the  present  season  is  by  placing  Broad 
Bean-stalks  in  8 or  9-inch  lengths  in  the  trees,  and 
going  around  every  morning  and  blowing  them 
out  of  these  into  a pot  of  boiling  water.  A small 
pot  with  dry  hay  in  it  answers  the  same,  shaking 
this  over  the  water.  Paint  the  walls  or  cement 
them  in  winter.  I have  walls  of  the  same 
nature  to  contend  with,  and  can  sytnpathi.se 
wii.h  “ Gostorar.” — Guard. 

947.— Strawberries.— There  is  no  neces 
sity  to  cover  the  bed  now  with  tan.  This 
material  is  good  placed  between  the  plants  in 
spring  as  a mulch  to  arrest  evaporation  from 
tlie  soil,  and  to  form  a clean  bed  for  the  fruit 
to  rest  upon  during  ripening.  It  does  no  harm 
10  the  fruit,  nor  yet  to  the  plants  ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  no  sustaining  or  stimulating 


value,  and  does  not  excel  a good  mulching  of 
partly  decayed  farmyard  manure.  If  your 
plants  need  assistance,  apply  a dressing  to  them 
during  autumn,  after  rumiers  and  weeds  have 
been  cleared  off. — E.  D.  S. 

962.— Small  Apples.  — This  is  due  to  the  I 
hot,  dry  weather  last  year.  The  Apple  aphis 
was  troublesome,  and  the  bark  of  the  branches 
needed  thorough  cleansing  during  the  winter. 
At  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  the  trees  are  pruned, 

I intend  well  syringing  the  trees,  and  brush 
with  a solution  of  Sunlight-soap  and  water. 
Then  after  a short  time  they  will  be  syringed 
with  a mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  water. — 
G.  H. 

Small  deformed  Apples  are  prevalent 

this  season,  especially  on  old  trees.  It  is  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  imperfect  fertilisation  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  sharp  May  frosts  at  the  time 
of  blooming.  These  crippled  the  blooms  as  well 
as  the  foliage,  and  the  latter  was  attacked  with 
aphides  and  other  insects,  which  seriously 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  crop,  the  result 
being  now  seen  in  the  poor  quality  of  fruit. 
The  heavy  crops  last  year  in  many  cases  pre- 
vented the  fruit-buds  for  this  season  being  well 
nourished.  The  remedy  for  such  cases  is  to 
apply  liquid-manure  liberally  to  the  roots,  and 
thin  out  freely  the  smallest,  badly-set  examples 
as  early  as  possible.  On  restricted  trees,  such 
as  pyramids,  wall-trees,  espaliers,  and  cordons, 
summer  prune  in  July,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
strength  of  the  trees  being  wasted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  undue  length  of  superfluous  wood. 
Summer  pruning  consists  in  shortening  all  fore- 
right and  side  shoots  growing  out  from  among 
the  fruiting  spurs  to  six  good  leaves,  and  if 
further  shoots  are  formed  from  the  apex  later 
reduce  them  to  one  leaf.  With  unrestricted 
trees  or  free-grown  bushes  the  thinning  out  of 
branches  is  the  best  plan  to  adopt. ^ — E.  D.  S. 

995.— Treatment  of  Cob  Nuts.— Spread 
the  Nuts  out  thinly  on  a tray  or  cloth,  and  leave 
them  in  the  open  air  for  two  days  when  it  is 
fine  ; then  put  them  in  jars  as  you  did  last  year, 
and  make  the  top  air  tight.  Place  the  jars  on 
the  floor  of  a cool  larder  or  cellar,  and  use  from 
them  as  wanted.  Unless  the  nuts  are  fairly 
dry  when  placed  in  the  jars  the  shucks  get  very 
mould}'.  With  the  most  careful  treatment  the 
shucks  will  get  discoloured,  but  the  kernel  will 
remain  fresh  and  plump,  which  I take  it  is  what 
you  want  to  know.  Walnuts  without  their 
green  covering  may  be  preserved  fresh  in  the 
same  way. — J.  G.  G. 

Bury  them  in  sand,  either  in  a hole  in  the  "round 

or  in  a box  placed  in  a cool  and  rather  moist  shed  or  cellar. 
— B.  C.  K. 

1005.— Melons  splitting.— No,  the  man- 
agement is  not  so  much  at  fault  as  you  seem  to 
suppose.  You  must  blame  the  season  chiefly. 
Melons  often  crack  in  such  damp  and  dull 
weather  as  we  have  passed  through  lately.  The 
only  chance  of  preventing  the  fruit  splitting 
when  the  plants  are  grown  in  frames  in  such  a 
season  as  the  present  is  to  water  them  only 
round  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  that  not 
oftener  than  once  in  ten  days,  anrl  to  leave  a 
little  air  on  the  frame  all  night. — J.  C.  C. 

948.  — Strawberry  culture.  — Unless 
crowded  with  leaves  and  very  thickly  planted 
there  is  little  gained  by  cutting  away  the  foliage 
of  ytrawberry-plants.  It  is  practised  by  some 
market  growers,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  foliage 
be  best  left  on  the  plants.  Some  of  the  old 
leaves,  which  have  become  tough,  discoloured, 
and  comparatively  useless,  may  with  advantage 
be  removed,  cutting  these  away  with  the 
runners.  The  removal  of  the  latter  is,  however, 
of  more  importance  than  denuding  the  plants  of 
good  foliage,  which  is  necessary  to  aid  in 
maturing  the  crowns  for  the  following  season. — 
E.  D.  S. 

It  is  not  wise  to  out  all  the  leaves  off  Strawberries 

in  all  districts  alike,  as  some  do  directly  the  fruit  is 
"athered.  It  is,  however,  a good  )il,an  to  remove  some  of 
the  older  ones,  say  one  third  of  them;  this  allows 
sullicient  space  for  the  full  development  of  the  young 
leaves,  which  are  made  directly  after  the  fruiting  season  is 
past  as  a source  of  protection  to  the  growth  tluring  the 
winter— S.  1’. 

The  “ Budfinch  ” caught  in  the  act.— It  might 
interest  your  readers  who  have  hot  yet  caught  the  Bullfinch 
(or  rather  Budfinch)  eating  fruit  to  know  that  I have  just 
taken  one  in  the  very  act,  with  the  Currant  in  his  beak, 
and  enclose  you  a sketch  of  him  and  trap  as  found.  I have 
taken  three  in  the  last  ten  days  in  the  same  way.— Hokace 
Lingwood,  ’Whitton,  Tpiwich. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  A COTTAGE 
GARDEN. 

Seendinu  a day  or  two  recently  in  a Somerset- 
shire village,  I suppose  it  was  natural  to  me  to 
have  an  eye  on  the  condition  of  the  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood — anyway,  I soon  got  inter- 
ested, and  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  cottage  residents,  who  had  a bed  of 
Strawberries  looking  exceedingly  well  in  the 
front  of  his  house.  On  my  inquiring  how  old 
the  plants  were,  I was  told  that  last  year  the 
same  piece  of  ground  was  occupied  with  a crop  of 
early  Potatoes,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  disposed 
of  the  Strawberries  were  set  out  where  I saw  them. 
This  occurred  at  the  end  of  last  August.  Further 
inquiries  elicited  the  information  that  the  plants 
were  obtained  from  the  vicarage  garden  close  by, 
and  that  they  had  good  roots  at  the  time  of 
planting.  The  plants  were  set  out  about 
20  inches  apart  each  way,  and  I was  told  they 
commenced  to  grow  rapidly  at  once,  and  soon 
began  to  form  runners,  whieh  were  eut  off  as 
fast  as  they  came.  The  character  of  the  ground, 
I noticed,  was  rather  more  heavy  than  light, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  whole  of  the  garden 
was  liberally  manured  from  a pig-stye  close  by. 
So  far  as  the  occupier  was  aware,  these  were 
the  first  Strawberry-plants  ever  grown  in  the 
garden,  which  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  accounts 
for  the  vigorous  condition  in  which  I saw  them. 
That,  however,  was  not  all,  as  it  was  evident 
they  had  otherwise  been  well  cared  for,  as  this 
year’s  runners  were  also  regularly  removed,  and 
not  a weed  was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  of  the 
space.  The  number  of  plants  set  out  was 
seventy-eight  in  four  rows,  and  in  eleven 
months  after  planting  these  plants  had 
produced  sufficient  fruit  to  realise  a sum 
of  £1  2s.  lOd.,  and  the  whole  of  which 
was  disposed  of  in  a village  four  miles 
from  a railway  - station.  I have  purposely 
given  all  the  details,  because  I think  it 
serves  to  show  that  even  in  country  villages 
Strawberries  can  be  made  a profitable  erop. 
Unfortunately  the  cottager  cannot  often  be 
made  to  see  anything  useful  in  such  fruits  as 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Currants,  yet, 
generally  speaking,  there  is  a market  to  be 
found  for  them  near  at  home.  In  another 
garden  in  the  same  place  another  cottager  had 
sold  the  produce  of  four  Gooseberry-bushes, 
large  ones,  for  a sum  of  10s.  J.  G.  C. 


954.— Caterpillars  on  Gooseberries.- 

There  are  many  remedies  for  extirpating  these 
obnoxious  pests.  One  of  the  best  which  you 
may  adopt  now  is  to  dust  the  bushes  well  over 
with  fine  lime,  or  soot  and  lime  when  the 
branches  are  damp.  That  which  falls  on  to  the 
ground  will  do  good,  destroying  many  of  the 


caterpillars  that  have  fallen  there.  Syringing 
with  clean  lime-water  acts  well  if  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves  are  reached.  ITellcborc- 
powder  destroys  every  caterpillar  it  touches,  but 
it  is  poi.sonous  and  should  not  be  used  when  the 
fruit  is  far  advanced  in  size,  unless  the  trees  are 
well  washed  after  each  application,  so  as  to  cleanse 
the  fruit.  It  may,  however,  be  used  now  the 
fruit  is  gatliered  with  great  advantage.  Before 
employing  mixtures  of  any  kind  upon  the  bushes 
it  will  be  found  beneficial  at  the  present  time  to 
thin  out  first  a quantity  of  crowded  wood, 
especially  that  which  touches  the  ground  or 
chokes  the  centres.  Remove  also  the  strong 
sucker-like  growth,  if  any,  and  open  out  the 
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trees  generally  for  the  admittance  of  light  and 
air,  burning  at  once  all  the  material  pruned  out. 
After  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  the  autumn  an 
excellent  plan  to  adopt  is  to  remove  the  top  few 
inches  of  soil  immediately  underneath  the  bushes 
and  bury  it  in  a trench  a foot  deep  or  more  be- 
tween the  trees,  so  as  to  destroy  the  caterpillars 
which  have  formed  cocoons  in  which  they  pass 
the  winter.  When  buried  thus  deeply  they  can- 
not emerge  in  spring.  If  there  is  no  room  be- 
tween the  trees,  form  a hole  or  trench  in  another 
spot.  The  space  which  has  been  cleared  under 
the  bushes  must  be  filled  up  with  fresh  soil  and 
manure  from  an  open  quarter. — E.  D.  S. 

999.— Best  sorts  of  Raspberries.— If 
you  get  one  of  the  standard  sorts,  such  as  the 
Red  Antwerp,  Falstolf,  or  Carter’s  Prolific  you 
will  find  them  equal  to  any  of  the  newer  ones. 
The  Raspberry  is  more  influenced  by  soil  and 
treatment  than  is  commonly  supposed.  If  the 
ground  is  not  suitable  all  the  sorts  will  behave 
alike.  Set  out  the  plants  in  lines  5 feet  apart,  and 
1 foot  ap?.rt  in  the  row  ; then  tie  the  canes  to 
wires  strained  to  posts.  Every  year  give  the 
surface  between  the  lines  a dressing  of  manure, 
and  do  not  dig  the  ground  at  all.  If  you  set 
out  well-rooted  plants  early  in  October  you 
will  get  a little  fruit  the  first  year. — J.  C.  C. 

Baumforth’s  Seedling  and  Carter's  Pro- 
lific are  two  excellent  Raspberries,  large  and 
prolific,  but  the  “coming”  variety  is  Superla- 
tive (Bunyard’s).  The  price  varies,  but  you 
ought  to  get  good  canes  of  the  two  first  named 
at  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  hundred.  The  finest 
Black  Currant  I have  seen  is  Carter’s  Champion, 
but  I do  not  know  the  price. — B.  C.  R. 

Early  Apple  Devonshire  Quarren 
den. — In  reply  to  “G.  H.”  and  “ J.  B.,”  this 
variety  must  be  grown  on  the  Crab-stock  to  see  it 
at  its  best.  The  two  trees  I used  to  see  as  a boy 
were  old  standards — a form  under  which  it  thrives 
well.  This  season  it  has  also  fruited  freely  on 
free-growing  bush  trees  as  well  as  standards. 
As  regards  quality,  it  is  first-rate,  being  tender 
and  full  of  sparkling  juice,  which,  during  hot 
weather,  is  very  refreshing.  My  advice  to 
those  people  with  whom  it  has  hitherto  fruited 
very  sparinglj^  is  to  let  it  have  an  unrestricted 
growth,  merely  thinning  out  crowded  branches. 
By  growing  it  on  the  Crab-stock  success  with 
this  good  old  Apple  will  be  assured. — A.  Y. 

Layering  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  Strawberry. — Procuring  strong 
layers  early,  and  gettingthem established  in  their 
fruiting-pots,  is  generally  considered  suitable  for 
the  majority  of  Strawberries  adapted  for  forcing, 
as  only  by  this  means  can  strong  crowns  and 
sstisfactory  results  when  forced  be  secured.  In 
the  case  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  I am 
certain  this  is  not  the  best  system  to  pursue. 
The  fault  of  this  variety  is  its  being  so  prone  to 
crown-splitting,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the 
plants  never  do  well,  as  the  flower-stems  are 
many,  and  these  so  short  that  they  will  barely 
grow  above  2 inches  or  3 inches  in  height, 
especially  in  the  ease  of  the  earlier  forced 
batches.  To  obviate  this,  layering  must  take 
place  later.  The  latter  part  of  July  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  will  be  quite  early 
enough,  and  give  them  ample  time  to  make  good 
plants,  with  at  the  most  two  or  three  crowns. 
The  flower-scapes  from  these  will  be  strong 
even  if  forced  early,  and  if  those  people  who 
may  have  thought  little  of  this  Strawberry  on 
account  of  its  proneness  to  short  stems  will 
adopt  the  practice  I have  detailed,  I do  not 
think  they  will  be  again  disappointed. — A. 


979.— Carnations  for  show.— If  it  is 

really  border  varieties  that  you  wish  to  show 
you  should  grow  the  old  Crimson  Clove,  the 
White  Clove  (Gloire  de  Nancy),  Raby  Castle 
(bright-pink),  The  Governor  (blush-white), 
W.  P.  Milner  (pure-white),  Horace  and 
Brigadier  (scarlet).  Countess  of  Paris  (flesh), 
Mary  ISIorris  (rose-pink).  Purple  Emperor,  Mrs! 
Dodwell  (salmon-scarlet),  or  Mrs.  ,1.  Chamber- 
lain  (salmon),  and,  if  possible,  the  new  Uriah 
Pike  (crimson).  Tailing  the  latter,  you  miolit 
try  a yellow — Germania  or  Will  Tlirelfall.  It  is 
always  as  well  to  grow  a few  more  kinds  tlian 
you  wish  to  show,  as  all  do  not  thrive  equally 
web  every  year. — B.  C.  R. 

9.‘)0 —Verbenas.— I always  find  Ihcse  do  well  in  a 
sandy  soil,  well  m mured.  1 never  reniemfier  seeing'  them 
fiowerhi"- better  than  this  year,  near  Dublin,  in  uii  east 
aspect,  planted  out  in  May,  thoutch,  on  the  whole,  a very 
cold  and  unseasonable  weather.— P.  O.  D. 


ORCHIDS. 

COOL-HOUSE  ORCHIDS. 

Sevekal  inquiries  have  recently  come  to  hand 
asking  for  a good  selection  of  “ Cool-house 
Orchids,”  and  for  a few  hints  about  their 
requirements.  It  would  indeed  be  a difficult 
task  to  answer  each  correspondent  separately, 
and  without  any  means  of  knowing  what  accom- 
modation each  has  at  his  command,  and  many 
other  particulars  ; but  from  this  article  my 
readers  must  make  their  own  selections  accord- 
ing to  the  space  at  their  disposal.  Tlie 
epiphytal  kinds  should  be  placed  in  well-drained 
pots  or  baskets  in  good  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  or  if  upon  a block  of  wood, 
with  a small  quantity  of  the  latter  only.  When 
grown  in  this  manner  a little  more  attention 
will  be  necessary  with  regard  to  watering,  as 
they  become  dry  much  quicker  than  when 
cultivated  in  baskets  or  pots.  The  terrestrial 
plants,  such  as  Disas,  hardy  Cypripediums,  &c., 
of  which  there  are  many  kinds  all  easy  of 
cultivation,  very  showy,  and  always  greatly 
admired,  should  be  grown  in  a mixture  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  turfy  peat,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a small  quantity  of  silver-sand.  These  latter 
Orchids  should  not  be  raised  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  as  is  necessary  with  the  epiphytal 
plants. 

Ada  AURANTi.rcA  is  a beautiful  compact- 
growing species,  which  succeeds  well  under 
similar  treatment  to  that  usually  given  to 
Odontoglossums.  It  produces  its  very  brilliant 
orange-vermilion-coloured  blooms  in  winter 
and  early  spring,  and  when  mixed  with  other 
kinds  forms  a very  striking  contrast,  and  last 
for  several  weeks  in  full  beauty.  It  is  a grand 
addition  to  the  cool-house  Orchids. 

C.vrxLEVA  (.'TTIUN.A  is  unlike  the  majority  of 
this  genus  as  to  requiring  a large  amount  of 
heat,  for  it  can  be  grown  in  any  cool-house,  and 
is  especially  commendable  on  account  of  the 
small  amount  of  space  it  occupies.  When 
placed  upon  a block  of  wood  the  leaves  should 
be  hanging  downwards,  for  although  this  is  a 
peculiar  position,  it  is  as  it  grows  in  its  native 
place  (Mexico).  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
May  till  the  end  of  July,  and  are  as  large  as  a 
Tulip,  which  it  resembles  in  shape,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  very  sweetly  scented. 

CfELOGYNE  CRISTATA  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  useful  Orchids  that  can  be  grown. 
The  flowers,  which  are  pure-white,  with  a 
bright-yellow  blotch  on  the  crest  of  the  lip,  are 
much  in  demand  for  all  cut-flower  purposes. 
These  are  produced  several  on  a spike  about  the 
months  of  February  and  March  in  great  pro- 
fusion, and  the  plant  is  very  easily  cultivated. 
No  collection  should  be  without  this  species. 

CyPRiPEDlUM  IN.SIGNE  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  Lady’s  Slipper  Orchids,  and 
which  may  be  grown  without  any  artificial  heat 
whatever  almost  the  whole  year  through.  It  is 
a very  free- flowering  plant,  and  lasts  for  a long 
period  in  full  beauty.  This  Orchid  is  also  con- 
siderably grown  for  cut  blooms.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  large,  greenish,  and  tipped  with  white, 
and  densely  spotted  with  brown  ; the  petals  and 
lip  are  greenish-yellow,  more  or  less  shaded  with 
olive-brown. 

Cypripedium  spectabile,  although  perfectly 
hardy,  makes  an  exceedingly  pretty  greenhouse 
plant  when  grown  in  pots,  and  it  also  has  a 
telling  effect  when  grouped  with  other  plants 
for  exhibition.  It  grows  from  1 foot  to  2 feet 
in  height,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure- 
white,  the  large  lip  being  a beautiful  rose. 
This  is  without  doubt  the  best  of  the  hardy 
“ Slipper  Orchids.”  The  flowers  appear  about 
May  and  June  when  grown  outside,  but  earlier 
when  under  glass. 

Disa  GR.tNDiFLOK.t.  — This  showy  plant  belongs 
to  an  extensive  family,  and  is  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  species  of  the  genus,  and  few  Orchids  can 
compare  with  it  in  making  such  a glorious 
display.  It  grows  to  a height  of  a foot  to 
18  inches,  and  carries  at  the  top  of  its  stems 
several  very  bright-scarlet  flowers.  These  are 
3 inches  to  -1  inches  in  diameter,  and  continue 
in  full  beauty  for  several  weeks.  The  flowers 
generally  appear  about  June  and  July. 

Epidendki'm  vitki.linu.m  is  another  richly- 
coloured  species  which  should  find  a place  in 
every  collection.  It  is  a dwarf-growing,  com- 
pact, evergreen  jilaut,  and  should  be  grown 


where  it  can  receive  an  abundance  of  light ; the 
flowers  are  of  a brilliant  vermilion-orange,  and 
are  produced  during  the  autumn  months  in 
great  profusion,  and  are  very  persistent. 

L.«lia  albid.v. — This  is  a very  pretty  free- 
flowering  species,  which  thrives  best  when 
grown  on  blocks  and  hung  close  to  the  glass, 
and  therefore  gives  more  space  for  other  kinds 
which  must  be  cultivated  in  pots.  It  flowers  in 
the  winter  when  flowers  are  not  too  plentiful, 
and  is  therefore  valuable  on  that  account ; the 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  with  a pale  rose 
lip,  which  are  very  sweetly  scented. 

L,eli.a  anceps,  one  of  the  most  useful  winter- 
flowering Orchids  we  have,  and  will  succeed 
well  when  grown  on  blocks  like  the  preceding  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a rich  rose-lilac,  and 
the  lip  deep-purple,  the  whole  flower  measuring 
3 inches  to  4 inches  across,  are  borne  on  long 
spikes  of  three  to  five  on  each. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  is  a plant  that  should  be 
in  every  collection,  for  it  stands  a considerable 
time  in  full  beauty,  and  makes  a fine  specimen 
for  indoor  work.  The  flowers  are  large, 
singularly  formed  ; the  sepals  arc  large,  white, 
sometimes  tinted  with  rose ; petals  more  or 
less  shaded  with  the  same  colour,  whilst  the  lip 
is  spotted  with  rich-crimson.  This  is  a very 
desirable  winter-flowering  Orchid. 

Masdevalli.\s  are  all  cool-house  plants,  and 
they  are  all  quite  distinct  shaped  flowers  from 
other  Orchids.  These  are  of  charming  and 
brilliant  colours,  and  a few  plants  in  every 
collection  are  always  very  attra.ctive,  such  sorts 
M.  Harryana,  M.  Veitchi,  &c.,  are  very 
effective,  whilst  M.  tovarensis,  the  pure-white 
species,  is  always  very  valuable  for  cut-flower 
purposes. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandb.e. — This  is  a 
charming  Orchid  for  every  collection,  and  many 
of  them  should  be  grown  where  space  permits. 

It  is  a charming  plant,  producing  freely  graceful  , 
spikes  of  bloom  when  grown  quite  cool.  The 
flowers  afford  many  variations  in  colour,  from  ■ 
pure  white  to  rose,  whilst  some  are  more  heavily  ' 
spotted  than  others  ; but  all  are  very  beautiful. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  every  i; 
purpose.  ' 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  is  also  a very  ' 
desirable  little  species,  producing  many  flowers 
in  mid-winter,  which  last  a long  time  in  beauty. 
These  are  white,  beautifully  striped  with  trans- 
verse bars  of  brownish-crimson,  and  will  thrive 
well  with  very  cool  treatment. 

Oncidium  TIGEINUM.— One  of  the  most  beau-  < 
tiful  and  distinct  of  the  yellow-flowered  section,  j 
Will  succeed  well  with  cool  treatment.  The  | 
flowers  are  produced  in  numbers  on  long  stems,  , 
and  last  a long  while  in  perfection,  and  brightens  ' 
the  house  with  their  beautiful  j-ellow  colours. 
These  appear  during  the  autumn  and  winter  ' 
months. 

Satyriu^i  AURELm  represents  a very  interest- 
ing family  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  which  grow 
admirably,  even  when  cultivated  in  a cold-frame. 
This  species  grows  about  a foot  high,  and  pro- 
duces fine  spikes  of  orange-coloured  flowers, 
shaded  with  crimson.  It  blooms  in  July  and 
August,  and  is  both  beautiful  and  interesting. 

Zygopetalum  Mack.ayi. — This  is  a sweetly- 
scented  variety,  which  produces  flowers  on  long 
spikes,  and  which  are  very  showy  and  effective. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellowish-green, 
blotched  with  purplish-brown,  whilst  the  lip  is 
white,  and  marked  all  over  with  purplish-blue 
lines  and  spots.  This  is  a fine  old  plant,  well 
worthy  of  cultivation 

All  the  Orchids  here  mentioned  are  very 
desirable  for  amateurs,  being  easy  of  cultivation. 
There  are  many  others  which  could  be  men- 
tioned, but  space  will  not  permit.  On  another 
occasion  I shall  be  pleased  to  recommend  a few 
more.  M.att.  Bramble. 


VANDA  AMESIANA  AND  V.  KIMBAL- 
LIANA. 

These  are  two  very  handsome  and  charming 
plants,  so  that  I can  recommend  them 
w’ith  confidence  to  “ J.  Thomson,”  and  all 
amateurs,  especially  as  they  may  be  grown  in 
quite  a cool-house  with  success.  Vandas  are 
now  becoming  much  more  popular  than  has 
been  the  case,  which  they  deservedly  should  be, 
as  there  are  not  many  plants  even  when  not  in 
flower  which  can  surpass  them  as  ornamental 
( objects.  The  tw'o  species  here  referred  to  are 
' less  nrajestic  than  the  older  kinds,  such  as 
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Vanda  suavis,  &c.,  but  the  great  advantage 
will  be  found  in  one  being  able  to  grow  them  in 
much  less  heat.  I have  on  several  occasions 
recommended  in  Gardening  cool  treatment  for 
these  plants.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  place 
these  plants  in  the  East  India- house,  for 
although  they  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
they  grow  at  a very  high  elevation,  and  conse- 
quently the  temperature  is  much  cooler  than 
on  the  low  land.  The  natural  habitat  of  these 
lovely  little  Vandas  is  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Shan  States,  where  they  grow  on  rocks  at  an 
altitude  of  from  4,000  feet  to  5,000  feet,  mostly 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  where  sometimes 
the  ground  is  covered  with  light  frosts.  The 
best  position  that  can  be  given  to  these  Vandas 
is  in  the  Odontoglossum-house,  where  they 
should  be  treated  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
last-named,  but  with  much  less  shading.  They 
thrive  well  in  either  baskets  or  pots,  but  the 
former  are  preferable,  as  they  ean  be  suspended 
close  to  the  glass,  and  thus  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
of  all  the  light  possible.  Good  drainage  is  very 
essential,  and  a small  quantity  of  good  Sphagnum 
Moss  at  the  roots  should  be  used  to  keep  the 
plants  firm.  During  the  summer  months  the 
Moss  should  be  kept  in  a nice  moist  condition, 
and  in  the  winter  very  little  water  will  be 


the  same  time.  The  plant  is  of  slender  habit, 
and  although  nearly  allied  to  the  above  is  quite 
distinct.  The  leaves  are  subulate,  and  very 
narrow,  channelled  down  the  middle,  deep- 
green,  with  a bronzy  shade,  and  taper  to  a point. 
The  raceme  bears  from  nine  to  a dozen  blooms, 
each  measuring  upwards  of  2 inches  in  diameter. 
The  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  are  narrowly  oblong, 
white,  sometimes  flushed  with  rose,  and  undulate 
at  the  margins.  The  lateral  sepals  are  much 
breader  and  longer  than  the  upper  ones,  and  are 
also  white.  The  lip  is  three-lobed  ; side  lobes 
small,  ovate,  and  bright-yellow,  spotted  with 
reddish-brown  on  the  inside ; the  front  lobe  is 
undulate  at  the  margin,  and  deep  rich  rosy- 
purple,  with  three  raised  keels  on  the  disc.  The 
spur  is  pale -purple  and  incurved.  M.  B. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS 

FINE-LEAVED  PLANTS  IN  THE 
GARDEN. 

Ar  ALI  AS. 

These  embrace  many  plants  of  very  diverse 
aspects,  and  few  that  are  fitted  for  the  open  air 
in  our  climate  ; but  in  the  case  of  A.  canescens 


Aralia  Sieboldi  in  the  garden  at  Mount  Charles,  Truro.  Engraved  from  a 
photograph  sent  hy  Mr.  A.  P.  Nix. 


required,  although  thej'  should  never  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  drought,  or  the  lower  leaves  are 
apt  to  fall  off. 

Vanda  Asiesiana  is  a dwarf-growing,  ever- 
green species,  producing  numerou.s  thick,  fleshy 
roots  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  in  a two-ranked-  manner,  and  are 
channelled  above  and  rounded  beneath,  thick 
and  fleshy  in  texture,  of  a deep-green  colour, 
and  gradually  taper  to  a sharp  point.  The 
flowers  are  produced  very  freely  upon  erect 
stems,  each  about  a foot  or  more  high.  The 
sepals  and  petals  of  the  flowers  ace  about  equal, 
and  spreading  in  form  ; colour  of  flowers,  white, 
faintly  flushed  with  delicate  rose  -,  the  lip  is 
three-lobed  ; side  lobes  small  and  erect,  white  ; 
the  front  lobe  is  of  a rich  rosy-magenta  colour, 
with  three  raised  lines  on  the  disc  ; the  spur  is 
short  and  compressed.  These  flowers  appear 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  continue 
in  full  beauty  for  a long  time.  They  are,  more- 
over, sweetly  fragrant. 

Vanda  Ki.^iealliana  is  a beautiful  companion 
to  the  preceding,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
most  handsomeof  thegenus.  It  is  also  an  introduc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Low  a7id  Co.,  of  Clapton,  and  was 
discovered  in  Upper  Burmah  by  Mr.  Boxall,  who 
found  it  growing  under  similar  conditions,  and 
in  the  same  state  as  V.  Aniesiana,  and  at  about 


and  its  relative  (A.  spinosa),  the  Angelica-tree 
of  North  America,  we  have  subjects  which 
thrive  perfectly  well  in  our  gardens,  and  in  the 
size  and  beauty  of  their  leaves  are  far  before 
many  “foliage-plants”  carefully  cultivated  in 
hot-houses  at  a perpetual  expense.  These  and 
even  the  tender  kinds  may  find  a place  in  the 
flower-garden,  and  the  vigorous  lierbaceous  in 
the  woodland.  By  cutting  the  shrubby  species 
down  occasionally  they  may  be  kept  in  the 
condition  of  fine-leaved  plants,  like  the 
Alianthus  treated  in  a similar  manner. 

A.  papyrifera  (Chinese  Rice-paper  plant). — 
This,  though  a native  of  the  hot  island 
of  Formosa,  flourishes  vigorously  with  us 
in  the  summer  months,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  plants  in  its  way,  being  useful  for 
the  greenhouse  in  winter  and  the  flower-garden 
in  summer.  It  is  handsome  in  leaf  and  free  in 
growth,  though  to  do  well  it  must,  like  all  the 
large-leaved  things,  be  protected  from  cutting 
winds.  If  this  Aralia  be  planted  in  a dwarf  and 
young  state,  it  is  likely  to  give  more  satisfaction 
than  if  planted  out  when  old  and  tall.  The 
leaves  spread  widely  out  near  the  ground,  and 
then  it  is  very  ornamental  through  the  summer. 
Prefer,  therefore,  dwarf  stocky  plants  when 
planting  it  in  early  summer.  It  should  have 
rich,  deep  soil  and  plenty  of  water  during  the 


hot  summer  months.  In  Battersea  Park  a bed 
of  A.  papyrifera,  13  feet  in  diameter,  attained  a 
height  of  5 feet  from  cuttings  struck  in  the 
spring.  The  plants  were  left  out  all  the  winter, 
and,  though  killed  to  the  ground,  sent  up  many 
suckers  the  following  spring.  It  is  so  fine  in 
form  of  leaf  and  habit  that  no  one  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  place  it  where  it  will  have  a good  effect. 
It  is  not  so  useful  northwards  in  the  open  air  as 
about  London  and  in  the  south.  “ Its  stem  being 
nearly  all  pith  does  not  strike  readily ; therefore 
a stock  of  it  cannot  be  got  quickly  in  that  way, 
but  if  the  roots  near  the  stem  are  examined 
they  will  be  found  to  be  fleshy.  When  the 
plant  is  taken  up,  let  each  of  these  be  cut  into 
pieces  about  1 inch  long  ; insert  them  in  light 
soil,  letting  the  whole  be  covered,  and  place 
them  on  a shelf  near  the  glass  in  a temperature 
of  80  degs.  They  will,  in  due  time,  throw  out 
shoots,  which  should  be  left  until  they  are 
3 inches  in  length,  when  they  may  be  potted, 
leaving  them  in  heat,  say  of  /O  degs.,  until 
established.  They  should  then  be  removed  to  a 
colder  temperature,  and  thence  to  a frame  to 
harden  oft'.  In  the  South  of  England  this  plant 
is  almost  hardy,  and  may  be  wintered  in  a cold- 
frame,  but  it  should  be  kept  dry.” 

A.  Sieboldi.— A shrubby  species,  distinct, 
with  fleshy,  dark-green  leaves.  It  is  usually 
treated  as  a greenhouse  plant,  but  is  hardy,  and 
makes  a very  ornamental  plant  on  soils  with  a 
dry,  porous 'bottom.  It  grows  remarkably  well 
in  the  dwelling-house ; in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
very  few  plants  of  like  character  that  will 
dev'elop  their  leaves  therein  in  winter.  Not 
difficult  to  obtain,  it  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  the  flower  garden  or  pleasure-ground. 
It  would  form  striking  isolated  specimens  on  the 
turf,  and  is  also  fitted  for  association  witn  fine- 
leaved plants.  Syn, — Fatsia  japonica.  A fine 
specimen  is  here  figured. 

A.  CALIFORNICA,  edulis,  and  raoemosus  are 
vigorous  herbaceous  kinds  of  very  little  value, 
except  where  a large  number  of  such  perennials 
are  desired. 


The  Californian  Poppy  (Eschscholtzia). 
—The  Californian  Poppy  in  its  varied  forms 
hardly  ever  fails,  no  matter  what  the  season  is 
like.  Graceful  in  growth  and  remarkably 
brilliant  when  in  flower,  it  has  a telling  effect  if 
sown  in  bold,  broad  masses  and  the  plants 
thinned,  so  that  each  may  have  ample  room  to 
spread  over  the  ground.  The  typical  kind  has 
been  in  our  gardens  quite  100  years,  and  the 
varieties  we  now  grow  have  doubtless  all  sprung 
from  it.  Of  these  there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen 
well  worth  growing,  one  of  the  very  best  being 
that  named  Mandarin.  Its  flowers  are  very 
rich  in  colour,  being  of  a deep-orange  with  a 
crimson  exterior,  showing  well  in  the  bud  state. 
E.  crocea  has  flowers  of  a distinct  and  ricn 
shade  of  yellow,  and  then  there  is  a white 
variety  with  flowers  of  a delightful  creamy  hue. 
A double-flowered  form,  too,  exists,  and  is  a 
pretty  and  lasting  variety.  The  rosy  form 
named  rosea  is  the  least  reliable,  as  it  generally 
shows  a tendency  to  revert  to  the  white  form 
from  which  it  sprung.  E.  tenuifolia  is  a little 
gem,  and  looks  quite  like  another  species,  but 
probably  is  a tufted  diminutive  form  of  the 
original  californica.  As  a choice  yet  attractive 
plant  for  a little  nook  or  to  grow  upon  the  site 
occupied  by  some  choice  spring  bulb  there  are 
few  prettier  annuals.  It  makes  a close  tuft  of 
the  most  graceful  leafage,  and  bears  on  slender 
stalks  the  soft-yellow  flowers,  each  about  1 inch 
across.  These  annuals  may  be  sown  now  for 
spring  blooming,  being  quite  hardy,  and  they 
usually  flower  longest  and  best  when  sown  at 
this  time.  — H. 

998.  — Bedding  Fuchsias.  — Cuttings 
taken  now  may  root,  and  will  make  nice  plants 
for  next  season  if  they  do.  But  take  up  the 
old  roots  as  well,  though  not  before  the  frost 
has  stripped  them  of  most  of  their  leaves,  find 
pack  them  closely  in  large  boxes,  filling  in 
between  the  roots  with  light  sandy  soil,  and 
wintering  in  a frost-proof  cellar.  If  you  want  a 
lot  of  small  plants  bring  some  of  these  into  a 
warm-house  in  February,  take  oft  the  cuttings 
when  2 inches  long,  and  strike  them  in  a 
propagating-bed.  With  good  culture  they 
will  make  fine  plants  by  the  end  of  May. 

B.  C.  R. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Lobelia  is  such  an  indispensable  dwarf 
edging  plant  that  no  pains  ought  to  be  spared 
to  have  it  in  good  condition  at  bedding-out 
time,  and  to  do  this,  preparation  must  be  made 
a long  time  in  advance.  After  trying  a good 
many  plans,  I am  convinced  that  plants  grown 
from  cuttings  or  division  of  the  roots  are  far 
more  reliable  than  those  raised  from  seed,  and 
the  proper  time  to  start  preparing  them  is  the 
present.  If  you  have  any  reserve  plants  in  pots 
or  boxes  that  have  been  left  from  bedding-out 
of  the  desired  sorts,  take  a sharp  knife  and  cut 
all  the  tops  off  down  to  within  1 inch  of  the 
ground  ; and  if  none  are  left  in  pots,  an  equal 
number  must  be  cut  down  in  the  open  ground. 
They  will  break  out  into  a dense  tuft  of  growing 
shoots,  and  will  be  in  fine  condition  for  potting 
early  in  October.  I find  them  winter  well  in 
a frame  protected  by  mats  in  severe  frost,  and 
about  March  they  may  be  pulled  in  pieces  and 
dibbled  into  boxes  of  fine  soil  ; and  if  kept  close 
for  a few  days  will  soon  make  roots  and  fine  plants 
by  May.  The  Dwarf  Wliite  Lobelia  is  very 
effective  as  an  edging  plant,  and  succeeds  well 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Raising  plants  from  seed  is  useful  for  those 
who  have  not  already  got  a stock  to  propagate 
from  ; but  the  seed  should  be  sown  now  and 
grown  on  the  cool  system  all  through,  for 
Lobelias  draw  up  weakly  if  subjected  to  artificial 
heat,  and  the  cooler  they  are  grown  the  better. 

Begonias  are  doing  splendidly  this  dripping 
season,  as  they  appear  to  enjoy  the  continuous 
downpour  much  better  than  “ Geraniums,” 
which  are  running  all  to  foliage,  and  the  bloom 
that  is  on  them  looks  washed  out ; then  there  is 
the  great  advantage  of  Begonias  being  at  rest 
and  stored  away  through  all  the  short,  dark 
days,  when  a stock  of  “ Geraniums  ” are  a great 
worry  to  keep  them  free  from  frost  and  damp. 

Heliotropes  are  certainly  very  satisfactory 
in  the  flower  garden,  as  they  grow  and  flower 
with  the  greatest  freedom  when  in  the  open 
ground,  and  are  of  a much  deeper  colour  when 
fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  This  is  the  best 
time  to  propagate  stock  for  next  year. 

Marguerites  (yellow,  and  white)  are  growing 
and  flowering  most  profusely,  and  looking  as 
green  and  luxuriant  as  possible.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  dreaded  leaf-boring  maggot,  that 
works  such  mischief  with  these  flowers  when 
they  get  the  least  check  in  growth  by  being 
pot-bound,  does  not  touch  them  when  growing  in 
open  soil,  with  a drenching  of  rain  every  day. 

Flower-beds  of  the  carpet  style  of  bed- 
ding need  constant  attention  during  such  a 
season  as  this,  as  leaf  growth  is  so  rapid,  and 
unless  the  lines  are  kept  true  the  beauty  is 
gone  ; clipping  and  pinching  will  be  a daily 
work.  In  the 

Sub-tropical  department,  staking  and 
securely  fastening  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
for  all  kinds  of  plants  are  much  inclined  to  get 
topheavy,  and  being  very  brittle  by  reason  of 
the  rapid  growth,  will  soon  sufter  from  rough 
gales  of  wind.  J.  D.,  Gosport. 


Notes  on  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

— As  soon  as  the  layers  have  become  sufficiently 
rooted  they  may  be  removed  from  the  parent 
plant,  and  should  then  be  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  flower.  The  soil  ought  to  be  well 
prepared  previously  by  trenching  it,  adding 
some  rich  manure,  and  if  the  ground  has  grown 
Carnations  previously  it  should  have  an  addi- 
tion of  good  loam  added  to  it.  I place  a layer 
of  manure  about  (i  inches  under  the  surface,  and 
over  the  manure  a layer  of  virgin  loam  ; it 
must  be  free  from  wireworms,  for  this  v-oracious 
pest  will  soon  destroy  the  finest  specimens.  I 
have  planted  out  the  principal  lot  of  seedlings 
which  have  been  produced  from  seed  sown  the 
first  week  in  April.  They  are  growing  very 
freely,  but  have  needed  a good  deal  of  attention 
as  regards  watering.  A considerable,  number 
have  not  yet  been  planted  out,  but  they  have 
twice  been  planted  in  boxes,  and  are  now  stronger 
than  those  put  out  two  months  ago.  I am  now 
preparing  ground  for  them,  and  they  will  be 
planted  out  very  soon.  The  plants  are  often 
checked  in  their  growth  by  thrips,  the  Carna- 
tion maggot,  and  green-fly.  All  these  depre- 
dators have  to  be  disposed  of  one  after  the 
other,  but  the  plants  are  often  much  crippled, 
and  are  thus  some  time  before  they  start  into  good 
growth. — D. 


CUP-FLOWERS  (NIEREMBERGIAS). 

These  are  extremely  pretty  plants,  but  the  only 
species  that  is  quite  hardy  is  the  one  here 
figured,  N.  rivularis  (White  Cup),  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  all.  The  stems  and  foliage  of 
this  trail  along  the  ground  as  dwarfly  as  those 
of  the  New  Holland  Violet,  while  from  amongst 
them  spring  erect,  open,  cup-like  flowers  of  a 
creamy-white  tint,  just  barely  pushed  above  the 
foliage.  Sometimes  the  blossoms  are  faintly 
tinged  with  rose  ; they  are  usually  nearly 
2 inches  across,  with  yellow  centres,  and  con- 
tinue blooming  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  Their  distant  effect,  suggesting  Snow- 
drops at  first,  is  very  pleasing,  and  they  are  no 
less  pretty  when  closely  viewed.  No  collection 


White  Cup  (Nierembergia  rivularis). 


of  rock  or  herbaceous  plants  can  be  complete 
without  this  plant,  while  the  tasteful  flower 
gardener  may  well  use  it  in  his  smaller  designs. 
To  grow  it  successfully  two  things  are  requisite 
— viz.,  a heavy  soil  and  absolute  firmness  of  the 
ground  in  which  the  plant  grows.  These, 
accompanied  by  a sunny  aspect  and  culture  on 
a level  surface,  will  in  all  probability  secure 
success.  The  tender  kinds  are  N.  frutescens,  a 
sub-shrubby  plant  of  erect  growth,  and  N.  lili- 
caulis,  or  gracilis  as  it  is  called,  which  has 
slender  drooping  branches.  Both  have  pretty 
white  flowers  pencilled  with  purple,  and  are 
very  suitable  for  the  rock  garden  in  summer  or 
for  drooping  over  the  edges  of  vases.  These 
kinds  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  spring 
in  heat.  G. 


PERNS. 

NEW  FERNS. 

Of  recent  years  much  more  interest  has  been 
taken  in  Ferns  than  formerly.  At  one  time 
they  were  almost  as  much  thought  of  as  Orchids 
are  at  present.  During  the  past  few  years 
several  new  kinds  have  been  raised,  and  lately 
no  fewer  than  three  kinds  of  merit  have  been 
shown.  These  have  all  been  raised  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  of  Upper  Edmonton,  whose  nur- 
sery is  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in  this 
family.  It  is  in  no  small  measure  taken  up  by 
the  more  popular  Ferns.  Two  of  the  new  Ferns 
are  Maiden  hairs,  and  it  may  interest  readers  of 
Gardening  to  mention  them.  One  is  called 
Adiantum  Hensleyanum.  This  is  of  great 
beauty.  It  is  a seedling,  and  the  production  of 
a cross  between  two  kinds  that  many  readers 
doubtless  know  well — A.  aemulum  and  A.  fra- 
grantissimum — though  why  this  is  so  named  is 
not  easy  to  say.  I have  never  found  any  trace 
of  fragrance  in  its  fronds.  The  hybrid  is 
between  the  two  in  character.  It  is  delicate 
green  in  colour,  the  fronds  graceful,  bold,  and 
the  pinn®,  that  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
leaves,  are  larger  than  those  of . the  Common 
Maiden-hair  (A.  cuneatum),  anymore  irregular 
in  shape.  The  Maiden-hair  called  A.  amabile 
plumosnm  has  the  same  parents,  but  it  is  very 
unlike  A.  Hensleyanum,  which  shows  how  much 
difference  exists  in  Ferns  produced  from  the 


same  batch  of  seed.  It  has  very  dense  fronds, 
and  hang  over  the  pots,  their  pendant  character 
giving  them  a very  distinct  appearance.  The 
Fern  to  which  one  may  more  nearly  compare  it 
is  A.  Pacotti,  which  is  now  well  known.  One 
of  the  new  kinds  was  a Pteris,  a family  which 
gives  more  good  Ferns  for  i-ooms  than  any  other. 
P.  cretica,  its  variety  albo-lineata,  P.  cristata, 
and  many  others  occur  to  mind  as  amongst  the 
most  popular  of  window  Ferns.  The  newcomer 
seems  likely  to  prove  well  adapted  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  is  called  P.  biaurita  argentea.  It 
is  not  unlike  P.  tremula  in  habit.  The  fronds 
are  tall,  strong,  and  deep-green,  with  a silver 
base  to  the  pinnae.  They  are  very  tough  and 
leathery,  this  being  the  reason  why  one  thinks 
they  would  stand  the  varying  and  dusty  atmos- 
phere of  a room.  One  can  scarcely  have  too 
many  really  good  window  or  room  Ferns,  such 
as  will  stand  a fair  amount  of  bad  treatment 
without  suffering  much.  V.  C. 


990. — Hart’s-tongue  Pern.— I am  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  shrivelling  of  the  leaves 
to  an  attack  of  some  insect — probably  thrips. 
These  and  other  pests  have  been  unusually 
abundant  and  destructive  this  season.  See 
whether  this  is  the  case,  and,  if  so,  sponge  the 
leaves  carefully  with  tepid  water,  in  which  a 
little  soft-soap  has  been  dissolved,  and  a small 
quantity  of  Tobacco-liquor  added.  The  insects 
chiefly  congregate  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 
If  no  insects  are  found,  the  fault  must  arise 
from  the  plants  being  too  old  and  worn  out,  in 
which  case  they  had  better  be  discarded,  and 
replaced  by  some  young  and  vigorous  specimens. 
— B.  C.  R. 

991. — Hardy  Perns,  etc.,  from  New 
Zealand. — The  Fern  spores  may  be  sown  at 
any  time  up  to  about  Christmas,  and  preferably 
in  a well-heated  greenhouse.  They  would  be  all 
right  in  a frame  for  the  next  month  or  so,  but 
after  that  ought  to  be  kept  moderately  warm. 
The  pans  or  boxes  must  be  shaded  from  all 
direct  sunlight,  and  the  soil  be  kept  evenly 
moist,  this  being  effected  by  dipping,  not  by 
overhead  watering.  Seeds  of  shrubs  and  other 
plants  had  better  be  sown  in  March  in  a gentle 
warmth. — B.  C.  R. 

992. — Maiden-hair  Perns.— If  you  water 
the  plants  often  while  the  soil  is  still  wet,  or 
even  moist,  no  wonder  they  go  wrong,  as  the  soil 
is  certain  to  become  sour,  and  then  they  cannot 
thriv'e.  Always  let  the  soil  become  slightly  dryq 
then  water,  and  leave  until  getting  dry  again. 
Perhaps  the  air  of  the  room  is  too  dry  and  harsh. 
Try  standing  the  pots  on  a large  tray  with  some 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  Moss,  which  is  to  be  kept 
continually  moist,  and  sprinkle  them  gently 
overhead  on  fine  days.  In  the  spring  and 
autumn  the  plants  should  stand  near  the 
window,  but  during  the  height  of  summer  they 
may  be  stored  farther  back  in  the  room.  It  seems 
strange  that  so  many  failures  in  the  culture  of 
this  charming  subject  should  be  experienced. 
A neighbour  of  mine  has  really  magnificent 
plants  growing  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room,  w ith 
little  or  no  care  or  skill,  but  managed  as  above. 
— B.  C.  R. 

The  Ferns  have  had  too  much  water, 

and  they  will  not  recover  until  you  alter  the 
treatment  . In  a room  in  which  there  is  no  fire 
from  the  first  of  May  to  the  end  of  September 
once  a wmek  would  be  often  enough  to  water 
them,  and  when  water  is  given  take  the  plant 
to  the  sink  or  some  other  place  where  the  w'aste 
water  can  run  away,  and  fill  up  the  pot  with 
water.  Half-an-hour  later  return  it  to  its 
place— a fairly  light  position  without  draught 
or  sunshine  is  what  they  like.  Accustom  your- 
self to  find  out"  whether  the  plant  is  dry  or  not 
by  taking  it  in  your  hand.  If  the  soil  is  too 
wet  it  will  be  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
If  dry  quite  the  opposite.  You  should  under- 
stand at  the  same  time  that  these  Ferns  can 
bear  being  dry  at  the  roots  better  than  being 
too  wet,  especially  if  they  are  kept  in  a room. 
In  winter  only  gii'e  water  after  you  have 
ascertained  the  condition  of  the  soil. — J.  C.  C. 


959.— Oil-stove  for  a greenhouse.— “ A.  E.  N.”^ 
will  find  that  a Eippingille  stove.  No.  172,  costing  70s., 
will  heat  a greenhouse  the  size  he  mentions.  The  appara- 
tus, pipes  and  all,  is  S feet  long.  It  has  two  3*-incb  burners  : 
but  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  use  both  burners.  It 
will  burn  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  at  one  filling.  It  uses 
about  i pints  or  6 pints  ot  oil,  which  should  cost  about  6M. 
or  7d,  per  gallon  if  bought  in  a 40-gallon  cask.— L.  T.  F. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CLIMBER-CLAD  HOUSES. 

The  beauty  of  climbers  and  Roses  on  a house, 
porch,  and  wall  is  very  well  shown  in  the 
annexed  illustration  of  a picturesque  farm 
residence  in  Surrey,  a county  that  can  boast  of 
as  many  beautiful  houses  of  all  classes,  we 
should  say,  as  any  county  in  England.  To 
gardeners  and  garden  lovers,  a walking  tour,  by 
way  of  holiday,  through  almost  any  part  of  the 
fair  county  of  Surrey,  would  be  extremely 
enjoyable,  and  instructive  also,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  whilst  there  are  still  plenty  of 
flowers  and  fruits  to  be  seen,  and  the  foliage  of 
some  trees  and  shrubs  is  beginning  to  assume 
the  lovely  tints  of  early  autumn. 


970.— Climbers  for  a verandah.— Many 
climbers  should  do  well  here,  with  a glass  roof 
over  them,  especially  if  a good  root-run  can  be 
arranged  for  them  in  tubs  or  boxes,  the  larger 
the  better.  A still  better  plan  would  be  to 
have  the  tiles  removed  in  places,  so  that  the 
climbers  could  be  planted  in  good  prepared  soil 
and  have  a free  root-run  ; but  if  this  is  not 
feasible  large  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes  will  do. 
Small  paraffin-casks,  cut  in  two,  and  painted 
dark  green,  are  very  suitable.  They  should  be 
nearly  2 feet  across  at  the  top  (when  cut  in  two), 
and  about  18  inches  in  depth.  Good  drainage 
of  broken  crocks  should  be  arranged  at  the 
bottom,  covered  with  ashes,  2 inches  deep,  and 
they  may  then  be  filled  with  a compost  of  turfy 


fairly  mild  one.  The  plants  may  be  put  in  from 
pots  early  in  October,  and  Mignonette,  if  sown 
at  once,  would  flower  very  early  in  the  front  of 
the  tubs,  and  later  spring  sown  plants  would 
bloom  till  Christmas.  In  fact,  with  thorough 
shelter  from  cold  north-east  winds,  and  a glass- 
roof,  a most  interesting  collection  of  half-hardy 
things  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air.  Wires 
should  be  fixed  a foot  below  the  glass,  to  which 
the  shoots  should  be  tied,  otherwise  they  may 
get  burnt  in  hot  weather. — I.  L.  R. 

973.— Creepers  on  a house.— The  Jas- 
mine may  be  thinned  out  or  cut  back  after  it 
has  done  blooming,  and  again  looked  over  for 
dead  wood  or  thin,  straggling  pieces  in  March, 
without  reducing  it  to  the  dead  level  which  the 
ruthless  gardener  sometimes  effects  with  a pair 
of  shears.  It  is  far  more  lovely  when  allowed 
to  form  its  natural  sprays,  only  giving  these  the 
best  chance  by  removing  weak  or  dying  wood, 
and  shortening  them  so  that  they  will  break  on 
either  side  strongly  ; if  not  given  support  above 
the  projection,  it  will  go  no  higher,  but  hang 
over  in  sprays.  Clematis  Jackmani  is  one  of 
those  which  flowers  on  the  growth  of  the  same 
year  ; it  may  therefore  be  pruned  as  seems  best 
to  its  owner.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  cover  a 
long  distance  with  its  rich  purple  flowers,  it  need 
not  be  cut  back,  except  to  remove  weak  and 
half  dead  sprays,  which  should  be  done  just  as 
it  shows  signs  of  starting  in  spring,  any  untidy 
growth  being  cut  out  in  autumn. — I.  L.  R. 

9.58.—“  Geranium  ” cuttings.  — These 
would  probably  survive  the  winter  in  a sitting- 
room  where  gas  is  burned  if  they  are  well 


as  late  as  possible,  and  be  given  all  the  air  that 
can  be  obtained  in  mild  weather,  and  sunshine 
too.  They  need  but  little  water  in  winter,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dry  on 
the  surface  before  more  is  given  ; then  sup- 
plying enough  water  (tepid,  if  the  plants  are 
in  a warm  room)  to  run  through  the  pot,  after 
which  their  tray  or  saucer  should  be  emptied, 
as  they  must  not  stand  in  water,  and  if  the 
damp  hloss  tray  mentioned  alone  be  used  it  is 
bettter  for  the  plants  to  stand  on  inverted 
saucers,  placed  at  intervals  on  the  tray.  No 
sort  of  debris  or  dead  leaves  should  be  allowed 
on  the  plants  or  amongst  them,  as  these  bring 
mildew — a worse  enemy  to  contend  with  than 
frost  in  this  case,  and  the  plants  should  be  top- 
dressed  with  a little  fine  sandy  soil — whenever 
Moss  or  green  appears  on  the  surface,  first 
removing  every  vestige  of  this  with  a blunt  stick. 
Early  in  the  spring  they  may  have  a shift  with 
richer  soil  and  good  drainage,  and  they  should 
stand  in  the  open  air  every  find  mild  day,  when 
the  sunshine  will  soon  make  them  blossom. 
—I.  L.  R. 

It  is  not  at  all  likel}'  3’ou  will  be  able  to  keep  these  or 

any  other  bedding  plants  in  a room  where  gas  is  burnt. 
You  had  better  put  them  into  a cool-frame  from  October 
to  April,  afterwards  removing  them  outside.  Do  not  forget 
to  throw  an  old  sack  or  mat  over  the  frame  in  frostj* 
weather,  giving  ventilation  on  sunny  daj'S. — P.  O.  D. 


953.— Lobelia  car  dinalis.— Much  de- 
pends on  the  situation  of  your  garden.  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  plants  will  thrive  and  stand  in 
the  open  air  all  through  the  year  in  one  garden, 
while  they  will  not  stand  out  or  thrive  in 
another,  and  it  may  be  these  two  gardens  may 


Our  Readers  Illustrations  : Climbing  plants  on  a farm-house  in  Surrey.  Engravetl  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by 

Mrs.  Newman,  Hazlehurst,  Haslemere. 


mould,  leaf  - mould,  and  well  - decomposed 
manure  (the  last  two  in  the  proportion  of  a 
({Uarter  each  to  a half  of  the  turfy  loam),  and  a 
little  soot  and  sand.  A Mareohal  Niel  Rose 
should  do  well  here,  with  a Climlnng  Niphetos, 
a Red  Glory  (Reine  IMarie  Henriette),  a 
M’illiain  Allen  Richardson,  and  others  ; 
then  there  are  the  more  delicate  \-arieties  of 
Clematis  languinosa,  with  large  mauve,  white, 
and  striped  blossoms,  which  would  contrast 
excellently  with  the  R.oses  ; the  White  Passion- 
fl  )wer  Constance  Elliot,  and  the  Red  Passiflora 
princeps.  Vines,  even,  might  do  well  and  ripen 
f.xir-sized  fruit  under  the  glass  if  the  hardier 
virieties  are  tried,  and  they  would  be  very 
decorative  with  their  broad  leaves.  Ceanothus 
azureus,  a lov  ely  blue  climbing  shrub,  might  be 
planted  in  a tub,  and  various  half-hardy  things, 
such  as  Solanum  jasminoides.  Fuchsias  of  the 
smaller  flower  type  (such  as  Beauty  of  Castille), 
Lemon  Verbena,  Myrtle,  &c.,  would  probably 
B irvive  the  winter  here,  if  the  locality  be  a 


hardened  beforehand  and  kept  ont-of-doors  as 
late  as  possible.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (“  Gera- 
niums ’)  do  not  object  to  a dry  atmosphere  so 
much  as  many  other  plants,  and  will  not  bear  a 
very  damp  one,  as  mildew  in  that  case  injures 
them.  Gas  dries  the  atmosphere  extremely, 
besides  poisoning  it  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  and 
should  never  be  used  in  a sitting-room  without 
opening  the  window  at  the  top  (if  only  for  an 
inch)  to  let  out  the  fumes.  Plants  kept  in  a room 
with  gas  do  better  if  they  stand  on  a tray  or 
zinc  cover  to  the  window-sill,  covered  with  Moss, 
which  should  be  always  damp,  except  during  a 
frost,  when  the  plants  should  stand  on  the 
ground  in  a corner  away  from  the  v/indow, 
covered  with  newspapers.  “ Geraniums  ” can  be 
kept  in  passage  windows  or  bedrooms,  except 
during  severe  weather,  and  would  do  better 
there  than  in  the  gas-laden  air  of  a sitting- 
room.  They  should  stand  out-of-doors  (out- 
side a window,  with  a strip  of  wire- 
netting nailed  on  to  keep  them  safe) 


not  be  half  a mile  apart.  In  proof  of  this,  I am 
situated  in  a low  valley,  and  many  things  will 
not  stand  cut  through  the  winter,  while  a 
neighbour  v itliin  a mile  can  grow  these  same 
plants  most  satisfactorily.  “ Enquirer  ” should 
try  some  few  plants  in  the  open,  and  take  up  a 
portion,  keeping  them  in  cold-frame  to  make 
sure.  I should  have  no  doubt  but  the  Lobelia 
would  stand  out  through  the  winter  in  South 
Wales.  It  depends  much  on  the  variety  of 
Pentstemon.  I have  found  during  the  last 
30  years  that  hardiness  in  this  lovely  autumn - 
blooming  plant  depends  greatly  on  the  variety. 
During  the  past  winter  some  that  I left  in  the 
open  ground  passed  through  safely,  while  others 
by  their  side  were  killed.  I always  make  a 
point  to  strike  a few  cuttings  of  any  good  kind 
every  autumn,  wintering  them  in  cold-frames.— 
Chard. 

1006.— Wintering  “ Geraniums  '—In- 
sert the  cuttings  as  soon  as  possible  in  well- 
drained  boxes  of  sandy  toil.  Keep  them 
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out-of-doors  for  a month  (unless  the  weather  is 
very  wet,  when  they  will  do  better  in  the  frame), 
shading  lightly  from  hot  sun.  Early  in  Octo- 
ber remove  them  to  the  spare  room  for  the 
winter,  excluding  frost  by  some  means,  and 
watering  only  when  the  soil  becomes  really  dry, 
and  then  chiefly  in  mild  weather. — B.  C.  R. 


ROSES. 

NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

At  this  season  a few  notes  on  Roses  flowering 
exceptionally  well  may  be  of  service.  The 
winter  of  late  has  not  been  all  that  one  could 
desire  for  Roses,  but  the  following  are  all  good 
kinds  for  blooming  now,  not  merely  with  a 
strong  flower  or  two,  but  in  full  beauty. 
Amongst  the 

Hybrid  Pebpetuals  six  conspicuously  good 
ones  are  the  following  : — Duke  of  Teck  (a  fine 
Rose,  the  flowers  of  globuar  form,  and  light- 
crimson  shaded  with  scarlet,  the  plant  excep- 
tionally free,  and  in  every  way  a desirable 
Rose) ; Mrs.  J.  Laing  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  Its  flowers  are  not  of  a colour  one 
cares  much  about,  not  being  sufiicieutly  pink  ; 
but  they  are  of  full  form,  and  the  plant  is 
remarkably  robust  and  free.  Chas.  Lefebvre  is 
another  tiueoldkind;  also  Violette  Bowyer,  Hen- 
rich  Schultheis,  and  Paul  Neyron.  The  Hybrid 
Tea  class  contains  some  of  the  most  lovely  of  all 
Roses.  Viscountess  Folkestone  is  the  finest  of 
all,  and  might  be  placed  first  in  the  list  of  the 
most  beautiful  Roses.  It  is  very  fine  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  profusion  of  buds  shows  that 
it  will  remain  in  beauty  far  into  September  if 
fair  weather  prevails.  The  plant  is  robust, 
free,  hardy,  and  the  flowers  of  exquisite  form, 
if  “ form  ” it  may  be  called.  They  are  simply 
a mass  of  bold  petals,  loosely  arranged,  white 
tinted,  w'ith  pink  in  the  centre.  But  perhaps 
the  best  autumnal  Rose  in  this  section  is 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  a Rose  of  quite  recent 
date,  but  getting  more  popular  each  year.  It 
is  not  an  exhibition  Rose  ; but  that  is  of  little 
moment,  as  one  does  not  want  all  Roses  to  be  of 
exhibition  standard.  The  plant  is  very  strong  in 
growth,  bushy,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  pro- 
fusion, whilst  they  are  exceptionally  fragrant,  and 
white,  tinted  with  pink  in  the  centre.  It  is  a va- 
riety that  deserves  to  be  grown  in  quantity  for  its 
freedom,  beauty,  and  fragrance.  Grace  Darling 
is  a very  good  Hybrid  Tea  ; it  will  bloom  freely 
right  into  the  autumn.  I have  seen  good 
beds  of  it  even  in  November  when  mild  weather 
has  prevailed.  The  growth  is  exceptionally 
strong,  the  .shoots  firm,  robust,  and  the  leafage 
of  quite  leathery  texture,  whilst  the  flowers  are 
sweet,  of  bold  form,  and  creamy- white,  flushed 
and  mai-gined  with  rose-pink.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  any  Rose,  and  like  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bennett, 
of  Shepperton.  Marquise  de  Salisbury  is  thenew 
Hybrid  Tea  that  promises  well  for  autumn. 
It  is  certainly  very  hardy  and  robust,  blooming 
over  quite  a long  season.  The  leaves  are  very 
deep-green  in  colour,  the  flowers  brilliant- 
crimson,  not  very  full,  but  so  bright  and  pleasing 
in  colour  that  it  is  a Rose  we  should  plant 
freely  for  its  effect  in  the  garden.  It  is  now 
getting  cheaper  than  formerly,  and  reminds 
one  of  that  autumn  Rose,  Camoens.  Carolina 
Testout  is  certainly  a very  good  addition  to 
this  section.  The  plant  is  very  free  and  strong 
in  growth,  the  flowers  rose,  touched  with 
salmon,  large,  of  globular  form,  and  borne  freely 
on  sturdy  plants.  The 
Tea-scented  kinds,  of  course,  it  is  diflflcult 
to  individualise,  as  nearly  all  are  good  ; but 
perhaps  the  best  are  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Souv. 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  which  has  proved  itself  to  be 
one  of  the  freest  and  best  in  the  section,  Mme. 
Hoste,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Hon.  S.  Gifford,  Jean 
Ducher,  Mme.  Lambard,  The  Bride,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  Mme.  de  Watteville.  The  last 
mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all 
the  Teas.  The  flowers  are  beautiful  in  form, 
white,  delicately  tinted  with  pink,  but  the  plant 
is  rather  uncertain.  Of  the  Noisettes 

L’Ideal  is  of  note,  as  it  blooms  freely  in 
autumn,  but  it  is  now  getting  fairly  well  known. 
It  is  serviceable  as  a button-hole  Rose,  the  buds 
neat,  and  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  very 
unique — mixture  of  tints,  red,  yellow,  and 
gold,  mixed  up  indiscriminately,  a lovely 
association  of  ruddy  shades,  whilst  the  plant  is 


free  and  prett}'.  A thorough  good  Rose  for  the 
autumn  is  the  China  Laurette  Massing,  a 
beautiful  little  Rose,  robust,  and  constantly  in 
bloom,  the  flowers  being  very  bright  and  showy, 
rose  shaded  with  yellow.  Then  we  may  note 
also  the  Polyanthus,  of  which  one  of  the  best  is 
Gloire  des  Polyanthas ; the  little  plants  are 
smothered  with  the  flowers,  each  opening  like  a 
little  rosette,  deep-rose,  and  white  at  the  base. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  group,  as  the 
flowers  are  not  too  large  for  the  section.  A fault 
of  many  of  the  newer  Polyanthas  is  that  they  are 
too  big.  Perle  d’Or  is  a pretty  variety.  The 
flowers  are  small,  very  neat,  and  bright  and 
pretty  in  colour — nankeen-yellow  set  off  with 
the  orange  centre.  The 

Japanese  Roses  are  as  beautiful  as  any. 
They  are  very  strong  in  growth,  the  plants 
making  quite  dense  bushes,  with  a profusion  of 
deep-green  leaves,  these  dying  off  quite  a yellow 
colour,  which  if  the  bush  is  well  covered  with 
the  crimson  fruits  makes  a good  contrast.  One 
gets  flowers  and  fruits  on  a bush  at  the  same 
time,  and  then  Roses  will  thrivm  in  most  unlikely 
spots,  as  in  small  gardens  in  suburban  districts. 
In  the  variety  alba  they  are  white,  and  in  the 
hybrid  Comte  d’Epresmil  they  are  semi-double 
and  extremely  fragrant.  This  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  all  Roses,  and  seldom  seen  outside 
a nursery.  The  colour  is  rather  dead,  so  to  say, 
but  a few  blooms  will  scent  a large  room. 
Amongst  the 

Bourbons,  Souv.  de  Malmaison  and  Mrs. 
Paul  are  now  well  known.  The  last  is  a com- 
paratively new  and  very  beautiful  Rose,  the 
flower  being  like  a Camellia  somewhat  in  form, 
but  far  less  formal,  the  broad,  thick  petals 
forming  a symmetrical  bloom,  French-white, 
tinted  with  blush.  The  growth  is  very  strong, 
and  the  growth  vigorous,  reaching  4 feet  high. 
Even  a brief  selection  such  as  this  is  valuable, 
as  one  wants  Roses  in  the  autumn,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  attention  is  now  paid  to  this 
important  point.  C.  T. 


1099.— Growing  Roses.— I am  glad  to 
have  been  of  some  service  to  you  in  the  past.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  in  the  present  case  I can- 
not help  you  very  much,  because  in  the  first 
place  I should  be  disposed  to  let  well  alone,  and 
continue  present  arrangements,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Roses  you  want  to  replace  others  are 
notoriously  bad  growers  out-of-doors  ; but  it  is 
possible  they  may  do  better  under  glass.  In 
wishing  for  fragrant  dark  Roses  you  limit  the 
choice  of  kinds.  I should  be  satisfied  with  the 
following  six  : Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Lady 
Helen  Stuart,  Marie  Baumann,  Victor  Hugo, 
Reynolds  Hole,  and  Baron  de  Bonstettin.  I 
think  v/ith  you  the  cutting  Brier  would  be  the 
best  stock,  and  when  planting  bury  the  stem 
of  the  Rose  2 indies  below  the  surface,  and 
watch  them  to  see  that  much  of  the  Rose  stem 
is  constantly  covered  up  with  soil ; there  will  be 
a chance  then  of  the  Rose  worked  on  the  stock 
forming  roots  of  its  own.  If  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  stimulants  of  any  kind  on  the 
Roses  that  grow  so  vigorously,  you  had  better 
discontinue  their  use  until  you  see  signs  of 
weakness.  In  your  case  a firm  surface  on  the 
border  would  be  better  than  a loose  one.  The 
growth  would  not  be  so  strong  in  a fairly  firm 
border. — J.  C.  C. 

988.— Tea  Roses,  &c.,  for  outdoor 
culture. — The  following  Tea  Roses  are  very 
good,  but  I do  not  say  that  the  list  includes  all 
the  best,  as  you  would  have  to  grow  twice  that 
number  at  least  to  get  the  cream  of  this  class  of 
Roses  : Anna  Ollivier,  Catherine  Mermet, 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Francisga  Kriiger, 
Grace  Darling,  Jules  Finger,  Luciole,  Mme. 
de  Watteville,  Mme.  Jules  Margottin,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Narcisse,  Perle 
de  Lyon,  Princess  of  Wales,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Safrano,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Souvenir  de 
Therese  Levet,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  The 
Bride,  Mme.  Falcon,  Mme.  Cusin,  and  Mme. 
Hoste.  With  regard  to  the  dark  H.P.’s,  I give 
you  the  names  of  six  of  the  best  growers,  and  even 
they  are  disappointing  sometimes  in  the  matter 
of  growth,  while  some  of  the  very  darkest  often 
refuse  to  live  after  they  are  planted.  From  my 
point  of  view,  the  best  six  are  Victor  Hugo, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Grand  Mogul,  Baron  de  Bon- 
stetten,  Abel  Carriere,  and  Prince  Camille  de 
Ro"ban. — J.  C.  C. 


9.56.— Rose-bush  for  a grave.— A Moss 
Rose,  though  very  beautiful  for  a short  time, 
does  not  last  long  in  bloom,  scarce'y  a month 
out  of  the  twelve,  so  that  is  not  suitable,  if  one 
only  is  selected.  Moreover,  it  roots  freely  by 
suckers,  and  would  require  a good  deal  of 
attention  to  keep  it  from  overrunning  other 
plants.  For  continuous  blooming,  there  is 
nothing  like  the  old  Monthly  Rose,  which  is 
seldom  without  a bud,  especially  if  the  locality 
be  a fairly  sheltered  one.  There  are  various 
shades  of  pink  in  this  Rose.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is 
a pale,  delicate  blush,  a very  free-flowering 
variety,  and  Cramoisie-Suporieur  is  one  of  the 
brightest  crimsons.  These  Roses  should  be 
pruned  back  at  the  end  of  April  (or  the  middle 
of  that  month  in  a sheltered  spot),  cutting  out 
all  the  half-dead  wood,  and  shortening  back  the 
strong  growth  to  a good  dormant  eye.  A 
smaller  plant  may  be  had  amongst  the  Fairy 
Roses,  which  do  very  well  in  the  open  ground. 
Paquerette  has  pure-white  flowers,  which  are 
produced  for  a considerable  time  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Persian  Yellow  is  a lovely  little  Rose, 
richly  tinted,  and  Mignonette  has  bright-pink 
flowers. — I.  L.  R. 

Kose  “ Marquise  de  Salisbury.”  — Every- 
one who  writes  on  the  above-named  new  Rose  appears  to 
commit  the  same  error  and  call  the  Rose  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury. The  above  is  the  correct  name,  and,  put  into  plain 
English,  it  must  be  called  Marchioness  of  Salisbury.— 
A.  H. 


99.3— Fruit-trees  andRoses  for  walls, 

&C. — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Plums 
will  do  on  the  east  wall  if  you  thoroughly 
manure  the  ground  before  planting,  and  devote 
a clear  space  of  5 feet  in  width  of  the  border  to 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  Even  then  you  must  not 
dig  the  border  deeply,  only  prick  it  over  with  a 
fork  early  in  the  winter,  so  that  the  rain  may 
penetrate  freely.  Early  in  spring  every  year,  give 
the  border  a surface  dressing  of  rotten  manure. 
With  this  treatment  I am  not  afraid  but  what  the 
trees  will  do  well.  For  the  west  wall  you  may 
choose  such  Roses  as  LTdeal,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Madame  Plantier,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  and 
Climbing  Victor  Verdier.  A border  3 feet  wide 
will  do  for  the  Roses,  and  they  will  thrive  all  the 
better  if  the  border  gets  a mulching  of  half  rot- 
ten manure  early  every  summer  so  as  to  prevent 
the  force  of  the  afternoon  sun  from  drying  up 
the  soil  too  much. — J.  C.  C. 

Good  pot  Begonias.— Better  than  the 
forms  of  the  Tuberous  Begonias,  or  any  other 
type  in  pots,  is  the  Semperflorens  group,  varie- 
ties being  very  numerous.  They  are  fast  be- 
coming more  popular  than  any,  for  amateurs  in 
particular,  as  they  are  easy  to  grow  and  very 
free  blooming,  so  much  so  that,  if  given  reason- 
able attention,  the  whole  plant  is  a mass  of 
bloom.  Those  who  have  only  a small  green- 
house are  strongly  advised  to  grow  them  in  pre- 
ference to  any  others,  and  they  will  do  well 
even  in  a window,  but  should  not  remain  there 
too  long,  as  the  shoots  are  apt  to  get  much 
drawn.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  in 
January,  and  when  the  young  plants  appear 
prick  them  off,  so  that  they  can  have  more 
space,  using  a good  light  soil,  say  a mixture  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a portion  of  sharp  silver- 
sand.  They  will  soon  make  headway,  and  must 
then  be  potted  on  until  they  are  in  forty-eight 
size,  or  5-inch,  in  which  they  must  remain. 
There  is  no  object  in  putting  them  into  larger 
pots,  but  be  careful  to  drain  them  well,  as  Bego- 
nias suffer  much  from  a stagnant  soil.  During 
the  summer  they  will  do  well  without  heat,  and 
at  no  time  do  Begonias  require  much  artificial 
warmth.  The  cooler  they  are  kept  the  better. 
Warmth,  close  atmosphere,  and  too  dense  shade, 
or  through  not  being  sufficiently  near  the  glass, 
means  a drawn  growth  and  comparatively  few 
flowers.  The  plants,  if  carefully  grown,  will  be 
before  summer  has  greatly  advanced  a mass  of 
bloom.  The  leaves  are  comparatively  small, 
but  numerous,  varying  in  their  shades  of  green, 
sometimes  almost  a purplish  tint.  Then,  as  in 
the  variety  Vernons’,  where  one  gets  crimson 
flowers  in  abundance,  the  contrast  is  very  rich. 
There  are  kinds  with  pure-white  flowers,  also 
rose,  and  white  edged  with  pink,  debate 
shades,  that  are  delightful  in  the  house.  The 
plants,  too,  are  compact  in  growth,  quite  dense, 
and  when  smothered  with  the  small  flowers, 
are  far  prettier  and  quite  as  showy  as  the 
tuberous  kinds. — C.  T. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

TWO  GOOD  LETTUCES. 

The  Magnum  Bonuin  or  Florence  Cos  (see  Fig.  1 ) 
is  probably  the  largest  of  all  the  Cos  Lettuces, 
the  leaves  being  very  large,  roundish,  and  thin, 
but  spreading  and  wrinkled.  With  the  assist- 
tance  of  tying,  it  makes  a remarkably  large 
heart.  A capital  summer  variety,  very  tender 
in  texture,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  standing  a 
long  time  before  running  to  seed.  It  should  be 
sown  from  February  to  June,  and  be  planted 
out  in  good  well-tilled  soil,  about  16  inches 
apart  from  plant  to  plant.  The  ground  should 


Fig.  1. — Lettuce  ‘'Magnum  Bonum”  or  “ Floreiioe  Cos.” 

be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  then  a good  crop  of 
first-rate  Lettuces  should  result.  Another  very 
excellent  Lettuce  is  the  White  Silesian  (Fig  2). 


Feeding  Celery.  — It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  point  out  to  cultivators,  and  that  the 
more  so  to  amateurs  and  cottagers,  the  desir- 
ableness of  assisting  this  most  useful  crop  with 
some  stimulating  manure-water,  or  better,  to 
sprinkle  a little  guano  or  nitrate  of  soda  over 
the  soil,  and  this  the  more  so  if  the  weather  is 
showery.  It  is  worthy  of  note  how  such  stimu- 
lant increases  growth.  In  our  own  garden  we 
find  Celery  is  making  poor  growth  compared 
with  last  year.  Accordingly,  we  have  applied 
a sprinkling  of  guano  over  the  soil ; this  has 
produced  wonderful  growth  on  the  early  crops. 
With  our  main  crops  we  are  giving  a good 
soaking  of  manure-water,  made  from  soaking 
poultry  and  other  manure.  When  the  weather 
is  stormy  and  cold  we  find  a warm  stimulating 
manure  the  best.  Before  we  begin  to  earth-up 
our  Celery  we  make  a point  to  sprinkle  a coat- 
ing of  soot  amongst  the  plants  ; this  is  of  great 
help  to  ward  off  the  effect  of  slugs  as  well  as 
assist  the  growth.  Celery  needs  more  warmth 
than  we  are  having  to  make  rapid  growth. — 
Chard. 

996.  — Winter  Oucumlbers.  — I say 

emphatically  no  to  your  inquiry.  I do  not 
mean  that  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  the 
degree  of  heat  you  mention  with  heaps  of 
I labour  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  manure, 

I what  I mean  is  that  the  climatic  conditions  that 
j usually  prevail  in  this  country  in  the  months  of 
December  and  January  will  beat  you  if  you 
have  only  the  convenience  of  an  ordinary  hot- 
bed. One  thing,  however,  may  be  done  that 
' will  help  you  somewhat.  Supposing  you  now 
have  a bed  of  Cucumbers  in  full  profit,  do  not 
let  the  plants  bear  more  fruits  than  are  wanted 
for  present  use— say,  to  cut  from  four  to  five  fruits 
a week.  Keep  the  growth  well  thinned  out,  and 
pinch  off  the  points  of  the  strongest  shoots 
: occasionally.  If  there  is  an  old  lining  round  the 
\ bed  now  take  it  away  and  make  up  another  one 
: with  fresh  stable-manure ; but  before  doing  so 
1 get  an  iron  bar  and  make  holes  in  the  sides  of 
the  bed  to  let  in  the  warmth  from  the  lining. 

. You  must  renew  the  latter  as  often  as  the  heat 
; declines  ; but  do  not  make  it  up  all  round  the 
j frame  afresh  at  one  tip^e.  Do  the  front  or 
back  and  one  end  one  week,  and  the  other  the 
next.  By  following  this  plan  I have  cut  Cucum- 
bers up  to  nearly  Christmas  when  the  weather 
has  not  been  too  bad  ; but  the  labour  and  atten- 
tion required  are  not  light  matters.  If  you 
I make  up  a nev/  hot-bed  at  Christmas  and  sow 
seed  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year. 


you  may  be  able  to  cut  Cucumbers  by  the  end 
of  March — that  is,  if  there  is  plenty  of  stable- 
manure  available. — J.  C.  C. 

981. —Bitter  Cucumbers.— There  is  more 
than  one  cause  for  Cucumbers  being  bitter.  In 
your  case  I quite  expect  it  is  caused  by  a low 
temperature.  When  the  fruits  are  so  long  in 
developing  they  are  generally  hard  or  bitter. 
To  be  tender  and  good-flavoured.  Cucumbers 
must  be  grown  quickly.  Dryness  at  the  roots 
will  also  cause  the  bitterness  of  which  you 
speak,  and  so  will  a want  of  light.  If  the  fruits 
are  shaded  by  a leaf  or  two,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  rather  low  at  the  same  time,  I should 
expect  them  to  be  bitter. — J.  C.  C. 

■ The  usual  cause  of  this  fault  is  a deficiency  of 

moisture  at  the  root ; hut  Cucumbers  that  are  starved  or 
neglected  in  any  way,  and  are  consequently  a long  time 
growing,  are  often  very  bitter.  The  too  free  use  of  soot  as 
a manure  will  also  often  render  the  fruit  bitter.— B.  C.  R. 

Curious  Mushrooms. — “ Mr.  R.  A.  Russell”  sends 
to  us  two  good  stable  Mushrooms  growing  on  top  of  each 
other— exactly  superimposed. 

Cooking  “Good  King  Henry.”— The  strong 
stems  only  should  be  cut  when  5 inches  or  6 inches  long 
for  cooking,  and  should  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water.  It  is 
a capital  vegetable  and  comes  in  very  early  in  spring, 
when  there  are  scarcely  any  other  vegetables  to  be  had.  It 
is  a perennial  plant,  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  and  do 
well  almost  anywhere  if  kept  clean  and  plenty  of  manure 
is  given  to  it.  It  only  requires  to  be  more  known  to  be 
appreciated. — Q.  E.  D. 

997.— Tomatoes  cracking.— This  question  has 
been  answered  quite  recently.  1 always  find  it  occurs 
when  the  plants  have  been  starved  or  kept  too  dry  during 
the  early  stages,  and  then  over-watered  or  fed,  or  it  damp 
growing  weather  sets  in.  Lees  water  should  be  given  now 
that  the  fruit  is  ripening.— B.  C.  R. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  BEST  CLEMATISES. 

The  hardier  kinds  of  Clematis  are  among  the 
most  valuable  of  garden  flowers.  They  need  but 
little  care,  are  wonderfully  floriferous,  and  give 
a succession  of  bloom  for  several  months.  For 
covering  walls,  trellis-work,  and  arches  nothing 
can  be  better  than  such  vigorous-growing  kinds 
as  Jackmani,  rubella,  viticella,  rubra  grandi- 
flora,  velutina  purpurea,  and  Jackmani  alba. 
One  cannot  err  in  planting  these,  for  they  are 
perfectly  reliable,  whereas  many  of  the  varieties 
that  have  been  raised  during  the  last  few 
years  are  wanting  in  vigour,  requiring  consider- 
able cultural  care  to  keep  them  in  health,  and 
demanding  certain  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
to  fully  develop  their  bloom-bearing  powers.  I 
strongly  counsel  lovers  of  bright  garden  flowers 
to  make  special  note  of  viticella  rubra  grandi- 
flora.  This  really  fine  kind  is  much  neglected, 
although  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the 
family,  and  even  more  vigorous,  and  quite  as 
floriferous  as  the  well-known  Jackmani. 
Well-established  specimens  of  it  are  at  the 
present  time  pictures  of  floral  Iteauty, 
carrying  hundreds  of  bright  claret-coloured 
blooms.  The  Clematis  is  one  of  the  best  wall 
climbers  we  have,  being  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
thrive  well  in  company  with  Roses  and  other 
climbing  plants.  Another  much  neglected  kind 
is  viticella  alba,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
useful  of  the  white-flowered  kinds,  for  although 
the  individual  blooms  are  small,  they  are  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion,  and  the  plant  will 
cover  a large  space  in  several  years  from  plant- 
ing. One  of  the  finest,  and  most  distinct  of  the 
family,  is  Lady  Bovill,  which,  in  the  form  of  a 
good-sized  specimen,  is  remarkably  attractive. 
It  is  a Clematis  that  requires  more  cultural 
care  than  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  although 
when  doing  well  is  of  very  vigorous  growth.  It 
is  somewhat  tender,  being  liable  to  be  cut  down 
to  the  ground  in  very  hard  winters.  In  the 
case  of  well-established  specimens,  young 
shoots  will  generally  spring  from  the  base  ; but 
young  plants  are  often  killed  outright,  so  that 
for  the  first  two  years  the  base  of  the  stem 
should  be  protected  during  the  winter  months. 
This  variety  does  not  yield  any  great  amount  of 
satisfaction  when  associated  with  other  strong 
growing  climbers,  demanding  a free  root  run, 
in  well  enriched  deeply  worked  ground.  When 
accorded  these  conditions  it  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  summer  flowers,  the  colour  of  the 
blossoms  being  so  bright  and  pleasing.  Thomas 
Moore  has  very  large  flowers  with  white  stamens, 
and  like  Lady  Bovill  requires  good  treatment. 
The  deepest  coloured  kind  is  V'clutina  purpurea, 
the  flowers'  of  which  are,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
rich  velvety  purple.  It  is  of  a vigorous  habit, 


being  in  this  respect  almost  on  a par  with 
Jackmani.  All  the  above  mentioned  kinds  are 
reliable.  J.  C.  B. 

949.— A Privet-hedge.— If  you  cut  the 
hedge  down  at  once,  to  the  desired  height  and 
shape,  it  is  probable  you  will  obtain  a little  fresh 
growth  this  season,  which  will  help  to  fill  up 
some  of  the  vacant  places.  The  free  shoots, 
however,  of  another  season  will  be  required  to 
furnish  the  hedge  well  and  thickly.  Cut  the 
young  growth  in  close  at  least  twice  during  the 
summer  season,  and  then  the  satisfactory 
furnishing  of  the  hedge  will  sooner  be  accom- 
plished.— E.  D.  S. 

You  may  cut  the  hedge  and  form  it  to  any  shape 

you  want  it  from  April  to  September,  and  in  your  case,  I 
can  state  from  experience  this  is  a good  time  to  do  the 
work,  as  the  young  shoots  will  have  quite  time  enough  to 
form  a good  appearance  before  winter  sets  in. — P.  O.  D. 

892.— Clematis  Jackmani.— In  these 
daj’s  of  grafting  almost  everything  upon  some- 
thing else,  all  sorts  of  mysterious  things  happen, 
and  there  is  no  slight  amount  of  probability 
that  this  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
failure.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  kinds  used  as 
stocks  thrive  on  all  soils.  The  failure  in  this 
case,  no  doubt,  proceeds  from  the  roots.  If 
plants  can  be  procured  on  their  own  roots  I 
should  recommend  trjfing  them.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  increasing  this  Clematis  by  layering, 
and  own-root  plants  ought  to  be  obtainable. — 
A.  H. 

1001.— Cleaning  a small  shrubbery, 

&C. — You  cannot  use  either  salt  or  the 
weed-killer  in  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy  the 
weeds  without  injuring  the  roots  of  the  shrubs 
and  trees.  Why  not  lightly  fork  out  the  biggest 
weeds  and  hoe  up  the  others  at  once?  Then  if 
you  can  cover  the  surface  with  soil,  do  so  by  all 
means.  Unless  the  spaces  between  the  shrubs 
are  very  large,  why  want  to  cover  them  with 
Grass  ? It  will  cost  you  more  to  keep  the  Grass 
in  order  than  it  would  to  keep  the  surface-soil 
clear  of  weeds.  You  may  transplant  the 
Butcher’s  Broom  early  in  October. — J.  C.  C. 

984.— AmpelopsisVeitchi.— This  is  not 
a matter  of  any  great  consequence.  If  the 
plants  are  thoroughly  robust,  and  are  set  out  in 
the  autumn,  they  will  be  making  roots  during 
the  winter,  and  thus  start  more  strongly  in  the 
spring,  so  that  this  is,  perhaps,  the  better  way. 
Unless  the  soil  is  really  rich  a can  of  liquid- 
manure  now  and  then,  after  the  plants  have 
become  established,  will  naturally  stimulate  the 
growth.— B.  C.  R. 


DafFodils  in  pots  and  boxes —The 
Common  Double  and  Single  Yellow  Daffodils 
are  very  effective  as  pot  plants,  as  they  flower 
freely  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse  in  February, 
and  is,  I think,  much  :nore  satisfactory  than  if 
forced  into  bloom  at  an  earlier  date,  for  any 
attempt  to  hasten  its  blooming  very  much  before 


Fig.  2. — Lettuce  “White  Silesian.' 


its  ordinary  time  usually  ends  in  a weakly 
growth  of  foliage  and  very  little  flower.  For 
the  earliest  lot,  I like  to  lift  the  bulbs  in  July, 
and  after  selecting  the  finest  of  these  the  smaller 
ones  are  planted  again,  on  fresh  soil  if  possible. 
The  selected  ones  are  placed  in  boxes  of 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  and  kept  in  a cool  dry  place 
until  required  for  potting  in  October,  when  they 
are  put  into  6-inch  and  7-inch  pots,  about  a 
dozen  bulbs  being  placed  in  each,  they  are  set 
in  any  convenient  position  for  being  covered 
with  coal-ashes,  where  they  remain  until  the 
tops  show  through,  which  is  usually  about 
Christmas.  They  are  then  removed  to  a cool 
greenhouse  or  vinery,  where  they  push  up 
rapidly,  and  are  in  full  bloom  early  in  Februarj'. 
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For  the  later  supply  clumps  are  lifted  from  the 
open  air,  and  pressed  into  the  smallest  pots  they 
can  be  got  into,  and  they  flower  very  early  in 
March.  After  they  cease  flowering  they  are 
hardened  off  and  planted  out-of-doors,  where 
they  quickly  recover  and  flower  again  the  next 
year.  I find  them  do  remarkably  well  in  the 
open  spaces  left  between  rows  of  bush  fruit- 
trees,  for  the  partial  shelter  and  shade  appears 
to  suit  them  capitaly,  and  they  flower  remarkably 
well. — J.  G. , troaport^ 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


FINE-LEAVED  AND  VARIEGATED 
PLANTS. 

Arali.\  Sieboldi  is  a capital  house  plant,  so 
enduiing  that  it  will  live  and  keep  its  beautiful 
dark-green  colour  for  weeks  almost  in  the  dark, 
as  will  also  Himantophyllum  miniatum,  which 
IS  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  anyone  can  culti- 
vate, as  besides  having  such  good  foliage,  its 
large  heads  of  Lily-like  orange-coloured  flowers 
sent  up  early  in  the  spring  are  strikingly  beauti- 
ful and  last  a long  time  in  perfection.  Another 
plant  that  will  stand  almost  any  amount  of 
hardship  is  the  Aspidistra  lurida  and  its  varie- 
gated variety,  both  of  which  struggle  on  bravely 
even  when  the  air  is  so  impure  from  gas  that 
nothing  else  in  the  plant  way  will  live.  In  the 
Westminster  Aquarium  and  our  London  house- 
windows  it  forms  quite  a feature.  Ficus  elastica 
runs  It  close  and  generally  shares  with  it  the 
honours  or  misery,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  were 
it  not  for  these  two  well  known  plants  many 
would  not  have  a green  leaf  in  winter  to  cheer 
them.  I do  not  know  whether  the  New  Zealand 
Flax  has  been  tried  in  the  same  way,  but  I 
should  think  it  would  be  equal  to  either  ; at  all 
events,  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  large  conserva- 
tories, halls,  or  corridors,  and  for  assisting  in 
forming  bold  groups.  The  variegated  varieties 
of  this  are  remarkably  fine,  but  as  they  cannot 
be  got  from  seed  they  are  scarce  and  dear,  as  they 
can  only  be  increased  by  division.  The  normal 
type,  however,  can  be  raised  readily  from  seed 
and  make  good  plants  at  a year  old  if  sown  early, 
so  as  to  give  them  a long  season’s  growth. 
rTrevillea  robustaand  Acacia  lophantha  are  both 
elegant  habited  plants,  almost  or  quite  as  hand- 
some and  ornamental  as  Ferns.  Draciena 
australis,  again,  is  another  serviceable  plant, 
either  in  a large  or  small  state,  and  being  dis- 
i-inct  both  in  habit  and  outline,  gives  character 
to  any  group  or  arrangement  in  which  it  forms 
a part.  To  lighten  up  masses  in  the  absence  of 
tloweiing  plants  there  is  nothing  so  strikintr  as 
variegated  things,  such  as  Coprosma  Baueriana 
yariegata,  the  leaves  of  which  are  most  beauti- 
fully marked  with  rich  creamy  yellow,  and  so 
^ossy  as  to  look  quite  polished  and  bright. 
Yucca  aloeifolia  variegata  and  the  varigated 
Aloe  are  two  exceedingly  useful  plants,  and  both 
very  tenacious  of  life,  the  latter  especially,  as, 
being  succulent,  it  will  exist  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  without  water,  and  only  requires  a 
small  modicum  of  soil  to  grow  in.  Euonymus 
latifolms  variegatus  is  so  good  as  to  be  quite 
deserving  a place  in  the  best  collection  in  any 
conservatory,  as  it  has  fine  leaves,  and  is  richly 
and  beautifully  marked,  as  is  also  Eurya  varie- 
gata, which,  like  the  Euonymus,  is  nearly 
hardy,  but  to  have  it  in  good  condition  it  re- 
quires the  protection  of  glass.  With  such 
plants  as  those  just  enumerated  it  will  be  seen 
how  independent  one  may  be  of  those  of  a 
tender  character  as  regards  winter  furnishing, 
as  there  is  plenty  of  variety  and  diversity  of 
character  among  them,  and  by  introducing  a 
few  flowering  plants  as  they  come  in  from  time 
to  time  (luite  a fine  display  may  be  maintained. 
Inose  who  have  the  accommodation  of  a good 
stove-house  can,  of  course,  grow  many  fine- 
leaved plants,  which  are  very  effective  when 
well  arranged,  as  see  illustration  on  this  pave. 

he  Arahas,  Anthurium.s,  Alocasias,  Draeamas, 

1 alms,  lerns.  Crotons,  &c.,  are  amongst  the 
noblest  of  al.  fiue-foliaged  plants,  and  if  har- 
clcned  off  a little  in  summer  can  be  used  with 
good  effect  in  a warm  conservatory.  S. 


986.— Clematis  in  a greenhouse.  ^If 

tne  plant  is  of  one  of  the  numerous  liardv 
varieties  it  will  be  quite  safe  with  the  roots  out- 


side, and  should  be  left  alone.  But  the  New 
Zealand  C.  indivisa  is  more  tender,  and  will 
succeed  best  planted  out  in  a bed  or  large  box 
inside.  If  left  outside  the  stems  and  the  roots 
should  be  protected  with  some  hay,  straw,  or 
sacking  in  severe  weather,  especially  if  the  house 
is  warm.  — B.  C.  R. 

985.— Tuberous  Begonia.— It  is  almost 
too  late  to  strike  cuttings  now,  though  with  a 
little  warmth  and  careful  treatment  any  side- 
shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plants  might  be 
induced  to  root  yet.  Otherwise  better  leave  it 
till  the  spring,  when  the  bulb  may  be  cut  up 
into  two  or  more  pieces,  each  having  one  or  two 
buds  or  young  growths.  This  must  not  be  done 
until  it  is  fairly  starting  into  growth,  and  the 
pieces  should  be  laid  out  on  a shelf  for  a day  to 
heal  the  cuts  before  potting  them,  then  use  light 
sandy  soil  and  keep  warm.  Or  the  young 
shoots  may  be  taken  off  close  to  the  bulb  when 
2 inches  or  3 inches  long,  and  struck  in  the  same 
way  as  Dahlia  cuttings — in  a gentle  warmth 


Fine-leaved  stove  plants. 


and  sandy  soil ; but  unless  you  have  had  some 
experience  of  striking  such  cuttings  I should 
prefer  to  divide  the  tuber. — B.  C.  R. 

Culture  of  Selaglnellas.— I have  "iven  these 
lovely  little  plants  attention  for  some  years  past,  but 
with  small  success  on  the  whole,  for  the  cause  of  which  I 
am  doubtful.  Csesia  arborea  did  very  well  in  my  fernery 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  died  off,  and  has  never 
strown  freely  since.  Sela?inella  Kraussiana  alone  grows 
like  a weed,  both  the  golden  and  green  varieties.  I have 
lost  the  white  tinped  one,  and  seldom  come  across  it  now. 
Mertensias  do  well,  but  outside  of  these  I fail.  Caesia 
arborea,  atroviridis,  serpens,  erythropus — all  die  after  a 
short  summer  trial.  Probably  the  temperature  is  too  low, 
although  such  a Fern  as  Blechnum  braziliense  has  grown 
for  many  years  with  S.  Brauni  at  its  base.  With  north- 
east winds  in  winter  the  thermometer  falls  to  40  degs. 
sometimes,  and  during  January  and  February  is  seldom 
above  45  degs.  Yet  the  temperature  alone  does  not  seem 
enough  to  account  for  all  the  failures.  Some  Selaginellas 
evidently  prefer  to  be  almost  dry.  I brought  home  from 
Thusis  a close-growing  variety  not  unlike  serpens,  which 
grew  on  the  edges  of  rocks,  and  has  thus  far  made  a splen- 
did close  mat  of  greenery,  so  that  altogether  there  seems 
much  to  be  learned  by  the  would-be  grower  of  these  lovely 
favourites.  Your  correspondent,  “W.,”is  in  error  as  to 
New  Zealand,  .as  I have  pulled  up  many  yards  of  a 
strangling  variety  about  Ohinemutu  in  the  bush,  and  have 
an  idea  that  others  were  to  be  seen  ; but  as  twelve  years 
have  elapsed  I do  not  like  to  speak  positively  I observe 
at  Kew  that  the  Selaginellas  are  kept  in  a high  tempera- 
ture, and  almost  at  stove  heat.— BryntirIox. 


Erratum. -^In  reply  to  inquiry  974,  in  Gardenins  fpr 
September  1st,  in  fourth  line  from  bottom  for  “9  inches  ” 
read  “4  inches.”— J.  C.  C. 


These  are  among  the  most  ornamental  plants 
which  it  is  possible  to  find  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory  or  stove,  whilst  the  hard  tex- 
ture of  tlieir  leaves,  and  their  robust  constitu- 
tion, will  adapt  them  for  window  culture  and 
for  planting  in  the  sub-tropical  garden  in  the 
summer  months.  Besides  this.  Ficus  possess 
great  interest  on  account  of  the  various  species 
being  of  great  importance  from  an  economic 
point  of  view.  For  instance,  F.  elastica  sup- 
plies an  immense  quantity  of  the  India-rubber 
of  commerce.  Also  we  have  from  F.  carica  the 
fine  Figs  of  our  gardens,  and  the  same  fruit  is, 
in  a dried  state,  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  The  famous 
Banyan-tree  of  India,  which  spreads  over  such 
large  spaces  by  its  branches  sending  down  ad- 
ve  ititious  roots,  and  thus  forming  a small  forest, 
is  also  a Fig  (F.  indica).  One  of  the  most  orna- 
mental kinds  is  F.  religiosa ; it  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Hindoos  under  the  name  of  the 
Pippul-tree.  These  plants  are  easily  grown, 
and  some  of  them  will  stand  a great  deal  of 
rough  treatment  with  impunity.  They  sliould 
be  potted  in  rather  heavy  soil,  consisting  of 
three  parts  loam  and  one  part  peat,  witli  the 
addition  of  some  sharp  sand.  Ficus  are  easily 
increased  from  cuttings,  and  also  from  seed. 

F.  BARBATA.— This  is  a grand  plant  for  cover- 
ing walls  in  a stove,  as  it  adheres  close  to  them 
and  is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  The 
leaves  are  about  three  inches  in  length,  cordate 
with  the  point  elongated,  dark-green  in  colour, 
and  clothed  at  the  edges  with  brown  hairs. 
Native  of  Singapore. 

F.  BEASSI. — This  species  has  large  somewhat 
fiddle-shaped  leaves,  and  are  deep-green  in 
colour,  whilst  the  stem  and  petioles  are  covered 
with  a ferrugineous  tomentum.  It  is  a free 
growing  and  very  useful  plant ; it  may  be  grown  . 
in  the  stove  or  greenhouse,  or  even  in  the  sub-  ' 
tropical  garden  during  the  summer.  Native 
of  Sierra  Leone. 

F.  ELA.STICHS. — This  is  a well-known  plant  ' 
and  is  grown  in  many  a cottage  window  under  ‘ 
the  name  of  India-rubber-plant.  It  is  well 
adapted  for*tlie  decoration  of  apartments  or 
halls  and  also  as  a sub-tropical  plant  in  summer. 
The  leaves  are  from  6 inches  to  18  inches  in 
length,  and  from  3 inches  to  6 inches  in  width  ; 
the  upper  side  is  dark  shining  green,  yellowish 
green  below.  Native  of  East  Indies.  ’ 

F.  parcelli. — A very  handsome  variegated  ,■ 
plant  ; the  leaves  are  bright-green,  irregularly  ' 
blotched  with  dark-green  and  ivory-white.  The 
plant  is  of  free  growth.  Native  of  the  South 
Ssa  Islands. 

F.  PoETEAN.A. — Thisplantdiffers  considerably 
from  the  previous  species.  The  leaves  are 
not  thick  and  leathery,  but  thin  in  texture, 
from  6 inches  to  20  inches  long,  somewhat 
oblong  in  shape,  with  a pointed  end,  the  edges 
are  serrated,  the  upper  surface  dark  shining 
green,  paler  below.  It  is  a very  ornamental 
plant,  suitable  for  the  conservatory  in  summer, 
but  must  be  kept  in  a stove  during  winter. 
Native  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

F.  RELIGIOSA  (the  Pippul-tree  of  the  Hindoos) 
is  a very  ornamental  plant,  forming  a com- 
pact and  handsome  bush.  Its  leaves,  which  are  j. 
of  light  bright-green,  are  nearly  cordate  in 
shape,  with  the  apex  lengthened  out  to  a long, 
tail-like  process.  It  forms  a beautiful  plant 
for  the  decoration  of  apartments,  and  should  ; 
be  extensively  grown.  Native  of  the  East  W 
Indies.  Lj 

F.  STIPULATA. — This  small  species  is  some-  {f 
times  seen  in  collections  of  plants  under  the  1 
name  of  F.  repens.  It  is  a climber,  attaching  I 
itself  to  walls  or  stems  of  trees,  and  forms  a 1 
beautiful  object,  its  small  dark-green  leaves 
lying  so  close  to  the  wall,  and  as  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  it  is  a valuable  \ 
plant  to  recommend  the  amateur.  Native  of  | 
East  Indies.  1 

F.  SCKINGARI. — A fine  erect-growing  species,  i 
very  ornamental  in  a stove  or  greenhouse  ; the  I 
leaves  are  of  considerable  size,  heart-shaped,  I 
with  serrated  edges.  The  upper  surface  is  a I 
rich  dark-green  colour,  the  main  ribs  of  which  I 
and  the  nodes  from  which  the  petioles  spring  are  ■ 
deep-red.  Native  of  Amboyna.  F.  Silsbey.  ^ 
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! RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I Qaestlons.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
I GAaDKNiNa/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
I here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
\fot  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
; one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the.  Editor  oJ 
j OiRDSNiNa,  S7,  SoiUhampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be.  sent  to  the  Publisher, 

! The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
! in  mind  that,  as  GARDKNiNa  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
I time  in  advance  of  date,  they  "annot  always  be  replied  to 
, in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
Will  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres 
pendents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardeninc 
shmld  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1010.  -Araucaria  excelsa.— I have  an  Aiauearia 
excelsa  that  is  too  tall  for  my  liouse,  ai.d  how  can  I strike 
plants  of  it  r— W.  T. 

1011. — Asparagus  plumosus.— When  must  I cut 
down  a plant  ol  Asparagus  plumosus  to  ensure  healthy 
growth  ? — Ignoramus. 

1012.  — 'Woodlice. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how 
to  get  rid  of  woodlice,  both  from  the  ground  and  from 
brick  fruit  w.xlls  ?— Faber. 

1013. — Pigs  In  pots.— What  is  the  best  soil  and  treat- 
ment for  growing  Figs  in  pots,  and  where  can  one  get  the 
kinds  recommended  by  “ G.?” — Figs. 

1 1014 —A  Laurel-hedge.— I have  a Laurel-hedge 

which  I wi.sh  to  reduce  in  height  about  18  inches.  When 
is  the  best  time  to  cut  it  back  ’—Laurel. 

101!).— White  Pinks  changing  colour.— Will 
any  reader  kindly  tell  me  if  While  Pinks  change  their 
colour  and  become  speckled  or  pink? — John. 

1016— Plies  on  Cucumber-plants.— I want  to 
know  the  cure  lor  Cucumber-plants  attacked  by  green- 
and  black  flies  in  a garden  frame,  and  the  best  means  of 
prevention  in  future?— F.  H. 

1017.— Carnations  for  show.  — Will  someone 
kindly  give  the  names  of  the  best  six  Carnations  for  show 
at  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September?  Also  a 
few  hints  as  to  their  cultivation.— An  Exhibitor. 

1018  —Seed  Potatoes. — What  is  the  best  method  cf 
keeping  tubers  intended  for  seed  ? I presume  that  it  is 
requisite  to  retard  “shooting"  out  as  much  as  possible 
till  about  the  end  of  January. — Irish  Novice. 

1019. — Alpine  plants  for  July  and  August.— 
What  should  I plant  in  a rock  garden  to  bloom  in  July  .and 
August — plants,  not  shrubs  ? Perhaps  some  reader  who 
has  experience  ol  the  matter  will  kindly  tell  me  ?— S.  M. 

1020. — Roses  for  trellis.— Will  anyone  kindly  give 
me  the  names  of  six  or  eight  good  Roses  to  grow  on  a 
trellis  about  8 feet  high  ? Good  flowers  are  to  be  the  first 
consideration,  but  will  like  them  to  be  free  bloomers. — 

W.  M. 

1021. — Gloxinia  culture.— Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  kind  of  stimulant  is  best  for  these 
plants  (seedlings)  and  where  to  obtain  it?  Any  other  in- 
formation as  to  culture  I should  be  much  obliged  for. — 
Postulata. 

1022. — Liming-  a garden.— if  I give  my  kitchen 
garden  a good  liming  in  November  will  it  require  manure 
next  spring  ? Soil  is  of  a clayey  nature  and  with  plenty  of 
wireworm.  Should  the  fresh  lime  be  mixed  with  gas- 
lime?— J.  C. 

1023. — Disease  in  Black  Currants.— Can  any 
reader  of  Gardening  oblige  by  eaying  if  there  is  any 
cure  for  disease  in  Black  Currants ‘f  Can  new  bushes  be 
planted  where  the  diseased  bushes  were,  or  does  infection 
remain  ?— Joii.s. 

[ 1024.— Spring  flowers.  — I have  a number  of 

. summer-sown  seedling's  of  spring-  ilow’ern  ready,  but  the 
1*  laces  are  not  empty  for  them.  May  I transplant  now'  and 
put  them  in  flow’ering  quarters  w'hen  beds  are  empty  in 
Ojtober. — Ignoramus  r 

102.5.— Tufted  Pansies  — I have  a quantity  of  seedling 
Tufted  Pansies.  I would  be  much  obliged  if  someone  would 
give  me  some  directions.  My  garden  is  in  Paris,  and  Uhink 
they  may  require  to  be  differently  treated.  How  far  apart 
should  they  be  planted  ?— C. 

1026.— Worms  in  a garden.— Will  someone  kindly 
say  now  l am  to  get  rid  of  worms  in  my  garden,  as  one 
part  of  it  IS  quite  full  of  them  ? Will  it  do  any  good  to  dig 
in  lime  this  autumn  and  let  it  stand  the  winter,  or  will 
soot  do  any  good?— Inquirer. 

1 and  Picotees. — Will  someone 

twelve  varieties  of  che  best 
show  Carnations  and  twelve  Picotees?  Flow'ers  which  do 
not  burst  their  cal^'x  preferred.  Also  six  best  self  yellows 
or  yellow  ground  flakes?— W.  M. 

1028. — Making  a Dutch  garden.— “ Stamp  ” will 
be  very  much  obliged  if  any  readers  will  give  her  directions 
now  to  lay  out  a Dutch  garden,  one  composed  of  beds  sur- 
rounded  by  Box  borders?  Should  the  walks  be  cut  first 
I and  the  borders  then  put  down  ? 

1029. -Rookery  and  hardy  fernery.-I  am 
anout  to  make  a rockery  and  hardy  fernery  in  my  garden, 
m which  there  is  a hole  where  gravel  has  been  taken  out. 
Will  anyone  kindly  give  me  a few  hints  as  to  construction, 
the  best  material  to  use,  and  probable  cost  7 Also  the 
best  place  to  obtain  it?  We  have  no  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  nearest  railway-station  is  Ilorncastle, 
on  tlie  Great  Northern  Railway. — Rockwork. 


1030. — Pyramid  fruit-trees.— Is  a distance  of  7 feet 
enough  between  pyramid  Apjiles,  Plums,  and  Cherries?  If 
not,  will  it  be  safe  to  move  trees  that  have  been  trans- 
planted from  a nursery  five  years,  and  are  now  about 
2 inches  in  diameter? — Inquirer. 

1031. — Ripe  Pumpkins. — Will  someone  inform  me 
wlien  and  how  to  know  that  Pumpkins  are  ripe  for  gather- 
ing ? Also  the  best  way  to  keep  them  for  winter  use  V I 
failed  last  year  as  to  keeping.  At  sea  we  hang  them  up  in 
the  open  air  and  cut  out  a slice  as  wanted. — It.  C. 

1032. — Striking  “Geranium’’  cuttings.— i 
have  been  told  that  if  these  cuttings  are  dibbled  loosely 
into  sandy  soil  they  strike  quicker  and  are  less  liable  to 
damp  off  than  if  tlie  soil  is  pressed  moderately  hard  about 
them.  Is  this  so,  or  should  they  be  made  firm'? — Novice. 

1033. — Gooseberry-bushes  and  caterpillars. 
— I should  he  glad  if  anyone  would  inform  me  of  anything 
to  apply  to  Gooseberry-bushes  to  prevent  the  caterpillars 
attacking  tliem  next  season,  as  they  ha\'e  done  two  years 
in  succession  ? — Mrs.  Trf.ndell,  St.  Mary's,  Kidlington, 
Oxford. 

1031.— Flue  for  a small  house  for  Tomatoes. 
— IV^otild  “J  C.  C,,”  or  anyone  else,  kindly  tell  me  the  best 
way  of  taking  a flue  to  heat  a house,  10  feet  by  9 feet,  for 
Tomatoes,  and  if  1 could  take  the  same  tlirough  a tirick 
frame  for  Melons  at  one  end  of  the  house? — A Voung 
Beginner. 

103.').— Border  Carnations.— Will  “V.  C ,”  “ .S. 
Rogers,"  or  some  other  growers  of  Carnation!  who  liave 
been  giving  us  such  good  advice  upon  Carnation  cullnre, 
be  good  enough  to  tell  us  who  are  amateurs  how  we  may 
know  tlie  difference  between  Border  Carnations  and  otlier 
varieties  ?— Ivo, 

10:i6.— Growing  bulbs.— Will  anyone  Kindly  tell  me 
where  is  the  most  suitable  district  in  the  South  of  England 
for  growing  bulbs,  such  as  Tnlipi  and  Gladioli?  Sandy 
soil  and  mild  climate.  I understand  that  the  soil  is  very 
suitable  in  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  but  it  is  too  cold  and 
bleak  for  Gladioli.— A.  I.  B. 

1037. — Flowers  for  cutting.  — Having  a large 
garden,  and  being  able  to  dispose  of  a few  flowers,  I should 
like  to  know  the  best  varieties  to  grow  for  making  up  into 
bunches  and  tying?  I should  like  to  begin  about  June  and 
continue  until  cut  down  by  frost.  I have  got  some  cold- 
frames,  but  no  greenhouse.— W.  M. 

1038. — A lean-to  greenhouse.— I have  a lean-to 
greenhouse,  7 yards  by  3 yards,  and  want  to  heat  it  with 
pipes.  Would  someone  kindly  say'  which  is  best,  3-inch  or 
4-inch  pipes,  which  way  should  they  be  fixed,  and  what 
would  be  the  approximate  cost,  with  boiler,  &c.,  all  com- 
plete? IVhat  kind  of  boiler  will  be  best  ? — Inquirer. 

1039.  — Hot-bed. — Will  someone  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  how  to  manage  a hot-bed  in  a frame,  and  to  get 
most  benefit  from  it  ? How  deep  ought  the  manure  to  be, 
and  how  near  the  glass  ought  it  to  come,  and  how  host 
can  it  be  utilised  all  the  year  round?  At  present  ours  lias 
a Cucumber,  but  the  result  is  but  poor. — Ionoramu,s. 

1010.— Repotting  a Vine,  &c.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  when  it  is  the  best  time  to  repot  a Black 
Hamburgh  Grape-l'ine  ? I have  grown  one  in  a heated 
greenhouse  this  summer,  and  it  is  about  18  feet  long,  two 
yeirs  old,  and  has  had  no  Grapes  on  it,  yet  it  was  cut  down 
last  year.  When  ought  it  to  be  put  out  to  harden  off? — 
Grape-Vine. 

1041— Fruit-trees  above  clay.— I am  wishing  to 
plant  a small  piece  of  land  on  a fen  farm  with  fruit-trees— 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  There  is  only  about  a foot  of 
soil  above  the  clay,  and  below  the  2 feet  of  clay  is'  water. 
I shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  reader  what  fruit- 
trees  would  be  likely  to  do  well  in  such  aplace?— H.  A.  M., 
Cambridgeshire. 

1012.— Failure  of  oil-stoves.- After  a four  years’ 
trial  I have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  use  of  oil-stoves  to 
heat  small  greenhouses,  as  I found  that  sooner  or  later 
they  flared  up.  I saw  a black  smoke,  and  found  the  whole 
thing  alight,  the  flame  coming  out  all  round  the  burner. 
Has  anyone  else  had  a like  experience  ? I used  Toope  and 
Sons’  apparatus. — Perplexed. 

1043. — Scorzonera. — 1 sowed  Scorzonera  on  the 
1st  May  on  a warm  border  and  aliout  half  has  thrown  up 
flower-stalks.  Will  these  plants  jirodiice  any  roots  fit  for 
eating  V Will  .Scorzonera  produce  Chards  ; and  what  is 
the  proper  oour.se  to  pursue  in  order  to  ))rocnre  Salsafy 
Chards?  1)0  you  cut  the  first  shoots  and  root  out  the 
plant,  or  leave  it  to  send  up  other  shoots  ? — R.  L. 

1014.— Small  glass-houses.— I have  two  small 
glass-houses,  each  1.5  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  fitted  with 
hot-water  pipes.  Can  I grown  Tomatoes  in  these  all  tlie 
year  round  ? My  summer  ones  are  now  ripe  ; or  can  I 
grow  any  thing  else  that  will  pay  me  for  the  expense  and 
trouble?  I don’t  want  Cucumbers  or  flowers.  I have 
Strawberries  for  the  shelves  later  on.— B.  O.  P. 

1045. — A span-roofed  greenhouse.- 1 have  a 
span-roofed  greenhouse,  15  feet  by  9 feet,  sunk  below 
ground  level  2 feet,  height  in  centre  7 feet.  I want  to 
ensure  keeping  out  frost,  and  would  like  a gentle  wannth 
on  cold  nights.  IVill  someone  kindly  recommend  me  a 
suitable  oil-stove  ? I want  one  that  does  not  give  off  fumes 
and  is  economical  in  burning.— Mrs.  W.  Boheham,  Vale- 
place,  Haverhill,  Suffolk. 

1046. — Carnations  and  maggots,  &c.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  whether  the  Shallot-m.aggots 
will  injure  Carnations  and  Picotees,  as  I want  to  make  a 
Carnation-bed  where  I have  this  year  grown  Shallots,  and 
there  are  a lot  of  maggots  in  the  ground?  What  is  a good 
artifleial  manure  for  Carnations  and  Picotees?  Is  bone- 
dust  a good  manure  for  them  ? What  is  the  best  time  to 
apply,  and  in  what  quantity  should  I use  it? — Alpha. 

1047. — Black  Hamburgh  Vine.— I have  a large 
vinery  (just  taken  it)  with  the  crop,  which  is  nearly  fit  to 
cut.  Will  someone  tell  me  how  to  treat  them  this  winter  ? 
They  were  not  forced  last  year,  but  I should  like  to  force 
them  this  next  year.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what 
time  to  begin  and  how  much  heat  they  require?  The 
Vines  were  painted  last  year— need  I paint  them  this  ? And 
what  is  best  to  paint  them  with?— B.  O.  P. 

1048. — Planting  a greenhouse.— What  are  the 
best  plants  to  grow  in  two  beds  of  a greenhouse,  each 
20  feet  long,  4 feet  wide,  and  containing  2 feet  of  soil,  con 
sisting  of  loam,  sand,  and  manure?  Each  bed  is  well- 


drained.  it  is  de.sired  to  plant  for  effect  and  bloom.  Tlie 
house  runs  north  and  south,  is  20  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide, 
span-roof  6 feet  high  to  eaves,  9 feet  to  centre.  Walk, 
2 feet  wide  between  beds.  Well  heated  with  hot-water 
pipesplaoedin  walk.  Nostaging  in  house.— Northumber- 
land. 

1019.— Plants  for  small  portico.-  I shall  he  glad 
to  know  what  creepers  and  other  plants  would  be  suitable 
for  a small  conservatory  or  portico  at  the  end  of  my 
drawing-room?  It  has  only  one  side  of  glass,  and  that  is 
to  the  nortli.  My  only  means  of  heating  it  in  winter  will 
be  with  a parartin  stove.  There  is  some  rock  in  it,  on 
which  are  a few  Ferns  and  one  or  two  Ivy-plants.  I want 
it  to  look  as  pretty  as  possilile,  and  shall  be  very  glad  of 
help  in  the  matter!  'There  are  no  shelves,  simply  the  rock- 
work  beds. — H.  A.  M. 

1050. — Grapes  in  a greenhouse.— I l ave  a lean 
to  greenhouse,  40  feet  by  15  feet,  healed  with  6-inch  hot 
water  pipes,  in  which  I have  four  Vines — two  are  Muscat 
and  two  Black  Hamburgh.  The  Grapes  are  nearly  all  ripe , 
but  the  bunches  of  the  Muscat  commence  to  dry  or  shrivel 
up  from  the  end  upwards,  until  now  half  of  tlie  bunches 
are  of  no  use.  Did  I cut  too  near  the  stem  when  thinning 
out?  I give  air  freely  on  liright  days,  keeping  tlie  heat  to 
about  65  degs.  to  70  degs. — Inquhier. 

1051. — A weedy  garden.— I have  a ralher  large 
garden,  in  which  the  weeds  were  allowed  to  seed  freely  last 
year.  What  should  I do  next  year  to  keep  the  weeds  down 
with  the  least  labour  ? Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  let 
part  of  it  be  uncropped  and  keep  Uie  boe  going  ? What 
crops  need  the  least  attenlion?  The  weed  is  chiefly 
Groundsel,  and  the  earth  is  green  with  it  soon  after  it  is 
turned  over.  The  soil  is  light  and  dn.  I thought  of 
planting  a good  stretch  of  Potatoes.  Am  keeping  Straw'- 
berry-plants  separate  one  from  another  so  tliat  the  hoe  can 
be  used  among  them. — Weeds. 

1052. — Mushroom-beds,  &c.— I have,  or  can  have, 
a large  quantity'  of  horse-droppings  from  a stable  where 
Peat-Moss-litter  is  employed.  Not  more  of  the  Moss  is 
used  than  can  be  helped.  1,  Will  this  be  suitable  to  make 
Mushroom-beds?  I have  a great  quantity  of  trimmings 
from  the  sides  of  the  roads,  which  consists  to  a large  ex  - 
tent  of  grit  and  sand.  2,  Will  this  do  to  surface  the 
Mushroom-beds,  or  must  I have  loam?  1 can  have  a great 
heap  of  sawdust-manure — i.e.,  the  sawdust  has  been  used 
in  the  stable  instead  of  litter  3,  Is  the  use  of  this  dele- 
terious to  the  soil?  I am  told  that  it  breeds  or  shelters 
wireworms. — C.  Butler. 

1053. — Heating  a greenhouse.— I have  a green 
house  with  a boiler  and  ttvo  rows  of  3-iiich  pipes  in  front 
of  dwelling-house,  and  a boiler  to  supply  a bath  in  kitchen 
at  bask  ; distance  about  65  feet.  I wish  to  connect  kitchen 
boiler  with  greenhouse  boiler.  Would  someone  kindly 
advise  me — 1,  Would  a 1-inch  flow-pipe  led  through  the 
house  (no  return)  be  sufficient?  2,  A suitable  covering  for 
same,  so  as  to  lose  as  little  heat  as  possible  ? 3,  Probable 
amount  of  heat  lost  in  passage  to  greenhouse  boiler,  ther- 
mometer outside,  say,  at  32  degs?  4,  About  how  many' 
gallons  per  twenty-four  hours  would  I need  to  exhaust 
after  the  circuit  of  greenhouse  to  keep  up  a healthy  How 
of  hot  water  ’—Inquirer. 

1054. — Hardy  Orchids.— Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
is  there  any  kind  of  hardy  Orchid  that  will  grow  and 
flower  in  a hanging-basket  placed  in  a large  bay  window 
of  a warm  dining-room  facing  south  ? ) may  slate  that  I 
have  had  no  experience  in  growing  Orchids,  and  therefore 
do  not  care  to  go  in  for  any  very  costly  ones  to  commence 
with.  I have,  however,  been  most  successful  in  growing 
Roses  in  pots.  Pelargoniums,  Gloxinias,  Arum  Lilies, 
Fuchsias,  Begonias,  and  all  kinds  of  bulbs  in  this  same 
window,  and  much  wish  to  try  my  hand  at  something  a 
little  higher.  1 may  state  that  the  hanging-baskets  are 
attached  to  pivots  or  universal  joints  at  top,  same  as 
gaseliers,  so  tliat  I can  turn  them  round  daily  to  give 
all  sides  their  share  of  the  sunshine,  and  have  been  quite 
successful  in  preventing  the  plants  growing  one-sided  or 
unsightly  in  shape. — Soiio. 

10.55. — Neglected  kitchen  garden.— My  kitchen 
garden  has  been  much  neglected  and  I am  anxious  to  have 
one  wall  pointed  and  wired,  and  to  plant  some  new  fruit- 
trees.  It  is  a south  wall,  about  160  feet  long.  1 should  be 
glad  of  suggestions  as  to  what  to  plant,  and  also  whether  it 
is  better  to  wire  with  wire-netting  or  with  straight  wires? 
The  north  wall  has  Morello  Cherries  on  it.  They  fruit 
well,  hut  soon  turn  rotten,  and  have  to  be  picked  in  August. 
The  wall  has  become  very  Mossy,  which  may  account  for 
it.  Is  it  necessary  to  whitewash  the  wall  ? It  is  a pretty- 
old  red  wall,  and  would  be  much  spoilt  in  appearance,  t 
should  also  like  to  plant  Apple-trees  on  trellises  along  the 
inner  walks,  and  should  like  hints  on  the  best  way  of  doing 
so.  In  ordering  fruit-trees,  in  what  condition  is  it  best  to 
order  them  with  a view  to  getting  them  to  bear  quickly  ? 
How  long  must  it  be  before  they  will  hear?  The  garden 
is  in  North  .Sussex,  between  Chichester  and  Haslemere. — 
Ionorant. 

10.56.  —An  oll-stove.— 1 see  in  Gardening,  of  the  25th  of 
August,  that  “ B.  C.  R.,”  in  reply  to  a question  respecting 
.heating  of  a small  greenhouse  with  an  oil-stove,  says  that 
the  fumes  are  very  injurious  to  the  rising  buds  of  the 
generality  of  subjects.  I want  to  know  whether  these 
fumes  to  a great  extent  cannot  be  conveyed  away  by 
means  of  a pipe  and  without  causing  any  smoke  nuisance, 
such  as  one  might  get  at  times  from  a flue  connected  with 
a furnace  ? I should  imagine  that  such  a pipe  from  an 
oil-stove  would  be  a means  for  radiation  of  heat.  Will 
anyone  inform  me  whether  such  an  arrangement  is  feasible? 
I am  rather  anxious  to  know  this,  as  I am  about  to  erect 
a glass-porch  to  my  house,  and  would  like  to  heat  it  with- 
out having  to  use  coal  or  a chimney  from  which  smoke 
would  issue.  Perhaps  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary' 
for  the  stove  to  have  an  inlet  pipe  also  to  supply  it  with 
the  necessary  air  for  combustion,  in  order  to  totally 
prevent  the  escape  of  fumes  into  the  greenhouse’— 
J.  T.  K. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1057.— Oncldiums  and  Odontog-lossums  (H 
JaHa/'d.).— Probably  kept  too  cool. 
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lOoS.— Passion-flower  not  blooming  (M.  B.  N.). 
—Probably  the  plant  is  not  strong  enough.  Have  a little 
patience. 

1059. — Carnations  dying  (Carnation  Grower).— 
Tire  disease  is  very  prevalent  this  year.  See  reply  to 
“ Mrs.  E.  Kno.\  " in  this  issue. 

1060. — Gladiolus  not  flowering  (A.  B.  X.).— 
There  are  different  kinds  of  Gladiolus,  and  in  the  case  of 
some  kinds  it  is  too  early  to  plant  out  in  March. 

1061. — White  Jasmine  (M.  E.  G.).—A  very  fine 
form  of  the  common  Jasmine,  the  best  we  have  seen.  We 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  tell  us  where  to  get  it. 

1062. — Death  of  Clematis  (J.  L.  E.).—Yon  do  not 
say  whether  it  is  only  a shoot  or  the  whole  plant  that  is 
dead.  There  are  many'  accidents  that  might  cause  the 
injury,  such  as  a borer,  a mouse,  a knife,  or  a scythe.  You 
do  not  give  us  details  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion. 

1063. — Seedling  Begonias  {George  PraHei/).— The 
Begonia  is  a very  large  and  fine  variety,  and  should  be 
submitted  in  good  condition  to  a good  grower  like  Mr. 
Laing,  of  Forest-hill.  You  can  give  it  any  name  you  like! 
If  you  want  fruit  named  you  should  send  a few  of  each 
kind,  and  all  the  better  if  you  send  a leaf  or  a shoot.  Seed- 
ling Carnations,  of  course,  cannot  be  named. 

1064. — Carnation  disease  (Mrs.  E.  Knox).—\t  is 
the  Carnation  disease,  which  is  very  prevalent  this  year. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  us  in' a large  degree.  It  is 
partly  owing  to  the  open  winter,  and  we  think,  if  anything, 
it  is  worse  in  rich  ground  in  which  the  plants  grew  pretty 
freely.  There  is  no  remedy,  except  changing  the  ground. 
Give  the  plants  good,  sweet  ground,  but  do  not  manure. 

1066.— Mushroom.— Plea le  let  me  know  in  your  next 
issue  if  this  is  an  edible  Mushroom  ? — R.  II.  S. 

I'es,  but  not  a good  one. 

1007.— Procuring  Pigs.— Wili  “ G.,”  or  any  other 
reader,  kindly  inform  me  where  I can  obtain  St.'  John's 
and  Pingode  Mel  Fig-trees?— W.  H. 

- ,v  From  any  good  nursery  you  should  now  get  the.se. 

1038. — Primroses  in  shady  peat-bed.— Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  if  Japanese  Primroses  and 
Primula  cortusoides  would  do  well  in  a shady  peat-bed 
prepared  for  Wood  Lilies  ?— S. 

Y Ves  ; these  plants  should  thrive  in  such  a bed. 

1039. — Old  Pear-trees.— Will  someone  tell  me  the 
proper  time  for  pruning  Pear-trees  and  other  wall-fruit  ?— 
A.  F. 

Any  time  during  the  late  late  autumn  nr  winter 
will  be  best.  Do  not  overprune  or  prune  too  hard.  The 
question  about  the  old  tree  is  too  vague. 

1070. — Some  hardy  plants  in  shade.— Would 
Lylhrum  roseum  superbum,  Galtonia  candicans,  or  Milla 
biflora  do  well  in  a bed  a good  deal  shaded  by  trees  ?— S. 

The  two  first  would  live^  but  not  perhaps  thrive^  in 
the.  shade ; the  Milla,  we  should  not  put  in  it  ; too  much  de- 
pendson  thesoil  and  other  things  that  we  knoxv  nothing  of. 

1071. — Getting  sandstone.— Would  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  where  I can  procure  a quantity  of  sandstone  for 
an  open-air  fernery,  and  what  the  cost  w'ould  be  for  a load  ? 
Locality,  Blackheath. — H.  A.  P. 

,■*,  There  is  plenty  of  sandstone  near  you,  in  much  of 
the  county  of  .Sussex,  and  any  quarryman  should  be  able 
to  supply  you. 

1072.  — Scabious. — Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  where 
I can  get  the  seed  of  a variety  of  this  flower  in  a yellowish- 
green  colour,  with  a much-fringed  edge  ?— CEPiuLiRU 
T.4TARIO.V. 

The  a’pin'  Scabious,  a very  tall  perennial,  is  prob- 
ably the  plant  sought.  It  should  be  got  in  any  good  nursery 
for  hardy  plants. 

1073.  — Italian  Oii-jars. — Seme  time  since  a corres- 
pondent advised  the  use  of  the  large  Italian  red-ware  oil- 
jars  (Aladdin’s  jars,  they  might  be  called).  I should  be 
grateful  if  anyone  could  tell  me  where  they  can  be 
obtained.  I fear  they  are  a thing  of  the  past,  as  oil  is  not 
shipped  in  them  now,  I am  told.— Salf. 

♦*»  Fry  Barto  Valle’s,  in  the  llayniarket,  London,  or 
any  other  large  importers  of  Lucca  oil. 

1074. — Transplanting  Laurel-bush.— I have  a 
large  Laurel-bush  growing  in  an  awkward  corner  of  a 
garden  ; I want  to  transplant  it.  When  is  the  best  time? 
I also  want  to  know  when  is  the  best  time  to  transplant  a 
Rhododendron  V — Tran.splant. 

. Laurels  are  a mistake  anywhere  in  a garden,  and 
we  advise  you  to  transplant  it  to  the  rubbish-heap. 
Rhododendrons  are  moved  with  safety  in  the  spring  or 
earlg  summer. 

1075. — Taking  in  a plot.— I am  taking  into  my 
garden  an  adjoining  plot  of  Grass-land,  with  a good  crop  of 
weeds  and  Couch  Grass,  and  contemplate  a dirticulty  in 
getting  rid  of  them.  Will  someone  kindly  advise  as  to 
best  way  to  proceed  ? The  plot  is  about  300  square  yards. 
— South  Norwood. 

' , Vou  won’t  do  much  good  u'ith  it  unless  you  trench 
it  all  two  spits  deep  and  loosen  the  bottom  also.  Throw 
out  all  thfi  Conch  as  you  go  along. 

1076. — Keeping  Fuchsias.— I have  some  nice 
young  plants  of  these  in  the  garden  wliich  I should  like  to 
keep  during  the  winter,  but  have  noglass-house.  Could  I do 
so  ? And  if  so,  when  should  I take  them  up  ? — Mayfield. 

*♦4  In  most  2>arts  of  the  country  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  Fuchsias  in  the  open  air  by  putting  a little  coal- 
ashes  over  the  roots  in  winter,  in  niang  parts  of  the 
W’st,  and  in  Ireland,  and  in  seashore,  districts,  several 
kinds  thrive  ivithout  any  protection. 


896.— Weeds  on  lawns  (Thomson).— The  recom- 
mendation in  your  columns  on  this  subject  some  weeks  aj'^o 
to  take  up  the  turf,  char  it,  and  then  put  it  down  again, 
would  be  rather  expensive  to  put  in  practice.  To  level  a 
lawn  CO  feet  square  cost  me  about  .€5 some  yearago.  Ittook 
two  men  a month,  allowing  for  wet  weather.  Another  lawn 
made  out  of  afield  which  did  not  require  so  much  levelling, 
lieing  100  feet  by  45  feet,  took  a man  and  a lad  a month  in 
November,  and  cost  nearly  .flS.  I have  found  the  best  way 
toclaaralawn  infested  by  Plantains,  Dandelions,  Hawk- 
bits,  and  D.iisies,  is  to  get  up  said  weeds  with  a Daisy-fork 
after  rain,  and  then  roll  the  lawn.  To  get  up  weeds  with 
a long  root,  it  is  a good  plan  to  put  a finger  of  the  left 
hand  on  the  centre,  while  lifting  up  the  weed  with  the 
fork.  To  avoid  stooping  provide  yourself  with  a board  or 
a pad  on  which  to  kneel.— G. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  arid  address  of  sender. 

J.  II.  Davies.— Ot  course  it  means  no  more  Rhubarb. 

After  the  end  of  June  the  sticks  must  not  be  pulled. 

A.  B.  F. — The  plants  will  bloom  on  from  year  to  year,  but 
it  is  best  to  raise  a stock  each  year  to  have  plants  in  hand. 
The  best  time  to  raise  seeds  is  May,  sowing  them  in  a box 

of  light  soil. II.  £dn>a)'ds.— Apply  to  Merry  weather’s, 

Bow-street,  London,  W.C.  They  are  as  likely  to 

help  you  as  anyone. W.  Ruckley.—The  Tomato'  is  a 

fruit,  and  is  now  eaten  as  such,  being  used  even  for  dessert. 
It  is  exhibited  in  both  divisions  at  exhibitions,  sometimes 
as  a iruit  and  sometimes  as  a vegetable.  In  both  sections 

it  is  admissible. Mrs.  Weatherill.— Your  treatment  of 

the  plant  is  evidently  wrong.  It  has  probably  been  kept 
too  dry,  and  weshould  not  think  the  cold  inspringhadmuch 
effect  upon  it.  Give  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer, 

especially  if  in  a tub  standing  out  in  an  exposed  spot. 

0.  Nicholas. — Yes,  the  old  plant  might  be  kept,  and  the 
layers  will  root  if  in  pots  ; but  layer  them  at  once  as  the 
time  has  really  gone  by  for  this  work.  We  shall  he 

pleased  to  give  a list  of  the  best  Border  Carnations. 

Omega.— You  do  not  say  so,  but  probably  the  position  is  too 
shady.  Verbenas  require  a fairly  light  soil  and  sunny  spot. 

■ Geo.  Gilbert.— Try  Lockie’s  Perfection.  Cut  the 

Cucumbers  when  of  the  desired  length.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  them  big.  The  best  flavoured  fruits  are  those 

of  medium  size. R.  R. — Evidently  the  Raspberries  are 

thoroughly  worn  out,  and  require  replanting.  Our  advice 
is  to  lift  them  in  October  and  replant.  Choose  a cool 
spot,  trench  the  soil  deeply,  and  plant  sti'ong  canes. 
Superlative  is  one  of  the  best  kinds,  the  fruit  large,  freely 
produced,  and  of  good  flavour.  The  Camellia  has  been 
treated  wrongly.  We  should  give  weak  supplies  ot  soot- 
water  occasionally  to  give  the  leaves  a better  colour. 

Take  the  plant  in  at  once. IF.  G.  D.— Please  send 

specimens  of  the  Tomato  leaves. S.  C. — The  Ivy  may 

be  cut  back,  but  not  the  others.  One  will  get  a strong 

growth  it  dealt  with  in  this  way. J.  Geldert.—'We 

should  grow  a low,  hardy  Poplar,  because  quick  in  growth. 

J.  G.  IF.— The  sized  pots  mentioned  will  do,  and  the 

Pyrettirums  had  better  be  potted  off  separately.  Plant 
out  Delphiniums  in  the  autumn  in  deep  soil  and  sunny 

spot. Torquay. — Marichal  Niel  Rose  is  very  uncertain. 

We  should  think  the  Rose  is  kept  too  wet,  the  wood  being 
very  unripened.  At  this  time  little  moisture  is  needed  at 
the  roots,  keep  the  plants  fairly  dry,  and  increase  the 

supplies  of  water  as  new  growth  is  being  made. H. 

BftcX'.— Please  say  whether  you  require  hardy  or  tender 
Daphnes.  There  are  many  kinds,  some  requiring  a green- 
house   A.  II. — We  have  tried  the  matter,  but  it  did  not 

answer. Regular  Subscriber.— \Ve  should  be  pleased  to 

see  the  Carnation. — 5.  Page.— Apply  to  Messrs.  Vilmorin. 

Rue  Quai-de  la-Miigisserie,  Paris. Plymouth.— A Rip- 

pingille  boiler  will  be  suitable. Greengrocer. — You 

had  better  consult  a good  directory. Westwood. — The 

SweetSultan  is  anannual. Lively,  Amanf.- They  might 

be  thus  grown,  but  would  not  be  nearly  so  pretty  as  in 
the  open.  One  does  not  want  such  things  under  glass. 

Northern. — Pinks  do  not  sport — at  least,  very  rarely. 

They  remam  true  to  colour. E.  Walfe.— It  is  impos- 

sible to  name  from  a single  leaf  as  there  are  many  alike, 

and  this  one  may  be  immature. Lively. — Certainly, 

but  not  the  Lobelia,  as  some  judges  might  take  exception 
to  this  plant. Bell. — Green-fly  and  drought  are  respon- 
sible for  the  mischief. IF.  (?.— Butler  and  McOullock, 

Govent  Garden,  will  perhaps  lielp  you. J.  E.  IF. 

— The  best  thing  to  use  would  be  a Wardian-case,  to  be 
got  from  Messrs.  Barr  & Son,  King-street,  Covent-garden. 

II.  W. — We  do  not  quite  know  what  you  mean  by  a 

puzzle-garden.  If  you  will  kindly  give  more  information 

we  shall  be  happy  to  help  you. ■Snl/.— Good  galvanised 

wire  will  do,  but  it  must  be  painted  with  two  coats  of 

white  lead. II.  A.  Arnold. — Probably  the  young  tubers 

were  frosted,  and  this  is  simply  a stunted  growth.  We 

cannot  detect  any  real  disease. E.  S.  Dawson. — The 

berries  have  shanked.  Give  more  particulars,  as  possibly 

thejborderis  in  very  bad  condition. Fn  if!/. —The  Oak  is  a 

British  tree,  and  extends  over  all  Europe,  except  the  north. 

Henry  Rolfe. — Moore’s  “ British  Ferns”  will  suit  you. 

You  can  get  it  through  any  good  publisher. T.  Mers- 

field. — Have  a little  patience.  As  the  plant  increases  in 

age  and  strength  it  will  bloom  profuseijr. -Novice. — 

“ Orchids,”  to  be  obtained  from  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand, 
W.C.,  will  suit  you. Northern. — You  cannot  grow  Rasp- 
berries under  Horse  Chestnut-trees. Amateur. — The 

flowers  will  fertilise  themselves. S. — “The  Rose,”  by 

Elwanger  (William  Heineman,  London),  will  be  useful  for 
you. A Duffer. — Please  read  recent  notes  on  Straw- 

berry culture.  You  should  always  read  carefully  the 
calendar  for  each  week.  You  can  now  get  runners  from 
some  of  your  friends.  Pot  them  up  in  small  pots— 10-inch 
is  more  of  suitable  size — and  stand  them  on  a hard  bottom. 
They  will  root  freely,  and  may  be  planted  out  next  spring. 

The  following  year  they  will  make  good  plants. 

Novice. — Transplant  Box-edging  in  about  a fortnight's 

time,  or  the  early  spring. Novice.— Ho ; utterly  useless. 

M.  C.  B.— Thoroughly  scoop  out  the  whole  of  the  decayed 

matter  and  tlien  put  a piece  of  Portland  cement  in  it. 

IF.  C. — Write  to  the  Agent-General  of  the  Colony,  who 
would  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  the  most  reliable  in- 
formation. It  is  most  essential  to  make  up  your  mind  as 
to  where  you  intend  going,  and  it  will  depend  entirely  on 
yourself  whether  you  are  more  successful  in  the  Colonies 

than  you  have  been  here.- Tomato,  Glasgow.— You  con 

do  nothing  without  sun  ; but  perhaps  you  can  alter  the 
house  in  some  way  so  as  to  let  in  the  light.  Tomatoes  re- 
quire more  sun  than  almost  any  fruit,  especially  in  your 

country. A.  P.  S. — We  do  not  know  anything  of  the 

plant  in  question;  if  you  could  send  specimen  we  might  help 
youiuthematter. — IF.  Wainwright, Stanley,  Wakefield. — A 
pretty  lot  of  seedling  Carnation  flowers,  but  scarcely  worth 
naming  individually'. Greenhouse  Plants. — Your  ques- 

tion is  too  vague.  There  is  a large  number  of  greenhouse 
plants,  and  many  require  special  treatment.  Read  Baines 

on  “ Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.” G.  B.— Send  to 

R.  H.  Society,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

E.  R.  (Ferns,  A-c.J.— Your  letter  is  not  at  all  clear. 

If  you  will  kindly  make  your  meaning  plain,  we  will  do 

our  best  to  answer  you. Old  Subscriber — You  will  do 

no  harm,  but  good,  to  your  Tomatoes  by  pinching  them 
I sharply  in.  There  is  no  better  Tomato  than  the  Old  Red, 
if  flavour  is  considered,  as  we  think  it  should  always  be. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

*'**  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  'which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  GARDEUiNa  Illub- 
tratbd,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— TFesfaiood. — Crimson  flower 
probably  a Lychnis  ; other  y ellow  flower  Solidago  vir-  | 
gaurea.— — Amateur. — 1,  Justicia  carnea  ; 2,  Dolichadeira  | 
tubiflora  ; 3,  Lantana  species  ; 4,  A Enpatorium  apparently 

(send  flowers) ; 5,  cannot  name  without  flowers. (?.  S., 

Duns.— I,  Veronica  spicata;  2 and  3,  Cannot  name  accu- 
rately ; 4,  Liastris  spicata ; 6,  Astrantia  major  ; 6,  Salvia 
ratensis  rubra  ; 7,  OUnothera  species  ; 8,  Actea  spicata  ; 

, Inula  Oculus  Christ!  ; 10,  Anemone  narcissiflora ; 

11,  Geranium  sanguineum ; 12,  Not  recognised, 

Abbots  Leigh.— Cottleya,  crispa. Extempore.— 1,  Insuffi- 

cient to  name ; 2,  apparently  an  Anthemis ; 3,  Begonia 
fuchsioides  ; 4 and  5,  Insufficient ; 6,  Cyperus  alternilolius  ; 

7,  Sedum  Sieboldi ; 8,  Tradesoantia  zebrina  ; 9,  A Lychnis  I 
apparently,  but  poor  specimen.  Another  time  please  send 

better  specimens. A.  B.  N. — A seedling  Fig-tree. 

R.  L.  II. — We  regret  that  your  plants  went  astray,  and 
reached  us  eventually  in  an  unrecognisable  condition. 

Will  you  kindly  send  them  again  ’ A Constant  Reader, 

Carth. — 1,  Justicia  carnea  ; Slender  blue  flower  is  Liuaria 
purpurea  ; 2,  Cockspur  Thorn  probably  ; if  you  wish  to  be 
certain  send  good  specimen  in  fruit ; 4,  Veronica  ; 5,  send 

better  specimen. Arthur  Salt.— I,  Wild  Field  Scabious 

(Scabiosa  campestris);  2,  French  Willow  (Epilobium  an- 
gustifolium) ; 3,  Mountain  Cornflower  (Centaurea  mon- 
tana)  ; 4,  Rose  Campion  (Lychnis  agrostemma  coronaria) ; 

5,  Musk  Mallow  (Malva  moschata). K.  V. — Rose  Cam- 
pion.  M.  Forteath.— You  send  too  many  ; not  more 

than  four  can  be  named  at  a time.  Please  send  others 
again.  1,  Common  Loosestrife  ; 2,  Scarlet  Lychnis  ; 3, 
Orange  Mouse-ear  ; 4,  Blood  Geranium  (G.  sanguineum). 

P.  II.  B.— It  is  impossible  to  name  plants  from  such 

scraps  as  you  send.  The  only  thing  that  has  a flower  on  it 

among  your  specimens  is  the  Virginian  Tradescantia. 

E.  Jallard. — There  are  a dozen  Dendrobiums  like  the  one 
enclosed,  and  it  cannot  be  named  unless  you  send  a 

proper  specimen. Mrs.  Rounthwaite.—l,  Partridge 

Berry  (Gaultheria  Shallon) ; 2,  Sedum  denticulatum. 

II.  P.  M. — Yes,  it  is  Watercress,  rather  luxuriantly  grown. 

Doum  East. — Spirm  opulifolia. S.  E.  G. — 1,  Forms 

ot  the  Oriental  Plane  ; 2,  Italian  Cypress. B.  IF.  F. — 

The  French  Sorrelr  Yes,  it  can  be  used.  See  the  “Vege- 
table Garden,”  published  by  John  Murray,  for  the  uses  of 

all  these  herbs. Flower. — The  Guelder  Bose.  Take 

ripened  shoots  in  autumn  and  strike  in  a cold-frame.  You 

can  buy  it  very  cheaply  in  nurseries. J.  B. — A good 

form  ot  C.  Trianas,  which  is  called  in  books  C.  labiata 
Trianae.  There  are,  however,  many  fine  varieties  of  this 

Orchid. M.  S.  B. — We  cannot,  unfortunately,  name  the 

plant  unless  j on  send  better  specimens.  We  shall  then  be 

hapOT  to  assist  you. -IF.  M.  N. — Golden  Rod  (Solidago). 

L.  J.  C.— Sorry  we  cannot  name  the  Rose  sent. C. 

Sayer.—A  seedling  Cactus  Dahlia. IF.  Buxton. — It  was 

impossible  to  identify  the  specimens,  as  they  were  not 
numbered. Siskin.— The  Aspen. L.  B.  E. — Hyperi- 
cum calycinum. East  Anglia. — Adiantum  Farleyense. 

North  Lancashire. — It  is  the  little  Fuchsia  myrtifolia. 

John. — The  Marguerite  is  probably  a variation,  and 

may  be  worth  keeping,  as  some  ot  the  pretty  new  ones  are 

“sports”  ot  this  kind, T.  IF.  S.—l,  Chrysanthemum 

coronarium  ; 2,  The  “brown”  one  is  a form  of  the  same 
(the  Brown  Daisy), -S.  Love.— A Mesembryanthemum. 


Names  of  fruits.— Seorpe  Pratley.— The  Pear  you 
send  is  in  an  immature  condition,  and  cannot  be  identified. 

Eli  Pitt. — We  cannot  name  the  Pears  now  sent. 

Please  send  again  when  ripe. M.  Eomfray. — We  can 

only  name  fruit  from  fairly-grown  examples,  ripe,  and 

carefully  numbered. Admiral. — Myrobalan  Plum.  Yes,  j 

it  is  edible,  and  a very  good  jam,  we  believe,  can  he  pre-  ( 
pared  from  them.  i 


Catalogues  received.  — Dutch  Flower-roots, 
Lilies,  and  Daffodils.— Mr.  B.  Soddy,  243,  Walworth-road, 

London,  S.E. Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs.— Messrs.  Ant. 

Roozen  & Sons,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland 

Bulbous  Flower-roots  and  Garden  Requisites.— Messrs. 

W.  Tait  & Co.,  119  and  120,  Capel-street,  Dublin. 

Selected  Eyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcis.si,  Liliums,  and  other 
Spring-flowering  B»i5s.— Messrs.  Fotheringham  & King, 
Corn  Exchange,  Whitesands,  Dumfries. Bulb  Cata- 

logue.—Messrs.  E.  Webb  & Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

All  stocks  should  be  well-provisioned  for  the 
■winter  by  the  end  of  September  or  the  early 
part  of  October.  A bright,  warm  September  is 
of  great  value  to  the  Bee-keeper,  as  it  enables 
gentle  stimulative  feeding  to  be  carried  on  to  . 
encourage  increase  of  population  in  the  hive  j 
and  ensure  a large  number  of  young  Bees  to  go  | 
through  the  winter,  and  be  ready  for  hard  work  ■ 
on  the  return  of  spring.  The  main  points  to  be  j 
observed  in  preparing  colonies  of  Bees  for  , 
w’inter  are  abundance  of  sealed  stores,  a large  I 
number  of  young  Bees,  a pi-olific  queen,  and  a ^ 
dry,  warm  hive.  Coverings  of  frames  for  J 
winter  may  consist  of  two  or  three  thicknesses  ' 
of  sacking,  upon  which  may  be  placed  a piece  of  j 
thick  carpet  or  felt.  A sheet  of  brown  paper 
adds  greatly  to  the  warmth  if  placed  on  top  of 
the  quilts.  Care  should  be  taken  in  arranging  j| 
the  coverings  of  frames  that  there  is  no  draught* 
through  the  hive.  Instead  of  cutting  winter* 
passages  in  the  combs  it  is  better  to  have  a* 
passage  over  the  tops  of  the  combs  by  placing  a* 
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slick  under  the  quilts.  All  propolis  should  he 
scraped  from  top  bars  before  winter  coverings 
are  put  on.  Double-walled  hives  may  have  the 
spaces  filled  with  chaff  or  cork-dust  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  heat,  and  assist  in  keeping  an 
even  temperature  within  the  hive.  A bottom- 
less box,  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  hive,  4 inches 
deep,  having  a piece  of  calico  tacked  on  to  the 
bottom,  and  filled  with  cork-dust,  makes  a good 
winter  cover  for  frames. 

Introducing  young  queens  to  hives. — Now 
is  a good  time  to  introduce  young  fertile  queens 
to  hives  to  take  the  place  of  aged  or  worn-out 
ones,  and  to  colonies  that  have  become  queen- 
less.  In  this  operation  a queen  cage  is  used  in 
which  to  confine  the  queen  when  first  placed  in 
the  hive,  otherwise  the  Bees  would  be  likely  to 
destroy  her.  If  she  is  confined  to  the  cage  and 
placed  upon  one  of  the  combs  for  a time,  and 
then  set  at  liberty,  she  is  generally  well  received. 
The  cage  containing  the  queen  is  pressed  into  a 
comb  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  cells,  if  what  is 
called  a pipe-covered  cage  be  used,  great  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  queen  in  any  way. 
The  comb  selected  should  be  one  containing 
honey  that  she  may  be  supplied  with  food  ; the 
Bees  are  now  sprinkled  with  syrup,  and  the 
hive  closed  till  the  next  day,  when  it  is  opened 
and  the  Bees  again  sprinkled  with  syrup, 
and  the  queen  released  from  the  cage,  and 
watched  to  see  that  the  Bees  take  to  her  kindly. 
al  ould  they  not  do  so  she  is  returned  to  the  cage, 
and  the  experiment  tried  again  the  next  day. 
If  it  be  wished  to  exchange  an  old  queen  for  a 
younger  one,  the  old  queen  is  searched  for  by 
removing  the  combs  one  by  one,  and  when  found 
placed  in  a cage  and  introduced  to  the  hive, 
between  two  of  the  combs,  and  left  for  about 
six  hours,  then  removed  and  the  young  queen 
placed  in  a cage,  and  in  two  days  released, 
when  she  is,  as  a rule,  favourably  received  by 
the  inmates  of  the  hive.  A good  kind  of  queen 
cage  is  that  made  of  wire  net,  having  a flange 
on  the  top  to  prevent  its  entering  the  hive  too 
far,  and  an  entrance  in  which  to  insert  the 
queen  ; by  pressing  a wire  a door  is  opened  at 
the  bottom,  which  allows  the  queen  to  escape 
into  the  hive. 

Wax  melting. — All  the  waste  and  trouble 
incidental  to  the  various  old-fashioned  processes 
of  preparing  wax  are  avoided  by  the  use  of  the 
wax  extractor.  It  consists  of  an  outer  tin 
cylinder,  very  much  resembling  an  ordinary 
Potato-strainer,  having  a tin  dish  inside  pro- 
vided with  a spout.  Between  the  dish  and  the 
outer  cylinder,  the  bottom  is  pierced  to  admit 
steam,  and  a basket  of  perforated  zinc  fits  over 
the  tin  dish.  The  basket  being  filled  with  old 
combs,  the  whole  is  placed  over  a saucepan  about 
half  filled  with  water,  and  put  on  the  fire.  The 
steam  passes  through  the  perforations  in  the 
bottom,  melting  every  particle  of  wax,  which 
oozes  through  the  perforated  zinc  basket  into 
the  dish,  and  out  of  the  spout  into  a pan  or 
other  receptacle,  which  should  have  the  sides 
oiled,  and  contain  about  2 inches  of  hot  water, 
to  keep  the  wax  from  adhering.  The  wax  thus 
obtained  is  of  a beautiful  colour,  and  freed  from 
all  impurities.  Another  way,  but  not  so  good, 
is  to  put  the  combs  into  a clean  saucepan,  with 
as  much  soft  water  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevt  nt  the  wax  burning.  Place  the  saucepan 
over  a slow  fire,  stirring  occasionally  until  the 
wax  s melted,  then  strain  through  a fine  canvas- 
bag  nto  a tub  of  cold  water,  and  laying  the  bag 
upt  n a piece  of  smooth  board  of  such  a length  that 
one  end  will  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  ; com- 
press the  bag  of  hot  wax  with  a wooden  roller ; 
the  wax  will  ooze  through  and  run  down  the 
board  into  the  water,  and  set  in  thin  flakes 
upon  its  surface.  When  all  is  finished,  collect 
the  wax  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  put  it 
again  in  a clean  saucepan  with  a little  water, 
and  meltvery  carefully  over  a slow  fire,  removing 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  sufficiently  melted  it 
can  be  poured  into  wetted  moulds,  and  allowed 
to  cool  slowly  to  prevent  cracking. 

S.  S.  G.,  Sturmiiisfp.r  Neidon. 


QUERY. 

1077.— A beginner  In  Bee-keeping.— I have 
hef;un  to  keep  Bees  this  year,  l)ut  could  I have  chosen  a 
worse  year,  it  being  so  wet?  My  hive  is  a wooden  one,  cost 
about  15s.,  and  my  swarm  was  10s.  6d.  Do  you  think  I 
shall  have  any  honey  this  year  ? The  Bees  were  brought 
to  me  in  the  first  week  in  June,  and  I do  not  find  much  in- 
struction in  the  shilling  manuals.  Are  the  glass-hives  very 
expensive?  Would  you  give  me  a list  of  flowers  fora 
Bee-garden,  and  when  to  sow  them  ?— Bp.is, 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

873.— Unhealthy  fowls.— The  only  thing 
I can  recommend  “ H.  I.  B.”  to  do  is  to  kill 
and  bury  in  lime  the  whole  of  his  fowls.  I take 
it  they  are  all  related  to  each  other,  and  I pre- 
sume the  whole  of  them  are  more  or  less  aft'ected 
with  liver  disease.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  ailments  which  poultry-keepers  have  to 
contend  with,  for  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate 
when  it  gains  a footing  in  any  large  yard,  and 
it  is  certainly  hopeless  to  try  to  cure  it. 
“H.  I.  B.”  does  not  say  how  his  birds  are  fed, 
nor  does  he  tell  us  how  they  are  bred  ; but  I 
may  remark  that  the  free  use  of  Indian  Corn  is 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  disease, 
and  to  breed  from  affected  specimens  is  certain 
to  spread  it  still  more.  It  is  for  the  latter 
reason  that  I advise  him  to  sacrifice  the  lot  and 
start  afresh.  If  I were  in  his  place  I would  not 
buy  any  more  fowls  until  February,  but  would 
give  ground  a rest  for  the  winter. — Doubting. 

920.— Fowls  eating  feathers.— The 

only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  cut  off 
the  edges  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hen’s  beaks. 
This  does  not  prevent  their  eating,  but  it  does 
prevent  their  getting  a firm  grip  of  the  feathers, 
so  that  they  cannot  pull  them  out.  The  horny 
part  of  the  beak  grows  like  the  nails  on  a human 
hand,  so  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  operation 
should  be  repeated  as  often  as  circumstances 
permit.  “Attentive  Reader  ” does  not  say  how 
many  fowls  are  kept  in  the  run.  It  is  possible 
that  they  are  overcrowded  ; this  favours  the 
habit  complained  of.  Another  likely  cause  of 
feather-eating  is  a lack  of  green  food  or  water  ; 
and  sometimes  I believe  the  habit  to  be  heredi- 
tary. I do  not  think  any  remedy  can  be  relied 
on  in  all  cases,  except  that  I have  mentioned, 
nor  do  I believe  that  any  hens  which  have  reallj' 
acquired  the  habit  will  be  cured. — Doubting. 

872.— Plymoutli  Rock  fowls.— It  can- 
not be  truly  said  that  any  breed  of  fowls  is  the 
best  for  winter  laying,  because  so  much  depends 
on  the  strain,  whether  it  has  been  bred  specially 
for  eggs  or  feathers.  Plymouth  Rocks,  how- 
ever, are  amongst  the  best  lajers,  and  if  well- 
bred  in  that  respect  are  hard  to  beat.  If 
“Alpha”  wished  to  breed  some  really  good 
layers  next  year  he  should  buy  a Leghorn 
cockerel  now,  and  hatch  his  chickens  in  March 
and  April  next. — Doubting. 

791. — A blind  fowl. — It  is  impossible  to 
account  for  such  cases  as  “ Subscriber’s,”  unless 
the  bird  has  been  kept  in  a run  exposed  to  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  resting  on  a white  or 
light-coloured  soil.  I make  this  suggestion 
because  occasionally  my  duties  take  me  to  a 
district  where  the  houses  are  built  with  light- 
coloured  stones,  and  the  roads  are  paved  with  a 
similar  kind  of  material.  On  bright  mornings 
the  glare  is  very  trying  to  eyes  not  used  to  the 
place.  It  may  be  so  with  regard  to  this  fowl. 
I fear  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  name  a remedy. 
— Doubting. 

977.— Fowls  for  laying.— There  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a sort  of  fowl  to  lay 
during  July  and  the  two  following  months. 
Minorcas  crossed  with  Dorkings,  or  Leghorns 
crossed  with  Dorkings.  Again,  Houdans  crossed 
either  with  Dorkings  or  with  Langshans  would 
be  good  kinds.  Two  methods  may  be  adopted 
to  obtain  the  results  asked  for  by  Mrs.  Whyley 
— namely,  set  the  eggs  as  early  in  January  as 
possible,  take  care  of  these  early  chickens  and 
they  will  begin  laying  about  the  end  of  Juljq  or 
in  August,  according  to  time  of  sitting.  I 
saw  some  Minorcas  that  were  hatched  early  in 
January  a few  days  ago,  and  these  had  begun 
laying.  Again,  if  this  method  cannot  be  adopted 
then  set  some  eggs  so  they  will  come  out  early  in 
October  ; take  care  of  these  till  they  get  fledged, 
feeding  them  well  through  the  winter,  and 
although  they  will  not  grow  much  during  that 
time,  they  will  get  on  fast  after  the  days 
lengthen,  and  commence  laying  from  April 
onward.  They  have  generally  laid  all  through 
the  autumn  with  me.  There  are  good  and  bad 
layers  in  every  sort ; it  is  more  a question  of 
selection  than  kinds. — Chard. 

QUERY. 

1078.— Fowl  dying.— I had  a fowl  die  a day  or  two 
ago.  It  was  found  dead  on  a neet  with  an  egg  partly  de- 
posited. What  is  the  reason  of  death  ? It  was  amongst  a 
number  of  young  pullets,  but  they  are  all  healthy,  and 
have  just  begun  to  lay  eggs.  One  or  two  of  the  first  eggs 
had  a few  small  grubs  on  the  shell  when  first  laid.  Will 
anyone  kindly  explain  what  I should  do?— Kki.it.v. 
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G.  HAYWARD 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 

869,  BROCKLEY  ROAD,  BROCKLEY,  LONDON. 


BOX  CARDEN  BARROW,  i FRAME  BARROW 

18s.  6d.  each.  I 25s.  each. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  FREE. 


This  is  Hayward’s  No.  1 and  No.  2. 

No.  1 Span-roof  and  No.  2 Lean-to  GreenhouBes  are  pre- 
pared especially  for  amateurs,  made  of  Best  Red  Deal, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  complete  with  Ventilators,  Door,  Stages 
for  plants,  Painted  one  coat,  16-oz.  Glass,  all  necessary  Iron* 
work.  Delivered  and  packed  free  on  rails  at  the  following 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  New  List. 

No.  1 Span-roof.  I No.  2 Lean-to. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  j£2  16  0 7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  iS2  8 0 

9 ft.  „ 6 ft.  M 4 0 0 I 8 ft.  „ 5 ft.  „ 2 16  0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 5 0 0 1 10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 4 10  0 

12  ft.  M 8 ft.  ,1  6 0 0 1 12  ft.  M 8 ft.  M 5 10  0 

For  other  sizes  and  prices  write  for  Illustrated  List  to 

359,  BROCKLEY  ROAD,  BROCKLEY,  S.E. 


PEARCE  & HEATLEY 

WINTER  CARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES 

&c.,  &c., 

IN  ALL  STYLES. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.  Surveys  made. 

S3  I 8 Of  all  makes  and  sizes  supplied 

I L.  Ca  Bl  and  fixed  at  the  cheapest  rates. 

GREENHOUSES  in  great  variety 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES.-4  ft.  by  3 ft.,  18s. 

“HOLLOWAY”  BOILER 

and  4-inch  Pipes,  from  55s. 


BEST  WORK  ONLY. 

Hundreds  **  Genuine  ” Testimonials. 

*'  Hollinglon,  Newbury.— Dear  Sirs,— I enclose  cheiiue  for 
account.  1 shall  be  pleased  to  recommend  you.  I think 
your  work  is  thoroughly  up  to  what  you  describe  it,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  is  not  always  the  case  with  some  manufac- 
turers.—Yours  truly,  W.  Ridley.” 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  3 stamps.  List  free. 
BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


THIS  CONSERVATORY  erected  and  heated  complete  in 

any  part  of  the  country,  best  materials  used  throvghoiit,  first- 
class  workmanship.  15  ft.  by  8,  £30 ; 20  by  8,  £40 ; 20  by  10,  £48 ; 
25  by  12,  £58.  21-oz.  Glass,  Lead  Lights,  4 coats  Paint.  In 
stock,  ready. 


Superior  Portable  Frames,  large  stock  ready  for 
immediate  use,  well  made,  painted  four  coats,  glazed  with 
21-oz.  glass,  carriage  paid : — 1-light  frame,  4 by  6,  36s.  6d. ; 
2-light  frame,  6 by  8,  58s. ; 3-light  frame,  12  by  6,  85s.  6d. 

Span-roof  Frames,  9 by  6,  £3  15s. ; 12  by  6,  £5  ; 
16  by  6,  £7  lOs.  Can  send  off  same  day  as  ordered. 

HARDY  BRUIN  & CO.  LEICESTER. 

“HARDENING”  BINDING  COVERS.— 

Covers  for  Binding  each  Volume  of  Gardening,  from 
Vol.  I.  to  present  time,  are  on  sale,  price  Is.  6d.  each  ; post 
free,  Is.  9d.  each.  Of  all  Booksellers  or  Newsagents,  or  from 
the  Publishing  Office,  37,  Southamcton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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SEt’TEJrriER  8,  1894 


W.  COOPER,  LIMITED 

HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDERS-/"^  Orh/hia/  Inren/ors  of  Cheap  Oieenhow^t't. 

1,000  HOUSES  IN  STOCK  TO  SELECT  FROM.  WORKS  COVER  5 ACRES. 

OX.D  K.'lEIIKr'T  X^0»TI303%r, 

Nurseries — HANWORTH  and  FELTHAM.  Tlie  Largest  Steam  IforticuUural  Works  in  the  World.  Inspection  Invited. 


FOR  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


IMPORTANT. 


We  beg  to  inform  all  readers  of 
this  Paper  that  the  Third  Edition 
(100,000  copies)  of  our  Revised 
PRICE  LIST,  consisting  of  400 
Pages  and  about  1,200  Illustra- 
tions, bound  in  cloth,  is  Now 
Ready.  We  shall  have  much  plea- 
sure ill  forwarding  to  every  person 
up  to  September  30, 1894,  one  post 
free,  after  which  the  price  will  be 
One  Shilling  each.  This  List  is  the 
most  Complete  in  the  Trade,  and 
has  cost  several  thousand  pounds 
to  produce. 


CONTENTS  OF  SECTIONS. 

SECTION.  PAGES. 

I.  Oonservatoriee,  OreenhouBes, 

Vineries,  Orchid  Houses, 

Plant  and  Forcing  HouseB, 

Frames,  Pit.s  Hand-Lights, 

&c.  17— C4 

II.  l^oultry,  Kennel,  Rabhit,  and 

Pigeon  Apjiliances,  Ac.  . . F5— 

III.  Rustic  Work  99—131 

IV.  Iron  Buildings  and  Roofing, 

Church  Furniture,  &c.  ..  135—173 

V.  Heating  Apparatus,  Cooking 

Stoves,  Ac.  ..  ..  ..  179—228 

VI.  Horticultural  Manures,  Fertili- 
sers, Insecticides,  Worm  and 
Weed  Destroyers,  Sun- 
shades, Soils,  Ac 229—240 

VII.  Lawn  Mowers  and  Edge  Cut- 
ters, Tenuis  Markers,  Gar- 
den Rollers.  Ac 247-26S 

VIII.  Horticultural  Timber  ..  209—281) 

IX.  Horticultural  Sundries,  Wire- 
work,  Fountains,  Vases, 

Statuary,  Ac 281—312 

X.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Plants,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Ac.  . . 313—383 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Buy  at  once  and  pot  on  now  for  winter  blooming. 

PRIMULA  (Single).— Various  colours,  very  large  flowers, 
tine  healthy  plants,  out  of  small  pots,  3s.  per  doz.,  free. 

,,  (Double  ^Vhite).— Strong  rooted  plants,  out  of  3-in.  pots, 
4s.  per  doz.,  28s.  per  100,  tree. 

CINERARIA  HYBRIDA. — Special  line  to  help  out  our 
enormous  stock,  and  Exhibition  strain,  strong  plants,  out 
of  3-in.  pots.  Is.  9d.  per  doz.,  13s.  6d.  per  100,  free. 
Extraordinary  Value  in  the  Best  Creepers 
For  covering  walla,  trellis  work,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  Small  VIRGINIAN  CREEPER  (Ampelopsh  Veitchi), 
with  foliage  turning  a very  rich  deep  crimson  in  late 
autumn ; plant  now  ; self-clinging,  with  about  3 ft.  of 
growth  out  of  3-in.  pots ; 3a.  per  doz  , 23s.  per  100,  free. 
Much  larger  plants,  out  of  5-inch  pots,  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  high, 
6s.  per  doz  , free. 

The  Old  VIRGINIAN  CREEPER  ( Ampelopsis  Hederacea), 
stronger  growth,  more  hardy  and  vigorous  than  A.  Veitchi, 
green  foliage,  out  of  small  pots,  2s  6d.  per  doz  , free. 

PASSTFLORA  CCERULEa  (Blue  Passioa-fiower).— First- 
rate  climber  for  outside  walla,  Ac.,  greenhouses  and  con- 
servatories, from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  high,  out  of  small  pots,  3a. 
per  doz.,  20s  per  103,  free  ; larger  plants,  out  of  5-in  pots, 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.,  5s  per  doz  . free. 

PASSIFLORA  GRANDIFLORA.— Larger  flower  than  the 
above,  out  of  small  pota,  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  high,  3a.  per  doz  , 
20a.  per  100,  free. 

COOPERS  Collection  of  GREENHOUSE  FERNS,  foliage 
plants.  Mosses,  Ac.,  especiallyselected  for  greenhouse  and 
room  decoration,  consisting  of  the  following  varieties: 
Aspleniums,  Adiantums  (Maiden-hair),  Gymnogrammas 
(Gold  and  Silver  Ferns),  Isolepis,  Polypodium,  Pteris 
serrulata,  cristata,  and  tremula,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 


Nephrolepis,  Selaginellas,  Ac.,  Ac.  Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  3s. 
per  doz.,  5s.  per  doz.,  carriage  free. 

Special  Offer  of  Marechal  Niels. 

Holding  the  finest  stock  in  the  kingdom  of  this  lovely  Climb- 
ing Rose  (especially  for  roof  and  walls  of  greenhoufes 
and  conservatories),  we  would  strongly  advise  our  nume- 
rous amateur  customers  to  place  their  orders  and  plant 
soon  to  enfure  a heavy  crop  of  flowers  next  spring. 

Fine  strong  plants  in  large  pots,  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  high,  2s.  3d. 
each,  24s.  per  doz.,  F.O.R.  ; extra  grand,  large  plants,  in 
large  pots,  8 ft.  to  9 ft.,  3s.  3d.  each,  3fis.  per  doz.  F.O.R. 
Grape-Vines. 

BLACK  ALICANTE,  \ 

BLACK  HAMBRO’, 

BUCKLAND  S SWEETWATER,  Stout  canes,  5 ft.  to  G ft. 

FOSTER’S  SEEDLING.  ■ lotig.  2s.  each,  three 

LADY  DOWNE’S  SEEDT.ING,  for  os.  od  , F.O.R. 

MADRESFIELD  COURT, 

MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  ) 

Cheap  Offer  of  Plants  for  Present  Planting. 

Smaller  quantities  supplied  at  proportionate  prices.  Orders 
of  103  and  upwards  carriage  free. 

WALLFLOWERS,  Harbinger,  single  deei>-sca) let,  2a.  per  100. 

Belvoir  Castle,  dwarf,  light  golden,  2s.  per  100. 

,,  Oovent  Garden  Blood-red,  the  darkest  crimson  known. 
2s.  per  100. 

„ Primrose  Dame,  rich  golden-yellow,  2s.  per  100. 

,,  Golden  Tom  Thumb,  dwarf  canary-yellow,  2s  per  100. 

,,  Graham's  Perfection,  rich  crimson,  2s.  per  ItO 

,,  Double  Branching,  grand  spikes  of  double  canary- 
yellow  blooms,  3s.  per  100. 

,,  Finest  double  German,  very  double  blooms  of  choicest 
colours,  3s.  per  100. 

DOUBLE  DAISY  (Beilis  perennis),  very  useful  for  borders 
and  edgings,  3s.  per  100. 


DOUBLE  PYRETHRUM3,  saved  from  the  best  named 
varieties,  producing  large  quantities  of  most  beautiful 
Aster-like  flowers  in  all  shades  of  colour,  ranging  from 
white  to  crimson,  2a.  6d.  per  100. 

FOXGLOVE  (finest  spotted),  excellent  for  shrubberies,  Ac., 
very  handsome  in  large  masses  or  back  borders,  3s.  per  100. 

SWFET  WILLIAM,  all  the  best  varieties,  very  popular 
and  pretty  plant,  should  hare  a place  in  every  garden, 
4s  per  100. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS  (mixed),  well-known  hardy  plants, 
all  the  best  colotirs,  single  and  double,  indispensable  for 
mixed  borders,  4s.  per  100. 

HOLLYHOCKS,  superb  double  German,  strong  iilanta,  pro- 
ducing a large  proportion  of  very  double  flowers,  ipyll 
the  best  shades  of  colour,  grown  from  the  tinestComi- 
nental  strains  procurable.  Is.  per  doz.  ; lOs.  6d.  per  100. 

GEllM,  double  scarlet,  vigorous,  healthy  plants,  covered 
with  pretty  small  red  flowers,  2s.  Gd.  per  100. 

PANSIES,  for  spring  blooming.— We  have  a splendid  selec- 
tion of  these  most  popular  .spring  flowers,  in  all  shades 
of  colour,  seifs,  spotted,  and  blotched,  3s.  Gd.  per  ICK). 

SAPONARIA  MULTIFLORA  ALBA,  very  free  Idoomer, 
useful  for  cutting.  2s.  per  100. 

MYOSUTIS  VICTORIA,  the  finest  of  blue  Forget-me-nots, 
a perfect  mass  of  bloom,  2s.  Gd,  per  100. 

Strawberry  Plants ! Strawberry  Plants ! ! 

An  immense  stock,  comprising  all  the  best  and  most  popular 
varieties.  List  free.  Plant  now.  2s.  6d.  per  100 ; 21a.  per 
1,COO,  free. 

Roses  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Our  stock  of  the  above  is  this  year  exceptionally  fine.  Orders 
booked  now  for  Roses,  trained,  standard,  and  bush, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Apricots,  and  P*ar-treeft, 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  October.  All  orders  executed 
in  strict  rotation.  All  goods  carefully  packed  free  on  rail. 


BULB  CATALOGUE,  NOW  READY,  POST 

W.  COOPER,  LIMITED,  Horticultural  Providers,  755,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 


FREE. 

LONDON,  S.E. 


As  Flower  and 
Tree  Supports  in 
Garden  and  Green- 
bouse  are  un- 
equalled. They  are 
Strong,  Durable,  & Cheap. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

Can  be  supplied  in  sizes 
from  2 to  36  feet. 


B 

A 

M 


1'6" 

long  X |-in.  1/6100 

Z 

„ X |-in.  2/-  „ 

2'  3" 

„ X l-in.  2/3  „ 

4' 

„ V |-in.  3/-  „ 

4' 

„ X |-in.  6/-  „ 

5 

„ X l-in.  12/6  „ 

5' 

„ X |-in.  15/-  ,, 

5' 

„ X I in.  20/-  „ 

6' 

„ X |-in.  13/-  „ 

6' 

„ X i-in.  17/-  „ 

long 


BAMBOOS 
O 

O 

S 


X 1-in.  26/.  100 
X S-in.  15/-  „ 

X |-in.  20/-  , 

X 1-in,  30/-  „ 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 
Our  Popular  5s. 
Bundle,  containing 
150  Bamboos,  asstd. 
sizes  from  1 ft.  6 in.  up 
to  7 feet  long. 


BAMBOO  Punting  Poles 
BAMBOO  Yacht  Masts 
BAMBOOS  for  Tennis- 
court  Enclosures 
BAMBOOS  for  iSimiture 
Making 

BAMBOOS  for  Curtain 
Poles 

BAMBOOS  for  Garden 
Arches 

Price  List  free. 

Term  : Cash  with  order.  __ 

THE  BAMBOO  COMPANY 

(late  trading  as  A.  Evan  Davies), 

Star  Works,  Great  Sutton  Street,  E.C. 

TINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS.  — Chambers  or 

-Ll  Offices,  at  63,  in  well-lighted,  thoroughly  fire-proof  sani- 
tary building.  Suites,  threej  six,  or  more  rooms.  Strong 
rooms,  lift,  warmed  passages,  speaking  tubes,  hall  porter  and 
resident  housekeeper.  Moderate  rents. — Apply  at  the  Office 
in  the  Building,  or  of  Messrs.  CHAD  WICIC  17,  Paraamwit- 
etreet,  London,  S.W. 


r«YMNASIUM  or  DRILL  HALL.— To  LET, 

VT  a VERY  LARGE  HALL  in  Central  LONDON.  Suited 
for  the  headquarters  of  a Volunteer  regiment,  drill  hall,  or 
large  gymnasium. — Apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.C. 


KILL 

FEED 

SMOKE 

SPRAY 

F^r  Pt'ice  List 
write  to  the 


M Sample  tins  Killmright,  free 
by  post,  Is.  3d. 

RIGHT 

For  the  destruction  of  all 
insect  pests  and  mildew. 

"STOTT”  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.,  LTD., 
BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


BEST  WORK 

* . , Hundreds  Genuine 

^ ^ * Testimonials. 


New 

Illustrated 
List  Free. 

OVEREND  & CO., 

West  Green  Works,  Tottenham,  London,  N 


p ARDEN  and  HOUSE  in  KENT.- 

VJ  Sold,  a beautiful  small  Freehold  Estate  of 


—To  be 

of  about  75 

acresr^Tth  an  excellent  house,  one  mile  from  Shoreham 
Station  and  four  and  a half  miles  from  Sevenoaks.  The  house 
contains  fourteen  bed  and  four  reception  rooms,  with  good 
winter  garden,  excellent  stabling  and  cottages;  well  laid  out 
and  picturesque  gardens  in  perfect  order  and  h ell  stored  with 
the  finest  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  site  is  high  and 
picturesque  and  commands  fine  views.  Address,  in  first 
instance—"  KENT,"  care  of  Editor,  37,  Southamplon-street, 
Strand,  W.O., 


p ARUENER,  HEAD,  age  .37,  married.— Thos. 

U Fletcher,  for  the  past  five  years  gardener  to  Captain 
Gaskell,  Kiddington  Hall,  is  now  at  liberty  to  ct«age  with 
any  lady  or  geutleman  reouiring  a gardener.  First-class 
cliaracter  and  references.— THOS.  FLETCHER,  Kiddington 
Hall  Gardens.  Woodstock,  Oxon. 


SIMPLEX  LEAD 
GLAZING 

For  Roots,  Sliyllgtats,  and 
Horticultural  work. 

No  Special  Contract  required, 

OR 


NO  ZINC,  IRON, 
PUTTY  USED. 

ANY  QUANTITY  SUPPLIED. 
Over  750,000  superficial  feet  in  use 
• on  2,000  Structures. 

CROVER  & CO.  (LTD.), 

Engineers,  See,, 
BRITANNIA  WORKS,  WHARF 
RD.,  CITY  RD.,  LONDON,  N. 
Write  for  lUvstratioTis,  Testirruy 
nials,  and  full  particulars 
(sent  post  free). 


PAINT.  Try  LEETE’S  lb.,  all  colours. 

ON  Iron,  Wood,  and  Stone.  CHEAPEST  and  BEST  HOUSE 
For  BRUSHES,  COLOURS.  VARNISHES,  and  GLUE. 
129,  LONDON  ROAD.  S.E. 


p ARDENER  WANTED. — Thoroughly  experi- 

^ enced;  age  not  over  40;  wife  for  laundry  work.  State 
full  particulars,  wages  wanted,  &c.,  to— E.  HARRISON, 
York  Lodge.  Walton-on-Thames. 


TO  OUR  READERS.— in  ordering  goods 
from  these  pages,  or  in  making  inquiries,  readers  will  confer 
a favour  by  statiiig  that  ttie  advertisement  teas  seen  in 
OARDENINO  ILLUSTRATED  Our  desire  is  to  publish 
the  adverHsements  of  trustworthy  houses  only.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  sender  of  each  order  thoui*^  be  yoritten  legibly. 
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Pozmded  by  W.  RoUmon,  Author  of  " The  English  Flower  Garden.”  SEPTEMBER  15,  1894. 
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AUTUMN  FLOWERS. 

Years  ago  the  garden  after  midsummer  began 
to  get  flowerless,  but  during  recent  times  one 
has  learnt  to  know  the  many  beautiful  plants 
that  bloom  solely  in  the  autumn,  a season  which 
may  be  made  as  gay  as  summer  itself.  The 
forms  of 

Autumn  Crocuses  and  Colchicums  are  still 
much  neglected,  although  more  beautiful  even 
than  those  of  the  spring.  Nothing  is  lovelier  in 
its  way  than  a Slump  of  C.  nudiflorus  or  C- 
speoiosus  on  a carpet  of  some  tufted  plant,  to 
prevent  the  soil  beating  up  and  splashing  the 
flowers.  The  blooms  of  C.  mrdiflorus,  a Crocus 
from  the  Pyrenees,  are  large  and  pnrplish-blue 
in  colour,  whilst  those  of  C.  speciosus  are 
delightful,  the  colour  deep-purple,  set  off  with 
darker  veins.  A mass  of  this  is  splendid  on 
a Heptember  day,  the  flowers  opening  out  fully 
in  the  sun,  and  displaying  the  brilliant  orange 
stigma  for  contrast.  If  the  flowers  are  gathered 
and  placed  in  water  they  last  long  in  beauty. 
Yet  such  a handsome  Crocus  as  this  is  seldom 
seen,  even  in  good  gardens  where  one  would 
expect  to  find  such  things  as  this.  It  might  be 
grown  in  pots,  where  the  garden  is  not  large, 
and  wouhl  provide  a pleasing  autumn  featui-e. 
Bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  having  a 
groundwork  of  suitable  plants,  or  even  Crass, 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  flowers,  as  heavy 
rains  beat  them  down  on  the  soil.  They  appear 
without  their  leaves.  The  Colchicums  are 
another  lov^ely  class  very  little  seen.  If  one 
were  to  ask  a good  many  people  who  think  they 
know  something  of  flowers  wliat  a Colchicum  is, 
they  could  not  answer  the  question.  This  is  a 
j)itjq  as  one  overlooks  a very  charming  family, 
the  common  C.  autumnale  having  many  varieties 
of  great  beauty,  as  roseum,  plenum,  and  the  white 
and  double  white,  whilst  there  are  other  forms 
one  may  liave,  such  as  C.  speciosum  rubrum, 
the  flowers  very  large,  fleshy  and  crimson, 
touched  with  magenta,  in  colour.  These,  like 
the  Crocuses,  must  ha\  e a carpet  plant  of  some 
kind  to  protect  the  blossoms  from  the  soil 
splashed  up  by  heavy  rains. 

Lutes,  of  course,  form  a very  important 
group  of  autumn  flowers  ; but  as  these  have 
recently  been  touched  upon,  one  need  not 
further  deal  with  them,  except  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  those  two  kinds,  L.  spe- 
ciosum and  L.  tigrinum  splendens,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  good  groups.  The  former  of  the  two, 
associated  with  shrubs,  particulai'ly  is  delight- 
ful, and  the  latter  variety  of  the  Tiger  Lily  is  a 
great  gain  by  reason  of  its  profusion  of  finely 
coloured  flowers.  The 

Perennial  Sunflowers  are  a fine  group  of 
autumn  flowers.  They  will  grow  in  even  small 
gardens  and  near  large  towns.  Those  who  can- 
not go  to  much  expense  in  gardening  may  get 
great  beauty  in  the  autumn  from  good  groups 
of  these,  which  continue  long  creating  a mass  of 
yellow  colour,  whilst  the  habit  of  growth  is 
slender  and  quite  free  from  formality.  In  time 
the  plants  get  almost  weeds,  running  freely  in 
moderately  good  ground,  coming  into  beauty 


late  in  August,  and  continuing  until  cut  off  by 
frost.  Helianthus  divaricatus,  A.  orygalis,  and 
H.  multiflorus  maximus  are  all  good  forms,  the 
last  mentioned  less  stiff  than  the  others.  This 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  autumn-flowering 
perennial  Sunflowers,  as  it.  makes  robust,  leafy 
growth,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  rich-yellow 
in  colour,  single,  and  with  a bold  centre. 
Where  possible  a good  bed  should  he  formed 
of  it. 

The  Winter  Ciierra'  (Physalis  Alkekengi)  is 
seldom  seen  in  gardens,  although  often  recom- 
mended in  Gardening,  not  only  as  a plant  for 
the  garden,  but  also  for  its  usefulness  when  cut 
for  the  house.  It  likes  a warm,  well-drained 
soil,  and  a moderately  sunny  spot,  although 
sometimes  one  sees  it  rooting  freely  in  shade. 
When  once  it  gets  established  in  a place  it 
grows  quickly,  and  hears  a wealth  of  its  orange- 
red  calyces,  enclosing  the  small  Cheriy-like 
fruit.  The  stems  when  cut  will  last  for  months 
in  beauty  in  a room,  and  are  very  bright  asso- 
ciated with  dried  Grasses  or  Ev'erlastings. 

The  Hardy  Cvglamens  are  more  beautiful 
than  the  Persian  type  grown  indoors.  Tliey 
are  very  hardy,  and  when  left  alone  form 
superb  clumps,  a mass  of  flowers,  which  \'ary 
from  white  to  quite  a purplish  colour,  being 
individually  small  and  verj'  pleasing.  Tliey 
succeed  best  amongst  dwarf  Imslies,  in  free, 
vegetable  soil,  where  they  get  a certain  amount 
of  shelter  for  their  flowers,  and  the  bright  colours 
gain  in  beauty  against  dried  leaves  and  twigs. 
One  may  also  have  them  in  the  rock-garden  in 
sheltered  nooks,  little  groups  Vieing  as  charming 
in  autumn  as  Primroses  in  early  spring.  Those 
who  know  only  the  tender  kinds  hav  e little  idea 
of  the  hardy  Cyclamens,  the  neatlj’  shaped 
varied  coloured  flowers  coming  up  in  a mass, 
anil  making  a bright  show. 

I'liE  iIapane.se  Aneaionk  (A.  japonica)  is  a 
very  useful  plant  for  those  with  small  gardens 
to  grow,  and  nothing  is  finer  than  bold  masses 
'of  it.  The  flowers  are  of  purest  white,  produced 
in  profusion  on  strong  stems,  wliich  come  from  a 
tufted  base  of  foliage.  The  great  thing  is  to 
have  a thoroughl}'  well  dry  soil  to  commence 
with,  giving  at  intervals  a little  liquid-manure. 
This  is  only  necessary  when  the  ground  is  poor, 
as  it  often  is  in  small  gardens.  The  best  variety 
to  grow  is  alba,  sometimes  called  Honorine 
Jobert,  and  with  it  may  he  associated  the  type, 
which  has  rose-coloured  flowers.  If  one  were 
asked  to  nante  half-a-dozen  of  the  finest  peren- 
nials for  autumn,  one  of  them  would  certainly 
be  this  Anemone. 

Senecio  ruLCHER  is  a very  fine  plant  for  its 
autumn  flowers.  It  is  exceptionally  handsome 
in  a bold  group,  and  grows  between  2 feet  and 
,3  feet  high,  the  leaves  large,  quite  leathery  in 
texture,  and  the  flower-stems  freely  branch, 
bearing  a wealth  of  large  rose-purple  flowers, 
set  off  with  a bright-yellow  centre,  each 
between  2 inches  and  3 inches  across.  It  i 
have  a rather  sheltered  position,  because  as  it 
blooms  very  late  the  flowers  are  apt  to  get 
injured  by  frosts  before  their  beauty  is  over. 
The  soil  should  be  moderately  deep  and  rich. 
A bed  of  it  is  very  handsome,  and  one  would 
like  to  see  more  of  this  fine  Senecio. 

The  Starworts  are,  of  course,  amongst  the 


most  beautiful  of  autumn  flowers.  They  are 
known  also  as  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Perennial 
Asters.  Where  possible  a mass  of  a few  kinds 
amongst  shrubs  should  he  made.  It  creates 
a picture  full  of  variety  and  soft  colour.  It  is 
not  in  every  place,  however,  that  such  effects 
can  be  gained,  but  wherever  planted  avoid  the 
miserable  plan  once  in  vogue  of  planting  them 
sheaf  of  Corn  fashion  at  the  hack  of  the  border. 
Nothing  is  more  objectionable  than  this.  One 
loses  the  whole  grace  and  natural  beauty  of  the 
Starwort.  A.  aoris  is  one  of  the  best  for  very 
early  flowering.  It  is  about  the  earliest  of  all, 
blooming  with  Mme.  Desgrange  Chrysanthe- 
mum, and  forming  a suitable  association.  This 
is  very  different  from  the  taller  Asters.  It 
is  quite  dwarf  and  bushy  in  growth, 
almost  every  vestige  of  foliage  hidden 
by  the  abundance  of  flowers,  composed 
of  narrow  lilac-shaded  florets.  A very  hand- 
some dwarf  Starwort  is  A.  Amellus.  One  sees 
sometimes  a kind  called  bessarabicus,  but  it  is 
simply  the  type.  The  leaves  are  deep-green, 
and  the  purple  flowers  of  large  size.  A good 
group  of  it  is  very  line,  being  so  strong  in  colour. 
Then  there  are  others,  as  pnlehellns,  hevisj 
linifolius,  discolor,  horizontalis,  and  manj' 
more,  all  of  which  have  been  described  in 
Gardening.  Tliese  bloom  later  than  such  as 
Amellus  and  acris.  It  depends,  of  course, 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  season  as  to 
the  number  of  flowers  open.  Often  in  mild 
weather  those  of  summer  linger  far  into  the 
golden  autumn,  such  as  the  Kudheckias, 
Coreopsis,  Evening  Primroses,  and  tlie  Roses. 
A flower  always  lieautiful  in  the  autumn  is  the 
Sweet-scented  Tobacco  (Niootiana  aflinis).  It 
is  very  beautiful  in  a mass,  its  leafage  of  a 
delicate  sliade  of  green,  and  the  ivorj’-white  of 
fragrant  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion  on 
tiie  comparatively  tall  stems.  Itis  only,  in  fact, 
until  the  autumn  that  this  Nieotiana  reaches 
its  full  beauty.  V.  C. 


How  to  grow  Gladioli.— I wish  some- 
one who  knows  Gladioli  really  well  would  give 
readers  of  Gardening  his  experience,  saying 
the  kind  of  soil  they  use,  and  general  treatment 
of  the  roots.  So  many  lovely  varieties  exist 
amongst  the  many  now  in  gardens  that  it  would 
be  delightful  indeed  to  get  them  in  groups  of 
one  colour  or  shades  of  it  ; but,  unfortunately, 
they  seem  so  fickle  that  we  cannot  trust  them. 
Of  recent  years  no  flower,  perhaps,  has  been 
more  beautiful  than  this.  Messrs.  Kelway, 
of  Langport,  in  particular,  have  given  us  many 
lovely  kinds  ; but  what  is  the  use  of  them 
when  they  prove  so  fickle  ? Perhaps  someone 
will,  therefore,  lay  down  a few  simple  rules, 
with,  if  possible,  a list  of  varieties  that  do  best 
in  certain  soils.  I do  not  care  much  about  the 
so-called  hardy  kinds,  which  are  really  very 
little  less  tender  than  the  more  delioate-toned 
varieties.  The  show  or  gandavensis  type  are 
infinitely  more  beautiful,  ranging  in  colour  from 
scarlets  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  fine  old 
G.  hrenchleyensis  to  the  softest  kinds.  In  the 
desire  to . raise  kinds  of  exquisite  colour  the 
vigour  and  adaptability  of  the  plant  to  many 
conditions  has  been,  I think,  overlooked. — C.  T. 
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GARDEN  WORK* 


Conservatory> 

'Tubcroils  Begonias  and  any  other  jilanls  losing  rolonr 
hmy  be  turned  outside  to  complete  the  ripening.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  which  have  been  making  growth  outside 
shoul.d  soon  be  placed  under  cover  in  a light  position,  and 
the  blossoms  allowed  to  develop.  If  these  plants  get  too 
much  water  they  lose  colour  and  become  sickly,  and,  of 
course,  are  useless  for  winter  blooming,  but  when  a plant 
has  gone  a little  wrong  I have  often  restored  it  to  its 
former  condition  by  transferring  the  [ilatit  to  a new  pot  of 
the  same  size  without  disturbing  the  ball.  This  does  not 
in\‘olve  much  trouble,  and  it  is  very  beneficial  treatment 
for  any  plant  a little  out  of  sorts  from  heavy  rains  or  too 
much  water  from  any  other  source.  Pot  bulbs  in  numbers 
suitable  for  requireaients.  When  one  has  a large  con- 
servatory to  keep  gky  in  winter,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
too  many  Mowers,  and  the  cheap  Dutch  bulbs  are  very 
useful  to  make  a show  about  Christmas  and  later,  after 
Chrysanthemums  are  gvtting  over.  Proi’ision  should  soon 
he  made  for  .sheltering  the  early  Chrysanthemums. 
Mine.  Desgrange  and  other  earl.t -flowering  sorts  are  non- 
beautifull.t  in  bloom,  and  will  come  in  useful  for  the  rooms 
or  hall,  as  well  as  conservatory.  Karly-Howering  Tree- 
( 'arnations  should  he  placed  inside  to  open  their  blossoms, 
-tmong  the  best  are  .Miss  .Jollitl'e  Improved,  Winter  Cheer 
(.scarlet),  JIrs.  A.  Ilemsley,  La  Neige  (white),  Uriah  Pike 
(new  crimson).  It  nia.v  not  he  generally  known  how  very 
pretty  and  useful  the  new  h.vbrid  .Streptocarpuses  are  in 
the  conservatory  at  thi.s  .season.  I saw  a very  hand.sonie 
group  ill  a cool  i-onservatory  the  other  day,  quite  rivalling 
the  (iloxini.as  Anyone  who  can  grow  Ulo.xinias  will  have 
no  ditncultv  with  these,  and  they  are  just  as  easily  raised 
from  seed.s,  which  may  he  sown  either  now  or  in’  spring. 
Seedlings  raised  now  must  be  kept  moving  all  the  winter 
in  a temperature  intermediate  between  the  warm  stove 
and  the  cool  greenhouse  ; ,'iO  degs.  to  .'>5  degs.  at  night  will 
be  suitable.  Those  who  have  not  yet  sown  Cyclamens 
should  do  so  at  once,  as  it  is  full  late  for  such  work,  and 
plants  raised  now  and  moved  along  quietly  all  the  winter 
will  be  far  in  advance  of  anything  raised  in  spring.  The 
early  flowering  Heaths,  such  as  gracilis,  are  now  opening 
their  blossoms,  and  should  be  taken  inside,  special  care 
being  given  to  the  watering  of  all  hard-wooded  subjects 
now.  Scarlet  and  other  winter-blooming  Salvias  should  be 
potted  up  if  not  already  lifted.  Let  them  stand  in  the 
shade  for  a few  days  to  get  over  the  check  of  lifting 
There  will  be  no  necessity  to  use  flresyet,  but  the  heating 
apparatus  should  be  overhauled,  flues  cleaned,  &c. 

Stove. 

steady  fires  will  be  necessary  now,  as  the  nights  are 
cool,  but  for  most  things  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  will  be  high 
enough  at  night.  Of  course,  some  tropical  plant-houses 
are  kept  much  hotter  than  this,  but  for  the  plants  usually 
grown  in  them  a lower  temperature  will  do  just  as  well, 
ml  be  much  more  economical.  The  shifting  of  young 
winter-flowering  subjects  will  still  claim  attention.  ' Poin- 
settias  and  Euphorbia  jaoquiniiBftora  in  many  places  are 
grow-n  in  large  numbers,  and  among  the  commoner  kinds 
of  Orchids,  which  nearly  everybody  grows  nowadays,  are 
Cypripediums,  of  which  the  common  t.vpe,  C.  insigne,  is 
very  cheap.  I have  bought  flowering-plants  of  the  variety 
for  3s.  6d.  each,  and  its  culture  is  as  easy  as  that  of  a 
“ Oer.anium.”  A resting  period  follows  the  season  of 
growth,  and  that  resting  time  is  in  progress  now.  Another 
useful  Orchid  which  those  who  do  not  go  in  for  a collection 
may  usefully  grow  is  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  this  may 
be  grown  by'  the  dozen  with  manifest  aflvanta.n-e  to  the 
stock  of  winter  flowers.  Those  who  think  of  making  pur- 
chases may  do  so  now,  when  the  plants  are  resting,  when 
a slight  change  of  temperature  or  treatment  will  be  less 
felt. 

Perns  under  Glass. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  those  who  grow 
Adiantums  or  Maiden-hairs,  as  this  class  of  Ferns  are 
called,  may,  besides  the  common  form  “ cuneatum," 
grow  elegans,  scutum,  Pacotti,  Williarasi,  fragrantissima, 
frutescens,  Weigandi,  Le  Grandi,  grandiceps  mundulum, 
decorum,  Victorise,  and  Farleyense.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  for  bomiuet-making  there  is  only  one  Maiden-hair  re- 
garded as  suitable,  but  1 think  elegans,  which  is  a variety 
of  cuneatum,  is  even  better  adapted  tor  cutting  th.an  the 
old  kind,  and  it  is  now  largely  grown  for  cutting  purposes. 
There  is  generally  more  interest  felt  in  growing  a dozen  or 
so  distinct  members  of  one  family  than  having  the  same 
number  of  plants  all  of  one  kind,  though  necessity  may 
compel  us  to  go  in  largely  for  special  things.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Pterises, another  most  useful  family.  Such 
kinds  as  cretica  and  its  varieties  have  somehow  established 
a lead,  mainly  because  they  are  hardy  and  vigorous,  and 
thrive  well  in  rooms.  Pteris  tremula  is  another  plant 
which  is  largely  used  for  furnishing.  One  of  the  most 
useful  families  to  have  in  numbers  for  winter  decorations 
are  Nephrolepis,  including  exaltata,  davalloides,  furcans, 
recun-ata,  cordata  compacta. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. 

These  will  now  for  the  most  part  be  taken  back  to  their 
winter  quarters  all  the  better  for  their  summer  outing. 
The  house  must  not  be  closed  either  night  or  day.  They' 
should  feel  the  change  of  position  as  little  as  possible. 
By-and-bye  the  air  at  night  will  have  to  be  reduced,  and 
later  on,  when  severe  frost  comes,  be  taken  off  altogether, 
but  the  change  should  be  made  as  gradual  as  possible,  and 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  watering,  looking  over 
the  plants  twice  a day,  so  that  there  cannot  be  any  possi- 
bility of  a plant  being  overlooked. 

Orchard  House. 

When  the  fruit  has  all  been  gathered,  any  trees  which 
require  larger  pots  or  top-dressing,  where  that  will  suffice, 
should  be  attended  to,  as  during  the  autumn,  before  the 
leaves  fall,  the  roots  will  make  some  progress  in  the 
occuiiation  of  the  new  soil  ; but  where  the  plants  are 
already  in  large  pots,  the  removal  of  as  much  of  the  surface 
soil  as  can  be  taken  out,  and  filling  in  with  suitable  com- 


* In  culd  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


post,  will  suffice  for  another  year.  Very  much  can  be 
donein  fruit  culture  by  top  dressing  and  licpiiil  stimulants. 
I <-an  rettommt-ud  the  Patent  .Silicate  Manure  to  mix  with 
the  soil  for  to)i-dressing  fruit-trees  growing  in  a circum- 
scribed space.  It  is  not  only  stimulating,  but  its  action 
tends  to  preient  the  soil  becoming  sour  and  pasty,  which 
high  feeding  seems  to  engender. 

■Window  Gardening. 

Myrtles  seem  to  hawe  gone  out  of  fashion.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  I think,  for  they  do  so  well  in  the  dark  corners 
where  other  plants  fail.  Cuttings  will  root  if  put  in  now. 
Those  who  are  thinking  of  buying  Palms  had  better  do  so 
now  before  winter  sets  in.  The  Kentias  are  the  best  for 
room  culture.  Pot  bulbs  for  winter  and  spring  blooming. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Iceland  Poppies  are  always  attractive,  and  though  they 
are  peiennial  in  habit  and  character,  it  is  safest  to  raise  a 
few  plants  every  y ear.  The  best  time  to  sow  these  and  many- 
other  plants  is  as  soon  as  the  seed  ri|iens  ; and  the  seeds 
should  either  he  sown  in  a box  or  on  a well-drained  bonier. 
It  the  soil  round  the  old  plants  is  not  distnrbed  there  will 
he  quite  .a  number  of  jilants  springing  up  self-sown,  .and 
these  may  be  lrans))Ianted  in  spring.  When  “ tJeranium  ” 
cuttings  have  to  be  wintered  in  alow  temperature  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  strike  them  early  and  not  crowd 
them  together.  Ripen  them  up  well  in  the  sunshine,  and 
then  transfer  them  to  winter  (piarters  just  before  frost 
comes  : but  should  a frost  come  suddenly-,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  September,  before  it  is  time  to  place  the 
cuttings  indoors,  cover  with  old  newspapers,  or  some 
e(|uivalent.  Give  the  last  turn  over  to  beds  intended  for 
Carnations  anil  Pinks.  It  is  best  to  plant  early,  so  that 
the  roots  may  get  a firm  hold  of  the  soil  before  frost 
comes.  In  land  infested  with  wireworms  bury  Carrots 
near  the  plants,  and  examine  them  frequently  to  kill  the 
insects.  The  beds  for  Tulips  and  other  bulbs  should  also 
be  trenched  up  and  ilressed  with  old  manure.  The  usual 
time  for  planting  florist’s  Tulips  is  about  the  first  or 
second  week  in  November.  The  ground  after  the  late 
rains  is  in  splendid  condition  for  laying  down  new  Lawns, 
or  for  planting  evergreen  shrubs.  Take  cuttings  of  Holly- 
hocks and  Dahlias. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Where  wall-trees  have  been  mulched  the  manure  should 
now  be  raked  off  to  let  the  sunshine  into  the  borders. 
Expose  late  Peaches  by  the  removal  of  a few  lea\  es,  if 
necessary.  The  same  course  may  be  pursued  in  the 
case  of  Golden  Drop  and  other  late  dessert  Plums. 
Surplus  growth  should  be  shortened  back  everywhere. 
Where  Raspberr.y-canes  have  not.  been  thinned  the  weaker 
should  be  cut  away  at  once,  leaving  only  four  to  each  stool. 
Autumn-bearing  Raspberries  will  now  come  in  useful. 
Belle  de  Fontenay  is  a good  variety,  the  fruit  being  large 
and  of  good  flavour.  Manure  old  Strawben y-beds 
intended  to  remain  another  season.  This  will  strengthen 
the  crowns  and  encourage  the  surface-roots.  Any  Grapes 
still  hanging  on  forced  Vines  may  be  cut  and  bottled. 
This  will  gi\  e the  Vines  a chance  to  get  the  wood  ripened 
ready  for  pruning.  There  is  not  so  much  hard  forcing  done 
as  there  was.  The  I'arieties  of  late  Grapes,  Gros  Colman 
and  Lady  Downe’s,  no'.v  so  much  grown,  have,  to  a large 
extent  superseded  early  forcing.  I need  not  discuss 
whether  fresh-ripened  Hamburghs  in  April  and  May  are 
superior  to  the  late-keeping  sorts,  as  every  consumer  of 
Grapes  is  competent  to  decide  this  question  for  himself ; 
and  no  doubt  late  Grapes  that  will  keep  till  April  can  be 
produced  cheaper  than  the  early  ones,  though  I question 
if  the  difference  is  so  great  as  some  think  ; and,  besides, 
a forcing-house  in  -w'inter  can  be  made  to  do  other  work 
besides  Grapes.  In  many  cases  where  there  is  a demand 
for  forced  flowers,  French  P.eans,  &c.,  the  produce  other 
than  the  Grapes  would  go  a long  way  towards  the  cost  of 
fuel.  Where  the  roots  of  early  Vines  are  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state  lifting  may  be  done  now. 

■Vegetable  Garden. 

Thin  late-sow’n  Turnips  to  1 foot  apart.  Keep  a loose 
surface  among  growing  crops  everywhere.  This  will  check 
weeds,  which  have  sprung  up  during  showery  weather. 
Spinach  is  not  often  transplanted,  hut  it  succeeds  very 
well  if  carefully  done.  Trim  off  the  old  leaves  of  Parsley 
to  give  encouragement  to  new  growth  for  winter  use.  If 
no  special  provision  has  been  made  for  a winter  supply- 
under  cover  strong  plants  may  he  lifted,  the  large  leave.s 
cut  off,  and  the  roots  carefully  planted  in  a frame  or  on  a 
warm  border,  where  covers  can  be  used.  I have  generally 
planted  a warm  border  in  front  of  a forcing-honse,  w here 
the  soil  is  deep  ami  good,  and  a few  roots  planted  at  the 
toot  of  a south  wall  will  generally  come  in  useful  after 
Christmas.  Earth  up  Celery  and  Cardoons  when  dry. 
Cardoons  are  generally  drawn  together  with  hay-bands, 
and  a somewhat  similar  course  may  be  adopted  with 
Celery,  where  clean,  white  heads  are  in  demand,  only 
instead  of  hay  paper  may  be  used.  Tomatoes  outside  are 
late  this  year.  Where  strong  plants  were  put  out  as  early 
as  it  w’as  safe  to  do  so  some  ripe  fruits  were  gathered  early 
in  August;  but  since  then  there  has  been  some  disease, 
and  the  crop  h.as  been  a light  one  at  the  best,  and  neither 
have  the  crops  been  so  good  under  glass  this  year.  All 
surplus  growth  must  be  kept  down  to  let  in  the  sunshine, 
and  to  throw  all  the  strength  of  the  plants  into  the  late 
fruits.  Do  not  overwater  plants  under  glass.  Continue 
to  plant  out  Lettuce,  Endives,  and  sow  Radishes  and  small 
salads  in  succession.  E.  IIoBD.xy. 


■Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Many  autumn-blooming  plants  are  equally  gay  and 
effective  with  those  that  flower  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  succeed  admirably  in  town  or  smoky  gardens.  To 
take  just  a few  of  them— Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias, 
Michaelm.as  Daisies,  Hollyhocks,  Sunflowers  (perennial  ami 
annual).  Marigolds  (African  and  French),  as  well  as  the 
common  or  “ pot”  Marigolds  (Calemiula),  Torch  Lilies,  or 
“ Red-hot  Rokers"  (Tritom.as),  Japanese  Anemones, 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  and  Veronicas— all  these  may  be 
grown  and  flowered  well  almost  anywhere,  and  with  these 
alone  a garden  may  be  rendered  really  beautiful  from 
September  until  Christmas,  provided  that  little  or  no 
frost  is  experienced.  All  such  plants  deserve,  and  should 
now  receii  e,  a little  attention  in  the  way  of  staking  and 


tying  them  neatly — not  bundling  them  uji  anvhow  to  a 
big  stake-  hut  using  neat  yet  strong  stii-ks  (Bauiboos  are 
the  beat  for  all  such  work),  for  each  of  ilm  principal 
branches,  looi>ing  the  rest  loosely  up  to  them.  Dahliasare 
m full  beauty  now,  and  some  of  the  riewi-r  Cactus  kinds 
are  certainly  surpassingly  lor-ely . I f large  blooms  of  these 
are  desired,  the  shoots  must  be  thinned  to  live  or  six  to  each 
plant  at  the  most,  a stout  stick  or  Bamboo  being  placed" to 
each.  The  show  and  fancy  varieties  need  similartreatment ; 
but  the  Pompons  and  single-flowered  \ arieties  require  less 
care,  and  may  be  allowed  to  carry  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
shoots  they  produce,  a few  of  the  principal  ones  only  being 
staked  and  tied.  The  new  “Tom  Thumb”  Dahlias  are 
really  very  pretty  and  free-flowering.  They  seldom 
exceed  1 foot  or  18  inches  in  height,  and  for  small  beds  or 
where  tall  plants  cannot  be  accommodated  are  eminently 
suitable.  The  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  beginning  to 
expand  now,  and  a can  of  liquid-manure  now  and  then  in 
dry  weather  will  help  them  considerably,  especially  if  the 
soil  is  poor,  and  they  are  hungry  subjects  and  soon  exhaust 
their  site.  There  are  a lot  of  weedy  things  among  the 
Pertnnial  Asters  that  are  notwoith  their  room.  These 
should  be  removed,  and  some  of  the  fine  newer  kinds  be 
siib.sl.ituled,  snob  as  A.  Novi-Relgi,  “ Robert  Parker,” 
A,  longifoliiun,  “Lady  Trevelyan, "A.  longifolius  formostis, 
A.  Amelins  bessarabious,  etc.  These  are  really  beautiful 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  admired.  The  Christmas  Ro.ses, 
again,  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  they  also  do  well  in  towns. 
Do  not  disturb  them  now,  except  to  lift  some  of  the  roots 
bodily  and  take  them  indoors  before  severe  frost  conn  s. 
They  dislike  beingdisturbed  at  the  root,  and  when  division 
is  necessary  it  should  be  done  in  March  or  April,  but  the 
flowers  come  liner  and  purer  in  colour  when  they  expand 
under  glass,  as  well  as  lasting  longer.  Gather  the  flowei-s 
of  Ilelichrysums  when  the  sun  shines,  and  hang  them  up 
to  dry  for  « inter  decoration.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Dtar]/  from  Septein- 
her  loth  to  lltptemhtr  Hfnd. 

Potted  off  Fuchsia  cuttings  just  nicely  rooted.  The 
young  plants  will  be  kept  growing  all  winter,  the  ends  of 
the  snoots  being  topped  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  secure 
handsome  little  bushes  for  early  blooming  in  May.  Only 
good  habited  sorts  are  grown.  Put  in  more  cuttings  of 
Tuberous  Begonias  from  plants  in  beds.  It  is  rather  late, 
luit  many  of  theniwill  form  small,  bulbs  before  winter. 
Shall  give  them  a little  warmth  to  prevent  damping.  We 
want  stock  of  special  colours,  such  as  bright-crimson, 
white,  and  yellow.  Detected  a slight  bitterness  in  the 
Cucumbers  in  one  house.  This  usually  proceeds  from 
dryness  at  the  roots,  and  may  be  removed  in  twenty-four 
hours  by  giving  a good  soaking  of  water.  Low  tempera- 
ture by  checking  grow'th  will  sometimes  produce  bitter-  ' 
ness  in  fruit.  Finished  taking  off  Strawberry  runners,  and 
planted  in  nursery  to  wait  till  spring.  I believe  in  early 
planting.  July  is,  I believe,  the  best  where  a crop  is 
required  first  y ear  ; but  we  are  more  or  less  the  victims  of 
circumstance,  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  get  all 
the  Strawberries  planted  before  the  end  of  September,  and 
they  are  planted  6 inches  apart  in  a nursery  bed,  and 
are  lifted  with  bulbs  and  planted  early  in  Mar-rh,  when  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  for  planting.  A row  of 
Onions  will  be  sown  between  the  rows  of  Strawberries. 
Drew  a little  more  earth  up  to  Leeks,  and  later  planted 
W’inter  Greens  and  Broccoli.  Planted  a long  row  of 
Violets,  surplus  plants  after  the  frames  were  filled,  in  front  , 
of  thick,  warm  hedge.  1 have  generally  gathered  lots  of  . 
flowers  from  such  positions  in  winter.  The  Czar  and 
Marie  Louise  are  the  kinds  chiefly  grown.  Potted  more  i 
bulbs  for  forcing,  and  filled  a number  of  boxes  with  single 
and  double  Yellow  Daffodils.  These  are  in  large  demand 
for  cutting,  and  the  box  pl.an  answers  well.  Shifted  on 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas,  and  sowed  another  hundred  pots 
of  Machett  Mignonette.  The  soil,  a mixture  of  loam  with 
a little  old  manure  and  coarse  sand,  with  a sprinkling  of 
old  mortar  rubbish  and  charcoal  dust,  has  generally  been 
successful.  The  soil  in  the  pots  is  rammed  in  firm;  this 
1 regard  as  important.  In  loose  soil  the  plants  run  up, 
and  are  not  compact  enough.  Prepared  apiece  of  ground 
for  Tulips  and  N.arcissus  of  sorts,  including  Sir  VVatkin. 
Busy  among  Chrys-anthemums,  removing  side  growths  and 
thinning  bnd.s,  tying,  >Xc.  No  one  can  evcel  in  Chrys- 
anthemum culture  without  they  can  give  almost  constant 
attention.  As  soon  as  the  early  sorts  show  colour  they  are 
placed  under  cover,  but  the  house  is  cold  and  is  never- 
closed  at  night  till  November  sets  in,  and  hardly'  then. 
Gave  liquid-manure  to  Solanums,  lifted  three  weeks  or  so 
ago,  to  give  size  to  the  berries.  The  plants  are  well  set 
with  fruit,  but  I want  them  a little  longer.  The  stock  of 
Genistas  are  still  outside.  Shall  get  them  in  soon,  as  we 
do  not  want  them  checked  in  any  way.  They  are  strong- 
rooting things,  and  reipiire  a good  iie.al  of  water.  Cut 
down  the  flower-stems  of  a large  group  of  wlnte  Fo.xgloves. 
They  have  been  very  fine.  The  seeds  w-ere  left  to  scatter, 
with  a view  to  their  forming  a picturesque,  wild  group. 
Some  of  the  young  plants,  which  are  very  thick,  wifi  be 
lifted  and  planted  elsew  here.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Lavender 
in  a shady  border.  I want  a number  of  plants  for 
grouping. 


The  "Variegated  India-rubber-plant.  ^ 

— As  a rule,  variegated  plants  are  poor  things,  toH 
be  avoided  rather  than  praised,  but  the  varie-l 
gated  variety  of  the  common  India-rubber-plantl 
(Ficus  elastica)  is  by  no  means  without  beauty.* 
The  variegation  is  bold,  and  generally  this! 
means  that  the  plant  is  distinct  and  ornamental.  I 
It  is  those  muddy-looking  variegated  leaves  that  1 
remind  one  of  a disease.  The  variegated  India-  ' 
rubber-plant  is  like  the  type  in  every  i>articular, 
save  that  the  leathery  leaves  are  variegated 
with  creamy-white  and  yellow.  This  should 
make  a good  room-plant ; a relief  to  the  green 
colouring  of  the  majority  of  foliage  plants. — 

C.  T. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE  GLOIRE  LYONNAISE. 

When  first  introduced  this  was  spoken  of  as  a 
yellow  Hybrid  Perpetual,  but  pale  lemon-white 
is  a truer  description  ; nor  does  it  belong  to  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  section,  being  one  of  the 
so-called  Hybrid  Teas.  At  first  it  did  not 
bloom  freely,  but  when  it  came  to  be  better 
understood  and  was  cultivated  upon  the  pegged- 
down  system,  we  got  a really  splendid  show  of 
flowers. 

The  strongest  plants  of  GloireLyonnaisethat 
I have  ever  seen  were  in  a Sussex  garden.  Here 
they  annually  produced  shoots  of  fi  feet  to  9 feet 
long  and  of  proportionate  substance.  Pegged 
down  in  the  spring,  these  shoots  produce 
large  quantities  of  bloom  during  early  summer. 
The  Brier,  Manetti,  or  De  la  Gretferaie  suits 
Gloire  Lyonnaise  equally  well,  and  by  far 
the  best  way  of  growing  it  is  to  cut  away  the 
shoots  after  flowering,  thus  allowing  the  whole 
strength  of  the  plant  to  go  to  the  production 
of  more  wood  for  the  following  season.  As  a 
button-hole  Rose  it  is  good,  keeping  its  long. 


failure.  Purchasers  had  far  better  trust  the 
trade  grower  to  send  them  another  variety  as 
nearly  as  possible  approaching  tlie  one  ordered 
should  the  desired  kind  not  be  suitable  for 
standard  culture.  .Several  Roses  are  often 
remarkably  well  shown,  but  these  are  frequently 
by  no  means  suited  for  standards.  I may 
mention  Horace  Vernetand  Duchess  of  Bedford 
as  striking  examples  of  this. — R. 

Rose  Senateur  Vaisse  is  still  one  of 
the  finest  scarlet  Roses  we  have.  1 have  often 
had  some  grand  specimens  of  this  old  favourite 
in  the  early  autumn,  which,  like  La  France, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  and  M.  Niel,  took  the 
Rose  world  by  storm  during  its  first  two  or 
three  seasons.  Senateur  Vaisse  is  a good  grower, 
flowers  fairly  freely,  and  the  blooms  are  of  great 
size  and  substance,  also  exquisitely  scented. 
We  do  not  see  this  variety  exhibited  during  the 
summer  shows  so  often  as  usual,  probably  be- 
cause there  are  many  others  which  produce 
better  summer  flov.'ers.  It  is  rather  late,  but 
in  the  autumn  few  can  surpass  this  and  Mme. 
Victor  Verdier  among  dark  scarlet  Roses. — R. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury.— “ A.  H.”  is 
right  in  reference  to  the  name  of  this  Rose  in 


Rose  “ Gloire  Lyonnaise.”  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Croydon. 


pointed  shape  well  when  cut  in  a young  state. 
It  is  singularly  free  from  mildew  and  red-rust. 
Most  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  are  quite  as  badly 
affected  by  the  latter  disease  as  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  but  this  variety  seems  exempt. 
The  true  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  also  free  from 
it,  and  probably  being  crossed  three  times  with  a 
Tea  Rose  is  the  reason  Gloire  Lyonnaise  is  so. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  Roses,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinct ever  brought  over  the  sea.  R. 

Standard  Roses. — A well-grown  stan- 
dard Rose  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  especially 
in  a shrubbery  and  upon  a lawn.  Far  too  many 
purchasers  do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  choose  a variety  of 
vigorous  habit.  I do  not  mean  that  it  should 
be  of  the  climbing  section,  but  of  a class 
represented  by  Dupuy  Jamain  and  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
Anna  Ollivier,  Marie  Van  Houte,  and  others  in 
the  Tea-scented  class.  Unless  a Rose  is  of 
vigorous  habit  it  is  of  no  value  as  a standard  for 
more  than  one  or  two  seasons.  To  take  down 
the  name  of  a Rose  at  an  exhibition,  and  order 
standards  of  it  without  making  inquiry  into  its 
habit  of  growth,  is  in  many  oases  only  courting 


last  week’s  Gardening,  but  I see  that  in  some 
catalogues  it  is  called  by  this  name,  and  neither 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury  nor  Marquise  de 
Salisbury.  It  is  better  to'  call  it  the  name 
adopted,  because  less  difficult  to  pronounce.  I 
cannot  understand  why  a simple  name  is  not 
given  to  a good  flower.  Surely  the  vocabulary 
is  large  enough  ! Yet  one  finds  Roses  and  other 
flowers  called  by  long-winded  and  absurd  names. 
Take  a few  of  the  newer  Roses  at  random  : 
Caroline  Testout,  Marquise  de  Salisbury, 
Carmine  Pillar,  Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg, 
Souvenir  de  Mine.  A.  Henneveu,  and  many 
others  one  could  mention.  It  is  the  exception 
to  find  a pretty  name  for  a flower. — C.  T. 

1020.— Roses  for  a trellis.— Gloii-e  de  Dijon  should 
always  be  included  in  a list  of  six  climbing  I'arieties,  and  a 
good  companion  forit  is  the  Red  Glory  (Reine  Marie  Henri- 
ette).  Climbing  Victor  V erdier  is  a capital  crimson-coloured 
Rose.  To  these  I would  add  LTdcal  (yellow),  W.  A. 
Richardson  (deep-orange).  Mrs.  Paul  (blush-white),  Magna 
Charta  (deep-rose),  and  Aimiie  Vibert  (white).— J.  0.  C. 


Allamanda  Williamsi.— Most  of  the 

Allamandas  are  big  growing  things  thatamateurs 
cannot  find  space  for,  even  if  they  would  like  to 
have  them  ; but  A-  Williamsi  is  a comparatively 


new  kind,  and  makes  rjuite  a bushy,  handsome 
plant,  quite  distinct  from  the  climbing  habit  of  the 
majority  of  the  Allamandas.  'J’hc  plant  makes  a 
dense  bush,  and  the  trusses  of  delicate  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  at  every  point,  a succession 
of  buds  keeping  the  plants  in  beauty  throughout 
the  summer.  The  flowers  individually  measure 
about  4 inches  across,  so  that  a plant  in  full 
bloom  makes  a very  bright  disjrlay.  Even 
examples  in  .3-inch  or  48-sized  pots  will  bloom  ; 
of  course,  it  requires  stove  treatment,  but  many 
amateurs  rejoice  in  good  stove  plants,  and  in 
gardens  where  the  more  heat-loving  Orchids 
thrive  a place  may  be  found  for  this  Allamanda. 
— C.  T. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Early -flowering  Pompon  Chrys- 
anthemums. — The  individual  blooms  of 
these  are  comparatively  small,  but  they  compen- 
sate for  this  by  being  exceedingly  free  to  flower, 
and  with  very  little  trouble  produce  heads  of 
blossom  dense  and  highly-coloured.  They  may  be 
flowered  in  the  open  border,  although  some  of 
them  are  not  to  be  despised  as  pot  plants,  the 
natural  growth  being  so  dwarf  and  bushy.  Little 
Bob  (crimson-brown)  is  very  neat  and  useful, 
Mignon  being  its  counterpart,  except  colour, 
which  is  a rich-yellow.  Strathmeath  (rosy-pink) 
is  especially  free  and  pretty.  A capital  bronze- 
yellow  is  Piercy’s  iSeedling,  dwarf  and  useful  for 
beds.  Blushing  Bride  is  an  excellent  rose- 
coloured  flower  and  in  full  bloom  early  in 
August.  Flora  has  deep-yellow  blossoms  and  a 
free,  dense  habit.  Lyon  is  the  best  of  the  colour 
(rosy-purple),  Alice  Butcher  beingsimilar,  except 
colour,  which  is  red,  shaded  orange.  Both  are 
very  easy  growers.  Crimson  Precocite  is  a 
capital  sort,  and  L’Ami  Conderchet  (creamy- 
white)  is  amongst  the  best  as  an  outdoor  plant. 
Mrs.  Cullingford  is  pure-white  under  glass,  but 
outside  has  a bluish  tint.  It  is,  however,  in  all 
respects  a most  desirable  kind.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  its  pink  sport.  Miss  Davis.  Maud 
Pitcher  is  a fine  bronze-coloured  variety.  These 
earlies  are  of  very  easy  growth,  and  after  once 
being  planted  will  in  most  winters  pass  through 
safely  without  protection.  Moreover  they  can 
be  commended  for  their  usefulness  as  cut- 
flowers,  because  of  their  lasting  qualities. — 
H.  S.  L. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  C.  Des- 
grange. — This  beautiful  early  variety  shoidd 
have  a place  in  every  garden.  A much-admired 
sight  is  a long  line  of  this  ’and  the  yellow  sport, 

G.  Wermig,  planted  alternately,  growing  each 
season  in  a cottage  garden  in  Surrey.  The 
owner  takes  some  pride  in  duly  watering,  tying, 
and  such  details,  and  he  is  amply  rewarded  with 
a perfect  mass  of  blossom  only  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  Outside  the  colour  of  the  type  is 
white,  tinted  yellow,  but  under  glass  in  pots  it  is 
pure-white.  This  is  an  excellent  kind  for  lifting 
from  the  ground  when  coming  into  bloom  and 
placing  into  pots.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary 
to  give  the  roots  a good  soaking  with  water 
previous  to  digging  up,  so  that  a good  ball  of 
earth  may  be  intact,  and  after  being  potted 
they  should  be  put  in  a shady  spot  and  sprinkled 
overhead  each  day  for  a week.  By  this  time 
new  roots  will  have  formed  and  the  plants  may 
be  treated  in  the  usual  way,  stimulating  them 
with  weak  liquid-manure  as  the  blooms  open. 
To  grow  the  large  blooms  of  this  kind  seen  at 
the  exhibitions,  cuttings  must  be  struck  in  the 
winter  and  cultivated  in  pots  the  whole  time. 
It  is  necessary  to  disbud  freely  and  also  keep 
side  shoots  pinched  away  promptly.  Large 
blooms  are  very  handsome  and  highly  esteemed 
for  wreaths  and  so  on,  as  they  last  a long  time 
quite  fresh  after  being  eut  from  the  plant. — 

H.  S.  L. 

Early  Chrysanthemum  Lady  Pitz- 

wygram.— This  kind  is  certain  to  take  a 
leading  place  among  early  white  flowering  sorts. 
Growers  for  the  cut-flower  market  are  beginning 
to  grow  it  extensively — a sure  sign  of  its  value. 
It  is  an  English  seedling,  and  compared  with  the 
better-known  Madame  Desgrange,  is  the  more 
useful  of  the  two.  The  blooms  are  of  snowy 
whiteness,  about  4 inches  in  diameter,  and  of 
loose  and  pretty  form.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  particularly  dwarf,  and  the  blooms  come 
naturally  in  early  September.  It  is  well  adapted 
iorpots,  the  growth  being  sturdy  and  bushy. 
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without  in  any  way  topping  the  shoots,  When 
the  blooms  are  thinned  to  about  a score  on  a 
plant  it  makes  a capital  decorative  subject,  and 
this  kind  has  been  found  useful  for  window- 
boxes  in  taking  the  place  of  Marguerites, 
which  have  become  shabby.  Like  other  White 
Chrysanthemums,  it  has  a yellow  tinge  when 
flowering  in  the  open  air  ; but  even  then  the 
blooms  are  very  taking  on  account  of  their 
excellent  form.  This  last  quality  renders  it 
valuable  for  cutting.  Altogether  I think  it  the 
best  very  early  variety  yet  raised. — H.  S.  L. 

Chrysanthemum  M Gustave  Grun- 
erwald.— This  has  been  described  as  the  pink 
“Desgrange,”  which  is,  I fear,  too  compli- 
mentary. -It  is,  nevertheless,  an  excellent 
early  sort.  Where  it  fails  to  be  likened  to  the 
above  popular  kind  is  the  fact  that  one  cannot 
obtain  large,  well-developed  flowers  of  it.  Its 
nature  seems  to  be  all  bloom  at  the  expense  of 
growth.  Soon  after  the  cutting  has  rooted  a 
flower-bud  appears,  and  so  on  through  the  sum- 
mer. I intend  another  year  to  try  the  old  stools 
after  being  cut  back  to  see  if  more  leaf-growth 
may  be  had.  The  colour,  a soft-pink  shade, 
and  the  shape  of  the  flower  are  tirst-rate,  and 
also  its  freedom  to  blossom.  The  only  thino' 
one  could  %vish  is  a little  more  vigour  in  the 
growth,  and  then  we  should  have  in  this  kind 

a most  valuable  early  Chrysanthemum.— H.  S.  L. 
Early  Chrysanthemums.— In  looking 

through  the  varieties  of  early  Chrysanthe- 
mums at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
September  show  pceutly,  one  noticed  the 
absence  of  really  bright  colours  amongst  them. 
Such  Pompons  as  Flora  (rich-yellow)  and  Geo. 
U ermig,  the  delicate  yellow  sport  from  Mine 
Desgrange,  were  pretty,  and,  of  course,  the 
tj'pe  itself ; but  a lot  of  washed-out  looking 
flowers  were  shown,  especiall}'  amongst  the 
Japanese  section.  I’resumably  this  was  in  part 
due,  at  least  as  far  as  the  late  October  and  No- 
vember were  concerned,  to  forcing  the  plants  to 
bloom.  This  is  a very  silly  practice,  but  a few 
shillings’  lU'ize  .seems  to  be  the  object.  So  many 
a-mateurs  take  interest  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
that  they  might  try  and  get  some  really  good  and 
pretty  colours  amongst  this  class.  ]\Ir.  Piercey 
has  raised  many  line  kinds,  and  is  working  in 
the  right  direction.  (So  are  many  others,  but 

there  is  much  room  for  improvement  vet 

V.  C.  ■ 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

GOOD  CABBAGES. 

The  planting  season  for  this  universally  popu- 
lar vegetable  being  now  with  us,  it  is  well  to 
call  the  attention  of  amateurs  and  others  to  the 
best  kinds  of  this,  and  two  of  these  are  the 
Early  Bacalan  (Fig.  1)  and  Vaurigard  (Fig.  2). 
Both  of  these  Cabbages  are  of  good  quality,  and 
if  planted  at  a moderate  thickness  on  well-tilled 


any  details  of  the  interior  arrangement.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I strongly  advise  you  to  adopt 
a double,  or  “ flow-and-return  ” flue,  which 
possesses  several  important  advantages  over  the 
old  plain  or  single  flue.  The  lower,  or  “ flow  ” 
portion  should  be  built  of  brickwork,  about 
O-inch  square  internally,  and  covered  in  with 
the  12-inoh  square  flat  tiles  known  as 
‘‘quarries.”  The  “return”  may  consist  of 
6-inch  glazed  drain-pipes,  with  sockets,  jointed 
with  a mixture  of  good  lime  mortar  with  a little 
Portland  cement.  Place  the  chimney  close  to 
the  furnace,  and  construct  a separate  passage 
from  top  of  furnace  direct  into  the  bottom  of 
chimney,  with  a damper  in  it.  When  the  fire 
is  first  lit,  or  gets  low,  pull  out  the  damper 
and  draw  the  fire  up  ; when  bright  and  the 
chimney  hot  close  it  again.  I have  recently 
constructed  one  on  this  plan,  and  it  acts  admir- 
ably.—B.  C.  R. 

To  heat  a house  sufficiently  to  keep 

out  frost  you  ought  to  have  the  flue  across 
one  end  and  along  the  front  ; but  whether  you 
can  carry  the  flue  through  into  the  Melon-frame 
depends  upon  where  you  can  have  the  furnace. 
Supposing  it  is  a lean-to  house,  and  you  have 
the  door  close  against  the  back  wall  and  the 
furnace  close  to  the  door,  I think  you  will  then 
have  length  of  flue  enough  to  get  all  the 
\v  armth  you  want.  In  that  case  you  can  carry 
the  flue  through  the  end  wall  to  the  Melon- 
frame  ; but  seeing  that  the  frame  is  much  lower 
than  the  house,  and  that  to  secure  a good 
draught  for  the  fire  you  must  carry  the  chimney 
as  high  as  the  house  at  least,  do  you  think  jmu 
would  like  the  chimney  in  such  a conspicuous 
position  ? If  you  do  not  heat  the  frame  j'ou  can 
lave  the  furnace  at  the  same  end  as  the  door, 
only  at  the  corner,  and  by  taking  the  flue  alont^ 
the  front  and  across  the  farthest  end  the 
chimney  can  be  placed  against  the  wall.  This  is 
much  the  best  arrangement  for  you  in  more 
respects  than  one. — J.  C.  C. 

1018.— Seed  Potatoes.— The  best  way  to 
store  seed  Potatoes  is  to  lay  them  out  thinly  in 
some  cool,  dry,  and  airy  place,  but  where  frost 
cannot  reach  them.  Light  is  of  no  consequence 
until  the  tubers  begin  to  shoot,  after  which  the 
more  they  receive  the  better  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  unlike  “Ware”  Potatoes,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  keep  them  in  the  dark  at  all. 
Whatever  you  do,  take  care  not  to  knock  off 
any  of  the  first  shoots  in  the  spring  before  plant- 
ing,  which  should  be  done  when  the  young 
growths  are  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  but  not 
more.  The  Jersey  growers  have  a capital 
method  of  avoiding  this  and  other  dangers. 
They  place  all  the  tubers  intended  for  seed  in 
the  autumn  in  flat  shallow  boxes  made  rather 
higher  at  the  sides  than  at  the  ends,  and  with  a 
strip  nailed  across  for  a handle,  placing  the 
“eye”  ends  uppermost.  These  boxes  are 
stacked  together  during  the  winter,  the  con- 
struction allowing  plenty  of  air  to  circulate  over 
the  tubers,  and  some  light  as  well.  In  the 
spring  the  boxes  are  carried  to  the  fields,  and 
the  tubers  transferred  directly  from  them  to 
the  trenches. — B.  C.  R. 


t- — Cabbage  “Early  Bacalan.” 

land  they  will  produce  a very  large  crop  of 
valuable  produce.  Cabbages  require  rich  land 
<ind  quick  growth,  so  that  they  do  not  become 
stunted.  If  this  happens  the  produce  is  tough 
and  of  poor  fla\-our  ; so  that  all  who  would  have 
a satisfactory  crop  of  this  vegetable  should 
plant  on  rich  land,  and  keep  the  plants  freely 
growing  from  start  to  finish.  L. 


1034.— Plue  for  a small  house  for 
xomatoes.— \ou  do  not  state  whether  the 
house  is  a lean-to  or  span-roofed^  nor  yet  give 


1052. —Mushroom-beds,  &c.— It  is  sel- 
dom that  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  comes  to 
hand  but  that  we  can  agree  in  part,  if  not  with 
the  whole  of  the  suggestions  made.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  is  not  so,  for  none  of  the  mate- 
rials named,  mixed  together  or  alone,  are  suit- 
able for  Mushroom  culture.  The  Moss-litter 
from  the  stable,  mixed  with  three  times  its 
bulk  with  horse-droppings  and  the  strawy 
manure  from  the  stable,  u'ould  do  very  well. 
Without  you  can  get  suitable  materials  you  had 
better  not  make  any  attempt  at  growinc'  Mush- 
rooms during  the  winter.— J.  C.  C.  ° 

1055.— Neglected  kitchen  garden.- 

By  all  means  have  the  south  wall  pointed  and 
wired;  with  regard  to  the  latter  I like  the 
straight  wires  best.  The  wire  netting  never 
looks  neat  and  tidy.  Have  the  north  wall 
coloured.  It  need  not  be  white,  a little 
Portland  cement  mixed  with  the  lime  will  leave 
a more  agreeable  colour.  You  have  a sufldcient 
length  of  south  wall  to  accommodate  three 
Peach-trees  and  two  Nectarines  at  15  feet  apart, 
another  25  feet  may  be  devoted  to  single  cordon 
Pears,  and  the  remaining  60  feet  to  two  Apricots 
and  two  Plums — one  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  and  one 
Green  Gage.  I like  }’our  idea  of  planting  Apple- 
trees  in  a garden.  Espalier  trees  arc  what  you 
want,  and  these  can  be  got  large  enough  to 


insure  a crop  the  second  year.  The  best  dessert 
Apples  aie  Irish  Peach,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
King  of  Pippins,  Claygate  Pearmain,  ami 
Gascoyne  s Scarlet.  Some  good  culinary  sorts 
will  be  found  in  Lord  Grosvenor,  Echlinville 
Seedling,  Cellini,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Tyler’s  Kernel, 
and  Dumelow’s  Seedling.  Plant  the  dessert 
kinds  within  2 feet  of  the  edging  of  the  warmest 
positions,  and  the  cooking  sorts  the  same 
distance  by  the  side  of  the  other  walks,  and 
20  feet  apart. — J.  C.  C. 

1016. -Plies  on  Cueumber-plants.-Fumigate 
me  plants  twice  with  a little  Tobacco-paper  or  ra^  choos- 
ins  still  moist  evenings.  If  the  interior  of  thelrame  is 
well  syringed  twice  or  thrice  on  bright  days,  and  a moist 
atmosphere  thus  maintained,  very  little  trouble  will  be 
experienced  from  these  or  any'  other  insects.— B.  C.  R. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

A Pern-case.— A glass  roof  will 
have  much  the  best  appearance  for  this  Fern- 
case  ; but  it  should  be  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  fixed  open  at  a very  narrow  gap,  and  also 


Fig.  2. — Cabbage  “ Vaurigard.” 


at  a wider  one,  when  ventilation  is  needed,  as  it 
usually  is  better  for  the  plants  to  allow  the 
moisture  to  pass  away  regularly  at  the  top, 
though  it  is  yyell  for  the  glass  to  be  shut  if  gas 
be  lighted  in  the  room,  or  when  the  morning 
sweeping  is  going  on.  A few  nice  pieces  o1 
spar,  or  any  ornamental  stones,  may  be  used  to 
raise  the  middle,  or  one  of  the  sides,  but  this 
should  be  added  after  the  plants  are  in,  and  the 
real  raising  must  be  done  in  planting  these,  by 
little  heaps  of  rough  peat  and  drainage  under 
those  which  are  to  be  above  the  others.  But  no 
stiff  arrangement  will  look  well,  and  a better 
plan  is  to  group  the  plants  with  regard  to  their 
size,  using  Selaginella  (Lycopodium  deiiticulata 
var.  aurea)  to  clothe  the  lower  places. 
Some  of  the  Filmy  Ferns,  such  as  Todea 
(Leptopteris)  superba  and  Trichomanes  radi- 
cans  (the  Killarney  Fern),  yvith  Hymeno- 
phyllum  densa,  are  suitable  for  a case ; 
these-  are  very  delicate  in  texture,  small  and 
lovely,  needing  constant  moisture  in  the  air. 
The  Lycopods  (Selaginellas)  give  a wide  range 
of  exquisite  Fern-Mosses  for  this  purpose,  and 
are  not  difficult  to  manage.  L.  laevigata 
(Ciesia  arborea)  is  a great  beauty,  its  elegant 
sprays,  growing  about  6 inches  in  height,  being 
shot  like  a peacock-feather,  with  blue  and  gold. 

S.  serpens  (Mutabilis  variabilis)  is  also  many 
coloured,  with  metallic  hues  on  its  foliage  in 
ariety.  There  are  also  Lycopods  with  beautiful 
scarlet  stems  and  branches,  which  are  very 
effective  amongst  the  others.  These  are  best 
selected  at  a nurseryman’s,  as  individual  speci- 
mens are  apt  to  differ.  Lomaria  gibba  is  a 
handsome  Fern  of  a distinct  type,  giving  the 
effect  of  a miniature  Tree-Fern  to  a group,  and 
growing  to  the  height  of  18  inches  in  time. 
Amongst  the  rarer  Maiden-hairs  is  Adiantum 
Farleyeuse,  a very  beautiful  plant,  and  A. 
macrophyllum,  in  which  the  young  fronds  are 
a lovely  clear  pink,  turning  to  green  as  they 
unfold  ; another  Fern  with  coral-pink  fronds 
(when  young)  being  Blechnum  glandulosum, 
while  Pteris  tricolor,  the  brightest  in 
tint  of  all  the  Ferns,  should  also  be  added 
for  its  rare  colouring.  One  or  two  well- 
chosen  plants  of  the  fine-foliaged  Begonias, 
such  as  Arthur  Malet,  with  pmk  horse-shoes  on 
the  leaves,  and  Louise  Closon,  deep-maroon  in 
colour,  with  crimson  markings,  may  be  added 
for  variety  in  form  and  colours,  and  a few  small 
Caladiums,  xvith  brilliant  foliage,  may  be  added 
in  the  spring.  All  these  choice  things  will, 
however,  suffer,  if  the  temperature  of  the  case 
be  allowed  to  go  below  freezing-point,  and  in 
rerc  weather  this  danger  may  be  avoided  by  ( 
arranging  a small  lamp  at  the  distance  of  a few 
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inches  from  the  zinc  ti'ay,  which  should  contain 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  case,  so  as  to  keep 
this  water  at  a proper  temperature.  A small 
thermometer  can  be  lowered  into  the  case 
(which  should  not  be  quite  closed  to  allow  the 
steam  to  evaporate),  the  proper  temperature 
being  between  50  degs.  and  60  degs.  As  this  is 
the  usual  warmth  of  a sitting-room  with  a 
fire  in  the  day-time,  the  lamp  will  only  be 
needed  on  frosty  nights,  but  should  be 
ready  for  use  before  the  winter  arrives. 
If  no  heat  is  provided,  it  will  be  best  to  grow 
only  hardy  British  Ferns  (as  it  is  very  disap- 
pointing to  lose  the  whole  of  one’s  treasures  in  a 
night),  and  many  of  these,  such  as  English 
Maiden-hair  (Adiantum  Capillus-veneris),  the 
“ French”  Fern  (Asplenium  A. -nigrum),  the  Oak 
Fern  (Polypodium  Dryopteris),  the  Beech  Fern 
(P.  phegopteris),  the  Tonbridge  Fern  (Hymeno- 
phyllum  tonbridgense),  the  Parsley  Fern,  and 
many  others  are  most  beautiful  and  interesting. 
Thorough  drainage  of  broken  crocks,  cinders, 
and  bits  of  charcoal  should  be  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  case  (not  counting  the  tray  of  water, 
which  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  by  per- 
forated zinc)  ; over  this  the  fibrous  part  of  peat, 
with  small  lumps  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  loam,  and 
sand,  will  make  a good  compost,  with  plenty  of 
silver-sand  and  a sprinkling  of  soot.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  inroads  of 
slugs,  wood-lice,  &c.,  which,  if  once  they 
get  a footing,  may  do  sad  damage  in  a night. 
All  the  soil  used  for  a Fern-case  should 
have  a soaking  of  boiling  water  from  a 
kettle  poured  over  it  before  it  is  put  into  the 
case,  which  will  destroy  all  germs  of  insects  and 
also  of  weeds.  With  the  plants  put  in  from 
pots  this  drastic  method  is,  of  course,  impossible, 
so  that  each  individual  plant  must  be  carefully 
examined  for  worms,  &c. , before  it  is  added  to 
the  rest.  Flowering  plants — except  bulbs  sueh 
as  Hyacinths,  &o.  — cannotbe  grown  satisfactorily 
in  a Fern-case,  the  air  being  too  moist  and  close 
for  them  ; but  many  will  open  their  flowers  well 
here  if  brought  on  in  a more  free  atmosphere, 
and  it  is  not  a bad  plan  to  leave  a space  for  a 
flowering  plant  in  a pot  by  lowering  a small  pot 
amongst  the  compost,  which  can  be  changed  at 
will  for  another  as  the  flower  it  contains  goes  out 
of  bloom.  Cool-house  Orchids  will  do  well  in 
this  position,  or  Tulips,  Scillas,  Hyacinths,  &c. 
in  spring.  Bouvardias  look  very  brilliant 
amongst  Ferns  in  the  autumn,  and  Cyclamens — 
the  pink  varieties,  or  pink  and  white  being 
prettiest — will  come  on  at  that  time  too. 
Personal  regular  attention  to  the  atmosphere  in 
the  case,  which  should  be  moist,  but  not 
stagnant  or  soaking,  and  also  to  the  temperature, 
will  ensure  success  in  this  most  interesting 
hobby. — I.  L.  R. 


9S3.— Hydrangeas  not  flowering.— 

Hydrangeas  require  to  have  the  annual  growth 
well  ripened  each  year  by  cold-frame  and 
outdoor  treatment  in  summer.  The  plants  need 
abundance  of  water  all  through  the  growing 
season,  and  occasional  supplies  of  liquid-manure. 
Try  the  plants  with  a limited  number  of  shoots, 
cutting  out  all  weak  ones.  If  grown  under 
glass  eontiuuously,  and  in  a shady  position,  the 
growth  may  be  luxuriant,  but  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  flower.  The  points  of  the  shoots 
ought  now  to  have  quite  plump  buds,  indicating 
maturation,  and  a certainty,  with  cool  treatment 
through  the  winter,  that  flowers  will  be  produced 
next  year.  Keep  the  plants  outdoors  until 
frosts  come. — Pendennis. 

1037.— Flowers  for  cutting.— I find  the 
following  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants  the  most 
useful  : — Hardy  annuals  : Sweet  Peas,  Corn- 
flowers, Mignonette,  Annual  Chrysanthemums 
(and  C.  coronarium  in  particular),  the  Sweet 
Sultans  (yellow,  white,  and  purple),  Godetias, 
Zinnias  (these  are  much  hardier  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  do  far  better  if  not  coddled  in 
heat),  and  the  Double  Jacobajas.  Hardy  bien- 
nials and  perennials  : Carnations,  Pinks,  Cam- 
panulas of  several  kinds,  but  especially  C.  per- 
sicifolia  11. -pi.  alba,  and  C.  pyramidalis,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  the  Double  White  Achillea  (A.  ptar- 
mica,  fi.-pl. ),  Coreopsis  lanceolata  and  C. 
grandiflora,  Antirrhinums  (the  pure-white  and 
yellow  forms  are  the  most  useful  and  per- 
sistently floriferous  plants  of  this  class  I have), 
Geunis,  Anemones  of  several  kinds,  but  the 
varieties  of  A.  iaponica,  A.  fulgeps,  and  A.  coro- 
narium, 8t.  Bridgid  especially,  Rudbcckias, 


Chrysanthemums,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Phloxes, 
Pyrethrum  (the  P.  rosea  var.,  single  and  double, 
as  well  as  a good  form  of  P.  parthenium 
plenum),  P.  uliginosum,  P.  maximum,  Aquilegia 
chrysantha,  Spirreas  (herbaceous)  and  some 
others.  Half  - hardy : Phlox  Drummondi, 

China  Asters  in  great  variety,  German  or  Ten- 
week  Stocks,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Dahlias, 
Fuchsias,  and  Begonias  (tuberous).  The  Asters, 
Stocks,  and  Phlox  Drummondi  could  be  raised 
in  the  frames,  also  several  of  the  hardy  bien- 
nials and  perennials  from  seed.  For  the  winter 
the  Everlastings  (Helichrysums)  &c.,  and 
Honesty  (Lunaria)  are  nice. — B.  C.  R. 


THE  BELLADONNA  LILY. 
(Amaryllis  belladonna.) 

There  is  but  one  species  of  Amaryllis,  and 
that  is  the  Belladonna  Lilly.  All  the  other 
so-called  Amaryllises  are  either  Hippeastrums, 
Nerines,  Sternbergias,  Vallotas,  Sprekelias,  or 
Zephyranthes.  At  Kew  and  various  other 
gardens  the  Belladonna  Lily  is  grown  in 
a narrow  border  at  the  foot  of  a wall  on 


lished.  I have  never  heard  of  the  Belladonna 
thriving  out-of-doors  in  the  north  of  England, 
but  in  the  south  and  west  the  plants  succeed 
thoroughly  under  proper  treatment.  I'lven  here, 
however,  they  will  not  flower  if  planted  in  an 
open  border,  however  sunny,  nor  yet  against  an 
ordinary  boundary  wall  ; they  n'Rst  have  the 
heat  of  a wall  kept  warm  artificially  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  warmer  the  wall  the  better 
the  plants  will  flower. 

The  foliage  pushes  above  the  soil  early  in 
the  year,  and  as  a good  leaf  growth  is  essential 
to  good  dowers,  the  leaves  must  be  protected 
from  frost  and  colds  winds  by  a covering  of 
leaves  or  light  manure.  Whilst  the  leav'es  are 
I growing  the  plants  require  abundant  moisture, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  water  the  border 
I in  the  event  of  a dry  summer.  In  autumn  the 
, leaves  wither  and  the  plants  prepare  to  flower. 
At  the  end  of  September  the  flower-scapes  pRsh 
up,  growing  to  a length  of  from  1^  feet  to  2 feet, 
and  each  bearing  from  three  to  eight  flowers, 
which  last  about  a week  and  are  very  fragiant. 
The  plants  do  not  all  flower  at  exactly  the  same 
time,  so  that  in  a good  border  of  them  there  are 
flowers  for  nearly  a month.  Sometimes  the 
latter  expand  before  October. 
I have  seen  thirty  stout  spikes 
of  flower  springing  from  a bit 
of  ground  not  more  than  2 feet 


PENTSTEMONS. 

A VERY  beautiful  class  of 
garden  flowers  is  that  compris- 
ing the  Pentstemons.  They 
may  be  grown  with  success  in 
the  smallest  place — i.  e. , where 
opportunity  occurs.  Bold 
.groups  of  them  are  a feature 
worth  getting  in  the  autumn, 
as  they  bloom  until  cut  off  by 
frost,  especially  if  the  leading 
shoots  are  pinched  out  after 
blooming.  T’his  induces  the 
i growth  of  side  shoots,  which 
continue  the  display  later.  At 
this  time  the  Pentstemon  is 
very  easily  raised  from  cut- 
tings of  moderately  ripened 
shoots,  which  strike  easily  in 
pots  filled  with  light  soil  and 
well  drained.  Put  the  cut- 
tings round  the  sides,  and 
transfer  tlrem  to  the  green- 
house or  a frame.  They  will 
soon  strike,  and  when  well 
rooted  must  be  potted  oft 
separatel.y,  keeping  them  in 
the  greenhouse  during  the 
winter  months.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Pentstemon  is  by 
no  means  hardy,  not  so  much 
so  as  many  suppose,  and  should 
be  grown  in  a fairly  light  soil. 
They  a)jpear  to  sutler  most 
from  damp,  as  I have  seen 
plants  stand  hard , clear,  frosty 
winters,  but  die  in  those 
milder  but  more  moist. 
A few  good  varieties  brighten  up  a border  welt 
in  autumn,  and  as  there  are  many  poor  kinds 
the  following  are  selected  for  their  good  colours  ; 
Bobby  Burns,  brilliant  rose,  the  throat  finely 
pencilled  with  deep-red ; Constance,  salmon, 
shaded  with  rose  ; Henriette,  best  described  a.s 
silvery-pink  in  colour  ; Longfellow,  deep-scarlet, 
with  rich-red  pencilling  in  the  throat ; Mine. 
Patey,  rose-scarlet,  the  throat  white ; Mine. 
A.  Sterling,  coral-red  shade,  with  white  throat  ; 
and  Norma,  rose.  These  are  all  pleasing,  and 
magentas  and  dull-purples  are  rigidly  excluded. 


BslUdonnv  Lily. 

the  south  side  of  the  Orchid-houses.  This 
wall  gets  warmth  from  the  heat  inside  the 
houses,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  greatly  to  its 
advantage.  The  border  is  2 feet  deep,  and  is 
made  up  of  about  6 inches  of  drainage,  with 
turves  of  loam  covering  this,  the  whole  filled 
up  with  three-fourths  good  loam,  one-sixth  leaf- 
mould,  and  one-sixth  manure.  The  bulbs  are 
buried  6 inches  below  the  surface,  and  when  first 
planted  they  were  placed  about  9 inches  apart 
each  way.  Immediately  after  flowering  is  tlie 
most  favourable  time  for  planting  fresh  bulbs  or 
transplanting  established  ones.  If  I had  to  buy 
bulbs  to  start  with,  I should  get  them  from 
reliable  dealers  in  July  or  August,  plant  them 
in  pots  to  flower,  and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  were 
over,  turn  the  bulbs  out  into  the  border  prepared 
as  above.  Good  flowering  bulbs  are  easily 
obtained.  Large  quantities  of  bulbs  are  annually 
imported  from  Holland  and  elsewhere  for 
planting  in  pots  to  flower  in  greenhouses  in 
England,  and  in  many  cases  these  bulbs  are 
thrown  away  after  they  have  bloomed.  But 
wherever  there  is  a warm  wall  belonging  either 
to  a greenhouse  or  dwelling-house,  these  bulbs 
may  be  planted,  and  they  will  make  a nne  dis- 
play every  October  when  once  they  are  estab- 


1022.— Liming  a garden.— If  the  soil  is 
already  rich  and  full  of  manure  no  more  need 
be  applied  for  a year  or  two  after  a good 
lining,  as  the  lime  unlocks  the  fertilising  jnin- 
ciplcs  now  lying  in  the  ground  in  an  unavailable 
condition.  Otherwise  a light  dressing  of  lime 
had  better  be  given  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring,  in  addition  to  the  lime.  As  you  have  so 
much  wireworm  I should  recommend  the  use  of 
gas-lime  in  whole  or  part ; put  it  on  the  ground 
as  soon  as  you  can,  let  it  lie  a month,  then  dig 
in,  and  do  not  sow  or  plant  anything  for  three 
mouths  afterwards. — B,  C.  R. 
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TRBHS  AND  SHRUBS. 

A BEAUTIFUL  SUN  ROSE. 

ClSTUS  FORJIOSUS. 

Tins  is  an  erect,  much-branched,  bushy  shrub, 
with  leaves  greenish  when  old,  but  covered 
with  a whitish  down  when  3’oung,  and  large 
bright-yellow  flowers,  witli  a deep  purplish- 
brown  blotch  near  the  base  of  each  petal.  The 
species  thrives  well  in  any  rich  dry  soil,  but  is 
apt  to  succumb  to  the  cold  and  wet  of  English 
winters.  It  is,  however,  such  a beautiful  plant 
that  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  putting  in  a 
pot  of  cuttings  each  autumn  in  a cold-frame, 
planting  these  out  in  the  open  the  following 
spring.  It  is  one  of  the  largest-flowered  species, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  handsome  of 
all  the  Sun  Roses.  If  raised  from  seeds,  which 
in  ordinary  seasons  ripen  in  abundance,  a con- 
siderable range  of  variation  in  the  depth  of  the 
yellow  colour  and  in  the  size  and  intensity  of 
the  purplish  blotch  is  obtained.  Seedlings  also 
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possibly  the  wind  lias  affected  them  in  the  same 
way.  I planted  a Clematis  outside  this  year, 
and  I attribute  its  failure  (the  plant  having 
died  down  in  the  same  way  as  explained  by  your 
correspondent)  to  the  effect  of  the  winds  in  a 
position  not  sufficiently  sheltered.  I am  600  feet 
above  sea  level.— J.  H.  Lang. 


THE  WISTARIA. 


In  exposed  places  the  flowers  of  Wistaria  are 
sometimes  injured  before  expansion  by  fate 
spring  frosts,  but  in  favourable  years  they 
escape,  and  then  the  Wistarias  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage,  as,  in  addition  to  the  blooms 
the  freshly  expanded  foliage  is  thus,  in  com’ 
mon  with  that  of  all  outdoor  trees  and  shrubs, 
very  fine.  The  Wistaria  is  generally  treated 
as  a wall  plant  (see  illustration  on  next  page), 
but  it  has  also  a beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque  appearance  when  so  situated  that  its 
vigorous  branches  can  ramble  into  the  head 
of  a neighbouring  trer.  If  planted  with  this 


A Sun  Rose  Cistus  formosus  (Helianlheniuin  formosuin). 


vary  a good  deal  in  foliage  characters,  so  that 
any  especially  desirable  variety  should  always 
be  increased  by  cuttings,  which  root  readily  if 
made  of  half-ripened  wood  and  inserted  in  a 
shaded  cool-frame  in  autumn.  G. 


Crataegus  coccinea.  —When  these  Thorns 
are  full  of  fruit  they  then  form  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  in  the  woodlands,  or  a 
single  specimen  of  this  Thorn  on  a lawn  will 
enable  its  various  ornamental  features  to  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  scarlet-fruited 
Thom  forms  a vigorous-growing  tree  thatreaches 
a height  of  20  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  is  amply 
furnished  ^with  large,  bright-green,  shining 
foliage.  The  fact  that  it  does  not  bloom  till  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  common  Hawthorn 
are  over  is  another  point  in  its  favour,  as  by  this 
and  a few  others,  principally  North  American 
kinds,  the  Thorn  season  is  considerably  ex- 
tended. C.  coccinea  flowers  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  the  large  flattened  corymbs  of  white 
blossoms  are  then  very  showy,  while  the  autumn 
display  is  not  limited  to  the  bright-coloured 
fruit,  as  before  the  leaves  drop  they  become 
richly  suffused  with  j’ellow,  with  occasionally  a 
flush  of  scarlet.  It  is  readily  increased  by  seeds, 
and  owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  its  wide 
distribution,  there  are  numerous  varieties  now 
in  cultivation.  Though  introduced  a couple  of 
centuries  ago,  its  merits  are  often  passed  over  in 
favour  of  greatly  inferior  subjects. T. 

Sf)2.— Failure  of  Clematis  Jackmani. 

In  reference  to  the  failure  of  Clematis  Jack- 
mani, may  1 ask  the  owner  if  he  has  tried  in 
any  way  to  train  the  jilant  so  as  to  check  its 
giowth  i I have  a Clematis  at  present  growing 
in  the  conservatory,  some  of  the  shoots  of  which 
were  apparently  killed  by  interfering  with  their 
progress  in  attempting  to  train  them  on  the 
wire  trellis.  If  not  interfered  with  by  hand. 


intention  a mistake  too  often  made  should  be 
a\oided  viz.,  that  of  planting  the  climber  too 
closely  to  the  tree  which  is  intended  as  its 
support,  for  if  planted  close  to  the  trunk  of  an 
established  specimen  the  new-comer  is  simply 
starved  to  death.  The  AVistarias,  too,  are  well 
suited  for  arbours,  and  a large  specimen  just 
supported  by  a framework  of  some  kind  forms 
a beautiful  object  on  a lawn.  Though  one 
seldom  meets  with  any  AVistaria  except  the 
Chinese  form,  there  are  several  others,  one  or 
two  of  which  are  perhaps  worthy  of  being 
planted  to  a greater  extent  than  at  present,  but 
as  they  are  of  far  more  recent  introduction  than 
the  one  above  mentioned,  the  plants  are  small, 
and,  consequently,  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  older  species.  A very  promising  variety  is 
the  white-flowered  form  of  the  Chinese  AVis- 
taria (AV.  sinensis  alba),  which  appears  to  be  a 
counterpart  of  the  type,  except  that  the  flowers 
are  pure-white.  In  the  specimens  of  this  that 
I have  seen  the  racemes  are  smaller  than  in  the 
typical  form,  but  this  might  be  accounted  for 
by  the  plants  being  much  weaker.  A very 
pretty  effect  might  be  produced  by  planting 
this  and  the  ordinary  form  in  such  close 
proximity  to  each. other  that  as  they  grew  up 
the  branches  of  the  two  would  intertwine  one 
with  the  other.  A very  distinct  variety  is  the 
double- flowered  (flore-pleno),  which,  I believe, 
was  introduced  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States,  and  from  there  sent  to  this  country. 
It  has  been  highly  spoken  of  in  America,  but 
here  it  does  not  seem  worthy  of  the  praise  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  variegated- 
leaved variety  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way 
desirable.  There  is  another  AVistaria— viz. 
multi juga,  which  is  said  to  have  racemes  of 
bloom  over  2 feet  in  length,  and,' judging  by 
young  plants,  it  seems  very  probable  ; but”  the 
racemes  are  longer  than  in  the  Chinese  AVis- 
taria and  the  individual  blooms  somewhat 
smaller,  as  well  as  of  a paler  hue,  so  that  the 


plant  13  not  so  showy  as  a description  might  at 
first  lead  one  to  suppose,  fl’here  is  a variety  of 
this  announced  in  different  catalogues  as  bear- 
ing pure-white  blossoms,  but  the  flowering 
plants  I have  not  yet  seen.  The  variety  of  the 
■ known  as  inacrobotrys  is, 

perhaps,  the  same  as  multijuga.  A very  pretty 
AA^iataria  is  the  North  American  AV.  frutescens, 
which  was  the  first  of  this  genus  to  be  cultivated 
here,  having,  according  to  Loudon,  been  in- 
troduced into  this  country  in  1724.  It  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  flowers 
after  all  the  others  are  past,  except  it  be  a few 
scattered  blooms,  which  are  occasionally  pro- 
duced on  the  Chinese  AA’^istaria  towards  the  end 
of  the  summer.  The  American  species  is 
smaller  than  the  other,  with  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  the  foliage,  while  the  bluish-purple 
blossoms  are  borne  in  shorter  and  more  dense 
racernes  and  in  an  erect  manner.  This  last 
especially  is  a distinguishing  feature,  and 
Mother  is  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms.  This 
AVistaria  is  a native  of  a considerable  tract  of 
country  in  the  United  States,  and  may  be  treated 
the  same  as  the  Chinese  species,  or,  being  less 
vigorous,  it  forms  a very  ornamental  single 
specimen  if  twisted  around  a few  stout  stakes 
and  then  allowed  to  grow  at  will.  It  is  said  by 
Loudon  to  grow  naturally  in  boggy  places,  but 
succeeds  very  well  in  this  country,  even  in  dry, 
sandy  soils,  no  doubt  owins  to  the  fact  that  the 
roots  go  down  to  a considerable  depth.  This 
last  applies  to  all  the  members  of  the  genus, 
and  on  this  account  they  do  not  when  established 
transplant  very  readily,  as  fibres  are  but 
sparingly  produced.  Propagation  is  affected  in 
a variety  of  ways — by  seeds,  by  layers,  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
varieties  by  grafting  a shoot  on  to  a portion  of  a 
root.  If  a root  of  the  common  kind  is  used  as  a 
stock,  whatever  is  grafted  on  it,  I have  never 
found  suckers  to  be  produced  to  any  extent. 

T. 

978.— Cutting  back  Laurels.— There  is 
no  harm  in  pruning  off  the  young  shoots  made 
during  the  present  year,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  cut  any  plants  hard  back  at  this  season  foi* 
the  reason  that  they  would  look  bare  and 
shabby  the  whole  of  the  winter,  when  ever- 
greens are  the  most  required.  The  best  time 
would  be  at  the  end  of  February,  when  but 
little  time  would  elapse  before  new  growth 
pushed  from  the  old  stools.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  cut  the  old  stems  down  to  within  1 foot  of 
I the  soil. — S.  P. 

This  is  not  the  proper  season,  spring 

being  the  most  suitable  time  to  cut  Laurels  hard 
back.  No  more  growth  will  he  madp  thi.s 
season,  and  to  shorten  the  growth  severely  now 
would  only  make  the  bushes  bar.*  or  a longer 
time  than  is  necessary.  If  “Riir,’!  however, 
only  means  cutting  the  current  year’s  wood 
back,  this  may  be  done,  or  any  straggling  shoots 
may  be  cut  even  further  in  if  the  pruner  uses 
the  knife  judiciously  so  as  not  to  make  unsightly 
gaps,  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  bushes. — 
Pendennis. 

984.— Ampelopsis  Veitchi.— Autumn  is 
the  best  season  for  planting  Ampelopsis  Veitchi, 
but  it  can  be  done  successfully  in  spring  before 
growth  commences,  or  almost  at  any  season 
when  transferred  to  the  ground  from  pots.  On 
the  whole,  however,  I prefer  planting  in  autumn, 
as  a stronger  roothold  is  ensured  against  the 
following  growing  season.  Weakly  plants  in 
rather  poor  soil  may  be  assisted  during  active 
growth  with  liquid-manure,  though,  if  the  posi- 
tion is  a dry  one,  first  ascertain  that  the  soil  is 
moderately  moist.  Should  it  prove  otherwise, 
give  copious  supplies  of  clear  water  before 
applying  any  liquid  which  is  not  absolutely 
essential  when  a fairly  good  bulk  of  soil  is  pro- 
vided to  start  with. — Pendenni.s. 

As  the  plants  can  he  bought  growing  in  pots  they 

can  be  planted  any  time,  but  for  preference  the  early  part 
of  March  is  the  best  time.  Prepare  the  station  thoroughly 
bv  digging  the  soil  deeply,  and  adding  manure  freely  if  at 
all  poor.  The  second  year  of  growth  liquid-manure  will  be 
a great  assistance,  if  extra  rapid  progress  is  desirable. — 


979.— Carnations  for  show. — The  following  is  a 
good  list  of  free-flowering  border  varieties  : King  Arthur 
("scarlet),  Jem  Smythe  (crimson,  fringed).  Duchess  of  Fife 
(pink).  Miss  Audrey  Campbell  (pale-yellow).  Sir.  Burn 
(blush-white).  The  Spy  (pure-white),  AVaterwitch  (blushi, 
Sliss  Jeykil  (yellow).  Rose  Unique  (rose-colour),  Hayes 
(scarlet),  Eudoxia  (rose),  Slephisto  (dark-purple)  — S.  P. 
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; ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRLSPUM. 

This  most  popular  of  all  Orchids  was,  in  my 
opinion,  well-known  to  almost  every  amateur, 
whether  he  grew  Orchids  or  not  ; but  it  appears 
by  several  letters  recently  to  hand  that  the  love 
for  this  beautiful  family  of  plants  is  still  con- 
siderably on  the  increase,  and  my  correspondents 
wish  to  know  the  history  as  well  as  the  treat- 
ment of  this  most  beautiful  favourite. 

ODO^'TOGLOSSUM  CEisFUM  is  perhaps  better 
known  under  the  name  of  0.  Alexandras,  which 
can  only  be  technically  regarded  as  a synonym, 
althcuih  it  is,  and  no  doubt  will  for  years  to 
come,  be  more  used  in  our  gardens  than  the 
above.  It  is  a plant  that  varies  in  size  and 
colour  to  an  endless  extent,  and  whilst  some 
v'aricties  are  of  the  purest  white,  others  are 
heavily  suffused  with  rich- rose  and  densely 
spotted  with  purplish-brown . There  is  no  doubt 
t'hat  this  species  is  the  most  cultivated  of  any 
Orchid,  it  being  so  useful  for  so  many  purposes  ; 
when  used  as  a decoration  for  ladies’  hair,  or 
as  a single  bloom  backed  with  Maiden-hair  Fern 
or  Asparagus  plumosus,  it  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
beauty,  and  even  when  grown  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  it  is  second  to  none  in  gracefulness. 
The  credit  for  the  discovery  of  this  lovely 
Orcliid  is  due  to  Carl,  Hartweg,  who,  when 
on  a collecting  expedition  for  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society',  during  the  years  1841  and  18-12, 
found  this  plant  near  Radio,  in  the  Province  of 


Bogota,  and  he  mentions  that  the  plants  had 
spikes  of  flowers  over  2A  feet  long,  and  bearing 
from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  large  flowers. 
This  species  did  not  come  into  general 
cultivation  until  about  twenty  years  later, 
when  it  was  imported  in  Cjuantities  by  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co.  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  this  country,  and  by  Mr.  Linden, 
of  Brussels,  who  all  three  received  consignments 
about  the  same  time  ; but  on  account  of  them 
not  being  identified  as  the  same  as  those 
discovered  by  Hartweg  they  consequently 
received  difl'erent  names,  but  since  then  the 
variations  have  been  seen  so  often  that  the 
botanist  of  the  present  time  cannot  fail  to 
identify  them  with  original  specimens.  The 
first  plant  that  flowered  from  these  importa- 
tions was  that  received  by  Messrs.  Low,  and 
this  was  named  0.  Alexandra',  in  honour  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be 
regretted  tliat  this  most  charming  flower  cannot 
retain  the  name  of  so  popular  a ))rincess.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  named  by  another  botanist, 
who  also  failed  to  find  resemblance  with 


Hartweg’s  plants,  as  O.  Blunti,  but  this  name 
never  became  so  popular  as  either  of  the  others. 
At  the  present  time  the  Odontoglossum  is 
imported  annually  in  considerable  (]uantities 
from  New  Granada,  and  there  always  appear  to 
be  a great  demand  for  newly-imported  plants, 
for  in  buying  these  unflowered  pieces  there  is 
always  the  pleasure  of  expecting  amongst  them 
some  extraordinary  varieties,  and  which  some- 
times realise  enormous  prices  when  in  flower  ; 

1 but  the  finest  coloured  and  best  spotted  forms 
I apppear  to  have  been  sent  from  the  district  of 
I Pacho.  In  their  natural  habitats  they  grow  at 
! an  elevation  of  from  7,000  feet  to  8,000  feet, 
and  consequently  under  cultivation  they  enjoy 
quite  cool  treatment.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
Orchid  culture  these  plants  with  many  others 
were  always  a failure,  the  only  reason  being  that 
they  were  subjected  to  too  much  heat,  but  now 
their  requirements  are  far  better  understood  they 
are  grown  to  great  perfection,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  during  the 
last  few  years  they  have  also  been  cultivated  in 
great  numbers  in  the  United  States,  and  as  has 
beforebeen  stated,  there  is  no  other  Orchid  grown 
so  largely  for  its  cut  blooms  as  the  one  now  under 
consideration.  The  plant  is  a compact-growing 
species,  attaining  about  a foot  height,  and  well- 
furnished  with  bright-green  leaves.  The  spike 
proceeds  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs  after  the 
growths  are  completed,  and  has  a very  graceful 
appearance,  hanging,  as  it  does,  well  above  the 
foliage.  The  flowers,  of  which  there  are  many 
on  the  spike,  each  measure  from  3 inches  to 


4 inches  in  diameter,  and  w'ill  last  a considerable 
time  in  beauty  even  when  cut,  provided  they 
are  not  sprinkled  with  water.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  nearly  equal,  the  latter  being  beauti- 
fully crisped  at  the  margin,  and  in  a good 
typical  form  pure-white,  with  an  occasional 
spot  or  two  of  red.  The  lip  is  always  spotted, 
and  it  is  lanceolate  and  much  toothed  and 
fringed  ; colour  white,  with  a bright-yellow 
disc.  In  some  forms  the  flowers  are  tinted  with 
rose,  and  the  deep,  coloured  and  heavily  spotted 
kinds  have  all  a distinct  varietal  name,  but  a 
list  and  description  of  these  v/ould  occupy  too 
much  space.  Pot  these  plants  in  a good  mixture 
of  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss, 
and  a little  silver-sand  added  will  also  be  of 
advantage.  Repotting  is  best  in  the  autumn 
months.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and 
the  plants  raised  upon  a cone-like  mound  above 
the  rim.  The  atmosphere  should  be  kept  in  a 
moist  condition,  but  do  not  sprinkle  the  plants 
too  much  overhead.  They  do  not  require  a 
resting  season,  and  with  a little  careful  manage- 
ment may  be  had  in  flower  the  greater  part  of 


the  year.  The  temperature  must  be  alway.s 
cool,  and  a liouso  with  a north  asjiect  will  suit 
them  well.  Matt.  Bra.mih.k. 


L.ELIA  ELEGANS. 

Lzelia  eleoans  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
this  genus,  and  at  the  present  time  is  making 
the  houses  in  every  collection  where  the  plant 
is  grown  very  gay  with  its  lo\  ely  blossoms.  It 
is  a species  that, 'like  many  others  of  this  class, 
varies  considerably  in  the  size  of,  but  principally 
in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  often  in  manner 
of  growth.  I am  in  receipt  of  several  flowers 
from  various  correspondents,  all  of  which  are 
nice  forms,  but  those  from  “ W.  J.”  being  the 
darkest  in  colour  may  be  classed  as  belonging  to 
the  “ Turneri”  section.  The  variety  just  men- 
tioned is  the  darkest  and  most  highly  coloured 
of  the  numerous  forms  which  have  received 
varietal  names.  The  blooms  from  “ G.  Pring  ” 
are  not  so  large,  but  still  are  decidedly  fine  in 
colour  ; the  others  are  nothing  beyond  ordinary 
forms.  Since  the  time  this  species  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country,  which  was  during 
the  year  1847,  when  it  was  imported  by  !M. 
Verschaffelt.  of  Belgium,  various  varieties  have 
appeared.  These  range  in  colour  from  flowers 
havin'’’  pure-white  sepals  and  petals,  with  a 
deep-crimson  purple  lip,  variety  named  alba,  to 
those  with  very  deep-purple  flowers,  with  the 
rich  maroon-purple-lipped  variety  “Turneri," 
above  mentioned.  Amongst  the  intermediate 
forma  the  one  named  “ Wols- 
tenholmias”  is  perhaps  the 
rarest  and  mo.st  beautiful, 
whilst  such  kinds  as  “ prasi- 
ata,”  “ Blenheimense,”  &c. , 
are  all  lovely.  Lielia  elegars 
produces  its  flowers  during 
the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  and  at  these  periods 
one  or  other  of  the  many 
varieties  are  sure  to  be  found 
in  bloom.  It  is  a plant  re- 
quiring somewhat  more  care 
and  attention  than  the  majo- 
rity of  Ladias,  especially  the 
Mexican  kinds,  and  the  warm 
end  of  the  Gattleya-house  has 
been  found  to  suit  its  require- 
ments best ; it  should  there  be 
placed  in  a position  where  it 
can  obtain  all  the  light  pos- 
sible, which  will  greatly  assh  t 
in  ripening  the  growths.  This 
Orchid  produces  distinct 
slender  pseudo-bulbs,  each 
about  18  inches  to  2 feet  in 
height,  carried  on  the  top  of 
each  pair  of  oblong,  dark, 
evergreen  leaves,  which  are 
thick  and  leathery  in  texture. 
The  flowers  appear  on  a pe- 
duncle from  the  top  of  the 
bulbs,  sometimes  from  four  to 
six  on  a raceme,  and  measure 
each  from  5 inches  to  7 incht  s 
in  diameter  ; a good  typical 
form  may  be  described  as 
having  sepals  and  petals 
spreading  and  pale-rose  in 
colour.  The  lip  is  three 
lobed,  the  side  lobes  being  folded  over  the 
column,  and  also  pale-rose  in  colour,  with 
the  tips  of  a deeper  shade ; the  front  lobe 
is  large,  oblong,  and  spreading,  and  is  of  a rich 
rosy-purple,  which  colour  continues  down  the 
centre  of  the  throat.  This  plant  appears  to 
have  been  first  discovered  at  Santa  Catherina, 
but  has  since  been  imported  from  various  other 
places  in  Brazil.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a natural 
hybrid  between  Lmlia  purpurata  and  Cattleya 
intermedia,  whilst  some  of  the  darker  forms  are 
supposed  to  be  crosses  between  the  first-named 
and  some  of  the  Cattleya  guttata  varieties  ; in 
consequence  of  this  the  plant  is  now  included 
in  the  recently-formed  genus  Laelio-Cattleya. 
All  the  forms  of  Laelia  elegans  may  be  either 
cultivated  in  pots  or  baskets,  but  in  either  case 
the  drainage  must  be  thoroughly  seen  to,  and 
the  plants  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pots 
or  baskets,  the  compost  used  should  consist  of 
the  same  material  as  for  other  La;lias(goodfibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  rather  more  mois- 
ture than  is  good  for  other  Orchids  given  during 
the  season  of  rest.  Matt.  Brawble. 


Our  Kbaders’  Illustr.ations  ; Wistaria  sinensis  over  a porch  Engraved  for  Gardenixo  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by 
(Jonimander  Douglas  A.  Wright,  R N.,  Dunolly,  Torquay.  (See  page  382.) 
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FRUIT. 

YOUNG  VERSUS  OLD  APPLE-TREES. 
There  is  this  year  a very  marked  difference  in 
the  crops  of  fruit  carried  by  old  versiui  young 
trees,  for  the  former  are  carrying  very  few,  if 
any,  fruit,  while  young  trees  are  mostly  carrying 
a fair  and,  in  some  cases,  a heavy  crop.  Doubt- 
less this  is  to  a great  extent  owing  to  the  old 
trees  being  so  enfeebled  by  last  year’s  excessive 
crop  that  they  were  not  able  to  perfect  their 
fruit-blossoms,  and  the  result  was  that  when 
they  did  bloom  it  nearly  all  dropped  oft'  without 
setting.  I do  not  think  the  fault  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  our  much-abused  climate,  for 
many  kinds  of  Pears  were  in  bloom  at  the  same 
time  as  our  Apples  ; yet  they  set  splendidlj%  and 
are  carrying  a very  heavy  crop.  I have  a 
good  many  young  trees  that  were  not  planted 
until  their  bloom  buds  were  expanding,  yet  they 
set  their  fruit  well,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
carrying  a good  crop  for  their  size  ; and  if  there 
is  one  lesson  that  ought  to  be  learnt  by  growers 
this  season,  it  is  that  the  old  idea  of  planting 
fruit-trees  for  the  next  generation  is  entirely 
erroneous.  Young  trees  not  only  j)roduce  finer 
fruit,  but  more  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  space 
they  occupy,  and  in  a season  like  the  present 
any  one  owning  a lot  of  young  trees  will  find 
them  a profitable  investment,  as  the  price  is 
about  double  that  of  last  year  at  this  time,  when 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  offer  at  all 
for  anything  but  the  very  finest  samples,  and 
the  planting  of  young  trees  ought  to  go  on  briskly 
in  the  autumn.  J.  G., 


RIPENING  LATE  GRAPES. 

The  late-keeping  Grapes,  such  as  Black  Alicante, 
Lady  Downe’s,  and  Gros  Colman,  are  this  year 
colouring  very  slowly.  There  seems  to  be  no 
prospect  of  our  getting  much  hot  weather  now, 
so  that  if  the  berries  are  to  be  well  ripened  a 
night  temperature  of  at  Bast  (iO  degs.  must  be 
maintained  during  September.  Probably  many 
like  myself  have  been  waiting  for  a change  of 
weather  in  the  hope  of  economising  fuel  ; but 
it  is  false  economy  to  spare  fuel  at  any  time 
when  really  needed,  and  badly  coloured  Grapes 
are  generally  deficient  in  flavour,  do  not  keep 
well,  and  when  marketed  make  comparatively 
poor  prices.  To  make  the  most  of  the  fuel 
burnt,  the  lighting  of  fires  should  not  be 
deferred  till  late  in  the  day.  On  dull  days  the 
pipes  should  be  well  heated  by  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  so  as  to  command  a temperature 
of  at  least  70  degs.  till  the  close  of  the  day, 
banking  up  the  fire  at  eight  o’clock.  This  will 
forward  the  Grapes  much  more  than  if  the  fires 
were  lighted  later  and  a higher  night  tempera- 
ture maintained.  Byfleet. 


999.— Best  sorts  of  Raspberries.— 

Superlative  is  no  doubt  the  best  variety  to 
grow,  but  it  is  rather  expensive — 30s.  for  selected 
canes  per  hundred,  and  21s.  for  smaller.  It  is, 
however,  well  worth  the  money.  Carter’s  Pro- 
lific can  be  bought  for  1.5s.  per  100,  and  is  a 
good  Raspberry.  Carter’s  Black  Champion  is 
the  finest  Black  Currant,  price  4s.  per  dozen 
for  good  trees.  If  a quantity  of  either  are 
required,  no  doubt  the  price  would  be  less. 
Black  Baldwin’s  is  a profuse-bearing  kind,  good 
for  market,  and  a little  cheaper. — -S.  P. 

Carter’s  Prolific  is  one  of  the  best  Rasp- 
berries for  profitable  culture.  It  is  a dwarf 
grower,  needing  no  support,  and  valuable  on 
that  account.  Canes  may  be  had  at  about  18s. 
per  hundred.  Lee’s  Prolific  Black  Currant  is  a 
fine  variety,  and  good  for  hanging  late.  The 
kind  you  name  Black  Prince  is  probably  Black 
Naples  or  Black  Champion.  It  is  a most  desir- 
able kind  to  grow,  and  you  will  do  well  to 
increase  your  stock.  Bushes  may  be  purchased 
at  25s.  per  hundred. — Pesdenxis. 

1095. -- Melons  splitting.  — Too  much 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  the  cause  of 
Melons  splitting  when  they  are  of  the  size 
named.  This  has  been  a bad  season  for  frame 
Melons  ; the  absence  of  heat  and  sunshine  has 
prevented  the  opening  of  the  frames  as  much  as 
could  be  wished,  hence  the  condensation  of 
moisture  just  at  a critical  period  of  their  growth. 
When  Melons  are  advancing  to  the  ripening 
stage  they  should  receive  less  water  at  the  roots, 


but  not  so  much  as  to  make  the  leaves  flag. 
The  foliage  should  not  be  wetted  at  all,  thus 
the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  frame  is  reduced 
to  a minimum.  Abundance  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions  is  an  advantage  too. — S.  P. 

1050.— Grapes  in  a greenhouse  — Your 
Muscat  Grapes  are  shanking  badly.  This  is 
caused  more  by  the  condition  of  the  roots  than 
by  mismanagement  of  the  'Yines  inside.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  the  Muscat  is  not  a suitable 
Grape  for  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  you  had 
better  root  thejn  out,  and  put  in  Foster’s  Seed- 
ling, if  you  want  a white  Grape.  If  you  wish 
to  keep  the  Muscats  you  had  better  lift  the 
roots  next  February,  and  plant  them  in  fresh 
soil,  but  do  not  let  them  bear  any  fruit  the  first 
year  after  lifting. — J.  C.  C. 


BEST  MARKET  APPLES. 
“Wellington”  or  “ Normanton  Wonder.” 
One  of  the  very  best  of  market  Apples  is  the 
Wellington  or  Normanton  Wonder  (hero 
figured)  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  tree, 
when  it  attains  to  a good  size  and  fair  age,  is  a 
free  and  constant  bearer  of  fine,  medium-sized 
fruits  of  very  excellent  quality  for  oooking 
purposes.  The  fruit  keeps  capitally,  and  if  put 


Particularly  avoid  such  varieties  as  Royal 
Russet,  Ribston  Pippin,  Warner’s  King,  and 
Stubbert.  You  will  get  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation on  this  point  by  getting  information 
from  your  near  neighbours  as  to  the  sorts  that 
do  best  in  the  locality.  The  only  Plums  that  I 
should  plant  would  be  Rivers’  Early  Prolific, 
Victoria,  and  the  two  forms  of  Magnum  Bonum 
(red  and  yellow).  Such  free-bearing  Pears  as 
Beurr4  Bose,  Bishop’s  Thumb,  Fertility,  and 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  may  be  given  a trial  in  a 
limited  way  at  first.  With  regard  to  planting, 
you  had  better  loosen  up  the  soil  well  at  first, 
and  then  plant  on  the  surface,  laying  a mound 
of  fresh  earth  on  the  roots.  You  say  nothing 
about  draining  the  land.  As  a rule,  clay  land 
requires  draining  for  fruit-trees. — J.  C.  C. 

995.— Treatment  of  Cob  Nuts.— The  following  is 
a good  plan  for  keeping  Cob  Nuts : Let  them  get  quite  ripe, 
then  put  them  in  an  earthenware  jar  or  jars,  according  to 
quantity,  then  bury  the  jar  about  6 inches  deep  in  earth, 
covering  the  top  of  the  jar  with  a sod  of  fresh  turf.  Or 
they  may  be  preserved  in  a cool  and  moderately  damp 
cellar  without  any  covering. — Nrx. 

When  the  Nuts  are  thoroughly  ripe  and  partly  dry, 

having  been  placed  in  a dry  room  or  shed  for  a few  days 
after  gathering,  they  should  be  placed  in  an  earthenware 
vessel,  made  air-tight,  and  buried  in  the  ground  ; they  will 
keep  fresh  a long  time.  With  care  they  will  be  as  good 
twelve  months  alter  they  are  gathered  as  then.  If  the  air 
is  allowed  to  get  to  them  they  will  not  keep  so  long.— S.  P. 


Apple  "Wellington”  or  “Normanton  Wonder.” 


up  well  (that  is  to  sajq  sorted  according  to  size), 
it  fetches  almost  always  a good  price.  In 
marketing  this  or  any  other  Apple  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  “ grading  ” the  sample  ; 
small  and  large  Apples  put  up  indiscriminately 
in  the  same  basket  never  sell  well,  so  it  is 
always  best  to  well  assort  the  fruit.  This  Apple 
now  under  notice  should  be  more  widely  grown 
than  is  even  now  the  case,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  cooking  kinds.  This  Apple  does 
best  in  the  Midland  counties.  B. 


1910.— Repotting  a "Vine.- Put  your 
Vino  in  the  open  air  at  once,  and  secure  the 
cane  to  a warm  wall  or  buildings,  if  you  can.  If 
not,  drive  two  or  three  stakes  into  the  ground 
to  support  the  growth.  When  all  the  leaves 
have  fallen  reduce  the  length  of  the  rod  to 
6 feet.  That  length  of  rod  will  furnish  all  the 
bunches,  or  more  than  it  ought  to  carry. 
Instead  of  repotting  it  place  the  present  pot  in 
another  three  sizes  larger,  or  in  a tub,  and  fill 
up  the  vacant  spaces  with  good  soil.  The  roots 
will  find  their  way  into  it,  which  will  be  better 
than  risking  giving  it  a large  pot  in  the  ordinary 
way. — J.  C.  0. 

1041.  —Fruit  - trees  above  clay.  —I 

would  not  plant  in  quantity  any  other  fruit-trees 
but  Apples  on  a clay  soil,  and  these  should  con- 
sist chiefly  of  tho.se  sorts  not  subject  to  canker. 


If  not  gathered  before  they  are  thorougly 

ripe.  Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts  keep  better  without 
sprinkling  with  salt.  The  full-ripened  state 
may  be  known  by  the  husks  becoming  brown, 
and  the  Nuts  separating  easily  therefrom.  Many 
people  desire,  however,  to  preserve  the  husks 
along  with,  and  attached  to,  the  Nuts.  To  do 
this,  defer  gathering  until  the  full  indications  of 
ripeness  are  apparent  ; then  spread  out  the  Nuts 
to  still  further  dry  and  harden  the  husks,  as 
upon  their  dry  condition  depends  the  good 
preservation  of  the  Nuts,  and  the  prevention  of 
mould  and  fungi.  If  not  overdone,  subjecting 
the  Nuts  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  before  storing 
will  dry  all  the  moisture  out  of  the  husks,  and 
at  the  same  time  impart  to  them  a fresh, 
attractive  appearance.  Store  them  in  jars  or 
tin  boxes  made  air-tight,  and  place  them  in  a 
cool,  dry  room.  Flower-pots,  clean  and  dry, 
are  good  receptacles  to  store  the  Nuts  in  without 
husks.  Cover  the  pots  with  slates,  burying  in 
sweet,  dry  soil,  and  cover  over  with  the  same 
material.  — Pendenni.s. 


Gardening  in  a to"wn.  — I send  herewith 
a photograph  which  you  may  perhaps  find  of 
suflicient  general  interest  to  appear  in  your 
journal.  My  garden  being  practically  in  the 
town,  I am  limited  to  plants  that  will  stand 
some  smoke  and  our  rather  rough  climate.  I 
used  to  do  a good  deal  of  bedding-out  in  the 
summer,  but  have  to  a large  extent  discon- 
tinued this  in  favour  of  permanent  herbaeeous 
perennials,  and  have  now  with  a minimum  of 
trouble  and  expense  from  earliest  spring  till  late 
autumn  beds  which  are  not  only  beautiful,  but 
always  more  attractive  than  under  the  old 
system,  as  can  be  seen  at  a glance  by  the  photo- 
graph. The  bed  in  view  is  circular,  and  raised 
about  .3  inches  above  the  lawn  by  a turf  edging. 
The  extreme  edge  is  planted  with  a row  of 
Crocus,  next  a row  of  Funkia  Sieboldi  and 
Ribbon  Grass  alternately.  Next  in  each 
quarter  a plant  of  Lathyrus  latifolius,  then  a 
row  of  Papaver  orientale,  with  four  Crown 
Imperials  in  the  centre,  the  latter  planted  deep. 
When  the  Crocus  and  Crown  Imperials  are  ov'er 
they  are  followed  by  the  Poppies  ; these  when 
done  blooming  are  cut  down  to  the  ground. 
The  Funkias,  Ribbon  Grass,  and  Lathyrus  are 
then  well  forward,  and  I plant  the  centre  with 
anything  at  hand.  The  photograph  shows  a 
Verbascum  Thapsis  in  the  centre,  and  Cannas 
round  it.  I have  also  used  Dwarf  Dahlias,  and 
one  year  simply  a few  sticks,  over  which  the 
Lathyrus  rambled,  and  the  bed  never  looked 
better.  I planted  it  thus  permanently  five 
years  ago,  and  nearly  all  the  attention  it  has 
since  received  has  been  a top-dressing  each 
winter.  In  the  spring  the  Ribbon  Grass  wants 
looking  to,  and,  if  encroaching,  is  easily  reduced 
with  the  spade.  All  dead  leaves  are  removed 
during  the  summer,  and  the  Lathyrus  soon  fills 
up  vacant  spaces.  The  Lathyrus  requires  a 
little  pegging  at  times  to  keep  it  off  the  Grass. 
When  the  Crocus  leaves  get  long  they  are 
plaited  to  keep  them  out  of  the  v'ay  till  they 
ripen.— J.  T.  Southern,  S’-.n-cob-itle.  The 

Ijhoto,  shown  avertj pratij aHdiim2^lefjarckn.—E,D. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

BRUGMANSIAS  PLANTED  OUT. 

All  who  aim  at  making  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory beautiful  and  picturesque  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  trouble  have  a valuable  aid 
in  these  well-known  plants.  Planted  out  in  a 
bed  or  border  of  good  soil,  and  without  any 
special  culture  beyond  allowing  plenty  of  root- 
room  and  water,  they  quickly  become  handsome 
bushes.  They  are  also  generally  so  healthy  and 
vigorous  that  year  after  year  they  are  a source 
of  pleasure.  The  long  and  fine  fragrant  trumpet 


Brugmansia  sanguinea. 


flowers  are  produced  plentifully,  and  are  seen  to 
advantage  among  the  soft  and  ample  fresh  green 
leaves.  They  last  a long  time  in  flower,  often 
appearing  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  year.  They 
are  well  fitted  for  walls  in  certain  positions  as 
well  as  for  beds  and  wide  borders,  and  are 
particularly  valuable  in  large  cool-houses,  where 
more  natural  verdant  effects  are  sought  than 
are  obtainable  by  means  of  plants  in  pots.  Some 
of  the  best  kinds  are  B.  sanguinea  (here  figured), 
B.  bicolor,  B.  floribunda  (B.  Knighti),  a fine- 
white  kind,  B.  suaveolens,  and  B.  Waymanni. 


1021.— Gloxinia  culture.  — Almost  any 
stimulating  liquid  will  suit  these  plants,  but  it 
should  not  be  given  too  frequently  or  too  strong. 
The  ordinary  infusion  of  horse  or  cow-manure 
(preferring  the  latter)  is  as  good  as  anything,  at 
least  for  healthy  plants  with  plenty  of  roots, 
and  I would  not  wish  for  anything  beyond  this 
with  a little  soot  dissolved  in  the  water 
occasionally,  and  perhaps  a very  small  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (J  oz.  to  the  gallon), 
just  to  finish  off  the  flowers.  At  the  same  time 
good  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  anything  of  this 
kind  may  be  employed,  if  more  convenient,  with 
excellent  results.  A little  “ Thomson’s  ” or 
some  other  dependable  compound  fertiliser 
should  always  be  mixed  with  the  soil  used  for 
the  last  potting.  With  plenty  of  pure  water 
(rain-water  preferably)  a nice  genial  warmth 
throughout,  and  shade  from  bright  sun,  no 
ditfioulty  should  be  experienced  in  growing 
these  charming  plants.  Drought,  either  at  the 
roots  or  in  the  atmosphere,  is  fatal,  inducing 
attacks  of  thrips  and  other  insects.  Air  need 
only  be  given  when  the  temperature  rises  over 
70  degs.  and  the  plants  should  stand  as  near 
the  glass  as  may  be  convenient,  and  have  all 
the  light  possible,  but  no  direct  or  strong  sun- 
light. Under  suitable  conditions  the  plants 
grow  like  weeds,  and  produce  very  large 
blossoms  of  wonderful  beauty. — B.  C.  R. 

os.j.— Tuberous  Begonias.— It  is  rather 
late  now  to  strike  cuttings  ; July  is  a better 
month.  Still,  some  may  grow.  Take  them  off 
4 inches  long,  cutting  square  below  a joint, 
remove  the  bottom  leaves,  and . dibble  them 
round  the  edge  of  a 4-inch  pot  filled  v/ith  sandy 
soil.  Give  a good  watering  to  settle  the  soil 
firmly  about  them,  and  stand  the  pot  in  a cold 
frame.  If  these  fail  to  grow  insert  more  in  the 
spring  in  the  same  way  from  the  new  growth. 


Instead  of  a cold-frame  then,  stand  the  cuttings 
under  a handlight  in  a warm-house  or  partly- 
spent  hot-bed.  Too  much  heat  would  make 
the  cuttings  “damp  off.”  Those  put  in  now 
would  not  make  any  growth  at  the  top,  but  a 
tuber  might  form.  Do  not  attempt  to  divide 
the  old  root. — S.  P. 

100(5.  — Wintering  “ Geraniums  ” 

(Zonal  Pelargoniums). — Successful  wintering  of 
rooted  cuttings  of  these  depends  very  largely  on 
early  propagation,  so  as  to  have  them  well-rooted 
and  established  before  the  dull  days  of  winter. 
The  next  point  is  to  keep  them  in  a dry  atmos- 
phere with  a free  circulation  of  air  in  mild 
weather.  They  would  do  very  well  in  a frame 
until  the  middle  of  November.  After  that  time 
place  them  in  the  spare  bedroom,  giving  them 
all  the  light  and  air  possible,  except  in  frosty 
weather,  when  move  the  boxes  into  the  middle 
of  the  room  and  use  the  lamp  to  prevent  the 
frost  touching  them.  As  a further  protection 
cover  with  dry  newspapers,  and  give  no  water 
during  winter  so  long  as  the  cuttings  appear 
not  to  suffer. — Pendennis. 

These  plants  sufi'er  more  from  damp 

than  from  frost  in  winter,  because  of  their  suc- 
culent nature,  and  can  only  be  kept  in  cold  frames 
under  special  conditions.  These  are  a thorough 
drainage  below  the  soil  in  the  frame,  which 
should  be  light  and  sandy,  and  old  plants  only 
should  be  wintered  in  it.  After  cutting  them 
back  sharply  at  this  time  of  year,  and  putting 
the  tops  into  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil  for  cuttings, 
the  old  plants  should  be  carefully  raised  with  a 
fork,  and  planted  in  the  frame,  each  one  separate 
from  its  neighbour,  with  all  superfluous  foliage  cut 
off.  Trodden  in  firmly,  and  sheltered  from  sun- 
shine for  a day  or  two  (by  putting  on  the  lights, 
covered  with  a mat  or  old  carpet),  they  should 
as  soon  as  possible  be  fully  exposed  to  the  air 
from  morning  till  night,  except  in  heavy  rain, 
when  the  lights  should  be  raised  with  a brick 
to  keep  them  dry,  but  still  giving  air.  If  this 
be  done  early  enough  in  the  autumn  to  give 
the  plants  time  to  take  hold  of  the  soil,  they  will 
pass  through  the  winter  safely,  if  the  lights  are 
covered  with  a thick  mat  every  frosty  night  (or 
with  plenty  of  straw  or  Fern),  and  the  plants  are 
hardened  thoroughly  by  keeping  the  lights 
thrown  back  in  the  daytime,  except  in  severe 
weather.  Scarcely  any  water  will  be  needed 
(only  an  occasional  watering  by  rain  in  mild 
weather  being  allowed),  and  every  failing  leaf 
must  be  picked  off  directly  it  droops  or  fades, 
for  it  is  on  these  that  mildew  settles  and  spreads 
quickly,  or  any  sort  of  ffe'fn-js,  carrying  destruc- 
tion to  the  plants.  The  boxes  of  cuttings  will 
do  in  a spare  room,  if  given  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  but  very  little  water,  and  the  same  constant 
attention  to  removing  all  failing  leaves  or  stems. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  may  be  puffed  over  the  plants 
lightly  where  mildew  appears  with  an  india- 
rubber  ball,  or  sprinkled  from  a pepper  pot  over 
the  affected  parts.  One  or  two  good  lamps, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  should 
be  placed  in  the  room,  on  the  floor,  on  frosty 
nights,  previously  removing  the  boxes  of  cuttings 
from  the  window  and  placing  the  lamps  between 
them  and  it,  so  that  the  current  of  hot  air 
passing  between  will  prevent  the  inner  air  from 
freezing.  Newspapers,  lightly  laid  over  the 
plants,  will  also  tend  to  keep  frost  out,  and  will 
be  sufficient  when  the  thermometer,  which  should 
hang  near  the  window  of  the  room,  does  not  go 
below  35  degs.  before  nine  o’clock  at  night.  In 
really  sharp  weather  two  lamps  would  be  better 
than  one  at  night,  with  plenty  of  oil  to  last  till 
morning,  and  a thick  curtain  placed  over  the 
window  will  help  much  to  keep  out  the  frost. 
When  March  arrives  the  little  plants  can  be 
potted  singly  and  brought  on  to  flower.  They 
should  be  kept  out-of-doors  until  sharp  frost 
threatens  in  autumn,  for  they  will  do  far  better 
if  they  are  hardy  and  strong  before  they  are 
placed  in  the  spare  room,  and  given  plenty  of 
air  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  I.  L.  R. 

986.— Clematis  in  a greenhouse.— The  Clematis 
will  stand  the  winter  planted  outside  if  the  soil  is  well 
drained,  and  a mulching  of  half-decayed  manure  of  a 
short,  flaky  nature  is  placed  over  the  roots.  Also  it  will 
be  desirable  to  protecLthe  stems  from  severe  frost  where 
it  is  exposed,  as  it  enters  the  house.  Hay,  straw,  or  dry 
Bracken  bands  may  be  employed  for  this  protection. — 
Pendknnis. 

1045.— A span-roofed  greenhouse.— You  had 
better  procure  a proper  apparatus,  with  two  or  three  rows 
of  2-inch  or  3-inch  piping,  and  a boiler  constructed  to 
consume  oil.  A single  oil-stove  of  the  ordinary  type  would 
not  be  much  use  in  a house  1"<  feet  long,  though  two 
rather  powerful  ones,  placed  one  towards  each  end,  might 
answer  suflicienlly  well,— B.  C.  K. 


1048.— Planting  in  a greenhouse. — 

Almost  anything  might  be  planted  in  such  beds 
as  you  describe,  though  you  must  remember  that 
when  thus  planted  out  most  plants  grow  very 
much  more  rapidly  and  strongly  than  in  pots. 
A few  Fuchsias  and  Abutilons  planted  at  the 
hack  and  trained  thinly  over  the  roof  would  soon 
cover  it,  and  produce  flowers  in  ahundance  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  having  a very  nice  effect. 
Farther  in  you  might  have  such  things  as  Bou- 
vardias,  which  succeed  well  in  this  way,  with  a 
Heliotrope  or  a Rose  at  either  end.  Begonias  do 
remarkably  well  planted  out  under  glass,  and  do 
not  grow  so  rank  as  some  things,  but  bloom  pro- 
fusely. If  you  try  any  “ Geraniums  ” they  should 
haverather  poor  soil,  made  quite  firm,  and  not  too 
much  water.  The  Streptocarpus,  again,  do  well 
planted  out,  not  growing  too  strongly,  and 
produce  their  pretty  Gloxinia-like  blossoms  in 
perfect  sheaves  throughout  the  entire  summer. 
— B.  C.  B. 


ABUTILONS  AS  PILLAR  AND  ROOF 
PLANTS. 

The  gracefully-drooping,  bell-shaped  flowers  of 
these  are  only  seen  to  advantage  when  grown 
as  pillar  or  roof  plants,  a purpose  for  which 
some  of  the  more  free,  pendulous  kinds  are 
specially  adapted,  as  depending  above-head,  or 
weeping  down  from  pillars,  they  have  a very 
graceful  effect.  Many  years  ago  I remember 
the  old  A.  striatum,  trained  along  the  roof  of  a 
conservatory,  where  it  was  always  much 
admired  and  was  seldom  out  of  bloom,  and  now 
that  there  are  so  many  hybrids  of  such  im- 
proved character,  there  ought  to  be  a few  at 
least  among  them  fitted  for  such  a work.  A. 
Boule  de  Neige  is  unfortunately  a little  too 
stiff,  but  is  admirably  suited  for  a trellis  or 
walls,  where  associated  with  Lapageria  rosea  or 
anything  of  that  character  possessing  colour,  the 
contrast  with  its  pure-white  flowers  is  very 
ettective  and  pleasing.  When  grown  in  this 
way  it  requires  annual  pruning  in,  so  as  to  get 
plenty  of  fresh  young  breastwood,  on  which  the 
blooms  are  formed  ; but  the  thing  first  of  all  is 
to  get  it  to  till  its  allotted  space,  by  encouraging 
the  leading  shoots  to  reach  the  sides  of  the 
trellis  before  being  stopped,  when  by  nipping 
out  the  buds  they  soon  break  and  furnish  the 
bare  parts  below.  A.  vexillarium  (here 


Abutilon  vexillarium. 


figured)  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  I know  of 
for  training  up  under  a girder  or  roof,  where,  if 
the  house  it  is  in  happens  to  be  kept  a little 
warm,  it  will  flower  the  whole  year  through. 
To  encourage  it  and  others  to  do  this  they  must 
have  plenty  of  root  room  and  good  rich  soil, 
and  the  assistance  of  manure-water  whenever 
they  get  dry  at  the  roots.  D. 


1038.— A lean-to  greenhouse.— A well- 
built  lean-to  structure,  only  9 feet  wide,  against 
a south  wall,  and  in  a fairly  sheltered  position, 
could  he  heated  so  as  to  well  exclude  frost  by 
means  of  two  rows  of  4-inch  piping,  or  three 
rows  of  3-iuch  fixed  under  the  front  staging  ( if 
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any ).  In  case  the  front  bed  is  solid,  or  there 
are  no  raised  beds,  run  a 2-inch  or  3-inch  flow 
aloii^g  the  front,  next  the  glass,  and  come  back 
with  two  3-mch  or  4-inch  in  returns  the  other 
i 1 I should  say  you  will  be 

able  to  obtain  a suitable  boiler  with  pipes  and  all 
fittings,  for  about  £7.  There  are  now  so  many 
boflers  made  for  this  class  of  house  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  “best,”  but  I would 
as  soon  have  one  of  the  old  “ Star  ” or  “ Gem  ” 
type  as  any.— B.  C.  R. 

1044.— Small  glass-houses.— If  the  two 

houses  referred  to  are  well  heated,  and  occupy 
a light  and  sunny  position.  Tomatoes  could  be 
kept  going  m them  nearly  all  the  year  round 
±5ut  i do  not  think  you  will  find  these  very 
profitable  subjects  from  Christmas  at  the  latest 
until  April,  the  demand  being  then  small,  and 
the  necessary  firing  running  away  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  returns.  A batch  of  late 
Chrysanthemums,  Christmas  Roses,  or  Violets 
would  probably  jiay  as  well  as  anything,  or  you 
might  pow  some  French  Beans,  or  even  Let- 
tuces,  before  the  Strawberries  are  brought  in 
Any  of  these  would  prove  more  profitable  than 
lomatoes  during  the  depth  of  winter.— B.  C.  R. 

If  your  houses  are  already  filled  with 
lomatoes  in  bearing,  and  the  plants  are  healthy 
why  not  carry  them  on  through  the  winter': 

1 hat  IS  to  be  done  if  you  look  after  the  roots 
and  keep  the  growth  well  thinned  out  By 
giving  fire-heat  at  night,  and  in  dull,  damp 
weather  you  may  set  another  lot  of  fruit  that 
would  ripen  m March,  and  the  same  temperature 
will  serve  to  bring  on  another  lot  of  plants  for 
next  year.  Whether  this  plan,  if  woiked  out 
will  pay  you  I cannot  say  ; that  will  all  depend 
on  what  price  you  make  of  the  produce.— 

J.  o.  o. 

^ greenhouse.— I have  used  „ 
Rippingille  stove  to  heat  my  "reenhouse,  18  teet  by 
10  feef..  w ith  success.  The  stove  is  No.  172,  has  2 burners 
3 inches  wide,  and  consumes  about  5 pints  of  oil  wlien 
both  wicks  are  used.  The  apparatus  is  8 feet  lonv 
3 rows  of  3j-inch  pipes,  with  hot-water  circulaiinsr  Of 

Z'srive  co\t"-?0^.-h'T.R“''"'''' 

(10.53)  This  is  a complicated  matter, 
because  in  the  first  place  if  the  levels  were  not 
riglit  the  thing  could  not  work.  Then,  again, 
the  connection  must  not  be  with  the  boiler,  but 
with  the  pipes,  to  make  the  thing  work  profitably. 

I do  not  say  the  water  would  not  flow  from  the 
boiler  111  the  way  suggested,  but  it  would  do  sc- 
under  great  disadvantage.  You  cannot  do 
without  a return-pipe.  The  loss  of  heat  would 
be  considerable,  and  a waste  of  fuel  as  well. 

1 Oil  would  nob  waste  more  water  from  the 
kitchen  boiler  than  from  the  other.  The  plan 
is  altogether  too  complicated  to  work  satis 
factorily. — J.  C.  C. 
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1028. --Making  a Dutch  garden.— I 

was  in  hope  that  this  form  of  gardening  had 
c]uite  died  out  in  this  country.  -My  reasons  for 
wishing  so  are  that  they  are  too  formal  to  be  of 
a pleasing  character;  another  reason  is  that 
when  the  beds  are  small  ones  choice  of  plants  to 
fill  them  is  limited  to  low  and  compact-growino^ 
subjects,  as  if  strong-growing  plants  are  used 
they  grow  out  over  the  Box-edging  and  fre- 
quently ineet  across  the  walk,  and  if  larger  beds 
and  wider  walks  are  made  you  lose  the 
characterhtic  features  of  a Dutch  garden  I 
have  a vivid  recollection  of  the  first  Dutch  gar- 
den ever  I had  to  manage,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment  that  attended  it  because  the  owner  insisted 
on  many  of  the  beds  being  filled  with  Tea  Roses, 
Dahlias,  and  other  tall-growing  subjects,  and  it 
gave  no  pleasure  to  anyone  until  I su»aested 
that  it  should  be  planted  only  with  low-°rowinv 
spring  and  summer-flowering  bulbs  and  othe? 
subjects  of  low  stature.  In  making  a Dutch 
prdeu,  first  draw  out  on  paper  a plan  of  the 
beds  and  walks,  then  make  the  surface  level 
and  after  this  is  done  mark  out  the  beds  and 
plant  the  Box-edging.  When  this  is  done  take 
out  about  2 inches  in  depth  of  soil  to  form  the 
walks,  and  fill  up  with  gravel.— J.  C.  C. 

-wall.-I  enclose  vou  a 
photograph  ot  a Ftydrangea,  thinking  you  may  be  able  to 
use  ,t  in  the  form  of  an  engraving  for  Gardem.vo  afsome 
time  or  other.  It  was  prrowing  on  a garden-wall  at 
Sandersfoot,  Pembrokeshire,  an5  was  a very  beautiful 
si^ht,  the  colour  of  flower  being  mauve-pink.— H.  G.  B 
. . A fim  group  nf  Hy<hrangea,  m^xed  with  Imj,  on  a 
ciyraued i'AotostrapA  was  too  pale  to  be  well 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

SPARAXIS  PULCHERRIMA. 

Thls  is  a remarkably  beautiful  plant.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  I 
believe,  introduced  and  distributed  by  Messrs, 
liackhouse,  of  York,  who  described  it  as  being 
j^tiry  graceful  in  habit  and  as  growing  from 
w feet  to  3 feet  high  ; a height  which  seemed 
Mcessive  for  a Sparaxis,  but  which  is  neverthe- 
irru  it  actually  attains. 

When  it  first  flowered  in  Guernsey,  in  1872,  it 
reached  the  height  of  9^  feet  ; the  graceful 
character  of  the  plant  may  therefore  be 
conceived,  and  as  many  as  700  spikes  have 
sometimes  been  in  bloom  in  a bed  30  feet  by 
12  feet  at  one  time.  The  first  form  that 
flowered  was  the  rose-coloured  one,  and  this 
probably  is  the  most  beautiful ; then  the 
purplish-crimson,  and  after  that  seedlings 
innumerable  and  of  all  shades  ; some  bein" 
almost  white,  some  striped,  and  some  crimson.*’ 
Culture.-— The  best  position  for  Sparaxis 
jiulcherrima  is  in  clumps  among  shrubs,  where  its 
drooping  spikes  rise  up  gr-acefully,  and  are  seen 
to  good  advantage  ; the  shrubs,  too,  afford  the 


makes  a sheet  of  large  deep-purple  flowers, 
which  agree  in  tone  with  the  deep-green 
abundant  leafage.  Of  course,  the  way  to  get  the 
lull  beauty  of  this  or  any  other  Starwort  is  to 
have  large  masses  of  it,  that  make  a shimmerimr 
ol  deep  blue-purple  in  the  garden— a group  that 
one  welcomes  for  its  variety  and  warm  colour 
in  the  cool  light  of  September  days.— C.  T. 
982.— Iceland  Poppies.— Iceland  Poppies 

are  perennial,  but  are  best  treated  as  biennials. 
I hey  flower  the  same  year  if  sown  early,  after- 
wards standing  through  the  winter,  making  fine 
tufts  and  blooming  profusely  the  next  season. 
In  favourable  soils  and  situations  they  continue 
for  several  years,  growing  freely  and  bloomintr 
continuously  in  summer;  but  in  cold,  heavy 
soil,  and  amidst  the  fogs  and  unfavourable 
atrnosphere  of  towns  they  are  liable  to  succumb 
to  damp.  In  such  cases  the  slight  protection  of  a 
frame  and  light  placed  over  them,  allowing  a free 
circulation  of  air,  might  save  them  from  perish- 
ing.—Pendennis. 


Sparaxis  pulcherrima. 

Sparaxis  shelter.  It  is  a plant  which  will  well 
repay  a little  care  the  first  year  or  two.  In  such 
a position  Tritonia  aurea  might  be  associated 
with  it,  and  as  they  flower  at  the  same  time 
they  associate  well  together.  I believe  it  to  be 
about  as  hardy  as  the  Tritonia,  Montbretia 
Pottsi,  and  similar  plants,  though  unfortunatelv 
more  difficult  to  establish  in  the  first  instance. 
It  has  a great  objection  to  removal,  which 
when  It  must  be  done,  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  begin  to  fade.  Immediately  after 
stout  fleshy  roots  are  emitted  from 
the  bulbs,  and  if  these  are  seriously  broken  or 
bruised  much  injury  is  the  result.  The  best 
results  we  have  seen  with  this  are  on  warm, 
sandy  soils,  which  are  indeed  essential  to  it  in 
our  country.  jj 


■A.ster  amellus. — This  is  the  earliest  of 
the  Starworts  in  bloom.  It  is  a beautiful  plant, 
and  has  varieties,  one  of  the  best  being  called 
bessarabicus  ; but  this  is  really  the  type,  and 
the  poor,  small-flowered  forms  one, sees  about 
are  simply  inferior  to  the  true  amellus,  which  is 
that  one  sees  labelled  bessarabicus  in  nurseries. 
This  Aster  is  useful  for  gardens  of  average  size, 
as  it  does  not  take  up  much  space,  grows  freely 
in  ordinary  soil,  if  not  too  heavy  or  damp,  and 


DWARF  CAXNAS. 

The  dwarf  or  French  Gannas  ape  a really  fine 
class  of  plants,  dwarf  and  leafy  in  growth,  and 
though  not  always  happy  in  this  fickle 
climate,  bloom  fairly  well,  even  in  such  a 
season  as  the  present,  and  will  flower  long 
in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  Those  who 
do  not  know  these  Gannas  have  lost  much, 
because  they  are  so  vigorous,  and  when  ii'i 
full  flower,  of  striking  beauty.  Many  of 
the  finer  kinds  have  come  from  the  French 
raisers— Crozy,  Lemoine,  and  others,  and 
English  nurserymen  have  also  been  work- 
ing to  get  finer  kinds.  Even  without 
flowers,  they  are  ornamental,  the  broad 
leafage  showing  many  shades  of  green, 
sometimes  quite  light,  or  margined  with 
chocolate  colour  in  some  kinds,  the 
colour  being  deep  bronzy-purple,  very  rich 
against  the  shady  spikes  of  brilliantly 
coloured  bold  flowers.  One  great  charm 
of  them  is  their  dwarf  habit,  thus  adapt- 
ing them  more  for  the  amateur  than  the 
taller  kinds,  although  they  are  not 
troublesome  when  used  in  a superficial  way 
in  the  garden.  This  dwarfing  of  certaiii 
plants  is  not  always  a gain.  One  does  not 
iniud  the  dwarf  Caiiiia,  but  the  dwarf 
biiapdragoii,  for  iustance,  is  a monstrosity 
which  we  liojie  will  never  get  much 
grown  in  gardens.  In  the  French  or 
dwarf  Gannas,  we  get  a superb  variety 
of  colours  in  the  Iiroad  segments,  some 
purely  self,  others  boldly  and  splendidly 
barred  and  splashed  with  colour.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  a few  of  the 
best  kinds,  and  their  culture  differs  in  no 
way  from  that  of  the  Gannas  with  which 
we  are  more  familiar.  When  in  pots 
.give  them  a good  loamy  soil  made  firm, 
and  keep  them  in  the  warm  greenhouse, 
where  they  will  bloom  over  a long  season. 
Admiral  Gervais  has  fine  green  foliage, 
the  flowers  of  a scarlet  tint,  shaded 
with  purple,  the  bold  segments  edged 
with  yellow.  Antoine  Bartonis  one  of  the 
finest.  It  has  broad  leaves  of  a fine  shade 
of  green,  the  flowers  borne  in  a fine 
spike,  the  segments  round,  golden-yellow  in 
colour,  with  spots  of  crimson  in  brilliant 
contrast.  Camille  Bernard!,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  green,  the  flowers  of  a rich 
orange  - yellow,  with  a border  of  yellow. 
Col.  Dodds  (quite  dwarf,  and  very  free  bloom- 
ing, the  flowers  deep  velvety  red  colour),  Duchesse 
de  Mortemart  (orange-white,  blotches  of  red), 

F.  Crozy  (also  of  a similar  shade,  very  I'ich 
against  the  green  leaves),  Francisque  Morrel 
(cerise-purple),  Gen.  Baron  Berg  (crimson), 
Henri  Guiehard  (crimson),  Henri  L.  de  Yilmorin 
(citron-yellow,  flushed  with  red  at  the  base,  a 
very  striking  variet}'),  Kaiser  Wilhelm  (very 
dwarf,  the  flowers  brilliant  scarlet),  Lafayette 
(purple),  Michelet  (crimson-red),  M.  Laforlade 
(orange,  in  which  there  is  a touch  of  carmine), 
Mme.  Crozy  (vermilion  flowers,  margined  with 
deep-yellow),  Mme.  Sonbeyraud  (deep-crimson). 
President  Carnot  (carmine  - rose,  very  rich 
against  the  purplish  leaves).  President  Hardy 
(citron  colour,  suffused  with  scarlet-salmon), 
Victor  Hugo  (scarlet,  the  leaves  of  a purplish 
shade),  and  W.  Pfitzer  (crimson,  the  leaves  of  a 
deep-green  shade).  All  or  any  of  these  are  worth 
growing,  and  they  are  fairly  cheap.  C.  T. 
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FERNS. 

MAIDEN-IIAIR  FERNS. 

992.— ^It  is  probable  that  tlie  roots  of  these 
Ferns  have  become  injured  through  over  water- 
ing, and  that  the  soil  surrounding  them  is  sour 
from  this  cause.  “Four  times  a week”  may 
not  be  too  often  in  very  hot  weather,  or  during 
a time  of  strong  growth  ; but  a sickly  Fern  can 
take  up  but  very  little  water,  and  the  effect  of 
wet-clogged  soil  around  its  roots  is  fatal.  No 
hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  the  number  of  times  any 
plant  should  be  watered  in  the  week  can  possibly 
be  desirable,  because  the  conditions  of  plant  life 
vary  so  greatly  with  the  season,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  strength  of  the  roots  or  the 
j)lant,  whether  or  not  it  is  in  active  growth,  &c. 
Tlie  only  safe  rule  is  to  ascertain,  before  supply- 
ing water,  whether  the  plant  really  needs  it, 
and  this  can  be  done  by  laying  a linger  on  the 
surface  soil,  which  should  be  dry  enougli  not  to 
leave  the  least  stain  on  the  hand  before  more 
water  is  given.  Enough  tepid  soft  water  should 
then  be  supplied  to  run  through  the  pot  (which 
must  be  well  drained),  and  the  saucer  should  be 
emptied  half  an  hour  afterwards,  for  stagnant 
water  is  sure  destruction  to  the  roots  of  this 
Fern.  The  water  supplied  must  never  be 
chillingly  cold,  and  may  be  a few  degrees  in 
advance  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  with 
advantage.  Thiscaueasilybearranged  byattend- 
ing  to  the  Ferns  directly  after  breakfast  before 
the  urn  is  removed,  and  adding  a little  hot  water 
to  the  rain  water,  which  is  best  for  all  flowers,  if 
it  can  be  procured.  Collingwood  says  : “ No 
gas,  draughts,  or  fires,”  but  Maiden  hairs,  except 
the  hardy  British  species,  will  not  stand  frost, 
and  without  fire-heat  will  scarcely  survive  the 
winter.  A corner  of  the  room,  away  from 
direct  sunshine  and  sheltered  from  draughts,  is 
best  for  Ferns,  for  they  enjoy  a still  atmosphere 
with  a certain  amount  of  moisture  in  it,  which 
they  ajjsorb  through  their  fronds  to  their  great 
refreshment.  Where  they  are  kept  constantly 
in  a room.  Ferns  should  be  supplied  with  a tray 
of  Moss  (Sphagnum  being  the  best  kind,  as 
retaining  moisture  well)  in  a spare  bedroom 
or  even  a bath-room  or  cupboard,  into  which 
they  can  be  remo%-ed  in  the  evening,  standing 
them  over  the  wet  Moss,  each  pot  being 
raised  on  an  inverted  saucer.  Here  the  Ferns 
will  gather  strength  and  health,  instead  of 
losing  it  in  the  dry  air  of  a room,  followed  in 
the  morning  by  a domestic  hurricane,  necessarily 
made  by  the  housemaid  in  brushing  out  the 
room,  with  clouds  of  fine  dust  to  clog  up  their 
fronds,  and  possibly  a few  knocks  in  moving 
them  about  to  dust  the  tables.  A bath-room, 
where  hot  water  is  laid  on,  is  an  admirable 
retreat  from  hot,  dry  air  for  all  room  plants 
at  night ; the  hot  water  may  be  turned  on  for 
a few  minutes,  and  the  place  closed  at 
night  (keeping  up  the  heat  in  the  pipes  m 
frosty  weather  by  banking  up  the  fires),  giving 
great  refreshment  to  the  plants,  which  can 
remain  as  late  as  possible  in  the  day  in  this 
retreat  to  allow  of  the  thorough  airing  and 
warming  of  the  sil  t ing  roorn.s  liofore  they  are 
brought  into  them.  In  the  present  case,  the 
Ferns,  if  out  of  healtli,  liad  better  be  discarded, 
and  others  well  established  in  pots  be  sub- 
stituted for  them,  for  although  such  plants  may 
be  kept  in  health,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
weak  plant  to  thoroughly  recover  its  tone 
without  a greenhouse  when  once  out  of  health. 
“Collingwood”  will  find  the  hardy  British  Ferns 
(some  of  which  are  evergreen,  and  very 
beautiful),  do  better  than  Maiden -hairs  of  the 
greenhouse  section  in  a room  without  fires  in 
winter,  and  might  try  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
(Hart  s-tongue)  in  some  of  the  handsome  crested 
varieties  now  offered  for  sale,  or  Polypodium 
vulgare,  a pretty  serrated  Fern,  which  does 
best  with  old  wood  or  sticks  mixed  with  its  soil, 
on  which  its  roots  fasten  and  quickly  spread. 
The  lovely  French  Fern  of  Covent  Garden 
(Asplenium  Adian turn -nigrum)  is  smaller  than 
the  other  two,  evergreen,  and  very  beautiful, 
with  black  stems  and  shining  dark-green  fronds. 
Plants  of  these  three,  well  established  in  pots', 
will  be  highly  ornamental  through  the  winter, 
and  need  no  special  warmth,  and  not  much 
water.  Their  fronds  should  be  kept  clean  from 
dust  by  syringing  I.  L.  R. 

Hart’s-tongue  Perns.— “ Colling- 
woed”  gives  no  particulars  as  to  the  state  of 


the  roots  of  these  Ferns  ; probably  they  have 
become  unhealthy  from  some  cause,  and  need 
repotting.  Or  they  may  liave  been  neglected 
in  the  way  of  watering,  or  subjected  to  rough 
usage — either  of  these  causes  might  affect  the 
foliage.  They  should  be  repotted  in  clean  pots, 
using  a compost  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of 
peat,  with  plenty  of  sand  and  excellent  drainage, 
and  then  placed  out-of-doors  if  possible  to 
recover  tone,  as  they  need  more  moisture  in 
the  air  than  they  can  possibly  get  in  a room. 
An  excellent  place  for  hardy  Ferns  is  an  area, 
where  they  can  stand  on  a shelf  about  a yard 
from  the  ground,  the  moist  still  air  of  such  a 
place  is  excellent  for  them,  and  they  will  make 
good  growth  here  in  the  spring,  and  form  new 
fronds  if  kept  moist.  Failing  an  area,  any 
damp  shady  corner  W'ill  suit  them,  if  the  pots 
are  sunk  in  ashes,  which  should  also  be  kept  wet. 
Tlie  injured  fronds  can  then  be  cut  off',  as  the 
new  foliage  appears,  and  the  plants  will  be  fit 
to  stand  in  the  house  again  when  well-furnished 
with  leaves. — I.  L.  R. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

One  would  - be  exliibitor  wishes  to  know 
the  best  six  Carnations  for  show  at  the  end  of 
August  or  beginning  of  September.  In  the 
south  all  the  test  Carnations  are  over  by  that 
time,  but  they  can  be  obtained  for  the  northern 
shows.  What  the  florists  term  show  Carnations 
are  the  bizarres  and  flakes.  The  best  six  are 
Robert  Houlgrave  (S.B.),  Pheebe  (C.B.),  Har- 
mony (P.P.B.),  Charles  Henwood  (P.F.),  Miss 
Constance  Graham  (S.F. ),  Thalia  Rose  Flake. 
That  is  one  each  in  all  the  classes.  The  best  six 
seifs  are  Miss  Audrey  Campbell  (yellow),  Hayes 
(scarlet),  Mephisto  (crimson),  The  Hunter  (buff  ). 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  (white),  Ruby  (bright-rose). 
Another  correspondent  desires  to  have  the 
names  of  the  best  twelve  show  Carnations  and 
Picotees.  Besides  the  above  six,  I would  add, 
Joseph  Crossland  (S.B),  Master  Fred  (C.B.), 
William  Skirving  (P.P.B. ),  James  Douglas 
(P.F.),  Alisemond  (S.F.),  Rob  Roy  (R.F.). 

The  best  twelve  show  Picotees  are  in  heavy 
red  : Brunette  and  Ganymede.  Light  red  : Mr. 
Gorton  and  Thomas  William.  Heavy  purple  : 
Her  Majesty  and  Silvia.  Heavy  rose  : Mrs. 
Sharpeand  Little  Phil.  Bright  rose:  Liddington’s 
Favourite  and  Daisy.  The  six  best  yellows  or 
yellow-ground  flakes  are  Germania  (self,  yellow). 
Miss  Audrey  Campbell  (self,  yellow),  Old  Coin 
(yellow, flake),  Ladas  (yellow,  scarlet  edge),  Mrs. 
Robert  Sydenliam,  and  Stadrath  Bail.  What  is 
the  difference  between  border  Carnations  and 
other  Carnations  ? queries  “ Ivo.”  The  self 
coloured  varieties  are  usually  termed  ‘ ‘ border 
Carnations,”  and  such  are  certainly  most 
effective  in  the  mass  for  grouping  for  to  fill  beds 
in  the  flower  garden.  Thirty  five-years  ago  I 
had  to  layer  large  beds  of  Carnations  in  the 
flower  garden  at  The  Raith,  in  Scotland  ; the 
garden  was  a large  one,  and  filled  mostly  with 
bedding  plants  ; but  two  long  beds  filled  with 
Clove  Carnations  were  admired  by  everybody. 
In  those  days  we  did  not  possess  great  variety  in 
Carnation.s  ; now  we  have  vigorous-growing 
varieties  in  all  the  colours— crimson,  scarlet,  red, 
rose,  purple,  white,  blush,  pink,  <&c.  Besides 
beds  of  Carnations,  isolated  specimens  should  be 
planted  in  the  mixed  border,  and  for  this 
purpose  other  varieties  are  well  adapted  to  give 
variety.  We  have  the  bizarres  and  flakes,  and 
the  edged  varieties  grown  as  Picotees,  yellow  in 
stripes,  and  margined  with  distinct  colours.  A 
few  in  all  the  classes  are  weakly  growers,  but 
the  larger  proportion  of  them  are  vigorous,  and 
will  grow  freely  in  the  open  borders,  and  this 
being  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  termed  border  Carnations.  The 
Carnation  has  been,  until  recently,  very  free 
from  the  attacks  of  maggots,  but  quite  recently 
a desperate  enemy  to  the  young  plants  has 
appeared.  It  is  the  larvM  of  a dipterous  fly,  much 
like  the  common  house-fly  in  appearance.  The 
maggot  eats  and  bores  into  the  centre  of  the 
plants,  either  killing  them  or  crippling  them  for 
a year  at  least.  The  name  of  this  dangerous 
enemy  is  Hylemia  nigrescens.  There  is  no  re- 
medy except  to  catch  and  kill.  A maggot  that 
feeds  on  Shallots  would  not  be  likely  to  attack 
Carnations.  I think  it  would  be  safe  to  plant 
the  ground  where  the  Shallots  have  been  with 
Carnations  ; if  it  can  be  trenched  up  to  a depth 
of  1 8 inches  or  so  all  the  better. 

The  Carnation  disease,  a coffee- coloured 


fungus  W'hic.h  appears  upon  the  leaves  ahd 
stems,  is  not  difficult  to  deal  w'ith  ; but  11m 
only  safe  remedy  is  what  may  be  termed  t he 
stamping-out  process.  As  soon  as  any  spots  of 
the  disease  appear,  cut  them  out  with  a sharp 
knife  and  pair  of  scissors.  When  the  blisters 
containing  the  spores  of  this  fungus  bursts  the 
fine  coffee-coloured  powder  is  dusted  over  the 
leaves,  and  will  produce  another  crop  of  blisters. 
The  right  thing  is  to  prevent  this  happening 
by  removing  the  diseased  portions  before  they 
burst.  Doubtless  many  readers  of  Gakdenino 
have  not  yet  sufficient  knowledge  of  wireworm, 
the  larvje  of  the  click  or  snap  beetles.  It  is  less 
than  1 inch  long,  of  a yellowish-brown  colour, 
and  resembles  a piece  of  wire.  They  burrow  into 
the  stems  of  the  young  Carnation  plants,  and 
are  sure  to  kill  them.  The  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  see  that  the  ground  is  free  from  them  before 
planting  out.  The  above  information  may  be 
useful  to  readers  of  Gardening.  J.  D.  E. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS- 

Questions.  — Qutries  and  amwtra  are  inserted  in 
Garubnino  f ree  vf  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  jor  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  cleaily  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardehins,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don, Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardhninq  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  (which,  vnth  the.  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  ivould  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  GABDBNDia 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared.. 

1079.— Sweet  Brier  and  Privet.— Would  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  wliat  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to 
take  ruttinvs  of  Sweet  Brier  and  Privet — Airdrie. 

UlSO.— Making  Asparagus-beds.— Would  some- 
one please  tell  me  now  and  when  to  make  Asp.aragus-beds  ? 
Loc-ality,  Kidderminster. — Yorxo  Gardener. 

1081. — Blackening  hot-water  pipes.— What  is 
the  best  stuff  to  use  to  blacken  hot- water  pipes  in  a con- 
servatory that  will  not  injure  plants,  nor  give  off  a bad 
smell  ?— -1.  B.  B. 

1082. — How  to  improve  a lawn.— What  is  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  Daisies  and  weeds  from  a small 
lawn  ? is  there  any  easier  plan  than  digging  them  up  out 
of  the  Grass  ? Should  lawn-seed  be  sown  now  ? — K. 

108:3.— Treatment  of  an  Apple-tree.— i have  an 
Apple-tree  which  makes  a lot  of  wood  and  shows  for  a 
quantity  of  fruit,  but  it  all  drops  off.  I should  be  very 
pleased  if  anyone  would  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do? — W.  P. 

1084.— Charcoal  for  the  garden.— I have  a large 
quantity  of  unsaleable  timber,  cut  to  thin  out  a wood.  ’ I 
would  lie  grateful  for  instructions  as  to  how  this  can  be 
best  burnt  so  as  so  produce  charcoal  for  the  garden  ? — 
Constant  RuAnER. 

108.'!.— Lea vesofAmpelopsis.— Will  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  of  any-  method  (by  varnishing  or  otherwise),  of 
preserving  the  leaves  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  in  order  that 
they  may  he  available  for  table  decoration,  &c.,  during  the 
winter? — II.  L.  Cooke. 

I08G.— Treatment  of  an  Oncidium.— I have  an 
Oncidinm  gloriosum.  Have  had  it  about  tour  months.  It 
seems  healthy,  and  has  two  good  growths.  I should  like 
to  know  the  time  it  will  bloom,  also  how  to  treat  and  rest 
it  after  flowering  ?— Oncidium. 

1087. — Maiden  hair  Perns.— Are  there  two  varie- 
ties of  Maiden-hair  (Adiantum  cuneatum),  one  of  which  has 
bright  yellow-green  fronds,  retaining  tlie  bright-yellow 
tint  when  matured,  or  is  it  the  same  variety  grown  under 
different  treatment  V— Delt.4. 

1038.— Bulbous  plants  on  a wall. —I  have  abed 
on  the  toj)  of  a wall,  C>  inches  deep,  in  a rather  dry  situa- 
tion. Will  bulbs  grow  in  such  a spot,  and,  if  so,  will 
someone  kindly  name  four  varieties?  Also  state  their 
culture?  The  wall  gets  the  sun  all  day. — G.  L.,  Llanelly. 

1089. — Trees  and  shrubs  in  a town  garden, 
&C.— What  forest-trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  recom- 
mended for  forming  a small  shrubbery  in  a town  garden  ? 
Also  will  someone  kindly  suggest  perennials  to  place  in 
the  same  bed,  in  front  of  the  shrubs,  and  looking  upon  a 
lawn  ? — Civis. 

1090. — Dendrobium  talgibbum.— I have  a plant 
of  this  Dendrobe.  This  had  one  new  growth  on  it  when  I 
bought  it,  but  it  makes  no  headway  at  all  now,  although 
the  old  growth  is  plump  and  healthy.  I should  like  to 
know  what  heat,  &c.,  it  requires,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion respecting  it? — Oncumum. 

1091  —Oncidium  Gardnerianum  — i have  an 
Orchid  called  Oncidium  Gardnerianum.  It  flowered  well, 
having  one  spike  with  twelve  blooms  on.  Should  like  to 
know  when  to  rest  it,  and  best  way  to  treat  if,  also  where 
it  comes  from?  I have  a greenhouse,  14  feet  by  10  feet, 
heated  with  a stove,  but  cannot  keep  heat  up  to  more  than 
50  degs.  in  winter?— Onch'um. 
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u l*]7.-Book  on  amateur  gardenlng.-l  shall 
he  obliged  to  anyone  who  will  inform  me  of  a good  useful 
up-to-date  luanual  or  book,  not  expensive,  on  amateur 
gardening,  including  fruit-trees,  vegetables,  and  flowers 
for  outside  and  hot-house  ? I am  quite  a beginner,  and 
take  in  Gardk.n'ino  regularly.— Rev.  G.  A.  H.tRRis. 

1003. — Pyramid  Plum-trees.- 1 should  he  much 
obliged  if  someone  would  tell  me  what  to  do  with  my 
l>yramid  Plum-trees?  Some  of  these  were  planted  a ye.ar 
ago,  others  two  years  since.  They  have  made  some  very- 
long  shoots.  Should  these  be  cut  back,  and  if  so  would 
now  be  the  right  time  to  do  it,  or  later  on  '?— C.  L. 

1004. — Hardy  fruit-trees.- 1 shall  be  obliged  if 
anyone  will  give  me  the  names  of  some  hardy  fruit-trees 
for  growing  in  a garden  and  against  a wall  ? Apples,  Pears 
Plums,  and  Cherries  ? I have  tried  different  kinds,  but 
they  won't  fruit.  This  is  a very  late  and  cold  place,  and  I 
should  require  very  early'  trees  and  hardy  ones  too  — 
Smotts. 

1095.— An  unfruitful  Pear-tree.— 1 have  a Pear- 
tree,  which  was  taken  from  a pot  which  was  in  the 
orchard-house,  and  wa.s  then  planted  out  in  the  garden. 
Every  year  it  makes  a very  large  qtiantity  of  wood,  but 
there  h.as  not  been  any  fruit  on  it  since  it  was  planted  out. 
I should  be  very'  much  obliged  if  anvone  would  tell  me 
what  to  do '?— W.  P. 

meal  for  Chrysanthemums  and 
other  plants. — ill  someone  please  to  inform  me  how 
to  use  pure  bone-meal  for  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
plants  ? Two  or  three  weeks  ago  1 spread  a little  on  the 
surface  soil  as  a top-dressing,  and  now  it  seems  all  alive 
with  small  maggots.  Will  they  hurt  the  plants  ? If  so, 
how  can  I kill  them? — Puzzled. 

„ 109;-,  — Cool-house  Orchids.  — Would  “Matt. 
Bramble,  or  someone  else,  kindly  advise  me  what  to  do 
With  some  cool-house  Urc'hids?  I have  Odontogrlossum 
Krande,  and  through  instructions  given  in  Gardening  they 
have  improved  wonderfully.  Could  I manage  0.  crispum, 
O.  Alexandrje,  and  Ccelogjne  cristata  in  the  same  house, 
and  do  they  require  any  different  treatment? — B. 

• — Treatment  of  a Tiger  Lily.— Will  someone 

kindly  say  w'hat  ought  to  lie  done  with  Lilium  tigrinum 
lortunel  fl.-pl.  which  has  been  in  a border  for  some  years 
and  never  opens  its  flowers  ? The  plant  is  quite  healthy 
looking,  the  flower-buds  come  to  an  inch  or  more  lon'q 
and  there  remain  stationary'.  If  potting  would  be  desir- 
able, please  say  treatment  and  best  soil  ?— Mrs.  Gool. 

1099  —Manure  for  Roses  and  fruit-trees.— I 
find  that  my  gardener,  who,  by  the  way,  knows  very  little 
beyond  market-gardening,  has  been  using  human  excre- 
ment from  an  outdoor  closet  as  liquid-nianure  for  Rose 
and  young  Apple-trees.  Is  this  a course  to  be  recom- 
mended ? If  so,  ought  it  not  to  be  applied  in  a very  weak 
solution?  I have  a cesspool  handy.  Would  it  be  just  as 
efficacious  to  use  this  as  liquid-manure,  as  I find  a difficulty 
in  procuring  stable-manure?  I should  be  very  glad  to 
know  how  to  feed  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum-trees,  and  their 
general  treatment?  The  sub-soil  of  the  garden  is  red 
sand.— W.  R.  Fox. 

1100.— Tomatoes.— Conditionsof  growth : cool  lean-to 
greenhouse,  1-2  feet  by  8 feet  by  8 feet  high,  S.W.  aspect ; 
night  temperature,  55  degs.  to  60  degs.,  heated  with 
paraffin  stove.  Will  fruit,  now  the  size  of  a small  marble 
swell  and  ripen  by,  say,  October  8th,  or  should  they  be 
taken  off  to  feed  the  others  ? Generally,  is  growth  in  pots 
or  in  the  ground  most  conducive  to  a large  yield  ? Should 
the  shoots  and  leaves  be  severely  pinched  back  during 
growth  ? What  is  on  the  whole  the  best  kind  to  grow  ^ 
My  crop  this  year  is  in  the  ground  (not  pots),  and  the 
growth  rather  rank.  There  is  a full  crop  of  fruit,  large  and 
small,  but  the  largest  are  only  now  beginning  to  turn 
colour.— J.  W.  Stanford,  Lucan,  Co.  Dublin. 

110.1 —Growing  Rose.s.— My  garden  is  specially 
unsuitable  for  the  growtli  of  Roses,  being  sandy  peat  on 
flint.  I wish  to  try  to  get  some  Roses  to  grow,  and  propose 
adding  some  stiff  loam,  tending  to  clay,  to  the  natural  soil. 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  stock  would  be  the  most 
suitable  one  to  have  H.  P.  and  Tea  Roses  worked  on  ? I 
wish  robust,  strong-constitutioned  sorts,  and  not  too  many 
varieties,  and  shall  feel  obliged  by  a list  of  the  most  suit- 
able H.  P.,  Tea,  and  Hybrid  Teas  to  produce  decorative 
Roses  only,  to  give  a fair  variety  of  colour,  and  not  more 
than  a dozen  sorts  of  each  kind.  I should  rather  plant  a 
few  of  each  variety  of  the  most  suitable,  than  have  many 
kii^ds,  unless  they  were  equally  likely  to  suit  the  soil,  &o. 

1102  -pTea  and  other  Roses.— Will  “ j.  c.  C.”  or 
“P.  U.”  kindly  inform  me  which  he  considers  the  best 
and  most  floriferous  Tea  Roses  of  the  mingled  yellow  and 
carmine  shades  seen  in  Liiciole  and  Adrienne  Ch'ristophele 
hu  1 stronger  growers  and  more  hardy  than  those  lovely  but 
lender  varieties?  2,  Also  what  is  the  name  of  a Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose  I see  well  grown  in  a cottager’s  garden 
near?  The  owner  does  not  know  its  name.  It  is  large  and 
well  formed,  centre  a lo\  ely  bright-pink,  outside  petals  the 
palest  blush-white.  3,  Will  someone  inform  me  how  to 
manage  my  Roses  so  as  to  obtain  most  blooms  in  August 
and  September  ? I would  be  content  to  lose  the  early  crop 
in  .June  if  by  a later  system  of  pruning  I could  retard  the 
maiii  crop  till  August.  Can  this  be  safelv  managed  ? 
And  are  there  varieties  naturally  late  blooming  that  I 
could  grow  for  this  purpose?  If  so,  their  names’ 

4,  What  IS  the  best  White  Moss  Rose?  I have  Blanche 
Moreau,  which  is  most  unsatisfactory;  very  small  and 
liable  to  mildew.  I should  like  one  of  a Perpetual 
character  and  hardy.  5,  I should  be  glad  of  a reliable 
opinion  upon  tlie  merits  or  otherwise  of  the  following  Tea 
Roses  from  one  who  has  grown  them,  premising  that  I 
wish  for  strong-growing  and  free  flowering-kinds  only 
and  not  thin-petalled  ones : Marie  Pierre,  Cleopatra 
Corinna,  Caroline  Kuster,  Beautb  Inoonstante,  Conitesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Comtesse  Panisse,  Conitesse  Riza  du  Parc 
Ethel  Brownlow,  Jean  Ducher,  La  Soleil,  Jean  Guillauraez’ 
La  Fraichenr,  Mme.  E.  Michel,  Mrs.  Paul,  Madeline 
Guillaumez,  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  James  Wilson,  Mme. 
Chauvry,  Princess  de  Sarsina,  Souvenir  de  Lady  Ash- 
burton, Ophirie,  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Sableyrolles,  Climbing 
Perle  des  Jardins.  If  any  of  these  are  too  much  alike 
I should  be  glad  to  have  it  pointed  out.— A Rose  in 

J PNF.. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

frame  to  flower  early 

( inezza).  Yes,  that  is  the  best  way  with  Violets  to  bloom 
early. 

Monkey  Puzzle-tree  (Paul 
i Wr-The  Honeysuckle  would  hardly  be  the  best.  Use  a 
hne  Clematis,  like  C.  coccinea  or  C.  Viticella  alba. 

1105.— Peaches  in  tubs  in  -vinery  (Norfolk).— 
\ ery  probably  they  are  too  much  shaded  by  the  Vine-leaves, 
i^ich  may  keep  the  sun  off  them.  All  these  fruits  require 
abundance  of  sun  to  have  their  true  flavour. 

f Peach-tree  raised  from  stone  (Nor- 

ea,  It  will  fruit,  and  very  soon,  if  you  let  it  alone 
You  cannot  be  sure  what  you  get,  but  you  may  get  a very 
g^ood  kind.  We  should  like  to  see  people  encouragingf 
seedling  Peach-trees  more  often. 

1107.— Russian  Violets  (Paul  We  should 

not  manure  your  Russian  Violets  this  autumn,  hut  top 
dress  them  with  some  sandy  or  light  soil,  and  a little 
rotten  manure  or  leaf-mould  with  it.  Next  summer, 
after  the  flowering,  transplant  them  to  a new  bed  or 
border. 

Hollyhochs  (VdnaU). — We  can  never  recom- 
mend anj  particular  nurser^’man.  See  the  advertisement 
columns.  If  you  desire  seedlings,  better  raise  them  your- 
self. Kindly  refer  to  the  “ English  Flower  Garden,”  or  to 
our  back  numbers,  for  the  general  culture  of  the  Holly- 
hock. Plant  in  autumn  or  early  winter. 

Bulb  border  (Glaacjoiv). — Take  j'oiir favourite 
kinds  of  bulbs  and  make  a selection  from  any  good  cata- 
logue. Narcissus  should  do  very  well  in  Scotland,  and, 
indeed,  many  hardy  bulbs  where  the  soil  is  good,  as  it  so 
often  13  there.  For  a selection  of  hardy  plants  take  the 
list  published  in  Gardening  some  years  ago,  and  there  are 
also  lists  of  the  best  herbaceous  plants  in  “ Hardv 
Flowers.” 

1110. — Dressing  Vines  (J.  6.  s.).-We  presume 
you  applied  the  dressing  to  the  Vines  before  they  were  in 
leaf.  If  so,  that  would  not  be  too  strong,  we  think.  The 
presence  of  red-spider  should  be  at  once  detected  ; but  the 
general  questions  as  to  the  Vine's  health  depend  so  much 
on  things  not  explained  in  the  letter,  and  which  can  only 
be  Judged  of  on  the  spot,  that  we  strongly  advise  you  to 
let  a good  grape-grower  see  the  house. 

1111. — Saccolabium  coeleste  (-ff.  This 

plant  cannot  be  called  a shy  rtowerer,  for  if  given  the 
iroper  treatment  it  will  produce  blossoms  very  freel.y. 
i'rom  the  information  given  I should  imagine  that  ydii 
have  not  given  your  plant  either  sufficient  heat  or 
moisture,  and  it  will  certainly  not  succeed  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.  This  Orchid  is  a native  of  one  of  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  world,  and  therefore  requires  a tropical  tem- 
perature under  cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
atmosphere  must  always  be  well  charged  with  moisture, 
for  Saccolabiums  produce  many  long  roots  which  hang  in 
the  air,  and  it  is  from  these  that  they  obtain  a great 
amount  of  their  nourishment.  You  have  been  informed 
quite  correctly  about  it  having  beautiful  flowers.  These 
are  white,  tipped  with  light-blue  on  the  sepals  and  petals  ; 
the  hp  13  also  of  the  same  colour.  If  your  plant  has  not 
yet  flowered,  I do  not  think  it  will  do  so  this  season,  at 
any  rate  not  under  its  present  treatment.  If  you  havenot 
a house  wherein  you  can  obtain  the  above  requirements 
I would  advise  you  to  part  with  it.— M.  B.  ’ 

1112. — Dendroblum  pulchellum  (T.  /.).— This  is 
a beautiful  Dendrobe.  It  i8  a very  dwarf-growingp species 
and  when  the  growths  are  matured  the  leaves  fall  awav' 
and  from  the  joints  of  these  leafless  bulbs  the  flower-spikes 
appear.  These  each  carry  a solitary  blossom,  about  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The  sepals  are  oblong  the 
tetals  very  much  broader,  and  both  of  a pale  purplish- 
ilac  colour.  The  lip  is  broad,  concave,  and  beautifully 
fringed,  pale  rosy-lilac  in  colour,  witli  a large  orange- 
yellow  disc.  These  flowers  usually  appear  about  the  month 
of  February  in  great  abundance,  and  will  last  two  or  three 
weeks  in  perfection.  This  Dendrobe  should  be  cultivated 
in  a shallow  pan  or  Teak-basket,  these  being  more  suitable 
for  the  pendulous  stems,  because  when  suspended  close  to 
the  glass  they  show  their  blooms  off  to  the  best  advantage 
Being  a small-growing  plant  it  requires  but  little  material 
around  its  roots,  and  this  should  consist  of  good  brown 
peat-fibre  and  chopped  Spliagnum  Moss  in  about  equal 
parts.  The  basket  or  pan  must  be  thoroughly  drained 
and  when  growing  a good  moist  temperature  must  be 
maintained.  After  the  growths  are  completed  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a drier  and  cooler  atmosphere  and 
a very  small  amount  of  water  to  the  roots  is  only  necessary 
then.— M.  B. 

1113.  — Alligator  Pear. — Can  anyone  give  me  any 
hints  as  to  the  treatment  required  for  cultivating 
the  Alligator  Pear?  I have  a very  strong  young  plant 
about  12  inches  in  height,  bearing  some  delicate  oblon<r 
leaves  of  a pale-brown-green  tint,  but  am  afraid  I shafl 
lose  it  as  the  winter  comes  on.  I am  quite  at  sea  as  to 
soil,  temperature,  &c.,  and  cannot  find  mention  of  it  in 
any  gardening  book. — E.  D. 

Thifiis  a t7'Opical  tree,  requiring  a large  hot-house 
for  Its  culture  here,  nor  could  it  be  groivn  mtk  any  satis- 
faction  or  profit  in  our  country. 

. sandy  bank  in  Surrey.- 

I should  be  much  obliged  if  someone  would  kindly  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  a dry  sand^'  bank  in  Surrey,  facing  due 
south.  The  sand  is  so  poor  that  Grass  will  not  grow  on  it 
and  at  present  it  looks  very  ragged.  Could  I grow 
creepers  over  it  ? If  so,  what  creepers  would  do  welirand 
how  could  they  be  trained  over  the  bank  ? It  is  about 
8 feet  high,  and  is  sloping.— T.  B. 

♦*»  Probably  the  best  thing  you  could  do  woidd  be  to 
plant  It  uiith  Roseinary  or  Lavender,  or  both.  Cistus  are 
charming  shrubs  which  do  not  live  long  in  ordinary  moist 
soils,  would  also  grow  with  you  on  siich  a banJi,'but  the 
sweet-scented  plants  toe  mention  would  perhaps  be  the 


TO  OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

Wepiould  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
l>y  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take  tofoTwan-d  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Noble  Auratum  Lilies.— No  have  received  a photograph 
of  a very  hnelv-grown  Lilium  auratum  from  Miss  McDowaU 
Logan,  Stranraer,  N.B.  But  the  photographs  are  over- 
expos^,  and  wanting  in  light  and  shade,  so  that  it  would 
be  ditticult  to  get  a good  engraving. Rose- Diant hus. 

Rose-border:  The  hybrid  Roses  will  do  very  well  if 
strong  plants,  at  2 feet  apart,  and  Teas  at  IS  inches  ; but 
something  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  plants  and  the 
kind.  As  to  what  number  the  bed  will  take,  it  is  a matter  of 
simple  calculation.  Carnations  might  certainly  be  planted 
along  the  large  border,  and  even  here  and  there  among  the 
I'f’J  ought  to  have  a carpet  of  some 
plants  below  the  Roses  in  case  they  come  too  thin  Tufted 

Pansies  do  very  well. Mezza.— Do  not  keep  the  Ferns  in 

r?  .f'  in  a box  until  you  plant  them 

R.  W .-Gas-heater  : Yes,  we  think  it  should  be  sufficient. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Names  of  plants.— IF.  II.— t,  Cypripedium  selli- 

gerum  ; 2,  Cypripedium  msigne. Oxford.— \,  Scolopen- 

drium  vulgare  ; 2,  Pleris  treinula  : 3,  Polystichum  angu- 
^'anda  Kimballiana;  2,  Maxillaria 

^nuffolia  ; 3,  Phalionopsis  amabile  ; 4,  L;elia  elegans 

W.  G.  F.—\,  U®lia  elegans,  ordinary  form  ; 2,  Oncidium 

incurvum.— — H . Howard. — Calanthemasuca. / . P. 

o’  Bolypodium  vulgare ; 2,  Adiantuin  Capillus-veneris ; 

^4  Di"'y°Pten8  palmata  ; 4,  Selaginella  dentioulata ^ 

J.  hdwards.—l,  Odontoglossum  gloriosum  ; 2,  Odontoglos- 

sum  crispum  ; 3,  Masdevallia  ignea. Q.  Douglas  — 

baccolabium  coeleste.  See  note  on  this  page -.1  T 

Renfon.— Flowers  too  dry  to  name. A.  F.  H.  Maereighi 

—Vi  e do  not,  as  a rule,  name  Roses  ; but  the  flowers  sent 

are  no  doubt  those  of  Safrano. IF.  R.  D — t Lvsimachia 

clethroides  ; 2,  Double  Feverfew. H.  P'.-wTthink 

they  are  Reve  d’Or,  and  the  two  are  the  same  Rose  grown 
under  slightly  different  conditions.  If  they  are  R6ve  d'Or 
the  blooms  should  be  in  bunches. 

Names  of  fruit.— A.  U.  J/.— Apple,  WellimHon 

TFadmn/'.— Pears : 1,  Williams’  BonChrfitien ; 2,  Apparently 
poor  specimen  of  Duchesse  d’AngoiflSme  ; 3,  Jaro-onelle  ■ 
Plums  : 4,  Small  fruits  of  Goliath  apparently  ; 5,  K?rke’s.  ’ 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

iilS.-Poxyls  losing  their  feathers.-l  have  a 
run  about  40  feet  long  b}’  7 feet  broad,  and  within  which 
I keep  about  26  fowls.  For  the  last  two  or  three  months 
they  have  been  nearly  featherless,  and  appear  a most  u"-Iy 
sight.  I observed  repeatedly  one  fowl  eating  thq-feathers 
of  the  other,  and  the  one  operated  on  standinf  quite 
patiently  under  the  process.  Is  there  a remedy °to  stop 
this  sort  of  thing  continuing  ?—J.  M.  C. 

illC- — Keeping  fowls. — I have  for  some  years  been 
keeping  fowls  (Golden  Hamburghs)  very  successfully.  They 
have  an  unlimited  run  of  Grass  and  woodland,  are  fed 
regularly  and  moderately  on  Barley-meal  and  three  sorts 
of  grain,  changed  daily.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  however,  my  chickens,  when  about  three  to  six 
months  old,  are  more  or  less  subject  to  an  attack  that 
causes  them  to  run  and  fly  about  in  a very  wild  manner, 
and  then  to  lie  down  exhausted  for  some  time  apparently 
dazed.  They  feed  well  and  otherwise  appear  in  good 
health  I should  esteem  it  a favour  if  anyone  would  n-ive 
me  some  explanation  of  tlie  cause  and  suggest  a reme'di  '> 
— G.  F.  C. 


BEES. 

1077.— A beginner  in  Bee-keeping.— 

You  will  not  secure  any  surplus  honey  this 
season  if  yon  have  not  already  taken  any.  It 
has  been  a very  poor  honey  year,  owing  to  the 
wet  and  unsettled  weather  ; but  let  us  hope 
that  your  second  season  will  be  more  encour- 
aging  than  j’otir  first.  Observatory  hives  cost 
from  two  guineas  upwards.  Bell-glasses  for 
super  honey  are  from  about  2s.  to  Ss.  6d.  each. 
The  Wallflower  is  one  of  the  best  flowers  for 
the  Bee  garden,  especially  the  early  yellow 
variety,  which  greatlj'  contributes  to  the  sup- 
port of  Bees  in  the  early  spring  months,  if 
grown  in  quantity.  Plantations  of  these  may 
be  made  now.  Arabis  albida  is  another  valuable 
early  Bee  flower.  It  admits  of  any  amount  of 
subdivision,  and  if  a large  bed  of  it  be  laid 
down  at  this  season  it  will  prove  most  valuable 
next  spring.  Limnanthes  Douglasi  is  also  very 
hardy  and  useful  as  a Bee  flower.  This  may  be 
planted  out  now  or  seed  sown  in  the  spring. 
When  once  planted  it  takes  care  of  itself,  a 
constant  succession  of  seedlings  being  produced 
from  its  fallen  seeds.  Borage  blooms  from 
April  to  November,  and  the  flowers  are  much 
visited  by  Bees.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in 
March  in  moderately  rich  soil,  and  the  plants 
thinned  out  to  2 feet  apart  each  way.  The 
Cornflower  is  a useful  Bee  flower.  It  may  be 
sown  in  March  and  May.  The  March  sowings 
will  flower  in  June,  while  the  later  sowings  will 
carry  on  the  flowering  period  to  September. 
French  Honeysuckle  is  both  honey  and  pollen 
yielding,  and  blooms  from  June  to  August.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  heat  in  March  in  order 
to  obtain  plants  to  flower  the  same  ye&r.  The 
plants  may  be  put  out  18  inches  apart  each 
way.  The  Crocus,  Snowdrop,  Primrose,  and 
Russian  Violet  are  also  good  early  Bee  flowers. 
— S.  S.  G. 


GAEDENING  ILLTJSTEATED 


No.  811. VoL.  X7I.  Founded  by  W.  Robmson,  Author  of  " The  English  Flowsr  Garden."  SEPTEMBER  22,  1894. 
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NOTES  ON  CARNATIONS. 

My  experience  with  the  yellow  varietie.s  has 
always  been  quite  in  accord  with  that  of 
“ V.  C.;’'  and  I cannot  agree  with  “Mr. 
Rogers  ” that  starting  with  healthy  layers 
planted  in  autumn  they  will  thrive  as  well  as 
those  in  other  colours.  I have  always  found 
that  they  will  not,  and  they  have  never  done  so 
with  me.  I am  prepared  to  admit  that  they 
are  done  well  in  some  places,  but  after  nearly 
ten  years  trying  them  I am  bound  to  state  that, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  yellows,  as  a 
class,  are  decidedly  miffy  and  uncertain.  Even 
this  year  what  would  have  been  a magnificent 
bed  of  Carnations  is  marred  in  effect  through 
including  several  groups  of  yellows  in  it.  In 
spite  of  the  discouragement  they  had  always 
given  me,  I deeided  last  year  to  give  them  one 
more  trial.  During  August  a large  bed  in  the 
flower  garden  was  trenched  up  and  prepared 
to  a depth  of  2 feet  with  perfeet  Carnation  soil. 
The  plants  were  planted  during  September  with 
groups  of  pink  and  yellow  kinds.  The  pink 
ones  have  been  perfection.  The  yellows  in- 
cluded Germania,  H.  Threlfall,  Mrs.  Simonite, 
and  Leander.  After  the  winter  was  over  the 
yellows  looked  so  miserable  that  I was  half 
inclined  to  pull  the  lot  up.  They  were  left, 
however,  and  grew  after  a fashion  ; and  have 
tried  to  flower  with  a most  miserable,  disap- 
pointing result.  My  neighbour  was  sent  some 
fine  well-rooted  layers  of  Germania  last  autumn, 
and  he  planted  them  in  the  border  with  his 
other  kinds,  which  do  well,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  are  still  brilliant  with  many  flowers. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
is  a fact,  the  yellows,  from  no  outwardly  ap- 
parent cause,  have  died  right  out,  and  not  one 
is  left.  The  same  is  true  of  the  yellow  ground 
kinds,  and  if  many  have  had  such  experience  it 
is  no  wonder  they  have  come  into  disrepute. 
It  is  curious  that  there  should  be  this 
difference  of  constitution,  but,  undoubtedly,  the 
power  of  producing  yellow  flowers  has  some 
peculiar  influence  on  the  constitution  of  the 
plant.  As  regards  Alice,  my  experience  of  this 
is  such  that  I should  regard  “ Mr.  Rogers  ” as  a 
perfect  benefactor,  for  we  could  never  get  a 
White  Carnation  that  will  compare  favourably 
with  the  reds  and  others  till  he  sent  us  Alice, 
and  now  I am  not  sure  that  it  does  not  surpass 
them  all.  It  is  simply  a marvellous  kind  from 
all  points — in  sturdy  growth,  abundant  blooming, 
absolute  freedom  from  the  reprehensible  pod- 
bursting, and  holding  its  pure  white-flowers  up 
boldly  erect,  and  hundreds  of  them  on  a plant, 
as  I have  had  a dozen  spikes  to  a plant  on  some 
of  last  year’s  layers.  Indeed,  I have  been  asked 
whether  the  plants  were  not  two  or  three  years 
old,  so  great  was  the  profusion  of  bloom.  There 
are  whites  of  greater  substance  and  with  broader, 
smoother  petals.  Some  of  our  raisers  have  sacri- 
ficed everything  to  this.  The  variety  F.  E.  Tho- 
day,  which  took  a prize  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster, two  or  three  years  ago,  and  looked  a 
splendid  thing,  has  perished  with  me.  It  had 
a fair  trial,  for  the  plants  were  good,  as  they  came 


from  “ Mr.  Rogers ’’himself.  I repeat  again  what 
I have  said  before,  and  aroused  a controversy  in 
consequence — the  high-bred  English  seifs  lack 
constitution  and  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
the  finest  French  kinds  in  free,  hardy  growth,  and 
profuse  and  continuous  bloom.  Of  all  the  English 
kinds  I have  tried,  the  only  one  I have  yet 
been  able  to  place  on  equal  terms  with  the  best 
French  varieties  is  Alice.  If  “ Mr.  Rogers  ’’  will 
raise  others  of  equal  merit  in  varied  shades  of 
self  colour  he  will  find  a ready  sale  for  them.  I 
have  had  this  year  a striking  and  startling 
instance  of  the  truth  of  my  contention  above 
regarding  French  and  English  kinds.  In  the 
summer  of  1892  I carefully  fertilised  the 
flowers  of  some  of  my  best  French  seifs, 
and  saved  the  seed.  It  was  sown  last  year, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  seed  out  of 
one  of  the  very  best  English  collections. 
All  were  treated  alike  and  planted  under  equal 
conditions.  This  year  w'e  have  seen  the  result. 
Comparisons  are  said  to  be  odious,  but  the  con- 
trast here  was  so  striking  that  one  could  see  to 
a plant  (they  were  in  two  long  lines)  where  my 
stock  ended  and  the  others  began.  In  both 
lots  there  was  not  more  than  5 per  cent,  of 
singles,  and  some  of  each  were  selected  for 
further  trial,  most  from  those  of  my  own  sav- 
ing. Of  those  not  meriting  further  trial,  there 
are  hosts  of  lovely  seifs  with  perfect  flowers, 
and  the  plants  like  bushes  of  bloom.  The 
quantity  that  can  be  cut  from  such  is  amazing. 
To  return  to  Alice  ; it  has  a slight  fringe  to  its 
petals,  which  the  florists  abhor,  and  the  flower 
is  not  as  flat  and  formal  as  if  it  had  been  cast  in 
a mould.  It  is  an  artistic  flower,  full  of  light 
and  shade,  perfect  in  form  and  purity,  and  so 
continuous  in  blooming  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  it  yet  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

A.  H. 


NOTES  FROM  AN  INTERESTING 
GARDEN. 

A Marecii.yl  Niel  Rose  that  has  been  planted 
fifteen  years  and  trained  to  the  south  front  of  a 
house,  and  that  has  reached  a height  of  20  feet 
or  more,  and  is  still  in  the  most  luxuriant  health, 
is  not  an  object  that  I meet  with  very  often, 
although  I visit  a good  many  gardens.  Such  a 
plant,  however,  I saw  the  other  day  in  Colonel 
Morris’s  garden  at  Hillbrooke,  near  Taunton  ; 
and  I say  without  any  hesitation  that  it  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  this  Rose  that  I ever  saw. 
I do  not  say  it  is  the  largest,  but  un- 
doubtedly it  is  the  most  vigorous  and 
healthy,  as  in  no  other  garden  have  I 
seen  this  Rose  making  shoots  as  thick  as 
one’s  thumb  after  it  has  been  planted  sj  long. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Marechal,  when  it 
does  make  up  its  mind  to  grow,  to  produce  some 
fairly  long  shoots  for  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  to  give  up  extending  but  a few  inches 
a year.  In  the  case  under  notice  the  plant  both 
last  year  and  this  has  made  some  extraordinary 
growth.  Yet  apparently  the  roots  have  only  a 
border  about  2^  feet  wide  to  grow  in  ; beyond 
that  is  a gravel-drive,  which  extends  some 
considerable  distance.  Knowing  the  rambling 
character  of  the  roots  of  this  Rose,  I do 
not  doubt  for  a moment  but  that  they  have 


found  their  way  into  the  gravel  and  in  the  soil 
below  it,  and  that  the  gravel  being  warmer  than 
the  border  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  the  vigorous  growth.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  this  Rose  in  question,  and  many  others 
like  it  about  the  countrj',  is  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prepare  a wide  border  for  them  when  a 
gravel-walk  or  drive  is  near  at  hand.  Let  them 
have  a narrow  border  of  good  soil  to  start  in, 
and  that  is  all  they  want.  I should  mention 
that  the  plant  to  which  I refer  does  not  always 
behave  alike  every  year.  Last  year  it  produced 
over  1,000  flowers,  perfect  in  form  and  colour. 
The  year  previous  the  number  was  less, 
and  some  of  the  blooms  were  deformed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  correct  explanation 
of  such  behaviour  is  that  the  plant  exhausts 
itself  by  flowering  so  freely  one  year  that  it 
has  not  strength  enough  to  perfect  its  blossoms 
the  next  season.  I was  struck  with  the 
business-like  way  in  which  the  few  pot-Roses 
were  treated  in  this  garden.  I do  not  think 
the  number  of  plants  amounted  to  a dozen  ; but 
that  is  of  no  consequence.  To  grow  Roses  in  pots 
successfully,  a few  plants  require  the  same 
treatment  as  a hundred,  and  in  this  case  they 
were  getting  it.  They  were  quietly  resting 
at  the  back  of  some  frames  which  partially 
shaded  them.  The  foliage  was  perfectly  clean 
and  free  from  insects,  not  a weed  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  soil,  while  the  pots  were  free  from  any 
green  matter  or  dirt.  After  resting  as  these 
plants  are  doing  for  a few  weeks  longer  they 
will  be  in  fine  condition  for  the  production  of 
early  Roses  under  glass  as  they  are,  intended  to 
do.  If  amateurs  generally  would  but  understand 
how  much  benefit  pot-Roses  get  from  a good  rest 
in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  attended  to  as  well  as 
those  to  which  I have  referred,  they  would  get 
much  better  results. 

Many  soiits  of  Pe.vrs  on  one  tree  ! And  why 
not  ? What  is  more  simple  when  one  has  only 
room  on  a wall  for  a single  tree  than  to  graft 
it  with  three  or  four  diti'erent  sorts  that  will 
come  into  use  at  different  times  ? It  is  not  even 
many  large  families  that  can  use  up  while  they 
are  in  good  condition  all  the  produce  of  a large 
tree,  much  less  a small  liouseliold.  It  is  in  the 
latter  case  that  the  utility  of  having  several  sorts 
comes  in.  The  tree  to  which  1 allude  liad  at  the 
time  I saw  it  well-laden  branches  of  Alarie 
Louise,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  another  sort,  the 
name  of  which  I forget  ; while  the  spurs  on  the 
stem  and  one  horizontal  branch  had  large 
clusters  of  fruit  of  that  stewing  Pear  Catillac  ; 
besides  these  there  were  two  branches  which 
were  barren  this  season,  as  they  only  bear  every 
other  year.  We  may  go  a long  way  before  we 
get  a better  illustration  of  the  practice  of  having 
a variety  of  Pears  on  a single  tree  than  the  one 
I have  referred  to.  At  most  the  branches  do 
not  extend  in  a horizontal  direction  more  than 
10  feet  on  each  side  of  the  stem.  Supposing 
there  were  eight  of  these  branches  on  one  side, 
one  may  have  four  sorts  of  Pears  on  that  side, 
or  eight  in  all.  These  eight  varieties  might 
consist  of  Jargonelle,  Williams’  Bon  ChnStien, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Doyenn4  du  Cornice,  Marie  Louise,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  and  Beurre  d’Esp^rance,  which 
are  placed  in  their  order  of  ripening,  so  that  one 
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may  reasonably  hope  to  get  a limited  supply  of 
fruit  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  beginning 
of  March,  always  taking  into  consideration,  of 
course,  the  uncertainty  of  the  Pear  crop.  Did 
you  ever  see  a garden  without  weeds?  If  not, 
go  to  Hillbrooke,  and  I do  believe  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  find  the  proverbial  hatful. 

J.  C.  C. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The  work  of  housing  the  plants  which  have  been  placed 
outside  during  the  summer  is  the  most  important  just  at 
present.  A degree  or  two  of  frost  will  not  hurt  late 
Chrysanthemums,  but  where  the  buds  are  a good  size  the 
plants  must  ha  sheltered  from  heavy  rain.s  as  well  as  frost. 
And  our  climate  is  so  fickle,  we  are  never  sure  of  any- 
thing, the  unexpected  i.s  so  freijuently  happening  ; and 
those  who  are  laying  (heniselves  out  for  showing  Chrys- 
anthemums (;annoL  afford  to  run  risks  that  may  be 
(thanceil  if  the  objwot  is  only  to  grow'  flowers  for  the 
conservatory  or  to  cut  for  the  rooms.  But,  as  1 have 
already  said,  late  sorts,  such  as  W.  if.  Lincoln,  Latly 
Liwrence,  Lair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  others  which 
bloom  late  may  be  kept  out  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so 
provided  sotne  light  shelter  can  be  thrown  over  tlie  plants 
when  frost  is  expected,  or  to  shelter  from  cold  rain.s. 
Before  the  plants  are  housed  the  climbing  growtli  will 
have  been  reduced,  and  the  plant  and  glass  cleaned  so  as 
to  admit  all  the  light  possibleduring  the  winter.  See  that 
Camellias,  Acacias,  I.iuculias,  and  other  plants  growing  in 
the  borders  are  not  dry  at  the  roots.  Most  of  these  will 
take  li<juiil-manure  now  fora  week  or  two  with  advantage. 
If  the  Camellias  are  much  crowded  with  flower-buds  some 
may  now  be  removed,  Iea\ing  a few  early  and  a few  late 
buds  so  as  to  prolong  the  season  of  bloom  as  long  as 
possible.  Camellias  are  not  fashionable  now  ; they  are 
considered  too  stiff,  and  the  flowers,  though  handsome,  are 
scentless.  I don’t  suppose  the  Camellias  will  go  out  of 
cultivation,  as  before  that  happens  fashions  may  change, 
and  they  are  certainly  grand  plants  for  the  conservatory 
in  winter,  and  are  not  difficult  to  manage.  Pot  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Daffodils,  and  other  bulbs  for  forcing.  The  Joss 
Lilies  may  be  grown  as  easily  in  soil  as  in  water  and 
pebbles.  They  are  interesting  for  room  culture,  and  may 
now  be  purchased  cheaply.  The  plants  brought  from 
the  stove  to  give  a tropical  character  to  the  conservatory 
during  the  hot  weather  should  be  taken  back  now,  or  u 
not  required  may  be  thrown  out  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Do  not  overcrowd  for  the  sake  of  keeping  old  worn-out 
specimens.  Young  plants,  especially  of  the  fast-growing 
things  are  more  satisfactory  than  old  ones.  Groups  of 
winter-flowering  Heaths  are  always  bright  and  effective, 
but  as  far  as  possible  let  them  have  a light  position  at  the 
cool  end  of  the  house.  The  watering  of  these  must  have 
special  attention,  as  a mistake  may  be  fatal  to  these  fine- 
rooted  plants.  It  will  soon  be  necessary  to  light  fires  and 
keep  them  going  regular  where  flowers  are  required.  If 
not  already  done  see  that  the  heating  apparatus  is  in  good 
w'orking  order.  If  any  repairs  of  any  kind  are  needed 
have  them  done  at  once. 

Hard-wooded  Plant-house. 

Free  ventilation  will  be  one  of  the  points  to  keep  in 
mind  after  housing  the  plants.  Night  and  day  the  ventila- 
tors should  be  open  more  or  less  so  that  the  change  from 
the  open  air  to  the  house  maj’  be  as  gradual  as  possible. 
Watering  is  another  matter  requiring  care  and  judgment. 
A little,  experience  will  teach  anyone  to  judge  by  the 
sound  of  the  pot  when  tapped  with  the  knuckles  whether 
the  ball  of  earth  inside  is  dry  or  damp  or  in  a medium 
condition.  Weak  liquid-manure  may  be  given  to  plants 
full  of  roots  and  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  repot.  It  is 
getting  late  for  repotting  now.  We  know,  of  course,  manj 
hird-wooded  plants  are  potted  after  this  date.  All  the 
imported  Azaleas  are  potted  on  arrival,  but  they  are 
usually  placed  in  as  small  pots  as  the  roots  can  be  got  into, 
and  besides,  many  of  the  imp<rted  Azaleas  do  not  live  to 
see  a second  season.  The  Croweas  are  rather  a pretty 
family  of  autumn-flow'ering  hard-wooded  planjts  lasting  a 
considerable  time  in  bloom  and  are  not  difticiilt  to  grow. 
Chorozemas,  Epacrises,  and  the  early-flowering  Heaths 
will  soon  make  the  house  gay. 

Stove. 

If  anything  requires  repotting  lose  no  time  in  getting 
such  work  clone.  There  is  leas  risk  in  potting  plants 
where  artificial  heat  is  used  freely,  as  the  roots  are  more 
active  ; but  still  during  the  short,'  dark  days  it  is  best  not 
to  disturb  the  roots  more  than  is  necessary.  Stove  Clim- 
bers are  a beautiful  feature  always,  and  there  is  still  much 
brightness  in  the  Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  and  other 
climbing  plants.  And  there  is  a relay  of  other  plants 
coming  on  in  Ipomjea  Horsfalliae,  Passiflora  princeps,  and 
others,  including  Jasminum  gracillimum.  A steady  tem- 
perature of  65  clegs,  at  night  will  be  high  enough  ; the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  fire  used.  Mistakes  are  often  made  by  putting 
too  few  pipes  in  forcing-houses,  the  air  being  literally 
scorched  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pipes  in  order  to 
Keep  up  the  temperature  to  the  stipulated  figure.  Any 
house  of  this  character  should  be  overhauled  now  and 
another  row  or  two  of  pipes  put  in  where  necessary. 

Ferns. 

Remove  all  permanent  shade.  Summer  Cloud  is  easily 
washed  off  with  water  in  which  a little  soda  has  been 
dissolved.  The  plants  will  require  all  the  light  there  is 
now  to  harden  the  fronds  to  fit  them  for  cutting  or  other 
decorative  purposes.  Small  stuff  may  be  started  into 
larger  pots,  but  it  will  be  better  nob  to  give  large  shifts 
now.  Use  a little  fire-heat  regularly  now  for  greenhouse 
Ferns,  and  stove  or  tropical  species  will  require  a night 
temperature  of  65  degs  Do  not  syringe  Adiantums,  but 
keep  up  the  requisite  atmospheric  moisture  by  syringing 
stages  and  damping  floors.  Give  enough  ventilation  on 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work’*  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


bright  days  to  cause  a gentle  circulation.  The  roots  of  all 
Ferns  must  be  kept  in  a moi.sl  condition  or  llie  fronds  will 
soon  lose  colour.  1\ riia  in  baskets  should  be  dipped 
occasionally  in  a tank  to  make  sure  that  the  roots  are  all 
Tuoistened.  Fertile  fronds  on  which  are  ripe  or  nearly 
ripe  spores  may  be  gathered  and  laid  for  a lime  on  large 
sheets  of  paper  to  complete  the  ripening  process.  The 
spores  may  be  sown  any  time  under  suitable  conditions  as 
t5  temperature,  humidity,  and  shade.  Hardy  Ferns  in  pots 
should  be  plungc^d  in  cold  pits  or  frames  and  water  given 
when  necessary,  though  when  plunged  they  will  not 
require  water  very  often  from  this  onwards  till  next 
February. 

Sheltering  Bedding-plants. 

Frosts  severe  enough  to  injure  tender  foliage  may  come 
anytime  now,  therefore  tender  plants,  cuttings,  &c.,  should 
soon  be  placed  under  cover.  We  shall  keep  our  stock  out 
as  long  as  possible,  but  we  are  always  prepared  to  afford 
shelter  on  cold  nights  by  covering  with  canvas  or  tiffany. 
Any  liglit  covering  will  Keep  off  several  degrees  of  frost. 
Bedding-))lants  in  winter  only  reipiire  to  be  protected 
from  frost,  and  for  some  lime  after  liousing  tire-beat  will 
not  be  reipiired  ami  ventilation  may  be  left  on  all  night 
except  when  frost  is  expected. 

Window  Gardening. 

Place  P'oebsias  which  liave  done  flowering  outside  in  the 
snnshine  to  ripen  growth.  N'allotas  or  Scarborough  Lilies 
are  now  coming  into  flower  and  may  have  a little  liqiiid- 
m inure,  espe<‘iall\  when  repotting  has  not  been  done. 
Place  llyai-inlhs  on  glasses  with  the  water  reaching  up  to 
the  base  of  the  Imlhs  and  stand  tlie  gla.sses  in  a dr\ , eool 
cupboard,  only  sinule  flowered  varieties  .should  hcMised 
for  glass.  Joss  Lilie.s  may  he  starLetl  now  either  in  water 
or  soil. 

Outdoor  Garden, 

Cuttings  of  evergreen  shruh.s  will  strike  root  freely  if 
planted  firmly  in  a shady  spot  now.  It  is  always  wise  to 
have  a few  young  hushes  of  Lavender  and  Rosemary  com- 
ing on  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  hushes  whi<;h  get 
killed  during  a severe  winter.  It  is  well  known  that  old 
bushes  suffer  more  during  a sharp  spell  of  frost  than 
young  ones.  Take  off  the  cuttings  with  a piece  of  old 
wood.  This  is  termed  a heel,  and  need  not  exceed  an  inch 
or  so  in  length.  If  there  happens  to  be  a frame  or  a cold- 
uit  to  spare,  put  the  cuttings  of  anything  special  therein 
to  make  sure  work.  The  Gold  and  Silver  ^.liionymuses  are 
generally  struck  under  glass.  The  Dwarf  Conifers,  Reti- 
nosporas,  Irish  Yews,  and  things  of  like  character  should 
also  be  planted  under  glass  and  shaded  ; or,  better  still, 
place  the  frames  under  the  shade  of  a wall.  This  is  a good 
season  for  clearing  away  old  worn-out  Laurels,  Lilacs,  &c., 
from  shrubberies,  and  work  in  new  features.  Hollies  are 
always  acceptable  ; one  has  never  too  many  Hollies  ; tliey 
are  adapted  for  grouping,  or  they  may  be  left  as  single 
specimens.  But  in  planting  Hollies  thick  plaiiLiiig  should 
be  avoided.  Let  each  plant  have  room  to  make  a perfect 
specimen,  and  every  year  will  add  to  its  effectiveness. 
The  number  of  varieties  of  Hollies  in  good  tree  nurseries 
is  now  very  large,  and  a group  of  Hollies  in  variety  will  be 
xn  improving  feature.  It  has  been  said  that  Hollies  move 
best  in  May,  and  though  the  first  half  of  May  or  the  Lsl 
half  of  April  is  a good  season  for  transplanting,  with  ordi- 
nary care  Hollies  may  be  moved  any  time.  I have  seen 
them  successfully  moved  in  July,  and  also  during  mild 
periods  in  winter.  There  is,  I suppose,  a best  time  for 
this  work,  which,  I think,  is  the  last  half  of  Septemherand 
the  first  half  of  October,  and  the  last  half  of  April  and  the 
irst  half  of  May;  and  this  applies  to  all  evergreens. 
Bansy  and  Viola  cuttings  will  soon  form  roots  now.  Tht 
>»arly -layered  Carnations  will  he  ready  to  go  out,  and 
Pinks  also  should  be  set  out  where  they  are  intended  to 
flower. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  gathering  of  the  early  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears 
will  now  occujiy  some  time.  The  finest  fruits  I have 
noticed  this  season  are  on  young  bush-trees.  This  drip- 
ping season  has  just  suited  Pears  grafeed  on  the  (Quince. 
L’his  ougho  to  teach  us  a lesson  to  be  generous  in  the  mat- 
ter of  mulch  and  moisture  in  the  future.  Pears  are,  in  a 
sense,  too  abundant  to  leave  much  profit  to  the  grower 
who  has  to  send  his  fruit  to  a distant  market ; but  good 
later  sorts,  if  gathered  carefully  and  stored  properly,  will 
do  better.  We  want  more  good  late  Pears.  Doyenn5  du 
Comice  is  one  of  the  best  Christmas  Pears,  and  Gloii 
Morceau,  where  it  succeeds,  is  valuable.  I have  lately 
seen  heavy  crops  of  the  Plus  Meuris  and  Beurr6  Hance,  both 
useful  late  Pears  under  favourable  circumstances.  The 
liest  fruits  I have  obtained  of  these  have  been  grown  on 
espaliers.  The  fruit  of  Beurr6  Ranee  comes  finer  from  a 
wall,  but  the  tree  should  have  a sunny  aspect,  as  when 
grown  in  a bad  climate  the  flavour  isgenerallv  indifferent. 
A little  fire-heat  in  the  fruit-houses  will  he  beneficial  now 
to  assist  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit ; and  the  proper 
maturation  of  the  wood  is  also  important,  and  a little 
warmth  in  the  pipes  for  a few  days  will  do  W’onders  now  in 
setting  the  buds  for  next  season’s  crop.  Finish  planting 
Strawberries  ; it  is  getting  late  for  such  work,  but  where 
Strawberries  follow  Potatoes  it  is  not  always  convenient  to 
plant  very  early,  but  under  any  circumstances  the  young 
plants  should  have  been  secured  early  in  July,  and  set  out 
in  nursery  beds  6 inches  or  so  apart.  These  will  lift  now 
with  good  balls,  and  will  soon  get  established.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  give  some  support  to  Raspberries  now  bearing 
fruit. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

There  has  been  more  disease  than  usual  this  year  among 
Tomatoes,  both  under  glass  and  also  outside.  This  has 
been  more  noticeable  in  houses  which  have  been  planted 
with  Tomatoes  several  years  in  succession.  Some  large 
growers,  when  a falling  off  in  quality  is  noticed,  change 
the  soil ; but  this  is  a Ixeavy  business  in  the  case  of  large 
houses,  as  at  least  a foot  of  soil  should  be  removed  as  a 
means  of  securing  healthy  growth.  I can  recommend  the 
Patent  Silicate  Manure.  Lime  and  soot  are  also  beneficial. 
They  cleanse  and  sweeten  the  ground,  if  I may  use  such  a 
term,  and  destroy  the  spores  of  fungus,  which  are  always 
more  or  less  present.  Where  the  soil  cannot  be  changed 
after  the  third  or  fourth  year,  if  there  i^  any  falling  off  in 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  crop,  plant  in  boxes.  Any 
cheap  boxes  that  will  hold  soil  will  do,  and  plant  in  soil 
brought  in  fresh  from  field  or  meadow,  or  w’herever  it  can 
be  obtained.  Vacant  land  may  be  trenched  up  now  and 
U ft  rough  for  the  winter.  Take  up  late  Potatoes  as  soon 
asthehaxlm  dies  down  In  low-lying  situations  there  is 


some  disease,  especially  among  thb  American  varieties. 
In  all  ca.ses  lake  out  theseed.s  wlien digging aiid  keep  them 
i)y  themselves.  More  care  might  be  given  to  the  selection 
of  the  Seed  Potatoes.  Take  the  seeds  from  the  most  pro* 
lifio  roots  only,  and  the  sets  should  not  be  too  small,  as 
small  sets  have  small  eyes,  and  produce  small  shoots, 
which  lack  vigour.  Cabbage-plants  are  going  out  well 
now,  as  are  also  Browm  Cos  Lettuces,  on  raised  borders 
for  standing  the  winter.  Prick  off  Cauliflower.s  sown  last 
month  as  soon  as  they  are  largo  enough.  Dust  soot  or 
lime  among  them  to  keep  slugs  and  snails  at  bay.  Celery 
have  had  a good  soaking  lately.  Dust  a little  soot  or  lime 
along  the  rows  just  previous  to  earthing  up  to  keep  off 
slugs  and  snails.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  house  the  bedding  and  other 
tender  plants,  though  if  the  weather  remains  mild  and 
fine  (tins  is  important)  they  will  do  good  rather  than  harm 
by  ))eing  left  in  the  open  air  for  another  month.  Still,  as 
tiie  cold  weather  may  set  in  earlier— and  if  very  wet  it 
will  he  quite  as  had— give  lljegreenhoiise,  etc.,  a thorougli 
turn-out  and  cleaning  at  once.  All  woodwork  should  be 
well  scrubbed  with  water  and  a little  soap,  the  glass  he 
cleaned  inside  and  out,  and  any  hri<;kwork  surfaces  hail 
better  have  a coat  of  hot  lime-wasli.  At  tlie  same  time 
overhaul  the  heating  apparatus,  swee))  the  chimneys  and 
any  flues,  &i:,,  and  put  all  ready  to  light  a fire  at  any 
time.  Few  greenhouse  plajils  will  take  any  harm  from 
standing  out-of-iloors  for  a w’eek  or  so  at  thi.s  season  ; in- 
deed, in  most  cases  it  will  do  them  good.  When  returjiing 
Llieiu  to  the  house,  get  the  tenderest  and  most  active 
plants  under  cover  fir.st.  Make  the  most  of  the  space  at 
command  (especially  if  any  number  of  Chry-santhemums 
will  liave  to  he  accommodated  here  pre8entl>).  and  as  fur 
as  possible  give  each  plant  the  position  best  suited  to  its 
reipiirements.  Give  the  best  platds,  and  those  coming 
on  for  winter  flowering  in  particular,  light  positions 
near  (he  glass,  on  liigh  shelves  or  stages.  These  will  in- 
clude ('hiiicso  Primulas,  single  and  double-flowered  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  etc.  The  Zonals  will  bloom 
well,  if  properly  prepared,  in  town  gardens,  not  too 
confined  or  smoky,  during  October  and  part  of  November 
if  the  weather  remains  fine  and  open,  but  after  that  until 
about  April  the  blossoms  never  expand  kindly  unless  the 
atmosphere  is  perfectly  pure  and  light  and  sun  abundant. 
It  is  no  use  to  get  Cinerarias  too  forwaid  in  town  gardens, 
for  these  also  will  not  flower  during  the  short  days  in  a 
nnoky  atmosphere  ; I have  always  done  best  by  getting 
them  in  i?ixty-sized  pots  about  this  time,  and  shifting 
them  into  5 inch  or  6 inch  siz^s  towards  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary or  in  February,  wlien  they  bloom  nicely  in  April  and 
May.  No  shading  will  be  required  from  now  until  the  end 
of  March,  and  llie  cleaner  the  glass  is  kept  the  better. 
Procure  and  pot  bulbs  for  forcing,  such  as  the  Roman  and 
Italian  Hyacinths,  Paper-white  and  “Stella”  Narcissi, 
early  Tulips,  etc.,  w-ithout  delay.  Stand  the  pots  on  a hard, 
dry  bottom,  through  which  worms  cannot  penetrate,  and 
cover  them  with  ashes  to  a depth  of  6 inches  or  8 inches 
above  the  rims.  The  soil  should  be  in  a half-moist 
condition  when  used,  and  then  no  water  need  be  given 
until  the  pots  are  ready  to  he  taken  out,  cleaned,  and 
brought  inside,  this  being  done  as  soon  as  roots  have  been 
freely  formed,  and  the  crowns  just  begin  to  move.  Get  the 
last  lot  of  “ Geranium  ” cuttings  in  at  once.  Prepare  beds 
for  Carnations,  order  the  plants,  plant  them  out  or  pot 
them  in  good  time.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Exiracia  from  a Garden  Diary  from  Septem- 
her  2Jnd  to  September  A9th. 

Rearranged  conservatory  with  a view  to  afford  more 
light  by  reducing  climbers,  and  to  make  room  for  plants 
from  other  houses,  so  that  all  plants  now  outside  may  be 
placed  under  cover.  All  the  Chrysanthemums  with  promi- 
nent buds  will  be  placed  under  cover  this  week,  but  the 
nouse  will  not  be  closed  either  night  or  day  for  the  present. 
Used  sulphur  to  destro^^  mildew  on  several  plants.  Seve- 
ral of  the  Queen  family  require  attention  in  this  respect. 
Put  in  more  cuttings  of  Tufted  Pansies  ; also  pricked  out 
a choice  lot  of  seedling  plants  that  were  sown  in  boxes. 
Planted  out  Carnation  layers  and  Pinks  from  hand-lights. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  worked  up  largely  to  secure  a good 
stock  for  cuttings  and  massing  in  the  borders  for  the  per- 
fume. I generally  grow  several  hundreds  of  these  in  pots, 
These  were  struck  early  and  planted  out,  and  have  ju^t 
been  potted  up  in  5-inch  pots;  will  he  kept  in  cold  frame 
for  some  time  to  make  roots  and  top  growth.  After 
Christmas  a Utile  artificial  heat  will  be  given  to  get  them 
into  bloom  early.  Top  dressed  Cucumbers  in  house.  I 
always  plant  in  small  hills  of  good  soil,  and  then  top-dress 
lightly  as  the  plants  grow,  and  the  plants  always  do  well 
with  this  treatment.  Tomato-houses  are  now  being  kept  a 
little  warmer  to  ripen  off  the  remains  of  the  crop,  as  the 
houses  are  required  for  other  purposes.  Most  of  the  leaves 
have  been  shortened  back,  as  growth  is  not  of  much  value 
now.  Laid  Gloxinias  which  have  done  blooming  on  their 
sides  under  the  stage  in  a cool-house.  Gloxinias  are 
hardier  than  many  people  imagine  ; the  rest  is  more  per- 
fect in  a cool-house  than  when  fire-heat  is  used.  Of  course, 
they  will  not  be  exposed  to  frost.  Planted  a lot  of  Daffo- 
dils, single  and  double  yellow's  chiefly,  in  pots  and  boxes 
for  early  blooming  w’ithout  much  forcing.  The  pots  and 
boxes  have  been  placed  together  and  covered  3 inches  deep 
witli  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Scillas,  and 
other  bulbs  in  pots  for  forcing  are  treated  in  the  same  way, 
except  Freesias,  which  are  started  in  a cold  frame  freely 
ventilated.  The  Grass  on  the  lawns  still  grows  almost  too 
freely,  necessitating  very  frequejit  mowing.  This  and 
cutting  edgings  take  up  a good  deal  of  time.  I am  sub- 
stituting garden  edging  tiles  of  a neat  blue  pattern  for 
Box-edgings  wherever  practicable.  The  Box  looks  neat, 
but  in  some  soils  soon  gets  patchy,  and  then  requires  re- 
planting. Put  in  a lot  of  cuttings  of  Emerald  Gem  Ivy. 
This  is  a beautiful  variety  for  planting  on  banks  or  walls  ; 
the  cuttings  will  root  freely  now.  Cuttings  of  Hone.x- 
suckles,  Jasmines,  and  other  climbing  plants  have  also 
been  put  in  in  considerable  numbers.  Looked  over  late 
Peach-house  to  remove  laterals.  The  trees  are  very  clean 
and  healihv.  and  the  wood  is  setting  firmly  and  colouring. 
Shall  leave' all  the  ventilators  open  now'  till  the  leaves  fall. 
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is  to  order  the  rc()uircd  number,  so  as  to  get 
them  planted  as  soon  as  possilile  after  the  beds 
are  cleared.  October  is  the  best  month  for 
planting. 

I)ai.sie,s,  red,  white,  and  striped,  are  very 
pretty  for  edgings.  I’ull  them  in  pieces  and 
plant  0 inches  apart  ; they  will  then  make  nice 
little  tufts  in  a short  time. 

Forget-me-not. — This  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  all  spring  flowers,  being  (juitc  hardy.  It 
never  fails  to  send  up  a dense  mass  of  azure- 
blue  spikes  of  flowers,  which  make  a splendid 
carpeting  for  Tulip-beds  and  those  of  other 
bulbs.  Seedlings  should  be  planted  out  in  beds. 

Pansies.— Old  plants  that  are  getting  seedy 
should  have  all  their  flowering-shoots  cut  off  to 
encourage  the  young  growths  that  spring  from 
the  base,  and  seedlings  should  be  planted  out  in 
rich  soil. 

Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  will  now  grow 
rapidly  if  divided  and  replanted  in  a cool  damp 
border. 

SiLENE  PENDULA  COMPACTA. — Seedlings  of 
this  may  be  dibbled  out  in  rows  under  trees  ; 
they  make  beautiful  beds  of  rosy-pink  flowers. 

Wallflowers,  if  not  already  done,  should  be 
lifted  from  the  seed-bed,  and  be  dibbled  in 
rows,  pinching  out  the  centre  shoot  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  a lot  of  side  gi-owths.  An  open 
sunny  place  promotes  a dwarf,  sturdy,  and 
floriferous  habit  of  growth. 

James  Groom,  Gosport. 


1024.— Spring  flowers.- This  is  just  the 
time  and  sort  of  weather  for  transplanting  seed- 
lings of  all  the  biennials  or  annuals  that  are 
raised  from  seed  for  spring  gardening.  As  there 
is  usually  spare  ground  in  the  kitchen  garden 
now,  fork  it  over  and  put  the  seedlings  out  in 
rows  1 foot  apart  and  6 inches  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  row.  In  a month  or  six  weeks 
they  will  be  fine  plants.  Forget-me-nots,  Silene 
pendula,  Limnanthes  Douglasi,  Honesty,  Wall- 
flowers, Pansies,  and  other  plants  that  are  used 
in  cpiantity  are  very  readily  increased  in  this 
way,  and  well  repay  the  small  amount  of  labour 
expended  on  them  by  a beautiful  display  of 
flowers  in  spring. — J.  G.,  Gosport. 

1022.— Liming  a garden.- The  dressing 
of  lime  may  take  the  place  of  manure,  because 
lime  has  the  power  of  setting  free  certain  kinds 
of  food  in  the  soil,  particularly  those  which 
have  been  manured  year  after  year  and  formed 
a quantity  of  humus.  As  your  soil  is  of  a clayey 
nature  a dressing  of  100  bushels  to  the  acre  will 
not  be  too  much.  Use  it  as  fresh  as  possible 
and  without  gas-lime.  It  is  a good  plan  to  pro- 
cure it  unslaked  in  lumps,  lay  it  in  heaps  on  the 
ground,  and  cover  with  soil.  When  it  has  fallen 
spread  it  over  the  ground,  lightly  forking  it  in. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  bury  it  deeply,  as  it 
makes  its  own  way  down  soon  enough.  Apply 
it  as  soon  as  you  can  instead  of  waiting  for 
November.  The  wireworms  will  be  nearer  the 
surface.  In  cold  weather  they  descend  deeper. 
— Penuennis. 

If  I had  your  sfarden,  from  e.xperience  I believe  I 

should  be  treatiris  it  the  way  it  should  be  done  by  givinp: 
now,  or  in  OctoberorNovember,  agoodroughdigxinc,  atthe 
same  time  turning  in  with  the  soil  a good  dressing  of  gas- 
lime  and  coal-ashes,  not  manuring  it  until  spring.  Sea- 
weed of  any  sort  for  manure  would  do  well  in  your  case. — 
P.  O.  D. 

1082.— How  to  improve  a lawn.— No,  there  is 
no  better  plan,  especially  on  a small  area,  of  getting  rid 
of  weeds  than  by  digging  them  up  with  an  old  knife,  a 
small  fork,  or  a proper  “spud.^’  It  takes  time,  of  course, 
but  it  makes  a good  job.  If  any  holes  or  bare  patches  are 
left,  fill  them  with  some  fine  soil,  and  sow  a pinch  of  Grass- 
seed  therein.  Yes,  Grass-seed  may  be  sown  now  with 
good  results.— B.  C.  R. 

1084.— Charcoal  for  the  garden.— Cut 

the  wood  up  into  moderate-sized  lengths  or 
billets,  then  start  a good  fire  in  a slight  hollow. 
When  the  whole  of  the  wood  has  been  placed  on 
the  fire  and  is  well  alight,  put  it  together  a bib 
and  bank  the  whole  in  well  with  earth,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air.  Let  the  heap  stand  a few  days, 
then  open  it,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  good 
charcoal.  A little  experience  is  required  to 
know  just  the  right  stage  for  banking  up  the 
fire.— B.  C.  R. 


1096.— Bone  meal  for  Chrysanthemums  and 
other  plants.— For  top-dressing  any  kind  of  soft- 
wooded  plants  bone-meal  is  a good  stimulant.  Tbe  best 
way  to  use  it  is  to  mix  it  with  turfy  loam,  three  parts  of 
the  latter  to  one  of  the  bones.  The  maggots  on  the  surface 
are  not  injurious  to  the  plants.  For  mixing  with  the  com- 
post in  potting  the  plants  into  their  flowering  size  bone- 
meal  is  good,  if  used  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  six  of  the 
compost. — E.  M. 


Flame-flowers  (Kniphofias)  .at  Kew. 


from  5 feet  to  7 feet  long,  and  the  flower-stems 
over  5 feet  high,  and  are  surmounted  by  a 
flower-head  1 foot  or  more  long.  The  lower 
half  is  bright  - yellow,  deepening  through 
orange  to  bright-red.  It  is  a most  con- 
spicuous plant,  and  much  earlier  than  the 
variety  grandis,  which  is  likewise  very  hand- 
some. Saundersi  is  a variety  that  flowers  inter- 
mediate between  the  preceding  ttvo,  and  is 
desirable  on  that  account.  K.  Uvaria  is  synonv- 
mous  with  K.  aloides  and  Tritoma  Uvaria.  K. 
Rooperi  is  much  inferior  as  regards  colour  to  the 
common  Flame-flower,  but  for  the  sake  of 
variety  it  is  worth  growing,  as  it  flowers  in 
summer.  The  same  remark  applies  to  K.  sar- 
mentosa  and  Burchelli.  There  are  a great  many 
new  forms  of  these  plants  which  will  soon  be 
obtainable  m the  trade,  if  not  in  the  best 
nurHeries  already,  Q_ 


and  the  dried-off  bulbs  should  be  started  in  boxes 
of  light  rich  soil  at  once,  from  which  they  can 
be  removed  to  their  flowering  quarters  in 
October. 

Aubrietia  purpurea  is  of  very  similar  growth 
to  the  White  Arabis,  and  requires  division  of  the 
roots  to  insure  serviceable  plants.  It  makes  a 
beautiful  dwarf  mass  of  purple  when  in  flower. 

Alyssum  sax.vtile  compactum,  the  most 
brilliant  of  dwarf  yellow  spring  flowers,  forming 
complete  globes  of  golden-yellow.  It  may  be 
readily  increased  by  cuttings  or  divisions,  but  I 
like  to  raise  a good  lot  of  seedlings  every  year. 
If  these  are  in  boxes  now  they  should  be  planted 
out  at  once,  about  6 inches  apart,  to  get  strong 
before  final  planting  in  flower-beds. 

Bulbs  of  many  kinds  play  an  important  part 
in  spring  flower  gardening,  but  as  the  majority 
of  them  are  imported,  the  only  thing  necessary 


The  necessities  of  the  situation  compel  me  to  fill  this 
house  with  plants  durinj;  the  winter,  so  the  conditions 
have  to  be  made  suitable  for  them;  but  only  enou;;h  llre- 
heat  is  used  to  keep  out  frost.  Root-pruned  several  over- 
vigorous  Apple  and  Pear-1  rees.  Opened  out  Stnawberries 
in  pots  to  lat  in  the  air  and  sunshine  to  ripen  crowns.  Any 
plants  showing  a tendency  to  multiply  the  crowns  are  dis- 
budded with  a sharp  knife.  Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies 
are  just  showing  bloom,  and  are  very  fresh  and  pleasant 
to  look  upon  now  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fall  about. 
The  Autumn  Crocus  (Oolchicums)  also  are  just  showing 
colour,  and  Sternbergia  lutea  is  very  fresh  and  bright. 


PREPARING  FOR  SPRING  BEDDING. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS 


Those  who  go  in  for  spring  flower  gardening 
will  now  find  plenty  of  work  in  getting  ready 
the  material  wherewith  to  fill  the  beds,  when 
the  first  frost  cuts  down  the  tender  summer 
bedders,  and  during  this  dripping  growing  time 
a good  deal  of  progress  may  be  made  by  getting 
the  plants  well  advanced  in  readiness  for 
planting-out  time.  The  following  are  a few  of 
the  most  useful  subjects — viz., 

Ar.abis  ali'INA. — One  of  the  best  and  earliest 
of  dwarf  spring-flowering  plants,  it  makes  a 
splendid  display  when  seen  in  large  masses  ; but 
to  be  serviceable  for  edgings  in  spring  gardening 
should  be  pulled  in  pieces  and  planted  into 
little  patches,  so  as  get  these  well  rooted  before 
they  are  finally  planted  where  they  are  to  flower. 

ANEMONB.S  are  gorgeous  early-flowering  plants, 


FLAME-FLOWER  (KNIPHOFIA 
ALOIDES). 

This  plant,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Tritoma  Uvaria,  as  it  is  still  called  in  many 
gardens,  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  very  best  of  all 
Kniphofias.  It  is  the  Flame- 
flower  of  English  cottage 
gardens,  and  is  an  extremely 
valuable  plant,  being  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  brilliant 
of  autumn  Lily-worts.  It  is 
an  excellent  border  plant, 
and  is  suitable  for  all  soils 
and  all  conditions,  while  few 
plants  are  better  suited  for 
picturesque  grouping  in  the 
wild  garden.  In  the  shrub- 
bery, with  a fairly  open 
space  and  deep  rich  soil,  it 
forms  large  and  handsome 
groups.  It  begins  to  flower 
late  in  summer,  and  lasts  for 
many  weeks  in  perfection.  It 
is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Kniphofias,  and  nearly  7U 
per  cent,  of  the  garden 
forms  are  traceable  to  it.  It 
is  a nativ'e  of  the  Cape. 

Amongst  its  forms  we  may 
note  K.  pumila,  a pretty 
dwarf  plant,  and  K.  prseoox 
is  distinct,  as  it  flowers  much 
earlier  than  the  type.  The 
variety  nobilis  is  really  a 
noble  plant,  the  leaves  being 
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FERNS. 

CHOICE  FERNS. 

Linds.isas. 

In  reply  to  several  queries,  this  genus  comprises 
a large  number  of  exceedingly  handsome  and  dis- 
tinct Ferns  ; they  are  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Lindsay,  who  in  his  time  wrote  largely 
upon  the  germination  of  Ferns  and  Mosses. 
Many  years  ago,  when  the  search  for  new  Ferns 
was  as  eager  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  for 
Slipper  Orchids  (Cypripediums),  many  species 
of  this  family  were  said  to  be  in  cultivation 
which,  however,  to  this  day  have  never  been 
seen  in  English  gardens,  and  one  should  be  care- 
ful in  looking  over  lists  of  names  in  dictionaries 
and  garden  catalogues.  It  is  not  enough  to 
read  them  there  ; one  should  know  if  they  are 
to  be  found  in  cultivation  before  he  credits  the 
statement.  At  the  present  time  I do  not 
suppose  that  many  of  the  LindscCas  here  enumer- 
ated are  to  be  found  alive  in  this  country,  but 
[ have  seen  them  all  in  a growing  state.  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  of  York,  devoted  much  time  and 
spared  no  expense  in  searching  for  them.  We 
have  sustained  agreat  loss  by  their  disapjtearance, 
and  it  is  toinducesome  Lindsiea  growers  to  spring 
into  existence  that  I introduce  them  here.  Lind- 
Sieas  are  Adiantum-like  plants,  but  they  are 
destitute  of  the  black  polished  stems  which  are 
such  conspicuous  features  in  the  Maiden-hair 
Ferns  ; some  of  the  species  are  dwarf,  whilst 
others  attain  a height  of  upwards  of  2 feet,  and 
the  fronds  are  much  divided,  so  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  variety.  These  plants  are  widely 
scattered  in  the  Tropics,  and  for  their  successful 
culture  require  strong  heat  and  an  atmosphere 
well  saturated  with  moisture  ; few  of  our  Fern- 
houses  yield  enough,  and  I therefore  recom- 
mend a large  Wardian-case  for  them.  At  the 
same  time,  although  such  a moist  atmosphere  is 
necessary  for  their  well  being,  and  they  also 
enjoy  a large  supply  to  their  roots,  nothing 
stagnant  must  be  allowed  to  stand  about  them. 
I am  under  the  impression  that  they  do  not 
like  to  be  overloaded  with  mould  about  their 
roots,  and  what  they  do  have  should  be  of  the 
roughest  ; therefore,  drain  well  and  mix  some 
stones  and  broken  crocks  with  the  soil,  which 
should  consist  of  turfy  loam  and  sand,  with  a 
little  peat  added,  whilst  the  potting  should  be 
very  firm.  Water  freely,  and  do  not  allow  the 
soil  to  become  like  a bog,  hard  potting  being  the 
best  way  to  prevent  this.  I have  received  these 
plants  from  their  native  homes  in  a calcareous, 
clayey  marl,  but  have  not  found  them  thrive  in 
that  soil  under  cultivation.  A somewhat  light 
loam  mixed  with  stones  and  made  firm  appears 
to  suit  them  best.  The  following  kinds  were 
all  introduced  in  a living  state  by  the  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  and  I do  hope  the  taste  for  these 
plants  will  again  revive,  so  as  to  induce  them 
again  to  import  them.  I may  add  that  I 
have  found  the  young  imported  plants  to  thrive 
better  than  the  larger  examples  : — 

L.  TRAPEZiFORMi.s. — Tlus  is  the  finest  species 
of  this  family  that  I have  seen  alive,  and 
when  established  it  would  form  a splendid 
object.  The  fronds  attain  a height  of  2 feet  or 
more  and  bear  several  pairs  of  pinn<e,  each  of 
which  is  some  9 inches  long  and  thickly  clothed 
with  large,  flat,  obtuse  pinnules,  the  upper  edge 
being  rounded,  bearing  a continuous  line  of  sori 
on  the  upper  edge  ; the  stem  and  rachis  are 
pale-straw  colour,  and  the  frond  a lively  green. 
It  appears  to  be  common  in  the  West  Indies, 
especially  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad  ; it  is  also 
distributed  over  Tropical  America,  and  extends 
to  the  Malavan  Islands. 

L.  FALCATA  is  a form  with  fronds  a foot  long  ; 
these  are  simply  pinnate,  the  pinnm  large, 
obtuse,  rounded  on  the  upper  edge,  the  lower 
pair  being  distinctly  sickle-shaped.  The  upper 
edge  bears  a continuous  line  of  sori.  This  form 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  a simple  state  of  the 
previously-named  kind.  This  it  may  be,  as  it 
always  comes  from  Trinidad  with  trapeziformis. 
I,  however,  have  had  this  form  growing  for  two 
years,  and  it  did  not  show  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  make  more  compound  fronds.  The 
pinnaj  are  larger  than  those  of  trapeziformis,  and 
the  stems  are  chestnut-brown. 

L.  STRiCT.v. — This  is  a variable  plant.  The 
only  form  I have  seen  living  was  bipinnate, 
although  it  is  not  always  so  highly  developed. 
The  frond  is  about  lb  inches  high,  bearing  from 


three  to  six  pairs  of  side  pinnee,  which  are 
thickly  furnished  with  small  rounded  pinnules, 
which  do  not  overlap  each  other.  The  sori  form 
a continuous  line  round  the  upper  edge.  The 
frond  is  very  rigid  and  the  colour  pale-green. 
It  is  a beautiful  species  from  Brazil,  &c. 

L.  GUIANENSIS. — This  maybe  said  to  resemble 
L.  trapeziformis  in  miniature,  but  the  habit  of 
the  plant  is  more  rigid.  It  grows  from  1 foot 
to  18  inches  in  height,  the  fronds  varying  from 
bipinnate  to  tripinnate,  the  pinnules  being  ob- 
tuse and  of  a lively  green.  It  comes  from 
Tropical  America. 

L.  s.AGiTTAT.t. — This  is  a singular  and  distinct 
plant  from  French  Guiana.  The  stem  is  ebony- 
black,  about  6 inches  long,  and  it  supports  a 
simple  frond,  which,  in  the  specimen  before  me, 
is  4 inches  long  and  2 inches  wide.  The  texture 


Frond  of  LindsEea  Lessoni. 


is  coriaceous  and  the  colour  deep-green,  while 
the  sori  form  a continuous  band  on  the  edge. 
A somewhat  similar  plant  is 

L.  RENIFORJIIS,  which  also  has  a shining  dark 
black  stem  and  a somewhat  reniform  simple 
frond,  and  in  size  resembles  the  preceding.  It 
is  a native  of  Guiana. 

Besides  these  I have  also  had  the  following 
species  in  cultivation  ; the  New  Zealand  kinds 
were  largely  imported  by  the  late  Messrs.  Rol- 
lisson,  of  Tooting,  and  found  a ready  sale,  but  I 
fear  very  few  examples  could  now  be  found  in  a 
living  state  : — 

L.  TRICHOMANOIDES,  of  which  w6  here  give  an 
illustration,  is  a very  pretty  species,  but  not  of 
large  growth,  as  it  seldom  attains  to  more  than 
a foot  in  height  ; the  fronds  are  bipinnate,  the 
pinna-  being  variously  lobed  and  bright-green  in 
colour.  It  is  plentiful  in  New  Zealand. 

L.  Lessoni  (here  figured)  is  by  some  authori- 
ties considered  a variety  only  of  the  preceding, 
but  for  garden  purposes  it  is  distinct.  As  will 
be  seen  from  our  illustration,  the  fronds  are 
simply  pinnate  and  deeply  lobed  ; these  are  of 
a lively  green.  It  is  found  in  New  Zealand. 

L.  MYfmornvLLA. — This,  with  the  two  pre- 
viously-named kinds,  thrives  well  in  a cool- 
house.  It  grew  well  at  Tooting  with  the  Todeas 
and  Filmy  Ferns  from  New  Zealand,  and  was 
by  no  means  difficult  to  grow.  The  fronds  are 
about  a foot  long,  lanceolate  in  outline,  three 
times  divided,  with  triangular  lobes,  and  the 
colour  bright-green.  It  comes  from  North 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

L.  LINEARIS. — This  is  an  elegant  little  species, 
which  appears  to  be  very  abundant  in  New  Zea- 
lind,  andone  which  grows  very  freely  in  this 
country.  It  is  said  to  attain  a height  of 
18  inches,  but  I have  never  seen  it  so  large.  The 


fronds  are  linear,  pinnate,  the  pinnae  being 
small  and  bright-green,  the  stem  purplish. 

L.  Walker-E. — Perhaps  this  plant  is  valued 
by  me  for  its  rarity  more  than  for  its  beauty, 
and  I never  have  had  but  one  example  of  this 
species.  It  is  a plant  with  a slender  creeping 
rhizome,  clothed  with  short,  brown  hairs.  The 
fronds  as  grown  by  myself  did  not  attain  9 inches 
in  height.  They  are  simply  pinnate,  the  pinnae 
being  linear,  somewhat  distant,  the  stem  and 
rachis  deep  shining  brown.  The  plant  in 
question  was  sent  home  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  then 
director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  and  I believe  the  species  is  also  found 
in  some  other  of  the  Indian  Islands. 

L.  c'ULTR.ATA. — This  is  a species  of  dwarf  habit 
from  Northern  India,  and  indeed  would  appear 
to  be  widely  distributed,  as  it  has  been  found  in 
Japan,  and  I have  also  received  it  from  North 
Australia.  The  fronds  are  erect,  about  6 inches 
high,  pinnate,  the  pinme  curved  upwards  and 
more  or  less  lobed  on  the  upper  edge.  This 
species  emits  a fragrance  resembling  new-mown 
Grass,  and  it  retains  the  odour  for  years  after 
being  dried. 

L.  liOTRYcnioiDES,  by  some  said  to  be  a variety 
of  L.  guianensis,  and  by  others  of  L.  stricta, 
but  still  a beautiful  and  attractive  Fern.  In  a 
growing  state  I have  had  the  fronds  a foot  long. 
They  are  simply  pinnate,  the  pinnse  being  closely 
set  together,  but  they  do  not  overlap,  each 
frond  bearing  some  four  dozen  pairs  of  pinnai. 
These  are  recurved  on  the  lower  edge,  the  upper 
edge  being  wavy,  and  the  colour  bright-green. 
It  comes  from  Brazil.  G. 


1087.— Maiden  hair  Perns.— There  is 
only  one  variety  of  A.  cuneatum,  though  at  the 
same  time  seedling  plants  do  vary  slightly  in 
habit  and  foliage,  but  this  is  a very  different 
thing.  When  grown  near  the  glass,  with  a , 
light  shade  or  none  at  all,  the  fronds  take  on 
the  pale  or  yellow  hue  you  describe  ; but  with 
shade,  plenty  of  moisture,  and  rich  soil  the  - 
same  plants  would  in  a short  time  become  of  1 
quite  a dark-green  colour.  Soot  also  has  the 
property  of  imparting  a deep-green  hue  to  the  1 
fronds. — B.  C.  R.  1 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  CULTURE. 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  taking  the  buds 
of  all  varieties  that  are  intended  for  show  or  « 
home  decoration  where  size  of  bloom  is  the  ^ 
ehief  aim.  If  the  buds  now  forming  are  allowed 
to  slip,  the  plants  will  quickly  run  on  in  their  | 
growth,  thus  spoiling  the  chance  of  good  blooms, 
as  in  but  a very  few  cases  are  those  blooms 
developed  from  buds  found  later  than  this  of 
much  account.  They  may  be  pretty,  but  they 
will  lack  size,  and  that,  nowadays,  is  a most 
important  point  to  study,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  exhibition.  Where  the  plants  are 
grown  for  decoration  only,  a quantity  of  blooms 
are  preferred  to  a limited  few  of  large  size. 
What  are  known  as  terminal  buds  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  as  numerous  side  growths 
spring  from  the  mainbranches,  each  terminating 
in  a cluster  of  buds  at  the  end.  Plants  of  this 
character  are  decidedly  useful  to  the  amateur  , 
who  is  enabled  to  obtain  quantity  from  but  a | 
few  plants  as  compared  to  the  cultivator  whose  i 
aim  is  the  exhibition  table.  Much  care  is  needed  i 
in  manipulating  the  shoots  that  cluster  around 
the  minute  bud  ; if  these  are  removed  promptly 
the  whole  energy  of  the  plant,  as  it  W'ere, 
is  concentrated  in  the  swelling  of  the  buds. 
Early  in  the  morning  or  evening,  when  the 
plants  are  wet  with  dew,  is  the  best  time  to 
remove  the  surplus  shoots  which  cluster  around 
the  bud  at  the  point  of  each  shoot,  and  which 
are  consequent  upon  the  formation  of  such  buds. 

If  the  branch  near  the  bud  is  held  firmly  in  the 
left  hand,  and  with  the  right  the  shoots  are 
bent  suddenly  down,  they  snap  off  easily. 
With  a little  practice  this  is  found  to  be  a much  , 
better  plan  than  cutting  them  off  with  a knife,  j 
as  it  is  not  only  easier,  but  safer  also  to  the  bud,  J 
as  the  least  injury  to  its  skin  causes  a deforma- 
tion of  the  flower,  thus  rendering  it  useless  for 
exhibition.  In  cases  where  the  flower-buds  are 
swelling  freely,  the  plants  should  receive  assis- 
tance from  stimulative  food  of  some  kind. 
Where  liquid  made  from,  animal  manure  cannot 
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be  obtained,  some  of  the  many  artificial  man- 
ures advertised  should  be  resorted  to.  Sprinkle 
a small  quantity  of  the  manure  on  the  top  of 
the  soil  in  the  pots,  and  wash  it  in  with  clear 
water.  It  is  advisable  not  to  use  the  manure 
in  greater  quantity  than  recommended  by  the 
vendor,  or  injury  may  happen  to  the  plants  in 
consequence.  Whatever  manure  is  used  it 
should  be  changed  after  a few  days’  use.  Chrys- 
anthemums like  a change  of  food.  Soob-water 
is  a valuable  manure  for  these  plants  used  spar- 
ingly.   E.  M. 


OCTOBER-FLOWERING  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

To  anticipate  the  bulk  of  the  sorts  by  a month 
a few  of  these  are  well  worth  growing.  Of  course, 
many  of  the  ordinary  November  flowering 
varieties  may  be  had  by  topping  and  in  other 
waj^s  manipulating  the  plants  and  flower-buds  to 
bring  them  into  blossom  before  their  natural 
time,  but  by  this  process  the  true  characters 
of  fine  sorts  are  lost.  It  is  a plan  not  to  be 
desired  and  often  leads  to  disappointment.  For 
example,  Viviand  Morel,  admired  for  the  grace 
of  the  form  and  lovely  mauve-pink  colour  of  its 
flowers,  will  produce  blooms  of  a dirty  white  tiut 
if  early-bud  selection  be  practised.  A host  of 
names  could  be  mentioned.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  have  an  excellent  show  of  bloom  without 
adopting  the  unnatural  method  named.  Elaine 
is  well-known  as  a beautiful  white  and  blooms 
in  October,  and  about  the  same  time  another 
Japanese  form  of  white.  Lady  Selborne,  is 
in  full  beauty.  The  bright-yellow  sport  from 
this  variety  will  be  equally  popular  when  better 
known.  Mrs.  Holmes  is  still  the  best  rich  crim- 
son variety  and  is  especially  useful.  Mrs.  C. 
Myers  is  a charming  sort  of  pretty  drooping  form. 
The  colour  is  a soft  primrose-yellow  and  the 
flowers  may  be  grown  to  a large  size  if  the  buds 
be  thinned.  Mdlle.  Lacroix  (white),  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shea  (yellow)  ; Annie  Clibran  (pink),  are  a capital 
trio  of  loosely-formed  blooms  alike  in  all 
respects  save  colour.  Gloire  de  Mezin  (amber 
yellow)  is  excellent  in  growth  and  bloom. 
A first-rate  kind  of  its  colour,  claret-crimson,  is 
General  Hawkes.  It  is  also  a good  grower,  and 
free.  Ryecroft  Glory  is  a valuable  kind  of  the 
free-growing  decorative  type,  but  is  spoiled  if 
disbudded  too  freely.  The  colour  is  tawny- 
yellow.  Bouquet  de  Dame  is  a dwarf-growing 
variety,  not  unlike  Elaine,  and  should  be  grown 
in  preference  to  that  kind  by  all  who  object  to 
tall  sorts.  Roi  des  Precoces  (bright-crimson)  is 
an  old  but  a most  useful  kind,  flowering  most 
freely.  Margot  (rose,  shaded  yellow)  makes  a 
particularly  fine  flower,  and  is  easy  to  grow.  To 
give  variety  of  form  a few  incurved  sorts  may 
be  mentioned.  Mrs.  Geo.  Rendle  (white),  Mr. 
Geo.  Glenny  (primrose),  Golden  Mr.  Geo. 
Glenny,  are  those  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
excellence  of  form  and  easy  culture.  Mr.  R. 
Bahuant  is  early,  and  gives  a little  colour,  so 
needful  in  this  class,  where  whites  and  yellows 
predominate.  H.  S.  L. 


1012. — Woodlice. — Gas  lime  forked  into 
the  ground  when  vacant  for  some  time  is  ex- 
cellent for  ridding  the  soil  of  woodlice.  They  are 
easily  trapped  by  laying  down  partly-decayed 
boards,  between  which  they  crawl  for  hiding- 
places,  and  when  a number  are  thus  secured 
destroy  with  boiling- water.  Toexterminatethem 
in  brick  walls,  point  the  interstices  between  the 
bricks  with  good  mortar  ; also  remove  a 
quantity  of  the  dr}',  loose  soil  at  the  base.  Any 
loose  hanging  bark  on  the  fruit-trees  should  be 
detached,  and  the  trunks  and  stems  well 
washed  with  a strong  insecticide. — Pendennis. 

Aster  “ Comet  White.”— This  beautiful 
Aster  has  fully  justified  the  high  character 
given  it  last  year,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
of  white  flowers  in  cultivation,  being  as  beauti- 
fully fringed  as  a Japanese  Chrysanthemum, 
and  remarkably  floriferous.  The  present  season 
has  thus  far  been  very  favourable  to  flowers  of 
the  annual  type,  such  as  Asters,  being  moist  and 
showery.  Consequently  the  plants  have  con- 
tinued to  push  out  lateral  shoots,  and  the  flowers, 
which  if  not  so  large  as  the  first  batch  of  bloom, 
are  even  more  useful  for  many  kinds  of  decora- 
tion. The  plants  of  this  kind  were  sown  in 
boxes  of  light  rich  soil,  and  grown  on  in  a cold- 
frame  until  April,  when  they  were  set  in  the 


open  air,  and  planted  out  in  beds  early  in  May, 
and  they  have  been  in  full  bloom  for  several 
weeks  past.  The  forwardest  blooms  being  cut 
seemed  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  lateral 
blooms,  the  centres  of  the  plants  being  still  quite 
full  of  small  blossoms. — J.  G.,  Uoaporl. 


TRESS  AND  SHRUBS. 

NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 

The  Pink  Bkoom  of  New  Ze.-vland  (Notos- 

I'ARTIUM  CaRMICHAELI.E). 

There  are  a few  shrubs  natives  of  New  Zealand 
that  may  be  considered  hardy  in  this  country, 
at  all  events  in  the  southern  portion,  among 
them  being  some  of  the  Veronicas,  Olearia 
Haasti,  and  the  pretty  and  distinct  subject  here 
illustrated,  Notospartium  Carmichaelise,  known 
as  the  Pink  Broom.  As  indicated  by  the 
popular  name,  this  is  a good  deal  like  some  of 
the  Brooms,  having  green,  leafless  branches, 
disposed  in  a very  graceful  manner,  and,  as  a 
rule,  about  the  end  of  June  the  flowers  are 
produced.  They  are  Pea-shaped,  small,  of  a 
bright  rosy-pink  colour,  and  borne  in  dense 
crowded  clusters  towards  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  It  is  both  pretty  and  interesting,  and 
the  graceful  manner  in  which  the  branches  are 
disposed  renders  it  at  all  seasons  a very  attrac- 
tive object.  As  a shrub  for  the  bolder  arrange- 
ment of  rockwork  it  has  been  before  now 
recommended,  and  in  such  a position  its  graceful 


Pink  Broom  of  New  Zealand  (Notospartium  Carmichaeliw). 
Engraved  from  a photograph  of  a plant  in  Messrs. 
Veitoh’s  nursery  at  Exeter. 


habit  will  be  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of 
New  Zealand,  and  to  sometimes  attain  there  the 
height  of  20  feet,  but  it  is  herein  spoken  of  as 
a shrub,  for  such  it  must  be  regarded  in  this 
country,  and  one  that  when  but  a few  feet  high 
will  flower  with  the  greatest  profusion.  The 
Notospartium  is  one  of  the  few  New  Zealand 
Leguminosoua,  for,  singularly  enough,  though 
this  order  is  largely  represented  among  Austra- 
lian trees  and  shrubs,  the  New  Zealand  members 
of  it  are  very  limited.  This  last  is  one  of  the 
many  features  of  resemblance  between  the  flora 
of  the  temperate  portion  of  South  America  and 
that  of  the  New  Zealand  Islands.  Notospartium 
Carmichaeliie  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
and  a first-class  certificate  was  awarded  it  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  July,  1883. 
It  is  now  pretty  well  known  to  lovers  of  out-of- 


the-way  plants,  but  is  not  in  general  cultivation, 
certainly  not  so  much  as  it  might  be,  for,  apart 
from  its  grace  and  beauty,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
expensive  plant.  This  shrub  has  proved  to  be 
hardy  with  Messrs.  Veitch  on  the  exposed  slopes 
of  Coombe  AVood,  and  the  plant,  part  of  which  is 
here  illustrated,  flowered  freely  in  the  rock 
garden  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Exeter.  T. 


1014.— A Laurel  hedge.— By  judiciously 
cutting  back  the  longest  shoots  you  may  reduce 
the  hedge  to  the  desired  height  without  cutting 
it  close  and  formally  now.  In  spring,  however, 
you  can  cut  it  to  any  point  you  please,  and  it 
will  soon  again  be  furnished  with  a free  growth 
of  new  wood.  At  no  time  is  it  desirable  to  trim 
it  like  an  ordinary  hedge  of  Privet,  Yew,  or 
Holly,  but  simply  shorten  the  longest  shoots  so 
that  it  remains  shapely  in  appearance  without  a 
rigid  and  severely  formed  outline. — Pendennls. 

1080.— Trees  and  shrubs  in  a town 
garden. — The  Sycamore,  Horse  Chestnut, 
Lime,  Plane,  and  Italian  and  Balsam  Poplars 
are  probaVdy  the  best  trees  for  a smoky  neigh- 
bourhood, and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
Laburnum,  False  Acacia,  and  Mullicrry.  Of 
shrubs  the  Lilac  (in  variety),  Syringa  (Mock 
Orange),  Weigela,  Rrhododendron,  Aucuba, 
Euonymus,  and  Snowberry  will  thrive  best. 
Avoid  Conifers  of  all  kinds,  which  never  do 
well.  Among  suitable  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
may  be  mentioned  the  Holl5'hock,  Evening 
Primrose  (lEnothera),  Perennial  Aster  (Michael- 
mas Daisy),  Doronicum,  Carnation,  Sweet 
AVilliams,  Py rethrums  of  several  kinds,  includ- 
ing the  stately  P.  uliginosum.  Chrysanthemums, 
Marvel  of  Peru,  Thrift,  London  Pride,  Iris  in 
variety.  Creeping  Jenny,  and  a few  others. — 
B.  C.  R. 

978.— Cutting  Laurels.— Yes,  I find  by  experien  'e 
August  and  up  to  the  1st  of  September  a good  time  for  the 
work  ; and  after  that  better  leave  the  work  until  spring — 
that  is,  the  first  of  March.  At  that  time  you  may  out 
tliem  back  as  hard  as  you  please. — P.  0.  D. 


ROSES. 

EARLY  PLANTING  AND  POTTING. 

I AM  a staunch  advocate  of  either  very  early  or 
late  planting  of  Roses.  In  the  former  instance 
they  commence  rooting  again  immediately,  and 
are,  therefore,  in  much  the  same  condition  next 
spring  as  plants  that  have  been  established  a 
season.  Indeed,  plants  put  out  extra  early  this 
season  are  likely  to  be  more  than  equal  to  those 
transplanted  early  this  spring,  as,  owing  to  the 
excessively  dry  summer,  these  have  made  little 
or  no  growth.  When  a plant  ripens  so  early  as 
many  Roses  are  likely  to  do  this  year,  late 
autumn  rains  often  cause  a fresh  growth, 
which,  owing  to  the  approach  of  winter,  is 
often  of  little  value ; rather  the  contrary, 
because  it  weakens  and  exhausts  the  plant, 
as  well  as  renders  many  of  the  best  and 
strongest  eyes  useless  for  another  year.  This 
is  especially  so  among  strong  growers  that 
are  usually  selected  for  pegging  down.  With 
the  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  sections  this  does 
not  so  much  matter,  as  they  very  seldom  finish 
their  long  growths  until  quite  late  in  the  season. 
My  object  in  writing  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
great  advantage  of  potting  up  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
as  early  as  possible.  By  doing  so,  and  standing 
them  on  the  north  side  of  a hedge  or  wall  where 
they  are  free  from  mid-day  sun,  we  get  root- 
action  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  spring,  and 
avoid  the  injurious  drying  properties  of  the 
bright  autumn  sun.  Plants  that  are  denuded 
of  foliage  can  be  potted  up  under  these  conditions 
at  anj’  time,  and  are  sure  to  be  almost  if  not 
(piite  as  satisfactory  as  those  established  for  a 
season.  A few  weeks  gained  in  jflanting  will 
bo  a great  advantage  next  spring  and  materially 
assist  the  Roses  during  mid-winter,  when  we 
frequently  get  sharp,  keen,  and  exceedingly 
drying  winds.  In  this  case,  the  roots,  being 
surrounded  with  a younger  .set  of  feeders,  will 
be  able  to  convey  a far  greater  amount  of  sap 
to  tlie  wood  than  could  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Mid-winter  or  very  late  planting  does 
not  mean  such  immediate  action  of  the  roots 
as  when  this  operation  is  taken  in  hand  while 
the  soil  is  still  comparatively  warm.  Lift  a 
plant  in  rnid- winter  and  lay  it  in  by  the  heels  in 
a shed,  and  you  will  find  the  roots  respond  in 
almost  the  same  way  as  if  planted  early ; but 
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lay  it  in  in  the  open  ground,  and  you  will  find 
root-action  considerably  retarded.  There  need 
be  little  fear  of  new  growth  being  made  from 
early  lifting  ; in  fact,  not  so  much  as  when  a 
plant  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bed  after  get- 
ting comparatively  ripe  previous  to  a late  and 
genial  autumn.  Teas  and  Noisettes  continue  in 
growth  until  very  late  in  the  season,  and  if  we 
were  to  wait  until  all  of  their  wood  was  ripened, 
we  should  oftentimes  find  ourselves  too  late  for 
any  but  spring  planting.  I would  not  hesitate 
to  lift  these  during  October,  however  full  of 
growth  they  might  be.  True,  they  would  pre- 
sent a sorrj^  and  woeful  spectacle  for  a few 
weeks,  but  frost  would  also  soon  have  had  the 
same  effect.  l>y  October  almost  all  of  the  wood 
upon  ordinary  growers  that  is  of  any  particular 
service  for  next  year  will  be  quite  sufficiently 
matured  to  allow  of  successful  lifting.  The 
early  roots  pushed  out  would  supply  enough  sap 
to  keep  the  best  of  the  wood  plump  and  sound, 
and  as  winter  approached  we  should  find  the 
eyes  in  a much  better  condition  than  upon  late- 
planted  bushes,  and  very  little  pithy  wood 
would  be  found  at  pruning-time  in  the  spring. 

A.  P. 


1101.— Growing  Roses.— It  is  a good 
thing  that  you  understand  you  are  about 
attempting  to  grow  Roses  in  an  unsuitable  soil, 
because  you  will  not  expect  such  good  results  as 
if  the  conditions  were  more  favourable.  The 
M inetti-stoek  is  the  best  in  your  case  for  both 
H.P. ’s  and  Teas,  and  by  all  means  add  to  the 
stxpie  soil  the  stiff  loam  of  which  you  speak, 
and  work  some  of  it  in  to  the  depth  of  a foot. 
Keep  the  surface  of  the  bed  or  border  rather 
below  the  surrounding  level,  and  any  flints 
you  find  in  the  ground  should  be  taken 
out  and  afterwards  laid  on  the  surface 
after  the  Roses  are  planted.  Indeed,  if 
you  were  to  cover  all  the  surface  with  flints  it 
would  help  the  roots  of  the  Roses  immensely  by 
keeping  the  ground  cool  and  moist  in  summer, 
an  I do  not  dig  between  the  Roses  at  any  time, 
but  in  the  spring  take  off  the  flints  and  give  the 
be  1 a dressing  of  mellow  stable  or  pig-manure, 
thm  replace  the  stones.  I should  not  despair 
of  growing  Roses  fairly  well  in  such  a case.  It, 
however,  all  depends  on  the  management.  If 
y ou  prune  severely  you  will  defeat  the  object 
you  liave  in  view.  I should  prefer  to  plant 
the  strong  - growing  H.P.’s  chiefly,  and 
peg  the  shoots  down  on  the  ground.  The 
following  twelve  H.P.’s  are  good  growers 
un  Icr  ordinai-y  conditions  : Augustine  Ouinois- 
soau,  (lloire  Lyonnaise,  Catherine  Soupert, 
Mine,  (labrielle  Luizet,  Edward  Morren,  John 
Hopper,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Earl  Dufferin,  Reynolds 
Ho  e,  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  My 
cho  oe  of  twelve  for  such  a soil  as  yours  would 
be:  Mine.  Hoste,  Mine.  Bcrard,  Mine.  Lambard, 
Inn  loente  Pirola,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Safrino,  Waban,  The  Bride,  Grace  Darling, 
Mirie  Van  Houtte,  Hon.  E.  Gifford,  and 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  The  Hybrid  Teas  may  be 
said  tx  bo  in  a state  of  change.  According  to 
present  arrangements  La  France  is  now  classed 
amongst  them.  To  this  you  may  add  Cheshunt 
Hy  )iid.  White  Lady,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
and  Lilly  Henry  Grosvenor.  — J.  C.  C. 

liOi.  — Tea  and  other  Roses.— It  is 
hardly  possible  to  match  the  two  Roses  you 
mention  in  point  of  colour,  also  associated  with 
a vigorous  constitution,  and  they  are  singularly 
beautiful.  I think,  however,  that  the  follow- 
ing varieties  will  suit  you  very  well,  both  in 
colour  and  habit  of  growth  : Camoens,  Dr. 

(irill,  Ernest  Metz,  Goubalt,  Gustave  Regis, 
Jean  Ditcher,  Lady  Castlereagh,  Mme. 
Margottin,  Mme.  Pierre  Guillot,  Sommnir  de 
I’aul  Neron,  and  Francisca  Kriiger.  The 
description  of  the  Rose  you  send  may  apply  to 
-M.'rveille  de  Lyon  or  Violette  Bouyer.  You 
cannot  retard  j’our  Roses  by  late  pruning. 
Tht  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  them 
liberal  treatment,  and  you  will  then  get  plenty 
of  flowers  from  the  Teas,  at  any  rate  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  At  this  time 
I am  cutting  plenty  of  fljweis  every  day.  The 
Bourbon  Roses  will  grow  and  blossom  better  in 
the  autumn  in  a soil  and  position  in  which  the 
Teis  will  not  thrive,  but  the  quality  of  the 
flovci's,  I am  afraid,  would  not  be  good.  You 
may  however  choose  such  varieties  as  Mrs. 
Bosinquet,  Mrs.  Paul,  Queen  of  Bedders,  and 


Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison ; these  are  of  fair 
q uality.  There  is  no  better  white  M oss  Rose  than 
Blanche  Moreau,  as  when  well  grown  it  is  Per- 
petual in  character.  I advise  you  to  get  another 
strong  dwarf  plant  and  set  it  in  a deep,  rich 
soil  in  a partially  shady  place.  I have  not 
grown  many  of  the  varieties  of  Teas  you  men- 
tion. It  appears  to  me  you  are  venturing  on 
speculative  ground.  If  you  are  a beginner  in 
Rose  culture  you  had  better  confine  your  selec- 
tion at  first  to  the  well  tried  varieties,  such  as 
I have  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph. — 
J.  C.  C. 


HARDY  SPIR-KAS. 

The  hardy  Spiraeas,  one  of  the  best  of  which  (S. 
Aruncus)  the  Goat’s-beard  Spiriea,  is  here  figured, 
form  a delightful  class.  The  earliest  to  bloom 
is  S.  Thunbergi,  which  is  used  so  much  for  forcing 
gently  into  bloom  for  the  sake  of  its  slender 
shoots,  wreathed  with  small  white  flowers.  This 


Our  Re.iders'  Illustra  moxs  : GealV-tieanl  Spiriea  (S. 
Aruncus).  Engraved  for  G.^rdenino  Illustrateu  from 
a photograph. 


is  very  beautiful  as  a bold  group  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  lawn  in  spring,  and  one  gets  the 
contrast  of  both  green  leaves  and  white  bloom. 
S.  prunifolia  fl.-pl. , which,  as  suggested  by 
its  name,  has  double  rosette-like  flowers,  is 
later  in  bloom  and  a good  kind,  but  not 
when  crowded  up  in  a shrubbery.  Spirteas  are 
not  beautiful  thus  planted.  They  want  ample 
space  to  develop  their  characteristic  beauty, 
quite  impossible  in  the  haphazard  planting 
followed  in  many  gardens.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  is  S.  aritefolia.  This 
blooms  in  July,  and  in  favourable  spots 
will  reach  10  feet  in  height,  the  shrubs  branch- 
ing, and  when  in  bloom  the  shoots  are  gracefully 
bent  by  the  heavy  plumy  cluster  of  whitish 
flowers.  Another  fine  kind  is  S.  Douglasi, 
bearing  panicles  of  rose-red  flowers,  some  deeper 
in  colour  than  others,  and  they  areby  farthe  best. 
S.  callosa  or  S.  japonica,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  a 
charming  dwarf  shrub,  quite  a bush,  with  rather 
pale-rose  flowers  ; but  we  have  an  improvement 
upon  this  now  in  one  called  Anthony  Waterer, 
which  has  much  deeper-coloured  flowers.  These 
are  borne  in  rather  flat  heads  and  their  colour 
is  intense.  The  shrub  begins  to  bloom  quite  early 
in  the  summer,  and  lasts  in  beauty  until  quite 
the  season  of  frosts.  Then  we  may  have,  too,  S. 
salicifolia  (w'hich  reminds  one  of  S.  Douglasi),  S. 
confusa,  the  little  S.  bullata,  sometimes  called 
S.  crispifolia,  S.  sorbifolia,  and  the  graceful  S. 
Lindleyana,  which  is  the  latest  of  all  in  bloom. 
This  grows  many  feet  in  height,  and  the  flowers 
are  in  large  loose  panicles,  forming,  so  to  say, 
quite  a wavy  plume.  E.  C. 


109J.— Manure  for  Roses  and  fruit- 
trees. — Weak  doses  of  liquid-manure  w'ould 
not  do  any  harm  to  Roses  when  they  are  in 
activ'e  growdh,  but  its  application  to  young 
Apple-trees,  unless  they  were  heavily  laden  with 
fruit,  is  of  doubtful  utility — indeed,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  do  much  harm  by 
encouraging  too  much  gross  wood.  Unless  the 


trees  are  bearing  fruit  they  should  not  have  this 
kind  of  liquid  more  than  three  times  during  the 
summer.  The  subsoil  of  the  garden  being  sand, 
a,ll  plants  or  trees  growing  in  it  will  bear  more 
liquid  of  any  kind  than  would  a clay  subsoil. — 


ORCHIDS 

CYPRIPEDIUM  BELLATULUM  AND 
ALLIED  SPECIE8. 

The  charming  Lady  Slipper  Orchids  belonging 
to  this  section  are  quite  distinct,  and  form  a 
pretty  group,  of  which  C.  bellatulum  is  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  and  best.  It  was  intro- 
duced about  six  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  and  is  a native  of  Cochin 
China  and  Siam.  The  different  species  here 
referred  to,  and  which  include  C.  concolor,  C. 
Godefroyte,  and  C.  niveum,  are  all  plants  of  very 
dwarf  growth,  and  all  require  similar  treatment. 
In  their  native  country  they  are  found  grow- 
ing upon  limestone  rocks,  and  in  crevices  of 
rocks,  situated  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
shade,  which  accounts  for  the  partiality  shown 
by  these  kinds  for  limestone  under  cultivation, 
for  they  unquestionably  thrive  much  better 
when  grown  upon  a drainage  Oomposed  of  this 
limestone  than  upon  broken  potsherds,  and  even 
a few  nodules  of  the  same  substance  mixed  with 
the  compost  will  be  found  of  great  advantage. 
The  pots  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  the 
plants  grown  in  a mixture  of  good  fibrous  peat 
and  Sphagnum  Moss,  in  about  equal  parts,  with 
the  addition  just  mentioned,  and  then  placed 
in  a warm  temperature  with  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  that  of  the  East  Indian- 
house  having  been  found  to  suit  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  These  are  all  evergreen  species, 
and  as  they  do  not  require  any  particular  season 
of  rest  a free  supply  of  water  must  be  given 
throughout  the  year. 

C.  BELLATULUM  usually  produces  its  lovely 
flowers  during  the  summer  months,  which  are 
larger  and  more  heavily  spotted  than  the  others 
of  this  section.  The  leaves  are  from  6 inches  to 
10  inches  in  length  and  3 inches  broad,  un- 
equally bilobed  at  the  apex,  and  of  a deep- 
green  colour,  mottled  with  a lighter  shade 
on  the  upper  surface,  whilst  beneath  they 
are  of  a deep  dull-purple.  The  flower-spike 
is  short  and  one- flowered,  and  also  of  a 
purplish  colour.  The  flower  measures  about 

3 inches  in  diameter,  and  is  very  variable  in 
colour  and  markings,  in  some  instances  pure- 
white  and  in  others  pale-yellow,  densely  spotted 
with  rich  brown  ; whilst  in  some  of  the  more  re- 
cent varieties  the  sepals  and  petals  have  appeared 
suflused  with  brownish-purple.  In  this  species 
the  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  are  large  and  broadly 
oval,  and  the  lip  small,  compressed,  and  with 
fewer  spots. 

C.  CONCOLOR  was  the  first  of  this  section  to  be 
introduced  into  commerce,  and  is  a chinning 
contrast  to  others  of  this  group  on  account  of  its 
soft  primrose-yellow  colour.  It  has  been  known 
in  our  gardens  since  1864,  when  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co.  introduced  it  for  the  first  time  in  a living 
state  from  Moulmein,  although  it  had  been  dis- 
covered about  five  years  previousl}'.  For  some 
years  this  species  remained  the  only  representa- 
tive of  this  group  in  cultivation,  but  since  then 
other  kinds  with  their  numerous  varieties  have 
at  different  periods  appeared.  This  plant  is  of 
smaller  stature  throughout  than  the  preceding, 
the  leaves  not  measuring  more  than  from 

4 inches  to  6 inches,  of  a deep-green  ground 
colour,  and  tessellated  with  greyish-green,  the 
under  surface  being  a uniform  reddish-purple. 
The  scape  is  short,  sometimes  bearing  one  and 
often  a pair  of  flowers,  which  have  the  narrowest 
segments  of  any  in  the  group.  These  are  of 
soft  primrose-yellow,  speckled  with  small  crim- 
son-brownish spots,  the  sepals  and  petals  both 
being  fringed  with  tine  hairs.  Of  this  kind 
there  are  some  vert’  distinct  varieties,  some  of  a 
deeper  shade,  whilst  in  others  the  small  dots 
are  almost  absent. 

C.  Godefroy.e  is  a charming  addition  which 
is  both  very  distinct  and  beautiful,  and  is 
named  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  the  gentleman 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  introduce  it.  It 
first  became  known  to  M.  Godefroy  in  1876, 
when  on  a visit  to  Cochin  China,  and  where  it 
grows  at  a few  feet  elevation  in  shady  positions. 
This  species  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
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spotted  forms,  and  usually  produces  its  blooms 
during  the  autumn  months ; the  leaves  are 
from  3 inches  to  4 inches  in  length,  deep-green, 
and  irregularly  blotched  with  pale-green,  whilst 
beneath  they  are  purple,  becoming  green 
towards  the  base  where  they  are  spotted  with 
purplish-brown  ; the  flowers  are  creamy-white, 
occasionally  flushed  with  pale-yellow,  and 
blotched  with  magenta-purple  ; in  outline  the 
flowers  are  somewhat  triangular,  and  are  borne 
upon  a one-flowered  scape. 

C.  NiVEUM. — This  is  a very  popular  and  chaste 
species,  and  was  introduced  over  twenty  years 
ago  with  a batch  of  C.  concolor,  and  from  which 
it  was  not  distinguished  until  the  plants  flowered 
the  following  year.  It  is  a native  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  therefore,  like  the  above-men- 
tioned kinds,  requires  a fair  amount  of  heat 
under  cultivation.  The  leaves  resemble  very 
much  those  of  C.  concolor,  and  the  flowers  are 
borne  on  scapes  about  6 inches  high,  and  usually 
singly  ; these  are  pure-white,  but  in  some  varie- 
ties are  slightly  dotted  with  light-cinnamon- 
brown  ; the  dorsal  sepals  and  petals  are  very 
broad,  and  form  a beautiful  shaped  bloom  ; the 
lip  is  small,  also  pure-white,  and  has  a con- 
tracted mouth.  It  flowers  during  the  spring 
months.  The  merit  of  first  introducing  this 
beautiful  species  is  due  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  of  Chelsea,  but  soon  afterwards  it  was 
followed  by  consignments  received  by  other 
importers.  All  these  species  should  be  grown 
close  to  the  light,  but  shaded  from  the  sun,  and 
they  form  quite  a different  type  to  the  other 
kinds  of  this  genus.  By  their  distinct  character 
and  loveliness  they  have  been  much  in  demand 
for  cross-breeding  purposes,  and  have  resulted 
in  producing  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  valuable  hybrids  yet  raised. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  FORMOSUM  GIGANTEUM. 
Dendbobium  roEMOSUM  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  kinds  of  this  useful  genus,  and  the 
flowers  from  “Robert  Turner”  are  of  the 
variety  “giganteum,”  which  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  typical  form.  The  flowers  appear 
at  the  present  season,  and  by  their  large  size,  and 
being  pure-white,  excepting  the  blotch  in  the 
throat,  make  them  very  much  in  demand  for 
all  purposes.  This  beautiful  variety  has  been 
in  commerce  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  having 
been  first  introduced  from  Rangoon  ; but  many 
importations  arrive  in  this  country  annually 
from  different  parts  of  India,  which  is  fortunate, 
in  consequence  of  the  plants  degenerating  after 
having  been  in  cultivation  a few  years,  and  by 
the  (quantities  which  arrive,  enables  one  to 
replenish  the  stock  at  a little  cost.  It  is  an 
evergreen  plant  of  compact  habit,  but  making 
stronger  growths  than  the  type.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs are  erect,  stem-like,  and  about  18  inches 
in  height,  and  are  clothed  with  a profusion  of 
short  black  hairs.  The  leaves  are  oblong  lan- 
ceolate, and  of  a bright-green  colour,  unequally 
bilobed  at  the  apex.  The  scape  is  produced 
from  the  axil  of  the  leaves  at  the  top  of  the 
bulbs,  and  usually  carry  four  and  five  blooms, 
which  are  usually  4 inches  to  5 inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  sweetly  fragrant,  and,  as  before 
stated,  pure-white,  with  a yellow  blotch  in  the 
throat  and  on  the  disc  of  the  lip,  and  will 
often  last  six  weeks,  and  even  longer,  in  full 
perfection,  if  kept  free  from  damp,  for,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  white  flowers,  if  sprayed  with 
water  from  the  syringe  or  any  other  means, 
they  soon  become  spotted,  and  which  causes 
them  to  fade  very  quickly.  T^lthough  this  fine 
Dendrobe  is  not  a long-lived  plant,  it  is  a very 
successful  plant  to  grow,  for  nearly  every 
plant  that  is  taken  in  hand  and  given  fair 
treatment  will  soon  begin  to  grow  and 
establish  itself.  I have  noticed  this  plant 
succeed  admirably  well  in  the  East  Indian 
house,  and  also  in  a stove  where  other  tropical 
plants  are  cultivated,  and  it  thrives  as  well  upon 
a block  of  wood  or  in  a Teak  basket ; but 
it  does  not  require  a large  amount  of  material 
around  its  roots.  Good  fibrous  peat  and  Spharrnum 
Moss  will  be  found  to  suit  it  best,  and  a ifberal 
supply  of  moisture  is  necessary  until  the  flowers 
are  past  and  the  growths  are  fully  developed, 
when  a smaller  supply  will  be  sufficient.  The 
plants  slmuld  be  suspended  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  in  order  to  allow  them  plenty  of  light 
' o ripen  the  V>ulbs,  and,  in  fact,  the  best  results 
htve  been  attained  where  the  plants  have  been 


suspended  near  the  glass  with  plenty  of  light, 
and  only  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  days.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
bright-green  foliage  will  become  scorched, 
which  materially  affects  the  general  appearance 
of  the  plants  when  in  flower.  A good  moist 
atmosphere  must  be  maintained  during  the 
whole  season,  for  this  species  requires  scarcely 
any  season  of  rest.  Matt.  Bramble. 


THE  COLUMBINES  OR  AQUILEGIAS. 

These  beautiful  hardy  border  flowers  were 
j'ears  ago  more  popular  than  now,  and  with 
what  care  they  used  to  be  cherished  1 But 
since  then  fashion  has  changed  many  things. 
I think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many 
choice  hardy  perennials  and  biennials  that  once 
had  prominent  positions,  and  wdiich  were  so 
attractive  in  shrubbery  and  mixed  borders 
should  now  be  so  seldom  seen,  for,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  them  either  in  form, 
colour,  or  interest  ; and  being  of  a hardy. 


OrR  Eeaders’  Illustrations:  A yroup  of  White  Colum- 
bines. Engraved  for  Hardening  Illustrated  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Newman,  Ilazlehurst,  Ilasle- 
mere. 

enduring  character,  there  is  not  that  ever-recur- 
ring expense  which  there  is  in  the  case  of  bedding 
plants  that  have  to  be  worked  up  annually  and 
wintered  under  glass.  Common  as  many  of  the 
Aquilegias  may  appear  to  be  from  the  persistent 
way  in  which  they  seed  and  propiigate  them- 
selves, they  are  in  certain  situations  even 
more  desirable  on  that  account,  as,  for 
instance,  in  semi  - wild  places,  where  with 
Foxgloves,  hardy  Geraniums,  both  native 
and  foreign,  and  many  other  plants  of  similar 
habit  and  character,  quite  a wealth  of  beauty 
may  be  enjoyed,  and  that  of  a kind  far  more 


satisfying  than  is  afforded  by  long  lengths  of 
ribbon  border  or  the  most  intricately  worked 
patterns  which  it  is  possible  to  devise.  All  that 
is  required  when  it  is  desired  to  establish  them 
in  such  places  is  to  dig  over  a patch  of  ground 
and  either  to  sow  the  seed  at  once,  or  raise 
plants  in  nursery  beds  and  transplant  them  in 
the  spring  or  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  be  handled  ; but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  only  the  more  common  and  robust  kinds 
will  thrive  without  good  cultivation.  One  or 
two  of  the  choicest  alpine  species  of  recent  in- 
troduction only  succeed  really  well  in  very 
favoured  situations  where  the  conditions  under 
which  they  grow  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
their  native  habitat  in  regard  to  moisture, 
shade,  and  slielter.  The  Rooky  Mountains  of 
California  appear  to  be  rich  in  Columbines,  if 
not  in  varieties  at  least  in  quality,  as  they 
have  afforded  us  some  of  the  choicest 
of  the  family,  and  as  all  seed  and 
cross  so  freely,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  raising  others  of  a hardier  con- 
stitution and  possessing  some  of  the  character- 
istics for  which  these  are  so  highly  prized. 
Indeed,  this  has  been  done  already,  as  many 
new  hybrids  are  now  to  be  had,  which,  if  not 
equal  to  some  of  the  Californian  species,  aflfoid 
variety,  and  are  therefore  desirable  on  that 
account.  Besides  an  endeavour  to  effect  a cross 
with  the  view  of  raising  new  varieties,  the  aim 
of  cultivators  should  be  to  keep  pure  those 
which  we  now  have,  and  which,  with  such 
sportive  tendencies  as  is  natural  to  Columbines, 
can  only  be  done  by  isolating  the  plants  from 
which  seeds  are  to  be  saved. 

Aquilegia  ccebulea. — This  is  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  and  perhaps  also  the  most  difficult  to 
keep  and  cultivate.  To  get  strong  healthy 
plants  that  will  flow-er  freeljq  seeds  of  this 
kind  should  be  sown  annually,  and  treated 
after  tlie  manner  of  Canterbury  Bells  or 
other  biennials,  as  it  rarely  does  w'ell 
after  standing  the  second  year,  and  in  many 
cases  dies  out  altogether  at  or  before  that 
time.  The  flowers  are,  however,  so  lovely  and 
so  useful  for  cutting,  that  it  is  deserving  of  any 
amount  of  trouble  and  attention  to  have  it  in 
good  condition,  a result  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  treating  it  in  the  manner  just  indi- 
cated. All  the  Columbines  delight  in  a deep 
rich  sandy  soil  where  they  can  find  plenty  of 
moisture  below  for  the  roots,  and  as  they  make 
their  grow'th  early,  the  friendly  shelter  of 
shrubs  or  rock  to  keep  oil'  cold  cutting  Avimls 
and  frosts  is  of  great  benefit,  if  not  too  near  to 
rob  them  or  restrict  their  root-room.  The  best 
way  to  treat  them  when  they  are  to  be  grown 
in  single  patches  in  borders  is  to  dig  up  the  soil 
to  a good  depth,  and,  while  doing  so,  to  w'ork  in 
some  rotten  manure,  keeping  the  same  w'ell 
down  in  order  that  the  plants  may  have  it  to 
feed  on  as  they  come  into  flow'er.  If  w'hen  this 
is  about  to  take  place  a slight  mulching  of  leaf- 
mould  be  afforded  and  a soaking  of  water  given, 
the  bloom  will  be  much  finer  and  more  lasting 
than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

A.  chrysantha  stands  next  in  point  of  merit, 
and  is  one  that  affords  a rich  contrast  as  regards 
colour.  It  has  canary-yellow  flowers  of  the 
same  form,  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  foregoing. 
This  by  many  is  considered  only  a variety  of 
A.  cierulea,  but  although  the  botanical  distinc- 
tion may  not  be  great,  they  differ  considerably 
in  habit  and  time  of  flowering,  A.  chrysantha 
being  at  least  a mouth  later,  and  altogether  of 
stronger  growth  and  constitution.  Although  it 
has  the  same  spur-like  appendages,  the  flowers 
are  smaller  than,  and  not  nearly  so  much  dis- 
tended as  those  in  A.  ccerulea. 

A.  CANADENSIS  was,  till  within  the  present 
century,  the  only  representative  of  the  New 
World  Columbines,  and  is,  compared  with  the 
two  kinds  just  named,  a very  slender  grower, 
rarely  exceeding  12  inches  high.  Its  flowers, 
too,  are  much  smaller,  but  what  they  lack  in 
size  is  made  up  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  the 
sepals  being  scarlet  and  the  petals,  bright  yellow. 
A.  canadensis  lutea,  introduced  in  1835,  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  a yellow  form  of  canadensis, 
which  it  in  other  respects  resembles. 

A.  GLANDULOSA  is  a charmingly  beautiful 
species,  but  one  that  does  not  succeed  well 
except  in  favoured,  cool,  shady  situations, 
where  its  roots  can  find  plenty  of  depth  and 
moisture.  It  is  a native  of  Siberia,  where  it 
is  found  near  the  margins  of  mountain  streams. 

A.  CALTFORNTCA. — This,  the  strongest  and  most 
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robust  of  all  the  American  species,  grows  to  a 
height  of  3 feet,  and  bears  flowers  of  a shell  like 
form,  which,  from  their  pendent  position,  are 
not  seen  to  adv'antage  unless  turned  up  and 
examined. 

A.  VULGARIS,  with  which  most  of  us  is  more 
or  less  familiar,  used  at  one  time  to  be  an  occu- 
pant of  almost  every  cottage  garden,  and  a more 
graceful  and  ornamental  plant  than  it  there 
formed  cannot  well  be  imagined.  Although  it 
has  in  most  places  been  lost  or  eradicated  to 
make  room  for  others  of  more  recent  date,  it  is 
not  yet  surpassed  either  in  utility  or  beauty  by 
its  more  favoured  rivals. 

There  are  many  more  named  kinds,  but  those 
enumerated  above  are  the  kinds  most  deserving 
of  cultivation,  and  by  growing  them  near 
together  and  sowing  seed  there  is  no  end  to  the 
variety  of  form  and  colour  that  may  be  obtained, 
especially  among  our  native  kinds,  which  are 
the  most  suitable  for  growing  near  the  margins 
of  drives  or  woodland  walks,  where,  once  fairly 
established,  they  would  take  care  of  themselves. 
Excepting  these,  all  should  be  looked  on  as 
biennials,  and,  as  before  observed,  raised 
annually  by  sowing  the  seed  under  glass  early  in 
spring,  and  afterwards  pricking  the  plants  out 
and  nursing  them  on  till  strong  enough  to  plant 
out  in  August ; or,  if  sown  at  that  time,  keep 
them  under  protection  till  the  following  spring  ; 
but  the  first  is  the  best  way  of  treating  them,  as 
they  have  the  whole  summer  for  making  their 
growth.  J. 


THB  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

VEGETABLE  MARROWS  FOR  MARKET. 

The  abundance  of  Vegetable  Marrows  to  be 
seen  in  Covent-garden  and  the  streets  of  London 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  gives  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  grown  in 
market  gardens.  Although  they  are  often  sold 
at  a cheap  rate,  yet  the  productiveness  of  the 
Vegetable  Marrow  renders  it,  in  good  seasons, 
one  of  the  most  jirofitable  of  crops.  The  jam  and 
marmalade  manufacturers  use  large  quantities  of 
Vegetable  Marrows,  and  private  individuals 
often  turn  them  to  a similar  account.  When 
well  made.  Vegetable  Marrow  jam  is  wholesome, 
and  much  better  than  some  of  the  questionable 
jams  which  one  often  sees  sold  in  the  poorer 
shops.  Early  in  March  hot-beds  are  erected  for 
producing  Vegetable  Marrows,  the  seed  of 
which  is  either  sown  thickly  in  pots  or  pans  of 
common  soil  plunged  in  the  beds  or  sown  broad- 
cast on  a bed  with  a few  inches  deep  of  soil 
placed  over  the  fermenting  material.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  show  two  rough  leaves  they  are 
pricked  into  other  beds  or  into  pots.  The  usual 
method  is  to  prepare  a series  of  frames  set  on 
slightly  heated  hot- beds  ; on  the  surface  of  these 
place  a few  inches  deep  of  soil,  into  which  plunge 
6-inch  pots,  filled  with  common  garden  mould 
to  the  brims,  as  thickly  as  they  can  be  stowed 
together.  Into  each  of  these  pots  two  Marrow 
plants  are  dibbled,  and  here  they  remain  till 
planting-time,  hardening  them  off  by  gradual 
but  increased  exposure  in  fine  weather.  The 
first  plantation  is  made  out-of-doors  during 
April,  but  the  plants  make  little  progress  until 
the  end  of  the  month.  When  ridge  culture  is 
practised  the  ground  is  marked  off  in  lines  for 
them  about  10  feet  apart,  and  each  plant  is 
about  6 feet  or  8 feet  asunder  in  the  row. 
Where  each  is  to  be  planted,  a hole  about 
20  inches  deep  and  2 feet  or  2^  feet  wide  is  dug 
and  filled  with  fermenting  manure,  which  is 
covered  over  with  the  soil  that  has  been  thrown 
out  in  the  excavation.  Here  the  plants  are 
planted,  the  contents  of  one  pot  being  put  in 
every  ridge,  and  covered  over  with  hand-lights 
or  large  cloches.  A little  earth  is  at  first  drawn 
around  the  base  of  the  lights,  so  as  to  keep  all 
close  and  free  from  cold  currents  of  wind  ; and, 
in  the  event  of  frosty  or  cold  windy  weather 
setting  in,  mats  or  litter  are  also  placed  around 
and  over  the  lights.  Excited  by  the  heat  from 
the  fermenting  manure  beneath  them,  and  pro- 
tected from  cold  overhead,  they  are  almost  as 
snug  as  in  a hot-bed,  and,  consequently,  they 
soon  take  to  their  new  quarters,  form  fresh 
roots,  and  begin  to  grow.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  lights  are  tilted  up  a little  on  the 
south  si<ie,  by  means  of  half-bricks  or  small 
flower-pots,  during  favourable  opportunities, 
but  shut  up  at  night.  When  growth, 


however,  begins  to  make  rapid  progress,  the 
lights  are  left  a little  tilted  up  at  night,  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  shoots  that  are  pushing  for- 
ward, and  require  more  room  than  is  afforded 
under  their  little  glass-houses,  until  finally  the 
lights  are  entirely  removed,  which  will  probably 
be  in  the  latter  half  of  May.  From  this  planta- 
tion fruit  is  generally  cut  in  the  first  or  second 
week  in  June,  depending  on  the  warmth  of  the 
season.  Large  growers  have  generally  from 
four  to  six  plantations  of  Marrows,  each 
succeeding  the  other  by  a fortnight,  so  that  the 
last  planting  is  made  late  in  June.  Midseason 
crops  are  planted  on  ground  just  cleared  of 
Radishes.  If  the  Radishes  be  not  cleared  at 
the  time  of  planting,  the  Marrows  are  planted 
in  every  alternate  alley  between  the  beds,  thus 
permitting  the  Radish  crops  to  bo  removed  at 
convenience.  For  the  later  crops,  ground 


“Dark-ribbed”  or  “Long  Black  Vegetable  Marrnv. 


occupied  by  spring  Spinach,  Radishes,  autumn- 
sown  Onions,  Cabbages,  or  Cauliflowers,  forms 
a good  medium.  The  space  between  the  rows 
is  not  lost  during  the  minority  of  the  Marrows, 
but  is  cropped  to  within  2 feet  of  them  with 
Lettuces,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
generally  three  or  four  lines  of  Cabbages  or 
Cauliflowers  planted  along  the  centre  of  the 
space.  Turnips  also  sometimes  form  the  inter 
crop.  During 

The  early  stages  of  growth,  if  the  weather 
be  dry,  little  basins  of  earth  are  drawn  round 
the  plants  to  form  a hole  for  the  retention  of 
water,  of  which  they  get  a good  supply  until 
their  foliage  covers  the  ground.  The  plants 
begin  to  fruit  when  the  vines  are  J feet  or  so  in 
length,  and  continue  growing  and  fruiting  until 
frost,  drought,  or  mildew  renders  them  useless. 
In  a dull  rainy  season,  provided  it  be  warm, 
they  thrive  apace  and  fruit  heavily ; but  in  a 
hot  and  dry  one  they  are  short-lived  and  less 
profitable.  When  they  are  growing,  pieces  of 
stone  or  brick  are  sometimes  placed  on  the 
advancing  vines  as  they  are  pegged  to  the 
round,  to  cause  them  to  root  at  the  joints  and 
thus  afford  themselves  increased  means  of  sup- 
port. No  care  is,  however,  taken  of  them  as 
regards  thinning  the  overcrowded  vines  ; but 
sometimes  the  growers  mulch  the  ground  with 
litter,  which  not  only  enriches  it,  but  preserves 
its  moisture,  prevents  to  some  extent  evapora- 
tion, and  keeps  the  fruit  clean  from  grit.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  bear,  every  fruit  is 
gathered  when  it  attains  a marketable  size,  for 
if  left  too  long,  they  render  the  plant  less  fruit- 
ful. They  are  gathered  three  times  a-week, 
the  gatherers  being  supplied  with  fruit-collect- 
ing baskets,  a stick,  and  a knife.  With  a stick 
they  turn  aside  the  leaves  of  the  plants  in  search 
of  the  Marrows,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to 
go  over  the  ground  quickly.  When  each  gatherer 
has  filled  a basket  it  is  carried  to  the  outside  of 
the  plantation  and  emptied  into  a heap,  or  into 
large  baskets,  or  a waggon  stationed  there  to 
receive  them.  The  trampling  the  Marrows 
undergo  in  the  process  of  gathering  does  not 
seem  to  injure  them  much.  In  August  .some 
good  fruits  arc  selected  and  marked  by  inserting 


an  upright  peg  alongside  of  each,  and  these  are 
allowed  to  remain  untouehed  till  ripe,  when  they 
are  cut  and  placed  within  frames  or  in  exposed 
situations  before  the  sun,  so  as  to  become 
thoroughly  ripened.  They  are  afterwards  placed 
in  a corner  in  some  of  the  sheds  to  await  a con- 
venient season  for  extracting  and  washing  the 
seeds.  After  the  middle  of  September  Vegetable 
Marrows  are  commonly  useless,  and  the  demand 
for  them  diminishes  ; consequently,  they  are  not 
after  that  time  worth  the  ground  they  oceupy. 
Sometimes  they  are  cleared  off  the  ground  at 
once,  and  at  other  tinier  they  are  left  until 
frost  completely  kills  them  ; but  in  all  cases 
the  haulm  is  raked  off  and  carted  to  the  manure- 
heap  before  manuring  or  digging  the  ground, 
which  is  usually  planted  at  once  with  Coleworts. 
Custard  Marrows  are  grown  out-of-doors  on 
the  same  system  as  early  Vegetable  Marrows, 
but  as  they  are  weaker  growers  than  the 
latter  they  are  only  planted  about  8 feet  by 
6 feet  apart.  The  ground  is  also,  as  a rule, 
mulched  all  over,  and  in  the  event  of  dry  weather 
they  get  occasional  good  waterings.  The  chief 
market  varieties  grown  are  a selection  from  the 
old  Cream  Marrow  and  the  Long  Black  Marrow, 
a fine  kind  (here  figured).  The  latter  has  a 
dark-coloured  skin,  and  is  of  very  excellent 
flavour,  and  it  is  hardy  and  prolific.  B, 


1080.  — Making  Asparagus-beds.  — 

This  is  a much  more  simple  matter  than  many 
imagine,  all  that  is  really  necessary  being  to 
trench  a plot  of  ground  deeply,  and  manure  it 
liberally.  Then  set  out  the  plants — those  only 
one  year  old  are  the  best — placing  them  18  inches 
or  2 feet  apart,  with  2.^  feet  or  3 feet  between 
the  rows.  If  planted  closer  they  will  fill  the 
bed  more  quickly,  but  the  shoots  will  never  be 
so  strong.  There  is  no  necessity  to  raise  the 
bed,  unless  the  ground  lies  very  low  and  damp  ; 
but  where  the  subsoil  is  holding  clay,  a drain 
should  be  put  in  to  carry  off  any  stagnant  water. 
The  top  6 inches  or  8 inches  should  be  made 
very  fine,  rich,  and  mellow,  by  being  fre- 
quently worked,  and  also  by  the  addition  of 
well-decayed  manure,  leaf-mould,  rotted  turf, 
old  potting-soil,  sand,  and  the  like — that  is,  if 
it  is  not  naturally  sufficiently  light  and  friable. 
The  right  time  to  plant  is  towards  the  end  of 
April  or  in  Maj^,  when  the  young  plants  are 
beginning  to  grow  nicely.  The  less  time  they 
are  out  of  the  ground  the  better,  so  they  should 
be  procured  as  near  home  as  possible. — B.  C.  R. 

1018. — Seed  Potatoes. — “Irish  Novice” 
should  keep  Potatoes  intended  for  seed  spread 
out  as  thinly  as  space  will  allow,  for  some  of 
the  early  kinds  will  start  into  growth  even 
before  Christmas  if  placed  in  heaps,  and  when 
they  are  intended  for  seed  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  skin  getting  greened  or  discoloured  ; in 
fact,  many  growers  think  it  is  an  advantage.  I 
may  also  add  that  keeping  as  cool  as  possible  is 
an  important  consideration,  and  for  this  reason 
underground  cellars,  although  quite  safe  from 
frost,  are  usually  too  warm  for  keeping  seed 
Potatoes  in,  except  during  the  severest  weather, 
after  which  they  should  be  spread  out  on  a 
floor,  or  on  shelves  in  single  layers,  in  which 
condition  they  may  be  kept  until  the  end  of 
April  or  May  without  the  shoots  getting  too 
advanced. — J.  G.,  Gosport. 

“ Irish  Novice”  will  find  the  best  manner 

of  keeping  seed  Potatoes  is  to  lay  them  singly 
in  shallow  boxes,  storing  them  in  a cool,  dry 
place.  They  should  be  thoroughly  ripened  and 
dried  out-of-doors  previously,  which  will  harden 
and  turn  the  sets  green,  but  this  is  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise.  They  cannot  be  kept 
too  cool  and  airy  if  preserved  from  frost.  It  is 
not  needful  to  encourage  their  sprouting  before 
March,  as  the  shorter  and  sturdier  the  sprouts 
are  the  better.  They  should  be  developed  in 
the  full  light,  with  little  heat  and  plenty  of 
air. — Pendenni.s. 

1100.— Tomatoes.— Certainly,  Tomatoes  the  size  of  a 
marble  now  will  swell  up  and  ripen  some  time  before 
Christmas  (and  probably  in  a month  or  a little  more)  with 
the  aid  of  a little  heat.  Tomatoes  planted  out  usually 
produce  considerably  more  fruit  than  those  in  pots  ; hut 
if  the  soil  is  rich  they  grow  too  strong,  and  then  do  not 
fruit  So  well.  Always  keep  the  side-shoots  pinched  out, 
and  shorten  the  lower  leaves  only  when  the  plants  get  tall 
and  strong.  You  must  give  little  or  no  water  now,  and 
reduce  the  foliage  considerably. — B.  C.  R. 

990.— Winter  Cucumbers.— I am  willing  to  give 
my  experience  on  growing  these  in  the  old-fashioned  hot- 
bed in  the  winter.  With  great  care'and  good  treatment  you 
ma\-  succeed  on  until  the  dark  'days  of  December,  after 
that  it  is  not  possible  yo>i  are  to  do  g'ood  any  longer, 
wheu  all  may  be  thrown  aside  until  spring  again.- P.  O.  D. 
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always  admired,  and  are  first-class  for  cutting. 
The  habit  of  growth  of  the  plant  is  very  free. 
The  strongest  young  shoots  should  be  trained  up 
the  wires,  allowing  the  tlowering-shoots  to  hang 
loose  down  from  the  roof.  The  plant  requires, 
while  growing,  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root  ; 
during  the  winter  is  best  kept  almost  dry,  and 
it  should  then  be  pruned  hard  back. 

Frederick  Buss. 


LATTICE-PLANT  (OUVIRANDRA). 

In  reply  to  several  queries,  among  the  most 
singular  of  all  vegetable  productions  are 
the  Ouvirandras  or  Lattice-plants.  They  are 
stove  aquatics  whose  leaves  float  near  the 
top  of  the  water  in  which  they  grow,  but 
not  quite  on  the  surface.  The  water  should  not 
be  very  deep,  for  the  plants  are  not  large 
growers — the  leaves  of  a healthy,  well-grown 
specimen  rarely  attain  a length  of  more  than 
12  inches  or  15  inches,  and  are  borne  on  foot- 
stalks not  nearly  so  long  as  the  leaf-blade. 
Coming  as  they  do  from  Madagascar,  a country 
proverbial  for  its  high  temperature,  it  follows 
that  under  cultivation  Lattice-plants  must  be 
continuously  in  water  kept  at  something 
approaching  a uniform  temperature.  Another 
matter  of  importance  is  that  the  water  should 
be  clean  and  without  sediment,  otherwise  the 
deposit  left  on  the  leaves  would  not  only  spoil 
their  appearance,  but  also  cause  them  to  decay 
prematurely.  These  Ouvirandras  can  be  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  crowns,  but  I much 
prefer  seedlings,  which  are  produced  freely  from 
self-grown  seeds  wherever  the  plants  are  grown 
well,  and  have  sufficient  room.  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  induced  to  grow  freely  in  a moderate 
space,  such  as  a tub  3 feet  or  so  in  diameter  and 
2 feet  deep.  In  the  bottom  of  this  should  be 
put  a mound  of  loam  about  6 inches  or  8 inches 
deep  and  a foot  in  diameter  ; in  this  the  young 
plant  should  be  placed  and  the  soil  just  pressed 
around  it,  the  surface  of  the  mound  being 
left  quite  smooth  ; then  fill  up  with  water  at 
a temperature  of  80  degs. , introducing  it  very 
gentljq  so  as  not  to  displace  the  soil.  The 


requiring  the  water  kept  in  a continuously  warm 
state.  This  cannot  well  bo  done  except  in  a 
house  in  which  a high  temperature  is  main- 
tained, and  unless  such  is  at  command  it  is  of 
little  use  attempting  their  cultivation.  Where 
the  plants  have  plenty  of  room  they  grow  to  a 
large  size,  forming  a number  of  crowns  with  some 
dozens  of  leaves,  in  which  case  they  usually 
flower,  and  the  seeds  vegetate  readily.  There 
are  two  kinds — 0.  Berneriana  and  0.  fene- 
stralis  (here  figured) ; the  leaves  of  0.  Ber- 
neriana are  blunter  than  those  of  0.  fenestralis, 
and  the  former  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the 
best  grower.  B. 


1081.— Blackening  hot-water  pipes.— A mix- 
ture of  boiled  oil  and  lamp-black  is  the  right  thing.  This 
will  noc  injure  anything  ; but  tar,  or  any  kind  of  varnish 
containing  tar,  must  be  avoided. — B.  C.  E. 

9S6.— Clematis  in  a greenhouse.— I presume  it  is 
Clematis  Jackmani  alba  you  name,  if  so,  it  is  indeed  very' 
hardy,  and  if  you  do  not  wish  lor  early-flowering  it  would 
surely  do  well  outside  by-  a sunny  wall  or  such  an  aspect 
all  the  year  round. — P.  O.  D. 

1011.— Asparagus  plumosus.— Cut  down  only 
the  fronds  or  long  wiry  stems  when  they  become  shabby. 
But  if  in  spring,  when  new  growth  is  commencing,  the 
plant  looks  generally  unhealthy,  the  foliage  having  lost  its 
fresh  vigorous  appearance,  the  whole  of  it  may  be  cut 
down  to  the  base. — Pkndennis. 

Aralia  Sieboldi.  — This  very  useful 
plant  sometimes  gets  long  and  bare  in  the  stem, 
and  it  is  a good  plan  to  cut  the  top  off,  and 
place  it  in  a pot  in  the  propagating-house,  where 
it  soon  forms  roots  and  makes  a nice  bushy 
plant,  and  the  old  stump,  if  cut  off  close  down 
to  the  pot,  will  break  out  into  several  shoots,  and 
make  a finer  plant  than  before.  If  you  have  no 
propagating-house  bind  a quantity  of  Moss 
round  the  stem,  just  below  the  crown  of  the 
leaves,  and  cut  a notch  in  the  bark  on  both  sides 
of  the  stem.  Keep  it  constantly  moistened 
with  a syringe  and  roots  will  soon  be  formed,  so 
that  the  head  can  then  be  cut  off  and  potted. — 
J.  G.,  Gosport. 

1021.  — Gloxinia  culture.  — Seedling 
Gloxinias  need  but  little  stimulant  if  potted  and 
grown  on  in  good  rich  turfy  soil,  leaf-mould  and 
a little  manure,  charcoal  and  sand.  When 


A Lattice-plant  (Ouvirandra  fenestralis). 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE  CLIMBERS. 

From  time  to  time  many  questions  are  asked  by 
alirgenumberof  amateurs  possessinggreenhouses 
where  the  temperature  is  kept  at  from  45  degs. 
to  55  degs.  during  the  winter  months,  as  to  the 
best  climbers  to  grow  that  will  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  bloom.  Well,  now,  after  many  years’ 
experience  in  cultivating  this  beautiful  class  of 
plants,  I can  onlj'  come  to  one  conclusion,  and 
that  is,  to  do  them  well,  they  must  be  planted 
out  in  a properly  prepared  border  in  the  green- 
house. ^Ve  will  suppose  the  greenhouse  to  be  a 
lean-to  of  some  20  feet  or  30  feet  in  length,  with 
staging  at  the  back,  a path  2 feet  6 inches  from  the 
door,  with  space  in  front  of  some  2 feet.  A 
line  of  4-inch  brickwork  the  w'hole  length  of  the 
house  should  be  put  up  2 feet  in  height,  with 
some  five  or  six  cross  divisions  of  4-inch  work. 
A ferv  outlets  at  the  bottom  must  be  provided 
for  the  water  to  escape.  This  is  by  no  means 
an  expensive  matter  and  if  properly  done  is  quite 
strong  enough.  Place  in  some  6 inches  in  depth 
of  broken  bricks  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  with  a 
thin  layer  of  pot  drainage.  Again  on  this  put  a 
thin  layer  of  turf,  Grass  side  dov.’iiwards.  I 
should  like  it  to  be  understood  that  the  drainage 
is  a very  important  matter.  As  regards  the 
soil,  the  undernamed  climbers  will  all  thrive  in 
a mixture  of  good  turfy  loam,  three  parts,  and 
one  part  of  well  decayed  manure  well  rubbed  to 
pieces,  with  a good  dash  of  coarse  .sand  added. 
The  loam  I prefer  to  have  pulled  to  pieces 
about  the  size  of  Walnuts — six  or  eight  barrow- 
fuls should  be  got  together,  the  whole  can  then 
be  properly  mixed.  Having  prepared  the  soil, 
and  wishing  to  be  successful,  it  is  well  to  start 
with  good  clean  young  plants  in  48-sized  pots. 
The  soil  in  the  pots  should  be  just  moist  before 
planting,  the  pots  and  crocks  should  be  carefully 
removed,  the  ball  slightly  reduced,  but  not  to 
damage  any  roots.  The  new  soil  must  be  made 
firm  about  them,  but  they  must  not  be  planted 
deeper  in  the  border  than  they  have  been  in  the 
pots.  The  training  which  looks  best  is  to  have 
about  three  wires  to  each  plant.  The  common 
galvanised  wire  is  the  most  useful,  which  ought 
to  be  put  up  tightly  6 inches  from  the  glass, 
from  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  back  ; the 
wire  is  best  with  one  coat  of  white  paint. 
Those  who  are  willing  to  venture  on  this  system 
i of  cultivating  greenhouse  climbers  will,  I am 
I sure,  have  great  satisfaction.  Abundance  of 

■ bloom  eight  months  of  the  year,  with  very  little 
attention  beyond  plenty  of  air,  moisture,  and 
water  throughout  the  summer,  from  September 
till  February  just  kept  moist.  Again,  a good  col- 
lection of  F erns  will  thrive  well  under  the  climbers. 
The  following  half-dozen  I have  named  as 

I they  should  be  planted.  First,  near  the  door, 
j Solanum  jasminoides,  a free-growing  plant,  pro- 
! ducing  abundance  of  bloom  throughout  the 

■ summer.  'The  flowers  are  white,  borne  in  large 
clusters.  As  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering  it 
should  be  pruned  back  somewhat  hard.  The 
young  growth  requires  training  carefully  out. 
Habrothamnus  elegans  : A grand  old  climber  ; 

i from  the  length  of  time  it  can  be  had  in  bloom, 
also  the  free-flowering  habit,  it  merits  a place  in 
every  collection.  The  scarlet  flowers  are  pro- 
' duced  in  large,  drooping  clusters,  having  a pretty 
appearance  hanging  down  under  the  roof  ; is 
in  flower  in  March,  and  if  cut  back  in  August 
will  flower  through  November.  Plumbago 
capensis  : This  is  well-known  by  most  amateurs, 
is  easy  of  culture,  and  of  free-flowering  habit  ; 
pale-blue,  produced  in  large  trusses.  8oon  as 
[ done  flowering  must  be  cut  hard  back.  Lapa- 
1 geria  rosea  : One  of  the  best  ; when  once  estab- 
lished very  free  grower,  also  lasting  in  bloom 
several  months.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped, 
of  great  substance.  The  foliage  should  be  kept 
clean ; requires  ])lenty  of  water  during  the 
summer.  Abutilon  vexillarium  variegatum  : a 
somewhat  old  variety,  but  as  a climber  still  one 
of  the  be.st,  the  pretty  spotted  foliage  being 
useful  for  cut  purposes.  The  flowers  arc  freely 
produced  on  established  plants,  the  dark 
stamens  extending  quite  an  inch  beyond  the 
corolla.  The  young  growth  should  be  allowed 
To  hang  down,  and  the  plant  should  not  be 
[syringed.  Bougainvill  ;a  glabra  : This  beautiful 
[climber  is  generally  treated  as  a stove  plant; 
ibut  if  given  the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse 
it  will  thrive  and  flower  abundantly.  The 
I remarkably  pretty  bracts  of  pink  and  red  are 


vessel  thus  furnished  should  be  set  over,  or 
as  close  as  possible  to,  the  hot-water  pipes,  so 
that  the  water  in  which  the  plant  is  immersed 
may  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature  ; this  is 
best  secured  by  growing  it  in  something  that 
will  hold  a considerable  body  of  water,  such  as 
a slate  or  lead  cistern  about  3 feet  square  ; in 
that  case  the  plant  can  be  put  in  a pot,  and  the 
pot  placed  on  another  inverted  in  the  tank,  and 
then  the  leaves  will  not  be  too  deep  in  the 
water.  Some  fresh  water  at  a temperature  of 
80  degs.  should  be  added  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  so  as  to  cause  a moderate  portion  to  run 
over  ; in  this  way  the  water  will  be  regularly 
renewed,  and  kept  in  a fresh,  clear  condition. 
Little  further  is  required,  except  that  if  the 
water,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  sug- 
gested, hajipens  to  get  foul,  it  should  be  com- 
pletely changed,  and  the  leaves  verj'  carefully 
sponged,  so  as  to  remove  all  slimy  matter  from, 
them.  These  plains,  however,  rarely  do  well 
if  the  water  cannot  De  kept  clean  without  entire 
renewal.  We  have  spoken  of  Ouvirandras  as 


raised  early  in  the  season  in  heat  the  seedlings 
require  one  or  two  shifts  in  pans  or  boxes  to 
strengthen,  afterwards  potting  them  in  3-inch 
pots  and  finally  to  5-inch  pots,  which  will  be  the 
largest  size  they  require  the  first  season.  If 
they  grow  very  strongly,  filling  the  latter  with 
abundant  roots,  nothing  will  suit  them  better 
than  weak  supplies  of  liquid  made  from  animal 
manures  or  soot.  The  stimulants  may  be  given 
when  the  flower-buds  show  and  after  the 
blooming  period  to  assist  the  foliage  in  maturing 
strong  bulbs. — Pendennis. 


1837.  — Flowers  for  cutting.  — The 

Gaillardias  are  amongst  the  most  popular  flowers 
for  cutting.  They  last  well  when  cut,  and 
everybody  likes  their  striking  colours.  The 
perennial  varieties  are  the  best,  as  they  come 
into  flower  early.  I have  just  sown  some  seed 
in  a box,  which  will  furnish  plants  to  set  out  in 
April  after  being  kept  in  a cold  frame  all 
the  winter.  Slips  obtained  now  and  struck 
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as  cuttings  would  be  still  better.  You  may, 
however,  get  them  into  flower  in  July  if 
you  sow  the  seed  in  a hot-bed  in  March. 
If  your  soil  is  fairly  rich  set  out  the 
plants  18  inches  apart  each  way,  or  the 
growth  will  get  so  crowded  that  they 
will  topple  over  and  the  flower  spikes  get 
crooked.  In  that  condition  they  are  compara- 
tively useless.  The  Catananche  is  an  old- 
fashioned  subject,  yet  one  of  the  most  useful 
which  I can  grow,  as  the  flower-stems  are  long 
and  slender.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  with 
white,  the  other  with  bluish  flowers.  With  me 
it  comes  into  flower  at  the  end  of  August  if 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  ; but  if  the 
seed  was  sown  in  a frame  at  the  same  time,  it 
would,  of  course,  blossom  earlier.  It  may  also 
be  treated  as  a perennial.  Each  plant  re- 
quires plenty  of  room,  and  not  a very  rich  soil. 
Shirley  Poppies,  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
autumn  or  early  spring,  come  into  flower  early 
in  the  summer.  In  making  up  bunches  of 
flowers  for  the  purpose  this  correspondent 
requires,  one  feels  the  want  of  flowers 
of  a bright  red-colour,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  from  annual  plants.  To 
furnish  this  colour  I grow  the  Double  and 
Single  Geums  ; although  they  are  perennials 
they  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  which,  if  sown 
in  the  open  ground  early  one  season,  will  flower 
the  next.  Different  shades  of  red,  pink,  and 
white  are  to  be  had  from  the  Pyrethrums, 
which,  if  sown  early  under  glass,  will  flower  the 
same  season,  and  the  plants  will  last  for  years. 
Godetia  Lady  Albemarle  and  Lady  Satin  Rose 
furnish  two  colours  that  find  a good  many 
admirers,  and  being  hardy  annuals  they  can  be 
sown  where  they  are  to  blossom.  The  ground 
must  not  be  too  rich,  and  the  plants  should  be 
6 inches  apart  each  way  in  the  bed.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered  that  when  this  and  the 
other  subjects  I have  named  are  growing  in  a 
poor  soil  that  they  want  watering  oftener  in  dry 
weather  than  when  the  ground  is  rich.  To 
furnish  flowers  for  bunching  I find  the  blossoms 
are  more  enduring  and  the  growth  more  suitable 
for  such  an  arrangement  than  when  it  is  more 
vigorous.  The  dwarf  form  of  the  Annual  Single 
Sunflower  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  plants 
for  late  summer  and  autumn  flowering.  Its  single 
ray  of  bright-yellow  florets  and  black  disc  are 
very  striking.  The  Nigelia  (or  Love  in  the  Mist) 
is  valuable  for  cutting  while  it  lasts.  The  singu- 
lar form  of  the  flower  and  its  surroundings  in- 
terest a good  many  people.  It  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground  in  April.  Sweet  Peas  will,  of 
course,  be  included  in  the  selection  ; they  re- 
quire to  be  sown  in  good  soil  in  the  spring,  and 
the  roots  must  have  plenty  of  water  in  dry 
weather.  The  tall  branching  Larkspur  is 
another  annual  that  I find  comes  in  well  for 
making  up  light  arrangements,  as  after  the 
centre  of  the  plant  is  removed  the  side  growths 
develop  to  a useful  size.  The  plants  also  fur- 
nish many  and  pleasing  colours.  Coreopsis 
lanceolata  is  a perennial,  but  if  the  seed  is  sown 
early  in  the  spring  the  plants  will  flower  in  the 
following  autumn.  It  is  the  finest  thing  for 
cutting  that  we  have,  the  flowers  being  freely 
produced  on  long,  slender  stems,  and  bright- 
yellow  in  colour.  Another  indispensable 
plant  is  the  Scabious.  If  sown  under  glass 
in  the  spring  the  plants  flower  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  continue  to  do  'so  until  the  autumn. 
There  is  a great  variety  of  colours  and  some  of 
them  very  distinct.  I do  not  find  it  so  difficult 
to  grow  the  flowers  as  I do  to  find  suitable  green- 
ery at  a cheap  rate  to  associate  with  them,  for 
a bunch  of  flowers  without  foliage  or  greenery 
of  some  kind  is  not  very  pleasing.  The  green 
tops  of  the  ordinary  Asparagus  is  the  most  suit- 
able when  available,  as  it  has  a light  appearance 
and  is  fairly  enduring.  This  and  plenty  of  the 
variegated  Ribbon  Grass  is  the  best  to  grow  for 
this  purpose. — J.  C.  C. 
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reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half~yeaily  volumes. 
Price  Is.  6<i.  ; post  free,  Is.  9d.  Complete  set  of  volumes,  of 
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FRUIT. 

WATER  MELONS. 

Some  of  the  seldom  seen  fruits  of  the  true 
Water  Melon  (see  illustration)  may  now  be  found 
in  Covent  Garden.  They  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  oval-shaped  kinds  generally  seen  about 
London  under  this  name.  When  grown  and 
well  ripened  in  hot  countries  the  Water  Melon 
is  a great  favourite.  In  the  true  Water  Melon 
the  flesh  is  scarlet  and  the  seed  is  black.  In 
summer  Melons  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly 
refreshing.  Perhaps  they  might  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  any  ordinary  pit  or  frame  in  this 
country  in  summer  ? Have  any  of  our  readers 
tried  to  cultivate  these  Melons  in  the  manner 
indicated  ? We  think  that  spare  pits  and  frames 
might  well  be  utilised  in  this  way  in  the  summer 


The  true  Water  Meloii. 


months.  There  is  no  fruit  that  is  more 
refreshing  than  a slice  of  a well-ripened  Water 
Melon  in  hot  weather.  B. 


1047.— Black  Hamburgh  Vine.— Start 
the  Vines  in  February  in  a temperature  of 
50  degs.  at  night,  55  degs.  to  65  degs.  by  day, 
the  latter  with  sun-heat  to  assist ; 5 degs.  jise 
may  be  given  when  the  buds  break  into  leaf. 
The  winter  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the 
Vines  as  cool  as  possible,  using  little  or  no  fire- 
heat,  except  in  frosty  weather,  admitting  plenty 
of  air  at  all  times  but  when  storms  prevail. 
Shortly  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  prune  the 
Vines.  If  pruned  on  the  spur  system,  out  back 
the  side-shoots  situated  on  each  side  of  the  main- 
rods  to  the  boldest  and  plumpest  bud  which 
can  be  found  on  each,  preferably  selecting  those 
near  the  base  of  the  present  year’s  growth. 
Buds,  however,  of  this  character  cannot  always 
be  found  as  low  down  as  desirable.  In  this  case 
they  must  be  selected  higher,  even  at  the  risk  of 
lengthening  the  spurs.  Where  crowded  thin 
out  the  weakest  and  worst-placed  side-shoots, 
leaving  the  remainder  about  15  inches  apart 
alternately  each  side  of  the  main  rods.  After 
pruning  the  Vines  must  be  cleaned.  Loose  and 
ragged  bark  may  be  removed,  but  no  peeling 
or  scraping  attempted.  Then  well  wash  every 
particle  of  wood  with  a solution  of  soft-soap, 
4 oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  well  working  it  into 
every  crevice.  Use  no  clay  in  the  solution.  The 
walls  and  woodwork  of  the  house  ought  then  to 
be  washed  with  warm  water  and  soap,  lime- 
washing  the  former  with  newly-slaked  lime. 
Syringe  the  glass  with  clear  water.  Remove  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  border  surface,  top-dressing 
with  turfy  loam  and  manure. — Pexdenkis. 

1035.— An  unfruitful  Pear-tree.  — The  tree 
simply  requires  root-pruning,  which  may  be  done  at  any 
time  next  month  (O  'tober),  and  the  sooner  the  better  tlien. 
Cut  through  the  tap  or  any  deep-lying  roots,  not  those 
near  the  surface. — B.  C.  R. 

1030.— Pyramid  fruit  - trees.— Pyramid  Apple- 
trees,  if  on  Paradise  stocks  and  not  root  pruned,  may  be 
planted  6 feet  or  7 feet  apart ; but  if  on  the  same  stock 
and  root-pruned,  the  trees  may  be  planted  as  closely  as 
4 feet  or  5 feet.  Pyramid  Plums  may  be  6 feet  apart. 
Cherries  on  the  Mahaleb  stock  may  have  a distance  of 
7 feet  between  the  trees  when  root-pruning  is  not  prac- 
tised.—Pexdenms. 

1033.— Pyramid  Plum-trees.— Plumsare 
the  worst  of  all  fruit-trees  to  grow  in  the  form 
of  pyramids,  as  they  grow  so  freely  that  they 
must  be  cut  about  every  year  to  keep  them  in 
form.  If  you  have  room  for  the  trees  to  extend 


let  them  develop  into  large  bushes.  To  do  this 
cut  the  long  shoots  halfway  back  in  the  winter. 
If  you  must  keep  them  as  pyramids  you  may 
cut  them  into  shape  at  once,  and  those  that 
have  been  planted  two  years  may  be  taken  up 
and  replanted  early  next  November,  which  will 
check  the  strong  growth  and  make  them  more 
fruitful. — J.  C.  C. 

1083.— Treatment  of  an  Apple-tree. 

— -I  suspect  the  tree  is  making  a lot  of  rank 
growth  ; in  that  case  it  requires  root-pruning  to 
check  this  luxuriance  and  to  induce  it  to  make 
fruit-buds.  If  the  tree  is  less  than  ten  years 
old  cut  a trench  3 feet  away  from  the  stem,  and 
as  deep  as  the  roots  are  found.  The  trench 
need  not  be  a wide  one — just  space  enough  to 
enable  a person  to  work  in  comfortably.  Sever 
all  roots  that  are  come  in  contact  with,  especially 
those  that  are  devoid  of  fibrous  matter,  paring 
the  end  of  each  root  quite  clean  and  smooth. 
The  end  of  September  is  the  best  time  for  the 
work  to  be  carried  out.  Fill  in  the  trench  with 
soil,  making  it  firm. — S.  P. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

PLANTS  FOR  A SMALL  PORTICO. 

1049. — The  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  place 
is  that  no  direct  sunlight  can  ever  penetrate  to  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  any  attempt  to  grow 
flowering  plants  is  out  of  the  question  ; but 
Ferns  would  do  well  here,  and  “ H.  A.  M.” 
might  make  an  interesting  collection  of  British 
Ferns  in  such  a place,  especially  procuring  the 
crested  and  other  varieties  which  have  been 
produced  of  late  years  by  the  painstaking  work 
of  our  Fern-growers,  many  of  which  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  rare 
and  delicate  kinds,  such  as  the  Beech  Fern 
(Polypodium  Phegopteris)  the  Oak  Fern  (P. 
dryopteris),  the  English  Maiden-hair  (Adiantum 
Capillus- Veneris),  and  the  lovely  Devonshire 
Fern  (Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum),  which, 
with  the  crested  forma  of  Scolopendriumvulgare 
(Hart’s-tongue  Fern),  and  the  Polypody  (Poly- 
podium vulgare),  are  evergreen,  and  therefore 
specially  useful  in  winter,  and  Selaginella 
Kraussiana  is  hardy,  and  very  pretty  for  car- 
peting. Of  course  greenhouse  Ferns  will  do 
here  in  summer  - time,  and  might  possibly 
survive  the  winter  ; but  an  oil-stove  is  a 
deadly  thing  for  plants,  and  they  would 
probably  do  better  without  it  than  with  it,  as  it 
is  sure  to  make  them  thoroughly  unhealthy, 
which  the  cold  would  not  do,  if  they  survive  it. 
An  old-fashioned  colza-oil  lamp,  placed  on  the 
floor  on  frosty  nights,  would  keep  the  frost  out 
without  poisoning  the  air  ; or  a hot-air  stove, 
on  the  new  system  (which  generates  steam  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  gives  out  no  noxious  smells), 
would  answer  the  purpose,  but  anyone  who 
wishes  to  try  the  effect  of  the  open  oil-stove  on 
the  air,  should  attempt  to  breathe  it  a few  feet 
above  the  flames,  and  flowers  need  fresh  air  as 
much  as  we  do.  Ivy  is  probably  the  only 
creeper  that  would  do  well  here  ; Ampelopsis 
Veitchi  might,  however,  be  tried,  and  Trades- 
cantias  of  the  purple  reversed  variety  would  do 
well  in  baskets.  It  is  just  possible  that  Masde- 
vallias,  and  one  or  two  other  half-hardy  Orchids, 
might  be  cultivated  here,  and  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  procure  a well-established  plant 
of  M.  Harryana  to  try  ; the  brilliant  flame- 
coloured  flowers  of  this  lovely  Orchid  would 
be  highly  decorative  in  such  a place,  but 
they  will  stand  neither  frost  nor  an  oil-stove. 
In  order  to  add  colour  to  this  fernery,  how- 
ever, it  will  only  be  necessary  to  cultivate  bulbs, 
such  as  Van  Thol  Tulips,  and  other  later  kinds  : 
Campernelle,  Jonquils,  Hyacinths  of  many  hues, 
Scilla  sibirica,  for  its  lovely  clear  bine  tint, 
Crocuses,  Early  Paper-White  Narcissus,  and 
later  Daffodils,  all  of  which  can  be  grown  in  a 
south  window  very  easily,  and,  indeed,  out-of- 
doors  (except  the  earlier  blossoms)  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  feruer}-  when  the  flowers  begin  to 
open,  where  they  will  last  a long  time  in  beauty. 
A few 

Handsome  Palms  may  be  placed  at  the 
back  (if  the  frost  is  excluded)  ; they  would  do 
best  in  pots,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  out  and 
given  a time  of  sunshine  out-of-doors  occasion- 
ally in  summer  ; and  if  hardy  Ferns  only  are 
grown,  the  Palms  should  be  taken  into  the 
drawing-room  during  sharp  frost.  Drao*na  con- 
gesta  and  D.  indivisa  will  also  stand  the  shade 
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a long  time,  but  should  be  treated  as  the  Palms 
abov'e.  Colour  may  be  easily  had  in  summer 
by  standing  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  full  bloom 
(easilj’  brought  on  in  the  sunshine  anywhere), 
or  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Begonias,  and  many 
other  flowering  plants,  amongst  the  Perns  ; with 
a few  loose  pieces  of  rough  Cork  and  plenty  of 
clean  Moss  the  pots  can  be  completely  hidden, 
but  as  slugs  are  a terrible  pest  in  such  places,  it 
will  be  well  to  pour  boiling  water  over  the 
Moss  before  using  it,  to  destroy  all  insects,  for 
it  is  full  of  the  germs  of  these  when  gathered  in 
the  woods.  If  wooddice,  slugs,  &o.,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  place,  “ H.  A.  M.”  will  do  well  to 
make  a clean  sweep  of  them  before  putting  in 
any  plants,  after  which  the  walls  should  be 
white  washed  or  painted,  and  plenty  of  lime 
thrown  about  in  the  corners  to  kill  any  young 
grubs  whicli  may  hatch  out.  Very  little  water 
will  be  needed  here  in  winter,  as  there  will  be 
little  evaporation  ; during  the  summer  more 
may  be  given,  and  tliere  must  be  a light  open 
at  the  top  of  the  glass  to  let  out  the  moisture. — 
1.  L.  11. 


RULES  FOR  OORRHSPONDENTS 


Qaestlons.  — Qutriea  and  cmswra  are  inserted  in 
OiRBsswo/ree  of  charge  if  correapcmdents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  doum  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  0/ 
Gardbnino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pdblisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  otny  designation  he  may  desire  to  he  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardsnino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  I'heir  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspordents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
' very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  me.ntim 
1 the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  artiaes  inserted  in  Gardsnino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

[ 1117.  — Cattleya  Schillerfana.  — Will  someone 

kindly  state  how  this  Orchid  should  be  treated? — G.  T. 

I Flook. 

I 1118 —Propagating  Clematis.— Will  cuttings  of 
I Clematis  strike  in  heat,  or  if  not,  how  else  should  they  be 
I propagated  ?— Beta. 

111H- — Ampelopsls  Veitchi. — Can  I grow  Ampe- 
lopjis  Veitchi  in  a tub  to  cover  a wall  at  the  back  of  ray 
1 house  with  a northerly  e.\po3ure? — K.  F.  A. 

1120 — Propagating  a Tulip-tree.— Will  someone 
I kindly  let  me  know  how  a Tulip-tree  can  be  best  propa- 
gated ? Is  it  by  grafting  or  by  cuttings  ?— .Jaxh  Godley. 

1121. — Hardy  White  Jasmines. —I  shall  feel 
muYh  obliged  if  someone  will  kindly  give  description  and 
name  of  the  varieties  of  White  Jasmines  for  growing  out- 
doors ?— II.  G.  G. 

1122. — Pickling  Tomatoes  — Will  someone  kindly 
state  the  best  W'ay  of  pickling  or  preserving  Tomatoes  ? 

■ And  what  is  the  best  stage  of  ripe-.jess  to  gather  for  this 
purpose?— G.  J.  Randall. 

1121—  Tomatoes  not  setting  their  fruit.— 

My  Tomatoes,  both  indoors  and  out,  Howered  well,  but  did 
not  set  their  fruil.  Has  this  been  usual  this  year,  and  how 
can  it  he  accounted  for? — C.  1), 

1121— Elder-trees.— There  are  about  twenty  Elder- 
; tiees  in  mr  garden  ; do  they  need  cutting  hack  yet  ? They 
' are  full  of  fruit  and  Hower  now,  and  I believe  were  cut  in 
some  time  last  year.— S.  Blackie. 

1125.  — Weigelas. — These  do  very  badly  with  me. 

I The  wood  dies  back  and  seems  to  canker  at  the  bottom. 

1)0  they  require  a light  soil  and  sheltered  position  ? Mine 
are^raiher  exposed,  and  in  a somewhat  clayey  soil  ? — 

1126. — Tomato  Champion.— What  kind  of  a 
Tomato  is  Champion?  I have  grown  it  this  j ear,  but  it 

1 has  not  ripened  yet.  Is  it  a late  Tomato,  or  is  the  unsettled 
summer  the  cause  ? The  plants  have  fruited  well. — Gar- 
dener. 

I 1127. — Box-edging.— The  Box-edging  in  my  garden 

1 has  got  woody  and  hollow  at  the  bottom,  and  I think  there 
is^  nothing  to  lie  done  but  to  replant.  Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  tlie  best  time  of  rear  and  the  best  method 
of  doing  tliis? — C.  D. 

1128. — Begonia  fuchsioides. — I have  a large  plant 
of  Begonia  fuchsioides  in  a greenhouse.  The  top  of  the 
high  sliootsare  flowering  now.  I tliought  it  was  a Winter 

i Begonia.  About  1 yard  high.  Won’t  it  flower  anywhere 
but  at  tile  top  ?— Gardener. 

1129.  Bed  of  Violets. — I have  a bed  of  the  ordinary 
Purple  Violets  now  in  Hower  ; tlie  blossoms  are  tine  Im'. 
few  in  quantity.  Will  someone  please  tell  me  what  is  tlie 
liest  treatment  for  them  ? Should  they  be  mulched  all 
over  when  they  have  done  flowering,  and  if  so,  what 
should  the  mulch  consist  of  ? Will  they  require  watering 
m the  winter?  I have  some  young  plants  of  double  red 
ones,  not  in  flower,  but  looking  healthy.  Will  these 
require  mulching  ?— M.  M. 


1130. — Gladioli  the  second  year.— Ought  Glad- 
ioli to  lilossom  as  well  tlie  sc-cond  year  as  the-  llrst?  Mine 
do  not.  I keep  the  Imllis  in  paper-bags  during  tlie  winter. 
Would  tliey  do  butler  in  sand  ? Sometimes  the  Imlbs  after 
blooming  seem  to  shrivel  to  some  extent. — A.  B. 

1131. — Orchids.— I read  with  much  pleasure  the 
article  on  “Cool  Orchids  ’’  in  GardbNino,  September  8th. 
Would  someone  please  say  what  kind  of  flower  Oncidiiim 
ornithorrhyncum  he.ars — is  it  a peculiar  or  handsome 
flower,  ami  would  it  be  a good  plant  to  grow  ?— J.  U.  S. 

1132. — Peaches  and  Nectarines  falling  off, 
&C.— I shall  lie  obliged  to  anyone  who  would  tell  me 
the  cause  of  mv  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  orchard- 
house  falling  off,  and  many  of  them  shrivelling,  &c.  ? Is 
it,  as  I think,  for  want  of  water  early  in  the  season ?— 
I.  B.  R. 

1133  — Startlnga  Mushroom-bed.— Would  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  right  way  to  start  a Jlush- 
room-bed  ? I have  plenty  of  droppings  from  stable,  and 
.soil  liglit  and  sandy  ; or  must  loam  be  used?  Indeed,  I 
sliouid  be  glad  of  any  information  whic.li  would  lie  useful. 
— S.  Blackie. 

1131.— Lilium  auratum  after  flowering.— I 

have  a 1. ilium  auratum  in  flower  just  now.  Would  some- 
one please  to  tell  me  how  to  treat  it  after  flowering  ? I 
have  it  insiile  a window  with  a west  exposure.  I h.ave  110 
ground  or  leads.  Can  1 bring  it  up  next  year  without  any 
of  these? — Joski’M  Martin. 

113.5.— Using  an  attic  window  — I have  an  attic 
window,  about  4 feet  6 inches  by  3 feet  6 inches  in  front, 
nearly  .S.S.E.  with  side  lights  of  similar  dimensions. 
Can  I make  much  use  of  tliis  for  greenhouse  plants,  and, 
if  so,  of  what  species?  No  roof  light,  but  exposed  to  sun 
from  sunrise  until  about  2 p.m. — K,  F.  A. 

1136. — BushvRoses.— I .am  about  to  plant  a new  bed 
of  Bush  Roses.  Will  “ J.  C.  C.’'orsomeone  kindly  give  me 
the  names  of  at  least  twelve,  including  Vicountess  Folke- 
stone? I want  colours  ranging  from  pure-white  to  the 
very  darkest  shades?  Soil  rather  heavy;  sub-soil,  stiff 
clay.  Locality,  Suffolk.  — A Wol'ld-be  Ro.se-grower, 
Suffolk. 

1137. — Growing  Leeks  —I  was  at  a show  lately, 
and  there  were  some  very  large  Leeks  shown  there,  and  I 
was  told  that  they  were  using  copperas  in  a liquid  state  to 
grow  them.  Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  copperas  has 
anything  to  do  with  growing  good  Leeks,  and  if  so,  how  it 
should  be  applied  ? Should  I sow  the  seed  in  autumn  ?— 
Cottager,  Cydueli. 

1138. — “Geraniums ’’  not  flowering. — Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  what  I ought  to  do  another  season 
to  make  my  bedding  “ Geraniums  ” bloom  ? I usually  see 
them  in  some  grounds  near  me  one  mass  of  flowers,  in- 
stead of  which  mine  are  only  here  and  there  a bunch  of 
bloom.  Any  information  will  be  thankfully  received. 
Locality,  Oxford.— Amateur. 

1139. — Lilies  of  the  Valley.  My  Lilie.s  of  tlie 
Valley  never  flower  very  well,  but  lliii  year  they  have 
been  especially  tiail.  The  foliage  is  magniticent,  lint  tlie 
plants  produce  next  to  no  blooms.  The  aspect  is  north, 
with  about  an  hour  of  sun  in  the  morning,  and  they  are 
well  manured  every  year.  The  position  is  a high  one  in 
Kent.  What  shall  I do  ? — C.  D. 

1140. — Klllarney  Pern  (Trichomanes  radicans).— 
Will  someone  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  some  hints  how  to 
grow  this  fern  ? I got  one  a short  time  ago  from  Ireland, 
and  when  I received  it  the  fronds  were  fine  and  fresh,  but 
after  potting  it  the  fronds  all  died  away  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Will  it  break  away  again  next  j'ear  ? 
—Constant  Reader,  Linlithgoiv. 

1141. — Plants  for  the  South-west  of  Scot- 
land.—Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  most  suitable 
plants  for  naturalisation  for  the  South-west  of  Scotland? 
They  must  be  rabbit-proof.  There  is  a large  piece  of  water 
and  a burn  running  through  the  ground.  Would  Iris  be 
free  from  rats  and  rabbits,  and  which  varieties  are  most 
suitable  ? The  soil  is  chiefly  peat.— Ukatmer. 

1142. — Management  of  a vinery,  &c.— Having 
a vinery  which  is  full  of  Vines,  and  having  no  experience 
of  them,  I should  be  very  pleased  for  a little  information  as 
regards  heat  and  management  ? I have  a lot  of  Chrysan- 
themums I should  like  to  flower  underneath  them,  also  a 
few  other  plants.  Should  1 be  doing  right  to  keep  up 
heat  all  winter  or  would  the  Vines  want  rest? — Dafenev. 

11-43.— Raising  bulbs  from  seed.— Now  that  the 
time  for  planting  imlbs  is  fast  approaching,  I should  be 
oliliged  if  someone  will  give  me  some  information  relative 
to  raising  them  from  seed— viz.,  Hyacinths,  Freesias,  and 
Daffodils'?  l,ast  year  Lsaved  the  Hyacinth  flowerspikes,  and 
now  have  a splendid  lot  of  seed  from  them.  Can  I do  any 
good  with  it?  I believe  seedlings  lake  three  to  four  years 
to  come  to  perfection  ?— Flore.vt,  Romford. 

1144.— Apple  “King  of  the  Pippins,"  &c.— i 
have  a tree  of  this  Apple  planted,  and  it  has  been  planted 
four  years,  but  has  not  shown  a bloom  so  far.  It  is  healthy 
and  free,  growing  plenty  of  woo  1.  I had  thought  of 
digging  down  to  the  roots  to  see  if  anything  was  wrong 
with  them.  Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  wliat  to  do  and 
when  to  do  it  ? How  should  I raise  young  Apple-trees, 
by  cutting  or  otherwise,  and  when  to  do  it  ?— J.  L , Ratify. 

1143. — Plants  for  china  and  glass  orna- 
ments.— I have  tins  to  fill  with  plants  and  tit  insidesome 
choice  china  and  glass  ornaments.  I find  that  some  of  the 
small  Osmundas  grow  well  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  put 
in  with  the  earth,  the  vacancies  packed  with  fertalising 
Moss,  covered  with  dry  Moss,  and  tlie  tins  kept  full  of 
water.  Cut  flowers  look  charming  among  the  growing 
foliage.  Would  anyone  give  me  the  names  of  some  small 
Ferns  or  water  plants  tliat  would  thrive  under  these 
circumstances  ? — E.  R. 

1146. -Treatment  of  a Deutzia.— I have  a fine 
Deutzia  in  the  garden,  hut  spring  frosts  have  twice 
prevented  it  from  blooming.  This  year  it  has  made  a 
beautiful  growtli  and  has  now  long  shoots  quite  a yard  in 
length  and  covered  with  foliage.  Should  I house  it  for 
winter  or  would  it  fiower  without  protection  ? How  can  I 
best  protect  it  ? If  potted  up  what  soil  would  suit  it,  and 
should  it  be  cut  back  ? It  is  near  a south  wall.  The  other.s 
in  a more  open  position  have  been  nearly  killed  by  the 
same  frosts,  but  this  bush  is  very  flourishing. — South  of 
Scotland  Girl. 


1147. — Heating  a small  greenhouse.  — Will 
someone  please  oblige  liy  informing  me  it  I can  lieat 
my  small  greenhouse  by  gas?  I tried  last  year  an 
oil-lamp,  but  the  plants  got  a yellow,  sickly  look  ; I 
should  therefore  prefer  gas.  Would  tlie  gas  burn  all  riglit 
in  such  an  apparatus,  and  would  it  lie  warm  enough  to 
keep  out  frost,  which  is  all  that  is  required  ; the  house 
being  built  with  double  gl.ass  very  little  heat  will  suffice. 

I am  most  anxious  about  whether  the  gas  will  burn  or  not. 
As  this  would  be  much  cheaper,  I think,  than  a hot-water 
apparatus  I should  prefer  it. — L.  Ravens. 

1148. — Lilium  auratum.— I am  about  to  have  some 
Lilium  auratum  roots.  As  I have  never  grown  this  Lily  I 
should  he  very  much  obliged  for  information.  First, 
when  should  they  be  potted,  and  what  kind  of  soil  should 
be  used?  Second,  should  the.v,  after  being  potted,  be 
treated  the  same  as  Hyacinths — that  is,  buried  in  ashes,  or 
put  in  the  dark  till  t hey  start  into  growth  ? I have  a small 
greenhouse,  heated  in  winter  by  a paraffin  oil-lamp  stove, 
maintaininga  night  temperature  of  from  4fldegs.  lo45degs. 
Any  further  information  respecting  the  cultivation  of  tliese 
beautiful  Lilies  will  be  thankfully  received. — Ackatfm, 
Ilitiiunii. 

1149. — Grapes  in  a greenhouse.— My  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  grown  in  a greenhouse  with  outside  border, 
wliich  was  remade  two  years  ago,  did  well  last  year,  liolli 
ill  crop  and  quality.  But  although  tlie  Vines  have  plenty 
of  wood  and  foliage,  the  Grapes  are  not  much  larger  than 
when  the.v  were  tliiimed  tliis  year.  I’lenty  of  air  was 
given,  and  jii.st  enough  heat  to  protect  Mowers  before  they 
were  turned  out  of  doors.  The  Grapes  have  no  sign  of 
mildew,  and  some  of  them  are  ripe  and  sweet,  others 
sour.  Will  someone  inform  me  the  cause  why  the  foliage 
sliould  look  so  well,  and  there  still  be  such  a defect  in  the 
Grapes? — C.  Wild. 

1150. — Tulips  and  Hyacinths.— Last  year  I had  a 
beautiful  bed  of  Tulips  which  were  quite  the  show  of  our 
village,  and  though  the  bulbs  were  small  when  I put  them 
in,  the  flowers  were  of  great  size  and  beauty.  I took  them 
up  in  Maj'  (leaving  the  foliage  on  them  and  dried  them 
in  a cool,  dry  cellar)  and  found  the  bulbs  had  increased  in 
number  four  or  five-fold  ? Will  these  flower  next  year  or 
must  I buy  fresh  ones  this  season  ? They  seem  in  splendid 
condition,  being  very  hard  and  firm,  though  there  are  a 
great  many  small  ones.  I shall  be  glad  of  any  information 
on  this  point.  M.y  Hyacinths  are  the  same,  but  have  not 
increased  to  the  same  extent.— A Young  Gardener. 

1151— Drying  Birerlastlng-flowers.—l  shall  be 
glad  if  anyone  will  tell  me  if  there  is  any  proper  method 
of  drying  Everlasting-flowers?  I find  that  if  they  are 
simply  laid  down  to  dry  the  stalks  twist  about  and  shrivel 
up  so  that  they  are  not  able  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
flowers  when  held  upright,  and  as  I want  them  to  fill  vases 
they  are  useless.  Perhaps  someone  can  tell  me  of  a 
preparation  that  will  keep  tiie  stalks  from  shrinking  so 
much  ? Are  tliese  flowers  the  Heliclirysuiiis  iiieiitioiied  in 
the  issue  for  .Sept.  1.5,  under  the  heading  of  “ Work  in  tlie 
Town  Garden  '!'■  Because  if  so,  I do  not  agree  with  drving 
them  ill  thesun,as  it  makes  them  open  too  wide. — Ohmesev. 

11.52  — Plants  In  a small  greenhouse.— i am 
anxious  to  start  a small  greenhouse.  I wish  to  grow 
Tomatoes  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Can  I have  a Rose 
against  the  wall  and  house,  a few  plants  during  the  winter 
as  well,  also  bring  forward  one  er  two  pots  of  bulbs,  etc., 
for  the  window  in  spring  ? Is  the  present  a good  time  to 
build  a small  greenhouse  ? And  can  it  be  heated  by  an 
ordinary  oil-stove  with  a kettle  of  water  on  the  top  lo 
prevent  the  air  being  too  dry  ? Any  information  or  advice 
will  be  a great  favour.  I shall  liave  to  look  after  the 
greenhouse  myself  entirely,  and  though  very  fond  of 
gardening,  I know  nothing  about  plants  under  glass. — 
South  op  Scotland  Girl. 

1153.— A small  glass-house.— I have  a small 
glass-house  12  feet  long,  8 feet  wide,  6 feet  to  eave,  built 
of  wood.  I want  to  heat  it  by  a flue.  Between  the  wall  of 
liouse  and  yard  wall  there  is  a passage  level  with  the  house 
floor,  and  about  4 feet  wide.  In  the  corner  of  my  yard 
there  is  a disused  closet,  on  a little  lower  level  than  the 
greenhouse  floor.  Would  “ B.  C.  R.,”  who  proposes  in 
Gardening  of  25th  August,  1894  (940)  to  give  instructions 
for  making  a flue,  say  if  I couid  heat  it  in  that  manner 
having  a fireplace  in  the  old  closet  ? How  low  must 
the  fireplace  be  set,  and  if  6-inch  fire-clay  pipes  would  suit 
inside  the  house  ? What  rise  the  flue  must  get,  and  any 
other  particulars  and  hints  he  may  consider  necessary, 
and  whether  he  would  advise  the  use  of  a metal  pipe  for 
the  chimney  ? — Subscriber. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

939. — Candle-plant. — I obtained  tills  spring  amongst 
other  plants  one  called  the  Candle-plant.  It  is  much  like 
a small  Cucumber,  about  4 inches  long  and  J inch 
diameter,  and  grows  perpendicularly.  It  has  thrown  out 
from  the  top  a similar  small  stem,  and  a number  of  leaves 
similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  Convolvulus,  and  there  is 
one  stem  springing  from  the  base.  I wrote  to  the  person 
from  whom  I received  it,  but  he  never  replied.  I should 
much  like  to  know  its  proper  name,  and  if  it  bears  any 
flower,  or  any'  other  information  I could  obtain  would 
much  oblige.— T.  G. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

♦**  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  GARDSNUNd  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— A'ero. — Ferns  : 1,  Davallia 
canariense  ; 2 and  3,  Please  send  again,  and  fertile  fronds  ; 
4,  Doodia  lunulata  ; 5,  Apparently  an  Anemodyct.von  ; 6, 
Davalli.a  canariense  ; 7 and  8,  Adiantura  forniosum,  forms 

of ; 9,  Adiantuni  scutum  ; 10,  Pleris  cretica  cristala.- 

G.  T.  Flook. — Cattleya  Sohilleriana. — Constant  Reader. — 
We  cannot  name  garden  varietiesof  Dahlias.  .Send  flowers 

to  some  good  grower. Basil  W.  Loiiejoj/.- Purple 

flower  a Sedum,  probably  S.  Kamschaticum.  Other  sped  - 

men  cannot  name. W.  II.  0. — A hybrid  Gladiolus,  but 

we  cannot  give  its  name. Bo.x  of  (jarnations  received, 

Rotherham  postmark,  with  no  address,  and  which  we  can- 
not name. — IF.  Walker. — Berberis  Aquifolium. Cork.— 

Specimens  not  in  good  enough  condition  to  name. M.  C., 

Broughton  Leigh. — Campanulas  : 1,  C.  rapunculus  ; 2,  C. 
rotundifolia  ; 3,  C.  Barrtlieri. Mrs.  Sapu'orth,  Higham 
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Lodge,  Woodford-green,  Loasa  hispida. -4. 

Boiyd.— Be^oniafuchsioides. Mr.  Alfred  Cohbelt,  ISaron- 

grove,  Snrreg. — Rudbeckia  purpurea. — H'.  M.  .S'. — A 
Spurge  (Euphorbia  Lathyrus). 

Names  of  fruits. — I’eara  : 1,  Winter  Nelis  ; 2,  Napo- 
leon apparently  ; 3,  Passe  Colmar  ; 4,  Calebasse.  In 
future  when  fruit  is  sent  for  naming  please  supply  us  rvith 

two  specimens  of  each  kind. Gurstang. —C&miot  name 

Pears  sent;  most  probably  a free-bearing  local  kind. 

D.D. — Pear  Hessleor  Hazel. MarieA.  Shipley. — Pears: 

1,  Williams'  Bon  Chrdtien  ; 2,  Beurri  d'Arcmberg  ; 3, 
Calebasse. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should,  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  for  ward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  querits 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Bo.\  containing  Carnations,  but  with  no  address  inside. 

W.  B.  S.—A  pretty  Piootee,  but  nothing  special  about 

it. W.  Widdows. — The  Vine-leaves  are  “scalded.” 

Ventilate  the  house  earlier  in  the  morning. 1).  B , 

Soufhboiirne. — Apply  to  any  large  poultry  dealer. 

F.  P. — Apply  to  Ur.  T.  S.  Vv'are,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham.  The  Tomato  is  attacked  with  a disease  akin 
to  the  Potato  murrain.  Root  out  the  badly-affected 

plants. F.  Stocks.— A good  free-Howering  Carnation, 

no  doubt. J.  Lewis. — Yes,  good  flowers  of  Double  Bego- 
nias.  Cottager,  Cydweli. — You  should  be  able  to  get  the 

Leek  seed  from  any  good  seedsman. Ladg  Storey, 

Jtuabnn.— The  Fungi  sent  are  certainly  not  edible,  and  prob- 
ably slightly  poisonous. J.  II.  W. — Most  likely  the 

Ferns  are  eaten  off  by  mice.  Set  some  mouse-traps. 

B.  0. — We  should  think  the  invention  would  be  a useful 
one.  We  do  not  know  what  it  would  cost  you  to  register 
it. 


but  it  yields  mostly  pollen.  The  Crocuses  follows 
suit,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ; 
they  shoulil  have  a sunny  position  and  a liberal 
(luantity  ])lanted  ; this,  too,  yields  mostly 
pollen.  The  Arabis  retiuires  ditl'erent  treatment 
altogether  ; it  is  a trailing  plant  and  a perennial, 
and  it  may  be  planted  in  lines  or  tufts  ; a very 
good  way  is  to  lay  it  along  in  lines  as  is  usually 
clone  with  white  garden  Pinks  ; it  is  a most  use- 
ful liower  for  Bees.  These  three  will  carry  on 
the  Bees  until  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes  are  in  bloom,  and  the  other  fruit-trees 
will  follow  on.  The  summer  and  autumn  flowers 
may'  be  treated  later  on  ; it  is  a good  time  now 
to  plant  any  of  the  forenamed  plants. — .1.  C.  H. 


Catalogues  received.— Catahgue  of 
Dutch  Flower-roots,  Forest  and  Fruit-trees,  Shrubs, 
Boses,  d c. — Messrs.  .Sampson  and  Co.,  8 and  10,  Portland- 

street,  Kilmarnock. Bulbs  for  Autionn  Planting. — 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  & Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Bulbous  Roots. — Messrs.  Hogg  & Wood,  Coldstre.am  and 

Duns,  Scotland. Dutch  Bulbs,  d-c. — Gilbert  Davidson, 

Ammanford,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


1154. — Unhealthy  Fowls.— will  “Doulting”  kindly 
tell  me  whether  Fowls  that  have  liver  disease  are  unwhole- 
some to  eat,  and  whether  it  affects  the  ejr&js?  I have  a 
larg^e  number  of  poultry,  and  I find  all  I kill  are  more  or 
less  affected  in  this  way. — M.  E.  H. 

1155.  — Plymouth  Rock  Fowls,  &c.  — IVill 
“Doulting”  kindly  tell  me  which  is  the  real  Plymouth 
Rock  Fowl,  as  we  have  both  light  and  dark  ones  here 
which  they  call  Plymouth  Rocks  ? Also  which  are  best  for 
layinjf  and  crossing  with  Mlnorcas?— W.  G. 


BUDS. 


1077.— A beginner  in  Bee  keeping- 

have  known  many  worse  seasons  than  the  present 
one  to  commence  Bee-keeping,  for  swarms  were 
fairly  forward  and  plenty  of  them.  The  honey 
take  has  not  been  so  large  as  usual,  still  the 
early  swarms  have  enough  to  safely  carry  them 
through  the  winter,  but  few  of  them  did  more 
than  All  the  hive,  therefore  you  cannot  expect  to 
get  any  honey  this  season  ; better  let  them  keep 
their  stores  so  that  they  will  be  strong  for  next 
year’s  work.  The  hive,  if  well  made,  and  with 
bar-frames,  and  the  usual  size,  was  as  cheap  as 
you  could  expect  to  get  one,  and  the  Bees,  if 
strong  swarm,  were  also  at  moderate  price  ; but 
I do  not  quite  understand  which  glass  hive  you 
mean  ? There  are  hives  with  one  glass  side  so 
that  you  could  see  the  Bees  at  work,  which 
would  be  a trifle  dearer  than  wood  ; but  I would 
rather  have  all  wood.  If  you  mean  the  unicomh 
hive  usually  seen  at  the  shows,  with  two  glass 
sides  and  one  comb  between,  they  can  he  got 
from  about  3s.  to  5s.,  according  to  the  different 
quality  of  the  wood  and  workmanship.  They 
are  not  adapted  for  beginners  or  for  profitable 
Bee-keeping,  the  single  combs  getting  too  cold 
for  the  Bees  to  winter  satisfactorily,  and  they 
are  mostly  used  for  the  observation  of  the  Bees, 
In  summer  it  is  very  interesting  to  study  their 
habits  and  watch  their  movements,  and  those 
that  use  the  observatory  generally  have  a ho.x 
or  hive  ; the  bar-frames  are  fitted  to  it  so  that 
they  can  be  returned  in  winter  or  for  starting  a 
fresh  swarm,  if  one  is  required.  The  three  most 
useful  Bee-flowers  for  early  spring  are  the  Winter 
Aconite,  Yellow  Crocus,  and  Arabis  albida 
sometimes  called  Snow  on  the  Mountain.  The 
Aconite  is  pretty  well  known  and  is  a bulbous 
rooted  plant,  and  is  the  first  flower  to  open  in 
spring ; therefore  it  should  he  planted  largely 
in  a sunny  place  near  the  Bees,  about  3 inches 
deep  and  3 inches  from  plant  to  plant,  either  in 
patches  or  in  rows,  three  deep.  It  is  a perennial 
plant  and  will  last  a lifetime  when  once  planted 
and  increase  j'ear  by  year.  The  Bees  are  very 
fond  of  it,  and  it  draws  them  out  early  in  the 
spring,  which  stimulates  early  brood-rearing 


HARDY  BORDER  CARNATIONS. 


DucheftB  of  Fife,  lovely  pale  satin-rose  ; Mrs.  Wardle,  yellow 
edgotl  ami  llaked  piirple-crimson  ; Gennaiiia,  lartje  yellow ; 
Mrs.  Muir,  tine  white  : Lord  Ryron,  fine  free  scarlet ; Ureka, 
free  crimson  ; Chameleon,  lavender-vj.iJ'et,  striped  satiny- 
scarlet  ; Pride  of  Penshurst,  free  y'‘o's.  Crimson  Clove, 


rich  crimson,  very  fragrant.  One  -'nding  one  each 

of  the  above,  9 splendid  vari  i*'.noer,  Ct,  in  six  sorts, 


purchasers  selection,  4s.  Free  fol  rn*  ^ 

CRANE  & CL^/?KE, 

Hillside  Nursery,  Marc*.,  Cambs. 


"pRIMULAB. — The  same  grand  strain  we  ofi'er 

-L  year  after  year ; mixed  colours,  Is.  3d,  doz.,  50  for  4s.  6d. 


Cinerarias,  extra  choice.  Is.  3d.  doz.,  50  for  4s.  6d.,  free  for 
cash.  - CRANE  & CLARKE,  March,  Camlia. 


"PXPIRATION  of  Tenancy.  — Wallflowers, 

•hJ  0.  C.,  6d.  100,  2s.  Gd.  1,000;  transplanted.  Is.  6d,  100,  lOs, 


BIRDS. 


1156.  — Bullfinches  losing  new 
feathers  (J.  o.  ir.J—Yon  are  feeding  quite 
wrongly.  Hemp-seed  is  a great  deal  too  heat- 
ing, and  if  you  persist  in  feeding  on  this  alone 
will  soon  kill  your  birds.  Give  Canary,  Ger- 
man Rape,  Oats,  Sunflower-seed,  and  a very 
little  Hemp,  plenty  of  Watercress,  if  you  can 
;et  it  fresh  and  good  ; if  not.  Groundsel  is  pre- 
erahle.  Uo  not  neglect  to  give  cuttlefish-hone, 
and  put  ten  drops  of  chemical  food  in  the  drink- 
ing water  daily,  well-stirred,  until  the  birds 
recover.  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the 
irritation  of  the  skin  is  due  to  the  intensely 
heating  diet  upon  which  the  birds  have  been 
fed.— B. 


PREVIOUS  TO  AITERATIONS-ENORMOUS  CLEARANCE. 


Having  taken  place  on  lease,  and  to  lay  out  grounds,  must 


clear  following  at  once. 

50  Blood  Red  Wallflowers,  grand  plants  {100,  Is.  9d.)  1 
50  Golden  Yellow  Tom  Thumb  Wallflowers  (100,  Is.  9d.j  1 
25  Double  German  Wallflowers,  equal  to  Hyacinths 

(50.  Is.  9d.)  1 

50  Wallflowers  above,  well  mixed  ..  (103,  Is.  9d.) 

12  Begonias  for  winter  blooming  

15  White  or  Scarlet  or  mixed  Nicotianas 

12  Cinerarias,  fine  strong  plants  ..  ..  (24,  2s.j 

12  Primula  sinensis,  white,  blood-red,  or  mixed  (24,  28.) 

20  Fine  sturdy  Canterlmry  Bells,  white  or  mixed  (50.  2s. ) 

12  Splendid  mixed  Delphiniums,  all  shades  (25,2s.) 

15  Strong  Gold-laced  Polyanthus  . . ..  (30,  Is.  6d.) 

Cuttings  large  yel.  Marguerite,  Xmas  blooming 
12  Splendid  Mrs  K.  Hole  Carnation,  strong  plants 
25  Sweet  Williams,  from  dark  to  light,  grand  collection  1 

12  Sturdy  bushy  Maiden-hair  Ferns 4 

12  Strong  Gaillardias,  perennial  1 

12  Pyrethrums.  Marguerite  flowering,  double  and  single  1 
12  Enormous  Chrysanthemum  plants,  white  or  mixed, 

grand  plants  (on  rail),  worth  12s.  5 

A U above  u'iU  be  carejully  packed,  named,  carriage  paid. 

C.  F.  LETTS,  WEST  HAODON,  RUCBY. 


FANCY  PANSY  CUTTINGS. 


I again  offer  my  customers  my  Champion  doz.  pairs  1894 
new  varieties  for  Gs. : Wilson  Barrett,  Thos.  Da^,  Marge 
Lochead,  S.  D.  Muir,  W.  R.  Clark,  Captain  Becket,  D.  Young, 
Romeo,  Col.  Coutts,  H.  P.  Smith,  E.  Kellett,  Mrs.  J.  Currie, 
Marmion.  I also  offer  12  pairs,  3s.,  exhibition  varieties,  to 
include  Beauty,  Arthur  Eatori,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Martin,  Princess 
May,  Tamworth  Yellow,  Annie  Ross,  Mr.  J.  P.  Addie,  Mrs. 
Scarce,  James  Campbell,  Habbie  Simpson,  Miss  Pattorsou, 
Aril).  Send  for  Cutting  List. 


A.  BAILEY  JUN.,  Pansy  Grower,  SUNDERLAND. 


bn  nnn  LILIUM  HARRISI.  — Just  im 

ported.  90s.  1,000,  lOs.  100,1s.  9d.  doz.  Large 


bulbs,  1803.  1,000,  20s.  100,  3s.  doz.  Cash  with  order.— 
BI RCH A LL  BROS.  & CO.,  20,  Polygon-road,  Southampton. 

-size  bulbs. 

__  . named,  3s. ; 

carriage  naid.  — E.  ROBINSON,  82,  Shaftesbury-road, 
Hornsey-rise,  London. 


TJY ACINTHS.  —Guaranteed  fir3t-si'2 

-Ll  1 dozen,  in  12  distinct  shades  of  colour,  i 


T ILIUM  HARRISI. — Good  flowering  bulbs, 

J-J  3s.  dozen  ; extra  tine,  7 to  9 inches  round,  6,^  3s. ; 12.  5s. 
Mammoth  exhibition  bulbs,  3,  3s. ; 6,  5s. ; all  carriage  paid. — 
F-,  ROBINSON,  as  above^^ 


T ILIUM  AURATUM.  — Gi 

•bJ  grown  bulbs,  ready  October ; 6s., 


Guaranteed  home 

grown  bulbs,  ruauy  uctooer ; Gs.,  10s.,  and  153.  dozen 
half-dozens  same  rate ; to  secure  these  they  should  be 
ordered  at  once.— E.  ROBINSON,  82,  Shaftesbury-road, 
Hornsey-rise,  London. 


T^EW  PINK  “SNOWFLAKE,”  the  purest 

IN  white,  does  not  split  calyx,  extra  strong-rooted  layens, 
4s.  doz. ; 6,  2s.  3d.  ; 3,  Is.  3d.  Pipings,  4s.  100 ; 25,  Is.  3d 
Double  Carnation  cuttings,  various  colours,  same  price, 
Mrs.  Sinkins  pipings,  2s.  100;  25,  9d.  All  post  free.— 
W.  & A.  SHEPPARD,  Growers,  Hounslow,  Middlesex. 


■f^ISTARIAS,  3 for  Is.  4d.  Bignonia  radicans, 

VV  4,  Is.  2d.  Clematis,  4,  is.  Id.  Strong  Climbing  Roses, 
4,  la.  2d.  All  free,  strong  roots.— HENRY  & CO.; 


Amersham,  Bucks. 


MEW  GF.RANIUMB. — Raspail  Improved,  a 

-LN  splendid  double  scarlet,  very  large  trusses,  each  pip  2 in. 
across ; Colossus,  double  crimson,  pips  same  size,  both  good 
growers,  very  free  bloomers ; New  Life,  double,  outside 
petals  scarlet,  centre  pure  white,  free  bloomer,  very  distinct 
7d.  each;  1 each  of  above.  Is.  6d.,  free ; Bronze  Czar,  Is.  2d. 
doz. ; several  varieties,  named,  24  for  Is.  lOd.,  to  clear.  All 
free.— HENRY  & CO.,  near  Amersham,  Bucks. 


1 1 CC.  — iV  » ^ 

PANSIES  ! PANSIES  !— Cuttings  of  all  the 

^ leading  varieties  from  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  per  doz.  Violas  from 


^ leauiug  iiym  lo.  uu.  us.  vxwx.  . 

Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  doz.— JAS.  CAIRNS,  Bainbnage  Holme, 
Sunderland. 


QTRONG,  well -rooted  plants  Her  Majesty 

W Pink,  2b.  6d.  dozen ; Hollyhocks,  Chafer’s  strain.  Is.  6d. 


^o.  ou.  uuitcii  • u.uuyuuuivp, 

dozen ; Campanula  Backhousei,  2a.  dozenj  Primula  obconica, 
2a.  dozen  ; Primrose  Polyanthus,  Is.  for  25  ;_Icelaud  Poppies, 
three  colours,  separate  or  mixed,  Is.  for  25,  cariiage  free. — 
MARTIN,  Florist,  Bradford. 


.000.  Doronicum  Pit.  Enc.,  Mimulus,  Shotted,  Pinks,  Red  or 
White,  Polyanthus,  Rock  Plants,  12,  Is.  3d.  ; 100,  8s.  All 
free ; good  plants.— Mrs.  K.  PORTER,  Bruntcliffe.  Leeds. 


OURPLUS  PLANTS. — 3 new  Streptocarpus, 

^ 9 lovely  Francoas,  12  Cinerarias,  2 Arums,  3 Begonias, 
2 Eupatorium.  1 Sparmannia,  2 Ferns,  6 Geraniums,  1 
Plumbago,  2 Impatiens,  6 Fuchsias,  5 Margaret  Carnations  ; 
54  plants,  4s.  6d.,  free.  1 fine  Palm  and  3 beautiful  Green- 
house Climbers,  worth  2s.,  gratis  with  each  order.— HEAD 
4ARDENER.  46,  Warwick-road.  Banbury. 


■Carnations. — Old  crimson  Clove,  strong 

rooted  layers,  2s.  6d.  per  doz. : Gloire  de  Nancy,  3s.  per 


doz. : Reynolds  Hole,  4s.  per  doz.,  free.— JOHNSON  & CO., 
The  Nurseries,  Hampton,  Middlesex. 


DUTCH  BULBS.  DUTCH  BULBS. 


SALES  NE-^RLY  EVERY  DAY.  IN  LARGE  AND 
SMALL  LOTS  TO  SUIT  ALL  BUYERS. 


-[WTR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 

-L’T  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King-street,  Coveot  Garden, 
nearly  every  day,  at  12.30,  first-class  consignments  of  choice 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  NarcLssus,  and  other  Bulbs, 
arriving  daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  the  finest 
possible  condition. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Oatalogups  had. 


BOULTON  & PAUL, 

MOVABLE  FOWL  HOUSE. 


REUI.STERED  C'OPVKIbllT. 

CASH  PRICE,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

4 ft.  square,  for  12  or  more  fowls  . . ..  ..£2  15  0 

6 ft.  „ „ 20  „ 3 10  0 

6 ft.  ,.  40  „ „ 4 15  0 

If  mounted  on  wheels,  lOs.  extra. 

Poultry  Houses  and  Appliances,  Kennels  and 
Kennel  Appliances  of  every  description. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free  on  apjilication. 

BOULTON  & PAUL,  NORWICH. 


DO  NOT  ERECT 


Old  fashioned  GREENHOUSES  & FRAMES 

Leadine  Growers  and  Amateurs  declare  them  obsolete. 

7,000  FT.  LENGTH  OF  THE  NEW  PATENT  TRAVELLING 
STRUCTURES  ALREADY  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Write  for  Catalogue  of  Sm.u.i.e.st  IoL.vroest  Sizes  to  the 

HORTICULTURAL  TRAVELLING 
STRUCTURES  CO., 

2 & 3,  WHITE  ST.  (Moorgate  st.  Station,  E.C.). 


55  Einjiish,  American,  and  Foreign  Press  Opinions. 

Gar<hiiei''s  Chronicle.—*'  It  is  commended  as  saving  100 
to  200  per  cent.”  The  Gardening  World.—*'  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  utility.”  The  Horticultural  Revieiv. 
— “ Will  effect  a corHplete  revolution.”  Amateur  Gar- 
iUn\nq.~"QB.i\  honeatly  commend  the  style  as  eminently 
practical.  ’ The  Journal  of  Horticulture. — “May  be 
used  for  Vines,  Tomatoes,  Chrysanthemums,  Roses, 
Strawberries,  and  fruit-trees  generally.” 


GREENHOUSES!  GREENHOUSES  I 


All  intending  purchasers  should  call  or  send  to  the  Royal  *' 
Arch  Horticultural  Works.  Bradford.  The  principal  builders 
to  all  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Nurserymen  in  Yorkshire  • 
and  surrounding  districts.  The  best  and  cheapest  make»s 
in  the  kingdom.  Catalogues,  post  free,  2 stamps.— W. 
ANDREWS  & CO.,  Frizinghall,  Bradford.  . 


Flower  pots. — 12  S-ln.,  20  6-in.,  50  5-in., 

50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  cases  and  sent  to  rail  for  7s.  6d. 
Cash  — H GODDARD.  Pottery.  Denoett-rnad.  Peckham. 


CATAPULTS.  — Extraordinarily  accurate, 
powerful,  durable,  deadly  bird  or  rabbit  killers.  Satir* 
faction  guaranteed,  or  cash  returned.  Is.,  Is.  Cd  , 2s.  6d.— 
E.  GAYE,  Oulton,  Lowestoft. 


GAKDENING  ILLUSTKATED 


No,  812. — VoL.  XVI.  Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  "The  English  Flower  Oarden.”  SEPTEMBER  29,  1894. 


ITsTIDEX:- 


Acanthuses  ..  ..  408 

Ampelopsis  Veitchi  ..  407 
Angr«33um  caudatum  . 408 
Apple  “ Kiug  of  Pip- 
pins ” 405 

Apple-tree,  treatment  of 

an 405 

Asparagus-bed,  making 

an 407 

Begonia  fuchsioides  ..  408 

Birds  410 

Box-edging  . . 407 

Brier,  tSweet,  and  Privet  403 
Calanthe  masuca  ..  408 
Chrysanthemums  — 
autumn  work  ..  401 

Chrysanthemum  Precoc- 
ity   401 


Chrysanthemum  - house  402 
Clematis,  propagating..  407 
Conservatory  . . 402 

Delphinium  Belladonna  403 
Deutzid,  treatment  of  a 407 
Elder-trees  . . . 407 

Evcilasting-flowers,  dry- 
ing   407 

Fe^ns  406 

Ferns,  repotting  . . . 406 

Ferns,  variegated  . . 406 

Frames  402 

Fruit  405 

Fruit  garden  . . . , 402 

Fruit-trees,  hardy  ..  405 
Garden,  a good  rock  ..  406 
Garden  work  . . . . 402 

Glass-house,  a small  ..  408 


“Geraniums”  not  flow- 
ering   

Grape,  Black  Hamburgh, 
as  a late,  the  . . 

Grapes  in  a greenhouse 
Greenhouse,  heating  a 

small  

Gunneras 

Helichrysums  (Ever- 
lasting-flowers) 

House  and  window  gar- 
dening .. 

Indoor  plants 
Iris  reticulata 
Kitchen  garden,  the 
Knotweods  (Polygo- 
numsl,  the  ..  ..  401 

Lawn,  how  to  improve  a 405 


Leaf-manure,  making  . . 4)4 
Lily,  Bdladonna,  the..  403 
Lily.  Martigon,  the 

White 403 

Mushroom-bed,  starting 

a 407 

Orchids  4 >8 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 402 

Outdoor  plants  ..  4)3 

Paris  Daisy  Etoile  d’Or  403 
Peaches  and  Nectarines 
falling  off  . . 405 

Pear-tree,  an  unfruitful  4 ‘5 

Pea^,  mice,  and  birds  ..  4)1 
Plants  for  wild  spots  . . 4J3 
Plants,  hardy,  tine- 
leaved ..  ..  4G 

Plum-trees,  pyramid  ..  405 


Plants  in  a small  green- 
house   403 

Pot itoes,  storing  406 

Poultry  and  rabbits  ..  410 
Questions  and  answers  400 
Rhododendron  gloxiniae- 

florum 407 

R)se-house  ..  402 

Roses  - 409 

Roses  and  fruit-trees, 
manure  for  ..  ..  405 

Roses,  “Bush”  ..  ..  409 

Roses,  growing  ..  ..  409 

Rose-*,  Tea  and  other  . . 409 
Shrubs,  neglected  flower- 
ing   407 

Stove  402 

Strawberries  in  pots  . . 402 


Sunflower  Soleil  dOr, 
perennial  ..  ..  400 

Tomatoes 407 

Tomatoes  not  setting 
their  fruit  ..  ..  407 

Town  garden,  work  in 

the  4'.  2 

Tradescantia,  the  com- 
mon   4^8 

Trees  and  shrubs  . . 407 

Tulip-tree,  propagating 

a 407 

Vegetable  garden  ..  401 

Vine,  repotting  a ..  403 

Weed’s  work,  the  com- 
ing   4'’2 

Weigelas  ..  : ..  40f 

Window  gardening  ..  402 


403 

405 

405 

403 

403 

409 

409 

408 

4)3 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

AUTUMN  WORK. 

The  past  ten  days  or  so  have  been  very  favour- 
able to  the  swelling  flower-buds.  Rain  has  been 
less  frequent  than  during  the  real  summer 
months,  which  has  enabled  us  to  give  the  plants 
stimulating  food,  and  the  dews  of  night  have 
been  pretty  regular.  There  is  not  anything  so 
assists  the  developing  buds  as  does  the  latter 
element.  The  moisture  falls  on  the  leaves  so 
gradually  that  we  cannot  copy  it  with  the  aid  of 
the  syringe.  The  time  for  housing  the  plants 
is  close  upon  us.  Even  now  (September  20)  I 
have  met  with  persons  who  have  put  their 
plants  under  glass.  This  practice  does  not 
commend  itself  to  me,  unless  the  buds  are 
showing  colour,  and  then  it  is  most  unwise  to 
leave  them  in  the  open  air.  But  housing  is  done 
by  some  to  bring  the  blooms  on,  it  is  thought. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  will  occur  by  this 
mode.  Instead  of  the  blooms  coming  on  faster 
they  will  lag  behind  those  in  the  open.  The 
growth  under  glass  thus  early  becomes  elongated 
and  soft.  I am  thinking  now  of  the  kinds  where 
the  buds  have  only  lately  been  “taken,”  for  it 
is  these  to  which  the  mistake  of  early  covering 
refers.  There  is  a stage  in  the  growth  of  the 
bud  when  it  matters  little  (as  far  as  soft  tissues 
are  concerned)  whether  it  be  inside  or  out — that 
is,  when  the  same  bursts  and  begins  to  unfold  its 
petals,  for  then  the  stem  is  hard,  in  most  cases 
holding  the  flower  perfectly  upright.  A good 
rule,  then,  with  all  Chrysanthemum-plants,  is 
to  leave  them  in  the  open  air  as  late  as  possible 
or  safe.  Each  amateur  knows  something  of  the 
average  time  for  frost  appearing  in  a particular 
locality.  Low-lying  districts,  of  course,  get  an 
earlier  visit  than  do  those  standing  high,  and 
then,  again,  some  positions  are  sheltered  by  walls 
or  the  like.  I think  a good  general  time 
for  housing  is  some  time  during  the  first 
week  of  October,  except  the  backward  ones.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  give  these  some  tempo- 
rary shelter  in  case  of  frost  than  put  them 
under  glass  until  the  condition  of  the  flower- 
buds  has  reached  the  stage  I have  named. 
The  Chrysanthemum  is  an  outdoor  flower,  only 
the  blooms  are  liable  to  suffer  from  the  damp 
atmosphere  and  frost,  even  if  grown  naturally  ; 
but  under  the  present-day  conditions  of  culture 
they  are  certainly  less  able  to  withstand  those 
agencies.  I very  well  remember  the  older  varie- 
ties, like  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Queen, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  so  on, 
perfecting  very  nice  blooms  planted  out  in  the 
open  on  a warm  bank  near  the  sea  twenty  years 
ago,  which  gave  me  a liking  for  the  autumn 
flower  I am  not  likely  to  lose.  Inside,  the  green- 
house should  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  plants  by  cleaning  the  glass  and  other  por- 
tions, so  that  all  possible  light  may  be  avail- 
able ; this  is  especially  needful  where  there  are 
other  occupants.  Climbing  plants  may  have 
the  branches  tied  in  or  thinned  out.  Fuchsias 
may  be  put  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner,  the 
Geraniums  ” stood  on  the  shelves,  and  the 


Chrysanthemums  given  the  best  position.  If 
there  be  the  slightest  appearance  of  mildew 
(known  by  all  as  a light,  dusty-looking  growth, 
mostly  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves)  dust  the 
leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  A good  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  this  is  when  the  plants  are 
being  shifted.  Clean  the  pots  and  pull  off  all 
decaying  leaves  before  standing  them  inside. 
Many  find  it  necessary  to  arrange  the  pots  very 
close  together.  For  choice  I should,  of  course, 
prefer  to  allow  space  between  the  plants.  Per- 
sonally, I have  never  been  able  to  do  this.  Care, 
however,  in  other  details  has  enabled  me  to  finish 
the  flowers  in  very  good  condition.  If  it  can 
be  so  done,  let  the  unfolding  blooms  be  not  closer 
than  a foot  from  the  glass,  or  accumulated 
moisture  may  do  some  harm.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  well  that  they  shall  bo  more  than 
three  feet  or  so  from  it.  In  this  case  there  is 
danger  from  all  the  flowers  not  sharing  the 
same  amount  of  light.  When  first  placed  under 
glass  be  particularly  careful  in  the  quantity  of 
water  supplied.  The  plants  to  me  seem  to  get 
a check  when  taken  from  the  open  air,  and  for 
some  days  are  at  a standstill.  Till  that  period  has 
passed  give  no  water  at  the  roots  unless  the 
earth  appears  very  dry.  Tap  the  pots  for  the 
purpose  of  examination,  and  if  a ringing  sound 
goes  forth,  then  it  is  required  ; hut  give  uo 
more  until  similar  conditions  again  exist.  The 
usual  stimulating  manures  may  be  given,  not  per- 
haps at  each  watering,  but  alternately  with 
clear  water.  I have  found  when  the  plants  are 
in  good  order  little  white  roots  run  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  soon  after  they  have  been 
placed  under  glass.  To  encourage  the  growth 
of  these,  which  materially  assist  the  developing 
blossoms,  sprinkle  a little  top-dressing  over  the 
surface,  just  a covering  only.  This  may  be 
done  a second  time  in  about  ten  days.  But 
whatever  is  mixed  let  it  he  of  a harmless  nature. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  madness  to  sprinkle 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  even 
guano.  I use  dissolved  hones,  mixed  with 
twelve  times  its  hulk  of  finely-sifted  earth. 
Roots  take  hold  of  this  in  a very  short  time.  I 
noted  a query  in  a recent  issue  from  one  who 
had  used  bone-flour  for  top-dressing  and 
numerous  maggots  on  the  surface  had  resulted. 
Several  complaints  have  reached  me  this  year 
of  a similar  nature.  I would  advise  everyone 
to  be  careful  where  they  buy  bones  in  any 
form.  Many  are  sold  which  have  not  been 
through  a process  of  cleansing,  whereby  the 
fatty  matter  is  taken  away  ; lienee  the  maggots. 
To  destroy  them  I would  put  lime  at  the  rate 
of  a pound  to  one  gallon  of  water  in  a vessel 
overnight,  and  water  with  the  clear  the  next 
day. 

Ventilating  the  greenhouse  may  have  a 
word.  When  first  put  under  cover  the  plants 
may  have  all  air  possible  by  putting  doors  and 
everything  open  ; but  as  the  blooms  open  a 
lesser  quantity  must  be  gradually  given, 
depending  much  upon  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Cold  draughts  ought  to  be  avoided.  This  can 
be  done  by  not  allowing  air  to  pass  through  the 
front  of  the  house,  except  the  same  be  soft.  The 
top  is  the  better  part  to  ventilate.  Day  and 
night  this  may  be  partly  open,  except 
during  foggy,  rainy,  hr  frosty  tVeather.  A 


little  fire-heat  should  be  employed  to  expel  tlie 
damping  and  cold  effects  of  these,  and  a nice 
dry  atmosphere  aimed  at  without  being  unduly 
hot.  Incurved  Chrysanthemums  enjoy  the 
temperature  at  about  45  degs.  to  50  degs. , 
while  the  Japanese  sorts,  with  their  peculiar 
forms,  open  well  in  a temperature  a few  degrees 
higher.  I would  not  insist  upon  shade.  A few 
of  the  dark  sorts  are  a bit  impatient  of  sun  ; 
these  may  have  a little  shade  to  themselves  by 
fixing  a sheet  of  paper  directly  over  the  blooms. 
Shade,  too,  assists  one  in  the  early  morning 
when  the  sun  strikes  warm  on  the  glass  after  a 
frost.  This  may  remain  until  the  glass  inside, 
as  well  as  the  flowers,  have  become  dry  through 
air  being  given,  thus  preventing  a common 
cause  of  damping  or  decay  of  the  blo.ssoms. 

H.  S.  L. 


Chrysanthemum  Precocity.  — This 
is  a fine  yellow-flowered  summer-blooming 
Chrysanthemum  that  we  do  not  see  half  enough 
of  growing  in  the  open  garden.  I know  of  no 
yellow-flowered  plant  that  is  more  reliable  for 
blooming  at  this  period  of  the  year  than  this 
Chrysanthemum.  It  may  be  said  to  be  rain- 
proof, wind-proof,  and  I liad  almost  said  frost- 
proof. It  will  not  get  disfigured  by  6 degs. 
or  8 degs.  of  frost.  For  planting  in  large  masses 
in  the  garden  it  is  grand.  When  grown  in  an 
open  and  favourable  place  it  does  not  need  any 
staKCa  or  tying.  When  well  grown  it  attains 
neai  on  2 feet.  In  favourable  situations  it  does 
not  require  lifting,  as  it  stands  perfectly  in 
such  places.  Recently  I saw  in  a cottage  garden 
near  to  me  some  plants  of  this  Chrysanthemum 
(the  stock  of  which  came  from  my  garden)  ; they 
had  been  planted  in  a favourable  site,  and 
allowed  to  stand  out  through  the  winter,  and 
now  on  September  13th  they  are  a mass  of 
bright-yellow  flowers.  The  plants  are  about 
2 feet  high,  and  as  much  through,  standing  in  a 
group,  and  nothing  have  given  me  more  plea- 
sure than  these  this  summer.  I have  it  growing 
in  my  own  garden  in  a large  mass,  with  an 
undergrowth  of  a Blue  Viola,  and  the  effect  is 
very  fine. — Chard. 


Peas,  mice,  and.  birds.— Finding  that 
the  higher  education  of  the  modern  sparrow 
was  leading  him  to  discard  his  ancestors’  super- 
stitions about  black  cotton,  I had  last  spring  to 
look  out  for  some  fresh  mode  of  protecting  my 
Peas.  I therefore  got  from  a brushmaker  a 
quantity  of  clippings ; these  were  plentifully 
sprinkled  over  the  Peas  when  sowing,  and  a 
second  sprinkling  was  put  oii  when  the  Peas 
were  covered,  with  the  result  that  the  seed  was 
not  meddled  with  at  all,  though  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  were  protected  in  the  usual 
way  with  black  cotton  were  badly  attacked  by 
both  mice  and  sparrows.  The  clippings  were  of 
two  kinds,  one  hair  and  the  other  what  is 
known  as  fibre.  Those  dressed  with  hair  came 
up  some  days  earlier  than  those  where  fibre  was 
used  and  grew  much  more  strongly.  I had  to 
leave  home  before  the  Peas  were  ripe,  so  cannot 
say  if  there  was  much  differehoe  in  the  erop.^ 
L.  O.  T. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Give  all  the  light  possible  by  reducing  the  growth  of  the 
summer-flowering  climbers.  Passion-flowers,  Tacsonias, 
and  Mandevilleas  will  now  have  pretty  well  done  flowering, 
and  mav  be  reduced  considerably.  The  winter-flowering 
climbers  must  be  encouraged,  as  every  bit  of  colour  will  be 
required  in  lofty  houses  by-and-hye.  Tropseolum  Fireball, 
or  some  other  form  of  Lobbianuin,  will  trail  and  festoon 
about,  and  grow  and  flow.er  all  winter,  and  at  that  season 
the  flowers  are  much  more  lasting  than  in  summer.  If 
planted  anywhere  in  the  borders,  they  may  be  trained  up 
wires  or  even  strings  to  the  roof,  forming  columns  of 
pleasing,  graceful  growth  and  bloom.  After  the  plants 
are  all  housed  it  is  a good  plan  to  give  the  house  a couple 
of  fumigations  with  Tobacco,  to  kill  any  insects  which  may 
be  present.  When  fires  are  going  regularly,  insects, 
especially  green-fl}’,  breed  very  fast.  White  scale  on 
Acacias,  or  other  hard-wooded  subjects,  may  be  destroyed 
by  using  a strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound,  and  there 
are  various  other  insecticides  capable  of  destroying  insects 
of  all  kinds,  not  the  least  effective  of  which  is  Sunlight 
soap.  Double  Primulas  in  small  pots  should  bo  shifted  on, 
and  Single  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  Cinerarias  also  must 
be  grown  to  a useful  size  during  the  next  month  or  so. 
Continue  to  pot  bulbs  for  forcing,  and  plunge  outside  for 
five  or  six  weeks  to  make  roots.  Roinati  Hyacinths  that  w’ere 
potted  in  good  time  may  now  have  a little  warmth  to  push 
up  the  spikes.  The  sooner  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  potted 
after  they  come  to  hand  the  better,  as  when  left  to  get  dry 
they  take  longer  to  start,  and  the  flowers  lose  something 
in  substance.  Among  the  plants  which  have  some  value 
for  decorative  W’ork  in  winter  may  be  named  Phrynium 
variegatum.  It  has  large  foliage,  something  like  a Calla 
in  appearance,  and  it  is  beautifully  variegated  with  white — 
in  fact,  the  leaves  have  more  white  than  green  in  them. 
The  plant  is  easily  grown.  Bambusa  Fortune!  variegata  is 
another  plant  which,  when  well  grown,  is  useful  for  winter 
decoration,  and  the  variegated  Grass  (Eulalia  japonica) 
variegata  is  very  graceful  just  now,  and  is  valuable  for 
small  pot  work  through  the  autumn.  Pity  it  does  not 
retain  its  foliage  all  winter.  Foliage  Begonias  may  still  be 
propagated  where  there  is  a little  steady  warmth  in  the 
bouse.  It  saves  time  to  cut  the  midrib  of  the  leaves 
through  in  several  places  whilst  they  are  on  the  plants,  as 
they  may  be  left  till  callused,  and  will  then  form  roots 
quickly.  As  far  as  possible  do  all  watering  in  the  mornings 
now. 

Stove. 

Get  all  the  Poinsettias  and  other  spring-struck,  winter- 
flowering  stove  plants  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower.  With  a steady  warmth  progress  will  be  rapid. 
The  early-potted  plants  may  be  helped  with  liquid-manure. 
I have  found  it  advantageous  when  giving  the  last  shift  to 
Poinsettias  to  mix  a little  artificial  with  the  soil— say  about 
a couple  of  pounds  in  a bushel  of  compost,  which  must  be 
well  blended.  Epiphjllums  in  baskets  will  soon  be 
swelling  their  buds,  and  may  he  helped  with  liquid-manure. 
These  are  charming  plants  for  basket  work.  Keep  hard- 
wooded  summer  floweringplants  a little  drier  at  the  root  to 
ripen  growth.  All  plants  in  the  rapidly  shortening  days 
will  require  less  water,  and  the  atmosphere  moisture 
should  also  be  reduced.  Keep  a close  look  out  for  thrips. 
If  present  at  all  they  will  be  found  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  of  Crotons  and  other  hard,  strong-leaved  plants. 
They  must  be  promptly  dealt  with,  or  they  will  soon  spoil 
the  appearance  of  the  plants  by  destroying  the  foliage. 
Young  shoots  of  Crotons  and  other  foliage  plants  will  root 
freely  in  bottom-heat.  Dracaenas  also  may  be  cut  down 
and  the  stems  used  to  make  cuttings  ; every  frond  will 
make  a plant  in  a brisk  bottom-heat.  India-rubbers  will 
strike  now  in  a temperature  of  65  degs.  to  70  degs. 
Caladiums  will  be  going  to  rest,  and  require  less  water. 

Rose  house. 

This  a delightful  adjunct  to  the  town  garden,  where 
Roses  cannot  be  well  grown  hi  the  open  air.  Many  of  the 
best  Teas  and  Noisettes  could  be  planted  out  in  well-pre- 
pared borders,  and  trained  up  pillars,  rafters,  and  walls  or 
arches  around  Kosc-house  might  be  made  a very  charming 
feature  in  any  garden.  Other  Roses,  including  some  of 
the  Perpetuars,  might  be  grown  in  pots,  and  plunged  out  to 
ripen  for  a month  or  two  in  summer.  By  the  end  of 
September  tlie  pruning  coukl  be  done,  and  before  the 
severe  weather  sets  in  the  plants  could  all  be  housed. 
With  some  of  the  best  Teas  and  NoUettes  planted  out. 
there  will  always  be  a few  blooms  in  winter.  I have 
gathered  beautiful  buds  from  such  old  useful  kinds  as 
Moiret  and  Elisa  Sauvage  in  the  depth  of  winter.  II. 
Perpetuals,  Bourbons,  and  Polyantha  Roses  may  be  grown 
in  pots  to  fill  in  whenever  there  is  space.  Hard  forcing  is 
not  desirable.  The  fiowers  never  come  so  fine  in  strong 
heat,  and  are  less  fragrant.  All  that  the  Rose-house 
requires  is  to  be  free  from  frost,  and  then,  when  Roses  are 
grown  under  glass,  what  a chance  there  is  for  cuttings  in 
spring.  The  young  wood  from  Roses,  gently  forced  under 
glass,  will  make  splendid  cuttings  that  will  be  sure  to 
strike  if  taken  care  of. 

Chrysanthemum-house. 

Houses  are  being  built  specially  for  Chrysanthemums 
now,  and  where  many  plants  are  grown,  anrl  the  owner 
is  ambitious  to  win  prizes,  even  at  good  shows,  there  must 
be  some  ap)U'opriate  place  to  stow  them  in  to  open  their 
blooms,  and  the  house  must  be  heated  sufficiently  to  keep 
out  frost.  Such  a house  may  be  made  to  pay  its  way  by 
growing  Tomatoes,  to  be  followed  by  Chrysanthemums  in 
winter.  T!ie  greater  part  of  all  plants  will  now  be  housed. 
Give  all  the  air  possible  d\iring  the  day,  and  some  of  the 
ventilators  should  be  kept  open  all  night.  Water  with  the 
greatest  possible  care  during  the  time  the  plants  are 
opening  their  flowers.  The  best  way  is  to  rap  the  pots 
and  be  guided  by  the  sound  given  off.  Give  liquid-manure 
to  those  plants  which  appear  to  require  it. 

Frames. 

Frames  containing  tender  plants  should  be  covered  up 
at  night,  as  we  shall  not  be  safe  from  frost  now.  Cinerarias, 

* hi  cold  or  northern  dUtricts  the  operations  referred 
tu  under  “ Garden  Work  " may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  Indicated  with  equally  good 
r eaul  ts. 


if  covered  at  night,  may  be  kept  in  the  frames  till  the  end 
of  October,  and  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  Spare  frames 
may  be  filled  with  Lettuces  and  Endive,  or  be  used  for 
sheltering  Cauliflowers.  Violets  also  may  be  planted  in 
frames,  and  I have  scon  good  crops  of  Mushrooms  grown 
in  frames,  sheltered  with  warm  coverings. 

Strawberries  in  pots 

should  be  plunged  in  ashes  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  rim  of 
the  pot  to  keep  the  roots  from  breaking  the  pote.  Frost 
will  not  hurt  the  plants  when  plunged,  but  heavy  rains 
should  be  kept  off  the  plants  intended  for  forcing  early. 

Window  Gardening. 

The  winter-flowering  Heaths  are  now  coming  into 
bloom.  Gracilis  has  been  in  bloom  some  time.  The  plants 
must  never  be  permitted  to  get  dusty  and  dry.  Well  grown 
Solanums  covered  with  scarlet  berries  are  very  ornamental 
in  winter,  and  are  easil}^  grown  from  seed  or  cuttings. 
One  of  the  best  room  Ferns  of  this  season  is  Phlebodium 
aureum. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

All  tender  plants  which  it  is  desirable  to  save  should  be 
lifted  and  potted  without  delay.  Where  space  under 
glass  is  limited  bedding  “Geraniums"  may  be  planted 
thickly  in  boxes.  If  .a  little  warmth  can  be  given  to 
prevent  damping,  the  long  shoots  should  be  shortened 


White  Martagon  Lily  (Liliuin  Martagon  album).  En- 


graved from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Jenkins 
Highgate,  London,  N.  <See  page  *403.) 


back,  as  this  permits  of  their  being  placed  close  togethe/ 
in  the  boxes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  to  be 
wintered  in  a cool-house,  with  only  just  heat  enough  to 
keep  out  severe  frost,  the  less  cutting  they  have  the  better  ; 
but  under  any  circumstances  all  the  large  leaves  should 
be  cut  off,  as  the  amputated  roots  will  not  be  able  to 
support  a large  breadth  of  foliage.  At  the  time  of  writing 
Dahlias  are  very  full  of  bloom,  but  the  chances  are  before 
this  appears  in  type  the  frost  will  have  blackened  them, 
and  as  soon  as  this  happens  they  had  better  be  cut  down 
and  the  roots  lifted,  and  when  dried  should  be  packed 
carefully  away  in  some  frost-proof  building.  As  fast  as 
the  beds  are  cleared  of  the  summer-flowering  plants  fill  up 
with  bulbs  and  other  spring-flowering  plants.  Tufted 
Pansies,  Wallflowers,  Primulas,  and  hardy  annuals, 
including  Forget-me-nots,  will  make  a good  show  in  spring. 
Turf  will  go  down  well  now,  and  Grass-seeds  may  yet  be 
sown  to  make  new  lawns.  Where  failures  occur  with 
Grass-seeds  it  generally  arises  through  lack  of  preparation 
of  the  soil.  The  ground  must  be  dug  over  and  cleaned, 
and  if  necessary  manured.  If  a little  artificial  manure  is 
sown  over  the  ground,  and  raked  in  with  the  seeds,  it  will 
help  the  young” Grasses  to  get  quickly  established.  Make 
the  ground  firm  before  sowing,  and  nm  a light  roller  over 
afterwards.  Box-edging  may  be  replanted  now,  and  all 
kinds  of  evergreen  shrubs  transplanted  as  soon  as  possible. 

Fruit  Garden, 

Do  not  be  in  a hurry  to  gather  late-keeping  Pears  and 
Apples  ; let  them  hang  till  they  part  from  the  stalk  easily. 
Avoid  bruising  them,  and  sort  them  in  the  fruit  room,  so 
that  the  best  fruit  are  kept  by  themselves.  There  is 
always  a certain  amount  of  sweating  or  dampness  arising 
from  fruit  when  first  gathered,  especially  if  placed  several 
layers  deep  on  the  shelves,  and  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
ventilators  open  a little  night  and  da.y  for  a time,  (iflioice 
late  fruit  will  keep  and  ripen  better  at  the  right  season  if 
carefully  packed  in  boxes  or  small  casks  or  barrels.  These 
can  often  be  bought  very  cheaply  at  the  grocers,  and  when 
filled  may  be  packed  one  upon  the  other,  and  so  take  up 
less  room.  Write  the  name  of  each  sort  on  a slip  of  paper, 
and  paste  it  on  the  lid  of  the  box  or  cask.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a confusion  there  is  about  the  names  of  fruit-trees  in 
very  many  gardens.  This  ought  not  to  be  if  the  trees  were 
properly  labelled  when  first  planted  ; or  if  a rough  plan  is 
made  of  the  garden  or  orch  ird  and  the  names  of  each  kind 
of  fruit  written  in  the  plan,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  out  the  names.  Young  Peach-trees,  either 
under  glass  or  outside,  which  are  making  toO  much  wood 
may  have  the  roots  lifted  now,  and  brought  near  the 
surface.  If  a little  old  turf  can  be  had  work  it  in  among 
the  roots.  Give  the  trees  a good  watering  to  settle  the 
roots  in  position.  Root-pruning  when  necessary  may  be 
done  now.  Begin  by  opening  a trench  from  3 feet  to  4 feet 


from  the  trunk,  according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  tr6e, 
and  work  under  the  roots  so  as  to  cut  those  which  are 
going  down.  Only  do  one  side  of  the  tree  at  present,  and 
watch  result.  It  is  getting  late  for  planting  Strawberries 
now,  but  it  is  better  now,  where  the  land  is  in  good 
condition,  than  wait  till  spring. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

I am  afraid  it  will  be  found  when  the  later  Potatoes  are 
all  lifted  that  many  are  diseased  in  some  districts.  The 
best  thing  to  do  with  diseased  Potatoes  is  to  boil  them  up 
and  give  them  to  the  pigs.  The  heat  will  kill  the  spores 
of  the  fungus,  and  pigs  fatten  on  bad  Potatoes  as  well  as 
if  they  are  good.  We  are  never  likeb^  to  have  a Potato 
famine  again,  as  we  can  draw  supplies  from  many  countries. 
It  will  be  interesting^  to  learn  what  effect  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  had  in  districts  where  the  disease  has  been  preva- 
lent. In  my  own  garden  I have  not  yet  seen  a diseased 
Potato,  but  we  are  on  a limestone  soil,  and  the  natural 
drainage  is  good.  Autumn  Giant  C^auliflowers  arc  very 
fine  this  season,  and  the  heart  should  be  protected  by 
breaking  a leaf  or  two  over  them.  We  shall  barely  get 
severe  frost  yet,  but  it  will  be  wise  before  severe  frost 
comes  to  lift  both  these  and  Walcheren  Cauliflowers  which 
are  turning  in,  and  either  plant  in  deep  pits  or  lay  them 
in  trenches,  with  the  stems  covered,  where  a few  mats  can 
be  thrown  over  when  frost  comes.  It  is  so  easy  to  shelter 
a large  bed  in  this  way.  Endive  which  are  full  grown,  or 
nearly  so,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Tie  them  up 
when  dr}%  lift  with  balls,  and  plant  at  the  foot  of  a south 
wall.  Gather  outside  Tomatoes  before  the  frost  injures 
them.  They  will  ripen  on  the  greenhouse  shelf,  or  may 
be  taken  into  the  kitchen.  There  is  a good  deal  of  disease 
amon^  outside  plants.  One  large  grower  in  the  eastern 
counties  told  me  the  other  day  he  should  lose  £50  by  his 
outside  Tomatoes  this  year.  It  has  been  one  of  the  worst 
seasons  on  record,  the  crop  being  light  and  the  fiuit  much 
diseased.  Sow  seeds  of  a good  early  kind  to  plant  in 
warm  houses  about  Christmas.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

It  is  not  often  we  get  such  nice  genial  weather  towards 
the  end  of  September  as  this,  and  it  is  making  everything 
wake  up  and  look  quite  summer-like  again.  I think  I 
never  saw  Dahlias  finer  or  more  abundant,  and  as  for  the 
“Cactus"  varieties,  and  the  newer  ones  in  particular,  one 
never  seems  to  tire  of  admiring  them.  Such  as  Honoria, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  Marchioness  of  Bute,  Delicata,  Mrs. 
Douglas,  PanthsRa,  Asia,  and  the  old  Mrs.  Hawkins  are 
especially  lovely,  and  should  be  found  in  every  garden,  in 
town  or  country.  Stocks,  too,  have  done  unusually  well 
this  year,  the  plants  being  perfect  pyramids  of  blossom. 
The  different  kinds  of  China  Asters  are  also  remarkably* 
fine,  and  Zinnias  are  grand.  The  rich  colours  of  some  of 
these  last  render  them  very  telling,  not  only  as  plants  in 
the  garden,  but  for  supplying  cut  blooms.  There  are  very 
few  hardy  or  half  hardy  perennials  or  annuals  that  supply 
the  rich  shades  of  scarlet,  crimson,  orange,  etc.,  that  are 
found  among  a good  strain  of  Zinnias,  and  otherwise  one 
has  to  go  to  the  “Geraniums,”  Begonias,  or  Dahlias  to 
obtain  them.  The  most  robust  and  floriferous  of  all  the 
annual  Asters  are  the  English  or  Quilled;  these  are 
tall  in  growth,  and  the  flowers  less  elegant  than  those  of 
several  others,  but  they  are  capital  for  cutting,  the  flowers 
lasting  a long  time,  and  one  can  cut  them  with  such  nice  long 
stalks.  For  beds  or  pot  work  the  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum- 
flowered  and  Superb  Bedding  (Sutton’s)  Asters  are  two  of 
ray  chief  favourites.  Of  the  last  I have  now  two  long  beds 
just  coming  into  a grand  bloom.  The  seed  was  sown  late. 
I have  this  year  sown  a lot  of  these,  Zinnias,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Helichrysums,  and  others  usually  treated  as 
half-hardy  annuals  in  the  open  ground  in  May  and  June, 
simply  raking  the  seed  in,  thinning  the  plants,  and  keep- 
ing free  from  weeds,  and  except  that  they  arc  about  a 
month  later,  they  have  done  quite  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  those  sown  under  glass  and  pricked  out.  Arum 
Lilies  that  were  planted  out  to  make  growth  ought  to  be 
lifted  with  balls  of  earth,  potted,  and  housed  now.  In 
country  places  such  plants  will  often  throw  a few  blossoms 
in  the  winter,  earlier  or  later,  but  in  large  towns  one  must 
not  expect  them  to  bloom  more  than  once  in  the  year. 
Fuchsias  in  the  open  ground  should  be  left  alone  until  the 
first  real  frost  strips  the  plants  of  their  leaves.  These 
charming  subjects  are  frequently  at  their  best  in  the  autumn. 
Store-pots  of  cuttings  of  “ Geraniums,”  and  old  cut-down 
plants  as  well,  had  better  remain  out-of-doors  as  long 
as  frost  keeps  off  and  the  weather  remains  fine ; but  if 
wet  sets  in,  house  them  at  once.  Chrysanthemums  in 
pots  had  better  go  inside  very  soon  now  ; those  with  buds 
nearly  showing  colour  at  once.  Feed  them  regularly  and 
carefully  now.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  Septem- 
ber 29th  to  October  6th, 

Busy  taking  in  Chrysanthemums.  Where  the  buds  are 
large  and  show  colour  ever  so  slightly  the  plants  must 
have  shelter.  The  late  flowering  plants  will  be  kept 
outside  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  Late  flowers  are 
more  valuable  than  early  ones,  hence  I am  devoting  a good 
deal  of  my  space  to  late  sorts.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Roses 
I consider  from  this  to  the  middle  of  October  is  the  best 
time  for  striking  cuttings  in  the  open  air.  Only  strong 
well  ripened  shoots  are  selected,  and  where  possible  a heel 
of  old  wood  is  taken  with  the  cutting.  The  cuttings  are 
planted  firmly  in  rows  9 inches  apart,  at  least  half  their 
length  being  buried.  A good  watering  is  given  as  a settler, 
and  the  soil  between  the  rows  is  mulched  ^^ith  rather 
coarse  leaf-mould  ; half  decayed  leaves  will  do  very  well. 
As  soon  as  the  Rose  cuttings  are  all  in  I shall  begin  with 
the  Brier  cuttings  ; but  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  plant 
these  out  finally  when  the  cuttings  are  made  they  will  be 
laid  in  till  the  ground  is  ready  for  them.  When  the 
cuttings  are  prepared  the  work  of  callusing  will  go  on  if 
they  are  laid  in  moist  soil  anywhere.  I generally  select  a 
spot  on  the  north  side  of  a hedge  or  fence.  Gathered 
Apples  and  Pears  as  they  ripen.  Bush  Apples  on  the 
Paradise  are  very  fine  and  bright  in  colour.  I think  nothing 
can  beat  these  bushes  for  the" small  garden,  and  good  trees 
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can  now  be  purchased  cheap,  and  if  placeiSfeet  apart, 
and  the  space  between  filled  with  Strawberries  or  bush 
fruits,  ]irofit  must  result  if  the  right  kinds  are  planted. 
The  fruit  on  bush-trees  of  Alexander,  Warner’s  King,  and 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  are  very  fine.  I have  never  seen 
anything  like  them  on  the  Crab-stock.  Trenched  up  a 
piece  of  ground  for  planting  Standard  Briers  for  budding. 
I want  to  get  them  in  early.  Earthed  up  Celery.  We 
shall  soon  get  frost  now,  and  I have  been  busy  lifting 
tender  plants  from  beds,  and  saving  all  that  will  be  neces- 
sary for  stock  purposes.  Potted  more  bulbs  tor  forcing, 
including  fifty  Lilium  Ilarrisi.  The  bulbs  of  this  beautiful 
Lily  are  very  cheap  now.  Rearranged  conservatory. 
Tuberous  Begonias  are  going  off.  Fuchsias  also  are  past 
their  best,  but  other  things,  including  Bouvardias,  Tree 
Carnations,  Early  Chrysanthemums,  Double  Primulas, 
Zonal  “Geraniums,”  and  other  things  are  coming  on. 
Scarlet  Salvias  are  showing  colour  ; the  plants  that  have 
been  planted  out  are  very  fine,  and  large  bushes 
in  12-inch  pots  will  be  very  bright  shortly.  I am  helping 
those  and  many  other  plants  now  with  liquid-manure. 
Finished  lifting  Potatoes.  Selected  the  seed  and  placed  in 
open  shed  to  dry.  The  ware  has  been  pitted,  as  eating 
Potatoes  keep  best  when  covered  with  soil.  Root-pruned 
several  young  vigorous  fruit-trees,  which  have  not  jet 
settled  down  to  work.  Of  course,  only  a little  has  been 
done,  just  enough  to  check  over-luxuriancy,  and  get  them 
to  bear.  When  that  occurs  the  primer  may  have  a holiday. 
Finished  planting  Carnatons,  except  one  or  two  beds  of 
Selfs  on  lawns,  the  plants  lor  which  are  now  waiting. 
Commenced  to  clear  some  of  the  beds  to  fill  with  bulbs 
and  Violas.  These  are  charming  plants.  The  wonder  is 
that  more  is  not  done  with  them. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS 

THE  WHITE  MARTAGON  LILY. 

The  White  Martagon  Lily  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  of  the  family,  and  if  given  a suitable 
soil  and  position  there  are  but  few  of  its  re- 
latives that  excel  it  in  beauty,  hardiness,  or 
freedom  of  bloom.  No  one  who  has  seen  the 
graceful  spikes  of  chaste  wax-like  blooms  of 
snow-white  purity  thrown  up  by  this  Lily  can 
deny  its  beauty,  while  as  to  hardiness,  all  the 
bulbs  which  I planted  in  the  autumn  of  1890 
survived  the  abnormally  long  period  of  severe 
frost  which  ensued,  although  they  were  not 
afforded  any  protection,  and  bloomed  freely  in 
the  following  summer.  As  to  the  free  flower- 
ing qualities  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  three  bulbs  in  my  garden  after 
being  planted  as  many  years  ago  gave  me  no 
less  than  167  blooms  this  June,  two  of  the 
stems  carrying  42  and  49  blooms.  The 
illustration  on  p.  402  is  from  a photograph  taken 
last  year  of  the  same  specimens  which  gave 
me  90  blooms,  the  finest  spike  carrying  ,31 
buds.  This  was  the  second  year  after  planting. 
Even  in  the  summer  immediately  after  planting 
the  Lilies  sent  up  forty  bloom?.  This  I attri- 
bute to  their  being  moved  early  in  September, 
for  if  planted  late  in  the  year,  most  of  the  Jdar- 
tagon  section  refuse  to  bloom  in  the  ensuing 
summer.  I find  that  tliis  Lily  does  best  in  good 
deep  soil,  well  enriched  with  leaf-mould,  and 
without  manure  or  sand.  As  the  above- 
mentioned  soil  suits  such  plants  as  Anemone 
sylvestris  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  to  perfection,  I 
have  carpeted  the  ground  with  them,  and  they 
serve  to  keep  the  soil  cool  during  the  summer, 
while  in  May  they  furnish  me  with  countless 
flowers.  The  bulbs  of  the  White  Martagon 
increase  very  slowly,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
high  figure  at  which  this  Lily  is  usually  sold. 
They  do  best  planted  3 inches  to  4 inches  deep. 


Paris  Daisy  Btoile  d’Or. — This  has  not 
been  a favourable  summer  for  Paris  Daisies  in 
the  open,  as  they  require  a lot  of  sun  to  bring 
out  their  blooming  powers,  but  I have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fine  appearance  of  some  plants 
of  the  above-mentioned  variety.  They  are  two 
years  old,  and  were  planted  out  in  J une,  and 
are  now  nearly  5 feet  high,  with  thick  woody 
stems.  They  are  blooming  freely  and  the 
flowers  are  larger  than  any  I ever  saw  of  the 
variety,  many  being  equal  in  this  respect  to 
single  Dahlias.  Those  who  have  been  dis- 
appointed with  this  Daisy  in  the  open  air  when 
grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  should  try  some 
two-year-old  plants.  They  come  into  flower 
earlier,  bloom  more  freely,  and  have  a much 
finer  appearance  than  young  ones,  which  are 
apt  to  run  overmuch  to  leaf.  Plants  of  this 
description  should  have  a good  appearance 
dotted  among  low-growing  shrubs.  The  white 
kinds  in  the  form  of  large  specimens  do  well  in 
this  way,  as  they  flower  best  where  the  soil  is 
poor  and  do  not  suffer  from  drought  like  the 
generality  of  tender-flowering  bedding  plants. — 
Byfleet. 


FINE-LEAVED  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Gunneras. 

These  are  South  American  plants,  remarkable 
for  large  and  handsome  foliage,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  gigantic  Rhubarb.  Thereare  two 
kinds  in  cultivation,  G.  scabra  and  G.  manicata 
(here  figured).  Both  of  these  deserve  a place  in 
any  garden,  for  few  plants  in  cultivation  are  so 
stately  as  well-grown  specimens.  They  are 
quite  hardy  if  slightly  protected  during  the 
severest  cold,  for  instance,  by  a layer  of  dry 
leaves  and  weeds  among  the  stems,  and  having 
their  own  leaves  bent  down  upon  them.  In 
spring  these  dry  leaves  should  be  removed,  and 
the  tender  growth  slightly  protected  by  a piece 
of  canvas  shading  or  by  an  ordinary  mat.  In 
mild  winters  this  precaution  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary, especially  in  the  south  and  other  favoured 
localities.  The  Gunnera  should  be  planted  in 
an  isolated  spot,  and  not,  as  a rule,  in  the  ‘ ‘ flower 
garden  proper,”  as  it  must  not  be  disturbed 
if  well  planted,  and  would  associate  badly 
with  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the  parterre. 
It  cannot  have  too  much  sun  or  warmth,  but 
makes  little  progress  if  its  large  leaves  are  torn 
by  storms.  Where  there  is  any  diversity  of 
surface  it  will  be  easy  to  select  a spot  well  open 
to  the  sun,  and  yet  sheltered  by  shrubs  and 
clumps  of  trees.  These  plants  should  be  treated 
well  at  the  outset.  A large  hole  about  6 feet  by 
4 feet  deep  should  be  dug  out,  a good  layer  of 
drainage  material  put  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
hole  filled  in  with  a rich  compost  of  loam  and 
manure. 

In  summer  the  plants  ought  to  have  plenty 
of  water,  and  a ridge  of  turf  should  be 
placed  round  them,  to  compel  the  water  to  sink 
down  about  their  roots.  They  should  also 
have  a mulching  of  well-rotted  manure  early  in 
every  spring.  They  thrive  on  the  margins  of 
ponds  or  lakes,  where  their  roots  can  penetrate 
the  moist  soil,  and  if  judiciously  placed  in  such 
a position  they  have  a fine  effect.  Though  the 
two  kinds,  G.  scabra,  and  G.  manicata  (here 


figured)  greatly  resemble  each  other,  they  have 
well-marked  characteristics.  The  leaves  of  G. 
manicata  are  more  kidney-shaped,  and  attain  a 
much  larger  size,  often  measuring  4 feet  to 
6 feet  across.  The  spikes  of  fruit  are  also 
much  longer,  and  the  secondary  spikes  are  long 
and  fiexuose,  whereas  in  G.  scabra  they  are 
short  and  stiff.  They  are  best  propagated  by 
seed  and  division  of  established  plants.  G. 


Iris  reticulata. — Amongst  hardy  bulbous 
plants  this  holds  a foremost  place.  It  is  one 
of  those  useful  plants  everyone  should  grow, 
however  small  their  garden  may  be.  This  most 
forcibly  applies  to  those  who  have  only  a small 
accommodation  for  growing  flowers,  seeing  the 
foliage  is  so  small,  and  it  does  not  cover  but 
little  space  compared  with  the  bloom  it  gives. 
Its  long,  Rush-like  leafage,  with  the  tall, 
purplish  and  yellow  blooms,  makesquite  afeaturc 
when  grown  in  big  patches  in  early  spring. 


! Another  recommendation  to  it  is  the  lovely 
perfume  it  lias.  A bunch  of  it  when  placed  in  a 
I vase  in  a room  fills  the  air  with  its  delicious 
' scent.  It  is  a pity  we  could  not  have  more  of 
these  highly-scented  early  flowers  i > use  in  our 
dwelling-rooms.  Now  is  a good  time  to  obtain 
the  bulbs  and  plant  them.  They  prefer  a some- 
what sandy  soil,  with  some  leaf-soil  amongst  it, 
and  well  drained.  I grow  it  in  my  gardens  in 
large  clumps,  and  last  year  I counted  50  blooms 
on  one  patch  open  at  one  time.  This  Iris  does 
grandly  at  Didlington  Hall,  in  Norfolk.  The 
soil  is  light. — Chard. 

Perennial  Sunflower  Soleil  d’Or.— I 

can  scarcely  say  too  much  in  favour  of  this  Sun- 
flower. It  has  every  good  quality  that  a plant 
of  this  kind  should  have.  The  habit  of  growth 
is  bushy,  the  foliage  is  of  rich-green,  and  the 
flowers  are  fine  in  colour  and  beautifully  formed, 
in  this  respect  being  equal  to  many  kinds  of 
Dahlias.  With  me  it  came  into  bloom  at  the 
latter  end  of  July,  strong  plants  at  the  present 
time  being  loaded  with  handsome  blooms  and 
buds  in  all  stages  of  development. — J.  C.  B. 

Delphinium  Belladonna.  — As  the 

planting  season  has  now  come  a note  may  be  well 
made  of  this  delightful  perennial.  One  sees  the 
ordinary  so-called  florists’  varieties  in  gardens, 
and  very  beautiful  they  are,  but  none  of  them 
are  more  charming  than  this  well-known  kind 
for  delicacy  of  colour.  Its  flowers  are  not  very 
large  or  striking  in  form,  but  of  a delightful 
sky-blue  colour,  peculiarly  soft  and  beautiful. 
They  are  borne  in  rather  short  spikes,  and  are 
of  much  lvalue  for  cutting.  The  plant  is  dwarf, 
compact,  free,  and  if  the  earlier  flowers  are 
removed  one  gets  a succession  into  the  autumn. 
— C.  T. 

The  Belladonna  Lily.— Readers  who 
saw  the  lovely  hardy  Amaryllis  Belladonna 
beautiful  in  gardens  last  year  must  not  expect 
the  same  wealth  of  spikes  this  season,  as 
climatic  conditions  are  quite  different.  This  is 
a bulb  that  delights  in  hot,  dry  years,  and  there- 


fore should  always  be  put  in  the  sunniest  and 
warmest  part  of  the  garden.  No  position  is 
more  suitable  than  in  a thoroughly  well- drained 
border,  skirting  a plant-house,  and  facing  south. 
Here  it  will  succeed,  as  a rule,  creating  a splen- 
did picture  with  its  forest,  so  to  say,  of  sturdy, 
almost  chocolate  spikes,  against  which  the  bold 
Lily-like  flowers  are  a strong  contrast.  A. 
Belladonna  blanda  blooms  earlier,  but  otherwise 
the  flowers  are  much  like  those  of  the  type. 
A.  Belladonna  differs  somewhat  in  colour,  some 
with  broader  and  deeper- coloured  flowers  than 
others,  but  the  most  charming  are  those  of  a 
soft,  rosy  shade,  not  that  metallic-purplish  tone 
one  sometimes  sees,  and  which  is  by  no  means 
pleasing.  I should  like  to  see  the  Belladonna 
Lily  more  grown  in  small  gardens,  because  there 
must  be  many  warm  spots  where  a clump  would 
succeed  well,  and  prove  a source  of  much  delight 
at  this  time.  It  is  a very  old  garden  plant,  but, 
like  many  more  fine  things,  so  seldom  seen 
that  it  is  practically  new.— V.  C. 


Gunnera  manicata. 
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THE  KNOTWEEDS  (POLYGONUMS). 

Many  plants  of  graceful  proportions  that  were 
formerly  discarded  as  worthless,  either  on 
account  of  their  gross  habit  or  inconspicuous 
flowers,  are  now  being  brought  into  notice  ; and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  will  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  gardens  of  the  future. 
The  vast  genus  Polygonum,  which  comprises 
150  species  of  world-wide  distribution,  the 
majority  of  which  are  insignificant  weeds,  never- 
theless includes  several  noble  plants,  which 
claim  a consideration  that  has  hitherto  been 
denied  them.  From  an  economic  point  of  view 
they  are  of  little  importance,  the  most  useful 
member  of  the  family  being  the  Buckwheat  (P. 
Fagopyrum),  which  is  grown  as  a bread  corn  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  and  as  a 
food  for  pheasants  in  this  country  ; some  are 
used  as  fodder  plants,  and  the  tender 
shoots  of  others  as  esculents.  They 
are  of  the  easiest  culture,  thriving 
in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  but 
being  greatly  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion. All  those  of  a bushy  habit 
should  be  so  planted  as  to  have  a 
clear  space  all  round,  in  order  to 
give  the  foliage  all  the  air  and  light 
possible,  as  overcrowding  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  naked  stems 
and  a straggling  habit,  to  remedy 
which  tying-in  has  to  be  resorted 
to,  a circumstance  which  detracts 
much  from  their  natural  appearance  ; 
their  beauty  consisting  in  the  innu- 
merable flower-spikes  rising  above 
a gracefully  developed  mass  of  foli- 
age continuous  to  the  ground.  Those 
of  the  P.  cuspidatum  type,  which 
have  few  hardy  representatives,  in- 
variably produce  stems  of  sufficient 
strength  to  support  their  spreading 
crowns  of  foliage,  though  a ten- 
dency to  droop  at  the  points  is  not 
unusual ; but  this  is  by  no  means 
and  objectionable  feature.  The 
annuals,  unless  grown  as  single 
specimens,  and  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions, will  require  support,  and  the 
dwarf  perennials,  most  of  which 
are  evergreen,  need  very  little  at- 
tention beyond  an  occasional  trim- 
ming. The  stems  of  all  the  tall 
hardy  species,  being  of  annual  dura- 
tion, die  ofT  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
succeeding  ones,  not  appearing  be- 
fore April  or  May,  is  a circumstance 
which  must  claim  consideration  when  planting 
for  effect.  Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of 
cuttings,  division,  or  seeds,  which,  if  of  the 
P.  orientale  group,  should  not  be  sown  in  the 
open  in  the  open  ground  until  the  middle  of 
April.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
popularise  this  class  of  plants,  but  through 
neglecting  to  keep  them  within  bounds  they 
have  fallen  into  disrepute.  To  remedy  this 
encroaching  propensity,  which  is  their  chief 
drawback,  their  underground  creeping  rhizomes 
require  to  be  cut  back  every  spring.  The 
selection  described  below  includes  most  of  the 
best  sorts  for  garden  purposes,  and  illustrates 
the  various  types  of  the  genus. 

P.  ALPINUM. — A native  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and 
a very  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens.  Its  stems 
attain  the  height  of  3 feet  to  4 feet,  with  ovate- 
lanceolate  deep-green  leaves,  with  ciliated 
margins.  Its  flowers,  which  appear  early  and 
continue  in  bloom  for  several  weeks,  are 
arranged  in  snow-white  panicles,  and  prove  very 
serviceable  where  quantities  of  cut  flowers  are 
in  request. 

P.  AMPLExiCAULE. — This  usually  reaches  the 
height  of  4 feet  to  5 feet.  Its  stems  are  rather 
slender,  but  well  furnished  with  stem-clasping, 
cordate-lanceolate  leaves,  with  deeply-veined 
surfaces  and  tapering  points.  Its  slender  flower- 
spikes,  which  rise  a foot  or  more  above  the  main 
body  of  the  foliage,  are  of  a rich  pure  crimson, 
an  uncommon  colour  among  herbaceous  plants. 
A variety  of  this  named  oxyphyllum  differs  from 
the  type  in  having  white  flowers  with  conspicuous 
red  anthers.  Both  the  species  and  the  type  are 
natives  of  the  Himalayas,  a region  in  which  the 
genus  is  well  represented. 

P.  CUSPIDATUM,  also  known  as  P.  Sieboldi, 
is  a plant  of  sterling  merit,  now  becoming 
quite  common,  belonging  to  a section  with  a 


semi-aborescent  habit,  and  a peculiar  curve  of 
the  stem,  which  brings  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  foliage  of  each  spray  into  the  same  plane. 
Its  shoots  are  copious,  speckled  with  purple  ; 
its  broadly-ovate  leaves,  which  are  of  a dark, 
dull  - green,  are  frequently  variegated  with 
faint  silvery  blotches,  and  its  creamy-white 
flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion.  Its  stately 
habit  of  growth,  combined  with  the  lu.xuriance  of 
its  foliage,  are  attractions  of  no  ordinary  charac- 
ter, which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual 
observer,  and  especially  when  in  full  bloom.  A 
native  of  Japan,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  herbaceous  plants  in  cultivation.  To  do 
it  justice  it  should  be  grown  as  an  isolated 
specimen,  either  on  the  turf  or  in  some  promi- 
nent position  of  the  wild  garden,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  figure.  The  variety  compactum 
is  a distinct  dwarf  form  with  crowded  foliage 


and  flowers,  and  is  more  suitable  for  the 
herbaceous  border  or  for  pot  culture. 

P.  SACHAHNENSE  (here  figured). — A native  of 
the  Island  of  Sachalian,  and  of  a similar  habit 
to  the  preceding,  but  of  much  larger  proportions, 
often  attaining  the  height  of  10  feet  to  12  feet, 
with  broadly  oblong  leaves  upwards  of  a foot  in 
length,  which  are  of  a bright-green.  Its  flowers 
are  rather  inconspicuous,  being  of  a greenish- 
white,  and  disposed  in  slender  drooping  racemes. 
It  luxuriates  in  a moist  subsoil,  near  the  margin 
of  water,  where  it  is  very  effective  in  company 
with  grassy  vegetation.  It  also  makes  a fine 
bold  feature,  either  planted  on  the  turf  or  in  a 
good  position  where  it  can  develop  its  noble 
proportions.  No  better  plant  can  be  employed 
sor  naturalisation  in  semi-wild  places. 

P.  POLYST.\CHYUM. — This  forms  a thicket  of 
stout,  erect  stems,  which  root  strongly  from  the 
first  few  joints  above  the  ground.  Its  leaves, 
which  are  somewhat  crowded,  are  elliptic-acute 
in  form,  with  a furrowed  midrib,  and  a light- 
coloured  under  surface.  It  reaches  the  height 
of  5 feet  to  6 feet,  including  the  flower-spikes, 
which  are  slender  and  greenish.  The  qualities 
that  recommend  it  are  its  bold,  erect  habit,  and 
dense,  woolly  foliage.  Also  an  Himalayan 
species. 

P.  RIBESOIDES. — This  is  a climbing  plant, 
which  would  answer  well  for  covering  trellis- 
work,  pillars,  and  arbours.  Its  reddish,  twining 
stems  give  off  at  intervals  of  2 inches  or  3 inches 
bright-green  sagittate  leaves  with  short  pink 
stalks.  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves  towards  autumn,  are 
borne  in  racemose  panicles  of  a creamy-white 
colour.  No  better  substitute  could  be  found  for 
the  Boussingaultia  than  this,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  blooming  freely  in  the  open  air. 

P.  FiLiFORJiE. — A very  hairy  plant,  some 
3 feet  to  6 feet  ifi  height,  with  baroadly-ovate. 


acute,  short,  downy  leaves,  with  prominent  ribs 
below.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  arranged  in 
slender,  greenish  spikes.  The  golden-striped 
form  of  this  plant  has  few  equals  among  varie- 
gated herbaceous  plants. 

P.  Brunonsis.  — Of  the  known  evergreen  species 
this  is  probably  the  best,  leaving  out  P.  vaccini- 
folium.  Its  leaves,  which  are  spathulate,  with 
a white  under-surface,  are  mostly  radical,  and 
so  numerous  as  to  form  a dense  cushion,  from 
which  arise  the  numerous  crimson  spikes.  It  is 
an  extremely  pretty  border  plant,  and  a native 
of  the  Himalayas.  It  comes  near  to  P.  Bistorta, 
a British  plant  known  as  the  Snake-root,  well 
worth  growing  for  its  rich- green  foliage  and  red 
flower-spikes. 

P.  VACCINIFOLIUM. — Few  plants  surpass  this 
for  rockwork.  It  differs  widely  from  all  its 
congeners  at  present  in  cultivation,  unless 
P.  crispum,  once  a favourite  flower,  is  still  to  be 
found  in  gardens,  which  resembles  it  in  its 
twiggy  habit.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  thrives  in 
almost  any  moist  soil,  and  is  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  where  its  shoots  can  ramble  over 
stones  or  tree-stumps.  Under  favourable  condi- 
tions it  grows  rapidly,  and  produces  its  Whortle- 
berry-like leaves  and  rosy  flower-spikes  in 
profusion.  This  is  also  a native  of  the  Hima- 
layas. 

P.  CAPiTATUM. — This  is  a charming  little 
annual  of  a spreading  habit,  with  oval  greyish- 
green  leaves,  with  a dark  blotch  in  the  centre  of 
each,  and  numerous  globose  heads  of  pink 
flowers.  When  once  established  in  light,  warm 
soils,  it  appears  every  year  from  self-sown  seeds. 
Its  neat  habit,  combined  with  the  delicacy  of  its 
flowers,  are  qualities  which  never  fail  to  attract 
admirers. 

P.  AMPiliBlUM. — As  its  name  implies,  it  is 
both  a dry  land  plant  and  a floating  aquatic.  In 
its  terrestrial  state  it  is  not  very  attractive  ; its 
leaves  are  somewhat  lanceolate,  and  nearly 
sessile  ; but,  when  it  changes  to  an  aquatic,  it 
assumes  a very  different  aspect  ; its  leaves 
become  long-stalked,  with  oblong  flat  blades 
similar  to  those  of  the  Cape  Pond- weed  ( Apono- 
geton),  but  instead  of  the  forked  inflorescence  of 
that  plant,  its  flowers  are  disposed  in  long 
cylindrical  spikes,  which  rise  several  inches 
above  the  bright-green  floating  leaves,  and 
have  a remarkable  showy  appearance.  Of  the 
twelve  British  species,  this  and  P.  Bistorta,  are 
the  only  ones  of  any  horticultural  value. 

P.  ORIENTALE. — A gigantic  free-growing 
annual,  attaining  to  the  height  of  8 feet  to 
10  feet.  Its  stems  are  very  robust,  and  give 
off  numerous  lateral  shoots,  which  are  supplied 
with  large,  oblong,  acute,  rich-green  leaves, 
measuring  10  inches  to  15  inches  in  length,  of 
which  those  nearest  the  flowers  are  stem- 
clasping,  and  more  inclined  to  be  sagittate. 
The  inflorescence  is  both  terminal  and  axillary, 
and  consists  of  slender  spikes  of  crimson  flowers, 
which  make  their  appearance  in  July,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  frosts.  To  obtain  a good 
development  of  its  foliage,  it  should  be  grown 
as  a single  specimen  and  without  shade  to 
induce  it  to  bloom  freely,  when  it  makes  one  of 
the  grandest  of  ornaments,  either  for  the  sub- 
tropical garden  or  for  some  conspicuous  place 
amongst  its  congeners  in  the  wild  garden. 
There  is  a variety  of  this  with  pure-white 
flowers,  though  both  are  rarely  met  with.  It 
is  a native  of  Northern  India. 

P.  Fagopyrum. — This  yields  the  Buckwheat, 
the  triangular  black  husks  of  which  are  used  so 
extensively  for  packing  dry  bulbs.  Like  the 
foregoing,  it  is  a stately  annual,  but  varying  in 
height  from  3 feet  to  7 feet.  In  habit  the  plant 
is  more  slender  than  the  preceding,  with  fewer 
and  more  erect  branches.  Its  leaves,  which  are 
very  ornamental,  are  either  cordate  or  sagittate, 
and,  in  some  of  the  varieties,  with  red  veins 
and  footstalks.  The  flowers  vary  as  much 
as  from  white  to  red  on  the  same  plant, 
though  some  varieties  have  pure-white  flowers. 
This  species,  which  is  grown  largely  by  the 
natives  of  Northern  India,  appears  to  be  quite 
as  variable  as  our  cultivated  grain  plants. 
Well-grown  specimens  of  any  of  the  varieties 
are  very  effective  with  their  panicles  of  varie- 
gated flowers  and  delicate-green  foliage. 


To  make  leaf -manure.— Collect  the  fallen  leaves 
and  place  in  a heap  in  any  out-of-the-way  and  rather  damp 
spot,  and  let  them  remain  undisturbed  until  they  become 
sufficiently  decayed.  It  is  better  not  to  bury  them,  and 
an.y  atteinpt  to  hasten  the  process  will  prove  futile.— B. 


Sachalian  Knotweed  (Polygonum  saohalinense). 
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FRUIT. 

THE  BLA.CK  HA.MBURGH  AS  A LATE 
GRAPE. 

Everybody  admits  that  the  Black  Hamburgh  (a 
good  bunch  of  which  is  here  figured)  is  the  best 
early  spring  and  summer  Grape,  but  it  has  more 
claims  to  be  called  a late  Grape  than  many  sup- 
pose. I have  always  a supply  of  good,  plump 
Hamburghs  up  to  the  new  year,  and  everyone 
who  tastes  them  during  November  and 
December  says  they  are  superior  in  flavour  to 
Lady  Downe’s,  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  and  any 
other  Grape,  and  I am  sure  that  those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  Grapes  will  readily  admit 
that  this  must  be  the  case.  Some  think  that 
thick-skinned  Grapes  are  the  best  keepers,  but 
I do  not  find  that  they  resist  damp  better  than 
thin-skinned  ones.  I have  seen  Lady  Downe’s 
damp  or  rot  as  freely  as  any  other  Grape,  in- 
cluding the  Black  Hamburgh.  I am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  altogether  a mistake  to  grow 
such  Grapes  under  the  idea  that  they  keep  best 
in  winter,  and  I am  sure  that  those  who  have 
tasted  a Black  Hamburgh  at  Christmas  or  in  the 
new  year  in  as  fine  a condition  as  it  could  be 
had  in  August,  would,  at  least,  try  to  obtain 
a few  bunches  of  it  at  that  season.  Black 
Hamburghs,  to  come  in  at  all  late,  may  be  cul- 
tivated with  very  little  expense,  as  they  do  not 
require  to  be  started  into  growth  with  much 
fire-heat  in  spring,  nor  do  they  require  much  of 
this  at  any  time  throughout  the  summer  season. 
The  bunches  should  be  well  thinned  out,  and  the 
crop  must  not  be  an  excessively  heavy  one,  un- 
less it  be  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  cul- 
tivator who  can  bring  it  to  perfection.  One  of 
the  main  points  to  ensure  late  keeping  in  the 
Hamburgh  is  having  the  fruit  thoroughly 
well  matured,  and  after  that  is  accomplished 
little  further  difficulty  need  be  experienced. 


1093.— Pyramid  Plum-trees.— I would 
recommend  “ C.  L.”  to  out  back  the  strong 
shoots  somewhat  during  the  coming  winter.  If 
he  wants  size  in  the  trees  quickly,  then  I should 
only  just  top  the  shoots  ; but  as  the  growth  is 
so  strong,  I would  advise  either  taking  up  the 
trees  &nd  replanting  this  autumn,  or  if  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  at  this  season,  then 
allow  the  work  to  remain  over  till  early  in 
February.  Another  way,  and  the  one  I prefer 
and  practise  in  my  own  garden,  and  have 
done  so  more  or  less  for  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years  with  every  success  on  all  kinds  of  young 
fruit-trees  when  the  trees  are  young  and  strong 
growing — namely,  by  partially  lifting  the  trees. 
Cut  a trench  outside  of  the  roots  2 feet  deep 
half  the  way  round  the  tree,  then  work  under 
the  roots  till  you  get  right  up  to  the  stems. 
When  finished  see  if  the  tree  has  a tap-root  ; if 
so,  cut  it  off.  Then  fill  in  the  trench,  keeping 
the  roots  near  the  top.  Should  this  not  check 
the  tree  enough  during  the  next  summer,  then 
the  other  half  should  be  treated  in  same  way 
the  following  autumn.  This  will  keep  the  tree 
in  check,  and  bring  it  into  a fruiting  state 
quickly,  as  Plums  thus  treated  become  very 
fruitful  quickly. — Chard. 

The  long  shoots  should  be  cut  to  half 

their  length  at  once.  Some  of  the  shoots  may 
be  very  gross  in  habit,  and  may  be  out  out 
entirely  with  advantage  to  the  trees,  especially 
if  not  situated  so  that  they  can  be  utilised  in  the 
formation  of  the  pyramidal  shape.  If  more 
shoots  are  wanted  in  a particular  part  of  the 
tree,  cut  closer  back  in  winter,  and  strong 
growths  will  be  produced.  Early  in  the  season 
strong  growths  ought  to  be  repressed  by  pinching 
so  as  to  balance  the  branches.  The  side-growths 
on  the  main  branches  of  the  pyramids  may  be 
shortened  to  3 inches  now  ; but  if  many  of  these 
are  long  and  strong  as  mentioned,  it  will  be  best 
to  cut  them  out  entirely,  even  now,  though  they 
ought  to  have  been  dispensed  with  before.  If  the 
trees  are  well  furnished  with  main  branches, 
allow  no  fresh  growth  from  the  main  stem  in 
the  lateral  direction.  If  such  appears,  rub  it 
out  while  quite  soft.  The  continuance  of  strong 
growth  being  made  will  necessitate  lifting  and 
replanting,  laying  the  roots  in  a more  horizontal 
direction.  — Pendennis. 

1091.  — Hardy  fruit-trees.— Northern 
Spy  is  a good  Apple  for  a south  wall  in  a cold 
district,  while  for  standards  in  the  open  Lord 


Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  Hawthornden  are 
excellent  kitchen  Apples,  and  Irish  Peach, 
Juneating,  and  Red  Astrachan  good  dessert 
varieties.  Pears  for  walls  : select  .Jargonelle, 
Beurre  Diel,  and  Crassane  ; and  for  standards 
or  pyramids,  St.  Swithin’s,  Citron  des  Cannes, 
Autumn  Bergamot,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  and 
Fertility.  Plums  : Early  Prolific,  Victoria, 

Jefferson,  and  Pond’s  Seedling.  Cherries  : Belle 
d’Orleans,  Elton,  Governor  Wood,  White  Heart, 
and  Morello. — Pendennis. 

1095.  — An  unfruitful  Pear-tree.— 
Perhaps  your  tree  is  a seedling  only  ? Has  it 
ever  borne  fruit  ? If  not,  I should  imagine  it  had 
not  been  grafted  ; in  that  case  it  is  useless  to 
expect  a fruit  crop.  If,  however,  it  is  known  to 
be  a desirable  variety,  it  is  making  too  much 
growth  and  requires  checking.  Cut  a trench  at 
a distance  from  the  tree  ; if  the  tree  is  ten  years 
old  3 feet  away  from  the  stem  will  be  right,  if 
less  than  that  age  cut  it  a little  nearer.  Sever 
all  fibreless  roots  that  are  found  ; this  will  check 
the  rampant  growth  and  induce  the  tree  to  form 
fruit  buds.  Prune  the  shoots  in  November  to 
within  1 foot  of  their  base. — S.  P. 

The  trees  are  evidently  making  too 

much  growth  to  enable  them  to  form  fruit-buds, 
although  it  is  yet  early  to  expect  these  when  so 
recently  planted  to  produce  fruit  yet  awhile,  in 
quantity  at  any  rate.  Cut  out  a trench  1 foot 
wide  and  2 feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  dig 
as  deep  as  roots  are  found,  severing  all  that  are 


come  in  contact  with,  and  pare  threads  of  the 
larger  ones  cleanly.  The  object  of  cutting  the 
roots  is  to  check  luxuriant  growth  made  by  the 
trees  having  fibreless  roots.  These  will  now 
produce  fibres,  and  enable  the  trees  to  bear 
abundantly  ere  long.  Prune  the  shoots  to 
within  15  inches  of  their  bases  in  November. 
-S.  P. 

It  is  natural  that  the  tree  would  make 

some  vigorous  growth  when  planted  out  from 
the  pot,  and  not  fruit  for  a few  years.  If  the 
ordinary  course  of  pruning  and  keeping  the 
branches  thinly  trained  to  ripen  the  wood  and 
encourage  fruit-buds  does  not  bring  it  into 
fruiting  condition,  the  best  plan  to  follow 
would  be  to  root-prune.  Cut  off' all  strong  roots 
within  a radius  of  3 feet  from  the  stem,  digging 
out  a trench  to  reach  them  all  round  the  tree. 
The  ends  of  the  roots  must  be  left  smoothly  cut, 
and  the  trench  filled  up  with  good  loam,  made 


firm.  This  will  give  a check  to  the  growth, 
causing  fruit-buds  to  form,  and  the  tree  will 
naturally  come  into  bearing. — Pendennis. 

nil. —Apple  “King  of  Pippins.”— 

You  cannot  have  the  right  sort  of  Apple,  as 
King  of  the  Pippins  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  constant  bearing  dessert  Apples  we  have. 
Last  winter  I planted  a bush  tree  of  a bearing 
size,  and  it  is  now  bearing  eight  to  ten  fair  sized 
fruit.  Whatever  sort  yours  may  be,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  to  lift  it  altogether  at  the  end  of 
October  and  plant  it  again. — J.  C.  C. 

1149.  — Grapes  in  a greenhouse.— 

Your  Vines  are  resentful.  They  are  taking  a 
rest  in  their  own  way  as  a means  to  show  you 
that  they  were  overcropped  last  year,  and  they 
resent  your  treatment.  Seeing  that  the  border 
was  re-made  only  two  years  ago  the  Vines  have 
not  got  fully  established.  They  would  have 
matured  a moderate  crop  this  season  if  you  had 
taken  a light  one  last  year.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  you  did  not  do  so,  and  now  you  are 
suffering  for  your  indiscretion.  Supposing  you 
have  twenty  bunches  of  Grapes  on  each  Vine  this 
year,  reduce  the  number  to  eight  next  season. 

-J.  c.  c. 

1083.— Treatment  of  an  Apple-tree. 

—It  is  probable  the  wood  of  the  Apple-tree  does 
not  become  sufficiently  ripened,  consequently 
the  blooms  produced  are  imperfect.  Thinning 
out  a quantity  of  weak,  crowded  wood  would 
be  beneficial,  inasmuch  as 
light  and  air  could  reach  the 
remainder.  Thinning  the  blos- 
soms in  spring  strengthens 
those  that  remain.  Injury 
from  frost  or  cutting  winds 
at  a critical  time  often  spoils 
the  chances  of  a crop.  This 
cannot  be  guarded  against 
unless  the  trees  are  very  small, 
when  protection  can  be  given. 
The  tree  may  be  rooting  too 
deeply,  or  the  soil  is  impove- 
rished. On  the  whole,  I think 
if  you  thin  the  trees  well  out 
and  manage  to  get  the  wood 
well  matured  fruit  should  be 
forthcoming  sooner  or  later. — 
Pendennis. 

1132.  — Peaches  and 
Nectarines  falling  off. 

— If  the  inquiry  refers  to  the 
fruit  falling  off'  from  the  trees 
in  an  orchard-house  since  the 
middle  of  August,  I should 
say  it  was  because  it  was  ripe. 
Nectarines  frequently  hang  on 
the  tree  until  they  are  over- 
ripe. In  that  condition  they 
shrivel  and  drop  off.  Peaches 
do  not  shrivel  much  after  they 
are  ripe,  but  the  fruit  falls 
from  the  tree.  If  your 
Peaches  sometimes  shrivelled 
before  they  were  ripe  it  was 
caused  no  doubt  for  the  warrt 
of  root  moisture. — J.  C.  C. 

1040.  — Repotting  a 
Vine.— If  the  Vine  is  in- 
tended for  pot-culture,  and 
at  present  in  a small  pot,  re- 
pot it  now  without  breaking 
the  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots. 
A Vine  18  feet  long  would  re- 
quire a 12-inch  pot.  If  you 
have  heat  grow  it  until  the  end  of  October,  then 
remove  it  outside  until  after  Christmas  in  a 
sunny  place  to  repress  its  wood.  When  the 
leaves  fall  cut  it  down  to  within  10  feet  of  the 
pot.  I have  had  cut  fruit  from  a Black 
Hamburgh  the  second  year  from  a cutting  in 
an  8-inch  pot. — P.  0.  D. 


1099. — Manure  for  Roses  and  fruit- 
trees. — Your  gardener  is  doing  quite  right  in 
utilising  the  manure  mentioned  for  Roses,  &c. 
I know  of  no  more  useful  stimulant  for  a light 
soil,  and  always  use  as  much  as  I can  procure. 
You  are  correct  in  supposing  it  should  be 
applied  weak,  for  it  is  very  powerful.  If  you 
can  empty  the  cesspool  upon  weeds  when  in  a 
lump,  and  turn  this  over  when  absorbed,  ycu 
will  hare  a manorial  agent  for  almost  any  crop. 

— P.  U. 


Grape  “Black  Hamburgh.” 
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A GOOD  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Miss  Ewart’s  beautiful  rock  garden  at  Coney- 
hurst,  on  a southern  slope  of  the  Surrey  hills,  is 
a spot  of  much  interest  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  large  masses  of  rock,  the  broken  ground 
having  giving  her  one  of  the  best  alpine  gardens 
on  a rather  large  scale  in  the  South  of  England. 
Close  against  the  summit  of  one  of  the  chief 
eminences  is  a wide-spreading  plant  of  Litho- 
spermum  prostratum,  delighting  in  the  full  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  light,  and  a worthy  plant  for 
clothing  an  important  miniature  mountain-top. 
In  this  garden  all  the  best  alpine  plants  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  England  are  represented,  and 
it  is  a pleasure  to  see  how  well  and  how 
thoroughly  at  home  they  look.  Many  good  bog- 
plants  occupy  damp  hollows  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  ground,  large  sheets  of  Mimulus  cupreus 


or  good  garden  soil,  sowing  good  Grass-seeds 
about  the  first  of  April,  and  rolling  down  well 
before  summer  sets  in. — P.  0.  D. 


FERNS. 

REPOTTING  FERNS. 

In  reply  to  queries,  the  best  time  of  year  for 
repotting  the  majority  of  Ferns  is  in  the  early 
spring,  and  those  who  wish  to  increase  their 
stock  can  do  so  then  with  the  greatest  possible 
chance  of  success,  for  the  young  fronds  are 
pushing  up  strongly  and  every  day  increases  the 
amount  of  solar  heat.  In  repotting  Ferns,  the 
size  of  pot  required  must  be  regulated  by  the 
([uantity  of  roots  the  plant  has  got,  for  unless 
the  pot  is  well  filled,  it  will  probably  be  better 


Thrift  and  Pinks  beside  steps  in  Miss  Ewart’s  garden 

being  especially  brilliant.  The  ordinary  Thrift, 
which,  though  so  common  a thing,  is  always  one 
of  the  best  of  rocks  plants,  is  used  to  great 
advantage,  in  company  with  the  common  White 
Pink,  at  the  sides  of  the  rocky  paths,  whose 
rough  stone  steps  look  as  if  they  had  grown  out 
of  the  ground,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration. J. 


1 1 3S. Geraniums  ” not  flowering. 

— This  is  chiefly  a matter  of  soil,  thousfh  the 
right  varieties  must  also  be  employed.  If  plants 
growing  near  you,  in  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
bloom  freely',  there  is  no  reason  why  yours 
should  not  do  the  same.  These  plants  flower 
best,  in  an  ordinary  .season,  in  rather  poor  soil,  a 
good  sandy  loam  being  preferable.  Plant  them 
(piite  firmly,  and  with  fairly  favourable  weather 
any  of  the  ordinary  bedding  kinds  will  blossom 
abundantly.  A sprinkling  of  bone-meal,  and  a 
little  old  lime  or  mortar  rubbish  aud  leaf-mould, 
is  far  better  than  manure,  even  if  well-decayed. 
B.  C.  R. 

Your  soil  being  either  too  rich  or  the 

position  too  shady  is  the  reason  why  your 
“Geraniums”  do  not  flower.  If  you  think  it 
too  rich  and  you  want  to  plant  “ Geraniums  ” in 
the  same  bed  next  year,  plant  it  v/ith  Wall- 
flowers or  Forget-me-nots  this  autumn.  If 
either  of  these  subjects  are  allowed  to  blossom 
before  they  are  removed,  they  will  exhaust  the 
soil  sufficiently  to  insure  that  the  ‘ ‘ Geraniums  ” 
will  flower  better  another  year  ; or  you  may 
plunge  the  “ Geranium  ” pots  in  the  bed  instead 
of  tuning  them  out. — J.  C.  C. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  your  plants  do 

not  flower  well  because  you  send  no  particulars 
wha'  ever.  In  such  a sunless  year  as  this  the 
pla  its  have  made  much  leaf  growth  ; but  this 
would  scarcely  account  for  the  absence  of 
bloom.  Possibly  the  position  is  too  shady,  and 
“Geraniums”  will  not  grow  without  sun,  or 
the  soil  is  far  too  rich  ; but  there  may  be  other 
reasons.  One  cannot  tell  without  more  advice. 
— C.  T. 

1082.— How  to  improve  a lawn.— 

There  is  more  than  one  way  of  working  this, 
but  the  surest  and  best  way  is  to  commence 
now,  in  October,  and  November.  Dig  the  weeds 
right  up,  root  and  branch,  with  a fork,  going 
over  it  carefully  twice  or  three  times,  giving  it 
afterwards  a good  top-dressing  of  fine  soil,  such 
as  a mixture  of  rotten  stable-manure,  old  turf, 


, Coneyhurst,  Surrey.  Engraved  from  a photograph. 

to  shake  away  the  loose  soil  and  repot  again  in 
the  same  size  pot  as  before,  as  nothing  is  gained 
by  having  p)ots  larger  than  the  plant  can  fill 
with  roots.  Now  a yet  more  important  point  is 
whether  you  are  anxious  to  push  your  plants  on 
to  a large  size  or  keep  them  in  medium-sized 
pots  as  long  as  possible,  for  in  the  latter  case  it 
will  be  best  to  either  divide  the  plant  or  else 
shake  away  the  old  soil  and  repot  in  as  small  a 
pot  as  will  allow  of  some  fresh  soil  being  worked 
about  the  roots.  Many  of  the  Adianturns, 
Pteris,  and  other  popular  Ferns  may  be  increased 
to  any  extent  by  splitting  the  old  hall  of  roots 
with  a strong  knife,  so  as  to  get  a few  crowns  to 
each,  aud  repot  them  in  small  pots,  lieing  careful 
not  to  overwatcr  until  the  roots  are  again  active. 
Many  people  have  a notion  that  peat  is  the 
correct  thing  for  Ferns,  but  I find  that  turf  from 
a pasture  broken  up  fine  produces  finer  and  more 
abundant  foliage,  and  when  they  are  well  rooted 
Ferns  are  as  much  benefited  by  frequent  appli- 
cations of  soot-water  and  weak  liquid-manure  as 
any  plant  we  cultivate.  J.  G.,  G'o.s^ioif. 


VARIEGATED  FERNS. 

In  reply  to  “T.  Woodman,”  a few  of  the  best 
variegated  Ferns  I could  recommend  will  be  the 
following,  and  the  best  manner  to  propagate 
them  is  to  sow  the  spores  in  shallow  pahs  or 
boxes  in  very  fine  sifted  soil,  care  being  taken 
not  to  wash  the  spores  away  when  watering  ; in 
fact,  it  is  far  better  to  dip  the  pans  or  boxes  in 
the  water,  but  not  deep  enough  to  allow  it  to 
wash  over  the  rim.  These  kinds  are  all  readily 
obtained  from  seed,  and  will  all  come  true. 

Ptkri.s  argyrea. — A very  popular  and  useful 
Fern,  and  one  that  is  in  great  demand  for  all 
decorative  purposes  on  account  of  its  hardy 
character.  It  may  be  grown  in  quite  a cool- 
house,  but  a little  warmth  is  necessary  during 
the  winter  to  grow  it  well.  The  pure-white 
variegation  in  this  kind  is  very  pronounced. 

Pteris  tricolor  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  variegated  Ferns  in  cultiva- 
tion, having  three  distinct  colours  on  each 
frond,  the  ground  colour  being  deep-green,  and 
the  variegation  of  sil\'ery-grey  and  crimson 
forming  a very  pleasing  contrast.  This  kind 
succeeds  best  when  grown  in  a stove,  and  should 
be  placed  where  no  water  is  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  fronds. 

Pteris  Mayi  is  another  beautiful  and  useful 
plant  of  dwarf  habit,  and  when  well  grown 


forms  a very  pretty  pot-plant,  and  is  very  effec- 
tive when  arranged  with  other  foliage  plants. 

Adiantum  cuneatu.m  roL.  var. — Although 
this  plant  is  of  very  recent  introduction  it  has 
been  very  successfully  raised  true  from  spores, 
so  that  it  may  now  be  purchased  for  a very  small 
sum.  It  is  equally  as  hardy  as  the  ordinary 
Maiden  hair  Fern,  and  the  white  markings  on 
each  pinnae  are  very  distinct,  and  it  is  a very 
desirable  plant  for  all  collections. 

Athatiium  Goringianum  riutdm,  although 
a hardy  Fern,  is  well  adapted  for  pot  culture, 
and  during  the  summer  months  produces  its 
fronds  in  fine  perfection  when  grown  in  the  cool 
fernery.  This  is  a deciduous  kind. 

Lastrea  aristata  variegata.— This  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  useful,  for  the  fronds  are 
of  good  substance  and  very  effective.  These 
are  of  deep  bright-green,  with  a pale-yellow 
variegation. 

The  above  are  all  useful  and  beautiful  kinds, 
and  I have  no  doubt  my  correspondent  will  find 
them  to  suit  his  purpose.  There  are  other 
kinds,  but  variegated  Ferns  are  not  numerous, 
and  are  confined  to  only  a limited  number  of 
genera.  J.  Jarvis. 


TRB  KITOHQN  6ARDBN. 

STORING  POTATOES. 

The  work  of  lifting  and  storing  Potatoes  will 
now  need  immediate  attention,  for  early  sorts 
are  quite  ripe,  and  second  earlies  are  fast 
approaching  maturity,  and  nothing  is  gained  by 
leaving  them  in  the  soil  after  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  ; in  fact,  if  the  rain  con- 
tinues to  fall  as  freely  as  it  has  done  for  some 
weeks  past,  a good  deal  of  loss  may  ensue,  as  , 
the  dreaded  disease  is  making  rapid  progress  in 
places,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
lifting  of  Potatoes  should  be  done  directly  the 
dreaded  black  spots  are  seen  on  the  haulm  of  ■ 
the  Potatoes,  for  if  left  many  days  the  tubers  ' 
will  be  more  or  less  affected,  and  although  they 
may  not  show  any  visible  signs  of  disease  to 
the  naked  eye,  they  are  sure  to  rot  when  placed  I 
in  the  store,  and  probably  affect  the  sound  ones  I 
stored  near  them,  unless  they  are  removed  at 
once.  The  main  point  to  be  observed  in  stor- 
ing Potatoes  is  to  lift  them  carefully  without 
bruising  or  pricking  with  the  fork,  and  if  in- 
tended for  eating  not  to  expose  them  to  the 
liglit  and  air  longer  than  is  necessary  to  get  ; 
them  dry  enough  to  store,  which  on  a fine  day  i 
will  not  be  more  than  a couple  of  hours,  for  if  j 
at  all  discoloured  by  exposure,  which  is  an  i 
advantage  in  those  intended  for  seed,  the  beau-  1 
tiful  mild  nutty  flavour  will  be  gone.  A perfect  . 
Potato  store  should  bo  capalde  of  being  kept 
(juite  dark  and  cool,  but  quite  safe  from  frost  ; 
therefore,  it  should  be  at  least  partially 
under  the  ground  - level,  as  being  the 
easiest  way  of  keeping  frost  at  bay.  If 
stored  in  sheds  they  should  not  be  put  into 
large  masses  directly  they  are  lifted,  for  they 
are  liable  to  generate  more  warmth  than  is  good 
for  them  ; but  if  spread  out  rather  thinly  at  first, 
they  may,  after  a fortnight,  be  placed  much 
thicker  without  any  harm.  But  where  large 
quantities  have  to  be  kept  through  the  winter 
there  is  no  better  plan  than  placing  them  in 
clamps  or  mounds.  Select  a place  a little  above 
the  general  level,  so  as  to  be  quite  safe  from 
flooding  after  heavy  rains,  and  having  marked 
out  the  space  required  put  a good  layer  of  straw 
or  Heather ; proceed  to  pack  the  Potatoes  into  a 
conical  long  heap,  cover  with  straw,  aud  then 
place  a sufficient  thickness  of  soil  to  keep  out 
frost,  and  beat  it  down  so  firm  and  smooth  that 
the  rain  will  run  off  into  the  trench  surrounding 
it.  The  top  should  not  be  quite  closed  up  until 
severe  frost  renders  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Potatoes  for  seed  are  best  stored  in  frost- 
proof buildings,  where  they  can  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  air  at  all  times,  so  as  to  keep  the  first 
shoots  from  getting  rubbed  off.  Shelves  made 
of  battens,  on  which  the  tubers  can  be  spread 
out  in  thin  layers,  answer  well,  especially  for 
all  the  early  Kidney  varieties,  which  are  greatly 
weakened  if  the  first  shoots  are  rubbed  off.  I 
am  now  lifting  Windsor  Castle,  a really  grand 
addition  to  main  crop  Potatoes,  being  of  first- 
rate  quality  and  a very  handsome  Potato  to 
look  at ; A 1 in  all  respects. 

James  Groom,  Gosport. 
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1133.— Starting  a Mushroom-bed.— 

rhe  information  you  send  is  too  meagre  for  any- 
Dne  to  answer  the  question  fully,  as  you  do  not 
say  what  convenience  you  have  for  growing 
Mushrooms — whether  the  bed  is  to  be  made  in 
the  open  air  or  under  cover  ? W ith  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  the  manure,  collect  the  drop- 
pings and  some  of  the  short,  strawy  manure 
from  the  stable,  and  keep  it  under  cover,  so 
that  it  does  not  get  soaked  with  rain.  Keep 
collecting  iintil  you  have  got  enough  manure  to 
make  a bed  15  inches  deep  and  8 feet  to  10  feet 
long,  after  it  has  been  well  beaten  down  as  the 
bed  is  being  formed.  While  the  droppings  are 
waiting  until  a sufficient  quantity  is  obtained, 
spread  them  out  thinly  on  the  floor  of  a shed, 
so  that  they  do  not  ferment  too  much,  as  it  not 
desirable  that  they  should  get  heated  until 
the  bulk  is  obtained.  When  this  is  done,  place 
the  whole  in  a heap,  and  turn  it  over  every  third 
day.  Tke  object  of  the  turning  is  to  disperse 
the  rank  steam  that  is  generated,  which  if  left 
in  the  manure  would  give  a violent  heat  for  a 
few  days  and  then  suddenly  decline.  One  of 
the  chief  points  in  Mushroom  culture  is  in  the 
preparation  of  the  manure,  as  the  object 
should  be  to  obtain  a steady  and  lasting  heat 
in  the  bed.  This  cannot  be  done,  unless  the 
preparation  is  carefully  carried  out.  The 
condition  of  the  manure  with  regard  to  m.oisture 
is  a point  of  some  importance.  If  it  is  too  dry 
or  too  wet,  fermentation  will  be  insufficient  to 
induce  the  spawn  to  run.  Manure  that  is  too 
dry  should  be  damped  with  a rosed  water-pot, 
and  if  too  wet  spread  out  thinly  in  the  open  in 
dry  weather.  If  you  can  make  up  a bed  at  once 
in  a cellar  or  close,  warm  shed  you  may  hope  to 
get  some  produce  in  about  six  weeks,  and  the 
Mushrooms  will  continue  to  come  all  the  time 
the  surrounding  temperature  does  not  get  below 
55  degs.  I am  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
bottom-heat  has  been  right  up  to  that  time. 
The  thickness  of  the  bed  depends  quite  on  the 
place  it  is  made  up  in.  If  it  is  made  up  in  a 
cold,  draughty  shed  the  manure  should  be 
18  inches  deep,  but  6 inches  less  will  do  for  a 
warm  cellar  or  any  kind  of  heated  structure. 
The  wider  the  bed  is  the  less  depth  it  may  be, 
provided  it  is  not  less  than  1 foot.  In  working 
up  the  manure  shake  it  about  well,  and  as  it  is 
laid  on  the  bed  beat  it  down  with  a fork,  and  if 
it  is  at  all  dry  be  sprinkled  with  a little  water. 
The  heat  of  the  bed  should  bo  ascertained 
by  burying  the  bulb  of  a thermometer  in  the 
manure,  and  when  that  indicates  85  degs.  the 
bed  is  ready  for  spawning.  Break  up  the  spawn 
in  pieces  about  2 inches  square,  and  then  bury 
them  just  level  with  the  surface  of  the  manure. 
You  are  aware  the  surface  of  the  bed  has  tlien 
to  be  covered  with  soil  1 inch  in  depth  ? But  I 
am  afraid  yours  is  too  light.  A fairly  heavy 
loam  is  the  best,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  that  into  a firm,  smooth  surface.  Y^ou 
had  better  keep  the  thermometer  in  the  bed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  heat  declines  to  75  degs. 
cover  it  with  dry  litter  or  refuse  hay.  If  you 
find  the  surface  getting  dry  at  any  time,  sprinkle 
it  with  warm  water,  and  if  the  soil  cracks  fill 
up  the  places  with  fine  sifted  soil. — J.  C.  C. 

1100. — Tomatoes. — I would  not  like  to  say 
that  your  Tomatoes  would  ripen  by  October  8th 
— probably  a week  or  ten  days  later— but  I would 
not  take  them  off  to  feed  the  others.  I should 
certainly  say  that  plants  in  the  ground  would 
give  the  largest  yield,  so  that  they  had  plenty 
of  space,  but  not  too  much.  You  should  only  let 
one  stem  grow  up,  and  take  out  all  side  shoots, 
and  cut  the  leaves  back  to  the  first  pair  of  leaf- 
lets. Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Conference,  and  Perfection, 
are  very  good  sorts. — R.  F. 

1123.— Tomatoes  not  setting  their  fruit.— 

This  is  a tolerably  general  complaint  this  season.  I have 
not  much  to  complain  of,  but  most  of  my  plants  missed  a 
tni.ss  or  two  in  the  dull,  close  weather  we  had  in  July. 
I have  heard  several  grower.?  remark  that  they  have  seen 
liltle  or  no  pollen  this  season,  and  I never  saw  so  little. 

B.  C.  K. 

1080.— Making  an  Asparagus-bed.— I find  by 
ex]jerience  that  September  or  October  is  really  a good 
time  for  making  up  beds,  and  planting.  Some  believe  in 
planting  on  the  level  ground  ; I find  it  a good  plan  in  well 
drained  land.  If  you  think  well  of  planting  in  beds  do  so, 
but  in  all  cases  the  ground  must  receive  a good  digging 
and  manuring,  giving  a dressing  of  Seaweed  or  salt  each 
year.— P.  O.  D. 


believe  in  eun).  In  this  way  the  stalks  dry 
straight,  and  you  can  do  anything  you  like  with 
them  afterwards.  I always  treat  mine  thus, 
hanging  them  in  a sunny  window,  and  if  they 
are  cut  when  about  half  expanded,  some  a little 
less,  they  are  about  in  the  right  state  when  dry. 
I like  to  have  them  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment (when  dry),  some  full  open,  others  half 
or  two  thirds,  with  a few  buds. — B.  C.  R. 


TRESS  AND  SHRUBS. 

NEGLECTED  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Rhododendron  gloxinijeflordji. 

The  charming  Rhododendron  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  annexed  illustration  was  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Veitch,  of  Exeter, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  but  is  still  almost 
unknown.  The  original  plant  was  sold,  and 
is  now  growing  in  the  gardens  at  Whiteway, 
Chudleigh,  Devon.  A number  of  small  plants 
may  also  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Nurseries, 
Exeter,  where  Messrs.  Veitch  grow  it  in 
their  ordinary  Rhododendron-beds  without 
any  protection  whatever.  It  is  of  the  Sikkim 
type,  but  is  a plant  much  hardier  than  other 
kinds  of  that  class,  though  in  consequence 
of  its  early  blooming  habit  the  flowers  are 
sometimes  cut  by  cold  winds  in  early  spring. 
The  plant  at  Whiteway  House  from  which  the 
photograph  was  obtained  is  about  9|  feet  high, 
and  measures  10  feet  in  diameter  ; it  has  been 
planted  between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and 
is  growing  side  by  side  with  Rhododendron 
campylocarpum  in  an  open  spot,  sheltered  only 
from  the  south  and  west.  I understand  that 
at  Whiteway,  R.  gloxiniseflorum  never  fails 
to  bloom  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
©f  April,  and  the  flowers  are  so  abundantly  pro- 
duced that  its  sheet  of  blossoms  has  often  been 

istaken  for  a mass  of  snow.  The  soil  consists 
of  peat  and  loam  in  about  equal  proportions. 
The  flowers  are  in  compact  trusses,  very  large. 


1152.— DryingEverlasting-flowers.- 

Tie  them  up  in  small  bunches,  and  hang  them 
up,  head  downwards,  in  a window,  or  from  the 
ceiling  of  a dry,  warm  room  (as  you  do  not 


Rhododendron  glo.xiniaifloruin  at  Wliiteway,  Chudleigh, 
Devon.  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter. 


Gloxinia-shaped,  and  pure-white,  with  a few 
black  spots  in  the  centre.  It  is  a most  desirable 
variety,  and  should  be  in  every  garden.  F. 


1118.— Propagating  Clematis.— Yes, 

to  strike  cuttings  of  tlicse  xdauts  in  heat,  as  you 
say,  is  the  best  way  of  obtaining  good  plants. 
Take  the  young  shoots,  about  3 inches  long, 
with  a “ heel,”  from  old  plants,  either  indoor  or 
outside,  in  the  spring,  and  insert  them  in  well- 
drained  pots  of  light  sandy  soil.  Plunge  them 
in  a moderate  hot-bed,  and  keep  rather  close, 
moist,  and  shaded,  and  most  of  them  will 
form  roots  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  when  they  should  be  potted  singly, 
grown  on  in  a genial  warmth  for  a time,  then 
hardened  off,  repotted,  and  grown  on  outside. 
Most  of  the  plants  are  obtained  by  grafting  the 
young  shoots  on  to  bits  of  the  root  of  the  wild 
variety,  or  Traveller’s  Joy,  but  to  an  amateur 


this  is  a more  troublesome  process  than  striking 
cuttings,  and  the  plants  are  no  better,  if  as 
good.  The  shoots  of  large  plants  may  also  be 
layered  during  the  summer. — B.  C.  R. 

1 127.— Box-edging.— You  had  better  lift 
some  of  this  at  once,  and  as  it  is  old  and  leggy 
set  it  in  just  as  it  is  into  a sandy  soil,  covering 
all  but  so  me  .3  inches  of  the  young  wood.  It 
will  then  root  out  at  the  sides,  and  you  can  lift, 
trim  off  the  bottom,  and  replant  any  time  early 
next  spring.  This  is  a simple  and  quick  way  of 
getting  new  Box-edging,  but  you  must  part  it 
out  considerably.  One  yard  of  your  old  hedge 
will  make  four  or  five  when  replanted  ; perhaps 
almost  double  that,  so  much  depends  upon  con- 
dition and  size. — P.  U. 

1125. — Weigelas. — These  charming  plants 
do  not,  in  my  experience,  thrive  in  a heavy  cold 
soil,  the  wood  dying  off  as  you  say.  They 
luxuriate  in  a light  warm  staple,  and  mild 
climate,  though  they  cannot  be  described  as 
tender.  If  I wished  to  grow  a Weigela  well 
under  the  conditions  you  describe,  I should 
make  a special  and  slightly-raised  bed  for  it  in 
some  sheltered  and  sunny  place,  putting  in  a 
rough  drain  of  some  kind,  and  lightening  the 
soil  by  adding  some  river  or  road-manure,  fine 
coal-ashes,  leaf-mould,  &c. — B.  C.  R. 

1124.— Elder-trees.- Why  keep  such  a 
common  tree  as  the  Elder  in  such  great  numbers  ? 
You  had  better  root  them  out  and  plant  fruit- 
trees  that  would  be  of  much  more  value.  A 
line  of  Damson-trees  in  the  same  space  would 
be  a profitable  investment  and  give  no  trouble. 
If  you  must  keep  the  present  trees  you  niay  cut 
them  back  to  any  desired  point  during  the 
winter. — J.  C.  C. 

By  no  means  cut  these  hack  while  still  in  leaf  and 

beauty.  If  you  do  you  lose  so  much  ot  the  grand  effect  of 
berries  and  coloured  autumnal  foliage.  As  they  are 
deciduous  why  not  wait  awhile,  and  then  cut  back  to  the 
required  dimensions?  They  will  break  into  new  growth 
all  the  better  next  season,  and  you  will  retain  all  the 
present  season’s  beauty.— P.  U. 

1119.  — Ampelopsis  Veitchi.  — This 
popular  creeper  will  really  grow  aiiy where,  and 
you  may  plant  it  in  the  tub,  if  it  is  filled  with 
good  soil,  without  fear  that  it  will  not  grow 
well.  One  sees  many  houses  in  London  clothed 
with  this  well-knov/n  creeper,  and  in  many 
cases  the  climber  is  in  a tub,  for  the  reason 
there  is  no  other  place  in  which  to  put  it.  Let 
the  tub  be  fairly  well  drained,  and  filled  with 
soil.  An  occasional  top-di’essing  is  advisable, 
because  as  growth  proceeds  so  much  drain  is 
there  upon  the  soil.  Plenty  of  water  in  summer 
should  be  given,  and  in  any  case,  adopt  what 
measures  one  likes,  the  leaves  will  fall  earlier 
than  those  upon  climbers  in  the  country.  This 
is,  however,  the  case  with  most  deciduous 

things.  — C.  T.  , i , 1 t 

Yes;  tills  pl.viit  maybe  grown  in  a large  tub,  hut 

the  growth  will  he  neither  as  rapid  nor  as  vigorous  as  if  the 
plaids  were  set  out  in  a bed  of  soil.— B.  C.  R. 

I146.-Treatment  of  a Deutzia.-Though  really 
hardy  these  plants  often  get  nipped  in  the  way  described, 
when  planted  outside.  Take  up  the  plant  presently , place 
it  in  a pot  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  roots  comfortably , 
with  a little  fresh  soil,  and  keep  it  in  a greenhouse  or 
window.— B.  C.  R. 

If  this  lady  as  soon  as  these  notes  appear 

in  print  pots  the  Deutzia  up,  putting  it  into  a 
pot  just  large  enough  to  comfortably  hold  the 
plant  without  unduly  cramming  it,  first  of  all 
seeing  that  there  is  plenty  of  drainage  in  the 
pot,  the  same  soil  that  it  is  growing  in  will 
do.  Do  not  cut  any  of  the  shoots  back  now, 
not  till  after  it  has  flowered,  when  the  long 
flowering  shoots  may  be  cut  back  to  w’ithin 
1 inch  or  2 inches  of  where  they  started  growing 
from.  After  potting  up  give  a good  watering, 
and  keep  during  the  winter  in  a frame  or  green- 
house from  which  frost  is  excluded.  W^. 
Fdlked. 

Scotland  is  too  cold  for  this  beautiful 

white  flower  to  thrive.  It  is  hardy  enough,  but 
flowers  too  early.  In  the  South  of  England  I 
never  saw  it  better  than  during  the  jiast  spring. 
You  will  do  best  by  housing  it  as  soon  as  the 
leaf  falls.  Put  it  in  a box  or  pot,  _ and  use 
ordinary  soil.  Do  not  cut  it  down  ; it  blooms 
from  the  wood  made  this  year.  Simple  pro- 
tection from  frost  for  a while,  and  then  a little 
heat  when  new  growth  commences  will  ensure 
a grand  display. — P.  U. 

1120. — Propagating  a Tulip-tree.— These  are 
almost  invariably  obtained  from  seed.  You  can  collect 
during  a favourable  season  if  your  tree  is  in  beanng  con 
ditiop,  and  then  sow  in  the  ordinary  way 

They  grow  very  steadily,  so  you  will  need  patience,  and 
had  better  buy  a young  plant  or  two  trom  a nursery.— P. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

1152- — Plants  in  a small  greenhouse. 

—I  presume  the  proposed  house  is  to  be  a lean-to. 
In  this  case  Tomatoes  may  be  planted  along  the 
front,  and  Roses  and  other  climbers  against  the 
back  wall ; but  the  growth  of  the  Tomatoes 
must  be  kept  thin,  or  the  Roses  will  not  do 
much  good.  A good  oil-stove  will  exclude 
frost,  especially  if  the  roof  can  be  covered  on 
cold  nights,  but  I do  not  think  the  kettle  will 
be  necessary.  The  heating  of  a small  house  is  the 
chief  difficulty.  The  ordinary  oil-stoves  are  all 
right  as  long  as  they  go  well,  but  now  and  then 
they  will  start  smoking  in  the  night,  and  then 
there  is  a horrid  mess  ; but  this  usually  occurs 
when  the  stove  is  not  kept  perfectly  clean,  or 
the  wick  is  turned  up  too  high.  On  the  whole, 
I consider  the  “ radiating”  stoves,  in  which  the 
fumes  are  condensed  and  purified  to  a great  extent 
before  escaping  into  the  atmosphere,  to  be  the 
best.  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias, 
&c.,  can  be  flowered  in  the  winter  if  frost  is 
well  excluded,  also  some  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Spirsas,  Genistas,  &c. , towards  the 
spring.  Constant  attention  and  cleanliness  are 
the  most  important  points,  and  with  a real  love 
of  flowers  one  is  sure  to  succeed  sooner  or  later. 
Now  is  a good  time  to  build  a greenhouse,  but 
do  not  delay.— B.  C.  R. 

The  present  is  a good  time  to  build  a 
greenhouse  if  you  want  to  keep  plants  in  it 
during  the  coming  winter.  You  may  heat  it 
with  one  of  the  oil-stoves  I have  mentioned  in 
my  reply  to  question  1147.  You  will  not  do 
much  good  with  a Rose  on  the  back  wall,  unless 
you  train  the  Tomatoes  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  the  light  to  reach  it.  In  a greenhouse 
utilised  as  you  propose  you  may  grow  such 
bulbs  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Daffodils  in  pots, 
and  for  the  winter  and  spring  some  Primulas 
and  Cinerarias  should  do  well.  — J.  C.  C. 

11.33.— A small  glass-house.— Certainly 

such  a house  as  this  could  be  well  heated  by  a 
flue,  and  with  no  danger  whatever  of  frost  ever 
gaining  an  entrance.  You  may  construct  the 
furnace  in  the  old  closet,  taking  the  flue  throu^j^h 
the  greenhouse  wall,  then  along  under  the  front 
staging  of  greenhouse  (I  presume  it  is  a lean-to), 
and  back  again  over  or  alongside  the  first  to 
the  furnace  again,  close  to  which  the  chimney 
must  be  fixed.  The  first  part  of  flue  must  be 
of  brickwork  and  tiles,  9-inch  squares  inter- 
nally, but  the  “return”  may  be  of  fiinch 
glazed  socket  drain-pipes.  Have  a separate 
passage  from  the  furnace  directly  into  base  of 
chimney,  with  a damper  in  it  to  be  opened  only 
when  the  fire  is  first  lit,  or  if  it  gets  low.  An 
iron  pipe  will  do  for  chimney,  but  the  lower 
part  should  be  brick.— B.  C.  R. 

1 128.— Begonia  fuchsioides.— The  plant 

in  question  has  been  too  much  crowded,  and 
probably  kept  without  sufficient  light  and  air  ; 
that  is  why  it  only  flowers  on  the  points 
of  a few  of  the  shoots.  If  the  side  branches  get 
plenty  of  exposure  to  the  light  they  blossom  as 
well  as  the  others.  This  Begonia  will  blossom 
both  ill  winter  and  summer,  but  if  you  want  it 
to  flower  in  the  winter  you  must  first  get  some 
strong  planfs,  and  then  turn  them  out  in  the 
open  air  about  the  end  of  June,  and  let  them 
remain  there  until  the  end  of  September.— 

J.  c.  c. 

The  common  Tradescantia.— This  is 

a very  good  plant  for  filling  hanging-baskets, 
though  not  often  seen  thus  grown.  It  roots 
very  readily  from  cuttings,  which  will  even 
bear  neglect,  quickly  rooting  and  forming  robust 
growth,  the  variously  coloured  leaves  on  the 
slender  stems  making  a pretty  picture.  One 
wants  some  variety  in  the  plants  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  can  easily  get  it  by  using  such 
things  as  this,  which  are  distinct.  Many  think 
the  Tradescantia  requires  almost  a hot-house 
for  its  successful  culture,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  as  it  will  live  through  the 
winter  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse. C.  T. 

1147.  Heating  a small  greenhouse. 

You  cannot  heat  a greenhouse  by  means  of 
gas  burnt  in  an  ordinary  or  open  stove,  for  the 
fumes  from  it  will  do  ten  times  more  dama<re 
than  the  oil-stove  did.  A small  hot-water 
apparatus  with  a proper  boiler  and  atmospheric 
burner  would  answer  admirably,  and  on  the 
whole  would  be  the  best  and  least  troublesome 
arrangement  you  could  have.  Or  you  might 


procure  one  of  the  hot-air  apparati,  which 
would  perhaps  come  rather  cheaper,  but,  per 
sonally,  I should  prefer  the  former.— B.  0.  R. 

■ Gas  burnt  as  a naked  light  in  the  green- 
house will  do  more  injury  to  your  plants  than 
an  oil-stove,  and  a hot-water  arrangement 
heated  by  gas  is  more  costly  than  the  same 
heated  by  coke  or  coal.  Why  not  try  either 
Toope’s  or  Cooper's  oil-stoves  ? If  they  are 
properly  managed  they  do  not  give  ofl'  any 
deleterious  fumes,  and  one  of  them  will  keep 
the  frost  out  of  a small  house.  With  one  of 
these  last  year  a friend  of  mine  kept  sucli  tender 
plants  as  Coleus  in  good  health  in  a small 
span-roofed  house  during  the  winter.— J.  C.  C. 


PLANTS  FOR  WILD  SPOTS. 
Acanthuses. 

This  handsome  genus  is  at  present  as  much 
cared  for  as  it  was  neglected  in  times  gone  by. 
It  IS  true  that  none  of  the  species  are  exactly 
fitted  for  the  flower  border,  but  few  among 


Acanthus  latifolius. 


the  long  list  of  hardy  plants  at  our  disposal 
are  more  suitable  for  adorning  wild  and  semi- 
wild spots  than  are  the  species  of  Acanthus. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy,  most  of  them  are 
evergreen,  or  nearly  so,  and  as  they  go  on 
from  year  to  year  without  much  attention, 
they  are  eminently  fitted  for  the  edges  of 
shrubberies  or  for  groups  in  the  uncultivated 
portion  of  the  garden.  There  are  something 
like  seven  or  eight  species  now  under  culture, 
and  although  a family  likeness  runs  through 
the  genus,  half  of  the  eight  may  be  grown  in 
any  collection.  As  a rule,  they  are  vigorous 
growers,  and  as  foliage  plants  alone  they  will 
be  found  of  the  greatest  possible  use.  The 
flowers,  by  no  means  beautiful  in  themselves, 
are  very  effective,  peeping  from  among  the 
dark-green,  glossy,  and  usually  spiny  foliage 
on  the  stately  stems,  which  grow  from  1 foot 
to  5 feet  or  6 feet  high.  Although  perfectly 
hardy  everywhere,  they  grow  and  flower  more 
freely  on  free  loamy  soils  than  on  heavy  ones, 
and  as  they  increase  rapidly  if  left  alone,  they 
give  no  trouble  whatever  once  they  are  well 
established.  J£. 


1070.— Sweet  Brier  and  Privet.— The 

period  when  the  leaves  are  falling  is  the  best 
time  to  insert  cuttings  of  Sweer  Brier  in  the 
open  ground.  Prepare  them  6 inches  or  8 inches 
long,  so  as  to  have  two  or  three  buds  above  the 
soil  when  inserted.  Shoots  of  Privet  cut  into 
1 foot  lengths  strike  readily  any  time  now  in  the 
open  ground.  They  may  also  be  inserted  after 
the  leaves  fall.  Any  kind  of  light  sandy  soil  is 
suitable. — Pendennis. 

You  could  hardly  have  a better  time  for  striking 

cuttings  of  these  two  plants  than  the  present,  but  Sweet 
Briers  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed  that  I would  prefer 
that  pb.n  to  striking.— P,  Ui 


ORCHIDS. 

CALANTHE  MASUCA. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  specimen  sent  by  “ W, 
Howard  ” for  identification,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  Orchids  for  any  amateur  who  has  O 
stove-house  at  command.  It  is  a very  free- 
flowering  evergreen  plant,  and  requires  some 
what  dilferent  treatment  to  that  given  to  the 
epiphytal  kinds  of  Orchids.  The  evergreen  sec- 
tion of  Calanthes  all  succeed  under  similar  cul- 
ture, and  should  be  potted  in  good  turfy  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  in  proportions  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  former  to  one-third  of  the  latter, 
with  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  good 
rotten  manure.  The  drainage  must  be  good, 
the  pots  requiring  to  be  filled  about  a quarter  or 
more  of  their  depth  with  broken  potsherds,  as 
they  require  an  abundance  of  water  during  the 
season  of  active  growth,  and  even  when  the 
plants  are  at  rest  during  the  winter  they  must 
have  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  material  moist. 
The  best  time  for  repotting  is  just  before  they 
start  into  growth  in  the  spring,  and  when  this 
is  completed  the  flower-spikes  begin  to  appear 
from  between  the  foliage,  and  make  a brilliant 
display  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  and  often  September,  the  bold  green 
leaves  giving  a pretty  effect  to  the  purplish- 
mauve-coloured  flowers.  As  an  exhibition  plant 
this  Calanthe  is  most  useful.  IVhen  the  flower- 
spikes  begin  to  appear  a slight  liquid  stimulant 
will  be  found  beneficial  and  assist  the  plants  to 
produce  their  blossoms  more  profusely.  The 
flower-spike  grows  erect  from  between  the  large 
olaited  leaves,  and  reaches  from  U feet  to  2 feet 
ligh,  terminating  in  a dense  raceme  of  blossoms. 
The  individual  flowers  are  borne  on  twisted 
pedicles,  which  are  white,  slightly  shaded  with 
mauve.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  spreading, 
and  of  a violet-purplish  colour,  becoming  rosy 
with  age,  the  latter  usually  lighter  than  the 
sepals.  The  lip  is  of  a much  deeper  shade  of 
colour  than  the  other  portions  of  the  flower, 
with  a brick-red  crest.  This  beautiful  and  use- 
ful plant  has  been  in  cultivation  for  over  fifty 
years,  having  been  introduced  by  the  late 
Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons,  of  Tooting,  in  whose 
nurseries  it  first  flowered.  It  is  a native  of 
Sikkim,  and  is  also  found  growing  upon  the 
Himalayan  Mountains  of  Nepaul  at  an  altitude 
of  over  2,000  feet,  therefore  it  requires  a moist, 
tropical  atmosphere  under  cultivation. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ANGRAICUM  CAUDATUM. 

A FEW  years  ago  this  beautiful  species  was  an 
exceedinglyscarce  plant  in  this  country,  and  I am 
pleased  to  receive  some  flowers  of  it  from  “ Mr. 
Haines,”  who  evidently  appears  to  grow  it  with 
great  success.  Although  an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens,  it  has  not  within  the  last  few  years 
been  seen  to  much  advantage,  for  after  several 
years  from  the  time  it  was  first  imported  it  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  all  favour  with  Orchid 
growers.  It  flowered  in  this  country  as  far 
back  as  1835  with  the  late  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of 
Hackney,  who  imported  it  for  the  first  time  th 
previous  year  from  Sierra  Leone.  At  that  tim 
it  was  considered  a most  beautiful  and  curious 
plant,  and  although  only  imported  in  very 
imi^ed  quantities  it  was  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  shown  with  great  effect  after  the  plants 
became  established.  In  recent  years  there  have 
been  some  further  importations  arrive,  but  it 
still  continues  to  be  a rare  Orchid. 

ANGRiECUM  CAUD-\TUM,  being  a dwarf  plant, 
succeeds  best  when  growm  in  a basket,  well 
drained  and  filled  in  with  good  Sphagnum  Moss, 
which  should  alwa3's  be  kept  in  a moist  condi- 
tion. The  plants  should  be  suspended  close  to 
the  glass  in  the  warmest  house  available,  where 
they  may  receive  as  much  light  as  possible, 
although  it  is  necessary  to  give  shade  during 
the  hottest  sunshine.  The  atmosphere  should 
always  be  kept  well  charged  with  moisture. 
The  plant  grows  to  a height  of  about  1 foot, 
and  is  well  furnished  with  broad,  droop- 
ing, channelled  leaves,  of  a pale-green  colour  ; 
these  measure  from  10  inches  to  a foot  in 
length,  and  being  of  very  compact  habit, 
form  a nice  specimen  when  not  in  flower. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  July  to  September 
on  long  brownish-green  peduncles,  which  each 
carry  about  half-a-dozen  flowers.  “ Jlr.  Haines 
informs  me  that  his  plant  has  two  fiov/er-spikes 
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on  it,  one  with  six  and  the  other  with  five 
blooms.  The  blossoms  are  both  pleasing  in 
colour  and  curious  in  shape,  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  similar,  spreading,  and  about  3 inches 
across,  and  incurved  at  the  tips,  of  a pale-green 
colour,  becoming  pale-brown  on  the  basal  half  ; 
ihe  lip  is  white  tapering  to  a long  point,  with  a 
broad  yellowish-green  marking  down  the  entire 
centre,  and  with  a fiexuose  spur  about  8 inches 
long  at  the  base  ; this  spur,  which  is  pale-brown, 
gives  the  flower  a very  curious  appearance.  The 
column  is  also  brown,  with  a light-red  beaked- 
shaped  anther-case,  altogether  forming  a very 
peculiar  combination.  M.^tt.  Br.amble. 


ROSES. 

1138.— “Bush”  Roses.— The  White  Bath 
ii  ihe  purest  in  colour  of  all  White  Roses,  but  it 
is  not  a good  Perpetual.  For  a bush  plant  Gloire 
Lyonnaise  will  be  white  enough  to  suit,  and  it  is 
a grand  autumn  bloomer.  Two  of  the  best 
growers  amongst  the  very  dark  ones  are  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan  and  Abel  Carriere,  and 
(leneral  Jacqueminot  for  a lighter  shade.  Six 
good  Teas,  including  the  one  you  name,  will  be 
found  in  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mme.  Lambard, 
The  Bride,  Grace  Darling,  and  Safrano.  You 
had  better  have  the  plants  on  the  cutting  or 
seedling  Brier-stock. — J.  C.  C. 

I think  the  following  twelve  will  meet 

the  requirements  of  “A  Would-be  Rose- 
grower.”  To  begin  with  white  : I think  he 
ernnot  do  better  than  grow  Boule  de  Neige  and 
Merveille  de  Lyon.  For  pink  : La  France  and 
1 he  one  he  wished  to  be  included.  Viscountess 
k o kestone.  Rose  colour : John  Hopper  and 
Jules  Margottiu.  Light-crimson  ; General 
Jacqueminot  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  Dark-crim- 
son : Charles  Lefebvre  and  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Maroon  and  purple  : Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 
and  Reynolds  Hole;  and  then  forayellow  he  can- 
not do  better  than  grow  a Gloire  de  Djion.  All 
the  above  are  goocl  hardy  sorts,  and  easy  to 
grow,  and  range  from  pure-white  to  almost 
black, — W.  Fulker. 

llOL— Growing  Roses.— You  will,  I am 
sure,  succeed  in  growing  Roses,  because  your 
present  ideas  are  already  based  upon  sound 
principles.  Add  stiff  loam,  as  you  suggest,  and 
also  add  a fair  proportion  of  close  manure  ; 
night  soil,  cow  or  pig-manure,  &c.,  are  all  suit- 
able. Keep  the  H.P.’s  chiefly  upon  Manetti, 
and  the  Teas,  H.  Teas,  and  Noisettes  upon  the 
S’edling  or  cutting  Brier-stock — it  is  immaterial 
which.  I name  a dozen  of  the  three  chief 
clisses:  H.P.’s. — General  Jacqueminot,  Jules 
kfargottin,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
La  Rosiere,  Fisher  Holmes,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Heinrich  8chultheis,  Abel  Grand,  Bruce 
Findlay,  Miss  Hassard,  and  Boule  de  Neige. 
T.  and  Xois/ittes —V)r.  Grill,  Homere,  LTdeal, 
S ifrano,  Mme.  Falcot,  A.  Ollivier,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Fran§ois  Kriiger,  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme. 
'Lambard,  Marie  V^an  Houtte,  and  Souvenir  d un 
Ami.  II.  Teas— Lvi  France,  Captain  Christy, 
Caroline  Testout,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
■Triomphede  Pernet  pi-re.  Marquise  de  Salisbury, 
Bardou  Job,  Camcens,  Souvenir  de  Wootton, 
iGustave  Regis,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  and 
Grace  Darling.  Your  intention  of  limiting  the 
I'varieties  is  good,  but  you  can  scarcely  choose 
lb  itween  the  merits  of  the  above.  Why  not 
w -itetosome  nurseryman  for  a catalogue,  and 
Iso  see  the  precise  colours  of  each  kind,  and  then 
bh  .ose  ?— P.  U. 

I 1102.— Tea  and  other  Roses.— The 

[hardier  forms  and  stronger  growers  of  the 

)lours  you  name  are  L’Ideal,  Ophirie,  Dr. 
j rill,  Mme.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Marquise  de 

imina,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Gustave  Regis  from 

le  H.  Tea  class.  I should  judge  the  name  of 

le  Rose  in  your  friend’s  garden  to  be  Captain 
^hristy  from  your  description,  but  I will  say  if 
so  or  not  if  you  care  to  post  me  a bloom  and  a 
little  foliage.  \ ou  can  do  nothing  of  any 
material  aid  towards  August  and  September 
jl  ooms,  except  to  keep  the  old  and  faded 
Blossoms  removed  as  closely  as  possible.  As 
^Blanche  Moreau  does  not  please  you  for  a White 
jlloss  Rose,  try  the  Perpetual  White  or  Quatre 
Susons  Blanche  )n  its  place.  You  give  a good 
jfitilection  of  leas  at  the  end  of  your  query  ; they 
I'je  fairly  distinct,  and  all  good  growers,  except 

eopatra.  The  respective  merits  of  so  many 
\ ould  occup  muchspace.— P.  U. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

HELICHRYSUMS  (EVERLASTING 
FLOWERS). 

These  lovely  flowers  are  so  easily  grown  in  the 
garden  (being  classed  as  hardy  annuals)  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  plenty  of 
blossoms  at  the  present  time  to  drj’  for  winter 
bouquets,  whether  of  the  monstrosum  variety, 
with  very  large  and  handsome  blossoms,  or  the 
mixed  kinds,  which  are  more  common,  producing 
bright  flowers  in  many  shades  of  crimson, 
yellow,  and  white,  and  each  about  2 inches 
across,  button’s  Golden  Globe  is  another  fine 
variety,  and  the  (Silver  Globe,  as  well  as  the 
dwarf  White  Everlastings,  are  much  used  for 
the  decoration  of  graves  in  winter,  lasting  well 
if  properly  dried  in  the  first  place.  The  flowers 
of  Helichrysums  should  be  cut  before  they  are 
too  old  (just  as  they  are  fully  expanded)  and 
hung  head  downwards  on  strings  to  dry  in  a 
room  or  other  shady  place  where  the  colours 
will  not  fade.  The  stems  will  then  dry  straight 
instead  of  curling  up  and  making  it  difficult  to 
place  the  flowers  in  a bouquet ; and  when 
they  are  quite  dry  the  flowers  can  be  taken 
down,  and  put  awaj'  in  boxes  for  winter  use. 
They  are  far  more  useful,  however,  if  the  stems 
are  wired,  leaving  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  loose 
at  the  end  of  the  stem  (which  in  this  case  should 
not  be  too  long),  as  they  can  then  be  wired  on 
to  fresh  foliage  constantly,  and  have  a much 
better  effect  when  thus  used  than  if  arranged 
with  dried  Grasses  and  Ferns  only.  With  a few 
sprays  of  any  suitable  green  and  fronds  of  the 
common  Polypody  Fern  (which  is  evergreen)  a 
bright  bouquet  can  be  arranged  at  any  time 
with  these  flowers,  the  fresh  greenery  quite 
taking  off  the  dried  effect,  which  is  not  so 
desirable  in  decoration.  These  flowers  are 
much  appreciated  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
where  fresh  flowers  are  rarely  seen  in  winter. 
They  thus  have  many  uses,  and  can  be  utilised, 
too,  in  the  decoration  of  lamp-shades  and  other 
little  articles.  Bunches  of  Helichrysums,  nicely 
dried,  sell  well  at  bazaars,  especially  if  they  are 
arranged  in  baskets  of  fresh  Moss,  so  as  to  give 
point  to  their  brilliant  tints,  which  should  be 
well  arranged  in  contrast  to  each  other,  or  done 
up  separately  in  small  bunches,  so  that  the 
purchaser  can  make  a choice.  I.  L.  R. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
a ARDEHiNQ  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communicatioru 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oJ 
QARDBNraa,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pdblishbr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( wh  ich,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classiMd,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  arid 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1157.— Dressing  for  Vines.— What  is  a gjod 
di'essing  for  Vines  1 I mean  to  paint  on  to  the  stems'? — 
A.matkur. 

115S.— Mesembryanthemum  variegatum.— 

Will  someone  please  say  how  to  take  and  treat  cuttings  of 
above  ? — H.  B. 

11.59,— Sunflower  stems.— Will  someone  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  how  to  treat  the  stems  of  Sunflowers  to 
make  them  into  walking  sticks? — B. 

1100. — Pickling  Capers. — I have  a quantity  of 
Capers  growing  wild  in  my  garden.  Will  someone  tell  me 
how'  to  preserve  or  pickle  them  for  use  ?— T.  B. 

1101.  — Raspberry-canes.  — My  Raspberry-canes 
(new  growth)  have  thrown  out  many  side  branches  or 
shoots.  Will  it  be  right  in  transplanting  to  cut  off  these  ? 
—Nemo. 

110'2.— Name  of  plant.— I saw  in  a garden  a few 
weeks  ago  a very  attractive  creeping  hardy  annual.  It 
was  a mass  of  pink,  hell-shaped  little  flowers,  just  like 
those  that  grow  on  the  Escallonia  macrantha.  1 should 
be  much  obliaredito  anj  person  who  would  tell  me  its 
name?— Novice 


1103. — Roses  for  a border.— I shall  be  obliged  if 
someone  w-ill  give  me  the  names  of  twelve  of  the  best  Roses 
for  a garden  border?  Also  please  state  the  best  time 
for  planting  them  ?— J.  b.  A. 

1104. — Conifers  from  cuttings.— I should  be  glad 
if  anyone  would  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  time  to  pul  in 
various  sorts  of  Conifer  cuttings,  and  should  the  cuttings  be 
made  with  a heel  or  without? — A.  K.  1). 

11G5.— Alpine  Scabious.— Will  anyone  kindly  tel! 
me  where  to  procure  seed  of  this  (flowers  yellowish-green 
colour,  with  much  fringed  edge)?  1 have' tried  two  well- 
known  seedsmen  without  success. — Mrs.  L.  Jackson. 

ilGti.— Keeping  ripe  Tomatoes.— What  is  the 
best  way  of  keeping  Tomatoes  when  ripe  ? Can  they  be 
stored  like  Apples  ? How  can  they  be  pickled  or  made 
into  any  sort  of  preserve'? — L.  S.  Lucan,  Co.  Dublin. 

11G7.  — 'Watering  Tuberous  Begonias.  — I 
should  be  gl.ad  to  know  how  often  1 should  water  Tuberous 
Begonia  cuttings  that  are  just  put  in  ? Ought  they  to  be 
kept  moist,  and  should  they  be  w-atered  after  the  tops  have 
died  down  ?— T.  B. 

1168. — Best  Gooseberries  and  Currants.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  the  best  kinds  of  Gooseberries 
for  both  table  and  cooking  purposes  ; also  of  White  and 
Red  Currants,  to  plant  on  light  gravelly  soil  in  a shaded 
position?— G.  D.  S. 

1169. — A gardener’s  'working  hours.— I shall 
feel  much  obliged  if  anyone  will  kindly  tell  me  the  hours 
a gardener  in  a gentleman’s  family  is  expected  to  work 
daily  ?-  M.  H. 

1170. — Cuttings  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  and 
Clematis  mon tana.— Would  someone  kindly  tell  me 
the  best  time  for  taking  cuttings  of  Ampelop.sis  Veitchi 
and  Clematis  montana,  and  the  best  kind  of  soil  to  strike 
them  in '?— Perplexed. 

1171. — Plants  in  a cold  frame.— I have  acold  frame 
at  the  back  of  my  residence,  facing  north  ; it  gets  no  sun. 
Will  someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a few  bulbs  or 
plants  that  I can  grow  in  it  permanently,  and  that  would 
bloom  fairly  well  ? — Founder. 

117-2. —White  garden  Lilies.— I have  some  White 
Lilies  planted  under  a south-west  wall.  They  did  not 
flower  this  year,  but  are  now  throwing  up  strong  leaves. 
How  can  I best  protect  them  through  the  winter  and 
ensure  their  flowering  next  year? — A.  J.  Erhington. 

1173. — Haemanthus  punlceus.— I have  a plant  of 
this.  It  has  bloomed,  and  I would  be  glad  to  know  what 
treatment  it  requirv , ? Is  it  to  be  put  to  rest  by  allowing 
it  to  become  quite  dry  ? If  so,  when,  andfer  how  long,  and 
should  it  be  repotted  and  divided,  and  what  time  of  the 
year?— S.  P. 

1174.  — Fig-trees.- My  Fig  trees,  grown  out-of-doors, 
are  forming  quantities  of  small  Figs.  Should  I pick  them 
off,  as  they  cannot  come  to  anything  this  year,  or  are  they 
of  any  use  for  next  year  ? Also  I should  be  gl.ad  to  know 
when  is  the  best  time  for  pruning  Figs,  and  whether  they 
require  much  cutting'  in? — Be. 

1175. — Cocoa  and  Yam.— I have  received  from 
Fernando  Po,  West  Africa,  some  Cocoa-seed  and  a Yam. 
Tlie  Yam  is  like  a large  Potato,  which  the  natives  eat.  Will 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  time  of  year  to  plant  them,  and 
what  soil,  and  the  proper  treatment  ? I have  a heated 
greenhouse  to  put  them  in.— W'.  H. 

1176. — Treatment  of  Hollyhocks.— Will  anyone 
kindly  state  the  best  way  of  treating  Hollyhocks  ? I am 
told  there  is  a disease  amongst  these,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  same  plants  more  than  one  year  ? 
Any  information  on  the  culture  of  Hollyhocks  will  be 
acceptable. — L.  S.  Lucan,  Co.  Dublin. 

1177. — Treatment  of  Dlanthus.— I have  some 
Dianthus  plants  growing  in  my  garden  from  seed  sown  in 
spring,  and  these  flowered  very  badly.  Can  I keep  them 
over  winter,  or  are  they  any  good  for  nextyear’s  flowering  ? 
I saw  in  some  catalogue  where  they  are  put  down  as  half 
harriy  perennials.  Is  this  so?— Novice. 

1178. — Potato  disease.— I have  bought  a large 
garden  in  which,  I am  told,  the  Potatoes  are  much 
diseased  every  year.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  in  what 
book  I can  read  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject,  as  to 
cause  and  cure?  I have  read  somewhere  that  sulphate 
of  copper  has  been  used  with  good  effect.  Is  this  so  ? — 
O.  C.  J. 

1179.  — Seedling  Pansies,  &c.  — Are  seedling 
Pansies  that  have  seeded  from  the  old  plants  worth  grow- 
ing lor  bedding  purposes  ? And  should  lime  to  kill  wire- 
worms  he  quite  fresh,  also  for  slugs,  or  will  old  slaked  lime 
answer  the  purpose?  What  quantity  per  square  yard  is 
necessary  to  kill  the  former  ? Should  it  he  used  now  or 
in  the  spring?— J.  N.  S. 

1180.  — Globe  Artichokes. — Last  April  I followed 
the  instructions  given  in  Gardeni.ng  as  to  making  a planta- 
tion of  Globe  Artichokes.  They  have  done  splendidly.  I 
should  he  glad  of  any  information  as  to  the  safest  and 
best  way  I can  bring  the  plants  safel.v  through  the  winter  ? 
All  heads  were  cut  off  this  season,  so  the  plants  are  strong, 
not  having  seeded.— Sprinyfield  Lodge,  Malvern. 

1181. — Keeping  Apples  and  Pears.— Will  any- 
one kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  method  to  keep  Apples 
and  Pears  during  winter  ? I have  a loose  horse-box,  8 feet 
long,  by  7 feet  wide,  and  9 feet  from  roof.  It  is  sheltered 
all  ways  from  winds.  I should  be  very  pleased  if  anyone 
would  kindly  tell  me  what  1 shall  require  in  such  a place, 
and  if  it  will  be  warm  enough  ?— A Constant  Reader. 

1182. — Orchids,  &c.,  in  a greenhouse.— I shall 
he  glad  to  know  if  any  of  the  following  Orchids,  &c. , can  be 
grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  ?—Calanthe  Veitchi, 
Coelogyne  cristata,  Odontoglossum  grande,  Cypripedium 
rospertum?  Cypripedium  insigne,  Dendrohium  chry- 
santhum,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Saccolabium  acutifolium, 
Cymhidium  giganteum,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum. 
— M.  L.  R. 

1183.  — Brick  pits.— I have  some  bricks  for  two  pits  ; 
one  for  Cucumbers.  I shall  be  thankful  to  know  what 
depth  the  former  should  be,  and  how  high  the  brick  sides 
should  come  up  above  the  ground  ? It  will  be  heated  with 
manure.  Another  for  wintering  plants,  what  depth,  and 
what  height  should  sides  be  hack  and  front?  This  will 
have  no  heating.  I want  them  to  be  in  the  same  line 
and  on  the  same  level.— C.  S. 
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1154. — Dressing  a Vine-border.  — I should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  it  is  considered  better  to  dress  a 
Vine-border  with  artificial  manures,  which  are  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  stable  mannre?  Also  when  a 
Vine-border  has  been  neglected  for  some  three  or  four 
years  should  it  be  dressed  in  the  autumn  after  Grapes  have 
been  taken,  or  not  until  the  early  spring,  or  both  in  the 
autumn  and  spring ; and  should  it  be  dug  in  or  laid  on 
thesurf.ice?  The  border  is  an  outside  one. — Alexander 
Tiiomi-son. 

1155. — Polyanthus  and  Pansies.  &c.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  it  there  is  any  plan  of  keeping 
Polvanthus,  Pansies,  &c.,  alive  over  winter  in  a garden 
facing  north-west  in  a sandy,  gravelly  soil  ? Last  winter 
was  my  first  experience  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  all  my 
plants  died.  My  former  garden  was  a stiff  clay  soil,  and 
I took  no  special  care  of  such  plants  there,  and  they  did 
well.  1 have  no  greenhouse  in  which  to  keep  cuttings  in, 
so  would  it  be  of  any  use  m>-  planting  bulbs  or  Wallflowers 
in  the  beds  this  month  to  flower  next  spring?— Muriel. 

1186. — Treatment  ot  Cacti.— I have  several  differ- 
ent sorts  of  these  that  I do  not  know  the  names  of.  Some 
grow  and  bloom  well,  others  grow  slowly  and  do  not 
bloom.  I shall  be  glad  if  someone  can  assist  me,  if  I can 
sufllcently  explain  them  for  you  to  know  what  they  are  ? 
No.  1,  is  small,  slow-growing,  short-jointed,  bushy,  flat, 
two-eighths  of  an  inch  to  six-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  very 
thin.  No.  2,  Bushy,  hangs  about  over  sides  of  pot,  round, 
about  size  of  little  finger.  No.  3,  Runs  up  like  a number 
of  pencils,  covered  with  small  spikes.  No.  4,  Queen  Cacti, 
makes  small  piece  of  new  growth  every  year,  w'hich  partly 
or  all  dies  back  in  winter ; has  made  here,  this  year,  about 
4 inches.  These  four  never  bloom.  They  are  all  treated 
alike,  potted  iii  loam,  sand,  brick,  rubbish,  and  charcoal ; 
are  now'  on  high  shelf  in  conser\'atory,  watered  once  a 
fortnight  now',  and  once  a nronth  later,  till  end  of 
February. — H.  B. 

1187. — Making  a new  garden.— The  land  round 
a house  1 have  lately'  bought  has  been  hitherto  entirely 
Pine  woods.  The  soil  is  silver-sand,  5 feet  deep,  below  a 
top  layer  of  peat.  Underneath  the  sand  is  yellow  on  a loamy 
gravel.  What  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  can  I grow  best  ? 
What  fruit-trees  will  do  well  in  such  soil  ? What  ever- 
greens will  grow  most  quickly  to  form  high  hedges,  and 
what  kind  of  Pine  should  I get  to  make  a thick  belt  of  trees 
as  a screen  from  the  road  and  overlooking  houses?  I have 
a long  verandah,  and  wish  to  grow  chiefly  Roses  on  it. 
Would  China  Roses  be  suitable  for  the  supports  (8  feet 
high),  and  if  so,  what  sorts  ? Any  hints  will  be  acceptable. 

1 ought  to  add  that  the  size  of  the  garden  is  rather  less 
than  an  acre.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  as  manure  and 
loam  are  rather  expensive  and  ditlicult  to  obtain,  1 want 
to  grow  such  plants  and  shrubs  as  will  not  recpiire  a great 
quantity  of  either? — Dorset. 

1188. — Lilltim  auratum.- 1 want  to  make  a bed  of 
Auratum  Lilies  (to  cut  from),  and  .also  grow  some  in  pots. 
Will  someone  kindly  give  me  advice  on  their  culture  ? I 
had  a dozen  of  the  largest  and  best  bulbs  last  year  for  pot 
growing,  and  they  have  all  been  a failure.  We  have 
sufficient  convenience  for  growing— cold  frames,  cool- 
greenhouse,  and  stove  ditto  ; the  ultimate  destination  of 
the  pot  Lilies  being  the  conservatory.  When  the  bulbs 
started  they  were  put  into  the  stove-house  until  they  had 
made  some  growth,  when  they  went  to  the  cool-house. 
They  were  infested  with  fly  (though  most  carefully 
sy  ringed),  and  they  all  have  been  a failure,  and  the  bulbs 
appear  to  have  rotted.  In  what  were  we  wrong?  And  as 
regards  the  outdoor  Lilies — shall  they  be  f)ut  out  this 
autumn  right  away  ? What  soil  do  they'  require  ? — J.  P 

1189. — An  unsatisfactory  greenhouse  flue.— 
I have  constructed  a flue  in  a lean-to  greenhouse,  facing 
east.  The  dimensions  of  the  house  are  14  feet  long,  4 feet 
in  height  in  front,  7 feet  at  back.  The  flue,  which  consists 
ot  C-inch  glazed  socket  pipes,  raised  along  the  front  about 
18  inches  from  floor,  with  soot-box  accessible  from  inside. 
The  pipes,  after  leaving  the  soot-box,  run  along  the  end, 
and  are  4-inch  pipes  of  which  the  chimney  is  comprised 
also,  and  passes  through  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  to  the 
height  of  3 feet  above  the  top  of  the  same.  The  furnace  is 
constructed  inside  a washhouse,  and  passes  through  a wall 
into  the  greenhouse.  The  interior  of  the  furnace  is 
9 inches  w'ide,  14  inches  high,  and  20  inches  from  front  to 
back.  Grating  is  2 inches  below  entrance  of  flue  (originally 
9 Inches  below,  but  then  it  would  not  draw  at  all).  1 
experience  some  difficulty  from  down  draught,  and  when 
the  fire  is  banked  up  tor  the  night  it  will  not  burn.  Any 
advice  how  to  stoke  it  lor  the  night,  and  how  to  prevent 
the  downdraught,  would  be  thankfully  received. — A.  C.  G, 


1193. — The  Bird’s-nest  Pern  ("IF.  A.).- No.  i, 
The  fronds  to  hand  are  of  this  species  (Asplenium  Nidus- 
avis),  but  are  not  developed  to  their  full  size.  When  in  a 
young  state  this  is  a pretty  pot  plant,  but  will  in  time,  if 
well  grown,  produce  fronds  quite  4 feet  in  length,  and 
7 inches  or  8 inches  broad.  It  enjoys  a mixture  ot  peat 
and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  a fair  amount  ot  warmth  and 
moisture.  Slugs  arc  very  partial  to  the  yo'ung  fronds  of 
this  kind,  .and  thrips  will'  also  be  found  very  troublesome 
if  grown  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere. — .T.  Jarvis. 

1194. — Cypripedium  selligerum,  &c.  (IF.  II.).— 
The  flower  sent  is  a very  pretty  variety  of  this  hybrid.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden,  in  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons’ 
Nursery  at  Chelsea,  and  is  the  result  of  hybridising 
C.  bar'batum  with  C.  philippense.  If  your  plant  is  not 
strong,  I would  recommend  you  to  cut  off  the  other  flowers, 
which  will  give  the  new  growth  the  advantage  of  all  its 
strength.  The  leaf  vou  send  is  no  doubt  C.  insigne,  which 
will  flower  later  in  the  season.  This  species  should  be 
grown  in  quite  a cool-house,  and  not  with  the  above 
named  hybrid. — M.  li. 

1195. — Vanda  ccerulea  (Thomas  Griffith).— very 
useful  species  is  this  plant,  and  it  should  produce  its 
flower  at  this  period.  There  are,  however,  some  of  a very 
light  shade,  whilst  others  are  of  a soft  lavender,  veined 
with  azure-blue.  The  best  method  of  cultivating  this 
plant  is  to  have  it  in  a small  wooden  teak  basket,  and 
suspended  close  to  the  glass  in  the  East  Indian-house. 
When  it  flowers  it  may  be  removed  to  a dryer  and  cooler 
temperature,  which  will  induce  the  blooms  to  continue 
longer  in  perfection  ; but  it  must  not  then  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  drought. — M.  B. 

1198.— Stenochlsena  scandens  ( IF.  A.).— This  is  a 
fine  Fern,  and  is  the  name  of  the  frond  you  send.  No.  2. 
It  produces  a creeping,  fleshy  rhizome,  with  large  pinnate 
fronds,  and  will  grow  very  rapidly  in  a warm  temperature 
where  there  is  plenty  ot  moisture.  If  grown  for  a pot- 
plant  the  rhizome  must  he  continually  pegged  down 
around  the  pot.  I noticed  this  a year  or  tw'o  back  in  a 
market  nursery,  where  it  was  so  grown  ; but,  although 
there  were  a quantity  of  plants  raised  in  the  first  instance, 
there  only  appeared  a single  plant  during  the  whole  year 
that  produced  a fond  and  spores. — J.  J. 

1197. — Rose-beetle  (J.  B.  Asli/m-dJ.-The  insects  you 
sent  are  specimens  of  the  Rose^beetle  or  the  Green  Rose 
Chafer  (Cetonia  aurea).  The  beetle  injures  the  flowers  of 
Roses,  Strawberries,  and  Turnips  left  for  seed,  by  eating 
off  the  anthers,  thus  rendering  the  blossoms  unfertile.  The 
grubs  feed  on  the  roots  ot  Strawberries  and  other  plants. 
They  are  large  grubs,  measuring  an  inch  and  a hall  in 
length  when  full  grown.  The  tail  is  rather  thicker  than 
trunk,  and  is  bent  beneath  the  body.  They  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  common  Cockchafer.  Turning  up  the  soil 
and  handpicking  is  the  only  practical  remedy.— G.  S.  S. 

1198. — Cypripedium  Morganise  (C.  )F.).-This 
beautiful  hybrid  you  must  grow  in  a warm-house.  It  will 
not  thrive  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  which  is  only  heated 
during  the  winter.  You  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
kinds  in  this  genus,  and  it  is  well  w'orth  a little  attention 
on  account  of  its  lovely  large  spotted  blooms  and  its  free- 
flowering  qualities.  It  should  be  potted  in  good  peat-fibre 
and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  good  drainage,  and  it  enjoys 
a plentiful  supply  of  water  during  the  summer  months. 
Place  it  near  the  glass,  where  it  can  obtain  plenty  of 
livht,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a nice  moist  condition. 
— M.  B. 

1199. — Masdevallla  triangularis  ((?.  Lj/tte).— 
This  species  belongs  to  the  “caudat*"  section,  and  is 
found  at  lower  elevations  than  many  kinds  of  this  genera  ; 
consequently,  under  cultivation  it  requires  rather  more 
heat,  especially  during  the  winter  months.  This  section 
of  Masdevallias,  which  produce  pendent  flower-spikes, 
should  be  grown  in  small  baskets,  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  no 
crocks  or  potshreds  being  required.  The  flowers  are 
brownish-yellow,  spotted  with  deep-purple  the  long  tails 
being  dark-brown.  It  was  introduced  into  cultivation  by 
Mr.  F.  Sander  of  St.  Albans  about  tw'elve  years  ago, 
although  known  to  science  about  fifty  years.  It  is  a 
native  of  Venezuela.—  M.  B. 


Names  of  fruit.— Aofc  Caudzeeff.- Apples  ; 1,  New 
Ilawthornden  ; 2,  Winter  Queening  ; 3,  Plum  Jefferson. 

Tommie. — Plums  : 1,  Gisborne’s  ; ‘2,  Guilin’s  Golden  ; 

3,  Not  recognised. John  Parsons. — Pears  ; 1.  Louise 

Bonne  of  Jersey  ; 2,  Winter  Nelis. IF.  J.  It.  Sutton.— 

Pears  : 1,  Not  recognised,  may  be  Marie  Louise ; 2,  Duchesse 
d'AngoulSme  ; 3,  Winter  Nelis. — —Clevedon. — Pears  ; Can- 
not n.ame  from  single  specimens.  Two  fruits,  at  least,  of 
each  kind  should  be  sent,  .as  fruit  of  all  kinds  varies  so 

much  locally. Clevedon. — Pears  will  be  named  next 

week. A.  D. — Local  kinds  of  Pear.s,  cannot  name. 

E.  B.— Pear  Louise  Bonne,  of  Jersey.  Plums  : 1,  Gis- 
borne’s ; 2,  Magnum  Bonum. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


1200. — Bantam  Fowls  for  show.— I should  be 
much  obliged  if  anyone  would  kindly  tell  me  what  should 
be  done  to  Bantam  Fowls  before  exhibiting  them  ? Is  there 
any  book  on  the  subject?  They  are  white  booted  ones.  I 

ant  to  send  them  to  a poultry  show  iu  October.— L.  B. 

1201, — Feeding  Rabbits.— I should  feel  obliged  if 
someone  would  give  me  any  information  as  to  feeding 
Rabbits  generally,  and  particularly  during  breeding?  I, 
about  two  and  a half  months  ago,  had  a litter  of  thirteen, 
all  of  whom  died  within  five  weeks  of  birth,  and  now  the 
doe  has  another  litter  of  eight,  and  she  is  neglecting  iheni, 
not  having  made  a nest  (which  she  did  the  first  time). 
Four  of  them  are  already  dead,  and  I am  doubtful  if  she 
will  attempt  to  feed  the  remainder.  I generally  keep  the 
buck  and  doe  together,  only  separating  them  just  before 
the  young  ones  come,  and  keeping  them  apart  until  the 
young  seem  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  (being 
about  a month  old). — An  Old  Subscriber. 


'DRIMULA  JAPONICA,  the  Queen  of  Prim- 

roses,  strong  plants,  2a.  Od.  doz..  free:  larger,  3s.  6d. ; quite 
hardy.-MKs.THOMFSON,  Hale  Barns.  Altrincbam. Cheshire. 


'IARNATIONS. — Old  Crimson  Clove,  strong 

'J  rooted  layers.  2s.  6d.  per  doz. : Gloire  de  Nancy,  3s.  per 
doz.;  Reynolds  Hole,  4s.  per  doz.,  free.— JOHNSON  & CO., 
The  Nurseries,  Hampton,  Middlesex. 


i"^HEAP  offer  of  Magnificent  GERANIUMS, 

single  and  double.— 1 doz.,  including  G.  de  France.  La 
Etesse,  S.  Blandau,  Aenes,  E.  Lewis,  Sir  Percival,  S.  Massey, 
Pheenna,  Tredegar,  Berger;  plrnts,  3s.  3d.;  cuttings  half- 
price.  Post  free  from— M.  BLAKEMORE,  St.  George’s. 
Wellington,  Salop. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects, 

1190. — Nephrolepis  pluma  {Pern  Lover).— This  is 
the  name  of  your  specimen  marked  No.  1,  and  it  is  a 
beautiful  plant  with  light,  slender,  drooping  fronds.  When 
well  grown  it  forms  a delightful  basket-plant,  and  the 
fronds  will  sometimes  attain  a length  ot  nearly  5 feet.  It 
is  a deciduous  species,  and  should  be  grown  in  a warm- 
house. — J.  J. 

1191. — Selaglnella  Galeottei  {Fern  Lover).— 

No.  2 of  your  specimens  is  this  plant,  which  is  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Selaglnella  stolonifera.  It  is  a Me.xican 
species,  and  produces  a large  quantity  of  roots  from 
bottom  portions  of  the  stems.  It  is  a trailing  plant  with 
closely-set  rich-green  leaves.  It  is  a graceful  and  orna- 
mental kind,  which  should  be  grown  in  the  ! ' ' 

fair  amount  of  heat. — J.  J. 

1192. — Adiantum  palmatum  (Fern  Lover).— 
Yours  is  a poor  and  imperfect  frond  of  this  variety  of 
Maiden-hair  Fern  (No.  3).  It  is  admirably  adapted  for 
cool-house  culture,  being  a native  ot  Peru,  where  it  grows 
at  an  altitude  of  over  ten  thousand  feet,  and  you  should 
move  your  plants  to  a much  cooler  situation.  It  will 
succeed  well  in  the  Odontoglosaum-house,  with  a small 
amount  of  material,  which  should  consist  of  about  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  turfy  loam,  with  a little  silver-sand  and 
Moss  added. — J.  J. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under' 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondeoits,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

F.  Stocks,  The  Gardens,  Woodlands,  Rotherham.— 
Excellent  flowers  of  a bright-coloured  Carnation,  and  we 

should  think  it  would  be  a useful  variety. IF.  Needle. 

—Apply  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.  W. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  GARDKNiNa  Illus 
TRATED,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— Sofanpe.— A Cone  - flower, 

(Rudbeckia  Newmanni.) Hillesley.  — Solanum  jastni' 

noides.  Not  hardy. A.  H.  B.— Apparently  Tropaolum 

tuberosum  ; 2,  Not  recognised,  specimen  too  stale. — 
Learner.— \,  Saxifraga  cordifolia  ; 2,  Polygonum  cuspi 
datum  ; 3,  Thuja  Lobbi ; 4,  An  Evergreen  Oak , 

5,  Helianthus  multiflorus  ; 6,  Rudbeckia  Newmanni. 

IF.  A.,  Bristol.— 1,  Asplenium  Nidus-avis  (The  Bird’s  Nest 
Fern);  2,  Stenoohlaena  scandens. Fern  r _ 


Nephrolepis  pluma  ; 2,  SelaginellaGaleottei ; 3,  . 
turn  palmatum. — -Newton.— 1,  Spirsoa  Filipendula ; 


Lover. 
Adian- 
2,  Not 


shade  a°nd  a recognised  ; 3,  A Vetch,  but  we  cannot  .say  which  one  ; 4, 

snade,  ana  a j,  apparently ; 5,  Crataigus  Pyracantha.  

St  Levan.— A.  Doronicum  apparently,  but  flowers  much 

dried  up. T.  IF.  S.— White  Beam-tree  (Pyrus  Aria). 

Ilamlel.—'Ne  cannot  possibly  name  Ferns  accurately  from 

single  unfertile  fronds.  Caladiym.  — \,  Erigeron 

Tourneforti ; 2,  Pteris  scaberula ; 3,  Pteris  species 

apparently,  cannot  name  ; 4,  Onychium  japonicum. 

fohn  P.  Sfi(ivef(.— Cladrastis  amurensis. Beginner.- 

We  cannot  name  the  Ferns,  as  the  specimens  are  not  num- 
bered, and  so  it  is  impossible  to  classify  them Colwall. 

—A  Crataigus  apparently,  but  fruit  much  crushed. 

R.  E.  B. — Cannot  name  Roses  all  fallen  to  pieces. 


DUTCH  BULBS.  DUTCH  BULBS. 

SALES  NEARLY  EVERY  DAY.  IN  LARGE  AND 
SMALL  LOTS  TO  SUIT  ALL  BUY’ERS. 

IV/rR'  J-  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 

■ -VJ.  at  his  Great  Rooms,  33,  King-street,  Covent  Garden, 
nearly  everj'  day,  at  12.30,  first-class  consignsients  (rf  choice 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  and  other  Bulbs, 
arriving  daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  the  finest 
possible  condition.  , „ . , . 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Oatalogues  naa. 


WATERLBO  NURSERIES. 

thousands  of  TREES,  PLANTS,  and 

J-  SHRUBS,  &o„  TO  BE  SOLD  by  Arthur  E.  Wilby, 
on  October  17  and  18. 1894.  commencing  each  day  at  9 30  a.m., 
m lots  suitable  for  smallest  gardens. 

Trains  leave  Huddersfield  Station  every  hour  for 
Waterloo. 

Catalogues,  3d.  each,  ready  September  28,  on  application 
te  B.  A Beaumont  & Co.,  Chartered  Aocountaut  and 
Estate  Agents,  28.  Queen-street.  Huddersfield. 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS, 
COW-KEEPERS,  FARMERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

TO  LET,  at  Michaelmas  next,  within  two 

miles  of  Norwich  Market  Place,  a FARM  of  150  Acres, 
51  of  which  are  Meadow  Land.  There  is  excellent  House, 
superior  Farm  Buildings,  Cow-house  for  40  Cows,  and 
Covered  Yards.— Apply 

THOMAS  ROSE, 

21,  Prince  of  Wales’  Road,  Norwich. 


FVFRYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  Q.  B.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.  Trinity  Col,  Dubhn. 
Oontaina  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
° rell^thfg  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  ve^tables  may  i 
be  larglly  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fSiiUtrees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  TestimonioU.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  * CARVER.  Prlntera.  Hereford. 


GLASS-CHEAP  GLASS, 

IN  STOCK  SIZES, 
f 12  by  10, 18  by  12,  18  by  14,  24  by  14, 
15-oz.,  per  190  ft.,  8s.  3d.  J 14  4,y  12,  20  by  12, 18  by  16,  24  by  16, 
21 -oz.,  Us.  3d.  ^ig  12, 16  by  14,  20  by  16, 24  by  18,  Sc. 

U by  3 prepared  Sash  Bar  at  5/-  per  lOO  feeU 
Flooring.  5s.  9d.  per  square ; Matching,  4s.  9d.  ; 2 by  3 at 
ner  foot  ran ; Trellis,  Garden  Utensils  of  all  kinds.  Iron- 
mongery. Paints.  &o.  Catalogues  free. 

THE  CHEAP  WOOD  COMPANY, 

72.  BISHOPSOATE  Street  Within,  Loudon,  E.C. 


HATAPULTS.  — Extraordinarily  accurate, 

L powerful,  durable,  deadly  bird  killers.  Satis- 

faction guaranteed,  or  cash  returned.  Is..  Is.  6d..  2s.  6d.-. 
B.  GAYE,  Oulton,  Lowestoft. 


GAEDENIITG-  ILLTJSTEATED 


No.  813.— VoL.  XVI. 


Founded  by  W.  RoMnson,  Author  of  " The  English  Flower  Garden.' 


OCTOBER  6,  1894. 


inSTDSlS:. 


Ampelopsis  Veitch! 

419 

Ei/idenJrum  prismato- 

Greenhouse-flue,  an  un- 

Mesembryanthemum  va- 

Plants  in  small  green- 

Tomatoes,  kiepiog  ripe 

417 

Apples  and  Pears,  keep- 

carpum 

413 

Fatisfactory 

414 

riegatum 

418 

house  

418 

Tomatoes  not  setting 

417 

ing. 

419 

Everlasting-flowers,  dry- 

Hienianthus  puniceus  .. 

4l5 

Odontoglossum  neva- 

Plum,  Coe's  Golden 

their  fruit 

Bees . . 

421 

ing 

416 

Hollyhocks,  treatment 

dense  

413 

Drop  

419 

Town  garden,  work  in  the 

412 

Begonia  fuehsioides 

413 

Ferns  under  glass 

412 

of  . . 

411 

Orchids  

415 

Polyanthus  and  Pansies, 

Trees  and  shrubs 

419 

Begonias,  Tuberous, 

Flue,  an  unsatisfactory 

413 

House  and  window  gar- 

Orchids,  &c  , in  a green- 

ac 

411 

Turnip  culture  and  se- 

Watering 

413 

Frames,  cold 

4U 

deniiig  .. 

41G 

house  

415 

Potato  disease  .. 

417 

1 ction  of  varieties  . . 

417 

BoK-edging 

419 

Fruit  

419 

Indoor  plants 

413 

Outdoor  garden  . . 

412 

Poultry  and  rabbits 

421 

Vegetable  garden 

412 

Candle-plant 

415 

Fruit  garden 

4L2 

Ixiolirions 

418 

Outdoor  plants  . . 

411 

(^•lestionsand  answers.. 

420 

Vine  border,  dressing  a 

419 

Chrysanthemums 

412 

Garden,  charcoal  for  the 

419 

Jasmines,  White,  hardy 

419 

Palms,  some  useful 

414 

Hhododendrous,  green- 

Vinery,  &c , manage- 

Chrysanthemums,  early 

Garden  work 

412 

Kitchen  garden,  the  . . 

4i7 

Pansies,  seedling 

411 

house  

413 

meat  of  a 

419 

outdoor  

418 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  BEST  LILIES. 

Foil  filling  the  garden  with  colour  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  months  few  things  are  finer 
than  the  Lily  in  its  many  forms,  from  the 
Golden-raj’ed  Lily  of  Japan  (Lilium  auratum) 
to  the  smaller  scarlet-flowered  kinds,  as  the 
Turk’s-cip  Lily  (L.  Martagon).  In  places  where 
planting  can  be  done  on  a large  scale  bold  groups 
of  a few  kinds  are  of  rich  beauty — that  is,  when 
they  can  be  raised  by  the  hundred  ; but  it  is 
not,  of  course,  possible  to  do  this,  except  in  a 
comparatively  few  gardens. 

The  Goldex-rayed  Lily  (L.  auratum)  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all,  because,  im- 
ported in  such  large  quantities  eaoli  year  to 
the  London  sale  rooms,  it  is  freely  distri- 
buted. But  a disease  seems  to  have  affected 
the  bulbs  considerably,  and  many  complaints 
reach  one  of  this  Lily  dying  suddenly,  being  one 
day  in  full  beauty,  then  disappearing.  No  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  give  a good  reason  why  they 
should  thus  behave,  and  if  any  reader  of 
Gardenixc!  has  discovered  a remedy,  or  can 
afford  some  reason  why  the  bulbs  shouhl  thus  go 
off,  it  would  be  helpful  to  many  if  they  would 
record  their  experience.  There  are  numerous 
forms  of  this  species,  the  two  best,  how- 
ever, being  L.  a.  platyphyllum  and  L.  a.  rubro- 
vittatum.  The  former  has  larger  leaves  and 
flowers  than  the  type,  and  is  not  so  brilliant  in 
colour  as  the  latter,  in  which  one  lias  large 
flowers,  white,  with  a deep-crimson  band  down 
each  segment.  A very  handsome  Lily  in  the 
way  of  the  auratum  group  is  L.  Browni,  its 
flowers  very  large  and  long,  quite  trumpet- 
shaped, and  pure-white  inside,  but  without 
suffused  with  a brownish  colour,  and  the  others 
are  rich-brown.  These  are  in  beauty  now,  and 
will  be  followed  by  those  fine  Lilies 

L.  si’ECiosUM  AND  L.  TiORiNu.M  {the  Tiger 
Lilies),  which  are  the  most  gorgeous  of  this 
family.  The  former  is  a lovely  Lily  for  late 
autumn,  its  beauty  in  cool  September  days 
being  quite  unlike  anything  else  in  flower  at 
that  time.  One  usuallj'  sees  this  kind  grown 
in  pots,  and  it  is  only  until  recently,  so  to  sa}', 
that  one  has  seen  it  in  the  open.  It  associates 
well  with  dark-leaved  shrubs,  especially  the 
white  variety  called  album  or  Kraatzeri,  as  they 
are  both  practically  the  same  thing.  The 
flowers  are  large,  of  the  purest-white,  some 
with  a very  delicate  greenish  band  that  runs 
down  the  centre  of  each  segment.  Roseum 
is  a pretty  kind,  so  is  L.  Henryi,  which  really 
belongs  to  this  group,  and  is  approaching  per- 
fection. The  flowers  are  very  much  like  those 
of  the  L.  speciosum  type  in  form  and  size,  but 
yellow,  or  rather  apricot-yellow,  quite  a distinct 
and  novel  shade.  The  growth  is  taller,  the 
.stems  reaching  in  height  several  feet,  and 
bearing  a profusion  of  bloom.  The  best  of  all 
the 

Tiger  Lilies  is  the  variety  called  splendens. 
It  is  superb  in  late  autumn,  and  nothing  exceeds 
the  beauty  and  richness  of  a good  group,  the 


stems  strong,  black,  and  reaching  a height  of 
6 feet,  when  in  a good  soil,  the  flowers  appear- 
ing freely.  Their  colour  is  more  brilliant  than 
that  of  any  Lily — scarlet,  spotted  with  crimson. 
It  is  more  robust,  too,  than  other  varieties. 
Good  Lilies  for  small  gardens  are  the  forms  of 
L.  elegans,  perhaps  better  known  as  L.  Thun- 
bergianum.  They  do  not  occupy  so  much  space 
as  the  taller  kinds,  and  are  very  bright  and 
pleasing  in  early  summer,  thedwarfest  and  most 
distinct  being  alutaceum,  which  does  not  grow 
more  than  a foot  high.  The  flowers  are  large, 
and  delicate-apricot  in  colour,  spotted  with 
purple.  A very  interesting  group  comprises 
the  Martagon  Lilies,  which  are  seen  to  best 
advantage  when  well  massed.  Everyone  knows, 
or  should  do  so,  the  common  Martagon  Lily, 
which  grows  as  readily  as  any  Lily,  and,  where 
possible,  may  be  naturalised  in  half  shady  spots 
in  woods  and  similar  spots.  The  variety 
album  is  ver}"-  distinct,  and  is  finer  thW 
the  type,  the  growth  of  the  plant  being 
quite  as  strong,  and  the  flowers  produced  in  Just 
the  same  profusion.  Then,  also  worth  a place  is 
the  variety  dalmaticum,  or  the  Black  Martagon 
Lily,  which  bears  numerous  flowers  on  the  spike, 
these  almost  black  in  colour,  so  intense  is  the 
shade  of  purple. 

The  Canadian  Lily  (H.  canadense),  the 
bright-coloured  Scarlet  Martagon  (L.  chalce- 
donicum),  the  early- flowering  L.  pomponium, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  last-mentioned  Lily, 
and  the  tall-growing  Panther  Lily  (L.  parda- 
linum),are  all  of  much  merit.  Thelast-mentioned 
is  a very  handsome  Lily  from  California.  It 
grows  freely  in  quite  ordinary  soil,  reaching  a 
height,  when  in  vigorous  growth,  of  quite 
S feet,  the  flowers  carried  on  sturdy  stems. 
They  are  individually  bright-orange  in  colour, 
with  narrow  spots.  It  is  a Lily  that  looks  re- 
markably well  when  well  massed  together, 
making  a fine  mass  of  colour  with  its  tall,  grace- 
ful flower-stems.  L.  Hansoni  is  a Japanese 
flower.  It  grows  about  4 feet  in  height,  very 
robust  in  growth,  and  blooms  freely,  the 
flowers  being  deep-yellow,  shaded  with  orange, 
and  spotted  with  maroon.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  earlier-blooming  kinds.  A well- 
named  Lily  is  L.  superbum,  the  splendid  Swamp 
Lily  of  North  Ameriean  woods.  I remember  a 
large  group  of  this  once  in  a clearing  in  a Surrey 
wood,  and  its  nieely-coloured  flowers  were  a 
glorious  picture,  swaying  too  and  fro  gently  in 
the  soft  wind.  The  glints  of  sunshine  catch  the 
colours  occasionally,  lighting  up  the  orange 
flowers,  shaded  with  crimson,  and  spotted  with 
maroon.  This  is  largely  used  in  the  American 
parts,  and  is  strikingly  handsome  in  a bold 
group.  It  likes  a moist,  peaty  soil,  and  a 
sheltered,  shady,  damp  spot. 

There  are  other  Lilies,  of  course,  as  L.  Gray! 
and  the  remarkable  L.  giganteum,  but  the  few 
kinds  that  have  been  mentioned,  not  forgetting 
such  early  and  beautiful  forms  as  the  Madonna 
Lily  (L.  candidum),  and  the  Buff  Lily  (L. 
testaeeum),  are  the  more  suitable  for  gardens  of 
average  size.  C.  T. 


1172.— White  garden  Lilies.— If  you 
mean  the  common  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candi- 


dum) it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  protect  it  from 
frosts.  Such  Lilies  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
flower,  as  a rule,  in  ordinary  soil,  the  disease  to 
which  this  Lily  in  particular  seems  liable  being 
traceable  to  other  causes,  as  wet  seasons.  But 
the  disease  is  a puzzler,  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
determined  why  it  occurs,  as  it  attacks  plants 
in  fall  health,  and  in  very  different  situations. 
Lilies  always  pay  for  protection  in  this  way — • 
that  is,  by  sheltering  their  young  rising  shoots 
from  spring  frosts  and  keen  winds,  hence  one 
sees  them  planted  in  Rhododendron  and  other 
shrub  beds.  It  is  a great  gain  thus  to  plant 
them,  as  one  gets  the  rich  association  of  beauti- 
ful flowers  and  dark-green  leafage. — N.  C. 

117G.— Treatment  of  Hollyhocks.— 

The  Hollyhock  will  grow  in  any  good  garden 
soil,  the  richer  the  better.  During  dry  weather 
in  summer  give  the  plants  abundance  of  water  ; 
but  the  position  must  be  well  drained,  as  if  wet 
and  stagnant  they  sutler  greatly  in  the  summer 
months.  There  is  nothing  difficult  in  their  cul- 
ture, and  I have  had  splendid  results  this  year 
from  good  strong  plants  put  out  in  the  spring  in 
ordinary  garden  soil.  One  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  disease — a kind  of  fungus — is  by  removing 
every  leaf  that  shows  traces  of  it  to  prevent  it 
spreading.  It  is  also  recommended  to  syringe 
with  soapy-water,  mixed  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
— that  is,  when  the  disease  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance ; but  good  treatment  is  the  bet  t 
remedy.  Red-spider  is  also  troublesome,  but 
frequent  syringing  in  hot  weather  will  check 
this.  You  need  not  fear  the  disease.  Get  good 
strong  plants  in  early  spring,  and  you  will  be 
doubtless  rewarded  by  a fine  display  of  flowers. 
It  seems,  judging  from  the  healthy  displays  of 
Hollyhocks  one  sees  in  gardens,  that  the  disease 
is  gradually  disappearing. — C.  T. 

1179.— Seedling  Pansies.— If  the  seed- 
lings are  the  result  of  the  seed  of  good  varieties, 
whether  named  kinds  or  themselves  seedlings, 
most  of  them  will  be  good  enough  for  bedding 
purposes.  The  only  way  to  keep  Pansies  and 
other  flowers  up  to  the  mark  is  to  save  seed  from 
the  best  plants  only  annually,  for  once  the  work 
of  retrogression  begins,  the  blossoms  become 
rapidly  worse  and  worse.  To  kill  slugs  the 
lime  ought  to  be  nearly  fresh,  just  air-slaked 
down  to  a fine  powder,  but  no  more.  For  wire- 
worm  gas-lime  is  much  more  effectual ; but  this 
ought  to  be  applied  at  once,  and  nothing  sown 
or  planted  on  the  ground  before  next  March. — 
B.  C.  R. 

1185.— Polyanthus  and  Pansies,  etc. 

— As  a rule,  such  plants  come  through  the 
winter  better  on  a light  soil  than  a heavy  one. 
But  perhaps  the  ground  is  poor,  and  they  simply 
died  of  inanition.  Try  the  effect  of  a moderate 
dressing  of  manure,  also  a little  lime.  Wall- 
flowers and  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  etc., 
ought  to  do  well  on  such  soil  as  you  describe 
(if  fairly  rich),  and  now  is  the  time  to  plant 
them — the  sooner  the  better. — B.  C.  R. 

1177.— Treatment  of  Dianthus.— You  must  give 
furtlier  informalion.  TTie  question  is  too  vague,  as  there 
are  both  annual  and  alpine  perennial  kinds.  If  of  the 
latter  class,  please  give  the  name  of  the  species,  as  many 
of  the  alpine  Pinks  need  special  care.— 0.  T. 
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Oonservatory. 

will  be  settlin'?  down  now  after  coming  in  from 
the  open  air.  If  the  change  is  made  as  gradual  as  possible 
it  will  be  much  better  for  the  plants.  U has  hardly  been 
necessary  to  use  fires  up  to  the  present,  and  air  more  or 
less  may  ha\  e been  left  on  all  night.  More  interest  will 
lie  taken  in  the  conser\-atory  now  that  the  outdoor  flowers 
are  losing  their  freshness.  The  term  conservatory  applied 
to  a glass-house  seems  to  infer  that  there  are  other  houses 
for  growing  and  sheltering  the  plants  till  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  be  effective.  Followin^f  out  this  idea,  all 
plants  when  they  cease  to  be  effective  are  moved  out  to 
rest  or  to  recuperate.  Tuberous  Begonias  which  came 
into  bloom  early  should  be  taken  to  a cold-house  or  pit 
and  gradually  ripened  off  by  giving  less  water  and  expos- 
ing freely  to  the  atmosphere.  The  same  treatment  will 
suit  Lilies  of  all  kinds.  Fuchsias,  when  they  cease  to 
flower,  may  be  placed  outside  to  be  ripened  off.  A degree 
or  two  of  frost  will  not  hurt  them,  but  they  must  not  be  ex- 
posed to  severe  frost.  They  will  break  better  in  the  spring  if 
well  ripened  now.  Young  cuttings  of  F'achsias  which  were 
! 3 August  will  be  ready  for  potting  off.  These 
should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  a house  where  a little  fire- 
heat  is  used,  and  should  be  put  on  a shelf  near  the  glass 
where  they  ran  grow  gently  all  the  winter.  Freesias  will 
now  be  getting  strong,  and  should  occupy  a light  position 
near  the  glass  to  make  them  strong  and  sturdy.  Pot  more 
bulbs  for  succession.  These  charming  things  by  a little 
management  may  be  had  in  bloom  for  a long  time.  Pot 
Ilerbaceous  Spineas  as  soon  as  they  come  to  hand.  Stand 
them  in  a cool-house  or  pit  for  a time,  and  then  introduce 
to  heat  as  soon  as  they  are  required.  They  start  slowly  at 
things  move  slowly  in  the  winter. 
Where  the  conservatory  is  large  it  is  a good  plan  to  have 
a few  things  planted  in  the  borders  to  form  centres  and 
backgrounds,  round  which  the  pot-plants  may  be  grouped 
I seful  things  for  the  work  will  he  found  in  Camellias, 
Luculia  gratissima,  Acacias,  Orange-trees,  Tree-Ferns,  and 
Palms.  Araucaria  excelsa  is  a very  handsome  tree  for  a 
larare  tuo  in  a good-sized  house  ; but  it  soon  arows  to  a 
large  size,  especially  if  planted  in  the  border.  ' 

Stove. 

Slart  Eucharis  for  blooming  towards  Christmas.  Strong 

bulbs  which  ha\  e been  rested  by  coolinar  down  or  bein” 
kept  rather  drier  will  now  be  in  sood  condition  for  helpin’ 
on  in  a brisk  temperature.  A little  weak  liquid-manure 
will  he  useful  now  where  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  Place 
Poinsettias  at  the  warm  end  of  the  house.  Gardenias 
which  have  been  well  ri.-ened  will  soon  respond  to  a little 
extra  warmth.  Strong  plants  of  IJendrobium  nobile 
Cypripediums,  Calanthes,  and  other  winter-flowering 
Orchids  will  soon  have  completed  their  rest,  and  may  be 
taken  back  to  the  stoye.  These  are  kept  in  the  dry  atmos- 
phere of  the  vinery  to  mature  the  growth,  \oung  Crotons 
and  Draoienas  intended  for  winter  furnishing  should  be 
placed  near  the  glass  to  get  colour.  Allaniandas  and 
other  hard-wooded  creepers  which  have  done  flowering 
should  be  gradually  dried  off,  or  rather  less  water  should 
be  given  to  ripen  growth  ; but  the  soil  should  not  he 
allowed  to  get  dust-dry  and  remain  so  for  a long  ireriod. 
Enough  water  should  be  given  to  keep  the  growth  plump 
and  firm.  Sixty-five  degs.  at  night  yidll  be  high  enoii-rii 
for  most  stove-plants  now,  and  if  the  thermometer  falls  "to 
(io  degs.  in  the  morning  when  the  nights  are  cool  no  harm 
will  be  done,  and  the  application  of  moisture  .should  be 
regulated  according  to  the  temperature,  taking  into 
account  the  character  of  the  weather  outside,  lluring  a 
dry  sunny  day  the  plants  will  drv  faster,  and  recpiire  more 
water. 

Tomatoes  in  Cool-houses. 

The  last  of  these  will  probably  have  to  be  gathered  and 
ripened  elsewhere  tills  year.  I have  been  keeping  my  cool- 
houses  shut  up  on  sunny  da3s  lately  for  the  sake  of  the 
warmth  to  ripen  the  late  fruit.  But  an  unheated  house  is 
always  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  for  fruit-growing,  and 
It  IS  not  suitable  even  for  keeping  Chrysanthemums  after 
the  Tomatoes  are  over,  and  for  this  reason  I am  making 
arran.gemeiits  for  putting  pipes  in  nw  unheated  houses. 
When  full  grown,  or  nearly  so,  late  Tomatoes  will  ripen 
very  well  off  the  plants. 


Cold  Frames. 

Give  air  freely  to  Violets,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  and 
other  hardy  subjects  which  are  at  this  season  planted 
under  glass  for  the  purpose  of  being  sheltered  when  the 
frost  comes,  and  the  hardier  they  are  kept  by  exposure  to 
lietter  they  will  p.ass  through  the  time  of 
ditnculty  when  it  comes. 

Window  Garden. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  save  anj'  of  the  “ Geraniums  ” and 
other  tender  plants  in  outside  boxes  they  should  lie  taken 
potted  at  once.  Boxes  maj'  now  be  filled  with 
hulbs,  suitable  shrubs,  and  hardy  plants.  Dwarf  bushy 
Golden  Wallflowers  and  Forget-me-nots  are  very  effective 
in  boxes  in  early  spring,  and  they  have  the  merit  of  being 
cheap.  .Shrubs  cost  money,  and  soon  get  brown  if 
neglected. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  finishing  the  planting  of 
Carnations  and  Pinks.  If  delicate  varieties  are  grown  it 
will  be  better  to  pot  them  up  and  keep  them  in  a cold- 
frame,  plunged  till  March.  At  least,  I am  compelled  to 
adopt  this  course  to  avoid  losses ; but  I think  I am  unfavour- 
ably .situated  as  regards  soil  and  liability  to  attacks  from 
Wireworuis.  Asters  have  been  fine  this  season,  and  the 
flowers  have  remained  in  condition  longer  than  usual, 
jiwing  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather.  Dahlias  liave  had  a 
lon‘»‘  season  of  usefulness.  What,  ave  termed  decorative 
Dahlias  are  still  in  the  ascendant ; these  include  the  Cactus 
varieties  and  I'oinpones,  both  of  which  are  so  useful  for 
cutting,  and  some  of  the  new  \-arieties  are  exceedinglv 
pretty.  As  soon  as  the  beds  are  cleared,  dress  with 
manure,  and  plant  bulbs  and  spring-flowering  iilant-.. 
Dwaif  evergreen  shrubs  may  be  used  to  gi\  e elevation  to 
large  or  flat  designs.  Certain  beds  may  be  filled  altogether 
with  shrubs  of  particular  tints  of  leafage  ; some  of  the 
most  effective  for  massing  are  Variegated  Hollies, 
Aiiciibas,  Ketinospora  plumosa  aiirea,  Biota  orientalis 
aurea,  Ciipressns  erecta  viridis.  Thuja  occidentalis,  T.  \'er- 
viBiieana,  .luniperus  chinensis  aurea,  -I.  hibernica, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea,  Berberis  Aquifolia,  etc. 
Sometimes  a stock  of  these  are  kept  plunged  in  pots,  and 
so  may  be  moved  without  check  ; but  I have  found  with  a 
little  care  in  moving  and  watering  in  spring  the}’  can  be 
kept  for  a number  of  years  without  getting  too  large  for 
the  work,  as  the  annual  removal  keeps  growth  in  check. 

Wallflowers  in  firm  ground.  At  the  time  of  writing 
Gladioli  are  still  making  a brave  show  ; but  the  season  is 
waning,  and  though  there  are  many  hardy  things  in 
bloom  among  the  Starworts,  Rudbeckias,  Gaillardias'etc., 
the  best  things  will  soon  be  past  their  best. 


Chrysanthemums. 

These  should  now  be  under  cover.  There  will  be  more 
difficulty  than  usual  in  timing  the  blooms  this  season  • 
hence,  retarding"  places  will  be  useful  to  keep  blooms  back 
when  wanted  for  special  purpose.  The  early  flowers  will 
keep  a long  time  in  a cool  Peach-house,  where  the  trees 
still  retain  their  foliage  ; but  the  house  must  be  open 
night  and  day.  The  shade  from  the  foliage  of  the  Peach- 
trees  will  be  grateful  on  sunny  days.  Feeding  with  artifi- 
cial stimulants  must  be  done  w’ith  judgment.  If  overdone 
rhere  will  be  a difficulty  in  preserving  the  flowers  from 
damp.  I think  the  Patent  Silicate  fifanure  will  be  found 
useful  to  the  Chrysanthemum  grower  ; it  is  not  so  stimu- 
lating as  some  artificials,  but  it  builds  up  the  growth 
firmly.  Should  be  used  in  combination  with  some  other 
manure,  such  as  Ichthemic  Guano.  The  Silicate  may  be 
used  as  a top-dressing  and  watered  in.  Chrysanthemums 
will  require  a thin  shade  on  bright  days  to  keep  the  blooms 
in  condition  as  long  as  possible. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

Ferns  of  the  hardy  vigorous  kinds  are  very  useful  in 
small  pots.  Most  of  the  Pferises,  AdiantiiBis,  and  Poly- 
podiums  will  grow  freely  in  very  small  pots  tor  a time. 
Cyrtomium  falcatum  is  a useful  Fern,  and  will  stand  a good 
deal  of  knocking  about  in  small  vases,  &o.  All  who  have 
much  furnishing  to  do  should  have  Ferns  in  different 
sizes,  and  grow  them  in  the  light  to  make  the  fronds  hard 
so  that  they  bear  moving  about.  Mosses  of  various  kinds 
will  also  be  very  useful,  and  are  not  difficult  to  grow  • 
•nflll  do  in  shady  situations  where  other  plants  will  not 
grow.  Cuttings  inserted  in  spring  will  make  useful 
decoration  stock  in  autumn. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Use  gentle  fires  to  finish  the  ripening  of  late  Grapes. 
Gros  Cohnans  take  a long  time  to  finish,  and  if  not  started 
early  will  be  difficult  to  colour  properly.  The  besc  course 
IS  to  push  them  on  in  spring.  Remove  all  lateral  growth 
from  near  the  bunches.  I find  a fair  amount  of  light 
helpful  in  putting  on  colour.  Early  Vines  may  he  pruned 
as  soon  as  the  foliage  changes  colour  without' waiting  for 
every  leaf  to  fall.  Prepare  situations  for  Apricots.  In 
districts  where  Apricots  thrive  the  Moor  Park  is  the  best 
variety  to  grow.  Do  not  plant  in  rich  soil ; it  surely  leads 
to  gross  growth  and  branch-dying  in  the  near  future.  It 
IS  difficult  to  assign  a real  cause  for  branches  dying  off  in 
the  way  they  often  do.  My  own  impression  is  much  ‘of 
this  is  due  to  planting  in  borders  which  are  too  rich,  and 
not  sufficiently  supplied  with  lime.  More  lime  is  needed 
in  many  fruit  borders,  especially  where  stone  fruits  are 
grown,  and  where  reipiired  this  may  be  given  diirin'i- 
winter,  when  the  borders  are  lightly  dressed  over  with  the 
fork.  I suppose  no  one  from  choice' would  dig  fruit  borders 
over  deeply  with  the  spade.  One  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  thickets  of  suckers  that  spring  up  round  the  base  of 
stone  fruits  isinjury  to  the  roots  from  the  spade  in  digging 
the  borders.  Of  course,  where  fruit  borders  are  cropped 
with  vegetables  this  digging  and  manuring  may  be  a 
necessity,  but  it  is  a mistake  nevertheless.  I have  just 
seen  a wonderful  crop  of  Bismarck  Apples  on  maiden  trees. 
They  were  trained  as  cordons,  the  side-shoots  of  the 
maidens  being  pinched  in.  I have  hitherto  thought  this  a 
shy  bearer  when  young,  but  on  the  Paradise-stock  it  is 
very  fine. 

'Vegetable  Garden. 

Those  who  want  very  early  Asparagus  should  cut  down 
a few  rows  of  strong  plants  now  to  induce  early  rest.  With 
proper  forcing  conveniences  Asparagus  may  lie  had  in 
November.  If  French  Beans  are  wanted  all  winter  eucces- 
sional  sowings  will  be  necessary  in  warm-houses  or  pits  ; 
6-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  now.  They  are  more 
manageable  in  pots  ; five  Beans  in  a pot  will  be'  sufficient  • 
should  be  grown  near  the  glass.  Keep  Winter  Onions  and 
Spinach  free  from  weed.s.  The  mere  stirring  of  the  surface 
between  the  rows  will  be  beneficial  Recently  broken-up 
land,  it  much  infested  with  wireworms,  may  be  dressed 
with  gas-lime  at  the  rate  of  a bushel  per  square  rod.  Dig 
it  in,  and  the  land  will  be  ready  for  cropping  in  the  aprinv. 
Plant  out  more  Cabbages  it  required  ; also  Brown  Cos  atui 
other  hardy  Lettuces.  Make  up  Mushroom-beds  under 
cover  somewhere ; preferably  spare  frames  may  be  filled 
with  suitable  material,  and  spawned  when  the  heat  is 
steady  at  about  85  degs.  to  90  degs.  It  is  better  to  catch 
the  temperature  before  it  declines  much,  so  as  to  get  all 
the  benefit  possible  from  the  fermenting  material  before  it 
cools.  Frames  may  be  easily  covered  and  kept  warm,  and 
linings  of  warm  manure  be  placed  round  the  frames  it 
necessary.  There  is  no  necessity  to  waste  time  in  dr}  ing 
the  manure.  Mix  one-fourth  of  soil  with  it  to  absorb  the 
moisture.  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  are  very  fins  now 
Guard  against  frost ; a few  leaves  tied  or  broken  over  the 
hearts  will  suffice  at  present.  Prick  out  Cauliflower-plants 
from  seed-beds  in  frames,  or  where  shelter  can  be  givfn. 
Earth  up  Celery  when  dry.  E.  HoBriv 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  " may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
resultSi 


■Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

The  Chrysanthemums  are  now  fast  becoming  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  interest  in  the  majority  of  gardens.  Some 
of  the  earlier  varieties  are  already  rapidly  expanding,  and 
when  grown  well,  and  in  moderate  quantity,  tliey  produce 
quite  a nice  display  during  October.  Such  are  Mme. 
Desgrange,  and  its  cream  and  deep-yellow  sports  now  in 
full  beauty  ; Lady  Fitzwygram,  similartoMme.  Desgrange 


hut  even  finer;  M.  Gustave  Griinenvald,  a lo  .Iv  pink 
flower  in  the  same  style  ; Gen.  Hawkes  (clarct-cr  mson) 
Ryecroft  Glory  (rich  orange-.vellow).  Coral  Queen  Mine 
de  Dubor  (creamy-white  and  violet),  Roi  des  Prbcocts  and 
Vvm.  Holmes  (rich-crimson),  and  a few  more.  These  will 
be  followed  before  long  by  Elaine,  Mdlle.  Lacroix  and  its 
yellow  and  rosy  sports,  Mrs.  G.  Rmidle  and  its  sports,  &c 
which  when  grown  naturally  iisiiallv  expand  some  lime  in 
October.  All  but  the  very  latest  varieties  ought  to  have 
been  housed  by  this  time,  and  even  these  had  better  have 
a blind  or  protection  of  some  kind  arranged  which  can  be 
drawn  over  them  in  case  of  a sudden  frost.  Liquid-manure 
must  be  given  regularly  and  rather  freely  now,  but  not  too 
strong.  Twice  a week  is  often  enough,  except  in  very  hot 
and  dry  w eather,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  show 
colour  either  the  strength  or  frequency  of  the  application 
ought  to  be  gradually  reduced.  I think  a weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (i  oz.  to  the  gallon  is  ample)  gives 
a better  finish  to  the  blooms  than  anything  else,  and  it 
need  not  be  applied  rnore  than  twice  or  thrice  at  this 
stage.  Plants  that  are  intended  to  flower  as  late  as  possi- 
ble ought  to  he  “fed”  very  little  or  not  at  all,  as  it  only 
hastens  the  flowering  period.  Many  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties, Japanese  especially,  are  of  such  a robust  habit  of 
growtli  as  to  require  comparatively  little  feeding,  and  such 
a vast  improvement  ill  habit  also  has  been  effected  that 
even  without  any  '‘cutting-down,’'  and  very  little  stop- 
pirig,  most  of  the  finest  modern  kinds  ma}-  now  lie  arconi- 
modated  and  viewed  with  perfect  ease  in'  a house  of  onh 
ordinary  dimensions.  Where  ChrysanUiemiuiis  have  to 
he  housed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  fitted  with  raised 
staging,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  this  arranged  so  as 
to  be  easily  removable,  in  part  at  least,  and  then  the 
“ ’Alums  ” can  stand  on  the  ground  or  floor  till  past  their 
best,  being  then  removed,  and  the  staging  re-erected 
The  present  wet,  cold  weather  is  bad  for'  outdoor  Chrys- 
antheimims,  but  against  a south  wall  they  will  be  'all 
right,  especially  if  a glass  or  other  coping  can  be  fixed 
over  them.  All  the  fruit  of  Tomatoes  outside  had  better 
be  gathered  now,  ripe  or  green,  or  a sudden  frost  may 
spoil  the  lot,  and  the  disease  is  also  spreading  rapidly 
The  larger  green  fruit  will  ripen  if  placed  in  a box  in  the 
kitchen  or  other  warm  place,  and  the  rest  may  be  con- 
"erted  into  pickles,  chutney,  &c.  B,  c.  R. 


THE  COMING  'WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  October  Cih 
to  October  13th. 

Have  just  finished  housing  the  last  of  the  Ciirysanthe- 
naums.  The  buds  have  come  rather  irregularly  this  season, 
but  there  is  a prospect  of  good  blooms,  as  tlie  plants  are 
healthy  and  the  buds  strong.  I am  giving  weak  liquid- 
manure  of  some  kind  to  most  of  the  plants,  “ An  exception 
is  made  sometimes  in  the  case  of  a weakly  grower.  Those 
which  are  rather  too  early  have  been  placed  in  a cool 
Peach-house,  with  the  lights  open  night  and  day  for  the 
present,  but  the  expanding  buds  will  not  be  exposed  to 
drip.  Forward  blooms  will  also  be  shaded  with  neivs- 
oapers,  or  in  some  simple  way  that  will  only  shade  those 
ilooms  which  really  require  some  little  protection  from  the 
sun’s  rays.  Moved  the  Cyclamens  and  Primulas  to  shelves 
in  a light  house,  and  the  Cinerarias  to  a cooler  house,  where 
the  sun  will  not  shine  full  upon  them.  1 generally  find  these 
do  best  on  the  north  side  of  a span-roofed  house.  Fumigated 
all  plant-houses  with  Tobacco.  I want  to  begin  the  winter 
with  a clean  bill  of  health,  and  as  every  house  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  water  and  Sunlight-soap  there  is  not  so  much 
trouble  with  insects.  Gathered  Tomatoes  from  cool-house, 
and  placed  in  shallow  boxes  in  warm-house  to  ripen.  I want 
house  for  other  things.  Potted  more  bulbs  for  forcing,  and 
lifted  a lot  of  Rhododendrons,  Azalea  mollis,  Lilacs,  and  other 
shrubs  (which  have  been  planted  out  two  years),  and  potted 
for  forcing.  AVhere  many  flowers  are  required  in  winter  a 
forcing  temperature  and  a good  stock  of  healthy,  well- 
ripened  forcing  stuff  is  absolutely  necessary.  Potted  up  a 
lot  of  strong  clumps  of  Solomon’s  Seal.  This  forces  easily, 
and  good  plants  are  useful  in  the  conservatory  or  in  the 
room's,  and  are  valuable  for  cutting.  Potted'  up  Scarlet 
and  other  “Geraniums.”  Trenched  up  beds  for  herbaceous 
plants.  I like  autumn  planting  for  spring  and  summer- 
blooming things,  but  I think  autumn-flowering  plants  will 
do  very  well  transplanted  in  spring.  I do  not  trench  in 
manure,  but  place  the  manure  on  the  land  after  it  is 
trenched,  and  fork  it  in.  If  the  land  is  well  broken  up  the 
essence  of  the  manure  will  be  washed  down  by  the  rains  to 
the  lower  stratum  of  loose  soil  without  placing  it  there. 
Alade  up  another  Alushroora-bed  in  house.  I have  simpli- 
fied mv  Alushroom  culture  by  using  the  manure  fresh  from 
the  stable,  and  mixing  fresh  loamy  soil  with  it  to  the 
extent  of  one-fourth,  blendingthe  whole  well  together,  and 
when  the  heap  gets  warm  make  up  the  beds.  This  saves 
time,  and  the  crops  of  Alushrooms  are  as  good,  if  not 
better.  Finished  lifting  Potatoes,  and  cleared  off  Carrots 
and  Beets.  Root  crops  are  good  this  year.  Potted  up 
Roses  for  blooming  in  the  house  in  spring.  These  will  not 
hs  forced  to  any  great  extent,  but  will  be  allowed  to  come 
on  naturally  or  nearly  so ; and  such  plants  force  splendidly 
the  second  year.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Roses.  There  is  no 
better  time  than  the  present. 


Crocus  speciosus.— This  is  the  Autumn 
Crocus,  but  quite  a rarity  in  small  gardens,  and, 
for  that  matter,  large  ones  also.  But  it  is  quite 
as  charming  as  the  Spring  Crocuses,  more  so  than 
many  of  them,  and  quite  easy  to  grow  in  any 
good  soil.  The  flowers  appear  without  the 
leaves,  and  their  colour  is  rich  self  violet-blue,  a 
superb  tone,  set  off  by  the  intense  o ange 
stigmata  in  the  centre,  that  shows  itself  con- 
spiououslj'  as  the  segments  expand  in  the 
autumn  sun.  It  is  strange  such  a gem  as  this, 
so  intense  in  colour,  is  so  rare.  A few  clumps 
of  it  in  the  rock-garden  are  quite  a picture, 
and  they  are  really  betti  r here,  as  the  flowers 
are  not  so  likely  to  get  splashed  by  heavy 
rains.— C.  T. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

(iREKNHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 

Tub  kinds  of  Rhododendron  that  will  thrive 
under  greenhouse  treatment  are  now  numerous  ; 
among  them  are  several  species,  such  as  the 
mignilioent  R.  Nuttalli  from  Bootan,  which 
attains  a height  of  20  feet  or  30  feet ; R.  Gibsoni, 
a compact  bushy  habited  sort  from  Khoseea  ; 
R.  arboreum,  from  Nepal ; R.  Dalhousianum, 
from  the  Himalaya;  R.  jasminiflorum,  from 
Malacca;  and  R.  javanicum,  a Java  species, 
from  which  have  sprung  the  large  number  of 
beautiful  hybrids  now  coming  so  largely  into 
use  for  conservatory  decoration.  The  free- 
growing  habit  of  these  hybrids,  and  their 
e(|ually  free  disposition  to  flower — often  two  or 
three  times  in  the  year — combined  with  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  go  to  rank  them  with 
the  most  desirable  plants  for  the  decoration  of 
cool-houses.  The  hybrid  varieties  possess  a 
much  better  habit  than  R.  javanicum,  which  is 
a determined  spare  erect  grower,  not  disposed 
to  branch  out.  The  mode  of  propagation  best 
suited  to  the  hybrid  sorts  is  grafting  on  such  of 


Insects.  — Rhododendrons  are  not  much 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  but  grown 
under  glass  they  frequently  get  afl'ectcd  with 
scale  or  mealy-bug,  for  which  syringe  freely 
with  water  and  sponge  with  soap  and  water. 

The  undermentioned  are  desirable  sorts — 
R.  Countess  of  Haddington,  blush  - white  ; 
R.  Countess  of  Sefton,  white  and  rose ; 
R.  Dennisoui,  white  and  lemon,  very  fragrant ; 
R.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  bright  orange-scarlet  ; 
R.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  white,  flowers 
fringed  ; R.  Duchess  of  Teck,  yellow,  tinted 
with  scarlet  and  rose  ; R.  Lady  Skelmersdale, 
pure-white  ; R.  Maiden’s  Blush,  blush-white  ; 
R.  Pink  Beauty,  white  and  pink  ; R.  Princess 
Alexandra,  pure  waxy-white  ; R.  Princess  Alice, 
white,  tinged  with  pink,  fragrant  ; R.  Princess 
Royal,  rose  colour  ; R.  Prince  of  Wales,  orange- 
red  ; R.  Purity,  pure-white,  very  fragrant  ; 
R.  Rosy  Gem,  white,  pink,  and  rose ; R. 
Taylori,  pink  ; R.  Thompsoni,  scarlet ; R. 
Veitchianum,  yellow  and  white.  The  following 
species  are  fine  kinds — R.  arboreum,  scarlet, 
Nepal ; R.  argenteum,  white,  with  black  spots, 
Himalaya ; R.  Auckland!,  white,  Himalaya  ; 
R.  Dalhousianum,  white,  Himalaya ; R. 


Flowers  of  Khododeiidroii  F’alcoiieri. 


the  seedling  varieties  as  possess  a free,  vigorous 
constitution.  The  stocks  require  to  be  raised 
from  shoot  cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
grown  on  in  6-inch  or  8-inch  pots  until  large 
enough  for  grafting,  when  they  must  be  headed 
down  to  within  5 inches  or  6 inches  of  the  pots, 
and  the  grafts,  which  should  consist  of  pieces  of 
the  preceding  year’s  shoots,  inserted.  The 
work  ought  to  be  done  in  the  winter,  and  after 
grafting  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  suflicient 
warmth  to  start  them  into  growth  ; when  some 
progress  has  been  made  the  points  of  the  shoots 
must  Ire  pinched  out  to  induce  the  lower  eyes  to 
break,  so  as  to  furnish  the  plants  with  side 
braaches.  After  this  the  treatment  is  simple, 
merely  giving  pot  room  as  required.  These 
Rhododendrons  do  not  want  so  much  root  space 
as  many  things.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  the 
jilints  altogether  under  glass  for  two  years, 
giving  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  after  the 
grafts  have  got  a good  start  in  the  warnilh 
already  advised  ; this  is  requisite  to  get  them  on 
in  size.  Afterwards  they  will  be  better  out-of- 
doors  in  the  summer.  They  do  best  in  good 
turfy  peat,  to  which  add  some  sand.  Large 
growing  kinds  like  R.  Nuttalli,  as  they  get  big 
en  mgh  to  require  it,  must  have  large  boxes  or 
tubj  to  grow  in,  or  better  still,  be  planted  out. 


Falconeri,  red  and  white,  Himalaya  (here 
figured):  R.  Eortunei,  white,  China;  R.  Gibsoni, 
white,  Khoseea  ; R.  jasminiflorum,  white, 
Malacca  ; R.  javanicum,  yellow,  Java  ; R. 
Nuttalli,  white  and  yellow,  Bootan. 


through  the  winter.  It,  however,  re(iuircs  a 
minimum  temperature  of  1,5  degs.  to  do  this. — 

I.  L.  R. 

1 167.— WateringTuberoua  Begonias. 

— It  is  late  to  put  in  cuttings  of  these  plants 
now,  and  without  the  greatest  care  and  a fair 
amount  of  artificial  heat,  they  will  probably 
fail.  July  and  August  are  the  best  months. 
They  must  be  inserted  in  extra  well-drained 
pots  of  very  light  and  sweet  sandy  soil,  and  be 
placed  on  a shelf  in  a warm-house,  or  plunged  in 
a gentle  hot-bed,  but  with  plenty  of  air  round 
them.  Watering  is  a most  critical  point,  and 
they  must  have  enough  to  keep  them  from 
shrivelling — and  if  very  dry  they  often  rot  away 
also— and  yet  not  enough  to  cause  decay. 
Water  should  be  given  chiefly  in  the  forenoon 
now. — B.  C.  R. 

Winter-flowering  Pelargoniums.— 

Plants  of  these  that  have  been  growing  in  the 
open  air  during  the  summer  should  now  be 
throwing  up  flower-buds.  These  will  give  the 
bright  blooms  that  are  so  much  valued  in  the 
dull  winter  mouths.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it 
requires  a period  of  six  weeks  to  develop  the 
flower-trusses,  and  they  will  last  a month  or 
more  in  good  condition  if  guarded  against 
the  effects  of  cold  and  damp.  The  tem- 
perature should  not  drop  below  45  degs. 
during  the  winter  months  and  must  not 
exceed  55  degs.  in  dull  weather,  or  the 
plants  draw  up  spindly  and  the  flowers 
will  be  deficient  in  substance  and  poor  in 
colour.  On  all  favourable  occasions  air 
must  be  freely  admitted,  for  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums cannot  remain  long  in  a healthy 
condition  in  a stuffy  atmosphere.  Cold 
draughts  must,  however,  be  avoided,  no 
danger  in  this  respect  being  incurred  if 
only  the  top  ventilators  are  opened.  It  is 
frequently  during  the  bright  days  in  early 
spring  that  harm  is  done  in  the  matter 
of  air  giving.  These  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  easterly  winds  of  a more  or 
less  pai'ching  nature,  and  no  plant  shel- 
tered through  the  winter  should  be  sub- 
jected to  their  direct  influence.  Much  of 
the  success  obtained  in  the  culture  of 
winter-blooming  “Geraniums”  depends 
upon  judicious  and  careful  watering, 
hlany  fail  with  them  through  giving  water 
before  it  is  needed.  An  absolute  rule 
should  be  never  to  water  a plant  before 
the  soil  is  quite  dry,  and  then  so  gauge 
the  amount  of  moisture  given  that  the 
ball  of  earth  is  fairly  wetted  without  mak- 
ing it  very  wet.  At  the  same  time,  the 
soil  must  not  remain  for  days  together  in 
a dry  condition.  Either  extreme  will 
cause  the  blooms  to  damp  off  through  fail- 
ing to  derive  proper  nourishment  from 
the  roots.  If  once  these  come  into  a torpid 
condition  flower  development  comes  to  a 
standstill.  Winter-blooming  “Geraniums” 
can  never  be  profitable  unless  the  plants 
get  good  culture  through  the  summer,  so 
that  the  pots  are  tilled  by  the  close  of  the 
autumn  with  active  fibres.  Cuttings  struck 
in  April  will  make  fine  specimens  by 
this  time  of  year,  but  I prefer  two- 
year-old  plants,  getting  them  in  hand  early  in 
June,  giving  very  little  water  till  they  break 
into  growth  again,  then  shaking  away  most  of 
the  old  soil  and  repotting  in  good  loam,  with  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Plants  treated  in 
this  way  flower  with  much  freedom. — Byfleet. 


1128.— Begonia  fuchsioides.— This  is  a 
very  beautiful  winter-flowering,  and  indeed 
continuous  flowering,  plant  for  a sunny  green- 
house wall.  It  flowers  first  upon  long  shoots, 
thrown  up  from  the  bottom,  but  when  these 
blossoms  are  over  the  plant  will  form  flowers 
on  the  point  of  every  tip,  and  become  a mass  of 
hanging  coral-like  tassels,  very  beautiful  in 
effect.  It  should  be  kept  cut  back  into  shape, 
removing  in  the  summer  as  soon  as  formed  the 
mass  of  tall  shoots  formed  in  front,  each  one 
with  its  tassel  on  the  top,  unless  it  is  wished  to 
grow'  it  in  bush  form.  A plant  of  this  kind  put 
in  sixteen  months  since  from  a .small  jiut  has 
now  nearly  reached  7 feet  up  the  south  wall  in  the 
writer’s  conservatory,  and  is  the  adnuration  of 
everyone,  being  covered  with  waxen  coral  buds 
at  every  shoot,  and  has  not  been  without  flowers 
at  any  time  from  about  a month  after  it  was 
planted.  It  is  well  watered,  and  has  lately  been 
topdressed  to  encourage  it  to  keep  on  blooming 


1189.— An  unsatisfactory  flue.— What 
do  you  mean  by  a “ soot-box  accessible  from  the 
inside  7”  And  why  (or  how)  do  the  pipes  run 
“ along  the  end  ?”  The  flue  ought  to  run  along 
the  front  of  a lean-to  house.  It  is  also  a mis- 
take to  have  the  pipes  employed  as  a chimney 
smaller  than  those  used  for  the  flue.  Again,  I 
expect  you  have  got  too  many  corners  or  elbows. 
Does  the  furnace  feed  from  the  top  ? If  not,  it 
ought  to.  The  cause  of  the  down  draught  is 
(partly,  at  least)  the  chimney  getting  cold,  and 
to  remedy  this,  except  in  the  following  manner, 
will  probably  be  found  a difficult  matter.  I 
must  strongly  advise  you  to  entirely  reconstruct 
the  flue,  making  it  a double  one,  as  described  in 
the  reply  to  10.34,  on  page  3.S0  of  G.A.RnENiNGfor 
September  15th.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
chimney  of  this  flue  to  get  cold,  and  in  many 
respects  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  ordinary 
form. — B.  C.  R» 
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SOME  USEFUL  PALMS. 

Kentias,  most  of  which  may  be  successfully 
grown  in  a greenhouse  or  intermediate  tempera 
ture,  and  whose  graceful  habit  and  robust 
nature,  together  with  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  cultivated,  are  characters  which  should 
win  for  them  general  favour  as  decorative  plants. 
They  are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction 
to  gardens,  the  first  to  make  its  appearance,  K. 
Canterburyana  (here  figured),  being  introduced 
about  ten  years  ago,  since  which  time  about  a 
dozen  species  have  been  added,  every  one  of 
which  bids  fair  to  prove  a valuable'  addition  to 
the  many  beautiful  Palms  now  in  cultivation. 
Kentias  are  all  natives  of  Western  Australia 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  belong  to  the 
pinnate-leaved  section  of  Palms.  As  already 
stated,  they  are  easily  cultivated,  and,  assuming 


as  they  do  a graceful,  ornamental  character 
at  an  early  stage,  they  are  well  adapted  for 
table  decoration  and  other  furnishing  purposes, 
for  which  they  may  be  freely  used,  as  with  ordin- 
ary care  such  treatment  does  not  injure  them. 
Seeds  are  easily  imported,  and  soon  germinate  if 
so  .vn  in  light  sandy  soil  and  placed  on  a hot-bed. 
For  young  plants  a light  loam,  with  a little  peat 
and  sand,  may  be  used,  andif  kept  in  a stove  tem- 
perature they  soon  make  useful  little  plants. 
For  larger  plants  loam,  with  a little  sand  and 
well-rotted  cow-manure,  may  be  used.  During 
summer  they  delight  in  plenty  of  moisture, 
both  at  the  roots  and  overhead.  In  winter  less 
water  should  be  given.  Kentias  are  frequently 
attacked  by  red-spider  and  thrips,  for  the 
destruction  of  which  sponging  with  soapy 
water  should  be  resorted  to.  For  scale,  an 
enemy  to  all  Palms,  I use  petroleum,  a wine- 
glassful  to  a gallon  of  soft  water.  With  this 
the  plants  are  syringed,  and  afterwards  sponged 
over,  by  which  the  scale  is  easily  removed,  as 
the  petroleum  causes  it  to  loosen  its  hold  on  the 
plant.  Although  included  in  th’e  following  list, 
there  are  several  species  which  are  natives  of 
distinctly  tropical  parts,  and,  therefore,  will 
require  a stove  for  their  successful  cultivation  ; 
only  those  species  that  are  natives  of  temperate 
countries  being  what  are  here  recommended 
for  greenhouse  culture.  With  the  exception 
of  temperature,  they  thrive  under  similar  treat- 
ment as  regards  soil,  water,  &c.  Owing,  perhaps, 
to  some  of  the  Kentias,  so  called,  having  received 
their  names  when  seen  only'  in  a young  state, 
and  before  there  was  siitticient  material  to  allow 
of  their  correct  naming,  some  confusion  exists 
in  their  nomenclature,  a great  authority^  having 
separated  them  into  no  less  than  seven  different 
enera.  As,  however,  they  are  likely  to  be 
nown  in  gardens  for  some  time  yet  as  Kentias, 
and  a long  string  of  synonyms  could  not  fail  to 
cause  confusion,  and  perhaps  disgust,  we  will 
stick  to  the  old  name,  at  least  till  science  with 
her  choppings  and  changings  compels  us  to 
accept  her  decision.  The  following  are  those 
that  are  know  n in  garden-s  i 


K.  Belmoreana. — A graceful  arching-leaved 
Palm,  with  long  terete,  shining,  yellow'ish-brown 
petioles,  which  boar  in  young  plants  from  20  to 
30  deep-green  strap-shaped  pinna;.  In  a y'oung 
state  this  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  Palms. 
Native  of  New  South  Wales,  where  it  grows  to 
a height  of  .35  feet,  with  leaves  6 feet  to  8 feet 
long.  Greenhouse. 

K.  Fosterian.v  only  differs  from  the  above  in 
having  bright-^reen  petioles,  by  which  it  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  that  species.  A 
native  of  South  Australia.  Greenhouse. 

K.  Canteeburyaxa  (the  Umbrella  Palm  of 
South  Australia)  and  K.  australis  are  both  some- 
thing similar  to  the  first-mentioned  species,  but 
are  much  more  robust  ; light-green  and  thicker 
in  the  petioles,  which  in  K.  Canterbury'ana  are 
covered  with  whitish  mealy  scales.  Greenhouse. 


K.  GRACILIS  is  a distinct  species,  having 
almost  straight,  stiff,  guild-like  petioles,  bear- 
ing narrow  linear  piniUB,  which  are  thinly 
arranged  and  almost  straight,  giving  the  plant 
a rather  stiff  appearance.  A native  of  New 
Caledonia.  Intermediate-house. 

K.  Wendlandiana. — A magnificent  Palm 
which  is  likely  to  prove  an  effective  exhibition 
plant.  It  is  a robust  grower,  with  stiff  chan- 
nelled petioles,  which  are  clothed  with  meal-like 
scales.  The  leaf  segments  are  broadish  and  of 
an  equal  width  to  the  tip,  which  instead  of 
being  pointed  is  toothed  or  jagged  like  the  fin 
of  a fish  ; bright-green  and  slightly  arching. 
Queensland.  Intermediate-house. 

K.  Macarthuri  resembles  the  last  described, 
but  is  a m.uch  more  graceful,  finer,  dv/arfer 
species.  It  produces  offsets  at  tl>e  base  by 
wliich  it  may  be  propagated.  New  Caledonia, 
Intermediate- house. 

K.  Lindeni  (K.  maerocarpa)  is  a most  striking 
Palm.  It  is  a robust  grower,  with  purplish- 
brown  petioles  and  liroad  acuminate  aiching 
pinnaq  which  have  a long  bristle-like  point. 
When  young  the  leaves  are  of  a rich  lilood-purple, 
which  gives  the  plant  a really  splendid  appear- 
ance. New  Caledonia.  Stove. 

K.  Lcci.rxA,  K.  robusta,  and  K.  costata  are 
new  introductions,  which  I have  not  yet  seen, 
only  in  a young,  undeveloped  state.  They  are 
described  as  being  valuable  additions  to  our 
stove  collections. 

K.  !MONOSTACHVA  (the  Walkiiig-stick  Palm) 
has  until  recently  been  known  as  an  Areca. 
It  grows  to  a height  of  about  C feet ; the 
stem  is  about  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  and  is 
crowned  with  a head  of  graceful  leaves,  which 
are  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  divided  into 
irregular  variable  segments.  A most  useful 
Palm  for  table  decoration.  South  Australia. 
Greenhouse. 

Areca  sarida  and  A.  Baueri  are  by  some 
called  Kentias.  They  are  well-known  green- 
house Palms,  and  will  stand  a low  temperature, 
the  first  being  a native  of  New  Zealand,  and 
the  second  found  in  Norfolk  Island.  A sapida 


may  be  distinguished  by  its  narrow  linear  dark- 
green  segments,  those  in  A.  Baueri  being  wider 
and  clothed  at  the  base  with  mealy  scales. 

Pritchardia  eilikera.— This  Palm,  some- 
times known  as  Brahea  filamentosa,  is  another 
plant  which  ma}'  be  recommended  for  greenhouse 
culture  and  outdoor  work  in  summer.  It  has 
not  long  been  known  in  gardens,  a fact  which  is 
somewhat  surprising,  as  the  native  country  of 
this  Palm,  California,  has  been  long  since  well 
explored  b}'  collectors,  and  so  striking  a plant 
could  not  have  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
even  the  most  casual  observer.  It  belongs  to 
the  fan-leaved  section  of  Palms,  and  resembles 
in  many  points  the  well-known  Sabal  Palmetto, 
but  is  a much  more  desirable  plant,  being  a freer 
grower  of  a far  more  graceful  character  than 
that  Palm.  It  is  a tall-growing  Palm,  specimens 
having  been  seen  in  San  Francisco  with  stems 
at  least  30  feet  in  height,  and  which  were 
crowned  with  a head  of  leaves  measuring  20  feet 
in  diameter.  The  petiole  is  smooth  and  furrowed 
above,  and  bears  a broad  fan-shaped  leaf  blade, 
which  is  split  up  into  narrow  arching  segments, 
the  edges  of  which  are  clothed  with  long  curling 
silvery  filaments,  which  hang  over  and  about 
the  plant  in  great  profusion,  giving  it  a most 
graceful  and  beautiful  appearance.  Although 
found  wild  only  in  the  south  of  California,  yet 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  found  thriving  so  far 
north  as  San  Francisco,  this  Palm  may  be  ex- 
pected to  prove  of  the  greatest  value  as  a 
subject  for  the  sub-tropical  garden,  &c.,  and 
should  thrive  outside  here  with  little  more  pro- 
tection than  that  required  by  Fortune’s  Cham*- 
rops.  There  is  no  Palm  of  recent  introduc- 
tion more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  culti- 
vators than  this  Pritchardia,  and  as  it  may 
be  procured  from  the  nurseries  for  a very 
nominal  sum,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  soon 
become  as  popular  as  it  undoubtedly  deserves  to 
be.  Unlike  most  Palms,  Pritchardia  filifera  is 
very  impatient  of  cramping  at  the  roots,  and 
never  thrives  unless  it  is  liberally  tieated  as  re- 
gards pot  room  ; in  fact,  the  best  plants  that  I 
have  seen  were  planted  out  in  beds  of  rich  soil. 
Treated  thus,  and  liberally  watered  and  fed, 
they  made  astonishing  progress,  and  the  unusual 
vigour  and  rich  green  of  their  foliage'  were  evi- 
dences of  their  delighting  in  such  trealmeut. 
A mixture  of  light  loam  and  good  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  with  a sprinkling  of  rotten  cow- 
manure,  form  a mixture  in  which  these  plants 
thrive.  Plenty  of  water  at  all  times  should  be 
given,  care  being  taken  that  the  drainage  is  all 
right,  so  that  the  water  can  pass  away  quickly. 
The  syringe  should  be  freely  used  for  all  Palms, 
especially  when  they  are  growing.  For  young 
plants  an  intermediate  temperature  will  be  found 
best,  in  which,  if  liberally  treated,  as  above  ad- 
vised, they  will  soon  make  plants  sufficiently 
large  for  the  conservatory  and  out-of-doors  in 
summer.  B. 


1183. — Brick-pits. — A pit  for  Cucumbers 
ought  to  be  at  least  5 feet  deep  at  the  back 
(inside),  and  4 feet  in  front ; another  6 inches  or 
12  inches  would  be  better  still.  The  worst  of 
this  kind  of  pit  is  that  as  the  manure  settles 
tlie  plants  get  farther  and  farther  from  the 
glass.  The  best  pits  are  those  made  with  a false 
bottom  of  kiln-tiles,  and  a lower  chamber  with 
doors  at  the  back,  through  which  the  spent  dung 
may  be  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  at  f.ny 
time.  For  liedding  and  other  plants  a depth  of 
3 feet  at  back  and  2 feet  in  front  is  sufficient, 
unless  you  would  like  to  go  in  for  a sunk  path 
and  door  for  entrance.  If  your  soil  is  light  and 
dry,  the  former  may  be  sunk  2 feet,  otherwise 

1 foot  will  be  better.  Why  not  heat  both  pits 
with  a brick  flue  ? — B.  C.  R. 

A convenient  height  is  21,  feet  at  back 

and  18  inches  in  front.  The  pit  for  Cucumbers 
should  be  dug  out  18  inches  below  the  ground 
level  for  ordinary  forcing.  If  you  want  to  start 
them  early  in  the  spring  you  had  better  go  a 
foot  deeper,  so  as  to  get  a greater  space  for  the 
heating  materials.  Why  not  have  a span- roof 
pit,  5 feet  wide,  for  plants  ? They  are  more  con- 
venient to  manage,  and  plants  do  so  much  better 
in  them,  as  they  get  the  light  all  round  them. 
Have  the  walls,  with  4i-inch  brickwork  and 

2 feet  high,  built  on  the  level  gro'und,  and  let  the 
ends  run  north  and  south.  — J.  C.  C. 

1189. —An  unsatisfactory  green- 
llOUSe-flue. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  furnace 
being  in  the  washhouse,  the  fire  does  not  ges 


A useful  Palm  (Kentia  Canterbury.ana). 
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draught  enough.  It  certainly  would  not  if  the 
washhouse  was  shut  up  at  night.  If  you  could 
leave  the  door  open  I think  you  will  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty.  The  down  draught  is  a much  more 
troublesome  affair.  If  your  chimney  is  near  to 
or  surrounded  with  buildings  you  must  carry  it 
higher.  Sometimes  an  iron  or  tin  cap  fixed  over 
the  top  of  the  chimney  will  prevent  down 
draught.  Referring  again  to  the  management 
of  the  fire  : Do  you  use  a damper,  as  in  your 

case  it  is  not  required  '?  What  is  wanted  is  that 
more  air  should  reach  the  fire  at  night.  Per- 
haps a ventilator  in  the  door  to  be  left  open  at 
night  might  be  enough.  I think  it  would  if  it 
was  made  in  the  bottom  panel  of  the  door.  If 
this  is  not  practicable,  lay  a 4 inch  bore  drain- 
pipe under  the  floor  and  let  it  come  to  the  sur- 
face just  in  front  of  the  furnace,  and  the  other 
end  be  just  outside  the  wall. — J.  C.  C. 

1173.  — Hgemanthus  puniceus.  — The 
Haemanthus  or  Blood-flowers,  as  they  are  called 
from  the  brilliant  scarlet  colour  of  their  brush- 
like flowers,  may  be  treated  similarly  to  Dahlias. 
Store  them  when  they  have  died  down  under 
the  stage  of  a warm  plant-house,  putting  the 
pots  on  their  sides.  No  water  is  needed  during 
the  resting  season,  and  when  growth  is  com- 
mencing they  may  be  taken  from  their  resting 
quarters  and  started  again  in  warmth.  They 
are  not  often  grown,  but  repay  for  attention,  as 
they  are  brilliant  when  in  bloom,  and  there  is 
some  beauty  in  the  richly-marked  stems. — C.  T. 
1182.— Orchids,  &c.,  in  a greenhouse. 

— As  the  term  ordinary  greenhouse  is  generally 
understood,  it  means  that  no  more  heat  is  given 
than  is  necessary  to  exclude  frost.  If  you  re- 
gard it  in  the  same  way,  there  is  only  one 
plant  named  in  your  list  that  you  can  grow 
with  any  prospect  of  success — that  is,  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne.  Calanthe  Veitchi,  Dendrobium 
chrysanthum,  and  Anthurium  Scherzerianum 
must  have  a night  temperature  of  5.5  degs.  all 
winter  to  do  well ; the  others  would  possibly 
do  with  5 degs.  less.  If  you  have  no  better  con- 
venience, you  will  court  failure  by  attempting 
to  cultivate  such  plants  as  you  name. — J.  C.  C. 

1171.— Plants  in  a cold  frame.— The  want  of  sun 
is  a fjreat  disadvantage,  there  being  scarcely  any  plant 
that  is  not  benefited  by  sunshine,  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  at  least.  I can  only  suggest  three  subjects 
as  at  all  likely  to  do  well— viz.,  Auriculas,  Christmas 
Roses,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley. — B.  C.  R. 

Well,  no  plants  will  bloom  in  such  a position,  but 

you  might  use  it  for  rearing  Ferns  and  striking  cuttings, 
or  for  the  growth  of  many  forms  of  Saxifrage,  Sedums,  and 
similar  things.  Sun  is  essential  for  flowering  plants,  and 
without  it  it  is  impossible  to  gain  success.— C.  T. 


939.— Candle-plant  (Cacalia  artioulata). — This  is  now 
rather  an  old-fashioned  plant,  and  does  well  in  a window. 
It  begins  to  put  forth  its  leaves  about  this  time,  and 
flowers  in  tne  winter.  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
the  leaves  die  off.  It  is  increased  by  removing  the  joints 
at  that  period,  and  inserting  them  in  a pot  of  mould.— 
Br.uuno. 

The  correob  uame  fot  this  curious  old- 

fashioned  succulent  plant  is  Cacalia  articulata, 
but  it  is  sometimes  called  Kleiuia  articulata. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  the  year  1775.  It 
has  round,  fleshy,  upright,  jointed  stems,  from 
which  spring  small  heart-shaped  leaves  of  a very 
delicate  green.  In  summer  the  plants  rest,  all 
the  leaves  falling  off  about  June,  and  from  that 
date  until  August  water  should  be  withheld. 
The  blooms  usually  appear  in  late  autumn  or 
early  winter  from  the  top  of  the  stem  ; in  colour 
they  are  yellowish,  or  sometimes  nearly  white, 
small  in  size  but  freely  produced.  It  is  grown 
more  for  its  curious  stems  than  its  blooms,  the 
latter  being  very  insignificant,  but  they  come  at 
a time  when  flowers  are  scarce.  The  plants 
should  be  grown  in  small,  well-drained  pots, 
using  very  porous  soil,  expose  to  all  sunshine, 
keep  free  from  frost,  and  water  very  moderately, 
especially  in  the  winter.  It  is  readily  propa- 
gated from  cutt  ings  inserted  in  sand. — W.  C.  G. 
LirnFORD. 

11.39.— Lilie.B  of  the  Valley.— I expect 
the  reason  why  “ C.  D.”  does  not  succeed  with 
these  is  because  of  the  manure  making  them  run 
to  leaf.  I have  a large  bed  of  them,  which  is 
certainly  some  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old. 
It  has  never  had  manure  of  any  kind,  only 
leaves  as  they  fall  from  the  trees  in  autumn  are 
thrown  on  the  bed.  It  always  bears  thickly 
every  year.  The  blooms  are  of  the  small  kind, 
and  very  sweet-scented.  The  roots  are  as  close 
as  a mat.  The  bed  is  against  a wall  facing 
west,  and  has  very  little  shade. — J.  C.  8. 


OROHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  NEVADENSE. 

In  reply  to  queries,  this  is  a very  distinct  and 
handsome  Odontoglossum.  It  was  originally 
found  by  Gustav  Wallis  on  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
near  Merida,  Venezuela,  and  by  him  was  sent 
to  Linden’s  establishment  at  Ghent.  It  is 
stated  that  the  first  importation  consisted  of 
three  or  four  plants  only,  these  having  been 
unknowingly  sent  over  in  a consignment  of  0. 
Wallisi.  The  first  plant  that  flowered  in  Eng- 
land was  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Mendel  at 
Manchester.  It  belongs  to  the  large  section  of 
Odontoglots  so  well  known  in  collections,  whose 
flowers  are  coloured  chiefly  in  yellow  and  vari- 
ous shades  of  reddish-brown,  and  if  not  the 
most  beautiful  of  this  group,  it  is  at  any  rate 
one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  shape  and  dis- 
position of  the  markings.  On  strong  plants  the 
pendent  spikes  are  over  a foot  long,  and  bear  a 
dozen  or  more  flowers,  each  of  which  is  3 inches 
in  diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly 
alike  in  size  and  shape,  the  latter  being,  how- 
ever, slightly  smaller.  They  are  lanceolate  and 
pointed,  and  the  colohr  is  chiefly  cinnamon- 
brown,  with  a couple  of  transverse  bars  of 
yellow  on  the  upper  half  and  a few  longitudinal 
stripes  at  the  base ; a thin  marginal  line  of 
yellow  also  runs  round  each  segment.  To  the 
sepals  and  petals  the  lip  forms  an  effective  con- 
trast ; the  front  portion  is  white  and  fringed  at 
the  margin,  the  lateral  lobes  being  also  white, 
but  marked  with  several  blotches  and  stripes  of 
chestnut-brown.  Although  the  number  of 
plants  in  cultivation  is  comparatively  small, 
they  show  considerable  variation  in  colour,  some 
having  larger  and  differently  shaped  blotches  of 
yellow  (usually  maintaining,  however,  a some- 
what geometrical  outline),  whilst  in  others  the 


pseudo-bulbs  arc  pyriform  and  slightly  furrowed, 
tapering  upwards,  which  are  furnished  with 
two  and  sometimes  three  ligulate  evergreen 
leaves  about  10  inches  to  1 foot  in  length,  the 
plant  being  of  a very  robust  habit,  and  very 
distinct  in  character  ; the  flowers  are  borne  on 
racemes  of  about  twelve  to  fifteen  to  each 
scape,  which  arises  erect  from  the  top  of  the 
bulbs  during  the  summer  mouths,  usually  in 
June  and  July,  and  which  will  last  several 
weeks  in  perfection  if  kept  dry  ; the  sepals  and 
petals  are  almost  equal,  of  a delicate  creamy- 
yellow,  spotted  with  purple  blotches— in  some 
varieties  the  petals  are  entirely  without  them  ; 
the  column  is  also  of  the  same  colour,  whilst 
the  lip  is  rose-purple,  margined  with  pale-yellow, 
the  individual  blooms  measuring  between  one 
and  two  inches  in  diameter.  This  Epidendrum 
is  a native  of  Guatemala  and  Central  America, 
where  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000 
feet  abov^  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  first 
introduced  to  this  country  about  the  year 
1856  ; but  many  importations  arrive  from  time 
to  time,  and  although  it  was  at  one  time  a 
scarce  plant  it  may  now  bo  procured  a.t  a 
very  small  iirice.  The  genus  of  Epiden- 
drum is  perhaps  the  most  widely  scattered 
of  all,  being  found  over  the  whole  of  the 
, South  American  Continent,  the  West  Indies, 
and  also  in  Mexico,  and  a very  small  quantity 
out  of  the  numerous  species  known  to  science 
are  considered  to  be  of  any  horticultural  value, 
although  the  flowers  in  very  many  cases  are 
most  beautifully  scented.  This  species  should 
be  grown  in  the  Mexican-house,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  well  charged  with  moisture,  and 
potted  in  a nice  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and 
iSphavnum  Moss,  and  if  given  a similar  treat- 
ment°as  that  given  to  Lmlias  growing  m the  same 
structure,  will  succeed  very  well. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


0 lontoglossum  iievadense. 


lip  is  pale  straw-coloured  instead  of  white.  Its  1 
cultivation  is  the  same  as  for.O.  crispum,  from 
which  in  general  habit  it  does  not  materially 
differ.  B. 


EPIDENDRUM  PRISM ATOCARPUM. 
Thi.s  is  an  extensive  genus,  numbering  some  few 
hundred  species,  and  many  of  them  are  only 
worth  cultivating  as  botanical  curiosities  ; but 
the  subject  of  our  present  note  is  one  of  the 
exceptions,  for  there  are  many  out  of  this 
number  which  are  valuable  for  cut  bloom,  and 
very  beautiful  forall  purposes,  and  well  deserving 
a place  in  eveiy  collection.  This  species  is  a 
strikingly  handsome  plant,  the  singular  combi- 
nation of  colours  in  its  blossoms  making  it  both 
showy  and  attractive,  and  although  hot  one  of 
the  most  gorgeous  is  a decided  acquisition.  The 


The  Sweet  Sultans.— What  delightfu 
things  these  are  for  supplying cut  flowers,  and  the 
yellow  form  in  particular  ! This  has  not  been  a 
very  good  season  for  them,  however.  They  do 
best  in  a w'arm,  dry  season,  and  much  rain  pre- 
vents the  flowers  expanding,  rendering  them  like 
wet  rags.  They  dislike  heavy  or  damp  ground, 
thriving  best  in  a light,  sandy  loam.  Here 
they  do  tolerably  well  on  a stiflish  loam  that  has 
been  burnt  so  much  as  to  be  partly  perished. 
Is  there  such  a thing  as  a pink  Sultan  ? One 
plant  in  a bed  of  the  white  variety  came  of  a 
lovely  pink  colour — a kind  of  light  carmine - 
rose  ; but  I fear  the  weather  has  been  too  wet 
to  allow  of  its  forming  any  seed. — B.  C.  R. 

Packing  Lilies.— Lily  bulbs  will  keep  in  good  con- 
duiou  a lonv  time  packed  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  in  a cool 
place  ; but  the  Old  Lily  (L.  candidum)  is  an  early 

grower,  and  shoulii^i|^^^^bie,  be  planted  in  pots.  H. 
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aGloire  de  Dijon  Rose  might  do  well  and  wreathe 
the  window  with  its  lovely  blossoms,  but  the 
box  should  be  covered  witli  old  carpet  in  winter, 
and  the  soil  in  it  well  mulched  with  manure 
each  autumn.  Canary  Creeper  (Tropajolum 
canariense)  would  look  bright  outside  in  summer, 
or  Lophospermum  scandens,  the  lovely  Pink 
Trumpet  Climber,  which  will  do  avell  either 
under  glass  or  outside  in  summer.  With  taste 
in  grouping  the  plants  and  a careful  selection  of 
suitable  kinds,  good  compost,  and  daily  super- 
vision, tills  attic  window  may  be  transformed 
into  a perfect  bower  of  flowers.  Any  further 
suergestious  will  be  made  with  pleasure  if 
“ K.  F.  A.”  will  give  particulars  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  warming  this  place  in  winter,  &c. — 
I.  1 R. 

1 Mo. —Plants  for  china  and  glass 
ornaments. — Ferns  of  many  kinds,  especially 
tliose  of  the  Pteris  family  (P.  tremula,  P.  cretica, 
P.  serrulata,  &c. ),  will  do  well  for  a time  in 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

GLADIOLUS  COLVILLFI  ALDUS. 

As  vase  flowers  the  cool  white  blossoms  of  this 
(tladiolus,  set  so  jirettily  on  long  slender  arching 
scapes,  are  unique  in  their  way.  Cut  when  the 
lowermost  flower  expands  and  placed  in  water, 
every  bud  opens  fresh  and  fair,  the  average 
duration  of  each  .spike  so  cut  being  a fortnight. 

Good  sound  bulbs  produce  one  spike  the  first 
year,  and  from  three  to  five  the  second  season 
after  planting — that  is  to  saj’,  they  do  so  in  very 
light  rich  sandy  soil.  1 plant  a few  bulbs  of  it 
every  autumn,  and  find  that  they  flower  earlier 
and  better  at  the  foot  of  warm  walls  than  when 
planted  in  the  open  border.  A friend  who  has 
much  to  do  in  the  way  of  filling  drawing-room 
vases  has  a sunny  two-light  frame  full  of  it  every 
season.  In  October  a bed  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand  in  nearly  e([ual  proportions  is  made  up 
in  which  to  plant  the  bulbs.  'J’he  bed  is 
about  1 foot  in  depth  and  well  drained, 
and  in  this  the  bulbs,  some  hundreds  in 
number,  are  planted  rather  thickly  and 
4 inches  in  depth.  The  lights  are  replaced, 
air  being  left  on  always  except  during 
severe  frosts.  No  water  is  given  until  the 
leaves  appear  about  F’ebruary,  or  earlier 
if  the  season  be  mild,  and  then  only 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  The  lights 
ai’e  thrown  back  during  mild  weather  ; 
in  April  they  are  removed  altogether. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  in 
June  sheaves  of  scapes  are  cut  for  deco- 
ratiie  purposes,  and  are  then  much  ad- 
mired. G. 

1135.— Using  an  attic  window. 

— This  window,  which  lies  in  an  excellent 
aspect  with  plenty  of  early  sunshine, 
ought  to  be  a very  good  place  for  flowers, 
except  during  frosty  weather,  when  attics 
are  especially  cold  and  unsuitable  for 
plants.  “ K.  F.  A."  might  manage  very 
well  by  growing  hardy  plants  only  (such 
as  Gladioli,  Carnations,  Miniature  Roses, 

Lilies,  bulbs,  Auriculas,  &c, ),  and  adding 
Tuberous  Begonias  for  summer,  as  these 
can  be  kept  anywhere  out  of  the  frost  in 
winter  (when  they  are  dormant),  even  in 
a cellar  or  a warm  cupboard,  or  in  a 
warm  bedroom,  in  sand  or  soil.  If  half- 
hardy  plants  are  selected,  they  must 
cither  be  moved  from  the  attic  to  a frost- 
proof place  before  severe  weather  sets  in, 
or  else  a hot-water  stove,  or  at  least  two 
good  old-fashioned  colzr  oil-lamps,  would 
be  needed  to  keep  the  temperature  above 
freezing-point,  and  in  specially  hard  weather  the 
lamps  might  fail  to  do  thi.».  In  any  case  the 
plants  should  be  lifted  from  the  window  in  frost 
and  placed  on  the  floor,  covering  them  with 
several  layers  of  newspaper  ; or,  if  of  delicate 
kinds,  with  a large  woollen  shawl,  raised  over 
them  on  two  towel-horses,  with  the  lamps  or 
stove  placed  between  them  and  the  window, 
which  would  be  all  the  better  for  a thick  cur- 
tain over  it.  In  mild  weather  give  the  plants 
air  as  much  as  possible,  only  closing  the  window 
at  night,  and  water  only  when  it  is  actually 
needed  — i e.,  when  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the 
pot  is  dry,  but  not  dust  dry.  Wants  in  pots 
should  be  looked  over  daily  as  to  their  needs  ; | Tradescantia  zebrina,  or  discolor,  or  the 
not  watered  indiscriminately,  for  the  amount  of  | brightly-tinted  new  Tradescantia  regins, 
moisture  they  consume  is  different  according  to  | will  also  flourish  in  the  same  way,  and 


Oi  R RE.iUERs’  iLliVSTRATioxs  : Flowei's  of  a White  (Jladiolus 
(U.  Colvillei  albus).  Eii^^r.aved  for  (Jaiihkni.n'u  Illus- 
trated from  a pliotograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Newman, 
Hazelhurst,  Haslemere. 


china  or  glass,  especially  if  well  drained,  with 
plenty  of  charcoal  at  the  bottom,  and  crooks 
enough  to  keep  their  roots  from  the  water  which 
may  accumulate  there,  in  fertilising  Moss,  or 
even  ordinary  Moss,  mixed  with  sand,  peat,  and 
loam  in  small  quantities.  Selaginella  Kraus- 
siana  and  other  Lycopods  will  also  make  pretty 
objects  raised  in  the  same  way,  and  the  health 
of  any  plants  in  glass  or  china  largely 
depends  upon  loose  potting,  so  as  to  allow 
air  to  circulate  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  It  is  also  an  excellent  plan  to  arrange 
a bit  of  thin  piping — a bit  of  a child’s 
penny  or  halfpenny  trumpet  does  well — in  one 
corner  of  the  vase,  so  as  to  be  able  to  drain 
away  all  stagnant  water  through  it  from  the 
bottom  about  half  an  hour  after  watering. 


the  health  and  strength  of  each  individual 
|)lanl,  as  well  as  the  time  of  3'car,  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  &c. , and  no  rule  can  possibly 
be  given  as  to  when  water  will  or  will  not  be 
needed  in  each  case.  Stagnant  water  about  their 
roots  is  fatal,  especially  in  frosty  weather,  so 
no  saucers  should  be  allowed,  but  a large  zinc 
tray  (or  an  old  tea-tray)  full  of  damp  Moss 
will  be  useful  belotv  the  plants  in  mild 
Aveather,  especially  in  the  case  of  Ferns, 
Avhich  need  moist  air,  but  should  be  raised  above 
the  Moss  on  inverted  saucers.  Chrysanthemums 
of  the  smaller  types  would  make  a bright  show 
in  this  attic  window  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
are  hardy  enough  to  survive  without  fire-heat  if 
covered  up  in  frosty  Aveather.  Creepers  might 
be  added  up  the  Avindow,  such  as  the  White 
I’assion-flower  Constance  Elliot,  or  one  or  two 
of  the  large  Blue  Clematises  (C.  lanuginosa 
cojrulea,  &;c.).  Roses  Avould  probably  become 
infested  Avith  green-fly  inside  in  pots  ; but  if  a 
tub  or  box  can  be  arranged  on  the  leads  outside, 


possibly  some  of  the  smaller  bog- plants  ; 
but  most  of  these  are  hard^’,  and  would  need 
more  light  and  air  than  they  are  likely  to  get  in 
a room.  “ E.  R,  ' should  put  in  at  onoe  plenty 
of  Tulip-bulbs  (Due  Van  Thol,  Couleur  Ponceau, 
Royal  Standard,  Prince  of  Austria,  &c. ),  in 
boxes,  about  8 inches  deep,  of  light  sandy  soil, 
and  let  th§m  stay  out-of-doors,  covered  Avith  fine 
coal-ashes,  Avhich  have  been  Avell  exposed  to  the 
air,  for  six  Aveeks  or  more  ; after  Avhich  they  can 
be  taken  into  a cool  greenhouse,  and  brought  on 
gradually  till  the  colour  of  the  buds  shows, 
Avhen  each  bulb  can  be  raised  separately  Avith 
care,  and  packed  into  china  or  glass  in  Avet  Moss 
to  flower,  which  they  will  proceeil  to  do  as  if 
thej'  had  been  grown  there.  Dwarf  Avhite  and 
pink  Hyacinths,  bright-blue  Scilla  sibirica, 
Narcissi  of  many  kinds.  Crocuses,  Snowdrops, 
and  other  bulbs,  Avill  also  stand  this  treatment, 
if  raised  Avhen  moist,  so  that  the  sandy  soil 
adheres  to  their  roots  ; given  plenty  of  tepid 
Avater,  and  sheltered  from  cold  draughts,  and  in 


this  way  many  beautiful  groups  of  flowers  can  be 
had  in  glass  and  china  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  Tufts  of  Forget-me-not, 
raised  from  the  garden  in  spring,  and  packed  in 
wet  Moss,  will  make  a pleasant  change.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  open  a few  flowers  before 
they  are  carefully  raised,  however,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Primroses,  which,  Avith  sprays  of 
Wood  Ivy,  small  wild  Ferns,  just  uncurling 
their  fresh  fronds,  and  bright-green  Moss,  make 
most  elegant  decorative  groups,  and  will  be 
specially  appreciated  (if  politics  are  in  that 
direction)  for  Primrose  Day,  April  18th.  In 
summer  Ferns  or  Selaginellas  are  most  useful, 
with  a few  bright  flowers  added.  It  is  very 
often  possible  to  fit  small  pots  or  saucers  into 
vases,  and  Avhere  this  is  the  case  these  plants 
should  be  prepared  beforehand.  The  Gold  and 
Silver  Ferns  (Gymnogrammas,  &c.)  are  ver^ 
elegant  for  slipping  into  vases,  and  Avill  grow 
well  in  very  small  pots.  Adiantums  (Maiden- 
hairs) too,  of  many  varieties,  can  be  uieJ  in  this 
way,  if  there  are  sufficient  plants  to  change 
them  often,  so  as  to  give  the  Ferns  only  a day 
or  tAvo  at  a time  in  the  room,  afterwards  giving 
them  a moist,  still  atmosphere  in  the  conserva- 
tory.— I.  L.  R. 

1-551.  — Drying  Everlasting  - floAvers.  — Has 
“Ormesby  " tried  tyinj;  them  up  in  bunches,  and  han^ii  g 
the  flowers  downwards  in  an  airy  place  ? I think  he  woulu 
find  this  overcome  the  dirticultv.— J.  C.  S. 

These  should  be  dried  in  a room  where 

there  is  fire,  but  in  the  shade,  or  they  open  too 
much,  and  lose  their  rich  colouring.  Hanging 
head  downtvards  from  a string,  they  dry  fairly 
straight,  but  each  individual  stem  is  verj'  slight 
and  easily  broken.  The  best  plan  is  to  dry 
them  head  dowuAvards,  and  then  wire  each 
flower  with  the  thin  Avire  sold  for  the  purpose. 
Everlasting-flowers  should  never  be  put  into 
water,  but  can  be  used  Avith  Feather  and 
other  tirasses  in  winter  ; or,  if  Avired,  can  be 
affixed  to  foliage,  which  has  a better  effect  than 
the  Grasses  onlj\  Some  groAA'ers  tie  their  Heli- 
chrysums  (Everlasting-flowers)  in  bundles,  and 
these  betAveen  sticks  to  straighten  them,  but  the 
flowers  dry  better  each  one  separateh'. — 
I.  L.  R. 

The  best  way  to  dry  Everlasting-flowers 

generally  is  to  tie  them  in  small  bunches  and 
hang  them  with  their  heads  doAvmvards  in  a 
rather  dry  room,  Avhere  there  is  not  much  fire 
used,  and  they  be  kept  a good  distance  from  it. 
They  should  be  tied  in  bunches  Avith  not  more 
than  a dozen  flowers  in  a bunch,  and  be  tied 
near  the  end  of  the  stalk.  In  this  way  they 
will  keep  quite  straight  and  must  be  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  dry  before  removal.  They 
Avill  keep  stiff  and  can  be  worked  up  in  bouipiets 
or  be  packed  in  boxes  for  future  use.  They  Avill 
last  for  j'ears  if  put  in  a moderately  dry  place 
and  the  dust  is  kept  from  them.  To  preserve 
them  nicely  the}'  should  be  covered  Avith  a glass 
shade.  The  Helichrysums,  Xeranthemums,  and 
Rhodanthes  are  best  treated  in  this  waj'.  All 
Everlastings  should  be  gathered  before  they  are 
fully  open  or  they  shoAV  their  eye  too  much  Avhen 
finished.— J.  C.  H. 


1132.— Plants  in  small  greenhouse. 

— You  could  have  a jMarechal  Niel  Rose  in 
the  border  if  it  is  of  good  loamy  soil  and  deep. 
This  is  rather  quixotic  in  its  behaviour,  but  its 
delicate  yellow  floAvers  are  so  fragrant  and 
beautiful  that  it  is  Avorth  planting.  Then  j'ou 
can  have  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (commonly,  but 
erroneously,  called  “Geraniums”),  Fuchsias, 
Ferns  of  many  kinds  (particulail}’  such  as 
Pteris  tremula,  P.  cretica  albo-lineata,  and 
other  hardier  forms).  Petunias  in  pots.  Cam- 
panula isophylla  alba  in  hanging-baskets,  and  a 
host  of  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffo- 
dils, &c. , to  brighten  the  house  in  spring.  In 
the  autumn  the  chief  plant  should  be  the  Chrys- 
anthemum, Avhich  may  be  had  in  many  A arieties, 
and  oue  may  also  use  the  greenhouse  for  raising 
tender  annuals  in  spring.  A A ery  good  class  of 
plants  for  an  amateur  to  grow  is  Begonia  sem- 
per florens.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  more 
satisfactory  than  the  Tuberous  Begonia,  AA'hich 
looks  very  unhappy  if  it  gets  at  all  draAvn. 
This  type  has  small  leayes  and  an  abundance  of 
small  floAvers,  varying,  according  to  the  A-ariety, 
from  pure-white  to  deep-crimson,  w'hilst  there 
is  also  a variation  in  the  leaf-colouring.  They 
are  raised  from  seed  in  heat  in  January,  and 
will  make,  Avith  care,  good  tufted  yilants,  full  of 
bloom,  the  following  summer. — C.  T. 
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THE  KITCHEN  QARDEN. 

TURNIP  CULTURE  AND  SELECTION  OF 
VARIETIES. 

Turnips  deserve,  and  generally  get,  a place  in 
gardens  of  all  sizes.  Professional  cooks  use 
them  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  and  cottagers 
find  them  valuable  at  all  times.  Therefore  it  is 
important  that  only  the  best  varieties  be  grown, 
and  such  as  will  keep  up  a constant  succession 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  following  a few  simple 
directions. 

Culture. — Early  in  the  season  Turnips  may 
form  a first  crop  on  the  ground  for  the  year  ; 
but  later  on,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  winter 
ones,  the  seed  may  generally  be  sown  on  ground 
which  has  been  cleared  of  Peas,  Potatoes,  or 
such  like.  In  spring  deep  digging  and  plenty 
of  manure  suit  them  well— in  fact,  poor, 
gravelly  soil  will  never  produce  good  Turnips  ; 
but  in  sowing  after  other  crops,  as  suggested, 
manure  is  not  often  wanted,  and  the  soil  need 
not  be  turned  over  ; a hoeing  and  raking  of 
the  surface  will  suffice  in  most  cases.  A monthly 
sowing  from  March  until  the  end  of  August  may 
be  made.  Drills  should  be  drawn  not  more  than 
2 inches  deep,  and  1 foot  apart  is  a good 
distance  in  spring,  but  18  inches  may  be  given 
to  those  that  have  to  stand  the  winter.  Turnip 
seed  germinates  freely  ; it  is  rarely  bad,  and 
therefore  thin  sowing  should  be  the  rule.  The 
young  plants  soon  appear  above  the  ground,  and 
in  favourable  weather  they  grow  so  f|uickly 
that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  begin  thinning  as 
soon  as  the  plants  can  be  taken  hold  of,  as 
crowding  has  an  injurious  effect  on  them  at 
first.  It  is  a good  plan  to  thin  them  all  twice. 
At  first  thej  should  be  thinned  out  to  (i  inches 
apart,  and  the  second  time  every  other  one 
should  be  removed  ; this  will  leave  the  plants  for 
the  croj5  standing  at  1 foot  apart  or  thereabouts. 
A slight  dusting  of  lime  or  soot  generally  pre- 
vents slugs  or  snails  doing  much  harm,  and 
also  assists  greatly  in  keeping  away  the  grub 
and  insects  that  often  disfigure  the  root.  The 
Turnip-fly,  too,  does  not  like  coming  in  contact 
with  soot  or  lime,  and  a slight  occasional  dusting 
with  either,  or  both  mixed  together,  may  be 
given  to  the  jjlants  in  a young  state  whether 
they  are  in  want  of  it  or  not.  At  alt  times  the 
surface  of  the  soil  between  the  rows  should  be 
kept  open  and  free  from  weeds,  and  this  is  best 
done  bj'  using  the  Dutch  hoe  frequently.  In 
hot,  dry  weather  Turnips  soon  become  bitter 
and  stringy,  and  in  this  state  they  are  far  from 
good  ; but  by  a little  forethouglTt  and  attention 
one  need  never  be  obliged  to  use  such,  as  by 
sowing  small  patches  frequently  a constant 
supply  of  delicate  roots  may  be  secured.  When 
many  of  them  become  ready  for  use  together 
part  of  them  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  a 
cool  shed.  They  will  keep  longer  there  than 
they  would  do  in  the  ground,  but  Turnips  taken 
uj)  soon  lose  part  of  their  flavour  ; therefore 
they  should  always  be  left  in  the  growing 
quarters  as  long  as  possible.  In  winter  some 
take  up  their  Turnips  and  store  them  away  like 
Beet  or  Carrots,  but  nothing  is  gained  by  doing 
that,  and  it  should  never  be  practised  unless  the 
weather  is  unusually  severe.  I would  never 
store  Chirk  Castle  Turnips,  for  instance,  except 
for  convenience,  as  it  is  rarely  injured  by  frost, 
but  in  frosty  or  snowy  weather  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  them  out  of  the  ground. 

Forcini!. — Turnips  do  not  submit  readily  to 
forcing.  A close  house  would  ruin  them  before 
they  were  a fortnight  old.  Frames  am  the  only 
jjlaces  in  which  they  can  be  treated  properly. 
They  must  not  be  forced  bal'd,  as  this  causes 
them  to  run  to  leaf  and  flower  without  forming 
bulbs.  The  best  way  is  to  make  upa  very  gentle 
hot-bed  in  February  or  March.  Place  a frame 
and  some  rich  soil  on  the  top,  and  sow  the  seed 
broadcast  thinly.  Give  abundance  of  air  as 
soon  as  the  young  plants  can  be  seen,  and  never 
coddle  them  up  with  coverings,  or  maintain  a 
very  close  atmosphere  unless  the  weather  really 
demands  it.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size  then 
thin  them  out  to  a few  inches  apart,  and  the 
bulbs  may  be  used  as  soon  as  they  are  the  size 
of  cricket-balls.  As  an  artificial  manure  for 
Turnips  nothing  equals  superphosphate.  This 
may  be  dug  into  the  ground  before  sowing,  or 
it  may  be  sprinkled  thinly  in  the  drills  when 
opened  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  The 


following  kinds  will  be  found  in  every  way 
desirable  ; — 

The  American  Strap-leaf  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  sowing  as  a first  crop  very  early  in 
spring.  Its  leaves  are  small,  and,  consetiuently, 
the  plants  may  be  grown  very  closely  together. 
It  is  flat  in  form,  and  not  very  deep  in  the 
flesh,  but  it  is  tender  and  sweet,  and  should 
never  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  spring 
Turnips. 

The  Snowball  is  another  fine  Turnip  for 
early  use.  It  is  not  quite  so  early  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  should  be  grown  as  a succession  to 
it,  or  what  is  generally  termed  a second  early. 
It  is  larger  than  the  Strap-leaf,  and  to  grow  it 
well  it  must  have  more  space  than  that  kind. 
The  true  variety  well  merits  the  name  “ Snow- 
ball,” as  its  flesh  is  very  white. 

Jersey  Lily.— This  Turnip  has  proved  to  be 
so  handsome  and  valuable  that  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  giving  it  a place  here  amongst  the 
best  standard  varieties.  It  may  be  described  as 
a large  Snowball.  It  possesses  all  the  good 
qualities  of  that  variety  with  the  addition  of 
being  in  prime  condition  for  the  table  in  a much 
larger  size  than  Snow’ball. 

Golden  Ball  represents  a different  class  of 
Turnips  from  any  of  the  preceding,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  yellow  section.  Many 
object  to  these  Turnips,  owing  to  their  colour, 
but  they  are  very  hardy,  remaining  long  tender 
in  hot  weather,  and  not  easily  injured  by  frost. 
They  are  also  longer  in  “hotting”  than  any  of 
the  white  kinds,  and,  owing  to  this,  they  are 
well  suited  for  sandy  or  shallow  soils  in  summer. 

Chirk  Castle  Bl.ack  Stone  will  meet  all 
wants  in  winter.  Of  all  Turnips  this  is  my 


favourite  winter  sort,  and  I am  sure  all  who 
grow  it  once  will  never  be  without  it  again. 
Sown  in  autumn,  it  keeps  on  swelling  its  bulbs 
up  to  Christmas  or  longer,  according  to  the 
weather,  and  it  will  remain  sound  and  sweet 
until  April.  It  is  by  no  means  an  attractive- 
looking  kind,  being  very  nearly  black  exter- 
nally, but  internally  it  is  as  white  as  snow,  and 
is  as  tender  as  any  of  the  spring-grown  Turnips. 
My  classification  A these  as  to  season  is  as 
follows  ; Strap-leaf  f^>r  April  and  May,  Snow- 
ball for  June  and  July,  Jersey  Lily  for  August, 
September,  and  October,  ami  Chirk  Castle  from 
November  to  March.  As  exljibition  varieties 
none  cipial  Snowball  and  .Jersey  Lily.  The 
American  Red  Stone  Turnip  (here  figured)  is  a i 
very  excellent  kind.  M. 

1160.— Keeping  ripe  Tomatoes.- The 

fruit  may  be  kept  for  some  time  if  placed  thinly 
— only  one  layer — in  a.  box  with  a lid,  and  some 


dry  sawdust  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  for  them  to  rest 
on.  But  the  lid  down  and  keep  I he  box  in  an  y 
cool  and  moderately  dry  place.  If  to  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time  the  Tomatoes  ought  to  be 
gathered  when  not  more  than  half  ripe,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  them  at  all. — 
B.  C.  R. 

1178.— Potato  diseaseor-Tlie  solution  of 
sulphate  and  copper  and  lime,  known  as  the 
Bouillie  Bordelaise,  is  practically  a specific  for 
the  Potato  disease  on  the  haulm,  if  the  foliage 
is  thoroughly  sprayed  with  it  immediately  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  fungus,  or,  preferably, 
before.  But  if  the  ground  is  full  of  spores  this 
will  not  prevent  the  disease  attacking  the  tubers. 
Give  the  land  a good  dressing  of  lime,  and  use 
chiefly  superphosphate,  bone-meal,  soot,  &c. , 
with  very  little  or  no  stable  or  farm-yard 
manure. — B.  C.  R. 

1123.— Tomatoes  not  setting  their 

fruit. — The  unfavourable  season  accounts  in 
many  cases  for  Tomatoes  not  setting  well. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  use  a little  tire-heat  in 
dull,  cold,  muggy  weather  even  in  summer,  the 
setting  of  the  fruit  is  accomplished  easier.  A 
dry,  buoyant  atmosphere  is  necessary  for  the 
flowers  to  open  well,  and  with  warmth,  as  well 
as  plenty  of  light  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the 
pollen  readily  distributes  itself  when  the  flower- 
stems  are  lightly  shaken.  Much  depends  also 
on  the  condition  of  the  roots,  which  must  be  in 
a very  active  state— that  is,  constantly  making 
new,  healthy  fibres  in  rich  material  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  beds,  pots,  or  boxes  in  which  the 
plants  are  grown.  Roots  of  this  kind  are 
encouraged  by  frequent  top-dressings.  Some- 
times an  insufficient  supply  of 
water  to  the  roots  is  the  cause 
of  non-setting,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  if  too  freely  given, 
sappy  growth  and  weakly 
flowers  that  fail  to  set  are  pro- 
d uced.  — Pen  denn  is. 

Winter  greens  club- 
bing.— There  is  no  doubt 
that  planting  in  shallow 
trenches,  so  that  when  the 
plants  have  come  freely  into 
growth  several  inches  of  soil 
can  be  drawn  round  the  stems, 
helps  to  guard  them  from  the 
effects  of  club.  In  the  case 
of  soils  where  Cabbages  club 
badly  this  method  of  planting 
should  be  followed,  as  I have 
found  that  when  a fresh  lot  of 
roots  are  produced  above  the 
clubbed  part  the  plants  take 
a fresh  lease  of  life  and  gene- 
rally show  but  few  signs  of 
distress.  Planting  in  firm 
ground  would  also  appear  to 
act  as  a preventive.  A strik- 
ing instance  of  this  has  lately 
come  under  my  notice.  In  a 
neighbour’s  garden,  where  the 
Cabbage  tribe  club  badly, 
some  winter  Broccoli  were  put 
out  partly  on  ground  freshly 
dug  and  partly  where  the 
holes  for  them  had  to  be  made 
with  a stake.  They  stood  side 
by  side,  and  the  result  was 
most  striking  ; those  put  in 
the  loose  soil  clubbing  badly, 
whilst  the  latter  totally  es- 
caped. I would  advise  all  who  may  be  troubled 
with  club  to  try  this  plan.  — .1.  C.  B. 

Lettuces  in  small  gardens.— The  stock 
direction  to  make  a sowing  of  Lettuce  every  few 
weeks  is  very  well  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
and  the  demand  is  large,  but  where  both  space 
and  consumption  are  limited  the  following  plan 
will  be  found  of  advantage.  As  early  in 
February  as  the  soil  will  work  well  thoroughly 
dig  in  a large  quantity  of  warm  stable-manure 
in  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  spot  at 
command.  In  this  sow  pretty  thickly  a mixture 
of  one  half  Tom  Thumb  and  a fourth  each 
Drumhead  Cabbage  and  some  large  growing  Cos 
Lettuce.  If  a sprinkling  of  one  of  the  brown 
long-keeping  sorts  be  added  all  the  better.  By 
the  middle  of  April  tlie  thinnings  will  be  large 
enough  to  use.  As  soon  as  the  sorts  can  be 
distinguished  prick  out  a good  supply  beside  the 
Celery  trench,  and  at  the  end  of  April  or  early 
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in  May  sow  tall-growing  Peas  or  Runner  Beans 
on  the  south  of  the  bed.  Remorselessly  thin  out 
the  plants,  and  treated  thus,  one  sowing  will  keep 
up  a continuous  supply  from  the  middle  of  April 
until  the  end  of  July,  and  in  some  seasons  even 
later. — L.  O.  T. 


IXIOLIRIONS. 


as  long  as  possible.  Had  this  summer  been  a 
warm  one,  I should  have  gathered  Violet  blooms 
in  August.  Violet  Wellsiana  is  of  very  vigorous 
habit,  extremely  hardy,  and  does  not  appear  to 
need  such  a carefully-prepared,  highly-enriched 
soil  as  many  varieties  do.  It  requires,  how- 
ever, plenty  of  space,  and  an  open,  sunny 
position  to  well  ripen  the  crowns. — Byfleet. 


The  several  varieties  or  species  of  this  genus 
seem  to  difi'er  from  each  other  mainly  in  depth 
of  colour,  I.  Pallasi  being  apparently  the 
deepest,  and  I.  tataricum  the  palest,  the  inter- 
mediate shades  being  those  of  I.  montanum  and 
I.  Ledebouri.  The  ribbon-like  lines  which  run 
through  the  middle  of  the  petals  in  all  the 
kinds  are  fairly  well  shown  in  that  portion  of 
the  woodcut,  which  represents  the  life-sized 
flowers  of  I.  tataricum.  In  warm  localities 
this  mode  of  treatment  will  answer  well,  but  in 
colder  districts  it  is  advisable  to  give  the 
plants  the  protection  of  a handlight,  which  not 
only  afifords  protection  in  winter,  but  assists 
materially  in  ripening  the  bulbs  after  the 
flowering  period  if  the  glass  is  placed  over  the 
bed.  A sandy  loam  enriched  with  well-decayed 
leaf-mould  is  a suitable  soil  for  Ixiolirions,  and 
if  the  border  be  thoroughly  drained  success 
with  them  is  certain.  Such  a beautiful  hardy 
plant  as  I.  tataricum  is  certainly  deserving  of  a 
place  in  every  collection  of  plants,  be  it  ever  so 
select,  as  the  flowers  not  only  last 
long  in  good  condition  on  the 
plants,  but  are  also  very  enduring 
in  a cut  state,  and  their  long 
elegant  sprays  of  blooms  specially 
adapt  them  for  such  a purpose. 

W'. 

1175.— Cocoa  and  Yam.— 

The  Cocoa-plant  or  tree  (Theo- 
broma  cacao)  is  indigenous  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  Brazil,  Guiana, 
and  Central  America,  and  there- 
fore requires  warm  stove  treat- 
ment. Sow  the  seeds  in  the  early 
spring  in  sandy  peat  and  loam, 
and  plunge  in  a brisk  hot-bed. 

There  are  many  diS'erent  kinds  of 
Yam,  the  most  common  and  easily 
cultivated  being  the  Chinese  Yam 
(Dioscorea  Batatas),  but  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  D.  bulbifera 
is  chiefly  cultivated.  The  Chinese 
Yam  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all 
plants  to  propagate  and  cultivate. 

The  tubers  may  be  cut  up  like 
Potatoes  into  pieces,  with  one  or 
two  strong  eyes  apiece,  and  these 
may  be  either  started  in  pots  in 
heat  in  March  or  April,  and  sub- 
sequently planted  out,  or  else  be 
simply  planted  in  the  ground  in 
Maj’’  or  J une,  like  so  many  Potato 
sets,  but  the  earlier  they  are  got 
to  work,  so  as  to  escape  frost, 
the  better.  The  soil  must  be  light,  deep,  and 
rich,  and  the  situation  open,  warxn,  and  .sunny. 
The  growth,  or  “haulm,”  should  be  tied  up  to 
sticks,  and  each  plant  ought  to  be  allowed 
plenty  of  room,  2 feet  apart  being  none  too 
much.  Water  should  be  given  in  dry  weather,  and 
the  tubers  be  dug  up  and  stored  in  the  autumn 
like  Potatoe.s.  Cuttings  of  the  slioots  or  stems 
are  also  easily  rooted  in  a little  heat  in  the 
spring  or  summer,  and  such  plants  do  well 
planted  cut  the  following  season  ; even  bits  of 
the  stem,  each  with  an  eye  and  leaf,  will  grow 
in  heat  and  make  plants. — B.  C.  R. 

Violet  Wellsiana. — For  several  weeks  I 
have  been  gathering  a quantity  of  very  fine 
blooms  of  this  Violet.  It  was  when  distributed 
described  as  the  earliest,  sweetest,  and  largest 
of  single  Violets,  and  this  description  appears  to 
be  correct.  The  flowers  are  certainly  highly 
perfumed,  and  are  larger  than  those  of  the  well- 
known  Czar.  In  my  case  it  is  decidedly  not 
extra  good  culture  that  has  given  size  and 
earliness,  for  the  plants  were  divided  and  put 
out  late  in  not  richly  manured  soil.  As  a mar- 
ket flower  the  Violet  enjoys  an  almost  unique 
position.  Nearly  all  flowers  have  their  season, 
for  it  does  not  matter  at  what  time  of  the  year 
the  blooms  are  brought  to  the  London  markets, 
they  can  always  be  disposed  of.  It  is,  therefore, 
advantageous  to  have  a variety  that  comes  into 
flower  early  in  autumn,  so  as  to  make  the  season 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY  OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  Chrysanthemum  should  be  about  as  much 
thought  of  for  the  open  as  for  under  glass  ; but 
this  is  not  the  case,  although  of  recent  years 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  getting  really 
good  free  and  vigorous  kinds  for  the  open.  In 
the  growth  of  the  plants  ouo-of-doors  the  great 
point  is  to  get  thoroughly  hardy  shoots,  not  in 
the  slightest  weakened  by  heat.  From  first  to 
last  they  should  be  grown  in  the  open,  and  a 
good  way  is  to  split  up  the  old  roots  into 
smaller  pieces,  when  they  have  got  worn  out,  or 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  usual  way,  pot- 
ting then,  or  when  properly  rooted,  and  put- 
ting them  out  in  the  spring.  Of  course, 
the  finest  early  variety  is  Mme.  Desgrange, 
when  it  is  the  best  of  all.  It  is  ver3>^ 
free,  and  an  excellent  kind,  where  possible  to 


group,  especially  when  one  can  associate  with  it 
the  dwarf,  deiise-growing,  arid  free-flowering 
Aster  acris,  easily  known  by  its  wealth  of  lilac 
narrow-petalled  flowers.  These  early  Chrysan- 
themums are  so  fine  that  they  are  worth  getting 
simply  for  the  sake  of  cutting  the  rich  sprays  of 
pale-yellow  flowers  with  a deeper  centre.  This 
kind  has  given  rise  to  many  forms,  amongst 
which  one  can  name  Mrs.  Burrell,  a distinct 
sport,  with  pale-primrose  flowers,  G.  Wermig 
(delicate  yellow),  also  asport,and  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  a golden  colour.  All  these 
are  quite  as  free  and  delightful  as  the  type,  and 
just  as  easy  to  grow.  One  really  does  not  want 
all  of  them,  and  perhaps  G.  Wermig  is  as  good 
as  any,  because  of  the  delicacy  of  tint  in  the  full, 
handsome  flowers. 

A NEW  VARIETY — at  least,  comparatively  so — is 
Lady  Fitzwygram,  a very  beautiful  early  kind 
either  for  the  border  or  for  pots.  It  makes  a 
very  compact,  leaf}’  pot  plant,  crowded  with  a 
wealth  of  large  yellowish  flowers,  deeper  in 
tint  in  the  centre.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  should  be  much 
grown  in  the  future  for  this  purpose  ; but  one 
must  not  forget  its  value  for  the  border.  There 
it  succeeds  well  and  gives  a wealth  of  its  pretty 
flowers,  each  of  the  familiar  Japanese  form  and 
yellow,  deeper  in  the  centre.  It  is  not  unlike 
!^Ime.  Desgrange  in  general  expression,  but  the 
florets  are  narrower,  the  whole  flower  fuller  and 
more  like  those  of  the  November-flowering  types. 


Mme.  Grunerwald  is  a very  beautiful  early 
kind,  but  better  under  glass  than  in  the 
border,  as  its  flowers  are  of  rather  delicate 
tone,  white-washed,  so  to  say,  with  a very 
soft  pink.  It  is  free  and  very  beautiful 
for  cutting,  lovely  sprays  being  useful 
for  filling  glasses  with  Maiden  hair  Fern,  or, 
better  still,  the  real  Chrysanthemum  foliage. 
All  flowers  look  best  where  associated  with  their 
own  leafage.  Although  there  are  so  many  early 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  yet  there  is  a 
great  want  of  good  strong  colours.  There  is  no 
lack  of  deep-yellows,  rather  too  much  of  them, 
but  these  do  not  atone  for  good  decided  shades 
of  other  colours.  At  this  time  so  many  peren- 
nials bear  yellow  flowers — perennial  .Sunflowers 
and  similar  things — that  it  is  essential  not  to 
introduce  other  things  of  similar  colour.  A very 
good 

Early  kind  is  La  Vierge  ; the  plant  is  quite 
dwarf  in  stature,  leafy,  and  bushy,  and  bears 
an  abundance  of  comparatively  small  pure- 
white  flowers.  This  is  worth  getting  a good 
group  of,  and  does  not  appear  to  suffer  from 
heavy  rains.  La  Perle  is  similar  and  quite  as 
fine,  but  the  flowers  appear  rather  earlier 
and  they  are  somewhat  reflexed.  One  may 
also  add  to  this  small  selection  Alice 
Butcher,  which  is  a sport  from  the  famil- 
iar variety  named  Lyon  (the  flowers  of  a red- 
dish shade,  touched  with  orange),  Anastasia 
(dwarf  in  habit,  the  flowers  purplish  in  tone,  a 
very  pleasing  kind).  Blushing  Bride  (a  rosy-lilac 
Pomjjon,  very  distinct  and  attractive),  the  crim- 
son-shaded Crimson  Precocite,  and  Early  Blush 
(blush-coloured  flowers,  produced  early,  a true 
dwarf,  sturdy,  and  leafy  plant).  Two  very  fine 
yellow-flowered  varieties  are  Flora  and  Golden 
.Shot,  both  of  equal  merit,  though  the  former  is 
more  often  grown,  because  raised  earlier 
Golden  Shot  is  a splendid  Pompon,  and  it  is 
this  class  that  succeeds  so  well  in  the  open, 
because  the  flowers  are  small,  and  throw  off 
heavy  rains.  It  is  very  dw^rf,  and  bears  an 
abundance  of  the  rich-yellow  flowers.  Little 
Bob  (bright-crimson),  Lyon  (rosy-purple,  one 
of  the  best  of  this  section  in  its  line  of 
colour),  Martinmas  (pink),  Mrs.  Cullingford 
(blush,  passing  to  white  when  the  plant  is  g own 
under  glass).  Mile.  Leoni  Lassali  (ore  my- 
white,  a dwarf,  sturdy  kind,  raised  by  Mr. 
Piercey,  who  has  done  much  to  popularise  this 
class  of  Chrysanthemum),  Alex.  Dufour  (rosy- 
purple,  the  plant  free  and  bushy  in  habit), 
Arthur  Crepy  (sulphur-yellow,  the  florets  tipped 
with  a soft-yellow  tone),  Comtesse  Foucher  de 
Careil  (bright-orange,  a free,  pleasing,  and  very 
dwarf  kind),  Souv.  de  M.  Menier  (reddish- 
crimson,  with  quite  a brownish  shade  on  the 
petals).  These  have  a golden  reverse.  Grace 
Attick  is  of  use  only  for  pots  ; at  least,  I have 
never  seen  it  good  out-of-doors.  It  is  quite 
dwarf  in  habit,  not  2 feet,  very  bushy,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  profusion.  They  are 
composed  of  a number  of  very  narrow-fluted 
petals,  which  stand  out,  as  it  were,  at  right 
angles.  They  are  pure -white  and  their 
catherine-wheel-like  form  is  by  no  means  ugly. 


The  Early  Chrysanthe:uiim  is  well  adapted 
or  even  small  gardens,  especially  Mme.  Des- 
range,  as  the  plants  flower  at  a time  when  one 
xants  Irright  colour  in  the  garden.  A few 
lants  in  the  smallest  plot  are  pleasing,  their 
wealth  of  bloom  creating  a delightful  picture  in 
he  cool  days  of  fSepternber  or  early  October. 


1 158.  — Mesembryanthemum  varie- 
gatum. — It  is  getting  late  to  strike  these 
now,  and  the  best  plan  will  be  to  take  up  a few 
plants  from  the  beds,  pot  them  in  sandy  soil, 
with  free  drainage,  and  keep  them  on  a shelf  in 
a well-heated  greenhouse,  watering  only  when 
really  dry.  In  March  or  April  next  every  bit, 
if  only  an  inch  long,  taken  off  and  stuck  in  well- 
drained  pots  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil,  and  placed 
in  a hot-bed  frame  or  warm-house,  will  root  and 
make  a Kood  plant  by  June.  Another  and  very 
good  plan  to  keep  up  a stock  of  this  useful 
edging  subject  is  to  plant  any  rooted  cuttings 
that  may  be  left  over  when  the  beds  are  filled 
in  June,  in  5 inch  or  6-inch  pots,  three  or  four 
plants  ^ each,  and  keep  them  just  moving 
through  the  summer  in  a cold  frame  or  cool 
greenhouse,  with  plenty  of  air.  These  will 
furnish  any  amount  of  nice  “hard”  cuttings 
that  are  certain  to  do  well. — B.  C.  R. 
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FRUIT. 

11G8.— Best  Gooseberries  and.  Cur- 
rants.— There  are  so  many  good  fruits  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  mention  the  best,  but  in  case 
others  fail  to  mention  the  following  Goose- 
berries, the  names  are  given.  One  of  the  most 
luscious  Gooseberries  is  called  Rosebery.  I 
first  saw  it  in  the  Earl  of  Rosebery’s  garden  at 
Montrose,  Leighton  Buzzard.  The  fruit  is 
small,  green,  of  pleasant  flavour,  and  borne 
abundantly.  Another  good  kind  is  the  old  Red 
Warrington,  one  of  the  best  for  dessert,  a well- 
known  variety  that  should  come  into  the 
smallest  list,  and  Red  Champagne  is  also  of  very 
rich  flavour.  These  are,  I think,  the  best 
Gooseberries  for  flower,  far  better  than  the  big 
Lancashire  kinds  one  sees  at  exhibitions. — C.  T. 

1181.— Keeping  Apples  and  Pears.— 

I should  be  afraid  to  risk  keeping  Apples  and 
Pears  in  a loose  horse-box  that  had  at  any 
time  been  used  for  horses.  I am  afraid  the  fruit 
would  get  contaminated  by  the  surrounding  air. 
While  I mention  my  fears,  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  impure  air  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  fruit  to  injure  it  in  the  case  in  question.  If 
the  fruit  was  placed  in  barrels  or  boxes  and 
then  stored  in  the  way  suggested,  I do  not  think 
much  harm  would  come  to  it.  At  the  same 
time,  I cannot  bring  my  mind  to  think  it  is  the 
right  kind  of  place  for  keeping  fruit. — J.  C.  C. 

1157. — Dressing  for  Vines.  — Unless 
there  be  insects  of  some  kind  on  your  Vines,  such 
as  mealy-bug,  red-spider,  or  thrips,  you  had 
better  let  them  alone.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you 
that  the  mixture  of  soot,  clay,  and  lime,  which  is 
often  recommended  for  dre.ssing  Vines  in 
winter,  must  of  necessity  stop  up  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  and  of  which  the  Vine  must  free 
itself  in  the  coming  season  before  it  can  get  into 
a full  state  of  activity  ? If  you  think  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  any  dressing,  get  a small  box  of 
Gishurst  Compound  from  any  seedsman,  dis- 
solved ounces  of  this  in  a gallon  of  warm  water, 
and  apply  it  to  the  Vines  after  they  are  pruned 
in  the  winter.  Keep  the  liquid  well  stirred 
while  using  it,  and  rub  it  in  well  with  a stiff 
painter’s  brush.  On  no  account  be  persuaded 
to  use  paraffin  as  a dressing.  It  has  kiiled 
more  Vines,  and  spoilt  the  crops  of  others,  than 
many  people  are  aware  of.  — J.  C.  C. 

1 184.— Dressing  a Vine  border. — If 
good  mellow  stable  manure  is  available,  that  is 
better  for  Vines  than  any  artificial  ingredients 
that  can  be  prepared  for  them.  When  a Vine 
border  has  been  neglected  in  the  way  you  say  it 
should  be  specially  dealt  with.  In  the  first 
place  lightly  fork  over  the  surface,  but  do  not 
let  the  fork  go  deeper  than  about  4 inches,  then 
in  the  autumn  lay  on  the  manure  4 inches  thick 
all  over  the  border,  and  repeat  the  application 
the  following  autumu.  After  that,  once  in  two 
years  will  be  often  enough  to  manure  the  border. 
A very  light  stirring  up  of  the  surface  every 
autumn  is  desirable  to  let  in  the  rain  freely.— 
J.  C.  C. 

1149. —Grapes  in  a greenhouse.— 

Yours  appears  to  be  a case  of  overcropping,  and 
sour  lienies  point  to  tendency  in  the  Vines  to 
shank.  4 las  may  be  due  to  the  over-saturated 
condition  ct  the  border,  owing  to  the  wet  season 
destroying  a number  of  fibrous  roots,  whii-h  mc&t 
likely  had  been  produced  idter  the  renewal  of 
the  border.  The  hixuiiant  condition  of  the 
foliage  Is  very  probably  due  to  strong  descend- 
ing roots,  which  send  up  crude  sap  that  the 
fruit  cannot  appropriate  fully,  hence  the  de- 
fective Grapes.  It  is  probable  the  wood  is  too 
crowded,  as  well  as  too  many  bunches  of  Grapes 
left.  Insufficient  thinning  would  have  great 
influence  on  the  size  of  the  berries  under  any 
circumstances,  but  it  does  not  account  for  the 
sour  berries,  which  are  simply  in  this  condition 
from  lack  of  support.  If  you  can  increase  the 
number  of  root  fibres  the  Grapes  will  improve. 
— Pendknn'is. 

1 14-2.  Management  of  a vinery,  &c. 

• — Heat  is  only  required  now  in  a vinery  with 
ripe  Grapes  hanging  to  expel  moisture,  which 
in  dull  or  wet  weather  is  liable  to  condense  on 
the  ripe  berries,  and  cause  some  of  them  to 
damp.  When  this  occurs  others  are  soon 
affected,  and  the  trouble  rapidly  spreads ; but 
with  the  pipes  warm,  and  plenty  of  air  left  on, 
both  with  top  and  bottom  ventilators,  the  atmos- 
phere is  kept  in  motion,  damping  and  mildew 
thus  being  avoided.  Vines,  too,  that  ha\  e not 


their  wood  well  advanced  in  ripening  should 
be  assisted  with  fire-heat  to  forward  that 
desirable  end,  but  air,  too,  must  bo  admitted 
freely.  The  cooler  Vines  are  kept  in  winter  the 
better,  but  no  harm  will  result  if  heat  is 
employed  only  to  keep  out  frost,  at  other  times 
being  sparing  with  it.  Chrysanthemums  flower 
well  underneath  Vines,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to 
house  the  plants  too  soon  if  they  can  otherwise 
be  kept  safe  from  frost,  as  Vine  leaves  do  not 
fall  before  late  in  November.  Plenty  of  winter 
and  spring  blooming  plants  will  bloom  w’ell  in  a 
vinery  including  bulbs.  Primulas,  Cinerarias, 
Camellias,  and  Azaleas. — Pendenxi.s. 

Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum.— This  Plum  is  not  half 
so  much  grown  as  it  ought  to  be.  When  half  ripe,  if 
properly  preserved  and  sent  whole  to  table,  it  makes  the 
choicest  of  winter  dessert,  and  when  ripe  nothing  is  more 
useful.  It  is  simply  a bag  of  honey.  My  trees  are  growing 
botn  against  west  and  east  walls,  and  in  both  places  they 
do  well.— R.  G. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1 1 1 8.  — Propagating  Clematis.  — The 

Clematis  is  generally  increased  by  grafting  on 
the  roots  of  the  wild  hedgerow  Clematis,  or 
Traveller’s  Joy,  and  is  done  very  early  in  the 
spring  ; but  I have  rooted  a good  many  from 
cuttings  by  taking  off  the  young  shoots,  by 
simply  breaking  them  off  with  a heel  right  down 
to  the  last  year’s  wood,  and  dibbling  them  in 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  plunging  them  in  bottom- 
heat  like  any  other  soft-wooded  plant  ; but  if 
allowed  to  get  more  than  6 inches  long  the 
shoots  are  useless,  and  as  they  start  into  growth 
very  early  in  the  season,  a sharp  look-out  must 
be  kept  to  catch  the  shoots  at  the  right  stage. — 
J.  G. , Goqjorl. 

It  is  probable  jmu  only  want  a few  plants 

of  Clematis,  and  in  that  case  I would  advise  you 
to  layer  some  of  this  season's  growth  at  once. 
Partly  sever  the  wood  and  peg  it  down  into 
sandy  soil.  It  will  be  fit  to  lift  next  season. 
Clematises  can  be  struck  in  gentle  heat,  but 
require  considerable  care  and  management  both 
in  selecting  the  cuttings  and  preventing  damp. 
They  callus  freely  enough,  but  are  vei'y  apt  to 
rot  off  with  the  amateur  just  as  roots  are 
forming. — P.  U. 

1121.  — Hardy  White  Jasmines.— 

Jasminum  officinale  is  the  common  hardy  White 
tlasmine,  but  there  is  a superior  form  of  it 
named  major,  also  silver-leaved  and  golden- 
leaved  varieties,  as  well  as  a double-flowered 
form.  J.  afliiie  is  simply  a related  form  to  the 
above,  but  does  not  grow  to  the  same  height, 
being  more  shrubby  in  character.  J.  otiicinale 
and  its  varieties  are  all  vigorous,  attaining  a 
height  of  1.5  feet.  They  arc  very  useful  for 
walls,  trellises,  and  arches. — Pendenxis. 

1127.— Box  edging.— “ C.  D.”  should  take 
up  his  Box-edging,  pull  it  into  pieces,  shorten  the 
long  roots,  and  replant  right  up  to  thegreeu  foliage. 
If  done  at  once,  it  would  get  rooted  before  frost 
set  in,  but  I like  the  spring,  about  April,  for  the 
work,  as  it  can  then  be  cut  in,  and  if  kept  well 
supplied  with  water  will  grow  right  away,  and 
make  ,z  good  full  edging  without  any  In.ss  of 
time.  'Ihere  is  no  better  eilging  than  Box  it 
well  attended  to.' — J.  Ci., 

1119.  — Ampelopsis  Veitchi.  — This 
creeper  does  well  on  a north  wall,  and  if  the 
tub  is  a large  one,  it  would  grow  for  some  years 
satisfactorily,  if  well  drained  and  in  good  soil. 
But  after  a time  it  would  become  impossible  to 
^ive  it  enouglt  nourishment,  and  it  would  be- 
come unhealthy  and  stunted,  and  much  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  plant  it  in  the  ground,  even  if 
a stone  or  cement  had  to  be  removed  to  the 
extent  of  2 feet  either  way.  Tropteolum 
canaricuse  and  Tropseolum  speciosum  will  both 
grow  well  in  a northern  aspect,  and  will  cover 
any  wire  or  lattice-work  very  quickly  for  the 
summer,  but  die  down  in  winter,  and  the  Canary 
Creeper  needs  to  be  sown  each  spring,  unless,  as 
in  Devonshire,  it  seeds  itself.  If  the  tub  be 
used,  a rich  top-dressing  of  soil  given  in  the 
autumn  (when  the  Ampelopsis  is  large)  will  help 
it  much,  and  plenty  of  manure  or  soot- water  in 
summer.  The  tub  will,  however,  become  rotten 
in  a few  years,  and  the  plant  could  then  be  sup- 
plied with  a larger  one,  if  the  roots  are  carefully 
moved  into  it.— I.  L.  R. 

“ U.  F.  A.”  can  g^row  this  fine  creeper  in  a tub  on  a 

north  wall,  but  the  foliuj^e  will  not  assume  the  liery  tints 
which  renders  it  so  beautiful  in  autumn,  for  the  more 
sunshine  it  the  brighter  the  colourin,;^ ; bat  even  in  its 

green  state  it  is  still  very  pretty.— J.  G.,  Oomyt. 


ROSES. 

1136.— “Bush”  Roses.— The  following 
twelve  Roses  would  be  suitable  : Viscountess 
Folkestone  (creamy  - white,  and  ex(£uisitely 
scented),  Marie  Van  Houtte  (pale-yellow,  very 
hardy  and  free).  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  I’riuce  (pure- 
white,  free,  hardy,  and  sweet).  General  Jacque- 
minot (deep-red,  the  best  of  its  colour),  I’rincc 
C.  de  Rohan  (almost  black),  Mrs.  John  Laing 
(deep-pink,  most  reliable),  Charles  Lefebvre 
(maroon  and  scarlet),  Caroline  Testout  (an 
improved  La  France),  Dr.  Grill  (salmon  and 
copper),  Madame  Falcot  (deep-apricot),  Dupuy 
.Jamain  (cherry-red),  and  Merv'eille  de  Lyon 
(blush-white).  Have  them  all  upon  the  Brier- 
stock,  as  this  is  best  for  stiff  soil. — P.  U. 

1163.— Roses  for  a border.— You  do  not 
say  what  class  of  Roses  you  require,  so  I will 
give  you  the  names  of  three  Tea-scented  and 
nine  Hj'brid  Perpetuals.  Three  good  Teas  are 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Safrano,  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  The  H.P.’s  may  include  A.  K. 
Williams,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  UlrichBrunner,  La  France, 
Francois  Michelon.  With  regard  to  planting, 
prepare  the  ground  at  once,  and  set  out  the 
plants  in  dry  weather  early  in  November. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Roses  may  be  planted  in  November,  or 

late  in  October,  but,  as  a rule,  November  is  con- 
sidered the  best  month.  A good  heavy  soil, 
enriched  with  well-decayed  manure,  is  as  good 
as  any,  and  get  plants  on  the  Brier- stock  or 
their  own  roots,  not  on  Manetti.  A few  of 
the  best  varieties  for  this  purpose  are  the 
following  : Augu.stine  Guinoisseau  is  an  excel- 
lent variety,  dwarf,  bushy,  leaf}',  and  bearing, 
especially  in  the  autumn,  an  abundance  of 
very  fragrant  flowers  ; white,  with  a salmon- 
pink  tinge  in  the  centre.  This  is  some- 
times called  the  White  La  France,  but  the 
flowers  are  not  white,  although  of  very  delicate 
colour  and  precious  for  their  sweet  smell. 
Charles  Lamb  is  a Hybrid  Perpetual,  and,  as  far 
as  I have  seen,  of  much  merit  for  its  long-con- 
tinued display  of  dark  red-coloured  flowers. 
Clio,  a rather  new  Rose,  is  of  note  ; its  flowers 
are  flesh,  shaded  with  pink,  a free,  handsome 
bloom.  The  plant  is  remarkably  strong  in 
growth  and  quite  bush3^  Then  one  can  have 
the  well-known  General  Jacqueminot,  a beauti- 
ful Rose  for  freedom  and  colour,  the  flowers  riah- 
erimson  and  very  sweet.  La  France  must  be 
mentioned,  also  Mme.  Victor  Verdier  (rich 
cherry-colour),  Mrs.  John  Laing  (very  free,  the 
flowers  soft-pink,  and  the  plant  of  sturdy 
growth,  quite  free  from  mildew),  and  the  rosy- 
coloured  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi.  The 
Noisette  Rose  Fellenberg  is  very  bright,  the 
plant  bearing  a profusion  of  rosy-crimsou 
flowers,  which  keep  on  for  a long  season. 
Grace  Darling  is  a good  Rose,  a hybrid  Tea,  the 
growth  very  robust,  and  the  bold  flowers  white, 
suffused  with  rose,  the  petals  margined  with  the 
same  colour.  Camoens  is  a good  garden  Rose, 
ilie  flov/ers  of  a rosy  tint,  touched  with  yellow 
in  their  centre.  It  is  exceptionally  free  and 
bright,  and  its  companion,  Marqttise  de  Salis- 
bury, is  also  of  note.  This  is  a very  effective 
kind  of  recent  date,  the  leaves  of  quite  a dark- 
green,  set  off  by  the  wealth  of  loose,  rather  rich- 
crimson  flowers.  Viscountess  Folkestone  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  Roses,  its  flowers  loose 
in  form,  with  broad  creamy-white,  pink-tinted 
petals,  and  the  plant  grows  well.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  lovely  Tea  kinds  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  and  not  a few  of  the  Chinas,  but 
these  have  been  recently  referred  to  in  Gardes- 
ing.—C.  T. 


1084.— Charcoal  for  the  garden. — It 

would  pay  well  to  l)un\  your  unsaleable  timber 
into  charcoal  and  ashes  for  your  garden.  It  is 
such  splendid  manure,  and  especially  for  mixing 
with  other  soil  for  making  or  top-dressing  Vine 
or  fruit-tree  borders.  Every  winter  I make 
many  cart-loads  of  this  and  wood-ashes  from 
rough  wood  trimmings  and  prunings,  sawdust, 
etc.  Last  winter  I used  a lot  of  odd  wood  from 
the  saw-mills,  and  made  an  enormous  lire  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks.  My  method  is  to  start 
the  fire  with  small  wood,  adding  larger  as  the 
lire  gains  strength.  The  wood  should  be  cut 
into  convenient  lengths.  After  the  lire  is  got 
strong  enough  these  big  lengths  of  wood  shotdd 
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be  stood  up  on  their  ends,  placing  a big  piece  in 
the  centre  to  lean  them  against.  The  fire  should 
be  kept  wider  at  bottom  ; this  gives  a good 
draught.  If  the  wood  is  thrown  on  the  tire  any 
way  a large  portion  of  it  will  be  found  not  to  be 
burnt,  as  by  its  getting  flat  on  the  ashes  it  can- 
not burn  ; the  ashes  cover  it  and  keep  the  air 
from  it  and  it  gets  dead  ; not  so  when  stood  on 
its  ends.  When  you  get  a big  and  strong  tire, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  your  wood  put  on  it, 
cover  the  whole  tire  with  turf  or  rough  soil, 
except  the  centre,  which  must  be  left  for  the 
smoke  to  get  out. — Chard. 


1130.— Gladioli  the  second  year.— 

Gladioli  are  unlike  the  ordinary  Dutch  bulbs, 
for  they  ought  to  bloom  equally  as  well,  if  not 
better,  the  second  year  as  they  do  the  first. 
We  have  never  had  them  flower  better  than 
they  have  done  this  year.  We  are  now  cutting 
hundreds  of  splendid  spikes,  the  majority  of 
which  are  branched  spikes  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  first  or  main  flower-spike.  The  routine 
of  culture  we  adopt  is  to  manure  and  dig  the 
soil  up  roughly  in  winter,  and  let  it  lay  until 
the  end  of  March,  when  the  bulbs  are  planted 
in  rows,  2 feet  apart,  and  the  bulbs  about 
1 S inches  apart.  We  plant  with  a spade  the 
same  as  Potatoes,  one  man  thrusting  a spade  in 
and  lifting  the  soil  on  one  side,  while  another 
with  a basket  full  of  bulbs  places  one  in  each 
space  ; the  soil  is  then  dropped  down  on  them, 
and  nothing  further  is  needed  until  they  push 
up  their  growth,  when  frequent  surface  stirring 
is  very  beneficial,  not  only  in  promoting  growth, 
but  in  keeping  free  from  disease,  which  in  seasons 
like  the  present  is  no  light  task.  In  cutting  the 
blooms,  do  not  let  them  get  too  far  advanced, 
and  look  well  for  the  side  flower-spikes.  Do 
not  lift  the  bulbs  until  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
bir,  or  later  if  the  weather  is  mild  ; place  them 
in  boxes,  and  store  in  a cool,  dry  place  free  from 
frost,  but  do  not  dry  the  bulbs  too  much  or 
they  will  certainly  suH'er.  I do  not  like  paper 
b igs  ; they  are  far  better  in  boxes,  with  the 
soil  that  clings  to  them  left  on,  and  a little  sand 
shiken  amongst  them. — J.  G.,  O'osport. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestlons. — Qt««rv!g  and  aru^ners  are  inserted  in 
Gardkninq  free  of  charge  if  correspcndents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
f'  r insertion  should  be  dearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oJ 
Oakdeninq,  S7,  Southampton  street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
di  n.  Letters  on  business  shmdd  be  sent  to  the  PoBLisnER. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
Ike  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspoiidents  should  bear 
In  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  -f  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( wl.  i -h,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  jnaeed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  asfi,st- 
o.nce.  Conditions,  soUs,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  bt 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  GAKDsmNe 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1202.  — Cyclamens.— 1 am  very  unsuccessful  with 
these.  Any  sufj^estions  would  be  valuable. — Bet  a. 

1203. — British  wild  flowers.— Where  can  I obtain 
a collection  of  seeds  of  British  wild  flowers  ?— H.  II.  B. 

1204. — Variegated  evergreens.— What  are  the 
best  variegated  evergreens  to  grow  in  a border  V— E.  K. 
Green. 

1205. — Pruning  Roses.— When  is  the  proper  time 
for  cutting  Roses  generally,  and  which  is  the  proper  way 
to  prune? — E.  A. 

1200.— A cold  greenhouse.— What  plants  can  I 
have  to  make  it  look  cheerful  in  winter  beside  Dutch 
bulbs  '— E.  R.  Green. 

1207.— Marachal  Nlel  Rose.— When  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  tliis  Rose  outside  a greenhouse,  but  to  be 
trained  inside  i — S.  B. 

1208  — Brier-cuttings.— What  length  should  tliese 
be  ? What  sized  wood  ' Should  there  bs  a heel,  and  when 
shoulil  they  be  planted  '? — P. 

1209. — Shrubs  for  a town  garden.— What  slirubi 
and  plants  will  grow  in  a bed  lacing  south  ? I want  to  hide 
the  wall  ot  an  adjoining  house  in  a town. — M.  K.  S. 

1210. — Pear  Beurre  Ranee.— will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  when  this  Pear  should  be  gathered,  and  the  best 
way  in  which  to  ripen  it?  Hitherto  mine  have  invariably 
shrivelled  in  ripening,  and,  consequently,  have  been  useless 
for  desssrl  purposes,  although  e.vcellent  in  aavour.— 
Birnk. 


1211.— Ivy  on  a house.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  if  Ivy  will  cover  a house  that  is,  and  has  been  for 
several  years,  painted  white  ? If  so,  what  is  the  best  sort 
to  plant  ? — Ori’INGton. 

1212  — Growing  a Wistaria.— I wish  to  grow  a 
Wistaria.  Can  1 grow  it  on  an  arch,  or  will  it  be  better 
against  a south  wall  ? Soil,  stiff  loam,  North  of  Ireland. 
Any  information  will  greatly  oblige  ?— Ladas. 

1213.  — Apple-trees.- How  can  I most  safely'  move 
some  Apple-trees  which  are  beginning  to  overshade  my 
garden,  and  absolutely  must  be  moved?  The  diameters  of 
their  stems  vary  from  4 inches  to  6 inches. — H.  M.  B. 

1214. — Plants  under  a Cedar.— Will  you  tell  me 
what  plants  will  grow  under  a Cedrus  Deodara  to  cover  the 
ground  ? I have  some  large  stones  and  soil  placed  under 
one  as  a kind  of  rocker.v  in  a town  garden. — M.  K.  S. 

1215. — Heating  a greenhouse.— I want  to  heat  a 
greenhouse.  Would  a sliw  combustion  stove  do?  The 
stove  burns  coke,  and  hot-water  pan  on  the  top.  I hear 
oil-stoves  injure  the  plants.  Is  this  so  V— A.  B.,  Dublin. 

1216. — Calycanthus  floridus.— Is  this  an  easy 
plant  to  grow  and  fiower  ? I have  had  one,  but  it  seemed 
to  die  gradually  away.  Also,  is  Luculia  gratissima  an 
easily  grown  plant,  and  are  the  flowers  scented? — J.  C.  S. 

1217. — Ampelopsis  Veitchi.- Will  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  if  the  present  is  a suitable  time  to  propagate 
Ampelopsis  I’eitchi,  and  the  method  of  doing  so— if  by- 
green  cuttings  of  ripe  wood  of  this  year's  growth  ? — Ami'e- 
LOPSl-i. 

1218  — Vallota  Lilies.- Should  be  glad  of  hints  as 
to  the  culture  of  these?  My  pots  are  full  of  good  bulbs, 
but  only'  one  spike  of  bloom  in  each.  How  deep  should 
the  bulbs  be  planted,  and  do  they  require  much.water 
ALI’IIA 

1219. — Oil-stove.— Will  anyone  tell  me  of  any  oil-stove 
l)y  which  I can  keep  frosts  out  of  a small  greenhouse  and 
not  injure  the  plants  ? Or  is  there  any  other  kinds  of  stove 
can  he  used  in  a greenhouse  where  there  are  no  pipes  or 
boiler?— M.  K.  S. 

12-20.— Hyacinths  in  glasses.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  prevent  Hyacinths  grown  in  glasses  from 
flowering  before  they  have  formed  their  stalki  properly  ? 

I find  they  often  flower  close  to  the  bulb,  and  want  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  so. — Et  C.etera. 

1221.— Early  Tomatoes.— Can  I get  Tomatoes  ripe 
by  the  first  of  May  if  I plant  now,  and  what  is  the  best 
sort  to  grow  ? 1 liave  a span- roofed  house,  4 feet  long  hy 
in  feet  wide,  facing  east  and  west  Is  now  the  time  to 
sow  to  get  fruits  in  by  May  ?— L.uus. 

1222  —Packing  Orchids.— 1 sho'ild  lie  glad  to 
know  the  best  way  of  packing  Orchids  and  other  plinls 
for  sending  from  India  to  England  ? Whether  they  should 
he  packed  dry  or  moist,  and  whether  holes  should  he  lef; 
for  air  or  hermetically  sealed  'i — A.  Barinu. 

1223.  —An  outdoor  Vine. — Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  whether  the  Vine  called  “ Vandame  Blanche,"  Whfch 
is  grown  on  the  slopes  above  Montreux,  and  from  which 
all  the  wine  is  made  in  that  part  of  Switzerland,  is  known 
in  England,  and  whether  it  has  any  other  name  in  English 
catalogues  ?— Salk. 

1221.— Heating  a small  greenhouse.— I am 
anxious  to  build  a small  greenhouse,  and  should  like  to 
heat  it  from  a kitchen-boiler,  used  for  heating  water  for  a 
hath.  1 simply  want  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the  house. 
Will  it  act?  Will  “ J.  C.  C.’’  or  any  other  letder  kindly 
advise  me?— G.  E.  H. 

122.5.— Hardy  perennials.— will  someone  kindly 
give  me  a few  suggestions  as  to  hardy  perennials  suitable 
for  the  back  of  the  garden  border,  growing,  say,  from 
3 feet  to  5 feet  in  height?  I have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  1‘hlox,  tmt  am  tired  of  this.  I think  I should  like 
the  Single  Sunflower  (perennial)  and  a few  others,  which  I 
leave  to  your  judgment.— M. 

1223  — Rose  “ Marechal  Niel.’’— I have  just  moved 
a Marii.jhal  Niel  Rose  from  the  greenhouse,  where  it  has 
been  for  two  years  (the  roots  outside),  hut  has  nude  no 
growth.  I have  put  it  against  the  house,  looking  south  ; 
it  lias  a long  liare  stem,  hut  healthy  top.  Should  I cut  it 
down,  and  how  much,  and  should  roots  be  protected 
during  the  winter  ?— J.  G.  G. 

1227. — Lapageria.— I have  a Lapageria  rosea  which 
looks  sickly.  Is  troubled  with  scale  insect,  and  has  lost 
some  of  its  foliage,  leaving  bare  stems.  It  is  in  a 7-inch  pot, 
well  drained ; soil,  peat  and  sand  ; position,  cool  end  of 
greenhouse,  with  south  aspect,  healed  in  winter.  Would 
it  spring  again  if  I cut  it  down  ' I should  say  the  plant  is 
only  a small  one,  main  stem  5 feet  long. — Ig.nurami’s. 

1228. — Eucalyptus-plants.— I have  two  Eucalyp- 
tus-plants in  pots.  In  the  winter  they  are  kept  in  a cool 
greenhouse,  where  the  frost  is  kept  out.  They  haie  now 
grown  very  tall,  with  tufts  of  leaves  at  the  top,  hut  the 
stem  all  the  way  up  is  quite  bare.  Should  I cut  the  plauts 
down,  and  how  much?  Do  they  require  new  potting 
constantly,  and  would  they  live  in  a sitting-room?— 
J.  G.  G. 

1229. — Flue  for  a small  house  for  Tomatoes. 
—I  am  much  obliged  to  “ B.  C.  R."  and  “ J.  C.  C.”  for  their 
advice  on  the  above  in  GARDE.xtNu,  of  the  15th.  I should 
like  also  if  they  would  give  me  their  advice  as  to  the  best 
way  to  grow  them?  I may  saythe  liouse  is  a lean-to  house, 
facing  south,  10  feet  at  hack,  and  3 feet  in  front.  The  .Melon- 
frame  is  6 feet  square,  facing  (he  same  way.— A Young 
Besinner. 

1230. — Glolre  de  DGon  Rose.— A Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose  planted  against  a side  of  my  house  has  overgrown 
the  roof,  and  now  all  the  flowers  are  very  high  up,  and 

) over  t he  side  of  tlie  Iiouse  there  are  only  the  thick  stems 
and  no  leaves  or  flowers.  Could  it  be  cut  right  hack,  and 
when  should  this  he  done?  The  tree  is  in  a sunny  spot, 
And  does  very  well.  1 should  he  extremely  obliged  for  any 
information.— S.  G. 

1231. — Rose  Mareclial  Niel.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  what  time  would  be  best  to  get  a plant  of  Marechal 
Niel  Rose  and  also  a Red  Gloire  de  Dijon  for  planting  in  a 
greenhouse,  which  is  onl.v  a little  healed  in  winter?  Also, 
when  a Marie  Van  Houtte  should  he  O'St  back  V It  is  now 
loo  straggling,  and  did  uol  flower  well.  It  is  against  one 
side  of  the  house  inside,  and  two  years  ago  flowered  beau- 
tifully, hut  looks  too  full  of  old  wood  now.— S.  G. 


1232. — Lapageria  rosea.— I have  a large  plant  of 
this  in  a cold  greenhouse.  It  grows  in  a square  lio.x,  4 feet 
wide  and  deep,  filled  up  with  brown  peat,  silver-sand,  and 
hones.  The  plant  climbs  around  some  pillars  and  trellis, 
and  lias  given  plenty  of  flowers  during  the  past  five  years, 
but  now,  although  it  looks  healthy,  very  few  flowers  are 
shown.  What  is  to  be  done  ? Does  the  Lapageria  require 
pruning,  and,  if  so,  at  what  time  of  the  year?— VTllakane. 

1233.  — A Tea  Rose.— I have  a Tea  Rose-tree  planted 
eighteen  months  ago,  which  is  being  trained  up  the  side  of 
the  house.  It  has  grown  very  fast,  and  is  three  times  the 
size  it  was  when  planted.  I wish  to  cover  the  side  of  the 
house  with  it.  Would  it  be  wise  to  let  it  go  on  growing  at 
its  present  rate,  and  nail  it  to  the  side  of  the  house,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  out  the  new  shoots?  If  you  advise 
me  to  cut  the  tree,  will  you  kindly  say  how  much  I am  to 
cut  off  ? — A.  E. 

1234. — Treatment  of  a Chrysanthemum.— 

Any  hints  on  Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Robert  Owen  will  be 
much  appreciated.  Is  it  of  delicate  constitution  or  difficult 
to  grow  ? With  me  it  seems  particularly  liable  to  all  insect 
pests,  and  mildew  as  well  when  housed.  Being  Anemone- 
flowered,  I have  not  given  larger  pots  than  8-inch,  and  the 
foliage  is  of  a particularly  dark-green.  When  should  cut- 
tings be  taken,  and  what  is  the  correct  treatment  from 
that  time  onwards  ? — Ignoramus. 

1235. — Mulched  fruit-trees.— I see  it  elated  in 
Gardening  that  trees  that  have  been  mulched  sliould  now 
have  the  mulch  removed.  Does  this  apply  to  Peach-trees 
against  a wall  with  fruit  still  hanging,  or  should  I wait 
till  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  ? Also,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  plan  to  cut  back  now  (instead  of  waiting  till  the 
winter  pruning)  an  espalier  Apple-tree  that  has  just  been 
root-pruned  on  account  of  its  too  luxuriant  growth,  as  I 
notice  it  has  drooped  a little  ?— T.  G. 

1236. — Hlmantophyllum.— In  the  spring  I bought 
a Himantophyllum,  said  to  be  ten  years  old— in  flower,  of 
course.  It  is  in  a 9-inch  pot,  and  numbers  of  thick,  fleshy 
roots  are  projecting  out  of  soil.  Should  it  be  repotted,  and 
when  ? The  plant  looks  well,  is  making  leaves  freely,  and 
several  offsets  are  now  showing.  Should  these  be  taken  off  ? 
Mave  I done  rightly  in  keeping  in  greenhouse,  unheated 
since  April,  or  does  it  require  cold-frame  treatment?  Any 
information  will  greatly  oblige. — Ignoramus. 

1237. — Rose  Red  Gloire.— Will  someone  please 
advise  me  about  a Red  Gloire  Rose-tree?  In  June  last  it 
was  knocked  out  of  its  pot  and  put  in  a border.  Since 
then  it  has  thrown  up  a stem  5 feet  long  with  several 
branches.  Should  these  branches  l)e  allowed  to  remain  I 
All  the  growth  from  the  base  has  been  nipped  off  to  give 
strength  to  the  main  stem.  Is  the  treatment  right,  and, 
if  so,  when  may  I expect  it  to  bloom?  Nu  heat ; locality, 
a few  miles  north  of  Manchester.— O.  P.  Jess. 

4238.— Galllardia  grandlflora.— Will  “ C.  C.” 
please  say  whether  I hive  done  right  in  potting  up  a few 
(Jiillardia  grandiflora(l  did  it  before  I saw  his  answer  to 
1837)  to  winter  them  in  a cold  frame?  I should  like  to 
bloom  a few  in  pots  next  spring  in  greenhouse  (heated). 
Will  he  kindly  advise  me  how  to  do  this,  and  what  size  of 
pot  will  he  necessary  ? Will  they  want  pinching  to  make 
them  grow  bushy?  Also  will  he  give  me  the  names  of 
about  half-a-dozen  annuals  or  perennials  that  would  bloom 
in  pots?  1 want  them  for  decorative  purposes.— O.  P.  Jess. 

1239.— Scarlet  Runners  for  pickling.- Seeing 
it  stated  in  Gardening  that  Scarlet  Runners  were  good  for 
pickling,  and  having  more  than  was  wanted,  I inquired 
how  it  Avas  done.  One  person  told  me  to  put  in  alternate 
layers  of  Beans  and  salt,  and  to  take  the  ends  off,  and 
string  those  that  wanted  stringing.  Another,  to  put  them 
in  just  as  they  were.  Then  another  to  cut  them  up  and 
make  three  or  four  pieces  ot  one,  so  I did  as  the  first  one 
told  me.  Now,  will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  which  is  the 
right  way,  because  now  they  (the  servants)  have  come 
home  they  have  cut  them  all  up  ? And  also  if  they  will 
lose  their  flavour  hy  being  cut  up  any  more  than  by  being 
left  whole  ?— A.  Ashby. 

1210.— Tennis-court,  &c.— I have  a small  tennis- 
court  at  the  back  of  my  house.  One  side  (north)  against 
the  house  ; the  west  side  has  a Laurel-hedge  at  the  back 
and  a border  in  the  front ; tlie  south  side  has  a deep,  sloping 
back,  fitted  with  shrubs,  and  a small  border  along  the  top 
against  the  tennis-court,  and  the  east  side  has  a low  wail  and 
Ijiurel-hedge  I am  wanting  to  make  a bed  of  Roses. 
Would  they  look  and  do  well  across  the  corner  of  the  south 
and  east  portion  ? I do  not  think  it  would  spoil  the  court, 
as  we  only  play  croipiet,  and  not  tennis.  I have  also  a 
Sinai)  garden  the  south  side  of  the  house.  It  is  at  present 
laid  out  in  six  raised  beds.  The  bank  slopes  very  con- 
siderably  from  the  drive  to  the  wall,  so  that  the  border 
under  the  wall  is  very  much  hidden.  There  are,  unfor- 
tunately, two  stumps  of  trees  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn, 
and  one  large  tree  at  the  end  by  the  Ferns.  Can  you 
suggest  any  way  by  which  I can  lay  out  this  little  bit  of 
ground  to  adi-antage?  If  I keep  the  beds  I thought  of 
filling  them  with  bulbs,  but  I shall  wait  your  reply,  which 
I hope  to  find  in  this  week's  Gardening.  Do  you  think  the 
raised  beds  would  look  well  v;ith  a band  of  flowers,  low, 
running  along  to  connect  them  ? The  beds  are  rather  small 
at  present.  I could  make  them  large,  so  as  only  to  have 
5 feet  instead  of  9 feet  between  them.  I think  I ought  to 
say  that  the  soil  is  excellent,  but  the  situation  very  windy. 
— E.  F.  H. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

*,*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  pared,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illdb- 
TRATSD,  37,  Southamptonstreet,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— .V.  Forteath.—I,  Bocconia  cor- 
data  ; 2,  Specimen  dried  up  ; 3,  Helianthus  nmltiflorn.-i ; 

4,  A species  of  Spirina. .4Wrrs'o/!.— Fern,  1,  Laslrea 

corymbosa  ; 2 and  3,  InsnffiAient  specimens. G.  II. — 1, 

Send  again  ; 2,  A Bellflower  ; 3,  Pernettya  macronata  ; 4, 
Solidagb  vigaurea ; 5,  G,  7,  8,  0,  Not  recognised ; Red- 
berried  plant,  Pyracantha  ; 26,  Berberidopsis  coiallina. 

Names  of  fruit.— G.  Barfoot,  Sandford  —Apples : 
1,  King  Pippin ; 2,  Yellow  Ingestrie ; 3,  Five-crowned 
Pippin;  4,  Rymer  ; 5,  Northern  Greening;  6,  Seek-no- 
Furcher  ; 7,  Wellington.  Pears  : 1 and  2,  Appear  to  be 

identical,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien. Kyfu/i.— I'ears  : 1, 

Vicar  of  Winkfield ; 2,  4’au  quelin  , 3,  Not  recognised;  4, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey;  5,  Autumn  Crassane;  6 and  7, 
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Marie  Louise  ; 8,  Clou  Morceau  ; 9,  Comte  i!e  Lamy  ; 10, 
Not  recognised  ; 11,  Winter  Nelis. Box  received  with- 
out name  or  address,  containing  Appie  Pig’s  Nose. 

C.  T.  C.— Apples:  1,  Winter  Queening;  2,  Five-crowned 
Pippin ; 3,  Northern  Greening ; 4,  Probably  Brown 

Beurr6  ; Others  not  recognised, CTeecdo/i.— Pears  : 1, 

Olou  Morceau  ; 2,  Not  recognised  ; 3 and  5,  Fruit  over 
ripe  aiid  smashed  up  ; 2 and  5 are,  we  think,  identical. 

Winter  Nelis. Fruitier.— The  Pears  sent  are  apparently 

all  local  kinds,  which  we  cannot  name. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


12U.  — Egg-production  from  Mlnorcas 

(Minorca ). — Your  record  is  a good  one,  especially  as  the 
hens  were  laying  throughout  the  winter.  Statements  such 
as  yours  are  valuable,  because  they  help  to  convince 
poultry-keepers  in  general  that  fowls  will  pay  if  properly 
managed.  Y’ou  should  be  careful  to  keep  some  pullets 
from  your  present  stock,  and  cockerels  should  also  com- 
mand good  prices  for  use  in  other  yards,— Doultino. 

1116. —Keeping  Fowls.— The  querist's 
birds  are  merely  frightened  in  some  way.  All 
active  Fowls  in  their  younger  days  are  easily 
disturbed  by  strange  people  or  animals  coming 
near  them,  but  are  tame  enough  if  their  regular 
attendant  is  never  accompanied  by  outsiders 
when  he  goes  to  feed  them.  It  may  be  that 
this  disagreeable  feature  is  brought  about  by 
the  use  of  a male  bird  which  is  more  wild  than 
the  rest  of  his  species,  and,  if  so,  the  trait  is 
inherited.  “ G.  F.  C.”  will  best  know  whether 
it  is  possible  for  the  birds  to  be  frightened  in 
any  way.  This  is  the  only  solution  of  the 
mystery  which  presents  itself  to  me,  and  the 
only  advice  I can  give  is  for  the  querist  to  guard 
against  fright  in  every  possible  way. — Dotjlting. 

1078. — Fowl  dying. — It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  say  exactly  why  your  pullet  died  on 
the  nest.  The  presumption  is  she  was  egg- 
bound,  and  this  niight  have  been  brought  on  by 
the  use  of  too  much  forcing  food.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  other  internal  disorders 
were  present,  though  I think  it  unlikely.  I do 
not  understand  what  is  meant  by  ‘’grubs  on 
the  shells  ” of  the  eggs  when  first  laid.  1 would 
recommend  you  not  to  feed  too  freely  with  fat- 
producing  foods.  Overfed  pullets  are  apt  to 
suffer  from  disease  of  the  egg  organ. — Doultini;. 

1 1 15.  Fowls  losing  their  feathers.— 

“ J.  M.  C.’’  must  pardon  me  for  telling  him 
plainly  that  he  is  torturing  his  Fowls,  and  is 
certainly  guilty  of  illtreatment  to  animals.  His 
run  is  about  sufficient  to  accommodate  half-a- 
dozen  fowls,  but  he  keeps  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
six.  Even  experienced  poultry- keepers  would 
not  succeed  under  such  circumstances.  The  only 
remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  clear  out  the  whole 
stock  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  then  dig 
over  the  run  and  sow  with  Grass-seeds.  When 
there  is  a compact  turf,  he  may  buy  about  six 
Fowls,  and  then  matters  willgowell. — Doultino. 

Until  the  last  few  years  my  Fowls  lost 

their  feathers  to  a dreadful  extent,  and  they 
would  peck  them  out  of  each  other,  often 
swallowing  them.  Some  friends  said  they  had 
not  enough  exercise  ; others,  that  they  had  no*, 
sufficient  green  food,  and  that  it  would  be  well 
to  tie  it  in  bunches  ami  hang  it  rather  high, 
making  them  jump  for  it.  Alas  ! as  a remedy 
all  failed.  At  last  I thought  of  Parrots  losing 
their  feathers  if  any  kind  of  grease  is  given  to 
them,  and  knowing  that  all  scraps  and  refuse 
grease  was  mixed  with  the  Fowls’  food,  I imme- 
diately ordered  that  no  grease  of  any  kind  should 
be  given  them.  In  leas  than  a month  there  was  a 
marked  improvement.  They  have  been  perfectly 
healthy  and  w'ell  feathered  ever  since. — E.  M. 


BEKS. 


1077.— A beginner  In  Bee  keeping.— In  my  note 
under  the  above  heading  the  price  of  unicomb  hive  should 
have  been  from  about  £3  to  £3  instead  of  3s.  to  5s.— 
J.  C.  H. 


"DOSES  IN  POTS,  from  15s.  to  36s.  per  dozen, 

-tv  preparfd  for  forcing,  exceptionally  well  ripened  this 
year,  all  best  kinds.  Lift  post  free.— GEO.  COOLING  & 
Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Bath. 

FJ LIMBING  ROSES  IN  POTS,  with  long 

shoots,  for  immediate  effect,  from  2s.  Gd.  to  7a.  Gd.  each. 
Mardchal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  L'Ideal,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Glimtiing  Niphetos,  Climbing  Rerle  des  Jardins,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  and  many  others.— GEO.  COOLING  & .SONS, 
The  Nurseries,  Bath, 

nLD-FASHIONED  and  GARDEN  ROSES.— 

t-'  Our  Unique  C(  llection  ; all  kinds  of  Single,  Miniature, 
Moss,  Buttonhole,  Provence,  Brier,  and  other  old  and  new 
garden  Boars.  Descriptive  List  post  free.— GEO.  COOLING 
s SONS,  Tne  Nurserie.s,  Bath. 


CANADIAN  APPLES. 

In  Cases,  each  holding  16  doz  , price  30a.  per  case,  delivered 
at  any  railway  station  in  England  and  Scotland.  Barrels 
(equal  each  Ittwo  cases)  at  the  same  price,  only  the  fruit 
smaller.  Cases  of  three  sizes  of  partitions,  as  follows  :— 

A Case 35  in.  sqrs. 

B Case 

C Case 25  ,, 

All  applications  to  lie  made  direct  to— 

J.  J.  RUTHERFORD, 

St.  Hilda’s,  Casperiaux,  King’s  Co., 

]XT  O "V  A.  SS  C O T X A.  . 

DUTCH  BULBS. 

The  Cheapest  Price  List  to  be  had  Free  from 

J.  D.  HAMON,  BULB  IMPORTER, 

JAMAICA  ROW,  BIRMINGHAM. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT 
WALLFLOWERS. 

Strong  plants  Early  Feltham,  tlie  heat  and  earliest,  2s.  Gd. 
per  lOU  : 20s.  i.er  l.UOU,  carriage  paid. 

12  strong  plants  of  extra  selected  PANSIES,  tiiieat  colours 
proenralile,  tree  for  Is.  Gd.  : separate  colours,  if  desired,  same 
price.  12  good  plants  PRIMULA,  to  bloom  shortly,  free  tor 
Is.  6d. 

W.  E.  TIDY.  Brookhanipton  Nurseries,  Havant,  Hants. 


GREENHOUSE  & CONSERVATORY  PLANTS 


VERY  BEST  KINDS. 


ASKEW’S  CRESTED  NATIVE  FERNS. 

Splendid  varieties.  List,  ^d.  Fern  Culture,  6^d.,  free. 

W.  F.  ASKEW,  Borrowdale  Hotel,  Keswick. 

I llustrated  Fern  Culture,  Is.  Id. 


LILIUM  HARRISI.-Superior  bulbs,  5 to  7 inches 
round,  2s  3d.  doz,.  I6s.  lUU ; Freesia  ref.  alba,  large  and  fine, 
bd.  doz.,  3s.  100 : enormous  bulbs,  9d.  doz.,  4s.  6d.  100,  carriage 
paid.  All  bulbs  at  wholesale  prices.  Interesting  Catalogue 
free. — A.  B.  GREENFIELD.  10,  Nurth-street,  Wandsworth. 


pARNATIONS,doz.,3s.  6d. , including  K.  Hole, 
^ Ketton  Rose,  Germania,  Muir,  Raby.  &c.  Carnations  per 
100.  Herbaceous  plants.  Lists.— HOPKINS,  Mere.  Knutsford. 


r*HEAP  BULBS  for  planting  in  shrubberies, 
L/  plantations,  &c.,  in  quantities.  Daffodils,  8gl.,03. ; dbl.,  15s. 
and  20s. ; Pheasant-eye  Narcias,  3s.  and  5s. ; w inter  Aconites, 
fs.  and  8s.  ; Snowdrops,  4s., 5s.,  and  7s.  perl, 000.  Car.  pd.  over 
5s.— JOHNSIONK,  Bulb  Grower,  Long  Sutton,  Wisbech. 

HARNATIONS  & PICOTEES.— Finest  exhibi- 

^ tion  var.,  strong  rooted  layers,  true  to  name,  4s.  doz.,  free. 
— WI LLIAM  KENYON.  Walmersley,  Bury,  Lancashire. 
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eties  Regal  ami  SIiow  PelargoiiiuniB 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  (Geraniums)  ..  ..3 

Pearson’s  do ..  ..3 

Myrtles  (flowering)  0 

Heliotropes. 0 

Hydrangea 0 


pARNATIONS. — 12  choice  select  named  vari- 

L/  eties,  car.  paid,  4s.  ; all  strong,  well-rooted,  hardy  stuff. 
— J.  ,T.  SMITH,  Wansford-road,  Wansford. 

PASSlUN-FLOVVER.S,  strong,  3,  2s.;  Christ- 

mas  Roses,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Hardy  Lilies,  G,  Is.  9»  ; Pinks 
(dbl. ),  S.  Williams,  20,  Is.  fid.,  free.— LANE,  Sydenham,  Belfast. 

80  non  maiden -HAIR  FERN8,  12, 

0\J^\J\J\J  Is.  ; 6 large  Greenhouse  Ferns,  Is.  3d.; 
large  i»lants  for  present  effect,  Is.  3d.  each;  Ferns,  Palms, 
Dracseuas,  and  Indiarubber-plants. 


Having  more  chrysanthemums 

than  we  can  pot,  will  send  25  for  Is.  3d.  ; large  plants  in 
pots,  3s.  6d.  dozen. 

■VIUHAT  NEXT  ’? — Bulbs  and  plants,  Is.  3d. 

■ • 100:  Tulips.  Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Iris,  Gladiolus,  Daffo- 

dils, Narcissus  Pheasant-Eye  and  Double  White,  Pansies, 
Pinks,  Sweet  Williams,  Daisie.s,  Canterbury  Bells,  Carna- 
tions, WaUflo\4^rs,  Pyrethrum. 

70  000  begonias  for  Winter  Blooming. 

• VJj  V./V/V../  Plants  set  with  bud,  6,  Is.  3d.  ; 12,  Is.  9d. 
Gloxinias,  Is.  3d.  dozen.  Carriage  paid. 

TURNER,  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helens. 


2s., 
Gd. ; 


fTYACINTHS. — 10,  all  difi'erent  named, 

TJ-  free;  5 of  each  (50  roots),  Gs.  fid.  ; mixed,  10,  Is. 

50,  4a.  6d.  ; 100,  8s.  6d.  Tulips,  10  varieties,  5 of  each,  separate, 
2s. ; 25  of  each  (250  rgots),  7s.  6d. ; mixed,  Is.  Hd  lUU.  Narcis- 
sus, 5 varieties,  10  of  each,  separate,  2s.  fid. ; 50  of  each  (250 
roots),  7a.  6d.  Roman  Hyacinths,  10,  Is.  ; 100,  os.  First  size 
Freesias,  25.  Is. ; 100.  4a.  Narcissus,  Roman,  25,  1s.  fid. ; 100, 
4s.  ; grandiflorus,  23.  2s.  ; 100,  5s.  ; Paper-white,  25,  Is.  fid.; 
100,  4s.  Lilium  camliaum,  2o,  Is.  fid.  ; 100,  5s.  Jonquils,  25, 
Is.  ; 100,  3a.  fid.  Bulb  Catalogue  free.— LOADER,  Addington- 
grove,  Sydenham,  Londoo. 


OURPLUS  PLANTS. — 3 new  Streptocarpus, 

9 lovely  Francoas,  12  Cinerarias,  2 Arums,  3 B<»gonias, 
2 Eupatorium,  1 Sparmannia,  2 Ferns,  6 Geraniums,  1 
Plumbago,  2 Irapatiens,  6 Fuchsias,  5 Margaret  Carnations  ; 
54  plants,  4s.  6d.,  free.  1 fine  Palm  and  3 beautiful  Green- 
house Climbers,  worth  2s.,  gratis  with  each  order.— HEAD 
GARDENER,  46,  Warwick-road.  Banbury. 


HARNATIONS. — 6 pairs  well-rooted  layers, 

L/  correctly  named,  3s. ; Crimson  Clove,  2s.  9d.  doz. ; 50  for 
IQs.,  hee.— GRANGE,  Sliepperton,  Middlesex. 

pOST  A CARD  to  WALTER  HAWES; 

•L  Bath,  for  his  Price  List  of  surprisingly  cheap  and  sure 
Flowering  Dutch  Bulbs. 

■pjAFFODILS,  RARE  TULIPS,  AND  IRIS.— 

" Hartland's unique  “Little  Book'’  for  1894,  with  very  low 
prices,  post  free  on  application.  Please  secure  a copy,  and 
send  your  forward  orders  to — W.  BAYLOR  HARTLAT'JD, 
Bulb  Grower  and  Seedsman,  Cork,  Ireland.  Established  1810. 


Ferns,  Evergreen. — 12  different  hardy,  large- 
rooted  Irish  Feathery  Ferns,  fit  for  any  place,  2s.  6d. , free  ; 
G clumps  of  the  rareGentianaverna,  2s.  fid. ; 3 Dryas  octopetala, 
2s.  Price  liist  of  3,000  sorts  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Plants  and  Ferns,  Id.— O'KELLY,  Ballyvaughan,  Co.  Clare. 

HARNATIONS.  — 2,000  to  Offer.  — Strong 

L'  plants  from  open  ground,  from  4s.  doz.  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue bee.— PRICE,  Florist,  Kingstanley,  Gloucestershire. 


Maidcn-hair  Ferns 

Sutton’s  Cyclamen  3 fi 

Begonia  nitida  alba,  each  0 3 

Diplacus  glutinosus,  each  0 3 

3 Valiotas  (Scarborough  Lilies)  15 

All  strong,  healthy  young  plants,  correctly  named,  iiacked 
with  tlxeir  earth  in  damp  Moss,  free  by  return,  cash  with 
Order.  Not  less  than  2s.  fid.  worth  sent.  The  whole  of  the 
above  free  for  15s. 

REV.  VICAR, 

EVERTON  VICARAGE,  BAWTRY,  NOTTS^ 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

12  PRIMULAS,  choice  mixed  . . ..  ..  ..  la.  6d. 

12  PRIMULAS,  Old  Dout.le  White 6s,  Od. 

12  CINERARIAS,  Dwarf  French  ..  ..  l3.  Gd. 

12  PELARGONIUMS,  exhibition  aorta  . . . . ta.  Od. 

All  Post  Free  for  Cash.  Smaller  quantities  same  rate. 

J.  JE»  O "W  X:- 3E5  "Y, 

FLORIST,  PHILADELPHIA,  NORWICH. 


RESTLkMkX  S GABPgSa- 

OANNELL&SONSl 

^ ne  Great  seen 

SWANUEY.  KEISi.^ 


OLD  CLOVE  CARNATIONS. 

Thousands  of  this  beautiful  old  favourite  for  sale,  strong 
plants,  well  rooted,  also  Gloire  de  Nancy  and  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole,  at  3s.  per  doz,  Malmaisons  and  Germanias,  at  4s.  per 
doz.  StrODgplantB  of  the  magnificent  new  crimson  Carnation 
Uriah  Pike,  2s.  each.  The  Silver  Medals  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  (1894)  and  the  Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhi- 
bition (1893)  have  been  awarded  for  my  splendid  Carnations. 
Pretty  Ferns,  suitable  for  vases,  from  2s.  per  doz.  upwards. 
Graceful  Palms,  6d.  each  and  upwards.  I was  awarded  four 
Silver  Medals  at  the  International  Horticultural  and  Garden- 
ing and  Forestry  Exhibitions  for  Palms,  &c.  Strong,  bushy 
plants  of  the  Anipelopsis  Veitchi  (self-clinging  creeper),  from 
Is.  to  2s.  Cd.  each.  Splendid  Collections  of  named  Hyacinths, 
for  pots  and  glasses,  my  selection,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Bedding 
ditto,  from  2s  per  doz.  Tulips,  from  4s.  6d  per  100.  Crocus, 
from  Is.  3d.  to  3s.  per  100.  Other  bulbs  and  roots  equally 
cheap.  Bouquets,  wreaths,  and  crosses  at  very  moderate 
charges.  Orders  by  post  promptly  executed. — J.  \VALBORN, 
Court  Florist,  Cedars  Nursery,  West  Kemiiigtoii.  

qPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.  — 'Wallflowtrs, 

Sweet  Williams,  Yellow  Alyssum,  Silene  compacta,  all 
Is.  3d.  100;  9s.  1,000.  Double  German  Walls.,  Bromplon 
Stocks,  and  Border  Pinks,  9d.  doz.  Carnation  Margarita  and 
Mrs.  Sinkins,  Is,  doz.  All  good  plants,  free. — JOHN 
NORFOUK,  Wilburton,  Ely,  Cambs. 


HARDEN  BULBS.— Lilies,  white,  Is.  Cd.  ; 

^ orange,  3s.  ; red,  3s.;  yellow,  3s.  dozen.  500  varieties.  Nar- 
cissus, cheapest  in  England.  Compare  our  prices  before 
buying  elsewhere.— D’ALCORN,  Nurserymen.  (Spalding. 

HARDEN  BULBvS.— 100  Snowdrops,  Is.  9d.  ; 

^ Scillas,  Is.  6d.  ; Aconites,  Is.  fid. ; Crocuses,  Is.  Gd.  ; Nar- 
cissus, 2s. ; Jonquils,  3s.  (3d. ; Tulips,  4s.  12  Hyacinths,  2s., 

all  free. — D’ALCORN  Spalding. 


"DEACHEY’S  ROSES.  — 12  splendid  Show 

^ Roses,  named,  all  distinct,  good  plants  that  bloomed 
well  past  season,  6s  ; 50,  22s.  WALLFLOWERS,  SWEET 
WILLIAMS,  strong  young  plants,  25,  Is.  ANTIRRHINUM, 
FOXGLOVES,  Is.  doz.  Free  for  cash.  — BEACHEY, 
JENKIN  & CO.,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 

"DEACHEY’S  PINKS. — All  gi-and  hardy  border 

varieties.  Plant  now.  12,  in  6 named  varieties,  3s.  6d. 
12  Paddington,  Mrs.  Sinkins,  or  Beauty.  2s.  Gd. ; 100,  in  (3 
sorts,  24s. ; all  well  rooted.  CARNATIONS,  border,  6s.  dozen, 
tree,  6 for  4s.  Bouvardias,  G for  2s.  Gd.  Free  for  cash.— 
BEACHEY,  JENKIN  & CO.,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 

"nOUBLE  BLUE  VIOLETS.— Marie  Louise, 

-h'  Strong  clumps,  to  bloom  all  winter,  2s.  per  dozen  ; 
15s.  per  100,  on  rail.  Smaller  plants  cheaper  on  application 
to  — W.  DRAPER,  Montvale  Gardens,  Hallatrow,  near 
Bristol.  


OTKAWBERRY  PLANTS.— Paxton’s, 2s.  100, 

free;  7s.  GlI.  1,000,  on  rail;  cheaper  for  10,000.  — H. 
BOTriNG,  Botley,  Hants. 


■yiOLETS  (double). — Strong  plants  now  ready 

V for  frames.  Marie  Louise  (colour  violet),  Comte  Brazza 
(white),  De  Parme  (lavender),  3s.  doz.,  post  free.- JOHN 
COLLINS,  Melton.  Woodbridge,  Sutt'olk. 

HLEMATIS,  &c.,  10  var.,  3s.  ; 5 var..  Is.  6d.  ; 

L/  3 var.,  Is.  Roses,  12  var.,  3s. : 3 var.,  Is.,  extra  strong,  free. 
Carnations,  2,000  var.,  12,  Is.  fid. ; ICO,  10s.  Seed,  Gd.  to  £2. 
List.  BROUNT,  Crowboro'.  Huasex. 

T^ALLFLOWERS,  line  plants.  — 12  eacli  Bel 
■ Y voir  Castle,  Crawford  Beauty.  Blood-red,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  Harbinger,  Primrose  Dame,  Golden  Tom  Thumb, 
Purple,  Yellow  Dresden,  lot,  free,  2s.  24  Double  German, 
free.  Is.  Canterbury  Bells,  double  and  single,  24,  free,  Is. 
Blood-red  Wallflowers,  100,  free.  Is.  Gd.  — J.  DUCKEK, 

Haxey,  Bawtry, 

HAKNAT10N8. — Border  varieties,  exception- 

^ ally  strong  plants : Mrs.  Muir,  Raby,  Crimson  Clove, 
Germania,  K.  Hole,  Boulanger,  I*riuce  Orange,  Dundas,  &c. 
My  selection,  4s.  Gd.  doz.— J.  M.  BLAMEY,  Penryn,  Cornwall. 

■pULBS  ! BULBS  ! — Plant  at  once  for  good 

^ flowers  next  year.  Good  Snowdrops,  7s.  fid.  per  i,000. 
Lent  Lilies  or  Daffodils,  3s.  fid.  per  1,000.  Smaller  bulbs 
cheaper. — A.  CROSS  Gardener,  Wisbech. 
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BARGAINS  IN  BULBS. 

aUALITY  UNSURPASSED. 

30.000  Freesia  refracta  alba,  4d.  per  dozen,  2s.  6d.  per  100. 
30,»)t)0  Gladiolus  The  Bride  and  Pick  of  Holland,  6d.  doz., 

2s.  Od.  per  li)0. 

30,00)  Narcissu.s,  fine  large  bulbs,  4d.  per  doz.,  Is.  9d.  per  100. 

23.000  Lilium  Harrisi,  cannot  be  beaten,  Is.  Od.  doz.,  l‘2s.  100. 
23,000  Lilium  candidum,  large  plump  bulbs,  Is.  3<l.  doz.,  8j.  lUO. 

23.000  Galanthus  Elwe.si,  Giant  Snowdrop.  3d.  doz.,  Is.  9d.  100. 

25.000  Amaryllis,  grand  bulbs,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.,  IG.s.  per  100. 

50.000  Anemones,  grand  assortment,  4d.  per  doz.,  2s.  6d.  100. 

50.000  Arums,  strong  roots,  2s.  Od.  per  doz..  ICs.  per  100. 

25.000  Cyclamens,  good  assortment,  2s.  per  doz.,  12s.  per  100. 

50.000  Chionodoxa  Lucilin?,  assorted.  Is.  9d.  per  100,  16s.  1,000. 

25.000  Lily  of  the  Valley  for  forcing,  3s.  6d.  100,  Is  3d.  per  25. 

20.000  Spirrea  japonica,  extra  strong  clumps,  12s.  100,  2s.  doz. 
Azaleas,  Oamellias,  Rhododendron  Hybrid,  with  buds. 

Prices  on  application.  Carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  3s. 

BIRCHALL  BROS.  & CO., 

20,  POLYGON  ROAD,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

*pOSES!  ROSES! — Order  at  once.  The  finest 

Tv  lot  ever  offered.  12  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  best  named 
varieties,  5s.  6d. ; 6,  3s.  Tea-scentod  and  Noisettes,  12,  7s.  ; 
6.  4s.  Extra  tall  specimens  of  Mar^ohtd  Niel,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Red  Gloire,  Reved’Or,  Mad.  Bcrard,3V.  A.  Richardson, 
&c.,  3 to  G ft.  high,  Is.  3d.  each ; 3,  3s.  6d. ; 6,  5s. ; lUs.  doz. 
All  carriage  paid.  Rose  and  general  plane  Catalogue  post 
free. — H.  ENGLISH  k CO.,  ClaptonNursery,  near  Clevedon. 

TOVELY  CUT  ROSE  BUDS,  with  foliage, 

TJ  carefully  packed,  carriage  paid,  25,  Is.  6d. ; 50,  2s.  6d. ; 
100,  4s.  Maiden-hair  fronds,  2s.  6d.  per  100.— H.  ENGLISH 
Si.  CO.,  Clapton  Nurseries,  near  Clevedon. 


*pLANT  NOW. — Wallflowers,  yellow,  brown, 

T red,  &c.,  50,  Is.  9d.  ; 100,  3s.  DouVde  German,  Is.  3d.  doz. 
Iceland  Poppies,  Is.  6d.  doz.  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink,  Is.  lOd.  doz. 
100  assorted  perennials,  os.,  named  and  carriage  paid.  Cata- 
logue “gratis.”— H.  ENGLISH  & CO.,  Clapton  Nursery, 
Clevedon. 

’DROIT  TREES. — Order  now. — Fine  trees, 

T splendidly  rooted.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  Standards, 
Pyramids,  and  dwarf-trained,  for  walls,  &c.,  2s.  9d.  each  ; 
3 for  6s. ; 6,  10s. ; 18s.  doz.,  carriage  paid.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 3 for  7s.  6d.  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries, 4s.  6d.  doz.  Best  varieties,  all  named,  and  carriage 
paid.— H.  ENGLISH  & CO.,  Clapton  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

TJUTCH  BULBS,  Choicest,  low  prices,  — 

D Special  Collections  direct  from  the  growers.  Catalogue 
post  free, — J.  F.  JANSEN,  Sole  Agent,  16,  Water-lane, 
Great  Tower-street,  London,  E C.  Remittance  to  accompany 
Mrdttr. 


A GENUINE  OFFER  OF  GOOD  PLANTS.— 

Tl-  Auricula,  e.xtra  fine  plants  and  sorts,  Is.  Gd.  d jz.  ; lO.s.  100. 
Violets,  Marie  Louise,  best  double  blue,  Is.  3d.  doz.  Violets, 
Comte  de  Brazza,  gratul  double  white.  Is.  6d.  doz.  Myosotis, 
New  Victoria,  dwarf,  compact  like  little  balls  of  blue,  9d.  doz.  ; 
5s.  100.  — TOWNSEND  BROS.,  The  Nurseries,  Bloxham, 
Oxon. 


XJ  T O H 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES  EVERY  DAY. 

5,000  LOTS  SOLD  WEEKLY. 

IWTESSRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

-I^T  sell  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C-,  EVERY  DAY,  at  12, 
large  consignments  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus, 
and  other  Bulbs,  received  direct  from  Holland.  Commissions 
carefully  executed  for  those  unable  to  attend.  Goods  packed 
and  forwarded  to  all  parts. 

Sixpence  in  stamps  remitted  to  the  Auctioneers,  as  above, 
will  ensure  a supply  of  Catalogues  for  12  sales. 

N.B.  — Sales  of  Plants  every  Monday  and  Thursday; 
Orchids  every  Friday. 


DUTCH  BULBS.  DUTCH  BULBS. 

SALES  NE\RLY  EVERY  DAY.  IN  LARGE  AND 
SMALL  LOTS  TO  SUIT  ALL  BUYERS. 

-[WTR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 

•LYX  at  his  Great  Rooms,  33,  King-street,  Coveut  Garden, 
nearly  every  day,  at  12.30,  first-class  consignments  of  choice 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  and  ether  Bulks, 
arriving  daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  the  finest 
possible  condition. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


WATERLOO  NURSERIES. 

rPHOUSANDS  of  TREES,  PLANTS,  and 

X SHRUBS,  &c.,  TO  BE  SOLD  by  Arthur  E.  Wilby, 
on  October  17  and  18, 1894,  commencing  each  day  at  9 30  a.m., 
in  lots  suitable  for  smallest  gardens. 

Trains  leave  Huddersfield  Station  every  hour  for 
Waterloo. 

Catalogues,  3d.  each,  ready  September  28,  on  application 
to  E.  A.  Beaumont  & Co.,  Chartered  Accountant  and 
Estate  Agent.s,  28,  Queen-street,  Huddersfield. 


ES  xxr  Z 3ES  ^ 3KT 

THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 


"DOR  particulars  as  to  reduced  passages,  for 

X pamphlets,  &c , published  under  authority  of  the 
Government,  and  testimonials  from  many  recent  settlers, 
send  or  call  at 

W.  COURTNEY’S 

New  Zealand  Colonisation  and  Farmers’  Bureau, 

S3,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C. 


T C.  STEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL, 
U . SCIENTIFIC,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  SALE 
ROOMS,  38,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  London.  Estab- 
lished 1780.  Sales  by  Auction  nearly  every  day.  Catalogue 
on  application  or  post  tree. 


ns.  EACH.— I will  send  a good  WATER- 

« PROOF  SHEET,  46  in.  by  42  in.,  post  free,  for  2s, 
From-HY.  J.  GASSON,  Rye. 


T IGHT  waterproof  ESHEET8,  6 ft.  long, 

XJ  3 ft.  wide,  2s.  6d. ; or  6 ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide,  5s. ; very 
strong,  with  brass  eyelet-holes,  cost  four  times  the  money. 
Post  free  from — HY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Government  Con 
tractor.  Rye. 


HARDENER,  HEAD,  age  37,  married. — Thos, 

^ Fletcher,  for  the  past  five  years  gardener  to  Captain 
Gaskell,  Kiddington  Hall,  is  now  at  liberty  to  engage  with 
any  lady  or  gentleman  reauiring  a gardener.  First-class 
character  and  references.— THOS.  FLETCHER,  Kiddington 
Hall  Gardena,  Woodstock,  Oxon. 


SILVER  MEDAL 

HORSE-SHOE  BOILER 

(KINNELL’S  PATENT). 

Section'  or  Boiler,  showin'o  Action  of  Hot  Blast. 


Fin  in  End  of  Hoi'.se.  No  Brickwork  Rf.(;T'ired. 

A n ard^'fl  FirA  Frr>  In  Opt  a ( 'uiiipctititm  hp  the  R.  }{.  Such  It/. 

WILL  burn  lonc.er  without  attention 

THAN  any  other  BOILER  OF  THIS  TYPE 
as  well  as  Beini^  the  most  POWERFUL  and 
ECONOMICAL  MANUFACTURED. 

NO  M'ASTE  HEAT  through  front  plate  of  Bnilor. 
Compare  sizes  and  shape  with  otherj  and  AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT  ana  LO.SS. 

DON'T  BUY  CHEAP  SMALL  BOILERS  WHICH 
WILL  NOT  BURN  THROUGH  NIGHT  WITH- 
OUT ATTENTION. 

Catalogues  and  Estimates  for  Comp'ete  Apparatus  FREE. 

LARGEST  SHOW  ROOMS  SOLELY  DEVOTED  TO  HEATING 
APPLIANCES  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 


GHAS.  P.  KINNELL  & 00., 


65  & 65a, 


SOUTHWARK 

LONDON,  S.E. 


STREET, 


N<^l  PATENT  CHAMPION  HEATER  ft 


pBp 


Our  well-known  Oil  or  Gas  Hoi 
Water  Boilers,  for  Heating 
Halls,  Greenhouses,  or  Con.serva- 
4 New  Patent  Powerful  Economical 
introduced  this  season.  All  kinds 
& sizes  of  Heating  Apparatus,  from  16s.  each, 
7ft.  long  and  upwards.  Gas  and  Oil  Cooking 
Stoves,  Vixen  Frame  Heaters,  Perfect  Piopa- 
gators,  Simplex  Fumigators,  &c.,  &c.  Call 
and  see  them  in  use. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 


COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  CUARANT 


C.TOOPE,  F.R.H.S..&S0N, 

STEPNF.Y  SlJUARK,  LONDON  E. 


NO  FLUE  REQUIRED. 

(Saul's  Patent  ) 


8 feet  over  all. 

Improved  Condensing  Greenhouse  Heater, 
for  Gas,  35s. ; for  Oil,  41s. 

THE  LAMP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

12  and  14,  Leonard-street,  City-road. 

Agents  :—BENETPINK  & CO.,  Cheapside,  and  all  Iron- 
mongers throughout  the  kingdom.  Write  for  Prospectus. 


GUS8 


Free  on  Rail  in  London, 
packages  included. 

15  oz„  100  ft.  31  oz.,  100. 
4tha  . . 8a.  6d.  . . 11s.  6d. 

Srds  . . 9s.  6d.  . . 13s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a List  of  sizes  always  in  stock : — 

10  by  8,  13  by  9. 13  by  10,  14  by  10  16  by  13,  18  by  13,  30  by  13, 

13  by  11,  14  by  13,  17  by  13,  20  by  18.  24  by  18,  22  by  16,  24  by  16, 

20  by  15. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on  the  above  prices. 

Glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  quality  of  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 
All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in 
sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb.  ; Putty,  Id.  per  lb. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  special 
quotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentiouing  this  paper. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON. 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 

31,  Moor-lane.  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 


THE 

Cheap  Greenhouse  Co.’s 

Specialities  in 


HOT  HOUSES 

From  32s. 

Price  List  tree. 

SYDENHAM,  S.E. 


CONSERVATORY  APPARATUS 

(for  Gas  or  Oil).  Always  a Succe.ss. 

G.  .SHREWSBURY. 

“ Calda  " Works,  STATION  ROAD,  CAMBERWELL,  S.E 


PEARCE  & HEATLEY 

WINTER  CARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES, 

&c.,  &c., 

IN  ALL  STYLES. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.  Surveys  made. 

D I I p U Of  all  makes  and  sizes  supplied 

CS  V«P  I La  C>  la  and  fixed  at  the  cheapest  rates. 

GREENHOUSES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES. -4  ft.  by  3 ft  , 18s. 

“HOLLOWAY”  BOILER 

and  4-inch  Pipes,  from  55s. 

BEST  WORK  ONLY. 

Hundreds  “ Genuine  ” Testimonials. 

“ Hollington,  Newbury.- Dear  Sirs,— I enclose  cheque  for 
account.  I shall  be  pleased  to  recommend  you.  I think 
your  work  is  thoroughly  up  to  what  you  describe  it,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  is  not  always  the  case  with  some  manufac* 
turers.- Yours  truly,  W.  Riialey.” 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  3 stamps.  List  free. 
BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Machine  made.  Warranted 

superior  to  those 

costing 

double.  Hundreds 

Genuine 

i'  iiFi 

TestimoniaD. 

I ¥.  liillfr 

i 7 ft.  by  5 ft.  .. 

£2  5 0 

If,  II 

H 12  ft.  by  8 ft.  .. 

£4  14  6 

ppllliipiiiMI 

y 20  tt.  by  10  ft.  .. 

£8  16  0 

Glass,  Stages,  Complete. 

Lists  IVee. 

OVEREND’S  WORKS, 

West  Green,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society 


SILVER  MEDAL 

AGRICULTURAL 


AWAR  D ED 

HALL. 


FENLON’S  PATENT 
HOT- WATER  APPARATUS. 

To  bum  Gas  or  Oil.  Guaranteed  to  work 
efficiently ; 3 ft.  long  fiow  and  retiirn ; with 
copper  boiler  and  fresh  air  inlet,  20s. ; 7 ft. 
long,  25s.  The  Fenlon  Propagator,  made 
entirely  of  steel  and  copper,  with  circulating 
top  and  bottom  heal ; also  Garden  Frame 
Heaters,  from  20s.  Send  tor  Catalogue. 


&C,  SSOSTS, 

TUDOR  STREET,  WHITEFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A.  P.  JOHNSON 

■Wilmington,  Hull. 

Span.  No.  17.  Lean-to.  No.l8 
Fc.  Ft.  £ a.  Ft.  Ft.  & s. 
15  by  S..10  10  15  liy  8..  8 14 

20  by  10.  .14  8 2.5  by  10  .14  7 

30  by  12.. 21  7 20  by  12  14  7 

35  by  It.. 27  14  30  by  12  19  0 

Greenliouses  of  the  best  con- 
struction, with  glass  cut  to  size. 

Oft.  by  4ft.,  glazed  and  painted,  £2.  Car.  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  Scotlaml,  and  Wales.  Price  lasts  post  free. 

a A PARSONS,  217,  Oxford-road,  Reading, 

. cin  supply  thoroughly  well-built  Greenhouses,  20  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  at  £19  lOs.  ; and  Forcing-houses,  40  It.  bj  12  ft.,  at 
X19  lOs  Carriage  paid.  Catalogues  free. 

T INCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS.  — Charn'oers  or 

-LI  Offices,  at  63,  in  well-lighted,  thoroughly  fire-proof  sani- 
tary building.  Suites,  three,  six,  or  more  rooms.  Strong 
roSnriRt!  warmed  pa,ssages,  speaking  tubes,  hall  porter  and 

resident  ph  ITl  WK^***!?  pVnilSait- 

in  the  Building,  or  of  Messrs.  CHADWICK.  17,  Parliament 

street,  London.  S.W.  — ^ 

riYMNASIUM  or  DRILL  HALL.— lo  LLi, 

br  a VERY  LARGE  HALL  in  Central  LONDON.  Suited 

for  the  headquarters  of  a Volunteer  regme^^^^^  h^Aor 

large  gymnasium.— Apply  to  the  SECKKlAlty , xoung 
Men's  Christian  Association,  Exeter  Hall.  Strand,  W.C. 


HARDEN  and  HOUSE  in  KENT.— i'o  be 

yj  Sold,  a beautiful  small  Freehold  ^ 

acres  with  an  excellent  bouse,  one  mile  from 
Station  and  four  and  a half  miles  from  Sevenoaks.  The  boi«a 
contains  fourteen  bed  and  four  reception  , 

winter  garden,  excellent  stabling  and  cottages , Y J* 
and  picturesque  gardens  in 

Mip  finest  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  site  is  mgn  auu 
nicturesque  and  commands  fine  views.  Address,  in  first 
fnstauc^"  KENT,”  care  of  Editor,  37,  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  W.O. 


OUR  READERS.— in  ordering  goods 
from  these  pages,  or  in  making  inquiries,  readers  will  confer 
a favour  ^ statina  that  the  adeerttsement  was  eeen  m 
aARDENINa  ILLUSTRATED  Our  desire  w to  publish 
^7  advertisements  of  trustworthy  housu  mly.  . 
address  of  the  sender  of  each  order  should  be  leritten  legtUy, 


a AEDEiilNG  ILL!  JS1\R  ATE  D 


IfO.  814. — VoIj.  XVI.  Founded  hy  W.  RoUnson,  Author  of  "The  English  Flower  Garden."  OCTOBER  13,  1894. 


xTsriDisix:. 


Ampelopsis  Veitchi 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi  ami 
Clematis  montana  cut- 
tings of 

Azaleas,  hardy  . . 
Beetroot,  cultivatioa  of 
Bomarea  muhiriora 
Cacti,  treatment  of 
Calceolarias, propagating 
Camellia  japouica 
Chrysanthemums 
Chrysimhemunis  a n d 
iheir  culture 
Cochlioda  Noezliana  . . 
Conifers  from  cuttings 
Conservatory 
Cucumbers,  winter 
Cyclamens 
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ROSES. 

SEASONABLE  WORK. 

Rose  bloo.m.s  are  now  fast  going  past  among  the 
H.  Perpetual  section,  and  we  cannot  look  for  a 
great  man}'  more  from  the  more  truly  Perpetual 
Teas  and  Noisettes.  Now  is  a nio.st  excellent  time 
to  prepare  Ro.se  slocks  from  cuttings,  especially 
of  Brier  and  Manetli.  The  growths  of  many  of 
these  stocks  where  budded  are  about  three  parts 
ripened,  and  will  root  very  freely  in  any  sandy 
soil.  Let  the  ripest  wood  of  the  current  season 
he  used,  and  cut  it  up  much  the  same  as  you 
would  Currant  or  (iooseherry  shoots.  A length 
of  9 inches  to  1 foot  is  most  suitable,  and  the 
lower  eyes  need  careful  cutting  out  in  order 
to  avoid  future  suckers  as  far  as  possible. 
Many  of  my  amateur  fiiends  do  not  insert 
these  cuttingssuiiiciently  deep  ; rather  more  than 
three  parts  of  their  length  is  none  too  much.  1 
am  now  imagining  they  ■will  lift  these  stocks 
next  season  anil  plant  at  a more  suitable  distance 
for  budding  upon,  regulating  this  according  to 
the  slrenglli  of  the  variety  to  be  budded.  A 
foot  in  the  row,  and  the  latter  ‘2  feet  apart,  will 
do  for  short  or  weakly  growers  in  the  maiden 
stage  ; hut  the  more  vigorous  kinds  need  to  he 
18  inches  in  the  row  and  3 feet  from  row  to  row. 
Some  few  still  insert  the  cutting  and  bud  upon 
it  late  the  following  season.  In  this  case  wc 
cannot  get  down  upon  the  roots  so  well  unless 
the  cutting  he  inserted  about  a third  of  its 
length,  and  then  some  soil  drawn  around  it  in 
the  same  form  as  we  cultivate  Potatoes.  But  no 
plan  is  so  goool  as  that  first  mentioned,  because  we 
can  remove  suckers  as  they  form  when  handling 
the  stocks  for  trarr."- jrlanling,  and  also  plant 
Bufliciently  shallow  to  make  it  comparativrdy 
easy  to  insert  the  Rose-bud  well  upon  the  crown 
of  the  roots  whicli  are  to  feed  the  future  plant. 
We  can  also  ensure  a more  uniform  bed.  Jf  wc 
again  lift  the  Rose-plants  the  next  jear  after 
budding,  wo  can  jtlant  in  their  ])crmanent 
(juarters  to  tho  best  advantage.  iSo  much, 
then,  is  a brief  outline  of  present  work  among 
dwarf  Rose-stock.s.  Hedge  Briers  come  next  in 
general  usefulness,  and  these  also  need  atteir- 
tion  now.  Trim  harder  than  usual  both  top 
.and  roots  ; plant  deeper  and  tread  up  very 
lirmly.  As  they  break  into  new  growth  next 
spring  I will  have  a note  upon  them 
and  the  dwarfs  again.  We  already  see 
that  dwarf  stocks  may  he  struck  at  any 
time  now,  provided  the  wood  is  partially 
matured.  So,  too,  can  our  strongest  growing 
Roses.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  lovers  of  Roses 
grown  upon  their  own  roots  that  many  of  our 
strongest  and  best  kinds  lend  themselves  so 
readily  to  this  form  of  culture.  The  stronger 
the  grower  the  better  will  it  thrive  upon  its 
own  roots,  and  they  may  he  rooted  exactly  the 
same  as  dwarf  stocks.  There  is  one  important 
exception,  however — that  is,  not  to  cut  out  the 
lower  eyes.  We  do  not  wish  to  avoid  suckers 
in  this  case,  like  we  do  among  stocks,  for  these 
are  the  life  of  own-root  Roses.  Wc  may  take  it 
as  a general  rule  that  all  Roses,  except  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  do  better  upon  some  foster 


roots  than  when  dependent  entirely  upon  their 
own  ; hut  the  stock  must  be  suitable  both  to 
ihe  variety  and  the  soil  it  is  to  he  cultivated 
in.  Weak  growers  do  not  tlirive  well  upon 
their  own  roots.  But  we  may  remark  that 
weak  growers  should  not  he  cultivated  when  we 
have  such  a grand  selection  of  good  constitution. 
This  is  no  doubt  excellent  advice,  hut  how  can 
we  resist  such  as  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Cleo- 
patra, Lueiole,  and  many  more  that  are  very 
poor  growers  indeed,  unless  aided  by  some  strong 
stock  ? P.  U. 


12-20. —Rose  Mareclial  Niel.— The  jwc- 
bahllity  is  if  you  cut  down  the  plant  at  all 
that  it  will  die  soon  afterwards.  Tho  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  tho  behaviour  of  this  Rose  is  so 
uncertain  that  one  hardly  knows  what  to  ad- 
vise in  such  a case  as  yours.  I think  you  are 
more  likely  to  get  tho  plant  to  grow  away 
\igoroiisly  now  that  it  is  altogether  outside, 
especially  as  you  have  given  it  a south  aspect. 
This  Rose  often  fails  when  the  roots  are  out- 
side and  the  branches  inside.  You  need  not 
protect  the  roots  dniirig  the  winter. — J.  C.  C. 

1233.— A Tea  Rose.— Y es  ; let  the  Rose 
make  all  the  growth  it  will  until  the  wall- 
space  is  covered.  Tlun  you  ma,y  cut  out 
some  of  the  weak  wood  early  in  the  spring 
every  year,  and  when  the  principal  branches 
get  overcrowded,  cut  out  one  or  tvvo  of  them. 
In  the  present  luxuriant  state  of  your  Rose- 
tree  it  is  prohahlo  that  next  year  some  vigorous 
shoots  will  start  away'  fiom  near  the  base.  If 
so,  nail  to  the  wall  all  tlicie  is  room  for.  1 tliitde 
you  ought  to  cougral  idatc  y imrself  on  having 
such  a vigorous  Tea  Rose  in  so  short  a time. — 
J.  C.  C. 

1237.— Rose  Red  Gloire.— I could  not 
say  if  your  treatment  has  been  right  without 
Unowing  how  much  available  wall-space  is  still 
iinocenpied.  If  there  is  still  uncovered  space 
on  either  side  of  the  plant  it  was  a mistake  to 
nip  off  the  young  shoots  in  the  w'ay  you  did. 
If  the  plant  is  in  an  open  border,  w'liich  your 
iiKpiiiy  appears  to  suggest,  it  would  have  been 
belter  nut  to  have  jiinclud  otf  the  tops  of  tlio 
shoots.  You  had  bet  ter  put  a strong  stake  to 
the  jilaiit  if  there  is  no  wall,  and  grow  it  as  a 
pillar  Rose.  Let  the  stake  he  8 feet  higli,  and 
tie  the  strong  shoots  to  it.  Another  year  care- 
fully preserve  all  tho  young  growths  that  spring 
from  the  base,  and  in  tho  winter  or  spring  cut 
away  all  the  old  stems. — J.  C.  C. 

1103.— Boses  for  a border.— “J.  U.  A.” 
asks  a query  to  w'hich  he  is  little  likely  to  get 
replies  in  full  accord  v/ith  one  another.  I think 
the  following  twelve  excellent  for  border  work, 
but  it  may  well  happen  that  others  will  name  a 
dozen  and  omit  all  of  these,  yet  they  will  he 
good  for  his  purpose  (plant  at  any  lime  during 
next  month)  : Caroline  Testout,  Marquise  de 
Salisbury',  Viscountess  Folkestone,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  La  Rosiere, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Maiie  Van  Houtte, 
Captain  Christy,  Fisher  Holme.®,  Catherine 
Meimet,  and  J’raneisca  Kiiiger.  This  gives 
variety  of  form  and  colour.— 1’.  (J. 

1207.— Mareclial  Niel  Rose. - If  you  get 
a plant  that  has  been  grown  in  the  open,  the 


best  time  to  plant  is  early'  in  March  ; but  you 
must  not  take  a plant  from  a greenhouse  for  the 
same  junpose  until  the  mouth  of  April.  I,  how- 
ever, advise  you  to  look  at  the  experience  of 
other  people  before  you  place  the  roots  outside. 
Sec  the  ipiestioii  of  “J.  O.  C. ,”  No.  T22(i,  m 
G.VKUEXisi;  of  October  (Jth.  According  to  my 
experience  this  Rose  fails  to  grow  satisfactorily 
ill  eight  cases  out  of  ten  wdien  its  roots  are  out- 
side and  the  branches  trained  inside  under  the 
glass.  Better  to  plant  it  in  a large  llower-pot 
or  tub  and  stand  it  in  one  corner  of  the  house 
inside. — J.  C.  C. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GiNRDBNING. 

LILIUM  xVURaTUM  AS  A WINDOW 
PLANT. 

There  is  generally  a number  of  inquiries  at  this 
time  of  year  about  the  treatment  of  tliis  Lily  as 
a room  plant.  Judging  from  the  s disfacLory 
condition  of  a plant  1 have  seen  many  times 
within  the  past  four  months,  I should  say  it  is 
no  more  diliicult  to  grow  and  llower  in  a w indow 
than  Hyacinths  or  Tulips.  The  greatest  danger 
appears  to  he  in  keeping  it  in  a room  which  is 
loo  warm  for  it,  all  the  protection  it  wants  is  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  and  cold  wind 
just  after  the  flower-spike  begins  to  show 
itself.  The  plant  to  which  I refer  was  pur- 
chastd  and  put  into  a pot  last  January'.  It 
was  then  placed  in  a room  in  which  there  is  no 
fireplace,  hub  which  frost  did  not  penetrate. 
In  the  w'indow  of  this  room  it  rcmadm.d  until  I 
saw  it  early  in  the  month  of  May.  The  flower- 
slcm  was  then  about  ti  inches  high,  and  looking 
strong  and  hcallliy  ; but  the  colour  of  the 
foliage  indicated  tluit  it  wanted  more  air.  1 
suggested  lhat  it  should  he  taken  every  morning 
to  the  porch  outside,  and  brought  in  again  at 
night.  This  was  done,  and  when  1 saw  it  m the 
beginning  of  this  mouth  (i8cplemher),  the  last 
llower  out  of  five  which  it  liad  produced 

was  then  fading.  'J'hc  hediaviour  of  tliis 
plant  from  the  first  wa.s  quite  satisfactory, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  with  this 

Lily'.  The  flowtr-spdee  often  comes  deformed 
in  some  way  ; on  others  tho  leaves  will 

he  a ycllow'ish  colour,  instead  of  green,  a 
condition  that  clearly  indicates  tliat  tlie  root 
action  is  defective,  and  which  no  amount  of  care 
and  coaxing  can  alter.  This  defornuty  and 
sickly-looking  foliage  is,  no  doubt,  caused  by 
the  lifting  of  the  bulbs  before  they  were 

properly  matured  ; hut  given  a perfectly  sound 
bulla  to  start  with,  and  managed  on  tho  lines  I 
have  suggested,  I believe  everyone  ought  to  he 
successful  with  this  Lily.  J.  C.  C. 


1220.— Hyacinths  in  glasses.— This 
question  is  like  many  more  that  are  sent  to 
Gardening  every  winter,  only  it  is  put  in 
another  form.  What  you  want  to  know  is  how 
to  prevent  Hyacinths  coming  with  dumpy 
(lowers?  I cannot  tell  you  how  to  prevent 
thi.s,  because  it  lia.s  notliiiig  to  do  wilh  tlie 
culture  after  tliey  arc  placed  in  pots  or  glasses. 
The  injury  is  done  in  lifting  the  bulbs  before 
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they  arc  properly  matured.  It  is  very  rare  for 
dumpy  flowers  to  be  found  in  high-priced 
Hyacinths,  because  itpaj’s  tlie  M^holesale  grower 
to  reject  those  tliat  are  not  well  ripened.  You 
may  try  burying  the  glass,  bulb  and  all,  in  the 
ground,  and  leave  it  there  until  the  leaves  just 
show  themselves  through  the  soil.— J.  C.  C. 

— — The  trutli  is  you  brinj:  the  Imibs  to  the  light  too 
soon.  The  proper  treatment  is  to  buy  good  bulbs,  then 
jilace  them  in  gl.xsses  with  the  water  just  beneath  the 
base  of  the  bulb,  but  not  touching  it ; then  place  them  in 
a (lark  cupboard  for  a time,  say  three  weeks,  until  plenty 
of  roots  have  been  made;  after  that  transfer  to  a sunny 
window.  This  is  really  the  only  treatment  that  is 
required. — C.  T. 

Ivy  on  a house. — I know  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  Ivy  sbouhl  not  grow  on  a liouse  painted  white, 
when  the  position  is  very  hot  indeed.  If,  however,  it  faces 
clue  south,  perhap.s  it  would  not  be  well  to  risk  l\y  on  a 
w'all,  because  Ivy  likes  moderate  shade  and  moisture.  It 
w'ould  be  better  to  have  the  close-growing  Ampeloirsis 
Veitehi,  which  is  better  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  clings 
closely  to  the  wall.— U.  T. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Where  Ghrysanthemums  are  grown  largely,  this  house 
must,  for  llie  time  being,  be  made  suitable  to  their  well 
being.  The  ventilation  must  be  perfect,  and  the  bouse 
should  irot  be  altogether  closed  at  night,  unless  it  is  wet  or 
frosty.  Fire  must  be  used  sparingly  to  keep  out  dam)). 
Some  of  the  barge  highly -fed  blooms  are  rather  snVqect  to 
damping  of  the  petabs,  especially  in  a close,  stuffy  atmos- 
phere. The  liquid-manure  will  be  kept  well  ruidtir  control 
— -i.c..  it  will  be  given  only  to  those  vanities  which  reipiirc 
it.  Some  of  the  weakly  growers  will  be  better  without,  or 
If  given  at  all  it  must  be  in  a weak,  clear  condition.  This 
13  a matter  requiring  very  close  study  of  the  habit  and 
consiitntion  of  each  variety.  Oroti))  the  Clnw  santhemnms 
in  the  lightest  position,  and  as  far  as  possible  do  the 
watering  in  tire  morning  ; hut  it  wdll  not  he  inferred  from 
this  that  plants  which  require  water  at  anv  other  time  of 
the  d.ay  must  he  kept  waiting.  One  of  the  objects  of  Ike 
cultivation  will  be  to  kccji  down  damp,  and  by  doing  the 
watering  in  the  morning  with  the  top  lights  open  the  damp 
w ill  soon  dry  tip.  The  conservatory  should  now  he  verj 
gay,  and  all  jilants  which  have  hittierto  been  useful,  hut 
which  have  lost  their  freshne.ss,  should  ho  moved  to  another 
house.  I think  there  is  less  mildew  among  Chrysanthe- 
mums than  usual  this  se.ason.  Some  of  the  varieties  are 
rather  subject  to  it,  especially  among  the  Incurves,  the 
Queen  family  suffering  most.  W'hen  the  first  white  spots 
aj)))ear  on  the  foliage  dust  with  black  suliilmr  and  re))cat 
it  if  necessary.  The  black  sulphur  is  more  p-ungent  than 
the  more  refined  article,  and  is  less  (•on3(>icuous  on  the 
fpliage.  Winter-flowering  aftd  other  Heaths  are  some- 
times subject  to  mildew,  and  in  this  case  also  black  suhilnir 
IS  the  acknowledged  remedy.  Scarlet  and  other  Salvias 
are  now  opening  their  fl  iwers,  and  a g-onp  or  two  will 
brighten  up  the  house  immensely.  A good  nnss  of  Zonal 
1 ebargoniums  will  also  add  to  the  general  effect.  The 
foliage  of  Acacias,  Camellia,s,  Fertis,  and  Palms  n'la’'  he 
used  freely  to  relieve  the  glare  of  colour  which  is  sure  to 
he  i>resetit  now.  Freesias  must  occui>y  .a  light  position. 
They  do  well  on  a shelf  wUhin  a foot  or  so  of  the  gl.assi 
and  may  In.ve  lii|iiid-tnanure  w'hen  some  progress  has  hccil 
made.  Solanunig  have  been  rather  later  fh.an  r.sual  in 
jnitting  on  colour  this  season,  but  are  very  full  of  berries 
•and  will  soon  be  effective,  t adopt  the  plantin''  out 
systetn  ; it  saves  trouble,  .and  the  iilants  carry  more  hjrries 
and  are  altogether  Larger  ; but  I .always  jiot  up  early  in 
September  and  keep  the  jilanls  in  a shady  ))osilion  for  a 
((irtmght,  and  as  soon  .as  the  rools  get  fairly  into  work 
liqiiid-manure  is  given  to  swell  up  the  berries. 


Stove. 

.\mong  the  old-fashioned  flowering  slovc-plants  which 
have  been  rather  neglected  of  late  j ears  are  Centradenia 
rasea,  a very  ))reUy  little  bu.sh,  covered  with  small  pale- 
coloured  flowers.  This  would  make  a neat  table-plant  in 
wiute.',  and  cuttings  struck  in  spring  would  have  some 
decoral ive  value  the  following  winter.  There  is  anothei 
variety,  C.  florihunda,  but  which  is  not  so  effective  as 
r jsea.  Plumbago  rosea  is  another  useful  plant  for  small 
))0t  work.  Neat  little  plants  in  5-inch  pots  will  he  found 
useful.  Impatii  113  .Sultan!  (Sultan's  Balsam)  is  valuable  in 
winter  for  Its  brighlness  and  dwarf  Im.shv  habit.  Ifivina 
humilis,  n-j.v  I ulen  with  clusters  of  bright-red  berries  i" 
uselul,  and  all  the  above  are  well  adapted  fur  Hie  sn’a'l 
stove,  where  very  high  teniiicratnrcs  are  not  kept  np 
Every  week  now  decreases  the  sun's  warmth  and  li-di*  anci 
reduces  the  demand,  but  as  thestove  now  will  contam  ili.anv 
flowering  ))Iants  the  conditions,  both  .as  regards  heat  and 
moisture,  must  be  suitable  and  regular 


draughts,  and  water  with  care,  by  which  is  meant  give 
only  what  is  reiptired  and  do  not  spill  water  about  the 
borders  and  floors  unnecessarily.  .Such  hardy  things  ns 
Haurestines,  .lasmtnuni  luidilioriim,  and  Andromeda  flori- 
bunda  may  remain  outside  for  the  prejent.  Indian  Rhodo- 
dendrons will  he  safe  enough  outside  till  sharp  frost  is 
expected.  Tree  Ptoonies  are  useful  ))l.ants  for  the  unheated 
house,  and  both  these  and  Tea  and  other  Roses  may  remain 
outside  for  the  present. 

Winter  Cucumbers. 

If  there  js  a comfortable  bottom-heat  of  80  degs.  or  so, 
(15  degs.  will  be  high  enough  in  the  almos))here  at  night. 
Cucumbers  will,  of  course,  do  with  more  he.at  tvhere  the 
object  is  to  cut  all  the  fruit  jtossible  ; hut  where  only  five 
or  six  Cucumbers  are  retiuired  each  week  it  will  be  better 
not  to  push  the  plants  too  hard  with  llre-heaL.  Pinch  one 
k'.af  beyond  the  fniit.  It  is  better  to  do  without  the 
knife  as  much  as  j)05siblc,  and  rnhlung  or  ))iiicliing  out 
the  terminal  buds  is  better  than  cuttitig  off  a shoot  with 
the  knife.  Top-dress  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keo))  the 
)Oung  roots  covered  up.  Bight  top-dressings  frequently 


Our  Rk.4Iier.s’  Illusthationb  : Tuberose  in  flower.  En- 
graved for  G.ARDENiNti  ILLIISTEATEI)  from  a i)hotogra)iIi 
sent  by  Lady  Emily  Stopford,  Courtown,  Gorey,  Ire- 
land. (See  page  425.) 


are  better  than  heavier  coverings  of  soil  at  Ion')'er 
intervals.  Give  w.atcr  enough  to  keep  the  roots  in  "an 
e(|uahle  (jondition  of  nmisliirc.  If  the  bottom-heat  pipes 
are  Laid  in  rubble,  i)rovide  some  means  of  pouring  water 
among  the  same  to  keep  tlie  bottom  generally  moist. 
.\tmospheric  moisture  m.ay  he  sii})piicd  by  damping  floor.), 
&c.  1)0  not  give  Cucumbers  cold  water'.  Cucumbers  in 
frames  are  pretty  well  over  now  ; better  pull  tbs  |)lants  U]) 
and  use  the  frames  for  sheltering  Lettuce  and  Endive,  or 
some  other  useful  ))urpose.  If  there  is  no  Slushroom-house 
a bed  may  be  made  up  now  in  a fiame. 

Propagating  Calceolarias. 

Young  shoots  of  bedding  Cileeolarias  3 inches  long  will 
■strike  readily  now  in  sandy  lo.ani  in  a cold  traine.  aTi  Ihe 
protection  required  during  the  winter  will  he  a mat  on 
frosty  nights.  If  a frost  of  several  weeks’  duration  comes 
keep  the  frame  covered  till  after  the  weather  changes.  X 
have  hail  frames  of  cuttings  covered  U))  several  weeks 
without  injury.  The  uncovering  should  be  done  gradually 
when  the  thaw  comes. 


Forcing-house. 

Where  m-any  flowers  are  required  in  pots  for  the  roo 
or  for  cutting',  a low  s))an-rooftd  house,  in  whicli  a te 
p .-rature  ()f  t)5  degs.  at  night  can  be  kept,  is  a very  "n 
help  to  Inmg  forward  many  things  at  this  season.  Besic 
flowers  Cucumbers  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  oi 
tne  hot-water  pipes.  Tomatoes  also  may  he  started  a 
It  tnere  is  a c ose,  warm  corner,  Lily  of  the  lalley  may 
started  shortly.  By-.and-bye  a Graiie-Vine  or  tivo  may 
introdnoed  in  ).ots.  Where  many  things  are  hroiig 
forw.uil  m the  same  liouse  more  care  and  judgment  i 
required,  but  \vith  ordinary  iutelli^^enoe  and  constant  ci 

UvYly" ^ma^I 

Unhoated  Grreeiihouse. 

Chrysanthemums  may  be  kept  in  this  house  if  a canv 
blind  can  be  tixcd  to  roll  down  on  frosty  nh'hls  In  t 
meantime  give  all  the  air  possible  without  creating  c( 

Jn  cold  or  northern  dintrictu  the  operations  refer) 
to  wider  " Garden  Work"  may  be  dona  from  ten  days 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  no 


■Wlndoxv  Gardening. 

Refill  window-boxes  with  bulbs,  dwarf  shnihs,  or  Wall- 
flowers ; the  cheapest  things  are  Wallflowers,  Forget-me- 
not,  Tufted  Pansies,  with  edgings  of  Ivies,  Creeping  Jenny, 
and  Variegated  i incas.  In  tiie  watering  of  room-plants 
judgment  is  now  necessary,  or  the  leaves 'of  Palms  may  get 
rusty  at  the  end.  India-rubbers  and  Aralias  will  suffer  if 
over- watered.  All  the  family  of  succulents,  such  as 

Cactuses,  Aloes,  and  Kcheve-ri.as,  may  no'.v  he  kejit  dryer 

in  fact,  very  liUie  water  will  be  required  till  the  (lavs 
begin  to  lengthen. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Everybody  is  engaged  now  in  preparing  for  the  winter. 
The  beds  of  tender  summer  flowers  may  as  well  be  cleared 
off  ; so  far  .as  regards  effectiveness  their  time  has  gone 
by.  Very  cheering,  even  amid  a(lo\vn))our  of  rain,  are  the 
masses  of  White  and  Red  .Xa}).rncse  Anemones,  and  the 
Gaillardias  are  none  the  worse  for  the  twq  d.iys'  rain  which 
has  just  passed  over  us.  Sweet  Peas  are  now  o’er,  and 
the  seeds  of  the  choice  kinds  should  be  looked  after  if  not 
all  secured,  as  there  is  sure  to  he  an  increased  demand  for 
the  beautiful  new  varieties  next  se.ason.  On  warm,  well- 
drained  soil,  sow  during  October,  for  an  early  spring 
bloom.  Snails  are  fond  of  the  pl.xnts  when  young,  hut 


a few  sifted  ashes  sprinkled  round  the  iflants  will  keep 
off  snails  better  than  anything  I know,  anfl  it  is  so  ciisy 
and  cleanly  to  apply  a handful  or  two  of  ashes  round  a 
plant  or  a 'group  of  plants  that  the  slugs  or  snaik  are 
partial  to.  It  will  soon  be  time  to  think  of  planting  Roses; 
blit  it  is  cruel— I was  going  to  s-ay  wicked— lo  plant  Roses 
where  nothing  has  been  done  to  fit  the  land  specially  for 
them.  Nearly  all  the  ills  which  the  Rose  ii  somgtimes 
aflllctcd  v\ith  is  due  to  planting  without  thorcru'ghly 
breaking  and  manuring  Ihe  sito.  ft  will,  ef  csiir-sc-'"  he 
understood  that  clay  is  maniiTe  on  light  land,  and  eh.arrrd 
refuse  and  hurnt  earth  are  exceedingly  beneficial  on  heavy 
land  that  requires  to  be  opened  up.  The  planting  cif 
Evergreens  should  be  got  on  with.  There  are  only  a few 
Conifers  really  suitable  for  small  gardens  or  lawns  ; fore- 
most among  these  few  is  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  ’ Very 
pretty  at  .all  seasons  is  the  glaucous  \ ariety  of  the  Atlantic 
Cedar.  Picea  Nordmaniimna  (Nordmaini’s  Silver  P’lr)  and 
Picea  Pinsapo  (Spanii-h  Silver  Fir)  are  both  hardv  ami 
interesting  trees  which  are  not  likely  to  get  too  large  for 
a small  law  n.  Among  the  de'jiduous  trees  which  may  be 
)>lanted  to  give  tone  and  character  are  the  Tulip-tree,  the 
Weeping  Cut-leaved  Bireh,  the  Purple  Birch,  I'ur|fle 
Beech,  and  the  Golden  Poplar.  The  Weeping  M.ahaleb 
Cherry  is  an  elegant  little  tree  for  small  lawns. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Where  manurial  mulchings  have  been  jilaced  over  the 
roots  of  fruit-trees,  especially  stone  fruits,  have  it  all 
raked  up  and  removed  now.  Let  the  sun  shine  on  the 
borders  to  warm  up  the  roots  a bit,  and  this  will  reac- 
upon  the  wood  and  assist  its  maturation.  Tlie  importt 
ance  of  well-ripened  wood  is  well  known  to  exjiorieneod, 
practical  men.  Last  season  there  was  no  need  to  speak  of 
this,  as  the  bright  sunshine  had  done  its  work  thoroughly  ; 
but  this  year  the  sun  has  been  absent  and  the  moisture’ 
h.as  been  abundant,  and  roots  barely  covered  should  he 
lightened.  Under  glass  the  wood  of  Peaches,  especially 
the  midseason  and  late-houses,  is  nob  so  hard  and  brown 
as  it  was  last  year  ; and  those  who  can  afford  a little  tire- 
heat  will  find  the  benefit  of  it.  But,  gener.allv,  Peach- 
houses  and  vineries  at  this  se.ason,  even  before  the  Grapes 
are  all  cut,  are  recpiired  for  iflants,  chiefly  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  as  the.se  will  require  a little  fire-heat  to  keep 
them  from  damping,  the  object  will  perhaps  be  served  in  that 
way.  Late  Pears  and  Apples  will  require  watching.  Do 
not  gather  too  soon,  nor  yet  permit  the  fruit  to  fall  about. 
It  does  not  require  much  judgment  to  tell  when  fruits 
should  be  gathered,  and  yet  many  who  ought  to  know 
better  gather  their  Pears  and  Aiipl'es  too  soon.  This  has 
been  a bad  season  for  the  ripening  of  open-air  Grapes  ; 
and  yet  I saw  the  other  day  on  an  outsi'Xe  wall  very  fine 
Black  Grapes  that  will  finish  off  perfectly  black.  The 
situation  was  a warm  one,  so  far  as  regards  shelter  and 
aspect,  and  the  summer  management  had  been  right. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Frost  may  come  at  any  moment  of  siifiicient  inlensity 
to  injure  C.auliflowers  turning  in  and  LuUuces  which  .are 
full  grown.  A very  light  covering  will  suilic"  to  protect 
both  of  those  cro)j3  if  the  frost  is  light,  but  the  time  is 
c.aming  when  suitable  provision  s.hould  he  mad>  for  the 
protection  of  a sulfieiuit  supply,  and  in  this  respect 
temporary  expedients  will  hardly ‘do.  There  should  be  a 
supply  of  Lettuces  coming  on  under  glass,  either  in 
frames,  or  pita,  or  in  orchard-houses;  or  cool-houses  in 
whmh  Tomatoes  are  grown  in  summer  will  do  admirably 
for  filling  with  salad  materials  for  winter.  Broccoli  may 
he  laid  down  now  with  heads  to  the  north.  There  is  ail 
abniidant  snp|ily  of  all  kinds  of  greens,  including  Winter 
Si»iu  iih.  Tiansplant  W'intcr  Onions  ; h.ave  the  ground  in 
good  heart,  and  make  it  fairly  firm  Irefore  planting.  To 
obtain  very  largo  bulbs  give  plenty  of  room,  P inches  to 
12  inches  between  the  ro'.vs,  and  ti  inches  ajiart  in  the 
rows  will  iirotluce  Onions  of  large  size  it  the  land  is  in 
good  condition.  French  Brans  will  now  be  forced  under 
glass,  preferably  in  pots,  about  five  Beans  being  jflanted 
m each  pot,  A warm-house  or  pit  will  bo  necessary.  If 
grown  slowly  the  crops  will  not  pay  for  the  trouble. 
French  Beaus  should  have  a night  temperature  of  CO  (legs, 
to  (ij  degs.,  and  a moist,  genial  atmo.sphero,  and  be 
)flaced  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Make  up  Mushroom- 
beds  where  artificial  heat  can  be  given  if  neccssari-. 
Mushroom-beds  may  be  made  in  large,  deep  bo.xes,  aiid 
placed  under  the  greenhouse  stage  if  no  oilier  jilace  i.s 
available  ; but  a properly  constructed  Mushroom-house  is 
so  useful  tor  many  purposes  every  gardener  should 
possess  one.  Take  up  the  root  crops  before  frost  comes. 

E.  Hobd.vy. 


■Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

In  exposed  places  there  lias  already  been  enough  frost 
to  Iflackfeu  the  tops  of  Dahlias,  Begonias,  and  otirer  tender 
tilants  ; hut  dwellers  in  thickly  popiiUted  districts  are 
advant.ageously  situated  in  this  respect,  as  being  sheltered 
by  so  many  buildings,  &c.,  frosts  that  do  a good  deal  of 
damage  in  more  open  districts  are  often  quite  harmless 
under  such  circumstances,  while  the  cano))y  of  smoke 
overhead  also  tends  to  prevent  the  radiation  that  produces 
frost.  Here,  though  the  foliage  of  Dahlias,  &c.,  was  rather 

b. arily  scorched,  yet  the  expanding  buds  were  injured  but 
little  or  not  at  all,  and  are  now  opening  nicely.  In  any 

c. ase  do  not  cut  the  plants  dorvn  or  disturb  the  roots  until 
the  tops  have  been  pretty  well  blackened  and  killed  by 
frost.  Begonias  may,  however,  be  lifted  with  a littls  soil 
round  the  roots  and  packed  closely  in  shallow  boxes  until 
the  tops  die  away,  and  the  skin  of  the  tubers  “sets,”  as 
soon  as  they  are  just  touched  by  frost.  This  will  be  safer 
than  le.aving  them  in  the  ground,  where  the  tubers  may 
possibly  become  frost-bitten  if  left  out  too  long  ; if  this  is 
not  done  better  cover  the  beds  with  a few  inches  or  dry 
straw  or  litter.  Get  “ Geraniums,”  and  all  other  tender 
plants  it  is  desired  to  preserve,  lifted,  potted,  and  housed 
at  once.  Carnations,  Pinks,  and  other  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  ought  to  be  got  in  at  once  now,  but  where  either 
the  atmosphere  is  very  im|)ure,  fogs  are  frequent,  or  the 
soil  is  damp,  heavy,  or  otherwise  unsuit.rble,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  pot  part  at  least  of  the  stock  of  choice  varie- 
ties, and  winter  them  in  a cold  frame,  )fl.anting  them  out 
in  March  or  April  Which  ever  method  is  adopted,  tale 
care  to  m.ake  the  soil  quite  firm  round  the  roots  ; if  under 
glass  ventilate  freely,  except  during  sharp  frost,  and  give 
water  only  when  reall.v  necessary— more  Carnations  in 
pots  die  from  over-watering,  I believe,  than  from  any 
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other  cause.  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamen,  and  Cinerarias 
had  better  be  removed  from  Uie  cold-i)it  orframe  in  wliich 
they  have  been  standing  to  a light  and  airy  position  in 
tlie  greenhouse  now  ; as  a rule,  such  thl]ig8  do  better  on  a 
shelf  near;  the  glass  than  elsewhere,  but  a place  on  the 
front  stage  of  a low  structure  will  do  nearly  as  well. 
Cinerarias  will  do  with  less  light  than  the  others,  and 
must  be  Icept  cool,  as  the  less  they  arc  e.xeited  now  the 
better.  Keej)  all  iliree  evenly  moist  at  the  root,  and  the 
first,  two  rnatv  Ivive  weak  liquid-manure  at  the  root  onoe  a 
\«eek.  Calceolarias  of  the  lierbaceons  section  arc  hardier 
tlian  Cinerarias,  and  as  they  delight  in  a cool,  moist 
atmosphere  they  may  be  left  in  the  fr.amo  a little  longer, 
taking  the  precaution  of  throwing  a mat  or  two  over  Llie 
glass  on  cold  liights.  A good  collect  on  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies  forms  a very  striking  and  attractive  feature  iu  a 
a town  garden  now.  B.  C.  It. 


THB  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  October 
ISth  to  October  20th. 

Laid  down  late  Broccoli  with  heads  to  the  north  ; the 
stems  are  banked  up  a little  to  protect  them.  I never 
lose  the  Broccoli  laid  down  or  heeled  in,  as  it  is  termed. 
Took  up  Caulirtowers  turning  in,  and  planted  apart  in  a 
deep  cold-pit.  The  remainder  were  planted  in  a trench 
in  a sheltered  spot,  and  if  need  be  mats  will  be  laid  over 
them  if  frost  comes.  Planted  more  French  Beans  in 
b-inch  pots  and  started  in  forcing-house  ; five  Beans  in  a 
pot  is  ample.  Cleared  beds  and  borders  of  “ Geraniums,” 
and  other  summer  bedders,  and  filled  with  Imlbs  and 
other  spring  flow'ers.  I am  going  in  strongly  for 
Daffodils,  especially  the  double  yellow  incomparabilis 
plenus,  and  Trumpet  major.  These  have  been  planted 
somewhat  thickly  in  groups  for  cutting  in  spring. 
Groups  of  Chionodoxa  LuoiU;o  have  been  planteri  along 
the  front  of  my  border.  This  is  a charming  plant  in  tlie 
spring,  something  in  the  way  of  Scilla  sibirica,  but  much 
superior  in  the  size  of  flowers,  though  the  blue  in  the 
liowers  is  not  of  so  decided  a tint.  I liave  also  increase.J 
my  stock  of  Lilies,  including  the  Double  Tiger,  and 
Tigrinum  splendens,  Washingtonianum,  umbellatura 
grandiflorum,  the  White  Hartagon  or  Turk’s-cap  Lily, 
and  chalcedonlcums.  Gathered  remainder  of  Tomat.oes 
from  cool-house.  The  green  fruit  will  be  ripened  in  a 
warm-house.  The  borders  of  the  cool-house  wdll  be  filled  ' 


being  over-supplied  with  Mushrooms.  I liave  gathered 
materials  for  making  up  new  bed  in  house.  Earthed  up 
Cardoons.  I grew  a lew  of  these,  and  they  have  just 
been  earthed  up.  The  long  leaves  are  first  draw'll 
together,  and  are  then  wound  round  with  haybands, 
and  the  earth  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  bank  being  made 
smooth  and  firm  to  throw  otf  rain  in  the  .same  manner  as 
it  was  customary  to  do  Celery.  Gatlierod  late  Pears  and 
Apples  as  they  became  ripe.  1 have  still  a few  alpine 
feTrawherries. 


INDOOK  PLANTS. 

TUBEROSE  CULTURE. 

In  growing  Tuberoses  I find  that  they  succeed 
best  iu  a compost  consisting  of  three  parts  turfy 
loam  and  one  of  sharp  sand  or  road-grit,  leaf- 
soil,  and  charcoal.  I commence  potting  in  the 
beginning  of  E ebruaiy , and  keep  on  in  succe.ssion 
until  the  end  of  Marcli.  I rub  off  the  young 
tubers  or  offshoots,  and  pot  firmly,  the  strongest 
singly  aird  the  smaller  tubers  three  in  a G-inch 
pot.  I then  plunge  them  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  on 
a gentle  hotbed,  and  give  them  plenty  of  air  and 
but  little  water  until  they  start  into  growth.  I 
find  them  to  dislike  bard  forcing.  After  they 
have  thrown  up  flower-spikes  they  are  removed 
to  the  vineries  and  Peach-house,  and  trained  to 
the  Irack  wall,  tender  this  treatment  I get  a 
continuous  supply  of  flow'ers  from  the  end  of 
May  till  December,  each  flow'er-spike  producing 
on  an  average  fifteen  flow'ers.  I use  them  largely 
for  button-hole  bouquets,  for  which  they  are 
indispensable.  8so  cut  on  p.  42-1.  J.  C.  "M. 

NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 

Bomarea  multiflora. 

So.ME  years  ago  there  w'ere  several  beautiful 
Bomareas  in  cultivation,  but  now  probably  not 
more  than  half-a-dozen  kinds  can  be  found  in 


Flowering-spray  of  Bomarea  multiflora. 


immeiiiaiely  witli  Lettnoea  to  come  in  early  in  spring.  I 
h.ave  of  late  years  increascil  rny  number  of  varieties  of 
Miohielm.'is  I lAsies  (.Asters).  They  are  very  fresh  ami 
nice  for  cnUitig.  Vases  lilleil  entirely  wiUi  sprays  of  the 
rlillerent  varieties  loosely  arranged  are  very  effecUic. 
They  are  useful  to  grow' in  large  pot.s  to  stand  in  col.l 
glass-corridors  or  unheated  glass-houses.  The  late  varie- 
ties especially  are  useful  under  glass.  I’runed  early 
Vines.  Shall  clem  the  paint  and  glass  first  w'et  day 
when  the  men  cannot  work  oulside.  Wash  the  Vines 
and  remove  a little  of  the  dry  surface  material  from  the 
border,  and  make  up  with  fresh  loam,  fortified  with 
artificial-manure.  Finished  root-pruning  young  Apjiles 
which  are  displaying  a tendency  to  grossness  of  habit. 
Tied  up  Lettuce  and  Endive,  and  moved  a part  of  the 
plants  to  cool  orchard-house,  and  planted  them  in  the 
liorders,  to  preserve  them  from  frost  and  ilamp. 
Gatlierod  a good  dish  of  WilTip.m  First  Teas  tliat  were  sown 
second  w'eek  in  .July.  There  is  a large  mimher  of  ]iods  and 
blossoms  still  remaining  on  the  plants.  Sowed  Mustard 
and  Cress  in  shallow  boxes  in  warm-pit.  The  seeds  arc 
simply  ' sown  on  the  prepared  surface,  whioli  is  made 
smooth  anrl  firm  and  loft  without  covering.  They  are 
kept  moist.,  and  germinate  immediatel.y.  Took  up  crop 
of  fleets,  twisted  off  leaves,  dried  the  roote,  and  packed^ 
them  in  dry  sand  in  root-shed.  I’ricked  out  Caulifiowers  ’ 
sown  in  August  in  frames  filled  W'ilh  light  rich  loam  and 
leaf-mould  or  mixture.  1 do  not  depend  upon  one  towing 
of  Cauliflowers.  The  early  plants  sometimes  bolt,  and  it 
is  always  well  to  hai'C  a few  plants  sown  a little  later. 
Gathered  Mushrooms  from  open-air  bed  made  up  in 
August.  After  gathering  the  bed  is  covered  W'ith  long 
dry  litter.  'The  Beds  made  in  Mushroom-house  are  now 
beginning  to  bear  ■ hut  there  is  never  any  danger  of 


gardens,  a circtiniislance  mncli  to  be  regretted. 
Of  tlic  lew’’  kind.s  that  remain  with  its,  B.  multi- 
flora,  a flower  .sjtray  of  which  is  here  ligtired,  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable,  on  account  of  its  free 
and  almost  perpetual  flowering  character.  The 
colour  is  an  orange-red  ground,  copiously  spotted 
with  deep-brow'ii.  It  is,  like  its  congeners,  of  a 
climbing  habit  of  growth,  and  nothing  can  well 
be  prettier  than  to  see  a well-flowered  plant  of  it 
twining  on  the  rafter  of  a cool  greenliouse,  in 
which  position  it  thrives  admirably,  provided 
the  roots  are  planted  either  in  a small  bed  of 
free  soil  or  in  a pot  of  a size  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  plant.  The  other  kinds  we 
know  of,  and  which  will  flourish  under  similar 
conditions  as  the  preceding,  arc  B.  Jacquesiana, 
with  large  rosy-pink  flowers,  produced  in  large 
drooping  umbels ; B.  Carderi,  a kind  similar  to  the 
[last  ; B.  oligantha  and  B.  Caldasiaua,  both  some- 
what similar  to  B.  multiflora,  diti'ering  most  con- 
spicuously in  the  shade  of  colour  iu  the  flowers. 
All,  like  their  congeners  the  Alstrifmerias,  are 
natives  of  South  America,  and  are  particularly 
plentiful  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  species,  numbering  upwards  of  sixty, 
being  natives  of  that  locality.  G. 


1202.— Cyclamens.— The  Persian  (grten- 
hoiise)  varieties  are  among  (he  most  easily 
inarisgcd  of  all  half-hardy  plants,  though  I find 
they  succeed  much  better  in  country  places, 
where  the  air  is  pure,  than  in  or  near  large 
towns.  They  also  seem  to  enjoy  a moist  atnios- 
pliero.  They  should  be  repotted  annually,  as 
a rii'e  (though  streng  two  or  three- reer-old 
bulbs  may  be  left  undisturbed  for  two  or  more 
years,  as  long  as  the  drainage  remains  free  and 
the  soil  sweet  and  porous),  this  being  best  done 
in  Julj'  or  the  early  part  of  August,  when  the 
new  leaves  begin  to  appear.  They  thrive  well 
in  a compost  of  good  sandy  or  fibrous  Io;im, 
with  about  half  as  much  leaf-mould,  or  peat 
will  do,  and  plenty  of  sand.  After  potting, 
which  should  not  be  done  too  firml}',  keep  them 
clo.se  in  a frame  or  pit  for  a time,  until  rooted 
out  and  growing  freely.  About  the  end  of 
September  remove  them  to  a moderately  warm 
greenhouse,  placing  them  near  the  ghass,  or  to  a 
sunny  window  in  the  house.  Keep  the  soil 
always  fairly  moist,  and  when  the  bulls  are 
rising  freely  give  a little  weak  liquid-manure 
once  a-week.  They  like  a comfortalle  warmtli 
of  53  degs.  to  60  degs.  or  Go  degs.  whiic  in 
bloom.  After  flowering  keep  in  a frame  or  pit, 
safe  from  frost,  and  always  just  moist,  until  the 
end  of  May,  when  the  best  place  for  the  plants 
is  in  a shad}',  sheltered  place  out-of-doois,  until 
growth  recommences,  still  keeping  them  moist. 
'The  crctvn  of  the  bulb  must  always  be  kept  well 
above  the  level  of  the  soil.  Seed  .‘■hould  bo 
sown  in  J iily,  when  the  plants  will  flower  the 
second  winter. — B.  C.  R. 

I2;i2.— Lapageria  rosea.— I expect  this 
plant  has  exhausted  its  root-run,  and  requires 
more  space,  or  nourishment,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  Could  you  build  a brick  pit  round 
the  box,  and,  say,  twice  the  size  ; then  break 
the  box  away  and  pack  a mixture  of  rough 
loam  and  peat,  with  plenty  of  sand,  round  th.e 
old  mass  ? If  not,  scrape  away  (in  the  spring) 
all  the  soil  you  can  get  from  the  surface  witli- 
out  injuring  the  roots  much,  and  top-dress  with 
4 inches  or  6 inches  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould, 
or  old  liot-hed  manure,  sand,  bone-meal,  &c. , 
and  when  the  rooks  have  got  hold  of  it  give 
liquid-manure  freely.  I suppose  you  are  aware 
that  few  plants  require  such  copious  supplies  of 
water  as  this,  and  this  being  the  ease,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  nutriment  can  be  given  to  almost  any 
extent  in  a liquid  form,  but  avoid  anything  at 
all  strong. — B.  C.  R. 

1215.— Heating  a greenliouse.— No,  a 
slow  combustion  stove  of  the  kind  you  mention 
will  not  do  to  heat  your  greenhouse.  Tlie  fumes 
from  coke  are  poisonous  to  plant  life  even  with 
a hot-water  pan  on  the  top.  If  you  look  in  the 
advertisement  pages  of  Gardening  you  will  find 
plenty  of  oil-stoves  oti'ered  suitable  for  your 
purpose,  and  now  that  I personally  know  people 
who  have  tried  them,  and  seen  their  jilants 
after  passing  through  the  winter  with  no  other 
means  of  keeping  out  the  frost,  I am  bound 
to  say  they  are  reliable  for  small  houses.  When 
they  fail,  I believe  it  is  because  they  are  not 
properly  managed.  Enel  was  so  expensive  last 
winter  that  many  people  resorted  to  the  oil- 
stoves,  and  to  my  knowledge  are  recommending 
them  to  their  friends. — J.  C.  C. 

Yes,  this  may  he  aeconiplished  by  a 

well-made  stove  on  the  slow-combustion  priuci- 
]ile,  with,  of  course,  a pipe  to  carry  off  tlie 
fumes,  and  an  evaporating-pan  on  top.  fl'he 
stoves  lined  with  terra-cotta  or  porcelain  are, 
however,  better  than  those  constructed  of  metal 
only,  as  the  latter  burn  the  air  wlien  they  get 
very  hot.  All  oil-stovea  discharging  their 
fumes  directly  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
naturally  have  a more  or  less  injurious  effect  on 
delicate  vegetation  ; but  those  of  a good  modern 
make,  if  kept  clean  and  not  used  unnecessarily, 
do  very  little  harm  to  the  ordinary  run  of  plants. 
The  best  oil  or  ga.s-stoves  (except  those  in  wliich 
hot  water  is  employed)  are  those  on  the  siphon 
or  radiating  principle,  in  which  the  products  of 
combustion  are  condensed  before  escaping. — 

B.  C.  R. 

1228.— Eucalyptus  plants.— The  habit 
described  is  natural  to  these  plants  as  soon  as 
they  attain  any  considerable  age  and  size.  In 
their  native  habitats  they  run  up  with  a totally 
hare  stem,  often  .50  feet  or  100  feet  high,  and  a 
tuft  of  leaves  only  at  the  end  of  the  smaller 
branches,  as  you  say.  E.  globulus  is  the  best 
of  all  in  this  respect,  having  more  and  larger 
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foliage  than  any  other  variety,  hut  even  this 
gets  bare  below  after  a time,  especially  when 
starved  in  a pot.  Leave  the  plants  alone  until 
the  spring,  when  you  may  safely  cut  them  down 
to  mere  stumps,  and  with  a little  extra  warmth 
and  syringing  these  will  push  up  plenty  of 
strong  young  shoots  from  the  base.  The  plants 
like  plenty  of  root-room  and  a rich  soil,  and 
will  stand  a good  shift  every  year. — B.  C.  R. 


CAMELLIA  .TAFONICA. 

Ix  replj'  to  several  queries,  this  plant,  so  well 
known  as  the  old  single  red  Camellia,  has  given 
rise  to  an  endless  list  of  cultivated  varietie.s,  and 
is  in  itself  a really  handsome  shrub,  the  foliage 
being  more  robust  and  of  a richer  hue  than  in 
most  of  the  double  - flowered  forms.  This 
Camellia  is  used  as  a stock  on  which  to  graft  the 
others,  and  though  seeds  arc  rarely  ])rcduoed  in 
this  country,  the^’  arc  often  imported, 
and  wlicn  they  germinate  soon  form 
stocks  tit  for  grafting  ; while,  singularly 
enough,  it  strikes  root  readily  from 
cuttings,  the  common  forms  are  very 
difficult  to  increase  in  this  waj\ 

The  flowers  of  the  garden  varieties 
dilFer  a good  deal  in  shape,  there  being 
the  regularly  imbricated  bloom  as  well 
as  the  Anemone-flowered  group,  a 
flower  of  which  is  here  illustrated  ; 
while  a few,  particularly  limbriata 
alba,  have  the  edges  of  the  indals 
fringed.  T. 

F2-2L— Heating  a small  green- 

llOU.se.  — Providing  the  levels  are 
right,  by  which  I mean  that  the  pro- 
posed greenhouse  will  be  a little  higher 
than  the  kitchen  boiler,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  pipes 
so  as  to  warm  the  greenhouse  from 
that  source  ; but,  unfortunately,  that 
is  not  all,  as  it  has  been  found  by  those 
who  have  triedit  that  when  the  kitchen 
lire  has  been  wanted  to  beat  the  green- 
house it  has  interfered  very  often 
either  with  the  arrangements  or  com- 
fort of  the  house.  In  one  case  that  has  come  under 
mv  notice  such  a big  tire  was  wanted  on  a frosty 
night  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  the  greenhouse 
that  the  room  was  made  uncomfortably  warm. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  reason  why  j’ou  should  irot 
do  as  you  propose. — J.  C.  C. 

Yes,  this  can  bo  ilone,  provided  the 

boiler  is  of  a suitable  description — it  ought  to  be 
closed  in  at  the  top — and  that  the  heating  pipes 
can  be  fixed  a little  higher  than  the  boiler  ; a 
foot  or  even  G inches  will  do.  The  boiler  ought 
also  not  to  be  too  far  away  from  the  greenhouse, 
and  the  fewer  bends  there  are  in  the  connecting 
pipes  the  better.  If  these  are  1 inch  in 
diameter,  that  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  the 
heating  |)ipes  may  be  of  the  fl  inch  or  3-inch  siiie. 
Of  course,  a feed-pipe  and  cistern,  fl  feet  or 
3 feet  above  the  highest  point,  will  be  necessary, 
also  a small  air-pipe  at  the  highest  point,  which 
should  be  the  farthest  from  boiler  also. — B.  C.  R. 

1189.  — An  unsatisfactory  green- 
house flue. — It  seems  to  me  that  “ A.  C.  O.” 
has  made  the  same  mistake  with  his  flue  as  I 
did  myself — viz  , placed  it  level  along  the  inside 
of  the  greenhouse  instead  of  rising  gradually 
from  the  furnace  to  chimney.  If  so,  if  he  will 
alter  it,  and  in  addition  place  another  pipe  on 
the  top  of  the  chimney,  he  will  find  it  go  all 
right.  The  flue  ought  to  rise  18  inches  or  2 feet 
from  the  furnace  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney. 
The  grating  of  my  furnace  is  more  than  9 inches 
below  entrance  to  the  flue. — H.  D. 

1081.— Blackening  hot-water  pipes. 

— There  is  nothing  to  excel  boiled  linseed-oil 
and  lamp-black  for  painting  hot- water  pipes. 
This  mixture  gives  off  little  smell,  and  none 
that  is  injurious  to  plants,  providing  a little  air 
is  left  on  the  house  during  the  process  of  drying. 
A gentle  heat  in  the  pipes  will  assist  the  mix- 
ture to  dry  quicker.  When  made  the  con- 
sistency of  ordinary  j)aint  it  is  readily  applied 
with  a brush.  If  it  is  desired  to  cover  the  back 
parts  of  the  pipes,  which  cannot  be  reached 
with  a brush,  a cloth  saturated  with  the  mixture 
may  be  worked  round,  and  where  a large  extent 
of  piping  has  to  be  blackened  thi.s  is  the 
(prickest  method,  though  not  the  cleanest.  I 
prefer  the  brush  wliere  it  is  possible  to  use  it. — 
rEXDKXXIS. 


1 1 58. — Mesembr  yanthemuin  varie- 
gatUIIl. — Take  oil  the  succulent  tops,  and  after 
cutting  each  square  below  a joint  and  removing 
the  bottom  lcave.s,  lay  the  cuttings  on  a shelf 
for  a day  or  two  to  dry  the  base.  Then  insert 
them  round  the  edges  of  4-inoh  or  5-inch  pots 
in  sandy  soil  of  peat  and  loam,  with  a little  lime- 
rubbish  broken  very  small.  Surface  the  i)ots 
with  sand.  Give  one  gentle  watering,  and 
stand  the  pots  on  a sunny  greenhouse  shelf. 
Keep  the  soil  drj^  rather  than  wet  during  the 
win  ter.  — Pendenn  is. 

1 1 8G.— Treatment  of  Cacti.— Replying 
to  “ H.  B.’s  ” inquiry,  I am  afraid  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  name  his  j)laiu.s  with  accuracy  from  the 
description  given.  Nos.  I and  -1  are  probably 
Phyllocacti,  and  No.  3 a Cereus  ; but  No.  fl  may 
be  anything  from  “II.  B.’.s  ” description.  If 
“ II.  B.”  cares  to  send  mo  a small  piece  of  each 
plant  to  the  underii'entioned  address,  I will  do  my 
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OaOHID?. 

COCHLIODA  NOEZLIANA. 

Of  the  numerous  Orchids  which  have  been 
introduced  during  the  past  few  years  none  are 
brighter  in  colour  and  more  useful  than  the 
species  of  Coch  lioda  here  referred  to.  It  is  apian 
requiring  cool-house  treatment,  and  one  that 
occupies  but  little  space,  and  with  these  advan- 
tages it  is  a most  desirable  plant  for  all  amateur 
Orchid  growers.  I And  this  species  succe<di 
best  when  grown  in  the  Odontoglossum-houso, 
and  the  bright  colour  of  its  flowers  form  a 
stiiking  contrast  to  the  white  and  brown  shades 
of  those  plants  and  others  which  m-ay  be  in 
flower  at  the  same  time. 

CcK'iiLioDA  NoK/.LiANA  is  a small-growiug 
plant  and  should  not  be  overpotted.  A small 
shallow  pan  or  wooden  basket  will  be  found  best 
for  its  requirements.  'I’hese  shouhl  bo  well 
d ained,  and  the  plants  til mly  fixed  in  a com- 
p 'st  of  fibrous  ])eat  and  chopped  Sphagnum 
M )ss,  and  suspended  near  the  roof.  This  posi- 
t on  will  show  to  the  best  advantage  the  droop- 
i ig  spikes  of  flowers  which  appear  from  the 
s des  of  the  bulbs.  It  was  introduced  from 
S mth  America  by  Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels, 
and  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttlcworth,  & Go., 
of  Bradford,  both  during  the  yeiu-  1891,  and 
numerous  consignments  have  since  been  re- 
ceived, and  although  it  is  somewhat  slow  in 
establishing  itself  when  imported,  it  is,  never- 
theless, almost  certain  to  break  into  growth. 
I'he  pseudo-bulbs  are  compressed,  and  from 
I inch  to  2 inches  in  length  ; the  leaves  not 
more  than  G inches  long,  and  bright-green  in 
colour.  The  scape  is  pendulous  and  many- 
llowercd,  and  the  individual  blooms  are  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  I’lio  sepals  and  petals  are 
both  of  a rich  orange-scarlet,  as  is  also  the  lip, 
which  has  a bright-yellow  disc.  The  column, 
being  deeper  in  colour  than  the  other  segments, 
and  flushed  with  violet,  produces  a very  vivid 
appearance.  The  plant  is  named  in  honour  of 
.\I.  John  Noezli,  the  gentleman  who  first  dis- 
covered it.  M.vtt.  Buamt.le. 


best  to  name  them  for  him,  as  I have  an  extensive 
collection  of  these  curiou.-i  and  beautiful  plants. 
The  compost  used  by  “ II.  1!.”  seems  to  be  the 
most  suitable,  also  the  treatment  ; perhaps  the 
reason  they'  have  not  bloomed  is  because  they 
are  too  small.  I suppose  his  conservatory  is 
heated,  and  that  it  gels  plenty  of  sun  ; it  is  very 
essential  that  the  growth  should  be  well  ripened 
to  ensure  flowers.  This  season  Cacti  generally 
have  been  blooming  most  freely,  owing  to  the 
long  spell  of  bright  sunshine  during  the  summer 
of  1893,  which  I am  sorry  to  say  has 
been  absent  this  year.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  pots  for  Cacti  and  succulents  should  be 
well  drained.  This,  with  a porous  soil,  free 
exposure  to  all  sunshine,  and  careful  watering, 
especially  in  winter,  when  they  should  be  kept 
almost  dry,  is,  according  to  my  experience,  the 
best  treatment  to  secure  xdcuty  of  flowens.  I 
have  had  a fine  lot  this  year,  including  the  v^ery 
shy-blooming  Eohinocereus  procumbens.  Cereus 
speciosis.simus  has  flowered  without  intermission 
from  April  to  September,  and  the  Fliyllocacti, 
includingalbus  superbus,  have  been  magnificent. 
At  the  iirc.sent  time  the  beautiful  Saw  Cactus 
(Phyllocactus  anguligor)  is  showing  for  bloom. 
— Wm.  C.  G.  Luufohi),  Four  Oak^,  Sutton 
Gohljield. 

120G.  — Acold  greenhouse.  — Ilerestrong, 
Xjroperly-prepared  roots  of  such  Violets  as  the 
Russian,  Victoria  Regina,  Wellsiana,  Marie 
Louise,  Neapolitan,  and  De  Parma  will  flower 
more  or  less  freely  throughout  the  entire  winter. 
Christmas  Roses  in  variety  are  also  extremely 
useful,  and  require  no  heat  ; bushes  of  Laurus- 
tinus  in  large  tubs  or  pots,  and  a iilant  or  two 
of  the  Winter  .Jasmine  (J.  nudiflorum),  growing 
against  the  wall  will  afford  a welcome  mass  of 
rich  colouring.  Then  common  Primroses  will 
flower  abundantly  in  pots,  and  Auriculas  often 
as  well,  while  the  hardy  Cyclamens  (C.  cornua, 
C.  Atkinsi,  C.  europieum,  &o. ),  grown  in  wide 
{jots  or  pans,  are  wonderfully  charming  and  free. 

— B.  C.  R. 

By  “cold”  greenhouse  do  you  mean  a house  not 

heated  in  any  way  V If  so,  then  very  few  things  will  grow 
wtll,  if  at  all,  during  the  winter  months.  But  if  you  heat 
it  a little  willi  an  oil-stove  or  similar  contrivance,  you  can 
grow  Zonal  Bclargonliims  (also  known  a.s  “ (leraniums  ”), 
in  many  variet  ies,  and  keep  Palms,  AspidisI  ras,  and  similar 
things  safe  f com  frost,  whilst  Dutch  bulbs  will  do  well. — U.  T. 


1083.— Odontoglossum  gloriosum.— 

I liave  no  doubt  “Ouciditim”  lias  misnamed 
the  plant  in  his  query,  and  that  ho  will  tiud  it 
to  he  ati  Odontoglossuin  instead  of  an  Oncidium. 
Tlic  usual  time  for  flowering  i.s  during  the 
summer  months.  The  blooms  are  produced  on 
a long  branching  spike,  which  is  often  fl  feet  , 
in  length  on  strong  plants.  The  individual  j 
flowers  are  from  1.^-  inches  to  2 inches  across, 
with  lanceolate  sepals  and  jiotals,  the  former 
larger  than  the  petals  and  more  heavily  spotted. 
These  vary  in  colour  from  a very  {lale  straw- 
colour  to  quite  a deep-yellow,  the  spotting  and 
blotching  lieing  of  bright  chestnut-icd  ; the  lip 
is  long,  tapering  to  a point,  where  it  is  recurved, 
and  this  is  sometimes  white,  and  sometimes 
yellow,  with  a blotch  of  chestnut  in  the  centre. 
The  variability  in  colour  is  no  doubt  caused  by 
the  plants  coming  from  diflerent  localities,  for 
this  species  is  distributed  over  a very  vast  area, 
and  grows  plentifully  amongst  the  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum.s  in  New  Grenada,  which  it  very 
much  resembles  in  bulbs  and  leaves.  It  re([uircs 
a plentiful  suppl}’  of  water  at  its  roots  during 
the  season  of  growth,  care  being  taken  that  the 
drainage  is  good,  and  at  no  time  sliould  it  be 
allowed  to  get  dry,  although  in  the  winter  and 
resting  season  a much  less  quantity  will  sullice. 
This  plant  should  be  grown  in  a cool-house, 
with  a nice  moist  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air  at  all  times  when  possible  to  give  ventilation 
with  safety.  Is  is  a very  desirable  kind,  and 
will  last  long  in  perfection  when  in  flower, 
which  are  moreover  deliciously  fragrant,  resem- 
bling the  scent  of  the  Hawthorn.— M.  B. 

1097.— Cool-house  Orchids.— Replying 
to  “B.,”  Odontoglossuin  crispum  and  0.  Alex- 
andras are  the  same,  the  former  being  the  cor- 
rect name,  although  the  latter  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular.  An  article  with  full  details  about 
this  species  appeared  in  Gardening  of 
September  15th  last.  OJontoglossum  grande 
may  be  grown  in  the  same  house,  as  may  also 
Cm'logyne  crisiala  during  tlie  summer  mouths  ; 
in  fact,  the  growths  are  tiner  and  stronger  when 
grown  cool,  hut  when  these  are  finished  the 
{jlants  should  be  removed  into  a warmer  temper- 
ature, where  they  will  not  ho  liable  to  damp  oil, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  left  with  Odonto- 
glossums  throughout  the  year. — M.  B. 
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DENDROBIUiM  SUPERBIEN'S. 

Dendroeiums  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  Orchids,  and  the  species  here  referred  to 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  charming.  The 
i flowers,  udiieh  are  produced  on  long  spikes,  are 
truly  magnificent,  and  it  is  one  which  should 
find  a place  in  ever}'-  collection,  as  the  flowers 
1 appear  in  profusion  during  these  dull  autumn 
months.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  many  kinds 
, which  may  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  stove  with 
; other  plants,  such  as  Crotons  and  Dracamas, 
where  if  placed  in  a position  close  to  the  glass, 

twill  succeed  admirab!}’.  The  stems  when  fully 
grown  under  cultivation  attain  about  two  feet 
to  two  and  a lialf  in  height,  but  are  said  to  reach 
' four  feet  in  its  native  country.  These  produce 
but  a few  leaves  near  the  top,  which  fall  olf  with 
age.  It  is  one  of  the  most  free-flowering  kinds 
we  have,  and  will  often  produce  its  spikes  from 
the  3'oung  bulbs  avhen  not  more  than  six  inches 
high,  besides  flowering  from  the  older  bulbs  at 
; the  same  time.  It  is  remarked  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Australia,  where  this  species  is  a native, 
that  this  kind  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  it 
always  appears  to  be  in  flower.  Under  cultiva- 
tion, however,  it  usually  produces  its  blooms 
about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  will  continue 
until  the  end  of  November.  The  spikes  are 
slender  and  nodding,  and  often  as  many  as 
twenty  blooms  have  appeared  upon  a 
single  raceme.  The  individual  flowers 
measure  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  of  a 
beautiful  crimson-purple  colour,  with  a lighter 
f marginal  border  ; the  petals  are  much  broader 
than  the  sepals,  and  the  lip  is  also  of  the  same 
’ shade,  fringed,  and  with  elevated  fleshy  ridges 
on  the  disc,  which  extend  to  the  base  ; the  spur 
is  short.  These  flowers  will  last  for  a period  of 
three  months  in  full  beauty,  and  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  desirable  plants  for  any  collec- 
tion. This  Dendrobe  may  be  either  grown  in 
pots  or  pans,  but  in  cither  case  they  must  be 
well  drained.  Tlie  soil  should  consist  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  which  should 
be  pressed  down  firmly,  and  the  plants  enjoy  to 
be  syringed  both  mornings  and  evenings.  It 
was  first  introdnoe<l  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 

I of  Chelsea,  in  IST'i,  and  about  the  following  year 
by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  from  the  Islands 
in  the  Torres  Straits,  and  it  is  also  found  at  the 
extreme  north  of  Queensland.  There  appears 
to  be  two  varieties  of  this  lovely  Orchid — one  a 
very  shy  bloomer  and  the  other  a very  free- 
flowering  plant,  the  former  being  a very 
disappointing  kind.  The  old  bulbs  of  this 
species  should  not  bo  cut  away,  and  the  annual 
stem-jiruning  system  not  adopted,  for  a reinurl;- 
able  feature  with  this  plant  is  that  it  will 
continue  for  several  years  to  produce  ilovvcr- 
spikes  from  the  old  steins.  Matt.  Bk.vjii!LE. 


0 ! )ONTOG LOfe'SUM  LONDESBOROUG II- 
lANUM. 

This  is  a very  distinct  Mexican  species  which 
must  be  grown  in  rather  more  heat  than  is 
usually  given  to  plants  that  arc  natives  of  that 
country.  This  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  failure 
with  my  correspondent  “ George  Fisher,”  for  he 
says  he  has  it  in  a very  cool-house.  It  was 
imported  by  Me.ssrs.  Backliou.se  and  Sons,  of 
"S'ork,  aliout  twenty  year.s  ago,  and  is  found  in 
its  native  home  growing  fully  exposeil  to  the 
sun.  I have  found  this  species  to  thrive 
admirably  when  grown  in  baskets  or  upon  blocks 
of  wood  ; for  the  former,  take  a nice  compost 
of  rough  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with 
good  drainage,  and  for  the  latter  a small 
quantity  of  Sphagnum  only,  in  this  case  the 
plants  require  more  attention  and  more  water. 
This  beautiful  Odontoglossum  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliantly  coloured  of  the  whole  genus,  pro- 
ducing spikes  3 feet  to  5 feet  in  length,  the 
flowers  are  of  bright-yellow  colour,  the  .sepals 
and  petals  being  transversely  blotciicd  with 
chestnut-red,  and  the  lip  is  very  prominent. 
These  appear  during  the  autumn  mouths  and 
continue  in  full  beauty  for  a long  time  if  kept 
free  from  damp.  The  plant  is  deciduous,  losing 
its  bright-green  leaves  in  winter,  and  I would 
advise  “ Mr.  Fisher”  to  place  his  plants  in  the 
heat  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and  give  them  a 
light  position  close  to  the  glass.  When  the 
plants  are  at  rest  they  will  require  less  water 
than  in  the  growing  season. 

Matt.  Brambt.b. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

VERONICAS  (SPEEDWELLS). 

This  genus  is  a very  large  one,  and  includes 
some  very  ornamental  evergreen  shrubs.  These 
arc  mostly  natives  of  New  Zealand,  and  none  of 
them  are  quite  hardy  in  all  parts  of  England. 
Of  hardy  perennial  tJpocdwclls,  herbajcous  or 
trailing,  or  carpeting  m their  habit  of  growth, 
that  are  suitable  for  cultivation  in  English  gir- 
dens  there  are  at  least  fifty  species,  and  more 
than  twice  as  many  varieties.  The  normal 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  generally  some  shade  of 
blue,  but,  like  many  other  lilue  flowers,  their 
colour  is  often  impci  foct,  and  vaiies  to  ro.se  or 
dull  white.  There  is  great  \ ariation  of  form  in 
plants  of  the  same  S[)ecics,  and  some  seem  to 
difl'er  far  more  from  one  another  than  from 
plants  of  dilFerent  species.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  naming  of  the  Speed- 
well is  difficult  and  perplexing.  We  cannot  do 
more  than  mention  a few  of  the  more  distinct 
and  ornamental  forms.  All  the  species  men- 
tioned below  are  quite  hardy,  and  will  grow  in 
any  soil  and  almost  any  situation. 

Prop.vgation  by  division  of  the  roots  of 
nearly  all  Speedwells  is  so  easy  that  little  need 
be  said  about  it.  The  herbaceous  kinds  root 
from  every  shoot,  and  the  creeping  kinds  root 
as  they  creep.  They  are  so  hardy  that  they 
maybe  divided  or  transplanted  at  all  seasons. 
Such  kinds  as  V.  longifolia  require  frequent 


Veronica  piiiguifolia. 

division  to  prevent  the  shoots  becoming  too 
crowded.  JMost  of  them  ripen  abundance  of 
seed,  and  seedlings  come  up  round  them  which 
vary  in  colour  and  form. 

V.  AMKTHVsTiNA  gi’ows  from  1 foot  to  1),  feet 
high,  is  of  good  colour,  but  ralhor  too  dilTuse  in 
habit.  It  should  be  cut  down  in  autumn,  as  it 
trails  in  an  untidy  way  if  allowcil  to  continue 
its  growth.  It  produces  its  terminal  racemes  of 
blossoms  abundantly  in  June. 

V.  CuAii.'EDR.YS  (Germander  Speedwell)  has 
been  recommended  for  covering  the  surface  of 
beds  in  which  late- flowering  bulbs  are  grown. 
A curious  variety  of  it,  named  pedunculata,  is 
dift'erent  from  the  type  in  a.ppearance,  and  is  a 
neat  plant. 

V.  GENTIAKOIDES  is  One  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Speedwells,  flowering  in  May.  Three  forms  of 


it  arc  common — the  type  with  grey  flowers,  a 
variety  with  white  flowers  au(l  bright  glossy 
leaves  like  those  of  the  Gentianclla,  and  another 
with  handsome  variegated  leaves. 

V.  IN'C'ANA,  also  called  Candida,  is  a dwarf 
plant  with  silvery  leaves  and  dark  i-ich-purple 
flowers.  It  grows  (i  inches  high,  and  scorns  to 
flourish  anywhere.  It  is  used  with  good  ell'ect 
in  geometrical  bedding,  its  grey  leaves  being  in 
contrast  to  most  other  foliage.  It  is  easily  pro- 
pagated in  autumn  or  spring  by  division.  V. 
neglecta  is  similar  to  this,  but  inferior. 

V.  LOXGIFOLIA,  the  commonest  garden  species, 
is  generally  sold  as  V.  spicata  in  four  distinct 
varieties  — blue,  white,  rose-coloured,  and 
purple,  with  variegated  leaves.  'I’he  variegation 
of  the  leaves  is  uncertain  and  irregular,  but  the 
habit  of  the  jilant  is  very  good.  By  the  rich 
colour  of  the  flower,  the  length  of  the  flower- 
spike,  and  its  sturdy  and  compact  growth,  this 
species  and  its  varieties  make  Jiandsoine  border 
plants.  They  grow  well  in  any  ordinary  soil. 

V.  PECTiNATA,  with  elegant  serrated  downy 
leaves  and  blue  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  is  a 
pretty  trailing  kind,  admirably  adapted  for 
clothing  dry  spots  in  the  rock  garden,  or  for 
the  margins  of  borders  and  other  places.  It 
grows  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  or  position. 

V.  PINGUIFOLIA  (here  figured)  is  a small, 
robust  shrub,  varying  in  habit  from  erect  to 
decumbent ; it  has  glaucous  foliage  and  flowers 
profusel}% 

V.  PRO.STP.AT.v. — A very  dwarf  species,  form 
ing  spreading  tufts  and  bearing 
deep-  bl  ue  flowers.  There  are  seve- 
ral varieties  with  rose-coloured 
and  white  blooms,  appearing  in 
e irly  summer.  It  is  a hardy  and 
jiretty  plant,  flowering  so  freely 
that  when  in  full  perfection  the 
leaves  are  often  quite  obscured 
by  the  flowers.  A native  of  France, 
Central  and  Southern  Europe,  oc- 
curring on  stony  hills  and  in  dry, 
grassy  places,  and  in  cultivation 
s icceeding  perfectly  in  sandy  soil. 
It  is  an  admirable  plant  for  rock- 
work,  its  [>rostrate  habit  fitting  it 
best  for  sloping  positions  or  fi.s- 
sures  on  vertical  faces  of  rocks. 

V.  REPENS  is  a dense,  close- 
growing creeper,  covering  the  soil 
as  it  proceeds  with  a perfect  soft 
carpet  of  bright-green  foliage.  It 
i.s  covered  with  pale  bluish  flowers 
in  spring,  and  thrives  well  on  soil 
that  is  moderately  dry.  It  delights, 
liovvever,  in  moist  corners  on  rock- 
eries, and  is  an  admirable  minute 
rock  plant. 

V.  KUPESTRis  is  a very  good 
rockery  plant,  trailing  neatly  and 
closely,  and  flowering  abundantly 
ii  June.  Those  who  have  seen 
large  masses  of  it  on  rockeries  will 
want  no  further  recommendation. 
There  are  several  nearly  allied 
alpine  species. 

Y.  saturei^efolia  is  one  of  the 
best  Speedwells  ; the  flowers  are 
about  the  size  of  V.  saxatilis,  of  the 
s une  intense  blue,  and  produced 
in  abundant  upright  racemes. 
It  is  a somewhat  rare  plant,  but 
when  once  seen  growing  in  perfec- 
tion it  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 

V.  SAXATILIS. — A native  of  al- 
pine rocks  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  also  in  a few  places 
in  Ike  Highlands  of  Scotland,  forming  neat  tufts 
(5  inches  or  8 inches  high.  The  flowers  are  a 
little  more  than  h inch  across,  and  of  a pretty 
blue,  stri)ied  with  violet,  with  a narrow  but 
decided  ring  of  crimson  near  the  bottom  of  the 
cup,  the  base  of  which  is  pure-white.  It  is  also 
an  excellent  rook  garden  plant. 

Y.  SPii'ATA  is  a dwarf  native  plant,  not  more 
than  inches  or  (!  inches  high.  It  is  useful  for 
bare  corners  of  rockeries  ; it  seldom  flowers 
before  the  end  of  July.  Y.  corymbo.sa  is  a name 
given  to  varieties  of  two  or  three  species.  The 
best  seems  to  be  a form  of  Y.  spicata  ; it  is  a 
profuse  and  continuous  flowerer,  and  one  of  the 
best  for  rockeries.  Y.  hybrida  is  generally 
classed  as  a variety  of  Y.  spicata,  though  it 
seems  quite  distinct,  being  far  more  robust  in 
habit,  with  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  dark- 
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HARDY  AZALEAS. 

There  ace  few  shrubs  which  flower  so  profusely 
and  with  such  a range  of  soft  colours  harmoni- 
sing well  with  each  other  as  the  different  varie- 
ties of  garden  Azaleas,  and  one  is  surprised  at 
not  seeing  them  j)lauted  to  a greater  extent  in 
large  gardens.  It  is  possible  that  many  people 
may  be  deterred  from  attempting  to  grow  them 
by  the  idea  that  peat  is  necessary  for  their  wel- 
fare. That  which  really  is  essential  is  the 
absence  of  lime  in  all  its  forms,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  this  in  some  of  the  poorest  soils 
and  barest  districts  in  this  country.  Most  of 
the  Azaleas  may  be  transplanted  with  greater 
success  than  the  Rhododendrons,  but  it  is  desir- 
able to  guard  against  the  rays  of  the  sun  striking 


Azaleas  at  .Coollmrst.  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Scrase  Dickins. 


purple  to  lavender  and  light-rose.  It  grows 
wild  in  profusion  on  mountain  limestone  hills 
near  Llandudno  and  other  parts  of  the  north- 
western counties.  Both  these  species  increase 
much  in  size  under  cultivation,  especially  when 
raised  from  seed. 

4 . sUBSE.ssiEis  is  botanically  considered  to  be 
but  a variety  of  V.  longifolia,  with  stalkless 
leaves,  but  for  garden  purposes  it  is  very  dis- 
tinct. It  is  without  doubt  the  handsomest  of 
all  the  hardy  Veronicas,  and  one  of  the 
choicest  acquisitions  recently  added  to  the 
mixed  flower  border.  It  comes  from  Japan, 
but  its  constitution  is  certainly  superior  to 
that  of  most  Japanese  plants,  which  require 
a warm  spring  and  a hot  summer  for 
their  successful  development.  This  Speedwell 
grows  on  and  flourishes 
m spite  of  spring  frosts 
and  cold  summers.  Its 
large  dense  spikes  of 
the  deepest  purple-blue 
blossoms  render  it  a 
most  effective  j)lant, 
and  it  should  always 
have  a position  among 
the  choicest  hardy 
flowers.  It  succeeds 
best  in  a good  deep, 
loamy  soil  in  an  open 
situation.  Itispropaga- 
ted  by  division  or  seed. 

V.  T.vuRK’.i. — A very 
dwarf,  wiry,  and  al- 
most woody  species, 
forming  neat  dark- 
green  tufts,  under  3 
inches  high  ; the  leaves 
are  crowded,  the  upper 
one  distinctly  toothed  ; 
the  flowers,  which  are 
abundantly  produced, 
are  of  a fine  gentian- 
blue.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
neatest  of  all  rock  Vero- 
nicas for  forming 
spreading  tuffs  in  level 
spots,  or  tufts  diooj)ing 
from  chinks,  and  it  is 
admirable  also  for  tlie 
margin  of  the  mixed 
border,  being  thorougli- 
ly  hardy,  growing  in 
ordinary  well-drained 
garden  soil,  and  flower- 
ing in  early  summer. 

Suitable  for  association 
withthedwarfestalpine 
plants  and  mountain 
shrubs,  being  itself  in- 
deed a tinjq  compact, 
prostrate  shrub.  A 
native  of  Tauria.  In- 
creased by  division  or 
by  cuttings. 

V.  Teucrium.  — A 
Continental  plant,  the 
stems  of  which  form  spreading  masses,  from 
8 inches  to  1 foot  high,  covered  in  early  summer 
with  flowers  of  an  intense  blue.  These  are  at 
first  in  dense  racemes,  which  afterwards  become 
much  longer,  the  fine  blue  corolla  having  oval 
segments,  the  three  lower  ones  pointed.  It  is 
an  excellent  plant  either  for  the  rockwork  or 
borders,  is  easily  increased  by  seeds  or  division, 
and  grows  freely  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

V.  viR(!iNiCA  and  other  tall  species  grow  from 
3 feet  to  4 feet  high,  and  flower  in  July,  but 
are  deficient  in  colour. 

Amongst  dwarfer  kinds  may  be  added  to  our 
list  V.  verbenacea,  fruticulosa,  alpina,  aphylla, 
numinularia,  Cuthrieana,  austriaca,  incisa,  bel- 
lidioides,  and  Dabneyi,  all  species  well  worth 
cultivation,  of  good,  dwarf  habit,  and  admir- 
ably ada,pted  for  a rockery.  Nor  should  the 
pink  variety  of  V.  officinalis  be  omitted — form- 
ing,  as  it  does  when  established,  dense  patches 
of  pink-coloured  blossoms,  some  elevated 
3 inches  above  th.e  surface  of  the  ground. 


lii  ’.-Groy/ing  a Wistaria.— You  should  be  able 
to  pro'v  the  \V  tstai  ia  H'ith  success.  I presume  you  me.Tn 
t.he  cuimnou  .sinensis,  than  which  there  i.s  no  better  W 
ninltijiieia,  which  has  been  shown  on  more  th.aii  one 
eccasmn,  lias  \ (ry  lony:  racemes,  hut  this  i.s  not  .sn.'lt  a 
leiunUuI  kind  as  this  t.vpe.  The  Wistaria  may  be  mown 
in  man;,  ways  for  trehises,  arbours,  and  any  irocd  soil 
^‘.'.u  s>n;t  the  i;!in  b.  — C.  T. 


directly  on  the  roots  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  either  by  planting  in  the  shade  of  other 
things,  such  as  decidous  trees  or  near  low- 
growing  evergreens,  or  else  by  mulching  the  sur- 
face until  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  shade 
for  themselves  the  ground  in  which  they  grow. 
The  variety,  from  a photograph  of  which  the 
engraving  was  made,  is  one  of  the  fiery  orange- 
scarlets,  which  never  fail  to  flower  in  the 
greatest  profusion  every  year.  After  a 
certain  age  the  bushes  assume  a distinct 
character,  having  flat,  spreading  branches 
(somewhat  like  those  of  the  Cedar),  the 
surface  of  which  during  the  flowering  season 
is  a mass  of  colour  so  dense  that  the  foliage 
can  scarcely  be  seen  beneath  it.  The  forms 
of  A.  pontica  have  a much  more  upright 
growth,  and  are  not  so  good  in  outline ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  the  merit  of 
the  gorgeous  tones  assumed  by  the  leaves  in 
autumn,  for  which  alone,  had  they  no  other 
recommeinlation,  they  are  worth  growing, 
and  a neighbour  of  mine  has  planted  no  less 
than  10,000  during  the  last  two  years, 
ehiefly  with  a view  to  the  effect  of  the  autumn 
foliage.  It  would  take  more  space  than  I could 
hope  to  occupy,  and  more  patient  interest 
than  I could  hope  to  arouse,  if  I were  to 
attenqit  to  catalogue  tlie  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  different  species,  their  admixtures  aiid 
aarieties,  but  I should  like  to  call  attention  tp 


the  way  m which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  different  shades  of  colour  in  the  flowers 
harmonise  with  each  other  when  planted  in 
sufficient  masses.  The  evils  of  grafting  may  be 
noted  in  the  case  of  Azaleas,  with  the  consequent 
annoyance  and  trouble  caused  by  suckers 
breaking  up  from  the  stock,  and  as  seedlings 
are  generally  obtainable  classed  under  different 
headings  of  colour,  there  seems  little  reason  why 
grafted  plants  should  not  be  rejeeted.  This 
class  of  shrubs  is  worth  planting  for  the  sake 
of  the  immediate  eflect  which  they  give,  and 
for  the  number  of  years  during  which  they  will 
remain  a source  of  pleasure  to  those  who  live 
amongst  or  see  them  in  beauty.  C. 


~ Cuttings  of  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi  and  Clematis  montana.  — 

Ampelopsis  Veitehi  will  be  rooted  in  a year  if 
you  now  insert  strong  euttings,  1 foot  long, 
with  a good  heel  of  old  wood.  This  creeper  is 
hard}'.  I find  that  outside  by  a shady  wall  is 
the  best  situation  for  cuttings.  Nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  the  Clematis  family  requires  heat  to 
strike  them.  Put  five  or  six  with  a heel  in  a 
(i-inch  pot  in  sandy  soil.  Keep  moist  and  under 
glass  until  rooted.  I have  succeeded  in  rooting 
cuttings  in  this  way. — P.  O.  D. 

If  “ Perplexed  ” commences  as  soon  as  possible  he 

may  yet  succeed.  Choose  small  growths  of  semi-ripeness 
and  use  a sandy  soil.  Keep  close,  and  a little  warmer 
than  i^ecommended  for  Conifers  in  reply  to  Number  1161. 

1204.— Variegated  Evergreens.— The  Variegated 
Aiicuba,  Gold  and  Silver  Variefrated  Euon3'mu3  (several 
varieties),  the  Golden  Queen,  Silver  Queen,  Ilandsworth 
and  other  Hollies,  the  Variegated  .Japanese  Privet,  Skim- 
ima  variegata,  with  Cupressus  lutea,  Retinospora  plumosa 
aurea,  Thuja  orientalis  aurea,  and  T.  o.  eleganlissima  are 
some  of  the  finest  Variegated  Evergreens  in  culti\  ation.— 
B,  0.  R. 

I hope  you  do  not  contemplate  making 

a border  of  variegated  evergreen  shrubs  when 
there  are  so  many  more  beautiful  things  adapted 
for  the  purijose.  There  appears  quite  an 
epidemic  of  variegated  things,  but  they  have  to 
be  used  with  extreme  caution,  because  imparting 
a spotty  and  positively  unsightly  look  to  the  gar- 
den or  park.  As,  however,  you  ask  for  the  iiames 
of  variegated  shrubs  here  are  a few  : Hollies, 
many  of  the  variegated  kinds  of  which  are  very 
handsome,  especially  Golden  Queen,  and  some 
kinds  have  quite  a silvery  variegation.  The 
Euonymus,  or  Spindle-trees,  are  of  note,  as 
latifolia  aurea,  radicans  variegata,  and  a few 
others,  which  will  be  found  in  trade  catalogues. 
The  \ ariegated  Laurel  is  attractive  in  its  way, 
though  I care  little  for  it.  Then  you  may  have 
the  Golden-leaved  Privet,  and  the  golden-leaved 
form  of  the  Mock  Orange,  which  is  a good  varie- 
gated shrub,  bushy,  dwarf,  and  retaining  its 
golden  variegation  throughout  the  year.  Some 
of  the  Ekxagnuses  are  pleasing,  and  the  Golden- 
leaved Catalpa  is  handsome,  its  broad,  tropical- 
like  leaves  of  good  colour,  and  it  may  be  cut 
dwarf  by  cutting  back  every  year.  Veronica 
Andersoni  variegata  may  be  called  a shrub.  It 
will  attain  to  a good  size  in  a wai  in,  sheltered 
place,  and  its  glaucous  and  while  leaves  are 
attractive.  But  none  of  these  variegated  shrubs, 
the  Hollies  excepted,  are  to  be  compared  to  the 
many  beautiful  flowering  shrubs.  I may  also 
mention  variegated  Conifers,  but,  as  a rule, 
these  are  not  satisfactory,  esjjccially  near 
smoky  towns.— C.  T. 

IIOI.— Conifers  from  cuttings. — This 
if  about  the  best  time  you  could  select  for 
inserting  cuttings  of  Conifers.  All  the  hardy 
and  free-growing  kinds  will  strike  readily  in 
the  open  border  with  only  the  assistance  of  a 
handlight.  Prepare  a bed  of  sandy  soil,  first 
forking  well  up  the  stable  soil  on  the  spot 
selected,  which  should  be  sheltered,  and  then 
place  on  a layer  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  mixed. 
The  cuttings  are  best  taken  off  with  a heel  of 
wood  attached.  All  those  kinds  which  are 
more  or  less  of  horizontal  growth  should  only 
have  the  cuttings  taken  from  leading  growths, 
but  those  chiefly  of  upright  growth  may  be 
propagated  from  any  part  where  suitable 
growths  may  be  obtained.  Some  of  the 
choicer  kinds  of  Conifers  require  to  be  inserted 
in  pots  stood  in  a brick  pit  with  lights  over. 
8-iuch  or  lO  inch  pots  will  be  suitable  sizes 
to  employ,  filling  rhem  three  parts  full  of 
drainage,  the  rest  of  the  space  being  occupied 
with  half  and  half  sandy  jieat  and  loam. 
Partially  bury  the  pots  in  a clean  bed  of  line 
cinders  or  fresh  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  insert  the 
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cuttings  so  that  they  are  not  too  crowded, 
damping  resulting  when  placed  thickly.  Take, 
prepare,  and  insert  the  cuttings  while  fresh. 
For  the  first  six  weeks  they  will  be  undergoing 
the  operation  of  callusing,  which  is  the  process 
of  the  sap  collecting  at  the  base  of  the  cut,  and 
alu  ays  takes  place  in  all  cuttings  before  roots 
are  emitted.  When  the  callus  is  completed  a 
little  extra  heat  will  assist  in  roots  being  formed, 
and  to  this  end  a slight  hot-bed  might  be  made 
up  where  a bottom-heat  of  55  degs.  to  CO  degs. 
could  be  maintained,  the  top  heat  being 
5 degs.  less,  not  higher  in  any  case,  as  top 
growth  may  be  induced  before  roots  are  formed, 
exhausting  the  vitality  of  the  cuttings.  It  will 
be  found  that  all  cuttings  do  not  root  in  the 
same  time.  A difference  in  age,  size,  or  ripe- 
ness influences  them  much,  and  when  individual 
cuttings  are  seen  either  in  pots  or  beds  to  be 
growing  away  more  quickly  than  others  such 
should  be  removed,  either  potting  singly  or 
replanting  in  a fresh  but  similar  position. — 
Pendennis. 

fora  town  garden.— Lilacs  at 
(lie  back,  with  variegated  and  plain  Aucubas,  ditto  Euony- 
mus  Weigelas,  Veronicas,  the  Gum  Cistus,  small  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  a few  others  in  front.  Conifers  of  all  kinds 
should  be  avoided  ; they  never  do  well.— B.  C.  R. 

• About  the  best  shrubs  you  can  grow  are 
the  Weigelas  or  Diervillas,  especially  the  variety 
Abel  Carriere,  the  flowers  of  which  are  purplish- 
rose,  a very  deep  colour  indeed,  and  they  are 
borne  with  great  freedom  throughout  the  year. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  other  kinds,  but  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes  this  is  about  the  best 
of  this  class  of  shrub.  If  you  mean  by  town 
garden  one  in  the  vicinity  of  London — say, 
Chelsea — few  shrubs  will  flower  properly,  and 
the  Weigela  will  be  as  good  as  any.  The 
Catalpa  will  bloom  in  August,  and  is  very  happy 
in  town  gardens.  The  leaves,  wood,  and  the 
flowers  in  August  resemble  those  of  the  Horse 
Chestnut.  The  Thorn,  Quince,  Ilroom,  Syrian 
Mallow  (Hibiscus  syriacus).  Cucumber-tree 
(Magnolia  acuminata).  Mock  Orange  (Phila- 
delphus)  ; but  I think  you  will  find"  that  the 
Weigela  is  as  good  as  any.— C.  T. 

^ 1-5.  ^Weigelas. — There  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  Weigelas,  because  they  are  not 
difficult  shrubs  to  grow,  even  near  towns.  I 
know  plants  on  the  outskirts  of  railway-stations 
near  London  that  thriv'e  well,  although  exposed  to 
the  smoke  and  dirt  of  trains  constantly  passing 
by.  I should  think  the  roots  are  thoroughly 
unhealthy,  and  should  advise  lifting  the  shrubs 
now,  getting  in  some  fresh  soil,  and  planting 
fiesh  ones.  Plant  on  another  spot.  Get  some 
of  the  freer  and  hardier  kinds,  as  Abel  Carriers, 
which  has  an  abundance  of  large  purplish 
flowers.  To  show  how  readily  grown  Weigelas 
are,  this  variety  will  even  thrive  on  a garden 
wall  in  Chelsea,  not  one  of  the  best  spots  for 
any  flower.— C.  T. 


; you*"  ®t)il  is  too  heavy  and  cold  for 

these  if  it  is  clayey.  They  are  hardy,  but  in  a 
clayey  soil  are  apt  to  make  growth  rather  late 
in  the  season.  This  fact,  combined  with  the 
much  greater  effect  of  frost  upon  wet  ground,  is 
the  main  reason  of  your  failure.  It  is  the  long 
growths  of  this  summer  which  bloom  so  well 
next  year,  and  if  the.se  are  not  matured  early 
enough  to  pass  through  the  winter  you  will  have 
little  success. — P.  U. 

y,J»Pelopsia  Veltchi.— Yes  : (his  excellent 
climber  will  do  well  in  any  aspect.  I have  the  north-east 
Bide  of  my  house  completely  coveted,  and  it  is  much 
admired.  Very  little  soil  is  needed,  nor  need  it  be  of  great 
richness.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a poor  soil 
of  an  open  nature  gives  better  results.— P.  U. 

It  is  possible  to  grow  this  Virginian 

Creeper  in  a large  tub,  box,  or  pot  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results  for  some  years,  paying 
due  attention  to  keeping  the  soil  moist.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  as  the  rooting  space  is  limited, 
the  greatest  regard  must  be  paid  to  this  matter. 
A north  aspect  will  be  more  favourable  for  this 
manner  of  growing  than  a southern  one,  because 
of  the  lesser  amount  of  direct  sunshine.  In  the 
latter  position  water  would  be  needed  twice  a 
day  in  very  hot  weather,  especially  when  the 
plant  had  become  large  and  the  receptacle  full 
of  roots. — Pkn'den'ni.s. 


under  a Cedar.-Ivy  will  do  we 
under  the  Ged.irif  pegged  down,  and  during  the  summe 
when  the  weather  is  dry,  kept  well  watered.  Nothin'->- els 
c d Grass,  under  the  dense  shade  o'f  th 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  THEIR 
CULTURE. 

Tjie  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums (one  of  the  best  of  the  latter,  Viviand 
Morel,  is  here  figured)  are  too  well  known  to 
require  describing,  and  we  need  only  point  to 
their  beauty  and  extreme  usefulness,  thriving 
as  they  do  freely  with  ordinary  attention,  and 
blooming  profusely  during  the  last  months  of 
the  year,  when  there  is  comparatively  little  in 
the  way  of  flowers  to  enliven  our  plant-houses. 
In  more  recent  years  the  Japanese  varieties, 
with  their  elegant  tasselled  flowers,  have  come 
much  into  favour,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so, 
as  they  arc  devoid  of  the  somewhat  ball-like 
formality  which  the  ordinary  large-flowered 
kinds  possess.  Chrysanthemums  are  among  the 
easiest  to  grow  of  all  flowering  plants  subjected 
to  pot  culture,  yet  they  are  not  always  seen  so 
well  managed  as  they  should  be.  There  are 
few  plants  that  require  such  liberal  feeding,  and 
it  is  more  to  the  absence  of  a sufficient  supply 
early  enough  in  the  summer  than  to  any  other 
cause  that  the  unsatisfactory  condition  they  arc 
often  seen  in  is  attributable.  They  strike  readily 
from  cuttings  made  of  the  young  shoots  that  are 
produced  freely  at  the  base  of  the  plants  ; they 
may  be  struck  either  in  the  latter  months  of  the 
year  or  towards  spring.  In  most  cases  the 
earlier  period  will  be  found  best ; about 


generally,  in  the  matters  of  air  and  water,  as 
reeptired  for  other  soft-wooded  greenlionse 
plants.  About  the  end  of  Dlarch  move  them 
into  (J-inch  pots,  well  drained,  using  soil  well 
enriched  with  rotten  manure.  In  A])iil  put 
them  in  a cold-frame  or  pit,  where  they  can  be 
kept  close  to  the  glass  and  have  jtlenty  of  air, 
with  means  to  just  keep  out  the  frost  on  the 
sharp  nights  that  often  come  about  that  time. 
At  the  beginning  of  May  inure  them  to  the 
open  air  by  taking  off  the  lights  in  the  daytime  ; 
a little  later  on  stop  the  shoots,  and  stand  the 
plants  out  in  the  full  sun,  with  the  j)ots  plunged 
in  ashes,  not  too  close  together.  In  June,  before 
they  get  at  all  pot-bound,  move  the  plants  into 
their  blooming  pots,  which  may  be  from  10  inches 
to  12  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size 
they  are  intended  to  be  grown  to.  Use  plenty 
of  drainage  material,  and  do  not  make  the  soil 
too  fine ; put  more  rotten-manure  in  it  than 
most  plants  would  bear,  and  a good  sprinkling 
of  sand.  Tic  the  shoots  well  out  to  sticks  so 
as  to  keep  the  centres  of  the  plants  open, 
and  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes,  standing  them 
far  enough  apart  to  prevent  their  being  in 
any  way  drawn.  Syringe  overhead  every  after- 
noon in  dry  tveather  ; see  that  the  soil  never 
gets  dry  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  flag  in  the 
least,  and  in  six  weeks  after  potting  begin  to 
give  manure-water  each  alternate  time  they  re- 
quire watering,  using  it  somewhat  weak  at  first 
and  stronger  as  the  season  advances.  See  that 
the  shoots  are  kept  xvell  supported  with 
sticks  strong  enough  to 
prevent  their  being  broken 
by  the  wind.  In  autumn, 
as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
large  enough  to  admit  of 
thinning,  this  must  be  at- 
tended to,  or  the  flowers 
will  be  small.  It  is  not 
well  to  take  the  plants  in- 
doors sooner  than  neces- 
sary, but  do  not  let  them 
remain  out  to  get  frozen. 
When  housed  they  must 
not  be  stood  too  close,  and 
should  have  plenty  of  air 
day  and  night,  with  a 
little  heat  turned  on  if  the 
weather  is  frosty.  If  very 
big  flowers  of  the  large 
varieties  are  required  the 
plants  should  be  confined 
to  from  three  to  five  shoots 
each,  with  all  the  buds  re- 
moved, except  one  to  each 
shoot.  If  miniature  plants 
in  small  pots  are  wanted, 
it  is  best  to  plant  some  out 
in  the  open  ground  early 
in  summer,  and  when  the 
flowers  are  set  bend  the 
shoots  down  and  layer 
them  in  the  soil  ; in  a 
month  or  five  weeks  they 
will  have  made  enough 
roots  to  allow'  of  their 
being  cut  from  the  old 
plants  and  put  in  6-inch 
pots,  and  if  well  supplied 
with  manure-w'ater  they 
will  bloom  well.  B. 
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Engraved  for  Gardeninq  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  Peter  McKay,  Netherleigh,  Belfast. 


November  select  stout  shoots  that  have  not 
been  drawn  up  weakly  through  the  plants  be- 
ing too  much  crowded.  Put  them  singly  in 
small  pots,  or  several  together  in  larger  ones, 
three  parts  filled  with  fine  loam,  sand,  and  a 
little  leaf-mould,  with  a layer  of  sand  on  the 
top.  Stand  the  cuttings  on  a moist  bottom  in  a 
cool-house  or  pit  that  can  be  kept  at  a green- 
house temperature,  cover  with  a propagating- 
glass,  and  keep  moist.  Here  they  will  root  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks  without  the  tops  being  at 
all  drawn  in  the  way  that  is  unavoidable  when 
they  are  subjected  to  heat.  A.s  soon  as  the 
cuttings  are  w'ell  rooted  remove  the  glasses,  and 
put  them  singly  in  3‘  inch  pots,  using  soil  similar 
to  that  in  which  they  were  struck,  but  with 
less  sand  in  it.  When  top  growth  fairly  begins 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  treat 


123S.  — Gaillardia 
grandiflora— Certainly 
you  have  not  done  wrong 
in  potting  up  a few  plants 
for  keeping  through  the 
winter  in  a cold-frame, 
especially  in  a cool,  damp  soil.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  sufficiently  hardy  in  the  majority 
of  places  to  live  in  the  open  air  all  winter.  I 
cannot  advise  you  to  attempt  to  grow  these 
plants  in  a heated  greenhouse,  because  I think 
the  number  of  flowers  you  will  obtain  from  them 
will  not  be  equivalent  to  (he  room  they  will 
occupy.  If  you  do  make  the  attempt  place 
them  in  the  coolest  and  lightest  part  of  the 
house,  close  to  the  front  ventilators.  The  plants 
vrill  require  7-inch  pots,  and  w hen  these  are  full 
of  roots  manure-water  should  be  given  regularly. 
They  will  not  want  pinching,  only  some  sticks 
and  ties  to  support  the  flowers.  To  my  mind, 
the  best  perennial  plant  for  growing  in  pots  is 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Columbine.  These  should 
be  planted  out  again  in  good  soil  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  are  over,  and  early  in  February 
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potted  up  again.  Dielytra  spoctabilis  can  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  then  it  i.s  a charm- 
ing sni)ject.  The  Perennial  Phlox  submits  to 
pot  culture  if  quite  jmung  and  strong  pieces  are 
selected  early  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  grown 
chiefly  in  the  open  air.  Sweet  Williams  and 
Canterbury  Bells  flower  well  in  pots  if  they 
are  fir.st  well  grown  in  the  open  ground  and 
then  potted  up  before  they  start  into  gro«-th  in 
the  spring.— J.  C.  C. 


THHJ  KITOHEN  GARDEN. 

CULTIVATION  OF  BEETROOT. 

I:j  most  establishments  Beetroot  is  used  all  the 
year  round  for  many  purposes— in  salads  or  for 
garnishing  dishes  for  the  table,  Arc.— and,  there- 
fore, its  culture  deserves  to  be  encouraged  in 


every  possible  way.  A deep,  sandy  loam, 
trenched  to  a depth  of  at  least  .30  inches,  suits 
it  better  than  any  other  kind  of  soil,  and,  if 
poor,  it  should  have  been  well  manured  for  the 
previous  vegetable  crop.  In  such  soils,  the 
evenest  and  cleanest  roots  are  produced,  but 
Beet  will  also  succeed  on  calcareous  soils,  if  of 
suflicicnt  depth.  Heavy  or  stiff  loams  intended 
for  its  growth  should  be  thrown  up  into  ridges 
before  the  winter  sets  in,  so  as  to  get  well 
pulverised,  and,  if  very  heavy,  a light  dre.ssing 
of  coal-ashes  worked  into  them  would  prove 
advantageous,  and  materially  assist  in  producing 
clean  roots  ; stable- manure  should  not  be  added 
to  the  soil  unless  it  is  trenched  deeply,  when  it 
may  be  placed  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  ; if  otherwise,  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach 
it  they  become  forked,  instead  of  making 
straight,  well  shaped  roots  ; therefore,  if  the 
soil  be  so  poor  as  to  require  manure,  I would 
recommend  a sprinkling  of  guano,  or  super- 
phosphate, to  be  applied  to  it  between  the  rows 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly  established. 

SlTlJATIOX,  TIME,  AND  MODE  OK  SOWINO. — Beet 
must  have  an  open  situation  ; it  never  grows  or 
looks  satisfactorily  when  grown  under  the  shade 
of  fruit-trees,  a position  to  which  it  is  often 
relegated  ; but  why  this  should  be  the  case,  I 
am  at  a loss  to  imagine,  for  most  varieties  of 
Bret  are  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  and  one 
would,  therefore,  suppose  that  a conspicuous 
place  would  be  selected  for  them.  The  time  for 
sowing  varies  from  the  beginning  of  April  to 
the  middle  of  May.  In  the  majority  of  soils, 
about  the  ‘20th  of  April  will  be  found  to  be  the 
best  (ime  ; if  sown  too  early,  especially  if  the 
soil  be  ricli,  it  is  liable  to  run  to  seed,  or  the 
roots  to  grow  too  large — medium-sized  roots 
being  always  most  highly  valued,  more  particu- 
larly for  salading.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
drills  1.1  inches  asunder  and  1.^  inches  deep; 
and  it  should  be  covered  in  by  hand — a rake 
should  not  be  emplo3’ed  for  this  purpose,  as  by 
its  use  half  the  seed  is  often  drawn  out  of  the 
drills,  and  the  crop  turns  out  a failure.  Thin 
out  the  seedlings,  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  to  9 inches  apart  in  the 


row,  and  if  dark,  bronzy-leaved  kinds  be 
grown,  see  that  the  greenest-looking  plants  are 
drawn  out.  After  thinning  has  been  completed, 
by  means  of  the  hoe  frequently  loosen  the  soil 
between  the  rows,  an  operation  which  will  aid 
the  growth  of  the  Beet,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  down  weeds.  If  blanks,  through  failures, 
occur  in  the  rows  they  should  be  filled  up  with 
young  plants  m showery  weather,  though  roots 
obtained  in  this  way  rarely  prove  satisfactorjq 
being  small  and  irregular  in  growth  ; still  it  is 
worth  doing,  if  onlj'  for  the  sake  of  good  appear- 
ance. 

\ AP.iETiEs. — As  a rule,  the  colour  of  tlie  roots 
is  the  first  consiileration  ; but  that,  I think,  is 
a mistake,  as  llavour  should  have  precedence, 
rather  than  colour.  Where  both  are  combined, 
however,  as  is  the  case  in  Dell’s  Crimson,  which 
has  many  synonyms,  such  a variety  must  be  the 
best  to  grow  ; moreover,  this  variety  has  the 
additional  attraction  of  deep,  crimson -coloured 
foliage,  and  is  of  no  small  importance  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  Other  good  varieties  are  : 
Henderson’s  Pine-apple,  Dlmmick’s  Nonpareil, 
Nutting’s  Dwarf  Red,  and  Egj'ptian  Turnip- 
rooted,  the  last  being  more  especially  suited  for 
growth  on  shallow  soils.  Many  other  good  sorts 
might  be  named,  and  two  good  market  types 
are  here  figured,  but  these  are  the  best,  and 
they  are  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Lifting,  wintering,  and  cooking.— Frost  is 
most  injurious  to  Beetroots,  which  should, 
therefore,  be  dug  up  by  the  end  of  October,  or 
provision  should  be  made  for  protecting  them 
in  the  ground,  in  the  event  of  severe  weather 
setting  in  ; this  latter  mode,  though  it  entails 
the  greatest  amount  of  labour,  is  really  the  best 
way  of  preserving  the  full  flavour  of  the  root. 
Stable  litter,  hay-bands,  or  Bracken  (Pleris 
aquilina)  will  edectually  protect  Beet,  but,  of 
course,  where  neatness  is  studied  rather  than 
utility,  this  manner  of  protection  should  not  be 
thought  of  ; in  that  ca;e,  the  roots  should  be 
dug  up  at  the  time  mentioned  above,  and 
“clamped”  in  the  same  way  as  Potatoes;  or 
they  may  be  layered  in  dry  soil  or  sand,  in  a 
cool  shed,  but  it  must  be  really  cool  or  t hey  will 
start  into  growth,  and  the  flavour  will  become 
deteriorated.  Wlun  lifted,  the  tops  should 
not  be  cut  but  screwed  off,  and  the  roots  should 
not  be  Injured  more  than  can  be  helped,  as  such 
injury  induces  decay.  Before  cooking,  the  roots 
should  be  well  washed,  but  not  peeled  or  scraped, 
or  in  any  way  bruised,  for,  if  ,«uch  be  the  OiXSCj 
much  of  the  saccharine  matter  escapes  duriu" 
the  boiling,  a process  to  which  preference  is 
generally  giv'en,  and  this  mode  of  cooking  doxd>t- 
less  renders  Beet  most  agreeable  to  the  generalit  y 
of  palates  ; though  some  prefer  to  bake  it,  by 
v/hich  mode  a deeper  colour  of  flesh  is  ensured, 
and  a firmer  texture,  and  whore  thc.se  are 
desired,  or  the  roots  much  bruised,  baking  should 
be  the  plan  adopted.  W. 


1122.— Pickling  Tomatoes.— Tomatoes 
for  pickling  should  be  gathered  green,  not 
ripe  at  all.  The  first  matter  to  be  attended  to 
is  to  peel  them  ; but  this  cannot  be  done  until 
the_v  are  scalded,  then  tlu  j’  peel  easily.  After 
the  peel  has  been  detached  lay  the  fruit  on 
dishes,  strewing  them  thickly  with  salt,  which 
extracts  the  juice.  This  must  be  ]joui’ed  off' as 
fast  as  it  collects  during  the  time  they  lay  in 
salt,  which  is  usually  a day  and  a lught — .about 
twenty-four  hour.s.  'I’he  Tomatoes  are  then 
placed  In  large  jars  in  layxu's,  between  corre- 
sponding layers  of  sliced  Onions,  Pepper,  Cloves, 
and  Mustard-seeds,  continuing  thus  until  the 
jars  are  full,  when  strong  vinegar  should  be 
poured  over,  and  the  jars  kept  in  a cool  place. — 
Pendennis. 

1230.- Scarlet  Runners  for  pickling.— It  is  not 
a matter  of  any  great  consequence  whether  the  Beans  are 
sliced  or  preserved  whole.  I think  they  are  lielter  sliced, 
certainly  if  not  quite  young  and  tender;  but  I h.rve  known 
them  done  in  the  w.vy  you  refer  to  very  well  indeed  in  a 
whole  state.— B.  C.  K. 

• As  I hey  have  to  be  shredded,  this  is  hotter 

done  when  gathered.  Put  a layer  of  salt  into  an 
earthenware  jar  or  crock,  then  a layer  of  Beans, 
and  so  on  till  full.  Leave  these  to  settle,  then 
add  more  salt  and  Beans  ; let  these  settle,  then 
add  more  salt  and  Beans  till  the.  jar  is  full. 
Close  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  making  it  as  air- 
tight as  possible,  keeping  in  k cool  place.  When 
used  take  out  as  many  as  may  be  required, 
recovering  the  jar  closely,  and  soak  in  cold 


water  to  extract  the  salt;  or,  better  still,  if 
possi'ble,  allow  cold  water  to  run  through  the 
Beans  for  half-an-hour  ; then  cook  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Beans  treated  in  this  way  ought 
to  keep  good  until  fresh  ones  come  in  again  the 
following  year.  The  secret  is  in  using  plenty  of 
salt,  and  in  not  pickling  the  Beans  too  vounii. — 
II Y.  E V YE .1 N - Walk er . 

1166.— Keeping  ripe  Tomatoes.— If 

you  are  careful  in  gathering  the  fruits  when  fully 
matured  and  without  any  cracks  in  themj'ou  may 
place  them  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  and  cover 
with  the  best  vinegar.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
spice  add  it  according  to  taste  ; but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  preserving  of  the  fruit.  They 
may  also  be  stored  in  a brine  of  salt  and  water, 
making  it  in  a stone  vessel.  Place  in  the 
lomalocs  lightl}^  and  lay  a plate ov'er,  pressing 
upon  them.  The  brine  must  be  strong  enough 
to  bear  an  egg.  They  will  keep  good  a long 
time  in  this  manner.  When  wanted  for  use 
lay  them  in  fresh  water  for  some  hours, 
changing  it  several  times.  Small  fruits  are  the 
best  for  preserving  and  storing  whole. — Pen- 
dennis. 

1221.— Early  Tomatoes.— Plants  from 
seed  sown  now  ought,  with  good  culture,  to 
produce  ripe  fruits  in  April  next,  but  the  plants 
are  apt  to.  go  off  a good  deal  in  the  depth  of 
w'inter,  unless  the  house  stands  high  and  dry, 
with  pure  air,  and  plenty  of  light  and  sun. 
When  so  small  they  fail  after  being  pricked  off, 
especially  if  the  w'eatlier  is  very  cold  or  foggy. 
August  is  the  right  month  to  sow,  and  then  the 
seedlings  have  time  to  get  strong  before  the  win- 
ter sets  in.  It  would  be  better  now  to  wait  until 
the  middle  of  Januarjq  and  then  soiv  in  a genial 
ivarmth.  With  good  culture  ripe  fruit  ought 
then  to  be  obtained  early  in  May,  though  1 do 
not  say  quite  by  the  first  of  the  month. — 
B.  C.  R. 

1229.— Flue  for  a small  house  for  Tomatoes. 
— I’laiit  a row  of  a strong-growing  variety,  such  as  Perfec- 
tion, 18  inches  or  2 feet  apart,  along  the  front,  and  train 
the  stems  up  the  roof.  Other  rows  of  a dwarf  kind  may 
be  planted  inside  these,  about  2 feet  apart. — B.  0.  R. 

1137.— Growing  Leeks.— “ Cottager  ” might  he 
glad  to  know  that  really  good  Leeks  can  be  grown  without 
copperas  or  anything  else  but  good  rotten  manure.  I 
liave  had  Leeks  this  year  early  in  August,  2 inches  or  more 
in  thickness,  and  about  2 feet  long.  The  seed  was  sown 
some  time  in  March,  outdoor-planted  right  out  of  the 
seed-bed,  of  course,  somewhat  like  Celery,  and  treated  in 
the  same  manure.  Locality,  near  Dublin!— P.  O.  D. 


1210.— Oil-stove.— Sec  reply  to  No.  1215. 
Oue  of  the  little  “Beatrice”  stoves,  with  a 


“radiator”  on,  and  a covering  of  some  kind 
over  the  roof,  will  exclude  a good  deal  of  frost 
from  a small  house,  and  do  the  plants  no  appre- 
ciable harm  if  kept  clean  and  well  trimmed  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  those  referred  to  iu  the  other  answer, 
which  consist  of  a central  column  or  tube,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  lamp  or  wicks  are  situated, 
with  a cross  tube  and  two  other  vertical  tubes, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  central  one,  the  lower 
ends  of  these  being  open,  with  pans  to  receive 
the  condensed  moisture. — B.  C.  R. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  WINL’ER  DAFFODIL  {STERN- 
BERGIA  LUTEA). 

Fon  nearly  three  hundred  years  at  least  this 
old  plant  has  occupied  a place  in  books  aud 
gardens,  but  it  is  far  from  abundant  even  to- 
day. I have  seen  it  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Gardens  in  the  form  of  spreading  tufts  or 
masses,  each  bearing  a hundred  or  more  of  its 
golden-yellow  flowers,  and  nowhere  else  have  I 
seen  it  (juite  so  beautiful  and  free.  It  is  hardy 
enough  in  most  gardens,  but  seems  to  require 
a warm,  stony,  or  sandy  soil  and  plenty  of  sun- 
beat  in  order  to  mike  it  bloom  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  Here  for  years  I had  large  clumps  of 
it  that  threw  up  rich  - green  leaves  every 
autumn,  but  never  a flower,  until  I removed 
the  bulbs  to  a dry  and  sunny  border,  where 
Belladonna  Lilies  do  well,  and  now  they  are 
very  pretty  as  seen  side  by  side.  Tbii  is  liy  no 
means  a bad  combination,  since  the  naked  flower- 
stalks  of  the  Amaryllis  look  all  the  better  for 
the  dark-green  herbage  afforded  by  the  Stern- 
bergia.  This  plant  is  very  variable,  being  dis- 
tributfd  over  a wide  area  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  it  is  also 
found  in  Northern  Africa.  H.  exigus,  S.  Fis- 
cheriana.,  sicula,  IS.  a-tnonsis,  S.  graica,  and 
one  or  two  olliers  are  merely  forms  of  S.  lutca, 
varying  but  liltlein  sv.c  and  hue.  There  are 
two  well-milked  forms  of  8.  lutea,  the  one 
having  much  larger  foliage  than  the  other,  and 
my  own  experience  is  that  the  narrower  and 
smaller-leaved  form  is  far  more  free-llowering 
than  the  other.  Boissicr,  in  bis ‘‘Flora  Orien- 
talis,”  mentions  several  kinds  of  iSternbergia 
nob  as  yet  in  cultivation.  Flowering  as  does 
this  plant  along  with  autumnal  Broci,  Zephyr- 
anthes.  Cyclamens,  and  Colchicums,  it  adds  the 
one  note  of  warm  yellov/  that  they  all  lack  to 
the  rock  garden  or  the  bulb  garden.  B. 


1 ‘225. —Hardy  perennials. —There  arc 
plenty  of  subjeets  to  choose  from,  the  following 
being  some  of  the  best:  The  perennial 

Sunflowers,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
with  both  single  and  double  flowers,  Doronicum 
Harpur-Crewe,  and  others.  Chrysanthemum 
maximum,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  Delphiniums, 
Lupines,  Hollyhocks,  Lilies  of  sorts,  Galegas, 
Papavers  (perennial  Poppies),  Lychnis  ehalce- 
donica,  and  others.  Digitalis  (Foxgloves), 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  Achillea  ptarmica, 
fl.-pl.,  hardy  Fuchsias,  Spir;ca  arunctis, 
S.  palmata,  and  S.  venusta,  Veronica  arnetliys- 
tina,  aud  others,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Chrys- 
anthemums, Tritomas,  (Euothera  biennis, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  several  more. — B.  C.  R. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes  are  really  noble 

plants  if  you  get  the  proper  kinds,  and  there  is 
a great  variety  of  colours  amongst  them.  But 
for  a change  ymu  can  have  some  of  the  taller 
Starw’orts  (Asters)  with  their  branching  shoots, 
as  A.  Icevis,  C.  Chapmaui,  A.  horiz mtalis,  A. 
acris,  if  the  border  is  narrow' ; Hollyhocks, 
perennial  iSunflowers,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum, 
the  great  Ox-eye,  which  is  very  useful  in  the 
autumn,  the  flowers  white  ; Tritoma,  Lobelia 
fulgens,  p ipularly  knovv'n  a.s  the  Cardinal 
flower  ; Alstni'ineria  aurea,  or  orange  and  red 
Peruvian  Lily,  Japanese  Anemone  (A.  j iponica 
alba),  and  Delphiniums,  wliich  are  a host  in 
themselves,  the  plants  making  large  clumps  and 
form  ng  a noble  bickground  if  the  colours  a e 
well  sclccte  1.  Or  you  miy  hav'c  the  prett  y 


Winter  DafTnilil  (.Stcrnlicigia  lutca). 


1 ‘203.  — British  wild  flowers. — Y<u 

could  not  get,  I should  think,  such  a list ; but 
what  an  o[iportunity  to  get  i>ienty  of  fresh  air 
and  healthful  recreation  by  gathe  ring  the  seeds 
oneself  ! iMany  British  flowers  are,  of  com.se, 
paltry  in  a garden,  though  in  their  native  wild- 
ness forming  part  of  one  grand  flower  ]iicture. 
8ome  of  the  better  kind.s  have  been  improvtal 
upon,  and  may  be  often  .seen  in  gardens,  such 
as  the  larger  forms  of  our  British  Corn  Marigold 
(Chrysanthemum  segetum).  But  my  advice  is 
gather  the  seeds  yourself.  Vou  will  get. 
ac(iuainted  w'ith  the  habits,  habitats,  &c  , of 
our  British  v/ild  |)lants,  as  an  occasional  excur- 
sion to  the  country  at  various  seasons  of  the 
year  will  prove  healthful  and  instructive.  He 
or  she  must  be  indeed  tied  that  cannot  haste 
away  from  business  cares  at  intervals  even  for  a 
few  hours  only  during  the  year.  One  need  not 
go  to  the  wilds  of  Devonshire  to  liud  wild 
flowers.  In  some  of  the  (piieter  spots  of  Kent 
and  Suirey  they  abound.  Whihl  writing  of 
this  subject,  I may  say  never  dig  uj)  roots,  even 
where  one  is  permitted  to  do  so,  if  you  think 
they  have  no  reasonable  chance  of  succe.ss  at 
home.  Many  Orchis — the  Bee  Orchis,  for 
instance — perish,  if  not  in  a happy  spot  on  a 
well  planted  rockery.  There  is  no  harm  in 
gathering  a .specimen  to  dry. — C.  T. 

118.5.  — Polyanthus  and  Pansies.— 
From  this  query  it  would  cause  a person  to 
wonder  what  part  of  the  world  this  garden  is  in, 
as  the  above  plants  are  supposed  to  be  quite 
hardy,  no  matter  what  sort  of  soil  they  may  be 
planted  in.  The  plants  might  not  have  been 
put  in  early  enough,  or  planted  firmly.  By 
those  mistakes  many  hardy  plants  are  lost. 
Are  you  sure  some  of  the  weed  killers  had  not 
been  used  about  the  garden,  as  I have  known 
weeds  and  plants  to  be  killed  together?—!’.  O.  I). 

I cannot  understand  why  you  should 

lose  such  hardy  plants  in  a sandy,  gravelly  soil. 
I think  you  have  left  something  unexplained, 
or  else  you  set  out  very  late  small  and  badly- 
rooted  plants.  T think  you  should  try  again, 
aud  get  such  .subjects  .as  you  mention  planted 
by  the  middle  of  October,  only  let  them  be.  of 
fair  average  size  with  good  roots,  for  you  may 
depend  there  is  somcl.hing  wrong  somewheie  in 
the  managenunt.  Certainly  you  may  jilant 
bulb.s  anil  Wallflower, s t.hi.j  month  foi-  (lowering 
in  the  a[)i  ing,  but  do  not  delay  d.iing  so  many 
day.s.  - J.  <J.  C. 


skj'-bliie  1).  belladonna..  Foxgloves,  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis,  the  taller  German  Irises,  Lilies 
of  many  kinds,  or  the  hardier  kinds,  L.  erooenni, 
and  L.  auratum,  and  (Euothera  liiennis.  — C.  T. 


1 187.— M'dking  a ne'w  garden. -The 
best  advice  I can  give  is,  I think,  that  you  take 
notise  of  what  trees  and  shrubs  are  thriving 
best  in  the  g.ardcns  near  you,  that  is  if  the  soil 
is  the  same  all  over  the  neighbourhood.  I am 
willing,  however,  to  help  you  further  if  I can. 
In  the  first  place  I advise  you  to  make  all  beds 
and  borders  a few  inches  below  the  surrounding 
level  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  all  the  Tiioisture 
you  can  for  the  benefit  of  whatever  is  planted. 
Any  ground  that  is  to  be  planted  should  not 
be  disturbed  below  the  layer  of  peat.  The  water 
will  be  sure  to  percolate  fast  enough  through  the 
sand  without  disturbing  it  in  its  bed.  The  out- 
look lor  growing  fruit-trees  is  not  very  promis- 
ing, still  I should  feel  disposed  to  plant  such 
sorts  of  Apples  as  Cox’s  (jrange  Pippin,  King 
of  the  Pipyiins,  Dutch  Mignon,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Cellini,  and  Wellington  ; these  would  give  you 
a supply  over  a fairly  long  season.  I would  try 
such  Pears  as  Willi.aiv.s’  Bon  Chretien,  Louise 
Boiine  de.lersey,  Marie  Louise,  and  Doyennd  du 
Cornice.  Both  Ayjple.s  and  Pears  should  be  grown 
in  t he  form  of  large  bushes.  Gooseberries  and 
Red  Currants  w'ould  probably  do  well,  but 
the  soil  i.s  too  dry  for  Black  Currants.  Ra.sp- 
berrie.s  m.ay  he  planted  with  every 

hope  of  success  if  3’cu  do  not  dig  about  the 
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roots.  Rhododendrons  and  fJheut  Azilcas  are 
the  principal  shrubs  for  such  a case  as  yours. 
Then  there  is  the  Kalmia  latifolia,  Andromeda 
floribunda,  hardy  Heaths  in  variet}',  and  the 
different  forms  of  Pernettyas,  all  of  which  will 
be  quite  happy  in  such  a soil.  To  form  an 
evergreen  quickly  of  a permanent  character 
there  is  nothing  better  than  Cuyrressus  Law- 
soniana,  as  it  endures  moderate  clipping.  The 
best  quick-growing  Pine  to  form  a belt  with 
other  trees  is  Pinus  austriaca  or  P.  laricio.  In 
front  of  these  you  nray  have  one  or  two  trees  of 
Abies  Douglasi,  and  one  of  Picea  grandis  and 
one  of  P.  lasioc.arpi.  This  belt  may  be  fr  inged 
W'ith  Green  aud  Variegated  Hollies  and  Arbutus. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  Roses  suitable  for  the 
supports  of  your  verandah,  and  to  give  them  a 
little  loam  with  the  soil  will  not  bean  expensive 
m.itter.  My  choice  of  six  would  be  from  the 
strong-growing  Hybrid  Perpctuals,  which  may 
consist  of  (Jloire  Lyonnai-ie  (creamy- white). 
Climbing  Victor  Verdier  (red),  M-agui  Chart.i 
(dark-pink).  Captain  Christy  (fle.sh  colour). 
Climbing  Beautj'  of  IV’altham  (idierry-red),  ami 
Mine.  Nacharj'.  - J.  C.  C. 

Such  land  as  this  ohiefiy  requires 

manure,  leaf-mould,  spent  hops,  old  iau — any- 
thing to  supply  humus,  in  f.iut.  Dig  it  as  dec|)ly 
as  you  can,  going  deeper  and  deeper  every  j’car, 
aud  putting  plenty  of  manure  in  the  bjltom  of 
the  trenches  ; but  do  not  bring  the  poor  sund  on 
t.op.  Annuals  of  almost  all  kinds,  “ tlerauiuius,” 
Verbenas,  Marguerites,  Petunias,  Gailiardias, 
Gaziuias,  Iris,  Helianthus, 
Henieroeallis,  Tigridias, 
Helianthemums,  Cistusf  s. 
Hibiscus  syriactis,  Weige- 
las.  Azaleas,  Rhododen- 
drons, aud  anji  or  all  of  the 
liner  American  or  hard- 
wooded  shrubs,  including 
Heaths,  &c.  Ihese  are 
some  of  the  hosts  of  sub- 
jects with  which  you  may 
expect  to  .succeed.  In  order 
to  grow  Roses  the  bmbs 
will  need  to  be  deeply 
trenched  aud  heavily 
manured,  while  the  addi- 
tion I f some  el.iy  or  stiff 
loam  would  also  be  vet  y 
desirable.  Of  fruit-trees, 
many  Apphs  on  the  stock 
and  Pears  on  the  t,)uince 
w’ill  thrive,  also  Red  and 
White  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, Crabs  and  the 
iMvrobalan  or  Cherry  Plum. 

— B.  C.  R. 

1243.— Tennis  cot! rt, 

&C. — Nothing  short  of  a 
plan  drawn  out  on  paper, 
or  seeing  the  place,  could 
enable  anyone  to  rep’y  to  your  (luestion  with 
that  degree  of  certainly  that  is  desiraVile  in 
all  such  cases.  80  far  as  the  description  will 
help  me,  I see  no  rea.‘-on  whalever  why  you 
should  not  have  a bed  of  Roses  in  the  [io.sition 
you  indicated,  and  if  the  soil  i.s  good  they, 
will  be  .sure  to  do  well.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  j'ou  want  so  many  Ro.ses  (bat  it  will  be 
better  to  have  the  bed  the  whole  length  of 
the  court,  only  perhaps  the  ends  a little  w ider 
than  the  middle.  Your  front  garden  a[)pear-r 
from  your  inquiry  to  have  something  of  a rural 
aspect.  If  I am  right,  whj',  then,  your  raised 
beds  are  not  in  character,  and  the  sooner  you 
level  them  down  the  better.  80  many  little 
beds  are  a mistake,  as  when  filled  they  are  not 
effective.  Three  fairlylarge  beds  withontany  in- 
convenient corners,  so  disposed  as  to  show  a fair 
proportion  of  the  lawm,  will  have  a more  pit  asing 
effect  than  anything  like  a formal  arrangenu  nc 
of  a greater  number. — J.  C.  C. 

iiitt.— Lilium  auratum  after  flo‘werirg‘.— 
This  Lily  sometimes  does  not  llowcr  will  the  second  ,uar, 
no  matter  what  treatment  one  fjives  it.  However,  you 
keep  it  pretty  dry  all  the  winter  inside  a cool  window  m 
the  pot  which  it  grows  in,  pottinsr  it  in  March  or  April  in 
good  stuff,  treating  it  as  you  have  done  this  year. — 
1*.  ( I.  1). 

1138,— “ Geraniums”  not  flowering.- Ha\ ing 
had  some  \ ears’  experience  with  “ Geraniums  ” t will  stale 
three  causes  whv  these  do  not  lilooni  well  after  heing 
bedded  out  : 1,  Cutting  down  late  in  the  spring  ; ‘2,  Not 
keeping  Ihim  before  bedding  out  in  a snnnv  aspect; 
.3,  Having  ihem  in  a shady  place.  Under  these  cir.-iiin- 
slancps  nolhing  ran  he  expeeled  Iml  a good  emp  of  leavc-a. 
- I’,  O.  H. 
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FRUIT. 


TWO  USEFUL  PEARS. 

Vafquelix  (Fig.  1).— My  trees  of  this  variety, 
si.x  ill  number,  were  obtained  in  the  form  of 
cordons  ; three  of  them  are  grown  as  cordons  on 
a south  wall,  and  the  others  hav'e  been  allowed 
to  grow  in  tlio  shape  of  bushes,  a form  for  which 
this  \-iriety  seems  best  suited,  as  these  trees 
fiuit  with^greater  regularity  than  those  on  the 
w-alls.  They  bear  very  iarge,  handsomely- 
.shaped  Pears,  which  are  bright  straw-coloured 
w-hen  fully  ripe,  with  a tinge  of  sull’used  red  on 
ihe  side  next  the  sun.  Thougli  not  hrst-rate  in 
fla\ our,  the  \ariety  is  in  that  respect  superior 
to  many  much  more  generally  grown,  and  it  lias 
the  advantage  of  many  others  wdiich  ripen  at 
the  same  period— viz  , beginning  of  November 


of  remaining  in  good  condition  for  a long  time 
after  being  fully  ripe. 

IlEUJinio  Nant.us  (Fig.  2)  is  a useful  Pear, 
but,  however,  a comparatively  little  known  one. 
It  may  be  described  as  of  real  Pear  shape,  larger 
and  somewhat  uneven  in  outline,  with  a skin^of 
greenish-russet.  The  flavour  is  neither  rich  nor 
unpleasant  -something  like  a mixture  of  sugar 
and^  water  ; its  greatest  merit  is  the  long  time 
during  which  it  coniinues  in  usable  comlition 
after  being  fully  ripe. 


Culture  of  the  Water  Melon -In 
Gakpexino,  of  Sept.  22nd,  you  ask  if  any  of 
your  readers  tried  to  cultivate  the  true  Water 
Melon  ? Well,  I tried  this  year.  I had  some 
seed  given  me  rather  late  in  the  year  hy  a gentle- 
man who  had  just  returned  from  Chicago. 
Not  wishing  to  have  all  my  eggs  in  one  basket, 
I distributed  the  seed  among  my  friends,  keep- 
ing only  a few  for  mpelf,  which  I sowed  in  a 
small  frame  in  a slight  bottom-heat.  While 
they  were  growing  I prepared  a hot-bed,  and 
made  a three-light  frame,  10  feet  by  5 feet,  into 
which  I eventually  transplanted  two  plants, 
trusting  to  the  sun  to  supply  the  requisite  heat 
after  the  bottoin-hcat  should  have  declined. 
The  result  of  my  ondeavoura  was  two  Melons, 
one  weighing  7A  lb.,  tlie  other  rather  less  ; but 
neither  ripened  properly,  probably  for  want  of 
sufficient  heat,  as  duly^  and  August  were  with 
us  rather  dull  and  cloudy  months;  but  the 
flavour  wa.s  there,  and  the  “flesh”  was  fairly 
well  coloured,  and  most  of  the  seeds  seemed  ripe. 
Haying  two  Chicago  seeds  in  reserve,  I intend 
trying  again  next  year,  beginning  six  weeks 
earlier.  I treated  these  Melons  like  Cucumbers 
at  first,  but  I found  that  they  require  to  be  kept 
much  dryer  than  Cncninbera.  1 shall  be  very 
pleased  to  send  the  result  of  niy  next  endeayoiirs 
to  grow  this  most  refreshing  fridt  for  publication 
in  Cardexi\(;.  I may  say  that  none  of  my 
f ( lends  succccued  in  even  setting  a single  fruit 
on  their  i)lants  ; hut  I am  afraid  th.at  tlm  plants 
were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  gar- 
deners, who  piobably  took  no  interest  in  the  ex- 
periment.— Hy.  Evyean- Walker. 

n )7.— Dres.sing  for  Vines.— Three  or  four  ounces 
of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  a gallon  of  hot  water,  addmo-  a 
wineglassfiil  of  petroleum  to  each  and  a small  lump  of  soda 
the  Size  of  a Walnut.  Dress  the  rods  with  this  and  it  will 
be  found  more  effective  th.an  preparations  with  clav 
addel— I’EXDE.v.vis. 


AUTUMN  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT-TREES. 

By  cutting  out  branches  whilst  the  leaves  are 
still  on  them,  a better  idea  of  the  amount  of 
pruning  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
tree  is  gained  than  if  this  operation  were  left 
over  until  the  dormant  season.  At  this  time  one 
cm  see  at  a glance  whether  the  branches  are 
crov.'ded  or  not.  Also  at  this  time  the  wounds 
quickly  heal  over  and  the  fruit-huds  arc 
deeiuedly  strengthened  through  this  operation— 
at  least,  those  which  were  over-shadowed  on 
account  of  I he  shaded  state  of  the  trees  or 
branchc.s.  With  tail  standards  a limit  must  be 
allowed,  as  on  account  of  their  form  these  are 
not  so  easily  manipulated  as  in  the  dormant 
season,  but  with  jiyramids  and  Inislies  tlie  case 
is  ditlereiit.  A.II  pyramid  trees  should  have  the 
branches  far  enough  apart  to  allow  direct  light 
to  reach  right  up  to  the  main  trunk,  and  not 
merely  at  tlie  outer  edge.  When  this  latter  is 
the  case  tlie  trees  only  produce  a mere  tithe  of 
the  fruit  they  will  do  with  more  rational  treat- 
ment. This  will  also  be  found  to  be  the  most 
suitable  time  for  thinning  out  crowded  branches 
of  Plums  and  Cherries,  more  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  which  are  so  liable  to  gumming 
when  the  thinning  out  is  left  to  the  dormant 
season.  I am  also  very  much  of  the  opinion 
that  much  of  the  gumming  which  affects  Morellos 
when  growing  against  walls  may  bo  traced  to 
hard  winter  pruning.  About  this  time  this 
will  be  found  to  he  the  most  suitablo  for  both 
pruning  and  nailing  in  the  growths  of  the 
Morello.  It  is  w'ork  wliioh  I aiwav.s  attend  to 
at  this  season,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tree.s,  but  becaii.se  the  work  is  more  quickly  per- 
formed than  in  the  winter.  Apricots  also  are 
the  better  for  having  anj'  of  the  spur-iike 
grovvths  pruned  in  now,  and  it  is  the-  same  witli 
Plums  growing  against  walks.  Pears  either 
growing  against  walls  ci  as  esjialiers  are  of;en 
crowded  up  with  .spurs,  and  instead  of  thinning 
these  out  at  the  winter  season,  they  may  w'ofl 
be  sliortened  in  now  to  the  sure  beiikit  of  tiio.se 
remaining.  It  i.s  just  the  same  with  these  as 
with  trees  growing  in  the  open,  for  whilst  the 
foliage  is  still  fresh  it  is  a gauge  to  go  by  as  to 
the  extent  of  pruning  noccssarjX  A. 


llfil.— Raspberry-canes.— About  the  first  week  of 
Aoveraber  you  will  notice  the  old,  useless  cine.s.  Remove 
these,  as  well  a.s  thiniiin;;-  out  some  of  this  year's  growth 
to  five  or  si.x.  If  these  be  7 feet  lon<;  cut  off  2 feet"cf  the 
tops,  giyinar  duriug  the  winter  a good  digging  hetween  the 
ac'diiig  some  rotten  manure  around  cacli  dump. 

Tiie  side  growtii.s  on  tlie  current  year’s  new  canes 
are  not  of  any  use.  so  lliey  ni.ay  he  .shortened  to  the  main 
eyes.  It  is  from  the  I.illcrthe  growth  will  start,  whicli 
ttill  he  fmilfnl,  or  sliould  lie  next  season.  Transplanted 
c.mes  are,  however,  usually  cut  down  to  the  ground  the 
first  season  so  as  to  oldaiii  stronger  growth  for  the 
following.  This  necessitates  the  sacrifice  of  a crop,  but 
It  answers  well  notwithstanding.— Eexuexxis. 

— Fig'-tre©S. — It  is  only  the  small 
embryonic  Figs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  current  year’s  shoots  which 
will  produce  the  crop  of  Figs  next  season.  Those 
of  larger  growth  will  be  useless  and  should  be 
removed.  Fig  trees  ought  only  to  be  pruned 
to  thin  out  the  growths,  leaving  the  voting 
shoots  iinshorte ned,  and  the  less  pruning  that 
can  be  done  the  better.  Severe  cutting  does 
not  produce  fruitfulne.ss,  but  the  reverse.  Trees 
should  never  be  jflanted  in  rich  soil.  They  do 
best  and  produce  the  most  fruitful  wood  in  a 
poor,  dry  soil  in  a warm,  suiiiij'  position. — 
PliNDENNIS. 

1210.— Pear  Bourre  Ranee.  — Unless 
anyone  has  jileii  ty  of  wall  space  on  a good  aspect, 
such  as  south  or  cast.  I never  recommend  this 
Pear  to  be  grown,  as  the  fruit  does  not  get 
properly  matured  unless  it  has  all  the  warmth 
the  English  summer  affords,  and  if  it  is  not  well 
ripened  it  invariably  shrivels.  The  middle  of 
October  is  quite  soon  enough  to  gather  this  Pear, 
and  then  it  should  he  stored  in  a cool  dark 
place.  If  the  light  and  air  reaches  the  fruit 
when  in  the  store,  it  will  he  sure  to  shrivel  even 
if  it  was  loft  long  enough  on  the  trees.  I advise 
you  to  have  the  tree  grafted  with  Beiirre  de 
Johnge.  This  is  not  quite  so  late  a Pear, 
blit  the  tree  is  a better  bearer,  and  the  flavour 
nearly  equal  to  Beurre  Ranee. — J.  C.  C. 

llfiS.— Best  Gooseberries  and  Our- 

rants. — For  gathering  green  for  kitchen 
purposes,  or  ripe  for  eating,  the  following  six 
Gooseberries  are  among  the  best  you  could 
grow  : Crown  Bob,  Whinliam’s  Industry,  Antag- 


onist, Whitesmith,  Rosebery,  and  Red  'War- 
rington. Six  good  dessert  varieties  are  : Keen’s 
Seedling,  Red  Champagne,  Ploughboy,  Gipsy 
Queen,  Snowdrop,  and  Early  Sulphur.  White 
Dutch  Currant,  Red  Dutch,  La  Versailles  (red), 
and  Raby  Castle  (red)  are  good  varieties  of 
Currants. —Pexdesni.s. 


RAISING  SEEDLING  FRUITS. 

The  work  of  raising  new  or  improved  varieties 
of  fruit  is  not  nearly  so  much  taken  up  by 
amateurs  as  a hobby  as  is  that  of  raising  new 
flowers,  and  I suppose  the  cause  lies  in  the  com- 
paratively greater  length  of  time  that  it  takes 
to  prove  the  value  of  new  fruits,  for  in  addition 
to  proving  whether  they  are  of  any  value  at  all 
'ty  gstthig  the  first  siglit  of  the  fruit  they  pro- 
duce, there  is  the  still  further  delay  of  proving 
them  by  comparison  to  be  perfectly  distinct  and 
superior  to  existing  varieties  before  anything 
can  be  done  to  get  tliem  recognised  as  really 
standard  varieties  ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  certainly  a greater  benefit  conferred 
on  mankind  in  general  hy  raising  even  one 
improved  variety  of  fruit  than  in  multiplying 
variations  in  flowers,  which  are,  in  many  oases, 
far  too  numerous  already.  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  idea  of  its  taking  many  years  to 
get  seedling  fruit-trees  to  produce  any  fruit 
at  all  greatly  retards  many  from  makinv 
the  attempt ; but  I think  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  fruit  a seedling  fruit-tree  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  in  the  past.  I may  mention 
that  the  Apple  is  my  favourite  of  all  fruits,  and 
I never  tire  of  making  experiments  with  it,  and 
have  raised  a good  many  .seedlings  at  various 
times,  but  up  to  the  present  have  not  succeeded 
in  raising  anything  distinct  enough  from 
named  varieties  to  justify  the  sending  of  them 
out  as  new  sorts  ; hut  the  work  is  very 
interesting,  and  the  fruit  produced  by  several 
of  them  is  very  good,  fine  serviceable  bushes 
being  raised  in  six  or  seven  3’ears.  The 

first  fruit  I had  of  Lady  iSudeley,  a very 
handsome  early  dessert  Apple,  with  bright 
crimson  markings,  contained  half-a-do/.sn  pips, 
which  I sowed  in  a pot  of  soil,  and  kept  in  a 
cool-house  all  the  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring 
lialf-a-dozen  plants  appeared,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  were  planted  out,  and 
have  developed  into  fine  trees,  8 feet  to  10  feet 
high,  and  they  are  nearly  all  carrjdng  a fair 
crop  of  fruit,  but  with  very  little  resemblance 
to  the  patent  kind,  for  although  they  are  early 
Apples  of  meiliiiin  size,  the  rich  colouring  that 
is  so  attractive  in  Lady  Sudeley  is  absent,  the 
fritils  being  green  or  yellow  with  little  colour, 
but  very  useful  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  any 


Fig.  2. — Pear  “Beiirri  N.antais. 


that  do  not  prove  worth  keeping  are  cut  down 
and  grafted  with  a good  kind.  Stone  fruits 
take  a considerable  time  to  become  fruitful 
from  seed,  and  many  can  be  induced  to  fruit 
quickest  hy  grafting  a few  scions  on  an  old 
fruiting-tree,  and  it  will  in  all  probability  .show 
what  it  is  like  in  two  or  three  years,  and  seed- 
ling Vines  can  be  proved  in  tlie  same  wa_v. 

Bush  eruit.s,  such  as  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants, may  be  proved  in  a shorter  period,  and 
good  fruitful  bushes  may  be  raised  in  this  way 
in  about  four  years. 

Strawberries  may  be  fruited  in  half  this 
time,  and  there  is  ample  scope  for  improvement, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  getting^better  late 
varieties  to  prolong  (he  season  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  those  who  try  the  experiment  of 
raising  seedling  fruits  will  find  it  very  interest- 
ing and  pleasant  work.  Jajies  CROO.ir. 
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HYACINTHS  IN  GLASSES. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  commenos  growing  these 
cver-popula.r  winter  flowers.  When  in  glasses 
of  water  we  are  free  from  the  trouble  of  giving 
moisture  at  frequent  intervals,  and  also  avoid 
any  soakaga  from  the  wet  soil.  However,  the 
mess  is  more  pronounced  if  the  glass  happens  to 
be  knocked  over  at  any  time.  Among  amateurs 
this  method  of  growing  Hyacinths  is  interesting 
and  popular,  but  we  shall  do  well  to  attend  to  the 
selection  of  good  bulbs  ; not  extra  large,  but 
firm  and  well  matured.  It  is  also  a good  plan 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  single  varieties,  as 
these  produce  heavier  trusses  and  certainly  have 
a better  appearance  than  the  double  forms.  If 
we  select  large,  soft  bulbs,  the  growth 
runs  to  foliage  more  than  bloom,  and  all  hough 
a good  amount  of  leafage  is  pleasing,  we  do  not 
want  a .surfeit  of  the  same.  I know  of  some 
who  afl'ect  a certain  form  of  glass,  being  con- 
vinced that  a tall  or  flat  style  suits  the  bulbs  best. 
Opinions  upon  this  seem  about  equally  divided  ; 
but  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  I have  no 
choice  whatever.  I have  had  and  seen  them  in 
all  forms,  from  the  elaborate  and  expensive 
design  to  an  old  blacking-bottle  ; indeed,  the 
finest  bulbs  I ever  saw  were  grown  in  the  back 
window  of  a town  tenant,  and  in  some  old 
pickle-jars.  It  is  really  a question  of  steady 
treatment  and  good  bulbs  more  than  any  other 
details.  If  filled  with  soft  water,  handug  a few 
pieces  of  charcoal  in  it  to  keep  the  whole  sweet 
for  a lengthened  time,  and  the  bulb  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  water  more  than  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  they  need  little  more.  One  detail  of 
importance  is  to  keep  them  dark  until  growth 
has  fairly  commenced.  A dark  cupboard  or 
cellar  is  suitable  for  this.  We  get  better 
results  by  securing  a more  forward  start  of 
roots,  and  we  also  get  a far  better  proportion  of 
foliage  from  tlie  best  matured  bulb.s  than  would 
be  the  case  otlierwisc.  Do  not  forget  to  use  a 
few  of  tiie  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  at  intervals 
during  the  winter.  I’.  U. 


1 1 :io.— Gladioli  tho  second  year  - I 

say  from  experience  that  no  matter  what  locality 
it  may  be,  it  is  far  better  to  leave  the  bulbs  in 
the  ground  all  the  winter  than  keeping  them  in 
bags,  or  any  other  place  that  is  too  dry  for  them. 
This  alone  is  the  cause  of  not  flowering.  Plant 
your  bulbs  0 inches  deep  ; put  each  winter,  be- 
fore hard  fi’ost  .sets  in,  ai^out  (i  inches  of  turf  or 
tan  over  them.  Transplant  in  spring  from 
0 inches  to  S indies  ajiart  each  way,  vvitli  a 
little  sand  added. — P.  O.  U. 


1218.— Vallota  Lilies.— As  a rule  these 
bloom  profusely  when  the  pots  are  crammed  with 
bulbs  and  roots,  though  in  this  case  a moderate 
quantity  of  liquid-manure  during  the  period  of 
growth  is  very  desirable,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary.  I do  not  think,  however,  the  plants 
have  flowered  so  well  this  season  as  usual— at 
least,  mine  have  not.  An  important  point  is  to 
give  them  a good  roasting  in  the  sun— as  at  the 
foot  of  asoutdi  wall  out-of-doors— durin'^  Aimust 
as  this  ripens  tlio  growth  and  directly °pro(fuees 
the  Hower-spikes.  Lastly,’tliese  clianniiig  plants 
nev'er  bloom  so  well  in  or  near  a large  town  as 
ill  the  country,  though  they  grnv/  freely  ciiomdi. 
— B.  C.  i;.  ■/  o 


ll(ji).— A gardener’s  hours.  — I am 

almost  sure  it  is  a lady  asks  this  query.  After 
some  years’  experience  in  the  employment  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I always  find  it  very  hard 
to  lay  down  any  hard  or  fast’ rules  for  myself  or 
any  other  gardener  as  to  hours.  Employers 
keeping  a head-gardener  and  three  or  four  under 
men  can  really  keep  more  regular  hours— that 
IS  to  say,  from  six  a.m.  to  six  p. in. —than  a man 
in  a place  managing  an  acre  or  so  of  gardens, 
greenhouses,  ifen.,  whereas  he  ha,s  Imt  only  liim- 
.self  to  iook  to  everything;  so,  therefore,  fora 
mail  in  tliis  kind  of  circumstance,  hours  and 
everything  else  must  be  left  at  his  own  to  com- 
mand to  make  anything  respectable  of  his  work. 


1227.  Li3.pag6i*ia. — Tills  i>].ant,  never  (Ions  well  ii 
pet.  riant  It  out  ill  a roomy,  well-dr.aiiierl  lionler  of  ion 
loamy  peat  ami  sand,  and  wlien  established  >dveabi 
dinceof  water,  especially  while  the  plant  is  vrowime 
else  plant  it  in  a larjro  box.  The  less  sun  it  vets  in  i 
Slimmer  the  better;  in  fact,  the  chief  reonirenients 
this  plant  are  shade,  coolness,  moisture,  and  a lihe 
root  nin.— B.  C.  It. 


aULHS  FOR  OORRSSPONDENTS. 


Questions.  — Quvrits  and  anrjun  are  inurted,  in 
flARDSHiNa  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  theirr  guidance.  All  communicatin'} 
for  insertion  should  b»  cUarly  and  concUelg  viritten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Eorros  of 
Oardrsing,  S7,  Sautkamplon-slreet,  Cooent-ijarden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PtisLisaKR. 
T%e  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
add.iti.on  to  any  designation  he  mag  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  querg  is  sent,  each 
should'  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
querws  shosUd  be  repeated.  Correspondents  shmild  hear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardeninq  has  to  be  sent  to  press  soni- 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( wh  ick,  with  the  ezeeptwn  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  wdl  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained,  Carres 
poridents  who  refer  to  artiHes  inserted  in  Gardsning 
should  mention  the  number  in  vohich  they  appeared. 


1-2 12.  — Climbing  Fuchsias.  — Should  climbin? 
Fnehsias  be  cut  down  after  flowering  in  a pot  in  an 
unheated  greenhouse? — Mr,5.  D. 

1243.— Blue  Salvias  in  winter.— How  should  1 
preserve  Blue  Salvias  for  next  year  ? Should  the  roots  be 
kept  or  cuttings  taken  ?—Scori',s 

1241.— A small  garden. — My  garden  being  small  I 
wish  to  economise  space.  Can  Gooseberries  and  Ciirr.ants 
be  grown  like  Raspberries,  trained  to  wires?—!!.  C. 

1213.— Treatment  of  Roses.— Should  the  blank 
shoots  of  all  kinds  of  Roses  be  cut  out— that  is  to  say, 
wh.at  should  be  the  treatment  of  the  useless  growth? — 
Rkve  d’Or. 

1216.— Best  pillar  Roses.— ivill  someone  huso  hind 
as  to  give  me  tne  naine.s  of  six  of  the  best  pillar  Roses, 
good  growers,  hardv  an!  tree-Howering- II.P's.  excluded  d 
— W.  II.  D. 

1247.— Rock  plants.— What  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
alpine  rock  plants,  and  which  varieties  would  be  likely  to 
succeed  best  in  a situation  s.vept  by  easterly  winds?— 
II.  II.  \V. 

124.S  • — Fraf^rant  II. P.  Roses.  — ivill  someone 
kindly  oblige  me  with  the  naaie.s  of  six  H P.  Roses  (frag- 
rant) for  outdoor  culture  in  a garden  fa.'ing  soiifclr^  — 
H.  E.  I’AVEY. 

1210.— Treatment  of  a Cytisus.— My  iil.uit  of 
Oytisns  has  l.ieen  pUnted  out  during  the  summer  and  has 
got  rather  ragged,  can  I prune  it  now  into  shape  when 
potting  it  ?— Mrs.  D. 

12.50.— Planting  Peach-trees. —Would  someone 
kindly  slate  the  best  time  for  planting  trained  Peach-trees 
in  a border  in  an  orcliard-lionse,  and  the  best  soil  to  pi-ant 
them  in  ?— A Keaheii. 

1231.— Using  Cue  umber  frames.  — How  can  1 
use  Cucnnilier  framos  lietwccn  now  and  early  spring? 
Bottom  lieat  can  lie  had.  I hai'e  Vioiot-framsa,  and^a 
small  cold  greenhouse. — R.  C.  R. 

1252.— Tortoises  in  the  winter.- Will  someone 
kindly  tell  MIC  what  to  do  witli  tortoises  in  the  winter? 
They  have  been  in  tho  garden  all  summer,  and  have  not 
been  fed  or  given  water.— Mii.s.  D. 

123'i.— Best  Tea  and  Noisette  Ro.ses.— Would 
someone  kindly  ttdl  me  of  Iwclvc  of  the  best  Tea  and 
Noisette  Roses  for  outdoor  enltivafion  ? Also  what  is 
the  meaning  of  Noisette  ?— R.  F.  Al.mo.nd. 

1234  —Name  of  a.  Nasturtium.— What  kind  of 
Nasturtium  is  it  tliat  makes  compact  clumps  ? 1 have  got 
the  d.varf  kin.ds,  hut  they  all  have  long  shoots.  Should 
the  plants  be  pinched  into  shape  ?— Scoti'.s. 

125.3.— Shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.— I shall 
fed  obliged  if  yon  name  the  tudve  best  fr.igr.int  shrill, s 
(pot  culture)  for  a cool  greenhouse  ? Also  the  twenty 
best  herbaceous  plants  lor  a mixed  border  ?— Imu'iRER. 

1256  — Woodlloe  in  Cucumber-houses.— Will 
someone  kindly  advise  how  to  exterminate  woodlice  ? 1 
haie  swatiiis  in  iie\i ly-ercctcd  Cucnmlier-honses.  I have 
used  snijihnr,  hut  to  no  inirpose.- 1..  .Sc.milii'K,  Hunun-ou- 
Trctit 

12.57. — Blackberry-plants.— Will  .anyone  kindly 
tell  me  where  I can  procure  Blackberry-plants,  and  what 
kinds  would  be  best?  I have  read  of  a'kind  called  Wilson 
Junior,  an  American  kind.  Where  can  it  be  obtained^ — 
L.  Schultz. 

12.58. — Keeping  Fuchsias  in  winter.— In  keep- 
ing these  plants  through  the  winter,  should  the  soil  in  the 
pots  be  (jiiite  dry,  anil  how  can  I make  them  grow  with 
tall,  straight  stemi,  ami  bushy  at  the  top  ? Mine  send  up 
most  shoots  from  the  root.— Scoius. 

125!).— Spinach.- I planted  a bed  of  .Spinach  about 
three  week.s  ago,  and  it  all  came  up  ipiUc  thick,  and  now 
there  ain’t  a piece  to  be  seen.  Would  anyone  kindlv  tell 
me  what  1 can  do  for  it?  W’ill  it  he  too  kale  for  me  tosow 
some  now  or  not? — .V  Co,n,s'iant  Rr.uier. 

126i).-TrainlKg  Roses  in  a bed.- 1 sliould  be 
glad  or  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  training  Roses  in  a 
large  round  bed?  They  are  wanted  to  grow  from  12 
incht's  to  IS  inches  hij^h  in  an  even  surface. 
down  individual  branches  docs  not  answer  satisfaclorih^ 
— E.  M.  H. 

1261.- Rhododendrons  in  a garden.  — I want 
to  glow  at  the  end  of  my  garden,  xvliich  is  exposed  to  the 
north  wind,  about  a dozen  Rhododendrons.  What  sorts 
would  3 011  recommend?  I .am  inionned  that  they  take  a 
long  time  before  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  flowering  ; 
could  I overcome  this  by  pnrch.asing  some  of  matiir“ 
gron  th  ?— Oreeniior.v. 


1262.— Heating  a greenhouse.— Will  a slow  com- 
bustion-stove with  two  How  and  two  return  4-iiioh  p.ipcs 
along  the  back  only  of  a greenhouse  30  feet  long,  !)  feet 
wide,  and 9 feet  high,  be  sullioient  to  keep  out  frost?  It 
has  a south  aspect,  and  is  divided  into  three.  Diatriot, 
North  Lancashire. — T.  B. 

1261. —Rose  Marechal  Niel.— About  four  years 
ago  I planteii  one  of  the  above  in  a small  greenhouse 
(unheated).  ft  li.as  made  such  rapid  growth  that  it  now 
nearly  fills  the  house.  In  a few  months  it  will  no  doubt 
be  too  large  lor  it.  What  would  be  the  host  ccurrse  for 
me  to  adopt? — H.|S.  Favey. 

1261  —Rags  round.  Apple-trees.— What  is  the 
right  time  to  put  greased  rags  round  Apple-trees,  as 
recommended  by  Miss  Ormerod  ? And  how  long  should  they 
remain  on  to  catch  the  grubs  ? Il.asshe  written  a pamphlet 
about  Apple-trees  and  insects  ? Or  what  does  she  say  will 
prevent  their  injuring  t'ne  trees  ?—Mo.nktox. 

1285.— Treatment  of  an  Orange-tree.-l  should 
be  obliged  for  advice  about  an  Orange-tree  coinmiUed  to 
my  care  ? It  is  rather  old,  and  is  in  too  large  a pot,  and 
in  unsuitable  soil.  Probably  it  has  li.ad  too  nuich  water. 
Is  it  safe  to  repot  now  and  put  in  a vinery,  or  had  it  better 
be  left  till  spring?— .M.  Brow.v,  Shepherd's  Bush. 

1283.— Cape  Gooseberries.— I have  some  plants  of 
these  which  i raised  from  seeds  two  years  ago  from  a fruit 
I had  given  me  ; they  have  had  no  fruit,  and  .alwa3s  look 
poor  and  sickly.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  treat- 
ment they  require  ? They  are  now  beginning  to  die  down. 
Shall  I discontinue  giving  w.ater  until  spring,  and  ought 
the  roots  to  be  divided?— A.  E.  D. 

1237.— Bronze  Broom,  &c.— Would  anyone  who 
has  raised  plants  of  the  new  Bronze  Broom  Andreaniis, 
kindly  say  the  best  means  to  do  so?  I have  twice  failed 
in  grafting  on  the  Yellow  Sp.anish  Broom  in  spring.  What 
stocks  should  be  used,  and  can  they  be  rai.s’ed  from 
cuttings?  Can  the  Golden  Yew  be  struck  from  cutling.s,.or 
must  they  be  grafted  on  the  green  ?— II.  II. 

123?.— Trsatmerit  of  Begonias.  — Will  anyone 
kindly  slate  what  1 must  do  wiih  my  Begonias  w hich  are 
now’  planted  out-of  door.s?  Ho-.vmust  I keep  them  through 
the  winter?  Must  they  be  planted  in  boxes  of  earth?  I 
have  several  hundred  plants;  they  are  still  in  ilower  ; 
must  I take  them  up  at  once  or  le.ave  till  d3'ing  dov/n,  or 
will  the  frost  hurt  them  it  I leave  anv  longer  i—\V.  If 
Hole. 

1260.— Glycy.rrhiza  glabra  (Liquorice).— Would 
anyone  kindly  favour  me  with  directions  for  preparing 
Liquorice-root  for  the  market,  and  the  price  it  conv 
mauds?  I have  several  roots  in  my  garden  which  three 
years  ago  came  from  Pontefract.  They  bloomed  last 
year,  but  this  year  ha\-e  not  done  so.  but  have  produced 
stems  between  5 feet  and  6 feet  high.— Edward  Davies, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

1270. — Flowering  bulbs.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  how  long  it  takes  to  flower  the.se  undermen- 
tioned bulbs  from  the  time  of  potting?  Also  whether 
they  could  be  planted  in  boxes,  placing  the  bulbs  close 
together?  I want  them  torcnlting  purposes;  the  treat- 
ment would  be  cold.  1,  Roman  Hyacinths;  2,  Double  and 
single  Dutch  Hyacinths ; 3,  Double  and  single  Tulips  ; all 
while  in  colour.— Anxious. 

1271. — Scarborough  Lilies. — The  leaves  of  my 
Scarborougli  Lilies  are  all  turning  yellow  and  falling  oil. 
I have  about  two  dozen  plants,  and  they’ are  all  behaving 
in  the  same  manner.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the 
cause  of  it,  and  whether  they  shoulil  have  iiquid-manuro 
or  sool-watcr  given  them?  The  ])lanti  have  all  been 
sLaiiding  outside  during  the  summer  in  the  g-arden,  and 
have  just  been  brought  in  before  Hie  frosts  began.  Last 
year  the  plants  were  all  right  ami  bloomed  splemiidH', 
this  year  they  have  plenty  of  bloomi,  but  they  are  very 
poor  ones.— M.  W. 

1272. — Vinos  in  a groenhouse.— I have  recently 
taken  charge  of  a lean-to  greenhouse,  facing  south,  which 
has  six  Vinos  in  it— three  Miiscals,  two  Black  H.ambu.-gh, 
and  one  Sweetwater.  The  border  is  an  outside  one  ; The 
Vines  1 believe  are  about  40  years  old,  and  are  doing-  very 
badly,  mostofihe  Muscats  shanked.  I am  thinking  of 
planting  fresh  Vines.  Would  someone  kindly  advise'’t!i'.' 
best  sorts  to  plant  and  the  proper  season  for  doing  tliii  ? 
The  house  is  heated  by  a flue,  but  no  he-at  is  used,  except 
to  exclude  frost  ? A hint  on  renewing  the  border  would 
be  acceptable.— A Reader. 

1273. — Roses,  &C.  — Tin’ouiih  rea.diri’j;'  the  notes  in 
Gardex'imo  liy  •'  .1.  O.  c.,”  P.  th,”  and  “A.  II.,”  I have 
become  an  amaicur  Rosarian  and  an  ardent  lover  of  Roses, 
and  am  happy  to  say  1 can  make  my  hobby  pay.  1 should 
be  extremely  oliliged  if  someone  would  kinclly-  answer  me 
a few  questions:  1,  When  is  the  best  montlito  have  Tea 
Roses  and  other  Rose  novelties  from  France?  2,  Will 
someone  please  tel!  me  the  names  of  eight  or  teii  sorts 
of  shrubs  that  would  sell  well  wil.h  Rose-trees,  and  the 
least  expensive?  3,  Will  some  reader  give  me  his  candid 
opinion  of  Rose  “ Her  Majesty  ?”  I have  it  as  a st.and.ard, 
half-standard  on  Brier  culling,  .and  own-root.  I can  only 
get  one  ugly  branch  and  lots  of  mildew.— Post.m.in. 

1274.  — Tomato  disease  (Peronospora  iutestans).— 
Will  J.  C.  C.”  or  “B.  G.  R.”  kindly-  inform  how  to 
proceed  under  the  following  circumstances  ? I have  taken 
some  glass-houses,  in  which  I intend  growing  Tomatoes 
next  season.  Unfortunately,  however,  last  season  s crop 
was  badly  affected  with  the  above  dise.ase,  and  1 am  in 
doubt  as  to  how  I should  proceed  ; ail  the  planls  h.ave 
been  pulled  up  and  carted  aw-ay.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of 
the  disease  germs  being  in  the  soil  or  about  the  w-oodwerk 
of  the  house  ? I have  always  understood  that  the  disease 
only  affected  the  leaves  of  the  plant  and  not  the  roots; 
but  that  the  germs  may  be  carried  from  one  place  lo 
another  by  wind  1 have  more  than  once  heard  ? If  there 
is  little  or  no  likelihood  of  the  germs  being  in  the  soil  or 
house,  would  it  be  advisable  to  give  the  plants,  as  soon  as 
they  become  rooted  in  their  fruiting  place  (which  will  be 
in  the  floor  of  the  house),  asyiiiiging  with  the  Bordeau.x 
mixture  ?—lFiF.LD  Gem. 

127.3  — Management  of  a vineuy.— I should  be 
glad  if  “ J.  G.  G.  ' will  nelp  me  as  to  the  treatment  of  my 
Vines  ? I have  a vinery  with  .young  Vines  in  it  four  y ears 
old.  They  have  all  carried  this  season  five  anil  si.x 
bunches  of  fruit.  B.  Alicanle,  Gros  Maroc  has  finished 
fruit  well,  but  B.  Ilambro’  shanked  agood  deal.  They  all 
have  same  soil  end  treatment.  I have  given  them  all 
three  dressings  of  liquid-manure  during  the  season.  Fruit 
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is  more  Ukim  half  cut.  ShouUl  I ^ive  oiio  more  dressiiiij? 
and  if  not  manure,  any  more  water  ? And  as  I do  not  lire 
until  Fehruary  next,  is  the  frost  injurious  to  the  Vines 
(they  are  planted  insitle  with  inside  bonier)?  List  winter 
it  froze  so  much  so  that  the  tank-water  was  3 inches 
thick  of  ice.  Are  the  ^'lnes  any  the  worse  for  this  ? I 
will  also  mention  at  present  there  are  no  rests  outside, 
but  I am  just  about  to  take  away  temporary  bricks  from 
the  arches,  and  make  a border,  and  as  we  are  near  clay,  I 
concrete  the  bottom,  then  8-inch  drainaixe,  and  brick  in 
ed^e  of  the  boundaries  I shall  jjive  t horn —tbit  is,  earth 
2 feet  deep;  all  the  inside  is  border,  lo  feet  (whidi  they 
have  been  in  for  three  seasons).  Now  I am  jriviny;  them 
6 feet  outside.  How  lonj?  shouM  this  do  for  a Vine- 
border?  Soil  is  stitf  and  lastiiijj. — F.  C.  Hams. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS,  Prices. 

UAVINli  iin  enormous  slock  of  well-rooted 
layers,  we  have  decided  to  ofTer  them  at  absurdly  low 
prices  to  etloct  an  early  clearance.  The  grand  now  DuchesR 
of  Fife,  lovely  pale  satin-rose  : Mrs.  AVardle.  yellow,  edged  and 
tlaked  purple-crimson;  Germania,  large  yellow ; Mrs.  Muir, 
line  white;  Lord  llyron,  titr*  free  searlet  ; Ttrcka,  free  crim- 
son ; Chameleon,  lavender-viob’t,  striped  saliny-soarlet ; Pride 
of  Penshurst,  free  yellow.  One  do.<eii,  including  above, 
is  6d.  ; G tor  3s.  TTriah  Piko,  grand  new  crimson,  la  lUI.  each. 
One  doz , as  abive,  iiuiuding  Uriah  I’ike,  os.  3d.  Tt  is 
impossilile  to  buy  the  quality  at-  the  pr.ee  elsewhere.  Free 
for  cash.  Price  Inst  free. 


CRANE  & CLARKE, 

Hillside  Nursery,  March,  Cainbs. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  commitnicatioiiii  respecting  plants  or  jruita 
sent  to  name  should  always  aecompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  GiROPLNiKy  lULi's 
TRATKD,  37,  Southampton-street,  Stra/ul,  h’.C. 

Names  of  plants.— vl  Constant  Jirndcr.  — White 

Al>ssum. Ilainilfon. — P\riH  Alaliis. Ad- 

)niral.—Ye'i,  Lilinm  anr.itum  nibro  vittatum. J.  Turn- 

— We  do  not  undertake  to  mine  Hoses,  as  a rule,  and 
those  sent  were  spoiled  by  bein"  packe»l  in  damp  Moss. 

Failandcr. — The  llower  sent  we  do  not  recojxnise,  but 

as  this  specimen  was  much  shrivelled  we  should  like  to 
see  a fresh  one. 

Names  of  fruit.  — Gnat.  — Pear  Napoleon. 

G.  It.  II. — Pear  Beurrd  d’Aremberg. P.  //.,  Aiy- 

bwrth. — Pears  : 1,  Brown  Beurre  ; 2,  Crassane  ; 3,  Apple 

Yorkshire  Beauty.- Mrs.  (rir//.— I'ears  : 1,  Brown 

Beurre  ; 2,  Winter  Nelis. G.  G. — 1,  Grosse  CaHbasse  ; 

2,  Comte  de  Lamey  ; 3 and  4,  appear  to  bo  identical 

lubly  Marie  Louive  from  a standard  tree). P.  Buckley, 

Boiifhainpton.  — Apples:  1,  Seek-no-Further  ; 2.  C’ox's 
Orange  Pippin  ; 3,  Not  recognised.  Pears  : A,  A'icar  of 
WinkfieM  ; B.  Hiichesse  d’Angoulenie  ; C,  Williams’  Bon 

Chretien. J,  S. — Local  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears  which 

we  cannot  attempt  to  name. FaUander.—Fea.r  Vicar 

of  Winktield 


“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAi-s  journal 
is  published  in  neatly  hou7id  Moiithlit  Ports.  In  this  form  the 
cofonrtd  plates  are  Aost  vreservrd,  nud  it  is  most  suitable  jnr 
ret'erenoe  prcidous  to  the  issue  of  the  hnlf-iiairly  f'olvines. 
Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  /ree,  l.s.  9rf.  Complete  set  of  I'olumes  pf 
Thk  GARi>KN/row  its  enmnu ncernent  to  the  end  of  18i)3,  forty- 
four  vols.,  price,  cloth,  .4^1  lOs. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— TAts 
Journal  is  published  in  nenUy  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  which 
form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volinnes.  Price  5d. ; post  free,  Sd. 

“Hardy  Flowers."— descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  xpecies, 
vnth  directions  for  their  arranyemen*,  culture,  dec.  P'iflh  and 
Popular  Edition,  1.4.;  post  free,  L.  3d. 

London  : o7,  SoutkainpUm-btrcet,  Strand,  If.C. 


COMMON  SENSE  IS  TO  SUPPLY  WELL. 


Perdoz. 


Primula,  fringed,  mixed,  red  or  white  Fcp.  1 0 

Cinerana  grandiH.,  dwarf  or  extra  dwarf,  mixed  1 0 

Calceolaria  hybrida,  dwarf,  mixed  ..  ..10 

Primula  obconiea  10 

Primula  Polyanthu.s,  mixed 0 4 

Primula  Auriculn.  mixL-rl 0 9 

Carnation,  Bizarre,  mi.xed 0 3 

Carnation,  Fancy,  (Uove,  Fl.iko.  mixed  ..  ..0  6 

Carnation,  Perpetual  Tree,  mixed 0 8 

Pansy,  bedding,  t-eparafe,  or  giant,  mixed  . . l* 

Pansy  Bnghot  Giant,  blotched  or  edged. . ..  0 4 

Forget-me-not  Victoria,  dark  blue  . . . . 0 3 

Hollyhocks,  double  mixed 0 6 

TTollyhocks,  Chater'B  improved,  mixed  ..  ..  0 10 

Wallflowers,  single,  brown  or  yellow  ..  ..  0 4 

Walltiowers,  double,  brown 0 6 

Daisies,  red  or  white 0 3 

Marguerite  Carnation,  extra  dwarf  ..  ..  0 9 


All  carruige  end  package  free  for  ra.di  u-ith  onl 

H.  LEAR,  Victor-street,  HULL. 


Per  100 
7 0 
7 0 
7 0 
7 0 
9 6 
5 0 

1 9 

3 6 

4 9 
1 6 

2 0 
1 6 
3 6 
fi  0 

1 9 

2 6 
1 9 
G 0 


T)RIM LILAS. — 'J’he  same  graml  strain  we  offer 

year  after  year ; mixed  e.oIourR.  Is.  3d.  doz.,  50  for  4g.  6d. 
Cinerarias,  extra  choice,  Is.  3d.  doz.,  50  for  4s.  Gd.,  free  lor 
C4i.sh.-<'K  VNE  OLVItKi:.  M.ir.-h.  (\unb5. 


Pj ALCIOOLARIAS.  --  Herbaoenus,  Ivelway’s 

^ m.igniti<’cnt  Rtrain,  linoly  spotted  and  ligred.  Is.  Gd.  doz. ; 
larger  size,  2s.  Gd  doz.,  free.— UKANE  & GI/AKKE,  March, 
Cambs. 


1 OTH  SEASON. — Smilax,  useful  as  Maitleu- 

hair  Fern,  2,  Gd. ; 7,  Is.  Gd.  Primula  obcouica,  white, 
and  I'riniulatioMbunda,  yellow,  perpetual  bloomers,  3d.  each; 
7,  Is.  Gd.  Double  Ivy  Geraniums,  white,  pmk,  rose,  4d. ; 3, 
9«i.  Prlnto<l  List.  1(‘0  varieties  hudy  perennials,  icc.,  free. 
ISd.  orders  free.  Gaillardiii  granditlora.  3d. ; G,  Is.  Pemstemou 
barbalus,  2.  5d. ; 8,  Is.  Clir>>anthcmum  max.  (large  while 
hardy  pmen.  U\  eye  Dais>),  3d.  ; G,  Is.  Sirglo  Pyrethrums 
(French  Marguerites),  lovely  colimrs,  3d.;  G.  is.  ; 12,  Is.  Gd.  ; 
Amheniis  (Sulphur  Marguerite).  2,  -5d.  : S,  Is.  ; Heuchera  san- 
gumea,  2,  Gd. ; G,  Is.  4s.  Gd.  worth  tor  4.';. ; 9.s.  for  7s.  Gd. 

REV.  0.  BUGKj  Rectory,  NORWiCH. 

PREVIOUS  TO  ALTERATIONS  ENORMOUS  CLEARANCE. 

Having  taken  pl.iee  mi  lease,  and  to  lay  out  ground.^,  must 
•dear  tollcwiog  at  once.  s.  d. 

50  Blood  Rod  Walltiowers,  graml  plants  (100,  Is.  6d.)  1 0 


.50  Golden  Yellow  Tom  Thuml>  Wallflowers  (l‘)0,  Is,  Gil. ) 1 0 
25  Double  German  Wallflowers,  equal  to  Hyteinth-i 

(50.  Is.  9d.)  1 n 

50  Wallflowers  above,  well  mixeil  ..  (101,  Is.  Gd)  1 0 

12  Begonias  for  winter  blooming  13 

15  White  or  Searlet  or  mixe<i  Nicotiaiias  ..  . .10 

12  Oinerarias,  tine  strong  plants  . ..  (24.2s.)  1 3 

12  Primula  sineiKsis,  while,  blood-red,  or  mi.xed  (24,  2a.)  1 3 
20  Fine  sturdy  Caut-ibury  Bells,  white  or  mixedijO,  2-i  ) 1 3 
12  Splendid  mixed  Delplmnums,  all  shades  (23,2s.)  1 3 

25  Cuttings  large  yel  Miuguerite,  Xmas  blomiiing  ..13 
12  Splendid  Mrs.  11.  Hole  Carnalion,  strong  plants  . 3 0 

2.5  Sweet  Williams,  from  dark  to  light,  grand  collection  1 3 

12  Sturdy  bushy  Maiden-hair  Ferns 4 0 

12  Strong  GailUrdLas,  perennial  ..  1 G 

12  Pyrethrums,  Margiiejite  flowering,  double  and  single  I G 

12  Salisbury  Ca  nation,  strong  iilants,  while  ..  ..  2 G 

12  Old  Clove  Carnation,  true.  Ill oad  gias.s  ..  ..  2 6 


Send  fur  my  Clearance  List  before  buying  elsewhere.  It  will 
pay  you 

,^1??  above  will  be  carefullg  paclo  d,  named,  carriage  paid. 

C,  F.  LETTS,  WEST  HAQDON,  RUCbV, 

T ORE’S  CARNATIONS.  — Highest  awards 

-El  wherever  exhibited.  Winner  of  the  first  prize  at  twelve 
consecutive  exhihiiious  of  the  Nat.  Car.  and  Pie.  Society 
(Northern  Section),  as  well  as  at  other  principal  exhibitions, 
(iood  phitils,  my  selection,  Gs.  per  doz  . 3s.  Gd.  half  ih;z 
Purchaser's  selection,  as  far  as  possible,  9s.  per  doz.,  free,  for 
cash  with  order. 


CARNATIONS,  selected  from  his  seed- 

-L'  lings— viz. ; Duke  of  York,  S B , Is.  Gd. ; Bruce  Findlay, 
C.B  . 2s.;  Thaddeus,  C.B.,  Is  Gd.;  Arliiie,  I*,  and  P.JL. 
Is.  6d.  ; Ftliih  Annie.  C.B.,  2s.;  and  Maepie,  P.F.,  Is.  Gd, 
One  plant  of  each,  9s.,  free  for  cash.  Send  for  last.— T. 
LORD,  Holebottom,  Todmorden.  ifloase  mention  this  paper. 


T nfl  ORNAMENTAL  CONIFERS  and 

Tv/v/  Flowering  Shrubs,  from  9 in.  to  21  ft.,  20  named  vars., 
for  10s.  Oil , carnage  paid  if  nnsuld  to  include  Cedrus  I)eo- 
<lara,  Thujopsis,  Cujucssiis,  Pkea,  Piniis,  Abies,  Kuonyiims, 
&c.  13lh  year  of  tlu.se  Collections.  All  good  and  tlrong, 
Knglish  grown.— HENRY  & CO.,  near  Amersbaiii,  Pmcks. 


FLETCHER’S  (Limited) 

Ilave  hitherto  for  many  years  grown  almost  ex- lusivcly  for  tho 
Trade,  but  in  future  have  arranged  supply  amatisirs  and 
others  direct.  An  enormous  stock,  well-grown  and  of  grandest 
quality,  is  ottered.  Those  anxious  to  secure  tlio  best  at 
lowest  prices  will  liad  full  p irtieulars  of  Ibis 

NEW  DEPARTURE 

111  Catalogue,  now  ready,  post  free  to  all  anplieints.  d’ho 
grods  olfereil  bidow  are  all  sent  CARRlA<iF  PAIU  FOR 
CASH  w’iih  order. 

Six  beautiful  Moss  Roses,  in  six  finest  named 
kinds,  including  the  true  old  faBhioned  and  the  best  white 
for  4s.  Gd  ; 12  for  8j.  Gtl. 

Six  splendid  mixed,  H.  P.  Garden  R >^cs,  3s.  ; 12 
for  5s.  Gd.  Most  useful  for  eutting. 

Six  old-fashioned  Cllmbi?*s;  Koset?,  in  six  kiniL-t, 
ineUnbng  varieties  which  grow  with  extrafudinary  rapidity, 
bloouiiug  in  marvellous  profusion,  named,  for-l.e  Gd. 

Amateurs*  Dozen  of  lincsl  show  Hoses  in  cxislenoe, 
in  12  named  kinds,  tor  Gs.  9d.  These  are  selected  as  being 
hardy  roria  that  giow  well  everywhere. 

The  True  Old  Cabbage  Roses,  white,  is. ; hlusb, 
Is.  IMosL  delightfully  fragrant. 

The  Yellowest  Roses  known  arc  Harridoni,  Is.  ; 
Persian  Yellow,  Is.  Bhould  be  in  every  garden. 

The  Japanese  War  Roses,  rugosa,  {-riinson, 
Is.  Gd.  ; and  rugosa  alha.  Is.  Gd.  Very  beautiful  larg»i  single 
rtoivers;  the  handsomest  plantsof  all.  Theysnccee.l  in  I'very 
garden.  Remarkably  hardy. 

A Hundred  Roses,  in  lOO  named  sorts,  inobidin?: 
every  ssetion  and  in  splendid  plants  and  sorts,  for  5Us.  A 
cheaper  or  more  complete  Collection  h is  never  been  olferod. 

For  further  informalion  on  Roses,  &c.,  see  our  Catalogue, 
which  is  full  and  comiilctc. 

12  Double  Pyrethrums,  in  12  named  kinds,  for 
4s.  Gd.  Best  time  now  to  plant.  Tlie  Chrysintheimnn-lik''? 
flowers  are  grand  for  eutting.  We  have  many  l lioustnds.  12 
whiles  for  4.s.  Gd.  : 12  mixed  doubles,  uimaiued,  3s.  Gd. 

Bcaconslicld  Primroses,  colours  range  from  pure 
wliite  to  deep  eUret,  lovely  in  spring,  doz.,  Is.  Cd. ; 25  for 
2s.  3d.  Beacoustield  Polyantlms  same  prices. 

Fletcher’s  Wallflowers,  double,  doz.,  9d.  ; grand 
Blood-red,  <loz  , 9d. ; Cloth  of  Gold,  doz  , 9d.  ; 100,  including 
all  sorts,  5s. 

Hollyhocks,  our  famous  Westfield  strain,  superb 
double,  per  doz.,  according  to  size,  3s.  6d  , 4s.  Gd.,  Gs. 

Icclaud  Poppies,  >ellow,  white,  bronze,  1«.  Cd.  per 
doz. ; 25,  all  sort.s  2s.  6d.  The  prettieit  of  all  Poppies,  and 
astonishingly  hardy. 

Pinks,  double  named,  12  in  variety,  2s.  f*d.,  linesfc 
sorts  known.  Carnations  for  borders,  mixed  doubles,  from 
layers,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz. 

Fair  Maid  of  France,  the  prettiest  hardy  plant 
imaginable,  exquisite  double  white  flowers,  lovely  forenUing, 
3 for  Is.  3d. 

Best  time  now  to  plant  all  hardy  flowers.  A good  variety 
and  cheap  in  our  Autumn  Catalogue,  free. 

25  Ornamental  Shrubs,  3 to  Ofi.  hi»>:h,  for  IS-. 
For  particulars  see  Catalogue.  Many  acres  of  shrubs  in  slock 

Fletcher’s  Prolific  Raspberry.— We  grow  many 
thousanns  of  liiis  for  the  fruit.  It  is  the  most  profitable  as 
well  as  the  best ; fruits  for  long  lime.  Fruit  large  and  delicious 
flavour.  2s.  per  doz. : 12s.  per  100  ; lOO.s.  per  1,000. 

12  Excellent  Fruit-trees,  for  9s.  Apples,  I’ears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries.  A full  descriptive  List,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars of  many  thousands  of  fruit-trees  in  our  Catalogue. 

Plants  and  trees  grown  in  our  bracing  climate  arc  hardy  and 
succeed  everywhere.  The  above  are  all  true  to  name,  well- 
rooted,  healthy,  and  of  good  quality. 

Catalogue  free. 

FLETCHER’S  (Limited) 

DUCKMANTON, 

c;xa::E3S'xrx:xs,Fxx:x.x>. 


SEND  ONE  OF  THESE 


TJOUBLE  CARNATIONS. — TTie  best  luuxly 

border  kinds.  Gloire  de  Nancy,  largest  White  Clove.  4d. ; 
Old  Crimson  Clove,  3d.;  Salisbury,  3<l. ; Germania,  yellow, 
6d. ; Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  apricot-salmon,  5d. ; Samvlhike, 
new,  purest  white,  4d.  ; Mrs.  Dinkins,  2d.  each  ; the  7 plants 
for  2i.  3d.,  post  free  ; smaller  lots,  ijost  3d.  exira,  Hyamnrbs, 
Tulips,  Crocus,  &c.,  to  order.  — W.  (i,  A.  SHEPPARD, 
Growers,  Hounslow,  Middlesex. 


PIARNATIONS  and  P1COTEE8  from  my 

^ choice  Collection  of  all  the  classts,  is.  Gd.  doz.  List  free. 
— J.  ROBERTtSON,  Daisy  I.ea,  Dollar,  N.B. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANT\S. — All  who  luive  a 

garden  should  grow  iny  pernetuol  bearer,  20  plants, 
Is.  6<l-.  free.— SALMt >N,  Noiton,  Bury  Kdniunds.  _ 

TTERNS  from  JfEVOxNSHTRErCORNWALL, 

and  SOMERSET. — Instruction  book  for  making  rockery, 
planting,  he.,  with  each  5s.  order.  12  named  varieties,  7s.  per 
100;  39,  Parcel  Post,  2s.  3d  ; 50  large,  3s.  G-d.,  post  free. 
Catilogue,  2d.  Kstahlishcd  JOyears.— GILL,  Lodging-house, 
Lynton,  North  Devon. 

tSoN’T  miss  THIvS.—20“  Wallflowers,  20 

-Lr  Brompton  Stocks,  20  Sweet  Williams,  20  Antirrhinums, 
10  Iceland  Poppies,  10  Canterbury  Bells,  10  Daisies,  5 Carna- 
tions. an<l  5 Hollyhocks,  mixed  colours.  The  lot,  2s.,  free. — 
LEIGH.  Florist,  Broughton.  Hants. 


"pRIMULA  OBCONICA,  strong,  healthy 

d-  plants,  coming  into  bloom.  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  free.— 
JAMES  OS  WICK.  Bar  ham,  Becclcs. 


"pULBS. — NARCISSUS. — Finest  Golden  Spur, 
•U  lOs.  perlOO;  Horttiel<li,  ; nanus  and  Duchess  of  Bra- 
bant, 3s.  per  100;  Iris  reticulata,  10s.  per  100.— Address  W., 
Lynley  Rectory.  Nnttmgham. 


pARNA'liONS. — ti  pairs  well-rooted  layers, 

correctly  named.  3s  ; Crimson  Clove,  2s.  9d.  doz. ; 50  for 
lOs.,  free. —GRANGE,  Shepperton,  Middlesex. 


TJAFFODILS,  RARE  TULIFS,  AND  IRIS.— 

" Hartlands unique  “Little  Book  " for  18(14,  with  very  low 
prices,  post  free  on  application.  Please  secure  a copy,  and 
send  your  forward  orders  to— W.  BAYLOR  IIARTLAND, 
Bulb  Grower  and  Seedsman,  Cork,  Ireland.  Established  1810. 


TARGE  SNOWDROP  BULBS,  lUO,  is.  Oil.  ; 

-Ll  l.OUO,  13s.  Dalfodil  bulbs,  lUO.  Is.  Gd. ; 1.000.  lOi.  Woo<l 
Hyacinths,  1-ulbs,  100,  Is.  Gd. ; 1,00^1,  10s.,  carriage  paid. — 
JAMIOB  HARRISON,  Felksiile,  Ktuida). 


ONOWDROE  AND  DOUBLE  DAFFODIL 

•A  DULBS  Foil  SALE. 

Wainflect,  Lincolnshire. 

"Y’EI.iLOW^  IVi'oniiiAl  FOXGLOVES,  strong, 

2v>,  Is.  3d.;  .Moiibrctia  crocosiiKcflora  (orange);  Pottsi 
(ccarlet),  15,  Is.  free.  — K ATFi.  Harley  Park.  Callan,  Ireland. 

UiRIFOLI  ONIONS,  ready  lor  transplanting, 

-i-  strong  plants,  largest  variety  known.  (Rant  Rocca,  500, 
3s. ; 200.  Is.  Cd.— J.  HOLE.  Nurnerhs,  Teignmouth.  Devon. 

OTRAWBERRIES  ! STRAWBERRIES  ! !— 

1^  Large  strong  wcll-rooled  plants  of  Noble,  Paxton,  Com- 
petitor, &c.,  Is.  100,  5s.  per  1,000,  on  rail.  Raspberry  cancs, 
4s  per  100.— K.  HKAD,  Hanhani,  Bristol. 


OURPLUS  PLANTS. — "2  Amaryllis,  2 Ange- 
la loniiip,  I Bou'jainvillea,  2 Plumbago,  6 B^gonia.s,  1 Palm, 
4 Fcrn.s,  STropjenhun,  6 Bridal  Wreaths,  1 Stephanosyum, 
2 Pelargoniums,  2 Coroncllas,  10  Marguerites  In  3 colours, 
G Cinciarias,  G Geraniums.  54  plants,  4s.  Gd.,  free.  2 grainl 
new  ChryBanlhemrmis,  Lady  Fitzwygram  and  Rjeurott 
Glory,  gratis  with  each  order.  — HEAD  GARDENER,  46, 
)Varwick-road.  Banbury. 


"DOSES  IN  I’O  IS,  Ironi  los.  to  fltis.  per  dozen, 

Tv  prepan  d for  forcing,  exceptionally  well  lipenei  this 
year,  all  best  kimls.  List"  post  free.— GEO.  C015LING  h 
SONS,  The  Nurseries,  Bath.  

HLIMBING  ROSES  IN  POTS,  with  long 

LI  shoots,  for  immediate  efl'eet,  from  2s.  Gd.  to  7s.  Gd.  each. 
Mar6clial  Nicl.  Gloire  de  Dijon.  L Ideal,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Climbing  Niphctos,  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  and  many  others. — GEO.  COOLING  h SONS, 
The  Nur.series,  Bath. 

nU)-FASHK)NED  and  DARDEN  ROSES.— 

Our  Unique  Collection  ; all  kinds  of  Single,  Miniature, 
Moss,  Buttonhole,  Provence,  Brier,  and  other  ohl  and  new 
garden  Roses.  Descriptive  List  post  free.— GEO.  COOLIMG 
& SONS,  The  Nurserie?=,  Bath. 


MOT  MFOOTIABLE. 

• .r  TT.  T3T  c X.JUL:  » - 

^ TWO  SluUmgs  &3l)C_Pr 


For  one  of  my  Marvellous  2/6  Packets 


GSrlcn'lirt  BorclorCarmition'!.  imTufliii!;  IJuchofS 
of  Fife,  .Sarcharissn,  Mrs.  I't 
12  of  the  best  finks,  including  H.r  Maje.sty  auu 
Ware’s  New  Ernest  ijadliams, 

50  Carter's  Prnlidc  llarpberry  Canes,  the  finest 
frniling  variety  grown. 

12  Matchless  Violas,  in  lUiding  _l  ho  Duchess  of 
Fife  and  Countess  of  Kinlorc. 

12  Carter's  Cyclamen,  the  large  gigaiiteumgran- 
ditloruin  variety. 

50  F.  V.  Easpail.  Scarlet  Double  Winter- 
flowering  variety. 

12  Beautiful  Ferns,  inc'udiug  the  new  Maiden- 
hair cltgans 

My  Juoilile  Packet,  an  extraordinary  assort- 
ment for 

Oil!;/  2/<;  roslal  Onlcns  acci'pted. 

A v,iluable  2 6 Coupon  given  in  each  Pai-ket. 

J.  GREEN,  RELIANCE  NURSERIES,  MARCH. 

pARNAlTONS  and  Picotces. — True  Crini.son 

Clove,  2s.  nd.  doz  , 18s.  100.  Also  hc-st  show  vars..  5s.  td. 
doz.  List  free, — T.  MOORE.  Mvlholmroyd.  via  Mani  lif  ster. 

n LOIRE  DE  NANCY,  ( he  best  pure  whiteand 

U fr  e-blooming  Clove  Carnation  on  earth,  strong  tilants, 
3s.  per  doz.,  car.  pd.— ADAMS,  Florist,  Ilkeston. 
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G AEDENTI^  G ILLTJSTE  ATJn]  D. 


No.  815.— VoL.  XVI. 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson^  Author  of  **Tke  English  Flower  Garden.' 


OCTOBER  20,  1894. 


T2sT3DS3C. 


Allamandas  and  their 


culture  . . . . . 440 

Arapelopsis  Veitchi  and 
Clematismontana,  cut- 
tings of  444 

Arums  442 

A<^ter  Ameilus  ..  ..  442 

Bees  44-5 

Begonias,  treatment  of  437 
B'^gonias,  Tuberous, 
watering  . 43S 

Begonia  Weltoniensis  ..  4U 
Blackberry-plants  ..  411 
Bouvardias  ..  ..  4 57 

Brier-cuttings  ..  445 

Bronze  Broom  ..  ..  444 

Carnations,  notes  on  , . 435 
Carrots  nd  their  culture  444 


Chaniierons  excelsa  . . 438 
Cherry,  Winter,  a tine  . . 443 
Chrysanthemum  coro- 

narimn 439 

Chrysanthemum  La 

Vierge .439 

Chrysanthemum  Miss 
Dorothy  Fraaklancl  ..  439 
Chrysanthemums  . . 439 
Conifers  from  cuttings . . 444 
Conservatory  . . . 43i5 

Coreopsis  grandidora  ..  43o 
Cut-tiowers.  greenery  for  439 

Cyclamens. 43? 

Cytisus,  treatment  of  a 437 
Dahlia  “Single Paragon"  438 
D.u’liugconia  californica  437 
Eucalyptus  plants  . . 437 


Ferns  under  glass  433 

Fruit  441 

Fruit  garden  ..  ..436 

Fruit-trees  in  blossom  . . 441 
Fuchsias,  climbing  ..  443 
Fuchsias  in  winter,  keep- 
ing   437 

Garden,  a small  . , . . 438 

Garden  work  . . . . 436 

Gladioli 433 

Gooseberries,  Cap2  ..  441 
<4reenhouse,  heating  a . 
Greenhouse,  unheated  . 436 
H liauthus  rigidus  Miss 
iMellish  ..  ..443 

Himautophylliun  ..  433 
House  and  window  gar- 
dening   411 


Hyacinths  in  glasses  ..  441 
Indoor  plants  ..  ..  437 

Ivy 441 

Kiceben  garden,  the  . . 433 
Ladia  crispa  ..  433 

Lilies,  Scarborough  . . 437 
Lilies,  Vallota  ..  433 

Lily-trees,  Water  (Mag- 
nolias) ..  ..  . 443 

Masdevallia  Shuttle- 

worthi  439 

Mesc  m b r y a n t h e m u m 
variegatum  . ..  4.39 

Na3turtiu-n,  name  of  . 443 

OdoQtoglossiim  grande  433 
Orange-trco,  treatment 

of  an  433 

Orchids  435 


Outdoor  plants  ..  ..  442 

Palm,  hardy,  a fine  ..  433 
Pear  Beurr6  Ranee  . , 441 
Perennials,  hardy  ..  443 
Plants,  rock  ..  ..  441 

Poultry  and  Rabbits  , . 446 
Questions  and  answers..  445 
Renanthera  coccinea 
(the  Chinese  Air-plant)  439 
Rose  Marechal  Niel  ..  445 
Rose  Red  Gloire  ..  ..  445 

H>ses  445 

Roses,  b->st  pillar  ..  445 
Roses,  (xloire  dc  Dijon  445 
Roses,  H.P.,  fragrant  ..  445 
Roses,  pruning  ..  ..  44.5 

Rose,  Tea,  a ..  ..445 

Roses,  treatment  of  ..  445 


Salvias,  blue,  in  winter  437 
Scarlet  Ruuners  for 


pickling  . . 445 

Shrubs  and  herbaceous 

plants 444 

Spinach  ..  . ..  445 

Starworts,  bunching  up  443 
Stocks,  East  Lothian  . . 439 

Stove  436 

Tomato  diseases  . . ..  445 

Tomatots,  early  . . 445 

Tortoises  in  the  winter  439 
Town  garden,  work  in  the  436 
Trees  and  shrubs  ,.  443 
Trees,  orchaid-housc  ..  436 
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NOTES  ON  CARNATIONS. 

I HAVE  read  with  interest  the  several  articles  on 
the  Carnation  which  have  appeared  in 
Gardening  since  August  18th,  and  with  much 
that  has  been  written  I am  in  cordial  agreement. 
Each  of  the  several  writers  is  plainly  a master 
in  Carnation  culture.  “Mr.  Rogers”  rightly 
attributes  to  early  layering  and  earlj’  autumn 
planting  a chief  place  among  the  items  essential 
to  a successful  issue  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
most  charming  hardy  flower.  “ A.  H.”  is  appar- 
eitly  at  one  with  “Mr.  Rogers”  on  this  point, 
but  in  other  matters  there  is  a wide  divergence 
of  opinion  between  the  two.  I should  much 
like  to  secure  a layer  or  two  of  Alice,  which  its 
raiser  considers  to  have  been  surpassed  by  later 
varieties,  but  which  “ A.  H.”  classes  as  the  best 
of  white-flowered  sorts.  I have  neverseen  this, 
and  if  “A.  H.”  can  favour  me  with  a trial  lot 
I shall  be  pleased  to  let  him  have  in  return 
strong  layers  of  yellow  kinds,  which  are 
perfectly  healthy  and  good  with  me.  I have  all 
the  layers  planted  which  I am  able  to  find  room 
for,  including  yellow  sorts.  And,  indeed,  if 
one  class  more  than  another  benefits  by  early 
slanting  in  autumn,  it  is  the  yellow  self's 
and  fancies.  The  remainder  of  the  layers  are 
being 

Bedded  out  in  frames  to  be  planted  out  in 
spring.  The  soil  in  which  these  are  planted  is 
light  and  open,  and  the  plants  lift  with  splendid 
balls.  I consider  this  a better  method  of 
wintering  layers  than  potting  them  up.  1’hey 
require  no  water,  and  the  sashes  can  be  left  oft 
most  of  the  time,  rain,  snow,  or  hard  frost, s 
alone  necessitating  that  they  be  drawn  over  the 
plants.  Tlie  only  check  the  latter  experience  is 
lor  a few  days  after  planting  in  spring.  Choice 
things  I cover  for  a few  days  each  with 
an  upturned  flower-pot,  but  generally,  if 
attention  is  paid  to  selecting  a “soft” 
balmy  day  for  the  work,  the  plants  suffer 
nothing  whatever  from  transplanting.  With 
regard  to  yellow  varieties,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  requirements  are  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Masters  in  the  art  of  cultivating  Carna 
tions  like  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  C.  Blick  fail 
with  Germania  when  cultivated  out-of-doors. 
“A.  H.”  denounces  them,  perhaps  too  hastily, 
as  being  comparatively  worthless.  On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Blantyre,  N.B., 
grows  in  the  open  Germania  and  a large  number 
of  yellow  ground  Picotees  and  fancies  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  Mr.  Forbes,  Hawick,  also 
grows  them  extensively  and  well.  This  would 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  a case  of  climate.  But  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  entirely  so,  because  I 
have  noticed  that  when  yellow  sorts  root  freely 
there  is  no  question  as  to  a perfectly  healthy 
top-growth.  I place  so  much  confidence  in 
this  theory  being  worth  following  out  that  I 
(Ireaa  the  surface  of  the  ground  intended 
for  the  growth  of  this  class  with  a thick  layer 
of  leaf-soil,  to  which  is  added  a liule 
sand.  This  is  incorporated  with  the  natural 
soil  lying  near  the  surface,  and  into  this  the 


layers  are  planted.  The  beds  are  also  raised 
above  the  general  level.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  the  kind  of  soil  “ A.  H.”  has  to 
deal  with.  If  it  is  inclined  to  be  the  least 
bit  heavy  or  close  in  texture,  I would  apply 
a dressing  of  light,  sandy  material  to  the  sur- 
face, and  plant  in  this.  If  like  the  soil  here,  light 
and  rich,  then  a dressing  mixed  in  the  way  just 
recommended  would  be  sufficient.  The  yellows, 
as  a class,  are  so  interesting  that  a little  extra 
trouble  may  well  be  taken  in  the  endeavour  to 
get  them  to  grow  well,  and  that  failure  arises, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  constitutional  defects, 
as  from  their  requirements  being  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  other  Carnations  is,  I 
think,  demonstrated  by  their  behaviour  in 
different  soils.  Then  the  new  varieties  lately 
raised  bj-  Mr.  Martin  Smith  are  so  distinct 
in  habit  that  one  may  well  hope  the  new 
yellow  sorts  will  prove  acquisitions  of  no 
mean  value.  I had  some  of  these  on  trial,  and 
not  knowing  what  they  were,  the  yellow  kinds 
received  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the 
others.  Nevertheless,  none  are  healthier  or 
more  vigorous  than  these,  Corunna,  one  of  the 
best,  being  still  covered  with  buds.  No  one 
could  desire  stronger  layers  than  I liave  of  this 
kind. 

Primrose  League  is  of  a less  strong  habit,  but 
the  layers  are  equally  healthy,  and  so  are  those 
I have  got  of  Miss  A.  Campbell  and  Duke  of 
Orleans.  I should  much  like  to  compare  notes 
with  “A.  H.”as  to  the  best  French  sorts.  I 
have  cultivated  them  for  many  years,  but  have 
never  got  a good  red.  Tlie  best  of  these  is 
Wm.  Robinson— a fine  variety  of  much  the 
same  shade  as  Aline  Neuman  ; but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  stalks  are  weak,  and  the  flowers  in 
consequenee  droop.  The  very  best  red  we 
have  this  year  is  Lady  Audrey  Buller,  which  is 
nearly  perfect.  Nerine  is  a <lark-crimson  French 
sort.  I ha\-e  several  really  good  rose-coloured 
kinds.  At  present  Hardouin  Mansard,  bright 
and  pleasing  and  perfectly  upright,  is  very  good. 
Waverley  (Smith)  has  a larger  flower,  slightly 
darker,  and  also  good.  Honore  de  Balzac  is 
free  and  strong  growing,  but  Midas  and  Duchess 
of  Fife  eclipse  this  sort.  I think  highly  of  Wm. 
I’eirin,  Countess  of  Paris,  Madame  Messimy, 
Delambre  (very  free,  but  drooping  in  habit),  and 
Louis  Calla,  which  is  a fine  yellow  Fancy.  The 
above  are  the  best  kinds  of  these  that  I have  at 
present.  French  sorts  are  unfortunately  devoid 
of  scent.  All  of  Mr.  Smith’s  varieties  that  I am 
growing  are  possessed  of  a free  and  upright- 
growing habit,  and  nearly  all  are  sweet.  I have 
also  in  full  flower  such  fine  varieties  as  Raby, 
Foxhall  Beauty,  Ruby,  Orifiamme,  Jessica,  and 
others,  which  provide  a display  of  bloom  at  the 
end  of  September,  little,  if  anything,  less 
beautiful  than  they  were  at  the  usual  flowering 
period.  ° 

I OR  DISPLAY,  no  doubt,  nothing  can  com- 
pare with  well-grown  seedlings.  They  are 
particularly  good  for  those  owners  of  small 
gardens  who,  anxious  to  secure  plenty  of  good 
flowers,  are  confined  as  to  space.  A few 
shillings  spent  just  now  on  a dozen  nursery 
plants  would  prove  a good  investment. 

R.  P.  Brother.ston. 

Tyninghame,  N.B. 


GLADIOLI. 

The  race  of  Gladioli  known  as  hybrids  of 
G.  gandavensis  are  those  which  are  mostly 
cultivated  or  grown  in  English  gardens  and  for 
exhibition  purposes.  It  is  now  finding  its  way 
to  the  amateur  class  of  growers,  who  take 
kindly  to  this  lovely  and  useful  autumn  flower, 
as  the  bulbs  can  now  be  bought  at  a very  low 
price.  Every  grower  should  look  through  his 
stock  of  bulbs  in  the  spring  to  see  what  have 
gone  off  during  the  winter  months,  for  a bulb 
that  has  apparently  looked  good  is  sometimes 
found  to  be  shrivelled  inside,  this  being  most 
likely  hidden  by  the  outer  skin.  The  ground  on 
which  the  bulbs  or  corms  are  to  be  grown  should 
be  Avell  trenched  in  the  autumn,  as  I think  most 
growers  do,  and  a good  supply  of  manure  about 
a foot  deep,  so  that  when  planting  the  corms  the 
roots  may  gradually  find  their  way  down  to  it. 
The  way  most  growers  plant  their  corms  is  in 
rows  about  a foot  apart,  and  from  three  to  four 
rows  in  a bed,  so  that  they  can  be  well  attended 
to.  Commence  planting  the  first  week  in  March, 
and  at  intervals  of  a fortnight  until  the  end  of 
May,  then  you  will  have  early  and  late  flowers. 
Stake  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  sufficiently 
high,  so  that  you  get  an  erect  spike  of  bloom. 
Mulch  over  the  beds  with  half-rotten  manure 
in  May  and  June.  A liberal  supply  of  manure- 
water  will  be  found  beneficial  when  the  spikes 
are  coming  into  bloom.  The  following  will  be 
found  useful  for  beginners  or  amateurs  ; African 
(a  dark  flower  with  a scarlet  and  white  blotch), 
Ababa  (cerise, shaded  maroon).  Baroness  Biirdett 
Coutts  (lilac,  tinged  rose,  flamed  rosy-purple, 
very  large  flower,  bicolor  top  petals,  light 
salmon-rose  ; lower  ones  wliite-edged  with  rose), 
Camdleon  (slaty-lilac,  flamed  orange,  white 
lines  and  violet  stripes),  Clarence  (maroon, 
streaked  with  purple),  Dalila (bright-ro.se,  striped 
white,  very  pretty),  Flamiboyant  (fiery  scarlet- 
crimson,  very  large).  Golden  Sceptre  (yellow, 
with  a dark  throat),  Grand  Rouge  (scarlet 
crimson,  with  small  velvet  blotch  ; a grand 
flower),  Horace  Vernet  (reddish-purple,  with 
large  white  stains,  striped  red).  Lady  Newport 
(flesh-colour,  with  a bright-carmine  stripe  on 
lower  petal),  Meyerbeer  (bright- vermilion,  with 
amaranth  blotch,  a well-formed  flower),  Pactole 
(yellow,  blotched  and  striped,  rose),  Shakes- 
peare (white,  large  blotch,  an  early  and  good 
variety).  These  are  all  good  standard  varieties, 
and  being  reasonable,  are  within  reach  of  any 
amateur.  Ernest  Carr. 


Coreopsis  grandiflora.— -This  fine  plant 
is  a decided  improvement  on  the  old  C.  lanceo- 
lata,  certainly  in  the  size,  colour,  and  beauty  of 
the  blossoms,  and  equally  so  in  habit,  this  being 
dwarf  and  bushy,  with  the  large  golden-yellow 
blossoms  borne  singly  on  stems  of  nearly  2 feet 
long,  and  in  great  profusion.  Among  a batch 
of  plants  I have,  presumably  seedlings,  as  they 
vary  in  habit  considerably,  one  is  remarkable, 
bearing  huge  saucer-shaped  blossoms,  nearly 
4 inches  across,  of  the  richest  deep  golden- 
yellow  colour,  and  the  petals  so  broad  as  to 
meet  completely  all  round,  forming  a perfect 
(shallow)  cup. — B.  C.  R. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Keep  the  house  well  ventilated,  and  if  there  is  any  sign 
of  damping  among  the  Chrysanthemums  increase  the 
artihcial  heat  and  give  more  air.  Some  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  more  liable  to  damping  than  others. 

I find  the  dark-coloured  tiowers  more  difiicult  to  keep  than 
the  light  ones.  I am  thinking  now  of  the  highly-fed, 
fully-developed  blooms,  and  these  I have  grouped  at  the 
drieSo  end  of  the  house.  l>rip  is  fatal  to  tlie  large  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemums ; hence  the  necessity  to  keep  the 
house  well  jiainted,  both  inside  and  out,  and  in  a thorough 
state  of  repair.  Discontinue  the  use  of  liquid-manure 
when  the  blooms  are  about  half  expanded.  Some  plants 
may  be  carrying  both  early  and  late  blooms.  1 have 
many  su -h.  i’erliaps  one  bud  may  have  been  taken  on 
the  crown,  and  others  through  being  injured  by  earwigs 
have  been  run  cn  to  the  terminal.  It  is  convenient  some- 
times to  have  plants  in  this  state,  as  it  extends  the  season. 
Some  plants  do  better  on  the  terminal  than  on  the  crowns  ; 
but  this  matter  requires  very  close  studv  ; in  f.act,  every- 
thing in  connection  with  the  production  of  high-class 
Chrysanthemum  culture  requires  close  study.  Take  the 
case  of  the  popular  variety  Golden  Wedding.  Many  plants 
have  this  season  gone  off  suddenly,  probably  through 
over-feeding.  With  me  it  is  growing  robustly,  but  the 
dilliculty  has  been  to  get  the  growth  ripe.  Itly  best  plants 
ha\’c  been  rather  under  potted.  I always  pot  firmly,  and 
the  dale  when  the  cuttings  are  taken  is  put  on  the  label. 
This  information  is  useful  for  future  guidance,  though  I 
think  loo  much  sircss  should  not  be  laid  on  any  particular 
date  for  taking  cuttings.  I have  plants  struck  in  January 
which  are  as  forward  and  the  buds  as  large  as  others  of 
the  same  variety  struck  a month  earlier.  Still,  as  a rule, 
the  early-struck  plants  will  give  the  finest  blooms,  as  the 
more  time  given  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  the  stronger 
it  becomes,  all  other  things  being  equal.  Good  specimens 
of  Vallota  purpurea  (Scarborough  Lily)  are  now  very 
effective.  To  obtain  fine  specimens  shift  on  without 
disturbing  the  bulbs,  repot  after  blooming,  and  when 
growth  is  finished  ripen  it  by  exposure  in  a cold-frame, 
freely  ventilated  in  summer.  In  potting  keep  the  top  of 
the  bulbs  well  above  the  soil.  The  August-sown  Mig- 
nonette will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  should  be  placed 
on  a shelf  near  the  glass  in  a well-ventilated  greenhouse, 
where  there  is  a little  fire-heat.  Shift  on  Herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias, using  rather  light  rich  soil,  the  potstobewell  drained. 
A cool,  rather  shady  position  is  best  for  Calceolarias.  If 
much  exposed  to  sunsliine  they  will  lose  colour.  Must  nc\  er 
be  allowed  to  get  very  dry,  or  green-tly  will  attack  them. 
Tree-Carnations  will  be  valuable  now;  but  these  plants 
cannot  be  grown  well  without  good  loam,  and  when  the 
loam  of  the  district  is  inferior  get  some  elsewhere.  A light, 
(airly  dry  house,  with  a night  temperature  of  50  degs.,  is 
suitable. 

Stove. 

This  house,  with  the  many  bright-leaved  plants,  inter- 
spersed with  Euphorbias,  Poinsettias,  Begonias,  Eranthe- 
rnums,  .lusticias,  and  other  winter  - flowering  plants, 
including  a few  Orchids,  will  now  be  in  charming  condition. 
Do  not  be  too  Lavish  with  fire-heat.  Very  few  plants 
really  require  a higher  night  temperature  than  C5  degs., 
a.nd  mo.st  of  the  stove  plants  grown  in  small  gardens  would 
do  as  well  if  the  thermometer  falls  on  cold  nights  to 
00  degs.  It  requires  more  skill  to  manage  a house  success- 
fully— where  high  night  temperatures  are  employed— to 
keeji  the  atmospheric  conditions  just  suitable,  especially 
as  regards  moisture.  Usually  when  a small  stove  is 
heated  up  to  70  degs.  to  7.5  degs.  at  night  the  plants  are 
eaten  up  with  insects,  as  the  more  artificial  the  conditions 
under  which  plants  are  grown  the  more  care  is  necessary 
to  avoid  complications  which  a lower  temperature  would 
obviate. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

During  mild  weather  give  all  the  air  possible.  This 
will  harden  the  growth,  and  well-matured  growth  will 
bear  a lower  temperature  uninjured  than  when  the  plants 
are  kept  in  .a  close  atmosphere  up  to  the  time  of  frost. 
Again,  dryness  to  a moderate  extent,  both  in  the  soil  and 
atmosphere,  has  a ripening  effect  upon  growth  ; there- 
fore keep  the  plants  on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the  root,  and 
do  not  spill  more  water  about  the  house  than  is  necessary, 
and  when  it  i.s  necessary  to  water,  do  it  on  a fine  morning, 
with  all  the  ventilators  open,  so  th.at  the  surplus  moisture 
may  dry  up  quickly  Even  a cold-house  need  not  be 
without  flowers  any  season,  if  the  right  things  are  grown. 
At  the  present,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  there  will  be 
Chryaaiithemums  in  variety',  and  among  smaller  things  a 
gooJ  panful  of  the  Golden  Amaryllis  (Sternbergia  lutea) 
will  be  very  attractive.  I’rimula  obeonica  may  be  kept  in 
blossom  for  a long  time  without  artificial  heat,  and  this  is 
the  season  for  potting  bulbs  of  many  kinds,  including 
Lilies,  Daffodils,  Snowdrops,  &c.  A collection  of  hardy 
I'rimulas,  including  Auriculas,  will  be  very  interesting, 
and  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  (iocoa-nut-fibre  before  frost 
comes  they  will  be  quite  at  home,  and  will  flower  freely 
in  their  seasons. 

Orchard-house  Trees. 

Those  commencing  the  culture  of  fruit-trees  in  pots  may- 
soon  order  in  trees  from  the  nursery.  Established  trees 
ill  pots  are  rather  expensive,  but  healthy  maidens  or 
even  trees  once  cut  back  are  cheap,  and  these,  if  potted 
now,  will  begin  making  roots  at  once,  and  they  will  not 
bear  fruit  next  year.  They  make  growth  which,  if  kept 
clean  and  healthy  by  careful  management,  will  commence 
hearing  the  year  following.  All  kinds  of  fruit  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  including  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Figs,  Cherries,  and  Grapes,  but  I do  not  recommend 
Apricots  for  pot  culture.  Do  not  use  pots  of  too  large  a 
size— 10-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough.  Some  trees  may 
be  potted  in  smaller  pots.  Pol  firmly-,  using  good,  sound 
loam  with  a little  bone-meal. 

Perns  under  Glass. 

If  a plant  at  any  time  gets  out  of  condition  through 
overwatering  or  any  other  cause,  shake  it  out  at  once  and 
repot  in  a clean  pot  and  fresh,  sweet  compost — i.c.,  if  the 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  vnder  “ Garden  Work”  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
afortnioht  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


plant  is  worth  renovating  ; but  f a common  variety,  and 
.plenty  of  young  plants  coming  on,  throw  it  out.  1 always 
think  it  anything  is  going  wrong,  better  right  it  at  once, 
and  the  propagation  and  repotting  of  Ferns  may  be  done 
any  time  under  glass  where  there  is  artificial  heat.  Fern- 
spores  may  be  sown  any  time,  preferably  as  soon  .as  they- 
are  ripe,  though  I have  proved  that  spore  of  even  the 
most  (iclicate  varieties  will  keep  several  years  if  kept  dry. 

Cold  Frames. 

We  shall  soon  ha\  e frost,  and  to  be  on  the  safe  side  get 
a lot  of  dry  Fern,  Rashes,  or  dry  litter  of  some  kind  in 
readiness  for  covering  frames  or  anything  that  m.ay 
require  protection  ; but  in  the  meantime  give  all  the  air 
possible  to  keep  Violets,  salads,  and  other  things  fairly 
hardy. 

Window  Gardening. 

Fill  window-boxes  according  to  taste.  There  is  a far 
wider  choice  of  materials  ready  to  hand  than  is  commonly 
used  In  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  we  run  too  much 
in  a circle.  Where  much  gas  is  hurnt  in  the  rooms,  move 
all  flowering  plants  out  at  night  to  a room  not  for  the 
time  occupied. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

There  is  nearly  always  some  kind  of  propagating  to  do 
either  by  division  or  cuttings  or  seeds.  Many  plants  will 
strike  better  now  than  earlier.  Well  ripened  wood 


Darlingtonia  califoriuca.  (See  page  437.) 


of  Roses  will  strike  now  if  planted  firmly  and  mulched 
between  the  rows  with  half-decayed  leaves.  The  deeper 
the  Rose  cuttings  are  buried  in  the  soil  the  better  they 
root.  If  a couple  of  eyes  are  exposed  in  the  longest  cut- 
tings that  will  be  ample  ; indeed,  one  eye  or  bud  will  be 
enough  above  the  surface  if  the  cuttings  are  not  more  than 
C inches  long.  If  much  of  the  cutting  is  exposed  to  the 
drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere  there  is  not  so  good  a 
chance  for  rooting.  Cuttings  of  Pentstemons,  Antirr- 
hinums and  Calceolari.as  will  root  freely  now  in  a cold 
frame.  Antirrhinums  may  be  easily  raised  from  seeds, 
but  when  a specially  useful  \ ariety  has  been  fixed  iu  habit 
and  colour,  it  is  better  to  perpetuate  it  by  taking  cuttings. 
Hardy  edging  plants,  such  as  Santolina  incana.  Golden 
Thyme,  and  Euonymus  radicans  ^ ariegata  will  root  now 
in  a frame  kept  close  during  winter.  The  layering  of 
choice  slirubs  may  be  dqne  now  ; layering  generally  makes 
sure  work,  and  is  not  ditiicult  to  do,  as  the  principle  of 
layering  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  plants.  The  shoot 
or  branch  is  layered  on  the  underside  in  the  most  con- 
venient spot,  it  is  then  pegged  down  and  covered  with 
soil,  and  in  some  cases,  where  necessary,  a little  stake  is 
placed  to  the  shoot  to  keep  it  erect.  Seedling  perennials 
that  were  sown  early  last  year  will  now  be  ready  to  prick 
out.  All  seedlings  of  hardy  plants  should  be  pricked  out 
to  get  strong  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  plant  them  in  the 
borders  at  once.  Dahlias  are  still  full  of  blossoms.  The 
Cactus  varieties  are  very  beautiful,  and  should  be  grown 
by  all.  These  and  the  Pompons  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  useful.  Everything  nowadays  is  required  tor  eat- 
ing, and  the  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias  are  beautiful. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Where  Pines  are  grown,  if  there  is  any-  danger  of  the 
heat  declining  in  the  plunging  beds,  fresh  tan  should 
be  mixed  with  the  old  material  in  the  beds,  and  the  plants 
replunged.  Beds  made  altogether  of  fresh  tan  would  be 
too  hot  and  fiery,  but  a mixture  of  tan  and  leaves  will  do 
very  well,  or  a part  of  the  old  lied  may  be  removed  and 
some  fresh  material  brought  in  and  mixed  thoroughly 
with  the  old  plunging  material  left  in.  Vines,  from  which 
the  fruit  has  been  partly  cut  may  have  the  shoots  shortened 
where  the  bunches  have  been  removed.  This  shortening 
will  tend  to  plum))  up  the  back  eyes  and  encour.age  by  the 
greater  flood  of  light  poured  into  the  house  the  matura- 
tion of  the  wood.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  the 
wood  of  either  Vines  or  Peaches  is  not  well  ripened  under 
glass  a little  warmth  in  the  pipes  for  a week  or  ten  days 
will  be  a great  help.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  black 
Grape  superior,  or  even  equal  in  flavour,  to  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  this,  at  least,  ought  to  be  kept  in  good 
fresh  condition  till  (Ihristmas  or  even  later.  Gardeners 
in  the  p.ast  had  plenty  of  fresh  plump  Black  Ilaraburghs 
till  January.  Now  Alicante  and  Gros  Colman  are  in  use 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  only 
grown  in  many  gardens  for  summer  use,  I can  understand 
market  growers  going  in  for  Alicantes  and  Colmans,  as  size 
and  appearance  is  everything.  The  late  Apples  and  Pears 
are  pretty  well  all  gathered  in  now.  One  of  the  latest 
Apyiles  to  be  gathered  is  Court  Pendu  Plat;  it  is  a good 
late  bright-coloured  dessert  Apple  when  in  good  condition, 
but  to  keep  it  from  shrivelling  it  must  be  allowed  to  hang 
as  long  as  it  will,  and  should  then  he  packed  in  a box  or 
barrel  where  the  light  cannot  reach  it  in  a cool  place.  A 
cellar  is  the  best  place  for  it.  Those  who  are  desirous  of 
working  up  a stock  of  own  rooted  Apples  and  Pears  should 
layer  the  branches  now. 


Vegetable  Garden. 

l/ook  over  Potatoes  which  have  lain  some  time  in  heaps, 
and  take  out  diseased  tubers.  There  is,  unfortunately, 
a good  deal  of  disease  among  Potatoes  in  some  districts. 
But  it  may  he  taken  as  a proof  that  the  cultivator  has 
mastered  the  situation,  otherwise  we  should  ha\e  heard  a 
greater  outcry  about  disease,  considering  the  character  of 
the  season.  There  is  no  doubt  the  varieties  of  Potatoes 
grown  now,  and  the  culture  they  receive  in  giving  more 
space,  and  selecting  better  seed,  has  had  a good  deal  to  do 
with  the  better  supply  of  Potatoes,  and  consequent  lower 
prices  we  are  experiencing  now  in  comparison  with 
siniil.ar  seasons  in  the  past.  Those  who  desire  young 
Radishes  all  winter  may  make  up  a mild  hot -bed  now, 
and  sow  a few  seeds  of  the  French  Breakfast  in  light  soil. 
They  will  get  large  enough  for  use  before  winter  sets  in, 
and  may  easily  be  protected  by  covering  the  frame  with 
mats  or  litter.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  use  artificial 
heat  in  Mushroom-houses  yet,  and  as  long  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  Is  maintained  at  .55  degs.  fire-heat  need 
not  be  used.  Where  the  house  is  large  enough  to  permit 
of  fresh  beds  being  made  up  every  ten  days  or  so,  the 
fermenting  manure  will  keep  up  the  heat  in  a well-con- 
structed house.  All  Mushroom-houses  should  be  ceiled. 
Where  there  is  nothing  between  the  tiles  or  slates  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  the  interior  is  dreadfully  cold  in 
winter,  and  very  hot  in  summer.  1 once  had  a pLace  of 
this  character  to  grow  Mushrooms  in,  and  as  it  was  not 
convenient  to  get  the  place  ceiled,  I put  a straw  lining, 
G inches  thick,  just  under  the  slates,  and  the  character  of 
the  house  was  altered  completely.  Beds  in  bearing  must 
be  kept  reasonably  moist,  and  liquid-manure  may  be  given 
freely  after  the  bed  has  been  in  hearing  some  time. 

E.  IIOBbAY. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

In  moderately  sheltered  gardens  the  hardier  bedding 
and  other  plants,  such  as  “ Geraniums,”  Calceolarias,  Ver- 
benas, Annual  Chrysanthemums,  as  well  as  many  herba- 
ceous subjects,  arc,  at  the  time  of  writing,  still  untouched 
by  frost,  and  still  afford  some  amount  of  colour.  But  it  is 
high  time  the  bulbs  were  in,  so  better  clear  some  of  the 
shabbier  beds,  and  fill  them  with  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  .Scillas,  Narcissi,  and  others  without  more  delay. 
In  very  smoky  or  confined  places  few  spring-flowering 
plants  do  much  good  ; otherwise,  a r ery  pretty  effect  may 
be  obtained  by  a judicious  use  of  these.  In  fairly  open 
gardens,  such  as  those  in  the  outer  suburbs  of  London, 
however,  such  things  as  the  Yellow  Alyssum,  White 
Arabia,  Aubrietias,  Silenes,  &c.,  as  well  as  Daisies,  Pansies, 
Polj  anthus,  Wallflowers,  &c.,  may  be  freely  ))lanted,  but 
Auriculas  and  Primroses  will  thrive  almost  anywhere,  and 
seldom  fail  to  bloom  freelj'.  With  a little  care  some  very 
nice  beds  may  be  made  bv  planting  some  of  the  above 
rather  thinly  with  various  bulbs,  so  as  to  spring  up 
between  them  by-and-bye.  Neat  dwarf  plants  of  Chrys- 
anthemums are  alway's  useful,  and  may  be  plunged  in  the 
pots  until  the  bloom  is  past,  while  other  beds  may  be 
filled  with  dwarf  bushes  ot  the  plain  and  variegated  forms 
of  Euonymus,  Aucubas  ditto  (some  with  berries).  Box, 
Arbutus,  Rhododendrons,  Sweet  Bay,  &c.,  and  small 
Conifers  may  also  be  employed,  though  in  smoky  neigh- 
bourhoods these  do  not  last  long.  Hyacinths  for  glasses 
may  be  obtained  and  started  at  any  time  now,  and  plenty- 
of  these,  also  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  others,  should  be  potted 
or  planted  in  boxes  for  early  spring  flowering  with  but  little 
forcing.  Obtain  and  plants  i n bowls  of  water , with  ston  es,  &c. , 
bulbs  of  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  (or  Joss-flower),  and  the 
ordinary  forms  of  Polyanthus-Narcissus  are  also  very  nice 
as  pot-plants.  Treat  them  much  the  same  as  Hyacinths. 
Fuchsias  in  windows  tliat  have  done  blooming  should  be 
slightly  dried  off,  and  may  be  stored  for  the  winter  in  a 
cellar  or  cupboard  wherever  so  little  light  reaches  them, 
but  do  not  let  the  soil  become  dust-dry.  Remove  Chinese 
Primroses,  Cyclamens,  and  Cinerarias  from  cold-pits  or 
frames  to  the  greenhouse,  giving  them  a light  and  airy 
position.  The  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  are  somewhat 
hardier,  and  may  remain  in  a frame  for  a month  yet,  with 
a mat  on  the  glass  on  cold  nights,  especially  as  they  do 
not  require  to  be  grown  at  all  quickly  at  this  season. 
Sweep  up  fallen  leaves,  and  keep  all  as  neat  as  possible. 
Cease  feeding  Chrysanthemums  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
fairly  begin  to  expand.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  October  20th 
to  October  JHli. 

Pricked  off  Cyclamenssown  in  August.  Shall  keep  them 
going  in  boxes  idl  after  Christmas  and  then  pot  in  single 
pots.  Cyclamens  may  be  grown  to  a flowering  size  the 
same  season  if  sown  in  February,  but  they  will  not  make 
such  strong  plants,  and,  ot  course,  cannot  produce  so 
many  flowers.  Shortened  the  long  shoots  of  sever.al 
Standard  Roses  which  had  grown  out  a good  bit  to  re- 
lieve the  wind  pve.ssure.  It  is  better  to  do  this  now  than 
to  leave  all  the  wood  on  till  March.  Some  of  the  ripened 
wood  will  be  used  (or  cuttings.  Potted  off  a lot  of  Early 
Ruby  Tomates.  The  plants  will  he  required  to  fill  an 
early  house  first  week  in  January  ; until  then  they  will  be 
grown  on  a shelf  near  the  glass  in  a house  where  the  night 
temperature  is  about  55  degs.  Planted  several  Lap.agerias, 
including  the  white  variety,  in  a north  house.  They  are 
planted  in  a border,  made  chiefiy  «t  peat  and  well-drained,  * 
against  the  back  wall,  with  the  intention  of  covering  back 
wall  and  then  training  down  the  roof.  Planted  Ivy  to 
cover  the  ground  beneath  several  Cedars  where  the  Grass 
has  been  killed  by  the  dense  shade  and  drought  combined.  \ 
The  Ivy  is  always  green,  and  if  at  any  time  a stray  shoot 
should  attempt  to  climb  up  the  tree  its  progress  will  be 
stopped.  Ivy  may  sometimes  be  used  for  hiding  naked 
tree  trunks,  but  should  not  be  permitted  to  ascend  young 
trees.  Making  a new  tennis  lawn  about  100  feet  square, 
to  be  large  enough  for  two  courts.  Theground  slopes  to  the 
south,  but  the  part  used  for  tennis  will  be  made  perfectly 
level  by  moving  soil  from  the  north  to  the  south  side. 

The  whole  will  be  made  firm  before  the  turf  is  laid  down,  i 
and  some  of  the  good  top  soil  will  he  reserved  to  lay  under 
the  turf  on  the  part  which  has  been  excar  ated,  and  the  I 
bank  at  the  back  of  tennis  ground  will  be  run  out  so  as  to 
form  an  easy  slope,  the  upper  part  of  which  will  be 
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planted  with  flowering  shrubfl,  relieved  by  a few  specimen 
Holiies  and  a Weeping  Birch,  or  something  similar  in 
habit  and  character.  Looked  over  the  late  Apples  and 
Pears  still  hanging  on  the  trees.  Some  kinds  shrivel  if 
gathered  too  soon,  and  these  require  watching,  ieaving 
them  on  as  long  as  they  will  hang.  Large  blocms  of 
Chrysanthemums  require  care  now  to  keep  them  from 
damping,  especially  some  of  the  dark-crimson  varieties 
with  narrow  iietals.  Pruned  Peach-trees  in  early  house. 
Shall  wash  and  train  the  trees  first  opportunity,  and  then 
e.xamine  and  top-dress  the  borders.  Any  dry  spots  will  be 
soaked  with  liquid-manure.  I have  occasionally  watered 
inside  borders  with  lime-water,  if  I thought  the  trees 
required  more  lime.  Where  there  is  a deficiency  of  lime 
in  the  soil  attention  should  be  directed  to  increasing  the 
supply  available  for  the  roots,  and  lime  in  a liquid  form 
penetrates  the  soil  in  all  directions,  and  becomes  available 
at  once.  Moved  a lot  of  Roman  Hyacinths  to  warm-house 
to  open  the  flow'ers.  First  batch  of  Freesias  are  coming  on 
near  the  glass  in  a temperature  of  50  degs.  at  night.  They 
do  not  require  more  heat  than  this.  Cut  the  last  of  the 
Grapes  in  early  house  and  bottled  them. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

DARLINGTONIA  CALIFORNICA. 

In  reply  to  “B.  H.  R.,”  this  (figured  on  p.  436) 
is  a singular  greenhouse  plant,  nearly  allied  to 
the  Sarracenias,  and  even  more  curious  in  the 
formation  of  its  leaves,  which  are  hollo  w like  those 
of  Sarracenias  ; in  appearance  they  are  most  like 
S.  variolaris,  being  hooded  at  the  top  like  that 
species,  but  its  leaves  attain  a much  larger  size, 
being,  in  a well-grown  example,  as  much  as 
18  or  20  inches  high,  and  proportionate  in  cir- 
cumference. The  white  and  red  variegation  is 
very  beautiful  when  the  cultivation  is  such  as 
to  bring  out  the  true  character.  The  method  of 
propagation  is  similar  to  that  adopted  for 
Sarracenias,  Being  a swamp  plant,  like  the 
Sarracenias,  it  must  have  an  abundance  of  water 
while  making  growth, 
and  at  no  time  must  it 
be  dry  at  the  root.  It 
will  not  bear  as  much 
warmth  as  even  the 
coolest  kinds  of  Sarra- 
cenias like.  A cold 
frame,  with  the  pots 
plunged  in  some  mois- 
ture-holding material, 
and  the  lights  tilted 
up  in  mild  weather,  so 
as  to  admit  abundance 
of  air,  is  what  it  likes  ; 
or  it  will  succeed  in  an 
airy  greenhouse  with- 
out any  shade,  as 
plenty  of  sun  is  needful 
to  bring  out  the  full 
amount  of  colour  in 
the  pitchers.  It  comes 
from  California. 

B. 

12GS.  — Treat- 
ment of  Bego- 
nias.— Supposing  the 
tops  are  just  touched 
with  frost,  and  the 
flowers  spoilt,  as  mine 
are,  you  may  take 
theny  up  now,  leaving 
a little  earth  round 
each  tuber,  and  pack 
them  closely  in  shallow 
boxes.  Keep  them  in 
a dry,  cool,  and  airy 
place  indoors,  but  safe 
from  frost,  and  when  quite  dry,  fand  the 
skin  of  the  tubers  is  “set,”  rub  or  wash  off 
all  the  earth,  and  store  them  in  a box  with  a 
little  Cocoa-nut-fibre  among  them  for  the  winter. 
If  still  in  growth  they  may  be  left  until  the  first 
frost  cuts  the  tops  down,  then  lift  and  store  as 
above. — B.  0.  R. 

Treatment  of  a Cy  tisus.— Yes ; the  shoots 
may  be  thinned  out  a little  and  any  straggling  ones 
shortened  back  now,  but  do  not  remove  too  many  of  the 
strong  growing  points,  which  will  all  produce  flower-spikes 
some  time  during  the  winter  and  spring.— B.  C.  R. 

1258.— Keeping  Fuchsias  in  winter.— 

These  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  at  the 
root,  especially  if  the  temperature  is  low,  but  if 
too  dry  the  wood  will  shrivel  and  the  plants  die. 
In  order  to  secure  a standard  plant,  take  a 
strong  rooted  cutting  of  a vigorous-growing 
variety,  feed  and  shift  it  on  liberally,  and  pinch 
out  every  sign  of  a side  shoot  or  secondary 
growth,  keeping  it  strictly  to  one  stem.  When 
it  has  reached  the  required  height,  j>inch  out  the 


point,  let  the  three  topmost  laterals  extend  a 
few  inches,  then  stop  them,  and  repeat  the 
operation  at  the  second  joint  until  a well-fur- 
nished head  has  been  obtained,  then  let  all  grow 
and  flower.  Of  course  the  stem  should  be  tied  to 
a neat,  straight  stick. — B.  C.  R. 


BOUVARDIAS. 

These  rank  amongst  the  freest-flowering  ever- 
green plants  that  we  possess,  and  in  all  but 
continuous  habit  of  blooming  they  have  few 
equals.  The  flowers  are  alike  effective  on  the 
plants,  or  when  used  in  a cut  state,  for  which 
purpose  their  simple  form  and  the  purity  of 
their  colour  befit  them.  Another  property 
which  they  possess  is  their  ability  to  bloom  in 
the  smallest  state,  when  not  more  than  a few 
inches  high.  In  place  of  growing  them  through 
the  summer  in  pots,  it  is  a good  plan,  where 
there  happens  to  be  a low  light  pit  at  liberty 
where  they  will  be  well  up  to  the  glass,  to  plant 
them  out  about  the  time  that  has  been  advised 
for  their  final  potting.  When  so  treated,  they 
should  be  put  in,  15  inches  apart,  in  good  soil, 
and  with  the  requisite  attention  thej'  will  attain 
double  the  size  that  they  do  in  pots,  and  give 
proportionately  more  flowers.  Where  this 
course  is  followed,  they  should  be  taken  up 
about  the  middle  of  September  with  good  balls, 
put  in  8-inch  or  9 inch  pots,  and  kept  a little 
close  for  two  or  three  weeks  ; in  this  way  they 
make  very  strong  shoots,  which  bloom  pro- 
fusely, and  keep  on  in  succession  longer  than 
pot-grown  plants.  In  spring  such  of  the  old 
plants  as  may  be  required  for  a second  season 
should  be  cut  close  in,  as  soon  as  they  have 


rs  of  Bouvardia  “ Alfred  Neuncr.” 

broken  into  growth  shaken'out  and  repotted  in 
new  soil,  and  treated  through  the  summer  as 
advised  for  the  young  stock.  More  root-room, 
however,  sliould  be  given,  and  so  managed,  and 
well  attended  to,  they  make  larger  plants  that 
flower  abundantly.  In  this  way,  l)eing  annually 
cut  back,  they  may  be  grown  to  a largo  size,  but 
for  general  use  smaller  examples  are  preferable, 
and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  best  to  propa- 
gate fresh  stock  either  all  or  in  part  yearly. 
The  following  are  all  fine  kinds : B.  Alfred 
Neuner,  a double  variety,  with  pure-white 
flowers,  produced  freely ; B.candidissima,  a pure- 
white  kind,  very  sweet-scented  ; B.  Dazzler, 
intense  scarlet,  a fine  variety  ; B.  elegans,  scar- 
let, brighter  than  B.  Hogarth  ; B.  flavescens, 
flowers  pale-yellow  ; B.  Hogarth,  scarlet,  makes 
large  trusses  ; B.  Humboldti  corymbiflora, 
pure-white,  very  sweet-scented,  the  largest- 
flowered  kind  ; B.  jasminoides  longiflora,  pure- 
white,  a free  grower  ; B.  longiflora,  pure-white, 
a large-flowered  sort ; B.  President  Garfield,  a 


distinct,  handsome,  pale-pink,  double  variety,  a 
sport  from  B.  Alfred  Neuner  ; B.  Vreclandi,  a 
dwarf-growing,  profuse-flowering,  white  kind. 

B. 


1228.— Tall  Eucalyptus-plants.- These 
plants,  having  grown  so  tall,  have  probably 
exhausted  their  soil,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  they  cast  their  leaves.  If  they  can  have  a 
little  warmth  in  winter  they  might  be  cut  back, 
and  will  then  make  growth  if  rei>otted  at  once  ; 
but  “ J.  G.  G.”  does  not  give  the  size  of  their 
present  pots,  or  say  when  they  were  last 
repotted.  If  this  has  been  done  this  season  it 
may  bo  better  to  top-dress  them  only  with  a 
little  rich  compost,  cutting  them  back  slightly 
at  the  same  time,  and  let  them  stay  in  the 
cold  greenhouse  until  the  spring,  when  they  can 
be  given  tubs  or  large  pots,  and  cut  back 
sharply  in  April,  after  which  the  warmth  of 
summer  will  make  them  break  strongly  if 
placed  out-of-doors  early  in  June.  Eucalyptus- 
plants  do  very  well  in  rooms  where  gas  is  not 
burned  ; but  these  would  be  rather  too  large, 
probably,  for  this  purpose.  Seedlings  of  the 
second  or  third  year  make  excellent  room 
plants,  their  glaucous,  silvery  foliage  being 
very  handsome,  and  their  influence  in 
destroying  the  germs  of  disease  is  said 
to  be  great.  1’he  young  plants  can  now 
be  procured  and  grown  on  in  rooms,  re- 
potting them  again  in  spring,  and  whenever 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  giving  them 
plenty  of  soot-water  when  in  full  growth,  as 
well  as  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  all  times, 
as  they  are  very  thirsty  plants,  and  will  drop 
their  leaves  (and  so  become  bare)  if  not  properly 
attended  to  in  this  direction.  Being  forest- 
trees,  the  roots  are  strong  and  grow  quickly, 
needing  much  support  when  kept  in  pots. 
Eucalyptus 'globulus  is  nearly  hardy,  living  out- 
of-doors  in  sheltered  spots  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  ; it  therefore  requires  but  little 
warmth  in  winter,  and  does  well  in  a bedroom 
without  a fire.  Three  years  ago,  when  the 
influenza  epidemic  was  very  severe,  the  writer 
having  plenty  of  handsome  young  Eucalyptus- 
plants  about  5 feet  to  7 feet  in  height,  had  them 
placed  all  over  the  house,  one  or  two  in  the  hall 
(which  was  large),  some  on  the  staircases,  in  the 
sitting-rooms,  and  also  in  the  bedrooms  ; they 
stood  in  10-inch  pots,  with  saucers  or  plates  below 
them.  Although  the  household  was  large — about 
fourteen  persons — not  a single  case  of  influenza 
occurred  in  that  house,  although  it  was  so  bad 
in  the  surrounding  town  as  to  be  specially 
mentioned  in  the  jiapers.  Whether  or  not  the 
Eucalj'ptus-plants  absorbed  the  malaria  and  so 
kept  the  house  free  from  bacilli  it  would  be 
dilficult  to  say  ; but  the  instance  of  perfect 
immunity  was  a singular  one,  and  scientists  tell 
us  that  Nature’s  own  cure  for  noxious  gases  is 
by  means  of  sunshine  and  growing  plants, 
amongst  which  the  Eucalyptus  stands  pre- 
eminent as  a health-giving  and  deodorising 
agent.  The  scent  of  the  foliage  is  certainly 
refreshing,  and  in  the  variety  E.  citriodora  is 
excessively  sweet,  much  like  that  of  the  Lemon- 
scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  citriodora).  But  this 
variety  is  not  so  robust  or  easily  grown  as  E. 
globulus,  requiring  moist  warm  air  in  its  early 
stages  to  induce  it  to  grow  well,  and  is  therefore 
less  manageable  for  an  amateur  than  its  more 
hardy  relative,  E.  globulus,  which  should  be 
grown  by  everyone  in  these  days  of  influenza — 
I.  L.  R. 

1271.  — Scarborough  Lilies.  — These 
plants  have  not  bloomed  this  year  as  well  as 
usual,  as  a rule.  If  more  than  a few  of  the 
oldest  leaves  are  turning  yellow  the  plants  must 
be  very  dry  at  the  roots,  which  ought  not  to  bo 
the  case  at  anj'  season,  or  else  they  are  probably 
starved.  In  the  former  case,  give  them  a 
thorough  soaking,  also  if  starved,  but  in  this 
add  a very  little  soot  or  guano  to  the  water,  but 
not  too  much,  as  they  ought  to  be  going  to  rest 
(comparatively)  now.  In  the  spring,  about 
April,  repot  them  into  larger  sizes  and  good 
soil.  Grow  them  on  liberally  until  July  ; then 
expose  freely  to  sun  and  fresh  air,  and  they 
ought  to  flower  again  abundantly. — B.  C.  R. 

1243.— Blue  Salvias  in  winter.— The 
roots  of  y.  patens  should  be  lifted,  dried  a little, 
and  stored  in  some  frost-proof  place,  like 
Dahlias,  but  with  rather  more  soil  (or  Cocoa-nut 
fibre)  round  them  than  the  latter.  iSalvia 
Pitcheri,  a greenhouse  herbaceous  plant,  is 
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without  tuberous  roots,  and  the  plants  should 
be  wintered  in  a temperature  of  40  degs.  to  oO 
degs.,  taking  the  cuttings  in  the  spring,  and 
rooting  them  in  heat,  like  those  of  Fuchsias  or 
Petunias, — B.  C.  R. 

1236.— Himantophyllum  — These  are 
most  useful,  and  just  the  kind  of  planls  for 
amateurs  to  grow,  seeing  they  are  of  easy 
culture,  and  will  stand  a lot  of  knocking  about, 
providing  they  get  a good  supply  of  water  when 
in  full  growth.  “ Ignoramus  ” has  done  quite 
right  in  keeping  the  plant  in  the  greenhouse  ; 
by  so  doing,  no  doubt,  it  has  got  better  ripened 
than  it  would  have  done  in  a cold  pit,  although 
it  will  thrive  in  cold  pit  in  summer.  It  should 
not  be  potted  till  spring,  and  only  then  if  it  is 
very  pot-bound.  Seemingly,  these  plants  bloom 
much  more  freely  when  they  have  a limited 
root  space.  But  if  it  is  very  root-bound  then 
pot  it,  using  good  sound  sandy  loam,  using  a 


winter  as  in  summer.  Soot-water  is  a valuable 
stimulant  for  them  at  that  time,  and  they  then 
need  plenty  of  sunshine. — I.  L.  R. 

120-2.— Cyclamens.  Beta  ” does  not 

give  any  clue  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  has  been  unsuccessful  with  these  plants.  If 
they  are  kept  in  a room  it  may  be  that  gas  or 
excessive  fire-heat  has  injured  them,  or  perhaps 
draughts,  or  even  frost.  Cyclamens  need 
warmth  in  winter,  but  do  well  in  a room  if 
carefully  watered  and  sheltered  from  sharp 
winds,  which  oftsu  injure  room  plants  in  the 
early  morning  when  the  room  is  turned  out. 
When  out  of  health  they  are  sure  to  be  attacked 
by  green-fly  or  thrips,  and  it  is  well  to  examine 
the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves  o'  „<in,  and  sponge 
with  a little  Sunlight-soap  and  water  if  this  is 
the  case.  Moistened  air,  which  can  be  given  by 
standing  the  Cyclamen  in  a tray  of  damp  Moss, 
the  plant  being  raised  on  an  inverted  saucer, 


Palm  (ChaiuEerops  cxcelsa). 


good  strong  pot,  or  better,  a small  tub,  as  these 
often  grow  to  ro^t  so  fast  and  burst  the  pot. 

If  stock  is  wanteil  then  take  off  the  side  growth 
(or  offsets),  potting  these  in  small  pots,  using 
plenty  of  crocks  till  old  plants  get  established 
and  need  potting  again.  These  plants  will 
bear  either  greenhouse  or  intermediate-house 
treatment.  I have  a big  plant  here  ; it  was  in 
a 16-inch  pot  till  this  spring,  when  it  split  one 
pot  ; I put  it  in  a big  tub.  This  plant  often 
gives  us  fifty  trusses  of  blooms  in  February. — 
Chard. 

1205.— Treatment  of  an  Orange-tree.— Let  the 
plant  alone  until  the  sprin;;,  March  or  April.  Then  prune 
it  into  shape  a little,  let  it  break  a;fain,  and  then  repot,  ! 
shaking  awav  the  old  soil,  using  ni  e sandy  peat  and  j 
loam,  and  a smallish  pot,  and  keep  warm  and  close  in  tlie 
vinery. — I!.  C.  R.  I 

11(17.  — Watering  Taberouis  Begonias.  — I 
These,  especially  when  cntlincs,  re<piirc  very  grfat  care 
in  watering.  Being  so  succulent,  they  are  likely  to  rot 
off  with  too  much  moisture.  It  is  alw.ays  safer  to  keep 
on  the  dry  side,  and  as  they  get  established  more  water 
may  be  given.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  lay  do.\'n  hard- 
and-fast  rules.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  .and  use  your  judgment 
as  to  when  snflicient  water  has  been  given. — C.  T. 

1218. — Vallota  Lilies. — If  the  pots  are  full 
of  good  bulbs  these  will  probably  bloom  well 
next  season,  and  should  not  be  disturbed,  for 
these  Lilies  object  to  anj’’  disturbance  of  their 
roots,  and  never  bloom  much  the  first  j'ear  after 
repotting.  iVhen  this  is  necessary  it  is  well  to 
place  the  bulbs  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but 
rather  below  the  level  of  the  pot  to  allow  for 
top-dressing,  and  a plentiful  supply  of  water 
and  liquid-manure,  which  they  need  when  in 
full  growth.  Besides  which,  the  bulbs  push 
themselves  out  of  the  soil  by  forming  such  a 
tight  coil  of  roots  in  the  pot  that  they  have  no 
room  below  it,  and  a yearly  top-dressing  of  rich 
soil  should  be  given  them  in  the  early 
spring  when  they  are  starting  into  growth. 
These  Lilies  are  never,  however,  without 
leaves  ; but  in  winter  the  old  foliage  gradu- 
ally ripens  off,  and  is  replaced  by  new  leaves. 
Tliey  should  never  be  kept  very  dry,  though 
the}' do  not  need  nearly  so  much  water  in  the 


will  help  to  give  it  strength  in  a room,  and 
water  in  a tepid  state  should  be  given  whenever 
the  surface  soil  is  dry  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
ruu  through  the  pot  ; but  the  Cyclamen  should 
not  stand  in  stagnant  water.  During  the 
summer  the  plants  can  be  turned  into  a rather 
shady  border,  taking  them  up  in  September. — 
I.  L.  R. 

1262.— Heating  a greenhouse.— Your  rows  (two 
flows  and  two  returns)  will  do  more  than  exclude  frost 
from  a house  0 feet  wide  and  high.  If  well  heated  they 
will  maintain  a temperature  of  15  degs.  to  50  degs.  in 
almost  any  weather.  But  it  would  be  much  better  if  two 
of  the  rows— the  flows  preferably,  or  a flow  and  a return — 
could  be  fixed  along  the  front  of  the  house,  supposing  it  be 
a lean-to.— B.  C.  K. 


1241 —A  small  garden. —Certainly.  Red,  White,  and 
Blai‘k  Cbirraiits  may  !*e  either  trained  out  in  fan  shape  to 
a wire-trellis,  or  grown  as  cordons,  with  single  stems; 
while  Gooseberries,  grown  as  verticil  cordons,  fruit 
abundantly,  and  produce  liner  berries  than  under  any 
other  system. — B.  C.  R. 

Dahlia  “Single  Paragon.”— The  craze 
for  Single  Dahlias  has  subsided  to  some  degree, 
and  although  at  one  time  these  were  sadly  over- 
done, it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  get  out  of  cultivation.  Most  lovers  of 
Dahlias  will  admit  they  have  a beauty  quite 
their  own,  and  no  form  of  Dahlia  will  fill  their 
place  for  many  kinds  of  decoration.  I vvellremem- 
ber  some  years  ago  seeing  these  used  with  good 
effect  by  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith,  at  Heckfield, 
at  the  back  of  the  long  border  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  trained  as  they  were  to  a few  light 
spray  stakes.  Back  as  they  were  by  the  ever- 
green hedge,  the  effect  was  good.  It  is  for  the 
old  Paragon  that  I am  pleading  ; although  I have 
now,  and  have  in  the  past,  grown  many  kinds, 
still  I cannot  find  one  as  useful  as  this.  It  has 
a colour  quite  its  own,  is  a good  grower, 
and  very  free  blooming.  When 'these  blooms 
are  used  for  glasses  with  .some  light-looking 
initerial  as  greenery,  it  always  gives  satisfac- 
tion, and  for  cutting  it  is  well  suited,  as  it  has 
a long  stem.  Another  recommendation  it  has  — 
namel}',  the  roots  pass  the  winter  well. — Chakd. 


A FINE  PALM. 

Chamasbops  excelsa. 

In  reply  to  queries,  this  is  well  nigh  a hardy 
species,  with  an  erect  stem,  20  feet  or  30  feet  high 
in  its  native  country,  and  dark-green,  erect,  fan- 
shaped leaves,  deeply  cut  into  narrow  segments. 
The  leaf-stalks  are  from  3 feet  to  6 feet  long,  and 
are  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a dense  mass  of 
rough  fibres  and  armed  at  the  edges  with  small, 
tooth-like  spines.  This  Palm  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  many  parts  of  this  country.  If  small  plants 
of  this  are  procured,  it  is  better  to  grow  them 
on  freely  for  some  years  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
then  turn  them  out  in  April,  spreading  the 
roots  a little  and  giving  them  a deep,  loamy 
soil.  Plant  in  a shelteied  place,  so  that  the 
leaves  may  not  be  injured  by  winds  when  they 
grow  up  and  get  large,  A gentle  hollow,  or 
among  shrubs  on  the  sides  of  some  sheltered 
glade,  will  prove  the  best  place  for  it. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOS8U,M  GRANDE. 

Several  iiujuiries  are  to  hand  respecting  this 
very  tine  old  plant,  which  should  ho  greatly 
assisting  to  brighten  the  Orchid-houses  at  the 
present  season.  It  is  a plant  of  easy  culture, 
and  no  collection  should  be  without  a few 
specimens,  for  it  is  not  only  the  finest  species  in 
this  particular  genus,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 
Urgest  and  most  showy  Orchids  we  have  in 
cultivation  at  the  present  day.  This  species 
tlirives  best  when  grown  in  pots  in  a compost  of 
good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with 
good  drainage,  the  plants  requiring  to  be 
slightly  elevated  above  the  rim  upon  a cone- 
like  mound,  and  a moderate  supply  of  water 
should  be  given  during  the  season  of  active 
growth,  which  will  be  in  the  summer  months. 
When  these  are  completed,  and  during  the 
winter,  a removal  from  the  cool  Odontoglossum- 
house  to  a somewhat  warmer  and  dryer  atmo- 
sphere will  suit  them  best,  and  whilst  in  this 
position  only  sufficient  water  to  the  roots  will 
be  needed  to  keep  the  bulbs  and  leaves  in  a 
plump  and  healthy  condition.  They  succeed 
best  when  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
and  require  shading  when  the  sun  is  bright,  or 
the  foliage  will  become  burnt  and  disfigured. 
Odontoglossum  grande  has  ovate,  oblong,  com- 
pressed pseudo-bulbs  between  3 inches  and 
4 inches  high,  which  support  a pair  of  broad 
deep-green  leaves  on  the  summit.  The  flower- 
spike  arises  erect  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs 
about  the  time  the  new  growths  are  completed, 
and  carry  from  two  to  five  very  large  blooms, 
which  measure  7 inches  or  more  in  diameter. 
These  will  appear  from  August  to  November, 
lasting  three  weeks  or  a month  in  perfection 
if  kept  free  from  damp.  The  sepals  are 
oblong-lanceolate,  bright-yellow,  transversely 
barred  with  irregular  blotches  of  chestnut-red. 
The  petals  are  very  large,  as  broad  again  as  the 
sepals,  the  basal  portion  to  about  one-third 
their  length  of  a bright  cinnamon-brown,  the 
remaining  part  being  of  a clear  bright-yellow. 
The  lip  is  roundish,  creamy-white,  with  a few- 
pale  chestnut  blotches  round  the  margin,  and  1 
also  a few  bands  of  the  same  colour  in  front  ol  \ 
the  disc,  whilst  the  narrow  claw  is  yellow 
blotched  with  red.  It  is  now  about  fifty-three  i 
years  ago  since  this  magnificent  species  was  first 
flowered  in  this  country.  It  was  discovered  in 
Guatemala,  in  1839,  by  Mr.  U.  Skinner,  wiiere 
the  temperature  is  different  to  that  where  the 
majority  of  Odoutoglossums  are  found,  which 
accounts  for  the  somewhat  different  treatment 
required  by  this  plant  under  cultivation.  This 
species  is  imported  annually  in  good  condition, 
and  by  its  free-flow-ering  qualities,  easy  culture, 
and  fine  showy  blooms,  it  has  become  a universal 
favourite,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  admired 
by  all  who  see  it.  Matt.  Bmamble. 


L-ELIA  CRISPA. 

This  is  a fine  old  favourite,  and  one  that  is  very 
useful  and  attractive  in  every  collection.  The 
flowers  appear  from  July  to  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  will  last  about  three  weeks  in  j 
perfection.  These  are  of  good  size,  although  • 
the  segments  are  somewhat  narrower  compared  | 
with  some  other  kinds,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  beautiful  on  this  account.  The  sepals  and 
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petals  are  about  equal,  the  latter  being  broader 
than  the  former,  both  white,  and  sometimes 
flushed  with  rose.  The  lip  is  rolled  over  the 
column  ; side-lobes  white  externally  and  yellow 
within  ; the  front  lobe  is  oblong,  reflexed,  and 
of  a rich  amethyst-purple,  much  undulated  and 
crisped,  as  are  also  the  petals.  There  are  some 
very  distinct  varieties  of  this  beautiful  species, 
ranging  from  very  deep-purple  on  the  lip  to 
almost  pale-rose.  This  Lmlia  is  a native  of 
Brazil,  where  it  grows  in  situations  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  at  considerable  elevations.  It  was 
introduced  into  this  country  about  182(1,  and 
first  flowered  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chisv/iok  the  following 
year,  and  is  one  of  the  first  Lrelias  that  was 
cultivated  in  England.  It  was  then,  and  is  even 
to  the  present  day,  better  known  in  our  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Cattleya  crispa.  During 
recent  years  there  have  been  some  magnificent 
forms  imported,  with  good,  large,  open  lips,  which 
has  no  doubt  brought  thi.,  fine  species  again  into 
popularity,  for  in  earlier  jmars  the  lip  was 
generally  found  to  curl  up,  which  was  a great 
detriment  to  its  beauty.  It  requires  similar 
culture  to  others  of  this  section,  and  produces 
from  five  to  seven  fine  flowers  upon  a spike, 
therefore  making  a grand  specimen  for  exhibition 
purposes  during  the  months  it  is  in  bloom. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


RENAI^THERA  COCCINEA  (THE 
CHINESE  AIR-PLANT). 

Tiils  plant  belongs  to  a genus  which  is  nearly 
allied  to  tlie  Vandas  and  Aerides,  and  is  one 
that  has  not  proved  very  successful  in  the 
majority  of  cases  under  cultivation,  for  it 
usually  appears  to  be  a very  shy  bloomer. 
When  grown  successfully,  however,  it  is 
certainly  a very  beautiful  object,  its  long  spikes 
of  numerous  brightly-coloured  flowers  lasting 
three  months  in  perfection.  It  is  a plant  that 
requires  but  little  attention  beyond  syring- 
ing, and  when  attached  to  a wooden  raft  or  a 
piece  of  Bircli-tree  with  the  bark  remaining  on 
it,  it  has  been  known  to  produce  its  flowers  in 
profusion  ; but  this  has  only  happened  on  a few 
occasions.  It  is  usually  too  much  neglected  and 
kept  too  dry  to  induce  it  to  flower  well,  for  the 
best  results  appear  to  have  been  attained  when 
a small  quantity  of  Sphagnum  Moss  has  been 
attached  to  the  roots,  and  the  plant  kept  well 
syringed  during  the  daytime  in  the  summer 
inonths.  I noticed  a fine  specimen,  producing  a 
nice  spike,  about  two  ye.ars  ago  when  so  treated 
and  suspended  near  the  glass  in  the  East  Indian- 
house,  where  it  could  enjoy  plenty  of  sunshine. 
During  the  winter  this  plant  requires  a good 
resting  season,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
shrivel,  or  probably  the  rest  will  prove  too 
severe,  and  the  plants  will  not  start  into  growth 
the  following  spring.  Could  this  beautiful  and 
grand  old  Orchid  be  flowered  more  often  it 
would  certainly  become  a favourite  with 
Orchid-growers,  but  I would  certainly  not  advise 
‘‘ J.  Lawson”  to  commence  Orchid  culture  with 
this  plant,  or,  if  he  has  already  acquired  it,  not 
to  be  disappointed  should  he  fail  to  induce  it  to 
M.vtt.  Bramble. 


vallia  Shuttleworthi  is  a compact-growing  little 
plant,  producing  flowers  in  great  profusion,  and 
which  continue  a long  time  in  beauty.  The 
flower-spike  is  not  so  long  as  the  leaves,  and 
each  one  carries  a solitary  bloom.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  yellowish,  dotted  with  rose,  and  the 
lateral  sepals  are  maiivish-purple,  dotte<l  with 
white,  each  tapering  into  a long  tail  of  golden- 
yellow  colour.  The  petals  are  veiw  small,  as  is 
also  the  lip,  which  latter  is  broadly  oblong,  and 
recurved  at  the  end.  It  was  discovered  in  New 
Grenada  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears, 
whilst  collecting  Orchids  for  Mr.  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  in  1874.  M.att.  Bramble. 


MASDEVALLIA  SHUTTLEWORTHI. 

This  is  a free-flowering  and  interestiim  little 
species,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  other  kinds. 
It  blooms  during  the  summer  months,  and  i.s 
worthy  of  a place  in  all  collections.  Beinc  a 
dvvarf -growing plant,  scarcelyattaining  a treater 
height  than  .3  inches  to  4 inches,  it  is  best  culti- 
vated m a shallow  pan  or  pot  which  can  be 
suspended  close  to  the  glass.  These  plants  as 
well  as  all  members  of  this  genus  enjoy  much 
shade  and  very  cool  culture ; therefore,  if  a house 
with  a north  aspect  is  not  obtainable  they  will 
thrive  well  with  the  Odontoglossums.  The 
species  here  referred  to  should  be  potted  in  peat 
and_  fephagnum  Moss,  and  with  thorough 
drainage,  tor  the  plants  require  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  during  the  summer,  and  even 
in  the  winter  months  they  must  be  kept  mode- 
rately moist.  I he  greatest  insect  pest  to  these 
plants  IS  thrips,  which  if  allowed  to  become  es- 
tablished quickly  give.s  them  a bad  appearance 
and  cause  the  plants  to  become  sickly.  These 
insects  must  be  removed  by  means  of  carefully 
washing  the  leaves  with  warm  water,  with  an 
occasional  fumigation  with  Tobacco.  Masde- 


OHRYSANTHSMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CORONARTUM. 

Tms  is  an  annual  species,  native  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  well  known  as  a sum- 
mer inhabitant  of  our  gardens.  There  are  in- 
numerable forms,  both  single  and  'double,  and 
they  afford  a considerable  range  of  colourinr', 
varying  from  white  through  all  shades  of  yellow 
and  orange,  while  some  e.xhibit  discoid  orange 
markings  on  the  florets  that  render  them  still 
more  ornamental.  It  seems  to  be  a widely 
distributed  plant  in  nature, .and  is  said  to  be 
grown  as  a pot  herb  in  China  and  .Japan. 

C.  coRON.utiUM  and  its  European  ally,  C. 
carinatum,  arc  both  well  known  as  easily-grown 
hardy  annuals  in  the  flower-garden,  and  they 
are  so  showy  that  one  all  the  more  regrets  that 


kind.  It  belongs  to  I he  .lapanesc  section,  but 
is  veiy  dilferent  to  the  big,  harsh  looking  kinds 
one  sees  so  much  of.  The  flowers  remind  one 
more  of  the  old  Meg  Merriliesin  aspect,  but  less 
thin,  i he  florets  are  narro'w,  are  at  the  apex 
split  up,  inclining  rather  inwanls,  whilst  the 
colour  is  decp-buttcr-ycllow.  We  were  pleased 
to  see  the  award  given  to  this  unveil  y,  because 
it  shows  that  all  love  has  not  gone  for  the  loose, 
and  far  more  delightful  type  of  flower  repre- 
sented by  this  variety. — C.  T. 


Flowers  of  the  t'voivii  Daisy  (ClirysantlieiriUm 
covomrinm). 

our  own  Golden  Corn  Marigold  (C.  segetum) 
has  not  been  taken  in  hand  and  improved  as  a 
gat  den  annual,  since  it  possesses  a far  hardier 
constitution  than  either  of  the  above  exotic 
kinds,  and  often  goes  on  flowering  most  of  the 
winter  0 1 warm,  dry  soils.  ]i\  ]>,.  W. 


La  Vierge.— This  is  one  of  the  bo.st  ouldoor 
Cliiysanthemums  with  white  flowers.  Eortu- 
nately  there  is  no  want  of  good  outdoor 
varieties,  but  the  colours  of  the  flowers  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  poor.  In  the  present  instance  they 
are  of  the  purest-v/hite  and  produced  in  profu- 
sion. I ho  growth  of  the  plant  is  compact  and 
bu.sliy,  and  a few  might  be  grown  especialhi  to 
season,  wheu  Clirysaiithemunis 
of  thcNovcmbcr  kinds  are  seax’oely  in  bloom. — C. 

Chrysanthemtim  Miss  Dorothy 

i*  “ — iliis  seems  like  cl  very  welcome 


1 1 .38,  — Me  sembryanthemum  varie- 

gatum.. — ‘'H  B.’'can  root  the.se  very  freely 
if  he  removes  short  pieces  of  growl  h and  inserts 
them  in  a compost  of  leaf-soil  and  sand  in  about 
equal  proportions.  Cut  with  a sharp  knife,  and 
let  a layer  of  sand  cover  the  soil  before  insertion. 
I have  dibbled  them  into  dry  sand,  and  then  set 
it  around  them  by  watering.  After  this  sta-.d 
upon  a dry  shelf,  and  do  not  water  again  until 
rooted.  Too  much  water  is  the  chief  drawback 
in  propagating  these  succulent  .subjects.  Pot 
off,  or  prick  off  into  boxes  and  pans,  next  spring, 
sGfl  keeping  them  muchdrierthan  most  subjects! 

East  Lothian  Stocks.— All  Stocks  are 
beautiful,  and  all  have  a claim  on  cultivators 
who  vvish  to  have  a gay  garden.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  the  length  of  time  one  may  have  Stocks 
lu  bloom.  I had  almost  said  the  whole  year 
round,  and  I believe  this  could  be  nearly 
accomplished  by  those  who  reside,  on  the  wes't 
or  south  near  the  sea.  There  are  ,so  manv 
beautiful  kinds,  all 
worthy  of  notice,  but 
I only  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  lovely 
Lothian  kinds.  No 
garden  .should  be  with- 
out some  of  these  for 
autumn  cutting.  It 
is  astonishing  the 
amount  of  bloom  one 
good  strong  plant  of 
this  kiiid  jiroduces  ; 
they  begin  lilooniing 
early  in  .July,  and  con- 
tinue till  severe  frost 
stops  them.  I make  a 
point  to  sow  my  seed 
in  March,  in  boxes, 
placing  them  in  a close 
frame  till  the  seed  is 
up,  when  they  are 
given  an  abundance  of 
I air.  Whim  strong 
enough  they  are 
pricked  off  into  boxes  ; 
as  soon  as  they  recover  they  are  placed  in  a 
sheltered  spot.  End  of  May  they  are  planted 
out  to  where  they  are  to  bloom  in  good  soil. 
At  the  present  time  (second  week  in  October) 
iny  plants  are  a mass  of  bloom  These  are 
most  useful  to  cut  for  filling  the  flower-basket, 
and  the  scent  is  lovely  when  jilaced  in  vases 
in  the  rooms. — Chard. 

Greenery  for  cut-flowers.  —I  don’t 
think  “J.  C.  0.”  can  find  any  more  suitable 
greenery  for  cut-flowers  than  the  beautifully- 
winged  stems  and  tendrilled  leaves  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  ; but  as  they  can  harilly  be  cut 
. without  the  loss  of  some  of  the  flower-buds, 
a few  plants  of  the  White  and  Pink  Ever! 
lasting  Peas  .should  always  find  a place  in 
oir  garden.^!,  not  only  oii  account  of  their 
a nple  supply  of  greenery,  but  also  for  their 
beautiful  flowers.  Kweet  Peas  (e.spei  ially  the 
new  improved  varieties)  arc  one  of  our  best 
annuals  for  cutting,  and  how  seldom  one  sees  it 
t 0 adv.antage.  The  one  object  scorns  to  be  to 
gather  it  in  large  ijuantities,  ma.ss  it  in  stiff 
bundles,  and  without  so  much  as  an  inch  of  its 
tall,  graceful  stems,  or  a single  green  leaf  to  be 
.seen,  fl.o  see  this  lovely  old-tashioned  flower  to 
adv’antage,  it  should  have  a glass  or  vase  to 
itself,  the  flowers  placed  in  it  loo.sely.  with  the 
stems  from  3 inches  to  4 inches  .seen  above  the 
top  of  the  glass,  and  always  accompanied  by 
two  or  more  of  its  own  elegant  green  sprays  or 
those  of  the  everlasting  species. — ( 1. 

Tortoises  in  the  winter.-^  They  reriuii-e 
little  attHition  iliiriiiy  the  winter.  I ha  I a lorl.oise  for 
many  years,  which,  as  winter  approacheil,  hnrii  fl  itself  in 
some  very  lijrht  dry  soil  near  an  old  Apple- lrei. ; but  where 
there  is  no  natural  shelter  like  this  it  is  lieftertopiit 
it  in  a box,  with  plcnly  of  hay  or  .simitar  malerial  in  it  in 
a place  away  from  frost.  Itrcquircs  no  food,— V.  C.  ’ 
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ALLAMANDAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

These  are  magnificent  free-flowering  plants, 
natives  of  .South  America.  Their  large,  trumpet- 
shaped, yellow  blooms  are  produced  in  great 
profusion  during  a long  period  of  the  year,  and 
■when  well  managed  they  can  be  had  in  flower 
from  April  until  late  in  the  autumn.  They  are 
especially  useful  on  account  of  the  many  ways 
they  can  be  grown,  succeeding  well  as  trained 
pot  specimens,  and  also  as  roof  climbers,  planted 
out  or  in  pots.  Their  long  uninterrupted  habit 
of  flowering  renders  them  equally  suitable  for 
being  grown  in  either  way  ; the  flowers  are  like- 
wise well  adapted  for  cutting,  their  colour  har- 
monising agreeably  with  most  other  blossoms. 
They  increase  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  shoots,  inserted  in  sand,  with  brisk 
heat,  in  a propagating-frame,  or  under  a bell- 
glass  ; they  can  be  struck  at  any  time  of  the 
year  when  shoots  can  be  obtained  in  the  above 
conditions  ; but  about  the  beginning  of  March  is 
the  best,  as  then  it  gives  time  for  the  young 
plants  to  make  considerable  progress  before  the 
autumn.  Put  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots  ; 
they  will  root  in  a month,  when  they  should 
be  gradually  inured  to  more  air,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  have  got  fairly  established,  move  them  into 
b-inch  pots.  Allarnandas  do  best  in  good  fibrous 
loam,  to  which  add  a moderate  sprinkling  of 
sand  and  about  one-sixth  well-rotted  manure. 
Mix  all  together,  using  it  for  the  plants  in  this 
stage  moderately  fine,  pressing  the  soil  firm  in 
tlv3  pots.  Now  place  them  where  they  will  get 
plenty  of  light  with  a night  temperature  of 
70  degs. , with  a rise  of  10  degs.  or  15  degs. 
during  the  day.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  so  as  to  induce  the  lower  eyes  to  break, 
and  give  water  all  through  the  growing  season 
before  the  soil  gets  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  young 
growth  to  flag.  Give  a moderate  amount  of  air 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  syringe  every 
afternoon  ; but  no  shading  is  required,  as  all  the 
species  of  Allaniandas  do  better  without  it, 
making  shorter-jointed  stouter  wood  under  the 
full  influence  of  the  sun,  which  does  not  injure 
iheir  leaves  if  the  glass  is  of  good  quality. 
Through  the  summer  months  the  temperature 
should  be  5 degs.  higher  both  day  and  night 
P>y  the  end  of  June  the  pots  will  be  filled  with 
loots,  and  the3’  should  be  moved  into  others 
3 inches  larger.  At  this  shift  give  ample 
drainage,  using  the  soil  in  a more  lumpy  state, 
breaking  the  fibrous,  turfy  parts  into  bits 
about  the  size  of  Walnuts ; again  press  it 
quite  firm  in  the  pots,  as  these  plants  will 
not  do  with  it  in  a loose  condition.  Place  four 
or  five  neat  sticks  in  the  pot  ; to  these  train  the 
.shoots,  the  points  of  which  again  pinch  out  to 
get  them  to  break,  and  continue  the  treatment 
as  to  heat,  water  and  syringing  overhead  until 
the  middle  of  September,  when  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  syringe  ; admit  more  air,  and  do  not 
give  water  to  the  roots  until  the  plants  flag  con- 
siderably ; this  will  check  further  growth,  and 
help  to  harden  up  the  wood.  Keep  on  treating 
in  this  way  till  the  end  of  October,  allowing  the 
soil  to  become  a little  drier  each  time  before 
water  is  given,  so  as  to  ripen  the  leaves  ; many 
of  the  earliest  formed  will  now  turn  j’ellow,  fall 
off,  and  little  more  growth  will  be  made.  The 
temperature  for  the  ensuing  ten  weeks  may  be 
reduced  to  60  degs.  in  the  night,  with  5 degs. 
more  by  dajq  oul\’  just  giving  as  much  water  to 
the  soil  as  will  keep  the  green  leaves  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots  from  shrivelling. 
Place  the  plants  during  this  their  season  of  rest 
at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house.  About  the 
middle  of  .January 

Re.uovh  ale  the  green  shoots,  cutting  back 
into  the  ripe  wood  ; turn  them  out  of  the  pots. 
Erom  the  little  water  given  for  some  time  back 
the  soil  will  most  likely  be  verj’  dry.  To  ensure 
its  now  being  thoroughly  moistened,  immerse 
lhe  balls  in  a pail  of  tepid  water  until  the  whole 
is  wet  through.  If  this  is  not  done  the  new  soil 
in  which  they  are  about  to  be  potted  will  get 
.'■aturatedbj' the  water  required  to  moisten  the  ball 
through  to  the  centre.  After  this  is  done  return 
them  to  the  pots  in  which  they  have  been  grow- 
ing, and  place  them  for  a day  in  the  stove  to 
allow  the  water  to  drain  off ; then  remove  the 
I. Id  drainage  and  any  loose  soil  that  there  may 
be  about  the  surface,  and  at  once  jmt  them  in 
iheir  flowering-pots  (these  may  be  from  15  inches 
to  18  inches  in  diameter).  Place  in  the  bottom 
3 inches  of  crocks  to  secure  sufficient  drainage, 
as  they  will  need  a deal  of  water.  The  soil 


should  be  similar  to  that  already  advised,  but 
will  be  now  all  the  better  for  being  a little  more 
lumpy.  Use  the  potting-lath  freely,  so  as  to 
ram  it  quite  hard.  These  plants  requii-e 
the  soil  to  be  made  as  close  as  possible,  more 
so  than  almost  any  others  grown  in  pots. 
The  best  method  of  training  Allarnandas 
and  other  subjects  of  similar  habit,  when 
grown  as  pot  specimens,  is  on  a stout  iron  wire 
trellis,  secured  to  three  strong  stakes  inserted 
in  the  soil  placed  just  within  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
Such  a trellis,  4 feet  high  by  3 feet  in  diameter, 
will  be  big  enough  for  a large  plant.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  potted  fasten  the  trellises  in 
their  places,  and  at  once  train  the  shoots  to  them, 
dispersing  them  evenly  over  about  two-thirds  of 
the  lower  parts  ; if  they  are  tied  over  the  top 
they  naturally  push  the  young  growth  from 


Our  Readers’  Illustratioxs  : Flowers  of  Allamanda  in 
a vase.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from 
a photograph. 


that  point,  and  in  afterwards  bending  them 
down  to  cover  the  trellis  they  arc  very  liable  to 
break  out.  The  reason  why  Allarnandas  should 
be  so  far  differently  treated  than  most  things,  in 
cutting  back  and  potting  them  before  thej'  have 
made  any  growth,  is  that  the  young  shoots  are 
so  brittle  that,  in  training  them  on  the  trellis, 
these  are  likely  to  be  broken  off,  and  the  plants 
are  naturally  such  free  growers  that  it  does  not 
interfere  with  their  after  progress.  When  the 
potting  is  completed,  instead  of  plunging  them 
in  a bed  of  tan,  or  other  fermenting  material,  at 
a considerable  distance  from  the  light,  they 
should  be  elevated  on  inverted  pots  as  near 
the  glass  as  the  trellis  will  admit  of.  So 
placed,  the  shoots  will  grow  short-jointed  and 
stout,  the  reverse  of  what  they  will  be  if  stood 
further  from  the  roof.  Syringe  overhead  every 
afternoon.  They  will  break  into  growth  in 
about  a fortnight  ; and  as  the  young  shoots 
advance  keep  them  tied  to  the  trellis  in  an 
upright  position,  as,  if  bent  down  before  the 
bloom  is  well  set,  it  induces  them  to  bieak  back, 
the  points  generally  eeasiug  to  push  much 
farther,  which  causes  delay  in  the  time  of  their 
flowering,  as  also  a reduction  in  the  quantity 
they  will  produce.  As  the  advancing  shoots 
require  more  head  room,  the  plants  must  be 
regularly  lowered,  so  as  just  to  keep  the  points 
from  touching  the  glass.  At  the  beginning  of 
Ma  ch  raise  the  temperature  5 degs.  in  the 
night,  allowing  it  to  run  up  considerably  with 
sun-heat  in  the  day.  By  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  the  weather  is  very  bright, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give  for  a short  time  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  a little  air  by  opening  the 
ventilators  about  an  inch  or  so  ; this  will  be 
enough,  as  if  too  much  is  admitted  it  will 
seriously  atfect  the  young  tender  growth  It  is 
at  this  season  that  careful  attention  is  most 
essential  to  anticipate  the  rise  in  tempera- 


ture through  the  sun’s  influence  in  fine 
weather  by  timely  stopping  the  fires.  It 
is  an  indication  of  the  worst  possible  manage- 
ment in  the  cultivation  of  stove  plants  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  admitting  large  volumes 
of  cold  external  air  in  the  spring  to  keep  down 
the  temperature  sufficiently  through  the  incon- 
siderate use  of  fire-heat.  If  a little  air  is  given 
as  above  advised,  when  the  thermometer  rises 
to  80  degs.  in  bright  weather,  no  harm  will  be 
done  by  its  going  up  6 degs.  or  8 degs.  higher, 
if  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moist,  always  closing 
the  house  sutiieiently  early,  and  setting  the  fires 
going  so  as  not  to  allow  the  heat  to  fall  too  low. 
As  the  soil  becomes  filled  with  roots  the  plants 
will  require  a copious  supply  of  water,  and  a 
free  use  of  the  syringe  overhead.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  if  all  has  gone  well,  every 
shoot  will  have  its  point  set  with  flowers  ; it  is 
better  to  defer  training  until  the  blooms  begin 
to  open,  after  which  the  shoots  ought  to  be 
carefully  wound  round  the  trellis,  so  as  to  dis- 
tribute the  flowering  points  evenly  over  it. 
They  will  now  need  water  almost  every  day, 
giving  liquid-manure  two  or  three  times  a week, 
continuing  the  use  of  the  syringe,  which  will 
not  injure  the  flowers.  The  night  temperature 
may  now  be  kept  at  about  75  degs.,  with  a rise 
of  10  degs.  in  the  day.  They  will  quickly  push 
up  another  lot  of  shoots,  which,  when  commenc- 
ing to  bloom,  should  be  trained  as  were  the  pre- 
ceding ; they  will  thus  keep  on  through  the 
season.  Give  more  air  and  less  fire-heat  as  the 
summer  advances.  By  the  end  of  June  the 
plants  majq  if  required,  be  removed  to  a con- 
servatory and  placed  where  they  will  not  be 
under  the  influence  of  a draught  of  external  air  ; 
here  they  will  form  conspicuous  objects  until 
the  middle  of  August,  when  they  should  be 
retnrned  to  the  stove,  where  they  will,  if 
wanted,  continue  to  flower  for  some  time,  after 
which  they  should  be  gradually  ripened  up, 
partially  dried  off  as  in  the  preceding  autumn, 
and  rested  similarly.  In  Januar}',  as  before, 
cut  them  back,  and  shake  about  half  the  soil 
from  the  ball,  reducing  a portion  of  the  roots. 
Re-pot  with  new  soil,  and  treat  in  every  way 
through  the  season  as  advised  previously. 
So  managed  the  plants  will  last  for  many  years. 
Allarnandas  are  amongst  the  best  of  stove 
climbers,  for  which  purpose  they  require  to 
he  treated  as  for  trained  plants,  except  dis- 
pensing with  the  trellis,  and  not  stopping  the 
shoots  further  than  to  induce  their  breaking,  so 
as  to  furnish  the  allotted  space  ; they  should  be 
freely  cut  back  every  season  before  they  are 
started  into  growth.  From  their  very  strong 
habit  of  growth,  even  when  requir-ed  as  climbers, 
it  is  better  to  grow  them  in  pots  than  to  plant 
out,  unless  they  are  wanted  to  cover  a very 
large  space,  in  which  case  they  may  be  turned 
out  in  a border  of  limited  extent,  and  the  soil 
partially  renewed  each  spring.  The  following 
kinds  are  well  worth  growing  : 

A.  CARTHARTiCA. — A well-kiiowii  free-flower- 
ing  kind,  with  modei-ate-sized  bloom  q which  it 
produces  freely. 

A.  Chelsoni.  — A profuse  large-flowered 
kind,  from  Western  Africa.  It  is  almost  as 
deep  in  colour  as  A.  Aublitti,  and  has  not  the 
objectionable  habit  of  the  blooms  reflexing 
natural  to  that  variety,  which  it  supersedes. 

A.  ORANDIFLORA. — A magnificent  sort,  with 
beautiful  bright  canary-yellow  flowers,  produced 
in  large  quantities.  It  is  very  distinct  in  habit, 
and  a much  weaker  grower  than  all  the  others, 
smaller  foliage,  and  is  most  suitable  for  growing 
as  a pot  specimen,  in  wnich  wa\'  it  may  with 
advantage  be  trained  to  sticks,  trellis  being  dis- 
pensed with. 

A.  Hendersoni.  — A very  strong-growing, 
large,  free-blooming  sort ; the  base  of  the 
flowers  internally  suffused  with  brown. 

A.  NOBiLis.— A strong  grower,  with  very 
large,  finely-shaped,  bright-yellow  flowers  ; re- 
quires a light  situation  to  bloom  freeh’. 

A.  ScHOTTi. — A very  strong  grower,  with 
immensely  large  pale-yellow  flowers  that  reflex 
a good  deal.  It  is  not  so  free  in  blooming  as  the 
others. 

A.  VIOLACEA. — A very  distinct-looking  species, 
with  reddish  flowers.  It  is  not  so  handsome 
as  the  other  kinds,  but  to  those  who  like  to 
grow  plants  of  a decidedly  distinct  appearance 
it  will  be  acceptable. 

Insects. — Allamandas  possess  almost  an  im- 
munity from  insects,  except  from  a minute 
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yellow  thiip,  which  is  very  troublesome  if  once 
it  gets  a footing,  as  it  destroys  and  disfigures 
the  young  flower-buds  and  leaves.  It  is  best 
kept  under  by  copious  and  daily  syringing,  as 
it  is  most  difficult  to  kill  by  fumigation. 

B. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

1220.— Hyacinths  in  glasses.— When 

the  flowers  open  prematurely  it  is  generally 
caused  by  too  much  light  during  their  early 
stages,  or  the  sudden  change  from  a dark  place 
to  a light  one,  when  the  Hyacinths  are  taken 
out  of  a dark  cupboard,  perhaps,  into  a sunny 
room.  The  well-doing  of  these  plants  depends 
greatly  on  their  being  kept  very  quiet — i.e.,  not 
excited  into  growtli,  during  their  first  stages, 
while  strong  roots  only  should  be  forming  before 
the  green  sta,rts  into  life.  There  is  this  difli- 
culty  in  growing  them  in  glasses,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  the  necessary  darkness  during  the 
first  month  or  six  weeks,  without  the  danger  of 
the  roots  becoming  mildewed  and  rotting  away, 
as  they  will  in  a cupboard  if  it  be  at  all  a damp 
one.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  bury  the  glass, 
bulb  and  all,  in  a box  of  Cocoa-nut -fibre,  cover- 
lUg  the  whole  to  the  depth  of  2 inches  or 
3 inches,  and  placing  the  box  in  the  open 
air.  The  bulbs  require  to  be  examined  once 
in  ten  nays,  and  the  water,  which  should  be 
rain-water,  renewed,  or,  at  least,  filled  up, 
until  it  almost,  but  not  quite,  touches  the 
bulb.  there  is  no  need  to  pour  away 
the  rest  of  the  water  and  renew  it  entirely, 
unless  it  shouhl  smell  badly  and  have  beeome 
sour.  Charcoal  in  this  case 'should  be  added  to 
the  fresh  water,  and  the  glass  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  if  the  roots  have  not  started  far.  But 
long  roots  must  never  be  taken  out  of  the  glass, 
though  the  water  can  be  renewed  by  pouring 
it  carefully  away,  if  neces.sary,  after  the  roots 
have  grovv’n.  Hyacinths  in  glasses,  even  after 
the  first  six  weeks,  should  be  only  gradually  in- 
troduced to  the  light,  taking  oil  a little  ot  the 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  daily,  until  they  aie  inured  to 
the  change.  They  arc  also  the  better  for  the 
fresh  air  daily  in  mild  weather  ; this  tends  to 
keep  them  from  premature  flowering,  and  also 
from  running  up  too  tall  and  weak.  If  wanted 
eaily,  the  bulbs  should  be  started  early,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  neces.sity  of  forcing  them  duriim  their 
early  stages.  The  present  time— i.e.,  the  middle 
of  October,  is  an  excellent  one  to  start  Hya- 
cinths in  water,  especially  where  there  is  a 
danger  of  mildew,  for  the  earlier  bulbs  are  a 
long  time  in  making  roots,  and  for  that  reason 
need  special  care. — I.  L.  R. 

1211.— Ivy.— Ivy  would  certainly  cling  to 
the  painted  walls  of  this  house  ; but  it  would  1 e 
found  to  be  very  much  in  the  way  when  the 
walls  need  fresh  painting,  as  it  would  have  to 
be  torn  down,  and  the  walls  scraped  down 
before  the  paint  could  be  put  on.  There  is  also 
a great  jirobability  that  the  house  when 
covered  with  Ivy  would  be  troubled  with  ear- 
wig.s,  and  for  this  rea.son  Ivy  should  only  be 
usou  on  wdlls  in  'wliich  there  are  no  windowF. 
But  “Orpington”  could  grow  many  really 
beautiful  creepers  on  his  house,  by  nailing  on 
strip.s  of  large-meshed  wire-netting,  which  is 
easily  laid  down  flat  when  the  house  needs 
painting,  and  replaced,  after  it  is  done,  on  the 
walls.  Even  (iuiing  the  first  year  the  house  can 
then  be  wreathed  with  Canary  Creeper  (Tropieo- 
lum  canariense)  on  the  sunny  sides  and  Tropteo- 
lum  speciosum  on  the  north  walls  ; both  of 
which,  if  well  cuUixated,  will  run  up  to  the 
height  of  10  feet,  but  will  die  down  when  sharp 
Hi'sts  arrive.  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines, 
Passion-flowers,  Clematis,  in  many  beautiful 
varieties,  will  do  well  on  the  wire-netting,  and 
will  not  injure  the  walls  in  any  wa,y. — I.  L.  R. 

Dg^OHIr.  W©ltoniGHSis.  — l^his  is  a very 
valuable  window  plant,  one  of  the  best  that 
could  be  mentioned,  although  comparatively 
little  seen.  It  will  bear  neglect  even,  and  grow 
into  3,  shdpely  sp6ciTTi6n,  d mass  of  tender  green 
leafage  set  otf  by  the  profusion  of  small  pink- 
coloured  flowers.  It  is  a very  old  kind,  and  may 
be  kept  almost  throughout  the  year  in  a-«win- 
dow,  and  if  there  Ls  a greenhouse  it  may  be 
grown  perfectly,  being  very  free  both  ingrowth 
and  in  bloom.  Among  true  window  flowers  for 
the  cottage  B.  Weltoniensis  should  have  first 
place.— C.  T. 


FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREES  IN  BLOSSOM. 

The  beauty  of  fruit-trees  when  in  blossom  is 
often  overlooked,  but  few  more  lovely  objects 
are  to  be  seen  in  a garden  than  a Plum,  Pear, 
Peach,  or  Apricot-tree  when  in  full  flower,  and, 
even  if  no  fruit  were  borne,  many  of  such  trees 
would  be  worth  a place  on  any  garden  wall, 
purely  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers.  Our  illus- 
tration shows  an  Apricot-tree  in  blossom. — B. 


1275  -Management  of  a vinery.— It 

is  a pleasure  to  help  a cultivator  who  so  far  has 
treated  his  Vines  in  such  a business-like 
manner,  and  that  shows  so  much  interest  in 
future  well-doing.  Seeing  that  you  have 
cropped  the  canes  so  judiciously,  I regret  that 
the  Vine  of  Black  Hambro’  has  bad  so  many 
shanked  berries,  the  cause  of  which,  in  your 
case,  is  difficult  to  trace.  One  thing,  however, 
is  very  clear.  The  root  action  of  that  particular 
Vine  is  wrong.  This  may  arise  from  the  want 
of  more  water  ; but  what  is  more  likely,  the 
roots  were  weak  in  the  first  place,  and  from 
this  they  have  not  recovei-ed.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances you  must  continue  to  take  very  light 

cropsfromthatparticularVine  until  theshanking 

of  the  berries  has  disappeared.  Do  not  give  any 
more  manure-water,  but  continue  to  give  the 
border  a good  soaking  of  clear  water  once  a 
month  until  the  Vines  start  into  growth  again. 
Bear  in  mind  that  at  present  the  roots  depend 
on  you  for  all  the  moisture  they  can  get,  and  to 
moisten  all  the  soil  in  an  inside  border,  especi- 
ally if  it  is  drained,  that  is.  It)  feet  wide— a 
few  cans  of  water  will  not  reach  the  bottom- 
one  ga,llon  to  every  square  foot  of  surface  each 
time  is  not  too  much.  To  increase  the  root 


action  in  the  weak  Vine,  lay  over  the  roots 
next  April  a layer  of  fresh  horse-droppincs 
4 inches  thick  and  well  soak  them  with  water 
directly  after  to  wash  the  manurial  matter  into 
the  border.  So  long  as  the  stems  of  the  Vines 
have  not  split,  the  frost  has  not  done  them  any 
harm,  nor  the  roots  either.  In  the  hands  of 
such  a careful  cultii'ator  as  you  evidently  are,  I 
do  not  think  the  addition  to  the  border  which 
you  are  making  outside  is  necessary.  The 
10  feet  in  width  inside  is  ample  for  Vines  that 
are  well  cared  for  with  regard  to  watering,  as 
yours  are.  The  only  advantage  of  haviin? the 
outside  border  in  your  c.ise  will  be  that’  the 
roots  VI  ill  not  be  so  dependent  on  you  for  all  the 
nioisture  they  want.  You  are,  however,  quite 
right  in  concreting  the  bottom.  To  retiun  to 
the  treatment  of  the  B ack  Hambro’  Vine,  I 
advise  you  to  allow  the  lateral  growth  next  year 


to  cover  more  space,  and  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  roots  train  the  top  leader  down  or  along 
the  back  wall.  If  I can  help  you  further,  please 
write  again. — J.  C.  C. 

12G6.— Cape  Gooseberries.— You  ought 

to  get  plenty  of  fruit  the  first  year  if  you  raise 
the  plants  from  seed- say  in  the  month  of 
March— and  keep  them  in  a warm  greenhouse, 
and  give  the  plants  plenty  of  pot-room  and  a 
rich  soil.  I should  say  one  plant  is  quite  enough 
to  begin  with,  unless  ymu  have  plenty  of  room. 
In  a warm-house  they  certainly  do  best  planted 
out.  I should  not  think  of  keeping  the  plants 
over  the  winter  unless  I had  plenty  of  warmth 
and  space.  Ho  not  attempt  to  divide  the  roots 
even  if  you  keep  them  until  the  spring.  You 
will  do  much  better  if  you  treat  it  as  an  annual 
plant. — J.  C.  C. 

1210.— Pear  Beurre  Ranee.— This  is  a 
most  variable  Rear,  but  where  the  flavour  is 
good,  as  in  “Brine’s’  case,  it  is  worth  any 
amount  of  trouble,  the  more  so  seeing  it  comes 
into  use  when  de.ssert  Pears  are  most  valuable. 
I have  seen  this  Pear  ripen  to  a delicious 
melting  and  high-flavoured  kind  in  February 
and  March  in  two  different  gardens  in  widely 
diflerent  localities  — namely,  Norfolk  and 
Somerset.  In  both  cases  the  fruit  was  allowed 
to  hang  on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible— till 
end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November.  I 
have  seen  them  hanging  on  the  trees  when  many 
of  the  leaves  had  dropped.  When  gathered  the 
fruit  was  placed  in  a cold  fruit-room  till  the  end 
of  the  year,  then  removed  to  a warm  room  to 
ripen,  which  they  did  gradually.  Shrivelling 
arises  from  gathering  too  early,  and  keeping  in 
too  warm  a place  at  first  after  being  gathered, 
which  makes  them  practically  useless  for  dessert! 
If  they  are  stored  in  a cold  place  at  first  they 
get  set  as  it  were  before  going  into  warmc'i- 
quarters.  It  is  very  advantageous  to  put  them 


into  a warm  place  to  ripen,  as  this  brings  out  the 
flavour.  All  late-keeping  Pears  improve  in 
flavour  by  being  thus  treated.  When  this  Pear 
can  be  had  soft  and  melting  it  is  a kind  to  envy 
anyone  of  if  you  cannot  grow  it  in  this  wav. — 
Chakd. 

1-257.— Blackberry-plantH.  I'niiii  wiiai.  we 
seen  ot  the  Mexican  Bramble  meiitioncii,  it  is  far  Ironi 
satisfactory,  but  all  Bramble.s  can  be  oirtained  -at  any  good 
fruit  nursery.  One  of  the  best  of  all  is  Kubus  lacinia- 
tus  (the  Cut-leaved  Branilile),  which  bears  an  abundance 
of  well-flavoured,  deep-black  berries.  It  is  quite  wortlr 
growing,  apart  from  its  value  tor  dessert,  as  the  foliage  is 
remarkably  ornamental.— C.  T. 


12-17.— Rock  plants.— It  would  he  well  before  giving 
a list  of  alpine  plants  to  know  sometliing  more  aliout  Ihe 
conditions  under  which  Ihey  are  to  be  grown.  Alpine 
plants  are  very  dilficult  to  glow  in  nianvoa-'-s,  requiring 
various  soils  and  posilions,  some  sunny,  others  shadyT 
Write  again,  giving  more  particulars. — C!  T. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

ARUxMS. 

Many  of  the  harcly  or  half-hardy  species  of 
Arum  must  be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of 
curiosities  than  of  great  ornamental  value,  but 
an  exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  a few. 
Of  Arums  proper  we  have  many,  notably  the 

Dragon  - flower  (Arum  Dracunculus),  a 
very  striking  plant,  with  a long,  peculiarly- 
marked  brown  spathe.  This  forms  a stout 
growing  specimen  a yard  high,  with  ornamental 
divided  leaves  over-topped  by  the  flowers.  The 
blooms,  however,  exhale  such  a disagreeable 
odour  that  they  can  be  scarcely  tolerated,  except 
in  out-of-the-way  places. 

A.  SVEIACUM  blooms  while  still  leafless.  The 
spathe  reaches  a height  of  about  6 inches,  and 
is  inside  of  a deep-biackish-red,  while  the 
exterior  is  lighter  coloured. 

A.  TRiPiivLLUM,  a North  American  species, 
with  the  outside  of  the  spathe  striped  with 
white,  and  the  apex  elongated  in  such  a manner 
as  to  fall  over  the  mouth  of  the  flower. 

A.  DIOSCORIDE,  with  brownish-green  spathes 
spotted  with  purple,  is  very  singular,  and  so,  in 
fact,  are  most  of  the  species.  As  a fine-foliaged 
plant, 

A.  ITALICUM,  or  at  all  events  some  forms  of  it, 
is  very  beautiful,  for  the  hastate  leaves  are  of  a 
deep-green  and  broadly  veined  with  creamy- 
white.  In  a sheltered  spot  out-of-doors  the 
freshly-expanded  leaves  form  a pleasing  spring 
feature.  The  common  British  Lords  and 
Ladies, 

A.  M.UJULATUM,  is  also  very  pleasing,  the 
bright-green  leaves  being  spotted  with  deep- 
purple. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  several  other 
species  and  various  allied  plants,  which,  though 
by  our  botanical  authorities  included  in  the 
genera  Richardia,  Arisrema,  Amorphophallus, 
Helicodiceros,  and  Sauromatum  are  by  many 
still  regarded  as  Arums. 

A.  SANCTUIM  when  in  flower  is  a very  striking 
plant.  It  is  in  general  appearance  not  unlike 
the  Calla  or  Lily  of  the  Nile,  but  is  shorter  and 
more  compact  in  growth.  The  inflorescence, 
however,  so  much  resembles  that  of  this  last 
named,  that  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
Red  Calla  ami  the  Black  Calla,  in  allusion  to 
the  colour  of  the  blossoms.  The  leaves  are 
large,  hastate,  and  of  a bright,  shining  green, 
while  the  flower  well  overtops  the  foliage, 
exactly  as  in  the  ease  of  the  common  Calla  or 
Richardia.  Nothing  need  be  said  as  to  tlie 
general  appearance  of  the  flower  ; but  a very 
notable  feature  of  the  inflorescence  is  that, 
unlike  many  other  Aroids,  the  flowers  are 
pleasantly  rather  than  disagreeably  scented. 
Though  distributed  to  a considerable  extent  of 
late  as  Arum  sanctum,  it  was  formerly  known 
as  A.  p.alc'estinum,  which  latter  name  is  still,  I 
believe,  regarded  as  the  correct  one.  Its  usual 
season  of  blooming  is  during  the  spring  months, 
after  which  the  growth  is  perfected  and  it  be- 
comes quite  deciduous,  and  if  potted  early  in 
the  autumn  commences  to  root  directly.  If 
treated  as  a pot  plant  and  kept  in  a cool  green- 
house during  winter,  ii;  will,  provided  the 
crowns  are  strong  enough,  flower  freely,  and  in 
this  way  I saw  some  good  examples  of  it  last 
spring  with  Mr.  Ware  at  Tottenham.  A.s  an 
outdoor  plant  it  needs  a sandy,  well-drained 
border  in  a warm  situation,  for  it  cannot  be 
considered  hardy  unless  under  e.?peeially  favour- 
able conditions.  This  Arum  is  a native  of 
Palestine,  hence  the  specific  names  of  sanctum 
and  palrcstinum,  and  where  growing  wild  and 
in  eonsiderabln  numbers,  it  forms,  as  may 
readily  be  understood,  a very  striking  and  un- 
common feature.  According  to  the  “ Diction- 
ary of  dardening,”  it  was  introduced  in  1864, 
but  it  was  certainty  very  little  known  till 
within  the  last  few  years.  Now,  however,  it 
can  be  obtained  during  the  dormant  season  at  a 
moderate  price  from  most  of  our  nurserymen. 
This  Arum  is  one  of  the  few  plants  to  which 
two  first-class  certificates  have  been  awarded 
by  our  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  first 
time  on  February  9,  1880,  and  again  March  24, 
1891.  In  both  inst  ances  it  was  shown  under  the 
name  of  Arum  paliestinum.  As  this  plant  so 
much  resembles  the  Callas  or  Richardias,  which 
are  by  some  included  in  the  genus  Arum,  it 
will  be  but  a slight  step  to  that' popular  class  of 
plants. 


Richardia  ^thioi-ica  is  by  far  the  best 
known  and  most  commonly  cultivated  of  the 
genus.  It  is  known  by  several  popular  names, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Arum  Lily,  Trumpet  Lily, 
and  Lily  of  the  Nile.  This  last  title  is,  how- 
ever, a misnomer,  for  the  plant  in  question  is  a 
native  of  South  Africa,  and  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  Nile  district.  During  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  season  especially  the 
flowers  of  this  Trumpet  Lily  are  in  great 
demand  for  church  decoration,  and  where  it  is 
largelj^  grown  for  market,  the  aim  of  the  culti- 
vator is  to  have  as  many  as  possible  in  bloom 
at  these  seasons.  By  some  they  are  grown 
altogether  in  pots,  and  by  others  planted  out 
during  the  summer,  when  they  make  rapid 
growth.  This  last-mentioned  treatment  is 
more  often  followed  for  the  supply  of  cut  bloom 
than  for  specimen  pla.nts,  as  the  foliage  is  not 
retained  so  well  as  when  they  are  kept 


Dragon’s  Mouth  (Arum  crinitum),' 


altogether  in  pots.  Thei'c  arc  two  or  three,  or 
perhaps  more  varieties  of  this  Richardia,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  Little  Gem,  which  was 
raised  and  sent  out  by  Mr.  F.  Elliot,  of  Spring- 
field  Nursery,  Jersey.  This  is  quite  a miniature 
form,  reaching  a height  of  9 inches  to  one  foot, 
and  is  very  free  blooming.  Good  flowering 
examples  may  bo  h-ad  in  pots  4 inches  or  5 inches 
in  diameter.  A noticeable  feaTure  of  this  variety 
is  the  profusion  of  suckers  which  .spring  up 
around  the  centre  plant,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance it  can  be  readily  increased.  This  variety 
was  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  October  14,  1890,  and 
just  a year  later  another  form  was  similarly 
honoured.  This  is  eompacta,  which  is  about 
midway  between  Little  Gem  and  the  ordinary 
kind.  There  is  a variegated  leaved  variety  in 
cultivation,  but  it  is  seldom  seen,  and  still  more 
rarel}’  in  a satisfactory  condition,  for  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  revert  to  the  common  form. 
The  varietal  names  of  giganteaand  candidissima 
ma^’  be  met  with  in  .some  eatalougues,  but 
concerning  them  I can  say  nothing. 

R.  Elliottian.a  has  attracted  a very  large 
amount  of  attention  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it 
was  the  first  of  the  truly  golden- flowered 
Richardias  to  be  seen  in  bloom  in  this  country. 
This  distinct  form  has  leaves  thicker  in  texture 
and  of  a deeper  green  than  the  common  kind, 
while  though  spotted  with  white  they  are 
not  marked  in  this  way  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  R.  albo-maculata.  The  foliage,  too,  of 
R.  Elliottiana  is  blunter  th-an  in  any  of  the 
others,  and  the  leaf-stalks,  especially  towards  the 
lower  part,  are  mottled  with  green,  brown,  and 
white,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  Alocasias. 
The  spathes  are  as  large  as  tliose  of  the  com- 
mon kind  'and  of  a beautiful  golde.u-yellow. 
Unlike  R.  fcthiopica,  this  is  deciduous  dui-ing 
the  winter  months,  and  flowers  soon  after  it 
has  started  into  growth  in  the  spring.  It  was 


awarded  a first-class  certificate  May  13,  1890, 
and  has  figured  at  the  Temple  show  each  j^ear 
since  then.  This  Richardia  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Knight,  gardener  to  Captain  Elliott,  at  Farn- 
borough  Bark,  Hants,  and  was  named  in  honour 
of  the  last- mentioned  gentleman.  Mr.  Knight, 
I believe,  received  the  seeds  from  South  Africa, 
and  only  one  germinated,  which  turned  out  to 
be  such  a valuable  novelty.  On  June  17,  1892, 
the  entire  stock  of  this  plant  was  offered  for 
sale  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  and  pro- 
duced a good  deal  of  competition.  The  first 
lot,  a good  flowering  plant,  sold  for  IG  guineas, 
and  the  five  following,  each  consisting  of  a 
single  plant,  realised  17,  10,  9,  8,  and  6 guineas 
respectively.  Altogether  the  entire  stock, 
which  consisted  of  243  plants,  realised  a little 
over  £400.  This  golden-spathed  form  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  field  ; for  on  June  21,  1892,  a first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  to 

R.  Pentlandi,  which  was  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Wh3'te,  of  Pentland  House,  Lee,  Kent.  This  in 
general  appearance  more  nearly  resembles  the 
com'uon  Trumpet  Lily  than  the  preceding.  The 
leaves,  however,  are  somewhat  more  pointed 
and  of  a deeper  green,  while  the  colour  of  the 
spathe  is  if  anything  richer  than  in  R.  Elliott- 
iana. Like  that  species,  it  is  quite  deciduous 
during  the  winter.  As  shown,  it  is  a very 
beautiful  form,  but  one  that  in  all  probability 
will  be  scarce  for  years. 

R.  albo-maculata  is  a free-growing,  free- 
flowering  species,  with  rather  pointed  leaves  of 
a rich-green,  beautifully  spotted  with  white. 
The  spathes  are  of  a creamy-white  tint  with  a 
purple  blotch  at  the  base  in  the  interior.  It  is 
not  particularly  showy,  and  though  introduced 
as  long  ago  as  1859,  has  never  been  grown  to 
any  great  extent.  These  last  remarks  will  also 
apply  to 

R.  hastata,  one  of  the  smaller-growing  kinds, 
with  dark-green  leaves,  while  the  flowers,  which 
are  mostly  overtopped  by  the  foliage,  are  in  the 
form  of  a deep  cup  of  a dull-yellow  colour,  with  a 
large  blotch  of  crimson  at  the  base  inside.  From 
the  contracted  shape  of  the  spathe  this  blotch  is 
not  particularly  noticeable  unless  closely  ex- 
amined. This  species  isfurnished  with  large  hairs 
tow.irds  the  base  of  the  petioles.  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Richardia  sold  last  winter  as 
Pride  of  the  Congo  is  nothing  but  this,  though 
deicribed  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kew,  as  a new 
species  under  the  name  of  R.  Lutv/ychei.  That 
gentleman  seemed  to  attach  great  importance  to 
the  setose  petioles  of  R.  Lutwychei,  but  on  its 
being  pointed  out  that  growing  plants  of  R. 
hastata  at  Kew  showed  the  same  peculiarity,  his 
opinion  would  appear  to  have  modified  consider- 
ably, and  the  matter  is  thus  left  in  doubt.  Any- 
how, if  there  are  slight  botanical  differences 
between  the  two,  they  arc  as  garden  plants 
about  one  and  the  same  thing. 

R.  mel.anoleuca  might  be  a spotted-leaved 
form  of  R.  hastata,  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  marking  of  the  foliage  the  two  are  very 
much  alike.  The  last  of  these  Richardias  to 
mention  is  a hybrid  put  into  commerce  by  M. 
Deleuil,  nurserj'man,  of  Marseilles,  under  the 
name  of 

R.  .UTRATA,  and  announced  as  a hybrid 
between  R.  albo-maculata  and  R.  hastata, 
which  is  probaBly  its  origin,  as  the  plant  bears 
a certain  amount  of  resemblance  to  both  of  these 
species.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and  bids  fair  to 
attain  the  dimensions  of  the  Trumpet  Lily, 
while  the  foliage  is  spotted,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  R.  albo-maculata.  Tiio  spathe  is 
of  a soft-yellow  tint,  blotched  inside  at  the  base 
with  blackish-purple.  It  has  been  much  talked 
of  as  a yellow- flowered  kind,  but  in  this  respect 
it  cannot  compare  with  R.  Elliottiana  and  R. 
Pentlandi.  R.  amata  is  also  another  yellow 
kind.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  in- 
florescence of  these  kinds  though  spoken  of  as 
the  flower,  is  really  a leafy  bract  or  spathe,  tlie 
flower  proper  being  crowded  together  towards 
the  base  of  the  spadix.  This  constitutes  the 
different  Richardias  that  we  have  in  cultivation, 
though  rumours  have  been  heard  of  a rose- 
coloured  one,  for  which,  at  present,  we  seem 
destined  to  wait.  P. 


Aster  Amellus. — This  is  a very  charming 
early-flowering  Michaelmas  Daisy  or  Starwort, 
quite  different  in  its  tone  to  the  taller  and 
more  graceful  kinds,  but  jet  very  handsome, 
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especially  to  get  a bold  group  of  in  the  garden. 
The  plant  is  dwarf,  bushy — so  to  say — with  dark- 
green  leaves,  and  large  rich  purple-blue  flowers. 
It  is  in  every  way  worth  a note  for  small  gar- 
dens, because  it  does  not  occupy  so  much  space 
as  the  taller,  more  spreading  form.  It  varies 
considerably  from  seed,  some  forms  being  poorer 
than  others,  the  best  variety  being  that  named 
bessarabicus,  which  has  very  large,  richly- 
coloured  flowers,  in  bold  contrast  to  the  deep- 
green  leafage. — C.  T. 

Helianthus  rigidus  Miss  Mellish — 

There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  fine  hardy  perennial.  It  is  as  yet  com- 
paratively new,  but  wilt  get  common  in  time, 
because  robust,  leafy,  and  bears  a profusion  of 
large,  rich  butter-yellow  flowers.  It  is  best  to 
plant  it  in  rather  heavy  ground,  as  then  it  does 
not  run  up  quite  so  tall.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  of  autumn-flowering  perennials,  and 
should  be  made  good  note  of.— C.  T. 

Bunching  up  Starworts.— This  silly 
practice  we  have  seen  more  than  once  in  gardens, 
and  also  in  parks.  It  is  absiu’d  to  tie  \ip  the 
plants  as  if  thcj’  were  so  many  sheaves  of  corn, 
bectyisc  the  great  charm  of  this  class  consists  in 
its  freedom  and  grace,  the  sjireading shoots  bear- 
ing a wealth  of  bloom.  Jilven  when  in  the 
border  the  plants  should  not  be  tightly  closed 
up  as  it  were,  but  loosely  tied  round  to  prevent 
the  stems  falling  about  in  a haphazard  way. 
Where  possible,  the  taller  Starworts  should  be 
planted  amongst  shrubs,  which  not  only  support 
them,  but  create  a picture  of  colour,  the  slender 
shoots  spreading  over  in  profusion  the  dense 
deep-green  leafy  growth. — U.  T. 


A fine  Winter  Cherry.— Visitors  to  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  would  have  seen  a form  of  the  well- 
known  Physalis  Alkekengi,  or  Winter  Cherry, 
named  Franchetti.  I know  nothing  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  handsome  kind,  but  it  is  well 
worth  a note  for  its  extreme  vigour  and  size  of 
the  inflated  calyx.  In  the  Physalis  the  value  of 
the  plant  does  not  consist  in  its  flowers,  but  in 
the  inflated  calyx  enclosing  the  small  red 
Tomato-like  fruit.  The  calyx  is  of  bright 
scarlet-red  and  yellow,  and  in  the  variety  Fran- 
chetti many  times  larger  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  the  leav'es  and  stems  propor- 
tionately bigger.  Otherwise  it  is  much  the 
same.  Many  uses  could  be  made  of  the  strong 
shoots  in  winter  for  decorations,  and  this 
reminds  me  of  the  value  of  the  type  for  this 
purpose.  It  will  retain  its  calyx  for  months  if 
kept  free  from  dust.  Where  possible  there  should 
be  a good  break  of  it,  as  it  runs  freely  in  ligh 
warm  soil,  and  its  stems  bearing  the  Chinese 
lantern-like  calyxes  are  very  bright  in  colour.— 
C.  T. 


1254.— Best  Nasturtiums.— You  must 

get  true  bushy  kinds.  One  of  the  best  is 
called  Vesuvius,  which  I see  is  much  used  in 
the  parks.  It  is  a very  compact  kind,  quite 
tufted,  so  to  say ; the  leaves  deejs  glaucous- 
green,  and  the  flowers  brilliant-crimson,  appear- 
ing first  alone,  then  in  profusion,  and  makino- 
rich  contrast.  Empress  of  India  is  also  of  this 
brilliant  type,  but  so  far  as  I have  seen,  that 
named  Vesuvius  is  better  than  any  others.— 
G. 

p2.).— Hardy  perennials. -I  will  name 
a few  good  kinds  that  “M.”rnay  grow' satis- 
factorily : Delphiniums  of  sorts  (both  double 
and  single,  not  forgetting  the  hardy  Delladonna) 
Chrysanthemum  latifolia  (this  is  in  bloom  now, 
and  is  a naass  of  bloom).  Lupin  (lioth  Blue  and 
White),  (Lnothera  Youngi,  Alstnemeria  aurea, 
Hehanthus  of  sorts— the  following  are  good  ; 
rigidus,  Soleil  d’Or,  multiflorus  and  m.  maxi- 
mus.  Some  of  tlie  Asters,  or  Michaelmas  Daisies 
would  be  good— viz.,  Robert  Parker,  Novi-Be]»i’ 
Purity,  Amelins,  bessarabicus,  Densa,  and 
many  others. — H.  Ch.\rd. 


1242.-CJimbing  Puchslas.-It  is  not  bv 
means  necessary  to  cut  riown  Fuchsias  employee 
climbers  annually  ; m fact,  if  the  plants  are  coverin- 
considerable  area  it  is  better  not  to  do  so,  as  it  would  i 
them  some  years  to  Till  the  space  again.  Trim  up  or 
out  the  growth  a little  now,  and  in  the  spring  cut  a 
all  weak  dead,  or  useless  shoots,  and  shorten  the  str 
ones  back  to  sound  wood.— B.  C.  R. 

The  following  list  of  New  Invention 
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TRBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

WATER  LILY-TREES  (MAGNOLIAS). 

All  the  Magnolias  deserve  culture  in  our 
southern  gardens,  or  the  best  of  them  might  be 
grown  in  tubs  in  cool  greenhouses  along  with 
the  choicest  of  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  and 
other  rare  half-hardy  shrubs.  Most  of  the 
North  American  and  Japanese  species  of  Mag- 
nolia are  hardy  with  us  in  sheltered  positions, 
and  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  as  also  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  and  Co.  Wicklow,  M.  grandiflora, 
M.  conspicua,  and  one  or  two  others  luxuriate 
fresh  and  fair  and  blossom  splendidly  every 
year.  Even  so  we  can  never  hope  to  see  these 
trees  so  luxuriantly  rampant  as  in  Florida  and 
Carolina  and  elsewhere  towards  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  nor  even  so  free  flowering  as  they  are  at 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  on  the  fertile 
Barromean  Islands  in  Lago  Maggiore,  at  Pal- 
lanza,  or  at  Milan.  In  the  parks  and  gardens 
and  public  squares  of  S.  France  and  Italy  M. 
grandiflora  forms  a free-growing,  glossy-leaved 
tree,  30  feet  to  50  feet  in  height,  blo.ssoming 
in  spring  and  again  in  autumn,  when  the  great 
ostrich -egg- like  buds  and  great  wliite  flowers 
are  seen  beside  the  bright-red  fruits  which 
result  from  the  spring  blossoms.  Still,  our 
climate  his  possibilities,  and  when  we  think 
of  the  Mignolias  in  Devon,  or  the  Yulaii- 
trees  that  formerly  graced  the  walls  at 
Rollisson’s  nurseries  at  Tooling,  and  those  that 
are  nearly  every  year  so  fine  at  Gimnersbury 
House  and  at  Syon,  we  may  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  these  noble-flowering  shrubs  are  not 


so  largely  planted  in  our  gardens  as  from  their 
distinctness  and  beauty  they  deserve  to  be.  Not 
only  in  the  south  and  in  sheltered  nooks  and 
corners  by  the  sea,  but  even  in  the  cold  midland 
counties  I have  seen  these  plants  do  well. 
Take,  for  example,  the  beautiful  grove  of 
Magnolias  that  has  existed  for  many  years  on  a 
declivity  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Birmingham, 
where  there  are  specimens  of  M.  acuminata, 
50  feet  or  more  in  height,  surrounded  by  M. 
\ulan,  M.  conspicua,  M.  Soulangeana,  and  other 
of  the  smaller  or  shrubby  kinds.  Here  one 
lovely  fresh  morning  in  April  I saw  the  fragrant 
blossoms  of  M.  Fraseri  opening  their  creamy 
petals  to  the  sumshine  and  scenting  the  air  for 
yards  around.  The  flower-buds,  so  fresli  and 
Lettuce-like,  are  so  nearly  of  the  colour 
externally  of  the  young  leaves,  that  had  it  not 
beenfortheir  exquisite  fragrance,  one  might  have 
passed  the  open  flowers  w'itb:ut  noticing  them. 
It  has  long  been  grown  at  Birmingliani  under 


the  synonym  of  M.  articulata,  in  allusion  to  its 
having  leaves  hastate  or  aurioled  at  the  base, 
but  its  right  name  appears  to  be  Al.  Fraseri. 
Air.  W.  B.  Latham  (who  has  had  cliarge  of  tlie 
Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens  for  over  twenty- 
five  years)tells  me  thatCanon  Ellacombe  admires 
the  group  of  Magnolias  there  very  much,  and 
well  do  they  deserve  the  honour,  for  it  is  rare 
to  see  the  like  in  a town  garden  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Lathan  kindly  gathered  a beautiful  group 
of  buds  and  opening  blossoms  for  me.  These 
were  much  admired  in  a big  bowl  of  fresh  water 
before  they  were  divided,  half  going  to  Air. 
Nicholson,  of  Ixevv,  who  verified  the  name  for 
me,  and  half  to  St.  Albans,  where  Air.  Aloon 
made  the  original  sketch  for  the  illustration. 
The  genus  was  named  long  ago  in  honour  of 
Pierre  Alagnol,  a medical  man  and  director  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Alontpellier  from  about 
1638  to  1715.  There  are  in  all  about  twenty 
species  of  Alagnolia  proper,  and  the  genera 
Drymis,  represented  by  Captain  Winter’s  Bark 
Tree  from  the  Straits  of  Alagellan  ; Illicium,  or 
Star  Anise  ; Liriodendron,  the  well-known 
Tulip  Tree  of  N.  America,  are  near  relations 
pretty  well  known  in  our  gardens. 

The  be.st  species  for  general  culture  are  AL 
grandittora,  especially  the  sort  with  rufous 
under-surfaces  to  its  leaves,  known  as  the  E\- 
mouth  variety  ; Al.  conspicua  in  all  its  forms 
and  Al.  Iraseri,  AL  Uaitirolli  or  Al.  tripetala  is 
well  W'orth  culture  as  a liue-foliaged  plant,  even 
if  it  but  rarely  flowers  in  onr  climate.  Al. 
macrophylla,  another  species  hiving  gioaiitic 
leaves  2 feet  to  3 feet  in  len/ih,  is  worlliy  of 
conservatory  culture.  Several  .specie  =,  r'uoh 


as  AL  fuscata,  M.  puniila,  and  AL  glauca,  are 
also  worth  greenhouse  culture  for  the  sake 
of  the  exquisite  fruity  perfume  or  aroma, 
even  though  their  flowers  are  .sombre  and 
unattractive  in  colour.  Al.  Halleana,  AL 
stricta,  Al.  obovata,  M.  purpurea,  Al.  glauca 
major  or  Thompsoniana,  Al.  parvitlora,  and 
Al.  cordata  are  other  types  well  wort.hy 
of  a place  in  the  pleasure  ground  or  arboretum. 
One  of  the  very  finest  species  is  the  Hima- 
layan Al.  Campbelli,  introduced  from  Sikkim 
about  1868.  This,  so  far  as  I know,  has  only 
produced  its  flower-buds  in  Ireland,  the  late 
Air.  Wm.  Crawford,  of  Lakelands,  Cork,  having 
devoted  much  care  to  his  specimens  which,  M'hen 
1 last  saw  it,  was  a branching  tree  30  feet  to 
40  feet  in  height.  All  the  species  known  belong 
to  two  distinct  sections,  one  or  two,  as  Al. 
grandiflora,  being  evergreen  ; but,  as  a rule, 
they  are  deciduous,  and  such  kirnks  as  Al.  oon- 
spicua  and  its  hybrids  or  seedlings  produce 


Ma;^riolia  in  flower.  From  a photograph. 
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their  great  waxj%  upturned  blooms  like  goblets 
at  the  end  of  the  naked  twigs  or  branches. 
Although  this  and  most  of  the  other  species  are 
hardy  in  mild,  sheltered  localities,  their  flower- 
buds  are  produced  so  early  in  the  year  that  they 
are  liable  to  be  nipped  and  injured  by  our  early 
frosts  and  east  winds,  rendering  some  slight 
protection  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable.  The 
iMagnolias  deserve  wider  and  more  general  culti- 
vation than  they  have  hitherto  received  even  in 
our  southern  gardens,  and  especially  are  they 
worth  a trial  in  sheltered  sunny  localities  by  the 
sea.  F. 


12(17. — Bronze  Broom. — Last  year  about 
this  time  a friend  of  mine  turned  out  a pot  of 
cuttings  to  show  me  how  well  they  were  rooted. 
The  cuttings,  I was  told,  were  taken  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  were  from  the  wood  of 
the  current  year.  They  had  been  rooted  in  a 
close  frame  with  the  pots  plunged  to  their  rims 
in  a bed  of  soil.  It  was  done  as  an  experiment 
because  it  was  desirable  to  increase  the  number 
of  plants,  and  it  was  certainly  successful.  It  is 
a beautiful  hardy  Broom,  and  I do  not  wonder 
that  you  wish  to  increase  it.  I saw  some  seed- 
pods  on  a plant  a week  or  two  ago,  and  I had 
a longing  to  get  at  them  as  I see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  reproduce  itself  true  from 
seeds.  From  what  I have  seen  of  its  behaviour 
in  the  open  after  being  planted  two  years,  I think 
it  will  prove  to  be  a stronger  grower  than  the 
common  white  variety. — J.  C.  C. 

1255.  — Shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants. — The  following  are  all  good  kinds, 
such  as  Delphiniums,  or  Perennial  Larkspurs, 
as  they  are  called,  which  represent  very  lovely 
shades  of  colour  from  deep-purple  to  almost 
white.  This  will  bloom  during  the  best  part  of 
the  summer.  Do  not  also  forget  the  pretty 
blue-flowered  Delphinium  belladonna.  Then 
you  should  get  Hollyhocks,  the  beautiful 
Alstrcemeria  aurea,  that  requires  a rather  light 
soil  and  sunny  position.  Helianthus  rigidum 
Miss  Mellish  and  H.  Soleil  d’Or,  two  very 
fine  autumn  - flowering  Perennial  Sunflowers 
(the  flowers  are  large  and  deep-yellow),  Helenium 
pumilum,  yellow,  and  Asters  (Starworts)  give 
an  immense  range  of  selection.  If  the  garden  is 
rather  small,  such  kinds  as  A.  Amellus  would 
be  better  than  the  little  more  spreading  kinds, 
but  there  is  so  much  beauty  amongst  these  that 
they  should  be  planted  freely  wherever  possible, 
especially  amongst  evergreen  shrubs.  Lilies  in 
variety,  recently  alluded  to  in  Gardening  ; 
Erigeron  speoiosus  superbus,  mauvy-blue,  very 
beautiful ; Adonis  vernalis,  yellow  flowers  in 
early  spring  ; Tritomas,  of  which  there  are 
many  fine  kinds ; Perennial  Lupines,  such  as 
the  pure-white  Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus ; 
Oriental  Poppies,  Scabiosa  cauoasica.  Carna- 
tions, if  one  may  call  them  “herbaceous,”  the 
beautiful  white  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  and 
Herbaceous  Phloxes,  both  August  and  later 
flowering,  selecting  only  the  self  distinct 
coloured  kinds.  This  is  necessary,  because 
there  are  so  many  washed-out  dull  purplish - 
magenta  shades.  Gaillardias  on  a warm  soil, 
the  lovely'  Loosestrife  (Lythriun  Salicaria 
roseum).  Chrysanthemum  Mine.  Desgrange, 
Doronicum  Harpur-Crewe,  Lychnis  chalce- 
douica.  Foxgloves,  Campanula  pyramidalis, 
Evening  Primroses  ((Enothera),  Japanese 
Anemone  (A.  japonica),  and  especially  the  white 
variety,  German  Irises,  and  Gladiolus  brench- 
leyensis. — C.  T. 

11G4.  — Conifers  from  cuttings.— 

Do  not  further  delay  this  operation.  \^ou 
ask  a rather  wide  question,  as  there  are  so  many 
and  varied  forms  of  Conifers,  some  of  which  may 
be  increased  in  the  way  you  mention  and  others 
that  it  would  be  utter  waste  of  time  attempting 
in  this  form.  Use  a sandy  loam  without  any 
manure,  and  plenty  of  drainage.  Make  the 
cuttings  as  small  as  is  consistent  wdth  comfort- 
able handling  and  select  wood  of  this  season’s 
growth.  Most  of  them  are  better  if  a very 
slight  heel  of  last  year’s  wood  is  attached. 
Make  firm,  v/ater  slightly,  and  keep  close  until 
early  spring,  when  a very  gentle  bottom-heat 
will  aid  them. — P.  N. 

1170.— Cuttinss  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  and 
Clematis  montana.— Now  is  fhe  best  time  to  strike 
the  oittin^s  outside,  in  ordinary  soil,  worked  pretty  fine 
and  made  firm,  and  having  a layer  of  1 inch  of  sand  on 
the  surface.  The  situation  should  not  <?et  the  sun  until 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Only  about  one  cuttinp;  ifi  ten  of 
L'leuiilis  montana  will  strike. —A.  Stewart, 


THB  KITCHEN  QARDBN. 

CARROTS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
There  are  few  kitchen  garden  crops  more 
difficult  to  grow  in  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection than  Carrots.  Early  crops  may  be 
grown  in  frames,  those  to  succeed  them  in  borders, 
and  the  main  supply  for  autumn  and  winter  use 
iu  open  (piarters  ; but  in  how  very  few  instances 
can  all  of  these  be  grown  year  after  year  without 
failure.  The  cleanest  Carrots  are  generally  those 
grown  in  frames,  and  the  worst  those  sown  in 


April  or  thereabouts  for  the  main  crop.  These 
may  go  on  well  for  a time,  and  sometimes  wholly 
so  ; but  how  few  can  when  sowing  guarantee  that 
their  Carrots  will  invariably  grow  straight,  be 
free  from  forks,  and,  above  all,  have  no  worm 
holes  in  them  when  fully  grown  in  the  autumn. 
There  are  no  roots  more  liable  to  be  injured  by 
grubs  than  Carrots,  and  it  is  their  liability  to  be 
out  down  by  these  that  makes  their  culture  so 
uncertain.  I cannot  at  the  moment  name  one 
garden  in  which  Carrots  always  do  well.  I know 
of  some  in  which  very  fine  roots  have  been  pro- 
duced year  after  year  for  a long  time ; yet 
failures  sometimes  occurred.  In  some  gardens  I 
have  seen  them  do  well  until  after  they  wei'e 
thinned  ; then  patches  here  and  there  would 
wither  and  die.  In  other  cases  where  good- 
sized  roots  had  been  formed  an  attack  made  by 
grubs  did  not  make  them  go  off  so  rapidly,  but 
many  of  the  leaves,  by  becoming  yellow, 
indicated  that  all  was  not  right,  and  when  taken 
up  the  majority  would  be  found  to  be  full  of 
little  holes  and  live  grub.s.  In  new  soil  they  not 
unfrequently  fail  on  the  first  trial,  and  old 
ground  full  of  maggots  is  certainly  not  to  be 


depended  on.  A very  sandy  soil  is  the  only  kind 
from  which  good  clean  crops  may  be  expected, 
and  even  in  that  they  fail  sometimes.  From  what 
has  been  stated  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that, 
in  order  to  grow  Carrots  well,  the  greatest  care 
and  attention  must  be  bestowed  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  for  their  reception,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  be  seen  to  before  the 
seed  is  sown,  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Indeed,  when  once  Carrots  are  attacked  by  worms 
at  the  root  hardl}’  anything  will  save  them.  It 
is  beforehand,  and  not  while  the  crop  is  grow- 
ing, that  good  can  be  done,  and  a^  Carrot 


sowing  will  soon  be  general,  let  me  impress  upon 
cultivators  the  importance  of  seeing  to  their 
soil  now.  To  know  that  Carrots  did  well  last 
season  or  in  former  years  is  nothing  to  go  by, 
as  everyone  may  perish  this  time  before  they 
are  half  grown.  We  have  ground  here  now  from 
which  fine  Carrots  have  been  taken  more  than 
either  once  or  twice,  and  it  might  yield  the 
like  again  without  any  trouble,  but  to  this  we 
will  not  trust,  as  our  cleanest  and  most  trusted 
Carrot  land  will  be  dressed  before  any  seed  is 
sown. 

In  dressing  ground  for  Carrots  various  anti- 
dotes may  be  used.  Amongst  tJiese  we  would 
make  special  mention  of  lime,  soot,  salt,  and  gas- 
lime.  Salt  and  soot  may  be  applied  together, 
but  when  lime  is  used  nothing  else  should  be  put 
with  it.  New  lime  may  be  put  on  thicker  than 
gas-liine,  but  the  real  quantity  of  this  or  any  of 
them  should  be  determined  by  the  condition  of 
the  soil.  Old,  worn-out  soil  will  bear  a good  deal 
of  refreshing,  and  wormy  quarters  require  strong 
doses.  Ordinary  lime  may  be  applied  from  two 
to  four  tons  per  acre  ; gas-lime  from  one  to  two 
tons  per  acre  ; salt  the  same  ; and  soot  from 
40  bushels  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  In  each  case 
they  should  be  spread  on  the  surface  and  be  dug 
into  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil  a few  days  or 
weeks  before  sowing  the  seed  ; and  laud  known 
to  be  infested  with  insects  detrimental  to  Carrots 
should  have  the  dressing  trenched  all  the  way 
down  to  2 feet  or  so  from  the  surface.  If  this 
is  done  properly  the  most  adverse  soil  may  be 
made  to  produce  Carrots  free  from  damage  by 
worms  for  one  year  at  least.  As  to  manure, 
little  or  none  of  this  should  be  used  at  the  time 
of  sowing,  as  it  has  a tendency  to  generate 
insects  and  cause  the  roots  to  fork  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  only  manure  which  may  be  used 
with  advantage  is  that  from  spent  Mushroom- 
beds,  but  the  best  way  of  all  is  to  put  the 
Carrots  into  some  piece  of  soil  which  has  been 
manured  some  considerable  time  previous.  The 
soil  must  be  as  friable  and  open  as  possible. 
Clay  soil  will  never  produce  fine  Carrots.  I 
have  had  some  grand  Carrots  in  land  close  to 
the  sea  and  where  the  soil  was  half  sand  ; at 
times,  too,  we  have  carted  sand  into  the  garden, 
and  put  it  in  with  the  Carrots.  This  may  be 
done  with  much  benefit  in  almost  all  gardens. 
Wood-ashes  suit  Carrots,  but  coal-ashes  are  bad. 
Of  all  dressings  for  Carrot  ground  I prefer  sand, 
a good  deal  of  soot,  and  a little  salt,  all  mixed 
together  and  spread  on  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  4 inches  or  G inches  before  digging.  In  this 
Carrots  will  grow  to  perfection,  and  they  are 
well  worth  all  the  trouble  taken  to  secure  them 
large  and  clean,  as  they  are  in  daily  demand  in 
every  kitchen.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
them,  and  when  abundantly  supplied  in  prime 
' condition  they  never  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 
So  far  my  remarks  have  been  chiefly  confined 
to  getting  the  soil  ready  for  general  culture,  but 
the  different  modes  of  producing  Carrots  may 
be  more  particularly  gone  into. 

Frame  Carrots  are  much  valued.  If  sown  in 
February  the}'  may  be  ready  for  use  by  the  end 
of  April  or  early  in  May,  and  the  tender  little 
roots  are  then  most  delicious.  A good  firm  hot- 
bed should  be  made  up  in  every  garden  for  them. 
A one-light  frame  will  produce  many  gatherings 
and  a few  framefuls  will  furnish  a long  and  ample 
supply.  After  a hot-bed  has  been  made  up  the 
frame  should  be  placed  on  it,  and  then  the  soil 
should  be  put  into  it.  This  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  free  from  grubs  and  from  6 inches 
to  1 foot  in  depth.  The  French  Horn  is  the 
best  of  all  Carrots  for  forcing,  and  as  it  is 
only  about  3 inches  in  length,  it  succeeds 
admirably  in  a depth  of  6 inches  of  soil.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  very  thinly  broadcast  and 
merely  covered.  In  ten  days  after  sowing  the 
young  plants  will  be  visible,  when  air  should 
be  admitted  on  all  fine  days.  When  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be 
thinned  out  to  2 inches  apart,  and  no  more  of 
this  kind  of  work  will  require  doing  until  they 
are  sufficiently  large  for  use,  when  some  of  them 
may  be  drawn  daily,  and  by  taking  them  from 
all  over  the  bed,  those  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  last  will  often  become  large  in  size. 

In  open  quarters  the  seed  should  be  sown 
on  a fine  day  when  the  soil  is  in  good  working 
order,  and  the  wind  should  not  be  blowing  hard, 
as  the  seed,  being  light,  is  apt  to  be  blown  all 
over  the  ground.  The  English  Horn  (Fig.  1 ), 
Nantes,  and  Intermediate  (Fig.  2)  are  the 
choicest  and  best  of  Carrots  for  culinary  use, 
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and  only  those  sorts  should  be  grown  where 
quality  is  a consideration.  All  being  moderate 
growers  both  in  leaf  and  root,  they  do  not 
require  a very  great  amount  of  space  for 
development.  Drills  are  much  more  convenient 
than  having  them  broadcast.  In  fact,  I 
would  never  think  of  recommending  anyone  to 
grow  them  broadcast.  For  the  Iloni  varieties, 
the  drills  may  be  10  inches  apart,  and  for 
the  Intermediate  from  12  inches  to  1.3  inches. 
The  drills  may  be  2 inches  deep  and  not  very 
wide,  as  thick  or  extravagant  sowing  is  a mis- 
take. The  thinner  the  seed  can  be  put  in  the 
better.  When  the  seed  is  carded  it  should  be 
well  rubbed  up  amongst  sand  before  sowing, 
then  put  sand  and  all  in,  as  this  will  keep  the 
seeds  apart,  and  prevent  them  falling  in  the 
drills  in  quantities  matted  together.  After 
sowing,  each  drill  should  be  carefully  covered 
in,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  piece  should  be 
trodden  or  rolled  over,  as  nothing  tends  more 
to  create  tine-shaped  roots  than  firm  soil. 
Timely  thinning  and  never  allowing  the  weeds 
to  gain  a footing  are  the  main  points  in  their 
after  culture.  As  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  be 
of  any  size,  the  thinnings  will  be  very  accept- 
able in  the  kitchen,  and  ultimately  the  crops 
may  be  allowed  to  mature  with  4 inches  between 
each  Carrot  in  the  Horn  rows,  and  G inches  in 
the  Intermediate.  In  cases  where  the  spring 
and  early  summer  attacks  of  the  grub  have 
defied  all  remedies,  I would  stop  sowing  in 
spring  altogether  and  put  the  seeds  in  a.bout  the 
first  week  in  July,  when  gi’ound  vermin  have 
often  decreased,  and  when  successful  sowings 
can  be  made  ; then  by  October  the  roots  will  be 
of  fair  size  and  very  accepts, ble  as  a winter 
supply  in  the  kitchen.  Late  autumn-sown 
Carrots  seldom  do  well,  and,  as  a rule,  it  is 
always  best  to  have  them  grown  by  November 
at  the  latest,  and  to  store  them  for  winter  and 
spring  use  or  until  new  ones  can  be  had  again 
from  the  hot-beds  and  frames.  J.  M. 


1274.  — Tomato  diseases.— There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  germs  of  the  disease  do  re- 
main in  the  soil,  but  it  does  not  alwaj's  follow 
that  the  next  lot  of  plants  will  be  adected  by 
them.  It  depends  a good  deal  upon  whether  the 
conditions  are  favourable.  If  the  house  is 
kept  too  close  and  the  air  constantly  charged 
with  moisture,  the  disease  is  more  likely  to 
appear  in  a house  that  had  been  affected  before 
than  in  one  that  had  been  free  from  it.  In  every 
case  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  plants  some  fresh 
soil  every  year,  and  in  your  case  particularly  so. 
--J.  C.  C. 

12.39. — Spinach. — There  is  more  than  one 
cause  of  your  iSpinach  disappearing.  The  most 
probable  is  that  the  birds  pulled  up  the  young 
plants  without  your  seeing  them.  Slugs  are 
another  enemy  to  Spinach  when  the  pilants  are 
(piite  young  ; or  it  is  possible  there  may  be 
something  in  the  soil,  such  as  strong  fresh 
manure,  that  the  plants  do  not  like.  By  all 
means  sow  seed  at  once,  although  it  is  late.  It 
is  a pity  you  have  wasted  time  in  waiting  for 
an  answer  before  sowing  again.  I hope  you  are 
not  a gardener  to  have  delayed  in  this  way. — 
J.  C.  C. 

1221. — Sarly  Tomatoes. — To  have  Toma- 
toes ripe  by  the  1st  of  May,  seed  should  be  sown 
about  the  loth  of  November  on  slight  bottom- 
heat,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  strong 
enough,  prick  hem  out  singly  into  GO  size  pots, 
and  kept  near  the  glass  in  a tenqierature  of 
about  GO  dcg.s.  The  plants  will  then  be  fit  to 
set  out  in  the  border,  pots,  or  boxes,  as  the  case 
may  bo,  early  in  January.  As  regard.s  the  varie- 
ties, there  is  nothing  to  beat  Ifield  flem, 
to  fruit  at  that  season.  For  earlier  or  winter 
fruiting.  Early  Ruby. — P.  F.  L.  S.,  Jtraty. 

1239,— Scarlet  Runners  for  pickling. 
— The  best  way  to  preserve  Beans  is  to  out  them 
up  ready  for  use.  Sprinkle  them  with  salt  as 
you  out  them  up,  then  put  them  in  glazed  jars 
or  crocks,  with  a layer  of  salt  and  a layer  of 
Beans  until  the  crock  is  full.  Cover  the  top 
with  salt,  and  tie  over  with  brown  paper’.  You 
cannot  use  too  much  salt.  They  require  soak- 
ing before  use  in  two  or  three  waters.  To  be  kept 
in  a cool  place.  Mine  kept  until  Whitsun  quite 
good  ; the  flavour  and  colour  was  as  good  a.s 
fresh  gathered  Beaus.  I have  done  about 
2 bushels  this  year  on  the  same  plan,  as  for  five 
or  six  years.  Beans  ought  to  be  gathered  dry — 
all  the  better  if  after  a few  dry  days, — 0.  Junn. 


ROSES. 

12.30.— Rose  “Gloire  de  Dijon.”— This 
can  be  cut  back  safely,  and  as  near  the  ground 
as  you  wish.  I should  prefer  leaving  a stem 
3 feet  or  4 feet  long,  and  by  so  doing  you  can 
get  several  shoots  to  break  out  from  it.  These 
can  be  trained  in  any  position  on  the  wall  you 
may  like,  and  will  soon  cover  the  bare  space  you 
speak  of.  The  best  time  to  cut  it  back  would 
be  in  the  spring —say  February.  You  should 
not  allow  it  to  grow  in  this  way  and  get 
bare.  If  the  strongest  shoots  are  cut  back 
ev’ery  year,  then  the  wall  will  be  always  kept 
covered. — Chard. 

(12.37)  Do  not  prune  this  Rose,  except  to  remove 

the  weakest  growths,  and  those  that  have  flowered.  You 
will  need  to  do  none  of  this  during:  the  coinin<j  spring,  and 
very  little  in  the  summer.  I get  much  better  results 
from  these  strong  growers  when  the  knife  is  used  more 
sparingly. — P.  U. 

1203.— Pruning  Roses.— The  proper  time 
for  general  pruning  ranges  from  late  in  March 
until  the  middle  of  April.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  you  mentioned  what  cla.ss  of  Rose  you 
have  when  asking  for  the  correct  way  to  prune. 
As  there  is  so  much  time  yet  before  the  opera- 
tion becomes  necessary,  I would  suggest  that  yoti 
repeat  your  query  in  more  definite  form. — P.  U. 

1208.— Brier  cuttings. — I prefer  a length 
of  9 inches,  as  this  allows  of  easier  working  during 
the  budding  season.  The  size  of  wood  is  of 
little  moment,  as  they  will  grow  rapidly  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  Use  the  ripened 
growtli  of  last  season,  and  insert  during  this  or 
the  coming  month.  Do  not  use  a heel,  as  this 
means  many  suckers  in  most  cases. — P.  U. 

P24G. — Best  pillar  Roses.— I think  if 
“ W.  H.  D.”  takes  the  following  half-a-dozen 
kinds,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  satisfied.  All 
are  good,  but  it  may  be  that  others  will  name 
different  kinds  and  still  be  choosing  wisely  ; 
therefore  I give  the  leading  colours  of  each  : 
Madame  Alfred  Carri^re  (white,  yellow  base), 
Waltham  Climber  No.  3 (dark-crimson), 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  (cherry,  and  carmine  when 
fresh),  Mrs.  Paul  (blush-white,  shaded  pink), 
Riive  d'Or  (buff-yellow),  and  Madame  Chauvry 
(salmon-yellow). — P.  U. 

1248.  — Fragrant  H.P.  Roses.— “Mr. 
Pavey  ” asks  for  a few  of  the  above.  Almost  all 
of  this  class  are  fragrant,  but  I think  the  follow- 
ing twelve  are  the  sweetest,  and,  as  in  another 
reply,  I give  the  leading  colour.  General  Jacque- 
minot (red),  A.  Colomb  (red),  Annie  Wood 
(bright-scarlet).  Captain  Hayward  (carmine- 
crimson),  Bessie  Johnson  (blush-white).  Mine. 
C.  Joigneaux  (rose  and  lilac),  Magna  Charta 
(bright-rose),  Maurice  Bernardin  (shaded  crim- 
son), Heinrich  Sohultheis  (flesh-pink),  Charles 
Lefebvre  (scarlet  and  maroon).  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier  (crimson),  and  Jules  Margottin  (pink). 
— P.  U. 

1233.— A Tea  Rose. — “A.  E.’s”  query  is 
too  indefinite,  because  he  does  not  say  what 
class  of  Rose,  v/hether  a strong  climber  or  only 
a free  grower,  of  which  Marie  Van  Houtte  may 
be  cited  as  an  example.  If  “A.  F.”  will  state 
the  name  I can  advise  with  greater  confidence. 
As  a rule,  however,  the  less  pruning  given  the 
sooner  the  house  or  building  will  be  covered. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  let-alone  principle  often 
gives  us  a bare  bottom  after  the  first  few  sea- 
sons.— P.  U. 

I22G.— Ro.'je  Marechal Niel.— Under  the 
conditions  you  report  I should  leave  the  plant 
for  a season,  and  see  how  it  goes  on  before 
pruning.  It  will  very  likely  break  from  the 
bottom,  and  you  can  then  cut  away  the  bare 
stem.  As  the  top  is  healthy,  it  seems  a folly  to 
do  this  before  there  is  1 ettcr  prospect  of  bottom 
wood.  Certainly  protect  the  roots  slightly, 
more  especially  as  the  top  is  likely  to  move  and 
excite  them  after  this  early  transplanting  from 
the  greenhouse. — P.  U. 

1245.— Treatment  of  Roses.— You  .should  h.we 
indicated  the  character  of  the  Roses,  and,  if  possible,  the 
varieties.  C'limbinf?  Roses,  for  instance,  reciuire  different 
treat’ lent  to  the  delicate  Tea-scented  kinds  ; but  you  can 
do  no  hing  at  present,  so  write  a:,'ain.  This  is  not  the 
season  .or  pruning  Rose.s,  March  and  April  being  the  best 
two  months  for  this  work.— C.  T. 

1237.— Rose  “ Red  Gloire.”— Allow  all  the  growth  to 
remain  so  long  as  there  is  no  crowding,  but  in  spring  cut  off 
the  unripe  ends.  You  did  wrong  in  nipping  off  the  basal 
grow'ths  if  they  belong  to  the  Rose  and  not  to  the  stock, 
when,  of  course,  they  should  be  removed.  The  Rose  may 
be  expected  to  bloom  early  next  summer.  Short  side 
shoots,  which  are  produced  from  the  present  year’s 
‘ ripened  shoots,  bear  the  flowers.— Phndennis. 


RULES  FOR  OORRBSPONDBNTS. 


Questions.  — Queries  and  emswers  are  inserted  in 
GtARDENiNa  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  cr/mmunications 
for  insertion  should  be  dearly  and  eoncisdy  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
GARDKNiNa,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  Easiness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  cm  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  inwnediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  (wh  ich,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  mil  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspo'ndents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mentim  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1276. — Pentstemons  in  winter.— lYhat  should  be 
done  with  Pentsteraones  during  the  winter?— A.  C. 

1277. — Tortoises  in  a garden.— For  wh.at  purposes 
are  tortoises  in  a garden?  Will  they  destroy  snails  and 
slugs? -II.  C.  T. 

j-27s,_Rose-cuttings.— I have  several  small  rooted 
Rose-cuttings,  some  of  which  have  bloomed  this  year.  Can 
I pot  them  up  to  flower  early  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  ? 
-C.  B. 

1279. — Lime  for  a ten-pole  plot.— How  much  is 
required?  When  and  how  applied  ? Can  the  ground  be 
manured- if  so,  when?  Information  will  be  very  accept- 
able.—Allottee  (First  Year). 

1280. — Carnation-seed.— I have  a hex  of  Carnation- 
seed  (not  the  Marguerite)  coming  up  nicely.  What  shall 
I do  with  them  during  the  winter?  I suppose  they  must 
be  protected  from  frost?— C.  B. 

1281. — Butter  Beans.— What  is  the  seedsm.an’s 
name  for  “ Butter”  Beans?  I am  told  thisistlie  comraon 
name  for  Beans  which  are  not  sliced  up  for  cooking,  but 
do  not  find  it  in  catalogues. — R.  C. 

1282. — Narcissi.— I have  a number  of  mixed  Nar- 
cissus. Could  I plant  them  in  a reserve  bed  and  lift  them 
tor  pots  and  the  garden  when  they  flower,  so  that  I could 
■sort  them  into  the  different  classes?— C.  B. 

12S3. — Fyrus  Aria. — Would  anyone  inform  me  if 
Pyrus  Aria  fruits  are  of  any  use  in  preserve,  &o.,  as  I have 
a'very  good  crop?  Also  what  might  be  the  common 
vulgar  name  for  Catalp.a  syringmfolia  aurea?— W.  A. 
Edmond. 

1284  — Treatment  of  a Fyracantlia.— I have 
had  a Pyracantha  over  tour  years,  every  spring  it  is 
covered  with  i’lossom,  whicli  never  sets.  What  treatment 
does  it  require  lo  produce  lierries?  Pruning  lias  been 
tried.— A.  C. 

1285. — Besoiiia-seed.— I have  saved  some  Begonia- 
seed  from  my  plants.  Would  aiiytliing  be  gained  by  sow- 
ing it  now,  or  had  I iietter  keep  it  till  s|)ring?  I have 
a propagator  which  I could  keep  going  all  the  winter,  if 
necessary. — C.  B. 

1286. — Cutting  down  Asparagus.— When  is  the 
best  or  rather  proper  time  to  cut  down  Asparagus  ? The 
seeds  are  now  turning  brown,  the  stems  and  leaves  also. 
Is  it  wise  to  cut  down  now,  or  wait  until  the  seeds  are  ripe 
and  red?— Geo.  Cooi’ER. 

1287. — Early  Cabbages  and  Fotatoes.— I should 
be  oiiliged  by  information  as  to  wliat  are  the  best  kinds  of 
hearting  Cabbages  to  sow  for  the  table,  in  April  or  May 
next?  Also  wliich  are  the  beet  and  earliest  mealy  Potatoes 
for  a light  soil  ?— D.  M.  L. 

1288. — Tomato  - houses.— I hear  that  Tomato- 
growers  in  the  south  iiave  their  iiouses  built  on  posts, 
and  no  brickwork.  Can  anyone  tell  me  if  this  is  so,  and 
give  ms  size  of  post  required  to  carry  12-feet  liouse  and 
any  other  particulars?— House. 

1289. — Yellow  Roses,  &C.— Will  anyone  tell  me  of 
a real  pure  Yellow  Bose,  without  the  opaque  creamy  tint 
of  Marechal  Niel  and  Gloire  de  Di.ioti  on  the  one  hand,  or 
an  apricot  tint  on  l-he  other?  I sliould  like  such  acolour 
as  Yellow  .luarezi  Cai'tus  Dalilia,  if  it  exists  in  Roses?— 
C.  B. 

1-290.— Berberla  vulgarl.s.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  the  rea.son  why  a iierheris  vnlgaiis  I have  had  five 
years  never  bears  anv  lierries?  Kvery  spring  it  is  covered 
thickly  with  lilossom,  which  never  sets.  It  makes  very 
long  shoots  of  new  wooil.  It  lias  never  been  pruned. 

A.  0. 

1291. — Flants  for  an  unhes-ted  greenhouse. 

—Will  anyone  kindly  suggest  for  an  unhealed  greenhouse, 
from  whicli  even  llie  frost  i.s  not  excluded,  a few  hardy 
plants  for  pots  whicii  would  flower  early,  and  could  i lien 
tie  planted  out  in  Uie  garden  to  make  room  for  more 
tender  things?— C.  B. 

1292. — Tomatoes  in  pots.— Can  Tomatoes  he  pro- 
perly grown  in  large  flower-pots  (18-inch)  in  an  orcunaiy 
well-li'eated  greenhouse,  or  would  the.y  do  better  in  boxes 
or  tulis?  The  house  available  for  tlio  purpose  is  abou t 

21  feet  long  by  18  feet  broad,  and  is  properly  heated  by 

a boiler  and  hot-water  pipes.— Wvnbero. 

1293. — Description  of  a.  Cypripedium,  &c— j 

Willanvonekindli'  tellmewiiatCi’pripedium”  Annumt  lu  e 

is  like?  1 do  not 'know  it,  nor  can  I find  out  what  it  is.  It 
w.as  purchased  last  year  as  a seini-estalilishcu  p.aiiu  at  the 
late  Blenheim  sale,  and  has  now  grown  into  a strong  p-r"v 
of  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  growths.  Query:  is  it 
Exul?  It  is  very  similar  in  foliage  to  that  variety,  out  .t 
has  never  yet  flowered?- T.  W.  Swinburne. 
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1294. — Growing  Violets. — Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  if  Violets  can  be  planted  out  and  grown  with 
success  in  a 12-feet  span  greenhouse?  The  eaves  are 
2 feet  from  ground,  plenty  of  side  and  top  ventilation. 
Would  tiffany  or  some  such  material,  stretched  about 
6 inches  above  them,  be  any  benefit  to  them?— Violet. 

1295. — Siberian  Crab. — Will  someone  kindly  give 
me  some  information  as  to  proper  treatment  of  a Siberian 
Crab-tree?  This  year  the  blosioms  and  fruit  were  all  at 
the  end  of  high  shoots  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  which  is 
about  11  feet  high.  Should  these  top  shoots  be  cut  down  ? 
If  so,  when  ? District,  Birkenhead  ; south  aspect.  Sub- 
soil clay,  but  about  2J  feet  good  loam  on  top.— I.  F.  B. 

1296. — Pegging  down  Roses,  &c.— I want  to  peg 
down  a bed  of  garden  Roses.  Ought  they  to  be  pruned 
in  any  particular  way  first,  or  shall  I grow  them  as  usual, 
and  peg  them  down  in  the  spring?  Can  I plant  any 
spring  flowers  in  the  bed — Crocus,  Tulips,  Pansies,  or 
O.vslips— and  take  them  away  before  the  Roses  begin  to 
shoot,  or  would  they  injure  the  Roses?  Where  can  I get 
hints  for  an  inexpensive  spring  garden? — A Beginner. 

1297. — Orange  and  Lemon-trees.- 1 have  a 
small  Orange-tree  sent  from  Malta  last  year.  It  had  fruit 
on  when  it  arrived,  but  since  then  it  has  shown  no  signs  of 
blossom,  and  the  growth  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Have 
kept  it  in  cool  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  aiid  in  the 
open  air  in  the  summer.  What  treatment  does  it  reipiire 
to  make  it  bear  fruit?  Does  it  require  any  particulir  soil 
and  more  heat  ? Would  the  same  treatment  do  for  Lemon- 
trees? — J.  H.  IIallett. 

1298.  — Dahlias. — Will  anyone  kindly  inform  me  why 
Pompon  Dahlias  show  the  centres  of  their  flowers  and  how 
to  prevent  it?  I find  Fashion,  Darkness,  Isabel,  and  a few' 
others  particular  sinners  in  this  respect,  and  hardly  ever 
produce  a perfect  flower  ; whilst  others  growing  by  their 
side  under  precisely  similar  conditions  of  cultivation 
scarcely  ever  show  an  imperfect  flower.  They  are  all 
well-manured  when  planted  and  grow  and  bloom  luxuri- 
antly. Can  I safely  keep  Dahlia-roots  through  the  winter 
pitted  out-of-doors  like  Potatoes?— Dahlia  Fancier. 

1-299.— Peaches  splitting.— I have  a lean-to  house, 
.50feet  by  12,  back  wall  15  feet  high,  planted  with  six  Peach- 
trees — three  on  the  back  wall  and  three  trained  on  wire  in 
front  to  meet  the  path  in  centre  of  the  house.  All  the 
trees  are  fan-shaped,  and  have  filled  the  house.  The 
trees  on  the  wall  have  ripened  some  good  fruit ; but  those 
on  the  wires  in  front  bloom  well,  but  most  of  the  bloom 
falls  off,  and  what  fruit  set  get  as  large  as  cricket-balls, 
and  split  and  fall  off  before  they  are  ripe.  The  names  are 
Early  Alfred  Belle  Baur.  They  have  been  planted  ten 
years.  They  are  well  watered  with  house  sewage,  and 
dressed  in  the  spring  with  Thompson’s  Manure.  Would 
some  grower  be  so  kind  to  tell  me  where  the  fault  is  ? 
The  house  has  been  kept  as  a cold-house.  Would  it  be 
better  to  force  it?  Any  information  w'ill  oblige. — Peach. 

1300.  — Rose  failure. — I shall  be  much  obliged  if 
some  Rose  authority  can  tell  me  the  reason  of  my  Roses 
failing  to  bloom  ? Marie  Baumann  and  all  my  La  France 
trees  have  been  a mass  of  hard  red  and  pink  balls  all  the 
sumnier,  scarcely  any  of  them  getting  even  to  a half-blown 
condition.  They  were  the  same  last  autumn,  but  then 
they  were  w'hite  with  mildew,  and  thisyear  they  have  been 
quite  free  from  that  pest.  The  failure  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  those  kinds  n.amed,  but  they  are  the  worst.  The 
trees  are  large  and  healthy,  and  had  manure  put  ov  er  their 
roots  in  the  spring,  beside  having  plenty  put  into  the 
ground  with  them  when  they  were  planted  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Should  the  buds  have  been  trimmed,  or  do 
the  trees  want  transplanting?  If  the  latter,  how  should 
it  be  done  ? The  soil  is  rather  heavy  and  inclined  to  be 
damp  in  winter.— C.  B. 

1301. -Growing  plants  in  a frame  for  profit. 

1 have  just  bought  a largedouble  lightw'ooden  frame,  and 

wish  to  make  a little  pocket-money  by  the  plants  I can 
raise  and  strike  in  it.  As  I have  a large  garden  I thought 
of  filling  the  frame  during  the  winter  with  White  Viola 
cuttings  and  Calceolarias.  Also  I have  about  thirteen 
dozen  double  Carnation  cuttings  of  good  sorts  already 
struck  in  pots  which  1 mean  to  put  in.  The  frame  is  set  on 
stable-manure,  and  covered  with  about  a foot  of  soil.  I 
thought  in  tlie  spring  1 would  raise  Tomatoes  and  Cucum- 
bers, &c.,  sowing  latter  end  of  February  or  heginnin'r  of 
March,  and  selling  the  young  plants  about  .A.pril  by  "the 
dozen.  Would  someone  kindly  tel!  ms  if  niy  idea  is 
practical?  Anil,  if  s'*,  which  would  be  the  best  sorts  of 
romatoes  and  Cucumbers  to  raise,  and  about  how  soon  it 
would  he  safe  to  sow  the  seed  ? Also  whether  there  w'ould 
be  a good  sale  for  young  plants,  about  4 inches  to  6 inches 
high,  if  advertised?  of  course,  1 should  use  the  frame  as 
a hot-bed,  refilling  it  with  manure.—  B. 


NAMES  OE  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  cmninnnicativns  reapecting  plants  or  frui 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  wliii 
should  oe  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illh 
TRATBD,  57,  Souihampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Df  plants. — Scotus. — Scabiosa  caucasic 

'b'  Specifiiens  ‘hied  up;  cannot  name. T( 

i ears  Subscriber.— Pleromsi  eLgans;  article  next  wee 
-- — Mland.—\fn  do  not  undertake  to  name  Roses. — 
We  do  not  undertake  to  name  garden  varieties 
uaniias,  and  those  sent  were  quite  past  their  best ; indee- 

had  fallen  to  pieces. -L.  F.  J.-l,  Lilium  landfoliu 

album,  2,  Ldium  lancifoliinn  rubrum. Stecens.- 

Fuchsias:  l,  Mine.  Cornellisson  ; i,  Probably  Serratifol'i 
A. ---Apparently  a Nightshade  (Solaniim),  but  spet 

men  much  crushed. //.  A.-l,  Not  recognised  ; 2,  it 

Andromeda,  bend  again  when  freshly  in  flower  - 3 Le 
cesteri.a  formosa;  i.  Apparently  ah  .4ndiopog’on!  hi 
specimen  bad  ; 5,  Mersyphylium  asparagoides. 

^ Barnes  of  fruit.  - A’.aify  Draper.  — 3,  Beun 

r.  ..remberg ; 4,  Brown  BenrnS. Charles  Wells.— Apple; 

1,  hive-Crowned  Pippin  ; 2,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin:  3 ni 
recognised.-  Dcrcham.— Pears  : 1,  Beurni  it'Amanlii 
J.eurrc  <1  .Vremberg,  apparently  ; other  insuHieient. — 
Deckeiihaiii.— Pears:  1,  Beiimi  d’Aremln rg  ; 2,  Brow 
Beiirru  ; 3,  Glou  Morceau  ; 4,  not  recognised  ; 6,  Beun 
fle  1 Assumption  ; fl.  Winter  Nelis ; 7,  Comte  de  Laim 
others  not  recognised.  All  tliose  nimcd  .are  dessert  kind 
-—A.  iimitinj,.— Pears  too  mucb  cracked  to  name. — 
Thomas  Colborne.— Pears : We  cannot  name  from  bik 


bad  specimens. S.  Poland.— Pears  : The  numbers  not 

being  attached  to  the  fruit,  we  cannot  name. C.  R.— 

Pears  : 1,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ; 2,  Brown  Beurrh. K. 

rVein.- Apparently  a “ Wellington”  Apple. F.  Bellows. 

—Pears:  1,  Williams’  Bon  Chriitien;  2,  Marie  Louise  ; 3, 
Comte  de  Lamy  : 4,  Easter  Beurrb  ; 5,  Not  recognised. 

(?.  Sfcrens.— Apple  White  Calville. W.  Russell, 

Surbiton.— Pears  : 1,  Not  recognised  ; 2,  Grosse  Cale- 
basse ; 3,  Not  recognised  ; 4,  Marie  Louise  ; 5,  Louise 
Bonne;  6 and  7,  Brown  Beurrii ; 8,  Easter  Beurr6; 
9,  Winter  Nelis. 


Catalogues  received.— Ifardi/  Fruit-trees.— Ur. 
John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm  Nurseries,  Withington,  near 

Hereford. Shrubs.  Fruit-trees,  Spying  Flowers,  it-c. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Clibran  and  Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham. 


BESS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Where  deemed  desirable,  the  removal  of  hives 
to  fresh  locations  may  now  he  made.  If  this  is 
done  during  cool  weather  the  Bees  will  he  hut 
little  disturbed  thereby.  In  rearranging  or 
forming  an  apiary  it  is  well  to  choose  a south- 
east aspect,  with  the  ground  gently  sloping  in 
the  front.  Hives  should  catch  the  morning  sun, 
as  this  induces  the  Bees  to  begin  work  eaily. 
The  protection  of  a hedge  from  the  north  winds 
is  desirable.  Each  hive  should  have  a separate 
stand,  with  alighting-board  reaching  nearly  to 
the  ground.  If  hives  are  raised  much  from  the 
ground  the  Bees  are  liable  to  miss  the  alighting- 
board  in  rough,  windy  weather  on  their  return 
from  their  foraging  expeditions,  and,  being 
heavily  laden,  fall  to  the  ground.  If,  however, 
the  entrance  is  low,  with  the  floor-board 
sloping,  the  Bees  are  able  to  regain  the  hive 
at  ail  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
It  is  well  that  the  hives  be  not  nearer 
than  3 feet  to  each  other,  for  where 
crowded  together  all  operations  with  them  are 
rendered  diflicult  of  performance  ; they  should 
also  be  placed  iu  a right  line — as  all  operations 
are  more  easily  performed  at  the  back  of  the 
hives— and  a space  of  4 feet  should  be  allowed 
between  the  hedge  and  the  row  of  hives  to  allow 
of  a pathway.  It  is  a great  advantage  to  the 
apiary  if  it  be  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  orchards, 
as  nothing  can  bo  better  for  the  production  of 
honey  early  in  the  season  than  the  blossoms  of 
Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  and  Cherry-trees.  Although 
low  trees  and  bushes  near  at  hand  are  convenient 
for  swarms  to  cluster  upon  from  which  they  are 
easily  hived,  yet  the  front  of  the  hives  should 
be  kept  free  from  .shrubs  or  plants  that  grow 
higher  than  the  entrance,  as  they  would  much 
hinder  the  Bees  in  pissing  to  and  fro. 

Packing  straw  skeps  for  removal. — In 
preparing  straw  skeps  for  travelling,  cheese- 
boxes  are  found  very  convenient  in  which  to 
pack  them,  having  a good  layer  of  coarse  hay  at 
the  bottom  to  prevent  jarring.  Having  injecteda 
little  smoke  to  drive  the  Bees  from  the  floor- 
hoard,  the  skep  should  he  inverted,  and  a pieceof 
s-acking  of  open  texture,  or  cheese  cloth,  tied 
over  to  confine  the  Bees.  If  a couple  of  sliarp- 
pointed  sticks  he  passed  through  the  sides  of  the 
skep  so  as  to  pierce  each  coiiili  a day  or  two 
before  removal,  it  will  add  to  the  security  of  the 
combs,  and  if  before  tying  on  the  sacking  or 
cheese  doth  a few  weilges  of  crumpled  new'spaper 
be  inserted  between  the  ends  of  the  combs, 
greater  security  wili  he  ensured.  8traw  skeps 
containing  old  tough  combs  having  sticks  passed 
through  tiiem  may  he  remov’ed  iu  cool  weather 
with  safety  without  being  inverted.  In  this 
case  the  crown  hole  and  entrance  should  be 
covered  with  perforated  xino,  the  skep  nailed  to 
the  floor-hoaad,  and  tied  with  cord  for  handling. 
In  removing  frame-hives  of  Bees,  the  frames  must 
be  fixed  firmly  by  notched  strips  of  wood  being 
fixed  in  the  floor-hoard,  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
frames.  The  Bees  should  be  confined  to  the  hive 
by  means,  perforated  zinc  being  nailed  over  the 
entrance  and  tops  of  the  frames,  and  so  placed 
as  to  allow  the  Bees  access  over  the  top  bars. 
As  soon  as  the  hives  arrive  at  their  destination 
they  must  be  placed  on  the  site  the}’  are  to 
occupy  and  the  perforated  zinc  removed.  I’he 
chief  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  successful 
removal  of  Bees  is  the  admission  of  ahundance 
of  fresh  air  into  the  hive,  as  the  internal  heat  is 
always  greatly  increased  by  the  excitement  and 
commotion  of  the  Bees  on  being  removed. 

Candy  for  Lees, — Candy  to  feed  Bees  on  in 
winter,  should  stores  run  short,  is  made  by 
gradually  stirring  (j  Ih.  of  loaf  sugar  into  about 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  boilieg  water,  the 
whole  kept  boiling  and  constantly  stirred  to 


prevent  burning.  To  test  when  it  is  done,  a little 
is  dropped  upon  a plate  ; if  it  sets  tolerably 
hard  upon  becoming  cool  the  saucepan  is 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  stirring  continued 
till  the  candy  begins  to  set  ; it  is  then  poured 
upon  paper  placed  in  saucers.  It  very  quickly 
becomes  hard  and  ready  for  use,  and  is  placed, 
paper  upwards,  upon  the  tops  of  the  bar-frames, 
and  covered  with  the  quilts,  where  the  Bees 
gradually  consume  it  as  required.  In  the 
matter  of  straw  skeps  it  may  he  inserted  into, 
or  placed  over,  the  feed-hole.  Another  candj’, 
which  is  more  easily  consumed  by  the  Bees,  on 
account  of  it  containing  more  water  than  the 
above,  is  made  by  boiling  10  lb.  of  sugar  in 
three  pints  of  water  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
then  placing  the  saucepan  in  cold  water,  and 
stirring  the  syrup  until  it  becomes  consolidated, 
when  it  can  he  rolled  into  cakes.  A candy,  still 
softci’,  can  be  made  by  adding  finely-powdered 
loaf  sugar  to  honey,  and  working  them  together 
till  they  become  a stiff,  doughy  mass,  of  the 
consistency  of  putty. 

S.  S.  G.,  Slur niimter  Newton. 


1302.— "Warlike  Bees.— Two  hives  of  Bees  have 
lately  begun  to  fight,  and  a great  many  of  them  have  been 
killed.  It  is  thought  that  Bees  belonging  to  neighbouring 
hives  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  Will  anyone  tell  me  how 
to  prevent  this?— Enquirer. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


1303  — Hens  sitting. — I have  a hen,  supposed  to  be 
a Black  Orpington,  which  for  over  two  months  has  been 
wanting  to  sit.  I have  tried  various  expedients  to  cure, 
but  all  have  been  unsuccessful.  She  is  quite  contented 
wherever  she  is,  and  perfectly  tame.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do? — Sevenoaks. 

1304.— A Fowl  run.— Would  “Doulting”  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  best  management  of  ground  in  my  roofed 
poultry  run,  which  unfortunately  is  5 yards  long  by  only 
1 yard  wide,  except  1 yard  of  it  next  to  their  house,  and 
that  is  two  yards  wide  ? They  are  fed  the  end  of  run,  so 
the  whole  is  fairly  used  by  my  four  Fowls,  a cock,  and  nine 
chicks.  They  also  have  the  use  half  the  day  of  the  stable 
bricked  yard,  8 yards  by  4 yards,  with  manure-heap  and  a 
bed  of  potting-moiild  at  one  end,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond  ; but  I think  this  bed  and  their  run  must  get  foule  f, 
although  both  are  dug  up  a bit  once  a fortnight,  and  ashes 
tliroMTi  down.  Is  this  enough,  or  should  the  run  tie  dug 
out  3 inches,  say  once  a month,  and  taken  away,  and 
what  filled  in  to  take  its  place?  The  Fowls  do  not  seem 
as  healthy  or  lay  as  well  as  I could  wish. — R.  M.  P. 

1115.— Fowls  losing  their  feathers. 

— “ Doulting’s”  answer  to  this  query  is  certainly 
Job's  comfort  to  “J.  M.  C.”  May  I venture 
to  give  the  latter  more  palatable  informa- 
tion ? To  a similar  query  on  this  subject  of 
feather-eating  some  time  since,  I gave  a remedy 
that  I tried  with  perfect  success  on  some 
Wyandot  tes  I then  had  addicted  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree  to  feather-eating,  so  much  so  that 
my  friends  suggested  my  making  jackets  for 
them,  if  only  for  appearance  sake.  It  struck 
me  one  day,  if  they  like  feathers,  why  not  give 
them  as  many  as  they  like  ? 8o  I purchased 
from  a poulterer’s  a bagful  newly  plucked, 
and  thenceforward  kept  their  run  well  supplied 
with  them.  At  first  they  ate  them  ravenously, 
ei’cn  in  preference  to  corn  ; their  feathers  (a.s 
they  no  longer  had  occasion  lo  pull  them  out) 
grew  again,  and  the  two  pullets  which  I put  in 
the  show  some  months  after  I tried  my  euro 
were  as  well  fledged  as  any  there,  though  pre- 
vious to  then  they  were  virtually  naked.  It 
was  a complete  success  ; the  more  feathers  they 
ate  the  more  I gave  them,  till,  like  the  little 
boys  after  eating  too  much  chocolate,  they 
sickened  of  it,  and  would  eat  no  more.  If 
“ J.  M.  C.”  tries  my  plan  his  fowls  will  be  cured 
probably  within  thrfle  months.  “Doulting” 
also  sits  on  “ J.  M.  C.”  for  keeping  26  Fowls  in 
a 40  feet  by  7 feet  run,  saying  that  it  is  only 
about  sufficient  for  six  ; at  that  rate,  I should 
require  a run  733  feet  long  and  128  feet  broad 
for  my  1 10 — 39  Fowls  and  71  chickens,  which  are 
now  housed  on  a total  area  of  25  feet  by  13  feet. 
What  will  “ Doulting  ” say  to  this  ? As  further 
encouragemeut  to  “J.  iM.  C, I may  say  that 
with  my  mongrels,  wliich  no  fancier  would  deem 
worth  shooting,  I have  had,  during  the  last 
nine  months,  2,345  eggs,  and  hatched  221 
chickens,  and  this  on  an  area  of  25  feet  by 
13  feet  I “ Even  experienced  pioultr}’-keepers 
would  not  succeed  under  such  circumstances,” 
so  says  “ Doultiug,”  with  regard  to  “ J.  M.  C.’s” 
run.  What  will  he  thought  of  my  results  on  a 
smaller  space? — good  enough  auywa}’  for 
“ J.  M.  C.”  and  m}’sclf,  however  inexperienced. 
— W-  S.  A.,  Guernsey. 
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Asparagus,  early,  forciDg  448 


Aster  acris  and  A. 

Amellus 452 

Asters.  China,  for  cutting  452 
Beans,  Butter  . . . . 453 

Bees  45C 

Begonias,  treatment  of  454 
Berberis  vulgaris  . . 454 
Brazilian  Biechnum 
(Blechnum  brasiliense)  451 
Bulbs,  early,  for  a room  451 
Cabbages,  spring  ..  453 
Caladium  esculentum  ..  455 
Cattleya  callumaLa  . . 452 
Cercia  Siliquastrum  . . 454 
Chry  santh  emu  ms — 
blooms,  damping  in 
the  450 


Chrysanthemums  — sea- 
sonable notes  . . 
Clematis,  propagating . , 
Conservatory 
Cucumber-frames,  using 
Gyclamens,  culture  of  .. 

Ferns  

Fern,  stove,  an  easily 
grown  . . , , 

Flames,  cold 

Fruit  

Fruit  garden 
Fniit-growing,  profit- 
able 

Fuchsias,  climbing 
Garden,  a small  . . 
Garden  work 
Greenhouse,  heating  a.. 
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House  and  window  gar- 
dening   

Hyacinths  in  glasses  . . 
Indoor  plants 
Judas-tree,  the  .. 
Kitchen  garden  notes.. 
Kitchen  garden,  the  , . 
Lettuce  culture  . . 
Meadow  Sweets,  herba- 
ceous (Spiraeas) 
Michauxia  camp.nu- 
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Nectarine-tree  with  a 
history,  a 

Orchids  

Outdoor  garden  . . 
Outdoor  plants  .. 
Peaches  splitting 


451 
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453 
453 

452 
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448 
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Palm,  a fine  fan-leaved, 
for  a small  pot. . ..  449 

Peach-houses  . . . . 448 

Peach-trees,  planting  447 

PentstemODS  m winter  . 425 
Photographic  competi- 
tion   457 

Pitcher-plants  . . . . 449 

Plants,  aecorative,  for  a 
house  ..  ..  451 

Plants,  tine-leaved  ..  455 

Plants,  stove,  little 
known  ..  ..  450 

Poultry  and  Rabbits  ..  456 
Pratia  angulata  . . . , 455 

Pritchardia  grandis  . . 449 
Pyracantha,  treatment 
of  a 454 


Pyrus  Aria  ..  ..  454 

Questions  and  answers. . 456 
Quince  v.  Pear-stocks  . . 447 
Rock-plant,  a pretty  . . 455 
Rose  failure  . . . . 455 

Rose,  Gloire  de  Dijon  ..  455 

Roses  455 

Roses,  &c 455 

Roses,  H.P.,  fragrant  ..  455 
Roses,  pt'gged-down  , , 455 
Roses,  pillar,  best  ..  455 
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best  455 
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Salvias,  blue,  in  winter  452 
Saxifraga  longifolia  . . 456 
Saxifrage,  a beautiful  . . 456 


Shrubs  and  herbaceous 


plants 454 

Spinach 453 

Stove  448 

Tomato  ditease  ..  453 
Tomato-houees  ..  ..  453 

Tomatoes,  early  . . ..  454 

Tomatoes  m pc  ts  . . 454 
Town  garden,  work  in  the  448 
Trees  and  shrubs  ..  454 
Trees  struck  by  lightning  454 
Urceocharis  Clibrani  ..  450 
Vegetable  garden  ..  448 
Vinery,  early  ..  ..  448 

Vines  in  a greenhouse..  447 
Violets,  growing..  ..  447 
Week’s  work,  the  coming  448 
Window  gardening  ..  448 


FRUIT. 

PROFITABLE  FRUIT-GROWING. 

The  present  season  has  given  us  one  more  lesson 
on  our  variable  climate  and  its  effects  on  the 
fruit-growing  community.  I do  not  mj'self 
remember  a finer  spring,  or  a more  glorious 
display  of  bloom  on  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  and 
summer  appeared  to  have  set  in  unusually  early, 
until  in  the  third  week  in  May  a succession  of 
disastrous  frosts  wrecked  the  hopes  of  many  a 
hundred  growers,  and  it  really  looked  as  if 
there  would  be  very  little  fruit  left.  But  astime 
went  on  it  was  found  that  not  only  had  a good 
deal  of  fruit  escaped,  but  in  some  places  there 
was  a superabundance. 

Pears  are  the  crop  of  the  season — in  fact,  so 
abundant  are  they  in  the  South  of  England  that 
hawkers  have  been  buying  them  at  little  over  Is. 
a bushel,  and  very  fine  samples  for  3s.  or  4s. — in 
fact,  the  difhculty  is  to  get  an  offer  at  all  for 
them,  and  Pears  appear  to  be  plentiful  all  over 
the  kingdom,  which  is  rather  singular,  seeing 
that  they  had  to  endure  8 degs.  to  10  degs.  of 
frost  in  their  earliest  stages  of  growth. 

Plums  come  next  in  abundance,  and  in  many 
of  the  fruit-growing  districts  they  are  selling  at 
a very  low  figure,  but  they  generally  can  be 
cleared  when  at  a low  price  for  jam-making. 

Apples,  the  most  useful  of  all  fruits,  and  the 
one  we  rely  on  for  winter  supply,  are  a short 
crop,  and  appear  to  be  even  worse  in  many 
places  than  in  the  South  of  England  ; conse- 
quently, prices  are  considerably  higher  for 
Apples  than  for  Pears.  But  what  I wish  to 
call  attention  to  is  this,  that  the  low  prices 
which  the  growers  receive  do  not  appear  to 
make  fruit  so  cheap  for  the  consumer  as  it 
ought  to  be,  for  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
article  of  food  in  which  the  buying  and  selling 
prices  vary  so  much  as  they  do  in  fruit.  I am 
well  aware  that  fruit  is  a very  perishable  article, 
and  unless  a good  profit  is  made  on  some,  the 
remainder,  if  not  sold  out,  reduces  the  profit  on 
the  transaction  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  a living.  However,  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  but  that  high  prices  check  the 
consumption  of  fruit  to  an  enormous  extent,  and 
that  if  the  buying  public  could  get  fruit  at  the 
price  that  growers  would  be  glad  to  sell  at  if 
there  were  no  middlemen,  we  should  find  all 
the  fruit  that  is  grown  would  be  sold  quick 
enough  ; and  anyone  who  could  establish  a 
system  whereby  growers  and  consumers  could 
be  brought  closer  together  would  be  a real 
friend  to  both,  as  it  checks  the  fruit-growing 
industry  when  prices  are  so  low  as  to  leave  no 
margin  of  profit  for  the  grower,  and  it  is  a dis- 
grace to  our  boasted  progress  that  the  system  of 
markets  should  remain  in  almost  the  identical 
way  that  prevailed  a century  ago.  For  in  our 
nearest  large  town  of  Portsmouth,  the  only 
apology  that  there  is  for  a fruit  and  vegetable 
market  is  to  put  the  goods  down  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  street  in  all  weathers,  or  sell  them 
out  of  the  carts  and  waggons  before  the  regular 
traffic  begins.  Surely,  in  a town  with  over 
150,000  inhabitants,  there  ought  to  be  some 


better  provision  for  the  growers,  as  under  the 
present  plan  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them 
to  dispose  of  their  goods  to  advantage. 

J.  G.,  Gosjjort. 


QUINCE  VERSUS  PEAR-STOCKS. 

I HAVE  no  doubt  but  that  a good  many  amateur 
fruit  growers  are  greatly  mystified  and  per- 
plexed by  the  use  of  different  stocks  for  the  same 
kind  of  tree.  I will  as  briefly  as  possible  try  to 
explain  the  effect  of  grafting  any  kind  of  Aar 
on  Quince  and  Pear-stocks.  I have  in  my  fruit 
grounds  some  rows  of  Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
which  every  schoolboy  knows,  and  they  are 
planted  alternately,  one  grafted  on  the  Pear,  or 
natural  free-stock,  and  one  on  the  Quince  or 
dwarfing-stock,  for  the  Quince,  being  very  much 
harder  wooded,  and  of  slower  growth  than  the 
Pear,  acts  as  a check  to  the  flow  of  sap.  Con- 
sequently growth  is  arrested  and  early  fertility 
is  induced,  and  in  the  case  under  notice  the 
effect  can  be  seen  by  the  most  casual  observer, 
for  those  grafted  on  the  Quince  begin  to  bear 
fruit  directly  they  have  got  any  wood  formed 
to  carry  it  ; but  make  very  little  of  strong  wood 
growth,  all  the  energy  of  ihe  tree  being  concen- 
trated on  the  formation  of  fruit  and  fruit-buds 
for  another  year,  and  the  fruit  ripens  at  least  a 
fortnight  sooner,  while  more  luxuriant  neigh- 
bours on  the  Pear-stock  are  making  shoots 
wherewith  to  form  a large  tree,  and  the  same 
effects  are  visible  with  other  kinds  ; but  I think 
this  explanation  will  be  enough  to  show  intend- 
ing planters  of  Pears  that  if  they  want  fruit  quick 
on  small  trees,  they  must  plant  tress  grafted  on 
the  Quince,  but  if  they  can  wait  for  fine  trees, 
have  them  grafted  on  the  Pear.  Gosi’Ort. 


A Nectarine-tree  with  a history.— 

In  Mr.  French’s  garden.  Trinity-street,  Taunton, 
there  is  a Standard  Nectarine-tree  growing  in  the 
open  air  which,  I think,  has  a history  that  is 
worth  recording.  Several  years  ago  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  French  planted  a stone  from 
a fruit  which  she  had  eaten.  Whether  it 
was  a Peach  or  Nectarine  stone  I cannot  say. 
Anyway,  the  stone  in  due  time  produced  a tree, 
and  for  several  years  it  flowered  regularly,  and 
it  was  looked  upon  as  the  flowering  Almond. 
This  year  it  blossomed  as  freely  as  before,  but 
to  the  surprise  of  everyone  it  produced  fruit  of 
a true  Nectarine  type,  some  of  which  I was 
permitted  to  gather  and  taste,  and  although  the 
flavour  was  not  equal  to  a well-ripened  example 
from  a wall,  the  size  and  form  was  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  variety  known  as  Elruge.  It 
is  rather  singular  that  the  tree  had  not  set  fruit 
before,  and  still  more  surprising  that  in  such  a 
sunless  season  it  should  have  matured  fruit 
approaching  the  state  of  ripeness  in  which  I saw 
it.— J.  C.  Clarke. 

1272.— Vines  in  a greenhouse.— “ Mus- 
cats ” are  not  suitable  for  such  a house  as  yours, 
unless  more  heat  is  used.  They  require  con- 
siderably more  warmth  than  Black  Hamburgh 
or  Sweetwater  Grapes.  It  would  be  best  to 
substitute  for  the  Muscats,  Foster’s  Seedling, 
which  is  a splendid  white  Grape  and  succeeds 
admirably  with  Black  Hamburgh.  It  might  be 


possible  to  improve  your  Vines  by  lifting  the 
roots  into  better  soil  nearer  the  surface,  and 
this  may  be  done  now  ; at  any  rate,  I would 
try  this  method,  only  discarding  the  Muscats, 
though  you  might  leave  one  of  them.  Your 
Vines  being  so  old,  however,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  find  the  roots.  In  that  case  try  what 
renewing  the  wood  would  do.  Next  year  train 
up  some  strong  canes  from  the  baseand  gradually 
cut  away  the  spurs  on  the  old  rods  to  make 
room.  If  you  plant  new  Vines  the  border  must 
be  remade,  concreting  the  bottom  if  the  soil  is 
wet  and  heavy ; upon  that  place  a foot  of 
drainage,  covering  with  turf.  Grass-side  down- 
wards, and  over  that  2 feet  of  good  turfy  loam, 
intermixed  with  wood  ashes  one  sixth,  and 
\ cwt.  of  ^-inch  bones  to  each  load.  A little 
lime  rubbish  may  be  mixed  in,  and  a barrowful 
of  decayed  manure  to  each  load.  February  is 
the  best  time  to  plant. — Pendennis. 

1299.— Peaches  splitting.— It  is  not 

difficult  to  trace  the  cause  of  your  Peaches 
splitting.  You  feed  the  roots  too  well.  The 
watering  with  house  sewage  and  the  dressing  of 
Thompson’s  manure  causes  a vigorous  growth  ; 
the  result  is  that  the  wood  does  not  get  well 
ripened,  and  then  the  flower-buds  fall  off.  The 
few  fruit  that  do  set  grow  to  an  abnormal 
size,  which  causes  them  to  split  and  fall  oft'. 
You  had  better  discontinue  the  use  of  all  stimu- 
lants for  a year  or  two  in  the  case  of  the  trees 
on  the  wire  in  front.  It  would  make  no  differ- 
ence if  the  trees  were  forced  ; you  must  alter  your 
treatment  in  the  direction  I have  indicated  to 
stop  the  splitting  of  the  fruit.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances I do  not  think  that  such  a Peach  as 
Early  Alfred  is  worthy  of  space  under  glass. 
There  are  so  many  so  much  better ; Amsden  June 
and  Alexander,  for  instance,  are  far  superior  in 
size  and  flavour  to  Early  Alfred. — J.  C.  C. 

1250.— Planting  Peach-tre  es.— The  present  time 
is  the  most  suitable  time  to  plant  Peach-trees.  The  bor- 
der should  be  well  drained  and  filled  to  a depth  of  2 feet 
with  calcareous  loam,  which  must  be  made  firm  about  the 
roots  when  planting.  The  house  must  be  kept  perfectly 
cool  during  the  winter.— Pendennis. 


1294.— Growing  Violets.— Violets  are  so 
subject  to  damp  in  the  dull  days  of  midwinter 
that  I am  afraid  you  would  not  do  much  with 
them  if  I understand  you  right  that  you  intend  to 
grow  them  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  If  the 
ventilators  reach  down  to  the  ground  and  can 
be  opened  at  that  point  you  may  possibly 
succeed.  Unless  the  bed  of  soil  is  on  a level 
with  the  open  ventilators  damp  will  be  sure  to 
accumulate  amongst  the  leaves  and  do  serious 
harm,  because  the  leaves  will  decay  and  then 
very  few  flowers  will  appear.  I do  not  think 
you  will  have  anything  but  damp  amongst  the 
plants  to  contend  with,  and  in  such  a house  as 
you  describe,  plenty  of  ventilation,  except  when 
it  is  actually  freezing,  is  the  only  point  of  import- 
ance in  the  management.  With  regard  to  cover- 
ing the  plants  with  tifl'any,  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good,  except  by  chance  the  frost  gets  into 
the  house  and  reaches  the  plants.  Then  you 
may  use  it  with  advantage  on  bright  mornings 
to  keep  the  sun  from  thawing  the  foliage  while 
it  is  frost-bitten.  If  the  plants  get  frozen  keep 
them  in  darknessuntil  they  are  thawed. — J.  C.  C. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

What  a pleasant  thing’  somewhat  frequent  rearranges- 
mentis  ! Even  well-grown  plants  always  standing  in  the 
same  place  may  become  monotonous.  What  may  be  called 
a good  bank  of  bloom  may  produce  weariness.  I have 
often  wished,  when  looking  at  this  bank  of  bloom,  that  one 
could  see  the  individual  plants.  To  my  mind,  the  best 
way  to  set  up  Chrysanthemums,  or  any  other  well-grown 
specimens,  would  be  to  stand  them  thinly  over  a green 
groundwork  of  some  kind.  Ferns  or  Mosses  lend  them- 
selves naturall}'  to  this  work,  and  there  are  other  foliage 
plants,  such  as  Cyperus  alternifolius,  Grevillea  robusta, 
Draca>na  indivisa,  &c.,  voung  plants  of  which  may  easily 
be  raised  from  seeds.  Those  leggy  plants  which  will  not 
bear  singling  out  can  be  still  used  to  cover  walls,  &c.  In 
large  houses,  if  an  irregular  band  of  open  work  of  flowering 
specimens  and  foliage  plants  were  run  round  the  banks, 
the  effect  would  be  better  ; in  fact,  anything  that  would 
break  up  these  immense  banks  of  bloom  would  be  desirabl® 
for  a change.  The  summer-flowering  Lilies  should  not  be 
® u ^ cool-house,  and  though  but  little  water 

will  be  required  till  growth  begins  again,  yet  the  bulbs 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dust  dry,  and  remain  long  in 
that  condition.  Of  course,  in  a cool-house  a pot  of  earth 
IS  a long  time  getting  too  dry  for  Lily  bulbs  to  suffer  much, 
unless  they  are  early-flowering  kinds,  such  as  candidura  or 
Harrisi.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  now  very  bright  in  a 
well-ventilated  house,^  with  fire-heat  enough  to  dry  up 
damp.  The  white  varieties  damp  more  than  scarlets.  I 
find  the  doubles  best  for  cutting.  A night  temperature  of 
50  degs.  to  55  degs.  will  suit  these  and  most  other  flower- 
ing plants  in  the  conservatory  during  the  wdnter  months 
Roses  may  be  sUrted  gently  now.  Trees  which  have  been 
well  ripened  and  put  into  shape  early  in  autumn  will  start 
now  in  a temperature  of  50  degs.,  but  they  will  require 
syringing  to  encourage  the  buds  to  break  regularly,  and 
thus  will  hardly  be  permitted  in  a house  full  of  flowers  of 
various  kinds  ; therefore,  Roses  should  be  started  early  in 
ano^er  house,  and  be  moved  up  to  the  conservatory  when 
I ® 1 j 1?  . unfold.  Shrubs  in  variety  for  forcing- 

should  be  in  readiness  when  required.  These  will  include 
Azaleas,  Lilacs,  Deutzia^,  Spiraeas,  Double  White  Almonds, 
Guelder  Rose,  and  Rhododendrons.  The  last  named  when 
potted  up  early,  will  flower  early  without  much  forcing*- 
when  early  flowering  sorts  are  selected.  " 

Stove. 

Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  and  Achimenes  will  now  be  going 
to  rest,  and  as  soon  as  the  growth  is  fairly  ripened  lay  the 
pots  on  the  side.  Gloxinias  will  rest  best  in  a greenhouse 
temperature,  but  under  cool  treatment  Caladiums  would 
most  of  Uiem  perish,  but  they  do  not  require  drv  treat- 
ment ; th^e  coolest  end  of  the  stove,  the  pots  laid  on  their 
sides,  to  be  looked  at  occasionallv,  is  the  best  position  for 
* plenty  of  climbing  plants  for  the  stove 

which  b oom  in  winter,  and  some  of  these  may  be  had  in 
the  smaller  house.  The  Scarlet  Passion-flower  (Passiflora 
prinoeps)  IS  now  very  bright.  Ipomiea  Ilorsefallim,  tliouirh 
the  individiial  flowers  only  last  one  day,  fresh  flowers  open 
every  morning,  so  the  falling  blossoms  are  not  missed. 
Jasminum  gracillimum  is  a sweet  thing  for  a small  stove, 
and  will  flower  freely  in  pots.  Manettia  bicolor  is  a plant 
of  small  growth,  but  its  scarlet  and  orange  tubular-shaped 
blossoms  are  freely  produced.  The  plant  may  be  grown  in 
a b.asket,  and  the  shoots,  or  some  of  them,  be  permitted  to 
hang  down.  There  are  other  stove  climbers,  including 
Thiinbergia  Ilarrisi,  wliicli  can  lie  utilised  in  large  houses 
ihe  other  day  I saw  a small  stove,  with  a part  of  the  roof 
covered  with  Epiphyllums  of  various  kinds,  and  exceed- 
ingly  effective  they  were.  They  were  grafted  partly  on  the 

partly  on  a free-growing  Cactus,  which 
had  been  trained  under  the  roof,  the  grafts  of  Epiphyllums 
being  inserted  at  intervals.  I may  say  the  grafting  of 
these  plarits  is  of  the  timplest  character.  A mulch  is  cut 
in  the  side  of  a free-growing  Cereus,  a piece  of  Eni- 
phyllum  IS  smoothed  a little  on  each  side  with  a sharp 
knife,  .and  is  secured  liy  soft  matting  for  a time  till  the 
iinion  IS  complete.  It  is  rare  for  the.se  grafts  to  fail  if 
done  at  the  right  time. 

Early  Vinery. 

Get  the  pruning  done  at  once  if  still  unpruned.  Wash 
the  rods  with  a strong,  warm  solution  of  Gishurst  Com- 
pound,  and  if  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  mealv-buo-  or 
any  other  insects,  go  over  them  two  or  three  times,  using  a 
orush.  All  the  loose  bark  should  be  removed  previous  to 
applying  the  dressing:.  Mealy-bug  is  a terrible  pest  on 

j ® clearance  all  the  paint  must 
be  thorough  y cleaned  and  the  walls  lime-washed,  and  all 
the  loose  soil  removed  from  inside  borders,  and  replaced 
Thompson’s  manure,  or  the 
Patent  Silicate  ; and  in  bad  cases,  after  all  this  has  been 
well  done,  a sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  diirin"- the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  summer  for  stray  hugs,  and  stove  plants 
must  not  be  taken  into  the  house.  * 

Peach  House.s. 

opening  the  wood  in  large 
^Ti  ^ •'•■E’-heat  will  be 

f/ii  th  ^ pi’iiiiing  ma.y  lie  done  a.s  soon  ,a.s  the  leave.s 
I:®®®  and  trained  as  soon  as  opportunity 

0^^311  permit  inside  borders  to  get  dust  dry. 

air  possible  after  the  leaves  are  down,  so  tliat 
be  New  houses  may 

ho  / ^ healthy,  well-furnished  trees 

oht  *^^®  "'^hs.  A moderate  crop  may  be 

thJn  if'*i  ^here  is  no  better  early  Peach 

than  Halt*  s Early,  and  Koval  George  and  Dymond  are  '■■ood 
varieties  for  succession.  Do  not  use  stLile-maiiiire  in 

bonis  XTiseM  tew  crushed 

Cold  Frames. 

These  useful  places,  when  occii]iied  with  plants  cannot 
have  too  much  ventilation  when  the  weaHieris  Ce 
Auriculas  are  charming  things,  and  should  have  a lied  of 


the  operations  rel 
fo  under  Garde?!,  Work"  may  he  done  from  ten  di 
%e^t^^'  indicated  with  equally 


dry  ashes  placed  under  them  to  keep  down  damp,  and  the 
plants  must  be  kept  free  from  decaying  leaves.  One  of  the 
best  means  of  keeping  down  damp  in  cold  frames  is  to  take 
out  the  plants,  and  spread  a layer  of  dry  ashes  over  the 
bottom.  Have  the  ashes  fresh  from  the  furnace  if  pos- 
sible. Have  plenty  of  dry  litter  or  Bracken  ready  for 
covering  when  frost  comes. 

Forcing  Early  Asparagus. 

Where  there  are  plenty  of  four  or  five-year-old  roots, 
forcing  may  begin  any  time  now.  Beds  of  leaves  and 
stable-manure  about  4 feet  high,  covered  with  frames  and 
lights,  will  answer  admirably.  Mat  up  the  frames  till  the 
Grass  is  coming  through  the  soil. 

Window  Gardening. 

Violets  and  Roman  Hyacinths  associate  well,  and  a pot  of 
Romans  with  a couple  of  pots  of  Violets,  with  a few  small 
Ferns  or  Mosses,  will  make  a charming  little  group  for  a 
sunny  window.  Small  Ferns  or  Mosses,  and  other  creep- 
ing  plants,  may  be  used  for  covering  the  tops  of  pots  in 
which  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants  are  grown. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

It  is  quite  time  all  the  earlj'-flowering  bulbs  were  in. 
Tulips  should  be  planted  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
November.  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  was  a favourite  time  of  the 


old  florists,  and  though  modern  ideas  are  against  hard  and 
fast  lines  being  drawn,  yet  it  is  not  well  to  delay  the  plant- 
ing much  after  the  time  named.  As  soon  as  the  summer 
bedders  are  cleared  off,  plant  the  beds  with  something  that 
will  make  a good  display  in  spring.  Daisies  are  nice 
edging  plants,  and  have  the  merit  of  being  cheap.  Shady 
borders  may  be  filled  with  Violas  or  Tufted  Pansies,  Primii- 
l.as.  Auriculas,  Forget-me-nots.  I was  looking  through  a 
good-sized  villa  garden  last  spring,  and  saw  a shrubbery 
filled  with  different  forms  of  the  common  Primroses  ; and 
in  the  early  spring,  when  the  leaves  of  the  trees  above 
were  unfolding,  there  is  a wonderful  charm  in  the  colour 
and  perfume  of  a mass  of  Primroses.  The  Wild  Hyacinth 
or  Bluebell  is  another  hardy  British  plant  which  it  it 
were  of  Dutch  origin  would  be  thought  a good  deal  more 
of.  We  do  not  want  to  see  our  woods  or  the  country 
stripped  of  the  Bluebells  and  Primroses,  iiut  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare  of  both  ; and  as  they  will  bear  town 
life,  the  suburban  gardener  might  have  some  of  them.  A 
very  simple  way  of  propagating  Pinks  is  to  dig  them  up 
now  ; pull  them  to  pieces  so  that  each  tuft  of  grass  has  a 
piece  of  thick,  h.ard  stem,  and  plant  firmly,  burying  all 
the  old  stems  in  the  ground.  I like  to  see  good-sized 
patches  of  Pinks ; they  furnish  a cheerful  tint  of  green  in 
winter,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  when  in  bloom 
never  leaves  the  memory.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Privet, 
Laurels,  Ivies,  Willows,  &c.  Also  make  and  plant  cuttings 
of  Briars  for  budding  in  due  time. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Fruit-tree.s  of  all  kinds  nia3'  lie  planted  now.  Avoiil 
deep  planting  on  lieavy  land,  and  if  trees  are  planted  on 
Grass  to  form  orchards  make  the  holes  at  least  5 feet 
deep.  Stake  and  mulch  immediately  after  planting.  There 
are  nurserymen  to  whom  one  might  safely  send  an  order 
and  trust  the  selection  to  them  ; but  those  who  know  the 
sort  of  trees  they  want  should  select  their  own  trees. 
Nurserymen  are  but  mortal,  and  somebody  has  to  have  the 
inferior  trees  ; at  any  rate,  those  who  purchase  earl}'  and 
select  their  trees  have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame  if 
they  do  not  thrive,  and  it  is  worth  something  to  be  able  to 
put  a finger  on  its  faulty  spot  when  a thing  fails,  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  Pruning  of  outdoor  fruits  may  begin 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  fail,  so  as  one  can  see  where  to  cut. 

I believe  in  getting  the  pruning  done  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  leaves  are  down,  and  then  the  garden  can  be 
manured  and  forked  as  soon  as  time  can  be  found.  If  I 
were  laying  out  a new  garden  I should  certainly  grow  the 
things  together  more  than  is  commonly  done.  In  even  a 
small  garden  a plot  of  ground  might  be  given  up  to  fruit 
culture  to  take  in  everything  required  in  the  way  of  fruit. 
If  the  cubnary  department  is  kept  separate  from  the  more 


ornamental  parts  it  might  be  advisable  to  plant  a few 
Apple  and  Pear-trees  among  the  shrubs,  or  even  on  the 
lawn,  selecting  those  varieties  which  produce  the  hand- 
somest fruit,  so  as  to  get  as  much  decorative  value  out  of 
them  as  possible.  Herbs  might  be  used  to  make  a 
division  line  anywhere  where  such  a line  is  required.  A 
bed  of  dwarf  bush  Apples  on  the  Paradise,  with  rows  ol 
Strawberries  between,  would  be  profitable. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  and  crowns  of  the  Seakale  are 
ripened  preparations  may  be  made  for  forcing.  The  plan 
most  commonly  adopted  now  is  to  lift  the  roots,  and  after 
removing  the  thong  or  side  roots — the  latter  being  reserved 
for  planting  to  raise  stock — the  main  roots  may  be  planted 
3 inches  to  4 inches  apart  in  one  of  the  vacant  beds  in  the 
Mushroom-house  ; or  where  there  is  no  Mushroom-house  or 
other  heated  structure  make  up  a hot-bed  with  leaves  and 
stable-manure,  set  a frame  thereon,  put  in  8 inches  or 
10  inches  of  soil,  and  plant  the  roots  therein.  Give  a good 
soak  of  water  to  settle  roots  in  position,  and  then  put  on 
lights  and  cover  frame  with  double  mats  to  keep  out  light, 
and  blanch  the  Kale  when  growth  takes  place,  or  if 
desired  the  crowns  may  be  covered  with  pots,  and  the 
forcing  done  with  leaves  and  manure  in  the  old  way. 
Asparagus  also  may  be  started  now,  and  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  about  a month  if  the  temperature  of  the  bed  is 
slight.  Anything  between  75  degs.  and  85  degs.  will  give 
useful  results  in  forcing  Asparagus.  The  growth  will 
quicken  if  the  bottom-heat  keeps  fairly  steady  at  the 
higher  figure.  Top-heat  may  be  about  «5  degs.  at  night  ; 
but  in  forcing  the  sun’s  warmth  should  always  be  taken 
advantage,  and  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent.  Keep  the 
Winter  Cucumbers’  night  temperate  about  C5  degs.  Day 
temperature  may  rise  to  85  degs.  or  90  degs.  with  sun 
heat ; but  on  dull  days,  and  as  fire  has  to  do  the  work, 
75  degs.  will  be  high  enough.  It  is  better  not  to  run  the 
temperature  up  unless  there  is  light  and  sunshine  to 
consolidate  growth.  Just  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
Tomato  culture  in  winter.  Young  plants  ought  now  to 
be  coming  on  for  planting  early  in  January. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden, 

One  of  the  best  window-plants  at  the  present  time  is 
Primula  obconica.  This  delightful  subject,  though  in 
bloom  more  or  less  every  month  lin  the  year,  is,  after  a 
season  of  comparative  rest,  now  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition, and  even  in  a cool-house  or  window  is  a perfect 
mass  of  bloom.  The  flowers  vary  somewhat  in  both  size, 
form,  and  colour,  or  rather  shade,  this  varying  from  a 
very  pale-lavender  to  nearly  pure-white.  By  selecting 
and  saving  seed  from  the  finest  flowers  of  the  purest  colour 
a decidedly  superior  type  may  in  the  course  of  a few  years 
be  obtained.  In  some  few  cases  this  plant  produces  a very 
unpleasant  irritation  of  the  skin  ; but  it  is  chiefly  delicate 
persons  who  suffer  in  this  way,  and  unless  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  cause,  P.  obconica  may  and  ’ should  lie 
grown  by  all.  The  forms  of  P.  sinensis,  single  and  double- 
flowered,  though  not  quite  so  persistent  in  bloom,  are  equally 
valuable  with  the  last  as  winter  bloomers,  and,  of  course, 
much  more  varied  in  colour.  In  very  smoky  places  these 
two,  with  the  exception  of  certain  bulbs,  are  almost  the 
onl}' subjects  that  can  be  had  in  bloom  without  much  trouble 
or  heat  from  the  end  of  November  until  the  beginning  of 
March.  I have  had  them  simply  smothered  with  blossom 
at  Christinas  and  onwards  in  the  very  heart  of  London, 
wlien  scarcely  anything  else,  except  Roinan  Hyacinths  and 
Scillas.  Camellias  are  good  town  plants,  and  do  well  in 
the  windows  of  a cool  room  if  properly  watered— that  is  to 
say,  giving  no  water  until  the  soil  becomes  nearly  dry,  yet 
never  allowing  the  roots  to  suffer  from  actual  drought. 
The  glossy  leaves  are  easily  cleansed  from  dust,  &o. , with 
a bit  of  sponge,  and  it  is  surprising  how  well  healthy 
plants  flower  in  the  most  unfavourable  places.  Plants 
carrying  plenty  of  buds  now  ought  to  have  some  weak 
liquid-manure  or  soot-water  about  once  a week  now  ; but 
keep  them  cool,  for  if  subjected  to  a temperature  of  more 
than  .50  degs.  or  55  degs.,  many  of  the  buds  will  drop.  An 
occasional  overhead  shower  with  tepid  water  assists  these 
and  similar  plants  greatly,  but  give  it  only  on  fine,  mild 
days.  Orange  and  Lemon-plants  are  almost  equally  orna- 
mental, and  bloorii  freely  (in  the  spring)  in  confined  and 
smoky  gardens,  but  to  do  so  they  require  to  he  grafted. 
The  Persian  Cyclamens  deserve  a good  deal  ol  care  now  ; 
on  a light  shelf  ol  a warm  greenhouse  they  bloom  abun- 
dantly from  December  to  March  in  the  most  unlikely 
places,  and  I have  also  had  them  very  fine  in  the  window 
of  a suburban  residence.  Chrysanthemums  from  cuttings 
struck  in  June  or  July  are  now  swelling  up  their  buds 
nicely,  and  will  be  very  useful  for  the  next  month  or  so. 
Five-inch  or  6-inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough  for  these, 
and  I find  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  one  of  the  very  best  for 
this  mode  of  treatment,  the  flowers  being  large,  very  pure 
in  colour,  and  not  too  early.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  October 
?7th  to  Eocemher  3rd. 

Took  up  the  roots  of  Salvia  patens  and  packed  them  in  a 
box  of  sand.  All  the  care  required  is  to  keep  them  from 
frost.  .Shall  pot  them  about  first  week  in  March  and 
start  ill  heat.  If  more  stock  is  required  the  tops  will  be 
rooted  as  cuttings.  It  is  not  likely  that  anyone  would 
have  too  much  stock  of  this  beautiful  Blue  .Salvia.  I have 
just  lifted  the  stock  of  Lobelia  fiilgeiis  (Queen  Victoria). 
It  is  considered  to  be  quite  h-ardy.  Probably  it  may  be  so 
in  warm  situations  ; but  some  years  ago  I liad  a very  large 
stock  and  got  careless  about  it,  and  there  came  a severe 
winter,  and  every  unprotected  plant  perished.  Fortu- 
nately I had  a few  roots  in  pots  in  a cold-frame,  and  so 
was  able  to  work  up  stock  again.  Since  then  I have  never 
trusted  it  outside  all  winter,  as  the  unforeseen  generally 
happens.  Commenced  pruning  fruit-bushes.  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  being  gone  over  first.  I shall  push  on  the 
work  as  fast  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  as  much  of  it 
done  before  Christmas  as  possible.  There  is  always  a 
pressure  of  work  after  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  and 
what  pnming  remains  to  be'  done  then  is  generally 
delegated  to  other  hands,  and  is  perhaps  less  well  done. 
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It  is  difficult  to  ^et  a man  to  carry  out  one's  ideas  in 
pruning.  Either  too  much  or  too  little  is  done.  Most 
men  have  only  one  system  in  pruning,  and  they  treat  all 
trees^  alike.  This  is  wrong.  Some  trees  require  more 
pruning  than  others,  and  each  tree  should  be  studied  with 
special  reference  to  its  style  of  growth  and  mode  of 
bearing.  The  very  worst  kind  of  pruning  is  to  stub 
every  shoot  back  nearly  to  its  point  of  origin,  and  there  is 
far  too  much  of  this  kind  of  pruning  done.  In  the  case  of 
wall-trees  which  have  filled  their  allotted  space  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  find  outlets  for  growth,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  where  the  trees  have  been  planted  rather  close  I 
have  removed  every  alternate  tree,  and  this  has  improved 
the  trees  left  innnensely  by  giving  them  more  work  to  do. 
Washed  and  trained  Peaches  in  an  early-house.  The  wood 
is  clean  and  well  ripened.  In  pruning  I always  thin 
freely.  There  is  generally  too  much  wood  left  on  Peach- 
trees,  both  under  glass  and  outside.  If  the  young  branches 
are  trained  6 inches  apart  there  will  be  plenty  of  blossom 
to  carry  a very  hea\^  crop,  and  still  leave  lots  to  thin  off. 
Examined  the  borders  and  moistened  thoroughly  all  dry 
places.  Shall  not  start  the  house  before  December,  and  by 
growing  early  kinds  ripe  fruit  may  be  gathered  early  in  May 
without  hard  forcing.  Planted  Roses  of  the  standards  and 
dwarfs.  In  planting  beds  of  Roses— if  the  beds  are  large, 
especially— it  is  better  to  mix  standards  and  dwarfs, 
keeping  the  former  towards  the  centre.  It  lifts  the  mass 
up  and  gives  it  a better  appearance.  A good  deal  has 
been  said  against  Standard  Roses ; but  nurserymen 
generally  sell  all  they  can  grow  if  they  have  good  stems 
and  fairly  good  heads.  The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of 
budding  delicate  Roses  on  tall  .3tems,  and  they  die  in  the 
course  of  a year  or  two. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

PITCHER-PLANTS. 

As  much  uncertainty  and  confusion  of  ideas 
respecting  these  plants  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  the  following  account  of  them  will 
probably  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers.  The 
true  Pitcher-plants  (Nepenthes)  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  islands  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  a few  species  only  being 
found  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  two  in  Madagas- 
car, and  one  in  Ceylon.  About  twenty  species 
in  all  are  known.  They  are  herbaceous  or 
woody  plants,  with  alternate  leaves  of  an 
elongated,  oval  shape,  terminating  in  a tendril 
formed  by  the  excurrent  midrib,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  pitcher  is  developed,  being,  it  is 
supposed,  a modification  of  a gland  situated  at 
the  apex  of  the  midrib.  The  pitchers,  while 
preserving  the  same  general  aspect,  vary  much 
in  size,  shape,  and  colour  in  the  different  species. 
Those  of  N.  Rajah  are  sometimes  12  inches  long 
by  6 inches  in  diameter,  while  those  of  some 
other  species  are  very  much  smaller.  In  all 
the  Nepenthes  the  pitcher  is  surmounted  by  an 
operculum  or  lid,  which  closes  the  pitcher 
while  in  a young  state,  but  as  it  advances  to 
maturity  the  lid  gradually  opens,  and  at  lengtli 
stands  nearly  erect.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
insignificant  and  are  produced  in  spikes  or 
racemes  on  the  end  of  the  stem.  Male  and 
female  flowers  occur  on  different  plants.  The 
principal  kinds  in  cultivation  are  N.  ampullacea 
N.  ampullacea  picta,  N.  distillatoria,  N.  distil 
latoria  rubra,  N.  Dominiana,  N.  gracilis,  N 
gracilis  major,  N.  hybrida,  N.  hybrida  macu 
lata,  N.  Hookeriana,  N.  laevis,  N.  phyllam 
phora,  N.  Rafflesiana,  N.  sanguinea,  and  N 
villosa.  They  all  require  hot-house  treatment, 
and  thrive  best  in  a moist  atmosphere,  with  a 
temperature  of  from  70  degrees  to  80  degrees 
in  summer,  and  a minimum  of  65  degrees  in 
winter. 

The  soil  which  suits  them  best  is  a compost  of 
Sphagnum  and  good  fibrous  peat  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  During  the  summer  they  should  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  v/ater.  Closely 
allied  to  the  Nepenthes  is  the  little  Cephalotus 
follicularis.  This  is  a dwarf,  almost  stemless 
plant,  found  in  marshy  ground  near  St. 
George’s  Sound,  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Australia.  The  pitchers,  which  are  furnished 
with  true  lids,  and  very  much  resemble  those 
of  the  Nepenthes,  vary  in  size  from  1 inch  to 
.3  inches  in  length,  and  are  of  a dark-green 
colour,  tinged  with  blackish-purple  ; the 
mouth  is  ornamented  with  an  annular  disc,  and 
the  lid  is  netted  with  veins  of  reddish-pink.  In 
addition  to  the  pitchers,  this  plant  also  pro- 
duces separate  leaves  of  an  oblong  or  elliptical 
shape.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  a long 
spike  on  a stalk  from  10  inches  to  1.5  inches  high, 
are  insignificant,  consisting  merely  of  a small 
six-parted  calyx,  without  a corolla.  It  should 
be  grown  in  about  equal  parts  of  peat  and  live 
Sphagnum,  and  the  pot  should  be  placed  in  a 
pan  of  water  at  the  warm  end  of  a greenhouse  or 
the  cool  end  of  a stove.  Very  different  from  the 


preceding  are  the  American  Pitcher-plants,  of 
which  there  are  three  genera— viz.,  Sarracenia, 
Darlingtonia,  and  Heliamphora.  The  Sarracenias 
are  confined  to  the  Eastern  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  comprise  six  species — S.  purpurea, 
S.  flava  (see  illustration  on  page  448),  S.  rubra, 
S.  variolaris,  S.  Drummondi,  and  S.  psittacina. 
The  pitchers  of  these  plants  are  very 
unlike  those  of  Nepenthes  in  shape  and  manner 
of  growth.  Springing  from  the  root  of  the 
plant,  they  present  the  appearance  of  funnel- 
shaped  vessels,  usually  standing  erect,  and 
in  some  of  the  species  attaining  a length  of 
3 feet.  On  the  top  of  each  pitcher  there  is  a 
lamina  or  leaf-like  appendage,  which  is 
generally  called  the  lid,  although  it  never 
closes  over  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  as  in 
those  of  the  Nepenthes.  The  inflorescence 
of  the  Sarracenia  is  also  different  from  that  of 
the  Nepenthes,  and  consists  of  a solitary  flower 
of  comparatively  large  size  on  a leafless  scape, 
which  rises  from  among  the  bases  of  the  pitchers. 
The  style  of  the  flower  is  curiously  expanded 
into  a broad  umbrella-shaped  disc,  bearing  the 
five  small  stigmas  underneath  at  the  edge.  From 
the  peculiar  appearance  presented  by  the  flower, 
in  consequence  of  this  expansion  of  the  style,  it 
has  been  popularly  named  in  America  the  “Side- 
saddle-flower.” All  the  Sarracenias  thrive  well 
in  an  intermediate-house,  and  are  best  grown  in 
a mixture  of  peat  and  Sphagnum,  with  enough 
silver  sand  and  small  crocks  to  keep  the  soil 
open ; it  should  also  be  kept  constantly 
and  well  moistened  during  summer,  and  never 
allowed  to  become  dry  in  winter.  S.  purpurea 
has  survived  our  winters  planted  out  in  an  open 
bog-bed.  Of  the  genus  Darlingtonia,  only  one 
species  is  known,  namely,  D.  californica.  This 
is  found  in  marshy  places  in  California,  and 
produces  pitchers  from  15  inches  to  feet  in 
length,  which  have  some  resemblance  to  those 
of  Sarracenias,  but  differ  from  them  in  having 
the  upper  part  arched  over  like  an  inflated 
hood,  from  the  base  of  which,  in  front,  depends 
a broad,  deeply  two-lobed,  wattle-like  lamina. 


wanting.  The  Darlingtonia  may  be  grown  in  a 
pot  in  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  sphag- 
num, care  being  taken  to  keepthepotstandingina 
pan  of  water.  It  has  also  succeeded  admirably 
when  grown  in  the  open  bog-bed.  The  South 
American  genus  of  Pitcher-plants  (Heliam- 
phora), which  is  found  in  the  marshes  of  Guiana, 
is  also  confined  to  a single  species  (H.  nutans). 
The  pitchers  of  this  plant  are  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  Sarracenia,  but  are 
of  a compressed  egg-shaped  form  with  a very 
broad  oblique  mouth,  set  at  an  angle  with  the 
rest  of  the  pitcher.  The  lamina  is  exceedingly 
small  and  almost  triangular  in  shape.  The 
flowers  are  white  or  pale  rose-coloured,  droop- 
ing, and  produced  in  a raceme  on  an  erect 
scape,  which  issues  from  a single  stem-clasping 
leaf  near  the  base.  They  are  usually  four  or 
five  in  number,  and  are  quite  distinct  in  struc- 
ture and  appearance  from  those  of  all  the  other 
Pitcher-plants.  This  plant  has  not  yet  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  except  as  a con- 
trast to  the  other  forms  of  Pitcher-plant, 
appears  to  be  of  little  value.  W. 


A Fan-leaved  Palm  (Pritcliardia  {^randis) 


On  raising  this  lamina  the  orifice  of  the  pitcher 
is  discovered  under  the  hood.  The  inside  of 
the  pitcher  is  thickly  covered  with  short  sharp 
hairs,  pointing  downwards,  and  effectually 
opposing  the  return  of  any  insect  tliat  enters. 
Pitchers  are  sometimes  found  more  than  half 
full  of  the  remains  of  insects  which  have  thus 
perished,  forming  a solid  mass  of  animal  d<ntrk. 
The  pitchers  of  the  Sarracenias  are  furnislied 
with  similar  hairs,  but  less  abundantly.  The 
flowers  of  the  Darlingtonia  are  solitary,  and 
nodding  at  the  apex  of  a smooth  stalk,  which 
is  furnished  with  straw-coloured  scales,  and 
varies  from  2 feet  to  4 feet  in  length.  When 
fully  expanded,  the  flower  is  about  5 inches  in 
diameter ; the  calyx  consists  of  five  straw- 
coloured  acute  sepals  nearly  as  long  as  the 
petals,  which  are  of  a pale-purple  colour.  The 
curious  umbrella-shaped  expansion  of  the  style, 
so  conspicuous  in  the  Sarracenias,  is  entirely 


A FINE  FAN-LEAVED  PALM  FOR  A 
SMALL  POT. 

PniTCHARDIA  GRANDIS. 

In  reply  to  several  queries,  yes,  this  Palm  is 
well  named  grandis,  being  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  noblestFan-leaved  Palms  of  small  or  medium 
growth  yet  introduced.  It  comes  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  therefore  requires  a high 
temperature  in  order  to  grow  it  satisfactorily. 
Its  leaves,  which  are  of  a deep,  shining  green, 
are  massive  yet  elegant  in  their  arrangement  on 
the  plant.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
better  contrast  than  this  plant  makes  growing 
in  close  proximity  to  the  slender  Cocos  Weddel- 
liana.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  to  wliich  no 
illustration  can  do  justice,  as  regards  conveying 
a full  idea  of  its  beauty.  Being  a slow  grower, 
it  will  be  years  before  it  gets  too  large  for  even 
a comparatively  small 
liouse.  Its  cultivation 
is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  other  heat-requir- 
ing Palms.  It  needs 
efficient  drainage, 
plenty  of  water,  and 
attentive  shading  in 
order  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  being 
scorched  inbrightsun- 
shine.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bull,  of 
Chelsea.  The  leaves 
of  these  Palms  are 
stated  by  Seemann  to 
be  used  as  fans  and 
umbrellas  in  the  Fec- 
jee  Islands.  In  a 
shower  of  rain  they 
are  so  worn  on  the 
back  of  the  head  as  to 
throw  off  the  water 
behind  the  wearer. 

T.  B. 

1202— Culture  of 
the  Cyclamen.— 

It  is  often  very  dis- 
tressing to  see  the 
poor  samples  one 
meets  with  in  private 
gardens  of  this  lovely 
flower  generally,  yet  it  is  worth  any  amount  of 
pains.  Now  is  a good  time  to  sow  the  seeds. 
Row  them  in  pans,  drain  them  well,  use  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  equal  proportions,  sift 
and  place  the  coarse  at  bottom,  press  the  soil 
modei'ately  firm,  make  holes  J of  an  inch  deep 
and  inches  apart,  one  seed  in  each  liole,  cover 
in,  water,  put  them  in  the  greenhouse,  or,  better 
still,  in  the  stove,  cover  the  pan  with  a slate  or 
board.  They  will  commence  germinating  in  about 
six  weeks,  but  they  are  rather  irregular  in  doing 
this.  They  must  have  plenty  of  light  from  the 
■ commencement.  Always  shade  from  sun,  and 
keep  them  near  the  glass.  A temperature  from 
60  degs.  to  70  degs.  should  be  maintained,  and 
a moist  atmosphere.  A few  degrees  less  is 
better  in  very  cold  weather.  If  “Beta”  has 
only  a greenhouse,  with  a temperature  of 
45  degs.  to  50  degs.,  the  seed  is  better  sown  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  as  this  gives 
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them  a good  start.  They  should  be  syringed 
once  or  twice  a day,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  outer  atmosphere.  About  the  middle  of 
January  pot  them  off  singly.  Use  plenty  of 
drainage,  say  one-third  in  3-inch  pots,  cover  the 
corm  half-way,  not  more,  use  soil  as  before,  give 
a good  watering,  treat  them  as  before.  When 
the  sun  gets  very  powerful,  something  more 
than  a thin  shade  is  necessary.  I always  watch 
the  leaves.  They  should  be  stiff.  If  the  shelves 
had  strips  of  wood  at  the  sides,  you  might  cover 
the  shelf  with  coal-ashes,  with  the  dust  sifted 
out,  as  they  enjoy  this  cool  material.  About 
the  end  of  May  they  should  be  transferred  to 
a cold-frame.  The  strongest  may  have  a shift 
into  a 54  pot.  They  should  be  syringed  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon.  In  July  or 
August  they  should  have  their  final  shift. 


the  strongest  into  ,32’s,  the  rest  into  48’s. 
When  being  transferred  from  3-iuch  pots  the 
following  compost  may  be  used  : Loam,  one 
part  ; leaf-mould,  lialf  a part  ; well-decayed 
cow-manure,  half  a part ; and  coarse  grit  or 
sand,  half  a part.  When  the  pots  are  getting 
full  of  roots,  weak  manure-water  may  be  used 
twice  a week  with  advantage.  Towards  the 
end  of  September  place  them  on  a shelf  in  the 
greenhouse.  Three  things  must  be  kept  in 
mind — viz.  (1),  the  temperature  must  be  kept 
as  even  as  possible,  say,  from  45  degs.  to 
60  degs.  by  sun-heat — or  from  55  degs.,  never 
beyond  70  degs.  ; (2),  freedom  from  insects ; 
green- fly  is  most  troublesome,  and  should  be 
removed  on  the  first  appearance,  either  by 
brushing  them  off  into  some  water  or  fumi- 
gating ; (3),  never  forget  to  shade  them  on 
sunny  days.  The  second  year’s  treatment  : It 
is  recommended  by  some  good  growers  after 
blooming  let  them  rest  for  about  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks  by  withholding  water,  then  shake 
them  out  and  repot  into  the  same  sized  pot, 
then  treat  them  as  seedlings  the  previous 
summer,  giving  them  one  shift  the  following 
August.  Never  keep  them  too  dry  ; as  a general 
rule,  the  plants  are  kept  in  their  flowering-pots 
all  the  summer,  in  cold  frames.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  on  the  top  of  the  corms  there  are 
several  crowns  ; these  must  all  be  preserved. 
I believe  why  so  much  failure  occurs  is  because 
the  plants  have  either  suffered  from  drought 
or  these  crowns  have  been  dried  up  by  the  sun 
for  the  want  of  shade.  This  year  I repotted 
mine  in  the  middle  of  July;  after  watering 
them  I covered  them  with  some  Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and  it  facilitated  their  starting  marvellously. 
This,  I hold,  is  a grand  secret,  and  one  I shall 
adopt  in  the  future.  If  any  reader  has  tried 
plunging  into  bottom-heat  I should  be  glad  of 
an  account  ? — G.  Selden. 

1242. — Climbing  Fuchsias. — If  you  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  planes  as  climbers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut 
them  down,  Remove  one  or  two  main  stems,  and  in 
sprin?  shorten  the  side-shoots  which  issue  from  them  back 
to  one  or  two  buds.  Do  this  before  growth  advances  far 
at  the  ends  of  the  long  shoots.  When  the  plants  break 
afresh  after  pruning  repot  into  fresh  soil.— Pexdkx.ms. 

1262.— Heating  a greenhouse.  — in  reply  to 
“T.  B.,”yes,  two  rows  of  hot-water  pipes  (one  flow  and 
one  return)  are  quite  suflicient  to  keep  out  the  frost  and 
more  besides.  1 have  a greenhouse,  30  feet  by  8 feet  by 
9 feet  high,  in  which  in  midwinter  I can  maintain  from 
4.6  degs.  to  5.5  degs.  of  heat  at  night  with  one  How  and  one 
return  pipe.  I purchased  my  apparatus  from  ar  advertise- 
ment in  G.irdenisg.— W.  II. 


LITTLE  KNOWN  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Urceooiiaris  Ceibrani. 

In  reply  to  queries,  this  plant  is  of  special 
interest  botanically  and  horticulturally.  To 
gardeners  it  is  valuable  as  an  addition  to  easily 
grown  free-growing  stove  plants  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Eucharis,  whilst  botanists  are  specially 
interested  in  it  because  of  its  so-called  bigeneric 
origin.  In  July,  1892,  Messrs.  Clibran,  of 
Altrincham,  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  flowers  of  a 
Eucharis-like  plant  which  was  labelled  Eucharis 
amazonica  and  Urceolina  aurea.  Shortly  after- 
wards Dr.  Masters  described  it  under  the  name 
it  now  bears,  and  it  has  since  been  distributed 
by  Messrs.  Clibran.  The  form  and  pose  of  the 
flowers  certainly  indicate  the  relationship  with 


Urceolina,  whilst  the  Eucharis,  which  was  the 
seed-bearing  parent,  predominates  in  size  and 
colour.  The  plants  flower  freely,  every  period 
of  growth  having  been  followed  or  accompanied 
by  a flower-spike.  The  flowers  are  borne  with 
the  young  leaves  and  the  plant  is  evergreen-like 
the  Eucharis,  whereas  Urceolina  is  deciduous. 
The  flowers  are  pure- white  when  fully  open,  but 
there  is  a tinge  of  yellow  on  the  buds.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  loose  umbels  on  erect 
scapes  about  18  inches  long,  strong  scapes  bear- 
ing about  six  blossoms.  The  leaves  are  as  large 
as  those  of  the  Eucharis,  and  not  unlike  them 
in  texture  and  shade  of  green.  Whether  it  is 
a true  hybrid  or  a seed  sport  from  Eucharis 
amazonica,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  plant.  W. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  S. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  manner  in  which  the  plants  are  arranged 
when  placed  inside  the  house  must  depend 
upon  circumstances,  such  as  the  means  at  com- 
mand of  the  cultivator  and  personal  taste. 
Where  practicable  an  effective  way  of  grouping 
them  is  much  the  best,  as  considerable  pleasure 
is  derived  in  examining  them  and  comparing 
varieties.  Some  growers  place  them  carelessly 
on  the  floor,  but  this  is  slovenly.  Peach-houses 
and  vineries,  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered, 
suit  them  admirably.  The  leaves  from  the 
fruit  named  will  be  falling  by  the  time  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  housed,  thus  admitting 
suflicient  light.  No  harm  is  caused  by  shorten- 
ing back  the  shoots  of  the  Vines  as  well  as 
cutting  away  all  lateral  growths  to  give  the 
Chr3'santhemums  all  the  light  possible.  The 
plants  should  be  arranged  in  a long  sloping 
bank,  as  this  is  the  best  position  both  for  ob- 
servation and  convenience  of  attending  to  them. 
If  the  house  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  their 
being  arranged  sloping  towards  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  thus  looking  northward,  much  time 
w'ill  be  saved  in  shading  the  blooms,  as  the 
plants  naturally  shade  one  another.  If  exhibit- 
ing is  a point  to  consider,  it  is  wise  to  place  the 
Japanese  varieties  in  a house  by  themselves,  so 
that  more  fire-heat  can  be  given  them  during 
the  time  the  blooms  are  developing,  as  this  fine 
section  develops  the  florets  easier  and  finer  also 
under  the  influence  of  a little  artificial  heat.  No- 


where, however,  are  the  Japanese  varieties  more 
effective  than  in  a large  conservatory  where 
Palms  are  the  chief  inmates,  but  it  often  happens 
that  these  structures  are  too  moist  to  suit  the 
developing  blossoms.  In  all  oases  place  the 
plants  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible  so  that 
they  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  light.  The 
colours  of  each  are  by  this  means  brought  out  in 
truer  character  that  they  can  be  where  the  light 
is  diffused.  The  flower-stems  also  do  not  be- 
come drawn  up  weakly  as  when  the  plants  are 
far  from  the  glass.  If  the  peduncles  are  weak 
it  is  an  indication  that  the  flowers  will  not 
be  so  good,  except,  of  course,  where  the 
variety  is  characteristic  in  this  respect.  As 
much  space  should  be  allowed  between  the 
plants  as  possible.  When  arranged  in  a solid 
bank  the  bottom  leaves  of  the  inside  examples 
will  quickly  turn  yellow  and  fall  ; but  I do  not 
know  that  so  much  harm  can  happen  to  them 
in  consequence,  because  by  the  time  that  occurs 
the  bottom  leaves  will  have  carried  out  their 
functions  and  the  flowers  will  be  three  parts 
developed.  We  have  high  back  walls  to  the 
vineries  and  Peach-houses,  these  being  excellent 
for  training  the  taller  specimens  to.  Many 
varieties  unfortunately  run  up  10  feet  high,  and 
to  the  exhibitor  these,  even  so  tall,  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  To  provide  places  for  these 
extra  tall  sorts,  where  high  houses  are  not 
available,  many  schemes  have  to  be  resorted  to, 
even  to  training  them  up  the  wires  of  the 
vineries  between  the  Vines,  allowing  the  flowers 
to  hang  downwards.  In  the  case  of  Incurved 
varieties  this  is  a good  plan,  the  petals  being 
more  inclined  to  incurve  correctly  towards  the 
centre  of  the  bloom  than  when  they  are  erect, 
especially  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Queen 
family,  which  is  an  important  section  to  the 
exhibitor.  E. 


Damping  in  the  blooms.— Complaints 
of  “ damping  ” are  common  this  season,  brought 
on,  no  doubt,  by  the  growth  being  less  ripened 
this  year  than  in  seasons  when  more  sunlight 
prevailed.  But  there  are  other  causes  of  decay 
in  the  florets,  one  being  faulty  ventilation  and 
cold,  and  another  want  of  shade.  The  blooms 
must  not  be  chilled  by  cold  draughts.  It  is 
therefore  wise  not  to  allow  air  through  the 
front  ventilation.  The  structure  may  receive 
abundance  of  this  if  the  top  lights  only  be 
opened.  Enough  fire-heat  should  be  employed 
to  keep  the  glass  dry  inside  and  give  an  atmos- 
phere pleasant  to  be  in,  but  not  too  hot  and  dry. 
Very  dark-crimson  varieties  are  more  liable  to 
damping  than  are  other  colours ; these  should 
therefore  be  shaded.  An  easy  means  of  doing 
this  is  to  fasten  thin  sheets  of  paper  above  such 
sorts,  as  it  is  not  well  to  always  shade  the 
whole  collection.  Shade  is  helpful  to  all  kinds 
just  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning  after  a cold 
night,  before  the  sun  strikes  the  glass.  This 
gives  time  for  the  inside  to  become  dry,  and 
prevents  the  flowers  from  becoming  scorched 
through  the  contact  of  the  sun  with  accumu- 
lated moisture.  Overfeeding  with  stimulants 
assists  the  mischief,  because  the  roots  are 
killed  and  cannot  do  their  proper  work.  It 
is  well,  again,  to  do  the  watering  required 
early  in  the  day  so  that  all  moisture  may  be 
dried  up  before  night.  If  a floret  exhibits 
signs  of  decay,  pull  the  same  out  promptly,  as 
the  disease  is  catching  and  the  whole  flower 
will  speedily  be  ruined.  The  fine  Japanese 
Colonel  W.  B.  Smith  is  one  of  the  first  to 
become  spoiled,  but  generally  these  colours  (the 
bronzes)  are  the  least  susceptible ; sorts  like 
E.  Molyneux,  with  thick  heavy  petals,  do  not 
easily  decay.  The  Whites  must  be  watched, 
as  well  as  all  thin-petalled  kinds,  but  damping 
may  be  reduced  to  a minimum  if  care  be  taken 
in  air-giving  and  watering. — H.  S.  L. 

1251.— Using  Cucumber  - frames.— 

Cucumber-frames  may  be  utilised  for  striking 
cutting  of  Calceolarias,  Pansies,  and  Violas 
during  the  winter,  but  they  need  no  bottom 
heat.  The  latter  would  be  useful  in  early 
spring  for  raising  choice  seedlings  and  propa- 
gating cuttings  of  anything  choice  and  scarce.  In 
December  you  might  begin  by  forcing  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  and  a mild  heat  would  be  of  assist- 
ance in  gently  forcing  bulbs  such  as  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Double  Roman,  and  Paper- v/hite 
Narcissus  into  flower.  In  January  or  February 
early  Potatoes  could  be  planted  and  Radish- 
seed  sown  on  the  surface. — Pendennis. 
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HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

EARLY  BULBS  FOR  A ROOM. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  plenty  of  flowers  in 
their  rooms  at  Christmas  should  now  lose  no 
time  in  making  a selection,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
utilise  the  autumn  sunshine  to  force  them  natur- 
ally in  the  best  way,  and  they  should  be  potted 
directly  they  can  be  obtained,  in  relays,  how- 
ever, if  a succession  of  blossoms  is  desired  from 
November  to  January,  lam  now  speaking  of 
I Early  Roman  Hyacinths,  Paper-white  Narcis- 
sus, Freesias,  Van  Thol  Tulips,  and  Double 
Roman  Narcissus,  all  of  which  will  flower  early 
if  started  while  the  sunshine  is  yet  powerful, 
and  grown  in  the  open  air  until  the  October 
‘ frosts  set  in,  covering  the  time  when  flowers  are 
j rarest,  and  filling  our  rooms  with  delicious 
j fragrance  in  mid-winter.  The  first  thing  to  do 
I is  to  prepare  the  soil,  as  this  should  be  together 
in  a dry  place  for  a few  days  at  least  before  it  is 
j used,  when  the  mixture  of  soot  will  drive  out 

1 all  insects  and  worms.  Bulbs  do  not  require 
very  rich  soil,  as  a ride,  and  a compost  of 
half  good  light  loam,  a quarter  of  leaf-mould 
(well  decayed  and  free  from  sticks),  and 
a quarter  of  sharp  sand,  will  suit  all  Hyacinths, 
Narcissus,  Tulips,  &c.  Soot  should  be  added  in 
the  proportion  of  not  more  than  a twentieth 
part  of  the  whole,  both  for  its  strong  manurial 
properties,  and  to  drive  out  insects,  and 
although  it  is  well  to  allow  the  compost  after  a 
thorough  mixing  to  be  together  for  a time  until 
quite  dry,  it  should  be  carefully  moistened  with 
water  from  a rosed  pot  before  it  is  used,  making 

fit  fairly  damp,  but  not  clogged  with  water. 
Roman  Hyacinth  bulbs  should  be  placed  near 
the  surface,  three  or  four  in  a pot,  as  close 
together  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  a good  group, 
being  partly  covered  with  soil,  which  should  not 
be  pressed  down,  or  they  will  be  apt  to  start  up 
out  of  place  as  they  grow.  After  potting  place 
them  on  a border  of  ashes  out-of-doors,  if  possible 
against  a sheltered  sunny  wall,  and  cover  them 

2 inches  deep  with  fine  coal-ashes,  taking  this 
off  when  they  begin  to  grow,  which  will  be  in 
from  three  to  four  weeks’  time,  when  they 
can  be  placed  in  a sunny  window,  and 
will  quickly  produce  their  flowers,  which, 
though  small,  are  extremely  elegant  and  sweet- 
scented.  The  first  Roman  Hyacinth  flowers 
early  in  November  ; for  a succession  the  bullis 
sliould  be  potted  every  ten  days  or  so,  until  the 
end  of  September.  Double  Roman  and  Paper- 
white  Narcissus  (grandittora  being  the  best  of 
these)  are  charming  flowers,  easily  had  by 
early  potting  by  Christmas  time  or  before. 
They  can  be  treated  the  same  as  Roman 
Hyacinths,  the  bulbs  being,  however,  placed 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  thickly  as 
possible,  and  covered  for  a few  weeks  with 
ashes,  in  the  open  air,  until  they  start.  During 
this  time  they  will  require  no  water  (if  potted 
ill  moistened  soil  as  above),  the  heavy  dews  and 
rain  supplying'  enough — in  fact,  in  the  case  of 
very  heavy  rain  bulbs  should  be  covered  with  a 

I piece  of  wood,  slightly  slanted  to  allow  of  the 
rain  passing  off  without  entering  the  pot. 
Freesias  must  not  be  covered  at  all  with 
ashes,  being  planted  rather  deeply  in  the 
pot.  They,  too,  do  best  in  the  open-air 
in  autumn,  with  as  much  sun  as  possible. 
Van  Thol  Tulips,  if  potted  early,  will  bloom  by 
the  beginning  of  January  in  a window ; they 
should  be  covered  with  ashes  out-of-doors,  as 
'the  Narcissus  and  Hyacinths.  They  do  best  in 
very  light,  sandy  soil,  in  a well-drained  wooden 
box,  about  8 inches  deep,  from  which  those 
which  show  bloom  first  can  be  easily  raised 
and  placed  together,  three  or  four  in  a small 
pot.  Just  as  the  buds  open.  They  are  very 
pretty  for  old  China  bowls  or  vases,  in  groups, 
with  fresh  green  Moss  laid  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  if  raised  carefully,  when  the  soil 
is  wet,  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  tepid  water, 
do  not  at  all  object  to  the  operation  ; but  they 
must  not  be  subjected  to  sharp  draughts  or  gas, 
as  these  are  fatal  to  them,  and  all  bulbs  just 
beginning  to  flower  should  be  covered  at  night 
with  newspapers  to  prevent  a ehill  when  the 
room  is  swept  in  the  morning.  They  are  other- 
wise fairly  hardy  ; but  early  blooms,  which  have 
been  to  a certain  extent  forced,  require  special 
care  that  they  are  not  destroyed  before  they 
spen,  I.  L.  R. 


DECORATIVE  PLANTS  FOR  A HOUSE. 

Before  winter  sets  in  and  flowers  become 
scarce,  it  will  be  well  to  reinforee  the  “ furnish- 
ing ” plants  for  the  house,  especially  as  these 
are  far  more  likely  to  do  well  when  they  have 
been  out-of-doors  in  summer  (hardening,  as  they 
should  be)  than  when  removed  suddenly  from 
the  moist  warmth  of  a forcing-house  to  the 
chilling  dry  air  of  a room  or  passage. 

Palms  usually  rank  first  as  furnishing  plants, 
and  amongst  these  the  Kentias  (especially  K. 
Belmoreana  and  K.  australis)  will  be  found 
satisfactory.  Another  good  Palm  is  Seaforthia 
elegans,  a beautiful  plant ; Cocos  Weddelliana, 
too,  is  suitable  for  furnishing,  as  well  as  Chamae- 
rops  Fortunei  and  C.  humilis,  also  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  Corypha  australis,  and  Phoenix  dactyli- 
fera  (the  Date  Palm).  To  select  suitable  sized 
plants  for  the  drawing-room,  the  hall,  or  the 
staircase,  it  is  desirable  to  visit  the  collection  of 
a good  Palm-grower,  as  otherwise  it  is  difficult 
to  ensure  that  the  special  effect  needed  shall  be 
secured.  The 

Drac^nas  are  equally  valuable  for  decorative 
purposes,  but  only  a few  of  them,  such  as  D. 
indivisa  and  D.  congesta,  &c.,  will  stand  well  in 
the  house,  for  it  requires  a strong  constitution 
in  a plant  which  is  liable  to  sudden  changes, 
sharp  draughts,  and  even  gas,  perhaps,  which 
few  plants  can  endure. 

Aspidistra  lurida,  with  its  variety  variegata, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  of  room  plants,  if  its 
broad  leaves  are  kept  elean,  and  another  excel- 
lent furnishing  plant  which  will  stand  a little 
gas  is 

Ficus  elasticus  (the  India-rubber-plant), 
with  handsome,  shining  leaves  of  great  size. 

Grevillea  robusta  (the  Australian  Silky 
Oak)  is  a remarkably  elegant  furnishing  plant, 
more  like  a tall  Fern  in  effect,  having  graceful, 
drooping  foliage,  much  serrated,  and  very  Fern- 
like.  More  uncommon  and  also  very  beautiful  is 

Centaurea  ragusina  candidissima,  which 
forms  a perfectly-shaped  specimen  plant  about 


a foot  high,  with  most  elegant  foliage  of  the 
most  silvery  white,  looking  like  a Fern 
frosted  with  silver.  This  plant  has  hitherto 
been  too  much  confined  to  the  open  border, 
where  it  is  used  in  a young  state  for 
edging  with  great  effect  ; but  during  the 
second  year  it  becomes  such  a remarkably 
beautiful  specimen  plant,  as  to  be  invaluable  for 
furnishing  purposes,  especially  as  a change  from 
the  constant  green  of  the  rest. 

Eulalia  japonica  zbbrina,  a tall  Grass  with 
striped  leaves,  is  very  elegant  when  well  grown  ; 
and  this  plant  will  bear  dividing  after  it  has 
eeased  to  grow,  when  it  will  make  several  useful 
specimens.  These  lighter  things  are  useful  as 
contrasting  with  the  broad,  heavy  foliage  of 
Palms,  India-rubber-plants,  &c.,  and  can,  of 
course,  be  reinforced  with  Ferns,  especially  such 
as  will  stand  room -work  best. 

Pteris  tremula  is  an  excellent  room  plant, 


very  graceful  and  strong  in  constitution.  The 
new  variety,  P.  tremula  Sinithi,  is  handsomely 
crested,  and  retains  the  same  useful  hardiness 
as  its  progenitor.  Many  of  the  Pterises  will 
live  in  a room,  although  they  find  the 
draughts  of  a hall  or  passage  very  trying, 
P.  cretica  albo-lineata  and  P.  serrulata, 
being  both  very  suitable  for  room  work.  The 
Adiantums(Maiden-hairs)  arenotnearly  so  easily 
managed,  and  should  have  a corner  away  from 
fire-heat,  and  absolutely  without  draughts  to  live 
at  all  in  a room  in  winter  ; they  will  not  stand 
any  gas  whatever,  and  need  carefully  watering. 

Lomaria  Gibba  is  a handsome  furnishing 
Fern,  very  distinet,  and  more  like  a Tree-Fern 
in  shape,  and  the  British  Hart’s-tongue 
(Scolependrium  vulgare),  of  which  many  beau- 
tiful varieties  are  now  in  the  market,  is  very 
useful  for  cold  situations,  as  it  is  of  course 
perfectly  hardy.  All  this  beautiful  foliage  will 
set  off  the  fewer  flowers  of  winter  to  great 
advantage,  especially  the  bright  blossoms  of 
spring  bulbs,  such  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and 
Narcissi ; giving  an  elegant  and  refined  effect  to 
the  house,  which  nothing  else  can  impart.  Well- 
established  plants  in  pots  should  be  selected,  as 
they  will  then  be  prepared  to  endure  their 
change  of  quarters  with  equanimity,  v.'hile  it 
will  take  a long  time  for  a newly-potted  plant 
to  do  well.  I.  L.  R. 


PERNS. 

AN  EASILY  GROWN  STOVE  FERN. 

Brazilian  Blechnum  (Blechnum 
brasiliense). 

This  is  a magnificent  stove  Fern,  whicli,  with 
age,  rises  upon  an  erect  and  somewhat  stout 
stem  ; indeed,  I have  seen  the  stem  attain  a 
height  of  nearly  4 feet.  Before  sucli  a size  is 
attained,  however,  the  stem  usually  gets  weak 
at  the  base  and  falls  over,  and  commences  to 
root  closer  to  the  crown ; but  anyone  having 
such  plants  of  this  Fern  I would  advise  to  turn 
them  out  and  place 
younger  specimens  in 
their  place,  as  the 
fronds  of  these  aged  ex- 
amples become  smaller, 
and  are  not  nearly  so 
luxuriant  as  those  of 
younger  plants.  There 
are  few  Ferns  easier  to 
grow  than  this  Brazi- 
lian Blechnum,  and  cer- 
tainly verj7  few  that  are 
so  ornamental  even  in 
a small  state.  The 
fronds  of  B.  brasiliense 
are  broadly  lanceolate 
in  outline,  and  once 
divided,  the  divisions 
being  broad  and  rich 
rosy-pink  when  young, 
which  as  the  frond  in- 
creases in  age,  gradually 
passes  into  deep-green. 
On  vigorous  examples  I 
have  seen  the  fronds 
nearly  5 feet  long  ; they 
are,  however,  more 
often  seen  from  1 foot  to 
.3  feet  high.  This  plant 
enjoys  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  and  the 
temperature  of  a stove 
to  develop  its  beauty.  I have  seen  it  used 
in  the  greenhouse  in  summer,  but  in  such  a 
situation  it  usually  presents  a half-starved 
and  miserable  appearance ; and  whilst  there 
are  such  quantities  of  Ferns  which  will 
thrive  admirably  in  greenhouse  temperature,  it 
is  not  wise  or  satisfactory  to  press  the  services 
of  unwilling  subjects.  Most  amateurs  are  fond 
of  using  peat,  and  peat  only,  for  their  Ferns. 
For  coarse  feeding  plants  like  the  present  I 
would  advise  the  potting  material  to  be  com- 
posed of  half  peat  and  half  yellow  loam,  and 
about  a third  river-sand.  J. 


This  List  of  New  Inventions  is  specially  com- 
piled for  this  paper  by  E.  Eaton,  C.E.,  Patent  Agent,  27, 
Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  London,  E.O.  19,6S6,  J.  E. 
Ransome,  Implements  for  Cultivating  Land  ; 19,328,  H. 
Coleman  and  P.  Plaister,  Automatic  Trap  for  Rats  and 
Mice  ; 19,335,  C.  H.  Teicher,  Improvements  In  or  Relating 
to  Hay-tedders. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

MICIIAUXIA  CAMPANULOIDES. 

A REMARKABLE  and  highly  ornamental  plant  of 
the  Bellflower  family,  growing  from  3 feet  to 
8 feet  high.  The  fltwsrs  are  white,  tinged 
with  purple,  and  are  arranged  in  a pyramidal 
candelabra  like  head,  which  makes  it  very 
striking  and  distinct.  It  is  usually  considered 
a biennial,  but  sometimes  it  flowers  the  third 
and  even  the  fourth  year.  It  should,  however, 
be  treated  as  a hardy  biennial,  and  seedlings 
should  be  raised  annually,  so  as  always  to  have 
good  flowering  plants.  It  flourishes  best  in  a 
moist  and  deep  sandy  loam.  This  is  one  of  the 
plants  only  occasionally  seen  good,  and  there- 
fore the  enthusiastic  cultivator  will  take  all  the 
greater  pride  in  trying  to  grow  it  well.  Its 
fine  stately  form  and  tall  stature  are  very 
effective  when  the  plant  is  tastefully  placed  in 
the  mixed  border,  or  a nook  to  itself  in  a choice 


HERBACEOUS  MEADOW  SWEETS 
(SITR.UAS). 

These  constitute  a beautiful  class  of  plants 
which  should  be  seen  in  every  garden.  Amongst 
the  best  are  Goat’s  Beard  (S.  Aruncus).  This 
IS  a vigorous  perennial  from  3 feet  to  5 feet 
high.  It  is  beautiful  in  foliage  and  habit,  as 
well  as  in  flower.  Its  blossoms  are  freely  pro 

duced  in  large  gracefully-drooping  plumes.  S. 
Aruncus  is  as  good  in  midsummer  as  the  Pampas 
Grass  is  in  autumn.  It  is  valuable  for  groupino' 
with  other  fine-foliaged  herbaceous  plants.  It 
will  grow  well  in  ordinary  soil,  but  succeeds 
best  in  a deep  moist  loam.  S.  astilboides  is  a 
hardy  variety  from  Japan,  with  white  feathery 
plumes. 

The  Dropwort  (8.  Filipeudula)  is  a very 
pleasing  British  species.  It  has  loose  terminal 
clusters  of  yellowish-white  flowers — these  are 
often  tipped  with  red.  When  the  flower-stems 
are  pinched  off  this  8pir;ea  forms  an  effective 


ESrX;.-—  •' 


bed  of  evergreen  shrubs.  Warm  and  sheltered 
borders,  and  borders  on  the  south  aide  of  walls, 
seem  to  suit  it  best.  It  is  a native  of  the  Levant. 

Gr. 

amellus— These 

are  the  two  finest  Asters  in  bloom  now  They 
are  quite  dwarf,  A.  amellus  the  dwarfer  of  the 
two  but  both  are  very  handsome  in  their  superb 
depth  of  colour.  Ihe  least  known  is  A.  acris 
which  grows  about  2 feet  high  and  is  quite 
bushy  making  a dense  clump  of  leafage,  hidden 
almost  by  the  abundance  of  light  mauve-purple 
flowers,  conspicuous  for  the  narrowness  of  the 
florets.  In  the  cool  September  days  it  is  charm- 
’”8  ’f,  f"’  should  not  be  associated 

with  anything,  but  stood  out  in  a mass,  so  that 
one  can  thoroughly  enjoy  the  distinct  and 
charming  colour  A.  amellus  is  sometimes 
called  A.  bessarabicus,  but  this  is  merely  a form 
ot  It,  also  A.  amclloides,  and  in  a good  packet  of 
seed  one  might  get  all  the  forms.  The  finest 
varieties  are  very  rich  in  colour,  the  flowers 
large,  deep-purple,  and  borne  profusely,  gainine 
in  contrast  with  the  deep-green  leaves  and  dark- 
coloured  stems.  A bod  of  this  is  a fine  picture, 
and  m gardens  sulhciently  large  should  be  got  • 
l)ut,  of  course,  in  .smaller  places  this  is  not  pos- 
sib.e.  Any  soil  will  suit  dwarf  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  but  the  position  should  be  open.— C.  T. 

12j0.— Pentetemong  in  winter.— Un- 
less your  position  is  warm  and  sheltered,  these 
are  rather  risky  subjects  to  leave  out  all  winter 
iou  may  place  a mouml  of  sandy  soil  or  ashes 
arouncl  the  base,  and  so  keep  them  fairly  well  • 
but  It  IS  wiser  to  lift  and  store  in  a cool-frame.  A 
better  plan  would  ha\’e  been  to  propagate  from 
cuttings  111  August  ; keep  them  in  pots  until 
April,  and  then  transplant.  A very  little  pro- 
tection IS  all  they  need,  and  this  more  as  a safe- 
guard against  frost  and  wet  combined— P.  U. 

■ - Jake  cuttings  of  the  side  shoots  or 

j,rowing  tops  in  the  autumn,  winter  them  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  in  a window,  pot  them  off 
singly  in  April,  and  plant  out  in  May.  Every 
one  will  make  a good  flowering  plant  the  same 
summer.  The  cuttings  will  root  freely  in  a 
frame  in  September  or  in  October  if  kept  in  a 
greenhouse  heated  sufficiently  to  exclude  frost. 
As  the  plants  are  by  no  means  hardy,  and 
usually  succumb  if  left  exposed,  this  is^iy  far 
the  best  way. — B.  C.  R,  ^ 


edging  plant,  rendering  it  very  distinct  from 
many  plants  used  for  edgings.  The  double 
variety  IS  very  useful  in  the  mixed  border  and 
lor  cutting.  It  thrives  in  ordinary  soil,  and  is 
easily  multiplied  by  division  of  the  tufts 

Queen  of  the  Prairie  (S.  lobata)  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  the  hardy  Spineas,  and  grows 
from  18  inches  to  .36  inches  high.  Its  deep  rosy- 
carmine  flowers  are  in  large  terminal  clusters. 
Its  leaves  are  pointed  and  irregularly  toothed. 
It  is  valuable  for  planting  in  the  mixed  border, 
on  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  or  in  beds  among 
groups  of  the  best  perennials.  Similar  to 
S.  lobata  are  the  handsome  S.  Humboldti  and 
o.  digitata. 

S.  PALMATA  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
herbaceous  species,  and  is  amongst  the  finest 
of  hardy  plants.  It  has  handsome  palmate 
foliage,  and  it  bears  in  late  summer  broad 
clusters  of  lovely  rosy-crimson  blossoms.  When 
well  grown  it  is  4 feet  high,  but  it  is  often  less 
than  halt  that  height.  Being  considered  tender 
It  IS  grown  largely  in  pots,  but  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  thriving  well  in  moist,  deep  loam,  which 
IS  well  enriched  by  decayed  manure.  It  is  a 
fine  plant  for  many  positions  in  large  rock- 
prdens,  in  borders,  or  on  the  margin  of  shrub- 
beries, and  It  may  bo  naturalised,  as  it  is  quite 
vigorous  enough  to  take  care  of  itself.  This 
Spiraea  looks  best  in  masses.  The  variety 
elegans  is  said  to  be  a hybrid.  The  flowers  are 
a pale-pink,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  best  forms 
ot  o.  palmata. 

Britlsh  Meadow  Rweet  (S.  Ulmaria).— This 
plant  would,  no  doubt,  be  considered  of  high 
merit  if  it  were  an  exotic.  It  is  seldom  culti- 
vated, but  worse  things  are  often  seen  in  our 
borders.  It  deserves  a place,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  in  the  mixed  border,  on  the 
margins  of  shrubberies,  or  in  the  rougher  parts 
of  pleasure-grounds,  where  it  may  be  planted 
with  other  things  that  do  not  require  much 
looking  after.  Almost  any  moist  soil  will  suit 
it.  Ihe  variegated-leaved  form  is  ornamental. 

1-213.— Blue  Sa,l  vias  in  winter.— It  is  best  to  ore- 
sen  e the  roots*.  Lift  them  and  cut  down  the  tops,  p acin‘>- 
of  moist  soil,  or  in  a fri&t-proo'f 

be  effeei Ja’?  ” ‘ ■ Propagation  iiiav 

be  effected  by  division  in  sprin^. — Pf-ndennis. 

12^0.— Hy  acinths  in  g asses.— If  the  bulbs  after 
Ati-t-®  Slaves  are  kept  in  some  out-of-the-way 

dark  place  for  about  a month  or  six  weeks,  ami  then 

wfll' come  ail  rilht!^^^^  " 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA  CALUMMATA. 

A CORRESPONDENT,  “ M.  C.,”  complains  that  he 
cannot  manage  this  plant  well,  and  asks  for 
advice  how  to  treat  it  in  order  to  make  it  flower 
freely  ? It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  character- 
istics of  this  lovely  hybrid  to  be  a bad  doer, 
which  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is 
without  doubt  a most  beautiful  flower.  It  is  a 
cross  between  the  lovely  C.  Aclandi*  and 
C.  intermedia,  the  first-named  being  also  al 
difficult  plant  to  manage,  and  it  is  from  thia 
parent,  no  doubt,  that  it  iulierits  this  peculiaritvv' 
It  was  raised  by  M.  Bleu,  of  Paris,  and  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  liybrid  Cattleyas  tliat  has  been, 
produced.  In  habit  of  growth  and  size  of  its^ 
bloom,  it  more  resemliles  G.  Aclandin-.  The 
plant  is  of  dwarf  growtli,  producing  somewhat 
slender  clavate  bulbs,  which  are  clothed  by 
brownish-purple  sheathing  bracts ; the  leaves 
are  oblong  and  of  a pale-green,  and  the  spike 
appears  from  the  apex  of  the  bulbs.  Whenwel 
grown  and  given  the  proper  treatment  that  i 
it  is  said  to  be  very  free-flowering,  am 
to  produce  blooms  twice  during  one  season  ; bii 
it  generally  flowers  about  the  present  time.  ’ Th 
blossoms  measure  each  over  4 inchesiii  diameter 
the  sepals  and  petalsaresimilar  and  nearly  equal 
of  a creamy-white  ground  colour,  flushed  witl 
rose,  and  profusely  spotted  with  mageixta-purple 
the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  largo,  meetiuj 
over  the  column,  and  much  recurved  at  th* 
tips,  of  a pale-rose  on  the  inner  surface,  and  o 
a much  deeper  shade  outside  ; the  front  lolie  i.- 
also  large,  with  undulated  margin,  of  a very 
deep  magenta-purple  on  both  sides  throughout 
the  large  column  being  of  the  same  shade.  ] 
have  noticed  this  beautiful  Uattleya  doing  r 
markably  well  when  grown  in  a hanging^ 
basket,  and  suspended  near  the  roof,  where  ff 
can  obtain  an  abundance  of  sunshine,  but  shaded 
from  the  hot  sun  during  the  middle  of  tlie 
summer  months.  The  drainage  should  be  good; 
and  a compost  used  consisting  of  good  fibrous- 
peat  and  8phagnum  Moss,  with  a few  small 
nodules  of  charcoal  added  ; but  only  a small 
quantity  of  material  is  needed  around  its  roots. 
The  water  must  be  supplied  with  care,  and 
during  the  winter  months  sufficient  must  be 
given  to  keep  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling.  With 
these  dwarf-growing  Cattleyas  disappointment 
often  occurs  by  not  keeping  them  clean  and  freoj 
from  insects,  white  scale  being  the  worst  enemy, 
and  therefore  an  occasional  washing  is  neces- 
sary. These  small  plants  amply  repay  for  any 
little  extra  attention  that  may  be  bestowed  upor 
them,  for  their  flowers  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  whole  genus,  and  they  require 
but  little  space.  Matt.  Bramble, 

China  Asters  for  cutting.  — In  my) 

opinion  there  is  no  strain  of  Aster  equal  to  the 
Victoria  for  this  purpose.  The  flowers  are 
massive,  finely  formed,  the  habit  of  growl  h is 
vigorous,  the  colours  well  varied,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  with  great  freedom.  I 
have,  however,  seen  strains  of  this  Aster  that 
were  the  reverse  of  good,  the  form  of  the  bloom 
being  imperfect,  midway  between  the  true 
Victoria  and  the  imbricated  sections.  These 
mongrel  strains  do  not  seem  to  possess  the 
vigour  and  compact  sturdy  growth  which 
characterises  the  true  Victoria  Aster.  To 
ensure  a supply  of  good  blooms  from  mid- 
August  till  the  end  of  iSeptemher  one  needs  to 
make  two  sowings,  Ihe  first  in  gentle  warmlh 
early  in  April,  the  other  in  a cold-frame  a| 
fortnight  later.  In  this  way  the  second  will  boj 
coming  into  bloom  just  as  the  others  are  passingl 
away.  8ome  of  the  best  beds  of  Asters  I ever! 
had  were  from  seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground! 
in  April  and  never  disturbed.  If  one  has  plenty 
of  seed  this  way  of  growing  Asters  may  be 
tried  ; but  in  a wet,  cold  spring  many  of  ihe] 
seeds  will  fail  to  germinate. — J.  G.  B.  i 

1244.— A small  garden.  — Gooseberries 
and  Currants  may  be  trained  to  wires,  tying  in 
the  shoots  9 inches  apart,  pinching  back  the  side 
growths  in  summer  to  four  leaves,  and  shorten- 
ing back  to  an  inch  in  winter.  The  best  way* 
of  training  the  main  shoots  is  on  tlie  cordon 
system  ; but  the  trees  should  be  trained  from 
the  first  with  this  object.  They  do  equally  welt 
on  wails,  and  wlien  the  main  liranohes  are  once  i 
established  the  trees  remain  fruitful  for  many  ’ 
years. — Pendennis. 
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SPRING  CABBAGES. 

This  is  a good  time  to  plant  out  the  main 
crop  of  spring  Cabbages,  and  as  no  crop  is  more 
generally  appreciated,  a little  extra  care  be- 
stowed on  them  will  not  be  misplaced.  Many 
people  recommend  a sheltered  spot  for  spring 
Cabbages,  but  I think  it  will  be  found  that 
many  others  who  plant  right  out  in  the  open 
field  not  only  cut  their  early  spring  Cabbages 
quite  as  early  as  those  in  the  sheltered  garden, 
but  certainly  much  finer,  for  those  who  have 
nothing  but  the  open  field  to  plant  in  take  more 
pains  to  get  good  sturdy  plants  by  sowing  early 
and  planting  early.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
there  is  usually  a good  deal  of  ground  cleared 
of  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  this  should  be 
manured  and  dug  up  deeply,  then  set  out  the 
rows  about  2 feet  apart  for  small  garden 
Cabbages,  and  a little  more  for  large  sorts. 
Select  the  finest  plants,  and  let  them  well  into 
the  soil,  pressing  it  firmly  about  the  roots  with 
a dibber,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  stir  the  surface  with  a hoe,  and  if  sings 
are  troublesome,  dust  with  soot  and  lime,  and 
i-  grubs  eat  the  plants  off  below  tlie  soil  they 
must  be  sought  for  and  destroyed.  I find  a 
little  soil  drawn  up  to  the  stems  a great  lielp  in 
keeping  the  plants  steady  in  windy  M'eather 
and  preserving  the  steiiis  from  frost,  and 
amongst  the  host  of  varieties  now  on  sale  there 
are  few  to  surpass  Early  Rainham,  Wheeler’s 
imperial,  and  Enfield  Market. 

J.  G. , Goxjmrt. 

1-88.  Toniato-hoilSGS. — Some  few  are 
constructed  in  this  way.  I have  built  them 
thus  myself  but  not  very  many,  though  I 
leally  don  t know  why.  The  Worthing  growers 
produce  their  tomatoes  chiefly  in  span-roofed 
houses,  each  lo  feet  to  30  feet  in  width,  with 
low  brick  walls  and  louvres  or  ventilating  boxes, 
with  Haps,  built  in  them  here  and  there.  But 
a very  good  and  cheap  Tomato-house  may  be 
constructed  on  stout  posts,  with  two  widths  of 
J-inch  planking,  one  each  side,  instead  of  brick- 
work.  I have  usually  made  them  with  the  posts 
of  4-mch  by  3-incli  stuff,  3 feet  in  the  ground 
(this  part  being  well  charred  or  tarred),  and 
18  inches  or  2 feet  out.  A 4 inch  or  5-inoh  by 
3 inch  plate  is  mortised  on  to  the  tops  of  these, 
and  carries  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters.  For 
the  sides  I use  fl  inch  boards,  1 inch  or  14  inch 
thick,  well  tarred;  tlie  lower  width  being 
nailed  to  the  posts,  which  should  be  about  5 feet 
apart,  and  the  upper  one  cut  into  5 feet 
lengths,  of  which  one  is  nailed,  and  the  next 
hung  to  the  plate  with  2^-inch  butts  alternately 
to  act  as  ventilators  when  required.  Of  course 

T!^ oilly  good  for  summer  work. 

i>.  C.  XV. 

1281.— Butter  Beans.— These  are  the 
same  thing  as  the  “ Wax-pod  ” Beans,  and  arc 
so  called  from  the  yellow  colour  and  semi- 
translucent  appearance  of  the  pods,  which 
should,  as  you  say,  be  cooked  whole,  and  are 
deliciously  tender,  and  well  flavoured.  There 
are  several  varieties,  but  the  two  chiefly  culti- 
vated in  this  country  are  the  dwarf  Golden 
Wax-pod  or  Butter  Bean  and  the  Mont  d’Or  or 
climbing  variety.  Both  are  as  easily  grown  as 
the  ordinary  dwarf  and  runner  Beans.  I have 
an  American  catalogue  in  which  no  less  than 
fi  ve  varieties  of  duiav/ Wax-pod  Beans  and  four 
kinds  are  enumerated,  including  the 
Black  Wax,  White  Wax,  Golden  Wax,  Ivory- 
pod  Wax,  and  Wax-date  Beans.— B.  C.  R. 

12;4.  — Tomato  disease.  — Yes,  this 
disease  is  very  likely  to  reappear  again 
next  season-in  fact,  it  is  almost  sure  to  do 
so;  but  you  must  remember  that  you  can 
destroy  or  prevent  its  appearance  on  the 
to  lage  and  sterns  by  a timely  application  of  the 
solution  of  sulphur  of  copper  and  lime.  If  the 

rZun.T?  f remoyed  and 

rep  aced  by  fresh  material,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  root  a 
good  dose  of  lime.  Could  not  Cucumbers  or 
some  other  crop  be  grown  for  a year  or  two. 
When  the  spores  would  perish  ? B.  C.  R. 


12M— Spinach. -The  seedling  Spinach  has  been  eaten 
Iiy  slugs,  or  it  has  damped  oft  from  being  sown  toothicklv 
It  IS  too  late  to  sow  again  now.  Dig  up  the  ground  giv- 


LETTUCE  CULTURE. 

To  have  Lettuces  in  good  condition,  crisp  and 
well  blanched  all  the  year  round,  requires,  in 
addition  to  the  necessary  means  and  space,  a 
good  deal  of  forethought.  One  of  the  greatest 
aids  to  good  Lettuce-culture  is  a deep,  rieh 
soil  ; and  it  is  far  easier  to  make  it  deep  and 
rich  enough  in  the  first  instance  than  to  struggle 
on  through  a hot,  dry  summer  on  a poor, 
hungry  soil,  harassed  by  the  necessity  for  inces- 
sant waterings  to  keep  the  plants  from  running 
to  seed.  All  other  things  in  Lettuce-culture  are, 
in  a sense,  subordinate  to  this — and  the  next 
matter  is  frequently  sowing  and  planting.  Where 
the  demand  is  regular  and  constant,  a small 
sowing  of  two  or  three  sorts,  made  once  a 
fortnight  from  February  till  September,  will 
ensure  a supply  and  save  a good  deal  of  annoy- 
ance. The  first  sowing  should  be  made  in 
February,  in  a gentle  hot-bed,  if  possible  ; or, 
if  the  hot-bed  cannot  be  spared,  then  a box  or 
two  may  be  sown  and  placed  near  the  glass  any- 
where in  a little  warmth,  to  be  gradually  hard- 
ened off  and  finally  planted  out  in  April.  This 
planting  will  succeed  the  last  sowing  made  in 
the  previous  September,  and  very  frequently 
the  finest  Lettuces  of  the  season  will  be  pro- 
duced from  this  February  sowing.  Toward  the 
end  of  June  and  through  July  sow  on  the  north 
side  of  a wall,  and  thin  the  plants  out  according 
to  the  size  of  the  kinds  grown  ; 8 inches  apart 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  small  Cabbage  Lettuce, 
whilst  the  larger  kinds  of  Cos  and  Cabbage  will 
require  10  inches  or  a foot  of  space. 

Sow  IN  DRILLS,  as  it  giv^es  facility  for  fre- 
quently stirring  the  soil  with  the  hoe.  The 
thinnings,  if  desired,  may  be  planted  else- 
where ; but  if  the  season  is  hot  and  dry  those 
that  have  not  been  transplanted  will  probably  be 
the  most  satisfactory.  When  hot,  dry  weather 
sets  in,  mulch  with  rotten  dung,  if  possible, 
between  the  rows,  laying  it  nearly  up  to  the 
plants  ; this  will  save  a deal  of  labour  in  water- 


difficulty — in  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  some 
of  the  skill  and  energy  devoted  to  forcing 
Potatoes,  Carrots,  &c.,  should  not  be  diverted 
to  Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers,  both  of  which  are 
excellent  vegetables  for  the  work,  and  will  repay 
any  care  bestowed  upon  them.  When  I had  to 
furnish  winter  salads  largely  I had  a four-light 
pit  that  had  two  3-inch  hot-water  pipes  along 
the  front.  This  pit,  with  others,  was  filled  with 
tree  leaves,  and  was  used  for  forwarding  early 
Strawberries,  and  afterwards  it  came  in  for 
various  uses  during  the  summer.  Early  in 
October  the  bed  of  leaves  was  turned  over,  and, 
if  dry,  watered,  made  firm  again  by  treading, 
and  about  10  inches  of  good  soil  was  placed  on 
the  top,  which  brought  up  the  surface  to  within 
13  indies  or  18  inches  of  the  glass.  The  soil  was 
allowed  a few  days  to  settle,  and  the  pit  was 
then  planted  w'ith  tlie  most  suitable  sorts  of 
Lettuces.  There  was  a very  gentle  bottom - 
heat,  and  the  hot-water  pipes  could  be  used 
when  necessary.  The  growth  of  the  Lettuces 
was  always  rapid  and  clean,  and  beautifully 
crisp  and  white  when  tied  up  for  a short  time. 
In  our  cold,  wet,  foggy  climate  Lettuces  under 
glass  in  winter  are  sometimes  attacked  by 
mildew  ; but  where  there  is  the  command  of 
the  least  amount  of  artificial  heat,  to  keep  the 
air  ill  motion  and  dispel  damp,  there  is  not  much 
trouble  from  mildewL  Amongst  thoroughly 
reliable  kinds  of  Cos  Lettuce  other  than  the  one 
previously”  mentioned,  may  be  included  the 
Paris  White  (here  figured)  and  the  Black-seeded 
Bath  ; and  of  Cabbage  Lettuces  three  good  kinds 
are  as  follow  ; Paris  Early  Market,  Tom  Thumb, 
and  Hardy  Hammersmith.  E. 


Our  Rradicrs’  Illustrations:  Lettuce  “ Paris  White  Cos.” 
Enirraved  for  Gardkninu  Illustratkd  from  a iiliotovraiih  .stmt 
liy  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


ing.  The  last  autumn  sowing  should  be  made 
about  the  middle  of  September,  on  a warm  south 
border,  to  stand  in  the  seed-bed  over  the  winter, 
as  it  frequently  happens  that  small  plants 
survive  a severe  winter  when  larger  ones  picrish. 
An  excellent  very  old  Cos  Lettuce  is  the 
Green  Winter  variety.  It  is  hardy,  firm,  com- 
pact, and  very  solid,  and  yields  a hea.vy  crop 
for  the  moderate  size  of  the  plants.  Lettuces 
required  for  late  autumn  or  winter  salads, 
when  nearly  full-grown,  are  very  easily  injured 
by  frost.  There  are  manj'  ways  of  protecting 
them,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  lift  them 
carefully  with  balls  of  earth  attached  to  the 
roots,  and  plant  them  under  frames.  In 

Forcing  Lettuce,  where  good  winter  salads 
are  in  request,  and  ample  means  are  allowed  for 
their  production,  there  is  not  the  slightest 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTJ'IS. 

The  extreme  mildness  of  the  season,  combined 
with  an  almost  entire  absence  of  sunshine,  and 
more  or  less  of  rain  almost  every  dajq  causes 
growth  to  be  very  luxuriant  in  all  gietn  crops. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a superabundance  of 
green  voget.ibles  of  all  kinds  ; 
but  the  rapidly-decreasing  hours 
of  daylight  warns  us  to  make 
preparation  for  winter,  and  the 
following  operations  ought  not  to 
be  long  delayed — viz.. 

Cabbages  for  main  spring  crops 
should  be  got  out  at  once,  so  that 
they  may  get  well  rooted  before 
winter  comes  on,  and  directly 
they  are  large  enough  in  the  seed- 
bed they  ought  to  be  transferred 
to  their  final  quarters,  as  when 
they  stand  thickly  together  they 
get  drawn  up  and  long  in  the 
stem,  and  never  make  such  nice 
dwarf  plants  as  those  that  are 
put  out  small.  The  soil  should 
be  deeply  cultivated,  and  libe- 
rally manured  for  Cabbages,  as 
the  quicker  they  grow  in  spring 
the  crisper  and  better  will  be  the 
produce.  Plant  out  in  rows,  2 feet 
apart,  and  only  grow  the  small, 
quick-hearting  kinds  for  early 
garden  crops.  Wheeler’s  Imperial 
and  Early  Rainham  are  as  good 
as  any. 

Cauliflowers  of  the  Autumn 
Giant  kind  are  now  very  abun- 
dant and  fine,  the  mild,  wet 
weather  having  suited  this  crop 
remarkably  well,  but  the  market/ 
price  is  extiemely  low.  iSeed  of 
the  Early  London  for  planting 
out  in  spring  should  be  sown  in 
boxes,  and  wintered  in  cold  frames.  Any  small 
plants  that  were  sown  out-of-doors  early  in 
September  should  now  be  pricked  out  under 
hand-glasses,  as  there  is  no  better  plan  of  pro- 
tecting them  through  the  winter  for  first  crop. 

Carrot. — Where  these  were  sown  early  in 
spring  they  will  now  be  fully  grown  and  fit 
for  storing  for  winter  use  ; but  if  any  were 
sown  at  Midsummer  they  will  now  be  growing 
rapidly,  and  are  certainly  much  more  tender 
and  better  flavoured  if  left  in  the  soil  until 
required  for  use. 

Celery  will  now  need  frequent  attention  in 
the  way  of  earthing  up  ; a dry  day  should  be 
selected  for  the  operation,  and  all  side.growths 
cleared  away;  then  pack  the  soil  very  fiimly 
around  the  stems,  but  be  sure  that  the  roots  aie 
well  moistened  before  moulding  up. 
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Lettuce  to  stand  the  winter  has  been  very 
much  eaten  off  by  slugs  during  the  late  showery 
weather  ; frequent  surface-stirring  to  keep  the 
soil  rough  appears  to  check  the  slugs  as  much 
as  anything,  and  dusting  with  soot  is  very 
beneficial.  The  Cabbage  varieties  appear  most 
in  request. 

Spinach  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and 
not  too  closely  picked  at  this  time  of  year. 

Turnips  of  late  sown  crops  should  be  kept 
clean,  and  well  thinned  out  to  get  them  well 
hardened  to  stand  the  winter.  Any  that  are 
fit  for  use  may  be  kept  until  very  late  in  the 
winter  by  pulling  them  up  and  laying  intrenches, 
so  that  the  bulbs  are  covered  with  soil. 

Tomatoes  have  ripened  very  poorly  out-of- 
doors  this  season,  but  the  fully-grown  green 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  JUDAS-TREE  (CERCIS  SILIQUAS- 
TRUM). 

According  to  Loudon,  this  (a  flowering-spray  of 
which  is  here  figured)  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1596;  still,  it  is  uncommon,  especially 
in  recently  planted  gardens.  The  Judas-tree  is 
very  distinct  in  aspect.  It  will  flower  freely 
when  only  a few  feet  high,  and  from  its  numerous 
branches  it  then  often  forms  quite  a shrub.  Its 
flowering  season  is  during  the  month  of  May, 
when  the  leafless  branches  are  covered  with 
deep,  rose-coloured  flowers.  They  are  borne 
not  only  on  the  smaller  shoots,  but  on  the 
large  branches  and  main  trunk.  Directly  after 
flowering  the  kidney  - shaped  leaves  are 
developed,  and  when  fully  expanded  their 
peculiar  light  bluish-green  tint  is  conspicuous. 
When  young  it  usually  branches  freely,  but 
after’  a time  the  style  of  growth  becomes 
more  irregular.  An  old  tree  has  usually  a 
flat-topped,  wide-spreading  head.  In  this  stage 
it  forms  a highly  picturesque  tree,  especi- 
ally where  isolated  on  a lawn  or  in  a similar 
position.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  pods, 
which  attain  a length  of  about  6 inches,  and 
they  are  noticeable,  especially  after  the  leaves 


Flowering-shoot  of  the  Judas-tree  (Cercis  sili.|uastruin) 


dies,  if  cut,  and  hung  up  in  any  warm  place, 
will  keep  up  a supply  for  some  time  to  come. 

Late  A pi‘X.e.s  and  Rears  must  now  be  gathered 
and  stored  in  cool,  dry  rooms,  so  as  to  prolong 
the  supply  as  long  as  possible.  Rears  are 
plentiful,  but  good  keeping  Apples  are  a thin 

J.  G.,  Oos2,orf. 

B&Piy  Toin3.tiO©S. — From  experi- 
ence, I say  there  is  no  use  whatever  trying 
to  raise  Tomatoes  from  seeds  or  otherwise 
intended  for  fruiting  next  May,  unless  you 
have  or  can  give  proper  heat— that  is  to  say 
hot-water  pipes— from  this  until  next  Marcli  (and 
youi  house  seems  to  stand  in  an  open  aspect) 
along  with  60  degs.  by  niglit  with  a rise  of 
5 degs.  or  10  degs.  by  day  when  the  sun  shines. 
It  would  require  a considerable  amount  of  skill 
to  have  good  fruit  by  May,  even  if  you  had  good 
plants  at  present  to  start  with.— P.  0.  D. 

1292. -Tomatoes  in  pots.-Yes,  Tomatoes  can  be 
grown  well  m pots  fmni  10  inches  to  18  inches  diameter 
and  good  crops  obtained,  with  the  aid  of  plenty  of  manure- 
water,  of  course.  TOe  chief  disadvantage  of  this  mode  of 
culture  IS  that  in  hot  weather  the  labour  of  watering  is 

goSl  nmtlmd.^'^.  ^ -ry 


1268.— Treatment  of  Begonias.— They 

must  be  lifted  and  stored  away  in  boxes 
filled  with  very  dry  earth,  silver  sand,  or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse during  the  winter  months, 
keepmgthem  safe  from  frost.  A dry  cellarif  frost- 
proof would  do,  or  under  the  stage  of  a green- 
house,  but  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  drip 
from  the  stage  above.  In  the  case  of  pot-plants 
It  IS  simply  necessary  to  let  the  stems  gradually 
die  down,  and  withholding  water.  Lay  the 
pots  on  their  sides  underneath,  and  they  will  be 
safe  from  drip.  In  the  case  of  such  things  as 
luberous  Begonias,  Dahlias,  and  Gannas,  it  is 
drip  that  kills,  soon  rotting  the  roots. C.  T. 

Aria.— This  is  sometimes  called  the 
\V  lute  Beam-tree,  but  so  far  as  I know  the  fruit  has  not 
beeii  used  as  a preserve  ; but,  seeing  that  Pyrus  japonioa 
and  its  varieties  furnish  fruit  fit  for  preserving  I see  no 
reason  why  the  one  referred  to  in  this  communication 
should  not  be  used  m the  same  way. — J.  C.  C. 


have  fallen,  for  the  pods  remain  on  some  time 
longer.  Among  other  ways  in  which  the  Judas- 
tree  may  be  planted  is  in  the  form  of  a small 
group,  whicli  will  be  especially  bright  during 
the  flowering  season.  Though  it  does  not 
attain  its  picturesque  style  of  growth  for  some 
years,  yet  it  flowers  freely  enough  when  small. 
It  IS  of  slow  growth,  so  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  even  a thriving  plant  outgrowing  its 
allotted  space.  Occasionally  quite  an  old 
specimen  of  this  Cercis  is  seen  with  not  always 
a tree-like  habit  and  a spreading  head  of 
branches,  for  sometimes  the  branches  are  pushed 
out  not  far  from  the  ground,  and  continuing  to 
grow  they  gam  considerably  in  weight.  It  is 
necessary  then  to  support  them.  The  Judas- 
tree  reaches  a height  of  20  feet  to  30  feet,  but 
It  takes  many  years  to  reach  that  size.  The 
tree  is  a native  of  Southern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  derives  its  popular  name  of  the 
Judas-tree  from  its  being  thought  by  some  that 
it  was  the  tree  on  which  Judas  went  and  hanged 
himself,  I once  saw  a bush  of  it  forced  gently 
into  bloom  a few  years  ago,  the  result  being 
towards  the  end  of  March  it  was  profusely 
flowered,  the  blooms  of  scarcely  so  deep  a tint 
as  when  they  are  allowed  to  open  outdoors, 
but  still  they  were  very  distinct  and  pleasing, 
ihe  various  kinds  of  Cercis  are  scattered  over 
a considerable  part  of  the  world,  for  though  we 
have  Init  three  species  in  cultivation,  the  above- 
mentioned  Judas-tree  is  a native  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor  ; C.  canadensis  occurs 
through  a considerable  tract  of  country  in 
North  America,  while  C.  chinensis,  as  implied 
by  its  name,  is  a native  of  China,  but  also  found 
in  Japan.  The  most  ornamental  of  the  three  is, 
however,  the  old  European  form.  The  Judas- 
tree  and  its  allies  are  not  particular  as  to  soil, 
^ough  a rather  deep  open  loam  suits  them  best. 
Their  roots,  like  many  others  of  the  Leguminosie, 
p down  deeply.  They  may  be  increased  by 
layers,  but  are  usually  raised  from  seed,  and  to 
this  circumstance  is,  no  doubt,  owing  the  fact 
that  a certain  amount  of  variation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  colouring  of  the  flowers,  T. 


Trees  struck  by  lightning.  — It  is  not 

unusual  to  read  of  trees  being  struck  by  light- 
ning to  the  extent  of  dismembering  the  bole  of 
many  of  its  principal  branches,  but  I never  re- 
member a case  in  which  lightning  did  so  much 
damage  over  a wide  area  of  any  district  as  a 
storm  did  that  occurred  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton 
Dene  towards  the  end  of  August  last.  The 
first  indication  I saw  of  it  was  the  disfigure- 
ment of  the  leaves  of  some  Oak-trees  that  over- 
hang  my  own  garden.  All  the  foliage  on  the 
east  side  of  a line  of  trees  200  feet  in  length 
was  quite  browned  on  the  edges  by  the  electric 
fluid.  A few  days  later  I visited  a garden  five 
miles  distant  where  three  standard  Plum-trees 
had  been  affected  in  the  same  way.  In  that 
case  it  was  principally  on  the  west  side.  Not 
only  were  the  leaves  completely  shrivelled  up, 
but  one  side  of  the  fruit  as  well.  As  a conse- 
quence, a good  crop  of  fruit  was  rendered 
worthless.  Calling  upon  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
gardener,  at  Norton  Manor,  Taunton,  a few 
days  since,  he  pointed  out  to  me  several  trees 
amongst  others  that  had  been  injured  from  the 
same  cause.  Possibly  this  note  may  help 
someone  to  understand  how  trees  in  their 
gardens  have  been  disfigured  in  a way  they  could 
not  understand.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
I have  known  isolated  Coniferous  trees  perma- 
nently disfigured  in  the  same  way. — J.  C. 
Cearke. 

1290.— Berberis  vulgaris.— I have  never 
seen  this  Berberis  bear  fruit  when  the  plants 
are  young,  and  want  of  age  is  probably  the 
cause  of  your  plant  not  fruiting.  The  most 
fruitful  plants  are  those  which  have  stood  for 
many  years  without  being  either  pruned  or  the 
roots  disturbed.  At  the  same  time,  if  I had  a 
plant  growing  vigorously,  and  its  branches 
er.croaohiiig  on  other  plants  or  a walk,  I should 
not  hesitate  to  remove  them  ; but  to  prune  this 
Berberis  in  any  other  way  would  be  a mistake. 
It  is  just  possible  that  spring  frost  may  injure 
the  blossoms  sometimes. — J.  C.  C. 

1284.— Treatment  of  a Pyracantha. 

I am  afraid  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  your 
case  but  to  wait  patiently  until  the  berries  set  of 
their  own  account.  I expect  the  plant  is  in  full 
vigour  and  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  when  this 
plant  berries  freely.  Certainly  no  sort  of  pruning 
will  do  it — rather  the  contrary.  Preserve  all  the 
main  branches  you  can,  so  that  they  are  not  too 
much  crowded,  and  nail  in  some  of  the  side 
growths  from  these,  for  it  is  that  sort  of  growth 
that  furnishes  the  berries,  and  not  the  soft  sappy 
shoots  which  are  sure  to  be  tlie  result  if  you 
prune  too  much. — J.  C.  C. 

125.5.— Shrubs&herbaceous  plants.— 

Heliotrope,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Rhynchosper- 
mum  jasminoides,  Bouvardia  (B.  Humboldti 
corymbiflora  is  very  fragrant),  Boronia  mega- 
stigma, Acacia  armata,  Olea  fragrans,  Indian 
Azalea,  Orange,  Myrtle,  Lemon  Verbena,  and 
for  the  twelfth  Oak-leaved  “Geranium 
Celsia  arcturus,  or  Babingtonia  camphorosime 
Twenty  best  hardy  herbaceous  plants  ; Chrys 
anthemum  uliginosum,  C.  maximum.  Holly 
hocks  in  vars..  Asters  (perennial),  ditto,  Heli 
anthus  multiflorus  major,  Harpalium  rigidum 
Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Doronicum  Harpur-Crewe 
Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  Spiraea  Aruncus,  S 
palmata,  and  S.  venusta.  White  Antirrhinum 
Aquilegia  chrysantha,  Geum  coccineum  fi.-pl. 
Dielytra  spectabilis.  Campanula  pyramidalis 
Anemone  japonica  alba.  Digitalis  (hybrid) 
Papaver  nudicaule,  P.  orientale,  Pyrethrum 
roseum,  and  Paeony. — B.  C.  R. 

1118.— Propagating  Clematis.— Cut- 

tings of  Clematis  will  strike  in  heat  in  spring, 
when  the  wood  is  soft,  or  you  may  propagate 
by  grafting  about  February.  The  latter 
is  performed  b3’’  taking  a portion  of  stem 
with  two  buds,  shortening  the  leaf-stalks 
attached  to  within  an  inch,  and  cutting  the 
stem  below  into  a wedge.  This  is  placed  in  a 
slit  formed  in  a piece  of  root  obtained  from  a 
common  variety  of  Clematis,  such  as  C.  vitalb.a 
(Traveller’s  Joy).  The  grafts  are  tied  securely 
with  matting,  and  then  placed  in  a moist  hot- 
bed, with  a gentle  temperature,  where  they 
remain  imtil  rooting  and  top  growth  eommences, 
when  they  are  potted  singly.  Continue  the 
warm  treatment  for  a short  time,  or  till  fairly 
established,  then  adopting  cooler  treatment. 
Layering,  another  excellent  method  of  propa- 
gation, may  be  carried  out  now.  Bring  a shoot 
from  a growing  plant  down  to  the  soil,  which 
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may  be  prepared  by  lightening  it  up  with  a 
fork,  mixing  in  some  light  material  and  plenty  of 
sand.  On  the  under  part  of  the  shoot  make  an 
incision,  cutting  upwards  through  a joint  to 
form  a tongue  similar  to  preparing  a Carnation 
layer,  and  peg  this  part  down  securely  into  the 
soil,  covering  with  more,  so  that  the  shoot  for  a 
length  of  at  least  6 inches  is  completely  buried. 
The  shoots  should  be  prepared  at  those  parts 
where  the  wood  is  firm  and  partially  ripened. 
In  twelve  months  the  layers  will  be  rooted,  and 
are  ready  for  removal,  being  usually  stronger 
than  those  raised  from  cuttings. — Pendennis. 


A PRETTY  ROCK  PLANT. 

Pratia  angulata. 

There  are  but  few  prettier  subjects  for  the  rock 
garden  than  this  New  Zealand  plant.  It  creeps 


Pratia  angulata. 

over  the  surface  of  the  soil  after  the  manner  of 
the  Fruiting  Duckweed  (Nertera  depressa).  The 
flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  the  common 
dwarf  Lobelia,  are  borne  very  profusely,  and  are 
of  a pure-white  colour.  In  autumn  they  are 
replaced  by  numerous  violet-coloured  berries, 
about  the  size  of  large  Peas.  If  placed  on  an 
exposed  part  of  the  rockery,  with  ample  room 
to  spread,  an  abundance  of  blossoms  will  be  the 
result.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  a desirable 
little  plant.  It  is  also  very  desirable  for  culti- 
vating in  suspended  pots  during  summer  and 
winter,  as  its  slender  wiry  shoots  are  laden 
with  small,  plum-coloured  berries.  It  is  of 
simple  culture  ; if  grown  in  pots  it  requires  the 
cool,  moist  atmosphere  of  a frame  or  house. 

Gr. 

ROSES. 

1260.— Training  Roses  in  a bed.— I 

could  have  given  “ E.  M.  H.”  more  sound  advice 
if  I knew  whether  large  or  miniature  Rose 
blooms  were  wanted.  One  cannot  possibly  be 
secure  of  an  even  surface  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  general  bedding,  but  as  12  inches  to  18  inches 
is  given,  I think  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
plant  the  Polyantha  class  thickly.  We  have 
Little  Dot,  Little  Pet,  Perle  d’Or,  The  Pet, 
Golden  Fairy,  and  others,  which  bloom  most 
profusely  and  continuously,  while  they  seldom 
exceed  the  height  given.  “ E.  M.  H.”  asks  the 
best  method  of  training  Roses  at  this  height  and 
in  a large  bed.  Now  this  entirely  depends  upon 
the  class  of  Rose,  but  I should  plant  the  class  as 
suggested,  or  else  peg  down  others  of  free 
growth,  although  not  so  vigorous  as  to  come 
under  the  same  heading  as  Gabrielle  Luizet, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Mrs.  Paul  (to  select  from 
the  three  chief  classes).  All  free  growers  are 
amenable  to  the  pegged-down  culture,  but  it 
means  considerable  work  and  more  or  less  atten- 
tion all  through  the  season.  Our  Fairy  Roses, 
however,  seldom  exceed  the  given  height,  and 
are  always  pretty  and  effective.— P.  U. 

1253.— Best  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses. 

—It  IS  not  an  easy  matter  to  pick  out  twelve 
varieties  of  Tea  Roses,  because  some  equally  as 
good  must  be  left  out.  You  will,  however,  find 
the  following  all  good  doers,  and  that  is  the 
chief  point.  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Grace  Darling, 
The  Bride,  Mine.  Hoste,  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone, Mme.  Lambard,  Perle  de  Lyon,  Safrano, 
Mine.  Berard,  Anna  Ollivier,  Dr.  Grill,  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  1 have  given  you  the  names 
of  twelve  Teas,  although  you  ask  for  the 
Noisettes  to  be  included  ; but  you  must  under- 
stand that  for  the  most  part  the  latter  are  such 


vigorous  growers  that  if  they  are  associated 
with  the  Teas  in  the  same  bed  they  would  over- 
grow them  (the  Teas).  The  meaning  of  the 
word  Noisette  as  applied  to  Roses  is  that  a 
French  grower  in  1817  raised  a Rose  of  a 
different  type  to  any  then  in  cultivation,  and 
the  raiser’s  name  being  Noisette,  that  particular 
Rose  which  was  called  Noisette’s  Blush  became 
the  type  of  a new  race  ; but  they  are  so  much 
mixed  up  now  with  the  Teas  that  it  is  difficult  to 
define  the  character  of  a true  Noisette. — J.  C.  C. 

1300.  Rose  failure. — Your  experience  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  two  Roses  you  mention, 
Marie  Beaumann  and  La  France,  is  not  different 
to  th;',t  of  a good  many  other  people,  but  the 
first  named  is  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory 
over  a wide  area.  Under  very  high  culture  and 
the  triplet  buds  reduced  to  one  when  they  are 
quite  young,  Marie  Beaumann  is  sometimes  all 
one  can  desire,  but  with  less  careful  manage- 
ment it  cannot  be  relied  upon.  La  France, 
as  I have  before  said  in  these  pages,  would 
never  have  been  so  popular  if  it  was  not 
for  its  exquisite  fragrance.  It  is  one  of 
those  full-petalled  flowers  that  require  a 
dry  warm  time  to  open  them  ; even  then 
the  clusters  of  buds  must  be  reduced  to  one 
or  at  the  most  two,  or  they  will  remain 
r ^ the  plant  until  they  are  quite  hard  and 
'■  decay  without  opening.  You  will  not  find 
transplanting  of  any  benefit  to  the  plants, 
but  continue  to  give  them  a dressing  of 
manure  once  a year  and  attend  to  the  bud 
thinning  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough. 
— J . C.  C. 

1273. — Roses,  &C.  — Answering  your 
questions  in  order,  I should  say  that : 1,  The 
present  is  a good  time  to  order  Roses  from 
France.  But  having  been  so  far  successful,  are 
you  wise  in  wishing  to  enlarge  your  borders  in 
the  direction  indicated?  It  appears  to  me  that 
you  are  laying  yourself  out  for  more  disappoint- 
ments than  you  are  aware  of.  2,  I do  not  find 
that  any  particular  shrubs  sell  better  than 
others.  lor  your  case  the  different  varieties  of 
Euonymus  would  sell  as  well  as  any.  Aucubas 
and  the  common  Laurel  are  generally  in  demand, 
and  so  is  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  3,  With  re- 
gard to  the  Rose  Her  Majesty,  I do  not  know 
that  there  is  but  one  opinion,  and  that  is  that  it 
is  no  good  only  as  a maiden  plant.  After  the 
first  year  it  is  so  subject  to  mildew  that  you 
cannot  depend  on  getting  a good  flower. — J.  C.  C. 

1296.  — Pegged-down  Roses.  — I pre- 
sume your  bed  of  Roses  is  already  established. 
If  so,  allow  the  growth  to  remain  in  its 
present  condition  until  early  in  the  spring 

jSay,  about  the  end  of  February.  You 
will  understand  thatanyold  short  branches 
are  not  of  any  use  for  pegging-down,  and 
if  you  have  a sufficient  number  of  strong 
shoots  of  the  current  season’s  growth  the 
old  ones  may  be  cut  clean  away  and  the 
others  pegged  down  9 inches  apart  all 
over  the  bed.  Round  the  edge  of  the 
bed  you  may  plant  such  bulbs  as  Crocuses, 

Dog’s  - tooth  Violets,  Snowdrops,  and 
Winter  Aconites,  but  nothing  larger  un- 
less you  are  prepared  to  give  the  bed  more 
than  ordinary  attention.— J.  C.  C. 

1230.— Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.— 

If  I had  the  plant  you  possess,  it  would 
need  much  persuasion  to  induce  me  to 
cut  it  down.  Try  this  alternative  first. 

Move  over  and  enrich  as  much  of  the  soil 
as  you  can  without  injuring  many  roots  ; 
then  plant  a variety  that  grows  less  tall, 
and  so  cover  the  bare  spot.  As  the  pre- 
sent plant  does  so  well  at  the  upper  por- 
tion, I would  not  cut  it  down.  There 
are  such  a number  of  grand  varieties  emi- 
nently suitable  for  covering  the  lower  part 
of  your  house.  Anna  Ollivier,  Madame  Lambard, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  many  more  are  grand  : 
they  also  grew  freely  and  flower  all  through  the 
season.  Renovating  the  border  for  these  will 
^^ove  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  at  the  same  time.— 

1248.— Fragrant  HP.  Roses.— I am 

pleased  you  ask  for  a list  of  fragrant  Roses, 
because  so  many  of  the  newer  kinds  in  par- 
ticular are  without  scent.  It  is  quite  time 
raisers  paid  some  regard  to  this  essential 
point.  A scentless  Rose  is  bereft  of  its  most  pre- 
cious charm.  A very  sweet  Rose  is  called  Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau,  popularly  known  as  the  White 


La  France ; its  pale  ivory-white  flowers  are 
tinted  with  pink  in  the  centre  and  are  very 
sweet.  It  is  sometimes  classed  amongst  the 
Hybrid  Teas,  but  is  much  like  a H.P.  and  a 
thoroughly  good  garden  Rose.  Carline  d’Arden 
is  very  fragrant,  the  colour  delicate  rose,  also 
the  popular  Gen.  .Jacqueminot,  popularly  called 
“.Jack’s  in  the  Market,”  the  flowers  crimson. 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  bright  carmine-rose.  La 
France,  Mme.  Gabrielle  iTuizet,  Marchioness  of 
Lome,  rose  (one  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons’  rais- 
ing), and  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  One  gets  the 
sweetest  Roses,  howevmr,  amongst  the  Teas  and 
such  types  as  the  Bourbons. — C.  T. 

1246.— Best  pillar  Rosea.— Hybrid  China 
Roses  make  good  pillar  plants.  Two  of  the  best 
in  this  section  are  Blairi  No.  2 (blush-pink)  and 
Madame  Plantier  (pure-white).  You  may  also 
select  two  from  the  Hybrid  Bourbon  class— 
namely.  Coupe  d’Hbbb  (rich-pink),  and  Paul 
Perras  (shaded  rose).  A selection  from  Tea- 
Roses  is  indispensable  : Gloire  de  Dijon  (butl- 
orange  centre),  and  Climbing  Devoniensis 
(white)  are  excellent. — Pendensis. 

12S9. — Yellow  Roses. — The  nearest  approaches  to 
the  shade  of  yellow  you  name  are  Perle  des  Jardinsand 
Henriette  de  Beauveau.  The  former  is  a little  deeper  and 
the  latter  a trille  lighter  than  you  name  ; both  are  hardy, 
free  bloomers  and  vrowers,  and  excellent  in  any  form. — 
P.  U. 


FINE-LEAVED  PLANTS. 

CaLADIUM  ESCULENT0M. 

This  species  for  outdoor  decoration  is  the  best 
of  a large  genus  with  very  fine  foliage.  It  is 
only  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties  of 
Great  Britain  that  it  can  be  advantageously 
grown,  but  its  grand  outlines  and  aspect  when 
well  developed  make  it  worthy  of  all  attention 
and  of  a prominent  position  wherever  the 
climate  is  warm  enough  for  its  growth.  It  may 
be  used  with  great  effect  in  association  with 
many  fine  foliage  plants  ; but  Ferdinanda, 
Ricinus,  and  Wigandia  usually  grow  too  strong 
for  it,  and,  if  planted  too  close,  injure  it.  This 
plant  requires,  above  all  others,  a thoroughly 
drained,  light,  rich,  warm  soil.  In  times  of 
great  heat  it  should  be  plentifully  watered,  and 
occasionally  with  liijuid-manure.  The  month 
of  May  is  the  best  time  for  planting  it  out,  and 
if  groups  are  formed,  the  plants  should  have  an 
interval  of  2 feet  or  2i  feel  between  them.  The 
foliage  generally  arrives  at  its  full  beauty  and 
development  in  August  and  September.  At 
the  approach  of  cold  frosty  weather  all  the 


Caladium  esculeiitum. 

leaves,  or  all  but  the  central  one,  should  be  cut 
down  to  within  1 inch  or  2 inches  from  the 
crown,  and  a few  days  afterwards  the  tubers 
should  be  taken  up  and  left  on  the  ground  for  a 
few  hours  to  dry ; they  should  then  be  stored 
on  the  shelves  of  a greenhouse,  or  in  a cellar  or 
other  place  where  they  will  be  sheltered  from 
frost  and  moisture.  By  placing  the  tubers  in  a 
hot-bed  in  March  the  plants  may  be  obtained 
with  well-grown  leaves  for  planting  out  in  the 
open  air  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June.  New  Zealand.  It  has  been  used  with 
good  effect  in  London  gardens,  and  other 
gardens  in  warm  seasons.  G.  H. 
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A BEAUTIFUL  SAXIFRAGE. 

Saxifkaoa  longifolia. 

The  single  rosettes  of  this  Pyrenean  plant  (see 
illustration)  are  often  6 inches,  7 inches,  and 
8 inches  in  diameter  ; it  may  well  be  termed 
the  queen  of  the  silvery  section  of  Saxifrages, 
by  which  section  are  meant  those  that  have 
their  greyish  leathery  leaves  margined  with 
dots  of  white,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a silvery 
character.  This  is  so  beautifully  marked  in  that 
way  that  it  is  attractive  at  all  seasons,  while 
in  early  summer  it  pushes  up  massive  foxbrush- 
like columns  of  flowers  from  1 foot  to  2 feet 
long,  the  stem  covered  with  short,  stiff,  gland- 
tipped  hairs,  and  bearing  a multitude  of  pure- 
white  flowers.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
country,  not  difficult  of  culture,  and  may  be 
grown  in  various  ways.  On  some  perpendicular 
chink  in  the  face  of  a rockwork  into  which  it 
can  root  deeply  it  is  very  striking  when  the 
long  outer  leaves  of  the  rosette  spread  away 
from  the  densely-packed  centre.  It  may  also 
be  grown  on  the  face  of  an  old  wall,  beginning 
with  a very  small  plant,  which  should  be 
carefully  packed  into  a chink  with  a li  ttle  soil. 
Here  the  stiff  leaves  will,  when  they  roll 
out,  adhere  firmly  to  the  wall,  eventually  form- 
ing a large  silver  star  on  its  surface.  It 
will  thrive  on  a raised  bed  or  border  if  sur- 
rounded by  a few  stones  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion and  to  guard  it  from  injury.  It  also 
thrives  in  a greenhouse  or  frame,  and  perhaps 
the  readiest  way  of  making  a weakly  young 
plant  from  the  nursery  develop  into  a sturdy 
rosette  is  to  put  it  in  a 6-inch  pot,  well  drained 
and  filled  with  a mixture  of  sandy  loam  and 
stable  - manure,  and  place  it  in  a 
sunny  pit  or  frame,  giving  it  plenty 
of  water  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  it  produces  freely.  In  gather- 
ing them  it  should  be  observed  that 
they  ripen  gradually  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stem  upwards,  so  that  the 
seed-vessels  there  should  be  cut  off 
first,  leaving  the  unripe  capsules  to 
mature  ; the  plant  should  be  visited 
every  day  or  two  to  collect  them  as 
they  ripen  successively.  S.  lingulala 
is  by  some  united  with  the  preceding, 
from  which  it  chiefly  differs  in  hav- 
ing smaller  flowers,  in  the  leaves  and 
stems  being  smooth  and  not  glandu- 
lar, in  its  shorter  stems,  and  in  the 
leaves  in  the  rosette  being  shorter 
and  very  much  fewer  in  number  than 
in  S.  longifolia.  This  is  also  a charm- 
ing rock  plant,  and  will  succeed  with 
the  same  treatment  and  in  the  same 
positions  as  S.  longifolia.  S.  crustata  is  con- 
sidered a very  small  variety  of  S.  longifolia  ; 
being  much  smaller,  it  will  require  more  care  in 
planting  and  to  be  associated  with  dwarfer 
Ijlants.  G. 


BBES. 

1302.— Warlike  Bees.— Stocks  of  Bees  are 
very  easily  tempted  to  rob  one  another  at  the 
close  of  the  honey  season,  and  the  greatest  care 
is  necessary  when  feeding,  as  a very  little  syrup 
spilt,  or  a feeder  left  unprotected,  will  often  be 
the  means  of  bringing  about  an  attack  upon  a 
weak  hive.  Feeding  with  honey  is  particularly 
dangerous  in  this  respect,  its  odour  being  very 
attractive.  Unless  weak  or  queenless.  Bees  are 
usually  able  to  defend  their  hive  against  the 
attack  of  robbers,  but  where  robbers  are  found 
actively  at  work  the  entrance  of  the  hive  should 
be  contracted  so  that  only  one  Bee  at  a time  can 
enter  ; the  inmates  arc  thereby  better  able  to 
defend  themselves.  If  this  does  not  put  a stop 
to  it  in  a short  time  the  hive  may  be  entirely 
closed  till  the  evening,  taking  care  that  sufficient 
ventilation  is  provided  ; or  a piece  of  glass  may 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  entrance,  the  top  resting 
against  the  front  of  the  hive,  and  the  lower  end 
upon  the  alighting  board.  The  Bees  of  the  hive 
can  go  in  and  out  at  the  sides,  but  the  robbers, 
flying  straight  to  the  entrance  are  stopped  by 
the  glass.  A rag  moistened  with  carbolic  acid 
and  hung  just  over  the  entrance  will  usually  put 
a stop  to  the  plundering,  if  renewed  every 
morning.  If  colonies  of  Bees  were  always  kept 
strong  by  uniting  and  so  forth,  robbing  and 
fighting  in  the  apiary  would  be  almost  unknown. 
— S.  S.  G. , Slurminster  Xewton. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

1115.— Fowls  losing  their  feathers. 

— Although  I am  aware  that  the  editor’s  space 
is  very  limited,  I feel  I should  not  be  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  eolumns  with  which  I am  connected 
if  I were  to  allow  “ W.  S.  A.’s”  remarks  to  pass 
unnoticed.  It  must  be  admitted  there  is  some 
method  in  his  treatment  of  the  feather-eating 
Fowls,  and  I congratulate  him  on  his  success.  I 
have  no  doubt  others  will  follow  his  example, 
and  I hope  they  will  be  equally  successful. 
Whether  all  owners  of  feather-eating  Fowls  will 
appreciate  the  cure  I am  not  so  sure.  To  my 
mind  the  remedy  appears  worse  than  the 
disease.  On  the  space  question  I must  still 
hold  my  ground.  “ W.  S.  A.”  has  probably 
misunderstood  what  I wrote.  It  was  not  “ hous- 
ing” space,  but  “ the  run  ” which  I referred  to, 
and  that  is  a totally  different  thing.  If  he  can 
manage  to  keep  110  Fowls  of  all  ages  the  whole 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a space  25  feet  by 
13  feet  and  keep  them  in  good  health,  his 
management  must  be  little  short  of  marvellous, 
or  the  soil  in  Guernsey  is  very  different  to  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  England.  I can 
only  say  to  “ W.  S.  A.”  in  conclusion,  that  I am 
frequently  looking  over  poultry  in  confined 
runs  which  give  me  the  impression  that  they 
are  overcrowded,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  their  runs  are  more  extensive  than  his  own. 
My  own  experience — or,  rather  the  lessons 
learnt  from  my  own  yards — I throw  on  one 
side.  — Boulting. 

1304. — A Fowl -run. — In  the  face  of  the  para- 
graph which  appears  at  the  foot  of  “ R.  M.  P.’s” 


query,  it  scarcely  seems  possible  that  the 
birds  are  overcrowded  ; yet  I should  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  such  is  the  fact  if  I relied  on 
my  own  judgment  and  experience.  All  that 
“ R.  M.  P.”  can  do  is  to  dig  the  run  to  a good 
depth  frequently,  and  now  and  then  add  fresh 
soil.  I should  not  keep  a cock  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, nor  should  I attempt  to  rear 
chickens.  — Do  ulting. 

1200. — Bantam  Fowls  for  show.— Briefly,  the 
head,  feet,  and  le^s  should  be  well  washed,  and  the  Fowls 
be  then  turned  down  in  a room  where  they  can  dry  them- 
selves in  some  clean  straw.  Great  care  is  necessary  in 
washing  white  Fowls,  and  “ L.  B.”  had  better  study  some 
good  poultry  book  for  directions.  The  feeding  should  be 
good,  hard  grain  being  preferred.  An  occasional  feed  of 
Hemp-seed  adds  to  the  bloom  on  the  plumage  and 
heightens  the  colour  of  the  comb.— Doultino. 

1155.  — Plymouth  Rock  Fowls,  &c.  — The 
Editor  cannot  spare  the  necessary  space  for  giving  ttie 
points  of  these  Fowls;  but  I may  say  that  “ W.  G.’s” 
birds  are  probably  pure,  although  some  are  lighter  than 
the  others.  Fowls,  as  a rule,  get  lighter  in  colour  at  each 
moult.  The  dark  birds  are  preferred,  but  all  may  be  pure. 
For  crossing  it  doe.s  not  matter  which  colour  is  taken, 
laying  being  a matter  of  strain,  not  feather. — Doultino. 

1303.— Hens  sitting.— “ Sevenoaks”  should  put  his 
hen  in  a coop,  with  a sparred  floor  raised  some  distance 
from  the  ground,  and  constructed  in  such  a manner  that 
she  cannot  sit,  but  must  roost  or  stand  all  day  ; then  set 
coop  in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  away  from  the  nest,  where 
she  can  observe  the  movements  of  the  other  hens.  In  a 
few  days  at  the  mo.st  she  witi  giie  way. — Doultino. 

11.54. -Unhealthy  Fowl.?.  — Birds  which  are 
seriously  atfecled  with  liver  disease  cannot  be  good  for 
eating,  nor  can  their  eggs  be  wholesome  or  fit  for  human 
food.  If  the  querist  would  take  my  advice,  he  would  kill 
and  bury  the  wliole  of  liis  birds,  and  start  afresh. — 
Doultino. 

1201. — Fe  ding  Rabbits.- 1 cannot  spare  the  time 
to  write  at  any  length  on  the  subject  raised  by  “Old 
Subscriber,”  Imt  may  do  so  at  some  future  date.  Briefly, 
he  is  courting  failure  by  overtaxing  the  energy  of  his  doe. 
When  Rabbits  are  mated  too  frequently  they  are  sure  to 
produce  weakly  stock,  and  all  the  care  in  the  w’orld  will 
not  make  such  specimens  thrive. — Doulti.no. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions,  — Queriee  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
OAKDBNiNQ/re«  of  Charge  i/ correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Ebitor  of 
Gardbninq,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishbr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenins  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( wh  ich,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classifi^,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  plowed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  severed  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  expeiience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  particles  inserted  in  Gabdenins 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1305. —  Sweet  Peas.— Will  Sweet  Peas  sown  during 
this  month  have  to  be  protected  from  frost?— Pe.m. 

1306. — Border  Carnations.— What  is  the  best 
soil  and  the  best  manure  to  apply  to  border  Carnations  ? 
— 0.  H. 

1307. — Roses  for  button-holes.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  the  names  of  a few  good  button-hole  Roses  to 
be  grow'n  as  bushes? — C.  H. 

1308. — Driving  away  mice.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  suggest  an  effectual  means  of  driving  away  mice 
from  a building  ?— Sooth  London. 

1309. -  Cutting  back  Roses.— Is  it  better  to  cut 
back  the  longest  shoots  of  Roses  now,  or  to  wait  till  the 
usual  time  for  pruning  ?— Garlands. 

1310. — Roses  for  button-holes.— Will  someone  be 
so  kind  as  to  give  the  names  of  six  of  the  best  Roses  suit- 
able for  button-holes  ? I want  kinds  that  are  hardy, 
fragrant,  and  free-flowering. — G.  F. 

1311. — Tuberous  Begonias.— Will  the  Tuberous 
Begonias  now  blooming  in  my  conservatory  die  down  for 
the  winter?  If  so,  should  the  roots  be  left  there,  or  stored 
in  the  cellar  like  Dahlia-roots  ? — Crocus. 

1312. — Pruningandtraining  wall  fruit-trees 
—Is  any  book  published  explaining  simply  how  to  prune 
and  train  wall  fruit-trees?  Mr.  Wright’s  essay  only  teaches 
the  pruning  of  bush  and  standard  fruit-trees.— Fussv. 

1313. — Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.— 
1 shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  as  to  the  best  time  and 
method  to  propagate  the  above  tor  planting  out  next 
soring  or  summer?  I have  some  glass,  but  no  heat.— C. 
Yorks. 

1314. — Brussels  Sprouts.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  if  the  tops  of  Brussels  Sprout-plants  should  he  used 
first,  or  left  on  to  protect  the  Sprouts?  Also  should  the 
long  leaves  of  the  plants  be  left  on,  or  taken  off  as  they 
wither  ?— Crocus. 

1315. — Gooseberry-seed,  &c.— I have  some  Goose- 
berry-seed. Will  someone  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the 
right  time  to  sow  it,  and  how  to  do  so?  And  which  Red 
and  White  Gooseberries  are  the  largest  and  latest  tor 
show  purposes?— 11.  1.  P. 

1310.— Pickling  Red  Cabbages.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  some  information  regarding  pickling  Red 
Cabbages  ? I have  pickled  some  this  year,  and  they  have 
gone  white.  Is  there  any  remedy  to  turn  them  to  a red 
colour  again  ? — M.  A.  Smith. 

1317. — The  Paradise-stock.— What  is  a Paradise- 
stock  ? I am  an  amateur  gardener,  and  have  often  read  in 
Gardening  that  the  Paradise-stock  is  the  best  one  on 
which  to  graft  Apples,  but  cannot  learn  what  this  really 
is. — A.  C.,  Leamington  Spa. 

1318.  — Protecting  Calceolarias.  — Around  a 
frame,  in  which  1 have  some  Calceolarias,  what  thickness 
of  Fern  would  be  required  to  keep  out  frost,  such  as  wo 
experienced  last  winter  ? And  would  Fern  or  b.ags  be  best 
for  covering  the  glass? — J.  F.  P. 

1319. — Paling  round  a vegetable  garden.— I 
am  putting  up  a wooden  paling  to  enclose  one  side  of  vege- 
table garden,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  ad\'ice  as  to  paint- 
ing or  tarring  it?  What  fruit-trees  will  do  best  on  it? 
The  exposure  is  east. — Churtwynd. 

1320. — A large  round  flower-tray.— 1 have  a 

large roundflower-tray.and intend  fruiting  Scilla  sibirica. 
Snowdrops,  Crocus,  and  Hyacinths  in  the  centre.  Will 
someone  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  which  to  put  in  first, 
as  I want  them  all  to  flower  at  one  time  ?— W.  D.  W. 

1321. — Woodllce.— My  lawn  and  g.arden  are  simply 
overrun  with  these  destniclive  pests.  Directly  a flower 
opens  it  is  practically  spoilt  in  a single  night.  Does  any- 
one know  of  anything  that  could  be  sprinkled  over  the 
ground  without  injuring  the  plants,  and  “doing for”  the 
woodlice?— Emilia. 

1322. — Violets  In  fra.mes.— I have  a frame  filled 
with  these,  planted  about  three  weeks  ago  in  a bed  of  ordi- 
nary garden  soil  and  leaf-mould,  but  no  manure.  Can  I 
safely  give  them  anything  in  the  way  of  stimulants  to  in- 
duce early  flowering?  Any  hints  on  their  treatment  will 
be  gladly  received. — C.  Yorks. 

1323. — Using  a bank.— I have  a long  sloping  bank, 
formerly  used  for  Strawberries,  30  yards  long  and  4 yards 
wide  *1  now  want  it  laid  down  with  Grass.  Is  it  better 
to  sow  seed  or  lav  down  sods,  and  what  time  of  .year  is 
best  for  the  purpose?  The  hank  faces  south-east  and  slopes 
down  to  the  tennis-lawn. — CROCifS. 

1324. — Hot-air  flue.- 1 have  span-roof  greenhouse 
20  feet  long  bj'  10  feet  wide,  flue  down  rniddle,  fire  at  one 
end,  chimney  at  the  other,  fireplace  21  inches  from  front 
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to  back,  18  inches  high,  and  9 inches  wide,  fed  from  front. 
How  can  I improve  it,  or  would  a stove  be  better  ? And, 
if  so,  what  kind  will  be  best  ?— Orrell. 

1325. — Cupressus  macrocarpa.— I am  anxious  to 
plant  a screen  of  shrubs  along  a wall  which  is  over- 
shadowed by  Horse  Chestnut-trees.  Will  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  whether  Cupressus  macrocarpa  would  do  in 
such  a situation,  and,  if  not,  what  would  be  the  best  and 
quickest  growing  evergreen  to  use  ?— Devon. 

1326. — General  potting  compost.— 1 have  loam, 
leaf-soil,  and  sand  (fine  river).  In  what  proportions  can 
these  be  best  mixed  for  “Geraniums,”  Coleus,  Begonias, 
Chrysanthemums,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  and  pot-Roses  ? 
If  either  of  these  subjects  require  any  additional  stuff, 
kindly  state  what,  and  proportion.— J.  F.  P. 

1327. — Bulbs  in  pots. — If  I pot  some  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Daffodils,  &c.,  and  instead  of  putting  them  outside 
and  covering  them  over  with  ashes,  as  I see  generally 
advised,  would  it  do  for  me  to  set  them  out  on  the  floor  of 
a large  airy  attic,  size  about  15  j-ards  square,  and  cover 
them  over  with  sawdust  for  a time?— J.  11.,  Glasjow. 

1328.  — Bulbs,  &C.,  in  beds. — I have  just  cleared  my 
summer  beds  of  “Geraniums,”  &c.,  and  want  to  plant 
bulbs  for  spring  flowering — Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  .Ane- 
mones, &c.  I want  to  know  if  I can  take  them  up  in  time 
to  again  plant  the  summer  flowers  I have  named  ? lam 
told  the  bulbs  must  not  be  disturbed.  Is  this  correct  ? — 
A-mateur. 

1329. — Mats  for  protecting  a greenhouse. - 
I have  read  in  Gardening  that  mats  for  protecting  green- 
houses are  best  fixed  about  6 inches  or  more  off  the  glass. 
How  best  can  this  be  done  with  a small  greenhouse,  9 feet 
by  6 feet,  to  be  covered  with  Archangel  mats?  The 
greenhouse  is  heated  up  to  a temperature  of  50  degs.  to 
60  degs.  during  winter. — J.  F.  P. 

1330. — Apples  not  liable  to  canker.— Would 
someone  kindly  give  me  names  of  half-a-dozen  kinds  of 
Apples  that  do  well  on  heavy  land,  and  keep  from  canker- 
ing, and  say  if  Crab  or  Paradise-stock  is  preferable  ? A 
kind  grown  well  here  is  Clackmannan,  but  I cannot  And 
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ft  in  the  catalogues.  What  is  its  other  name,  as  I am 
anxious  to  secure  some  young  trees  of  it?— E.  Ekin  (Rev.) 

1331. -st.  Brigid  Anemone.  — Last  May  I sowed 
some  seed  of  this  Anemone  ; but  it  was  six  or  seven  weeks 
germinating.  Now  the  plants  are  very  small— 2 inches  or 
3 inches  high  some  of  them,  the  greater  part  being  much 
less.  _ What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with  them  now  ? I 
imagine  they  ought  to  have  been  transplanted  some  time 
ago.  Shall  be  glad  of  any  advice  in  the  matter?— C 
Y orks. 

1332.  — Morello  Cherries  dropping  their 
fruit.— Will  someone  kindly  say  what  really  is  the  cause 
of  these  fruit  dropping  when  about  as  large  as  a Pea  ? The 
trees  were  planted  five  years  ago,  and  are  on  a north 
wall.  Limestone  sandy  soil  well  manured.  They 
blossomed  well  the  past  two  years,  but  little  fruit  has 
ripened.  What  can  I do  to  improve  matters  ? — Co 
Dublin. 

1333. — Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  for  win 
ter.— I have  a lean-to  heated  greenhouse,  in  which  i 
should  like  to  start  some  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  for 
winter  use.  Should  I have  to  grow  these  in  pots  or  boxes, 
and  could  I grow  both  together  in  the  same  house  ? How’ 
tnany  seeds  of  Cucumber  shall  I have  to  put  in  a medium- 
sized pot?  Will  someone  also  kindly  ailvi.se  me  as  to  heat 
required? — C.  K. 

1334. — A garden  of  light  sandy  soil.— i am 
thinking  of  giving  my  garden  a good  dressing  of  manure, 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  liest  treatment  for 
an  exceeding^'  light  sandy  soil  ? Will  some  reader  also 
please  say  which  is  the  best  quick-growing  evergreen 
hedge  I could  plant  as  a wind-guard  ? The  situation  is 
very  exposed  on  the  south  and  east.  Locality,  four  miles 
from  Gloucester. — San  Roque. 

1335. — Cacti  from  seeds.— Would  someone  kindly 

tell  me  how  to  raise  seeds  of  Cacti?  I sowed  some  seed 
hst  March  and  kept  it  in  a warm  room.  It  was  some 
weeks  before  it  came  up— perhaps  two  months— and  at  the 
present  time  the  plants  are  only  half-an-inch  high.  I give 
very  little  water;  also  I usually  keep  it  covered  with  a 
small  glass  shade.  I should  be  thankful  for  any  surges 
tions  for  better  treatment  ? — Amateur.  “ 

1336. — Advantageous  use  of  a greenhouse.— 

I am  building  a greenhouse,  15  feet  by  12  feet  by  9 feet  (in 
a south  aspect),  which  will  he  heated  by  hot  water  from  a 
special  boiler,  back  of  kitchen  range,  and  should  be  glad  of 
a lew  ideas  as  to  the  best  plants,  other  than  bulbs,  that 
could  be  grown  in  it,  for  winter  flowering  principally? 
Also  notes  as  to  forcing  vegetables  and  growing  early 
Tomatoes,  &c.,  would  be  useful.  Will  someone  kindlv 
assist  me  ?— Hanover. 

1337. — Heating  a conservatory.— I have  a con- 
servatory, 15  feet  by  10  feet.  It  is  fitted  with  hot-water 
pipes  in  the  usual  manner.  The  boiler  is  iron,  and  heated 
hy  gas.  It  is  not  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  amount  of 
gas  it  burns.  1 am  told  I cannot  use  oil  in  place  of  gas, 
as  oil  will  not  have  suflioient  power  on  the  iron  boiler. 
Will  anyone  suggest  how  I can  utilise  present  arrangement 
to  heat  by  oil  ? Would  a copper  boiler  do  ? Boiler  is  out- 
side conservatory  under  ground.— G.  C. 

1338. — A small  lean-to  greenhou.se.— Having 
just  built  a small  lean-to  greenhouse  that  1 wish  to  heat 
in  the  simplest  manner,  I have  been  interested  in  the  re- 
plies lately  given  respecting  the  heating  of  small  houses, 
and  I notice  that  no  one  advocates  slow  combustion  stoves 
for  the  purpose.  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  our 
readers  can  recommend  this  form  of  heating?  The 
“ Mnsgrave”  stove  has  been  mentioned  to  me  as  acting 
very  .satisfactorily.  1 intend  to  use  the  house  forordinary 
plants  only. — San  Roque. 

1339. — Pot  Roses.— My  pot-Roses,  such  kinds  as  Adam, 
Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Alfred 
Oolomb,  Merveille  tie  Lyon,  fScc. , do  not  flower  very  satis- 
factory in  a cold  greenhouse.  They  have  been  some  years 
in  pots.  Should  they  be  planted  out  in  the  garden  and 
replaced  by  new  ones,  or  will  they  do  better  if  repotted? 
They  are  top-dressed  with  manure  every  spring,  but  they 
grow  very  little  and  do  not  bear  any  quantity  of  flowers. 

I should  be  glad  to  know  of  about  six  suitable  kinds,  light 
and  dark,  and  sweet  scented. — 0.  B. 


1340. — Violet  runners.— I want  to  know  if  I must 
keep  on  through  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  pinching 
them  back  ? Should  not  some  be  left  to  make  plants  next 
spring?  Mine  are  planted  out  under  a wall  facing  south, 
and  will  stay  there  through  the  winter.  They  are  strong, 
healthy  plants,  and  have  been  flowering  for  nearly  two 
months ; but  something  eats  holes  in  the  leaves  and 
blooms.  1 should  be  so  glad  if  someone  can  tell  me  what 
it  is  and  how  to  prevent  it?  I have  ashes  round  some 
plants,  but  they  are  just  as  bad. — Pem. 

1341.  — A Peadl-Dorder.— I intend  replanting  a 
Peach-house  with  young  trees.  What  three  kinds  are 
likely  to  give  satisfaction  ? It  has  been  a Peach-house  for 
years.  The  old  border  is  4 feet  or  5 feet  deep.  Will  I 
require  to  make  a new  border,  and  what  is  the  best  soil, 
&c.  ? Or  would  it  do  to  renew  the  old  border  by  adding 
loatn,  manure,  or  bones,  &c.  ? Would  early  spring’  be  a 
good  time  to  plant  them  ? I intend  to  plant  two  trees  at 
front  and  train  on  roof,  and  one  on  back  wall,  along  with  a 
Fig-tree.  Perhaps  I ought  to  say  the  outside  border  is 
about  15  feet  wide,  the  inside  about  12  feet. — A Reader. 

1342. — Vines  In  a greenhouse.— I have  a span- 
roofed  greenhouse,  running  north  and  south,  about  80  feet 
long,  well  heated,  in  which  there  are  at  present  three 
Grape-Vines  (Black  Hainbro’).  The  Grapes  had  just  been 
gathered  before  I bought  the  place,  and  the  leaves  begin 
to  turn  yeliow.  Shall  I give  now  plenty  of  air  in  the  day- 
time, and  no  heat  at  night?  When  is  the  time  to  prune 
the  Vines,  and  may  I add  any  new  Vines,  there  being 
plenty  of  space  left  ? The  Vines  are  about  three  years  old. 
The  vacant  space  has  been  filled  with  Tomatoes,  which  are 
nearly  done  with  now.  Advice  is  gratefully  requested. — 
C.  R. 

— Rose  Climbing*  Devoniensls.  — I have 
this  Rose.^  I got  it  six  years  ago,  a very  small  plant.  The 
first  year  it  made  little  growth,  but  the  next  two  years  it 
grew  vigorously,  but  did  not  flower.  I thought  the  soil 
and  the  situation  might  account  for  this,  and  I shifted  it 
to  a warm  west  wall  and  into  good  rich  loam.  For  the 
last  three  years  it  has  grown  vigorously,  and  now  reaches 
a height  of  about  20  feet,  but  it  has  never  bloomed.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  cause  of  this?  I am  advised  to 
throw  it  out  as  a barren  tree  ; but  it  is  so  vigorous  and 
healthy  that  I am  unwilling  to  do  this  if  anything  can 
be  done  to  bring  it  to  flower,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  receive 
advice.— Tyro. 

1344.  — Tbe  Banana.—  During  a discussion  which 
took  place  here  recently  the  question  of  the  antiquity  or 
niap  cropped  up.  The  lecturer  cited  the  Banana  as 
additional  evidence  of  his  case.  He  held  that  the  Banana 
we  see  m the  fruit  shops  here  was  the  results  of  thousands 
of  years  of  cultivation,  and  that  its  having  no  seeds  was 
the  result  of  this  artificial  treatment.  I Just  mentioned 
that  the  dessert  Banana,  which  we  know,  was  picked  in  a 
half-ripe  condition  and  matured  on  the  voyage  home  ; of 
course,  not  being  able  to  develop  seeds,  but  certainly 
would  if  left  on  the  plant.  I have  heard  that  the  Wild 
Banana  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  islands  is  very 
different  from  the  cultivated  plants  in  the  same  districts  ; 
but  am  told  that  this  is  the  result  of  very  recent  selection. 
An  authoritative  statement  as  to  the  correctness  or  other- 
wise of  the  lecturer’s  statement  would  oblige  ?— Banana. 

1345. — Perns  on  walls-— On  what  does  their  pro- 
fusion depend?  On  the  south  wall  of  an  old  garden, 
^jacent  to  miles  of  pasturage,  in  the  valley  of 
Derwent,  we  have  many  hundreds,  probably  thousands,  of 
self-sown  Ferns,  but  no  great  variety.  The  bricks  are 
old,  many  oraoked,  somebroken.  It  is  not  diflienlt  to  find 
SIX  Ferns  m (around)  one  brink,  .and  this  notwitbst.andino- 
that  the  wall  was  repointed  a few  years  ago— on  either 
side  of  a 9 inch  buttress  one  may  find  a dozen  in  a lineal 
foot.  Onr  eastern  wall  has  a good  many,  but  not  nearly 
so  many.  Is  this  profusion  usual?  The  wall  is  very 
thick,  therefore  never  dry,  the  wind  is  often  very  high, 
and  damp  weather  not  infrequent.  Of  course,  there  are 
jlenty  of  Ferns  in  Cumberland,  but  many  neighbouring 
iirick  walls  have  none.  Notwitstanding  intervening  miles 
of  Grass-fields,  the  wind  brings  the  spores  to  our  wall  in 
immense  numbers,  and  they  sow  themselves  in  every  crack 
and  course,  and  find  something  there  to  live  and  flourish 
on. — J.  R.,  WestiDorth,  Cockermnuth. 

1346.— Constant  and  free-flowering  Roses 
rora  wall.— Will  someone  kindly  name  three  or  more 
Roses  suitable  for  a 10-feet  wall,  where  such  kinds  as 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cdline  Forestier,  Aim6e  Vibert,  and  other 
white,  or  nearly  white,  Roses  predominate?  The  aspect  is 
south,  but  the  position  too  e.xposed  up  here  in  the  north 
for  the  tender  kinds  of  Tea-soented.  Bar  Victor  Verdier 
Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  An-iistine 
Gumoisseau,  Oheshunt  Hybrid,  and  \V.  A.  Richard'^on 
show  Roses  are  not  desired,  but  some  that  will  approach 
such  a kind  as  Cdline  Forestier  for  general  merit-s  in 
decorating  the  wall.  That  Rose  has  been  with  me  con- 
tinuously covered  with  well-shaped  attractive  blooms  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  I counted  more  than  three 
dozen  buds  on  it  to-day,  October  15th,  most  of  which  I 
fear  will  fall  victims  to  the  frost.  General  Jacqueminot, 
good  as  it  18,  does  not  grow  quite  high  enough  for  me.  I 
desire  bright  colours  and  good-shaped  flowers  more  than 
size  or  fragrance  or  novelty;  but  I want  a lasting  bloom. 

Is  Turner  s Crimson  Rambler  as  hardy  and  free  as  stated  ^ 

^ saw  it  at  the  Temple  Gardens.— J,  R. 

_i347.-Tennls-court  and  shrubs.-I  have  a 
piece  of  land,  about  540  feet  long  and  05  feet  wide,  in  about, 
the  middle  of  which  I am  building  a house,  and  am  also 
orepanng  for  planting  shrubs,  trees,  fruit-trees,  &c.  In 
ront  of  the  house,  w^hicb  faces  due  south,  and  almost  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  ground,  I am  making  a tennis- 
court,  and  as  one  end  of  it  comes  up  almost  close  to  the 
hedge,  I want  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs  just  inside  the 
hedge  to  hide  the  tennis-court  from  I, he  road.  1 al.so  wish 
to  lay  out  the  ground  (80  feet  by  03  feet),  between  the 
house  and  tennis-court,  with  flower-beds,  shrubs,  &c. 

The  ground  behind  the  house  will  be  used  for  fruit  and' 
vegetables.  I have  a similar  piece  of  ground  to  that  upon 
which  I am  building,  which  runs  parallel  with  it,  and  I 
want  to  divide  the  one  from  the  other  with  trees  and 
shrubs  instead  of  a hedge  or  fence,  especially  with  quick- 
growing,  tall,  and  bushy  trees  at  the  west-end  of  tennis- 
court  to  shade  players  from  the  afternoon  sun,  and  also  to 
shelter  the  house  from  the  south  and  north-westerly  winds 
as  it  18  in  rather  an  exposed  position.  The  garden  at  back 
of  house  will  be  divided  from  the  road  by  an  ordinary 


Thorn  hedge,  so,  as  I shall  have  no  wall  upon  whioii  to 
train  fruit-trees,  I shall  be  glad  to  know  what  sort  to 
grow?  I want  a large  and  good  variety.  Any  advice  will 
be  most  thankfully  received  as  to  the  best  kind  of  trees 
and  shrubs  for  my  purpose.— R.  Hamblv. 

1348.— A neglected  garden.— I have  latelv  taken 
charge  of  agarden  that  was  for  the  past  fouryears  idle,  and 
the  weeds  had  the  garden  all  to  themselves,  as  well  as  all 
sorts  of  garden  pest)— slugs,  grubs,  wireworms,  Turnip-fly, 
green  and  black-fly,  &o.  I should  be  glad  if  anyone  who 
understands  the  use  of  gas-lime  would  give  me  a few 
hints?  I would  be  very  thankful.  First,  I have  a large 
heap  of  old  compost — that  is,  all  the  garden  refuse,  the 
rakiog  of  walks,  weeds  of  every  description,  that  were 
gathered  together  for  years— gravel,  stones.  &c.,  that  I 
want  to  trench  into  a piece  of  ground.  Would  it  be  better 
to  mix  gas-lime  with  it  before  I put  it  into  the  trench  to 
kill  the  Convolvulus,  Couch-Grass,  Docks,  &c.  (all  of  which 
are  growing  in  the  compost  heap)?  Would  it  be  better  to 
niix  the  gas-lime  and  the  compost  heap  before  putting  it 
into  the  ground,  or  put  the  gas-lime  on  after  I have 
trenched  the  ground?  If  mixed  with  the  compost,  how 
much  gas-lime  should  I mix  with  about  6 tons  or  8 tons  of 
the  compost  ? I have  that  much  compost  in  the  heap.  I 
want  to  grow  early  Potatoes  on  the  piece  of  ground. 
Would  it  be  safe  to  plant  the  Potatoes  the  end  of  February 
next  ? Second,  I have  another  piece  of  ground  that  I want 
to  prepare  for  Peas,  main-crop ; the  rows  ol  Peas  far 
enough  apart  to  grow’  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Spinach,  &c. 
Between  that  I would  like  to  dress  with  gas-lime.  Would 
the  gas-lime  have  any  effect  on  the  crops  mentioned  if 
used  now?  Would  it  be  better  to  dig  into  the  ground  the 
manure  now,  and  fork  in  the  gas-lime  after,  or  not  manure 
until  spring?  I have  also  a piece  of  ground  for  Onions. 
Would  it  be  safe  to  use  gas-lime  for  them,  and  on  the 
Carrot  and  Parsnip  plots  ? I may  state  that,  except  on 
prepared  beds,  I cannot  grow  Carrots,  and  Parsnips  are 
greatly  damaged,  so  is  Celerj’.  Would  quick-lime  mix 
with  gas-lime  for  the  compost  and  digging  into  the  plots  ? 
The  garden  is  close  to  the  sea,  and  very  sandy. — .James 
Toole,  Seapoint  Manor,  Dublin. 

REPEATED  QUERIES. 

1180.— Globe  Artichokes.— Last  April  I followed 
the  instructions  given  in  Gardening  as  to  making  a planta- 
tion of  Globe  Artichokes.  They  have  done  splendidly.  I 
should  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to  the  safest  and 
best  way  I can  bring  the  plants  safely  through  the  winter  ? 
All  heads  were  cut  off  this  season,  so  the  plants  are  strong, 
not  having  seeded. — Springfield  Lodge,  Malvern. 

1189.— An  unsatisfactory  greenhouse  flue. — 

I have  to  thank  “B.C.R.,”  “J.C.C.,”  and  “ II.  D.” 
for  their  kind  replies  to  my  inquiry.  “ B.  C.  R.”  does  not 
seem  to  quite  understand  my  meaning,  as  my’  flue  does 
run  along  the  front  of  my  greenhouse,  and  then  along  one 
end  from  the  front  to  the  wall  at  the  back,  and  the  chim- 
ney runs  up  the  wall.  Would  it  be  better  to  only  have  it 
along  the  front?  It  so,  I could  easily  alter  it.  I might  state 
that  since  I asked  for  advice  I have  altered  my  furnace, 
the  top  of  which  was  8 inches  above  the  opening  into  the 
flue.  X have  now  made  it  level,  and  it  burns  better.— 

A.  C.  G. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— IF.  ./,,  Rodu/on.— Escallonia 

macrantha. Merlin. — Taxodium  semiiervirens. A'. 

Appfefuy.— Cliryaanthemnm.  Probably  a small  flower  of 
Elaine. — Amateur. — Crown  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  coro- 
narium). 

Names  of  fruits.— ./ames  Seal.— The  Apples  and 
Pears  sent  were  such  inferior  samples  that  we  cannot  name 

them. Salisbiery.— Apples  : 1,  Wyken  Pippin  ; 2,  Not 

recognised  ; 3,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; 4,  Cellini ; 5,  Seek- 

no-Further. IF.  Taylor.— Veavs  ; 1,  IVinter  Nelis  ; 

2 and  4,  Apparently  identical,  Glou  Morceau  ; 4,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  ; .5,  Napoleon  ; 6,  Marie  Louise  ; 7,  Cras- 

sane. IF.  J.  Villar. — Specimens  of  Apples  and  Pears 

sent  are  apparently  local  kinds,  and  such  poor  specimens 
that  we  cannot  name  them. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  unde,r- 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  quervs 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

J.  F.  Palin. — If  you  send  sample  of  loam  as  stated,  we 

will  certainly  give  you  an  opinion  about  it. Beginner. 

—Broccoli ; the  jilants  are  simply  pressed  down  in  the  soil, 
with  their  heads  facing  the  north. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COIViPETiTION. 

We  hc(j  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  above 
Gom petition,  wilt  CLOSE  on.  Saturda.y,  November 
2/fih,  and  infendin;/  Competitors  should,  send  in 
not  later  than  that  date. 


“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAfs  journal 
ispvUished  in  neatly  bovnri  Monthly  Parts.  In  this  form  the 
coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most  svltahle  for 
reference  previous  to  the.  Issue,  of  the  half-yearly  vohmes. 
Price  l.s.  ; 'post  free,  l.s*.  Complete  set  of  volumes  of 

The  Garden  yroin.  its  commencement  to  the  end  of  1893,  forty- 
four  vols.,  price,  cloth,  ICy. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in  tvhich 
form  it  is  most  suitahlc  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the 
yearly  volumes.  Price  5d. ; post  free,  Bd. 

“Hardy  Flowers.”— descrijptions  of  up- 
wards  of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dc.  Fifth  and 
Popular  Edition,  !».;  post  free.  Iff.  Zd, 

London:  S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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JAPANESE 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  Finest  Show  in  the  World. 


Arranged  in  one  of  the  best  houses  in  England.  No  other 
Chrysanthemum  Specialist  has  anything  to  compare  with  it. 
Novelties  from  Japan.  America,  the  Continent,  and  the 
cream  of  the  English  varieties,  including  many  remarkable 
varieties  raised  in  the  Nursery.  The  most  complete  trial  of 
novelties  in  existence. 

THE  EXHIBITION  IS  OPEN  DAILY  (SUNDAYS 
EXCEPTED. 

Well  worth  ^oing  miles  to  see. 


W.  J.  GODFREY, 
BULBS,  FIRSTlUALITYr  PRICES. 

LILIUM  Harrisi,  80s.  per  1,000 ; 10s.  per  100  ; Is.  Ocl.  per  do? 

„ candidum,  large,  45s.  p.  1,000  ; 7s.  6d.  p.  100;  Is.  3d.  p.  do?.’ 
GLADIOLU.S  The  Bride,  extra  large,  2s.  per  100;  6d.  p.  doz. 
GALANTHUS  Elwesi  (Snowdrop),  18s.  p.  1,000;  Is  9d.  p.  100, 
ANEMONES,  flue  assortment.  14s.  per  1,000;  Is.  6d.  per  100. 
CHIONOnOXA,  flne  assortment,  14s.  per  1,000;  Is.  6d.  p.  lOo! 
AMARYLLIS  lutea,  grand  for  forcing,  8s.  p,  100  ; Is.  p do? 
ARUM  LIIjIES,  extra  large  hulb.s,  16s.  per  100  ; 2s.  6d.  p.  doz! 
CYCLAMEN.S,  large,  full  of  buds,  12s.  per  100  ; 2s.  per  doz. 
NARCISSUS,  flne  large  bulbs,  5s.  per  1,000;  Is  per  100. 
FREES  lA  ref.  alba,  verv  large,  16.s.  par  1,000  ; 2s  per  100. 
LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  for  forcing,  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

Orders  over  5s.  carriage  paid. 


BIRCHALL  BROS.  & CO., 

20,  POLYGON  ROAD.  SOUTHAMPTON. 


C CHOICE  PLANTS  for  Room  Decoration, 

large,  for  immediate  effect,  consisting  of  Palms,  Dra- 
cpenas,  Cypenis  Arabas,  carriage  free,  2s.  6d. ; 12  for 
4s.  Pd.— C.  SHILLING.  Nurseryman.  Wiuchfield.  Hants 


QDONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM.— Some  fine 

plants  of  this  splendid  cool-house  Orchid  at  Is.  6d.  each, 
paid. — C.  SHILLING,  Nurserym.in, 

Wmchfleld,  Hants. 


^ARNATIONS.  — Extra  fine  plants,  from 

^ flnest  double  strains,  Is.  6d.  dozen,  free.— 0.  SHILLING 
Nurseryman,  Winchflekl,  Hants. 

lO  HANDSOME  HARDY  EVERGREEN 

SHRUBS,  SiSsortcd,  suitable  for  pots,  window-boxes 
&c..  carriage  free,  2s.  6d.  ; 24  for  4a.  9d.— 0.  SHILLING* 
Nurser^>man,  Winchfield.  Hants  * 


1 PLANTS,  in  6 varieties,  for 

succession,  Is.  6d  , carriage  free.— C.  SHILLING 
Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 


pancratium  MARITIMUM,  splendid 

- SHILLING.  Nurseryman. 


Winchflerd,'H''ant3".'  Nurseryman, 

1 I^ULBS,  including  12  fine  Hyacinths  and 

^yy,.  ^ splendid  assortment  of  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies 
Gladioli,  Anemones,  Ranunculus.  &c.,  selected  for  pots’ 
glasses,  &c.,  carriage  paid,  5s.  6d.  Half  quantity,  3s.,  carriage 
paid.^C.  SHI LLING,  Bum  Importer.  Winchfield  H^n^r 

RO  TRA  fine  shrubs,  evergreen  and 

Y deciduous,  2 ft.  to  6 ft.  high,  in  great  variety,  carefully 
packed,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England  and  Wales 
for  6s.  bd.  12  hardy  Flowering  Shrubs,  in  12  kinds,  named 
4s.  6d.,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  post  free.— C.  SHILLING' 
Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants 


DOSES.— 12  strong  Bush  Roses,  in  12  of  the 

•f-I'  best  kinds,  correctly  labelled  and  earefully  packed  sent 
carriago  paid  to  My  address  for  5s.  6d. , 6 f or  3s.  Thousands  sold 
annually.— C.  SHILLING.  Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

f?  OSES.— Strong  plants,  mixed,  without  names, 
-LU  all  colours  : really  good  value.  3s.  9d.  perdoz.,  6 for  2s., 
car,  paid.— 0.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 
A TEA-ROSES,  in  4 kinds,  healthy  plants,  for 

w-  P=‘‘<i.-C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman. 

WmchfieM,  Hants. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS.-SPLENDID  VALUE. 

30  Tiees  and  Shrubs,  2 to  6 ft.  high,  10  kinds,  6s.  6d..  car  pd 
12  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs,  12  kinds,  4s.  6d..  carriage  paid.  ’ 
^ ^ Plums,  large  trees,  best  kinds,  5s.,  on  rail 

® hardy,  2s.  9d  , carriage  paid. 

100  Hardy  Plants  for  spring  blooming,  3s.  9d.,  carriage  paid. 

C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

"pE RNS. — 12  different  hardy  large-rooted  ever- 

‘‘“y  place,  2s.  6d.,  free 
12  tufts  Gentiana  verna,  os.  6 strong  planis  of  Aluga 
pyramidalis,  3s.  6d  -O'KELLY,  Ballyvaiighan,  co.  Clare 
DEAD  IT.— 6 Foxgloves,  6TReiand~Toppies^, 
7,  Carnations,  6 Gaillardias,  6 Pinks,  6 Violets,  6 C Bells 
Mouble),  6 single  do. ; all  strong  plants,  mixed  colours,  worth 
free  for  2s.  3d.  Any  alterations  made. 
— GHiiGH,  Ilorist.  Broughton,  Hants. 

I^LMAiSON  CARNATIONS,  Airs.  Smkins 

o af'?'''  Petunia,  cuttings,  12,  Is. ; 24,  Is.  6d  tree 

Profits  for  school. -Rkv,  KETCHLEY.  Famihorongh.  Bath' 

TIAIEIEb,  large  double  blooms,  reds  or  whites 

-s. 

pOR  bALE. — A quantity  of  SNOWDROP 
BULBS,  Single,  Is.  6d.  per  100,— Mbs.  HEWSON 
Dromahaire,  Co.  Leitrim,  Ireland. 

TjLEMA Tib,  &C.-  Red,  white,  blue,  crimson 

y . J'”'®  y®"°"'  10  yar.,  3s. : 5 var..  Is.  Gd.  Roses.  12  var  , 

3s.  , 3 var.,  ,s.  ; extra  strong,  free.  Carnations,  2;000  var., 
9,  Is.  Seed,  6d.  to  .L2.  List.-^BROUNT.  Crowboro’,  Sussex. 

pOR  SALE.— A large  Lean-to  GREENHOUSE 

holler  complete.  Also  150 
Aihi'Ohus-road,  Acton- 


GRAND  LOT  OF  FLOWERING  BULBS. 

NOW  READY. 

Hyacinths  for  pots  or  glasses,  in  separate  colours, 
named,  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  ; ditto  for  beds,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 
Tulips,  mixed,  4s.  per  100. 

Crocus,  yellow,  blue,  white,  or  mixed,  Is.  per  100. 
Single  Daffodils,  is.  per  100. 

Snowdrops,  double  or  single,  Is.  9d.  per  100. 
Galanthus  Elwesi,  6d.  per  dozen ; 3s.  fid.  per  100 
Scilla  sibirlca,  2a.  per  loo. 

Anemone,  double  white,  is.  dozen  ; double  scarlet 
lOd.  dozen ; single  scarlet,  4d.  dozen ; Anemone  fulgens! 
Is.  6d.  dozen. 

Iris,  mixed  English,  9d.  doz  ; ditto,  Spanish,  4d.  doz. 
Ranunculus,  mixed  double  French,  fid.  per  dozen  * 
2s.  3d.  per  100.  ’ 

Ranunculus,  mixed  Dutch  or  Persian,  fid.  per  dozen  ■ 
2s.  3d.  per  100.  ’ 

CWonodoxa  Lucilise,  fid.  per  dozen  ; 3s.  fid.  per  100. 

Ditto  sardensis,  fid.  per  dozen  ; 3s.  fid.  per  100 
Lily  of  Valley,  3s.  per  100. 

Gladioli  Colvillei  alba  The  Bride,  fid.  dozen  ; 
3s.  100. 

For  all  other  Bulbs,  Roots,  <i'c  , send  for  ILLUSTRA  TED 

descriptive  catalogue,  Post  Free. 

All  orders  of  5s.  and  upwards  will  be  sent  package  and  car- 
nage free  on  receipt  of  cash. 

BARKER  & CO.,  Growers,  &c,, 


DUTCH  BULBS,  &c. 

Before  buying  elsewhere  send  for  our  Catalogue,  free  upon 
applicatien.  and  Save  2.5  per  cert.  The  only  house  sellinc 
beet  named  Hyacinths  at  2id.  each,  first  size  roots  only. 

MICHAEL  RAINS  & CO., 

Bulb  Growers, 

MANSELL  ST.,  ALDCATE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

^lYEN  AWAY. — Our  beautiful  new  Hya- 
r •'"'ilh  every  2s  Gd.  order.  Catalogue  price,  12s.  9d., 

Lord  Smutesbury,  Princess  May,  E'na,  Vnurbaak,  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  Masterpiece,  by  sending  this  advt. 

OTREPTOCARPUS.— The  finest  free-flowering 

plants  grown,  3 for  Is.  3d.  ® 

iSn  non  begonias. — Late-bloomfng,  6 for 

Is.  3d.  : 12,  Is.  9d.  6 prize  Gloxinias.  Is.  3d 

■pULBS  and  PLANTS,  Is.  3d.  per  50.  Snow- 
y .drops.  Daffodils,  P.-Eye  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Irises, 
Gladiolus,  Canterbury  Bells,  Tulips,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Pinks 
Carnations.  ’ 

50  non  maidenhair  ferns. 

1 Is.  3d. ; 50  fronds.  Is.  3d. ; 6 large  green- 

house FerM,  Is.  3d. ; 6 Sweet  Briers,  Is.  3d. ; 6 Irish  Ivy 
3d-:  2 Calla  Lilies,  Is.  3d; 

m ' T,*l® l5-  3d. ; 6 hybrid  Pyrethrums,  Is.  3d. ; 

12  beedling  Gladioli,  Is.  3d. 

A MATE  UR’S  Collection  of  BULBS,  for  which 

y-  we  had  2,000  testimonials  last  year.  300  bulbs  5s  • 
half  quantify,  2^  9d.  12  Hyacinths,  13  Tulips,  100  Crocus! 
2o  Narcissus,  50  Daffodils,  50  Irises,  50  Snowdrops 

f)  ED-HOT  POKERS,  6,  Is.  3d.  ; 6 Agapan- 
■LU  thus.  Is.  3d.;  25  Aralia  Sieholdi,  Is.  3d.;  6 beahtiful 
evergreen  and  deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  2s.  6d.  6 beau- 
tiful  Roses  on  own  Roots,  Is.  3d. 

5 non  CHRYSANTHEMUMS7^UT2rTo 

bloom  (his  year,  Is  3d. 

50  000  I-'II^BNATIONS. — 12  pairs  finest 

X Ki’  4 cuttings.  Is.  31.  ; 12  seedlings,  from 

double  flowers.  Is.  3d. ; mixed  seedlings,  2s.  3d.  per  100.  Tufied 
Pansies,  25,  Is.  3d.  12  pairs  flnest  named  cuttings.  Is.  3d. 
^TJRNtiR,  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helens 

j Jfcj  VuiNlyJrLlKh]  i^  KHNS. — Many  vars. , large 
c,  . roots,  50,  2s.  9d.  : ex.  large,  50,  4s.  Primroses,  100,  2s  6d 
Spring  foxgloves.  4s.  per  100,  free.-Miss  NELSON.  Bratton 
Fleming,  Barnstaple.  .*.»ia,uuuu 

CjNOWDROP  AND  DOUBLE  DAFFODIL 

^ BULBS  FOR  SALE. 

SAUL,  Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire. 

riARNATIONS,  1 doz.  3s.  6d.,  carriage  free  : 

y Reynolds  Hole,  Germania,  Ketton  Rose,  Raby,  Mrs 
Muir,  Merry  Andrew  (yellow).  Cerise,  Bride,  Salisbury,  &c’ 
Violas,  12,  Is.  6d.  : Meariis,  Bridesmaid,  Duchess  Fife.Gold- 

Sr®’"’  g'®"'  Q®®®-*-  Herbkceous 

plants — HOPKINS,  Mere.  Knutsford. 

"T  ORDS  CARNATIONS. — ^ Highest  awards 

wherever  exhibited.  Winner  of  the  first  prize  at  twelve 
consecutive  exhibitions  of  the  Nat.  Car.  and  Pic.  Society 
Northern  Section),  as  well  as  at  other  principal  exhibitions 
Good  plants,  my  selection,  6s.  per  doz..  3s.  6d.  half  doz 
Purchaser  a selection,  as  far  as  possible,  9s.  per  doz  free  for 
cash  with  order.  • ^ aux 

occui/cu  iioiu  ms  seea- 

Imgs— VIZ. : Duke  of  York,  S.B.,  la.  fid. : Bruce  Findlnv 

C.B^.  2s.;  Thaddeus,  C.B.,  Is.  fid. ; Arline.  P and  P b' 
Is.  fid.  ; Edith  Annie,  C.B.,  2s.;  and  Magpie,  P.F.,  ls.  6d' 
One  plant  ol  each,  9s.,  free  for  cash.  Send  for  List  — T 
LORD,  Holebottom,  Todmordeu.  Please  mention  this  paper! 
jp*ERNS  ! Trade  ! Great  Annual  Sale  Surplus 
30  sorts,  stove  and  green- 
house,  10s.  ,90;  200,  out  of  pots,  16s.  Large  do.,  in48:s,  10 
best  selling  sorts,  6s.  dozen.  Seedlings,  6s.  100.  Ficus. 
A A2' “ c f^;,®S2;h.  Solanums,  Oyperus,  GrevilleM, 

a value  in  fronds, 

1 L for  making  large  plants  quickly, 

16s.  and  20s.  10^  packed  free,  cash.  Send  for  List. — J.  SMITH 
Loudon  Fern  Nurseries,  Loughboro'-juuotion,  Londop,  S.w' 


LOGAN  & GO.’S  STRONG  PLANTS.^ 

6 Chrysaathemum  maximum g 

6 Campanula  graudis  and  alba  ..  **  *16 

6 Delphinium  in  var “ 19 

6 Gtentiana  acaulis  [ * 1 fi 

6 Perennial  Cornflowers  in  var.  **  j]  !*  1 9 

6 Doronicum  in  2 var *16 

(j  Pyrethrum,  double  and  single  .!  !*  ’*  ! * 1 9 

6 Helianthus  in  var * !*  1 9 

6 Hemerocallis  flava * i c 

6 Trollius  in  2 var **  **16 

6 Tritoma  Uvaria  grandiflora  . . 1*  **  *19 

Thymus  azoricus  * | ’ * ’ l 9 

6 Spiraea  in  6 var. . . * ” * * 2 0 

6 Caltha  palustris  fl.-pl ’’  **  *16 

6 Anthericum  liliastrum  . . ’ [ ] ] * 1 6 

6 Anemone  pennsylvanica  * *.  .*  **  13 

6 Agrostemma  in  3 var . ’ . ' 10 

Carefully  packed  and  carriage  paid  for  cash  with  order 
LOGAN  & CO.  (Late  Vertegans  & Co.), 
Chad  Valley,  Birmingham. 


FRUIT  TREES  EXTRAORDINARY! 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Fruiting  Apple  and  Plum  Trees,  In  best 
varieties  only,  3 and  4 years  old,  6 for  6s. ; 12  for  10s.  • 
25  for  20s.  ; 100  for  75s. 

Pears,  6 for  9s.  : 12  for  15s.  ; 25  for  25s. 

Carriage  Paid  for  Cash  to  any  station  in  BritBh  Isles. 
Usual  price  of  above,  24s.  to  36s.  dozen.  All  other  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  supplied. 

Catalogue  and  Guide  Post  Free. 

Purchaser  s selection  of  varieties  will  be  carried  out  as  far 
as  possible. 

SYDNEY  S.  MARSHALL, 

Barnham  Nursery, 

BARNHAM  JUNCTION,  SUSSEX. 

N.B.  Barnham  Nursery  is  noted  for  its  immense  stock  of 
clean-grown  and  heavily-rooted  Market  Fruit  Trees, 


200  nnO  I^AFFODILS  and  Narcissus  for 

zjy  vyj  planting  in  shrubberies,  walk  side  of  lakes, 

and  gardens.  Pheasanfs-Eye  Narcissus,  3s.  fd.  1,000.  Double 
Narcissus.  7s.  6d.  1.000.  Daffodils,  3s.  (,ri 
1,000.  Snowdrops,  5s.  1,000.  Cash  with  order.— CROSS,  Park 
Nurseries,  Wisbech. 

TROUBLE  PRIMROSES,  lovely  Hepaticas, 
Auriculas,  Everlasting  Pea,  Splriea,  Hypericums,  Is.  8d. 
Crown  Imperials,  White  Tiger  Lilies.  3s  6d.  doz.  Grand 
Rhododendrons,  Blue  Veronicas,  3,  Is.  8d.  Pinks,  Periwinkle 
Ferns,  Miraiilus  Nicotiana.  Kentucky  Ivy,  Double  Sweet 
William.  30,  Is.  9d„  tree.— Mb.  LANE,  Sydenham,  Belfast. 

HARNATTONS  and  PICOTEES.  — Alpine 

y Auriculas,  Gold-laced  Polyanthus,  best  exhibition  varie- 
ties,  true  to  name. — J.  BESWICK,  Middleton,  nr.  Manchester. 


T7IOLETS  (double). — Strong  plants  now  ready 

tor  Danms.  Marie  Louise  (colour  violet),  Comte  Brazza 
3s.  doz.,  post  free.— JOHN 
COLLINS,  Melton,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

nHEAP  HARDY  PERENNIALS— Foxgloves, 

y Gaillardias,  Canterbury  Bells,  Pansies,  Daiaie°  Antir- 
rhinum, Pentstemons,  Sweet  Williams,  Godetias,  Wallflowers 
all  one  price,  30,  Is.  3d.;  strong  plants.  — E.  GAVE,  The 
Elms,  Carlton,  Lowestoft. 


riARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  INDIAN 

, PINKS,  toe  mixed  colours,  strong,  sturdy  plants,  20, 


Is.  6d.-E.  GAVE,  The  Elm>,  Cariton.  Lowestoft. 

TIAISY  LONGFELLOW,  magnificent  dark 

-y  double  red;  Daisy  Snowball,  fine  double  white,  trans- 
planted  plants,  30,  Is.  3d.— E.  GAVE,  Carlton.  Lowestoft. 

AIR  PURIFIER.  — Eucalyptus  globulus 

(Fever-plant),  beautiful  blue-green  foliage  ; should  be 
in  every  house— indeed,  every  room— to  rid  it  of  flies  and 
microbes.  6 plants.  Is.,  free.— Mrs.  BANGER,  Roselands. 
Ramsgate. 

DERNS  from  DEVONSHIRE,  CORNWALL, 

J-  and  SOMERSET. — Instniction  book  for  making  rockery, 
planting,  &c.,  with  each  5s.  order.  12  named  varieties,  7s  per 
100;  30,  Parcel  Post,  2s.  3d.;  50  large,  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 
Catalogue,  2d.  Established  30years.— GILL,  Lodging-house 
Lynton,  North  Devon. 

"DOSES. — 2 Mar4chal  Niels,  2 Gloire  Dijons,  2 

„ ”„Teas,  and  6 other  good  Roses,  named,  5s.— LEWIS  & 
SON,  Nurserymen,  Malvern. 

DXXTCH  ETTIaKS. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES  EVERY  DAY 
5,000  LOTS  SOLD  WEEKLY. 

lUTESSRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

yJ-  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  EVERY  DAY  at  12 
large  consignments  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus, 
and  other  Bulbs,  received  direct  from  Holland.  Commissions 
carefully  executed  tor  those  unable  to  attend.  Goods  packed 
and  forwarded  to  all  parts. 

Sixpence  in  stamps  remitted  to  the  Auctioneers,  as  above, 
will  ensure  a supply  of  Catalogues  for  12  sales. 

N.B. — Sales  of  Plants  every  Monday  and  Thursday; 
Orchids  every  Friday. 


DUTCH  BULBS.  DUTCH  BULBS. 

SALES  NEARLY  EVERY  DAY.  IN  LARGE  AND 
SMALL  LOTS  TO  SUIT  ALL  BUYERS. 

lyrR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 

Lix  at  his  Great  Rooms,  33,  King-street,  Covent  Garden, 
nearly  every  day,  at  12.30,  first-class  consignments  of  choice 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  and  ether  Bulbs, 
arriving  daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  the  finest 
possible  condition. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE 
THE  GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  2nd  & 3rd,  1894 
Schedules  and  entry  forms  post  free  on  application  ti 
. v.!""  head.  Superintendent  Garden  Department 
Crystal  Palace,  S.B. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  ON  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  26th. 


GARDENING  ILLDSTRATED 


ifo.  817.— VoB.  XVI, 


Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  "The  English  Flower  Garden.” 
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Apples  not  liable  to  can- 
ker  4(’8 

Banana,  the  ..  459 

Bees  4G8 

Beets,  ornamental-leaved  462 
Begonias,  Tuberous  . . 467 
Brussels  Sprouts. . ..  464 

Calceolarias,  protecting  464 
Carnations,  border  ..  462 
Carnations  from  seed  . . 462 
Chrysanthemums  ..  466 
Chrysanthemums,  early- 
flowering  ..  ..  466 

Chrysanthemums,  some 

good  466 

Conservatory  ..  ..  460 

Conservatory,  heating  a 467 


Crinum  Moorei  album. . 466 
Cucumbers  and  Toma- 
toes for  winter  . ..  464 

Cuprefsus  macrocirpus  462 
Cut-flowers,  crowding,  a 

mistake 465 

Dahlias  46? 

Fern,  a good  market  . . 467 

Ferns  467 

Ferns  on  walls  , . . . 467 

Flowers,  hardy,  a gar- 
den of  ..  ■*  ..  459 

Flue,  hot-air  . . . . 467 

Fruit  for  decoration  ..  468 
Fruit  garden  ..  ..  460 

Garden  of  light  sandy 
soil,  a 464 


Garden,  a neglected  . . 
Garden,  vegetable,  pal- 
ing round  a 
Garden  work 
Groenhoiue,  a small 

lean-to 

Greenhouse,  mats  for 
protecting  a 

Greenhouse,  the  un- 
heated   

Gunnera  manicata 
House  and  window  gar- 
dening .. 

Indoor  plants 
Kitchen  garden,  the 
Lettuces  and  their  cul- 
ture   463 


Lilies  of  the  Valley  for 

a room 465 

Lime  for  a ten-pole  plot  461 
Mice,  diiving  away  ..  459 
Mushroom-house  . . 460 
Orange  and  Lemon- 

plants  466 

Outdoor  garden  ..  ..  4‘-0 

Outdoor  plants  ..  ..461 

Peas.  Swtet  ..  466 

PentstemoES  in  winter. . 467 
Plants,  tine-leaved  hardy  468 
Plants  in  a frame  for 
profit,  growing. . ..  467 

Plants,  neglected  . . 466 
Potatoes,  early  v.  late 
planted 464 


Potatoes  for  show  . . 464 
Poultry  and  Rabbits  ..  470 
Questions  and  answers. . 469 
Rose,  a Tea  ..  ..  463 

Rose  Climbing  Devoni- 

ensis  463 

Rose-cuttings  ..  ..  463 

Rose  failure  ..  ..463 

Rose,  how  to  plant  a ..  462 

Rose  Marechal  Niel  . . 463 
Rose  Red  Gloire. . ..  463 

Roses  462 

Roses,  &.C 463 

Roses  for  a border  . . 463 
Roses,  treatment  of  ..  463 
Roses,  yellows  &.c,  , . 463 

Shrubs  for  towns  ..  461 


Stove  4t0 

Shnibs,  tennis-couit  and  462 
Thrift,  Piickly  (Acau- 
tholimon)  ..  ..  461 

Tomatoes  in  pots  ..  464 

Tortoises  id  a garden  . . 468 

Town  garden,  woik  in 

the 4C0 

Trees  and  shrubs. . ..  461 

Vegetable  garden  . 460 

■Vines,  winter  dressing  of  468 

Violets  466 

Violets  in  tramcs  ..  467 

Week’s  w'crk,  the  com- 
ing   460 

Window  gardening  ..  460 
Wistaria  in  Jersey,  the  4G1 


461 

464 
460 

4G7 

467 

460 

468 

465 
467 


A GARDEN  OF  HARDY  FLOWERS. 
Small  gardens  are  sometimes  quite  as  pleasing 
as  the  big  flowerless  places  one  sees  about  this 
country.  A small  garden  I know  not  far  from 
London  is  beautiful  in  many  ways — for  the 
delightful  variety  of  things  planted,  the  good 
taste  shown  in  contrast,  and  the  absence  of  finick- 
ing little  walks.  The  garden  isnot  large,  but  con- 
tains a host  of  precious  things,  placed  chiefly  in 
the  wide  borders  running  round  the  sides.  In  the 
centre  is  a group  of  Roses,  mixed  with  Carna- 
tions, with  the  variegated  Dactylis  as  an  edging. 
As  this  is  the  planting  season  it  may  be  useful 
to  readers  of  Gardening  to  give  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  things  that  grow  well  here.  In  the 

Spring  bulbous  flowers  of  many  kinds 
appear,  and  a pretty  edging  formed  of  Snow- 
drops, Squills,  and  the  smaller  Daffodils,  espe- 
cially minor,  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
all.  It  is  very  free  in  light  soil,  the  growth  dwarf, 
and  true,  neatly-shaped,  bright-yellow  flowers 
forming  quite  a mat,  so  to  say,  of  bloom.  I 
have  seen  this  used  with  happy  effect  as  an 
edging,  and  it  is  this  kind  of  gardening  that 
gives  real  pleasure.  ■W''hen  planting  Daffodils, 
always,  no  matter  how  small  the  garden  may  be, 
ut  the  bulbs  in  good  clumps — not  a single  bulb 
ere  and  there — and  dispose  them  irregularly. 
It  is  possible,  even  in  small  gardens,  to  get  quite 
pretty  colour  pictures  with  the  simplest 
materials.  Tulips  are  my  favourite  bulbs, 
particularly  the  late  kinds.  Many  know  only 
the  Dutch  Tulips,  those  early  kinds  one  sees  so 
much  of  in  gardens ; but  more  beautiful  far 
than  these  are  such  forms  as  T.  elegans,  ard  the 
varieties  of  the  brilliant  T.  Gesneriana,  which 
bloom  in  May.  These  are  much  taller  than  the 
ordiniry  Dutch  types,  the  scapes  sturdy,  and 
the  leaves  brown  and  glaucous  in  colour,  whilst 
the  flowers  themselves  are  very  bold  and  of  rich, 
delightful  colour,  lasting  a considerable  time 
in  beauty.  There  are,  of  course,  many  more 
bulbous  things  one  can  plant — Scilla  sibirica 
and  the  charming  Chionodoxas,  one  of  v/hioh,  if 
the  garden  is  small,  need  only  be  thought  of, 
and  that  the  well-known  Glory  of  the  Snow  (C. 
Lucilire),  with  its  pretty  starry,  delicate  blue  and 
white  flowers.  This,  especially  in  a light,  warm 
soil,  is  remarkably  free,  and  becomes  almost  a 
weed.  Of 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  one  can  have  a 
big  selection  if  too  many  “Geraniums”  and 
ordinary  summer  bedding  things  be  not  planted. 
Achillea  mongolica  and  the  Pearl  were  very 
charming  in  the  summer.  Both  have  white 
flowers,  those  of  the  former  single,  and  in 
clusters,  whilst  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
double,  each  like  a little  rosette,  reminding  one 
of  those  of  the  Double  Sneezewort.  Early  in 
the  year  a clump  of  Adonis  vernalis,  with  its 
yellow  flowers,  was  pleasing,  and  taking  the 
plants  alphabetically,  we  must  not  omit  the 
Peruvian  Lilies  (Alstroemeria  aurea),  the  hardiest 
of  all  this  none  too  hardy  family.  There  is  much 
beauty  in  a spreading  mass  of  this  handsome 
plant,  the  orange  and  red  flowers  borne  in  profu- 
sion on  twoslenderstems.  Of  course,  onemusthave 


the  Hollyhocks,  the  beautiful  single  and  double 
kinds  ; a row  of  the  double  crimson  against  an 
open  fence  that  forms  the  division  between  this 
garden  and  the  adjoining  one,  was  very  hand- 
some this  summer.  There  is  not  so  much  need 
for  heavy  manure-dressings  for  Hollyhocks  as 
some  writers  aver.  These  plants  flower 
extremely  well,  although  by  no  means  well  cared 
for.  Over  a small  bit  of  “ rockery,”  so-called— 
better  if  it  had  not  been  there— scrambled  the 
Golden  Alyssum  saxatile,  a free  and  useful 
flower,  very  light  in  colour.  In  this  garden  is 
a very  narrow  border  against  a sunny  wall,  and 
here  flourishes  the  Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryllis 
Belladonna).  A few  bulbs  of  this  are  very 
beautiful  in  the  autumn,  but  the  position  must 
he  warm,  sunny,  and  well-drained.  The 

tTiKDFLOWERs  provide  many  exquisite  gems, 
and  the  Poppy  Anemones  (A.  or  Hepatica  triloba) 
in  several  colours,  particularlj'  the  blue,  and  the 
white  (A.  japonica  alba  or  Honorine  Jobert), 
were  all  grown.  This  last  is  the  most  useful  of 
all  the  Windflowers,  as  it  grows  freely,  and 
continues  in  bloom  over  a long  season.  A single 
clump  even  will  supply  more  than  one  gather- 
ing during  the  autumn  without  affecting  its 
aspect  in  the  garden.  Of  course,  one  must  have 
the  Snapdragons  in  the  best  colours,  deep- 
crimson,  pure-white,  &c.  In  this  garden  was  a 
lot  of  the  pure-white  kinds,  called  White  Swan, 
or  a similar  name.  The  plant  was  of  bushy, 
leafy  habit,  and  the  white  flowers  in  dense 
spikes.  They  continued  to  appear  from  summer 
until  quite  the  autumn.  To  get  a succession  it 
is  essential  to  pick  off  seeds-pods,  as  these 
greatly  weaken  the  plants.  Aquilegia  chrysan- 
thu,  the  better  forms  of  the  common  Columbine, 
Arabisalbida,  Armeria  (Thrift),  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies  (Starworts  or  Asters)  may  be  named. 
In  a small  garden  it  is  not  possible  to  liave 
many  of  the  Starworts,  the  most  beautiful  of 
autumn  flowers,  and  these  should  be  of  the 
dwarfer  kinds,  as  A.  Amelins  and  A.  acris. 
Both  these  are  dwarf  and  remarkably  free, 
the  variety  of  the  former  called  bessarabi- 
cus  being  the  best  for  colour.  It  is  really, 
however,  the  true  Amellus,  but  in  the  trade 
lists  is  called  by  this  distinctive  name. 
Aubrietia  Leitchlini  (rosy  flowers),  common 
border  Auriculas  of  good,  self  colours,  particu- 
larly sapphire-Vjlue,  a fev/  Tuberous  or  semper- 
florens  Begonias,  Campanula  persicifolia.  Cardi- 
nal-flower (Lobelia  fulgen.'^),  self  Carnations, 
also  Pinks  (especially  the  useful  Mrs.  Sinkins), 
Cornflower  (the  blue  type,  not  the  sickly- 
coloured  varieties),  outdoor  Chrysanthemums, 
(Mine.  Desgrange  before  all  others).  Coreopsis 

grandiflora,  Creeping  Jenny , a few  Dahlias  if  there 

is  room  for  them,  the  beautiful  Day  Lilies,  Del- 
phinium Belladonna  (a  very  charming  flower  for 
its  bright-blue  colour),  Doronioum  cauoasicum. 
Iris  (chiefly  tlie  German  kinds,  as  Queen  of  the 
May,  Celeste,  and  otliers  that  have  been  men- 
tioned before  in  Gardening),  Evening  Primrose 
((Enothera),  Funkia  Sieboldi,  Geuni  miniatum, 
the  feathery  Cypsophila  paniculata,  Helenium 
pumilum,  perennial  Sunflowers  (which  grow 
with  almost  too  much  freedom,  but  graceful 
and  precious),  a clump  of  the  Christmas  Roses 
(and  of  the  taller  spotted  forms,  like  colchicus), 
Erigeron  speciosum  superbum  (light-lavender 


flowers),  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Lilies  (not 
forgetting  that  splendid  late  kind  L.  tigrinum 
splendens,  the  best  of  the  Tiger  Lilies),  the 
White  Perennial  Lupine,  Scarlet  Lychnis,  Purpla 
Loosestrife  (very  pretty  in  a rather  damp  spot). 
Poppies,  Mimulus  or  Monkey-flowers  (in  a 
damp  spot),  Forget-me-nots,  Double  Crimson 
and  Blush  Paeony,  Seedling  Pansies  (and  the 
beautiful  tufted  kinds),  Phloxes  (particularly  a 
white  herbaceous  kind  named  Avalanche), 
Physalis  Alkekengi,  or  Winter  Cherry,  the 
bright-red  calyxes  of  which  are  much  valued  for 
winter  decorations,  as  they  last  a long  time,  and 
are  pretty  when  associated  with  dried  Grasses. 
One  may  also  mention  Polyanthuses,  Polemonium 
Richardsoni  (Blue  Jacob’s  Ladder),  fine-coloured 
Primroses,  aplantortwoof  Pj'rethrums,  Galtonia 
candicans  for  the  autiunn  (which  is  known  by  its 
tall  scaiies,  hearing  white  bell-shaped  flowers), 
Sedum  Sieboldi,  Mossy  Saxifrage  (and  such  kinds 
as  the  beautifuls.  Wallichi  or  Camposi,  very 
pretty  also  for  pots),  Rudbeckias,  Senecio 
pulcher  (bearing  its  large  purple-rose  flowers  in 
autumn),  and  a few  annuals  in  Nasturtiums, 
that  called  Vesuvius  being  a good  dwarf  kind, 
throwing  its  crimson  flowers  just  above  the 
deep-green  leafage.  Many  more  things,  of 
course,  might  be  mentioned,  hut  the  garden  in 
which  the  plants  grew  was  very  small,  quite  a 
suburban  spot.  The  things  mentioned  will 
show  how  much  colour  may  be  got  in  quite  a 
small  place.  C.  T. 


1344.— The  Banana.— A volume  might  be 
written  upon  this  subject.  Even  the  learned 
De  Candolle,  after  all  his  researches,  can  only 
give  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Banana,  now  so 
common  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Brazil,  and  other 
parts  of  South'^rn  America,  including  Barbadoes, 
was  originally  introduced  from  some  part  of 
Asia,  either  before  or  after  the  conquest  of 
Mexico.  Its  origin  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  but 
that  the  plant  was  in  cultivation  very  early  in 
the  world’s  history  is  evident  from  the  numerous 
Sanskrit,  Chinese,  and  Malay  names  of  or  for 
the  plant.  Yet  neither  the  Hebrews  nor  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the 
Banana,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it 
is  not  of  Indian  origin  (or  they  would  have 
known  it),  but  probably  came  originally  from 
the  Malayan  Archipelago.  There  are  a con- 
siderable number  of  species  and  varieties,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
original  Musa  sapientum,  which  has  been  found 
growing  wild  in  Ceylon,  at  Khasia,  and  else- 
where. The  cultivated  varieties  seldom,  if  ever, 
produce  seed,  but  some  of  the  wild  or  original 
forms  undoubtedly  do  so.  In  fact,  the  small 
fruited  kinds,  which  have  been  found  wild  in 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  do  produce  fertile 
seed.  No  doubt  the  cultivated  Banana  is,  as  the 
lecturer  stated,  probably  the  result  of  thou- 
sands of  years  of  selection  and  growth  from 
suckers,  not  seed  ; yet  I should  say  that  this 
subject  forms  a very  poor  argument  in  favour  of 
pre- historic  man. — B.  C.  R. 

1308.— Driving  away  mice.— Why  not  poison 
them?  I always  find  the  preparation  of  strychnine  sold 
for  the  purpose  effectual.  It  is  said  that  chloride  of 
lime  sprinkled  about  will  also  banish  them  coiuf  letelj’.— 
B.  C.  R. 
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Conservatory. 

If  the  Chrysanthemum  blooms  are  to  keep  as  long  as 
possible,  the  greatest  possible  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Steady, 
regular  fires, ^ so  as  just  to  keep  a little  warmth  in  the  pipes, 
free  ventilation  without  draughts,  and  no  water  to  be  spilt 
about  the  house  unnecessarily,  and  in  sweeping  up  no 
dust  should  be  made.  Dead  leaves  should  be  removed  at 
once.  Where  Chr3’santhemums  are  crowded  together  the 
bottom  leaves  soon  lose  colour,  and  then  dead  leaves,  if 
permitted  to  remain,  encourage  damp.  There  are  several 
things  among  wall  plants  that  flower  in  winter.  The 
Habrotharnnus  family,  for  instance,  are  bright  things  for 
walls,  or  pillars,  or  for  covering  arches.  Luculia  gratissima 
is  a charming  shrub  planted  out  either  as  a bush  in  the 
border  or  against  a wall.  Neither  these  or  any  other 
plants  set  out  in  the  border  must  be  permitted  to  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  We  want  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry 
and  buoyant ; but  the  permanent  things  in  the  borders — 
Camellias,  &c.— must  have  moisture  at  the  roots,  or  the 
flower-buds  will  drop.  Where  the  Camellias  are  heavily 
laden  with  buds,  some  of  them  should  be  thinned  off,  or 
the  flowers  will  be  small.  I have  had  C^^tisus  racemosus  do 
well  against  a wall,  and  as  in  such  a position  it  will  flower 
all  winter,  it  is  a desirable  plant  to  fill  in  a vacant  space 
anywhere.  ^ Keep  Cactus  dry  at  the  roots  through  the 
winter  (Epiphyllums  excepted).  I once  had  an  immense 
plant  of  Cereus  speciosissimus  planted  out  in  the  border  of 
a large  conservator^'.  The  effect  was  magnificent  when 
the  plant  was  in  bloom,  but  staking,  tying,  and  keeping 
the  plant  in  condition  was  trying  work,  as  the  spurs  are  so 
long  and  sharp.  Nevertheless,  those  who  have  a large 
house,  and  are  seeking  after  novelty,  may  plant  out  one  of 
these  free-growing  Cactuses,  and  let  it  strike  out.  Once 
a year,  at  any  rate,  there  will  be  a sensation  in  the  house. 
Oranges  in  tubs  may  be  kept  a little  on  the  side  of  dryness 
at  the  root  now’.  They  must  not,  of  course,  be  permitted 
to  get  dust-dry  at  any  time,  and  if  the  plants  are  carrying 
a load  of  fruit,  either  green  or  ripe— and  they  have 
generally  some  of  both  at  the  same  time — sufficient  water 
must  be  given  to  keep  the  roots  comparativel.v  moist. 
Large  plants  of  the  Seville  Orange,  which  have  been  OTit- 
side  all  summer,  will  generally  throw  out  blossoms  under 
the  influence  of  a little  warmth. 

Stove. 

Gesneras  are  charining  things  for  winter  decoration. 
There  are  many  hybrid  forms  of  zebrina  and  cinnabarina, 
all  of  which  are  safe  for  winter  blooming,  and  the  foliage 
is  ver3'  beautiful.  The^'  succeed  in  pans,  half-a-dozen 
plants  in  a pan.  Peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  with  some 
fragments  of  charcoal,  will  make  a suitable  compost.  The 
pans  and  pots  must  bo  ' w’ell-drained,  and  during  growth 
the  plants  must  be  shaded  from  hot  sunshine.  The  same 
treatment  as  is  usually  given  to  Achimenes  will  suit  this 
section  of  Gesneras.  They  will  succeed  in  a low,  close, 
warm-pit  till  they  show  flow’ers.  When  hardened  off  they 
will  last  some  time  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  conservatory. 
There  are  many  beautiful  forms  of  Cypripediuni  that 
would  be  very  expensive  to  buy,  unless  one  had  a very 
long  purse  ; but  C.  insigne  is  cheap  enough,  and  a cluster 
of  plants  now  in  blossom  is  a pleasant  feature  in  the  cool 
stove,  and  the  flowers  will  last  longer  if  moved  to  the  con- 
servator}’,  or  even  to  the  room.  Eucharis  Lilies  may 
always  be  had  in  bloom  if  a sufficient  number  of  plants  are 
grown,  to  rest  and  start  a few  in  succession.  Weak 
liquid-manure  is  very  useful. 

The  Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Questions  are  constantly  being  asked  about  plants  suit- 
able for  an  unheated  house.  Though  tliere  are  flowering 
plants  for  a cold-house  in  w'inter,  the  prettiest  effect 
would  be  created  by  groups  of  foliage  plants  and  Ferns 
J mention  only  a few  of  the  Ferns  that  would  be  suitable 
for  planting  on  rocky  mounds  under  glass,  where  shade 
could  be  given  in;summer— Scolopendriums  (Hart’s-tongue) 
in  much  variety,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  Woodw’ardia  radi- 
cans  (should  be  planted  on  the  lopof  a mound,  w’here  its  wide 
arching  fronds  could  have  a chance  to  develop),  Onychium 
luciduin,  Lastrea  SLandishi,  Adiantuni  Gapillus- Veneris 
A.  pedatiim,  and  some  of  the  beautiful  Filmy  Ferns  would 
succeed  if  a little  spot  was  specially  prepared  for  them  in 
some  corner.  As  foliage  plants  the  New  Zealand  Flax 
Draocena  indivisa,  and  most  of  the  green-leaved  Dracienas 
would  be  perfectly  safe  under  glass  without  artificial  heat 
Opluopogons,  Aralia  Sieboldi  and  others,  Farfu-num 
grande  (a  large,  mottled-leaved  plant  from  China  is  nearly 
or  quite  hardy),  the  Fan  Palm,  and  some  of  the  hardy 
Japanese  Grasses,  Eulalias,  &c.,  would  be  quite  at  home. 
To  keep  all  perfectly  safe  and  snug  when  the  severe  frosts 
set  in  cover  the  house  with  mats  or  frigi-domo,  and  leave 
the  covers  on  till  some  days  after  the  thaw  comes. 

Mushroom  House. 

Beds  in  bearing  will  require  warm  liquid-manure  after 
each  gathering.  A little  salt  in  the  water  also  acts  as  a 
stimulant.  If  the  house  was  thoroughly  eleaued  out  and 
lime-washed  in  summer  there  should  not  be  much  trouble 
from  woodlice.  Nevertheless,  if  these  insects  are  present, 
some  pains  should  be  taken  to  clear  them  out.  Pour  hot 
water  down  the  crevices  close  to  the  wall,  or  wherever  the 
insects  are  likely  to  hide.  If  a few  toads  are  kept  in  the 
house  they  will  consume  a great  many,  and  pots  contain- 
ing a little  dry  Moss,  with  a slice  of  Apple  or  Potato  as  a 
bait,  will  attract  them  to  their  destruction.  The  pots 
should  be  examined  daily.  Make  up  new  beds  as  otten  as 
a bed  is  exhausted,  clear  it  out,  and  fill  the  place  again 
iminediately.  Keep  the  night  temperature  now  about 
55  degs.  If  new  beds  are  made  up  frequently  the 
warmth  from  the  fermenting  manure  will  be  sufficient 
except  in  frosty  weather.  ’ 

Window  Gardening. 

Those  plants  which  require  but  little  water  may  be 
grouped  together  in  a cool  room.  These  will  include 
“ Geraniums,”  Cactuses,  and  other  succulents,  such  as 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
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Aloes,  Echeverias,  &c.  Plants  in  flower  must,  of  course,  be 
kept  moist  at  the  root,  especially  the  winter-flowering 
Heath,  as  dryness  means  death  to  them.  Ferns  also  must 
have  water  when  the  soil  gets  dry,  but  as  the  days  shorten 
less  water  will  be  required. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Roses  will  go  on  well  now.  It  is  a good  plan  to  shorten 
back  the  long  roots  and  also  reduce  the  head  a little.  I 
know  it  is  customary  to  leave  the  branches  unpruned  till 
spring  ; but  it  will  relieve  the  roots  considerably  if  the 
long  shoots  are  shortened  back  one  half  before  planting. 
When  planting  Standard  Roses,  stake  securely  immedi- 
ately and  mulch  over  the  roots  with  manure.  They  may 
be  left  with  perfect  safety  for  the  winter,  and  root 
formation  will  begin  very  shortly.  The  advantages  of  early 
planting  are  considerable  ; but  if  not  planted  before  frost 
sets  in  I should  just  as  soon  wait  till  the  middle  or  end  of 
February.  The  Dahlias  have  bad  a long  season,  and  at 
the  time  of  writing  (20th  October),  my  plants  are  still  full 
of  flowers  tor  merely  cutting  purposes.  I do  not  object  to 
plants  with  several  stems,  as  it  is  not  so  much  large 
handsome  blooms  I require  as  quantity.  Last  spring  I 
had  surplus  roots  that  were  not  required  for  stock 
purposes.  They  were  started  in  a cold-house  and 


Prickly  Thrift  (Acantholimon  venustum). 
(See  page  461.) 


hardened  off  and  planted  out  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do 
so.  They  were  simply  strong  old  shoots  from  which  no 
cuttings  were  taken.  They  commenced  flowering  at  once, 
and  have  been  a mass  of  bloom  all  summer,  notwith- 
standing the  large  quantities  of  bloom  cut  from  them 
almost  daily.  By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  type,  probably 
before,  the  frost  will  have  blackened  them,  when 
Dahlias  must  at  once  be  lifted,  the  roots  dried  and  stowed 
away.  If  the  roots  are  well  dried  the  cooler  they  are  kept 
the  better  during  winter.  I have  kept  them  quite  safely 
in  an  open  shed  heavily  covered  with  straw,  and  the  roots 
get  such  a rest  under  this  cool  treatment  and  the  growths 
come  away  so  strong.  Of  course,  the  frost  must  not  reach 
them. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Pot-Vines  intended  for  forcing  should  he  placed  under 
cover,  and  if  not  already  pruned  should  be  cut  back 
according  to  strength.  Canes  5 feet  or  6 feet  long,  if  well- 
ripened,  will  carry  all  the  branches  the  roots  will  be  able 
to  support  even  when  well  nourished  by  rich  top- 
dressings,  assisted  hy  concentrated  stimulants.  The  value 
of  Thomson’s  Manure  is  w'ell  known,  hut  the  Patent 
Silicate  Manure  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  he, 
and  it  may  be  used  liberally  without  injuring  the  roots  or 
spoiling  the  colour  of  the  Grapes  in  the  way  some  artifi- 
floials  do  when  used.very  freely.  Get  on  as  fast  as  possible 
with  the  pruning.  I generally  go  over  the  Gooseberries 
and  other  bush  fruits  first,  and  then  commence  upon  the 
wall  Pears.  The  principal  pruning  is,  or  should  be,  done 
in  summer.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  in  winter  is  to 
shorten  back  the  snags  left  from  the  summer  pruning  and 
cut  o<it  any  old  spurs  not  required  for  bearing.  When 
the  pruning  is  finished  the  training  should  be  seen  to, 
removing  all  tight  and  worn-out  shreds.  I have  generally 
used  small  pieces  of  Golden  Willow  for  securing  the  large 
branches.  They  will  last  one  season  and  may  be  grown  on 
the  place,  and  are  both  serviceable  and  economical. 
Where  the  walls  are  wired,  nailing  is  done  axvay  with,  and 
there  is  no  knocking  nails  into  walls,  and  the  work  of 
training  may  be  done  with  greater  e.xpedition.  The 
horizontal  system  of  training  answers  well  for  Pears,  but 
is  not  so  well  adapted  for  stone  fruits.  It  takes  no  longer 
to  train  wall-trees  properly,  with  the  branches  spread  out 
at  equal  distances  apart,  than  it  does  to  train  higgledy- 
piggledy  as  so  many  do  ; it  is  only  a question  of  beginning 
right,  training  the  bottom  branches  out  straight  to  get 
the  bottom  of  the  wall  furnished  first,  and  then,  as  the 
tree  grows,  gradually  fill  in  above,  keeping  the  centre  of  the 
tree  open  till  the  last.  In  pruning  Plums  leave  in  as 
much  young  wood  as  space  can  be  found  for  without 
overcrowding. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

As  the  sowing  is  done  follow  on  with  the  manuring  and 
digging  and  trenching,  leaving  the  surface  rough  and  open 
to  let  in  the  air.  In  most  gardens  the  fruit-bushes  and  trees 
are  planted  along  by  the  side  of  the  walks.  I am  not 
averse  to  seeing  fruit-arches  over  walks,  because  I think  it 
saves  space,  and  both  Apples  and  Pears  may  be  trained  in 
this  way  with  advantage,  but  where  the  plan  is  not 
adopted.  I should  prefer  the  fruits  grouped  together 
where  possible,  and  the  vegetables  kept  to  themselves. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  there  were  a quarter  of  Bush  Apples 
on  the  Paradise,  another  of  Pyramid  Pears,  another  of 
Plums,  another  large  bed  of  Strawberries,  and  so  on, 
all  the  strong-growing  vegetables  would  do  better  outside 


the  garden  altogether.  This  is  no  new  idea.  In  many 
new  gardens  it  is  now  being  acted  upon,  and  in  the 
remodeling  of  old  places  the  same  idea  might  be  worked 
out.  Lay  down  Broccoli.  Globe  Artichokes  should  be  pro- 
tected with  dry  litter  and  a few  spadesful  of  soil  over 
each  hole.  Dress  and  manure  Asparagus-beds  for  the 
winter.  Veitch’s  Autumn  Self-protecting  Broccoli  will 
now  be  turning  in.  A light  frost  will  not  injure  them,  but 
it  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  them  altogether  exposed  now. 
Full  grown  Endives  must  be  taken  up  and  planted  in 
frames  or  orchard-house.  I have  kept  them  a long  time 
under  a ridge  of  ashes,  and  tied  up  and  covered  when  quite 
drv.  Have  some  dry  litter  ready  to  protect  young  Carrots 
if  frost  comes  suddenly.  All  other  Carrots  should  be  lifted 
and  packed  away  in  sand  before  severe  frost  comes.'  It 
will  be  advisable  to  take  up  some  Horse-radish,  and  lay  the 
best  stems  in  under  a north  wall,  to  be  easily  accessible 
when  wanted.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Chrysanthemums  are  just  now  in  their  full  perfection, 
and  where  the  best  kinds  are  grown  even  moderately  well, 
cannot  fail  to  command  a large  share  of  admiration. 
When  well  done  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  such  as 
Viviand  Morel,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  J,  S.  Dibben,  the  two 
Becketts,  W.  H.  Atkinson,  Wm.  Seward,  &c.,  are  really 
grand,  and  would  have  considerably  astonished  the  florists 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Keep  the  plants  moderately 
dry  and  cool,  and  with  plenty  of  air,  so  as  to  prolong  the 
beauty  of  the  blossoms  as  long  as  possible.  As  the  earlier 
kinds  go  out  of  flow'er,  or  as  they  are  cut  for  decorative 
purposes,  cut  the  plants  down  to  6 inches  or  8 inches  of 
stem,  and  remove  them  to  a low  pit  or  frame,  where  they 
will  stand  near  the  glass,  and  the  cuttings  thus  come  stout 
and  short-jointed.  Ventilate  such  plants  freely  in  mild 
weather,  but  in  case  of  a severe  winter  a 2-inch,  pipe  or 
two  running  along  the  front,  or  round,  such  a pit  will  be 
found  a very  great  advantage,  and  save  a lot  of  trouble  in 
covering,  as  well  as  probable  losses.  Where  blooms  of  the 
finest  possible  quality  are  desired,  all  suckers  that  appear 
until  the  flowers  are  expanded  ought  to  be  removed.  In 
the  case  of  new  and  scarce  varieties,  these,  if  inserted,  will 
often  be  found  useful  for  increasing  the  stock.  Keep  the 
very  late  kinds  cool  and  airy.  Do  not  thin  the  buds  more 
than  very  slightly,  and  the  less  stimulant  is  given  the 
better.  Salvias  afford  a nice  variety  to  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums now',  but,  unfortunately,  though  easily  grown,  they 
do  not  flower  at  all  well  in  very  smoky  localities,  so  much 
so  that  in  one  London  garden  I gave  up  growing  all  but 
S.  rutilans,  this  being  retained  solely  for  the  sake  of  its 
pleasantly  fragrant  foliage.  But  where  the  air  is  tolerably 
pure  they  do  well,  and  S.  Heeri  and  S.  gesnerioflora  may 
be  had  in  bloom  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
Bouvardias  will  be  found  very  useful  now,  and  fortunately 
can  be  done  and  flowered  w'dl  in  almost  any  locality  ; but 
to  expand  kindly  from  now  till  Christmas  they  require  a 
genial  temperature  of  55  degs.  or  60  degs.  to  70  degs.,  with 
a moderately  moist  atmosphere.  I do  not  like  the  planting- 
out  system  for  these  charming  plants,  and  find  them  much 
more  satisfactory  in  ever3’  way  when  carefully  grown  in 
pots.  As  soon  as  all  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  sweep  them 
up  clean  and  store  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  to  decay 
and  form  leaf-mould.  Then  fork  over  the  borders  lightly 
(except  such  as  have  been  recently  planted),  and  put  aU 
straight  for  th'e  winter.  Finish  planting  hardy  bulbs. 
Carnations,  Wallflowers,  &c.  In  small  towns  and  the  outer 
suburbs  of  large  ones,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  also 
Roses,  hardv  climbing  plants,  &o.,  may  be  planted  now. 

B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  Novem- 
her  3rd  to  November  10th. 

Planted  several  groups  of  Roses,  including  Teas,  in  a 
sheltered  spot  on  the  lawn.  It  is  useless  planting  Roses 
in  a wind-swept  spot,  and  there  is  no  shelter  equal  to 
shrubs  and  trees.  A wall  or  fence  arrests  the  current,  it 
is  true,  but  it  rebounds  and  then  flops  over  in  a fierce 
column,  which  for  the  time  carries  everything  before  it  ; 
but  a living  shelter  of  shrubs  catches  hold  of  the  wind, 
breaks  it  up,  and  robs  it  of  its  icy  coldness.  Late-sown 
Carnation-seeds  in  boxes  will  be  wintered  in  a cold-frame  ; 
if  planted  out  now  the  frost  will  be  upon  them  and 
perhaps  lift  them  up  before  they  have  lime  to  get 
established,  f don’t  usuallj’  sow  so  late  ; but  the  boxes  of 
young  plants  referred  to  were  the  produce  of  a choice 
packet  which  came  to  hand  late  in  the  season.  The 
greater  part  of  the  plants  belong  to  the  Perpetuals.  I like 
these  for  borders  where  one  of  the  ohjeccs  is  to  obtain 
flowers  for  cutting.  Some  years  ago  I raised  a lot  of  seed- 
ling Perpetual  Carnations  late  in  summer.  They  were 
wintered  in  the  seed-boxes  and  planted  out  early  in  spring. 
They  came  into  bloom  in  August,  and  before  winter  set  in 
they  were  potted  up,  placed  in  a temperature  of  50  degs. 
or  so,  and  immense  numbers  of  really  good  flowers  were 
out  through  the  winter.  No  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
or  layers  would  have  done  so  much  in  the  same  time.  Gut 
down  Asparagus  and  top-dressed  with  manure.  Made 
up  a bed  of  manure  and  leaves  for  a couple  of  frames,  shall 
fill  with  Asparagus-roots  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  steady. 
The  beds  are  about  4 feet  in  depth  and  are  rather  firmly 
put  together.  Pruned  bush  fruits.  I want  plenty  of 
Gooseberries,  so  the  principal  part  of  the  pruning  is 
rubbing  the  shoots ; very  little  shortening  is  done,  as  the 
young  wood  bears  the  best  and  finest  fruit.  It  is  easy 
to  keep  the  bushes  symmetrical  without  spurring 
the  young  wood  back  ; of  course,  if  a branch  strays  away, 
or  drags  on  the  ground,  it  is  cut  away.  Occasionally  an 
old  branch  maybe  cut  clean  out  for  the  purpose  of  making 
more  room  for  young  shoots.  Black  Currants  are  pruned 
on  the  same  lines ; but  Red  and  White  Currants  are 
spurred  back  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  main  stems. 
After  the  pruning  is  done  the  cuttings  will  be  burnt,  and 
the  spaces  manured  the  first  frosty  morning  and  the 
ground  forked  over.  When  bush  fruits  have  acquired  a very 
free-growing  habit  they  require  a good  deal  of  nourish- 
ment to  keep  them  well  up  to  par.  Shifted  young 
Tomatoes  into  5-inch  pots.  The  plants  are  required  for 
early  fruiting,  and  will  be  planted  in  boxes  on  each  side 
of  a span-roofed  house.  I am  so  well  satisfied  wiOi 
Early  Ruby  last  year  that  I am  depending  upon  it 
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alone  for  next  spring.  I don’t  believe  in  growing  a lot  of 
varieties  when  one  will  do.  Grubbing  up  several  old  Apple- 
trees  in  orchard.  I shall,  after  changing  the  soil,  fill  in 
with  Bismarck,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  and  Peasgood  None- 
such. Rearranged  conservatory  to  make  room  for  more 
Chrysanthemums.  Very  careful  to  maintain  a dry,  well- 
ventilated  atmosphere.  Potted  up  a few  old  plants  of 
Yellow  Calceolarias  for  beds. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

I PRICKLY  THRIFT  (ACANTHOLIMON). 

1 An  Eastern  genus,  extending  from  Syria  and  the 
1 East  of  Greece  to  Western  Thibet,  and  having 
I its  head  - quarters  in  Persia.  The  flowers 
i resemble  those  of  the  Statioe  and  Armeria, 
i but  the  habit  of  the  species  of  Acantholimon  at 
! once  distinguishes  it  from  either  of  these.  The 
. Acantholimons  do,  indeed,  form  branching, 
i cushion-like  tufts,  somewhat  after  the  style  of 
Thrift ; but  the  leaves,  instead  of  being  soft  and 
l!  Grass-like,  are  rigid  and  sharply  pointed,  or 
j even  spiny.  As  many  as  eighty-four  species 
i have  been  described  by  Bunge,  while  Boissier 
j has  only  about  half  as  many.  It  is  probable 
I that  the  higher  number  is  capable  of  consider- 
! able  reduction.  The  species  much  resemble  one 
) another.  As  known  to  us,  they  are  dwarf  ever- 
j green  rock  garden  and  choice  border  plants.  The 
jl  following  species  we  have  had  for  j'ears,  but  have 
t not  been  very  successful  in  propagating  them, 
t except  A.  glumaceum,  which  is  the  freest- 
j|  growing  of  the  set ; the  others  are  very  slow 
jl  growing.  Cuttings  taken  off  in  late  summer 
! and  kept  in  a cold  frame  during  winter  make 


way,  but  seeing  the  undesirable  position  in 
which  you  are  placed,  I cannot  refrain  from 
telling  you  that  those  people  who  from  their 
connection  with  the  business  in  which  gas-lime 
is  a product,  regard  it  as  a doubtful  remedy  for 
many  of  the  diseases,  &c.,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a perfect  cure.  Further  than 
this  my  own  experience  of  its  use  in 
gardens  goes  to  show  that  although  a moderate 
application  will  destroy  all  insects  that  it 
reaches ; it  is  impossible  to  use  a suSioient 
quantity  to  kill  the  roots  of  perennial  plants 
such  as  Couch,  Buttercups,  Docks,  &c. , without 
rendering  the  ground  unfit  for  the  reception  of 
other  crops  for  several  months  afterwards.  The 
condition  of  your  garden  evidently  requires 
strong  measures,  but  instead  of  using  such  a 
powerful  destructive  agent  as  gas-lime,  I advise 
you  to  exercise  patience,  and  endeavour  to  clear 
the  ground  from  weeds  and  injurious  insects 
by  more  certain  and  less  injurious  remedies. 
The  annual  weeds  will,  I expect,  be  a trouble  to 
you  for  two  or  three  years  to  come  ; but  if  you 
trench  the  ground  18  inches  deep,  bringing  the 
bottom  soil  to  the  surface,  and  placing  the  Couch 
Grass  and  similar  weeds  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  they  will  be  no  further  trouble  to  you. 
You  will  find  that  this  way  of  dealing  with  the 
ground  will  also  get  rid  of  many  of  the  insects 
of  which  you  complain,  and  if  it  is  an  old  garden, 
the  bringing  of  the  bottom  soil  to  the  surface 
will  increase  the  depth  of  the  root  run, 
and  all  future  crops  will  be  benefited  thereby. 
I certainly  would  not  mix  gas-lime  with  the 
heap  of  compost  of  which  you  speak.  I should 


think  it  is  quite  possible  that  deep  digging  and 
manuring  will  be  more  suitable  treatment  for 
your  plot  than  liming.  Lime  certainly  benefits 
stiffland,  and  if  your  plot  is  of  this  character, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  use  it  as  a dressing 
for  liberating  the  valuable  plant  food  it  contains, 
as  well  as  lightening  the  texture  and  warming 
it. — Pendennis. 


TREIBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  WISTARIA  IN  JERSEY. 

This  Wistaria  is  growing  over  a yard  wall  facing 
south,  but  getting  but  little  sun,  the  house  in 
front  almost  entirely  shading  it.  It  grows  per- 
perfectly  wild,  and  when  in  bloom  is  most 
effective.  I presume  its  luxuriant  growth  is 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  S.  B. 


SHRUBS  FOR  TOWNS. 

Several  questions  have  been  recently  asked 
about  shrubs  for  large  towns,  and  many  more 
things  will  thrive  in  smoky  localities  than  com- 
monly supposed.  Even  in  windows  one  sees 
such  things  as  the  Weigela  flowering  with  great 
freedom  under  very  adverse  conditions,  not 
minding  smoke  in  the  least.  Of  course,  very 
few  shrubs  will  develop  in  beauty  under  such 
circumstances,  but  those  that  will  should  be 
made  good  note  of.  First  of  all,  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  Weigelas  or  Diervillas,  not,  howev.  r 
the  white  varieties,  which  are  very  beautiful  in 


Ora  Rradkrs’  Illustrations:  Part  of  fence  covered  with  Wistaria.  Engraved  for  Oardeninq  Illustrated  from  a pliotograph  sent  liy 

Mr.  S.  Bowen,  Lansdowne,  Milllrrook,  Jersey. 


j nice  little  p ants  in  two  j'ears,  but  by  layering 
one  gets  larger  plants  in  less  time.  All  are 
hardy  and  seem  to  prefer  warm,  sunny  situa- 
tions planted  in  sandy  loam.  Few  would  seem 
to  have  any  idea  of  how  much  is  lost  by  having 
many  of  our  herbaceous  and  alpiinc  plants  in 
pots.  There  are  three  species  in  cultivation — 

I A.  glumaceum,  A.  venustum  (here  figured),  and 
I A.  androsaceum,  but  the  introduction  of  others  is 
! much  to  be  desired.  A.  Kotschyi  is  a handsome 
species,  with  long  spikes  rising  well  above  the 
leaves  and  numerous  white  flowers  ; A.  melan- 
' anthum  has  short,  very  dense,  capitate  spikes, 

I the  limb  of  the  calyx  being  bordered  with  dark 
I violet  or  black  ; A.  Phrygium  is  in  the  way  of 
A.  venustum,  but  is  a more  robust  plant,  with 
longer  spikes. 


1 1348.— A neglected  garden.— Your  faith 
» gas-lime  appears  to  be  unlimited,  and  if  I did 
|™it  wish  to  deal  with  your  question  conscien- 
; ^ously  I should  allow  you  to  go  on  in  the  same 


prefer  to  cleanse  it  from  the  roots  of  weeds 
and  stones  at  once  by  turning  it  over,  and  in 
the  spring  spread  it  over  the  surface  of  the 
newly -trenched  ground.  Instead  of  spending 
your  money  on  gas-lime,  lay  it  out  in  good 
stable-manure,  and  fork  it  into  the  ground  just 
before  the  crops  are  put  in  in  the  spring.— 
J.  C.  C. 

1279.— Lime  for  a ten-pole  plot.— If 

the  ground  is  of  a heavy,  clayey  nature,  15 
bushels  of  freshly-slaked  lime  will  be  a suitable 
dressing  for  a ten-pole  plot.  Lighter  soil  will 
need  less  in  proportion  ; ordinary  fertile  soil, 
fairly  rich  in  humus  through  being  manured 
freely  for  years,  may  be  much  improved  by  a 
dressing  of  10  bushels.  Manure  and  lime  ought 
not  to  be  used  together,  and  the  latter  should 
not  be  used  on  poor  ground.  The  best  time  to 
apply  lime  is  in  the  autumn,  using  it  unslaked, 
in  lumps,  placing  it  in  small  heaps  upon  the 
ground,  and  cover  with  soil  until  it  falls.  Then 
spread  it  evenly  on  the  ground,  lightly  pointing 
it  in.  It  is  not  advisable  to  bury  it  deeply.  I 


the  country  but  not  in  towns.  As  reference  has 
been  recently  made  to  these  shrubs,  we  need 
not  further  describe  them  other  than  to  say  their 
often  sorry  aspect  is  due  to  improper  manage- 
ment. The  soil  for  shrubs  must  be  good,  which  is 
not  always  the  case  in  towns,  and  the  shoots  well 
thinned  out.  The  Hibiscus  Syriacus  is  rather 
doubtful  as  a shrub,  but  must  be  mentioned,  as  it 
often  succeeds  well.  In  Battersea  Park  are  very 
good  specimens  of  it ; but  as  far  as  possible  get  the 
best  selections,  not  those  dingy  purples  that 
look  poor  against  brighter  things.  The  white 
and  rose  are  pleasing.  The  Broom  and  Bladder 
Senna  (Colutea  arborescens)  are  both  good, 
especially  the  latter,  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  well  known  for  this  purpose  as  it  deserves. 
When  travelling  recently  near  Stoke  Newington 
station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  I found 
a number  of  fine  specimens,  notwithstanding 
that  throughout  the  year  they  were  in  almost 
perpetual  smoke  and  soot.  The  Mock  Oranges 
are  useful,  Ribes  aureum  (the  Yellow-flowered 
Currant),  Olearia  Haasti,  covered  with  whitish 
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flowers  in  autumn,  and  at  other  times  the  dense 
deep-green  leafage  is  pleasing,  especially  if 
relieved  by  Lilies  or  Gladioli  planted  amongst 
the  shrubs.  Of  course,  one  must  have  the  Lilacs, 
and  the  common  kind  is  as  charming  as  any  in 
colour,  a delicate  lilac,  being  especially  enjoyable 
when  in  contrast  to  a wealth  of  green  foliage. 
There  are,  however,  many  kinds,  the  lime-white 
ones  being  very  beautiful  and  full.  The  well- 
known  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum) 
must  also  be  noted  as  a very  good  town  shrub, 
also  the  popular  Daphne  Mezereum,  which  boars 
a profusion  of  rose-purple  fragrant  flowers  on  the 
naked  shoots  in  spring,  the  well-known  Snow- 
berry  (Symphoricarpus  racemosus),  deprived  of 
all  beauty  by  being  crowded  up  in  a common 
choke-muddle  shrubbery,  Ligustrum  lucidum. 
Rose  rugosa,  a true  shrub,  bearing  a wealth  of 


glossy  green  leafa,ge,  and  rose-purple  fragrant  i 
flowers,  white  in  the  variety  alba,  and  followed  by 
bold  crimson  heps.  Both  heps  and  blossoms  are 
produced  together,  creating  a pleasing  picture. 
Some  of  the  Spiraeas  (S.  Douglasi,  S.  bumalda, 
and  S.  Lindleyana),  may  be  also  mentioned 
amongst  flowering  shrubs  that  will  succeed  near 
large  towns.  C.  T. 


1325. — Oupressus  macrocarpus.  — It 

depends  on  how  much  shade  and  drip  there  may 
be  from  the  trees  overhanging  the  wall  whether 
anything  will  thrive  there  or  not ; but  I should 
say  the  Cupressus  you  mention  would  be  the 
least  likely  to  do  so  of  any  of  the  fast-growing 
Conifera.  Ilex  Quercus  (Evergreen  Oak)  is  not 
a particularly  fast  grower,  but  it  cares  less 
about  drip  than  many  other  things.  If  it  were 
my  case,  I should  plant  the  common  and 
Portugal  Laurel  alternately  in  a line,  and  pre- 
pare the  ground  well  for  them,  and  set  them  out 
at  once. — J.  C.  C. 

1347.— Tennis-court  and  shrubs.— To 

hide  the  tennis-court  from  the  road  a line  of 
Lime-trees  appears  to  be  what  you  v/ant,  as  the 
Lime  admits  of  being  cut  back  if  at  any  time 
it  encroaches  in  either  direction.  Some  suit- 
able shrubs  to  associate  with  the  Limes  would 
be  Aueubas,  Portugal  Laurels,  Berberis  Da.r- 
wini,  Cotoneaster  Simmonsi,  White  and  Purple 
Lilac,  Syringa,  Deutzia  crenata  flore-pleno, 
and  Spiraea  ariaefolia.  You  will  not,  of  course, 
attempt  to  hide  the  tennis  - court  from 
the  house  by  planting  either  trees  or 
shrubs  between  the  two  places.  You  may, 
however,  have  a belt  or  line  of  shrubs 
at  each  end,  and  on  the  grass  you  may  have  a 
few  informal  flower-beds,  and  a Double  Crimson 
Thorn,  and  a Yellow  Laburnum-tree  on  the 
Grass.  A Copper  Beech  at  one  end  of  the  lawn 
is  a capital  subject  to  plant  for  giving  shade  and 
variety  in  colour  of  foliage  as  well.  This  tree 
may  occupy  a position  at  the  west  end,  but  this 
is  all  the  space  that  is  available  for  any  more 
large-growing  trees.  To  divide  the  tennis-court 
from  the  parallel  piece  of  ground  you  cannot  spare 
more  than  about  lofeet  in  width  without  reducing 
the  space  too  much.  To  divide  these  two  spaces 


you  had  better  select  such  subjects  as  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  Thuja  Lobbi,  American  Arbor- vitaj, 
along  the  centre  of  the  15-feet  space,  and  fill  in 
between  them  with  Variegated  Hollies,  Gum 
Cistus,  and  other  choice  evergreens.  If  you  mean 
that  you  intend  to  fill  up  all  the  space  with  trees 
and  shrubs  for  shelter  you  may  plant  those  I 
have  mentioned  as  a foreground,  and  fill  in  behind 
them  v/itli  such  large-growing  trees  as 
Horse-Chestnuts,  Silver  Birch,  English  Elm, 
and  a Plane-tree.  With  regard  to  fruit-trees, 
plant  Apples  and  Pears — to  be  trained  as 
espaliers — of  the  following  sorts — Apples  : Lord 
Grosvenor,  Ecblinville  Seedling,  Dumelow’s 
Seedling,  and  Bramley’s  Seedling  as  cooking 
sorts.  For  dessert  select  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Claygate  Pearmain,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  and  Irish  Peach.  Of  Pears,  select 


Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne)  du  Comice,  and 
Beurr4  d’Esperen.  The  following  sorts  of 
Apples  do  well  grown  in  the  form  of  large 
bushes  : Beauty  of  Kent,  Golden  Noble,  Lady 
Henniker,  Blenheim  Orange,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  and  Winter  Greening.  Pears  for 
bush-trees  may  include  Beurr4  Diel,  Pitmaston 
Duchesse,  Princess,  and  Duohesse  de  Bordeaux. 
For  Plums  in  the  same  form  of  tree  Pond’s  Seed- 
ling, Yellow  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Victoria  are 
suitable. — J.  C.  C. 


1306.— Border  Carnations.— The  most 
suitable  soil  for  Carnations  is  a moderately  light 
or  “ free  ” loam,  of  a sandy  rather  than  a clayey 
nature,  well  drained  and  made  firm.  When 
trenching  or  digging  the  beds  previous  to 
planting,  a fair  quantity  of  well-decayed  and 
sweet  manure,  such  as  that  from  an  old  hot- 
bed, may  be  worked  in  with  advantage, 
certainly  if  the  staple  is  really  poor,  but  do  not 
overdo  it.  Very  rich  soil  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary for  these  plants,  and  if  in  the  least  rank  or 
sour  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  As  a rule, 
I prefer  some  good  leaf-mould  to  much  or  any 
manure,  and  this,  with  some  burnt  earth,  old 
mortar  rubbish  (to  which  the  plants  are 
extremely  partial),  and  a dash  of  soot  and  bone- 
meal,  will  grow  Carnations  to  perfection,  cither 
planted  out  or  in  pots. — -B.  C.  R. 

1298. — Dahlias. — It  is  a natural  character- 
istic of  some  varieties  of  Dahlias  to  show  an 
objectionable  eye,  and  the  more  liberal  the  treat- 
ment of  the  plants  the  more  frequently  this 
occurs  in  the  case  of  some  of  them.  Another 
year  try  the  unsatisfactory  ones  in  a poorer  soil, 
and  if  you  can  manage  it  raise  all  your  plants 
from  cuttings.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  the 
old  stools  in  a warm-house  at  the  end  of 
February.  They  will  soon  produce  pleuty  of 
cuttings  which  can  be  rooted  in  a hot-bed  or 
propagating-frame.  Certainly  you  can  keep 
your  Dahlias  through  the  winter  pitted  in  the 
same  way  as  Potatoes. — J.  C.  C. 

12S1.— Carnations  from  seed.— if  you  have  not 
already  transplanted  them  out  in  the  open  ground,  keep 
them  in  a cool-frame  during  winter.  Plant  out  early  in 
March  in  the  required  places. — P.  O D. 


ORNAMENTAL-LEAVED  BEETS. 

Apart  from  the  culinary  value  of  the  garden 
Beet,  it  is  really  a fine-foliaged  plant  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  few  other  outdoor 
plants  surpassing  it  as  regards  rich,  deep-crimson 
colour.  For  several  years  past  some  of  the 
brightest-leaved  sorts  have  been  used  with  good 
effect  in  gardens  in  combination  with  other 
plants,  the  colour  of  the  Beet  being  uniform 
throughout  the  season,  a valuable  character  in 
ornamental  gardening.  One  of  the  best  sorts  for 
ornamental  purposes  is  the  variety  here  figured, 
and  which  can  now  be  obtained  at  any  goodl 
English  seed-house,  under  the  name  of  the 
Victoria  Beet,  or  Beta  hortensis  metallica.  In 
this  the  growth  is  uncommonly  robust,  the  foliage 
ample,  and  of  a rich,  deep,  metallic-crimson  hue, 
which  no  weather  affects.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
found  to  be  an  important  plant  for  sub-tropical 
gardening,  or  for  use  in  any  way  where  plants 
possessing  ornamental  foliage  form  the  chie 
attraction.  It  is  as  easily  grown  as  the  ordinal  3 
garden  Beet,  though  when  plants  are  require! 
expressly  for  decorative  purposes  they  shouk 
be  raised  in  slightly  heated  frames  early  ir 
spring,  so  that  by  May  they  will  be  good-sizec 
plants,  capable  of  producing  an  immediate  effect, 
What  is  known  as  the  Chilian  Beet  is  a variet} 
of  B.  cicla,  a showy  plant.  When  well  grov.u 
its  leaves  are  often  more  than  3 feet  long,  and 
produced  in  erect  tufts  ; the  most,  attractive 
parts  of  the  foliage  are  the  brightly-coloure( 
stalks,  midribs,  and  veins,  which  in  one  variet’B 
are  deep-magenta-crimson,  in  another  deep 
yellow,  colours  that  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
shining  deep-green  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf 
Such  plants  are  very  effective,  and  the  fact  ol 
their  being  almost,  if  not  quite,  hardy,  renders 
them  all  the  more  valua,ble.  The  seedlings  vai  y’ 
considerably  with  respect  to  colour,  but  the  best 
may  be  easily  distinguished  even  in  a young 
state  before  they  are  planted  out  permantly.  Oti 
account  of  the  colour  of  their  foliage  being  very 
pronounced.  Beets  should  be  used  sparingly  in 
ornamental  gardening,  and  with  discretion,  ;A- 
remark  which  also  applies  to  all  plants  of  at, 
similar  character.  B. 


ROSES. 

HOW  TO  PLANT  A ROSE.  ' 

This  is  so  simple  an  operation  that  I expecut; 
many  to  smile  when  reading  the  above  title, P 
but  as  I have  come  across  so  many  partial 
failures  caused  by  bad  planting,  and  the  season , 
for  this  being  now  close  at  hand,  a note  may  be  i 
of  service.  When  planting  a Rose  dig  out  a 
hole  large  enough  to  take  the  roots  comfortably 
and  without  undue  crowding.  The  soil  must  be 
made  suitable  if  not  already  so,  and  in  the 
former  case  a larger  hole  is  necessary.  Eighteen 
inches  square,  and  as  many  inches  deep,  is  none 
too  large.  Break  up  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  with  a fork  or  spud  and  thoroughly 
mix  the  manure  with  same.  Much  depends 
upon  the  plant,  both  as  to  how  deep  to  plant 
and  how  large  a hole  is  needed.  The  collar  of  a 
Standard  Rose  should  be  about  4 inches  deep, . 
and  the  junction  of  stock  and  Rose  in  the  case  of 
a dwarf  plant  should  be  covered  about  2 inches. 

I do  not  cover  more  than  this  at  first,  because  I 
prefer  to  draw  a little  mound  of  soil  around  it 
afterwards.  This  acts  as  a protection  and 
avoids  the  deep  planting  of  roots.  I may  safely 
trust  these  to  penetrate  as  deeply  as  is  needed , 
but  I do  not  care  to  set  them  in  too  deep  at 
planting.  To  bury  a plant,  or  Co  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  leave  the  most  vital  parts  exposed 
above  the  soil,  is  about  equally  wrong.  Two 
pairs  of  hands,  one  to  hold  and  the  other  to  place 
the  soil  around  the  roots,  is  best.  But  previous 
to  doing  this  see  that  the  soil  is  broken  up  fairly 
fine,  and  is  good  without  being  rich.  So  many 
make  the  mistake  of  placing  strong  manures  or 
very  rich  compost  directly  upon  the  roots.  This 
is  more  especially  wrong  in  a heavy  soil ; indeed, 
whatever  class  of  soil  j'ou  are  planting  in,  it 
will  be  wise  to  let  a little  sandy  soil  or  old 
potting  compost  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  roots  in  preference  to  manure  of 
any  kind.  In  planting  a pillar  Rose  among 
shrubs,  you  will  do  well  to  take  out  a larger  hole 
and  cut  any  roots  of  neighbouring  trees  back, 
so  as  to  allow  the  Rose  a fairer  chance  of  getting 
a good  start.  Now  we  come  to  the  actual 
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Oniainental-leaved  Beet  (Beta  hortensis  metallica). 
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planting.  Let  one  person  hold  the  Rose  a trifle 
deeper  in  the  hole  than  it  is  intended  to  be 
finally,  gently  jogging  the  plant  up  and  down 
according  as  small  portions  of  soil  are  placed  upon 
the  roots.  This  will  cause  the  finer  portions  to 
run  in  between  the  fibres.  A very  important 
point  this,  as  it  settles  the  plant  and  avoids  the 
hollows  we  should  otherwise  hav^e.  Spread  the 
roots  out  as  much  as  possible  at  first,  and  never 
cramp  them.  Remember  that  in  a natural  state 
they  do  not  grow  side  by  side,  nor  yet  in  a bunch, 
as  we  too  often  see  them  when  planted. 

P.  U. 


1278. — Rose-cuttings.— The  rooted  Rose- 
cuttings  may  be  potted  and  kept  very  cool  in  a 
frame  through  the  winter  and  until  they  start 
to  gi’ow  naturally.  It  is  scarcely  desirable  to 
induce  them  to  grow  and  bloom  early,  as  the 
growth  would  naturally  be  weak.  It  would  be 
better  to  retain  them  in  their  present  position, 
if  doing  well,  another  season,  or,  at  least,  until 
spring,  when  they  may  then  be  potted,  en- 
couraged to  make  free  growth  and  establish 
themselves  well  in  the  pots.  With  the  wood 
well  ripened,  and  abundance  of  healthy  roots 
filling  the  pots,  they  could  not  fail  to  bloom 
well  and  early. — PE^•DEN^rIS. 

In  answer  to  this  query,  “ C.  B.”  may  lift 

and  pot  his  Roses  for  forcing,  and  had  better  do 
so  at  once.  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  best  for 
this,  and  also  the  best  varieties  to  grow  upon 
their  own  roots.  They  will  bloom  well  in  an 
unheated  greenhouse,  but  he  had  better  pay 
attention  to  keeping  them  as  backward  as 
possible  and  not  try  for  too  much  growth  before 
it  would  come  on  naturally  about  February  to 
March. — P.  U. 

1226  —Rose  Marechal  Nlel.— The  best  time  to 
plant  a Rose  outside  a greenhouse  for  training  inside  will 
be  early  in  April.  The  sap  commences  to  rise  freely  at 
that  time,  and  the  conditions  between  the  roots  and  the 
tops  are  more  equal  than  would  be  the  case  with  earlier 
planting.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  the  stem  exposed 
outside  during  the  winter.— Penoennis. 

(1263)  If  you  thin  out  the  weak  wood 

when  it  has  ripened,  or  do  so  now,  and  thus 
encourage  more  efficient  ripening  of  the  remain- 
der, you  should  have  a grand  crop  of  this  beau- 
tiful Rose  next  March  or  April.  M.  Niel  is 
of  little  use  in  the  open,  but  always  good  when 
afforded  the  protection  of  a cool-house.  You 
say  you  planted  it  four  years  ago.  I wonder  if 
you  have  allowed  it  to  grow  at  will  since  then  ? 
It  seems  highly  probable,  because  you  say 
nothing  of  its  past  behaviour  in  bloom,  nor  of 
your  system  of  pruning.  Prune  hard  after 
flowering,  and  watch  the  seasonable  hints  given 
from  time  to  time  in  these  pages. — P.  U. 

(1231)  Procure  and  plant  the  Roses  you 

name  at  any  time  next  month.  If  from  pots 
they  may  be  done  any  time  before  February. 
Cut  back  the  Marie  Van  Houtte  during  January 
or  February,  and  follow  out  your  suggestion  of 
removing  the  old  wood  as  far  as  possible  with- 
out losing  the  better  portions  of  the  new. — P.  U. 

(1207)  You  can  hardly  have  a better 

time  than  the  present  for  planting  this  Rose  as 
you  suggest.  Choose  a plant  from  pots  if  you 
have  the  option,  anl  see  that  the  outside  stem 
and  roots  are  protected  from  severe  frost.  You 
must  not  hurry  the  wood  beneath  cover  ; in 
short,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  growing  them  as 
you  suggest  is  the  avoidance  of  extremes 
between  the  temperature  at  their  roots  and 
tops. — P.  U. 

1289.— Yellow  Roses,  &C.— Perle  des  Jardi:  s ( ne 
of  the  purest  Yellow  Tea  Roses,  will  probably  suit  you.— 
Pendennis. 

1163.— Roses  for  a border.— The  following  dozen 
Roses  are  suitable  for  a border  : Six  Hybrid  Perpetuals— 
La  France,  General  Jacqueminot,  Boule  de  Neige,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  John  Hofmer,  and  Violette  Bouyer.  Six  Tea 
Roses- Sappho,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marie 
Guillot,  Anna  Ollivier,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  Plant 
early  in  November  in  well  prepared  ground,  and  mulch  the 
surface  over  the  roots  with  littery  material. — Pbxdennis. 

1237.— Rose  Red  Gloire.— I presume  it  is  the  Pink 
Gloire  de  Dijon  you  have ; it  so,  it  is  indeed  very  hardy, 
does  well  near  Dahlias,  and  for  that  matter,  it  will  do  in 
almost  any  place,  but  better  in  a shady  aspect.  You  have 
treated  it  right  by  planting  it  out,  and  very  little  of  the 
young  growth  need  be  nipped  off  this  year.  A wall  about 
15  feet  or  20  feet  suits  it  well.  I have  had  flowers  from 
cuttings  rooted  the  first  year  with  very  little  trouble. — 
P.  0.  D. 

1245. — Treatment  of  Roses. — The  useless  growth 
is  best  removed  ; hut  this  is  usually  done  in  spring,  when 
the  annual  pruning  takes  place.  However,  at  any  lime, 
if  there  is  mdoh  crowded  growth  of  weak  Wodd,  it  is  desir- 
able to  cut  it  out.  Gross,  sappy  wood  comes  under  the 
term  “useless,”  and  ought  to  be  cleared  out  early  in 
a itumn.— Pendennis. 


1233. — A Tea  Rose. — Nail  in  as  much  of 
the  growth  as  you  can  without  crowding, 
paying  attention  to  furnishing  the  base  as  much 
as  possible.  Any  weak  shoots  may  be  cut  out 
entirely  as  the  work  of  nailing  proceeds.  When 
the  winter  is  past  the  soft  unripe  ends  of  strong 
shoots  may  be  shortened  back  to  firm  wood. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  shoots  xvill  mest 
probably  flower  if  the  wood  is  well  ripened 
during  the  autumn. — Pendennis. 

I should  not  cut  the  Rose  down  at  all,  but  leave  it 

to  take  its  chance.  If  the  roots  take  well  hold  of  the  fresh 
material  supplied  to  them  free  and  vigorous  growth  will 
be  made.  Mulch  the  soil  over  the  roots  with  leaf-soil  or 
flaky  manure  as  a protection  against  frost. — Pendennis. 

1300.— Rose  failure.— Position  makes  a 
great  difference.  If  the  plants  are  competing 
with  other  things  or  within  the  shade  of  trees, 
the  plants  may  be  impoverished  at  the  roots, 
and  probably  this  may  be  the  reason,  together 
with  a deficiency  of  fibrous  roots.  If  they  are 
growing  in  good  positions  it  is  evident  they  only 
need  more  support,  and  you  may  effect  this  by 
applying  liquid-manure  as  well  as  mulchings  of 
manure  over  the  roots.  The  mildew  of  last 
year  was  owing  to  the  poverty  and  dryness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  severe  attack  would  have  some 
effect  on  the  succeeding  year’s  growth.  An 
open  position  is  absolutely  necessary  to  grow 
Roses  successfully. — Pendennis. 

There  are  two  causes  of  this  : First,  it  is  the  wet 

season  ; last  vear  it  was  the  miidew.  Y’ou  have  aiso 
treated  them  a littie  more  generousiy  than  is  needed.  Do 
not  transplant,  and  do  not  manure  next  season.  A drip- 
ping season  is  bad  for  Double  Roses  in  your  heavy  soil.— 

P.  U. 

1313.— Rose  Climbing  Devoniensis.— 

It  was  a mistake  to  plant  this  Rose,  unless  you 
understood  its  rambling  character,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  wait  for  it  to  flower  after  it  had 
exhausted  some  of  its  vigour.  It  is  just  a ques- 
tion of  patience  with  you  whether  you  should 
root  it  out  or  not.  It  will  blossom  at  the  ends 
of  the  long  shoots  in  time  if  instead  of  cutting 
off  these  long  growths  you  nail  them  to  the 
wall.  In  doing  this  never  mind  if  they  do  cross 
each  other  ; take  them,  anyway,  even  to  bringing 
them  down  the  wall,  rather  than  cut  them  off. 
— J.  C.  C. 

1273.— Roses,  &C.— It  is  gratifying  to 
hear  you  love  Roses,  and  have  found  a 
means  of  making  your  pleasure  profitable 
as  well.  I will  answer  your  questions  in 
order  as  best  I can.  1,  You  are  going  to 
great  risk  by  having  novelties  in  Roses  from 
France.  Two  to  three  hundred  are  sent  out 
annually  by  Cont  inental  growers,  but  not  two  per 
cent,  are  worth  purcliasing,  and  the  rest  are  1 
dear  at  a gift.  Candidly,  I think  it  almost  as  1 


great  a lottery  to  buy  Continental  Roses  indis- 
criminately as  to  sow  seed  of  your  own  saving. 
October  and  November  are  the  best  months  to 
urchase,  but  I can  assure  you  from  dearly- 
ought  experience  that  you  will  soon  lose  any 
realised  profit  if  you  purchase  Continental 
novelties  in  Roses.  2,  Unfortunately  you  do 
not  say  what  you  wish  the  shrubs  to  be  fit  for 
besides  sale.  I find  that  no  shrub  sells  so  well 
as  Prunus  Pissardi,  and  use  it  for  mounting 
button-hole  Roses,  the  bronzy  and  purple 
foliage  being  very  suitable.  3,  You  ask  my 
candid  opinion  of  Her  Majesty  ; here  it  is ; 
Useless  as  a market-Rose,  poor  in  the  garden 
during  an  average  season,  always  subject  to 
mildew,  but  a very  beautiful  Rose  now  and 
again. — P.  U. 


THB  KITCHEN  QARDEIN. 

LETTUCES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  good  Lettuce  culture 
is  a deep,  rich  soil,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  make 
it  deep  and  rich  enough  in  the  first  instance 
than  to  struggle  on  through  a hot,  dry  summer 
on  a poor,  hungry  soil,  harassed  by  the  necessity 
for  incessant  watering  to  keep  the  plants  from 
bolting.  The  first  requisite  in  Lettuce  culture 
is  a well-manured,  deeply-cultivated  soil — all 
other  things  are,  in  a sense,  subordinate  to  this 
—and  the  next  is  frequent  sowing  and  planting. 
Where  the  demand  is  regular  and  constant,  a 
small  sowing  ol  two  or  three  sorts  once  a fort- 
night from  March  till  September  will  ensure  a 
supply,  and  save  a good  deal  of  annoyance.  The 
first  spring  sowing  should  be  made  in  February 
in  a gentle  hot-bed  if  possible,  or  if  the  hot-bed 
cannot  be  spared,  then  a box  or  two  may  be 
sown  and  placed  near  the  glass  anywhere,  to  be 
gradually  hardened  off,  and  finally  planted  out 
in  April.  It  will  succeed  the  last  sowing  made 
in  September,  and  very  frequently  the  finest 
Lettuces  of  the  season  will  be  produced  from 
this  February  sowing.  Towards  the  end  of 
June  and  through  July,  sow  on  the  north  side 
of  a wall,  and  thin  the  plants  out  according  to 
the  size  of  the  kinds  grown  ; 8 in.  apart  will  be 
sufficient  for  Tom  Thuinli  Cabbage  Lettuce, 
whilst  the  larger  kinds  of  Cos  and  Cabbage  will 
renuire  10  in.  or  12  in.  Sow  in  drills,  as  it 
gives  facilities  for  frequently  stirring  the  soil 
with  the  hoe.  TJie  thinnings,  if  desired,  may 
be  planted  elsewhere  ; but  if  the  season 
be  hot  and  dry,  those  that  have  not  been 
transplanted  will  probably  be  most  satisfac- 
tory. When  hot  and  dry  weather  sets  in, 
mulch  with  rotten  manure,  if  possible,  between 
the  rows,  laying  it  nearly  up  to  the  plants.  A 
very  great  thickness  will  not  be  necessary — 
2 inches  or  3 inches  at  the  most  will  be  sufficient. 
Mulching  saves  a deal  of  labour  in  watering  in 
dry  summers  ; in  fact,  without  mulching,  on 
some  soils,  watering  is  worse  than  useless.  It 
encourages,  during  the  time  the  effect  of  the 
water  remains,  the  production  of  fibres  near  the 
surface,  and  if  the  water  be  neglected  for  even 
a short  time,  these  fibres  perish.  Far  better 
will  it  be  on  hot  soils,  if  mulching  cannot  be 
resorted  to,  to  deepen  the  soil  in  every  possible 
way,  keep  the  surface  loose  by  constant  hoeing, 
and  discontinue  watering  altogetlier,  unless  a 
regular  and  constant  supply  can  be  given.  But 
when  plants  are  mulched,  a watering  once  a 
week  or  so  washes  the  soluble  portions  of 
the  manure  down  to  the  roots,  and  pushes 
on  the  plants  rapidly.  The  last  autumn 
sowing  should  be  made  about  the 
middle  of  September,  on  a warm 
south  border,  to  stand  in  the  seed- 
bed over  the  winter,  as  it  frequently 
happens  small  plants  survive  a se- 
vere winter  when  larger  ones  perish. 
Blanching  is  probably  the  most  vital 
point  in  Lettuce  culture,  for  to  have 
badly -blanched  Lettuces,  no  matter 
however  fine  they  may  be  in  other 
respects,  they  are  wanting  in  crisp- 
ness, flavour,  and  appearance.  There 
are  now  so  many  kinds  of  Lettuces 
that  naturally  turn  in  and  blanch 
themselves,  that  these  are  probably 
the  most  likely  to  give  satisfaction 
to  most  people.  Where,  liowever, 
those  kinds  are  grown  that  do  not 
naturally  turn  in,  tying  must  be 
resorted  to.  This  operation  should 
at  all  times  be  performed  on  dry 
days,  for  if  tied  up  while  the  leaves 
' are  wet,  losses  from  rot  will  result.  Tying  should 
be  done  when  the  plants  have  nearly  attained 
their  full  dimensions,  and  two  ties  to  a plant  are 
better  than  one  if  time  can  be  spared  for  it.  If, 
however.  Lettuces  be  wanted  before  they  have 
time  to  grow  to  their  proper  size,  they  must  be 
tied  up  at  least  a week  previous  to  use. 
Varieties  of  Lettuces,  like  those  of  most  other 
vegetables,  are  know.n  under  so  many  different 
names  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  true  name  of  any  of  them.  Perhaps  to  answer 
all  purposes  there  is  no  Lettuce  to  equal  the  Black- 
seeded  Brown  Cos,  whose  chief  faults  are  its 
wanting  tying  in  order  to  have  it  properly 
blanched,  and  its  brown  coloiir.  If,  however, 
it  be  well  tied,  thd  inner  leaves  may  be  had  of 
a pure-white  with  purple  ribs.  Among  the 
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varieties  of  Cos  Lettuce  we  may  mention  Alex- 
andra (white),  which  grows  to  a large  size,  and 
is  crisp  and  finely  flavoured.  The  Paris  White 
and  Green  Cos  are  too  well  known  to  need  much 
comment ; for  summer  use,  as  everj'one  knows, 
there  are  few  to  equal  them,  blanching  them- 
selves as  they  do  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
and  thus  obviating  the  tedious  task  of  tying. 
The  best  kind  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  probably 
Hammersmith  Hardy  for  winter,  and  All-the- 
Year-Round  for  summer  ; the  old  Neapolitan, 
however,  still  keeps  in  the  front  rank.  Wheeler’s 
Tom  Thumb,  Lee’s  Hardy  Green,  and  White 
Dutch  are  all  good  kinds;  and  so  is  the  large 
Bossin  Cabbage  Lettuce  (figured  on  p.  463). 

B. 


EARLY  VERSUfi  LATE  PLANTED 
POTATOES, 

The  importance  of  the  Potato  crop  can  hardly 
be  overestimated,  and  anything  bearing  on  it 
is  worthy  of  note.  I will,  therefore,  briefly  de- 
scribe my  experience  during  the  season  now 
drawing  to  a close.  Here,  in  the  South  of 
Ituglund,  the  soil  is  especially  favourable  to  the 
production  of  fine  crops  of  this  favourite  tuber, 
and  the  climate  being  also  much  more  favour- 
able than  more  northern  and  inland  counties 
for  the  growth  of  very  early  crops,  every 
grower  hereabouts  seems  to  vie  with  his  neigh- 
bour in  getting  the  work  of  planting  his  early 
Potatoes  done  as  soon  in  the  year  as  possible  ; 
and  if  mild  weather  prevails  in  this  locality  in 
Eebruary  a good  nia,ny  early  Potatoes  are 
planted  in  all  the  sunny  or  sheltered  spots 
available.  By  planting  the  very  quickest  grow- 
ing varieties,  such  as  Sharpe’s  Victor,  Ash-leaf 
Kidney,  and  White  Beauty  of  Hebron,  some 
very  profitable  crops  are  raised,  especially  when, 
in  seasons  like  the  present,  late  frosts  in  Illay 
cut  oft  the  more  inland  crops,  but  let  the  sea- 
side ones  oft'  almost  scot  free.  Now  I know 
that  many  growers  made  a better  price  this  year 
of  their  earliest  outdoor  crops  very  early  in 
June  than  they  did  of  their  late  lots  from  under 
glass  in  May,  as  the  intense  frosts  of  the  third 
week  in  May  sent  up  the  price  in  the  London  and 
Midland  markets  for  young  Potatoes  to  a very 
high  figure,  and  many  a grower  did  not 
reserve  any,  even  for  seed,  owing  to  the 
tempting  prices  that  prevailed  in  June ; but  with 
the  return  of  mild,  genial  weather,  the  crops 
advanced  rapidly,  and  I never  remember  such  a 
demand  for  seed  Potatoes  so  late  in  the  season 
as  this  year  ; in  fact,  a great  many  were  planted 
in  June,  and  promise  well  for  good  crops.  But 
what  I wish  to  most  strongly  urge  on  Potato 
growers  is  this — viz  , however  desirable  very 
early  planting  may  be  in  favourable  places  for 
getting  exceptionally  early  crops,  it  is  altogether 
another  matter  in  getting  good  main  crops  for 
use  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
especially  in  the  winter  and  spring  monti  s.  I 
am  now  lifting  a quantity  of  Potatoes  for 
winter  use  and  for  seed  planting  next  year,  and 
by  comparison  of  quantity  lifted  of  that  splendid 
qualitied  kind  called  Windsor  Castle,  I find 
that  the  latest  lot,  planted  May  1st,  when  some 
of  the  early  ones  were  well  above  the  soil,  is  by 
far  the  heaviest  crop.  This  I attribute  to  their 
being  under  ground  when  the  cold  wave  swept 
over  England,  and  which,  although  it  did  not 
kill  the  tops  of  the  Potatoes  in  this  locality, 
was  quite  enough  to  check  the  growth  to  such 
;>.n  extent  that  the  early  crops  turned  out  very 
light,  while  the  late-planted  ones  grew  right 
away  without  any  check,  and  are  a fine  crop. 
But  then  with  late  planting  extra  care  must  be 
bestowed  on  keeping  the  seed  from  losing  the 
main  shoots.  Mine  were  spread  out  in  sino^le 
layers  on  fruit  shelves,  and  did  not  have”  a 
single  eye  rubbed  off,  but  were  laid  carefully  in 
drills  at  planting-time. 

James  Groom,  Goupm-t. 


1292.— Tomatoes  in  pots. —Eighteen- 

inch  pots  are  far  too  large  for  growing  Tomatoes 
in.  They  do  better  in  1 1-inch  and  12-inch  pots, 
one  plant  in  a pot.  Two  plants  may  be  grown 
in  a 13-inch  pot.  It  is  only  advisable  to  use 
large  pots  in  summer-time.  Early  Tomatoes, 
if  grown  in  pots,  are  best  in  9-ineh  size.  Boxes 
may  be  employed  for  holding  several  plants  at 
a foot  ap&rt.  A foot  deep  is  ample.  Shallotv 
lard  or  butter- tube  mky  b'e  usfed,  though  I should 
prefer  pots  ; they  are  warmer  and  more  porous. 
The  simplest  way  of  growing  Tomatoes  is  in  ' 


shallow  borders  of  soil  on  the  stage  over  hot- 
water  pipes,  providing  the  plants  can  be  trained 
near  the  glass  from  the  first.  Plants  grown  in 
this  way  in  such  a house  as  yours  would  form  a 
grand  sight  in  summer. — Pexdennis. 


POTATOES  FOR  SHOW. 

Really  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  poor 
quality  should  be  found  in  exhibition  Potatoes, 
for  even  of  the  coloured  kidneys,  I have  seen 
the  most  perfect  samples  of  Ruby  and  Prize- 
taker,  red  v'arieties  of  great  excellence  ; Bed- 
font  Purple,  a high-class  variety  ; Lord  Raglan, 
a real  Lapstone,  having  blotched  purplish 
streaks ; Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Crimson  Per- 
fection are  all  really  good  eating  sorts.  These 
make  a capital  show  half-dozen.  Then  of 


Our  Rbadbrs’  Illustratioxs  ; Potato  “ Ro.val  .Jersey 
Fluke.”  From  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  C.  Richards, 
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coloured  rounds  w'e  have  really  first-class  sorts 
— Reading  Russet,  King  of  the  Russets,  both 
red  ; Vicar  of  Laleham  and  The  Dean,  purple  ; 
Lord  Tennyson,  white  streaked  purple  ; and 
Conference,  streaked  carmine.  All  these  are  of 
the  very  best  quality,  and  well  grown  are  verj' 
handsome.  Then  of  white  kidneys  there  are 
I Puritan,  Snowdrop,  Magnum  Bonum,  Chancel- 
lor, Reading  Giant,  Cosmopolitan,  and  The 
Canon,  all  good  ; and  of  white  rounds,  Sutton’s 
Seedling,  Royal  Jersey  Fluke  (here  ligitred), 
Windsor  Castle,  Schoolmaster,  London  Hero, 
and  Victory — all,  too,  of  the  very  best.  These 
j would  make  up  a first-class  twenty-four  varie- 
ties, so  far  as  table  qua.lity  allied  to  good  form 
and  colour  is  concerned,  which  could  har-lly 
be  excelled.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
no  need  whatever  why  we  should  grow  in- 
ferior varieties  when  so  many  good  ones  are 
to  be  had.  Of  course,  it  would  be  very  possible 
largely  to  extend  this  selection,  especially  in  the 
white  varieties,  but  each  grower  for  show  doubt- 
less has  his  favourites.  Few  vegetables  are  more 
amenable  to  soil  variation  than  are  Potatoes, 
and  wdiilst  some  soils  will  produce  fine  crops  of 
Peas  or  of  Cabbages,  no  one  can  extract  from 
them  good  show  Potatoes.  Really  handsome 
samples  can  only  be  got  from  fine  sandy  soils 
that  are  of  a soft  texture.  These  give  a bright-  ; 
ness  and  cleanness  to  the  skins  which  no  artificial  : 
rubbing  or  friction  can  produce.  On  such  soils  : 
many  varieties  that  give  coarse  tubers,  other-  | 
wise  turnout  the  handsomest  of  samples.  Then  | 
the  grower,  in  addition  to  having  good  soil,  I 
must  have  a good  eye  for  selection.  Many  a 
dish  of  otherwise  excellent  tubers  has  been 
spoiled  because  they  were  so  uneven  or  so  large. 
Size  i^  not  at  all  an  essential  feature  in  show 
Potatoes.  There  is  a good  medinm  form  which 
is  far  better.  It  is  very  rare  that  large  tubers 


have  the  same  relative  beauty  as  well  as 
evenness  that  somewhat  smaller  ones  have. 
A good  deal  of  care  should  also  be  exer- 
■ cisod  in  treating  tubers  when  lifted.  The 
careful  grower,  so  fast  as  the  crop  is  being 
lifted— and  very  often  he  prefers  to  lift  the 
roots  himself— picks  out  the  beat  tubers  as 
as  lifted,  and  places  them  carefully  into  a 
hroad  shallow  basket  in  which  has  been  placed 
a layer  of  soft  hay.  .Before  the  air  has  hardened 
the  soil  or  discoloured  the  skins  the  tubers  are 
at  once  carefully  washed  in  soft  water,  dried 
with  a cloth,  then  well  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
put  away  in  a dark  place  until  needed  for  exhi- 
bition. It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  when 
newly-lifted  tubers  are  exposed  to  the  light  and 
air  for  a few  hours  before  washing,  or  are  put 
away  in  a dark  place  and  washed  when  wanted 
for  show,  the  skins  have  become  brownish  or 
discoloured,  and  have  lost  their  natural  gloss 
and  freshness.  It  is  by  careful  attention  to 
these  things  that  prizes  are  won,  and  yet  with 
precisely  the  same  sorts  that  other  growers 
have.  It  is  solely  because  of  the  brightness  and 
beauty  secured  that  critics  cynically  refer  to 
handsome  tubers  as  of  only  show  varieties. 
There  is  hardly  a variety  cultivated  which  may 
not  be  so  termed  when  special  care  is  taken  with 
cultivation  and  in  selecting  and  caring  for  the 
best  tubers.  A.  D. 


1333.— Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  for 
winter. — It  is  time  both  these,  for  winter 
fruiting,  were  planted  out,  or  in  the  fruiting- 
pots,  and  at  work.  They  may  be  grown  in 
either  pots  or  boxes,  on  the  whole  preferring 
the  latter  for  both.  It  is  passible  to  grow  both 
together,  but  seldom  or  never  satisfactory,  as 
Cucumbers  require  considerably  more  of  both 
heat  and  moisture  than  Tomatoes,  as  well  as  less 
air.— B.  C.  R. 

1319.  — Paling  round  a vegetable 
garden. — You  will  find  painting  the  fence 
come  very  expensive.  Tar  is  far  more  economi- 
cal, and  lasts  quite  as  long,  if  not  longer.  A 
part  of  my  garden  is  enclosed  by  a close  wooden 
fence,  and  a coat  of  tar  lasts  six  years,  and  pre- 
serves the  wood  admirably  all  that  time.  You 
do  not  say  the  height  of  your  fence.  If  it  is  a 
close  one  and  6 feet  in  height  you  may  grow 
Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries  against  it ; but  if  it 
is  much  under  that  height  you  had  better  cover 
it  with  Gooseberries  and  Currants. — J.  C.  C. 

Tar  the  fence  certainly,  using  the  tar  hot,  with  a fifth 

or  ei.xth  part  of  paraffin  added,  and  well  mixed.  Pluras, 
Morello  Cherries,  some  few  Pears,  and  Currants,  black  ,red, 
and  white,  would  do  best  on  an  east  aspect.— B.  C.  R. 

1314.— Brussels  Sprouts.— Leave  the  tops  or  head.s 
alone  until  all  the  Sprouts  have  been  cut,  when  they  will 
furnish  some  nice  dishes.  The.y  protect  the  Sprouts  from 
frost  to  a large  extent.  Cut  off  the  large  lower  leaves  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  lade,  but  not  before. — B.  C.  R. 


1318.  — Protecting  Calceolarias  —I 
should  say  about  6 feet  of  Fern  would  be 
required  to  exclude  such  a frost  as  we  had — 
here,  at  least — early  last  January.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  absolutely  exclude  frost 
from  Calceolarias  (shrubby).  If  healthy  and 
fairly  dry  at  the  time,  a few  degrees  will  not 
; harm  them.  The  best  way  is  to  bank  the  sides 
of  the  frame  up  v.'ell  with  ashes,  and  lay  over 
the  glass  first  some  dry  Fern  (say  0 inche,s),  and 
then  some  mats  or  sacks  to  keep  it  in  place.— 
B.  C.  R. 

1334  — A garden  of  light  .sandy  soil. 
— A light  sandy  soil  should  not  be  manured  in 
the  autumn  or  early  winter  only  for  such  crops 
that  are  then  to  be  planted,  for  the  reason  that 
the  rain  will  wash  down  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
roots  all  the  goodness  of  the  manure.  In  the 
spring  dress  the  ground  with  only  good  mellow 
manure,  and  after  digging  it  tread  or  roll  it 
well  before  sowing  or  planting  anything.  In  the 
summer  use  plenty  of  mulching  between  the 
rows  of  different  crops,  such  as  short  Grass  from 
the  lawn,  half-rotten  manure,  peat-Moss,  or  in 
fact  anything  that  does  not  contain  seeds  of 
weeds  that  will  confine  the  moisture,  and  break 
the  force  of  very  hot  sun.  The  best  evergreen- 
tree  to  plant  as  a wind  guard  is  the  small- 
leaved Ilex  (Evergreen  Oak).  It  is  rather  slow 
in  growth,  but  its  power  of  resisting  the  force 
of  the  wind  surpasses  everything  else.  The 
quickest-growing  deciduous  tree  is  the  Italian 
Poplar.— J.  C.  C. 
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HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY  FOR  A ROOM. 
The  delicious  fragrance  of  these  flowers  is  much 
appreciated  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  win- 
ter, when  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  many  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  and  with  a little  forethought 
they  may  be  had  from  the  end  of  December 
until  those  in  the  borders  are  open  in  May,  a 
few  pots  being  brought  on  at  a time  in  succession. 
Those  who  cultivate  Lilies  of  the  Valley  well  in 
their  gardens  will  always  have  plenty  of 
“ crowns  ” (or  single  roots)  with  flower-spikes  ; 
these  may  easily  be  known  from  the  leaf 
crowns  (or  roots  bearing  leaves  only)  by  their 
blunt,  obtuse  point  and  larger  size,  the  leaf- 
crowns  being  very  thin  and  pointed.  Having 
carefully  raised  a few  clumps  of  Lilies  from 
their  border,  the  flowering  crowns  can  be 
selected,  and  the  rest  should  be  planted  at  once 
in  rows  a foot  apart  in  good  garden  soil,  where 
they  will  produce  excellent  flowering  crowns  in 
a year  or  two,  if  well  mulched  in  spring  and 
autumn  with  leaf-mould,  a little  soot  being 
added  to  this  in  the  February  mulch.  Failing 
good  home  - grown  crowns,  the  best  foreign 
crowns  should  be  purchased  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  season,  and  laid  in  at  once  (if  not  potUd) 
in  the  open  borders,  with  the  points  of  the 
crow’ns  just  appearing  above  ground.  Frost  will 
not  hurt  them  ; in  fact,  some  growers  state 
that  the  crowns  should  be  laid  out  on  the  Grass 
during  a sharp  frost  and  frozen  hard,  but  this 
seems  a dangerous  experiment.  The  best  way, 
perhaps,  of  all  is  to  pot  all  the  crowns  directly 
they  arrive,  putting  about  fifteen  or  more 
crowns  as  thickly  as  possible  in  a 5-inch  or 
6-inch  pot,  and  shaking  some  light  sandy  soil 
in  between  them,  the  tips  of  the  crowns  being 
allowed  to  show  at  the  surface.  This  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  do  as  may  be  imagined.  The 
best  way  is  to  arrange  the  crowns  in  the  pot, 
after  putting  in  a little  drainage  and  soil,  and 
hold  them  together  (when  as  many  as  possible 
have  been  put  in)  with  the  left  hand,  while  the 
soil  is  gradually  shaken  down  from  a trowel  by 
the  right  hand,  lowering  or  raising  individual 
crowns  in  the  process,  so  as  to  get  them 
all  evenly  near  the  top.  Having  made 
them  firm,  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a 
bed  of  damp,  fine  coal-ashes  in  the  open  air, 
covered  M'ith  a layer  of  Moss,  which  must,  as 
well  as  the  soil  in  the  pots,  be  always  quite 
moist.  From  this  store  of  Lily-roots  a few  pots 
may  be  taken  at  a time  (after  the  first  ten  days), 
and  introduced  into  heat,  when  they  will  be  in 
bloom  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  after,  if  the 
heat  be  considerable.  Those  who  have  not  a 
regular  forcing-pit  over  pipes  in  a hot-house, 
may  improvise  one  by  knockiug  out  the 
bottom  of  a box  about  a foot  deep,  and  after 
cutting  slight  crescent-shaped  places  in  the 
sides  at  the  bottom  (to  fit  the  pipes),  nailing  on, 
instead  of  the  discarded  wood,  a piece  of  wire 
netting,  after  which  the  box  may  be  pressed 
down  to  fit  on  the  pipes,  filling  the  space 
between  them  with  a strip  of  wood  (if  it  be 
broad)  laid  over  the  wires,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  heat.  The  box  should  now 
be  filled  half-way  up  with  clean  Moss  (prefer- 
ably), or  the  Cocoa-nut-fibre  (which,  however, 
has  an  unpleasant  way  of  becoming  mouldy, 
which  Moss  never  does),  and  the  whole 
t horoughly  soaked  with  boiling  water  to  destroy 
all  insects.  Here,  when  cooled  a little,  the  pots 
should  be  plunged,  covering  them  to  the  depth 
of  2 inches  in  Moss  or  fibre,  which  must  also  be 
quite  moist.  In  fact,  the  secret  of  success  in 
forcing  these  plants  is  to  keep  them  constantly 
moistened  ; if  once  allowed  to  become  too  dry, 
either  at  the  root  or  at  the  top,  they  will  come 
to  nothing,  and  wither  away  ; but  if  given  tepid 
water  from  a rosed  pot  every  day  until  well  soaked 
to  the  bottom,  with  steady  heat  they  will  produce 
blossoms  very  rapidly.  During  the  first  few 
days,  however,  after  they  are  taken  into  warmth 
the  heat  must  not  be  great,  and  if  the  pipes  are 
kept  very  hot  it  is  better  to  raise  the  box  a few 
inches  above  them  for  ten  days,  after  which  it 
should  be  fitted  close  on  to  them.  A thermome- 
ter can  be  lowered  into  the  box  to  ascertain 
that  the  temperature  is  right.  For  very 
early  work  this  should  be  about  85degs.  ,and 
when  more  time  is  available  may  be  as 
low  as  75  degs. , with  a temperature  on 
the  surface  of  65  degs.,  which  will  be 


kept  at  a steady  point  by  covering  the  box 
lightly  with  a piece  of  paper,  as  the  crowns 
start  best  in  the  dark  ; but  room  must  be  allowed 
for  evaporation.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  can  also 
be  grown  in  water  and  coarse  sand  or  shingle, 
using  a china  bowl,  or  a jar,  to  slip  into  the 
bowl,  in  the  same  way,  and  are  then  specially 
useful  for  room  decoration.  Unless  the  first- 
started  crowns  have  a bottom-heat  about 
80  degs.  the  flowers  are  apt  to  come  up  without 
any  leaves.  These  are  useful  for  cutting,  but 
not  so  ornamental  for  table  decoration  ; this 
may,  however,  be  remedied  by  placing  a few  leaf- 
crowns  from  the  garden-bed  amongst  the 
flowering  crowns  in  potting  them  if  only  slight 
forcing-heat  be  available.  In  a temperature  of 
85  degs.  to  90  degs.  bottom-heat,  both  flowers 
and  leaves  will  grow  together  without  this 
addition.  The  plants  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
forcing  place  when  the  white  shows  on  the 
flowers  and  carefully  inured  to  a lower  tem- 
perature. If  placed  in  a cutting  draught  at 
this  time  every  flower  will  droop  and  die,  and  a 
gradual  change  of  conditions  must  be  carefully 
arranged  before  they  are  taken  into  a sitting- 
room.  I.  L.  R. 


CROWDING  CUT-FLOWERS  A MISTAKE. 

Most  of  us  are  lovers  of  flowers,  and  like  to 
have  them  in  a cut  state  in  our  dwellings,  both 
on  account  of  the  fragrance  which  they  emit 
and  also  for  the  diversity  of  colour  and  of 
form  which  they  possess,  from  the  modest 
Violet  to  the  choicest  flower  among  our  many 
exotics.  Yet  after  the  flowers  are  cut  and 
brought  into  the  house  their  beauty  is  often 
marred,  and  the  charming  effect  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  produced  is  utterly  spoilt 
through  bad  arrangement.  More  frequently 


to  which  they  are  applied,  it  is  highly  essential 
to  economise  them  to  the  utmost ; especially 
ought  this  to  be  considered  in  gardens  of  limited 
extent.  Many  of  us  would  feel  a large  amount 
of  relief  if  those  who  arrange  cut-flowers  (which 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year  have  been  obtained 
at  a considerable  amount  of  labour  and  anxiety) 
would  endeavour  to  produce  a maximum  effect 
with  a minimum  of  material.  I venture 
to  say  that  in  many  gardens  throughout  the 
country  there  are  far  more  flowers  grown  for 
cut  purposes  than  would  be  really  required 
if  due  economy  was  practised  in  arranging  them. 

I know  of  cases  where  the  growth  of  flowers  for 
the  supply  of  families  during  the  London 
season  is  a serious  matter  to  the  gardener,  who 
would  be  only  too  thankful  if  the  flowers  could 
be  made  to  go  farther  than  they  now  do,  so  that 
he  might  have  more  room  and  time  to  devote 
to  other  subjects.  This  object  could  be  easily 
attained  in  the  majority  of  cases  if  those  who 
arrange  the  flowers  did  but  study  the  art  of 
grouping  them,  selecting  those  which  blend 
harmoniously  together,  both  in  form  and  colour, 
using  just  sufficient  to  give  an  effect  and  natural 
beauty  to  the  whole.  Not  only  would  the 
flowers  used  last  much  longer  in  beauty,  but 
they  would  also  give  greater  satisfaction.  It  is 
a grea,t  advantage  to  the  gardener  if  he  has  the 
arrangement  of  the  floral  decorations  himself  or 
can  superintend  them.  Those  who  grow  the 
flowers  ought  to  be  the  last  to  use  them  extra- 
vagantly, yet  they  even  often  fall  into  this  error. 
I find  it  the 

Best  plan  when  cutting  flowers  to  fix  irpon 
what  I intend  to  use  in  each  given  receptacle, 
collecting  only  sufficient  of  each  kind  for  the 
purpose,  and  avoiding  a repetition  of  the  same 
arrangement  from  time  to  time  as  much  as  the 


Our  Eeabebs’  Illustrations  : Iceland  Poppies,  etc.,  loosely  arranged  in  a vase.  Engraved  for 
Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Newman,  llazlehurst,  Ilaslemere. 


than  not  the  idea  of  most  people  who  arrange 
flowers  seems  to  be  to  stuff  as  many  as  they 
can  into  any  given  receptacle,  thereby  thinking 
to  show  off  the  flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 
What  a sad  mistake  they  make  ! and  that  at 
the  sacrifice  of  both  colour  and  form.  Again, 
where  several  vases  have  to  be  filled  in  one 
household,  how  often  do  we  find  one  arrange- 
ment a counterpart  of  the  rest — a piece  of 
this  and  a bit  of  that  may  be  seen  in  each  vase. 
These  are  a few  of  the  many  instances  where  the 
beauty  to  be  seen  in  flowers  is  deteriorated 
through  the  want  of  due  amount  of  consideration 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  arrangement 
of  them.  At  the  present  time,  when  cut-flowers 
are  so’much  in  request,  and  so  varied  the  objects 


supply  will  admit  of  my  doing.  By  this  means 
the  flowers  can  be  greatly  economised,  leav- 
ing, in  many  instances,  a better  display  in 
the  garden  during  the  summer  and  in  the 
house  throughout  the  winter  months.  The 
prizes  offered  at  various  horticultural  exhibitions 
throughout  the  country  have  no  doubt  aided  in 
a great  measure  to  bring  about  a better  state  of 
things  in  the  arranging  of  cut-flowers.  Lessons 
may  often  be  learnt  on  such  occasions  by  all  of 
us,  such  as  those  showing  the  evil  results  and 
the  low  position  in  the  prize  list  of  those  exhi- 
tors  who  still  adhere  to  the  anticjuated  system 
of  crowding  flowers  together  for  producing 
effect  in  floral  decorations.  !Much,  however, 
remains  still  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  economy 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SOME  GOOD  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

T.  H.  Dennis. — This  is  a bright  ruby-red 
Japanese  flower  with  buff  reverse.  It  is  a large 
flower  if  grown  in  the  exhibition  style— that  is, 
disbudded  to  three  blooms  on  a plant.  The 
petals  are  long,  flat,  and  have  a graceful  curl,  so 
that  a portion  of  the  reverse  colour  is  seen.  The 
growth  of  the  plant  is  commendably  dwarf  and 
sturdy,  and  to  produce  the  huge  blossoms  one 
must  secure  the  flower-buds  early  in  the  season. 
This  variety  obtained  a flrst-class  certificate 
and  was  much  admired  at  the  Aquarium  Show, 
j It  is  a Continental  sort,  and  has  been  grown  two 
I or  three  years. 

I Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  is  a variety  (raised  in 
' America  and  seen  in  England  for  the  first  time 
I this  year)  which  should  find  many  admirers.  It 
is  one  of  the  easiest  grown  of  any  Chrysanthe- 


Flowers  of  Crinum  Moorei  album. 


in  the  utilising  of  cut-flowers  in  the  household. 
If  any  who  have  leaned  towards  quantity  to 
produce  eftect  would  but  try  for  a few  times 
what  they  can  produce  with  half  the  amount  of 
flowers,  I feel  certain  they  would  not  soon  return 
to  their  old  sj'stem.  A free  and  graceful 
arrangement  of  Poppies  with  greenery  is  M'ell 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  p.  4G-5.  J. 


NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 

Crinu.m  Moorei  album. 

There  are  good  and  bad  Crinums  from  the  cul- 
tivator’s point  of  view,  and  C.  Moorei  belongs 
to  the  good  ones.  It  is  easily  grown  in  a green- 
house, or  it  may  be  grown  out-of-doors  for 
summer  effect  and  wintered  in  a shed,  as  we  do 
with  Agapanthus.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  these 
islands  it  is  grown  successfully  in  the  open 
border  out-of-doors.  In  addition  to  all  this  it 
is  a really  good  stove  bulb.  Since  it  was  first 
introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  David 
Moore,  and  grown  by  him  with 
marked  success  at  Glasuevin  some 
twenty  years  ago  it  has  become 
more  used  in  gardens.  Like  many 
good  garden  plants,  it  has  numerous 
names,  having  been  called  C. 

Makoyanum,  C.  Mackeni,  C.  natal- 
ense,  C.  Colensoi,  C.  ornatum,  &c. 

Put  ils  correct  name  is  that  given 
to  it' by  Sir  Josejih  Hooker  in  com- 
pliment to  the  man  who  first  greiv 
and  flowered  it  at  Glasuevin.  In 
the  gaidens  of  colonists  in  South 
Africa  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
plants,  and  is  generally  known  as 
the  Natal  Lily,  being,  I believe, 
found  wild  only  in  Natal  and 
Caffraria.  It  was  first  made  known 
to  botanists  by  Bishop  Colenso, 
who  sent  a drawing  of  it  to  Kew  in 
1858.  There  are  several  varieties  of  C.  Moorei ; 
the  ordinary  form  or  type,  a second  improved 
form  with  broader  segments  and  richer  colour, 
and  a third  with  pure-white  flowers,  which  is 
the  one  represented  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut,  prepared  from  a plant  flowered  at  Kew. 

We  have  now  available  a nice  little  group  of 
hardy  Crinums— namely,  the  above  C.  Moorei 
audits  varieties,  C.  longiflorum  (capense)  and  its 
several  varieties,  all  of  them  quite  hardy  at 
Kew,  and  the  hybrid  C.  Powelli,  raised  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  from  C.  Moorei  and  C.  longiflorum.  The 
hybrid  is  represented  by  three  distinct  forms  ; 

1,  rubrum,  with  deep  rose-coloured  tubular 
flowers  not  unlike  those  of  tlie  Belladonna  ; 3, 
roseum,  a pale-pink  form,  slightly  smaller  and 
still  more  tubular ; 3,  album,  with  pure-white 
flowers.  Mr.  Gumbleton,  who  grows  these 
plants  well,  says  of  the  White  Powelli  that  it  is 
“ quite  one  of  the  mpst  beautiful  hardy  bulbs 
with  which  I am  acquainted,”  which  is  saying 
a great  deal,  but  not  a whit  more  than  it  de- 
serves. All  these  Crinums  grow  and  flower  to 
perfection  planted  out  in  the  borders  in  the 
large  temperate  house  at  Kew.  W. 


1297.— Orange  and  Lemon-plants.— I 

do  not  wonder  at  the  growth  of  these  being 
unsatisfactory  if  kept  in  a cool  greenhouse  during 
winter.  The  planting  out  in  summer  may  be 
quite  right  in  a sunny  aspect,  if  they  are  large 
old  trees,  after  fruiting  early  in  a warm  house — 
that  is  to  say,  a stove  properly  heated.  The  plants 
may  not  jmt  be  at  their  regular  fruiting  period — 
that  is,  about  five  years  old.  Seedlings,  if  not 
grafted,  I grow  always  in  a stove  all  the  year 
round,  potted  in  old  turf,  sand,  and  lime  rubbish. 
To  do  these  well  they  require  from  60  degs.  to 
85  degs.  of  heat  nearly  all  the  year  round. — 
P.  0.  D. 

1294. — Violets. — These  could  be  flowered 
on  the  floor  of  a span-roofed  greenhouse,  but 
not  so  well  as  if  they  were  in  frames,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  would  be  so  much 
further  from  the  glass.  In  mild  weather,  when 
in  frames,  they  are  much  benefited  by  havinc' 
the  lights  drawn  quite  off  all  day,  as  Violets 
can  hardly  have  too  much  air,  provided  it  is 
not  a frosty  or  cold,  cutting  one.  I do  not  think 
the  plan  of  covering  with  tiffany  would  be  of 
much  service— in  fact,  I should  say  that  a span- 
roofed  house  ought  to  be  turned  to  better 
account  than  filling  it  with  Violets — a purpose 
for  which  it  is  not  suitable. — J.  G.,  Go‘^wf. 


mum  I know.  The  blooms  are  large,  with 
ample  florets  that  loosely  fold  to  the  centre,  thus 
giving  to  the  flower  ah  informal  appearance. 
The  colour  is  a pretty  tint  of  white-shaded  rose, 
very  delicate  indeed.  It  grows  to  a medium 
height,  has  ample  foliage,  and  forms  a nice  bush 
treated  naturally. 

Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie.— It  seems  difficult 
to  get  white  .Japanese  varieties  which  are 
improvements  on  existing  sorts,  and  yet  this 
one  easily  wpn  certificates  of  merit.  It  is 
ivory-white,  and  throws  its  florets  back,  fur- 
nishing a fine  solid  bloom.  This  is  large,  and  of 
fine  subst)lnce,  full  and  deep.  But  its  most 
excellent  quality  is  the  dwarf  habit.  It  pro- 
ducesthdse  large  blooms  on  plantsvcrylittle  over 
2 feet  hfgh,  and  the  foliage  is  ample,  and  a nice 
colour^!  Introduced  from  Prance  two  seasons 
back,  ht  has  taken  some  time  to  get  its  merits 
known,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a v'ery  select 
kind  for  specimen  blooms,  or  as  a dwarf  bush 
plant. 

Edwin  Rowbottom.— As  a bright-yellow 
October-flowering  bush-grown  plant  this  has  no 
equal.  The  flowers  are  not  huge,  but  they  are 
produced  in  great  profusion,  and  seem  to  open 
all  at  one  time.  This  habit  gives  one  a level 
head  of  bloom,  and  makes  it  a showy  subject  for 
the  greenhouse.  The  foliage  and  wood  are 
small,  and  it  is  of  easy  culture.  To  disbud  it, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  large  flowers,  would 
end  in  failure.  The  form  ojf  the  bloom  is  com- 
pactly reflexed,  and  the  florets  are  flat,  thus 
showing  the  upper  surface  .only. 

Gasp.^rd  Boucharl.\t.— To  those  on  the 
look-out  for  something  fresh  to  supply  a quan- 
tity of  cut-blooms  this  variety  would  prove  a 
gem.  Its  flowers  are  of  a wonderfully  brilliant 
shade  of  orange-gold  and  yellow,  a tint  the 
beauty  of  which  is  considerably  enhanced  by 
gaslight ; for  that  reason  it  will  become  valuable 
for  table  decorations.  The  florets  recurve 
gracefully,  and  when  the  buds  are  not  thinned 
the  blooms  are  about  3 inches  across.  The 
habit  of  the  plant . is  dwarf  and  naturally 
branching,  and,  therefore,  readily  forms  a bush. 
It  is  a Continental  variety,  and  has  been  in  this 
country  two  or  three  years,  but  is  little  known. 
October  blooming. 

Madame  Charles  Capitant.— A kind  the 
flowers  of  which  are  of  a lovely  shade  of  white 
tinted  mauve.  The  petals  are  flat  and  cut  at 
the  edges,  which  gives  the  bloom  a distinct 
appearance.  'When  freely  disbudded  the  size  is 
near  upon  6 inches  across  and  of  good  depth  ; 


grown  in  a more  natural  manner  they  are  not  so 
large,  but  are  always  full  to  the  centre.  Its 
growth  is  robust,  and  the  foliage  handsome, 
especially  in  autumn,  when  it  puts  on  pleasing 
tints  of  brown.  Not  over  tall,  thus  rendering 
it  a capital  amateur’s  variety. 

Madame  C.  Molin.  — This  kind  was  intro- 
duced as  being  a white  Vi  viand  Morel— that  is, 
its  other  qualities  were  equal  to  that  charming 
kind.  The  description  is  a little  too  good,  be- 
cause it  does  not  equal  the  well-known  favourite 
in  size,  nor  is  its  form  so  perfect.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a most  excellent  white  variety.  The 
florets  arc  long,  broad,  and  spreading,  and  some 
are  notched  at  the  edges  as  well  as  pointed  at 
the  lips,  making  it  a distinct  Japanese  sort.  It 
doM  not  grow  tall,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  manage, 
points  considered  by  amateur  cultivators. 

Commandant  Blusset. — Any  sort  which 
bears  fine  blossoms  with  plants  about  2 feet  high 
should  be  recommended.  This  is  one  of  them. 
The  flowers  are  carmine  with  a purple  tint,  with 
petals  long  and  drooping.  They  are  not  of 
large  size  compared  to  some  kinds,  but  are  full 
to  the  centre  and  bold-looking.  It  is  of  easy 
culture. 

Louise. — This  variety  when  first  seen  last 
season  was  much  admired  on  account  of  its 
massive  loosely-incurved  form  and  pearly-white 
colour,  with  soft-lilac  tint.  Another  season’s 
growth  has  in  no  way  detracted  from  its  merits, 
and  it  is  by  far  the  best  of  its  peculiar  t3'pe. 
The  height  of  the  i)lant  is  less  than  3 feet.  It 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to  manage,  and  may  be 
cultiv'ated  for  any  purpose.  iS[)lendid  flowers 
may  be  grown  on  single  stems  in  small  pots,  one 
bloom  on  a plant. 

Duchess  of  York. — Not  only  is  this  variety 
worthy  its  name,  but  it  is  a home  production, 
having  been  raised  in  Scotland.  It  has  a light- 
yellow  blossom  of  large  size,  the  petals  are  long, 
curl}',  and  beautifully  cut,  building  up  into°a 
massive  flower  of  the  true  Japanese  type.  The 
growth  is  vigorous,  with  extra  large  foliage. 
Buds  must  be  secured  early,  as  it  takes  a l<mg 
time  to  develop  the  blossoms.  A choice  sor*t 
for  exhibition  flowers.  The  plant  is  of  medium 
height. 

-Mdlle.  Tiierese  Rey. — For  striking  beauty 
of  form  this  ivory-white  sort  is  matchless,  and 
marks  the  highest  type  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themum. It  is  not  over  large,  but  big  enough, 
and  of  most  ca.sy  culture.  The  florets  hang  in  a 
graceful  and  informal  manner,  and  are  of  great 
substance.  The  plant  is  of  medium  height. 
Every  lover  of  the  autumn  flower  should  grow 
this  variety,  either  as  a bush  plant  or  for 
specimen  blooms. 

Mrs.  W.  II.  Lees. — Lovers  of  gigantic  blooms 
should  be  well  satisfied  with  this  variety,  as  it 
is  probably  the  large, st  sort  yet  known.  A flower 
was  exhibited  which  measured  9 inches  by 
8 inches.  It  is  waxy-white  in  colour,  with  just 
a tinge  of  pink  in  the  lower  florets.  These  hang 
down  and  have  a peculiar  curl  at  their  lips. 
From  late  buds  the  blooms  are  a pleasing  shade 
of  pink,  and,  of  course,  are  not  so  huge  as 
from  early-selected  ones.  Habit  of  the  plant 
somewhat  tall,  but  of  easy  culture,  and  the 
foliage  has  a way  of  hanging  down  as  if  suffering 
from  want  of  water.  H.  S.  L.  ' 


1313.— Early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums. — Insert  the  cuttings  as  soon  as  they 
become  about  2 inches  long  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a 
frame  or  greenhouse,  standing  in  a sheltered 
and  sunny  situation,  giving  very  little  air  and 
matting  up  well  on  cold  nights  till  rooted,  when 
more  air  must  be  given.  The  best  plan  will  be 
to  lift  some  of  the  old  roots — say  in  February — 
plant  them  roughly  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  place 
them  in  a frame  to  start.  This  will  forward 
the  growth  considerably,  and  the  cuttings  will 
probably  be  ready  in  April,  earlier  or  later.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  young  growths  from  the  base  of 
the  plants  only  that  are  to  be  utilised.  As  soon 
as  they  begin  to  grow  pinch  out  the  point  of 
each,  harden  off,  and  plant  out  in  May  or  June. 
— B.  C.  R.  

L305. — Sweet  Peas. — No,  on  a fairly  light  and  warm 
soil  (where  only  the  seeds  ought  to  be  sown  in  the  autumn) 
nothing  short  of  a %’ery  severe  frost  will  hurt  the  young 
plants.  Should  such  occur,  some  evergreen  twigs,  or 
those  of  Beech  dr  Oak  with  the  leaves  still  on,  stuck  along 
each  side  of  the  row  or  rows,  [will  afford  sufficient  pro- 
tection.—B.  C.  R. 
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FERNS. 

A GOOD  MARKET  FERN. 

Ferns  are  very  popular  market  plants,  and 
come  into  Covent  Garden  in  great  quantities, 
and  probably  next  in  popularity  to  the  well- 
known  Maiden-hair  Fern  (Adiantum  cuneatum) 
stands  the  variety  forming  the  subject  of  the 
annexed  illustration  of  a typical  market  speci- 
men of  the  Golden  Polypody  (Phlebodium 
aureum).  It  is  a variety  of  easy  culture, 
thriving  admirably  in  any  moderately  warm 
greenhouse,  and  being  particularly  well  adapted 
for  room  decoration,  ou  account  of  its  standing 
gas  so  well,  it  is  largely  purchased  by  florists 
for  furnishing  purposes.  The  costermongers, 
too,  buy  it  largely,  a pretty  sure  test  that  it  is 
a thoroughly  popular  and  saleable  variety,  its 
fine  glaucous  fronds  contrasting  well  with  other 
plants.  It  is  also  very  useful  and  effective  when 
in  quite  a small  state,  and  goes  well  with  little 
specimens  of  Maiden-hair  and  Pteris  serrulata, 
and  P.  cretica  and  P.  cretica  albo  lineata  in 
filling  small  flower-stands  or  vases.  IP.  B. 


1345.— Perns  on  walls.— This  is  chiefly 
the  result  oE  a moist  and  mild  atmosphere,  but 
the  wall  referred  to  being  constructed  of  soft  or 
unsound  bricks,  and  substantial  as  well,  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  south  and  south- 
west winds  bring  rain  and  a warm,  moist  air, 
hence  the  abundance  of  Ferns  on  the  wall 
having  this  aspect  over  the  eastern  one.  I 
know  several  old  walls,  of  both  brick  and  stone, 
in  parts  of  South  Wa’es  that  are  similarly 


study  for  many  years  past,  and  walked  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  search  of  the  different  varieties, 
you  may  take  my  word  for  the  above.  Sueh  a 
wall  is  a “ thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  for  ever.” 

— B.  C.  R.  

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

1311.— Tuberous  Begonias.— Certainly 
the  plants  will  die  down,  the  growth  dropping 
all  to  pieces  presently,  as  soon  as  the  first  real 
touch  of  winter  occurs.  The  soil  must  then  be 
kept  dry — indeed,  the  plants  ought  to  be  dried 
off  before  hand— and  about  Christmas  the  tubers 
had  better  be  shaken  out,  examined,  and  stored 
in  a frost-proof  and  fairly  dry  place,  with  a 
little  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  until  they  are  required  to 
be  started  again.  I find  they  keep  better  thus 
than  in  pots— or  rather,  they  can  be  more  con- 
veniently examined,  and  so  kept  from  either 
decay  or  shrivelling. — B.  C.  R. 

1324.— Hot-air  flue.— It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  flue  as  at  present  is  not  satisfactory, 
though  this  is  not  stated.  Flues  of  this  kind 
often  draw  well  with  the  wind  in  certain 
quarters,  and  badly  when  it  is  in  others,  while, 
should  the  chimney  grow  cold  at  any  time,  ihe 
draught  stops  and  the  fumes  escape,  more  or 
less,  into  the  house.  I think  it  you  fix  a return 
flue  (of  6-inch  glazed  pipes)  on  top  of  present 
(brick  ?)  flue,  and  place  the  chimney  close  to 
the  furnace,  it  will  act  much  better,  and  if  a 
separate  passage  direct  from  the  furnace  into 
the  base  of  chimney  is  made  also,  with  a damper 
in  it,  the  fire  can  be  drawn  up  bright  or  the 


The  Golden  Polyiiody  (Phlebodium  aureum). 


clothed  with  such  Ferns  as  the  Black  Maiden- 
hair Spleenwort,  Wall  Rue,  Ceterach,  and  tiny 
Hart’s-tongues,  and  the  same  thing  may  be 
found  in  Devonshire,  as  well  as  in  the  Lake  dis- 
trict, and  even  in  parts  of  Surrey.  In  the 
Eastern  counties  one  may  search  in  vain  for 
anything  of  the  kind  (as  far  as  I know),  and 
even  here,  in  Sussex,  though  the  astmosphere  is 
usually  moist,  and  the  climate  warmer  (at  least, 
in  summer),  wild  F’erns  are  .comparatively 
scarce  on  walls  or  elsewhere.  In  fine,  it  is  more 
a matter  of  climate  (in  conjunction  with  local 
conditions  also,  of  course)  than  anything  else. 
If  the  conditions  are  right  the  spores  will  come 
(from  somewhere),  and  a luxuriant  growth  re- 
sult. Having  made  the  British  Ferns  a special 


chimney  warmed  in  a few  minules  at  any  time. 
When  the  damper  is  closed  the  draught  will 
pass  through  the  flues  and  warm  the  house.  I 
should  also  advise  you  to  make  the  furnace  feed 
from  the  top  instead  of  in  front.  The  size  is 
about  right. — B.  C.  R. 

1322.— Violets  in  frames.— No  manure  or  stimu- 
lants will  be  required,  certainly  until  the  bed  becomes  full 
of  roots.  Ventilate  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  close  and 
mat  up  moderately  in  case  of  severe  frosts.— B.  C.  R. 

1329.— Mats  for  protecting  a greenhouse.— 
Fix  three  or  four  lenfjths  of  small  angle-iron  (or  stont 
wood  battens  would  do  as  well)  6 inches  from  the  glasa 
horizontally,  and  on  these  place  and  secure  some  ordinary 
builders’  laths  vertically  or  crosswise  to  the  others,  at 
about  a foot  apart.  These  will  carry  the  mats  nicely.  Of 
course  these  must  be  tied  or  fastened  down  with  hooks  at 
the  sides  in  case  of  wind.— B.  C.  R. 


1.301.— Growing  plants  in  a frame  for 
profit. — “ B.”  will  find  his  idea  practicable  and 
profitable,  provided  he  has  plenty  of  custoincrs 
in  his  own  locality  that  will  buy  such  plant.s  as 
he  can  grow  ; but  if  he  has  to  depend  on  adver- 
tising for  customers  he  will  find  iutndreds  in  tlie 
field  before  him  with  every  conceivable  plant 
that  can  be  mentioned.  I would  advise  him  to 
try  Calceolarias,  Carnations,  etc. , and  foUow  with 
Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  etc.  Grow  only  the 
best  sorts,  and  when  ready,  sell  them,  if  possible, 
to  people  in  need  of  such  things  in  his  own 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Place  a sample  and 
the  price  where  passers-by  can  see  them,  and  if 
that  sort  of  advertising  don’t  sell  them  don’t 
attempt  to  enter  into  competition  with  large 
firms,  for  your  frame  culture  cannot  do  it 
successfully. — J.  G.,  Gosport. 

13.38.— A small  lean-to  greenhouse.- 

Do  you  mean  a slow-oombustion  stove  or  boiler  in 
connection  with  hot-water  pipes  ? If  so,  1 have 
recommended  them  for  years  past  as  the 
cheapest  and  best  for  small  houses.  If  not,  the 
stoves  lined  with  terra-cotta  or  porcelain  are 
good  up  to  a certain  point  ; but  those  made 
entirely  of  metal  dry  and  burn  the  air  sadly 
when  overheated,  and  do  a great  deal  of  harm. 
Why  not  put  in  a flue?  If  properly  constructed, 
these  answer  admirably. — B.  C.  R. 

1337.— Heating  a conservatory.— This 
all  depends  on  the  kind  of  boiler  used.  Some 
of  those  in  the  market  are,  in  my  opinion, 
worthless,  as  they  are  certain  to  consume  a 
large  quantity  of  gas  for  very  little  result. 
The  best  boilers  are,  of  course,  expensive,  and 
to  give  the  best  results  they  should  be  made  of 
copper.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
against  rules  to  recommend 
any  partioular  make  or  maker. 
I had  rather  use  gas  than  oil, 
provided  no  escape  of  fumes 
into  the  h.ouse  were  possible. 
— B.  C.  R. 

I have  not  the  least 

doubt  hut  wiiat  you  have  been 
well  advised  that  the  iron 
boiler  could  not  be  economic- 
ally liea.tedby  oil,  andalthougli 
a copper  boiler  might  be  so 
heated,  oil  would  be  quite  as 
expensive  a.s  gas  and  give  inori) 
trouble.  If  yon  eaiiuot  iiiai. o 
arrangements  to  have  a sitil  - 
able  boiler  to  be  heated  hv 
coal  or  coke  yott  liad  lir-Uer 
let  things  remain  as  they  are. 
Inexpei  ienceil  people  do  not 
appear  to  understand  tiia'. 
heating  by  oil  is  as  expensive 
as  coal  or  coke,  because  a good 
oil-stove  and  pifies  cost  nearly 
as  much  as  a hot-water  aji- 
jiaratu.s.  At  the  same  time  I 
willingly  ailmit  that  lieating 
by  oil  is  more  cleanly  and 
gives  much  less  trouble,  and 
the  danger  attending  the  use 
of  oil-stoves  is  now  reduced 
to  a minimum,  owing  to  the 
improvement  made  in  tlie 
stoves. — J.  U.  C. 

1276.— Pentsteinons  in 
winter. — Pentstemons  are 
quite  hardy  in  dry,  modcr.ite- 
ly  light  soils,  but  they  suc- 
cumb to  fro.st  and  damp  in 
heavj’,  wet  positions.  There- 
fore, those  having  choioo 
plants  from  late-.sown  .‘;etd- 
lings  ought  to  give  them  a safe 
position,  either  on  a dry  or  sheltered  border  or 
in  a frame,  not  necessarily  kept  close,  which 
may  produce  damping,  but  certainly  make-, 
them  tender.  Here,  with  plenty  of  air,  kep" 
dry  and  free  from  drip,  they  wdll  winter  well, 
either  planted  out  or  kept  in  pots.  Cutting-t 
from  old  plants  may  also  be  made  and  insertf  ii 
like  shrubby  Calceolarias,  giving  them  the 
same  treatment,  which  consists  chiefly  of  shelter 
from  frost  and  damp.  Boxes  might  be  utilised 
for  wintering  young  plants,  and  also  for  receiving 
cuttings.  Where  there  is  a large  stock  a portio  i 
should  be  wintered  outdoors,  where  a few  fram  - 
lights,  elevated  ou  bricks,  may  be  all  the  pr  >- 
tection  they  will  need,  and  in  some  favourab'e 
positions  not  even  this  is  necessary.— Pendenni?. 
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FRUIT. 

WINTER  DRESSING  OF  VINES. 

Now  that  the  dormant  season  for  Vines  is  com- 
ing on  is  the  best  time  to  wage  war  against 
insect  pests,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do 
more  than  keep  them  in  check  during  the  season 
of  growth,  for  the  simple  reason  that  remedies 
powerful  enough  to  exterminate  them  would  be 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  tender  fruit  and 
foliage  ; but  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  and 
the  foliage  has  dropped,  the  best  time  has 
arrived  for  the  work  to  be  done.  In  the  first 
place,  the  house  should  be  cleared  of  all  pot- 
plants  ; in  fact,  as  far  as  possible  of  everything 
that  is  movable.  Then  prune  the  Vines  in 
closely,  carry  the  cuttings  direct  to  the  rubbish 
heap,  and  burn  them.  Then  proceed  to  care- 
fully remove  all  loose  bark  by  scraping  with  a 
knife  ; but  be  careful  not  to  get  below  the 
tender  bark  or  injure  it  by  scraping.  Go 
very  carefully  round  the  knots  and  spurs, 
for  it  is  there  that  the  insects  congregate  ; then 
take  warm  water  and  a scrubbing-brush  and 
wash  the  Vines  thoroughly  with  soft-soap,  so 
that  every  trace  of  a living  insect  may  be  re- 
moved ; the  walls,  sashes,  and  stages  should 
also  be  well  waslied  down,  and  every  particle  of 
rubbish  should  be  collected  from  the  floor  and 
removed  out  of  the  house.  When  dry  the  walls 
should  be  eoated  with  fresh  lime-wash,  and  the 
Vines  should  be  painted  with  some  kind  of 
dressing.  I have  tried  all  sorts  of  things,  but 
find  nothing  more  efficacious,  aud  at  the  same 
time  safe,  than  Gishurst  Compound,  used  very 
strong — in  fact,  I take  a small  box  and  a paint- 
brush, and  with  just  enough  water  to  work  the 
compound  into  a lather,  I dress  the  Vine  all 
over  and  leave  it  to  dry  on.  J.  G.,  Got<2)ort. 


FRUIT  FOR  DECORATION. 

There  is  considerable  decorative  value  in  fruit, 
if  this  be  fine  of  its  kind,  well  ripened  and 
coloured,  and  tastefully  set  up  and  grouped  on 
the  table  ; but  I have  often  thought  that  the 
dessert  services  used  in  large  houses,  though 
ancient  and  intrinsically  valuable,  are  too  heavy 
and  cumbersome  to  set  the  fruit  oflF  to  the  best 
advantage.  Light,  elegant  baskets  that  one  could 
twine  sprays  of  suitable  greenery  about  and 
around  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  much 
more  suitable  for  showing  to  the  best  advantage 
choice  Peaches,  Pears,  Melons,  Grapes,  Prunes, 
and  other  of  the  best  dessert  fruits.  The 
baskets  for  Grapes  might  be  somewhat  elevated, 
so  that  the  bunches  may  hang  over  the  sides 
in  a kind  of  easy,  natural  fashion.  Sprays  of 
lateral  growth  may  be  trained  around  the  sides 
of  the  baskets  for  the  Grapes  to  rest  on.  Deep 
baskets  would,  I think,  hardly  be  appropriate. 
Pc  irs,  arranged  in  a light,  elegant  basket,  gar- 
nialied  with  plenty  of  graceful  foliage,  would  be 
far  more  effective  than  the  dishes  now  in  use.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  all  fruits.  There  might 
in  their  several  seasons  be  baskets  of  Straw- 
berries, Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums, 
Melons,  &c.  Fancy  the  effect  of  a basket  of 
Oranges,  tastefully  set  off  witli  sprays  of  Orange 
growth  from  the  conservatory,  possibly  with  a 
tew  blossoms  peeping  out  froin  amid  the  leaves. 
But  as  regards  the  fruit  there  must  be  quality, 
and  the  fruit  must  be  ripe,  and  sent  to  table 
with  its  bloom  still  intact.  Peaches,  Grapes, 
Pines,  anclMelons  test  the  skill  of  tlie  grower 
more  than  Other  fruits  do,  simply  because  they 
are  usually  grown  under  glass,  and  in  a measure 
are  dc])endent  upon  tlie  care  and  skill  of  the 
gardener.  But  after  the  fruits  have  been  brought 
to  the  highest  possible  condition,  they  are  buried 
in  deep,  cumbersome,  often  ugly  dishes,  in  a 
most  untempting  fashion.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  good  wine  may  need  no  bush  ; but  good 
fruit  will  be  all  the  more  tempting  if  gracefully 
set  out  on  the  table.  I feel  that  I am  breaking 
up  fresh  ground,  and  shall  probably  be  in  a 
minority  ; but  the  thought  has  been  working  in 
my  mind  for  some  time,  waiting  for  utterance. 

E.  H. 

13.30.— Apples  not  liable  to  canker. 

— Vou  ask  a question  that  is,  to  me,  particu- 
larly interesting,  because  it  opens  up  facts 
ebout  Apple-stocks  and  canker  which  I think 
have  hitherto  been  overlooked.  I do  not  know 
what  may  be  the  experience  of  other  fruit- 
growers who  have  cultivated  Apples  for  any 


length  of  time  on  the  Paradise-stock,  but  mine 
is  that  no  sort  of  Apple  cankers  so  much  on  that 
stock  as  on  the  Crab  ; as  a matter  of  fact,  I 
begin  to  regard  the  Paradise-stock  as  the  only 
remedy  for  canker.  My  reason  for  coming  to 
this  conclusion  is  this-:  Six  years  ago  I planted 
about  sixty  bush  and  cordon  Apple-trees  on  this 
stock,  and  about  half  of  that  number  on  the 
Crab-stock.  The  result  is  that  of  the  latter  I 
have  several  trees  badly  cankered,  notably 
Warner’s  King,  Ribston  Pippin,  Stubbert, 
Cellini,  and  Dutch  Mignonne  ; but  on  the  others 
not  more  than  three  trees  are  affected,  and  then 
only  on  the  small  branches,  while  those  on  the 
Cr^  are  attacked  on  the  bole,  severely  crippling 
the  tree.  This  experience  goes  to  show  that  the 
Paradise-stock  is  not  so  liable  to  canker  as  the 
other.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  strong- 
growing sorts  of  Apples  are  quite  as  liable  to  be 
attacked  with  canker  as  the  weak  ones.  Lady 
Sudeley,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  Claygate 
Pearmain  are  the  dessert  sorts  I would  select ; 
and  for  culinary  purposes.  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Echlinville  Seedling,  Golden  Noble,  Dumelow’s 
Seedling,  and  Lady  Henniker. — J.  C.  C. 


FINE-LEAVED  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Gunnera  manioata. 

The  now  well-known  G.  scabra  is  generally 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  foliaged 
plants  that  wo  have  in  cultivation  that  will  sur- 


vive our  winters  in  the  open  air.  It  is,  however, 
far  surpassed  in  grandeur  by  its  congener,  G. 
manicata,  of  which  I liave  seen  ' very  fine 
examples  in  Sir  G.  Maoleay’s  garden  at  Pendell 
Court,  where  it  forms  a higlily  attractive  feature 
as  isolated  specimens  on  the  lawn.  It  is  very 
distinct  from  the  commoner  kind  in  the  form  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  more  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  and  also  in  the,  larger  size  theyiaUain  ; in 
some  seasons  the  leaves  measure  j4  feet  to 
6 feet  across,  with  stalks  of  a proportionate 
length.  It  differs,  moreover,  in  theAnanner  in 
which  the  small,  inconspicuous  flowers  are 
arranged  on  the  stout,  conical  stem.  In  G.  mani- 
cata the  secondary  spikes  arc  short  and  stifl',  and 
in  the  other  they  are  slender  and  flexible.  The 
same  mode  of  culture  is  applicable  to  both 
kinds,  as  they  both  require  to  be  planted  in  a 
deep,  rich  soil,  with  abundance  of  water  during 
the  growing  season.  At  Pendell  Court  both 
species  are  growing  in  one  mass,  planted  near  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  where  the  roots  penetrate 
into  a saturated  subsoil.  As  isolated  specimens 
on  lawns,  &c.,  there  are  cfertainly  no  grander 
objeets  attainable,  and  it  ought  to  be  grown 
more  extensively,  especially  in  our  public  parks 
and  gardens.  B. 


1277. — Tortoises  in  a garden.— Tor- 
toises are  supposed  to  destroy  snails,  slugs,  &c., 
I believe  ; but  I have  been  employed  in  a garden 
where  one  was  kept,  and  many  a time  I have 


watched  it  with  deep  interest,  and  although 
this  garden  was  fairly  stocked  with  slugs,  never 
have  I noticed  it  eating  any  of  them,  but  it 
might  have  done  so  at  night.  It  generally  feeds 
on  little  herbs  and  Lettuce  as  it  moves  about.  It 
must  be  protected  from  frost. — P.  0.  D. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Honey  that  has  been  extracted  from  combs  not 
sealed  over  by  the  Bees  will  not  keep  well,  it 
being  in  an  unripe  state  and  liable  to  ferment, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  stood  in  a warm,  dry 
room,  or  a mild  heat  applied  to  evaporate  the 
superfluous  moisture,  the  jars  being  left  un- 
covered. Pure  ripe  extracted  honey  will  usually 
granulate,  or  become  white  and  hard,  as  soon  as 
cold  weather  sets  in,  and  this  granulating  is  the 
best  proof  of  its  purity.  If  wished  it  ean  be 
reduced  to  a fluid  state  without  injury  by  heat- 
ing it,  not  letting  the  temperature  rise  above 
200  degs.  Fahr.,  which  may  be  done  by  placing 
the  vessel  containing  the  honey  in  another  con- 
taining water,  and  set  on  a stove,  keeping  the 
honey  vessel  from  touching  the  bottom  by  means 
of  pieces  of  wood  to  prevent  burning.  If  sealed 
up  while  hot  with  a cork  dipped  in  melted  wax, 
it  is  not  so  liable  to  candy  again.  A tall  vessel 
of  tin  or  galvanised  iron,  with  a treacle-tap  at 
bottom,  forms  a capital  honey  ripener.  If 


newly-extracted  honey  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
it  for  a few  days,  the  small  bubbles  and 
watery  honey  rise  to  the  top,  when  the  ripe 
honey  can  be  drawn  off.  Extracted  honey  for 
sale  should  be  put  up  in  neat  1-lb.  jars,  with 
ornamental  labels.  The  jars  should  be  of  clear 
glass,  and  if  the  corks  be  covered  with  metal 
capsules,  tlieir  appearance  is  much  improved. 
Tlie  white  metal  screw-cap  honey  bottles  are  now 
much  used  in  marketing  honey. 

Winter  prep.\ration. — All  feeding  up  for 
winter  should,  if  possible,  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  October,  for  if  delayed  late  the 
weather  is  likely  to  become  too  cold,  and  the 
Bees  will  refuse  to  take  the  syrup.  It  is  bad 
policy  to  leave  hives  short  of  stores.  Strong 
stocks  should  not  have  less  than  twenty  pounds 
weight  of  stores.  A standard  frame  of  fully 
stored  honeycomb  weighs  about  five  pounds.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  amount 
of  stores  required  by  a stock  of  Bees  very 
much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  wintered,  the  less  adequate  the 
protection  from  cold  and  storms,  the  greater 
is  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  Stocks  in 
straw  skeps  require  careful  consideration  when 
their  provision  for  winter  is  being  attended  to, 
as  age  of  comb,  probable  amount  of  pollen,  and 
other  matters  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
judging  the  weight  of  stores  contained  in  them. 
As  the  combs  in  the  bar-frame  liive  do  not  touch 
the  sulcs,  the  heat  escapes  round  them,  and 
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extra  precaution  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  temperature.  The  wintering  of  Bees  in 
straw  sleeps  is  attended  with  much  less  trouble 
and  risk,  as  the  combs  being  built  against  the 
top  and  sides  the  internal  heat  is  well  main- 
tained, so  that  with  sufficient  stores  of  food  and 
with  ample  protection  from  the  weather  straw 
hive  colonies  are  pretty  sure  to  winter  well.  Ex- 
amination of  stands,  roofs,  and  covering  should 
now  be  made,  and  where  necessary  rendered 
secure  and  weatherproof.  Floor-boards  should  be 
scraped  and  cleaned  with  as  little  disturbance  to 
the  Bees  as  possible.  Roofs  of  bar-frame  hives 
should  always  be  battened  at  their  edges,  not 
only  to  keep  them  in  position,  but  to  prevent 
rain  and  snow  driving  in.  They  can  be  made 
perfectly  rain-proof  by  pitching  and  covering 
with  brown  paper,  and  then  running  a heated 
iron  over  the  paper  ; the  pitch  will  melt  and  fill 
up  all  cracks  and  crevices. 

Dry  hives. — Colonies  that  have  been  properly 
provisioned  will  for  the  present  require  but 
little  attention  beyond  seeing  that  floor-boards 
of  hives  are  kept  dry,  and  entrances  clear  to 
ensure  ventilation,  and  carefully  guarding 
against  dampness  within.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  keep  Bees  in  good  health  during  the  winter 
months  than  a dry  hive,  placed  in  a dry,  sheltered 
situation.  It  is  rarely  that  a stock  of  Bees  die 
from  cold  ; it  is  internal  dampness  of  the  hive  that 
kills.  Dysentery  is  often  caused  by  Bees  being 
housed  indamphives,  also  by  partaking  of  unsuit- 
able feeding  stuff.  All  unnecessarydisturbanceof 
the  hive  during  the  winter  causes  excitement 
within,  and  an  undue  consumption  of  food,  which 
also  tends  to  bring  on  this  evil.  Thin  water- 
feeding syrup,  supplied  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
unripe  or  fermented  honey,  will  likewise  cause 
dysentery.  During  winter  the  hives  should  be 
kept  at  as  regular  a temperature  as  possible. 
As  a rule.  Bees  . lo  better  in  cold  winters  than  in 
mild  ones  ; during  cold  winters  they  cluster  in 
the  centre  of  the  hive,  and  in  the  severest 
weather  become  torpid  ; there  thus  being  but 
little  wear  and  tear,  they  live  well  into  the 
spring.  Outer  cases  of  wood  are  very  serviceable 
in  protecting  straw  skeps  from  the  weather,  and 
keeping  all  dry  and  warm. 

S.  S.  G.,  Slur  minder  Keai  on. 


RUJL.H3  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestlons.  — Queries  wnd  answers  are  inserted  in 
G AttOKSiNQ  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  wnd  addressed  to  the  Editok  of 
Gardbuino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishbr, 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  iV/ien  more  than  one  q-aery  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  pa.per.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardknino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  if  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( wh  kh,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  wUl  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  adoising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
omce.  Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
thM  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gabdbnino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1349. — Sowing  Spinach  Best.— Whinh  is  the 
best  and  proper  season  for  sowing  perennial  .Spinach 
Beet  ?— A.  C. 

1350. — Winter  Daffodil  (Sternbergia  lutea).— 
Would  anjone  kindly  tell  me  where  I could  procure  bulbs 
of  the  aboVe  ’—Norfolk. 

1351. — Hardy  Azaleas.— I wish  to  know  if  anyone 
can  give  me  the  addresses  of  nurserymen  who  could  supply 
hardy  Azalea  seedlings,  if  possible  ?— Norfolk. 

1362. — A coke  crusher. — Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  of  a good  coke  crusher  for  use  with  a greenhouse 
boiler,  also  where  I might  get  same,  and  what  price  ? — 
.7.  M.  R. 

1353. — Echeverla  secunda  glauca.— Does  this 
require  much  protection  in  winter?  Would  a frame 
covered  with  galvanised  iron  be  sufficient?  Locality,  near 
London.— H.  R.  G. 

1354. — Cutting  back  a Vine.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  when  to  cut  back  a Vine  (Black  Ham- 
burgh)? The  leaves  are  just  falling.  Must  I wait  until 
they  are  all  off  ?— Novice. 

1355. — Brier  cuttings.— Will  “ P.  U.”  say  if  by 
ripened  growth  of  last  season,  he  means  the  season  of 
1^.3  or  1894  ? I might  also  say  what  is  (best  soil  to 
ijisgrt  the  cuttings  in,  and  if  in  small,  raised  drills,  or  on 
the  flat  is  best?— A.  M. 


1350.  — Treatment  of  Chrysanthemums  — 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  with  outdoor 
Chrysanthemums  that  have  not  yet  flowered?— 0.  E., 
Friarglen,  Jedburgh,  Scotland. 

1357. — Plums  and  Pears  for  a north  wall.— 
Will  someone  kindly  name  half-a-dozen  Plums  and  Pears 
suitable  for  a north  wall  at  Tooting  ; also  a few  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  for  a south  wall?—  Wantage. 

1358. — Vines  in  a greenhouse.— I have  built  a 
greenhouse  in  which  I intend  planting  three  Vines. 
Will  anyone  kindly  give  me  a few  hints  how  to  plant  them  ? 
Some  tell  me  to  plant  the  roots  outside,  others  say  inside. 
The  greenhouse  will  be  heated  with  hot-water. — W.  H. 

1359.  — Briers  for  standard  Roses.  — Would 
“ P.  U.”  kindly  give  particulars  of  how  to  select,  prepare, 
plant,  and  treat  Briers  for  standards  ? Also  the  best  height 
®f  stem,  giving  the  names  and  colours  of,  say,  a dozen  of 
the  most  suitable  Roses  to  grow  as  standards  ? — A.  Maze. 

iseo. — Spiraea  japonlca. — I h.ave  some  plants  of  this 
that  have  been  in  the  conservatory  in  boxes  and  flowered 
well.  I want  to  know  what  I shall  do  with  them  now  that 
the  fofia'e  has  gone  off  ? Would  it  do  to  plant  them  out  in 
the  garden,  or  in  the  earth  under  the  plants  in  the  con- 
servatory ? — Thos.  Turner. 

1881.— Dwarf  Pbloxes.— Will  any  reader  please  give 
the  names  of  a few  good  dwarf  Phloxes  and  Cedars,  and 
a few  more  hardy  plants  suitable  for  Peach  border,  facing 
south  ? And  kindly  tell  me  if  it  would  do  to  divide  old 
clumps  of  Pinks  now,  and  will  they  grow  if  without  roots  ? 
Mine  are  very  straggling. — Wantage. 

1362.— An  Asparagus-bed.— I have  sown  a bed  of 
Asparagus  last  April  in  four  drills,  1 foot  apart,  and  have 
allowed  them  to  remain  as  they  came  up,  depth  of  earth 
they  are  in  2 feet.  What  can  I do  best  with  them  and 
when  bring  them  to  perfection  ? The  young  plants  are 
thick  in  places.- Novice,  Rorndean. 

1.363.— Plants  for  a lean-to  greenhouse.— i 
want  a tew  plants  to  place  in  a lean-to  greenhouse,  12  feet 
by  9 feet,  heated  by  a raidiating  oil-stove— anything  that 
may  bloom  in  winter  or  early  spring,  or  even  good  foliage 
plants?  1 shall  not  be  able  to  keep  a very  high  tempera- 
ture. What  plants  would  be  best  suited  for  me  ?— W.  G.  G. 

1364.— A water-trough.— In  front  of  one  of  my 
windows,  which  opens  into  the  conservatory,  I have  .a 
water- trough,  8 inches  deep,  with  a fountain  and  small 
grotto  in  the  centre.  The  window  is  34  inches  in  width, 
and  the  space,  outwards  and  upw'ards,  28  inches  each.  I 
want  to  ornament  the  same,  and  would  feel  obliged  for  any 
suggestions  ’—Roly at. 

136.5.— Hardy  annuals  and  perennials.— I 
should  be  glad  of  the  names  of  any  hardy  annuals  or  peren- 
nials that  would  do  well  in  borders  which  get  the  heavy 
drip  of  a large  cornice  round  house?  East  and  west 
aspects,  good  soil,  and  nothin"  to  hinder  flowers  from 
growing  except  the  splashing,  wmich  seems  to  kill  every- 
thing sown  or  planted  in  the  border. — S. 

1366.  —Replanting  Strawberry-beds.— I should 
be  much  obliged  by  information  about  replanting  Straw- 
berry-beds. Must  it  be  done  every  four  years  ? If  so,  are 
they  to  date  from  the  year  of  putting  the  plants  in,  or 
from  the  first  crop,  and  is  the  replanting  at  all  required 
when  only  a quantity  ot  fruit  is  required,  or  merely  when 
larger  prize  fruit  is  wanted?— Subscriber  in  Surrey. 

1367. — Orchids  from  South  America.— Would 
someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  a lot  of  Orchids  I have 
just  received  from  South  America?  Some  are  verv  much 
shrivelled  and  others  have  leaves  turned  yellow.  Will  these 
fall  off  and  fresh  ones  come,  or  should  1 cut  them  off  ’ I 
can  command  night  temperature  of  50  degs.,  .and  any 
hint  on  potting  and  treatment  will  oblige. — Wantage. 

1368. — Stephanotls  not  flowering.— What  is  the 
reason  my  Stephanotis  will  not  flower?  It  is  a strong, 
healthy  plant  and  grows  very  rapidly.  It  is  trained  in  a 
hot-house,  and  neither  it  nor  a Iloya,  which  is  in  the  same 
house  etc.,  have  ever  borne  one  blossom.  A Tacsonia  in 
a eool-honse  behaves  in  a similar  w.ay.  Any  hints  as  to 
treatment,  soil,  manuring,  &c.,  will  lie  very  welcome. — 
Diana. 

1309.— KeBplng  frost  out  of  a conservatory. 
— I have  a span-roofed  conservatory,  12  feet  by  8 feet. 
There  is  a gas-stove  in  it,  but  gas  is  not  laid  on.  I 
want  to  keep  liedding  jilants- viz.,  “Geraniums,”  &c., 
through  the  winter.  I have  a Beatrice  oil-stove  by  me.  I 
should  lie  pleased  to  know  if  it  should  be  placed  on  the 
ground,  or  stood  on  something  about  3 feet  high ’-Con- 
servatory. 

1370. — Rose  in  a greenhouse.  — i have  just 
finished  building  a lean-to  greenhouse,  12  feet  to  9 feet, 
and  am  anxious  to  grow  a Martehal  Niel  and  another 
Climbing  Rose.  Should  I plant  now  or  later  ? I wanted  to 
plant  them  in  a border  at  the  foot  of  the  back  wall,  so  as 
to  cover  it.  What  is  the  best  soil  to  use  ? I intend  heat- 
ing with  a radiating  oil-stove,  so  do  not  expect  to  get  much 
heat.— W.  G.  C. 

1371. — Pruning  Nut-trees.— I have  about  titty  Nut- 
trees,  which  are  some  30  feet  high,  planted  east  to  west. 
As  I wish  to  prune  them,  will  you  please  tell  me  in  what 
way  they  shouldbe  done,  and  whatis  the  best  time  to  do  it  ? 
I have  had  a good  crop  this  year,  but  I find  the  Nuts  grow 
at  the  top  of  the  trees  while  the  lower  branches  have  very 
few.  I shall  be  obliged  for  a few  hints  on  which  I can 
work.— John  E.  Taylor. 

1372. — A large  oil  jar.— I have  a large  oil  jar,  such 
as  are  used  here  in  Italy,  Firenze,  into  which  certain  house- 
slops  are  occasionally  emptied.  Will  anyone  kindly 
suggest  anything  to  put  into  the  jar  to  prevent  them  being 
offensive,  in  case  the  gardener  .omits  to  empty  the  jar 
frequently  ? Also  to  state  whether  such  substances  make 
the  slops  unfit  to  empty  into  the  liquid-manure  tank  ? The 
jar  contains  about  42  gallons. — Firenze. 

1373. — GlOire  de  Dljou. — I am  obliged  for  informa- 
tion respecting  a Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose-tree  given  in  last 
week’s  Gardening,  and  should  like  to  ask  a question  as  to 
the  treatment  of  a Devoniensis.  I have  an  old  Devoniensis 
Rose-tree  which  this  summer  has  thrown  from  the  base 
five  strong  shoote,  thicker  than  my  tfiumb,  and  6 feet 
long.  They  are  well  clothed  with  foliage  the  whole  length 
of  the  stem,  and  look  very  haudsopie,  but  have  only  given 
flowers  from  the  top.  What  should  be  done  to  make 
them  break  lower  down  ?— F.  G.  Mitchell. 


1374. — Plant  for  a house  wall.— Will  anyone 
advise  what  will  grow  south  and  west  aspect  against 
house  wall,  where  there  are  eaves  projecting  3 feet  6 inches  ? 
The  borders  get  so  dry  that  everything  perishes,  except 
a Japanese  Honeysuckle  and  a Clematis  Jackmani.  The 
beds  slope  also  from  house  to  path,  which  makes  it  drier 
still.  The  glaring  stucco  wants  covering,  but  everything 
we  have  put  in  has  perished  sooner  or  later.— C.  T.  A. 

1375. — Trees  and  shrubs  round  a cesspool.— I 
am  about  to  form  a bank  of  trees  and  shrubs  around  an 
open  cesspool  in  the  centre  of  a park.  I should  be  obliged 
for  any  information  as  to  the  most  suitable  trees  for  the 
work.  I have  heard  it  said  that  some  trees  are  more 
adapted  than  others  for  absorbing  bad  smells,  and  purify- 
in"  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ? The  situation  is  high 
and  free  from  the  smoke  of  the  town  ; natural  soil,  strong 
clayey  loam.— Improver. 

1376. — Making  a Rose  garden.— Being  about  to 
make  a Rose  garden,  size  about  50  feet  by  30  feet,  in  south 
aspect,  ground,  sandy  loam,  I shall  be  much  obliged  by 
any  hints  from  anyone  ? If  any  would  send  me  photographs 
or  drawings,  however  slight,  to  help  me,  I should  be  most 
grateful,  and  would  faithfully  return  the  same,  I want 
many  kinds  of  Roses,  and  varied  ways  of  growing  them, 
being  anxious  to  spare  no  trouble  or  expense  to  make  a 
really  good  thing. — F.  S.  K. 

1377. — Making  a tennis-court.— I intend  making 
a tennis-court  on  a piece  of  land  hitherto  sown  with 
coarse  Rye  Grass  and  planted  with  fruit-trees,  I want,  if 
possible,  to  have  it  in  condition  for  playing  on  next  sum- 
mer. Will  someone,  from  experience,  give  his  advice  as 
w’hether  seed  or  turf  would  be  most  satisfactory,  and 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  and  remo\e 
entirely  the  present  Grass  ? The  ground  will  have  to  be 
levelled.  Is  this  the  right  time  of  the  year  for  beginning 
operations  ?— S. 

1378. — Vine  trouble.— I visited  a vinery  recently  with 
Black  Hamburgh  Vines  growing  in  it,  and  was  told  by  the 
man  in  charge  that  the  fruit  never  ripened.  The  wood 
otherwise  appears  to  be  thoroughly  ripe,  but  the  Vines 
have  made  \'ery  little  growth.  They  are  trained  about 
16  inches  from  the  glass,  with  a good  way  of  ventilating 
and  heating.  Would  it  be  from  too  much  fire-heat,  with- 
out enough  of  air  on,  or  from  wh.at  cause  would  it  arise? 
The  Vines  are  planted  in  an  outside  border,  with  good 
drain.age,  and  have  always  ripened  thoroughly  up  to  the 
present  year. — Anxious. 

1379. — Heating  apparatus  for  a small  green- 
house.—Will  someone  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  of  a 
cheap  heating  apparatus  for  inv  little  greenhouse,  7 feet  by 

3 feet Would  a little  hot-water  piping,  say  4 feet  or  5 feet 
long,  with  an  elbow  at  one  end,  so  as  to  fit  over  a globe  of 
a lamp,  be  sufficient  ? My  greenhouse  is  facing  south,  and 
is  sheltered  from  all  the  north  and  east  winds.  I have  only 
“ Geraniums”  in  this  house  y'et,  so  would  someone  give  a 
few  names  of  plants  suitable  to  go  with  my  “ Geraniums," 
as  I should  like  a little  assortment.  What  is  the  lowest 
temperature  allowed  before  lighting  up? — A Young 
Beginner. 

1380. — Pruning  and  treatment  of  Roses,  &c. 

—Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  the  tinie  for  pruning 
and  treatment  of  the  following  Roses?  Climbing  L’Id8al, 
in  greenhouse  in  pot ; Climbing  Reve  d'Or,  outside  in  gar- 
den ; Climbing  Bouquet  d’Or,  outside  in  garden  ; Climbing 
Marbchal  Niel,  in  greenhouse  in  pot  ; Climbing  Wm.  Allen 
Richardson,  outside  in  garden.  Dwarf  Teas  ; Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  in  greenhouse  In  pot;  dwarf  Marie  Viin 
Houtte,  in  greenhouse  in  pot ; dwarf  Perle  des  .Jardins,  in 
greenhouse  in  pot ; dwarf  Devoniensis,  in  greenhouse  in 
pot.  The  soil  is  loamy.  Would  it  he  well  to  transfer  any 
of  the  above  from  inside  to  outside  and  vice  versd  t I have 
had  the  inside  pots  standing  in  garden  during  summer, 
but  they  are  now  in  house.  Any  other  information  will 
be  appreciated. — Maindee. 

1381. — A span-roofed  greenhouse.— I have  pur- 
chased a small  span-roofed  greenhouse,  constructed  in 
portions  to  screw  together,  and  made  entirely  of  wood  and 
glass.  It  has  1 inch  match-boards  nailed  on  the  side  half- 
I'rom  the  liottom  to  eaves,  with  the  other  half  glass.  The 
roof  is  made  ot  garden -lights,  screwed  together.  I have 
erected  it  in  a po.sit.ion  slieltered  from  nortli  winds,  and  in 
an  open,  sunny  spot.  Now  I w.ant  to  heat  it  with  a hot- 
water  apparatus.  Would  a 4-inch  flow  and  return  pipe 
on  liolh  sides  and  across  the  end  opposite  the  door  main- 
tain a temperature  of  6.5  degs.  in  severe  weather?  I may 
say  I liave  an  independent  conical  boiler,  which  is 
estimated  by  the  makers’  catalogue  to  heat  200  feet  4-inch 
Viipes.  The  size  of  the  house  is  22  feet  6 inches  long, 
10  feet  wide,  height  to  ridge,  8 feet,  and  height  to  eaves, 

4 feet.  Will  “ B.  C.  R.,”  or  some  other  experienced  writer, 
advise  ?— Amateur. 

1382. — Strawberry  President.— Will  “B.  C.  R.” 
or  someone  else  kindly  give  me  a few  hints  on  the  follow- 
ing? I have  about  two  hundred  Strawberry  President 
plants  in  6-inch  pots  for  forcing.  When  would  be  the 
earliest  date  that  I could  begin  to  force  these  to  obtain  a 
fairly  good  lot  ot  fruit,  as  1 wish  to  plant  the  same  house 
with  Tomatoes  as  soon  as  I can  clear  it  of  the  above  ? 
Should  the  pots  be  placed  near  to  the  glass  from  the  first, 
and  how  far  apart  should  they  stand  ? Also  is  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  fertilise  the  blossoms  with  a camel-hair  pen- 
cil? Would  uot  passing  the  hand  over  the  plants  be  suffi- 
cient to  distribute  the  pollen  ? (1  have  read  somewhere 
this  used  to  be  the  practice).  Could  I also  raise  my 
Tomato-plants  in  the  same  house,  or  would  the  atmos- 
pheric condition  necessary  for  the  Strawberries  be 
unsuitable  to  the  procuring  of  strong,  fruitful  Tomato 
plants  ? — Amateur. 

1383. — Oncidium  tigrlnum  and  Cattleya 
lablata  verna. — What  treatment  do  these  Orchids 
require  after  flowering  ? Is  Oncidium  tigrinum  better  in 
the  Cattleya  or  cool-house  during  the  winter  ? What  is 
the  average  number  of  flowers  on  a spike  of  Oncidium 
tigrinum  ? Mine  has  about  twenty-eix.  I have  an  Orchid 
which,  for  two  years,  has  produced  no  flower-spikes,  but 
has  this  year  sent  up  two.  The  bulbs  are  dark-green, 
leathery,  stout,  about  1 inch  long.  At  the  apex  of  the 
bulb  is  one  thick  leaf.  The  flower-spike  first  appeared  at 
the  end  of  July.  It  is  very  thin  and  delicate,  and  at  the 
summit  of  it  is  the  flower-bud.  It  is  very  dark-green, 
brownish.  The  hud  is  about  2 inches  long,  with  fine  pink 
littee  all  round  it.  It  has  now  been  growiffg  neaVly  tMee 
months,  and  is  not  yet  in  flower.  The  bulb  has  not  yet 
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completed  its  srowth.  Can  anyone  name  it  from  this 
description  ? The  solitary  leaf  is  about  9 inches  longr, 
2 inches  bread,  with  strongly-marked  lines.  It  has  been 
grown  in  an  intermediate  house. — Mrs.  E.  Hocklifke. 

1384.— Treatment  of  Roses.— Will  anyone  kindly 
help  me  about  my  Roses?  W.  A.  Richardson,  planted  in 
'92,  fine  strong  shoots,  and  much  blossom  in  ’93.  This  sum- 
mer no  new  shoots  from  base  ; it  had  been  trained  on 
trellis-work,  and  broke  from  old  wood,  but  with  few  and 
inferior  blossoms.  What  shall  I do?  Cut  back  hard? 
Heine  Marie  Henriette  had  not  blossomed  at  all  for  two 
years,  pegged  down  in  a square  bed  by  itself  this  year, 
shoots  only  blossomed  towards  the  end  ; (here  are  fine  new 
growths,  6 feet  or  8 feet  high  ; these  I want  to  peg  down 
for  next  year.  How  long  should  they  be  left  ? JIadame 
Bi'rard,  on  own  roots.  How  much  cutting  is  required?  Very 
vigorous  growth  this  year.  OMine  Forestier,  grown  well 
through  the  year,  but  did  not  blossom  till  quite  late — too 
late  to  be  of  much  use.  Mme.  Caroline  Kuster,  standard, 
looks  healthy,  and  has  twice  shown  signs  of  blossom  ; but 
each  time  buds  withered  and  dropped  off  when  <)uite 
small.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? Edith  Giffard,  close 
by,  blossomed  magnificently  all  the  year.  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  climbing  on  north  wall — how  much  cutting 
required  ?— C.  T.  A. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IFe  should  be  glad  i/  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 


P.  0.  D. — Any  good  seedsman  will  supply  you  with 
Letk-seed,  and  will  also,  if  requested,  send  you  the  largest 

kind. V.  J.  Udinunds,  Stratfield  Crossing,  Oxon. — The 

Mushrooms  sent  you  had  better  not  use,  as  most  probably 

they  are  iioisonous. Miss  Frazer. — The  Garden  can  be 

obtained  direct  from  the  Office,  37,  Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden,  London,  W.C.,  or  through  any  newspaper 

agent  in  the  country. H.  T.  P. — Apply  to  Messrs.  R. 

Smith  & Co.,  Worcester. L Cuminfay.- TheCinerarias 

are  attacked  by  the  grub  of  the  Daisy -fly  ( Fhy  tomy  za  affinis). 
Pinch  the  leaves  between  the  thumb  and  finger  wherever 
the  grubs  are  seen,  and  so  kill  them. — ^Carbon. — The 

.Japanese  Hop  is  a perennial. II.  G. — The  best  plan 

would  be  to  get  a good  gardener  to  show  you  how  to  prune 
the  fruit-trees.  Baltet’s  “Art  of  Grafting,  <tc,”  can  be 
obtained  of  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.,  Stationer's  Hall- 
court,  London,  E.C. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

*.,*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  o.f  Gardr.nino  Iulus- 
TRATKD,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  IF.C. 

Names  of  plants.— R.  G.  IF.  Ramsey. — Not  a Ver- 

bascum,  but  Phlomis  fruticosus. E.  H".  Challen. — The 

Chrysanthemum  sent  is  probably  Elaine. Miss  II. 

Rogers.— Wo  regret  we  cannot  name  the  Orchids  sent, 
but  through  bad  packing  they  were  crushed  so  much  as  to 

be  beyond  recognition. S.  T.,  Lanarkshire.— 1,  Vinca 

rosea;  other  specimens  insufficient. -Amateur. —Yes, 

the  Orchid  is  aCatasetum  (C.  Bungerothi). IF.  II.  IF. — 

1,  Phytolacca  deoandra  ; 2,  Phlebodiumaureum ; 3,  Adian- 
tum  scutum  : 4,  Erica  vagans  var.  ; 5,  Berberidopsis  coral- 

Hna  : 6,  Not  recognised,  specimen  stale. Mrs.  A.  Bell- 

Irving.— Yes,  probably  the  so-called  Poison  Oak  (Rhus 

toxicodendron). E.  IF.  Kendall. — Smoke-bush  (Rhus 

Cotinus). Pinkie. — 1,  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ; 2,  A 

Granadilla  apparently  ; 3,  A Pandanus;  4,  Nephrolepis  ex- 

albata  ; 6,  Begonia  metallica ; others  not  recognised. 

S.  B. — Apparently  a species  of  Euonymus. liwai. — We 

cannot  undertake  to  name  trees  accurately  from  a single 
leaf  of  each  kind. 

Names  of  frtllt.— 3/cs.  A.  Anderson.— \pp\e,  pro- 
bably “ Alfriston  but  in  future  more  than  one  specimen 

should  be  sent. J.  T.  Heswall. — We  are  unable  to  name 

the  Pears  sent ; they  appear  to  be  local  sorts. Rev. 

G.  C.  Thompson.— Bear  Grosse  Calabasse. Mrs.  S.  R. 

Rookes.—Bear  Durondeau. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


138.5.— Fowls  with  scaly  legs.— will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best  cure  for  scaly  legs  in 
poultry  ? I have  thirteen  pullets  and  they  ha\  e all  got 
this  disease  ?— A Reader. 

1386.— Fowls  for  winter  laying.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  which  are  the  best  Fowls  for  winter  laying, 
and  the  beet  food  to  feed  them  on  ? Also  what  size  should 
the  pen  be  for  a dozen  Fowls  ?— A Consiaxt  Scbbcriber. 


1387.— Treatment  of  poultry.— My  poultry  are 
not  on  a farm,  hut  they  have  a large  field  for  a run.  They 
are  fed  on  Barley-meal,  Barley,  and  Wheat,  Maize  occasion- 
ally. Will  someone  give  me  any  reason  tor  the  yolk  of  the 
eggs  being  very  small?  The  while  is  large  in  quantify. — 
J.  K.,  Sutton-place,  Guildford. 


1303. — Hen  sitting. — Put  the  hen  under  a coop  on  a 
grassy  place.  Do  not  give  her  any  food  for  three  davs,  and 
only  give  her  just  a little  for  another  three  days,  but 
plenty  of  water.  You  can  let  out  the  hen  at  the  end 
of  six  days  and  find  her  free  from  sitting  until  she  lays 
again.— S.  Webber,  Seoenoaks. 


*T*RIfOLI  ONIONS,  ready  for  transplanting. 

Rocca,  largest  known,  strong  plants,  1,000,  5s.  ; 500,  3°; 
'200,  Is.  6d,,  free. — J.  HOLE,  Nurseries,  Teignraouth,  Devon. 


WHINHAM’S  Industry  GOOSEBERRIES. 

—A  rapid  grower,  an  enormous  cropper,  double  the 
produce  of  any  other  variety.  3-year-old  phiuts,  strong, 
ifs.  6d.  per  dozen  ; 4-year-old  plants,  in  tine  bearing  coudition, 
per  dozen ; 2 years’  rooted  cuttings,  2s.  per  dozen,  Carriage 
paid  for  cash  with  order  for  quantities  of  not  less  than  one 
dozen. — JOSKPH  JOBSON  & SON,  The  Nurseries,  Hexham. 

^LOlRE  1)E  NANCY,  the  best  pure  white  and 

^ fr  e-blooming  Clove  Carnation  on  earth,  strong  plant'. 
3s.  per  doz..  car,  pd.— ADAMS,  Florist.  Ilkeston. 


HARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.  — Now 

^ ready,  from  3s.  per  doz.  Write  for  Catalogue.— ADAMS, 
Florist,  Ilkeston, 


ARMITAGE’S  BULBS. 

THE  OPINIONS  OF  CUSTOMERS  ALREADY  SUPPLIED. 

6/10/94.  **  The  bulbs  arrived  quite  safely,  and  they  are 
an  excellent  aample.  Allow  me  to  compliment  you  on  your 
good  packing  and  promptness  of  despatch.”— Ex.  Derhjf. 

23/10,91.  “The  bulbs  arrived  safely  to-day,  and  give 
gre'it  mtisfaptwii.”—Vj\.  Snanex. 

2)/10  91.  “Box  of  bulbs  to  hand,  and  I am  well  sa^is- 
Rid  with  them.  So  long  as  you  continue  to  send  out  such 
good  vnlueyou  will  have  no  need  to  fear  opposition.  They 
are  superior  to  any  I have  had  elsewhere  at  the  price.” — 
Ex.  Cardiff. 

Hyacinths,  for  pots  and  glasses,  per  doz.,  5s.,  3s., 
aud  2s.  FOR  BEDS  OR  BORDERS,  iu  6 shades  of 
colour,  per  100, 15s. ; per  doz.,  2s.  Fine  bulbs,  all  colours, 
mixed,  per  100,  9s. : per  doz.,  Is.  3d. 

Tulips.— Single,  in  finest  mixture,  per  100, 3s.  6d. : 
per  doz.,  6d.  Double  var.,  in  finest  mixture,  per  100, 
3s.  6d.  ; per  doz.,  6d. 

Crocus.— Golden-vellow,  in  3 sizes,  per  1,000,  25s., 
20s.,  and  12s.  6d. ; per  100,  3s.,  2s.  6cl  , and  Is.  6d.  All  cols., 
inxd.,or  in  3 separate  cols.,  per  1,000,  lOs.  6d. ; per  100,  ls.6d. 
Snowdrops. — “Special”  single  or  double,  per 

1.000,  22s. ; per  100,  2s.  6d. 

Scilla  sibirlca,  early-flowering,  large  bulbs,  per 

1.000,  18s. : per  100,  2s.  3d. 

Border  Narcissi  or  Daffodils.— Double  white 
sweet-scented,  per  100,  3s.  6d. ; per  doz  , 6d.  Double 
yellow,  true,  per  100,  Cs. ; per  doz.,  M.  Incomparabilis,  or 
“ Butter  and  Egg.*!,"  per  100,  3s.  6d. : per  doz.,  6d.  Finest 
mixed  for  naturalisation  in  Grass,  woods,  orchards,  &i-., 
per  1.000,  25s. ; ptr  100.  3s  6d.  POLYANTHUS  NAR- 
CISSI, finest  mixed,  per  100,  6s.  6d. ; per  doz  , Is. 

A large  selection  of  other  bulbs  at  proportionately 
moderate  prices.  Catalogues  jree  on  application. 
ALL  ORDERS  FOR  BULBS  5s.  AND  XTPWARDS 
IN  VALUE  DELIVERED  FREE. 

CARNATIONS  AND  ROSES. 

Fine  Collections,  Priced  Liats  free. 

ARMITAGE  BROS,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Please  name  this  Paper. 


1 OTH  SEASON. — Smilax,  useful  as  Maiden- 

-L^  hair  Fern,  2,  6d. ; 7,  Is.  6d.  Primula  obconica,  white, 
aud  Primula  flo'ibunda,  yellow,  perpetual  bloomers,  3d.  each ; 
7,  la.  bd.  Double  Ivy  Geraniums,  white,  pink,  rose,  4d. ; 3, 
9d.  Printed  List.  100  varieties  hardy  perennials,  &c.,  free. 
ISd.  orders  free.  Gaillardiagrandirtora.Sd. ; 6,  Is.  Pentstemon 
barbatua,  2,  5d. ; 8,  Is.  Chrysanthemum  max.  (large  white 
hardy  pereu.  Ox-eye  Daisy),  3d. ; 6,  Is.  Single  Pyrethruins 
(French  Marguerites),  lovely  colour.s,  3d. ; 6,  la. ; 12,  Is.  Cd. ; 
Anihemis  (Sulphur  ISIargnerite),  2,  5d. ; 8,  1.^.  : Heuuhera  sau- 
guinea,  2,  6d.  ; 6,  Is.  4s.  6d.  worth  for  4a. ; 9s.  for  7a.  6d. 

REV.  C.  BUCK,  Rectory.  NORWICH. 

ORCHIDS 


PREVIOUS  TOALTERATIONS-ENORMOUS  clearance. 

Having  taken  plaoe  on  lease,  and  to  lay  out  grounds,  must 


clear  following  at  once.  s.  d. 

50  Double  German  Wallflowers,  equal  to  Hyacinths  1 9 
50  Wallflowers  above,  well  mixed  (KXl,  Is.  6d.)  1 0 

100  Blood  Red  or  Yellow  Tom  Thumb  Wallflowers  ..  16 
25  Fine  sturdy  Canterbury  Bells,  white  or  mixed  (50, 

Is.  9d.)  1 0 

25  Grand  Chrysanthemum  blooms  from  greenhouse, 

cut  fresh,  and  sent  evening  post  with  Fern  ..  ..  13 

12  Primula  Binensis,  white,  blood-red,  or  mixed  (24,  2s.)  1 3 
12  Splendid  Mrs.  R.  Hole  Carnation,  strong  plants  . 3 0 

25  Sweet  Williams,  from  dark  to  light,  grand  collection  1 0 
20  Pyrethrums,  Marguerite  flowering,  double  and  single  1 6 
12  Salisbury  Carnation,  strong  plants,  white  ..  ..  2 6 

12  Old  Clove  Carnation,  true,  broad  grass  ..  ..2  6 

100  Compacta,  double  pink,  grand  for  borders  ..  ,.16 

100  Forget-me-nots,  true  garden  variety 19 

50  Pansies,  from  finest  German  strain  10 


Send  for  my  Clearance  List  before  buying  elsewhere.  It  will 
pay  you. 

All  above  will  be  careffully  packed,  named,  carriage  paid. 

C.  F.  LETTS,  WEST  HAODON,  RUGBY, 

:iRAND  GREENHOUKE  COLLECriON.— 

3 Genist-as,  2 Aralias,  C Nicotianas,  white  and  scarlet,  2 
Carnations,  12  Primulas,  3 White  3 Yellow  Marguerites,  2 
Cyclamens,  1 Maidenhair  Fern,  6 Hyacinths,  in  all  40  plants 
and  bulbs,  3s ; named,  carriage  paid.— G.  F.  LETTS,  West 
H addon,  Rugby. 

■DHODODENDRONS,  li  ft.,  bushy,  4s. 

•Lv  All  wanting  cheap,  thriving,  well-rooted  SHRUBS 
and  TREES,  apply  for  List.  — E.  DOWNS,  Bagshot, 
Surrey. 

"nUTCH  BULBS,  Choicest,  low  prises.  — 

■h'  Special  CoUections  direct  from  the  growers.  Catalogue 
post  free.— J.  F.  JANSEN,  Solo  Agent,  16,  Water-lane, 
Great  Tow’er-street,  London,  E 0.  Remittance  to  accompany 
rtrdbf. 

.CARNATIONS. “Six  first-class  sorts  for  2s., 

free ; H.  K.  Hales,  crimson ; Leander,  best  yellow ; 
Mrs.  Muir,  best  white  ; Raby  Castle,  salmon-pink  ; Redbraes, 
white,  pink  edee  ; Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  terra-cotta.  Pinks  : 
Six  good  varieties  for  Is.  6d.,  free.  Snoveflake,  pure  ivhite, 
new;  Magnum  Bonum,  large  laced;  Her  Majesty,  largest 
white  ; Paddington,  large  rose  ; Mrs.  Pettifer,  finely  laced; 
Alice  Lee.  white  mule  Pink ; or  both  sets  for  3s.  — J. 
LANGFORD,  Florist,  Witbington,  Manchester. 

XT  T C H BXTXaSS. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES  EVERY  DAY. 

5,000  LOTS  SOLD  WEEKLY. 

TWrESSRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

-LY-L  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Oheapside,  London,  E.C.,  EVERY  DAY,  at  12, 
large  consignments  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus, 

' and  other  Bulbs,  received  direct  from  Holland.  Commissions 
carefully  executed  for  those  unable  to  attend.  Goods  packed 
and  forwarded  to  all  parts. 

Sixpence  iu  stanips  remitted  to  the  Auctioneers,  as  above, 
will  ensure  a supply  nf  Catalogues  for  12  sales. 

N.B.  — Sales  of  Plants  every  Monday  aud  Thursday  ; 
Orchids  every  Friday. 


DUTCH  BULBS.  DUTCH  BULBS. 

SALES  NEARLY  EVERY  DAY.  IN  LARGE  AND 
SMALL  LOTS  TO  SUIT  ALL  BUYERS. 


Of  every  Description,  from  Is.  eacli ; samples,  post  free, 
Is.  3d.  RARE  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES.  Every 
plant  sent  on  approbation.  Catalogue,  showing  tempera- 
ture for  different  Orchids,  &c.,  post  free. 

THE  LEEDS  ORCHID  CO., 

ROUNDHAY,  LEEDS. 

PLANT  NOW.  — SPRING  BEDDING 

PLANTS.— Wallflowers,  dark  or  yellow,  bushes.  2s.  6d. 
100.  Brompton  Stocks,  in  colour,  5s.  IIX).  Primroses,  yellow, 
4s.  100.  Auriculas,  4s.  100.  Oval-leaf  Privet,  3 feet,  8s.  100 ; 
4 to  6 feet,  16s.  lUO.  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants.  Cata- 
logue. illustrated  cultural  notes,  Gd.  — STANSFIELD 
BROTHERS,  97,  St.  Luke’s-road,  Southport. 

SUNT'^LOWERS,  perennial,  4 best  named 
varieties,  50,  Is.  3d.  White  Clove  Pinks,  24,  Is.  3d.  Huge 
White  Perennial  Phlox  “ Monte  Christo,  50,  2s.  free,  to  clear. 
—KATE,  Harley  Park,  Callan.  Ireland. 

'yiOLETlS. — Marie  Loufse,  Belle  Chatenay 

V (double  white),  24,  Is.  6d. ; double  red,  12,  Is.,  free, 

scented  — K ATE,  Harley  Park,  Callan.  Ireland. 

pARNATlONS,  2s.  fid.  dozen,  best  named,  also 
^ per  100.  Violas,  named,  7s.  100.  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Bulbs.  Lists  free.— HOPKINS,  Mere,  Knutsford. 


riRAND  P^IilONIES, Christmas Roses(budded), 
^ Gloxinias,  Lilies,  Crown  Imperials,  3s.  9d. ; Hepaticas, 
Auricujas,  Is.  9d  doz.,  free  —Mr.  LANE.  Sydenham,  Belfast. 


FERNW  ! — Trade  1 — Feins,  in  2^-inch  pots,  30 

sorts,  stove  and  greenhouse,  12s.  1(X).  Large  do.,  in  48's, 
10  best  selling  sorts,  Gs.  dozen  ; seedlings,  6s.  100.  Ficus, 
Dracienas,  Palms.  Ericas,  Bouvardias,  aud  Cyclamen  at  Is. 
each.  Solanums,  Oyperus,  Grevilleas.  Aralias,  in  48’s,  6s.  dozen 
A.  cuneatum,  value  in  fronds,  6a.  and  8s.  dozen;  bushy  do., 
for  making  large  plants  quickly,  16s.  and  20s.  100,  packed  free, 
cash.  Send  for  List..— J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nurseries, 
hoiurhboro’-iiinction.  London,  S.W. 


OTRAWBERRIES  ! STRAWBERRIES  ! ! 

^ Large  well-rooted  plants  of  Noble  and  Paxton,  la.  100, 
5s.  per  1,(X)0.  Latest  of  All,  Auguste  Nicaise,  Waterloo,  and 
Pellissier  (a  perpetual  bearer),  3s.  100.  All  on  rail.  Large 
Raspberry  canes,  4s.  per  100.— E.  HEAD,  Hanham,  Bristol, 


900  000  daffodils  aod  Narcissus  for 

vLJVJ  planting  iu  shrubberies,  walk  side  of  lakes^ 
and  gardens.  Pheasant’s-Eye  Narcissus,  3s.  6d.  1,000.  Double 
White  Gardenia  Narcissus,  7s.  6d.  1,000.  Daffodils,  3s.  6d. 
1,000.  Snowdrops,  5s.  1,000.  Cash  with  order.— CROSS,  Park 
Nurseries,  Wisbech. 


HARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

Auriculas.  Gold-laced  Polvanthus.  best  exh 


Alpine 

Auriculas,  Gold-laced  Polyanthus,  best  exhibition  varie- 
ties. true  to  name. — J.  BERWICK,  Middleton,  nr.  Manchester. 


■PERNS  from  DEVONSHIRE,  CORNWALL. 

L and  SOMERSET.  —Instruction  book  for  making  rockery, 
planting,  &c.,  with  each  5s.  order.  12  named  varieties,  7s.  per 
100 ; 30,  Parcel  Post,  2s.  3d. ; 60  large,  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 
Catilogue,  2d.  Established  30  years. — GILL,  Lodging-house, 
Lyuton,  North  Devon. 


■pOSES. — 2 Marccbal  Niels,  2 Gloire  Dijons,  2 

Xb  Teas,  and  6 other  good  Roses,  named,  5.s.— LEWIS  k 
SON.  Nnrserytnen,  Malvern- 


TV/TR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 

lYJ.  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King-street,  Covent  Garden, 
nearly  every  day,  at  12.30,  first-class  consignments  of  choice 
Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  and  ether  Bulbs, 
arriving  daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  the  finest 
possible  condition. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
THE  GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  2nd  & 3rd.  1894. 

Schedules  and  entry  forms  post  free  on  application  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  head,  Superintendent  Garden  Department 
Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  ON  FRIDAY.  OCTOBER  26tb. 

LABELS!  LABELS!  LABELS! 

The  Cheapest  and  Best : “Indestructible.” 
ACME  LABELS  for  all  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  PL.\NTS. 
No  Writing  Required.  Correctly  Spelt. 
Specimens  and  Prices  free. 

Sold  by  all  Nurserymen,  or  direct  from  the  Sole  Manufac- 
turer, JOHN  PINCHES,  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Crown  Street, 
S.E.  ; and  27,  Oxendon  Street.  Haymaricet-.  S.  W. 

GREENHOUSES!  GREENHOUSES! 

All  intending  pur^'hasers  should  call  or  send  to  the  Royal 
Arch  Horticultural  Works,  Eraflford.  The  principal  builders 
to  ail  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Nurserymen  in  Yorkshire 
and  surrounding  districts.  The  best  and  cheapest  makers 
in  the  kingdom.  Catalogues,  post  free,  2 stamps.  W. 
ANDREWS  & CO.,  Ffizinghall,  Bradford. 

QPORT. — Garden  Guns,  2s.  3d.  ; extra  power- 

fill,  3s.  3d.  ; Boy.s  Owm  Guns.  2s.  6d.,  kills  Vfirdg,  rabbits  ; 
American  Pocket  Catapults,  Is.  3d. ; Demon  Bird  Traps,  self- 
acting, catch  alive.  Is.  3d. ; Rabbit  Rifles  (tire  noiseless  car- 
tridges), 9s..  cartridges,  Is.  6d.  loO.  Guns,  Rifles.  Nets,  Traps, 
Sporting  Requisites.  Lists,  Id.  Cairiage  paid.  — JOHN 
EGGLESTON.  Naturalist.  Sunderlaod. 

"pISH  !MANURE  for  Vines  and  Plants. — Geo. 

-b  Harris,  Esq.  (Head  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland),  Alnwick  Castle  Gardens,  writes:  “I  have 
applied  your  manure  to  Vines  and  many  kinds  of  plants  with 
excellent  effect.”  In  1 cwt.  bags,  £3  lOs.  per  ton : 4s. 6d.  per 
cwt,.  carriage  paid —THE  GREAT  GIUMBSV  POULTRY 
GRIT  AND  MEAL  COMPANY.  Grimsby. 

JDO  iworr  ! 

TIDY’S  IMPROVED  SPREADER  (Protected) 

Supersedes  all  others.  Fit  any  size  pot.  Can  be  carried  iu 
vest  pocket.  Sample  one,  post  free,  6d. ; dozen,  5s.  6d. 

W.  E.  TIDY,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  Hants. 

T O S^^l’EVENS,  HORTICULTURAL, 

u » SCIENTIFIC,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  SALi. 
ROOMS,  38,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  London.  Estab- 
lished 1780.  Sales  by  Auction  nearly  every  day.  Catalogue 
on  application  or  post  free. 


GAEDEmiSTG  ILLIJSTEATED 


No.  818. — "VoL.  XVI.  Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  "The  English  Flower  Garden."  NOVEMBER  10,  1894. 


Annuals  and  perennials, 

hardy 475 

Araucaria  excelsa,  pro- 
pagating  475 

Artichokes,  Globe  . . 478 
Aster,  China,  notes  on 

the  474 

Bank,  using  a ..  ..  471 

Begonias  m Ireland  ..  474 
Brier  cuttings  ..  474 

Brussels  Sprouts  . . 478 
Bulbs  in  pots  . . . . 480 

Butterworts,  the  native 
(Pinguiculas)  . ..  473 

Cacti,  notes  upon  . . 473 
Carnations,  notes  on  475 

Chrysanthemum  Wil- 
liam Holmes  . . . . 471 

Chrysanthemums,  good 
outdoor 471 


Chrysanthemums  . . 471 
Chrysanthemums,  the 
best  froe-flowering  ..  471 
Chrysanthemums,  treat- 
ment of 471 

Conservatory  . . . . 472 

Conservatory,  keeping 
frost  out  of  a . . . . 481 

Croweas  . . . . 479 

Cyclamens  for  a window  477 
Daifodil,  winter  . . . 475 

Echeveria  sscunda 

glauca 475 

Eriireron  speciosus 
puperbus  ..  ..  474 

Fern,  a pretty  stove  . . 480 

Ferns  . . . . 480 

Frames,  cold  ..  ..  472 

Fruit  476 

Fruit  garden  ..  472 


Garden,  a neglected  . . 475 
Garden  work  . . . . 472 

Gardens,  about  cottage  473 
Greenhouse,  a span- 

roofed  481 

Greenhouse,  small,  heat- 
ing apparatus  for  a . . 477 
House  and  window  gar- 
dening   477 

Indoor  plants  . . . . 478 

Kitchen  garden,  the  . . 478 
Lettuce,  Cabbage,  hardy  478 
Mice,  driving  away  . , 476 
Mushroom-house  . . 472 
Note  from  Gloucester- 
shire, a 471 

Nut-trees,  pruning  ..  476 
Onion  Brown  Spanish . . 478 
Outdoor  garden  . . . . 472 

Outdoor  plants  ..  ..  474 


Oxera  pulchella  . . . . 475 

Passion-flowers  for  deco- 
ration   477 

Photographs  received  . . 481 
Plant,  a good  hardy  ..  474 
Plant  for  a house-wall . . 474 
Plants,  flowering,  a few 

late  474 

Plants  for  a lean-to 
greenhouse  . . . . 480 

Plants,  hard-wooded, 
little-grown  . . . . 479 

Plums  and  Pears  for  a 
north  wall  . . . . 476 

Potatoes,  growing  ..  478 

Potatoes,  planting  . , 478 

Poult^  and  Rabbits  . . 482 
Questions  and  answers..  481 
Rose  garden,  making  a 479 
Rose  Gloire  de  Bijou  . . 479 


Rose  in  a greenhouse  . . 479 

Roses  478 

Roses,  &c.,  pruning  and 
treatment  of  . . . . 479 

Roses,  Brier  for  Stand- 
ard   479 

Roses,  dwarf,  for  a bor- 
der   479 

Roses,  notes  on  , . . . 478 

Roses,  treatment  of  . . 479 
Roses,  yellow,  for  east 

wall  479 

Shrubs  for  forcing  . . 475 
Snowdrops  (Galanthus 
Elwesi  and  G.  Mel- 
villei),  two  fine  ..  480 
Spinach-Beet,  sowing  . . 478 
Spiriea  japonica. . ..  480 

Stephanotis  not  flower- 
ing   480 


Stove  472 

Strawberries,  best,  for 
small  gardens  . . ..  476 

Strawberry-beds,  re- 
planting  476 

Strawberry  President . . 476 
Tennis-court,  making  a 474 
Town  garden,  work  in 

the  472 

Trees  and  shrubs  ..  475 
Vallot ',  a note  on  the. . 473 
Vegetable  garden  ..  472 
Vines  in  a greenhouse. . 476 
Vines,  mildew  on  ..  476 
Vine  trouble  ..  ..  476 

Weeds  on  paths,  kill- 
ing   477 

Week's  work,  the  com- 
ing   472 

Window  gardening  ..  472 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GOOD  OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
A CORKESPONDENT  inquires  about  the  best  hardy 
Chrysanthemums.  Although  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary November-flowering  kinds  succeed  in  the 
open,  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  to  give 
an  annual  crop  of  bloom,  being  liable  to  be 
affected  by  continuous  rains  and  early  frost.  It 
is  almost  useless  to  plant  the  incurved  varieties 
out-of-doors,  their  naturally  incurving  florets 
forming  a receptacle  for  moisture  collecting  in 
the  flower.  Varieties  having  reflexed  florets 
are  the  more  suitaole,  and  therefore  the  reflexed 
Japanese  varieties  are  well  adapted  for  this 
form  of  culture  ; so  also  the  Pon.pon  varieties. 
Below  I give  a list  of  kinds  flowering  from  Sep- 
tember to  early  in  November,  also  varieties 
suited  for  growing  against  a wall. 

For  open-air  culture  the  plants  shonld  be 
grown  stocky,  and  from  cuttings  inserted  early 
in  February.  They  should  be  grown  in  5-inch 
pots  until  ready  to  plant  out  in  May,  or  directly 
all  fear  of  frost  is  over,  first  thoroughly 
hardening  them  off.  An  open  piece  of  ground 
should  be  chosen  for  growing  them  in.  The  soil 
should  not  be  too  rich,  just  sufficient  to  en- 
courage free  growth  and  abundance  of  bloom. 
If  the  plants  grow  too  freely,  the  wood  is  sappy 
and  less  likely  to  flower  freely  ; besides,  the 
roots  do  not  withstand  hard  frost  so  well.  Let 
them  have  ample  space  to  grow  in,  or  the 
growth  will  be  weakly.  A stout  stake  will  be 
required  to  fasten  each  plant  to,  loosely,  yet 
secureB'.  If  the  branches  are  allowed  to  become 
crooked  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  spoilt, 
neither  are  the  flowers  so  useful  with  crooked 
stems  as  otherwise  for  vases. 

When  the  plants  cease  flowering  cut  the  stems 
down  to  within  4 inches  of  the  soil,  and  give  the 
roots  some  protection  from  frost.  The  best 
X)lan  is  to  take  them  up  and  store  in  a cold- 
frame,  to  be  returned  to  the  open  ground  the 
following  spring.  Where  there  is  no  frame 
cover  the  ground  about  the  stems  with  a 
mulching  of  half-decayed  manure,  or  even 
eoal-ashes,  to  ward  off  a sharp  frost.  Early 
in  April  the  roots  should  be  dug  up  and 
pulled  into  pieces  of  about  four  growths  each. 
Should  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry  for  any 
length  of  time  during  the  summer  plenty  of 
water  to  the  roots  will  be  beneficial,  especially 
if  a thin  mulching  of  half-decayed  stable-manure 
is  spread  over  the  soil  to  arrest  the  evaporation 
of  moisture.  The 

Best  vari?:ties  are  the  following  : Lady  Fitz- 
wygram,  pure-white,  free  and  handsome,  flowers 
early  ; 2 feet.  M.  Gustave  Grunervvald,  light- 
jiink,  changing  almost  to  white  ; 3 feet.  Mon- 
tague, dull  purple-crimson,  not  large,  but  freely- 
produced,  a showy  variety  ; 4 feet.  Mrs. 
Gifford  is  an  excellent  variety  for  giving 
flowers  freely  upon  long  stems,  so  useful  in  a 
cut  state  for  filling  tall  vases  ; the  petals  when 
fully  expanded  are  silvery-pink,  flushed  deeper 
in  the  centre  ; 4 feet.  Comtesse  Foucher  de 
Cariel  is  a lovely  bronze-coloured  kind,  especi- 


ally free-flowering,  and  just  the  kind  of  flower 
required  in  October,  when  the  bulk  of  outdoor 
hardy  flowers  are  past ; 3 feet.  Mme.  Eulalie 
Morel  flowers  during  the  middle  of  September, 
cerise  in  colour,  with  golden  reverse  ; height 

3 feet.  Arthur  Crepy  is  pale-yellow  in  colour, 
deepening  toward  the  centre,  a free-flowering 
sort  with  long  stems  : 3 feet  high.  General 
Hawkes  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  early -flowering 
section,  the  reverse  of  the  deep  rich-crimson  claret 
petals  being  silver  ; 4 feet.  October  Queen,  as 
its  name  implies,  opens  its  flesh-jiink  flowers  in 
October  ; the  florets  reflex  evenly,  making  a 
compact,  full-centred  flower.  Rose  Queen,  a 
pleasing  shade  of  rose-eolour,  growing  3 feet 
high,  and  flowering  profusely.  Maria : the 
blooms  are  not  large  ; a pleasing  shade  of  mauve ; 
flowers  at  the  end  of  September  ; 3 feet  to 

4 feet  high.  Roi  des  Precoeds,  brilliant-crim- 
son ; quite  one  of  the  best  free-flowering  varie- 
ties. Mme.  Desgrange,  white,  with  cream 
centre,  until  the  blooms  are  fully  developed, 
free  and  good  in  every  way ; 3 feet.  P.  Wer- 
mig,  pale-yellow ; sport  from  above.  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  golden-yellow ; sport  from  above. 
Mrs.  Burrell,  primrose  ; 3 feet.  All  the  above 
belong  to  the  Japanese  section. 

VicOMTEs.SE  d’ Avene  has  somewhat  incurved 
flowers  ; the  colour  is  a pleasing  pink,  freely 
produced.  Florrie  Parsons,  reflexed  Pompon  ; 
mauve,  fading  to  lilac  with  age.  Ryecroft 
Glory  is  perhaps  the  beat  of  all  those  named  for 
giving  a quantity  of  bronze-yellow  flowers  dur- 
ing October  ; the  habit  of  growth  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  ; reflexed  type  of  bloom. 
Carrie  Denny,  slightly  incurved,  pale-orange. 
Blushing  Bride,  pink-lilac  bloom  ; very  free 
September-flow'ering  varieQ’.  Piercy’s  Seed- 
ling, bronze-yellow  Pompon,  very  free  and  com- 
pact in  growth.  E.  Molyneux. 


Chrysanthemum  V/illiam  Holmes. 
— There  are  few  more  useful  varieties  than  thi.s. 
It  comes  into  bloom  just  as  flowers  are  rare  in 
the  oj>en  and  before  Chrysanthemums  are 
plentiful  under  glass.  It  is  of  sturdy  growth 
and  flowers  with  mucli  freedom,  the  combination 
of  crimson  and  gold  being  very  pleasing.  Tliis 
is  a very  iiopular  Chrysanthemum  ju.st  now,  the 
flowers  fetching  higher  prices  in  the  London 
markets  than  those  of  any  other  kind,  the  very 
late  ones  excepted.— Byfleet. 

The  best  free-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums {St.  George).  — Chrysanthemum 
plants  cultivated  to  give  a quantity  of  flowers 
in  preference  to  a few  of  large  size  are  generally 
pinched  twice.  (1)  When  4 inches  high,  and 
(2)  when  the  grow'th  resulting  from  this  pinch- 
ing has  reached  5 inches  in  length.  Plants 
treated  in  this  way  do  not,  as  a rule,  grow 
more  than  4 feet  high,  hardly  ever  above  5 feet. 
They  are  more  satisfactory  than  when  allowed 
to  grow'  away  uninterruptedly  until  they  flower. 
The  undermentioned  twenty  varieties  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  “St.  George.”  With  the 
idea  of  being  more  useful  I append  the  colour  of 
each,  and  the  section  to  which  they  belong. 
Japanese  : Elaine  (pure-white).  Lady  Selborne 
(white,  free  and  early-flowering),  William 
Holmes  (crimson,  gold-tipped).  Bouquet  Fait 


(soft-rose),  Edwin  Molyneux  (crimson  and  gold). 
Excelsior  (bright-rose  cerise,  with  silvery 
reverse),  Gloire  du  Rocher  (bright  orange- 
amber,  flushed  crimson),  W.  H.  Lincoln  (orange- 
yellow,  late  flowering),  Mme.  de  Sevin  (rosy- 
amaranth),  Val  d’Andorre  (red,  shaded  orange), 
Viviand  Morel  (deep  - mauve).  Sunflower 
(orange-yellow),  William  Robinson  (orange- 
salmon),  Source  d’Or  (orange,  tipped  gold). 
Incurved  : Mrs.  G.  Rundle  (white),  George 
Glenny  (primrose),  Mrs.  Dixon  (orange-yellow), 
Barbara  (rich  bright  golden-yellow,  shaded 
apricot).  Reflexed  : Elsie  (primrose),  Culling- 
fordi  (deep  crimson-maroon). — E.  M. 

1356.  — Treatment  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— The  blooms  out-of-doors  so  late  as 
this  will  probably  be  damaged  either  by  frost  or 
damp.  I should  take  the  plants  from  the 
ground  with  a good  ball  of  earth  and  put  them 
into  pots.  Use  any  mould  at  hand.  After  pot- 
ting keep  the  roots  moist  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
and  in  a few  days  they  will  establish  themselves, 
and  provide  most  nseful  blooms  for  cutting 
if  placed  under  glass.  Failing  this,  the 
plants  might  be  jirotected  by  a covering  of 
tiffany,  and  thus  saved  from  the  effects  of  bad 
weather. — H.  >S.  L. 


A note  from  Gloucestershire.  — 

“Hillesley”  is  greatly  obliged  for  reply  of 
“ J.  H.  Lang.”  In  answer  to  his  enquiries  : 
My  Clematis  (C.  Jackmani  and  variety  rubra) 
were  loosely  tied  to  Bamboo-canes.  C.  Jack- 
mani was  planted  against  a wall  (N.  W.  aspect) 
with  ordinary  Pea-sticks  and  not  tied.  Garden 
very  sheltered  on  the  whole,  but  I think  one  plant 
was  in  a somewhat  draughty  situation.  Locality, 
on  the  slope.  The  soil  is  excellent  in  a garden 
of  many  years  standing,  where  most  things  grow 
luxuriantly,  inclusi\'e  of  a specimen  of  C.  Jack- 
mani rescued  from  being  half  smothered  with 
Ivy  on  N.W.  wall.  Two  Jackmani  of  those  I 
have  described  in  my  original  query  are  again 
shooting  apjjarently  healthily,  one  for  the  third, 
the  other  for  the  fourth  time  since  planting  early 
April  last. — Hillesley. 

1.323. — Using  a bank.— If  this  bank  is 
to  be  covered  with  Grass,  sods  should  be 
laid  down,  not  seed  sown,  as  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  it  to  stay  on  the  surface 
of  such  a bank,  and  the  heat  of  summer 
will  be  likely  to  try  young  Grass,  and  make  it 
thin  and  poor.  A Grass  bank  is,  however,  a 
tiresome  thing  to  keep  in  order,  and  unless  it  is 
constantly  cut  it  looks  very  untidy.  This  would 
be  an  admirable  place  for  a bank  of  Roses, 
pegged  down,  which  would  have  a fine  effect 
from  the  tennis-lawn.  Strong-growing  kinds 
should  be  selected,  such  as  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
General  Jac(jueminot,  Jules  Margottin,  Ches- 
hunt  Hybrid,  &c.,  and  the  Roses  carefully 
planted  in  good  turfy  loam  at  the  base  of  the 
bank,  pegging  in  their  longer  shoots,  so  as  to 
begin  to  cover  it.  In  about  three  j’ears’  time,  if 
the  Roses  are  well  supported  with  a mulch  of 
good  manure  yearly  in  autumn  and  a little  leaf- 
mould  over  their  roots  in  summer,  they  will 
be  very  fine,  and  never  give  half  the  trouble  and 
constant  worry  of  a Grass  slope,  especiallj'  if  it 
be  rather  a steep  one. — I.  L.  R. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

The  autumn  and  winter-flowering  Salvias  are  deserving 
of  more  attention  than  is  usually  given  to  them.  All  the 
trouble  required  is  to  strike  cuttings  early  in  the  season- 
say,  in  February.  Grow  them  on  till  J une.and  then  plant  out 
3 feet  apart  in  some  open,  sunny  situation  in  the  reserve  or 
kitchen  garden.  Pinch  several  times  to  make  them  bushy, 
and  keep  them  supplied  with  water  in  dry  weather.  A little 
mulch  over  the  roots  will  be  beneficial,  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber pot  up,  and  stand  them  on  the  north  side  of  a wall  till 
established.  If  the  lifting  is  carefully  done  the  plants  will 
retain  all  their  leaves.  Liquid-manure  may  be  given 
through  the  autumn  with  advantage.  By  the  planting-out 
system  much  larger  plants  are  obtained,  and  the  plants  are 
more  effective.  There  are  quite  a number  of  varieties  now 
that  are  worth  growing  for  autumn  and  winter-flowering. 
The  following  are  among  the  best : Splendens,  Bruanti, 
Pitcheri,  Bethelli,  M.  patens,  and  gesneraiflora.  The 
last-named  flowers  later,  and  so  comes  at  a time  when 
flowers  are  getting  scarcer.  Usually  during  January  there 
is  more  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a supply  of  flowers  than 
during  the  preceding  and  following  months,  and  anything 
that  blooms  in  January  is  doubly  valuable.  Violets  iu  pots 
are  very  sweet  just  now,  and  where  well  managed  through 
the  summer,  so  as  to  have  good  clumps  of  De  Parma,  Marie 
Louise,  Swanley  White,  and  the  Double  and  Single 
Neapolitan,  should  be  potted  up  iu  September,  and  moved 
into  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  when  they  come  into 
bloom.  A nice  way  of  arranging  Violets  to  bring  them 
under  notice  is  to  set  them  up  in  a group,  the  centre  of  the 
group  to  be  set  up  on  something  (inverted  pots  will  do), 
and  then  fill  in  between  with  sm.all  variegated  Ferns,  with 
a row  of  small  green-leaved  Ferns  round  the  base  of  the 
group.  Small  plants  of  Asparagus  tenuissimus  are  very 
useful  lor  adding  grace  to  groups  of  low-growing  things, 
such  as  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  &c.  This  Asparagus  is  easily 
raised  from  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  so  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  working  up  a stock  when  once  a beginning  is 
made.  To  keep  the  large  Chrysanthemums  blooming 
constant  watchfulness  will  be  required  now.  Kemovc 
damp  petals  as  they  appear,  or  the  damp  will  spread,  and 
when  the  flowers  are  full  out  much  less  water  will  be 
required,  and  they  will  keep  longer  if  lightly  shaded.  It 
is  best  to  keep  a little  warmth  constantly  in  the  pipes  now. 
Of  course,  on  bright  days,  the  fires  should  be  banked  down 
early  in  the  morning. 

Stove. 

Keep  up  a good  stock  of  small  foliage  and  flowering 
plants,  including  Ferns,  for  room  and  table  decoration. 
Among  the  most  useful  things  which  are  easily  grown  are 
Crotons  (especially  the  long-leaved  section),  Dracajnas  in 
variety,  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Araucaria  excelsa  (in  a small 
state),  various  Palms,  including  Cocus  Weddelliana,  and 
other  elegant  kinds.  There  is  often  a demand  for  small 
healthy  plants  in  very  small  pots.  I have  found  them 
useful  iu  thumbs  ; ami  small  Dracajiias,  Crotons,  are 
as  useful  in  3-inch  pots  as  they  are  in  larger  ones. 
Fashions  change,  and  no  one  likes  to  be  tied  down  to 
use  only  one  kind  of  plant  or  one  size  of  pot.  I have 
often  found  fancy  pots  for  suspending  against  a wall  or 
to  stand  on  brackets,  when  filled  tastefully  with  Ferns 
or  foliage  plants,  useful.  Small  idants  of  the  Climbing 
Fern  and  Asparagus  plumosus,  with  the  growth  hanginjc 
over,  are  charming  in  artificial  light.  The  temperature 
naw  at  night  need  not  exceed  05  degs.  My  stoves  are 
often  down  to  CO  degs.  in  the  morning.  Many  things  will, 
of  course,  stand  more  heat,  but  cut  flowers  and  foliage 
from  a high,  reeking  temperature  soon  fade,  and  become 
limp  and  disappointing.  Devote  all  spare  time  to  the 
destruction  of  mealy-bug  if  present  iu  the  house. 

Mushroom-liouse. 

This  structure  can  hardly  be  too  large  ; as  a matter  of 
fact,  it  is  generally  too  small.  In  no  other  place  can 
Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Chicory,  &c.,  be  forced  so  cheaply. 
Many  other  plants,  such  as  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
various  bulbs  may  receive  the  first  impulse  to  growth  in 
the  close,  genial  atmosphere  of  the  Mush»oom-house.  Of 
course,  some  care  is  necessary  in  transferring  any  plants 
started  in  the  dark  to  a light  house.  Tliis  can  easily  be 
done  by  shading  with  a mat  for  a few  daj's,  so  that  the 
exposure  may  be  gradual.  To  keep  up  .a  constant  and 
unfailing  supply  of  Mushrooms  fresh  beds  should  be  made 
up  as  often  as  the  manure  can  be  obtained.  A good  deal 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  beds,  but  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  all  the  receptacles  filled  up,  and  doing 
useful  work.  As  soon  as  a beil  is  exhausted  take  it  out, 
and  make  up  another,  and  the  constant  influx  of  new 
materials  for  bed-making  will  pretty  well  keep  up  the 
temperature  of  the  house  without  the  use  of  artificial  heat. 
It  may  be  asked  what  may  be  termed  a good-sized  house. 
A Mushroom-house  .50  feet  or  CO  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide 
will  not  be  any  too  large,  and  if  well  built  it  will  lie  warm 
enough,  if  the  beds  are  kept  filled  up,  without  artificial 
heat.  Neyertheless,  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  the 
means  of  heating  the  Mushroom-house,  as  Mushrooms  will 
not  grow  in  a lower  temperature  than  50  degs.,  and 
neither  can  forcing  of  any  kind  be  carried  on  in  a lower 
temperature  than  this.  1 have  seen  baskets  of  Asparagus- 
roots  started  in  the  Mushroom-house,  and  afterwards  taken 
out. 

Cold-frames. 

Mignonette  in  jiots  will  hardly  be  safe  in  cold-frames 
now.  I have  moved  mine  to  a house  where  a little  fire- 
heat  is  used  regularly,  and  placed  the  pots  on  shelves  near 
the  glass.  All  tender  plants  should  be  taken  out  of  cold- 
frames  now,  for  though  it  is  possible  to  keep  out  frost  it  is 
on  the  whole  unprofitable  work  to  keep  plants  in  winter 
withoutartifleial  heat.  Where  this  is  attempted  bank  upthe 
sides  of  the  frames  with  long,  dry  litter,  and  have  some  dry 
litter  or  Fern  ready  at  hand  when  the  frost  is  severe.  In 
the  meantime  ventilate  freely,  but  keep  the  soil  in  the  pots 
dry.  “ Geraniums”  and  other  soft-wooded  plants  may  be 
kept  several  weeks  at  a time  in  a cold  frame  without 
water — in  fact,  they  will  do  better  without  than  with  it. 
Auriculas  should  have  a small  frame  to  themselves,  and  if 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  ” may  he  dom  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


a layer  of  dry  ashes  is  placed  beneath  them  now  it  will 
help  to  keep  down  damp,  and  dead  or  decaying  leaves 
should  be  removed  as  they  appear,  and  the  lights  drawn 
off  every  fine  day. 

Window  Gardening. 

As  soon  as  the  bulbs  potted  some  time  ago  have  made  a 
good  many  roots  take  them  out  of  the  plunging-bed,  and 
place  in  a window  of  a cool  room.  Keep  the  soil  in  the 
pots  just  moist.  Bermuda  Lilies  will  soon  be  starting  into 
growth,  and  should  then  have  more  light.  These  are 
sometimes  done  well  in  rooms. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Sweet  Peas  are  quite  hardj',  and  it  is  an  advantage  to 
sow  in  autumn  for  early-blooming.  Snails  and  slugs  may 
be  kept  at  bay  by  scattering  a few  sifted  ashes  round  the 
clumps  of  plants,  or  alongside  the  rows,  if  thus  sown. 
Worm-casts  are  rather  troublesome  now  on  lawns  which 
have  been  mown  very  close  during  summer.  The  best  and 
cheapest  way  of  counteracting  the  work  of  the  worm  is  to 
lift  up  the  cutters  of  the  lawn-mower  by  dropping  the  front 
rollers.  The  lawn  will  be  just  as  smooth  and  level  as  w'hen 
it  is  pared  down  to  the  roots  of  the  Grass,  but,  instead  of 
being  hard,  brown,  and  liable  to  crack  in  hot  weather,  the 
extra  half-inch  of  fibre  over  the  roots  of  the  Grasses  will  be 
soft  and  elastic,  and  the  worms,  who  are  sensible  creatures, 
will  not  care  to  force  their  way  through  such  a barrier  of 
tough,  fibrous  matter.  Weed.y  lawns  may  be  cleaned  now. 
The  w'eedy  condition  of  many  lawns  is  due  to  neglect.  If 
a stray  Plantain  or  Daisy  is  left  to  seed  hundreds  soon 
appear.  There  is  no  better  way  of  clearing  a lawn  from 
weeds  than  employing  children  to  pull  them  up.  Two  or 
three  children,  with  a woman  to  look  after  them,  will  soon 
clear  a lawn  of  the  large,  coarse  weeds.  The  diltioulty  in 


advanced  price  it  may  be  ; but  where  possible  own-rooted 
trees  should  be  planted  where  the  space  is  limited,  or 
failing  them  have  bush-trees  on  the  Paradise. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

If  a severe  winter  should  set  in  early  there  will  be  a good 
deal  of  damage  done  to  Broccoli  and  other  green  crops. 
The  Broccolis  may  be  saved  by  heeling  in  ; but  no  time  is 
to  be  lost  now,  as  the  plants  after  being  heeled  over 
will  require  a little  time  to  recover  from  the  check  given 
by  the  root  disturbance.  All  late  Celery  should  be  finished 
earthing  up,  if  not  already  done.  In  damp  soils  the  Celery 
will  keep  much  better  if  the  blanching  is  done  with  ashes. 
There  are  then  no  snails  or  slugs  to  make  their  mark  upon 
it,  as  they  will  not  face  ashes.  Burnt  earth  will  be  quite 
as  effectual.  Where  Celery  is  grown  in  beds  for  late  use 
this  method  of  blanching  insures  clean,  sound  Celery,  free 
from  all  decay  and  impurities.  Small  salads,  such  as  Mustard 
and  Cress,  will  now  be  raised  under  glass.  Seakale  may 
be  started  in  the  Mushroom-house  or  in  any  heated  build- 
ing where  the  light  can  be  excluded,  or  it  may  be  covered 
with  pots  and  fermenting  materials  in  the  old  way.  The 
modern  way  of  taking  up  the  roots  is  the  most  economical 
if  there  is  a Mushroom-house  or  a deep  pit  which  can  be 
filled  with  leaves  and  manure.  All  the  small  roots 
(thongs)  cut  from  the  forcing  crowns  should  be  laid  in 
damp  sand,  and  planted  out  in  rows  next  March  to  raise 
roots  to  force  next  year.  Root  cuttings  laid  in  sand  till 
March  will  be  forming  new  crowns  by  that  time,  and  will 
produce  strong  crowns  ready  for  early  forcing.  This  is  a 
better  plan  than  sowing  seeds.  Early  Peas  may  be  sown 
now  on  the  warm  border.  E.  Hobday. 


The  Irish  Butterwort  (Pinguicula  grandiflora).  (See  page  473.) 


the  case  of  Dandelions  is  to  get  up  the  roots.  I once  had 
to  renew  a lawn  which  had  got  dreadfully  weedy,  and  I 
found  the  cheapest  and  best  way  was  to  cut  up  the  turf, 
take  all  the  Daisies  and  other  weeds  out,  dig  o\er  the 
ground,  and  pick  out  the  thick  roots  of  the  weeds,  then  level 
and  lay  down  the  turf.  It  was  a troublesome  job,  but  it 
made  a splendid  lawn  afterwards.  Nearly  everything  in 
the  way  of  bulbs  and  spring  flowers  may  yet  be  planted. 
Sweep  up  leaves  frequently.  Groups  of  Torch-flowers 
(Tritomas)  and  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  very  effective  now 
amid  the  falling  leaves  ; and  good  masses  of  autumn 
Orocirses  (Golchicums)  and  winter  Daffodils  (Slernliergias) 
are  .also  very  charming. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Get  on  with  the  pruning  as  fast  as  possible.  I always 
look  upon  it  as  a mistake  to  lea\  e any  pruning  except 
I’eaciies  and  Nectarines  till  after  Christmas  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  When  the  pruning  is  done  the  ground  between 
the  fruit-trees  and  bushes  can  be  top-dressed  and  forked 
over  to  clean  and  aerate  it.  Though  I do  not  recommend 
much  digging  over  the  roots  of  fruit-trees,  I believe  it  is 
beneficial  to  loosen  up  the  surface,  and  let  the  air  into 
the  ground  at  this  season  or  some  time  during  w'iuter. 
The  air  sweetens  and  improves  the  soil.  Cuttings  of  bush 
fruits  may  be  prepared  and  planted  to  raise  young  stock. 
Every  gardenermay  raise  his  own  bushes,  andifhe  has  room 
and  time  he  might  propagate  young  fruit-trees  of  various 
kinds.  Root-grafting  is  not  much  practised  in  this 
countr.y  ; but  it  is  a very  easy  wa.v  of  working  up  young 
trees  where  time  can  be  allowed  for  growth,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  takes  longer  to  make  a bearing  tree  to  put  a graft 
on  a root  than  to  graft  an  established  plant ; but  I think 
the  grafted  root  would  ultimately  make  the  best  tree, 
because  the  point  of  union  in  all  cases  would  be  beneath 
the  surface,  and  in  course  of  time  the  trees  w'ould  work  up 
a set  of  roots  of  their  own.  Fruit-tree  planting  must  be 
pressed  forward.  The  trees  w'ill  never  go  in  better  than 
they  do  now.  I should  strongly  recommend  Apples  on 
the  Paradise-stock,  or  where  possible  on  their  own  roots 
for  small  gardens.  These  own-rooted  Apples  are  to  be 
obtained  in  the  trade  now,  and  it  a demand  should  arise 
for  them  .there  will  in  due  course  be  a supply  at  a slightly 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

This  is  the  great  planting  season— at  least,  for  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  fruit-trees  and  bushes,  Roses,  and  so 
forth.  But  in  very  smoky  or  confined  places  the  winter 
is  so  trying  to  newly-planted  things  that  as  a rule  it  is 
better  to  wait  until  the  spring.  In  the  outer  suburbs  of 
London  and  other  large  and  smoky  cities,  as  well  as  in 
comparatively  small  towns,  all  suchpl.ants  are  just  as  well, 
if  not  better,  got  in  now  than  at  any  other  time,  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  before  frost  comes  or  snow  falls.  Of 
course,  it  is  useless  to  plant  Roses  where  the  atmosphere 
is  very  foul ; but  where  there  is  a fair  amount  of  fresh  air 
and  free  light  some  few  of  the  most  robust  varieties  will 
do  more  or  less  well  for  a few  years.  The  extent  of  open 
surrounding  space  or  breathing  room  has  nearly  or  quite 
as  much  to  do  with  success  or  failure  in  Rose  culture  in 
towns  as  the  actual  quality  of  the  atmosphere.  See,  for 
instance,  how  well  certain  Roses  thrive  in  some  of  the 
London  parks  ; but  try  the  same  varieties  in  a small  back 
garden,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  close  by,  and  note  the 
result — inevitable  failure.  The  best  of  all  Roses  for  a 
smoky  atmosphere  is  the  fine  old  “Gloire,”  and  Aimbe 
Vibert  is  a capital  second.  In  walled  gardens  standard 
Roses  succeed  best,  because  the  heads  are  bigheraiid  receive 
more  light  and  air.  The  best  way  is  to  plant  the  Briers 
one  season  in  fairly  good  soil,  and  bud  them  the  next, 
when  well  established.  Among  town  shrubs  there  are  none 
better  than  Iho  Aucuba,  Euonymus,  Rhododendron, 
Skimmia,  Ribes,  Lilac,  and  tVeigela.  Coniferous  plants, 
arc,  as  a rule,  unsuitable  for  town  gardens.  In  the  parks 
and  open  places  such  things  as  Lawson’s  Cypress  and  its 
varieties  sometimes  do  fairly  well,  also  the  Austrian  Pine, 
and  a few  others  ; but  in  confined  gar- 
dens tlie,y  arc  nearly  always  miserable 
failures.  It  not  already  done,  lift,  dry, 
and  store  Uie  rods  of  Dahlias,  finish 
planting  bulbs  and  Carnations  at  once. 
Pinks  may  still  be  divided,  and  re- 
planted ; it  planted  firmly  every  bit 
will  grow,  if  there  is  a little  of  llie  old 
wood  at  the  base,  whether  rooted  or 
not.  In  filling  window-boxes  for  the 
winter  such  things  as  small-leaved 
Ivies,  tufts  of  Thrift  (Armeria),  Semper- 
vivums,  Sedums,  Golden  Feather  Py- 
rethrum,  and  the  little  trailing  Euony- 
mus radicans  variegata,  may  be  freely 
used,  and  with  a few  Crocuses,  &c., 
here  and  there  very  pretty  effects  may  be  obtained.  Small 
evergreen  shrubs  of  several  kinds  are  also  very  useful, 
especially  for  the  back  rows,  and  one  of  the  best  town 
plants  is  the  glossy-leaved  Veronica  Andersoni,  which  in 
sheltered  spots  is  still  in  bloom.  Vines  both  indoors  and 
out  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEKS  WOKK, 

Exlrarts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  November 
lOLh  to  Nove.vihtr  T7th. 

Time  now  much  occupied  among  fruit-trees— planting, 
pruning,  &e.  1 have  just  been  transplanting  some  young 
Apple-trees  grafted  on  Paradise-stock,  and  whicli  were 
planted  as  maidens  two  years  ago.  Nearly  every  tree  bore 
some  fruit  during  the  past  summer,  and  these  young  trees 
with  the  roots  near  the  surface  bear  much  finer  fruit  than 
can  be  obtained  from  old  trees  with  the  roots  deep  in  the 
cold  subsoil.  1 am  so  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Bush  Apple-trees  that  I am  planting  more  of  such  kinds 
as  Bismarck,  Cellini  Pippin,  Small’s  Admirable,  Warner’s 
King,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Bramley 
Seedling,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  I 
think  there  is  no  better  early  cooking  i^ple  than  Lord 
Suffield  ; but  it  should  be  grafted  on  the  Crab  to  give  tlie 
tree  more  vigour.  Planted  a new  Peach-house  for  early 
work  chiefly  ynth  Hale’s  Early  Peach  and  Lord  Napier  and 
Humboldt  Nectarines.  The  soil  when  well  cultivated  is 
naturally  suitable  for  stone  fruits,  therefore  nothing  in 
the  way  of  border  making  has  been  done  beyond  trenching 
and  adding  some  old  plaster  and  wood-ashes.  I believe 
in  feeding  when  the  trees  come  into  bearing,  but  not 
before.  'The  drainage  has,  of  course,  been  seen  to.  Re- 
arranged conservatory  to  make  tlie  best  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums. I have  marked  several  tail-growing  varieties  to  be 
got  rid  of,  as  in  future  anything  that  runs  up  more  than 
5 feet  or  at  the  most  6 feet  is  not  to  be  grown.  I have  got 
most  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties,  and  the  thought 
that  comes  uppennost  in  one’s  mind  is  the  favour  that  is 
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shown  to  the  lar^e  flowers.  A new  variety  unless  it  pos- 
sesses immense  size  is  not  likely  to  be  popular.  These 
immense  flowers  are  not  of  much  use,  as  they  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  everything  else  in  the  room.  During 
the  work  of  rearranging  the  plants  in  the  conservatory  I 
went  over  the  climbers,  cutting  everything  back  which 
had  finished  blooming.  Very  pretty  are  several  Tropajo- 
luras  of  the  Lobbianum  type,  which  have  rambled  up  to 
the  roof,  and  have  begun  to  festoon  about.  I find  these 
things  very  useful  in  winter,  as  they  grow  all  the  winter 
very  freely,  flowering  as  they  go.  Moved  all  the  Tuberous 
Begonias  to  cool-house.  The  growth  is  now  ripening,  and 
all  the  care  required  is  protection  from  frost  till  they  begin 
to  grow  in  spring.  The  mowing  machines  have  been 
cleaned  and  put  away,  as  the  lawns  will  be  kept  in  order 
now  by  rolling  freely  once  a week.  Should  a severe  frost 
set  in  the  rolling  will  be  discontinued,  but  directly  after 
the  thaw  extra  attention  will  be  given  whilst  the  surface 
is  soft.  Some  time  during  the  winter  months  the  tennis- 
lawn  will  receive  a thorough  dressing  of  bone-meal ; about 
4 lb.  to  5 lb.  per  square  rod  will  be  used.  It  thickens  and 
strengthens  the  turf,  and  lawns  which  are  much  used 
require  something  annually,  and  bones  in  the  form  of 
meal  are  excellent  tor  Grass  land.  Transplanted  a Cedar 
of  Lebanon  from  one  p.art  of  the  grounds  where  it  is  not  so 
much  required  to  another  position  where  something  is 
wanted.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  lawn  trees  ; it  will 
grow  anywhere  where  the  soil  is  fairly  good.  Some  of 
the  handsomest  Cedars  I know  of  are  growing  on  strong 
clay  soil  in  the  Midland  counties.  Another  tree  that  I am 
partial  to  and  always  plant  it  when  I have  a chance  is  the 
Tulip-tree,  and  I have  introduced  the  Maiden-hair-tree 
where  possibje  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Potted  more  bulbs, 
Spirseas,  &c.,  for  forcing. 


Notes  upon  Cadi. — Aa  an  olJ  amateur 
gardener,  I should  like  to  say  soniethiug  about 
the  Cacti.  They  require  little  care,  aud  are  of 
unique  appearance,  whilst  the  flowers  are  very 
fine,  especially  in  colour.  Some  are  very  frag- 
r.ant,  as  Cereus  grandiflorus,  one  bloom  of 
which  will  perfume  the  whole  liouso.  Insect 
pests  rarely  trouble  tJiem,  and  when  midsum- 
mer arrives  aud  holidays  commence  th(:y  can  be 
placed  out-of-doors  and  will  not  suffer  at  all 
from  want  of  water  even  if  left  for  weeks,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  To  obtain  a stock  of 
plants,  insert  cuttings  in  the  spring  in  sandy 
loam  and  just  sprinkle  overhead  with  water 
until  rooted.  Place  them  in  the  full  sun,  where 
they  must  be  throughout  the  summer.  When 
struck,  merely  repot  them  into  small  pots  with 
one-third  drainage,  one-third  loam,  and  the  re- 
mainder sand.  They  will  then  flourish  and  pro- 
duce luxuriant  branches  (that  is,  all  the  Phyllo- 
cacti,  which  are  the  best  of  the  Cacti),  and  in 
September  they  can  either  he  housed  indoors  in 
I the  sitting-room  or  in  a greenhouse  exposed  to 
5 the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  Exclude  frost  during 
ii  the  winter  by  a slow-comhustion  stove  without 
1 any  hot-water  pipes,  as  Cacti  enjoy  a dry  heat. 
I I shall  only  be  too  pleased  to  give  fuller  details 
I in  your  valuable  paper,  if  your  readers  so  desire. 

1 — IVANHOB. 


THE  NATIVE  BUTTERWORTS 
(PINOUICULAS). 

The  native  Butterworts  are  more  or  less  plenti- 
ful in  boggy  or  marshy  places,  and  are  interest- 
ing as  well  as  beautiful.  The  conditions,  how- 
ever, under  which  they  thrive  best  debar  most 
lovers  of  hardy  plants  from  attempting  their 
culture.  A wet  soil  is  usually  recommended  for 
them,  yet  we  have  seen  them  growing  wild  by 
the  thousand  on  the  hill  paths  as  hard  and  dry 
as  a hone.  In  the  winter,  however,  these  paths 
are  under  water  and  impassable  for  at  least  four 
months  of  the  year,  quite  the  opposite  to  our 
treatment.  We  might  take  a le.s.son  from  this 
fact,  for  it  is  in  the  winter  season,  when  the 
leaves  have  disappeared,  that  most  damage  is 
done  to  Pinguiculas  under  cultivation,  for  the 
winter  buds,  which  are  all  that  is  left  of  the 
plants,  during  that  season  arc  scratched  up  by 
birds,  and  left  to  wither  upon  the  surface. 
Pinguiculas,  we  find,  will  thrive  with  very  little 
water,  and  by  means  of  a little  shade  might  he 
grown  successfully,  without  the  specially  pre- 
pared bog.  The  same  might  be  said  for  the 
common  Sundew,  which  we  also  found  in  abun- 


d.ince  close  to  the  Butterworts.  Of  the  four 
native  species  the  Irish  Butterwort  (P.  grandi- 
flora)  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  being  twice  as 
large  as  the  ordinary  P.  vulgaris,  more  easily 
grown,  and  altogether  a better  garden  plant. 
It  makes  a chariniug  pot  plant.  P.  alpiiia,  P. 
lusitanioa,  and  P.  vallisueriasfolia  may  also  ho 
kept  as  curiosities.  P.  caudata,  a greenhouse 
species  and  a very  pleasing  plant,  would,  no 
doubt,  he  found  to  do  well  in  the  open  in 
summer-time,  although  scarcely  hardy.  K. 


A note  on  the  Vallota.— “ F.  B.,  West 
Meath,”  kindly  sends  the  following  interesting 
note  on  the  Vallota : I believe  disturbing 

Vallotas  has  much  to  do  with  their  failure  to 
bloom.  The  late  Mr.  Doubleday  desired  me  to 
let  the  roots  “ mat”  as  much  as  possible,  and  I 
have  at  present  in  a pot,  11  inches  across,  four 
enormous  bulbs,  producing  six  spikes  of  splendid 
blossom,  five  or  six  flowers  upon  each  spike. 
This  plant  has  never  been  disturbed  ; merely 
shifted  when  necessary  into  a larger  pot,  and 
occasionally  given  a little  soot  or  some  fresh 
soil  and  plenty  of  water.  Of  course,  the 
offsets  are  always  removed.  Perhaps  these 
directions  may  help  some  young  gardener  in 
growing  the  lovely  Scarborough  Lily. 


ABOUT  COTTAGE  GARDENS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
beauty  of  a Hampshire  cottage  garden.  The 
very  phrase  “cottage  gardens”  calls  up  many 
pleasant  memories,  and  brings  to  mind  many 
pleasant  sights  and  sounds,  not  only  in  country 
places,  but  also  in  the  very  suburbs  of  London 
and  other  large  towns  in  England  where  such 
gardens  are  to  be  found.  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England  the  traveller  more 
especially  is  delighted  with  cosy  little  hamlets 
and  villages  rendered  homely  and  beautiful  by 
cottage  gardens  filled,  as  most  of  them  fortu- 
nately are,  with  blossoming  or  fruitful  trees  or 
shrubs,  and  nearly  always  with  homely,  old- 
fashioned  flowers. 

In  Devon  and  Cornwall  the  cottage  gardens 
are  quite  a welcome  feature  in  the  landscape, 
with  clambering  Roses  and  Clematis,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  other  little  things  that  go  to 
make  such  gardens  delightful.  Near  Killerton 
I once  saw  a little  thatch-roofed  cottage  almost 
smothered  with  Eccremocarpus  scaher,  while  in 
others  still  further  south  were  Roses,  Sunflowers 
and  Dahlias,  Maize  and  Carnations  in  glorious, 


because  luxuriant,  profusion.  In  spr.ug  the 
Hellebores  aud  Daphne  Mezereum,  old  double 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas  (Dusty 
Miller),  and  Daffodils  in  some  of  the  cottagers’ 
gardens  or  orchards  in  Devon  are  enough  to 
make  one  ever  wish  to  live  and  enjoy  a garden 
ill  such  a genial  and  fruitful  land.  The  word 
“ fruitful  ” reminds  us  that  of  all  times  or 
seasons,  perhaps,  the  most  delightful  period  in 
England  is  the  time  of  Apple  and  Cherry  blos- 
soming. When  the  verdant  Grass  of  meadow 
and  orchard  or  lawn  is  overclouded  with  rosy  or 
white  blossoms,  tossing  up  against  the  clear  blue 
or  grey-flecked  sky,  then  is  England — almost 
more  than  Normandy — a country  fair  to  see.  It 
is  so  in  Devon,  Kent,  Surrey — indeed,  in  all  the 
home  counties  ; so  also  in  Herts  and  Warwick- 
shire, and  throughout  Wordsworth’s  land  of  the 
lakes  ; nor  need  we  stop  at  the  border,  for  the 
beauty  of  cottage  and  of  orchard  extends  even 
far  into  the  land  of  Burns.  Never  have  I seen 
such  Hollyhocks,  Phloxes,  Pansies,  and  such 
trailing  masses  of  the  Scarlet  Flame  Nasturtium 
as  may  be  seen  in  cottage  aud  farmhouse  gardens 
north  of  the  Tweed. 

If  you  go  among  what  we  may  call  the  Shake- 
speare villages  around  Stratford-on-Avon  you 
will  not  only  find  traditions  of  the  man  himself 
plentiful  amongst  them,  but  also  most  of  the 
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flowers  which  he  loved  and  mentioned  in  his 
works — the  “ Rosemary  for  remembrance  ” and 
Pansies  for  thought.  Here  in  the  grassy  fields, 
fenced  with  “ budded  Thorn,”  you  will  see 
myriads  of  “ freckled  ” Cowslips,  King  Cups, 
Cuckoo-buds,  and  other  flowers  of  many  a hue 
that  “ paint  the  meadows  with  delight.”  There 
also  are  to  be  seen  the  “ streaked  Gilliflowers,” 
the  “ Clove  Coronation  ” of  Spenser,  also  known, 
for  its  probable  use  in  homely  and  cottage 
economy,  as  “Sops  in  Wine.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  thousands 
of  cottage  gardens  in  this  country  have  had  a 
very  great  conservative  influence  on  hardy 
flower  culture  in  England.  Now  and  then  such 
gardens  were  invaded  by  the  bedding-plants, 
such  as  Pelargonium,  Lobelia,  and  Calceolaria, 
but,  as  a rule,  this  was  not  so,  since  there  were 
neither  sheltering  conveniences  nor  inclination 
to  favour  the  introduction  of  exotic  half-hardy 
flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cottage  garden 
flora  is  mainly  composed  of  what  we  may  call 
Parkinson’s  flowers — that  is  to  say,  of  the  flowers 
commonly  grown  in  the  best  of  English  gardens 
before  the  era  of  glass  structures  in  the  garden. 
This  flora  was  in  part  exotic,  but  most  of  the 
plants  of  which  it  was  and  is  composed  are  quite 
hardy.  Of  such  arc  Snowdrops,  Snowflakes, 
winter  Aconites,  Christmas  Roses,  D.iifodils, 
Tulips,  Iris,  Lilies,  Crown  Imperials,  Auriculas 
or  Bear’s-ears,  Carnations,  Pinks  of  spicy  odour. 
Sweet  Williams,  Clove  Pinks  of  many  kinds, 
old  Roses,  many  of  which  are  now  rarely  to  be 
seen  ; Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Larkspurs,  not 
forgetting  the  Anemones  and  Crocuses,  Irises  of 
many  kinds,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon’s  Seal, 
Hollyhocks,  and  gorgeous  P-Tconies.  Among  the 
most  popular  annuals  of  2U0  or  300  years  ago 
and  of  cottage  gardens  to-day  were  Sunflowers 
and  French  and  African  Marigolds,  the  very 
name  being  a proof  of  the  ordinary  garden,  or 
so-called  pot-Marigold  being  in  cultivation. 
Gerard  (1597)  is  very  careful  to  tell  us  of  the 
abundance  of  many  flowers,  such  as  Tulips, 
Auriculas,  Daffodils,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Roses, 
&c. , in  the  London  gardens  of  his  time,  and 
visitors  to  the  Guildhall  Museum  in  the  busy 
London  of  to-day  may  see  the  quaint  old  water- 
pots  of  earthenware,  as  alluded  to  by  Shake- 
speare, and  as  used  by  the  wives  or  daughters 
and  servants  of  the  London  merchants  in  their 
City  garden.^  of  300  or  400  years  ago.  F. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

A FEW  LATE-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
When  frost  and  gales  have  suddenly  put  an 
end  to  the  beauty  of  the  outdoor  garden,  one 
looks  round  to  see  what  has  survived  the  general 
destruction.  Prominent  in  the  list  arc  the 
^ eronicas,  that  really  appear  to  enjoy  wind  and 
wet.  Chrysanthemums  are  fast  expanding,  and 
will  soon  give  much  colour  to  the  outdoor 
garden,  and  the  Marigolds  are  conspicuous 
with  their  golden  shades  ; late-sown  beds 
of  Migonette  are  blooming  freely,  and  white 
and  yellow  Marguerites  are  also  charming.  The 
old  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  always  comes  out  well 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  Roses  are  expanding 
their  last  flowers.  The  varied  coloured  Snap- 
dragons keep  on  blooming  very  late  in  the  season. 
I may  also  mention  Laurustinus,  both  in  bushes 
and  liedges,  as  being  well  flowered  now,  and  in 
the  shrubbery  borders  the  Gladwyn  (Iris 
fretidissima)  is  now  covered  with  bunches  of  its 
coral  berries.  Violets  enjoy  mild  wet  weather, 
and  are  blooming  freely.  None  is  better  than 
the  Czar  ; but  I must  not  overlook  the  Mar- 
guerite Carnations,  which  are  blooming  freely 
out-of-doors  from  seedlings  put  out  in  May. 
They  continue  to  bloom  over  a long  season,  and 
if  lifted  and  potted,  make  the  conservatory  gay 
for  many  weeks.  J.  G.,  Gosport. 


1377. —Making  a tennis-court.— It  is 
too  late  to  sow  seed  now,  and  if  left  until  the 
end  of  March — the  proper  time— again,  the  turf 
will  not  be  strong  enough  to  stand  much  wear- 
next  j-ear.  Better  la}^  turf  as  soon  as  possible, 
while  the  weather  remains  open,  and  with 
ordinary  care  there  will  be  a fine  tough  sward 
by  next  June.  The  Rye  Grass  will  certainl3- 
have  to  be  removed.  Get  this  done  and  the 
ground  lev-elled,  dug  over,  and  tnrfed  without 
a day’s  delay. — B.  C.  R. 


A GOOD  HARDY  PLANT. 

Erigeron  speciosus  superbus. 

The  plant  illustrated  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
hardy  flowers  for  either  town  or  country  gardens. 
It  is  very  hardy,  free,  and  easily  grown  in 
ordinary  soil,  the  plant  making  dense  growth, 
smothered  with  soft  mauve-purple  flowers 
throughout  the  summer.  It  is  easily  propagated 
by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring  or  autumn.  The 
species  is  a native  of  California,  whence  it  came 
about  1838  ; but  superbus  is,  as  suggested  by 
the  name,  much  finer,  the  flowers  large,  and  of 


Showy  Fleal)ane  (Eri^^cron  spociosus  siiporous). 


the  same  pleasing  colour  as  those  of  the  parent. 
As  this  is  the  season  for  planting,  it  is  a good 
opportunity  to  bring  forward  this  excellent 
hardy  flower. 


1374.— Plant  for  a house-wall.— Roses 
ought  to  grow  and  do  well,  with  plenty  of 
manure  and  watering  now  and  then  in  dry 
weather.  As  a rule,  the  south  and  west  winds 
bring  rain  in  plenty.  Passion-flowers  would  be 
sure  to  do  well,  also  the  White  Jasmine,  Vines, 
Virginia  Creepers,  Kerria  japonica,  and  Pyrus 
japonica.  Put  plenty  of  manure  well  down 
below  the  plants,  and  keep  them  watered  till 
the  roots  have  penetrated  some  distance,  and 
they  will  do  well,  A mulch  of  manure  in  times 
of  drought  would  also  help  greatly.— B.  C.  R. 

I lately  saw  some  walls  with  wide  project- 
ing eaves  well  covered  with  vigorous  old 
Cluster  Roses.  They  were  planted  quite  3 feet 
from  the  base  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  rain 
could  reach  their  roots.  The  strong  shoots 
were  bent  over  to  the  wall  and  trained  up  as 
they  grew.  If  the  roots  can  be  got  into  moist 
soil,  there  is  sure  to  be  abundant  growth. 
Perhaps  “ C.  T.  A.”  could  adopt  this  plan, 
using  the  Rose  Bouquet  d’Or,  and  encouraging 
it  in  every  way  by  putting  in  plenty  of  good 
material  about  its  roots  at  jdanting  time.  A 
Vine  or  Wistaria  could  lie  trained  over  in  the 
same  simple  way. — A.  H. 

Two  years  ago  I overcame  this  difficulty 

with  a “ bonnet  roof,”  as  we  call  them  here  in  the 
west,  which  projected  over  so  far  that  the  border 
was  always  dry  for  nearly  3 feet  away  from  the 
wall,  consequently  nothing  could  be  induced  to 
grow  strongly  enough  to  cover  the  wall.  The 
way  I managed  it  was  to  get  some  strong- 
growing  Roses  like  Gloire  de  Dijon,  with  strong 
shoots  6 feet  long.  These  were  planted  out  in 
the  damp  part  of  the  border  quite  3 feet  away 
from  the  wall.  I then  pegged  the  long  slioots 
down  on  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  nailed  the 
remaining  part  to  the  wall.  In  this  way  the 
roots  receive  full  benefit  from  the  rain  and  are 
now  growing  well. — J.  C.  C. 

Begonias  in  Ireland.— I send  a Hegonia-fiower, 
picked  this  morning  out-of-doors,  and  I. think  it  proves 
how  Begonias  flourish  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  for,  though 
it  is  an  unusually  large  specimen,  I have  now  a large  bed 
ofithe  same  variety  in  fud  flower.— Blanche  Rocufort, 
Cahir  Ilouse,  Cahir. 

1355.— Brier  cuttings.— A good  garden  soil  is  suit- 
able for  the  cuttings,  but  a little  sand  is  advisable.  After 
rooted  a stiffer  soil  is  preferable.  Plant  on  the  flat  about 
half  depth,  and  then  draw  a little  soil  around  them,  after 
the  manner  of  earthing  up  Potatoes.- P.  U. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CHINA  ASTER. 

As  this  is  a popular  flower,  a few  notes  on  an 
English  farm  of  them  may  be  interesting.  One 
usually  thinks  of  the  German  and  other  Conti- 
nental florists  when  writing  of  the  China  Aster  ; 
but  in  England  one  can  get  excellent  results  in 
seed-saving,  and  the  improvement  of  existing 
types.  We  were  delighted  some  short  time  ago 
with  the  splendid  masses  of  the  various  forms 
of  the  China  Aster  on  the  sunny  slopes  at 
Kynsford,  the  seed  grounds  of  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons.  The  plants  made  a rich  break  of 
colour,  and  with  such  an  as.sortment  of  varied 
shades  it  would  be  possible  to  get  pleasing  effects 
in  the  garden.  The  China  Aster  is  so  easily 
grown  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all  amateurs 
who  can  boast  of  a small  garden,  and  its  culture 
from  first  to  last  is  simple.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  February  or  early  in  March  in  pots 
filled  with  light  soil,  and  placed  on  a spent  hot- 
bed or  in  a warm  frame.  If  a large  quantity  is 
desired  sow  on  a spent  hot-bed  in  drills. 
When  the  plants  are  about  1 inch  high, 
prick  them  out  under  a hand-glass  between 
3 inches  and  4 inches  apart,  and  from  thence 
they  can  be  put  in  the  open.  To  get  the 
finest  plants,  the  soil  must  be  deep  and  rich, 
and  give  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather,  with 
a mulch  of  well-rotted  manure  in  August.  An 
important  point  is  to  carefully  guard  against 
insect  pests,  which  soon  make  their  presence 
felt  by  the  leaves  curling  inwards. 

The  large  breaks  of  varieties  show  how  very 
few  poor  colours  disfigure  the  China  Aster, 
unlike  not  a few  other  flowers,  where  one  gets 
poor  purple  and  dingy  shades,  as  in  the  herbace- 
ous Phloxes.  We  went  carefully  through  the 
collection,  and  were  surjirised  at  the  acquisitions 
to  the  older  types.  Of  course,  everyone  does  not 
want  to  grow  the  fourteen  selections,  but  each 
one  is  so  rich  in  beautiful  colours  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  choose  those  shades  likely  to  give 
most  pleasure.  The  best  Aster  for  the  garden  is 
unquestionably  the  Victoria,  which  is  very 
free,  and  by  reason  of  its  absolutely  tall  stems, 
is  useful  for  cutting.  The  flowers  are  very  large 
and  represent  many  lovely  colours,  on  some  of 
the  plants  no  fewer  than  forty-two  blooms  being 
counted.  Many  shades  are  included  in  this 
group — lilac,  carmine-rose,  crimson,  deep-violet, 
light-blue,  and  claret-purple  ; but  the  brightest 
and  best,  we  think,  is  the  carmine-rose.  Then 
one  gets  also  the  Dwarf  Victoria,  a very  dwarf 
type  of  the  preceding,  and  adapted  for  pots, 
whilst  note  may  also  be  made  of  Victoria 
Needle  or  Hedgehog,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
pure-white. 

Another  very  useful  China  Aster  is  called 
Dwarf  Bouquet,  the  plants,  as  the  name 
suggests,  being  very  dwarf,  not  more  than 
G inches  high,  the  flowers  of  pleasing  and  distinct 
colours.  This  is  a good  kind  for  beds  to  get 
a mass  of  rich  tone,  and  the  light-blue  colour  is 
especially  beautiful.  The  Pueony-flowered  have 
loose  flowers,  so  to  say,  hence  the  name,  and 
remind  one  of  those  of  a Chrj'santhemum, 
the  colour  distinct  and  brilliant.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous  classes  is  the  Cocar- 
deau  or  Crown,  and  the  lines  of  them  i 

at  Swanley  were  very  rich.  One  gets  in  ^ 

the  flowers  a distinct  contrast  of  shade,  the 
centre  white,  surrounded  by  various  colours,  as  i; 
deep  blue,  rose,  and  many  tints.  They  create  a 
bright  display,  and  the  plants  are  of  bushy,  free  i 
habit.  Every  plant  of  the  various  sections  at  t 
Eynsford  was  smothered  with  bloom.  The  Dwarf  | 
Chrysanthemum-flowered  made  a rich  display,  ^ 
the  plants  very  compact  and  dense  in  growth,  j 
and  suitable  for  margins  to  beds  or  grouped  ( 
together.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  many 
beautiful  colours.  This  type  should  be  selected 
for  gardens,  and  the  plants  put  in  good 
masses. 

A comparatively  new  group  is  the  Comet, 
which  has  been  much  planted  for  gardens,  such  as 
it  deserves.  The  flowers  arc  not  unlike  those  of  a 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  very  double  and  bold. 
Then  there  is  also  added  now  the  indigo-coloured 
variety',  and  one  named  Peach  Blossom,  which 
is  after  the  style  of  the  Emperor  or  Giant  j 
Aster,  the  flowers  very  large,  and  not  unlike  I 
Elaine  Chrysanthemum  in  aspect ; it  is  very  \ 
free,  and  white  changing  to  rose  colour.  The  ' 
White  Comet  has  white  flowers,  as  suggested  bj' 
the  name. 

A fine  group  of  China  Aster  is  the  Emperor 
or  Giant  Aster,  but  serviceable  only  for  exhibi- 
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tion,  as  each  stem  bears  a single  flower  of 
immense  size  but  without  the  charm  and  free- 
dom of  the  other  types.  Six  colours  are  included 
in  this  group.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  new  class  named  Jewel  or  Ball  Aster,  of 
which  the  colours,  apple-blossom,  deep-rose, 
and  rose  and  white,  are  very  charming.  This 
class  was  obtained  from  the  large-flowered 
Pasony  Perfection  section,  but  the  plants  are 
dwarfer,  and  the  flowers  of  formal  shape, 
exactly  like  a very  tine  incurved  Chrysanthe- 
mum, from  2 inches  to  3 inches  across,  and 
carried  on  long  stems.  They  are  useful  for  cut- 
ting, and  are  effective  in  the  garden.  The 
Imbricated  Pompone  Aster  represents  twelve 
colours,  typical,  as  a rule,  of  the  various  sections, 
while  note  may  be  made  of  the  Mignon  late- 
flowering  type.  Snowball,  a mass  of  bloom  in  the 
late  autumn.  The  seed  of  this  kind  should  be 
sown  late  in  June  to  get  flowers  after  those  of 
the  other  sections  are  past. 

The  beds  of  English  Quilled  Asters  at  Eyns- 
ford  were  very  interesting.  They  are  thoroughly 
distinct,  representing  about  fourteen  colours. 
The  plants  are  very  free,  branching,  and  showy. 
The  self  shades  are  the  finest,  and  one  in 
particular  must  be  mentioned,  namely,  Eynsford 
Yellow,  which  shows  quite  a new  colour,  the 
well-shaped  flowers  of  a delicate  yellow,  with 
full,  primrose  centre,  and  not  weak.  A 
splendid  scarlet  colour  is  seen  in  Triumph 
Aster,  the  best  of  all  dwarf  Asters  for 
margins  or  beds.  It  is  a new  class,  the  plants 
being  only  a foot  high,  and  coming  quite  true 
from  seed.  For  brilliancy  and  clearness  of 
shade  it  is  unique.  Then  we  may  mention 
also  the  Exhibition  Washington  China  Aster, 
a cross  between  the  Peeony-flowered  and 
Victoria,  the  growth  rather  taller  than  the 
latter.  There  are  many  colours,  and  those  who 
exhibit  Asters  know  well  the  value  of  this  type 
for  the  purpose.  A very  pretty  group  of  dwarf 
Asters  is  that  known  as  Shakespeare,  the  plants 
being  less  than  a foot  high,  and  bearing  a pro- 
fusion of  very  double  imbricated  flowers,  which 
continue  long  in  beauty.  An  edging  or  group 
of  it  is  very  charming,  aud  one  gets  a good 
assortment  of  colours,  the  flowers  in  one  case 
having  a white  centre  and  deep-purple  margin, 
so  to  say.  A good  Aster  for  cutting  is  Queen 
of  the  Market,  white,  which  is  in  beauty  nearly 
a month  before  the  majority,  and  the  Humboldt 
Aster  is  of  note  for  its  graceful  stems  and  showy 
colours. 

The  mixed  beds  were  very  pleasing— that  is, 
the  colours  in  each  section  are  mixed  together, 
but  the  many  types  are  kept  distinct.  We 
noticed  the  deep  blood-red  colour  of  the  Pteony- 
flowered  Perfection  type,  a colour  that  requires 
to  be  used  with  caution,  because  of  its  intense 
richness. 

Of  course,  amateurs  cannot  grow  all  these, 
nor  would  it  be  desirable,  but  a selection  may 
be  made  with  advantage.  C.  T. 


1318.— A neglected  garden. —In  answer 
to  “James  Toole,  Dublin,”  my  advice  is  not  to 
use  ])oisonou3  gas-lime  at  all,  but  quicklime. 
First  obtain,  .say,  8 cwt.  of  quicklime,  slake  it, 
and  then  thorouglilymixit  with  thecompost,  turn- 
ing it  over  once  or  twice  during  the  winter,  and 
when  planting  in  March  put  the  compost  in  the 
rows.  Plant  the  Potatoes  on  the  compost, 
using  also  a mixture  of  superphospate  of  lime 
two  parts,  and  one  part  each  of  kainit  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  12  cwt.  per 
acre.  For  the  other  crops  dig  in  the  compost 
before  sowing  the  seed,  using  the  same  manure. 
-John  Jackson. 

1350.  — Winter  Daffodil.  — Any  good 
nurseryman  will  supply  this  ; but  this  is  not  the 
right  time  to  plant,  as  it  is  now  making  fresh 
leaves,  and  to  disturb  the  bulbs  in  that  condition 
would  most  likely  prevent  their  flowering  next 
year.  The  foliage  dies  down  in  spring,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  June  the  bulbs  may  be  safely 
planted.  It  is  interesting  for  its  autumn 
flowers,  but  unless  the  leaves  are  protected  from 
severe  frost  in  the  winter,  it  does  not  always 
flower  regularly. — J.  C.  C. 

1303.— Hardy  annuals  and  perennials.— I 
know  of  nothing,  except  hardy  Ferns,  Periwinkles,  and  com- 
mon Primroses,  that  will  do  much  good  in  a soil  exposed 
to  heavy  drip.  If  you  want  to  succeed  with  flowering 
plants  better  have  some  spouting  round  the  cornice.- 
B.  0.  R. 


TRUES  AND  SHRUBS. 

SHRUBS  FOR  FORCING. 

There  are  two  very  different  ways  of  treating 
the  various  shrubs  that  are  intended  for  forcing 
into  bloom  ; firstly,  lifting  them  from  the  open 
ground  in  the  autumn  aud  at  once  potting 
them  ; and  secondly'',  keeping  them  altogctliar 
confined  in  pots,  and  forcing  them  year  after 
year.  When  this  latter  method  is  practised, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  after  the  display 
of  flowers  is  past  the  plants  need  just  as  much 
care  in  their  treatment  as  before — that  is,  they 
should  after  blooming  be  protected  in  such  a 
way  that  the  tender  foliage  will  not  be  injured 
by  cold,  cutting  whids  or  spring  frosts,  and 
after  all  danger  is  over  the  plants  should  be 
plunged  out-of-doors  in  a spot  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  They  must  throughout  the  summer 
receive  every  attention  in  the  matter  of  water, 
and  an  occasional  dose  of  some  stimulant  will 
be  of  service.  Where  a few  shrubs  are  grown 
in  this  way  for  forcing,  and  others  that 
may  be  required  are  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  and  potted,  the  established  plants  should 
be  employed  for  the  earliest  batches,  and  those 
just  lifted  for  the  later  ones,  as  in  their  case 
much  less  forcing  will  be  required.  As  a rule, 
the  blooms  on  plants  that  are  established  in 
pots  retain  their  beauty  for  a longer  period  than 
those  just  potted.  Hot  sunny  weather  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  is  very 
favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  con- 
sequent formation  of  flower-buds.  Early  pot- 
ting should  as  far  as  possible  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  plants  lifted  from  open  ground  and 
intended  for  forcing,  as  by  so  doing  the  roots 
will  take  possession  to  a certain  extent  of  the 
new  soil  before  they  are  required  to  be  taken  in- 
doors. Thus  a good  general  plan,  wherever  it 
can  be  followed  out,  is  to  pot  the  shrubs 
intended  for  forcing  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  roots  as  much  as  possible 
they  should  be  watered  when  necessary,  and 
if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a bed  of  leaf-mould. 
Cocoa-nut-refuse,  or  something  in  that  way,  it 
serves  to  maintain  the  soil  in  an  even  state  of 
moisture,  and  also  protects  from  frost.  With 
regard  to  the  different  shrubs  available  for  forc- 
ing, there  are  now  a great  many  more  kinds  than 
was  the  case  a few  y^ars  ago.  Lilacs,  Azaleas, 
Deutzias,  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Almonds,  Thoms,  Staphylea 
colchica,  and  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 
are  largely  grown  for  the  purpose,  but  besides 
these  there  are  the  Laburnum,  some  of  the  Wei- 
gelas,  Spiraea  confusa,  S.  Thunbergi,  the  Guelder 
Rose,  Forsythia  suspensa,  F.  viridissiraa, 


break  from  where  the  first  shoot  was  taken 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  does  not 
matter  when  the  operation  is  performed  so  long 
as  the  young  w'ood  is  healthy  and  growing. 
Keep  the  house  clo.se  and  rather  cool  for  a time, 
then  introduce  more  heat.  If  you  stand  the 
old  plant  in  a warm  and  moist  atmosphere  new 
growth  will  form  more  quickly  ; but  in  this 
case,  do  not  give  the  cuttings  a much  cooler 
temperature  after  removal  from  the  plant. 
Young  plants  must  cither  be  obtained  from 
leading  shoots  or  from  seed. — P.  U. 


NOTES  ON  CARNATIONS. 

The  persistency  with  which  the  claim  of  the 
Carnation  to  popular  favour  has  been  advocated 
for  the  past  few  years  has  done  much  good,  and 
now,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  we  may  hear 
and  read  a lot  about  its  successful  cultivation  as 
a garden  flower.  The  notes  from  “Mr.  Brother- 
ston  ” in  Gardening  of  Oct.  20th  are  very  inter- 
esting, as  they  tell  us  how  well  the  Carnation 
grows  in  the  north,  and  its  flowering  season  seems 
altogether  prolonged  beyond  what  it  is  in  the 
south.  The  soil  that  I now  have  to  deal  with  is 
a close  heavy  loam,  and  in  planting  I have 
always  followed  the  plan  of  adding  a handful  of 
sand,  wood-ashes,  and  other  light  material  in 
mixture  about  the  roots  of  the  layer.  As 
regards  the  yellows  and  my  denunciation  of 
them,  it  only  applies  to  this  district,  and  is 
justified  by  experience.  The  natural  soil  is 
against  them.  Not  so,  however,  that  of  the  bed 
in  which  they  this  year  had  the  last  trial, 
ending  in  the  usual  failure.  The  bed  was  specially 
prepared,  thrown  out  to  a depth  of  2 feet,  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  lightening  material 
worked  in,  making  it  open,  porous,  and  friable. 
Lastly,  all  the  plants  were  planted  early,  and 
had  abundant  roots.  All  kinds  did  well  except 
the  four  yellow  sorts,  and  they  were  miserable 
failures.  As  to  the  best  French  kinds,  “Mr. 
Brotherstou  ” has  been  unfortunate  not  to  get  a 
good  red.  I grow  three,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
most  brilliant  Red  Carnation  I ever  saw  among 
French  or  English  kinds.  ThisisM.  A.  L.  Roland. 
Cnlinde  Harleville  is  very  bright  and  strongly 
scented,  and  Murillo  first  rate.  M.  Robinson  is 
very  pale  in  comparison  and  very  drooping,  but 
when  well  grown  is  a handsome  kind.  The  three 
reds  are  bold,  upstanding  kinds,  with  perfect- 
shaped, non-splitting  flowers.  “ Mr.  Brother- 
ston”  should  try  Carolus  Duran,  which  with  me 
has  alw'ays  been  a better  Carnation  than  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole.  It  is  paler  in  colour,  but  a 
bold,  free,  long-blooming  kind.  Returning  once 
more  to  the  yellows.  “Mr.  Brotherston  ” 
thinks  “their  requirements  are  imperfectly 
understood.”  Why  should  they  need  different 
treatment,  and  even  thenfail  where 
all  other  Carnations  do  well?  Is 
it  an  inherent  delicacy  ? A.  H. 


Flowering-spray  of  Oxera  pnlchella. 

Daphne  Genkwa,  Styrax  japonioa,  Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia,  Chionanthus  virginica,  C.  retusa, 
Berberis  stenophylla,  Choisya  ternata,  Cydonia 
Maulei,  Magnolias,  Zenobia  speciosa  and  its 
variety  pulverulenta,  Cytisus  Andreanus,  and 
others.  T. 

Propagating  Araucaria  excelsa 

(G/ias.  F.). — 8ide  growths  of  the  Araucaria  may 
be  struck,  but  seldom  make  good  plants.  Take 
off  not  more  than  2 inches  or  2.1-  inches  of 
the  tip  and  insert  into  a compost  of  saud  and 
loam  in  equal  proportions,  making  the  whole 
very  firm.  Then  sraud  in  a close  case  in  the 
cool-house  until  next  February,  after  which 
keep  them  close  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 
The  upright  growths  or  other  leaders  which 


OXERA  PULCHELLA. 

This  is  a beautiful  stove  climber 
from  Algiers,  and  so  vigorous  is 
it  that  a plant  two  years  old  from 
a cutting  will  completely  cover  a 
rafter  and  bear  numerous  bunches 
of  flowers.  The  latter  pull  the 
shoots  downwards  with  their  weight 
so  that  the  flowers  hang  gracefully. 
Each  flower  is  2 inches  long  and 
1 inch  across  the  mouth,  the  form 
being  broad  trumpet,  almost  bell- 
sliaped,  and  the  tube  slightly 
curved.  The  large  calyx  is  yel- 
lowish-white, the  rest  of  the  flower 
being  ivory-white.  Being  of  good  substance,  the 
blooms  last  some  time  on  the  plant,  and  also 
when  cut  and  placed  in  water.  It  is  a free 
and  graceful  flower  for  anyone  who  has  a stove 
to  grow  it  in. 


13.33.— Echeveria  secunda  glauca.— This  plant 

is  usually  quite  safe  ina  cold-frame,  certainly  near  London. 
If  the  weather  is  very  severe,  better  perhaps  bank  up  the 
sides  with  ashes,  and  throw  some  mats  or  sackinjr  over  the 
glass.  Take  care  to  do  this,  however,  before  the  cold 
becomes  intense,  not  afterwards. — B.  C.  R. 

This  List  of  New  Inventions  is  specially  cxnn- 
pilod  for  this  paper  by  K.  Kxton,  (J.E.,  Patent  Ap-eut,  27, 
.'.fartin’, 3-lane,  Cannon-street,  London,  E.O.  : 10,080,^.1.  E. 
llansome.  Implements  for  Cultivating  Land ; 10,328,  If. 
Coleman  and  F.  Plaister,  Automatic  Trap  for  Rats  and 
Mice  ; 19,33.3,  C.  H.  Teioher,  Improvements  in  or  Kelatinp 
to  Hay-tedders. 
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FRUIT. 

MILDEW  ON  VINES. 

I THINK  that  more  mildew  is  caused  in  vineries 
by  the  admission  of  front  air  at  the  time  when 
the  Vines  are  in  bloom  than  from  all  other 
causes  put  together.  I see  instances  of  this 
yearly.  Mildew  on  Vines  is  very  often  found 
in  the  amateur's  vinery  and  greenhouse  com- 
bined, simply  because  the  front  ventilators  are 
opened  freely  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants  grow- 
ing along  with  the  Vines.  Hot  sun,  accom- 
panied with  cold  easterly  winds,  is  most  pro- 
ductive of  mildew  in  vineries  where  they  are  at 
alt  exposed  to  draught.  Some  writers  attempt 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  mildew  on  not 
only  Vines,  but  Peaches  and  other  plants,  by 
reason  of  the  uncongenial  state  of  the  roots  ; 
but  I hardly  know  what  line  of  argument  such 
persons  would  take  up  when  badly  infested 
vineries.  Peach-houses,  and  Rose-houses  are 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  this  fungus  without 
molesting  the  roots  in  the  slightest.  I have  a 
good  example  illustrating  the  defective  system 
of  air-giving  and  its  baneful  results.  I have 
two  plants  of  ^larechal  Nicl  Rose  growing  in  a 
temporary  border  in  a smalt  span-roofed  house 
very  much  exposed  to  the  east  wind.  One  plant 
IS  at  the  entrance  and  facing  the  opening  door, 
where  it,  of  necessity,  is  subject  to  cold  draughts 
on  opening  the  door.  This  plant  is  annually 
mildewed  more  or  less,  while  the  other  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  house  does  not  show  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  fungu.''.  The  same  treat- 
ment is  accorded  to  both  plants  in  other  respects. 
In  a rather  lofty  Peach-house  mildew  was  for  a 
couple  of  year.s  very  troublesome  on  the  trees 
growing  over  the  front  trellis.  The  ventilators 
being  pivot-hung,  they  admitted  a quantity  of 
air  when  opened.  No  matter  how  hot  the  sun 
was,  if  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  east 
mildew  was  certain  to  attack  the  trees  when 
the  front  ventilatois  were  opened.  Now  tliej’ 
are  never  opened  in  the  spring,  except  for  a 
short  time  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
and  then  but  a little.  Under  this  treatment 
mildew  is  not  known  in  that  particular  house. 

I had  the  misfortune  some  years  since  to 
hav'e  all  the  Vines  in  the  late  house  badly 
attacked  with  mildew,  the  result  of  trying  an 
experiment.  The  vineries  here,  three  in  num- 
ber, are  lofty,  wide,  lean-to  in  shape,  with  4 feet 
high  lights  at  the  back.  That  devoted  to  late 
varieties  is  30  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  and 
arranged  at  the  east  end,  which  is  exposed  to 
cutting  winds.  When  the  Vines  were  in  bloom 
during  the  month  of  April  we  had  very  hot 
sun.  One  day  I,  being  advised  to  admit  front 
air  rather  freely  to  the  Vines,  incautiously  did 
HO.  V hen  the  berries  were  the  size  of  Peas  the 
mildew  was  plainly  visible.  It  spread  very 
rapidly  indeed,  not  only  to  nearly  all  the 
bunches,  but  to  the  leaves  and  y'oung  wood 
also.  In  order  to  check  it  the  border  was 
kept  perfectly  dry  on  the  surface— in  fact, 
it  was  covered  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  The 
pipes  were  made  hot,  and  afterwards  coated 
with  sulphur  made  into  the  consistency  of  paint. 
In  addition  to  this  the  bunches  as  well  as  the 
affected  leaves  W'ere  dusted  over  with  the 
sulphur.  The  main  rods  were  likewise  painted 
theii  whole  length  ivith  the  same  sulphur  mix- 
ture, this  being  repeated  at  the  end  of  a month. 
The  hot- water  pipes  were  kept  continually  hot, 
air  being  admitted  in  moderate  quantity 
through  the  top  ventilators  only.  The  follow- 
ing winter  the  rods  were  again  coated  with 
sulphur,  with  the  result  that  mildew  was 
present  the  following  year  in  but  small  quantity 
By  early  removing  affected  berries  and  dustin<r 
the  leaves  with  sulphur  where  affected  the 
fungus  was  stamped  out  entirely.  Until  the 
berries  commence  to  colour  the  front  ventilators 
are  not  opened,  neither  have  the  roots  been 
interfered  wi.h  beyond  an  annual  top-dressing. 


1.378.— Vine  trouble. —The  information 
sent  is  too  vague.  The  Grapes  are  possibly 
more  ripe  than  you  seem  to  think  ; they  may 
not  be  a good  colour,  but  colour  does  not  always 
indicate  high  flavour.  Many  red-lookinf^ 
berries  of  Blaek  Hamburghs  are  often  equal  in 
flavour  to  those  that  are  jet  black.  I should 
say  the  Vines  are  overcropped,  which  pre- 
vented the  berries  from  colouring  properly. 

J.  C.  C. 


BEST  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  SMALL 
GARDENS. 

The  following  are  good  all-round  Strawberries 
in  most  soils.  At  tlie  top  of  the  list  must  come 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thurjq  perhaps  the  best 
cropper  in  poor  soils.  Some  may  consider  it 
too  small,  but  when  the  weight  of  the  fruit  is 
taken  into  consideration  it  will  exceed  other 
kinds.  The  flavour  is  rich  and  the  fruit  is 
excellent  for  jircserving,  whilst  the  plant 
succeeds  in  positions  where  others  fail.  The 
ample  foliage  is  a protection  from  frost  when 
the  plant  is  in  bloom.  President  deserves 
second  place,  the  fruits  being  large,  freely- 
produced,  and  of  rich  flavour.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  best  varieties  for  main  crop  and  does  well  in 
most  soils.  Ro3'al  Sovereign  (see  illustration) 
was  introduced  only  two  years  ago  and 
has  come  rapidly  to  the  front  on  account 
of  its  freedom,  size,  and  good  flavour.  The 
plants  are  vigorous,  and  not  readily  affected 
by  drought.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Strawberries 
raised  of  late  years.  Another  good  variety  is 
Keen’s  Seedling,  when  it  can  be  jnocured  true  ; 
but,  unfortunatelj',  there  are  some  very  poor 
forms ; but  when  true  it  is  one  of  our  best 
varieties,  and  as  a town  fruit  unequalled.  To 
succeed  this  have  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  account 
of  the  free  crop  it  produces,  and  also  its  vigorous 
growth.  The  flavour  is  brisk  and  refreshing. 
For  late  crop  grow  dubilee  and  Latest  of  All, 
both  bearing  heavy  crops.  Latest  of  All  is  the 


OtR  ItEADKRs’  IbLUSTRA-no.xs  ; Strawben-y  Royal  Sove- 
roign.  Enwraved  for  Gardenixs  Illustratki)  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Norman  Blalce,  Bedford. 

best,  the  fruits  being  larger,  later,  and  of  a rich 
flavour.  It  was  very  fine  with  me  late  in 
August  on  a north  border.  W.  S. 


13.37.  -Plums  and  Pears  for  a north 

"wall. — You  should  not  plant  Pears  on  a north 
wall — not  that  the  trees  do  not  bear  fruit  in  that 
position,  but  the  fruit  would  be  favourless. 
Most  sorts  of  Plums  do  well  in  a north  aspect. 
You  may  plant  with  safety  Coe’s  Golden  Drop, 
Victoria,  and  Rivers’  Early  Prolific.  In  the 
place  of  Pears  you  may  plant  Morello  Cherries, 
and  such  free-bearing  Apples  as  Lord  Suffield  and 
Lord  Grosvenor  Red  Currants  also  fruit  freely 
on  a wall  in  such  an  aspect,  and  if  three  or  four 
branches  from  astern  are  trained  vertically,  they 
Avill  reach  to  a good  lieiglit. — J.  C.  C. 

1338.— Vines  in  a greenhouse.— If  you 

intend  to  grow  other  plants  besides  ^'ines  in 
your  greenhouse,  plant  them  outside,  only  be 
careful  to  put  some  hay-bands  round  the  stems 
early  in  the  winter — that  part  of  the  stem,  of 
course,  which  is  outside.  In  mixed  houses  it  is 
alwaj’s  better  for  amateurs  to  have  the  Vine- 
roots  outside,  as  then  they  are  not  dependent  on 
the  grower  for  all  t!ie  water  they  want.  When 
they  are  inside  altogether  they  rarely  get  suffi- 
cient moisture. — J.  C.  C. 

There  are  three  waysof  placing  theborders 

in  a vinery— viz.  : (1)  tj  make  them  altogether 
inside,  (2)  altogether  outside,  and  (3)  to  plant  the 
Vines  in  a narrow  border  along  the  front  of  the 


house,  this  being  built  on  arches,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  roots  penetrating  into  a wider  border  made 
outside.  The  first  system  is  most  suitable  for 
early  houses,  where  the  Vines  have  to  undergo 
a good  deal  of  forcing,  the  border  and  roots  of 
the  Vines  being  thus  warmed  proportionately  to 
the  tops.  Outside  borders  arc  best  for  cold  or 
but  sliglitly-hcated  houses,  the  lower  part  of  the 
stems  being,  of  course,  somewhat  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  third  plan  is  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  the  best,  combining  Ihe  advantages  of 
both  the  others,  and,  if  possible,  I should  advise 
you  to  adopt  it. — B.  C.  R. 

1371.— Pruning  Nut-trees— I know 
that  there  is  an  objection  to  having  the  Nut- 
trees  so  high  ; at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  way 
of  pruning  them  without  po.ssibly  losing  the 
crop  of  N uts  for  two  or  three  years.  If  you  are 
not  prepared  to  do  this,  you  had  better  let  the 
trees  remain  as  they  are.  I think  the  better 
way  to  deal  with  the  trees  is  to  cut  half  of 
them  down  this  year,  and  the  other  in  two 
years’  time.  It  they  were  my  trees  I should  cut 
them  down  to  within  2 feet  of  the  ground,  and 
in  subsequent  years  shorten  back  the  shoots 
that  arc  sure  to  result  from  the  cul  ting  down. 
B_v  doing  this,  j'ou  will,  in  time,  be  able  to 
Tiiake  them  form  compact  heads  of  a more 
reasonable  height  than  they  are  at  present.  As 
the  heads  are  forming,  keep  the  centre  of  the 
bushes  free  from  weak  spray-growth,  and 
reduce  the  length  of  any  gross-growing  shoots 
each  year.  You  may  cut  down  now,  but  in 
after  years  do  not  do  the  light  pruning  until  the 
catkins,  or  male  flowers,  have  distributed  their 
pollen.— J.  C.  C. 

1 366.  --Replanting  Strawberry  beds. 

— There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  this,  as  every- 
tliing  depends  upon  circumstances.  Some  varie- 
ties, on  certain  soils  naturallj'  adapted  for  the 
Strawberry,  w'ill  continue  to  produce  good  crops 
for  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  years  in  succession, 
with  an  annual  top-dressing  of  manure,  of  course. 
In  other  cases  the  plants  seem  exhausted  after 
producing  one  full  crop,  but  this  occurs  chiefly 
on  poor,  thin  soils  that  cannot  retain  much 
nourishment.  On  a sound,  loamy  soil,  inclining 
to  clay,  such  Strawberries  as  Sir  .7.  Paxton, 
British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Keen’s  Seedling 
may  remain  for  several  j’ears ; but  Gari- 
baldi, President,  Noble,  and  some  others  require 
renewing  more  frequentlj',  especially  where  the 
soil  is  not  naturally  adapted  for  the  culture  of 
the  Strawberry.  The  best  w'ay  is  to  ascertain 
by  actual  experiment  how  long  the  different 
varieties  will  continue  in  bearing  on  your  parti- 
cular soil  and  act  accordingly.- — ^B.  C.  R. 

1382.— Strawberry  President.— This  is 
a good  forcer,  though  not  quite  so  early  as  Gari- 
lialdi  and  two  or  three  other.s,  but  I have  known 
it  to  give  the  best  results  of  half-a-dozen  leading 
kinds.  You  might  safely  start  the  plants  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  February.  Do  not 
exceed  43  degs.  to  .50  degs.  at  night  until  the 
flowers  expand,  nor  give  too  much  water,  but 
when  the  fruit  is  set,  or  setting,  the  temperature 
may  be  increased  5 degs.  or  10  degs.  with  ad- 
vantage. Early  in  the  season  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  hand-fertilise  the  blossoms  ; in  fine 
weather  the  fingers  will  do,  but  as  a rule  it  is 
better  to  use  the  camel-hair  pencil  or  rabbit’s- 
tail.  Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass  (on  shelves, 
if  possible)  all  along,  and  allow  4 inches  to 
6 inches  between  the  pots.  You  may  safely  sow 
Tomato-seeds  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is 
raised,  and  with  ordinary  care  good  plants  will 
result.  Keep  these  also  as  near  the  glass  as 
convenient. — B.  C.  R. 


1308.— Driving  away  mice.— “Rough 
on  Rats  ” poison  is  very  efficacious,  so  is  phos- 
phorus paste  spread  on  bread  and  butter  ; but  it 
is  necessary  to  guard  these  things  from  cats, 
dogs,  and  poultry,  if  they  are  used.  A little 
strong-smelling  food,  such  as  toasted  cheese, 
placed  in  a close  wooden  box,  with  a hole  made 
in  it  just  large  enough  for  a mouse  to  enter,  will 
attract  them,  and  when  thej'  have  the  habit  of 
going  to  their  box  for  food,  the  poison  can  easily 
be  added ; numbers  will  be  killed  without 
danger  to  other  animals.  Traps  are  of  no  use. 
One  or  two  good  cats  put  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
building  will  dri\'e  them  out,  but  they  cannot 
always  be  shut  in  securely.  If  the  mice  are 
driven  away  only,  and  not  killed,  they  will 
probably  take  to  the  house,  or  perhaps  the 
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greenhouse.  Plaving  been  driven  out  of  the 
fowls’-house  by  the  strong  smell  of  chloride  of 
lime  last  year,  the  mice  took  to  the  writer’s 
Tomato-house,  and  nibbled  a good  many  fruits 
before  they  were  got  rid  of.  They  now  seem  to 
have  been  exterminated,  tw'o  oats  having  been 
kept,  and  pho.sphorus  paste  used,  as  above. — ■ 
I.  L.  R. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

CYCLAMENvS  FOR  A WINDOW.  ■ 
Few  winter-flowering  plants  are  more  satisfac- 
tory for  a room  than  the  Cyclamens,  which  pro- 
duce a surprising  supply  of  fragrant  and  elegant 
bloom  for  months  togetl'.er,  if  well  cared  for, 
and  the  bulbs  can  be  utilised  year  after  year  for 
some  time  with  proper  management  in  summer. 
Tlie  present  is  the  best  time  to  prQcure  Cycla- 
mens, young  bulbs  with  blooms  just  opening 
being  the  best,  as  it  is  easy  to  make  a selection. 
Cyclamen  persicum  has  many  varieties,  such 
as  deep-crimson,  purc-w’hito,  piuk-tipped, 
crimson  w ith  white  tips,  purple,  &c. , and  the 
newer  “giganteum  ” Cyclamens  are  an  improve- 
ment on  tlie  smaller  varieties.  If  not  bought  in 
pots  tlie  young  plants  should  be  carefully  potted 
in  sizes  suited  to  them  (a  4-inch  pot  being  large 
enough  for  conns  not  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter),  keeping  the  conns  slightly  above  the 
soil,  about  half  covered  with  it,  and  using  a 
light  rich  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  two 
parts,  to  one  of  leaf-soil  and  one  of  sharp 
sand,  w'ith  just  a sprinkling  of  soot, 
intermixed.  Good  drain.age,  coven  d by  a bit  of 
clean  Moss,  is  essential  to  their  W'ell  doing,  and 
plenty  of  room  must  be  left  at  the  top  for  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  which  will  be  needed 
when  the  jilants  are  in  full  growth.  After  pot- 
ting the  latter  should  be  placed  in  a frame  (or  a 
box,  covered  with  a piece  or  two  of  glass)  stand- 
ing in  a bed  of  coal-ashes,  which  should  be  kept 
moist.  Give  plenty  of  shade  for  about  a week, 
to  give  them  time  to  take  hold  of  the  new  soil, 
after  which  more  air  and  light  can  gradually  be 
afforded  them  ; but  Cyclamens  do  not  at  any 
time  require  very  strong  sunshine,  which  per- 
haps accounts  for  their  doing  well  in  a room. 
They  prefer  the  atmosphere  to  be  slightly 
moistened,  and  should  have  a mulch  of  fresh 
Moss  round  them  in  the  jiot  when  in  the  room. 
The  soil  can  be  kept  damp  from  a rosed  pot,  wash- 
ing the  leaves  well,  too,  either  from  a watering- 
pot,  a syringe,  or  with  a soft  sponge  and  tepid 
water,  for  otherwise  green-fly  or  thrip  is  aj)t  to 
attack  the  foliage.  This  will  weaken  the  plant. 
To  ascertain  whether  these  enemies  are  present, 
the  leaves  should  be  gently  raised  and  examined 
on  the  reverse  side.  Any  small  Mack  and  white 
spots  indicate  thrips,  and  in  this  case  a sponging 
with  Sunlight  Soap  and  water,  used  rather  hot, 
v/ill  be  uaelul,  especially  if  it  be  repeated  a day 
or  two  after,  to  destroy  any  insects  which  may 
have  escaped  the  first  washing.  Cyclamens 
will  not  stand  the  air  of  a room  where  gas  is 
burned,  and  should  be  removed  in  this  case  to  a 
spare  bedroom,  or  bathroom  (without  gas) 
before  this  is  lighted,  standing  them  on  inverted 
saucers  over  a tray  of  damp  Moss,  which  will 
give  a wholesome  moisture  to  the  air  imme- 
diately above  it.  A tray  of  Moss,  fitting  a 
small  table,  will  be  found  a great  help  in 
window-gardening,  for  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  growing  plants  in  a sitting-room 
arises  from  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere, from  fire-heat  or  lamps,  as  well  as  gas. 
This  tray  tempers  the  air  around  it,  if  the 
Moss  be  kept  quite  damp,  while  it  shows  off  the 
bright  blossoms  of  the  plants  to  perfection. 

1.  L.  R. 


PASSION-FLOWERS  FOR  DECORATION. 
These  beautiful  flovvers  are  frequently  passed 
over  for  decoration  in  a cut  state,  fl’me,  they 
do  not  last  so  long  as  many  flowers,  but  this 
also  occurs  in  the  case  of  other  plants.  The 
blossoms  of  many  a Rose,  for  instance,  have  lost 
their  beauty  at  the  end  of  the  second  day.  Possi- 
bly it  may  not  be  known  to  some  readers  that 
blossoms  of  the  Passion-flower  will,  if  cut  soon 
after  they  expand,  last  in  good  condition 
until  the  close  of  the  second  day.  This  period 
of  time  may  by  some  be  considered  as  fugitive, 
but  it  should  not  be,  nor  should  the  flowers  be 
passed  over  on  that  account.  Passifiora  prin- 


ceps  (known  also  as  P.  racemosa)and  P.  cterulea, 
or  its  white  variety,  P.  Constance  Elliot, 
are  standard  kinds,  the  one  for  the  stove 
or  temperate-house,  the  other  for  the  cool- 
house  or  for  verandahs  and  the  open  wall  in 
favourable  localities.  To  these  should  be 
added  P.  quadrangularis  (known  also  as  the 
Granadilla),  which  is  a prince  of  the  family, 
a truly  noble  variety,  whether  it  be  for  the  sake 
of  the  flowers  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  its 
handsome-looking  fruits.  P.  edulis  also  is  a 
variety  that  can  be  recommended ; the  flowers, 
it  is  true,  are  not  so  beaiuiful  as  some,  but  the 
fruits  are  freely  produced.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  fruits  of  Passifiora  cierulea,  of  a beautiful 
golden-yellow,  and  those  of  the  P.  edulis, 
of  a deep-purple,  and  group  them  as  in  the 
case  of  the  flowers,  and  a unique  effect  would 
be  the  result.  One  of  the  most  profuse 
of  the  smaller  varieties  is  P.  Kermesina,  which 
is  more  adapted  for  a display  on  the  plants  than 
in  a cut  state.  P.  trifasciata  is  an  ornamental- 
foliaged  variety  w'ith  white  flowers  ; its  foliage 
would  be  useful  mixed  wffth  the  flowers  of  other 
sorts  also.  P.  onychiua  (amethystina)  is,  as  a 


Our  Rkadkbs’  Illustraiions  : Passion-flower  ImpCratrice 
Etijrenie  arranffed  in  a vase.  Engraved  for  Gaii  iirrsixo 
iLLUSTBATKU  froni  a photoKraijh  sent  liy  Mrs.  Marlin, 
Bournljiook  Hall,  tiimiinghaiu. 


greenhouse  variety,  a fitting  companion  to  P. 
ccerulea.  Another  excellent  variety  for  the 
cool-house  is  P.  Imp^ratrice  Eugenie  (see  illus- 
tration) ; it  wants  more  room,  however,  than 
.some  kinds.  Another  variety  still,  and  one 
which  is  strongly  recommended,  is  P.  cojrulea 
racemosa.  Several  others  could  be  named,  but 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  a sufficient  number 
to  indicate  their  good  qualities.  One  fact  re- 
mains to  be  noted.  It  is  that  of  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  cut,  which  is  an  excellent  example 
of  free  and  informal  grouping,  wherein  both 
flowers  and  foliage  of  the  same  plant  are  well 
used. 


1.‘179.— Heating  apparatus  for  asmall 
greenhoU.se. — For  so  small  a structure  as 
this  a paraffin-stove  of  one  of  the  newer  patterns 
would  be  very  suitable,  and  enable  you  to 
winter  any  of  the  usual  run  of  greenhouse  plants 
with  a minimum  of  trouble  and  cost.  Those  on 
the  radiating  principle,  as  made  by  Rippingille 
and  others,  in  which  the  products  of  combustion 
are  condensed  before  escaping,  are  the  most 
suitable,  and  for  about  twenty-five  shillings  you 


could  obtain  one  of  these  of  ample  power  to 
exclude  frost  in  any  weather.  Evcji  a little 
“ Beatrice  ” stove,  with  a radiator,  costing  only 
five  or  si.x  shillings  altogether,  w’ould  do  ; but 
fumes  from  these  injure  tender  plants  much 
more  than  the  others.  It  is  not  wise  to  let  the 
temperature  fall  much  below  40  degs.  at  any 
time,  but  do  not  use  the  stove  in  mild  weather. 
Besides  “Geraniums”  you  may  grow  Chinese 
Primulas,  also  P.  obconica.  Fuchsias,  Mar- 
guerites, Double  and  Single  Petunias,  Helio- 
tropes, Lobelias,  Abutilons,  Cinerarias,  Cycla- 
mens, Calceolarias,  Myrtles,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Spirfeas,  &c. — B.  C.  R. 


KILLING  WEEDS  ON  PATHS. 

We  have  received  several  letters  asking  for  a 
good  weed  killer.  The  following  notes  from 
the  Garden,  September  22,  1894,  may  be  useful 
to  our  readers.  It  mentions  roads,  but,  of 
course,  applies  also  to  gravel-paths  : — 

“ J.  R.”  inquires  for  information  respecting 
the  preparation  of  arsenic  or  other  easily 
obtained  materials  fordestroying  weeds  on  roads, 
and  as  I have  used  such  in  fairly  large  quantities 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  I venture  briefly 
to  describe  my  method  of  doing  so.  Arsenic  is 
the  substance  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
common  soda ; the  former  can  be  had  from 
wholesale  druggists  for  weed -killing  without 
difficulty  in  not  less  than  1 cwt.  kegs.  This 
quantity  of  arsenic  requires  2 cwt.  of  soda  to 
make  it  perfectly  soluble  on  account  of  its  hard 
and  heavy  nature  ; 1 lb.  of  arsenic  and  2 lb.  of 
soda  are  sufficient  for  10  gallons  of  water  ready 
for  use,  the  arsenic  to  be  mixed  in  cold  water  and 
boiled  in  an  ordinary  domestic  copper.  Instead, 
however,  of  preparing  it  in  this  way,  I complete 
the  hundredweight  in  two  Iroilings  so  as  to 
economise  time  and  fuel,  and  when  the  half- 
hundredweight is  mixed  in  about  8 gallons  or 
10  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  is  brought  to  boil- 
ing point,  another  similar  quantity  is  poured  in 
to  prepare  it  for  the  soda,  this  being  boiled 
again.  It  is  then  ready  for  use,  and  for  con- 
venience a petroleum  cask  is  brought  into  use 
for  conveyance  to  where  it  is  to  be  applied 
in  a diluted  state.  If  40  gallons  bo  thus 
made  from  the  quantities  named  of  arsenic 
and  soda,  less  than  a pint  will  be  required  for 
each  3-gallon  potful  of  clear  water,  but  there  is 
economy  in  the  end  in  putting  it  on  somewhat 
stronger  than  this,  because  its  effect  will  be 
more  lasting.  I have  a copper  boiler  erected 
expressly  for  the  j)urpose  in  question,  and 
u.se  it  for  nothing  else,  the  deadly  nature  of  the 
weed-killer  making  it  risky  to  employ  it  for 
any  other  purpose.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  in  the  smallest  detail,  although  when  the 
nature  of  the  substance  is  fully  understood 
carelessness  is  not  likely  to  assert  itself;  still, 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  impor- 
lance  of  being  cautious.  As  far  as  it  is  pms- 
sible  to  do  so,  settled  weather  ought  to  be 
chosen  for  its  application,  or  much  of  its  de- 
structive properties  will  be  washed  into  the 
drains.  With  bright  weather  the  weed.s  soon 
show  signs  of  decay.  Plantains,  Dandelions, 
and  other  broad-leaved  weeds  being  the 
first  to  succumb.  The  fourth  day  will  deter- 
mine whether  it  has  taken  effect,  no  matter 
in  how  bad  a state  the  walk  or  road 
may  be,  and  once  the  weeds  are  dead 
no  more  will  grow  for  a space  of  tw'elve  months 
— that  is,  if  the  solution  is  put  on  in  suitable 
weather  and  of  proper  strength.  Carbolic  and 
sulphuric  acids  are  powerful  weed-destroyers, 
and  so  is  the  ammoniacal  liquor  from  gas,  but  as 
I have  not  used  either  I can  give  no  opinion  on 
them.  The  arsenic  is  found  to  be  effectual  and 
cheap,  and  consequently  no  other  preparation  is 
desired.  This  will  not  discolour  the  gravel,  nor 
does  it  have  the  brighteniug  effect  of  the  several 
weed-killers  offered  by  the  trade,  but  freedom 
from  weeds  is  the  principal  object  desired  and 
is  easily  attained.  W.  >S.,  TroirJiridge. 

For  killing  weeds  on  roads,  “ J.  R.” 

would  find  the  following  efficacious  — viz.. 
White  arsenic,  1 lb.,  sulphate  of  copper,  lib., 
common  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salt,  1 pint. 
Water  to  5 gallons.  Boil  until  dissolved,  and 
decant  the  clear  liquor.  Mix  1 gallon  with 
25.  gallons  water,  and  apply  with  an  ordinary 
rosed  watering-pot  in  sulficient  quantity  to  go 
to  the  roots  of  the  weeds.  It  is  best  applied 
when  the  ground  is  damp,  but  not  wet. — 
Perdix. 
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HARDY  CABBAGE  LETTUCE. 

In  the  matter  of  hardy  kinds  I do  not  consider  we 
have  made  much  progress.  We  certainly  have 
plenty  of  new  kinds,  but  none  so  hardy  as  the  Old 
Hammersmith  Hardy  Green  and  Lee’s  Hardy 
Green.  These  varieties  have  been  grownformany 
years,  and  are  reliable,  also  the  hardiest  of 
all.  I have  of  late  years  when  sowing  my  last  lot 
of  Lettuce  always  given  a trial  to  some  new  kind, 
but  none  succeed  like  the  old  kinds  I admit  in 
early-spring  varieties  we  have  made  considerable 
advance,  as  there  are  some  valuable  additions. 
In  tlie  Cos  section  the  same  remarks  apply.  If 
a good  Cos  Lettuce  is  wanted  to  follow  the  Cab- 
bage variety  I prefer  the  Brown  Cos  on  account 
of  its  hardiness.  During  the  past  two  severe 
winters  the  Hardy  Hammersmith  was  the  best, 
followed  by  Lee’s  Immense,  a larger  form  of  the 
former  and  much  like  it,  but  scarcely  so  hardy 
with  me.  Sowing  should  not  be  deferred  after 
the  first  week  in  September  in  cold  districts.  I 
prefer  a south  sloping  border,  as  this  allows  of 
excessive  moisture  draining  away,  as  it  will  be 
found  too  much  damp  is  more  injurious  than 
cold.  After  a prolonged  frost  a slight  shelter 
from  cold  winds  will  do  good.  Of  course,  frame 
protection  is  of  great  service,  but  all  cannot 
afford  it.  Much  may  be  accomplished  by 
drawing  the  largest  plants  and  planting  rather 
thickly  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall.  I have  in 
cold  districts  sown  a row  thinly  at  the  base  of  a 
wall,  and  by  this  means  secured  good  material 
for  early  spring  use.  The  great  drawback  is 
slugs,  but  by  close  watching  and  applying  soot 
they  can  be  kept  away.  Another  simple  way  is 
to  protect  by  boards  and  thatched  hurdles,  onlj- 
using  the  latter  in  severe  weather.  Large, 
weakly  plants  are  the  first  to  suffer  in  severe 
weather,  so  that  too  rich  land  for  winter  Lettuce 
is  not  required.  I plant  on  ground  from  which 
another  crop  has  been  cleared  without  digging 
or  forking  it.  When  solving  the  seed  on  dry 
soil  it  is  necessary  to  water  and  afterwards  to 
cover  the  .Si  Uil-bed  with  mats  to  get  a quick  ger- 
minaiin  ;,  taking  care  to  sow  thinly  to  allow  of 
robust  growth.  y.  II, 


Crt'Otviug  Potatoes  (/.  F.  P.)— The  land 
you  describe  should  grow  good  Potatoes  the  first 
season  without  manure  ; that  is,  if  the  soil  is 
not  poor — viz.,  a hungry  clay.  If  the  latter, 
I would  advise  drawing  ithe  drills  at  planting- 
time, and  spreading  either  artificial  or  decayed 
manure  in  them.  Failing  this,  fork  good 
manure  in  the  soil  as  early  in  the  year  as  possi- 
ble, not  touching  the  turf  lower  down.  A 
dressing  of  lime— either  gas-lime  or  other  lime — 
will  benefit  heavy  land  and  destroy  insect  life, 
as  turf  is  often  full  of  insects,  either  in  egg  or 
chrysalis  form.  If  gas-lime  is  used  it  is  best  to 
dress  lightly,  just  covering  the  surface  and 
digging  in  ; but  it  would  have  been  far  better 
done  when  turning  in  the  turf.  A dressing  of 
lime  would  be  beneficial ; but  lime  does  not 
supply  food  like  manure,  only  improving  the 
texture  of  the  soil.  For  clay  soils  just  broken 
up  give  a surface-dressing  of  say  1 bushel  to 
6 square  yards,  if  lime  has  not  been  used 
previousl}'. 

Planting  Potatoes  (7.  F.  P.).— It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  exact  quantities  of  seeil  required  for 
120  yards.  The  seed  for  late  varieties  should 
get  more  room  than  the  mill-, season  and  earliest 
kinds.  _ Well,  give  2 feet  apart  between  the 
rows,  if  of  the  dwarf  top  or  Ashleaf  section, 
mid  - season,  2^  feet  space,  and  for  strong 
growers  of  the  Magnum  type,  3 feet  apart 
between  the.  rows.  Let  the  sets  be  18  inches  in 
the  row,  3 inches  less  for  mid-season,  and  1 foot 
apart  between  the  sets  for  early  kinds.  As 
regards  quantity  much  depends  upon  the  size  of 
seed,  or  if  the  tubers  are  cut.  A bushel  of  seed 
should  plant  the  space  named  if  of  the  proper- 
size. 

13U.— Brussels  Sprouts.— Your  correspondent 
“ Crocus,”  will  find  it  best  to  leave  the  tops  on  the  Brussels 
Sprouts  to  protect  the  under  part  till  sprinfr.  The  large 
leaves  at  the  side  should  ha  removed  to  give  space  for  the 
little  Cabbages  to  grow. — Ho.iTicutTUaiST, 

1180.— Globe  Artichokes.— If  these  are  covered 
over  with  .about  4 inches  of  short  titter  they  will  go  very 
well  through  the  winter.  There  should  be  2 inches  of 
earth  over  the  crowns  before  the  manure  is  put  on.  The 
manure  can  be  dug  in  about  the  end  of  March.— lloaii- 
CCLTl'iUsr. 


BROWN  SPANISH  ONION. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  variety,  and  one  of  the  best  keepers. 
This  variety  has  a large  bulb,  yellowish  skin, 
brown  on  the  outside,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
It  is  known  under  various  names,  and  is  much 
grown  in  Portugal  for  importation  to  this 
country,  but  of  late  years  moic  attention  has 
been  paid  to  Onion  culture,  with  the  result  that 
we  can  produce  equally  good  bulbs  as  those 
grown  on  the  Continent.  The  variety  illustrated 
is  especially  good  for  autumn  sowing,  and  maj' 
often  be  grown  in  gardens  where  spring-sown 
bulbs  are  destroyed  by  grubs.  I have  secured 
very  fine  bulbs  by  sowing  early  in  August  very 
thinly  on  a warm,  sloping  border,  and  replanting 
the  end  of  February  in  well-manured  land. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  sow  in  boxes  in  a mild 


The  Brown  Spanish  Onion. 

heat  in  January,  transplant  again  in  cold  frames 
or  in  the  open  air  in  a sheltered  place,  and  thus 
secure  large  solid  bulbs.  During  the  growing 
season  frequent  supplies  of  a good  fertiliser  or 
liquid-manure  are  required.  W.  S. 


1349.— Sowing  Spinach-Beet.— When 
the  Spinach-Beet  is  to  stand  through  the  winter, 
I like  to  sow  the  seed  about  the  beginning  of 
July,  in  drills  18  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
left  fairly  thick  in  the  ^ws,  otherwise  the 
leaves  get  too  large.  This  Beet  is  only  regarded 
as  a poor  substitute  for  thp  ordinary  Spinach. 
Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  is  more  hardy  than  the 
other,  and  one  can  often  gather  a dish  of  leaves 
from  the  Spinach-Beet  when  the  true  kind  has 
been  killed  by  the  frost. — J.  C.  C. 

This  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April,  and  again 

in  July.  The  plants  must  be  cut  back  frequently,  in  order 
to  ensure  a constant  fresh  supply  of  young  foliage.— 
B.  C.  R. 

ROSES. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

As  this  is  the  planting  season,  a few  notes  upon 
varieties  that  should  be  in  eVery  small  garden — 
that  is,  if  suitable  for  the  fragrant  flower — may 
be  of  use.  Amongst  the  Hybrid  Teas  we  find 
some  of  the  best  garden  Roses,  such  as 

Viscountess  Folkestone,  a really  lovely 
flower,  informal,  with  large  shell  petals, 
creamy-white,  tinted  pink  at  the  base.  It  is 
sweet,  very  free,  and  the  plant  grows  strongly. 
A group  of  it  should  be  in  every  g.arden  ; but  it 
is  nota  Rose  for  largo  iown.s,  nor  have  I ever  seen 
it  good  in  suburban  places.  It  requires  good 
treatment.  It  is  a Rose  that  is  delightful  in 
bold  groups  or  masses,  as  its  large,  beautiful 
flowers  hang  their  heads  a little  on  the  slender 
stems,  and  burst  forth  in  full  beauty  in  summer, 
and  again  in  autumn.  Many — I believe  nearly 
all — these  Hybrid  Roses  were  raised  by  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  of  Shepperton.  His  death, 
however,  occurred  when  his  work  amongst 
Roses  was  only  in  its  infancy.  He  not  only 
raised  Viscountess  Folkestone,  but  also  Grace 
Darling,  which  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  all  garden  Roses,  and  succeeds  better  near 
large  towns  than  many  others.  The  growth  is 
remarkably  strong,  the  leaves  leathery  and  rich- 
green,  and  the  flowers  full,  the  petals  of  creamy- 
white  tone,  margined  or  flushed  with  rose-pink. 
For  years  a bed  of  this  has  been  pretty  near  the 
Palm-house  at  Kew,  and  thoughout  the  summer, 
far  into  the  autumn,  flowers  are  produced. 


Another  Rose,  far  older  than  either  of  these, 
but  not  seen  so  much  as  one  detices,  is  Camoens, 
the  flowers  of  a distinctive  glossy  rose  shade, 
touched  with  yellow  in  the  centre.  It  is  not  an 
exhibition  Rose,  but  none  the  worse  for  that, 
bearing  flowers  in  profusion  on  the  strong 
plants.  A group  of  it  is  delightful,  full  of 
colour  and  charmingly  free.  A Hybrid  Tea  Rose 
that  promises  well  is  called  Grand  Due  Adolphe 
de  Luxembourg.  It  is  a counterpart  of  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  except  in  colour,  the  flowers 
of  a rose-red  colour,  informal,  and  borne  freely 
on  the  rather  slender  shoots.  The  White  La 
France,  as  it  is  called,  or  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
has  been  recently  described  in  Gardening. 
This  is  a Hybrid  Tea,  and  a dwarf,  bushy, 
fragrant,  and  charmingly-coloured  Rose,  ap- 
pearing in  its  best  dress  in  the  autumn  months. 
When  many  other  Roses  are  practically  flower- 
less this  is  very  beautiful  with  its  wealth  of 
fragrant  bloom.  Maman  Cochet  promises  well. 
I recently  saw  a fine  boxful  of  flowers,  which 
were  of  delicate  colour,  salmon  and  tones  of 
rose,  full,  and  sweet.  This  is  evidently  a good 
autumn  kind,  and  it  is  of  strong  growth  from 
reports  of  it  in  gardens.  A very  bright  Hybrid 
Tea  is 

Marquise  de  Salisbury,  about  which  more 
than  one  note  has  been  given  in  Gardening.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  Roses  French 
raisers  have  given  us  of  recent  years,  and  a 
counterpart  of  Camoens  ; the  flowers  not  very 
full,  but  of  a glowing  crimson  shade,  setting  off 
the  deep-green  colour  of  the  leaf.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  is  striking,  and  flowers  are 
borne  far  into  the  autumn.  I was  in  a large 
nursery  not  long  ago,  and  wondered  what  pro- 
duced the  superb  mass  of  colour  in  the  distance. 
It  was  this  new  Rose. 

I remember  this  summer  seeing  a splendid 
example  of  theHybrid  Musk  Rose  The  Garland  on 
a pillar;  the  growth  robust,  and  smothered  in  the 
summer  with  small,  double,  fawn-coloured  flowers 
in  clusters.  But  one  of  the  finest  of  recent  garden 
Roses  is  Paul’s  Carmine,  formerly  called  Carmine 
Pillar — a French  Rose,  I believe,  but  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Paul  and  >Son,  Cheshunt.  It 
is  remarkably  robust  in  growth,  quickly  climbing 
a pillar,  and  its  leafy  shoots  arc  in  summer 
relieved  by  a profusion  of  sweetly-scented 
handsome  flowers  of  a clear  carmine-rose  colour. 
It  is  a Rose  I hope  will  get  into  all  good  gardens. 
These  notes  are  very  disjoin  ted,  but  possibly  none 
t he  less  valuable  on  that  account.  I will  just 
refer  to  the 

Velvety  Hybrid  Pekpetu-u:.  kinds  that  have 
been  so  beautiful  this  year.  A cool,  even  wet, 
season  suits  this  type  well,  and  their  fragrance 
is  also  a point  of  much  importance,  being  very 
sweet.  Raisers  of  new  kinds  should  aim  at 
getting  this  rich  perfume  into  their  new  intro- 
ductions. A favourite  variety  of  mine  is  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  which  was  shown  well  on 
more  than  one  occasion  at  the  Rose-shows  held 
during  the  past  season.  Its  flowers  are  of 
maroue- crimson  velvety  shade,  almost  black,  so 
intense  is  their  hue,  and  they  are  very  fragrant. 
One  may  also  place  in  this  group  such  favourite 
N'arieties  as  A.  K.  Williams,  and  the  evergreen 
Chas.  Lefebvre,  two  varieties  that  are  as  well 
known  in  the  world  of  Roses  as  the  fragrant 
Gloire  de  Dijon  that  deigns  to  cover  chimney- 
stacks  with  a bower  of  leaf  and  blossom.  Earl 
Dufferin,  Fisher  Holmes,  Crown  Prince,  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  should  be  mentioned  as  of  much  beauty. 

If  I were  about  to  plant  Roses  in  quite  a small 
garden,  I should  choose  the  Rugosas.  The  more 
one  sees  of  these  the  better  one  likes  them, 
because  even  without  flowers  or  the  bold 
crimson  heps,  they  are  handsome,  the  foliage 
being  very  dense  and  polished  green.  The  type, 
so  to  say,  has  purplish  flowers  ; but  none  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  variety  alba,  because  sweetly 
scented  and  of  the  purest  white.  A hybrid 
form  is  called  Comte  d’Espresmil.  Its  flowers 
are  purplish-rose  and  semi-double,  whilst  they 
are  very  fragrant ; a single  flower  will  scent  a 
large  room.  A very  charming  form,  too,  is 
Mine.  George  Bruant,  the  flowers  bold,  double, 
and  paper-white,  borne  in  clnsters.  I know 
quite  a small  garden  in  which  the  Rugosa  Roses 
are  happy,  although  not  many  miles  from 
Charing-cross.  The  shoots  are  out  hard  back  in 
spring,  and  stronger  and  more  leafy  grow'th  is 
the  result.  One  gets  flowers  and  fruits  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  latter  are  very  ornamental. 

C.  T.  , 
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1384.— Treatment  of  Roses.  —It  appears 
that  your  Rose  of  W.  A.  Riohardsou  has 
exhausted  the  soil  iu  which  it  is  growing,  and 
this  is  the  cause  of  its  present  weak  condition. 
The  only  way  to  secure  a good  growth  next  year 
is  to  attend  to  the  roots.  Remove  the  surface 
soil  to  the  depth  of  3 inches,  then  lay  on  the 
border  a dressing  of  mellow  manure,  4 inches 
thick,  and  return  the  soil  on  the  top  again. 
Reine  Marie  Henriette  is  the  most  unsuitable  of 
all  Roses  for  pegging  down,  owing  to  the  pendent 
character  of  its  flowers.  You  had  better  grow'  it 
in  the  form  of  bushes,  or  root  it  out  altogether. 
If  you  decide  to  continue  pegging  the  growth 
down  the  long  shoots  may  be  reduced  to  4 feet  in 
length  in  the  winter,  and  secured  to  the  sur- 
face about  the  end  of  February.  Mme.  Berard 
must  not  be  hard  pruned ; this  and  Celine 
Forestier  require  the  same  treatment  by  having 
only  the  soft  tops  of  the  long  shoots  cut  off. 
So  few  of  the  better  forms  of  Tea  Roses  do  well 
as  standards  that  you  must  not  be  surprised  at 
the  behaviour  of  Mme.  Caroline  Kuster.  Edith 
Giffard  is  a more  vigorous  grower,  and  would, 
therefore,  do  better  as  a standard.  Gloire  de 
Dijon  on  the  north  wall  should  be  pruned  on  the 
same  lines  as  Mme.  Berard. — J.  C.  C. 

If  you  have  no  wood  of  W.  A.  Richardson 

cut  back  hard,  not  otherwise.  From  your 
description  of  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  I fear  you 
pruned  too  hard,  and  pegged  downyounggro  wths 
as  made.  Peg  the  upright  growths  down  in 
spring,  and  leave  them  their  whole  length.  The 
same  with  Madame  Berard.  Celine  Forestier  is 
a late  kind,  and  if  you  want  it  early  you  must 
protect  the  growth  and  peg  it  down.  Your 
Caroline  Kuster  evidently  suffered  from  the 
constant  wet  many  Roses  have  done  this  season  ; 
Edith  Gifford  doing  well  by  its  side  confirms 
this.  Do  not  cut  your  Gloire  de  Dijon  3'et,  but 
wait  until  next  April,  then  only  remove  old 
and  surplus  wood. — P.  U. 

1373.— Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.— I hope 
you  have  the  old  form  of  Devoniensis  Ro.se, 
because  your  statement  that  it  made  five 
strong  shoots  thicker  than  one’s  thumb  and 
6 feet  long,  is  good.  I never  knew  this  Rose 
grow  anything  like  so  well,  and  am  inclined  to 
think  that  you  have  the  climbing  variety. 
Make  the  long  shoots  secure  to  the  wall  and 
otherwise  leave  them  alone. — J.  C.  C. 

Your  Devoniensis  is  evidently  of  the 

climbing  variety,  or  it  would  not  grow  so 
strongly.  8ave  the  wood  as  much  as  possible 
through  the  coming  winter.  It  will  flower  fi’om 
this,  and  needs  no  pruning  more  than  the  frost 
will  afford.  Being  a tender  Rose,  you  should 
give  it  a warm  place  and  a little  proteetion.  It 
is  characteristic  of  this  Rose  to  grow  vigor- 
ously, and  if  you  aim  for  dwaifncssyou  will  get 
very  few  blooms.  In  that  case  plant  the  normal 
variety— one  growing  about  2 feet  to  3 feet  hicli. 
— P.  U. 

1380.— Pruning  and  treatment  of 
Roses,  &C.  — Your  rideal  and  Mai’dchal 
Niel  may  be  kept  inside  but  not  pruned.  Prun- 
ing would  sacrifice  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  blooms. 
Reve  d’Or,  Bouquet  d’Or,  and  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, outside,  should  not  be  pruned  until  after 
blooming.  Your  other  Teas  may  be  pruned 
fairly  hard  at  once.  Read  back  numbers  of 
Gari^ening  for  notes  on  pruning,  or  wait  till 
next  March,  when  there  will  probably  be  a short 
article  again.  By  no  means  give  artificial  heal, 
to  pot-Roses  yet ; keep  them  backward,  ami 
merely  aid  them  later  on  by  avoiding  sudden 
winter  and  spring  chills. — P.  U. 

1370.— Rose  in  a greenhouse.— You 

may  plant  now  if  from  the  open  ground  ; if 
from  a pot  wait  for  a month  or  so.  Marechal 
Niel  will  give  you  a good  yellow  ; and  you  may 
have  white  in  Climbing  Niphctos  ; red  in  Reine 
hlarie  Henriette  ; or  orange  and  scarlet,  with  a 
most  delicious  perfume,  in  I’lddal ; while  a 
pretty  orange  can  be  found  iu  W.  A.  Richard- 
son. A fairly  rich  soil  is  the  best.  Do  not 
hurry  them,  as  your  stove  cannot  be  depended 
upon  only  to  keep  out  frost  safely.  A small 
house  is  either  soon  overheated  or  else  chilled. 
— P.  U. 

1.359.— Brier  for  standard  Roses.— I 

think  there  is  not  much  dilFerence  between 
the  Brier-stock  if  we  avoid  Sweet  Brier  and  the 
fine-growing  kind  with  thin  spines.  Prepare 
by  cutting  away  the  coarser  portions  of  root. 

^ These  are  not  true  roots,  but  really  a part  of 
the  Brier-stem  while  in  the  young  or  sucker 


stage.  A much  closer  trimming  than  many 
adopt  is  best,  so  as  to  get  a mass  of  fibrous- 
roots  with  less  wood  liable  to  form  suckers. 
You  ask  for  the  best  height  of  stem.  This  is 
a matter  of  taste  and  requirements  ; but  I would 
keep  it  as  low  as  possible,  not  over  4 feet. 
Twelve  suitable  kinds  for  this  form  are  General 
Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Mme.  Lambard,  La  Prance,  Dr.  Grill,  Marechal 
Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Boule  de  Neige,  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  Anna  Ollivier,  Caroline 
Kuster,  and  Jules  Margottin. — P.  U. 

1376.— Making  a Rose  garden.- It 

appears  from  the  information  you  send,  thatyou 
do  not  wish  to  grow  Roses  for  exhibition.  If 
that  is  so,  you  will  require  a more  tasteful 
arrangement,  and  more  suitable  surroumlings 
than  the  average  exhibitor  would  study.  Un- 
fortunately your  space  is  narrow  compared  to 
the  length,  and  you  do  not  say  whether  it  is 
enclosed  or  not.  Use  Grass  for  the  walks  to 
surround  both  beds  and  borders,  and  the  space 
would  be  best  entered  at  one,  or  both  ends,  with 
a Grass-walk  down  the  middle  3 feet  wide. 
Then  I would  have  another  walk  2|  feet  wide, 
starting  4 feet  from  each  end,  and  take  it  along 
both  sides  and  ends.  This  leaves  a border  4 feet 
wide  as  a boundary  for  the  sides  and  ends,  which 
with  half  the  width  of  the  centre  walk  leaves  a 
space  in  the  middle  of  7 feet  unoccupied  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  walk  ; this  space  of  7 feet  will 
well  take  3 rows  of  dwarf  Roses  on  each  side,  or 
if  desired  the  centre  row  may  be  dwarf 
standards,  and  the  outside  rows  may  be  Tea- 
scented  varieties.  Still,  plcntj'  of  space  would  be 
left  for  dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetualsin  the  boundary 
border.  You  can  also  have  a bower  of  Roses 
over  the  entrance  at  each  end,  and  two  more 
bowers  over  the  centre  walk,  providing  they 
are  not  more  than  18  inches  wide,  as  one  must 
study  proportions  in  this  matter. — J.  C.  C. 

I have  no  photographs  to  send  yoir,  hut  if 

yon  indicate  the  soil  and  situation  of  ground,  I 
will  give  a full  answer.  You  are  aiming  at  too 
much  for  so  small  a piece  of  ground.  “Many 
kinds  of  Roses,  and  varied  ways  of  growing 
them  ” will,  I fear,  make  so  small  a piece  any- 
thing but  a pleasure.  You  can  barely  get  two 
or  three  of  each  class  or  species,  much  less  grow 
them  in  many  forms. — P.  U. 

Dwarf  Roses  fora  border  {Mador).— 
A single  row  of  good  plants  will  be  quite  as 
much  as  your  2^-foot  border  can  accommodate. 


Flower-spray  of  the  \Villow.lea\’e(l  Crowea  (C.  saligna). 


If  you  make  two  rows  they  must  be  planted  in 
triangular  form.  In  a single  row  three  dozen 
plants  would  beample ; if  in  a triangle,  you  might 
use  four  dozen,  not  more,  as  you  would  have  to 
plant  them  further  apart.  I should  choose  the 
latter  form  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
growth  encroaching  upon  the  lawn  slightly. 
Both  H.P. ’s  and  Teas  will  do  well  in  the 
partially-sheltered  spot  you  describe.  I should 
confine  myself  to  the  following  sorts  and  have 
two  plants  of  C'ich  : H.P.  and  H.T.— General 
Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  ,f.  Laing,  Baroness  Roths- 
child, Fisher  Holmes,  Prince  G.  de  Rohan, 
Mme.  V.  Verdier,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  La 


France,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Captain  Christy,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Eclair.  In  Teas  and  Noisette.s  use 
such  very  hardy  kinds  as  Dr.  Grill,  Catherine 
Mermet,  The  Bride,  Francisca  Kiiiger,  Ann-r 
Ollivier,  Mme.  Falcot,  Medea,  Souv.  de  18.  A. 
Prince,  Mme.  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Sunset,  and  Perle  des  Jardins. — P.  U. 

Yellow  Roses  for  east  wall.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  the  names  of  three  Yellow 
Roses  (with  blooms  similar  to  Marechal  Niel), 
suitable  for  house-wall  facing  east,  of  kinds  that 
are  hardy  and  free  flowering  ? Locality,  South 
Derbyshire. — S.  W.  S. 

There  are  not  three  good  Yellow  Roses 
simifer  to  Marechal  Niel  likely  to  succeed  on  an 
east  wall  as  far  north  as  Derbyshire.  In  a more 
favoured  place  I would  recommend  Duchessc 
d’Auerstadt,  but  it  must  have  plenty  of  sun  to 
open  it,  and  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins  would 
be  a nice  companion.  I do  not  advise  “ S.  W.  S.” 
to  try  them,  however,  and  he  had  much  better 
fall  back  upon  the  absolutely  hardy  and  always 
satisfactory  Dijon  Teas,  which,  though  not  so 
yellow  in  colour,  are  always  handsome  Roses. 
If  he  has  Gloire  de  Dijon,  one  of  the  best  for 
that  aspect,  I would  suggest  besides.  Bouquet 
d’Or,  E.  Dupuy,  and  Mme.  Berard  or  Reve  d’Or. 
—A.  H. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

LITTLE-GROWN  HARD  WOODED 
PLANTS. 

C B O W E A S . 

These  belong  to  a small  family  of  evergreen 
greenhouse  plants,  introduced  from  New  South 
XVales,  and  are  of  comparatively  small,  bu.shy 
habit  of  growth,  producing  their  lively  dark- 
pink,  star-shaped  flowers,  for  two  or  three 
months  in  succession  through  the  autumn,  at  a 
time  when  greenhouse-flowering  subjects  are 
few.  Small  plants  will  bloom  as  freely  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size  as  when  older.  All  the  kinds 
will  grow  in  loam  ; but  in  peat  they  generally 
make  quicker  progress,  and  where  the  latter 
can  be  had  of  a fair  character,  I should 
recommend  it  in  preference  to  loam,  using  about 
one  sixth  or  seventh  part  of  clean  sharp  sand 
intermixed. 

Although  the  Croweas  do  not  require  any- 
thing above  a cool  greenhouse  temperature,  they 
are  amongst  a certain  number  of  plants  that 
will  bear  and  make  much  more  progress  by 
having  their  growing  season  lengthened 
through  being  started  in  a little  warmth  iu 
the  winter.  Their  time  of  flowering  can 
also  be  regulated  by  this.  Plants  that  arc 
thus  started  into  growth  in  slight  heat  in 
February  will  bloom  early  in  August  if  re- 
quired, to  be  succeeded  by  others,  the  growth 
of  which  commenced  with  the  advance  of  the 
season.  Where  there  is  the  means  of  submit- 
ting them  to  a temperature  of  50  degs.  in  the 
night,  with  a rise  of  S degs.  or  10  degs.  by  dajq 
about  February,  weshouldadvise  theyoung  stock 
to  be  so  started  at  that  time. 

Cboweas  strike  readily  from  cuttings,  which 
should  be  procured  about  April  from  plants  that 
have  started  in  an  intermediate  temperature  in 
February  ; put  them  several  together  in  5-inch 
or  0-inch  pots  in  sand,  subjecting  them  now  to 
an  ordinary  stove  temperature,  with  shade  and 
a moist,  confined  atmosphere.  Here  they  will 
root  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  when  give  more  air 
and  light.  As  soon  as  tliey  are  fully  rooted 
move  singly  to  small  pots,  stopping  the  points 
and  continuing  the  warm,  moderately  close 
treatment  through  the  summer  and  autumn, 
keeping  on  in  the  winter  in  a night  tempera- 
ture of  about  50  degs.  In  March  move  the 
young  plants  into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  stop- 
pingeach  shoot.  Through  the  spring  and  summer 
give  a little  more  warmth  than  usual  for 
the  majority  of  greenhouse  plants,  stand- 
ing them  on  a moist  bottom,  with  plenty 
of  light  and  a little  shade  in  very  bright 
weather,  giving  a dash  with  the  syringe 
every  afternoon.  Winter  as  before,  and  abou'. 
the  eommencement  of  the  year  cut  in  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  summer’s  growth,  leaving  the 
shoots  about  0 inches  long  from  the  point  where 
they  were  shortened  to  the  previous  season.  'l  ie 
them  out  in  a horizontal  position,  and  about 
the  time,  and  in  the  temperature  above  advised, 
place  them  where  they  will  receive  a fair 
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amount  of  light,  slightly  damping  them  over- 
head with  the  syringe  once  a day.  Here  they 
will  soon  commence  growth  and  be  in  a condition 
for  potting.  They  will  require  a 2-inch  shift, 
with  a fair  quantity  of  drainage,  using  the  soil 
in  a moderately  lumpy  state,  and  pressing  it 
well  into  the  pots.  Replace  the  plants  in  a 
similar  temperature  to  that  they  have  been  in, 
and  here  let  them  remain  until  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  there  will  be  enough  sun-hcat  to 


The  test  Sno':  drops  (Galinthr.s  Melville:  and  G.  Elwesi). 


keep  them  on  growing  without  the  assistance  of 
fire.  After  this,  they  will  do  along  with  other 
ordinary  hard-wooded  stock,  requiring  like 
treatment  through  the  summer  as  to  air,  syring- 
ing overhead,  and  closing  the  house  or  pit 
they  occupy  with  the  sun  upon  it  in  the  after- 
noon. They  rvill  not  need  any  stopping  of 
the  shoots,  except  such  as  happen  to  grow 
considerably  stronger  than  the  rest. 

When  their  blooming  is  over,  remove  the 
plants  to  where  they  will  receive  ordinary  green- 
house treatment  as  to  temperature,  air,  and 
water,  cutting  them  back  as  in  the  preceding 
season  so  as  to  reduce  the  shoots  to  0 inches  or 
8 inches  in  length  from  the  point  they  were 
shortened  to  the  year  before,  and  again  starting 
them  in  a little  heat  as  previously.  If  a suc- 
cession of  bloom  is  required,  a portion  of  the 
.stock  may  be  allowed  to  commence  their  growth 
later  on  in  the  greenhouse.  This  year  they  will 
bear  a .S-inch  shift,  using  the  soil  in  a little  more 
lumpy  state,  and  keeping  the  strongest  shoots 
well  tied  out,  so  as  to  clothe  the  base  of  the 
plants,  treating  them  through  the  season  as 
heretofore. 

The  following  varieties  are  all  worth  growing. 
C.  elliptica  is  a free-growing  variety,  and  equally 
free  in  flowering  ; it  has  elliptic-shaped  leaves. 
C.  latifolia  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a broad- 
leaved kind,  with  large  flowers  of  great  sub- 
stance. C.  saligna  major  is  a large-flowered 
form  of  the  Willow-leaved  C.  saligna  (see 
illustration,  p.  480)  and  much  superior  to  the  old 


variety.  C.  stricta  is  an  equally  desirable  sort, 
the  habit  of  the  plant  more  upright  than  the 
others. 

Insects. — Croweas  are  not  much  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  insects ; green-fly  will  sometimes  affect 
them,  but  ean  be  easily  killed,  the  nature  of  the 
plants  being  such  as  to  bear  without  injury  a 
strong  application  of  Tobacco -smoke.  The  use 
of  the  syringe  to  promote  growth  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season  prevents  their  suffering 
through  red-spider.  Brown-scale  is  troublesome 
if  it  gets  upon  them,  but  can  be  destroyed  by 
strong  applications  of  insecticide  when  the  plants 
are  at  rest  in  the  winter.  Should  white-scale 
get  upon  them  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
eradicating  it  thoroughly,  as  it  requires  a 
stronger  dressing  of  insecticide  than  the  leaves 
will  bear. 


TWO  FINE  SNOWDROPS  (GALANTHUS 
ELWESI  AND  G.  MELVILLEI). 

Elwes’  Snowdrop  (G.  Elwesi)  is  about  the 
finest  of  all  the  Snowdrops,  and  well  suited  for 
pot  culture,  for  having  such  a large  flower  on  a 
bold  spike,  few  bulbs  are  required  to  fill  the 
pot.  Many  fail  to  flower  it  satisfactorily,  but 
given  good  bulbs  to  start  with,  there  should  be 
no  trouble  in  their  culture.  The  following 
plan  ansv/ers  well — viz.  ; Prepare  now  some 
good  compost,  loam  finely  broken  up,  a little 
old  hot-bed  manure,  and  sharp  sand.  Pots 
for  small  bulbs  like  Snowdrops  should  not 
exceed  4 inches  or  5 inches  in  diameter.  Place 
a few  crocks  at  llie  bottom,  then  fill  about 
three  parts  full  of  soil,  and  on  this  set  about  a 
dozen  bulbs.  Cover  them  with  soil,  but  do  not 
press  very  hard,  and  set  them  on  coal-ashes  by 
the  side  of  a fence  or  wall.  Put  coal-ashes  or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  over  them,  and  leave  out-of- 
doors  until  Christmas,  by  which  time  the  pots 
will  be  full  of  roots,  and  the  tops  pushing 
through  the  ashes.  Then  set  them  in  a frame 
or  glass-house.  This  must  not  be  too  warm,  for 
any  attempt  to  force  them  will  end  in  failure  ; 
but  by  letting  them  come  on  naturally,  aided 
by  a slightly  increased  temperature,  one  may 
enjoy  a feast  of  pure-white  Snowdrops  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  those  out-of-doors. 
G.  Melvillei  is  also  a good  kind. 

James  Groom,  Gosport. 


13G3.— Plants  for  a lean-to  green- 
house.— Double  and  single  Chinese  Primroses, 
with  P.  obconica,  are  probably  the  most  useful 
and  free-flowering  of  all  winter-flowering  sub- 
jects for  a cool  greenhouse.  You  may  add  a few 
Persian  Cyclamens,  also  some  berried  Solanums, 
Epacris,  Cape  Heaths  (Erica  hyemalis),  and  some 
pots  of  Roman  and  other  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &o. 
Camellias  also  do  well  in  a cool-house,  and 
Azaleas  (A.  indica  and  A.  mollis  vars.), 
though  these  will  not  flower  very  early.  Some 
Cinerarias  purchased  and  potted  now  will  bloom 
in  March  and  April,  or  earlier.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  plant  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  in  pots 
or  boxes  for  spring-blooming. — B.  C.  R. 

1360.— Spiraea  japouica.— By  no  means 
plant  the  roots  out  in  the  border  under  the 
staging,  where  they  will  do  no  good  whatever. 
The  plants  really  ought  to  have  been  turned  out 
into  the  open  air  to  ripen  the  growth  as  soon  as 
the  floAvers  were  over’.  Do  this  now,  and  let 
the  frost  act  on  the  crowns.  If  these  presently 
appear  plump  and  well  ripened,  the  plants  may 
be  left  in  the  boxes,  and  brought  indoors  before 
severe  frost  sets  in,  but  do  not  force  them  much. 
Otherwise  better  plairt  them  out  in  the  open 
ground  to  strengthen  for  a year  or  tw’o.  If  large 
they  had  better  be  left  till  the  spring,  and  then 
be  divided  before  being  planted  out.  Whether 
or  how  they  will  flower  next  year  depends 
altogether  upon  the  treatment  they  have 
received  this  season. — B.  C.  R. 

1368.— Stephanotis  not  flowering.— 
As  a rule,  this  plant  flowers  abundantly  when- 
ever a robust  growth  is  made,  but  this  must  be 
properly  matured.  Is  the  growth  trained  on 
wires  near  the  glass  ? If  not,  this  would 
account  for  the  failure,  or  if  the  house  is  kept 
too  W'arm  during  the  winter,  when  the  plant 
ought  to  be  at  rest,  the  result  would  be  much 
the  same.  If  kept  fairly  dry  both  at  the  root 
and  branch,  the  Stephanotis  is  quite  safe  in  a 
temperature  of  40  degs.  to  45  degs.  from 
November  to  February,  and  usually  flowers 
profusely  after  such  a complete  rest.  Perhaps, 


however,  you  have  an  inferior  variety  ; the 
“Elvaston”  kind  is  the  best.  Hoy  a carnosa 
seldom  blooms  well  unless  planted  in  poor  soil 
and  kept  quite  dry  and  cool  during  the  winter. 
Tacsonias  flower  well,  as  a rule,  with  a good 
root  run,  not  too  rich,  plenty  of  light,  and  a 
genial  temperature. — B.  C.  R. 

1327.— Bulbs  in  pots.— Sawdust  is  not  at 
all  a good  material  to  cover  bulbs  with.  It  is 
pretty  sure  to  get  mildewed  and  rot  them, 
and  the  close  air  of  the  room  (unless  the  window 
is  constantly  opened)  is  not  desirable  either  ; 
but  if  the  pots  are  sunk  in  boxes  and  covered 
with  common  garden  soil,  the  bulbs  will  do  well 
indoors.  Ashes,  if  used,  should  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  for  a week  or  two  first,  as  they  some- 
times contain  refuse  which  is  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  bulbs.  Cocoa-nut-fibre  is  often  used, 
but  this,  too,  has  an  unpleasant  way  of  becoming 
mildewed,  and  infecting  everything  it  touches. 
Sand,  sandy  soil,  or  even  ordinary  garden  soil, 
in  a dry  state  and  free  from  worms  and  grubs, 
is  far  preferable,  while  not  nearly  so  costly. 
Bulbs  potted  in  moistened  compost  require  no 
water  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  should  then  be  uncovered  and  given 
plenty  of  tepid  water  before  the  upper  covering 
of  soil,  ashes,  or  sand  is  replaced,  as  they  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry  or  their 
roots  will  suffer.  As  they  begin  to  start  into 
growth  all  bulbs  must  be  regularly  watered. — 
I.  L.  R. 


PERNS. 

A PRETTY  STOVE  FERN. 

The  Lindsaea.,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given, 
is  one  of  a large  family  of  Maidenhair-like 
Ferns,  from  which  they  differ,  however,  in 
being  without  the  polished  black  stems  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  Maiden-hairs  (Adiantums).  A 


.A  good  stove  Feni  (Lindsaea  cultrata). 


description  of  the  frond  of  L.  cultrata  is  not 
necessary,  as  the  illustration  shows  its  character. 
It  is,  as  rule,  about  6 inches  high,  although 
on  well-grown  plants  is  sometimes  twice  that 
size.  The  colour  is  pale-green,  and  a fragrance 
is  yielded  like  that  of  the  Sweet  Vernal  Grass 
of  the  meadows  (Anthoxanthum  odoratum). 
This  odour  is  retained  for  a long  time  when  the 
frond  is  dried.  This  Llndssea  requires  a stove 
temperature,  and  therefore  comparatively  few 
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can  grow  it.  The  pots  should  be  nearly  filled 
with  drainage,  and  what  little  soil  is  used 
should  consist  of  rough,  turfy  loam,  with  a 
small  portion  of  peat  and  sharp  sand  added.  It 
is  evergreen,  and  comes  from  the  East  Indies 
and  various  of  the  Malayan  Islands. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  RECEIVED. 

A SMALL  GARDEN. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  Winder,  The  Green,  Southgate,  an  interest- 
ing photograph  of  a border  of  hardy  flowers,  but 
unfortunately,  like  many  others  we  get,  the 
photograph  is  too  light  to  make  agood  engraving. 

The  White  Liliuji  laxcifolium  in  a pot. 
— A photograph  of  this  sent  by  Mr.  Harris,  The 
Gardens,  Dcune  Park,  Horsham,  shows  a 
splendid  plant  of  L.  lancifolium  in  a pot.  Mr. 
Harris  writes:  “The  plant  was  grown  by  a 
working-man,  Mr.  Edwin  Langford,  The  Carfax, 
Horsham.  Seventeen  years  ago  he  planted  one 
bulb  in  a 6-inch  pot,  and  from  that  time  it  has 
never  been  disturbed,  merely  shifting  it  into  a 
larger  pot  every  three  years.  It  has  now  forty 
stems,  some  of  which  are  carrying  eighteen 
blooms,  the  total  number  of  blooms  on  the  plant 
being  over  two  hundred.  The  plant  is  6 feet 
6 inches  in  width,  which,  considering  that  it  is 
never  under  glass,  is  creditable,  as  it  always 
stands  outdoors  without  any  protection  what- 
ever. He  keeps  it  in  the  backyard  of  his 
cottage.” 

A SMALL  TOWN  GARDEN. — Mr.  De  Femex, 
74,  Ockendon-road,  Islington,  sends  us  several 
photographs  with  the  following  interesting  note  : 
“These  photographs  I send  to  show  what  can 
be  done  in  a small  London  garden  not  miles 
from  St.  Paul’s.  They  show  to  what  a large 
size  Fuchsias  can  be  cultivated  in  a London 
atmosphere.  The  standards  are  quite  5 feet 
6 inches  to  6 feet  high. 

Tobacco-plants. — Two  photographs  from 
Mr.  H.  H.  D’Aeth,  Winton  House,  Salisbury, 
are  of  Nicotiana  gigantea  and  N.  affinis.  The 
plants  are  used  in  contrast,  the  larger-leaved 
N.  gigantea  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  the 
fragrant  ivory-white  flowered  N.  alfiuis  outside. 
They  make  a pretty  picture.  N.  gigantea  grew 
12  feet  high. 

The  ViCTORtA  Plum  in  Scotland. — An  inter- 
esting photograph  of  the  Victoria  Plum  comes 
from  Mr.  S )tt,  Callanden,  Perthshire,  with 
this  note  : “ o ust  as  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  has 
become  the  Rose  of  Scotland,  having  taken  so 
kindly  to  its  soil  as  to  be  seen  floweiing  in  such 
luxuriance  in  that  country  as  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  elsewhere,  so  has  the  Victoria  Plum 
become  the  dessert  Plum  north  of  the  Tweed. 
No  other  variety  bears  such  constant  crops.  The 
illustrcation  is  of  a young  tree  grown  against  a 
stone  dyke  in  a somewhat  bleak  part  of  Perth- 
shire, near  the  famed  Trossachs.” 

An  arch  of  Roses. — A charming  picture,  as 
shown  by  a photograph  from  Mr.  Bridgman, 
Black  Hall,  8evenoaks,  Kent,  is  of  a Rose-arch, 
embowered  with  flowers.  One  would  like  to 
see  such  beautiful  features  in  many  gardens. 

TomatoEcS. — A photograph  of  a cluster  of 
Tomatoes  comes  from  Mr.  Stead,  The  Cottage, 
Norton  Manor,  Isleworth,  with  this  note : 
“Tlie  variety  represented  is  equally  good  for 
either  early  or  late  cultivation.  I have  grown 
it  with  four  other  kinds — IficldGem,  Earliest  of 
All,  Hackwood  Park  Prolific,  and  The  Peach — 
but  I consider  this  kind  is  the  best.  It  came 
from  France.” 

The  Wellingtonia.  — We  Iiave  received 
from  Mr.s.  Louisa  Wakeman-Newport,  Sand- 
bourne,  Bewdley,  a photograph  of  a fine  tree  of 
the  Wellingtonia,  in  Mr.  Kenneb  Frere’s 
garden,  Cotlands,  Sidmouth.  The  tree  was 
planted  in  1858,  and  this  year  measures  62  feet 
6 inches  high,  the  circumference  of  the  stem  a 
yard  from  the  ground  being  16  feet,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  lower  branches  lit)  feet. 


13C9.— Keeping  frost  out  of  a conservatory. 
— A single  Beatrice  stove  will  not  exclude  more  than  about 
10  deg.s.  ol  frost  from  a hou»e  12  feet  by  8 feet.  Two  would 
probably  suffice,  with  a covering  of  some  kind  over  the 
roof ; but  much  depends  upon  aspect,  local  climate,  &c.— 
B.  0.  R. 

1381.— A span-roofed  greenhouse  — 

Such  houses  as  this,  in  which  the  sides  are  con- 
structed of  wood,  are  not  so  warm  and  weather- 
proof as  those  with  brick  walls,  nor  can  a high 
temperature  be  so  successfully  maintained  in 
them.  I should  advise  you  to  line  the  inside  as 
v/ell  as  the  outside  with  boards,  and  fill  up  the 


spaces  between  with  dry  sawdust,  which  is  an 
excellent  non-conductor.  Two  rows  of  4 inch 
piping  all  round  would  then,  I think,  enable 
you  to  maintain  a temperature  of  about  60  degs. 
in  almost  any  weather,  and  this  is  sufficient  for 
all  ordinary  purposes.  The  boiler  you  describe 
would  heat  this  length  of  piping  (about  110  feet) 
well,  even  with  a small  or  quiet  fire. — B.  C.  R. 


RULES  FOR  OORRaSPONCBNTS. 

Qaestlons.  — Qtutrieii  and  answers  art  inserted  in 
aAEDSNiNQ/Ve«  of  charge  if  correspondents  foUo^o  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  urritten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  o/ 
OARDBNiNa,  S7,  Southampton-strect,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Puelisukr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  desigrtation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  GARDSNiNa  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  cf  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( wl  ich,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  b: 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
'he  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  GARDEKiMe 
should,  mention  the  number  in  which  they  a.ppeared. 

1388. — Capers.— I have  a large  bush  laden  with  Capers. 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  when  these  should  be  picked, 
and  what  should  be  done  with  them  ? — E.  M.  B. 

1389. -Lent  Lily  bulbs. -WUl  Lent  Lily  bulbs  do 
in  a basin  filled  with  pebbles,  in  the  same  way'  as  the 
Sacred  Lily?  And  what  about  watering  them  ? — L.  F.  B. 

1390. — Treatment  of  Nut-trees.— Will  •'  Cob- 
nut” kindly  say  how  he  treats  his  Nut-trees  as  regards 
pruning,  and  also  a few  general  notes  will  be  welcome  ? — 
An  Inquirer. 

1391. — Sliowinpr  Potatoes. — Any  hints  upon  ex- 
hibiting Potatoes,  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  dwarf  Kidney  Beans, 
and  the  best  varieties  (two  of  each)  will  ho  welcome.  I 
wisli  to  have  all  the  vegetables  ready  for  show  the  second 
week  in  .\ngnst.— Uiciiaru  Geooiieoan. 

1392. — Free 3las  and  Ixia.s  in  a room.— Has  any  - 
one succeeded  in  growing  Freesias  and  Ixias  wltliout  the  aid 
of  citheragreenhouseor  cold-frame,  as  I see  one  or  the  other 
is  usually  recommended,  hut  I have  neither  ? I could  keep 
tliem  in  a room  where  there  is  no  fire,  or  grow  them  where 
there  is  one  every  day.  Both  rooms  have  a south-western 
aspect. — Tunii'. 

1393— Rai’9  Carnations  or  Pinks.— Can  any 
re-ader  tell  me  anything  about  the  following  kinds  ?— lUrs. 
Pye,  Miss  Boirdnian,  George  Boardman,  Defiance,  Miss 
Kobiiison,  and  II.  Peter  Millinger.  They'  are  called  Car- 
nations by  a man  who  has  sent  me  ciiUings  of  them,  and 
he  describes  them  as  well-known  sorts  ; but  I can  find  no 
account  of  them. 

1391.— Early  and  late  flowers  for  cutting.- 1 
am  anxious  to  have  a continuous  supply  of  hardy  cut- 
flowers,  and  shall  be  glad  of  information  as  to  the  best  early 
and  late  kinds  to  grow  ? Apart  from  bulbs,  which  are  the 
best  perennials  to  flower  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and 
again  in  September,  October,  and  November  (if  any)? 
Which  are  the  best  early  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums 
to  flower  in  the  open?  Can  anyone  rccomincnd  a cheap 
pr.wlical  hook  on  the  culture  of  flowers  suitable  for 
cutting  ?— Rustic. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  ojf'er  addUionoJ 
advice  on  the  various  sui'Jecls, 

139,1.— Weed-killers  CO.  0.  IF.  CnUr/H).— We  have 
not  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  dangerous componnd 
mentioned  to  advise  ; hut  the  answer  to  “ A.  Ogle  ” may 
assist  y on. 

1390.— Exhibiting  flower.g  ('/?.  aeoyhegun).—Il 
all  depends  upon  the  society.  Tliere  is  no  hard  and  fast 
rule ; hut,  as  a rnle,  there  are  separ.ite  classes  for  the 
flowers  mentioned,  certainly  Dahlias. 

1397. — Aralia  flowering  (F.  B.,  West  Meath).— vfc 
presume  you  mean  A.  Sielioldi.  It  is  not  unusual  for  this 
to  flower,  and  in  mild  southern  gardens  especially  will  pro- 
duce a iirofusion  of  its  creamy-white  bloom. 

1398. — Musks  (Onaesby).— You  should  let  your  Musk 
die  down  now  by  keeping  it  rather  dry  at  the  root.  A 
cold-frame  or  cold-house,  where  the  frost  is  excluded,  suits 
it  well.  It  will  start  stronger  after  the  new  year  opens  if 
rested  now. 

1399. — Tomato  Ifleld  Gem  (Wm.  Bentley).— This 
variety  is  probably  a local  seedling,  and,  if  so,  y ou  would 
get  the  desired  information  from  growers  in  the  locality 
where  it  was  raised.  In  this  district  Ifleld  Gem  is  not 
grown,  but  it  may  be  in  the  North. 

1400. — Planting  Lllium  auratum  (J.  JY.,  Dids- 
iiariy),— Much  depends  upon  the  soil  and  Hie  position  of 
the  garden.  In  a warm  soil  one  may  get  better  results  by 
planting  at  this  season.  If  the  ground  i.s  poor  plant  the 
bulbs  in  lighter  soil,  and  cover  them  with  fine  coal-ashes, 
or,  what  is  better,  Cocoa-nut-filirc,  during  the  winter.  A 
safe  plan  is  to  place  them  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a cold-frame, 
cover  them  over  and  plant  out  with  a ball  early  in  the 
spring  into  good  soil. 


1401. — Carnation  cuttings  ('Depmeedk— The 
cuttings  of  Carnations  are  very  slow-rooting,  and  yours 
will  no  doubt  in  time  prove  successful.  On  no  account  let 
the  soil  remain  wet,  as  they  will  rot  off  wholesale.  Drip 
and  a wet  soil  are  the  two  chief  causes  of  failure. 

1402. — Runner  Beans  ia  winter  (Leyton).— 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  keeping  the  Beans, 
they  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed  in  the  spring;  hut  if 
you  wish  for  fruiting  plants  in  spring  you  must  force  them. 
If  this  is  wliat  you  desire,  we  will  give  you  the  necessary 
information. 

1403. — Rare  Carnations  (Depressed).  — All  tlio 
kinds  named,  we  believe,  are  not  Carnations  at  all,  liut 
Pinks,  chiefly  ihe  fancy  or  self  kinds.  One,  at  least,  we 
know  is — namely,  Anne  Boley  n— one  of  the  most  popular 
of  its  class,  the  flowers  deep-rose,  with  dark  centre,  and 
produced  freely. 

1404. — Pyracantha  not  fruiting  ('7'.  I.  B.).—in 
all  probability  you  prune  the  plant  too  much,  but  give  no 
particulars.  If  you  prune  it,  leave  it  alone  iu  the  future, 
and  you  will  be  rewarded  with  abundant  flowers.  The 
Pyracantha  is  very  free- blooming,  even  under  apparently 
adverse  conditions. 

1405.  — A coke-crusher  (In  reply  to  1352).— Any 
ironmonger  will  supply  this.  It  is  especially  suitable 
where  there  are  small  boilers,  as  it  breaks  the  coke  of  a 
uniform  size,  which  does  away  with  the  danger  of  the  fire 
burning  hollow.  The  heat  is  well  extracted,  too,  from  the 
fuel,  because  of  the  uniform  size  of  the  coke. 

1406. — Tomatoes  not  ripening  ('AiidrieL-The 
fruits  that  have  received  check  from  severe  cold  or  frost 
would  be  better  removed  from  the  plants  and  placed  on 
dry  shelves  in  a warm-house  to  ripen.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  give  the  plants  heat.  Small  fruits,  not  much  exposed, 
may  swell  and  colour,  but  they  will  not  be  very  large. 

1407.  — Dressing  land  (I.  P.  P.J.— The  land  having 
been  dressed  with  lime  should  now  be  ready  for  fairly 
decayed  farmyard  manure,  and  place  it  at  a good  d-ptli, 
as  if  in  close  contact  with  the  tubers  it  promotes  a scabby 
growth.  I should  add  that  heavy  land  is  better  for  being 
now  dressed  with  lime,  and  give  manure  in  the  spring,  but 
not  to  excess. 

1403.  — Olirysanthemum  Charles  Davis 
(iliari/eW).- Early-formed  buds  of  this  Japanese  sport 
from  Viviand  Morel  always  develop  primrose-yellow 
blooms,  later  formed  buds  giving  the  rosy -bronze  tint  spoken 
of.  I daresay  the  bloom  of  the  latter  colour  is  higher  up 
on  the  plant  than  the  yellow  ones.  From  the  remarks 
made  “ Markfield  ” will  see  that  the  blooms  he  has  are 
true  to  name,  and  therefore  not  anything  new. — E.  M. 

1409. — Chrysanthemums  late  (River  View,  Ber- 
U'iek). — The  only  way  in  which  I can  account  tor  llie 
unusual  lateness  of  the  plants  showing  bud  and  colour  is 
that  they  were  pinched  too  late.  If  this  has  done  for  the 
last  time  later  than  the  end  of  June  that  circumstance 
would  account  tor  their  backwardness.  Keep  the  plants  in 
a cool-house,  as  near  the  glass  as  possilile.  Avoid  exciting 
t.liein  witli  strong  stimulants,  and  wait  patientlj'. — E.  M. 

1410. — Stephanotl.s  floribunda  after  flower- 
ing (A  iVorice).— Keep  the  plants  moderately  dry  at  the 
roots,  and  in  a temperature  5 degs.  to  10  degs.  lower  than 
when  growing.  Remove  or  cut  away  at  this  time  surplus 
growth,  and  restart,  fay,  in  February,  striking  the  young 
shoots  witli  an  heel  or  small  portion  of  the  old  bark. 
Select  strong  shoots  4 inches  to  6 inches  long,  and  put  three 
cuttings  round  the  side  of  a pot  flllsd  witli  sandy,  peaty 
soil,  and  ill  bottom-heat,  or  under  a bell-glass  iu  a warm 
bed. 

HU.— Contents  of  soil-pit  for  Roses  (J.  S., 
Castle  Bromwich).— No  ■,  on  no  account  make  the  garden 
a nasty  niamire-hea|)  by  emplying  such  matter  on  the 
Roses.  There  is  far  too  much  of  this  kind  of  thing  done. 
One  wants  to  smell  the  Roses,  not  the  manure.  Even  in 
summer  mulchings  of  manure  offend  the  nostrils  when  the 
bushes  are  covered  with  sweet-smelling  blossom.  Amateurs 
seem  fond  of  giving  heavy  and  quite  unnecessary  doses  of 
liquid  and  other  stimulants,  then  wonder  why  the  trees  or 
plants  die. 

1112.  — Climbers  for  a dead  Pilbert-troo 
(Madox). — The  best  climbers  for  the  purpose,  the  soil  being 
stiff  lo.am,  are  the  free-growing  kinds,  sucli  as  Clematis  in 
variety,  of  which  .laokmani  Princess  of  Wales  is  the  best  ; 
also  get  the  pretty  0.  vilalha,  or  Traveller's  Joy,  Ampclopsis 
(Virginian  Creeper)  in  variety,  Jasmines(the  white  and  the 
yellow  nudillorum).  Honeysuckles,  and  the  Vine.  The 
Roses  are  beautiful,  such  as  Crimson  Rambler,  or  Paul's 
Carmine.  Failing  tliesc,  some  ol  tlie  evergreen  species,  or 
Rosa  sempervireus. 

1113. — Labour  for  a garden  (I.  F.  P.).— Much 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  crop  grown  in  the  frames  and 
house,  such  plants  as  Tomatoes,  Cucumliers,  or  cpiick- 
growing  crops  requiring  more  laliour  ; also  if  the  garden  is 
doulile-cropped.  A garden  given  ordinary  attention — tliat 
is,  fair  culture,  coukl  ho  worked  with  the  labour  named  ; 
but  there  also  is  to  be  considered  tlie  kind  of  soil,  lieavy 
land  requiring  more  laliour.  But  iiresuming  the  garden  is 
in  good  condition  and  the  gardener  understands  liis  work, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  the  work  in  the  time 
named  with  a little  help. 

1414.— Genistas  (Onnesi.i/).- You  should  have  cut 
your  Genistas  back  considerably  after  they  ceased  to  flower 
last  spring,  and  as  soon  as  they  liad  pushed  out  fresh 
shoots  they  should  have  been  repotted,  and  set  out-of- 
doors  on  a coal-ash  bed,  and  kept  well  watered  throughout 
the  summer.  Tliey  strike  readily  from  cuttings  of  the 
softwood  in  spring,  and  soon  make  good  plants,  if  pinched 
to  keep  them  well  branclied  at  the  base.  Veronicas 
require  similar  treatment  to  Genistas,  and  they  would 
have  been  much  healthier,  and  held  their  foliage  better,  if 
they  had  been  out-of-doors  from  May  until  October.— J.  G. 

1115.— Various  queries  (A'odi'cc).— Without  seeing 
a specimen  of  the  Pelargonium  we  cannot  help  you. 
Possibly  the  soil  is  at  fault,  or  too  much  water  has  been 
given.  ' The  Carnations  and  Picotees  evidently  rotted  off 
because  the  soil  was  too  wet.  The  “Geraniums”  and 
Cinerarias  are  too  near  the  glass  or  too  much  shaded, 
hence  their  leggy  growth  and  failure  of  the  flower-buds  to 
develop.  Your  failures  appear  to  us,  but  the  information 
given  is  not  very  explicit,  to  result  from  too  much  water, 
shade,  and  poor  soil.  You  must  read  Gardening  careful:,, 
every  week,  especially  the  weekly  calendar  of  operations, 
and  send  questions  when  you  are  in  any  difficulty. 
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1416. — Treatment  of  Schubertia  grandl- 
nora  (A.  B.). — Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew,  who  has  had 
great  success  with  it,  wrote  in  the  Gcirdcti  this  note  upon 
it : “ When  it  is  remembered  that  seed  sown  in  gentle 
bottom-heat  in  January  and  grown  on  under  the  most 
ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  will  become  by  Septem- 
ber a plant  bearing  more  than  twenty  trusses  of  bloom, 
from  four  to  nine  flowers  in  each  truss,  one  cannot  but 
hope  the  Schubertia  will  not  again  go  out  of  cultivation. 
In  its  own  country  it  flowers  during  seven  months  of  the 
year,  rivalling  in  this  point  also,  as  it  does  in  colour,  size, 
and  scent,  the  Stephanotis.  As  the  introducer,  or  re- 
introducer, of  this  beautiful  plant,  through  the  kindness 
of  a friend  in  South  America,  I should  be  glad  if  its  merits 
became  more  widely  known.”  The  best  soil  for  the  plants 
is  good  turfy  peat,  containing  plenty  of  vegetable  fibre  and 
sufficient  sand  to  keep  it  porous.  If  not  attended  to  well 
in  the  matter  of  syringing  dailv  during  the  growing 
season,  they  are  liable  to  get  infested  with  red-spider  and 
thrips,  otherwise  these  insects  do  not  usually  trouble 
Schubertias.  If  mealy-bug  affect  them,  the  plants  should 
be  laid  on  their  sides  and  syringed  freely  with  insecticide  ; 
repeat  the  application  until  they  are  quite  clean. 

1417. — Propagating  the  Stag’s-horn  Pern.- 
How  do  you  propagate  this  Fern?— 1.  F.  B. 

***  This  Feni  is  uicrcased  hu  means  of  division^  2‘>^tHng 
the  plants  in  the  spring,  and  keeping  thcniwann  and  close 
aftencards  till  established. 

— Pea-bugs. — I should  be  glad  to  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  Pea-bugs  ?— I.  F.  B. 

There  arc  several  kinds  of  maggots  called  Pea-hugs, 
which  in  some  seasons  do  much  )niscliief.  Growing  the 
crop  onjrcsh  soil  is  the  best  remedy,  anddusting  with  soot 
is  a preventive. 

1^1‘J- — Pansy-seo  i, — Whii  Ji  is  the  best  course  to  adopt 


Pentstemons  in  win- 
ter.—wiii  Verbenas  saved  through  the  winter  be  valuable 
for  next  year  ? Mine  have  not  been  pegged  down,  but  are 
very  tine.  !a  it  necessary  to  lift  Perennial  Phloxes  and 
Pentstemons? — No  Namk. 


with  Pansy-seed?  Shall  I dry  and  keep  it  (ill  next  March, 
and  plant  the  seedling's  in  cold-frame?  District,  North 
Liverpool?— J.  W.  N. 

It  is  noiv  too  late  to  sow  this  with  anti  success,  so 
better  store  iti  a dry  place,  ami  sow  in  February  inat;entlc 
heat,  or  in  March  or  beyinnimj  of  April  in  a cold-frame. 

1420. — Old  “Geraniums”  in  winter.- Cannot 
old  ‘'Geraniums”  be  kept  through  the  winter  by  han"-in>r 
them  up  ?— A Constant  Reader. 

“ Geraniums”  may  be  kept  in  a cellar  and  huny  up 
in  a rather  dark  place,  safe  from  frost.  Do  not  cut  them 
about  at  all,  but  leave  pruning  until  the  sprimj.  Of  course, 
the  best  way  ts  to  keep  the  plants  tn  2tots  in  a greenhouse 
or  window,  and  do  not  give  too  much  water. 

1421. — Cominellna  coelestis  (Blue  Spider- 
wort)  in  winter. — Kindly  tell  me  how  to  keep  Com- 
melina  ccelestis  during  the  winter  ?— El  Jael. 

Though  this  blue-floioered  }>lant  is  hardy  enough  in 
many  southern  districts,  where  the  soil  is  well  drained,  it 
IS,  as  a rule,  better  to  lift  the  roots  and  treat  mueh  the  same 
as  Dahlias,  except  that  the  tubers  of  this  Commelina  being 
much  smaller,  they  require  water  occasionally.  Keep 
them  in  boxes  filled  with  soil  in  a 'place  safe  from  frost. 

1422. — Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa  Lucilia;)  — 
Is  Chionodoxa  (Glory  of  the  Snow)  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  the  clim.ate  of  Braemar,  Upper  Deeside,' Aberdeen- 
shire, over  1,100  feet  above  sea  level,  with  dry  gravelly  soil, 
short,  though  sometimes  hot,  summer  and' long  winter? 
And  should  it  be  planted  like  other  bulbs,  which  flourish 
here.  Tulips  and  Daffodils,  in  the  late  autumn  ?— J H 
Staples,  Braemar,  N.B. 

*.*  This  delightful  little  bulb  is  quite  hardy.  Plant  in 
masses  to  .get  the  effect  of  its  slarni  blue  white-centred 
fhwers.  Plant  now,  because  it  should  have  been  planted 
in  September. 

1423. — Green  carpet  for  Daffodils.— What  would 
form  a good  dwarf  green  carpet  for  Daffodils,  as  lieavv 
rains  splash  up  the  soil,  and  disfigure  the  flowers  ? Would 
Parsley  answer  the  purpose  ? — T. 

We  hoqie  you  will  not  ijrow  Parsley  in  such  a place 
for  there  are  many  beautiful  tufted  plants  to  form  a 
groundtwrk  fur  Daffodils,  and  the  flowers  gain  by  con- 
■'^^"•5'''!/  Saxifrage  {S.  hyqm'oides), 
and  Uerniarui  glabra  are  three  good  things,  especially  the 
two  former.  The  dwarf  Daffodils,  as  the  little  Narcissus 
minimus,  minor,  and  nanus  'require  assistance  of  this 
kind  more  than  the  taller  forms. 

1424. -Substltute  for  turf  in  walled  and 
shady  corner, — There  is  a G-foot  wall  on  west  side  and 
a rockery  on  the  north,  and  the  space  has  been  turfed 
three  times  in  a year,  hut  seeds  have  been  sown  without 
success.  Is  there  any  stromr  .Moss  or  similar  plant  which 
will  grow  in  this  damp,  sunless  corner,  and  how  should  the 
soil  be  treated?— II.  M. 

***  the  Mossy  Saxifrage  would  make  a verdant 

carpet  for  years.  The  little  Sandwort  (A  renaria  balearica) 
also  loves  such  a situation,  but  it  does  not  make  quite  so 
dense  a carpet.  All  that  is  necessary  with  either  of  them 
is  to  loosen  the  surface,  if  the  soil  be  very  hard,  and  press 
the  little  tufts  down  upem  the  soil.  If  these  fail  the 
ground  might  be  covered  with  Ivy.  ’ 

1425. - Old  fashioned  shrubs  and  flowers.-l 
have  lately  builtacottage-residence  of  XVlIth.  eenturystvle 

stone  walls  first  floor,  red-brick  walls  upper  floor,  Bath- 
stone  mulhoned  windows,  with  small,  leaded  lights,  and 
r90f  covered  «uth  red  tile.  I shall  be  glad  it  someone  will 
kindly  suggest  the  names  of  a few  hardy,  old-fashioned 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs  that  I inav  plant  now  in  open 
space  in  front  of  house.  25  feet  by  40  feet.  S W W asnect 
sandy  soil,  about  300  yards  from  sea-shore,  and  somewhat 
exposed  to  west  winds,  save  for  the  protection  afforded  by 
4-feet  boundary  wall  ?— WESTOx-suPER-ilARB.  ^ 

hou6e  the  Myrtle  and  Lemon-acented  Verbena  would 
pcrhapsthrive,  aod  fill  the  garden  with  fragrance.  Hardy 
Fuchsias,^  such  as  gracilis,  coccinea,  ylubusa,  Iticcartoni. 
and  microphglla,  will  be  almost  certain  to  do  well 
Monthly  Hoses  and  Lavender  are  charming  in  combina- 
tion, whilst  Carnations  and  Pinks  are  essentially  old- 
las  uonedfiowers  that  are  always  healthiest  and  happiest 
when  they  have  sea  air.  Irises  and  Poeonics  will  also 
succeed.  Other  things  might  be  mentioned,  but  with  the 
amount  of  space  at  command  it  will  not  be  possible  to  plant 
many  things.  ^ 


1 ou  canjiot  up  the  Verbenas  and  keep  them  over  the 
winter  but  they  are  troublesome  to  preserve  in  health, 
beiny  liable  to  mildew.  The  best  way  is  to  sow  seed  in 
I'ebriiary  and  you  can  get  it  in  separate  colours,  which 
are  trathfiUly  reproduced.  Soto  in  gentle  warmth, 
i eiennim  Phloxes,  usually  called  herbaceous,  are  quite 
hardy,  but  Pentstemons  often  get  killed  in  seveie  winters 
It  IS  always  well  to  have  young  plants,  but  you  may  lift 
yours,  and  keep  over  the  winter  in  a frame. 

1427. — Improving  a clay  soil.— I intend  to 

improve  my  garden  ground  this  autumn,  it  being  heavy 
clay  soil,  ready  for  growing  flowers  in  it  next  year.  Will 
someone  kindly  advise  me  how  to  proceed  ? Would  chalk 
and  manure  dug  intc^it  be  suitable  ?— Beulah  Hill. 

V Give  a good  dressing  of  chalk,  sand,  or  road  qrit  of 
any  kind,  also  burnt  earth  or  wood-ashes,  but  not  ordinary 
manure.  The  main  thing  with  heavy  soil  is  to  deal  with 
It  in  fine  weather,  or  more  harm  than  good  may  result 
from  trampling  on  such  soils  when  saturated  with  water 
as^  they  are  at  present.  Get  your  dressing  on,  and  then 
dig  up  the  soil  as  roughly  as  jiossible,  so  that  the.  frost  may 
pulverise  it,  and  in  spring  it  will  be  ready  for  flowers.  Break 
the  soil  down  ivhen  fairly  moist,  not  wei.—j.  G. 

1428.  --Laying  out  a small  garden.— I should 

he  much  obliged  if  anyone  could  help  me  to  lay  out  my 
front  garden.  1 1 is  at  present  a plot  of  G rass,  with'  a border 
about  3 feet  wide  round  three  sides,  in  all  about  18  feet 
square.  There  is  a low  wall  ou  either  side,  dividin"  it 
Dorn  the  next  gardens,  and  a railing  towards  the  road 
The  border  next  the  house  t should  like  to  plant  so  .as  to 
partially  hide  the  kitchen  window,  but  not  so  as  to  darken 
the  room.  My  object  is  to  plant  the  garden  at  little 
expense,  and  so  as  to  be  permanently  tidy.- Cambridoe- 

SIIIRE. 

f cannot  do  better  than  carefully  read  the  article 
A fima.ll  Garden,”  in  Gardknino,  Nov.  J.  It  is  a 
descriqition  of  a garden  similar  to  the  one  you  want  advice 
upon. 

1429. — Morello  Cherries  for  profit.— Are  these 
(- berries  profitable  to  grow  in  quantity?  What  is  a fair 
av  erage  price  per  pound,  and  do  they  realise  more  when 

kept  as  late  as  possible  before  sending  them  to  market? 

Alfred. 

„ Ves,  they  are  a profitable  crop  when  well  yrowii,  hut 
the  .fruit  must  be  very  fine  to  command  a good  price. 

! hey  are  retailed  in  the  South  of  Fnqland  at  slvtience  per 
lb.,  the  grower  getting  about  .four  shillings  pier  dozen  lb. 
It  would  dejiend  entirely  on  the  locality  whether  it  would 
pay  tn  keep  them  back  late  or  semi,  to  market  as  soon  as 
ready.  If  there  is  a good  local  demand  it  probably  would 
l>ay  to  retard  them.  But  if  you  send  to  Covent-yarden  or 
at  any  market  at  a distance  the  chances  are  that  if  over- 
ripe they  would  he  worthless,  as  they  would  bruise  in 
transit.— J.  G.,  Gosport. 

1430. — Forcing  Seakale.— I should  like  to  know 

whether  1 can  force  Seakale  without  using  pols,  and  if  so 
how  to  set  about  it  ?— C.  L.  or.., 

, Do  you  wish  to  lift  the  Seakalc-rnots  and  force  them 
indoors,  or  to, force  them  inthe  grnundl  During  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  the  former  is  the  best  method,  biU 
towards  the  spring  the  latter  is  the  simplest  and  best  plan. 
In  the  .former  case  boxes  of  any  convenient  size  way  be 
emjAoycd  in  place  of  pots,  coveriny  them,  unless  a Mush- 
rmm-shed  or  other  dark  place  is  made  use  of,  with  other 
inverted  boxes  of  the  same  size.  In  the  opien  ground  the 
croivns  may  be  covered  with  boxes  or  baskets  of  almost  any 
size,  surrounding  them  with  fermenting  manure,  or  drive 
in  some  stout  stakes  on  each  side  o.f  a row,  nail  some,  boards 
roughly  along  the  sides  and  over  the  top,  and  bank  up  well 
with  hot  manure. — B.  C.  H. 

1431. — Bush  Apple-trees.— I want  bush  Apple- 
trees,  sure  bearers,  to  produce  large  Apples  to  cook  and 
eat  all  the  year  round,  the  fewer  sorts  the  better.  Will 
you  kindly  give  me  the  names  in  Gardening  of  the  best 
sorts  tor  the  purpose  ?— Job  Caudwell. 

*»*  The  best  sorts  for  a long  succession  and  to  grow  as 
bushes  are.  for  cooking  : Lord  Grosvenor,  Grenadier,  New 
Hawthornden,  Bismarck,  Waltham  Abbey,  La-ne’s  Prince 
Albert,  Newtown  Wonder,  NorthernGrecning,  ami  Alf/is- 
ton,  which  give  a supply  from  August  to  May,  and  if  only 
half-a-dozen  are  required  leave  out  Bismarck,  Grenadier, 
and  Newtown  Wonder.  For  dessert : Kerry  Fippin,  King 
of  Pipjpins,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Bei'nette  du  Canada,  and  Bauma'tin  Re inette  are  suitable. 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  does  not  succeed  in  all  soils,  and 
Sturmer  Pippin  may  be  added,  or  one  of  the  Bussets, 
such  as  Boston,  Brownlcss,  or  Fgremo'nt,  alt  good  keepers. 

1432. — Does  Bracken  breed  wireworm  ?— 
Will  anyone  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  Bracken  in 
place  of  straw  for  bedding  animals  and  afterwards  in  the 
garden  inform  me  if  they  have  suspected  increase  of 
vermin,  especially  of  wireworm,  to  be  the  consequence? 
Any  results  of  experience  in  the  use  of  Bracken  will  be 
welcome. — T.  R.  II. 

***  I have  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  this  material,  and 
have  never  noticed  any  appreciable  increase  of  insects,  Ac., 
to  follow  its  use.  I certainly  consider  it  inferior  to  straw- 
manure,  or  that  made  from  the  peal-Moss-Utler.  This 
probably  arises  from  its  non-absorbent  qualities  as  com- 
pared with  either  of  the  latter  materials.  But  a little  lime 
will  correct  any  tendency  to  sourness  at  once.  As  a non- 
conducting material  .for  covering  pits  and  frames,  or  pro- 
tecting tender  crops  from  frost,  dried  Fern  'has  no  equal.— 

B.  C.  R.  ■' 

1433. — Hot-water  pipes  in  a greenhouse.— I 
have  just  put  some  hot-water  pipes  in  my  greenhouse  and 
made  the  joints  with  rope  and  white  lead,'  rammed  in 
lightly,  and  finished  with  pure  Portland  cement ; but 
most  of  the  joints  leak  slightly.  Would  you  tell  me  if  I 
can  remedy  this  without  remaking  the  joint?— Lee. 

We  expect  yon  did  notuseenuughcement,  as  even  an 
inch  of  this  mate  rail  properly  put  in.  will  make  a qjerfectly 
sound  joint : hut  it  must  be  quite  fresh  and  “ quick,”  or  it 
is  useless  for  this  work.  1 have  sometimes  cured  joints 
that  leaked  but  slightly  by  thi  owing  a little  fresh  dry 


cement  on  to  the. faulty  sjmt  time  after  time,  dabbing  it  on 
With  the  fingers  between  each  apgilication.  If  this  'will  not 
do  you  had  better  jtick  out  the  cement  now  with  a fine 
Hard  chisel  ami  remove  enough  of  the  qmcking  to  allow  of 
a good  inch  of  cement  being  -jmt  in.  Work  this  in  well 
with  a bit  o.tjlat  wood,  and  smooth  it  off  with  the  fingers 
finishing  off  with  a little  dry  cement.  * 

1434.— Best  Tomatoes  for  early  market 
crops.— I shall  be  glad  to  know  which  are  the  two  best 
lomatoes  togrow  for  very  early  crop  for  market,  taking 
into  consideration  these  three  points — \iz.,  earliness, 
market  value,  and  average  weight  of  fruit  per  plant?— 
Alfred. 

.*•*  Probably  the  finest  Tomato  in  cultivation  is  Perfec- 
tion, and  very  fine  also  is  Ilackwood  Park;  but  many 
market  growers  still  grow  a selection  of  the  Old  Red,  the 
.fruits  of  excellent  colour  and  shape,  provided  care  is  taken 
in  saving  seed  .from  good-shaped  fruit.  Market  value 
vanes  greatly  with  the  season,  but  rules  high  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  and  then  rapidly  declines.  The  weight  o f 
crop  icoidd  depend  in  a great  measure  on  the  skill  of  the 
ciUtivator,  but  would  increase  as  the  days  lengthened, 
r ejv  croqysare  so  inveh  influenced  by  the  amgunt  of  sun- 
shine as  Tomatoes.  During  the  summer  of  1S93  enormous 
VoIP, ^ A To?n«toc.s  were  grown  with  very  little  care;  but  in 
IH.fU  the  most  skilful  cultivators  were  bafiled  by  the  want  of 
sunshine. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Coke-crusher.— WiW  the  correspondent  who  inquires 

about  coke-crusher  kindly  send  his  address  ? El  Jael. 

—Can  you  send  a plant  in  bloom,  as  it  is  very  difticult  to 
judge  of  the  merit  or  beauty  of  a flower  from  mere 
description.  Miltonia. — You  had  better  consult  some 
simple  hook.  “ Orchids,”  by  Watson  & Bean  (Upcott  Gill, 
Ktraiid,  W.C.)  will  siiit  .you. L.  L. — Possibly  second- 

hand copies  of  the  “ Dictionary  of  Gardening  ” are  scarce 
bometimes  a friend  is  willing  to  part  with  one  at  a reduced 
price,  or  j ou  can  pick  one  up  chcaj)  at  a second-hand 
bookstall.—  J.  Reilly. — We  do  not  quite  understand 
.your  question  ; but  possibly  you  will  get  what  you  want 
from  Messrs.  Pearson,  Chilwell,  Notts. Nil  Dcsperaii- 

name  of  the  Orchid  is,  we  should  think, 
Miltoma  Phalainopsis,  hut  it  is  rather  hard  to  say  from 
such  a poor  drawing.  The  variety  of  Calanthe  vestita  you 
mention  is,  no  doubt,  a good  one.  ft  has  a name  one  can 

rely  upon. Putty. — We  do  not  answer  questions  on  this 

subject  in  Gardening. G.  S.  R.— You  will  get  all  the 

information  you  require  in  the  “English  Flower  Garden” 

iMurray,  Albemarle-street.) A Lover  of  Flowers.— The 

English  name  of  the  Goat’s-heard  is  Spiraea. Norfolk. 

Any  good  hardy  bulb  nurseryman  would  supply  the 
Sterubergia,  and  for  the  hardy  Azalea  seedlings  you  cannot 
do  better  than  apply  to  Mr.  Anthony  'Waterer,'  Knap-hill 

Woking. J.  Menzie.—The  result  of  the  competition  will’ 

be  published  in  Gardening. Stermas.— You  can  get  the 

Variegated  Aspidistra  at  any  good  nurserj'. U.  P.  M. 

Caithness,  N.B.,  and  Plumbago,  and  L.  E.  L.,  Ireland  — 
Next  week. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Names  of  plants.— Rcmlcr,  (7s*.— Names  next 

Pyrethrura  parthenium. C.  R — 

One  of  the  many  forms  of  Aster  Novi-Belgi.  There  are  so 
niany  and  so  much  alike  that  it  is  impossible  to  name 
them  from  a few  blooms. L.  Mosely,  //asfiims.— Un- 

fortunately, the  Orchid-flowers  were  spoilt.  It  was  im- 
possible to  name  them.  Please  pack  another  bloom  care- 
fully m a little  Moss. 

Names  of  fruit.-ff.  //.-The  fruits  were  not  in 
good  character.  1,  Is  probably  Pitmaston  Duchess,  a very 
small  fruit ; 2,  Old  Colmar ; 3,  Marie  Louise ; 4,  The 
^ecmien  was  not  sufficiently  characteristic  ; 5,  Pitmaston 

Duchess  : 6,  Beurr6  Capiaumont ; 7,  Swan’s  Egg. C. 

Amfrf.— 1.  Comte  de  Lamy  : 2,  Forelle,  one  of  the  most 

beautiful  of  Pears  for  colour. R.  R.  S'.— The  big  Pear  in 

Uie  tin  box  is  Beurre  Hardy  ; the  other  fruits  were  rotten. 
One  must  have  a good  specimen  of  each  kind  to  name  it 
correctly  —Rev.  S.  W.  Watkin.—l,  Autumn  Bergamot; 

2,  omall  fruit  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  ; 3,  Beurre  Clairgeau. 

- — W.  G.  W.— Unfortunately,  the  fruit  was  so  much 

damaged  that  it  was  impossible  to  name  it. W.  N. 

Woodcock.— Pear  Calebasse. Lover  of  Garde,i.—i,  Is 

Brown  Beurr6  .*  but  the  other  fruits  were,  unfortunately, 
too  shrivelled  to  determine  their  correct  names.  Shrivel- 
ling  IS  the  result  of  gathering  them  before  they  ai-e  ripe. 

f ■ L*-— 1,  Brown  Beurre  ; 2,  Beurre  Bose  ; .'J,  Probably 

Umtouhtedly  Vicar  of 

VVinkfaeld,  a stewing  Pear. W.  A.  A.— Unfortunately, 

the  fruits  were  not  in  very  good  character.  1,  Impossible 
to  name  from  the  specimens  sent ; 2,  Apple  Five-crowned 
Pippin ; 3,  Probably  Sturmer  Pippin ; 4,  Pear  Beurre 
d Amanlis ; 5,  Pear  Autumn  Nelis ; C,  Cannot  tell  from 
specimen. 

Catalogues  received.— Rippirasrafe’s  OU  Warming 

otoveSf  (VC. — Albion  Lamp  Company,  Birrain,2;ham. 

drees,  Roses,  Fruit-trees,  A-c.— Little  .and  Ballantyne, 
Carlisle.  ? 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

1435.— Orpington  cock.— Will  someone  kindly  teU 
me  if  a rose-comb  Orpington  cock  is  too  heavy  a bird  to 
run  with  Indian  Game  and  Orpington  Langshan  pullets  ? 

I am  told  a smaller  breed  of  bird  would  'suit  better.— 
Orpington. 

1115.— Po-wls  losing  their  feathers.— 

I quite  agree  witli  “ Doulting  ” that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  110  Fowls  of  all  ages 
in  one  run  25  feet  by  13  feet  ; but  it  is  possible 
in  houses  and  runs  combined  covering  no  more 
than  that  space  to  succeed  with  them.  My  Fowls 
have  no  further  liberty,  and  have  been  so  housed 
in  varying  nuniliers  for  the  last  two  years.  I am 
also  of  the  same  opinion  as  “ Doulting,”  that 
where  practicablemore  freedomisof  great  advan- 
tage ; but,  unfortunately,  others  like  myself 
have  to  do  the  best  they  can  in  a limited 
area. — IV.  S.  A.,  Guerme'y. 
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ROSES. 

A DOZEN  TEA  ROSES  FOR  THE 
OUTDOOR  GARDEN. 

Those  who  visit  the  Rose  shows  and  select 
from  the  j^remier  stands  exhihited  the  varieties 
they  propose  to  grow  often  commit  an  error. 
They  are  almost  sure  to  select  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  and  one  or 
two  others  which  are  perfectly  enchanting  in 
colour  of  bloom,  but  poor  growers  under  the 
best  of  outdoor  treatment.  Roses  to  make 
pictures  in  the  garden  must  be  good  on  all 
ywiiits — hardy,  vigorous,  ami  free  in  growth  and 
blossom.  All  who  can  grow  them  — and  few 
there  are  who  cannot— sliould  give  special 
jirominence  to  the  Teas.  In  their  lovely  tornia, 
S'lft  and  varied  Lints,  sweet  and  delicious  odours, 
they  give,  generally  speaking,  full  and  complete 
satisfaction.  .Tune  is  the  |)inverhia.l  month  of 
Roses,  and  in  that  period  of  time,  and  during  a 
great  part  of  July,  many  types  compete  for 
popular  favour.  But  the  bright  arrayed  hosts 
of  summer  Roses  soon  march  past,  the  Teas  and 
a few  related  to  them  alone  are  left  to  flower, 
and  if  these  ai-e  neglected  then  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  fairest  flowers  is  absent  from  the 
garden.  The  'J'cas  awaken  in  .lime  with  the 
other  Ro.ses,  ami  they  can  hold  their  own  in 
early  summer.  But  they  do  not  cease  in  beauty 
then.  Throughout  the  autumn  they  bloom 
freely  and  incessantly  till  sharp,  severe  frosts 
repress  their  energy  and  freedom.  Grow  them 
well  in  the  best  place  in  the  garden,  and  for 
four  months  of  the  year  they  are  a source  of 
interest,  changing  from  week  to  week,  hut 
always  healtliy  and  picturesque.  To  have 
pretty  pictures  in  the  garden,  however,  avoid 
a.  collection.  Better  by  far  is  it  to  have  six 
or  twelve  kinds  only,  and  twelve  plants  of 
each,  than  to  have  the  same  number  of  plants  in 
as  many  varieties.  Then  plant  them  closely,  so 
that  the  bushes  meet  when  in  full  growth,  and 
hide  the  ground.  In  this  way  the  Roses  I 
recommend  will  not  fail  to  make  handsome 
hushes,  clothed  with  ample  foliage  and  rich 
blossoms. 

Marih  Van  Houtte  is  one  of  the  very  host, 
and  really  much  more  vigorous  than  many  of 
the  supposed  hardier  Hybrid  Perpctuals.  It 
makes  a large  bush,  oftcu  a yard  high  and  as 
much  through,  blooms  freely  and  long,  always 
opens  well,  and  its  flowers  are  exquisite  pale 
lemon  colour,  flushed  with  pink  in  a pretty  way 
when  grown  outside.  Anna  Ollivier  is  a very 
characteristic  Rose,  having  urn -shaped  buds, 
which,  when  cut,  open  in  water  better  than 
those  of  any  other  kind  I know.  It  has  a close, 
erect  habit,  but  makes  a large  hush.  Mine. 
Hoste,  of  a pure  pale  yellow,  is  decidedly  the 
best  yellow  Tea  Rose  in  cultivation,  good  in 
constitution,  stout  and  dwarf  in  growth,  hold- 
ing up  erect  its  matchless  flowers,  which  are 
very  large  and  handsome.  Hon.  Edith  Gifford 
is  the  largest  and  most  compact  Tea  Rose  in 
cultivation,  and  though  producing  flowers  full 
enough  for  exhibition,  always  opens  well.  It  is 


flesh-white,  a lovely  and  delicate  tint,  the 
flowers  coming  in  trusses. 

Dr.  Grill  is  a little-known  Rose.  I have 
given  it  in  my  selections  to  friends,  and  they 
invariably  write  back  that  they  have  got  all  the 
kinds  but  Dr.  Grill,  which  the  nurserymen  can- 
not supply.  The  reason  is  that  this  kind  was 
introduced  privately,  and  not  being  a show 
Rose  the  trade  growers  have  paid  little  heed  to 
it.  For  grouping  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest, 
strongest,  and  best,  quite  unlike  any  other  Rose 
grown  in  gardens.  It  hears  flowers  of  lovely 
form  and  colour  and  delicious  fragrance.  It 
varies  in  shades  of  pink  and  rose,  suffused  with 
indescribable  coppery  tints. 

Madame  Lamhard  is  always  first-rate,  but 
especially  charming  in  autumn,  when  its  flowers 
appear  so  different  in  colour  tliat  one  might 
think  it  was  sporting  into  two  or  three  distinct 
forms.  This  is  natural  to  lire  varietj',  and 
vvhelher  the  flowers  are  of  a uniform  rosy  shade 
or  of  a coppery  tint  they  are  alway  s good  in 
shape  and  open  well. 

SonvENiR  d’un  Ami  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
ITince  must  he  taken  together.  'I'he  lirst  is  a 
very  old  garden  Rose,  having  been  grown  now 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  a charming  sight  it  is 
to  see  huge  bushes  covered  witli  pendent 
globular  rosy  flowers.  Some  object  to  its  droop- 
ing habit,  but  it  is  rather  a welcome  variation, 
and  has  other  advantages  when  rain  is  heavy, 
for  ( he  flowers  jirotcct  themselves.  'The  second 
kind  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  first  in  every- 
thing but  the  colour  of  the  flower,  which  is  of 
a pure  creamy-white.  Jules  Finger,  in  colour 
salmon-rose,  never  fails  to  give  its  very 
handsome  flowers  in  quantity.  Rubens,  again, 
is  a very  old  kind  ; hut  it  is  not  superseded,  for 
it  comhines  a good  strong  habit  with  free  and 
lovely  blossoms  of  a most  delicate  shade  of 
eream-white,  suffused  with  flesh-pink,  shading 
to  rose.  It  is  one  of  the  first  to  commence  bloom- 
ing, and  among  the  last  to  cease.  Madame 
Charles  is  a very  much  improved  Madame 
Falcot,  and  quite  the  best  of  that  type,  so  long 
in  the  bud,  large  and  handsome  in  bloom,  free 
and  persistent,  and  in  growth  highly  attractive 
with  young  shoots  of  a reddish-purple  colour. 
The  flowers  are  deep  apricot-yellow,  and  often 
as  rich  in  colour  as  the  popular  climbing  kind 
W.  A.  Richardson.  Last,  but  not  least,  I 
include  a Rose  that  hardly  anyone  knows,  namely 
Marie  d’Orleans,  and  sent  out  about  10  years  ago. 
It  is  an  extra  stout  grower,  armed  formidably 
with  big  spines,  and  twice  a j’car  the  bush 
is  covered  with  clusters  of  rich  Mossoms. 
Its  flowers  are  very  full,  containing  a great 
number  of  petals,  which  reflex  at  the  sides,  and 
are  pointed.  The  handsome  buds  are  of  a rosy- 
crirnson  hue,  but  when  fully  open  the  flowers 
become  of  a softer  but  clear,  rosy  shade. 

These  are  not  named  in  the  order  of  merit.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  so.  The  full 
beauty  of  Roses  will  never  be  seen  when  each 
bush  stands  apart  from  its  neighbour.  I said 
above  plant  them  closely.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
grow  them  well,  because  once  planted  in  good 
soil,  they  should  not  be  dug  amongst,  fresh  food 
being  given  by  surface  dressings.  Of  the  kinds 
enumerated,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Dr.  Grill,  Anna 
Ollivier,  Marie  d’Orleans,  and  the  two  Souvenirs 


need  not  ho  planted  farther  apart  than  2 feet, 
whilst  Edith  Gifibrd  will  do  with  only  1 foot 
between  each  plant  ; it  then  makes  a wonderful 
display  of  flowers.  The  other  kinds  may  he 
planted  at  any  convenient  medium  between  the 
distances  given  above.  A.  H. 


Roses  for  a greenhouse.— I am  erectiirg 
a lean-to  greenhouse  with  boarded  bottom  in 
place  of  bricks,  10  feet  by  11  feet,  10  feet  high 
at  back,  and  am  anxious  to  grow  Roses  for  sale 
(cut  Vrlooms).  I have  a Man'chal  Nicl  and 
\V.  A.  Richardson  on  the  wall  at  present  in  the 
open,  about  10  feet  high,  and  are  six  years  old. 
Can  lliey  be  shifted  about  3 feet  to  enclose 
them  in  the  greenhouse  ? Also  1 should  he  glad 
if  some  kind  reader  will  give  me  the  names  of 
some  Climbing  Roses  suitable  to  grow  in  same 
house  for  the  [impose  of  giving  cut  blooms,  and 
Mliether  it  is  lii'st  to  plant  in  [iota  or  grow  in 
border  s '1 — Fi.ora  Bourn  k. 

I think  you  will  find  it  much  better  to 
[iiuchase  fresh  [ilanls.  The  Mauichal  Niel  and 
VV.  Allen  Richardson  are  too  old  to  move  safely, 
and,  if  I read  your  query  rightly,  they  at 
present  stand  in  a sheltered  corner  formed 
by  your  house.  I much  prefer  to  grow  climbers  in 
large  pots.  They  can  then  be  more  ethoiently 
ripened,  and  one  can  use  liquid-manures  to  better 
advantage.  When  the  soil  becomes  more  or 
Ics.s  sour  a considerable  portion  can  he  removed 
and  replaced  witli  little  trouble.  Besides  the 
two  sorts  yon  name  I would  grow  Climbing 
I’tiTe  (Ics  Jai'dins,  Rcinc  Marie  HeiiricUc, 
L’ldeal,  and  Climbing  Niphetos,  all  in  pots. 
Grow  them  upon  tire  lines  recently  [lointed  out, 
and  summer  prune  after  they  have  flowered. — • 
I>.  U. 

13IG.— Constant  and  free  flowering 
Fosea  fJ.  It.). — Yes,  the  Crimson  Rambler  is 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  I think  it  will 
please  you.  Einilie  Dupuy,  too,  is  an  excellent 
grower,  and  very  hardy  ; the  colour  of  the 
flowers  a clear  but  pale  fawn.  Boii<[uet  d’Or  is 
an  improved  form  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and 
equally  hardy.  A very  pretty  cherry-red,  witli 
distinct  spots  of  white  in  centre  of  each  petal, 
will  be  found  in  Brunnert  Fridolin.  A showy' 
bright  carmine,  which  blooms  as  freely  and 
continuously  as  a China  Rose,  is  Progress,  and 
another  bright  crimson  suitable  for  your  pur  pose 
would  be  Waltham  Climber  No.  3.  — R.  U. 


Tlie  Gladwyn  (Iris  hetklissima). — Tliis 
plant  is  very  useful  for  clothing  dry  banks,  or 
for  any  position  under  the  shade  and  drip  of  tall 
trees.  Its  foliage  is  very  good,  and  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  is  especially  bright  and 
effective.  The  blooms  are  of  a dull  colour,  and 
are  hardly  noticed  in  the  summer  when  there 
are  so  many  brighter  flowers  to  attract  attention. 
The  seed-pods  are,  however,  at  this  period  of 
the  year  very  bright  and  showy,  either  on  the 
plant  or  in  a cut  state  in  the  house,  as  the 
pods  burst  open,  and  curling  back,  disclose  the 
bright  coral  berries,  which  adhere  firmly  to  the 
pod.  They  last  a long  t ime,  and  I may  add  that 
the  foliage  also  is  long- lasting,  even  without  any 
water,  as  it  will  dry  off,  and  still  retain  a fresh 
appearance. — .James  Groom,  Gosjiort. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

A good  deal  of  attention  is  required  to  keep  this  house 
gaj'  and  in  good  condition  from  this  on  to  the  end  of 
February.  At  the  present  time  the  house  is  very  bright 
with  Chrysanthemums  of  the  most  beautiful  and  varied 
colours,  and  I shall  have  Chrysanthemum  blooms  at 
Christmas,  as  I hive  a lot  of  plants  of  Lady  Trevor 
Lawrence,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  others  waiting  in  a cool- 
house  till  there  is  room  for  them.  Then  a good  stock  of 
cuttings  will  be  required.  Bulbs  of  all  ‘kinds  should 
have  been  potted,  and  becoming  on  slowly,  but  ready  for 
the  impetus  which  the  introduction  into  heat  will  give 
them.  Freesias  that  were  potted  in  August  will  now  be 
getting  very  strong,  and,  if  required,  might  have  a tem- 
perature of  55  degs.  to  help  them,  and  others  will  be 
coming  on  for  succession.  Cinerarias  of  the  first-sown  lot 
will  be  coming  into  bloom.  The  w'orst  feature  of  these  is 
their  tendency  to  get  attacked  by  insects.  Arum  Lilies, 
again,  are  subject  to  insects.  During  the  probationary  or 
growing  season  I group  those  plants  liable  to  insect 
attacks  as  much  as  possible  together,  and  fumigate  occa- 
sionally. They  are  then  kept  clean  without  much  trouble, 
and  no  other  plant  is  injured  by  the  smoke.  Both  Cine- 
rarias and  Cyclamens  just  coming  into  bloom  would  be 
benefited  by  having  liquid-manure  once  a week  or  so. 
Plants  do  not  require  so  much  water  now,  especially  in  cool- 
houses — two,  or  the  most  three  times,  a week  will’ be  often 
enough  to  water  most  things.  Of  c'ourse,  where  a constant 
watch  is  kept  upon  the  plants,  if  anything  requires  water 
it  will  be  given  ; but  good  judgment  in  watering  is  very  ne- 
cessary for  the  next  two  or  three  months  ; never  water  any- 
thing till  it  is  required,  and  then  well  moisten  the  soil. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  ver}'  bright  now  in  a greenhouse. 

I grow  doubles  mostly  for  cutting.  I never  have  too  many 
scarlets  ; Raspail  is  very  free.  The  Ivy-leaved  section 
is  very  useful  for  winter  cutting.  Where  light  and  warmth 
are  given  the  plants  will  grow  and  flower  all  winter. 
They  are  beautiful  in  baskets  in  the  conservatory, 
but  the  temperature  must  not  fall  much  below 
50  degs.  to  obtain  plenty  of  blossoms.  These  and 
F.  V.  Kaspail  are  very  useful  for  covering  back  walls 
of  house,  such  as  vineries,  &c. 

Stove. 

Bouvardias  will  flower  freely  in  a cool-stove,  and 
in  a temperature  of  dO  degs.  or  so  there  is  warmth 
enough  to  keep  up  a succession  of  blossoms.  And 
this  is  important  where  fresh  flowers  are  required 
for  cutting  almost  daily.  One  of  the  successful 
planis  for  cutting  almost  all  the  year  round  is  Jas- 
minum  gracillimum.  It  will  flower  more  or  less  in 
comparatively  small  pots,  but  to  obtain  a good 
harvest  of  sweet  blossoms  plant  out  in  a bed  of  loam 
and  peat,  made  porous  with  charcoal  and  sand.  A 
fairly  porous  bed  permits  of  liquid-manure  being 
given  freely,  and  this  not  only  gives  size  and  fra- 
grance to  blossoms,  but  encourages  growth,  and  the 
more  growth  in  a reasonable  way,  the  more  bloom. 

The  summer -flowering  climbers,  Allamandas, 
Dipladenias,  &c.,  will  now  be  kept  drier  at  the  root 
to  ripen  the  wood.  Stephanotis  fioribunda  freely 
flowers  more  after  a little  starving  treatment  in 
winter,  and  the  same  treatment  suits  the  Hoyas. 
Gardenias  will  bear  all  the  heat  and  moisture  they 
are  likely  to  have  now  to  push  out  their  blossoms. 

Weak  soot-water  and  a little  Ichtheinic  guano  will 
be  useful  now  to  most  of  the  winter-flowering  plants. 

Plants  for  table  decoration  are  improved  if  the  pots 
are  draped  with  Maiden-hair  Ferns  and  Mouses. 
Panicum  variegatum— a pretty  Indian  Grass— and 
Tradescantias  albo-vittata  and  multicolor  are  useful 
for  covering  pets  and  draping  baskets.  They  give  a 
tasteful  finish  to  the  pots  when  required  for  the 
rooms.  When  there  is  a dearth  of  blossoms  out- 
side, the  stove  will  be  bright  and  fresh  with  many 
flowers.  Now  G5  degs.  will  be  high  enough  at  night. 
Regulate  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  to  suit 
the  temperature. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

If  the  indoor  fernery  has  been  shaded  with  summer 
cloud  or  whitening  and  size,  have  it  washed  off  now,  as 
rerns  will  bear  all  the  sunshine  we  shall  have  during  the 
winter,  especially  if  the  plants  are  required  for  furnishing 
or  to  supply  fronds  for  cutting.  Plants  in  .small  pots  in  a 
warm-house  still  require  watering  freely.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  grow  a good  many  of  the  hardy  sorts,  such  as 
Pterises  and  common  Maiden-hairs,  to  save  the  choicer 
kinds  where  much  decorative  work  has  to  be  done.  Then 
many  Maiden-hairs,  especially  of 
such  beautiful  varieties  as  Farleyense,  the  fronds  of  which 
are  so  charming  in  large  vases.  In  working  up  a stock  of 
this  and  any  other  Fern  which  does  not  produce  fertile 
fronds,  it  is  best  to  divide  comparatively  young  plants,  as 
the  centre  crowns  of  old  specimens  sometimes  fail  to 
grow,  or  if  they  do  move  the  growth  is  always  weakly.  A 
good  many  of  the  stove  Ferns  may  be  grown  in  a night 
temperature  w’hich  at  no  time  exceeds  60  degs.,  and  on 
1-^  harm  will  be  done  if  the  thermometer  falls 

a httle  lower.  I make  it  a rule  always  to  save  spores 
whenever  they  can  be  obtained  from  good  varieties.  Ferns, 
like  other  things,  can  be  improved  by  a careful  selection  of 
the  seed  parents. 

Early  Grapes. 

In  forcing  pot-Viues  it  is  more  important  to  give  as  long 
a rest  as  possible  than  to  work  up  the  temperature  by 
degrees.  In  a general  way,  too,  pot-Vines  are  often 
worked  in  connection  with  Pines  or  other  forcing  things 
where  the  temperature  cannot  be  lowered  to  suit  the 
\ines.  Vines,  in  good  condition  for  forcing,  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  60  degs.  soon  show  signs  of  movement,  and 
if  the  after-treatment  is  right,  no  bad  effects  are  seen  from 
the  start.  Sluggish  Vines  may  be  made  to  break 
quickly  by  twisting  the  canes  till  the  movement  is  felo 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  cane.  Bending  them 
down  or  tying  them  back  will  move  the  back  eyes.  If 
there  happens  to  be  a bed  of  leaves  in  the  house,  plunging 
the  pot  will  cause  them  to  head  strongly  ; and  if  the  pots 

* In  cold  or  northern  diatricis  the  operati<^  referred 
to  under  ‘‘  Garden  Wofrk”  rr^y'he''done  froyn' ten  dajh  to 
(i  fortnight  laterr  than  in  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


are  left  in  the  leaf-bed,  the  roots  will  soon  work  into  the 
decarinj'  leaves,  and  both  bunches  and  berries  will 
benefit  from  the  wider  root-run. 

Window  Gardening. 

Amonff  flowering  plants  adapted  for  room  culture  noware 
Cyclamen,  Primulas,  Dwarf  (late  struck)  Chn'santhemums, 
and  Heaths.  I have  had  a Slipper  Orchid  (Cypripedium) 
in  flower  in  a warm  room  for  more  th  in  a month  at  a time, 
which  is  generally  as  long  as  one  cares  to  be  with  the 
same  plant  in  flowering. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

In  preparing  ground  for  Roses  do  not  forget  the 
manure.  Use  it  liberally,  and  trench  up  the  ground  deeply. 
Do  not  plant  standards  too  deep.  In  planting  Dwarfs  or 
Manetti,  look  over  them  closely  and  remove  any  buds, 
or  stems,  or  roots  of  stocks,  and  then  bury  the  stock 
beneath  the  surface.  Suckers  on  worked  Roses  are  a very 
great  nuisance,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  their  presence 
indicates  carelessness  in  the  preparation  of  the  stocks 
Tea  Roses  are  more  grown  now  than  they  used  to  be  a few 
years  ago,  and  the  number  of  Teas  planted  might  still  be 
increased.  Make  the  soil  for  Teas  a little  lighter,  and  raise 
the  beds  a littleahovethenatural  level,  especially  where  the 
land  is  heavy.  If  Tea  Roses  are  grown  for  cutting,  it  will 
be  better  not  to  have  the  beds  too  large,  as  constant 
treading  over  the  beds  for  the  blossoms  will  make  the 
soil  close  and  generally  sour  and  pasty.  I am  in  favour  of 
grouping  the  Roses,  say  half-a-dozen  plants  of  Catherine 
Mermet,  the  same  number  of  Bouquet  d’Or,  and  so  on,  or 
if  one  had  plenty  of  room,  instead  of  half-dozens,  have 
twenties  or  more,  as  one  cannot  have  too  many  of  tlie  beet 
Tea  Roses.  Find  them  a sheltered  place,  make  the  soil 
good,  and  plant  large,  bold  groups  of  each  colour.  In 
making  improvements  involving  the  alteration  of  levels, 
avoid  steep  banks,  or,  if  there  must  he  banks,  do  not  turf 
them  over  unless  the  slope  is  very  long.  Even  then  these 
banks  would  be  better  planted  with  some  low  green-leaved 
shrub  that  would  cost  but  little  to  keep  it  iu  order.  Try 


Ncttlc-ieaved  Bell  flower  (Campanula  celtidifolia). 


round-leaved  Laurels,  Berberis  Aqiiifolium,  the  common 
Broom,  &c. 

Fruit  Garden. 

In  gardens  where  the  Codlin-moth  has  been  destructive 
to  the  Apple  crop,  some  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  wingless  females  climbing  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
A good  many  years  ago,  before  the  grease-bands  were 
suggested,  it  was  a common  tiling  in  some  districts  to 
wrap  hay-bands  round  the  stems  to  form  a hiding-place 
for  the  larvge  of  the  moth.s,  and  when  the  winter  was  over 
take  off  the  hay-bands  and  burn  them.  It  was  a common 
practice  also  to  limewash  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  this, 
no  doubt,  had  a benefloial  influence  upon  their  health  and 
cleanliness.  Those  who  wish  to  adopt  any  scheme  for 
destroying  the  larvje  of  this  moth  must  lose  no  time,  and 
if  grease-hands  are  used,  take  care  the  grease  does  not 
touch  the  bark  of  the  trees.  I know  several  instances 
where  damage  has  been  done  by  rubbing  grease  on  the 
trunks,  and  more  lime  might  be  used  with  advantage.  Do 
not  delay  pruning  Peaches  and  other  fruit-trees  under 
glass.  Peaches  and  other  fruit-trees  in  pots  will  do  very 
well  in  the  open  air  till  January,  but  the  pots  must  be 
sheltered  with  long  litter.  They  may  be  placed  on  some 
impervious  bottom  in  a group  and  surrounded  by  litter, 
some  of  it  being  permitted  to  come  a little  way  over  the 
rim  of  the  pots  when  frost  sets  in.  Any  trees  such  as 
Plums  or  Cherries,  which  were  attacked  last  summer  with 
insects,  especially  the  Black  Aphis,  might  be  syringed  now 
with  a strong  solution  of  Sunlight  soap,  with  a wineglass- 
ful  of  parafBn-oil  added  to  each  gallon.  This  makes  both 
a cheap  and  good  wash. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Forcing  may  begin  in  earnest  now  where  there  are  the 
necessary  conveniences.  The  most  important  crop  forced 
at  this  season  and  onwards  till  spring  are  Asparagus, 
Seakale,  and  Rhubarb.  These  are  all  easily  worked  where 
there  is  a good  supply  of  strong  roots  .and  plenty  of  heat. 
In  country  places  a good  deal  of  forcing  is  done  on  the  old 
hot-bed  system.  In  many  placesthe  leaves  lie  thickly  about 
the  group'd  "gnd  t!bSt  nothing  e'xc'opt  the  lahtmr  of  getting 
together,  and  leaves  mixed  wiih  an  eqiul  bulk  of  stable- 


manure  make  the  best  of  all  hot-beds.  Beds  about  4 feet 
high  if  properly  put  together  will  do  well  for  all  kinds  of 
forcing.  There  is  no  fear  of  overheating,  and  after  the 
heap  has  laid  long  enough  to  get  warm  the  beds  may  bo 
made  up.  Trench  and  manure  ground  for  sowing  or 
planting  with  Asparagus  next  spring.  The  best  lime  to 
plant  Asparagus  is  in  April,  but  the  ground  should  be  got 
ready  now  or  very  shortly.  Parsnips  and  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  keep  best  in  the  ground,  but  all  other  roots 
should  be  lifted  and  stored  away  safe  from  frost.  I never 
recommend  anyone  to  plant  Peas  at  this  season  unless  the 
garden  is  warm  and  sheltered  and  the  soil  deep  and  well- 
drained,  but  every  garden  should  have  the  early  border  for 
such  things.  Asparagus  beds  may  now  be  top-dressed  and 
squared  up,  but  there  is  no  sense  in  banking  them  by 
digging  deep  trenches  on  each  side,  as  is  sometimes  done. 
Lettuces  and  Endives  which  are  full  grown  must  be 
protected  on  the  first  indications  of  frost.  If  frozen 
through  they  soon  die.  E.  Hobd.w. 


THB  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  Novem- 
ber 17t.h  to  November  24th. 

Made  up  hot-heds  for  forcing  Asparagus.  The  beds  will 
be  filled  with  four-year-old  roots  as  soon  as  the  heat  is 
steady.  I generally  plant  these  beds  with  early  Potatoes  as 
the  Asparagus  roots  are  taken  out,  and  they  also  come  in 
useful  for  forcing  Lettuces  and  Radishes,  as  a considerable 
amount  of  warmth  remains  in  the  beds  after  the  Asparagus 
comes  out.  I have  occasionally  taken  two  crops  of 
Asparagus  out  of  the  same  frames,  a second  lot  of  roots 
being  placed  in  the  frames  as  soon  as  the  first  lot  is 
removed.  Planted  several  dozen  strong  roots  of  Seakale  in 
Mushroom-house.  A succession  may  be  kept  up  by  plant- 
ing a fresh  lot  of  roots  every  fortnight  or  so.  I also  force 
the  Rhubarb  in  the  Mushroom -house.  Strong  clumps  are 
lifted  without  much  cutting  of  the  roots,  and  a few  planted 
close  together  in  any  part  of  the  Mushroom-house.  The 
insterstices  between  the  roots  are  filled  in  with  fine  soil, 
and  a good  watering  is  then  given.  Up  to  the  present  1 
have  used  no  artificial  heat  for  Mushroom-house,  the  heat 
from  the  beds  being  sufficient  to  keep  up  a temperature 
of  55  degs.  or  so,  which  is  high  enough  for  winter.  Moved 
a lot  of  Azaleas  into  heat.  Deutsche  Perle  flowers  earlv 
without  much  forcing,  and  the  flowers  are  useful  for 
cutting.  The  plants  also  are  charming  for  the  rooms 
where  no  gas  is  burnt.  They  make  beautiful  tabje  plants 
tor  a change.  A few  Spirasas  and  Lily  of  the  t^alley  also 
have  been  placed  in  heat.  Tea  Roses  with  well-ripened 
wood  have  been  placed  in  a house  where  a night  tempera- 
ture of  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  will  be  kept  up.  Roses  will 
bear  more  heat,  but  hard  forcing,  I think,  takes  too  much 
out  of  them  and  the  flowers  are  not  so  fine  or  so  sweet 
Roses  lifted  up,  say  in  October,  are  useful  for  late  blooms 
under  glass,  but  should  not  be  forced.  Pruned  Grape 
Vines  in  second  house  at  this  season.  As  fast  as  the  houses 
are  cleared  of  Grapes  the  Vines  are  pruned  ; in  fact,  the 
work  is  generally  begun  before  the  bunches  are  all  cut,  by 
shortening  back  the  bearing  laterals,  one  half  the  pruning 
to  be  finished  when  the  Grapes  are  all  cut.  Planted 
another  hatch  of  standard  Briers  for  budding.  I do  not 
care  tor  tall  standards,  £0  nothing  is  left  longer  than  4 feet, 
and  many  are  only  3 feet ; the  ground  has  been  well 
manured  and  trenched.  It  is  no  use  half  preparing  land 
for  Roses,  and  the  Briers  will  occupy  the  ground  a couple 
of  years.  Rearranged  a lot  of  Pears  on  wall.  The  trees 
have  been  planted  about  eight  or  nine  years,  and  were 
overlapped  with  branches.  They  had,  in  fact,  been  planted 
too  close  with  the  view  of  filling  the  wall  quickly.  A 
third  of  the  trees  have  been  removed  to  another  wall,  and 
the  remainder  re-arranged  so  as  to  be  about  18  feet  apart, 
to  which  space  they  will  be  confined. 


A NOTE  ON  BELL-FLOWERS. 

Altiiodgii  the  Bell-flotver.s  (Campanulas)  are 
very  pretty  and  sho'wy  when  in  flower  many  of 
them  are  only  in  bloom  for  a very  short  time, 
and  therefore  they  should  not  be  put  in  beds 
very  near  the  house,  or  important  places,  but 
rather  in  the  wild  garden  or  tne  shrubbery. 
Some  of  them  are  pretty  in  Crass,  if  anyone  cares 
to  put  them  there,  as  the  kind  illustrated. 
Among  the  Grass,  of  course,  any  kind  is  pretty, 
but  some  of  the  best  kinds  are  grandis,  nobilis, 
and  persicifolia.  We  should  strictly  separate 
the  strong-growing  herbaceous  kinds  that  grow 
in  the  hedge  or  copse  from  the  alpine  kinds 
that  grow  on  the  liighest  rocks. 


A good  stove  for  conservatory.— In 

reading  G.vrdexing,  I constantly  come  across 
queries  as  to  the  best  stove  for  heating  hot- 
water  pipes  in  a conservatory.  For  some  time 
I used  a copper  gas  boiler,  but  the  consumption 
of  gas  was  so  great  I gave  it  up,  and  a friend 
recommended  to  me  a slow-combustion  stove, 
not  of  the  ordinary  pattern.  I shall  be  happy 
to  show  this  stove  to  any  reader  of  Gardening. 
I burn  anthracite  cobbles,  and  I can  keep  the 
stove  alight  for  twenty-four  hours  without 
replenishing.  It  gives  a capital  heat,  requires 
no  firing,  merely  connecting  with  hot-water 
pipes.  By  clearing  away  the  ashes  morning 
and  evening,  the  stove  may  be  kept  burning 
continuously  for  weeks.  There  is  really  no 
troujile  witliit.— John  Beenev,  20,  Chdf'sworth- 
road,  Croydon. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 

In  the  following  remarks  reference  will  be  made 
only  to  those  sorts  which  are,  strictly  speaking, 
amenable  to  greenhouse  culture.  It  is  well 
understood  by  experienced  plant  cultiv'^ators 
that  the  splendid  javanico-jasmiuiflorum  hybrids 
require  different  treatment  to  those  which  form 
the  heading  to  this  article.  These  are,  never- 
theless, equally  as  good  and  as  much  to  be 
recommended  as  the  hybrids  just  mentioned. 
Their  flowering  season,  on  the  whole,  is  during 
March,  April,  and  May,  when  they  are  grand 
objects  for  large  conservatories,  winter  gardens, 
or  lofty  greenhouses.  These  qualifications  are 
given  bearing  in  mind  that  some  of  them  are  of 
tall  growth  and  require  a fair  amount  of  head 
room.  R.  Nuttalli  is  an  instance  of  this.  The 
one  point  which  more  than  any  other  is  con- 
ducive to  non-flowering  in  this  section  of  Rho- 
dodendrons is  that  of  over-potting.  This  more 
often  than  not  encourages  wood  growth  too 
much  at  the  expense  of  flowers.  I have  noticed 
in  particular  how  absurdly  small  the  pots  of  R. 
Nuttalli  used  to  look  in  the  case  of  some  plants 
grown  by  an  experienced  hand,  but  they  pro- 
duced grand  trusses  of  flowers.  Had  these 
plants  been  too  much  encouraged  at  the  roots 
the  result  would  have  been  different,  although 
they  might  have,  on  the  whole,  looked  more 
robust  and  healthy.  These  Rhododendrons  will 
thrive  well  for  years  in  the  same  pots  provided 
the  soil  be  of  the  best  description  and  kept  at  all 
times  in  good  condition.  When  the  potting  is 
done,  it  should  be  in  the  very  firmest  manner, 
as  if  dealing  with  a specimen  hard-wooded  Erica. 
The  soil  should  be  composed  chiefly  of  peat 
which  is  full  of  fine  fibre  ; such  as  would  suit 
Orchids  would  answer.  To  this  might  be 
added  a little  fibrous  loam  of  light  character 
and  a fair  quantity  of  silver-sand.  More  often 
than  not  after  a plant  has  been  for  some  years 
in  the  same  pot  it  will  be  found  a difficult 
matter  to  remove  it  without  injury  to  the  roots. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  smash  the  pot  rather 
than  injure  the  roots.  Another  good  plan  in  some 
cases  will  be  to  soak  the  ball  well  before  potting 
afresh,  in  case  it  may  be  dry  at  the  centre. 

Potting  should  be  done  soon  after  the  plants 
have  flowered,  as  then  the  roots  will  be  very 
active,  taking  more  readily  to  the  fresh  soil. 
Only  allowasufficient  shift  to  work  down  thesoil 
around  the  bfill  ; a little  less  than  an  inch  be- 
tween the  pot  and  the  ball  will  suffice  for  this, 
or,  in  other  words,  a pot  rather  less  than 
2 inches  more  in  diameter  than  the  old  one. 
In  treating  these  Rhododendrons  after  flower- 
ing, a humid  atmosphere,  as  in  the  ease  of 
Indian  Azaleas,  is  not  essential  in  any  sense. 
What  has  rather  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  securing  of 
a short,  sturdy  growth  to  produce  flower-buds. 
Exposure  to  light  and  air  under  glass  will  tend 
to  produce  this  result,  after  which,  when  the 
young  growth  is  hardened,  the  plants  can  be 
turned  out-of-doors  for  a time  in  a warm,  sunny 
spot  not  exposed  to  strong  winds,  being  housed 
again  towards  the  middle  of  October  at  thelatest. 
With  respect  to  watering,  it  is  needful  to  add 
that  the  plant  should  not  at  any  time  suffer  ; 
the  fact  of  the  roots  being  in  .such  a confined 
compass  should  point  to  this.  When  the  plants 
suffer  from  want  of  water  there  is  a disposition 
to  cast  the  leaves  prematurely.  Those  Rhodo- 
dendrons do  not,  fortunately,  lend  themselves  to 
a formal  mode  of  training,  which  when  it  is 
attempted  is  a risky  process.  In  some  cases  it 
will  be  found  needful  to  stop  strong  shoots  ; it 
is  better  to  do  this  than  let  them  weaken  the 
rest  of  the  plant. 

Rhododendron  Countess  of  Haddington 
is  a well-known  hybrid,  first  sent  out,  I think, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Parker,  of  Tooting, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a grand  variety, 
with  flowers  of  a wax-like  substance,  blush- 
white  in  colour,  being  also  a robust-growing 
plant,  making  with  age  a fine  specimen.  R. 
iSesterianum,  a hybrid  between  R.  Gibsoni  and 
R.  Edgeworthi,  is  another  beautiful  variety,  the 
growth  not  so  robust  as  in  the  case  of  Countess 
of  Haddington,  being  somewhat  scandent ; the 
flowers  are  large,  pure  white,  spotted  with 
yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  R.  Veitchi  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  the  species  ; the  flowers,  of  great 
sub.stance,  are  pure  white  and  very  large,  with 
the  margins  crisped.  K.  Williamsi,  which  has 
not  been  in  commerce  very  long,  is  a decidedly 


distinct  and  handsome  plant,  with  large,  com- 
pact trusses  of  rather  small  flowers,  pure 
white,  the  growth  compact  and  sturdy.  R. 
ciliatum  is  a hardy  plant,  but  on  account  of  its 
flowering  during  the  winter  or  extremely  early 
in  the  spring  it  is  far  better  grown  in  pots. 
R.  Nuttalli  has  immense  flowers,  white,  suffused 
with  rose,  and  is  a grand  plant  for  lofty  houses. 
R.  Edgeworthi  is  a splendid  species,  with  flowers 
nearly  4 inches  across,  white,  suffused  with  pale 
pink,  and  extremely  fragrant.  R.  Henryanum, 
a cross  between  R.  Sesterianum  and  R.  Dal- 
housianum,  has  sweetly-scented,  pure  white 
flowers,  being  a fine  conservatoi’y  plant.  R.  Dal- 
housianum,  already  alluded  to  as  a parent  of  the 
foregoing,  should  also  be  included  ; it  is  a grand 
variety,  the  flovrers  whits,  with  a tinge  of  rosy- 
pink.  G.  H. 


UNHEATED  GLASS-HOUSES. 

In  the  South  of  England  unheated  glass-houses 
are  very  useful,  for  they  can  be  utilised  for  so 
many  purposes.  I find  them  most  valuable  in 
seasons  like  the  present  for  Tomatoes,  Roses, 
and  a host  of  other  things,  for  not  only  does 
one  benefit  by  a higher  temperature  which  a 
covering  of  glass  always  ensures,  but  you  also 
have  what  is  of  probably  more  importance  to 
tender  vegetation — viz.,  shelter  from  rough 
gales  of  wind,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  appear  more  destructive  than  actual  frost. 


The  one  thing  to  keep  in  mind  with  unheated 
houses  is  never  to  put  anything  of  a tender 
nature  in  them  from  November  until  April,  or 
the  probability  is  that  you  will  find  tliem 
destroyed  by  the  first  really  severe  fro.st  that 
occurs.  During  winter  these  structures  arc 
most  useful  for  sheltering  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  shrubs  and  plants  that  are  potted  up 
ready  for  forcing  in  the  spring,  as  the  hardiest 
plants  suffer  from  frost  when  the  roots  are  in 
pots  and  subject  to  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing. Then  there  are  many  plants  like  Veronicas, 
Laurustinus,  &c. , that  flower  during  winter  if 
only  sheltered  from  the  storms  by  glass,  and 
Chrysanthemums  that  seldom  show  much  beauty 
when  fully  exposed  to  November  fogs  are  very 
beautiful  when  kept  dry  by  a covering  of  glas.s. 
By  the  time  these  are  cleared  out  there  are 
numerous  things  ready  to  fill  the  unheated 
structure,  for  directly  the  new  year  breaks  on 
us  the  faint  gleams  of  sunshine  we  get  are  enough 
to  considerably  raise  the  temperature  of  a glass- 
house when  closely  shut  up,  and  we  start  the 
year  by  sowing  Sweet  Teas  in  little  pots.  Asters, 
Stocks,  and  many  kinds  of  annual  flowers  in 
boxes.  Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  and  any  other  kinds 
of  vegetable  seeds  that  it  is  desirable  to  get 
earl5'  for  planting  out.  It  is  surprising  how 
quickly  they  make  progress,  for  in  sharp  frosty 
weather  the  days  are  briglitest,  and  the  sun- 
rays  sti'ongest,  and  plants  that  have  made 
their  growth  in  a cold-housc  will  receive  no 
harm.  But  if  one  brought  plants  from  the 


heated  houses  and  set  them  in  the  unheated  one 
the  chances  are  they  would  be  killed.  I may 
also  add  that  salads  succeed  splendidly  in 
unheated  houses  in  spring.  Lettuce,  Radishes, 
Mustard  and  Cress  are  profitable  crops  to  grow, 
and  Rhubarb  roots,  if  lifted  about  Christmas 
and  replanted  in  the  soil  of  the  house,  will  come 
fit  for  use  long  before  the  outside  crop.  I 
have  known  many  make  a good  return  from 
Mushroom-beds  made  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
house,  as  the  shade  of  Vines,  Roses,  or  any 
other  crop  trained  under  the  glass  would  be 
rather  beneficial  than  otherwise  ; in  fact,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  uses  to  which  unheated  houses 
or  pits  may  be  put.  J.  G. , Gosport. 


1320.— A large  round  flower  tray. 
— Scilla  sibirica  and  Dwarf  Pink  and  White 
Hyacinths  will  flower  a little  earlier  than 
Snowdrops,  and  some  weeks  before  the  Crocus, 
though  the  yellow  varieties  of  these  are  earlier 
than  the  purple  kinds.  By  far  the  best  way 
to  make  a group  of  flowering  bulbs  for  room 
decoration  is  to  grow  the  plants  separately  in 
well-drained  boxes  of  light,  sandy  soil  (or 
pots)  and  then  take  them  up  just  as  the  flower- 
buds  are  opening  (and  not  before  that  time). 
Place  them,  with  all  the  sandy  soil  possible 
adhering  to  their  roots,  in  thoroughly  wet 
Moss,  which  must  be  kept  moist  with  tepid 
water.  If  placed  in  a warm  room, 
they  will  then  open  their  blossoms  to 
perfection  ; but  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  sharp,  cold  draughts  which 
are  often  let  in  upon  sitting-room  flowers 
in  the  early  morning,  when  the  neces- 
sary turning  - out  of  the  room  takes 
place.  This  is  the  common,  but  un- 
suspected cause  of  many  failures  ; for 
an  icy  blast  at  seven  o’c’oek  on  a 
winter’s  morning  is  enough  to  kill  most 
flowers  which  are  accustomed  to  shelter 
and  warmth.  If  the  plants  cannot  be 
placed  at  night  in  a warmed  greenhouse, 
they  should  be  removed  to  a bedroom, 
out  of  harm’s  way,  or  placed  on  a table 
in  a sheltered  corner,  where  they  can  be 
lightly  covered  with  one  or  two  folds  of 
new.spaper  to  protect  them  from  dust 
and  chill.  Bulbs  can  be  grown  in  the 
following  order,  groups  of  suitable 
colours  being  selected  to  place  in  the 
tray  together.  The  earliest  of  all  are 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Double  Roman  Nar- 
cissus Paper-White  (Narcissus  grandi- 
florus)  —all  of  which  can  be  easily  had 
before  Christmas  if  potted  early  enough  ; 
then  come  the  Van  Thol  Tulips,  Seilla 
sibirica.  Dwarf  Hyacinths  (white  and 
coral-pink,  such  as  Norma),  Snowdrops, 
Tulips,  Yellow  Crocuses,  Polyanthus- 
Narcissus  (Grand  Monarque  and  Soleil 
d’Or  are  both  very  fine  varieties),  taller 
Hyacinths  of  all  colours,  Campernelle  Jonquils, 
and  the  host  of  different  Daffodils  (Narcissi), 
Tulips,  &c. , which  will  flower  in  the  spring,  and 
Purple  Crocuses  with  then).  A selection  can 
easily  be  made  from  the  above  list. — I.  L.  R. 


1301.  —Dwarf  Phloxes.  — “ Wantage  ” 
asks  for  a few  Dwarf  Phloxes,  and  he  cannot 
do  better  than  get  the  following  early-flower- 
ing kinds  : P.  Miss  Lingard,  P.  Rosy  Gem, 
P.  Pearl,  P.  Mons.  Van  Houtte.  Late  ones  : 
P.  Independence,  P.  Queen  of  Whites,  P.  le 
Concile,  and  P.  Souvenir.  If  you  want  the 
alpine  varieties  for  edging,  P.  amcena,  P.  Eairy, 
P.  Vivid,  and  P.  grandiflora  are  best,  and  do 
not  grow  more  than  6 inches  high.  For  a few 
hardy  plants  you  might  try  some  or  all  of  the 
following — viz.,  Arabis,  Santolina  incana.  Cam- 
panula rotundifolia,  C.  turbinata,  Iberis  cor- 
resefolia.  Iris  germanioa,  Papaver  nudicaule, 
Meconopsis  cambrica,  QHnothcra  missouriensis, 
Hemerocallis  disticha,  Erigeron  speoiosus, 
Doronicum  Harpur-Crewe,  Mrs.  Sinkius  Pink, 
Geum  coccineum  fl. -pi  You  may  certainly 
divide  some  of  the  old  Pinks  now.  Take  them 
oft’  with  a heel,  putting  them  in  firmly  where 
you  want  them  to  flower.  Another  way  would 
be  to  cover  the  stems  over  with  sandy  loam, 
leaving  the  points  of  the  shoots  free.  They 
will  then  take  root,  and  may  be  divided  to  any 
extent  next  year. — W.  L. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  TREE  LUPINE  (LUPINUS 
ARCOREUS). 

This  most  useful  plant  is  a good  deal  neglected 
in  gardens  ; perhaps  because  of  its  shortdived 
chai-acter.  It  may  be  said  to  have  a life  of 
three  years — one  year  in  which  to  grow  to 
floweriiij^  size,  and  two  years  when  it  may  he 
enjoyed  in  its  prime  as  one  of  the  finest  bush-like 
plants  that  can  be  placed  among  large  rockwork 
or  on  rough  banks.  It  should  not  be  staked 
up,  but  allowed  to  spread  about  in  archint' 
branches,  when  it  takes  forms  that  are  highly 
picturesque  and  rather  peculiar  to  itself.  One 
such  branch  is  shown  in  the  accompanyiii'^  illus- 
tration. The  yellow  kind  is  ^ 

by  far  the  best,  the  others 
being  of  dull  ]>ile  luirplc  col- 
ours. It  is  easily  pro])agated 
by  seed  or  cuttings.  The  scent 
is  delicious,  of  a sweeter 
quality  than  that  of  the  peren- 
nial garden  Lupines,  rather 
more  like  that  of  some  of  the 
annual  kinds.  It  grows  plen- 
tifully on  the  Algerian  coast, 
about  200  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  bushes  of  it  growing  out 
of  the  rocky  soil,  seen  from 
above  against  a background 
of  the  water  of  that  wonder- 
ful colour  that  a southern  sea 
assumes  close  to  the  shore, 
form  a picture  that  can  never 
be  forgotten. 

DAHLIAS  IN  NOVEMBER. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  cut 
Dahlia  blooms  in  the  open  a.ii- 
in  such  good  cotidilion  as  (his 
season,  on  the  fifth  of  No\-cni- 
ber.  The  plants  from  which 
mine  were  cut  were  planted 
rather  late  in  suninier  under 
the  partial  shade  of  fruit-trees 
with  the  object  of  getting  late  bloi  and  tlicy 
have  answered  admirably,  for  all  llmnmii 
October  I cut  liasketsful  of  bloom  daily  from 
them.  Although  a little  of  the  top  fnluioe 
got  discoloured  by  frost  about  the  miildle  of 
tlie  month,  they  have,  now  that  mild  weather 
has  returned,  started  into  fresh  growth,  and  are 
flowering  quite  freely.  I may  add  that  they 
n<iv6  not  been  steikod  u,t  all,  but  ars,  nevertlis- 
le.ss,  splendid  plant.j,  resting  on  the  ground,  and 
do  not  get  broken  by  the  wind  nearly  so  much 
as  when  they  are  staked.  J.  (J-. 


good  rotten  stable-dung.  I do  not  think  you 
will  be  successful  with  Cauliflowers  between  the 
Peas.  Ihe  shade  will  not  do  for  them  ; they 
like  well-prepared  open  space.  Broccoli  and 
bpinach  ^ might,  but  Broccoli  will  do  the 
best.  Fourth,  for  Onions,  let  the  ground 
be  dug  deeply  at  once,  using  the  lime,  but 
uot  the  rotten  manure  till  two  or  three 
weeks  before  planting-time ; then  well  dress 
it,  using  plenty  of  soot,  with  a little  rough 
salt.  This  should  be  done  some  two  or 
three  weeks  before  planting  the  seed.  ^Vell 
film  your  ground  and  plant  1 foot  to  15  inches 
apart,  so  that  the  hoe  can  be  freely  used  as  often 
as  necessary — more  especially  so  on  foul  land. 
\ our  last  question  as  to  gas-lime  and  (juick-lime, 
my  experience  is  this — the  gas-lime  no  doubt  is 


13 18.— A neglected  garden. —First,  with 

the  heap  of  compost  you  may  use  a good  ton  of 
gas-lime,  well  mixed  together,  and  let  it  remain 
for  a inonlh  or  more  in  the  heap,  but  good  quick- 
lime is  better,  I took  half-an-acre  last  year  in  a 
similar  state  to  what  you  describe.  I ilu'^  well, 
say  15  inches  to  18  inches  deep,  with  what  I call 
a drainer’s  graft— a tool  straighter,  longer,  and 
stronger  than  a spade — well  manured  Much  horse 
and  pig-manure  and  lime.  I picked  the  Docks 
and  largest  of  Couch  out  and  burned  them  ; this 
was  done  in  the  month  of  last  Noi^ember.  I let 
it  remain  in  the  rough  till  the  first  fine  day  of 
February  last,  and  then  planted  Parsnips  and 
Carrots,  about  15  inches  apart,  in  drills,  and  I 
have  the  best  lot  of  roots  I ever  saw,  the  Par- 
snips being  I'emarkably  fine,  and  cook  well. 
Second,  for  early  Potatoes  choose  a piece  of 
the  best  ground  you  can  decide  upon  ; let 
It  be  well  ridged  up,  say  2 feet  from  ridge 
to  ridge,  in  the  best  manner  to  drain 
during  the  winter  season,  then  in  spring  ad. I a 
good  dressing  of  rotten  manure  and  fork  it  well 
in  with  the  soil,  not  planting  too  closely,  so 
that  you  will  have  the  better  chance  to  use  the 
fork  freely  when  your  Potatoes  will  be  hic'h 
enough  to  work  amongst  them.  I should  fri\-e 
them  a good  scattering  of  quick-lime,  and  mould 
it  to  them.  February  is  too  early  to  plant,  un- 
less you  have  some  means  of  savim^  your 
Potatoes  from  the  frost.  I reckon,  in 

Gloucestershire,  March  quite  early  enomdi 
even  for  the  late  sorts.  Third,  if  you  use  'ms- 
lime  where  you  intend  to  plant  Peas  in  the  early 
spring,  dig  it  in  at  once  and  let  it  remain 
in  the  rough,  but  well  m.mure  at  plaiitiim  with 


Tree  Lupine  (Lupimis  arboreus). 


much  (he  choape.st,  and  rids  the  land  of  a lot  of 
( ho  grubs  and  |icsts  in  it  ; but  for  |>lant-life  ami 
working  properties,  I prefer  quick-lime,  and  find 
it  lasts  much  longer. — A.  VV.  Jones. 

1374.— Plant  for  a house-wall.— With 

good  management  this  wall,  covered  by  eaves 
projecting  more  than  a yard,  might  be  made  a 
most  beautiful  place  for  such  delicate  climbers 
as  Ceanothus  aj-.ureus,  Glianthiis  Dampieii,  and 
many  other  charming  things,  such  as  E’assi flora 
alba  (Con.stance  Elliot),  Myrtles,  Tea-Ro^es, 
the  finest  (Jlomatis,  EscalloiiLa  macrantha,  &c., 
too  numerous  to  mention  here.  In  a less  sunny 
aspect  in  a similar  bed  Camellias  do  well  with 
all  these  things  under  a projecting  verandah 
known  to  the  writer  ; but  the  fact  is  that 
nothing  at  all  will  grow  without  a regular 
supply  of  water,  and  if  the  wall  is  to  bo  covered 
this  must  be  given  regularly  throughout  the 
summer.  As  the  bod  slopes,  too,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  an  edge  of  neat  tiles  let  into  the 
ground  about  18  inches  from  the  wall  to  keep 
the  soil  up  to  the  level — rockwork  or  even  a 
board  would  do  this  to  .some  extent— and  the 
surface  of  the  border  should  be  well  mulched 
with  leaf-mould  in  iMay  to  prevent  the  hot 
sunshine  from  injuring  the  surfaee-roots  of  the 
plants.  The  soil  in  the  border  should  be  extra 
rich  and  good,  and  this  is  an  excellent  time  to 
renew  it,  after  clearing  out  the  exhausted  soil, 
and  placing  either  stones,  tile.s,  or  boards  to 
keep  the  fresh  compost  in  place.  Any  of  the 
climbers  mentioned  above  can  now  bo  put  in, 
and  in  the  spring  temporary  climbers,  such  as 
Tropieolum  canariense,  purple  Mauraudya 
Barolayana,  pink  Lophospermum  scandens,  &c. , 
can  be  used  to  cover  the  wall  quickly  with  their 
charming  wreaths.  But  it  must  be  the  daily 
duty  of  someone  to  supply  these  plants  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  if  this  be  difficult  because 
of  the  slope  a garden  syringe  should  be  used  to 
do  this.  It  is  possible  that  a small  pathway 
might  be  arranged  just  outside  the  tiles  or  rock- 
work for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  this  border 
and  supplying  it  with  water.  It  should  be  well 
soaked  evmry  evening  in  hot,  dry  weather,  and 
never  be  alloweil  to  become  very  drj-,  or  the 
climbers  will  suffer,  their  roots  dying  away 
instjad  of  increasing. — I.  L.  R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SOME  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Tkaffoed. — Those  who  grow  the 
beautiful  light-pink  variety,  W.  Tricker,  -will 
welcome  the  appearance  of  the  above  sport.  Its 
shades  of  colour  are  salmon-pink  and  orange,  but 
it  will  doubtless  go  by  the  name  of  “Bronzj 
Tricker.”  This  newcomer  is  as  easy  to  grow  as 
the  parent,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  sorts 
for  amateurs  to  cultivate.  It  makes  a 
capital  bush  specimen,  and  in  all  cases  gives  a 
double  flower.  The  florets  are  long  and  flat, 
with  a curl  at  the  tips,  giving  the  blossom  a 
loosely  incurved  form. 

M.  Auguste  de  Lacvivier. — This  handsome 
sort  has  been  cultivated  more  than  one  season. 
The  florets  are  long,  broad,  and  flat ; they  droop 
in  an  arch-like  form,  thus  clearly  showing  the 
iqiper  surface.  The  bloom  is  large,  full  in  the 
centre,  and  particularly  striking  in  colour. 
This  may  be  described  as  a brick-red,  witii  a 
well-defined  edge  of  yellow.  The  plant  grows 
to  a medium  height,  and  has  excellent  foliage. 
The  variety  may  be  well  recommended  as  an  ex- 
hibition sort,  but  not  one  that  will  prove  satis- 
factory as  a bush  plant  to  furnish  a quantil.y  of 
bloom,  because  its  eye  or  disc  appears  when  not 
freely  disbudded. 

Pallanz.v. — Although  collections  are  by  no 
means  delicicnt  in  yellow-flowered  sorts,  this 
new  Japanese  variety  is  a first-rate  addition. 
It  was  raised  from  seeds  saved  in  Italy  by 
■Mr.  H.  Briscoe  lronsides,  udio  h;as  returned  to 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his 
favourite  flowers  cultivated  on  the  lines  that 
obtain  here.  The  colour  of  this  bloom  is  rich, 
deep,  shining  yellow,  not  unlike  Sunflower  in 
build,  but  less  drooping.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  dwarf,  and  so  easy  to  manage  that 
sooner  or  later  it  will  find  its  way  in  many 
an  amateur’s  list,  although  it  failed  to  obtain 
the  certificate  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
.Society. 

K.  Ballantine.— Certainly  this  has  size  to 
recommend  it,  and  a very  graceful,  drooping 
form  ; but  the  colour — a dark  rose-puiqile  —is 
rather  M’ashed-out.  Those,  however,  who 
like  the  huge  variety,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  will 
appreciate  this.  Nothing  is  yet  known  to 
growers  here  of  the  growth  of  the  plant,  it 
licing  one  of  the  set  sent  over  last  week  from 
France  by  M.  Calvat,  who  has  obtained  many 
handsome  Japanese  sorts  of  late. 

Reine  d’Angleterre. — Another  of  the  Gre- 
noble seedlings  of  the  gigantic  class  and  of  a pink 
shade.  But  I cannot  distinguish  any  merit  in 
the  bloom  besides  mere  size. 

Admiral  Avellan. — This  is  a rich  yellow 
variety  of  deep  build,  and  may  prove  a good 
exhibition  sort.  The  petals  are  broad,  stiff,  and 
pointed,  recurving  slightly  ; but  although  I 
noted  it  received  the  award  of  a certificate  I 
should  prefer  seeing  it  again  before  adding  it  to 
a choice  collection. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones. — Yet  another  of  M. 
Calvat’s  set.  The  bloom  is  large,  and  of  noble 
appearance.  The  florets  incurve  in  a spiral 
form,  and  build  up  full  to  the  centre.  The 
colour  is  a creamy- white,  and  the  flower  is 
remarkable  for  substance. 

Descartes. — -The  peculiar  Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  have  many  admirers,  but  there 
is  still  cause  to  call  them  a neglected  class. 
Such  bright  ones  as  that  named,  however,  are 
sure  to  be  liked,  the  colour  being  dark-red  in 
the  ray  florets,  with  a tinge  of  yellow,  and  the 
large  central  cushion  or  disc  red,  without  the 
other  tint.  Like  most  of  the  Anemone  kinds, 
this  is  a capital  grower  and  the  blooms  come 
perfect  if  cultivated  for  a quantity,  or  for  large 
specimen  flowers  by  disbudding. 

H.airy  Wonder.— When  the  hirsute-pctalled 
variety  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  was  introduced 
with  so  much  flourish  it  was  grown  by  a large 
number  of  parsons,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
failed  to  cultivate  it  successfully  on  account  of 
its  weakly  habit,  and  so  many  have  given  it  up 
in  despair  that  I will  venture  to  say  in  a few 
years’  time  it  will  be  lost  sight  of  altogether. 
When  good  specimens  are  obtained  it  is  one  of 
the  most  curiously  attractive  flow-ers  imagin- 
able and  has  the  appearance  of  white  m-ooI. 
But  as  regards  ease  of  culture  the  neM'comer  is 
excellent,  and  may  be  flowered  by  the  m rest 
novice.  The  colour  of  the  bloom  is  buff'  with 
shades  of  yellow.  It  is  large,  and  i.i  form 
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recurved,  the  hairy  appendages  on  each  floret 
being  long  and  plentiful,  making  it  a very 
striking  sort.  The  foliage  is  ample,  while  the 
plant  is  of  medium  height . 

Golden  Beauty. — I was  much  taken  with  the 
graceful  flowing  form  of  this  sort.  The  florets 
arc  very  long  and  flat,  and  have  a distinct  curl. 
The  bloom  is  not  extra  large,  but  the  colour, 
light  amber,  is  a shade  which  commends  itself 
to  the  taste  of  most  persons. 

Pbefet  Robert. — This  is  of  the  broad,  thiok- 
petalled  type,  useful  only  for  the  exhibition 
stand.  The  inside  colour  is  very  rich  purple- 
crimson,  but  as  the  bloom  in  most  cases  in- 
curves, the  silvery  reverse  is  only  seen.  It  has 
a desirable  habit,  and  will  no  douht  find  many 
admirers. 

Miss  Goschen.  — This  sort  is  one  that  will  be 
of  some  use  to  those  who  desire  extra  large  deep 
blossoms.  Its  florets  are  long,  flat,  and  twist  at 
the  tips  in  a way  that  gives  the  flower  distinct 
character.  The  colour  is  deep  golden-yellow, 
and  the  plant  of  good,  strong,  dwarf  growth. 

Florence  Ldnn. — The  old  class  of  reflexed 
Chrysanthemums  seems  so  out  of  date  through 
the  introduction  of  the  more  majestic  Japanese 
varieties  that  the  appearance  of  a new  one  of 
merit  has  become  an  unusual  occurrence.  The 
above-named  may  claim  that  distinction,  as  it 
is  a well-formed  bloom  of  medium  size,  and  of  a 
bright  purple-rose  colour. 

Sarah  Hill. — The  American  growers  favour 
the  type  of  flower  called  the  Japanese  incurved, 
but  with  few  exceptions  these  varieties  are  not 
so  highly  esteemed  here.  This  sort,  however, 
is  a deep,  heavy  flower,  and  one  that  will  prove 
telling  on  an  exhibition  stand.  The  colour  is 
yellow.  For  ordinary  decoration  many  of  this 
type  are  lumpy  and  ungainly.  H.  S.  L. 


LIFTING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

There  are  few  plants  that  stand  root-lifting 
better  than  Chrysanthemums,  for  their  strong- 
rooting  nature  causes  them  to  get  over  the 
check  ina  very  brief  period,  and  if  done  with  care, 
little  harm  results  from  the  operation.  I grow 
a good  many  in  the  open  ground,  specially  for 
lifting  and  potting  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
also  for  getting  useful  bloom  for  cutting.  The 
plan  I pursue  is  to  strike  the  cuttings  in  March, 
and  in  April  they  will  be  fit  for  putting  out  in 
open  ground  in  rows  about  2 feet  apart,  and 
about  li  feet  between  the  plants.  They  are 
pinched  several  times  to  get  a good  head  of 
shoots  ; but  after  the  first  week  in  June  they 
are  allowed  to  grow  away  quite  naturally. 
The  result  is  very  fine  plants,  with  only  a tithe 
of  the  labour  necessary  to  grow  the  same  in  pots, 
as  the  saving  in  the  daily  routine  of  watering 
alone  is  considerable.  In  September  each  plant 
will  require  to  be  securely  tied  with  one  or  more 
stakes — the  4-foot  Bamboo-canes  answer  well — 
and  in  October  they  will  be  fit  for  lifting,  and  if 
a spade  is  thrust  down  well  all  round  them,  so 
as  to  get  the  roots  out  of  the  soil  without 
breaking,  a large  plant  may  be  got  into  a 
comparatively  small  pot.  Some  finely-sifted 
soil  should  be  worked  into  the  pot  amongst  the 
roots,  and  well  soaked  with  water  to  settle  it 
down.  If  the  plants  are  set  in  a glass-house,  and 
kept  rather  close  for  a few  days,  they  will  get 
so  well  established  as  to  be  able  to  bear  full 
exposure,  and  will  hardly  cast  a leaf,  but  go  on 
expanding  their  bloom  as  if  no  lifting  at  all  had 
been  done.  J.  G. , Go^-jJorC. 


New  Chrysanthemums  at  National 
Chrysanthemum  Show.— As  it  may  in- 
terest our  readers  to  know  the  names  of  the 
most  important  new  varieties  certificated  by  the 
committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  we  give  a few  notes  upon  them.  Of 
the  Japanese  class,  seven  were  each  given  a 
first-class  certificate,  and  were  as  follows : 
M.  Pankoncke,  a fine  flower  of  a deep-golden 
colour,  the  florets  drooping.  Nivens,  an  Ameri- 
can variety,  paper-white,  very  beautiful  ; and 
The  Queen,  white,  the  flowers  very  large  and 
compact.  The  two  last -mentioned  came  from  Mr. 
Jones,  Hither  Greenlano,  Lewisham.  The 
well-known  amateur  Chrysanthemum  grower, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  Foot’s  Cray,  Kent,  had  Miss 
T-.Iaggie  Blenkiron,  an  incurved  Japanese  flower, 
deep  golden-yellow  in  colour,  and  Miss  Pi,ita 
Schrmder,  also  of  this  type,  the  colour  best 
dtscfibed  as  a lilac  tint,  touched  with  yellow. 


Mr.  AV.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  showed  a kind 
named  Wilfred  Marshall,  of  the  Japanese 
section,  the  flowers  canary-yellow  in  colour ; 
also  Duchess  of  Wellington,  red-yellow,  a flue 
tall  flower.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Redhill,  had  the 
white-flowered  long-petalled  lariety,  W.  G. 
Hewitt.  Incurved  kinds  are  less  numerous 
than  the  Japanese,  but  there  were  a few  good 
kinds.  J.  Agate  is  very  large  and  pure  w'hite  ; 
C.  Curtis,  golden-yellow,  the  flower  well  in- 
curved (H.  J.  Jones) ; and  Globe  d’Or,  bronzy- 
buff  (H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swauley).  Two  fine 
Anemone-flowered  kinds  came  from  Mr.  Owen, 
Maidenhead  ; one  was  named  Caledonia,  the 
guard  florets  being  white,  setting  off  the  lilac- 
tinted  centre  ; and  the  other  was  Owen’s  Per- 
fection, with  long  guard  florets,  mauve,  touched 
with  gold.  Juno,  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  is  a 
good  Anemone,  with  blush-coloured  flowers  and 
high  centre.  A pretty  little  Pompon,  with 
neat,  compact,  bronze-chestnut  flowers,  is 
named  Florence  Carr,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Carr.  All  these  are  good  additions  to  the  many 
kinds  now  in  cultivation. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  PLANTS  FOR 
WALLS. 

Very  few  seem  to  realise  what  a quantity  of 
blooms  can  be  had  from  plants  growing  at  the 
base  of  a south  wall,  or  even  an  east  wall,  with 
no  protection  beyond  that  of  the  wall  itself. 
The  main  point  is  to  grow  suitable  varieties, 
then,  provided  the  weather  is  not  too  wintry,  a 
quantity  of  blossoms  can  be  had  throughout 
October,  November,  and  very  often  into 
December.  They  are  useful  after  the  early- 
flowering  sorts  are  over. 

Pompons  and  single-floivered  sorts  are 
showy  and  useful.  The  best  plants  are  those 
which  have  flowered  in  pots,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  shoots  which  spring  from  the  base  of 
each.  These  seem  better  for  covering  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall  than  young  plants.  The  soil 
should  be  moderately  rich,  and  abundance  of 
water  given  during  dry  weather,  both  at  the 
roots  and  overhead.  Spread  the  shoots  out 
thinly,  and  avoid  overcrowding  them,  or  the 
stems  and  leaves  will  be  weakly.  The  following 
sorts  are  excellent  for  this  purpose  : 

Japanese  Sunflower  (yellow),  Edwin  Moly- 
neux  (crimson  and  gold),  Etoile  de  Lyon  (deep 


A fine-flowered  Cactus  (Echinopsis  oxygons). 

lilac-rose).  Maiden’s  Blush,  Yal  d’Aiidorre 
(chestnut,  shaded  orange),  M.  Bernard  (ama- 
ranth), Lady  Selborne  (white),  Peter  the  Great 
(lemon-yellow).  Source  d’Or  (bronze,  tipped 
gold),  Alberic  Lunden  (deep  carmine,  shaded 
crimson).  Dr.  Macary  (white,  tinged  rose). 
Bouquet  dcs  Dames  (white),  Cesare  Costa 
(dark  velvety-crimson),  Felix  Cassagneau  (deep 
orange-j'ellow  with  red  stripes),  James  Salter 
(pale  mauve).  La  Nymp'ae  (pink),  Phrebus 
(bright  j'ellow),  V/iliiam  Holmes  (bright 
crimson-rod),  William  Robinson  (orange-amb,  r, 
I shaded  crimson). 

Replened. — Christine  (pink),  Golden  Chris- 
tine (golden-bronze),  ELcg  of  Crimsons  (deep- 
crimson),  Elsie  (sulphur-yellow),  JIrs.  Fosythi 


(creamy-white).  Emperor  of  China  (silvery-pink), 
Phidias  (rose-blush),  Mrs.  Horril  (pale  yellow). 
Felicity  (creamy-white),  Dr.  Sharpe  (magenta- 
crimson). 

PoMPONES. — Prince  of  Orange  (bronze-yellow), 
Samr  Melanie  (pure  white,  very  free),  Black 
Douglas  (dark-crimson).  President  (maroon). 
Mile.  Elise  Dordan  (delicate  rose).  Golden  Circle 
(yellow),  St.  Michael  (orange-yellow).  Snowdrop 
(pure  white).  Primrose  League  (primrose),  kirs. 
Bateman  (orange-brown),  Pygmalion  (deep  rose), 
Prince  Victor  (dark  maroon),  Nelly  Rainford 
(amber). 

PoMPONE  ANE5IONE. — Dick  Turpin  (magenta- 
crimson,  with  yellow  disc),  Antonius  (yellow), 
Emily  Rowbottom  (pure  white).  Firefly  (scarlet- 
red). 

SiNGLE-FLOW'ERED  VARIETIES  are  best  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Langtry  (pale  pink,  sweetly 
scented),  Bessie  Conway  (white,  purple  stripes). 
Golden  Star  (rich  golden-yellow).  White  Per- 
fection, Lady  Churchill  (terra-cotta),  Jane  (pure 
white,  twisted  petals),  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane  (cerise- 
pink),  Effie  (deep  crimson),  Mary  Anderson 
(blush).  Patience  (light  amaranth),  and  Pure  Gold 
(golden-yellow).  E.  Molyneux. 


The  Chrysanthemum  season— Chrys- 
anthemum exhibitions  are  now  in  full  swing 
from  Scotland  to  Cornwall,  and,  as  a rule,  the 
flowers  are  very  fine,  though  not  so  good  as 
usual,  owing  to  the  mildness  and  dampness  of 
the  autumn.  We  have  heard  many  complaints 
of  the  blooms  damping  off,  the  only  way  to 
check  this  being  to  give  plenty  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  The  displays  in  the 
parks,  especially  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  are  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  visited 
daily  by  thousands.  It  is  in  this  way  t hat  a 
love  for  the  great  autumn  flower  is  fostered, 
and  the  Chrysanthemum  will,  fortunately, 
thrive  in  almost  a back-slum  yard.  We  liave 
seen  pictures  of  colour  on  garden  walls  even, 
and  in  the  open,  contributed  by  a good  selection 
of  kinds  for  this  purpose.  We  propose  giving  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
shows,  and  notes  upon  all  new  varieties.  If 
readers  who  understand  the  Chrysanihemum 
well,  or  have  grown  it  successfully  under  poor 
conditions,  will  send  a note  upon  their  method 
of  culture,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  it. 


HANDSOME-FLOWERED  CACTI  FOR 
THE  GARDEN. 

For  a really  choice,  unique,  and  exceedingly 
neat  and  handsome  class  of  plants  for  bordering 
small  raised  beds,  I know  of  no  more  effective 
subject  than  plants  of  the  Cactus  family,  known 
by  the  name  of  Echinopsis,  and  distinguished  by 
the  large  size  of  their  delicately  t’uted  blossoms 
and  the  lovely  effect  of  their  long  tubed  Lotus- 
like flowers,  which  expand  at  eventide  or  by 
day. 

I have  now  for  many  years  grown  these 
during  the  summer  months,  planted  out  here  in 
the  east-wind-swept,  cold  sea-coast  of  Lincoln- 
shire, where  I have  been  rewarded  with  a 
wealth  of  blossom  quite  unknown  to  those  who 
only  understand  and  follow  the  ill  treatment 
system  we  see  generally.  These  plants  can 
stand  when  absolutely  dry  (soil  and  atmosphere) 
some  10  degs.  or  12  degs.  Fah.  of  frost,  since  in 
storing  these  plants  away  in  a dry,  sunny 
unused  room  I have  had  them  frozen  as  hard 
as  glass  and  become  quite  transparent.  Upon 
throwing  a blanket  over  them  to  keep  off  the 
light,  they  have  slowly  thawed  and  flowered  the 
succeeding  year  as  strongly  as  ever.  The 
treatment  they  have  undergone  with  me  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  has  been  the  following, 
and  small  plants  of  various  species  which  had 
been  much  admired  by  friends  and  made  a gift 
of,  and  “greenhouse-coddled  ” after,  have  shown 
in  after  years  the  miserable  weak  growth  so 
often  seen  in  these  plants.  The  hardy  treat- 
ment received  by  otliers  of  the  same  size  with 
me  have  left  them  quite  in  tlie  shade,  and  h ive 
I been  double  as  large.  It  is  an  error  to  thinlc 
that  such  species  as  Echinopsis  Decaisueana, 
tubiflora,  oxygona  (see  illustration),  even 
Eyriesi  and  Wilkiusi,  require  heat  in  the  .sunt- 
mtr.  No  ; they  require  fresh  air  and  wiml  aboun 
tbein  to  coivitantly  dry  their  stomata  an  1 rijieu 
their  "rowth,  so  much  the  m ire  iinportant  in 
f.ur  ishort  summers  (e^ptcially  here  :r,  Li.’.;;-}. 
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I plant  them  out,  after  fear  of  frost  is  over,  1 
in  a light  rich  bed  of  soil  composed  of  plenty  of 
old  Melon-bed  soil,  sand,  peat,  oyster-shells, 
and  good  meadow  loam,  full  of  fibre  and  broken 
up  into  coarse  pieces,  as  the  whole  bed  should 
be  of  a lumpy  character  and  very  well  drained, 
80  that  by  no  amount  of  continued  rain  in  wet 
summers  can  the  ground  become  sodden,  which 
is  fully  analogous  to  their  natural  climate 
(except  in  point  of  a few  degrees  of  temperature), 
where  they  undergo  continual  drenchings, 
accompanied  with  alternations  of  warm  sunlight, 
during  which  time  they  swell  up  from  their 
shrivelled,  ripened  state  to  a fresh  green,  grow 
rapidly  and  flower,  to  ripen  when  the  drought 
follows,  wliich  ripening  process  is  so  severe,  even 
with  plants  of  such  resistive  capacity  to  heat  as 
these  plants  are,  as  to  give  them  a half-dead, 
shrivelled  appearance. 

Hence  I water  at  first  not  at  all  (say  they  are 
planted  here  in  the  latter  half  of  May),  as  the 
soil  will  be  damp  enough,  then  freel3’^  syringe  in 
.Tune  and  July,  every  other  day  in  August,  and 
t .vice  a week  in  the  first  half  of  Septenrber.  1 
then  let  them  slowly  dry  out,  dig  them  up  and 
treat  like  Eeheverias  in  the  winter. 

In  tliis  way  it  is  simply  astonishing  how  these 
plants  grow  and  llourish,  and  how  free  they  are 
from  that  insidious  mealy-bug  at  the  roots,  so 
often  the  ruin  of  these  plants  in  pots,  and 
recognised  by  the  white  fungoid-like  woolly 
patches  on  the  roots,  every  tip  of  which  will  be 
seen  to  have  been  attacked  and  destroyed. 
Since  the  root  end  protected  by  the  root-cap  is 
the  only  part  of  the  root  which  can  by  its  rool- 
hairs  absorb  the  vapours  and  liquids  of  tlie  soil, 
we  thus  lose  every  means  of  renovating  the 
plant’s  health  except  by  cutting  off  all  the  roots, 
washing  every  trace  of  the  bug  off  and  repot- 
ting. Every  time  I do  this  I lose  a season,  and 
as  all  these  plants  (truly  shrubs  by  their  age 
and  woody  texture  when  matured),  flower  only 
after  some  years  have  elapsed,  this  is  a loss  to 
me.  But  at  all  times  they  are  beautiful  in  f heir 
regularity  of  arrangement  and  the  colouring  of 
their  thorns  and  stems.  Unless  rc(|uircd  to 
increase  the  stock,  tlie  young  plants  produced 
at  the  base  of  the  plant  should  be  taken  off  by  a 
sudden  pressure  with  a blunt  point  upon  them 
from  above.  Remember,  I never  give  them  a 
single  drop  of  water  from  October  to  April  or 
May,  since  by  planting  together  in  boxes  they 
retain  the  moisture  for  some  time,  and  part  with 
it  but  slowly.  If  stored  in  an  empty  room  they 
should  be  raised  from  the  floor,”  since  the 
draught  will  do  them  no  good.  Let  them  here 
have  during  the  winter  every  gleam  of  sunlight 
obtainable.  The  Avonderful  size,  form,  and 
colour  of  the  blooms,  together  with,  in  most 
species,  (heir  delicious  scent,  render  them  a 
Avonder  to  those  who  have  never  seen  them  (and 
very  few  ever  have),  and  a perfect  sight  when 
seen  as  thei''  large  Lotus-like  blooms  expand 
(always  in  the  evening),  and  shine  like  large 
large  stars  (6  inches  to  0 inches  long,  and  3 inches 
to  0 inches  across),  glowing  in  the  clear  summer’s 
moon,  with  silvery-white,  cream  colour,  or  a 
bright  rose  shaded  to  pure  white.  The  above 
few  notes  will  help,  I hope,  to  make  a lovely', 
yet  neglected,  family  more  popular.  O. 


1364.— A water-trough.  — Around  this 
water-trough  a small  rockery  might  be  arranged, 
raised,  if  necessar^q  beyond  the  trough,  to  the 
same  level,  or  if  that  should  be  undesirable 
because  of  the  structure  of  the  house,  wire- 
netting  covered  with  creepers  could  be  used  to 
make  a network  of  greenery  and  flowers  around 
the  fountain.  The  conservatory  is,  no  doubt, 
properly  warmed  in  winter,  and  therefore,  if 
rock  Avork  is  decided  upon,  there  is  a Avidc 
range  of  plants  Avhich  might  be  groAvn  upon  it, 
including  Maiden-hair  Ferns  (Adiantums)  ; Rex 
typo  of  Begonias  (Louise  Closon  and  Arthur 
Malet  being  extra  good  kinds);  Caladiums  (in 
^mincr  )an  l bright  trailers,  such  as  Blue  Lobelia 
Tropuoluni  speciosum,  Nieremhergia  gracilis! 
&c.  , &c.  Uood  climbers  of  a largei’  kind  can  be 
trained  round  the  window  (if  there  are  no 
perinai-ient  creepers  in  already),  a good  Passiflora 
or  a iacsoma  might  he  planted  on  one  side,  and 
a Heliotrope  on  the  other  ; or  a Begonia  coral- 
lina  will  make  a lovely  mass  of  Avaxen  blossoms 
throughout  the  year  when  established,  whilst 
these  creepers  can  be  supplemented  duriim  the 
first  year  or  two  Avith  such  beautiful  biennial 
ertepers  as  Lophospcriiuim  scandcus,  Avith  its 


delicate  pink  trumpets  borne  in  remarkable 
profusion,  and  Maurandya  (purple),  M.  Bar- 
clayana  grandiflora,  and  white  M.  alba,  three 
most  desirable  climbers  Avhich  are  not  nearly  so 
much  seen  as  they  should  be.  Placed  in  boxes 
of  good  rich  soil,  well-drained  (or  Avith  their 
roots  in  a border),  in  a conservatory,  they  will 
proceed  to  wreath  CAmrything  Avithin  reach  with 
delicate  sprays  of  foliage  and  thousands  of 
lovely  flowers.  Wire-work  is  soon  covered  by 
these  things,  if  good  plants  are  put  in  (not  tiny 
seedlings),  as  thej'  do  not  flower  until  they 
attain  the  height  of  2 feet  or  3 feet.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  cool-house  Orchids  might  be  hung 
in  baskets  on  either  side  of  the  fountain,  and  do 
well  there,  if  semi-shade  could  be  arranged  for 
them  in  summer. — I.  L.  R. 


TH0  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

Few  vegetables  are  more  useful  than  these,  as 
in  most  gardens  there  is  a corner  or  fence  which 
can  be  covered  with  the  long  trailing  growths. 
Fruits  maybe  cut  sooner  than  is  usually  the 
case  by  timely  attention  to  details  at  the  start 
— sowing  the  seed  less  thickly',  and  giving  the 
plants  shelter  for  a time.  I Avould  advise  sowing 


Ora  Rkaders’  Iluistratioxs  : Vegetable  Marrow  Long 
Wliite.  Engraved  for  (Iariiknino  Im.umtratkd  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Oklacres  Dear,  Fern  Villa, 
Wealdstone,  Kent. 


not  more  than  three  seeds  in  a 4.^-inch  pot,  at 
equal  distances,  near  the  side  of  the  pots. 
Place  the  pots  in  a warm-house  or  frame,  and  if 
the  soil  is  moist  give  little  water  till  the  seed- 
lings are  above  the  soil.  Another  plan  is  to 
sow  a couple  or  more  seeds  in  a 3-iuch  pot,  and 
when  the  seedlings  are  above  the  soil  to  remove 
all  but  the  strongest.  This  saves  early  potting, 
as  by  sowing  as  first  advised  it  is  necessary  to 
repot  and  divide  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and 
place  in  larger  pots.  By  growing  Vegetable 
Marrows  in  this  way  they  succeed  Avitliout  a 
check,  and  fruit  in  quantity  Aveeks  in  advance 
of  those  crowded  in  their  earlier  stages. 

Soils  and  planting. — Few  plants  give  a 
better  return  for  good  soil  and  attention  than 
the  Vegetable  Marrow,  as  if  planted  out  they 
give  little  trouble  afterwards.  If  groAvn  only 
lor  produce,  not  for  ornament,  richer  material 
in-iy  be  given,  but  even  in  this  matter  it  is  not 
Avise  to  give  too  much,  as  this  is  one  reason  why 
the  fruits  often  fail.  To  get  a quick  crop  and 
sturdy  groAvth  give  manures  in  small  quantities 
only,  as  a small  quantity  will  start  the  plants 
on  a Avarm  bonier;  but  one  often  sees  the 
plants  on  large  hot-beds,  Avith  the  result  they 
grow  too  rank  to  fruit  freely.  I obtain  the 
best  results  by  planting  on  a southern  slope, 
only  giving,  sajq  half  .a  wheelbarrow  of  iicwlj’- 
deca^’cd  iiKiuure,  making  a raised  mound,  and 
using  good  soil  to  plant  in,  also  giving  a few 


spadesful  of  good  fresh  loam.  Stop  the  points  of 
the  shoots  to  cause  a sturdy,  fruitful  growth, 
and  peg  them  down  as  they  become  large  enough. 
Another  important  point  is  to  cut  the  fruits 
before  they  get  too  long,  as  if  they  attain  a 
large  size  it  checks  the  plants  in  forming  later 
crops.  There  is  much  loss  Avith  these  large 
fruits,  as  a plant  would  produce  a dozen  small 
ones  in  place  of  one  large  one.  Small  fruits  are 
delicious  when  cooked  whole  ; indeed,  those 
who  A'alue  flavour  in  vegetables  never  allow 
Marrows  to  be  served  at  table  with  seed  formed 
in  them.  As  to 

Varieties,  I think  the  Long  White  (see 
illustration)  one  of  the  best  for  general  use. 
This  is  a fine  cropper  and  valuable  kind  for 
covering  bare  places,  fences,  or  running  down 
over  walla.  Where  there  are  low  walls  Avith  a 
little  space  for  soil,  the  plants  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun  to  the  roots  and  tops,  and  are 
not  only  useful  but  ornamental.  I recently  saAV 
an  old  wall  in  a country  house  garden  com- 
pletely covered  with  this  plant,  and  fruiting 
well.  Pen-y-Byd,  a round,  Melon-like  fruit,  is 
a good  variety,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  is  very 
prolific.  Prince  Albert  is  a good  green  A'arietyq 
whilst  Muir’s  Hybrid  is  also  good.  The  Custard 
forms  are  useful  when  cooked  young,  and  they 
boar  freely.  There  are  others,  but  those  named 
are  the  best  for  general  use,  and  are  of  good 
flavour.  4V.  y. 


A GOOD  EARLV  BROCCOLI. 

Feav  persons  with  only  small  gardens  plant 
Broccoli,  and  for  various  reasons,  the  chief 
being  that  failures  are  frequent,  and  one  cannot 
t hrow  away  time  and  money  in  a garden.  Many 
err  by  planting  late  kinds,  and  others  by  sowing 
too  early  or  too  late,  and  it  will  occur  to  many 
if  the  medium  is  suggested.  I like  Broccoli  or 
Cauliflower  at  this  season,  not  the  huge,  coarse 
things  on  market  vans,  but  nice  white  heads, 
the  size  of  a cricket-ball;  these  are  of  good 
flavour.  For  vears  I have  relied  upon  one 
variety  for  supplies  from  end  of  September  to 
December,  and  that  is  Veitch’s  Self-protecting 
Autumn  Broccoli,  which  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  larger  Autumn  Cauliflower.  I make  two 
sowings,  one  in  April,  another  a month  later, 
and  thus  secure  a succession,  the  first  at 
Michaelmas,  and  the  later  sowing  early  in 
November.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  preserve 
the  head  from  frost ; a few  degrees  do  no  harm, 
the  flower  being  Avell  protected  by  foliage  ; but 
Avhen  the  heads  are  formed  it  is  easy  to  lift  and 
store  the  plants  in  sheds  or  cellars,  and  thus 
.secure  them  till  Christmas,  as  they  remain 
good  for  weeks  when  lifted  Avith  roots. 

W.  S. 


1309.— Tomato  Ifleld.  Gem  ( IF.  Bait- 

Ity). — This  is  a variety  raised  by  Jilr.  Ravens- 
croft,  of  Ifleld,  Sussex.  It  is,  I believe,  a cross 
between  Coleman’s  Dwarf  (some  plants  of 
Avhich  I gave  the  raiser),  and  some  other  good 
tall  sort.  Coleman’s  Dwarf  grows  only  about 
18  inches  high,  and  the  product  of  the  cross  is 
therefore  of  a convenient  height,  about  3 feet. 
It  is  an  excellent  Tomato  both  as  to  quantity 
of  fruit  and  quality.— H.  W.  Weguelin,  iS/taf- 
don,  Tciyiimouth. 

Unhealthy  Cabbages  (TTo/cO-— Vour 
Cabbages  are  suffering  from  club  or  grub  at  the 
root.  There  is  no  cure  for  the  disease  at  this 
stage,  and  the  best  plan  i.s  to  burn  infested 
roots.  If  the  ground  has  been  often  cropped 
with  green  crops  clubbing  results,  or  the  plants 
may  have  been  diseased  in  the  seed-bed. 
Examine  the  roots  for  the  grubs,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  stems,  and  are  J inch  long,  being 
whitisli-browm  in  colour.  Now  is  a good  time 
to  jirevent  attacks  in  future.  Dress  the  ground 
freely  AA  ith  gas-lime  or  fresh  lime,  and  add  soot, 
wood-ashes,  or  burnt  garden  refuse  to  any 
quarter  before  planting  Avith  green  crops.  If 
possible,  do  not  plant  on  the  same  land,  but 
give  a change. — W.  S. 


1393.— Rare  Carnations  and  Pinks.— There  are 
no  such  names  as  those  g^iven  aiuonjj&t  Carnations  of  any 
reputation,  with  the  exception  of  Defiance,  which  is  a 
variety  scut  out  by  the  raiser  (Mr.  Guilbert,  of  Guernsey), 
anti  w'hich  is  French  ^^rey  and  cerise  in  colour  ; but  I should 
doubt  this  beinij  the  oue  referred  to.—H.  WfiorEUN, 
Ehatdoii,  Tcitjiimu nth . 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  WELLINGTONIA. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
weeping  variety  (pendula)  of  the  Wellingtonia 
gigantea,  the  Mammoth-tree  of  California.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Wellingtonia  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  all  trees,  although  the 
Eucalyptus  in  Australia  is  taller.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  big  as  regards  the  trunk.  In  its 
native  home,  the  Wellingtonia  is  not  beautiful, 
though  majestic,  and  in  England  is  not  happy. 
The  whole  character  of  the  tree  is  out  of 
harmony  with  English  parks  and  gardens, 
though  individual  e.vaniplos  of  very  line  aspect 
are  sometimes  seen.  It  is  not  hardy,  as  shown 
by  the  effects  of  the  last  severe  winter  upon  the 
tree,  another  reason  for  its  careful  use.  In 
small  gardens,  and  those  of  even  fair  size,  it  is 
quite  out  of  place.  It  was  introduced  as  recently 
as  1855  by  the  famous  t raveller,  William  Lobb. 
The  variety  here  illustrated  is  one  of  its 
sports,  the  name  pendula  being  given  because 
of  the  drooping  character  of  the  branches. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

FERNS  FOR  ROOMS  AND  YARDS. 

Is  it  possible  to  choose  a more  delightful  or 
pleasing  group  of  plants  than  these?  Certainly 
there  is  none  which  contains  a larger  variety  so 
eminently  suited  for  rooms,  windows,  ox’  the 
backyard.  Let  us,  first  of  all,  touch  upon  Ferns 
for  rooms  and  windows.  “Oh!  what  a lovely 
Maiden-hair  Fern  ! How  do  you  manage  to 
grow  it  so  well  ?”  is  a question  often  asked.  In 
many  instances  the  cultivator  cannot  reply 
definitely,  but  it  almost  always  depends  upon 
judicious  watering  and  the  avoidance  of 
draughts.  I know  of  nx)  Fern  suitable  for  room 
culture  more  seriously  affected  by  draughts  than 
tliis.  It  m.iy,  perhaps,  be  well  to  give  the  pro- 
per name  of  our  popular  Maiden  hair  (Adiantum 
cuneatum),  because  I wtsh  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  other  fornis.  One  of  the  best  is  Adiantuin 
decorum,  much  larger  both  in  frond  and  pinoic 
than  the  first.  A.  formosum  is  a taller  grower 
and  of  entirely  different  character.  In  the 
Polypodiums  we  have  a large  number  of  unique 
forms,  among  the  best  being  P.  aureum.  Even 
the  rhizomes  of  these  are  very  pretty,  while  the 
fronds,  which  grow  from  2 feet  to  3 feet.,  and 
even  4 feet  high,  are  of  a bluish-green  sh.ole. 
There  is  not  mucli  “golden”  about  it,  although 
it  is  called  atn’cum.  It  needs  a rather  waion 
room.  Polypodiimi  vulgare  is  very  common, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  variable  Rritish  Fern.''. 
P.  V.  eambricum  is  one  of  the  be.st.  I’,  v.  cle- 
gantissimum  has  very  finely-divided  fronds. 
Our  hardy  Scolopcndriums  (Hart’s-tonguc)  are 
among  the  most  variable  and  valuable  of  all.  I 
must  not  attempt  to  ehoose  from  the  enormous 
variety  in  this  family.  Then  we  have  Ribbon 
Ferns  (Pteris),  the  best  of  which  are  P.  serrulala, 
P.  cretica,  and  a silver-striped  form  in  P.  c. 
albo-lineata.  I liese  do  not  grow  \’ery  large, 
but  of  fair  usable  size.  Pteris  tremula  and  its 
variegated  form  are  graceful  aud  lasting,  need- 
ing rather  more  water  than  most.  These  two, 
aud  a finely -crested  variety  (Smithiana)  grow 
some  2 feet  to  3 feet  high.  .Another  very  pretty 
and  distinct  kind  is  P.  longifolia..  Ncphrolepis 
exaltata  is  particularly  lasting,  and  produces 
long  narrow  fronds  of  2 feet  to  3 feet.  Lomaria 
gibba  I know  of  no  common  name  for,  but  it  is 
frequently  used  and  is  one  of  the  most  reliable, 
therefore  it  may  be  well  to  know  what  to  ask 
for.  A word  must  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
Hare’s-foot  and  iSquirrel’s-foot  Ferns  ; these 
are  Davallia  canariensis  and  D.  bullata  respec- 
tively. The  rhizomes  of  these  give  rise  to 
their  common  names,  aud  are  very  remarkable. 
The 

Hare’s-foot  grows  1 foot  to  U feet,  and  the 
; Squirrel’s-foot  about  9 inches  only.  A Fern 
I with  a peculiarly  bold  habit  and  stout  leathery 
fronds  is  Todea  africana ; this  will  stand 
draught  wonderfully  well.  All  of  the  above 
; need  fairly  moist  soil,  a good  drainage,  and  will 
1 thrive  in  a compost  of  peat  and  fibrous  loam 
with  a small  portion  of  sand.  Do  not  break 
; the  compost  up  too  finely,  and  pot  firmly  when- 
i,  ever  this  operation  is  considered  necessary, 


which  is  not  so  often  as  many  think.  Now  I 
must  give  a word  upon  growing  Ferns  in  the 
back-yard.  In  towns  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
improve  upon  our  British  Ferns,  both  as  regards 
effect  and  the  small  amount  of  trouble  needed. 
The  expense  is  also  only  a minor  item. 
Let  us  first  of  all  secure  a suitable  soil 
and  a few  loose  stones.  If  the  yard  be 
paved,  we  can  place  a few  broken  bricks  or  stones 
on  the  bottom  or  in  any  unsightly  corner. 
Upon  this  we  will  have  about  a foot  or  so  of 
sandy  loam.  Into  this  again  let  us  arrange  a 


Our  Readbrs’  Illustrations  : The  Weeping  Wellingtonia. 
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few  pieces  of  soft  sandstone  and  rustic  cork 
from  the  florist.  The  rougher  these  are  set  up 
the  better  ; any  attempt  at  artistic  ari  angement 
is  so  often  upset  by  the  growths  of  the  numerous 
Ferns  in  a short  time.  Now  between  the 
stones,  and  in  any  crevice  where  it  is  intended 
to  place  a Fern,  we  will  add  a compost  of  leaf- 
soil,  loam,  and  peat  in  equal  proportions.  It 
only  remains  to  procure  the  plants  and  water 
them  thoroughly  a few  times  after  planting. 
I here  are  such  a vast  number  of  our  British 
Ferns,  and  the  variety  of  each  species  is  so 
great,  that  I cannot  name  them  in  the  space 


allotted.  I may  say  that  all  will  thrive  under 
this  treatment,  and  soon  render  what  was  before 
a dismal  and  dank  spot  into  a pleasing  feature 
of  our  back  premises.  We  strain  after  foreign 
plants  and  flowers,  when  all  the  while  the  very 
best  are  at  our  doors.  They  are  brought  round 
or  can  be  easily  purchased  at  the  florist’s  in 
small  bundles  of  mixed  varieties  for  fid.  to  Is. 
per  dozen  plants.  True,  they  are  small,  and 
often  of  only  the  commonest  kinds,  but  one  will 
soon  be  able  to  weed  out  and  only  retain  the 
most  valuable  and  pleasing  forms.  A better 
time  could  not  be  chosen  than  the  present, 
because  under  any  circumstances  we  should  have 
to  wait  until  the  ensuing  spring  for  pleasing 
results,  and  we  can  choose  and  plant  now,  thus 
giving  them  a good  chance  to  become  estab- 
lished, and  so  ensure  healthy  fronds  next  spring. 

F.  U. 


TULIPS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

Weij.-orow'N  pots  of  such  Tulips  as  Rex  rubro- 
sum.  Yellow  Touruesol,  La  Candeur,  White, 
Red,  and  Yellow  Pottebakker,  and  Double  and 
Single  Van  Thol  are  very  charming.  For  a few 
shillings  enough  bulbs  may  be  purchased  to  make 
the  dwelling  gay  in  spring,  and  Hyacinth 
bulbs  do  not  deteriorate,  but  if  not  neglected 
after  blooming  will  retain  for  years  their  capa- 
city for  blooming.  For  pot  culture  three  bulbs 
should  be  put  in  a 4^-inch  and  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pot,  using  a generous  compost  of  loam,  with 
some  well-rotted  dung,  or  failing  this  give  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  concentrated  manure  of 
some  kind.  Pot  firmly  ; bury  the  bulbs  an 
inch  below  the  surface,  aud  give  a moderate 
watering.  Very  little  water  will  be  needed 
during  the  wdnter,  allowing  the  soil  to  become 
quite  dry.  Then  give  enough  moisture  to  mode- 
rately wet  the  soil.  By  the  time  the  bulbs  begin 
to  grow  freely  the  pots  will  be  full  of  roots, 
and  with  increasing  light  and  warmth  they  will 
need  liberal  sup))lie.s  of  moisture,  with  an 
occasional  dose  of  liquid-manure,  or  a top- 
dressing  of  some  concentrated  stimulant  may 
be  given  just  as  the  flower-spikes  begin  to  push 
iqi.  In  fine  weathe  r air  must  be  given  or  the 
growth  made  willbe  weak.  By  attending  to  these 
details  the  blooms  will  come  almost  as  good  as 
if  the  plants  were  grown  in  a glass-house. 
\Vinelow-boxes  may  be  embellished  with  Tulips, 
either  alone  or  in  association  with  other  things. 
A nice  arrangement  consists  of  Tulips  in  colours, 
with  an  edging  cf  the  early-flowering  Forget- 
ine  not  (Myosotis  dissitiflora),  or  the  Pink- 
llowcrcd  Silene  pendula  compacta.  The  bulbs 
should  be  put  in  4 inches  apart,  and  the  boxes 
aic  bctler  in  a sheltered  corner  in  winter, 
)iuf4ing  them  in  position  at  the  end  of  March. 
Caro  must  be  taken  that  they  get  enough  water 
when  in  full  growth.  Byfi.eet. 


Flowers  for  winter  bouquets. —A  few 

good-sized  plants  of  white  and  yellow  Mar- 
guerites, potted  up  (or  placed  in  boxes),  from 
the  open  ground,  before  the  frost  injures  them, 
will  be  found  to  give  a continual  supply  of 
useful  flowers  for  cutting  throughout  the  winter. 
'I'liey  should,  however,  be  given  rich  soil,  plenty 
of  water,  and  a temperature  from  45  degs. 
upwards— i.c.,  an  ordinary  conservatory  tem- 
perature, properly  wanned.  A large  plant  of 
Salvia  splcndcns  (which  has  been  planted  out 
for  the  summer),  will  give  plenty  of  brilliant 
scarlet  spikes  to  add  to  these,  and  if  the 
blossoms  are  continually  cut  as  they  open,  fresh 
racemes  will  be  produced  until  spring  is  well 
advanced.  Another  useful  winter-flowering 
plant  for  cutting  is  Spaimannia  africana,  which 
produces  its  pretty  blossoms  from  October  to 
May  ; and  Abutilons,  potted  up  from  the  garden, 
are  now  covered  with  buds,  which  will  open 
well  in  a warm  conservatory.  With  a few  sprays 
of  early  bulbous  flowers,  such  as  Paper-white 
Narcissus,  Roman  Hj'acinths,  Lilies  of  the 
Valle}',  &c.  (easily  forced  in  dam])  Moss  on  hot- 
water  pipes),  and  these  larger  plants,  no  one 
need  be  without  bloom  at  Christmas. — I.  L.  K. 


Iris  reticulata  in  pots.— With  just  .a  little  assist- 
ance this  IriH  can  he  had  in  flower  hv  Christmas,  at  w hich 
time  the  beautiful  rich  purple-coloured  blossoms  make  a 
goodly  show,  and  from  their  distinct  character  at  once 
attract  attention.  The  temperature  only  of  a greenhouse 
is  necessary  to  have  it  in  flower  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES  ON  PEARS. 

Pears  will  succeed  fairly  well  against  walls  or 
fences  facing  any  point  of  the  compass,  but  it 
is  not  often  that  the  quality  of  fruit  grown  on 
trees  in  a cold  site  will  equal  what  is  obtained 
from  those  growing  in  sunnier  positions.  It  is 
the  late  ripening  varieties  that  appear  to  need 
the  warmest  sites,  and  they  certainly  merit  the 
preference.  Reliable  selections  for  all  purposes 
and  sites  have  repeatedly  been  given  in  these 
pages,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  repeated  now, 
though  no  collection  may  be  said  to  be  complete 
unless  it  includes  such  old  favourites  as  Jar- 


Fig.  1.— Stewing  Pear  Duohesse  d'Uiver. 


gonelle,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Beurrd  d’Aman- 
lis,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour  (see  Fig.  2),  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurrd  Superfin,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  Doyennd  du  Comice, 
Beurre  Diel,  IFinter  Nelis,  Thompson’s,  Duron- 
deau,  Glou  Morceau,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Easter  Beurre,  Beurrd  Ranee,  Oliver  de  Serres, 
and  Bergamote  d’Esperen,  with  Beurrd  Clair- 
geau,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germain  for  stewing. 

Horizontally-trained  trees  are  most  gene- 
rally grown  against  w'alls  and  fences,  and  if 
these  are  on  the  Pear  stock  they  may  be  arranged 
from  18  feet  to  20  feet  apart,  while  if  quick  and 
comparatively  heavy  crops  are  desired  the  Quince 
stock  is  preferable,  the  trees  being  planted  10  feet 
to  12  feet  apart.  When,  however,  trees  on  the 
former  are  selected,  these  eventually  develop 
into  much  the  best  trees,  and  can  long  be  kept 
in  a healthy,  productive  state  if  prevented  from 
rooting  principally  in  a cold  subsoil.  For 
clothiug  W'alls  very  quickly,  cordons  on  the 
Quince  stock  are  recommended.  They  may  con- 
sist of  a single  main  stem  or  have  two  or  three 
branches.  Those  with  a single  stem  may  be 
planted  about  18  inches  apart,  the  other  suffi- 
ciently wide  apart  to  admit  of  a distance  of 
about  15  inches  dividing  the  branches.  Train- 
ing obliquely  or  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degs. 
answers  best,  this  having  a tendenoj'  to  check 
undue  "wood  growth. 

Pyrasiids,  liUSHES,  AND  STAND.'vRDS. — For- 
mally-trained, much-restricted  trees  oug'nt  to  be 
on  the  Quince  stock,  and  not  expected  to  pro- 
duce other  than  a few  dozen  fruits  at  a time. 
These  may  be  planted  G feet  apart ; small 
bushes,  these  dilTering  from  the  former  only 
so  far  as  having  no  centre,  to  be  given  the 
same  space,  all  being  arranged  3 feet  from  the 
garden  w'alks,  or  else  grown  among  stan- 
dards. In  addition  to  being  on  a dwarfing 
stock,  these  miniature  trees  also  require  good 
attendance  in  the  shape  of  annual  or  biennial 
root-liftiug,  and  when  bearing  heav'y  crops  must 
bo  mulched  with  m mure  and  otherwise  attended 
to.  M.any  of  the  Pears,  when  allowed  to  grow 
almost  unrestricted  after  the  foundation  has 
been  well  laid,  develop  into  fine  natural  pyramids, 
or  the  centres  may  be  taken  out  of  them  and  a 
more  bush  y tree  be  obtained.  In  either  case  trees, 
if  on  the  Pear  stock  and  not  greatly  restricted, 
are  not  so  long  in  arriving  at  a very  productive 


state,  the  fruit  being  produced  by  the  bushel 
instead  of  by  dozens,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
miniature  trees.  Such  trees  should  be  planted 
not  less  than  16  feet  apart,  and  8 feet  from  the 
edge  of  garden  walks.  Varieties  that  succeed 
exceptionally  w'ell  thus  naturally  grown  are 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  Beurre  Superfin,  Marie 
Louise,  Mardchal  de  la  Cour,  Beurrd  Diel, 
Huyshe’s  Princess  of  Wales,  Glou  Morceau, 
Bergamote  Esperen,  Doyennd  du  Comice,  Beurre 
Ranee,  Duchesae  d’Angouleme,  Durondeau, 
Althorp  Crassanne,  and  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 
Standard  trees  should  be  20  feet  apart,  an  extra 
5 feet  each  way  being  allowed  wdien  pyramids 
and  bushes  generally  are  planted  among  them. 
Some  of  the  best  varieties  grown  as  standards 
are  the  well-known  Jargonelle,  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  Beacon,  Hessle,  Beurre  Capiaumont, 
Fertility,  Bishop’s  Thumb,  Beurrd  d’Amanlis, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau,  Beurrd  Super- 
fin, Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Emile 
d’Heyst,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  and  Josephine  de 
Malines,  with  Catillac  and  Verulam  for  stewing. 
The  Pear  (Fig.  1)  Duchessc  d’Hiver  is  a good 
stewing  variety,  and  known  in  French  books  as 
Tardive  de  Fontaine.  W. 


FRUIT-TREES  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  plant  and  make  a selec- 
tion, and  as  the  varieties  are  many  in  number, 
I will  name  a few  certain  croppers  not  fastidious 
as  to  soils,  and  which  may  be  purchased  at  a 
small  cost.  I would,  at  the  start,  advise  the 
grower  to  fight  shy  of  some  of  our  very  best 
Apples,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  as  in  a 
few  cases  they  do  not  give  a heavy  crop,  and 
canker  badljL  Ribston  Pippin,  well-known 
by  everyone,  will  not  exist  in  some  soils.  Cox’s 
Orange  does  not  always  thrive,  and  if  planted 
should  be  on  the  Paradise  stock  in  bush  form, 
and  in  good  loam,  or  what  is  termed  a warm 
soil.  For  certain  cropping  qualities  King  of 
the  Pippins  heads  the  list,  and  should  find  a place 
in  every  garden,  no  matter  how  small.  It  does 
well  in  auy  form,  either  as  a bush,  standard,  or 
pyramid.  Worcester  Pearmain  is  a grand 
cropper.  It  is  an  early  Apple,  and  though  a 
soft  variety,  is  one  of  the  best  for  amateurs,  of 
medium-size  and  with  red  skin.  B.aumann’s  Red 
Reinette  is  always  reliable,  a nice-looking  fruit, 
and  good  in  any  form,  young  trees  producing 
freely.  This  is  in  season  from  now  till  Christmas. 
Blenheim  Orange,  grown  as  a bush,  gives  fine 
crops,  and  should  have  a place  in  every  garden. 

For  late  use  Egremont  Russet  is  very  good, 
and  Reinette  du  Canada  does  well  in  bush  form. 
There  is  a larger  selection  of  cooking  varieties, 
but  I will  only  name  a few.  Lord  Grosvenor  is 
one  of  the  best  early  large  Codlins.  Manks’ 
Codlin  always  bears  a crop,  and  should  find  a 
place.  Ecklinville  Seedling  is  a grand  bearer, 
succeeding  in  all  forms.  New  Hawthoruden 
and  Lord  Derby,  with  Wellington  and  Alfriston, 
will  provide  fruit  well  into  the  spring,  all 
those  named  succeeding  as  bushes  and  cropping 
freely.  Pears  are  not  so  reliable,  and  at  times 
lack  flavour.  For  early  use  Williams’  Bon 
Chrdtien  is  good,  and  Souvenir  du  Cougrfes 
always  fruits  freely.  Pitmaston  Duchesse  is 
grand  when  grown  iu  bush  form  or  as  a cordon. 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  one  of  the  very  best 
for  small  gardens,  good  in  any  form  and  very 
free,  bearing  delicious  fruit  of  good  size.  Emile 
d’Heyst  is  also  good,  and  a grand  cropper. 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  is  a fine  bush  or  cordon 
variety,  and  of  splendid  flavour.  Planting 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Use  good 
soil,  and  do  not  give  manure,  as  this  encourages 
strong  growth  and  little  fruit.  Do  not  plant 
deeply,  but  make  the  I'oots  firm.  W.  S. 


PLANTING  RASPBERRIES. 

On  gravelly  or  light  soils  Raspberries  require 
more  attention  than  when  in  good  loam  ; indeed, 
it  seems  useless  to  manure  after  the  roots  have 
gone  down  mto  the  subsoil  in  search  of  food.  I 
do  not  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that 
manures  are  wasted  on  Raspberries,  but  replant- 
ing in  new  land  would  often  be  advisable,  doing 
it  in  the  early  autumn  and  in  all  cases  plant- 
ing good  canes  with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots,  so 
that  a good  start  is  made  before  severe  weather 
sets  in. 

In  a light  soil  I find  none  to  equal  Superlative 


and  Carter’s  Prolific.  The  former  is  a heavy 
cropper,  makes  a vigorous  growth,  and  bears 
fruits  of  a good  flavour  for  a long  time.  I con- 
sider the  latter  part  of  September  aud  the  first 
week  in  October  the  best  time  to  plant.  Many 
may  think  this  early,  and  prefer  to  waic  till 
the  leaves  have  all  dropped,  but  in  mild 
seasons  the  canes  retain  the  foliage  a long 
time,  and  if  planted  early  the  canes  do  not 
suffer.  Raspberries  start  early  in  the  spring, 
so  that  to  secure  the  best  results  early 
planting  is  necessarjn  Where  ground  is  not 
suitable  it  will  repay  to  add  a good  heavy  soil 
of  a turfy  nature  to  poor  gravelly  soils.  Trench- 
ing the  ground  is  also  important,  but  in  trench- 
ing it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  poor  soil  at  the 
bottom,  mixing  the  good  soil  with  the  second 
spit  and  incorporating  the  manure  with  it.  In 
heavy  clayey  land  drainage  is  important,  and 
such  materials  as  brick  rubbish,  mortar  rubble, 
charcoal  refuse,  leaf-mould,  burnt  soil,  road 
scrapings,  river  sand,  and  anything  which  will 
keep  the  soil  sweet  and  allow  free  drainage  are 
beneficial.  Another  point  worth  consideration 
is  space.  Even  on  land  where  the  plants  do  not 
make  a robust  growth  light  and  air  between  the 
rows  are  important  details. 

If  space  can  be  allowed  I would  plant  12  feet 
apart  in  the  rows  and  crop  between  ; this  allows 
of  greater  freedom  for  the  plants  to  develop, 
and  the  fruits  do  not  decay  in  wet  seasons  by 
having  the  rows  wide  apart.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  dig  out  a trench  2 feet  wide  and 
fill  in  with  better  soil,  and  in  places  where 
failures  occur  this  is  the  best  system  and 
causes  the  least  trouble.  Plant  the  new 
canes  intact  without  shortening,  as  this  is 
best  done  in  the  early  spring,  just  as  the  sap  is 
on  the  move.  If  cut  down  now  there  is  danger 
in  severe  weather  of  losing  the  plants,  as  frost 
soon  plays  sad  havoc  with  the  cut  portion.  In 
the  early  spring  the  canes  may  be  cut  lower  than 
is  often  practised,  as  the  shoots  on  the  planting 
canes  are  of  Tttle  value,  two  or  three  strong 
growths  from  the  base  being  what  are  required 
for  the  formation  of  the  next  year’s  fruiting- 
canes.  Firm  planting  and  a good  mulch  of  short 
litter  over  the  roots  to  protect  from  frost  are 
essential.  A mulch  of  good  decayed  manure 
twice  a year  in  the  spring  and  autumn  will 
keep  the  roots  near  the  surface.  Only  allow  a 
tew  suckers  to  remain  yearly  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  canes,  and  remove  the  fruiting-canes 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible  after  the  fruit 
has  been  gathered.  G. 


PROFITABLE  GOOSEBERRIES. 

When  at  Messrs.  Veitch’s  Langley  Nurseries, 
Slough,  last  August,  I noticed  a very  large 
number  of  Gooseberries  trained  as  cordons. 


Cordons  may  often  be  planted  in  places  where 
space  could  not  be  given  to  bush-trees.  The 
system  of  training  two  growths  right  and  left  at 
the  base  of  a wall  and  allowing  several  upright 
growths  to  proceed  from  the  base,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  I have  in  previous 
notes  advocated  this  mode  of  culture  for  north 
walls  to  secure  late  fruits,  and  an  excellent  one 
it  is,  as  by  netting,  a nice  supplj’  may  be  had 
for  a considerable  time  after  the  fruit  in  the 
open  is  over.  There  is  also  another  system  cf 
culture — namely,  trellis-training ; this  is  an 
admirable  plan,  and  one  specially  adapted  for 
gardens  where  the  trees  c.in  be  duly  attended  ; 
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to  in  the  way  of  pruning  or  spurring  in.  By 
growing  trellis-trained  trees  there  is  a great 
saving  of  room,  and  more  fruit  can  be  grown  in 
a small  space  with  a greater  certainty  of  a crop. 
When  I say  with  more  success  I do  so  for  various 
reasons,  as  how  often  has  one  to  lament  loss  of 


A rare  Fern  (Phymatodss  albo-s  )uam\ta). 


crop  through  the  ravages  of  birds  when  the  trees 
are  grown  in  busli  form  ; also  the  loss  of  fruit 
from  caterpillar  and  red-spider.  These  pests 
will  attack  trained  trees  as  well,  but  cleansing  is 
more  readily  performed.  Where  cordon  or 
trellis-trained  trees  are  grown,  protection  is  an 
easj'  matter ; whereas  with  bush-trees  netting 
is  difficult.  There  is  another  system — viz  , 
growing  young  trees  in  the  open  as  single 
cordons.  At  Langley,  the  trees  in  heavy  soil, 
subsoil  clay,  are  trained  to  a strong  stake, 
which  is  placed  to  them  early  in  the  year. 
These  trees  being  grown  for  sale,  a permanent 
support  would  be  out  of  place,  but  when  such 
fine  fruit  can  be  obtained  at  a trifling  cost,  I do 
not  see  why  this  system  cannot  be  more  widely 
carried  out  in  private  gardens  when  the  cost  is 
so  small  and  the  results  so  certain.  When 
trellis-trained  trees  are  grown,  a quantity  of 


stakes  is  not  required,  as  if  a few  stakes  support 
some  three  or  four  strong  wires  a fence  is  readily 
erected,  and  the  cost  of  erection  saved  in  a year 
or  two  by  the  quantity  of  fruit  and  the  space 
gained  for  other  crops,  besides  the  great  saving 
in  protecting  material.  There  is  also  another 
advantage  with  trees  limited  to  a certain  space, 
and  that  is  size  of  berry,  as  these  cordon  trees 
give  much  finer  fruit  than  bushes.  Of  course, 
some  kinds  do  better  than  others,  but  so  far  as 
I have  observed,  most  of  the  kinds  thrive  well 
so  trained  and  give  better  results.  G. 


FERNS. 

A GOOD  AND  RARE  FERN. 

A Fern  not  often  seen  in  gardens  is  that  illus- 
trated and  named  Phymatodes  albo-squamata. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  has 
arching  fronds  that  sometimes  grow  2 feet  in 
length.  It  should  be  so  grown  that  its  fronds 
hang  down,  and  is  therefore  pretty  in  a basket 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house.  The 
best  soil  to  use  is  peat  and  loam  with  a little 
sand  added.  It  should  be  made  firm  and  the 
creeping  rhizomes  pegged  upon  the  surface,  to 
which  they  will  soon  adhere  by  their  routs. 
Give  water  all  the  year  round. 


ORCHIDS. 

ANGRrEOUM  CAUDATUM. 

The  subject  of  our  present  illustratii.n  i.s  a 
native  of  Western  Afiii;.i,  about  Sierra  Leone 
and  Senegal.  It  was  amongst  the  earliest  of  this 
genus  to  arrive  in  this  country  in  a living  state, 
having  been  introduced  upwards  of  fifty  year.s 
ago,  and  yet  to  tliis  day  it  remains  a scarce 
plant,  being  seldom  seen  in  collections.  Thi.s 
is  tlie  more  remarkable,  as  the  genus  has 
become  e.Ktremely  iiopular  of  laic 
years,  and  numbers  of  new  aii'l  .showy 
species  have  been  introduced  to  cul- 
tivation, so  that  tlie  remark  of  an  old 
writer,  “ (he  s|iecies  are,  for  the  most 
part,  small-flowertd,  and  little  belter 
than  weeds,”  is  not  ap[)licalile  at  the 
present  time.  This  plant  is  an  epi- 
phyte, and  thrives  upon  a good-sized 
block  of  wood  or  in  a hangijig-basket, 
although  it  is  sometimes  grown  in  a 
pot  ; but  this  latter  plan  I do  not 
advocate,  as  the  roofs  enjoy  full  ex- 
posure to  light  and  air.  The  leaves, 
nearly  a foot  long,  strap-shaped,  ami 
arranged  in  a two-ranked  fashion,  are 
thin  in  texture  and  light-green.  The 
scape  is  pendulous,  longer  than  the 
leaves,  and  bears  from  four  to  live 
Howers.  Mr.  Williams,  in  the  “Orchid 
Grower’s  Manual,”  says,  “it  some- 
times bears  twelve  flowers,”  but  I 
have  never  grown  it  so  fine.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  greenish-yellow  ; 
the  lip  is  obovate,  terminating  in  a 
long,  ivory-white  point,  spur  S'inches 
or  9 inches  long,  olive-green,  shaded 
with  chocolate.  Its  usual  lime  for 
flowering  is  during  summer  and  early 
autumn.  By  some  this  is  considered 
a shy- flowering  plant,  but  for  some 
eight  or  nine  years  in  succession  the 
plant  flowered  with  me,  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  producing  two  spikes 
each  season.  Thi.s  species  w'as  grow- 
ing in  the  collection  of  the  Messrs. 

Loddiges  fifty  years  ago.  B. 


beautiful  flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  These 
plants  are  natives  of  New  Grenada,  inhabiting  a 
lower  region  than  the  others  above-mentioned, 
where  the  climate  is  hotter  ; consequently  they 
require  rather  more  warmth  under  cultivation, 
especially  during  the  winter  mouths.  I would 
advise  them  to  be  placed  where  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  lower  than  about  50  (legs,  from  the 
present  time  until  the  end  of  March,  and  plenty 
of  moisture  maintained  in  the  atmosphere 
throughout  the  year.  M.  Chimaira  is  a pretty 
kind,  producing  flowers  freely,  which  are  of  a 
yellow  ground  colour,  spotted  and  blotched  with 
brownish-purple,  ancl  triangular  in  shape,  the 
tails  at  the  end  of  each  sepal  being  of  great 
length,  whilst  the  small  neat  white  lip  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  other  segments.  This 
plantis  often  found  to  vary  greatly  inoolour.  some 
forms  being  much  darker  than  others.  It  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
always  attracts  much  attention,  especially  when 
in  flower.  There  are  many  kimls  belonging  to 
this  section,  sm-h  as  M.  bella,  ]\[.  \Valil-.i,° Id. 
macrura,  &c. , whilst  a pretty  little  s|)ecies,  wi'h 
a white  ground  colour  and  reddish  spots,  is  M. 
vespertiiis,  the  darkest  being  M.  Roezli,  which 
is  almost  black.  M.-vtt.  Br.vjikle. 


ORCHIDS  FROM  SOU  I’ll  AFRICA. 
Fho.m  “East  London’s”  d<!Scrip(ion  I .should 
regard  the  plants  as  those  of  the  beautiful  Dust 
grandiflora  ; but,  of  course,  I cannot  sav 
definitely  without  seeing  a specimen.  It 
grows  to  a height  of  about  1 femt  to  IS  inches, 
and  ii.stially  flowers  dnriog  .Tune  and  July’.  The 
blooms  arc  borne  two  t.o  five  upon  the  top  of  tJ.e 
stems,  ami  individuilly  mea.«iire  upwards  or 
4 inches  in  diameter.  The  two  lateral  sepals 
area  vivid  scarlet-crimson,  and  the  dorsal  one 
paler,  but  more  crimson,  producing  a verv 
bright  display  when  in  flower.  Disas  are  of 
easy  culture,  and  should  be  potted  in  shallo  v 


CURIOUS  MASDEVALLIAS. 

I AM  asked  by  “ George  Boyton  ” for 
a few  particulars  respecting  the  Chi- 
mtera  class  of  Masdevallias.  The 
plants  require  somewhat  different 
treatment  to  such  kinds  as  M.  ignea, 

M.  Harryana,  &o.,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  cause  of  them  not  thriving  In  the  first  place 
they  succeed  best  when  placed  in  hanging- baskets, 
which  should  have  no  potshreds  for  drainage, 
but  be  well  lined  with  living  Sphagnum  Moss. 
Crocks  damage  the  flower-spikes  as  they  push 
through,  and  as  these  alway’s  take  a downwards 
direction,  similar  to  Stanhopeas,  the  baskets,  if 
suspended  from  the'  roof,  show  the  curious  and 


Angraeoum  oaudatum. 

pans  with  good  drainage,  using  a mixture  of 
good,  rough,  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Mos.s, 
adding  some  well  rotted  manure  and  a little 
silver-sand.  They  should  then  be  placed  on  a 
cool  bottom,  and  kept  moist  until  they  slat', 
into  growth,  when  they  will  retptire  a' liberal 
supply  of  water  during  the  growing  and  flower- 
ing season.  After  the  flowers  are  past  they 
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will  require  a slight  rest,  when  less  moisture  is 
necessary,  but  do  not  let  them  suffer  from 
drought.  The  best  position  for  Disas  is  in  a 
cool-frame  or  greenhouse,  their  principal  i-equire- 
meuts  being  coolness  and  moisture. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CII R YS ANTHE MUM  SHOWS. 

Natio.xal  Curysant)IEmi;m.  — The  three- 
day  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  last  week 
w.is  a sticcess,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  that 
amateurs  exhibited  well.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting classes  was  that  open  only  to  Chrys- 
anthemum and  Horticultural  Societies,  the  first 
prize  consisting  of  a challenge  trophy.  This 
was  won  by  the  Bromley  Chrysanthemum 
S )ciety  with  very  line  blooms.  The  Havant 
Cnrysanthemum  Society  was  placed  second. 
Another  important  class  was  for  forty-eight 
.Japanese  varieties,  the  first  prize  a Holmes 
Memorial  Cup  and  £10,  won  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees, 
g.ardener  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Bevan,  Trent  Bark,  New 
B irnet.  A jirize  of  the  same  value  was  offered 
as  the  premier  award  in  the  class  for  thirty-six 
incurved  blooms,  the  best  exhibit  coming  from 
Mr.  W.  jMease,  gardener  to  !Mr.  A.  Tate, 
Downside,  Leatlierhead.  One  can  judge  of  the 
strong  competition  in  some  of  the  classes  when 
seventeen  competed  for  the  prizes  offered  for 
twelve  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey,  of  Leatlierhead, 
being  first.  A very  fine  exhibit  was  the  table 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  from  Mr.  H.  J. 
.Tones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Greenlane, 
Lewisham.  The  first  prize  was  offered  by  the 
B/esident  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wim- 
bledon, and  well  won  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  flowers 
being  arranged  in  a charmingly  bold  way. 
Amateurs  were  well  represented.  The  chief 
class  was  for  twenty-four  blooms  in  not  less 
than  eighteen  varieties,  the  first  prize  going  to 
Mr.  John  Horril,  Havant,  Hants  ; and  Mr. 
Henry  Love,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  was 
second.  No  less  than  five  competed  for  the 
prizes  offered  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  Mr. 
Jjove  winning  the  premier  award,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Stanmers,  Maldon,  Essex,  second.  For 
six  incurved  blooms,  IMr.  F.  Durrant,  Ware, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Holmes,  Gosport, 
second.  The  finest  Japanese  blooms  ivere  those 
from  Mr.  G.  E.  Biddington,  Orchard  House, 
Leigh  ; and  amongst  Metropolitan  growers  we 
noticed  as  successful  IMr.  F.  Bingham,  of  Stoke 
Newington ; Mr.  G.  Easey,  Highbury  New 
Bark  ; Mr.  G.  Bury,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest 
Hill ; and  Mr.  W.  Davis,  Devonshire  House, 
Stamford  Hill. 

Crystal  Balace.  — The  Chrysanthemum 
Show  recently  held  was  in  every  way  equal  to 
its  predecessors.  The  best  forty-eight  blooms — 
twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese 
— were  those  from  Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  Carpenter-Garnier,  Rooksbury  Bark, 
Wickham,  Hants.  As  regards  the  incurved 
kinds,  the  finest  eighteen  blooms  came  from 
Mr.  Thos.  Robinson,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Law- 
rence, Elsfield  House,  Hollingbourne.  W e noticed 
a pleasing  feature— namely,  that  the  group  of 
plants  from  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earls  wood  Nurseries, 
Redhill,  and  which  won  the  first  prize,  was  not 
so  formal  as  usual,  being  arranged  far  more 
tastefully,  the  plants  being  less  solid,  so  to  say. 
Glancing  at  the  Japanese  varieties,  which  are 
deservedly  the  most  popular.  Avalanche  was 
not  so  good  as  usual  ; Bresident  Borel  was 
conspicuous  for  its  fine  shape  and  fulness,  the 
light-purple  with  fawn  reverse  being  in  good 
keeping.  Cliarles  Davis  we  never  remember  to 
have  seen  finer,  in  colour  a light  terra-cotta, 
tinged  with  yellow  and  of  beautiful  shape. 
jMlle.  Therese  Rey  was  very  pleasing,  ivory-white 
with  thick  fleshy  petals.  Duke  of  York, 
magenta  wdth  lilac  reverse,  the  petals  broad,  a 
massive  flower,  stands  out  as  a tine  new  vaiiety. 
Colonel  W.  B.  Smith  was  in  a few  instances 
shown  well,  but  not  on  the  average  so  good  as 
usual.  W.  H.  Lincoln  was,  however,  very  fine. 
Colonel  Chase  was  not  much  shown,  but  there 
were  fine  blooms  ; the  colour  pale-cream  with 
dal  ker  centre.  Yiviand  Morel  was  extremely 
variable  in  colour,  but  unsurpassed  for  size, 
fulness,  and  form,  the  shades  varying  from  light 
blush  to  pink  and  heliotrope.  An  oco!),sional 
liower  of  \V.  W.  Coles,  was  shown  in  good 
character.  Mile.  Marie  Hoste  fully  maintains 
its  reputation  as  a fine  show  flower,  it  being 


present  in  nearly  every  stand,  coming  in  second 
for  six  blooms  of  one  variety,  where  it  w’as 
beaten  by  G.  C.  Schwabe,  of  which  six  almost 
unsurpassable  blooms  were  staged,  the  colour  a 
bright  carmine-rose,  shaded  with  gold.  M. 
Bankoncke,  bright  yellow,  very  full,  in  the  way 
of  Thuuberg,  but  larger,  was  also  fine. 

*,*  We  shall  be  pleased  if  secretaries  of  ama- 
teur Chrysanthemum  societies  will  send  a very 
brief  report  of  their  exhibitions. 


aULSS  POE  OORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestions.  — Queries  and.  answers  are  irseerted  in 
SAKDiiSiNa  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  ruiet 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communiccUior^ 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  gf  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Eerroa  oj 
Qardskinq,  57,  Sonthaynpton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishbr. 
rho  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designaiion  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
'.he  paper.  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 

should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
pteries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardkninq  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  «/  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  imnnediatcly  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( wh  ich,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classijM,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  arid 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  usefiU,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardbnino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared, 

1438.— Cacti  from  seed.— 1 should  ba  much  obliged 
to  “Ivanhoe”  if  he  would  tell  me  how  to  get  Cacti  from 
seed  ’—Amateur. 

1437. — Gros  Colman  Graiies  for  wine.— I have 
about  40  lb.  of  Gros  Colman  Grapes  in  all  stages  of  ripe- 
ness, none  being  properly  ripe,  and  would  like  to  make 
them  into  wine.  Would  anyone  oblige  with  a recipe  tor 
same? — A Reader. 

1438. — Use  of  Bracken  as  manure.— “ J.  R.  H.” 
is  much  obliged  by  “ B.  C.  R.’s”  information  respecting 
the  use  of  Bracken  as  a manure.  She  would  be  glad  to 
learn  to  what  cause  or  causes  to  attribute  the  tirge  increase 
of  wireworm,  and  the  best  means  of  cure?— J.  H.  K. 


To  the  folloioing  queries  hriff  editorial  revlies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  addilimal 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1430.— Tortoise  in  winter  (Rema).—See  note  in 
Gardsxino,  November  3rd.  Several  notes  have  recently 
appeared  upon  this  subject. 

1440.  —Orchids  from  South  Ataerica,  (Reqily  to 
1807). — There  are  many  kinds  coming  from  South  America, 
and  many  require  quite  different  treatment  to  others.  If 
“ Wantage  ” will  forward  a specimen,  or  say  what  kinds  he 
has,  I shall  be  able  to  give  him  suitable  information. — 
Matt.  Bra.mbub. 

1441. — Dressing  Vines  with  naphtha  fflcrbyL 
— It  is  not  safe  to  elress  Vines  with  n.aphtha  in  a raw  state, 
as  even  when  the  Vines  are  at  rest  the  spirit  often  kills 
the  eyes  and  burns  the  tender  bark.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  raw  paraffin.  Indeed,  any  winter  dressing  re- 
quires care.  We  have  seen  coal-tar  used,  but  an  excess  of 
this  is  injurious. 

1142.— Pear  Catillac  for  market  (£’.  £.).— As 
a market  fruit  there  are  few  that  repay  good  culture 
better  than  tliis.  Even  in  a year  of  abundant  Pear  crops 
good  Catillacs  are  fetching  as  good  or  even  better  prices 
than  many'  of  the  tender-skinned  dessert  sorts,  and  with 
far  less  loss  in  the  way  of  decayed  fruit.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  Catillac  is  not  more  largely  cultivated. 

1443.— The  Sea  Buckthoim  (Hippophae  rham- 
noides)  (G  R.). — Tlie  berries  sent  are  those  of  this 
native  shrub,  which  is,  unfortunately,  seldom  used  to 
advantage.  It  makes,  liowever,  a beautiful  winter  picture. 
The  growth  is  loose  and  the  leaves  have  quite  a silvery 
tint.  It  prefers  a deep  moist  soil,  and  is  useful  to  plant 
by  the  sea,  but  the  sides  of  lakes  and  streams  in  inland 
gardens  should  be  j udiciousl.y  planted  with  it. 

3444. — Almond-tree  {Cherry).  —Your  trees  that 
were  planted  eight  years  ago  will  be  no  use  unless  grafted 
with  a good  variety.  Head  down  the  trees  early  in  the 
spring,  and  regraft.  Very  large  trees  may  he  grafted  with 
ti'ery  success  if  the  tops’are  cut  down  early  in  the  year, 
getting  strong  scions  or  grafls  at  the  same  time  and  heel- 
ing in  the  soil  till  the  sap  is  in  motion.  These  latter 
require  to  be  retarded  to  give  the  stock  the  start. 

1445.— Unsatisfactory  Cherry-tree  {Cherry).— 
Your  tree  has  probably  tiecome  e.\hausted  through  an 
impoverished  soil.  You  do  not  state  what  kind  of  soil  the 
roots  are  in,  and  it  on  a gravel  subsoil  more  food  is 
required,  as  the  Cherry  is  a great  surface  rooter,  aud  to 
gel  best  results  requires  surface  dressings  of  good  manure 
eailyiuthe  spring.  The  Morello  Cherry  is  often  placed 
on  an  unsuitable  stock,  the  JIahaleb  producing  the  best 
fruits.  From  your  description  of  the  trees,  their  fine, 
twiggy  wood  and  w ant  of  foliage,  their  appearance  is  either 
due  to  canker  at  the  portion  of  the  tree  where  huddf  d,  or 
want  of  food  or  moisture  when  in  acth’C  growth.  These 
trees  often  canker  in  wet,  heavy  clay  soils.  This  can  be 
seen  liy  examining  tlie  stems  ai  the  base  of  the  tree,  and 
for  canker  there  is  no  cure  ii  the  disease  is  much  advanced. 
— W.  B. 


1440.— Cosmos  biplnnatus  (Amaft-iH).— This  is  a 
delightful  annual,  though  one  seldom  sees  it  grown  in  a 
bold  w'ay.  The  leafage  is  quite  feathery  and  the  flowers 
pure-white,  the  whole  plant  exceedingly  pretty  and 
graceful.  It  should  bo  grouped  with  other  annuals  or  in  a 
colony  by  itself.  Sow  the  seed  in  February  in  heat, 
transplant  in  Jlay,  choosing  a warm,  sheltered  spot,  as  it  is 
a little  tender.  The  flowers  are  pleasing  when  cut  tor  the 
house 

1U7.— Treatment  of  Croton  (II.  B.).—Your 
plant  is  Croton  variegata,  which  requires  at  least  a heat  of 
85  degs.  during  the  winti  r.  more  in  summer,  and  plenty 
of  .atmosplieric  moisture.  The  insect  is  rerl-spider,  through 
the  pluit  being  kept  in  too  dry  a place,  not  syringed 
enough,  and  too  dry  heat.  Such  plants  require  skill  to 
grow  them,  a moist,  warm-house  and  careful  watering. 
Less  moisture  is  required  in  winter,  but  a warm,  moist 
house  is  essential  at  all  seasons.— W.  S. 

14  48.— Fir-tree  oil  for  Vines  (Chas  F.).—Yon 
h,x\  e made  a great  mistake  in  scraping  oil  the  bark  of  the 
Vines.  This  should  never  be  done.  Only  take  away  any 
ioDse  bark  that  may  he  attaclied  to  the  rods.  Then  wash 
well  with  the  Fir-tree  oil  according  to  the  directions  given, 
at  the  same  time  being  careful  that  you  mix  the  oil  in  a 
wooden  or  earthenware  vessel.  If  mixed  in  a zinc  recep- 
tacle the  oil  seems  to  influence  the  galvanised  part,  and 
damage  to  the  Vines  invariably  follows. 

1449. — Cypripedium  exul  (Reply  to  129.3J- This 
is  the  name  of  the  species  required  by  “T.  \V.  Swinburne,” 
aud  Amiamense  is  a variety  which  differs  sUghfly  in  colour. 
C.  exul  was  introduced  from  Siam  during  the  year  1891  by 
sever.al  different  Anus,  and  is  consequently  very  plentiful, 
but  nevertheless  is  a beautiful  kind.  It  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  a variety  of  the  well-known  C.  insigne, 
but  the  year  following  its  introduction  it  was  ascertained 
to  he  a disti net  species.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly  upon 
short  spikes  and  last  a long  while  in  perfection.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  white,  flushed  in  the  centre  with  brown, 
and  more  or  less  spotted  with  purple.  The  petals  also 
resemble  C.  insigne,  but  have  a well-deSned  dark  band 
down  the  centre  of  each,  whilst  the  lip  is  clear-yellow  and 
very  similar  in  form  to  C.  Drur)  i.— Matt.  Be.\mbi,b. 

1450. — Grapes  cracking  {T.  S.  Conway).  — The 
Grapes  are  probably  Madresfield  Court  Muscat,  a variety 
of  strong  growth  and  very  liable  to  crack.  The  season 
ha-s  been  very  bad  for  Muscat  Grapes  of  all  kinds  in  an 
outside  border,  and  as  you  state  you  have  succeeded  well  in 
other  localilies  with  Vines  inside  I would  advise  growing 
this  in  the  same  wav.  I tear  it  is  loo  late  now  to  arrest 
decay.  Earlier  in  the  season  just  when  the  berries  were 
colouring  you  would  have  done  well  to  have  protected  the 
borders  from  heavy  rains.  I use  galvanised  corrugated 
iron  sheets  for  the  purpose,  but  even  then  such  kinds  as 
tender-skinned  Muscats  will  crack  Uirough  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  house,  from  insufticient  ventilation  and 
want  of  fire-heat  to  counteract  damp.  Doubtless,  it  is 
owing  to  both  causes— want  of  more  warmth  in  damp 
weather  and  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  I do  not 
advise  planting  thin-skinned  Grapes  outside  especially  for 
late  use.  Why  not  inarch  next  season  a late  variety,  such 
as  Gros  Maroc,  Appley  Towers,  or  the  well-known  Alicaule 
on  your  Vine  and  save  time?— W.  S. 

1451. — Cattleya  labiata  (l"cra,  1383).— This  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  our  finest  Orchids,  producing  its  magnifi- 
cent flowers  during  the  present  season.  Not  many  years 
ago  it  commanded  a very  high  price  in  the  market,  as  it 
was  then  an  exceptionally  rare  species.  Fortunately, 
however,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  it  has  been 
again  re-discovered  in  Brazil,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  collection.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from 
quite  a light  shade  to  a deep  rose  in  the  sepals  and  petals, 
and  the  lip  is  of  a rich  magenta-purple.  The  plants  should 
he  kept  in  the  Cattlej  a-house  throughout  the  jear, 
and  after  the  growths  are  completed,  only  give  sufficient 
water  to  keep  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling.  The  atmosphere 
should  be  kept  in  a less  humid  state  than  during  the 
summer.  During  the  next  three  months  the  temperature 
should  be  kept  at  about  55  degs.  during  the  night,  and 
about  5 degs.  higher  in  the  daytime.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  identify  your  other  Orchid  from  the  description,  hut  if 
you  will  send  the  flower  before  it  is  too  far  past  its  beauty, 

I have  no  doubt  I can  name  it  and  give  you  other  particu- 
lars.—Matt.  Bramble. 

1452. — Doyenne  du  Comice  Pear  {F.  i’.).— The 
fine  qualities  of  this  Pear  are  becoming  gradii  illy  known. 
Many  of  the  leading  fruit  growers  have  proved  i:s  merits, 
and  most  first-class  collections  now  include  spe<  imens,  but 
it  has  made  hut  little  way  with  those  who  are  specially 
concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  for  sale,  and  perhatw 
this  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  that  characterises  so  many 
fine  Pears.  It  does  not  apply  to  this  variety,  however, 
with  so  much  force,  and  wlierever  a moderately  warm  and 
sheltered  position  can  be  devoted  to  Doyenne  du  Comice 
good  results  may  be  safely  anticipated.  In  the  Channel 
islands  it  has  been  planted  largely  by  at  least  one  grower, 
and  both  from  there  and  France  grand  fruits  are  now 
finding  their  way  into  Covent  Garden-market,  and  will 
probably  do  so  throughout  October  and  November.  In 
quality  this  Pear  is  unsurpassed,  the  flavour  is  delicious, 
and  fine,  even  fruits,  weighing  over  1 lb.  each,  can  he  grow  n 
on  dwarf  trees  on  the  Q,uince  stock,  which  seems  to  suit  it 
best.  The  fruit  is  rather  more  turbinate  in  form  than  that 
of  Duchesse  d’Angoulerne,  being  broad  and  flattened  at 
the  apex ; the  colouring  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Louise 
Bonne,  hut  not  so  deep. 

1453.  — Oncidium  tigrinum  {Reply  toVi^).— This  is 
a most  useful  and  beautiful  species  ; in  fact,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  whole  family.  Its  flowers  are  produced  during  the 
autumn  months,  and  are  therefore  welcome.  They  will 
last  three  or  four  weeks  or  more  in  full  beauty,  and  it 
should  find  a place  in  every  collection.  After  the  flowers 
are  past  the  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry, 
although  much  less  water  will  be  necessary  than  during 
the  summer  months  or  season  of  growth.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  where  it  inhabits  quite  a cool  localif.v, 
and,  consequentiv,  under  cultivation  it  must  be  treated 
accordingly  therefore,  it  should  never  be  grown  in  the 
Cattleva-hbuse,  cither  winter  or  summer,  hut  placed 
throughout  the  year  with  and  given  similar  treatment  .as 
the  cool-growing  OdontogloSsums,  such  as  O.  Alexandrie, 
&c.  Of  course,  the  number  of  flowers  upon  a spike  depends  . 
greatly  upon  the  size  and  strength  of  the  plants,  hut , 
twenty-six  flowers  on  a much  branched  scape  is  by  nc-* 
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means  a large  number,  as  I have  frequently  had  double 
that  quantity  on  single  spikes  of  well-grown  plants.  For 
further  details  respecting  this  useful  Oncidium  1 
recommend  “Mrs.  E.  Hockliffe  ” to  read  the  article  in 
Gardkninh,  July  21stof  the  present  year.— Matt.  Bramble. 

1454. — Raising  Lllie.S  from  seedffj.  A.,  High- 
bury).— The  following  note,  written  in  an  American  paper 
by  ilr.  Ni'’hol-on,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  is  a good 
answer  to  your  question  : “The  bulbs  of  some  Lilies,  after 
flowering  well  for  several  seasons,  disappear  apparently 
without  cause,  and  the  better  and  the  more  freely  have 
they  grown  and  flowered  the  more  apt  are  they  to 
disappoint  their  possessors.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
bulbs  of  these  kin<ls  are  in  reality  always  rather  short- 
lived. An  excellent  way  to  keep  up  a stock  of  young, 
vigorous  bulbs  is  to  make  a sowing  every  year.  If  treated 
properly,  seedlings  arri\-e  at  the  flowering  stage  very 
quickly.  The  seeds  should  be  eown  as  soon  as  ripe— if 
possible,  in  prepared  beds  (not  in  pots  or  pans)  under 
glass.  A cold-frame  will  do  well,  but  results  are  more 
speedily  attained  if  seeds  are  sown  in  a bed  in  a slightly 
heated  greenhouse.  For  instance,  seeds  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum  var.  formosanum,  a beautiful  variety  from  Formosa, 
developed  rapidly,  some  seedlings  flowering  in  little  more 
than  a y'ear  from  time  of  sowing.  Tlie  bulbs  in  that  time 
had  attained  about  the  size  of  small  Hazel-nuts;  last  year 
they  were  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  during  the 
past  summer  have  flowered  profusely. 

1455.  — Pruning  greenhouse  Roses.  — When 
should  the  following  Roses  be  pruned  (they  are  planted 
in  an  unheated  greenhouse) : Cheshunt  Hybrid,  W.  Allen 
Richardson,  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette? — PLOMK.tao. 

The  Roses  mentioned  need  not  he  pruned  before 
December  or  January,  as  they  reV.l  not  jiower  until  the 
spring. 

It56.— Clematis  Beauty  of  Worcester.— Will 
this  flower  if  planted  out  in  the  greenhouse  and  allowed 
to  cover  the  front  of  sta.ge,  3 feet  from  the  glass? — 
ruiMRAGO. 

/ do  not  knot'.'  the  variety  of  Clematis,  bit'  nearly  all 
the  fine  garden  kinds  will  flourish  more  or  less  in  a 
cool  and  light  yrccnhotise  if  the  growth  is  trained  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  glass. — E.  C.  R. 

1457.— Ra-arr-anglng  a rockery.— Wishing  to  re- 
arrange my  rockery,  will  you  tell  me  if  this  is  the  right 
seasou  to  transplant  Rock  Roses  and  large  alpines  ? — 

fjCOTIA. 

■y.  ‘ I’his  is  a good  time  to  rearrange  a rockery,  and  the 
majority  of  Alpiine  and  otherhardy flowers  may  he  planted 
now,  selecting  the  finest  possible  weather  when  the  soil  is 
not  too  wet.  Some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  will  need 
much  care. 

14.13.— Lilium  auratum  and  L.  Harris!.— My 
large  Lilium  auratum  and  Harris!  bulbs  which  have 
flowered  are  now  nothing  but  a mass  of  very  tiny  ones. 
What  should  I do  with  these  to  make  them  larger  and  fit 
to  flower?  Should  they  be  planted  outside,  or  are  they 
worthless  ?— Scotlb. 

We  fear  you  will  do  little  good  by  planting  your 
small  bulbs.  Purchase  new  ones  grown  abroad,  if  you 
V idi  for  abundance  of  flowers. 

14.59.— Hydrangea  not  flowering.— I cannot  get 
a tbree-y ear-old  Hydr.angea  plant  to  flower,  the  variety 
being  Thos.  Hogg.  l.ast  autumn  I took  it  out  of  the 
g.irden,  put  it  in  an  8-inch  pot,  and  placed  it  in  .a  green- 
house. As  again  it  did  not  flower  I jiiunged  it  to  the  rim 
in  the  garden,  where  it  has  now  been  for  several  months. 
Will  it  need  pruning  ?—l’Li:MU.yoo. 

This  is  a free-flowering  variety,  and  ought  to 
succeed  better,  hut  possibly  the  growth  is  not  sufficiently 
strong.  If  the  plant  does  not  show  for  bloom  by  next 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June  I should  cut  it  back  severely, 
inserting  the  tops  as  cuttings,  anti  whm  in  growth  again 
thin  out  the  shoots,  if  numerous,  and  shift  into  a 0-inch  or 
10-inch  pot.—B.  C.  R. 

1400.— Ampeiopsis  muralis.  — Can  you  Tell  mo 
something  about  this  Virginian  Creeper? — R. 

•»*  There  is  a very  lung  list  of  Virginian  Creepers  in 
most  catalogues,  but  names  are  inure  numerous  than 
distinct  varieties.  That  which  bears  the  above  name, 
however,  is  very  distinct  and  beautiful,  and  cannot  be  too 
loidely  known.  Some  plants  planted  against  a wall  in 
April  of  the  present  year  have  made  shoots  lb  feel  in 
length.  It  has  the  close  clinging  character  of  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi,  butthe  free,  graceful  growth  of  A.  hederacea, 
of  which  it  is  probably  hut  a variety,  but  so  good  that  we 
would  prefer  it  to  either.  It  clings  tenaciously,  hnt  its 
leaves  are.  as  large  and  long  as  those  of  A.  hederacea. 
For  quickly  covering  bare  walls  it  is  a valuable  plant. 

1461. — How  to  grow  Tuberoses.— I shall  be 
much  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  liow  to  grow  Tuberoses  ? 

I potted  two  dozen  last  June,  starting  them  in  a hot-bed 
and  tr.ansterring  to  a vinery, but  only  two  produced  spikes, 
the  remainder  going  to  le.af.  Why  was  this?— L.  E., 
Ireland. 

‘J  Probably  the  plants,  or  rather  hulh. , had  ton 'much 
moisture  during  the  early  staye.s.  No  wafer  at  all  should 
have  been  given  until  the  tubers  had  formed,  roots  and 
.fairly  started,  to  grow.  Very  litllu  water  is  required  by 
these  plants  even  when  started  on  a dry  shelf  or  sta,ge  in  a 
■warm  greenhouse,  and  in  a,  hot -bed  the  moisture  rising 
.from  the  manure  would,  amply  snfjicc.  Tuberoses  started 
in  .June  succeed  best  if  jdanted  out  on  a warm  border  and 
taken  up,2>oUed,  and  housed  in  September. 

1462. — Making  a tennis-lawn. — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  make  a tennis-lawn  on  a 
clay  soil  in  Kent,  and  the  best  time  to  start  the  work? 
How  should  the  drain-pipes  lie  laid?  Should  clay  be 
returned  on  to  lhi  pipes  or  would  brick  rubbish  be  better? 
Should  ashes  and  some  good  soil  be  placed  on  the  clay 
before  the  sods  are  laid  on  ?— Eekt. 

On  clay  soil  the  main  thing  is  good  drainage,  and 
surfaxe-drains,  with  pipes  laid  iwt  more  than  d feet  deep, 
anri  covered  quite  half  that  depth  with  brick  rubbish  or 
ashes,  so  that  the  surface-water  may  soak  a.way  rapidly. 
A good  dressing  of  ashes  or  porous  soil  of  some  kind  Would 
certainly  be  beneficial  before  the  turj  is  laid  on.  The 
sooner  the  work  iij  stairted  the  better,  of  the  turf  will  not 
have  time  to  get  well  rooted  before  it  is  needed,  for  playirig 
on,. 


1463. — Streptocarpus  failing.— I have  some  small 
plants  of  Streptocarpus  which  I bought  last  June._  They 
were  small,  with  only  one  leaf.  I planted  them  in  leaf- 
mould  and  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  they  have  not  grown  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  absolutely  the  same  as  when  I bought 
them.  Ought  they  lohave  special  soil,  or  what?— L.  E.  L. 

***  These  qirctty  plants  thrive  best  in  a compost  of  peat 
and  loam,  with  a little  leaf-mould  and  plenty  of  sand, 
but  they  are  not  particular,  seeming  to  do  more  or  less 
well  in  any  fairly  good  material  of  a light  and  porous 
deseriqytion.  You  do  not  give  any  other  particulars  of 
treatment ; but  small  plants  should  have  heenjjlaced  in 
small  pots  and  stood  in  a gentle  hot-bed  or  placed  in  a 
glass-covered  box  in  a u'ann  corner  of  greenhouse  to  start. 
'With  free  drainage,  plenty  of  water,  and  light  shade  from 
sun  insummer,  we  find  them  grow  freely  and  blossom  pro- 
fusely in  a very  moderate  temperature. 

1464. — Mized  Border  Carnations.— I have  a bed 
of  mixed  Border  Carnations  which  I have  had  freshly 
planted.  As  the  soil  was  poor  and  the  plants  did  not  do 
well  this  year,  I had  it  thoroughlv  dug  and  manured  and 
mi.xed  sand  through  the  earth.  The  leaves  of  the  Carna- 
tions have  now  begun  to  turn  yellow.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this?— T. 

■***  As  the  soil  in  the  bed  was  poor  you  did  right  to  give 
some  manure;  but  the  question  arises,  did  you  use  too 
much  ! Carnations  are  by  no  means  gross  feeders ; as  a 
rule,  a light  dressing  of  manure  is  better  than  a heavy  one, 
and  rchatever  is  employed  should  be  well  decayed  andqwr- 
fectly  sweet.  A lot  of  rank  manure  would  have  the  effect 
youdescribe,  but  you,  must  allow  for  some  loss  of  foliage  by 
(probably  old)  plants  reeently  removed  from  a poor  soil 
into  a rich  one.  Is  the  bed  quite  firm!  If  not,  press  the 
soil  quite  compactly  round  each  plant  with  the  foot. 

1465. — Dwarf  Abutilons.— Will  you  give  me  the 
names  of  two  Dwarf  Abutilons  for  my  greenhouse  ? 1 
have  several  kinds,  but  they  are  so  tall  that  I must  get  rid 
of  them.  Still,  I like  the  flower  so  much  that  possibly 
there  are  especially  dwarf  kinds  in  cultivation  ? — R.  B. 

***  A great  many  garden  varieties  of  Almtilon  are  apt 
to  run  up  tall  and  naked  at  the  base,  but  still  there  arc 
among  them  some  forms  much  dwarfer  than  others,  and  a 
couple  sent  from  the  Continent  about  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  are  the  dirarfest  and  most  .free-flowering  of  any.  They 
are  Roscum  compactum  and  Vivid  compaction,  the  flowers 
of  the  former  being  soft  rose,  and  of  (he  other  bright  red. 
they  will  both  branch  freely  when  not  more  than  a foot 
high,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers  not  only  on  the 
central  or  main  stem,  but  also  on  the  side  shoots  at  the 
same  time.  For  small  greenhouses  these  two  Abutilons 
are  very  useful,  for  e ffective  little  plants  can  be  grown  in 
pots  0 inches  indiameter. 

1466. — Treatment  of  Rhododendrons.— I have 
a broad  border  of  Rhododendrons,  also  of  ornamental  Firs, 
and  I am  anxious  to  get  advice  about  the  treatment  of 
them.  Would  water  from  a cesspool  he  of  advantage  to 
them  ? Should  the  earth  he  forked  up  and  at  what  season  ? 
The  soil  is  warm,  with  yellow  clay  underneath.  Would 
the  same  treatment  be  good  for  Limes  and  Chestnuts  ?— 
II.  P.  M. 

Neither  Rhododendrons  nor  Conifers  of  any  de- 
scription require  a very  rich  soil,  succeeding  best  in  that  of 
alight,  sandy,  nr  peaty  nature.  If  the  former  are  large 
old  plants,  and  hare  pretty  well  exhausted  thasoil,  a soak- 
ing of  liquid  ■manure  now  and  then  in  dnj  or  hot  weather 
mi'iht  do  good,  hut  it  mu.st  be  weak  and  by  no  means  thick 
or  offensive.  The  best  fertiliser  for  Rhododendrons  is  a 
top-dressing  of  leaf y-mould,  tl  inches  or, i inches  deep,  given 
even;  year  nr  two.  Do  luit  disturb  the  roots  to  any  extent. 
As  a rule.  Limes  and  Chestnuts  require  little  or  no 
manure, 

1167.— Best  Exhibition  Currants.— Will  some 
experienced  fruit,  grower  kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  a 
tew  of  the  best  Currants  for  exldhition— red,  wliite,  and 
black,  two  varieties  of  each?  Also  a few  of  the  best  exhi- 
bition Gooseberries  ? — A Reader  or  Gardenixg. 

The  best  Currants  .for  the  c.thibition  amongst 
the  Red  varieties  are  Raby  Castle,  a.  very  large  berry; 
Reine  Victoria,  nr  Red  Grape,  wlurh  has  splendid  berries; 
Carter's  Chaurpion,  and  Maiiiiiwth.  La  Versaillaise, 
though  a large  fruit,  is  a bad  grower.  The  best  White  arc 
White  Dutch,  a large  hcrrg.flne  crojyier;  Grosse  Blanche, 
or  Knight's  Large  While,  and  White  Versailles.  The  best 
Gooseberries for'size among  White  curielies  are  Antagonist, 
Freedom,  King  of  Trumps,  and  Oiic-en  of  Trumps.  Reds : 
Bobby  Clayton,  London,  Siaughlennan,  Speedwell,  and 
Lord  Derby.  Yellinc.s:  Catherina,  Criterion,  Ringer, 
Leveller,  Railway,  and  TrtiniqX'ter ; and  the  best  Green 
kinds  are  Drill,  Shiner,  Telegraph,  Keepsake,  Freedom, 
and  Matchless. — W.  K. 

1468  — .Schizostylis  coceinea.— I should  be  glad  to 
know  what  soil  suits  the  .Schizostylis?  It  grows  here  out- 
of-doors,  hut  flowers  very  little.  This  is  near  the  sea  ui 
Argyllshire.— Hilda. 

• • This  is  a handsome  bvlhnus  pla.it , with  the  hahit  of 
the  Gladiolus,  and  is  from  2 .feet  to  J .feet  high.  The 
flowers,  which  arc  prncliiced  late  in  autumn,  are  of  a 
bright  crimson,  and  resemble,  in  .form  those,  of  Tritimia 
aiirea.  They  are  borne  ina  one-sided  spike,  opening  from 
below  upwards.  The  plant  is  very  use.ful,  and  should  be 
grown  in  quantity  wherever  cut-flowers  are  in  request 
during  the  winter  months.  If  is  picrfe.ctly  hardy,  and  will 
flower  niit-nf-door.s  in  a mild,  aiitumii ; but  to  obtain,  the 
flower  in  its  .full  beauty  it  should  have  sonic  protection 
.from  inrleinent  weather.  If,  when  jilanfed  close  to  a,  xvall 
or  fence,  some  temporary  qirntection  from  severe  .frosts  can 
be  given,  a good,  row  will  yield  a large  quantity  of  spikes 
for  cuttiny.  A well-drained  soil  of  sandy  jieat  and  loam 
suits  it  best.  Where,  however,  it  fails  in  the  oqien,  grow  it 
in  /lots  in  the  greenlunitie. 

1469.— “American  Blight ” on  Apple-trees.— 
Some  of  iny  Apple-trees  are  much  covered  with  a nasty 
white  blight;  1 believe  it  is  tliat  called  “American 
Blight.”  Kindly  tell  me  best  mode  of  treatment  to  get 
rid'of  the  pest,  and  when  to  apply  anything  recommended  ? 
—Malvern. 

The  white  blight  is  the  “American  Blight"  or 
Woolly  Aphis,  and  once  it  obtains  a footing  in  any  garden 
is  most  jdiflicul't  ip  dislodge;  but,  fifffunafcly , you  have  a 
lo'ng  fflason  before  ipfii  to  begin  operdtidns  for  the  'dddritc- 
tio'n,  of  the  pest.  I have  used  various  remedies,  but  the  one 


■most  successful  is  Bentley’s  Soluble  Paraffin,  mixed  with 
clay.  Paint  the  affected  parts,  and  ruh  the  paint  well 
into  the  crevices.  Also  wash  the  bark  of  the  trees  with 
strong  soft-soap  and  ivann  water  previous  to  paint iuy, 
allowing  the  u'ood  to  dry,  and  then  covering  the  /wit ion 
u'herc  the  insects  have  eaten  the  bark.  A simpler  remedy 
is  raw  paraffin-nil  a;iplied,  to  the  bark,  touching  the.  trees 
U'here  there  is  blight  ; but  xvith  small  trees  this  is  danger- 
ous, as  it  prevents  the  bark  swelling. — W.  S. 

1470. — Treatment  of  Orchard  trees  —i  have 
just  finished  planting  a small  Apple  orchard.  The  trees 
(which  I bought  at  a local  nursery)  appeared  well  rooted, 
but  very  tall,  and  without  any  branches  except  a few  twigs 
at  the  top.  What  I wish  to  know  is  whether  it  would  he 
better  to  cut  the  trees  down  to,  say  within  3 feet  of  the 
ground,  so  as  to  make  tiiem  branch,  or  shall  I leave  them 
as  they  are  for  the  present?  The  Apples  are  intended  for 
standards  and  are  mostly  Blenheim  Orange.— North  Cork 

I'oii  should  leave  the  Apple-trees  just  as  they  arc  fur 
the  present,  for  os  they  are,  intended  for  standards  even- 
tually, all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  stake  them  securely, 
so  as  to  keep  them  from  getting  bent  in  the  stems,  and  stop 
them  at  the  height  you  desire  the  head  of  branches  to  form, 
then  gradually  remove  any  shoots  .from  the  base  upwards, 
until  a clear  stem  of  the  desired  height  is  obtained.  It 
would  convert  them  into  bushes  if  they  were  cut  down  to, 
say  3 feet  of  the  ground ; but  the  idea  of  strengthening  a 
tree  by  cutting  its  head  off  has  long  since  been  given  up. 
Blenheim  Orange  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  Apples  in  culti- 
vation for  forming  standards,  it  being  more  satisfaciunjin 
that  form  than  any  other. — J.  G. 

1471. — Mildewin  vinery.— I have  aspan-roof  vinery, 
30  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide. ' It  is  divided  in  two  by  a par- 
tition in  the  middle.  In  one  half  two  Vines  are  planted  in 
the  border  inside,  and  in  the  other  half  three  Vines  are 
planted  outside  the  house.  This  year  the  Grapes  ivere  quite 
•.iseless  through  the  ravages  of  mildew'.  I have  just  picked 
all  the  leaves  off. — T.  Miskin. 

***  The  Viius  affected  this  season  will  require  more  than 
ordinary  care  in  cleansing  them  in  winter.  They  should 
be  pruned,  as  early  as /lossible.  If  expense  be  no  object, 

faint  all  wood-work  inside  the  house,  if  only  one  coal, 
’ailing  this,  a strong  wash  of  so.ft-soap,  sulphur,  and 
warm  water  should  be  given ; also  limc-ivashing  all  walls 
nr  stone-work.  Remove  the  surface  soil  and  replace  it  with 
fresh  material,  being  careful  to  save  all  fibrous  roots.  Do 
not  allow  too  many  Vine-rods,  so  as  to  let  those  remaining 
et  plenty  of  light.  The  rods  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
e.fore  cleaning  the  house,  removing  all  loose  bark  and 
washing  the  rods  with  soft-soap  and  warm  water.  Paint 
when  dry  with  a mixture  of  sulphur,  lime,  and  Tobacco- 
water,  using  a little  clay  to  cover  or  thicken  the  paint 
Welt  cover  all  portions  of  the  stem,  using  flowers  of 
sulphur  freely  both  in  the  paint  and  also  in  the  lime  fir 
the  waits.  After  cleansing,  give  air  freely  till  the  Vines 
are  started  in  growth.— )f.  8. 

1472.— Dahlias  falling.— For  the  past  ten  years  I 
have  been  growing  Dahlias  on  the  same  plot  of  land 
(which  is  very  light),  using  plenty  of  horse-manure  each 
year  ; but  about  two  or  three  years  ago  many  of  the 
blooms  commenced  to  dro])  their  back  petals  as  soon  as 
expanded,  and  each  year  since  this  undesirable  trait  has 
got  worse.  The  first  year  they  commenced  to  fail  I h.ad 
been  persuaded  to  use  peat-Moss-mainire,  and  am  inclined 
to  attribute  that  to  the  ca.use.— W.  H.  II. 

You  will  find  Dahlias  or  ani;  other  flower  nr  crop 
more  benefited  by  a change  of  soil  than  by  any  additions  in 
the  way  of  manure  to  land  that  is  evidently  worn  out  by 
that  particular  crop.  Some  kinds  will  do  well  fur  more 
successive  seasons  than  others,  but  hardly  any  can  be 
grown  for  ten  years  and  continue  satisfactory.  This  has 
been  a remarkably  favourable  season  for  Dahlias,  and  I 
have  heard  it  constantly  remarked  that  so  many,  or  such 
fine  blooms,  U'ere  never  yathered  in  one  season  before. 
Probably  the  peat-Moss-m'anure  did  far  mure  harm  than 
good  to  light  soil,  asit  is  of  such  a spongy  nature  that  we 
.should  not  use  it  at  all.  Lime  used  at  the  rate  of  10 
bushels  to  100  sqiiare  yards  would  help  to  sweeten  the 
land,  and  about  lialf  that  quantity  of  soot  would  he  belter 
than  manure  of  any  kind.—J.  6.,  Hants. 

1473.— Making  a Mushroom-bed.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  make  a Mu,9hrooni-bed  in  a small 
greenhouse  ? I have  some  very  good  spawn.— Hibernia. 

In  the  first  place  procure  sufficient  fresh  manure 
from  a stable  to  make  a bed  of  the  remiired  size.  Place  it 
in  a shed  or  other  dry  /dace,  and  shake  it  out  two  nr  three 
times  at  intervals  of  a few  days,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
strong  heat  and  any  superfluous  moisture.  Any  long 
strawy  portions  or  rubbish' must  he  picked  nut.  When 
about  half  dry  mix  with  it  a fifth  nr  sixth  part  of  yood 
fresh  loamy  soil,  and  make  'tip  the  bed  at  once.  This  may 
be  of  any  convenient  length  and  width,  and  18  inches  or 
20  inches  deep  at  the  back,  sloping  down  to  10  inches  or 
12  inches  in  front.  Beat  the  material  well  together  as  it  is 
put  on.  Lei  the  heal  rise  as  high  as  it  will,  and  when  it 
falls  again  In  SO  degs.  or  PO  deg's.,  spam  the  bed,  putting 
.small  pieces  of  spawn,  Ih  inches  or  2 inches  square,  in  all 
over  the  surface,  2 inches  deep  and  0 inches  or  8 inches 
apart.  Cover  them  in  and  make  all  firm  again.  Now 
spread  IJ  inches  of  nice,  .fresh  loaniij  soil,  in  a rather 
■moist  condition,  all  over  the  bed,  and  pal  and  smooth  it 
down  evenly  with  a wet  spade.  Let  the  surface  dry  for  a 
daynr  two,  and  then  spread  0 inches  of  dry  hay  all  oi  n , 
to  be  increased  to  Ifoot  or  so  in  cold  weather.  Should  H e 
fungi  not  commence  to  appear  in  six  or  eight  weeks'  time, 
remove  the  hay  and  sprinkle  the  bed  lightly.  Tempcin- 
ture  should  i ange  about  55  degs. 

1474.— Chrysanthemum  cuttings.— I have  a 
lean-to  conservatory,  about  14  feet  by  10  feet,  hot  flue  a.l 
round,  facing  south'.  Can  I root  and  grow  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings?  I should  he  obliged  by  information  as  to  I ho 
right  methods  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  potting-soil 
position,  &c.  ? Would  they  do  better  here  than  in  a 
small,  unheated  frame  ?— H.  S.  T. 

The  unheated  .frame  is  just  the  place  .fir  striking 
the  cuttings  in,  as  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  moist t re 
there  is  no  fear  of  loss  of  cuttings.  ]Ve  hare  glass  iu 
quantity,  blit  prefer  cold-frames,  as  then  the  plan’s  aie 
more  robust.  If  placed  in  a warm  conservatory  lik'  yours, 
greep-Jbj  ■will  be  (roUblcsgme,  and  weakly  plants  result. 
YdU' could ■u'si  the cmisenSiory  nexf  year, for  ekelUr£ng  the: 
flowering  ■pla.xts.  Oct  the  catlings  from  the  bate  of  the 
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plantSy  not  side  shoofSy  and  about  3 inches  lonj.  Place 
07ie  ormore  in  small  CO-pots.  Otic  in  the  centre  of  pot  is 
better  than  several  round  the  sides  ; this  saves  poiting-of 
so  early.  The  soil  should  be  good  loam  one  hal}\  with  the 
other  portion  lea  f-mould  and  sharp  sand,  and  made  firm. 
Plunge  the  cutting-pots  inaAiesor  Cocoa-fibrCy  close  to  the 
glasSy  and  protect  from  severe  frostSy  'tvatering  sparingly 
till  roots  are  formed.  Keep  the  cuttings  close  (giving  a 
shift  early  in  February  if  they  are  taken  in  November^ 
and  in  repotting  omit  the  leaf  soil y using  more  loam  and 
less  sand.  In  heavy  soils  charcoal  refuse  or  wood  ashes 
and  old  mortar  rubble  are  best.  Replace  the  2>lants  near 
theglassona  hard  ash-hottoDiy  and  harden  offy  standing 
them  in  the  open.  Repot  again  when  reguiredy  cutting 
the  shoots  back  early  in  June  if  required  dwarf,  and 
stopping  earlier  if  bush  plants  are  wanted.  Kcepthe-ni  in 
an  open  sunng  position  daring  the  summer  )nonths. 
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TO  OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  u e 
do  not  answer  queries  by  posty  and  that  we.  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondentSy  or  insert  queru  s 
hat  do  not  contain  the  name  aiid  address  of  sender. 

One  in  a Fix. — Kindly  send  name  and  addre^-s  and  we 

will  endeavour  to  help  you. East  London. — We  cannot 

recognise  the  Battle-axe-plant  as  >ou  describe  it.  Your 
other  queries  are  answered  under  Short  Ileplies  and 

Orchids. Sol. — Apply  to  Rivers’,  of  Sawbrkigeworth, 

Herts.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  book  be  out  of  print. 

Henry  (t.~ Try  Cheal’s  “ Fruit  Culture  ” (Bell  & Sons, 

York-street,  Covent  Garden).  There  is  no  special  book  on 

the  subject,  but  this  embraces  it. RaiuDiiore,  Galway. 

— Many  thanks  for  sending  the  answers,  but  they  have 

already  been  given. Winter  Cherry,— 1l\\q  plant  can  be 

obtained  at  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & Sons,  Exotic  Nursery, 
King^s-road,  Chelsea.  The  index  can  be  obtained  from  the 

publisher,  price  nrie  penny. W.  L.  and  W.  Burris.— 

Ne.xt  week. ir.  II.  L’uo/A.— Tlie  notes  will  conlinue  as 

usual.  Any  questions  you  like  to  ask  on  the  subject  w'ill 

be  answered. “ Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary.’’— 

Will  the  correspondent  who  enquired  about  this  kindly 

send  liis  address? /?.  />. — We  sliould  think  that  the 

plants  are  sulTering  from  want  of  attention.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  preserve  tiiem  in  heallh  unless  tlie  leaves  are 
sponged  occasionally  with  tepid  water  to  remove  dust.- — 
./.  G.y  Beds. — You  will  find  a note  in  the  present  issue  of 
G-vnoENiNG  upon  Vegetable  Marrows.  The  kind  figured 
“ Long  White”  is  the  best. 

Replies  next  week  will  he  given  to  letters  from 
Saxifrage,  DerhjAure,  Amateur,  Stamp,  Eovice,  and 
C.  Bury. 

NAMESS  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  commxini cations  rejtpectiny  plants  or  fnuts 
sent  to  name  should  always  aveompany  (he  po^rcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Emioit  ('/  Uakdknjnu  Illus- 
TRATED,  J7,  Southampf.on-street,  Slruiui,  W.(L 

Names  of  plants.— JK.  J/nr/mt.— The  tlowcr  was 
much  dam  iged,  t>ut  it  looks  as  mu(!li  like  Ccline  Fore.stier 

as  anything. Consttuif  Rciidcr. — Unfortunately  it  is 

so  dirticult  to  name  flonsts’  llowers  that  we  never  try  to  do 

so.  No.  1 is,  however,  undoubtedly  Boule  d’Or. Ro 

Fame.— Three  F'erns  on  note-paper:  1,  Scaly  Spleenvvort 
tCeterach  otficinarum) ; 2,  Brittle  Rlad«1er-iVrn  (Cystop- 
teris  fragilis) ; 3,  Northern  VVoodsia  ( Woodsiah}  berliorea). 

Orchids  from  Csk.— AW  the  Orchids  sent  were  forms 

of  Cattleya  labiata,  except  the  large  flow'er,  which  was 
C.  Mendeli,  and  the  tmall  bloom  was  Lcelia  puinila 
Dayana.  Ttiat  named  C.  Hardyana  w'as  a good  form  of 
O.  labiata  (C.  Warocqiieana).  Ir,  wa^  not  in  the  least 

like  the  lovely  deep  coloured  C.  llaidyana. Scofica. — 

Probably  the  red-fruited  variety  of  Cotoneaster  vulgaris, 

but  the  specimen  sent  was  very  small. Peumaen, — 1, 

Kerria  japonii^a  ; 2,  Chrv  santheniiim  maximum;  3, 

Veronica  rupcstris. J.  P. — 1,  Begonia  insignis  ; 2,  B. 

Dregei. -1.  H.  t/.— Salvia  urticifolia. 

Names  of  fl'uit  —R.  B.  D.— Apjilc  is  a sm  dl  fniil 
of  Koval  Russet.  Pear  M,  Vi<-ar  of  Wiriklield;  11, 

Fondanle  d’Automne  ; 23,  Beiirre  llar<ly. IP.  S.  — l, 

Beurr6  d’Amanlis  ; 1,  Marie  Louise  ; 5,  Forelle  ; 0,  rotten. 

Dcrcham.  — 1,  Apple  not  recognised  ; 2,  Beurre 

d’Amanlis  ; 3,  Brown  Beurr6. Lucy  C.  Jackson. — 

Doyennd  Boussoch. J.  P. — 1,  Beurrd  Ranee;  2,  Catil- 

lac ; 3,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  ; 4,  Brown  Beurre;  5,  Not 
recognised. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

1475.— Rabbits  in  winter.— Will  “ Doulting”  tell 
me  the  way  to  treat  some  very  tine  white  Kal)bits  through 
the  winter  months?— K.  S. 

1135.— Orpington  cock.  -An  Orpington  cock,  even 
the  largest,  should  not  he  an  unsuitable  male  for  liali-hrcd 
Orpington  pullets.  Yon  must  reineinher  that  hreeilinj; 
ou^'ht  not  to  lake  place  until  the  spring,  and  by  that  time, 
if  the  pullets  were  lialched  sutiicieml)  early,  tliey  should 
be  properly  matured.— Doulti.sg. 

13S5.— Fowls  With  scaly  legs. — “A  Reader” 
should  well  brush  his  Fowl's  legs  with  an  ordinary  scrub- 
bing brush,  and  then  thoroughly  rub  in  some  zinc  oint- 
ment, lobe  procured  of  any  chemist.  It  is  possible  that 
the  latter  might  do  without  the  scrubbing  if  the  scales  are 
not  of  long-standins:,  but  the  double  operation  is  most 
effective.— PouLTiNu. 

1386. — Fowls  for  winter  laying.— The 

situation  has  much  to  do  with  the  choice  of 
Fowls  for  winter  laj-ing,  because  in  sheltered 
spots,  especially  in  mild  winters,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  fair  returns  from  even  delicate  breeds. 
As  a rule,  however,  in  average  seasons,  the  best 
results  are  obtainable  from  the  feather-legged 
breeds,  such  as  Brahmas  and  Leghorns,  or  those 
closely  connected,  such  as  I'lymonth  Koeks, 
Wyandoltes  and  Orpingtons.  A cross  with 
either  of  the  foregoing  with  a Leghorn,  Anda- 
lusian, or  Minorca  cock,  will  produce  excellent 
winter  layers.  The  pullets  in  this  case  must  be 


hatched  in  March  ; but  where  the  heavier  breeds 
are  kept  pure,  even  earlier  hatching  is  desirable, 
as  the  chickens  take  longer  to  mature.  For 
foods,  give  a mixture  of  sharps  and  Spratts’ 
food  in  the  morning,  mixed  with  boiling  water, 
and  fed  hot,  particularly  in  cold  weather  ; in 
the  afternoon  use  sound  Wheat,  Buckwheat,  or 
heavy  Oats.  As  to  size  of  pen,  I like  to  provide 
twelve  square  yards  for  each  adult  Fowl. 
Boulting. 


-The 


^337.— Treatment  of  poultry. 

peculiarity  referred  to  by  “J.  K.”  is  more  a 
matter  of  breed  than  of  anything  else.  The 
largestegg^is  not  of  necessity  the  most  nutritious. 
The  old  Black  Spanish  hen  was  an  excellent 
layer  of  very  large  eggs  ; but  the  yolks  in  them 
often  weighed  less  than  those  from  Game  hens, 
although  the  eggs  of  the  latter  were  scarcely 
more  than  half  the  size  of  thosefromthe  Spaiii.sh. 
“ J.  K.”  shoull  get  rid  of  his  Fowls,  and  start 
with  a better  kind. — Boulting. 


BIRDS. 

1476.  — Gag’S  birds.— Will  you  kindly  give  me  a few 
hints  as  to  the  best  birds  for  ca;::es? — VV.  13. 

1477. — Ailing  Canary  (£/.  H.  ZJ.).— I fear  vour  bir  1 
has  been  ailing  too  lonjj  to  be  novv  thoroughly  restoied  to 
health.  Well  mix  six  drops  of  glycerine  and  twelve  of 
thick  dissolved  gum  arabic  in  the  drinking  water,  and 
this  may  relieve  the  breathing.  For  foods  I hIiomM  use 
Canary  seed,  an  occasional  feed  of  Linseed,  and  stale  sooir^e- 
cake.— Doulting. 


The  Wild  Garden  : or,  the  Faturalisation  and 
Nntural  Groaping  of  Horthf  E.r',tlc  Playits,  wilh  o rh-ipli  r on 
the  Garden  of  British  tVdd  Flnivrrs."  Fourth  editi-it  o-:!!, 
wood  engravings  from  drair'mg.’ihy  Alfred  Par.fo??'?,  reri.JUony 
ftd  trged.  Vnny^vo,  linen  cloth.  Price  12vV.  .•  irejl  bonn<l  i» 
h rif  morocco.  \Ss.  Lond  oi:  John  Murrni/,  ALbemirU-strt.l 
Piccndiliy,  IF.,  and  thron.jh  a'l  hyokuUcrs. 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.- fAm  hurnai 

is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Paris.  In  thi.<  form  tht 
coloured  plates  are  best  prr.icrrcd,  and  it  is  most  suituUe  foi 
reference  previous  to  the  of  the  half-yearly  voUirius. 

Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free.  Is.  Od.  (’oinplete  set  of  volumes  o/ 
Tiik  G,\R.r>KN/rBBj  its  rommniccmnit  to  the  end  n/  1893,  forty- 
four  I'fds.,  price,  cloth,  -Col  lO.s. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.  '/’Al 

jmirntd  is  )aihliAied  in  neatly  hound  Monihhj  Parts,  in  u hiA. 
form  it  is  nutst  suitable  for  rekrmee  previovsi  to  the  issue,  vf  ih> 
yearly  volumes.  Price  bd  ; post  free,  8d. 

London:  37,  Southampton-strect,  Strand,  1F.(\ 


TORD’S  CARNATIONS.- awards 

dJ  where  ver  exhibited.  Winner  of  the  firif  t prize  at  I w.'lvr 
onisecutivo  exhibitions  of  the  Nai-.  Oar  and  Fi"-  S.-rii  ij 
(Northern  Section),  as  well  as  at.  oih‘=^r  prim'ipal  exhif'itioiiR 
Good  plants,  my  selection,  6s.  pi-r  doz  . 3.s.  »3  l.  h df  i\,,z 
Purchaser’s  selection,  as  far  as  possible,  9s.  per  doz.,  fr>-e,  for 
cash  with  order. 


"^EW  CARNATIONiS,  stdtcted  from  his  s trd- 

-l-“  ImgR-viz.  : Duke  of  York,  B. B.,  Is.  tid.  ; Bruce  Fni'll.iv 
0.15,  2s.;  ThaddcMis,  0.15.,  Is  fid.:  Arlinn,  P.  ai.d 
Is.  fid.;  Kilith  Annie,  C.B.,  2s.;  ami  Maepio,  P.K,  Is.  i;q' 
One  plant,  of  each,  9s.,  free  for  cash.  .Send  for  Lint*— T 
LORD,  llolebottom.  To-lniordcu.  I’lcaso  mention  this  pa.oer 

n LOIRE  DE  NANCY,  the  best  pure  wliitcaud 

^ fr  e-blooming  Clove  OaniaMou  on  earth,  strong  iJants 
3s.  perdoz.,  car,  pd.— ADAMS,  Florist,.  Ilkeston. 

nARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.  — Now 

^ ready,  from  3s.  per  doz.  Write  for  Catalogue.— ADAMS, 
Florist,  Ilkeston. 

T?RUIT  TREES.  — Standard  and  Pyramid 

•L  Anples,  6s.  doz  , 100  Currants  and  Goose’ncrrin.s,  2s 

d')z. ; Raspberry  Canes, fis  IQQ.— GI.<AZEBROOK,  Newark 

pEAT  for  Rhododendrons,  21s.  per  ion'; 
■b  selected  for  greenhouse  plants,  23s.  per  ton— F.  STitKET, 
llcaihersidc  N urseries,  Cam berley.  Surrey. 

os.  EACH. — I will  send  a good  WATER- 

^ PROOF  SHEET.  46  in.  by  42  in.,  post  free,  for  2s 
From-HY.  J.  GASSON.  Rye. 

pERNS  from  DEVONSHIRE,  CORNWALL, 

d-  and  SOMERSET.— Instruction  book  for  making  rockery. 
Iilanting,  &o.,  with  e.xch  5s.  order.  12  named  varieties.  7s.  per 
h)0;  3'J,  Parcel  Post,.  2s.  3d.:  50  large,  3s.  fid.,  po.st,  free 
UataloguF,  2d.  Established  30  years.— GILL,  Loclgiug-Jjju.se, 
Lyntou,  North  Devon 

T ILY  OE  THE  VALLEY  for  forcing,  last 

-LI  quality,  selected  crowns,  23,  Is.  fid.;  ICO,  5s.  O^E- 
YEAK-OLD  CROWNS,  for  garicn  piaiiting,  100,  Is.  31  ; 
230,  2s,  9d.  Delivered  free.  Cash  with  order  — THE 
“SELECT  FLOWER  SEED  ” CO.,  50,  North  Eiid-road, 
London,  W. 


mo  clear.  — Large  Suarlet  Perennial  Poj,py, 
•L  Italian  Striped  Grass,  Anemone  japonica  (pure  wi,i-e, 
blooms  tdl  frost),  Spiriea  filipendula,  Perennial  Sunliovver. 
single  purple  Vioier,s  (in  bud).  Bachelor  Buttons  (bunches  of 
white  miniature  Roses),  all  roots.  Is.  3d.  per  doz..  free 
Lihum  candidum,  Is.  9d.  doz..  free  — Mrs.  IjEWELLIaV, 
Ooychuroh  Rectory.  Bridgend.  Glamorganshire. 

OPECIAL  OFEER. — For  border  or  waterside 

planting,  for  immediate  effect.  Kiempfcr’siris,  verylar^^e, 
home-grown  clumps  (divisible).  2),  20s  ; p2,  12s.;  4,  5<. 
sample,  2s.  Gunuejascahra.  agian’  bog  piaut,  from  12.v  d -z  ; 
single  sample,  2s.  Gd.  Tritoma  caulescens,  a quanuty  of 
large  extra  specimens,  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  (glaucous.  Aloc-hko,  J dy 
blooming*.  12,  20s. ; 4.  7s  fid. : samp’e,  3s.  Allfree  on  rad.  i .’a.-m 
with  ord-r —Address  MANAtirER,  (hiildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nur.s^-ry.  Guildford.  General  Catalogue,  112  page«,  fi  staniuf. 


OECOND-HAND  FINSBURY  BUILEH,  30  by 

14  by  14,  to  Iv^at  300  feet  4*iuch  pipe,  as  gojd  as  new, 
^3  10s.,  cost  46  lOs.-JOHN  TURNER,  Wetherby,  Yorks. 


^ CHOICE  PLANTS  for  Room  Decoration, 

^ large,  for  immediate  effect,  consisting  of  Palms,  Dra- 
cieuas,  Oyperus,  Aralias.  &c.,  carriage  free,  2s.  6d.  : 12  for 
4a.  bd.— C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman.  Winchfield.  Hants. 


QDONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM.— Some  fine 

plants  of  this  splendid  cool-house  Orchid  at  Is.  fid.  each. 
^3*:  2,8;  9d  carriage  paid.-C.  SHILLING.  Nurseryman. 
Wmchfaeld,  Hants. 

nARNATIONS.  — Extra  fine  plants,  from 

y finest  double  strains.  Is.  fid.  dozen,  free.- 0.  SHILLING 
Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hante. 

1 2 HANDSOME  HARDY  EVERGREEN 

SHRUBS,  assorted,  suitable  for  pots,  window-boxes, 
&c.,  carnage  free,  2s.  fid.;  24  for  4s.  9d.— C.  SHILLING 
Nurserj’man,  Winchfield.  Ila^s^ 

1 CIABBAGE  PLANTS,  in  6 varieties,  for 
succession,  Is.  6(1,  carriage  free.— 0.  SHILLING 
Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

PANCRATIUM  MARITIMUM,  ^e“^did 

tr-  ' free.-C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman, 

Winchfield,  Hants. 

1 F)f)  BULBS,  including  12  fine  Hyacinths  and 

a splendid  assortment  of  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies, 
(dadioh.  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  &o.,  selected  for  pots, 
glasses,  &c.,  carriage  paid,  5s.  fid.  Half  quantitv,  3e.,  carriage 
Itaid.- 0.  SHILLING,  Bulh  Importer,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

30  BXTRA  fine  shrubs,  evergreen  and 

deciduous,  2 ft.  to  6 ft.  high,  in  great  variety,  carefully 
packed,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England  and  Wtdea 
tor  Gs.  fid.  12  hardy  Flowering  Shrubs,  in  12  kinds,  named, 
ts.  Gd.,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  post  free.— C.  SHILLING, 
N urserymaii,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

DOSES. — 12  strong  Busli  Roses,  in  12  of  the 

-tv  best  kinds,  correctly  labelled  and  carefully  picked,  sent 
carriag-  paid  to  any  addre's  for  5s.  fid. , 6 for  3s.  Thousands  sold 
annually.- C.  SHILLING.  Nurseryman.  Winchfield,  Hants. 


DOSES. — Strong  plants,  mixed,  without  nanits, 
-‘-U  all  colours  ; really  good  value.  3.s.  9d.  perdoz  , 6 for  2s., 
car,  paid. — G.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman.  Winchfield,  Hauls! 


A TEA-ROSES,  in  4 kinds,  healthy  plants,  for 
3s.  fid.,  carriage  paid.-C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman, 
VyinchtieM,  Hauls. 


SPECIAL  0FFE8S.-SPLEN0ID  VALUE. 

.3d  Trees  and  Slirulis,  2 to  fi  ft.  high,  10  kinds,  fit.  fi.k,  car  pd 
12  Hardy  Flowering  .Shrubs.  I'd  kinds,  4s.  fid.,  carriage  paid. 

2 Apnles,  2 Pe.irs,  & 2 Plums,  large  trees,  best  kinds,  5s.,  on  rail. 
ri  Climbing  Plants.  6 kinds,  hardv,  2s.  Od.,  carriage  paid. 

100  Hardy  Plants  tor  spring  blooming,  3s.  9d  , carriage  paid. 

C SHiLLINC,  Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 


inn  nnn  i>afeobil.s,  narcissus, ■r:? 

planting  in  slirnliln ries,  w.dks,  side  <f 
lakes,  in  Gr.rs.t,  and  gard-ii:i.  Dall'odds  (Lent  laliea),  3.i.  fid. 
1,000.  Pho,aTinl-cycd  Naiciiii.u.3,  3,s.  fid  1,0't).  Raspberries, 
Irniting  cures,  2s..  3,t , 4s.  per  100.  Cash  with  order  at— 
CROS_S_ P.VRIs.  NUR SERIES.  Wishech. 

PjHRYSANTHEMUM  Ij.  Chiming,  host  white 
in  culliv.aiion  for  flowering  Christmas  to  M-vtch.  Gar- 
DENiNu  Jllu.stratko  says  it  cannot  be  pnrpaasod.  Every 
lady  and  gentleman  will  grow  it,  while  for  Horist  woik  to  cut 
from  midwinter  no  Unwt  r had  greater  demand.  12  cuttings, 
2s.  fid  ; 2 doz.,  4s  ; 6 doz  , 10s.,  free.  For  sending  out  in 
■tpriiig,  booking  orders  novv  at  4s.  doz  , strong  plants.  Exhi- 
bition. newest,  prices  on  application,  inclndiug  novelties  as 
Madame  Carnot,  best  white  ever  sent  out.  The  Queen,  grand 
double  white,  C.  Davis,  Silver  King,  J.  Shrimnton  ; mixed 
oiittings,  suitable  for  large  beds  and  borders,  selected  from 
best  varieties  only,  to  cut  truiii  will  give  the  greatest  satisfac- 
lion.  Eox  of  .50,  2.S.  Gd. — J.  HOLE,  Clirysauthcmum  Grower, 
Tciglinioulh.  Devon. 

“'■THE  UlCIv  OF  '[’HE  iiGNCIi.’’— JMtIodily 

A that  will  ploasu  at  clieap  rates.  Goldcu  I’lovcr,  2s.  (kl. ; 
rugilobus,  2s.  ; prinoeps,  Is. ; HorKlicUli,  5.s. ; Cynosure,  Is.  3d. ; 
Sir  Watkin,  5s.  fid.,  all  per  dozen,  from  WM.  BAYLOR 
HARTLAND,  F.R.Il.S.,  Seedsman,  Cork.  Lists  with  prices 
free. 

“ 'pHE  Belights  aiul  Rainblings  of  Childhood.” 

-k  —What  can  he  more  charming  than  wood  walks  and 
meadows  planted  with  Daffodils  and  Elucbells  ?— Apply  to 
WM.  BAYLOR  HARTJ.AND,  F.R.H.S.,  Seedsman,  Cork. 

a sk  “HARTLANB  of  cork,”  the  Irish 

grower  that  ships  goods  by  the  ton  to  Holland,  and  who 
supplies  bulbs  for  the  London  Parks,  for  his  AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE.S  op  flowers  to  make  HOME  SUR- 
ROUNDINGS GAY  IN  SPRING.-Address  Patriok-street, 
Cork. 


“ "DLOWERS  that  you  buy  in  the  shops”  you 
can  produce  at  home.— Roman  Hyacinths,  Paper-white 
and  Scilly  White  Narcissus  at  cheap  rates  from  SVM. 
BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  F.R.H.S.,  Seedsman,  Cork. 


pERNS! — Trade! — Feins,  in  2i-incli  pots,  30 
^ sorts,  stove  and  greenhouse,  12s.  lOO.  Large  do.,  in  48’a, 
10  best  selling  sorre,  fis.  dozen ; seedlings,  fis.  100.  Ficus, 
Dracienas,  Palms,  Ericas,  Bouvardias.  and  Cyclamen,  at  Is. 
iach.  .Solanums,  Cyperus,  (Jrevilleas.  Aralias.  in  18's,  fis.  dozen. 

cuneacum,  value  in  fromU,  fis.  and  8s.  dozen ; bushy  do., 
for  making  large  plants  quickly,  Ifis.  and  20s.  100,  packed  free, 
jash.  bend  for  List. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nurseries, 
Loughhoro'-iunctino.  Trondmi.  S.W. 

qrjn  nrin  BAEFOBILS  and  Narcissus  for 

planting  in  shrubberies,  walk  side  of  lakes, 
arid  gardens.  Pheasanh’s-Fye  Narcissus,  3s.  fid.  1,000.  Double 
White  Gardenia  Narci.«;sus,  7s.  fid.  1.000.  Daffodils,  3s.  fid. 
1,000.  Snowdrops,  5s.  1,000.  Cash  with  order. — CROSS,  Park 
Nurseries.  Wisbech.  

lyrON'TBRETIA  CROCUSM.E  FLORA.  — 

Large  spikes  brilliant  orange-red,  invaluable  for  cut- 
ting. half  mice.  Is.  doz.,  free.— METCALFE,  Kntield,  Ireland. 

HYCLAMEN  PERSICUM  GIGANTEUM, 

^ mixed,  will  shortly  be  in  full  bloom,  taken  out  of  4-iuch 
pots,  tree.  3.s.  fid,  dnz  — B LEADSF/rTER.  Fleetwood. 


('JHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS.— My  Col- 

^ lection  contains  30  new  vars  of  ‘94;  my  selection  from 
the  best  raisers  from  Is.  each ; 60  new  vars.  of  ’93  from  4d. 
each ; and  50  best  older  vars.  from  Ijd.  each.  List 
free.— H.  WOOLMAN,  Tyseley  Nursery,  Acock’s  Green, 
inuin^iham. 

'pOiSES. — 2 Marechal  Niels,  2 Gloire  Dijons,  2 

Teas,  and  6 other  good  Roses,  named,  5s.— LEWIS  & 
SON,  Nurserymen,  Malvern. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  DECORA- 
TIONS. 

For  many  years  past  so  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  details  of  culture  for  the  production 
of  big  flowers  that  the  demand  of  the  house  for 
a quantity  of  small  and  medium-sized  flowers 
has  long  been  lost  sight  of.  Because  of  this  I 
have  been  induced  to  place  before  the  readers  of 
Gardening  a few  particulars  concerning  the 
many  bright  flowers  which  have  been  so  long  dis- 
carded. For  an  effective  display  in  the  green- 
house or  conservatory  during  the  autumn  or 
winter  the  varieties  enumerated  below  will  be 
found  invaluable,  and  no  one,  however  poor 
and  simple  be  their  system  of  culture,  need 
fear  failure.  On  3 of  the  earliest  and  best  is 

Roi  DES  Precoces,  with  its  rich  crimson 
flowers.  This  variety  is  also  valuable  because 
of  its  dwarf  bushy  habit.  Another  free-flower- 
ing kind  is  0.  J.  Quintus,  with  its  beautiful 
pink-mauve  flowers,  the  plant  of  comparatively 
dwarf  habit.  Alex.  Dufour  has  long  been 
acknowledged  one  of  the  best  free-flowering 
rosy-purple  varieties,  with  a nice  bushy  habit. 
A good  bright  flower  is  Mme.  Leon  Collin,  with 
its  bronze-shaded  red  blooms.  The  plant  is 
of  dwarf  habit,  and  is  one  that  should  be  largely 
grown.  The  florets  are  narrow,  twisting  and 
curling,  and  this  variety  is  extremely  free. 
Mme.  Zophir  Lionnet  is  a variety  compara- 
tively little  known,  yet,  because  of  its  charming 
Ijright  little  flowers,  should  be  much  sought  after. 
The  colour  is  dark  yellow,  flushed  rich  red,  and 
the  petals  are  somewhat  curled.  One  of  the 
most  recent  additions  from  America  is  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Hill.  This  variety  can  either  be  grown  for 
exhibition  or  for  decorations.  As  seen  in  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones’  nursery  at  Lewisham,  its  value  as 
a flower  for  cutting  is  apparent.  The  colour  is 
blush-white,  and  the  habit  is  dwarf.  A good 
yellow  is  Alice  Castle,  with  very  pretty  golden 
yellow  flowers,  the  petals  twisting  and  making  a 
flower  something  like  a Yellow  Lady  Selborne. 

The  “ Lacroix  ” family,  and  these  comprise 
Mdlle.  Lacroix  (white),  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Shea 
(yellow),  and  Anne  Clibran  (rose-pink),  are 
most  useful  and  free-flowering  varieties. 
The  narrow  little  petals  twisting  and  curl- 
ing in  the  small  flowers  are  delightful  and 
pleasing.  Source  d’Or,  now  so  largely  grown 
for  market,  will  long  continue  to  be  in  great 
demand.  The  handsome  old-gold  flowers  are 
seen  in  almost  all  florists’  windows.  This  is  on 
account  of  its  rich  colour,  and  because  of  its  most 
consistent  habit.  A good  companion  to  the 
latter  variety  is  the  new  Yellow  Lady  Selborne. 
To  this,  for  relieving  the  colours  of  the  last  two 
kinds  and  also  to  lend  richness  to  them,  nothing 
is  better  than  a bright  little  crimson  flower 
known  as  Tokio.  This  trio  makes  one  of  the  best 
combinations  of  rich  colouring  the  writer  is  aware 
of.  The  habit  of  each  of  these  kinds  is  dwarf. 
William  Robinson,  colour  salmon-orange,  is  very 
free-flowering  and  useful  during  the  early  part 


of  November.  Mile.  Bertier  Rendatler,  although 
an  old  variety,  is  still  most  useful ; colour, 
yellow,  tipped  slightly  with  crimson,  a 
capital  kind  for  making  specimen  plants. 
Miss  Gortonis  a lovely  colour,  cream,  tinted  rose, 
and  is  a most  profuse  bloomer.  Tlie  Japanese 
section  may  be  concluded  with  Margot,  a nice 
drooping  rose-chamois  flower.  This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  now  in  cultivation,  yet  is  much  valued 
hy  those  who  have  tested  its  good  qualities. 

Of  the  incurved  section  the  “ Bundle  ” family 
are  the  only  varieties  worth  growing  freely. 
They  consist  of  Mrs.  Geo.  Bundle  (white),  Mr. 
Geo.  Glenny  (light  yellow),  and  Mrs.  Dixon 
(dark  yellow).  For  specimen  plants  each  of 
these  are  largely  grown,  and  for  cutting  or  for 
decorative  work  they  are  indispensable.  Of  the 
Pompons  H.  H.  Crane,  with  its  bright  crimson 
flowers,  tipped  with  gold,  is  most  useful.  Wil- 
liam Westlake  is  certainly  the  very  best  light 
yellow  Pompon,  and  the  form  is  perfect.  Comte 
de  Morny,  colour  bright  purple  ; Snowdrop,  a 
charming  little  white  flower  ; Pygmalion,  deep 
rose  colour  ; and  Mile.  Elise  Dordan,  with  its 
beautiful  globular  rose-pink  flowers,  should 
complete  the  list.  The  foregoing  comprise  a 
most  representative  collection  of  free-flowering 
kinds  for  decorations  and  cut-flowers,  and  need 
only  be  tried  one  season  to  ensure  their  perpetual 
cultivation.  D.  B.  Crane,  Hiyhgate. 


NATURALLY-GROWN  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

The  term  “ naturally  grown  ” is  usually  given 
to  Chrj'santhemums  that  are  made  to  develop  a 
bushy  form  and  which  are  not  subjected  to  the 
severe  disbudding  necessary  if  flowers  of  exhi- 
bition quality  are  desired.  In  growing  Chrys- 
anthemums of  what  may  be  termed  the  exhibition 
type,  the  sole  object  in  view  is  to  obtain  flowers 
at  once  of  the  largest  size  and  as  near  as  possible 
of  the  form  that  has  been  set  up  by  the  florist 
as  an  ideal  one.  In  the  cultivation  of  that  class 
with  which  the  present  observations  deal,  the 
aim  is  entirely  different ; it  is,  in  a word,  the 
beauty  and  effectiveness  of  the  plant  as  a whole 
rather  than  that  of  the  individual  flower.  In 
growing  this  class  of  plants  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  each  should  be  clothed  with  foliage 
almost  or  quite  to  the  base  of  its  stems,  and 
that  whilst  the  shoots  should  be  disposed  and 
supported  so  as  to  secure  sufficient  symmetry  of 
form,  the  stiff  outlines  and  unwieldiness  of  the 
“specimen”  plant  of  the  exhibition  should  be 
as  carefully  avoided.  With  regard  to  the 
flowers  themselves,  the  aim  should  he  to  obtain 
them  large  enough  to  show  the  true  and  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  variety,  and  yet  in 
sufficient  number  to  fully  furnish  the  plant, 
thus  avoiding  the  wasteful  process  which  accrues 
from  restricting  the  energies  of  the  plant  to  the 
production  of  two  or  three  flowers. 

Treatment  of  the  plants. — To  obtain  plants 
of  the  character  now  in  question,  cuttings  may 
be  taken  at  any  time  between  the  end  of 
November  and  the  middle  of  February.  I have 
not  been  able  to  see  that  any  advantage  is 
gained  by  taking  them  very  early,  cuttings  taken 
in  February  rooting  sooner  and  growing  away 


more  freely  than  those  taken  two  or  three 
months  before.  I prefer  to  strike  them  singly 
in  24-inch  pots,  placing  th  >.  n in  a frame  close 
to  the  glass  and  using  nc  artificial  heat  so 
long  as  the  temperature  is  above  40  degs.  Fahr. 
As  soon  as  rooted  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
cool  frame,  and  still  be  kept  near  to  the  glass, 
giving  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  When 
the  pots  are  filled  pretty  full  of  roots  a shift  into 
4-inch  pots  should  be  given,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  5 inches  high  they  should  be  stopped 
for  the  first  time  ; from  this  stopping  three  or 
four  shoots  generally  appear  ; if  more  than  this 
number,  the  lower  ones  should  be  I’emoved. 
From  this  time  right  through  the  summer  the 
chief  thing  to  aim  at  is  a free  and  uninterrupted 
growth.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
no  check  should  occur,  either  by  under-watering 
or  under-feeding,  or  by  allowing  the  roots  to 
become  pot-bound  before  the  final  shift.  Daring 
April  the  plants  are  mostly  ready  to  shift  into 
6-inch  pots,  stopping  the  shoots  a second  time 
when  about  6 inches  long.  For  the  majority  of 
the  varieties  two  stoppings  suffice  to  produce 
from  eight  to  twelve  shoots,  but  this  matter 
will  have  to  be  regulated  in  accordance  w it  h 
whatever  number  may  be  considered  suilieient 
according  to  the  variety.  Some,  such  as  Mrs. 
Beale,  do  not  branch  freely,  and  have  to  be 
stopped  three  or  four  times  to  obtain  even  5even 
or  eight  breaks. 

The  final  shift  into  10-inch  pots  will  be 
necessary  during  the  last  week  in  May  01  early 
in  June.  This,  however,  should  be  done  when- 
ever the  6-inch  pots  are  fairly  well-filled  with 
roots,  the  different  rates  of  growth  rendering  it 
advisable  to  repot  at  different  dates.  In  the  last 
two  pottings  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
soil  very  firm  ; if  it  is  in  a proper  condition  and 
not  too  wet,  the  potting-stick  may  be  freely 
used.  I am  convinced  that  to  obtain  the 
dwarf,  stocky  habit  and  firm,  woody  growth 
which  so  much  improve  the  appearance  of 
Chrysanthemums  grown  in  this  manner,  linn 
potting  is  essential.  Of  chief  importance  iii 
making  the  compost  is,  of  course,  the  quality 
of  the  loam.  It  should  be  of  a rich,  turfy 
character,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avc  id 
one  that  is  too  light  and  sandy.  Of  the  two, 
indeed,  I would  prefer  that  of  a rather  heavy 
and  clayey  nature,  modifying  it  afterwards  ly 
a sufficient  mixture  of  clean,  coarse  sand.  A 
good  proportion  of  well-rotted  cow-manure  is 
usually  advisable,  to  which,  before  adding  to 
the  loam,  a thorough  dressing  of  soot  should  be 
given.  This  not  only  acts  as  a manure,  but 
destroys  the  worms  and  larval,  and  renders 
the  cow-manure  drier  and  more  workable. 
Finally,  a little  bone-meal  is  a useful  addition. 
This  compost  should,  if  possible,  be  made  five 
or  six  months  previous  to  using,  and  be  turned 
over  two  or  three  times  in  the  meantime.  It 
should  be  kept  dry  by  being  built  up  in  a ridged 
heap  or  covered  with  shutters. 

Perhaps  in  all  the  matters  relating  to  Chrysan- 
themum culture,  the  one  on  whose  proper 
manipulation  the  difference  between  mediocrity 
and  the  greatest  success  most  depends  is  that  of 
the  application  of  manure,  or  “feeding,”  as  it 
is  popularly  termed.  It  is  evident  that  what- 
ever system  of  culture  we  pursue,  the  plants 
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will  require  very  much  more  food  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  soil  in  a 10-inch  pot,  and,  in 
fact,  from  June  right  up  to  the  end  of  October 
the  application  of  manure  either  in  the  form 
of  artificial  fertilisers  or  as  manure-water  is  a 
continual  necessity.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
have  found  the  sides  of  the  pots,  a bag  of  soot 
should  be  sunk  in  the  tank  from  which  the 
plants  are  watered,  and  the  soot  should  be  re- 
newed about  twice  during  the  season.  About 
six  weeks  after  the  final  potting  the  first  weak 
manure-water  may  be  given  to  plants  that  have 
grown  strongly,  and  from  this  time  onwards 
until  the  plants  are  housed  it  must  be  given  re- 
gitlarly,  increasing  its  strength  as  they  get 
older,  and  finally  supplying  it  to  them  twice 
every  other  day.  In  addition  to  this,  a top- 
draesing  of  artificial  manure  will  probably  be 
necessary  about  the  middle  of  Jul}^,  repeating 
this  at  first  once  a week,  afterwards  oftener. 
The  practice  of  deferring  the  application  of 
artificial  manure  until  the  flower-buds  are  be- 
ginning to  swell  is  not  a good  one  for  bush 
plants,  whatever  it  may  be  for  those  intended 
to  produce  large  blooms.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
use  two  or  three  scrts  of  fertilisers  in  rotation 
in  preference  to  one  for  the  whole  season. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Chrysanthemums 
must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  more  especially 
later  in  the  season;  on  the  other  hand,  some 
eare  is  needful  in  the  early  stages  to  avoid  over- 
watering, particularly  just  after  repotting. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
advisability  or  otherwise  of  plunging  the  pots 
in  ashes.  Where,  through  pressure 
of  work, there  is  a danger  of  the  plants 
not  obtaining  full  attention  in  water- 
ing, it  is  certainly  better  to  plunge  the 
pots.  But  where  no  difficulty  of  this 
kind  is  likely  to  occur,  I should  prefer 
to  stand  the  plants,  without  plunging 
them,  a yard  apart  each  way  on  a 
hard  bed  of  ashes,  believing  that  this 
is  more  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  firm  and  well-ripened  growth.  With 
regard  to  the  amount  of 

DiSEnDi)ixc;  to  bo  done,  it  varies 
considerably,  according  to  the  variety. 

The  “crown”  buds  are  only  to  bo 
taken  in  a very  few  cases.  In  some 
varieties,  however,  the  characteristic 
fonn  of  the  flower  necessitates  the 
allowing  of  but  one  flower  to  each  of 
the  seven  or  eight  shoots.  A marked 
instance  occurs  in  Edwin  Molyneux  ; 
in  the  Queen  family,  too,  the  crown 
bud  is  always  taken  unless  it  is  formed 
toa  early.  It  is  the  Japanese  section, 
however,  that  lends  itself  to  the  natural 
style  of  growth  better  than  any,  and 
from  pietty  nearly  all  these  the  crown 
bud  is  removed,  and  three  or  four 
shoots  beneath  are  allowed  to  grow. 

A single  flower  is  permitted  to  dev'elop  on  each 
of  these,  and  thus  thirty  or  forty  are  produced. 
On  some  varieties  twice  or  thrice  as  many  may 
be  carried  without  detracting  from  the  beauty 
of  each  flower.  The  finest  plant  of  La  Nymphe 
in  a 1 0-inch  pot  I have  overseen  bore  just  under 
flowors,  some  of  them  6 inches  across.  Such 
single-flowered  varieties,  too,  as  Miss  Rose 
Siiould  not  be  disbiulded  at  all.  But  a single 
season’s  experience  is  sufficient  to  enable  any- 
one bo  judge  for  himself  in  this  matter.  'W. 


it  generally  opens  at  night.  In  their  native 
country  Echinopsis  are  nocturnal  bloomers,  since 
with  their  delicate  texture  the  morning  sun 
would  soon  shrivel  them.  E.  Eyriesi  seldom  lasts 
more  than  the  night,  hanging  over  the  plant 
like  a limp  rag  the  next  day.  In  its  native  habitat 
the  temperature  may  be  1.30  dega.  to  140  degs.  F. 
in  the  sun  by  day  and  nearly  32  degs.  F.  at  night. 
In  E.  Deoaisneana  and  E.  oxygona  the  flowers 
often  last  two  nights  and  two  days  for  the  ad- 
miration of  all.  Among  all  our  bedding  plants, 
however  choice,  none  can  compare  in  blossom  to 
the  untold  beauties  of  Eohinopsids.  Their  habi- 
tat differs  with  the  species  (but  all  are  very 
amenable  to  the  same  culture),  those  from 
Brazil  and  Bolivia  being  slightly  more  tender 
than  those  from  Chili  and  Peru  or  parts  of 
Mexico.  0. 

GARDEN  WORK.* 
Conservatory. 

In  the  arranpfements  of  the  plants  in  the  house  try  to 
inttividu.alise  as  much  as  possible  ; at  any  rate,  hrin?  out 
prominently  the  best  and  most  telling  specimens.  When 
plants  are  set  up  in  a bank  the  beauty  of  the  well  grown 
plants  is  lost.  The  most  perfect  arrangement— at  least, 
in  my  view,  is  to  set  out  the  grand  well  grown  specimens 
thinly,  so  that  the  light  can  be  seen  between  them,  and 
fill  in  below  with  dwarf  plants,  to  include  Ferns  and 
beautiful  foliage  plants.  In  many  places  hall  the  present 
number  of  plants,  it  well  grown,  would  be  much  more 
effective,  and  so  the  labour  of  the  gardener  might  be  made 
lighter.  Then  again,  when  the  small  plants  are  grouped 
together  and  lighted  up  with  graceful  foliage,  the  effect  is 
much  better.  This  refers  more  especially  to  dwarf  bulbs. 


A Cactus-plant  in^fiower  in  the  open  (EchinopsiS;  Eyriesi). 


THE  LEilON-SCENTED  CACTUS. 

Eciirxor.srs  Eyriesi. 

\Ve  gave  ki  G.vrdknin«,  November  JTtli,  an 
illu.'itration  of  E.  oxygona,  and  now  present  a 
figure  of  E.  Eyriesi  in  bloom  in  the  open  air. 
Ihis  species  (especially  the  exquisite  double- 
flovvered  form)  the  black  sooty  bud,  compared 
with  the  open  flower  with  its  intoxicating  scent, 
something  between  Lemons,  Lilies,  and  vanilla 
can  only  be  realised  by  one  who  has  seen  it.  In 
all  these  plants  the  bud  first  appeivvs  as  a black 
hairy  or  woolly  cone  in  the  axil  of  a tileola 
(Thorn  group),  which  grows  at  first  very  slowly 
iueleed  until  about  2 inches  long,  then  rapidly 
expands  to  its  full  length,  in  the  latter  stages 
an  inch  per  day,  being  covered  with  patches  of 
dark  hairs  and  scales,  which  enlarge  and  grow 
farther  up,  and  end  in  the  long-pointed  petals  of 
the  flower.  In  E.  Eyriesi  the  hairs  are  so  black 
and  dense  that  the  bud  looks  as  if  covered  with 
soot.  The  flower  may  be  watched  expanding,  as 


Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  other  dwarf  winter-flowerins 
subjects  which,  when  dotted  about,  are  lost  in  a good 
sized  house.  Heaths  are  liable  to  be  attacked  with  milden 
at  this  season.  When  first  seen  dust  the  affected  parti 
with  black  sulphur.  Green-fly  must  also  be  watched  for. 
and  if  the  house  cannot  be  fumigated  or  vaporised,  take 
the  affected  jil.ants  to  another  house  where  they  can  be 
operated  on.  Pelargoniums  .and  Cinerari.as  will  certainly 
require  fumigating  occasion.ally  if  they  are  to  do  any  good. 
The  young  shoots  of  the  Pelargoniums  will  require  stop- 
ping to  make  the  plants  bushy.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are 
iiow  very  bright  and  heautifui.  I find  the  double  varie- 
ties the  more  useful,  as  a good  many  of  our  blooms  have  tc 
be  cut,  and  the  petals  of  the  single  varieties,  unless 
gummed  epiickly,  fall.  The  leay-es  of  Orange-trees  are  apt 
to  get  fliisty  at  this  season,  and  as  the  svringo  cannot  well 
be  used,  so.apy  water  and  the  sponge  will  be  desirable  to 
keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy.  As  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums go  out  of  bloom  cut  them  down  and  take  to  a cold- 
house  or  pit.  This  treatment  will  harden  and  strengthen 
the  young  shoots  coming  up  at  the  base,  and  which  will 
be  required  for  cuttings.  It  is  necessary,  to  be  perfectly 
successful  with  Chrysanthemums,  to  make  a study  of  each 
variety,  commencing  with  the  time  of  taking  the'euttings 
and  oontinuing  the  whole  round  of  the  season.  Camellias 
are  now  expanding  their  blossoms,  and  will  be  benefited  by 
occasional  supplies  of  liquid-manure.  They  thrive  well  on 
weak  soot-water  ; it  imparts  a dark  colour  to  the  foliage, 
and  strengthens  and  improves  the  blossoms.  The  bid 
Fuchsias  may  be  stowed  away  anywhere  now  if  frost  doe.s 
not  reach  them.  Young  plants  struck  last  summer  should 
be  kept  growing  slowly. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Andromeda  floribunda  is  a charming' white-flowered 
shrub,  very  suitable  to  mix  with  hardy  subj  eots  in  the  cold- 
house,  well  grown  Laurustinus,  and  the  earfi^-fiowering 
Rhododendrons.  If  the  house  is  a lean-to  cover  the  back 
wall  with  Myrtles.  I often  wish  we  had  more  Myrtles  to 
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have  fragrant  sprays  for  cutting  to  mix  with  flowers  A 
few  hardy  bulbs,  Spirasas,  Lilies,  and  other  things  of 
similar  character,  may  be  grown  in  this  house,  for  the 
present  the  pots  tobeplunged  in  Cocoa-fibre.  Itwillbefound 
more  satisfactory  to  depend  chiefly  in  winter  upon  hardv 
subjects  which  can  be  plunged  out  in  spring,  to  leave  the 
house  at  liberty  in  summer  for  Tuberous  Begonias,  i’ach- 
sias,  and  other  things  which  may  rest  in  winter  in  the 
cellar,  or  covered  in  some  corner  when  frost  sets  in. 

Forcing-house. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  for  this  house  to  do  now.  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  and  bulbs  of  various  kinds,  if  well  prepared, 
will  soon  respond  to  genial  warmth.  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Ijoth  clumps  and  crowns,  should  be  plunged  over  the  tops 
in  a hot-bed  and  kept  close.  Solomon’s  Seal  forces  easih’ 
and  strong  clumps  make  handsome  specimens  for  the  con- 
servatory or  the  rooms.  Spirsoas  may  be  started  any  time 
now,  but  the  crowns  must  be  strong  and  well-ripened. 
Early-flowering  Azaleas  and  Deutzias  cannot  come  too 
early,  as  white  flowers  are  always  in  demand.  Besides 
flower  forcing,  other  things,  such  as  early  Grapes,  Straw- 
berries, and  French  Beans  are  often  brought  on  in  this 
house.  It  is  best,  of  course,  to  keep  things  separate  as 
much  as  possible,  but  a good  deal  often  has  to  be  done 
with  limited  means. 

Early  Peach-houses. 

Assuming  that  everything  has  been  put  in  order  for  the 
start,  the  house  may  now  be  closed,  and  the  syringe  used 
every  fine  day  to  impart  a gentle  stimulus  to  the  buds. 
This  treatment  may  be  continued  for  a fortnight  or  so, 
and  then  the  fire  should  be  lighted,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
night  temperature  of  45  degs.  to  50  degs.,  not  exceeding 
50  degs.  till  some  movement  is  visible  in  the  buds.  Admit 
a little  air  when  the  thermometer  reaches  65  degs  , but 
close  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  damp  dowm  more  or  less 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  borders 
should  have  been  examined,  and  all  dry  spots  moistened 
before  the  house  was  started,  and  trees'which  have  borne 
heavy  crops  should  have  extra  help.  The  Patent  Silicate 
Manure  may  be  safely  used  to  Peaches,  both  as  a top- 
dressing now,  and  at  any  time  during  the  growing  season 
until  the  stoning  period  is  past. 

Propagating  Chrysanthemums. 

Wherever  a strong,  vigorous  cutting  of  any  choice  sort 
can  be  seen,  take  it,  and  insert  it  in  a small"  pot  in  light 
sandy  compost,  and  plunge  in  a bed  of  leaves  in  a frame. 
If  there  is  no  outside  frame  suitable  place  a frame  in  a 
late  Peach-house  or  vinery.  The  exhibitor  keeps  a regular 
record  of  the  doing  of  each  variety,  and  though  sometimes 
in  our  variable  climate  he  may  be  a little  at  fault,  still  it 
is  a great  advantage  to  have  these  records  to  look  back 
over.  It  is  a still  further  advantage  to  have  strong  cuttings 
and  plenty  of  them,  and  put  them  in  at  different  times. 
Everybody  who  wants  fine  blossoms  should  grow  at  least 
six  plants  of  a sort,  as  the  plants  have  much  to  contend 
with.  The  Chrysanthemum  has  so  many  insect  enemies, 
and  the  difficulties  of  bud  selection  are  so  great,  that  a 
perfectly  first-class  bloom  cannot  be  obtained  with  absolute 
certainty  on  any  given  plant. 

Cold-frames. 

Many  of  the  frames  will  now  be  used  for  forcing  pur- 
poses. The  old  hot-bed  system  for  forcing  many  things 
cannot  be  beaten,  especially  in  country  places,  where  leaves 
can  be  had  for  the  raking  up.  Give  air  freely  to  Violets 
and  Auriculas.  Where  choice  alpines  are  grown  in  pots 
it  is  better  to  plunge  them  in  ashes  in  a frame  in  winter. 
They  may  be  safe  so  far  as  a low  temperature  is  concerned, 
but  will  be  ruined  by  damp.  Straw'berries  for  forcing  will 
need  a little  shelter,  and  are  best  plunged  in  ashes  or 
leaves. 

■Windoxy  Gardening. 

Keep  Cacti,  Aloes,  and  other  succulents  drv  till 
after  Christmas.  These  are  most  interesting  window  and 
room  plants,  and  give  so  little  trouble.  They  must  not  be 
frozen.  When  frost  sets  in  they  may  be  covered  up  iii  a 
warm  corner  of  the  room.  The  early  potted  bulbs  should 
be  brought  in  and  kept  sulficiently  moist. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

If  Dahlias  are  left  in  the  ground  all  winter,  each  plant 
or  rather  the  crown  of  each  plant,  after  the  top  has  been  cut 
off,  should  be  covered  with  a mound  of  ashes  of  sufficient 
depth  to  keep  out  frost.  Gladioli  should  be  treated  in  a 
similar  way  if  left  in  the  ground,  but,  if  the  soii  is  at  all 
heavy.  Gladiolus  bulbs  should  be  lifted.  Dahlias  also  are 
safer  out  of  the  ground,  but  in  small  gardens  they  are 
often  left  out  all  winter,  protected  with  a mound  of  ashes. 
Many  hardy  plants  may  be  divided  and  transplanted  now, 
and  there  are  some  soils  so  light  and  friable  that  autumn 
planting  is  much  the  best.  But  where  the  land  is  cold  and 
heavy  the  transplanting  often  pros)iers  better  in  spring. 
Of  course,  all  the  spring-flowering  things  should  be  seen 
to  now.  As  regards  the  value  of  transplanting,  there  are 
a few  things  which  are  better  left  undisturbed,  but  the 
majority  of  hardy  plants  will  produce  larger  blossoms,  and 
for  a longer  season  if  transplanted  with  reasonable 
frequency.  Some  things,  such  as  the  large  Ox-eye  Daisy,  is 
better  with  annual  division  in  spring.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  most  of  the  Sunflower  family,  and  such  things  as 
Fhlo.xes,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  &e.,  should  not  be  leftlon‘>-er 
than  two  years.  Everybody  admits  that  annual  trans- 
planting is  better  for  Pansies  and  Violas  generally. 
Daisies,  Primroses,  and  Polyanthuses  produce  finer  blooms 
when  moved  occasionally.  There  are  many  rockery  or 
alpine  plants  that  should  be  left  undisturbed  ; but  it  is 
necessary  and  even  desirable  to  break  up  and  re-make 
rockeries  sometimes  in  order  to  give  the  plants  a new 
start.  If  this  is  not  done  some  of  the  delicate  things  have 
a disagreeable  habit  of  dying  out.  Roses  will  grow  well 
now.  Try  and  get  the  plants  in  as  early  as  possible. 

Fruit  Garden. 

All  early  Vines  will  have  been  pruned  some  time  ago, 
and  where  there  are  several  vineries  the  Vines  in  the 
second  house  should  now  be  pruned  and  cleaned,  and  if 
only  a few  bunches  of  Grapes  are  left  it  will  be  better  to 
cut  these  and  bottle  them.  Any  dry  room  with  a steady 
temperature  of  50  degs.  or  so  will  be  suitable  for  a Grape 
room.  Blinds  can  be  drawn  down  in  front  of  the  windows, 
as  Black  Gr.ipcs  retain  their  colour  better  in  a darkened 
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room.  After  the  pruning  is  finished  something  should  be 
done  to  the  borders.  The  more  Grape-growing  is  under- 
stood the  more  patent  it  is  that  high  feeding  is  necessary. 
Large  bunches  and  berries  cannot  be  grown  without 
liberal  treatment,  and  those  who  leave  their  Vines  to 
search  for  their  own  living  will  never  obtain  very  large 
berries.  Rich  top-dressiiigs  are  desirable  annually, 
especially  for  inside  borders.  Some  of  the  old  surface  soil 
may  be  removed,  and  a mixture  of  turfy  loam,  bone-meal, 
and  some  other  artificial  added.  Two  pounds  of  Thomson’s 
manure  may  be  added  to  every  bushel  of  loam  used  as  a 
top-dressing.  In  addition  a couple  of  pounds  of  Patent 
Silica! e Manure  may  be  given.  Though  not  so  stimulating 
as  some  other  manures  it  is  excellent  lor  building  up  solid 
wjork  in  both  wood  and  fruit,  and  is  specially  beneficial  to 
\ ines  given  to  shanking.  The  leaves  are  all  down  now  in 
the  hardy  fruit  garden,  and  pruning,  planting,  and  training 
must  be  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  possible  whilst  the 
weather  is  s'ditable.  Dress  Plum  and  other  fruit-trees 
which  have  suffered  from  insect  attacks  with  a strong 
solution  of  Gishurst  compound  or  Sunlight  Soap  and 
paraftin-oil.  Remove  3 inches  or  4 inches  of  the  earth 
from  beneath  Gooseberry-bushes  which  have  been  attacked 
by  caterpillars.  Dress  w'ith  fresh  lime,  and  fill  in  with  soil 
from  some  other  part  of  the  garden. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Globe  Artichokes  are  not  quite  hardy,  and  before  frost 
sets  in  a forkful  of  litter,  with  a little’  earth  to  keep  it  in 
position,  should  be  placed  overeach  crown.  To  obtain  early 
heads  for  any  special  purposes  moderate-sized  roots  may 
be  lifted  and  placed  in  pots  in  a cool-house  to  be  planted 
out  after  some  progress  has  been  made  in  April.  In  the 
event  of  a cold  winter  the  lifted  roots  will  come  much 
earlier.  It  will  be  an  advantage  not  to  hurry  winter 
Cucumbers,  and  not  to  overcrop.  Pinch  all  shoots  one 
leaf  beyond  the  fruit.  Do  not  stop  young  plants  too  soon, 
better  let  them  travel  some  distance  up  the  rafters  before 
stopping ; it  strengthens  them  wonderfully.  Sprinkle 
a little  fresh  warm  soil  over  the  white  roots  that  work 
through  the  compost  as  often  as  is  necessary.  Night 
temperature  need  not  exceed  65  degs.  Cucumbers  will 
bear  more  heat,  but  there  is  not  much  gained  by  it  unless 
large  numbers  of  Cucumbers  are  required.  It' may  then 
perhaps  pay  to  run  the  plants  out— make  them  do  all  they 
can , and  when  exhausted  pull  them  up  and  plant  afresh.  This 
has  not  been  a good  season  for  Tomatoes.  The  outdoor 
crop  has  failed  generally,  and  the  indoor  crop  has  not  been 
so  profitable  as  last  year.  I have  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  collapse  of  Tomatoes  under  glass  (the  matter 
was  discussed  in  Gardening  last  spring)  is  due  to  insect 
attacks.  I stated  as  much  at  the  time,  and  it  appears  now 
that  recent  information  ascribes  the  damage  to  a small 
eelworm  attacking  the  base  of  the  main  stem.  My  own 
iniiircsdion  was  the  wireworm  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  but  the  damage  may  be  due  to  celworms. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

With  the  exception  of  the  latest  varieties,  such  as  Me 
Merrihes,  Lady  Lawrence,  Ceres,  Fulton,  W.  II.  Lincoln 
Pnncfess  of  Teclc,  aiul  a few  more,  Chrysanthemums  ar 
for  the  most  jiart  getting  over  now,  both  indoors  and  out 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  is  also  a capital  kind  tor  Christma 
flowering  when  struck  and  potted  late,  and  kept  outsid 
as  long  as  possible.  I have  some  plants  of  this  fine  oli 
kind  with  the  most  forward  buds  only  just  showin 
colour,  and  intend  to  grow  it  more  largely  for  this  purpos 
in  future.  Ethel  I do  not  like  at  all,  and,  indeed  it  i 
very  seldom  grown  now,  for  though  late  the  colour  is  b 
no  means  good,  while  the  flowers  are  too  stiff,  and  shoi 
an  ugly  dark  eye  when  expanded.  The  same  fault  applie 
to  Boule  de  Neige,  an  otherwise  beautiful  late-flowering 
pure  w'hite  Pompon;  but  Snowdrop,  a small  “button 
like’  white  Pompon,  is  really  lovely,  as  well  as  very  fre 
and  dwarf,  and  easily  had  in  perfection  about  Christmas 
time.  But  when  staying  down  on  the  south  coast  quit 
recent!}-,  near  Brighton,  1 was  surprised  to  see,  in  spite  o 
the  bad  weather  we  have  had,  how  beautiful  the  Chrysan 
themums  w-ere  in  the  cottage  gardens  near  the  sea 
ieople  often  ask  what  plants  grow  well  near  the  sea 
among  the  very  best  is  the  Chrysanthemum,  certainly 
and  seieral  other  popular  subjects  also,  curiously  enough 
appear^to  flourish  better  within  the  smell  of  the  salt  sei 
waves”  than  farther  inland,  provided,  of  course,  that  the' 
are  sheltered  in  some  wai-  from  the  full  force  of  the  sei 
breezes.  I have  also  found  that  nearly  everything  tha 
does  lyell  by  the  sea  also  thrives  in  town  gardens.  A fev 
notable  examples  are  the  Eiionymiis  and  Escallonia  tin 
Carnation  and  Pink,  Thrift  or  Sea-Pink,  Tomato,  Bay  &c 
Cut  down  Chrysantheniiims  in  pots  as  they  go  out  o 
flower.  Remove  them  to  some  light  airy  place,  and  begir 
inserting  the  cuttings,  of  certain  varieties  in  particular,  at 
soon  as  they  are  2 inches  to  3 inches  long.  This  gives 
room  to  spread  out  and  clean  o\  cr  the  rest  of  the  stock  ol 
plants.  Keep  the  glass  as  clean  as  possible,  veiitilatt 
daily,  if  jiracticable,  if  for  an  hour  or  two  only,  but  close 
early.  Give  water  only  as  required,  and  chiefly  diirina 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  Such  foliage  plants  as  the 
green-leaved  forms  of  Draeama,  Aspidistra,  Aralia 
tapomca,  Grevillea  robusta.  New  Zealand  Flax  &c  are 
now  very  useful  and  effedive,  if  in  good  condition,  in  the 
cool  greenhouse,  as  also  in  the  window-garden.  In  cold 
liouses,  as  well  as  for  halls,  corridors,  &c.,  well  grown 
plants  of  the  gifld  and  silver  variegated  Euonyniuses  are 
at  once  \-ery  effective  and  enduring.  Cuttings  of  these 
inserted  now  in  a cold  frame  or  cool  house,  in  sandy  soil 
will  root  easily.  g q g ’ 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Exiracls  from  a Garden  Diary  from  Nover. 
ii.jth  to  Decemhev  itit. 

Put  in  a nuniberof  Clirysantheniuiii  cuttings.  Soi 
the  old  varieties  which  have  been  superseded  bv  vari 
more  recently  introduced  have  been  discarded, 
annual  weeding  out  i.s  a necessity,  as  the  new  vari 
rapidly  one  would  be  overwhelmed  witl 
(hflic.nll y of  keeping  them  separate  and  true  to  name  • 
those  wno  exluliit  fnul  it  necesrary  to  keep  a kind  of  s 


book,  showing  the  origin  and  character  of  growth  of  each 
variety.  Have  secured  a good  part  of  the  late  Cauliflower 
and  Early  Broccoli  by  planting  them  in  a cold  house.  The 
last  of  the  late  Broccoli  have  been  laid  down  with  heads  to 
the  north.  A slight  mound  of  soil  has  been  raised  over 
the  base  of  the  stem  as  a protection  to  that  part  which  is 
no  longer  so  well  sheltered  by  foliage.  Manured 
herbaceous  borders,  but  shaii  not  dig  or  fork  till  later  in 
the  season.  The  manure  forms  a mulch  to  choice  bulbs 
and  other  plants  growing  in  the  borders.  Renewed  labels 
where  necessary.  I am  using  wood  labeis  because  zinc 
labels  are  not  so  easily  seen,  and  have  a habit  of  disappear- 
ing for  that  reason  during  the  cleaning  and  cultivating 
operations.  Pruned  and  nailed  Plums  on  walls,  after- 
wards washed  them  with  a strong  solution  of  Sunlight 
Soap  and  paraffin-oil.  This  forms  a cheap  insecticide, 
and  is  also  effectual.  One  tablet  of  soap,  boiled  in  a gallon 
of  water,  to  which  half-a-pint  of  parafliii-oil  is  added,  may 
be  diluted  by  adding  eight  gallons  of  water,  and  then 
applied  through  the  syringe.'  The  cost  per  tree  will  be  a 
mere  trifle,  and  it  will  destroy  a good  many  insects’  eggs, 
and  cleanse  the  trees  and  the  walls.  Moved  a lot  of  forcing 
material,  such  as  Spiraeas,  Deutzias,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Solomon’s  Seal,  Azalea  Deutsche  Perle,  and  bulbs  of  various 
kinds  to  forcing-houses.  Shut  up  the  pot  vinery  to  start 
for  early  Grapes.  The  canes  are  strong  and  well-ripened. 
The  pots  are  plunged  in  a bed  of  leaves.  The  genial 
w-armth  is  a great  help.  The  pots  will  remain  plunged  till 
the  Grapes  are  ripe,  as  it  would  not  do  to  encourage  the 
roots  to  come  outside  the  pots  and  then  destroy  them 
afterwards.  The  canes  are  ali  bent  down,  and  will  remain 
so  till  the  buds  have  burst  regularly.  A bed  of  leaves  in 
an  early  vinery  makes  the  house  so  genial  for  the  young 


The  Venice  Mallow  (Hibiscus 'Trionuiii). 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


NEGLECTED  ANNUALS, 


Acroclinium  roseum. — This  fine  annual  is  well 
worthy  of  a place  in  our  gardens,  for  its  rosy-pink 
flowers  are  effective.  When  gathered  and  dried 
they  are  useful  in  winter  as  everlasting  flowers. 
It  grows  freely  in  the  South  of  England,  if  sown 
in  boxes  under  glass  in  March  and  transplanted 
in  May  to  beds  in  open  air  in  any  warm,  sunn3' 
position.  It  is  a native  of  Australia,  and  must 
have  plenty  of  sunlight. 

Bartonia  aurba  is  a verj’  showy  golden- 
flowered  annual,  useful  for  mixed  borders.  It 
grows  nearly  2 feet  high,  and  does  best  if  sown 
where  it  is  to  flower.  It  is  of  graceful  habit 
of  growth. 

Brachycomb  iberidifolia  (Swan  River 
Daisy). — Now  that  any  flowers  of  a Daisy  or 
Marguerite-like  kind  are  so  popular,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  this  old  kind  is  not  more  grown, 
for  it  is  very  useful  for  groups  or  masses.  Seed 
is  best  sown  in  boxes  under  glass  in  spring, 
and  theseedlings  transplanted  to  open-airbeds  in 
May,  or,  if  required  for  late 
summer  flowering,  it  maj’  be 
sown  where  it  is  to  flower  in 
MajR 

Browallia  elata. — This 
is  so  generally  grown  as  a 
pot  plant  under  glass  that 
it  may  seem  out  of  place  to 
recommend  it  as  an  open-air 
annual,  but  it  is  very  fine  in 
beds.  Sow  the  seed  in  pots 
under  glass  in  !March,  and 
plant  out  in  May,  and  it  will 
flower  the  whole  season.  It 
is  of  a peculiar  shade  of  blue, 
quite  distinct  from  any  other 
kind  of  bedding  plant  that 
I know. 

Celosia  ceistata  (Feath- 
ery Coxcomb). — This  gor- 
geous flower  is  seldom  seen. 
It  requires  a brisk,  moist 
temperature,  for  if  at  all  dry 
red-spider  attacks  it ; but 
when  well  grown  into  fine 
large  specimens  hardly  any 
plant  can  equal  it  for  the 
conservatory  decoration  in 
autumn.  Sow  the  seed  in 
heat  in  March,  and  shift 
into  successionally  larger 
pots.  Pinch  out  the  bloom 
until  August,  when  the  plant 
should  grow  unchecked  into 
a pyramid  of  golden  or 
magenta  coloured  feathery 
plumes. 

CoB^A  scandens  is  prob- 
ably the  best  of  all  annuals 
for  covering  a large  space  of 
trellis-work  in  one  season. 
Amateurs  should  make  note 
of  it,  as  they  usually  desire 
ctVect  as  quicklj'  as  possible, 
for  seeds  sown  in  heat  in 


growth,  and  hastens  tlie  lircal.ing.  Fumigated  iiflant- 
lionses,  especially  those  containing  1‘elargoniuiiis  and 
Cinerarias.  Made  up  another  Aliishrooni-bed,  cleared  out 
two  exhausted  beds,  and  tilled  in  villi  Seakale  and 
Ithubarb.  Started  a few  roots  of  Chicor}'  in  Mushroom- 
house  on  the  ctiance  of  its  coming  in  useful  Ii}'-and-iiye. 
There  is  not  much  demand  for  this  so  long  as  the  Endive 
remains  plentiful  and  good,  but  Endive  sometimes  decay.s 
ill  the  centre  at  this  season.  The  hardy  Green  Curled 
variety  is  best  for  winter  use,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  it 
in  several  positions,  and  of  different  ages  or  conditions  of 
growth.  Mustard  and  Cress  is  sown  in  boxes  twice  a week 
now,  and  placed  in  heat.  Started  a small  well-heated 
house  with  Tom.atoes  in  pots ; the  variety  being  Early 
Ruby.  I grew  this  last  season,  and  was  satisfied  with  it. 
I have  lately  seen  a new  variety,  named  Freedom,  which  1 
shall  try  in  another  house  early  in  the  new  year. 


Chrysanthemum  maximum.— This  has  been 
lilooiimig  all  the  summer  and  is  still  covered  with  buds 
and  pushing  up  fresh  growth  in  all  directions.  Heavy 
rains  and  mild  weather  have  kept  all  this  class  of  plants  in 
luxuriant  health,  and  I never  remenilier  cutting  so  mncli 
bloom  in  one  season  before.— J.  Gitoo.v,  (Joaport. 


si'i'ing,  and  the  seedlings 
planted  out  in  Majq  will 
cover  an}’  ordinal}-  arbour  or  trellis  in  a few 
weeks. 

HiBi.scr.s  Tkionum  (Venice  Mallow),  of  wbich 
an  illustration  is  given,  is  a rather  tall  annual 
that  flowers  freelj’  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  and  does  well  in  t he  light  warm  soil  of 
the  South  of  England.  It  is  useful  for  mixed 
shrubbery  borders,  ancl  for  a background  for 
dwarfer  things. 

Torenia  Fournieri.  —This  beautiful  annual 
used  to  be  much  more  grown  twenty  years  ago 
than  it  is  now.  I well  remember  the  beautiful 
efi'ect  produced  by  this  plant  when  sown  in 
spring  and  grown  on  in  warm  greenhouse  tem- 
perature. It  is  delightful  when  used  in  the  late 
summer  months  for  drooping  over  the  edges  of 
conservatory  stages ; or,  better  still,  if  trans- 
ferred to  hanging-baskets,  and  allowed  to  droop 
in  its  natural  way.  J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


“The  Wild  Garden  : m-,  tU  Naturalisation  and 
Natural  Groupinu  of  Hardu  JEmUc  Plants,  wUh  a chapter  on 
the  Garden  of  British  IVild  Plowers,"  Fourth  edition,  toith 
wood  encjravint/s /rotii  drawinf/shp  jll/red  Parsons,  revised  and 
enlari/ed-  D«wi.v  Si’o,  linen  boards,  price  12, s. ; weU  bound  in 
hid/moroeef  18s.  Throwjh  all  booksellers.  I 


Shrubs  and  plants  for  north  bor- 
ders.— What  to  plant  upon  a north  border  is 
often  a puzzling  question  to  the  amateur.  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries,  and  late  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries are  about  the  best  among  fruit.  It  is  an 
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excellent  site  for  Violets,  Polyanthuses,  Pansies, 
Forget-me-Nots,  Vincas,  Trillium  grandiflorum, 
the  hardy  Primula  rosea,  Christmas  Roses, 
Aquilegias,  St.  John’s  Wort,  the  intensely  blue 
Omphalodes  verna.  These  and  other  flowers  do 
even  better  upon  a north  than  a south  border. 
The  Pyrus  japonica  or  Cydonia  may  be  used 
among  flowering  shrubs,  also  Forsythia  and 
Thorns.  Then  we  have  a large  number  of 
Barberries,  the  Aucuba,  Laurustinus,  Holly, 
Privet,  and  Yew.  If  we  want  vegetables,  there 
are  Radishes,  Spinach,  Lettuces,  Leeks,  and 
Cauliflower. — P.  U. 


POPULAR  GARDEN  LILIES. 

The  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  capdidum)  was  the 
best  known  in  Miller’s  time,  and  it  is  still  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  flower 
garden.  It  is  often  seen  in  a miserable 
condition  owing  to  bad  cultivation  and  lack 
of  moisture  at  the  roots.  The  plant  likes  deep 
rich  sandy  loam,  and  should  be  mulched 
and  watered  in  hot  weather,  otherwise 
the  stem  leaves  decay  before  the  flowering 
period  is  over.  The  clumps  of  bulbs  should  be 
lifted  and  replanted  every  third  year.  They 
will  grow  and  attempt  to  flower  for  ten  years  or 
more  if  left  in  the  same  place,  but  very  poorly. 
The  Tiger  Lily  (Lilium  tigrinum)  is  not  quite  so 
well  known,  and  is  not  one  of  the  old  English 
garden  plants.  It  seems  to  have  been  intro- 


A form  of^the 


duced  from  China  to  Kew  Gardens  by  a Mr. 
Kerr  in  1804.  Kcempfer  says  that  the  bulbs 
are  eaten  by  the  Japanese.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  original  form  many  fine  varieties 
have  been  imported  from  China  and  Japan. 
The  variety  splendens  is  a superb  garden  plant, 
and  has  produced  twenty-five  flowers  on  one 
spike.  I have  had  stems  nearly  6 feet  in 
height.  Fortunei  is  a distinct  form,  and 
there  is  another  with  quite  double  flowers, 
another  well  - marked  variety  being  Leh- 
manni.  They  can  be  propagated  readily  by 
the  bulbils,  produced  freely  on  the  stems. 
All  of  them  are  adapted  for  culture  in  flower- 
pots and  in  the  flower-borders,  but  these, 
like  most  of  the  Lilies,  will  not  thrive  out-of- 
doors  unless  the  soil  is  deep  and  well  drained, 
when  they  form  the  handsomest  of  border  plants. 
Amateurs  frequently  complain  of  their  want  of 
success  with  the  Lilies  ; but,  as  a rule,  it  is 
their  own  fault  for  not  taking  sufficient  pains  to 
prepare  the  soil  by  draining  and  deep  cultivation. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  scales  which  form 
the  outer  covering  rot  at  the  base  and  drop  off, 
and  the  decay  spreads  rapidly  inwards  until  the 
entire  bulb  gives  way.  Of 
Liliubi  SPECIOS0M  there  are  several  distinct 
varieties  grown  in  gardens,  as  L.  lancifolium 
album,  rubruin,  roseum,  &c.,  but  they  are  as 
often  wrongly  named  as  not,  except  the  white 
variety,  which  is  easily  distinguished.  I find 
this  species  succeeds  well  if  grown  in  the  Rhodo- 
dendron borders,  made  up  of  two  parts  peat  to 


one  of  yellow  loam,  but  in  the  ordinary  garden 
borders  of  medium  clayey  loam  they  dwindle 
away.  As  pot  plants  they  succeed  admirably, 
but  from  (seeing  some  specimens  exhibited  at 
country  shows  with  long  bare  flower-stems  and 
poor  washy  flowers  at  the  top  of  them,  people 
are  led  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a good  green- 
house plant ; whereas  it  is  well  adapted  for 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration  in 
autumn,  but  the  plants  must  be  grown  so  that 
the  leaves  are  kept  in  a healthy  green  condition 
until  the  flowers  are  produced.  I plunge  the 
pots  containing  the  newly-potted  bulbs  in  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  refuse  out-of-doors.  When  the  plants 
have  started  to  grow  they  are  taken  into  gar- 
den-frames, and  air  is  admitted  freely.  In  May 
the  plants  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  in  a shel- 
tered position,  and  when  the  roots  push  out 
from  the  base  of  the  flower-stems  some  rich  sur- 
face-dressing must  be  supplied  to  them.  The 


JIartagon  Lily. 


plants  must  be  regularly  and  carefully  supplied 
with  water.  If  they  become  over-dry  at 
any  time,  this  causes  the  leaves  to  assume  a yel- 
low hue  and  the  lower  ones  to  drop  off,  and  if 
this  be  repeated  several  times  the  result  is  disas- 
trous ; we  get  the  tall,  naked  stems  and  poor 
flowers. 

L.  AUKATUM  is  the  most  popular  of  Lilies,  and 
before  its  introduction  the  Lily  had  become  com- 
paratively neglected.  It  is  excellent  for  pot  cul- 
ture, and  requires  much  the  same  treatmentas  L. 
speciosum,  except  that  it  requires  more  care  to 
prevent  the  bulbs  being  injured  by  wet.  Instead 
of  plunging  the  flower-pots  out-of-doors  after  pot- 
ting up  the  bulbs,  they  should  be  placed  under 
glass  in  frames,  and  they  must  not  be  turned 
out-of-doors  after  flowering,  in  case  heavy  rains 
may  cause  the  scales  of  the  bulbs  to  rot  at  their 
base.  The  potting  material  I use  for  all  Lilies  is 
composed  of  loam  and  light  fibrous  peat  in  equal 
proportions,  with  a fourth  part  decayed  manure 
and  coarse  white  sand,  if  necessary.  It  is  best 
to  leave  a space  of  about  1 inch  or  14  inches 
deep  ou  the  surface  in  the  summer  dressing. 
There  are  several  well-marked  varieties,  the 
most  distinct  being  rubro-vittatum:  This  species 
does  avell  out-of-doors,  but  the  bulbs  are  liable 
to  rot  off  in  heavy  soils  in  wet  autumns.  They 
succeed  well  in  Rhododendron  beds,  but  need 
open  spaces  to  allow  of  their  free  expansion. 
The  distinct  and  noble-looking  Lily,  L.  gigan- 
teum,  succeeds  best  out-of-doors,  but  it  must 
be  planted  in  sheltered  positions,  and  in  a pre- 


pared soil  of  fibrous-peat  and  loam,  well  enriched 
with  decayed  cow-manure.  Under  favourable 
conditions  the  plant  will  throw  up  flower-stems 
8 feet  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  furnished  with  a 
score  of  flowers  or  more  upon  each.  I have  also 
grown  it  as  a pot  plant,  but  it  seldom  throws 
up  such  fine  tall  stems.  L.  longiflorum  in 
variety  is  better  adapted  for  pot  culture  than 
for  the  borders,  and  the  variety  L.  Harrisi  is 
now  very  extensively  cultivated. 

The  garden  Lilies  which  grow  most  freely 
with  me  in  the  open  borders  are  L.  Humboldti, 
L.  pardalinum,  and  L.  californicum.  They 
are  very  beautiful  in  the  herbaceous  borders  and 
increase  freely.  Avery  handsome  species  which 
has  also  become  established  in  the  ordinary  soil 
of  the  garden  is  L.  Hansoni.  All  the  above 
have  orange-coloured  flowers,  more  or  less 
spotted.  They  are  easily  cultivated,  and  flower 
grandly  in  rich  deep  soil,  but  they  require  to  be 
watered  freely  in  dry  weather.  L.  Martagon  is 
a well-known  kind,  free,  and  very  charming  in 
its  white  form  in  particular.  J. 


OROHIDf . 

ANGR.a:CUMS. 

These  plants  are  natives  of  tropical  climates, 
such  as  Madagascar  and  Southern  Africa,  with 
the  exception  of  one  species,  which  is  found  in 
Japan.  Consequently  they  are  not  what  may  be 
called  amateur’s  Orchids,  for  they  require  the 
heat  of  an  East  Indian  house  to  grow  them  to 
perfection.  The  dwarf-growing  kinds  will  do 
best  when  cultivated  in  Teak  baskets,  and  sus- 
pended close  to  the  roof,  using  only  clean  living 
Sphagnum  Moss,  which  must  be  kept  moist  at 
all  times,  and  the  atmosphere  also  well  charged 
with  moisture.  Of  this  curious  and  beautiful 
family  there  are  about  twenty  or  more  different 
kinds  known  to  science,  some  especially  deserv- 
ing to  be  in  every  collection  where  the  necessary 
accommodation  is  at  command.  They  produce 
their  fine  flowers  mostly  during  the  dull  winter 
season,  and  will  continue  six  weeks  to  two 
months  in  full  beauty. 

A.  CAUDATUM  is  a free-flowering  and  compact- 
growing species  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  although 
it  has  been  introduced  for  about  sixty  years,  is 
still  a rare  plant.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour,  the  long,  pointed  lip 
being  pure  white,  and  the  spur,  which  is  from 
8 inches  to  9 inches  long,  is  pale  brown. 

A.  CITRAT0M. — This  is  a beautiful  dwarf  kind 
from  Madagascar,  and  until  a few  years  ago  was 
very  scarce  in  our  gardens.  It  produces  a long 
arching  raceme  of  pale  yellow  flowers. 

A.  FALCATUM. — A charming  little  species, 
which  will  succeed  in  a much  cooler  temperature 
than  any  other  kind  in  this  family.  The  beau- 
tiful pure  white  flowers  are  produced  freely,  and 
are  very  fragrant.  They  are  furnished  with  a 
long  white  spur.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
Orchids  ever  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Japan. 

A.  Kotsohyi. — This  is  a pretty  and  distinct 
kind,  which  deserves  cultivating  on  account  of 
its  free-flowering  qualities,  long  spikes  being 
produced  on  quite  young  plants.  The  flowers 
are  creamy- white,  with  a very  long  pale  reddish- 
brown  spur. 

A.  ScoTTiANUM. — A very  distinct  and  pretty 
kind,  easily  distinguished  by  its  terete  leaves, 
which  are  deeply  grooved  on  the  upper  side. 
The  flowers  are  produced  one  and  two  together, 
and  individually  measure  upwards  of  2 inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow, 
when  first  open,  changing  afterwards  to  white, 
the  large,  almost  square  lip  pure  white,  and  the 
slender  spur  reddish-brown.  It  is  a native  of 
the  Comoro  Islands. 

A.  SESQUIPED.ALE  is  the  finest  species  in  the 
genus,  and  is  a plant  of  bold  aspect,  even  when 
not  in  flower.  During  recent  years  it  has  been 
largely  imported,  and  is  now  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  collection.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  measuring  6 inches  and  7 inches  across, 
thick  and  wax-like,  and  will  continue  a month 
in  perfection.  These  are  ivory-white  through- 
out, as  is  also  the  spur,  which  is  nearly  a foot  in 
length.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Madagascar, 
but  was  not  seen  in  cultivation  for  over  thirty 
years  after  its  discovery.  It  usually  flowers 
from  November  to  January. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  besides  those 
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here  mentioned,  but  the  above  is  a good  selec- 
tion, and  will  well  repay  for  any  little  extra 
attention  bestowed  upon  them. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


Dendrobium  Brymerianum  ( IF.  L. ). 

— This  is  a beautiful  and  free-growing  species, 
requiring  but  simple  treatment.  It  is  a native 
of  Burmah,  from  where  it  has  been  introduced  in 
large  quantities  since  1871,  its  fine  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  produced  freely,  finding  much 
favour  with  all  Orchid  growers.  They  are 


produced  mostly  during  the  spring  months,  and 
are  about  3 inches  in  diameter,  the  lip  having 
a long  beard-like  fringe,  and  the  whole  bloom  is 
of  an  uniform  bright  golden-yellow  colour.  The 
plant  produces  stoutish  terete  stems,  18  inches 
to  2 feet  in  length,  which  are  swollen  in  the 
middle  and  tapering  at  each  end.  These  are 
furnished  with  deep  green  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
the  short  racemes  are  produced  from  the  top  of 
ihe  stems.  Being  a native  of  such  a hot  climate 
as  Burmah,  it  consequently  requires  plenty  of 
heat  and  moisture  during  the  season  of  growth, 
and  also  abundance  of  water  to  its  root ; but  after 
the  growths  are  finished  a good  period  of 
rest  is  required.  It  may  be  removed  to  a 
cooler  and  drier  temperature,  and  only  suflicient 
water  given  to  prevent  the  bulbs  from  shrivel- 
ling, where  they  should  remain  until  the  plants 
start  again  into  growth.  This  will  happen  soon 
after  the  flowers  are  past,  and  this  will  be  the 
time  to  re-pot  the  plants.  I have  always  found 
that  this  species  thrives  best  in  a small  basket 
or  pot,  and  does  not  enjoy  a large  quantity  of 
material  around  its  roots.  These  must  have 
thorough  drainage,  and  the  soil  should  consist 
of  good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  the 
plants  being  raised  upon  a cone-like  mound  and 
suspended  close  to  the  roof,  where  they  can 
obtain  as  much  fresh  air  and  light  as  possible. 
I hope  “ W.  L.”  has  obtained  plants  with  long 
.stems,  which  flower  freely,  those  with  short 
bulbs  being  very  disappointing,  for  when  they 
do  produce  flowers  they  very  rarely  develop.  My 
correspondent  may  give  the  D.  transx)arens 
similar  treatment. — Matt.  Bramble. 


THE  VERNAL  GENTIAN  (GENTIANA 
VERNA). 

It  is  not  given  to  many  of  our  British  plants  to 
ccjual  or  even  to  excel  in  brilliancy  the  alj)ine 
Xilants  of  other  climes,  but  the  Vernal  Gentian 
an  exception.  It  should  never  he  planted  on 
the  dry,  slox>ing  parts  of  the  rockery,  for 
drought  is  always  fatal  to  it,  and  therefore 
moist  spots,  sheltered  in  some  way  from  mid- 
day sun,  should  be  chosen,  and  these  either 
quite  level  or  even  slightly  hollowed  out  so  as 
to  hold  the  water.  In  the  drier  portions  of  the 
artificial  bog,  tightly  wedged  between  clinkered 
burrs  or  some  pieces  of  sandstone,  or  planted  in 
turfy  loam,  it  thrives  admirably,  whilst  it  will 
do  equally  well  in  moist,  peaty  soil,  made  very 
firm.  On  the  level  ground  in  moist,  rich,  loamy 
soils,  especially  those  overlying  gravel,  this 
Gentian  invariably  succeeds  with  but  little 
attention  beyond  according  partial  shade  and 


affording  it  plenty  of  moisture  during  the  dry 
mouths  of  the  year.  It  has  a most  charming 
effect  when  grown  in  a grassy  dell  where  Prim- 
roses and  such  things  thrive,  xjulling  the  thickest 
Grass  out  occasionally.  Grown  in  large  pots  or 
pans  it  is  simply  delightful,  but  when  potted 
it  should  be  gathered  firmly  together  with  the 
fingers  and  the  soil  well  rammed  about  it. 
There  is  no  fear  of  making  it  too  firm,  for  the 
tiny  and  apparently  slender  stolons  appear  to 
enjoy  forcing  their  way  through  the  soil.  Pot 
plants  should  be  abundantly  watered  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer 
months,  never  allowing 
them  to  approach  anything 
like  dryness.  The  effect  of 
the  bright  and  brilliant 
blue  shade  of  this  plant  is 
exquisite  in  the  extreme, 
and  when  gathered  together 
in  large  patches  quite 
unique  ; but  a little  observ- 
ation will  disclose  the  ex- 
treme variability  of  the 
shade  of  colour  as  well  as 
minor  differences  in  the 
clearness  of  the  white  in 
the  corolla,  thus  illustrating 
the  variety  that  may  be 
had  from  seed.  The  raising 
of  seedlings,  however,  is  a 
slow  process  as  well  as  an 
uncertain  one,  a fact  to  be 
regretted,  forwere  it  other- 
wise, what  a glorious  charm 
might  be  added  to  our  al- 
pine gardens  in  spring 
could  we  but  have  densely- 
flowered  patches  of  this  by 
the  square  yard,  instead  of 
a few  scattered  flowers,  as  now  ! J . 


Cactus  for  the  garden.— With  much 
pleasure  and  interest  I read  the  above  most  in- 
teresting letter  which  ap^seared  in  Gardening, 
November  17 — being  a grower  and  collector  of 
these  almost  obsolete  plants — particularly  as 
the  writer  considers  artificial  heat  unnecessary 
for  the  production  of  flowering  Echinopsis.  I 
have  most  of  this  family,  including  four  Echi- 
nopsis Eyriesi,  in  my  collection,  but  have  always 
found  it  necessary  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
health  to  give  a fair  amount  of  artificial  heat. 
Mr.  W.  Watson,  in  his  excellent  little  book, 
“ Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs,”  says,  speaking 
of  Eyriesi  : “ For  its  culture  this  plant  requires 
a warm-house  always  ; but  care  should  be  taken 
to  give  it  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  as  much  light 
as  possible.”  I believe  we  often  give  unnecessary 
heat,  which  produces  weakly  jilants  and  gives 
scope  for  mealy-bug,  so  very  injurioirs  to  the 
Cacti.  Phyllocacti  and  Opuntias  do  very  well 
during  our  short  summer  months  in  the  open 
garden  in  well-drained  sandy  soil  ; but  I think 
the  writer  of  the  above  most  interesting  letter 
has  a more  favourable  situation  and  soil  than 
most  Cactus  growers  and  collectors  jjossess.  I 
may  add  it  is  intended  by  a number  of  Cactus 
growers  and  collectors  to  form  a National 
Cactus  Society',  and  I shall  l)e  glad  to  have  a line 
from  the  writer  of  the  above,  as  I think  his 
experience  would  be  a great  help  to  us.  I 
shall  be  glad  with  a line  from  him,  as  signed  “0.” 
— W.  N.  G.  Lance,  F.R.H.S.,  Jt//,  Co2>tnha{jen- 
dreat,  Idiii'/loyi,  London,  N. 

Carnations  from  seed.  (Stanvp ) —Grow- 
ing Carnations  from  seed  is  comparatively  easy, 
and  if  the  seed  is  from  a good  strain  a large 
proportion  of  good  double  kinds  should  result. 
Seedling  plants  always  have  the  greatest  vigour, 
and  give  a large  quantity  of  flowers.  The  best 
time  to  sow  is  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in 
April.  Sow  in  jjots  or  pans  of  fine  soil,  and 
water  carefully.  If  a mild  hot-bed  is  at  hand 
the  pots  may  be  xflunged  in  it ; but  they  must 
not  have  violent  heat.  In  about  a week  the 
seed  will  germinate,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
the  young  plants  must  have  no  more  coddling 
in  heat,  but  be  placed  near  the  glass  to  keep 
them  dwarf,  and  gradually  inured  to  cooler 
treatment.  In  about  three  weeks  or  a month 
the  seedlings  will  be  ready  for  pricking  out,  and 
this  may  be  into  boxes  of  friable  open  soil,  or  a 
bed  of  soil  may  be  prepared  in  a cold  frame. 
The  sun  gaining  power  at  that  time,  cold  frame 
treatment  will  suffice;  in  fact,  it  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  strong  healthy  plants  : but  the 


young  plants  should  be  kept  rather  close  for  the 
first  few  days.  Prick  them  out  about  3 inches 
apart.  About  the  beginning  of  May  they  should 
be  strong  enough  to  bear  entire  removal  of  the 
fiame-lights,  and  about  the  end  of  the  month 
they  may  be  planted  out  permanently  whcre,they 
are  to  bloom.  They  do  not  flower  till  July  of 
the  following  y'ear  ; but  if  raised  as  advised  and 
treated  well  afterwards  they  will  be  fine  plants 
at  flowering-time. — A.  H. 


FRUIT. 

THE  BANANA. 

The  Banana  or  Musa  is  seldom  grown  for  fruit- 
ing. One  of  the  best  for  this  purpose  is  M. 
Cavendishi,  though  there  are  many  varieties  of 
Musas,  and  they  differ  much  in  size  of  fruit, 
leaf,  and  bunch.  Some  of  the  largest  growers 
produce  small  fruits.  I will  not  go  at  length 
into  varietie.s,  but  I would  name  one  that 
appears  to  be  first-class.  This  is  called  the 
Ladies’  Fingers,  the  pods  being  smaller  than 
those  of  M.  Cavendishi,  but  the  bunch  large 
and  somewhat  like  that  of  the  last-named 
variety  in  shape.  The  flavour  of  a home-grown 
Banana  is  rich,  juiejq  and  refreshing  ; whereas 
many  of  the  imported  fruits  are  mealy  and  dry, 
especially  those  cut  before  the  fruit  is  full  sized. 
I am  well  aware  there  are  serious  objections  to 
the  cultivation  of  Musas,  owing  to  their  large 
size  and  tlie  time  the  fruits  take  to  ripen,  but 
these  objections  do  not  hold  good  when  the 
plants  are  also  used  for  the  conservatory. 
When  a house  is  devoted  to  their  culture,  much 
space  and  a certain  amount  of  jiatience  are 
reijuired.  Considerable  cost  as  regards  fuel  has 
to  be  incurred,  as  to  get  the  best  results,  heat 
being  one  of  the  chief  factors.  It  is  important 
to  have  a drip-pi’oof  roof  and  plenty  of  heat. 
When  grown  in  a high  temperature  abundance 
of  moisture  must  be  given,  and  if  there  is  a 
constant  dripping  on  to  the  leaves  the  moisture  is 
conveyed  down  the  midrib  into  the  centre  of  the 
plant,  causing  decay  and  total  loss  of  plants  and 
fruits. 

Beds  raised,  say,  2 feet  above  the  ground 
level  are  best,  as  this  allows  of  better  drainage 


Fruit  of  the  Baimn.i7(Musa  Cavendishi). 
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ar.d  cheeks  the  roots.  The  latter  is  necessary 
to  get  early  fruit  and  to  rest  the  plants.  When 
beds  are  above  the  ground  level  they  should  be 
built  in  sections,  allowing  a certain  space  to 
each  plant.  I would  also  jnefer  the  hot-water 
pipes  running  between  the  beds  and  covered 
over,  not  direclly  under  the  roots.  A space  of 
18  inches  may  be  allowed  between  the  beds  for 
the  hot-water  pixees,  and  in  oxldition  to  these, 
two  flow  and  return  pipes  will  be  required 
along  the  front  of  the  house.  For  conservatory 
decoration  M.  Paradisiaca  and  M.  sapientum  are 


Vernal  Gentian  (Gentiana  verna). 
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deal  depends  on  whether  the  fruit  is  sent  direct 
to  the  shopkeeper  or  retailer,  or  whether  con- 
signed to  a salesman,  for  in  the  former  case  the 
shopkeeper  only  needs  the  quantity  and  quality 
to  be  right,  and  he  will  himself  set  it  up  ready 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  purchaser.  Growers 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  seek  to  supply  their 
goods  direct  to  the  consumer.  Fruit  can  be 
produced  so  as  to  yield  a living  profit  to 
the  grower,  provided  he  can  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer  ; but  if  the  railway  and  commission 
agents  and  the  shopkeeper  are  to  live  (in 
many  cases  the  fruit  is  resold  again  to 
very  small  shops),  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  actual  consumer,  and  especially  the 
poorest  ones,  have  to  pay  a price  that  the 
grower  could  live  on  very  well  indeed.  But  in 
some  cases,  where  growers  live  far  from  large 
centres  of  the  population,  the  fruit  must  be 
consigned  to  the  salesman,  and  it  is  here 
that  more  care  is  required  in  packing.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  it  would 
pay  as  well  to  pack  Plums,  Cherries,  and  many 
other  fruits  in  punnets,  and  place  these  into  boxes 
or  crates,  as  it  does  to  send  Strawberries  in  this 
way,  for  the  loss  by  crushing  would  then  be 
reduced  to  a minimum,  and  shopkeepers  would 
have  their  goods  all  ready  to  send  out  or  for 
the  window.  I know  that  punnets  of  fruit 
pay  us  far  better  than  any  other  way,  os 
purchasers  usually  oidy  require  enough  of  ai\y 
kind  of  fruit  for  a dish.  Boxes  to  hold  a 
certain  quantity  or  weight  of  fruit  would 
doubtless  be  a great  improveuiPiit  on  the  sieves 
and  bushels  we  now  find  so  much  in  use,  for, 


Oua  Readkrb'  Illustrations  : Double  pink-flowered  Oleander.  Engraved 
for  Gardbnino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  b}-  Mrs.  L. 
Staniland,  Uxbridge. 


noble  plants  if  sufficient  head-room  can  be  given 
them,  but  there  are  none  to  equal  Cavendish! 
for  fruiting  in  a short  time.  This  last  variety 
requires  careful  management  in  winter,  as  if 
full  grown,  and  the  house  too  moist  the  fruit 
decays  in  the  stem,  and  does  not  push  up  in  the 
spring.  It  also  requires  to  be  closer  to  the  light. 
The  temperature  during  growth  should  be  from 
70  degs.  to  80  degs.,  the  minimum  at  night  and 
at  this  season  when  the  plants  are  just  kept 
moving  60  degs.  to  70  degs.  during  the  day  and 
60  degs.  to  65  degs.  at  night,  keeping  the  plants 
as  dry  as  possible,  but  not  to  check  slight 
growth.  Moisture  in  the  house  is  essential,  as 
thrips  and  red-spider  soon  cripple  the  plants  if 
a dry  atmosphere  is  maintained.  Plant  in  the 
early  spring,  as  often  late-planted  Musas  are 
sickly  growers,  and  fail  to  fruit  satisfactorily. 
Rapid  growth  is  essential  to  success.  Suckers 
of  those  kinds  named  are  produced  in  abundance, 
and  to  get  early  fruit  these  must  be  removed  as 
they  appear,  leaving  one  or  two  to  produce 
plants  as  soon  as  the  fruits  begin  to  swell.  If 
left  too  long  they  often  prevent  the  fruit 
forming.  After  fruiting  the  old  stem  should  be 
removed  and  the  sucker  detached,  the  border 
cleared  out  and  filled  with  new  soil,  as  the  old 
soil  will  not  be  good  enough  for  the  young 
plants.  Time  is  often  saved  by  potting  up 
suckers,  as  they  take  the  place  of  the  fruiting 
plants  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut.  G. 


Protecting  Strawberries.  — As  a 

burned  child  dreads  the  fire,  so  do  we  gardeners 
dread  a repetition  of  the 
terrible  frost  of  the  21st  of 
May  last,  which  played  the 
mischief  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  early  Strawberries. 

I had  alwaj’s  thought  that 
no  Strawberry  was  so  sensi- 
tive to  frost  (as  far  as 
blooms  are  concerned)  as 
Marshal  MacMahon  ; but  I 
found,  to  my  sorrow,  this 
year  that  Mr.  Laxton’s  new 
kinds.  Sensation  and  Royal 
Sovereign,  are  quite  as 
much  so,  and  I wish  to 
secure  them,  if  possible, 
next  year.  I propose  bend- 
ing strong  wire  over  the 
beds  when  the  plants  are 
coming  into  bloom,  and 
throwing  over  this  at  night 
some  thick  netting,  which 
I think  will  save  them.  I 
wish  some  of  your  readers 
would  kindly  inform  me 
where  I can  procure  a kind 
of  very  hairy  rough  netting, 
which  used  to  be  made  somewhere  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  which  would  answer  my  purpose 
admirably.  As  well  as  I can  remember,  it  was 
made  of  some  kind  of  very  coarse  hemp,  and  the 
fibre  of  the  material  nearly  crossed  the  meshes. 
Possibly  some  manufacturer  of  this  kind  of 
netting  may  see  this  letter,  in  which  case  I will 
thank  him  very  much  to  communicate  with  me, 
quoting  price,  size  of  mesh,  &c. — Den'is  Kno.x, 
Vir/jiiiia  Rectory,  Viryinia,  Ireland. 

Tbe  Fairy  Crab. — The  fruit  of  this  is 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  other  kinds.  In 
shape  and  colour  it  resembles  a Duchess  of 
Gloucester  Apple,  being  nearly  as  large,  of  a 
beautiful  glowing  red,  and  the  flavour  is  very 
good.  This  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  bush 
culture,  as  it  fruits  so  freely  in  a small  state, 
and  is  also  of  neat  growth.  For  shrubberies  it  is 
one  of  the  very  best  ; its  only  drawback  is  that 
birds  soon  pounce  upon  the  fruits.  The  fruit  re- 
mains on  the  tree  a long  time  after  it  is  ripe. — G. 

Fruit  growing  for  profit.— We  have 
now  arrived  at  a season  of  the  year  when 
rhe  work  of  marketing  fruit  occupies  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  attention.  Now,  I fear 
that  in  many  cases  our  home  growers  suffer  con- 
siderable loss  through  carele.ss  packing,  for, 
unfortunately,  there  are  but  fevr  who  take  the 
trouble  to  set  their  fruit  up  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, so  as  to  catch  the  eye  of  would-be 
purchasers.  iVe  have  a good  deal  to  learn 
from  the  foreigner,  whose  produce,  however 
inferior  in  flavour,  is  invariably  set  up  in  boxes 
or  baskets  nicely  lined  with  paper,  the  fruits 
being  nearly  all  of  ope  size.  Of  course,  a good 


however  well  they  may  answer  for  Potatoes  and 
other  roots,  they  are  hardly  the  sort  of  package 
to  set  off  fruit  to  advantage.  We  know  that 
even  Onions  jiay  for  putting  on  ropes,  and  I 
think  that  if  some  of  our  great  landlords  were 
to  offer  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  “smart 
packing,”  it  would  be  a step  in  the  right 
direction.  Happily  there  are.  plenty  who  can 
grow  fruit  to  perfection,  but  we  want  an 
improvement  in  the  v’ay  of  di.sposing  of  it  after 
it  is  grown. — James  Groom,  Uo^port. 

Pear  Ovtillac.— A very  fine  photograph  of  the 
Catillac  Pear  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  S.  Bowen,  Dans'iowne, 
Milihrook,  Jersey.  The  fruits  each  weigh  from  one  and 
a half  to  two  pounds. 


iQcreasing  Malmaison  Carnations. 

— I believe  most  cultivators  still  adhere  to  the 
old-fashioned  plan  of  propagating  this  plant — 
viz.,  that  of  putting  out  the  old  plants  in  the  open 
air,  surrounding  them  with  a light  fibrous 
mixture  and  layering  the  shoots  into  it.  This 
system  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less 
risk,  as  should  the  early  autumu  prove  wet  and 
cold,  many  of  the  layers  root  indifferently,  while 
others  die  off  altogether.  Moreover,  when 
lifted  most  of  the  soil  leaves  the  roots,  and 
some  time  elapses  before  the  young  plants  are 
established.  A plan  I have  adopted  for  several 
years,  and  which  answers  well,  is  to  move  the 
old  plants  after  flow’ering,  say  in  July,  to  the 
north  side  of  a span -roofed  greenhouse,  which  is 
somewhat  shaded  by  Azaleas  and  Camellias. 
Select  the  best  of  the  shoots,  stripping  from 
them  the  lowest  leaves,  afterwards  making  an 
upward  incision  with  a sharp  knife  from  one 


joint  through  the  other  immediately  above  it. 
The  incision  is  kept  open  by  means  of  a small 
piece  of  Moss  being  wedged  into  it,  and  the 
whole  is  finally  bound  round  with  the  same 
material.  This  is  kept  moist  by  regular 
syringings  twice  daily,  and  in  a month  young 
rootlets  will  appear  through  the  Moss.  The 
plants  are  then  detached  from  the  parent  and 
potted.  Moss  and  all,  into  3- inch  pots.  Rapid 
growth  follows,  and  good  strong  specimens  are 
obtained  before  winter.  If  the  work  is  care- 
fully performed,  90  per  cent,  of  the  layered 
shoots  will  root  satisfactorily. — J. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  OLEANDER  (NERIUM). 

The  Double  Pink  Oleander  is  such  a beautiful  | 
flower,  and  one  so  easily  grown,  that  anyone 
possessing  a small  greenhouse  to  afford  protec- 
tion from  frost  can  have  plenty  of  blooms  all  the 
summer.  The  reason  why  many  people  fail  in 
growing  the  plants  is  that  they  do  not  give  enough 
water  and  stimulant.  They  must  never  be  dry 
at  the  roots,  even  in  winter.  They  like  to  be 
in  the  hot  sun  and  have  abundance  of  air, 
or  the  blooms  will  drop  off.  The  foliage 
must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  scale, 

&c.  My  plants  all  succeed  so  well  that  I have 
sent  you  a photograph  of  a small  one  that  is 
only  a year  old.  It  was  a cutting,  struck  in  a 
medicine  bottle  along  with  half-a-dozen  others. 

I find  this  is  an  easy  way,  as  the  roots  can  be 
seen  and  the  young  plants  potted  off.  When 
my  plants  grow  too  large  I cut  them  down  in 
the  spring,  like  a Laurel,  when  they  will  make 
new  shoots  and  bloom  the  next  year. 

L.  Stakiland,  Uxbridge. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Plants  of  shrubby  habit  for  forcing. — 
No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  turning  attention 
to  any  additional  stock  of  this  de.scription.  It 
is  a mistake  to  defer  potting-up  till  the  winter 
is  upon  us  : far  better  get  it  done  early,  so  that 
the  plants  by  fresh  root-action  can  overcome  in 
some  measure  the  check  they  have  received  in 
its  performance.  The  potting  of  this  class  of 
plants  is  oftentimes  done  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry,  or  only  in  a superficial  manner.  It  pays, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  give  it  good  attention, 
more  particulai  ly  if  the  stock  of  any  kind  is  to 
remain  under  pot  culture  for  a few  years  to 
come,  as  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  Azalea 
mollis  and  the  Ghent  varietie.s,  the  Deutzias, 
the  shrubby  Spiriea  confusa,  the  early-flowering 
Rhododendrons,  and  the  Guelder  Roses.  When 
the  potting  is  done  well  the  plants  receive  more 
benefit  from  the  start,  standing  much  better 
when  in  flower  and  giving  less  trouble  with 
respect  to  watering.  Let  soil  suitable  to  each 
kind  be  chosen  and  as  nearly  in  accordance 
with  that  in  which  the  previous  successful 
growth  has  been  made.  In  most  cases  this 
will  consist  of  loam,  either  heavy  or  light, 
with  some  peat  for  Azaleas  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons. In  every  case  pot  firmly,  not  giving 
too  large  pots,  but  sufficiently  so  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a proper  supply  of  water.  After  pot- 
ting has  been  done  and  a thorough  good  soaking 
of  water  has  been  gii  en,  plunge  the  pots  over 
the  rims  in  coal  ashes  if  sufficient  are  to  hand  ; 
if  not,  use  leaves  instead.  This  plunging  will 
keep  the  roots  in  a congenial  state  as  regards 
moisture  without  needless  waterings,  and  when 
frost  comes,  the  work  of  protection  is  already 
done.  The  evergreen  kinds  may  have  a few 
syringings  if  they  exhibit  any  distress  in  the 
foliage.  A position  for  these  plants  should  be 
chosen  where  they  do  not  get  much  sunshine,  a 
little  being  beneficial,  either  of  the  other  ex- 
tremes being  prejudicial.  The  best  plants  for 
the  foregoing  purpose  are  Andromeda  flon- 
bunda,  Azaleas  (both  mollis  and  Ghent  varie- 
ties), Deutzid  gracilis  and  D.  erenata  fiore-pleno. 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  Kalmia 
latifolia,  Lilac  Charles  X.,  Prunns  sinensis 
fl.-pk.  Rhododendron  Early  Gem,  R.  Noblea- 
num  in  several  shades  of  colour,  R.  caucasicum 
album  (Cunningham’s  dwarf  white)  and  other 
early-flowering  hybrids,  Staphylea  colchica, 
Viburnum  Opulus  (Guelder  Rose),  Spir.Ta 
confusa,  &c. 

Plants  of  herbaceous  habit  for  forcing. — 
As  in  the  case  of  the  foregoing,  these  also  should 
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be  potted  up  early  whether  they  be  forced  early 
or  not,  and  generally  the  same  remarks  apply 
save  that  a somewhat  richer  soil  with  manure 
in  it  will  be  an  assistance  to  them.  In  the  case 
of  these  plants  the  utmost  has  to  be  got  out  of 
them  the  first  season,  the  second  year  being 
more  of  a resting  one  ; hence  they  will  take  a 
considerable  amount  of  feeding.  Large  pots  are 
not  in  any  case  desirable.  Spiraea  japonica,  for 
instance,  is  oftentimes  over-potted.  As  soon  as 
all  of  these  plants  are  potted  they  should  be 
stood  fairly  close  together,  being  plunged  and 
well  watered,  as  in  the  case  of  shrubbery  plants, 
but  the  positions  should  be  different,  a more 
sunny  spot  being  the  better  for  them.  These 
have  not  any  shrubby  or  leafy  growth  to  main- 
tain, the  ripening  process  being  facilitated 
rather  than  otherwise  by  exposure.  Do  not  let 
Helleborus  niger  (Christmas  Rose)  escape 
notice  ; this  is  very  useful  in  pots,  being  more 
of  an  Evergreen,  or  at  any  rate  retaining 
its  foliage  much  longer.  This  plant 
should  be  kept  fairly  shaded  after 
potting.  Besides  such  every-day  plants  as 
Spiraea  japonica  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  note 
should  be  made  of  Spiraja  japonica  compacta 
multiflora.  Spiraea  astilboides,  Solomon’s  Seal, 
and  Dielytra  spectabilis,  the  last-named  always 
requiring  potting  carefully.  Another  plant, 
but  one  of  a more  shrubby  habit,  is  Clethra 
alnifolia,  profuse-flowering,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended as  a distinct  thing  for  pot  cuUme.  Do 


Primulas  and  Cinerarias. — Where  it  is 
seen  that  a further  shift  will  be  of  real  benefit  to 
the  plants  it  should  be  attended  to  at  once. 
This  will  be  mostly  the  case  where  young  stock 
has  come  on  rapidly,  and  not  so  much  so  where 
already  in  pots  of  6 inches  or  so  in  diameter. 
In  both  cases  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
large  pots  are  an  evil  rather  than  otherwise. 
All  the  exposure  possible  to  light  and  air  should 
now  be  given  these  plants  ; the  only  thing  to 
guard  against  in  doing  this  is  a slight  frost. 
The  Cinerarias  in  particular  must  be  kept  quite 
cool,  otherwise  green-fly  will  be  troublesome. 
The  Primulas  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
suffer  in  the  slightest  from  excess  of  moisture. 


THE  EITOHEIN  QARDEN. 


THE  BEST  POTATOES. 

Of  late  years  the  Potato  has  been  much 
improved,  so  no  one  need  now  grow  unsuit- 
able kinds  if  a little  attention  be  paid  to 
varieties,  quality  of  soil,  and  the  position  where 
grown.  In  places  much  covered  with  trees  the 
earlier  forms  are  far  more  profitable,  as  one  is 
more  likely  to  harvest  the  crop  before  the 
tubers  get  diseased.  The  variety  illustrated 
belongs  to  the  earlier  section,  and  though  not 
quite  so  early  as  the  Ashleaf  types,  is  valuable 


quality.  There  should  be  a yard  between  the 
rows.  It  is  good  in  clay  soils,  and  any  other,  if 
planted  in  time  to  mature  its  strong  growth. 

W.  S. 


TOMATOES. 

As  the  summer  crop  is  almost  over  it  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive  if  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  would  give  us  an  account  of 
how  thej’  have  succeeded  during  the  past 
season.  The  month  of  May,  the  time  I usually 
put  my  plants  into  unheated  span-roof  glass- 
houses, was  cold,  which  caused  a check,  and  the 
first  lot  of  bloom  did  not  set  well.  There  was 
also  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  leaves  became  spotted  and  the  crop 
generally  has  not  been  so  good  as  usual.  I 
should  also  be  glad  to  know  if  anyone  has  found 
out  an  inexpensive  way  of  protecting  Tomato- 
plants  out  in  the  open  ? Would  not  some  sort 
of  temporary  shelter  to  keep  off  the  rain  and 
cold  be  useful ? T.  C.  W. 

The  past  season  has  undoubtedly  been  an 
unfavourable  one  for  this  crop,  and  you  may 
console  yourself  with  the  fact  that  even  the 
most  experienced  growers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  had  serious  failures  also,  the 
loss  having  in  some  cases  been  a total  one. 
From  the  very  first  the  fruits  have  set  badly, 
while  diseases  of  several  kinds,  but  principally 
the  Cladosporium  (or  “mildew”),  the  Potato 
murrain,  and  the  “flag”  or 


not  let  any  stock  of  the  foregoing  lie  about  after 
being  received,  or  lifted  if  of  home  growth,  but 
get  the  potting  done  at  once.  If  the  plants  of 
home  growth  are  large,  such  as  large  bushes  of 
Lilacs  and  Rhododendrons,  then  boxes  and 
baskets  even  can  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
place  of  pots  if  more  convenient. 

Other  autumn  totting. — Campanula  pyra- 
midalis,  when  grown  to  any  extent  in  iiots  and 
of  large  size,  may  possibly  require  another  shift. 
I have  some  now  in  this  condition,  the  plants, 
having  got  far  too  large  to  be  left  as  they  are  for 
the  winter,  being  much  pot-bound.  These  will 
now  have  a shift,  using  good  loamy  soil  and  pot- 
ting firmly  ; it  would  have  been  all  the  better  if 
attended  to  a little  sooner.  Most  of  these 
plants  will  take  10-inch  pots,  thus  making  large 
stuff  to  flower  next  summer.  Where  it  is  seen 
that  no  repotting  is  really  needed,  none  will  be 
given,  a selection  of  the  most  vigorous  plants 
being  made. 

Marguerites. — Any  stock  of  these,  whether 
white  or  yellow,  and  which  may  be  starved  in 
their  present  pots,  will  be  all  the  better  for  a 
shift,  otherwise  they  will  not  improve  as  time 
goes  on.  If  potted  and  a fresh  growth  now 
obtained,  they  will  prove  useful  again  after 
Christmas.  Young  plants  also  will  take  a shift 
if  they  are  wanted  of  larger  size.  Cuttings, 
too,  may  now  be  struck  readily  enough  in  cold 
frames  for  a successional  stock.  It  is  never 
advisable  to  keep  leggy  or  scrubby  plants  of 
either  colour  when  young  ones  can  be  worked 
up  to  easily, 


for  the  heavy  crop  it  gives,  good  flavour,  and 
its  freedom  from  disease.  It  is  not  fastidious 
as  to  soils,  succeeding  in  wet  land,  where  later 
kinds  would  get  badly  diseased.  The  foliage  is 
broad,  and  the  haulm  dwarf.  This  and  other 
kinds  somewhat  similar  are  valuable  for  their 
dwarf  growth,  combined  with  good  quality. 
Those  who  have  a limited  space,  and  are  not  able 
to  grow  man^'  kinds  should  select  this  type. 

In  this  note  I will  only  name  a few  really 
good  kinds.  For  very  early  or  first  planting 
select  a good  Ashleaf  type — one  that  does  not 
produce  too  many  undersized  tubers.  Myatt’s 
is  still  one  of  the  best  as  regards  size  and 
quality,  and  does  not  require  much  space,  2 feet 
or  even  less  being  sufficient  between  the  rows  if 
the  crop  is  lifted  early.  To  succeed  this  the  one 
illustrated  may  be  grown  in  a limited  space, 
2 feet  to  2^  feet  apart.  It  is  best  in  good  soils, 
as,  being  a heavy  cropper,  there  is  more  room 
for  moulding.  Where  quantity  is  required 
Early  Puritan  is  a good  variety.  In  dry  posi- 
tions the  flavour  is  excellent.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  American  varieties,  but  is  not  so 
good  on  wet,  clayey  soils.  Windsor  Castle  is  a 
valuable  late  kind,  free  from  disease,  and  of  good 
quality.  It  crops  heavily,  and  is  good  for  the 
table.  This  variety  is  later  than  those  pre- 
viously mentioned.  It  is  somewhat  after  the 
Magnum  Bonum  type,  but  dwarfer.  The  tubers 
are  pebble-shaped,  and  keep  sound  for  a long 
season.  I consider  Magnum  Bonum  the  best  all- 
round varietygrown.  It  is  invaluable  for  keeping 
for  late  use,  proof  against  disease,  and  is  of  good 


“ droops  ” have  been  prevalent. 
I hav^e  myself  received  dozens 
of  reports  of  entire  or  partial 
failure  from  many  districts  this 
year.  Scarcely  any  Tomatoes 
have  arrived  from  Guernsey 
during  the  entire  season.  Some 
of  the  Jersey  growers  have  had 
the  worstcrop  ever  remembered  ; 
even  the  old  Worthing  growers 
could  obtain  little  or  no  early 
fruit,  and  in  some  cases  in 
England  I know  the  whole  of 
the  plants  have  had  to  be  pulkd 
up  and  burnt.  Anyone  who  has 
secured  half  a crop  this  year  may 
consider  themselves  fortunate. 
Although  the  early  spring  was 
fairly  fine  and  warm  (except  that 
thousands  of  young  plants  were 
killed  and  many  more  injured  by 
the  intense  frosts  of  the  first 
week  in  January),  yet  the  severe 
frosts  on  the  20th  and  21st  of 
May  did  a much  larger  aniount 
of  damage,  checking  the  growth 
of  plants  in  cold  or  but  slightly 
heated  structures,  and  killing 
nearly  all  those  that  had  already 
been  planted  out  in  the  open  air. 
Even  in  heated  houses  the  fruit 
j did  not  set  well,  owing  to  the  dull,  wet,  and  cold 
weather  outside.  In  June  it  was  fine  and  warm, 
and  where  well  looked  after  the  plants  set  well  ; 
but  duly  was  again  dull,  wet,  and  close  in  the 
extreme,  if  not  cold,  and  disease  of  several  kinds 
spread  rapidly,  and,  indeed,  could  not  be  kept 
down.  August  was  better,  but  in  my  houses  the 
plants  did  better,  and  more  fruit  was  obtained 
in  September  and  October  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year.  Everywhere  the  fruit  set 
badly,  more  or  less,  and  the  best  setters  natur- 
ally did  best.  Conference  and  Early  Ruby  have 
been  remarkable  in  this  respect.  My  houses 
were  planted  later  than  usual  this  j-ear  on 
account  of  remov^al,  and  in  my  largest  trial 
structure  I unfortunately  happened  to  hit  it 
just  wrongly.  Planted  late  in  May,  the  fine 
weather  in  June  was  lost  while  the  plants  were 
growing ; in  July  very  few  fruit  set,  and  the 
disease  would  have  been  very  bad  indeed  had  I 
not  checked  it  in  time  ; but  since  then  they  have 
done  very  fairly  well,  and  I have  had  as  good  a 
crop  as  any  of  my  friends  and  neighbours,  and 
much  better  than  most  of  them.  The  importance 
of  preventing  the  plants  making  too  much  growth 
before  becoming  pretty  well  laden  with  fruit,  and 
of  keeping  a gentle  fire-heat  on  in  wet,  dull,  or 
close  weather,  to  dry  up  superfluous  moisture 
and  keep  the  atmosphere  in  motion  has  been 
more  apparent  than  usual,  also  that  of  combat- 
ting the  disease  known  as  mildew  by  the  timely 
use  of  sulphur  or  Tait  and  Buchanan’s  Anti- 
blight Powder,  and  the  Potato  murrain  by 
means  of  the  “ bouillie  bordelaiee,” 
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When  the  plants  are  growing  against  a wall 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  lean  up  against  the  latter 
aiul  over  the  plants  a few  unused  frame-lights 
or  sashes  of  any  kind,  securing  them  at  both 
top  and  bottom.  hen  this  is  done  the  tops 
should  be  blocked  a few  inches  away  from  the 
wall  to  allow  of  ventilation ; but  a narrow 
coping  should  be  fixed  a little  higher  up  to 
prevent  any  drip  on  to  the  plants.  Such  frame- 
lights  may  be  utilised  in  the  open,  forming  with 
them,  some  pieces  of  quartering,  and  a few 
boards  a kind  of  rough  span-roofed  house  over 
the  plants.  I saw  this  year  a good  breadth  of 
plants  covered  over  with  a number  of  frame- 
lights,  arranged  like  the  roof  of  a lean-to  shed, 
on  posts  G feet  to  8 feet  high,  the  sides  being 
left  entirely  open,  and  only  the  back  closed  in 
with  boards.  The  plants  were  carrying  the 
heaviest  crop  I have  seen  anywhere  this  season. 
B.  C.  R. 

Sasy  way  of  forcing  Seakale  — In 

December  heap  over  each  set  of  crowns  about  a 
quarter  of  peck  of  sea-sand  (any  light  soil  would 
do).  Then  earth  up  the  plants  from  a trench 
dug  along  the  space  between  the  rows,  as  you 
earth  up  Celery,  only  no  leaves  are  at  the  top 
of  the  mound.  Heap  up  the  earth  till  it  is 
about  2 feet  above  the  crowns,  and  then  flatten 
down  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  The  trench 
oetween  the  rows  makes  a good  drain.  Do  not 
make  the  trench  too  wide.  When  the  Seakale 
is  ready  large  cracks  will  be  seen  in  the  mound. 
—Theresa  J.  Tomlixso.v,  The  Tccton/,  St. 
Michael  Penkeril.t,  Prohu^:. 

Protecting  vegetables  from  frost. 

—Care  will  now  have  to  be  taken  that  Lettuce 
and  Endive  which  are  being  preserved  in  frames 
are  not  injured  by  frost,  as  where  these  are  of 
fairly  large  size  deca}’  sets  in  very  rapidly  if 
frost  is  allowed  to  reach  them.  In  the  case 
of  severe  weather  the  lights  should  have  a thick 
covering  of  litter  or  Bracken  placed  upon  them, 
and  if  the  frost  continues,  allow  it  to  remain  on 
until  this  has  passed  away.  The  sides  of  the 
frames  will  also  have  to  have  some  litter  placed 
around.  On  the  other  hand,  ventilation  will 
have  to  be  attended  to  on  all  tine  days.  Cauli- 
flowers will  also  need  protecting,  but  these 
must  not  be  unduly  coddled.  Parsley  will  also 
require  attention.  Once  let  Parsley  become  in- 
jured by  a severe  frost  or  beaten  down  by 
snow,  decay  will  rapidly  set  in.  It  must  not 
upon  any  account  be  coddled,  a free  circulation 
of  air  being  essential  during  damp  or  mild 
weather.  Protection  from  frost  and  snow  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air  at  other  times  are 
essential.  , 


AUTUMN  BERRIES. 

Till;  autumn  berries  and  fruits  of  mauv  plants 
are  so  brilliant  anu  beautiful,  otieriug  such  rich 
opportunities  for  special  and  seasonable  efi'ects, 
that  one  wonders  more  attention  is  not  given 
tliem,  and  good  things  boldly  planted  for  the 
development  and  enjoyment  of  this  feature. 
Special  prominence  should  bo  given  to  those 
things  that  are  full  of  variety  and  seasonable 
changes  in  preference  to  the  broad  expanse  of 
common  Box  and  Laurel  or  the  muddled,  tangled 
thickets  that  pass  as  ornamental  shrubberies  in 
public  and  private  parks  and  gardens.  The 
Sweet  Brier  lias  several  aspects  of  beauty — the 
budding  of  the  leaves,  the  delicate  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  and  then  the  after-gloiv'  of  its  heps 
in  autumn,  this  the  most  enduring  charm  of  all, 
for  they  usually  hang  upon  the  bushes  till 
another  year  dawns.  Among  single  Roses 
there  is  for  the  garden  a goodly  number  of  fine 
things  who.se  autumn  display  of  fruits  is  very 
striking.  The  Japan  Rose,  with  its  great 
Apple-like  fruits,  is  in  the  zenith  of  its  beauty 
in  autumn,  and  nothing  could  be  finer  than 
the  scarlet  fruits  in  clusters  among  the  rich 
yellow  leaves.  The  VVater  Elder  everywhere 
on  the  margins  of  our  Sussex  woods  is  borne 
down  with  the  weight  of  its  profuse  clusters  of 
coral  berries,  and  proves  that  we  lose  something 
in  neglecting  it  and  giving  preference  to  an 
abnormal  form  that  has  no  interest  whatever 
beyond  the  week  or  two  it  remains  in  bloom. 
Gotoneasters  are  at  their  best  in  autumn,  aud 
there  is  variety  among  them,  too,  with  niicro- 
phylld  for  clothing  banks  and  rocks,  Simousi  to 
associate  with  other  shrubs,  its  long  wands  covered 
in  berries,  and  the  tree  like  frigida  and  affinis. 


which  have  their  berries  in  great  flat  clusters  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Hollies  and  Hawthorns 
are  hosts  in  themselves  for  autumn  and  winter 
effects,  and  few  things  are  more  brilliant  in  the 
sun  on  an  October  day  than  the  Spindle-tree 
laden  with  pendulous  fruits.  From  the  wild 
Roses  that  are  happy  in  heavy  clay  to  the 
Pernettyas,  rambling  shrubs  most  varied  in 
colour  of  fruit  and  lovers  of  peat  and  sand, 
there  are  berry-bearing  shrubs  for  all  situations, 
aud  an  abundance  of  them  to  enable  the  planter 
to  use  them  in  a bold,  free  way.  H. 


PERNS. 

A PRETTY  MADEIRA  FERN. 
Notiiochl.exa  Marantas. 

This  is  a pretty  cool-house  Fern  of  distinct 
character,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  The  fronds  attain  a height  of 
from  6 inches  to  a foot,  and  are  about  3 inches 
wide.  On  the  upper  side  they  are  pale  green, 
but  beneath  covered  with  a thick  chestnut-red 
scaly  tomentum.  The  plant  should  have  a 
rather  stony  soil,  but  not  much  of  it. 


TINTS  IN  FERNS. 

Under  favourable  conditions  many  Ferns, 
especially  the  Adiantums,  assume  very  bright 
tints  in  the  young  fronds.  The  old  system  of 


A rare  cool-house  ern  NoUiochlsena  ilaraiitae). 

growing  Ferns  under  heavy  shading  was  not 
favourable  to  the  development  of  colour,  besides 
w hich  the  plants  were  too  tender  to  be  used 
for  decoration  outside  the  fernery.  Most  of 
the  Adiantums  may  be  grown  fully  exposed  to 


the  light,  and  will  only  require  a slight  shade 
during  the  summer-time ; in  fact,  I have  seen 
Adiautum  Farleycnse  growing  luxuriantly  when 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Of  course,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  plants  do  not 
get  dry.  I find,  too,  that  the  brightest  tints 
are  produced  when  the  plants  are  potted  in  a 
good  loamy  compost.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
use  some  peat  for  a few  of  the  more  delicate 
sorts,  but  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  a little 
well-rotted  manure,  and  good  drainage  will  suit 
most  of  the  Adiantums. 

Among  those  with  tinted  fronds,  A.  tet.'a- 
phyllum  gracile  is  one  of  tlie  mo.st  remarkable. 
It  is  a delicate  variety,  and  should  be  confined 
to  rather  small  pots.  The  young  fronds  have 
quite  a crimson  hue.  A.  Veitchi  is  a free- 
growing  variety,  with  equally  bright  fronds. 
This  can  only  be  propagated  by  division,  and, 
consequently,  is  not  very  common.  A.  rubel- 
lum  is  another  deep  crimson -tinted  variety,  of 
which  there  are  several  slight  variations  ; in 
fact,  most  of  the  tinted  varieties  vary  some- 
what when  raised  from  spores.  A.  tenerum 
may  be  found  in  all  shades,  from  a pale  fawn, 
with  just  a slight  tinge  of  pink,  to  a deep, 
almost  purple  tint.  Those  with  the  deep 
shade  change  to  a deep  green,  while  those 
with  a lighter  shade  of  colouring  in  the 
young  fronds  are  of  a paler  shade  of  green 
when  matured.  Of  this  lighter  shade  A. 
Collisi  is  one  of  the  finest.  A.  Farleyense 
must  be  included  in  this  list,  for  when  well 
exposed  the  young  fronds  have  a lovely  rosy- 
pink  shade.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  those  of 
the  euneatum  t\pc  have  no  colour,  though 
wlien  well  exposed  they  are  of  a lighter  shade 
of  green  than  when  grown  under  heavy  shading. 
Those  of  the  Capilius-veneris  type,  too,  are 
destitute  of  colouring,  and  almost  invariably  re- 
tain the  deep  green.  A.  C.-v.  Mariesi  may  be 
given  as  an  example,  the  peculiar  deep  green 
shade  of  its  fronds  forming  a distinct  contrast 
to  such  as  A.  Williamsi,  which  has  a very  pale 
soft  green  shade.  It  is  remarkable  that  those 
destitute  of  any  colouring  in  their  fronds  almost 
invariably  like  a more  shady  position  than  those 
with  the  bright  tints.  None  of  the  Aspleniums 
have  the  slightest  tinge  of  colour,  and  these  all 
delight  in  a shady  position.  The  Nephrolepis 
may  also  be  quoted  as  having  no  colour,  and  all 
flourish  in  a shady  position.  To  return  to  the 
tinted  varieties,  Lomarias  contribute  very  dis- 
tinct aud  beautifully  coloured  varieties,  of  which 
L.  rHerminieri  is  the  most  remarkable,  the 
young  fronds  being  quite  as  bright  as  a well- 
coloured  Dracama  ; it  is  a delicate  Fern,  how- 
ever, and  is  not  often  seen  in  good  condition. 
It  should  be  grown  in  the  cool  fernety,  but  must 
n^t  be  exposed  to  a dry  atmosphere  or  a 
draught.  L.  atteuuata  is  another.  Though 
the  tint  is  of  a paler  shade  it  is  equally  attrac- 
tive, and  the  plant  is  not  quite  so  delicate, 
though  by  no  means  vigorous  in  growth.  L. 
Pattersoni  is  a very  distinct  Fern  of  dwarf 
habit  ; the  young  fronds  have  a bronzy  tint, 
which  gradually  changes  to  deep  olive-green. 

Of  Blechnums,  B.  occidentale  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  tinted  forms.  B.  longifolium  also 
gives  a distinct  shade,  the  young  fronds 
being  of  a deep  bronzy  purple.  B corcovadeiise, 
the  tinted  variety  of  B.  brasiliense,  when  well 
exposed  has  a very  bright  rosy-crimson  tint. 
Davallias  contribute  only  one  tinted  variet}q 
In  Lastreas,  L.  erythrosora  is  the  brightest 
coloured  ; L.  prolifera  also  has  a deep  bronzy 
tint,  and  L.  opaca  has  a pale  bronzy-brown  tint. 
These  hardy  varieties  colour  well  when  grown 
in  warmth  in  the  spring.  In  the  Pteris  family 
we  have  several  good  variegated  varieties,  but 
few  with  the  tinted  fronds.  P.  aspericaulis  is 
the  only  striking  variety  with  coloured  fronds  ; 
it  has  deep  bronzy-brown  fronds  with  a slight 
reddish  tint  when  well  exposed.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  P.  tricolor  aud  almost  as  beautiful,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  much  easier  to  manage. 
It  should  be  grown  in  the  stove,  and  in  an  ele- 
vated position  where  the  damp  will  not  settle 
on  the  fronds.  Woodwardia  orientalis  maybe 
included  in  the  list  of  tinted  Ferns  ; the  bulbils, 
each  of  which  has  a tiny  frondlet  of  a rosy  tint, 
do  not  always  develop  the  rosy  tint,  but  I have 
seen  them  beautifully  coloured.  Most  of  the 
Osmundas  are  remarkable  for  the  pale  shade  of 
green.  O.  palustris  is  an  exception  ; it  is  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  greenhouse  Ferns,  grace- 
ful in  habit,  beautifully  tinted  with  rosy-red, 
and  does  not  lose  its  fronds  in  winter.  H. 
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ROOM  PLANTS  IN  WINTER.— I. 

It  is  very  provoking,  after  having  made  a good 
collection  of  decorative  plants,  to  lose  them 
suddenly  during  a severe  frost  or  to  see  them 
gradually  losing  health  and  strength  and  becom- 
ing miserable  objects  instead  of  the  handsome 
plants  ■which  they  now  may  be.  But  this  is 
the  fate  of  most  room  plants  in  winter,  unless 
they  should  happily  fall  into  the  hands  of  one 
who  loves  flowers  sufficiently,  not  only  to  admire 
them,  but  to  take  a little  daily  trouble  to 
keep  them  in  health.  Ten  minutes  will  do  this 
daily,  or  often  less  time  ; it  is  not  much  they 
need,  only  the  little  attentions  must  be  very 
regular,  and  steady  regularity  is  not  too  common 
an  attribute  amongst  us  unfortunately.  But 
even  with  the  greatest  care  some  plants  will 
not  thrive  in  certain  rooms  ; either  the  air  may 
be  too  dry  for  them,  or  too  close  and  stuffy,  the 
draughts  may  be  too  sharp,  or  sunshine  may  be 
wanting.  It  is  a great  step  towards  success 
when  the  best  kinds  of  room  plants  have  been 
selected,  and  these  may  be  shortly  enumer- 
ated as  certain  Palms,  Aspidistra  lurida 
(the  Parlour  Palm,  so-called,  but  not  really  a 
Palm  at  all),  Eicus  elastica  (India-rubber-plant), 
Pteris  and  British  Ferns,  Cyclamens,  Primulas, 
Begonias,  and  bulbs  of  many  kinds.  Besides 
these,  many  rarer  plants  may  succeed  well  in 
some  rooms  and  under  special  conditions  ; but 
those  named  above  are  the  most  easily  managed 
in  an  ordinary  sitting-room,  without  gas,  how- 
ever, for  if  this  is  burned  no  flowering  plants 
will  succeed,  though  handsome  foliage  may  be 
sometimes  inured  to  its  poisonous  breath. 
Watering  is  the  commonest  difficulty  of  ama- 
teurs with  their  plants,  which  die  in  scores, 
either  from  too  much  or  too  little  water,  or, 
perhaps,  from  chilling  cold  water.  Some  will 
water  their  plants  every  day,  others  once  a 
week  ; and  if  some  of  the  plants  cannot  take  up 
the  daily  dose,  or  faint  for  want  of  water  when 
half  the  week  is  over,  that  makes  no  difference 
— the  iron  rule  is  still  to  be  carried  out. 
Regularity,  indeed,  is  here,  but  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Every  morning  the  watering-pot, 
filled  with  tepid  soft  water,  should  certainly 
be  carried  round ; but  the  wants  of  the 
plants  must  be  ascertained  before  they  are 
dosed.  This  can  easily  be  determined  by 
laying  a finger  lightly  on  the  soil  at  the  surface  ; 
if  it  leaves  any  sort  of  stain,  the  plant  needs  no 
water  ; the  surface  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
dry  (though  not  dust-dry)  before  the  plant  is 
supplied  with  water  ; especially  is  this  rule  to 
be  observed  in  winter,  when  many  plants  are 
dormant,  and  a mass  of  wet  soil  constantly 
soaking  their  roots  is  sure  to  injure,  if  not  decay, 
them.  But  when  water  is  given  it  should  be  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  run  through  the  pots, 
thus  saturating  evenly  all  the  roots.  The  effect 
of  the  deadly  “driblet”  system,  which  some 
people  fancy  the  safest  in  winter — i.e.,  giving 
their  plants  a few  tea-spoonfuls  of  water  every 
morning,  is  to  rot  the  uj^per  roots  and  starve 
those  below,  thus  eventually  crippling,  if  not 
killing,  the  plant. 

Saucers  are  usually  used  for  room  plants,  and 
these  are,  no  doubt,  a necessary  evil ; but  they 
do  no  harm  if  the  water  is  emptied  from  them 
a short  time  after  the  plant  is  watered, 
allowing  a quarter-of-an-hour  for  the  water 
to  accumulate  from  the  pot  before  the  saucer 
is  emptied.  Water,  whenever  given  to  room 
plants,  should  be  tepid,  not  at  all  cold  ; a few 
degrees  of  warmth  in  advance  of  the  atmosphere 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  never 
should  icy-cold  water  bo  poured  upon  the  roots, 
this  being  a common  cause  of  ill-health  amongst 
room-plants.  Plants  covered  with  buds  or 
making  rapid  growth  will  take  ten  times  the 
amount  of  w'ater  safely  which  a dormant  plant 
should  have.  Some  things,  like  the  Cacti, 
scarcely  need  any  water  from  November  till 
March,  while  others,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Nar- 
cissi, &c.,  can  be  grown  in  water  alone  during 
the  same  time  ; it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  no 
sort  of  hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  w'atering  the 
plants  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a week  can 
“ hit  the  right  nail  ” for  each  variety,  and  such 
regulations  should  be  changed  to  the  invariable 
rule  of  looking  over  the  plants  daily  to  ascertain 
and  supply  the  special  necessities  of  each  one. 


Plants  grown  in  a window  should  at  the  same 
time  be  turned  round,  or  partially  round,  con- 
stantly ; especially  such  quickly-growing  things 
as  bulbs.  Spiraea  japonica,  &c.,  or  they  will 
soon  be  quite  on  one  side,  the  leaves  all  tending 
towards  the  sunshine.  If  this  simple  precaution 
be  taken  they  will  grow  straight  and  sym- 
metrical ; the  buds  too  will  open  regularly, 
instead  of  those  on  one  side  before  those  on  the 
other,  a fault  often  seen  in  Hyacinths  which 
are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  same  position  day 
after  day,  even  in  a greenhouse. 

All  flowering  plants  and  some  others  need  to 
be  grown  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible  ; a bay 
window,  with  a sunny  aspect,  is  an  excellent 
place  for  them,  for  they  cannot  possibly  continue 
to  produce  flowers  without  direct  sunshine. 
Palms,  however,  and  also  some  Ferns,  do  well 
in  the  semi-shade  of  a room  without  much  sun  ; 
some  Dracaenas,  the  Parlour  Palms,  too,  and 
India-rubber-tree  will  stand  for  years  without 
direct  sunshine,  though  they  are,  of  course,  the 
better  for  it  when  it  can  be  given.  In  a future 
paper  I shall  consider  the  dangers  from  frost 
and  draughts  which  surround  room  plants  ; also 
the  need  of  many  of  them  for  moistened  air,  and 
the  best  way  to  supply  this,  and  keep  them  safe 
through  the  cold  of  winter,  without  the  help  of 
a greenhouse.  I.  L.  R. 


1392.— Freesias  and  Ixias  in  a room. 

— Window  gardening  is  so  largely  successful,  or 
the  opposite,  according  to  the  care  and  intelli- 


no  account  give  them  driblets  of  water  daily, 
bnt  enough  to  run  through  the  pots  and  supply 
all  the  roots  when  necessaiy.  Both  these  plants 
are  fairly  hardy — i.e.,  they  will  do  well  (although 
they  may  blossom  late)  if  kept  in  a temperature 
above  freezing-point ; but  they  must  have 
special  care  in  severe  weather,  when  they  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  window  and  kept  in  a 
warm  corner,  or  covered  with  newspaper,  until 
the  frost  is  over.  If  some  are  grown  in  each 
room  (with  and  without  a fire)  they  will  pro- 
bably blossom  in  succession,  the  sitting-room 
plants  a week  or  two  before  the  others.  Gas 
must  not  be  burned  in  the  rooms,  or  that  will 
be  fatal  to  any  blossoms  opening  ; and  if  the 
air  of  the  sitting-room  be  much  dried  with  fires 
and  lamps,  it  would  be  well  to  place  the  pots  on 
a tray  of  wet  Moss,  which  will  supply  the  needed 
moisture  to  the  air  surrounding  them.  This  is 
a great  help  to  plants  in  a room  with  a fire,  and 
if  well  managed  is  not  unsightly.  Even  a soup- 
plate  (used  as  a saucer),  with  plenty  of  damp 
Moss  round  the  pot  which  stands  in  the  middle, 
will  help  the  bulbs  to  do  well,  and  prevent 
green-fly  from  attacking  them.  This  pest 
always  arrives  when  plants  are  too  dry,  or  the 
air  they  breathe  is  too  dry  ; a bit  of  soft  sponge, 
with  a little  warm  soap  and  water,  will  soon, 
however,  clear  them  off',  if  used  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  All  the  water  supplied  to  room  plants 
should  be  tepid  and  soft  if  possible,  and  a little 
good  soil  placed  round  the  Freesias  as  they  grow 
will  help  to  keep  them  from  falling  about.  Two 
or  three  small,  neat  stakes,  with  green 
string  tied  between  them,  will  be  prob- 
ably needed  just  before  they  bloom,  to 
support  them. — I.  L.  R. 


VANCOUVERIA  HEXANDRA. 

A CORRESPONDENT  (“J.  R.”)  inquires 
about  this  rare  plant,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration.  It  is  a modest  plant 
from  Oregon.  The  flowers,  though  not 
conspicuous,  are  beautiful  in  their  deli- 
cate structure,  and  highly  interesting  on 
close  examination.  The  foliage,  like  that 
of  a dainty  Epimediuin,  also  reminds  one 
of  a Maiden-hair  Fern,  and,  like  that 
Fern,  has  a thin,  wiry  stem.  It  wants  a 
shady  place,  peaty  soil,  and  shelter. 
Under  these  conditions  it  quickly  grows 
into  a good  tuft. 


Sprays  of  the  Vanoouveria  (V.  hexandra). 


gence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  plants,  that 
there  is  no  special  limit  to  it;  and  “Tulip” 
may  take  courage,  and  try  both  Freesias  and 
Ixias  in  the  windows  of  both  the  rooms  men- 
tioned. Freesia  bulbs  should  be  planted  at  the 
end  of  July,  and  grown  in  the  open  air  (the  pots 
sunk  to  the  rim  in  ashes)  until  the  present  time 
— i.e.,  taken  in  before  sharp  frost  sets  in.  They 
should  now  be  several  inches  high,  with  sturdy 
“grass”  (as  it  is  called),  and  will  do  well  if 
kept  close  to  the  glass  in  a room  from  which 
frost  is  excluded.  But  Freesias  will  not  stand 
a draught,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  cover  each 
pot  with  a sort  of  large  fool’s-cap  of  newspaper 
at  night,  which  keeps  the  dust  off  them,  and 
saves  them  from  the  Arctic  blasts  which  must 
pass  through  the  sitting-room  on  cold  mornings 
during  the  necessary  sweeping-out  and  dusting. 
Or  the  pots  can  be  taken  into  a bedroom  at 
night,  or  even  put  into  a cupboard  ; but  in  this 
case  they  should  be  taken  out  at  breakfast- 
time, as  morning  sunshine  is  essential  to  their 
well-doing.  They  should  hav'e  all  the  air  pos- 
sible in  the  day  without  draughts,  the  top  sash 
of  the  window  being  left  slightly  open  con- 
stantly, and  the  lower  sash  v/idely  opened  in 
mild  weather,  and  when  the  door  can  be  kept 
shut.  Neither  Freesias  nor  Ixias  should  ever 
be  short  of  water,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
should  not  be  kept  in  stagnant  water  ; their 
saucers  will  need  emptying  shortly  after  the 
plants  are  supplied  with  water,  and  the  surface- 
soil  should  be  allowed  to  become  fairly  dry 
before  they  are  thoroughly  saturated  again.  On 


ROSES. 

SOIL  FOR  HYBRID  PERPETUAL 
ROSES. 

As  there  have  been  many  queries  refer- 
ring to  this  subject,  a few  notes  will  be 
useful.  It  seems  a simple  thing  to  plant 
a Rose,  but  to  do  it  properly  care  is 
necessary.  A light,  parched  soil  is 
quite  as  bad  as  one  entirely  of  clay,  with  its 
extreme  of  wet  and  cold.  I have  seen  a few 
good  Roses  in  the  sandy  soils  of  Bournemouth 
and  other  places,  but  they  were  invariably 
obtained  after  the  addition  of  stiffer  soils  and 
maniu’es.  If  we  are  working  upon  a clayey 
soil,  there  is  need  of  lightening  manures  as  well 
as  stimulating  agencies.  For  example,  we 
might  use  soot,  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  of 
all  manures  for  clayey  soil,  but  it  would  be  a 
sad  mistake  upon  the  sands  of  Bournemouth. 
Similarly  we  should  not  do  well  to  use  moisture- 
retaining  or  stiff  manures,  like  that  of  the  pig 
and  cow,  for  instance,  upon  the  clayey  soil 
already  far  too  cold  for  our  purpose.  But  these 
would  be  excellent  for  a lighter  compost,  more 
especially  if  we  could  also  add  a little  stiff 
loam.  Do  not  confound  stiff  loam  with  clay. 
The  former  is  very  nourishing,  while  the  latter 
contains  little,  if  any,  support  for  Roses.  What 
we  should  aim  at  is  a medium  soil,  and  in  proof 
of  how  many  and  varied  this  may  be,  we  find 
winning  blooms  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at 
any  of  the  larger  Rose  shows.  So  much,  then, 
for  the  soil  ; but  there  are  few  which  cannot  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  thoroughly  decayed 
horse-manure,  and  also  the  rotten  leaves,  weeds, 
&c. , from  the  garden.  Avoid  green  manures — 
that  is,  those  of  a new  or  fresh  nature.  At  the 
same  time,  I am  sure  we  lose  much  real  plant 
food  by  storing  manures  in  lumps  by  themselves. 
The  best  of  this  is  so  quickly  soluble  that  it  is 
soon  washed  away  ; if  not,  tlie  natural  decay 
proceeding  caruses  a large  amount  of  moisture  to 
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run  from  the  lump.  I prefer  to  mix  some  soil 
with  it,  leaves,  weeds  of  a clean  nature,  and 
any  other  absorbent  subject.  Almost  all  growers 
have  got  into  the  way  of  recommending  deep 
snd  trenching  previous  to  planting. 
This  is  excellent  in  many  cases,  but  I am  con- 
vinced there  are  also  several  in  which  it  is  to  the 
contrary.  If  we  are  going  to  move  the  soil 
deeply  wo  must  not  forget  that  the  roots  will 
soon  be  among  what  is  probably  the  worst  part 
of  the  soil.  They  are  then  coarser,  and  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  is  coarse  wood. 
A sliallow  soil  of  a rich  character  often 
overlies  a ver}’  poor  and  stiff  sub-soil.  I 
do  not  believe  in  encouraging  deep-rooting  in 
any  case.  If  we  trench  or  double-dig  our  ground, 
let  us  make  the  lower  soil  richer  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  what  roots  do  penetrate  here 
may  find  support.  I would  also  dig  some  time 
before  planting.  If  we  move  the  soil  to  a depth 
of  1'2  inches,  it  is  sufficient.  Deep  digging, 
high  culture,  &c.,  may  be  used  to  produce  a few 
of  those  grand  tlowers  we  see  at  Rose  exhibitions, 
but  for  the  ordinary  garden  decoration  is  un- 
necessary. The  soil  or  manure  added  should  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  among  the  whole  before 
planting,  being  very  careful  to  avoid  any  direct 
contact  of  Rose  roots  and  strong  stimulant.®. 

Before  planting  think  a little  upon  the  class 
most  suited  for  the  position.  I like  to  see  a good 
standard  upon  a lawn,  but  not  too  tall,  and 
above  all,  it  must  be  of  a suitable  kind  for  this 
form.  It  must  be  a vigorous  grower,  or  else  a 
free  grower  of  the  Marie  Van  Houtte  type. 
Dwarfs  are  the  most  certain  plants,  but  here 
again  it  is  necessary  to  select  between  several 
classes  of  growth.  To  plant  a bed  indiscrimin- 
ately is  the  greatest  folly,  as  we  are  sure  to  lose 
those  not  growing  so  strongly  as  their  neigh- 
bours. It  will  be  a question  of  the  survival  of 
the  strongest,  and  many  a really  good  Rose  has 
been  condemned  simply  because  it  was  injudici- 
ously placed  among  others. 

'rheu  there  is  the  question  of  stocks,  a most 
difficult  one  to  many  atnateurs,  and  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  read  such  different 
opinions  from  eminent  growers.  But  it  comes 
to  this,  use  that  stock  suitable  for  your  soil,  and 
not  the  one  some  authority  recommends  simply 
because  it  suits  his  own  plants.  As  a rule  you 
may  plant  the  dwarfs  upon  the  Brier  stock  in 
either  seedling  or  cutting  form  with  safety. 
But  if  1 were  planting  in  sandy  loam,  however 
much  I might  have  improved  it,  I would  use  the 
Manetti  for  all  Hybrid  Rerpetuals.  Nor  do  I 
think  this  question  of  stocks  need  trouble  the 
ordinary  amateur,  as  all  Rose  nurserymen  are 
sure  to  grow  each  popular  variety  upon  the  stock 
which  best  suits  it,  and  also  oftentimes  upon 
three  stocks,  btate  your  soil,  and  leave  it  to 
them. 

Pl.vktixg  is  simple  enough,  but  so  many 
cramp  the  roots  during  this  operation.  Trim 
off  the  coarse  and  also  the  bruised  parts  of 
loots,  then  plant  with  the  roots  e.xtended  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  form  and  direction 
as  they  were  in  before.  Plant  firmly,  and  add 
a httle  soil  at  a time  ; not  placing  a spadeful 
of  coarse  dirt  upon  the  roots  in  a heavy  and 
rough  manner  and  then  stamping  upon  it. 
Let  the  first  little  lots  of  soil  be  broken  up  fine, 
and  scattered  among  the  roots  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  crevices  nor  yet  harsh  lumps  in  contact 
W'lth  them.  If  we  make  it  firm  around  the  roots 
the  upper  soil  may  be  left  looser  with  advan- 
I age,  and  will  soon  settle  down  sufficiently  of 
Itself.  Dwarfs  should  always  be  covered  with 
soil  a couple  of  inches  above  the  junction  of 
Rose  and  stock,  planting  standards  just  deep 
enough  to  keep  1 hem  firm  until  staked.  Always 
slake  a standard  until  thoroughly  established. 

\V  lien  planting  against  a wall  or  fence  let  a 
.space  of  2 inches  or  so  of  soil  be  between  the 
crown  of  the  root  and  the  wall.  It  gives  the 
Rose  a betterj  chance  of  swelling,  and  often 
prevents  injury  in  more  ways  than  one 

P.  U. 

MONTHI,Y,  OR  CHINA  ROSE.S. 

Of  all  a,utumnal  blooming  Roses  these  are  pro- 
bably the  most  certain.  Whether  they  were 
called  monthly  Roses  on  account  of  their  par- 
ticularly free-flowering  qualities  or  not  I am 
unable  to  say  ; but  this  might  easily  be  the 
reason,  seeing  that  if  a crop  of  them  has  b»en 
realised,  there  is  little  fear  but  that  another 
w ill  be  upon  the  pi  int  within  the  month.  Thev 


commence  to  flower  as  early  as  any,  are  remark- 
ably continuous,  and  seldom  cease  to  carry 
some  presentable  blooms  as  late  as  the  middle 
or  end  of  November.  The  old  Blush  variety 
has  now  been  known  in  our  gardens  for  close 
upon  a century,  haxing  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Parsons  in  1700.  The  Chinas  have  close  affinity 
with  the  Tea-scented  class,  and  exceed  the  latter 
in  freedom  of  blooming.  I do  not  consider  them 
quite  so  hardy  as  the  majority  of  the  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  the 
extra  late  growth  they  make,  and  their  conse- 
quent greater  susceptibility  to  frost.  When 
cultivated  in  masses,  or  even  as  a hedge,  they 
can  be  pruned  in  the  roughest  manner  imagin- 
able, and  will  still  continue  to  bloom  as  freely  as 
ever.  The  common  China,  or  old  Blush, 
also  Abbe  Milan  and  IHrs.  Bosanquet,  are 
perhaps  the  best  for  this  purpose.  These  grow 
freely,  and  will  bear  keeping  to  any  height  or 
dimensions  that  may  be  required.  For  small 
beds  and  groups  I prefer  the  shorter  growers, 
which  should  be  planted  sufficiently  thick  to 
make  a good  show  from  the  first.  Owing  to 
the  exceeding  freedom  with  which  these  Chinese 
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or  Bengal  Roses  can  be  propagated  upon  their 
own  roots,  the  expense  of  thick  planting  is  not 
prohibitory  to  the  same  extent  as  when  dealing 
with  other  classes.  When  planted  in  a warm 
nook  or  corner,  especially  if  the  winter  be  not 
severe,  it  is  nothing  extraordinar}' to  cut  blooms 
all  through  the  winter,  nor  does  such  interfere 
in  the  least  degree  with  Iheir  ooutimious  flower- 
ing during  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  summer. 
Equally  beautiful  and  useful,  no  matter  what 
the  season  may  be  for  other  Roses,  this  old 
class  thoroughly  deserves  the  greater  attention 
and  popularity  it  has  been  accorded  during  the 
past  three  years.  The  blooms  being  few-petalled 
and  opening  freely,  it  matters  little  whether  the 
summer  be  an  ordinary  one  or  phenomenally 
wet  or  dry  ; in  either  case  the  old  Slonthlies  will 
be  equally  happy  and  shov/y.  A cold  and 
naturally  wet  soil  should  be  avoided  for  these 
Roses,  and  it  does  not  nruch  matter  in  what 
aspect  they  are  grown.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is  perhaps 
the  fullest  and  largest  of  the  Chinas,  and 
h.is  been  classed  both  among  the  Bourbons 
and  the  Teas.  I have  little  doubt  it  should 
rank  among  the  Chinas  ; indeed,  the  National 
Rose  Society  and  most  of  the  leading  Rose 
growers  have  classed  it  as  such.  R. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  SHRUBBY  SPEEDWELLS 
(VERONICA). 

Of  late  years  the  shrubby  kinds  of  Veronica 
from  New  Zealand  have  become  an  important 
class  of  shrubs  in  mild  districts,  where  they  are 
not  liable  to  be  injured  during  ordinary  winters. 
For  seaside  gardens  they  are  particular!}'  valu- 
able, as  they  withstand  wind  and  spray  better 
than  most  shrubs.  A large  number  of  New 
Zealand  Veronicas,  all  of  shrubby  growth,  are 
now  to  be  found  in  cultivation,  but  the  bulk  of 
thenr  are  too  small  for  the  shrubbery,  whilst 
they  are  suitable  only  for  choice  borders  and  the 
rock  garden.  Of  the  larger-growing  kinds  only 
one  can  be  termed  hardy  in  all  parts  of  England, 
and  this  is  V.  Traversi,  a very  neat-growing 
shrub,  with  pale  green  leaves,  arranged  in  rows 
like  those  of  Box.  Fully  grown,  V.  Traversi 
forms  a round-headed  bush  about  4 feet  high, 
and  in  late  summer,  when  crowded  with  spikes 
of  pale  mauve  flowers,  is  very  beautiful.  Though 
introduced  within  the  last  twenty  years  it  has 
become  quite  common,  and  is  classed  in  nurseries 
as  one  of  the  choicest  Evergreens.  It  is  of 
rapid  growth  and  very  hardy. 

The  commonest  shrubby  Veronica  in  seaside 
places  is  V.  speciosa  and  its  varieties,  which 
are,  however,  few.  It  may  be  at  once  re- 
cognised by  its  broad  leaves,  dense  growth, 
and  erect  feathery  spikes  of  bloom,  which  in 
the  original  are  a deep  purplish-blue.  In  the 
variety  imperialis  the  flowers  are  a rich  red- 
purple,  and  in  rubra  they  are  inclined  to  red  or 
rose-pink.  Though  invaluable  as  a seaside 
or  mild  district  shrub  it  is  but  half-hardy,  ■ 
requiring  protection  in  winter  in  cold  localities. 

It  is  a first-rate  shrub  for  a light  and  airy  cool  ' 
greenhouse.  V.  salicifolia  (the  Willow-leaved 
Veronica)  (sec  illustration),  called  also  V.  Lind- 
Icyana,  has  long,  narrow  leaves  and  spikes  of 
white  or  piu])lish  flowers,  and  grows  about 
2 feet  high.  V.  ligustrifolia  is  similar,  but  has 
narrower  leaves  and  white  flowers  in  feathery 
.spikes.  V.  clliptica,  known  also  as  V.  decus-  j 
sata,  is  a common  species  in  the  way  of  V.  i 
speciosa,  but  smaller  in  foliage  and  growth  ; J 
and  V.  Andersoni,  said  to  be  a hybrid,  much  I 
resembles  V.  speciosa,  and  has  spikes  of  bluish- 
violet  flowers.  The  variegated  form  of  Ander- 
soni is  a first-rate  shrub,  largely  used  as  a half-  J 
hardy  bedding  plant.  All  the  foregoing  are 
half-iiardy,  and  suitable  only  for  walls  and  . 
warm  spots  in  any  but  the  mildest  and  seaside 
districts.  The  dwarf  or  alpine  species  are 
hardier,  and  of  these  V.  epacridea,  V.  cupres- 
soides,  V.  lycopodioides,  V.  Lyalli,  V.  pingui- 
folia,  V.  pimelioides,  V.  carnulosa,  are  among 
others  coming  into  general  cultivation  for  rock  j 
gardens. 


New  Chrysaathemums. — At  the  first 
November  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Societj-,  the  following  Chrysanthemums  each 
received  an  award  of  merit  : Mr.  C.  E.  Shea, 

The  Elms,  Foots  Cray,  Kent,  had  hliss  Dulcie 
Sehreeter,  a dense,  rich  yellow  Japanese  variety  ; 
Maggie  Blenkiron,  incurved  Japanese,  rich  j 
yellow  colour,  with  bronzy-red  inner  face  to 
the  florets  ; and  Sir  E.  T.  Smith,  Japanese,  the 
flower  deep  yellow  in  colour,  hlessrs.  Cannell 
had  a lovely  variety  called  Mrs.  R.  Filkins,  the 
flower  small,  rich  yellow,  with  its  narrow  florets 
frilled,  as  it  were,  jagged  at  the  apex  ; also  a 
kind  named  named  Alice  Seward,  the  flower  of 
the  Japanese  incurved  type,  large,  full,  and 
carmine-rose  in  colour,  with  silvery  reverse  to  | 
the  florets.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  had 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  a hirsute  or  hairy  variety, 
after  the  style  of  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  the  petals 
broad,  pure  white,  and  very  hairy ; Garnet,  an 
incurved  Japanese  kind,  deep  crimson  florets,  I 
with  silvery  reverse  ; and  VIrs.  Dr.  Ward,  lignt 
brov/n-buff,  the  florets  very  hairy.  Mr.  Owen, 
the  Nurseries,  Maidenhead,  had  J.  Ligktfoot, 
reflexed  Japanese,  pinkish  in  colour  ; J.  Bider.- 
cope,  Japanese,  purple-rose,  silvery  reverse ; and 
Owen’s  Perfection,  a lovely  Japanese  Anemone 
variety,  the  fine  guard  florets  pinkish,  the  disc 
pink  and  yellow.  The  single  variety  Purity, 
from  Jilr.  Wells,  Redhill,  is  noteworthy,  its 
flowers  pure  white,  large,  but  not  stiff.  Mr. 
Owen,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  had 
Princess  Ena,  a hirsute  variety,  purplish-rose, 
the  petals  densely  covered  with  hairs. 
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FLOWER  SHOWS. 

Sudbury  Snow. — A very  successful  show  was 
held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Sudbury,  recently,  under 
the  secretaryship  of  Dr.  Holden.  The  Chrys- 
anthemums were  scarcely  so  fine  as  usual. 
Messrs.  Saltmarshand  Sons,  of  Chelmsford,  were 
first  with  twelve  excellent  blooms  of  Japanese 
varieties.  Amongst  the  varieties  Lord  Brooke 
and  Mr.  W.  Coles  were  especially  noteworthy. 
The  table  decorations  were  most  graceful ; but 
the  feature  of  the  show  was  a splendid  stand  of 
Orchids  and  foliage  plants  from  Messrs  Hors- 
man  and  Co.,  of  Marks  Tey. 

Kingston  Chrysanthemum  — This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
shows  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
The  great  class  here  is  for  forty-eight  blooms 
(twenty-four  Japanese,  and  the  same  number  of 
incurved,  distinct),  the  first  prize,  consisting  of 
a silver  challenge  shield,  value  twenty-five 
guineas,  besides  a money  award.  The  winner 
was  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hankey,  Eetcham  Park,  Leatherhead.  A very 
close  second  was  Mr.  J.  Quarterman,  gardener 
to  Mr.  C.  E.  Smith,  Cobham,  he  being  only  one 
pointbehind  thofirst  prizewinner.  Theotherchief 
prizewinners  were  Mr.  G.  Mileham,  gardener  to 
Mr.  A.  T.  Miller,  Leatherhead,  who  had  the 
best  group  ; and  Mr.  J.  Swan,  gardener  to  Mr. 
M.  Smith,  Weybridge,  who  was  first  for  six 
trained  specimens.  A very  successful  exhibi- 
tor was  Mr.  W.  ilease,  gardener  to  Mr.  A. 
Tate,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  who  was  first 
for  twenty-four  distinct  incurved,  showing 
Golden  Empress,  Mine.  Darier,  Empress 
Eugenie,  J.  Doughty,  Mrs.  Heale,  Violet 
Tomlin,  J.  Lambert,  R.  Cannell,  Mrs.  Robinson 
King,  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Lord  Alcester,  Noel 
Pragnell,  Lord  Wolseley,  Alfred  Salter,  Princess 
of  Teck,  Queen  of  England,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Prince  Alfred,  R.  Petfiehl,  Mons.  R.  Bahuant, 
Lady  Dorothy,  Empress  of  India,  Mrs.  S.  Cole- 
man, and  Princess  of  Wales.  Mr.  W.  Jenks, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Malinc  Grant,  Cobham, 
was  second.  The  best  twelve  incurved  flowers 
were  from  Mr.  E.  Coombs,  gardener  to  Mr.  W. 
h’urze,  Roselands,  Teddington.  Mr.  Mease  had 
the  best  twenty-four  Japanese  flowers.  The 
finest  Japanese  flower  in  the  show  was  a speci- 
men of  the  beautiful  pure  white  Mdlle.  Thercse 
Rey,  from  Mr.  King,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  F. 
Perkins,  Holmwood,  whilst  the  finest  incurved 
variety,  a splendid  bloom  of  Golden  Empress, 
came  from  Mr.  W.  Mease. 

Royal  HoRTiouLTUR.tL  Society. — The  first 
meeting  of  this  society  was  as  interesting  as  any 
of  its  predecessors.  There  were  Orchids  and 
Chrysanthemums  of  excellent  quality,  notably 
the  Japanese  section.  Prizes  were  on  this 
occasion  offered  for  cut  blooms,  to  be  shown  as 
cut  from  the  plant  without  any  dressing,  and 
two  excellent  exhibits  were  staged,  the  first 
coming  from  Mr.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Brentford, 
the  effect  in  both  instances  being  far  better  than 
what  is  obtained  by  the  usual  method  without 
any  foliage  accompaniment  whatever.  One 
stand,  but  an  extremely  good  one  of  new  varie- 
ties, was  entered  in  its  class,  the  blooms  of  full 
size  and  quite  fre.sh,  the  first  prize,  being  worthily 
won  by  Mr.  Macleod,  Dover  House  Gardena, 
Roehampton.  There  was  only  one  entry  for  a 
group  grown  in  a natural  manner — namely, 
from  Mr.  Wythes,  and  this  fully  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  schedule,  the  plants  being  free, 
informal  bushes  full  of  flower,  the  first  prize 
being  de.servedly  awarded.  Of  other  exhibits 
there  was  a quantity  of  Cyclamens  profusely 
flowered  and  some  huge  bunches  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  which  m-ide  a brilliant  display. 
These  came  from  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley.  In  the  afternoon  a lecture  was  given 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  The  Elms,  Foots  Cray,  Kent, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  amateur 
Chrysanthemum  growers.  He  lectured  on 
“ Raising  Seedling  Chrysanthemums,”  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  mentioned  that  in  raising 
seedlings  the  first  requirement  is  a small  green- 
house, a structure  12  feet  by  8 feet  being  ample 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Damp  must  be  eliminated 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  floor  should  be  of 
cement,  so  that  any  water  spilled  may  readilyrun 
away.  Admit  the  air  into  the  house  over  hot- 
water  pipes.  A brisk,  dry  air  is  what  is  wanted. 
The  plants  for  seeding  must  not  be  overgrown,  as 
for  show  flowers,  and  success  in  hybridising  can- 
not come  from  a thoroughly  doubleflower.  The 


process  of  fertilisation  was  explained  at  some 
length  by  Mr.  Shea,  and  as  the  whole  lecture 
will  appear  in  the  society’s  journal,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  give  details  here.  One  need  not  fear 
to  fumigate  when  the  seed  is  ripening,  as  it  does 
no  harm  and  insect  pests  must  be  guarded 
against.  Mr.  Shea  mentioned  that  seed  taken 
from  the  outer  part  of  the  flower,  not  the  centre, 
gave  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  double 
blooms.  The  raiser  should  aim  at  getting 
varieties  to  come  into  bloom  for  the  shows  about 
November  8,  and  also  plants  of  dwarf  habit. 
As  regards  the  flowers,  Mr.  Shea  considered 
that  judges  gave  too  much  weight  to  mere  bulk, 
overlooking  refinement.  There  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  getting  refined  blooms,  and  the 
raiser  should  also  try  and  secure  new  depar- 
tures. We  were  pleased  to  hear  the  lecturer 
condemn  the  v/ashed-out  colours  that  are 
praised  by  many,  simply  because  the  flowers 
are  perhaps  of  good  form. 


RUIiBS  FOR  CORRSISFONDBNTS. 


Qaestione.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
flAEDBNiKo/re«  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  he  cfeaMy  and  concisely  imitten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardexins,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  que'ry  is  sent,  each 
should'  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  imnnediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( wh  ich,  unth  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our„readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  arid 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  severed  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  QAaDasifUi 
should  menticn  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1478. — Holly  berries. — Kindly  inform  me  (I)  when 
to  pick  the  berries?  (2)  When  to  sow? — G.  E.  S. 

1470.— Tree-Carnation  in  a window.— What 
mode  of  freatment  should  1 adopt  for  a Tree-Carnation? 
1 am  growing  it  in  a sitting-room  with  a fire  in  all  day,  and 
1 water  the  plant  once  a week.— Inquiher. 

14S0.— Dwarf  Clirysanthemums.— 1 should  he 
pleased  to  know  the  name  of  the  si.\  dwarfest  I'ompon 
Chrysanthemums,  and  six  other  dwarf  varieties  for  finisliing 
off  an  exhibition  group? — Cosst.vxt  Rk.vde.r. 

1481 —Slugs  eating  Violet-blooms.— Can  any 
reader  kindly  toll  me  how  to  prevent  slugs  from  eating  my 
Violct-bloonij?  I am  growing  them  for  sale,  and,  in  spite 
of  well  overlooking,  every  had  as  it  comes  is  niVibled 
and  spoilt.  The  Violets  are  all  in  frames.— Hose  Cottaoe. 

1432.— Notes  upon  Cacti. — Will  “ Ivanhoe  " give 
fuller  details  in  Uaudk.ning  about  Cauti,  and  state  the  best 
sorts  for  growing  in  a greenhouse  (healed  with  hot-water 
pipes),  soil,  and  other  information?  Also  kindly  state 
where  the  plants  can  be  bought,  as  I prefer  this  to  obtain- 
ing a stock  from  cuttings  ?— Triton. 

1483. — Grafted  V.  own-root  plants  —Will  readers 
of  G.ARDENiNa  Illustrated  give  a full  account  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  plants  grafted  or 
budded  as  compared  with  those  on  their  own  roots,  especi- 
ally in  the  ease  of  Rosea,  and  with  reg.rrd  to  soil,  situation, 
anil  facilities  for  cultivation  by  amateurs  V—C.  E.  S. 

1484. — Early  Chrysanthemums.— Will  a grower 
of  early  kinds— viz..  Lady  Fitzwygram,  Wm.  Holmes,  and 
Source  d'Or— kindly  inform  me  how  l)est  to  procure  the 
earliest  possible  blooms  of  the  above  of  good  size  for 
cutting,  something  more  than  three  on  a plant  required? 

I have  a greenhouse  and  frame.  They  will  bo  planted  out 
and  lifted.— G.  II.  W.,  West  Brighton. 

1485. — Tomatoes  failing.— I have  a large  span- 
roofed  greenhouse  cropped  with  Tomatoes,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  plants  have  got  dubbed  roots,  and  gradually 
die  off.  This  is  tlie  third  season  of  cropping,  and  the  soil 
has  not  been  renewed.  Could  you  state  cause,  and,  if 
pOHSilile,  suggest  a remedy  willi  as  little  expense  as  possible? 
The  plants  grow  very  rank,  with  a great  deal  of  foliage, 
and  the  bottom  bunches  do  not  swell  as  they  ought  to  do. 
—Guernsey. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editoriai  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects, 

1486. — Destroying  Daisies  (Gowan).-—The  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  Daisies  is  to  “ spud  ” them  out.  An  old 
knife  will  do,  and  then  one  gets  out  the  entire  plant. 

1487. — Substitute  for  turf  in  walled  and 
shady  corner  {Reply  1421).— Spergula  pilifera  is  the 
plant  you  require.  It  was  brought  under  notice  many 
years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawhridgeworth.  If 
your  correspondent  will  send  me  his  adilress  I will  send 
him  a small  patch  tor  trial.— F.  Brewer,  Lunsford,  Rich- 
mond Vark-yoad,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


1488. — Carnation-grub  (Shootei-’s-IUllf—U  is  ob- 
vious that,  when  the  grub  is  established  in  the  stem,  no 
remedy  can  be  of  any  use.  Any  shoots  which  appear  to 
be  unhealthy  should  be  out  off  and  burnt,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  grubs  becoming  perfect  insects.  The  shoots  that  a.re 
attacked  are  of  no  use  to  the  plant.  I could  discover  no 
grub  in  the  box  ; only  a piece  of  leaf. — G.  S.  f5. 

1489. — Fowls’  manure  (Saxifrage).— This  is  a very 
powerful  manure,  and  some  care  is  necessary  in  using  it, 
either  fresh  or  when  rotted.  The  best  plan  is  to  mix  it  with 
ashes,  sand,  or  burnt  earth  in  a dry  state,  so  as  to  get  it 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  apply  it  as  a top-dressing  in  spring. 
It  is  excellent  for  old  Strawberry  beds,  or  any  crop  that 
has  plenty  of  roots.  It  should  be  applied  early  in  the 
spring. 

1490. — Gypsophila  muralis  (A). -This  is  a very 
graceful  annual  for  rockwork,  edgings,  or  any  place  where 
slender  growth  is  desired.  It  grows  about  9 inches  high, 
has  a spreading  habit,  and  bears  in  quantity  flowers  of  a 
soft  pink  colour.  The  flowers  might  be  found  very  useful 
for  cutting  to  arrange  with  other  things  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  the  perennial  kind  G.  panioulata.  It  is  quite 
as  elegant,  but  has  much  larger  flowers. 

1491. — Outdoor  Vine  (Saxifrage).— Cut  away  all 
the  wood  that  runs  to  the  north,  unless  it  can  be  untied, 
and  transferred  to  the  south  aspect.  It  does  not  matter 
where  the  stem  is  so  long  as  the  bearing  wood  reaches  to 
the  sunny  wall ; but  if  the  old  wood  does  not  extend  so  as 
to  reach  the  south  aspect,  cut  away  all  the  spurs  from 
the  shaded  part  of  the  wall,  and  when  growth  commences 
next  year  train  several  shoots  at  full  length  on  the  south 
aspect. 

1492. — Treatment  of  Roses  (Beech).— Leave  the 
wood  entire  for  next  season.  It  you  prune  it  back,  as  so 
many  do,  it  means  that  more  growth  will  form.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  strong  growing  Roses  to  bloom  the 
following  year  upon  the  wood  made  this  season.  You  get 
flower  from  this  and  a second  vigorous  growth  for  an  ensuing 
season.  Whatever  sort  of  Rose  it  may  be  this  is  the 
proper  treatment  so  long  as  it  is  an  extra  vigorous  grower. 
If  it  does  not  bloom  send  us  a piece  of  growth  and  foliage 
next  summer,  wKen  we  can  say  the  sort  and  suggest  some 
remedy. 

1493. — A greenhouse  fire  (A.  C.  C.).— I suppose 
the  house  is  heated  bj  means  of  a flue.  I should  sa}'  that 
there  is  practically  no  danger  of  sparks  escaping  from  the 
chimney,  under  the  circumstances,  unless  the  flue  and 
chimney  should  become  foul  and  take  fire,  which  is  not 
likely,  as  unless  kept  fairly  clean  they  will  not  draw.  A 
cap  or  cowl  that  will  check  it  not  quite  stop  any  sparks 
may  be  had  of  any  ironmonger  or  tinman,  but  anything  of 
the  kind  will  tend  to  check  the  draught  to  some  extent. 
I do  not  think  that  at  the  distance  mentioned  the  farmer 
can  prevent  you  using  the  greenhouse  fire,  unless  he  can 
succeed  in  getting  it  dealt  with  as  a nuisance.— B.  C.  R. 

1401.— Old  slacked  lime  (Saxifrage).— You  can 
utilise  lime  in  several  different  ways,  for  although  it  has 
fallen  to  pieces,  it  would  still  be  useful  for  dusting  over 
young  Cabbages,  or  any  crop  that  is  liable  to  be  eaten  by 
slugs  or  snails.  If  the  fruit-trees  are  at  all  overgrown 
with  Moss,  it  will  do  good  to  dust  them  with  lime.  At 
this  time  of  year  the  sparrows  are  beginning  to  attack  the 
buds  of  bush  fruit-trees,  and  lime,  either  dusted  over 
them  or  made  into  a thin  wash,  and  syringed  over  the 
bushes  greatly  chec.ks  them  ; or  if  lime  be  ever  so  much 
exhausted  it  will  still  do  good  to  mix  it  with  rubbish- 
heaps,  ready  to  go  on  the  land  as  soon  as  frosty  weather 
sets  in. 

1495.— The  White  Erica  hyemalis  (Janette).— 
Tliongh  Erica  hyemalis  varies  a good  deal  in  colour 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  grown, 
yet  there  is  more  than  one  form.  Alba  is  a really  pretty 
variety,  especially  valuable  where  white  flowers  are  in 
demand.  Erica  hyemalis  is  one  of  the  rnost  popular 
Heaths,  and  great  numbers  are  brought  into  Covent 
Garden-market  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
Two  other  Ueath.s  just  now  in  full  flower  are  the  little 
white-flowered  Erica  caffra  and  the  equally  small  blos- 
somed gracilis,  wliich  is  in  soine  instances  very  richly 
coloured.  Both  of  these  remain  in  beauty  for  a consider- 
able time, 

1493.— Smilax  (Black  Bess).- This  plant,  like  the 
Evergreen  Asparagus,  has  of  late  years  been  in  great 
request  for  the  shower  bouquets,  and  all  sorts  of  floral 
decorations  where  drooping  graceful  greenery  is  the 
principal  feafiire.  It  grows  best  in  rather  a loose  soil, 
such  as  turf,  peal,  and  s.an-l,  and  grows  freely  all  the  year, 
provided  it  i.s  kept  in  a warm  house  ; hut  it  you  have  only 
.a  greenhouse  temperature  it  will  make  very  little  gro\vth 
until  tlie spring,  when  the  return  of  solar  heal  will  start  it 
into  active  growth  again.  Let  your  plant  remain  in  its 
7-incii  pot  until  March,  then  shift  into  one  at  least 
12  inches  in  diameter,  and  keep  the  house  as  warm  as  you 
can.— J.  G. 

1497. — The  Spanish  Jasmine  (Jasminum 
PfranHlflorum)  (</.,  Redhill).  — This  Jasmine,  so 
widely  cultivated  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
globe,  is  not  much  known  in  this  country,  yet  in  a warm 
greenhouse  it  will  often  flower  for  a long  time  during  the 
winter.  The  sweet-scented  flowers  are  white,  some 
times  sliglitlv  tinged  on  the  exterior  with  red,  and 
altogether  they  bear  a general  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  common  Jasminum  otticinale.  It  is  of  a 
somewhat  rambling  style  of  growth,  and  may  be  trained 
to  a rafter  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  some  similar  position, 
while  little  specimens,  flowering  well  as  bushes,  may  be 
occasionally  met  with. 

1498. — Treatme  nt  of  Auricul  a s.  -7“  Amateur  ’’can 
get  good  seed  of  any  seedsman  if  he  mentions  the  kind  he 
requires.  Sow  the  seed  in  March  in  a cool-frame,  for 
Auriculas  do  not  need  or  require  artificial  heat  in  anj- 
stage  of  their  existence.  If  kept  in  a frame  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  prick  off  singly  into  boxes,  they  will,  after 
May  is  out,  be  benefited  by  being  set  out  in  the  open  air , 
and  finally  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  July.  Good 
rotten  turf,  with  a little  leaf-mould  and  sand,  suits  them 
well,  and  good  drainage,  if  grown  in  pots ; but  on  no 
account  should  they  lie  coddled  up,  for  the  Auricula,  being 
an  alpine  plant,  delights  in  jilenty  of  fresh  air,  and  suffers 
from  damp  more  than  cold.— J.  G.,  Gosport. 

1499. — Iris  alata  in  pots  (J.  B.).— This  beautiful 
autumn-flowering  Iris  is  sent  here  from  the  southern  part 
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of  Europe  in  the  shape  of  fine  bulbs,  which  are  ready  to 
flower  if  placed  under  favourable  conditions.  We  have 
seen  numerous  examples  this  season  of  bulbs  that  reached 
here  about  the  end  of  August  in  a thoroughly  ripened 
state  and  were  then  potted  and  placed  in  a cold-frame. 
About  halt  a dozen  bulbs  were  put  into  a pot  and  were 
soon  in  full  flower.  These  little  masses  of  Iris  flowers 
formed  a very  pretty  and  most  uncommon  autumn  feature 
in  the  greenhouse.  There  is  no  reason  why  Iris  alata 
should  not  be  more  often  grown  for  flowering  under  glass, 
and  in  the  spring  several  other  kinds  of  the  bulbous  Iris 
are  very  useful  in  this  way. 

1500. — Agathaea  ccElestis  (Blue  Marguerite) 
(Bctij.  T.). — No  particular  season  of  the  year  can  be 
assigned  for  the  blooming  of  this  pretty  blue-flowered 
composite.  Planted  out-of-doors  at  the  same  time  as  the 
various  bedding  plants  it  will  flower  throughout  the 
summer  ; whereas  if  struck  in  the  spring  or  early  summer, 
confined  altogether  in  pots,  and  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
a position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  will,  if  stopped  freely 
during  its  earlier  stages,  form  neat  little  bushes,  which  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  are  bristling  with  flower-buds,  and 
taken  then  into  the  greenhouse  they  will  maintain  a suc- 
cession of  bloom  for  a long  time.  The  pretty  blue  flowers 
are  very  useful  for  cutting,  their  straight,  wiry  stems  being 
a great  point  in  their  favour. 

1501. — Treatment  of  a garden  {A  Scribe).— 

Your  garden  being  on  gravelly  soil  plenty  of  solid 
or  partially-decayed  horse-manure  is  necessary.  It 
should  be  placed  in  the  soil  early  in  the 

season,  say  January,  turned  up  roughly,  and  merely 
lightly  forked  over  before  planting.  Cow-manures  on 
such  soils  are  invaluable  as  a mulch  or  surface-dressing 
during  growth,  but  are  not  sufficiently  good  for  the  pur- 
pose if  dug  in  now.  In  digging  do  not  turn  up  the  poor 
soil  on  the  surface,  but  double-dig — that  is,  remove  the 
first  spit  to  lower  end  of  quarters,  and  dig  the  bottom  up, 
placing  the  next  or  top  spit  on  the  surface.  Soot  is  an 
excellent  fertiliser,  but  your  soil  requires  good  manure 
in  addition  to  such  aids  as  you  suggest. 

1502. — Maiden-hair  Perns  ( Novice  J.— If  “ Novice  ” 
is  starting  the  cultivation  of  these  useful  Ferns  I should 
advise  him  to  get  young  seedling  plants,  for  they  grow 
away  much  stronger  than  old  ones  that  are  divided,  and 
produce  finer  fronds.  The  heat  they  grow  best  in  is  from 
05  degs.  to  70  degs.,  but  after  they  h.ave  formed  a good 
head  of  fronds  they  will  be  better  kept  in  a cooler  tempera- 
ture— 55  degs.  to  60  degs.  is  ample  at  this  time  of  year. 
Do  not  syringe  or  damp  the  plants  overhead,  but  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  moist  by  damping  the  paths  ; but 
after  September  this  is  not  essential,  as  a drier  atmos- 
phere will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  fronds  from  d.amping. 
Pick  out  all  decaying  fronds,  and  brush  the  stages  down, 
and  keep  the  atmosphere  pure  by  giving  a little  fresh  air 
every  day,  as  a close,  humid,  atmosphere  causes  the 
damping  complained  of. — J.  G. 

1.503.— Asparagus  Pern  (Black  Bess).— The  term 
“ Asparagus  Fern,"  which  is  applied  indiscriminately  to 
several  kinds  of  the  evergreen,  hot-house  .■tsparagus plants, 
is  misleading,  as  the  “ Aparagus  Fern"  is  not  a Fern, 
but  a true  Aspai-.i^us,  with  fle.shy  roots  like  the  common 
garden  Asparagus,  but  has  latelv  become  very  popular  for 
floral  decorations.  The  plant  grows  well  in  a mixture  of 
turf,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  and  grows  more  vigorously  when 
planted  out  in  a bed  of  soil  than  when  confined  to  a pot. 
Give  plenty  of  drainage,  and  from  Hay  to  .September 
abundance  of  water  at  the  root.  The  temperature 
should  not  drop  below  40  degs.  to  46  degs.  even  in  winter, 
or  the  young  growth  will  suffer,  and  the  beautiful  ver- 
dant green  of  the  older  foliage  will  change  to  a tinge  of 
brown.  What  is  called  an  intermediase-house  suits  the 
Asparagus  best  of  all.— J.  G. 

1504. — Pernettya  mucronata  (B.  B.).— This  is  a 
dwarf,  exceptionally  neat  evergreen  shrub  with  dark  green 
shining  leaves,  smaller  than  those  of  rhe  Box.  The  flowers 
are  white,  pendent,  and  produced  in  summer.  The  species 
is  a native  of  the  Magellan  Straits  and  Cape  Horn,  and  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1828.  It  appears  to  thrive 
exceptionally  well  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  mainly  to  the 
cultivators  in  that  country  that  we  owe  the  extremely 
beautiful  varieties  now  in  commerce.  For  autumnal  and 
winter  effect  there  is  no  hardy  shrub  that  will  bear 
stronger  recommendation,  and  at  all  seasons  its  neat  and 
elegant  growth,  as  well  as  its  vividly  green  foliage,  make 
it  acceptable.  It  belongs  to  the  ericaceous  family,  and, 
like  most  of  its  congeners,  prefers  a peaty  soil.  It  will 
also  succeed  admirably  in  a most  friable  loam  to  which 
about  one-third  peat  has  been  added. 

1505. — Chrysanthemums  as  bush  plants.— 
“St.  Gregory”  will  find  the  following  a good  selection— 
Japanese  : Sunflower  (golden-yellow),  Etoile  de  Lyon  (rosy- 
purple  or  violet).  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  (golden -bronze),  Eyns- 
ford  White  (pure  white).  Source  d'Or  (orange,  gold 
shading),  Val  d'Andorre  (orange-red),  John  Shrimpton 
(deep  rich  velvety-crimson),  Florence  Davis  (white, 
tinged  with  green),  Gloire  du  Rocher  (amber,  flushed 
crimson-red),  Viviand  Morel  (rosy-pink),  Charles  Davis 
(primrose-yellow,  deeply  flushed  red),  William  Tricker 
(rose-purple),  E.xcelsior  (rosy-purple),  W.  H.  Lincoln 
(vellow),  William  Robinson  (orange-yellow).  Reflexed : 
King  of  Crimsons  (crimson),  Cullingfordi  (scarlet-crimson). 
Golden  Christine  (yellow),  Sceur  Doroth6e  Souille  (blush, 
white  centre)  M.  Charles  Lebooqz  (citron-yellow,  tinted 
rose).  Duchess  of  Westminster  (silvery-blush). — E.  M. 
Moi.ynbux. 

1506. — Dendrobium  noblle  (Subscriber,  Ripley, 
Derby).— This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  Dendro- 
bium in  cultivation,  and  its  requirements  are  known  to 
almost  every  amateur.  The  plants  should  be  repotted 
after  the  flowering  season,  which  is  mostly  from  January 
to  March,  although  by  regulating  the  treatment  this  may 
be  prolonged  for  a considerable  time.  Ordinary'  mould  is 
certainly  not  suitable,  but  rather  choose  a good  mixture 
of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  the  plants  requiring 
to  be  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  During  the 
season  of  growth  Dendrobiums  require  to  be  grown  in  a 
stove  or  where  there  is  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  both 
at  their  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  ; but  after  the  growths 
are  completed  they  should  be  rested  in  a cooler  tempera- 
ture, such  as  an  early  vinery  , if  no  other  house  is  at 
command,  and  kept  almost  entirely  without  water. — 
M tTT.  BR.\Mai.R, 


1507. — Strawberry  beds  (Hilda).-  Lift  the  plants 
and  carefully  select  the  strongest,  those  with  roots  and 
some  soil  adhering  if  possible,  as  these  succeed  better  than 
the  old  worn-out  crowns.  Replant  at  once  in  deeply  dug, 
well-manured  soil,  but  not  in  the  old  positions.  Plant 
very  firmly,  and  tread  the  ground  before  doing  so,  as  frost 
will  lift  the  plants  out  of  the  soil  if  not  firm.  It  will  be 
wise  to  plant  at  feet  apart  between  the  rows,  with 
18  inches  between  each  plant  in  the  row,  or  with  plenty  of 
ground  2 feet  apart  each  way  is  a nice  distance.  After 
planting  cover  the  sides  of  the  row  or  round  the  plants 
with  litter,  this  will  prevent  worms  and  frost  injuring  the 
young  plants.  It  is  very  late  for  Str.twberry  planting,  but 
with  such  favourable  conditions  as  to  soil  and  situation 
there  should  be  no  failures,  and  acrop  will  be  secured  next 
summer.  The  other  alternative  is  planting  ne.xt  March  or 
April,  but  fruit  cannot  be  obtained  the  same  season. 
— VV.  S. 

1508. — Iris  reticulata  in  pots('B.  IF.J.— This  Iris 
is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  bulbous  kinds,  but  not 
often  seen  in  gardens,  although  perfectly  hardy,  and  the 
flowers  are  beautiful  and  as  strongly  fragrant  as  the 
Violet.  We  should  like  to  see  the  bulbs  grown  more  for 
the  conservatory  and  greenhouse,  and  they  stand  gentle 
forcing.  Five  or  six  bulbs  may  be  put  in  each  5-inch  pot 
and  placed  in  a cold  frame  until  early  December,  when 
they  should  be  taken  to  the  greenhouse,  in  which  they 
must  remain.  It  is  not  wise  to  give  too  much  heat,  and 
the  time  at  which  they  bloom  will  depend  upon  the 
temperature.  I.  reticulata  is  more  beautiful  than  any  of 
its  forms.  I.  r.  cyanea  is,  however,  a little  gem,  the  flowers 
bright  blue  in  colour,  and  the  plant  is  very  dwarf  Kre- 
lagei  is  dull  in  colour— a reddish-purple  tint— and  the 
flowers  are  almost  scentless.  The  flowers  of  I.  r.  purpurea 
are  of  a decided  purple,  and  those  of  sophonensis  of  a red- 
purple  colour,  set  off  with  a yellow  crest. 

1509. — Greenhouse  for  Grapesand  Tomatoes 
(Dcrbyshire).-A  lean-to  greenhouse,  12  feet  by  8 feet,  with 
a sheltered  sunn.v  aspect,  ought  to  grow  some  good 
Grapes,  especially  if  assisted  with  a flow  and  return  hot- 
water  pipe.  The  Vine  would  grow  vigorously  and  bear 
fruit  in  a large  pot  or  tub  inside  the  house,  but  would 
carry  a much  larger  qu.antity  of  fruit  if  a border  inside  or 
out  were  available  for  its  roots,  and  with  half  the  trouble 
in  watering  that  one  in  a small  quantity  of  soil  would 
require.  The  back  wall  of  house  could  be  used  for 
Tomatoes  with  every  chance  of  success,  as  the  lines 
would  not  shade  them  at  all  the  first  year  or  two.  The 
potting-shed  and  boiler-house  would  answer  very  well, 
but  if  it  was  objectionable  to  have  it  at  the  end,  for  it 
would  obstruct  the  light,  it  would  be  just  as  useful  at  the 
back  of  the  wall.  The  pipes  could  then  pass  along  one 
end  of  the  house,  as  well  as  along  the  front,  and  thus  give 
more  heating  surface. — J.  G.,  Gosport. 

1510.  — Salvil  splendens  vav.  cimpacta 
(IF.  H.  1'.). — The  old  Salvia  splendens  is  well  known.  The 
variety  compacta  is  suitably  named,  being  of  dwarf, 
compact  habit,  which  renders  it  particularly  useful  where 
space  is  limited.  Plants  can  be  grown  as  fine  little  bushy 
specimens  2 feet  high  .and  as  much  in  diameter,  covered 
with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  and  bracts,  in  6inchor  SJ-inch 
pots,  and  very  well  do  such  plants  repay  for  the  moderate 
aTuount  of  labour  and  attention  they  need.  Like  most  of 
the  S.alvias,  this  variety  is  readily  raised  from  cuttings, 
and  it  can  be  either  planted  out  during  the  early  summer 
and  subsequently  lifted  for  placing  under  glass,  or  it  can 
be  grown  on  in  pots  in  a cool  position,  strict  care  being 
exercised  to  ensure  a liberal  supply  of  water.  As  the 
flowering  period  approaches  it  is  necessary  to  give  a top- 
dressing of  old  manure,  or  to  supply  liquid-manure  freely. 
This  is  especially  reijuisite  when  the  plants  have  been  con- 
fined to  pots  which  they  have  filled  with  roots. 

1511. — DestroylngiWoociUca  (B.  D.).— This  is  a 
subject  continually  being  dealt  with  in  G.vrdbnisg,  and  the 
following  note  from  “Garden  Pests  and  their  Eradication  ” 
may  be  useful ; “ Fill  some  10-inch  pots  with  half  dry  horse- 
droppings  and  lay  where  the  insects  congregate.  Once  a 
week  turn  the  droppings  into  the  fire  and  put  fresh  into 
pots.  If  this  be  persisted  in  a riddance  will  soon  be  made  ; 
or,  into  some  small  pots  put  cold  boiled  Potatoes  and 
cover  with  Moss.  Examine  night  and  morning  and  transfer 
the  woodlice  to  a bucket  of  hot-water.  The  Potatoes  will 
last  for  some  time,  and  the  traps  are  about  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  Whenever  toads  and  tomtits  can  be  induced  to 
stay  in  the  houses  or  robins  build  nests,  woodlice  soon 
become  scarce,  and,  therefore,  both  toads  and  robins 
should  be  encouraged,  for  if  taken  early  enough,  woodlice 
never  become  very  injurious.  They  can  be  poisoned  like 
cockroaches,  or  trapped  like  earwigs.  A bucket  of  hot- 
water  is  in  most  cases  necessary  to  put  them  in  when  the 
traps  are  emptied.” 

1512. — Treatment  of  Odontoglossums  and 
Oncldlums  (Dr.  IFesO.— Odontoglossums,  as  a rule, 
succeed  best  in  a cooler  house  than  the  majority  of 
Oncidiums,  a temperature  of  from  45  degs.  to  50  degs. 
suiting  them  best  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
whilst  a temperature  similar  to  that  maintained  in  the 
Cattleya-house  is  more  suitable  for  the  last-mentioned 
genus.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  Oncidiums  which 
thrive  best  in  the  cool-house,  such  as  O.  tigrinum,  O. 
incurvum,  and  others  ; therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
advice  unless  the  particular  kinds  are  mentioned.  These 
plants,  especially  the  Odontoglossums,  do  not  require  so 
pronounced  a period  of  rest  as  other  families  of  Orchids— 
in  fact,  they  must  not  on  any  consideration  be  allowed  to 
get  dry  at  the  roots ; but  during  the  winter  much  less 
moisture  will  be  necsssary.  Certainly  do  not  remove  any 
flower-spikes  that  may  now  appear,  providing  the  plants 
are  healthy  and  strong.  I shall  be  pleased  to  give  you 
further  information  if  you  will  send  the  names.  Sc.,  of  your 
different  epecies.— M.  B. 

1513. — Cutting  back  Kalmias.— Can  Kalmias  be 
cut  back  to  the  naked  wood  r And  if  so,  will  they  shoot, 
and  when  is  the  best  time  to  do  it? — Mrs.  Croftox. 

*»•'  Yes,  these  pla.iU,  if  healthy,  may  be  safely  cut  back 
to  the  old  wood.  The  best  Ui:ic  to  do  it  is  in  the  spriny— 
April  to  June— just  as  the  new  growth  is  commencing. 

1514. — Rootery  and  fungus.— I havein  my  rockery 
an  old  tree-stump  which  is  constantly  covered  with  a 
small  fungus  that  poisons  the  Ferns,  Sc.,  planted  in  the 
pockets.  Can  anyone  advise  me  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
fungus?— H.  A.  I'. 

Any  remedy  for  the  fungoid  growth  would  kW  the 


Ferns.  We  dislike  tree-stumps  because  they  promote 
fungoid  growth  and  poison  the  soil.  Remove  the  stump, 
thoroughly  dig  up  the  site,  and  remeoe  all  soil  ittfested. 

1515. — Repotting  Tea  Roses.— When  is  the  best 
time  to  repot  Tea  Roses  that  have  been  in  their  present 
pots  two  years  ? Should  they  be  shaken  clear  of  all  soil,  or 
the  ball  merely  reduced  ? — Bertro. 

*»*  Do  not  shake  them  clear  of  all  soil,  as  you  stiggest, 
unless  it  be  very  sour  or  infested  with  insect  pests.  As 
they  have  only  been  in  two  years  you  can  easily  reduce 
the  ball  as  .far  as  possible  without  serious  injury  to  roots, 
and  repot  at  once.  No  better  time  than  the  present.  Use 
a somewhat  richer  soil  if  you  do  not  reduce  the  present 
ball  much. 

1516. — Mossy  gravel.— How  can  I best  get  rid  of 
Moss  on  gravel  walks?  Will  a dressing  of  salt  be  suffi- 
cient, or  must  I dig  up  the  paths  and  roll  them  ?— 
Curlew. 

Applying  salt  to  gravel  has  the  effect  of  cleaning  it 
for  a time,  but  afterwards  both  weeds  and  Moss  grow 
faster  than  ever,  as  the  salt  induces  dampness.  The  sim- 
gilest  way  is  to  break  up  and  turn  over  the  too  2 inches  ot 
3 inches,  rolling  it  down  well  afterwards.  But  the  prime 
cause  of  mossy  walks  is  dampness,  catised  by  deficient 
drainage. 

1517. — Violets  not  flowering.— What  is  the  cause 
of  Violets  not  flowering  ; they  are  planted  in  stiff,  wet 
soil,  but  well  manured  ? — W.  M. 

As  a rule,  the  failure  of  Violets  to  flower  is  that  the 
rowth  is  crowded  or  not  sufficiently  strong.  Have  they 
een  divided  and  replanted  lately  ? The  best  roots  are 
those  that  are  grown  afresh  annually  from  runners 
planted  in  April  in  good  rich  ground,  tfiider  this  treat- 
ment the  right  kinds  will  bloom  abundantly  with  a little 
protection  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. — 
B.  C.  R. 

1518. — Top-dressing  for  Daffodils.— What  is 
the  beet  artificial  top-dressing  for  the  stronger  Daffodils 
planted  in  light  poor  soil  ? And  how  and  when  should  it 
be  applied  ?— Narcissus. 

***  The  best  thing  to  do  ivith  Daffodils  planted  in  light 
poor  soil  is  to  top-dress  them  with  some  better  soil  with 
which  a little  thoroughly  decayed  manure  has  been  mixed, 
and  the  sooner  this  is  applied  the  better.  Jf  artificial 
must  be  used  try  bone-dust  or  guano,  giving  a moderate 
dressing  of  it  now,  and  another  just  when  the  leaves  ate 
comiiu/  tip. 

1519. — Apples  for  market.— I have  a quantity  of 
Apples,  eating  and  otherwise,  of  this  season’s  gathering. 
Should  I sell  now  or  get  a higher  price  by  keeping  them 
until  after  Christmas? — Apples. 

*,*  Much  depends  upon  the  variety.  If  Blenheim 
Pippin  the  fruits  sell  well  now,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  wise 
to  dispose  of  such  season  kinas,  as  more  is  lost  in  storage 
and  decay  than  is  obtained  later  with  a wealth  of  impor- 
ted fruit  in  the  market.  Unless  we  know  the  varieties, 
size,  and  keeping  qualities,  it  is  difficult  to  advise.  Also 
much  depends  upon  the  means  of  storage. 

1520. — Pruning  W.  A.  Richardson  and  Grace 
Darling  Roses.— 1 have  just  planted  in  the  border  of 
a cold-house  W.  A.  Richardson  and  Grace  Darling  Roses. 
Can  I prune  them  in  the  same  way  as  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose?  Any  hints  on  their  culture  will  be  welcome.— 
Bertro. 

Foit  will  be  doing  quite  right  in  pruning  IF.  A. 
Richardson  after  the  same  lines  you  adopt  for  the  Gloire 
de  Dijon  ; but  Grace  Darling  is  altogether  a different  class 
ill  growth.  Do  not  prune  this,  except  in  spring,  and  then 
upon  the  lines  used  with  other  growers  not  classed  as 
climbers. 

1521. — Soil  for  Tomatoes.— I have  an  almost  un- 
limited supplv  of  soda  of  two  quite  different  kinds,  the  one 
a brown  clay,  and  the  other  a black,  rather  sandy  kind. 
I should  much  like  “ B C.  R.’s  ” opinion  as  to  which  is  the 
best  for  Tomato  growing  ?— Tomato. 

As  a rule.  Tomatoes  thrive  best  in  a light  and 
moderately  sandy  soil,  especially  if  there  be  plenty  of  fibre 
in  it,  and  a sufficient  proportion  of  potash,  ikc.  But  I 
have  grown  and  seen  excellent  crops  produced  in  quite  a 
stiff  or  clayey  loam— in  fact.  Tomatoes  can  be  grown  in 
almost  anything  short  of  actual  clay  or  sand.  It  is  more 
a matter  of  pure  water  and  its  use,  ventilation,  .feeding, 
and  treatment  generally  than  of  soil.—B.  C.  R. 

1522. — Treatment  of  Pilbert^trees.— Last  winter 
I cut  down  to  about  a foot  some  Filbert-trees  that  had 
grown  fully  20  feet  high.  There  is  now  a mass  of  young 
shoots  (perhaps  fifty)  having  shot  out  from  the  old  stools. 
How  do  you  advise  these  being  treated  ?— Beech. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  thin  the  young  shoots  of  this 
year's  growth,  only  leaving  suffeient  for  the  space  allotted 
them.  Select  the  strongest,  and  in  cutting  off  those  not 
required  cut  as  close  to  the  old  wood  as  possible,  so  as  to 
remove  all  eyes.  The  shoots  left  should  also  be  topped  at 
the  desired  height,  as  now  is  the  time  to  shape  the  trees. 
If  not  long  or  strong  enough  to  top  allow  another  year  s 
growth  after  thinning,  and  mulch  the  surface  of  me  soil 
with  rotten  manure  to  form  a strong  growth.  Filbeits 
repay  good  culture. — IF.  B. 

1523.  — Top-dressing  for  vinery  border.— 
Will  some  Grape-grower  tell  me  the  best  top-dressing  for 
inside  vinery  border,  made  from  the  garden  soil,  10  feet 
wide,  chalky  bottom?  I have  thought  phosphate,  potash, 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  or  night  soil,  or  both,  would  be  best. 
Arthur  Caknox. 

Top-dress  the  Vines  when  they  are  moving  next 
year.  To  do  so  now  whilst  at  rest  is  not  advisable.  The 
potash  is  a good  dressing,  but  not  advisable,  as  the  bordci 
being  made  with  poor  garden  soil  requires  different  food. 
It  would  be  better  to  dress  with  the  night  soil,  as  suggested, 
niizinj  it  with  good  Iocdu.  Rcifiovc  poor  or  jinc  surface, 
soil,  and  before  doing  so,  to  cniourage  surfarx  roots,  give 
two  dressings  of  Thompson's  Vine  Manure,  with  new  soil, 
one  in  March,  and  another  when  the  berries  are  set,  ui 
preference  to  those  manures  named.— W.  S. 

1524.  — Treatment  of  India-rubber-plant.— I 

shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  advise  me  about  the 
cultivation  of  the  India-rubber-plant  indoors?  I have  a 
fine  plant  which  has  been  injured  by  being  over-watered 
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In  the  summer.  The  decayed  parts  of  the  roots  have  been 
removed  and  the  plant  repotted,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  doing  well.  Any  hints  as  to  its  treatment  will  be 
w’elcomed  by — A Novice. 

“Novice"  will  find  that  time  is  required  to  establish 
a specimen  of  the  India-rubber  plant  (Ficus  elastica) 
after  it  has  got  out  of  health,  and  lost  a good  deal  of  its 
foliage,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  will  be  leafless.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  repot  in  a much  smaller  pot,  and 
encourage  netv  roots,  either  bg  bottom-heat  or  extra  top- 
heat.  In  the  spring  it  could  be  cut  down,  so  as  to  make  a 
bushg  specimen,  but  symmetrical  young  pkents  are  far 
the  best  for  the  house. 

1525. — Failure  of  Vines.— The  early  vinery  here, 
which  is  very  old,  and  has  been  regularly  forced,  has 
finished  good  crops  until  this  year;  but  this  year,  after  they 
were  thinned,  they  stopped  swelling,  the  leaves  withered 
and  fell  off,  and  the  Vines  were  thought  to  be  dead  ; but 
about  six  weeks  ago  they  began  to  grow.  The  house  is 
open  night  and  day.  The  variety  is  Black  Hamburgh, 
planted  outside. — 3.  T.  B. 

Your  Vines  doubtless  were  scalded  very  badly  owing 
to  instifiicient  ventilation,  the  roots  also  may  have  been 
dry  owing  to  last  season’s  drought  and  heat.  You  did  not 
state  if  red-spider  attacked  the.  Vines,  as  this  would  ruin 
the  foliage  and  stop  sivelUng.  Without  further  particulars 
it  is  difficult  to  give  the  true  cause.  Such  Vines  should 
not  be  forced  early  next  season,  but  examine  the  roots.  If 
too  low  down,  or  in  poor  soil,  careful  lifting  ^vould  be 
beneficial.  Crop  very  sparingly,  get  plenty  of  new  wood, 
and  maintain  a moist  atmosphere  during  growth.— 

r.  S. 

1526. — Mushrooms  failing.— Can  I expect  any 
return  from  some  Mushroom-beds  spawned  on  August  25th 
last,  there  being  no  signs  of  the  beds  bearing  ? Will  the 
beds  eventually  come  into  bearing — say,  February  or 
March?  Under  proper  management  they  should  be  in 
bearing  now,  but  I believe  the  manure  used  was  too 
decomposed.  The  beds  are  in  the  open,  7 yards  long  and 
2^  feet  high.  At  present  they  are  only  covered  with  hay. 
—A.  R.  D. 

The  beds  are,  no  doubt,  a total  failure,  as,  unless  the 
spawn  runsin  a few  weeks,  there  is  little  chance  of  success. 
Your  suggestion  is  doubtless  the  correct  one  as  to  failure, 
the  manure  being  too  wet  and  decayed  to  have  obtained 
the  best  results.  You  should  have  covered  the  surface 
with  warm  litter  when  spawned,  and  thus  raued  the 
temperature  foo'  a time.  The  small  amount  of  warmth 
at  spawning  woiUd  then  have  been  maintained.  Try 
iwxt  spring,  and  make  small  beds  in  preference  to  large 
ones,  and  thus  get  drier  materials.— W.  .S'! 

1527. — Roses  for  pots.— Will  you  please  name  12  Tea 
Rosea  tor  pots  in  12  .shades,  tor  forcing  if  needful,  for  button- 
holes ?— Tom.mt  Atkins. 

You  will  find  the  following  a pleasing  change  in 
colour  among  Tea  Hoses  suitable  for  button-holes  or 
bouquets.  I do  not  say  that  The  Bride  and  .some  others 
may  not  occasionally  come  too  large  for  a coat  flower,  but, 
yemerally,  you  will  fliut  them  of  .suitable  size  and  fairly 
constant  in  blooming.  All  of  the  shades  of  colours  are 
distinct,  but  I cannot  gointo  fulldescriptions ; if  you  need 
that  it  will  be  well  to  get  a descriptive  catalogue f rum  some 
nurseryman.  Yellows:  Isabella  Sprnnt,  Madame  Ilnste, 
and  Perle  des  .lardins.  Reds:  W.  F.  Bennett  (II.  T.). 
Whites:  Niphetos  and  The  Bride.  Apricots:  Madame 
Falcot  and  Sunset.  Sahnony-copper : Francisga  Kruger  and 
Anna  Ollivier.  Pinks : Souvenir  d’un  Ami  and  Catherine 
Mermet.  These  are  proved  sorts  and  good  growers  without 
being  coarse.  I have  not  named  climbers  like  IF.  A. 
Richardson  and  L’Idial,  but  they  are  good  for  button- 
holes.—P.  IT. 

1528.  - Winter-flowering  Begonias.  — Would 
you  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a few  winter-flowering 
Begonias,  and  the  best  time  to  propagate  from  cuttings  ? 
I should  also  be  glad  of  a little  information  concerning 
Begonia  semperflorens  ? — A Novice. 

B.  semperflorens  is  a good  winter-blooming  variety 
if  kept  in  a warm  house.  It  is  nut  a tuberous  variety  of 
the  ordinary  kind  now  so  much  grown  for  bedding  out,  but 
one  of  the  fleshy  stemmed  sorts  that  may  be  utilised  all  the 
year  round,  flowering  if  liberally  treated,  esjiecially  with 
heat  and  moisture.  The  best  time  to  propagate  by  cuttings 
is  in  April  or  May,  as  the  plants  then  get  all  the  bcnefit  of 
the  sum  mer  heat  to  grow  into  good  plants  ready  for  the 
next  winter  flowering.  Begonia  metallica  flowers  freely 
in  winter  if  kept  in  a temperature  of  GO  degs.,  and  the 
blooms  have  a fine  effect  in  contrast  with  its  metal-like 
foliage,  and  B.  semperflorenscompactanana  is  an  excellent 
kind  for  the  same  purpose ; in  fact,  there  are  a host  of 
summer-floivering  kinds  that  bloom  just  as  freely  in  the 
winter,  if  grown  as  young  plants  from  cuttings  in  spring, 
and  kept  in  heat  after  September. 


TO  COBRBSPONDHNTS. 

We  aheruld,  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take toforwa/rd  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

R.  IF.— Try  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s-road, 

Chelsea,  S.W. Subscriber,  Glavyford.—P\e&ae  say  the 

name  of  the  plant ; “scarlet”  is  rather  indefinite.  Send 

us  a shoot  in  bloom,  it  possible. Bessie  Dawson. — 'Try 

JMessrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King’s-road,  Chelsea.  You  will 

find  other  information  accompanying  the  illustration. 

B. — The  best  book  on  vegetables  is  “ The  Vegetable  Gar- 
den ” fJohn  Murray,  Albemarle-street,  London  J,  by  Messrs. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux,  of  Paris. H.  S.  Turner.— Many 

thanks  for  your  communication. Puzzle. — We  should 

think,  judging  from  the  size,  that  the  boiler  would  heatmore 
than  40  feet  or  50  feet  of  4-inch  piping.  This  quantity  j ou 

might  safely  put  it  on. A Subscriber  from  the  'First 

Number.— Vi rite  to  M.  Hochard,  Pierrefltte,  prfes  Paris, 

France,  and  he  will  send  you  his  list. Constant  Reader. 

—The  stove  mentioned  is  a very  good  one,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  advise  without  knowing  the  size  of  the  house. 

Cochran  & Co. — The  best  way  would  be  to  apply  to  one  of 

the  Covent  Garden-market  florists,  say  Dickson’s. 

Inquirer.— The  Tree-Carnation  differs  from  the  ordinary 
border  kind,  as  suggested  by  the  name,  byitsmore  “tree- 
like " growth— that  is,  it  is  taller.  The  plants  flower,  as 


a rule,  in  winter,  continuing  over  a long  season.  Of  course, 
if  you  asked  for  a “Tree-Carnation,"  the  florist  is  not 
justified  in  sending  a border  kind.  The  other  part  of  the 
question  we  have  put  in  the  “ Query  ” column. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Ecitob  of  Gabdbniss  Innns- 
TRATBD,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.—^.  B.—l,  Cattleya  lutea,  a very- 

old  species  but  seldom  met  with. F.  IF.  T.—l, 

Nephrodium  corymbiferum  ; 2,  Pteris  cretica  ; 3,  Please 
send  fertile  frond ; 4,  Peperoma  metallica  ; 5,  Cannot 

identify  the  Begonia. James  Troyen. — 1,  Lycaste 

Skinneri,  a good  coloured  variety ; 2,  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  all  fair  varieties,  but  nothing  out  of  the  common. 
IF.  George.— X,  Cypripedium  radiosum;  it  is  a hybrid 
form  between  C.  Lawrenceanuni  and  C.  Spicerianum  ; 2, 
C.  Cythere,  also  a hybrid,  with  C.  Spicerianum  for  one  of 
the  parents ; 3,  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  roseum.  We 
can  only  in  a measure  give  the  supposed  name  of  the  : 
Cypripediums,  because  it  is  very'  difficult  to  tell  them,  as 

tlieir  characters  are  not  well  defined. K.  R.  Wilton. — 1, 

It  looks  like  a Citrus,  but  please  send  a flower  or  fruit. 

Kentia. — Blandfordia  Ounninghami. R.  Johnson. — 1, 

Rhynchospermum  jasminoides  ; 2,  Please  send  in  flower ; 
3.  Godetias ; 4,  Annual  Lupine  ; 5,  Too  dried  up  ; 6, 

Annual  Scabious  ; 7,  Please  send  in  flower. Inquirer. — 

We  cannot  name  florists’  flowers,  as  they  differ  so  much  in 

various  stages  of  development. -4  IVovice. — 1,  Begonia 

floribunda ; 2,  B.  metallica ; 3,  B.  maculata. -IF.  C. 

Shaw,  Liverpool. — The  leaf  sent  is  that  of  the  Sycamore 
(Acer  pseudo-platanus).  Of  course,  the  tree  is  of  no  use 
for  the  conservatory. 

Names  of  fruit. — Inquirer. — 1,  Beurr6  d’Amanlis  ; 

2,  Beurr^  d'Anjou. R.  JoAnson.— Josephine  de  Malines. 

L.  B.  Pewsey. — Pear  Passe  Calebasse. R-  R.  S. — 

1 and  2,  Fruits  quite  rotten;  3,  Seckle. J.  Tinsley.— 

3,  Passe  Colmar ; 5,  Beurrb  Capiaumont ; 6,  Brown 

BeurrA  We  cannot,  unfortunately,  identify  the  re- 
mainder ; they  are  quite  out  of  character. 


Catalogues  received.— and  Selected  Chrys- 
anthemums.— D.  J.  Hill,  Pinerdale-road,  Plumstead-com- 
mon,  Kent.  


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

1529.— Cooking  Cardoons.— Will  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  way  of  cooking  and 
dressing  Cardoons  ? I have  two  splendid  lines  of  them 
that  have  been  earthed  up  for  two  months.  They  are  of  a 
good  size  and  white.  I dug  out  two  last  week,  and  they 
were  cooked  and  dressed  as  Artichokes  or  Seakale,  but 
they  were  not  used  owing  to  their  bitterness.  Will  yon 
please  tell  me  the  reason  of  this? — J.  T. 


AQUARIA. 

1530.— Treatment  of  gold-flsh.— Would  you 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  gold-fish  ? I have  three  of  them 
in  a small  glass  bowl  in  a sunny  window,  and  give  them  a 
little  sugar  every  day,  and  fresh  water  twice  a week.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  is  the  proper  treatment  for 
them?— J.  M.  M. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 
Cleaning  a fowl-house,  &c.  (J-)-— 

Does  the  house  smell  badly,  because  there  is 
little,  if  any,  ventilation  ? Or  is  the  floor  made 
of  wood  which  has  become  saturated  with  the 
moisture  from  the  Fowl’s  droppings  ? In  the 
first  place,  an  opening  should  be  made  near  the 
roof  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  foul  air  ; and  in 
the  second  case,  a remedy  is  forthcoming  by 
taking  up  the  soiled  boards  and  putting  a brick, 
stone,  or  concreted  floor  in  their  place.  With 
regard  to  temperature,  remember  it  is  a very  easy 
matter  to  make  a place  too  warm,  and,  conse- 
quently, unhealthy.  As  to  cleansing  the  house, 
I should  carefully  stop  up  every  crevice,  remove 
all  live  stock,  and  then  place  a pan  of  burning 
brimstone  upon  the  floor,  allowing  it  to  remain 
there  until  it  is  entirely  consumed.  The 
fumes  will  penetrate  every  crevice  where  insect 
vermin  would  be  likely  to  congregate,  and  every- 
thing of  this  kind  will  be  quickly  destroyed. 
As  soon  as  the  place  is  sweet  enough  to  enter  I 
should  brush  down  the  sides  and  roof,  and  give 
it  another  lime-washing.  I have  no  fear,  then, 
it  will  be  healthy  enough  for  anything,  especially 
if  the  precautions  above  recommended  are  duly 
observed. — D. 

Points  of  a silver  Hamburgh  Fowl 

(E.  B.).  — The  following  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  Hamburgh  cock  : Comb, 
square  at  front,  tapering  nicely  into  a long 
spike,  full  of  points  (by  no  means  plain),  firmly 
and  evenly  set  on  the  head  ; face,  red  ; ears,  to 
be  moderate  in  size,  round  as  possible,  and  clear 
white  ; legs,  leaden-blue  ; carriage,  graceful ; 
plumage,  very  profuse.  The  general  character- 
istics .yf  the  hen  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Ham- 


burgh Club  standard  ; but,  briefly  speaking,  she 
resembles  the  cock,  making  allowance  for  the 
difference  of  sex.  In  colour  the  cock  is  silver 
spangled — that  is,  he  has  a clear  silvery-white 
ground,  every  feather  tipped  or  spangled  ; 
the  breast,  bold  as  possible,  but  showing  the 
spangle  ; the  bars  of  the  wing,  regular  and  bold  ; 
neck,  back,  and  saddle,  nicely  tipped  ; bow,  well 
marked  (by  no  means  cloudy,  brown,  or  massy), 
the  back  to  be  as  green  as  possible.  In  hens 
the  white  should  be  clear  and  silvery  ; the 
spangles  large,  green  as  possible  ; distinct  and 
clear.  In  judging,  a perfect  bird  should  receive 
100  points,  distributed  as  follows  : Comb,  ten  ; 
face  and  earlobes,  five  each  ; colour,  ten  ; sym- 
metry and  carriage,  ten  ; the  remaining  sixty 
points  are  allotted  to  the  marking,  thus — neck 
hackle,  ten  ; back  and  .saddle,  ten  ; wing — 
viz.,  bow,  bars,  and  steppings,  fifteen;  breast 
and  thighs,  ten  ; tail,  fifteen.  The  querist 
should  visit  some  good  show,  with  the  standard 
of  excellence  in  hand,  and  note  very  carefully 
the  plumage  and  general  appearance  of  the 
prize-winners.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a correct 
Judgment  can  be  best  formed. — D. 

How  to  ascertain  the  age  of  Fowls 

(Constant  Reader). — It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  tell  the  age  of  hens  with  any  certainty 
after  they  are  eighteen  months  old.  Soon 
after  the  pullets  reach  the  age  of  a year  they 
begin  to  assume  an  adult  look,  and  during  the 
following  summer  it  is  not  easy  for  a stranger 
to  distinguish  them  at  a glance  from  hens  at  least 
a year  their  seniors.  Rough  legs  are  a tolerably 
sure  sign  of  age,  the  legs  of  young  birds  being 
generally  very  smooth.  Another  clue,  though 
not  an  infallible  one,  is  the  time  of  year  at  which 
a Fowl  moults.  As  a rule,  birds  moult  later  every 
year,  so  that  if  a hen  changes  her  feathers  early 
in  the  autumn  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
she  was  hatched  the  previous  year.  Again, 
Fowls  get  lighter  in  colour  as  their  years 
increase.  And,  lastly,  in  old  birds  there 
is  an  absence  of  that  sprightliness  common 
to  youth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  thej'  carry 
that  appearance  of  age  which  ought  not  to 
deceive  even  a novice  at  poultrj'-keeping.  I 
have  long  held  the  opinion — based  on  practice 
— that  in  cases  where  the  Fowls  receive  that 
attention  they  deserve,  whether  from  the 
owner  or  an  ordinary  attendant,  there  ought  to 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  distinguishing  one 
bird  from  anot  her,  even  thougli  they  may  be  all 
of  one  breed,  and  so  carefully  bred  that 
they  resemble  each  other  like  Peas  in  a pod. 
This  is  an  easier  task  than  most  people 
imagine.  The  breeder  should  keep  a careful 
record  of  his  poultry,  and  at  a certain  date — 
say  the  first  of  January  in  every  year— should 
take  stock.  He  may  either  group  the  birds 
according  to  their  ages,  thus — 12  pullets  and 
2 cockerels  rising  a year  old,  12  hens  and 
2 cocks  rising  two  years,  and  so  on  ; or,  which 
I think  to  be  the  best  plan,  describe  each  bird 
separately.  The  latter  system  should  be  always 
adopted  when  pure-bred  birds  are  kept.  The 
owner  then  knows  what  stock  he  has  to  work 
with,  and  as  he  reduces  or  adds  to  that  stock 
he  should  make  an  entry  to  that  effect  in  his 
stock  book.  This  attention  to  matters  of 
detail  will  make  him  take  a greater  interest  in 
the  birds  themselves,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  he  is  able  to  recognise  each  bird  in  his 
flock,  for  no  two  Fowls  are  so  exactly  alike  as  to 
baffle  identification.  If  “ A Constant  Reader  ” 
will  in  future  act  upon  these  suggestions  he  will 
not,  I think,  have  cause  to  regret  it,  for  the 
knowledge  gained  will  enable  him  to  sell  off  his 
old  stock  at  any  time  without  being  visited  with 
those  twinges  of  conscience  that  tell  one  he  has 
sent  to  execution  birds  which  would  have  done 
him  good  service  in  the  future  had  he  been  more 
patient.  I am  aware  that  there  are  cases  where 
the  attention  to  which  I have  referred  cannot, 
for  various  reasons,  be  given.  Here,  again,  there 
is  a remedy.  Let  all  birds  of  the  same  year 
carry  a small  piece  of  twisted  wire  round  one 
leg.  The  wire  is  sufficient,  but  a small  tin 
plate  may  be  attached  to  the  wire  if  considered 
necessary,  and  would  not  be  too  heavy  to  annoy 
the  bird.  Some  poultry- keepers  mark  their 
Fowls  in  the  web  of  the  wing  with  a small  red- 
hot  wire.  The  pain  is  said  to  be  but  momentary, 
and  the  mark  is  indelible.  But  whatever  plan 
be  adopted,  the  birds  of  the  same  year  must  be 
all  marked  alike,  and  a register  kept,  or  the 
labour  will  be  all  thrown  away.— D. 
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W.  COOPER,  Ltd 

Nurseries:  The  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  x. and  HANWOKTH 

BULB,  STBAWBSRBY,  and  CHRYSANTHEMUM  LISTS  BOW  READY,  POST  FREE. 

Bulb  Collections-Prom  Is.  6d.  to  £.2  2s.  Carriage  Paid. 

s^»:boxa.Xji  x'ss.Txx'xr  c^xto'x'.^tiotws. 


HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDERS, 

,,  HEAD  OFFICE-755,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Nurseries:  The  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  Kingdom,  FELTHAId  and  HANWORTH. 


APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  CHERRIES 

MILLIONS  TO  CLEAR. 

Good  Robust  Trees,  from  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  high,  includin-^  all  the 
very  best  varieties,  can  be  trained  to  any  sh.ape  either  for 
covering  walls,  Standards,  or  Pyramids,  &c..  Is.  each  • 
3 for  2s.  9d. ; 6 for  5s. ; 12  for  9s.  lid. 

Ditco,  ditto,  ditto,  to  fruit  next  year.  Is.  4d.  each  ; 3 for 
3s.  6d. : 6 for  6s. ; 12  for  11s. 

Dw.arf  and  Horizontal-trained  Trees,  for  walls,  espaliers.  &c.. 
from  Is.  Gd.  to  5s.  each. 


S3PUCJX-A.X.  OX’X'EX?,  OS’ 

1 RTMUXA  (Single).  Various  colours,  very  large  flowers,! 
assorted  shades  of  colour,  from  pure  white  to  scarlet, 
of  small  pots.  Is.  6d.  per  doz..  free. 

CINh.RARIA  HYBEIDA.  Special  line  to  help  out  our 
enormous  stock.  Grand  Exhibition  Prize  strain,  produc- 
ing^ a most  charming  variety  of  colours,  warranted  to  give 
satisfaction  ; strong  plants,  out  of  3-inch  pots.  Is.  9d  per 
doz  ; 13s.  6d.  per  100.  free. 

Ditto,  transplanted,  Is.  2d.  per  doz. ; 2s.  for  2 doz.,  free. 

Extraordinary  Value  in  the  Best  Creepers, 

For  covering  walls,  treUis-work,  &o. 

creeper  (Ampelopsis 
Veitchi),  with  foliage  turning  a very  rich  deep  crimaou 
in  late  autumn  ; plant  now  ; self-clinging,  with  about  3 ft 
of  growth  out  of  5-in.  pots;  5s.  per  doz.,  free.  Stronger 

•D  A ^ growth,  7s.  6d.  per  doz.,  free. 

PASSi^FIiORA  CCERULEA  (Blue  Passion-flower).  

First-rate  climber  for  outside  walls,  &c.,  greenhouses 
and  c®nservatories,  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  high,  out  of  small 
pots,  3s.  per  doz.,  20s.  per  100,  free. 

I^itbo^Larger  plants,  out  of  5-in  pots,  3 ft.  to  6ft.,  5a.  per  doz., 

PASSIFBORA  GRANDTFLORA.-Larger  flower  than  P. 
coerulea  and  more  vigorous  grower,  most  useful  for  trellis- 
^ 3s.  per  doz.  ; 20s.  per  100,  free. 

COOPFllS  Collection  of  CHOICE  FERNS,  foliage  plants 
Mosses,  &c.,  specially  selected  for  greenhouse,  room  table' 
and  window  decoration,  selected  from  the  following  varie- 
ties : Aspleniums,  Adiantums  (Maiden-hair).  Gymno- 


Standards,  trained,  well  developed,  fine  trees,  best  varieties. 
I yramids,  splendid  stuff,  leading  kinds,  Is.  to  5s.  each. 
Standards,  hne  well-rooted  trees,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  Cd. 

APRICOTS,  PEACHES,  NECTARINES. 

ch  j Best  varieties,  in  finest  possible  condition. 

Standard  trained,  5s.  to  10s.  each. 

Dwarf  fan  trained,  3s.  to  6s.  each 
R A.SPBERRIES,  finest  sorts. 

gooseberries  and  CURRANTS,  leading  kinds.  3 for  Is.; 

b tor  Is.  9d.  ; 12  tor  3s. 


MARECHAL  NIELS-  Holding  the  finest  stock  in  the 
kingdom  of  this  lovely  climbing  Rose  (especially  for  roof  and  iv.ills  of  freeiihouses  and 
conservatories)  we  would  strongly  advise  our  nuiiieroiig  ainateur  customers  "^  01“^ 
their  orders  and  plant  soon  to  ensure  a heavy  crop  of  flowers  next  spriiio-  Fine  sti-omi- 
plants  111  large  pots,  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  high,  2s.  3d.  each,  2J.s.  per  doz.,  F o r”-  extra  .'rami 
large  plants  111  large  pots,  8 ft.  to  9 ft.,  3s.  Cd.  each,  3Cs.  per  doz  F OR  ' ° 

GRAPE  VINES  I — Black  Alicante,  Black  Hambro  Buckland’s 

Sweetwater,  Foster's  Seedling,  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling,  iladresfield  Court  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  stout  canes,  5 ft.  to  G ft.  long,  2s.  each,  three  for  5s.  Gd.,  F.O.R  * 


STOCSS:.- 

grammas  (Gold  and  Silver  Ferns),  Isolepig,  Polypodiimi, 
Pteris  serrulata.  cristata,  and  tremiila,  Aralias,  Grevilieas, 
Nephrolepis,  Selagmellas,  strong  plants  out  of  small  pots. 
Is.  bd.  per  doz.,  3s.  per  doz.,  and  5s.  per  doz.,  free. 

Hardy  Spring  Blooming  Plants  /or  Present  Planting. 

Smaller  quantities  supplied  at  proportionate  prices.  Orders 
of  100  and  upwards  carriage  free. 

WALLFLOWERS,  Harbinger,  single,  early-flowering,  rich 
deep-scarlet,  2s.  per  100.  Large  transplanted  plants, 
very  bushy,  6s.  per  100. 

, , Belvoir  Castle,  dwarf,  early  bloomer,  light  golden  yellow, 
2s.  per  100.  Large  bushy  transplanted  plants,  very 
strong.  Gs.  per  100. 

,,  Double  German,  very  strong  plants  of  this  dwarf  compact 
variety,  bushy  transplanted  stuff,  producing  fine 
massive  spikes  of  most  beautiful  double  flowers,  7s.  6d. 
per  100. 

SINGLE  PYRETHRUMS,  saved  from  the  best-named 
varieties,  producing  large  quantities  of  most  beautiful 
nosers  m all  shades  of  colour,  ranging  from  white  to 
crimson,  2s.  6d  per  100. 

DOUBLE  DAISY  (Beilis  pereunis),  mixed  colours,  invaluable 
for  borders  and  edgiugs,  3s.  per  100. 

FOXGLOVE  (finest  spotted),  excellent  for  shrubberies,  &c  , 
masses  or  back  borders,  3s. 
per  lUU.  I 

CANTERBURY  BELLS  (mixed),  well-known  hardy  plants,  I 
all  the  best  colours,  single  and  double,  indispensable  I 
tor  mixed  borders.  4s.  per  100.  I 


ASP ARAGUS,  extra  strong  for  forcing,  lOs.  to  12s.  100. 
SEAKALE,  extra  strong  forcing,  12s.  to  15s.  100. 
RHUB.ARB,  good  roots,  leading  sorts,  6d.  to  Is.  each. 

All  the  above  carefully  packed  on  rail. 

Strawberry  Plants!  Strawberry  Plants! 

Am  immense  simek,  comprising  all  the  best  and  most  popular 
y Pliint  now.  2s.  6d.  per  100 ; 21s.  per 

1.000.  tree. 


-PLANTS  FOR  WINTER  BLOOMING. 

SWEET  tVILLTAM,  all  the  best  varieties,  very  popular  and 
pretty^  plant,  should  have  a place  in  every  garden,  4s. 

yk'orous,  bushy,  transplanted  plants,  extra  strong. 
7s.  bd.  per  100. 

GEUM,  double  scarlet,  vigorous,  healthy  plants,  covered  with 
pretty  small  red  flowers,  2s.  6d.  per  100. 

PANSIES,  for  spring  blooming.— We  have  asplendid  selection 
ot  these  most  popular  spring  flowers,  in  all  shades  of 
colour,  seifs,  spotted,  and  blotched,  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

AQUILEGIA  COLUMBINE,  strong  mixed  seedlings  em 
bracing  all  the  finest  shades  of  colour,  will  flower  pro- 
fusely  m early  spring,  very  useful  for  cutting,  Is.  Gd.  per 
doz.,  lOs.  per  100. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  LEUCANTHEMUM,  strong  seed- 
lings, producing  in  immense  quantities  large  pure-white 
flower?  of  great  size,  much  esteemed  for  room  decoration. 
2s.  per  doz.,  12s.  per  100. 

LYCHNIS  CHALCEDONICA,  immense  heads  of  single 
scarlet  flowers,  invaluable  for  rockeries  aud  borders 
strong  plants,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  10a.  per  100. 

SAPONARIA  OCYMOIDES,  strong  seedlings  of  this  ever- 
green trailing  perennial,  which  in  early  spring  is  smothered 
with  bright  rose-coloured  flowers,  3s.  per  100. 

PENTSTKMONS.— Strong  vigorous  seedlings  from  best 
named  varieties,  blooming  abundantly  from  May  onwards 
Very  valuable  for  cutting  and  general  decorative  pur- 
poaes,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  10a.  per  100. 


THE  IRISH  ROSES. 

I C3  xs:  S O KT  S ’ 
WORLD-FAMED  OOLLEOTION. 

bpecial  offer  of  13  strong  plants,  superb  varieties,  our 
selection,  for  lOs. 

Carriage  free  for  cash  icith  order. 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  the  most  complete  published,  free 
on  application. 

ALEX.  DICKSON  & SONS, 

Newtownards.  Co.  Down. 

WHINHAM’S  Industry  GOOSEBERRIES. 

—A  rapid  grower,  an  enormous  cropner,  double  the 
produce  of  any  other  variety.  3-year-old  ‘pl.ants,  strong, 
bd.  per  dozen  ; 4-year-old  plants,  in  line  bearing  condition, 
bs.  per  dozen ; 2 years’  rooted  cuttings,  2s.  per  dozen.  Carriage 
paid  for  cash  with  order  for  quantities  of  not  less  than  one 
dozen.-JO.SEPH  ROBSON  & SON,  The  Nurseries.  Hexham 

HHR  Y SAHTHEM  UMS.  — New  Illustrated: 
Descriptive,  and  Priced  Catalogue  of  all  best  varieties  in 
commerce  now  ready,  post  free,  two  stamps.— R.  OWEN, 
Castle-hill,  Maidenhead. 


IEl,OS3ES^. 

460,000  Dwarf  Roses  to  be  almost  given  away. 

.411  strong  healthy  Dwarf  Bushes  with  good  roots,  which  will  give  good  Displ.ay  of  Bloom 
Cash  returned  if  unsatisfactory  in  any  way. 

3 for  Is.  9d.,  G for  2s.  9d.,  12  for  5s.,  60  for  20s.,  100  for  35g.,  1,000  for  £15. 

VERY  BEST  VARIETIES.  ALL  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


"CT  rsy  C3  sac  s xr  t.  -b=r  ga  „ 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES  EVERY  DAY 
5,000  LOTS  SOLD  WEEKLY. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

r?  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 

W and  fa8,  Cheapside,  London,  K.C.,  EVERY  DAY  at  12 
large  consi^meuts  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus! 
and  other  Bulbs,  received  direct  from  Holland.  Commissions 
carefully  executed  for  those  unable  to  attend.  Goods  packed 
and  forwarded  to  all  parts. 

Sixpence  in  stamps  remitted  to  the  Auctioneers,  as  above, 
wiU  ensure  a supply  of  Catalogues  for  12  sales. 

— Sales  of  Plants  every  Monday  and  Thursday ; 
Orchids  every  Friday. 


^TJ5W  CHR\i  SANTHKAIUA18. — 90  var,  of  ^93 

n n ^4?*^  elf®-”?-  Exmouth,  Col.  Smith,  E,  Prass 

G.  C.  Schwabe  D.  Shea,  Mrs.  Amies,  Mrs.  Hubbock,  Pres 
Smith,  Pres.  Borel,  Tribune,  W.  G.  Newitt,  B.  Hirsch,  Wh 
L.  Boehmer.  Cuttings,  4d.  each  ; set.  3s.  Gd.  C.  Blick,  G. 
Wedding,  G Childs,  Mme.  Ch.  Molin,  Th.  Rey,  Primrose 
League,  Yellow  Avalanche,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward.  Cuttings.  Cd 
each;  srt,  4s.,  post  free.-H.  WOOLMAN,  Acock's-green 
Birmingham. 


PjHRISTMAS  ROSES,  Crown  Imperials, 

Orange),  3s.  Gd.  : Calystegia,  new 
Carnation-flowered  climber  ; rare  double  Colchicum,  double 
t uberoses,  2s.  Gd. ; double  Primroses,  Is.  8d.  dozen,  free.— 
Mk.  lane.  .Sydenham,  Belfast. 

nORDER  CARNATIONS.— Strong,  rooted 

VI  1 free,  includes  Germania,  Reynolds 

Hole,  King  of  Crimsons,  Raby,  Mrs.  Muir.  Gaiety,  and  other 
^od  varieties.  Catalogue  free.— GEO.  ANDREWS,  Padgate 
Nurseries,  Warrington. 

100  000  ®'^^U^P'PPEES  of  all  kinds  will 

A u ’ ^ ^ beSoIdhy  Auction  at  Perry-hill,  Cliffe,  near 

Rooheswr,  Kent,  on  November  28.  Important  Clearance 
Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had.— PROTHEROE  & MORRIS 
C/heapside,  London. 

X>0  I7ST O'JC  T"03R,«3t-:ESM7' I T 

TIDY’S  IMPROVED  SPREADER  (Protected) 

bupersedes  all  others.  I'll  any  size  pot.  Can  be  carried  in 
vest  pocket.  Sample  one,  post  free,  Gd. ; dozen,  5s.  6d. 

W . E^TIDY,  Brockhainpton  Nurseries,  Havant,  Hants. 

T)URE  ROULTRY  MANURE,  equal  to  the  best 

guano,  3s.  Gd.  cwt.,  £3  ton.  Carriage  paid  on  four  tons. 
As  sold  to  several  large  growers  of  exhibition  produce.  Bags 
included,  bt.  Leonard’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ringwood,  Hants. 


DUTCH  BULBS.  DUTCH  BULBS. 

M^’  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUCTION 

at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King-street,  Covent  Garden, 
^r’  first-class  consignments  of  choice 

Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  and  other  Bulbs, 
arriving  daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland,  in  the  finest 
possible  condition. 

, On  view  mornjngs  of  Sale  and  Catalo^es  had. 

PLOTS  OF  FREEHOLD 
LAND  at  HEADLEY,  HANTS,  near  Haslemere  ; 110  Plots 
at  .South  Wonston,  near  Winchester ; valuable  Estate  at 
vyest  ilanningfield,  Kasex,  comprising  345  acres  of  first- 
class  land,  together  with  3 well-arranged  Homesteads, 
2 Dwe  hng-houses,  and  5 Cottages;  also  Gentleman’s 
Lreeho.d  House  at  St.  Leonards-on-sea. 

MR.  H.  J.  E.  BRAKE  will  OFFER  the  above 

nn  ‘^®  Tokenhoiise  Yard,  London, 

on  TiiURSDAy,  29th  November,  1894,  at  2 o’clock  precisely, 
m lots  of  1 to  160  acres,  and  plots  20  by  200  feet.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  lots  will  be  sold  absolutely  without  reserve. 
^Particulars  of  the  Auctioneer,  F^r^ojW.jlants. 


PEARCE  & HEATLEV 

WINTER  GARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES, 

&c.,  &c., 

IN  ALL  STYI.es. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.  Surveys  made. 

12  II  i?  D Q Of  all  makes  and  sizes  supplied 
B ■—  Bn  Si  and  fixed  at  the  cheapest  rates. 

GREENHOUSES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES.-4  ft  by  3 ft.,  18s. 

“HOLLOWAY"  BOILER 

and  4-inch  Pipes,  from  55s, 

BEST  WORK  ONLY. 

Hundreds  “Genuine”  Testimonials. 

” HoUington,  Newbury. — Dear  Sirs, — I enclose  cheque  for 
account.  I shall  be  pleased  to  recommend  you.  I think 
your  work  is  thoroughly  up  to  what  you  describe  it,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  is  not  always  the  case  with  some  manufac- 
turers.—Yours  truly,  W.  Ridley.” 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  3 stamps.  List  free. 
BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


A.  P.  JOHNSON, 
Wilmington,  Hull. 

Lean-to.  No.  18 


Span.  No.  17. 

Pc.  Ft.  £ s.  Ft.  Ft. 

15  by  8.. 10  10  15  by  8..  8 14 

20  by  10.  .14  8 25  by  10.. 14  7 

30  by  12.. 21  7 20  by  12.  14  7 

35  by  14.. 27  14  30  by  12,  19  0 

Greenhouses  of  the  best  con- 
struction, with  glass  cut  to  size.  No.  28.— Cucumber  iVame, 
9ft.  by  4ft.,  glazed  and  painted,  £2.  Car.  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Price  Lists  post  free 


HDT-WATER  APPARATUS  FDR 
DIL.  Price  18s.  6d. 

Complete  with  Lamp,  to  burn  12 
hours.  Gas  Conservatory  Boilers 
and  Apparatus  in  variety. 

G.  SHREWSBURY, 
"Ualda  " vVorks,  Station-road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

P7ING  frame  GARDEN  HANDLIGHTk; 

^ cheapest  ever  offered.  Send  for  Price  List.  200  dozen 
Cap  Glasses,  clearing  at  16s.  dozen.— BARNES  & CO., 
Manufacturers,  54,  Stapleton-road,  Bristol. 


BROOKS’  IRON  CARDEN  STAKES 

are  the  neatest  and  (durability  considered)  cheapest  stake 
you  can  use.  From  4d.  to  6s.  per  dozen.  All  orders  (with 
cash)  of  5s.  value  and  upwards  delivered  free  to  any  railway- 
station  in  British  Isles.  Send  for  circular  to— JOHN 
BROOKS,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Intending  purchasers  should  send  for  our  Illustrated 
Price  List  of  Greenhouses,  iitc.,  complete  from  48s..  post  free. 
2 stamps.— S.  HARTLEY  & CO.,  Horticultural  Builders, 
Valley-street,  Windhill,  Shipley,  Yorkshire. 

T IGHT  WATERPROOF  SHFFTS,  6 ft,  long, 

•Ll  3 ft.  wide,  2s.  6d. ; or  6 ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide,  5s. ; very 
strong,  with  brass  eyelet-holes,  cost  four  times  the  money. 
Post  free  from— HY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Government  Con- 
tractor.  Rye. 

DCCaUll/PQ  — Catalogue  of  improved  Hive  and 
Dtt  nilf  tWi  Appliances,  with  drawings  and 
prices  free. -GEO.  NEIGHBOUR&SONS,  127,HighHolborn, 
W.O.  Established  1815.  N.B. — Vide  Geo.  Neighbour  & Son's 
Advt.  in  Gardening,  April  to  July.  

"^lOLIN,  Bow,  Case,  and  accessories  For  Sale. 

^ y*°J**^  ^^3  beautiful  ringing  tone.  Very  fine,  full-size 

model.  18s.  6d.  the  lot.  Exceptional  bargain,  but  must 
sell.  Approval  with  pleasure,  — FRANCIS,  Florist,  27, 
Tower-street,  Ipswich. 


QAEDENI^TG  ILLESTEATED 


No.  821.— Vot,  XVI.  Founded  by  W.  RoUnson,  Author  of  "The  English  Flower  Barden."  DECEMBER  1,  1894. 
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SIMPLE  WAYS  OF  USING  HARDY 
BULBS. 

Many  hardy  bulb.s  are  used  in  too  formal  a way 
in  gardens,  and  many  beautiful  things  only 
dotted  on  the  rockery  or  border  may  be  planted 
in  bold  clumps  and  masses  in  positions  usually 
left  bare.  A well-planted  garden  of  spring 
bulbous  flowers  is  as  pretty  as  anything  one  can 
get  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  only  in 
large  gardens  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bulbs  can  be  planted,  but  we  want  to  get  away 
from  the  set  pattern  style,  not  confining  the 
selection  merely  to  a few  Hyacinths  or  Tulips, 
each  variety  repeated  until  one  tires  of  the  colour. 
In  the  parks  we  notice  that  the  finest  kinds  for 
colour  are  boldly  massed,  and  this  is  necessary  to 
get  an  effect  in  a large  place,  but  even  here  the 
arrangement  could  be  more  varied  by  planting 
the  bulbs  in  beds  with  other  things,  as  Forget- 
me-nots  or  rising  from  a carpet  of  mossy  Saxi- 
frage. Trumpet,  Poets’s,  or  other  forms  of  Nar- 
cissi make  delightful  pictures  used  in  this  way,  or 
in  small  beds  filled  v/ith  distinct  kinds.  In  my 
visits  to  gardens  I have  made  note  of  effects 
that  if  carried  ont  more  largely  would  alter  the 
place  for  the  better.  It  is  a good  thing  to  plant, 
for  instance,  at  the  foot  of  standard  Rliododen- 
d.rons  and  other  shrubs,  the  blue  Scilla  bifolia, 
S.  sibirica,  Muscaris,  in  variety,  getting  the 
more  richly  coloured  kinds,  Chionodoxas,  the 
Star-flower  (Triteleia  uniflora),  and  Bulbocodium 
vernum.  Good  association  of  colour  is  got  by 
making  freer  use  of  the  little  Winter  Aconite. 
It  is  strange  that  tliis  common  bulb  is  so  little 
planted  in  gardens,  although  few  things  are 
prettier  on  a bright  winter  or  early  spring  day 
than  a colony  of  the  yellow  flowers  in  their 
quaint  collar  of  green  leaves.  If  Eranthis 
cilicica  proves  later  in  blooming,  as  it  appears  to 
be  so  far,  one  con  get  a succession  to  prolong 
the  display.  ° 

In  every  suitable  spot,  bare  corners,  surfaces 
of  beds,  and  wherever  bulbs  are  likely  to 
succeed  they  should  be  planted,  and  it  is  this 
phase  of  spring  gardening  that  is  delightful  to 
all ; neither  is  it  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
who  have  unfortunately  no  broad  acres  in  which 
to  plant  the  Dafifodil.  The  little  Tenby  Daffodil, 
the  most  exquisite  in  shape  of  the  family, 
looks  charming  planted  amongst  the  shrubby 
Potentilla  fruticosa,  and  some  may  easily  extend 
this  form  of  spring  gardening  by  planting  the 
margins  of  beds  filled  with  Kalmias,  Rhododen- 
drons, hardy  Azaleas,  and  similar  shrubs,  and 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  flowers  would  be  in 
fine  contrast.  It  is  really  in  a way  extending 
boldly  massing  Lilies  amongst 
shrubs,  and  by  treating  the  humbler  bulbs  in 
the  same  style  the  year  is  fairly  encircled  with 
bloom.  In  the  wilder  spots  naturalise  Daffo- 
dils, Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Leucojums,  and  Ane- 
mones. 

The  bedding-out  system  of  treating  bulbs  is 
well  enough  under  certain  conditions,  but  it 
may  be  carried  too  far,  even  if  the  various 
kinds  are  selected  carefully  as  to  colour. 
Nothing  is  prettier  than  some  old-fashioned 


border  of  bulbs,  and  notes  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  recording  fine  examples  of  such 
features.  Many  an  English  garden  might  be 
beautified  cheaply  if  the  broad  border  that 
skirts  many  a high  red-bricked  wall  were  taken 
advantage  of.  Almost  every  old  English  garden 
possesses  such  a border,  wherein  the  Daffodil  in 
particular  is  at  home.  It  is  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  surroundings,  and  one  may  get  a good 
collection  of  varieties  without  displaying  any 
trace  of  botanical  arrangement  by  planting  a 
bold  clump  or  clumps  of  each  kind,  keeping  the 
sections  distinct.  This  reminds  me  of  the  bor- 
der in  Kew  Gardens,  which  is  backed  with  a high 
red-bricked  wall,  and  in  the  spring  this  is  gay 
with  colour  for  many  weeks  with  the  succession 
of  Daffodils,  the  sulphur-yellow  N.  pallidus 
praecox  being  among  the  first  to  expand. 
This  border  is  sown  with  annuals  in  a free,  bold 
way  in  spring,  and  these  make  broad  masses  of 
colour  during  the  summer,  the  growth  spreading 
on  to  the  Grass.  If  fewer  Daffodils  were  planted 
hardy  perennials  could  be  cautiously  interposed 
to  prevent  disturbing  the  bulbs. 

A very  pleasing  edging  of  bulbs  I saw  last 
spring  made  an  appropriate  finish  to  a broad  bed, 
and  the  edging  was  made  up  of  the  dwarfer 
Narcissi,  N.  minimus  and  N.  nanus,  mixed  with 
Chionodoxa  Luciliae  and  Snowdrops,  as  N.  nanus 
blooms  a little  later  than  the  other  and  provides 
a succession.  Taken  separately,  these  miniature 
Narcissi,  so  to  speak,  are  not  of  much  account 
for  effect,  but  massed  together  with  other  bulbs 
for  contrast  they  are  bright  and  effective.  The 
Scilla  bifolia  looks  well  mixed  with  the  spring 
Snowflake,  and  many  other  happy  ways  of 
associating  bulbs  could  be  named.  One  soon 
learns  how  to  get  pretty  effects  either  by  seeking 
suggestions  in  other  gardens,  or  trying  experi- 
ments. By  doing  this  many  very  suitable  spots 
for  bulb  growing  may  be  made  use  of,  such  as 
the  base  of  frames  or  plant  houses.  One  of  the 
finest  masses  of  colour  I saw  early  in  the 
autumn  of  1893  was  the  Belladonna  Lily  in  a 
narrow,  sunny,  light  border  skirting  a hot  house. 
But  in  the  majority  of  gardens  such  a position 
would  have  been  either  left  bare  or  filled  with  un- 
suitable things.  One  can  extend  this  kind  of 
planting  to  almost  any  degree,  filling  small  beds 
on  the  turf  with  various  bulbs.  In  one  can  be 
planted,  for  instance,  the  Snake’s-head  Fritillary 
(F.  Meleagris),  a delightful  flower,  and  very 
elegant.  There  is  quite  a series  of  colours  in 
the  drooping  flowers,  ranging  from  creamy- 
white  to  purple,  with  finely  tessellated  and 
mottled  forms,  quaint  and  interesting.  It  can 
be  planted  on  the  Grass  if  this  is  mown  late, 
but  it  is  as  a flower  for  use  in  the  garden  proper 
I recommend  it,  just  as  the  showy  Tulipa  Greigi 
may  be  treated. 

Writing  of  Tulips  reminds  me  also  of  the 
beauty  of  the  species,  which  it  is  a pleasure  to  see 
are  getting  more  popular  in  gardens.  They  are 
more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  Dutch  kinds, 
but  it  is  worth  the  extra  outlay  to  get  the  finer 
kinds  for  colour.  T.  macrospeila  is  a glorious 
form,  the  flowers  crimson  or  deep  carmine  in 
colour,  bold,  large,  and  borne  on  sturdy  scapes. 

T.  elegans  is  superb,  either  planted  in  a small 
bed  or  massed  together  in  larger  quantities. 
The  flowers  are  intense  crimson,  the  segments 


tapering  gradually  to  a point,  where  they  reflex 
in  a characteristic  way.  Rather  later  than  this 
is  T.  fulgens,  the  flowers  rich  crimson,  especially 
in  the  sun,  when  they  seem  to  glow  with  colour. 
T.  retroflexa,  yellow,  has  reflexed  segments. 
T.  spathulata,  T.  acuminata,  T.  Golden  Eagle, 
yellow,  margined  with  crimson,  and  T.  Picotee 
are  all  fine  kinds.  The  last-mentioned  is 
exquisite,  the  flowers  white,  with  a margin  of 
carmine-rose  to  the  segments. 

One  class  of  bulbous  plants  not  made  enough 
of  in  gardens  is  the  Erythronium  (the  Dog’s- 
tooth  Violet).  It  is  delightful  planted  thickly 
at  the  base  of  standard  Roses  or  Rhododendrons, 
and  by  the  margins  of  beds  filled  with  shrubs. 
Here  it  is  quite  at  home,  and  colonies  may  be 
established  on  the  rockery.  The  soil  should  be 
moist  and  peaty,  hence  in  the  case  of  the 
American  shrubs  suitable  conditions  are  already 
provided.  There  are  many  beautiful  varieties, 
the  petals  broader  than  in  the  type,  and  the 
colours  range  from  pure  white  to  deep  purple, 
the  names  as  a rule  indicating  the  distinctive 
shades.  The  Erythronium  is  not  difficult  to  grow 
if  exposed  to  the  suu  and  in  the  soil  mentioned, 
but,  judging  by  its  comparative  scarcity,  one 
would  suppose  it  a delicate  exotic.  C. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  AUTUMN  FOLIAGE 
AND  FLOWERS. 

Baskets  of  autumn  foliage  and  berries  arranged 
in  a tasteful  way  were  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  and  fruit  show  held  at 
Wellington,  Somerset,  on  the  16th  inst.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  see  many  such  arrange- 
ments at  different  shows  in  the  West  of  England, 
but  those  to  which  I am  now  alluding  were  much 
more  tasteful  than  usual.  The  subjects  used  in 
the  way  of  berries  were  the  twining  branches  of 
the  Bryony,  Holly,  haws  from  the  Hawthorn, 
and  Wild  Rose.  These,  associated  with  the 
highly-coloured  leaves  of  the  Virginian  Creeper, 
gracefully  entwined  amongst  sprays  of  the 
bright- coloured  foliage  of  the  common  Maple 
and  similar  subjects,  with  which  were  used 
freely  some  of  the  hedgerow  Grasses,  made  a 
highly  pleasing  effect.  All  the  exhibits  were 
lightly  disposed.  I observed  that  the  most 
tastefully  arranged  basket  was  very  light  in  its 
construction,  the  framework  being  only  a few 
inches  high,  about  12  inches  in  width,  and 
nearly  twice  that  in  length.  The  body  of  the 
basket  was  partially  filled  with  foliage,  and 
from  it  there  came  the  erect  forms  of  different 
Grasses,  and  from  the  handle  which  spanned  the 
middle  of  it  hung  sprays  of  the  gloriously-col- 
oured Virginian  Creeper  and  other  subjects,  but 
all  of  a graceful  character.  J.  C.  0. 


Plants  for  shady  border  ("(?.  A FJ.-We  do 
not  think  anything  wiii  grow  well,  as  ev^n  Grass  is  not 
a success.  Such  a damp  piace  had  better  be  devoted  to 
the  hardier  kinds  of  Ferns,  as  flowers  cannot  be  expected 
to  i)ioom  under  such  conditions.  Ferns,  however,  wouid 
enjoy'  such  a position,  if  free  from  drip.  You  might  try 
the  Day  Liiies,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas, 
Mimuluses  ; but  these  may  not  even  flower  if  Violets  run 
to  leaf.  Of  the  Ferns  choose  the  Male  Fern  (Lastrea 
Filix-mas),  L.  F.-m.  cristata,  L.  F.-m.  c.  polydactyla, 
Polystichum  angulare  proliferum,  P.  a.  p.  Wollastoni,  and 
the  variety  of  the  hardy  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix-foemina), 
named  corymbiferum. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

The  Tuberous  Besronias  may  now  be  stowed  away  any- 
where, if  safe  from  frost  and  dry.  A dry  cellar  is  as  good 
a place  as  any  ; or  the  tubers  may  be  packed  close  together 
on  the  borders  of  the  orchard-house.  But  though  the 
tuberous  varieties,  for  the  most  part,  will  have  “shot  their 
bolt,”  there  will  be  plenty  of  Begonias  suitable  for  the 
conservatory  now  coining  into  bloom.  One  of  the  most 
useful  certainly  is  Begonia  insignis,  which,  if  not  identical 
with,  is  closely  related  to  an  old  variety  I used  to  grow 
years  ago  under  the  name  of  iuoarriata.  This,  when 
struck  in  spring  and  grown  freely  during  the  early 
summer,  the  growth  ripened  later,  will  flower  splendidly 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  Large  plants  may 
be  had  by  cutting  the  yearling  plants  down  after  blooming 
and  growing  them  on  the  second  year.  But  young  plants 
flower  so  freely  that  I prefer  to  make  up  specimens  by 
planting  three  or  four  plants  in  a pot  rather  than  keep 
old  plants  a second  year.  Masses  of  this  Begonia  have  a 
striking  effect  now,  and  will  keep  in  condition  some 
time.  There  is  a very  pretty  rose-coloured  Begonia  which 
I lately  saw  in  London,  named  John  Heal,  that  is  destined, 
I think,  to  become  popular,  and  these  winter-flowering 
Begonias  are  so  easily  propagated  in  spring  from  soft 
cuttings.  There  will  be  a weeding  out  of  Chrysanthemums 
going  on  now.  Some  blooms  are  past  their  best,  and  will 
be  removed,  and  the  vacant  sp.aces  filled  up  with  late 
varieties.  New  varieties  are  being  introduced  in  large 
numbers,  and  some  of  the  best  of  these  all  who  wish 
to'keep  in  the  front  rank,  or  work  into  that  enviable 
position,  will  have  to  get.  But  the  purchasing  of  many 
new  Chrysanthemums  is  now  a heavy  business,  and, 
therefore,  the  varieties  must  be  selected  with  care.  I have 
discarded  several  old  well-known  kinds  which  formerly 
were  thought  a good  deal  of.  No  Chrysanthemum  will 
hold  its  position  many  j ears,  no  matter  how  good  it  may 
be.  At  the  present  time  there  is  too  much  stress  laid 
upon  size,  and  unless  the  bloom  is  big  it  stands  no  chance 
with  the  judges.  Among  berry-bearing  plants  some  of 
the  hybrid  forms  of  Pernettya  are  very  pretty  in  the 
form  of  dwarf  bushes  in  pots,  and  I can  strongly  recom- 
mend these  plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  unheatcd 
conservatory. 

Stove. 

Use  the  sponge  at  every  favourable  opportunity  to  free 
the  plants  from  insects,  especially  mealy-bug  and  thrips, 
which  increase  so  rapidly  in  warm-houses.  It  is  cheaper 
to  throw  out  plants  badly  infested  with  mealy-bug,  and 
if  they  have  made  a strong  lodgment  upon  the  climbers, 
prune  back  rather  severely,  and  sponge  every  bit  of  the 
plant  left  before  retraining  on  the  wires.  Everybody  with 
sufficient  convenience  grows  a few  Orchids,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  these  are  grown  in  the  stove,  and  when  mixed 
with  a few  Ferns  or  other  graceful  foliage  plants  they  are 
now  making  a charming  little  picture.  Among  the  plants 
in  flower  are  Dendrobiums  (especially  nobile),  Calanthe 
Veitchi,  Laoliasuperbiens,  several  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums, 
and  Oncidiums.  Some  of  the  Odontoglots  also  in  a cooler 
house  will  be  coming  on,  and  besides  these  there  will  be 
much  brilliance  arising  from  the  Poinsettias  or  Euphor- 
bias. 1 once  had  a back  wall  covered  with  Euphorbia 
fulgens,  or  jacquiniaeflora,  as  it  is  otherwise  named,  and 
the  memory  still  lingers  over  it  at  this  season  of  the  year  ; 
and  then,  again,  when  the  Caladiums  are  resting  on  their 
sides  under  the  stage,  what  a glowing  colour  may,  in  a 
quiet  sort  of  way,  be  had  from  a good  group  of  Gesnera 
cinoabarina  and  others  in  a steady  warmth,  with  enough 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere  to  make  the  house  genial ! But 
for  most  of  the  things  named  a night  temperature  of 
60  degs.  to  65  degs.  need  not  be  exceeded,  and  it  the 
thermometer  outside  falls  below  30  degs.,  let  the  inside 
temperature  fall  with  it. 

The  Warm  Fernery. 

Here,  again,  at  this  season  high  temperatures  mean  a 
large  fuel  bill,  without  any  corresponding  advantages. 
Sixty-five  degs.  may  be  taken  as  the  maximum  at  night, 
with  an  increase  of  10  degs.  during  the  day  from  flre-heat. 
Ferns  are  not  only  delightful  growing  in  the  house,  but 
they  are  indispensable  now  in  many  kinds  of  decoration  ; 
but  though  a house  given  up  altogether  to  Ferns  is  always 
charming,  yet  I like  to  see  a little  colour  in  it.  It  is  true 
there  are  variegated  Ferns,  but  in  addition  to  these 
warm  colouring  in  the  w.ay  of  Dracaenas  or  Crotons,  and  a 
few  of  those  beautiful,  slender  Grasses,  of  which  Eulalia 
japonica  variegata  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  are  useful. 
It  is  not  customary  to  repot  Ferns  now,  but  in  warm- 
houses  any  young  plants  we  may  want  to  push  on  may  be 
potted.  I am  constantly  shifting  on  young  plants, 
especially  small  stuff  and  seedlings,  and  they  take  to  the 
changes  which  potting  in  winter  necessitates  without  a 
check.  Of  course,  the  water-pot  is  carefully  used.  This 
is  where  the  danger  arises  from  winter  potting.  If  newly- 
potted  plants  are  watered  too  freely  the  soil  gets  sour, 
and  the  growth  turns  sickly  ; but  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
watering.  Cuttings  of  Asparagus  tenuissimus  will  strike 
now  in  a brisk  temperature  under  a bell-glass  or  in  a close 
frame. 

Early  Strawberries. 

Some  of  the  early  ripened  plants  will  soon  be  ready  for 
the  start.  Set  on  a bed  of  leaves  close  to  the  glass,  with  a 
temperature  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.,  the  crowns  will 
begin  to  swell  quickly,  and,  if  not  watered  too  freely,  the 
flower-spikes  w ill  get  well  above  the  foliage  before  expand- 
ing. But  if  the  roots  are  kept  constantly  wet  the  plants 
will  often  make  leaves  at  the  expense  of  the  blossom. 
They  will  do  this  in  any  case  if  the  crowns  are  not  well 
ripened— hence  it  is  necessary  to  feel  sure  the  plants  are 
prepared  for  this  start  before  starting  them.  Every 
Strawberry-forcer  has  his  favourite  variety.  Keen’s  Seed- 
ling in  some  hands  is  hard  to  beat,  and  Vicomtesse  de 
Thury,  though  hardly  large  enough  for  present  tastes, 
still  finds  favour ; but  the  two  best  forcers  are,  to  my 
mind.  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  British  Queen,  and  should  be 
started  in  the  order  set  down  here.  Push  on  the  Paxtons 
and  hold  the  latter  in  reserve. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  " rnay  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  vnth  equally  good 
results. 


Window  Gardening. 

Well-grown  plants  of  Aspidistra  are  useful  at  all  seasons, 
but  especially  in  winter,  and  one  of  the  means  employed 
to  keep  these  and  Palms  in  good  health  is  to  sponge  the 
leaves  frequently.  Flowering  plants,  such  as  Heaths, 
Begonias,  Primulas,  and  Cyclamens,  should,  where  pos- 
sible, be  moved  from  rooms  where  much  gas  is  burnt. 

Outdoor  Garden, 

Now  is  the  time  to  renovate  neglected  gardens.  Old 
worn-out  shrubs  should  be  removed.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  old  Lilacs  and  other  deciduous  shrubs  naked  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  tops  a mass  of  long,  straggling  shoots 
which  ought  to  have  been  weeded  out  with  the  pruning- 
knife  years  ago.  Again,  new  places  are  very  often  planted 
too  thickly,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  elfeot  at 
once.  The  object  of  planting  common  things  as  nurses  is 
well  meant,  but  if  left  in  too  long  they  do  a good  deal  of 
harm.  Large-growing  trees  should  not  be  planted  in  a 
small  garden  ; but  such  things  as  Hollies,  the  various 
forms  of  Lawson's  Cypress,  Evergreen  Barberries,  either 
scattered  or  in  groups,  or  a mixture  of  the  two  systems  of 
planting  may  be  adopted.  In  the  foreground  groups  of 
Pernettya  mucronata  and  varieties,  and  Ootoneaster  in 
variety  are  charming  now  when  in  berry.  Another  plant 
suitable  for  either  town  or  country  garden  is  the  Daphne 
Mezereum,  one  of  the  first  things  to  flower  in  the  spring, 
and  when  laden  with  scarlet  berries  in  Auppiet  the  effect 
is  equally  good.  A good  deal  of  disappointment  arises 
through  planting  new  or  rare  trees  or  shrubs  in  new 
places,  where  there  is  no  shelter  and  the  soil  not  in  a fit 


A Hybrid  Flame-flower  (Kniphofla,  or  Tritoma,  Obelisk). 
(See  page  511.) 


condition.  First  get  the  garden  into  a good  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  improvise  some  shelter  from  cold  winds,  and 
then  introduce  novelties.  Where  there  is  room  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  character  in  a group  of  Scotch  Firs,  with  a 
Silver  Birch  or  two  worked  into  the  margin.  Very  proba- 
bly before  these  lines  are  in  type  there  will  be  sharp 
frosts  ; and,  after  a cold,  damp  summer,  the  growth  will 
not  be  in  so  good  a condition  to  resist  a low  temperature 
as  it  was  last  year  at  this  time  ; therefore,  do  not  neglect 
to  shelter  anything  tender. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Figs  are  easily  grown  and  forced  in  pots,  and  large  old 
plants  which  have  got  too  large  for  the  pots  may  be  dis- 
rooted now  and  potted  back  a little,  the  tops  being  at  the 
same  time  thinned  and  reduced.  A good  deal  may  be 
done  with  rich  top-dressings  and  liquid-manure;  but  there 
comes  a time  when  the  plants  have  to  be  worked  back 
again,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  this,  prune  rather 
hard  back  the  young  wood  which  breaks  away,  which  will 
bear  a very  heavy  crop,  even  if  the  first  crop  should  be 
rather  thin,  the  second  will  compensate,  and  the  fruit  after 
this  renovating  process  always  comes  finer.  Cuttings  of 
well-ripened  young  wood,  with  a heel  of  old  wood  attached, 
will  root  and  make  fruiting  plants  in  about  three  years  if 
svell  cared  for.  Plant  the  cuttings  firmly  in  pots  of  loamy 
soil,  and  keep  in  a cool-honse  till  callused,  and  then  give 
heat.  Get  on  with  the  pruning,  training,  and  cleansing  of 
wall  and  other  trained  fruit-trees.  Where  trees  are 
crowded  on  walls  thin  them  out.  I used  to  find  time  for 
more  of  this  work  in  the  past  than  I can  do  now  ; but 
then,  I think  the  wall  culture  of  fruit  needed  more  atten- 
tion then  than  it  gets  now.  There  are  exceptions,  of 


course,  but  wall-trees  are  in  many  gardens  much  neg- 
lected, and  it  is  a question  if  the  extra  attention  given  to 
work  under  glass  compensates  for  the  neglect  of  the  walls. 
In  training  Plums  remove  as  many  of  the  old  shreds  and 
ties  as  possil)le.  They  harbour  insects,  and  their  removal 
will  save  a good  deal  of  trouble  with  insects  in  summer. 
Sunlight  Soap  and  petroleum  make  a good  insecticide  at 
this  season  for  the  destruction  of  insect  pests  of  all  kinds, 
including  American  Blight  and  black-fly. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  time  has  come  when  everybody  who  has  the  glass 
and  the  means  will  begin  forcing.  Happy  are  those  who 
have  a good  stock  of  tree-leaves  raked  and  stored  in  a 
stack  in  the  frame  ground.  With  these  worked  into  hot- 
beds, and  a lot  of  handy-sized  frames,  early  vegetables 
ought  to  be  plentiful.  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Asparagus, 
Mushrooms,  Potatoes,  Radishes,  Horn  Carrots,  and 
Lettuces  may  be  worked  splendidly  on  hot-beds  made  of 
leaves,  with  just  enough  stable-manure  mixed  therewith 
to  hold  them  together.  There  is  no  troublesome  turning 
and  intermixing  required.  All  that  is  necessary  where  a 
large  proportion  of  leaves  can  be  had  is  to  shake  the 
leaves  and  manure  together,  let  them  lie  in  a heap  till 
they  get  warm,  and  then  make  up  the  bed— and  I have 
often  made  up  satisfactory  beds  without  this  preliminary 
mixing.  Beds  4 feet  high  will  do  for  everything  except 
Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  start  Cucum- 
bers on  hot-beds  yet.  Where  very  early  Potatoes  are 
wanted  get  a few  sets  of  the  earliest  variety  to  sprout  in  a 
warm  place  ready  for  setting  out.  All  the  sets  of  the  early 
kinds  should  be  gone  over  now,  and  either  placed  crown 
upwards  in  shallow  boxes  or  be  spread  thinly  in  some 
light  place  where  the  frost  cannot  reach  them.  Shift  on 
young  Tomatoes  intended  for  the  early  house.  I intend 
starting  a house  of  Early  Ruby  early  iii  January,  and  the 
plants  are  now  in  6-inch  pots  close  to  the  glass.  I attach 
much  importance  to  having  robust  plants  to  begin  with. 
Pots  or  boxes  are  better  for  the  early  crop  than  planting 
in  borders.  This  has  been  a good  season  for  late  Cauli- 
flowers and  autumn  Broccoli,  and  they  will  extend  a long 
time  yet,  if  protected  from  frost;  but  shay>  frost  may 
come  at  any  moment  now.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Although  it  has  not  been  by  any  means  cold  for  the  time 
of  year,  yet  in  such  persistently  wet  and  “ muggy  ” 
weather  as  we  have  had  lately,  a little  fire-heat  is  of  great 
assistance,  even  in  the  greenhouse  proper.  Much  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  position  and  character  of  the  house. 
In  a structure,  for  instance,  that  stands  light  and  dry 
above  the  general  level,  and  especially  a lean-to  or  three- 
quarter  span  facing  south,  that  gets  every  ray  of  sun 
there  is,  damp  in  its  various  forms  will  be  much  less 
troublesome  than  in  another  house  standing  in  alow,  shady, 
or  naturally  damp  position.  Houses  built  on  a gravel  or 
other  porous  soil,  are  always  drier  and,  consequently, 
warmer  at  this  season  than  others  standing  on  clay  or 
other  moisture-holding  material.  A gentle  fire-heat, 
especially  on  dull  or  wet  days  and  cold  nights,  quickly 
dries  up  any  superfluous  moisture,  and  prevents  mildew, 
damping,  and  similar  evils  to  a very  great  extent.  In  many 
places  Chrysanthemums  have  been  badly  attacked  with 
juildew  this  season,  and  this  a little  artificial  warmth  will 
go  far  to  counteract,  especially  if  a little  sulphur,  or  some 
compound  consisting  largely  of  sulphur,  be  dusted  on  the 
foliage  as  well.  The  bulk  of  the  Chrysanthemums  are 
getting  over  now,  and  the  late  kinds  will  be  coming  in 
very  useful  now.  Lady  Lawrence  (white,  incurved 
Japanese)  is  now  much  grown  for  late-blooming.  It  is  a 
pretty  flower,  of  a very  good  colour,  but  rather  too  thin — 
wanting  in  both  depth  and  fullness— to  be  classed  as 
really  Al.  I like  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  very  well  for  late 
work,  as  if  potted  and  housed  late  the  blossoms  do  not  ex- 
pand until  December,  and  the  form  and  colour  are  so  good. 
Duchess  of  Teck  and  Meg  Merrilies  are  also  useful  kinds 
in  this  colour  ; and  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  Fulton  are  good 
late  yellows.  Cuttings  of  Boule  d’Or  and  others  that 
require  a long  season  may  be  inserted  now  ; and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  Japanese  varieties  may  be  got  in  some  time  in 
December,  as  the  cuttings  become  ready.  Vines  should  be 
pruned  and  cleaned  now  that  the  leaves  are  all  off — for 
one  thing,  in  order  to  give  all  the  light  possible  to  plants 
beneath.  Some  of  the  earliest-potted  Roman  and  other 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Sc.,  may  be  taken  from  the  plunging- 
bed  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and,  if  clean^ 
and  brought  gradually  into  the  light,  and  in  a temperature 
of  about  60  degs.,  they  will  soon  be  in  bloom.  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  should  be  potted  now  ; also  Spiraeas,  Deutzias, 
Dielytras,  and  others  for  spring-flowering.  None  of  these 
things  must  be  hard  forced  in  town  gardens,  or  they  will 
go  blind.  Keep  Camellias  cool,  but  give  them  a full 
supply  of  water.  B.  0.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  December 
1st  to  December  8th. 

Moved  plants  to  forcing-house,  including  a number  of 
boxes  of  Double  and  Single  Daffodils.  Forked  up  more 
Rhubarb  and  Seakale  to  force  in  Mushroom-house.  My 
house  has  not  yet  required  artificial  heat,  and  I never 
use  fire  heat  if  the  thermometer  does  not  fall  below  55  degs. , 
and  in  a good-sized  house  with  new  beds  being  made  up 
once  a fortnight  there  is  always  some  warmth  arising  from 
the  beds.  There  is  a great  advantage  in  having  a good- 
sized  house  well  constructed  and  ceiled,  or  the  roof  made 
weatherproof  in  some  other  way.  Planted  a group  of  the 
Sea  Buckthorn.  This  is  an  interesting  plant  to  make  a 
good-sized  group ; but  to  obtain  berries  on  the  plants 
there  must  be  a male  or  two  among  them.  Prun^  and 
trained  Morello  Cherries  on  north  wall.  These  are  pruned 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Peach,  the  young  wood  being 
well  thinned  and  not  much  shortened  unless  the  young 
wood  is  unripe.  Shifted  on  late  Cinerarias  and  Calceo- 
larias. Put  in  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums.  I am 
striking  my  cuttings  in  a frame  in  a cool-house,  as  fast 
as  they  are  moved  out  of  the  frame  to  a light  position  in  a 
house  where  the  frost  is  Just  kept  out  and  no  more.  Re- 
arranged conservatory.  This  is  a weekly  business  now, 
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OUTDOOB  PLANTS. 


Androsace  lanuginosa  in  a Devonshire  garden. 


FLAME-FLOWERS  (TRIiOMAS). 

In  every  good  garden  there  ought  to  be  some 
fine  beds  or  bold  masses  of  the  varied  and  hand- 
some Torch  Lilies.  They  are  of  the  highest 
value  and  importance  for  the  decoration  of  the 
garden  during  the  latter  days  of  summer  and 
throughout  the  autumn.  No  flower  surpasses 
these  for  brilliancy  ; they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing bold  and  striking,  yet  beautiful,  effects, 
such  as  we  need  in  our  gardens,  but  shall  never 
attain  except  by  a free  use  of  line,  hardy  things. 
Associated  with  choice  shrubs  or  other  equally 
noble  hardy  plants  in  large  beds  that  permit  of 
their  extensive  massing,  that  is  the  true  and 
only  way  to  realise  and  enjoy  their  full  elfect. 
The  sight  of  several  hundred  spikes  of  flowers 
uprising  from  a large  group  is  truly  grand,  and 
a striking  feature  in  the  garden  landscape. 

Although  this  is  the  season  when  these  fine 
flowers  are  at  their  best,  yet  with  a judicious 
selection  we  may  have  them  in  greater  or 
lesser  quantity  from  May  till  November.  T. 
prtecox  is  the  early-blooming  kind,  which  often 
flowers  in  May.  The  commonest  and  best  known 
variety  of  all  is  T.  Uvaria.  It  has  been  in  this 
country  more  than  150  years  ; we  are  familiar 
with  it  in  many  a roadside  cottage  garden,  hut 
still  even  now  it  is  quite  indispensable.  Of  this 
kind  there  are  now  many  varieties,  which  must 
be  further  seen  and  tried  before  their  true  merit 
and  value  are  known.  Of  one  variety,  however, 
there  is  no  question.  It  is  the  giant  of  the  family, 
and  rightly  named  nobilis,  for  it  is  truly  noble. 
It  grows  from  6 feet  to  8 feet  in  height,  bearing 
a huge  head  of  flowers  upon  its  stout  stalk. 
Ours  this  year  have  grown  nearly  C feet,  al- 
:hough  only  planted  in  spring,  and  as  the  plants 
Become  more  established,  they  will  in  all  proba- 
bility grow  taller.  T.  Saundersi  is  another  noble 
kind,  with  a flower-spike  5 feet  in  height,  the 
flowering  portion  being  quite  a foot  long,  and 
the  flowers  a pale  orange-red  shading  to  a 
brighter  red. 

There  are  two  forms  in  commerce  under  the 
above  name.  The  one  described  is  the  true 
form  ; the  other  kind,  although  good,  having 
shorter  and  blunter  heads  of  flowers,  which  are 
a little  paler  in  colour.  T.  sarmentosa  is  another 
valuable  kind  with  apparently  no  set  season  of 
blooming,  as  it  seems  to  be  almost  perpetual 
flowering.  Established  tufts  are  hardly  without 
flower-spikes  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  T.  Rooperi  is  a brilliant  and  vigorous 
kind  with  flower-spikes  which  grow  nearly  a 
yard  high.  It  is  at  its  best  during  August. 
Of  T.  maxima  there  are  several  forms,  but  the 
best  is  that  called  globosa,  which  has  globose  or 
spherical  heads  of  brilliant  flowers,  which 
appear  late  in  the  season.  T.  Leichtlini  is  a 
distinct  kind  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  It 
has  brownish-red  flowers,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
opening  from  the  apex  of  the  spike  down  to  the 


ting  in  a thick,  dense  head  of  flowers,  whose 
colour  is  red  and  yellow.  They  do  not  usually 
open  till  November,  and  in  consequence  are 
liable  to  be  cut  by  sharp  frosts,  but  when  the 
weather  is  mild  this  kind  is  often  very  fine  and 
looks  particularly  bright  during  one  of  the 
dullest  and  darkest  months  of  the  year. 

From  the  kinds  above  enumerated  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a great  variety  among  the 
Torch  Lilies,  and  j’et  these  kinds  only  represent 
a small  selection.  The  merits  of  other  fine 
kinds  will  be  found  out  as  they  are  tried,  but 
for  the  garden  decoration  a choice  selection  is  of 
more  importance  than  a complete  collection. 
Those  who  have  not  got  them  should  make  a 
point  of  obtaining  and  planting  in  bold  groups 
some  of  these  fine  kinds  when  the  planting  time 
comes  round.  A bed  w'ell  prepared  at  the  out- 
set and  [planted  with  Torch  Lilies  and  a few 


appearance.  Strong  spikes  often  produce  two 
or  three  additional  spikelets. 


ANDROSACE  LANUGINOSA. 

Thi.s  is  a beautiful  Alpine  plant,  grown  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  G.  Soltau-Symons,  Plympton  ; 
was  planted  four  years  ago  in  a mixture  of  peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  light  loam,  in  a sloping  position 
among  lime  rock,  the  surface  cov'ered  with  loose 
stone  to  keep  the  stems  and  leaves  as  dry  as 
possible.  Damp  is  fatal  to  it.  It  cannot  have 
too  much  sun,  and  should  be  placed  in  a south- 
ern aspect.  The  specimen,  part  of  which  has 
been  engraved,  falls  over  a rock  nearly  3 feet, 
and  is  2 feet  in  width.  A.  lanuginosa  was  first 
raised  in  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin,  by 
Dr.  Mackay  from  seed  sent  from  India,  and 
first  flowered  in  August,  1842.  It  is  a native  of 


as  plants  with  faded  flowers  are  not  permitted  to  remain. 
The  Chrysanthemums,  as  they  come  from  the  conserva- 
tory. are  cut  down  and  placed  in  a light  house  and  fumi- 
gated with  Tobacco.  There  are  usuaily  green-flies  on  the 
young  shcots  of  Chrysanthemums  at  this  season,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  clean  cuttings,  fumigation,  syringing,  or 
dipping  is  imperative.  Reconstructed  a rockery  m a 
corner  in  which  a few  choice  alpines  are  growing ; some 
have  grown  a littie  too  much  and  others  have  notseeemed 
quite  happy,  probably  through  their  requirements  not 
being  sufficiently  understood,  but  a fuller  knowledge  now 
will  enable  us  to  make  better  provision.  It  is  well  to 
rearrange  things  sometimes  and  give  fresh  soil.  Opened 
out  a bed  of  shrubs  which  had  been  too  crowded.  A few 
of  the  common  things  have  been  taken  out  altogether  and 
the  others  shifted  a bit  here  and  there  to  give  more  space 
to  particular  plants,  and  a little  pruning  has  been  done 
where  necessary  to  repress  runaway  growth  or  reduce  the 
number  of  leaders  where  the  shoots  have  a tendency  to 
compete  for  leadership.  Planted  Peas  and  Beans  on  a 
warm  border.  I have  tried  a number  of  kinds,  but  I have 
found  nothing  better  than  William  I.,  taking  tarlinessand 
productiveness  combined.  The  dwarf  Green  Mazagan  is  a 
very  early  and  prolific  Bean,  and  it  is  also  very  hardy. 
The  seeds  are  sprinkled  with  red  lead  and  the  mice  never 
touch  them.  I am  not  much  troubled  with  mice  as  I have 
a good  cat,  but  the  long-tailed  sandy-coloured  mice  which 
find  their  way  into  the  garden  from  the  fields  at  this 
season  must  be  trapped  or  circumvented  in  some  way. 
Pruned  a lot  of  pyramid  Pears,  merely  thinning  out  the 
young  shoots  and  shortening  back  the  soft,  unripe  leaders. 
I believe  in  letting  pyramids  and  bushes  grow  on  so  long 
as  they  fill  up  as  they  develop,  and  the  pruning  is  directed 
to  thinning  properly  and  maintaining  the  baiance  of 
power.  Planted  a house  of  Tomatoes.  The  plants  are  set 
out  in  shallow  boxes.  Tomatoes  are  generally  worth  a 
shilling  a pound  in  Mayq  and  sometimes  more.  Started 
the  first  lot  of  pot-Vines.  Planted  more  French  Beans  in 
pots.  Sowed  Mustard  and  Cress  in  boxes. 


base,  quite  in  opposition  to  the  other  kinds, 
whose  flowers  expand  from  base  to  apex.  T. 
caulescens  is  a handsome  foliage  species.  It  has 
a stem  well  clothed  with  large,  broad,  glaucous 
leaves,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a dull  greenish 
shade,  not  in  the  least  pretty  or  interesting. 

T.  corallina  is  one  of  the  dwarfs  of  the  family, 
but  an  exceedingly  pretty  little  species,  remark- 
ably free,  with  a spike  of  coral-red  flowers 
about  3 feet  in  height.  T.  Macowani  is  still 
dwarfer  and  v'ery  pretty,  a miniature  and 
charming  species,  only  growing  from  IJ  feet  to 
2 feet  high,  and  producing  freely  its  spikes  of 
flowers,  whose  colour  as  near  as  possible  re- 
sembles that  of  the  flesh  of  an  Apricot.  T. 
grandis  is  the  last  to  bloom.  It  is  a vigorous 
and  distinct  kind,  with  a 3-feet  spike  termina- 


other  things  in  association,  if  need  be,  will  give 
no  further  trouble  for  several  years,  but  annually 
increase  in  interest  and  beauty. 

The  kind  illustrated  on  page  510  is  one  of  the 
many  beautiful  hybrids  in  cultivation.  It  is 
named  Obelisk.  It  is  a very  robust-growing  one 
with  ample  and  broad  leafage  and  free-flower- 
ing ; the  spikes  attain  some  5 feet  in  height,  and 
the  flowering  portion  is  about  15  inches  long. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  out,  the 
form  of  the  individual  flowers  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  common  Flame-flovi'er  (K. 
aloides).  The  colour  of  the  spikes  of  this 
glorious  plant  is  a pure  golden-yellow  and  so 
unlike  that  of  any  of  the  older  varieties  that 
persons  who  see  this  for  the  first  1 ime  are 
always  very  much  struck  with  its  handsome 
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the  Western  Himalayas,  and  is  found  at  from 
7,000  feet  to  10,000  feet  elevation.  There  is  no 
Androsace  more  easily  grown,  and  none  more 
lovely  for  the  rockery. 


A mossy  Howling-green. —Will  you 
kindly  give  me  a few  hints  on  the  following  ? 
Our  bowling-green,  36  yards  long  and  19  j'ards 
broad,  is  completely  covered  with  Moss,  so  I 
intend  to  returf  it,  having  plenty  of  turf  for  that 
purpose.  When  should  I start,  as  I would  like 
it  finished  before  the  spring.  As  expense  will 
only  be  a secondary  consideration,  any  hints 
from  you  will  be  well  carried  out.  Kindly  say 
what  is  the  usual  size  of  the  turves  and  how 
thick  ? I have  been  told  the  turves  should  be 
cut  and  stacked  some  time  before  being  laid. — 
Scotland. 

*„*  Inquirer  should  commence  relaying  his 
turf  as  soon  as  possible — that  is,  weather  per- 
mitting. The  old  green  being  covered  with 
Moss  shows  want  of  drainage,  and  now  is  a good 
time  to  make  good  any  deficiency.  Remove  old 
turf,  and  then  dig  out  the  soil — say,  4 inches  to 
6 inches  deep — placing  it  on  each  side,  and  see 
what  the  lower  soil  is  like.  If  heavy  clay,  as  is 
probably  the  case,  place  it  at  6 inches  or  more 
from  the  surface,  the  deeper  the  better.  If  a 
first-class  green  be  required  2 inches  or  3 inches 
of  small  rubble  or  coarse  ashes,  with  a layer  of 
finer  material  over  all,  and  well  rammed,  should 
be  laid  in  the  bottom,  and  if  the  land  be  wet  a 
few  drain-pipes  may  be  laid  towards  the  bottom 
on  a slope.  These  will  carry  off  surplus  water, 
and  prevent  Moss  and  spongy  land,  which 
springs,  so  to  say,  when  used  for  bowling. 
Replace  the  soil — that  is,  as  much  as  is  required 
to  the  necessary  height  for  turfing — and  make 
thoroughly  firm.  Allow  it  to  settle  for  a fort- 
night or  more  before  turfing  over.  It  is  best  to 
cut  turf  as  required  for  use — not  to  stack  it,  as 
it  decays.  The  less  check  the  turf  receives  the 
better.  Cut  the  turves  1 yard  long,  1 foot  wide, 
and  not  less  than  2 inches  thick.  Roll  carefully 
as  cut,  and  be  careful  to  cut  the  sides  straight. 
Thoroughly  beat  with  a wooden  beater,  and  the 
earlier  the  work  is  done  the  better. 


THU  KITCHEN  OARDEN. 

CULTURE  OF  HORSE-RADISH. 
Although  this  is  generally  left  undisturbed  for 
years,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a difficulty 
in  securing  a decent  sized  stick,  yet  with  a little 
systematic  management  this  may  be  overcome 
and  a supply  be  at  hand  when  needed.  On 
some  soils  it  may  take  two  seasons  to  secure 
good-sized  sticks,  whilst  in  others  this  may  be 
done  in  one  season.  In  the  case  of  a neglected 
bed  a trench  should  be  taken  out  to  the  depth 
of  at  least  2 feet,  and  then  the  whole  be  care- 
fully forked  over,  taking  care  to  break  the  roots 
as  little  as  possible.  The  roots  should  now  bo 
sorted  over,  those  of  a usable  size  being  laid  in 
by  themselves  for  immediate  use,  the  others 
being  reserved  for  planting.  The  best  sets  for 
planting  are  those  thin  roots  a foot  or  so  in 
length  with  a crown.  The  preparation  of  these 
can  be  done  on  a wet  day.  This  will  consi.st  in 
rubbing  off’  any  side  roots  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
bottom,  either  witli  a blunt  knife  or  even  with  a 
piece  of  sacking.  The  site  for  the  reception  of 
the  sets  should  be  worked  well  over  to  the  depth 
of  18  inches,  mixing  in  some  burnt  refuse.  If 
any  rotten  manure  is  added,  this  must  not  be 
placed  nearer  the  surface  than  15  inches,  or 
forked  roots  will  be  the  result.  The  roots 
should  be  inserted  their  full  length,  the  crown 
being  an  inch  or  so  below  the  surface.  They 
are  also  best  arranged  in  rov,rs  a foot  or  18  inches 
apart,  and  9 inches  between  the  sets.  On  cold 
or  shallow  soils  excellent  produce  may  be 
secured  on  raised  beds.  In  this  oase  a bed  is 
thrown  up,  similar  to  a raised  Asparagus  bed, 
using  plenty  of  decayed  manure  and  burned 
garden  refuse,  especially  the  latter. 


BROCCOLI  COVENT  GARDEN  WHITE. 
There  are  far  too  many  varieties  of  Broccoli, 
and  they  become  so  mixed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a true  stock  of  any  kind.  Covent  Garden 
White  (see  illustration)  represents  as  good  a 
type  of  Broccoli  as  can  be  found  for  general  use, 
and  it  is  of  excellent  quality  when  cooked.  As 


regards  hardiness  it  is  like  most  others,  subject 
to  injury  from  protracted  frosts  ; but  the  latter 
to  a certain  extent  may  be  avoided  by  careful 
planting,  protection  in  the  way  of  heeling  over, 
and  growing  plants  in  ground  manured  for  a 
previous  crop.  The  head  or  flower  of  this 
variety  is  pure  white,  as  its  name  implies,  and 
it  is  produced  at  a season  when  choice  vegeta- 
bles are  very  scarce.  It  is  best  to  cut  the  head 
of  this  vegetable  when  small,  or  of  medium  size, 
as  then  the  flavour  is  better,  and  of  nicer 
appearance  when  cooked.  This  variety  is 
grown  very  largely  in  some  districts  for  market, 
and  it  is  a great  favourite  in  Covent  Garden 
for  various  reasons,  the  chief  being  that  the 
heads  come  very  regular  by  nearly  all  being  of 
one  size,  and  well  protected  with  foliage.  This 
variety  succeeds  remarkably  well  in  fields, 
grown  so  that  the  plants  have  ample  space. 
There  are  fewer  losses  as  the  tissues  of  the  plant 
are  more  hardened.  In  richer  or  garden  soil  the 


Our  Ekadbrs’  Illustrations  : Broccoli  Covent  Garden 
Wliite.  From  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Norman  Blake, 
Bedford. 


head  is  perhaps  larger,  but  this  is  not  an  advan- 
tage. Quality  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  mere 
size,  therefore  in  planting  it  is  well  to  jilant  on 
firm  land  that  has  recently  produced  another 
crop.  Only  hoe  or  cleanse  the  surface,  as  by 
this  means  a sturdy  growth  is  secured,  and  the 
plants  are  better  able  to  resist  frost. 

The  best  means  of  protecting  gardens  is  to 
partially  lift  or  heel  the  heads  over  to  the  north 
at  this  date.  This  checks  luxuriant  growth,  the 
stem  is  covered  with  soil,  and  the  plants  will 
survive  a prolonged  frost,  whereas  in  an  upright 
growing  condition  many  would  be  destroyed. 
April  is  the  best  month  to  sow,  and  late  in  the 
month  the  most  important  point  is  to  give  the 
seedlings  jilenty  of  room  in  the  seed-bed. 
Crowded  plants  never  do  well  ; they  shoidd  be 
sturdy  from  the  start,  with  little  leg  or  stem, 
and  planted  firmly.  W.  S. 


Chrysautliemums  from  Cardiff.— I 

am  sending  you  through  Parcels  Post  a few 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  in  the  open 
ground  with  only  the  protection  of  a calico 
covering.  Should  you  think  them  good  enough 
for  further  comment  I shall  be  pleased  to  give 
you  particulars  of  my  work  of  growing  them.  I 
may  mention  that  my  garden  is  only  17  feet 
wide  by  about  25  feet  long,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  house,  and  the  blooms  sent  were  grown  in 
positions  facing  north,  south,  and  west.  I have 
grown  this  year  fifty-six  kinds  with  very  few 
failures.  The  flowers  sent  are  those  of 
Baron  Hirsch,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Mdme. 
Blanche  Pigmy,  Oldfield  White,  Golden  Bev- 
erly, Chevalier  Domage,  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict, 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Mens.  H.  Jacotot,  &c. — John 
Grimes. 

A lovely  boxful  of  flowers,  showing 
what  may  be  done  in  the  W'ay  of  brightening 
the  garden  during  the  autumn  months.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  a few  notes  as  to  how 
they  Tvere  grown. 

“The  Wild  Garden  : or,  the  Naturalisation  and 
Natural  Grouping  of  Hard)/  Exotic  Plants^  with  a chapter  on 
the  Garden  of  British  Wild  Flowers."  Fourth  edition,  with 
wood  engravings  from  drawings  bp  Alfred  Parsons,  revised  and 
etiUxrffed.  DemySvo,  linen  hoards,  price  I2s. ; well  bound  in 
half  morocco,  is».  Through  all  booksellers. 


GRAPES  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  SAME 
HOUSE. 

The  question  is  often  asked — “ Can  fairly  good 
Grapes  and  flowers  be  grown  in  the  same  house  2” 
Isay  “Yes,”  but  not  all  the  year  round,  for 
during  summer  there  would  be  too  much  shade 
for  the  flowers.  That  is  not  an  important 
matter,  as  outdoor  flowers  would  then  be  in  full 
beauty.  The  Vines  may  be  planted  any  time 
between  this  and  next  March.  In  all  cases 
have  the  border  outside  the  greenhouse  where- 
ever  practicable  ; but  the  Vines  would  do  just 
as  well  with  their  roots  inside,  only  they  would 
require  more  attention  in  watering.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  use  liquid-manure  inside,  especially 
any  from  the  farmyard,  and  the  reets  are  none 
the  better  for  being  inside,  only  where  the 
Vines  are  forced  early.  The  border  should  be 
from  6 feet  to  8 feet  wide  at  the  finish,  but 
4 feet  would  be  enough  for  the  first  year,  widen- 
ing yearly  later  on,  and  about  3 feet  deep  nearest 
the  greenhouse.  Gi\m  it  a nice  slope  towards 
the  south.  It  is  essential  to  have  good  drainage, 
which  should  be  attended  to  before  filling  in  the 
border.  Of  course,  remove  the  old  soil  to  the 
necessary  depth,  and  for  young  Vines  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth  use  for  soil  two- 
parts  loam — the  top  spit  from  an  old  pasture 
that  had  been  stacked  up  a year  before— and 
one-part  well-decayed  manure,  such  as  an  old 
hot-bed,  with  an  eighth-part  of  lime-rubble 
worked  in  with  the  mixture.  This  should  be 
chopped  fine,  and  be  thoroughly  mixed  before 
use.  Cover  the  border  with  shutters  or  corru- 
gated iron  to  keep  off  the  rain  till  the  Vines  are 
planted.  It  is  best  to  procure  strong  fruiting- 
canes,  for  although  they  cost  a little  more,  they 
are  cheaper  in  the  end.  When  planting  dig  out  a 
hole  in  the  border  deep  enough  for  the  top  roots 
to  be  from  4 inches  to  6 inches  under  the  surface 
when  finished,  and  broad  enough  to  lay  all  the  roots 
straight  out.  The  Vines,  of  course,  would  be 
in  pots  when  they  arrive.  Turn  them  out  care- 
fully, and  spread  out  the  roots  in  all  directions, 
working  some  finely-sifted  soil  in  between  every 
root,  finishing  off  with  the  border  soil. 

If  the  Vines  are  planted  outside  they  must  be 
brought  in  by  taking  half  a brick  out  of  the 
wall  for  each  Vine.  Train  the  Vines  on  wire 
trellis  about  a foot  under  the  glass,  and  cut  back 
the  rods,  leaving  seven  eyes  above  the  bottom 
trellis.  These  would  throw  out  six  laterals  and 
a leader  for  the  main  rod.  Pinch  out  the  tops 
beyond  the  fifth  leaf,  and  stop  the  leader  when 
half  way  up  the  rafters  to  strengthen  the  lower 
part  for  next  year’s  fruiting.  Allow  the  second 
break  to  run  its  full  length.  It  would  be  best 
not  to  attempt  fruiting  the  first  year. 

The  Vines  should  be  pruned,  say,  in  November 
or  December,  cutting  the  laterals  back,  leaving 
one  eye  only,  and  on  the  main  rod  leave  nine 
eyes  above  the  laterals.  The  treatment  in 
winter,  of  course,  must  be  the  same  as  for  the 
ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  the  temperature  of 
which  should  be  from  48  degs.  to  50  degs.,  with 
air  on  night  and  day  in  mild  weather.  About 
the  middle  of  March,  close  the  house  about 
three  p.  m. , and  syringe  the  rods  at  the  same  time. 
Use  the  same  amount  of  fire-heat  as  before  for  a 
week,  when  the  fire  sliould  be  lighted  a little 
earlier.  As  long  as  the  thermometer  does  not 
fall  below  50  degs.  in  the  morning,  the  Vines 
would  be  quite  safe.  Do  not  allow  the  heat  to 
rise  above  75  degs.  or  80  degs.  by  sun-heat.  No 
fire  is  wanted  after  the  end  of  May,  and  during 
the  time  the  house  is  kept  rather  close  the  plants 
under  the  Vines  will  grow  very  fast,  and,  if 
crowded,  will  get  drawn.  This  can  be  counter- 
acted in  a great  measure  by  shifting  the  hardiest 
outside.  Give  those  left  inside  as  little  water  as 
possible  without  letting  them  flag.  This  treat- 
ment would  suit  Indian  Azaleas,  provided  they 
were  taken  outside  when  they  had  finished  their 
growth,  whilst  Ferns,  many  of  the  Palms, 
Achimenes,  and  Gloxinias  wdll  do  fairly 
well  in  the  house  altogether  until  the  Grapes 
are  colouring,  when  nearly  all  the  plants  should 
be  shifted  out.  The  Vines  stopped  after  the 
first  year  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  before, 
only  leave  one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  If  the 
Vines  have  done  well  in  the  previous  season  they 
often  throw  two  or  more  bunches  on  a shoot. 
All  but  one,  however,  should  be  removed,  and  that 
the  nearest  to  the  main  stem,  before  the  flowering 
period.  Of  course  the  shoots  must  be  carefully 
tied  down  to  the  trellis.  Not  mure  than  one 
bunch  on  a shoot  should  be  left  in  any  case,  and 
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only  one  on  alternate  rods,  if  large  bunches  are 
desired.  The  thinning  of  the  berries  should  be 
performed  when  the  berries  are  a little  larger 
than  shots.  Tie  out  the  shoulders,  and  the 
syringing  should  be  continued  at  shutting-up 
time  till  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour.  At  that 
time  turn  out  most  of  the  plants.  With  this 
treatment  the  Grapes  would  be  getting  ripe 
about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  would  hang 
and  keep  good  till  the  middle  of  October,  when 
if  not  all  used  they  should  be  cut  with  a piece  of 
wood  attached  to  each  bunch,  and  the  ends 
stuck  in  bottles  of  water  in  a warm,  dry  room, 
and  the  greenhouse  filled  with  the  usual  flowers. 

The  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, and  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes  are  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  Alicante  would  do 
fairly  well,  and  the  skin  is  tougher  for  late 
keeping.  The  border  should  be  watered  with 
liquid-manure  every  fortnight,  when  the  Vines 
are  in  active  growth,  till  the  Grapes  are  colouring, 
or  a little  later  if  the  crop  is  a heavy  one.  That 
from  a farmyard  would  ansvver  the  purpose,  or 
any  of  the  chemical  Vine  manures  be  sprinkled 
on  the  border  and  be  watered  in  three  times 
during  the  growing  season.  It  is  essential  that 
the  Vine  border  be  kept  well  watered  in  dry 
weather.  j.  Q.  jj_ 


VIOLETS  IN  FRAMES. 


Up  to  the  present  the  season  has  been  very 
favourable  for  Violets  in  the  open  air,  and 
picking  has  been  going  on  merrily  in  the  fields 
planted  with  hardy  single  kinds  for  the  supply 
of  the  London  markets.  Violet  growers  for 
profit  would  delight  in  a continuance  of  this 
weather,  as,  although  stormy,  we  get  days  of 
springlike  sunshine,  that  bring  up  the  buds,  and 
,put  size,  colour,  and  delicious  perfume  into  this 
delightful  little  flower.  I have  rarely  seen  at 
this  time  of  year  such  fine  blooms  of  the  Czar 
and  Wellsiana  as  are  being  taken  from  the  open 
in  this  present  month  of  November.  The 
southerly  breezes  and  warm  sunshine  may,  how- 
ever, suddenly  give  place  to  frost  and  fog,  and 
then  how  gladly  shall  we  turn  to  the  little  beds 
of  Violets  which  are  screened  from  evil  climatal 
influences  ! How  delightful  under  such  circum- 
stances to  reap  the  reward  of  one’s  forethought 
and  labour  ! There  is  still  time  to  put 
Violets  under  cover,  and  when  good  jilants  exist 
I earnestly  counsel  that  some  of  them  at  least 
bo  made  safe.  The  double  varieties  are  those 
commonly  employed,  and  the  Neapolitan  is  still 
the  favourite,  though  it  is  hard  run  in  the  race 
of  popularit3’  by  Marie  Louise.  Queen  Victoria 
is  a newer  kind,  and  being  very  rich  in  colour, 
will  probably  find  plenty  of  admirers.  There 
are  other  double  kinds,  but  the  above  will  be 
enough  unless  one  add  to  them  Count  de  Brazza, 
the  large  white  blooms  of  which  are  verj’ 
attractive  when  seen  at  their  best.  The  best 
time  to  put  the  plants  in  frames  is  the  middle 
of  October,  as  by  lljis  time  they  arc  taking  a 
good  grip  of  (he  soil  and  making  a new  depar- 
ture as  regards  bud  development.  One  good 
watering  to  settle  the  soil  round  the  roots  will 
generally  be  enough.  Many  set  the  plants 
together  as  closely  as  possible,  but  I think  it 
is  better  to  allow  a couple  of  inches  ladwcrn 
them.  'I'hey  are  sure  to  develofi  a certain 
amount  of  leaf  growth  through  ths  winter, 
and  I have  never  found  advantage  in 
crowding  anyl-hing  grown  under  glass.  On 
fine  days  the  lights  should  be  drawn  off,  and 
even  at  night  the  plants  are  better  for  exposure, 
a little  frost  not  being  hurtful,  but  heavy  rains 
should  be  warded  off.  In  showery  or  foc^gy 
weather  the  lights  should  be  tilted  on  the  side, 
so  as  to  admit  a current  of  air  through,  thus 
keeping  the  leaves  from  drawing  ; and  here  I 
may  observe  that  the  glass  should  be  quire  clean, 
and  the^plants  not  more  than  C inches  from  the 
glass.  I he  great  enemy  to  Violets  in  frames  is 
damp,  the  worst  time  for  them  naturally  being 
from  the  beginning  of  November  till  February, 
and  if  they  can  safely  be  brought  through  this 
period  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  with  them, 
as  the  early  spring  sun  aud  increasing  warmth 
will  secure  them  from  danger.  Itdoes  not  matter 
much  if  they  get  frozen  for  some  days.  A friend 
tells  me  that  his  frame  Violets  were  hard  frozen 
llast  winter,  and  he  never  had  a finer  lot  of 
ibloom.  At  the  same  (ime  mats  or  a covering  of 
tter  is  advisable,  and  even  necessary,  if  flowers 
e required  in  midwinter.  Bvfleet. 


HARDY  WATER  LILIES. 


It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  say  too  much  in 
favour  of  these  exquisite  flowers  when  seen  doing 
well.  Perhaps  the  freest  and  most  luxuriant  of 
all  is  the  sulphur-flowered  N.  Marliacea  Chroma- 
tella,  presumably  a hybrid  between  N.  flava  (or 
N.  mexicana)  and  the  Bohemian  N.  Candida. 
This  has  leaves  of  a stout  olive-green  tint 
marbled  with  purple  or  red-brown,  and  its 
flowers  are  soft  sulphur-yellow  tinted  with 
orange  in  the  centre.  As  cut  from  the  plant  and 
gently  opened  with  the  fingers,  and  then  floated 
in  a big  bowl  along  with  two  or  three  of  its  own 
leaves,  nothing  could  well  be  more  lovely  in  the 
way  of  a flower.  The  same  may  be  said  of  two 
or  three  other  kinds  sent  me  by  M.  Marliac — 
N.  Marliacea  carnea  (deep  rose)  and  N.  M. 


albida  (rose  shading  to  white).  These  are  also 
very  luxuriant  and  free  blooming,  both  leaves 
and  flowers  being  very  large  and  effective  in 
form  and  colour.  The  true  rosy  Water  Lily  of 
Sweden,  N.  alba  rosea  (N.  Casparyi),  has  not  as 
yet  bloomed  here,  but  it  is  growing  well,  as  also 
is  the  Cape  Cod  rosy  variety  of  N.  odorata,  a 
charming  and  shapely  sweet-scented  flower. 
Of  white  varieties  there  are  three  or  four  at 
least  all  good  and  free,  and  none  more  beautiful 
than  our  native  kind,  which,  however,  varies 
enormously  in  form,  size,  colour,  aud  habit.  In 
the  old  herbals  a larger  and  a smaller  form  of 
N.  alba  are  often  mentioned  and  sometimes 
illustrated.  A friend  who  was  admiring  our 
Water  Lily  pond  this  summer  assured  me  that 
he  had  seen  a pale  rosy  form  amongst  some 
common  white  ones  on  the  lake  or  tarn  that  is 
sometimes  passed  in  ascending  Snowdon  from 
Llanberis,  but  it  was  not  of  the  clear  deep  rose 
of  Caspary’s  plant  from  Nerike,  nor  even  that  of 
the  dainty  N.  odorata  rosea  of  America.  N. 
Candida,  the  glossy-leaved  Water  Lily  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  N.  tuberosa  (from  North  America)  are 


and  even  by  the  addition  of  liquid-manure  to 
the  tank  or  pool  in  which  they  grow.  The 
rosy  varieties  especially  never  show  their  best 
form  and  deepest  colouring  until  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  mud  below,  say  the  second  or  third 
year  after  planting. 

A pond  is  not  always  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  these  lovely  flowers.  The 
late  Rev.  J.  Ellacombe  used  to  grow  a collection 
of  Nymphseas  and  other  aquatics  in  tubs  in  an 
enclosure  near  to  a pump  that  supplied  the 
water.  There  are  three  kinds  at  least — viz., 
N.  pygmiBa  (white),  N.  pygmaea  helvola 
(yellow),  and  N.  Laydekeri  rosea  (rose-pink) 
that  could  be  grown  in  any  tub  or  large  bowl  in 
a foot  of  water  and  G inches  of  rich  mud  and 
sand. 

The  enemies  of  Water  Lilies  are  water-rats  or 
voles,  and  swans  and  other  aquatic  birds  often 
pull  them  to  pieces,  but  the  plants  can  be  pro- 
tected with  wire-netting.  Wherever  there  are 
pools  or  lakes  or  pools  near  the  house  the  care- 
ful introduction  of  Water  Lilies  and  other 
aquatics  will  yield  a charm  not  easily  attainable 
in  other  ways,  and  once  well  planted  they  in- 
crease in  beauty  and  interest  from  year  to  year. 

B. 


FERNS. 


FERNS  AS  TABLE  PLANTS. 


Ferns  as  plants  for  the  dmner-table  as  well  as 
for  other  uses  in  vases  have  scarcely  held  their 
own  since  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Cro- 
tons, and  Aralias  have  become  so  general.  I 
cannot  really  see,  however,  why  this  should 
be  the  case.  There  are  many  Ferns  which  are 
admirably  suited  for  use  in  these  ways,  some 
of  which  are  quite  unique  in  character.  Take 


Bud  of  a hybrid  Water  Lily  (Nymphasa  Marliacea  camea). 

open  water  at  the  end  of'IOotober. 


Gathered  from 


alike  white  forms,  well  worth  a place  where 
space  is  ample  for  their  accommodation ; but 
the  finest  of  all  the  whites,  perhaps,  is  the  giant 
form  of  N.  alba  (or  is  it  of  N.  Candida  ?)  long  ago 
famous  in  the  classical  old  gardens  of  Hampton 
Court.  I hope  all  travellers  who  are  fond  of 
aquatic  plants,  and  of  Nymphseas  in  particular, 
will  observe  any  kinds  they  may  come  across 
very  closely,  since  forms  varying  in  size  and 
;n  tint  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  varieties 
are  earlier,  later,  or  more  free-flowering 
than  are  others.  The  only  drawback  to 
Water  Lilies  is  their  slowness  in  estab- 
lishing tliemselves  unless  on  a.  deep  rich 
bottom.  They  are  much  benefited  by  a rich 
mulching  of  river  or  pond  mud  and  cow-manure. 


for  instance  a well-grown  Silver  or  Golden 
Gymnogramma,  or  the  same  of  Adiantum 
Farleyense  : these  are  each  quite  distinct  from 
anything  else  that  is  usually  grown  or  accepted 
as  table  plants.  In  many  ways  Ferns  are  ex- 
ceedingly useful  when  in  pots  from  3 inches  to 
6 inches  in  diameter.  In  order,  however,  to 
have  such  plants  in  the  best  presentable  con- 
dition they  should  not  be  crowded  together  or 
be  in  any  way  overshadowed  by  other  and 
larger  plants.  What  is  wanted  is  a symmetri- 
cal, well-balanced  plant  not  in  any  case  drawn 
on  one  side  ; such  a plant  upon  a table  would 
look  far  from  well.  Again,  plants  of  dense 
growth  are  not  so  desirable  on  the  whole ; 
for  instance,  a plant  of  Adiantum  Farleyense 
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or  of  A.  cuneatutn  when  in  this  condition 
(the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  being 
probably  covered  with  rhizomes)  would  present 
too  heavy  an  appearance.  Plants  in  order  to 
be  the  best  suited  for  table  uses  should  be 
grown  on  from  the  seedling  state  or  from  quite 
small  divisions,  so  that  the  growth  is  concen- 
trated in  the  one  crown.  Thus  Adiantum 
Farleyense  (again  quoted  as  an  example)  if 
grown  on  from  a single  crown,  makes  a far 
better  decorative  plant  than  if  there  be  a mass 
of  crowns  in  the  one  pot.  It  is  a fallacy  to 
suppose  that  when  a plant  has  been  once  grown 
into  what  is  desirable  that  it  can  be  kept  so  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  The  Adiantums 
particularly  will  increase  their  crowns ; thus 
the  dense  mass  of  smaller  fronds  results  in  due 
course.  There  are  not  in  my  opinion  any 
Ferns  better  suited  for  the  dinner-table  than  the 
Gymnogrammas  ; both  of  the  well-known 
colours,  the  silver  and  the  gold,  harmonise 
well  with  other  surroundings  upon  a well- 
appointed  table.  Take,  for  instance,  the  best 
of  the  silver  section,  G.  peruviana  argyrophylla, 
grown  on  the  system  advised  from  the  seedling 
state  with  a good  strong  crown,  so  as  to  secure 
fairly  large  arching  fronds  ; no  better  plant 
could  be  chosen  where  blue  and  gold  prevail  in 
the  other  accessories.  Take  again  G.  Laucheana 
or  G.  Alstoni  as  representing  the  golden  kinds  ; 
these  suit  the  silver  plate  admirably,  and  do  not 
in  any  way  look  heavy  or  dull.  Quite  distinct 
from  these  is  G.  schizophylla  gloriosa,  a lovely 
variety  when  well  grown,  and  when  displayed 
to  the  best  advantage  ; its  long  drooping  fronds 
make  it  just  the  plant  for  a tall  silver  vase 
similar  to  those  used  as  wine  coolers.  These 
are  about  the  best  of  the  Gymnograminas. 
Of  the  Adiantums,  besides  A.  Farleyense  and 
A.  cuneatum,  note  should  be  made  of  A. 
Collisi,  which  is  at  its  best  during  the  autumn, 
the  fronds  then  assuming  a delicate  bronzy  tint. 
A.  decorum  is  excellent  from  single  crowns,  so 
also  is  A.  concinnum,  a Fern  that  is  not  nearly 
enough  grown  ; this  dies  down  the  autumn. 
A.  gracillimum  is  another  suited  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  same  applies  to  A.  mundulum  as  well 
as  A.  scutum.  Several  of  the  Pteris  family  are 
strongly  to  be  recommended  ; P.  argyrea  is  a 
case  in  point  in  which  the  advantage  of  a single 
crown  is  well  displayed.  P.  tremula  is  another 
excellent  table  Fern,  being  remarkably  useful 
during  cold  weather  by  reason  of  its  hardiness. 
P.  tremula  eltgans  is  a more  slender  growing 
form  of  the  preceding,  with  crested  pinn;e.  P. 
cretica  Mayi  is  the  best  of  this  species  as  a 
table  plant,  being  very  light  and  elegant  in  its 
habit  of  growth.  The  old-fashioned  Ribbon 
Fern  (P.  serrulata)  should  not  be  overlooked, 
nor  any  good  forms  of  the  crested  varieties  of 
this  species.  Of  the  Aspleniums,  one  of  the  best 
for  the  purposes  under  consideration  is  A. 
laxum  pumilum,  which  has  finely-cut  fronds  of 
a pale  glaucous  green,  being  also  a compact 
growing  plant.  A.  cicutarium  is  a beautiful 
variety  ; it  is  not  sufficiently  known  ; the  growth 
is  very  light  and  somewhat  slender,  but  the 
fronds  are  quite  self-supporting.  A.  nobilis 
whilst  in  a small  state  is  another  capital  variety. 
This  gives  about  a score.  Others  could,  of 
course,  be  named,  but  those  quoted  will  give  a 
sufficient  indication  of  what  is  best  suited  for 
use  as  a table  Fern.  Plants  intended  for  this 
purpose  should  be  set  aside  so  as  to  preserve 
them  intact.  They  should  not  be  overpotted  in 
any  case  ; this  is  a mistake.  Where  it  is  pos- 
sible a marginal  line  of  Selaginella  denticulata 
may  with  advantage  be  pricked  in  around  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  but  its  growth  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exceed  reasonable  limits.  Ferns  as 
table  plants  during  the  winter  can  be  strongly 
recommended  ; they  do  not  take  up  much  room, 
hence  in  removal  from  their  growing  quarters 
they  may  easily  be  placed  in  boxes  to  secure 
them  against  any  injury.  Filices. 


SEEDLING  FERNS. 

Frequkntia'  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  may 
be  found  a considerable  qimntitj'  of  small  seed- 
ling Ferns  in  the  pots  of  other  plants,  or  even  on 
borders  where  the  Ferns  may  have  stood.  If 
the  stock  of  anj'  kind  is  short,  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  these  young  ones  to  replenish  it,  and 
it  will  be  found  far  better  to  attend  to  this  item 
of  work  now  than  defer  it  till  the  spring  comes 
round.  The  young  plants  may  not  make  much 
progress,  but  they  will  at  any  rate  become  estab- 


lished, starting  away  in  the  spring  much  more 
readily.  Where  the  plants  are  large  enough, 
they  should  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots 
straight  away,  and  if  somewhat  small  they  can 
be  pricked  off  in  seed-pans  for  a time.  By  look- 
ing after  young  plants  in  this  way  it  is  always 
possible  to  keep  up  the  stock  for  decoration  as 
plants  or  for  cutting.  It  is  also  far  better  to  do 
so  than  to  depend  upon  the  same  plants  from 
year  to  year.  Some  will  decline  under  the 
best  of  culture  in  course  of  time,  and  it  does  not 
pay  to  attempt  the  restoration  to  health  again 
of  any  kind  that  can  be  grown  on  from  the  seed- 
ling state  in  a short  time.  Some  sorts,  it  is  true, 
are  not  so  easily  obtained  from  spores  ; to  these 
the  foregoing  remarks  do  not  apply.  When  seed- 
lings are  not  obtainable  under  natural  conditions, 
then  the  well-ripened  and  fertile  fronds  should 
be  searched  out  for  the  purpose.  Some  prefer 
to  let  these  fronds  lie  on  paper  for  a time  after 
they  are  taken  from  the  plant,  but  I cannot  see 
any  actual  advantage  in  this.  The  idea  is  no 
doubt  to  ripen  the  spores,  but  this  is  not  in  any 
degree  necessary.  The  better  way  is  to  prepare 
at  once  some  pans  (shallow  ones  by  all  po-ssible 
means)  and  distribute  the  fronds  over  the  surface, 
fertile  side  downwards,  and  leave  the  rest  to 


Nature  for  the  time  being.  Later  on,  as  the 
fronds  decay  and  the  spores  are  distributed  on 
the  surface,  a covering  of  glass  will  be  fonnd 
desirable  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation,  as  well 
as  to  encourage  a more  speedy  growth.  The 
soil  should  consist  chiefly  of  peat,  and  that  not 
very  fine,  silver  sand  or  rough  sandstone  being 
also  good  additions.  Two  or  more  species  of 
one  genus  may  be  raised  in  the  same  pan  without 
any  trouble.  By  thus  intermixing  them  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  obtaining  something 
distinct,  the  fertilisation  taking  place,  as  most 
are  aware,  after  the  spores  have  made  a further 
advance  in  the  pans.  It  is  in  this  way  that  new 
varieties  are  obtained  by  those  who  make  it 
their  special  study.  For  raising  a young  stock 
it  is  better  to  start  at  once,  it  being  a waste  of 
time  to  leave  it  until  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Filioes. 


NOTHOCHL.ENA  DISTANS. 

This  appears  to  be  a common  Fern  in  Western 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Caledonia, 
whilst  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  genus  in  New  Zealand.  It 
appears  to  var}'  much  in  size,  as  I have  now 
before  me  specimens  from  New  Caledonia,  dense 


tufts  with  hairy  fronds  not  more  than  2 inches 
high,  while  others  from  New  Zealand  measure 
upwards  of  10  inches  ; under  cultivation,  how- 
ever, I have  never  seen  it  more  than  about 
6 inches.  The  rhizome  is  short  and  stouf, 
either  prostrate  or  sub-erect ; fronds  tufted, 
bright  green  on  the  upper  side,  the  whole  of  the 
under  side  being  densely  clothed  with  chaffy, 
hairy  scales,  which  extend  beyond  the  margins 
of  the  pinna,  and  add  materially  to  the  beauty 
of  the  plant.  It  is  an  evergreen  greenhouse 
Fern,  which  should  be  grown  in  poor  stony  soil, 
in  a somewhat  small  pot,  and  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  its  fronds  are  not  subjected  to 
sprinklings  of  water  from  the  syringe  during  the 
winter  months.  It  enjoys  a copious  supply  of 
water,  which,  however,  should  rapidly  trickle 
away  from  its  roots.  Thus  treated  it  forms  an 
elegant  little  specimen  for  the  greenhouse.  It 
may  also  be  utilised  for  adorning  jutting 
prominences  in  a Wardian  case  where  the  above 
named  requirements  can  be  provided. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

ROOM  PLANTS  IN  WINTER.— II. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  plants  breathe,  so  lo 
.‘tpeak,  through  their  leaves,  taking  up  the  p .i  ts 
of  the  atmosphere  which  they  need  by  means  of 
their  foliage  and  emitting  ozone  (in  which  parti- 
cular they  differ  from  us)  in  exchange  for  the 
nourishment  they  derive  from  the  air.  Some 
plants  (such  as  Orchids)  need  no  other  susten- 
ance, but  these  are  usually  considered  outside 
the  pale  of  parlour-plants,  although  some  few 
even  of  those,  will  succeed  in  the  careful  hands 
of  a lover  of  plants.  The  air  of  a sitting-room 
with  an  open  fire,  in  which  the  windows  are  usu- 
ally closed,  is  too  dry  for  many  plants,  and  al.so 
lacking  in  the  freshness  which  gives  them  health. 
It  would  be  well  for  human  beings,  as  well  as 
for  their  plants,  if  the  habit  of  leaving  the  top 
sash  of  the  window  slightly  open  were  more 
common  than  it  is.  Even  an  inch  of  open  space 
(with  a corresponding  opening  between  the 
glass  of  the  upper  and  lower  sash,  thus  made) 
will  steadily  empty  the  room  of  the  vitiated  air, 
and  supply  fresh  air  to  our  lungs  without  danger 
from  draught— air  full  of  the  life-giving  ozone 
which  we  so  much  need,  for  it  is  said  that  we 
use  up  the  oxygen  from  four  cubic  feet  of  air 
each  minute  that  we  breathe  it,  while  each 
burner  of  gas  is  equal  in  power  of  exhausting 
the  atmosphere  to  eight  grown  men.  In 
vitiated  air  both  plants  and  people  fall  into  ill- 
health,  and  the  best  remedy,  in  the  case  of 
plants,  is  to  remove  them  to  purer  atmosphere 
at  once,  where  they  can  have  the  window  open 
all  day,  or  else,  in  mild  weather,  to  place  them 
altogether  in  the  open  air.  But  this  is  rarely 
possible  in  the  winter-time,  and  our  wisest 
course  will  be  to  supply  plenty  of  fresh  air  to 
the  sitting-room.  Heaths,  Ferns,  Azaleas,  ami, 
indeed,  most  plants  need  also  a continuous, 
though  slight,  moisture  in  the  air,  not  enough 
to  be  undesirable  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
room,  if  well  managed,  yet  they  will  not  thrive 
without  it.  A zinc  tray  covering  the  flower- 
stand  or  table  (or  even  an  ordinary  tray  of  suit- 
able dimensions),  will  be  found  to  supply  this 
need,  if  kept  covered  with  green  Moss  in  a damp 
state,  from  tepid  water  supplied  daily  through 
a little  rosed  watering-can.  The  moistened 
atmosphere  arising  from  this  surrounding 
material  will  give  health  and  strength  to  the 
plants  before  it  passes  away,  with  the  rest  of 
the  air,  through  the  ventilating  slit  at  the 
top  of  the  window.  Such  a tray  may  be  made 
decorative  as  well  as  useful  by  a careful  selec- 
tion of  bright  green  Moss,  with  a few  long 
sprays  of  Wood  Ivy  amongst  it,  which  can^  be 
trailed  over  the  edge,  and  will  last  a long  time 
in  good  health,  if  kept  damp.  Plants  which  are 
out  of  bloom,  cut  back,  or  otherwise  unsightly, 
can  be  given  a retreat  in  a spare  bedroom  or 
bathroom,  where  fresh  air  and  moisture  arc 
attainable.  A good  bathroom,  with  hot-water 
pipes  and  a constant  supply  of  hot-water,  is, 
indeed,  almost  as  good  as  a warm  greenhouse  for 
some  plants,  but  the  usual  difficulty  in  a bath- 
room IS  the  want  of  sunshine,  through  the  use 
of  thick  glass,  or  the  fact  of  a northerly  aspect. 
Even  then  it  is  a grand  place  for  Masdevallias 
and  some  other  Orchids,  as  it  is  so  easy  to 
supply  a moistened  atmosphere  (and  also 
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warmth  when  necessary)  by  turning  on  the  hot- 
water  several  times  in  the  day,  according  to 
circumstances.  Here,  too,  it  is  easy  to  give  the 
plants  a regular  bath,  by  means  of  a syringe  and 
soft  tepid  water,  or  even  soap  and  water,  with  a 
douche  of  clean  water  following  it,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  their  foliage  from  the  dust  of 
thesitting-room,  agreatnecessityfortheir  health. 
Failing  the  use  of  a flat  bath  on  the  floor,  or  a 
bathroom  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a bit  of  soft  old  sponge  and  a soft  brush  (such  as 
painters  have)  to  cleanse  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
room  plants,  especially  if  they  should  become 
infested  with  any  sort  of  blight.  Sunlight-soap 
is  an  admirable  insecticide,  though  thereare  plenty 
of  other  good  mixtures  in  the  market ; but  it  is 
not  safe  to  use  some  of  them  oa  delicate-leaved 
plants,  unless  in  a very  small  quantity,  well 
diluted  with  warm  water.  The  quantity  often 
recommended  on  the  bottles  is  all  very  well  for 
hard-leaved,  strong  plants,  but  is  apt  to  injure 
delicate  foliage  and  young  leaves.  For  India- 
rubber-plants  a little  warm  milk  and  water  gives 
a fine  gloss  to  their  splendid  leaves,  and  in 
washing  a Palm  the  brush  will  come  into  play, 
for  nothing  else  will  reach  between  the  hard 
and  prickly  spines,  and  eradicate  white-scale, 
its  special  enemy.  I.  L.  R. 


TRBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

SKIMMIAS. 

Among  the  smaller-growing  shrubs  remarkable 
for  their  ornamental  berries  we  have  but  few 
that  are  of  an  evergreen  character,  and  of  the 
limited  number  the  Skimmias  stand  out  as  a very 
desirable  class  of  plants,  though,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  not,  I think,  met  with  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  was  the  case  a few  years  ago. 
Though  the  different  forms  of  Skimmia  are  by 
no  means  numerous,  yet  their  nomenclature  is  in 
a very  confused  state  : for  instance,  the  oldest 
and  by  far  the  most  generally  grown  of  them, 
to  which  is  applied  the  specific  name  of  japonica, 
is  said  by  some  of  our  later  authorities  to  be  not 
the  true  S.  japonica  of  Thunberg,  but  tlie  plant 
to  which  that  name  is  applied  by  other  subse- 
quent writers,  and  which  is  really  said  to  be  a 
native  of  China.  Tlie  Skimmia  known  as  8. 
oblata,  which  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
Thunberg’s  true  8.  japonica,  produces  only 
female  blossoms,  the  male  being  usually  met 
w'ith  under  the  specific  name  of  fragrantissima. 
Thus  while  S.  oblata  planted  by  itself  will 
produce  an  occasional  berry,  far  greater  numbers 
will,  as  a rule,  be  borne  if  a flowering  plant 
of  8.  fragrantissima  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  other,  as  many  of  the  blooms  will 
be  thereby  fertilised.  The  commonest  form 
of  Skimmia — that  is,  S.  japonica  of  gardens — will 
not  thrive  where  the  soil  is  at  all  parched  up 
during  the  summer,  but  it  prefers  a cool,  fairly 
moist  spot,  especially  where  it  is  slightly  shaded 
from  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  as  where  fully 
exposed,  more  partioiilarly  if  the  soil  is  rather 
dry,  the  foliage  is  apt  to  acquire  a yellowish 
tinge,  which  is  not  easily  got  rid  of.  From  its 
small  size  and  great  profusion  of  berries  this 
Skimmia  may  be  often  met  w'ith  in  Covent 
Garden-market,  the  plants  of  which  have  been 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  potted  up  when 
in  full  berry.  If  this  is  carefully  done  they  will 
with  ordinary  attention  remain  fresh  and  bright 
for  a long  time.  8.  oblata  is,  irrespective  of 
beriies,  well  worth  growing  as  an  evergreen 
shrub,  but,  of  course,  when  studded  with  fruits 
its  beauty  is  greatly  enhanced.  Both  this  and 
the  male  form  are  decidedly  pretty  when  in 
flower,  while  they  both  succeed  better  than  most 
shrubs  in  the  environs  of  London.  8.  Foremani 
is  said  to  be  a hybrid  between  S.  oblata  and 
8.  fragrans,  but  doubts  have  been  expressed  as 
to  its  parentage. 


THE  ANGELICA-TREE  (ARALIA 
8PIN08A.) 

There  are  several  of  the  hardier  species  of 
Aralia  from  China  and  Japan  that  well  merit 
culture  wherever  choice  shrubs  are  grown,  and 
the  plant  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  one  of  the  best  for  certain  aspects 
and  positions.  Its  light  and  feathery  pinnate 
foliage,  reminding  one  a little  of  that  of  the 
Ailantus  or  of  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus,  is 
different  in  effect  from  that  of  either,  and  most 


effective  as  seen  backed  by  foliage  of  a dense 
and  darker  green  hue,  such  as  that  of  evergreen 
Oaks  or  Hollies.  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus 
is  really  a geographical  form  or  variation  of 
Aralia  chineusis.  A.  spinosa  is  a native  of  North 
America,  and  is  much  hardier  than  A.  chinensis 
( = A.  canescens  of  gardens).  The  specimen 
of  A.  spinosa  here  shown  was  grown  in 
Devonshire,  and  seems  to  have  a Yew-tree  or 
some  other  conifer  as  a background.  In  the 
College  Gardens  at  Dublin  there  is  a very 
fine  specimen  of  A.  spinosa,  into  the  centre  of 
which  a bird-sown  green  Holly-bush  has  grown 
so  as  to  conceal  the  naked  and  gnarled  stems 
of  the  Aralia  in  a pretty  way.  The  general 
appearance  is  that  of  a Holly-bush  with  Aralia 
branches  protruding  in  all  directions,  and  in 
August  or  September,  when  the  point  of  each 
thorny  shoot  bears  a panicle  of  its  ivory-white 
flowers  above  the  Palm-like  tufts  of  leaves  the 
effect  is  a very  distinct  and  effective  one,  and 
quite  unlike  anything  else  in  the  way  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  or  small  trees.  Another  species  of 
Aralia,  now  placed  by  modern  botanists  in  the 
genus  Fatsia,  is  A.  Sieboldi  from  Japan.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  A.  spinosa  in  being 
evergreen  and  not  deciduous,  as  in  that 
species. 

In  all  mild  and  sheltered  localities  A.  Sieboldi 
well  deserves  a place  as  being  one  of  the  largest- 
leaved  of  all  our  evergreen  shrubs.  The  one 
secret  as  to  the  successful  growth  of  A.  Sie- 
boldi, however,  is  to  plant  it  behind  a north 
wall  or  in  shade,  and  not  in  the  full  sunshine. 
One  of  the  finest  plants  I know  of  A.  Sieboldi 


grows  on  a rockery  on  the  north  side  of  a house 
in  the  Northumberland-road,  Dublin,  and  as 
it  has  a dense  background  of  Ivy  and  is  near 
to  the  public  road,  it  attracts  the  attention  of 
many  passers-by,  and  is  an  object  lesson  to 
all  interested  in  the  plan  ting  of  sheltered  town 
gardens  with  a northern  exposure.  Here  I had 
failed  with  A.  Sieboldi  until  Mr.  Woodall,  of 
Scarborough,  who  has  travelled  in  Japan,  kindly 
told  me  of  this  plant  having  such  a great  liking 
for  a cool,  shady  corner  and  not  a sunny  ex- 
posure. A.  spinosa,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  well 
be  placed  in  too  sheltered  and  snug  a position, 
although  it  withstands  wind  well  if  it  gets  plenty 
of  sunshine.  Its  quaint  habit  and  effectiveness 
are  well  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  those  who 
plant  for  effect  cannot  well  afford  to  disregard 
its  unique  character  of  growth.  B. 


THE  PHILLYREA8. 

In  some  books  several  of  the  Phillyreas  are 
regarded  as  distinct  species,  but  by  Loudon  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  following  terms  : “ All 
the  kinds  in  cultivation  are  nothing  more  than 
varieties  of  one  species.”  Considering  that  the 
most  distinct  of  all  the  Phillyreas— P.  Vilmorin- 
iana — was  unknown  to  Loudon,  most  people 
will,  I should  say,  agree  with  the  above  quoted 
remarks,  as  there  is  no  wide  difference  between 
the  numerous  forms  in  cultivation,  while  seed- 
ling.s  from  any  of  them  may  vary  a good  deal 
from  each  other.  They  are  certainly  very  orna- 
mental evergreen  shrubs,  most  of  which  are  of  a 
neat  compact  habit  of  growth.  Their  leaves  are 
especially  numerous  and  of  a deep  shining  green 
tint.  For  some  reason  or  other  they  are  not 
often  planted  ; why  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  the 
number  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  is  somewhat 
limited  ; indeed,  judging  by  the  way  Laurels 
are  grown  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
shrubs,  one  would  think  that  there  was 
little  else  but  Laurels  at  the  option  of  the 
planter.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that 
the  Phillyreas  are  tender,  but  they  are  certainly 
as  hardy  as  many  subjects  whose  ability  to  resist 
our  winters  is  never  questioned.  P.  media, 
which  is  considered  by  Loudon  to  be  the  typical 
species,  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
introduced  in  1.597,  and  several  of  its  varieties 
about  the  same  time.  They  are  all  natives  of 
the  South  of  Europe.  The  wood  of  these 
Phillyreas  has  been  recommended  as  a substitute 
for  Bo.x  for  wood  engraving,  the  larger  size  being 


one  special  point  in  its  favour.  The  most 
recently  introduced  species  is  P.  Vilmoriiiiaua, 
also  known  by  the  specific  names  of  laurifolia 
and  decora.  It  is  very  distinct  from  the 
older  forms,  the  largest  leaves  being  nearly^ 
0 inches  in  length,  and  of  a dark  green  tint,  and 
leathery  in  texture.  A specimen  of  this  at  a little 
distance  bears  a certain  amount  of  resemblance 
to  a Portugal  Laurel.  The  flowers  of  this  are 
white,  sweet-scented,  and  about  May  borne  for  a 
considerable  dietance  along  the  shoots.  They  are 
succeeded  by  small  Plum-like  drupes,  which  when 
ripe  are  quite  black.  As  above  mentioned,  all  the 
Phillyreas  are  as  hardy  as  many  subjects  that 
are  not  considered  at  all  tender  ; still,  an  ex- 
ceptional winter  will  in  some  cases  injure  them, 
but  P.  Vilmoriniaua  has  passed  unscathed 
through  our  most  severe  winters.  There  must 
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have  been  some  thousands  of  this  sold  within 
the  last  few  years,  so  that  it  is  now  tolerably 
common.  Like  its  allies,  this  Phillyrea  can  be 
readily  grafted  on  to  the  Privet,  but  plants 
obtained  in  this  way  are  not  always  satisfactory, 
and  as  seeds  are  fiei|uently  ripened  and  cuttings 
strike  root  without  diliieulty  if  kept  close  in  a 
c<dd  frame,  there  is  no  need  to  increase  the 
Phillyrea  by  grafting.  X. 


THL  WIIirL  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM. 
The  plants  rejn'Psented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  are  those  of  the  White  Lilium  lanci- 
folium.  They  were  grovvj  by  the  tailor  at 
B ilcomlie,  il.iy  want's  Heath,  who  was  originally 
given  two  oi-  three  bullis,  which  have  now 
increased  .so  that  Ids  ganlen  is  nearly  quite 
tilled  with  it,  ami  he  sends  the  flowers  all  over 
Lnglaud,and  even  to  Scotland,  for  sale.  When 
in  full  bloom  the  girden  is  quite  a sight,  and 
people  come  from  some  distance  to  see  it.  The 
soil  is  light  and  rich,  and  the  garden  rather 
shady.  ^ Ethel,  FitzRoy. 

Furtat  Farm,  Balcomhe. 


BULBS  FOR  CUT  FLOWERS. 

Tue  importation  of  foreign  flowers  early  in  the 
season  has  completely  upset  the  home-grown 
trade.  But  so  great  is  the  demand  for  flowers, 
that  even  with  the  enormous  imports  there 
are  special  times  when  a profitable  trade  may 
be  done  in  them— notably  very  early  before  the 
imports  begin,  or  very  late  when  their  season  of 


cutting  in  J une  and  J uly.  G.  brenchleyensis, 
gandavensis,  and  hybrid  varieties,  includ- 
ing Lemoiiie’s  new  sorts,  I plant  in  deeply- 
cultivated  soil  in  March  or  April,  and  they  are 
amongst  the  beat  of  all  hardy  flowers  for  cutting, 
as  each  bulb  gives  one  or  more  large  spikes  of 
bloom,  and  three  or  four  smaller  ones  from  the 
base  of  the  stem.  1 have  this  year  cut  some 
late  in  November 

Lily  of  the  V^allev'  is  still  a popular  and 
prolitablo  flower  to  grow.  The  fine  imported 
crowns  are  the  best  for  very  early  forcing  ; but 
home-grown  ones  are  equally  as  good’  for  late 
supplies,  and  open-air  beds  are  very  useful,  and 
profitable. 

Narcissi  are  so  extensively  imported  that  it 
seems  hopeless  to  compete  ; but  I find  that  good 
open-air  beds  of  all  the  popular  varieties  are  by 
no  means  a bad  investment,  for  they  come  in 
just  after  the  glut  of  foreign  supplies  are  over, 
and,  being  fresh,  are  pretty  sure  to  find  a ready 
J.  Groom,  Gosport, 


ROSES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  ROSES. 
Whilst  I am  writing  these  notes  the  weather  is 
very  mild.  In  face  of  this  it  seems  somewhat 
strange  to  speak  of  protection  from  froso.  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  Roses  are  very 
fa,r  from  being  so  tender  as  many  have 
hitherto  thought  ; still,  we  do  not  want  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  run  risk  of  failure  for 
want  of  a little  trouble.  Those  who  live  in  the 


Illustrations  : Lilium  speciosum  album  (L.  lancifolium  album!  Enoravpil  fnr 
Gakdisnins  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Miss  Ethel  FitzRoy,  Forest  Farm,  Balcombe. 


supply  is  over — and  for  this  reason  home  growers 
have  to  rely  to  a great  extent  on  hastening  or 
retarding,  only  growing  a small  supply  for  the 
mid-season.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a spell 
of  very  severe  weather  reaches  even  the  southern 
liniits  of  these  early  flowers,  and  then  for  a brief 
space  prices  go  up  rapidly.  The  following  are 
pretty  safe  bulbs  togroA- — viz.. 

Roman  Hyaci.nths,  ih  o naturally  flower  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  with  :are  in  forcing  may 
be  had  in  full  bloom  at  least  a month  before 
Lhristmas,  when  there  are  few  imported 
flowers  ; consequently,  prices  are  belter,  and  the 
flowers,  being  pure  white,  are  useful  for  a variety 
of  purposes.  By  advancing  a portion  of  the 
stock,  and  bringing  on  suocessional  batches  as 
long  as  they  can  be  retarded,  there  is  hardly 
any  bulb  grown  more  useful  or  profitable. 

'i'Gijp.s  of  the  very  earliest  kinds— such  as 
van  I hoi,  scarlet  and  white — are  the  best  for 
forcing,  as  the  bulbs  are  reasonable  in  price,  and 
whether  intended  for  cut  bloom  or  decoration 
they  come  in  at  a time  when  there  is  usually  a 
biisk  demand.  All  the  late  Tulips  are  likely  to 
sell  better  as  cut  flowers  if  planted  in  the  open 
giouiid,  or  kept  back  in  cold-frames  as  late  as 
possible.  Ihe  iuiportations  are  then  getting 
nearly  over.  ° 

Gladioli  are  probably  the  best  of  all  bulbs 
to  grow  in  quantity  for  sale,  as  they  have  become 
exceedingly  popular  of  late  as  cut  flowers.  I 
grow  The  Bride  (white)  in  pots  in  cool-houses, 
bringing  them  on  in  gentle  heat  in  succession, 
and  plant  a quantity  in  the  open  air  in 
November,  covering  the  beds  with  litter  to 
ward  off  severe  frost.  They  are  most  useful  for 


south  must  not  forget  that  Gardening 
Illustrated  circulates  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  if  they  do  not  need  to  take  any  precautionary 
measures  it  is  not  so  with  all  others.  Roses 
are  hardj’,  almost  as  hardy  as  our  native  Briers, 
but  even  these  are  occasionally  caught  by  frost 
and  wet  combined,  more  especially  when  moved 
from  the  shelter  of  a hedgerow  or  wood.  Then 
we  must  not  forget  that  almost  all  Roses  are 
derived  from  species  growing  in  much  warmer 
climates  than  our  own.  Another  point  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  is  that  the  Manetti  or  Italian 
Brier  is  by  no  means  so  hardy  as  our  wildings, 
and  many  H.  Perpetuals  are  worked  upon  this 
stock.  Therefore,  those  in  very  cold  and  exposed 
places,  or  lying  so  low  that  frost  of  any  severity 
is  accompanied  with  wet  as  well,  need  a slight 
protection.  I live  in  the  south,  and  my  ground 
is  high,  no  protection  whatever  being  necessary. 
The  Cants,  of  Colchester,  and  others  do  not 
protect  generally,  nor  do  the  Messrs.  Cocker  so 
far  north  as  Aberdeen  ; but  in  each  case  there  are 
ample  reasons  for  this.  If  you  grow  Roses,  and 
especially  of  ihe  more  tender  kinds,  it  will  be  wise 
to  afford  them  aslightaid  against  thepierciugcold 
of  a frost-laden  wind  ; that  is,  if  your  ground  is 
not  naturally  dry  and  the  plants  well  ripened. 

I admit  that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  protecting 
Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  more  than  needful  ; and 
also  that  this  had  an  enervating  effect  upon 
them.  Even  with  their  hardiness  before  us  we 
still  over-protect  instead  of  simply  breaking  the 
frosty  winds  which  might  play  upon  them.  A 
few  sprays  of  Gorse,  a branch  or  two  of  Fir  or 
Birch,  will  generally  be  ample.  To  tie  straw  or 
Bracken  around  them  as  some  do  is  folly.  Nor 


can  I advise  the  layer  of  loose  litter  or  leaves  as 
recommended  by  some.  These  either  retain  the 
moisture  during  a wet  time,  and  are  a fruitful 
source  of  injury  when  frosts  set  in  ; or  they  are 
blown  away  into  some  sheltered  corner,  where 
they  are  quite  unnecessary,  at  the  time  we 
want  them  to  break  the  keen  wind  from  our 
plants. 

Fresh-planted  dwarfs  may  be  mulched  with 
loose  stable-litter,  and  then  earthed-up  more 
completely  the  following  spring,  but  I do  not 
mean  to  mulch  in  winter  among  ordinary  Roses 
any  more  after  trying  spring  mulching  instead. 
A dry  base  in  winter  is  almost  impossible,  and 
we  lose  so  much  of  the  essential  juices  at  a 
time  when  the  roots  are  not  in  a position  to 
benefit.  The  soil  does  not  retain  them  all.  With 
the  gallons  of  rain  that  have  fallen  to  the  square 
yard  this  month  alone,  we  must  lose  the  bulk  of 
the  more  soluble  constituents  of  manures,  and 
as  already  pointed  out,  what  we  really 
want  is  dryer  surroundings  during  a spell  of 
severe  frost,  a desideratum  I contend  we  are 
working  against  by  mulching  with  so  moisture- 
retaining  substances  as  decayed  leaves  and 
rotten  manure.  Protect  as  little  as  possible, 
and  never  cover  up  the  plants,  but  rather  en- 
deavour to  break  the  force  of  frosty  winds  and 
keep  the  surroundings  dry. 

If  we  allow  the  long  pendulous  branches  of 
our  climbers  to  sway  about  in  the  wind  they 
chafe  against  one  another  and  seriously  injure 
the  eyes.  This  means  less  bloom  in  the  early 
summer.  Secure  them  in  some  way.  Standards 
and  heavy  topped  dwarfs  must  also  be  staked. 
I have  lately  gone  over  my  beds  and  staked 
several  of  the  plants.  The  wind  sways  these 
about  so  much  that  the  roots  are  not 
only  strained,  but  we  get  hollows  that  are 
rubbed  so  smooth  that  water  lies  in  them  for  a 
long  time.  This,  at  the  most  vital  part  of  a Rose, 
is  most  dangerous.  Finish  Brier  planting  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  we  shall  not  get  them  to 
commence  rooting  anew  until  spring.  I would 
rather  not  plant  dwarf  Brier  stocks  j'et,  prefer- 
ring the  early  spring  months  for  tliis.  A stock 
that  has  been  in  the  soil  all  summer  is  surely 
safer  there  than  exposed  to  the  rigours  of 
winter.  Remember  that  we  bury  the  stem  of 
these  in  their  cutting  stages,  and  the  bark 
naturally  gets  more  I ender.  As  we  have  to 

plant  them  very  shallow  to  get  at  the  crown 
of  the  roots  when  budding  it  is  well  to  bear 
this  point  in  mind.  p. 


PRUNING  POT-ROSES. 

By  this  time  all  pot-Roses  should  be  housed, 
and  pruning  must  be  done  at  once.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  class  of  plants  being  dealt  with, 
and  also  whether  they  are  newly  potted  from 
the  open,  or  well  established  and  ready  for 
forcing.  The  former  class  I may  dismiss  at 
once  by  saying  that  the  plants  should  all  be 
pruned  rather  hard,  as  oue^an  expect  little  real 
good  from  the  longer  growths  made  while  in  the 
open  air  the  previous  summer.  Half  prune 
them  at  once,  so  that  they  may  be  more 
readily  handled.  A pot-Rosc  needs  a good 
base  so  as  to  produce  as  many  shoots  as 
possible  from  the  lower  part  of  the  plant, 
and  it  will  then  be  as  symmetrical  as  most  plants. 
I would  prune  pot-Roses  of  the  same  class  of 
growth  as  La  France,  Perledes  Jardins,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  General  Jacqueminot  rather  harder 
than  when  in  the  open  ground— that  is,  sup- 
posing I wanted  a presentable  pot  plant ; but  if 
I were  only  getting  a quantity  of  useful  little 
blooms  the  plants  would  not  be  pruned  in  any 
way  except  to  slightly  shorten  the  strongest 
growths,  aud  cut  out  weakly  ones  where  crowded. 

I must  not  forget  to  warn  against  the  too  close 
removal  of  a strong  shoot  upon  Sunset,  Perle 
des  Jardins,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  and  a few 
more  of  similar  habit.  These  make  a stout 
growth  occasionally,  aud  carry  a good  bloom 
upon  the  point  of  ame.  Now  we  generally  find 
a few  well-ripened  eyes  below  the  flower-truss 
of  these,  and  if  we  simply  cut  away  the  useless 
wood  above,  these  eyes  will  give  us  healthier 
growth  again.  Later  on  we  shall  find  other 
stout  shoots  breaking  from  some  other  point, 
and  the  class  of  grower  named  is  very  dependent 
upon  these. 

Then  we  have  the  strong-growing  Noisettes 
like  Marechal  Niel,  LTdeal,  \V.  A.  Richardson, 
&o. , as  well  as  such  alwaj's  useful  sorts  as  the  old 
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Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins, 
and  Heine  Marie  Henriette.  These  must  be 
pruned  differently,  and  although  it  is  a repeti- 
tion of  advice  to  write  what  follows,  there  are 
still  so  many  queries  coming  to  hand  that  I may 
perhaps  be  excused.  The  real  pruning  of  these 
should  be  done  late  in  spring,  after  the  plants 
have  bloomed.  Cut  av/ay  the  growth  that 
flowered,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  whole  strength 
into  those  new  growths  breaking  from  the  base. 
These  will  generally  be  on  the  move  by  the  time 
the  blooming  is  over  on  growths  made  the  season 
Xjrevious,  if  not,  they  soon  push  out  ; but  in  the 
latter  case  I would  do  the  pruning  more  gradu- 
ally, especially  when  the  plant  is  a large  one. 
I will  suppose  that  this  practice  was  followed 
last  summer  or  late  spring,  and  then,  if  they  are 
treated  steadily,  they  will  flower  throughout 
their  entire  length.  Follow  this  routine  yearly, 
and  do  not  fear  to  cut  away  the  growth  although 
it  still  bears  a healthy  look.  Once  you  give 
this  plan  a fair  trial,  I am  sure  you  will  be  a 
long  time  before  you  adopt  any  other.  If  you 
have  several  plants,  it  is  a good  plan  to  train  each 
growth  to  a string  or  wire  in  a slightly  slanting 
direction.  Or  you  can  twine  them  around 
sticks  ; but  the  last  plan  is  not  so  good  as  the 
first,  because  Roses  do  not  produce  their  flowers 
in  the  same  form  as  Clematis  and  other  subjects 
generally  treated  in  this  way.  One  may  stand 
the  pots  of  climbers  in  a row  and  fasten  the  end 
of  one  to  another,  letting  a short  stake  be 
placed  at  the  junction  and  also  between  the  pots 
if  found  necessary. 

It  is  far  more  necessary  to  prune  out  the  centre 
wood  of  pot-Roses  than  of  those  plants  growing 
in  the  open.  I will  sum  up  with  this  advice. 
Prune  hard  if  dwarf  growers  but  climbers.  These 
should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  they  have 
flowered.  P.  U. 


Fumigating  Roses. — In  fumigation  a 
considerable  amount  of  discretion  is  necessary. 
This  is  not  in  favour  with  me  among  Roses, 
because  early  and  judicious  syringing  is  almost 
as  effectual,  and  tends  to  keep  the  pores  of  the 
foliage  open  and  clean.  The  drying  properties 
of  Tobacco  close  these,  and  oftentimes  injure 
them  ; still,  there  are  times,  especially  during 
very  dull  winter  days,  when  the  syringe  would 
be  keeping  the  foliage  and  atumsphere  too 
moist,  that  a judicious  fumigation  is  preferable 
to  other  methods,  also  when  the  growth  and 
foliage  have  become  too  dense  for  the  syringe  to 
reach  the  whole.  In  these  cases  the  Tobacco 
fumes  are  valuable,  but  are  rendered  doubly 
effectual  if  a weak  application  be  prolonged  for 
more  than  the  usual  time,  and  then  followed  by 
a free  use  of  the  syringe  early  the  following 
morning.  A short  and  strong  fumigation  seldom 
kills  all  of  the  insects,  while  it  invariably 
injures  the  young  growth  more  or  less  ; indeed, 
I have  seen  scores  of  instances  where  the  loss  of 
a valuable  crop  could  be  readily  traced  to  this 
cause.  Many  Roses,  more  particularly  Niphetos 
(thebestof  all  whitesuuder  glass)are  exceedingly 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  fumigation.  This 
variety  will  often  cast  the  whole  of  its  flower- 
buds  during  the  week  or  two  after  fumigation, 
even  when  other  kinds  have  apparently  received 
no  injury.  The  buds  turn  black  and  the  whole 
crop  is  lost. — C.  R. 


Cacti  for  the  garden.— I have  been 
interested  by  an  article  on  the  abov'e  in  Garden- 
ing Illustrated,  November  17th.  The  engrav- 
ing of  Echinopsis  oxygona  appears  exactly 
similar  to  the  plants  I have,  and  which  I have 
long  been  anxious  to  identify.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white  and  very  sweet  scented,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, very  short-lived,  seldom  lasting  more 
than  twelve  hours  in  perfection.  I have  them 
in  pots  in  an  nnheated  greenhouse,  where  they 
get  plenty  of  sun  and  very  free  ventilation 
during  summer.  I leave  them  dry  from  October 
to  March  or  April.  I shall  be  very  glad  if  “ 0.” 
will  tell  me  : 1,  Whether  the  flowers  last 
longer  with  the  open-air  treatment,  which  is 
quite  a new  idea  to  me  ? 2,  How  old  the  plants 
require  to  be  before  blossoming,  as  I have 
several  young  ones  now  about  2 inches  to 
2.;,  inches  in  diameter  ? 3,  To  what  size  do  mature 
plants  attain  in  this  country,  and  about  how 
many  blossoms  may  be  expected  from  each  ? 
My  largest  plant  is  only  about  47  inches 
diameter,  and  has  borne  two  large  flowers  each 


year ; smaller  ones  one  flower  each.  Another 
Cactus  which  I have  was  named  for  me  in 
Gardening,  May  14,  1892,  “a  variety  of 
Epiphyllum  truncatum.”  If  that  is  correct — 
the  second  apparently  is  not — can  I do  any  good 
with  it  without  artificial  heat  ? During  the 
four  years  of  my  ownership  I have  not  succeeded 
in  getting  a blossom  ; but  I know  that  it  did 
flower  some  years  before,  and  the  flower  was  a 
large  handsome  red  one.  Any  hints  as  to 
treatment  of  this  would  be  greatly  valued.  — 
F.  M.  Hill,  Hillsboro' -place.,  Cork. 


IVY-LEAVED  TOAD  FLAX  {LINARIA 
CYMBALARIA). 

This  is  a very  pretty  and  well-known  climber  or 
trailer.  The  flowers  are  pale  lilac,  small,  with 
short  spurs,  which  are  a little  recurved,  and  are 
produced  from  spring  to  autumn.  The  branches 
are  prostrate,  creeping,  and  rooting.  It  is  anative 
of  Britain,  and  fine  for  hanging-baskets,  rock- 
work,  or  wall  decoration,  &c.  There  are  two  de- 
sirable varieties,  one  with  pure  white  flowers, 
and  another  with  variegated  leaves.  In  some 


OuB  Reaukrs’  Illustrations  : Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax 

(Linaria  oynibalaria).  Eiifjraved  for  Gardknino 
Illustratko  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Martin, 
Bournbrook  Hall,  Birmingham. 


places  it  is  difficult  to  establish,  in  others  it 
thrives  like  a weed.  Esther  J.  Martin. 
Bournbrook  Hall,  Birmingham. 


OROHIDS. 


ONCIDIUM  CRISPUM. 

Thi.s  beautiful  species  has  been  in  our  gardens 
for  over  sixty  years,  and  for  a considerable  time 
after  its  introduction  the  plant  seldom  pro- 
duced flowers  more  than  once.  This  was  pro- 
bably due  to  its  being  too  severely  dried  during 
its  resting-season,  and  also  perhaps  by  allowing 
the  spikes  to  remain  too  long  upon  the  plants, 
which  is  often  the  case  with  amateurs.  Either 
of  these  causes  may  be  the  reason  why 
“Anthus”does  not  succeed  with  this  species. 
0.  crispum  belongs  to  a section  of  the  genus 
which  are  very  apt  to  suffer  in  this  respect, 
although  they  are  characterised  by  strong  and 
•stately  growing  pseudo  bulbs.  These  are  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  furnished  with  tine  leaves 
of  leathery  texture.  This  .species  produces  a 
larjge,  branched  flower-spike,  carrying  many 
blooms  of  rich  reddish-brown  throughout, 
excepting  the  small  side  lobes  of  the  lip,  which 


are  yellow,  spotted  with  orange-red,  individu- 
ally they  measure  from  2 inches  to  3 inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  much  crisped  at  the  margin. 
When  well  grown  this  Orchid  is  one  of  the 
finest  exhibition  kinds  in  this  large  family,  its 
deep  colour  being  very  distinct.  Either  basket 
or  block  culture  is  most  suitable  for  this  plant, 
but  when  grown  on  the  latter,  it  requires 
more  attention,  especially  in  keeping  the  soil 
moist.  If  placed  in  baskets  the  drainage  must 
be  good,  and  the  plants  firmly  fixed  in  a good 
compost  consisting  of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  and  during  the  growing  season  or  summer 
months  a plentiful  supply  of  water  must  be 
given,  and  at  which  time  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya-house  will  best  suit  their  requirements. 
After  the  growths  are  completed  the  plants 
should  be  given  a slight  rest,  which  is  best  ac- 
complished by  placing  them  in  a cooler  temper- 
ature, such  as  the  Odontoglossum-house,  and 
although  much  less  water  will  be  needed,  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  drought  at  any 
time.  The  basket  or  block  should  be  suspended 
near  the  glass,  in  order  to  allow  the  plants  as 
much  light  and  air  as  possible. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


LYCASTE  SKINNERI. 

This  charming  plant  is  truly  an  amateur’s 
Orchid,  and  one  that  should  find  a place  in  every 
collection,  for  the  flowers,  which  will  last  a con- 
siderable time  in  perfection,  are  not  only  large, 
but  are  of  curious  formation,  and  often  very 
brilliant  in  colour.  It  has  been  known  in  this 
country  fifty-two  years,  and  unlike  many  other 
species  of  this  genus,  has  never  failed  to  attract 
when  in  flower.  The  plant  produces  fine  dark 
green  plaited  leaves  from  18  inches  to  20  inches 
in  length  on  the  summit  of  the  bulbs.  As  soon 
as  the  growths  are  completed  the  flower-spikes 
make  their  appearance  from  the  base,  and  carry 
a bold  solitary  bloom.  This  measures  about 
0 inches  to  7 inches  across  the  lateral  sepals.  The 
sepals  are  broad,  slightly  reflexed  at  the  tips,  in 
some  cases  pure  white,  but  mostly  more  or  less 
flushed  with  rose  ; the  petals  are  similar, 
slightly  smaller,  and  convolute  over  the  column, 
usually  rosy-carmine  in  colour  ; the  lip  is  some- 
what deflexed  and  varies  in  different  shades  of 
rich  carmine,  sometimes  blotched  w'ith  white. 
A white  variety  of  this  beautiful  plant  is  named 
L.  Skinneri  alba,  with  blooms  of  the  purest 
white,  but  is  very  scarce.  Very  little  skill  is 
needed  to  grow  these  plants  to  perfection  ; the 
great  advantage  is  that  they  succeed  in  any  cool- 
house  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  lower 
than  about  50  degs. , providing  they  have  a shady 
position  and  are  kept  moist,  for  this  Orchid, 
although  enjoying  plenty  of  air  and  light,  mu.st 
nevertheless  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  It  succeeds 
best  with  pot  culture,  in  good  fibrous  peat  and 
f?pliagnum  Moss,  a few  pieces  of  charcoal  or  broken 
pots,  and  a little  silver  sand  intermixed  being 
also  advantageous.  Whilst  forming  their 
growths  give  a plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  and 
during  the  winter  never  let  them  become  dry, 
either  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere,  or  the 
plants  will  probably  become  infested  with  red- 
spider,  which  will  quickly  disfigure  the  foliage. 
When  the  plants  are  in  bloom  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  drawing-room  or  any  cool  con- 
servatory without  danger,  and  will  continue  in 
full  beauty  for  a long  time.  It  is  a native  of 
Guatemala,  where  it  grows  in  great  (juantities. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


Ada  aurautiaca. — During  recent  years 
this  pretty  dwarf-growing  and  showy  little 
Orchid  has  been  imported  in  large  quantities, 
and  at  the  present  time  it  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  best  of  the  cool-growing  kinds. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  about  ten  to  a 
dozen  upon  an  arching  raceme,  are  of  a bright 
orange-reddish  colour,  and  appear  usually  about 
February  or  March,  therefore  “ James  I’hillips  ” 
cannot  expect  his  plants  to  be  in  bloom  now  ; 
but  no  doubt  they  will  be  at  the  above  men- 
tioned time,  providing  the  plants  are  in  good 
health.  This  species  is  a native  of  New 
Grenada,  where  it  grows  at  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  should  be  grown  in  the  cookhouse 
with  the  Odontoglossums,  and  given  exactly 
similar  treatment.  The  bright  colour  of  its 
flowers  contrasts  so  strongly  with  such  plants 
that  may  be  in  bloom  at  the  same  time. — 
Matt.  Bramble. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 


PLANTS  FOR  THE  COOL  GREENHOUSE. 

The  following  paper,  translated  from  the  Eevue 
Horticole,  recently  appeared  in  the  Garden.  It 
is  a subject  of  interest  to  our  readers  ; — 

There  is  an  inexpensiveness  about  horticulture 
which  recommends  it  to  the  amateur.  So  long 
as  we  recognise  our  limitations  we  may  have  a 
garden  almost  anywhere — in  rooms,  on  the 
window-sill,  in  yards,  and  even  in  eellars — the 
essential  thing  is  that  our  taste  and  care  should 
be  adapted  to  the  space  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand. We  have  known  people  who  by  acting 
on  this  principle  have  become  first-rate  culti- 
vators of  certain  things,  and  that  without  using 
forcing  appliances  of  any  kind. 

Among  shrubs  for  the  cool  greenhouse  we 
have  the  Pomegranate,  Rose  Laurel,  Orange, 
Fuchsia,  Myrtle,  Camellia — in  fact,  all  those 
that  are  commonly  placed  for  shelter  in  green- 
houses during  the  winter.  For  shrubs  like  these 
the  year  has  two  well-defined  seasons  : (1)  that 
during  which  they  are  placed  for  shelter  in  the 
orangery  or  the  greenhouse,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  these,  some  place  where  the  conditions  of 
temperature,  air,  light,  and  construction  are 
similar  ; and  (2)  the  summer  (estivale)  season, 
when  they  are  taken  out  into  the  open  air  and 
set  in  variously  exposed  situations  in  order 
that  they  may  mature — i e,,  develop  root, 
branch,  leaf,  and  sometimes  bloom. 

The  winter  cultivation.— From  October 
loth  plants  intended  for  the  greenhouse  and 
orangery  are  removed  to  places  specially  or 
provisionally  prepared  for  them.  The  shedding 
of  the  leaf  in  certain  species  gets  rid  of  one 
difficulty  in  their  cultivation — viz.,  that  of  their 
preservation  during  the  winter.  It  is  other- 
wise, however,  with  evergreen  shrubs,  which 
require  to  be  kept  in  a well-lighted  place,  and 
constantly  watered.  Shrubs,  therefore,  which, 
like  Fuchsias  and  Pomegranates,  shed  their  leaves 
can  during  winter  be  conveniently  kept  in  any 
dark  place,  such  as  a cellar  or  wooden  shed,  and 
in  their  case  watering  will  scarcely  be  required 
at  all. 

As  a general  rule,  for  shrubs  which  require 
special  winter  cultivation,  something  varying 
from  a minimum  of  I degs.  and  a maximum  of 
12  degs.  centigrade  will  be  necessary.  Some 
kinds,  however,  will  be  found  to  withstand 
even  a frost  several  degrees  below  zero,  like  the 
Rose  Laurel,  which  will  often  withstand  a tem- 
perature of  5 degs.  to  6 degs.  centigrade  without 
inconvenience. 

As  regards  giving  water  in  winter,  the  ques- 
tion is  somewhat  difficult  ; in  fact,  almost 
impossible  to  answer  precisely,  as  the  quantity 
and  the  frequency  of  this  depend  in  the  first 
place  upon  the  surroundings  of  the  shrub  and 
its  nature.  In  places  naturally  dry  more 
frequent  watering  is,  of  course,  required  than 
where  dampness  prevails  ; but  this  rule  is  in 
practice  frequently  neglected,  owing  to  the 
mania  for  imitation,  and  with  deplorable  results. 

Although  the  deciduous  shrubs  scarcely  need 
water  at  all  during  tlie  winter,  it  is  nevertheless 
indispensable  for  evergreen  shrubs.  Yet  even 
here  we  shall  have  to  make  a distinction.  For 
instance,  the  Orange-tree  requires  more  water 
than  the  M3’rtle,  and  the  Myrtle  more  than  the 
Proteas. 

In  the  majority  of  orangeries  and  greenhouses 
the  plants  are  watered  every  two  or  three  weeks 
during  winter,  and  daily  after  the  month  of 
April.  It  is  eommouly  said  that  more  is  to  be 
feared  from  too  much  water  than  from  too  little. 
This,  however,  must  not  be  accepted  literally. 
People  who  cultivate  Orange-trees,  for  instance, 
are  able  to  tell  us  that  want  of  water,  which  is 
always  prejudicial  to  this  tree,  may  even  result 
in  a complete  loss  of  leaf  in  extreme  cases. 
Besides,  there  are  two  exeellent  plans  for 
avoiding  the  ill-effects  of  too  abundant  water- 
ing, the  former  of  which  is  to  plant  in  soils 
which  allow  the  water  to  run  away  freely  ; the 
second  is  to  use  boxes  with  sides  that  can  be 
opened  from  time  to  time  to  enable  the  roots  to 
be  inspected. 

Having  given  12  degs.  centigrade  as  the 
maximum  temperature  that  will  be  required  in 
the  orangery,  we  may  further  state  that  where 
the  outside  temperature  is  8 degs.  or  10  degs., 
it  is  necessary  to  ventilate  the  orangerj'. 


Summer  cultivation.— After  April  15,  and, 
if  possible,  during  cloudy  weather,  all  plants  in 
the  orangery  and  greenhouse  are  transfei-red  to 
places  outside  where  the  aspect  is  favourable. 
The  pots,  especiall}^  small  ones,  will  have  to  be 
plunged,  or,  at  least,  soil  must  be  heaped  round 
them  up  to  the  rims,  as  this  keeps  them  cool, 
which  is  useful  for  keeping  the  roots  in  good 
condition.  No  doubt  if  we  make  up  our  mind 
to  water  the  plants  alwaj’s  when  necessary 
these  precautions  may  be  omitted,  but  iu  that 
case  we  shall  hav'eto  water  dail}' and  of tener  twice 
than  once.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  if  the 
plants  are  in  pots  or  boxes  we  shall  have  occa- 
sionally to  give  them  some  manure,  and  weak 
liquid-manure  will  be  found  to  produce  sur- 
prising results.  This  is  the  Belgian  method, 
and  one  of  its  most  remarkable  results  is  that  it 
enables  us  to  postpone  the  repotting  of  the 
plants  and  permits  of  the  employment  of  small 
pots  and  boxes  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
trees.  So,  in  the  nurseries,  &c.,  of  Ghent  and 
France,  too.  we  often  see  Laurels  with  heads 
more  than  a yard  in  width,  whilst  the  tubs  they 
are  in  scarcely  measure  20  inches  in  diameter. 
Under  such  conditions  the  plants  thrive  for 
years  without  enlargement  of  the  tubs  or  change 
of  soil,  thanks  to  feeding  with  some  manure. 

Repotting  and  boxing. — We  have  just  seen 
how  it  may  be  under  certain  circumstances 
advisable  to  postpone  this.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, especially  in  the  case  of  young  plants.  As 
regards  the  time  for  this  in  the  case  of  Fuchsias, 
Pomegranates  and  all  leaf-shedding  plants,  it 
would  appear  to  coincide  with  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  On  the  other  hand,  for  plants  which 
retain  their  foliage,  the  spring  (March  aud 
April),  when  vegetation  has  actually  recom- 
menced, is  the  proper  time.  For  these  plants 
the  month  of  August  also  has  been  recommended, 
and  rightly  so,  because  then  the  sap,  permeating 
all  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  is  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  new  roots.  We  need  not  enlarge 
on  the  necessity  for  drainage  and  the  employ- 
ment of  proper  soils,  which  ought,  moreover,  to 
be  as  light  as  possible,  in  order  to  obviate  tlie 
disadvantages  arising  from  too  abundant 
watering. 


BOUVARUIAS. 

To  (lower  Bouvardias  well  at  this  season  of  the 
year  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  plants  should  be 
treated  a little  di/ferently  to  those  for  summer 
and  early  autumn  blooming.  For  early  (lower- 
ing the  cooler  they  can  be  kept,  provided  they 
are  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  better  tliey 
will  do  : but  plants  to  bloom  \vell  now  must 
have  plenty  of  warmth,  all  the  light  that  can 
be  given,  and  plenty  of  air.  I find  early-struck 
or  cut-back  plants  are  most  reliable,  but  they 
should  be  stopped  from  time  to  time,  the  last 
time  of  stopping  being  about  the  end  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September. 

The  plants  may  be  potted  on  according  to 
their  size,  never  allowing  them  to  get  stunted 
through  want  of  pot-room.  All  liquid  or 
artificial  manures  should  be  withheld  until 
the  plants  begin  to  flower,  when  either  liquid- 
manure  made  from  cow-manure  and  soot,  or 
any  reliable  artificial  fertilistr  may  be  used 
frequently.  At  the  commencement  it  should 
be  used  sparingly,  gradually  increasing  the 
strength.  The  plants  must  be  kept  free 
from  insects.  A small  dark  coloured  aphis 
is  often  very  troublesome,  .and  when  once  it 
makes  its  appearance  it  is  only  by  frequent 
fumigation  that  the  plants  can  be  kept  clean. 
Before  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  clear  soot- water 
may  be  used  for  syringing,  and  will  go  a long 
way  towards  keeping  oft'  insect  pests.  The 
syringing,  however,  must  be  discontinued  after 
the  plants  begin  to  come  into  bloom.  Those 
grown  for  cut-bloom  may  be  syringed  occasion- 
ally after  the  bloom  has  been  cut. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  is  difficult 
to  flow'd-  Bouvardias  well  during  winter,  but  in 
more  favoured  localities  many  of  the  sorts  will 
keep  up  a succession  through  the  winter,  or  at 
least  up  to  the  time  that  forced  spring  flowers 
begin  to  be  plentiful.  For  winter-flowering  it  is 
not  desirable  to  go  in  for  a great  number  of 
varieties;  the  only  varieties  I would  recommend 
are  President  Cleveland,  scarlet ; Mrs.  Robert 
Green,  pink.  The  most  reliable  white  is  Vree- 
landi,  though  other  whites  might  be  grown. 
Jasminoide.s  is  a good  one,  also  candidissima,  ttie 
latter-nami  d more  particularly  as  a pot  plant, 


being  dwarf  in  habit  and  very  free.  It  does 
not,  how'ever,  keep  up  a succession  of  bloom.  I 
am  not  an  admirer  of  the  double-flowered  sorts, 
but  where  they  are  preferred  the  three  best 
sorts  are  Alfred  Neuner,  President  Garfield,  and 
Hogarth  flore-pleno.  The  single  j'ellow  flaves- 
ceus  has  flowered  well  with  me  this  autumn, 
and  tlie  colour  does  not  fade  so  quickly  as  when 
we  get  more  sunshine.  It  is  a great  pity  we 
cannot  get  a really  good  yellow  variety.  I have 
tried  the  double  and  single  varieties,  but 
cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  any  of  them  ; 
flavescens  and  flavescens  flore-pleno  are  the  two 
best. 

Few  classes  of  plants  are  more  useful  for 
cut  bloom  than  Bouvardias,  and  they  are 
much  easier  to  cultivate  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  most  important  point  is  to  avoid 
starving  the  plants.  Planting  out  is  often 
recommended,  but  my  experience  is  that  the 
plants  make  good  growth,  and  flower  freely  for 
a time  after  they  have  been  taken  up  and  potted, 
but  do  not  keep  up  a succession  of  bloom  like 
those  grown  in  pots.  F.  H. 


SWEET  VIOLETS  IN  POTS. 

Where  Violets  are  in  demand,  a few  score  el- 
even hundreds  of  plants  ought  to  be  flowered  in 
pots — that  is,  if  there  be  suitable  convenience 
for  the  purpose.  These  also  are  best  dug  up 
from  the  open  ground,  and  should  include  the 
old  Neapolitan  as  well  as  Marie  Louise  and 
Comte  de  Brazza.  There  must  be  no  coddling 
in  this  case  any  more  than  in  that  of  Violets  in 
frames.  At  present  mj'  pot  plants  are  in  a 
shallow  pit,  the  bulk  being  in  7-inch  pots. 
They  are  very  freely  ventilated,  and  will  bo 
kept  where  they  are  till  there  are  signs  of  hard 
weather  setting  in — whether  this  be  in  Decem- 
ber or  not  till  January — when  their  destination 
will  be  swinging  shelves  in  a greenhouse,  kept 
warm  enough  to  suit  Chinese  Primulas,  and 
such  like.  Then,  if  those  in  the  pits  either  fail, 
owing  to  excessive  cold,  or  are  snowed  in,  there 
will  yet  be  a quantity  of  bloom  available  from 
the  pot  plants  at  a time,  too,  when  they  will 
be  most  probably  of  the  greatest  service.  The 
plants  iu  pots  are  at  the  present  blooming 
quite  as  freely  as  tho.se  in  pits,  but  will  be 
sustained  in  their  free-flowering  condition  with 
weak  liquid-manure.  Moreover,  they  will 
not  be  so  closely  gathered  from  as  the  rest, 
and  most  probably  will  have  largo  numbers 
of  fine,  because  fully-blown  flowers  on  them. 
Here  let  me  add  that  owners  of  Violets  in 
frames  will  do  well  not  to  insist  upon  the 
(lo-vers  being  so  closely  gathered  as  of  old. 
If  left  on  the  plants  long  enough  to  attain  their 
full  size,  one  such  Violet  is  equal  to  three  of 
those  too  often  seen  bunched  up.  It  is  the 
double- flow-ering  varieties  that  are  too  closely 
gathered,  very  few  people  thinking  of  gathering 
single  Violets  in  a bud  state. 

Varieties. — Next  a tew  words  concerning 
the  relative  popularitj'  of  varieties.  Comte  de 
Brazza  has  never  been  much  sought  after,  pro- 
bably- because  the  flowers  are  white.  dVliere, 
however,  button -hole  flowers  are  iu  great  de- 
mand, several  dozen  little  bouquets  having  to 
be  made  nearly  every  evening  throughout  the 
winter,  this  good  double  white  ought  certainly 
to  be  grown.  It  is  not  so  free-flowering  as 
tho  kinds  Marie  Louise  and  Neapolitan,  but 
it  pays  well  for  frame  room  all  the  same,  and 
with  me  is  already  blooming  very-  well  iu  pots. 
Marie  Louise  and  the  forms  closelj-  resembling 
it,  curiously-  enough,  are  not  so  popular  as  they- 
were,  aud  we  find  more  asking  for  the  Nea- 
politan. The  latter  also  does  well  in  pots  aud 
is  very  free-flowering  under  frame  C'ulture,  the 
delicate  shade  of  blue  being  well  brought  out  in 
the  former  case.  Personally-,  I have  not  met 
with  many  instances  of  single  Violets  being 
preferred  to  double  ones,  but  am  assured 
by  a florist  iu  a fashionable  town  that 
well-grown  flowers  of  the  Czar  are  disposed  of 
in  large  quantities  aud  more  readily  than  any- 
thing else,  and  that,  too,  at  good  prices.  Any- 
way, the  singles  are  not  likely  to  be  despised 
in  most  private  places,  and  seeing  that  the 
))lants  are  liable  to  be  badly  crippled  by  the 
first  severe  frost  experienced,  the  question  is, 
would  it  not  pay  well  to  give  a few  dozen 
plants  the  benefit  of  frame  or  pit  cultivation  ? 
Strong,  healthy,  and  not  very  old  plants  could 
be  moved  without  sustaining  a severe  check. 
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and  not  beinf;  coddled  or  covered  in  any  way 
other  than  during  the  prevalence  of  wintry 
weather,  they  would  most  probably  produce  a 
serviceable  lot  of  fine,  richly-coloured,  long- 
stemmed flowers  when  none  were  forthcoming 
from  the  open.  M.  H.  F. 

CURIOUS  RHODODENDRONS. 

We  find  some  very  distinct  forms  amongst  the 
Rhododendrons,  and  some  of  the  Malayan  species 
are  peculiar.  The  one  illustrated  is  especially 
so,  being  an  epiphyte — that  is,  growing  on  a tree, 
not  in  the  soil,  as  the  majority  of  the  plants.  It 
is  singularly  like  an  Erica  in  general  appearance 
and  habit,  even  when  in  bloom  ; hence  its 
specific  name  R.  ericaefolium.  The  flowers 
are  wax-like  and  of  a scarlet  colour.  R. 
stenophylluin  has  larger  bells,  not  unlike  those 
of  Fritillaria  pudica,  and  the  foliage  is  dark 
green  and  linear,  in  whorls  like  that  of  a 
Sciadopitys  or  “ Umbrella  Pine”  of  Japan.  R. 
jasminifolium,  from  Mount  Ophir,  in  Malacca, 
is  well  known,  so  is  R.  javanicum  and  their  now 
numerous  and  beautiful  progeny.  R.  Curtisi 
is  a delightful  gem.  The  Rhododendrons  have 
their  centre,  so  to  say,  in  the  East.  It  was 
from  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  that  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  introduced  those  splendid  species  which 
grace  our  cool-houses  and  more  sheltered 
pleasure-grounds  in  Cornwall,  and  Devon,  and 
in  Ireland. 

UNHEALTHY  PALMS. 

The  leaves  of  my  Palms  began  to  turn  yellow 
last  year.  I repotted  them  when  I saw  them 
going  wrong,  and  have  taken  every  care 
of  them  since,  but  they  are  getting 
worse  ; although  they  are  all  throwing 
up  plenty  of  new  leaves,  these  are 
yellow.  They  are  kept  in  a cool-house, 
no  fire-heat  except  in  frosty  weather, 
and  are  often  used  for  decorations. — 

Palms  Turned  Yellow, 

*„*  The  condition  into  which  the 
Palms  have  got  may  be  ascribed  to 
quite  different  causes,  but  from  the  in- 
formation given  I am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  chief  cause  of  their  present 
unhealthy  state  is  to  be  traced  to  using 
them  for  house  decoration  too  freely’. 

Palms,  at  least  a number  of  kinds,  are 
very  long-suffering,  but  they  will  ulti- 
mately rebel  against  excessive  use  in 
unfavourable  ways,  as  in  the  case  of 
nearly  all  other  decorative  plants.  If 
the  plants  were  whilst  in  a healthy  state 
in  moderately  small  pots  as  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  plants  themselves, 
they  would  become  unhealthy  or  turn 
yellow  if  sufficient  water  was  not  given 
them.  When  Palms  are  pot-bound  they 
may  almost  be  likened  unto  semi- 
aquatics as  to  the  amount  of  water 
they  will  take,  and  if  this  be  denied 
them,  the  effects  would  soon  be  as 
described  by  the  inquirer.  Another  source 
of  unhealthiness  is  that  of  using  them  too 
soon  after  they  have  been  freshly  potted  ; 
to  do  this  is  a great  mistake,  as  can  be 
shown  in  a few  words.  Assuming  that  an 
average  shift  has  been  given,  and  the  plants  taken 
out  of  their  growing  quarters  into  a less  con- 
genial sphere  soon  afterwards,  a check  is  at 
once  given  to  fresh  root  action  through  the  soil 
becoming  cooler.  Hence  not  nearly  so  much 
water  is  needed  as  it  relates  to  the  fresh  soil, 
whilst  the  old  ball  may  be  dry.  To  water  freely 
means  that  the  young  and  tender  roots  in  the 
new  soil  will  suffer  a check.  This  would  also 
cause  the  plants  to  turn  yellow.  No  plant 
should  be  used  for  decoration  in  the  house  until 
it  is  well  established  and  is  rather  on  the  side 
of  being  pot-bound  than  otherwise.  Such  plants 
are  altogether  of  a hardier  constitution,  and 
when  well  watered  are  much  safer  in  every  way 
from  a decorative  point  of  view. 

Another  source  to  which  the  same  failing 
might  be  ascribed  is  that  of  too  great  extremes 
in  temperature,  but  in  this  particular  instance 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cause.  A high 
temperature  and  atmospheric  moisture  in 
abundance  will  encourage  a most  luxuri- 
ant growth,  the  plants  being  for  the  time 
in  the  picture  of  health,  but  to  trans- 
fer such  plants  to  a dwelling-house  would  be 
folly  in  the  extreme.  Too  much  sunlight  during 


bright  and  warm  weather  would  also  tend 
greatly  towards  a yellow  appearance  in  the 
foliage.  A moderate  amount  of  shading  is  most 
essential  for  Palms  under  glass,  unless  it  be  in 
the  case  of  houses  of  immense  size  where  there 
is  a large  volume  of  air  always  in  motion.  This 
would  not,  however,  cause  the  roots  to  be 
unhealthy  save  as  a secondary  cause,  this  being 
accelerated  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  water. 
Insects  would  likewise  largely  aid  in  turning  the 
leaves  yellow,  but  as  these  are  not  mentioned,  it  is 
assumed  that  they  are  not  the  cause.  It  might, 
however,  be  added  that  red-spider  is  a decided 
enemy  to  the  Thrinax  family  and  also  at  times 
to  the  Latanias,  but  not  so  much  so  to  the 
Kentias.  Unsuitable  soil  and  inefficient  potting 
are  two  important  factors  that  should  be  care- 
fully considered.  I’o  use  soil  of  a close  descrip- 
tion, with  an  absence  (to  a large  extent)  of  fibre, 
would  only  be  to  encourage  failure.  The  soil 
should  be  quite  fresh  and  full  of  fibre,  two- 
thirds  of  loam  to  one  of  peat  being  a good  pro- 
portion, with  a liberal  use  of  sand.  Firm  pot- 
ting must  be  attended  to,  as  upon  this  depends 
to  a large  extent  the  future  well-being  of  the 
plants.  Overpotting  is,  lastly,  another  cause, 
and  it  is  one  to  which  more  attention  should  be 
given  by  those  who  grow  Palms.  It  is  quite 
true  that  many  of  the  Palms  are  groSs  feeders, 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  large  pots 
are  essential,  for  they  are  decidedly  not  when  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  be  given  them.  I have 
proved  this  over  and  over  again,  both  in  the 
case  of  small,  medium-sized,  and  large  plants. 

In  the  case  now  under  consideration  no  men- 
tion is  made  by  the  informant  as  to  the  actual 


DISEASED  CINERARIAS. 

My  Cinerarias  have  been  attacked  by  the 
Celery-fly.  I examine  and  pick  off  as  often  as 
I can,  but  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  Can  you  tell 
me  of  any  remedy  ? — W.  E.  G. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  diseases  that 
these  plants  are  subject  to.  Mildew  is  ttouble- 
some  enough,  but  it  is  sooner  got  rid  of.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  grub  or  insect  being  encased 
in  the  leaves.  Many  remedies  applied  fail 
because  they  cannot  reach  the  pest.  This  is  the 
same  insect  that  attacks  the  Marguerite  or  Paris 
Daisy,  also  Celery.  It  increases  rapidly,  as  the 
larvfe  soon  spread,  fasten  upon  the  healthy  leaf, 
and  destroy  it.  The  best  remedy  is  to  arrest 
their  progress  at  an  early  stage  either  by  cutting 
off  the  foliage  attacked,  or  by  daily  going 
over  the  plants  and  crushing  the  insect 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Of  course  the 
latter  plan  could  not  be  adopted  with  large 
plants  badly  attacked,  but  if  noticed  when  only 
just  attacked,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  as  described. 
Another  plan  is  to  water  with  soot  water ; 
this  checks  its  ravages,  and  a dark,  healthy 
foliage  is  the  result.  If  a close  inspection 
is  made  it  will  be  found  the  insect  attacks  the 
older  leaves,  leaving  the  softer  and  more  tenc  er 
ones  alone.  I would  also  point  out  that  the 
plants  are  attacked  just  at  the  time  bloom  is 
being  formed,  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and 
with  a damper  atmosphere  less  moisture  is 
required.  As  the  plants  have  in  most  cases 
been  given  extra  food,  there  is  what  may  be 
termed  a check.  This  is  the  time  for  the  fly, 
and  as  the  bottom  leaves  are  the  first  to  suffer, 
the  fly  soon  increases  rapidly  ; indeed,  in  such 
cases  I would  advise  a little  more  warmth, 
allowing  plenty  of  air  to  circulate,  as  this  allows 
of  rapid  evaporation.  Cinerarias  require  more 
warmth  than  Calceolarias  and  such-like  plants. 
Mildew  is  also  most  troublesome  in  damp  pits, 
and  though  by  giving  extra  warmth  green-fly  is 
encouraged,  this  latter  is  soon  got  rid  of,  and 
is  far  easier  to  deal  with  than  the  leaf  miner. 
Syringing  with  clear  soot-water,  also  Tobacco- 
water,  and  shading  the  plants,  will  arrest  its 
progress.  I would  also  advise  dusting  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves  when  dry  with  dry  wood- 
ashes,  mixed  with  Tobacco-powder,  and  also  the 
floor  of  the  stage  or  pit,  as  if  the  larvae  drop  they 
cannot  live  under  such  conditions.  Dryness  at 
the  roots  is  bad,  and  encourages  the  insect.  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  remedy  is  to  promote  a free 
growth,  not  allowing  a check  in  any  way  just  as 
the  plants  are  finishing  their  growth.  G. 


Heath-leaved  Rhododendron  (U.  erica;foliuni). 

treatment  given  when  the  plants  were  fresh 
potted.  It  is  stated  that  they  were  potted  after 
they  were  seen  to  be  turning  yellow,  but  if  in 
doing  this  they  were  given  larger  pots  a mistake 
was  made.  The  roots  would  no  doubt  be  to 
some  extent  unhealthy  ; such  should  be  looked 
over  and  the  worst  ones  removed,  as  well  as  any 
sour  soil  prior  to  potting.  Then  in  nearly  every 
case  it  should  be  possible  to  put  them  back  into 
the  same  sized  pot  again.  To  repot  into  larger 
pots  in  such  cases  would  only  end  in  aggravat 
ing  the  mischief,  more  particularly  if  the  plants 
are  at  the  same  time  being  continuously  used  for 
house  decoration.  I have  seen  plants  used  thus 
that  have  at  last  had  hardly  a good  leaf  on 
them.  When  they  arrive  at  this  condition  they 
take  a deal  of  bringing  round  again,  and  their 
use  should  not  again  be  entertained  until  their 
health  is  quite  re-established.  I note  also  that 
in  this  case  the  plants  are  being  grown  cool. 
This  will  to  a moderate  degree  suitLataniabor- 
bonica,  which  it  is  assumed  is  the  species  growr. 
The  Kentias  will  also  withstand  a cool  treat' 
ment,  but  not  so  either  of  the  true  species  of 
Thrinax  with  impunity.  This  cannot  be  classed 
as  a reliable  plant  for  either  a cool-house  or  for 
house  decoration  save  in  the  height  of  summer. 
The  lowest  temperature  for  the  coming 
winter  should  not  in  either  case  be  less  than 
50  degs.,  but  55  degs.  would  be  better,  10  deg."- 
or  15  degs.  being  added  by  day.  G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DWARF-GROWING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Now  that  so  many  good  varieties  are  being 
raised  from  seed,  we  are  in  possession  of  many 
kinds  of  dwarf  habit  which  give  blooms  C(pially 
as  fine  as  the  tallest  growers.  This  is  im- 
portant, as  it  will  tend  to  popularise  the 
Chrysanthemum  more  than  anything  else. 
Few  persons,  apart  from  those  with  unliznited 
convenience  for  housing  plants,  can  find  room 
for  varieties  that  run  up  to  10  feet  and  12  feet 
high.  The  point  for  raisers  to  consider  is  to 
utilise  the  already  numerous  comparatively 
dwarf  growing  sorts  as  seed-bearers.  No  better 
type  of  plant  could  be  imagined  than  Avalanche  ; 
this  favourite  white-flowered  Japanese  possesses 
all  the  points  alluded  to  to  render  it  valuable 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  cultivates  Chrysanthe- 
mums purely  for  cut  blooms.  Many  never  think 
of  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  by 
cutting  them  the  moment  they  arrive  at  their 
best.  Dwarf  vaiieties  are  a boon  to  such 
cultivators,  and  any  addition  to  this  class  is 
sure  to  find  a warm  welcome.  It  is  possible 
now  out  of  the  material  obtainable  to  form  a 
really  good  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  that 
do  not,  under  the  orthodox  method  of  cultivation 
for  the  production  of  large  blooms,  grow  over 
5 feet  high.  Many  varieties  produce  many  fine 
blooms  at  a foot  less,  and  indeed  many  grow  but 
a yard  high. 

It  is  in  the  Japanese  section  that  we  look  for 
and  find  so  much  improvement  in  the  height  of 
growth,  for  the  reason  that  vai-ieties  in  ohis 
section  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed.  Not  so 
in  the  incurved  and  other  sections.  We  are  in 
a great  measure  dependent  upon  sports,  which 
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cannot  be  controlled.  So  few  really  deserving 
incurved  blooms  according  to  the  florist’s 
standard  are  obtained  from  seed,  that  the 
business  is  a stow  one.  Blooms  from  seedlings 
are  not  of  the  character  consistent  with  the 
present-day  necessities  of  perfect  flowers  of  the 
incurved  section.  Hence  the  slight  advance 
made  in  bringing  out  new  kinds  of  dwarf  habit, 
beldom  indeed  do  the  Queen,  Alfred,  or  the 
Princess  family  give  us  perfect  examples  from 
dwarf  plants — those  under  5 feet  high,  for 
instance.  Amongst  the  newer  introductions  in 
the  Japanese  section  none  shows  a greater 
advance  than  Viviand  Morel  in  this  respect. 
The  finest  blooms  of  this  variety  that  I have 
ever  seen  were  growing  upon  a plant  3 feet 
6 inches  high.  Its  golden-bronze  sport— Charles 
Davis— is  identical  in  growth  with  its  parent. 
This  appears  to  be  a capital  variety  for  giving 
blooms  singly  on  plants  2 feet  high  in  6-in.  pots. 
Apparently  we  shall  have  a white-flowered 
variety  directly  from  Viviand  Morel,  if  there  be 
not  already  one  in  existence.  White  flowers 
are  always  appreciated,  especially  when  obtained 
from  plants  of  low  growth.  Comte  F.  Lurani, 
G.  W.  Childs,  John  Shrimpton,  William 
Seward,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding  (syn.,  J.  S. 
Dibbens),  Edwin  Becket,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Adams,  Mrs.  Nisbet,  Countess  of  Hamble- 
don,  W.  K.  Woodcock,  Mme.  Octavie  Mirbeau, 
Mrs.  Falconer  .Jameson,  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler,  Mile. 
Therese  Rey,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogg,  Yal  d’Andorre, 
Colonel  B.  Smith,  and  M.  Bernard  are  dwarf 
growing  Japanese  kinds  that  should  be  found 
in  every  good  collection.  E.  Molyneux. 


1484.— Early  Ohrysanthemums.— The 

cuttings  should  be  struck  now,  the  quicker 
method  being  in  the  greenhouse,  and  grown  on 
steadily  in  pots  through  the  winter.  Allow 
space  between  the  plants  to  prevent  them  be- 
coming drawn  up  weakly,  and  plant  out  in  the 
open  about  the  end  of  April.  I would  not  top 
the  variety  Lady  Fitzwygram,  it  being  naturally 
dwarf,  and  very  free  in  the  production  of  side 
growths.  About  half-a-dozen  of  these  may  be 
selected,  and  in  time  these  will  show  flower- 
buds,  causing  a break  in  the  growth.  Now 
select  a dozen  shoots  on  each  plant,  and  secure 
the  flower-buds  whicJi  show  next.  The  plants 
may  bo  taken  uj)  and  potted,  when  coming  into 
bloom.  I would  top  the  plants  of  the  other- 
two  sorts  when  6 inches  high,  and  thin  out  the 
shoots  as  described  above. — H.  S.  L. 

1480.  —Dwarf  Chrysantlieniums.— Six 
excellent  dwarf  Pompons  are  as  follows  : 
Antonins  (yellow),  Emily  Rowbottom  (white), 
Marie  Stuart  (lilac  and  yellow),  Mdlle.  Marthe 
(white),  Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Black  Douglas 
(dark  crimson).  Among  the  shortest-growing 
Japanese  kinds  are  : Louise  (blush-white),  Val 
d’Andorre  (orange-red),  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie 
(white),  Le  Rhone  (yellow),  Comte  F.  Lurani 
(rose  and  white).  Commandant  Blussct  (crimson 
red).— H.  S.  L. 

Good  Clirysaathemums.— That  the 

good  qualities  of  plants  may  be  viewed  from 
different  standpoints  was  well  illustrated  in  a 
conversation  overheard  the  other  day  at  an  ex- 
hibition of  these  beautiful  flowers,  in  which  the 
terms  good  and  bad  varieties  cropped  up  pretty 
frequently-.  Their  merits  were  in  this  case,  I 
found,  based  neither  on  the  value  of  the  flowers 
for  exhibition  nor  for  decoration,  but  from  the 
readiness  with  which  they  could  be  propagated 
— that  is  to  say,  those  that  produced  suckers  in 
quantity  were  good  varieties,  and  when  the 
reverse  was  the  case  they  w-ere  then  bad.  There 
is  certainly  a very  great  difference  in  this 
respect  to  be  found  among  the  various  Chrys- 
anthemums, for  some  will  produce  an  almost 
unlimited  number  of  suckers,  while  others  are 
very  sparing  in  this  respect— so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  in  nurseries  where  large  quantities  of  any 
particular  variety  are  often  required  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  sufficient  stock— at  all 
events  till  the  return  of  spring.  Several  of  the 
newer  varieties  are  very  prolific  in  this  respect, 
for  such  as  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  J.  Shrimpton' 
William  Seward,  C.  Shrimpton,  Princess  Vic'- 
toria,  Vi.scountei-s  Hambletion,  Edwin  Beckett, 
Charles  Davis,  Baron  Dirsch,  and  many  others 
yield  quite  a wealth  of  cuttings,  while  Robert 
Owen,  Golden  Wedding,  Lord  Brooke,  and 
other  strong  growers  are  not  nearly  so  free  in 
pushing  up  their  yo.uig  shoots.  Some  varieties 


will  often  stand  a long  time  without  producing 
any  good  cuttings,  the  Princess  of  Wales  group 
of  incurved  being  very  backward  in  this  respect, 
while  of  Japanese  a few  that  may  be  mentioned 
are  Criterion,  Eynsford  White,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  Christmas 
Eve  or  Mrs.  H.  Canned,  Anna  Hartshorn,  and 
Sunset.  Many  others  show  various  peculiarities 
of  especial  interest  to  the  propagator,  notably 
the  huge-flowered  Etoile  de  Lyon,  cuttings  of 
which  take  longer  time  to  root  than  those  of  any 
other  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  that  I have 
tried.  This  is  especially  noticeable  if  cuttings 
of  a great  number  of  varieties  are  put  in 
together,  for  some  will  be  growing  freely  before 
those  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  have  made  a single 
root.— T. 

Chrysanthemums  (A  Young  Gardener ). 
— The  following  are  the  names  of  a few  good 
early  Japanese:  Bertha  Flight,  Elaine  (one  of 
the  best  early  kinds  for  the  purpose  named,  and 
pure-white),  Florence  Davis  (a  greenish-white 
at  first,  but  a pure  flower  later).  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey  (a  useful  white).  Avalanche  (a  pure 
white  flower).  Lady  Lawrence,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  Mile.  Lacroix,  Mrs.  J. 
Wright,  and  Puritan.  Of  vellow  select  Sun- 
flower (one  of  the  best),  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Yellow 
Dragon,  Mr.  H.  Canned,  Beauty  of  Castlehid, 
and  Boule  d’Or.  And  of  incurved  whites  : Eve, 
Countess  of  Granville,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Rundle,  Princess  of  Teck  (late),  Venus,  a,nd 
Empress  of  India.  The  other  good  varieties  are 
Edwin  Molyneux,  M.  Bernard,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clark,  Mrs.  W.  Sargeaut,  Mr.  A.  H.  Neve,  Mr. 
Matthews,  R.  C.  Eingston,  Val  d’Andorre.  A 
few  of  the  earlier-flowering  kinds  are  Golden 
Mme.  Desgrange  (very  dw'arf),  Mrs.  Hawkins, 


Cherry  Early  Rivers. 


Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher,  Grace  Attick,  M.  Lemailles, 
and  Baronne  G.  C.  de  Briailles.  These  are  most 
useful  for  flowering  in  October.  To  keep  them 
dwarf,  strike  the  cuttings  singly  in  February, 
putting  them  in  very  smalt  pots  in  a frame  with- 
out heat  of  any  kind  ; indeed,  do  not  give  heat 
from  the  cutting  until  the  plants  are  housed  as 
late  as  possible  in  the  autumn.  Pot  on  as  re- 
quired ; place  in  open  early,  and  do  not  crowd 
the  plants.  To  get  them  dwarf  stop  the  shoots 
until  spring. — W.  S. 


FRUIT. 

EARLY  CHERRIES. 

There  are  many  good  early  Cherries,  and  of 
late  years  we  have  had  some  very  fine  varieties 
added  to  the  list.  They  are  always  acceptable, 
as  they  come  in  fit  for  use  in  advance  of  other 
plants,  and  are  thus  more  appreciated.  Few 
crops  are  more  reliable  or  profitable  under  glass, 
say  in  a cool-house,  as  they  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  birds — one  of  the  greatest  troubles  one  has  to 
contend  with. 

In  all  cases  wall  culture  is  best  where  such 
can  bo  given  the  trees.  There  are  various 
reasons  for  this,  the  chief  being  shelter  when  in 


bloom,  as  the  Cherry  flowers  very  early,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  wall  hastens  the  fruit,  whilst  the 
latter  are  much  more  easier  to  protect  from 
birds.  When  netted  they  remain  good  for  a 
time,  not  cracking  so  readily  as  when  grown  on 
bushes  or  pyramids.  If  a wall  can  be  given,  a 
west  or  east  aspect  may  be  utilised,  as  then 
the  roots,  which  are  best  near  the  surface,  get 
warmth,  and  with  ample  food  much  finer 
fruits  are  produced.  Some  varieties  do 
well  on  a north  wall,  and  are  invaluable 
for  succession.  The  trees  like  a good  loam  with 
free  drainage,  and  wdth  the  roots  near  the  sur- 
face. On  cold  clay  soils  free  drainage  is  essen- 
tial, and  the  soil  if  of  a heavy  nature  should  be 
taken  out,  lighter  soil  put  in  its  place,  and  the 
trees  planted  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  possible  ; 
indeed.  Cherries  should  alwaj-s  be  first  con- 
sidered when  the  planting  season  comes  round, 
as  they  lose  their  leaves  early,  and  are  the  first 
to  bud  in  the  spring.  They  also  suffer  more 
from  late  planting  than  many  other  fruits,  as 
unless  they  start  freely  into  growth  black-fly 
and  red-spider  get  troublesome. 

Early  Rivers  is  one  of  the  best  early 
varieties  grown.  The  fruit  is  large,  shining 
black  and  handsome — indeed,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  black  kinds.  The  trees  bear  freely,  succeed- 
ing well  on  a w-all.  The  fruit  is  ripe  by  the 
second  week  in  June  on  a warm  wall.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  grow  it  in  bush  form  in  the  open, 
as  blooming  so  early,  frost  at  times  injures  the 
crop  ; but  on  a wall  it  rarely  fails.  The  next 
best  Cherry  as  regards  earliness  is  the  Early 
Purple  Gem.  This  is  one  of  the  parents  of 
Early  Rivers,  but  is  not  equal  to  that  variety  as 
regards  quantity.  It  is  very  early  and  of  rich 
flavour.  The  tree  is  not  so  robust  in  exposed 
situations  as  the  first-named.  Bigarreau 
Jaboulay,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  known. 
Early  Lyon,  bears  sweet  and  delicious  fruit 
very  freely,  and  the  tree  grows  well.  The 
fruit  is  large,  light  red;,  and  ripe  at  the  end  or 
third  week  in  June  on  a warm  wall.  Belle 
d’Orleans  is  a very  early  fruit,  and  though  not 
large,  is  of  good  flavour,  the  fruits  being  of 
medium  size  and  pale  red.  A valuable  early 
variety  is  Guinc  de  Louvain.  The  fruit  is 
sweet,  dark  red,  and  of  good  flavour,  and  the 
tree  is  best  grown  on  a wall.  li’rogmore 
Bigarreau  is  a kind  wort  li  room  in  every  garden  ; 
a free  grower,  hardy,  very  early,  and  good  in 
any  form  ; the  fruit  is  large,  pale  yellow, 
marbled  with  red,  and  of  good  flavour.  The 
tree  is  less  subject  to  canker  than  some 
kinds.  Governor  Wood  is  another  of  the 
Bigarreau  type,  and  one  of  the  most  reliabel 
varieties.  The  fruits  are  very  large,  of  delicious 
flavour,  and  the  tree  is  a free  grower.  It  does 
well  in  adverse  soils  on  a wall,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  at  the  end  of  June.  The  well-knowm 
May  Duke  is  still  one  of  the  best.  It  is  a free 
bearer  in  most  positions.  I have  it  good  as  a 
bush,  and  both  on  late  and  early  walls.  Werder’s 
Black  is  a good  Cherrj',  very  early,  the  fruit 
large  and  shining  black,  sweet,  rich,  and  juicy 
and  ripe  in  the  middle  of  June  ; this  is  mote 
suitable  for  wall  culture.  Belle  de  Choisy  is  a 
good  early,  the  fruit  being  large  and  pale 
yellowish,  rich,  sweet,  and  borne  freely. 
Waterloo  is  also  good ; it  is  another  black 
variety,  later  than  some,  but  still  invaluable  for 
a succession. 

There  arc  others  worth  a place ; but  those 
named  give  a good  selection  as  regards  earliness. 

If  only  a few  varieties  can  be  grown.  Rivers’ 
Early,  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  May  Duke,  and 
Governor  Wood  are  the  cream,  and  these  will 
give  a succession  of  June  fruits.  . W.  S. 


Making  a Vine-border.— Will  some 
reader  of  Gardening  Illustrated  kindly  give 
me  full  particulars  as  to  the  depth  and  width  of 
border,  and  whether  the  bottom  should  be  con- 
creted or  not,  as  the  border  must  be  made  out- 
side?— S.  J. 

As  regards  depth  of  Vine-border,  3 feet  is 
ample,  even  allowing  6 inches  or  9 inches  of  this 
for  drainage.  Give,  however,  greater  breadth. 
As  regards  length  much  depends  upon  the 
number  of  Vines.  They  should  not  be  closer 
than  3 feet,  and  let  the  roots  of  Vines  be  near 
the  surface,  as  they  benefit  by  the  warmth  of 
the  sun.  Deep  borders,  specially  outside 
borders,  are  tlic  cause  of  many  failures.  Many 
borders  require  less  drainage  if  close  up  to  the 
house  and  above  the  surface.  If  on  the  level. 
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concrete  the  bottom  or  cover  with  ehalk  well 
rammedj  several  inches  thick,  and  place  draining 
tiles  on  this,  sloping  from  the  house.  Fill  in 
between  and  a few  inches  over  the  pipes  with 
briek  rubble,  flints,  or  clinker.  Over  the  latter 
put  a thick  sod  of  turf,  fresh  cut.  Grass  side 
downwards,  and  fill  in  with  good  loam  and  other 
materials. — J.  W. 

A productive  Pear-tree.— This  is  a 
great  Pear  year,  as  the  crop  in  most  oases  has 
been  abundant ; but  the  most  prolific  tree  that 
I have  seen  or  heard  of  is  an  example  of  the 
variety  known  as  Bishop’s  Thumb,  a single  tree 
of  which,  in  the  parish  of  Staplegrove,  Taunton, 
has  produced  no  less  than  30  bushels  of  fruit. 
Eleven  other  sorts  of  Pears  have  borne  well  as 
standards,  and  Beurre  Diel,  Beurr6  d’Aremberg, 
Beurr4  d’Esp4ren,  and  General  Todtlcben  are 
amongst  the  best ; but  although  there  has  been 
such  a good  crop,  many  of  the  fruits  are  of 
indifferent  flavour. — J.  C.  C. 


FLOWER  SHOWS. 

Alsagee  Cheysanthemum.— a very  success- 
ful show  was  held  here  a few  days  ago.  The 
exhibitor  who  gained  most  prizes  was  Mr. 
B.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Maddock,  of 
Brundrett  House,  who  gained  no  fewer  than 
seven  premier  awards  in  the  open  classes. 
Another  very  successful  competitor  was  Mr. 
Jas.  Maddock,  The  Cedars,  and  worthy  of  men- 
tion too  was  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  T.  Crocott. 
Amongst  amateurs  very  successful  was  Mr.  John 
Latham,  who  is  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries 
of  the  society,  the  other  being  Mr.  C.  P.  Ford. 
Mr.  J.  Allman  gained  several  first  prizes  also  in 
the  am.ateur  division. 


BOOKS. 

THE  CYCLAMEN.* 

This  is  a simple  treatise  on  the  Persian  Cycla- 
men, and  those  who  want  to  know  how  to  grow 
the  flower  will  get  good  information  from  it. 
The  treatise  occupies  but  a few  pages,  simply 
dealing  with  the  culture  of  the  flower  from  the 
seedling  to  the  full-grown  plant.  The  following 
is  an  extract  dealing  with  sowing  the  seed  : 

“ Before  sowing  the  seed  it  is  a matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  secure  a strain  worth 
cultivating.  . . . Many  growers  sow  the  seed  be- 
tween the  months  of  January  and  April,  growing 
it  on  in  a very  high  temperature,  but  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  sow  the  seed  about  the  latter  end  of 
July  or  the  first  week  in  August.  The  reason 
this  time  of  the  year  is  recommended  for  sowing 
seed  in  preference  to  the  spring,  is  that  the  seed 
is  then  new,  and  therefore  germinates  more 
readily,  and  produces  stronger  plants  than  if 
sown  in  the  spring.  The  plants  should  take 
thirteen  months  to  grow  to  maturity,  conse- 
quently if  the  seed  is  sown  in  July  or  August, 
they  will  be  in  bloom  in  September  the  following 
year,  and  continue  flowering  until  March.  It 
will  be  seen  that  by  sowing  at  the  time  recom- 
mended, the  plants  will  bloom  during  the  months 
when  flowers  for  cutting  or  indoor  decoration 
are  scarce  and  at  their  highest  value.  Use  an 
ordinary  seed-pan  or  box  containing  plenty  of 
lioles  in  the  bottom  to  ensure  good  drain- 
age, which  is  one  of  the  chief  elements, 
although  seemingly  unimportant.  At  the 
bottom  place  about  U;  inches  or  2 inches 
of  thoroughly  clean  potsherds  with  the  hollow 
side  down,  upon  which  place  a layer  of 
.Sphagnum  Moss  or  rough  leaves,  filling  in  the 
pan  to  within  half-an-inch  of  the  top  with  a 
mixture  of  compost,  consisting  of  the  following 
ingredients  : Good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sharp,  clean  sand,  in  equal  parts,  thoroughly 
well  mixed  together.  Avoid  extremes  in  the 
condition  of  the  soil,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  too 
wet  nortoodry,  a happy  medium  being  best  suited 
for  practical  purposes.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
singly,  about  1.^  inches  apart  each  way,  and  then 
covered  to  the  depth  of  a quarter-of-an-inch 
with  the  previously-mentioned  compost  finely 
sieved.  After  this,  water  with  a fine  rose  to 
settle  the  soil,  then  cover  the  pan  with  a piece 
of  slate  or  board  to  prevent  evaporation.  The 
pan  should  then  be  placed  in  a house,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  should  range  from  ,50  degs.  to 
70  degs. , and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  continually  kept  in 
a moist  condition,  never  allowing  it  to  become 
too  dry,  or  failure  must  follow.” 

* By  F.  C.  Edwards,  Levenshulme,  Manchester. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions,  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardenino /re«  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid,  down  ferr  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper,  ihien  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queri,es  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  odways  be  replied  tc 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( wh  ich,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bea/r  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  rep’ied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  adoisir^,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  arid 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  GARDENme 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1531. — Pruning  a Pig-tree.— I shall  be  glad  to 
know  whether  pruning  of  any  kind  is  necessary  to  a Fig-tree? 
If  so,  at  what  time  and  in  what  manner  should  it  be  done  ? 
— F.  M.  H. 

1532. — V/atercress  in  a garden.  — Can  Water- 
cress be  cultivated  in  a garden  without  the  aid  of  running 
water  or  grown  under  glass  for  winter  use  ? Should  it  be 
grown  from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  roots,  and  when  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  or  plant  ? — T.  M.  H. 

1533. — Slug-infested  garden.  — My  garden  is 
badly  infested  with  worms,  slugs,  &c.  Everything  I grow 
is  badly  eaten.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  with 
it?  I have  been  advised  to  use  salt;  also  soot  and  lime. 
The  soil  is  heavy,  but  good,  with  a clay  bottom. — 
Brookfield. 

1534. — Wardian  Pern-cases.— I wish  to  grow  a 
few  Todeas,  Selaginellas,  &o.,  in  a case,  in  the  window  of 
a sitting-room.  Will  anyone  tell  me  how  the  cases  are 
made,  and  if  they  can  be  made  at  home  by  any  handy 
man  ? A few  hints  respecting  above,  also  a descriptive 
design,  would  be  much  appreciated  by — B. 

1535. — Plants  under  trees.— Can  anyone  suggest  a 
plant  that  will  do  for  one  end  of  a rock  garden,  which  is 
overhung  by  the  branches  of  a drooping  Ash?  When  the 
border  was  made  the  tree  was  too  small  to  interfere. 
The  branches  are  kept  shortened  to  about  3 feet  over  the 
bed  ; but  there  is,  of  course,  a drip  in  wet  weather. 
Ground  Ivy  might  do,  but  I should  prefer  something  more 
in  keeping  wilii  the  other  plants,  of  which  I have  a good 
collection.— F.  M.  II. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1533.— Mossy  lawn  (.John  Hall).— The  lawn  evi- 
dently wants  thoroughly  re-m.iking,  the  draimage  being 
very  defective.  See  the  note  about  making  a “Bowling 
Green,”  and  follow  the  advice  there  given. 

1537. — Hardy  Chrysanthemums  (O.  K.  C.).— 
You  will  find  in  Gardening,  Nov.  3rd,  a full  list  of  the 
best  kinds  for  growing  out-of-doors.  The  variety  grown 
most  largely  in  the  London  parks  is  Jules  Lagravfere. 

1538. — A good  market  Raspberry  C.).— 
The  variety  Norwich  Wonder  is  one  of  the  best  varieties 
that  can  be  grown  for  market,  as  the  canes  are  strong, 
healthy,  and  less  altected  by  drought  tliaii  those  of  any 
other  kind.  Us  cropping  qualities  are  also  first-class. 
A variety  named  Victoria  much  resembles  Norwich 
Wonder. 


1539.— Treatment  of  Violets  (Erin).— Do  not 
remove  the  runners  from  the  plants,  unless  you  require  a 
new  stock,  when,  of  course,  they  must  he  left.  Go  not 
leave  oft  the  ligiits  in  wet  weather,  but  when  damp  and 
close,  as  it  lias  been  of  late,  give  plenty  of  air  liy  tilting 
the  frames.  Keep  the  soil  in  a nice  moist  condition, 
neither  too  svel  nor  too  dry. 

1.510.— Cacti  fl’om  .seed  (/fcpb/  1430).—“  Amateur” 
had  better  jirocure  seed  from  some  trustworthy  seedsman. 
Sow  the  seed  in  a mixture  of  sand  and  loam  in  pots,  not 
forgetting  to  drain  well  with  pieces  of  I'harcoal.  Place 
them  in  a warm  frame,  keep  moderately  damp,  and  some 
will  germinate  quickly,  others  taking  weeks  or  months. 
Years  elapse  before  Cacti  from  seed  attain  even  a moderate 
size. — E.  V.,  King's  Worthy. 


1641. — Rose  Aimee  Vlbert  (Rose  Amateur). — 
Whether  in  its  climbing  form  or  otherwise  this  is  a free  and 
lovely  old  Rose,  and  happily  lives  yet  in  not  a few  cottage 
gardens.  It  is  much  hardier  than  Lamarque,  but  never- 
theless very  susceptible  to  injury  from  severe  and  pro- 
longed frost.  Both  these  fine  Roses,  however,  have 
great  recuperative  powers.  One  result  of  this  is  that  they 
are  often  bursting  into  bloom  between  the  summer  and 
autumn  displaj  s. 


1542. — Diseased  Vines  (G.  B ). — Your  Vines  are 
evidently  in  a very  bad  condition.  The  sample  you  sent 
is  thoroughly  infested  with  the  mycelium  or  spawn  of 
some  fungus.  There  were,  besides,  a few  mites  ; but  they 
were  only  what  you  might  expect  to  find  in  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  This  fmigns  is,  I suppose,  what  you 
describe  as  “ the  pest  which  has  even  got  into  the 
bunches  or  are  the  bunches  only  infested  with  mildew, 
or  perhaps  with  “ mealy-bug  ?’’  If  the  Vines  are  really  as 
bad  as  they  appear  from  your  letter  and  sample,  I should 
clear  them  out  root  and  branch,  remake  the  liorder,  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  house  before  planting  fresh  ones. — 
G.  S.  S. 


1643.— Seedling  Apples  (0.  G.).— We  submitted 
your  letter  to  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  Apple 
culture.  His  remarks  are  : “ Apparently  a seedling  from 
Keswick  Codlin,  but  of  no  value  commeroiallv.”  If 
you  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  this  send  some  fruits  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Drill  Hall, 
James-street,  Westminster.  The  next  one  will  be  on 
Tuesday,  December  H.  State  all  particulars,  with  origin, 
cooking  qualities,  &c. 

1344.— Creepers  for  cool  greenhouse  (A  mateur). 
— You  may  have  a good  selection  of  creepers  in  a green- 
house that  faces  south  and  has  artificial  heat  enough  to 
keep  frost  out.  For  instance.  Clematis  indivisa,  Lapa- 
geria  (red  and  white).  Passiflora  in  variety.  Plumbago 
capensis,  Solanum  jasminoides,  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi  and 
exoniensis,  Tecoma  capensis,  and  Roses,  such  as  Mar^chrl 
Niel,  that  require  the  protection  of  a glass-roof  to  flower 
them  in  good  condition.  _ 

1545. — Deutzla  gracilis  (F.  C.  J9.).— You  had 
better  pot  up  your  Deutzias  without  any  attempt  at 
dividing  them,  simply  reduoinv  the  strong  roots  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  their  being  potted  in  medium  sized  pots.  They 
wiil  then  be  sure  to  flower  well,  and  may  be  cut  down  after 
flowering  and  divided  before  the  young  growth  has  made 
much  progress.  We  find  that  they  make  far  the  finest 
plants  if  planted  out  in  June  on  good  rich  soil,  and  lifted 
and  potted  up  in  November. 

1546. — Evergreen  Creepers  for  north  wall.— 
The  Ivies  are  the  most  suitable,  being  rapid  growers. 
Hedera  canariensis,  or  Irish  Ivy,  is  one  of  the  most 
important ; also  madeiriensis  and  dentata.  The  Coton- 
easters  are  very  free-growing  and  beautiful  in  winter. 
Some  of  the  Evergreen  Roses  are  rapid  growers.  The 
Pyracantha  is  also  useful  for  a north  wall,  and  is  best 
planted  in  February.  The  Ivies  may  be  planted  now  in 
good  soil  with  free  drainage. 

1547. — Keeping  Coleus  in  winter  (A  Neiu  Be- 
ginner).— You  cannot  keep  Coleus  safely  through  the 
winter  in  a temperature  much  below  60  degs.,  and  if  kept 
up  to  70  degs.  so  much  the  better.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  Coleus  grow  freely  and  continue  luxuriant  in 
the  open  air  in  the  south  of  England,  even  when  the 
temperature  is  frequently  below  50  degs.,  from  June  to 
end  of  September  ; but  in  winter  they  soon  die  off  if  the 
temperature  is  not  kept  up  to  60  degs. 

1548. — Capers  (Reply  1388). — Your  Caper  plant  is 
probably  the  common  or  wild  Caper  often  found  growing 
in  cottage  gardens  and  other  places.  It  is  not  a Caper  at 
all,  although  it  much  resembles  itin  fruit,  but  not  in  othtr 
ways.  It  IS  a Euphorbia.  The  stems  on  being  broken 
emit  a milky  poisonous  fluid.  This  plant  is  not  at  all 
suitable  for  domestic  use.  The  true  Caper  of  commerce 
(Capparis  spiiiosa)  is  the  flower-bud  of  an  Evergreen  shrub, 
grown  largely  in  or  near  Toulon  and  the  Levant. — E.  V., 
King’s  Worthy. 

1.549.  - Chrysanthemums  and  Edelweis.s 

(Dido).— The  best  Chrysanthemum  of  a ruby  colour,  or 
approaching  that  shade,  is  William  Seward,  a Japanese 
variety  of  an  intense  tone.  You  must  have  got  the 
Edelweiss  in  too  damp  a 8))Ot  for  it  to  die  in  the  way 
described.  The  liest  place  for  it  is  in  a crevice  in  poor 
soil,  among  lime  rock,  and  in  a southern  aspect.  Mr. 
Solcau-Symons  grows  it  also  successfully  in  his  garden  at 
Chaddlewood,  Plympton,  amongst  numerous  other  alpine 
plants— Gentiana  verna  and  Onosma  tauriourn. 

1550.— Mlltonia  vexlllaria  (Geo.  Davidson).— 
This  Miltonia  requires  different  treatment  to  the 
Odontoglossums,  especially  the  species  here  referred  to. 
It  should  be,  however,  potted  in  a similar  manner  to  those 
plants,  and  during  the  summer  months  placed  in  the  house 
with  them ; but  daring  the  winter  I have  always  found 
it  more  beneficial  to  remove  it  to  the  Cattleya-house,  or 
some  similar  temperature.  It  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  this  position  until  after  the  flowers  are  past,  before 
replacing  it  in  the  cool-house.— Matt.  Bramble. 

1551  —Fungi  on  Beech-tree.s  (J.  H.  )Vanl).— 
Your  Beech-trees  are  not  attacked  bv  a fungus,  but  by  an 
insect,  one  of  the  CoccidiB  coccus  fagi,  a di.stant  cousin  of 
the  common  mealy-bug.  I should  recommend  scrajiing 
the  trees  as  far  as  iiracticable  and  then  washing  them  with 
the  extract  of  8 lb.  of.Qufi'Ssia-chips,  1511).  of  soft-soap mixid 
with  100  gallons  of  water  ; or  paraffin-oil  2 quarts,  and 
20  lb.  of  soft-soap,  thoroughly  mixed  together  with  a little 
hot  water,  and  then  added  to  100  gallons  of  water,  and 
keep  them  well  mixed.  Collect  and  burn  the  scrapings. — 
G.  ,S.  S. 

1552. — Two  light  frame  and  drip(L.  /?.).— As 
your  frame  must  he  iiractically  watei-tight  if  freshly  glazed 
and  painted,  we  should  say  that  the  drip  is  caused  by 
condensed  moisture  that  forms  in  the  insiele.  Try  a little 
ventilation  at  the  hack,  for  during  mild,  rainy  weather 
there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  crop  that  would  not  be  bene- 
fited by  a little  circulation  of  air,  anil  if  tilted  at  the  hack 
to  the  extent  of  only  half  an  inch  it  would  probably  have 
the  effect  of  letting  off  all  the  super-abundant  moisture, 
which,  when  closely  shut,  collects  on  the  glass,  or  boards, 
and  causes  the  drip  complained  of. — J.  G.,  Gosport. 

1553. — Ficus  elastlca  (A  New  Beginner).  — You 
must  wait  until  the  spring  before  you  attempt  propagating 
Ficus  elastlca,  unless  you  have  a strong  bottom-heat,  whin 
the  operation  may  be  successfully  performed  at  any  time. 
Y'oung  side  shoots,  taken  off  with  a heel  of  the  old  wood 
and  potted  in  sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  brisk  bottoqi-heat 
will  soon  strike  root  and  quickly  make  good  plants,  or  tho 
stems  of  the  old  wood  may  be  cut  up  into  single  eyes  with 
a leaf  attached,  and  bury  them  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  in  boxes, 
after  the  manner  that  Vine  eyes  are  propagated  ; Imt 
for  amateurs  wlio  only  require  a few,  side  shoots  are  the 
best. 

1554. — Vines  (5.  J’.).— The  Vines  you  write  of  are 
presumably  in  the  open  ground,  as  you  say  they  were 
indoors,  but  taken  out  in  March  and  only  slightly  protected. 
VVhat  do  you  require  the  dfines  for  ? If  for  a house,  train 
to  one  cane  and  ripen  this  by  exposure  ; if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  intended  to  grow  the  plants  in  the  open,  plant 
early  in  March,  weather  being  suitalile,  against  a wall,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  get  any  return  from  canes  in  the  open 
ground.  We  do  not  see  why  the  canes  or  Vines  were 
lifted  nine  month.s  after  planting,  being  in  such  heal,  and 
then  placed  in  open  again.  Write  again  and  say  what  y ou 
intend  to  do  with  the  Vines.— W.  S. 
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15:>5.— Culture  of  Asparagus  Perns  (Sul- 
grave). — The  Aoi>araaU8  pluiiie  you  have  are  really  not 
Ferns,  but  true  Asparagus,  and  require  much  the  same 
treatment,  except  that  less  shade  and  more  light  are 
required.  Grow  them  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  at  this 
season,  and  water  sparingly  ; also  do  not  wet  the  foliage. 
Over-potting  of  roots  is  a great  evil,  and  very  fine  plants 
may  be  grown  in  small  pots.  To  obtain  stock  divide  in 
February  , and  pot  on  into  small  pots  with  plenty  of 
drainage,  and  give  more  warmth  for  a time.  Use  peat- 
loam  and  plenty  of  sand  as  soil,  and  be  careful  not  to 
injure  young  shoots.  You  do  not  state  what  variety  of 
Asparagus  yours  is.  There  are  several  in  commerce ; some 
much  freer  than  others.— W.  S. 

1556-D8ndroblum  cruentum  (W.  Woodhouse, 
.fl/ancAesfer.).— This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  you  send. 
It  has  been  in  commerce  now  about  ten  yearsj  and  is  a 
very  distinct  kind.  The  flowers  appear  during  the  present 
season  upon  the  leafless  bulbs,  and  are  usually  borne  in 
pairs  from  each  joint.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish- 
yellow,  veined  and  reticulated  with  deep  green,  whilst  the 
lip  is  also  green,  having  a distinct  border  of  crimson- 
scarlet,  the  side  lobes  being  of  the  same  shade,  forming  a 
remarkable  contrast  of  colour.  In  habit  the  plant  is 
dwarf,  the  bulbs  not  reaching  more  than  a foot  in  height ; 
these  grow  erect  and  lose  their  leaves  before  the  flowers 
appear.  It  is  a native  of  the  Malayan  Peninsular,  and 
decidedly  worthy  of  cultivation.— Matt.  Bramblk. 

1557.— Isora  macrotliyrsa  (Hilda).— For  small 
houses  the  tall,  straggling  haoit  of  this  plant  makes  it. 
inconvenient,  and  the  dwarfer,  more  compact  species  and 
varieties  are  to  be  preferred.  In  the  size  of  its  trusses, 
however,  no  species  approaches  this,  neither  do  anv  of  the 
fine  hybrids  that  have  been  raised  in  gardens.  In  I.  ma- 
crothyrsi  the  trusses  are  sometimes  1^  feet  across,  the 
flowers  being  deep  red,  acquiring  a crimson  shade  with 
age.  The  foliage  is  of  proportionate  vigour,  leaves  up- 
wards of  a foot  long,  and  of  a rich  deep  green  being  pro- 
duced. After  being  cut  back  in  spring  the  shoots  should 
not  be  stopped  again  if  they  are  expected  to  flower  that 
J’ear.  This  plant  requires  abundant  heat  and  moisture 
during  the  growing  season,  being  a native  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

1.55S.— Treatment  of  Cattleya  labiata(-/.  I).). 
—The  culture  of  this  beautiful  species  is  very  simple,  pro- 
viling  the  jlants  are  given  a few  necessary  requirements. 
The  best  material  lor  potting  is  good  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  which  should  be  made  firm  by  the  means 
of  a potting-stick.  The  plants  should  be  elevated  above 
the  rim,  and  w'ater  given  carefully  during  the  season  of 
active  growth;  too  much,  e.specially  if  sprinkled  on  the 
bulbs,  is  very  apt  to  cause  decay.  They  commence  to  grow 
shortly  after  the  fiow-ers  are  past,  the  blooms  being  borne 
on  the  bulbs  which  are  made  during  the  current  season, 
and  after  the  period  of  rest.  It  is  a valuable  Orchid  for 
producing  flowers  at  this  season,  and  although  exceedingly 
scarce  a lew  years  ago,  is  now  one  of  the  most  plentiful 
kinds  in  cultivation. — Matt.  Bka.mble. 

1559. — Culture  of  Ly castes  (Orchid  Grower).— 
These  should  be  grown  in  pots,  or,  in  the  case  of  large 
specimens,  in  pans,  and  as  they-  require  w-ater  in  great 
abundance  in  summer,  the  importance  of  perfect 
drainage  is  very  necessary.  The  most  suitable  com- 
post lor  them,  as  a whole,  is  One  of  fibrous  peat  and 
chopped  living  Sphagnum,  but  for  healthy  plants 
of  L.  Skinneri,  Deppei,  gigantta,  and  other  strong 
growers  use  loam-fibre  in  addition— say  a proportion  of 
one-fourth — and  a little  coarse  silver  sand  or  fine  broken 
potsherds  may  be  added  along  with  the  loam.  Notwith- 
standing the  size  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  Lycastes,  which 
seem  to  indicate  a power  of  withstanding  long  periods  of 
drought,  it  is  found  under  cultivation  that  they  should 
not  be  “ dried  oft”  when  at  rest ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
kept  fairly  moist,  more  especially  when  grown  in  the 
Cattleya  (intermediate)  house. 

1560. — Treatment  of  Deodar  (IF.  H.  Oaten).— it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  tree  alone.  In  the  event  of  a 
very  severe  winter  it  may  get  crippled,  but  we  should  not 
build  up  a protective  covering  over  the  tree,  as  it  does 
not  suffer,  as  a rule.  The  young  green  shoots  may  get 
touched,  but  we  should  let  it  take  its  chance.  A covering 
to  be  of  any  value  would  be  a terrible  eyesore  through  the 
winter  months.  One  sometimes  see  Palms  cased  in  for 
the  winter,  and  makes  one  wish  they  had  never  been 
planted.  With  the  w'ealth  of  lovely  hardy  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  beautiful  in  form,  in  foliage, and  in  thecolour 
of  their  flowers,  it  is  surprising  that  piople  trouble  about 
tender  things.  The  Deodar,  being  so  recently  planted, 
will  not  get  tully  established  for  some  lime.  The  recent 
wet  and  mild  weather  has  encouraged  the  new  growth,  as 
it  has  on  most  things,  anti  we  are  afraid  many  trees  and 
shrubs  will  suffer  this  w'lnter,  if  severe,  because  they  are 
so  sappy  and  not  well  ripened. 

1561.  — Vanda  Klmballiana.— OicAid  Beginner 
inquires  how  to  treat  this  plant,  as  he  has  no  accommoda- 
tion for  East  Indian  Orchids.  This  need  not  g.ve  “ Orchid 
Beginner”  any  anxiety,  as  this  species,  although  a native  of 
fipner  Burmah,  will  succeed  better  with  cool  treatment 
than  when  given  strong  heat.  In  their  native  country 
the  plants  inhabit  exposed  situations  on  the  mountains  at 
4,00U  feet  to  5,000  feet  elevation,  where  occasionally  slight 
frosts  appear,  and,  consequently,  they  will  naturally  require 
cool  treatment  under  cultivation.  I have  always  found 
thestf,  plants  to  thrive  best  when  grown  in  baskets  or  pots 
and  suspended  close  to  the  glass,  for  although  they  like  a 
similar  atmosphere  to  that  maintained  in  the  Odonto- 
glossum-house  they  enjoy  much  more  sunshine.  During 
the  summer  the  Moss,  which  with  good  drainage  is  all 
that  is  required,  should  be  kept  nice  and  moist,  and  in  the 
winter  very  little  will  be  needed,  although  they  must  not 
get  dry  at  the  roots.  The  flowers  have  pure  white  sepals  i 
and  petals,  a beautiful  crimson  coloured  lip,  and  are 
borne  from  eight  to  a dozen  upon  a raceme  and  appear 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months.— Matt.  Bramble. 

156-2.— Trees  for  shelter  (Drumbam,  Birr).— in 
order  to  obtain  good  shelter  a bold  belt  of  trees  should  be 
pl.anted,  but  if  space  be  limited,  and  the  trees  are  set  in 
singlejj.ne  at  considerable  distances,  shelter  from  wind  or 
sun  will  not  be  quickly  secured.  For  winter  comfort 
emrgreeii  things  must  be  planted,  and  of  these  Evergreen 
Oak  IS  very  valuable  ; a little  slow,  perhaps,  at  first,  but 
worth  waiting  for.  The  Austrian  and  Corsican  Pines  are 
most  effective  wind  breaks  with  their  dense,  heavy  heads 


of  leafage  You  might  do  worse  than  plant  a bold  break 
ot  Holly  along  one  part  of  the  field,  as  nothing  gives  such 
perfect  shelter  and  takes  up  such  small  space.  If  stock 
never  use  the  field  the  common  Yew  might  be  included 
ihese  will  be  sufficient  evergreens.  Do  not  plant  any 
exotic  tree  of  doubtful  use,  as  the  conifers  so  commonly 
planted,  often  misplaced  in  the  garden,  and  more  unsightly' 
by  far  when  seen  in  the  fields.  Shelter  from  sun  in 
summer  will  be  best  obtained  from  a wide-spreadinu 
summer-leafing  tree,  and  nothing  is  better  than  the  Wyrh 
^ ^®*^9®'Ohestnut,  or  Beech— all  trees  of  rapid  growtii. 

156^— Apricots  (R.  S.). — These  will  not  succeed  in 

districts,  and  are  as  easily  grown  as  Plums  in  others. 
Where  they  fail,  one  more  attempt  to  grow  them  might 
yet  be  made,  this  time  mixing  old  mortar  rubbish  or  ehalk 
rather  freely  with  fresh  loam  used,  as  it  may  have  been 
an  absence  of  lime  that  was  the  cause  of  failure.  The 
trees  require  a souih  or  south-east  wall  to  grow  against, 
and  should  be  planted  rather  high,  the  site  being  also  well 
drained.  Starting  with  maiden  trees  instead  of  any  that 
have  been  cut  back  two  or  three  times  before  leaving  the 
nursery  is  an  experiment  worth  trying.  If  only  dwarf 
trees  are  grown,  plant  these  about  15  feet  apart,  but  if  the 
walls  are  high  and  bare,  allow  the  low-stemmed  trees 
rather  more  room  and  plant  “ riders  ” or  others  with  long 
clear  stems  midway'  between.  Where  the  old  trees  are 
apt  to  die  piecemeal,  cut  out  the  dead  branches,  bring  the 
rest  up  closer  together,  and  plant  young  trees  between. 
In  this  way  Kr  will  then  be  possible  to  keep  the  walls  fairly 
^\ell  clothed  with  trees.  Early  Moorpark,  Large  Earlv, 
Hemskirk,  Roy’al,  and  Moorpirk  are  all  good,  the  la^jt 
being  the  least  reliable. 

1564. — Cypripedlum  Charlesworthi  f 

rhis  IS  a very  fine  Lady’s  Slipper,  ar^d  will  doubtless 
bring  about  some  fine  varieties,  for  when  it  becomes 
crossed  w'ith  the  also  recently  introduced  C Chaniber- 
lairiianum,  &c.,  there  will  be  quite  a distinct  section  with 
much  brighter  flowers.  A corresjiondent  writes  to  inform 
me  that  he  has  effected  this,  and  has  now  a fine  seed-pod 
from  which  he  anticipates  some  marvellous  results.  I 
must  inform  him  that  he  must  not  be  too  sure  of  this  until 
he  has  his  seedlings  in  flower,  which  will  take  a matter  of 
three  or  four  years,  if  not  more,  even  if  he  has  good 
seed,  for  I have  often  seen  fine  seed-pods  upon  various 
plants  of  this  family,  and  after  w'aiting  upwards  of  twelve 
months  for  the  seed  to  ripen  find  that  the  capsule 
contained  nothing  but  very  fine  dust.  Moreover,  he  is  not 
the  only  person  who  has  already  taken  this  fine  species  in 
hand  for  hybridising  purposes,  for  many  profession* I 
growers  have  been  working  it  with  some  of  the  already 
finest  kinds  in  cultivation.  It  is  certainly  a most  beautiful 
flower,  and  the  large  <piantities  which  have  been  sen', 
home  during  the  last  year  have  made  it  already  a very 
popular  plant.  I would  advise  “ W.  H.  F.  " to‘ sow  the 
seed  as  soon  as  ripe  upon  Ihepe-atand  Sphagnum  in  which 
the  seed-bearing  plant  is  potted,  but  care  must  be  taken 
when  watering  not  to  wash  it  away. — Matt.  Bramble. 

1565. — India-rubber-plant.— Can  you  tell  me  if 

a room  where  there  is  gas  burnt  would  be  injurious  to  the 
above,  or  would  a glass-house  be  better  (unheated)?— 
Magpie. 

***  Ry  means  choose  the  unheated  house  ; of 
course,  the  ■plant  must  not  be  exposed  to  frost.  If  kept  i'n 
a room,  sponne  the  leaves  occasionailtf,  say  once  a week  at 
leasts  and  take  care  the  soil  does  not  yet  dust-dry. 

1566. — American  Blacitberri  s.— Can  you  in- 
form me  when  is  the  best  time  to  plant  the  American 
Blackberries — thesoil,  the  best  sorts,  and  distance  topUnt, 
also  about  cost  per  doz.,  or  100,  and  where  obtainable? 
B^  80  doing  3'ou  will  oblige  an  old  subscriber.— K.  O. 

***  These  seldom  do  much  yood  in  this  country,  and  we 
shoal(l  stromjly  advise  you  io  plant  a yood  stock  of  Eng- 
lish kinds  instead.  They  can,  however,  be  obtained  from 
most  large  fruit  nurseries, 

gravelly  bank.— Could  any 
reader  of  Gardening  tell  me  the  names  of  the  best  things 
to  plant  on  a bank  composed  of  two-lhirds  gravel  and  one- 
third  earth,  so  as  to  bind  it  and  cover  it  with  j(reen  ‘t 
Generally  after  a heavy  rain  I find  that  it  washes  down 
on  the  walk.  This  I want  to  prevent  if  possible. — Cu.mber- 

LAND. 

I'oii  could  not  do  better  than  plant  the  bank  with 
young  Furze,  put  in  now  rather  close  together,  or  you  will 
find  the  common  Cotoncaster  very  useful. 

1568  — Celosias  for  autumn-blooming.— Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  i;et  Celosias  in  bloom  in  the  autumn? 
— E.  T. 

Celosias  are  very  valuable  when grownlate , for  room 
decoration,  and  make  nice  heads  in  guile  small  pots. 
Good  plants  may  be  grown  for  autumn  in  Ih-inch  g/ots. 
These  rcguire  little  heat ; indeed,  the  seed  ftiay  be  sown  in 
cold  frames  in  July,  and  the  plants  be  grown  without 
heat  of  any  kind.  In  the  late  autumn  careful  watering 
is  necessary,  as  the  flowers  soon  suffer  in  a damp  house. 
The  great  advantage  of  these  late  plants  is  that  they  rarely 
get  infested  icilh  red-spider  or  thrips. 

1569  — Pruning  Almon  .-trees.— Should  Almond- 
trees  be  pruned  now,  or  in  the  spring  after  flowering,  and 
before  the  leaves  come  out? — A.  F.  B. 

*»*  The  Almond-trees  should  be  pruned  at  an  early 
date,  as  flowering  very  early  they  will  get  injured,  if  dealt 
with  when  in  flower,  or  soon  after.  Doubtless,  the  best 
time  to  prune  is  during  the  summer,  so  that  the  growths 
head  over ; but  if  not  done  then,  now  is  a suitable  time. 
To  obtain  well-balanced  trees,  sicminer  pruning  is  advis- 
able, and  if  the  work  is  done  yearly,  the  trees  present  a 
neat  appearance.  If  regularly  carried  out  there  is  not 
much  cutting  away  at  one  time.— IV.  S. 

1570.— Deutzia  Pride  of  Rochester.— How  are 
big  plants  of  this  Deulzii  to  be  treated,  so  as  to  get  the 
largest  (juanlity  of  flowers  from  them  as  early  as  possible? 
They  are  newly-potted,  and  have  a quanti'tv  of  young 
wood.— F.  B.  M . . fe 

The  plant  of  Deutzia  you  name  will  do  best  forced 
very  slowly,  as  if  placed  in  strong  heat  the  flowers  will  be 
blind,  and  the  leaves  come  in  advance  of  the  blooms.  Place 
the  plants  in  a cool-house  for  a time,  or  plunge  in  open 
ground  until  the  new  year ; then  force  them  in  a tempera- 
ture of  .m  dogs,  to  GO  degs.  By  so  doing,  fine  spikes  of 
bloom  will  be  secured,  which  will  last  long.  IVheii  the 
shrub  is  forced  hard  the  bloom  soon  drops.— )V.  S. 


1571.— A flowerless  Bougainvillea.— I have  a 
Bougainvillea,  which,  though  it  seems  in  good  health,  has 
this  year  grown  branches  3 feet  or  4 feet  long,  but  it  lias 
not  flowered.  Will  you  tell  me  the  probable  cause  of  this? 
— R.  L.  A. 

*,*  This  is,  as  a rule,  stick  a free- flowering  subject  under 
anything  like  favourable  circumstances,  that  the  failure  is 
very  difficult  to  account  for,  especially  as  the  last  season 
was  eminently  suitable  for  ripening  the  wood.  Perhaps 
the  plant  is  in  a pot,  and  in  this  case,  unless  it  is  giotvn 
in  a comparatively  high  or  stove  temperature  this  would 
account  for  the  failure.  When  planted  out  in  even  an 
intermediate  or  warm  greenhouse  temperature  these  plants 
seldom  fail  to  bloom  profusely . — B.  C.  11. 

1672.— Gardenia  leaves  falling.- 1 should  be 
pleased  if  someone  would  advise  me  as  to  the  leaves  of 
Gardenias  falling  off,  and  state  whether  the  following 
temperatures  are  too  high — day-,  70  degs.  with  rise  sun- 
heat  to  75  degs. ; night,  60  degs.  ? — A.  B. 

cause  of  your  Gardenias  losing  their  leaves  is 
not  through  a high  temperature,  as  that  is  necessary. 
I here  are  other  causes,  probably  too  much  moisture  at  the 
roots,  as  at  this  time  water  should  be  sparingly  givrn, 
growth  being  not  vigorous  and  the  air  very  damp.  Too 
much  food  or  manure  would  make  the  leaves  .fall,  and 
possibly  your  plants  may  be  infested  by  insects,  which  soon 
destroy  healthy  .foliage.  Without  seeing  the  leaves  it  is 
difficult  to  suggest  a remedy. 

1573.— Treatment  of  Hydrangeas.— Will  some- 
one tell  me  how  to  treat  plants  of  Hydrangea  hortensis? 
They  have  six  and  eight  shoots  each,  with  large  balls  of 
soil.  Will  they  do  in  a cold  house  ? How  should  I pot 
them,  and  should  they^  be  pruned  ? If  so,  how  and  when  ? 
— Bertro. 

. II  inter  your  Hydrangeas  in  a cool-house,  and  repot 
in  March  or  April,  if  large  plants  are  desired.  If  you  cut 
them  down  you  will  lose  the  bloom  at  the  pioini  of  the 
shoots.  Cut  them  back  after  flowering,  and  yrow  on  for  a 
time  in  a warm-house  or  frame.  If  the  plants  have  been 
lifted— that  is,  are  from  open  ground— pot  at  once  if 
required  for  a house.  They  will  not  require  potting  again 
I n spri  ng.  Thin  out  weakly  shoots  and  give  little  moisture 
till  the  qilants  start  again  in  spiinj. — IF.  S. 

1574  -Flowers  for  unheated  glass-house. 

—Would  someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  plants  that 
would  live  in  the  above  for  the  winter?  It  is  built  off  a 
room  ih  U seldom  has  a fire  in  it.  Height  about  13  feet, 
leilifth  12  feet,  and  width  9 feet. — Magpie. 

*.*  1 on  could  keep  mang  things  in  such  a house,  as  the 
several  beautiful  bulbous  flowers -Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. 
--amt  pretty  effects  may  be  got  with  the  Scillas,  Chioiw- 
diuas,  and  such  lovely  Irises  a.i  I.  reticulata.  Palms, 
Ferns  (except  the  more  delicate  kinds),  India-rubbcr- 
qilaiits.  Pelargoniums  of  many  kinds,  Cyclamens,  and  the 
usual  greenhouse  favourites,  as  Cytisus  racemosus,  may 
be  grown  too.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  Gardenino  who 
has  had  great  success  with  an  unheated  house  will  record 
his  experience. 

1575.— Peach  tree  after  planting.— 1 have  just 

pUnted  a Peach-tree,  and  removed  an  unfruitful  Plum- 
tree  to  make  way  for  it.  Shall  I have  to  give  the  roots  of 
the  Peach  any  protection?  Or,  in  fact,  will  the  tree  require 
.any  more  attention  than  did  the  Plum?  Will  the  blossoms 
need  covering  from  frost? — Amateur. 

'The  newly -planted  Peach  will  well  repay  for  a 
mulch  or  surface-dressing  of  manure.  Place  it  over  the 
roofs.  Plums  are  mare  hardy  than  the  Peach,  which  had 
best  be  protected  from  frost  when  in  bloom.  If  much  ex- 
posed, a very  slight  covering  will  suffl.ee,  but  the  trees  should 
not  be  coddled  in  any  way,  as  better  results  are  obtained 
by  free  exposure  than  by  excessive  use  of  thick  covers.  In 
more  exposed  positions  a very  thin  cover,  such  as  nets, 
wards  off  f rost.  Give  mare  surface  -manure  next  Mayas 
the  fruits  form.  — IF.  S. 

1676  —Hot  bed.— In  making  a hot-bed,  ought  the 
dung  to  he  turned  over  two  or  three  times  before  it  is 
used  ? My  gardener  says  it  keeps  the  heat  in  longer.  If 
put  in  straight  from  the  stable  it  gets  cold  in  a very  short 
time.— J.  P.  G. 

***  /n  making  a hot-bed  a much  steadier  heat  is  obtained 
by  placing  the  manure  in  heaps,  turnina  it  several  times 
before  -plaeimj  it  in  the  pit  or  bed.  If  jilaced  direct,  it 
heats  very  rapidly,  and  then  quickly  gets  cold  again. 
Thoroughly  mix  all  the  materials  together,  and  turn  when 
heated  through,  not  allowing  the  manure  to  get  very  hot. 
Make  the  bed  as  Jinn  as  possible  to  retain  the  warmth, 
making  the  bed  as  soon  as  the  steam  has  evaporated,  or 
after  two  or  three  turnings.  Much  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  -manure;  and  if  “ stra-wy,”  freshly 
gathered  leaves  should  be  -mixed  with  the  manure.  The 
heat  is  then  retained  much  longer. 

1577. — Pear-tree  after  root-pnining.- A Pear- 
tree  in  mv  garden,  against  a wall,  with  a southern  aspect, 
was  root-pruned  last  year,  and  during  the  whole  of  last 
summer  it  has  shown  no  sign  of  leaves,  but  the  branches, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  sound.  Is  this  tree  likely  to 
recover  next  year,  or  should  it  be  removed  to  make  room 
for  something  more  useful?— J.  A. 

The  Pear-tree  must  have  been  severely  cut  togetinto 
the  condition  described,  as  the  past  moist  season  was  mo-t 
favourable  for  such  trees.  The  tree  will  certainly  recover 
if  the  branches  are  alive  and  the  bark  green.  Much 
depends  upon  the  age  of  the  tree.  IFc  have  had  trees  in  a 
similar  state,  but  the  buds  usually  break  and  a, few  small 
leaves  open.  If  yours  did  this  the  growth  ui.ll  be  good 
ne.rt  season ; not  large,  but  sufficient  .for  the  support  of 
the  new  roots.  Give  the  tree  another  season,  and  mulch 
the  roots  with  manure  at  the  surface,  and  water  with 
liquid-manure  next  summer  when  the  tree  is  in  leaf. 

1578. — Treatment  of  Glorlosa  superba.— 
Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  Glorio.s  ' 
superba?  It  has  flowered  well.  Ought  I to  cut  it  down 
to  the  pot,  or  will  it  die  down?  When  I bought  it  in  the 
spring,  it  was  just  shooting  through  the  soil  and  had  no 
old  stem.  Any  hints  as  to  its  treatment  would  be  appreci- 
ated.—Edwin  Lloyd. 

***  Give  your  plants  very  little  water,  and  when  the 
foliage  has  decayed  keep  them  dry  in  thepots  in  atempero- 
ture  of  60  degs.  The  plants  have  a conn  or  bulb  and 
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require,  little  moisture  during  their  resting  period.  Some 
large  growers  shake  the.  bulb  out  and  winter  in  soil  or  fib  'e 
in  the  stove,  but  for  sa.fety,  with  gmng  plants  it  is  best  to 
leave  them  in  the  old  soil,  which  must  be  kept  dry.  Shake 
out  in  March,  repot  into  good  soil,  half  loam,  ' peat,  and 
broken  charcoal,  with  good  drainage.  Place  the  plants  in 
a warmer  temperature  or  near  thepipe  to  start  into  growth. 
Give  manure  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  during  growth. 
— S. 

1579. — Ranunculus  Lyalli.— I have  lately  been 
reading  Mannering’s  “ With  Axe  and  Rope  in  New  Zea- 
land,” in  which  is  a charming  photograph  of  Ranunculus 
Lyalli  growing  wild.  Can  anyone  tell  me  where  to  get  it, 
and  how  to  grow  it?  Is  it  possible  to  grow  it  here  in  the 
open  air?  And  can  anyone  also  tell  me  the  botanical 
names  of  what  Mr.  Mannering  calls  “ the  little  orange 
Spaniard,"  and  “ the  great  blue  Spaniard,  10  feet  high,” 
which  apparently  grow  along  with  Ranunculus  Lyalli  high 
upon  New  Zealand  mountains?— Amblksidk. 

*<.*  Much  has  been  written  about  this  plant,  and  the 
following  interesting  note  in  the  Garden,  May  Mth,  189/,, 
from  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Edinburgh,  answers  your  question : 
"There  is  now  in  flower  in  the  gardens  at  Easter,  Dud- 
dingston  Lodge,  Midlothian,  a fine  specimen  of  the  above 
plant.  It  is  growing  freely  in  the  ordinary  border.  . . . 
It  had  not  flowered  previously  in  these  gardens,  although 
it  has  grown  freely  for  many  years."  lou  could  get  it  at 
a good  hardy  plant  nursery.  The  “Spaniards"  of  New 
Zealand  are  the  Aciphyllas. 

1580. — Heating  a greenhouse.— I have  a span- 
roof  glass-house,  22  feet  by  16  feet ; 6 feet  to  eaves  and 
12  feet  high.  It  is  all  made  of  wood,  set  on  railway 
sleepers,  and  admitting  of  a moderate  quantity  of  venti- 
tion,  being  country  made.  I mean  to  attach  to  this  house 
a span-roof  forcing-house  on  the  same  plan,  but  50  feet  by 
12  feet,  18  inches  to  eaves,  and  9 feet  high.  To  heat 
these  two  houses  what  quantity  of  piping  would  1 require, 
and  what  boiler  do  you  recommend  ? Could  you  also  give 
me  an  idea  of  the  cost?— River  View. 

***  You  do  not  say  whether  the  existing  house  is  to  be  a 
warm  or  cool  one.  However,  six  rows  of  U-inch  piping 
ought  to  keep  it  at  a comfortable  temperature  in  any 
weather,  and  the  same  number  in  the  other  (propagating ) 
house  will  be  ample,  if  tvell  heated.  On  the  whole,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  put  in  a plain  or  waterway-end 
saddle-boilp'.  Those  in  cast-iron,  with  waterway-end  and 
two  oval  side  exits  into  flues,  are  cheap  and.  very  effective. 
About  500  feet  of  piping  will  be  required  ^together, 
costing  about  £15,  with  connections  ; and  the  bo  Hers  would 
cost  £10  or  £12.  —B.  C.  li. 

1581. — Violet  flowers  not  opening  well.— 
Neapolitan  and  Count  Brazza  Violets  have  so  far  been 
doing  very  badly  in  my  frame.  Planted  in  September, 
and  observing  with  great  care  the  instructions  given  in 
Gardening,  the  roots  have,  so  far,  thrown  up  many  blos- 
soms, but  have  never  come  out  well;  in  fact,  they  are 
now  like  false  blossoms.  I have  given  them  plenty  of  air. 
They  face  south  in  a walled  garden.— J.  N.  S. 

■*,*  It  is  difficult  to  state  what  is  the  cau.se  of  the 
flowers  of  your  Violets  going  off  in  the  way  described 
without  seeing  some  of  the  diseased  flower-stalks.  Want 
of  air  will  cause  a similar  growth ; also  the  plants 
may  be  dry  at  the  roots,  and  red-spider  will  cause 
the  blooms  to  open  in  the  way  described.  Examine  the 
foliage  for  the.  latter  pest,  and  if  the  back  of  the  leaves 
be  covered  with  a white  cob-web  and  minute  spiders  this  is 
the  cause.  Fumigate  with  Tobacco-paper  in  dull  weather, 
or  syringe  ivith  Tobacco-water,  and  give  air  freely  for  a 
fetv  hours  afterwards.  If  the  plants  were  old  roots  lifted 
—that  is,  not  prepared  fur  frames,  such  plants  tvill  give  a 
poor  return.  Young  roots  are  essential  fur  the  purpose. 
Lift  them  with  good  balls.— W.  S. 


1582. — AXstro0in6rlB,s. — Could  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  give  me  any  information  respecting  the  culture  of 
the  hardier  sorts  of  Alstroemerias  ? Should  they  be  planted 
now  or  in  the  spring,  and  vN'hat  soil  and  situation  suit 
them  best  ? I ought  to  mention  that  my  garden  is  exposed 
to  wind  and  is  rather  a cold  soil,  which  made  me  wonder 
it  the  tubers  had  better  be  planted  in  the  spring.— 
F.  O.  J. 

These  are  naturally  lovers  of  sunny  spots  with  an 
open,  warm,  light  soil.  Plant  them  at  the  present  time, 
choosmgfor  site  one  of  the  sunniest  sqjots  you  can.  If  the 
soil  is  naturally  cold  and  heavy  lighten  it  in  some  degiee 
by  a liberal  use  of  sand  or  road-grit  and  leaf-mould. 
Plant  the  roots  fully  9 inches  deep,  this  being  most 
essential  to  assist  in  protecting  them  from  frost,  which  inay 
destroy  them  if  planted  shallnv.  When  planting  take  out 
a hole  to  the  depth  stated  and  mix  up  some  of  the  lighten- 
ing material  with  the  bottom  soil,  also  using  it  liberally 
in  the  soil  that  will  cover  the  roots.  Following  these 
directions  you  should  have  success,  especially  with  the  rich 
orange-coloured  variety,  A.  aurantiaca,  the  handsomest  of 
the  family,  as  regards  good  effect  in  the  garden,  and  the 
easiest  one  to  grow  as  well. 


1683.— Raspberries  for  market.— Will  someon 
kindly  tell  me  whether  it  is  advisable  to  grow  Raspberrie 
for  the  market?  I have  about  three-quarters  of  an  acr 
which  I thought  of  planting  with  canes  for  this  purpose 
It  is  on  the  side  of  a hill  facing  due  south,  a moderatel 
light  top  soil,  with  a hard,  gravelly  subsoil,  situated  nea 
Exeter.  Would  the  Norwich  Wonder  be  a suitable  one  o 
Carter’s  Prolific? — R.  Hamel Y.  ’ 


*»*  In  such  soil  you  will  have  to  dig  deeply,  keeping  the 
surface  soil  on  top,  these  fruits  being  surface  ruoter.s 
They  require  much  food  and  moisture,  and  in  your  soil 
would  suffer  in  dry  seasons  unless  well  mulched.  Plant  as 
early  as  possible,  and  give  a mulch  of  litter  over  the  sur- 
face afterwards.  Cartels  Prolific  is  preferable  for  the  soil 
named,  bat  there  is  now  a bttVr  kind  than  that  which 
might  be  tried  by  the  side  of  those  named.  It  is  the  newer 
Superlative.  Many  acres  of  this  variety  are  grown  in 
Kent.  It  is  a strong  grower,  and  would  do  well  on  your 
soil.  The  large  fruits  are  excHient  for  market.  It  is 
later  than  some  kinds,  but  invaluable  where  quality  and 
size  are  desiied.  No  stakes  arc  necessary , and  it  fruits 
well  into  September from  young growths  cut  back  in  spring 
Good  f ruits  are  twice  as  heavy  as  those  of  older  kinds  — 


Replies  next  week  to  “ Venus,"  “ Westbrook,”  &c. 


TO  CORRHSPONDHNTS. 

We  should  he  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
tike  to  fm'ward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Amateur. — We  do  not  recommend  traders.  Cannot 
you  get  a handy  man,  or  someone  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  understands  such  work,  to  put  you  up  one  ? 

El  Jael.—Vtom  your  description,  this  peculiarity  of 
growth  seems  characteristic,  but  perhaps  you  can  remove 
the  growths  and  keep  to  a main  stem.  Sometimes  in 
Pelargoniums  a warty-like  growth  with  shoots  appears  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stem,  especially  in  the  scented-leaved  Cape 
kinds,  and  this  is  easily  removed.  There  are  several  seed- 
ling Pelargoniums  with  crimson-bronze  leaves.  Yours 
may  be  distinct,  or  not  so  good  as  those  already  in  culti- 
vation.  Arthur. — As  the  bulb  has  been  eighteen  months 

in  the  soil  without  making  any  start  we  should  think  it  is 
dead. — —C.  L. — We  should  think  your  Lily  to  be  one  of 
the  varieties  of  L.  Thunbergianum  or  L.  elegans,  but  it  is 

difiicult  to  say  from  a mere  description. A Subscriber 

of  Many  Years. — Try  for  the  French  Carnations  H.  W. 
Weguelin,  Shaldon,  'Teignmouth,  Devon. 


NAMHS  OP  PLANTS  AND  PRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  ruzme  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardknino  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — Bishop’s  Castle. — Woodwardia 

radicans.^ Mary. — 1,  Adiantum  pubescens  ; 2,  Nephro- 

lepis  pectinata.  The  one  you  label  Cactus  is  an  Epiphyllum, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  it  from  the  scrap  received. 

-E.  A.  Foster. — Photinia  serrulata.  Your  plant  is  a 

native  of  China.  It  ought  not  to  be  cut  back  farther  than 
three  or  four  years’  old  wood.  If  cut  back  to  the  ground  it 
would  probably  not  break.  This,  however,  might  be  tried 

ill  preference  to  destroying  the  plant. J.  C.—\,  Grevil- 

lea  linearifolia ; 2,  Fabiana  imbricata ; 3,  Cotoneaster 

frigida. Penmaen. — Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Schroe- 

derianum,  a very  good  form. G.  S.  G.— Leycesteria 

formosa  ; B,  Common  Japan  Knotweed  (Polygonum  cus- 
pidatum).— — Dorset. — Campanula  carpatica.  The  blue- 

fiowered  kind  is  the  type,  alba  a variety. S.  Tracer, 

Northampton. — We  have  hunted  through  several  volumes 
without,  unfortunately,  finding  what  you  wish  to  know. 

J.  P.—We  have  many  times  said  that  we  cannot  name 

such  florists’  flowers  as  Chrysanthemums.  The  reason  is 
that  they  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  especially  when 

not  seen  in  exhibition  form. B.  Maurice. — Hobday's 

" Villa  Garden,”  to  be  obtained  through  any  good  pub- 
lisher, will  suit  you. 

Names  of  fruit.—/?.  E.  Barnes.— 1,  Over-ripe ; looks 
like  Doyenne  du  Cornice;  2,  Apparently  Winter  Nelis; 
3,  Verulam  ; 4,  Glou  .Morceau,  but  gathered  too  soon. 


Catalogues  received.— J’/ees,  Conifers,  Roses,  Ac. 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram,  The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. 
Chrysanthemums.  W.  Clibran  and  Son,  Oldfield  Nur- 
series, Altrincham. 


BIRDS. 

CAGE  BIRDS. 

1476  fir.  general  favourite  as  a cage 

bird  is  the  Common  Linnet  (Linaria  Canabina), 
which  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our  feathered 
songsters.  In  different  states  of  its  plumage  it 
is  known  as  the  Greater  Redpole,  the  Rose 
Linnet,  and  the  Grey  Linnet,  and  there  are  few 
birds  that  undergo  such  variation  of  plumage. 
After  the  second  moulting  the  feathers  of  the 
breast  take  a golden  hue,  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  third  year  the  forehead  and  the  sides  of  the 
breast  become  blood-red.  These  changes  take 
place,  however,  only  in  its  wild  state.  In  con- 
linement  it  soon  loses  its  gay  attire,  and  its 
plumage  assumes  a sober  brown  or  grey.  The 
Linnet  is  a quick  learner,  and,  although  its 
natural  song  is  very  sweet,  it  becomes  a very 
delightful  songster  if  placed,  when  young,  under 
the  tuition  of  a Nightingale  or  Woodlark.  The 
best  food  for  caged  Linnets  is  Rape-seed,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  Canany,  and  green  food 
occasionally,  such  as  Lettuce,  Chickweed, 
Groundsel.  Hemp-seed  should  not  be  given, 
as  Linnets  are  subject  to  excessive  fatness 
of  the  internal  organs,  but  are  otherwise 
particularly  free  from  diseases  in  confinement.  A 
little  salt  given  now  and  then  will  be  found  bene- 
ficial. Another  good  cage-bird  is  the  Goldfinch 
(Carduelis  elegans),  which  is  valued  not  so  much 
for  its  vocal  powers  as  for  its  beauty  of  plumage, 
its  gracefulness,  and  its  singular  docility.  It  is 
lively,  active,  and  ever  in  motion.  In  a wild 
state  orchards,  shrubberies,  groves,  and  copses, 
are  the  natural  resorts  of  this  species,  and  the 
nest  is  generally  built  in  the  higher  branches  of 
old  Apple  or  Pear-trees,  or  in  tall  evergreens. 
The  food  of  the  Goldfinch  consists  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Thistle,  Dandelion,  Groundsel,  Rape,  and 
Canary.  It  is  very  fond  of  Hemp-seed,  which  is 
largely  given  by  some  bird-keepers  ; the  quantity 
given  should,  however,  be  very  limited,  as  an  ex- 
cessive allowance  is  liable  to  spoil  the  colour  of  the 
plumage,  in  some  cases  causing  it  to  become 
entirely  black.  For  variety  and  compass  of  its 
notes  there  are  few  cage-birds  more  desirable  than 
the  Skylark  (Alauda  arvensis).  The  young  birds 


brought  up  from  Die  nest  easily  acquire  the 
notes  of  other  birds,  and  may  be  taught  to 
whistle  almost  anything.  Fresh -caught  Larks 
should  be  put  into  store  cages,  lia\  ing  wooden 
bars,  and  fed  upon  Hemp  or  Poppy-seed  and 
meal-worms.  After  liaving  become  reconr.iled 
to  the  confinement  of  the  cage  they  may  be  fed 
upon  Barley-meal,  bread  crumbs,  and  crushed 
Oats.  They  are  very  fond  of  lean  meat,  minced 
small,  worms,  flies,  and  other  insects.  They 
should  be  constantly  supplied  with  a good 
quantity  of  dry  sand,  in  which  to  dust  them- 
selves, and  a fresh  turf  of  Grass  or  Clover  to 
peck  at,  together  with  such  green  food  as 
Lettuce,  Chickweed,  and  Cres.s. 

The  Bullfinch  (Pyrrhula  vulgaris)  is  often 
kept  as  a cage  bird,  and,  although  not  much  of 
a songster,  is  a favourite  with  many  on  account 
of  its  becoming  not  only  familiar  but  affec- 
tionate to  those  who  feed  and  attend 
to  its  wants.  Than  this  elegant  species 
few  birds  are  more  injurious  in  the  garden 
and  orchards,  where  it  devours  the  young  buds 
offruit-trees,  within  which  the  undeveloped  blos- 
som lies  cradled,  and  thus  blights  the  hopes  of 
the  gardener.  Young  Bullfinches  when  taken 
ill  hand  at  a proper  age  may  be  taught  to  whistle 
or  pipe  distinct  airs  or  tunes.  Numbers  of 
“piping  Bullfinches”  are  sent  to  this  country 
every  year  from  Germany,  and  sell  at  good 
prices.  As  a songster  the  Woodlark  (Alauda 
arborea)  in  the  opinion  of  many  bird  fanciers 
excels  the  Skylark,  its  notes,  if  less  varied,  are 
more  ricli,  melodious,  and  flute-like.  It  is  a 
very  compact  little  bird,  about  two  thirds  the 
size  of  the  Skylark,  which  in  other  respects  it 
much  resembles.  The  top  of  the  head  is  reddish- 
brown,  with  dark  brown  lines,  and  the  feathers 
are  so  long  that  they  may  be  raised  at  pleasure 
into  a crest.  In  their  wild  state  Woodlarks  feed 
upon  grain,  small  seeds,  green  herbage,  and 
insects  ; in  confinement  they  may  be  fed  upon 
ground  Hemp-seed,  ant’s  eggs,  meal-worms, 
bread  crumbs,  and  raw  meat,  minced.  The 
Siskin  or  Aberdevine  soon  becomes  extremely 
tame  and  familiar  in  captivity,  and  from  its 
manners  is  a very  attractive  little  bird.  The 
general  plumage  is  yellowish-green,  the  crown 
of  the  head  and  throat  being  black.  In  cap- 
tivity it  learns  the  notes  of  other  birds,  and  will 
readily  pair  with  the  Canary,  and  is  altogether 
a desirable  little  bird  for  the  aviary,  as  by  its 
constant  activity  and  continuous  twitter  it 
excites  the  other  birds  to  sing.  It  will  live 
many  years  in  confinement,  and  should  be  fed 
upon  Canary,  Rape,  Poppy,  and  other  seeds, 
and  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  water  for 
bathing.  S.  S.  G.,  Slurminster  Newton. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

Age  at  which  Ducks  lay  (Royston).— 
It  is  not  a common  occurrence  for  Ducks  to  lay 
at  six  months  old,  as  yours  have  done  ; but  this, 
I believe,  is  the  outcome  of  the  management  to 
which  young  stock  birds  are  too  often  subjected. 
As  a rule,  young  Ducks  intended  for  stock  pur- 
poses are  compelled  to  get  most  of  their  livingafter 
their  feathers  appear  ; there  is,  therefore,  no 
inducement  for  them  to  lay  until  the  natural 
season — namely,  the  spring.  It  is  generally  the 
case,  too,  that  early- hatched  ducklings  are  sent 
to  market,  and  stock  birds  are  reserved  from 
May  and  June  broods.  The  latter  reach  the 
laying  age  just  previous  to  mid-winter,  and  eggs 
are  not  easy  to  produce  just  then  without  high 
feeding.  I see  no  reason,  however,  why  Ducks 
should  not  lay  regularly  at  six  moui  hs  old  if  they 
are  fed  from  birth  with  that  end  in  view,  and 
hatched  accordingly.  Attention  should  also  be 
given  to  the  laying  qualities  of  the  parent  birds. 
Your  Ducks  are  not  likely  to  lay  as  early  next 
spring  as  they  would  have  done  had  eggs  not 
been  produced  now,  but  if  you  feed  generously 
at  the  time  of  the  year  with  soft  food  (hot)  in 
the  morning,  you  should  succeed. — Doulting. 

1475.— Rabbits  in  winter.— It  is  not  a 
difiicult  matter  to  winter  tame  Rabbits,  pro- 
vided due  care  be  taken  to  procure  them  a 
sufficiency  of  succulent  food.  This  can  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Car- 
rots, and  Swedes.  Sometimes  Dandelions,  and 
here  and  there  a Sowthistle,  may  be  met  with, 
as  also  the  wild  Parsley,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
in  severe  winters  even  the  vegetables  I have 
referred  to  are  all  spoiled  by  the  frost.  Twice 
a day  will  suffice  for  feeding  at  this  season.  The 
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morning  meal  may  consist  of  crushed  Oats  or 
Barley-meal,  the  former  for  choice.  In  the  after- 
noon any  of  the  succulent  foods  I have  named 
may  be  used.  I recommend  them  for  the  after- 
noon feed  in  winter  because  the  temperature  is 
higher  than  in  the  morning  and  chills  are  less 
liable  to  be  taken.  If  Cabbage  is  unobtainable, 
bran  may  be  fed  now  and  then.  If  the  Rabbits 
like  linseed-cake  this  may  be  given  in  a pow- 
dered state  as  a change.  The  Rabbit-house 
should  be  kept  comfortably  warm,  but  be  well 
ventilated.  A little  sweet  hay  will  be  relished 
from  time  to  time.  A Rabbit- keeper’s  stock 
should  be  reduced  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  nothing 
be  wintered  which  will  not  be  required  for 
breeding  purposes. — Doulting. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

1529.— Cooking  Cardoons.— Your  way  of  cookins 
the  above  is  correct.  The  bitterness  you  complain  of  is 
natural  to  this  vegetable.  The  same  thing  often  happens 
in  Seakale  ; particularly  near  the  end  of  season.  Did  you 
use  melted  butter  sauce  with  them  when  cooked?— E.  V., 
Kinriswnrthy. 

Christmas  cake  (TimperJy).—l\  lb.  of 
flour,  one  pound  of  raisins  stoned,  one  pound  of 
currants,  well  cleaned  (not  washed),  one  pound 
of  mixed  candied  peel  cut  in  shreds,  a pound  of 
Almonds  blanched  and  chopped,  half  an  ounce  of 
powdered  allspice,  half  an  ounce  of  ground 
Cinnamon,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
a pound  of  butter,  a wineglassful  of  brandy,  two 
heaped  dessert-spoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  and 
eight  eggs.  Work  the  butter  to  a cream  with  the 
sugar  and  flour,  mixing  tlie  yolks  of  two  eggs  at 
a time,  putting  the  whites  into  a basin 
separately,  then  add  the  well-beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs,  with  a little  milk  if  rather  stiff,  and 
then  mix  in  the  fruit  and  spices  with  the  baking- 
powder.  Mix  thoroughly,  add  the  brandy  last, 
after  again  mixing  well.  Put  into  a well-buttered 
tin,  bake  in  a moderately  hot  oven  three  hours. 
Several  folds  of  paper  put  under  the  cake-tin 
after  the  first  hour  it  has  been  in  the  oven  will 
keep  it  from  taking  too  much  colour  or  burning, 
and  a few  buttered  sheets  on  the  top  will  keep 
it  a nice  dark  brown.  Turn  out  carefully  on  a 
wire  sieve,  the  cake  bottom  upw’ards. — B. 

Cheap  stock  for  soup. — Get  2 lb.  of  bones 
from  t.he  butcher,  if  there  are  none  in  the  house  ; 
chop  them  as  small  as  you  can.  Put  them  in  the 
saucepan  with  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  set 
on  the  fire  to  boil.  While  it  is  boiling,  take  a 
Carrot,  a Turnip,  two  Onions,  half  a Parsnip,  a 
bit  of  Celery,  and  a bunch  of  herbs  ; wash  them, 
but  leave  the  skins  on,  cut  them  in  slices.  When 
the  stock  begins  to  boil  add  a little  salt  and  skim 
it  well,  then  put  in  the  vegetables,  with  twelve 
Peppercorns  and  a blade  of  Mace,  then  draw  to 
one  side  and  let  it  simmer  gently  at  least  three 
or  four  hours.  If  required  for  the  same  day, 
strain  and  thicken  with  Sago,  Rice,  Tapioca, 
Oatmeal,  or  even  flour  stirred  with  a little  water. 
Or  make  it  into  macaroni  soup  by  slightly  thick- 
ening it  with  a little  flour  first,  and  then  boiling 
three  or  four  ounces  of  macaroni  until  tender, 
cutting  it  in  convenient  lengths,  and  adding  to 
the  soup  at  the  last  moment.  This  is  what  is 
called  bone  soup,  and  can,  of  course,  be  made 
fresh  every  day  ; but  it  is  far  less  trouble  to 
keep  a stock-pot  always  going,  as  some  bones 
can  be  boiled  over  and  over  again  before  all  the 
nourishment  is  extracted.  When  the  stock-pot 
becomes  an  institution  in  the  family,  it  should 
be  attended  to  every  morning,  the  white-looking, 
used-up  bones  removed  with  the  flavourless 
vegetables,  and  a little  fresh  added  with  more 
water  accordingly ; then  it  is  always  ready  to 
be  converted  into  different  kinds  of  soup. 

Bakod.  custards. — One  quart  of  fresh  milk, 
fiv^e  eggs  well  beaten,  five  tablespoonfuls  sugar, 
a little  Nutmeg,  and  a little  salt.  Mix  well, 
pour  into  eustard  cups.  Fill  a large  deep  meat 
(or  milk)  pan  half  full  of  hot  water  and  set  the 
cups  in  it  in  the  oven.  Bake  until  when  j'ou 
put  the  handle  of  a teaspoon  down  in  the  centre 
of  a cup  it  comes  up  clean  and  not  milky.  If 
baked  in  the  morning  they  will  be  cold  for 
supper,  and  very  nice. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  (good).— Hericart 

do  Thury,  Is.  6d.  per  100 ; or  lOa.  per  1,000,  on  rail.  Also 
splendid  Gooseberry  bushes  (Whitesmiths),  2s.  per  doz. ; or 
15.S.  per  100. — BROWN,  Snmersham,  Hunts. 

TARGE  Sweet-scented  HONEYSUCKLES, 

-Ll  strong,  established  plants,  2s.  9d.  dozen ; 16s.  100 ; 
smaller,  10a.  lOO.— W.  BENNETT,  23,  Paynton-road,  Silver- 
hill,  Hastings. 


MAMED  HYACINTHS.— Just  arrived,  6, 

■t ’ C sorts.  Is.  6d. 


G.LADIOLUS. — Hybrids,  all  colours,  6 magni- 
ficent bulbs.  Is.  3d. : 12  large.  Is.  3d. ; gandavensis  type, 
6 exhibition  bulbs.  Is.  3d. ; 12  Urge,  Is.  3d. ; breuchleyensis, 
12  exhibition  bulbs.  Is.  3d.  : 25  flowering  bulbs,  Is.  3d. ; Giadi- 
olus  The  Bride,  pure  white  50.  Is.  3d. ; mixed,  all  sorts,  25.  is.  3d. 


ITTACINTHUS  CANDIUUMS.  — Hardy 

species,  white,  waxy,  bell  shaped  flowers,  about  1 in.  in 
diameter,  on  spikes  2 fc.  in  lenslh,  suitable  for  forcing  or 
garden,  6 grand  oulbs.  Is.  3d. 

HRAND  BEDS  OF  TULIPS  for  outside,  50, 

^ Is.  3d. ; mixed,  single  or  double,  for  forcing,  Due  Van 
Thol,  50,  Is.  3d. 


T ILIUM  LANOIFOLIUM  ALBUM  and 

•LJ  RUBRUM,  2,  Is.  3d. ; LULura  pandidum,  6 large,  Is.  3d. 

R non  MADAME  ~PLANTIER“  ROSES 

to  be  given  away  free.  Two  given  with  every 
2d.  6d.  order,  5 with  5s.  orders,  12  with  10a.  orders.  None  for 
sale.  5 Begonias,  5 colours,  or  2 Lilium  Harris!,  with  2s.  6d. 
orders.  All  goods  advertised  arc  good  stuff. 


"DULBS  at  Is.  3d.  100. — Scilla  sibirica,  Tulips, 

large  Crocus,  Double  White  Narcissus,  Ranunculus, 
Spanish  Iris.  5 lots,  58,  Double  white  Ran.,  20,  Is.  3d. 


HLOIRE  DE  DIJON  ROSES,  3 

^ Is.  3d.  each ; 2 smaller,  Is.  3d.  ; 6 H.P.,  la. 


4 feet, 


T)EUTZ1  A.  — DEUTZIA  GRACILIS,  large 

J-/  plants,  covered  with  bud,  6,  Is.  3d. ; extra  large,  for 
large  i>ot3,  2,  Is.  3d.  Lilium  lancifolium,  2,  Is.  3d. 


AZALEAS — AZALEAS. — Grand  plants,  well 

set  with  buds.  Is.  6d.  each,  18s.  dozen. 

■pANSIES  in  flower.  Double  Carnations,  Wall 

L flowers.  Pinks,  large  stutf,  25.  Is.  3d. ; 5 lots.  5s. 


OMALL  QUANTITIES  of  BULBS,  3d.  dozen. 

^ — Tulips,  Crocus,  Freeaia,  Scillas,  Gladiolus,  Double 
Tulips,  Double  Daffodils,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Iris,  Snow 
drops,  Daffodils,  Narcissus,  3d.  dozen.  12  dozen,  2s.  6d.,  free 
See  free  gifts.  


rilELYTRA  SPECTABILIS  (Bleeding  Heart 

-LI  trees),  C grand  ones.  Is.  3d. : Azaleas.  Is.  6d.  each. 


T ILIUM  HARRISI  BERMUDA. 

-LJ  direct  from  Bermuda  : 6.  Is.  3d.  : exhibition  bi 


Lilies 

^ direct  from  Bermuda  ; 6,  Is.  3d. : exhibition  bulbs,  3,  Is.  3d. 


DOSES — ROSES. — H.P. , layered,  ready  tor 

Lb  cutting  off  now,  12,  2s.  6d.  ; 6,  Is.  3d.  Our  H.P.  havc- 
grown  12  ft.  high;  now  is  the  time  to  put  cuttings  in;  50, 
18.  3d.  ; 100,  Is.  9d.  Strike  in  the  open  now. 


AMATEUR’S  COLLECTION  for  inside  or 

•Lj.  out:  6 Hyacinths,  24  Tulips  (mixed),  24  Snowdrops, 
24  Crocus  (mixed),  24  Spanish  Iris,  24  Pheasant-eye  Nar- 
cissus, 21  single  Daffodils.  Lot,  2s.  6d. 


OAVE  50  per  cent,  in  buying  Bulbs. — Is.  3d. 

^ lot ; 5 lots.  5s. ; 12  lots,  lOs. ; carriage  paid.  Double 
Yellow  Daffodils,  50,  Is.  3d.  50  Single  Daffodils,  Is.  Sd. 
Freesia  refracta  alba,  50,  Is.  3d. ; usual  trade  price,  Is.  3d. 
dozen.  Pheasant-Eye  Narcissus,  50,  Is.  3d.  ; smaller,  100, 
Is.  3d.  Snowdrops,  50,  Is.  3d. ; smaller,  100,  Is.  3d. 

■PULIPS,  mixed,  single,  50,  is.  3d.;  double,  50, 

-L  la.  3d. ; Scarlet  Van  Thol.  50,  Is.  3d.  Crocus,  any  colour. 
Is.  3d.  100.  5 lots,  5s.  And  25  Gladiolus,  Is.  3d. 


pALMS — PALMS! — Large  plants  for  table 

-L  decoration.  2 nice  plants  for  Is.  3d.  All  carriage  paid. 


TNDIA-RUBBER-FLANTS  should  be  grown 

■L  by  everybody.  2,  Is.  3d.  All  plants  sent  carriage  paid. 


T ILY 

J— I ernw^ 


OF  THE  VALLEY, 

IS,  Is.  3d. ; 4a.  100,  tree. 


imported,  25 


THEODOBE  TURNER, 

Begonia  Nursery, 

LYDSATE  LIVERPOOL. 


GHRYSANTHEiUf\^S. 


CHRYSANTHEr^UIVIS.  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


My  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  above  now 
ready.  Send  your  address  on  post 
card  for  same. 

JOHN  GREEN,  F.R.H.S., 
NORFOLK  NURSERIES,  DEREHAM. 


DLANTti  of  Grand  New  Chrysanthemums. — 
•L  R Dean,  W.  Marshall,  Rose  Wynne,  Mrs.  E.  Hill,  La 
Belle  de  Algiers,  Pres.  Smith,  Edith  Howbottom,  ISIme. 
Oambon,  Louise,  M.  A.  Chatin,  Commd.  Blusset,  and  Mme. 
C.  Molin.  The  12  for  11s.,  free ; one  cutting  of  each  fo*- 
7s,  6d. — FOX,  Chrysanthemum  Grower.  Banbinw- 

pORDON’S  yPEUIAUiiA  LiEiEC).— 

bT  Banksian  Medal,  1837,  and  Bronze  Medal,  1338.  Have 
not  been  exliibited  since  then.  Lilium  auratum  have  arrived, 
6d.,  9(1..  D , and  is.  6d.  each  : cheaper  per  100.  Apply  for  Cata- 
logue^—W^_GORDON^_2fij^uke^^ 

T ADY  TREVELYAN,”  large  white  peren- 

L-l  nial  Aster,  25,  Is.  Violets  Marie  Louise,  24,  Is.  6d. 
Myoeotis  dissitiflora,  100,  2a. ; Bergamot,  8,  Is.,  free.  Peren- 
nials, 200  varieties.  Lists. — ICATE,  Harley  Patk,  Callan, 
Ireland. 


TMPORTANT!* — During  December  we  shall 

-L  give  away  with  goods  ordered  from  these  advts.  as  follows : 
With  2s.  6d.  orders,  Is.  3d.  worth  of  goods ; with  Ss,  orders, 
2s.  6d.  worth ; and  so  on.  The  gifts  will  be  really  good  plants 
and  bulbs.  Pin  this  advt.  on  your  order.  — C.  SHILLING, 
Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

^ CHOICE  PLANTS  for  Room  Decoration, 

U large,  for  immediate  effect,  consisting  of  Palms,  Dra- 
caenas, Cyperus,  Aralias,  &o.,  carriage  free,  2s.  6d. ; 12  for 
ts.  fid.— C.  tSHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Winchfielcl.  Hants. 

HDONTOGLOSSUM-  ORISPUM.— Some  fine 

LI  plants  of  this  splendid  cool-house  Orchid  at  Is.  6d.  each, 
or  2 for  2s.  9d.,  carriage  paid. — C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman, 
Winchfield,  Hants.  

HARNATIONS.  — Extra  fine  plants,  from 

L/  finest  double  strains.  Is.  6d.  dozen,  free.— 0.  SHILLING, 
Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

]0  HANDSOME  HARDY  EVERGREEN 

L^  SHRUBS,  assorted,  suitable  for  pots,  window-boxes, 
Jcc.,  carriage  free,  2s.  Cd. ; 24  for  4s.  ‘Jd. — C.  SHILLING, 
Nurseryman,  Winchfield.  Hants. 

PANCRATIUM  MARITIMUM,  splendid 
T bulbs,  8 for  Is.  6d.,  free.— 0.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman, 
Winchfield,  Hants. 

QRf)  BULBS,  including  12  fine  Hyacinths  and 

^\J\J  a splendid  assortment  of  Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies, 
Gladioli,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  &c.,  selected  for  pots, 
glasses,  &c.,  carriage  paid,  5s.  Gd.  Half  quantity,  3b.,  carriage 
paid.— C.  SHILLING,  Bulb  Importer,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

OA  EXTRA  FINE  SHRUBS,  evergreen  and 

UV/  deciduous,  2 ft.  to  G ft.  high,  in  great  variety,  carefully 
packed,  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England  and  Wales 
for  6s.  6d.  12  hardy  Flowering  Shrubs,  in  12  kinds,  named, 
Is.  6d.,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  post  hee.— C.  SHILLING, 
Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

DOSES. — 12  strong  Bush  Roses,  in  12  of  the 

•tb  best  kinds,  correctly  labelled  and  careful^  packed,  sent 
carriage  paid  to  any  address  for  5s.  6d.,  6 for  3s.  Thousands  sold 
annually.— C.  SHILLING.  Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

P OSES. — Strong  plants,  mixed,  without  names, 

^b  all  colours ; roally  good  value.  3s.  9d.  pordoz.,  6 for  2s. 
ar.  paid. — O.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman.  Winchfield,  Hants 

A TEA  ROSES,  in  4 kinds,  healthy  plants,  for 
^ 3s.  6d.,  carriage  paid. — C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman, 
Winchfield,  Hants. 

SPECIAL  OFFERS.-SPLENDID  VALUE. 

30  Trees  and  Shrubs,  2 to  6 ft.  high,  10  kinds,  Gs.  Gd.,  car.  pd. 
12  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs.  12  kinds,  4s.  Gd.,  carriage  paid. 

2 Apples,  2 Pears,  & 2 Plums,  large  trees,  best  kinds,  5s.,  on  rail. 
12  Climbing  Plants,  6 kinds,  hardv,  2s.  9d.,  carriage  paid. 

100  Hardy  Plants  for  spring  blooming,  3s.  9d.,  carriage  paid. 

C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

All  the  Newest  and  Best  Kinds. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Gratis  and  Post  Free,  to  * 

W.  E.  TIDY,  Brockbampton  Nurseries, 
Havaut,  Hants. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.  — New  Illustrated, 

Descriptive,  and  Priced  Catalogue  of  all  best  varieties  in 
commerce  now  ready,  post  free,  two  stamps.— R.  OWEN, 
Oastle-hill,  Maidenhead. 

pERNS  ! — Trade  I — Ferns,  in  2^-inch  pots,  30 

1“  sorts,  stove  and  greenhouse,  12s.  100.  Large  do.,  in  48’s, 
10  best  selling  sorts,  6s.  dozen ; seedlings,  fis.  100.  Ficus, 
Draceenas,  Palms,  Ericas,  Bouvardias.  and  Cyclamen,  at  Is. 
each.  Solanums,  Cyperus,  Grevilleas.  Aralias,  in  48's,  6s.  dozen. 
A ouncatum,  value  in  fronds,  6s.  and  8s.  dozen;  busby  do., 
for  making  large  plants  quickly,  16s.  and  20s.  100,  packed  free, 
jaeh.  Send  for  List. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nurseries, 
bonghboro’-junction,  London,  8.W. 

DOSES. — 2 Mar^chal  Niels,  2 Gloire  Dijons,  2 

•Lb  Teas,  and  6 other  good  Roses,  named,  5s.— LEWIS  & 
SON,  Nurserymen,  Malvern. 

YELL()W  PERENNIAL  FOXGLOVES,  20, 

Is.  French  Anemones,  36,  Is.  Tiarella  (Foam-flower), 
6,  Is.,  free.— KATE,  Harley  Park.  Callan,  Ireland. 

IJOSE-IN-HOSE,  dark  crimson,  effect  of  dark 

LL  Calceolaria  in  mass,  Is.  Gd.  doz. ; bright  crimson,  same. 
Polyanthus,  Gold-laced,  Is. ; mixed,  2 doz. , Is.  9d. ; large  plants, 
cream  shades,  in  bud.  Is.  3d.  doz.  Double  Primroses,  white, 
Is.  Gd. ; crimson,  2s.  Gd.  doz. — GARDENER,  Rectory,  Trim. 

(Chrysanthemum  blooms.— Enormous 

stock.  Choicest  varieties.  Large  quantities  sent.  Is.  3d., 
2s.  6(1.,  3s.  Gd.  boxes,  post  free. — E.  GAVE,  Carlton,  Lowestoft. 

■PREE  CARNATIONS. — Well-rooted  young 

L plants  to  grow  on.  another  season  will  make  immense 
plants.  Best  sorts : Miss  Joliffe  Improved,  Winter  Cheer, 
La  Neige,  &c.,  6 for  2s.  Gd. ; 4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Edna  Craig, 
zrand  new  variety,  large  salmon-pink,  line  for  winter  bloom- 
ing, 2 for  Is.  Gd.  Free  for  cash. — CRANE  & CLARKE, 
March.  Oambs.  

pHEAP  TO  CLEAR.  — Primulas  and  Cine- 

^ rarias,  grand  strains,  nice  healthy  young  plants,  20  for 
Is.  4(1.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  maRnifioently  spotted  and 
tigred,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  free  for  cash.— CRANE  & CLARKE, 
March,  Cambs.  

pARNATIONS. — Ketton  Rose,  Germania,  R. 

Hole,  4s.  Gd. ; Leander,  63. ; Muir  (white),  Eaby  (pink), 
Hunting  Pink  (scarlet),  Crimson  and  White  Cloves,  2s.  6d.  doz. 
Herbaceous  Plants.  Lists. — HOPKINS,  Mere,  Knutsford. 

pLEMATIS,  &c. — Red,  white,  blue,  crimson, 

^ rare  large  yellow,  10  var.,  3s. : 5 var.,  Is.  6d.  Roses,  12  var., 
3s  ; 3 var.,  Is. ; extra  strong,  free.  Carnations,  2,000  var., 
9,  Is.  Seed,  Gd.  to  £2.  List.  -BROUNT,  Orowboro’,  Sussex. 

PARE  PEONIES,  double  yellow,  white, 

-U'  purple,  named  sorts.  9s. ; pink,  5s. ; red,  3s.  Double  Ttibe- 
roses,  Hepaticas,  2s. ; Calystegia,  double,  2s.  6d.  doz. ; Cobreas, 
Is.  6d.,  tree.— Mr.  LANE,  Sydenham,  Belfast. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  CULTURAL  NOTES. 

A MOST  important  point  towards  success  is  the 
early  insertion  of  the  cuttings.  To  have  blooms 
of  the  finest  quality  the  plants  require  a long 
season  of  growth  in  a cool  temperature.  It  is 
useless  to  strike  the  cuttings  late,  and  then  by 
hurrying  the  plants  on  in  a warm  temperature 
to  attempt  to  make  up  for  loss  of  time. 

Early  propagation  induces  the  proper  matu- 
ration of  the  tissues  of  the  plants.  Apart  from 
the  results  gained  by  early  propagation  there  is 
the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  the  old  plants. 
The  month  of  December  I consider  is  the  best  to 
take  the  cuttings  in,  but  where  these  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  at  that  time  the  first  two  weeks 
in  January  will  suffice,  especially  for  some  of 
the  free-growing  Japanese  sorts.  I always  start 
with  those  that  are  of  rather  weak  growth,  such 
as  Princess  Beatrice,  Princess  Teck  and  its 
sports.  Lady  Hardinge  and  Empress  Eug4nie 
amongst  incurved  sorts.  These,  of  all  varieties, 
object  to  “coddling”  in  even  the  slightest 
way.  Cuttings  3 inches  long  taken  some 
distance  from  the  old  stem  are  the  best, 
rejecting  all  with  even  a trace  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a flower-bud  in  the  point.  The 
best  compost  to  employ  is  half  loam  and  leaf-soil, 
with  a free  admixture  of  sharp  silver-sand. 
Growers  of  the  old  school  were  accustomed  to 
insert  four  or  six  cuttings  around  the  edge  of 
3-inch  pots,  placing  the  pots  on  a shelf  in  a cool- 
house.  Cultivators,  however,  have  gradually 
realised  the  advantage  of  placing  the  cuttings 
singly  into  small  pots.  The  older  method 
checked  the  plants  in  their  infant  stage  when 
potting  them  off  singly.  Where  but  one  cutting 
is  inserted  in  a 2^-inoh  pot  the  plant  is  easily 
transferred  to  a larger  pot,  and  thus  experiences 
no  check.  A gentle  bottom-heat  was  provided, 
too,  to  hurry  on  the  rooting  process  by  some  ; 
this,  however,  had  the  effect  of  weakening  the 
plants,  and  is  now  superseded  by  placing  the 
pots  in  a small  frame  on  the  stage  of  the  green- 
house, vinery,  or  Peach-house.  By  keeping  the 
frame  closed,  with  the  exception  of  removing  the 
light  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning  to  get  rid 
■of  condensed  moisture,  the  risk  of  the  leaves 
flagging  is  avoided.  If  no  air  at  all  were 
admitted  many  of  the  cuttings  would  damp  off, 
the  point  being  generally  soft  and  succulent  at 
that  stage.  As  a further  means  of  guarding 
against  the  chances  of  a loss  of  the  leaves  and 
cuttings,  the  glass  should  be  wiped  dry  every 
.evening. 

My  experience  prompts  me  to  say  that  the 
carrying  out  systematically  of  all  these 
apparently  trifling  details  is  in  the  epfi  a 
decided  advantage,  because  the  cuttings  root  in 
a shorter  time,  more  time  for  growth  being  the 
consequence.  It  is  surprising  v/b&t  a small 
quantity  of  water  the  cuttings  require  after  the 
soil  is  well  soaked  at  first,  Many  bi  the  cutting, s 
will  be  nicely  rooted  in  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  not  a drop  of  water  will  be 

required^ 


When  the  cuttings  are  nicely  rooted  air  must 
be  admitted  gradually  with  a view  to  strengthen 
the  plants  direct  from  the  base.  As  some 
varieties  require  a couple  of  weeks  longer  than 
others  to  become  thoroughly  established  in  the 
pots,  it  is  wise  when  examining  them  to  place 
the  earliest  rooted  plants  in  a frame  by  them- 
selves, so  that  they  may  obtain  more  air,  but 
not  to  the  detriment  of  the  weaker  growing 
sorts,  which  require  longer  time  to  form  roots. 
The  flagging  of  the  leaves  from  exposure  is  a 
sign  that  the  plants  are  not  sufficiently  estab- 
lished. When  this  does  not  take  place  the 
sooner  the  plants  are  placed  on  a shelf  close  to 
the  glass  in  a cool-house  the  better.  Here  the 
soil  will  more  quickly  become  dry,  necessitating 
a greater  supply  of  water.  In  this  stage  the 
plants  would  quickly  suffer  from  want  of  mois- 
ture. Tepid  water  should  in  all  cases  be  used 
with  a view  to  prevent  the  leaves  changing  to  a 
pale  green  caused  by  a check  to  the  roots. 


SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Those  who  admire  single  flowers,  such  as 
Pyrethrums,  Paris  Daisies,  Japan  Anemones, 
&c. , should  appreciate  the  above.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  pleasing  in  the  way  of  single 
flowers  than  such  varieties  as  Mary  Anderson, 
Miss  Rose,  Yellow  Jane,  and  some  others.  The 
first-named  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  this 
section,  being  fine  in  form,  pure  in  colour,  and 
of  good  substance.  The  individual  blooms 
under  good  cultivation  exceed  3 inches  in 
diameter,  but,  of  course,  disbudding  must  be 
practised  to  bring  them  to  these  dimensions.  I 
am,  however,  by  no  means  in  favour  of  thinning 
the  buds  of  these  single  Chrysanthemums  to  any 
great  extent.  In  my  opinion,  they  should  be 
grown  in  the  same  manner  as  other  things  of  a 
like  character,  not  obliterating  the  natural 
habit  of  growth  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  If  the  young  plants  are  stopped 
about  twice,  they  will  take  on  a bushy  habit, 
and  when  thickly  studded  with  blooms,  they 
have  a very  natural  and  pleasing  appearance. 
These  single  Chrysanthemums  are  admirably 
adapted  for  growing  in  small  pots.  That  charm- 
ing variety.  Miss  Rose,  will  carry  quite  a wealth 
of  bloom  in  6-inch  pots  ; indeed,  I do  not  know 
of  one  variety  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
treated  in  this  way.  Plants  of  this  description 
are  excellent  for  window  decoration  at  this 
season,  and  by  stopping  at  intervals  up  to  July, 
and  keeping  them  in  the  open  as  long  as  possible, 
they  may  be  had  in  good  form  until  mid-Decem- 
ber. Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds  is  one  of  the 
best  for  late-blooming,  and  may  be  had  in  bloom 
at  Christmas  by  stopping  late  in  June,  and 
keeping  it  in  the  open  air  till  the  beginning  of 
October.  These  single  varieties  do  not  require 
early  propagation.  Tliey  are  so  free  of  growth 
that  cuttings  put  in  in  February  will  make  large 
specimens  by  the  autumn.  For  small  pots  April 
and  the  early  part  of  May  is  soon  enough.  By 
propagating  in  May  one  may  have  neat  little 
plants  in  4^^-inch  pots  with  a dozen  nice  blooms 
on  them,  and  such  are  often  of  much  ser- 
vice for  v^ses,  jardinieres,  &o.,  where 
larger  specimen?  are  inacjinissible.  Onq  reas9n 


why  these  single  Chrysanthemums  are  not 
very  largely  grown,  is  that  the  production  of 
monster  blooms  now  engages  so  much  of 
growers’  attention.  Let  us  hope  that  this  will 
not  always  be  the  case,  and  the  varieties  dis- 
tinguished more  by  grace  of  growth  and  general 
attractiveness  than  by  their  suitability  for  the 
exhibition-board,  will  get  their  full  share  of 
attention.  Big  bloom  culture  is  certainly  being 
overdone,  and  a reaction  against  it  will  as  surely 
come.  I would  counsel  all  lovers  of  single 
flowers  to  give  these  Chrysanthemums  a trial  ; 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  fcJlowing 
are,  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned, 
among  the  best : Little  Arthur,  rich  crimson  ; 
Lady  Churchill,  terra-cotta ; Miss  Louise, 
purple  ; Bertha  Boyce,  white  and  rose  ; Miss 
Ethel,  mauve.  There  are  many  more  kinds,  but 
these  will  give  good  variety.  Byfleet. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  VISCOUNTESS 
HAMBLEDON. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Good  Chrysanthemums” 
(page  520),  the  variety  Viscountess  Hambledon 
is  mentioned  among  others  as  yielding  a quantity 
of  cuttings.  From  my  experience  of  this  kind  i 
would  say  if  there  be  any  Chrysanthemum  shy  in 
this  respect  it  is  the  one  named.  There  is  an 
excellent  test,  which  is  this  : The  sort  in  quest- 
tion  has  been  in  commerce  two  or  three  seasons, 
and  the  price  is  still  somewhat  high,  and  not  < n 
account  of  its  being  so  magnificent  in  itself,  but 
for  the  reason  of  the  difficulty  in  its  propagation. 
This  incurved  Japanese  bloom  is  certainly  a fire 
one,  and  it  has  been  well-shown  at  the  exhibi- 
tions this  year,  owing,  probably,  to  a moist 
season  being  suitable  to  its  growth  ; but  it  is, 
neverthelesss,  a sort  I would  not  recommend  to 
the  small  amateur  grower.  There  is  first  the 
scarcity  of  cuttings,  and  following  this  it  is 
the  most  persistent  sort  to  form  premature 
flower-buds  that  I know.  It  is,  consequently, 
a difficult  matter  to  obtain  wood  of  sufficient 
strength  and  maturity  to  produce  good  blos- 
soms, and  its  want  of  a wealth  of  healthy 
foliage  is  most  marked.  N.  S.  L. 


1 484. —Early  Chrysanthemums.  —Put- 
ting out  the  plants  in  the  open  ground  is  not  the 
best  way  to  procure  early  blooms.  The  growth 
under  those  conditions  is  made  too  late  to  attain 
the  end  in  view.  Insert  stout  cuttings  early  in 
January  in  the  cold-frame,  if  they  can  be  kept 
from  damping  and  free  from  frost.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  this  place  them  under  a hand- 
light  in  the  greenhouse,  and  remove  them  to  the 
frame  when  3 inches  high  to  induce  a stocky 
growth.  Pinch  out  the  point  of  each  when 
4 inches  high  to  obtain  a greater  number  o$ 
shoots  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity  of  flowers. 
Afterwards  allow  them  to  grow  away  uninter-, 
ruptpdly,  making  all  the  growth  possible,  and 
thps  ensure  their  giving  a mass  of  bloom.  The 
plants  should  he  finally  transferred  to  9-inch 
pots ; the  smaller  or  weakly  grown  ones  would 
do  in  those  an  inch  less,  euppoit  the  branches 
during  the  summer,  either  by  placing  three 
gtftlteB  at  the  edge  of  the  pot  triangular  fashion, 
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and  run  a piece  of  bast  around  them  loosely,  or 
one  stouter  stake  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  tying 
the  shoots  to  it  loosely.  Feed  tlie  plants  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  summer  and  autumn 
after  the  pots,  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  are 
full  of  roots.  Give  each  plant  abundant  space, 
so  that  the  growth  will  be  stocky  and  well 
matured  as  it  proceeds.  When  the  flower-buds 
form  remove  all  but  one  at  the  point  of  each 
shoot  if  large  blooms  are  required  ; but  in  the 
case  of  Source  d’Or  and  William  Holmes  espe- 
cially each  shoot  will  carry  three  blooms  well, 
and  provide  excellent  material  for  cutting.  — 
E.  M. 


HIRSUTE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
When  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  was  first  introduced 
it  caused  some  stir  among  growers  of  the 
autumn  flower  on  account  of  the  distinct  hair- 
like growths  on  the  florets,  which  gave  to  the 
bloom  an  elegant  downy  appearance.  But  the 
constitution  of  the  plant  proved  to  be  so  weakly 
that  very  few  persons  were  successful  with  it, 
and  it  has  been  discarded  by  the  greater  number 
of  cultivators.  This  variety,  however,  created 
an  interest  in  this  especial  class,  and  raisers  were 
soon  equal  to  the  demand  for  other  colours 
which  retained  the  hirsute  appendages.  There 
are  now  enough  sorts  to  form  a small  collection, 
and  a very  pleasing  group  they  make.  They 
may  be  grown  for  large  specimen  blooms  by 
limiting  the  number  to  three  on  a plant,  or  as 
bush  plants.  To  the  latter  method  they  adapt 
themselves  readily,  and  are  particularly  free- 
flowering.  Hairy  Wonder  is  very  fine.  The 
colour  is  buff,  with  yellow  shades,  and 
the  plant  is  easy  to  grow.  Louis  Boehmer 
has  a capital  habit  of  growth,  and  the  flower 
is  good,  but  the  colour  is  washed  out. 
A sport  from  it,  Wm.  Falconer,  is  similar  in  all 
respects  except  colour,  which  is  lighter,  and  far 
less  objectionable.  The  type  again  sported  a 
most  valuable  variety  called  Enfant  des  Deux 
Mondes.  This  is  very  fine.  The  colour  is 
creamy-white,  and  has  the  mossy  look  so  much 
admired.  Large  blooms  of  it  are  very  striking, 
whilst  as  a freely  grown  bush  plant  without 
disbudding  it  is  most  charming.  Vaucauson  is 
a valuable  new  one.  It  may  be  called  a much 
improved  Louis  Boehmer.  W.  A.  Manda  is  a 
fine  yellow,  not  very  double.  King  of  the 
Hirsutes  is  also  a light  yellow,  not  particularly 
double,  but  nevertheless  an  extremely  pretty 
sort.  The  variety  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward  gives  large 
handsome  blooms  of  good  depth,  and  is  an  easy 
grower.  Enfants  des  Gaules  has  large  loosely 
incurved  blossoms  of  a buff-yellow  colour.  Lady 
of  the  Lake  is  good.  The  colour  is  a delicate 
heliotrope,  and  the  hairs  well  defined.  Prima 
Donna  has  a close  incurved  form  of  a dark  buff 
colour.  Santel,  1893,  is  a carmine  shaded 
yellow,  and  inclined  to  incurve  its  florets. 


1480.  — Dwarf  Chrysanthemums.— 

The  following  selection  “ Constant  Reader  ” will 
find  suitable  for  the  purpose  named ; Pompon  : 
Mile.  Marthe  (white).  Golden  Mme.  Martha 
(yellow).  Black  Douglas  (dark  crimson),  Nellie 
Rainford  (yellow  and  buff),  Rosinante  (pink), 
and  Vulcan  (deep  red,  tipped  gold).  Japanese  : 
Val  d’Andorre  (orange-red).  Avalanche  (white), 
John  Shrimpton  (crimson).  Sunflower  (rich 
yellow),  Edwin  Molyneux,  (crimson  and  gold). 
Mile.  Th^rese  Rey  (creamy-white). — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  latifolium.— I con- 
sider this  much  better  than  Pyrethrum  uligi- 
nosum.  Its  blooms  being  of  a purer  white  and 
the  centre  yellow  make  it  far  more  ornamental. 
As  a plant  to  cut  from  in  late  autumn  it  is 
invaluable.  I have  cut  good  blooms  of  this  in 
seasons  gone  by  well  into  November.  These 
hardy  border  plants  should  be  encouraged  where 
the  demand  for  cut  flowers  in  autumn  is  great. 
— J.  C. 


Chrysanthemums  from  bushes.— 

“ Sussex  ” will  find  the  following  dozen  suitable 
for  the  purpose  named  ; Source  d’Or  (bronze, 
tipped  gold).  Lady  Selborne  (white),  Margot 
rosy-lilac),  John  Shrimpton  (rich  crimson), 
William  Robinson  (bronze).  Sunflower  (rich 
yellow),  W.  H.  Lincoln  (orange-yellow,  good 
late  variety),  Eynsford  White  (free  and  good), 
Viviand  Morel  (rosy-mauve),  Charles  Davis 
(bronze-yellow).  Bouquet  Fait  (soft  pink),  and 
Leon  Frache  (silvery-white,  excellent  late- 
flowering  sort). — E.  Molyneux. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

When  well  ^rown,  Arum  Lilies  are  amonfst  the  most 
useful  winter-flowering  plants  for  the  conservatory.  To 
obtain  fine  specimens,  planting  out  in  summer  and  lifting 
again  in  September  seems  to  offer  the  best  chance  of 
obtaining  fine  spathes  at  the  least  cost  of  labour  and 
trouble.  They  should  not  be  crowded  together,  or  the 
leaves  will  draw  up  weakly.  1 like  to  see  strong  plants 
capable  of  bearing  several  flowers  to  each  crown,  and  this 
means  the  use  of  rather  large  pots.  If  blooms  are  required 
at  Christmas,  they  must  be  kept  in  a house  from  this 
onwards,  where  a temperature  of  50  degs.  is  kept  iip 
regularly.  Yellow-flowered  Arums  will  soon  be  plentiful. 
Calla  Elliottiana,  recently  figured  in  the  Garden,  will  prove 
a welcome  addition  to  this  class  of  plants,  especially  if  it 
can  be  induced  to  flower  in  winter.  This  appears  to  be  a 
recent  introduction  from  that  part  of  Africa  which  has 
been  opened  up  by  the  late  war,  and  as,  according  to  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Garden,  the  plants  seed  freely, 
and  the  seedlings  are  like  their  parents,  there  will  soon  be 
plenty  of  Yellow  Arums.  Ivy-leaved  “ Geraniums,”  full 
of  fresh  young  growth  and  blossom,  are  very  charming  at 
this  season,  and  it  is  certain  that,  wherever  a temperature 
of  60  degs.  at  night  can  be  maintained  regularly,  they  may 
be  had  all  through  the  winter  without  any  trouble.  It  is 
best,  after  they  have  done  flowering,  or,  say,  about  April 
or  May,  when  the  flowers  can  be  spared,  to  prune  hard 
back,  and  when  they  have  rested  a bit  they  will  break  out 
again,  and  fill  up  the  trellis  or  cover  the  wall,  and  be 
ready  for  blooming  again  the  following  winter.  We  find 
the  old  pink  variety,  Mme.  Crousse,  the  best  kind  for  this 
work,  and  there  is  now  a white  form  of  this  in  the  trade 
that  everybody  should  get  to  go  with  the  pink.  The 
Chrysanthemums  are  thinning  down  now,  and  among 
other  things  suitable  to  take  their  place  are  good  bushes  of 
Genista  fragrans.  These,  if  pruned  into  shape  after 
flowering,  and  the  growth  ripened  in  the  open  air,  will 
now  be  opening  their  blossoms.  If  one  starts  with  a 
young  plant  in  a 5-inch  pot,  by  shifting  on  and  pinching 
the  growth  to  keep  it  compact,  a good  sized  specimen, 
large  enough  for  any  purpose,  may  be  had  in  two  or  three 
years.  Another  class  of  plants  which  are  coming  into 
bloom  are  the  Chorozemas.  They  are  very  pretty,  and 
are  easily  grown,  and  in  a temperature  of  50  degs.  will 
flower  nearly  all  the  winter.  Cordata  splendeus  is  one  of 
the  best  varieties. 

Forcing-house. 

Where  many  flowers  are  required  for  cutting,  it  is  better 
to  grow  a good  many  of  the  forcing  bulbs  in  boxes  for  the 
purpose  to  save  labour  and  space.  Double  and  single 
Daffodils,  early-flowering  Tulips,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Freesias,  and  The  Bride  Gladiolus  may  all  be  grown  some- 
what thickly  in  boxes,  and  may  be  brought  in  from  the 
cold-frame,  where  they  have  been  waiting  in  our  case  for 
the  last  tsvo  or  three  months,  and  only  require  a little 
warmth  to  open  their  blossoms.  Daffodils  for  early  forcing 
cannot  well  be  potted  or  boxed  too  early.  Among  other 
plants  which  should  be  helped  on  noware  Azaleas,  those 
with  plump,  well  developed  buds  being  taken  first. 
Rhododendrons  have  not  set  their  buds  (luite  so  well  this 
year,  and  I have  heard  complaints  of  Azaleas  not  being 
quite  so  full  of  buds  this  season  ; but  such  varieties  as 
Fielder’s  Whiteand  Deutsche  Perle  are  in  good  condition  for 
forcing.  Deutzias  established  in  pots  will  start  at  once 
when  placed  in  heat,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 
really  good  forcing  shrubs.  Of  course,  plants,  without 
having  undergone  any  preparation,  may  bloom  fairly  well 
later,  but  for  early  bloom  the  growth  must  be  ripened. 
Spir»as,  botli  herbaceous  and  the  shrubby  species  pruni- 
folia  plena,  ma3' be  started  at  once ; in  fact,  I have  now 
the  herbaceous  kinds  pushing  up  strongly.  Imported 
clumps  of  these  are,  I think,  stronger  than  usual  this 
season.  Keep  up  a steady  night  temperature  of  00  degs. 
to  05  degs.  Very  little  air  will  be  required  for  forcing- 
house,  except  when  the  sun  shines,  especially  if  the  house 
is  a light  one. 

Pines. 

If  the  bottom-heat  is  kept  up  by  fermenting  materials, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  renew  the  beds  in  which  the  pots 
are  plunged.  In  country  places,  where  leaves  can  be 
obtained.  Oak-leaves  are  very  lasting,  and  should  form  the 
bulk  of  the  plunging  materials.  A little  tan  or  short 
stable-manure  may  be  mixed  with  the  leaves  to  start  the 
heat,  and  then  the  leaves  will  keep  up  a steady  warmth 
till  March,  when  they  can  be  renewed  again.  The  water- 
ing now  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  care  and  judgment, 
especially  if  the  bottom-heat  is  permitted  to  decline  for 
only  a short  time.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  giving 
too  little  water  than  too  much  for  the  next  two  months, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  given  should  not  be 
lower  than  60  degs.  Pines  should  be  looked  over  once 
a week  now,  but  every  plant  may  not  require  watering, 
especially  among  successions.  Those  plants  intende*d  to 
show  fruit  early  in  the  new  year  must  be  kept  on  the  side 
of  dryness  at  the  root  for  some  time,  but  this  should  not 
be  carried  to  the  extreme,  or  the  plants  may  lose  colour. 
But  loss  of  colour  more  often  proceeds  from  the  roots 
decaying  through  too  much  water,  or  a falling  off  in  the 
bottom-heat.  The  necessary  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
may  be  kept  up  by  damping  floors  or  slightly  dewing  the 
plants  with  syringe. 

Orchard  house. 

Now  that  the  Chrysanthuuums  are  moved  to  the  con- 
servatory, the  house  should  have  a thorough  cleaning, 
and  the  permanent  trees,  if  any  are  in  the  house,  should 
be  pruned  and  washed  and  trained.  I have  not  more  spacein 
these  notes  to  go  into  the  operation  of  pruning  than  to  say 
thin  very  freely.  One  of  the  greatest  errors  made  by  the 
inexperienced  Peach-grower  is  leaving  on  too  much  wood. 
If  the  trees  are  in  good  condition,  only  one  in  ever^'  dozen 
fruits  which  set  will  be  left  when  the  fbrmal  thinning 
takes  place— that  is,  of  course,  if  the  fruits  are  to  reach 
any  size.  Tlien  what  is  the  use  of  crowding  in  so  manj’ 
branches?  If  the  young  bearing  shoots  are  left  6 inches 
apart  when  tied  in  the  buds  will  be  well  furnished,  and 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  ’*  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
remits. 


there  will  be  a chance  for  the  young  shoots  securing  fresh 
air  by-and-bye.  It  will  be  as  well  to  bring  back  the  trees 
in  pots  before  frost  sets  in  very  sharply. 

Window  Gardening. 

The  majority  of  naturally  grown  Chrysanthemums,  if 
struck  early,  gettoo  large  for  the  drawing-room  table  orthe 
window  of  the  cottage  ; but  if  the  bulk  of  the  shoots  are 
struck  as  cuttings  first  week  in  July,  niced\varf  plants  that 
will  carry  one  or  two  good  flowers  will  be  obtained  that  will 
make  nice  ornaments  for  the  window  or  room.  Roman 
Hyacinths  and  Freesias  potted  in  August,  and  which  have 
had  only  cold-frame  treatment,  are  now  opening  their 
flowers  in  a south  window.  Early  potting  is  important 
when  the  flowers  are  wanted  early. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Christmas  Hoses  now  coming  into  bloom  should  be 
sheltered  with  hand-lights,  if  possilile,  to  keep  the  flowers 
clean  and  bright.  Tuberous  Begonias,  which  are  now 
much  used  as  bedding  plants,  will  keep  very  well  if  lifted 
from  the  beds  and  placed  close  together  on  the  borders  of 
a Peach  or  orchard-house.  I like  this  way  better  than 
packing  the  tubers  in  sand.  Anemone  coronaria  are 
charming  plants  for  the  borders,  and  are  often  seen  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  small  gardens.  Those  who  are  with- 
out these  Anemones  should  bu^'  a good  packet  of  seed  in 
the  spring,  and  sow  thinly  in  a well-prepared  bed.  Though 
seedlings  may  be  transplanted,  the  flowers  will  be  finer  if 
the  plants  are  left  to  flower  where  sown.  Secdlingsblooin 
the  same  season,  usually  before  Christmas.  The  Irish 
Anemone  (St.  BrigicI)  is  an  improved  form  of  the  obi 
garden  Anemone  (A.  coronaria).  Where  the  Carnations 
were  set  out  early  they  have  now  got  well  established,  and 
will  not  be  so  likely  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  soil  by  the  frost 
when  it  comes,  as,  doubtless,  it  will  in  due  course.  If 
there  is  reason  to  fear  wireworms,  sink  a few  Garrot-s  in  the 
beds  and  mark  with  a skewer,  so  that  the  roots  may  easily 
be  found.  In  cold  situations,  where  the  Carnations  are 
potted  up,  they  will  be  kept  in  cold  frames  all  winter.  The 
lights  will  be  opened  every  day  to  keep  the  plants  as  hardy 
as  possible,  and  if  severe  frost  comes,  cover  with  mats  or 
litter.  This  is  capital  weather  for  planting  trees  and 
shrubs  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  my  friends  who  are  weather- 
wise  say  we  are  in  for  a hard  winter  ; and,  therefore,  get 
on  with  the  planting,  turf-laying,  &c.,  whilst  the  weather 
keeps  open.  I notice  Holly-trees,  even  some  distance 
within  the  smoke,  are  covered  with  berries.  Why  do  not 
people  plant  more  Hollies? 

Fruit  Garden. 

Close  early  Peach-house  for  ten  days  or  so  before  apply- 
ing fire-heat,  unless  the  weather  should  be  frosty.  Then, 
of  course,  the  frost  would  be  kept  out ; 45  degs.  at  night 
would  then  be  high  enough  to  start  with  if  produced  by 
fire-heat.  It  is  always  advisable  in  our  forcing  operations 
to  let  the  inside  temperature  work  in  sympathy  with  the 
outside.  Use  the  syringe  every  day  to  damp  the  buds  and 
assist  their  swelling.  In  planting  new  houses,  it  is  ofeen 
possible  to  lift  bearing  trees  from  the  walls  to  fill  the 
house.  I have  done  this  occasionally,  as  Peaches  are  very 
manageable  in  this  respect.  But  if  a good-sized  house  is 
planted  with  young  trees,  the  trellis  will  be  filled  if  the 
trees  do  well  in  three  or  four  years.  Never  use  manure  in 
Peach  borders  ; it  makes  tlie  trees  grow  very  fast ; but 
there  is  always  a difliculty  in  getting  the  wood  to  ripen. 
If  the  natural  soil  is  adapted  for  stone  fruits,  young  trees 
under  glass  will  often  make  too  much  wood.  At  first,  of 
course,  the  trees  will  be  all  right  when  they  begin  to  bear, 
but  the  buds  drop  from  gross  wood.  Lime  is  the  best 
thing  to  xxse  to  correct  a gross  habit,  and  lime  in  some 
form  should  be  used  in  all  fruit  borders,  especially  under 
glass.  Try  and  get  as  much  pruning  as  possible  done 
before  Christmas.  I think  all  new  garden  walls  should  be 
wired ; it  will  be  found  much  cheaper  and  better.  The 
holdfasts  or  eyes  through  which  the  wires  pass  should  be 
driven  in  so  that  the  wires  are  not  more  than  haU-an-inch 
from  the  wall.  It  takes  less  time  to  train  a tree  when  the 
branches  can  be  tied  than  if  nails  and  shreds  are  used,  and 
the  materials  cost  much  less.  The  wonder  is,  I think,  that 
training  fruit-trees  with  nails  and  threads  should  not  have 
been  discontinued  long  ago,  considering  the  expense  and 
nconvenience  of  it. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

As  we  may  expect  frost  any  time  now,  it  will  be  well  to 
take  up  a lot  of  Seakale — i.e.,  if  it  is  to  be  forced  in  hot- 
beds or  in  the  Mushroom-house— and  lav  in  thickly  under 
a north  wall,  and  cover  the  crowns  with  litter,  so  that  it 
may  be  ready  when  wanted  to  plant  in  hot-beds,  &c.,  for 
succession.  In  like  manner,  where  succes^ional  beds  of 
Asparagus  must  be  forced,  the  plaits  must  be  covered 
with  litter  to  keep  the  frost  out  ot  the  ground,  so  that  the 
roots  can  be  lifted  when  required.  Asparagus  in  hot-beds 
just  coming  through  the  soil  must  have  light  and  air  on 
every  favourable  opportunity  to  flavour  the  grass.  Where 
white  Asparagus  is  required,  the  depth  of  covering  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  length  required,  and  the  covering 
should  be  light  and  gritty  in  character.  When  Aspara- 
gus is  all  cut  from  any  given  frame  or  bed  at  this  season, 
the  roots  imy  be  taken  out  and  the  frame  planted  with 
Lettuces,  Radishes,  Horn  Carrots ; or,  possibly,  heat 
enough  may  remain,  with  a little  fresh  manure  added  as  a 
lining,  to  bring  on  an  early  crop  of  Sharpe’s  Victor  Potato. 
French  Beans  at  this  season  must  be  near  the  glass,  and 
should  have  a night  temperature  of  60  degs.  They  will  do 
very  well  on  shelves  in  Pine-stoves,  or  any  forcing-house 
which  affords  the  requisite  warmth.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  forcing  varieties  ; Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Osborn’s  Forcing 
are  suitable.  Cucumbers  planted  to  come  into  bearing 
about  the  new  year  will  have  reached  the  top  of  the 
trellis.  It  is  best  not  to  stop  the  winter  plants  too  soon, 
/as  when  allowed  to  grow  nearly  to  the  top  unstoi)ped  (lie 
plants  are  much  more  vigorous  ; and  vigour  at  this  season 
is  a valuable  force  with  regard  to  future  productiveness. 

E.  llOBD.W. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

The  dull  w’eather  we  have  been  having  of  late  is  very 
unfavourable  to  plants  of  all  kinds  under  glass,  thougli, 
as  all  but  a few  winter-flowering  subjects  are  in  a state  of 
rest,  this  does  not  do  so  much  harm  as  it  would  at  any 
other  season.  Plants  in  cool-houses  should  have  just 
enough  fire-heat  by  night,  if  not  during  the  day  also,  to 
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keep  the  air  in  gentle  motion  and  prevent  damp  settling  on 
or  spreading  among  the  stock,  with  a fair  amount  of  air  at 
the  same  time,  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold.  “ Gera- 
niums ” and  others  ought  also  to  be  frequently  picked  over 
or  cleaned,  taking  up  each  pot  separatel.v,  picking  off  any 
dead  or  mildewed  leaves,  weeds,  &c.,  rubbing  or  brushing 
down  the  bed  or  staging,  and  then  replacing  them.  It  is 
wonderful  how  this  simple  matter  improves  the  health  and 
appearance  of  plants  of  almost  any  kind.  In  very  smoky 
places,  or  where  there  is  much  fog  about,  do  not  attempt 
to  force  anything  more  than  very  gently  indeed  at  this 
season.  A range  of  GO  degs.  to  65  degs.,  with  a rise  to 
70  degs.  should  the  sun  shine  for  a few  hours,  is  ample  in 
most  town  gardens  now.  A high  temperature  without  a 
corresponding  amount  of  lightandsun  onlydraws  plants  up 
weak  and  sickly  and  renders  them  moredebilitated  than  ever, 
and  in  a smoke-laden  atmosphere  they  are  never  too  robust. 
Bouvardias  are  fine  now  in  a temperature  of  65  degs.  to 
65  degs.,  but  they  do  not  expand  well  with  anything  less 
now.  If  the  plants  were  kept  well  pinched  back  during 
the  summer,  and  are  well  nourished,  they  will  keep  on 
blooming  till  Christmas  or  later,  in  a genial  temperature. 
The  pretty  Epacrises,  too,  are  beginning  to  expand  now. 
These  do  well  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  but 
are  the  better  of  5 degs.  or  10  degs.  more  only  while 
expanding,  not  afterwards.  Chinese  Primulas  are  flower- 
ing freely  now,  in  a temperature  of  45  degs.  to  50  degs. 
When  these  plants  decay  at  the  collar  it  is  a sign  that  they 
are  either  irregularly  or  over-watered,  or  that  the  collars 


blooms.  Of  course,  the  largest  blooms  must  come  from  the 
crown  buds  of  the  plants  struck  early.  The  higher  the 
plants  go  up  the  smaller  the  flowers  ; but  mere  size  is  not 
everything,  though  it  is  a good  deal  to  the  exhibitor. 
Very  often  handsome  blooms  in  good  character  are  ob- 
tained from  the  terminal  buds  ; especially  is  this  true  of 
some  varieties.  All  fruit-trees  use  up  lime,  and  I have  just 
been  dusting  a mixture  of  lime  and  soot  over  the  Goose- 
berries and  Currants.  This  wall  keep  off  birds,  cleanse 
the  bushes  from  insects,  and  act  as  a manure.  Later  on, 
when  the  Plums  and  Cherries  are  pruned,  a similar  dressing 
will  be  applied  to  them  also.  Lime  is  one  of  the  necessities 
of  fruit  culture.  Pruned  outdoor  Grape-Vines  ; thinned 
the  old  canes  to  make  room  for  new  wood.  This  is 
done  annually.  Outdoor  Grapes  should  be  worked  on 
the  rod  system,  a certain  number  being  cut  out  annually, 
and  a like  number  of  young  shoots  trained  in.  Pruned 
later  Vines  under  glass.  Have  bottled  all  the  Grapes 
except  one  house  of  Lady  Downes,  that  will  hang  till 
January.  Stopped,  tied,  and  top-dressed  Cucumbers  in 
house.  Trenched  vacant  ground  in  kitchen  garden,  leav- 
ing the  surface  as  rough  as  possible.  Made  up  several  hot- 
beds in  a range  for  forcing  Asparagus,  Potatoes,  &o. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  making  up  several  beds  at  the 
same  time,  as  they  retain  the  heat  longer,  and  it  takes  pro- 
portionately less  time.  Started  another  batch  of  Rhubarb 
and  Seakale.  Apples  are  scarce,  and  Rhubarb  will  be  in 
demand,  and  Seakale  never  comes  at  a wrong  time.  The 
early  border  has  been  manured  and  worked  up  deeply. 


FLOWKR  GARDENING  AT  RAILWAY 
STATIONS. 


The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  set  on 
foot  a movement  some  six  years  ago  witli  the 
laudable  endeavour  to  brighten  the  stations 
along  the  line  by  filling  up  the  vacant  places  on 
the  platforms  with  beds  of  flowers.  The 
company  voted  a sum  of  £300  a year  to  be 
distributed  in  prizes  among  the  most  successful 
competitors,  and  for  the  purpose  the  line  was 
divide  into  twelve  sections.  One  of  these 
sections  comprised  the  dreary  and  desolate 
region  between  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Dudley,  popularly  known  as  the  Black 
Country.  The  conditions  of  rearing  flowers 
under  the  pall  of  smoke  clouds  which  always 
more  or  less  oversj)reads  the  district  are 
naturally  \mry  adverse.  But  Mr.  E.  Murphy, 
who  was  some  six  years  ago  appointed  divisional 
superintendent  of  the  district,  took  up  the  matter 
and  encouraged  the  station  officials  to  do  their 
best.  The  result  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

West  Bromwich  has  won  this  year 
the  maximum  prize  of  £5,  while 
smaller  but  very  creditable  prizes 
have  been  awarded  to  Bilston, 
Soho,  Great  Bridge,  Halesowen, 
Daisy  Bank,  and  other  uncongenial 
centres  of  floriculture.  Tulips, 
Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  Au- 
riculas, Calceolarias,  and  other 
flowers,  when  set  in  good  soil  about 
the  roots,  will  thrive  even  in  the 
uncongenial  atmosphere  of  the 
Black  Country.  Next  year  further 
experiments  are  to  be  made  with 
Ferns  and  shrubs  of  the  hardier 
sorts.  J.  C.  T. 


Carnation  Horace  is  one  of  the  finest 
winter-flowering  Carnations  we  have.  It  was 
sent  out  in  1892,  and  is  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. The  colour  is  a rich  scarlet,  in  the 
way  of  Winter  Cheer.  I like  it  better  than  the 
latter  ; it  is  stronger,  and  I think  a little  more 
free-flowering.  This  grand  Carnation  will  cer- 
tainly be  very  popular  as  soon  as  it  is  better 
known.  — E, 


A type  of  the  “hirsute"  or  “hairy”  Chrysanthemums.  See  page 


of  the  plants  are  too  far  out'of  the  soil.  A little  lime  will 
often  check  this  disease,  it  applied  in  time,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, enough  earth  may  be  added  to  bury  the  root-stock 
entirely.  Water  should  be  given  rather  liberally,  though 
only  when  required,  and  it  ought  to  be  poured  just  within 
the  rim  of  the  pots,  so  as  towel  the  heart  of  the  plants  as 
little  as  possible.  Calceolarias  of  the  herbaceous  section 
ought  to  be  getting  pretty  well  established  in  the  store 
pots  or  boxes  now,  and  will  soon  be  growing  freely.  Keep 
them  cool,  moist,  airy,  and  free  from  green-fly.  Early 
potted  Roman  Hyacinths,  Paper-white  and  “Stella” 
Narcissi,  Scilla  sibirica,  &o.,  will  soon  expand  in  a tempera- 
of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  now.  B.  C.  R. 


Three  or  four  rows  of  Peas  and  the  same  number  of  rows 
of  Longpod  Beans  have  been  planted  for  the  first  dish  or 
two,  although,  probably,  these  will  not  be  altogether  relied 
upon,  as  a few  dozen  pots  will  be  started  under  glass. 
Stirred  the  surface  between  rows  of  Spinach,  Onions, 
Lettuces,  &e.,  and  drew  a little  earth  up  to  the  earlj- 
planted  Cabbages.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  this 
very  mild  weather  will  have  upon  early-planted  Cabbages 
and  early-sown  Cauliflowers.  The  best  course  is  to  pull 
the  plants  up  if  any  show  signs  of  running,  and  fill  up 
with  plants  from  a later  sowing.  Covered  a bed  of 
Lettuce  and  Endive  with  dry  Oak-leaves.  Those  treated  in 
this  way  usually  keep  well. 


THH  COMING  WEEK’S -WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  Deremher 
8th  to  December  15th. 

Moved  a batch  of  Spiraeas,  Deutzias,  and  Azaleas  to  the 
forcing-house.  Good-sized  bushes  of  Genista  fragrans  are 
getting  bright  with  blossoms,  and  will  be  useful  now  in  the 
conservator.v.  I am  growing  a lot  of  W.  H.  Lincoln  and 
Lady  Lawrence  Chrysanthemums  for  late-blooming,  and 
shall  have  plenty  of  these  up  till  Christmas  or  later.  I 
shall  take  cuttings  of  our  collection  at  intervals  now  up 
till  February,  and  later  on  tillJuly  or  August,  for  plants  to 
bloom  in  small  pots,  each  plant  to  carry  one  or  two  good 


The  dark-leaved  Ivy  (Hedera  atro- 
purpurea).  — This  variety  is  very  conspicuous 
in  the  winter  months  for  the  rich  chocolate — 
almost  black — colour  of  the  leafage,  a perfectly 
constant  characteristic,  not  changing,  as  so 
many  variegated  Ivies,  which  are  too  often 
variegated  only  in  name.  Atropurpurea  is 
robust,  very  free  growing,  finely  veined,  and 
worth  a place  for  its  rich  colouring  in  the  winter 
months.  A good  plant  is  in  the  Chiswick  col- 
lection and  stands  out  conspicuously  against 
other  kinds. 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 


If  not  completed,  finish  the  work 
of  planting  out  into  their  flowering 
quarters  all  the  spring-flowering 
plants  that  are  so  effective  at  a 
time  when  we  are  beginning  to 
watch  with  interest  ev'ery  fresh 
flower  that  opens.  If  already 
planted  the  beds  will  be  benefited 
by  stirring  the  surface  on  fine,  dry 
days  with  a Dutch  hoe,  as  it  keeps 
down  we*<i9,  and  the  soil  dries 
more  readily  after  it  has  been 
stirred,  for  the  heavy  rains  have 
had  the  effect  of  battering  the  sur- 
face down  into  almost  a puddle.  I 
find  it  a good  plan  to  put  out  suc- 
cessional  plantings  of  the  follow- 
ing—viz.. 

Wallflowers. — For  they  not 
only  give  a good  deal  of  colour  in 
the  garden,  but  are  very  useful 
where  scented  cut-flowers  are  in 
request. 

Forget-me-nots  are  seldom  too 
plentiful  in  spring,  as  their  colour 
is  soft  and  pleasing,  and  young 
plants  transplant  well,  even  up  to 
the  time  that  they  push  up  flower- 
spikes. 

Pansies. — Old  plants  may  still 
be  divided  and  replanted,  andseed- 
lings,  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough,  should  be  planted  out  on  good  rich  soil. 

Violas,  if  the  stock  is  limited,  may  be  again 
divided  and  replanted,  as  they  make  splendid 
edging  plants. 

Anemones,  if  not  already  done,  should  be 
planted  out  without  delay.  They  are  about 
the  most  brilliant  in  colour  of  all  spring  flowers. 

Bulbs  of  all  the  early-flowering  kinds  are 
mueh  weakened  by  being  kept  out  of  the  ground 
too  late  in  the  season.  If  not  planted,  do  not 
lose  a single  day  in  getting  them  in. 

J.  Grooji. 
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PERNS. 

NEPHROLEPIS. 

This  family  of  Ferns,  although  not  very  exten- 
sive, comprises  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
species  in  cultivation.  They  are  easy  to  grow, 
some  being  adapted  for  planting  in  stove 
ferneries  and  pot  culture,  as  well  as  being  beau- 
tiful objects  for  hanging-baskets.  The  Nephro- 
lepids  enjoy  a very  wide  distribution,  being 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  Asia,  China,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Australia,  Africa,  tropical 
America,  and  other  countries.  The  requirements 
of  these  Ferns  are  very  few,  the  principal  thing 
being  to  give  them  a slow  temperature  and 
plenty  of  moisture,  although  one  species 
(N.  exaltata)  is  often  seen  growing  in  quite  a 
cool  position.  A very  small  quantity  of  soil  is 
necessary  about  their  roots,  and  they  are  there- 
fore suitable  for  covering  bare  roclcworks  and 
hiding  unsightly  walls.  When  grown  as  pot  or 
basket  specimens  they  must  be  given  thorough 
drainage,  and  a mixture  used  consisting  of  good 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  peat  in  about  two  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  part  each  of  the  others, 
thoroughly  mixed  and  made  sandy.  When  so 
grown  their  long  and  graceful  fronds  are  very 
effective.  Many  of  the  species  are  evergreen, 
whilst  some  are  deciduous,  and  in  some  of  the 
kinds  the  fronds  attain  4 feet  to  5 feet  in  length, 
and  others  are  of  quite  dwarf  and  compact 
growth.  Space  will  not  permit  of  a description 
of  all  the  kinds  in  commerce  ; but  the  following 
will  be  found  a good  selection  of  the  larger- 
growing  species,  and  worthy  a place  in  every 
collection. 

N.  BissERAT.\,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  some 
authorities,  N.  acuta,  is  a bold-growing  plant, 
reaching  .3  feet  to  4 feet  in  height.  It  is  a fine 
subject  for  pot  culture. 

N.  DAVALLioiDES  is  a plant  of  very  robust 
habit,  and  distinct,  the  fronds  graceful,  often 
attaining  3 feet  in  height.  The  variety  N. 
davallioides  furcans  (of  which  an  illustration  is 
here  given),  is  also  one  of  the  most  handsome, 
and  very  attractive  when  seen  either  upon 
rockwork  or  in  a large  basket.  It  is  very 
distinct  from  the  typical  form. 

N.  EXALTATA  is  a plant  distributed  over  a 
large  geographical  area,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular,  being  often  met  with  in  our  con- 
servatories, as  well  as  in  the  ferneries.  It  pro- 
duces long  fronds  which  are  clothed  with  small 
pale-green  pinnae. 

N.  HiRSUTULA.— This  is  a beautiful  species, 
and  is  often  classed  as  a form  of  N.  exaltata  by 
some  authorities.  It  seldom  reaches  more  than 
about  2^  feet  high,  and  has  an  erect  habit,  the 
pinnae  being  covered  with  soft  greyish  down  or 
hairs. 

N.  PLUMA  is  one  of  the  deciduous  kinds,  and 
a native  of  Madagascar.  The  fronds  are  very 
elegant  and  graceful,  and  according  to  the 
description  from  its  native  country,  attain 
4 feet  high,  but  I believe  it  has  not  grown  to 
more  than  half  that  size  under  cultivation. 

N.  RUFESCENS  TRIPINXATIFID.V  is  a most 
beautiful  kind.  It  grows  from  2 feet  to  4 feet 
high,  and  is  nearly  erect  in  habit.  The  pinnas 
are  dark  green  in  colour,  and  the  stems  are  of  a 
shining  reddish-brown,  densely  covered  with 
hairs  of  the  same  shade. 

N.  UNUULATA. — This  is  another  deciduous 
species,  very  beautiful  and  distinct,  seldom 
growing  over  2 feet  high.  The  fronds  have  a 
graceful  habit,  and  are  of  a light  green  colour. 
It  is  a native  of  Western  Africa,  and  forms  a 
suitable  subject  for  basket  culture.  The  Nephro- 
lepis  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water  during  the  season  of  rest.  J.  Jarvis. 


Blue  flowers  in  the  winter.  —There  are 
none  too  many  of  these  to  be  had  in  either  stove 
or  greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
stove  Eranthemum  pulchellum  makes  one  of  the 
brightest  of  plants,  producing  a profusion  of  its 
deep  blue  flowers  in  constant  succession  for  a 
long  time.  True,  the  blue  flowers  do  not  show 
up  well  at  night,  but,  nevertheless,  by  daylight 
they  are  exceedingly  pretty,  making  a beautiful 
addition  to  a stove  in  oonjungtion  with  Foin- 
gettias.  It  will  thrive  well  in  a damp  position, 
and  the  flowers  last  a fairly  good  time  when 
cut,  as  the  advanced  buds  will  open  in  sucoes- 
eion  to  the  expanded  bloome, 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

I LOOKED  over  a garden  well-furnished  with 
hardy  plants  the  other  day.  Amongst  them 
was  a number  of  Hollyhocks  raised  from  seed, 
all  of  which  were  smothered  with  disease.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  story  is  that  they 
were  raised  from  seed  during  the  present  year, 
and  no  other  Hollyhocks  of  any  kind  were  near 
them.  Mallows  carry  the  disease  on  the  leaves, 
and  Mallows  are  everywhere,  but  no  diseased 
Mallows  were  known.  Some  seasons  it  does 
much  mischief,  destroying  every  green  leaf 
before  the  flowers  are  developed.  I have 
thought  that  soft-soap  and  sulphur  would  kill 
it ; Condy’s  fluid  and  other  things  have  been 
tried,  but  they  do  not  make  a thorough  clear- 
ance of  the  disease. 

The  Hollyhock  is  a comparatively  hardy 
plant,  and  established  seedlings  that  have  not 
flowered  brave  the  severest  winters  unscathed. 
Not  so  the  old  plants  that  have  flowered  ; they 
may  be  killed,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon 
them  passing  through  severe  frosts.  One  has, 
therefore,  to  do  two  things  at  this  time  of  the 
year  (November) ; he  has  to  look  to  the  safety 
of  his  old  plants  and  prepare  the  ground  for 
another  year. 

The  Hollyhock  needs  a plentiful  supply  of  rich 
food  and  deep  soil  to  grow  in,  and  it  is  well  to 
trench  the  ground  in  time  to  allow  of  its  being 


in  the  spring  some  of  this  loam  with  the  addition 
of  a little  manure  was  placed  around  the  ball  of 
roots  and  gave  the  plants  a good  start. 

There  are  two  classes  of  plants— i.e.,  those 
raised  from  eyes  or  cuttings  taken  from  the 
growing  plants  in  the  summer  even  before  the 
flowers  are  expanded,  and  cuttings  taken  from 
the  old  plants  in  the  early  snring.  An  old 
stool  will  produce  from  three  or  four  to  a dozen 
growths  or  even  more,  and  these  if  taken  off 
with  a heel  attached  in  the  spring  will  usually 
root  well  if  planted  in  small  flower-pots  singly, 
the  pots  to  be  plunged  in  a gentle  bottom- 
heat  in  the  forcing  house.  The  summer 
propagated  plants  are  usually  wintered  in  cold- 
frames  and  they  are  always  well  ahead  of  the 
spring-struck  ones.  The  latter  also  flower  later  ; 
there  are  two  or  three  weeks  between  their  time 
of  flowering.  This  is  important  when  the  object 
is  to  obtain  good  single  blooms  or  spikes  for 
exhibition,  for  if  the  lower  flowers  are  gone 
they  cannot  do  much  good  on  the  exhibition 
table.  In  order  to  obtain  good  cuttings  in 
spring  the  old  stools  must  now  be  taken  up  and 
potted.  I use  8-inch  and  9 inch  flower-pots  and 
find  these  quite  large  enough.  I am  now 
taking  them  up  to  be  potted,  and  the  plants  are 
placed  on  a shelf  not  far  removed  from  the  glass 
roof  of  a vinery  or  Peach-house.  The  frost  is 
merely  excluded  by  a fire  during  sharp  frosts. 
The  disease,  if  it  is  amongst  the  leaves,  does  not 
spread  much  in  winter,  not  until  the  cuttings 
are  placed  in  heat,  when  it  spreads  rapidly. 

The  single-flowered  Hollyhock  is  not 
much  admired,  but  I saw  some  fine  tall 
plants  lately  in  a cottage  garden  which 
seemed  to  be  a perfect  paradise  for  the 
humble-bees  ; the  spikes  were  ver}’  tall 
and  well  flowered  and  had  an  excellent 
effect.  The  florist  goes  in  for  the 
largest,  fullest  flowers  he  can  get,  and 
would  not  grow  the  single-flowered 
varieties.  The  single-flowered  Dahlia 
is  now  very  popular,  so  also  are  Roses 
with  single  flowers.  One  day  single- 
flowered  Hollyhocks  may  become 
popular,  but  we  may  admire  both  with- 
out favouring  too  much  the  one  or  the 
other.  J. 


PLANTING  LILIES. 


A basket  Fern  (Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans). 


well  exposed  to  the  frosts  of  winter.  Give  a good 
dressing  of  rich  manure,  and  if  the  ground  has 
grown  Hollyhocks  previously,  it  should  be  fresh- 
ened up  by  theaddition  cf  some  good  loam.  When 
I was  a young  gardener  in  Scotland,  some  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  ago,  the  Hollyhock  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  garden  favourites,  and 
the  late  Mr.  William  Thorn,  of  Newtondon,  near 
Kelso,  was  one  of  the  best  growers.  He  grew 
the  plants  year  after  year  on  the  Same  ground. 
In  those  days  the  Hollyhock  disease  was  un- 
known in  this  country.  Mr.  Thorp  used  to 
trench  the  ground  about  2 feet  deep  in  Novem- 
ber or  December ; a layer  of  manure  was  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  another  layer 
9 inches  or  a foot  below  the  surface,  but  with 
the  top  layer  M'as  placed  a good  thick  layer  of 
loam  from  decayed  turves,  and  at  plantiDg-tlme 


Many  people  if  about  to  purchase  Lily 
bulbs  do  not  do  so  till  quite  a month  of 
the  new  year  and  often  moreha.s  passed 
away  ; whereas  if  these  self-same  bulbs 
had  been  planted  two  months  earlier 
(which  could  have  been  done  in  the  case 
of  most  of  them)  they  would' be  well 
rooted  by  the  end  of  January.  If  about 
to  transplant  in  one’s  garden,  this  can 
be  carried  out  whenever  they  are  fit, 
but  in  the  case  of  imported  bulbs  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  wait  till  good 
well  - ripened  examples  reach  this 
country.  Simple  transplanting  is  best 
carried  out  wherever  the  flower-stems 
decay,  and  on  this  point  I feel  sure  that 
many  of  the  failures  with 

The  White  Lily  (Lilium  candidum) 
is  owing  to  the  operation  being  delayed 
too  late  in  the  season.  Where  this 
Lily  succeeds  the  best  advice  is  to 
leave  it  alone,  but  if  transplanting  is 
absolutely  necessary  let  it  be  done 
early  in  August,  or  at  the  latest  before 
the  month  is  out,  and  I venture  to  say 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
chronicle  so  many  failures  as  one  hears 
of  at  the  present  time.  This  Lily  is  often  very 
hardly  treated  by  dealers  in  bulbs,  for  the  bulbs 
are  often  seen  exposed  for  sale  on  dry  shelves  at 
a time  when  those  in  the  open  ground  will  have 
pushed  up  their  tuft  of  radical  leaves,  from  the 
centre  of  which  the  flower-spike  will  in  due 
course  make  its  appearance.  From  bulbs  in 
such  a shrivelled  state  it  is,  of  course,  useless  to 
expect  a good  return  in  the  shape  of  flowers,  and 
an  equally  barbarous  method  frequently  seen 
is  that  of  lifting  the  bulbs  after  their  radical 
loaves  are  developed,  as,  of  course,  the  roo's 
are  then  very  active  an.d  suffer  accordingly,  not 
cnly  in  being  bruised  and  broken  when  lifted, 
but  also  from  exposure  afterwards,  In  the  caio 
of  most  Lilies  a good  time  to  transplant  them  U 
towards  the  end  of  September  and  in  Ootoher. 
(Td  bi  (Oiltiitnii.J 
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TRBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

SOME  PRETTY  CRABS. 

The  Chinese  Crab  has  been  in  the  country 
long  enough  to  have  become  a common  tree,  but 
whilst  most  planters  foolishly  thought  that  only 
evergreens  were  suitable  for  the  surroundings  of 
houses  and  gardens,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
only  now  and  then  meet  with  a good  specimen, 
planted  probably  by  someone  to  whom  its  beauty 
specially  appealed.  There  are  few  prettier 
flowering  trees  than  the  Chinese  Crab,  only  it 
wants  rather  more  room  to  develop,  being  a 
larger  tree  altogether  than  its  Japanese  relative. 
Full  grown  specimens 
are  from  25  feet  to 
30  feet  high,  and  have 
a considerable  branch 
spread.  Happily  it 
flowers  freely  when 
young,  and,  therefore, 
soon  repays  the  planter, 
gaining  in  beauty  year 
by  year  as  it  increases 
in  stature.  It  has 
large,  semi  - double 
flowers  of  a light,  red- 
dish-pink  colour,  the 
buds  before  opening 
being  of  a deeper  red 
tint.  There  are  several 
forms  of  this  now  ob- 
tainable, the  best  being 
that  named  Kaido, 
whilst  the  others  lately 
planted  ,butnotproved, 

are  said  to  produce  double  rose  and  double  white 
flowers  respectively. 

P.  Tobingo,  also  Japanese,  is  little  more  than 
a spreading  shrub,  but  very  pretty,  having  dis- 
tinctly-toothed leaves  and  small  pink  flowers, 
succeeded  by  tiny  fruits  hanging  in  thick  clus- 
ters. A form  of  this  name  Ringo  is  more 
dwarfish  still,  and  bushes  barely  a yard  high  are 
a sheet  of  flowers  in  early  spring,  whilst  the 
leaves  that  come  later  are  more  like  those  of  a 
Hawthorn  than  a Crab. 

The  American  Sweet-scented  Crab  (P. 
coronaria)  is  to  be  found  in  a few  old  gardens.  It 
has  been  introduced  more  than  150  years,  but 
has  so  long  been  neglected  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  it  in  English  nurseries.  It 
has  large  single  pale  pink  flowers,  which  appeal 
to  and  gladden  other  senses  besides  that  of 
sight,  as  they  possess  a delightful  scent  like  that 
of  Violets. 

The  larger-fruited  Siberian  and  other  Crabs 
are  better  known,  and  some  of  them,  like  the 
Dartmouth,  .John  Downie,  Fairy,  and  others,  are 
becoming  popular.  A striking  addition  to  this 
race  is  one  named  Elisa  Rathke,  a weeping 
kind,  with  this  tendency  so  decided  that  its 
lateral  branches  grow  downwards  almost  per- 
pendicularly. It  is  said  to  have  a large,  haml- 
sonie  fruit,  and  without  a doubt  as  the  trees 
grow  older  and  larger  their  ellect  will  be  curious 
and  pretty. 

There  is  no  more  trouble  Involved  in  planting 
such  trees  as  these  than  is  necessary  to  plant 
the  conventional  mixture  we  see  everywhere  in 
nearly  all  gardens,  and  even  old  gardens  might 
be  greatly  beautified  by  piecemeal  renovation 
of  the  shrubberies.  A little  grubbing  and 
planting  each  year  might  be  done  at  small 
cost,  and  a good  way  to  avoid  confused  mixtures 
is  to  take  a family  of  trees  or  shrubs  adapted  to 
the  spot,  and  make  a good  bold  group  of  the  best 
of  them. — Field. 


picture.  Even  in  quite  suburban  gardens  this 
Jasmine  is  at  home,  blossoming  with  great 
freedom  and  beauty.  The 

CiiiMONANTHU.s  fracrans  is  the  most  fragrant 
and  free-blooming  of  all  winter-flowering  shrubs. 
One  would  like  to  see  more  of  it  in  smaller 
gardens,  as  it  is  usually  confined  to  such 
lordly  places  as  Syon  House,  where  a fine 
specimen  covers  an  old-fashioned  red-brick 
wall.  It  should  have  a rather 
sheltered  corner,  and  is  very 
useful  for  cutting.  There  is  a 
quiet  charm  in  the  soft  yellow 
critnson-sepaled  flowers  stud- 
ding the  leafless  shoots,  and 


TWO  BEAUTIFUL  WINTER-FLOWERING 
WALL  PLANTS. 

Amongst  the  many  wall  plants  in  catalogues 
none  are  more  charming  than  the  kinds  illus- 
trated. In  the  one  case  we  have  the  winter- 
flowering Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum), 
which  in  many  gardens  is  now  a sheet  of  golden- 
yellow,  the  flowers  studding  the  leafless  shoots. 
This  is  a gem  of  its  race,  precious  even  in  the 
Jasmine  family,  which  contains  many  delightful 
things  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  garden. 
This  Jasmine  is  very  easy  to  grow,  and  needs 
only  to  be  well  planted  and  in  good  soil,  with  a 
little  thinningoutof  the  shoots  when  they  get  too 
interlaced.  It  is  especially  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful against  dark  green-leaved  Ivy,  the  two 
colours  (deep  green  and  yellow)  creating  a rich 


The  winter-flowering  Jasmine 
(Jasminum  nudiflorum). 


tlmy  exhale  a delightfully  rich  perfume. 
They  last  many  days  in  water  after  they  have 
been  gathered  from  the  tree.  The  best  form 
IS  that  called  grandiflorus,  which  is  in  every 
way  finer  than  the  type,  the  flowers  being 
u ^“<4  richer  in  colour ; it  is  also  a more 
abundant  bloomer.  The  way  to  propagate 
the  Chimonanthus  is  by  layering  the  shoots.  It 
is  also  known  as  Calyeanthus  priecox ; but 
Chimonanthus  is  the  name  under  which  it  is 
best  known. 

An  effGctual  trap  for  ©arwigs. — 

Each  year  these  garden  pests  seem  to  become 
more  numerous  ; indeed,  were  not  stringent 
means  adopted  for  their  eradication  much  valu- 
able produce  would  annually  be  destroyed.  I 
know  of  no  better  trap  for  them  than  the  old- 
fashioned  one — viz.,  short  lengths  of  Broad  Bean 


Japan  Allspice  (Cliimon.aiiUius  fragrans). 

stalks  placed  in  and  around  their  haunts.  If 
these  are  examined  each  morning  they  will  be 
found  to  contain  numbers  of  the  insects,  when 
they  may  be  killed  by  sharply  tapping  the 
stalks  on  the  edge  of  a bucket  containing  boiling 
water.  If  this  plan  is  followed  up  their  num- 
bers will  soon  be  considerably  reduced.  When 
Peaches  on  open  walls  are  attacked,  the  traps 
should  be  tucked  in  between  the  branches  and 
the  brickwork,  and  for  Chrysanthemums,  laid 
horizontally  either  amongst  the  growths  or  on 
the  pots. — J. 


ROSES. 

CLIMBING  ROSES  IN  WINTER. 
Whether  we  get  a good  crop  of  bloom  or  other- 
wise upon  climbing  Roses  depends  much  upon 
their  early  treatment.  Many  readers  possess 
a plant  of  Marechal  Niel  or  other  climber  in 
their  greenhouse  or  small  conservatory  adjoining 
the  dwelling.  No  Roses  give  us  such  a certain 
display  of  flowers  as  the  climbers,  and  while 
their  treatment  is  so  simple  there  are  still  a few 
important  points  that  are  often  overlooked  by 
amateurs.  They  cannot  give  up  the  house  to 
them  entirely,  and  with  that  mixture  of  plants 
generally  found  in  such  structures  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  early  growth.  No  plants  needing  any- 
thing more  than  mere  protection  from  frost 
should  be  grown  beneath  climbing  Roses  during 
November  and  December  if  we  are  to  have  the 
best  results.  A lower  temperature  than  usual 
for  a short  time  after  the  wood  has  ripened  is 
essential.  A slight  rest  is  only  what  all  plant- 
life  demands,  and  we  must  follow  this  as  closely 
as  possible  to  get  good 
results.  Then  we  have 
to  consider  the  method 
of  training  to  be  adop- 
ted, one  of  the  following 
two  plans  being  almost 
sure  to  suit  all  cases. 
Let  a strong  main  growth 
be  trained  either  along 
the  low  wall  or  at 
a suitable  point  upon 
the  roof.  We  can  allow 
future  growths  to  run 
up  from  this  row,  but 
should  have  t hem  at  least  18  inches  apart.  These 
lateral  growths  will  grow  annually  and  produce 
the  flowers.  They  will  not  reach  such  lengths 
as  others,  but  are  often  more  suited  for  the 
dimensions  of  a small  greenhouse.  They  will  be 
spurred  back  to  the  main  rod  each  year  after 
the  blooms  have  been  secured  ; and  not  only 
will  this  induce  new  wood  of  the  desirable 
character,  but  we  shall  have  more  light  in  the 
house  for  our  plants  beneath  the  Marechal  Niel 
or  other  climbing  Rose.  The  second  plan  is  to 
cut  the  plant  back  each  year,  and  confine  the 
summer  growth  to  more  long  rods,  as  space  will 
accommodate. 

We  will  suppose  that  our  plant  is  healthy,  has 
produced  the  desired  wood,  and  is  fairly  well 
matured.  Our  first  thought  should  be  as  to  the 
temperature  to  be  maintained  during  .January 
and  February.  The  temperature  should  not 
exceed  00  degs.  for  a long  time  yet.  Let  us  lose 
no  time  in  looking  after 

Scale,  a pest  it  is  difficult  for  amateurs  to 
avoid  in  their  mixed  collections.  A strong 
solution  of  any  insecticide  can  be  applied  with  a 
brush,  and  if  done  before  growth  commences  the 
operation  is  much  quicker  and  safer.  Another 
point  not  sufficiently  l)orne  in  mind  is  the  root 
moisture.  In  most  cases  the  plant  is  growing  in 
an  inside  border,  and,  owing  to  the  need  of  a 
somewhat  dryer  atmosphere  at  this  sea,son,  also 
the  fact  of  the  Rose  not  being  in  active  growth, 
the  plant  is  too  dry.  Do  we  find  the  soil  dry  iu 
the  open  at  this  stage  ? Then  why  do  we  keep  it 
so  under  cover  ? Now  is  also  a good  time  to 
soak  the  border  with  liquid-manure.s,  which  are 
not  washed  away  through  copious  showers 
before  the  plant  uses  them,  and  a dry  border,  if 
poor,  may  be  greatly  improved  in  this  way. 
Here  then  are  the  three  chief  items  for  present 
consideration  : pruning  upon  the  right  lines, 
\vhich  is  really  little  or  no  pruning  if  done  at  the 
right  time  in  summer,  the  avoidance  of  too  high 
a temperature  until  our  plants  have  had  longer 
rest  and  until  we  are  safe  from  severe  frost  upon 
the  new  growth,  and  also  to  see  that  the  roots 
are  not  so  dust  dry  as  many  have  been  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  this  season.  1*.  U. 


Pruning  Tea-scented  Roses  in  pots. 

— Would  you  give  me  some  advice  on  the  first 
pruning  of  the  following  varieties,  which  are 
grafted  on  the  seedling  Brier — viz.,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  The  Bride,  Cathe- 
rine Mermet,  and  Madame  Lambai  d ? The  above 
I potted  early  in  September,  directly  I received 
them  from  the  nursery,  in  a good  rich  compost, 
and  then  placed  them  under  a north  wall  for  six 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I transferred 
them  to  a cool  greenhouse.  Previous  advice  in 
Gardening  gave  the  time  for  pruning  about 
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Christmas.  Should  this  be  done  on  the  long  or 
? — West  Yorkshire. 

, West  \ orkshire  ” will  do  well  to  prune 
at  once,  as  the  mild  season  and  early  potting 
combined  have  caused  active  growth  with  con- 
sequent rise  of  sap.  All  of  the  kinds  you  name 
may  be  pruned  close,  none  of  them  growing 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  pruned  upon  the  long- 
rod  system.  The  fact  of  it  being  their  first 
season,  too,  renders  close  pruning  more  neces- 
sary. On  no  account  hurry  them,  and  if  you  have 
no  heat  do  not  keep  the  house  too  close  during 
mild  weather,  endeavouring  to  keep  them  back 
as  far  as  possible  until  next  February.— P.  U. 

Roses  for  sandy  loam  soil— The  space 
for  my  garden  is  50  feet  by  60  feet.  The  soil  is 
sandy  loam,  aspect  south,  protected  on  north- 
east  and  west  by  Cupressus  hedge,  and  on 
north  by  very  large  evergreens.  I wish  to 
grow  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  principally, 
as  they  flower  also  in  autumn.  Should  these  be 
protected  in  the  winter  by  strong  manure  and 
-Bracken  ? What  sorts  of  Rosea  would  peg 
down  well  ? — Mrs.  Kennedy. 

1*1  Gardening,  November  24th,  page  503, 
there  was  an  article  upon  soil  for  Roses  in 
which  I mentioned  how  to  treat  a sandy-loam  of 
the  character  you  describe.  A piece  of  ground, 
50  feet  by  60  feet,  and  surrounded  by  Cupressus 
and  other  large  evergreens,  is  apt  to  be  too 
confined  for  Roses.  You  will  need  no  protection 
for  these  in  such  a position,  and  in  Kent.  I 
would  plant  fairly  close  in  the  case  of  all  but 
the  extra  strong  growers.  There  are  varieties 
®"ited  for  pegging  down,  both  among  the  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  a dozen  very  good  ones 
being  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  LTdeal, 
W.  A.  Richardson,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs. 
Paul,  Mme.  B(irard,  Bouquet  d’Or,  Climbing 
Perle  des  .Jardins,  Mme.  G.  Luizet,  La  Rosi^re, 
and  Marguerite  Dickson.  These  will  give  good 
change  in  colour.  Given  good  soil  and  not  too 
overrun  by  the  roots  of  surrounding  trees,  you 
should  be  able  to  grow  any  kind  of  Rose  in  your 
position. — P.  U. 


TEB  KITOHBN  QARDBN. 

FORCING  RHUBARB. 

This  is  a very  useful  crop  for  anyone  having 
heated  glass-houses,  as  it  may  be  forced  into 
growth  at  a time  when  it  is  sure  to  sell  readily 
without  taking  up  any  of  the  space  that  is  of 
service  for  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the 
house,  for  as  it  needs  blanching  as  well  as 
forcing,  it  can  be  grown  under  the  stages  of  the 
plant-house,  or  under  arches,  or,  in  fact,  any 
position  where  the  small  amount  of  direct  light 
renders  the  space  useless  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  one  thing  necessary  to  ensure  success  in 
cultivation  of  the  crop  is  a good  soil  for  the 
summer  growth  of  the  roots,  for  without  well- 
ripened  crowns  it  is  useless  to  attempt  forcing. 
Tne  soil  should  be  deeply  cultivated  and 
manured  in  winter,  and  in  March  either  young 
seedling  plaits  of  the  j needing  year’s  growth 
that  are  just  ready  to  start  into  leaf,  or  older 
plants  cut  up  into  single  crowns,  should 
be  planted  out  about  4 feet  apart  each  way, 
and  kept  frequently  surface-stirred  to  keep 
them  free  from  weeds.  During  the  summer 
tho  leaves  must  not  be  cut  off,  but  the  growth 
allowed  to  perfect  in  a natural  way,  and  the 
plants  wilt  then  shed  their  leaves  early,  and  be 
in  good  condition  for  forcing  in  November  or 
December.  Lift  the  crowns  carefully,  so  as  to 
get  the  long  roots  out  as  perfectly  as  possible, 
and  set  them  as  closely  together  as  they  can 
be  got,  and  cover  the  roots  with  good  rich  soil  ; 
give  plenty  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  down 
about  the  roots,  and  keep  the  house  warm,  and 
plenty  of  good  Rhubarb  will  be  ready  in  a 
month.  (j 

Forcing  Seakale  in  the  open. — It 

is  of  little  use  to  commence  forcing  before 
Christmas,  as  up  till  then  the  roots  will  not 
have  had  that  rest  which  is  so  essential  for  their 
making  a strong  start.  Whether  it  is  advisable 
even  now  in  many  cases  to  commence  forcing  is 
an  open  question,  as  with  a plentiful  supply  of 
green  vegetables  and  few  roots  of  Seakale  to 
depend  upon,  the  wisest  plan,  unless  of  neces- 
sity it  must  be  had  early,  would  be  to  wait  for 
a few  weeks  longer.  When  forcing  does  oom- 
menoe,  what  is  wanted  is  a steady  and  lasting 
heat,  which  ie  best  eecured  by  pro^dding  a bulk 


of  equal  parts  of  leaves  and  fresh  stable-litter, 
which  should  have  been  turned  two  or  three 
times.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  temperature  is 
not  equable.  .\t  least,  it  quickly  rises,  and 
then  as  suddenly  falls.  If  stable-litter  is  used 
alone,  it  acts  similarly  ; and,  besides,  there  is 
the  danger  of  a sudden  increase  of  steam,  which, 
if  not  dispersed,  very  quickly  injures  the 
young  growing  points.  Seakale-pots  should  be 
used,  and  if  boxes  have  to  be  used,  see  that  these 
have  movable  lids.  The  material  must  be  well 
packed  around  and  between  them,  and  at  first 
keep  a look  out  that  the  temperature  does  not 
rise  unduly  high.  If  this  is  likely  to  happen, 
the  lids  should  be  tilted  to  let  out  the  heat. 


PARSNIPS. 

Parsnips  are  not  so  much  appreciated  as  they  de- 
serve, and  there  is  a wide  difference  in  the  flavour 
or  quality  of  these  roots,  soils  having  much  to 
answer  for  in  this  respect.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  have  very  large  roots,  especially  for 
those  who  only  grow  for  their  own  table.  My 


quality  when  stored  in  a dry  or  warm  place.  I 
would  advise  leaving  them  in  their  growing 
quarters,  or,  if  obliged  to  lift,  place  them  in  the 
open,  merely  protecting  from  frost  and  excessive 
rains.  I advise  two  sowings,  and  if  large  roots 
are  liked,  sow  the  seed  in  February  or  early  in 
March;  but  for  nice  sized  roots  that  may  be 
served  whole  sow  in  May,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Beet  is  sown.  Of  course,  for  smaller  roots 
the  same  space  is  not  required,  18  in.  apart  being 
sufficient  in  the  row,  and  the  plants  thinned  to 
half  that  distance,  or  less.  Sow  in  deeply-dug 
land  that  has  borne,  say  Potatoes,  or  such  like 
crops,  not  giving  manures,  as  these  tend  to  a 
forked  growth,  and  to  strong  flavour  when 
cooked.  In  sowing,  select  a good  well-dug  loam 
to  light  gravelly  soil.  Thin  the  seedlings  early, 
and  thus  get  a short  top  growth.  To  prevent 
the  roots  being  frozen,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
cover  a row  or  two  with  litter,  or  to  lift  the 
roots,  place  them  close  together,  and  then 
cover.  Treated  thua,  good  roots  may  be  had 
till  the  end  of  April.  W.  S. 


Parsnip  Jersey  Marrow. 


opinion  is 


i — that  smalt  or  medium-sized  roots 

quickly  grown  are  much  better  in  quality  and 
keep  longer.  The  Parsnip  of  late  years,  like 
most  vegetables,  has  been  much  improved.  For 
instance,  the  Student  is  noted  for  its  shape  and 
quality.  It  is  not  large,  but  good,  and  shows 
what  may  be  done  by  selection,  as  this  variety 
has  been  raised  from  the  wild  variety  growing 
in  our  fields.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
grow  for  mirket  prefer  a large  variety  similar 
to  the  one  illustrated.  This  is  a type  of  the 
Jersey  Marrow  Parsnip,  which  is  of  rich  flavour. 

I do  not  know  of  a better  one  for  flavour. 

It  is  large — indeed,  it  is  often  known  under 
the  name  of  Large  Guernsey — and  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  good  qualities.  No  matter 
what  the  variety  be,  the  usual  course  is  to  sow 
as  early  in  the  year  as  possible,  to  get  a long 
season  of  growth  ; but  I ask  why  is  it  necessary 
to  get  roots  nearly’  a yard  long  and  of  great 
thickness,  merely  to  cut  away  when  being  pre- 
pared for  the  table  ? For  the  exhibition  it  may 
bo  necessary,  not  otherwise. 

Of  late  years  I have  paid  more  attention  to 
quality  in  vegetables,  and  find  that  the  quality 

is  obtained  from  medium-sized  roots.  Quick  advance  on  an  existing  varieties,  ana  cai 
growth  and  housing  of  the  orop  are  important,  [ scarcely  fail  to  be  extensively  grown  in  the  nea 
^nd  this  root  being  perfectly  hardy  soon  loses  fqturei— 'B.  C.  R; 


JUDGING  TOMATOES. 

In  respect  to  judging  Tomatoes,  I should  like  to 
ask  why  the  fruit  is  not  cut  when  the  competi- 
tion is  very  close  ? I think  judges  give  too  much 
preference  to  size  at  the  exhibitions,  for  the 
monster  kinds  are  very  coarse  and  pithy.  C. 

Tomatoes  successfully  grown.— See- 
ing how  badly  Tomatoes  have  done  with  some 
of  your  readers,  I may  say  I have  had  a splendid 
crop  this  year  out  of  a house,  span-roofed, 
25  feet  by  9 feet,  heated  with  two  rows  of  4-inch 
pipes.  I grew  the  plants  on  plates  on  a stage, 
with  about  4 peck  of  soil  to  each.  I had  air  on 
all  night  and  day,  with  heat  going  regularly, 
and  I gathered  54  lb.  in  twenty-one  days,  the 
variety  being  a good  type  of  Hackwood  Park.  I 
grew  them  on  the  single-stem  system,  remov- 
ing all  side-shoots  ofif.  My  plan  is  to  sow  seed 
early  in  January,  and  keep  the  seedlings  growing 
on.  I pot  off  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle 
— say,  about  inches  long — in  60  pots,  and 
never  let  them  get  pot-bound.  When  about 
9 inches  in  height  I put  them  out  on  where  they 
have  to  grow.  The  compost  I use,  both  for 
potting  and  bedding  out,  is  garden  soil,  leaf- 
mould,  and  rotten  manure,  with  a little  bone- 
meal  and  a dash  of  guano.  I feed  once  a day 
with  liquid-manure.  I cut  my  first  fruit  on 
June  20th,  and  kept  on  cutting  till  well  into 
October,  and  I had  no  disease  amongst  them. 
The  fruit  cracked  a little,  but  I put  that  down 
to  the  soil  being  dry  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
day.  This  is  my  third  season  of  growing  Toma- 
toes, and  I grow  nothing  else  in  this  house  but 
a Marechal  Niel  Rose,  trained  to  the  top,  and  it 
has  done  blooming  about  the  middle  of  April. 
It  therefore  does  not  interfere  with  the  Toma- 
toes.— G.  A.  Ashworth,  Biiry. 

1399.  — Tomato  Ifleld  Gem.  — Mr. 
Weguelin  is  in  error  as  regards  the  parentage 
of  this  Tomato.  I have  it  from  the  raiser,  Mr 
Ravenscroft  himself,  that  it  is  a hybrid  between 
Conference  (which  in  foliage  and  close  habit  it 
somewhat  resembles)  and  a large  American 
varietj\  Though  the  season  has  been  a bad  one, 
owing  to  the  abnormal  quantity  of  rain  and  the 
absence  of  sunshine,  I can  thoroughly  endorse 
my  last  season’s  notes  on  the  variety  in  ques- 
tion, and  will  only  add  that,  apart  from  its  other 
good  qualities,  the  flavour,  when  well  grown,  is 
so  superior  that  it  is  bound  to  rank  high  as  a 
variety  for  salad  or  dessert. — P.  F.  Le  Sueur, 
Grand  Vale,  Jersey. 

In  reference  to  the  reply  to  this  question 

Gardening  for  Nov.  17th,  I beg  to  state 
(with  apologies  to  Mr.  Weguelin)  that  the 
above  Tomato  is  the  result  of  a cross  between 
Conference  and  an  American  variety — Empress, 

I believe.  Coleman’s  Dwarf  was  certainly  not 
one  of  the  parents,  as  the  plants  of  this  variety 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Weguelin  never  made  much 
growth,  and  did  not  produce  any  fruit,  or 
flowers  either,  as  far  as  I remember.  Ifleld 
Gem  has  already  been  so  highly  spoken  of  by 
experienced  growers  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  me  to  ga}'  more  than  that,  judging  from  the 
numerous  testimonials  as  to  its  excellence  in  all 
points  that  have  reached  me  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  it  appears  to  bo  a decided 
advance  on  all  existing  varieties,  and  can 
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CLEMATIS  MONTANA. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a 
lovely  mass  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Clematises,  C.  montana,  over  a house-front.  It 
is  also  popular,  as  one  often  sees  good  examples 
in  both  suburbs  of  large  towns  and  the  country. 
The  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white,  inches  to 
2 inches,  or  even  3 inches,  wide  in  the  variety 
grandiflora,  and  look  much  like  those  of  the 
beautiful  Anemone  sylvestris.  C.  montana 
blooms  in  the  spring  and  beginning  of  summer, 
and  is  very  hardy  and  vigorous.  It  was  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1831  from  temperate 
Himalaya,  Sikkim,  &c. , where  it  grows  at 
6,000  feet  to  10,000  feet  elevation. 


The  ArabiS. — Whilst  the  common  Arabis 
albida  will  always  be  found  in  cottage  gardens 
and  in  market  gardens  where  propagated  in 
immense  quantities  every  autumn,  it  will  long 
also  find  a place  in  ordinary  gardens,  not  only  as 


Another  of  its  features  is  the  additional  row  of 
spikes  upon  the  underside  of  the  midrib,  these 
being  set  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  tie  up  its  leaves  if  that 
has  to  be  done. — H.  G. 


ORCHIDS. 

CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA. 

I HAVE  been  asked  by  several  correspondents 
lately  for  a few  notes  on  this  beautiful  and 
popular  Orchid,  and  I think  the  following  will 
be  found  to  answer  all  the  questions.  Possibly 
Coelogyne  cristata  is  the  most  easily  grown  of 
all  Orchids,  for,  providing  it  has  certain  require- 
ments, it  cannot  fail  to  succeed  well.  For  this 
species  large  shallow  pans  or  baskets  are  most 
suitable,  the  former  preferred.  These  must  be 
well  drained,  for  it  requires  an  abundance  of 
water  whilst  making  its  growth,  and,  as  it  is 


moist,  with  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots.  After 
the  bulbs  are  finished  they  should  be  removed 
to  a slightly  warmer  temperature,  such  asthecool 
end  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and  the  water  supply 
slightly  reduced,  for  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
first-mentioned  position  the  young  flower-spikes 
are  apt  to  damp  and  turn  black.  A succession 
of  flowers  can  be  easily  maintained  by  taking 
the  plants  a few  at  a time  into  a warmer 
house  as  soon  as  the  flower-spikes  appear, 
and  increase  the  water  supply  at  the  same 
time,  which  will  assist  to  induce  the 
plants  to  bloom  earlier.  After  the  flowering 
season  is  past  the  new  growths  will  soon  com- 
mence to  appear,  when  they  should  again  be 
treated  as  above  mentioned.  The  typical  form 
has  flowers  which  measure  upwards  of  4 inches 
across,  with  the  petals  broader  than  the  sepals 
and  of  the  purest  white.  The  lip,  which  is 
large,  is  also  white,  and  has  a large  blotch  cf 
orange-yellow  on  the  disc.  The  flowers  are 
borne  four  or  five  together  upon  a drooping 


Our  Readkrs’  Illustrations  : Clematis  over  a house.  Enijraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Miss  Kershaw,  Hayes  Bank, 

Great  Malvern. 


an  early  border  flower,  but  also  for  growing  on 
rockwork.  For  flowering  the  green  form  is 
much  better  than  the  silver-leaved  or  variegated 
variety,  though  that  too  grows  strong  and 
flowers  freely.  If  needed  for  its  leafage,  then 
the  flowers  should  be  gathered  ; but  for  edgings, 
and  especially  for  its  foliage,  none  is  better 
than  the  close,  compact,  and  almost  rosette-like 
golden  variegated  lucida  variegata,  though 
sometimes  called  mollis  variegata.  This  should 
not  be  allowed  to  bloom — indeed,  does  not  do  so 
much.  The  plants  should  be  lifted  and  be 
replanted,  both  to  have  them  very  evenly  placed 
and  to  increase  the  stock  every  October.  The 
variety  does  not  increase  fast,  but  in  a few  years 
a very  fine  stock  of  plants  may  be  secured. 
Once  obtained  it  will  be  hard  to  lose  if  ordinary 
care  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  safe. — A. 
Pandanus  javanicus  variegatus.— 

Until  the  advent  of  P.  Veitchithis  was  the  only 
variegated  form  that  was  grown.  It  is  still  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  As  a table  plant  it  is  not  so 
good  as  P,  Veitehi,.but  as  a vase  plant  in  larger 
sizes  it  is  a worthy  oornpanion  to  that  variety, 


not  advantageous  to  repot  these  plants  often,  the 
material  must  be  kept  as  sweet  as  possible. 
This  should  consist  of  good  peat -fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the  plants  raised  upon  a 
cone-like  mound  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  The 
first  season  after  repotting  this  species  seldom 
flowers,  therefore,  unless  a number  of  young 
plants  are  required — which  is  effected  by  divid- 
ing them— it  is  not  advisable  to  do  this  more 
often  than  is  actually  necessary.  After  the  plants 
are  established  they  bloom  very  freely,  even  as 
small  plants  or  large  specimens,  and  the  pure 
white  flowers  prove  useful  for  many  purposes. 
This  species  is  a native  of  Northern  India,  and 
it  is  over  fifty  years  since  it  first  flowered  in  this 
country,  from  which  time  it  has  always  found 
much  favour  with  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Since  then, 
however,  it  has  been  imported  in  large  numbers, 
until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
kinds  we  have.  I have  always  found  these 
plants  to  grow  more  strongly  and  produce  better 
blooms  when  grown  at  the  warm  end  of  the 
Odontoglossum-house  than  when  subjected  to 
more  heat,  the  atmosphere  being  kept  nice  and 


raceme,  and  if  not  spotted  with  water  will  last 
some  time  in  full  beauty.  There  are  also  a few 
varieties  which  have  appeared,  and  all  are 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

C.  CRISTATA  ALBA,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
C.  c.  hololeuca,  is  identical  with  the  above, 
except  that  the  lip  is  also  pure  white,  and  is 
possibly  the  purest  white  Orchid  known,  not 
having  the  faintest  trace  of  any  tint  whatever. 
It  is  somewhat  rarer  than  the  type  and,  conse- 
quently, more  expensive. 

C.  c.  Lemoniana  is  a variety  that  usually 
blooms  later  in  the  season  and  differs  only  in 
having  a pale  lemon- coloured  blotch  on  the  lip 
instead  of  orange. 

C.  c.  M.vxiMA  is  a fine  form  of  the  type,  with 
the  individual  flowers  much  larger,  and  all  the 
segments  broader.  It  also  produces  more  blooms 
upon  a raceme  and  is  superior  in  all  respects. 

C.  c.  Trentham  variety  is  also  a fine  form 
very  much  resembling  the  last-named.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  of  good  substance,  and 
usuaUy  produced  later  in  the  season  than  those 
of  any  of  the  others,  Matt.  Bramble, 
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CATTLEYA  BOWRINGIANA. 
CattIjEYAS  are  undoubtedly  the  most  gorgeous 
flowers  in  the  whole  Orchid  family,  and  although 

0.  Bowringianacannotcompare  with  many  species 

in  size,  yet  its  colour  is  very  rich.  It  is  one  of 
the  brightest  coloured  species  we  have  under 
cultivation,  and  its  blooms  appear  as  many  as  a 
dozen  upon  a single  spike.  At  the  present  time 
this  kind  should  be  in  every  collection  where 
Cattleyas  of  the  labiata  section  are  grown,  for  it 
enjoys  similar  treatment  to  that  class,  with 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  whilst  in  active 
growth.  This  plant  has  only  been  introduced 
from  Central  America  during  the  last  ten  years, 
haying  been  first  sent  to  this  country  from 
British  Honduras  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
but  since  that  time  many  importations  have 
arrived.  Unlike  many  members  of  this  genus  ; 
the  flowers  do  not  vary  much  in  either  size  or 
markings,  and  in  only  very  rare  instances  in  the 
shade  of  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a bright  rosy-purple,  the  lip  being  of  a much 
deeper  purple,  with  a maroon  band  in  front  of  a 
clear  white  throat.  The  individual  bloom 
appears  on  erect  racemes,  which  are  produced 
from  the  summit  of  the  bulbs.  These  are 
swollen  at  the  base,  but  in  other  respects 
similar  to  those  of  C.  Skinneri ; but  it  is  a much 
better  and  more  vigorous  grower  than  that 
species,  and  flowers  at  a time  of  year  when 
the  flowers  are  more  useful. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


THE  BIRD’S-BILL  ORCHID  (ONCIDIUM 
ORNITHORHYNCHUM). 

An  exceedingly  pretty  and  free-flowering 
species,  similar  to  the  charming  0.  incurvum, 
and  under  which  name  I have  received  a spike 
from  “ Mr.  Hammond.”  The  specific  name 
denotes  “ the  beak  of  a bird,”  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  anther,  and  it  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  “Bird’s-bill  Oncidium  ;”  but  there  are 
several  species  in  this  family  that  are  of  similar 
character.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Mexico, 
where  it  grows  at  considerable  elevation,  and 
consequently  enjoys  cool  treatment  under  culti- 
vation. Anyone  having  a small  collection  of 
Orchids  cannot  fail  to  grow  this  plant  well.  It 
succeeds  in  either  baskets  or  pots,  but  as  the 
long  flower-stems  are  very  pendulous,  if  grown 
in  the  latter,  they  require  thin  sticks  to  support 
them.  This  species  is  a great  favourite  with  all 
growers  of  Orchids,  as  the  blooms  are  produced 
during  the  present  dull  season  and  through  the 
winter  months.  By  the  large  quantity  which 
may  be  grown  on  a single  specimen  it  is  very 
useful  for  cutting.  As  an  instance  of  this  I may 
mention  a plant  I recently  saw  in  a well-known 
amateur’s  collection  at  Camberwell,  which  was 
the  more  valuable  through  being  the  pure  white 
variety.  This  plant  had  seventeen  spikes  quite 
2 feet  in  length,  and  carried  several  hundreds  of 
white  blooms,  naturally  making  a most  beauti- 
ful object.  The  typical  form  has  rosy-lilac 
coloured  blooms,  individually  measuring  about 
f inch  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  undulated, 
and  the  lip  of  a darker  shade,  and  ornamented 
with  a few  yellow  lines  on  the  crest.  The 
flowers  are  sweetly-scented. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


LSBlia,  Rlbida,.  — This  is  a pretty  and 
sweetly-scented  plant,  producing  its  long  spikes 
of  several  flowers  from  November  to  January, 
which  certainly  adds  to  its  value.  The  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  about  2 inches  in  diameter, 
with  white  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  often 
tinted  more  or  less  with  pale  rose,  the  lip 
varying  in  colour  from  light  pink  to  rich  rose, 
and  having  three  raised  yellow  lines  on  the  crest. 
There  are  several  varieties,  the  most  distinct, 
however,  being  L.  albida  sulphurea,  with  the 
flowers  entirely  of  a sulphur-yellow.  This  latter 
is  only  found  very  sparingly,  and  is,  therefore, 
very  rare.  The  typical  form  has  been  known  in 
our  gardens  for  over  half  a century.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  and  should  be  grown  upon  a 
block  of  wood  with  some  Sphagnum  Moss  in  a 
cool-house. — Matt.  Bramble. 


“Tlie  Wild  Garden:  0)\  the  Naturalisation  and 
Natwal  Groupincf  of  Hardy  Exotic  Plants,  with  a chapter  on 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CACTI. 

So  much  interest  is  taken  in  the  Cacti  by  many 
amateurs  that  we  give  a few  notes  on  the  family. 
No  plants  are  more  simple  to  manage  or  give 
less  trouble  than  Cacti,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a set  off  against  the  too  short  time  during 
which  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  their  wonder- 
ful beauty  ; yet  the  flowers  of  some  species  are 
more  lasting  than  others,  and  continue  to  open 
in  succession,  which  prolongs  the  season  of  their 
blooming. 

Cacti  may  be  roughly  divided  by  the  un- 
scientific into  three  distinct  groups  : — the  Torch 
Thistle  (Cereus  and  Phyllocactus),  the  Melon 
Thistle  (Echinocactus  and  Mammillaria),  and 
the  Indian  Fig  (Opuntia).  There  are,  perhaps, 
no  better  names  than  these  old-fashioned  ones 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished.  The 
Melon  Thistle  section  (see  illustration)  fre- 
quently receives  the  quaint  title  of  “ Bachelor’s 
Pillow,”  by  which  it  is  well-known  in  country 
places,  at  any  rate  in  the  West  of  England. 

One  of  the  best  known  is  Cereus  speciosissimus, 
which  has  stiff,  upright  stems,  usually  thickly 
beset  with  strong  spines.  Its  large  deep  scarlet 
flowers  shade  off  towards  the  centre  into  a 
metallic  violet  glow,  difficult  to  describe  in 
words,  and  yet  more  so  to  portray  in  colour.  In 
spite  of  its  truly  gorgeous  flowers,  this  most 
beautiful  Cereus  has  its  drawbacks,  being  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  of  plants  to  handle,  and 
also  taking  up  more  room  than  others,  since  its 
rigid  spiny  stems  will  grow  to  a great  height 
and  branch  out  in  all  directions.  The  best 
position  for  this  species  is  against  the  wall  of  a 
lean  to  greenhouse,  where  it  may  be  left  alone, 
but  as  it  is  seldom  that  so  good  a place  can  be 
spared  for  it,  it  is  more  often  grown  in  a pot,  and, 
with  right  management,  very  good  specimens 
may  be  thus  obtained.  Another  nearly  allied 
scarlet  flowering  species  is  C.  coccinea,  which  is 
also  very  beautiful  and  not  quite  so  sturdy  in  its 
habit  of  growth.  These  are  both  true  Cereuses, 
having  the  angular  stems  of  the  species. 
Another  ally  is  the  old  night-flowering  Cactus 
(Cereus  grandiflorus),  now  so  seldom  seen,  but 
which  in  former  days  was  thought  worthy  of 
having  supper  parties  given  in  its  honour,  to 
which  the  guests  were  especially  bidden  in  order 
that  they  might  enjoy  its  short-lived  glory. 
This  Cereus,  to  be  well  and  effectively  grown, 
should  be  accommodated  with  plenty  of  room, 
requiring  much  the  same  position  as,  and  even 
morespacethan,  C.  speciosissimus — viz. , the  back 
wall  of  a greenhouse.  There  are  two  night- 
flowering species  of  Torch  Thistle  whicli  anyone 


Echinocactus  Cumingi. 


may  grow  successfully  in  asunny  window,  and  are 
both  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  of 
these  is  Phyllocactus  crenatus,  a flat-stemmed 
species  with  somewhat  globular  or  incurved 
ereamy-white  flowers,  which  open  at  7 o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  last  nearly  three  days.  The 
other,  Phyllocactus  grandis,  is  still  more  beauti- 
ful. Its  flat  stems  are  round  at  the  base  and  its 
magnificent  flowers  are  produced  low  down  upon 
the  bases  of  its  very  fleshy  stems.  The  buds  are 
dark  red  until  almost  ready  to  open,  but  as  they 
expand,  the  outer  rows  of  sepals  and  petals  shade 
off  through  brown  and  yellow  tints  to  a creamy- 
white.  Unlike  those  of  P.  crenatus,  the  flowers 
open  wide  and  flat,  and  measure  quite  as  much 
as  8 inches  across,  remaining  in  beauty  for 


nearly  three  days,  in  which  respect  it  is  a more 
valuable  plant  than  C.  grandiflorus,  whose 
flowers  close  in  a single  night.  This  species 
blooms  in  a small  state,  and  its  flowers  open  in 
succession,  though  several  are  frequently  in  per- 
fection at  the  same  time.  It  is  so  well  worth 
growing  that  no  good  greenhouse  should  be 
without  it,  yet  it  is  equally  suitable  for  a 
window. 

Amongst  the  flat-stemmed  species  arc  two 
well-known  old  plants— Phyllocactus  Acker- 
manni  and  P.  speciosus — which  are  met  with 
more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  any  other. 
They  are  both  scarlet-flowered,  with  a decided 
tinge  of  orange,  and  so  lack  the  exceeding  rich- 
ness of  colour  which  we  find  in  C.  speciosissimus. 
A different  looking  plant,  but  perhaps  one  of  the 
more  commonly  to  be  met  with  than  any  other 
of  its  tribe,  is  a Creeping  Cereus  of  Peru  (0. 
flagelliformis),  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
Whipcord  Cactus.  This  species  is  interesting 
from  having  been  the  first  of  its  kind  introduced 
into  England.  Its  very  distinct  appearance  and 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers  make  it  a desirable 
plant.  Its  pendulous  stems  are  best  suited  to 
a hanging-pot  or  basket,  and  it  lasts  in  beauty 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  especially  when  care  is 
taken  to  remove  withered  flowers.  All  the 
above  named,  and  many  other  species,  are 
worthy  of  a place  in  the  choicest  collection  of 
plants,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  so  readily 
grown  as  to  be  within  the  capabilities  of  any 
good  window  gardener. 

Propagation. — Cacti  are  easily  raised  from 
cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  in  May.  These 
should  be  laid  by  on  a shelf  in  full  sun  for  a 
fortnight,  or  longer  if  convenient,  to  dry  before 
they  are  potted.  By  that  time  they  will  gener- 
ally begin  to  put  out  roots,  which  is  the  best 
sign  that  they  are  ready  for  potting,  after  which 
operation  they  should  be  watered  very  spar- 
ingly, until  it  is  evident  that  growth  has  fairly 
begun.  It  is  much  safer  to  give  too  little  water 
than  too  much.  With  established  plants, 
judicious  watering  is  no  less  important,  for  if 
their  tissues  become  overcharged  with  moisture, 
decay  inevitably  results.  The  greater  number 
of  Cacti  require  no  water  whatever  from  October 
to  March  during  which  period  they  are  naturally 
at  rest.  Upon  this  depends,  in  great  measure, 
successful  blooming  during  the  following  season. 
Some  of  the  Phyllocacti  which  are  early 
bloomers  may  have  a little  water  once  a month 
during  the  winter,  but  even  these  are  none  the 
worse  for  looking  a little  shrivelled  and  brown, 
and  soon  recover  this  apparently  hard  treat- 
ment. It  is  best  at  all  times,  and  for  all  plants 
to  use  water  with  the  chill  off,  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  all  succulent  plants  which 
luxuriate  in  hot  water.  It  is  a common  saying 
that  boiling  water  should  be  given  to  Cacti,  but 
the  right  temperature  may  easily  bo  tested  by 
being  able  to  bear  the  hand  in  it  with  comfort. 
Water  at  a greater  heat  than  this  should  not  bo 
used. 

( To  he  confimied. ) 


Lachenalias  in  pots.  — How  useful 
Lachenalias  are,  yet  of  late  years  they  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  disrepute,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  comparative  few  that  are  now  met  with. 
They  require  to  be  potted  in  good  rich  material 
and  grown  on  all  winter  in  a cool  greenhouse 
temperature  well  up  to  the  roof  glass.  The 
least  coddling  causes  the  foliage  to  become 
drawn  and  flabby,  and  the  flower  spikes  corres- 
pondingly poor.  Two  parts  good  holding  loam 
and  one  part  thoroughly  decayed  manure  suit 
them  well.  Weak  liquid-manure  may  also  be 
given  three  times  a week  with  advantage  when 
the  bloom  spikes  are  developing  in  the  spring. 
For  arranging  in  baskets  with  Cyclamens, 
Primulas,  and  small  Ferns  they  are  most  useful. 
Some  gardeners  grow  them  in  ornamental  wire 
baskets  in  a compost  of  loam.  Moss,  and  manure. 
The  young  plants  are  pricked  into  the  top, 
bottom,  and  sides  of  the  basket,  which  is  then 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, and  regularly  watered  throughout  the 
winter.  In  March  and  April  their  graceful 
mottled  foliage  and  golden  flower-spikes  form  a 
pleasing  contrast  and  are  very  elegant.  After 
flowering,  the  plants  should  be  placed  out-of- 
doors  at  the  base  of  a wall  where  only  a small 
amount  of  sunshine  reaches  them,  and  be  allowed 
to  take  care  of  themselves  until  September,  and 
when  half  an  inch  of  new  growth  has  been  made 
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they  should  be  shaken  out,  the  flowering  bulbs 
separated  from  the  small  new  off-shoots  and 
repotted.  When  the  plants  are  left  in  the  same 
pots  two  years  in  succession  both  foliage  and 
flowers  will  be  meagre.  Of  the  varieties  in 
cultivation,  tricolor  and  Nelsoni  are,  I consider, 
the  two  most  useful  for  pot  culture.  — J.  C. 


FRUIT. 

LITTLE  KNOWN  AND  INTERESTING 
PLUMS. 

A “Reader  of  GARDE^'ING  ” asks  us  for  infor- 
mation about  a few  of  the  more  interesting,  but 
little  known,  Plums.  We  herewith  give  a few 


The  Kelsey  I’Unn. 


notes  on  them,  but  they  arc  rare,  and  except 
for  the  Kelsey  Plum,  are  not  probably  obtain- 
able in  England.  A remarkable  novelty  is  the 

Ogdek  Plum,  which  was  introduced  from  Japan 
in  1889,  by  Messrs.  Transon  freres,  the  French 
nurserymen  at  Orleans.  The  fruit  is  good,  resem- 
bling that  of  a large  Mirabelle  Plum  very  much 
in  shape  and  appearance,  and  is  naturally  a sort 
of  Damson,  but  one  that  possesses  a quality  of 
its  own.  It  will  probably  be  a good  kind  for 
market,  and  besides  having  an  agreeable  flavour, 
the  firmness  of  its  flesh  is  a gain  when  sending 
a long  distance.  The  fruit  ripens  during  the 
first  and  second  weeks  in  August.  Another 
new  Japanese  Plum  is  the 

Satsuma  Plum,  which  is  described  as  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  amongst  the 
series  of  exotic  Plums  recently  introduced,  being 
distinguished  not  only  by  its  extremely  great 
productiv'eness,  but  also  and  especially  by  the 
dark  red  or  blackish  colour  of  the  flesh  of  its 
fruit,  a characteristic  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
Plum  family.  The 

Kelsey  Plum  is  another  kind  from  Japan,  of 
which  much  has  been  written.  It  has  a great 
reputation  as  a very  free  bearer,  commencing  to 
bear  fruit  the  second  or  third  year  after  grafting, 
and  very  often  shows  some  flowers  the  same 
year.  The  fruit  attains  a very  large  sii;e,  some- 
times being  nearly  9 inches  in  circumference. 
It  is  also  very  pleasing  in  appearance,  being  of  a 
lively  yellow,  tinged  wiih  deep. red  on  the  side 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  flesh  is  melting,  very 
juicy,  and  of  good  quality,  The  Kelsey  Plum 
is  largely  and  successfully  cultivated  in  CalL 
fornia,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  some  of 
our  fruitigrowor«  al«o  should  not  give  it  a trial. 


APPLES  FOR  AMATEURS. 

At  this  season  those  with  small  gardens  are 
inclined  to  try  a new  fruit,  and  my  advice  is 
that  it  is  wise  to  remove  old  worn-out  bushes, 
often  much  cankered,  and  to  replace  with  really 
good  kinds.  Amateurs,  as  a rule,  leave  their 
trees  too  much  alone,  as  if  more  food  were  given 
when  the  fruits  are  sw'elling,  and  heavy  crops 
thinned,  better  results  would  accrue.  Of  late 
years  I have  given  more  attention  to  Apples, 
and  no  branch  of  gardening  has  given  more 
pleasure  and  proved  so  profitable.  My  soil  is  a 
thin  light  one  on  gravel,  and  not  at  all  suitable 
for  fruit ; but  the  secret  of  success  is  to  keep 
the  roots  near  the  surface  at  planting  and 
during  growth.  This  is  done  by  mulching  the 
surface  in  spring,  the  mulch  providing  food  and 
preventing  drought.  When  planting  we  obtain 
heavy  loam  from  another  place,  and  this  is 
incorporated  with  the  top  soil  and  well  mixed 
together.  Another  important  point  in  planting 
Apple-trees  in  unsuitable  soil  is  early  and  firm 
planting.  November,  or  as  soon  in  December  as 
possible,  is  the  best  time,  giving  the  surface  a 
mulch  with  litter  after  planting— that  is,  short 
manure,  as  this  protects  the  roots  when  near 
I he  surface.  Little  pruning  is  attempted  the 
first  season,  merely  shortening  long  shoots  in 
April  when  they  are  breaking  into  leaf.  Many 
allow  young  trees  to  grow  too  thickly.  From  the 
lime  the  roots  get  hold  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
heads  open  and  plenty  of  space  between  the 
trees.  Thick  trees  mean  small  fruits,  and  by 
stopping  useless  shoots  during  the  growing 
season  and  cutting  out  any  useless  wood  in 
August  there  will  be  little  to  prune  at  this  date, 
and  the  trees  will  be  a mass  of  fruiting  wood. 
A few  words  as  to 

Varieties,  and  here  I would  advise  the  ama- 
teur not  to  grow  too  many ; also  to  purchase 
small  trees  in  preference  to  large  ones.  Those 
with  a clean,  smooth  bark  and  free  shoots — that 
is,  of  this  season’s  growth — being  the  best.  Small 
trees  take  more  readily  to  averse  soils,  are 
cheaper  and  best  in  bush  form,  those  with  a 
short  leg  or  stem  being  the  more  profitable.  In 
planting,  never  plant  where  old  trees  have 
grown,  but  give  a new  site,  deeply  dug,  and 
avoid  manures  unless  the  soil  be  very  poor  ; 
give  good  loam  if  possible,  and  manure  on  the 
surface.  Manure  in  the  soil  makes  strong  roots, 
gross  wood,  and  few  fruits  ; it  is  best  to  feed 
from  the  surface.  Treated  thus,  the  trees  will 
produce  a mass  of  fruiting-spurs  and  be  a plea- 
sure to  look  upon.  For  dessert  I woaild  advise 
about  six  really  good  kinds,  such  as  King  of 
Pippins,  a sure  bearer.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh. 
Fearns’  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  Baumann’s  Red  Winter  Reinette. 
These  grow  well  in  most  soils  ; the  two  latter 
are  good  cookers.  For  cooking,  select  Lord 
Grosvenor,  New  Hawthornden,  Golden  Spire  or 
Noble,  B’smarck,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  and  Alfriston  or  one  of  the  free- 
growing  Beaufins,  such  as  Norfolk  or  Northern 
Greening.  W.  S. 


Pear  Josephine  de  Malines  is  probably 
the  best  of  all  the  really  late-keeping  Pears,  for 
it  succeeds  splendidly  as  an  open  bush  tree,  and 
produces  grand  crops  of  fine  even  sized  fruit, 
quite  large  enough  for  ordinary  dessert  purposes, 
and  they  never  fail  to  ripen,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  many  late  keeping  Pears.  It  is 
fit  for  dessert  in  December,  along  with  that  best 
flavoured  of  all  Pears,  Winter  Nelis ; but  it  is 
far  more  profitable  than  that  variety.— 
J.  G. , Hants. 

Planting  Black  Currants.— I shall  be 
glad  to  know  wbat  are  the  best  varieties  of 
Black  Currants  for  a moderately  light  soil  on 
the  side  of  a hill  facing  due  south  ? I am  told 
that  many  people  in  the  district  (near  Exeter) 
have  cleared  their  gardens  of  Black  Currants  on 
account  of  their  being  a most  uncertain  and  un- 
satisfactory crop.  Is  this  a general  fault,  or 
can  it  be  remedied  ? Any  advice  as  to  culture 
will  be  thankfully  received. — R.  Hamblv. 

These  fruits  rarely  failed  when  I lived  in 
the  district  named  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  more  attention  in  pruning,  many 
persons  who  do  not  understand  the  growth  of 
the  Bl&ok  Currant  prune  the  fruiting  wood. 
Op  euch  §ojls  piofe  food  is  necessary  as  the 
trees  are  grogs  feeders  and  require  plenty  of 
rich  eurfdo©  foods,  euch  as  mulching  tiuth 


decayed  manure.  Pruning  also  is  important. 
I always  summer  prune,  leaving  little  to  do, 
except  thinning  out  useless  shoots,  as  hard  cut- 
ting back  is  not  wise.  What  few  fruit-buds  are 
left  the  birds  clear,  and  there  is  no  crop.  You 
need  not  fear  failure  if  you  give  good  cultivation. 
Well  dig  the  ground  at  the  start,  digging  deeply 
and  giving  the  roots  a good  depth  of  soil. 
Plant  strongyoung  trees,  and  manure  as  advised. 
The  following  are  the  best  varieties  ; Black 
Naples,  a large  fruit  but  good  for  late  use  ; 
Carter’s  Champion,  one  of  the  best,  a very  fine 
berry  and  prolific  ; Black  Baldwin,  a very  sweet 
fruit,  much  grown  in  Kent  for  market  ; and 
Lee’s  Prolific,  a large  berry  and  bunch,  and  a 
good  cropper. — W.  S. 

1429.— Morello  Cherries  for  profit.— I should 
like  to  say  I find  that  the  most  profitable  Iruit  of  this 
Cherry  comes  from,  a north  wall.  I gathered  nearlv 
200  lb.  from  eight  trees  last  season,  having  very  little 
ditficulty  in  disposing  of  them  all  locally  at  6d.  per  lb. — 
P.  B.,  Canterbury. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

BEGONIA  SEMPERFLORENS. 

Few  indoor  or  summer  garden  flowers  are  more 
useful  to  the  amateur  than  the  many  varieties  of 
B.  semperflorens,  which  have  lately  been  much 
used  in  the  parks  and  gardens  during  the 
summer  months.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  very 
poor  in  colour,  dull  crimson  flowers  against  dingy 
leafage,  but  others  are  not,  light  green  foliage 
and  pretty  pink  and  white  flowers.  Even  when 
the  plants  have  been  flowering  in  the  open 
during  the  summer  they  can  be  lifted  and  potted 
for  the  greenhouse  in  fairly  light  soil,  and  will 
go  on  flowering  for  some  weeks.  The  plants  are 
quite  tufted,  so  to  say,  in  habit,  and  very  free. 
These  are  far  more  easily  grown  than  the 
tuberous-rooted  section. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat  in  late 
January  or  early  February.  Sow  thinly  in 
shallow  pans  for  preference,  and  keep  the  soil 
moderately  moist.  When  the  seedlings  appear, 
and  are  of  sufficient  size  to  handle  with  comfort, 
prick  them  out,  and  keep  in  a warm  green- 
house, transferring  them  gradually  to  pots  in  the 
usual  way,  until  they  reach  48  or  5-inch  pots. 
Those  for  planting  out  must  be  especially  well 
hardened,  and  put  them  out  w’hen  all  fear  of 
frost  is  over.  But  it  is  for  winter-flowering  in 
the  greenhouse,  or  in  the  window,  that  these 
plants  are  now  particularly  referred  to.  They  w ill 
remain  in  beauty  some  time  in  an  ordinary  room, 
if  not  lighted  with  gas. 


PLANTS  FOR  A HOSPITAL  WARD. 
There  are  many  plants  which  might  do  well 
in  this  position,  supposing  that  gas  be  not 
burned  in  the  ward.  Even  in  this  case  there 
are  a few  sturdy  things  with  thick  hard  leaves 


A good  window  Begonia — Begonia  semperflorens. 


which  will  live  here,  such  as  Aspidistra  lurida 
variegata  (the  Parlour  Palm),  with  its  fing 
foliage,  or  such  a Palm  as  Latania  horbonioa  op 
Seafopthia  elegans  ; the  Fan  Palms,  too  (Cham.'e, 
rops  elata  and  C.  humilis),  are  very  brave  in  this 
way,  as  isalso  Phqrnix  dactylifgra(theDatePg;lffi) 
and  Corypha  australis  (the  Cabbage  Palm). 

K'CVm  E!A?T!V:)  (the  India  rtibber-piaiit)  Ig  a 
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handsome  thing,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the 
new  leaves  unfold  at  the  top,  each  one  done  up 
in  a paperdike  envelope,  which  drops  off  when 
it  has  done  its  work,  like  a curl-paper.  This  is 
an  easy  plant  to  attend  to,  for  its  broad  leaves 
only  need  to  be  kept  very  blight  and  clean  ; it 
likes  to  be  indulged  with  a little  warm  milk  and 
water  sometimes  for  sponging  these,  as  this 
gives  them  a fine  gloss. 

Another  excellent  plant  for  a hospital  (unless 
the  position  it  stands  in  be  near  the  fire)  is 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  with  its  health-giving 
influences,  and  the  refreshing  scent  of  its  leaves. 
A good-sized  plant  of  this  Eucalyptus  will  stand 
well  if  kept  cool  enough  ; it  is  nearly  hardy, 
and  does  not  like  much  dry  heat,  which  makes 
its  leaves  curl  up.  It  needs  a great  deal  of 
water,  enough  to  run  through  its  pot  whenever 
the  surface  is  fairly  dry,  and  is  all  the  better  for 
a mulch  (or  layer)  of  fresh  moist  Moss  over  the 
soil  in  the  pot.  All  these  foliage  plants  depend 
very  much  for  their  health  (like  people)  on 
having  their  pores  kept  thoroughly  clean,  and  as 
they  are  situated  on  the  leaves  (which  also  do 
duty  as  the  lungs  of  the  plant),  they  need  to  be 
sponged  free  of  dust  when  this  accumulates  on 
them.  Supposing,  however,  that  gas  be  not 
burned  in  the  ward,  a bright  pink  Primula 
sinensis  is  a very  fresh  and  lovely  little  thing, 
bringing  the  refreshing  Primrose  scent  of  the 
woods  to  cheer  the  invalids.  This  will  do  best 
if  kept  near  the  glass  of  a sunny  window,  where  it 
will  continue  to  open  fresh  buds  throughout 
the  winter.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a pink 
and  white  Cyclamen,  which  grows  well  in  a 
window,  especially  if  surrounded  by  a little 
damp  Moss  to  moisten  the  air  slightly.  The 
reverse  parts  of  its  leaves  should  be  kept  free 
from  green-fly,  or  rather  blight,  by  sponging, 
and  it  must  never  be  allowed  to  want  for  water. 
Bulbs,  such  as  Van  Thol  and  later  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  and  Jonquils,  can  be  grown  in  this 
way  (without  gas),  and  the  pretty  Chinese 
Sacred  Lily  (Narcissus  Tazetta)  would  grow 
quickly  in  water,  placing  two  or  three  bulbs  in 
a rather  shallow  bowl,  half  covered  with  water, 
and  kept  in  place  by  sand  or  small  stones. 

If  “ R.  James”  needs  more  information, 
and  will  give  all  particulars  as  to  gas,  aspect, 
&c. , it  will  be  afforded  with  pleasure,  for  flowers 
are  delightful  pets  for  invalids,  and  help  to  give 
back  the  needed  health  by  their  cheering 
influences.  I.  L.  R. 


Preesias. — Will  some  reader  kindly  tell  me 
something  about  their  cultivation — when  to  use 
heat,  how  to  keep  them  from  getting  too  tall, 
and  what  nourishment  and  amount  of  water 
they  should  get  ? I put  down  some  last  August, 
aud  they  range  from  about  7 inches  to  10  inches 
high  now,  and  some  more  a few  weeks  ago. 
They  are  in  a house  where  there  is  not  a great 
heat,  but  I could  put  them  in  a stove  if 
necessary. — F.  C.  C. 

These  plants  grown  in  heat  always  get 
badly  drawn.  A cool  greenhouse  or  frame  is 
suitable  for  them.  I prefer  a frame,  as,  being 
near  the  glass,  top-growth  is  dwarf,  and  the 
spikes  much  finer.  When  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots  give  liquid-manure,  or  such  aids  as  Clay’s 
fertiliser  or  Htanden’s  manure,  about  every  ten 
days.  G ro w the  plants  on  a coal-ash  bottom,  and 
if  in  frames  indoors  on  a shelf  close  to  the  glass, 
giving  each  growth,  if  too  long,  su^iport  with  a 
small  stick.  You  will  find  your  later  potted 
bulbs  grow  stronger  treated  as  advised.  I pot 
mine  in  August  or  later,  and  plunge  in  the  open 
in  ashes,  and  place  in  cold  frames  when  growth 
pushes  through.  When  showing  their  flower- 
spikes  they  may  be  given  more  warmth  if 
required  early,  but  in  all  cases  a light  airy 
position  is  necessary.  — W.  S. 

Making  a tennis-court.— Will  some 
experienced  man  give  me  information  on  turf 
laying,  as  I have  to  form  a tennis-court  ? What 
I want  to  know  is  when  is  the  best  time  to  start, 
how  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  the  best  way  to 
lay  the  turf  ? — Anxious  Inquirer. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  form  a tennis- 
court,  as  the  ground  cannot  be  too  firm,  and  by 
doing  the  work  now  there  is  time  for  the  soil  to 
get  into  good  condition  for  playing  upon  next 
season.  Much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  If  heavy,  drainage  is  necessary,  and  in 
such  soils  with  a wet  clay  the  ground  may 
require  taking  out  and  other  materials  substi- 


tuted. A firm  foothold  is  essential  in  any  court. 
It  is  best  to  remove  a portion  of  the  soil,  and 
place  in  the  bottom  a thick  layer  of  ashes  or 
rubble.  Take  off,  say,  6 inches  of  the  surface 
soil  off  level,  and  should  the  land  be  spongy  lay 
down  some  drain-pipes  at  distances  of  9 ft.  apart 
in  line,  the  pipes  sloping  to  the  lowest  part, 
and  at  the  end  place  a thick  coating  of  ashes. 
Also  put  3 inches  or  more  of  ashes  between  the 
pipes,  and  then  make  thoroughly  firm,  placing  a 
thin  layer  of  soil  before  doing  so  over  the 
drainage,  and  add  sufficient  soil  to  make  up  to 
the  required  height.  This  should  remain  a short 
time  to  get  solid  before  turfing,  but  there  need  be 
no  delay.  On  well-drained  land  or  with  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  drainage  is  not  required,  but 
levelling  aud  firm  ground  are  necessary.  Remove 
the  turf,  if  Grass  land,  get  the  ground  to  level 
with  pegs  and  levels,  and  thoroughly  firm  the  soil. 
Even  light  soils  may  be  made  firm  by  using 
mortar-rubble  or  fine  ashes,  ramming  and  firming 
well  before  laying  the  turf.  The  turf  should  be 
cut  in  lengths  a yard  long,  1 foot  wide,  and 
rolled  as  cut  to  prevent  breakage.  Cut  the 
turves  from  2 inches  to  2^  inches  thick,  and  get 
a level  surface  before  laying.  Beat  firmly,  and 
fill  in  any  crevices  with  light  soil.  Newly-made 
courts  will  require  frequent  beatings  and  rollings 
in  mild  weather,  and  a dressing  of  wood-ashes 
will  promote  a fine  even  growth. — ^W.  S. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  incool-liouses. 

— What  a lovely  creeper  this  makes  in  a cool- 
house  in  the  late  summer  months  when  allowed 
to  grow  freely  without  much  cutting  or  training  ! 
In  such  a position  the  flowers  assume  a deep 
rose  colour,  which  is  rarely  seen  when  grown  in 
a warm-house.  I recently  saw  a noble  plant  of  this 
variety  at  Farnham  Castle  covering  the  back  of 
a cool  plant-house  or  conservatory.  This  had 
filled  its  allotted  space,  and  was  allowed  to 
ramble  at  will  outside  the  house  during  the 
summer  months.  It  was  a beautiful  object,  the 
blooms  being  much  finer  and  of  a deeper  shade 
than  usual,  the  fine  weather  suiting  it.  There 
are  also  other  advantages  in  growing  this  in  a 
cool  place,  as  the  blooms  last  longer  when  cut. 
The  flowers  of  B.  glabra  are  lovely  for  vases  if 
a few  bracts  are  loosely  placed  together  with  a 
little  foliage.  In  planting  out  it  is  necessary  to 
restrict  the  roots  to  induce  abundance  of  flower 
and  to  rest  partially  during  the  winter  months, 
pruning  or  cutting  out  the  weak  wood  before 
new  growth  commences,  and  giving  plenty  of 
water  and  liquid-manure  when  growing  freely. 
— W. 


RUliBS  FOR  OORREISFONDENTS. 


Qaestlons.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
QARDBNiNO/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
(queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( wh  ich,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classifim,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  renders  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advisii.^,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  arti^s  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

15S4.— A question  of  stocks.— Will  some  of  your 
readers  kindly  tell  me  what  the  Paradise  stock  is,  and 
what  is  the  best  stock  to  graft  Peaches  and  Apricots  on  ? 
—Young  Gardener. 

1583.— Staohys  tuberifera.  — Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  the  treatment  required  by  the  above 
from  the  time  it  is  planted  to  the  time  it  is  eaten ; also 
whether  the  tubers  should  be  taken  up  or  left  in  the 
ground  during  the  winter  ?— II.  II. 

1.386.— Tomatoes,  &c.— Will  any  reader  of  Gardening 
give  me  some  information  on  the  following : I have  pur- 
chased four  frames,  each  3 feet  3 inches  by  4 feet  3 inches. 
I intend  to  grow,  if  possible.  Tomatoes,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  Cucumbers.  Afterwards  I mean  to  go  in  for  growing 
in  a larger  way  for  profit.  Will  anyone  wbo  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  same  kindly  give  me  a little  information 
as  to  the  best  way  to  commence?  The  frames  stand 
3 feet  from  floor  to  glass.  The  floor  can  be  dug  out  if  re- 
quired.— Novice. 


1587.  — Ohinese  Primulas. — Will  some  reader  who 
understands  Primulas  kindly  say  how  and  when  the  seed 
should  be  sown,  and  the  treatment  the  plants  require  to 
get  them  in  perfection  about  the  first  week  in  November 
next  year?  I should  also  be  glad  of  the  names  of  the 
best  kinds  lor  culture.  Locality,  South  Staffordshire.— 
J.  R. 

1588. — Flower-beds  in  sheltered  position.- 

I should  like  to  know  what  to  grow  in  a sheltered  position  ? 
My  house  faces  north,  and  in  front  of  it  I have  cut  out  a 
flower  garden— four  corner  beds  and  a large  diamond  bed 
in  the  centre.  What  kind  of  flowers  can  I grow  on  the 
two  corner  beds,  that  never  get  any  sun  till  about  five  or 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  as  it  is  blocked  in  by  surround- 
ing buildings?  The  soil  is  rather  stiff  loam  ; it  seems 
always  damp  and  heavy.  Locality,  North  Warwickshire. 
I might  say  that  I have  tried  Verbenas  and  Pansies,  but 
they  have  been  an  utter  failure.— William  Lucas,  Bed- 
worth. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  replies  are  given  ; 
hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further  answers 
shoidd  they  he  able  to  ofer  additional  advice  on 
the  various  subjects. 

1589. — A Chrysanthemum  changing  colour 

(M.  C.  Durst,  Maidstone). — It  simply  means  that  your 
Chrysanthemum  has  sported ; and  we  should  save  the 
sport,  growing  it  on  another  year  to  discover  whether  it 
possesses  any  real  merit.  Chrysanthemums  are  much  ^iven 
to  sporting,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  in  culti- 
vation being  obtained  in  this  way 

1590. — Heating  a greenhouse  (Westbrook). — 
Nothing  less  than  four  rows,  or  80-feet  run,  of  4-inch  pip- 
ing will  be  of  much  use  in  severe  weather.  You  must 
remember  that  houses  with  wooden  sides  require  more 
heating  than  those  built  on  brick  walls,  as  they  do  not 
retain  the  warmth  so  well,  especially  if  the  boards  shrink 
and  “ gape  ” at  all.  The  above  quantity,  however,  will  do 
it  well.  Do  not  use  a boiler  that  would  come  in  contact 
with  the  boards,  as  a “Loughborough”  would.  Of  those 
mentioned,  I should  prefer  a No.  3 “Star”  boiler  (conical 
shape),  with  extended  top  feeder.  This  is  capable  of  heat- 
ing 100  feet  of  4-inch  piping.— B.  C.  R. 

1591. — Tuberoses  (F.  E.  C.).—  'We  hope  you  pur- 
chased the  American  varieties  of  Tuberose,  as  the  African, 
though  the  bulbs  are  larger,  are  not  worth  growing,  as 
though  they  grow  freely  they  bloom  indifferently.  The 
Pearl  is  one  of  the  best  kinds.  Your  treatment  is  right ; 
they  should  be  potted  very  firmly,  and  do  not  give  much 
water  till  the  growth  appears  above  the  surface.  If  dry 
give  one  thorough  watering,  and  give  more  as  top-growth 
increases.  Unless  early  bloom  is  desired,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  bottom-heat  providing  the  roots  are  kept  dry. 
The  bulbs  need  merely  to  be  placed  in  warm  frames  close 
together.  To  keep  them  dwarf  they  must  be  close  to  the 
glass  as  soon  as  the  top  growth  appears.  Too  much  heat  is 
often  given  the  plants  in  a young  state. — W.  S. 

1592. — Best  early  Tomato.— Can  any  reader  of 
Gardening  advise  me  the  best  Tomato  for  forcing  to  obtain 
the  best  market  price  ?— Amateur. 

Early  Ruby  is  perhaps  the  best  setter  during  the 
winter  season,  and  in  bad  weather;  but  as  the  spring 
draws  on  there  is  nothing  to  beat  Jfield  Gem,  and  the  fruit 
always  commands  the  top  price. 

1593. -  Pruning  fruit-trees.- 1 have  newly  planted 
a few  dwarf-trained  Apple  and  Plum-trees  on  a wall  ; they 
have  from  five  to  eight  shoots  each,  about  a yard  in  length. 
Should  I cut  these  back,  or  leave  them  alone  ?— J.  D. 

Cut  back  but  little;  but  nail  in  the  shoots  thinly  to 
the  wall  in  \vhatever  form  it  is  intended  to  train  them. 
This  should  not,  however,  be  done  until  the  groutul  around 
the  neu'ly-plantcd  trees  has  settled  firmly  down  to  avoid 
any  danger  of  “ hanging"  them  up. 

1591.— Pruning  Apple  grafts.— I grafted  an 
Apple-tree  in  the  spring  with  four  grafts ; they  have 
grown  3 feet  in  length  each.  Should  they  be  cut  back 
now? — II. 

***  The  grafts  may  be  shortened  back  a little  now,  taking 
care  in  so  doing  not  to  loosen  them  at  the  point  of  union 
xvith  the  stock,  and  also  bearing  in  mind  the  form  the  tree 
so  grafted  is  intended  to  take  in  the  future. 

1593.— Liquid-manure  for  Perns  —Can  I use 
Clay’s  fertiliser  tor  stimulating  Ferns,  especially  Maiden- 
hairs ? — I. 

*,.*  The  manure  in  question  is  an  excellent  one  for  almost 
any  plant,  and,  no  doubt,  would  be  beneficial  to  Ferns,  if 
care  be  taken  to  apply  it  in  moderation.  Another  excel- 
lent stimulant  for  Ferns  is  weak,  clear  cow  or  sheep- 
mamire-water.  It  is  not  a good  plan  to  use  manure- 
ivater  for  Ferns  until  the  pots  inxvhich  they  are  growing 
have  become  full  of  roots. 

1596. — Protecting  Winter  Cherry  (Physalis 
Alkekengi).— Will  you  please  tell  me  if  these  plants  require 
protection  during  the  winter  months?  I sowed  some  in 
the  spring,  which  came  up  and  flowered  somewhat  in- 
differently, and  I am  told  they  will  come  up  again  in  the 
spring,  is  it  so  ?— T.  B. 

***  This  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  does  not  xieed  any 
protection  in  the  winter.  It  is,' however,  as  well  to  plant 
it  in  a sunny  and  sheltered  spot  in  the  garden.  They  will 
come  tip  again  next  season. 

1597. — Manuring  Rhododendrons.— Will  some- 
one please  say  whether  a top-dressing  of  rotten  manure 
would  be  suitable  for  a bank  of  Rhododendrons,  as  I have 
always  understood  they  do  not  like  rotten  manure?— 
Hants. 

*„*  Rhododendrons  do  not  like,  as  you  say,  manure. 
You  do  not  say  lohat  condition  your  plants  are  in.  Very 
often  Rhododendrons  are  planted  in  unsuitable  ground,  ns 
cold  clay,  when  they  delight  most  in  a good  fibrous  loam 
and  peat,  the  latter  for  preference. 

1598. — Position  of  a greenhouse.- 1 am  about 
erecting  a span-roofed  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Will 
facing  north  and  south,  or  would  east  and  west,  be  the 
best  lor  conservatory  plants,  or  is  it  immaterial  which  ?— 
F.  W.  W. 

It  is  a matter  of  little  moment  which  points  of  the 
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compass  the  proposed  grec7ihousc  faces.  Some,  however, 
prefer  an  east  and  west  aspect,  becaitse  the  sun  then 
shines  on  the  house  all  da;/  long.  IVith  good  manage- 
;nent  equally  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  one  way  as 
another. 

1599.  — Pruning  Gooseberry  - bushes  and 
Laurels  — What  ia  the  best  time  to  prune  Gooseberry- 
bushes,  and  to  cut  back  Laurels  that  have  become  ragged  ? 
-N.  D. 

Gooseberries  can  be  pruned  either  in  the  autumn,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  off  the  bushes,  or  in  the  spring,  early 
in  the  month  of  March.  Some  growers  prefer  the  latter 
time,  as  the;/  can  then  allow  for  the  ravages  of  birds  that 
sometimes  destro;/  many  buds  during  the  pointer.  Cut 
back  Laurels  in  September  and  October,  or  in  the  spring, 
•list  after  new  growth  has  commenced. 

1600. — Tenant’s  fixture.— I am  building  a green- 
house in  sections,  so  that  it  is  portable,  and  wish  to  erect 
it  as  a tenant’s  fi.vture.  If  the  woodwork  is  placed  on  two 
courses  of  bricks,  covered  with  felt,  I presume  that  this 
would  be  a tenant’s  fixture.  Is  this  so? — T.  Oseorne- 
Fardon. 

If  it  is  not  let  into  the  soil  it  will  be  a tenant’s  fix- 
ture. But  by  far  the  best  plan  would  be  to  get  a written 
permit  from  i/our  landlord  to  remove  when  you  leave. 
You  can  then  build  it  in  the  best  way.  A wise  landlord 
loould  not  refuse  to  give  this  to  a good  tenant. 

1601. — Weedy  garden.— What  is  the  best  and 
quickest  way  of  clearing  a neglected  garden  overrun  with 
Grass  and  weeds  ? Is  it  right  to  dig  them  in  this  time  of 
the  year  ? — W.  F. 

*♦*  To  get  a n-.glected  garden  clean  set  about  the  work 
at  once.  Burn  the  large,  coarse  weeds,  and  place  burnt 
refuse  on  the  ground.  Any  smaller  weeds  dig  in— that 

is,  trench  or  double  dig,  placing  the  weeds  in  the  bot- 
tom of  trench.  If  land  is  p>oor,  keep  the  best  soil  at  the 
top,  placing  the  iceeds  under  thesecond  spit.  Turn  up  the 
soil  as  rough  as  possible;  this  luill  get  pulverised  and  in 
good  condition  by  planting-time. 

1602. — Mossy  lawn. — I have  a lawn  which  contains 
about  600  square  yards,  and  which  has  been  neglected  for 
six  years.  There  is  more  Moss  than  Grass,  and  a large 
proportion  of  a very  thick-stemmed  Grass,  which  does  not 
raise  its  head,  but  lies  down.  The  Moss  is  being  gradually 
torn  up  with  rakes,  but  what  is  best  to  be  done  to  eradicate 
the  coarse  Grass?  I should  be  very  much  obliged  by  your 
giving  me  your  advice  in  the  matter.  There  are  signs  of 
the  presence  of  Clover,  which  has  'oeen  choked  by  the  two. 
— F.  G. 

***  l'o!(  cannot  do  better  than  read  the  reply  to  “Scot- 
land,” Gardexixu,  December  1st,  p.  512. 

1603. — Treatment  of  a Cberry-tree.— I have  a 
large  standard  Cherry-tree  in  a sunny  position  in  my 
garden.  There  was  plenty  of  fruit  on  the  tree  last  year, 
but  they  did  notget  any  larger  than  a Pea.  Will  you  please 
to  say  what  I am  to  do  with  it  ? — A. 

***  Probabl;/  the  Cherry-tree  in  question  is  a worthless 
kind  ; if  so,  the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  destroy  it  and 
plant  a young  one  of  some  good  kind— a White  Heart 
or  Morello.  The  latter  kind  bears  excellently  as  a stan- 
dard. Do  not  pliant  in  the  same  place  as  the  old  tree 
now  occupies,  but  in  another  sunny  spot  in  the  garden, 
and  the  ground  should  be  well  and  deeply  dug  before 
planting. 

liiOl  — Improving  growth  of  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  .—My  Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  numerous  last 
season  ; but  they  produced  very  small  spikes  of  flowers. 
What  should  I do  to  improve  them  ? They  occupy  a corner 
between  a west  and  north  wall.— .1. 

***  The  bestjilan  will  he  to  well  top-dress  the  beds  now 
luith  some  half-deca;/ed  stable-many  re.  This  willbe  xvashed 
down  to  the  roots  by  the  winter's  rain,  and  will  greatly 
benefit  the  plants.  Soakings  of  liquid-manure  in  the 
spring  will  also  he  beneficial.  Next  year,  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  has  died  down  in  the  autumn,  the  best  plan  ivill 
be  to  lift  all  the  roots  up,  and  to  re-pilant  the  strongest  and 
best  of  the  crowns  in  some  good,  well-tilled,  and  vmnured 
land. 

1605. — Burnt  clay.— Kindly  state  if  burnt  clay  would 
improve  a sandy  light,  rich  soil,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
apply  natural  clay  on  the  surface  to  weatheritthis winter? 
— Burnt  Clay. 

Burnt  clay  is  more  suitable  fora  clay  soil  to  lighten 

it.  Your  suggestion  as  to  use  natural  clay  on  the  surface 
at  this  date,  and  to  allow  it  to  get  pulverised,  is  a good  one, 
and  would  greatly  improve  your  soil.  Indeed,  if  this  were 
practised  more  frequently  it  would  often  be  more  beneficial 
than  a lot  of  annual  manures.  Place  the  clay  at  once  on 
the  surface.  You  may  have  it  dug  roughly,  if  you  like,  and 
then  you  will  require  to  merely  fork  the  surface  in  the 
spring  before  cropping.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  break 
the  clay  when  covering  so  as  to  pndverise  it. 

1606. — Pitch  of  Tomato-house.— 1 intend  building 
a Tomato-house,  21  feet  by  20  feet.  The  floor  will  be  sunk 
2 feet.  Does  the  roof  require  to  be  rather  flat  ? Some  tell 
me  Tomatoes  require  a flat  roof,  so  that  the  sun  may  have 
more  power  on  the  house.  Any  hints  as  to  construction  of 
above  will  be  welcomed. — W.  II. 

***  If  you  take  my  advice  you  xoill  not  sink  the  path  or 
floor  more  than  (i  inches  nr  :i  inches,  even  if  the  soil  is 
naturall;/  well  drained  and  dry,  and  if  heavy  or  damp 
not  at  all.  A Tomato-house  cannot  be  built  too  much  up 
i.n  the  .sun  and  air.  The  pilch  of  the  roof  may  be  anything 
from  JO  degs.  to  40  degs.—a  very  flat  pitch  is  not  good  for 
Tomatoes— and  if  you  fix  your  ridge  7 feet  or  8 feet  above 
the  level  of  the  eaves,  that  will  do  nicely.— B.  C.  R. 

1607. — Unhealthy  Capsicum-leaves.— I enclose 
some  leaves  of  the  long  Red  Capsicum.  The  foliage  has  all 
gone  into  a similarly  shabby  condition,  and  they  have 
been  in  the  same  condition  nearly  all  the  summer,  while 
the  fruit  is  of  a good  size,  and  has  ripened  well.’  The 
plants  have  been  kept  under  glass  all  through  the  season 
Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  ? — Down. 

Ca.psicurn-leaves  would  be  natur ally  getting  shahby- 
(Ooki.ng  at  this  season  of  the  ;/ear  ; but  the  real  cause  of  the 
mischief  complained  of  in  the  present  case  arises  frmn  the 
fact  that  the  plants  have  been  evidently  infested  with 
green-fly  and  red.-spUler,  insect  pests  to  which  Capsicums 


are  particularly  liable.  They  should  have  been  fumi- 
gated frequently  with  Tobacco,  and  syringed  twice  daily 
with  clean  water  during  the  past  summer. 

1608. — Seedling  Gloxinias.— I have  a number  of 
seedling  Gloxinias  ; some  have  four  and  six  large  leaves. 
Kindly  tell  me  should  I try  and  grow  thenr  on  during  the 
winter,  or  withhold  water  and  dry  them  off  now,  and  repot 
them  in  the  spring?— T.  T.  J. 

***  Keep  your  seedling  Gloxinias  in  a temperature  of 
50  degs.  to  60  degs.  Give  less  water  now,  and  finally  dry 
them  oft.  Give  more  when  the  tops  are  gone,  and  place 
them  out  of  reach  of  drip.  Start  the  bulbs  in  the  spring  in 
a warm  place,  and  turn  them  out  of  pots  when  the  new 
growth  is  a few_  inches  high.  Repot  into  larger  pots,  re- 
moving old,  loose  soil,  and  feed  when  full  of  roots,  or 
repot  for  larger  plants.  Always  have  them  near  the 

and  water  spariugly  for  a time  after  repotting.— 

1609. — Wintering  Dahlia-roots.- 1 have  some 
Dahlias,  which,  on  being  taken  up  from  the  ground,  had 
several  tubers  on  each  of  them.  I have  taken  them  all  off 
separately  one  by  one,  and  have  washed  them,  and  am 
keeping  them  in  straw.  Have  I done  right,  and  will  each 
one  of  the  tubers  flower  again  next  year  if  planted  out  in 
the  spring  ?— Clare. 

***  2’he  tubers  on  the  Dahlia-roots  should  not  have  been 
taken  off  singly,  but  allowed  to  remain  together  in  a 
cluster.  The;/  should  have  been  slightly  dried,  and  then 
stored  away  in  a cool,  dry  position,  safe  from  frost,  pack- 
ing the  tubeis  in  sand  or  fine,  dry  earth.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  detached  tubers  that  were  washed,  and  are  now 
stored  in  straw,  will  be  of  any  value  next  season.  A 
worse  plan  of  treating  them  could  not  possibly  have  been 
tried. 

1610.  — Pinlt  Mrs.  Sinhlns. — I have  several  clumps 
of  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  which  flower  most  profusely  every 
year,  but  being  very  old  plants  they  have  quite  outgrown 
the  beds.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  the  best  way 
of  reducing  these  large  round  clumps  without  seriously 
diminishing  the  display  of  bloom  next  year?  Although 
the  plants  are  so  old,  the  blossoms  in  no  way  deteriorate, 
and  I should  be  very  loth  to  discard  them  for  pipings. — 
Effigy. 

IFc  should  leave  such  fine  old  clumps  alone,  as  they 
are  very  precious  in  the  garden.  At  any  rate,  we  should 
not  disturb  then;,  this  ;/ear.  Next  .season  ;/ou  might p/ropa- 
gate  a lot  of  pipings,  and  in  time  fill  the  places  of  the  old 
specimens.  If  you  want  the  room  for  other  things,  lift 
some  of  the  clumps  and  use  for  contrast  taller  things,  as  the 
Carnation.  This  would  vary  the  aspect  of  the  bed. 

1611. — Treatment  of  the  greenhouse  Broom. 

—Will  you  please  to  tell  me  the  proper  name  of  this  plant 
and  how  to  treat  it  ? Mine  has  been  taken  from  one  green- 
house to  another,  and  it  has  been  shifted  into  another  pot ; 
but  water  it  as  I will,  it  will  fade  and  shed  its  leaves.— 
S.  R. 

***  The  plant  referred  to  is,  no  doubt,  the  evergreen 
Laburnum  ( Cytisus  racemosus j.  The  fact  of  the  plant  in 
uestion  having  been  recently  fiesh  potted,  and  then 
eavily  watered,  is  quite  suflicient  to  account  for  its 
failure  to  thrive.  The  soil  should  only  be  ke/it  moderately 
moist  until  the  roots  have  taken  good  hold  of  it,  and  it 
should  not  have  been  repotted  at  all  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  only  thing  to  do  now  is  to  keep  it  in  a cool 
place  in  the  greenhouse,  and,  as  before  said,  only  give 
enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist.  It  inay 
then  recover. 

— Treatment  of  Gloxinias. — Last  summer  I 
struck  a number  of  Gloxinias  from  a plant  much  admired. 
They  are  now  in  thumb-pots,  with  foliage  and  stems  about 
4 inches  high,  the  bulbs  not  quite  the  size  of  Walnuts,  and 
standing  near  the  glass  in  w’arm  greenhouse.  I have  no 
hot-house.  Shall  I keep  them  moist,  and  pot  on  presently, 
or  dry  them  off  to  start  afresh  ?— W.  II. 

***  The  leaves  of  the  Gloxinia  struck  last  summer  should 
now  be  dried  off  graduall;/  on  shelves,  and  the  plants  kept 
dry  through  the  winter  in  small  pots.  When  dry,  keep 
them  at  learrnest  end  of  the  house,  free  from  dri/i,  and  in 
March  place  near  the  light,  if  possible,  giving  a little 
bottom-heat  to  start  growth.  When  showing  above  the  soil 
rejiot  into  larger  pots,  removing  any  loose  soil,  and  grow 
on  near  the  light  on  a warm  shelf'.  By  resting  you  will 
obtain  a much  finer  growth  next  season,  and  a lorn/  period 
of  bloom. 

1613.— Chinese  Primula  in  flower.— I have  a 
plant  of  the  Chinese  Primula  now  in  flower  from  seed  I 
sowed  last  April.  There  are  as  many  as  six  flowers  quite 
as  large  as  a half-crown  piece,  and  are  formed  inside  sepa- 
rate leaves.  The  stem  would  be  about  3 inches  or  4 inches 
in  length,  so  that  if  I were  to  cut  one  I should  have  flower 
and  leaf  together,  which  looks  well  for  a coat-flower.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  and  the  petals  crested.  Of  fifty 
plants  sown  from  seed,  only  three  plants  are  as  stated.— 
Venus. 

*,*  It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  Primulas  to 
develop  blooms  with  leaves  attached,  but  this  abnormal 
development  is  not  an  improvement.  Well-grown  Primulas, 
single  or  double,  should  throw  their  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage,  thus  exposing  the  trusses  to  view.  It  would  be 
well  if  “Venus”  were  to  retain  the  plants  for  another 
season,  and  take  note  of  the  manner  they  behave  next 
year.  They  may  develop  another  freak. 

« 1614.— Fernery  with  a north  aspest.— I have  a 
lean-to  greenhouse  facing  south.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
whether  a fernery  at  the  back  of  it  will  grow  Maiden-hair 
Ferns?  It  will  get  about  one  hour’s  sun  In  the  morning, 
and  one  in  the  evening.  My  wish  is  to  have  a moderate 
supply  of  Fern-fronds  in  winter  and  summer.  The  size  of 
the  fernery  is  8 feet  by  6 feet.  How  many  rows  of  4-inch 
piping  will  it  take  to  heat  it,  and  what  temperature  will  be 
required  to  be  kept  up  in  winter  and  the  summer? — Ama- 
teur. 

***  The  position  described  should  do  very  well  for  Maiden- 
hair Ferns.  Two  rows  of  I-inch  piiping  right  round  the 
structure  should  heat  it  su/ficlently,  and  the  temperature 
should  be  from  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  in  the  winter  and  from 
70  degs.  to  80  degs.  in  the  summer,  with  plenty  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture  and  suflicient  top  ventilation  to  ensure  the 
growth  of  the  Ferns  being  hardy,  and,  therefore,  suitable 
for  cutting  from. 


1615. — Belladonna  Lily  not  flowering.— i have 
two  bulbs  of  Belladonna  Lily  growing  in  pots,  and  I can- 
not induce  them  to  flower.  I had  them  sent  to  me  among 
other  bulbs  from  the  Cape  three  years  ago.  They  are  now 
in  full  foliage,  and  growing  in  a warm  greenhouse.  The 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  not  repotted  this  year  ; but  they 
were  dried  off  during  the  summer,  and  stood  close  to  the 
glass  in  a glass-roofed  potting-shed.  How  should  I treat 
them  to  get  flowers?— W.  H. 

You  seem  to  have  treated  your  Belladonna  Lilies  well, 
but  perha/is  the;/  are  not  strong  enough  to  flower.  Try 
another  plan— that  is,  to  grow  them  in  cool-frames  from  the 
start.  I place  mine  in  frames  a good  portion  of  the  year, 
and  never  give  much  heat.  This  keeps  the  foliage  dwarf. 
Do  not  re/iot  too  often.  Last  year  our/ilants  were  stoodon 
ashes  outdoors  for  months,  and  bloomed  well  afterwards. 
A moist  heat  encourages  much  leaf  growth.  Get  a sturdy 
growth,  then  they  will  flower.—  W.  S. 

1616. — Late  Chrysanthemums  of  decided 
colour. — Will  some  experienced  Chrysanthemum  grower 
kindly  give  me  a list  of  two  or  three  of  the  best  latest 
Chrysanthemums  in  three  decided  colours— dark-red, 
yellow,  and  white — to  grow  for  cut  blooms  at  Christmas 
for  the  market?  I w-ant  the  latest  of  all,  and  free  bloomers, 
and  the  plants  of  strong  constitution  ?— No  Name. 

***  The  best  late-flowering  yellow  Chrysanthemum  is 
W.  H.  Lincoln;  the  fimist  white  is  A.  L.  Canning,  and 
the  best  dark  red  W.  W.  Coles— in  reality,  though,  this  is 
a dark  terra-cotta  colour.  Varieties  of  the  colour  required 
for  giving  late  blooms  are  scarce.  White-flowered  kinds 
are  the  most  plentiful  and  certainly  the  most  u eful.  All 
need  special  treatment  to  get  them  in  bloom  at  Chrhtoias. 
Topping  the  shoots  to  induce  late  growth  is  the  most 
important  detail  to  study.  If  the  cuttings  are  rooted  in 
February,  and  topped  twice  when  4 inches,  and  again 
when  5 inches  long,  the  growth  will  be  thus  retarded. — 
E.  M. 

1617. — Heating  a greenhouse —I  have  a green- 
house, heated  by  a common  stove,  in  which  I burn 
small  coal.  It  is  fixed  under  one  end  of  the  green- 
house, and  5-inch  glazed  pipes  are  used  as  flue  from  it ; 
this  runs  along  one  side  and  one  end  of  it,  and  then  out  at 
the  top  of  the  greenhouse.  It  has  a 12-inch  rise  from  the 
stove  to  the  chimney.  It  has  been  set  four  weeks  and  has 
been  successful  till  of  late  ; the  smoke  will  not  now  draw 
along  the  pipes,  which  have  gone  very  wet  inside  as 
though  full  of  steam.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause,  and 
how  I could  cure  it?— Serl. 

*»*  As  the  flue  answered  well  for  the  first  week  or  two, 
the  probability  is  that  the  pipes  have,  become  stojiped  up  in 
some  way,  or  the  chimney  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  create 
a good  draught.  Are  the  joints  of  the  pipes  soundly 
made  I— because,  if  they  are  not,  that,  also,  would  cause 
the  fire  to  draw  badly.  Anywa;/,  it  would  be  a good  plan 
to  have  the  flue  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  the  chimney 
lengthened. 

1618. — Grubs  on  land. — I should  like  to  know  if  lime 
sold  by  ironmongers  would  do  to  put  on  a garden  in- 
fested with  those  black,  hard  grubs  which  play  havoc 
w'ithmy  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  &c. ? If  so,  how  to  apply  it? 
What  quantity  shall  I require  ? I have  about  4 rods  of 
garden.  I should  prefer  fresh  slacked  lime  from  the  kilns, 
but  I cannot  get  it  near,  and  I thought  that  from  the  iron- 
mongers would  answer  my  purpo.se.  My  soil  is  black 
loam,  subsoil  heavy  clay  ; locality.  North  Warwickshire. 
-One  in  a Fix. 

*»*  The  lime  sold  by  ironmongers  umild  be  of  little, 
value  in  removing  the  grubs.  Get  some  gas  lime,  if 
possible,  at  the  nearest  gas-works,  as  this  is  far  better.  La  ';/ 
it  on  the  surface,  say,  1 bushel  of  lime  to  a rod  or  more  of 
the  soil,  if  badl;/  infested..  Dig  the  lime  in  deepl;/  in  a 
month's  time,  and  leave  the.  surface  rough.  Frequently  fork 
the  surface  to  cleanse  and  get  rid  of  the  grubs,  which  birds 
null  devour.  In  using  the  gas-lime  break  it  finely  and 
spread  evenly, — W.  S. 

1619. — Heating  a Tomato-house.— I should  be 
much  obliged  if  some  experienced  Tomato-grower  would 
kindly  .advise  me  as  to  the  best  description  of  boiler  to  use 
for  a Tomato-house  100  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide.  I want 
one  that  will  not  cost  much  to  fix.  Would  the  upright 
boiler,  not  fixed  in  brickwork,  answer  as  well  as  the 
“ saddle-boiler,”  and  give  as  much  heat  with  the  same 
amount  of  fuel?  Would  a single  flow  and  return  of  4-inch 
piping  be  sufficient  for  heating  the  above-sized  house?— 
E.  F. 

*,*  Nothing  less  than  four  rows  (equalling  over  400  feet), 
of  h-inch  piping  would  be  of  much  use  in  a house  of  this 
size,  ami  if  an  early  crop  is  desired  six  rows  would  be 
better  still.  A ■'  Saddle-boiler”  would  be  the  best  for  this 
amount  of  piping  (four  or  six  rows),  but  as  ;/ou  wish  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  setting  in  brickwork,  you  will  find  a 
“dome-top”  cylindrical  boiler  (upright),  nearly  or  quite 
as  effective.  A No.  7,  which  is  about  U feet  high,  would 
do  the  four  rows  nicely.— B.  C.  R. 

1620. — Unhealthy  Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota 
purpurea).— I had  one  of  these  Lilies  given  me  in  bloom 
two  years  ago.  It  has  not  flowered  since,  and  has  now 
only  three  sickly  leaves  coming,  apparently  from  two  dis- 
tinct bulbs.  It  is  in  a large  pot.'  How  should  I treat  it 
to  restore  it  to  health?  I have  no  greenhouse,  but  can 
send  it  to  a friend’s  unheated  one,  if  necessary.  Kindly 
give  correct  spelling  of  Vallota,  as  I am  uncertain  about  it. 
—Inquirer. 

Do  not  send  the  Lily  in  question  to  the  friend's  un- 
heated greenhouse ; but  keep  in  a light  window  secure 
from  frost.  Do  not  disturb  its  roots  now,  but  just  keep 
the  soil  round  them  moderately  moist  until  the  spring, 
and  then  turn  it  out  of  the  pot.  Shake  off  the  old  soil 
from  the  roots,  and  repot  it  into  a moderate-sized  pot  in 
some  good,  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  and  place  it  in  a 
warm  and  rather  close  frame,  if  possible,  ,for  a time,  until 
it  becomes  re-established,  whei'i  it  should  have  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment  again.  The  .spelling  of  the  name  is 
correct. 

1621. — Use  of  lime.— Kindly  state  if  lime,  applied  to 
half-decayed  leaf-mould  and  cow-manure  on  a light  sandy 
soil,  would  be  beneficial  if  applied  now,  or  would  it  arrest 
decomposition  ? I have  been  obliged  to  work  the  manure 
slightly  into  the  border  before  being  thoroughly  rotten, 
but  well  past  the  heat  stage  of  decomposition,  so  as  to 
plant  with  choice  Liliums  (protected  by  sand  and  soil  from 
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contact  with  the  leaves  and  manure.— Lime  and  Leap- 
mould. 

*,*  Leaf-mould  is  not  of  great  value  on  a light  sandg 
soil,  whereas  it  is  just  the  thing  for  clay  land.  Leaf-soil 
and  cow-manure  mixed  and  applied  now  will  assist  bulb 
growth,  and  in  your  light  soil,  if  covered,  you  need  not  mind 
it  being  rotten;  indeed,  it  will  be  more  benehcml  other- 
wise, and  do  more  good,  as  moisture  is  readily  drained 
aivayfroin  such  soil.  Do  as  you  suggest  when  planting 
the  Lilies,  and  doubtless  you  will  get  a fins  growth.  It  is 
best  to  use  soil  next  to  the  bulbs,  ivith  a light  cover  of  sand 
over  the  crowns.  You  may  also  cover  with  leaf-soil  after 
planting. — W.  S. 

1622  -Lichen-covered  lawn.— I shall  be  very 
much  obliged  for  some  advice  on  the  following  point : We 
have  a lawn  which  has  always  been  inclined  to  grow  a good 
deal  of  Moss,  but  this  autumn  it  is  becoming  nearly 
covered  with  brown  Lichen.  It  is  difficult  to  pick  it  off 
without  pulling  up  Grass  also,  and  I want  to  know  what 
must  be  done  to  it— if  there  is  any  form  of  manure  that 
will  remove  the  Lichen  and  induce  the  Grass  to  grow  again  ? 

I have  taken  in  Gardening  for  many  years,  which  is  my 
excuse  in  venturing  to  ask  your  advice.- E.  E.  Marshall. 

The  cause  of  the  Moss  and  Lichen  on  the  lawn  is 
dampness  and  deficient  drainage.  The  best  plan  would 
be  to  put  S-inch  pipes,  6 feet  or  8 feet  apart  all  over  the 
lawn,  and  about  18  inches  deep,  withplenty  of  brick  rubbish 
or  other  rough  material  over  them.  If  this  does  not  have 
the  desired  effect  it  would  be  advisable  to  pare  off' all  the 
turf , put  down  2 inches  of  fresh  coal-ashes,  and  relay  the 
turf  on  this.  In  any  case  this  would  be  beneficial.  A 
sprinkling  of  lime  will  also  aid  in  destroying  the  Moss, 
ike.,  and  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  Grass. — B.  C.  H. 

1623. — Management  of  a greenhouse.— i have 
a small  greenhouse,  about  10  feet  by  8 feet,  heated  by  a 
hue,  in  which  I keep  Pelargoniums.  Fuchsias,  Palms, 
Tuberose  - scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  afiinis),  Sultan’s 
Balsam  (Impatiens  Sultani),  Fassiflora,  and  several  other 
sorts  of  plants.  I should  like  to  know  what  would  be 
the  most  suitable  heat  to  keep  it  at.  I should  also  be 
glad  to  know  what  would  be  really  the  most  suitable 
plants  to  grow  in  it  ? — W.  G. 

*„•  The  most  suitable  temperature  in  a greenhouse  for 
such  a mixed  collection  of  plants  as  the  one  in  question 
would  be  one  of  from  4-5  degs.  to  55  degs.,  keeping  the 
Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
house  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  Probably  the  easiest- 
grown  and  best  plants  to  fill  the  house  with  would  be  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  and  the  Evergreen 
Laburnum  (Cytisus  racemosus).  During  the  summer, 
when  the  occupants  just  named  would  be  better  out  in  the 
open  air,  Tmnatoes  might  be  grown  in  it,  and  in  the  early 
autumn  a few  Chrysanthemums  would  make  a nice  show 
therein. 

1624. — Treatmentof  aplant  Of  B ougalnvlllea 
glabra. — I have  a Bougainvillea  glabra  in  a lO  inch  pot. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  what  treatment  it  requires  as  to 
pruning,  repotting,  watering,  &o.  ? It  has  one  long  shoot 
and  a quantity  of  short  ones.  Most  of  the  foliage  is  off.  I 
have  a warm  fernery  and  greenhouse  well  heated,  but 
airy,  in  which  I grow  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Which  house 
is  it  to  be  grown  in,  and  does  it  require  shade  ? My  friend 
who  gave  it  to  me  never  could  get  it  to  flower.— S.  L.  B. 

***  Bougainvillea  glabra,  though  in  several  respects  the 
finest  variety,  and  succeeding  bkter  as  a pot-plant  than 
any  other,  has  the  peculiarity,  when  grown  this  way,  of 
not  flowering  freely  unless  subjected  to  a moderate  stove 
temperature  during  the  period  of  growth.  It  should  be 
wintered  in  a temperature  of  about  50  degs.,  and  while 
resting  be  kept  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  flag  some- 
what. In  the  spring  cutaway  some  of  the  weakest  growths, 
give  more  water,  increase  the  heat  10  degs.  or  15  degs.,  and 
either  transfer  to  a larger  pot,  or  top-dress  with  ) ich  soil, 
and  give  manure-water  freely  while  in  growth  and  bloom. 
Do  not  shade  thegolant. — B.  C.  R. 

1625. — Improving  Rose-trees.— What  had  better 
be  done  to  improve  Rose-trees  which  have  been  planted  in 
same  place  three  years  ? Shall  I replant  them,  and,  if  so, 
what  mould  would  be  best  to  use?  It  is  a clay  soil. — 
Temple  Cloud. 

*»*  If  the  work  had  been  done  properly  at  first  there 
should  be  very  little  need  for  any  improvement  now.  Have 
you  read  the  article  upon  soil  for  Roses,  and  also  the 
previous  note  upon  how  to  plant  them  I If  not,  it  maybe 
well  to  read  them;  they  appeared  quite  recently.  Your 
soil  beinj  clay,  and  from  the  fact  of  your  wishing  to  im- 
prove the  Roses,  gives  one  the  impression  you  did  not  pre- 
pare the  gi  ound  sufficiently  at  first.  Clay— not  a stiff' or 
part'ially  clayey  soil— is  not  suitable  for  Roses  without  due 
-preparation.  Supposing  this  is  coriect,  you  will  do  well 
to  lift,  prepare  the  soil,  and  replant  at  once.  If  not,  then 
•mulch  with  a light  manure,  or  dress  over  with  soot,  turn- 
ing this  in  as  roughly  as  the  roots  of  your  plants  will 
allow.  Beyond  this,  you  will  find  full  information  in  the 
two  articles  alluded  to  above.  Three  years  should  not  ex- 
haust a well-prepared  soil. — P.  U. 

1626. — Uses  of  cold  frames.— I have  five  of  these 
cold  frames,  or,  rather,  I should  say,  three,  for  one  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  They  measure  respectively 
8 feet  by  5 feet  8 inches,  10  feet  by  6 feet,  and  three 
divisions  in  one  brick  frame  of  3 feet  wide  by  5 feet  from 
front  to  back.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  to 
what  use  1 can  put  these  frames  for  the  winter  and  spring 
months?  I use  them  for  my  cuttings  and  seedlings  in 
the  spring,  after  that  for  Cucumbers,  &c.  ; but  when  they 
a^e  over  I do  not  know  to  what  purpose  to  apply  them.— 

'v*  The  uses  in  shclUring  plants  to  which  cold  frames 
may  be  put  in  winter  are  many.  Such  things  as  ^ uricu- 
las.  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Polyanthus,  Echc- 
r.erias.  Calceolarias,  Violets,  and  Roses,  d:c.,  will  all  do  well 
in  them  by  covering  the  glass  during  severe  frost  with  mats 
cr  other  protecting  material.  Lettuce  and  Endive  can  be 
sheltered  in  them;  or  early  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce- 
plants  pricked  out  in  a bed  of  soil  in  them  do  admirably, 
and  are  very  valuable  for  planting  out  early  in  the  spring 
on  warm  borders.  Early  kinds  of  Radishes  and  Carrots, 
too,  might  be  sown  in  them  after  the  Cucumbers  are  over, 
and  they  would  gim  sows  useful  pullings  for  the  tablo 
during  the  winter,  ' • 


1627.  — A fernery.— Will  some  reader  tell  me  how  to 
get  up  a nice  moist  heat  in  a fernery?  I have  hot- water 
pipes  all  round  the  house— a lean-to  one.  I have  a turf 
bank  up  to  the  roof  on  the  wall  aide,  studded  with  Maiden- 
hair and  other  Ferns,  and  along  the  top  of  this  bank  a per- 
forated pipe,  so  that  water  can  be  turned  on  down  the 
turf.  On  the  other  two  sides  there  are  benches,  with  large 
Maiden-hairs  chiefly.  Of  course,  pipes  with  an  open 
trough  along  the  top  are  the  best,  for  then  the  steam 
comes  off  the  trough,  the  latter  being  connected  and  made 
with  the  pipes.  Could  I fix  such  a trough  on  to  the  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  pipes  ?— T.  F.  G. 

You  may  readily  fix  any  number  of  zinc  troughs  on 
your  pipes,  and  by  so  doing  will  get  a nice  moist  heat,  and 
with  less  hot  steam  than  if  the  pipes  were  made  or  cast. 
I have  a lot  of  such  troughs,  not  only  for  Ferns,  but  in 
fruit-houses,  and  they  are  invaluable  and  cost  little.  In 
making  them  have  good  bottoms,  and  just  the  size  of  the 
pipes  made  in  d-feet  lengths.  These  are  more  handy  than 
longer  ones ; and  before  placing  on  the  pipes  place  a small 
quantity  of  old  flannel,  or  such  like,  at  intervals,  as  this 
prevents  the  tins  slipping  off  the  smooth  iron  pipes.  On 
any  very  dry  corners  where  pipes  bend,  and  which  cannot 
be  covered,  place  felt  round,  and  damp  frequently. — IF.  S. 

1628. — Reflexed  Chrysanthemums  for  show. 
—I  am  thinking  of  growing  a few  reflexed  Chrysanthe- 
mums (I  have  already  put  in  cuttings),  so  as  to  be  able 
to  show  in  a class  for  six  blooms  distinct.  Would  “Mr. 
E.  Molyneux”  kindly  inform  me  how  to  proceed  with 
regard  to  stopping,  &c , so  as  to  have  them  ready  for 
exhibition  about  lOch  of  November  ; also  whether  they  do 
best  on  crown  or  terminal  buds  ; also  whether  he  thinks 
two  of  each  variety  would  be  enough  to  grow,  as  space  is 
rather  limited.  The  varieties  are  Chevalier  Domage, 
Cullingfordi,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Elsie,  Putney  George,  Pink, 
Golden,  and  White  Christine. — A Mummer. 

Instead  of  Chevalier  Domage,  I should  substitute 
Cloth  of  Gold,  and  in  the  place  of  Elsie,  King  of  Crimsons. 
The  first-named  is  very  bright  in  colour,  but  the  blooms 
are  not  of  the  best  quality.  Elsie  is  beautiful  ivhengrown 
in  a mass  for  decoration,  but  individually  the  blooms  are 
too  small  for  exhibition.  The  plants  should  not  be  stopped 
at  all,  but  allowed  t>  grow  away  without  interruption 
until  the  first  natural  break  occurs  in  April  or  May.  When 
this  takes  place  remove  all  shoots  but  three  of  the  strongest. 
These  are  generally  at  the  extreme  point.  In  time  each  of 
the  three  selected  shoots  will  set  a flower-bud.  If  they  form 
before  August  10th  remove  them  and  wait  for  the  next. 
Grow  the  plants  sturdily.  A cold-frame  is  the  best  site 
for  them  after  the  cutting  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 
Of  course,  the  frost  must  be  prevented  from  reaching  them. 
Abundance  of  space  should  be  given  the  plants  during  the 
summer  when  they  are  standing  out-of-doors.  A position 
sheltered  from  north  and  south-westerly  winds,  but  exposed 
fully  to  the  sun,  should  be  given  them.  Two  plants  of  each 
sort  should  be  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  required  number 
of  blossoms.— E.  Molyneux. 

1629. — Chrysanthemums.— I have  this  year  grown 
about  one  hundred  Chrysanthemums,  both  Japanese,  in- 
curved, Pompons,  and  single.  Robt.  Cannell,  Thomas 
Stevenson,  and  W.  Tricker,  grown  in  8J-inch  pots,  with 
eight,  fifteen,  and  eleven  blooms  on,  have  not  developed  so 
largely  as  I should  like,  not  finishing  at  all  well.  I took 
the  terminal  buds  of  R.  Cannell,  crown  bud  of  T.  Steven- 
son, and  terminal  buds  of  W.  Tricker.  All  have  done  well, 
with  the  exception  of  the  above-named.  They  have  all 
had  same  treatment  in  the  way  of  soil  and  feeding.  I com- 
menced to  feed  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  pots  were  filled 
with  roots,  commencing  about  the  middle  of  July  with 
weak  soot-water.  I then  changed  to  Peruvian  guano  three 
or  four  times  a week,  with  an  occasional  top-dressing  of 
Clay’s  fertiliser.  I should  like  to  know  the  reason? — 
V^ENIIS. 

* “ Venus”  gives  a very  good  d'iscription  of  the  treat- 

ment his  plants  received,  except  that  he  does  not  say  when 
he  inserted  the  cuttings,  or  whether  he  grew  the  plants  on 
the  non-topping  principle,  or  whether  he  took  the  points 
out  of  the  shoots.  B>th  of  these  are  imp'ortant  items  in 
culture.  If  the  cuttings  were  not  inserted  befote  the 
middle  of  January,  that  would  account  in  some  measure 
for  the  failure  of  those  named.  If  the  plants  had  their 
points  removed  once,  twice,  or  perhaps  more,  then  he  could 
not  expect  to  have  good  blooms.  If  the  largest  specimens 
Wire  required,  too  many  blooms  were  allowed  to  aevelop 
upon  each.  Four,  or,  at  the  most,  six  blooms  is  as  many 
as  any  plant  can  sustain  well.  “ Venus"  will  thus  see 
that  the  number  allowed  in  his  case  is  much  in  excess  of 
what  is  usual  when  large  blooms  are  required. — E.  M. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

H.  G.  D.— The  plant  sent  is  Pleroma  macrantha.  It  is 
easily  propagated  from  half-ripened  cuttings.  If  about 
the  beginning  of  August  they  are  put  singly  in  small  pots 
half  filled  with  sand  and  loam,  the  remainder  all  sand, 
stood  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  kept  moderately 
close,  moist,  and  shaded,  they  will  root  in  a few  weeks, 
when  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  full  air  of  the  house. 
When  they  begin  to  grow  away  freely  pinch  out  the  points, 
and  give  them  a light  position  through  the  autumn  in  a 
night  temperature  of  45  degs.  or  50  degs.  ; during  the 
depth  of  winter  the  lower  of  the  above  temperatures  will 
be  enough.  Give  sufficient  water  to  the  soil  to  keep  the 
roots  moving  ; about  the  middle  of  March  move  into  3-inoh 
pots,  and  as  soon  as  they  start  fairly  into  growth,  again 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Directly  the  sun  gets 
at  all  powerful  shade  in  the  daytime ; keep  the  atmos- 
phere .a  little  closer  than  that  of  a greenhouse,  giving  a 
moderate  amount  of  air.  As  the  days  get  longer  syringe  in 
the  afternoons  when  the  house  is  closed,  and  by 
the  end  of  June  move  them  into  pots  3 inches  larger, 
after  which  continue  to  treat  as  before  until  the 
end  of  August;  during  the  summer  again  stop  the 
leading  shoots.  Dispense  with  shading  and  syringing, 
and  give  more  air  through  the  autumn,  and  winter  in  a 
temperature  of  about  40  de"s.  in  the  night.  It  will  grow 
well  in  either  peat  or  loam,  but  we  prefer  the  latter  where 
it  can  be  had  of  good  quality,  containing  plenty  of  fibre  ; 
in  such  it  grows  stronger  and  shorter  jointed,  and  has  a 
j;reater  disposition  to  freely  than  in  peat,  There  is 


one  thing  this  Pleroma  is  subject  to  suffer  from— too  much 
exposure  to  strong  sunlight ; in  fact,  we  often  see  it  grown 
well  in  an  old-fashioned  house  glazed  with  small  glass,  and 
with  the  accumulation  of  dirt  under  the  laps  usually  found 
in  such  structures.  When  it  is  grown  in  a very  lighthouse 
it  must  be  slightly  shaded  in  bright  weather,  otherwise  its 
leaves  become  so  much  disfigured  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  its  appearance,  even  when  well-flowered — we  have 
seen  this  injury  occur  in  bright  March  weather.  Nor 
saould  the  plant  be  in  the  winter-time  submitted  to  so 
low  a temperature  as  most  greenhouse  stock  will  bear  ; 

40  degs.  in  the  night  being  low  enough  for  it. Magpie. 

— Hobday’s  “Villa  Garden,”  to  be  got  through  any  good 
publisher,  will  suit  you.— — Louisa. — We  have  entered 
your  photographs  in  our  competition. 

Replies  next  week  to  J.  R.,  Alfred  Wentivorth, 
Mater,  Inquirer,  Constant  Reader,  Anxious  Beginner, 
F.  J.  Kimpton,  Bucks,  Scotus,  J.  P.  C.,  G.  E.  E.,  Leek, 
W.  H. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

*,*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— Croydon. — You  should  have 
numbered  the  plants ; the  light  green  forked  Fern  is 
Pteris  cretioa,  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
and  the  crested  one  Pteris  cristata. 

Names  of  fruit. — J.  IF.  C.— Unfortunately  the  fruits 
were  almost  in  a pulp  when  we  received  them. 


Catalogue  received. — Pansies  and  Violas.— 'Wm. 
Sydenham,  Tamworth,  Staffs. 

Trade  Catalogues.— Nurserymen,  foreign  and 
otherwise,  are  kindly  asked  to  send  their  catalogues  to 
the  Editor.  They  will  be  made  note  of  in  this  journal. 


BEES. 

1630. — Candy  for  Bees.— Can  any  readers  of  Garden- 
ing kindly  tell  me  how  to  make  the  candy  for  feeding  Bees 
in  the  winter,  and  also  how  to  form  it  into  hard  blocks?— 
Anxious. 

1631. — Pood  for  Bees.— Will  “S.  S.  G.”  kindly  in- 
form me  the  proper  mode  of  preparing  the  candy-cake  for 
feeding  Bees,  and  how  to  fasten  in  the  frames,  and  where 
to  insert  it  in  the  hive  ?— S.  R. 


BIRDS. 

1632.  — Pood  for  Pigeons. — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  is  the  best  food  to  give  Pigeons  to  induce 
them  to  lay  eggs?— Domixus. 

1633. — Management  of  a Relpole.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  proper  food  to  give  a tame  Redpole, 
and  how  to  tame  other  birds  of  the  same  kind,  and 
whether  they  are  songsters  or  not?— F.  G.  S. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

lG3i.— Feeding  Rabbits  for  showing.— Will 
“Doulting”or  some  other  reader  of  Gardening  kindly 
inform  me  how  to  prepare  the  Belf^ian  Hare,  silver-grey, 
and  double  lop-eared  Rabbits  for  showing,  and  what  are 
the  proper  markings? — Reader. 

1635.— Making  a run  for  Fowls.— Will  “ Boult- 
ing” kindly  give  me  information  as  to  the  best  way  of 
making  a run  for  ten  Fowls  ? What  ought  the  size  to  be  ? 
How  should  the  hen-house  be  made,  and  what  size?  Will 
it  matter  if  the  ground  slopes  very  much  ?— R. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

1636.— Tomato  sauce  for  keeping.— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  me  a receipt  for  making  Tomato  sauce 
that  will  keep  good  for  some  time  ? I have  made  it,  but 
in  a few  days  it  has  gone  mouldy  and  not  been  tit  for  use. 
— J.  S.  W. 

An  excellent  Christmas  Plum  pud- 
ding. —Take  2 lb.  of  flour,  two  large  teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking-powder,  '2  oz.  of  bread-crumbs, 
lb.  of  suet,  2 lb.  of  Raisins,  1 lb.  of  Currants, 
18  oz.  of  sugar,  2 oz.  of  Almonds,  1 lb.  of  mixed 
candied  peel,  salt  and  spice  to  taste.  Mix  the 
ingredients  well  together  ; add  six  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  milk  ; 
divide  in  two,  and  boil  for  eight  hours.  This 
recipe  is  unequalled. — Old  Subscriber. 

Ginger-wine.  — Ingredients  for  an  18-gallon 
cask  of  wine— viz.,  28  Seville  Oranges, 
28  Lemons,  40  lb.  lump  sugar,  14  lb.  moist 
sugar,  21  lb.  best  Ginger,  ^ oz.  isinglass, 
6 lb.  Raisins,  18  gallons  of  water.  Boil  the 
sugar  and  water,  well  skimming  it  all  the  time. 
Have  ready  in  the  cask  the  Ginger,  well  bruised, 
and  the  peels  and  juice  of  the  Oranges  and 
Lemons,  and  Raisins.  Pour  the  liquor  boiling 
upon  it.  When  new-milk-warm  add  1;  pint 
yeast,  and  when  it  has  done  working  put  in 
-i  oz.  isinglass  (I  always  put  over  the  bung-hole 
a cloth  several  times  doubled  to  keep  in  the 
steam  ; the  fruit  to  be  peeled  very  thin,  and  not 
to  have  any  of  the  white).  Bung  it  close,  and  it 
will  be  fit  to  drink  in  three  months.  It  should 
he  made  in  Februarji  or  March. — T, 
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GRAFTED  VERSUS  OWN-ROOT  PLANTS. 

1483. — In  reply  to  “ C.  E.  S.,”  the  great  dis- 
advantage arising  from  the  grafted  things  is 
that  you  get  what  you  do  not  want.  The  prac 
tice  of  grafting  everything  upon  something  is 
the  sole  cause  of  the  scarcity  and  rarity  of  many 
beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  otherwise 
hardy.  Those  who  sell  them  too  often  send 
them  out  stuck  upon  foster  roots,  to  which  in 
s ome  cases,  there  is  only  the  most  remote 
affinity  between  stock  and  scion.  One  could 
enumerate  hosts  of  instances,  but  they  would  only 
serve  to  needlessly  prolong  these  notes.  Most 
people  are  aware  how  many  new  and  beautiful 
varieties  of  Lilac  have  been  raised  in  latter 
years.  The  conventional  stock  for  these  has 
been — aye  ! and  still  is  with  many — the  Privet. 
The  first  batch  of  these  fine  Lilacs  we  planted 
eight  years  ago  is  represented  by  a few  solitary 
remnants,  little  bigger  now  than  when  planted. 
The  second  batch  of  plants  upon  their  own 
roots,  about  two  years  planted,  gave  some 
flowers  this  year,  and  have  grown  fast  and 
vigorously. 

Such  instances  could  be  easily  multiplied  on 
the  strength  of  experience.  A great  many 
things  are  grafted — as  for  example,  hardy  fruits 
— from  which  little  apparent  harm  results,  but 
all  that  can  even  be  claimed  for  this  is  early 
fruiting.  It  is  now  proved  that  our  best  Apples 
will  grow  and  fruit  as  well  upon  their  own  roots 
as  upon  those  of  any  other  stock.  Grafting 
enables  the  nurseryman  to  quickly  prepare  a 
large  stock,  but  so  far  as  it  is  practised  with 
ornamental  trejs  and  shrubs  it  is  intolerable, 
and  always  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 

With  regard  to  its  effect  upon  Roses,  its 
value,  as  compared  with  plants  on  their  own 
roots,  has  frequently  been  discussed.  Those 
who  a few  years  ago  would  hear  nothing  about 
Roses  on  their  own  roots  even  now  admit  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in  their  favour. 
The  Dog  Rose  has  been  proved  the  most  satis- 
factory stock  for  all  Roses,  and  being  of  itself 
a lover  of  a deep,  holding  soil,  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  growth  of  Roses  have  been 
framed  accordingly.  A great  many  who  live  on 
the  light,  hot  soils  cannot  grow  Roses  at  all, 
except  some  of  the  wild  species,  simply  because 
the  Dog  Rose  does  not  like  the  soil,  is  not  to  be 
found  wild  thereabouts,  and  Roses  on  Dog  Rose 
roots  perish  accordingly.  By  grafting  or 
budding  every  sort  of  Rose  upon  one  kind  of 
root  we  destroy  and  totally  prevent  ourselves 
from  finding  out  the  true  character  of  the  plant. 
Having  regard  to  the  infinite  variety  in  habit 
of  growth,  and  form  and  colour  of  flower  that 
belong  to  Roses,"  must  there  not  "be  latent  unde- 
veloped characteristics  of  growth  that  would 
manifest  themselves  in  the  roots  if  the  plants 
were  not  condemned  to  grow  upon  something 
else  ? There  are  ; and  Roses  upon  their  own 
roots  especially  appeal  to  us,  because  with  them 
we  may  experiment  and  adapt  them  to  various 
soils,  situations,  and  districts  where  Roses, 
perhaps,  would  not  grow  before. 

Some  of  the  early  failures  of  Roses  on  own 
roots  arose  from  trying  them  under  similar 
conditions,  and  in  such  soil  as  Roses  on  Briar- 


roots  require.  The  parents  of  our  popular  races 
of  gard'en  Roses  are  Eastern  plants  from  warm, 
sunny  countries,  especially  the  parent  of  the  Tea 
Roses.  Through  all  the  succeeding  generations 
down  to  the  most  recent  kind  certain  traits  and 
characteristics  of  the  original  parent  have  been 
passed  on  and  are  manifest  to-day.  Not  a Rose 
that  is  beautiful  and  worthy  of  cultivation  needs 
foster  roots  to  fit  it  for  garden  growth.  Upon 
its  own  roots  it  will  succeed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  it  requires  will  be  ruled  by  the  character 
of  its  growth  and  the  section  or  race  to  which 
it  belongs.  Tea  Roses  on  their  own  roots  want 
a higher  and  more  open  soil  than  that  usually 
considered  essential,  whilst  one  great  merit  of 
having  all  Roses  on  their  own  roots  is  that  suckers 
that  will  kill  the  plant  never  spring  up  ; every 
strong  shoot  is  one  that  will  bear  flowers.  Every 
plant,  if  living  and  thriving,  is  practically 
imperishable,  and  should  such  a thing  happen 
as  a severe  frost  to  cut  every  Rose  down  to  the 
ground  line,  they  would  spring  up  again  like  an 
herbaceous  plant,  rejuvenated  by,  and  little  the 
worse  for,  the  ordeal  through  which  they  have 
passed. 


CINERARIA  FLIES. 

I HAVE  noticed  lately  that  more  than  one  of 
your  correspondents  have  stated  that  Cinerarias 
are  attacked  by  the  Celery-fly.  Now  this,  as 
far  as  I know,  is  not  the  case ; the  insect 
attacking  Celery-plants  is  quite  a different 
fly  to  that  infesting  Cinerarias.  It  is  true  that 
the  attack  is  very  similar,  but  that  does  not 
prove  it  to  be  the  same  insect.  The  grubs  of 
several  different  kinds  of  flies  live  within  the 
leaves  of  j)lants,  eating  away  the  parenchyma, 
or  the  portion  of  the  leaves  between  the  two 
skins,  forming  long  galleries  or  blotches,  often 
spoken  of  as  “ mines.”  Those  most  noticeable 
are  the  Holly-fly  (Phytomyza  aquifolia),  which 
at  times  is  very  abundant,  mostly  every  leaf  on  a 
Holly-bush  being  infested  ; the  Marguerite  or 
Paris  Daisy-fly  (Phytomyza  affluis),  which  also 
attacks  Cinerarias  and  Chrysanthemums  ; the 
Celery-fly  (Tephritis  onopordinis)  ; the  Mangold 
or  Beet-fly  (Anthomyia  betce),  which  attacks  the 
leaves  of  Mangold,  Beet,  and  Spinach.  The 
leaves  of  many  other  plants  are  “mined”  by 
the  caterpillars  of  various  kinds  of  small  moths, 
the  Laburnum,  the  Lilac,  the  Oak,  Bramble, 
&c.  The  most  effectual  way  of  destroying  these 
insects  is  by  holding  up  the  leaves  between  your- 
self and  the  light  and  noticing  where  the  grubs 
are,  and  pinching  the  leaves  at  that  part,  or 
pricking  them  with  a needle,  so  as  to  crush  or 
stab  the  grub.  If  this  be  done  soon  after  the 
grub  has  begun  to  set  to  work,  very  little  injury 
will  be  done  to  the  leaves.  When  the  foliage 
is  already  much  injured  the  leaves  may  just 
as  well  be  cut  off;  but  they  should  at  once 
be  burnt,  for  if  thrown  on  the  rubbish- 
heap  the  grubs,  if  fully  grown,  will  simply 
grow  into  chrysalides  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, and  in  a short  time  another  brood 
of  flies  make  their  appearance.  Many  substances 
have  been  recommended  for  dusting  and  syring- 
ing the  leaves  with,  which  may  prevent  the  flies 
from  laying  their  eggs  on  or  in  the  leaves  ; but 
I very  much  doubt  if  they  have  any  influence  on 


the  grubs.  As  your  correspondent  “E.”  says  : 
“ Undoubtedly  the  best  remedy  is  to  promote  a 
free  growth  of  the  plants  ;”  but  some  of  his 
remarks  on  diseased  Cinerarias  I cannot  agree 
with.  For  instance  : “I  do  not  ‘ think  the 
insects  attack  the  older  leaves.’  The  injury  is 
more  noticeable  on  the  older  leaves,  but  it  began 
when  the  leaves  were  comparatively  young. 
Again,  as  the  bottom  leaves  are  the  first  to 
suffer,  the  fly  soon  increases  rapidly.”  Why  is 
this  ? The  flies  only  increase  by  being  “ hatched 
out  ” of  the  chrysalides— a grub  will  only  become 
one  fly.  G.  S.  S. 


HALF-HARDY  CACTI. 

The  illustration  given  in  Gardening,  Nov^  17, 
of  the  Hedgehog  Cactus  (Echinopsis  oxygona) 
brings  some  early  recollections  to  my  mind.  As 
a lad  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  live  in  a village 
— Somerby,  near  Oakham  — not  Tennyson’s 
Somersby,  in  Lincolnshire,  but  a Leicestershire 
hunting  village,  best  known  as  the  home  of  the 
late  Colonel  Fred  Burnaby,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson.  Here  every 
window  almost  down  the  one  long  main  or 
“High  Street”  was  full  of  flowers,  and, 
singularly  enough,  great  diversity  of  taste  was 
shown,  a great  variety  of  window  plants  being 
grown.  A large  old-fashioned  bow  window, 
abutting  apse-like  on  the  street,  was  full  of 
Primroses  in  spring.  Pelargoniums  or  “Geran- 
iums,” of  course,  in  summer,  while  in  autumn 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  with  its  tall  blue  and 
white  blossomed  spires,  used  to  attract  much 
attention.  The  next  resident  grew  the  old 
golden  and  velvet-tinted  Calceolarias — quaint, 
long-pocketed  flowers  on  tall  plants.  Another 
window  was  famous  for  its  Fuchsias,  another  for 
its  Wandering  Jew’s  Beard  or  Clambering  Sailor 
(Saxifraga  sarmentosa),  and  drooping  blue- 
flowered  Campanula  fragilis  or  C.  Barrelieri,  while 
very  shady  windows  had  Ferns,  Aralias,  Aspi- 
distras, both  rarities  then,  and  hanging  baskets 
of  Linaria  cymbalaria ; and  those  opposite 
scented-leaved  or  Zonal  “Geraniums,”  Musk, 
following  the  Hyacinths  and  Crocuses  of  the 
spring.  But  the  windows  I remember  best  were 
those  of  the  village  doctor,  Mr.  Henry  Hudson, 
who  was  fond  of  cactaceous  plants  of  all  kinds. 
Here  for  the  first  time  I saw  great  white  or 
pile  rosy  stars  of  the  Echinopsis  and  the  white, 
rosy-pink,  or  scarlet  Phyllocacti,  Mamillarias, 
and  Mesembryanthemums,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  two  or  three  species  of  Aloe,  and  especi- 
ally a gigantic  specimen  of  the  old  Aloe  varie- 
gata  (Partridge-breasted  Aloe),  which  was 
healthy,  and  produced  several  spikes  every 
year  in  a pot  of  sandy  soil  and  lime  refuse  from 
an  old  wall.  As  plants  for  a sunny  window.  Cacti 
of  the  best  kinds  are  deserving  of  extended 
and  culture.  The  good  old  doctor  left  the  village 
all  his  treasures — his  plants — went  with  him  ; 
but  last  spring  I saw  one  plant  that  reminded 
me  of  him,  still  remaining  in  the  little  railed-in 
strip  in  front  of  the  house.  It  was  the  well- 
known  Dielytra  spectabilis,  which  to  my  certain 
knowledge  has  existed  there  for  at  least  thirty 
years,  and  every  spring  sends  up  its  stems  a yard 
high,  tipped  by  elegant  racemes  of  its  rosy 
heart-shaped  flowers.  F.  W.  B. 
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Conservatory. 

With  a night  tempsrature  of  50  dega.  there  should  he 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  house  gay.  Fifty  degs.  is 
rather  too  high  for  Chrysanthemums,  therefore,  where 
these  are  still  in  perfection  keep  the  temperature  a little 
lower ; but  unless  plants  have  been  specially  yrown  for 
late  bloominjj  we  must  look  bey'on-i  Chrysantbeniums  for 
keeping  the  conservatory  gay  now.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  a few  good  blooms  ; but  the  best  of  the_  show  is  over. 
1 am  growing  Lady  Lawrence  and  \V.  H.  Lincoln  largely, 
especially  for  late  blooming ; and  groups  of  these  are  very 
effective,  and  the  flowers  will  continue  in  good  condition 
till  OhrisLmas  or  later,  and  I think  by  that  time  the 
Chrysanthemum  fever  will  be  over,  and  a change  will  be 
desirable.  The  Camellia  is  not  now  in  fashion  ; but  good 
specimens  are  very  showy.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Orange-trees  when  in  good  health,  and  they  are  not  ditfi- 
cult  to  manage.  Healthy  Orange-trees  will  be  sure  to 
have  fruit  on  now,  and  the  chances  are  there  will  be  both 
fruit  and  blossoms  on  the  same  plants.  If  the  growth  has 
been  ripened  up  during  summer  in  the  open  air  the 
flowers  will  be  coming  on  now,  and  will  add  much  to  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  house.  The  combination  of 
various  odours  in  the  conservatory  at  this  season  forms,  I 
think,  one  of  its  chief  attractions.  A group  of  Gum-trees 
(Eucalyptus  globulus)  forms  a charming  background  for 
Genistas,  Arums,  &c.  The  Blue  Gums  are  easily  raised 


servatory,  and  will  form  an  agreeable  change  so  long  as 
the  blossoms  last,  and  should  then  be  brought  back. 
Several  of  the  Diosmas  have  very  neat,  fragrant  foliage, 
and  will  come  in  Useful,  when  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  bear  cutting,  to  mix  with  flowers  in  specimen 
glasses,  and  there  is  a very  fragraiit-foliaged  plant  from 
Australia,  named  Prostranthera  violacea.  It  has  pretty 
violet-coloured  flowers  in  spring.  I remember  it  very 
well,  though  I have  not  seen  it  for  many  years.  I confess 
to  a longing  sometimes  to  begin  forming  a collection  of 
these  old  favourites  again.  Tney  want  careful  manage- 
ment, especially  in  potting  and  watering  ; otherwise  they 
are  not  ditllcult  to  cultivate,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  they  will  do  in  the  open  air.  They  must  be 
potted  firmly,  and  the  drainage  must  be  perfect ; night 
temperature  now  need  not  exceed  4.a  degs.  Ventilate  at 
every  favourable  opportunity,  and  a little  air  may  with 
advantage  he  left  on  all  night  when  not  frosty  or  windy. 
If  mildew  should  make  its  appearance  on  the  tender 
foliage  of  the  Areca  family,  attack  it  with  sulphur  at  once 
before  the  leaves  suffer.  When  mildew  gets  amongst 
Heaths  it  is  a sure  sign  that  the  atmosphere  is  too  close 
and  damn,  and  more  ventilation  must  be  given.  Heaths 
in  flower  will  take  a good  deal  of  water  now. 

Forcins  House. 

Dull  though  the  weather  is  there  is  plenty  of  movement 
among  plants  exposed  to  a temperature  of  65  degs.  Early- 
potted  bulbs  are  throwing  up  their  blossoms.  Forcing 
shrubs,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  Deutzias,  Tea  Roses, 
Azaleas,  &c,,  are  coming  on.  I need  not  say  that  in  all 


With  a night  temperature  of  60  degs.  the  plants  will  come 
on  strongly.  Keep  a buoyant  atmosphere  in  the  house, 
and  not  overcrowded,  and  not  much  water  thrown  about. 

1 have  not  had  much  trouble  with  disease.  Turfy  loam, 
slightly  enriched,  will  be  sufficiently  stimulating  to  start 
with ; more  support  can  be  given  when  the  fruits  are  set 
and  swelling. 

Cold  Frames. 

The  wintering  of  tender  plants  in  cold  frames  is  always  a 
difficult  matter,  and  usually  involves  some  loss.  A lining 
of  long  litter  should  be  placed  round  the  frames  outside, 
and  mats,  with  a further  supply  of  dry  Bracken  or  litter, 
should  be  ready  to  place  over  the  glass  when  the  frost 
comes.  Even  hardy  things,  such  as  Auriculas,  Carnations, 
choice  Primulas,  bulbs,  &c.,  will  require  some  shelter  in 
cold,  frosty  weather.  Even  Violets  should  have  a mat 
over  them. 

Window  Gardening. 

Amongst  the  plants  suitable  for  Christmas  are  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Bouvardias,  Arum  Lilies, 
but  these  latter  cannot  be  obtained  at  this  season  with 
only  window  culture.  Freesias  are  nicely  in  bloom  where 
potted  early  in  August  and  grown  in  a light  room.  Nice 
little  plants  of  Erica  hyemalis  will  be  useful,  and  Genistas 
and  late  Chrysanthemums,  such  as  Lady  Lawrence  and 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  will  do  lor  the  centres.  Solanums  and 
Pernettyas  in  groups  will  give  a supply  of  berries. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Violets  in  the  open  air  have  been  flowering  well,  especi- 
ally those  planted  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall,  or  on  the 
south  side  of  a hedge.  For  winter  flowering  it  is  most 
necessary  to  grow  all  the  Violets  in  frames.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  as  many  as  possible  there  ; but  after  the  frames  are 
Blled  lift  the  other  plants  with  balls,  and  plant  them  in  any 
sheltered  spot,  such  as  is  afforded  by  a hedge  or  wall,  or  a 
group  of  shrubs.  I have  often  gathered  as  many  flowers 
from  the  plants  in  some  sheltered  place  without  glass  as  in 
frames.  If  frost  comes  suddenly  the  Violets  may  be 
sheltered  by  evergreen  branches  being  thrust  among  them, 
or  laid  on  the  ground  over  them.  Hardy  plants  of  striking 
appearance  are  in  many  gardens  taking  the  place  of  the 
tender  things,  and  the  change  will  in  many  ways  be  more 
effective,  and  when  the  lawns  are  only  moderately  exten- 
sive good-sized  groups  are  fine  of  such  things  as 
Paeonies  (both  the  tree  and  herhaceous  varieties),  hardy 
Fuchsias,  Japanese  Anemones,  Bamboos  (in  sheltered 
places).  Polygonum  cuspidatum.  Yucca  fllamentosa.  Car- 
nations (distinct  colours  of  free-flowering  habit).  1 have 
plenty  of  Carnations,  but  there  is  still  room  for  really  good- 
habited  plants  of  any  distinct  colour.  For  massing  we  want 
plants  with  the  habit  and  freedom  of  Alice  Ayres,  Queen 
of  Bedders,  and  Raby.  Delicate  varieties  which  will  only 
live  in  favoured  situations  are  of  no  use  for  general  planting. 
Nothing  hurts  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole.  The  plants  on  my 
inferior  Carnation  soil  are  intensely  vigorous ; even  the 
wireworms,  of  which  1 have  plenty,  do  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  this  variety  ; but  it  is  straggling  in  habit,  and  the 
pods  burst.  I suppose,  in  the  case  of  Carnations,  the 
groups  ought  to  be  regular  in  shape  ; plain  circles  or  ovals 
are  always  effective,  but  I confess  for  things  of  larger, 
taller,  and  more  picturesque  growth,  I would  rather  the 
plants  made  tlieir  own  outline,  with  the  turf  growing 
close  up. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Figs  on  walls  should  have  shelter  of  some  kind  on  the 
approach  of  frost.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  loosen  the  branches,  draw  them  together  to  form  one 
or  more  bundles,  and  then  cover  with  mats  or  evergreen 
branches,  such  as  Spruce  or  Silver  Fir,  or  straw  or  hay- 
bands  may  be  wrapped  round  them.  The  coverings  need 
not  he  taken  off  till  all  danger  of  injury  from  frost  is  past. 
But  if  the  district  is  a cold  one,  necessitating  heavy 
coverings,  it  might  be  advisable  to  remove  a part  of  th? 
covering,  say  in  February,  and  the  remainder  end  of 
March ; the  pruning  and  training  to  be  done  when  the 
weather  was  quite  settled— end  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  plant  Raspberries. 
Trench  and  manure  the  land  well  before  planting,  as  the 
ground  cannot  be  done  much  to,  beyond  surface-dressing, 
so  long  as  the  Raspberries  remain  there.  Being  surface- 
rooting, the  spade  should  not  be  used  among  them, 
though  it  is  beneficial  to  loosen  up  the  surface  with  the  fork 
in  January  or  February  ; and  before  the  hot  weather  sets 
in  apply  a rich  top-dressing,  and  artificials  may  be  used  to 
give  size  to  the  fruit.  The  old  sorts  are  fast  giving  place 
in  garden  culture  to  the  more  recent  introductions— such 
as  Superlative,  Norwich  Wonder,  and  Baumforth’s  Seed- 
ling. There  are  various  ways  of  training  Raspberries ; 
and  I suppose  in  garden  culture  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
canes  trained  in  some  way.  But  I used  to  think  when  I 
had  two  plantations — one  trained  to  stakes  and  the  other 
cut  short,  but  left  untrained— that  the  latter  had  the  beat 
of  it.  Perhaps  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  training  is  to 
drive  in  strong  stakes,  10  feet  apart,  and  run  a couple  of 
wires  along  the  rows  of  stakes  to  train  the  canes  to.  The 
top  wire  may  be  about  4 feet  from  the  ground.’and  the 
bottom  wire  2 feet.  In  gardens  where  small  bud-eating 
birds  abound  dust  the  fruit-bushes  with  soot  and  lime. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

It  the  weather  should  be  frosty  an  opportunity  will  be 
offered  for  turning  and  mixing  manure  and  compost  heaps, 
and  gathering  up  materials  of  any  kind  that  will  add  to  its 
bulk.  The  manure  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  economy 
of  the  garden,  and  everything  that  is  possible  should  be 
done  to  improve  and  increase  the  supply.  In  insect- 
infested  gardens  give  a good  dressing  of  lime  and  soot, 
both  of  which  are  useful  as  fertilisers  as  well  as  influential 
in  destroying  insect  life  in  its  first  stages.  Gardens  which 
have  been  subject  to  “ club  ” in  the  Cabbage  tribe  should  be 
trenched  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  deep,  and  lime,  salt,  and 
soot  used  as  cleansing  agents,  either  during  the  trench- 
ing, or  scattered  over  the  surface  immediately  after. 
Winter  Cucumbers  which  are  expected  to  go  on  bearing 
for  some  time  must  not  be  pushed  too  hard  either  in 
cropping  or  hard  forcing.  I have  sometimes  come  across 
cases  of  failure  which  I considered  arose  from  too  much 
bottom-heat.  In  those  instances  there  were  two  4-inch 
pipes  for  bottom-heat,  and  they  came  direct  from  the 
boiler,  and  were  frequently  very  hot.  I never  now  use 
more  than  one  pipe  for  bottom-heat  for  Cucumbers  in 
winter,  and  for  summer  work  all  the  bottom-heat  required 


A good  window  plant  (Aralia  Sieboldi).  (See  page  539.) 


from  seeds  in  heat  in  Spring,  and  will  make  plants  a yard  or 
more  high  i,.  onencaaoii.  Another  useful  foliage  plant  at  this 
season  is  the  Grevillea  robusta.  Thisalsois  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  and  when  the  plants  are  only  a few  inches  high  in 
small  pots  they  have  some  value  for  certain  kinds  of 
decorative  work.  Be  very  careful  with  the  watering-pot 
now.  When  a plant  requires  water,  either  in  a pot  or 
planted  in  the  border,  give  water  enough  to  moisten  all 
the  roots,  and  then  let  it  go  till  it  is  dry  again.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  make  a dust  in  sweeping  up  the  house,  as  every 
particle  of  dust  lodges  on  the  leaves  and  chokes  up  the 
pores.  Give  air  freely  on  mild,  calm  days,  even  if  the  sun 
does  not  shine  ; but  keep  out  the  damp,  foggy  atmosphere 
and  cold,  frosty  winds.  Orchids  are  getting  cheaper,  and 
the  Odontoglots  and  others  that  will  bear  cool  treatment 
are  sure  to  make  their  way.  A group  in  the  conservatory 
at  this  season  when  in  flower,  mixed  with  small-sized 
Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns,  will  be  a great  attraction. 
One  need  not  purchase  the  very  rare  kinds  to  make  a 
show,  and  the  culture  is  not  difficult  when  a little 
experience  has  been  gained. 

New  Holland  and  other  Hard-wooded 
Plants. 

These  are  best  kept  in  a house  by  themselves— till  they 
flower,  at  any  rate.  They  may  then  be  taken  to  the  con- 


* In  cold  or  northern  dUtriets  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  " may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


forcing  the  result  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  condition  of 
the  plants  forced.  If  well  prepared  the  plants  will  soon 
feel  the  stimulus  of  heat  and  moisture.  A bed  of  ferment- 
ing materials  in  the  forcing  is  a great  help,  as  it  pro- 
duces a regular  genial  atmosphere  without  much  use  of  the 
syringe.  The  forcing-house  must  always  be  filled  up  with 
something  that  will  come  in  useful.  The  whole  space  may 
not  be  required  for  forcing  flowers  ; but  there  is  at  this 
season  always  plenty  of  work  for  a forcing-house  to  do.  I 
have  seen  pot- Vines,  French  Beans,  flat  baskets  filled  with 
Asparagus-roots,  and  various  other  things  brought  on  so 
as  to  profitably  occupy  all  the  space.  The  forcing  of 
Asparagus  in  boxes  or  the  flat  baskets  commonly  used  by 
nurserymen  is  very  simple.  A layer  of  leaf-mould  is 
placed  in  the  bottom,  the  Asparagus-roots  are  then  placed 
as  close  as  possible,  so  as  to  form  a layer  all  over  the 
bottom  of  the  basket.  The  latter  is  then  filled  up  with  a 
mixture  of  light  rather  gritty  soil  to  the  depth  of  5 inches 
or  6 inches  over  the  crowns.  Small  dishes  of  Asparagus 
can  be  economically  forced  in  this  way.  Seakale  can  be 
forced  in  the  same  way,  only  the  roots  must  be  planted 
3 inches  apart  in  deep  boxes  with  close-fitting  lids,  so  that 
the  interior  of  the  box  may  be  quite  dark  and  air-tight. 

Early  Tomatoes. 

Strong  plants  of  a good  early  variety,  planted  in  boxes 
or  10-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a warm,  light  house, 
will  soon  be  in  blossom.  My  first  house  of  Early;  Ruby 
are  just  showing  the  first  truss  of  blossoms,  and  this  kind 
being  a good  setter,  the  chances  are  I shall  have  a good 
early  crop.  There  must  be  a command  of  regular  heat. 


December  16,  1894 
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ia  a little  warm  manure  in  the  bottom  ol  the  pit,  just  to 
give  the  plants  a start.  In  ordinary  Cucumber  growing  in 
winter  a night  temperature  of  65  degs.,  with  a bottom-heat 
of  80  degs.,  is  ample  ; and  the  plants  will  do  better,  and 
produce  more  fruits  under  such  conditions  than  if  forced 
with  a higher  temperature.  Look  well  after  Cauliflowers, 
Lettuces,  and  Endives.  Have  a supply  of  green  Mint, 
Tarragon,  and  Chervil  coming  on.  Tot  Chicory  and 
Dandelion-roots,  and  bring  on  in  the  Mushroom-house. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Early -planted  Roman  Hyacinths  are  among  the  sweetest 
and  most  useful  greenhouse  flowers  that  can  be  had  now, 
and  the  best  of  them  is  that  they  will  expand  almost 
as  freely  and  well  in  the  dingiest  city  back-yard  as  any- 
where, provided  only  that  a genial  temperature  of  about 
60  degs.  is  steadily  maintained  until  the  flowers  open. 
When  in  a rather  lower  range  the  flowers,  of  course,  last 
longer.  If  required  for  cutting  only,  the  bulbs  may  be 
planted  in  boxes  of  any  convenient  size,  and  3 inches  or 
4 inches  deep,  where  they  do  quite  as  well  as  in  pots,  and 
require  less  attention  in  ’ watering,  &c.  The  Paper-white 
and  one  or  two  other  kinds  of  Narcissus  force  quite  as 
easily  as  the  last,  and  are  almost  equally  useful.  Van 
Thol  Tulips,  potted  or  bo.xed  early  in  October,  also  come 
in  very  nicely  forChristmas.  The  market-growers  usually 
grow  these  in  boxes,  and  lift  and  pot  the  bulbs  just  as  the 
buds  are  near  expanding,  as  by  this  means  more  even 
profits  are  obtained.  A small  Ribbon  or  other  Fern  may 
be  planted  in  the  centre,  and  a few  bits  of  Lycopodium 
stuck  in  round  the  sides  add  considerably  fo  the  effect. 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  always  appreciated  ; the  single 
crowns  are  the  beet  for  early  work,  but  to  do  them 
well  they  require  a little  management.  As  good  a 
plan  as  any  is  to  pot  them  when  received,  placing  a 
doz'jn  to  twenty  crowns  in  a pot,  and  using  any 
good  light  soil.  Stand  them  on  the  floor,  or 

on  a stage  or  bed  in  a warm-house,  with  or  without 
bottom-heat,  and  bury  them  with  Cocoa-tmt-fibre  to  Ike 
depth  of  4 inches  or  .5  inches. 

As  soon  as  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
bfgin  to  peep  through  the  fibre 
take  the  pots  out,  clean  off  the 
fibre,  and  inure  them  gradually 
to  light  and  any  reasonable 
amount  ol  heat,  and  by  the  time 
the  leaves  have  assumed  a nice 
green  colour  the  blossoms  will 
be  expanding.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  crowns  and 
roots  never  become  really  dry 
from  first  to  last,  for  if  this 
occurs  failure  is  sure  to  result. 

Clumps  are  somewhat  lest 
trouble,  but,  as  a rule,  these  are 
best  for  late  work,  and  when 
purchased  they  come  much  more 
expensive  than  the  crowns.  Roots 
of  Spirteajaponica  should  be  pur- 
chased, and  potted  without  de- 
lay. .Stand  them  in  a cold  ]>it 
until  the  time  comes  to  force 
them  ; but  this  ought  not  to  be 
commenced  unril  thedajs  fairly 
begin  to  lengthen  again,  and  even 
then  mtist  be  brought  on  very 
gently  at  first.  I find  these  do 
best  plunged  in  and  Itartly 
covered  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and  if  tlivy  can  have  a very 
gentle  bottom-heat  from  the  first 
they  make  a lot  of  fresh  roots 
almost  directly,  and  start  very' 
strongly  ; but  keep  the  tops  quite 
cool  for  the  present.  Chinese 
Primroses  must,  be  very  carefully 
watered  now,  for  unless  kept  at 
an  even  degree  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  they  are  very  apt  to  decay, 

or  rot  at  the  collar,  though  it  taken  in  time  a little  nearly 
fresh  lime  will  usually  slop  this.  Keep  Carnations  and 
Auriculas  moderately  dry  at  the  roots  in  frames,  and  give 
hem  abundance  of  air.  B.  C.  R. 


have  been  placed  singly  in  5-inch  pots.  Freesias  potted  in 
August  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  and  are  very  strong. 
They  have  been  placed  on  a sbelf  running  along  the  centre 
of  a span-roofed  house,  and  the  situation  leads  to  short, 
sturdy  growth,  and  the  flowers  short  and  strong.  If 
grown  a distance  from  the  glass  both  the  growth  and  the 
blossom-stems  draw  up  weakly,  and  the  plants  are  not 
nearly  so  useful  and  effective.  Night  temperature  of  early 
pot-vinery  is  from  60  degs.  to  55  degs.  with  buds  swelling 
Several  canes,  perhaps  less  well  ripened  than  the  others 
appeared  rather  sluggish  in  starting,  but  twisting  the 
canes  gave  the  necessary  liberty  of  tbe  flow  of  the  sap,  and 
the  buds  are  now  at  work.  Night  temperature  of  early 
Peach-house  45  degs.  to  60  degs.  ; buds  swelling  regularly, 
a few  showing  colour.  Shall  discontinue  the  u.se  of  the 
sy  ringe  when  the  flowers  expand,  but  later  on,  should  the 
weather  be  fine,  I have  found  thesy-ringe  useful  in  fertilising 
the  blossoms  ; but  for  that  juirpose  it  will  be  used  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  on  a runny  day,  when  the 
pollen  is  dry  and  aclive.  The  syringe  saves  a lot  of  bother 
with  camel-hair  hrushe.s,  or  other  expedients  for  further- 
ing the  inppregnation  of  the  blossoms.  Cucumber  bouses 
in  bearing  : night  temperature,  65  degs.,  with  a 10  degs. 
rise  from  fire-heat.  No  ventilation  is  given  beyoml  w'hat 
comes  through  between  the  Ians  of  the  glass.  I do  not 
believe  in  burning  fuel  to  warm  the  outside  atmo.sphcre. 
The  fact  is  this,  in  winter  forcing  of  all  kinds  there  is  not 
much  necessity  to  open  lights,  as  air  enough  to  cau.se  a 
circulation  inside  will  get  in  when  doors  are  opened,  and 
at  other  crevices. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


BOOM  PLANTS  IN  WINTER.— III. 

I WILL  now  make  a few  remarks  upon  the  best 
plans  of  warming  the  room  in  severe  weather. 
The  newer  inventions  in  the  way  of  stoves  are 
so  great  an  improvement  on  the  gas  or  lamp 
stoves  of  a few  years  baek  that  they  may  be 
confidently  recommended  as  the  best  means  of 
giving  extra  warmth.  A stove  fit  for  plants 
will  at  the  same  time  be  the  best  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  house,  for  the  ftimt  s of  an  open 
stove  are  by  no  means  a desirable  or  healthy 
addition  to  the  air  of  a room,  or  even  a passage, 
when  windows  and  door.s  are  closed  on  account 
of  severe  cold  ; while  they  are  even  more 
quickly  poisonous  in  the  case  of  plants.  To 
those  who  contemplate  investing  in  that  most 
useful  article,  a portable  stove,  I would 
give  this  hint : Test  the  stove  thoroughly 

in  3mur  own  house  before  purchasing  it. 
The  best  kinds  of  stove  are  on  the  radiating 
principle,  in  which  the  poisonous  products  of 
combustion  are  used  to  generate  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere,  which  nullifies  their  injurious 
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This  is  a very  useful  window  or  room  plant,  less 
grown  than  it  deserves  to  be,  as  the  leaves  being 


A cottage  wall  clothed  with  climbers. 


THH  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  December 
15th  to  December  22nd. 

I am  utilising  every  minute  during  open  weather  to  get 
••  planting",  pruning,  and  other  routine  work 
which,  ifdelayed,  very  often  has  tobehurriedoverlateron. 
I always  lirid  plenty  of  work  during  bad  weather  in  turning 
over  and  preparing  manure  and  compost  heaps,  so  that 
they  may  be  in  a condition  for  use  when  required.  Then 
If  a wet  or  snowy  time  comes  there  are  stakes  and  labels 
to  be  prepared.  Pea-sticks  to  be  sharpened  and  got  ready 
for  use,  old  nails  and  shreds  to  be  sorted  over,  and  any 
shreds  sound  enough  to  be  used  again  soaked  in  boiling 
water  to  destroy  insect  eggs,  or  spores  of  mildew.  Every 
bit  of  vacant  land  is  being  trenched  or  thrown  up  into 
ridges,  with  the  surface  left  as  rough  as  possible.  In  this 
way  the  outdoor  hands  are  fully  employed.  Under  glass 
there  is  always  plenty  of  work.  I generally  contrive  at 
winter  to  go  through  every 
house  and  thoroughly  clean  every  hit  of  paint  and  glass 

frkirn^’loTn®^!?  surfaces.  This,  of  course,  involves 
lakingdown  all  the  creepers  and  wall  plants,  but  after 
this  cleaning  and  re-arrangement  things  grow  so  much 
WveH  i.’p  ® bestowed.  I make  some  use  of  Ivy- 

double  scarlet  Zonals  for  covering 
walls  under  glass,  and  they  not  only  brighten  up  thinvs 
immensely,  but  the  flowers  are  so'  useful  for  ^cutt  ng 
bowed  several  pans  of  Lobelias,  including  Emperor  Wiliam' 
This  comes  true  enough  from  seed  for  all  practical  cur- 
pose-',  and  if  sown  now  in  a little  heat  the  plants  will  be 
str  mg  and  vigorous  without  much  heat  during  the  scrint 
I generally  like  to  sow  a liule  earlier  than  this  biit  the 
plants  will  he  in  time  enough  for  mv  work  PoHerl 
Tuberoses  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  A few  hkve^  blen 
plunged  in  heat  at  once  to  get  them  on.  The  Tuberoses 


o'  such  leathery  character,  resist  cold  draiiglil  s 
better  than  most  things,  whilst  dust  is  more 
readily  removed  from  the  surface.  It  requires 
good  loamy  soil  and  a few  crocks  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pots.  It  may  be  planted  out  in  sheltered 
position  in  the  open,  where  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces freely  its  creamy-coloured  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  light  green  in  colour  and  of  pleasing 
aspect.  The  plant  seldom  flowers  out-of-doors, 
but  is  excellent  in  a room. 


A CREEPER-COVERED  COTTAGE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  aspect 
of  a cottage  covered  with  creepers,  Roses,  the 
winter-flowering  Jasmine,  Ivy,  and  many  other 
favourite  things,  clothing  it  with  beauty.  It 
W’ould  be  well  if  such  a cottage  as  this  were 
copied  in  the  more  suburban  districts  of  large 
towns.  One  rarely  finds  a house  made  beauti- 
ful with  the  growth  of  the  many  charming 
climbers  and  creepers  that  cost  a few  pence 
each.  Ivies  and  Virginian  Creepers  are  useful 
in  their  way,  but  one  gets  really  tired  of  their 
constant  repetition.  Even  the  fine  Gloire  de 
Dijou  Rose  is  none  too  common  near  large 
towns,  but  this  vigorous,  splendid  climber  will 
succeed  almost  in  London.  We  lately  saw  a 
delightful  mixture— the  yellow-flowered  Winter 
Jasmine  (illustrated  in  Gardening,  December  8) 
and  the  dark-leaved  Ivy  (atro-purpurea),  which 
has  almost  chocolate-coloured  leaves,  so  intense 
arc  khey  in  colour.  The  contrast  was  superb, 
rnch  effects  as  these  may  be  got  at  little  cost  of 
either  time  or  money. 


qualities,  and  in  this  case  there  are  no  percep- 
tible smells  or  choking  fumes  when  the  stove  is 
alight. 

Hot-water  apparatuses  on  a small  scale 
are  also  to  be  bud,  and  these,  though  less  easily 
moved,  are  of  course  excellent  for  plants,  and  if 
set  up  in  a bathroom  or  bedroom,  the  plants  can 
be  removed  to  it  at  night.  A small  stove  which 
does  not  contaminate  the  atmosphere  will  bo 
found  invaluable  in  many  ways  during  the  day 
(if  easily  movable),  and  cun  be  placed  between 
the  window  and  tlie  plants  on  a Irosty  night,  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  room,  with  great 
advantage.  Failing  this  help,  liowever,  much 
may  be  done  with  one  or  two  good  lamps,  or 
even  several  candles  where  the  loom  is  small  and 
the  curtains  are  tliick.  The  sitting-room 
fire,  instead  of  being  raked  out  as  usual,  should 
be  banked  up,  or  covered  with  damp  cinders. 
With  a good  wire  guard  there  is  no  danger  of 
fire,  and  where  these  precautions  are  taken  the 
plants  will  be  in  no  danger  if  placed  in  a corner, 
away  from  the  window  (and  not  too  near  the 
door  either),  and  covered  with  a layer  or  two  of 
light  newspapers.  If,  however,  the  fire  cannot 
be  kept  up  through  the  night,  and  there  is  no 
hand  stove  to  be  carried  in,  tlie  next  best  plan 
is  to  use  two  or  more  well-tilled  lamps  to  keep 
the  temperature  above  freezing-point.  The 
common  danger  with  regard  to  these  is  that, 
having  been  used  throughout  a long  winter 
evening  the  lamp.s  do  not  contain  enough  oil  to 
last  until  the  crucial  period— i.e.,  the  small 
hours  of  the  trornintf ; besides  wliich  the  fumes 
emitted  by  the  expiring  flames  are  as  deadly  as 
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those  of  the  open  stove,  in  their  degree.  Most 
housekeepers  most  wisely  forbid  the  lamps  being 
refilled  after  dark,  not  only  because  of  the 
danger  from  the  explosive  oil  igniting,  but 
also  that  of  the  handling  of  extremely  hot 
chimneys,  &c.  ; so  that  where  plants  are  to 
be  preserved  from  frost,  it  is  necessary 
for  their  owner  to  exercise  fore-thought 
during  the  day  in  ascertaining  that  the  lamps 
are  thoroughly  full,  or  else  to  have  a special  set 
of  la  Tips  kept  ready  and  full  during  the  winter 
for  this  purpose  of  saving  the  plants.  Where 
old-fashioned  colza-oil  lamps  can  be  secured 
these  are  far  better  than  those  made  for  paraffin, 
as  the  colza-oil  is  quite  without  noxious  fumes  in 
combustion,  unless,  of  course,  the  lamp  should 
go  out  from  insufficient  oil.  As  hot  air  ascends 
the  lamps  should  be  placed  on  the  floor  or  on  a 
low  table,  the  plants  being  slightly  above,  but 
not  over,  the  ascending  current  of  warm  air, 
which  should  be  arranged  between  them  and 
the  window. 

With  blinds  down  and  curtains  drawn,  the 
lamps  will  have  considerable  power  to  keep  up 
the  temperature  of  the  room;  but  to  what 
degree  of  warmth,  of  course,  depends  largely 
upon  the  size  of  the  room,  the  aspect  and  number 
of  windows,  and  the  condition  of  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  for 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep  up  warmth, 
but  very  difficult  to  combat  the  intense 
cold  which  may  already  be  in  the  room. 
The  thermometer  (which  should  hang  near  the 
window  of  any  room  in  which  the  flowers  are 
wintered),  will,  during  a dangerous  time, 
register  40  degs.  before  nine  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  go  rapidly  down  as  the  night  pro- 
gresses. Whenever  it  reaches  40  degs.,  there- 
fore, in  the  evening,  means  should  be  at  once 
taken  to  raise  the  temperature,  and  to  keep  it 
up  during  the  night.  Failing  any  possibility 
of  doing  this  in  the  sitting-room,  the  plants  will 
be  safer  in  a warm  bathroom  or  a bedroom, 
Tvhere  they  can  be  covered  with  a woollen  shawl, 
extended  on  two  towel-horses,  the  plants  stand- 
ing between.  Newspaper  placed  between  the 
window-panes  and  the  blind  will  help  to  break 
the  force  of  the  frost,  and  newspaper  caps  (made 
something  in  the  way  of  a dunce’s  cap),  are 
very  useful  to  slip  over  each  plant  as  an  extra 
protection. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  much  may  be  done  to 
save  favourite  plants  from  the  cold,  and  few 
indeed  would  be  destroyed  by  frost  if  their 
owners  would  consider  their  slight  needs  in 
time,  and  prepare  accordingly.  I.  L.  R. 


directly  afterwards.  If,  however,  the  soil 
becomes  too  saturated,  let  it  occasionally  dry 
for  a day  without  more  water,  and  never 
allow  the  plant  to  stand  in  a saucer  of  water. 
This  should  be  emptied  half-an-hour  after 
watering,  for  it  will  take  all  that  time  for  the 
water  to  percolate  through  the  peat  soil  in 
the  pot.  Before  the  lamps  are  lighted  in  the 
evening  the  Heath  should  be  removed  to 
its  night  quarters  ; and  these  may  consist 
of  a tray  of  wet  Moss,  placed  in  a bed- 
room (above  freezing  point)  ; or,  better  still,  a 
bathroom,  where  the  hot-w’ater  tap  can  be  turned 
on  for  a few  minutes  to  warm  and  moisten  the 
air,  which  should  never  be  extremely  cold  if 
hot  pipes  run  through  the  walls.  Here,  too,  the 
plants  w'ill  escape  the  dust  and  confusion  of  the 
morning  “ turn  out  ” of  the  sitting-room,  with 
its  bitter  blasts  of  wintry  air  rushing  through 


WINTER-FLOWERING  HEATHS  FOR  A 
ROOM. 

Few  plants  are  more  delicately  beautiful  as  a 
room  decoration  than  a Heath  (Erica),  and  the 
large  number  of  these  plants  yearly  sold  in  our 
streets  testifies  to  their  great  popularity. 

Erica  iivemalis,  with  a profusion  of  pink  and 
white  blossoms,  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower, 
and  the  most  common  of  these  ; but  too  often 
it  lasts  but  a few  days  in  beauty,  the  sudden 
change  from  the  warm,  moist  temperature  of  the 
forcing-house  to  the  dry,  cold  draughts  of  a 
sitting-room  chilling  the  poor  plant  so  that  it 
drops  its  buds  instead  of  opening  them.  Or  per- 
haps it  is  placed  in  the  drawing-room,  looking 
very  pretty,  and  the  gas  is  lighted,  with  the 
effect  that  next  day  the  whole  plant  looks 
miserable,  and  has  evidently  received  its  death 
blow.  A few  hints  to  would-be  purchasers  of 
these  charming  flowers  may,  therefore,  be  of  use 
in  saving  the  plants  from  a too  common  fate. 

In  the  first  place,  never  buy  plants  at  the 
door  in  an  east  or  north-east  wind,  or  in  very 
sharp  frost,  for  in  this  case  they  have  probably 
already  been  chilled  to  death  (although  they  will 
not  show  it  until  the  next  day)  before  they  reach 
their  purchaser’s  hands.  On  a mild  or  damp 
day  they  are  much  safer  while  being  hawked 
about,  so  that  this  is  the  time  to  purchase. 
Heaths  will  not  do  well  at  any  time  in  very 
dry  air  ; and,  therefore,  to  have  them  in  per- 
fection, special  measures  are  necessary.  They 
should  stand  as  far  away  from  the  fire  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  a corner  sheltered  from  sharp 
draughts,  the  surface  of  the  soil  being  covered 
with  fresh  green  Moss,  which  must  be  kept 
constantly  moist,  plenty  of  tepid  water  being 
given  to  the  plant  daily  while  in  full  bloom,  and 
also_  while  it  is  making  quick  young  growth 


in  a box  of  the  same  useful  material,  on  the 
leads  of  a town  house,  in  a position  in  which 
the  sun  will  reach  them  until  twelve  or  one 
o’clock,  but  not  during  the  hot  afternoon.  Here 
they  will  grow  strong  and  sturdy,  so  that  when 
taken  in  before  frosts  set  in,  they  should  be  set 
with  plenty  of  embryo  buds.  If  needed  early, 
they  must  now  be  placed  in  moderate  and  moist 
warmth,  in  a greenhouse  ; but  with  good  man- 
agement, the  buds  will  open  in  time  without  the 
help  of  a glass-house,  if  kept  near  the  glass  in  a 
south  or  south-east  window,  and  supplied  with 
pure  and  moistened  air  without  a draught. 

Re-potting  may  be  done  directly  the  plant 
has  flowered,  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  has 
been  forced  in  a very  small  pot  ; otherwise, 
September  is  a good  time,  especially  if  moist 
warmth  can  be  given  directly  after  the  operation. 

Heaths,  like  many  other  hard-wooded  plants, 
need  almost  pure  peat,  with  plenty  of  silver- 
sand,  and  a very  little  fine  leaf-mould  inter- 
mixed with  this  compost,  which  must  be  made 
very  fine,  and  should  be  moderately  damped 
(not  saturated)  before  it  is  used. 

The  Eeica,  before  potting,  should  be  satu- 
rated with  tepid  water,  and  then  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  removing  the  drainage  only,  and  leav- 
ing the  fine  hair-like  mass  of  roots  undisturbed, 
but  paring  away  the  surface-soil,  until  the  roots 
are  just  reached.  Having  laid  thorough  drain- 
age in  a clean  pot,  which  must  only  be  an  inch 
or  so  larger  than  the  last,  and  covered  this  with 
a little  dry  Moss,  dipped  in  soot,  a small  layer  of 
the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost  can  be  placed 
over  this,  and  the  Erica  upon  it,  carefully 
keeping  the  plant  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
pot. 

A label-stick  will  now  be  found  useful  to  pack 
the  fresh  compost  round  the  ball  of  roots  firmly 
and  completely,  leaving  no  loose  spot  in  it,  and 
the  surface  can  then  be  covered,  ramming  down 
the  soil  with  the  handle  of  the  trowel,  and 
making  all  level.  The  space  of  an  inch  should, 
however,  be  left  vacant  at  the  top  to  contain 
water,  as  Heaths  depend  largely  upon  a 
thorough  supply  of  this  throughout  the  year,  j 
and  must  never  be  dust  dry.  The  plants  will 
not  need  wa  ;er,  however,  for  several  days  after 
repotting  if  treated  as  mentioned  above.  Other 
good  Ericas  for  an  amateur  are  those  of  the 
Ventricosa  family,  with  pink  or  red  waxen 
blossoms;  E.  Cavendish!  is  a beauty  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  E.  candidissima  is  pure  white. 
Another  good  kind  is  E.  intermedia  (see  illus- 
tration). Many  others  of  great  beauty  can  be  . 
selected,  but  some  of  them  are  more  trouble-  i 
some  to  grow  than  the  above.  I.  L.  R. 


Eiioa  intermedia. 

the  open  doors  and  windows,  dealing  destruction 
to  the  tender  buds  of  growing  plants,  which 
often  fade  and  die  from  this  unthought-of 
danger  when  left  in  the  drawing-room.  When 
the  sitting-room  is  warm,  the  plants  can  be 
rejilaced,  and  will  thus  continue  to  bloom  and 
flourish  for  several  weeks. 

After  blooming,  every  faded  flower  should  be 
carefully  snipped  off  with  the  scissors,  and  the 
long  shoots,  which  will  have  formed  at  the  top 
of  each  spray,  cut  back  to  within  2 inches  or 
3 inches  of  the  old  wood. 

The  Erica  can  then  be  kept  entirely  in  the 
bathroom  or  a spare  bedroom,  still  being  care- 
fully supplied  with  water,  and  surrounded  with 
damp  Moss  to  moisten  the  air.  W hen  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over  (at  the  end  of  May),  these  plants 
are  better  in  the  open  air,  and  their  pots  should 
be  sunk  to  the  rim  in  a border  of  fine  coal-ashes 
(which  should  be  kept  well  moistened)  or  placed 


■What  to  do  with  stiff  clay  soil.— I 

have  a narrow  strip  of  land  in  my  back-yard 
which  I find  that  the  previous  holders  have  never 
broken  up.  I should  like  to  make  a garden  of  it, 
but  when  I put  my  spade  into  it  a few  days  ago  I 
threw  up  nothing  but  strong,  damp,  stiff  clay. 
How  shall  I treat  this  ? I want  it  to  be  little  or 
no  expense. — Inquirer. 

* * To  get  such  land  into  condition  is  impos- 
sible without  a certain  amount  of  labour,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  suitable  materials.  Doubt- 
less the  best  results  would  be  secured  by  having 
a portion  of  the  soil  removed,  and  a portion  of 
such  soil  as  burnt  refuse  of  any  kind  added. 
Road-scrapings  are  invaluable.  Can  you  get 
these  and  incorporate  with  the  clay  ? And  if  any 
buildin»  is  going  on  in  your  district  it  would  well 
repay  you  to  get  as  much  old  mortar  rubble  as 
possible,  placing  thorough  brick-ends  on  one  side. 
This  mixed  with  the  surface-soil  will  do  much 
good  ; and  before  adding  the  rubble  dig  the  clay 
deeply,  and  allow  it  to  get  pulverised  by  the 
weather  before  adding  the  ma,terial  advised. 
You  may  in  the  meantime  get  suitable  materials 
to  add  to  the  surface  or  top  soil  later  on  if  you 
have  room  to  store  ; if  not,  break  up  the  clay  a 
good  depth,  and  add  the  lighter  materials  to  the 
surface,  and  fork  over  in  the  spring  before 
planting.  Road-scrapings  are  not  costly,  and 
you  may  often  get  old  rubble  at  a small  cost. 
Obtained  now,  and  some  good  manure  in  the 
spring,  with  constant  working  in  tine  weather, 
you  will  get  your  garden  into  condition  ; but  it 
means  much  trouble  with  such  a bad  soil.  VV.  b. 

1481.— Slugs  eating  Vt°l®t-'blooms.— Surely  if 
YOU  look  the  plants  o\-er  nightly  with  a lantern  you  will 
‘find  the  marauders  at  work,  and  be  able  to  destroj-  them 
easily.  Failing  this,  try  dusting  a hWe  qniokhiue  o\  er  the 
plants  on  moist  evenings  about  or  dusk.  B.  C.  B. 
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THB  KITOHEIN  QARDBN. 

THE  BEST  KINDS  OF  CELERY. 
Few  vegetables  are  more  appreciated  at  this 
season  than  Celery,  and  of  late  years  excellent 
kinds  have  been  introduced,  both  of  white  and 
red  forms,  with  an  absence  of  coarseness  which 
was  the  fault  of  some  of  the  older  varieties.  I 


Fig.  1. — Dwarf  Solid  Write  or  Sandringham  Celery. 


have  this  season  heard  many  complaints  as  to 
this  vegetable  failing,  especially  in  small  gar- 
dens where  labour  is  none  too  plentiful  and 
early  earthing-up  has  been  done.  Few  vege- 
tables require  more  care  and  suffer  so  quickly 
from  neglect  as  Celery.  The 

White  varieties  are,  for  earliness,  invalu- 
able ; but,  for  keeping,  the  coloured  forms  are 
better.  The  best  early  White  Celery,  taking  all 
points,  flavour  especially,  is  Veitch’s  Superb 
White,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  types 
of  white  Celery  for  table  use,andsimilar  in  quality 
to  the  well-known  Major  Clarke’s  Solid  Red,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  very  best  varieties  grown. 
Veitch’s  Solid  White  is  a medium  grower,  pure 
white,  and  of  very  solid  growth  and  excellent 
flavour.  It  is  invaluable  in  all  gardens,  as  it  is 
less  subject  to  disease  than  larger  growers. 
Those  who  have  poor  soils  and  are  troubled  with 
their  Celery  “ bolting  ” would  do  well  to  give 
this  a trial,  as  I And  it  very  free  and  it  does  not 
bolt  in  dry  seasons.  If  a large  white  variety  is 
required  Wright’s  Giant  White  is  an  excellent 
type,  a robust  grower,  solid,  crisp,  and  good  for 
winter  use,  being  hardy  and  of  very  flne  flavour. 
I have  tried  it,  and  it  is  the  best  large  white 
form  I have  grown.  For  late  use  the  San- 


Fig.  2.— Curled  Solid  White  Celery. 


dringham  Dwarf  White  (see  Fig.  1)  is  very 
good,  remaining  fit  for  table  a longer  time  than 
any  other  white  variety  grown.  It  is  very  dwarf, 
juicy,  of  good  flavour,  and  useful  for  small 
gardens  where  room  is  a consideration.  The 
newer  Sutton’s  White  Gem  is  perhaps  a better 


type  than  the  last-named,  being  larger,  but  a 
very  compact  grower,  equally  hardy,  and  delici- 
ously crisp.  It  grows  freely  in  poor  soils.  The 
White  Plume  does  not  require  blanching,  having 
white  stalks  and  variegated  foliage,  but  it  is 
inferior  in  quality  to  those  named  above.  When 
well  grown,  and  if  moulded  up,  it  lacks  the 
flavour  of  a good  white  variety.  A good  kind 
also  is  the  Curled  Solid  White  (Fig.  2).  Among 
the 

Red  types  there  is  even  a wider  selection  than 
the  first-named.  I will  merely  select  a few  of 
the  best.  Early  Rose  is  a very  fine  selection, 
the  growth  being  compact,  a delicate  pink  or 
rosy  colour,  very  crisp  and  sweet,  with  a Walnut 
flavour.  It  is  valuable  as  an  early  variety,  and  for 
remaining  sound  a long  time.  The  Sulham  Prize 
is  a good  form  and  very  similar  in  size,  quality, 
and  keeping  properties  to  the  Early  Rose  ; it 
may  be  a little  later.  Ivery’s  Nonsuch  Pink  is  a 
large  type  of  red,  excellent  in  every  way,  solid 
and  reliable  for  winter  use.  Williams’  Matchless 
Red  is  a reliable  kind,  and  free  from  running 
when  well  grown.  For  general  use  I put 
Major  Clarke’s  Fine  Solid  Red  in  the  front 
rank.  I do  not  think  it  is  a variety  that 
can  be  beaten  for  quality  and  for  free 
growth.  If  I could  only  grow  one  variety  I 
should  select  this  in  preference  to  others.  It 
can  be  had  early  in  the  season,  blanches  very 
readily,  and  it  is  of  superior  quality  to  many 
newer  varieties.  For  late  use  I would  advise 
a row  or  two  of  Standard  Bearer,  a splendid 
red  variety  of  sturdy,  robust  habit,  and  very 
solid.  The  flavour  is  nutty.  This  variety  may 
be  had  when  all  other  kinds  are  over,  keeping 
well  into  May,  and,  being  a medium  grower,  it 
is  readily  protected  from  frost  and  is  very 
hardy. 

^Vith  regard  to  culture,  much  depends  upon 
the  time  the  heads  are  required  ; for  early  use 
it  is  best  to  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  heat  in  Feb- 
ruary in  boxes.  Prick  off  into  boxes,  or,  what 
is  better,  a warm  frame  when  in  the  rough  leaf, 
and  transplant  into  trenches  when  ready.  For 
later  use  sow  in  frames  and  in  the  open,  prick 
off  early,  and  lift  with  a good  ball.  In  preparing 
trenches  incorporate  the  manure  with  the  soil  at 
bottom  of  trench.  A hard  bottom  will  cause 
running  ; and  never  let  Celery  at  any  time  suffer 
for  want  of  moisture.  Feed  with  such  aids  as 
liquid-manure,  salt,  soot,  or  fish-manure,  well 
washing  the  manure  into  the  roots  with  water, 
and  in  no  case  mould  up  too  soon.  Many  plants 
are  ruined  by  early  moulding  ; it  is  far  better  to 
mould  a little  and  often,  as  this  hardens  the  leaf 
and  prevents  decay  of  heart.  In  moulding  hold 
the  plant  together,  firmly  pressing  the  soil 
round  the  leaves. 

The  Golden-yellow  Celery  (Fig.  3)  is  a 
variety  of  the  Dwarf  Solid  White,  remarkable 
for  the  golden  hue  which  suffuses  the  stalks  and 
leaves.  It  does  not  require  to  be  blanched,  and 
is  a good  kind  for  the  table.  W.  S. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  SHOW. 

Will  anyone  kindly  answer  me  the  following 
questions  ? — 1.  Which  are  the  best  six  vegetables 
for  show?  2.  Which  are  the  hardiest  and 
earliest  Cauliflowers  ? 3.  What  is  the  cause  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  running  to  seed  in  July  and 
August  ? 4.  Which  are  the  hardiest  Broccoli  ? 
5.  Is  it  a good  plan  to  start  French  Beans  in 
pots  or  boxes  to  get  them  on  early  ? 6.  Which 
of  the  many  gardeners’  societies  is  the  best  for 
a young  amateur  to  become  a member  of,  so  as 
to  gain  some  knowledge  of  gardening  in  all 
branches  ? — Anxious  Beginner. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  six  vegetables 
for  show  is  difficult  to  answer  in  one  respect,  as 
the  season  for  showing  should  be  stated.  Again, 
those  who  grow  for  show  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  six  varieties,  as  often  one  or  two  may 
fail  at  the  last  moment,  and  the  exhibitor  would 
have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  Indeed,  this 
latter  is  a serious  failing  with  many  exhibitors. 
They  show  a certain  number  of  things  well,  but 
lose  considerably  in  one  or  two  very  weak 
exhibits.  If  shown  in  summer.  Cauliflower 
Walcheren  is  a strong  dish  when  not  too  coarse, 
a fine  white,  and  perfect  shape ; Forced  Potatoes, 
or  nice  shaped  tubers  of  the  Ashleaf  section  ; 
Gem  or  Scarlet  Horn  Carrot ; Peas,  well  filled 
pods  of  a large  green  Marrow  type,  such  as 
Stratagem,  Veitoh’s  Perfection,  or  Duke  of 
Albany ; French  Beans,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  or 
Canadian  Wonder  ; Asparagus  is  always  a strong 


dish  if  in  season,  also  medium-sized,  straight, 
nice-looking  Cucumbers  ; and  Globe  Artichokes, 
plump  crowns,  not  spring  growths.  A nice  dish 
of  Onions  should  always  be  grown,  they  come 
in  acceptable  for  early  summer,  those  of  the 
Spanish  or  Tripoli  varieties  being  for  later  use, 
and  there  is  a wide  selection  ; Tomatoes  of 
medium  size,  well  coloured,  and  of  perfect  shape, 
such  as  Perfection,  are  always  a strong  dish  at 
any  season,  specially  early  and  late.  For  autumn 
showing  Celery,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  and  Leeks, 
with  autumn  Cauliflowers,  or  Broccoli  may  be 
substituted  for  Asparagus,  Beans,  Peas,  and 
Cucumbers.  It  is  always  well  to  have  the  larger 
proportion  of  good  green  vegetables  in  preference 
to  too  many  roots— that  is,  say  Cauliflowers, 
Beans,  Peas,  and  Asparagus,  Carrots,  and 
Potatoes,  or  a similar  selection  of  other  varieties. 
Beetroot  is  often  shown  coarse,  and  of  bad  shape. 
The  Turnip-rooted  is  good,  if  not  coarse,  but 
does  not  carry  much  weight.  Avoid  coarse 
things  of  any  kind,  getting  quality. 

2.  For  early  spring  use  Walcheren  Cauli- 
flower is  preferable.  As  regards  hardiness  there 
is  little  to  choose,  as  this  vegetable,  coming  from 
a warmer  climate,  is  not  hardy  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  one  named  or  Dwarf  Erfurt.  The  Early 
London  is  often  recommended,  but  it  is  not  so 
close,  and  on  light  soils  soon  spoils. 

3.  The  Brussel  Sprouts  running  to  seed  have 
received  a check  in  some  way ; probably  through 


being  crowded  or  too  long  in  the  seed-bed. 
They  are  also  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  root  when 
small,  and  this  causes  running ; also  planting 
in  dry  soil  out  of  a rich  seed-bed. 

4.  The  hardiest  Broccoli  is  Veitch’s  Model  ; 
but  it  is  very  late.  To  get  early  supplies  two 
sowings  should  be  made,  one  in  March,  another 
in  May.  For  years  I grew  the  well-known 
Cattell’s  Eclipse,  which  is  good,  but  succumbs 
to  severe  frost.  To  get  the  best  results  have 
Veitch’s  Protecting  for  early  use,  say  December, 
Cattell’s  for  later  use,  and  Model  to  follow.  I 
bend  down  the  heads  of  these  in  December  to 
the  north,  covering  the  stems  well  into  the 
foliage  with  soil.  This  preserves  the  stem,  as 
frost  attacks  that  portion  close  to  the  leaves. 
All  Broccoli  should  be  grown  on  exposed 
ground  and  in  poor  soil  to  make  a firm  growth. 

5.  To  get  early  French  Beans,  sow  in  6-inch 
pots,  fill  the  pots  three-parts  full  of  compost, 
giving  plenty  of  drainage  at  the  bottom,  and 
using  a compost  of  good  loam,  with  a small 
quantity  of  bone-meal  or  old  Mushroom  manure. 
Make  the  latter  firm  in  the  pots  previous  to 
sowing,  so  as  to  encourage  a sturdy  growth. 
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Sow,  say  from  nine  to  ten  Beans,  or  less,  if  the 
seed  is  good  and  the  grower  has  plenty  of  heat 
at  command  ; fill  up  over  the  seeds  to  within 
1 ^ inches  of  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  then  place 
the  pots  over  warm  pipes,  or  plunge  in  a warm 
bed.  Do  not  water  until  the  seedlings  appear, 
or,  if  the  compost  is  moist  at  the  start,  it  will 
will  be  sufficient  to  germinate  the  seed.  If 
watered,  use  tepid  water,  and  only  sparingly,  as 
excess  of  moisture  will  prove  fatal  to  the  crop 
in  its  early  stages.  When  the  plants  are  strong 
enough  to  see  which  are  best,  thin  to  five  or 
six  of  the  strongest,  and  grow  in  a temperature 
60  degs.  to  70  degs.  near  the  light.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  Syon  House  are  best  for  early  forcing. 
For  supplies  during  April  and  May  sow  a few 
seeds  in  6 inch  pots,  and  pot  on  into  S inoh, 
or,  what  is  better,  plant  out  in  a warm  frame. 
Much  better  results  are  secured  by  the  latter 
plan,  also  a longer  season,  and  a greater  variety 
may  be  grown,  Canadian  Wonder  being  one 
of  the  best.  The  seeds  may  also  be  started  in 
boxes  at  that  date  for  planting  out. 

6.  The  best  societies  are  what  are  termed 
Gardeners’  Improvement  Societies,  but  these  are 
only  near  a populous  centre.  Study  yourself, 
get  good  advice  from  the  best  authorities,  and 
read  Gardening  Illustrated  carefully. 

W.  S. 

• 

1485. —Tomatoes  failing.— The  soil  is  sour  and 
unwholesome.  Give  it  a good  dressing  of  lime,  and,  if 
possible,  renew  the  top  3 inches  or  4 inches  with  fresh, 
loamy  material.  Tomatoes  cannot  be  grown  lor  years  in 
the  same  soil  with  success. — B.  C.  R. 

1585. — Stachys  tuberifera.  — IE  you 
treat  this  plant  the  same  as  you  would  Potatoes 
in  the  open  ground,  you  cannot  make  a mistake, 
except  that  the  stems  do  not  require  any 
moulding  up.  Being  quite  hardy,  you  may 
leave  it  in  the  ground  until  it  is  wanted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  (except  when  the  ground  is 
frost-bound),  the  tubers  are  better  in  the  ground 
than  out  of  it,  as  they  wither  up  a good  deal 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Consumers  of  this 
vegetable  generally  take  up  a portion  of  their 
stock  on  the  approach  of  frost. — J.  C.  C. 

Celery  rotting. — Will  you  please  tell  me 
your  opinion  about  my  Celery  ? I am  growing 
Williams’  Matchless  Red.  I sowed  the  seed 
outside  in  the  garden.  Directly  the  plants 
were  large  enough  they  were  planted  in  the 
trenches  ; the  manure  was  from  an  old  hot-bid 
and  quite  rotten.  They  grew  strongly  all  the 
summer,  but  arc  now  quite  rotten  in  the  centre. 

I believe  the  seed  must  have  been  saved  from 
a bad  strain.  We  have  had  a quantity  of  rain 
here. — H.  S.,  Gay  wood. 

The  seed  is  not  at  fault  in  any  way,  as  if 
so  it  would  have  failed  to  germinate,  whereas 
you  say  the  plants  grew  well,  but  are  now 
rotten.  See  advice  to  “ Sootus  ” as  regards 
decay.  Have  you  moulded  up  too  early  or  too 
much  at  one  time?  If  so  you  may  have  so 
hindered  growth  that  the  excessive  rainfall 
could  not  get  away,  but  went  to  the  heart  of 
the  plants.  In  seasons  like  this  more  care  is 
necessary  in  culture,  especially  in  heavy  soils, 
and  with  late  plants.  Plants  sown  in  the  open 
would  be  late,  and  if  moulded  up  before  the 
growth  was  well  advanced  decay  would  set  in. 
To  prevent  this,  it  is  well  to  mould  up  as  late  as 
possible  in  small  quantities  at  a time,  and  in 
dry  weather.  Your  variety  is  a good  one,  and 
should  do  well  for  late  use  sown  at  date  you 
name. — W.  S. 

( Scotu-^).  ■ — Owing  to  so  much  rain 

recently  there  are  sad  complaints  as  to  Celery 
failing,  and  much  depends  upon  the  moulding 
up.  If  moulded  too  early  or  when  wet  decay 
soon  sets  in.  The  cause  of  your  sticks  being 
bent  and  twisted  is  that  you  have  either  very 
rough  soil  not  broken  finely  at  moulding  and 
applied  in  a rough  way,  or  the  plants  were 
buried  too  deeply.  To  get  good  Celery,  earth 
must  not  be  placed  in  large  masses,  but  as 
growth  is  made,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  plants 
to  grow  when  weighted  down  with  large  masses 
of  soil.  To  get  rid  of  worms,  “ liming  ” in  the 
spring  is  not  sufficient,  as  when  the  manure  is 
placed  in  the  trenches  another  batch  of  worms 
is  introduced.  To  get  rid  of  these,  dress  the 
rows  freely  during  growth  with  soot  and  salt  pre- 
vious to  watering,  or  feed  with  fish-manure. 
This  will  promote  growth  and  get  rid  of  worms 
and  slugs.  There  U no  remedy  now,  as  what 
would  kill  the  worms  would  injure  the  hearts. 


Salt  applied  in  wet  weather  or  dissolved  in 
water  would  rid  the  plants  for  a time  of  the 
pests. — W.  S. 

Growing  vegetables  for  market.— 

Under  the  new  Parish  Council  we  can  get  three 
acres  of  ground,  and  I intend  working  that 
amount,  and  to  plant  one  acre  of  the  best  early 
Potatoes,  one  acre  of  the  earliest  Peas,  one  acre 
of  the  Runner  Beans.  I will  get  the  Potatoes  to 
market  early  ; plant  Brussels  Sprouts  after  the 
Potatoes ; after  the  Peas,  early  Cabbage  for 
spring  cutting ; and  after  Runner  Beans 
get  the  ground  in  readiness  for  Early  Pota- 
toes next  year.  They  are  all  for  market. 
The  ground  is  deep  and  good.  The  price 
would  be  under  £4  per  acre,  which  would 
include  taxes.  I have  to  work  in  the  summer 
months  about  one  hundred  hours  per  week  for 
18s.,  and  I have  thought  I might  do  better  than 
that.  I am  near  the  station,  but  about  thirty 
miles  from  Loudon.  I have  about  £100  to  start 
with.  I should  be  very  grateful  for  advice. — 
Inquirer. 

Your  correspondent  ought  to  make  a 
living  off  three  acres  of  land,  as  the  rent  is  by 
no  means  high.  The  routine  of  cropping  pro- 
posed will  do  very  well  for  a start ; but  it  will 
probably  be  found  advisable  to  vary  it  consider- 
ably. I may  mention  that  early  Potatoes  and 
spring  Cabbages  are  amongst  the  most  profitable 
market  crops  in  this  locality.  Peas  and  Runner 
Beans  are  very  variable,  and  Brussel  Sprouts  and 
all  kinds  of  Green  crops  have  been  very  low  in 
price  for  some  time  past.  But  the  main  point  in 
determining  what  profit  will  be  got  out  of  the 
affair  hinges  on  the  eost  of  carriage  of  the  goods 
and  market  expenses,  and  if  there  is  any  market 
for  vegetables  nearer  than  London  I would 
advise  a trial,  even  if  the  prices  are  lower. 
Your  correspondent  says  he  now  works  about 
one  hundred  hours  a week  for  18s  ; but  I fear 
he  will  find  that  it  will  take  him  nearly  as  many 
hours  per  week  to  realise  very  much  more  out  of 
ordinary  vegetable  culture,  the  competition 
being  keen.  But  with  rent  moderate,  and 
nearly  all  the  labour  done  by  himself,  and  a little 
capital  to  start  with,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  make  it  succeed.  I may  add  that 
the  first  half  year  will  be  the  worst,  and  pro- 
bably shrink  his  capital  considerably,  as  it  will 
be  all  going  out  and  little  coming  in  until  the 
early  Potatoes  are  ready,  and  plenty  of  energy 
and  perseverance  will  be  needed  to  overcome 
the  many  trials  that  besot  the  path  of  market- 
growers. — J.  G. , Go«2>ort. 


ORCHIDS. 

CYMBIDIUM  LOWIANUM. 

This  is  quite  an  amateur’s  Orchid.  The  long 
spikes  which  usually  appear  in  the  early  mouths 
of  the  year  often  continue  in  full  beauty  for 
three  months.  It  is  a very  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful species  and  of  easy  culture,  its  bright  greeii, 
graceful  foliage  forming  also  a plant  which  is 
very  ornamental  during  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year.  To  succeed  well  with  this  plant, 
attention  must  be  given  when  repotting  takes 
place,  and  the  drainage  thoroughly  seen  to,  for 
it  does  not  enjoy  being  disturbed  more  than  is 
necessary — say,  than  every  third  or  fourth  year, 
providing  the  plants  are  healthy  and  strong. 
When  so  treated,  they  produce  flower-spikes 
in  greater  profusion  ; but  at  the  same  time  a 
pot  sufficiently  large  should  be  selected,  for 
Cymbidiums  are  plants  which  make  thick, 
fleshy  roots  very  freely,  and  therefore  plenty  of 
room  is  required.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
good  turfy  loam,  in  about  two  parts,  and  fibrous 
peat,  one-third,  with  an  addition  of  some  sharp 
silver  sand,  and  broken  pieces  of  pots  to  keep  it 
open.  This  should  be  made  firm,  and  during 
the  summer  and  growing  season  plenty  of 
moisture  will  be  necessary.  At  this  period 
this  Cymbidium  also  enjoys  strong  heat  and 
being  exposed  to  the  sun,  shading  being  only 
necessary  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
During  the  winter  months  the  water  must  be 
reduced ; but  as  it  is  an  evergreen  plant, 
sufficient  must  be  given  to  keep  the  foliage  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  a house  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  lower  than  about 
50  degs.  is  suitable.  The  flower-spikes  often 
reach  3 feet  or  more  in  length  and  usually  carry 
about  twelve  to  fifteen  blooms.  One  I had  last 
season  had  twenty-seven  blooms  upon  a spike, 


which  individually  measured  about  4 inches 
in  diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
greenish-yellow,  whilst  the  lip  is  white  at  the 
base,  with  a large  velvety  maroon-coloured 
blotch  in  front  and  margined  with  yellow.  The 
plant  is  a native  of  Burmah,  and  has  been 
imported  in  large  quantities. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


TRICHOPILIA  SUAVIS. 
Triciiopilia  SUAVIS  is  an  old  favourite,  and 
should  find  a place  in  every  collection  on  account 
of  its  freedom  and  sweet  fragrance.  “E.  A.  W.” 
writes  that  “ he  cannot  grow  this  species  satis- 
factorily, although  he  has  given  the  plants  as 
much  heat  as  he  possibly  can.”  This  is  no 
doubt  the  cause  of  failure,  for  the  plants  thrive 
best  under  cool  treatment.  In  Costa  Rica,  its 
native  country,  this  Orchid  grows  upon  the 
mountains  at  several  thousand  feet  elevation, 
where  the  temperature  is  decidedly  cool,  for  the 
higher  one  ascends  the  cooler  becomes  the 
climate,  and,  consequently,  with  plants  under 
cultivation  it  is  necessary  to  imitate  nature  as 
closely  as  possible.  Place  the  plants  in  the  same 
house  with  the  Mexican  Orchids,  or  at  the  warm 
end  of  the  Odontoglossum-house,  and  be  careful 
with  regard  to  watering,  for  this  kind  does  not 
enjoy  an  excess  of  moisture  at  its  roots,  even 
during  the  summer  months,  and  less  in  the  win- 
ter ; but  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  in  a 
humid  condition,  which  will  be  found  necessary 
in  either  of  the  above-mentioned  houses.  The 
flowers  are  usually  produced  about  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  and  will  continue  in  per- 
fection about  a fortnight.  They  are  borne  on 
drooping  peduncles,  mostly  three  or  four 
together,  are  pure  white,  and  spotted  on  the  lip 
with  small  bright  rose,  and  marked  in  the 
throat  with  yellow.  The  strong  fragranee  of 
these  flowers  is  very  delightful,  resembling  that 
of  Hawthorn.  When  potting  care  should  be 
taken  to  elevate  them  well  upon  a mound  higher 
than  the  sides  of  the  pots,  for  the  flower-spikes 
which  appear  quite  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs  are 
apt  to  rot  if  not  allowed  to  push  forth  freely. 

Matt.  Brajible. 


Aganisia  coerulea  {T.  King).— This  is 
the  plant  you  send.  8hould  iny  correspondent 
have  a house  used  for  Phalseaopsids  it  would 
thrive  well  with  these  plants,  or  in  a similar 
atmosphere  as  that  maintained  in  the  East 
Indian  house.  This  species  is  somewhat  rare, 
but  very  beautiful,  producing  a scape  of  several 
blooms  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
These  have  pale  blue  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
bright  brown  lip,  and  individually  measure 
nearly  3 inches  in  diameter.  The  plant  is  of 
creeping  habit,  and  in  its  native  country  on  the 
Rio  Negro,  grows  profusely  upon  the  bare  stems 
of  trees.  Under  cultivation,  therefore,  it  suc- 
ceeds best  on  a block  of  wood  or  in  a basket, 
with  but  a small  amount  of  material  around  its 
roots.  A large  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  is  always  necessary,  but  naturally 
in  a less  degree  whilst  the  plant  is  at  rest,  than 
when  in  active  growth.  During  the  summer, 
when  the  sun  is  powerful,  a thin  shading  must 
be  given,  and  at  all  times  allow  the  plants  as 
much  light  as  possible.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
produced  at  intervals  upon  the  creeping  rhizome, 
and  each  support  a pair  of  fine  leaves.  As 
before  remarked,  the  plant  is  seldom  seen, 
excepting  in  a few  of  the  best  establishments, 
which  is  possibly  in  consequence  of  its  requiring 
such  strong  heat  and  a fair  share  of  attention, 
as  more  suitable  Orchids  may  be  chosen  requir- 
ing far  less  accommodation  than  is  usually  found 
in  the  majority  of  establishments.  — Matt. 
Bramble. 


The  recent  gales  and  newly-planted 
trees. — Wherever  any  large  amount  of  new’ 
planting  has  been  done  this  past  autumn,  those 
in  charge  thereof  will  do  well  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  present  condition  of  the  trees. 
This  will  apply  to  nearly  all  trees,  but  more 
particularly  to  such  as  are  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  wind.  Evergreens,  as  Fir-trees, 
Hollies,  Cupressus,  Thujas,  and  similar  plants, 
will  all  feel  the  effect  of  the  w’iud  if  not  steadied. 
We  may  before  long  have  a downfall  of  snow  to 
further  aggravate  the  case  of  loosened  trees. 
The  work  of  steadying  should  be  done  in  a 
careful  manner,  first  applying  a band  or 
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bandage  to  prevent  friction,  then  the  tying 
should  be  secure.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
a good  plan  to  tread  around  the  trees,  so  as  to 
make  them  firm  at  the  roots.  The  appearance 
of  stakes  may  not  look  quite  the  thing,  but  it 
is  far  better  than  dead  or  injured  trees.  One 
ssason  will  usually  be  sufficient  for  this  safe- 
guard. The  choicer  the  tree  the  greater  should 
be  the  care  taken  of  it.  Large  standards  of  such 
as  Planes  and  Limes  are  often  loosened  after 
planting,  but  instead  of  laying  on  one  side,  may 
still  be  upright,  through  the  greater  faeulty  of 
recovering  their  position.  These  ought  not  to 
escape  notice. — H.  G. 


THE  MAGNOLIAS. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Magnolias  are  in  China 
and  J apan  ; a few  are  peculiar  to  the  Himalayan 
region,  and  a few  more  to  North  America.  All 
are  handsome  and  desirable  trees  or  shrubs  ; 
some,  indeed,  may  be  classed  with  confidence 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  objects  to  be  met 
with  in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates. 
Glorious  effects  may  be  obtained  in  spring  in 
the  south  of  England,  at  any  rate,  by  the  Yulan 
(M.  conspicua).  It  is  true  enough,  unfortu- 
nately, that  frosts  sometimes  injure  the  flowers 
and  change  their  snowy  whiteness  into  an  un- 
sightly brown.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  this 
Magnolia  and  its  allies  are  not  more  frequently 
met  with  in  gardens  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  their 
not  transplanting  readily.  The  best  results 
obtain  if  the  plants  are  procured  and  planted 
just  as  growth  begins  in  spring.  The  fleshy 
roots  when  injured  rot  rapidly,  and  when 
autumn  planting  has  been  practised,  very  many 
individuals  succumb  to  the  ordeal,  those  that  do 
not  do  so  outright 
often  struggling  on 
in  a pitiful  plight 
for  years.  A little 
care  in  transplant- 
ing in  spring,  in 
sheltering  with 
mats  from  dry 
winds  or  hot  sun, 
and  in  syringing 
the  wood  to  pre- 
vent shrivelling 
until  the  plants 
are  thoroughly  es- 
tablished, would 
do  much  to  prove 
that  the  Magno- 
lias can  be  planted 
with  every  pros- 
pect of  success. 

Some  species  occa- 
sionally ripen  seed 
freely  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  well 
worth  while  to 
sow  this  seed  at 
once.  If  dried  and 
kept  like  other  seeds  until  the  following 
season,  all  chance  of  germination  will  have 
passed.  All  the  species  of  the  natural  order 
Magnoliacece  have  seeds  which  retain  their 
vitality  but  a very  limited  period. 

M.  ACUMINATA  (the  Cucumber-tree  of  the 
United  States)  makes  a noble  specimen  when 
planted  singly  in  the  park  or  pleasure  ground. 
It  is  deciduous,  the  leaves  varying  from  5 inches 
to  1 foot  in  length,  and  glaucous  green,  the 
flowers  yellow-tinged,  bell-shaped  and  slightly 
fragrant.  There  are  fine  samples  of  this  tree  at 
Kew,  in  the  gardens  of  Syon  House,  Claremont, 
&c.  In  its  native  habitats  it  attains  a height 
of  from  60  feet  to  90  feet,  with  a trunk  from 
2 feet  to  4 feet  in  diameter. 

M.  Campbelli,  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of 
Indian  forest  trees,  has  not  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  took  so  much  trouble  in  in- 
troducing the  species  to  British  gardens.  In  a 
wild  state  it  attains  a height  of  150  feet,  and 
the  fragrant  flowers,  varying  from  deep  rose  to 
crimson,  are  produced  before  the  leaves  appear. 
Considering  the  beauty  of  M.  Campbelli,  it 
would  appear  worth  while  to  treat  it  as  a.  wall 
plant  agaJnst  .some  high  building  in  a warm, 
sunny  position.  As  it  occurs  in  a wild  state 
along  the  outer  Himalayas  at  elevations  of  from 
800  feet  to  1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  there 
sejins  every  probability  that  the  treatment 
suggested  would  prove  successful. 

M.  conspicua  (M.  Yulan).— In  its  typical 
form  this  has  snowy-white  flowers,  which  are 


produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  the  latter 
part  of  April  and  beginning  of  May.  Several 
hybrid  forms  between  this  species  and  M.  obo- 
vata  occur  in  gardens.  M.  Soulangeana  has 
flowers  similar  in  shape  and  size  to  those  of 
M.  conspicua,  but  they  are  deeply  tinged 
with  red  ; M.  Soulangeana  nigra  has  dark  plum- 
coloured  flowers.  Both  these  bloom  a week  or 
ten  days  later  than  the  type.  Other  seedling 
forms  or  slight  varieties  of  the  Yulan  are 
M.  Alexandrina,  M.  spe<;iosa,  M.  spectabilis, 
M.  superba,  M.  triumplians,  and  M.  Yulan 
grandis. 

M.  Fraseri,  a native  of  the  Southern  United 
States  is  easily  recognised  by  its  light  green 
spathulate  leaves,  auricled  at  the  base ; they  each 
measure  about  8 inches  to  1 foot  in  length,  and 
about  3 inches  or  4 inches  across  at  the  widest 
part.  The  flowers,  each  of  which  measures  3 
inches  or  4 inches  in  diameter,  are  creamy- white 
in  colour,  and  are  produced  later  than  those  of 
any  other  cultivated  species.  In  a wild  state 
the  tree  attains  a height  of  from  30  feet  to 
50  feet. 

M.  glauca,  the  Laurel  Magnolia  or  Sweet 
Bay  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  is  a delight- 
ful sub-evergreen  shrub  with  oblong  or  oval 
leathery  leaves,  bluish-green  above  and  silvery 
below.  The  flowers  are  globular  in  shape,  very 
fragrant,  opening  of  a rich  cream  colour  and 
gradually  acquiring  a pale  apricot  tint  with  age. 
In  a wild  state  this  species  occurs  in  swamps 
and  attains  a height  of  20  feet. 

M.  GRANDIFLORA,  the  great  Laurel  Magnolia 
of  the  Southern  United  States,  is — in  England — 
best  treated  as  a wall  plant  ; under  these  con- 
ditions it  thrives  well  and  flowers  freely.  In 
order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 


species  it  is  necessary  to  see  it  in  large  symmet- 
rical stately  trees  in  the  West  of  France,  &c., 
where  climatic  conditions  obtain  which  more 
nearly  approach  those  of  its  native  habitats. 

M.  iiYPOi.EUCA. — From  an  economic  stand- 
point this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
the  Magnolias  ; the  wood  is  straight-grained, 
easily  worked,  and  dull  yellow-grey  in  colour. 
It  is  the  wood  commonly  used  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  manufacture  of  objects  to  be  lacquered  ; 
it  is  preferred  for  sword  sheaths,  and  the  char- 
coal made  from  it  is  used  for  polishing  lac.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Yesso  it  is  abundant  in 
the  forests  and  forms  fine  trees  60  feet  or  more 
in  height,  with  a trunk  diameter  of  2 feet.  The 
leaves  are  broadly  obovate,  a foot  or  more  long, 
and  6 inches  or  7 inches  wide,  dark  green,  and 
smooth  above,  and  clothed  with  white  hairs 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  crearny-wdiite  in 
colour,  deliciously  fragrant,  and  when  fully 
expanded  measure  6 inches  or  7 inches  across, 
the  brilliant  scarlet  filaments  forming  a striking 
contrast  to  the  petals.  There  are  no  large 
specimens  as  yet  in  this  country,  but  as  the 
species  thrives  well  in  the  North-eastern  United 
States,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  will  do  well 
in  Britain. 

M.  MACROi'HYLLA. — This,  unfortunately  some- 
what tender  in  a young  state,  is  worth  growino 
simply  for  its  beautiful  leaves,  which  are  green 
above  and  clothed  with  white  hairs  beneath  ; 
they  attain  a length  of  upwards  of  3 feet.  The 
open  bell-shaped  fragrant  flowers  are  white,  with 


a purple  blotch  at  the  ba=.e  of  the  inner  petals, 
and  measure  8 inches  or  10  inches  across.  In 
its  native  habitats,  the  Southern  United  States, 
it  forms  a tree  from  20  feet  to  40  feet  in  height, 
with  a trunk  rarely  exceeding  a foot  in 
diameter. 

M.  OBOV.VT.V  is  a native  of  China  ; in  Japan  it 
only  occurs  in  cultivation.  It  is  a dw.nrf-grow- 
ing  bush,  perfectly  hardy  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, and  bears  freely  its  purple,  sweet-scented 
flowers,  though  not  in  the  same  profusion  as  are 
those  of  the  white-flowered  M.  conspicua.  This 
species  has  a number  S3'nonyms.  Amongst  these 
are  the  following,  which  are  the  most  frequently 
met  with  in  books  and  nursery  catalogues  : M. 
discolor,  M.  denudata,  M.  liliflora,  M.  purpurea, 
Talauma  Sieboldi,  &c.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties, but  these  differ  so  slightly  from  each  other 
and  from  the  type,  that  descriptions  wdthout  good 
coloured  figures  would  be  next  to  useless.  The 
best  are  Borreri  angustifolia  and  erubescens. 

M.  STELLATA  (see  illustration). — This  is  the 
earliest  of  the  Magnolias  to  flower,  and  it  should 
be  extensively  grown  for  the  beauty  of  its  starry 
white  flowers.  A variety  with  blush-coloured 
flowers  sent  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Maries  has  not 
yet  been  sent  out,  but  will  doulitless  become  as 
great  a favourite  as  the  type.  Both  are  dwarf- 
growing deciduous  shrubs. 

M.  TRIPETALA,  a native  of  the  Southern 
United  States,  has  large,  slightly  scented,  white 
flowers  from  5 inches  to  8 inches  across,  and 
obovate-lanceolate  leaves  from  1 foot  to  3 feet 
in  length  ; in  a wild  state  the  tree  rarely  exceeds 
40  feet  in  height.  Philip  Miller  was  the  first  to 
introduce  this  fine  species  to  British  gardens. 
Other  names  for  it  are  M.  Umbrella  and  M. 
frondosa. 

M.  W ATSONI  (M.  parviflora)  is  quite  hardy. 
It  has  large,  creamy-white,  fragrant  flowers 
with  petals  of  great  substance  and  deep  red 
filaments,  which  add  materially  to  the  beauty 
of  the  blossoms.  N. 


Dwarf  Caunas  for  autumn  bloom.— 

How  useful  these  are  in  the  autumn,  as  they  take 
up  little  room  and  give  a large  quantity  of  flower. 
I have  just  gathered  some  very  fine  heads  of 
bloom  from  plants  in  what  may  be  termed  a 
warm  greenhouse,  these  having  been  given  a few 
degrees  more  warmth  during  the  past  month, 
thus  inducing  them  to  throw  up  a quantity  of 
their  richly  coloured  blooms  at  a time  flowers 
others  than  Chrysanthemums  are  none  too 
plentiful.  The  new  dwarf  Gannas  are  beautiful 
not  only  on  account  of  their  free-blooming 
qualities,  but  for  their  handsome  foliage.  The 
flowers,  which  range  from  golden-yellow  to  deep 
scarlet,  are  produced  in  abundance.  For  autumn 
decoration  I find  small  plants  in  fl  inch  pots  most 
useful.  These  if  potted  in  the  summer  and 
grown  cool  or  even  in  the  open,  will  give  a lot  of 
bloom  when  placed  later  in  a warm  greenhouse. 
They  are  so  readily  increased  and  may  be 
divided  almost  at  any  stage,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  securing  plenty  of  plants  in  a short 
time.  To  keep  the  plants  sturdy  a light  position 
is  necessary,  and  in  potting  up  for  autumn 
bloom  do  this  in  time  to  get  the  pots  full  of 
root.«,  this  allowing  the  plants  to  be  fed  to 
produce  strong  flowers.  The  flowers  last  much 
longer  at  this  season  than  in  the  summer. — G. 

Veronicas. — The  varieties  of  V.  speciosa 
are  not  grown  so  much  for  autumn  and  winter- 
flowering as  they  deserve.  The  type  was  intro- 
duced from  Van  Diemen’s  Land  in  1835,  and  we 
have  now  a number  of  beautiful  forms  with 
flowers  displaying  considerable  range  of  colour, 
amongst  the  best  being  Blue  Gem  (dwarf,  free, 
and  pale  blue).  Celestial  (sky  blue  in  colour), 
Imp^ratrice  (rich  blue),  Mary  Antoinette  (pink), 
Eveline  (rose-lilac),  and  Reine  des  Blanches 
(pure  white).  Neat  bushes  in  5-inch  or  6 inch 
pots  are  welcome  during  the  dull  months  of  the 
year. 

1470.— Tree-Carnation  in  a window. 

— Watering  is  the  chief  point.  None  should  be 
given  until  the  soil  becomes  moderately  (not 
dust)  dry  ; then  water  well,  and  leave  alone  till 
the  soil  dries  again.  Give  the  plant  all  the  air 
you  can — in  mild  weather,  at  least — and  on 
mild,  sunny  days  stand  it  out-of-doors,  and  give 
it  a good  overhead  shower  to  wasli  the  dust 
&c. , of!  the  leaves.  A pinch  of  soot  dissolved 
in  the  water  now  and  then  will  do  much  good. 
If  the  soot  is  damp  it  dissolves  easily.  Do  not  let 
the  plant  stand  in  a saucer  of  water. — B.  C.  R. 


A dwarf  Magnolia  (Magnolia  stellata  (Ilalleana); 
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ROSES. 

ROSES  FOR  ARCHES  AND  PILLARS. 

Ro.ses  which  possess  a vigorous  constitution  and 
annually  make  long  growths  for  flowering  the 
following  year  are  the  most  desirable  varieties. 
Selections  may  be  made  both  for  early  flowering 
and  for  more  continuous  bloom  through  the 
season.  Of  the  first-named  class  are  the  Hybrid 
Bourbons,  some  of  which  are  the  finest  Roses 
grov.-n  when  treated  properly.  My  own  plan  is 
to  i ly  in  all  the  strong  wood  and  thin  out  the 
weakest  every  spiing  ; on  no  account  should  the 
vigorous  shoots  be  pruned,  or  fresh  wood  will 
only  ensue.  The  strong  shoots  should  not 
be  loft  upright,  but  be  trained  ov^er  or  down- 
wards ; hence  they  are  better  suited  for  arches, 
'llius  treated  they  will  bloom  most  profusely, 
yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  flowers  before 
the  Hy  brid  Perpetuals  are  in  many  cases  show- 
ing Colour.  Of  the  Hybrid  Bourbons,  the  four 
finest  are  Blairi  No.  2,  blush  pink  ; Charles 
Lawson,  vivid  rose  ; Coupe  d’H6b^,  deep  pink  ; 
and  Vivid,  crimson.  Hybrid  China  Alme. 
I’lautier,  a pure  white,  is  a delicately  beautiful 
old-fashioned  Rose,  and  very  free-flowering. 
The  Boursalt  Roses  should  not  escape  notice  ; 
llicy  are  of  the  hardiest,  and  will  thrive  where 
many  only  fail  or  drag  out  a miserable 


existence.  Amadis,  one  of  the  earliest  ; Gra- 
cilis, bright  red  ; and  Elegans,  crimson,  are  all 
good  sorts. 

1’he  Evekge.een  Roses  (R.  sempervirens),  are 
among  the  very  best  for  arches,  blooming  as 
t hey  do  in  large  clusters  ; Bauksi*3ora,  Fblicite- 
1‘erpe'ue  and  Leopoldiue  d’Orleans,  are  three 
of  the  best  light  kinds,  with  Flora  and  Princess 
Marie  of  the  darker  or  rose-coloured  varieties. 
'I’hese,  like  the  Hybrid  Bourbons,  require  merely 
to  have  the  weake.st  wood  thinned  out,  leaving 
ail  t he  strongest  or  as  much  as  can  be  used.  Of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  the  following  are  a 
good  half-dozen  : Glory  of  Cheshunt,  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  red  sorts  ; Princess  Louise 
\ ictoria,  very  free  in  the  autumn,  and  a good 
climber ; Boule  de  Neigo,  the  best  of  the 
whites;  Climbing  Piide  of  Waltham,  pink; 
Climbing  Eilouard  Morren,  rose  colour  ; and 
Climbing  Victor  Verdier,  bright  rose.  Of  the 
Hybrid  Teas,  Cheshunt  Hybrid  (carmine),  and 
Reine  Marie  Henriette  (deeper  carmine),  are 
two  of  the  best,  both  growing  freely.  The 
Climbing  Tea  Roses  of  the  Dijon  class  are 
amongst  the  best  of  all.  Gloire  de  Dijon  must 
still  be  included  ; to  it  should  be  added  Mme. 
B ward,  ..'f  a deeper  shade  ; Kaiserin  Friedrich, 
a beaubiful  newer  kind,  v^ery  vigorous  ; Mme. 
Eugene  Verdier,  chamois-yellow;  Waltham 
Climber  No.  3,  bright  crimson  ; and  Belle 
Lyonnaise  or  Bouquet  d’Or,  the  former  a pale 


kind,  the  latter  a deep  salmon-yellow.  To  these 
must  be  added  Celine  Forestier,  pale  yellow  ; 
R^ve  d’Or,  buff ; the  well-known  W.  A.  Richard- 
son and  Lamarque,  pure  white  (should  have  a 
warm  spot),  from  the  Noisette  class.  For  poor 
or  cold  soils  the  selection  should  chiefly  be 
made  from  the  Hybrid  Bourbons,  the  Ever- 
green Roses,  and  the  hardiest  of  the  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Rove  d’Or. 
In  such  positions  manure  should  be  used  freely, 
that  from  the  farmhouse  being  preferable : 
draining  should  also  receive  attention,  being 
most  essential.  Moderate  pruning  the  first 
season  is  advisable  to  form  a good  base.  The 
ground  for  these  Roses  should  be  deeply  dug 
or  trenched,  adding  fresh  soil  as  well  as  manure 
if  the  ground  is  not  up  to  the  mark.  A mulch- 
ing after  the  planting  is  done  is  advisable  ; for 
this  I would  prefer  Cocoa-fibre  to  manure,  as 
the  birds  would  not  be  so  disposed  to  interfere. 
Secure  all  the  shoots  at  once,  or  they’  may  be 
injured  by  the  winds,  canker  afterwards  setting 
in  upon  any  gross  shoots  if  damaged  in  this 
way.  R. 

The  Sweet  Brier.  — The  common  Sweet 
Brier  hardly  ever  has  its  due.  Very  few  plant 
it  in  any  quantity,  and  yet  it  is  charming  nearly 
the  year  round,  for  scarce  has  the  last  of  its  heps 
fallen  before  the  buds  begin  to  burst.  Through 


autumn  and  winter,  however,  it  is  one  of  the 
brightest  and  best  in  fruit,  which  hangs  in  rich 
clusters  long  after  every  leaf  has  fallen,  and 
provides  many  meals  for  birds  and  ground 
vermin.  In  addition  to  its  many  aspects  of 
beauty,  the  Sweet  Brier  is  a most  useful  plant 
for  protecting  the  garden  from  maraiulers. 
Cattle  will  not  face  it,  and  a good  fringe  at  any 
vulnerable  point  of  the  garden  will  be  found 
valuable.  — A. 

Rosa  lucida. — Now  that  wild  Roses  are 
coming  to  the  front  this  should  be  largely 
planted.  We  have  a large  fringe  of  it,  and  even 
when  flowerless,  and  leafless,  and  shorn  of 
the  last  of  its  heps,  it  still  stands  out  conspic- 
uous from  its  kindred  by  reason  of  the  red  bark 
of  the  shoots.  When  the  sun  shines  upon  the 
bushes  they  glow  with  colour,  and  produce  as 
fine  an  efi'ect  as  the  Siberian  Dogwood  or  the 
Cardinal  Willow.  An  isolated  bush  would  have 
the  same  effect,  but  as  these  wild  Roses  need  no 
cultivation,  they  should  not  be  treated  as 
rarities  or  planted  niggardly.  They  would 
admirably  clothe  the  banks  that  are  too  often 
covered  with  the  monotonous  Laurel,  Privet, 
and  similar  poor  common  things  that  are  seen 
everywhere  in  great  quantities. — A. 

Rose  Anna  Oiliviei*  is  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  reliable  Tea-sceuted  Roses  grown. 
For  indoor  or  outdoor  culture  it  is  equally 


valuable.  Sent  out  by  M.  Ducher  in  1872,  it 
soon  became  a general  favourite.  Its  consti- 
tution and  habit  are  both  as  good  as  could  be 
desired,  while  its  freedom  of  growth  and  bloom 
are  remarkable.  I do  not  know  how  to  describe 
the  colour,  as  it  varies  so  much.  I have  often 
cut  three  or  four  blooms  from  one  plant  which 
were  so  different  in  colour  that  one  would  not 
recognise  them  as  tlie  same  variety  were  it  not 
for  their  foliage  and  wood.  The  blooms  are 
cupped,  large,  deep,  and  very  full  centred ; the 
petals  large  and  stout,  while  their  lasting 
qualities,  both  on  and  off' the  plants,  are  remark- 
able. Buds  cut  when  just  bursting  will  open 
into  large  blooms,  and  seem  to  grow  almost  as 
freely  in  water  as  upon  the  plant. — R. 


ROSE  ROOTS  IN  DAMP  SOILS. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  .things  to  understand 
in  Rose  culture  is  the  behaviour  of  the  Dog  Rose 
when  it  is  brought  into  cultivation,  if  I may  use 
such  an  expression  in  connection  with  its  use  for 
standard  Roses.  When  growing  wild  it  thrives 
luxuriantly  on  a dry  hedge-bank,  and  also  in 
swampy  ground ; but  take  it  from  either  of  these 
positions  and  plant  it  in  a naturally  damp,  un- 
drained soil,  and  work  a Rose  upon  it,  and  tlie 
probability  is  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
the  stocks  so  worked  will  support  the  Rose  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  after  the  first  year.  L'^ft 
to  grow  in  its  own  way  the  stock  will  thrive 
vigorously,  but  as  soon  as  it  loses  the  support  of 
its  own  branches  and  has  to  depend  on  the 
growth  of  the  Rose  to  maintain  its  vi tali  ly  it 
declines  in  vigour,  showing  that  the  influence  of 
the  union  with  the  Rose  is  not  appreciated. 
Although  the  conditions  I have  described  are 
not  imaginary,  it  may  be  that  they  are  far  from 
biing  general ; in  fact,  I know  they  are  not,  but 
the  explanation  of  the  behaviour  of  this  stock 
under  such  conditions  may  help  perhaps  to 
explain  the  cause  of  failure  in  some  isolated 
cases. 

It  is  not  quite  correct  perhaps  to  speak  of 
Rose-roots  in  this  instance,  as  they  do  not 
actually  come  into  contact  with  the  soil,  only  so 
far  as  they  exercise  an  influence  through  the 
stock.  But  that  this  influence  is  greater  than 
we  sometimes  imagine  is  clear  when  anyone 
attempts  to  grow  standard  Roses  on  a heavy, 
uudrained  soil.  For  a period  of  over  fifteen 
years  I have  had  opportunitie.s  of  watching  tlie 
behaviour  of  Roses  in  such  a soil,  during  which 
time  it  has  been  proved  that  they  will  not  he 
satisfactory  after  the  second  year  ; the  plants  do 
not  die,  nor  does  the  growth  die  back,  as  is  the 
case  with  standard  Roses  in  some  soils,  but  the 
branches  get  so  weak  and  the  flowers  are  so 
small  that  one  cannot  recognise  what  they  are. 
Dwarf  Roses  on  the  Manetti-stock  are  much 
more  satisfactory  in  the  same  garden.  Those 
worked  on  the  La  Grefferaie  stock,  however, 
cannot  survive  a ses'ere  winter.  Seeing  that  a 
clay  soil  is  the  best  root  medium  for  standard 
Roses,  it  seems  strange  that  they  will  not  thrive 
in  it  if  it  is  not  well  drained.  This  was,  how- 
ever, recognised  by  a large  Rose  grower  of  my 
acquaintance  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  I 
have  reason  to  remember  this,  as  I assisted 
in  laying  down  drain.s  over  quite  one-tiiird  of 
a large  nursery,  and  more  recent  experience 
shows  that  the  same  argument  is  good  to  day. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all 
clay  soils  require  draining  for  Roses.  It  all 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  subsoil  at 
18  inches  or  2 feet  below  the  surface.  If  at 
that  depth  it  retains  moisture  to  the 
same  extent  as  that  above  it,  it  is  very 
clear  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
drained  for  standard  Roses.  Quite  apart  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil  is  that  of  the  position  of 
the  garden.  If  that  is  low-lying,  as  many  gar- 
dens are,  on  a level  with  the  surface  or  not  far 
above  that  of  a river  or  stream  of  water,  drain- 
ing or  planting  on  raised  beds  is  a necessity. 
The  experience  in  the  garden  to  which  I have 
referred  makes  it  clear  that  the  most  suitable 
stock  for  Roses  can  only  be  chosen  when  the 
character  of  the  soil  is  understood. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


1478. — Holly-berries. — Gather  the  berries  when  dead 
ripe,  in  December  or  January — if  the  birds  do  not  take 
them  first— lay  them  up  iu  a heap  with  some  sand  in  a 
shed  or  some  place,  and  in  early  spring,  say  March,  rub 
the  seeds  out,  and  sow,  sand  and  p.Il,  in  shallow  drills, — 
B.  0.  R. 
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FRUIT. 

STEWING  PEARS. 

The  stewing  Pears  are  not  so  much  cultivated  as 
they  deserve.  They  keep  without  dilBculty  well 
into  the  spring,  and  are  not  fastidious  as  to 
storage,  whilst  there  is  a great  scarcity  of  fruit 
from  February  to  May  for  cooking,  just  the 
time  when  these  Pears  are  acceptable.  In  my 
earlier  days  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
ready  sale  for  the  best  fruits,  and  the  smaller 
ones  were  kept  for  home  consumption.  The 
variety  mostly  grown  was  the 

Black  Wokcestek.  I have  seen  it  stated 
that  this  variety  is  inferior  to  Catiilac,  but  I 
have  not  found  it  so — at  least,  in  the  fruit  gar- 
dens and  orchards  in  Worcestershire  and  Here- 
f jrdshire  it  is  much  esteemed  for  its  good  keep- 
ing and  cooking  qualities  ; indeed,  this  fruit  is 
represented  on  the  City  coat-of-arms,  so  that  it 
must  be  of  ancient  origin.  The  fruits  wmre 
cooked  as  follows  : A quantity  of  fruit  was 
peeled,  cut  in  halves,  and  put  into  large  jars 
and  baked  in  the  oven.  When  cold  they  were 
dslicious,  no  colouring  matter  being  necessary. 


cooked.  For  early  use  Grosse  Calebasse  is  a 
valuable  stewing  variety,  and  sells  readily  in  the 
market  if  gathered  before  it  is  ripe.  It  does  well 
in  bush  or  standard  form.  Gilogil  is  much  grown 
on  the  Continent  for  early  cooking,  and  comes 
in  after  Calebasse,  and  is  a large  fruit.  Vicar 
of  Winkfield  is  also  a good,  sound,  winter  fruit, 
very  large  and  of  splendid  quality  when  cooked. 
For  pies  this  variety  is  superior  to  many,  and 
makes  a nice  change  when  well  served  ; besides, 
it  is  a heavy  cropper,  and  a very  fine  fruit  when 
grown  on  a wall,  and  grafted  on  the  Quince- 
stock.  In  such  seasons  as  we  had  last  year,  with 
plenty  of  sun,  this  variety  and  Grosse  Calebasse 
were  fine  dessert  kinds,  and  when  grown  in  a 
good  soil,  and  giv'en  a warm  wall,  will  repay 
good  culture.  The  little  known  Directeur 
Alphand  is  a valuable  baking  Pear,  but  with  me 
is  not  so  free  as  those  named,  nor  so  large. 
Beurre  Clairgeau  well  repays  for  growing  in 
quantity,  and  is  a sure  cropper.  It  is  a good 
baking  Pear  for  early  use,  and  always  saleable, 
being  in  season  from  October  to  January. 

The  above  selection  may  be  planted  with  no 
fear  of  failure,  and  are  far  more  profitable  than 
many  of  the  very  small  inferior  dessert  kinds. 


north  would  not  do.  A few  years  ago  we 
had  old  trees  on  a north  wall  that  was 
similar  to  yours,  but  a crop  was  seldom  borne. 
These  were  planted  too  deeply.  We  gave  them 
another  aspect,  planted  at  this  season  on  the 
west  side  of  wall,  and  9 inches  nearer  the  sur- 
face, with  two  barrows  of  rubble  under  each  for 
drainage,  and  a raised  border  of  lighter  soil, 
mulching  the  surface  in  May  with  good  manure. 
They  now  crop  well,  and  the  surface  is  a mass 
of  fibrous  roots.  We  protect  when  in  bloom, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  as  I'egards  gumming.  If 
your  trees  are  on  a warm  wall  try  lifting,  get- 
ting the  roots  nearer  the  surface.  Give  lighter 
soil  and  free  drainage.  The  roots  being  on  the 
cold  clay  subsoil  is  one  of  your  greatest  troubles. 
— W.  S. 

Fruit  growing  for  profit  (A  Green- 
grocer). — You  should  hav'e  given  the  locality  ; 
for  if  living  in  London,  or  in  any  of  the  very  large 
towns,  you  will  probably  be  compelled  to  go  to 
the  commission  agent  to  get  the  goods,  and,  of 
course,  have  to  pay  his  commission  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  the  goods.  In  my  remarks  to  which 
you  allude,  I was  referring  to  towns  where  the 
growers  act  as  their  own  salesmen,  or  send  one 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : A bran  -li  of  the  stewing  Catiilac  Pear  in  fruit.  From  a photograph  sent  liy  Mr.  Bowen,  Lansdowne,  Milliirook,  Jersey. 


Pear  pies  were  also  a great  feature,  and  in  much 
greater  demand  than  Apples.  Black  Worcester 
is  also  grown  under  the  name  of  nlam.  I 
have  never  grown  a better  fruiting  kind,  as  it 
rarely  fails  to  give  a large  crop.  I now  come  to 
a fruit  in  favour  in  most  gardens — namely, 

UvEDALE  St.  Gekmain.  I have  the  Wor- 
cester and  “Uvedales”ou  an  east  wall  some  15  ft. 
high,  and  the  crops  are  always  fine.  The  Uve- 
dale  is  a larger  fruit  than  the  first-named,  and  a 
grand  keeper,  but  with  me  a shyer  cropper  than 
the  Worcester.  It  is  in  season  at  much  the 
same  time  as  the  first-named,  and  is  a very  large, 
firm  fruit,  of  good  quality  when  cooked,  and 
may  be  termed  a perfect  stewing  variety. 

Catillac  (see  illustration)  is  also  another  Pear 
of  great  merit,  and  being  a large  fruit  well 
repays  the  benefit  of  a wall ; but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  when  grown  in  bush  form  or  in  a 
dwarfed  state  it  gives  a good  return,  and  is  a 
late  fruit,  keeping  good  well  into  the  spring. 
It  bears  better  when  young.  There  is  a much 
wider  selection  of  earlier  fruits  or  those  in  use 
from  October  to  Christmas.  Many  of  the  third- 
rate  dessert  kinds  are  only  fit  for  stewing,  but 
t ley  lack  the  quality  of  these  later  kinds,  and 
are  more  difficult  to  get  of  a good  colour  when 


I They  are  always  welcome  when  cooked,  and  arc 
very  wholesome.  W.  S. 


Plums  unsatisfactory.— My  Plums  are 
not  a success,  and  your  advice  would  be  very 
valuable.  Some  time  back  I grew  Plums  and 
Green  Gagessuccessfully  in  a cool-house,  but  now 
have  placed  all  on  walls  out-of-doors,  but  never 
seem  to  have  satisfactory  crops.  The  crop  of 
1893  was  more  or  less  an  exception  : but  then 
there  were  no  spring  frosts,  and  the  summer  was 
unusually  hot.  I have  noticed  on  one  of  the 
trees  a gummy  exudation,  and  I do  not  think 
the  wood  can  be  healthy.  My  soil  is  a stiff 
one,  with  a cold,  yellow  clay  subsoil  at  no  great 
depth.  Would  you  attribute  my  failure  to  (1), 
insufficient  ripening  sun  in  summer  ; (2),  to  soil; 
or  (3),  to  spring  frosts  ? — G.  N.  Smith. 

I fear  the  wood  does  not  get  sufficiently 
ripened,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  gumming,  also 
the  cold  soil.  You  do  not  say  what  aspect,  or 
what  the  trees  are,  w’hether  on  the  walls  or 
otherwise.  Gumming  results  either  from  check 
at  roots  or  spring  frosts,  and  in  your  case  pro- 
bably both.  The  evil  can  be  remedied,  especially 
as  regards  the  roots,  but  you  must  give  the  trees 
the  best  aspect ; in  your  case,  facing  east  or 


of  their  own  men  to  dispose  of  (be  goods  ; and 
Uiis  is  far  better  for  both  grower  and  retailer 
than  trusting  your  goods  to  people  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter  but  to  get  the  most  they 
can  out  of  both  parties.  And  now  that  goods 
are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  to  our  mar- 
kets, it  is  clear  that  the  commission  agent  is 
more  than  ever  in  request  to  sell  the  goods  of 
these  remote  producers.  But  my  sjmpathies 
go  entirely  with  our  home  growers,  and  I should 
like  to  see  them,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  sell 
direct  either  to  the  consumer  or  the  retailer,  and 
if  “ A Greengrocer  ” is  in  any  provincial  town 
he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  his  supplies 
direct  from  the  local  growers.  If  in  London 
he  could  probablj'  purchase  a good  proportion  of 
his  stock  direct  from  growers  in  the  suburban 
districts,  as,  in  any  case,  it  must  be  sent  some 
distance.  There  are  many  details  that  one 
could  hardly  explain  in  a short  article  ; but  my 
idea  is  that  if  half  the  care  was  bestowed  on 
marketing  the  goods  that  there  is  expended  on 
producing  them,  the  growers  would  be  in  a far 
better  position. — James  Gboom,  Oofcport. 

1584.— A question  of  stocks.— There 
are  two  varieties  of  Paradise-stocks— one  is  said 
to  be  English,  the  other  French.  The  only 
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diflerence  I can  see  in  them  is  that  the  English 
has  rather  broader  leaves.  iTou  are  probably 
aware  that  the  Paradise-stocks  are  used  for 
grafting  the  ordinary  Apples  upon,  but  you  may 
not  know  that  their  chief  merit  is  that  they 
have  a dwarfing  effect  on  the  sort  to  which  they 
are  united,  and  that  the  trees  worked  upon 
them  come  into  bearing  sooner  than  the  same 
variety  on  the  Crab-stock.  Peaches  and  Apri- 
cots are  invariably  grafted  on  Plum-stocks,  the 
Mussel  Plum  being  considered  the  best  for  that 
purpose. — J.  C.  C. 

Ridding  fruit-trees  of  blight.— Will 

you  kindly  tell  me  what  to  paint  my  fruit-trees 
with  to  keep  off  blight,  &o  ? Orchards  here  are 
painted  drab  colour.  My  Apple-trees  had  a 
bright  red  growth  on  the  leaves.  Cherries  black 
growth,  and  the  Peach  leaves  seem  to  shrivel  up 
at  the  point,  all,  I expect,  from  the  same  cause. 
I cut  off  the  affected  parts,  but  only  partially 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  plague.  — T.  C.  B. 

*»*  -A.  solution  to  paint  your  trees  with  is 
Tobacco-water,  lime,  sulphur,  and  sufficient  clay 
to  make  it  a thick  paint,  hlany  use  lime  and 
clay  mixed,  but  the  first  mixture  is  preferable, 
or,  what  is  better,  if  there  are  only  a few  trees,  is 
a mixture  of  Gishurst  Compound  with  clay  into 
a thick  paint.  If  you  have  blight,  or  what  is 
termed  American  Blight,  you  must  use  a strong 
solution  for  this  purpose.  Paraffin-oil  in  a 
soluble  condition  is  a good  remedy.  Your  trees 
affected  in  the  way  described  are  suffering  either 
from  badly  drained  soil,  or  were  planted  badly, 
and  may  be  too  damp.  It  is  the  roots  that  are 
at  fault,  and  you  do  not  state  what  your  soil  is, 
heavy  or  light.  If  the  latter  it  is  probably 
owing  to  want  of  food,  and  the  roots  are  the 
cause  of  failure,  as  in  gravelly  soil  fruit-trees  to 
do  well  must  get  food  at  the  surface  to  supply 
nourishment.  You  should  send  more  informa- 
tion as  to  soil,  age  of  trees,  and  if  on  walls,  or 
position  of  garden,  and  we  can  help  you  further 
in  the  matter. 

Thrip  on  Vines. — Could  any  Grape  grower 
tell  me  a cure  for  this  pest?  My  Vines  are  just 
ready  for  pruning.— Co^"STAUT  Reader. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  thrips  on 
your  Vines,  and  as  they  usually  infest  the 
foliage  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  clear  of  them 
at  this  season  when  the  Vines  are  leafless.  Re- 
move any  loose  bark  on  the  canes,  and  then  wash 
the  rods  with  tepid  water  and  soft-soap — of 
course,  presuming  you  have  first  pruned  the 
Vines  to  the  required  buds.  Destroy  the  prun- 
ings,  and  in  washing  do  not  injure  the  buds  at 
the  base  or  on  this  season’s  wood  for  next  year’s 
fruit,  but  merely  clean  with  a soft  brush.  After 
the  rods  are  dry,  paint  with  a mixture  of  Gis- 
hurst Compound,  sulphur,  and  clay,  mixed  to 
the  consistency  of  paint.  Well  cover  every 
portion  of  the  Vine,  and  tie  the  rods  in  position. 
By  doing  the  work  now  the  insects  will  be 
killed  ; and  it  is  a good  plan  to  remove  all  sur- 
face soils  that  are  loose,  giving  fresh  soil.  Lime- 
wash  walls,  adding  some  flowers  of  sulphur  to  the 
lime,  and  paint  the  pipes  with  lamp-black  and 
boiled  linseed-oil.  This  will  remove  any  trace 
of  the  insects,  and  in  no  case  place  plants 
in  the  house  next  season— anyway,  plants  at 
all  dirty. — W.  S. 


Chinese  Primulas  from  Forest-hill  —We 

have  received  a charming  selection  of  Chinese  Primula 
blooms  from  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest-hill  S E 
The  flowers  are  individually  6ne,  comprising  single  and 
double  kinds,  and  the  colours  are  good,  especially  the 
single  deep  crimson  and  double  rose ; but  all  the  more 
popular  varieties  were  included. 

Transplanting  the  German  Iris.— 

Many  would  not  think  it  possible  to  kill  this  Iris 
by  untimely  transplanting,  but  it  is  if  you 
divide  it  in  winter  and  do  not  leave  behind  the 
leading  growths  of  the  old  rhizome.  From 
spring  to  mid-autumn  the  roots  are  very  active, 
but  in  very  cold  weather  the  more  sappy  pieces 
of  rhizome  are  apt  to  rot  after  rupture  by  frost 
in  the  damp  soil.  You  may  plant  either  shal- 
low or  ,3  inches  to  4 inches  deep,  but  as  a rule 
you  will  find  that  the  flowers  will  be  scarce 
until  the  plants  have  developed  the  root-stock 
or  rhizome  on  the  surface.  A mulch  in  spring 
will  be  useful,  but  there  should  be  nothing  like 
a permanent  top-dressing  attempted  that  would 
keep  the  rhizomes  covered  ; their  function  is  to 
receive  the  light  and  sunshine. — J. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Referring  to  the  paragraph  in  your  last  issue, 
I now  give  you  a few  particulars  of  my  way  of 
growing  Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  ground. 
Early  in  May  I put  young  plants  in  rather  deep, 
about  4 inches  from  the  wall  and  18  inches 
apart,  pressing  the  soil  well  round  the  roots. 
After  this  there  is  nothing,  except  stopping  in 
J une  any  plants  not  already  done,  until  the  time 
comes  for  tying  ; and  here  let  me  say  that  I 
have  my  garden  wired  with  a double  row 
of  wires,  the  back  ones  9 inches  apart  and 
4 inches  from  the  wall,  and  the  second  row  of 
two  wires  only  12  inches  and  14  inches  from  the 
wall,  and  about  2 feet  or  3 feet  from  the 
ground. 

In  tying  the  plants  I first  put  the  raffia  round 
the  wires  once  or  twice,  as  this  prevents  the 
young  wood  from  getting  rubbed.  Every 
branch  is  tied  separately,  in  order  to  give  as 
much  light  and  air  as  possible  ; and  it  is  when 
the  plants  begin  to  spread  out  that  the  second 
row  of  wires  is  found  most  useful. 

I do  a little  disbudding,  but  only  when  the 
buds  are  too  thick  to  produce  good  sprays  of 
bloom,  and  a little  thinning-out,  both  of 
branches  and  foliage,  when  very  thick.  When 
the  plants  are  well  established  I give  an  occa- 
sional watering  with  soot-water,  or  a top-dress- 
ing of  soot  if  the  weather  is  wet,  varying  it  with 
artificial  manure.  With  regard  to 

Soil,  I may  say  it  is  of  a medium  loamy 
nature,  and  has  been  deeply  dug.  At  the  time 
of  putting  in  the  plants  I throw  back  a good 
deal  of  the  old  soil  and  fill  up  with  fresh — viz., 
soil  that  has  not  just  been  used  for  growing 
Chrysanthemums — at  the  same  time  mixing  with 
it  a good  sprinkling  of  soot  and  a little  thoroughly 
well-rotted  stable  manure.  When  planting  out, 
about  the  end  of  September,  a top-dressing, 
composed  of  well-rotted  stable-manure,  soot, 
soil,  and  silver-sand  is  put  upon  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  round  each  plant.  The 
second  week  in  October  I put  up  a light  wooden 
framework,  over  which  I stretch  calico  sheeting 
to  form  a roof,  either  4 feet  6 inches  or  6 feet 
wide,  and  use  the  same  material  for  the  front, 
leaving  an  open  space  of  1 foot  or  18  inches  at 
the  bottom  for  ventilation.  The  front  covering 
can  be  left  to  be  raised  up  and  down,  but  I 
prefer  it  fixed,  as  it  forms  a better  shelter  from 
the  wind  and  rain — the  principal  reasons  for 
putting  it  up  at  all.  I refrain  from  giving  you  a 
full  list  of  the  kinds  grown,  but  the  following 
are  now  doing  well,  in  addition  to  those  named 
last  week— viz.,  Florence  Davis,  Mons.  H. 
Elliot,  E.  Molyneux,  Sunflower,  Cesare  Costa, 
Source  d’Or,  Gloire  de  Rocher,  Cullingfordi,  &c. 

I shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  question  upon 
this  subject. 

John  Grimes,  Blaclc-road,  Cardiff, 

*„*  We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his 
interesting  communication,  and  those  who  have 
lately  asked  about  outdoor  Chrysanthemums 
will  get  much  information  from  his  notes. 


Cutting  down  Chrysanthemums.— 

Will  any  of  your  numerous  readers  oblige  with 
particulars  of  the  system  of  cutting  down  Chrys- 
anthemums, mentioning  the  time  it  is  to  be 
done,  and  what  feeding  is  necessary  ? I do  not 
refer  to  mere  “ topping,”  but  cutting  down  in 
late  spring  or  early  summer,  my  object  being  to 
reduce  the  average  height  of  the  plants. — Tot- 

TENHAMITE. 

The  system  of  cutting  down  Chrysanthe- 
mums to  render  them  dwarf  and  more  suitable 
for  decorations  has  much  to  recommend  it,  espe- 
cially in  preparing  groups  for  conservatories  or 
exhibition,  as  it  is  seldom  that  naturally-grown 
plants  can  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  seen.  I would,  however,  warn  “ Tot- 
tenhamite  ” not  to  expect  bloom  of  the  same  in- 
dividual quality  as  from  plants  grown  more  under 
the  orthodox  method  of  producing  large  blooms. 
When  the  plants  are  cut  down  to  within  a few 
inches  of  the  soil  in  J une— or  in  May,  as  the 
case  may  be — much  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for 
new  growth  that  would  otherwise  be  profitably 
employed  in  maturing  the  growth.  It  is  useless 
to  expect  high-class  blooms  from  plants  that  are 
furnished  with  soft,  immature  growth.  Those, 
then,  who  are  satisfied  with  good  blooms  upon 


dwarf  plants  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
cutting  the  plants  down.  They  must  not  be  dis- 
appointed,  however,  if  they  do  not  take  a very 
high  position  upon  the  exhibition  table,  should 
their  aspirations  tend  that  w^ay.  Strong  cut- 
tings should  be  inserted  by  the  middle  of 
December  in  sandy  soil  under  a hand-light  in  a 
cool-house.  Train  them  up  with  one  stem,  and 
keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  to  ensure 
a stocky  growth  being  made.  When  the  cutting 
pots  are  full  of  roots  the  plants  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  those  inches  in  diameter,  and  again 
into  5^-inch  pots  when  those  are  full  of  roots. 

A fairly  rich  soil  should  be  employed,  the 
object  being  to  induce  a free  growth. 
Toward  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March 
a position  in  a cold  frame,  placed  in  a sunny 
spot,  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  plants. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  provide  them  with 
air  upon  all  favourable  occasions,  and  freedom 
from  frost,  insect  pests,  and  mildew.  About 
the  20th  of  May  cutting  down  should  commence 
with  the  late-flowering  varieties,  such  as  Boule 
d’Or  and  Pelican  for  examples,  and  the  Princess 
Teck  family  amongst  the  incurved  ; mid-season 
varieties,  such  as  Viviand  Morel,  Charles  Davis, 
and  Mile.  Ther^se  Rey  about  the  middle  of 
June;  early-flowered  sorts,  like  Puritan, 

W.  H.  Lincoln,  Avalanche,  and  Edouard  Rey 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Naturally  dwarf- 
growing varieties  best  suited  for  front  rows  of 
groups  may  be  cut  down  to  within  about 
4 inches  of  the  soil,  the  others  6 inches  or 
8 inches.  Those  sorts  which  do  not  grow 
large  may  have  six  shoots,  as  they  will  develop 
that  number  of  blooms  equally  as  well  as  three. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  watering  the 
plants  after  they  are  cut  down  ; they  do  not  ^ 
require  much  water  at  the  roots  for  some  time. 

If  they  can  have  the  protection  of  a cold  frame  ! 

so  much  the  better,  as  they  can  be  protected  -j 

from  showery  weat^jer.  Syringe  the  plants  once  . 
a day  to  assist  the  shoots  starting,  and  if  the 
sun  be  very  hot  at  this  time,  a little  shade  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  can  be  applied.  As  soon  as  1 
the  shoots  are  long  enough  to  determine  if  they  ’ 
areperfeetdisbudtothenumberrequired.  At  this  ■ 
stage  transfer  the  plantsinto  their  floweringpots, 
8-inch  ones,  the  strongest  growing  varieties  into  ' 
those  9 inches.  Return  them  to  the  frame  for 
a time  until  the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  ' 
the  new  soil,  when  a position  out-of-doors  on  a 
bed  of  coal-ashes,  slates,  or  boards,  will  be  the 
most  suitable.  Overcrowding  the  plants  must  ; 
be  avoided  or  the  foliage  will  be  ruined,  and  the  i 
plants  spoilt  from  a decorative  point  of  view.  Tie  j 
all  shoots  separately  to  a stake  to  prevent  the 
wind  blowing  them  off,  as  they  easily  snap  off  ' 
from  the  union.  The  first  buds  produced  on 
the  shoots  after  cutting  down  should  in  nearly 
all  cases  be  selected  as  best  suited  for  producing  i 
large  blooms.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  j 
assist  the  growth  by  supplying  weak  liquid-  :| 
manure  every  other  time  the  plants  require  * 
water.  A sprinkle  of  some  artificial  manure 
over  the  surface  of  the  pot  once  in  ten  days  will 
assist  growth  and  be  a change  of  food  from  the 
constantly  applied  liquid-manure.  Chrysan- 
themums like  a change  of  food,  therefore  a strict 
adherence  to  one  kind  of  stimulant  is  a mistake. 
Syringe  the  plants  once  a day  during  dry 
weather  in  summer.  Remove  the  plants  under 
cover  toward  the  end  of  September.  — E. 
Molyneux, 

Dwarf  Chrysanthemums.  — Will 

“ L.  M.”  kindly  give  me  advice?  I want  to 
grow  some  Japanese  varieties  the  same  as  I saw 
at  a show  recently  ; they  stood  about  2 feet  to 
4 feet  high,  were  in  about  6-inch  pots,  and 
carried  one  bloom.  I should  like  a few  h nts  i 
how  to  grow  such  plants,  and  a list  of  about  I 
twenty-four  or  thirty  suitable  for  that  t.eat-  * 
ment,  to  show  the  second  week  in  November.  If 
I keep  them  in  the  open  as  long  as  it  is  safe, 
could  I manage  them  afterwards  all  right  in  a 
bedroom  facing  south,  if  I attended  to  airing, 
etc.  ? I should  like  to  know  about  the  proper 
time  to  take  the  buds  ? — W.  D. 

Cuttings  should  not  be  inserted  i ntil  the 
first  week  in  May.  Choose  short  stocky  cuttings, 
inserting  them  singly  in  small  pots  in  sandy  soil 
in  a cold  frame,  kept  shaded  from  bright  sun. 
When  the  plants  are  well  rooted  shift  them  into 
pots  3J  inches  in  diameter,  using  a moderately 
rich  compost.  Return  the  plants  to  the  frame 
for  a time  until  they  have  again  taken  firm 
possession  of  the  new  soil,  when  abundance  of 
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air  should  be  given  to  induce  a stocky  growth. 
Transfer  the  plants  eventually  to  6-inch  pots, 
giving  them  an  open  position  out-of-doors  where 
they  will  be  sheltered  from  south-westerly 
winds.  Restrict  the  growth  to  one  stem, 
promptly  removing  all  side  shoots  or  suckers 
from  the  base  to  concentrate  the  whole  energy 
of  the  plant  into  the  one  stem.  Attend  care- 
fully to  the  wants  of  the  plants  as  regards 
watering  and  keeping  the  foliage  free  from 
insect  pests.  From  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
same  time  in  September  a flower-bud  will  form 
in  the  point  of  each  plant.  Promptly  remove  all 
shoots  that  cluster  around  the  bud,  thus  cou- 
centrating  the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  into 
the  selected  bud.  If  the  bedroom  window  is  a 
large  one,  and  provision  can  be  made  for  placing 
the  plants  close  to  it,  I see  no  reason  whj’  the 
blooms  should  not  develop  perfectly.  The 
following  varieties  will  be  found  suitable  for 
“ W.  D.” — they  all  belong  to  the  Japanese 
section  : Avalanche,  Florence  Davis,  Souvenir 
de  Petite  Amie,  Mine.  C.  Molin,  Mile.  Thiirese 
Rey,  and  Niveus,  have  white  flowers.  Of 
yellows : W.  H.  Lincoln,  Sunflower,  Kentish 
Yellow,  and  Mrs.  G.  Gordon  are  good.  Viviand 
Morel  (blush-mauve).  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  (old- 


gold-yellow),  Charles  Davis  (rich  rosy-bronze), 
Fitoile  de  Lyon  (deep  lilac-rose).  Excelsior 
(bright  rose-cerise,  silvery  reverse),  Mons.  Ber- 
nard (violet-amaranth),  Le  Verseau  (deep  rose, 
shaded  claret),  Edwin  Molyneux  (crimson,  with 
gold  reverse),  G.  C.  Schwabe  (bright  carmine- 
rose),  W.  Tricker  (delicate  rose),  Waban  (light 
rose-pink,  long  curling  petals),  Puritan  (pink 
changing  to  white).  Miss  Dorothea  Shea  (rich 
terra-cotta),  Mme.  Octavie  Mirbeau  (white  and 
rose-edged  amaranth),  Gloire  du  Roeher  (orange- 
amber,  flushed  crimson),  John  Shrimpton  (deep 
velvety-crimson,  golden  reverse),  Duke  of  York 
(reverse  deep-pink,  shaded  silver),  Comte  de 
Germiny  (nankeen  yellow),  and  President  Borel 
(purple-amaranth). — E.  M, 

Japanese  Chrysantliemums.— Will 
“ E.  M.”  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  nine 
Japanese  varieties,  growing  about  4 feet  or  so  in 
height,  suitable  for  large  blooms,  and  which  one 
would  be  best  to  grow  for  six  blooms  of  one 
variety  ? Show  second  week  in  November. 
Hints  as  to  time  of  taking  cuttings  and  buds 
wanted. — W.  D. 

The  following  nine  will  be  found  suitable 
for  a beginner  ; all  are  of  dwarf  growth : 
Viviand  Morel  ( blush- mauve  ; this  is  the  best 
Birt  possible  to  recommend  for  producing  six 
blooms  for  competition  of  a single  variety), 
Charles  Davis  (rich  rosy-bronze,  sport  from 


Viviand  Morel),  Louise  (pearly-white,  flushed 
pink).  Avalanche  (pure-white),  W.  H.  Lincoln 
(orange-yellow),  Edwin  Molyneux  (crimson  and 
gold).  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  (old-gold-yellow, 
tinged  terra-cotta),  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson 
(orange-bronze,  reverse  pale  yellow),  and  G.  W. 
Childs  (rich  dark  velvety  crimson).  Cuttings 
should  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  in  sandy 
soil,  placing  them  under  a hand-light  in  a cool 
house.  Allow  the  plants  to  grow  uninter- 
ruptedly with  a single  stem  until  a natural 
break  is  made  in  April  or  Msy  by  the  formation 
of  a flower-bud  in  the  point  of  the  plant.  Remove 
all  the  shoots  but  three  at  the  point,  which 
result  from  the  temporary  check  to  growth. 
Allow  these  to  grow  away  without  interruption 
until  they  form  a flower-bud  at  the  point  of 
each.  If  this  does  not  take  place  before 
August  L5th,  the  buds  must  be  retained,  and 
will  develop  good  blooms.  Should  the  buds 
form  early  in  August  they  must  be  taken  off,  to 
enable  the  plants  to  set  others  towards  the  end 
of  the  month.  Three  blooms  upon  each  plant 
are  sutficient  to  obtain  the  best  results.  The  only 
exception  in  the  matter  of  allowing  the  plants 
to  grow  away  naturally  until  the  first  break 
occurs  is  Mrs.  F.  Jamesou.  Pinch  the  point 


out  of  this  about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
retain  three  shoots  afterwards. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemums  in  vases.— Whilst 
many  people  do  not  care  for  the  large  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  on  show-boards,  yet 
they  cannot  but  admit  that  they  have  a very 
handsome  appearance  when  a dozen  or  more  are 
arranged  in  suitable  vases  with  a fair  length  of 
stem,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  other  foliage 
to  set  them  off.  The  majority  of  the  large 
blooms  which  I grow  are  used  in  this  way.  I 
know  it  is  very  easy  to  make  complaints  as  to 
the  very  artificial  mode  of  showing  the  blooms 
on  boards,  but  the  question  is,  how  is  it  to  be 
improved  upon  ? If  all  cut  flowers  were  shown 
with  long  stems  with  healthy  foliage  attached, 
it  is  quite  evident  growers  at  a distance  would 
not  be  able  to  compete,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  support  them  in  water  until  the  time  came 
for  staging.  When  the  stems  can  be  put  in 
water  within  an  hour  or  so  of  being  cut,  the 
foliage  will  keep  fresh  for  some  days.  I have 
also  noticed  that  the  deeper  in  proportion  the 
stems  can  be  placed  in  water  the  longer  will  the 
flowers  remain  fresh. — A.  Y. 


1535. •— Plants  under  trees.— Berberia  AquifoUum, 
IGperiomn  oal.voinurx),  ami  Periwinkleg  of  eorta  are  three 
of  the  best  plants  for  such  a position.  Most  hardy  Ferns 
would  also  do  well,  and  Box  ie  also  a capital  subject  for  a 
shady  situation.— B.  0.  E. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CAMELLIAS  PLANTED  OUT. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a fine 
specimen  of  that  well-known  Camellia,  the  Old 
Double  White,  also  known  as  alba  plena.  When 
Camellias  that  have  attained  a moderate  or 
considerable  size  happen  to  get  into  a stunted 
condition,  with  an  insufficiency  of  branches  and 
foliage,  there  is  no  method  equal  to  planting  out 
for  restoring  them  to  health.  Where  this  has 
to  be  done,  a bed  of  good  turfy  loam  or  peat,  il 
the  plants  are  much  enfeebled,  should  be  pre- 
pared, with  enough  sand  added  to  ensure 
porosity.  It  should  be  made  at  least  6 inches 
deeper  than  the  depth  of  the  ball  of  the  plants, 
and  the  bottom  well  and  carefully  drained  ; into 
this  they  should  be  turned  out,  either  in  spring 
before  growth  commences,  or,  better,  after 
the  growth  is  fully  completed,  but  in  the 
case  of  plants  in  the  state  under  considera- 
tion the  latter  time  of  moving  is  not  of  so 
much  importance.  To  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  the  bills  getting  dry  it  will  be 
well  to  puncture  them  freely  from  the  surface 
to  the  b ittom  w!t'i  a stout  iron  wire  in  the 
form  of  a skewer.  With 
the  same  view  also  the  soil 
surrounding  the  ball  must 
be  well  rammed,  and  made 
an  inch  or  so  higher  th.in 
the  surface  of  the  ball,  so  as 
to  force  the  water  given 
through  it.  After  the  first 
season,  when  the  roots  have 
extended,  the  soil  thus 
raised  niay  be  levelled 
down.  Camellias  so  treated 
generally  break  out  quan- 
tities of  young  shoots  from 
the  old  wood,  and  in  a few 
years  get  dense  and  full  of 
growth,  when,  if  desired, 
they  may  be  taken  up  and 
replaced  in  pots  or  boxes. 
This  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  buds  are  set,  keeping 
the  plants  close  for  some 
weeks.  If  the  operation  is 
carefully  carried  out,  and 
they  are  afterwards  fairly 
treated,  they  will  generally 
flower  freely  the  ensuing 
winter  and  spring. 

I NSECT.S.  — Camellias  suffer 
from  most  insects  that  in- 
fest pot  plants,  although  it 
is  only  in  extreme  cases  of 
neglect  that  thrips  or  red- 
spider  do  them  harm, 
lilealy-bug  will  live  and 
thrive  upon  them,  but  from 
the  nature  of  both  wood  and 
leaves  is  easily  remov^ed  ; 
brown-scale  is  also  some- 
times troublesome,  increas- 
ing fast  during  the  growing  season,  but  as  it  con- 
fines itself  principally  to  the  leaves,  it  is  easily 
removed  by  sponging.  White-scale  is  their 
greatest  enemy,  and  is  difficult  to  eradicate  if 
once  it  gets  established,  getting  into  every 
crevice  in  the  bark,  on  the  shoots,  the  leaves,  and 
on  the  buds.  Careful  and  thorough  brushing, 
with  the  use  of  a small-pointed  stick  of  soft  deal 
to  get  into  the  crevices,  where  the  insect  takes 
up  its  quarters,  and  sponging  the  plants  after- 
wards, constitute  the  best  method  of  keeping 
down  the  pest.  B. 


USES  OF  A COLD  GREENHOUSE:. 

1574. — You  suggest  that  anyone  having  p.  r- 
sonal  experience  of  a cold  greenhouse  may  reply 
to  “ Magpie’s  ” inquiry.  I have  some  hesitation 
in  giving  mine,  but  as  I have  received  much 
benefit  from  Gardening,  it  may  be  some  recom- 
pense if  I send  you  my  notes. 

In  my  experience  a cold  house  means  more 
labour  and  attention  to  the  plants  to  be  grown 
in  it  than  one  with  a little  heat.  A garden 
frame  is  a great  advantage,  as  it  allows  many 
plants  to  be  either  prepared  for  the  larger  house, 
or  kept  in  reserve  till  they  become  useful.  I do 
not  think  anyone  will  reap  satisfaction  from 
attempting  to  grow  “ Geraniums  ” and  other 
greenhouse  plants,  which  really  require  tire- 
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heat  to  do  them  justice.  Much  better  be  satis- 
fied with  really  hardy  plants,  which  will  thrive 
well  aud  be  some  pleasure  to  the  grower.  There 
are  two  classes  to  draw  upon — viz.,  plants  grown 
for  their  foliage  only  and  those  grown  for  bloom. 
Amongst  the 

Foli.vge  pl.vnts  I think  Myrtles  will  always 
please.  The  bright  yellow  and  green  variegated 
Euonymus  is,  in  my  experience,  the  most  useful 
of  small  shrubs  ; it  is  always  bright,  grows  well, 
can  be  pruned  to  any  extent,  and  is  very  easily 
increased  by  cuttings.  The  variegated  Ameri- 
can Agave  is  another  plant,  either  when  small 
or  as  it  grows  larger,  which  looks  well.  Nothing 
does  better  with  me  than  small  plants  of  the 
common  Hellebore  (H.  viridis). 

The  flowering  season  in  a cold  house  may  be 
said  to  commence  in  October.  During  this 
month  and  November  dwarf  plants  of  Chrysan- 
themums will  keep  the  house  bright,  and  with 
a little  arrangement  Boule  de  Neige  and  Cul- 
lingfordi  will  give  nice  white  and  crimson 
flowers  during  December ; large  or  tall  Chrys- 
anthemum plants  are  not  desirable,  as  they  rob 
other  plants  of  light  and  air.  If  the  new  annual 
Marguerite  Carnation  seed  is  sown  in  early  spring, 
and  the  young  plants  planted  out  in  an  open 
part  of  the  garden,  they  can  be  put  into  pots  in 
September,  and  make  very  pretty  plants,  giving 
a quantity  of  sweet-scented  flowers  through  the 
early  winter  at  least,  and  sometimes  quite  into 
spring.  I know  nothin  v more  likely  to  please 
than  these.  The  end  of  December  and  January 
are  the  most  difficult  times  to  provide  flowers. 
Small  plants  of  Carnations  grown  in  pots  some- 
times produce  bloom,  and  when  they  do  they 
are  useful  in  mid- winter  ; but  they  take  up  room. 
With  the  lengthening  day  clumps  of  Snowdrops, 
grown  in  the  garden,  and  potted  up  into  small 
pots  just  when  the  buds  begin  to  show,  are  most 
useful,  and  as  the  sun  has  not  much  strength 
they  last  a long  time.  Daffodils  treated  in  the 
same  way  come  soon  after,  and  I find  nothing 
better  than  the  common  double  yellow.  It 
comes  early,  is  dwarf,  and  lasts  longer  in  bloom 
than  the  singles  ; N.  princeps  does  well  amongst 
the  trumpet  section.  Bright  colours  are  the 
most  cheerful  in  the  winter  months,  therefore, 
plant  a succession  of  Scarlet  Duo  van  Thol 
Tulips  ; these  will  last  until  some  of  the  later 
v^arieties  come  into  flower.  Hyacinths  come  at 
about  the  same  time.  Crocuses  come  rather 
earlier,  and  are  very  pretty,  lasting  some  time 
if  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  ; but  these  and 
Tulips  soon  fade,  if  much  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  common  Wallflower  is  my  special  favourite 
in  spring.  Grow  the  plants  in  an  open,  sunny 
part  of  the  garden,  potting  up  in  October,  and 
keep  in  the  garden  frame  until  buds  begin  to 
show.  The  yellow  varieties  are  dwarfest,  and 
make  the  neatest  plants,  but  the  dark  red  is 
the  more  handsome.  Doronicum  caucasicum, 
grown  in  good-sized  pans,  is  beautiful  in  early 
spring,  coming  much  finer  than  it  does  outside. 

Christmas  Roses  I have  not  done  well  with  ; 
they  object  to  the  moving  from  border  to  pans 
and  back  again  ; but  some  home-raised  seedlings 
of  Hellebore  orientalis  are  promising — their 
foliage  is  much  finer,  and  they  grow  really  well, 
looking  as  if  the  bloom  would  be  abundant. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  families  for  the 
cold  house  is  the  Primula.  Primroses,  especi- 
s-lly  yellow  and  white,  and  Polyanthuses  do 
very  well.  Seed  sown  each  year  as  soon  as 
it  ripens,  and  the  young  plants  grown  in 
a shady  border,  give  capital  plants  for  potting 
up  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year.  They 
can  be  kept  in  the  frame  for  some  time  if  plenty 
of  air  be  given.  Auriculas  also  make  very  pretty 
plants  in  spring;  both  these  and  the  Polyanthuses 
must  be  grown  in  a shady  place  during  summer. 
Primula  obconica,  although  not  quite  hardy, 
gives  a good  deal  of  flower  in  a cold  house,  and 
is  useful  for  cut  blooms ; either  growing  or 
when  cut  they  last  much  longer  than  most 
flowers.  I orget-me-not,  when  grown  in  shallow 
pans,  is  pretty  in  spring.  East  Lothian  or 
Brompton  Stocks,  sown  early  in  spring,  grown 
outside,  and  potted  up  in  autumn,  give  delight- 
f ully-scented  flowers  during  winter  and  spring  ; 
these,  however,  do  not  open  well,  nor  is  the 
colour  so  good  during  the  dullest  part  of  winter. 
They  are  better  to  come  out  in  October  and 
November,  or  in  February  or  March.  I am 
trying  the  Aubrietia  in  shallow  pans  now,  aud 
am  in  hopes  of  getting  a mass  of  bloom  in  spring. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  so  far.  We  cm 
learn  a great  deal  by  noticing  any  plants 


which  appear  to  succeed  in  cottage  windows, 
etc.  When  fine  weather  comes  the  plants  which 
have  been  grown  in  the  cold  house  during  win- 
ter are  all  much  better  for  being  planted  outside  ; 
the  shrubs  plunged  in  their  pots,  the  others 
planted  in  the  garden  ; and  the  Hart’s-tongue 
and  Polypody  in  the  shade  in  the  pots  or  pans  in 
which  they  are  growing.  The  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  a cold  house  depends  greatly  on 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  plants. 

To  make  the  house  pretty  during  the  summer 
quite  a different  lot  of  plants  should  be  used. 
Then  “Geraniums,”  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  &c., 
should  be  thought  of,  and  many  of  these  could 
be  kept  through  the  winter  in  windows  of  rooms 
with  a fire,  or  even  without  one  if  care  be  used  ; 
but  the  “Geraniums”  require  a drier  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  winter  than  the  cold  green- 
‘louse.  R.  j. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CACTI. 

The^  most  suitable  soil  for  the  species  of 
Cacti  mentioned  on  p.  532  consists  of  good  loam, 
with  a considerable  admixture  of  coarse,  sharp 
sand.  The  drainage  of  the  pots  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  as  stagnant  moisture  at  the 
roots  is  most  injurious  to  this  class  of  plant. 
Many  persons  recommend  lime-rubbish  to  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  Cacti  are  potted, 
but  I have  not  myself  found  the  use  of  it  tend  in 
any  way  to  their  welfare,  and  have  given  up  the 
practice.  A top-dressing  of  good  rich  soil  is  very 
beneficial,  with  an  occasional  watering  with  soot 
or  manure-water.  They  will  then  only  require 

Pottixg  once  in  two  or  three  years,  which,  in 
the  case  of  such  prickly  subjects,  is  no  small 
advantage.  Midsummer  is  quite  soon  enough 
for  this  operation  when  it  becomes  necessary,  as 
it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  plants  are  fairly  in 
growth  before  meddling  with  them.  Artificial 
heat  is  not  needful  further  than  to  keep  out 
frost  ; but  in  dealing  with  Cacti  we  must 
not  forget  that  they  are  denizens  of  a hot,  dry 
climate  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  subject 
only  to  a short  period  of  drenching  rain.  We 
must,  therefore,  do  our  best  to  approximate  our 
treatment  to  their  natural  requirements,  and 
accord  to  them  the  sunniest  window,  or  a posi- 
tion close  to  the  glass  on  the  hottest  shelf  of  the 
greenhouse. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  they  are 
greatly  benefited  by  being  placed  out-of-doors, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  slugs  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  eating  holes  in  their  succulent 
stems.  On  this  account,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
make  a raised  platform— a board  resting  upon  a 
couple  of  trestles  or  even  large  pots  answers  very 
well — under  a sunny  wall,  if  possible,  upon 
which  to  set  these  and  similar  pot-plants.  It  is 
then  more  easy  to  protect  them  from  the  depre- 
dations of  these  troublesome  enemies.  Open-air 
treatment  such  as  this  will  be  found  to  have  the 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  next  season’s 
blooms.  To  sum  up 

The  chief  points  in  Cactus  culture, 
keep  the  plants  perfectly  dry  in  winter  from 
October  to  March.  Water  and  syringe  with 
warm  water  freely  twice  a week  during  the 
growing  season — lessening  the  quantity  gradu- 
ally after  August.  Place  them  in  a warm, 
suuny  position  out-of-doors  in  full  exposure  for 
a couple  of  months — say  June  and  July — after 
flowering, atallothertimes  house  them  as  warmly 
as  possible,  as  the  more  they  can  be  roasted  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  better  it  is  for  them. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  no  green- 
house, it  may  be  well  to  add  that  Cacti  may  be 
safely  stowed  away  throughout  the  winter  on  any 
dry,  warm  shelf,  not  absolutely  in  the  dark,  out 
of  reach  of  frost.  The  top  of  a kitchen  dresser 
will  answer  very  well  for  lack  of  a better  posi- 
tion. They  will  want  no  attention  and  need 
give  no  more  trouble  than  that  of  putting  up 
and  taking  down,  with  a good  syringing  to  wash 
away  the  winter’s  dust.  For  those  who  have 
the  convenience  of  glass,  it  is  quite  allowable  to 
put  Cacti  on  a back  shelf,  or  even  on  the  floor 
in  any  out-of-the-way  corner  that  may  present 
itself,  so  long  as  the  condition  of  dryness  can  be 
maintained.  To  be  kept  dry  and  out  of  reach  of 
frost  are  essential  points — for  drip  is  fatal,  and 
they  will  not  bear  a very  low  degree  of  cold. 

R. 


Impatiens  Sultani  variegata.— This 
variegated  form  of  Impatiens  Sultani  is  remark- 
ably useful,  and  the  golden-yellow  markings  on 


the  foliage  are  bright.  The  typical  plant  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  and  its  bright  coloured  flowers  soon  found 
favour.  It  has,  however,  varied  somewhat  in 
the  shade  of  its  blooms,  some  being  of  a soft 
pink,  whilst  others  are  of  very  bright  scarlet. 
The  variegated  form  presents  a pretty  appear- 
ance as  a rockwork  plant,  especially  when  grown 
as  I recently  saw  it  in  the  St.  Albans  nurseries. 
This  plant  is  of  easy  cultivation,  but  requires  a 
warm-house  to  grow  in.  It  strikes  readily 
from  cuttings,  and  its  free-flowering  qualities 
should  find  for  it  a place  in  every  collection. — 
J.  Jarvis. 

Bouvardias. — Will  growers  of  Bouvardias 
kindly  name  the  all-year-round  treatment  of 
them?  Mine  are  now  just  past  flowering. 
Should  they  be  cut  in  ? — Inquirer. 

***  Your  plants  just  going  out  of  flower 
should  now  have  a rest — that  is,  less  moisture 
and  a cooler  position.  You  may  shorten  the 
growths  a little,  but  do  not  cut  them  hard  back 
till  two  or  three  months  hence,  as  then  there 
will  be  more  daylight,  and  a much  stronger 
growth  of  new  wood.  By  keeping  cooler  and 
just  watered  when  necessary  you  will  get  better 
plants  next  year.  After  cutting  back  early  in 
March  place  them  in  a temperature  of  60  degs. 
to  65  degs.,  and  get  a new  break  a few  inches 
long.  Cut  back  hard  at  that  date  to  within  two 
or  three  buds  from  the  old  wood,  and  when  well 
broken  repot,  removing  all  old  loose  soil,  and 
potting  in  a compost  of  good  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sharp  sand.  Failing  leaf-mould,  rub  some 
decayed  manure  through  a sieve,  and  add  a few 
small  pieces  of  charcoal.  Grow  on  in  a warm 
pit  or  house,  and  syringe  overhead  early  in  the 
afternoon  when  closing  the  house  or  frame.  The 
plants  flower  much  better,  making  stronger 
growths,  planted  out  at  the  end  of  J une  on  an 
old  bed  of  decayed  leaves  or  in  a frame,  freely 
exposing  all  through  the  summer,  feeding  as 
required,  and  potting  up  in  September.  Then 
place  them  carefully  under  a north  wall  for  a 
few  days  before  removing  them  to  their  winter 
quarters,  shading  for  a short  time  in  bright  sun- 
shine. If  grown  in  pots  expose  freely  by  night, 
and  keep  closer  by  day,  growing  the  plants  in 
cold-frames.  They  delight  in  the  night  dews. 
To  get  young  plants  strike  the  shoots  about 
3 inches  long  in  the  spring  in  sandy  soil  in  heat. 

-S.  W. 


“SADDLE”  BOILERS. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  proper  set- 
ting of  a “ saddle  ” boiler  for  heating  plant 
houses  is  so  little  understood  by  the  majority  of 
those  men  who  are  called  upon  to  fix  them  for 
warming  small  houses,  as  it  is  in  these  cases 
chiefly  that  we  find  them  so  badly  set.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  act,  but  owing  to 
the  want  of  a correct  knowledge  of  fixing  them, 
it  takes  much  fuel  to  heat  the  water  sufficiently 
to  warm  the  house.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  very  little  more  than  half  of  the  surface  of 
the  boiler  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  ; as 
a consequence,  it  takes  a much  longer  time  to 
heat  the  water  than  is  the  case  when  the  fire 
acts  on  a greater  amount  of  the  boiler’s  surface. 
The  ordinary  way  of  fixing  these  boilers  is  to  let 
them  rest  on  a surface  of  brickwork,  level  with 
the  top  of  the  fire-bars.  As  a result,  the  fire 
only  acts  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  boiler. 
That  is  not  the  proper  way  to  set  them. 
The  boiler  should  be  supported  or  rested 
on  a half  of  a firebrick  at  each  corner,  with 
the  two  ends  placed  against  brickwork. 
When  the  boiler  is  suspended,  as  it  were, 
in  a furnace  of  brickwork,  the  fire  acts  on  all 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  therefore 
much  less  fuel  is  required  to  heat  the  water. 
In  the  case  of  large  boilers  of  this  pattern,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a check  at  the  far  end  on  each 
side  to  prevent  the  heat  rushing  at  once  up  the 
chimney.  By  placing  a line  of  fire-bricks  three 
parts  of  the  way  up  the  boiler  on  each  side, 
commencing  at  the  far  end  and  leaving  an  open- 
ing at  the  nearest  end,  the  heat  is  brought  back 
to  the  front  and  passes  along  the  top  of  the 
boiler  before  it  escapes  into  the  chimney.  This 
plan  conserves  all  the  heat  it  is  possible  to  do. 

The  same  plan  cannot  very  well  be  carried  out 
in  the  case  of  small  boilers.  They  can,  however, 
be  supported  in  the  way  I have  suggested,  and 
some  day,  perhaps,  makers  of  “saddle”  boilers 
will  construct  them  with  an  iron  foot  at  each 
corner  to  keep  them  up,  so  that  the  fire  can 
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heat  all  parts  of  them.  Taking  ten  years  as  the 
average  time  a boiler  will  last,  one  can  form  a 
pretty  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fuel 
that  will  be  consumed  over  and  above  what 
would  be  required  if  the  boiler  were  so  fixed  as 
to  be  heated  in  the  most  economical  way.  In 
this  way  we  can  get  at  the  unnecessary  waste 
that  is  constantly  recurring  in  the  consumption 
of  fuel.  A “saddle”  boiler  which  rests  on 
brickwork  the  whole  of  its  length  requires  at 
least  one-third  more  fuel  than  one  that  is  pro- 
perly set.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  any 
extra  outlay  in  the  first  place  in  employing 
suitable  men  to  do  the  work  will  be  repaid 
many  times  over  in  a saving  of  fuel,  to  say 
nothing  about  labour  and  one’s  patience  when 
the  house  must  be  warmed  on  a frosty  night. 

J.  C.  C. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

The  Christmas  Rose  is  one  of  the  most  cherished 
flowers  at  the  present  time.  The  illustration 
shows  a fine  mass  of  the  favourite  plant ; and 
good  clumps  lifted  from  the 
open,  and  put  into  baskets  filled 
with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse  or 
similar  material  will  give  a 
wealth  of  bloom,  free  from 
blemish,  if  placed  in  gentle 
warmth.  These  clumps  will  not 
do  for  forcing  again  next  year. 

Most  people  are  also  now  cover- 
ing the  plants  with  bell-glasses 
and  old  carboys  to  protect  the 
flowers.  The  latter,  from  the 
way  in  which  they  admit  air  at 
the  top,  are  most  suitable.  Those 
who  cover  with  bell-glasses  and 
admit  no  air  often  find  that  the 
flowers  are  lost  only  in  another 
way  owing  to  a want  of  air. 

The  glasses  should  be  raised  a 
little  at  the  south  side.  There 
is  another  matter  of  still  more 
moment,  and  it  has  been  very 
forcibly  brought  under  my 
notice  whilst  looking  over  a 
batch  that  had  been  covered  up. 

Nothing  had  been  done  to  ensure 
the  death  or  removal  of  slugs, 
and  these  were  eating  the  buds 
as  they  came  through  the  mould. 

It  is  a pity  to  see  fine  buds 
wasted  by  the  score  from  slug- 
grazing, especially  when  they 
can  be  removed  quickly  and  in 
a wholesale  manner  without  the 
least  injury  to  the  plant.  Fine 
wood-ashes  in  a dry  state  should 
be  liberally  applied  all  over  the 
surface  embraced  by  the  glass 
covers  and  to  the  hearts  of  the 
plants  once  or  twice,  preferably 
just  before  dark.  At  the  end  of 
three  or  four  days  water  the 
plant  heavily  to  carry  down 
all  the  particles  of  ash,  which  act  as  a fertiliser. 
Let  the  plant  become  dry  and  replace  the  glass 
covers.  Slugs  rarely  again  trouble  plants  so 
treated  for  a long  time.  I have  found  besides 
that  this  ash  or  fine  charcoal  assists  the  plants 
to  come  through  the  period  during  which  their 
leaves  are  crowded  under  glasses  with  less  in- 
jury from  fungus  or  black  spot.  That  applies, 
of  course,  only  to  those  plants  that  are  totally 
covered  ; for  my  own  part,  I prefer  not  to  cover 
the  leaves,  but  gently  sway  them  to  the  surface 
with  the  hand-light,  which  is  not  heavy,  and 
they  remain  fully  exposed,  whilst  the  flowers  in 
the  centre  have  more  light  and  room  to  expand. 
The  earliest  to  flower  is  altifolius,  a fine  white 
blossom,  and  the  Bath  and  St.  Brigid  varieties 
are  also  very  beantiful.  T. 


THE  FLAME-FLOWER. 

The  article  on  this  plant  of  many  names  which 
appeared  in  December  1st  inst.,  was  of  much 
interest  to  me.  Gardeners  generally  speak  of 
this  genus  under  the  name  of  Tritoma,  though 
if  we  wish  to  be  strictly  accurate,  we  should 
substitute  Kniphofia,  these  plants  having  first 
been  named  after  J.  H.  Kniphof,  a German 
professor  who  flourished  early  in  the  last 
century.  The  multiplicity  of  names,  both 


popular  and  scientific,  bestowed  upon  some  of 
our  garden  plants  is  often  the  cause  of  much 
perplexity,  and  a good  old  rule  of  adopting  the 
oldest  appellation  should,  wherever  possible,  be 
used.  But  to  come  to  what  after  all  is  the  more 
practical  part  of  the  matter,  I would  suggest 
that  the  article  might  have  been  even  more 
useful  to  some  of  us  if  a few  hints  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plants  had  been  added.  I have 
just  had  three  kinds  of  Flame-flowers  sent  me  by 
the  Dutch  growers  who  advertise  in  Gardening 
Illustrated  : K.  uvaria,  K.  hybrida  var.  R.  C. 
Olfourtit,  and  K.  McOwani,  and  I,  of  course, 
immediately  planted  them.  As  your  corres- 
pondent advises  his  readers  to  obtain  some  of 
the  varieties  “ when  the  planting-time  comes 
round,”  I presume  I have  done  wrong  in  getting 
my  plants  at  thus  season  of  the  year. 
Am  I foredoomed  to  disappointment  by 
losing  them  during  the  winter  frosts  ? If 
this  is  probable,  what  shall  I do  to  try  to 
save  them  ? My  ground  is  rather  heavy 
and  wet.  Except  that  rotten  stable-manure 
was  applied  a few  weeks  previously,  when  the 
bed  was  dug,  I made  no  preparation  for  them.  If 
a few  lines  were  inserted,  telling  those  who  are, 


like  myself,  merely  amateurs,  what  system  of 
cultivation  to  adopt,  the  value  of  the  excellent 
article  I have  referred  to  would  be  much 
enhanced. — A.  E.  Gibbs,  F.L.S.,  Avenue  Home, 
St.  Albans. 

*,.*  Flame-flowers  are  sometimes  killed  in 
winter,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  spring  is  the 
best  season  to  plant,  as  the  young  plants  have  a 
better  chance  of  establishing  themselves.  We 
believe  in  Holland  some  of  the  large  growers  of 
them  cut  off  the  leaves  and  thatch  the  beds  for 
the  winter.  There  is  no  need  to  do  this  in 
England,  but  one  fact  that  all  should  know 
is  that  safety  lies  in  deep  planting.  Mr. 
J.  Smith,  of  Newry,  a well-known  grower, 
advises  the  crown  to  be  buried  with  quite 
6 inches  of  soil.  We  adopted  it  with  success, 
and  though  plants  were  apparently  killed  to  the 
ground-line,  the  crown,  being  deeply  buried, 
escaped,  and  the  plants  grew  strongly  when  the 
season  came  round.  Such  varied  weather  occurs 
in  our  winter  that  frost  often  intervenes  after 
much  wet,  and  that  is  when  mischief  is  done, 
because  a lot  of  water  usually  rests  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  leaves  about  the  crown  of  the  plant.  If 
Mr.  Gibbs  has  not  planted  deeply  we  advise 
him  to  lift  and  replant,  and  then  to  put  a mound 
of  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  around  the  plant, 


and  he  will  probably  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  strong  growth  and  flowers  next  year. 
When  onee  planted  these  plants  need  not  be 
disturbed  for  a number  of  years,  any  fresh  food 
required  being  best  given  by  surface  dressing. 
After  once  losing  a whole  collection,  however, 
in  a comparatively  favoured  garden,  we  feel 
bound  to  advise  a little  winter  protection.  The 
plants’ ownleavesdo  much,  and  assisted  withsome 
Bracken,  leaves,  or  litter  of  any  description  that 
will  help  to  keep  the  greater  part  of  the  frost  out 
of  the  ground,  they  will  pass  our  winters  safely. 
There  has  been  a very  prolonged  bloom  of  these 
noble  flowers  this  season  through  the  absence  of 
severe  frost.  Even  now  (Dec.  5)  there  are  fresh, 
fine  spikes  of  bloom  out  of  the  variety  natalen- 
sis,  a pretty  kind,  with  a long,  tapering  spike 
of  briek-red  flowers,  whilst  grandis,  a November- 
flowering  kind,  which  is  usually  cut  down  in 
the  height  of  its  beauty,  this  year  lasted  in  full 
perfection  several  weeks,  and  was  very  showy 
with  its  bold,  erect,  spherical  head  of  flowers. 


1588.  — Flower  - beds  in  sheltered 
position. — As  Pansies  have  failed  in  the  two 
corner  beds  most  shaded,  it  is  very  plain  thatth'  y 
failed  for  want  of  air  as  much  as  for  want  of  sui  ^ 
and  I do  not  think  any  other  flowers  will  do 
much  better.  The  Monkey-flower  (Mimulus) 
and  Harrison’s  Musk  will  do  in  the  summer  if 
anything  will,  but  that  arrangement  leaves  yoi  r 
beds  empty  during  the  winter.  You  had  betti  r 
turf  down  the  beds  and  plant  a good  bush  of 
Golden  Queen  Holly  in  one  corner,  and  another 
of  the  Silver  Queen  in  the  other.  These,  at  least, 
will  be  always  bright,  and  may  be  kept  to  any 
height. — J.  C.  C. 

1532.— Watercress  in  a garden.— 

Watercress  can  be  grown  in  a naturally  moist 
or  well- watered  bed,  without  any  stream  or 
current  at  all  ; but  a very  common  method 
where  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  have  a 
series  of  tanks  or  tubs,  each  a little  lower  than 
the  other,  with  a tank  and  pump,  or  water 
supply  of  some  kind  at  the  top,  and  overflows 
from  one  to  the  other  all  through.  The  merest 
trickle  of  water  is  sufficient,  and  the  tubs  or 
tanks  should  be  partly  filled  with  gravel,  with 
a few  inches  of  rich  alluvial  soil  over,  and  an 
inch  or  so  of  water  on  top.  Watercress  can  be 
raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  a 
constantly  moist  bed  of  soil  about  April,  to 
provide  plants  for  putting  out  in  the  autumn  ; 
but  small-rooted  plants  obtained  by  pulling  the 
old  roots  to  pieces  are  usually  employed,  and 
may  be  dibbled  out  in  either  the  spring  or 
autumn,  April  and  October  being  the  best 
months.  Watercress  may  also  be  grown  in  pans 
of  constantly  moist  soil  in  a greenhouse  or  pit 
for  winter  use. — B.  C.  R. 

Layering  Carnations.— This  is  not  tie 
time  of  year  to  write  about  layering  Carnations  ; 
at  the  same  time,  what  I have  to  say  will,  I 
think,  be  ample  excuse  for  referring  to  it  now. 
I wish  to  do  so  because  there  are  many 
complaints  from  growers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  layers  put  down  last  summer  and 
early  autumn  have  made  but  comparatively  few 
roots — so  few,  in  fact,  that  many  large  growers 
that  did  not  commenee  layering  early  in  the 
summer  have  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  their 
stock  because  the  plants  have  so  few  roots.  The 
loss  in  this  respect  is  in  some  cases  a serious  one, 
besides  the  disappointment  of  not  being  able  to 
execute  orders  that  have  been  taken.  The  came 
of  so  few  roots  being  made  by  the  layers  is  in  all 
cases  attributed  to  the  damp  and  cold  weather 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  and 
that  this  is  so  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  an  extensive  grower  whose  letter  I 
have  now  before  me,  in  which  he  states  that  all 
the  layers  he  put  down  in  the  month  of  Julv 
have  sufficient  roots  to  be  distributed  to  h s 
customers,  while  the  opposite  is  the  case  with 
the  other  layers.  The  importance  of  getting 
Carnations  layered  not  later  than  the  end  cf 
July  is  therefore  demonstrated  without  a doubt. 
According  to  my  experience  I am  afraid  that  a 
good  many  of  us  do  not  pay  all  the  attention  we 
might  in  the  choice  of  the  joint  in  the  layi  r 
which  it  is  necessary  to  operate  upon.  Wh>  n 
the  layering  is  delayed  we  operate  at  a joint  too 
far  back,  where  the  growth  is  hard,  and  conse- 
quently it  takes  it  a long  time  to  form  roots,  as 
I have  always  found  that  the  younger  the  growl  h 
the  sooner  it  fonns  roots.  There  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  plan  of  leaving  the  layers  andisturbed 
upon  the  old  plants  all  the  winter  originated 
through  the  runners  having  such  few  roots 
in  the  autumn,  owing  to  the  layering  being  done 
so  late  in  the  season.  That,  however,  is  not  a 
creditable  reflection,  and  we  should  all  make  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  had  by  layering 
in  July  instead  of  August. — J.  C.  C. 

PERNS. 

DAVALLIAS. 

Davallias  are  amongst  the  most  useful  of  Ferns, 
especially  during  the  winter  months,  when  they 
may  be  cut  in  place  of  the  popular  “Maiden- 
hair.” For  this  purpose  one  must  select 
those  with  light  and  elegant  fronds,  such  as  IX 
bullata,  D.  dissecta,  D.  elegans,  &c.  There  are 
many  kinds,  and  all  are  beautiful,  being  well 
adapted  for  either  baskets  or  pot-culture,  or 
planted  on  the  rock  work  of  a fernery.  If  used 
as  pot  plants,  the  more  shallow  the  pots  the 
b'etter,  as  they  produce  a creeping  rhizome,  and 
do  not  root  deeply.  The  various  kinds  of 
Davallias  are  distributed  over  a large  area,  and 
are,  consequently,  found  in  different  climates  ; 
therefore,  some  require  a warm  position,  and 
others  an  intermediate  or  cool-house.  Providing 
a suitable  collection  be  made  for  the  different 
temperatures,  good  results  are  sure  to  follow, 
for  these  plants  seem  to  thrive  well  under  almost 
any  treatment,  and  are  not  particular  as  regards 
soil.  It  is  better,  however,  to  give  them  a 
compost  of  roughly-broken  fibrous  peat  and 
turfy  loam,  if  possible,  a few  nodules  of 
charcoal  or  pieces  of  limestone  being  also 
advantageous.  Some  of  the  species  are  ever- 
green, and  others  deciduous,  losing  their  leaves 
annually.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  keep 
this  latter  section  too  dry  during  the  short 
period  of  rest. 

One  of  the  best,  and  a popular  kind,  is  D. 
Mooreana,  which  should  be  given  a warm  tem- 
perature to  succeed,  and  is  especially  suitable 
for  growing  into  a large  specimen.  D.  canariensis 
is  a fine  subject  for  either  basket  or  pot-work  in 
the  conservatory  or  cool  house,  and  although 
having  been  in  our  gardens  for  upwards  of  two 
(;=nturies  still  finds  much  favour  with  Fern-lovers. 
1).  tijiensis  is  a very  beautiful  kind,  with  graceful 
fronds  about  18  inches  in  length,  and  very  finely 
divided,  and  when  well  grown  makes  a very 
beautiful  specimen  ; the  variety  plumosus  being 
also  a desirable  plant.  D.  pyxidata  is  a very 
distinct  species,  and  of  somewhat  slower  growth 
than  many  others,  but  certainly  a beautiful 
kind.  D.  Nova3-Zealandi:e  is  one  especially 
useful  for  filling  the  small  rustic  baskets  and 
jjots,  its  small  fronds  being  very  graceful,  as  is 
also  D.  Mariesi,  and  which,  with  the  following, 
should  be  grown  largely  for  pot  or  basket 
culture  : D.  dissecta,  D.  elegans,  D.  canariensis, 
D.  solida  (of  deep  green  colour  and  fronds  about 
a foot  in  length),  D.  tenuifolia,  an  elegant  plant, 
and  many  others.  For  planting  upon  rockwork 
and  other  places  possibly  the  following  are  the 
moat  useful  : D.  elegans,  D.  bullata,  D.  ornata, 
&c. , the  latter  of  very  noble  and  striking  appear- 
ance. Many  of  the  above  are  also  well  suited 
for  indoor  decoration,  as  they  can  withstand  to 
a much  greater  degree  the  cold  draughts,  dry 
atmosphere,  and  other  inconveniences  which  are 
so  injurious  to  the  more  tender  Ferns. 

J.  Jarvis. 


DafTodils  in  the  garden.— Where  Daffo 

dlls  in  quantity  are  naturalised  in  the  flower 
garden  and  cut-flowers  from  the  same  are 
required  as  early  as  possible,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
leave  a coating  of  autumn  leaves  on  one  or  two 
large  clumps  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  out 
the  frost.  Any  position  between  lawn  and 
shrubbery  where  the  turf  may  be  in  an  indiffer- 
ent state,  owing  perhaps  to  the  heading  back  of 
large  shrubs,  will  serve  admirably  for  the  natu- 
ralisation of  Daffodils  in  variety,  and  if  the  stock 
of  these  IS  somewhat  limited,  I have  found  it  a 
pod  pip  to  make  a thin  planting  of  the  small- 
leaved Periwinkle  any  time  from  now  through 
the  winter  when  the  state  of  the  ground  permits 
pd  then  dot  in  the  Daffodils  at  the  end  of  the 
following  summer.  If,  as  suggested  above,  they 
are  in  considerable  request  as  cut-flowers  the 
selection  of  varieties  at  planting  time  must  be 
mpe  with  the  idea  of  securing  a lengthy  season. 
— Ju.  B.  j 


■TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

MORE  PRETTY  CRAB  APPLES. 

The  planting  season  is  again  with  us,  and  the 
time  is  suitable  for  calling  attention  to  a few 
choice  pwering  trees  in  the  hope  that  some  at 
least  will  plant  them.  When  orchards  are  gay 
with  bloom,  and  the  Crabs  in  woods  and  copses 
are  a mass  of  lovely  colour,  then  we  should  see 
and  enjoy  those  pretty  kinds  which  are  not  wild 
with  us,  but  hardy,  easy  to  grow,  and  orna- 
mental in  the  truest  sense.  From  Japan  comes 
one  of  the  finest  Crabs  which  gardens  small  or 
large  should  have.  This  is  known  as 

PvEUS  Malus  fIjOeibunda,  but  unfortunately 
the  true  thing  is  not  always  sent  out  under  this 
name.  In  growth  it  is  very  different  from  any 
European  Crab,  having  slender  horizontal 
branches,  and  the  diameter  of  branch  spread  of 
a tree  6 feet  high  is  quite  double  that  amount. 
Allowed  to  grow  naturally,  it  branches  freely 
from  bottom  to  top.  The  flower-clusters  are 
produced  all  along  the  graceful  half-drooping 
branches,  and  the  tree  is  a perfect  mound  of 
blossom,  the  buds  crimson,  the  expanded  flowers 
pink.  There  are  now  several  distinct  forms  of 
this  pretty  tree,  and  all  are  worth  growing  by 
these  who  have  room  for  them.  A variety 
named  atrosanguinea  has  flowers  of  a darker 
s^ade,  as  the  name  implies.  One  of  the  choicest 
Crabs,  however,  is  a form  of  floribunda  which 
was  first  called  Halleana,  but  is  now  being 
distributed  under  the  name  of 

P.  Parkmanni  fl.-pl. — When  it  has  attained 
greater  dimensions  there  is  no  doubt  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  orna- 
mental Crabs.  It  i.s  said  to  make  a tree  about 
12  feet  high,  but  even  young  bushes  commence 
to  flower  freely  the  second  j’car  from  planting. 
It  has  a slender,  spreading  growth  ; its  leaves 
are  of  a very  dark  green  colour,  and  hang  upon 
the  tree  long  after  those  of  other  kinds  have 
fallen.  The  flowers  come  in  clusters  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  shoot,  the  buds  being  a rich 
carmine-red,  becoming  a little  lighter  as  they 
expand.  The}'  are  large,  and,  owing  to  their 
semi-double  form,  last  rather  longer  in  perfection. 
Yet  another  form  of  the  Japanese  Crab,  but  as 
yet  hardly  known  in  this  country,  is  one  named 
P.  SoiiElDECKERi. — It  was  raised  by  L.  Spath 
from  seed,  and  is  the  result  of  a cross  between 
floribunda  and  prunifolia.  It  is  said  to  be  more 
beautiful  and  more  vigorous  than  floribunda, 
but  having  only  been  in  commerce  about  five 
years,  there  has  hardly  been  time  to  prove  what 
the  raiser  claims  for  it.  Its  habit  of  growth  is 
more  erect  than  that  of  floribunda,  and  the  few 
flowers  that  our  young  tree  produced  this  spring 
showed  it  to  be  distinct.  For  the  present  those 
who  plant  will  do  best  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  preceding  kinds.  The  fruits  of  the  Japanese 
Crab  are  very  small,  being  scarcely  larger  than 
a Pea. — The  Field. 


FLOWER  SHOWS  AND  SOCIETIES. 
Royal  Horticultural.— The  last  November 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  recently,  and 
the  Drill  Hall  was  filled  with  Orchids  and  other 
flowers.  A first-class  certificate  was  given  to 
Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  of  Warnham  Court,  Horsham, 
for  a large-flowered  variety  of  the  beautiful 
Primula  capitata,  easily  recognised  by  its  bold 
heads  of  deep  purple-blue  flowers.  Begonia 
\Vinter  Queen,  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co., 
St.  Albans,  is  an  interesting  hybrid.  It  has 
B.  Rex  for  one  of  its  parents,  the  leaves,  not 
unlike  those  of  B.  Rex,  are  wavy,  light 
green,  spotted  and  flaked  with  silver.  Ruellia 
macrantha  and  Reinwardtia  (Linum)  tetragyna 
are  two  very  familiar  plants.  Well-grown 
specimens  come  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt. 
The  former  is  a greenhouse  plant,  the  leaves 
deep  green,  and  the  flowers  rosy-purple,  with 
a silvery  centre.  Reinwardtia  is  better  known 
in  gardens  as  Linum  trigynum.  This  is  a bright- 
flowered  plant  that  amateurs  might  grow  with 
advantage.  Of  course,  several  Chrysanthemums 
were  shown,  and  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing,  as  well  as  the  above  plants,  an  award 
of  merit  was  given ; C.  Mine.  Carnot  is  a 
beautiful  Japanese  variety,  the  flowers  pure 
white,  massive,  and  made  up  of  narrow  inter- 
mingling drooping  florets.  C.  Duchess  of  York 
is  a grand  yellow  Japanese  kind,  very  large  and 
bright  in  colour.  Both  of  these  came  from  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green- 


lane,  Lewisham.  Mr.  Wells,  of  Redhill,  had  a 
bold,  single  yellow  variety  of  much  merit,  the 
flower  large  and  rich  in  colour.  Three  beautiful 
kinds  came  from  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead. 
One  was  an  incurved,  deep  satiny-red  variety, 
named  Owen’s  Crimson  ; another  a very  bright- 
coloured  Japanese  variety  named  Mens.  Meg, 
the  petals  of  a cheerful  orange-red,  shaded  with 
gold  reverse ; and  the  other  called  Black  Prince, 
an  incurved  Japanese,  the  flowers  intense  crim- 
son in  colour,  and  of  great  beauty. 

National  Chrysanthemum.— The  last  show 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was 
recently  held.  The  most  important  class 
was  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties.  The  first  prize  was  gained 
by  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Tate, 
Downside,  Leathei’head.  A good  second  was 
Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D. 
Smith,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames.  A good 
first  with  a fine  selection  of  varieties  was  Mr. 
W.  Lane,  gardener  to  Miss  J.  Durning-Smith, 
King  s Ride,  Ascot ; Mr.  C.  W.  Knowles,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Charles  Egerton,  Roehampton, 
second  ; and  Mr.  G.  Springthorpe,  gardener  to 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bevan,  Coombe  Court,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  third.  There  was  also  a sharp  compe- 
tition in  the  class  for  twelve  bunches,  six 
varieties,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Knowles  ; whilst  the  second  prize  went  to  Mr. 
H.  Alderman,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Hatfield, 
Morden  Hall,  Morden,  Surrey.  The  incurved 
flowers  were  extremely  neat,  and  again  Mr. 
W.  Mease  headed  the  prize  list,  being  first  for 
twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties.  For 
six  incurved,  Mr.  Chas.  Brown  was  first, 
showing  particularly  well  the  varieties  Robert 
Cannell,  Barbara,  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
There  were  several  other  classes  of  cut-flowers. 
Twelve  very  fine  Japanese  blooms  were  shown 
by  Mr.  P.  Plumb,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Beer, 
Biskra,  Langley  Park,  Watford.  Mr.  W. 
Slogrove,  Gatton  Cottage,  Reigate,  and  Mr.  J. 
Sandford,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Wright-Ingle, 
Wood  House,  N.  Finchley,  were  second  and 
third  respectively.  Six  very  good  Japanese 
varieties  came  from  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Carlile,  Ponsbourne  Park,  Hert- 
ford. An  interesting  class  (the  prizes  offered 
by  Mr.  H J.  Jones,  Lewisham)  v.'as  that  for 
six  new  Japanese  kinds  sent  out  in  1893  and 
1891.  The  first  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  H. 
Perkins,  who  had  Rose  Wynne,  James  Myers, 
Walter  Surrnan,  Charles  Davis,  Charles  Blick, 
and  E.  F.  Jamieson.  There  was  excellent  com- 
petition. One  of  the  best  classes  in  the  show 
was  that  for  twelve  single  kinds,  Mr.  W.  Wells 
being  first,  very  fine  being  Admiral  Symonds, 
May  Blossom,  Nora,  Miss  May  Renne, 
Purity,  David  Windsor,  Y"ellow  Giant,  May 
Geal,  Sulphureum,  Lady  Churchill,  and  May 
Wells.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for  winter 
flowers,  such  as  Cyclamens  and  Chinese  Primulas. 
The  group  of  Cyclamens  which  gained  the  first 
prize  came  from  St.  George’s  Nursery  Company, 
Han  well.  One  class  was  also  for  an  epergne  of 
Chrysanthemum-flowers,  the  first  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Archway-road, 
Highgate,  N.,  for  a tasteful  arrangement.  Mis- 
cellaneous collections,  as  usual,  were  numerous. 

A gold  medal  went  to  a large  display  of  wreaths, 
bouquets,  epergnes,  and  similar  arrangements 
from  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Brunswick  Nursery, 
Stoke  Newington.  Chrysanthemum  flowers 
were  chiefly  used,  arranged  with  Ferns  and 
autuuiu  foliage.  A silver-gilt  medal  went  to 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  for  a noble  ex- 
hibit of  Chrysanthemum  flowers  in  large  vases, 
rising  from  a base  of  Fern.  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons  received  a similar  award  for  a very 
extensive  display.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son,  Holloway,  had  an  excellent  group  of  Cro- 
tons, Nepenthes,  Heaths,  Orchids,  and  other 
indoor  flowers  well  displayed  ; a light,  graceful, 
and  pleasing  group  (silver-gilt  medal).  A simi- 
lar award  went  to  Mr.  H.  Perkins  for  a 
thoroughly  well-grown  group  of  Amaryllis. 
Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Lilford-road  Nursery,  Cam- 
berwell, was  given  a silver  medal  for  an  excel- 
lent group  of  Chrysanthemums.  There  were  a 
few  other  exhibits. 

London  Pansy  and  Violet  Society. — The 
general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Guildhall  Tavern,  E.C.,  on  the  3rd  inst., 
the  president  in  the  chair.  'There  was  a good 
attendance  of  members.  It  was  determined  to 
hold  a show  in  London  next  May  or  June,  a 
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schedule  of  prizes  for  which  was  considered  and 
adopted,  each  modern  type  of  the  Viola  being 
represented.  In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Viola 
Conference  held  in  Birmingham  in  August  last, 
classes  for  the  miniature  and  rayless  types  are 
included.  The  president  offered  liberal  prizes 
for  the  best  baskets  of  plants  of  rayless  Violas 
in  bloom,  arranged  for  effect.  Mr.  Robinson 
was  re-elected  president  for  the  coming  year, 
Mr.  Ranger  Johnson  as  hon.  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  was  appointed  co.  hon. 
secretary  with  Mr.  Geo.  McLeod,  of  Chingford, 
Messrs.  E.  R.  Smith  and  G.  \V.  Cook  being 
elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  committee.  The 
hon.  treasurer  placed  his  balance-sheet  on  the 
table,  showing  that  all  prizes  won  at  the  last 
show  had  been  paid,  leaving  a satisfactory 
balance  in  hand. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestlona.  — Qatries  a/nd  anmers  are  inserted  in 
Gaudbotno  fret  of  charge  if  correspondents  foUoai  the  rulea 
here  laid  dovm  for  their  guidance.  All  ccnnmwnications 
for  insertion  should  be  clea/rly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editob  oJ 
Gardbsino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Cement-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PuBiiiSHaa. 
3^  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  a/ny  designation  he  may  desire  to  he  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unansroered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardrnins  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  plowed 
against  the  query  rep'ied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
Mige  us  by  adcisii.g,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply' would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Oakosning 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1037.— Use  of  frame. — I have  a sod  frame,  12  feet 
by  0 feet,  and  about  2 feer  in  depth,  with  liejhts  to  cover,  and 
should  be  pleased  if  anyone  will  inform  me  what  would  tie 
the  most  profitable  crop  to  get  oil  early  in  the  spring  f 
The  last  spring  I planted  early  Potatoes  with  Lettuce  and 
Radishes  on  the  top,  but  this  did  not  prove  a success.  I 
have  thought  that  dwarf  Peas  might  answer.  1 live 
in  a small  country  town,  and  not  near  any  gool  market. 
—Tyke. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  replies  are  given  ; 
but  readers  a/re  invited  to  give  further  answers 
should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional  advice  on 
the  various  subjects. 

1038.— Bcheverias  fC'.  A.  W.  C’uttrilt). — The  mistake 
you  have  made  is  in  not  having  a liroader  foundation  for 
the  plants.  Yon  will  have  to  build  them  up  again,  or,  if 
you  do  not  care  to  do  this,  i>ut  thern  in  a cold  frame  in 
rather  dry  soil  and  cover  with  Bracken. 

1030.— Primula  obconlca  hurtful  to  the 
touch  (No  Name).— 'line  leaves  of  this  Primula  may 
he  hurtful  to  some  hands,  but  there  is  really  no  cause  for 
alarm.  In  case  you  find  any  irritation  arisiiigfrom  contact 
with  the  foliage  the  following  recipe  has  been  found 
useful ; 15  mlniins  liquid  carbolic  acid  added  to  1 oz. 
o.xide  zinc  ointment,  applying  same  freely  to  affected  parts. 
Any  chemist  will  provide  it  tor  a few  pence. 

1040.— Begonias  from  seed.  (Constant  Header). — 
You  must  sow  the  seed  atend  of  January,  and  in  a shallow, 
well-drained  pan  of  light  soil,  which  must  be  well  mois- 
tened before  sowing.  Sow  thinly  and  cover  very  lightly 
with  soil.  Place  the  pan  on  a gentle  hot-bed  or  in  a warm 
greenhouse  to  hasten  the  germination  of  the  seed.  When 
the  seedlings  appear  prick  them  out  and  pot  on  as  required. 
Before  bedding  out  harden  them  well  off  and  plant  out  in 
a light,  peaty  soil,  not  heavy,  for  preference.  During  the 
summer  they  will  give  a bright  display  of  flowers. 

1641.— Dendroblum  nobile  (G.  Ward).— it  is  not 
advisable  to  keep  all  the  plants  of  this  Deiidrobium  in  a 
cool-house  too  long  ; at  the  same  lime  take  care  that  no 
frost  injures  them.  As  they  begin  (o  swell  at  the  joints 
give  water  gradually,  and  remove  to  a warmer  house.  If 
convenient,  it  is  better  to  place  a few  in  a warmer  house 
first,  and,  as  they  advance,  into  a still  hotter  atmosphere. 
By  this  means  the  lilooms  will  be  of  finer  quality  and  open 
more  freely  than  when  subjected  to  a sudden  change,  and 
a nice  succession  of  flowers  m.ay  be  kept  up. — Matt. 
Bramble. 

1042.— Spiraeas  for  forcing  (-f.  A. J.— Much  de- 
pends upon  the  strength  of  your  plants  for  forcing  as  to 
time,  as  if  imported  they  force  m we  quickly.  It  would  be 
well  to  place  them  in  a frame  or  house  at  a temperature  of 
65  degs.  to  eu  degs.  early  in  January,  and  grow  on 
quietly.  By  this  means  much  stronger  growth  is  secured  ; 
and  give  more  warmth,  if  necessary,  with  plenty  of 
moisture  as  the  growth  increases.  If  there  are  no  means 
to  force  in  the  way  advised,  place  in  heat  early  in  Febru- 
ary, and  grow  on  rapidly,  keeping  the  plants  near  the  light 
to  create  a sturdy  growth. 

1643.— Setting  Tomatoes  (IFaifOTp.j—Yourmelhod 
of  setting  Tomatoes  is  a good  one,  but  if  you  continue  the 
treatment  you  will  get  your  plants  so  much  mixed  that  they 
will  become  very  poor  and  out  of  character.  If  you  grow  so 
many  simply  to  produce  a new  variety  or  cross,  why  not 


select  two  of  each  kind,  and  keep  separate  from  the  others, 
choosing  one  variety  for  flavour  or  appearance,  and  the 
other  for  shape  and  colour?  By  using  the  same  material 
for  setting  all  the  flowers  you  lose  vigour.  I would  prefer 
to  set  from  good  blooms,  and  not  mix  too  much.  Tomatoes 
after  April  set  freely  without  artificial  fertilisation.— W.  S. 

1644. -  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  ( A nxious). 
—This  plant  should  now  be  completely  at  rest,  and  requires 
no  water  whatever  unless  the  pseudo  bulbs  begin  to  suffer. 
A decided  period  of  rest  is  beneficial,  and  greatly  assists 
them  to  start  better  next  season.  The  flower-spikes  will 
appear  at  the  same  time  as  the  new  growths,  about  May 
or  June,  and  as  you  had  uo  flowers  last  seison  possibly 
your  plants  will  be  all  the  stronger,  and  give  better 
results  next  time.  Should  the  spike  not  appear  by  the 
time  the  growths  have  reached  about  2 inches  or  3 inches, 
you  may  depend  that  none  wfill  come  that  season, — Matt. 
Bramble. 

1645. — Plelones  (F.  A.).— I cannot  name  the  species 
of  your  plants  from  the  description.  You  should  have 
sent  a flower  carefully  packed.  However,  Ido  not  doubt 
hut  what  they  are  Pieiones.  It  is  advisable  to  repot  the 
plants  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  past,  as  they  will  then 
commence  to  grow.  Use  a nice  compost  of  peat,  loam, 
and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  sand.  Suspend  the  plants  close 
to  the  glass,  and  water  until  the  bulbs  are  fully  formed. 
Then  keep  almost  entirely  dry  until  the  flowers  begin  to 
show,  when  a free  supply  of  water  will  induce  them  to 
produce  finer  and  more  blooms. — Matt.  Bramble. 

1646.  — Various  seeds  ('JJaferJ.- You  can  grow  the 
Cyrtanthi,  Hgemanthus,  Gloriosa,  and  Gladiolus  in  a green- 
house, using  a light  loamy  soil,  and  drain  the  pots 
thoroughly.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the  greenhouse  of  the  other 
plants  mentioned,  except  the  Strelitzia,  wliich  requires  a 
stove.  You  will  find  that  all  the  things  named  require 
much  care.  Shallow  pans  are  best  for  the  seed,  which 
must  be  covered  liglitly  with  soil.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
questions  as  the  plants  develop,  and  we  will  give  a few 
hints  individually.  Meanwhile  sow  the  seeds  ; well  water 
the  soil  before  sowing,  and  give  gentle  warmth.  Some  of 
them  will  take  a long  time  to  germinate. 

1647. — Forcing  Rhubarb  (F.  Miller).— Get  your 
plants  lifted  and  placed  close  together,  merely  covering 
in  severe  weather  with  a little  litter.  By  lifting  tlie  roots 
they  receive  a check  and  force  more  rea-idy.  Place  as 
many  roots  as  you  I'cquire— say,  h.alf-a-dozen  or  more  at  a 
timu,  according  to  your  requirements — in  a warm  pot.  If 
there  is  bottom-heat  of  UO  degs.  so  much  the  better.  Keep 
moist  ami  dark,  and  the  crowns  will  soon  push  up,  a 
temperature  of  GO  degs.  lieing  a nice  top-heat ; of  course, 
a milder  heat— say,  GO  degs.— will  force  the  roots,  but 
longer  time  is  reiiuired.  Place  the  roots — say,  everv  three 
weeks— for  a succcs-sion.  A Mushroom-house  is  a good 
place,  or  under  stage  in  a house,  close  to  warm  pipes. 

1648. — Propagating  a Stephanotis  (A.  B.).— 
You  had  better  wait  until  spring — say,  March  or  April — to 
strike  your  Stephanotis.  In  the  meantime  keep  tlie  plants 
cooler,  or  at  rest,  giving  less  moisture,  and  starting  into 
growth  in  a warmer  temperature  in  February  or  later, 
according  to  the  house  or  means  to  grow  ihe  plants  early. 
When  the  shoots  are  3 inches  or  more  long  take  off  with 
an  heel— that  is,  a small  portion  of  the  old  wood  or  hark 
attached  to  the  cutting— and  place  in  small  pots  in  a peaty 
compost  at  the  aide  of  |vots,  and  plunge  in  a warm  bottom- 
heat.  Cover  with  a bell-glass,  or  plunge  in  a close  frame, 
and  in  a short  time  the  cuttings  will  root.  Water  must  be 
given  very  sparingly  when  the  cuttings  are  striking. 

1649. — Dendroblum  formosum  (G.  IlYmO.- The 
failure  is,  unfortunately,  characteristic  after  the  plants 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  two  or  three  years.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  white  Dendrobes,  and  useful 
when  in  bloom,  the  (lowers  being  liorne  usually  three  or 
four  upon  a raceme,  but  on  newly-imported  strong  plants 
this  number  is  often  exceeded.  Do  not  purchase  oM- 
estalflished  plants  if  you  wish  to  be  successful,  for  the 
above  reason,  as  unflowercd  plants  of  recent  importations 
may  be  had  at  a low  figure  from  any  nurseryman  who 
makes  Orchids  a speciality.  To  grow  this  species  well  it 
should  be  given  strong  heat  and  abundance  of  moisture, 
with  hardly  auv  shading  whatever  during  Ihesummer,  and 
but  a short  period  of  rest. — Matt.  Bramble. 

1650. — Masdevallla  tovarensls  (Orchid  Begin- 
ner).— You  do  not  say  how  you  have  been  treating  this 
most  useful  little  plant,  for  it  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and 
should  be  in  flower  at  the  present  time,  or  very  shortly. 
This  is  one  of  the  moat  useful  Orchids  lor  producing  pure 
wliite  flowers  at  Christmas,  when  white  blooms  are  in 
demand.  It  requires  somewhat  different  treatment  to 
others  of  this  family,  and  sliould  be  grown  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  y ear  with  the  cool  Odontoglossums,  but 
when  the  (lower  buds  appear  a slightly  warmer  and  drier 
atmosphere  is  necessary.  The  best  soil  for  this  plant  is 
good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  the  drainage 
requiring  to  be  well  seen  to,  as  it  enjoys  a plentiful 
supply  of  water,  and  nothing  sour  must  accumulate  around 
the  reots.— Matt.  Bramble^ 

1651. — Sowing  Cauliflower.^.— Would  Veitch’s 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  if  sown  in  gentle  heat  now  and 
grown  on  in  good  ground,  he  ready  for  cutting  by  the 
beginning  of  September  7— H. 

*,*  It  is  probable  that  they  would ; but  much  depends 
on  the  season. 

1052.— Double-spathed  Nile  Lily.— A Nile  Lily- 
in  niy  greenhouse  has  a large  double  bloom.  Could  ll:is 
beauliful  variety  be  established? — A Subscriber. 

No ; it  is  merely  anaccident.  Doublc-spathcd  A rums 
rarely  perpetuate  the  character. 

1653. — Plants  for  a cold  greenhouse.— What 
plants  will  thrive  in  a cold  greenhouse?  No  means  of 
heating,  southern  aspect,  back  against  a wall.— Diana. 

Vou  will  find  a great  deal  of  information  in  'many 
of  the  back  nuiniers  of  particularly  in  apaper 

in  the  present  issue. 

1654. — Tomatoes. — Are  wcod-ashes  and  bone-meal 
good  for  Tomatoes  ?— Waiting. 

***  Wood  ashes  and  bone-meal  are  the  best  manures  you 
can  use  for  Tomatoes.  The  first  is  a splendid  fertiliser, 
causing  a sturdy  growth  and  abundance  of  Jlo we r- trusses. 
For  winter  or  spring  use  it  is  unequalled , and  the  bone- 
meal  feeds  but  fioes  not  tend  to  grossness;  it  is  good  at 
any  season. 


1055.— Hardy  border  Lilies.— Will  any  of  your 
correspondents  kindly  give  me  a list  of  hardy  Lilies  likely 
to  succeed  on  a border  facing  south-east  in  a Lancashire 
manufacturing  town  ? The  common  orange,  yellow,  and 
purple  Turk’s-cap  Lilies  do  very  well  here.— S. 

*.»*  Most  hardy  Lilies  will  do  well  in  such  a position  if 
you  give  them  the  right  soil.  We  have  seen  Lilies  thriving 
almost  in  the  heart  of  Loiulnn. 

1666.— Orange-tree. — I have  one  about  fourteen 
years’  old,  6 feet  high,  strong  and  healthy,  in  a 19  inch  pot. 
Please  say  time  for  grafting  and  how  I should  proceed  to 
o’utain  bloom? — Hx. 

*»*  If  you  want  bloom  only  it  would,  perhaps,  be,  better 
to  let  your  present  variety  grow  on  and  to  treat  it  well. 
Any  variety  will  yield  bloo)n,  and,  perhaps,  a enm-mon 
one  would  yield  it  better  than  a more  precious  one  for 
fruiting.  Four  pot  seems  small  for  the  height  of  the 
plant. 

1657. — Alocasla  Veitchl  — I shall  be  glad  to  receive 
any  information  as  to  this  plant.  A tine  one  was  bought  a 
mouth  ago,  and  placed  in  a temperature  of  55  degs.  to 
60  degs.  at  night,  being  left  in  the  pot  it  came  in  ; hut  it 
droops  very  much.  What  is  the  probable  cause? — Devon. 

*,*  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  cause.  If  the  plant  is 
in  a moist  stove  it  is  either  diseased,  or  perhaps  it  is  not 
well  rooted.  Knock  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  see  what  sort  of 
a root  it  has. 

1658. — Cinerarias  dying.— Will  you  tell  me  why 
my- Cinerarias  die  off  ? The  leaves  curl  up  and  then  die. 
The  plants  are  large,  and  in  a cold  frame  on  ashes. — 
CoNSTA.XT  Reader. 

Your  Cineraria-plants  are  probably  suffering  from 
green-fly,  which  causes  the  leaves  to  curl ; or  they  may  be 
in  too  cold  a place,  and  suffering  from  damu.  If 
green-fly  is  the  cause,  fumigation  is  necessary,  and  must 
be  done  carefully  at  this  season,  in  several  small  doses 
rather  than  a strong  dose  at  one  time.  In  any  case, 
remove  the  plants  now  to  a drier  place,  but  not  in  heat. 
— W.  S. 

1659. — Mint-bed.— I wish  to  make  a 5Iint-bed  for 
market  purposes.  Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  be.st 
and  (|uickest  way  of  doing  so?— J.  A. 

The,  best  way  to  make  a Mint-bed  in  the  spring  is  by 
cuttings  or  shouts  a few  inches  tong.  If  an  old  bed,  when 
pushing  up  shoots  a few  inches  long,  is  lighUy  forked  up 
and  the  youny  growths  or  shoots  secured  with  a few  root- 
like, growths  attached  to  the  stem,  and  dibbled  in  firmly 
a quick  good  return  is  gained  ; of  course,  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  good  land.  Plant  the  shoots  at  IH  inches 
aj  art  in  the  row,  and  G inches  from  plant  to  plant. 

1600.— Laurel-cuttings.— Can  anyone  tell  me  the 
best  time  of  year  to  put  in  Laurel-cuttings,  and  ought  they 
to  be  of  the  old  wood  or  the  young  (this  year’s  growth)?— 

J.  P.  C. 

Nmv  is  the  best  time  to  put  in  Laurel-cuttings. 
Prepare  a border  sloping  to  south,  or  under  a wall.  Make- 
firm  by  treading,  and  cover  the  surface  with  coarse  road- 
sand  or  grit.  Prepare  your  cuttings  from  G inches  to 
y inches  lung,  cutting  off  the  three  or  four  lower  leaves,  and 
select  strung,  firm  wood  of  this  year’s  growth.  Make  a 
clean  cut,  and  dib  in  the  border  up  tv  the  lower  leaf. 

1661. — Grass-seed  for  lawn.— What  is  tlie  best 
mixture  of  seeds  for  sowing  down  lawns  and  terraces, 
when  to  sow,  and  quantity  per  acre,  &c. W. 

***  The  best  mixture  of  Grasses  for  an  extra  fine  lawn 
sward  is  Crested  Dog’s  tail,  Poa  nemoralis,  Festuca  tenui- 
folia.  A cheaper  ■mixture,  is  the  fulluwiny : Crested 
Dug’s  tail,  Poa  nemoralis,  Festuca  tenuifolia,  Fcstiica 
duriuscula,  fine-lea  ved  Perennial  Bye  Grass.  Care  shtruld 
be  taken  that  the  Grasses  are  pure  and  wit  cleaned. 
60  lb.  to  100  lb.  per  acre,  according  to  the  desire  fur  a 
lawn  at  once  or  in  the  future;  100  lb.  will  give  a good 
la  wn  the  first  season. 

1662. — Tbin-sbelled  Walnut.— Will  any  grower  of 
Walnuts  kindly  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  advice  upon  the 
following  : I have  a Walnut-tree  in  vigorous  growth,  about 
thirty  years  old,  liearing  Walnuts  of  excellent  quality,  hut 
tlie  sheila  are  very  thin,  seldom  perfect  at  the  tip.  Is  this 
due  to  soil,  or  what?  Would  decayed  mortar-rubbish 
applied  to  the  root,  or  any  other  treatment,  prove  bene- 
ficial ? — N. 

We  think  that  the  defect  is  constitutional,  and  that 
no  cultural  treatment  will  -modify  it.  Perhaps,  however, 
some  of  oar  fruit-growing  readers  have  reason  to  hold  a 
different  opinion. 

1663. — Transplanting  Hollies.— I wish  (o  lift  two 
standard  Variegated  Hollies.  Should  it  be  done  now,  or  In 
Him  spring?  Position  somewhat  exposed  to  south-west 
winds.— B.  D. 

***  Do  not  shift  now,  but  in  Apsll,  or  even  later,  and  as 
the  plants  are  standards,  and  therefore  valuable,  by  cutting 
round  the  7-oots  at  (his  date  at  the  desired  distance  from 
the  stem,  so  as  to  get  a good  ball,  you  can  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  roots.  Place  very  fine  soil  at  the  base. 
This  allows  of  moisture  to  reach  the  bottom  routs.  In 
lifting  yet  us  good  a ball  as  2/ossible,  and  do  the  work 
quickly.  Make  the  ball  secure  with  'mats  and  ties. 

1664. — Orange-trees  fr:m  teed.— I have  some 
Orange-trees  grown  from  seed,  now  two  years  old.  Will 
any  reader  kindly  tell  me  whtiher  they  will  blossom  and 
bear  fruit  next  year,  or  whether  tliey  require  grafting? — 
No  Name. 

Foi(  would  do  well  to  have  your  trees  budded  or 
gra.fted  with  a good  variety,  as  Orange-trees  a>  e not  reliable 
from  seed.  As  your  trees  are  so  young,  why  not  xvait 
another  season  and  see  results?  Of  cuui.se,  young  trees 
budded  soon  attain  a fruiting  stage,  and  they  should  be 
budded  at  two  years  old,  if  required  to  grow  as  dtcarfs. 
For  sta  ndards  a longer  season  of  growth  will  be  necessary 
before  budding. 

1665. — Fruit-trees  not  fruiting.— My  young 
Apple-trees  are  all  growing  thick  in  the  centre,  and  did  not 
hear  any  fruit  this  season.  It  appears  that  nothing  has 
been  done  to  them  for  several  years. — F. 

***  Your  Apple-trees  should  be  thinned,  removing  old 
barren  wood  or  branches  that  cross,  hut  do  not  cat  too  hard 
at  one  time  or  in  one  season,  or  you  will  have  a forest  of 
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weak,  useless  shoots.  Thin  gradually,  and  remove  where 
the  wood  is  thickest.  Shorten  in  weak  shoots,  and 
endeavour  to  give  those  with /ruit-buds  more  light.  Your 
trees  being  young  will  well  repay  good  surface  dressings  of 
manure.  Given  now  as  a mulch  they  will  be  washed  down 
to  the  roots. — W.  S. 

16C6.— Fumigating  a conservatory.  — Would 
some  reader  tell  me  what  is  the  best  remedy  to  use  for 
green-fly  in  a conservatory  which  opens  into  drawing- 
room ? Fir-tree-oil  and  Tobacco  are  both  objectionable  for 
their  strong  smell. — H.  M.  C. 

The  best  remedy  is  to  fumigate  tcith  a vapour. 
This  will  save  much  trouble,  is  cleanly  and  effectual,  and 
the  cost  trifling.  The  best  fumigator  is  Richard’s  X.L. 
There  is  no  smell,  and  it  does  not  injure  the  flowers.  The 
cost  is  about  8d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  A fumi- 
gator with  liquid  and  lamp  will  cost  by  post  5s.  9d.,and  if 
the  house  is  opened  at  tup  after  the  operation  there  is  no 
smell.  Close  all  doors  as  tightly  as  possible. 

1687.— Plants  for  a steep  bank.— What  plants 
would  do  best  for  covering  a steep  bank  under  trees, 
northern  exposure?  Cover  for  pheasants  wanted.— 
C.  I.  R. 

We  could  have  given  a better  ansiotr  if  the  nature  of 
the  soil  had  been  stated,  also  to  what  extent  the  trees  cover 
or  shade  the  bank.  In  the  open  parts,  if  there  are  any. 
Broom  and  Furze  planted  thinly  would  answer.  A few 
groups  of  Holly  might  be  introduced,  as  this  thrives  under 
the  very  branches  of  large  forest-trees  ; also  for  shaded 
places  carpets  of  the  vigorous-growing  Irish  Ivy  make 
ample  covert  for  birds.  Flymus  arenarius,  a seaside 
Grass,  does  well  on  steep  banks,  and  also  furnishes  good 
covert. 

1668.— Manure  for  Cyclamen.- Would  someone 
kindly  say  what  is  the  best  manure  to  use  for  Cyclamen  ? 

I have  some  plants  in  bloom,  one  of  which  has  bow  about 
twenty-five  blooms  on.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  very 
twist^.  I have  used  Clay’s  fertiliser,  ^ teaspoonful  to 
48-sized  pot.  Have  I used  it  right  ? — H.  M.  0. 

The  best  manure  you  can  use  is  liquid-manure, 
diluted  and  in  a tepid  state;  or,  what  is  safer,  use 
Standen’s  manure  or  Clay's  fertiliser,  both  equally  good  for 
the  purpose.  The  twisted  state  of  the  flowers  is  not  due  to 
the  manure,  but  possibly  want  of  light.  Keep  the  plants 
near  the  glass.  You  have  treated  your  plants  correctly  as 
regards  the  fertiliser,  and  it  should  be  continued,  say,  once 
a week. 

1609.— Propagation  of  Oranga-trees. — Could 
any  of  your  correspondents  explain  to  me  the  manner  in 
which  Orange-trees  are  propagated  at  the  Italian  lakes  ? 
You  see  the  branches  passed  through  small  pots  which  are 
hung  on  the  trees.  Is  the  branch  half  cut  through,  or  is 
there  only  an  incision  made  in  it,  and  is  the  pot  filled  with 
mould  or  sand?  The  bottom  of  the  pot  is,  I believe, 
generally  knocked  out,  and  filled  up  with  Moss ; is  this 
sufficient  for  drainage?  Would  the  same  plan  answer 
with  Camellias?  How  long  is  it  before  the  branch  can  be 
cut  off  from  the  parent  tree? — Oxford. 

The  method  you  speak  of  is  called  layering.  The 
shoots  are  slightly  cut  on  their  underpart  and  pegged  into 
soil,  in  u'kich,  in  course  of  time,  they  emit  roots. 

1670. — Marechal  Nlel  Rose.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my  Martehal  Niel  Rose  ? 
It  is  in  a heated  conservatory  ; average  temperature  be- 
tween 40  degs.  and  60  degs.  Fahr.  during  winter  months. 
It  is  planted  out  in  a Vine-border,  and  I believe  the  house 
gets  plenty  of  air.  I think  I have  not  applied  any  artificial 
manure.  It  was  planted  in  border  two  years  ago,  is  rather 
bare  of  foliage  at  present,  but  it  was  cut  back  last  autumn 
rather  close.— J.  T. 

We  cannot  say  what  is  the  matter  with  your  Rose 
The  foliage  seems  healthy,  though  it  has  the  appearance 
of  beit\g  produced  in  a too  high  temperature.  If  the 
house  is  hot  and  close  lower  the  temperature  and  give 
more  ventilation. 

1671. — Evergreens  for  bank.— Could  any  reader 
recommend  plants,  shrubs,  or  creepers— evergreen  pre- 
ferred—to  grow  on  banks,  mostly  shale,  much  infested  by 
rabbits?  The  banks  are  from  30  feet  to  40  feet  high,  and 
were  made  by  excavations.  A few  self-sown  seedling 
Beeches,  Scotch  Firs,  and  Gorse  are  growing  on  them. — D. 

*,♦  You  cannot  do  better  than  continue  the  Gorse,  for 
very  little  else  will  thrive  on  such  banks.  You  could  either 
sow  Oorse-seed  in  April,  or  put  in  young  plants  thickly. 
Other  plants  likely  to  thrive  are  St.  John's  Wort  {Hyperi- 
cum ealycinum).  Common  Heather,  and  Periwinkle  (if 
not  too  much  exposed);  but  nothing  will  suit  your  purpose 
better  than  Gorse,  and  if  you  can  plant  the  double-flowered 
variety  the  effect  would  be  better. 

1672. — Treatment  of  the  White  Madonna 
Lily.— My  Lilium  candidum  flowered  very  well  and  early 
this  year.  It  is  not  growing  rapidly  ; the  young  green 
shoots  3 inches  or  4 inches  long.  Should  they  be  com- 
pletely covered,  and  what  with  ? The  frost  and  damp  will 
surely  injure  them.  When  should  I plant  roots  of  the 
Hyacinthus  candieans  ?— A Constant  Reader. 

Lilium  candidum  should  now  be  groulng  rapidly, 
as  new  growth  commences  as  soon  as  flowering  ceases,  and 
by  winter  strong,  healthy  plants  }nake  large  tufts  of  leaves. 
This  growth  ts  perfectly  hardy,  and  neither  frost  nor  damp 
will  injure  it,  but  any  covering  that  you  might  put  on 
would  do  harm.  Plant  the  roots  of  Hyacinthus  candieans 
as  soon  as  you  can,  covering  them  to  a depth  of  not  less 
than  6 inches.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  open  ground, 

1673.  Height  of  Incurved  Chrysanthe* 
mums.— Will  you  tell  me  the  height  of  the  following 
Chrysanthemums,  grown  on  the  bushy  system  for  decora 
tion?— A.  Salter,  A.  Hoste,  Baron  Hirsch,  Golden  Queen 
of  England,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  J.  Doughty,  J.  Lam- 
bert, Mrs.  Heale,  Mrs.  Rundle,  R.  Bahaunt,  Novelty, 
Queen  of  England,  Refulgens.- CuRTSANTHEiiDM  Amateur! 

The  thirteen  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  you  name 
are  of  very  dwarf  habit,  and,  though  good  varieties,  there 
are  others  much  better  in  this  respect.  For  instance 
varieties  of  the  Queen  family  are  divarf,  and  to  give  the 
height  of  each  plant  would  not  be  necessary,  as  much 
depends  sipon  culture,  stopping,  size  of  pot,  and  other 
details.  The  plants  named  would  vary  in  height  from. 

3 feet  to  U feet;  of  course,  with  severe  tying  in  they  would 
be  less.  Baron  Hirsch  is  one  of  the  divarf est  in  your  list. 


1674. — Dwarf  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 

— Will  “ Mr.  Molyneux  ” kindly  give  me  the  names  of 
twelve  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  for  large  blooms,  of  the 
same  dwarf  habit  as  Avalanche,  of  various  colours,  but  not 
this  season’s  novelty?— W.  H. 

***  W.  H.  Lincoln  is  an  excellent  yellow-flowered 
variety,  Louise  (flesh-pink,  very  dwarf),  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Spaudling  (nankeen-yellow),  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie 
(pure  white,  vigorous,  yet  dwarf),  Mrs.  Falconer 
Jameson  (orange-bronze,  reverse  pale  yellow),  Viviand 
M^orel  (blush-mauve),  Charles  Davis  (bronze  sport  from 
V.  Morel,  excellent),  Edwin  Molyneux  (crimson,  reverse 
golden),  Vald'Andorre(chestnut,shadedorange),  William 
Seward  ( rich  blackish-crimson).  Colonel  IF.  B.  Smith  (old- 
gold  yellow,  tinged  terra-cutta),  Xiveus  ( very  fine  lohite- 
flowered  variety).— E,.  Molyneux. 

1675. — Strengthening  a Holly-hedge.— I wish 
to  strengthen  a Holly-hedge.  Kindly  inform  me  (1),  when 
to  pick  the  berries  ; (2),  when  to  sow  them?— G.  E.  S. 

The  best  way  to  strengthen  the  hedge  would  be  to 
purchase  the  common  Holly,  as  to  get  your  own  plants 
from  seed  is  a sloiv  process.  If  you  wish  to  raise  your  own 
plants  gather  the  berries  when  ripe,  place  in  sand  to 
remove  the  pulp,  or  outer  covering,  and  sow  in  the  early 
spring  in  good  soil  made  firm,  using  plenty  of  sand  or  old 
leaf-mould  in  heavy  soil,  ami  in  a season  or  two,  when 
your  plants  are  targe  enough,  transplant  into  rows.  In 
time  select  the  strongest  for  your  hedges.  Inplanting  give 
some  new  ssil,  as  the  old  plants  will  have  robbed  the 
ground  greatly.  It  is  useless  to  plant  very  small  seedlings 
in  an  old  hedge. 

1676. — Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  not  flowering. 
— I have  a W.  A.  Richardson  Rose-tree ; it  is  three  years’ 
old.  The  top  got  broken  off  when  it  was  removed  into  a 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  greenhouse  in  February,  1893, 
and  since  this  date  it  has  sent  out  ten  or  a dozen  branches 
from  one  main  stem,  and  from  the  ground  to  the  end  of 
these  branches  will  be  from  10  feet  to  1-5  feet ; but  there 
has  been  only  one  little  Rose  about  the  size  of  a Daisy  il 
this  time.  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  say  how  I must  treat 
it.  The  soil  is  dark,  but  light  and  dry,  and  about  3 feet 
below  this  is  hard  and  stony  and  red,  between  a sand  and 
a clay. — Leek. 

Simply  let  your  plant  alone,  and  it  will  flower  all 
right.  The  growth  you  mention  is  very  good.  I see  from 
the  leaf  enclosed  that  your  plant  is  very  dirty.  Syringe 
thoroughly  with  soft-soap  or  any  insecticide.  It  is  not 
well  to  lea  ve  the  pores  so  choked  as  on  the  leaf  sent.  —P.  U. 

1677. — Mossy  lawn.— Seeing  the  report  of  “ a mossy 
bowling-green,”  in  Gardening,  December  1,  I have  charge 
of  a lawn  which  is  mossy,  but  not  so  bad  as  that  of  “ Scot- 
land.” I think  I shall  put  down  drains  across  the  lawn- 
say,  every  6 yards— and  cover  the  pipes  with  broken  bricks, 
&c.,  and  in  early  spring  mix  a quantity  of  lawn  seeds  with 
very  fine  soil,  and  sow  thickly  in  showery  weather.  I 
would  be  glad  of  any  of  your  readers’  opinions  as  to  the 
operation  'i — G.  H. 

Your  suggestion  as  to  drainage  is  good,  and  in 
covering  the  drains  use  fine  rubble  on  top,  for  the  suit  will 
shrink  in  dry  weather.  Also  do  the  work  as  early  as 
possible,  and  make  good  any  defects  by  making  the  soil 
firm.  If  the  land  is  poor  use  plenty  of  wood-ashes  or  burnt 
fine  garden  refuse,  mixing,  say  one-fourth  of  bone-meal 
to  three  parts  of  soil.  Apply  this  in  April  or  May,  and 
thoroughly  roll  in  wet  weather.  Sow  the  seed  end  of 
February  or  earlyin  March,  and  dress  as  advised.  Wood- 
ashes  make  a valuable  fertiliser. 

1678  -Gladiolus  Saundersl  and  G.  pur- 
pureo-auratus.— (1)  I planted  twelve  bulbs  of  G. 
Saundersi  last  autumn.  I have  just  taken  them  up.  I 
got  thirt.v-two  fine  bulbs,  besides  many  non-flowering 
ones.  I divided  them,  and  planted  them  immediately. 
Did  I do  right?  (2)  I planted  G.  purpureo-aurata  last 
autumn,  and  they  flowered  well.  I have  just  taken  up  two 
roots,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  propagate  as  the  others  do. 
Instead  of  being  close  to  the  roots,  they  send  up  bulbs, 

1 inch  or  2 inches  from  the  original  bulb,  connected  bv  a 
sort  of  thread — seven  in  all  from  the  two  roots.  Shall  I 
take  the  rest  up  or  leave  them  in  the  ground  ?— South 
Devon. 

(1)  No ; you  ought  to  have  kept  them  and  planted  in 
the  spring.  You  had  better  take  them  up  again,  and  keep 
in  sand  or  dry  earth  until  the  spring.  (2)  This  is  hardiei 
than  G.  Saundersi,  and  may  be  left  in  the  ground  ; but  it 
is  well  to  protect  it  in  some  way  during  severe  frost.  If 
the  off-sets  are  not  large  enough  you  had  better  leave  them 
on  for  another  year. 

1679.— Roses  in  pots.— I want  some  Roses  in  pots 
for  a small  greenhouse,  not  climbing  or  too  big,  but  with 
as  large  blossoms  as  possible.  Should  like  to  include 
Gloire  de  Dijon  if  you  can  grow  bushy  plants  in  pots.  ’The 
house  is  22  feet  by  7 feet,  and  is  rarely  below  GO  degs.  I 
have  tw’O  or  three  Cucumber-plants  bearing  fruit  and  in 
flower  in  same  house.  On  back  wall  (lean-to)  is  trained 
two  Marechal  Niels ; these  were  put  in  house  last  spring 
from  a nurseryman’s,  and  have  thrown  out  shoots  3 feet 
to  4 feet  long.  I have  been  advised  to  cut  out  the  old 
shoots  and  train  in  the  new  ones  at  once,  and  I have  been 
also  advised  exactly  the  opposite.  They  flowered  (two  or 
three  buds)  about  a month  ago,  which  I do  not  think  is 
right.  I have  bought  six  Rose-trees,  which  I have  put  in 
6-inoh  pots  and  sunk  in  the  ground  outside.  They  have 
no  leaves,  only  bear  stems  about  a foot  long,  three  or  four 
to  each.  The  man  I bought  them  of  called  them  Chapeau 
de  Napoleon.  Is  there  such  a Rose  ? I want  to  put  them 
in  the  greenhouse,  but  do  not  know  whether  they  ought 
to  be  pruned,  or  what  treatment  they  require,  and  should 
be  very  grateful  for  advice. — A.  W. 

*,*  You  can  grow  Gloire  de  Dijon  in  pots  all  right ; but 
it  is  not  possible  to  grow  it  without  some  rather  long  shoots. 
The  temperature  of  the  house  is  suitable.  By  far  the  beet 
way  to  grow  Marichal  Niel  is  to  depend  as  much  as  possi- 
ble upon  this  year’s  growth  for  next  spring’s  bloom. 
Chapeau  de  Napoleon  is  the  same  as  cristata—one  of  the 
Mosses.  Prune. fairly  close ; but  I do  not  think  it  a good 
Rose  for  under  glass.  You  had  better  choose  closer-growing 
Teas.—P.  U. 


Replies  next  week  to  Anxious,  S.  R.,  Saxifrage, 
Melhuish,  hiquirer,  H.  B.  C.,  Bully  Boy,  J.  C.,  F.  G.  S., 
W.  L.  L„  J.  W,  B.,  S.  J.,  and  Bruce. 


HAMHS  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

•**  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompamy  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  OARDiNiNa  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— Consfanf  Reader.— 2,  Spar- 
afrfeana  ; 3,  Please  send  with  fruit  j 4,  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  ; 6.  Asplenium  divaricatum ; 6.  Ophiopogon 

jabura.n  variegatum. W.  George. — 1,  Cypripedium 

Harrmanum  ; 2,  Form  of  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum. 

F.  IF.  Thurgood.—l,  Croton  Thomsoniae  ; 2,  Pteris 

cretiea  albo-lineata  ; 3,  Polypodium  (Phlebodium)aureum  j 
4,  Adiantum  decorum ; 5,  Gymnogramma  ochracea ' 

6,  Adiantum  pubescens.  II^  M.—l,  Piptanthus 

nepalensis  ; 2,  Abelia  rupestris  ; 3.  Abutilon  vexillarium  • 

4,  Alonsoa  incisifolia. IF.  R.  P.—l,  Catasetum  Bun- 

ger9thi:  2,  The  Male-flower.— ruftynnff.v.-Cotoneaster 

fngida. Hopeful.— IV  is  impossible  to  name  from  the 

specimen  sent.  Please  send  flowers. Bucks. — 1,  Genista 

hispanica ; 2,  Leycesteria  formosa ; 3,  Berberis  vulgaris  ; 
4,  UndistinguishaVle  ; 5,  Variety  of  Abies  excelsa ; 6,  Picea 
grandis  ; 7,  Picea  pungens  gl.auca  (poor  form);  8,  Appa- 
rently Picea  Pinsapo  ; 9.  Picea  Pinsapo  ; 10,  Thuja  plicala  ; 
11,  Thuja  gigantea  ; 12,  Thuja  gigantea,  seedling  form  ; 
13,  Veronica  Trayersi ; 14,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana; 

15,  Cedrus  atlantioa ; 18,  Cedrus  atlantioa  glauca ; 
17,  Juniperus  virginiana  Schotti ; 18,  Forsythia  viridis- 
sima ; 19,  Juniperus  chinensis  (male  form).  From  the 
small  size  of  some  of  the  specimens  it  is  very  difficult  to 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  their  names. 

Names  of  frult.—red.— Unfortunately,  the  Pears 
were  so  much  out  of  character  that  it  was  impossible  to 
name  them.— Consfanf  Reader.— Pear  Pass5  Colmar 


TO  OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Biicis.— Miss  Ormerod’s  work  on  “ Injurious  Insects  ’ 
might  be  of  service  ; it  costs  3s.  to  4s. , and  may  be  obtained 
of  any  bookseller.  There  is  also  a chapter  on  insects  and 
on  draining  in  Fream’s  “ Elements  of  Agriculture,” 
published  by  Murray,  Albemarle-street,  at  3s.  6d.  We 
know  of  no  special  work  on  all  the  details  of  land  drainage  ; 

but  perhaps  some  correspondent  may  help  you. Geo. 

Beaumont. — Thanks  for  your  communication ; but  it  is 

not  of  sufficient  interest  to  our  readers. Yonan. — We 

have  lately  given  several  answers  about  mossy  tennis- 

courts.  It  is  simply  the  result  of  improper  drainage. 

IF.  Wranghevm.— It  would  be  better  to  get  a good  gar- 
deners’ dictionary— say,  “ Johnson’s  Gardeners’  Diction- 
ary.”  Alpha.— The  White-flowered  Wistaria  is  far  lees 

hardy  than  the  type.  It  is  a very  beautiful  flower,  not  so 
free  as  the  ordinary  blue  kind,  and  must  have  a warm, 
sunny,  sheltered  wall.  Rosa  gigantea  we  have  no  experi- 
ence of ; but  it  would  require  warmth  and  shelter,  a sunny 
corner  in  the  garden  ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 

distinct  and  handsome  Vitis  heterophylla  humulifolia. 

Rosa.— See  reply  above  about  Primula  obconica. IFaif- 

ing.—Any  good  chemical  book  would  tell  you  what  you 
desire  to  know.  Y our  other  questions  are  answered  above. 

Sol.— We  have  sent  your  letter  to  our  correspondent ; 

but,  unfortunately,  no  book  is  published  upon  the  subject. 


Catalogues  received.— Foresf,  Fruit,  Covert,  and 
Hedge-plants,  &c. — Herd  Bros.,  Penrith. Forest,  Orna- 

mental, and  Fruit-trees. — Hogg  and  Wood,  Coldstream 
and  Duns,  Scotland. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

FOWL-KEEPING  FOR  BEGINNERS.— I. 
As  there  are  numbers  of  the  readers  of 
Gardening  who  are  either  on  the  verge  of 
starting  poultry-keeping  or  have  already  invested 
in  a few  birds,  and  as  it  often  happens  that  serious 
mistakes  are  made  at  the  start,  so  that  the 
novice  is  frequently  inclined  to  give  up  the 
pursuit  iu  disgust,  I propose  to  write  a short 
article  or  two,  showing  those  interested  the 
proper  line  to  take  in  order  that  success  might 
he  achieved.  The  best  point  to  approach  the 
subject  is  from  the  question  of  accommodation. 
Unfortunately,  too  few  people  stop  to  consider 
this  at  all,  and  as  a result  their  Fowls  are  either 
kept  iu  a constant  state  of  misery,  or  are  con- 
stantly forming  a bone  of  contention  between 
their  owners  and  the  adjoining  occupiers.  Two 
classes  of  householders  should  never  dream 
of  keeping  poultry — first,  those  who  have 
no  proper  run  except  that  obtainable  in  an 
ordinary  paved  back  yard  ; and,  secondly,  those 
whose  gardens  or  back  premises  are  so  closely 
connected  with  those  of  adjoining  owners  that  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  the  Fowls  trespassing 
on  other  folks’  land.  As  “one  man’s  meat  is 
another  man’s  poison,”  so  one  man’s  hobby  must 
be  his  neighbour’s  pest.  I am  a lover  of  Fowls ' 
but  I can  fully  understand  how  objectionable 
their  movements  may  be  to  another  person  who 
takes  a pride  in  his  garden.  There  are  poultry- 
keepers  who  contend  that  Fowls  can  do  no  harm 
to  Grass  land,  but  are  more  likely  to  benefit 
the  pasture  by  their  droppings  ; but  this  is 
utter  rubbish,  and  no  reasonable  being  would 
take  up  such  a position,  since  everyone 
accustomed  to  the  habits  of  poultry  will 
readily  admit  that  they  are  very  free  grazers, 
and  consume  a good  quantity  of  green  food 
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I daily  if  they  have  the  chance  to  do  so.  It  must 
j be  far  worse  with  gardens  than  with  Grass 
! land,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  poultry- 
keeping by  cottagers  can  never  become  the 
I regular  thing  in  districts  which  are  thickly 
i populated.  The  other  matter  already  alluded 
1 to  is  of  equal  importance.  An  active  Fowl  of 
the  lighter  and  non-sitting  breeds  must  have 
exercise,  and  unless  this  is  forthcoming  either 
disease  will  break  out  or  the  birds  will  mope  to 
such  an  extent  that  laying  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I frequently  visit  the  offices  and  pig- 
geries attached  to  cottages,  as  well  as  their 
gardens,  and  too  often  have  come  upon  Fowls 
which  in  some  cases  are  thickly  crowded  in  a 
small  pig-stye  or  are  closely  huddled  together  in 
a sunless  corner  of  the  garden  ; in  either  case 
the  birds  are  in  a state  of  abject  misery  from 
<J^yligkt  to  dark,  and  I do  not  hesitate  to  say 
they  are  being  cruelly  treated.  I am  prepared 
to  admit  that  it  is  possible  to  supply  Fowls  in 
such  runs  with  all  they  require  in  the  shape  of 
grit,  green  food,  water,  and  food— to  keep  them 
thoroughly  clean,  and  perhaps  comfortable. 

But  the  class  of  owner  to  whom  I am 
referring  is  so  engrossed  with  his  daily  work, 
and  tied  to  his  business,  that  he  cannot,  even  if 
he  would,  perform  the  small  duties  which  must 
be  attended  to  in  connection  with  his  poultry 
if  they  are  to  thrive.  The  independent  house- 
holder stands  on  a different  footing,  so  does  the 
man  who  can  instruct  his  servants  to  perform 
the  work  ; but  even  in  such  cases  the  outlay  is 
such  as  to  prevent  the  Fowls  being  kept  at  a pro- 
fit. But  while  it  is  inadvisable  for  householders 
with  limited  accommodation  to  think  of  poultry- 
keeping it  by  no  means  follows  that  everyone 
should  be  prevented  doing  so  unless  he  has  some 
Grass  land  at  his  disposal.  Fowls  can  be,  and 
are,  extensively  kept  even  on  garden  ground, 
but  not  at  liberty.  They  are  allowed  sufficient 
room  to  ramble  over  to  keep  themselves  in 
health,  and  if  they  are  properly  selected  and 
managed  with  judgment,  they  will  do  themselves 
justice,  and  give  their  owner  pleasure  and  profit 
on  his  expenditure.  A sheltered  corner  of  the 
garden  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  the  north  and  east  winds  shall  be  guarded 
against,  and  the  Fowls  be  free  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  whenever  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon.  The  number  kept  should  depend 
entirely  on  the  space  for  them.  I prefer 
to  allow  twelve  square  yards  to  each 
hen,  and  should  not  think  of  breeding  under 
such  conditions,  so  the  male  bird  need  not  be 
kept.  The  run  should  contain  a house  in  one 
corner,  also  a shelter  for  the  birds  at  midday 
or  whenever  it  rains.  The  run  may  be  either 
Grass  (in  which  case  it  wilt  need  no  attention 
: except  liming  when  the  Fowls  are  removed),  or 
merely  garden  soil,  which  can  be  dug  over  once 
a month.  This  operation  removes  the  droppings 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Fowls  ; it  thus  keeps 
the  ground  sweet  and  is  a preventive  against 
disease.  But  in  a run  of  this  description  green 
food  must  be  given  daily  as  none  can  grow.  The 
advantage  of  having  untainted  ground  is,  how- 
ever, so  great  that  the  absence  of  green  food  is 
1 not  so  much  a loss  after  all.  Doultisg. 


I 1680.— Fowls  laying  eggs  without  shells.— 
Gan  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  Fowls  laying^  egvs 
without  shells  ? I have  four  pullets  laying,  and  some  days 
1 there  will  be  two  of  the  eggs  with  nothing  but  skin  over 
jwem.  Their  food  consists  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Indian 
Corn,  with  plenty  of  scraps  from  the  kitchen.— S.  W. 

j BIRDS. 

. 1^3.  — Management  of  Redpole 

\{  F,  G.  S.). — There  is  little  to  be  said  of  this  bird 
jin  praise  of  its  song.  It  utters  during  the 
pairing  season  a few  sweet,  twittering  notes,  and 
at  other  times  a simple  call  note,  frequently 
repeated  on  the  wing.  Still  the  confidence  and 
docility  of  this  elegant  little  bird  render  it  a 
very  pleasing  pet.  It  can  be  taught  to  draw 
water,  open  a box  for  its  seed,  &c.,  more 
readily  than  the  Goldfinch  even,  and  is  so  tame 
that  it  will  commence  eating  immediately  after 
capture.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Linnet,  and  in 
shape  and  action  resembles  the  Siskin.  The 
crown  of  the  head  is  of  a brilliant  crimson,  while 

I me  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast  are,  in  some 
cases,  of  a bright  carmine  tint,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, soon  disappears  in  confinement,  leaving  the 
cird  with  few  attractions,  except  its  vivacity 
ind  docility.  It  may  be  fed  upon  Rape  and 
L/anary-seed,  and  a little  Hemp-seed  occasion- 


ally, and  green  food,  such  as  Chickweed, 
Groundsel,  and  Lettuce. — S.  S.  G.,  Slurminster 
Nen^ton, 

1®81.— Evergreens  for  outdoor  aviary.— 
Ooulrl  anyone  kindly  tell  me  what  ever;?reens  would  be  suit 
able  for  an  outdoor  aviary— the  birds  spoil  Fir-trees— and  h 
there  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  red-spider  in  the  aviary  ? I 
painting  the  woodwork  with  Aspinal’s  Enamel 

— il.  S. 

BEES. 

1630  and  1631.  — Candy  for  Bees 
(Anxiowi  and  S.  B.J. — Candy  is  made  by 
adding  one  pint  of  water  and  a teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar  to  6 lb.  of  white  lump  cane 
sugar.  This  should  be  put  into  an  enamelled 
saucepan,  placed  upon  a clear  fire,  and  stirred 
to  dissolve  the  sugar,  which  must  be  alt  melted 
before  boiling  commences.  When  it  comes  to 
the  boiling  point  the  stirring  should  cease.  To 
test  when  it  is  done  drop  a little  on  a plate  or 
slab,  and  if  it  sets  fairly  hard  on  cooling,  and  is 
just  soft  and  sticky,  it  is  sufficiently  done.  If 
it  is  very  sticky  and  soft  it  must  be  boiled  a 
little  longer.  Another  way  to  test  if  it  is 
sufficiently  done  is  to  dip  a finger  into  cold 
water,  then  into  the  boiling  sugar,  and  back 
again  into  the  water  ; if  properly  done  it  can  be 
easily  kneaded  into  a soft  ball.  It  should  then 
be  taken  off  the  fire,  and  set  to  cool.  It  should, 
when  about  lukewarm,  bestirred  with  a stick,  and 
worked  about  until  it  becomes  white,  and  begins 
to  set.  Paper  should  then  be  placed  in  saucers, 
and  the  candy  poured  into  them,  in  a short 
time  it  will  be  hard  and  ready  for  use.  It  should  be 
placed  upon  the  frames,  paper  downwards,  and 
covered  up  warmly  by  means  of  the  quilts  or 
coverings  of  frames,  or  if  it  be  wished  to  place 
it  in  the  hive,  the  candy  should  be  poured  into 
frames  laid  upon  a piece  of  paper  on  a flat 
board  or  table.  The  frames  of  candy  can  then 
be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  hive  next  the 
cluster  of  Bees.  In  the  case  of  straw  skeps,  a 
cake  of  candy  should  be  placed  over  the  feed- 
hole  and  very  carefully  protected  from  cold  and 
mice.  Another  good  food  can  be  prepared  in 
the  following  manner : To  three  pounds  of  boil 
ing  water  gradually  add  ten  pounds  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  keeping  it  well  stirred  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  all  the  sugar  is  dissolved  ; 
then  add  half  a teacupful  of  water,  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  a teaspoon,  level  full,  of  tartaric 
acid,  when,  after  stirring  for  a moment  longer, 
remove  from  the  fire.  This,  when  cool,  is  of 
the  consistency  of  ripe  honey.  The  tartaric 
acid  prevents  the  syrup  becoming  candied.  It 
is  supplied,  just  warm,  in  a feeder,  the  whole 
being  well  covered  by  some  good  heat-retaining 
material.  Still  another  kind  of  food  may  be 
made  by  mixing  liquid  - honey  and  finely- 
powdered  loaf-sugar  together  to  the  consistency 
of  putty  or  stiff  dough.  This  can  be  laid  upon 
the  frames  in  the  form  of  a cake,  and  is  readily 
consumed  by  the  Bees. — S.  S.  G. , Sturminuter 
Newton. 
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THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 


DOR  particulars  as  to  reduced  passages,  for 
pamphlets,  &C-,  published  under  authority  of  the 
uovernment,  and  testimonials  from  many  recent  settlers, 
send  or  call  at 

W.  COURTNEY’S 

New  Zealand  Colonisation  and  Farmers’  Bureau, 

83,  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  W.C. 


A.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Wilmington,  Hull. 
Span.  No.  17.  Lean-to.  No.18 
Pc.  Ft.  £ B.  Ft.  Ft.  £ 8. 
15  by  8.. 10  10  15  by  8..  8 14 

20  by  10.. 14  8 25  by  10.. 14  7 

30  by  12.. 21  7 20  by  12..  14  7 

35  by  14.. 27  14  30  by  12.. 19  0 

Greenhouses  of  the  best  con- 
struction, with  glass  cut  to  size.  No.  28.— Cucumber  Frame, 
9ft.  by  4ft.,  glazed  and  painted,  £2.  Car.  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  Price  Lists  post  free 


<7INO  FRAME  GARDEN  HANDLIGHTS, 

^ cheapest  ever  offered.  Send  for  Price  List.  200  dozen 
Cap  Glasses,  clearing  at  16s.  <iozen.  — BARNS  & CO., 
Manufacturers,  54.  Stapleton-road,  Bristol. 


WATERPROOF  SHEETS,  46in.  by  42in., 

• * with  brass  eyelet-holes,  good  for  aprons  horse  loin- 
cloths, for  traps,  or  for  anything  you  wish  to  keep  dry ; post 
free  for  2s.  each,  from— HENRY  J.  GASSON,  Government 
Contractor.  Rye. 


TWTAN  and  WIFE  WANTED,  without  chil- 

TV-L  dren,  latter  as  laundress,  former  as  gardener  and 
generally  useful.  Good  character  indispensable.  State  ex- 
perience and  what  salary  is  required.  Comfortable  cottage 
provided.— M.,  4254,  Haddon's  Advertising  Agency,  Bouverie 
House,  Salisbury-square,  E.O. 


Notice  to  Advertisers. 


In  consequence  of  the  Christmas 
Holidays  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
to  press  early  with  the  number  of 
GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED  dated 
December  29th.  Orders  should  be 
sent  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
week  preceding  to  insure  insertion. 
No  advertisement  intended  for  that 
issue  can  be  received,  altered,  or 
stopped  after  the  first  post  on 
FRIDAY,  the  21st  DECEMBER. 


Now  Ready. 

THIRTY-TWO  PACES.  PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

Specimen  Copy,  Twopence,  post  free. 

A JOURNAL  FOR  THE  HOME. 

The  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  ot 

Id.  “bow  BELLS.”  Id. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  Contents  are  the  following 


"nAN’L.  A Christmas  Story,  by  Mrs.  Mus- 

grave.  Author  of  “ Our  Flat.  " Illustrated. 

•JilE  CHARLATAN.  By  Robert  Buchanaa. 

A LOVER’S  QUARREL,  By  Mary  C. 

Rowsell.  Illustrated. 

THROUGH  THE  SHOP  WINDOWS.  Ulus- 

trated. 

fjHRISTMAS  CONFECTIONERY. 

\J 

yiRISTMAS  FARE. 

^UR  CHRISTMAS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

JHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

"CHILDREN’S  PAGE.  Illustrated. 

V-/ 

^ LADY’S  LETTER. 

JYCLING  GOSSIP. 

FASHIONS.  Illustrated. 

■'^EEDLEWORK.  Illustrated. 

WTUSIC.  “I  Come  a Merry  Caroller.” 
“The  Evergreen  Waltz.” 

TSSAYS.  “Christmas  Chimes.” 

-*-*  “The  Star  of  Bethlehem.” 

THIRTY-TWO  PACES.  ONE  PENNY. 

Specimen  Copy,  Twopence,  post  free. 


a MUilii 

Being  the  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  oi 

“BOW  BELLS.” 


Of  all  Booksellers,  Bookstalls,  and  Newsagents,  or  from 
John  Dicks,  313,  Strand,  London. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE, 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 


By  O.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S-,  Trinity  Col.,  Jhihli/n, 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
Mr.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON, Wye  Vi  e w,  Hereford. 


ABELS!  LABELS!  LABELS! 

The  Cheapest  and  Best : “ Indestructible.” 

ACME  LABELS  for  all  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  PLANTS. 
No  Writing  Required.  Correctly  Spelt. 
Specimens  and  Prices  free. 

Sold  by  all  Nurserymen,  or  direct  from  the  Sole  Manufac- 
turer, JOHN  PINCHES,  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Crown  Street, 
E. ; and  27,  Oxendon  Street,  Haymarket,  S.v,'. 
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QARDEMIjYG  illustrated. 


Dkchmber  15,  1894 


F.R.H.S. 


G.  HAYWARD 

CPYSTAL  PAJ.AGE  HORTICULTURAL  WORK? 

3R8.  8R0CKIEV  ROAD,  BRCOKLEY.  lOKDOH. 


BOX  CARDEN  BARROW, 
ISs.  6d.  each. 


FRAME  BARROW, 
25s.  each. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  FREE. 


Thla  Is  Hayward’s  No.  1 and  No.  2. 

No.  1 Bpau-rool  »ud  No.  2 Lean-to  Greenhouses  are  pre 
pared  especially  for  amateurs,  made  of  Best  Red  Deal, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  complete  with  Ventilators,  Door,  Stages 
for  planU,  Painted  one  coat,  16-oz.  Glass,  all  necessary  Iron* 
rk.  Delivered  and  packed  free  on  rails  at  the  £oU< 

. . . ...  ^.3  onf  T .iafr. 


worn. 

prioes,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

No.  1 Span-roof. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  16 
9 ft.  „ 6 ft.  M 4 0 

lOft.  7 ft.  I.  5 0 

12  ft.  ..  8 ft.  M 5 0 


..  _ lowing 

Write  for  New  List. 

No.  2 Lean-to. 

7 ftv.  long  5 ft.  wide  j62  8 0 

8 ft.  „ 5 ft.  „ 2 16  0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  ^ }0  C 

12  ft,  „ 8 ft.  „ 5 10  f 


Wot  ofAer  sisttM  atuf  prices  /of  Ulustrated  List  to 

0-.  UEC-ATX  VkT.A.RX>, 

359,  BROCKLEY  ROAD,  BROCKjjY^E, 

MEDALS  AWARDED  1875  & 1881. 


Supplied  with  various  arrangements  of  Pipes. 

For  Greenhouses,  &o.  Catalogue  free. 

Jones’ Treatise  “Heating  by  Hot-water,  " Enlarged  Edition 
220  Pages.  Cloth.  2s.  lOd.,  free. 


ION  ATT  WOOD 

Stourbridge 


The  “COMMERCIAL” 
jGREiENHOUSE  HEATER, 

total  length  7 FT  S lN 


MADE  BV 

I.  MILLER  &.  CO.. 

yl24&l26,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  E. 

Stiui  Post  Cara  for  full  partuulars. 


CROMPTON  & FAWKES, 

CHELMSFORD. 


CONSERVATORIES,  CREENHOUSES, 
fOaCIWC  HOUSES,  PITS,  FRAMES,  &' 


ELEVENTH 


Important  Notice. 

An  ideal  horticultural  newspaper." — Dean  Hole.  “ The 
best  gardening  paper  ever  published  in  England  or  any  other 
country."— Peter  Hender.son.  Nm  York.  “The  Garden 
is  the  best  organised  and  most  interesting  journal  of  its 
kind  that  exists.  '— J.  Linden,  Brussels.  “That  excellent 
periodical.  The  Gnrrfca."  — Profe.s-sor  Owen,  British 
Musenm.  “ Is  decidedly  superior  to  any  of  the  older  journals 
of  the  same  kind."— Charles  Moore,  Botanic  Gardens, 
Sitdnev.  “ In  praise  of  its  meric  I think  I could  tay  an  Mbing, 
however  strong,  if  I knew  how  to  say  it  rightly."— itouERT 
Marnocii,  London. 

THE  GARDEN, 

The  Journal  of  host  practical  Gardening 
and  the  most  artist,  c work  in  all  branches 
of  Ornamental  Gardening,  issuing  weekly 
the  truest  coloured  plates  of  all  the  new 
plants  of  the  day,  and  fine  wood  engravings 
of  beautiful  country  houses  and  gardens, 
will  from  the  1st  December,  1894.  be  published 
at  the  reduced  price  of  3d.  per  copy,  and  Is. 
for  the  monthly  parts.  Subscription  for  the 
year  1895 -15s.  2d.  May  he  ordered  through 
all  Newsvendors  and  from  the  Railway  Book- 
stalls, or  direct  from  the  Publishing  Office : 
37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  liOndon.W.C. 


COTTAGE 
GARDENING. 

POULTRY,  BEES,  ALLOTMENTS,  FOOD,  HOUSE, 
WINDOW  AND  TOWN  CARDENS. 

Fully  Illustrated, 

A series  of  valuable  Coloured  Plates  appear 
in  the  Monthly  Parts. 


Elaborately  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Post  Free. 

CROMPTON  & FAWKES,  CHELMSFORD. 


THIS  CONSERVATORY  erected  and  heated  complete  in 

aoj'  pari  of  the  rouutry,  best  ina^rials 

class  work  raanship  15  ft.  by  8,  ^30 ; 2o  by  8,  XIO ; 20  by  10,  £43  , 
26  by  lii.  €58.  21-oz.  Glass,  Lead  Lights,  4 coats  Faint.  In 
stock,  ready. 


GLASS 


Free  on  Rail  in  London, 
packages  included. 

16  oz„  100  ft-  21  oz.,  100. 
4ths  ..  8s.  6d.  ..  Us.  6d 

_ _ 8rds  . . 9a.  6d.  . . 12a.  6d 

The  following  is  a List  of  sizes  always  in  stock:— 

10  by  8.  12  by  9,  12  by  10,  14  by  10  16  by  12,  18  by  12,  20  by  12, 
IS  by  11,  14  by  12, 17  by  13,  20  by  18,  24  by  18,  22  by  16,  24  by  16, 

^ Glass  cut  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on  the  above  prices. 

Glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  quality  of  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 
All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in 
^ound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb.  \ Putty,  Id.  per  lb. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  largo  quantities,  when  special 
quotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper. 
J.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 

81.  Moor-lane,  Crtpplegate.  London.  E.O 

Harris's  ’94  Boiler,  to  heat 
; 200  feet,  10  0. 

1 qJ  Complete  Apparatus,  ,£4  0 0 


“ We  know  of  no  similar  publication  thatequals  this,  either 
in  lowness  of  price  or  in  variety  of  information.  For  a half- 
penuy  a week  you  get  eight  quarto  pages,  which  deal  not 
only  with  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  but  with  allotments, 
bee-keeping,  the  management  of  cage  birds,  poultry,  and 
rabbits,  the  preparation  of  food,  and  a vast  array  of  miscel- 
laneous subjects,  which  make  the  half-yearly  volume  a 
perfect  Cottagers’  Fnoyclopaedia.’’— Guardian. 

,*  A Splendid  Present  for  any  Cottage 
home  is  the  Half-yearly  Volume  of  COTTAGE 
GARDENING,  prioe  2s.  6d. 


G.  H.  HARRIS  & TAYLOR, 

105  & 107,  Bristol  St.,  Birmingham.  (Estab,  1859.) 

THE  CHEAP 
GREENHOUSE  CO 


Superior  Portahlo  Frames,  large  stock  ready  for 
immediate  use.  well  mode,  painted  four  coats,  glaz^ed  with 
21-OZ.  glass,  carriage  paid 1-Hght  franie,  4 by  6,  3os.  bd. ; 


Weekly,  ^d. 


Mo-ithly,  3d. 


I 


CASSELL  & COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Ludgate-hill,  London ; 
and  all  BookscUera. 


FIFTH  AND  I’OPULAB  EDITION. 
Price,  Is.  ; post  free,  Is.  3d. 


HARDY  FLOWERS 

Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  of  1,300  of 
the  most  ornamental  species,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &o. 
London  : 37,  Southampton-street.  Strand,  W.O, 


A USEFUL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

FOR  A 

GARDENER,  AMATEUR  OR  PROFESSIONAL. 

“GARDENING’* 


-voxa. 

Containing  the  numbers  from  March  4th,  1893,  to 
Februari'  24th,  1894,  inclusive. 

Price  6s.  6d.;  post  free  7s.  5d. 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  or  froin  the  Publishin 
Office,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  w.u. 

~NO  FLUE  REQUIRED. 


I 


ai-oz.  gmas,  carnage  paiu a-**b**v  ^ 

2-llKht  frame.  G by  8.  58a, ; 3-light  trame,  12  by  6,  85a.  6d. 

Span-roof  Frames,  ^ 

16byb.  £7l0a.  Can  - - ^ ' 

HARDY  BRUIN 


. - by  6,  £3  16s.  ; P2  by  6,  £6  ; 

Can  send  off  same  day  as  ordered. 

Graham 

Slrctfl, 


« CO. 


LEICESTER. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS  FROM  FROST. 

The  RUSSIAN  MAT  IMPORTERS’  CO.  are  now  selling 
for  cash  with  order  :-NEW  SEASON'S  ARCHANGEL 
PARGO  MATS,  at  lOOs.  pur  100.  or  10s.  6d.  per  bundle  of  10. 
TMPW  ST  PETERSBURG  CARGO  MATS,  at  503,  per  100. 
OTSaed.  per  bundle  of  10.  ST.  PETERSBURG  DUNNAGE 
mats  at  25s.  per  iCO,  or  3s.  per  bundle  of  10. 

40,  GREAT  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

X ^ HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR 

^ OIL.  Price  18s.  6d. 

Complete  with  Lamp,  to  burn  12 
liours.  Gas  Conservatory  Roilers 
and  Apparatus  in  variety, 

G.  SHREWSBURY, 
Siation-road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


8 feet  over  all. 

Improved  Condensing  Greenhouse  Heater", 
for  Gas,  35s. ; for  Oil.  41s. 

the  lamp  manufacturing  CO. 

12  and  14,  Leonard-street,  City-road. 

Agents-— BENETFINK  & CO.,  Cheapsido,  and  all  Iron- 
mongers throurhout  the  kingdom.  Write  tor  Prospectus. 


TIDY'S  improved  SPREADER  (Protec^ 

Supersedes  all  others.  Fit  auy  size  pot  Can  be  carrma 
vest  pocket.  Sample  one,  post  free,  bd. , dozen,  6s. 

W E TIDY,  Broekhampton  Nurseries,  Havant.  Hants. 

T IGHT  WATERPROOF  SHEETS,  6 It.  long, 

L 3 ft  wide,  2s.  6d. ; or  6 ft.  long  and  6 ft. 

oo... 

tractor.  Rye. 


GAEDEi^I^^G  ILLGSTEATED 


No.  824.— Vot.  XVI.  Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  "The  English  Flower  Garden.  ’ DECEMBER  22,  1894. 


Achimenes  , . . . 557 

Adi  mtum  Farleyense  . . 559 
A llspices(Calycanthuses), 
the . . . . , , . , 565 

Anemone,  the  Apen- 

nine  562 

Artichokes  Globe,  pro- 
tecting   5ol 

Bees  ..  ..  ..571 

Birds  571 

Borders,  dressing  her- 
baceous   562 

Bouvardias  damping  off  558 
Cactus  for  the  garden  . . 563 
Carnation  Winter  Cheer  564 
Celeries,  best  . . . , 561 

Centropogon  Lucyanus  565 
Chsysanthemum,  a new 

single 560 

Chrysanthemum  Desde- 

mona  560 

Chrysanthemum  Elsie  560 


ChiYsanthemum  Gold- 

Epidendrum  fragrans.. 

565 

Greenhouse,  unheated.. 

556 

Melon  culture  . . 

567 

en  gate 

560 

Eucharis,  treatment  of 

Grevillea  robusta 

558 

Mistletoe,  about. . 

555 

Chrysanthemum  Marie 

the  

558 

Gromwell,  the  Blue 

Nymplnea  Marliacea 

Tlierese  Bergman 

560 

Fern,  Golden  Maiden- 

(Lithospermum  pro*- 

carnea  

562 

Chrysanthemum  Robert 

hair  

559 

tratum) 

562 

Odontoglossum  grande 

565 

Owen 

560 

Ferns  

559 

Ground,  grub-infested.. 

560 

Onions,  the  best  kinds  of 

561 

Chrysanthemum  sport 

560 

Ficus  elastica  (the  In- 

Heaths,  hardy 

562 

Oranges  in  small  iiots  . . 

560 

Chrysanthemums 

559 

dia-rubber-plant)  for  a 

Hechtia  argentea 

565 

Orchids 

565 

Chrysanthemums,  dwarf- 

room  

564 

Holly,  a Christmas  chap- 

Outdoor  garden  .. 

556 

growing  . 

560 

Freesias 

558 

ter  on 

566 

Outdoor  plants  .. 

562 

Chrysanthemums  in 

Flower  shows  and  socie- 

Hollyhock  disease,  the 

534 

Peaches  and  Nectarines 

bunches  

560 

ties  

569 

House  and  window 

on  open  walls  . . 

568 

Chrysanthemums,  sin- 

Fruit  

566 

gardening 

564 

Peach-trees,  scale  on  . . 

567 

gle 

560 

Fruit  garden 

556 

Indoor  plants 

557 

Photographic  competi- 

Chrysanthemums  — sin- 

Fruit-trees,  lifting 

507 

Kitchen  Garden,  the  . . 

561 

tion  

571 

gle  varieties 

559 

Fruit-trees,  preparations 

Lilies,  planting  . . 

555 

Polypodiums,  the 

559 

Climbers,  rampant 

563 

forsyrin^ng  .. 

567 

Lime  

568 

Poultry  and  Rabbits  . . 

571 

Conservatory 

556 

Garden,  wind  screens 

Lily,  Spider,  and  Blue 

Primulas,  Chinese 

558 

Conservatory,  heating  a 

for 

555 

Marguerite 

558 

Pruning,  winter 

568 

small  

564 

Garden  work 

556 

Mamillaria,  an  interest- 

Questions  and  answers 
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WIND  SCREENS  FOR  GARDENS. 

The  importance  of  shelter  from  rough  gales  of 
wind  can  hardly  be  realised  by  those  who  live  in 
the  natural  shelter  of  inland  valleys  ; but  those 
who  have  to  grow  flowers  on  the  coast  will 
readily  understand  the  situation,  for  it  is  the 
first  thing  to  do  in  forming  a garden,  if  anything 
is  to  come  to  perfection,  to  provide  efficient 
wind  screens  to  break  the  force  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  and  the  prevailing  wind  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; but, 
as  a rule,  residents  near  the  coast  require  most 
shelter  from  the  winds  that  blow  off  the  water. 
In  very  rough  gales  the  saline  particles  of 
spray  are  carried  far  inland,  and  after  a gale 
the  leaves  on  the  side  next  the  coast  look  as  if  a 
fire  had  passed  over  them.  In  this  district  the 
roughest  gales  are  from  the  south  and  west, 
while  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  the 
worst  mischief  is  done  by  easterly  gales  ; there- 
fore, in  determining  the  position  for  most  effici- 
ent shelter  one  must  know  the  locality. 

Sea-coast  gardens  get  their  compensating 
advantages  as  well  as  drawbacks,  for  they  do 
not  suffer  nearly  so  much  from  frost  as  the  low- 
lying  sheltered  valleys,  and  in  the  spring  our 
early  crops  frequently  look  green  and  luxuriant 
when  they  are  blackened  with  frost  a few  miles 
iidaid.  In  determining  the  kind  of  shelter  to 
give  to  a garden,  one  would  think  that  a solid 
wall  would  more  effectually  stop  the  blast  than 
a belt  of  shrubs  or  a thick  hedge;  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  for  althougli  the  wall  does  stop 
the  wind  to  a certain  extent,  it  does  not  render 
the  plants  growing  on  the  other  side  safe, 
as  the  wind,  being  diverted  from  its  direct 
course,  dashes  over  the  wall,  and  down  on  the 
occupants  of  the  garden  inside  with  redoubled 
force.  Plants  suffer  really  more  between  two 
walls  than  they  do  in  the  open,  owing  to  the 
cutting  draught  that  is  caused  by  the  wind  being 
concentrated,  as  it  were,  into  a channel ; and  I 
think  anyone  who  has  watched  the  effect  of 
rough  winds  on  plants  in  the  shelter  of  a thick 
belt  of  trees  or  shrubs,  or  a hedge,  will  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  very  much 
moreefficiently  screened  than  those  behind  a wall. 
The  wind  gets  more  broken  by  passing  through 
the  obstacles  presented  by  the  living  belt  of  twigs 
and  foliage  than  it  does  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  a wall.  When  the  garden  is  of  any 
extent,  both  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  hardiest 
kinds  should  be  employed.  I may  mention  the 
Scotch  Fir  and  Pinus  Douglas!  as  especially 
suited  for  shelter  trees,  while  evergreen  shrubs 
suitable  for  the  purpose  are  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  even  the  deciduous  shrubs  give  a 
good  deal  of  shelter,  as  anyone  can  prove  by 
walking  on  the  lee  side  of  a Thorn  hedge  in 
winter. 

Small  gardens  in  this  locality  are  enclosed  by 
hedges  of  Euonymus,  Laurustinus,  Arbor-vitae, 
Privet,  Laurel,  or  a mixture  of  evergreen  and  de- 
ciduous shrubs,' such  as  Lilac  and  Syringa,  and 
not  only  do  they  keep  the  more  tender  plants  safe 
from  injury  by  the  gales,  but  they  considerably 
add  to  the  neat  and  trim  appearance  of  the 
pretty  gardens  enclosed  by  them. 

James  Groom,  Gosport, 


ABOUT  MISTLETOE. 

Ju.ST  at  this  season  the  olive-green  twigs  and 
pearly  berries  of  the  Mistletoe  are  thrust  upon 
our  attention,  so  it  often  follows  that  many  at- 
tempts are  made  to  propagate  it  just  now  by 
sowing  its  berries  on  the  branches  of  Apple  or 
Hawthorn,  or  Oak,  Poplar,  or  Pavia,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  is  wrong,  however,  for  the 
berries  or  seeds  are  now  unripe,  and  the  weather 
is  too  cold  for  them  to  germinate,  even  if  they 
were  ripe. 

The  ordinary  notion  as  to  the  propagation  of 
Mistletoe  by  means  of  seed  or  berries  is  to  slit 
or  pierce  the  young  bark  of  the  host  plant  or  tree, 
and  then  push  the  berries  into  the  slit.  Now, 
in  all  good  gardening  operations  there  are  three 
or  four  things  at  least  necessary  to  success  — 
viz.,  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
and  in  the  best  manner,  in  the  proper  place,  or 
under  the  most  suitable  conditions.  But  most 
people  do  not  quite  bear  this  axiom  in  mind, 
and  they  often  fail  to  get  Mistletoe  berries  to 
grow.  Having  had  considerable  practical  ex- 
perience in  this  matter,  and  having  often 
failed,  I think  that  at  last  I have  found  out 
how  Mistletoe  may  be  grown  from  seed  as 
easily  as  Peas  or  Beans,  and  the  information  may 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  would  fain  have  it 
growing  in  their  gardens.  The  best  practice  is 
not  to  cut  or  slit  the  bark  at  all  for  the  due 
reception  of  the  seeds  or  berries,  but  to  press  or 
rub  them  on  to  a smooth,  young,  healthy  branch 
of  Apple  or  Hawthorn  with  the  fingers.  The 
berry  is  a little  slippery  at  first,  but  as  the 
viscid  pulp  dries  you  will  find  the  seed  firmly 
glued  or  gummed  down  to  the  clean  bark.  Two 
or  three  berries  thus  stuck  on  may  be  covered 
with  a bit  of  black  muslin  or  crape  to  secure 
the  seeds  from  tlie  birds,  which  sometimes  peck 
them  off  the  branches  unless  protected  in  this 
way.  If  the  bark  be  slit  or  cut,  its  cut  edges  at 
once  turn  brown  and  harden  into  corky  layers 
of  tissue  inimical  to  the  growth  of  the  seeds. 

The  right  time  to  thus  affix  the  seeds  to  the 
bark  of  the  host  plant  is  in  April  or  May, 
because  at  that  time  the  berries  are  ripe  and 
the  seeds  inside  fully  developed,  and  probably 
their  growing  points  or  radicles  will  be  seen 
protruding  like  little  green  pin’s  heads  amongst 
the  sticky  pulp. 

Where  missel  thrushes  abound  it  may  be 
necessary  to  net  or  otherwise  protect  the 
seed-bearing, Mistletoe,  or  they  will  probably 
steal  every  berry  during  the  hard  frosty 
weather,  so  that  there  will  be  none  left  to  sow. 
The  proper  method  having  been  above  described, 
the  best  place  and  conditions  are  to  fix  the 
berry  on  the  underside  of  the  fresh  and  healthy 
branches  of  Apple,  Crab,  Hawthorn,  Oak, 
Pavia,  or  Poplar,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  A young  Apple-tree  of  strong 
growth,  like  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  suits 
Mistletoe  perfectly.  Sodoes  a young  and  healthy 
Hawthorn  or  Pavia  rubra.  Mistletoe  is  rare 
upon  the  Oak  in  England,  but  can  easilj'  be 
established  on  the  young  free  bark  of  healthy 
trees.  I have  seen  Mistletoe  luxuriant  on 
Mountain  Ash  and  on  the  White  Beam-tree, 
both  species  of  Pyrus  or  Sorbus,  of  the  fruits  of 
which  the  larger  species  of  the  thrush  is  par- 


ticularly fond,  as  well  as  of  the  Mistletoe  berries 
— hence,  no  doubt,  their  popular  names. 

Now,  having  rubbed  ripe  fruits  of  Mistletoe 
on  to  a suitable  host  tree  in  April  or  May,  the 
seed  will  gradually  appear  to  shrivel  away,  and 
seem  to  vanish  altogether  ; but,  unless  pecked 
off  or  otherwise  knocked  away,  it  will  not  really 
have  done  so.  The  first  thing  that  happens 
is  the  protrusion  of  the  green  growing  point, 
or,  rather,  the  radicle  of  the  seeds.  These  enrv^e 
over  and  fix  their  thickened  ends  (which 
resemble  a fly’s  foot  somewhat)  into  the  young 
bark  of  the  tree.  In  order  to  support  its 
growth  the  contents  of  the  seed  are  gradually 
absorbed,  and  finally  only  a mere  scrap  seems  to 
remain  where  the  plump  seed  originally  had 
been.  But  if  you  look  closely  at  the  bark  in  the 
following  autumn,  say  six  months  after  sowing, 
you  will  observe  the  bark  of  the  Apple  branch 
swollen  above  and  below  where  the  seed  was 
placed,  and  perhaps  a green  point  or  two  of 
growth  may  be  seen  to  appear  about  the  centre 
of  the  swelling,  and  by  the  spring  the  first  twin 
pair  of  leaves  will  have  developed,  and  the  plant 
is  firmly  established  under  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
As  above  treated  Mistletoe  is  slow  perhaps,  but 
its  growth  is  as  sure  as  that  of  a Pea  or  a Bean, 
and  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  introducing  it 
wherever  it  may  be  desired.  I have  now 
several  sowings  in  different  stages  on  Apple- 
trees  as  thus  treated  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  and  I am  now  experimenting  on 
other  host  plants,  such  as  Oak,  Plum,  Poplar, 
Medlar,  Quince,  Pinus,  and  Horse  Chestnut,  in 
place  of  the  genus  Pavia.  F.  B. 


PLANTING  LILIES. 

In  purchasing  bulbs  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  kinds  chiefly  come  from 
Holland,  and  they  do  not  ripen  off  quite  so  soon 
as  they  do  with  us,  so  that  it  is  usually  about 
the  end  of  October  before  we  get  the  best  bulbs 
from  there.  Those  from  Japan  are  later  still, 
for  whereas  the  first  consignments  were  disposed 
of  on  October  19,  they  were  not  so  well  ripened 
as  those  that  have  been  imported  since.  In  the 
case  of  Lily  bulbs  that  are  taken  up  before 
they  are  thoroughly  ripened,  and  packed  as 
those  from  Japan  are,  they  generally  look  well 
enough  when  first  opened  ; but  small  spots  of 
decay,  probably  wliere  they  have  been  slightly 
bruised,  soon  appear  on  some  of  them,  and 
often  the  entire  bulb  becomes  affected. 
Those  that  reach  here  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  Christmas  are  usually  the  best. 
The  large  dealers  in  bulbs,  who  receive  great 
quantities  of  Lilies  both  from  Holland  and 
Japan,  with  a very  limited  amount  grown 
in  this  country,  do  not  appear  to  be  all  of 
one  accord  as  to  the  most  suitable  way  to 
keep  them  in  a condition  for  sale,  for  by  many 
they  are  kept  quite  dry,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  and  by  others  laid  in  soil, 
Coeoa-nut-refuse,  or  something  else  in  the  same 
way.  Both  of  these  methods  have  their  objec- 
tions, for,  in  the  first  place,  the  bulbs  soon 
become  shrivelled  and  lose  a good  deal  of  their 
vitality,  and  in  the  next  case — that  is,  those 
placed  under  conditions  favourable  to  growth, 
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the  roots  at  the  base  soon  become  active  and 
are  injured  by  removal. 

The  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  purchase  all  Lily 
bulbs  within  a reasonable  time — that  is,  before 
Christmas  at  the  very  latest,  and  place  them  in 
their  permanent  quarters,  either  potted  or 
planted  out.  Instead  of  this  practice  being  gener- 
a.ly  followed,  I know  from  my  own  experience, 
and  on  the  authority  of  some  of  our  large  Lily 
dealers,  that  there  is  a great  demand  for  these 
bulbs  when  thereturn  of  spring  revives  additional 
interest  in  the  garden.  Of  course,  at  that  late 
period  it  is  only  those  that  have  been  laid  in 
beds  in  the  open  ground  and  lightly  covered 
that  are  in  a condition  to  yield  even  passable 
results,  and  in  the  case  of  tlie  Lilies  so  treated 
there  is  a very  great  difference  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  various  species.  Thus  most  of  the 
Martagon  forms  will  refuse  to  flower  in 
an3’thing  like  a satisfactory  manner,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  upright  cup-flowered  forms 
do  not  suffer  from  the  removal  uearl}’  as 
much.  Of  this  section  L.  umbellatum  or 
davuricum  in  its  different  forms  is  sent  here 
every  year  in  large  quantities  from  Holland, 
and  being  cheap  and  a trustworthy’  “ flowerer  '' 
it  finds  a ready  sale.  I have  seen  this  bloom 
well  when  the  stems  were  grown  3 inches 
or  4 inches  before  the  bulbs  were  lifted.  L. 
auratum  and  speciosuin  in  their  various  forms 
will  also  flower  fairly  well  if  lifted  after  the 
flower-stem  has  begun  to  push  up,  but  the  bulb 
is  weakened  very  much  more  by  this  mode  of 
treatment  than  if  planted  or  potted  at  the  pro- 
per season.  In  recommending  the  purchasing 
of  all  imported  Lilies  before  Christmas,  one 
notable  exception  suggests  itself,  and  that  is  the 
Xeilgheny  Lily  (Lilium  neilgherrense),  which 
sometimes  in  this  country  does  not  flower  till 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  stock  of  this  is  princi- 
pally kept  up  by  bulbs  collected  in  their  Indian 
home,  which,  as  a rule,  do  not  reach  here  till 
January  or  February.  Thess  imported  bulbs, 
if  in  good  condition,  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  flower  well  the  first  season,  but  in  the 
second  year  the  display  of  bloom  will  be  much 
less.  From  its  late  season  of  blooming  this  is 
essentially  a greenhouse  Lily.  P. 


AxV  INTERESTIXG  MAMMILLARIA. 
Much  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in  Cacti  now, 
and,  therefore,  we  give  this  illustration  of  one  of 
the  most  distinct  of  the  Mammillarias,  named  M. 
sulcolanata.  It  is  a species  of  stout  growth 
from  high  altitudes  in  Mexico.  The  mammae 
are  globose,  and  terminated  bj’a  set  of  from  8 to 
10  strong  reflected  spines,  A inch  in  height.  It 
grows  from  5 inches  to  6 inches  high,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  mammaj  is  a dense  forest  of  white 
wool,  which  disappears  as  the  plant  gets  old. 
Its  flowers  are  yellow,  ^ inch  in  width  ; indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  section  has  large,  reflexed, 
yellow  flowers,  very  distinct  from  those  of  the 
ordinary’  Mammillarias,  which  have  short,  bell- 
shaped flowers,  which  scarcely  protrude  beyond 
the  spines.  They  are  produced  in  whorls, 
whilst  in  this  section  they  spring  from  the  apex 
as  in  Echinocacti.  They  do  not  require  much 
heat,  and  if  not  kept  well  away  from  fire-heated 
surfaces  during  winter,  they  get  overrun  with 
red  spider,  and  often  die  ; otherwise,  they  are 
easily  grown.  They  flower  from  July  to 
November  in  the  open  air  in  the  same  way  as 
alpines  do— in  fact,  if  treated  like  alpines, 
except  that  they  must  be  dry  during  winter, 
they  do  very  well.  Offsets  treated  liberally  will 
flower  the  second  season. 


The  mild  weather. — As  an  instance 
of  the  exceptionally  mild  weather  we  are 
experiencing,  it  may  interest  your  readers  to 
know  that  I have  many  Roses  in  bloom,  and  the 
flowers  are  equal  to  those  we  get  in  June  and 
July.  I have  about  eighty  plants  of  Straw- 
berries covered  with  bloom  and  fruit,  the  latter 
full  size,  and  have  just  commenced  to  colour. 
On  November  ’29oh  I gathered  a splendid  dish  of 
Runner  Beans,  which  proved  to  be  quite  up  to 
usual  flavour  , and  a dish  of  Peas  I picked  on 
December  1st  as  good  as  those  grown  three  or 
four  months  ago.  I may  mention — to  show  we 
have  not  been  specially  favoured — that  our  rain- 
fall for  November  was  3 24  inches.  Of  course, 
the  above  are  growing  out  in  the  open. — W. 
Newei.l,  7’As  Oardiiis,  Wesfacre  IlaU,  Swaff- 
1mm,  Norjolk. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

There  is  always  a large  demand  for  flowers  for  cutting 
at  Christmas,  and  late  Chrysanthemums  still  furnish  the 
most  useful  and  the  cheapest  flowers  for  cutting.  I find 
the  most  useful  varieties  to  have  in  quantity  are  Lady  T. 
Lawrence  and  W.  H.  Lincoln.  These  have  stout  stalks, 
and  the  flowers  stand  erect.  My  cuttings  of  these  varieties 
were  struck  last  year  in  December,  and  if  the  plants  liave 
to  be  stopped  twice  they  ought  to  be  struck  early. 
Among  other  useful  Christmas  flowers  which  everyone 
may  grow  are  Roman  Hyacinths,  Freesias,  Cyclamens, 
Bouvardias,  Genistas,  Cinerarias,  Heaths,  White  Azaleas, 
Arum  Lilies,  Eupatormmodoratuin,  Habrothamnus  elegant 
and  others.  Camellias  in  variety,  Luculia  gratissima, 
Salvias,  including  Bruanti.  To  have  Salvias  really  good 
they  should  be  planted  out  in  the  garden,  and  bo  pinched 
several  times  in  summer.  Just  the  same  treatment  suits 
Eupatoriuin  odoratum,  with  this  difference — the  Eupato- 
riums  may  be  cut  back  and  planted  out  annually  for 
several  years ; in  fact,  I have  had  immense  bushes  covered 
with  flOA’ers  that  had  been  cut  bat‘k  and  planted  out  every 
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spring  for  eight  years;  but  Salvias  are  best  as  youug 
plants.  A strong  cutting  rooted  in  February,  planted  out 
end  of  May,  and  well  looied  after  during  summer,  will  by 
the  middle  of  September  have  made  a large  bush  that  will 
fill  a 10-inch  or  12-inch  pot.  There  is  a tendency  to  do 
more  with  Violets  in  pots,  and  it  is  certain  that  a much 
larger  use  might  be  made  of  them  in  pots  for  the  room, 
and  to  form  groups  for  the  conservatory.  They  must  have 
the  best  possible  culture  in  summer,  being  rooted  from 
strong  runners,  and  set  out  singly  in  good  well-cultivated 
and  manured  land  not  later  than  the  middle  of  April,  and 
to  have  cleanly  culture  with  a mulch  of  old  manure  or  rich 
compost  between  the  plants  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in 
Plants  so  managed  will  be  in  good  condition  for  potting 
up  in  September,  or  not  later  than  the  middle  of  October. 
The  new  dwarf  varieties  of  Cannas  are  beautiful  iu  the  con- 
servatory. I have  seen  them  lifted  from  the  garden, 
placed  in  large  pots,  and  continue  flowering  for  some  time 
in  the  conservatory.  Some  plants  may  go  on  flowering 
greater  part  of  the  winter  if  lifted  with  care,  and  all  the 
roots  saved. 

Stove. 

Eucharis  Lilies  thit  were  rested  through  Septembsr  and 
October  will  now  be  throwing  up  their  spikes.  These  are 
grand  plants  when  well  grown  and  in  good  health.  The 
best  way  of  treating  them  is  to  keep  potting  on  as  they 
require  more  root-space,  but  not  to  be  in  a hurry,  or,  in 
other  words,  keep  them  as  long  in  one  pot  as  can  be  done 
with  safety.  A pot  full  of  roots  can  be  carried  on  some 
time  by  the  use  of  liquid  stimulants,  such  as  Ichihemic 
guano,  &c,,  and  so  long  as  the  plants  are  healthy  and  make 
good  foliage,  there  is  no  necessity  to  repot.  Where  there 
is  a bottom-heat  bed  the  flower-spikes  will  come  all  the 
stronger  if  plunged.  Amaryllis  in  variety  will  be  throw- 
ing up  their  spikes  now,  and  if  a good  collection  is  grown 
there  will  be  a grand  show  for  some  time  to  come.  A 
warm  stove  is  too  hot,  and  a cool  stove  may,  perhaps,  if 
much  water  be  thrown  about,  be  too  damp.  We  cannot 
all  have  a special  house  for  these  things,  but  it  is  very 
desirable  where  it  can  be  done.  Raising  seedlings  is  inter- 
esting work,  and  w’here  one  goes  to  the  e.xpense  of  good 
varieties,  a grand  collection  of  Amaryllis  will  represent  a 
considerable  sum,  and  something  ought  to  be  done 
beyond  taking  the  few  offsets  thrown  off  for  the  increase 
of  stock.  Besides,  the  raiser  of  seedlings  hopes  to  get 
something  new  and  valuable.  Epiphyllums  should  be 
bought  now.  There  are  various  ways  of  growing  these. 
Considering  the  drooping  character  of  their  blossoms, 
tre.ating  them  as  basket  plants  seems  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  Gardenias  will  take  a good  deal  of  nourishment 
now  if  the  plants  are  well  rooted  and  plenty  of  flower-buds 
showing.  These  would  be  delightful  things  if  it  were  not 
for  the  attraction  they  are  to  the  mealy-bug.  Everybody 
with  a stove  should  grow  several  plants  of  Jasminum  gra- 
cillimum.  either  planted  out  or  in  large  pots  for  the  sake  of 
the  flowers  in  winter. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

This  has  been  a good  season  for  the  cold  greenhouse. 
There  has  up  to  the  present  been  no  frost  severe  enough 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the-  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


to  injure  anything  beneath  a glass  roof.  I have  quite  a 
show  of  blossoms  in  my  experimental  cold  house,  including 
masses  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
are  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  Lady  T.  Lawrence,  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, Freesias,  good-sized  bushes  of  Liurustinus,  Jas- 
minum nudiflorum,  and  Andromeda  floribunda  All  of 
these  are  hardy  shrubs,  and  besides  these  are  berry -bearing 
plants,  including  Pernettyas  and  Skimmias.  If  it  comes 
very  cold,  bulbs  in  flower  or  in  the  midst  of  growth  can  be 
protected  with  paper  covers.  Then,  again,  a great  show 
can  be  made  in  the  cold  house  at  this  season  with  the 
Christmas  Rose,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  maximus.  I 
have  seen  huge  plants  of  this  in  tubs  that  would  attract 
attention  anywhere.  Then  good  pots  of  Violets  are  not 
difficult  to  grow,  and  they  are  always  sweet  and  nice,  so 
altogether  the  owner  of  only  one  greenhouse,  and  that  un- 
heated, need  not  be  envious  of  those  having  larger 
resources  in  the  W'ay  of  glass  if  he  or  she  only  goes  the 
right  way  to  work. 

Forcing  Vegetables. 

Where  there  are  plenty  of  forcing  materials  this  work 
may  go  on  briskly  now.  It  is  wise  when  once  a start  is 
made  to  make  an  effort  to  continue  a succession,  or  per- 
haps there  will  be  some  grumbling  with  the  cooks,  and  to 
keep  up  a succession  of  forced  Asparagus  from  this  through 
the  season  will  use  up  a good  many  roots.  Seakale  is  very 
easily  forced  now  if  a temperature  of  60  degs.  can  be  kept 
up  in  any  dark  building,  and  this  temperature  is  much 
easier  maintained  in  a dark  place  than  a light  one.  Rhu- 
barb may  also  be  forced  in  the  dark ; the  early  varieties 
will  start  now  without  much  heat.  Horn  Carrots 
Potatoes,  Lettuces,  and  Radishes  may  be  forced  now  in 
hot-beds  made  up  with  tree-leaves  and  enough  stable- 
manure  to  hold  the  leaves  together.  All  frames  will 
reiiuire  warm  covers  at  night.  Unless  materials  of  all 
kinds  are  plentiful,  and  some  experience  in  their  use  is 
available,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  wait  a little  longer. 
The  probabilities  are  we  are  near  to  a low  temperature, 
and  it  requires  some  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  matter 
to  carry  on  forcing  when  the  ground  is  bound  up  with 
frost  or  covered  with  snow. 

Window  Gardening. 

Keep  things  quiet  now.  All  your  “ Geraniums,”  Fuch- 
sias, and  things  of  like  character  should  just  have  watt  r 
enough  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  no  more.  If  a sudden 
frost  comes  and  the  roots  are  sodden  with  water  the  frost 
will  bite  them  much  harder  than  if  the  soil  is  dry.  Ketp 
flowering  plants  out  of  the  gas  as  much  as  possible. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  November  is  the  best 
month  for  planting  Roses,  and  no  doubt  those  who  plant 
largely  try  to  get  them  in  as  near  that  time  as  possible,  and 
now  thatgarden  literature  isfinding  its  way  into  nearly  every 
house  with  a garden  attached,  there  is  a far  greater  effort 
made  to  do  things  at  the  right  time  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  This  will  ultimately  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. There  are  several  classes  of  Roses  not  So  much 
planted  as  they  deserve  to  be.  There  are  the  Moss  Rose?, 
for  instance.  A bed  of  these,  including  a good  proportion 
of  the  Moss  Perpetual  varieties,  will  be  beautiful,  and  a 
break  away  from  both  the  Teas  and  the  H.P.’s,  and  for 
small  gardens  the  Polyantha  Roses  are  very  desirable,  and 
they  thrive  well  in  pots,  and  might  easily  be  made  to  do 
well  as  window  plants.  In  cold  situations  Hollyhocks  will 
be  safer  if  lifted  and  potted  now  before  severe  frost  comes, 
and  in  the  spring  any  plant  which  has  more  than  one 
shoot  may  have  all  the  surplus  shoots  rooted  as  cuttings 
in  the  hot-bed.  Those  who  have  the  command  of  heat 
may  sow  Hollyhock-seeds  now,  and  the  plants  raised  will 
flower  next  year  if  potted  on  and  kept  under  glass  till  end 
of  March.  Turf  goes  down  well  now',  and  will  soon  get 
established.  There  is,  I suppose,  a best  time  for  laying 
down  turf,  but  I am  becoming  a little  bit  sceptical  as  to  the 
winter  being  the  best  time.  In  towns  where  the  w'ater  is 
constantly  laid  on  turfing  and  planting  can  be  done  any 
time,  and  I have  seen  beautiful  lawns  made  at  midsummer 
th<at  were  fit  to  play  on  in  a short  time.  Of  course,  the 
water,  the  sunshine,  and  the  roller  were  the  prime 
agents  in  the  matter.  Lawms  inclined  to  be  mossy  may 
be  much  improved  by  a dressing  of  lime. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Now  that  the  planting  season  is  with  us,  do  not  forget 
the  late  Pears  and  Apples.  Four  good  late  Pears  w’ill  be 
found  in  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Doyenn6  du 
Comice,  and  Glou  Morceau.  The  latter,  in  all  cold  dis- 
ti'icts,  should  have  a south  wall.  It  is  a splendid  Christ- 
mas or  New  Year  Pear,  and  is  deserving  of  a good  situa- 
tion. Beurre  Ranee  is  a free  bearer  when  the  tree  gets 
old  ; but  it  must  have  a sunny  situation — in  fact,  all  late 
Pears  must  have  a good  aspect.  Bergamotte  d’Esperen 
is  a good  Pear,  and  this  also  is  worth  a wall.  There  is 
generally  a dearth  of  good  late  Pears,  and  w'ill  be  until 
more  pains  are  taken  with  their  culture.  The  best  position 
for  a Glou  Morceau  orBeurr^  Ranee  Pear  is  the  gable  end 
of  a barn  or  stable,  where  the  trees  can  have  room  to 
strike  out.  The  forcing  gardener  will  now  be  moving  in 
many  things.  Well-established  Straw’berries  in  pots  may 
now’  be  started  for  the  first  crop.  Pot-Vines  in  some 
gardens  are  now  breaking  into  leaf,  and  Peaches  into  blos- 
som ; but  there  is  no  time  lost  yet  in  any  of  these  things. 
Those  who  can  wait  for  ripe  Strawberries  till  the  end  of 
March,  and  early  Grapes  and  Peaches  till  end  of  May,  will 
get  flavour  and  finish,  and  these  fruits  can  be  had  then  by 
beginning  about  the  New  Year,  and  moving  along  steadily. 
The  Black  Hamburgh  is  still  the  best  forcing  Black  Grape, 
and,  if  well  nourished,  it  will  bear  a crop  that  would  be  too 
much  for  most  Vines  of  other  varieties  to  finish.  I believe 
market-growers  will  jet  discover  there  is  as  much  money 
in  the  Black  Hamburgh  when  well  done  as  there  is  in  the 
Alicante  or  Gros  Colman,  though,  for  late  use,  the  last  is 
certainly  unequalled,  but  it  wants  a lot  of  time  to  finish 
properly. 

Vegetable  Garden, 

In  frosty  weather  wheel  on  manure,  but  when  the  sur 
face  is  w’et  and  sticky  it  is  as  w'ell  to  keep  off  it — for  a lime, 
at  any  rate.  It  is  always  desirable  to  get  the  fruit-trees 
pruned  and  trained  before  the  digging  is  done— i.e.,  if 
there  are  fruit-trees  around  the  vegetable  quarters,  wliich 
is  a very  common  arrangement ; though,  where  possible, 
it  is  better  to  keep  fruit  and  vegetables  as  distinct  as 
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possible,  for  one  reason — because  land  cannot  be  trenched 
or  worked  properly  when  fruit-trees  are  ^rowin^  upon  it. 
All  vacant  land  should  be  thrown  up  roughly  now,  and  be 
turned  over  with  steel  forks  about  Februarj^  before  the 
land  is  cropped.  The  more  land  is  turned  over  and  stirred 
about  before  the  crop  is  planted,  the  better  ; or,  in  other 
words,  the  more  the  soil  is  opened  and  exposed  during 
February  and  the  early  part  of  March,  if  not  cropped 
before,  the  better  the  plants  will  thrive  upon  it  and  the 
less  trouble  there  will  be  with  insects.  There  is  not  much 
one  can  plant  in  the  land  yet.  Cabbages,  Onions,  and 
Lettuces  may  be  set  out,  either  to  fill  up  blanks  in  beds 
planted  in  October  or  to  make  new  beds  if  the  weather  or 
the  soil  is  suitable.  Cauliflowers  and  Early  Broccoli  still  in 
the  open  quarter  unprotected  must  be  watched  closely,  as 
the  frost  will  soon  destroy  them.  If  only  frozen  a little, 
placing  the  heads  in  cold  water  when  in  a frozen  state  will 
make  them  usable.  Keep  the  Mushroom  house  above  50 
degs.,  and  cover  the  beds  with  litter  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
It  is  as  well  to  do  without  fire-heat  as  long  as  possible  as 
it  dries  the  atmosphere  so  much.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums  should  be  inserted  as  fast 
as  they  become  ready  or  attain  a length  of  about  2.}  inches, 
or  not  more  than  3 inches.  The  bulk  of  those  of  the 
Japanese  varieties  ought  to  be  in  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
certainly  where  blooms  of  exhibition  quality  are  desired, 
and  those  of  the  incurved  kinds  should  be  inserted  during 
January.  The  reflexed  sorts  and  Pompons  may  follow  in 
February  and  March.  Do  not  cbmmic  the  common  error 
of  employing  too  much  artificial  heat  for  this  work  ; it 
renders  the  j’oung  plants  t30  weak  and  spindling.  The 
temperature  of  a well-heated  greenhouse— 45  degs.  to  50 
degs.  or  55  degs. — is  quite  sufficient,  but  the  cuttings 
should  be  covered  in  some  way  w’ith  glass,  so  as  to  check 
evaporation  and  prevent  their  flagging  to  any  extent  till 
rooted.  Never  use  cuttings  taken  from  any  part  of  the 
stem  if  suckers  from  the  roots  can  be  obtained,  as  the 
latter  always  make  the  best  plants.  There  are  a few 
blooms  on  the  late  varieties  still,  but  in  smoky  places  the 
blooms  do  not  open  at  all  kindly  after  November  at  the 
latest,  so  that  the  only  chance  of  having  flowers  at  Christ- 
mas is  to  preserve  them  as  ong  as  possible  in  a cool,  airy 
atmosphere.  Camellias  are  opening  nicely  now,  and, 
though  by  no  means  favourite  flowers  just  now,  are  very 
deli^tely  beautiful  in  their  way,  the  dark  glossy  foliage 
setting  off  the  pure  white  or  rosy  blossoms  so  well.  Keep 
the  foliage  free  from  dirt  and  insects  by  an  occasional 
sponging  with  tepid  water,  and  take  care  that  the  roots  do 
not  become  really  dry  at  any  time.  Camellias  do  well  on 
the  back  wall  of  a greenhouse,  viriery,  or  cool  house  of  any 
kind,  even  under  the  shade  of  Vines  or  other  climbing 
plants  over  the  roof,  and  in  such  a position  have  a very 
nice  effect.  Plants  in  pots  or  tubs  will  be  benefited  by  a 
dose  of  weak  liquid-manure  or  hot-water  now  and  then  at 
this  season  ; but  do  not  give  them  more  heat  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  sreenhouse.  Azaleas  had  better  be  kept  cool 
for  the  present,  as  in  the  air  of  large  towns  they  will  not 
stand  anything  like  hard  or  early  forcing,  and,  indeed,  in 
any  case  they  mxist  be  in  a forward  condition,  with  the 
buds  well  set,  if  for  early  flowering.  Plants  thatare  gently 
forced  one  season  come  naturally  early  the  following  year, 
and  in  this  way  a few  plants  may  in  time  be  got  in  quiie 
early  with  very  little  forcing.  Azalea  mollis  is  a charming 
subject  for  forcing,  but  it  is  quite  early  enough  to  stai  t 
these  yet.  Some  good  plants  in  pots  should,  however,  be 
got  in  now,  and  kept  in  a cool  pit  ready  for  use  when 
required.  The  Persian  Cyclamen  makes  a pretty  green- 
house or  window  plant  now,  and  is  very  easily  grown. 
The  roots  must  be  kept  regularly  moist  at  this  season,  and 
a genial  temperature  of  50  degs.  to  60  degs.  is  most  suit- 
able. If  not  already  done,  obtain  roots  of  Spinea  japonica, 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  others,  and  pot  them  ready  for 
forcing  presently.  B.  0.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  Dccembt 
22nd  to  December  20th. 

Looked  through  the  stock  of  set  of  early  Potatoes.  Sotr 
have  been  placed  in  boxes  with  a little  fine  soil  scattere 
over  them  tor  planting  in  frames.  Other  early  sorts  ha\ 
been  placed  in  shallow  boxes,  crown  upwards,  and  put  i 
a cool-house,  but  where  the  frost  is  just  kept  out,  to  I: 
ready  for  early  planting  outside.  Late  varieties  are  n< 
much  grown,  as  they  are  more  cheaply  grown  in  the  fiel< 
or  can  be  purchased  at  lifting-time  as  cheaply  as  they  ca 
be  grown.  Gathered  together  a collection  of  grafts  of  tt 
best  Apples  and  laid  them  in  under  a north  wall.  Plante 
a lot  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  cuttings.  Planted  sever' 
rows  of  cordon  Pears,  -i  feet  apart,  each  cordon  to  hav 
two  branches.  They  will  be  trained  vertically,  an 
allowed  to  grow  7 feet  high.  One  kind  only  ie  planted  i 
each  room,  and  include  such  varieties  as  Doyenne  d 
Comice  on  (Quince,  Marie  Louise  on  Pear,  Beurrii  d’Areii 
bergh  (a  good  old  kind).  Brown  Beurr^,  Beurrfi  Hard' 
Pitmaston  Duchess  (though  not  first-rate  in  fiavour  is  i 
large  size),  Beurrc)  Diel,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  .Jerse- 
Moved  another  lot  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  to  forcin<’--pi‘ 
These  crowns  or  clumps  respond  more  readily  to  wal-mt 
after  being  exposed  to  a low  temperature.  The  rest 
more  perfect  when  placed  out-of-doors  for  a time  aft( 
corning  to  hand.  Unfastened  the  young  wood  of  Peaehi 
and  Nectarines  from  wall.  These  are  generally  prune! 
washed,  and  trained  later,  when  all  danger  of  sevei 
frosts  IS  past,  or,  say,  towards  the  end  of  February,  whe 
the  buds  are  just  on  the  move.  The  wounds  hearquickl 
when  the  sap  follows  the  knife,  and  when  the  buds  are  o 
the  move,  the  wood  buds  are  more  easily  distiriguishei 
Planted  several  clumps  of  Uoses  on  lawn,  along  the  raa 
gins  of  a shrubbery,  but  far  enough  from  the  shrubs  1 
escape  injury  by  contact.  The  sites  have  been  well  pr' 
jiared,  and  the  sheltering  shrubs  will  keep  off  the  col 
winds.  T he  clumps  v.ary  in  size,  and  there  is  oiilv  or 
colour  in  i ach  clump,  and  they  are  planted  much  thick! 
than  18  I'liaiomary,  as  a real  mass  is  desired.  Looke 
through  early  Cncumber.s,  and  pinched  off  side-shoot 
k ruits  are  showing  freely  now,  but  shall  not  leave  many  o 
i*'  A light  top-dressing  has  been  given.  VV 

find  these  occasional  top-dressings  of  loam  and  old  manui 


very  beneficial.  Peaches  just  showing  colour  in  the  bios- 
gom  buds.  There  is  less  bud-dropping  in  Alexander  than 
usual  this  season.  This  is  the  only  fault  this  variety  has, 
but  it  is  a curious  one.  The  best  forcing  Peach  is,  I think, 
Hale’s  Early,  and  the  best  in  succession  is  the  old  Royal 
George.  This  is  unequalled  as  a cropper  year  after  year. 
The  tree  carries  immense  loads,  and  when  well  supported 
with  liquid-manure,  the  fruits  swell  up  well.  Night  tem- 
perature of  early-house,  50  degs.  Trenched  up  vacant 
ground.  W’e  always  have  a job  of  this  kind  in  hand  all  the 
winter,  and  the  men  go  on  with  it  when  other  things  are 
not  pressing.  Drew  earth  up  to  early  Cabbages.  Scattered 
a few  sifted  ashes  among  recently-planted  Lettuces  to 
make  the  surface  uncomfortable  for  the  movement  of  slugs 
and  snails.  We  also  use  ashes  to  place  round  any  plant 
which  slugs  are  partial  to.  Many  of  the  choice  things 
which  die  m winter  are  lost  owing  to  the  depredations  of 
slugs,  which  creep  down  to  the  collar  in  the  plants  and 
nibble  the  young  shoots. 


INDOOB  PLANTS. 

ACHIMENES. 

These  charming  stove  tuberous-rooted  plants 
were  much  more  extensively  cultivated  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  back  than  the}'  are  now.  The 
species  came  chiefly  from  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  Guatemala,  and  most  of  them  were  intro- 
duced between  1840  and 

Culture. — In  February  is  a good  time  to 
start  the  tubers  afresh.  In  doing  this,  secure  a 
fine-mesh  sieve  and  then  shake  them  out  of  the 
old  soil  into  it.  It  is  thus  an  easy  matter  to 
separate  them,  at  the  same  time  saving  all  the 
smallest  tubers  as  well.  These  tubers  require 
a little  patience  in  order  to  extricate  them  from 
the  very  fine,  hut  dead  roots  by  which  they  are 
mostly  surrounded.  In  starting  them  afresh,  I 
prefer  to  use  sllallow  seed-pans,  placing  the 
tubers  therein  according  to  their  several  sizes 


Achimenes  grown  in  a pot. 


from  14  indies  to  2 inches  apart.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  keep  them  sorted  as  to  size  to 
secure  uniformity  in  vigour.  The  tubers  shoulil 
be  covered  about  half  an  inch  or  so,  the  surface 
afterwards  being  made  firm.  The  pans  should 
then  be  placed  in  a stove  temperature,  a shelf 
being  a good  place  for  them,  so  as  to  avoid  drip 
from  the  syringing,  &c.  But  little  water  will 
be  needed  until  the  growth  gets  active,  whilst, 
to  save  watering,  some  paper  may  be  laid  upon 
the  pans  iluring  .sunshine  until  the  young  shoots 
appear,  not  afterwards.  When  about  2 inches 
in  height  my  custom  was  to  transplant  the 
tubers  into  other  pots  or  pans,  several  being 


thus  made  up  out  of  one  or  two  pans.  If  this 
work  be  done  carefully  the  young  growth  will 
not  suffer  in  the  least,  as  each  one  will  move 
with  a nice  ball  of  roots.  This  process  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  after  growth  more  bushy, 
side  shoots  pushing  out  freely  by  the  little  check 
given  to  the  leader.  About  .8  inches  apart  is  a 
good  distance  ; thus  a 6-inch  pot  would  take 
about  seven  plants.  This  is  a far  better  plan 
than  leaving  them  thickly  as  started,  whilst  if 
they  were  placed  at  that  distance  apart  when 
first  started  there  would  be  far  too  much  soil 
around  the  tubers  for  their  healthy  growth.  For 
specimens,  12-inch  pans  or  shallow  pots  are  the 
best,  depth  of  soil  not  being  so  essential  as  width 
upon  the  surface. 

If  pots  are  used  they  should  be  drained  nearly 
half  w'ay  up,  or  the  amount  of  soil  will  be 
excessive.  Another  after  mode  of  culture  is 
that  of  stopping  the  leaders  to  make  the  plants 
as  bushy  as  possible  ; this  will  make  a few 
weeks’  difference  in  the  time  of  flowering,  hut  it 
pays  when  time  is  not  an  object  of  the  first  con- 
sideration. This  stopping  should  be  done  fs 
soon  as  the  plants  are  in  active  growth  after 
transplanting,  and  should  the  stock  of  any  kind 
be  scarce,  these  tops  will  all  make  good  cuttings, 
striking  freely  in  heat.  There  is  another 
advantage  in  stopping  the  plants,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  in  a measure  more  self-supporting. 
Support  in  every  case  is  needed,  but  it  should 
not  be  excessive,  nor  need  it  be  so  at  all.  A few 
slender  sticks  in  the  centres  of  the  plants,  with 
a row  around  the  outside,  and  tying  material 
running  from  stick  to  stick  of  these  latter,  so  as 
to  include  all  the  shoots,  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient.  Due  allowance  as  to  height  must,  of 
course,  he  provided  in  the  staking,  as  some 
kinds  grow  taller  than  others.  Longiflora 
major  and  Sir  Treherne  Thomas  are  tall  growers  ; 
longiflora  alba  and  Ambroise  Verschaffelt  are 
much  dwarfer.  For  small  plants  to  use  for  de- 
coration in  about  6-inch  pots,  slender  sprays  or 
such  as  can  be  got  from  Birch-brooms  will 
answer  remarkably  well. 

As  the  plants  commence  to  flower,  the  sticks 
should  not  be  shortened,  but  retained  a few 
inches  in  advance,  as  (he  continuity  of  growth 
and  flower  wdll  be  such  as  to  need  further  sup- 
port. The  supports  in  any  case  will,  with  care, 
be  hidden  by  the  time  the  plants  are  in  full 
flower.  Small  sticks  and  slender  ties  should  be 
the  rule.  All  flowers  should  le  picked  off  as 
they  fade,  otherwise  a.s  ihey  decay  they  will 
spoil  others.  If  this  work  be  kept  up  close,  it 
will  not  give  much  trouble  ; neglect  it  and  the 
plants  will  be  spoiled.  When  once  fairly  rooted 
and  in  active  growth  (he  plants  will  take  water 
freely,  never  being  allowed  to  sutler  for  want  of 
it.  As  they  come  into  flower  w'eak  manure- 
water  should  be  given  them.  That  made  from 
the  best  Peruvian  guano,  so  as  to  be  about  the 
colour  of  sherry,  will  suit  them  well.  Failing 
this,  I would  use  that  from  the  farmyard  rather 
than  employ  any  artificial  manure  that  has  not 
been  thoroughly  tested.  About  tw'ice  a week 
will  be  ample  forthesestimulants,  otherwise  they 
may  tend  to  sour  the  soil.  The  soil  which  I 
have  found  to  suit  the  Achimenes  best  is  leaf- 
mould  (well  decomposed),  with  light  loam  and 
sanil  ; some  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure  is  also 
a good  aililition,  both  this  and  the  leaf-mouhl 
being  worked  through  a sieve  of  medium  mesh. 
The  leaf-mould  in  proportion  should  be  about 
one-half  of  the  whole,  and  is  much  better  than 
peat  for  these  plants.  Being  plants  of  very 
rapid  growth,  and  not  remaining  in  the  same 
soil  from  year  to  year,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
make  it  too  firm  in  potting,  merely  pressing  it 
firmly  with  the  hands,  not  using  a potting-stick 
at  all.  Before  staking  a light  top-dressing  of 
fine  soil  would  be  an  assistance  if  there  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it. 

Another  mode  of  culture. — Where  basket- 
plants  are  in  request  for  the  summer  season 
there  is  in  the  Achimenes  most  excellent  material 
for  the  purpose.  For  tall  houses,  as  conser- 
vatories, which  are  not  absolutely  open  night 
and  day,  Achimenes  will  be  found  decided 
acquisitions.  In  some  places  they  are  thus 
cultivated,  making  a profuse  display  during 
July,  August,  and  September.  For  basket 
culture  they  should  be  started  in  pans  and  then 
be  transferred  to  baskets  when  fit.  Some  can 
be  placed  around  the  sides,  if  needful,  as  well  as 
upon  the  top  surface.  Shallow'  baskets  are  pre- 
ferable to  deep  ones  for  reasons  already  given. 
When  these  baskets  are  completed  some 
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Selaginella  denticulata  should  be  pricked  in 
around  the  sides,  or  Panicum  variegatum,  if  the 
choice  lie  in  that  direction  ; either  will  be  an 
assistance  in  preventing  the  outer  soil  from  get- 
ting too  dry,  at  the  same  time  adding  to  the  effect. 
Even  closer  attention  to  watering  is  needful 
than  in  the  case  of  those  in  pots,  there  always 
being  the  risk  of  suffering  by  the  greater  ex- 
posure to  air.  For  basket  plants  no  tying  should 
be  attempted,  but  rather  let  the  shoots  hang 
down  of  their  own  will. 

The  best  varieties. — The  following  may  be 
considered  as  about  the  best  for  all  purposes — 
viz.  : Ambroise  Verschaffelt  (fine  white,  with 
dark  starry  centre,  excellent  in  small  pots  also 
as  specimens),  Belmontiensis  (large  violet-purple 
flowers),  Carminata  elegans  (a  fine  variety,  with 
spikes  18  inches  in  length,  also  of  good  habit). 
Dazzle  (vivid  scarlet,  and  dwarf  habit).  Diadem 
(magenta,  shaded  carmine).  Eclipse  (very  free, 
bright  orange-red  eye,  and  spotted  with  car- 
mine), Gem  (carmine,  medium-sized  flower, 
erect  growth),  Harry  Williams  (cerise,  spotted 
with  yellow  and  maroon,  large  flower).  Lady 
Lyttelton  (rich  magenta,  very  free),  longiflora 
major  (the  best  dwarf  blue,  very  fine),  longiflora 
alba  (the  best  dwarf  white).  Loveliness  (large 
fringed  flowers,  rich  magenta,  shaded  with 
crimson),  Marguerita  (pure  white,  fine,  bright 
green  foliage,  and  good  habit).  Mauve  Queen 
(large  mauve,  after  longiflora  major).  Meteor 
(dwarf  habit,  crimson  flowers).  Pink  Perfection 
(magenta-pink,  with  violet  shading).  Scarlet 
Perfection  (carmine-scarlet,  orange  eye),  Sir 
Treherne  Thomas  (rich  crimson,  a fine  variety 
as  a specimen),  and  Unique  (deep  carmine,  with 
yellow  eye,  spotted  with  crimson).  If  six  kinds 
only  were  selected  I would  prefer  Ambroise 
Verschaffelt,  longiflora  major,  Marguerita,  Car- 
minata elegans,  Harry  Williams,  and  Sir 
Treherne  Thomas.  P. 


1587.— Chinese  Primulas.— To  get  Prim- 
ulas in  perfection  byNovember  next,  sow  the  seed 
not  later  than  the  first  of  March  or  the  middle 
of  February.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
shallow  pans,  which  must  have  good  drainage— 
that  is,  a crook  over  the  bottom  hole  and  a thin 
layer  of  Moss  all  over  the  bottom.  Fill  to  with- 
in half-an-inch  of  the  rim  with  two  parts 
ordinary  potting  soil  and  one  of  leaf-mould, 
sifted  very  finely,  with  an  eighth  part  of  silver- 
sand.  Use  plenty  of  sand  as  it  saves  the  plants 
from  damping.  Press  the  soil  down  firmly  but 
not  hard,  and  sow  the  seed  thinly  over  the  sur- 
face, shaking  a little  of  the  sifted  soil  over  it. 
Place  the  pans  or  pots  in  a temperature  of 
55  degs.  The  seed  would  germinate  in  5 degs. 
higher  or  lower  ; but  in  the  first  case  the  plants 
would  become  drawn  if  kept  in  such  heat  any 
length  of  time,  and  in  the  second  case,  the  seed 
would  take  a longer  time  to  come  up,  and 
perhaps  some  of  it  would  get  lost  altogether.  The 
best  place  for  the  pan  would  be  in  a fairly  airy 
house  on  a shelf  near  the  glass,  9 inches  or  a 
foot  under  it.  I am  not  in  favour  of  putting 
brown  paper  or  glass  over  the  pan,  as  it  some- 
times causes  the  soil  to  become  sour  or  sodden. 
It  is  better  to  give  all  the  air  possible,  and 
lime-wash  the  glass  outside  immediately  over 
them.  Examine  the  seed-pan  once  a day  in  dull 
weather,  and  twice  in  bright  sunshine,  to  see  that 
it  does  not  suSer  for  want  of  water,  for  if  the 
soil  gets  dry  for  only  a few  hours  after  the  seed 
has  germinated  on  a bright  sunny  day  the 
seedlings  would  become  scorched,  and  perhaps 
the  seedsman  would  be  blamed  for  sending  bad 
seed.  After  the  plants  are  fairly  up  a little  lower 
heat  would  be  better  for  them  ; 48  degs.  to  50  degs. 
would  be  quite  high  enough  for  them  with  air 
on  night  and  day,  except  in  frosty  weather. 
The  plants  should  be  pricked  out  in  shallow 
pans  when  they  have  made  two  rough  leaves, 
or  potted  in  thumb  pots.  If  in  pans  they  should 
be  about  2 inches  apart,  and  if  in  pots  only  a 
single  plant  in  a pot,  using  the  same  soil  as 
before.  In  the  former  case  the  plants  must  be 
potted,  as  soon  as  they  touch  one  another,  into 
3-inch  pots,  and  in  the  latter  they  must  be 
repotted  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  in 
a size  larger  pots,  and  grown  on  in  the  same 
heat  as  before.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  pricking  out  or  potting  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  the  soil  close  up  to  the  seed  leaves,  for 
if  potted  higher  many  of  them  would  rot  off. 
By  the  end  of  May,  if  all  has  gone  on  well^  the 


plants  would  be  ready  for  48  pots.  Use  the 
same  preparation  of  soil  as  before,  only  not  sifted 
so  finely.  It  should  be  pressed  in  the  pots 
firmly,  but  not  hard.  A little  shading  for  a few 
days  after  potting  would  be  beneficial  to  them, 
and  by  this  time  the  plants  would  be  better  in 
a cold  frame  on  a hard  bottom  of  coal  ashes. 
Due  attention  must  be  paid  to  air-giving  and 
watering  in  all  stages  of  growth.  The  plants 
should  be  looked  over  at  least  once  a day  to  see 
that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water.  Give 
air  every  day,  and  night  as  well,  in  fine  weather, 
for  a close  temperature  induces  weakly  growth. 
The  plants  should  have  liquid-manure  once  a 
week  after  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  using  it 
weak  at  first,  then  increasing  its  strength  as 
time  goes  on. — J.  C.  H. 

Preesias. — Would  “ W.  S.”  kindly  explain 
why  some  Freesia  bulbs,  potted  early  in  Sep- 
tember, have  never  made  any  root  or  top 
growth  ? Also  why  the  difference  of  opinion  as 
regards  covering  the  bulbs  ? Some  say  cover 
with  ashes,  others  say  do  not.  The  bulbs  were 
potted  and  put  in  a frame. — J.  C. 

***  “ J.  C.”  does  not  state  what  treatment 
has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  his  plants. 
Freesias,  like  the  majority  of  bulbs,  require  to 
be  just  moist  and  cool  to  ensure  a good  root 
growth,  excess  of  heat  promoting  top  growth 
and  merely  drawing  the  nourishment  from  the 
bulbs.  I believe  in  keeping  these  bulbs  cool, 
covering  with  fibre  or  fine  ashes  when  first 
started,  for  the  reason  that  all  bulbs  planted  on 
the  surface  are  inclined,  when  making  root 
growth,  to  push  out  of  the  soil,  and  without 
covering  there  is  a check  to  the  growth  after  a 
certain  stage  is  reached.  If  covered  there  is  a 
firmer  hold  on  the  surface-soil,  growth  is 
stronger,  and  an  equable  temperature  is  main- 
tained. Many  err  in  leaving  the  covering 
material  on  too  long.  It  should  be  removed  when 
the  top  growth  is  a few  inches  long.  With  all 
bulbs  root  growth  should  precede  top  growth. 
Have  your  plants  been  in  strong  heat  or  too  dry 
a place  ? This  would  promote  division  of  bulbs. 
Kindly  give  more  particulars,  if  possible.  I feel 
sure  there  is  something  amiss,  as  bulbs  potted 
in  September  should  have  dosie  well  if  they 
were  sound  and  w%ll  ripened. — W.  S. 

Bouvardias  damping  off.— Will  some 
reader  of  Gardening  kindly  tell  me  the  cause 
of  my  Bouvardias  damping  off?  They  were 
young  plants  struck  last  spring,  and  grown  on 
in  a cool  pit*through  the  summer,  and  by  Sep- 
tember strong  and  bushy.  They  were  potted  in 
two  parts  loam,  rather  heavy,  and  one  part 
leaf-mould  and  decayed  manure,  with  a dash  of 
silver-sand.  I put  them  in  a greenhouse  on  an 
open  stage  2 feet  from  the  glass,  temperature 
45  degs.  to  55  degs.,  and  watered  carefully, 
keeping  them  rather  on  the  dry  side,  and  only 
using  fire  on  very  cold  nights.  ^ Air  was  given 
in  fine  weather,  and  the  house  ®pt  closed  when 
fogs  prevailed. — Rose. 

***  You  appear  to  have  treated  your  Bouvar- 
dias well  up  to  a certain  time,  but  now  you  are 
starving  them  ; 45  degs.  to  55  degs.  day 
temperature  is  not  sufficient,  and  not 
giving  fire-heat  on  cold  nights  accounts  for 
damping  off.  To  succeed  with  Bouvardias  there 
should  always  be  some  warmth  in  the  pipes  at 
night  to  counteract  damp.  It  is  not  so  much 
cold  as  damp  which  is  injurious,  and  during  the 
day,  with  warm  sun-heat  and  fire-heat  combined, 
the  house  may  be  kept  warmer,  with  a free 
circulation  of  top  air  ; 50  degs.  to  55  degs.  is 
not  too  high  at  night  in  mild  weather.  This 
will  give  you  a nice  day  temperature. 

Grevillea  robusta. — This  forms  one  of 
the  best  plants  for  indoor  decoration  when  used 
in  a young  state.  The  stems  are  slender,  and 
the  leaves  finely  cut  and  very  handsome,  having 
quite  a light  and  graceful  appearance,  which  is 
essential  for  table  decoration,  for  which  this 
plant  is  admirably  adapted.  It  is  raised  an- 
nually from  seed  in  large  quantities,  this  being 
the  quickest  and  best  means  of  propagation, 
although  it  may  be  struck  from  cuttings.  G. 
robusta  is  a native  of  Queensland,  and  is  there 
known  as  the  “ Silk  Oak,”  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  from  80  feet  to  100  feet.  The  pots 
should  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  potting 
compost  made  nice  and  open,  This  should  con- 
sist of  loam,  peat,  and  silver-sand.  Water 
must  be  given  with  care  at  all  seasons,  but  very 


little  during  the  winter  months.  At  the  same 
time  the  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  flag. — 
J.  Jarvis. 

Salvias. — Equally  as  easy  to  grow  as  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  the  Salvia  ; it  is  strange 
our  half-hardy  and  greenhouse  Salvias  are  not 
oftener  met  with.  The  family  comprises 
over  400  species,  not  to  mention  their 
numerous  varieties,  and  ranging  from  hardy  to 
stove  plants.  I am  treating  now  of  those 
scarlet  and  blue  forms  that  need  much  the 
same  culture  as  Chrysanthemums.  At  present 
these  are  in  bloom,  and  will  remain  so  for  many 
months.  As  a set  off  to  the  duller  colours  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  they  are  admirable,  and 
when  the  latter  are  over,  a little  increase  of 
heat  and  the  aid  of  liquid-manure  will  give  us  a 
fresh  spurt  of  bright  bloom.  Good  drainage  and 
rich  soil,  after  they  are  struck,  should  be  the 
main  points.  Never  allow  them  to  suffer  for 
want  of  water,  and  grow  them  outdoors  from 
June  until  September.  Cuttings  of  soft  wood 
will  root  more  freely  than  any  other  subject  in 
a moderate  heat.  Pot  off  when  rooted,  pinch 
out  the  points  a few  times  as  they  grow, 
sprinkle  over  head  occasionally,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  with  insects  if  you  are  careful 
to  keep  mealy-bug  away.  House  by  the  end  of 
September,  and  give  a gentle  heat  by  November, 
and  you  will  have  showy  plants  all  winter  and 
spring. — P.  U. 

Treatment  of  the  Bucharis.— I have 
about  twelve  plants  of  Eucharis  now  in  flower. 
They  are  all  grown  in  pots,  and  there  are  over 
200  flowers  on  the  plants.  One  plant  in  a 
10-inch  pot  has  ten  spikes  with  fifty-two  flowers. 
This  plant  has  not  been  potted  for  four  or  five 
years.  I have  trusted  to  feeding.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  give  this  plant  a shift  into,  say,  a 
12-inch  pot  about  February,  and  has  the  number 
of  flowers  on  one  plant  in  the  same-sized  pot 
been  exceeded  ? — Venus. 

***  Your  plants  having  done  so  well,  we 
should  hesitate  before  shifting,  if  feeding  can 
be  resorted  to.  In  many  cases  it  is  wise  to  shift 
plants,  but  the  Eucharis  is  so  difficult  to  get 
into  an  healthy  state  when  once  wrong  that  it  is 
an  exception.  Much  depends  upon  the  after 
management,  and  in  your  case  I would  advise  the 
sized  pot  named,  and  to  keep  the  old  ball  intact, 
to  pot  firmly,  using  new  drainage  that  is  not  to 
disturb  the  roots  more  than  can  be  helped,  and 
give  fibrous  loam,  some  peat,  charcoal,  and 
coarse  sand.  Give  more  warmth  for  a time,  and 
water  sparingly.  If  the  plant  can  be  retained  in 
some  house  so  much  the  better,  giving  it  a warm 
corner,  lightly  damping  overhead  frequently, 
and  shading.  It  is  a rare  occurrence  to  have  so 
many  spikes  and  bloom  in  such  a pot,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  long  the  plants  will  do  pot- 
bound.  Should  the  bulbs  be  even — that  is,  not 
on  the  top  of  each  other — we  would  say  do  not 
shift  as  long  as  the  plants  succeed,  as  you  will 
get  less  bloom  after  the  shift  for  a time. 


Spider  Lily  and  Blue  Marguerite.— 

I have  a bulb  known  as  the  Spider  Lily.  How 
should  I treat  it  ? Is  it  for  greenhouse  or  out- 
door culture  ? Also  is  Agathsea  ccelestis,  called 
the  Blue  Marguerite,  subject  to  attacks  of  the 
Celery-fly  ? — Inquirer. 

We  are  unable  to  say  what  is  the 
true  name  of  the  Spider  Lily,  therefore  cannot 
advise  upon  its  treatment.  Grow  it  for  safety  in 
a cool  greenhouse,  choosing  a sunny  spot.  Keep 
the  soil  rather  dry  during  the  winter,  increasing 
the  supply  in  the  spring.  When  the  bulb 
flowers,  as  it  possibly  will  do  during  the  summer, 
send  the  bloom  for  name.  By  this  means  you 
will  ascertain  its  proper  position,  whether 
intended  for  open  border  culture  or  greenhouse. 
Yes,  Agathaja  ccelestis  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Blue  Marguerite,  and  also  as  the  Flower  of 
Heaven,  owing  to  the  colour  of  its  flower, 
celestial  blue.  It  is  somewhat  subject  to  attacks 
of  Celerj’-fly.  Hand  picking  is  the  best  means 
of  ridding  the  leaves  of  the  pest. 


“ The  Wild  Garden  : or,  the  Naluralisation  and 
Natural  Grouping  of  Hardy  Exotic  Plants,  with  a chapter  on 
the  Garden  of  British  Wild  Flowers."  Fourth  edition,  with 
wood  engravings  from  drawings  by  Alfred  Parsons,  reviscdand 
enlctrged.  Demy  8ro,  linen  boards,  price  12s. ; well  bound  in 
half  morocco,  18».  Through  all  booksellers. 
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FERNS. 

THE  POLYPODIUMS. 

Among  the  Ferns  most  valuable  for  decoration, 
Polypodiums  occupy  a prominent  position.  The 
genus  is  very  extensive  and  comprises  plants 
adapted  either  for  growing  in  suspended  baskets, 
for  pot  culture,  for  planting  out  in  the  open-air 
fernery,  or  as  edgings  for  the  rock  garden. 
Besides  the  common  Polypody  (P.  vulgare), 
which  makes  for  itself  a congenial  home  in  the 
mossy  bark  of  old  trees  or  on  the  tops  and  in 
the  crevices  of  old  walls,  or  which  we  find 
clothing  the  sloping  sides  of  our  hedge-banks, 
where  it  frequently  forms  a dense  mass  of  under- 
growth among  the  roots  of  the  hedges  them- 
selves, the  most  remarkable  species  native  of 
Great  Britain  are  the  Oak  Fern  (P.  Dryopteris), 
the  Beech  Fern  (P.  Phegopteris)  and  the  Lime- 
stone Polypody  (P.  calcareum  or  Robertianum), 
all  well  known  to  Fern  lovers.  But  even  these 
species,  although  indigenous  to  this  country, 
are  of  a v'ery  cosmopolitan  character,  the  range 
of  their  habitat  extending  to  North  America  and 
Japan.  There  are  a few  species  native  of  i 
Australia  and  a few  native  of  Japan,  while  a 
certain  number  of  very  distinct  species  are 
found  throughout  India,  and  a few  others  are 
native  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 


and  Canada.  It  is  in  Central  and  South 
America,  however,  that  Polypodiums  are  most 
abundant,  and  also  most  varied  in  form 
and  in  the  texture  of  their  fronds.  With 
few  exceptions  Polypodiums  are  provided  with 
rhizomes  or  decumbent  stems  from  which  their 
fronds  are  produced.  In  some  species  the  fronds 
have  their  stalk  adhering  to  and  continuous 
with  the  rhizome,  and  are  of  an  evergreen 
nature ; but  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
Polypodiums  have  their  frond-stalks  articulated 
to  the  rhizomes  and  are  either  wholly  deciduous, 
like  our  own  Oak  and  Beech  Ferns,  or  partly 
so,  like  our  common  Polypody,  the  beautifully 
purple-veined  P.  appendiculatum  and  the 
deservedly  popular  P.  aureumand  P.  nigrescens 
(see  illustration).  Polypodium  nigrescens,  native 
of  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  the  Malay  Islands,  is  also 
found  in  several  localities  in  Southern  India. 
It  is  a strong-growing  species  of  very  distinct 
appearance,  interesting  through  the  very  con- 
spicuous and  ornamental  nature  of  its  spore 
masses,  which,  being  sunk  in  a deep  cavity,  are 
prominent  on  the  upper  surface,  a character 
which  is  shared  by  sev'eral  other  species  of 
robust  growth,  principally  P.  subauriculatum 
and  P.  verrucosum.  All  these  and  other 
kindred  species  thrive  in  a minimum  tempera- 
ture of  .55  degs.  in  winter,  and  in  a lofty  struc- 
ture, where  room  can  be  afi'orded,  nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  a hanging-basket  of 
P.  sub-auriculatum.  Among  the  strong-grow- 


ing kinds  of  either  erect  or  semi-drooping  habit, 
which  show  themselves  to  greater  advantage  by 
being  planted  out  in  the  rockery,  I may  mention 
the  glaucous  P.  aureum  and  its  variety  sporado- 
carpum. 

A small  number  of  Polypodiums,  such  as  our 
Oak  and  Beech  Ferns,  are  provided  with 
rhizomes  of  a slender  nature,  which  delight  in 
running  underground  in  partly-decayed  vege- 
table matter,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
rhizomes  of  either  a fleshy  or  of  a woody 
nature  prefer  being  kept  above  or  close  to  the 
ground,  to  which  they  have  the  faculty  of 
adhering  very  firmly.  ‘ The  Polj'podiums  best 
adapted  for 

Pot  culture  are  those  in  which  the  fronds 
are  produced  from  a central  crown,  although 
those  provided  with  underground  rhizomes  may 
be  managed  equally  well  in  pots  or  planted,  ac- 
cording to  their  native  habitats,  either  in  stove, 
cool  rockery,  or  outdoor  fernery.  The  soil 
which  suits  these  best  is  a compost  of  one  part 
leaf-mould  or  fibrous  peat,  two  parts  fibrous 
loam,  and  one  part  silver  sand.  For  those 
species  which  are  provided  with  rhizomes  of  a 
i more  or  less  woody  nature,  which  keep  near,  or 
even  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  a material  of  a 
different  nature  is  required,  and  they  have  been 
observed  to  grow  more  luxuriantly  in  a mixture 
in  which  good  fibrous  peat  or  half-decayed  leaf- 


mould  predominates,  and  with  a small  portion 
of  fibrous  loam.  In  their  case  no  silver  sand  is 
required.  The  propagation  of  the  species  pro- 
vided with  rhizomes  may  take  place  almost  at 
any  time  of  the  year  by  division,  while  the 
others  are  most  rapidly  increased  by  means  of 
spores,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  germinate 
freely  when  sown  in  heat  and  soon  after  they 
are  ripe.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  plants 
raised  from  seed  are  usually  of  better  shape 
than  those  of  the  same  species  produced  by 
division  of  the  rhizomes.  A Fern  Lover. 


AUIANTUM  FARLEYENSE. 

This  is  a noble  Fern,  and,  no  doubt,  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  whole  family.  It  appears  to  be 
more  popular  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  few 
years.  I recently  saw  several  long  houses  filled 
with  this  species  grown  for  market.  Providing 
it  receives  proper  treatment,  this  plant  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  cultivate  successfully,  and 
when  well  grown  I know  of  no  other  kind  that 
is  more  stately  in  appearance,  combining  grace- 
fulness and  beauty.  Its  principal  requirements 
are  heat,  moisture,  and  good  drainage ; the 
latter  should  be  particularly  attended  to,  for 
when  once  this  species  gets  into  a bad  condition 
it  is  most  difficult  to  restore  again  to  health. 
For  potting  material  use  a nice  mixture  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  turfy  loam  in  about  equal  parts, 
the  fine  soil  being  partly  shaken  out.  To  this 


add  a few  nodules  of  charcoal  and  a little 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  also  a fair  proportion 
of  sharp  silver  sand.  Watering  is  possibly  one 
of  the  chief  points,  and  must  be  attended  to 
with  care,  for  the  roots  do  not  enjoy  being 
either  too  wet  or  too  dry,  and  this  Fern 
dislikes  being  sprinkled  with  the  syringe.  As 
the  pinnae  are  very  large  and  densely  set,  the 
fronds  are,  consequently,  heavy,  and  should  be 
supported  with  a slender  twig  to  prevent  them 
breaking.  J.  Jarvis. 


THE  GOLDEN  MAIDEN-HAIR  FERN. 

Adiantum  Williamsi  is  an  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful and  distinct  kind,  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  Fern  lovers.  It  is  a robust-growing 
plant,  producing  long,  graceful  fronds  from 
1 foot  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  which  have  on 
the  under  sides  a yellow  farinose  powder,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  popular  Gymnogrammas, 
and  from  this  it  is  usually  called  the  Golden 
Adiantum.  It  is  by  no  means  a new  plant, 
having  been  introduced  from  the  Peruvian  moun- 
tains several  years  ago  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
of  Holloway,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  at  consider- 
able elevation,  and  consequently  under  cultiva- 
tion will  succeed  best  with  cool  treatment. 
Although  this  is  not  the  only  member  in  the 
genus  which  has  this  character,  it  is  neverthe- 
less more  pronounced  in  this  species.  Another 
kind  well  worth  growing  is  A.  sulphureum.  It 
is  a native  of  Chili,  and  much  more  slender  in 
growth  than  the  preceding,  the  fronds  not 
attaining  more  than  6 inches  to  10  inches  in 
length,  and  also  furnished  with  the  golden 
powder  on  the  under  sides.  This  last-mentioned 
is  a charming  little  plant,  very  suitable  for  a 
Wardian  case.  J.  Jarvis. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE  VARIETIES. 

The  display  of  single  Chrysanthemums  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  much  admired.  The  many  useful 
varieties  at  present  cultivated  and  recognised  by 
most  of  the  leading  Chrysanthemum  growers 
include  some  of  the  most  charming  flowers  for 
decoration.  Colour,  a most  important  considera- 
tion in  all  flowers,  may  be  had  in  many  shades  in 
the  single  Chrysanthemum  section.  Whatever 
may  be  the  purpose  for  which  the  plants  are 
cultivated,  whether  it  be  for  greenhouse  and 
conservatory,  or  for  arrangement  in  epergnes, 
vases,  and  similar  receptacles,  the  single  Chrys- 
anthemum is  equally  well  adapted.  With  little 
trouble  large  bushes  may  be  had  in  pots 
by  resorting  to  the  practice  of  “pinching” 
or  “cutting  back.”  In  this  way  hundreds 
of  blooms  may  be  obtained,  and  the  house 
and  conservatory  beautified  by  a careful 
selection  of  the  best  kinds.  Many  of  the  most 
useful  varieties  are  rather  late,  and  if  wanted 
early  in  November  the  pinching  operation 
already  alluded  to  must  be  generally  practised. 

The  seleetion  given  below  comprises  varieties 
in  almost  every  shade  of  colour,  giving  readers  of 
Gardening  particulars  for  forming  a complete 
collection.  Those  readers  who  delight  in  two 
or  three  colours  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
a selection  of  those  kinds  adapted  to  their  taste. 
The  list  cannot  be  headed  with  a better  variety 
than  Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds,  with  its  large, 
rich  yellow  flowers.  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  of  its  colour,  which  is 
cerise-pink,  and  a very  charming  shade  of 
colouring  too.  Lady  Churchill  is  a very  useful 
terra-cotta  variety,  shaded  yellow,  rather 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  one  of  the  mid-season  kinds. 
Freedom,  very  free  - flowering,  colour  pale 
yellow,  rather  small  flowers,  fragrant.  Miss 
Covill,  colour  deep  chestnut-red,  useful  for 
blending  with  the  yellow  kinds  ; fine  dwarf 
habit  and  free-flowering.  Mary  Anderson 
is  probably  more  largely  grown  than  any  other 
single-flowered  variety.  Its  chaste  flowers, 
perfect  in  form,  of  a lovely  white,  suffused  with 
rose,  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
for  table  decoration.  The  blooms  are  not  large, 
but  of  sufficient  size  to  make  them  useful  and 
very  effective.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and 
flowers  may  be  had  in  mid-season.  Another 
kind  somewhat  similar  to  the  last-named  is 
Florence,  white,  shaded  rose  colour.  This  is  a 
useful  variety  for  exhibition,  and  was  well 
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shown  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  Exhibition  in 
November.  Yellow  Jane  is  a good  standard 
variety,  large  flower,  with  long,  twisted  florets, 
habit  rather  dwarf.  Miss  M.  Wilde  is  anotlier 
very  pleasing  variety,  colour,  deep  rosy- cerise, 
useful  for  cutting  or  for  exhibition.  Rudbeckia 
is  one  of  somewhat  recent  introduction.  The 
colour  is  similar  to  that  of  Rudbeckia  purpurea, 
which  probably  accounts  for  its  name.  This  is 
a very  striking  flower. 

D.  Windsor  is  a very  large  flower,  colour, 
chestnut-red  ; a good  exhibition  variety,  and 
has  been  certificated.  Guernsey  Sunset  has  large 
rich  yellow  blossoms,  beautifully  shaded  with 
carmine  ; a unique  flower,  very  attractive  and 
useful.  Miss  Rose  is  a medium  sized  flower, 
the  plant  of  rather  dwarf  habit,  colour, 
white,  beautifully  suffused  with  rose.  A 
very  charming  little  flower  is  that  named 
Eugene  Aram,  orange-crimson  and  yellow, 
making  a pleasing  contrast  to  many  of  those 
of  distinct  colour.  Nelly  is  a bright  lilac-pink, 
with  a fine  orange  disc  ; habit  medium.  Use- 
ful for  greenhouse  decoration.  Souvenir  de 
Londres  will  be  found  useful  for  any  purpose. 
The  colour  is  crimson-red,  with  a yellow  zcne. 
Nymphea  is  one  of  the  few  that  is  sweetly- 
scented,  its  delicate  perfume  alone  making  it 
much  sought  after.  It  is  of  the  purest  white, 
and  its  chaste  form  renders  it  especially  suitable 
for  cut-flowers. 

The  above  selection  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  most  readers.  Most  of  the 
varieties  have  been  in  cultivation  some  little 
time.  Doubtless  other  readers  can  supplement 
this  list.  D.  B C'K.tNE,  High'jate. 


Chrysanthemums  in  bunches.— It 

seems  likely  that  the  aspect  of  exhibitions  will 
be  greatly  changed  in  the  future.  At  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  at  the  Aquarium  several  miscellaneous 
collections  consisted  of  bold  bunches  of  flowers, 
set  off,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jones,  by  the 
bronzy-green  leafage  of  the  Mahonia.  There 
seems  not  the  slightest  reason  why  such  a 
system  should  not  be  followed  in  a great 
measure  in  the  competitive  classes  and  relieve 
the  monotony  of  long  rows  of  blooms,  at  present 
so  crowded  together  as  to  prevent  the  individual 
flowers  being  seen.  AVe  noticed  that  some  of 
the  smaller  blooms  W’ere  almost  hidden  by  the 
recent  monster  kinds. 

Chrysanthemum  Elsie.— This  variety 
is  one  of  the  few  free-flowering  reflexed  kinds. 
The  colour  is  a very  light  straw-yellow,  and  for 
decoration  is  useful.  If  grown  in  the  orthodox 
manner,  as  prescribed  for  most  exhibition  blooms, 
the  result  is  disappointing ; but  allowed  to 
produce  its  flowers  without  any,  or  very  little, 
disbudding,  the  mass  of  charming  little  flowers 
is  remarkable.  This  kind  can  be  safely  recom- 
mended for  those  having  a demand  for  a quantity 
of  cut  flowers. — D.  B.  Crane. 

A new  single  Chrysanthemum.— I 
enclose  flowers  of  asiugle  Chrysanthemum  I have 
raised  from  seed,  and  wish  your  opinion  upon  it. 
Are  there  any  white  single  Chrysanthemums  to 
excel  it  in  beauty  ? It  is  a dwarf  grower,  3 feet 
high,  and  has  good  foliage. — Jas.  T.  Bache. 

A very  handsome  and  distinct  kind,  the 
flowers  large  but  not  coarse  ; white,  touched 
with  pink.  There  are  certainly  more  beautiful 
kinds — as  Snowflake  or  Jane,  which  is  an 
exquisite  flower — but  that  does  not  signify  that 
there  is  not  room  for  a new  form. 

Chrysanthemum  Robert  Owen.— 

Will  anyone  tell  me  how  to  treat  Chrysanthe- 
mum Mnie.  Robert  Owen  ? I find  it  very  sub- 
ject to  all  insect  pests  and  mildew  as  well, 
when  housed.  When  should  cuttings  be  taken, 
and  on  what  system  should  plants  be  grown 
afterwards?  Any  hints  will  greatly  oblige.— 
Inquirer. 

This  Anemone-flowered  variety,  which 
belongs  to  the  section  of  old  or  show  Anemones, 
is  quite  one  of  the  best.  I was  not  aware  that  it 
was  specially  subject  to  mildew  or  other  insect 
pests.  Amongst  amateurs  particularly,  para- 
sites and  insect  pests  are  allowed  to  obtain  a 
much  too  firm  hold  upon  the  plants  before  the 
necessary  remedies  are  applied — as  for  instance, 
flowers  of  sulphur  scattered  upon  the  leaves 
directly  the  first  signs  of  mildew  are  apparent, 
and  Tobacco-powder  dusted  over  the  shoots 


infested  with  aphides.  Any  time  during 
December  cuttings  may  be  inserted  singly  in 
small  pots  in  sandy  soil.  Allow  them  to  grow 
with  one  stem  until  the  first  natural  break  is 
made  in  April  or  May,  as  the  case  may  be.  Select 
then  three  of  the  strongest  shoots,  removing  all 
others,  training  these  upright.  In  time  a bud 
will  form  at  the  point  of  each  shoot.  All  other 
buds  and  shoots  must  be  removed  as  fast  as  they 
appear  so  as  to  concentrate  the  whole  energy  of 
the  plant  into  the  three  selected  flower-buds". 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Gate.— 

This  variety  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  of  a somewhat  similar  name — viz.. 
Golden  Wedding.  Its  grand  proportions  and 
capital  habit  are  all  that  one  could  desire. 
In  Nov-ember,  1893,  a first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  this  variety  by  the  National  Chrys- 
anthemum Society,  and  those  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  the  blooms  then  staged  pro- 
phesied for  it  a good  career.  The  splendid  ex- 
ample staged  by  Mr.  Mease  at  the  recent 
December  show  of  the  N.C.S.  proved  what  a 
meritorious  kind  this  is.  The  colour  is  a 
tawny-yellow,  the  florets,  fine  long  ones,  rather 
broad,  and  the  bloom  of  \-ery  large  size.  Being 
rather  late,  the  crown-bud  should  be  secured 
somewhat  early. — D.  B.  Crane. 

Chrysanthemum  sport.— I have  this 
year  had  an  incurv-ed  sport  on  Mons.  Wm. 
Holmes,  and  of  rather  an  hirsute  appearance. 
Is  it  a novelty  ? — J.  B. 

M.  W.  Holmes  is  an  excellent  variety  to 
cultivate  for  giving  a quantity  of  cut  blooms 
early  in  the  autumn.  An  incurved  sport  from 
this  would  be  of  little  value,  as  any  variety 
belonging  to  the  incurved  section  is  not  appre- 
ciated nearly  so  much  as  the  Japanese  kinds  for 
decoration,  on  account  of  their  stiff,  formal 
appearance.  Although  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  an  incurved  bloom  should  come  from  a 
truly  reflexed  type  of  flower  it  is  not  an  isolated 
case,  as  Mrs.  Forsythe,  a well-known  reflexed 
variety,  gave  an  incurved  some  years  since, 
named  JohnBradner.  Another  peculiar  instance 
of  sporting  occurred  when  George  Glenny,  in- 
curved, gave  a true  reflexed  variety,  Mrs. 
Horril,  one  of  the  best  for  decoration.  Hirsute 
appendage  upon  an  incurved  bloom  is  not  alto- 
gether without  precedent.  Blooms  of  Reful- 
gence and  Mrs.  Norman  Davis  are  v-ery  often 
accompanied  with  hairs  upon  the  petals. — E.  M. 

Single  Chrysanthemums. —In  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  varieties  of  this  interesting 
section  given  by  “ Byfleet,”  page  525,  of  Gar- 
dening, I would  supplement  the  following, 
which  are  much  more  modern,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  much  better : — Purity  (pure 
white  florets,  which  curl  inward  at  the  tips,  giv- 
ing it  a peculiar  yet  graceful  appearance  ; green 
eye  or  centre),  Ethel  Suter  (soft  yellow,  charm- 
ing golden-yellow),  Jlrs.  D.  B.  Crane  (cerise- 
pink,  a charming  colour).  Miss  A.  H.  Bates 
(pure  white,  broad  flat  florets,  elegant,  yellow', 
suffused  with  orange-red),  D.  VVindsor  (chestnut- 
red),  Oceana  (peach-blush).  Miss  M.  AVilde(deep 
rose-cerise),  Mozart  (rose-brown,  shaded  yellow), 
Milly  Agate  (blush),  Bessie  Conway  (white, 
striped  pink),  America  (blush-white,  florets 
twisted),  Florence  (vvhite,  shaded  rose),  Guern- 
sey Sunset  (rich  deep  yellow,  shaded  with  a 
tinge  of  carmine),  Jessie  Chignel  (crimson), 
Alice  (creamy-white,  yellow  disc),  Rev'.  W.  E. 
Remfrey  (deep  crimson).  Souvenir  de  Londres 
(crimson-red),  Mrs.  Le  Moult  (amaranth-crim- 
son), Figaro  (rosy-magenta,  white  and  yellow 
at  the  base  of  the  florets),  Effie  (deep-crimson), 
and  Mrs.  Langtry.  This  latter  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  v'arieties  grown.  The  small 
pink  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion, 
and  are  especially  fragrant. — E.  Molyneux. 

Dwarf-growing  Chrysanthemums. 

— I write  with  reference  to  an  interesting  para- 
graph under  the  above  heading  in  your  issue  of 
December  1st,  by  Mr.  Molyneux.  May  I inquire 
of  him  if  (1)  exhibition  blooms  of  Viviand  Morel 
can  be  grown  on  plants  only  3 feet  6 inches 
high  ? (2  ) How  Charles  Davis  may  be  made  to 

furnish  exhibition  blooms  on  plants  2 feet  high  in 
6-inch  pots  ? (3. ) What  varieties  yielding  fine 

blooms  grow  “ but  a yard  high?” — ^Grower  in 
Devonshire. 

By  inserting  cuttings  of  Viviand  Morel 
the  last  week  in  May  or  early  in  June  in  single 
small  pots,  growing  the  plants  on  sturdily, 
allowing  them  plenty  of  room  for  leaf  develop- 


ment, and  “taking ’’the  first  bud  that  shows, 
handsome  blooms  can  be  obtained.  Pots  8 inches 
in  diameter,  or  those  an  inch  less,  will  suffice  for 
plants  of  this  description.  Charles  Davis 
inserted  a month  later  will  give  very  fine  blooms 
from  plants  but  2 feet  6 inches  high,  but  under 
no  consideration  must  the  plants  be  allowed  to 
be  drawn  up  weakly  by  overcrowding.  Under 
ordinary  treatment,  inserting  the  cuttings  any 
time  in  Dscember,  the  following  varieties  will 
give  fine  blooms,  and  under  careful  treatment 
will  not  grow  more  than  a yard  high  : Comte 

F.  Lurani,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  G.  W. 
Childs,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  B.  D.  Adams, 
Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogg,  Mons. 
Bernard,  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler,  Golden  Gate,  Louise, 
Avalanche,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Edwin  Beckett,  and 
Mrs.  E.  Beckett. — E.  Molyneux. 

Chrysanthemum  Desdemona  — Now 

that  so  many  really  good  Japanese  flowers  are 
coming  to  the  front,  and  a careful  selection  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  best,  the  above  variety 
may  be  safely  included  in  the  list  of  those  anxious 
to  secure  some  of  the  best  of  the  recent  acquisi- 
tions. Though  comparatively  unknown,  ama- 
teurs would  do  well  to  grow  a few  plants.  The 
flower  is  very  large,  refined,  and  the  colour 
lovely  rosy-mauve,  the  centre  being  rather  paler. 
Being  a variety  of  easy  culture  it  is  specially 
suited  to  amateurs. — D.  B.  Crane. 

Chrysanthemum  Marie  Therese 
Bergman. — This  is  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  the  individual  blooms 
being  about  the  size  of  those  of  Mary  Anderson, 
but  not  so  regular  in  outline.  The  flowers, 
however,  are  borne  in  greater  profusion  than  in 
that  excellent  and  popular  variety,  and  the 
habit  of  growth  of  both  is  about  the  same.  This 
is  the  type  of  single  Chrysanthemum  that  should 
be  encourag'^d. — A.  Y. 


Grub  infested  ground.  — I have  a piece 
of  ground  much  infested  with  insects.  They 
eat  the  roots  of  Carrots,  Cauliflower,  and  other 
vegetables  so  much  so  that  no  return  can  be  got. 
I have  trenched  the  ground  2 feet  deep  and 
wish  to  fork  in  lime  after  the  new  year.  Would 
three  tons  of  fresh  lime  be  sufficient  fora  piece 
of  ground  28  yards  long  by  18  broad  and  two 
borders  20  yards  long  by  3^  broad?  Would  a 
border  facing  east  or  west  be  best  for  growing 
Onions,  Leeks,  Celery,  &c.,  for  show  in  Sep- 
tember, or  would  the  open  be  best  ? I may  add 
that  the  bottom  spit  is  much  redder  than  the 
top. — Young  Gardener. 

Your  ground  is  in  a bad  state  and  you  do 
not  say  what  kind  of  soil,  if  heavy  or  light.  Of 
course,  by  trenching  you  have  placed  the  grubs 
at  the  bottom.  These  will  be  active  when  your 
fresh  crops  go  down  into  the  soil.  It  would 
have  been  preferable  to  have  incorporated  the 
lime  with  the  soil  when  trenching.  Again,  jmur 
quantities  are  excessive.  Just  for  the  surface  it 
would  have  done  better  at  digging  in.  Why 
not  spread  a liberal  quantity  of  fine  gaslime  on 
the  surface  at  this  date  and  fork  in  deeply  in 
February  or  earlier  ? This  will  destroy  the 
grubs,  and  good  may  be  done  by  frequently  stir- 
ring the  surface,  allowing  the  birds  to  cleanse 
the  soil.  The  bottom  spit  being  redder  than  the 
upper  does  not  indicate  that  it  is  better — fre- 
quently the  reverse,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  it 
down,  merely  loosening  it  up  at  trenching.  In 
future  do  the  work  at  one  time — this  will  get 
the  soil  into  better  condition  for  the  crops — 
adding  the  manures  required.  Select  an  open 
border  for  the  crops  named,  give  ample  space, 
and  sow  the  Onions  thinly  at  once  in  boxes  in 
frames.  Transplant  in  March  into  the  open 
in  rich  soil.  Sow  Celery  early  in  Februarj'  in 
heat,  and  prick  off  when  ready.  Plant  early 
and  ti’eat  Leeks  similarly  to  the  Onions,  if  re- 
quired for  show  in  September. — W.  S. 

Oranges  in  small  pots.— Oranges  are 
very  bright  when  grown  in  small  pots  and  used 
for  decorations  of  various  kinds.  The  only  fault 
is  that  from  our  experience  the  leaves  quickly 
fall  off,  but  this  may  be  obviated  to  a great 
extent  by  keeping  the  plants  in  a warm  green- 
house, if  possible,  the  dry  air  and  dust  of 
dwelling-rooms  quickly  spoiling  healthy  speci- 
mens. One  sees  them  at  the  present  time 
hawked  in  the  streets  or  sold  in  shops.  If  kept 
in  the  greenhouse  until  wanted  they  will  remain 
in  beauty  over  a long  season. 
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THB  KITOHBN  QARDHN. 

THE  BEST  KINDS  OF  ONIONS. 

Ok  late  years  several  types  of  this  vegetable 
have  been  raised,  and  although  we  have  a great 
addition  as  regards  size,  the  latter  point  is  not 


Bright  Red  August  Onion  (}  natural  size). 

always  an  advantage.  Keeping  quality  is  an 
important  point ; and  it  is  useless  to  grow  huge 
soft  bulbs  that  do  not  keep.  1 here  is  great 
difference  as  regards  culture  of  these  roots,  and 
in  many  gardens — specially  these  of  the  amateur 
— it  is  not  so  much  a question  of 
mere  size,  but  of  good  keeping 
qualities.  There  are  few  vege- 
tables that  give  a better  return 
than  those  illustrated,  as  they  are 
easily  grown,  and  not  so  much 
subject  to  disease  as  some  of  the 
newer  kinds  and  those  spring- 
sown.  Those  illustrated  are  mostly 
known  as  good  autumn  varieties, 
and  the  seed  may  also  be  sown  in 
the  early  spring.  There  is  no 
need  whatever  to  restriet  any 
variety  to  autumn  sowing,  but  the 
last  named  season  possesses  ad- 
vantages over  spring  sowing,  as 
many  fail  to  get  good  crops  when 
spring  sown.  They  are  much 
troubled  with  fly  or  grub,  and  not 
only  in  small  but  large  gardens 
also  there  are  great  losses  from 
disease.  This  rarely  occurs  with 
Onions  sown  in  August,  as  the 
plants  commence  to  grow  just  at 
the  time  the  spring-sowing  takes 
place.  For  instance,  the  plants 
make  a certain  growth  by  the  late 
autumn,  but  this,  to  some  extent, 
ceases  when  winter  frosts  occur  ; 
but  new  growth  is  active  early  in 
spring,  when  a good  start  is  re- 
quired. The  plants  when  supplied 
with  food,  such  as  liquid-manures, 
soot,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  grow  so  freely  that  a 
heavy  crop  results.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with 
spring-sown,  as  growth  is  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  disease.  Of  course  there  are  disadvan- 
tages with  autumn-sown  Onions.  They  do  not 
keep  so  long,  so  that  in  gardens  of  any  size  it  is 
well  to  rely  upon  both  autumn  and  spring 


Dutch  Bloortrcd  Onion  (t  natural  size). 

sowings  for  a long  supply,  and  not  only  does  the 
latter  plan  give  plenty  of  bulbs,  but  abundance 
of  small  or  green  Onions,  which  are  useful  as 
salad,  and  are  wholesome  as  food.  To  get  a 
heavy  return  the  crop  well  repays  good  culture. 


plenty  of  manure  being  worked  in  the  land  some 
time  in  advance  of  sowing.  Deep  cultivation, 
firm  land  for  the  seed,  and  thin  sowings  are 
necessary.  Crowding  means  failure  often, 
attacks  of  mildew  in  wet  seasons,  and  bad 
keeping  bulbs.  To  keep  Onions  as  long  as 
possible  sound  bulbs  are  necessary — that  is,  bulbs 
that  have  had  full  light  and  sun  to  mature 
growths.  Change  of  soil  is  equally  important, 
and  few  crops  require  more  attention  in  their 
early  stages  by  being  kept  clean  and  supplies 
of  food  given,  either  in  a liquid  or  as  surface 
dressings  in  wet  weather. 

For  August  sowing  one  of  the  best  is  the 
White  or  Brown  Spanish  (see  illustration).  This 
is  often  grown  under  other  name.s,  and  is  of 
excellent  quality,  being  one  of  the  best  for  using 
as  a vegetable,  as  it  is  milder  in  flavour  than 
some  kinds.  Bright  Red  August  is  similar  in 
quality,  but  with  me  smaller.  The  Dutch  Blood- 
red  is  a well-known  variety,  and  has  received 
many  names,  being  often  known  as  St.  Thomas, 
French  Red,  and  others  ; a medium-sized  bulb, 
rather  flat,  and  of  a dull  red  outside,  the  skin 
being  of  a brighter  red  underneath.  It  is  a good 
keeper,  and  useful  for  spring  sowing.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  flavoured  kinds  grown,  but  a 
splendid  keeper,  and  when  specially  grown  gets  a 
large  size.  Giant  Rocca  is  one  of  the  Tripoli 
section.  These  are  not  noted  for  their  long 
keeping  qualities,  hut  are  excelle-nt  for  autumn 
sowing.  This  kind  is  one  of  the  best,  a large, 
hardy  variety,  globular  in  shape,  with  a bright 
brown  skin  and  of  delicate  flavour.  It  keeps 


until  the  young  plants  are  above  ground,  when 
the  litter  is  raked  off  into  the  alleys  in  mild 
weather,  but  shaken  ever  the  beds  again  at  the 


A aisn  01  iirown  Spanish  Onion. 

well  into  the  autumn,  and  is  often  much  grown 
for  table  and  exhibition.  To  get  the  best  results 
from  the  above  it  is  welt  to  transplant  early  and 
feed  freely  during  growth.  W.  S. 


EARLY  RADISHES. 

At  no  period  cjf  the  year  are  Radishes  so  much 
prized  as  during  the  spring,  and  growers  for 
market  use  every  effort  to  get  crops  as  early  as 
possible.  Anyone  having  frames  vacant  at  this 
date  cannot  do  better  than  to  put  enejugh  fer- 
menting manure  into  them  to  raise  a gentle 
bottom- heat,  and  on  this  place  about  G inches  of 
light,  rich  soil,  and  sow  Wood’s  Early  Frame,  or 
French  Breakfast  Radish  seed  in  drills  abcjut 
6 inches  apart,  but  not  very  thick  in  the  drills. 
If  crowded  they  are  much  longer  in  getting 
to  saleable  size,  and  the  frames  will  need  to  be 
cleared  quickly  for  other  crops. 

In  the  open  air  Radishes  are  sown  in  quantity 
at  this  time  of  year,  the  soil  being  well  worked 
with  a fork  or  spade  to  get  it  in  friable  condition, 
when  beds  about  4 feet  wide,  with  alleys  between, 
are  marked  out,  and  the  seed  sown  broadcast 
thinly  over  them  and  raked  in.  .Scarlet  Globe 
is  an  excellent  sort,  and  Rosy  Gem  is  a real  acqui- 
sition to  newer  sorts,  but  Wood’s  Early  Frame  is 
still  much  grown.  The  beds  are  covered  with 
litter,  which  keeps  frost  as  well  as  birds  at  bay 


Giant  Rocca  Onion  (i  natural  size). 

first  indication  of  frost.  As  soon  as  the  for- 
wardest  are  fit  for  market  they  are  pulled  out, 
thereby  giving  space  for  the  rest 
to  develop,  and  tied  in  bunches 
and  sold,  and  few  crops  repay  the 
care  of  the  cultivator  better. 

J.  G.,  OoKport. 

Best  Celeries. —Will  you 
kindly  give  me  the  name  of  the 
best  Celery  {red  and  white)  suit- 
able for  exhibition,  also  proper 
time  for  sowing  seed,  and  howto 
grow  the  largest  sticks?  — ,!.  R. 

***  There  are  many  good  Cele- 
ries, but  for  early  use  none  are 
better  than  Veitch’s  Early  Rose 
and  Superb  White,  very  free  varie- 
ties for  early  autumn  use.  For 
mid-season  Major  Clarke’s  Fine 
Solid  Red  is  one  of  the  best  and 
largest  varieties  in  commerce,  and 
grand  for  exhibition.  For  late  use 
or  exhibiting  .Standard  Bearer  is  a 
splendid  variety.  This  is  good 
well  into  the  spring,  very  hardy, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  As  to 
sowing,  much  depends  upon  the 
time  required  for  use.  If  for  early 
use  sow  in  heat  in  Februai}',  and 
prick  the  seedlings  cut  into 
boxes  or  frames,  the  latter  being 
the  better  plan,  and  plant  out 
early  in  June.  For  miel-sea- 
son  use — flat  is,  October  till  Christmas — sow 
in  March  in  heat,  prick  out  thinly  into  cool 
frames,  and  plant  with  a good  ball  when  readj'. 
For  later  use  sow  in  open,  or  in  a cold  frame, 
and  plant  out  in  rows  in  rich  soil  when  in  the 
rough  leaf,  finally  transplanting  into  rows  in 
July  and  August.  Always  get  a good  ball,  and 
do  not  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  at  any  time  for 
want  of  moisture.  As  regards  getting  large  sticks 
for  exhibition  there  neeel  be  a certain  amount  of 
attention  to  culture,  such  as  plenty  of  space 
between  the  rows  and  the  plants  in  the  row  to 
allow  of  ample  soil  in  moulding  up.  Plant  in 
single  rows,  use  from  4 inches  to  0 inches  of 
manure  in  the  trench,  and  dig  this  in  in  the  row 
at  bottom.  Give  ample  rupplies  of  water, 
liquid  manure,  and  siudilike  during  growth. 
Give  soil  at  moulding  up  in  small  quantities,  and 
always  place  it  firmly  round  the  plants  with  the 
hands.  Never  mould  up  when  the  hearts  are 
wet,  and  do  not  give  such  aids  as  soot,  fish- 
manure,  or  liquid  freely  when  growing.  Many 
use  collars  or  papers  to  prevent  the  soil  getting 
to  the  heart  of  plants ; but  by  attention  to 
details,  as  described,  these  are  not  necessary. 
Never  let  the  seedlings  become  drawn  at  the 
start.  Sow  thinly,  and  when  the  seedlings  are 
above  the  soil,  place  them  near  the  glass. — W.  .S. 

Protecting  Globe  Artichokes  - It  is 
now  high  time  the  stools  of  this  somewhat 
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tender  vegetable  were  mulched  as  a protection 
against  severe  frosts.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years  rows  of  these  have  perished  either 
through  being  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or 
from  being  surrounded  by  half-rotten  manure. 
1 think  of  these  two  evils  the  latter  is  the  worst, 
as  the  material  holds  the  moisture  and  is  after- 
wards frozen  into  a solid  mass,  frequently  de- 
stroying the  roots  altogether,  or  weakening  the 
plants  beyond  recovery.  The  best  way  is  to 
surround  the  stools  with  a good  quantity  of 
stable-litter,  working  it  well  in  amongst  the 
crowns  with  the  hand.  This,  while  excluding 
frost,  allows  all  superfluous  moisture  to  pass 
away.  here  it  is  found  necessary  to  renew 
the  stock,  obtain  offsets  from  a good  strain,  as 
seedlings  are  generally  worthless,  producing 
small  and,  in  many  cases,  useless  heads.  Of 
the  green  and  purple-headed  varieties,  perhaps 
the  former  is  the  more  popular. — J.  C. 


favour,  increases  rapidly  if  the  surroundings  are 
fairly  congenial.  It  will  flourish  in  any  soil, 
except  perhaps  a very  clayey  one  in  a low-lying 
situation.  Once  well  established,  and  kept  free 
from  gross-growing  things,  it  will  take  care  of 
itself,  and  will  be  a joy  for  ever.  Of  how’  many 
garden  flowers  can  so  much  be  said  ? In  some 
places  in  England  the  Apennine  Anemone  has 
been  naturalised,  and  now  in  spring  forms  a 
delightful  feature.  Those  who  do  nob  grow  it 
should  at  once  add  it  to  their  collection  of  hardy 
flowers. — Byfleet. 


OUTDOOR  PliANIS. 

THE  BLUE  CROMWELL  (LITHOSPER- 
MUM  PROSIRATUiM). 

Cascal  visitors  to  the  garden  are  generally 
puzzled  with  Lithospermum  prostratum.  At  a 
distance,  its  round  compact  mass  of  blue  sug- 
gests to  them  that  it  must  be  a Lobelia  ; viewed 
more  closelj’,  they  hesitate,  and  ask  whether  it 
can  be  a Gentian.  Few  seem  to  know  it,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  rock  plants, 
keeping  its  leaves  all  through  the  winter.  It 
is  • )vered  w’ith  flowers  in  April,  and  goes  on  all 
through  the  summer,  making  quite  a conspicu- 
ous bit  of  colour  from  a distance,  and 
there  is  hardly  ever  a time  when  it  has 
not  one  bloom.  January  1st  saw  two 
flowers  out,  and  to-day  (December  13th), 
finds  just  one. 

It  lias  a neat  w’ay  of  dropping  the 
whole  corolla  while  still  fresh,  and 
opening  the  next  bud  to  fill  up  the  gap, 
so  that  the  plant  never  has  any  faded 
flowers  on  or  looks  untidy.  Other 
Borage-worts  do  this  : Anchusa  italica 
makes  quite  a carnet  of  blue  ; but  the 
prostrate  growth  of  this  Litho.=permum 
hides  the  dropped  flowers  with  its  bush 
of  rough,  dark  leaves.  The  blue  colour 
is  such  as  only  a Gentian  can  vie  with, 
and,  in  spite  of  little  touches  of  car- 
mine about  the  throat,  does  not  turn 
to  purple,  but  is  real  blue.  The  plant 
grows  about  1 foot  high,  and  the  flowers 
look  one  in  the  fac“.  One  is  often 
advised  to  plant  it  in  damp  rich  soil  , 
the  specimen  here  figured  is  on  a dry,  kndy 
slope,  in  poor  ground,  near  a hedge.  It  is  in  the 
sun  almost  all  day  (after  10  o’clock),  and  durinv 
the  dry  summer  of  1393  the  state  of  other  rock° 
})lants  in  the  same  bed  W’as  pitiable.  No  water 
could  be  given,  and  the  bed  had  not  been  made 
strong  enough  to  begin  with.  The  Lithosper- 
mum flourished  just  as  usual,  however,  and  is 
now  4 feet  across.  Nothing  is  ever  done  to  it, 
except  to  pub  fresh  stones  round  as  it  spreads 
farther  out.  Rear  it  grows  Arenaria  montana, 
the  white  miss  contrasting  well  against  the 
blue,  though  lasting  a very  short  time  in  com- 
parison. 'Jhe  Alpine  Wallflower  (Cheiranthus 
alpinus)  is  planted  near,  for  its  pale,  lemon- 
yellow  contrasts  exquisitely  with  the  dark 
blue  ; but  it  finds  such  a place  too  dry  and  poor 
and  prefers  the  lower  part  of  the  garden.  We 
are  told  to  avoid  peat  for  this  Lithospermum, 
and  this  may  account  for  some  failures.  It 
certain'y  seems  to  settle  where  it  likes, 
(leclining  the  most  tempting  invitations  in  some 
gardens. 

Cuttings  strike  easily  in  the  open  air,  so  one 
ought  to  increase  it  without  much  trouble.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  given  any  seedlings 
w.iereas  Its  neighbour,  the  Arenaria,  is  the 
parent  of  a nice  family.  J.  E N 


HARDY  HEATHS. 

These  are  much  neglected,  and  for  no  apparent 
reason,  considering  their  easy  culture.  Although 
the  wild  Heaths  grow  in  peaty  soil  this  is  by  no 
means  essential.  They  will  thrive  admirably  in 
the  ordinary  soil  of  gardens,  excepting  those 
upon  the  chalk  or  limestone,  which  is  distasteful 
to  them.  Consequently,  there  are  hundreds  of 
gardens  in  which  these  Heaths  might  be  grown. 
Sometimes  a selection  of  plants  is  asked  for  that 
will  flower  the  whole  year  round.  We  have  it 
here  furnished  by  one  family  alone,  kind  suc- 
ceeding kind,  month  after  month,  in  the  most 
delightful  way.  These  Hardy  Heaths  are 
lovely  things  for  grouping  in  beds  and 
borders  upon  the  Grass,  associated  with  shrubs 
and  hardy  flowers.  There  is  really  no  month  of 
the  year  that  they  are  entirely  flowerless, 
whilst  from  February  to  the  end  of  November 
they  maintain  a gay  succession  of  bloom.  I 
take  them  in  their  order  of  blooming.  The 
two  earliest  kinds  are 

Erica  codoxodes  and  E.  carxea.  The  first 


Cua  Hkideks’  iLn-sraATio.x.s  : The  Blue  Cromwell  (Lithos- 
perimim  prostratum).  Enu-raved  for  C tKDE.viNG  Illus- 
trated from  a photograph  seat  by  iirs.  Newman,  Hazle- 
hurst,  Hasleniere. 


but 


The  Apennine  Anemone.  — This  is  one 

of  the  gems  of  an  important  family  of  hardy 
flowers.  There  are  few  things  more  delightful 
1 han  a mass  of  this  little  Windflower,  the  tender 
green,  elegantly-formed  foliage  thickly  studded 
with  the  sky-blue  flowers.  It  is  strange  that 
such  a charming  hardy  flower  as  this  should  be 
so  little  grotvn.  It  is  a plant  for  every  garden, 
for  although  of  small  proportion  it  is  vigorous' 
^■eiii  i.rkably  hardy,  and,  what  ts  so  much  in  its 


one  is,  perhaps,  a little  tender,  but  will  do  well 
in  many  gardens.  It  makes  a large  bush  a yard 
or  more  in  height,  has  green,  plumy  branches, 
and  commences  to  bloom  in  January.  It  is  most 
profuse  and  lovely  in  bloom,  the  buds  being 
deep  rosy-pink,  becoming  white  as  the  flowers 
expand.  It  lasts  long  in  bloom,  and  produces  a 
pretty  effect  as  the  warmer  days  come  on.  E. 
carnea  is  a low-growing,  tufted  kind,  as  hardy 
as  any  garden  plant,  creeping  over  the  ground 
in  dense,  cushioned  masses.  Already  its  buds 
are  visible,  and  with  the  new  year  they  begin 
to  colour,  first  of  the  palest  flesh  tint,  but 
gradually  getting  deeper  until  the  plant 
becomes  a perfect  sheet  of  brilliant  rose  colour, 
and  makes  a wonderful  display  for  six  weeks 
during  February  and  March.  Solitary  tufts  of 
this  kind  are  frequently  met  with,  but  it  is  a 
plant  to  have  in  quantity  in  a bold  mass,  or  a 
broad  edging  to  beds  and  borders  with  spring 
bulbs  associated  with  it.  Following  these 
comes 

The  Mediterraxean  Heath,  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  hardy  and  beautiful.  It  makes  a 
large  neat  bush,  a yard  in  height,  and  produces 
its  pretty  rosy  blossoms  with  great  freedom. 
Before  it  has  ceased  to  bloom  our  native  Heath 
(E.  cinerea)  begins,  and  of  this  there  are  select 
forms  for  garden  growth,  some  with  deeper 
coloured  flowers  than  those  of  the  wild  form, 
and  others  pure  white  in  colour.  The  Irish  or 
St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  (Menziesia  polifolia)  con- 
tinues for  a long  time  in  bloom.  The  type  has 
purplish-red  flowers,  and  then  there  is  the  white 
and  pale  pink  forms.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  the  Heath  family,  as  its  waxy  bells 
are  so  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Ericas.  Ot 
our  native  cross-leaved  Heath  (E.  tetralix), 
there  are  two  or  three  good  forms,  one  with 
.white  flowers  and  another  named  Mackiana,  with 


large  flowers  of  a deep  rose  colour.  For  the 
latter  part  of  summer  the 

Co.MMox  Heather  is  a host  in  itself,  so  nume- 
rous are  its  garden  forms.  The  tall  white 
Heather  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  things  ima- 
ginable, and  in  an  opposite  direction  the  variety 
called  Alporti  is  by  far  the  best,  being  large 
and  handsome,  with  very  deep  crimson  red 
flowers.  As  these  pass  away  another  noble 
native  but  uncommon  kind  bursts  into  bloom. 
This  is  E.  ciliata.  It  is  wild  in  Cornwall  and  a- 
few  other  places,  but  deserves  a place  where 
Heaths  will  grow.  It  has  a dwarf  spreading 
habit,  flowers  freely  and  for  a long  time,  the 
flowers  being  of  a deep  rosy-red  shade,  and 
much  larger  than  those  of  any  other  hardy 
Erica,  approaching  in  size  those  of  the  Men- 
ziesia. 

E.  STRICTA  flowers  with  the  preceding.  It 
makes  a large  upright  bush,  and  wreaths  its 
long  rigid  shoots  in  a profusion  of  rosy  blooms. 
Last,  but  far  from  least,  the  Cornish  Heath, 

E.  VAGAXs,  makes  a delightful  display  all 
through  the  autumn— in  fact,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  December  6,  it  has  not  ceased,  whilst 
the  spring  Heaths  first-mentioned  are  already 
prominent  in  bud.  The  Cornish  Heath  is  a 
graceful  thing,  spreading  about  or  sending  up 
long,  plumy  shoots  which  produce  countless 
myriads  of  rosy-pink  flowers. 

I might  extend  this  list  by  introducing  other 
varieties  of  the  species  here  mentioned,  but  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  especially  as 
very  few  have  paid  any  attention  to  those 
plants. 

NYMPH-TIA  MARLIACEA  CARNEA. 
This  charming  hardy  Water  Lily,  illustrated  in 
Gardenixg  for  Dec.  1,  is  one  of  that  remarkable 
series  of  new  kinds  raised  by  M.  Marliac,  and 
the  result  of  another  year’s  experience  and 
observation  of  them  further  proves  their 
sterling  merii.  Eventually  they  should  be 
grown  in  every  garden  where  facilities 
for  their  growth  are  at  command.  Cer- 
tainly of  all  the  additions  to  popular  and 
hardy  garden  flowers  that  have  been  made  in 
latter  years  by  far  the  most  important  are  these 
noble  Lilies,  which  now  in  many  varieties  em- 
brace colours  as  brilliant  as  those  of  the  tropical 
kinds,  and  are  greatly  increased  in  size  as  well. 
The  variety  illustrated  (N.  Marliacea  carnea) 
produces  flowers  in  any  open  water  8 inches 
in  diameter,  and  when  fully  expanded  the 
flower  is  beautiful  in  colour,  the  tips  of  the 
petals  being  white,  but  towards  their  base  they 
are  flesh-pink,  whilst  the  anthers  in  the  centre 
are  rich  orange-yellow.  The  plant  should  be 
placed  near  the  margin  of  the  water  so  that  one 
can  look  into  the  flowers,  otherwise  from  a side 
view  not  half  their  rich  colour  is  seen.  Not 
only  great  size  of  bloom,  but  wonderful  vigour 
and  long  blooming  are  other  merits  these  new 
Lilies  possess.  The  first  flowers  open  in  Maj’, 
and  an  unbroken  succession  follows  till  the  days 
grow  too  short  and  the  water  becomes  too  cold 
for  them  to  expand,  and  then  many  buds  in 
varied  stages  of  development  rot  with  the  leaves. 

Spring  is  the  best  time  to  plant.  I have  just 
been  rearranging  some  of  our  groups,  and  saw 
some  striking  evidences  of  the  vigour  of  these 
forms.  A plant  of  the  variety  carnea  only 
planted  in  April,  1893,  and  then  quite  a small 
piece,  was  cut  up  into  four  large  pieces,  whilst 
another  plant  of  the  variety  of  N.  Marliacea 
albida,  which  has  immense  white  flowers,  and 
planted  at  the  same  time,  was  divided  into  six 
pieces,  some  of  them  as  much  as  one  wanted  to 
lift.  A.  H. 

Dressing  herbaceous  borders.— It 

happens  too  frequently  that  a severe  winter 
cripples  several  of  our  less  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials.  Now,  much  of  this  can  be  prevented 
by  simply  giving  slight  protections.  I would 
not  dress  with  dung  too  freely  ; but  such  plants 
as  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Scabiouses,  Fuchsias, 
and  others  are  assisted  by  a slight  covering  of 
well  decayed  weeds  and  other  light  vegetable 
refuse.  It  n it  only  affords  them  a natural 
protection,  but  also  feeds  and  imjiroves  the  soil. 
Few,  if  any,  of  our  more  generally-grown 
subjects  in  this  department  fail  to  benefit  from 
such  a dressing.  After  applying  it  afl'ord  a 
slight  dressing  of  lime  and  soot.  These  kill 
insects,  slugs,  &c. , and  also  arrest  decay  to  a 
considerable  extent. ---P.  U. 
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ROSES. 

A RETROSPECT. 

I DO  not  propose  going  deeply  into  the  matter 
of  Roses  during  the  trying  season  of  1894  ; but 
one  can  scarcely  fail  to  note  once  more  how 
truly  reliable  some  good  varieties  are  above 
others.  Our  old  friend,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
General  Jacqueminot,  La  France,  and  the  com- 
paratively newer  kinds  of  such  excellence,  as 
l\Irs.  John  Laing  and  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
are  always  good.  An  abnormally  dry  season, 
like  1893,  or  one  of  the  reverse  character  just 
now  closing,  seems  all  the  same  to  these  grand 
Roses.  As  there  are  many  such,  does  it  not 
occur  to  all  planters  that  we  shall  do  well  to 
confine  ourselves  to  these  ? We  can  have  almost 
any  shade  of  colour,  and  still  avoid  kinds  of 
doubtful  behaviour.  To  the  exhibitor,  or  one 
who  desires  an  extensive  collection  of  varieties, 
it  is  not  easy  to  keep  quite  clear  from  uncertain 
growers  ; but  why  should  the  ordinary  grower 
attempt  the  cultivation  of  so  many  v^arieties 
when  he  can  be  sure  of  greater  and  more  certain 
success  by  planting  more  freely  of  a few  kinds  ? 
I have  been  told  % more  than  one  that  they 
feared  less  continuous  blooming  if  confined  to 
fewer  kinds.  I do  not  think  so.  A dozen 
plants  of  “ General,”  “Gloire,”  or  “Viscountess” 
will  give  bloom  all  through  the  season,  and  where 
it  is  not  a great  point  not  to  get  twenty-four  or 
more  varieties  at  one  time,  and  the  garden  is 
somewhat  small,  surely  it  will  be  wiser  to  grow 
those  more  certain  to  succeed.  All  plants  of 
each  kind  do  not  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and 
if  we  also  have  them  upon  the  two  stocks — Brier 
and  Manetti — there  is  little  fear  of  a serious 
break  in  our  crop  during  the  time  of  Roses. 

Again,  we  endeavour  to  grow  far  too  many 
kinds  under  glass.  No  Rose  can  beat  Niphetos 
as  a white,  Marechal  Niel  as  a clinjbing  yellow, 
and  Perle  des  Jardins  for  pots.  Nor  can  we 
find  any  of  the  newer  kinds  more  reliable.  One 
occasionally  sees  a grand  flower  of  Souvenir 
d’Elise,  Cleopatra,  or  perhaps  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillae  ; they  are  rightly  told  that  such  ex- 
quisite blooms  cannot  be  secured  out-of-doors  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  but  may  be  if  grown 
under  glass.  But  how  very  few  and  far  between 
they  are  in  comparison  to  many  other  kinds. 
Here  then  is  one  lesson;  confine  yourself  to  the 
older  and  tried  friends  wherever  the  colour  and 
habit  of  growth  is  suitable.  If  there  were  such 
vast  improvements  among  our  Roses  as  many 
of  the  raisers  of  new  kinds  imply  in  their  descrip- 
tions, does  it  not  strike  you  as  strange  that  the 
old  ones  still  come  so  prominently  to  the  front 
season  after  season,  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold  ? 

Another  lesson  that  needs  once  more  bringing 
before  us  is  the  startling  rapidity  with  which 
insect  pests  of  almost  all  kinds  increase  upon 
our  Roses  if  only  neglected  for  a few  days — lhad 
almost  written  a few  hours.  Then  let  us  be  sure 
to  tackle  them  in  time,  so  that  next  year  we  do 
not  have  to  look  back  to  that  black  and  dirty 
leafage,  with  its  inevitable  effects  upon  the 
health  and  useful  beauty  of  our  Roses  as  well  as 
all  other  occupants  of  the  house. 

Mistakes  made  in  pruning  any  particular  kind 
may  well  be  called  to  mind,  and  we  must  not  do 
that  unreasonable  cutting  away  of  good  healthy 
wood  from  climbers  which  had  such  a disastrous 
effect  last  spring.  Less  number  of  shoots,  and 
these  thoroughly  matured,  is  a much  more 
satisfactory  state  of  things.  Let  us  also  take  to 
heart  the  lesson  taught  us  after  putting  on  air 
injudiciously.  A bright  day  with  keen  wind  in 
future  will  be  looked  at  and  considered  more 
closely  if  we  call  to  mind  how  sadly  our  young 
growth  was  mildewed  soon  after  such  a day  last 
season.  Nor  will  we  use  liquid-manures  so 
strong,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Tobacco 
fumes  and  liquid  insecticides,  either  of  which  are 
capable  of  so  much  harm  if  not  used  weak  and 
more  often.  Apply  weak  remedies  early — do 
our  work  a little  sooner  than  is  the  usual  rule, 
in  fact — and  we  shall  not  only  save  much  labour 
but  secure  better  results. 

Killing  the  first  few  insects  means  the  preven- 
f ion  of  several  thousands,  and  let  us  look  at  our 
budded  stocks,  and  note  how  much  better  the 
bud  has  set  when  stock  and  Rose-bud  were 
more  nearly  in  the  same  stage  of  growth.  Nor 
c in  wo  do  any  harm  in  trying  a much  desired 
kind  upon  some  other  stock  if  it  did  not  thrive 
as  well  as  we  wished,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
ussfiil  to  know  what  stock  each  of  our  plants  is 


on.  Although  a wet  season,  the  wood  of  Roses 
is  well  ripened,  owing  to  the  long  autumn  free 
from  frost  of  any  severity,  and  I think  the  bulk 
of  our  Rose-wood  will  eome  through  the  eolder 
part  of  1895  satisfactorily.  P.  U. 


ROSE  COMTESSE  DE  NADAILLAC.  I 
A GREAT  number  select  their  Roses  from  those  i 
that  are  staged  for  exhibition  of  this  flower,  and  ' 
consequently,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae  is  well 
known,  has  many  admirers,  and  yet  disappoint- 
ment is  almost  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
any  first  attempt  at  its  culture.  Who  can'Tail 
to  admire  those  wonderful  boxes  of  blooms  of  i 
this  Rose  so  varied  in  colour,  as  Mr.  Prince  j 
shows  from  his  nursery  in  Oxfordshire  ? Soil 
and  situation  must  be  considered  in  the  pro-  | 
duction  of  such  flowers,  and  a breadth  of  this  ; 
kind  in  a nursery  such  as  I have  seen  with  Mr.  | 
Prince  is  something  to  remember.  After  many  ^ 
trials,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
lovely  Rose  is  fickle,  and  if  I were  asked  for  a ! 
selection  of  twelve  or  twenty-five  of  the  best  \ 
garden  kinds,  even  then  I should  leave  this  one  i 
out.  Still,  it  will  continue  to  draw  admirers, 
and  those  who  like  to  giv'e  it  a little  extra  care 


are  few  subjects  so  useful  as  those  now  under 
notice.  During  the  past  summer  I have  more 
than  once  noticed  the  Ayrshire  Rose  used  to 
hide  the  rubbish  corner,  without  which  no  gar- 
den can  be  properly  and  convenientlj'  managed. 
Owing  to  their  being  almost  evergreen,  and  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  such  corners  are 
beneath  the  shelter  of  trees,  the  screen  of  Roses 
is  effectual  almost  throughout  the  year.  Once 
a few  of  the  shoots  are  supported,  they  will 
intertwine  with  one  another  and  among  any 
old  branches  or  stakes  in  such  a firm  manner 
as  to  need  no  further  support.  They  are  the 
hardiest  of  all  Roses,  and  will  positively  revel 
beneath  trees  and  in  poor  soil  They  are  also  very 
useful  and  picturesque  in  the  shrubbery,  either 
as  grand  masses  supported  by  a few  stout 
stakes,  or  else  planted  against  the  stem  of  some 
dead  tree.  In  this  latter  connection  they  are 
seen  in  all  their  beauty,  it  only  being  necessary 
to  shorten  back  the  branches  of  the  dead  tree 
and  plant  one  or  more  of  the  Roses  at  its  base. 
In  a couple  of  seasons  they  will  have  made  grand 
bushes,  and  carry  long  weeping  branches  of 
graceful  growth,  which  will  be  more  or  le.»s 
covered  with  bloom  throughout  the  season.  I 
can  think  of  no  Roses  v/hicli  will  bear  town 


Flower  of  Tea  Rose  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae.  From  a photograph  by 
Messrs.  Byrne  an<l  Co.,  Richmond. 


will  find  themselves  abundantly  repaid  when  its 
many-tinted  flowers  appear.  It  must  have  a 
warm  and  sunny  spot,  and  open-air  culture  to 
get  its  full  beauty.  At  the  foot  of  a wall  it  is 
sometimes  very  happy,  and  in  the  Colchester 
nurseries  I have  seen  grand  flowers  produced  by 
plants  so  situated.  It  is  only  a moderate 
grower  at  the  best,  and  cannot  be  effectively 
grouped  in  the  garden,  unless  soil  and  situation 
are  specially  favourable  to  it.  It  was  raised  by 
M.  Guillot,  and  sent  out  in  1872.  A.  H. 


RAMPANT  CLIMBERS. 

Under  the  above  heading  I propose  giving  a 
few  notes  upon  the  general  usefulness  of  the 
Ayrshire,  Boursault,  and  evergreen  classes.  No 
Roses  are  strict  climbers — at  least,  not  in  the 
way  of  Ivies,  Ampelopsis,  and  other  subjects 
which  cling  and  support  themselves.  But  per- 
haps the  varieties  under  notice  deserve  the  term 
“climbing”  more  than  any  other  Roses  ; they 
arc  of  slender  and  very  rapid  growth,  and 
will  clothe  any  rough  fence,  an  odd  corner  of  old 
roots,  &c. , or  the  gaunt  stems  of  trees  that  may 
be  carrying  a useful  top  growth,  but  which  are 
unsightly  below — in  short,  for  cultivation  where 
no  attention  is  needed.  With  the  object  of 
biding  some  unsiglitly  corner  or  building,  there 


atmosphere  better  than  these,  nor  any  better 
suited  for  planting  over  rough  places,  such  as 
banks,  open  ditches,  and  unsightly  fences.  On 
pergolas  they  are  grand  and  are  certain  to  please. 
The  flowers  ate  usually  small  and  double,  but 
some  varieties  are  only  semi-double.  The 
majority  of  them  possess  a powerful  scent.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  the  old  varieties 
are  only  found  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  old- 
fashioned  gardens  or  growing  at  will  over  the 
outbuildings  of  some  cottage.  R. 


Cactus  for  the  garden.— In  reply  to 
Mr.  W.  W.  G.  Lance,  regarding  Echinopsis 
Eyriesi  and  warm-house  treatment,  it  is  just  this 
treatment  that  makes  this  plant  look  healthy  in 
winter.  This  fine  family  should  be  made  to 
look  shrivelled  in  winter,  and  thoroughly  rested 
by  a good  fall  in  temperature,  keeping  them  and 
the  atmosphere  quite  dry — e. ;/. , an  empty  room 
raised  from  floor  draughts,  in  a position  to  get 
every  gleam  of  wintiy  sun.  I have  one  now 
showing  bud,  and  in  a frame  still,  and  we  have 
had  4 degs.  to  .5  degs.  F.  of  frost  for  some  time. 
I admit  that  they  sometimes  bloom  in  cold 
summers  too  late  to  be  of  any  value,  such  as 
this  summer  (1894).  — O.,  Chanir;/  Jlcu^e, 
Grim 
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GARDENING. 


FICUS  ELASTICA  (THE  INDIA-RUBBER- 
PLANT)  FOR  A ROOM. 

There  are  few  better  room  plants  than  this, 
with  its  noble  foliage,  and  straight,  stately 
growth,  especially  as  it  wilt  even  stand  a little 
gas  without  dying,  though  it  is  apt,  when  under 
this  noxious  influence,  to  hang  its  leaves  more 
tightly  to  its  sides  than  otherwise,  spreading 
them  out  with  renewed  vigour  in  a purer 
atmosphere. 

Direct  sunshine,  too,  it  will  manage  to  do 
without  during  its  more  dormant  time  in  winter, 
and  it  is  therefore  a line  hall  plant,  standing  in 
a corner  for  weeks  without  injury,  if  well 
attended  to  in  the  matter  of  watering  and 
washing  its  broad  leaves.  The  health  of  an 
India-rubber-plant  depends  largely  upon  the 
attention  its  foliage  receives,  the  leav^es  needing 
to  be  kept  free  from  dust,  and  brightly  shining, 
an  extra  gloss  being  given  by  a little  warm 
milk  and  water,  used  with  a soft  sponge. 

Although  these  plants  require  much  less  water 
when  semi-dormant  in  winter  than  in  summer 
(when  they  are  forming  their  fine  leaves),  they 
must  never  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry,  or 
the  lower  leaves  will  begin  to  turn  yellow  and 
drop  ofif,  thus  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the 
plant,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  when  water  is 
regularly  attended  to,  it  is  an  indicator  that  the 
plant  needs  repotting,  or  else  that  a w'orm  is 
destroying  the  roots  in  the  pot. 

Tepid  water  should  always  be  supplied  to 
room-plants  in  suflScient  quantities  to  run 
through  the  pot,  the  saucer  below  it  being  then 
emptied,  as  stagnant  water  is  never  desirable 
for  a pot-plant.  The  Ficus  can  then  be  allowed 
to  become  fairly  dry,  the  surface-soil  being  too 
much  so  to  soil  the  finger  laid  on  it  before  it  is 
again  watered.  This  interval  wilt  vary  from  a day 
to  a week,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant  and 
the  pot,  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  rapid  or  the  slow  growth  of  the 
leaves,  &c.,  so  that  the  owner  must  be  guided 
by  common  sense,  and  give  water  only  when  it 
is  needed,  and  then  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  whole  of  the  roots,  not  the  upper 
roots  only. 

Repotting  is  best  done  in  April,  when  the 
plant  will  quickly  assimilate  the  new  compost, 
which  should  be  rich  and  light,  a mixture  of 
good  turfy  loam,  two  parts,  to  one  of  leaf-mould, 
with  a little  well-decomposed  hot-bed  stuff 
(manure  and  leaves),  soot,  and  sand. 

After  potting  in  this  material,  the  Ficus  wilt, 
if  kept  moist  and  warm,  produce  magnificent 
leaves,  10  inches  or  11  inches  in  length,  each  one 
twisted  up  before  it  expands  in  a curious 
paper-like  envelope,  which  cracks  open  and  falls 
off  when  no  longer  needed,  coming  cletin  off  the 
plant  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  exposing  a 
young  packed  up  leaf  as  well  as  that  which  it 
specially  guarded.  This  envelope  is  of  a pinkish 
tint,  adding  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  when  the  leaf  inside  is  nearly  ready  to 
expand. 

The  India-rubber  has  also  the  merit  of  being 
easily  made  to  fit  the  room,  even  when  it  towers 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  with  a long  and  ugly 
expanse  of  bare  stem,  for  it  can  be  layered  into 
a pot  like  a Garnation  in  the  following  way, 
which  the  writer  has  tried  with  great  success.  ' 

Choosing  a fi-inch  pot  of  rather  dark  red 
colour  (which  shows  that  the  clay  is  not  per- 
fectly baked),  it  can  be  sawn  in  half  without 
difficulty,  so  as  to  give  two  equal  parts,  the 
sawing  going  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom. 

The  stem  of  the  plant  must  now  be  cut  half 
through  just  below  the  leaves,  and  then  slit  up 
to  the  full  length  of  2 inches  or  3 inches  (a 
thin  pebble  being  inserted  to  keep  this  incision 
open),  and  the  cut  part  can  be  potted  into  the 
divided  pot,  placing  a little  broken  charcoal  at 
the  bottom  and  around  the  cut,  and  half  filling 
the  pot  (which  should  be  bound  together  with 
strong  wire)  with  light  compost  of  leaf-mould, 
loam,  and  sand.  A layer  of  damp  Moss  will  be 
added  to  fill  the  pot,  and  this  Moss  must  never 
be  dry,  tepid-water  being  supplied  every  day  to 
this  upper  pot,  while  the  original  roots  (in  the 
large  pots  below)  are  somewhat  drier  than 
usual,  though  not  starved  for  want  of  water. 
It  is  necessary  to  support  the  upper  pot  on 
stout  sticks,  and  add  a loop  of  wire  hitched  over 


a good  nail  in  the  wall,  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant  will  before  long  begin  to  strike  roots  just 
above  the  incision  in  its  stem,  and  in  tenor  eleven 
weeks  from  the  time  of  the  operation,  the  new 
roots  will  be  seen  protruding  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot.  Having  secured  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant  from  danger  of  falling  over  by  careful 
the  other  half  of  the  injured  stem  can  be 
gradually  sawn  through,  at  the  same  time  sub- 
stituting for  the  layer  of  wet  Moss  on  the 
surface  of  the  upper  pot,  a mulch  of  rich 
manurial  compost. 

This  will  excite  the  young  roots  into  further 
grcwth,  and  the  plant  will  seize  upon  this  rich 
food  when  gradually  deprived  of  the  use  of  its 
lower  roots,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the  writer’s 
plant,  magnificent  leaves  were  quickly  formed 
throughout  the  time  of  “ cutting  short,”  and  the 
plant  became  more  vigorous  than  ever.  As  soon  as 
the  upper  pot  is  full  of  roots  the  plant  can  be 
entirely  detached  and  repotted,  giving  good 
compost,  and  the  moist  warmth  of  a vinery,  if 
possible,  at  this  time.  A second  shift  to  a 
lO-inch  pot  was  soon  necessary  from  the  vigour 
of  the  new  roots,  and  the  plant  is  now  a perfect 
specimen  of  a room  plant,  5 feet  or  more  in 
height,  with  leaves  to  the  bottom.  April  is  the 
best  time  to  “ cut  short  ” a Ficus,  as  it  is  then 
growing  quickly,  and  has  the  benefit  of  summer- 
heat  during  the  operation. 

The  old  roots  will  throw  out  many  shoots 
after  the  top  is  cut  off,  which  can  be  utilised  for 
cuttings  or  layered  into  a pot  in  the  same  way. 
A branched  Ficus,  however  (though  not  so 
suitable  fora  room  as  a straight-growing  plant), 
looks  very  well  in  a hall,  or  where  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  its  great  shoots,  and  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  I.  L.  R. 


SPIR.EA  JAPONICA  FOR  A WINDOW. 
This  beautiful  dwarf  Spirrea,  with  shining  green 
foliage  and  foamy  white  flowers,  is  one  of  our 
best  furnishing  plants,  and  thousands  of  speci- 
mens are  sold  in  our  streets  every  year,  when  in 
full  bloom. 

They  are  so  easy  to  manage,  so  as  to  have 
them  in  flower  again  and  again,  that  it  seems  a 
pity  that  most  of  these  plants,  after  they  have 
blossomed,  are  allowed  to  die,  or  to  become  so 
weak  for  want  of  water  that  they  are  of  little 
use,  at  least,  for  some  years. 

These  Spiraeas  are  perfectly  hardy,  although 
early  blooms  may  be  injured  by  cold  when  about 
to  open,  and  should,  therefore,  be  turned  out  of 
their  pots  when  the  flowers  are  dead,  cutting 
off  all  the  flowering  stems,  but  not  the  leaves,  at 
the  same  time. 

The  best  position  for  them  is  a damp,  rather 
shady  border  in  a kitchen  garden  for  the 
summer  ; but  if  a garden  be  not  available,  a 
well-drained  box  of  good  soil  will  form  a good 
substitute,  standing  in  the  shade  of  a wall, 
either  on  the  leads  or  in  a yard.  But  before 
planting  out  the  Spir;ea,  it  should  be  divided 
into  two  or  three  pieces,  each  having  one  or  two 
crowns,  or  roots  from  which  the  greenery  starts 
intact. 

Some  growers  omit  to  divide  these  plants 
until  they  are  raised  for  potting  in  the  autumn  ; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid 
injuring  the  central  part  of  the  clump,  which 
contains  the  strongest  crowns,  as  the  roots  are 
so  hard  and  matted  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of 
a knife  or  spade. 

When  the  clumps  are  properly  divided  in 
spring,  the  smaller  pieces  will  each  increase 
during  the  summer,  so  as  to  be  of  a useful  size 
for  potting  up,  and  this  may  be  done  at  any 
time  from  October  to  the  end  of  the  year  to 
ensure  a succession  of  flowers. 

Having  carefully  raised  the  clump  with  a fork, 
it  should  be  placed  in  a pot  just  large  enough  to 
hold  it  comfortably,  a single  crook  (covered  with 
a bit  of  Moss)  and  some  rich  soil  being  below 
the  root.  More  rich  light  compost  can  then  be 
packed  round  the  clump,  filling  up  all  the  inter- 
stices thoroughly,  but  allowing  a full  inch  of 
room  at  the  top  for  an  auxjile  supply  of  water. 

All  the  members  of  the  Spireea  family  are 
thirsty  plants,  and  must  never  be  allowed  to 
become  too  dry.  The  clumps  will  not,  however, 
require  water  daily  until  the  madder-brown 
feathery  shoots  begin  to  issue  from  them,  after 
which  the  supply  of  water  must  be  proportioned 
to  their  quick  growth  until,  as  soon  as  the  buds 
appear,  it  will  be  best  to  allow  them  to  have 
saucers,  in  which  a teaspoonful  of  soot  may  be 


placed,  to  supply  liquid-manure  to  the  growing 
plants.  These  plants,  like  Arum  Lilies,  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  standing  in 
water  is  injurious  to  pot  plants  ; they  need  so 
much  moisture  that  they  will  rapidly  absorb 
any  water  left  in  their  saucers,  and  can  scarcely 
be  kept  sufficiently  supplied  without  this  help. 
On  a mild  day  it  is  well  to  place  them  in  the 
open  air,  and  thoroughly  cleanse  their  pretty 
light  foliage  from  dust  with  a sponge  or  rosed 
watering-pot,  examining  the  young  shoots  at 
the  same  time  for  any  trace  of  green-fly,  which 
should  be  at  once  removed. 

As  they  grow,  the  plants  should  be  constantly 
turned  round  or  they  will  become  one-sided,  if 
this  point  is  regularly  attended  to,  handsome 
specimens  should  be  the  result,  with  foliage  on 
all  sides  and  from  eight  to  twenty  sprays  of  the 
lace-like  flowers,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
clumps. 

When  Spiraeas  have  been  forced  into  early 
bloom,  and  not  well  treated  after  it,  they  become 
too  weak  to  flower  the  following  season  satis- 
factorily. In  this  case  they  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  in  the  epen  border  for  two  seasons, 
potting  them  up  only  after  they  have  rested 
out-of-doors  through  a whole  year.  The  new 
and  improved  variety  of  this  plant,  Spiriea 
japonica  compacta  multiflora,  is  now  much 
grown,  the  spikes  of  blossom  are  larger  and 
fuller,  and  the  leaves  in  the  variegated  variety 
prettily  marbled  with  cream  colour. 

It  needs  the  same  culture  as  the  typical  plant, 
and  can  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  as 
it  bears  a little  forcing,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
quite  hardy,  so  that  with  forethought  it  is  not 
difficult  to  have  specimens  of  these  beautiful 
decorative  flowers  from  early  spring  until  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  when  they  naturally 
produce  their  blossoms  in  the  open  air. 

I.  L.  R. 

Heating  a small  conservatory.— 

Please  advise  on  the  following  : I have  a small 
structure  facing  west,  which  runs  along  house, 
20  feet  long  by  (average)  9 feet  wide.  Would 
3-inch  hot-water  pipes  run  up  centre,  with 
grating  over  be  sufficient  heat  to  keep  out  frost, 
and  to  help  Palms,  Chrysanthemums,  &c. , in 
winter  months ; or  would  a coil  of  pipes  in 
addition  be  necessary  ? We  wish  to  avoid 
taking  pipes  round  walls  (which  are  bricks)  as  one 
side  is  devoted  to  Creepers  and  the  other  covered 
with  Mosses,  Ferns,  &c.  The  drawing-room 
opens  into  this  conservatory,  which  is  used  to  sit 
in  ; but,  being  up  to  this,  not  heated,  has  been 
of  no  use  in  winter.  The  floor  we  want  to  keep 
cle.ar,  and  have  small  movable  stages.  There  is 
no  forcing  or  growing  of  any  description  done 
in  this,  as  there  is  a separate  hot  greenhouse 
for  such  purposes. — E.  D. 

The  amount  of  piping  you  gave  with  plan 
would  be  ample  to  keep  out  frost,  and  would  do 
for  Chrysanthemums  but  not  for  Palms,  as  your 
pipes  being  underground  will  give  much  less 
heat  than  if  above  the  surface.  Another  point 
worth  notice  is  that  of  keeping  up  a warm  tem- 
perature. In  severe  weather  plants,  especially 
Ferns,  never  do  so  well  where  the  pipes  are 
overheated  to  create  warmth,  as  there  is  a dry 
heat  and  disagreeable  smell.  If  plenty  of  piping 
can  be  employed  it  is  always  best,  as  it  prevents 
hard  firing.  There  would  be  no  doubt  in  your 
case,  if  the  pipes  could  run  round  the  walls 
instead  of  the  centre.  Again,  could  you  have 
an  extra  pipe  or  even  two,  say  two  top  and 
bottom,  or  two  top  flows  and  one  return  ? That 
would  be  better  and  not  so  expensive  as  a coil. 
The  latter  would  answer  thoroughly,  if  you  let 
the  pipes  remain  as  in  plan.  The  only  dis- 
advantage of  coils  is  that  they  do  not  always 
heat  so  well.  Being  much  higher  the  heat  is 
not  so  regular  in  the  pipes.  If  space  allowed, 
we  would  advise  pipes  as  above.  Failing  this, 
could  you  use  4-inch  pipes  instead  of  3 inch,  or 
say  two  4-inch  on  top,  or  surface  flow-pipes. 
This  would  be  a safe  amount  of  piping  in  very 
severe  weather,  and  saves  hard  firing. — W.  S. 

The  Hollyhock  Disease.— the  Hollyhock 
disease  in  Gardeniso,  Dec.  8th,  have  any  of  your  readers 
noticed  that  it  attacks  Groundsel  as  well  as  the  Mallow  ? I 
saw  the  former  quite  as  much  infected  as  the  Hollyhock 
this  year  in  the  South  of  Ireland.— P.  G. 

Carnation  Winter  Cheer.— This  variety  produces 
plenty  of  flowers,  and  these  do  not  fortunately  split  like  so 
many  indoor  and  outdoor  Carnations.  The  plant  is  strong 
in  growth,  compact,  and  flowers  throughout  the  winter, 
whilstcomparatively  little  heat  is  necessary  to  get  the  buds 
to  open  well.  The  colour  is  crimson,  touched  with  scarlet 
—a  bright  and  welcome  shade  at  this  season. 


T'ecember  22,  1894 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  DALHOUSIANUM. 
Since  the  introduction  of  this  plant,  over  sixty 
years  ago,  it  has  been  generally  acknowledged 
one  of  the  most  noble  kinds  in  this  great  family,, 
which  certainly  takes  a foremost  rank  amongst 
epiphytal  Orchids.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country  from  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens 
in  18.37,  and  since  imported  on  many  occasions 
from  Burmah,  where  it  is  said  to  have  a very 
wide  range.  The  stems  are  from  4 feet  to  5 feet 
in  length,  and  often  marked  with  reddish  spots 
when  in  a young  state.  They  are  well  furnished 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  which  will  remain  upon 
the  stems  for  a couple  of  seasons.  The  flowers 
are  produced  mostly  from  the  old  stems,  and 
occasionally  from  those  with  leaves,  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  usually 
seven  or  eight  upon  a pendulous  raceme.  Each 
bloom  is  over  4 inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  a light,  tawny-yellow,  shaded  with  rose, 
the  oval  lip  being  fringed  and  hairy,  and  having 
a large,  deep  purplish-maroon  blotch  on  each 
side.  They  continue  in  beauty  for  several  days. 
Under  cultivation  D.  Dalhousiauum  requires 


strong  heat  to  grow  it  to  perfection,  and,  there- 
fore, is  not  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  amateurs 
unless  proper  accommodation  is  at  command. 
It  succeeds  well  in  either  pots  or  baskets,  and 
these  should  be  filled  to  about  two-thirds  their 
depth  with  drainage.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
the  usual  compost — fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss — and  the  plants  elevated  above  the  rim, 
and  firmly  pressed  down,  but  no  portion  of  the 
bulbs  should  be  buried.  The  best  time  to  repot 
the  plants  is  just  as  they  commence  to  start  into 
growth,  when  this  opportunity  should  be  taken 
to  thoroughly  clean  them,  as  this  kind,  like  all 
other  Dendrobiums,  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
thrips,  especially  if  the  atmosphere  has  been 
kept  in  too  dry  a condition.  This  species  enjoys 
a plentiful  supply  of  water  whilst  in  active 
growth  ; but  after  the  bulbs  are  finished  it 
should  be  given  a decided  season  of  rest,  when 
very  little  water  will  be  required,  providing  the 
stems  show  no  signs  of  distress.  At  this  time 
a somewhat  lower  temperature  will  suit  them 
best.  Matt.  Bramble. 


Epidendrum  fragrana.— This  delight- 
ful little  plant  should  find  a place  in  every 
amateur’s  noUection,  on  account  of  its  sweet 


perfume,  which  fills  the  whole  house.  It  is  an 
interesting  species,  and  has  been  known  in  our 
gardens  for  considerably  over  one  hundred  years, 
having  been  imported  from  the  West  Indies  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  Since  that  time, 
however,  it  has  been  found  in  Northern  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  and  other  places,  and  although  the 
majority  of  Orchids  from  the  West  Indian 
Islands  require  plenty  of  heat  under  cultiva- 
tion, this  plant  has  the  advantage  of  succeeding 
well  in  a cool  house  with  Mexican  kinds.  I 
recently  saw  a fine  specimen  carrying  numerous 
flowers,  when  so  grown,  in  a lady’s  garden  at 
Beckenham.  This  species  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
with  slender  stems  upwards  of  1 foot  in  length, 
from  which  the  short  peduncles  appear.  The 
flowers  are  about  2 inches  in  diameter,  with 
creamy-white  reflexed  sepals  and  petals  ; the 
lip  roundish,  white,  striped  with  purple,  and, 
although  not  one  of  the  most  showy  Orchids,  is 
a very  desirable  plant.  Pot-culture  is  best 
suited  for  this  kind,  and  the  drainage  must  be 
free.  Fibrous  Peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  should 
be  used  in  about  equal  parts  for  material,  and 
during  the  winter  months  the  plants  should  be 
kept  somewhat  dry,  but  not  allowed  to  suffer,  as 
this  Orchid  is  evergreen.— M.  B. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  GRANDE. 

A coRRESPONiiENT,  “ W.  T.  C.  .1.,”  inquires  for 
j advice  as  to  the  way  to  treat  plants  of  Oncidium 
grande,  which  he  has  received  from  Brazil  ? But 
I must  inform  him  that  they  are  not  Oncidium-^ 
at  all,  but  Odontoglossums.  Then  “ W.  T.  0.  J.’’ 
is  like  too  many  who  require  instructions  how 
to  grow  different  plants — they  do  not  state  what 
accommodation  they  have  at  command.  In  the 
first  place,  these  will  require  potting,  which 
should  be  done  at  once,  using  clean  pots,  and 
giving  them  plenty  of  drainage,  and  a nice  compost, 
consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of  good  fibrous 
peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  Although 
rather  late  in  the  season  for  this  work,  they  will 
yet  have  time  to  become  established  before  the 
hot  dry  weather  begins  next  spring.  This  plant 
is  a native  of  Guatemala,  and  was  first  discovered 
about  fifty-five  years  ago.  It  requires  somewhat 
different  treatment  to  the  majority  of  the 
Odontoglossums,  the  cool,  damp  atmosphere  of 
the  Odontoglossum-house  not  being  favourable 
to  their  well-being  during  the  winter  months. 
In  the  autumn,  therefore,  this  species  should 
be  removed  from  the  cool  house  to  a warmer  and 
dryer  temperature  of  about  5.5  degs.  to  60  degs. 
or  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya-house, 


where  they  can  have  a season  of  rest,  and  be 
replaced  again  in  the  S|)ring.  This  species  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  in  the  genus,  producing 
five  or  six  very  large  blooms  upon  an  erect  scape 
during  the  present  season.  These  individually 
measure  fully  6 inches  or  7 inches  across, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  showy  Orchids  in 
cultivation.  The  sepals  are  bright  golden- 
yellow,  barred  with  chestnut-red,  the  petals 
much  broader,  also  bright  golden-yellow,  with 
a chestnut- brown  blotch  at  the  base.  The  lip  is 
roundish,  creamy-white,  and  with  a few  pale 
red  blotches,  and  will  remain  tliree  weeks  or  a 
month  in  full  beauty,  providing  the  blooms  are 
keptfreefromdamp.  I would  advise  “ W.  T.  C. -1.” 
to  water  the  plants  with  care  after  he  has 
potted  them,  until  they  commence  making  new 
roots,  when  the  supply  should  be  gradually 
increased.  Matt.  Bb.vmble. 


MASDEVALLIA  DAVISI. 

This  species  has  flowers  of  distinct  colour,  form- 
ing a striking  contrast  with  others,  such  as  M. 
Lindeni,  M.  coccinea,  M.  ignea,  M.  Harryana, 
&c. , with  which  it  should  be  grown,  and,  more- 
over, being  the  only  pure  yellow  kind  that  is 
known  in  this  family  makes  it  a desirable  plant. 
This  species  does  not  require  extra  heat,  as  sug- 
gested by  “ P.  W.”  By  the  leaf  recently 
received  I should  imagine  the  plant  to  have 
been  kept  in  far  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  for  it 
was  badly  infested  with  black  thrips. 
Thoroughly  clean  the  plant  at  once,  washing 
the  leaves  carefully  with  warm  water.  In  Peru, 
its  native  country,  this  species  is  found  growing 
at  not  less  than  10,000  feet  to  12,000  feet, 
and  therefore  under  cultivation  it  must  be 
given  very  cool  treatment,  and  kept  in  a nice 
moist  position  throughout  the  year,  but  during 
the  winter  months  this  interesting  kind  as 
well  as  other  Masdevallias  must  have  as  much 
light  as  possible.  Pot  the  plant  in  peat.  Sphag- 
num, and  a little  good  loam,  and  never  let  it  get 
dry  either  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere. 
Good  drainage  is  very  essential,  anything  sour 
or  stagnant  around  the  plants  soon  causing  them 
to  turn  sickly.  Matt,  Bramble. 


Centropogon  Lucyanus  is  a fine  plant 
too  little  seen  in  gardens,  although  in  bloom  at 
this  season  when  its  bright  rose-carmine  tubular 
flowers  are  welcome.  This  is  a comparatively 
modern  acquisition,  a hybrid  raised  in  1856  by 
M.  Despomls,  of  Marseilles,  between  C.  fastuo- 
sus,  which  has  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  ISipho- 
campylos  betuliefolius,  a species  with  red 
flowers,  introduced  in  1842  from  the  Organ 
Mountains.  It  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  plants 
being  readily  raised  from  cuttings  taken  early 
in  the  spring.  The  results  are  always  better 
from  young  specimens,  which  are  more  vigorous, 
and  produce  finer  flowers  than  older  examples. 
The  brilliant  colour  of  the  Centropogon  at  this 
season  is  desirable  as  a relief  to  the  ordinary 
forced  things  one  sees  in  stoves  and  warm  greer- 
houses. 

Hechtia  argentea. — This  is  a remarkably 
handsome  and  rare  bromeliaceous  plant.  V\  e 
have  made  note  of  it  for  the  beautiful  silvery 
colour  of  the  leaves,  each  measuring  aboii' 
2 feet  in  length,  rigid,  spiny,  and  quite  hiding 
the  pot.  They  are  arranged  in  rosette  fashion, 
and  at  this  dull  season  for  indoor  flowers  1hi 
rich  silvery  colouring  has  a distinct  effect.  The 
Hechtias  comprise  a small  genus  of  about  six 
species,  natives  of  Mexico.  H.  Ghiesbreghti  is 
better  know'll  than  H.  argentea,  and  somewho  t 
like  it,  but  in  the  latter  one  gets  the  distinc- 
tive silver  coating  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leafage. 

To  kill  slugs  and  snails.— With  refer- 
ence to  a slug-infested  garden,  a tradesman  ami 
amateur  gardener  in  this  part  of  Hastings  t -1  1 
me  his  plan  : Ret  saucers  of  beer  (ale  or  stom  ) 
about.  Mr.  M.  said  he  had  nearly  cleared  hm 
little  front  garden  of  slugs.  “ They  do  not 
need  killing  ; they  are  probably  intoxicaict 
and  drowned.”  After  hearing  of  this  plan  t 
read  a newspaper  paragraph.  It  described  an 
experiment  with  beer  and  Lettuce-leaves  side  I y 
side,  and  gave  the  number  of  dead  snails,  t 
have  not  tried  the  plan.  I should  be  glad  to  hei  r 
the  result,  if  tried,  for  the  method  of  killing 
appears  a humane  one. — S.  P.  H.,  Hasiiiicfs. 
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TBBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

A CHRISTMAS  CHAPTER  ON  HOLLY. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  say  : Can  any- 
thing new  be  said  about  Holly?  We  cannot 
answer  this  question,  nor  are  we  concerned  just 
at  present  with  novelties  ; but  we  know  a great 
deal  was  said  of  old  about  Holly,  and  it  is  with 
a view  of  increasing  our  admiration  of  a plant 
so  useful  in  our  shrubberies,  and  so  welcome  as 
a decorative  plant  at  this  time  of  year,  that  we 
have  gathered  together  some  facts  connected 
with  the  antiquity  of  the  Holly.  There  are  few 
shrubs  that  can  claim  a more  glorious  pedigree 
than  the  Holly  can.  Pliny  records  the  existence 
cf  a Holly-tree  in  Rome,  the  age  of  which  he 
considered  to  antedate  that  of  the  Eternal  City 
itself,  and  as  a further  proof  of  the  length  of 
time  the  trees  retain  their  vitality,  we  may  also 
refer  to  the  same  early  writer’s  statement  that 
the  selection  of  the  site  of  the  city  of  Tibur  was 
near  three  Holly- trees  that  were  still  standing 
l,i?O0  years  afterwards  ! Loudon  mentions  a 
Holly-tree  growing  at  Claremont  SO  feet  high,  an 
I xceptional  height  in  this  country,  though  in 
France  and  Italy  it  grows  to  a very  large  size. 
Its  adaptability  for  hedges  and  for  the  old  system 
of  so-called  Dutch  gardening  is  well  known,  and 
Evelyn  immortalises  a Holly-hedge  at  Says 
Court,  which  was  400  feet  long,  5 feet  broad, 
and  0 feet  high,  in  the  following  words;  “Is 
there  under  Heaven  a more  glorious  and  refresh- 
ing object  of  the  kind  than  such  an  impregnable 
hedge,  glittering  with  its  armed  and  varnished 
leaves,  the  taller  standards  at  orderly  distances 
blushing  with  their  natural  coral  V’ 

This  hedge  was  planted  at  the  instance  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  resided  at  Says  Court 
during  the  time  he  was  employed  at  Deptford 
Dockyard.  The  name  of  Holly  or  Holme-tree  is 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Holeyn,  and  the 
names  of  many  places  in  England  commencing 
with  Holm  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  large  numbers  of  Hollies  that  once  grew  in 
their  vieinities,  and  the  greenwood  tree  of 
Robin  Hood  and  other  old  English  ballads  of 
forest  life  is  attributed  to  the  Holly. 

Folkard  in  his  “ Plant  Lore,  Legends,  and 
Lyrics,”  says:  “The  disciples  of  Zoreaster  or 
Fire  Worshippers  believe  that  the  Holly- tree 
cists  no  shadow,  and  both  in  Persia  and  India 
they  employ  an  infusion  of  its  leaves  for  several 
purp.’ses  connected  with  their  religious  obser- 
vancis.  They  also  sprinkle  the  face  of  the 
newly -born  child  with  water  impregnated  with 
Holly  bark.” 

It  is  further  stated  on  the  authority  of  Pliny 
that  if  the  Holly-tree  is  planted  near  a house, 
it  will  keep  away  all  evil  spells  and  enchant- 
ments, and  protect  the  house  from  lightning, 
and  he  further  states  that  the  flowers  of  the 
Holly  would  freeze  water  and  would  repel 
poison,  and  that  if  a staff  of  Holly  wood  were 
thrown  to  an  animal,  even  if  it  did  not  touch 
him,  it  would  so  influence  the  animal  as  to  cause 
him  to  lie  down  beside  it.  The  old  English 
practice  of  hanging  branches  in  houses  and  halls 
is  surrounded  by  many  curious  superstitions, 
one  of  which  was  that  the  elves  and  fairies 
clung  to  the  boughs  and  hung  in  the  leaves,  and 
were  so  present  at  all  social  gatherings  at 
Christmas  time,  when  the  spirits  possessed  no 
power  to  harm.  In  some  parts  of  France, 
Switzei  land,  and  other  Continental  countries,  a 
custom  prevails  of  cutting  Holly  on  Christmas 
eve,  and  hanging  it  in  the  houses  to  drive  away 
evil  spirits.  The  following  quotation  from  Fol- 
kard will  show  how  widespread  is  this  belief  in 
1 he  power  of  Holly  against  witchcraft.  He  says : 
“In  Northumberland  Holly  is  employed  in  a form 
of  divination.  There  the  prickly  variety  is  called 
He  Holly,  and  the  smooth  She  Holly.  It  is  the 
leaves  of  the  latter  only  that  are  deemed  proper 
for  divining  purposes.  These  smooth  leaves 
must  be  plucked  late  on  a Friday  by  persons 
c-ueful  to  observm  an  unbroken  silence  from  the 
time  they  go  out  to  the  dawn  of  the  following 
morn.  Then  leaves  must  be  collected  in  a three- 
cornered  handkerchief,  and  on  being  brought 
home,  nine  of  them  must  be  selected,  tied  with 
nine  knots  into  the  handkerchief,  and  placed 
bEneath  the  pillow.  The  sleep  being  obtained, 
dreams  worthy  of  all  credit  will  attend  this  rite. 
In  another  form  cf  divination  a maiden  places 
three  pails  of  water  on  her  bedroom  floor, 
then  pins  to  her  night  dress,  opposite  her  heart, 
thfce  leaves  of  green  Holl}-,  and  so  retires  to 


rest.  She  will  be  aroused  from  her  first  sleep 
by  three  terrible  yells,  followed  by  three  hoarse 
laughs,  after  which  the  form  of  her  future 
husband  will  appear.  If  he  is  deeply  attached 
to  her,  he  will  change  the  positions  of  the  water- 
pails  ; if  not  he  will  glide  from  the  room  without 
touching  them.  This  spell  is  only  eflfectual 
when  performed  on  All  Hallowe’en,  Christmas 
Eve,  New  Year’s  Eve,  and  Bettane  or  Mid- 
summer Eve.”  J.  R.  J. 


THE  ALLSPICES  (CALYCANTHUSES). 
The  deliciously-scented  blossoms  of  the  Carolina 
Allspice  and  some  of  its  varieties  make  them 
very  desirable  shrubs,  and  their  size  and  com- 
pact habit  alike  recommend  them.  All  the 
kinds  are  quite  hardy  in  this  country,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Western  Calycanthus,  do 
not  seem  at  all  particular  as  to  the  position  or 
soil  in  which  they  are  planted.  In  the  North  of 
England  and  elsewhere  I have  seen  them 
luxuriating  even  in  strong  clay,  and  in  the 
south  they  appear  nearly  as  much  at  home  in  a 
dry,  gravelly  soil,  though  in  somewhat  sheltered 
and  shady  spots.  In  the  peat  border,  along 
with  American  plants  and  shrubs  especially 
requiring  a peat  soil  for  their  successful  cultiva- 
tion, they  thrive  admirably,  although,  as 
previously  stated,  such  conditions  are  not 
absolutely  necessary.  They  seem  to  attain  a 
maximum  degree  of  development  in  good  rich 
soil,  where  a tolerably  uniform  amount  of 
moisture  obtains.  Young  shoots,  layered  in 
summer,  make  roots  readily,  and  layering  is  the 
most  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  obtaining  a 
stock  of  these  charming  shrubs. 

The  Carolina  Allspice  (Calycanthus  flori- 
dus)  is  the  kind  which  has  been  the  longest 
known  in  English  gardens,  having  been  intro- 
duced in  1726.  The  blossoms,  when  crushed, 
exhale  more  or  less  a fragrance  of  Strawberries, 
or,  according  to  some,  of  ripe  Quinces  or  Apples. 
In  the  typical  plant,  which  in  a state  of  nature 
is  found  in  rich  soil  on  hillsides  in  Virginia  and 
southward,  and  flowers  from  May  until  August, 
the  leaves  are  oval,  and  softly  downy  beneath  ; 
fruits  are  but  rarely  developed.  Under  favour- 
able conditions  this  species  will  attain  a height 
of  6 feet  or  8 feet. 

The  Glabrous-leaved  Calycanthus  (C. 
lievigatus)  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  Carolina,  and  flowers  from 
May  to  August.  It  has  rather  wrinkled  leaves, 
rough  to  the  touch  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
smooth  on  the  under.  The  blossoms,  which  are 
hardly  sweet-scented,  are  of  nearly  the  same 
lurid  purple  colour  as  those  of  the  preceding 
kind. 

The  Glaucous-le.wed  Calycanthus  (C. 
glaucous). — The  large  leav'es  of  this  kind  dis- 
tinguish it  well  from  the  foregoing  ; they  are 
flat,  green  above,  and  of  a decidedly  whitish- 
grey  tinge  beneath.  The  almost  scentless  blos- 
soms are  less  deep  in  eolour  than  those  of  the 
Carolina  Allsjiice,  from  which  they  differ  in 
being  frequently  fertile.  It  is  found  on  the 
mountains  in  Virginia  and  southward.  In  some 
books  it  is  described  as  C.  fertilis. 

The  Western  Calycanthus  (C.  occidentalis) 
is  a much  larger  shrub  than,  and  different  in 
habit  and  general  appearance  from,  the  others. 
It  is  handsome  in  growth  and  foliage,  and 
especially  so  in  the  large  size  and  bright  colour 
of  its  blossoms,  which  are  3 inches  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  of  a somewhat  bright  purplish- 
red  colour.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  a warm, 
sunny  spot  or  a wall  singularly  favours  the 
ripening  of  its  wood,  and,  consequently,  the  pro- 
duction of  its  beautiful  flowers,  which,  however, 
totally  lack  the  delicate  scent  peculiar  to  some 
of  the  kinds  ; or,  to  speak  more  eorrectly,  are 
destitute  of  any  scent  whatever.  The  leaves  are 
large,  and  shining  green  on  both  upper  and 
under  surface.  This  is  known  in  some  gardens 
as  C.  macrophyllus,  and  flowers  from  the  end  of 
August  to  October.  G. 


Manure  for  Rhododendrons.— It  was 

stated  in  last  week’s  Gardening  that  Rhodo- 
dendrons do  not  like  manure.  Do  you  mean 
they  do  not  like  mulching,  qrthat  manure  ought 
not  to  be  used  in  making  a bed  ? I have  always 
understood  that  when  the  peat  is  poor  cow- 
manure  ought  to  be  added.  Ought  Ghent 
Azaleas  to  be  mulched  or  not  ? I made  a bed  of 
them  a year  ago,  and  in  the  spring,  when  they 


were  in  blossom  and  the  afternoon  sun  reached 
thein,  they  flagged,  recovering  again  in  the 
evening.  I am  told  they  ought  to  have  been 
mulched.  Would  you  kindly  say  if  this  is  your 
opinion,  and  if  it  will  prevent  the  flagging. — 

***  Rhododendrons  do  not  like  lumps  of 
crude  manure  about  them.  Mulching  the  sur- 
face is  different,  but  even  then  much  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  soil.  They  delight  in  old 
decayed  leaf-mould  or  vegetable  matter,  but 
not  heavy  manure  mixed  in  the  soil.  If  your  peat 
is  poor  why  not  mix  good  loam  or  leaf-mould  in 
preference  to  manure  ? As  regards  the  Ghent 
Azaleas  probably  they  were  turned  out  of  pots,  or 
had  a hard  ball  of  roots.  You  say  they  flagged  in 
hot  sunshine,  doubtless  through  the  roots  being 
dry.  Plants  often  suffer  in  this  way,  and  a 
basin  or  cavity  should  be  made  round  them  to 
convey  moisture  to  the  roots.  Firm  planting  is 
also  necessary.  A mulch  in  such  cases  would 
be  of  great  benefit,  as  it  prevents  the  surface 
drying  so  quickly,  and  keeps  in  the  moisture 
after  watering.  It  is  surprising  what  good  a 
watering  overhead  in  the  evening  will  do  with 
newly-planted  American  plants. 


FRUIT. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  ON  OPEN 
WALLS. 

Some  people  think  that  Nectarines  do  not  ripen 
on  open  walls  so  well  as  Peaches,  and  to 
a certain  extent  they  are  right  ; but  it  all  de- 
pends on  the  variety  selected.  Here,  in  the 
West  of  England,  I often  meet  with  such  sorts 
of  Nectarines  as  Rivers’  Pine-apple,  Elruge,  and 
Violette  Hative,  quite  equal  in  size  and  flavour 
to  any  I have  seen  produced  under  glass  ; there- 
fore, there  is  no  reason  why  residents  in  the 
south  and  western  counties  should  not  have 
Nectarines  as  well  as  Peaches.  There  are  many 
people  who  always  prefer  Nectarines  to  Peaches. 
But  that  is  not  all.  When  there  is  considerable 
wall  space  to  cover,  one  does  not  want  it  confined 
to  one  kind  of  fruit  only.  Taking  the  average 
requirements  of  an  ordinary  household,  one 
Nectarine-tree  to  two  Peaches  is  about  the  num- 
ber of  each  th-at  should  be  planted.  Special 
cases  can,  of  course,  be  dealt  with  as  the  de- 
mand requires.  If  I were  confined  to  only  one 
Nectarine  for  open  walls  I should  select 
Elruge,  because  it  is  the  most  reliable ; in- 
deed, it  bears  too  freely,  as  a rule.  The  fruits 
set  in  such  numbers  that  unless  they  are  thinned 
out  with  no  sparing  hand  they  are  comparatively 
worthless,  as  they  consist  of  but  little  more  than 
skin  and  stone.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  fruit 
that  is  wanted,  and  no  one  is  obliged  to  have  it 
if  they  will  but  keep  their  trees  healthy,  and 
not  allow  more  fruit  to  ripen  than  the  tree  can 
properly  mature.  If  the  liquid-manure  that 
frequently  runs  to  waste  from  the  stables  and 
farmyards  were  conducted  into  a tank,  and 
afterwards  properly  diluted  and  given  to  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  twice  a week  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  fine  luscious  fruit 
would  take  the  place  of  the  small  and  inferior 
samples  too  often  seen.  With  regard  to  Peaches, 
I am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  more  inquiry 
for  the  comparatively  newer  sorts  than  a few 
years  ago.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  in  such 
sorts  as  Hale’s  Early,  Princess  Beatrice,  and 
Alexander  there  is  a gain  of  three  weeks  or  a 
month  in  the  time  of  ripening  as  compared  to 
the  older  sorts.  This  is  a point  of  considerable 
importance,  because  it  brings  forward  a supply 
of  choice  fruit  just  at  the  season  of  the  year  it 
is  wanted.  Besides,  one  does  not  want  a glut 
of  Peaches  for  a week  or  two,  and  then  have 
none.  With  a judicious  selection  of  sorts  and 
sufficient  wall  space,  a supply  of  Peaches  may 
be  had  in  average  seasons  from  the  third  week 
in  July  to  the  middle  of  October.  Royal  George 
and  Bellegarde  are  two  useful  mid-season  sorts, 
and  kSea  Eagle  follows  them  nicely.  If  there  is 
room  for  a very  late  Peach  there  is  no  better 
variety  than  Barrington.  This  is  not  always 
first-class  in  flavour,  as  that  depends  on  the 
season  ; but  the  fruits  are  of  noble  aspect  when 
well  grown,  and  I have  known  them  realise  Cd. 
each  in  Covent  Garden-market  at  the  beginning 
of  October.  If  I had  only  room  for  three 
Peaches,  I should  choose  Alexander,  Royal 
George,  and  Sea  Eagle.  These  will  last  over  a 
fairly  long  season.  J.  C.  C. 
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MELON  CULTURE, 

I THINK  as  Melons  increase  in  favour  every 
year,  and  good  ones  find  a ready  sale,  especially 
during  the  London  season,  their  more  extended 
cultivation  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  be 
found  fairly  remunerative  if  we  grow  suitable 
sorts  for  market.  Until  recent  years  Melons 
have  not  been  very  extensively  or  successfully 
cultivated  in  British  gardens  ; but  we  now  have 
the  advantage  of  both  improved  structures  and 
superior  varieties,  and  I know  of  no  better  sort 
than  Hero  of  Lookinge,  the  variety  represented 
in  the  annexed  engraving.  Light,  heat,  good 
ventilation,  with  the  plants  growing  in  a good 
stiff  loam,  are  important  essentials  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  Melons.  A detailed  description 
of  the  management  of  this  crop  may  prove 
interesting.  The  seeds  were  sown  at  the  end  of 
March  in  pure  loam,  and  planted  out  at  the  end 
of  April  in  the  same  staple,  made  very  solid  on 
a bed  of  hot  manure  and  leaves,  the  main  stems 
being  tied  to  a stake  leading  to  the  trellis.  All 
the  bottom  and  side  laterals  were  rubbed  off  as 
they  appeared.  If  these  are  allowed  to  grow 
and  then  pinched  off,  a wound  that  does  not 
readily  heal,  but  decays  as  the  fruit  begins  to 
swell,  is  often  caused.  This  is  the  supposed 
canker  often  noticed.  With  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  these  plants  quickly  filled  their 
required  space,  after  which  the  points  were 
pinched  to  induce  lateral  growths.  These 


laterals,  when  they  had  set  the  fruit,  were 
allowed  to  hang  down  until  a sufficient  number 
began  to  swell  and  were  as  large  as  cricket-balls. 
If  uneven  in  size,  the  small  fruits  were  tied  up 
first,  leaving  the  larger  ones  hanging  down  until 
six  even-sized  fruits  were  obtained,  all  the  rest 
being  pinched  off.  About  this  period  the  plant 
requires  abundance  of  water,  with  occasional 
doses  of  warm  liquid-manure  from  the  farmyard. 
When  the  fruits  show  signs  of  netting,  moisture 
may  be  lessened  and  ventilation  increased  until 
the  fruits  begin  to  ripen,  after  which  the  venti- 
lators are  better  left  open  both  night  and  day, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  weather,  with  just 
sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging. 
The  fruit  is  supported  with  old  strips  of  fish  net 
cut  into  O-inch  squares,  a piece  of  string  being 
fixed  at  each  end  and  tied  to  the  trellis. 
These  form  cheap  and  safe  supports  for  the  fruit. 
This  house  contained  twenty-six  plants,  carry- 
ing 160  good,  handsome  fruits  worth  3s.  each  in 
the  market.  They  were  ripe  in  fourteen  weeks 
from  the  sowing  of  the  seeds.  This  variety 
keeps  better  when  cut  than  any  other,  and  the 
prize  lists  of  the  principal  shows  will  prove  the 
quality.  J.  H. 


Preparations  for  syringing  fruit- 
trees. — I should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  mention  in  Gakdbning  the  method  of 
making  and  mixing  the  preparation  of  Quassia, 
&c. , with  which  to  syringe  wall  fruit-trees? 
The  trees  here,  when  in  early  leaf,  were  infested 


with  .black-fly,  &c.,  last  year,  and  the  leaves 
badly  curled. — G.  H.  N. 

The  most  simple  way  to  prepare  Quassia 
for  small  quantities  is  to  pour  boiling  water 
on  the  chips,  and  when  cool  to  syringe  with  the 
liquid  ; but  having  many  wall  trees  and  Cherries, 
we  have  adopted  a better  plan — namely,  to 
place  a certain  quantity  of  the  Quassia  in  a 
tank,  say  1 lb.  to  several  gallons  of  water, 
and  use  the  water  only  for  syringing.  This  is 
most  effectual,  as  it  is  a simple  matter  to  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  preparation,  if  too  strong. 
There  is  no  need  to  apply  hot  water,  rain  water 
being  best  for  the  purpose.  Of  late  years  a new 
system  has  been  introduced  of  using  this  insecti- 
cide, and  it  is  most  useful,  indeed,  supersedes 
the  method  described  above.  Quassia  can  now 
be  obtained  in  a soluble  form,  and  merely 
requires  to  be  placed  in  water,  being  ready  for 
use,  and  may  be  given  at  the  strength  advised 
on  the  bottle. — W.  S. 


LIFTING  FRUIT-TREES. 
Those  who  have  only  limited  space  often  treat 
their  young  trees  too  well  at  planting  time — that 
is,  they  use  manure  freely,  and  sappy  wood 
results.  When  the  new  trees  are  planted  and  the 
soil  is  good,  the  latter  alone  should  be  sufficient  to 
secure  a good  growth  the  first  season  ; but  even 
then  it  is  not  really  necessary  to  rely  upon  soil 


alone.  Surface  feedings  may  be  given,  and  the 
roots  encouraged  to  make  a short  and  fibrous 
growth  ; whereas,  with  a quantity  of  manures 
mixed  with  the  soil,  a strong,  deep  root  is 
encouraged,  this  building  up  a gross  growth. 
In  small  gardens,  the  value  of  the  Paradise- 
stock  for  Apples  is  great,  as  it  promotes 
a fruiting  growth,  but  requires  surface  foods. 
Food  should  be  given  at  the  right  moment — that 
is,  when  the  trees  are  called  upon  for  increased 
vigour,  and  given  in  the  form  of  surface 
dressings,  or  in  a liquid  state.  Pear-trees  on 
the  natural  stoek  have  the  same  tendency  to 
grow  wild,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  as  to 
Apples,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums.  All 
get  too  robust  if  allowed  free  play,  and  few  trees 
pay  better  for  attention  to  root-growth  than 
stone  fruits. 

Apricots,  when  their  roots  are  kept  on  the 
surface  and  fed,  are  often  given  a new  lease  of 
life,  whereas,  neglected,  the  trees  collapse,  and 
canker  is  the  result.  Figs,  with  restricted  roots, 
succeed  well  and  give  good-sized  fruits,  when, 
if  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  there  is  a poor  return, 
this  being  put  down  to  bad  seasons  and  other 
causes.  I name  these  fruits  to  show  that  too 
vigorous  wood  is  not  desirable,  and  does  not 
tend  to  profit  or  quality.  If  more  attention 
could  be  given  to  young  trees  for,  say  the  first 
half-dozen  years,  there  would  be  fewer  failures, 
more  pleasure  in  the  garden,  and  certainly  more 
profit.  Many  apply  too  strong  remedies  to  their 
trees.  It  is  useless  to  chop  all  the  roots  off  and  i 


expect  overfed  trees  to  fruitat  once.  My  advice  is 
to  lift  young  trees  more  frequently,  no  matter  in 
what  position,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
fruitful  growth.  I never  hesitate  to  lift  too 
robust  trees  the  second  or  third  year  after 
planting,  if  inclined  to  run  to  wood,  and  repeat 
the  work  in  a season  or  two,  if  it  continues  ; 
indeed,  young  trees  are  much  benefited  by  so 
doing,  as  it  causes  fruit  spurs  to  form,  and  a 
sturdy  growth.  Many  think  by  severe  top 
cutting  too  great  vigour  may  be  checked  ; but  it 
only  adds  to  it,  as  it  gives  the  roots  more  play, 
having  less  to  support.  My  note  refers  to 
young  trees  ; older  specimens  requiring  more 
care  to  cut  their  roots,  would  mean  loss  of  crop 
and  leaves  Let  the  work  be  done  in  sections, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  danger.  With  these 
trees  having  their  roots  near  the  surface,  feeding 
can  be  done  with  safety.  Now  is  a good  time 
to  check  strong  growth  of  young  trees,  and  in 
doing  the  work  get  well  round  the  trees — not 
too  close— and  cut  back  any  gross  roots.  Spread 
out  the  fibrous  ones,  and  give  new  loam,  and  in 
all  cases  of  deep  planting  do  not  hesitate  to 
bring  the  trees  and  roots  nearer  the  surface. 
Give  a good  mulch  of  litter  or  short  manure  on 
the  surface.  W.  S. 


Scale  on  Peach-trees. —I  have  some 
large  Peach-trees  on  trellis  in  a cold  house, 
badly  infested  with  scale.  What  is  the  very  best 
wash  to  use  to  clear  them,  and  how  should  it  be 
applied  ? What  becomes  of  them  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  ? They  appear  quite  clean  now,  but 
break  out  again  when  the  trees  start  into 
growth. — H.  H. 

AVash  the  trees  with  a brush,  using  tepid 
water  and  soft-soap — that  is,  the  older  wood  on 
which  the  scale  winters.  Afterwards  lightly 
wash  young  green  wood,  drawing  a very  soft 
brush  one  way  (upward)  to  remove  the  pest.  It 
will  be  best  to  prune  before  doing  so,  to  save 
time,  and  get  at  the  trees  more  readily.  The 
best  mixture  to  paint  after  the  trees  are  dry  is 
Gishurst  compound,  dissolved  with  a small  por- 
tion of  clay  to  thicken  it  like  paint.  Rub  the 
mixture  thoroughly  into  the  old  bark,  as  it  is  in 
the  crevices  that  the  enemy  winters  and  cover 
all  parts  of  the  old  wood  with  the  paint.  With 
badly  infested  trees  it  is  well  to  paint  the  new 
growths,  but  not  necessary  if  only  slightly  in- 
fested. We  have  also  used  a mixture  of  Tobacco- 
water,  flowers  of  sulphur,  clay,  and  lime  for 
outdoor  trees.  This  is  a safe  wash,  and  is  not 
readily  washed  off  as  Gishurst ; but  in  mixing  the 
latter  well  work  the  clay  into  the  Gishurst,  and 
a small  knob  of  fresh  lime  does  good,  as  it 
hardens  the  paint.  The  longer  this  remains  on 
the  old  wood  the  less  fear  there  is  of  scale.  It 
is  only  those  not  covered  that  escape. — W.  S. 

Making  a Vine-border.— I am  about 
making  a new  Vine  border,  entirely  inside, 
10  feet  wide  by  50  feet  long.  The  position  is 
a low  one,  and  the  subsoil  clay.  I propose  to 
excavate  3 feet,  and,  asl  have  a lotof  good  bricks, 
to  brick  the  bottom  and  sides,  thoroughly 
cementing  the  joints.  Over  this  I propose  to 
place  9 inches  of  good  brick  rubble  with  drain- 
pipes at  intervals  running  into  a disused  well 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  brick 
bottom.  I have  secured  a large  quantity  of  fine 
turf  from  a rich  pasture,  but  inclined  to  be 
rather  heavy.  Will  someone  experienced  in 
such  matters  tell  me  if  my  method  of  construct- 
ing the  bottom  and  drainage  of  the  border  is 
correct,  and  what  are  the  best  materials  to  use 
with  the  turf,  and  the  proportion  in  which  they 
should  be  used  to  ensure  first-class  Grapes  ? I 
grow  500  Chrysanthemums  in  soil  considerably 
lighter  than  the  turf  intended  for  the  border. 
These  plants  have  been  highly  fed.  Would  the 
soil  knocked  out  of  the  pots  and  mixed  with  the 
turf  be  of  any  advantage  ? — J.  W.  B. 

* You  are  certainly  making  your  Vine- 
border  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  your  plan 
should  do  well.  You  have  a good  fall  for  drain- 
age, and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  stagnant  water. 
The  turf  is  all  the  better  for  being  heavy. 
Place  thick  sods  of  this  Grass-side  downwards 
over  your  brick  rubble,  then  roughly  chop  up  the 
turf  and  secure  a load  or  two  of  old  brick  or 
mortar  rubble.  This  is  excellent  for  such  soil. 
Also  add  a hundredweight  or  two  of  -^-inch 
bones  and  mix  together,  or  such  material  as 
road-scrapings.  If  expense  be  no  object,  use  a 
hundredweight  or  two  of  prepared  Vine- manure. 
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This  is  much  better  than  animal  manures.  If 
the  latter  are  used,  it  must  be  sparingly.  Then, 
as  a surface  dressing,  any  burnt  wood-ashes  or 
cliarcoal  refuse  are  much  better  to  mix  with 
heavy  loam  than  manures.  Do  not  use  your  old 
Chrysanthemum  soil  by  any  means.  This 
would  be  harmful,  maiden  soil,  with  any  addi- 
tions as  advised,  being  better.  In  making  your 
border,  firm  thoroughly  as  the  work  proceeds, 
and  do  it  in  dry  weather  so  as  not  to  have  the 
soil  in  a sticky  state. — W.  S. 


WINTER  PRUNING. 
Probably  the  most  important  operation  that  is 
carried  on  during  the  winter  months  is  that  of 
pruning.  Although  great  changes  have  been 
generally  adopted  in  the  manner  of  carrying  it 
out,  and  the  old  and  fast  lines  of  close  spurring 
in  have  given  place  to  greater  freedom  of 
growth,  there  is  still  as  much  need  for  the 
knife  and  pruning  saw  as  ever  there  was,  if  good 
fruit  is  to  be  the  rule.  The  following  brief  notes 
may  be  of  service  to  novices,  as  embracing  the 
most  important  fruit  in  cultivation — viz., 

Apples,  if  grown  as  standards,  with  plenty  of 
space  to  develop,  will  still  require  the  centres 
carefully  thinned  out,  as  the  fruits  that  are  borne 
in  the  centre  of  the  tree  cannot  come  to  the  per- 
fection of  colour  that  those  on  the  outer  branches 
do,  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  left  nearly 
at  full  length,  flower-buds  in  far  greater 
quantity  than  are  needed  for  a crop  will  be 
found  on  trees  apparently  thin  of  wood.  Dwarfs, 
pyramids,  and  espaliers  need  a good  deal  of 
thinning  out  every  winter  ; all  weakly  shoots 
not  required  should  be  cut  clean  away,  or 
shortened  to  form  spurs,  and  if  any  indication 
of  canker  or  decay  be  apparent  in  the  branches, 
cut  them  back  to  a healthy  shoot. 

Apricots  are  invariably  trained  as  fan-shaped 
trees  on  walls,  as  it  allows  of  filling  up  the  gaps 
caused  by  branches  dying  back.  The  spurs 
should  be  shortened  and  thinned  out,  and  young 
wood  laid  in  at  the  summer  pruning  should  be 
nailed  in  to  form  successional  bearing  branches. 
The  finest  fruits  are  borne  by  these  shoots  the 
following  year. 

(,’herries  of  the  sweet  dessert  kinds  on  walls 
need  very  similar  pruning  to  Apricots  ; they 
very  rarely  fail  to  produce  plenty  of  bloom 
buds.  The  Morello  requires  quite  dififerent 
treatment,  as  it  produces  its  finest  fruits  on  the 
wood  of  the  preceding  year’s  growth,  and  in 
summer  disbudding  a sufficient  supply  of  young 
shoots  must  be  left  to  grow  unchecked,  so  that 
all  the  shoots  that  bore  the  crop  last  year  may 
be  cut  out  and  the  new  wood  nailed  or  tied  into 
its  place.  Cherries  grown  in  the  open  need  very 
little  pruning  beyond  cutting  out  dead  wood  or 
any  weakly  growths  that  are  crowding,  such  as 
are  better  able  to  oarr}’  fruit. 

CuER.AXT.s  (Red)  require  severe  pruning,  for 
unless  the  fruit  is  grown  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion it  will  become  a poor  and  unprofitable  crop. 
After  the  proper  number  of  main  bearing  shoots 
are  formed  the  winter  pruning  consists  of 
shortening  the  leader  to  half-a-dozen  buds,  and 
all  side-shoots  are  slowly  spurred  in.  White 
Currants  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Currants  (Black)  are  pruned  very  difier- 
ently,  the  oldest  shoots  being  cut  clean  away  at 
the  base,  and  a sufficient  supply  of  the  strongest 
shoots  of  the  current  year’s  growth  left  to  form 
the  bearing  wood  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  The  finest  berries  are  borne  on  young 
wood. 

Damsons  are  by  many  supposed  to  succeed 
just  as  well  without  pruning  as  with  it  ; but 
this  is  a decided  error,  for  if  left  unpruned  the 
shoots  get  lanky  and  thin  of  fruit-buds  ; but  if 
shortened  closely  in  at  the  winter  pruning  a 
dense  mass  of  short,  stubby  shoots,  full  of 
flower-buds,  will  follow,  and  the  crops  borne  by 
such  trees  are  enormous,  and  will  soon  convince 
the  most  sceptical  of  the  value  of  pruning  for 
Damsons. 

Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts  are  fruits  grown  on 
both  the  let  alone  and  closely  restricted  modes  ; 
but  the  produce  of  the  pruned  bushes  is  suffi- 
cient justification  for  its  being  applicable  to  the 
case.  The  pruning  is  done  very  early  in  spring, 
when  the  male  catkins  and  small  bright  female 
fruit  blossoms  can  be  readily  distinguished,  and 
all  useless  sappy  wood  is  cut  clean  away,  only 
fruitful  twigs  being  left. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  whether  grown  on 
Walls  or  under  glass,  require  the  same  kind  of 


pruning,  for  the  fruit  is  borne  on  the  young  wood 
of  the  preceding  year’s  growth,  and  all  the 
weakly  and  worn  out  shoots  must  be  cut  clean 
away  and  healthy  young  shoots  laid  in  at  full 
length  in  their  place.  If  shortened  back  be  care- 
ful to  see  that  there  is  a central  wood  bud  at  the 
terminal  cut  end,  or  the  fruit  blossoms  will  be 
useless  without  a leading  shoot,  and  some  varie- 
ties are  best  left  at  full  length. 

Pears  on  walls  require  skilful  pruning,  so  as 
to  keep  young  bearing  wood  evenly  distributed 
over  the  entire  tree,  as  the  branches  of  some 
kinds  have  a tendency  to  get  barren  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  while  in  others  they  continue  so 
fruitful  that  the  main  pruning  consists  of  thin- 
ning out  the  fruit  bud  spurs,  or  they  exhaust 
the  tree.  Bush  and  Pyramid  Pears  require  a good 
deal  of  thinning  out  in  the  centre,  shortening 
the  leading  shoots,  except  in  kinds  like  the 
Jargonelle,  that  crop  mostly  on  the  two-year-old 
wood,  and  severely  thinning  the  fruit-spurs 
where  they  are  dense. 

Plums  as  wall  trees  are  mostly  trained  on  the 
fan-shaped  principle,  and  bear  their  fruit 
mostly  on  spurs.  Some  kinds,  such  as  the 
Victoria,  are  remarkably  prolific  under  almost 
any  kind  of  treatment  ; but  the  finest  fruits  are 
borne  by  trees  where  the  spurs  are  kept  very 
close  to  the  wall,  which  can  easily  be  done  by 
cutting  any  that  are  getting  too  long,  close  off  to 
the  main  shoot.  They  will  invariably  push  out 
young  growths  the  next  year,  and  if  pinched 
form  short  spurs.  Plums  as  open  air  trees  do 
best  with  but  little  pruning,  simply  thinning 
out  the  shoots  so  as  to  give  light  and  air  to  the 
centre.  Some  of  the  richest-flavoured  Gage 
Plums  are  shy  fruiters  when  young,  but  carry 
splendid  crops  after  they  attain  moderate  age. 

V INB6  are  probably  the  fruit  of  all  that  needs 
severe  pruning,  for  it  is  proverbially  so  prolific 
that  when  pruned  like  a walking  stick  to  the 
last  eye  of  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  it  will 
still,  as  soon  as  it  bursts  its  growth,  produce 
bunches,  far  in  excess  of  what  it  can  perfect  for  a 
crop.  It  requiresa  knowledgeofvarietiesto prune 
so  as  to  get  the  maximum  returns,  but  I find  a 
succession  of  young  wood  produce  the  best 
results,  taking  all  sorts  collectively.  By  cutting 
out  one  third  of  the  old  rods  every  winter,  and 
leaving  a corresponding  quantity  of  annual 
growths  to  grow  right  away  from  the  base  every 
spring,  these  being  shortened  back  to  one  third 
of  the  length  of  the  rafter  the  next  year,  the 
house  is  cropped  all  over  with  fine  bunches, 
the  result  of  vigorous  young  wood. 

James  Groom,  Gosport. 


EARLY  STRAWBERRIE.S. 

Much  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  pro- 
ducing satisfactory  results  from  the  earliest 
forced  plants.  Many  reasons  may  be  given  for 
this,  but  the  chief  causes  are  improperly  ripened 
crowns  and  too  high  a temperature  at  the  com- 
mencement. To  have  anything  approaching  a 
full  crop  of  fruit  it  is  imperative  that  the 
plants  intended  for  very  early  forcing  should 
make  their  growth  in  time  for  them  to  have  a 
rest  before  being  subjected  to  artificial  heat,  as 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  get  fruit  from  plants 
that  have  scarcely  finished  their  growth  when  it 
is  time  to  start  them  again.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  ripe  Straw- 
berries in  January  or  early  in  February,  in  order 
to  have  the  fruit  ripe  at  the  required  date  the 
plants  must  be  started  early,  and  if  growth  has 
not  been  well  matured  previously  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  will  bloom  satisfactorily.  The  necessity 
for  securing  the  earliest  runners  and  getting 
them  well  established  in  their  fruitmg-pots  as 
soon  as  possible  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and 
as  young  plants  produce  the  strongest  and  most 
forward  runners  a piece  of  ground  should  be  set 
aside  each  season  for  this  purpose.  There  is 
seldom  any  difficulty  in  getting  strong  stolons 
that  will  make  plants  ready  for  the  fruiting-pots 
by  the  middle  of  July.  If  these  be  potted  and 
grown  on  without  a check,  the  crowns  will  be 
thoroughly  developed  and  ready  for  resting  by 
the  end  of  September,  after  which  time  water 
should  be  sparingly  supplied  to  them.  Sufficient 
only  is  needed  to  keep  the  crowns  plump  and  the 
foliage  from  flagging.  By  November  the  plants 
will  be  quite  at  rest,  especially  if  there  have 
been  a few  degrees  of  frost  to  prevent  the  sap 
rising.  Plants  so  matured  will  start  more 
readily  into  growth  when  introduced  into  heat. 
If,  however,  there  should  have  been  no  frost. 


but,  on  the  eontrary,  mild  weather  and  wet,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  rest  the  plants  artificially. 

The  pots  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  with  the 
plants  facing  northwards,  so  that  growth  may  be 
arrested  through  the  soil  in  the  pots  becoming 
rather  dry.  Unless  this  is  accomplished  it  is 
seldom  that  the  flower-spikes  are  perfectly 
formed,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
causes  of  failure  wdth  the  earliest  batch.  A too 
high  temperature  to  begin  with  also  prevents  the 
full  development  of  the  flowers  ; hence  the 
reason  for  their  not  setting.  Shelves  for  Straw- 
berries should  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
for  the  greater  the  amount  of  light  and  air  the 
plants  receive  the  better  the  results.  Fruit 
from  the  first  lot  is  usually  inferior  both  in 
quality  and  flavour  on  account  of  insufficient 
sunshine  whilst  ripening.  Every  effort  should 
be  made,  therefore,  to  expose  the  fruit  to  all 
the  sunshine  possible.  Watering,  too,  has 
much  effect  on  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  as 
those  who  have  given  this  subject  particular 
attention  are  fully  aware.  Strawberries  are 
moisture-loving  plants,  and  on  that  account 
should  never  he  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots  even  for  an  hour,  for  if  this  happens,  the 
largest  fruit  will  be  deficient  in  flavour.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  plants  must  never  become 
water-logged  or  the  fruit  will  be  insipid  and 
watery.  The  house  in  which  they  are  grown 
must  never  have  a too  dry  atmosphere,  or  red- 
spider  will  soon  show  itself,  and  if  this  once 
gets  the  mastery,  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Of  late  I have  used  boxes  instead  of  pots  for  all 
but  the  earliest  lots,  and  I find  that  they  answer 
the  purpose  much  better,  as  they  require  less 
attention,  the  plants  not  being  so  liable  to  get 
drj',  there  being  more  earth  for  them  to  root 
into.  The  boxes  I prefer  are  2 feet  long, 

6 inches  wide,  and  the  same  in  depth.  They  are 
made  with  rough  boards  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Holes  are  made  in  the 
bottom  for  drainage,  and  these  are  covered  with 
broken  crocks  to  the  depth  of  about  1 inch. 
Four  plants  are  placed  in  each  as  soon  as  they 
are  sufficiently  rooted  in  summer,  and  they  grow 
away  rapidly.  Root  action  is  very  quick,  so 
that  the  plants  soon  get  established. 

Very  much  labour  is  saved  in  watering  by 
employing  boxes.  There  is  also  another  advan- 
tage in  using  boxes,  especiallj'  where  pots  are 
made  of  a poor  quality  of  clay,  as  a great  num- 
ber of  the  latter  get  split  by  the  first  frost  in 
autumn.  This  necessitates  fresh  ones  being  used 
before  the  plants  are  put  in  to  force.  During 
the  bright  sunshine  towards  the  latter  end  of 
March,  plants  in  pots  are  liable  to  suffer  unless 
they  get  constant  attention,  so  that  anything 
that  tends  to  lessen  the  work  of  watering  is  a 
great  boon.  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of 
varieties  ; each  cultivator  must  decide  this  for 
himself,  for  those  that  are  suitable  in  one  place 
will  not  prove  so  in  another.  Take  Black 
Prince  as  an  example.  Where  fruit  has  to  be 
packed  to  travel  a considerable  distance  this 
variety  is  of  little  use  on  account  of  its  size,  but 
for  home  consumption  it  comes  in  very  well. 
Some  people,  too,  are  fond  of  it.  President  is  a 
good  Strawberry  for  forcing,  and  being  firm  in 
flesh  travels  well.  Its  size,  too,  is  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury  is 
very  prolific,  but  the  fruit  is  rather  small. 
Auguste  Nicaise  is  a good  kind  for  second  early 
lots,  the  fruit  being  large  and  of  good  colour. 
Keens’  Seedling,  though  an  old  varietjq  is  still 
a very  good  one  for  early  work.  The  fruit, 
however,  is  soft,  and  does  not  travel  well.  La 
Grosse  Sucree  is  one  of  the  best  all-round  varie- 
ties for  forcing  ; the  fruit  is  large  and  well 
flavoured,  and  also  travels  well.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  also  forces  well,  but  the  fruit  travels 
badly,  and  for  those  who  have  to  pack,  such 
things  must  be  considered.  H.  C.  P. 


Lime.  — In  many  cases  a little  fresh  lime  is 
most  valuable,  and  in  few  so  much  as  the  follow- 
ing. A Fern  or  two  may  be  infested  with  small 
insect  enemies  or  slugs  ; very  well,  dust  it  over 
with  lime.  Auriculas,  Carnations,  Primroses, 
and  heaps  of  other  subjects  are  liable  to  be 
eaten  by  small  slugs  at  this  season.  We  have 
seedling  Lettuces,  bulbs,  &c.,  all  of  which  will 
be  benefited  by  a slight  dusting  of  lime  at 
times.  No  insects  can  stand  against  it,  and  it 
.should  be  used  fresh  and  in  small  quantities. 
Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and  a large  number  of 
our  herbaceous  subjects  may  be  kept  free  from 
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slugs  by  the  same  means.  I use  lime  for  small 
and  indoor  plants  in  this  form.  Get  a piece  of 
muslin  or  rag,  place  the  lime  in  this,  and  then 
shake  it  gently  over  the  crown  of  the  plant, 
sprinkling  with  water  soon  after. — P.  U. 

Tomato  sauce  (Y.  S.  ir.;.— To  l lb.  of 
fruit  add  2 oz.  of  Garlic,  chopped  finely,  oz. 
Pepper,  1 oz.  salt,  ^ oz.  allspice,  i oz.  Ginger, 
'j  teaspoonful  Cayenne,  good  pint  of  vinegar. 
Partly  cook  the  Tomatoes.  When  soft  rub 
them  through  a fine  sieve,  then  add  the  other 
ingredients.  Boil  all  together  for  an  hour. 
Pat  into  bottles  and  cork  when  cold.  A little 
colouring,  which  can  be  obtained  from  a 
chemist,  improves  the  appearance.  I am  now 
using  sauce  which  I made  last  year  ; it  is  as 
good  as  when  first  made. — M.  L.  L. 

Book  on  seasonable  garden  work. 

— Could  you  kindly  let  me  know  the  name  of  a 
book  published  on  gardening  operations  and 
seasonable  work  to  be  carried  on  for  each  month 
in  the  year  ? And  could  you  kindly  tell  me  of  a 
list  of  the  best  works  published  on  garden  work, 
and  gardening  in  general  ? — F.  J.  Kimptox. 

***  Paxton’s  “Cottager’sCalendar,”price3d., 
might  suit  you,  published  at  41,  Wellington- 
street.  Strand,  London,  AV.C.  Thompson’s 
“Gardener’s  Assistant,”  price  31s.  fid.,  pub- 
lished by  Blackie  and  Co.,  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  is  perhaps  the  best  book  on  general 
horticulture,  and  might  help  you  if  you  care  to 
invest  in  it.  “ Garden  Work  ” is  given  each 
week,  too,  in  GaPvDEning  Illpsteated,  which 
would  give  you  much  assistance. 


FLOWER  SHOWS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

N.\tional  Chrysanthemum  Society.  — A 
meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  this  society 
was  held  recently  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet- 
street.  Business  of  a purely  formal  character 
having  been  disposed  of,  the  secretary  reported 
that  the  prize  money  awarded  at  the  recent  show 
of  the  socie  ;y  wouldinall  probability  be  paid  over 
to  the  winners  before  Christmas.  The  awarde 
of  medals  made  by  the  committee  on  that  occa- 
sion were  confirmed.  The  total  income  re- 
ceived up  to  the  present  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
of  £C04  1.33.,  the  principal  items  being  subscrip- 
tions £204  15s.  fid..  Royal  Aquarium  £235, 
affiliation  fees  £42.  The  annual  general  meeting 
was  fixed  for  February  25  next.  Twelve  ordin- 
ary members  and  two  Fellows  were  elected, 
making  a total  since  January  of  141.  The 
Swindon  Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society  was 
admitted  in  affiliation. 

The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee 
took  place  recently  at  the  Horticultural  Club, 
Hotel  Windsor,  Mr.  William  Marshall  presiding. 
The  secretary  announced  the  purchase  of  an 
additional  £500  worth  of  stock.  Several 
special  receipts,  an  invaluable  source  of  income 
to  the  society,  were  announced.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  and 
election  be  Friday,  February  8th.  The  names 
of  four  applicants,  in  addition  to  those  not  suc- 
cessful last  February,  were  announced,  and  it 
was  resoU'ed  that  six  children  be  elected  upon 
the  fund  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Royal  Horticultural.— The  last  meeting  of 
the  year  was  held  recently,  and  was  small, 
compared  to  those  previously  held  this  season. 
An  award  of  merit  went  to  Chrysanthemum 
King  of  Plumes,  which  is  a delightful  flower, 
not  larger  certainly  than  a crown  piece,  the 
florets  fluted,  as  it  were,  quite  plumy,  and  bright 
yet  rich  yellow.  It  will  be  welcome  as  a cut 
flower  and  for  all  forms  of  decoration.  C.  Bellum 
is  certainly  distinct,  the  flower  large  with 
broad  petals,  touched  with  rose  on  a rather  dull 
yellowish  ground  and  white  at  the  apex  of  the 
bloom.  Both  these  came  from  Mr.  Owen 
Castle  Hill  nursery.  Maidenhead,  As  regards 
miscellaneous  exhibits,  these  were  few  in 
number.  A silver  medal  went  to  Messrs  J. 
Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  for  a very 
charming  display  for  colour,  the  plants  neatly 
grown,  and  in  all  respects  pleasing.  We  noticed 
several  fine  plants  of  the  rosy  metallic-leaved 
Begonia  Arthur  Malet,  Cyclamens,  representing 
an  excellent  strain,  Bouvardias  in  many  varie- 
ties, the  prettily  variegated- leaved  Abutilon 
Souv.  de  Bonn,  the  leaves  decided  green,  with 
a well  defined  margin  of  yellow  ; the  well  varie- 
gated Draoajna  Sanderiana,  and  narticularly 


well-coloured  Crotons,  especially  conspicuous 
being  Mrs.  Bause,  the  broad,  deep  green  leaves 
banded  with  rich  yellow.  A fine  collection  of 
cut  Chrysanthemums  came  from  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
of  Maidenhead  {silver  medal  awarded).  A very 
interesting  exhibit  consisted  of  a number  of 
Pines  with  cones  from  Dropmore,  Maidenhead, 
the  residence  of  Earl  Forteseue,  and  a silver 
medal  was  awarded  for  the  display.  There  were 
two  splendid  cones  of  the  Monkey  Puzzle 
(Araucaria  imbricata),  amongst  the  finest  we 
have  ever  seen.  Several  Orchids  were  awarded 
certificates. 


RULBIS  FOB  OORBEISFONDEiNTS. 

Questions.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDKNiNO/re«  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rulet 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communicatiom 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  cemdsely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oJ 
QARDENisa,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pdblishbr, 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  ]mper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardbnino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  »/  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( wh  ich,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannoi 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart 
ments)  should  alwa/ys  bear  the  number  and  title  'jflaced 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advisir,g,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  ano 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist 
once.  Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  b< 
very  usefid,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres 
pondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardkkuk- 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1682. — Marguerite  Carnations.  — Seeinsr  these 
sometimes  detcribed  as  annuals,  sometimes  as  perennials, 
could  you  kindly  tell  me  which  is  right,  and,  if  the  latter, 
whether  they  will  stand  the  winter  in  the  open?  I under- 
stand that  by  treating  them  as  Tree-Carnations  they  con- 
tinue to  bloom  under  glass.— R.  R. 

1683.  — Early  Potatoes.— Please  say  in  your  next 
issue  when  ought  Potatoes  be  planted  so  as  to  have  them 
fit  for  digging  in  June?  Is  it  advantageous  to  have  sets 
sprouted  beforehand?  How  is  this  to  be  effected ? My 
garden  is  well  sheltered— southern  aspect,  heavy  alluvial 
soil,  hut  well  worked  and  in  good  condition.  Beauty  of 
Hebron  is  the  sort  I intend  to  plant.— J.  D. 

1GS4.— Turban  Ranunculus.— I have  put  in  some 
of  the  above  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall  in  a bleak,  smoky 
part  of  Yorkshire,  They  were  put  in  in  November,  and 
covered  with  2 inches  of  Cocoa-fibre-refuse  ; but  already 
the  leaves  are  coming  through  this,  and  I am  afraid  the 
first  severe  frost  we  have  will  kill  them.  Is  it  necessary  to 
protect  them,  and,  if  so,  what  with?- G.  B.  VV. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  reqplies  are  given  ; 
hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further  answers 
should  they  he  able  to  ojer  additional  advice  on 
the  various  subjects. 

1685.— Oncidium  species  (Brace).- It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  kind  jour  plant  is  from  such  a vague 
description,  and  therefore  cannot  recommend  any  treat- 
ment. If  it  is  O.  macranthum,  or  any  of  its  section,  cool 
treatment  will  suit  it  best,  with  a nice  moist  atmospliere, 
ne\  er  allowing  the  plants  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  It 
you  will  send  more  particulars  I shall  be  pleased  to  give 
you  further  assistance.- M.  B. 

1686  —Cuttings  of  “Geraniums”  and  Cal- 
ceolarias {Anxious  Amateur  of  Gardening).— Yes, 
jou  could  take  cuttings  of  well  ripened  shoots  of  the 
above-named  plantain  spring.  Put  them,  several  together, 
round  the  sides  of  4.8  or  5-inch  pots,  filled  with  moderately 
light  soil,  and  two  or  three  crooks  in  the  bottom  of  each. 
Give  water  cautiously  at  first  and  they  w ill  soon  root. 
Then  pot  them  off  separately,  using  much  the  same  soifi 
and  before  planting  them  out  for  the  summer  harden  off. 

1687. — Butterfly  Orchids  (W.  I[olmes).-\t  is 
curious  that  these  plants  are  almost  sure  to  attract  the 
attention  of  amateurs  ; but  as  they'  require  a good  stove 
heat,  they  are  not  good  subjects  to  begin  with.  If  y ou 
have  a Cattleya-houae  place  the  plant  at  the  warmest  end. 
It  will  not  succeed  with  Odontoglossum-s.  As  y our  plant 
IS  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Trinidad,  it  will  be 
Oncidium  papilio,  and  not  O.  Krameri.  Both  are  beauti- 
ful kinds  and  worthy  of  attention  ; but  I cannot  give  you 
any  idea  as  to  the  season  of  flowering,  as  flowers  are  pro- 
duced as  soon  as  the  plants  are  strong  enough,  and  it  the 
spike  is  not  cut  will  continue  to  produce  blooms  for  manv 
months.— M.  B. 

1688. — Geranium  v.  Pelargonium  (0.  J.  L\).— 
A 1 elargonium  is  not  a “Geranium,”  though  frequently 
so-called.  The  Geraniums  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  Pelargoniums  by  their  natural  hardiness,  whereas  no 
Pelargonium  that  we  know  of  is  really  hardy.  All  the 
bedding  and  show  plants  often  referred  to  under  this 
name  are  true  Pelargoniums.  The  Geraniums  may  also  be 
readily  known  by  their  regular  flowers,  and  by  having  ten 
stamens,  whereas  Pelargoniums  h.ave  irregular  flowers, 
and  usually  seven  stamens,  and  have,  moreover,  a peculiar 
feature  in  the  narrow  tube  which  runs  down  the  stalk  and 
is  a prolongation  of  the  base  of  a sepal.  There  is,  however 
a good  excuse  lor  the  common  mistake  of  confounding 
these  plants,  as  at  one  time  the  genera  we  now  call  Ero- 
dium,  Pelargonium,  and  Geranium  were  all  known  by  the 
last  name. 


1689 —Repotting  Orchids  ()V.  Holmes).— This 
correspondent  inquires  “ When  is  the  best  time  for  me  to 
repot  my  Odontoglossum  Rossi,  Lailia  aneeps,  and  other 
Orchids?”  Itis  ditlicultto  give  any  haid  and  last  time  for 
this  work,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a general  rule  that  the 
best  time  is  when  the  plants  begin  to  start  into  g-rowth 
after  the  season  of  rest.  It  is,  however,  not  advisable  to 
repot  all  Orchids  annually,  and  if  this  is  not  necessary  the 
plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  top-dressing.  This  is 
accomplished  by  removing  some  of  the  old  soil  on  the  sur- 
face and  replacing  with  fresh  material,  using  the  usual 
potting-stick  for  the  purpose,  at  the  same  time  ascertain- 
ing that  the  drainage  is  in  perfect  ordir.  Lailia  aneeps 
will  do  well  either  in  pots,  baskets,  or  upon  blocks  of 
wood,  and  only  small-sized  pots  will  be  required  for  the 
Odontoglossum  mentioned,  which  requires  a cool  ttn.- 
perattire.— M.  B. 

1690. — Vines  in  outside  border  (.?.  i am 
obliged  to  “ S.  I.”  for  his  explanation  about  bis  Vines,  and 
if  he  could  find  some  room — say,  for  one  shoot,  the 
strongest  of  each  Vine  in  his  house— cutting  back  all 
others,  he  would  save  much  time  ; indeed,  by  drawing  one 
shoot  of  each  into  the  house  through  the  holes,  he  would 
get  a much  finer  growth,  and  save  a season.  My  advice  is 
to  select  the  strongest  cane  from  each  Vine,  and  place 
through  wall  indoors  this  winter.  Cut  back  each  to,  sav 
1 foot  from  the  opening,  and  train  up  the  strongest.  They 
will  break  in  the  spring,  but  this  will  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  your  Tomatoes,  at  any  rate,  only'  take  up  a 
small  space  close  to  the  glass.  You  then  get  nice  canes 
for  next  season.  If  your  Vines  are  in  good  soil  you  need 
not  fear  results,  as  by  getting  a new  growth  and  restrict- 
ing the  canes  they  will  come  very  strong.  If  the  border 
is  poor  or  not  made  in  any  way,  a new  border  would  be 
advisable  next  year,  also  to  start  with  new  Vines,  sav  in 
February,  following  your  Tomato  crop.  Seeing  your  Vines 
have  made  5 feet  of  growth,  they  seem  fairly  vigorous, and 
would  pay  to  plant  in  new  border,  if  necessary.Lw',  s. 

1691. — Russet  Apples  for  dessert.— Will  jcu 
kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  the  best  kinds  of  Russet  Apple 
for  dessert?  I should  prefer  good  keepers.— R.  P. 

The  following  four  varieties  of  Apples  are  good  for 
the  purposes  required:  Sykehuuse  liusset,  Warehani 
Jiusset,  Golden  Russet,  and  Wheeler's  Russet. 

1692. — Sowing  Musk-seed.— Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  whtn  and  how  to  sow  Musk-seed  ?— Amateur. 

*»*  Soil'  it  in  March  in  the  open  ground  in  any  light, 
fine,  and  well-worked  soil.  The  seeds  should  be  simply 
scattered  on  the  sur.face  of  the  ground,  and  be  pressed  in 
a little  with  the  end  of  a rake.  A.fter  Musk  has  become 
established  it  runs  about  like  Mint  and  seeds  .freely,  so 
that  plenty  of  self-sown  seedlings  appear  annually  in  due 
season. 

1 9.3.  — Stopping  Calceolariss  and  Cine- 
rarias.—i have  some  fine  plants  of  the  above.  Ought  I 
to  pinch  out  the  centres  of  the  plants,  or  will  they  bloom 
better  if  left  alone  ?— Constant  Reader. 

Do  nut  stop  w pinch  out  the  ce nit  es  of  the  Cine- 
rarias; they  will  bring  mu-ch  better  heads  of  flowers  with- 
out. If  tlte  Calceolarias  are  of  a herbaceous  kind,  do  not 
stop  them ; but,  if  they  are  uf  the  shrubby  kind,  and 
good,  bushy  plants  are  required,  then  one  stopping  of  the 
strongest  shoots  will  be  beneficial. 

1694.— Cold  frames.— Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
is  meant  by  a cold  frame ? — Am.ateur. 

L*  A cold  f tame  is  a wooden  structure  generally  made 
of  deal  and  furnished  with  one  or  more  movable  glazed 
sashes,  and  it  is  entirely  unheated,  and  must  be  covered 
with  mats  or  other  qnutectiny  -material  to  exclude  frost. 
Cold  frames  are  most  useful  things  in  a garden  to  pro- 
tect half-hardy  things  in  the  winter,  to  harden  off  bed- 
ding stuff  in  in  the  spring,  and  to  grow  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  in  in  summer. 

1695  — Killing  green-fly.— Can  y ou  tell  me  of  a 
good  insecticide  for  green-Hy  that  will  not  injure  the 
leaves  of  very  tender  plants?  The  one  tliat  I have  been 
using  will  not  kill  the  pest  without  making  it  so  strong 
tliat  it  in  some  cases  destroys  the  leaves  of  the  very  tender 
ones. — Anxious. 

%*  Generally  speaking,  light  and  frequent  fumigation 
with  Tobacco  is  the  best  and  safest  remedy  to  apply  to 
green-fly.  In  the  case  of  very  tender-leaved  plants  sponging 
and  syiinging  with  soapy  water  frequently  is  a good 
pla  n. 

1G9G.— Unhealthy  Chrysanthemum  leaves.— 

What  is  the  probable  reason  of  the  leaves  of  pot  Chrvsan- 
themuins  in  bloom  in  my  greenhouse  turning  brown  at 
the  edges,  and  giving  to  the  plant  an  unhealthy  look?— S. 
2'wickenham.  " ’’ 

*t*  'd'jw  most  jirohahle  and  general  cause  of  the  mischief 
complained  of  is  that  the  Chrysanthemums  have  been 
allowed  at  some  time  or  other  to  become  dust-dry  at  the 
roots,  and  then  have  been  heavily  watered  afterwards ; 
and  also  it  is  soviet  imes  caused  by  dt  feet  ice  rentiiatiorl 
and  crowding  the  plants  closely  together. 

1697. — Zonal  Pelargoniums.- There  is  a Zonal 
Pelargonium  now  in  flower  in  my  conservatory  which  has 
on  one  stem  a scarlet  bloom,  and  on  another  a white  one. 
There  is  only  a single  root,  and  no  grafting  has  taken 
place.  Is  this  a very  rare  phenomenon  ?— T.  S. 

***  It  is  not  at  all  unusual. for  Zonal  Pelargoniums  to 
" sport,"  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  manner  described  above. 
The  well-known  kind,  Vesuvius  is  a notable  instance  of  it. 
Several  varieties  of  it,  identical  in  all  re.spects  save  that  of 
the.  colour  of  the  flowers,  have  been  -produced  by  propagat- 
ing the  shoots  that  showed  the  variation  from  the  original 
type. 

1698. — Chinese  Primulas  in  flower.— Some  of 
my  Primulas  leaves  are  getting  shabby.  Would  someone 
kindly  say  the  cause  of  it?  An  abundance  of  flower  is 
produced.- S.  E. 

*»*  Your  Primulas  appear  to  have  been  in  a too  low 
temperature.  _ To  get  i/ood  leaves  and  bloom  more  food 
may  be  required  and  more  warmth,  at  the  same  time 
giving  plenty  of  air.  Keep  up  a higher  teirqierature ; 
give  more  .food,  U'ith  -plenty  of  air  on  back  or  top  of 
house  in  fine  weather.  The  at nmsphere  beimj  cl  urged  with 
moist-ure  new,  a little  icarmcr  temperature  with  air  is 
required. 
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1099.— Propagating  India-rubber-plant.  — 
Ought  I to  cut  my  India-rubber-plant  back  in  spring  ? It 
is  nearly  6 feet  high.— Esher. 

***  The  beet  time  to  cut  bad  your  1 iidia-rubber-plant 
would  be  ill  the  spriiiy.  Before  doing  so  keep  it  rather  dry 
I'or  a time,  also  after  the  operation.  To  get  the  best  results 
a warmer  house  should  be  given  to  encourage  new  growth, 
or  failing  this,  a place  free  of  draughts,  and  as  close  as 
possible.  Repot  when  the  shoots  have  broken,  and  keep 
warm.  Of  course,  a little  bottom-heat  woidd  greatly  assist 
after  the  cutting  down  and  repotting. 

1700. — A clayey  soil.— My  garden  soil  is  chiefly 
clay.  Would  sifted  cinder  ashes  improve  it?  I am  also 
manuring  it  with  stable-manure.— H.  White. 

Your  garden  being  on  heavy  clay  soil  requires  a 
lighter  one  mixed  with  it  to  assist  drainage.  Coal-ashes 
used  to  excess  are  most  injurious  to  plant  life.  You  may 
use  them  in  proportion,  but  not  on  the  surface.  Road 
scrapings  are  far  better  than  coal-ashes.  Any  burnt  gar- 
den refuse  is  valuable,  also  mortar  rubble  ftoin  old  build- 
ings. Clay  soils  are  often  wanting  in  lime,  and  this  may  be 
used.  Siwh  aids  as  leaf -mottld  or  partially  decayed  leaves 
mixed  with  stable-manure  will  do  good. 

1701. — Steam  in  a conservatory.— I have  a con- 
servatory heated  by  a Kippingille  oil-stove.  I also  use  a 
large  water  kettle,  containing  boiling  water,  which  I place 
on  the  stove  to  keep  boiling  during  the  night.  Will  the 
steam  damage  the  plants,  which  consist  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
Crocuses,  "Geraniums,”  African  Marigolds,  Azaleas, 
Winter  Cherry,  &c.  ? Size  of  conservatory,  13  feet  by 
G feet ; eastern  aspect,  and  about  110  yards  from  the  sea  ; 
heat  during  night,  about  o5  degs. — H.  W. 

The  steam  will  not  do  any  harm  to  the  plants  men- 
tioned, and  especially  to  Palms  and  Perns ; but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  really  necessary,  and  an  iron  radiator 
would  probably  give  better  results  than  the  kettle. — 
B.  C.  R. 

1702. — Deformed  Chrysanthemum  flowers. 
—I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  know 
how  it  is  my  Chrysanthemum  flowers  come  deformed  like 
these  I have  sent  you.  I have  some  very  fine  ones,  but  so 
many  come  blind.  Some  will  not  open  all  round  in  the 
proper  way. — P. 

The  most  general  reason  for  the  evil  complained  of 
in  Chrysanthemum  flowers  is  that  at  some  time  or  other 
during  the  growth  of  the  plants,  after  the  buds  had  set, 
they  were  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the 
root.  If  this  happens,  the  mischief  is  not  apparent  at  the 
time,  but  the  result  is  seen  in  the  production  of  many  de- 
^’onned flowers.  If  the  buds  are  injured  by  frost,  that, 
too,  will  cause  deformity. 

1703.  — Hose  Marechal  Niel.— i have  a cutting  of 
this  Rose  which  I struck  last  spring,  the  only  one  that 
grew  out  of  several  struck.  It  is  in  a 00  pot,  and  has 
grown  about  12  inches  ; there  is  also  a branch  from  just 
above  the  soil  about  9 inches  long.  I shall  be  glad  of 
advice  as  to  treatment.  It  must  be  grown  in  a pot. 
Which  side  of  span-roof  should  it  be  trained?— M.  N. 

***  The  plant  may  be  shifted  into  a larger  pot  either  at 
once  or  in  the  early  spring ; if  it  can  have  a little  heat  it, 
would  be  better  done  now.  A 6-inch  pot  toould  be  a very 
suitable  size.  Use  rich  loamy  soil,  and  make  it  quite  firm, 
with  good  drainage.  U nless  the  house  ru  ns  east  and  west, 
when  the  south  side  would  be  the  best,  it  does  not  nuitter 
which  side  the  plant  is  trained. 

1704. — Anthracite  coal.— A correspondent  in  a 
recent  number  of  Garde-sino  recommends  anthracite 
cobbles  for  heating  hot-water  pipes  in  conservatory.  Will 
he  or  anyone  else  kindly  tell  me  if  they  will  burn  in 
Loughborough  stove,  or  is  a special  one  necessary?  I 
have  a No.  1 Loughborough  boiler ; the  draught  is  very- 
good  and  house  gets  too  hot,  but  being  so  small  the  fire 
quickly  dies  out.  I use  gas  coke  ; would  anthracite  coal  be 
better  ?— Inquirer. 

This  coal  is  superior  to  any  other  kind  of  fuel  for 
warming  hot-water  pipes  where  the  draught  is  quick.  Not 
only  is  it  more  economical,  but  lasts  longer  ivhile  retain- 
ing heat  so  much  better,  and,  in  addition,  it  is  smokeless. 
We  think  it  will  burn  quite,  well  in  a Loughborough  boiler. 
Why  not  try  a bushel  or  so  1 

1705.  — Transplanting  Dutch  Hyacinth 
bulbs.— I have  just  taken  up  some  Dutch  Hyacinth 
bulbs  which  ought  to  have  been  lifted  before,  and  I want 
them  to  come  on  late  next  spring.  Will  it  make  them 
later  if  I put  them  in  the  ground  next  month  and  deeper 
in  the  soil  than  before  or  not  ? I find  they  have  begun  to 
make  growth. — N. 

The  Hyacinth  bulbs  should  not  have  been  disturbed; 
it  is  far  too  late  to  do  so  now,  seeing  that  growth  has  com- 
menced. Re-plant  them  at  once  at  a moderate  depth,  and 
cover  the  soil  over  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre 3 inches  or  d inches 
in  thickness.  Do  not  be  surprised  if  the  bloom  is  unsatis- 
factory next  season,  as  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  bulbs 
in  question  'was  radically  wrong.  When  once  bulbous 
plants  of  any  kind  have  'made  both  root  ami  top-growth 
they  should  on  no  account  be  disturbed. 

170G.-— Grapes  failing. — My  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
grown  in  an  outside  border  have  made  very  fine  growth 
this  year,  but  the  berries  were  very  small,  and  nearly  half 
of  them  sour.  I gave  them  a good  dressing  of  manure  in 
spring  after  thinning.  I kept  the  house  60  degs.  to 
G3  degs.  at  night,  and  70  degs.  to  80  degs.  bv  day.  The 
wood  seemed  to  turn  yellow  shortly  after  thinning.  They 
made  very  fine  foliage,  but  I was  disappointed  in  the  crop. 
Would  any  of  .your  readers  kindly  let  me  know  what  was 
the  cause?  Would  it  be  from  want  of  water? — Young 
Gardener. 

■'**  Failures  of  this  kind\have  been  unusually  frequent 
during  the  past  season.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  and 
wantof  sun  V ineshavein  many  instances  madean  excessive 
amount  of  groivth,  but  have  failed  to  swell  and  ripen  the 
fruit  satisfactorily,  while  from  the  same  cause  shanking 
and  bad  colouring  have  been  very  prevalent.  1‘erhaps  the 
roots  run  too  deep.  Try  the  border,  ami  if  there  are  but 
f w roots  near  the  surface  lift  a lot  of  them,  and  relay 
them  only  a few  inches  deep.  There  ought  not  to  be  any 
m inure  on  the  border  now,  and  the  growth  ough  t to  be  well : 
ripene  l by  means  of  plenty  of  air  and  a little  fire-heat. 
Some  of  the  Silicate  manure  would  help  you  next  season. 
—B.  C.  R. 


1707. — Treatment  of  Thong  Lilies  (Ilimanto- 
phyllums).—  Can  you  kindly  tell  me  the  treatment  tor  these 
plants?  What  soil  do  they  require?  Do  they  require 
shifting  frequently  ? I have  had  some  for  about  four  years. 
They  flowered  well  at  first,  but  died  down  from  want  of 
heat ; they  are  now  very  strong  again,  but  have  not 
flowered  for  two  years.  The  pots  are  full  of  roots. — 
Ronald. 

*,-*  Good  loamy  soil,  with  some  sharp  silver  sand  added, 
is  the  best  soil  for  these  plants.  As  fast  as  the  pots  get  f all 
of  roots  they  should  be  shifted  on.  The  best  way  to  induce 
them  to  flower  is  to  give  them  a season  of  rest  in  a moder- 
ately warm  temperature,  ami  withholding  water  a little, 
and  then  subject  them  to  a powerful  stove  temperatuie 
and  abundance  of  root  and  atmospheric  moisture.  This 
seldom  fails  to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

1708. — Window  Pelargoniums.— Having  some  of 
these  plants  in  a cottage  window,  and  wishing  to  make 
them  look  well  in  the  summer,  I should  be  glad  if  you 
would  kindly  advise  me  what  I should  do  with  them  ? I 
think  of  repotting  them,  and  giving  them  fresh  mould, 
and  cutting  some  of  their  roots  off  now,  and  later  on 
cutting  them  down.  Would  this  be  right  ? — W. 

It  toould  be  very  unwise  to  disturb  these  Pelargo- 
niums at  the  root  now,  or  to  cut  them  back.  Instead  of 
doing  so  just  give  enough  water  to  keep  the  shoots  from 
shrivelling  until  the  first  week  in  March,  when  they  may 
be  cut  back  a little  into  shape,  and,  after  new  growth  has 
commenced,  then  repot  them  in  good  loamy  soil,  and  any 
very  straggling  roots  can  be  'reduced  a little.  They  should 
staml  in  a warm,  sunny  position  in  the  window,  and 
should  not  receive  much  water  until  the  roots  have  taken 
well  hold  of  the  new  soil. 

1709. — Neglected  Vine.— I have  found  in  a neglected 
part  of  garden  a Vine  which  never  seems  to  have  made 
headway.  I have  got  a space  on  a south  wall,  and  thought 
of  trying  it  there.  I have  made  a good  border  for  it. 
Should  1 shift  it  now  or  in  March?  It  has  three  or  four 
shoots  about  4 feet  long  from  the  ground,  but  has  a 
fresh  cane  of  4 feet  from  ground.  Should  I cut  back  to 
the  one  or  grow  from  the  others? — Saxifrage. 

***  The  Vine  you  have,  if  not  too  old,  tvill  shift  well, 
and  at  the  date  you  name  will  be  the  best  time.  The 
position  will  be  suitable,  and  in  making  a border  do  'not 
neglect  drainage.  Do  not  plant  too  deep,  ami  give  your 
surface  dressings  of  manure  at  planting,  and  frequent 
ivaterings  afterwards.  Cut  all  shoots  away  but  the 
strongest  growing  on  the  fresh  cane,  and  after  qilanting  it 
can  be  shortened  to  IS  inches.  You  will  then  yet  several 
shoots,  which  should  be  trained. — W.  .S'. 

1710. — Blight  on  Myrtle  leaves.— I should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  could  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  Myrtle  leaves  sent  being  so  sticky?  The 
plant  is  grown  in  a conservator.! , and  is  quite  a young  one 
and  is  strong  in  health.  The  other  plants  in  the  house  I 
have  washed  constantly  with  a solution  of  Gishurst  com- 
pound, and  it  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the  blight. 
What  is  it,  and  how  can  I destroy  it?— C. 

*„*  The  Myrtle  leaves  sent  were  tiot  themselves  attacked 
by  any  insects;  the  sticky,  black  substance  on  the  leaves 
seems  to  be  the  substance  that  falls  from  other  plants  when 
they  are  badly  affected  'ivith  green-fly.  No  doubt  this  is 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.  'The  plants  in  the  con- 
servatory shouldbe  fumigated  lightly  and  frequently  with 
Tobacco, all  decaying  foliage  shouldbe  removed,  and  the 
plants  should  have  as  much  space  as  possible,  and  plenty  of 
ventilation  whenever  the  weather  will  allow  of  it. 

1711. — Peach-trees  in  a cold  greenhouse.— I 
have  some  Peach-trees  on  the  back  wall  of  a cold  green- 
house, somewhat  shaded  with  Vines  on  the  roof  of  the 
house.  One  of  the  Peach-trees  set  its  fruit  very  badly 
last  year.  Would  it  do  any  good  to  remove  some  of  the 
old  soil  around  the  roots  and  replace  it  with  fresh  mate- 
rial ?— R. 

As  the  Peach-trees  in  question  are  shaded  somewhat 
by  the  Vines,  probably  the  cause  of  the  bad  set  of  fruit  on 
one  tree  was  in  some  degree  owing^  to  the  wood  being  unripe 
— the  result  of  the  shade;  insufficient  ventilation,  too,  may 
have  increased  the  mischief.  Anothet  season  keep  the 
Vine  shoots  as  thin  as  possible  consistent  with  their  well 
being.  It  would  certainly  be  a good  plan  to  fork  nut  now 
some  of  the  old  exhausted  soil  from  the  border,  and  re- 
place it  ivith  good  turfy  loam.  If  the  old  border  is  found 
to  be  dry  beneath  the  surface  before  adding  the  fresh  soil, 
give  it  a thorough  soaking  of  water. 

1712. — Grotving  Cucumbers  with  a Vine  and 
Peach-tree. — Will  you  kindly  say  if  you  think  I can 
grow  Cucumbers  in  my  greenhouse  without  injury  to  a 
Vine  and  Peach  in  it  ? I am  wintering  Pelargoniums  in 
the  house.  I shall  move  these  plants  into  pits  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  then  start  Cucumbers  with  heat, 
but  not  keep  on  fire-heat  longer  than  I am  obliged.— G.  R. 

I***  It  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  grow  Cucumbers  in 
the  same  house  with  a Vine  and  Peach-tree.  The  Cuevm- 
bers  might  succeed  fairly  well  in  the  summer  if  the  house 
contained  a Vine  alone,  because  it  will  stand  a consider- 
able amount  of  heat  and  rather  close  atmosphere ; but  in 
the  case  of  the  Peach-tree  certain  failurewould  result.  This 
fruit-tree  likes  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture ; but  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  amount  of  ventilation  which  would 
mean  death  to  the  Cucumbers.  Better  leave  the  greenhouse 
to  the  Vine  and  Peach,  but  grow  the  Cucumbers  in  a pit- 
frame  on  a hot-bed  of  tree-leaves  or  other  fermenting 
material. 

1713. — Plants  to  bloom  at  Christmas.— Will 
some  reader  inform  me  of  the  names  of  some  good  green- 
house plants  that  will  give  a good  supply  of  bloom  lor 
autumn  and  Christmas  (white),  to  go  along  with  Chrysan- 
themums for  wreath-making  ; also  some  good  evergreens 
or  Ferns  for  backing?  My  greenhouse  is  heated  by  a flue. 
— H.  B.  C. 

*„♦  Callas  are  very  useful  at  Christmas,  and  when 
grown  for  this  purpose  there  is  none  better  or  finer  than  C. 
compacta.  Buuvardias  are  specially  good  for  the  purpose 
named,  as  if  grown  in  quantity  they  may  be  had  from 
October  till  January.  'The  old  double  White  Primula 
(alba  plena)  is  invaluable  for  wreaths,  and  Roman  Hya- 
cinths may  be  had  in  quantity  at  this  date.  For  foliage, 
Adiantum  or  Maiden-hair  Ferns  are  always  good,  also 
commoner  kinds,  and  the  Asplenium  in  variety.  The 


foliage  of  Orevillea  robusta  and  elegans  is  useful  for 
backing  flowers,  also  well-grown  leafage  of  the  strong-grow- 
ing kinds  of  the  sweet-scented  Geraniums. 

Iil4.— Scarlet  Passion-flower  and  Hose. — ^ 
have  planted  a scarlet  Passion-flower  at  the  back  wall  of  a 
lean-to  greenhouse.  I shall  be  obliged  for  some  hints  as 
to  cultivation.  Is  it  delicate?  Does  it  require  much  atten- 
tion ? And  at  what  temperature  ought  the  house  to  be 
kept  ? I have  also  a Marbchal  Niel  Rose.  Will  it  grow- 
better  in  a pot  or  planted  in  a border  in  the  house?— Sub- 
scriber, Glarryford. 

*»*  'The  Passion-flower  is  not  delicate.  Keep  it  rather 
dry  in  winter.  Feed  with  liquid-manure  in  summer,  and 
give  greenhouse  temperature  -that  is,  IV>  degs.  to  SO  degs.— 
all  night,  higher  by  day  at  this  date.  Once  these  pilants 
get  a start  they  often  grow  too  vigorously,  and  need  much 
cutting  back.  A small  ‘plant  would  require  more  atten- 
tion than  an  older  one  as  to  warmth  and  moisture.  Your 
Marechal  Niel  Rose  will  not  go  well  with  the  Passion- 
Jlower,  as  the  latter  will  be  much  subject  to  green-flu.  Keep 
the  two  as. far  apart  as  possible.  Give  the  Rose  the  cool  or 
■north  side  of  house,  and  plant  out  if  possible. 

1715.  — Forcing  Hhubarb.  — Will  you  please  to 
inform  me  the  best  way  to  force  Rhubarb  in  a glass- 
house heated  with  hot-water  pipes  ? What  sort  of  soil  is 
best,  and  what  heat  shall  I require,  and  when  shall  1 
water  the  roots  ? Which  is  the  best  sort  to  grow,  and  also 
how  many  roots  shall  I require  for  a space  under  the 
staging  of  the  house,  14  feet  by  3 feet?— J. 

*„*  Rhubarb  fwces  easily  under  the  stages  of  a house 
kept  at  a temperature  of  05  degs.  to  65  degs.,  or  less,  if  it 
is  required  to  come  on  sloivly.  The  roots  should  bedwj  up 
in  good-sized  clumps,  and  be  placed  a few  inches  apart, 
and  the  intervening  spaces  between  them  should  be  filled  in 
■with  any  kind  of  fine  mould,  and  when  all  'is  coimplete 
give  a good  soaking  of  water  to  settle  it  doim  firmly. 
Additional  waterings  will  be  required  whenever  the  soil 
appears  at  all  dry.  The  number  of  roots  required  to  fill 
the  space  mentioned  entirely  depends  on  their  individual 
size.  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert  and  Hawke’s  Champagne 
are  both  excellent  early  kinds  of  Rhubarb  that  force  well. 

1716. — Gardenia  leaves  sickly.— I am  obliged 
for  reply  inserted  in  your  issue,  Dec.  Ist.  I enclose  the 
leaves,  and  if  you  will  kindly  suggest  a remedy  it  will  be 
appreciated.  I may  say  the  plants  have  had  no  manure 
for  the  past  six  weeks,  but  previous  to  that  had  been  giving 
them  guano-water  twice  a week  in  the  proportion  of  ^ oz. 
to  2 gallons  of  water.  They  appeared  to  have  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  use  of  it. — A.  B. 

Your  Gaidenia  leaves  are  clean  and  not  covered  in 
any  way  by  insect  pests,  and  your  treatment  as  previously 
described  was  good.  We  should  think  the.  plants  have 
received  a check  in  some  way  to  cause  leaf  dropiping,  and 
probably  too  much  water  at  the  root.  'This  will  cause  the 
lou’cr  leaves  to  fall  at  this  season,  espiecially  if  the  house  is 
kept  moist.  A strong  dose  of  guano  would  have  the  same, 
tendency  ; but  your  proportion  was  a safe  one.  Leave  off 
giving  all  manures  for  a time,  and  water  carefully  with 
tepid  water.  As  soon  as  new  growth  appears  give  manures 
in  a weak  solution.  A little  bottom-heat  would  soon  set 
your  plants  right  if  it  can  be  given. 

1717. — Gloxinias  and  Fuchsias  in  winter.— 

I have  a number  of  Gloxinias  and  Fuchsias  stored  away  in 
a dry,  cool  coach-house  since  October,  and  previously  dried 
off.  I examined  the  former,  and  found  some  rotted  away, 
others  very  soft  and  beginning  to  grow.  Will  they  be  of 
any  use  in  spring?  They  are  dust-dry.  Are  the  Fuchsias 
safe  all  winter  without  water  ? They  are  also  dry.  Should 
they  be  started  into  growth  before  being potted'in  spring? 
-Young  Gardener. 

\*  You  cannot  hope  to  keep  Gloxinias  through  the  win- 
ter in  a coach-house.  They  are  tender  subjects,  requiring 
artificial  heat,  and  if  the  temperature  falls  often  much 
below  ho  degs.  the  tubers  are  liable  to  decay.  On  the  ether 
hand,  if  allowed  to  become  too  drij  they  shrivel,  and  some- 
times perish  from  this  cause  also.  'They  do  best  when 
stored  for  the  winter  in  half -damp  Cocoa-nut-fibre  in  a 
temperature  of  about  50  degs.  They  will,  hotcever,  grow 
all  right  in  the  spring  unless  actual  decay  has  set  in. 
Fuchsias  will  survive 'Well  if  kept  moderately  but  not  too 
dry.  Prune  the  plants  just  as  they  begin  to  start,  and  pot 
them  subsequently — B.  C.  R. 

1718. — Hydrangea  paniculata.— I potted  nine 
plants  of  the  above  in  S-inch  pots  twelve  months  ago.  1 
pruned  them  last  January  ; they  flowered  about  May  this 
year,  but  the  flowers  were  very  small.  I expected  to  see 
large  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers,  but  they  proved  a 
failure.  I should  like  to  know  the  reason.  They  have 
been  standing  out  in  the  pots  outdoors  all  through  the 
summer.  I have  carefully  watered  them,  and  a month 
ago  knocked  them  out  of  the  pots  and  removed  all  the  old 
soil  from  them.  They  were  potted  in  the  same  sized  pots 
—8-inch — ramming  the  fresh  soil  well  around  them.  They 
were  then  watered  and  put  in  a cold  house.  I have  just 
now  shortened  them  well  back,  cutting  out  entirely  all 
the  weak  shoots.  I shall  now  let  them  break  gradually, 
keeping  them  cool  for  a few  weeks.  I should  like  to  know 
if  ray  treatment  is  right? — Venus. 

***'  Your  plants  would  have  done  much  better  had  they 
been  cut  back  early.  Planted  out  on  richly-manured  land, 
on  an  open  border  during  the  summer  they  make  a much 
stronger  growth,  producing  large  trusses.  You  cannot 
now  do  better  than  cut  away  all  weak  shoots,  and  cut  the 
strong  ones  back  to  two  eyes  or  buds  at  the  base.  These 
will  then  produce  much  stronger  shoots.  Force  very 
slowly  and  feed  when  in  active  growth.  Much  better 
results  arc  obtained  by  planting  out  during  the  summer, 
shortening  back  the  floiver  growths  of  forced  plants,  and  if 
a season  can  be  given  in  the  open  they  produce  much  better 
flowers.  To  do  this  it  is  advisable  to  get  two  sets  of  plants. 


TO  COHHBSPONDBNTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  'name  and  address  of  sender. 

Fruit  Grower.— This  plum  is  not  much  known,  but, 
doubtless,  it  will  soon  be  in  commerce  if  suitable  for  our 
climate.  Try  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  of  Crawley  ; the.y 
have  most  of  the  new  Plums  and  some  interesting  Japanese 
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Apples  and  Pears. Will  “F.  B.,  Canterbury,”  who 

wrote  recently  about  Morello  Cherries  kindly  send  his 
address  ? H.  S. — We  believe  it  is  published  at  the  Gar- 

dening World  Office,  1,  Clement’s  Inn,  W.— JT.—The 
flower  is  evidently  from  a hybrid  kind,  but  its  crimson 
colour  is  welcome  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  notice 
that  the  leafage  is  good.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to 
name  a Rhododendron  from  a single  truss  unless  the 

variety  or  species  is  very  distinct. H.  Brown.— The 

plants  of  Strawberries  sent  very  much  resemble  Vicom- 
tesse  H6ric.art  de  Thury,  but  it  is  difficult  to  name  such 
without  fruit.  It  is  readily  known  when  ripe  by  its  brisk 
flavour,  and  is  one  of  the  best  croppers  in  light  soils.  It  is 
also  known  in  some  districts  under  the  name  of  Garibaldi, 

but  its  true  name  is  the  one  above. M rs.  Harry  Lard- 

ner.— Thanks  tor  your  note. W.  H.  Cox. — Try  Messrs. 

Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Herts. J.  C?.— Try  Back- 
house and  Sons,  York  ; free  most  probably. H.  Brown. 

—We  fear  your  plants  are  no  good  for  forcing.  We  have 
never  seen  any  good  results  from  plants  that  have  been  in 
pots  two  seasons.  The  roots  are  so  much  exhausted  that 
It  would  be  better  to  have  young  plants  lifted,  potted,  and 
forced  slowly.  Much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  roots, 
and  if  the  crowns  are  good ; without  seeing  the  plants  it  is 
difficult  to  give  an  opinion.  Why  not  try  a few,  and  if  they 
flower  well,  restrict  to,  say,  eight  or  ten  fruits,  and  in  your 

case  more  feeding  will  be  necessary. M.  T.—Uons. 

Latour-Marliac,  Temple-sur-Lot,  Garonne,  France. T. 

B/-OS— Thanksforcommunication. J.  Coates. — We  thank 

you  for  j’our  interesting  note.  The  matter  shall  have  care- 
ful consideration. Melhuish.— Please  send  a specimen, 

as  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  say  what  the  plant  is 
from  mere  description. -Harrogate. — Watson’s  “ Or- 
chids,” Upcott  Gill,  Strand,  will  suit  you. 0.  J.  E. — 

'The  question  is  entirely  outside  our  sphere,  otherwise  we 

should  have  been  pleased  to  assist  you. Scotus.  —The 

plants  have  been  lifted  up  by  the  frost.  The  only  way  is 
to  firm  them  well  down,  making  them  quite  secure  about 
the  roots.  No  protection  is  necessary.  Auriculas  are 

quite  hardy. Reynards.— Try  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap- 

hill  Nursery,  Woking. T.  W.  Swindell. — We  cannot 

tell  exactly,  but  we  will  inform  you  of  the  date. Ama- 

tear.— Try  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  Berks.^ J.  U. 

Eccles. — Many  thanks  for  notes,  which  will  appear  next 
week. 

Replies  next  week  to  Student,  J.  B.,  M.  B., 
W.  M.,  Old  Beginner,  Ac. 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

*,*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  GARDBNiisa  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— Ptcri.s. — 1,  Please  send  fertile 
frond ; 2,  Lastrea  dilatata  ; 3,  Send  better  specimen  ; 4, 

Pteris  cristata  ; 5,  P.  cretica  ; 6,  Adiantum  scutum. 

W.  S.  H.—l,  Adiantum  decorum  ; 2,  Please  send  fertile 
frond  ; 3,  A.  Legrandi  ; 4,  A.  Farleyense  ; 5,  Davallia  canari- 

ensis;  6,  Adiantum  concinnum  latum. G.  P.  Leah. — 

The  plant  is  the  Winter  Heliotrope,  or  Coltsfoot  (Tussilago 
fragrans),  a native  of  Italy,, whence  it  came  in  1806.  It  is  a 
good  plant  for  the  rougher  parts  of  the  rock-garden,  and 

its  delightfully  fragrant  flowers  are  always  welcome. 

A.  B.  F.—We  are  unable  to  name  the  bloom  sent.  It 
belongs  to  the  incurved  section,  and  is  an  old-fashioned 
variety.  Growing  as  it  does  from  a very  late  formed 
terminal  bud,  it  does  not  develop  true  to  character.  Any 
Chrysanthemum  catalogue  gives  the  names  of  fifty  varie- 
ties belonging  to  the  same  section.  If  required  for  flower- 
ing out-of-doors  we  advise  you  not  to  plant  any  belonging 
to  this  section,  but  choose  those  that  are  known  as 
early-flowering  kinds,  of  which  there  are  many  sorts  now 
to  be  had.  The  point  is  to  select  kinds  that  will  flower 
before  frost  comes  and  injures  the  half-opened  flowers  of 
the  ordinary  incurved  section. 

Names  of  fruit.— C.  S.  W.—l,  Not  recognised  ; 2, 
Fearn’s  ; 3,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert. 

Catalogues  recel-ved.—Chrysanthemwna.  J.  R. 
Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts, 
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Bee  food  (Anxious  and  »S'.  If.J. — Your 
correspondents  will  find  full  receipts  for  candy 
and  other  Bee  food  given  in  the  “British 
Bee-keeper’s  Guide  Book,”  by  T.  W.  Cowan, 
F.G.S.,  &c.,  with  directions  of  how  and  when 
to  use  them.  They  are  too  long  to  set  out  here. 
These  receipts  and  the  advice  given  have  been 
of  the  greatest  help  to  me  in  the  management  of 
my  Bees.  The  book  is  published  by  Houlston 
and  Sons,  price  eighteenpence.— T.  B. 

Candy  for  Bees.— In  reply  to  “ Anxious,” 
to  one  pint  of  water,  add  one  wine-glassful  of 
vinegar,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar. 
Put  this  into  a saucepan,  and  then  add  6 lb.  or 
7 lb.  lump  sugar  and  stir  well  until  the  sugar 
has  melted.  When  it  boils,  cease  stirring  and 
let  it  boil  about  10  minutes.  Then  let  a drop  or 
two  fall  on  a cold  plate.  If  it  sets  fairly  hard, 
and  not  very  sticky,  all  is  well.  Take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  when  about  lukew'arm,  stir  it  with  a 
wooden  spoon  or  stick,  and  work  it  well  against 
the  sides  until  it  turns  white  and  begins  to  set. 
Place  paper  on  a level  place,  and  pour  the  candy 
on  same,  about  an  inch  in  depth.  As  it  cools 
mark  your  squares  out  with  a knife,  cutting 
nearly  through.  In  hralf-an-hour  it  will  be  ready 
for  use.  The  candy  may  then  be  placed  on  the 
top  of  frames,  under  the  quilts,  and  covered 
up  warm.  It  would  be  well  for  all  amateurs  to 
obtain  a guide  on  Bee-keeping.— J.  C.,  Somerset. 


LIST  OF  AWAEDS. 

We  have  to  thank  our  readers  for  kindly 
sending  so  many  photographs,  to  which  we 
have  done  our  best  to  do  justice.  The  causes 
of  failure  were  mainly  a want  of  clearness, 
and,  in  many  cases,  excessive  blackness.  The 
wet  and  dull  season  has  probably  been  against 
good  work. 

Class  7.— Country  Houses  and  Gardens. 

■Mr.  H.  N.  KING,  4,  Avenue-road,  Gold- 
liawk-road,  London,  W. 

Class  .2.— Water  Gardens  and  Riverside 
Pictures.  — Mr.  W.  M.  SMITH,  Clarence 
Lodge,  St.  Luke’s,  Cork,  Ireland. 

Class  5.— Groups  of  Native  Trees.— Mr. 

H.  N.  KING,  4,  Avenue-road,  Goldhawk-road, 
London,  W. 

Class  6. — Picturesque  Woodland  Drives, 
Pretty  Grass-roads  in  Parks,  and  Grass- 
w’alks  in  Gardens.— Mr.  JV.  SA  UNDERS 
KNOX  - GORE,  Beleek  Manor,  Co.  Mayo, 
Ireland. 

Class  7.  — Natural  Ferneries.  — Miss 
JFILLMOTT,  JFarley-place,  Gt.  JFarleij,  Essex. 

Glass  9.— Water-colour  Drawing.— Mms 
ELLA  WILLIAMSON,  Frincess  Helena 
College,  Ealing,  W. 

Class  70. —Best  Garden  Fruits. — Mr. 

F.  M.  RAMELL,  34,  High-street,  W.  End, 
Sittingbourne. 

Class  11.  — Flowering  Plants.  — Miss 
WILLMOTT,  Warley-jilace,  Gt.  Warley,  Essex. 

Class  7:2.— Cottagers’  Gardens.— Equal 
prizes.  Mr.  J.  IF.  EITZHERLERT,  Lans- 
combe  House,  Torquay,  and  Mr.  NORMAN 
BLAKE,  Bedford. 

Class  14.  — Alpine  Flower  and  Rock 
Gardens. — Miss  WILLMOTT,  W arley-flace, 
Gt.  Warley,  Essex. 

There  was  little  competition  in  the  follow- 
1 ing  classes,  and  the  photographs  did  not 
I merit  the  awarding  of  first  prizes. 

Class  7/.— Picturesque  Orchards. 

Class  5.— Groups  of  Wild  Flowers  and 
I Shrubs. 

Class  8.  — Native  and  other  Hardy 
Ferns. 

Class  75.— Town  Parks  and  Gardens. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  PRIZES 

Mr.  McWalter,  Armagh,  Ireland.  The  old  blue  Poly- 
anthus ; Chrysanthemum  M.  Gustave  Grunerwald  ; abowl_ 
of  Moss  Roses ; Aster  William  Bowman ; Plum  Rivers 
Early  Prolific;  Pears  Fondante  d’Automne,  Citron  des 
Carmes,  Jargonelle.  , 

Mr.  J.  Henri,  King-street,  Maidenhead.  Corn  Marigold, 
Hairbell,  Chicory,  Keld  Campanula. 

Miss  Gaisford,  Offington,  Worthing.  Double  Pink 
Rubiis  ; Abutilon  vitifolium  album  : Rosa  camelli^flora  , 
Rynchospermum  jasminoides ; three  views  of  Offington 
Gardens.  _ , „ 

Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford.  Pears  Beurrd  Bose, 
Chaumontel,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  ; Apple  Lord  Derby  ; 
Chrysanthemum  M.  Octave  Mirabeau  ; White  Dahlia  Con- 
stance ; Pink  Purity.  . , _ 

Mr  W 'Taylor,  11,  Wood-lane,  off  Broomielaw,  Glasgow. 

Lselia  elegans  Turneri  ; Odontoglossum  crispum  virginale  ; 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei.  „ .u 

Mrs.  Newman,  Hazelhurst,  Haslemere.  Pyrethrum 
uliu’inosum  ; Colchicum  autumnale  ; an  English  pergola. 

Mr.  Guy  Lushington,  Brockenhurst,  Cobham,  Surrey. 
Hybrid  Streptocarpus  ; Dianthus  alpinus ; Aubnetia 

^ Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith.  Pyrola  rotundi- 

folia  ; Valeriana  rubra  ; Pffiony  in  a bowl.  u j 

Mrs.  Martin,  Bournbrook  Hall,  Birmingham.  Bibbed 
Grass  ; Crinum  capenais  ; Epiphyllum  truncatum. 

Miss  Burrowes,  Moreton  House,  Buckingham.  _ Cam- 
panula fragilis  ; border  of  Lilium  lancifolium  (specidsvm) 
rosCum  ; Canadian  Maiden-hair  Fern. 


Miss  Mabel  Gaisford,  The  Grove,  Dunboyne,  Meath, 
Ireland.  Potato-tree  ; Iris  sibirica. 

Miss  Alice  Worsley,  Rodney  Lodge,  Clifton,  near  Bristol. 
Hairy  Campanula  ; Anemone  apennina. 

Miss  Marker,  Combe,  Honiton.  Clematis  montana ; 
Jessamine. 

Mrs.  Wakeman-Newport,  Sandbourne,  Bewdley.  Terrace 
border ; Doronioum  Harpur-Crewe. 

Miss  G.  Bird,  Bardwell  Cottage,  Esher,  Surrey.  White 
Sweetwater  Grape  ; Tree  Spiraea. 

Miss  Armstrong,  5,  Clifton-terrace,  Monkstown,  Dublin, 
Ireland.  At  Glasnevin  Public  Gardens ; waterside  plants. 

Mr.  George  N.  Preen,  Mayfield,  Kidderminster.  Pines 
and  Firs.  . 

Miss  Vernon,  Hilton  Park,  Wolverhampton.  Kalmia. 

Mrs.  Stafford,  Waldeok,  The  Ridgeway,  Enfield.  Spiraea 
Lindleyana.  ^ , , , j 

Mr.  H.  Johnson,  Prumplestown  House,  Carlow,  Ireland. 

Rose  garden. 

Miss  Marian  Porter,  Bloomfield  Lake,  Sandown,  Isle  ot 
Wight.  Field  Scabious  ; Greater  Periwinkle. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Bucknall,  Franche  Court,  Kidderminster. 
Walk  in  valley  ; road  in  Foxholes. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Lanscombe  House,  Torquay. 
Beech-drive  in  a wood  ; Fern  walk  in  wood. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Gerrard,  The  Rectory,  Rathangan,  Co. 
Kildare,  Ireland.  Tree  Spiraea. 

BIRDS. 

Bullfinch  hecoming  black  {Bully  Boy). 
—Many  of  our  British  birds  lose  their  natural 
brilliancy  of  plumage  in  confinement,  and  the 
Bullfinch  has  been  known  to  become  quite  black, 
which  is  said  to  arise  from  feeding  too  much 
upon  Hemp-seed.  The  allowance  of  Hemp-seed 
in  the  present  case  being  so  small  can  hardly 
be  the  cause  of  the  bird’s  back  and  wings  turn- 
ing black.  Still,  it  would  be  well  to  discon- 
tinue it  for  a time,  and  continue  the  summer 
Rape  and  Canary-seed,  and  give  occasionally  a 
stalk  of  Plantain-seed,  a few  Privet  berries,  a 
little  plain  biscuit  soaked,  a piece  of  boiled 
Carrot  or  Apple,  and  a little  Water-cress  to 
pick  at.  Bullfinches  that  have  become  black 
from  feeding  too  much  upon  Hemp-seed  have 
been  known  to  acquire  their  proper  plumage 
upon  moulting.  During  the  moulting  sickness, 
good  food  should  be  given,  and  a rusty  nail 
placed  in  the  drinking  water.  There  are  said  to 
be  three  varieties  of  this  bird,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished as  large,  middling,  and  small  Bull- 
finches, the  first  being  nearly  as  large  as  a 
Thrush,  the  second  the  size  of  a Chaitinch,  and. 
the  third  smaller.  These,  however,  are 
believed  to  be  only  accidental  variations. 
Although  never  having  seen  a specimen  any- 
thing like  a Thrush  in  size,  I certainly  have 
observed  a great  variation  both  in  wild  Bull- 
finches and  those  I have  had  caged  at  diflerent 
times. — S.  S.  G. 

The  Grey  Linnet. — In  reference  to  the 
notes  on  Cage  Birds  in  Gardening,  p.  523,  I 
may  say  that  what  is  known  here  as  the  “ Grey 
Linnet  ” or  “ Marl  Linnet,”  is  a different  bird  to 
the  “Rose  Linnet,”asit  me  iier  has  any  red  feathers 
on  the  breast  or  forehead.  It  is  also  a somewhat 
smaller  bird  than  the  “Rose  Linnet,”  and  has 
no  song  worth  speaking  of.  I have  had  both 
birds  caged  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  aver- 
age length  of  their  caged  life  with  me  be  ng 
eight  years. — W.  M.,  Ireland. 

iQgi.  — Evergreens  for  outdoor 
3,viury  f’H7-  B-)- — You  cannot  have  anything 
more  suitable  lor  your  outdoor  aviary  than 
young  Fir-trees.  If  planted  in  tubs  or  large 
pots,  and  exchanged  and  renewed  as  required, 
those  not  in  use  being  put  out  in  the  open  to 
recover  from  the  spoilation  of  the  birds  and  be 
refreshed  by  the  rains,  you  would  find  them 
very  satisfactory  aviary  trees.  The  various 
minute  parasites  which  infest  birds  and  cages, 
and  in  particular  one  species  of  a red  colour,  are 
a great  nuisance,  and  difficult  to  eradicate. 
They  will  cover  a bird  beneath  its  plumage,  and 
lurk  in  every  crack  and  crevice  of  the  aviary  or 
cage.  The  parts  where  the  parasites  are  most 
likely  to  lurk  may  be  syringed  with  a weak 
infusion  of  Tobacco,  or  painted  oyer  with  tur- 
pentine, or  a weak  solution  of  white  precipitate 
powder,  taking  care  not  to  return  the  birds  to 
the  cage  or  aviary  for  some  hours  after  the 
application  is  made. — S.  S.  G. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

1719.— Treatment  of  pullets.— Last  season  some 
of  my  pullets  ate  little  food,  but  drank  much  ";ateDand 
went  mooing  about.  On  taking  them  up  a quantity  of 
offensive  liquid  would  run  from  their 
died  I have  one  suffering  in  the  same  way  this  season. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  and  suggest  a cure,  it 

any?-So0Tii. 
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BOULTON  & PAUL, 


HOETICULTTJRAL 

BUILDERS, 


NORWICH. 


CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES,  GREENHOUSES,  &e.,  &e., 

Designed  to  Si'it  any  Situation. 


Write  for  New  Ilhistrated  Catalogue. 

bojlers,  pipes,  and  fittings. 

N0.75.-MELON  & CUCUMBER  FRAME. 


4 ft.  by  6 ft £1  15  0 I 12  ft.  by  B ft. . 

8 ft.  by  B ft 2 15  0 1 16  ft.  by  6 ft. 


No.  77.— VIOLET  FRAME,  6 ft.  by  4 ft.  f cn 
Similar  to  No.  75,  with  Two  Lights.  / 

CARRIAGE  PAID  on  Orders  0/4O3.  value  to  any 

(roods  Station  in  England 
and  W ales,  also  to  Dublin,  Cork,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow. 


Our  well-known  Oil  or  Gas  Hoi 
Water  Boilers,  for  Heating 
Rooms,  Halls,  Greenhouses,  or  Conserva- 
tories. 4 New  i^atent  Powerful  Economical 
Boilers  introduced  this  season.  All  kiuds 
& sizes  of  Heating  Apparatus,  from  16s.  each, 
6ft.  long  and  upwards.  Gas  and  Oil  Cooking 
Stoves,  Vixen  Frame  Heaters,  Perfect  Propa- 
gators, Simplex  J'umigators,  &c.,  &o.  Call 
and  see  them  in  use. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 


- C0.M^LE;LE._S  AT  I U AJ?  AN 

C.TOOPE,  F.R.H.S..&S0N, 

STEPNEy  Square,  London,  E. 


NO  FLUE  REQUIRED. 

(Saul’s  Patent.) 


8 feet  over  all. 

Improved  Condensing  Greenhouse  Heater, 
for  Gas,  35s. ; for  Oil,  41s. 

THE  LAiVIP  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

12  aud  14,  Leonard-street,  City-road. 

Agents  :—BENETFINK  & CO.,  Cheapside,  and  all  Iron- 
mougera  throughout  the  kingdom.  Write  for  Prospectus. 


PRJTtGT  YOUR  PLANTS  FROM  FROST. 

The  RD.SSIAN  MAT  IMPORTERS'  CO.  are  now  selling 
0';.  ‘ SEASON'S  ARCHANGEL 

P®!"  txin'ile  of  10. 

NEW  ST.  PETER,SBL^KG  CARGO  MATS,  at  50s.  per  100 
or  D.soa  por  bundle  of  10.  ST.  PETERSBURG  DUNNAGE 
MAT.*,,  at  2j.s.  p,  r It  0,  or  3s.  per  bundle  of  10. 

40.  GREAT  TOWER  STREET.  LONDON.  E.C. 


x>o  OTO'Lr  roi^csrun:  1 1 

TiDY'S  IMPROVED  SPREADER  (Protected) 

Sup  r.*,. -our  ail  others.  Fit  any  size  pot.  Can  be  carried  in 
ve.st  |io  kct.  .Sample  one,  post  free,  BJ. ; dozen,  5s.  Gd. 

W.  E.  TUY,  Brockhampton  Nuiseries,  ILavaiit,  Hants. 


SILVER  MEDAL 

HORSE-SHOE  BOILER 

(KINNELL’S  PATENT). 

Sectio.v  op  Eoileb,  showing  Action  of  Hot  BL.ysx. 


Patents  10,398, 

10,674 

Fix  in  End  of  Hou.se.  No  Brickwork  Required. 
Awarded  First  Prize  in  Open  Competition  by  the  R.  H.  Society. 
WILL  BURN  LONGER  'WITHOUT  ATTENTION 
THAN  any  OTHER  BOILER  OF  THIS  TYPE 
nie  most  POWERFUL  and 
ECONOMICAL  MANUFACTURED. 

NO  WASTE  HEAT  through  front  plate  of  Boiler. 
Compare  sizes  and  shape  with  others  aud  AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT  anu  LOSS. 

DON'T  BUY  CHEAP  SMALL  BOILERS  WHICH 
WILL  NOT  BURN  THROUGH  NIGHT  WITH 
OUT  ATTENTION. 

Catalogues  and  Estimates  for  Complete  Apparatus  FREE. 

LARGEST  SHOW  ROOMS  SOLELY  DEVOTED  TO  HEATING 
APPLIANGES  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  & CO., 

65  & 65a,  SOUTHWARK  STREET, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


■XT' HU  OEai.A.I«Iii:iW«=9-3E3 

HOT-AIR  AND  WATER 
HEATING  APPARATUS. 

Adapted  for  Oil,  Coal,  and  Gas.  Twice  as  effective  as  the 
best  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Consists  of  18ft.  21,  21ft.  2J,  and 
4ft.  3^  pipes.  Equal  to  5Uft.  of  2-in, 
hot-water  pipe.  Will  burn  1 gall, 
in  48  hours  only,  or  4ft.  of  gas  per 
hour.  Price  from  2ls.  The  cele- 
brated ‘‘Challenge”  Water  Wick 
Stove,  25s.  Oil  Stoves  for  Green- 
— houses,  from  3s.  6d. 

Send  for  Dlustrated  Catalogue,  with  Testimonials,  fre^  hij  post. 
W.  P00RE&  GO  blotricater Engineers,  139,  CHEAPSIDE  E.C. 

A.  p7~joh^nson, 

Wilmington,  Hull. 

Lean-to.  No.lS 
Ft.  Ft.  £ B. 
15  by  8. . 8 14 
25  by  10.. 14  7 
20  by  12.. 14  7 
30  by  12,  19  0 


Span.  No,  T 
Ft.  Ft.  £ s. 

15  by  8.. 10  10 
20  by  10,  .14  8 
30  by  13.. 21  7 
35  by  14.  .27  14. 

Greenhouses  of  the  best  uou- 
struction,  witJi  glass  cut  to  size.  No.  28,— Cucumber  Frame, 
9ft.  by  4ft.,  glazed  and  painted,  £2.  Car.  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Price  Lists  post  free 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR 
OIL.  Price  18s.  6d. 

Complete  with  Lamp,  to  burn  12 
hours.  Gas  Conservatory  Boilers 
aud  Apparatus  in  variety. 

G.  SHREWSBURY, 


“Qaida”  iVorks.  Station-road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


T IGHT  WATERPROOF  SHEETS,  6 ft.  long, 

3 ft.  wide,  2s.  6d. ; or  6 ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide,  os.  ; very 
strong,  with  brass  eyelet-holes,  cost  four  times  the  money 
Post  free  from— HY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Government  Con- 
tractor. Rye. 


DURE  POULTRY  MANURE,  equal  tothe  best 

guano,  3s.  6d.  cwt.,  £3  ton.  Carriage  paid  on  four  tons. 
As  sold  to  several  large  growers  of  exhibition  produce.  Bags 
included. — St.  Leonard’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ringwood,  Hants. 


A USEFUL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

FOR  A 

GARDENER,  AMATEUR  OR  PROFESSIONAL 

“GARDENING” 


VOI.- 

Containing  the  numbers  from  March  4th,  1893,  to 
February  24th,  1894,  inclusive. 

Price  6s.  6d.;  post  free  7s.  5d. 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  or  from  the  Publishing 
Office,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE, 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  S.  WITS,  E.R.A.S.,  F'.C.iS  , Trinity  Col.,  Duhiin. 

Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  ffowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
fruit-trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Seieotious  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

Mr.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON, Wye  View.  Hereford. 


Important  Notice. 

“An  ideal  horticultural  newspaper,'— Dean  Hole.  " Tho 
beet  garnemng  paper  ever  published  in  Enjiland  or  any  other 
country.  —Petek  Hen'dekson*.  New  York.  “ The  Garden 
is  the  best  organised  aud  most  interesting  journal  cf  its 
kind  exists.  J.  Linuen,  lii'iissels.  ‘'^J’hat  excellent 
periodical,  2 he  Garden.”  ~ PKoyy:snon  Owen,  Dy-itish 
M usi'um.  ' Is  decidedly  superior  to  any  of  the  older  journals 
of  the  same  kind,  — Cii.vklks  Mooue,  Eotanic  Onrdow, 
Si/dneif.  “In  praise  of  its  merit  I tliink  I could  Fay  an  thii  g, 
however  strong,  if  I knew  how  to  say  it  rightly.” — kobeht 
Marnolh,  London. 

THE  GARDEN, 

The  Journal  of  best  practical  Gardening 
and  the  most  artistic  work  in  all  branches 
of  Ornamental  Gardening,  issuing  weekly 
the  truest  coloured  plates  of  all  the  new 
plants  of  the  day,  and  fine  wood  engravings 
of  beautiful  country  houses  and  gardens, 
will  from  the  1st  December.  1894,  be  published 
at  the  reduced  price  of  3d.  per  copy,  and  Is. 
for  the  monthly  parts.  Subscription  for  the 
year  1895 -15s.  2d.  May  be  ordered  through 
all  Newsvendors  and  from  the  Railway  Book- 
stalls, or  direct  from  the  Publishing  Office: 
37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London.lV.C. 


Weekly,  |d. 


Mo.Tthly,  3d. 


COTTAGE 

GARDENING. 

POULTRY,  BEES,  ALLOTMENTS,  FOOD,  HOUSE, 
WINDOW  AND  TOWN  GARDENS. 

Fully  Illustkated. 

A series  of  valuable  Coloured  Plates  appear 
in  the  Monthly  Parts. 


“We  know  of  no  similar  publication  that  equals  this,  either 
in  lowness  of  price  or  in  variety  of  information.  For  a half- 
penny a week  you  get  eight  quarto  pages,  which  deal  not 
only  with  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  but  with  allotments, 
bee-keeping,  the  management  of  cige  birds,  poultry,  aud 
rabbits,  the  preparation  of  food,  and  a vast  array  of  miscel- 
laneous subjects,  which  make  the  half-yearly  volume  a 
perfect  Cottagers'  Encyclopstdia."— Gaardiiui. 


'**  A Splendid  Present  for  any  Cottage 
home  is  the  Half-yearly  Volume  of  COTTAGE 
GARDENING,  price  2s.  6d. 


CASSELL  & COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Ludgate-hiU,  London ; 
and  all  Booksellers. 

4th  Edition,  Revised  & Enlarged.  Demy 
8vo,  Linen  Boards,  Price  12s.  Elegantly  Bound  in 
Half-Morooco  for  Library  or  Presentation,  Price  18s. 

THE  WILD  GARDEN ; 

OR, 

The  Naturalisation  and  Natural  Grouping  ol 
Hardy  Exotic  Plants,  with  a Chapter  on  the 
Garden  of  British  Wild  Flowers,  by  W. 
ROBINSON,  Author  of  tho  “Bnglish  Flower 
Garden.”  Fourth  Bdition.  Illustrated  by 
ALFRED  PARSONS. 


Times. 

A fourth  edition  of  this  delightful  book,  ‘The  Wild 
Garden,’  which  is  illustrated  by  excellent  woodcuts  after  the 
drawings  of  Mr,  Alfred  Parsons.  The  jiuthor  is  emphatic  in 
praise  of  w’oodcuts  as  against  ‘ process  ’ engravings,  and  where 
the  drawings  were  reproduced  by  ‘process’  in  the  former 
edition  he  has  now  had  them  re-engraved.  The  result  is 
a volume  as  at  ractive  to  the  eye  as  to  the  mind.” 

Saturday  Review. 

“The  new  edition  of  'The  Wild  Garden,’  with  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  appears  some  twenty  jears  after  its 
first  appearance,  when  it  stirred  with  new  hopes  and  a keen 
emulation  the  hearis  of  all  wno  love  gardens.  We  cordially 
wish  this  delightful  book  in  its  new  form  a prolonged  life  of 
beneficial  influence.” 


London  : 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 
and  all  Booksellers. 


FIFTH  AND  POPULAR  EDITION. 
Price,  Is.  ; post  free.  Is.  3d. 


HARDY  FLOWERS 

Oiving  descriptions  of  upwards  of  1,300  of 
the  most  ornamental  species,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c. 
London  : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


WATERPROOF  SHEETS,  46in.  by  42in., 

Y Y with  brass  eyelet-holes,  good  for  aprons  horse  loin- 
cloths, for  traps,  or  for  anything  you  wish  to  keep  dry  ; post 
free  for  2s.  each,  from— HENRY  J.  GASSON,  Goverumeut 
Contractor,  Rye. 


aAEDEOT^TG-  ILLUSTEATED 


No.  825  —VoE.  XVI. 


Founded  by  W.  RoUnson,  Author  of  "The  English  Flower  Garden  " DECEMBEE  29,  1894, 


IltTXDElS:. 


Arbor-Vitee  and  Law- 
son  s Cypress  from  seed, 


raising 575 

Artichokes,  Globe,  from 

seed  578 

Bees  . . . . . . 589 

Begonias,  winter-flower- 

iug 576 

Birds  589 

Cattleya  dolosa  . . . 584 

Cherry,  the  Winter 
(Soianum  Capsicas- 
trum),  from  seed  . . 582 
Chrysanthemums  . . 573 
Chrysanthemums  for 
market 573 


Chrysanthemums  from 

seed  574 

Chrysanthemums,  height 
of  ..  ..  ..573 

Chrysanthemums,  in- 
curved Japanese  ..  574 

Chrysanthemums,  out- 
door, at  Eccles. . ..  573 

Conservatory  . . . . 574 

Currants,  Black,  and 
Gooseberries  . . . . 581 

Daffodils,  forcing  double  576 

Daisy,  the  Great  Ox-eye 
{ Py  rethrum  uligino- 

sura)  583 

Ferns  584 


Forcing-house 
Fruit 

Fruit  garden 
Fruit-tree,  the  best,  to 

plant  

Fruit-trees,  fence  for  .. 
Fruit-trees  in  villa  gar- 
dens   

Garden  walks 
Garden  work 
Garrya  elliptica  . . 
Greenhouse,  during  win- 
ter, the 

House  and  window 
gardening  ..  577 

Indoor  plants  , , . . 58o 


Hydrangeas  for  green- 
houses . . , . 580 

Kitchen  garden,  the— 
seasonable  notes  ..  578 

Lielia  anceps  . . . . 583 

Maiden-hairs,  hardy  ..  584 
Muahroom-hoiise  . . 574 
Mushrooms,  weakly  ,,  579 
Narcissi  for  a room  . . 577 
Oak,  the  Evergreen,  in 
Somerset  . . . . 577 

Odontoglossum  IJro- 

Skinneri 584 

Orchids  583 

Outdoor  garden  . , . . 574 

Outdoor  plants  . . . , 583 


..  574 


574 

581 
585 

582 

584 
574 

585 

585 


Pansy,  the  Tufted,  (Vio- 


la), for  large  or  small 

gardens 583 

Pears,  late 581 

Plants,  climbing. . ..  580 

Plants,  dowering,  for 
Christmas  ..  ..  586 

Plants  in  flower  at 
Queenstown  ..  ..  582 

Plants,  w’indow,  in  win- 
ter  577 

Potatoes,  some  good  . . 579 
Poultry  and  Rabbits  ..  589 
Questions  and  answers  586 
Rose  Hon.  Edith  Gifford  575 
Roses,  Climbing.,  575 


Roses  under  glass  ..  574 

Shrub,  a winter-flower- 
ing  585 

Soil  and  manures,  ques- 
tions about  . . . 575 

Strawberries,  queries 

about  581 

Stuartias,  the  ..  ..  577 

Tomatoes  from  seed  . . 579 
Tomatoes  in  winter  ..  578 
Trees  and  shrubs  . , 576 
Trees,  newly  - planted, 
failures  with  ..  576 

Vegetable  garden  ..  574 
Week’s  work,  the  coming  574 
Yulan,  varieties  of  the . . 576 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT 
ECCLES. 

Having  read  with  much  interest  the  various 
articles  on  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  in  Garden- 
ing, I thought  perhaps  a few  remarks  on  the 
subject,  giving  my  experience  of  them,  would 
not  be  out  of  place. 

For  the  past  few  years  I have  taken  a keen 
interest  in  the  summer  Chrysanthemum.  Some 
years  since,  a gentleman — now  an  Alderman  of 
the  Town  Council — for  whom  I work,  gave  me  a 
few  young  plants  of  Piercy’s  Seedling  as  a 
trial.  I potted  them  in  40-sized  pots  (it  would 
be  about  January),  and  grew  them  on  in  a green- 
house, where  the  frost  was  barely  excluded, 
and  planted  them  out  in  May  in  the  open 
borders.  These  latter,  I may  say,  are  very  ex- 
posed, being  the  flower-beds  which  were  made 
round  a recreation  ground  at  Eccles,  a small 
town  six  miles  from  Manchester.  They  grew 
surprisingly,  and  I was  forced  to  admit  that 
they  were  worth  planting  for  late  blooming, 
when  in  October  some  of  the  plants  measured 
2 feet  across,  and  were  a mass  of  beautiful 
flowers,  some  pure  yellow,  others  a bronzy- 
yellow.  I raised  a few  more  the  year  following 
from  cuttings,  taking  but  a few  of  the  roots 
from  the  ground,  leaving  the  others  to  stand  the 
rigours  of  one  of  the  severest  winters,  never, 
however,  expecting  to  see  them  again.  The 
year  following  I was  surprised  to  find  them 
pushing  up  their  young  shoots  vigorously  in  the 
spring.  I allowed  them  to  remain,  and  the  result 
has  been  marvellous.  Many  of  the  bushes 
measured  a yard  through,  whilst  they  did  not 
attain  a height  of  more  than  2 feet,  and  were  a 
perfect  mass  of  flowers.  The  only  attention 
they  received  was  to  remove  the  old  branches 
and  dig  the  soil  round  them.  For  the  past 
three  years  this  has  been  all  the  attention  they 
have  had  ; but  as  the  next  spring  approaches 
they  will  be  lifted  and  the  roots  split  up  to 
increase  the  number. 

Canari  is  another  variety  which  has  received 
the  same  treatment,  only  that  some  of  the 
side  shoots  require  to  be  removed,  as  they 
spread  all  over  the  beds.  It  is,  however,  a first- 
class  variety.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  the 
richest  yellow,  and  very  perfect  in  form. 
The  plant  grows  3 feet  high  with  us,  but  never 
needs  tying,  except  old  branches,  and  brings  out 
its  first  blooms  in  August.  If  the  old  flowers 
are  picked  off  as  they  fade,  it  will  generally 
bloom  until  the  frost  comes.  One  of  the  love- 
liest perhaps  is  L’Ami  Conderchet,  a pale  prim- 
rose of  excellent  habit,  very  free,  quite  hardy, 
and  flowering  with  us  in  September  from  early 
struck  cuttings,  and  in  October  from  late  cuttings. 
To  come  to  varieties  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion, I must  say  that  M.  Gustave  Grunerwald 
is  perfect.  During  the  past  wet  season  we  have 
had  flowers  from  this  variety,  cut  from  the 
exposed  border,  nearly  5 inches  across.  Some 
were,  almost  white,  whilst  others  were  a 
beautiful  pink.  It  has  been  stated  that  this 


variety  is  more  suited  for  pot  culture  than  the 
garden  ; but  having  tried  both  ways  I must  say 
the  latter  is  decidedly  preferable,  though  it  is  a 
success  in  either  case  if  given  fair  treatment. 
As  showing  what  can  be  done  with  this  variety, 
I planted  in  June  a small  plant  of  it  in  an 
outside  border.  In  August  it  had  not  attained 
a height  of  more  than  14  inches,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  month  it  had  produced  about  fourteen 
lovely  flowers  and  several  buds.  The  flowers 
kept  their  beauty  for  several  weeks,  being 
admired  by  many  who  thought  the  plant  had 
been  grown  under  glass  and  then  planted  out 
when  in  flower. 

Lady  Fitzwvgram  is  the  best  early  white 
undoubtedly.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf, 
and  it  is  a grand  companion  to  the  above. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  besides,  all  good 
in  their  way,  but  a list  need  not  be  given  here, 
as  any  good  catalogue  will  supply  this,  where 
the  firm  issuing  it  makes  a speciality  of  this  class 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

Though  a great  Dahlia  fancier,  I am  compelled 
to  admit  that  in  some  seasons  Chrysanthemums 
are  preferable. 

J.  Hesford,  Eccles  Recreation  Ground 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  MARKET. 

In  a recent  number  of  Gardening  “ No  Name” 
asks  for  a list  of  Chrysanthemums,  distinct  in 
colour,  that  are  most  suitable  for  midwinter 
markets.  Among  whites.  Lady  Lawrence  is  the 
best  and  most  popular  ; it  is  free- flowering, 
vigorous,  and  the  blooms  have  the  form  so  much 
admired  in  the  Chrysanthemum  at  the  present 
time.  Golden  Gem  is  grand  for  midwinter,  the 
mixture  of  yellow-bronze  or  apricot  in  the 
blooms  being  very  telling.  It  is  grown  in 
quantity  for  the  London  markets.  W.  H. 
Lincoln  has  come  to  the  front  this  season,  and 
is  likely  to  take  quite  a foremost  position  among 
market  kinds.  Yellow  is  in  high  favmur  just 
now,  and  W.  H.  Lincoln  is  very  rich  in  colour. 
It  has  also  the  merit  of  being  very  compact  and 
dwarf  in  habit.  The  best  dark-coloured  kind  is 
the  Crimson  Cullingfordi,  from  which  I have 
taken  good  blooms  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  January.  If  “ No  Name  ” has  had  no  experi- 
ence in  growing  Chrysanthemums  for  market,  I 
may  tell  him  that  even  at  Christmas  and  the 
new  year  prices  run  very  low.  Not  many  years 
ago  growers  calculated  on  getting  rid  of  a good 
bulk  of  flowers  at  fair  prices  ; but  times  in  this 
respect  are  sadly  changed.  The  competition  is 
now  so  severe  that  the  ordinary  price  for  blooms 
grown  without  thinning  has  at  the  holiday 
season  dropped  to  about  2s.  Cd.  the  dozen 
bunches,  twelve  flowers  in  a bunch.  It  is 
evident  there  is  no  golden  harvest  to  be  reaped 
from  Chrysanthemum  growing  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  only  a very  economical  way  of 
culture  will  find  even  a modicum  of  profit.  I 
may  also  add  that  the  prices  asked  for  this 
flower  by  the  florists  afford  no  indication  of 
what  the  grower  gets.  The  middleman  stands 
between  the  latter  and  his  legitimate  profit,  and 
I know  instances  where  the  retailer  charged 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  above  what 
he  pays  the  producer.  When  once  one  has  a 
stock  of  plants  thbre  is  no  necessity  to  increase 


by  means  of  cuttings.  The  requisite  number  are 
after  blooming  laid  in  light  mould  in  a frame. 
When  they  begin  to  grow  in  early  spring  the 
lights  are  removed  on  fine  days,  so  that  the 
young  growths  come  along  hardier.  Early  in 
May  they  can  go  into  the  open  ground.  When 
pulling  the  stools  to  pieces  it  is  well  to  pinch 
each  shoot  in  hard,  and  plant  rather  deep, 
leaving  about  four  leaves  out  of  the  ground.  If 
well  watered  in  they  will  then  get  but  little 
check,  and  in  the  course  of  a month  will  be 
growing  away  freely.  Mo.st  varieties  require  to 
be  stopped  at  the  end  of  June,  but  an  exception 
may  be  made  in  the  case  of  Golden  Gem,  which 
is  naturally  so  late  that  pinching  buds  makes 
no  difference  to  its  blooming  season.  Lady 
Lawrence  and  W.  H.  Lincoln  come  in  nicely  at 
Christmas  when  stopped  at  the  above-mentioned 
date  ; but  Cullingfordi  demands  rather  different 
management,  or  it  is  apt  to  come  rather  too 
early.  This  should  be  stopped  for  the  last 
time  about  the  10th  of  July,  and  then  one  may 
have  it  fresh  and  firm  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in  the  open 
much  longer  than  is  customary  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  growing  this  flower.  They  should  not 
be  housed  much  before  the  middle  of  October, 
protecting  with  canvas  against  sharp  frosts. 
After  lifting  they  must  get  plenty  of  water,  a 
good  moistening  every  second  or  third  day 
according  to  the  weather  being  necessary 
until  the  new  roots  get  a good  grip  of  the  soil. 
Keep  rather  close,  for  about  ten  days,  and  then 
plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Byfleet. 


Height  of  Chrysanthemums.— Will 

“ E.  M.”  kindly  tell  me  the  height  of  the  follow- 
ing twenty-six  Chrysanthemums? — Peter  the 
Great,  La  Triomphante,  Avalanche,  Bouquet 
Fait,  James  Salter,  R.  Bahuant,  Novelty,  Baron 
Hirsch,  J.  Lambert,  Cassandria,  Mrs.  Heale, 
Ami  Hoste,  Refulgence,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  J. 
Doughty,  Kempfer,  A.  Dufour,  Mad.  Des- 
grange.  Source  d’Or,  La  Vierge,  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
G.  Wermig,  W.  Holmes,  Swur  Melanie,  Elaine, 
Lady  Selborne. — D.  McIver. 

***  So  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  plants  are  cultivated,  as  individual 
sorts  vary  so  much  in  height  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  state  accurately  how  high  they  will 
grow,  or  may  be  expected  to  grow.  For  in- 
stance, one  person  may  elect  to  allow  the  plants 
to  grow  away  uninterruptedly  from  the  cutting- 
stage,  never  stopping  the  shoots  at  all,  as  is  com- 
monly done  on  the  Continent.  In  this  ease, 
many  of  the  sorts  will  reach  G feet.  Some  ma}’ 
prefer  to  pinch  the  points  out  of  the  young 
shoots  at  least  half-a-dozen  times,  with  a view 
to  having  low,  spreading  specimens.  In  tiat 
case  the  plants  would  not  be  moi'e  than  1 yard 
high.  Again,  others  would  so  crowd  the  plants 
in  their  youthful  stages,  and  so  “draw”  them 
up  weakly  that  quite  a difference  of  from  1 foot 
to  2 feet  would  be  the  result  iu  height.  I men- 
tion these  points  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to 
give  even  the  approximate  height  of  the  varie- 
ties in  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the 
method  to  be  adopted  in  cultivation.  A goad 
form  of  decorative  cohsVrVatory  plant  is 
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obtained  by  adopting  the  following  plan  ; Strike 
the  cuttings  at  the  time  named — end  of  Decem- 
ber or  in  January — top  them  when  4 inches 
high,  and  again  when  5 inches  more  of  growth 
is  made.  Afterwards  allow  the  plants  to  grow 
away  uninterruptedly,  not  interfering  with  the 
shoots  or  the  flower-buds  afterwards,  but  allow- 
ing all  to  develop.  The  result  is  a quantity  of 
flowers  upon  long  stems,  suitable  for  any  kind  of 
vase.  In  that  case,  the  height  of  the  varieties 
named  would  approximately  be : Peter  the 
Great,  James  Salter,  La  Triomphante,  Bouquet 
Fait,  Mrs.  Heale,  Lady  Selborne,  R.  Bahuant, 
Novelty,  Baron  Hirsch,  J.  Doughty,  and  John 
Lambert,  from  4 feet  to  5 feet  ; G.  Wermig  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  3 feet ; Sceur  Melanie,  3 feet ; 
W.  Holmes,  4 feet ; Elaine,  5 feet ; Avalanche, 

3 feet  ; Cassandria,  2 feet  6 inches  ; Source 
d’Or,  3 feet ; La  Vierge,  2 feet ; Refulgence, 
Ami  Hoste,  Kempfer,  A.  Dufour,  4 feet. — E.  M. 

Incurved.  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— The  increase  in  the  number  of  Japan- 
ese varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  is  so  rapid  that 
sufficient  is  now  obtainable  to  make  a full  class  of 
thoroughly  incurved  flowers  in  this  section.  This 
type  of  Japanese  bloom  may  not  meet  with 
favour  universally,  but  some  people  prefer  them 
to  any  other  kind.  For  my  part,  1 look  upon 
varieties  of  the  type  of  Belle  Paule  and  A.  H. 
Neve  as  being  more  typical  of  the  Japanese 
flower  ; these  possess  grace  and  fulness  of  petal, 
without  being  too  stiff  in  appearance.  Types 
of  Japanese,  like  Elaine  and  Maiden’s  Blush  for 
example,  are  not  nearly  so  pleasing  as  those 
above-named,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  too 
stiff  in  appearance,  reminding  one  too  much  of 
the  ordinary  reflexed  varieties.  The  following 
varieties  belong  correctly  to  the  incurved 
section,  and  are  not  like  many  that  were 
included  when  a class  was  formed  for  this 
section  a few  years  since,  and  before  varieties 
were  as  numerous  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
Many  sorts  incurve  their  florets  as  they  expand — 
for  instance,  E.  Molyneux  and  Boule  d’Or — 
but  when  fully  developed  they  present  a 
different  appearance.  The  former  is  quite 
reflexed  in  character,  and,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  not  entitled  to  be  classed  as  an  incurved 
Japanese.  Foremost  in  this  section  is  Robert 
Owen,  probably  the  best  of  all  belonging  to  this 
type ; in  colour  it  is  orange-yellow,  with  a 
bronze  suffusion.  Louise  (peach,  or  deep  blush), 
George  Savage  (white,  hirsute  florets),  Eda 
Prass  (lilac,  turning  to  blush).  Rose  Wynne 
(rosy-pink),  Amos  Perry  (rich  yellow).  Vis- 
countess Hambledon  (silvery  blush-pink).  Miss 
Anna  Hartshorn  (blush-white).  Lord  Brooke 
(rich  bronze),  L’Ami  Etienne  (pale  lilac).  Pearl 
Beauty  (pearly  white),  Vice-President  Calvat 
(crimson-red,  reverse  dull  gold).  Beauty  of 
Castlewood  (surface  deep  red,  reverse  orange- 
amber),  Comte  de  Germiny  (nankeen-yellow), 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler  (golden  reverse,  suffused 
red  and  bronze).  Pelican  (creamy  white),  Thun- 
berg  (rich  yellow),  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne  (rosy- 
blush,  large  and  full),  Mrs.  Libbie  Allen  (clear 
yellow).  Professor  Wittmack  (bright  rose,  paler 
reverse),  Japonais  (bronze-yellow),  and  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Clarke  (purple-amaranth),  belong  to  this 
class.  All  the  varieties  belonging  to  the  hairy 
section  come  under  the  head  of  incurved  Japa- 
nese— Mrs.  A.  Hardy,  Louis  Boehmer,  Queen  of 
the  Hirsutes,  L’Enfant  deux  Mondes,  and 
W.  A.  Manda  being  the  most  important. — M. 

Chrysanthemums  from  seed.  — I 

think  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  my  gardener  grew  some  Chrysanthe- 
mums from  seed  this  year,  treating  them  as 
half-hardy  annuals.  The  result  is  I have  had 
some  charming  flowers  for  cutting  from,  and 
they  are  much  prettier  in  small  vases  for  the 
dinner-table  than  the  ordinary  named  Chrys- 
authemums.  They  are,  of  course,  single,  about 
the  size  of  a Pyrethrum  ; in  colours  pink,  white, 
bronze,  and  mauve.  They  have  a much  lighter 
effect  when  cut  than  the  named  sorts.  They 
were  in  the  ground  all  the  summer,  and  were 
potted  in  October.  I shall  certainly  grow  them 
again,  for,  besides  being  so  useful  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  it  is  very  interesting  not  knowing 
what  the  flowers  are  going  to  be. — Mrs.  Victor 
Hick  LEY. 

“The  Wild  Garden:  or,  the  Naturalisation  and 
Natural  Grouping  of  Hardy  Exotic  Plants,  with  a chapter  on 
the  Garden  of  British  Wild  Flowers"  Fourth  edition,  with 
wood  engravings  from  drawings  by  Alfred  Parsons,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Demy  8vo,  linen  boards,  price  12s. ; well  bound  in 
half  morocco,  18s.  Through  all  booksellers. 


GARDEN  WORK,* 


Conservatory. 

One  of  the  hindsomest  plants  in  the  conservatory  now 
is  a large  bush  of  Jjuculia  gratissima  just  opening  its 
large  clusters  of  rose-coloured  flowers.  Some  find  a diffi- 
culty in  growing  this  handsome  shrub  in  a pot ; but  it  is 
one  of  the  easiest  things  to  manage  if  planted  out  in  a bed 
of  loam  and  peat,  with  a dash  of  sand  and  leaf-mould  if 
the  loam  happens  to  be  heavy.  When  grown  in  the  bush 
form  the  flowering  branches  should  be  cut  rather  hard 
back  after  flowering.  But  if  trained  against  a wall  the 
pruning  need  not  be  so  severe,  as  the  branches  can  be  tied 
in,  and  the  restriction  of  training  will  check  exuberant 
growth.  It  is  not  every  person  that  can  propagate  this 
Luculia ; but  cuttings  of  the  voung  shoots  which  break 
away  after  pruning,  if  taken  off  witn  a heel  when  3 inches 
long,  and  inserted  in  sandy  peat,  and  started  under  a bell- 
glass  in  a moderate  temperature  will  root.  Ine  glass  should 
be  wiped  dry  every  morning,  and  shaded  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  from  bright  sunshine.  The  cuttings  will  usually  be 
ready  in  March  or  April.  1 have  a vivid  recollection  of 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  single  and  semi-double  Camel- 
lias that  were  common  enough  forty  or  fifty  years  ago— 
jossibly  they  may  be  found  now  in  old-fashioned  gardens. 

If  they  could  be  found  this  would  probably  help  to  bring 
back  the  Camellias  to  favour  again.  Anemomeflora  alba 
is  a charming  variety,  and  the  old  Waretah  would  be 
useful  again.  Epiphyllums  are  among  the  brightest  of 
basket  plants,  and  in  a warm  conservatory  these  will  now 
be  coming  into  blossom.  The  way  to  make  them  flower 
freely  is  to  ripen  the  growth  during  summer  by  moving  to 
a cool-house,  or,  better  still,  put  them  out  in  a sunny 
spot  in  the  open  air.  A good  many  years  ago  I was 
familiar  with  a good  many  varieties  of  the  Cactus  family, 
and  there  are  indications  that  Cactuses  are  coming  into 
favour  again.  What  a sight  a monster  plant  of  Cereus 
speciosus  used  to  be  when  in  blossom  ; but  it  was  terribly 
rough  to  handle.  A good  collection  of  Cactuses  would  be 
worth  money  now,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  for  those 
who  have  a stock  to  increase  it  as  much  as  possible. 
Amateurs  are  the  principal  purchasers  of  these  things,  and 
of  novelties  generally,  and,  fortunately,  their  numbers  are 
large  and  constantly  increasing.  Cactuses  and  succulents 
generally  require  scarcely  any  water  in  winter,  and  they 
may  be  placed  outside  in  the  sun  in  summer.  Keep  up 
steady  tires  on  damp  days  to  dry  up  damp,  with  just  a 
little  ventilation. 

Forcing  House. 

With  a night  temperature  of  65  degs.  almost  anything 
can  be  done  ; but  at  this  dull  season  things  move  slowly, 
and  it  is  as  well  not  to  be  unduly  hasty  in  pushing  things 
on.  French  Beans  will  come  on  near  the  glass.  Where 
only  one  or  two  Cucumbers  are  required  in  a week,  the 
plants  may  be  grown  in  large  pots  plunged  in  a bed  of 
leaves  where  the  bottom-heat  is  about  80  degs.  This 
bottom-heat  temperature  will  bring  on  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Eucharis  Lilies,  and  will  be  a great  help  to  pot-Vmes  just 
swelling  their  buds.  A good  deal  may  be  done  in  one 
house  if  no  great  amount  of  any  one  thing  is  required. 

I have  often  seen  pot-Vines,  Cucumbers,  French  Beans, 
Tomatoes,  Strawberries,  and  numerous  flowering  subjects 
all  happy  together  in  one  house,  and  a propagating  case 
at  work  in  the  front  of  the  house  at  the  same  time.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  growing  plants  in  one  house  which  enjoys 
the  same  temperature.  If  there  should  be  any  difficulty 
it  will  come  later  on  when  fruits  begin  to  ripen ; but 
sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  and  it  may  be 
possible  to  move  out  the  Strawberries,  Tomatoes,  and  any 
other  crop  which  may  require  more  air  to  mature  its 
fruit. 

Roses  under  grlass. 

It  is  not  often  that  bottom-heat  is  applied  to  Roses,  but 
a bed  of  leaves  in  a Rose  house  in  which  the  pot-plants  can 
be  plunged  does  add  force  to  the  growth,  and  give  size 
and  colour  to  the  blossoms.  Especially  is  the  bed  of  leaves 
valuable  for  plants.  Teas  and  others,  potted  up  during  the 
present  autumn.  There  need  be  no  top-heat  at  present.  Let 
the  plants  remain  to  get  the  root  formation  well  forward, 
but  keep  the  tops  cool,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of 
beautiful  blossoms  by-arid-bye.  A good  many  years  ago 
a friend  used  to  alwa}  stake  first  prize  at  one  of  the  leading 
shows  in  the  provinces  with  plants  which  had  been  grown 
on  a bed  of  leaves.  Healthy  vigorous  roots  mean  good 
foliage  and  fine  blossoms,  and  in  Rose  culture  in  pots  I 
think  the  foliage,  especially  in  a young  state,  is  as  hand- 
some as  the  blossoms.  So  far  as  regards  soil  I should  pot 
Roses  in  the  same  way  as  I should  pot  Chrysanthemums, 
and  with  the  same  kind  of  compost— turfy-loam  and  old 
manure,  with  some  sand  and  charcoal  added  for  the  Teas. 
There  should  be  enough  drainage  to  ensure  a free  passage 
for  the  water,  especially  if  it  is  intended  to  give  stimu- 
lants. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Good  Chrysanthemum  flowers  are  valuable  now,  and 
the  weather  has  been  so  mild  that  plants  in  an  unheated 
house  are  charming  If  there  comes  frost  we  may  per- 
haps have  to  move  the  plants  out  to  save  the  blo  soms 
from  injury,  but  at  present  they  are  in  beautiful  con- 
dition, many  of  the  flowers  still  unopened;  no  more  time 
should  be  lost  now  in  getting  in  the  cuttings.  Soft  young 
cuttings  are  the  best.  It  has  been  necessary  with  some 
kinds  to  put  the  plants  in  heat.  We  have  two  plants  of 
Viscountess  Hambledon,  but  there  are  only  faint  indica- 
tions of  growth,  and  such  plants  of  these  must  be  helped 
on  in  heat  if  the  flowers  are  to  be  large  and  well  built  up. 
But  with  the  general  stock  of  plants  there  should  be 
cuttings  enough  coming  on  now  without  much  artificial 
heat  beyond  keeping  out  frost ; this,  of  course,  must  be 
done  under  any  circumstances. 

Mushroom  House. 

Open-air  beds  will  be  rather  uncertain  in  their  produc- 
ticn  now,  and  those  who  have  a good-sized  house  fairly 
well  heated  will  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a good 
and  constant  supply,  and  as  a means  to  obtain  this  full 
and  constant  supply  keep  making  up  new  beds  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  The  warmth  from  the  new  beds  will  do 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  xtnder  “ Garden  Work**  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
afortnujkt  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  yood 
results. 


away  with  the  necessity  for  lighting  fires,  and  the  less 
fire-heat  used  the  better,  if  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  60  degs. 

Window  Gardening:. 

The  principal  work  now  is  to  keep  the  plants  clean,  and 
give  water  wlien  required,  which,  in  cool  rooms,  will  not 
be  very  often.  Those  who  have  the  means  can  always  get 
plenty  of  flowers.  Bulbs  in  bloom  are  plentiful  now. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  things  are  Cyclamens,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  and  Freesias,  and  these  may  be  brought  on  in 
a cold  frame  till  quite  late  autumn,  and  then  moved  to  the 
room.  Tulips  and  other  things  are  coming  on,  and  the 
pleasure  of  watching  the  advancing  growth  is  almost  as 
great  as  seeing  the  blossoms. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

I suppose  the  beds  and  borders  devoted  to  spring 
flowers  will  be  now  all  filled  up,  and  the  plants  growing 
freely.  We  must  not  forget  the  value  of  surface  stirring 
when  the  soil  is  dry.  If  a severe  frost  comes  the  well- 
established  plants  with  a good  grip  of  the  soil  will  pass 
through  the  winter  unchecked,  but  anything  recently 
planted  will  require  fastening  again  in  the  soil  after  the 
frost  goes.  The  frost  has  great  lifting  power,  and  many 
things  planted  late  in  autumn  or  during  the  winter  perish 
through  the  drying  influence  of  a long  frost  and  the 
rupturing  of  the  roots  from  its  lifting  power.  Carnations 
or  Pansies  planted  late  will  be  helped  by  a light  mulch  of 
Mushroom-manure,  as  obtained  from  the  breaking  up  of 
old  Mushroom-beds,  or  old  leaf-mould.  If  Sweet  Peas 
have  not  been  sown  for  early  blooming  start  a few  at 
once.  Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  it  will  be 
better  to  sow  in  5-inch  pots,  six  or  eight  seeds  in  each 
pot,  and  bring  them  on  in  a cold  pic  or  a cool  green- 
house, and  plant  out  in  March.  Sweet  Peas  are  quite 
hardy,  and  where  the  soil  is  friable  and  easily  worked 
sow  outside,  and  scatter  a few  sifted  ashes  over  the 
hills  to  keep  off  snails  and  mice.  Trench  and  prepare 
beds  for  Ranunculus  and  Gladiolus — the  Ranunculus 
is  a moisture-loving  subject — and  in  dry  soils  place  a 
layer  of  moist  dung  a foot  deep  in  the  bed.  Cow-dung 
is  best,  and  work  in  some  loamy  soil  mixed  with  old  cow- 
dung  to  plant  in.  The  end  of  February  or  March  will  be 
time  enough  to  plant.  Tne  Ranunculus  increases  rapidly 
both  from  roots  and  also  seeds. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Late  Grapes  must  often  be  looked  over  to  remove 
damaged  and  decajung  berries.  After  this  date  Grapes 
will  keep  as  well  cut  from  the  Vines  and  the  stems  placed 
in  bottles  of  water  in  a dry,  dark  room,  with  a temperature 
of  50  degs.  or  so,  and  then  the  Vines  can  be  pruned  and 
washed,  and  the  house  thoroughly  cleaned  and  walla 
limewashed  ; and  if  necessary  the  exhausted  soil  can  be 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  inside  borders  and 
replaced  with  good  turfy  loam,  fortified  with  a good 
artificial  manure.  Very  good  results  are  often  obtained 
with  a mixture  of  manures.  1 have  used  during  the  past 
season  the  Patent  Silicate  and  Ichthemic  guano  with 
satisfactory  results.  Early  Vineries  with  outside  borders 
will,  of  course,  have  been  protected  in  some  way.  The 
best  protection  is  a thick  bed  of  leaves  ; these  absorb  the 
falling  rains  and  keep  the  roots  warm  and  comfortable.  I 
think  all  early  Vineries  should  have  inside  borders  only  ; 
but  we  all  have  to  make  the  best  of  our  circumstances, 
and  if  borders  are  outside  they  must  be  protected.  I have 
seen  wonderful  results  follow  the  use  of  fermenting 
materials  on  Vine-borders,  but  there  is  some  danger  in 
drawing  the  roots  out  of  the  border  into  the  manure.  On 
the  whole,  with  a good  border  made  of  suitable  material?, 
well  protected  with  dry  leaves  or  dry  Ferns — as  soon  as 
they  can  be  obtained  iii  autumn— the  roots  will  be  in  a 
betUr  and  safer  condition  than  if  over-stimulated  with 
hot-beds  on  the  border.  Those  wanting  really  fine  Goose- 
berries for  dessert  should  plant  a few  of  the  best  large 
Lancashire  sores  against  a trellis,  or  on  a wall  or  fence 
having  a good  aspect. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  Greens  ; but  the  frost,  when  it 
comes,  will  injure  the  soft  sappy  growth  of  Broccoli  and 
other  things.  I expect  most  of  the  late  Broccoli  have  been 
laid  down  ere  this.  This  will  have  checked  and  hardened 
growth,  and  to  a large  extent  fitted  them  to  pass  through 
the  winter  without  injury.  All  who  have  the  means  will 
now  be  busy  forcing  vegetables.  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and 
Mushrooms  are  always  appreciated,  and  in  all  gardens 
where  the  means  are  at  hand  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
secure  a succession.  Take  the  case  of  Asparagus— where 
there  are  plenty  of  four-year-old  roots  with  strong  crowns, 
and  the  means  of  preparing  hot-beds,  the  supply  may  be 
practically  unlimited.  After  Christmas  Asparagus  maybe 
forced  in  the  beds  in  which  the  plants  have  been  grown. 
The  beds  are  covered  with  movable  frames.  Some  of  the 
earth  is  taken  out  of  the  alleys  between  the  beds,  and  then 
filled  with  a mixture  of  manure  and  leaves  in  sufficient 
bulk  to  produce  a genial  warmth  in  the  beds.  This 
method  of  forcing  does  not  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
roots,  as  after  one  or  two  years’  rest  the  plants  may  be 
forced  again.  Seakale  may  be  forced  in  trenches  covered 
with  movable  boxes  and  shutters,  and  Rhubarb  may  be 
grouped  in  a corner  anywhere,  surrounded  by  wattle 
hurdles  or  something  of  a similar  nature,  and  a warm 
lining  placed  round  the  group  so  as  to  produce  a tempera- 
ture of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  Early  varieties  should  be 
started  first,  and  the  large  kinds,  such  as  Victoria,  started 
later.  There  is  likely  to  be  a demand  for  Rhubarb  this 
geason  as  the  supply  of  Apples  is  small.  E.  Hobd.w. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  December 
JDth  to  January  oth. 

Prepared  a rough  but  perfectly  plain  plan  of  the  garden, 
or,  rather,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  a series  of  plans 
of  the  gardens.  One,  for  instance,  takes  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  with  its  intended  method  of  cropping  during  the 
coming  year.  Daring  the  long  evenings  the  matter  has 
been  thought  out  in  connection  with  the  plans  of 
previous  years,  so  that  the  beat  possible  rotation  can  be 
worked  out  and  laii  down  on  pip.*r.  Another  plan  takes 
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in  the  fruit  garden,  with  the  site  of  each  tree  marked 
thereon  and  the  name  of  the  variety  written  down,  so  that 
if  at  any  lime  the  name  should  be  lost  we  shall  only  have 
to  refer  to  the  plan  to  find  at  any  season  of  the  year  the 
correct  name.  The  same  principle  runs  through  the 
herbaceous  and  other  borders,  trees,  groups,  &c.  This  is 
both  interesting  and  convenient,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  bringing  all  such 
matters  up  to  date.  Putin  more  Chrysanthemum  cuttings. 
Some  of  the  new  sorts  are  slow  in  making  cuttings ; in 
fact,  the  only  chance  of  securing  plenty  of  cuttings  of 
some  kinds  is  to  plant  out  a few  ]>lants  early  in  the 
summer  and  cut  down  without  flowering,  and  p ;t  up  end 
of  September.  This  is  the  plan  I intend  to  adopt  in  the 
future.  I am  still  busy  among  the  fruit-trees,  pruning 
training,  and  washing  with  home-made  insecticides,  so  as 
to  minimise  the  trouble  with  insects  next  year.  Soap  in 
some  fermenters  into  all  these,  also  petroleum  when  mixed 
with  some  ingredient  that  readily  forms  an  emulsion  when 
largely  diluted  with  water ; but  there  are  plenty  of  insecti- 
cides in  the  market  now,  and  the  dearest  are  not  always 
the  best.  To  find  out  the  most  suitable  for  each  particular 
object,  try  experiments.  Fruit  growers  especially  want 
the  best  and  cheapest  insecticides.  I have  considerable 
faith  in  Sunlight  Soap.  It  is  both  cheap  and  effective. 
Finished  pruning  Peaches  in  late  house.  Shall  wash  and 
inin  them  the  first  opportunity.  The  borders  are  in  good 
condition,  as  some  of  the  surface  was  removed  last  year  and 
1 e V loam  added.  I always  prune  severely  to  leave  plenty  of 


space  for  laying  in  young  wood.  Some  may  object  to  the  use 
01  the  pruning-knile,  but  the  evils  of  over-crowding  are 
much  greater  than  anything  in  the  shape  of  gum  or  cankn-, 
which  may  in  some  cases  follow  the  use  of  I he  knife  ; but 
when  the  roots  are  within  a reasonable  distance  of  the 
surface  there  is  not  much  danger  to  he  apprehended  from 
gumming  or  canker,  which,  I take  it,  are  only  different 
stages  of  the  same  disease,  and  which  may  he  best 
combated  by  root-lifting,  and  surrounding  the  trees  with 
fresh,  healthy  soil.  Transplanted  a Mulberry-tree  to  a fresh 
site.  Another  object  sought  is  to  make  the  tree  bear  early. 
Mulberry-trees  do  not  bear  very  early  in  life,  but  lifting  or 
transplanting  will  throw  them  into  bearing  at  once,  or  at 
least  as  soon  as  the  check  has  had  time  to  operate.  Stirred 
the  surface  among  growing  plants  at  every  favourable 
opportunity.  Sowed  Cucumber  seed  for  planting  a house 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  ready-.  Sowed  more  Tomato 
seeds.  I am  trying  for  the  first  time  a kind  which  is  new 
to  me,  called  “ Freedom.”  It  is  a very  handsome,  smooth, 
round  fruiting  kind,  and  if  sufficiently  free  bearing  will 
supersede  some  of  the  others  now  in  cultivation.  Put  in  a 
lot  of  cuttings  of  Ivies  of  different  kinds. 


Raising  Arbor-Vitas  and  Lawson’s  Cypress 
from  seed  (ol.  /I.).— The  seeds  of  both  these  Conifers 
can  be  sown,  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  light,  sandy  soil,  in  a cold 
frame  ; or  in  the  spring,  in  the  month  of  April.  In  the 
case  of  the  autumn-sown  ones  the  young  seedlings  would 
probably  appear  early  in  the  spring,  and  those  sown  in 
April  in  the  month  of  June. 


BOSES. 

ROSE  HON.  EDITH  GIFFORD. 

Long  lists  of  new  Roses  are  offered  every  year, 
but  few  of  them  pass  into  general  cultivation, 
and  some  of  the  very  best  kinds  of  the  present 
day  are  likewise  amongst  the  oldest.  Happily, 
there  appears  now  and  again  a Rose  of  sterling 
merit,  which  comes  to  stay,  and  such  a Rose  is 
that  under  notice.  It  was  raised  and  sent  out 
by  that  noted  raiser  of  Tea  Roses,  M.  Guillot, 
who  has  given  us  many  fine  kinds,  but  none 
surpassing  this.  It  seems  but  a short  time 
back  that  it  appeared  as  a new  Rose,  earning 
commendation  from  all  who  were  trying  it,  and 
yet  it  has  now  been  in  commerce  nearly  twelve 
years.  To  the  exhibitor  it  is  quite  indispensable, 
its  lovely  flowers  being  of  desirable  fulness  and 
perfect  form,  whilst  considerable  size  is  attained 
when  disbudding  is  practised.  Every  good 
Tea  Rose,  and  many  worthless  ones  too,  I have 


at  different  times  planted  in  groujs  .f  fro  ii 
twelve  to  fifty  plants.  In  this  way  the  noble 
qualities  of  Tea  Roses  are  brought  out,  and  of 
many  pretty  pictures  of  the  past  I can  recall 
few,  or  none,  prettier  than  a group  of  this  Rose. 
Its  habit  of  growth  is  dwarf  and  compact ; every 
plant  becomes  a neat  bush,  and  as  the  plants  do 
not  spread  much  they  may  be  planted  at  about 
a foot  apart.  The  shoots  grow  erect,  bear  pro- 
fuse, handsome  leaves,  whilst  the  trusses  of 
bloom  that  crown  them,  the  perfect  form  and 
beauty  of  every  flower  and  bud,  and  the  amaz- 
ing quantity  produced  through  summer  and 
autumn — all  these  good  qualities  combine  to 
make  it  a Rose  of  special  excellence  for  the 
flower  garden.  In  colour  it  is  white  externally, 
the  centre  of  the  flower  tinted  with  pale  flesh- 
pink,  but  becoming  whiter  with  age.  The 
flowers  last  well  on  the  plant  and  also  in  a cut 
state,  buds  in  water  developing  from  day  to 
day.  Although  moderate  in  stature,  there  is  no 
trace  of  delicacy  or  tenderness  about  it,  but,  like 
all  the  best  Tea  Roses,  it  may  be  grown  in  beds 
and  borders  without  protection.  A.  H. 


Climbing  Boses. — These,  on  their  own 
roots,  planted  in  the  open  against  Oak  fence  in 
October,  ’93,  have  done  well,  excejit  three ; 
Isabella,  all  blossom,  no  wood  ; Reve  d’('r  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  no  blossom,  broke  late  and  weak. 
These  three  are,  I imagine,  of  the  same  class  and 
enjoy  the  same  treatment  that  has  agreed  so 
well  with  the  others.  All  were  pruned  fairly 
well  back  in  March,  and  mulched.  It  appears 
from  notes  in  Gakdening  that  Gloire  de  Dijon 
should  not  be  pruned  in  spring,  but  after  flower- 
ing. Does  this  hold  good  first  year  after  plant- 
ing, and  apply  to  the  other  two  ? — W.  M. 

Let  me  answer  your  plainly  expressed 
query  by  first  remarking  that  own-root  Roses 
are  notoriously  uncertain  in  growth  at  the  com- 
mencement. Isabella  Sprunt  is  not  a climber, 
and  therefore  not  so  strong  as  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Reve  d’Or,  and  W.  Allen  Richardson.  Prune  I. 
Sprunt  upon  ordinary  lines,  but  the  other  three, 
and  similar  growers,  need  summer  pruning, 
which  should  consist  of  cutting  away  the  wood 
that  had  previously  flowered.  You  were  quite 
correct  in  pruning  back  last  year  after  planting, 
but  the  longer  growths  of  climbers  forming  upon 
vigorous  varieties  are  much  better  left  entire  until 
bloom  has  been  secured.  Here  are  the  briefest 
pruning  directions  one  can  give  : prune  hard  the 
first  year,  then  prune  the  weak  growers  hard, 
gradually  lessening  the  use  of  the  knife  as  we 
approach  extra  strong  growers.  To  prune  the 
latter  before  flower  has  been  obtained  from  the 
last  season’s  wood  is  waste. — P.  U. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  SOIL  AND 
MANURES. 

“Old  Beginner’s”  first  question  as  to  the  kind 
of  manure  for  a light  black  soil,  with  a gravel 
subsoil,  is  one  that  requires  consideration,  as 
much  depends  upon  the  crop  which  is  to  follow. 
Your  soil  needs  more  care  in  manuring,  as  if 
given  artificial  manures  and  dry,  hot  weather 
follows  it  gets  too  dry.  I would  advise 
thoroughly-decayed  stable-manure  applied  now, 
or  even  later.  Such  soils  are  much  benefited  by 
what  is  termed  a good  holding  manure,  not 
digging  it  down  too  deep,  and,  whenever 
possible,  dig  in  refuse  green  tops,  such  as  Lettuce 
or  Spinach,  as  these  assist  in  restoring  what  is 
taken  out  of  the  soil. 

Liquid-manures  during  growth  are  of  great 
value  in  a thin,  light  soil,  and  there  is  no  better 
time  to  apply  artificial  food  than  when  you 
have  growing  crops,  or  when  you  crop  the  same 
ground  several  times,  or  what  is  termed  double- 
cropping. I prefer  to  give  these  aids  in  wet 
weather  as  a surface  dressing.  For  root  crops, 
such  as  Parsnips,  Beet,  or  Salsafy,  you  would 
do  well  to  use  manure  sparingly,  the  best 
results  being  secured  from  land  that  has  borne 
a crop  for  which  it  received  a heavy  dressing  of 
manure,  as  fresh  manure  for  deep  roots  causes 
forking.  You  may  manure  freely  at  this  date 
for  early  crops,  such  as  Onions,  spring-planted 
Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  or  any  which  are 
planted  early  and  exhaust  the  soil. 

Your  second  question  as  to  the  best  two 
Potatoes,  one  early,  and  main  crop,  depends 
upon  whether  you  require  quantity,  as  I consider 
the  Ashleafs,  such  as  Rivers’,  Veitch’s,  or 
Myatt’s,  best  for  early  use  ; but  on  the  other 
hand  they  do  not  give  such  large  quantities  as 
Early  Puritan  or  Early  Rose,  American 
varieties ; but  these  lack  the  quality  of  the 
Ashleaf.  For  main  crop  you  have  a wide 
selection,  and  such  kinds  as  Sutton’s  Triumph 
and  Magnum  Bonum  cannot  be  beaten,  as  they 
are  of  excellent  quality,  heavy  croppers,  and 
good  keepers,  being  more  free  from  disease  than 
many  kinds. 

As  to  applying  lime  for  fruit-trees,  much 
depends  whether  your  soil  is  deficient  in  this 
particular,  as  in  some  garders  lime  is  applied  as 
an  antidote  for  all  evils,  and  is  not  required  in 
all  places.  As  a dressing  for  fruit-trees,  I much 
prefer  it  placed  as  rubble,  mixed  with  the  soil, 
or  as  a surface  dressing  you  may  use  it  liberally. 
For  old  trees  lightly  fork  it  in  after  exposure  for 
a time.  As  to  quantities,  3 bushels  to  a square 
rod  would  be  a good  dressing.  I have  never 
seen  hot  soot  advised  for  dressing  plants,  such 
as  Cabbages,  Onions,  mixed  with  lime  ; but  I 
have  seen  freshly-slaked  lime  mixed  with  soot 
recommended.  This  should  not  be  put  direct 
on  the  plants,  but  over  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  is  best  applied  in  showery  weather.  If  any 
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goes  on  the  plants  the  moisture  prevents  injury 
to  them. 

The  best  time  to  sow  seed  of  Lettuces,  Cauli- 
flowers, Broccoli,  and  other  vegetables  is  early 
in  February,  and  even  then  when  sown  in  a 
greenhouse  the  pots  must  be  close  to  the  light. 
Sow  the  seed  very  thinly,  and  to  do  well  the 
seedlings  need  pricking  out  of  the  pans  into 
boxes  or  frames,  as  if  injured  by  being  crowded 
or  starved  they  rarely  give  a good  return. 
When  planted  out  at  the  end  of  April  or  earlier 
in  mild  weather,  the  plants  should  be  sturdy 
and  well  hardened.  W.  S. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  BEGONIAS. 

These  do  not  in  some  gardens  find  that  favour 
which  they  deserve.  It  is  probably  caused  by 
the  rage  existing  for  what  may  be  termed  cut 
material.  They  are  not  the  best,  I readily 
admit,  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  not  bad  by 
a long  way.  They  do  not  travel  so  well  as  many 
things ; therefore,  that  is  also  in  a measure 
against  them.  When,  however,  the  flowers  can 
be  arranged  in  water  without  any  delay, 
they  will  stand  very  well.  Grown  as  some 
grow  these  Begonias,  in  too  much  heat  and 
moisture,  is  also  against  them.  Even  upon  the 
plants  then  the  flowers  will  not  last  nearly  so 
long,  this  ensuing  through  the  susceptibility  to 
damping  off  ; whilst  if  these  plants  are  used  for 
cutting,  the  flowers  will  not  stand  well.  These 
Begonias  require  a drier  atmosphere  with  some 
warmth,  it  is  true,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as 
stove  plants  receive  on  the  average.  Where 
Cyclamens,  for  instance,  are  now  flowering  well 
with  a gentle  warmth,  there  these  Begonias 
would  thrive  far  better  than  in  the  stove  itself. 
When  the  plants  cannot  be  accommodated 
in  a house  to  suit  them,  then  the  better  plan  is 
to  grow  them  in  pits  with  a little  air  on  all  day 
in  mild  weather,  and  even  at  night  also  at  such 
times  rather  than  excite  them  with  too  much 
warmth.  The  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  water  must 
not  be  given  them.  The  best  safeguard  is  well- 
prepared  plants  by  previous  good  treatment  in  the 
summer,  the  plants  having  filled  their  last  shift 
with  roots.  Late  potting  and  over-potting  are 
two  decided  mistakes,  both  tending  towards 
a too  sappy  growth  rather  than  flower.  Plants 
more  than  two  years  old  are  not  desirable  unless 
they  be  grown  for  special  purposes,  as  the 
covering  of  the  walls  in  lofty  houses,  places  for 


Flowering-spray  of  Begonia  nitida. 


which  many  kinds  are  admirably  adapted,  or 
for  training  up  pillars  where  the  tall-growing 
sorts  are  quite  at  home. 

As  small  plants  to  flower  well  in  4i-inch  and 
G-inch  pots,  or  at  the  most  in  one  size  larger, 
the  old-fashioned  B.  insignis  is  still  one  of  the 
very  best.  In  the  smaller  pots  this  variety  will 
flower  in  quite  a dwarf  state.  In  the  larger  the 
growth  will  be  somewhat  stronger,  throwing 
out  laterals  which  all  flower  profusely.  Its 
colour,  too,  a pleasing  soft  pink,  is  most  attrac- 
tive. B.  Knowsleyana  makes  a more  compact 
plant  in  the  larger  pots,  being  the  more  dis- 
posed of  the  two  to  branch  out  at  the  base. 
The  flowers  are  larger  and  more  of  a pinkish- 
white  in  colour,  but  the  trusses  are  generally 
smaller.  This  and  B.  insignis  can  be  readily 
raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  saved  early, 


and  be  sown  in  the  spring  or  from  cuttings  in 
the  spring.  B.  semperflorens  and  B.  s.  rosea 
both  make  excellent  plants  for  the  winter,  either 
cuttings  or  seedlings  making  good  plants,  too 
luxuriant  growth  being  especially  guarded 
against.  Another  capital  kind  is  B.  Bigs- 
welliana,  of  dwarf  growth  with  its  flower  trusses 
produced  very  freely  and  well  above  the  foliage 
As  a decorative  plant,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
for  the  winter  season.  B.  manicata  is  one  of  the 
best  for  flowering  late  in  the  winter  or  early  in 
the  spring,  when  it  makes  a capital  plant  for 
the  conservatory.  Cuttings  every  spring  after 
flowering  or  old  ones  kept  on  for  large  plants 
for  two  or  three  years  give  the  most  serviceable 
stock.  This,  too,  is  a very  useful  kind  for 
cutting  to  arrange  in  slender  trumpet-shaped 
vases.  B.  Moonlight  is  of  a pleasing  colour 
and  makes  a good  addition  to  the  winter  varie- 
ties ; under  this  name  I am  referring  to  one 
which  was  raised  by  Col.  Trevor  Clarke  and 
grown  at  Chiswick  some  years  ago.  B.  pres- 
toniensis  is  more  of  an  autumn  variety  than  a 
winter  one.  It  is  not  much  grown  now,  but 
some  few  years  ago  I well  remember  nice  bushy 
plants  of  it  being  exhibited.  Its  flowers  art 
a very  "bright  red,  very  distinct,  and  sweetly 
scented. 

Those  beautiful  varieties  of  the  tuberous 
rooted  section,  embracing  the  species  B.  soco- 
trana  and  the  hybrids  raised  therefrom,  as  B. 
John  Heal,  B.  Adonis,  andB.  Winter  Gem,  are  all 
extremely  useful,  lasting  so  long  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  duration  of  the  individual  flowers  is 
also  remarkable  ; in  this  latter  respect  they 
withstand  the  fogs  well.  Of  this  section  B. 
Adonis  is  one  of  the  most  profuse  flowering  and 
vigorous  growers,  whilst  as  a dwarf  plant  B. 
Winter  Gem  is  simply  what  its  name  denotes. 
The  culture  of  these  Begonias  does  not  receivi 
that  attention  it  should.  As  compared  with 
the  usual  run  of  Tuberous  Begonias  they  requin 
more  warmth  ; this  of  itself  is  indicated  by  one 
of  the  parents — viz.,  the  species  B.  socotrana, 
which  was  introduced  from  Socotra  in  1880. 
What  may  he  termed  a cool  stove  will  suit  this 
section  of  Begonias  very  well.  I am  quite  o! 
the  opinion  that  it  is  only  the  question  of  a 
little  time  before  these  will  be  more  exten- 
sively cultivated.  To  flower  in  the  early 
spring  note  should  be  made  of  B.  nitida 
odorata,  also  known  under  the  name  of  B.  sua- 
veolens.  This  variety  may  be  safely  kept  in  a 
moderately  warm  greenhouse,  when  of  course 
it  flowers  later.  In  warmth  it  can  be  included 
with  the  winter-flowering  shrubby  kinds.  B. 
nitida  (see  illustration)  itself  will  flower  almost 
all  the  year  round.  I have  seen  it  very  fine  in 
the  summer,  the  winter,  and  spring.  B.  incar- 
nata  purpurea  is  more  attractiveperhaps  by  reason 
of  its  dark  metallic-looking  leaves  ; the  flower 
trusses,  however,  last  a very  long  time  in  good 
condition.  Besides  these  there  are  other  kinds 
which  may  be  used  for  wintering  ; B.  ascotensis, 
for  instance,  where  bedded  out  in  the  summer 
will,  if  lifted  early,  flower  well  after  being 
repotted.  This  variety  being  a tall  grower  is 
chiefly  useful  for  standing  amongst  other  and 
dwarfer  plants.  There  is  also  B.  Princess 
Beatrice,  a semi-tuberous  variety,  which  can  be 
had  in  flower  in  the  winter  season. 

Grower. 


Forcing  Double  Daffodils.— The  old 

double  Daffodil  may  be  brought  into  flower  by 
the  middle  of  .January  if  carefully  treated  during 
the  early  stages  of  growth.  I first  became 
aware  of  this  some  four  years  ago  by  seeing 
some  beautiful  pots  in  a London  nursery  at  the 
above-named  date.  Since  then  I have  always 
made  a feature  of  forcing  Daffodils.  Bulbs  of 
the  largest  size  and  best  quality  are  necessary 
for  such  early  work,  and  should  be  potted  at 
the  end  of  September,  placing  five  or  six  in  a 
6-inch  pot  in  good  holding  loam,  afterwards 
standing  the  pots  upon  a hard  bottom  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  worms.  The  bulbs  should  then 
be  covered  with  about  4 inches  of  leaves,  and 
remain  unmolested  till  the  middle  of  November, 
at  which  time  they  should  be  taken  indoors, 
plunged  in  a bottom-heat  of  65  degs. , and  have 
a top-heat  of  from  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  Daffo- 
dils, unlike  Hyacinths  and  most  of  the  Narcissi, 
at  this  early  date  make  root  growth  at  a greater 
ratio  than  top-growth,  so  that  by  the  time  an 
inch  of  growth  has  been  made  from  the  crown 
of  the  bulb,  there  will  be  abundance  of  roots  to 


support  it.  If  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  blooms 
will  open  by  the  desired  date,  the  pots  may  be 
placed  on  boards  over  hot-water  pipes  and  re- 
main there  until  the  flowers  are  half  expanded, 
care  being  taken  to  supply  the  roots  with  abund- 
ance of  water  daily.  After  this  a cool-house 
temperature  will  suit  them  best.  Daffodils  will 
last  a long  time  in  a cut  state. — J, 


TRBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

VARIETIES  OF  THE  YULAN. 
In  Gardening,  Dec.  15,  page  543,  a descriptive 
account  is  given  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
Magnolia,  and  amongst  others  of  the  Yulan,  the 


A variety  of  the  Yulan  (Magnolia  conspicua  Candollei). 


beautiful  M.  conspicua,  whose  leafless  branches 
as  soon  as  the  first  spring  days  arrive  are 
burdened  with  large,  creamy  flowers,  like 
Water  Lilies.  M.  Candollei  (see  illustration)  has 
evidently  been  raised  from  M.  conspicua.  The 
flowers  are  larger,  with  broader  petals,  more 
cupped  and  of  the  purest  white  ; in  every  case  a 
larger  and  superior  flower  to  that  of  the  type. 
It  blooms  a week  or  ten  days  later. 


FAILURES  WITH  NEWLY-PLANTED 
TREES. 

“I  WISH  you  would  call  on  me  and  look  at  some 
fruit-trees  that  I planted  about  a year  or  two 
ago,  and  which  make  scarcely  any  good  growth.” 
Such  a request  is  often  made  to  gardeners  of 
ordinary  standing  by  amateurs  and  others  who 
have  planted  fruit-trees  or  Roses,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  who  are  unable  to  account  for  their 
unsatisfactory  condition.  They  appear  to  think 
that  if  a gardener  could  only  see  them  he  would 
put  matters  right ; and  so  he  might  if  the  advice 
he  gave  was  strictly  carried  out.  It  is  too  often 
the  case  that  the  advice  given  is  not  acted  upon, 
or,  if  dealt  with  at  all,  only  in  a half-hearted 
manner  ; the  result  is  that  there  is  no  improve- 
ment. I find  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  satis- 
factory progress  of  newly-planted  trees,  wherever 
the  ground  is  cultivated,  is  that  the  cultivator 
will  persist  in  planting  crops  of  all  kinds  close 
up  to  the  stem  of  the  tree.  This  is  done  in  face  of 
the  advice  so  often  given  in  G.ardening  that  the 
practice  is  bad.  One  would  not  think  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  that  when  the  ground  is 
cropped  with  vegetables  over  the  roots  of  fruit- 
trees,  that  the  ground  has  two  sets  of  roots 
to  support,  and,  as  a consequence,  one  of  the 
two  subjects  must  suffer,  if  not  both.  To  a 
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certain  extent  both  do,  but  the  tree-roots  being 
the  deeper  they  suffer  more  sev'erely,  because 
both  air  and  moisture  are  out  of  their  reach  by 
the  crop  above.  In  the  case  of  old-established 
trees,  it  does  not  so  much  matter  about  cropping 
the  ground  over  the  roots,  because  the  tree-roots 
extend  over  a wide  area,  and  are  deeper  ; but  it 
is  folly  to  crop  the  ground  near  to  the  stem  of 
newly-planted  trees,  be  they  standards  or  any 
other  form  of  tree.  Standards,  I find,  suffer 
the  most  in  this  way,  for  the  cultivator  appears 
to  think  that  because  there  are  no  branches  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  planting  there 
are  no  roots  to  injure  ; yet  a moment’s  thought 
ought  to  show  anyone  that  if  the  tree  is  there 
the  roots  must  not  be  very  far  from  the 
surface.  To  plant,  therefore.  Potato  sets  or 
Cauliflower-plants  within  a foot  or  15  inches  of 
the  stem,  as  is  often  done,  must  necessarily 
rob  the  tree-roots  of  the  nutriment  in  the 
soil  which  they  much  require,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  being  deprived  of  the  air  and  moisture, 
which  the  vegetable  crops  prevent  from  reaching 
their  roots.  Some  people  seem  to  think  there 
should  be  no  unoccupied  surface  in  the  garden, 
and  to  a certain  extent  they  are  right,  but  then 
they  ought  not  to  forget  that  when  there  are 
trees  above  or  near  that  the  ground  is  already 
occupied.  Therefore,  to  plant  it  with  any  other 
crop  just  because  there  is  a space  of  uncovered 
surface  is  unwise.  J.  C.  C. 


THE  STUARTIAS, 

Amono  the  numberless  trees  and  shrubs  which 
we  have  now  in  cultivation,  and  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  North  America,  the  two 
Stuartias  stand  out  conspicuously  on  account  of 
their  intrinsic  beauty,  interest,  and  variety. 
The  Virginian  Stuartia  is  one  of  those  plants 
that  have  been  nurtured  in  obscurity,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  past  century  at  least,  for  so  long  ago 
as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  spoken 
of  as  having  been  introduced.  At  that  period, 
when  it  was  a commendable  practice  to  plant 
arboreta,  it  seems  to  have  been  much  sought 
after,  the  result  being  that  a few  grand  speci- 
mens of  it  have  been  handed  dow-n  to  us, 
which,  now  being  matured,  display  their  full 
beauty.  In  the  rich  arboretum  at  iSyon  House, 
Isleworth,  a large  bush  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
prized  objects  in  the  garden,  it  being  probably 
the  finest  example  of  this  shrub  in  Europe.  8. 
pentagyna  is  likewise  an  old  introduction, 
having  been  brought  from  America  about  a 
century  and  a half  ago.  We  therefore  possess 
two  Stuartias,  and  another  near  ally,  Gordonia 
pubescens,  so  nearly  resembles  them  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  it  may  also  be  considered  a 
Stuartia.  The  Virginian  Stuartia  is,  indeed,  a 
charming  shrub,  possessing  a flower  some  4 inches 
across,  and  pure  white,  except  the  little  tuft  of 
stamens  in  the  centre,  which  are  crimson.  S.  pen- 
tagyna is  very  similar,  but  it  has  not  the  red  tuft 
of  stamens,  and  the  carpels  or  incipient  fruits  are 
separated,  whereas  in  S.  virginica  they  are 
formed  into  a flask-shaped  organ.  S.  pentagyna 
is  the  hardier  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  its  home 
is  more  northerly  than  that  of  the  Virginian 
species,  consequently  it  is  a more  important 
plant  for  English  gardens,  although  S.  virginica 
is  really  not  what  one  would  call  a tender 
shrub.  The  latter  inhabits  swampy  places  or 
shady  woods  in  its  native  haunts,  for  no  doubt 
the  plant  is  grateful  for  a little  shade  to  screen 
it  from  the  full  force  of  a Virginian  sun  ; but  here 
it  wants  all  the  sun  we  can  possibly  give  it  in 
order  to  thoroughly  ripen  its  growth,  so  as  to 
better  enable  it  to  withstand  our  sharp  winters. 
Unfortunately,  the  Stuartias  are  very  difficult 
to  propagate,  and  this  difficulty  in  propagation 
no  doubt  accounts  in  a great  measure  for  their 
scarcity.  G. 

The  Evergreen  Oak  in  Somerset.— 

In  the  gardens  of  R.  Bere,  Esq.,  The  Lodge, 
Milvertown,  Somerset,  there  is  probably  the 
largest  Evergreen  Oak-tree  in  the  country.  The 
bole  of  this  tree  near  to  the  ground  measures 
12  feet  fl  inches  in  circumference,  and  at  3 feet 
from  the  ground  the  largest  limb  measures 
6 feet  9 inches  round.  The  diameter  of  the 
branches  is  67  feet.  These  figures,  although 
strictly  correct,  give  one  but  a very  poor  idea 
of  the  grandeur  of  this  fine  old  tree.  Its  stately 
character  can  only  be  adequately  realised  by  a 
close  inspection  of  its  great  arms,  which  stretch 


out  so  finely  in  all  directions  from  a diminutive 
bole.  Somersetshire  is  noted  for  its  many  fine 
trees,  notably  the  large  Walnut-tree  on  the 
Cothelstone  estate,  about  7 miles  from  Taunton, 
and  a grand  old  Ash-tree  near  to  Dr.  Prior’s 
residence  in  the  parish  of  Halse  ; but  I think 
this  noble  old  Oak  surpasses  them  all  from  its 
stately  bearing  and  vigour. — J.  C.  C. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

WINDOW  PLANTS  IN  WINTER. 

Now  that  there  is  a scarcity  of  outdoor  plants 
we  should  give  more  attention  to  those  indoors. 
At  all  seasons  plants  are  acceptable  for  decora- 
tions, but  one  has  more  trouble  to  get  them  in 
the  winter  months.  I will  mention  a few  which 
I consider  both  ornamental  and  inexpensive. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  choose  an  exotic 
plant  which  has  been  grown  in  great  heat,  as  it 
will  naturally  suffer  when  taken  into  a compara- 
tively cold  room.  It  is  advisable  not  to  buy 
from  hawkers,  as  almost  everything  they  sell 
has  been  forced  for  the  market  in  hot-houses 
to  promote  a showy  appearance.  The  plants 
would  last  very  well  for  a day  or  two,  but 
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would  soon  fade  and  die.  Many  people  who 
have  tried  to  cultivate  them,  and  failed,  have 
given  up  plant-growing  as  an  expensive  and  dis- 
appointing pursuit.  The  real  reason  of  the 
failure  was  want  of  hardy  growth  in  the 
plants  themselves.  Pteris  tremula,  commonly 
known  as  the  Ribbon  Fern,  will  last  for  years 
with  very  little  attention,  and  always  looks 
well.  There  are  other  kinds,  amongst  which  is 
the  variegated  Fern  (Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata). 
Ferns  do  not  need  so  much  water  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  but  they  must  never  get  dust  dry.  In 
summer  especially,  if  a little  of  Clay’s  fertiliser 
is  given  about  every  two  months,  it  will  greatly 
improve  the  colour  of  the  foliage.  A packet  of 
this  can  be  procured  for  the  small  sum  of  six- 
pence, which  will  last  twelve  plants  quite  a 
year.  Another  very  effective  plant  is  the 
Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra  lurida),  which  is  more 
expensive  than  the  Pteris,  but  without  excep- 
tion the  hardiest  plant  grov/n.  The  variegated 
variety  of  this  Japanese  plant  is  much  brighter, 
on  account  of  its  being  finely  marked  with 
cream-coloured  stripes.  Aspidistras  are  of  slow 
growth,  and  should  be  repotted  once  a year ; 
ordinary  loamy  soil  is  sufficient.  It  is  most 
important  to  see  that  the  leaves  of  all  foliage 
plants  (like  this  and  Palms)  are  sponged 
once  a week,  as  dust  and  dirt  cling  to 
the  leaves.  A well  known  berry  plant 
is  the  Solanum  capsicastrum,  which  is  familiar 


from  its  red  berries.  A light  and  cool  position 
is  most  suitable  for  this  plant.  \Ve  have  a rich 
choice  in  the  many  kinds  of  Palms  which  seldom 
require  repotting  to  keep  the  leaves  clean.  One 
must  remember  that  dirty  plants  can  be  no  more 
healthy  than  dirty  children.  Cleanliness  is  the 
point  to  consider,  sponging  at  least  every  week 
the  leaves  with  tepid  water.  If  one  remembers 
this,  then  my  selection  of  foliage  plants  may 
include  such  Palms  as  the  Cabbage  Palm 
(Corypha  australis),  the  Date  Palm  (Phoenix 
dacty  lifera),  and  the  Dwarf  Fan  Palm 
(Chamterops  humilis).  A few  more  Ferns  may 
be  added.  The  beautiful  Maiden-hair  Fern 
(Adiantum  cuneatum),  so  much  used  for 
decorations  and  cutting,  will  do  well  in  a 
window  or  greenhouse  if  not  exposed  to  cold 
currents  of  air.  Pteris  cristata  and  its  varie- 
ties will  succeed  also  ; but  of  Pterises  place  chief 
reliance  upon  P.  cretica  and  its  variegated  form. 
Of  all  window  plants  there  are  no  two  opinions 
about  the  Aspidistra  having  first  place.  Then 
think  of  the  Aralia  Sieboldi,  with  its  glossy 
green  leaves,  which  will  stand  much  rough 
treatment.  The  India-rubber-plant  (Ficus)  is 
too  well  known  to  describe,  but  at  this  season 
many  failures  occur  through  buying  plants  raised 
in  heat  from  barrows. 

Now  as  regards  flowering  plants,  which  I need 
hardly  say  do  not  thrive  well  in  any  room, 
especially  those  lighted  by  gas.  This  is  fatal  to 
plant  life,  even  those  simply  grown  for  their 
foliage.  It  is  simply  hopeless  to  expect  good 
results  under  such  circumstances,  and  now  that 
lamps  can  be  purchased  so  cheaply,  and  in  such 
ornamental  shapes,  one  does  not  really  need 
the  gas.  At  this  season  Chinese  Primulas, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  the  Marguerite  (Chrysan- 
themum lutescens),  the  beautiful  Heath  Erica 
hyernalis,  and  Christmas  Roses,  grown  in  a pot, 
may  be  brought  in  from  the  greenhouse  and 
the  window,  and  rooms  kept  quite  gay.  As 
the  season  advances  there  will  be  a store  of 
spring  bulbs — Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. — to  choose 
from. 

Remember  that  in  dealing  with  plants  of  all 
kinds,  especially  in  the  winter,  it  is  essential 
not  to  give  too  much  water,  only  when  the  soil 
is  nearly  dry.  More  failures  result  from  care- 
less watering  than  from  any  other  cause.  Never, 
too,  in  the  morning,  when  the  drawing-room  or 
dining-room  is  being  swept,  allow  the  servants 
to  expose  the  plants  to  sharp  currents  of  air. 
They  may  be  protected  with  a newspaper,  or 
removed  to  one  room  while  cleaning  operations 
are  in  force,  then  returned  again  when  the 
windows  are  closed.  Of  course,  in  such  mild 
weather  as  we  have  previously  experienced  this 
is  not  necessary.  Even  on  a very  mild,  sunny, 
winter  day  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  for 
a short  time  with  benefit.  At  this  season,  if 
the  plants  are  grown  in  the  garden,  delightful 
little  flower  arrangements  may  be  had.  A few 
sprigs  of  the  rampant  hardy  Coltsfoot  are  full 
of  charm,  though  the  flowers  are  of  quiet 
colours,  and  the  Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Alke- 
kengi)  may  be  arranged  with  dried  Grasses  and 
Everlastings.  Its  bright-red  calyces  are  quaint 
and  bright,  hangingontheleaflessshoots  like  little 
gay  Chinese  lanterns.  They  will  remain  of  good 
colour  for  many  months.  A room  without 
flowers  is  hereft  of  its  chief  charm.  A spray  of 
late  Chrysanthemums,  or  the  many  things  that 
have  been  mentioned,  light  up  the  place  with 
beauty ; but  one  hears  so  many  complaints  of 
failures,  that  these  few  notes  may,  perhaps,  be 
of  interest  to  your  readers.  F.  E. 


NARCISSI  FOR  A ROOM. 

These  lovely  flowers  (in  which  the  whole  race 
of  Daffodils  is  now  included)  are  amongst  the 
best  of  room  plants,  lasting  in  flower  well,  and 
giving  a delicious  fragrance  to  the  air.  There 
are  now  so  many  handsome  varieties  to  be  had, 
that  we  suffer  from  an  excess  of  kinds,  and 
those  who  have  not  had  experience  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  find  it  a puzzling  question  which  ones 
to  select.  Of  the  single  varieties,  one  of  the  very 
best  for  pot  work  is  Narcissus  bulbocodium  (the 
Hoop-Petticoat  Daffodil),  each  bulb  of  which 
throws  up  four  or  five  elegant  flowers  of  a rich 
yellow  colour.  This  plairt  will  not  bear  forcing — 
in  fact,  none  of  the  Narcissus  tribe  do  so  well 
when  hurried  on,  except  the  Paper-white  and 
Double  Roman  Narcissus,  both  of  which  may 
be  had  in  flower  by  Christmas  if  the  bulhs  are 
potted  early.  Of  the  two  varieties  of  the  Paper- 
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white  Narcissus  grandiflora  is  by  far  the  most 
desirable  ; a well-grown  pot  of  these  pure- 
snowy  flowers  being  a very  lovely  object,  most 
useful,  too,  for  cutting  at  Christmas-time. 
Double  Roman  Narcissi,  too,  are  charming, 
with  soft-apricot  centres  and  creamy  outer 
petals ; these  also  can  be  had  very  early,  as 
they  will  stand  slight  forcing.  Narcissus 
Tazetta,  the  Chinese  Fairy  Lily,  as  it  is  called, 
is  another  early-flowering  bulb  ; in  fact,  it  may 
be  had  in  flower  at  any  time  during  the  winter 
by  potting  it  (or  growing  it  in  water)  about  ten 
weeks  beforehand.  Many  of  the  Narcissus 
tribe,  besides  N.  Tazetta,  will  do  well  in  water, 
and  can  be  grown,  if  preferred,  in  an  orna- 
mental jar  or  glass,  especially  those  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Polyanthus-Narcissus,  such 
as  Grand  Monarche  and  gloriosa,  both  of  which 
are  excellent  varieties,  having  respectively  a 
lemon-tinted  and  an  orange-coloured  cup,  with 
a white  perianth,  and  bearing  a large  number 
of  flowers  on  each  stem.  Soleil  d’Or,  another 
Polyanthus-Narcissus,  is  in  two  shades  of  rich- 
yellow,  most  floriferous,  and  fragrant.  These 
three  bulbs  are  quite  as  well  worth  growing  as 
the  Chinese  Fairy  Lily,  and  do  equally  well  in 
water.  Shell-shingle  from  a beach  is  useful  to 
keep  them  in  position  in  a pond  or  jar, 
mixed  with  clean  Moss  and  silver-sand. 
Small  stones  will  do  as  well  (but  make  the 
bowl  heavy  to  lift),  the  bulbs  being  half  covered 
with  Moss  and  water,  with  a few  pieces  of 
charcoal  at  the  bottom  to  keep  it  sweet.  There 
should  then  be  no  necessity  for  changing  the 
water,  which  will  only  need  filling  up  once  a 
week,  when  tepid  soft  water  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Jonquils  are  remarkably  sweet  - scented 
flowers,  besides  being  very  slight  and  elegant ; 
and  the  Campernelle  variety,  more  especially 
those  larger-flowered  bulbs  called  “ Rugulosus 
Campernelles,”  are  the  best  to  grow,  either  in 
pots  or  in  water.  These  flowers  last  in  beauty 
for  many  weeks  if  kept  quite  cool,  and  are 
excellent  for  cutting  also.  Of  the  Daffodils 
proper,  with  yellow  perianth  and  trumpet- 
shaped centre.  Golden  Spur  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  pot-work,  as  it  is  very  floriferous, 
throwing  up  several  blossoms  from  each  bulb, 
whereas  some  of  the  finest  Daffodils  only  produce 
one  flower  to  the  bulb,  and  some  even  not  that, 
and  therefore  are  unsuitable  for  growing  in 
pots.  Most  of  the  Daffodils  are  best  grown 
in  the  garden,  ehoosing  a place  with  slight 
shelter  from  cold  winds ; here  they  will 
do  well,  and  clumps  of  them  can  easily 
be  raised  and  potted,  just  as  the  flower-buds 
begin  to  open.  If  kept  eool  and  moist  for 
a few  days  after  this  operation,  they  can  be 
brought  into  the  house  without  injury,  and  re- 
placed in  the  border  directly  the  blossoms  are 
over.  Narcissus  Barri  conspicuus  is  a very 
handsome  Daffodil,  introduced  by  Mr.  Barr, 
who  has  made  these  plants  a special  study.  Its 
peculiarities  are  the  rich-orange  tint  of  the  cup, 
and  the  fine  style  and  shape  of  the  perianth  ; 
this  variety  should  certainly  be  included 
amongst  those  best  worth  growing,  with  N. 
poeticus  ornatus,  a larger  sort  of  the  original 
Pheasant’s-eye  Narcissus  (the  lovely  flower  of 
the  poets),  which  cannot  be  grown  well  in  pots, 
although  the  variety  ornatus  will  even  endure  a 
little  forcing  ; it  blooms  naturally  some  weeks 
earlier  than  the  old  variety.  N.  Horsfieldi 
and  N.  maximus  are  enormous  flowers  with 
creamy-white  petals,  and  a deep-yellow  trumpet, 
very  fine  in  effect ; and  the  double  white  Poet’s 
Daffodil  is  a lovely  flower,  almost  like  a Gar- 
denia, of  the  purest  white,  and  extremely  fra- 
grant ; but  this  will  not  bear  forcing,  and  must  be 
kept  cool.  Narcissi  do  not  require  very  rich  soil, 
and  the  use  of  new  manure  is  a serious  danger 
where  it  might  come  in  contact  with  the  bulb. 
Good  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  with  a sprink- 
ling of  soot,  will  grow  all  these  bulbs  to  perfec- 
tion, if  they  are  potted  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
had,  covering  the  bulbs  with  soil  (but  no  more), 
and  then  burying  the  pot  to  the  depth  of  2 inches 
or  3 inches,  out-of-doors,  in  fine  coal-ashes,  until 
the  green  leaves  show,  when  those  which  will 
bear  forcing  may  be  placed  in  slight  warmth. 
Coal-ashes  sometimes,  however,  contain  sul- 
phurous refuse,  which  is  injurious  to  plants  ; to 
prevent  any  danger  from  their  use,  they  should 
be  spread  abroad  in  the  open  air  for  a few  weeks 
before  they  are  used  as  a covering  for  bulbs. 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  is  recommended  as  a substitute 
but  this  is  apt  to  become  mildewed,  and  it  does 


not  prevent  the  inroads  of  slugs  and  snails,  as 
the  ashes  do.  Clean  Moss,  which  has  first  been 
dipped  into  boiling  water,  is  also  a capital 
covering  for  bulbs,  but  it  is  full  of  insect  life 
when  brought  from  the  woods,  and  this  must 
be  destroyed.  I.  L.  R. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Snow’s  Winter  Broccoli. — If  the  weather 
should  prove  mild,  this  variety  might  be  left 
where  growing,  but  as  this  is  uncertain,  and 
also  as  a moderately  severe  frost  would  spoil  the 
young  heads  as  they  are  forming,  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  form  some  kind  of  protection,  so  as 
to  guard  against  injury.  If  any  deep  or  cool 
pits  are  available,  the  plants  could  be  lifted  and 
placed  in  these.  Here  they  will  grow  and  form 
useful  heads  if  kept  well  ventilated.  In  few 
gardens,  however,  can  glass  protection  be 
afforded.  If  the  plants  are  taken  up  and  laid 
in  carefully  on  a sheltered  border,  but  not  too 
closely  together,  and  a rough  framework  erected 
ever  the  whole,  so  as  to  carry  mats,  and  in  case 
of  a spell  of  very  severe  frost,  an  additional 
covering  of  litter  or  Bracken,  every  one  will 
form  a useful  head  at  a season  when  they  will 
be  sure  to  be  appreciated. 

Burnt  refuse.— The  value  of  this  useful 
material  cannot  be  over-estimated,  not  only  for 
working  into  the  surface  for  the  various  crops 
at  seed-sowing  time,  but  also,  if  it  could  be 
spared,  for  Peas,  this  assisting  the  crops 
wonderfully  on  those  soils  where  the  haulm  is 
apt  to  grow  weakly.  I have  a fire  going  con- 
tinually summer  as  well  as  winter,  and,  although 
this  is  not  convenient  in  all  gardens,  yet  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  all  rubbish,  prunings, 
and  so  forth,  should  be  collected  together,  and 
be  well  charred,  not  over-burnt  until  they  be- 
come red,  but  just  sufficiently  to  crumble  down. 
A large  heap  of  this  mixed  with  night  soil  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  months,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  time  turned,  will  form  a good  top- 
dressing for  Roses  and  Vine  borders.  All  rub- 
bish which  has  been  collected  together  during 
the  summer  months  should  now  be  well  turned 
over,  forking  out  the  coarse  to  be  burned.  Some 
freshly-slaked  lime  mixed  with  the  whole  will 
assist  in  destroying  the  grubs. 

Burning  soil.— The  addition  of  burnt  soil  to 
heavy  clay  land  assists  wonderfully  in  getting  it 
into  free  working  order.  Of  course  a plentiful 
addition  of  burnt  refuse  and  other  like  materials 
will  answer  the  purpose,  but  such  material  is 
not  always  at  hand.  The  soil  in  the  process 
must  only  be  charred,  not  burned  red.  Soil- 
burning is  not  at  all  difficult.  The  first  process 
is  to  make  a fire  of  small  coal  as  a feeder  to 
other  smaller  fires.  A ring  of  clay  or  rough 
lumps  should  be  formed  about  3 feet  across, 
and  within  this  space  make  the  fire.  When 
well  alight,  add  some  lumps  of  rough 
soil,  sprinkling  some  small  coal  amongst 
them.  As  this  becomes  alight  add  other  clay 
and  small  coal  until  the  heap  is  formed.  If  the 
fire  should  burn  through,  this  must  be  stopped 
by  adding  some  clay  and  fine  coal.  When  it  is 
seen  that  the  mass  is  burned  sufficiently,  it  must 
be  opened  out  and  spread  over  the  surface. 
Land  which  has  been  broken  up  and  in  which 
there  is  a deal  of  Couch  Grass  in  the  top  layer 
forms  good  material  for  burning. 

Preparing  for  forcing. — A good  supply  of 
leaves  should  be  collected  together  for  forcing, 
for  although  these  may  not  be  required  for  a 
few  weeks,  yet  by  having  the  materials  which 
will  be  required  for  the  purpose  well  in  hand, 
there  will  not  be  any  hindrance.  Even  where 
the  forcing  of  vegetables  is  mainly  carried  out 
by  the  aid  of  hot  water,  a supply  of  fermenting 
material  composed  either  of  fresh  leaves,  or 
leaves  and  litter  combined,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Suitable  soil  should  also  be  col- 
lected. It  is  not  often  convenient,  nor  is  it 
advisable,  to  use  fresh  soil.  Old  Cucumber  and 
Melon  beds,  potting-soil,  and  such  like  material 
will  suit  admirably.  Leaf-soil  and  burned 
refuse,  or  even  old  Mushroom-bed  manure 
should  also  be  added,  the  whole  making  a suit- 
able compost  for  the  forcing  of  vegetables. 

A.  Y. 


Globe  Artichokes  from  seed.  — In 

severe  winters  these  have  suffered  badly,  and  in 
many  cases  seed  sowing  has  been  resorted  to  for 


the  production  of  stock.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
obtain  plants  from  seed  if  it  can  be  helped,  as 
the  seedlings  are  often  so  poor  that  it  pays  well 
to  obtain  suckers  or  offsets,  even  if  the  expense 
is  much  greater.  The  great  objection  to  plants 
from  seed  is  their  inferior  quality.  In  no  case 
have  I ever  seen  a good  stock  obtained  from 
seed,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  was  ob- 
tained. Those  who  only  have  room  for  a 
limited  quantity  and  are  getting  short  of  suckers 
would  do  well  to  carefully  detach  the  small 
suckers  of  this  year’s  growth  before  covering  up 
the  plants.  These  may  be  potted  up  and  kept 
in  cold  frames,  and  will  make  nice  plants  for 
spring  planting  if  a small  ball  of  earth  is  taken 
with  the  roots  at  the  time  of  potting.  Little 
water  will  be  required  during  the  winter.  I 
have  aLo  stored  in  boxes,  but  prefer  potting,  as 
there  is  a saving  of  time  when  planted  with  a 
nice  ball  at  the  roots. — S. 


TOMATOES  IN  WINTER. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  Tomatoes 
are  most  in  demand  during  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  year,  and  would  be  even  during  the  winter 
months  if  they  could  be  had  as  cheaply.  From 
March  till  the  end  of  September  well-ripened 
Tomatoes  are  largely  eaten  in  a raw  state  as  a 
salad,  and  if  good  sound  fruits,  or  any  ripened 
on  the  plants  in  heat,  were  forthcoming  in 
colder  weather,  there  would  yet  be  many  only 
too  glad  to  have  them  daily  in  an  uncooked 
state.  Why  there  are  fewer  in  the  markets  at 
this  time  of  year  is  principally  because  it  does 
not  pay  to  grow  them,  or  rather  market  grow- 
ers are  under  the  impression  that  such  is  the 
case.  In  this  I think  they  err  somewhat,  and 
would  strongly  advise  them  to  make  yet  one 
more  attempt  to  cultivate  Tomatoes  for  winter 
consumption.  As  far  as  very  many  private  gar- 
deners are  concerned,  there  must  be  no  com-  1 
plete  break  in  the  supply  of  Tomatoes.  Common 
vegetables  are  plentiful  enough,  and  what  we  i 
want  during  the  winter  is  choicer  kinds  ( 
with  a little  character  about  them.  In  i 
Tomatoes  are  comprised  so  many  good 
qualities  that  their  value  during  the  dullest 
parts  of  the  year  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
Even  if  they  only  tended  to  create  an  appetite, 
that  would  be  much  in  their  favour,  but,  if  <■ 
experts  are  to  be  believed,  they  combine  j 
medicinal  properties  with  their  other  qualities.  | 
Instead,  therefore,  of  so  much  room  and  atten-  I 
tion  being  bestowed  upon  their  cultivation  from  , 
March  to  October  would  it  not  be  a step  in  the  ( < 
right  direction  to  take  proper  precautions  to  t 
have  them  good  and  fairly  plentiful  from  'i 
November  till  February  inclusive  ? "S 

In  order  to  be  thoroughly  successful  with  1 
winter  Tomatoes,  an  earlier  start  with  the  plants  1 
must  be  made  than  is  often  thought  necessary, 
or  otherwise  failure,  partial  or  complete,  is  ij 
almost  inevitable.  The  crops  will  not  go  on  set-  M 
ting  and  swelling  freely  during  the  cold  short 
days  of  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  1 
it  is  only  a waste  of  house  room  and  fuel  trying  ; 
to  make  them  behave  differently.  No  ; the 
crops  must  be  set  in  August  or  September  at 
the  latest,  and  they  will  then  be  nearly  or  quite 
fully  grown  before  the  unfavourable  weather 
arrives.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  June  and 
the  plants  got  into  their  fruiting  quarters  late 
in  July  or  early  in  August.  Some  of  the  fruit 
may  ripen  before  it  is  really  wanted,  but  by  far 
the  greater  bulk  would  not  do  so,  but  would 
ripen  slowly  and  surely  in  succession  during  the  | 
whole  of  the  winter.  No  one  ought  to  keep  a j 
house  or  houses  empty  waiting  for  a stock  of  1| 
Tomato  plants  to  fruit  during  the  winter,  but  if  ji 
they  were  regarded  as  a close  and  natural  sue-  ■ 
cession  to  Cucumbers,  then  few  or  no  mistakes  1 
would  be  made.  Late  Tomatoes  might  also  n 
succeed  a batch  of  early  Tomatoes  that  have  S' 
been  fruited  in  pots.  S 

Pot  culture  also  answers  well  in  the  case  |. 
of  winter  Tomatoes,  these  being  either  set  on  Jf 
the  back  shelves  in  three-quarter-roofed  forcing  P 
houses,  or  along  the  fronts  of  the  same,  the  L 
plants  being  trained  up  the  roof  with  one  p 
stem  only.  They  succeed  equally  well,  sometimes 
even  better,  in  boxes  of  different  kinds,  and  re- 
quire less  water  than  when  in  pots.  They  are 
still  less  trouble  when  planted  out  in  a border  or 
narrow  ridge  of  perfectly  fresh  loamy  soil.  Toma- 
toes should  never  follow  Cucumbers  as  far  as  the  y 
soil  is  concerned,  as  the  latter  are  only  too  likely  / 
to  leave  a legacy  of  eel- worms  behind,  than  which 
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there  are  no  worse  enemies  to  Tomato  roots, 
and  therefore  to  the  crops.  When  the  start  is 
made  mucli  later  than  the  dates  given,  there 
should  be  no  planting  out  in  beds  or  ridges  of 
soil,  as  the  chances  are  many  that  the  plants 
will  die  off  in  an  almost  unaccountable  manner. 
Soon  after  a cluster  or  two  of  fruit  has  set,  a 
close  observer  may  notice  a contraction  and 
discolouring  at  the  stems  just  above  the  soil,  but 
it  may  be  several  days  or  even  weeks  before  the 
plants  flag  badly,  owing  to  the  disease  having 
effectually  cut  off  the  connection  with  the  roots. 
Apparently  this  is  simply  the  outcome  of 
tropical  plants  being  treated  more  as  denizens 
of  the  temperate  zone,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly 
proved  that  pot  plants  seldom  behave  similarly, 
owing,  presumably,  to  the  extra  warmth  that 
reaches  the  roots.  Other  troubles  may  also  be 
caused  by  being  either  too  free  with  the  water- 
ing-pot or  manures  of  any  kind,  while  diseases 
of  a fungoid  nature  are  inevitably  rife  and 
destructive  if  too  much  moisture  is  maintained 
in  the  air.  Very  high  temperatures  arc  not 
recommended,  but  it  does  not  follow  Tomatoes 
will  long  stand  being  exposed  to  low  tempera- 
tures and  damp.  If  they  can  be  kept  at  about 
55  degs.  by  night  and  from  60  degs.  to 
65  degs.  in  the  daytime,  a little  air  being  given 
on  mild  days,  they  will  do  well,  an  occasional 
drop  of  from  5 degs.  to  10  degs.  in  frosty 
weather  not  signifying  "much.  When  the  roofs 


only  a small  quantity  of  heat,  means  a check 
to  the  plants.  When  sown  at  the  time  named 
you  will  get  rapid  growth  and  stronger  plants. 
Plants  sown  at  the  time  named  would  be  suit- 
able for  an  unheated  house  in  May,  and  your 
largest  plants  should  be  put  in  earlier  in  the 
heated  house.  You  may  sow  a few  for  pot  work 
in  the  heated  house  in  January,  but  to  raise 
plants  then  requires  care — a temperature  of 
60  degs.  or  more.  If  you  can  give  this  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  afterwards.  Sow  thinly, 
giving  more  warmth  at  potting-off,  shading 
and  keeping  the  young  plants  free  from  draughts. 
In  raising  plants  they  are  often  much  weakened 
at  the  start  by  too  thick  sowing.  We  have 
found  much  less  heat  is  necessary  where  strong 
plants  are  raised  by  thin  sowing,  keeping  them 
close  to  the  glass,  and  potting  otl  early.— W.  S. 


SOME  GOOD  POTATOES. 

As  is  well  known,  soils  greatly  alter  the  quality 
of  the  Potato  ; but  fortunately  we  have  some 
varieties  which  are  more  accommodating  than 
others.  A few  do  well  even  in  various  soils,  and 
Schoolmaster,  the  subject  of  this  illustration, 
may  be  classed  as  a good  variety  in  most  places. 
Quality  in  Potatoes  is  equally  important  to  the 
amateur  and  small  grower  as  to  the  larger  ; in- 
deed, more  so,  as,  having  fewer  varieties,  those 


A dish  of  Uie  “ Sclioolmaster  ” Potato. 


are  well  furnished  with  plants  hung  with  great 
clusters  of  fruit  — and  this  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult of  achievement,  always  provided  the  start 
is  made  in  good  time — there  are  no  such  failures 
in  the  winter.  Once  the  fruit  is  nearly  or 
quite  fully  grown,  it  will  ripen  well  even  though 
disease  does  over-run  most  of  the  leaves,  but  if 
late-planted  Tomatoes  become  diseased,  they 
will  not  do  much  good.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  neither  fruiterers  nor  those  who  eat  Toma- 
toes are  fastidious  as  to  the  form  and  colour  of 
the  fruit  during  the  winter,  though  perhaps  they 
would  be  more  particular  if  they  were  more 
plentiful.  Those  varieties  with  a little  of  the 
Large  Red  blood  in  them  are  naturally  the  freest 
setters,  and  they  are  of  passable  quality,  but 
Chemin  Rouge,  Challenger,  and  Ham  Green 
Favourite  set  freely  enough  and  are  of  decidedly 
superior  flavour.  W.  I. 

Tomatoes  from  seed.— Will  an  experi- 
enced Tomato  grower  kindly  tell  me  how  soon 
I might  begin  to  sow  seed  ? I have  one  house 
heated  to  exclude  frost,  and  one  house  not 
heated  in  which  Tomatoes  are  to  be  grown.  I 
can  raise  them  in  the  heated  house,  but  do  not 
know  how  soon  to  commence  so  as  to  carry 
them  on  and  plant  without  a check  into  the 
unheated  house.  Some  are  grown  on  the  floor 
of  house  in  pots  and  others  trained  up  the  roof. 
Size  of  house,  lean-to,  20  feet  by  9 feet. — Hole. 

Sow  in  February,  as  to  sow  too  early,  with 


grown  should  be  of  the  best  description.  I will 
only  name  a few  of  the  more  suitable  varieties 
for  small  growers.  Since  the  advent  of  Ameri- 
can introductions  into  this  country  we  have  had 
increased  size ; but  size  in  most  cases  does  not 
represent  quality.  Many  of  the  American 
types  had  coloured  skins,  and  were  so  soon  influ- 
enced by  our  somewhat  sunless,  moist  climate 
that  they  were  found  wanting  in  many  points, 
although  they  have  done  good  service  through 
being  crossed  with  our  kinds,  giving  us  increased 
vigour.  Early  Rose  is  a good  kind,  cropping 
freely,  and  of  excellent  quality,  also  very  free 
from  disease.  I will  take  into  consideration  the 
varieties  in  their  season,  and  for  this  purpose 
few  can  equal  the 

Ashleaf  section,  such  as  Myatt’s,  Veitch’s,  or 
Rivers’ — all  good  for  early  use  ; and  though  they 
do  not  give  such  a large  quantity  as  some  of  the 
later  kinds  tliey  are  valuable  for  their  earliness 
and  first-class  quality.  Often  a small  sheltered 
border  can  be  devoted  to  a few  Ashleaf  Potatoes 
which  come  in  at  a time  they  are  much 
appreciated,  and  the  ground  is  soon  available 
for  another  crop.  A variety  I have  found  even 
more  profitable  than  those  named  above  is  a 
newer  introduction,  and  a cross  from  an  Ashleaf. 
This  is  Sharpe’s  Victor,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
best  cropping  of  the  early  kinds.  The  very 
small  top  tubers  are  roundish  oval  in  shape,  with 
few  eyes,  and  of  good  quality  for  an  early  form. 
Under  a south  wall  on  a warm  border  I had  it 


fit  for  use  last  year  in  ten  weeks  from  time  of 
planting. 

To  follow  these  early  varieties  I have  found 
none  to  equal  Windsor  Castle,  a fine  second 
early  kind,  of  handsome  appearance  and  splen- 
did quality.  The  tubers  are  distinct  pebble 
shape,  the  flesh  white  and  firm,  and  when 
boiled,  quite  floury.  I have  secured  very 
fine  crops  of  this  variety  on  soil  which  was  poor 
and  had  not  borne  a good  crop  for  years.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  to  resist  disease,  and  should 
be  planted  in  quantity.  I now  come  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  cream  of  Potatoes  when 
cooked.  The  one  illustrated — Schoolmaster — 
does  not  attain  the  size  of  some  kinds,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  best  varieties  grown  for  quality  and 
freedom  from  disease.  The  tubers  are  large, 
round,  very  regular  in  form,  with  small  eyes.  It 
is  termed  a main-crop  variety,  but  it  is  a splen- 
did keeper,  and,  as  previously  stated,  one  of  the 
best  for  quality,  having  white  flesh,  and  a per- 
fect ball  of  flour  when  cooked.  For 

Main  crop.  Covent  Garden  Perfection  is  a 
reliable  kind  and  a good  cropper,  not  coarse, 
but  excellent  for  light,  gravelly  soils.  This,  if 
planted  early,  invariably  gives  a good 
crop,  and  of  first-rate  quality.  Magnum 
Bonum  scarcely  needs  description.  It  is 
the  best  all-round  late  variety  we  have.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  equal  in  flavour  to  some, 
but  it  cannot  be  equalled  for  its  good  late  keep- 
ing and  cooking,  combined  with  cropping  a*-  ’ 
disease-resisting  properties  over  many  o*’ 

I have  seen  this  variety  grow  and  do  well  on 
■^oils  where  others  failed.  Another  good  variety 
for  late  use  is  Sutton’s  Triumph,  a strong 
grower,  with  a quantity  of  large  tubers,  and,  if 
anything,  superior  to  its  parent.  Magnum 
Bonum.  The  tuber  is  pebble-shaped,  with  a 
rough  or  russety  skin,  and  of  fine  quality  ; 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  late  varieties. 
When  its  good  qualities  are  better  known  it 
will  be  much  grown  for  late  use.  There  are 
others,  but  those  named  are  a good  selection. 
Some  prefer  the  Scotch  Champion  for  late  use, 
but  in  this  part  of  the  country  it  is  of  uncertain 
quality. 

Much  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  any 
kind.  Deep,  well-woi-ked  soil,  suitable  manure, 
rarly  planting,  and  ripening  of  the  crops,  with 
ate  planting,  tend  to  good  crops.  It  is  much 
better  to  plant  good  sets  with  plenty  of  vigour 
than  poor  ones  which  are  difficult  to  start. 

W.  S. 


w»akly  Mushrooms.— Will  you  kindly 
give  me  the  probable  cause  of  my  Mushrooms 
being  thin  and  small  ? The  beds  were  made 
from  ordinary  stable  manure  in  the  usual  way. 
They  are  a little  over  a foot  in  thickness  and 
made  in  a Mushroom-house  with  a temperature 
from  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  I see  in  Gardening, 
Nov.  17th,  someone  recommends  mixing  soil 
with  the  manure — will  this  make  them  grow 
larger  and  more  fleshy  ? — Student. 

Your  Mushrooms  may  be  failing  from 
various  causes,  and  in  some  cases  through  no 
fault  as  regards  culture.  Your  bed  is  ot  fair 
thickness  and  you  maintain  a right  temperature. 
Did  you  spawn  your  beds  at  the  right  moment  ? 
as  if  you  allowed  the  bed  to  get  too  low  in 
temperature  before  spawning  that  would  cause 
a thin,  poor  growth,  as  the  spawn  would  not  run 
freely.  Unless  it  does  you  will  get  small 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  did  you  err  in 
letting  the  bed  get  too  hot  or  white  in  the 
centre?  This  would  have  the  same  tendency,  as 
the  spawn  will  not  run  in  manures  overheated. 
You  do  not  state  how  long  your  bed  has  been 
made.  Dryness  may  be  the  cause  ; if  so,  water 
with  tepid  water  with  a little  salt  or  guano 
dissolved  in  the  water.  Cover  the  surface  of  the 
bed  for  a few  days  with  strawy  litter.  Another 
cause  may  be  bad  spawn  ; this  you  cannot  help, 
and  it  is  vexing,  as  you  lose  the  season.  Examine 
the  beds  to  see  if  the  spawn  has  run  well  ; if  so, 
it  is  owing  to  drought  or  the  beds  may  be  too 
moist.  A bed  made  as  firm  as  possible  produces 
much  finer  Mushrooms  than  one  made  loose,  as 
the  latter  soon  dries.  It  is  not  wise  to  mix  soil 
with  the  manure  when  making  the  bed,  as  this 
does  not  add  to  its  size,  although  it  may  assist  in 
getting  a firmer  bed.  I give  plenty  of  stiff  top 
soil  on  the  bed,  as  this  greatly  assists  in  building 
up  a fleshy  growth.  A loose  top  soil  means 
small,  thin  growths. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

HYDRANGEAS  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

The  common  Hydrangea  makes  a useful  and 
showy  decorative  plant  for  the  spring  months, 
and  one  that  possesses  the  advantage  of  being, 
as  it  were,  insect-proof — a great  recommendation. 
Cuttings  struck  in  March,  April,  or  even  May, 
make  handsome  plants  in  twelve  months,  and 
are  useful  in  the  conservatory  or  for  other  indoor 
work.  A good  way  to  produce  satisfactory  plants 
is  to  take  cuttings  during  the  months  named, 
selecting  the  short,  stout  growths  (with  plump 
centre  bud)  which  spring  from  the  base  of  old 
plants  in  heat.  Place  each  cutting  in  a 2^-inch 
pot  in  a mixture  of  light  soil  in  which  there  is 
plenty  of  sand,  plunge  them  in  a propagating- 
house  or  hot-bed,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  lift 
them  out  of  the  plunging  material  a day  or  two 
previous  to  potting  them  into  4 inch  or  5 inch 
pots — those  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  A 
good  compost  for  them  is  two-parts  loam,  one 
leaf-soil,  and  a dash  of  coarse  sand.  When 
potted  keep  them  close  for  a few  days  in  an 
intermediate  temperature,  increasing  air  given 
gradually  until  June,  when  they  may  be  set  out 
in  full  sunshine  plunged  in  ashes.  The  chief 
aim  must  be  to  keep  them  dwarf 
and  sturdy,  as  on  that,  combined  with 
the  wood  being  well  ripened,  depends 
their  flowering  in  a satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  central  growth  bud  should, 
while  growing  in  summer,  be  as  plump 
as  one’s  thumb,  and  the  leaves  stout 
and  leathery  in  texture.  While  out- 
of-doors  the  plants  will  require  an 
abundance  of  water,  and  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  weak  manure- 
water  should  be  given  at  every  water- 
ing in  preference  to  strong  doses  at 
intervals.  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
roots  of  many  plants  are  ruined  by  ad- 
ministering too  strong  doses  of  liquid- 
manure  to  them  when  pot-bound. 

Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  supply 
of  water  may  be  lessened,  and  the 
manure-water  entirely  dispensed  with. 

The  growths,  being  thus  encouraged  to 
ripen,  will  cast  their  foliage,  and  the 
plants  will  go  to  rest ; then  remove 
them  to  a cold  frame,  or,  better  still, 
a cool,  dry  house,  such  as  a vinery, 
from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cleared, 
keeping  them  rather  dry. 

If  required  to  be  in  perfection  in 
March,  start  a few  of  the  plants  in 
November,  the  pots  being  well  washed ; 
place  them  in  an  intermediate  tempe- 
rature close  up  to  the  glass.  There 
they  will  make  slow  but  sure  progress, 
and  the  flowers  will  acquire  a beauti- 
ful pink  colour.  Here  also  they  will 
need  the  same  attention  as  regards 
keeping  them  sturdy  and  giving  them 
manure-water.  Where  it  is  desired  to 
have  only  a single  stem,  the  side 
shoots  springing  from  the  base 
must  be  removed,  and  may  be  used  to 
increase  the  stock.  Full  energy  will  thus  be 
thrown  into  the  centre  growth.  Treated  thus, 
we  get  very  large  heads,  and  find  them  most 
valuable  for  boxes  and  placing  in  groups  in  halls, 
&3.,  but  for  conservatory  work  the  whole  of  the 
shoots  had  better  be  retained,  and,  provided 
they  have  been  Judiciously  grown  and  ripened 
the  previous  summer,  they  will  each  produce 
a head  nearly  as  large  as  the  central  one.  We 
have  had  plants  treated  as  above  with  a 
dozen  or  more  heads  of  bloom  on  them  of  a 
beautiful  pink  colour,  set  off  by  handsome  green 
foliage — in  short,  specimens  admired  by  all  who 
see  them.  C.  B. 


CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

The  great  vigour  of  greenhouse  and  stove 
climbers  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  case  of 
Tacsonias  and  Passifloras,  both,  apparently, 
subjects  that  do  not  require  a large  space  for 
their  roots,  or  soil  particularly  well  prepared. 
Other  climbing  plants  are,  perhaps,  more  par- 
ticular as  to  soil,  but  I am  quite  satisfied,  from 
many  years’  observation,  that,  unless  required 
to  cover  an  unusually  large  area,  they  keep 
healthiest  when  the  roots  are  somewhat  con- 
fined for  space,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  such  plants  as  Bougainvilleas,  Kennedyas,  1 


Lapagerias,  and  Tecomas.  These  do  not  want 
rich  and  deep  borders.  What  I consider  a 
very  important  condition  in  the  preparation 
of  borders  for  climbers  is,  that  each  plant  should 
have  a separate  compartment,  if  possible,  for 
its  roots.  Unless  such  an  arrangement  is  carried 
out,  strong  roots  quickly  invade  all  parts 
of  the  border,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
plants  to  which  they  belong  flourish,  while 
weaker  ones  make  but  little  progress.  To  pre- 
vent this,  prepare  a separate  space  for  each, 
and  the  only  way  to  securely  confine  the  roots 
of  each  plant  to  the  space  allotted  to  them  is  to 
make  divisions,  by  means  of  4^-inch  brick  walls 
or  stone  slabs.  This  is  simple  enough,  as  the 
borders  generally  are  narrow  spaces,  running 
parallel  with  the  walls  and  the  floor  of  the 
house ; therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide 
the  border  into  as  many  compartments  as  there 
are  different  sorts  of  climbers.  This  arrange- 
ment also  enables  one  to  give  to  each  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  soil  that  it  requires.  Borders 
are  generally  too  wet,  but  sometimes  too  dry. 
In  many  cases  they  are  much  shaded,  and  the 
air  cannot  reach  them  in  sufficient  force  to  dry 
up  the  surface  quickly.  The  consequence  is, 
that  in  cool  conservatories  the  soil  about 
the  roots,  especially  during  winter,  is  cold 


and  damp,  and  such  a condition  is  not 
conducive  to  healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 
Therefore,  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  condition  of  the  borders  with 
regard  to  watering.  Where  much  watering  is 
necessary  for  the  other  occupants,  the  surface 
appearance  may  be  very  misleading.  It  may  be 
sufficiently  moist  at  the  top,  while,  a few  inches 
below,  the  soil  may  be  quite  dry.  Where  such 
climbers  as  Lapagerias,  Bougainvilleas,  &c., 
have  plants  growing  in  pots  placed  over  the 
borders  in  which  they  are  planted,  the  drip 
will  keep  the  soil  too  wet.  The  proper  thing  to 
do  in  such  a case  is  to  remove  the  plants  on  to 
the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  watering  them,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  there  for  a few  minutes  to 
permit  the  surplus  water  to  drain  out  of  the 
pots.  The  fertility  of  such  borders  may  be  kept 
up  for  several  years  by  a Judicious  system  of 
Annual  surface-dressings,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  some  stimulating  manure.  In  my  own 
practice  I make  this  an  established  rule,  and  we 
are  able  by  this  means  to  keep  the  strongest- 
growingplan ts  in  vigorous  health  forseveralyears. 
The  way  to  proceed  is  to  remove  some  of  the 
surface-soil  to  the  depth  of  2 inches  or  3 inches. 
In  the  case  of  delicate-rooted  plants  this  work 
has  to  be  done  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure  many 
of  the  roots.  If,  after  the  removal  of  the  sur- 


face-soil, the  border  is  dry,  we  give  it  a good 
watering.  We  then  sprinkle  over  the  surface 
some  concentrated  manure,  at  the  rate  of  a large 
tablespoonful  to  every  square  foot  of  border, 
and  as  much  fresh  soil  is  spread  over  the  sur- 
face as  is  required  to  bring  it  up  to  its  original 
level.  Then  the  border  receives  a gentle  water- 
ing, but  only  sufficient  is  given  at  this  time  to 
dissolve  the  manure.  If  a deluge  of  water  were 
given,  the  best  of  the  manure  would  probably 
be  washed  down  out  of  the  reach  of  the  prin- 
cipal roots.  We  make  no  difference  as  regards 
what  plants  we  are  dealing  with;  all  have 
the  same  treatment,  and  all  seem  to  succeed 
equally  well  under  it.  As  regards  new 
borders,  or  renewing  old  ones,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  study  the  requirements  of 
each  individual  plant,  that  each  may 
have  the  kind  of  soil  which  suits  it  best ; 
but,  in  a general  way,  none  of  the  climbers  here 
alluded  to  require  an  elaborately  prepared  com- 
post. Half  turfy  loam  and  half  peat  will  suit 
the  majority  of  them,  and  also  such  as  Acacias, 
Mandevilleas,  Plumbago  capensis,  and  Tecomas. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  Tacsonias,  Habro- 
thamnuses,  and  Bignonias  than  good  turfy  loam 
2 feet  in  depth.  The 

Climbers  to  be  planted  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  house,  and  whether  it  will  be  heated 
above  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house during  winter  or  not.  For  large  struc- 
tures, kept  up  to  and  above  50  degs.  durinc*’ 
winter,  Passiflora  princeps,  P.  quadrangularis° 
and  Tacsonia  insignis  may  be  selected  to  cover 
such  portions  of  the  roof  as  it  is  desired  to  see 
draped.  The  last-named,  although  not  often 
met  with,  is  singularly  beautiful  in  such  a 
situation,  and  Passiflora  princeps  is  well  known 
to  be  a graceful  climber  ; while  P.  quadrangu- 
laris  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  blossoms 
and  imposing  foliage.  For  large  houses, 
which  are  heated  only  to  keep  out  frost,  and 
in  which  there  are  rafters  and  other  spaces  to 
be  draped  with  greenery,  there  is  no  sort  of 
climber  so  effectual  as  the  Tacsonias.  The  best 
of  these  are  T.  Van  Volxemi  and  T.  ignea  ; the 
latter  is  a vigorous  grower,  which  produces  large 
quantities  of  long,  tube-shaped  flowers.  T, 
exoniensis  is  also  a very  desirable  variety  ; it 
grows  with  great  freedom,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  two  first  named  will  suffice. 
Bougainvillea  glabra  is  a beautiful  subject 
when  a suitable  position  can  be  found  for  it  ; 
but  when  it  is  stiffly  trained,  it  is  shorn  of  much 
of  its  beauty.  The  best  position  for  it  is 
against  a wall,  where  a fair  amount  of  light 
can  reach  it,  and  where  the  young  growth  can 
be  allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  way,  and  remain 
until  the  flowers  fade.  For  covering  back  walls 
that  are  somewhat  shaded  and  dark,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  Camellias;  they  do  not 
object  to  the  diminished  amount  of  light,  and 
if  the  foliage  is  kept  clean  they  present  at  all 
times  a bright  green  colour.  Some  of  the 
strongest-growing  Acacias  are  also  suitable  for 
training  against  walls  and  high  pillars.  For 
cool  houses,  where  it  can  have  a light  and  airy 
position,  and  where  there  is  much  space  to  cover. 
Clematis  indivisa  is  a charming  plant.  It 
flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  spring,  and 
the  individual  blossoms  hang  with  so  much  grace 
and  elegance  when  the  growth  is  allowed  a 
fair  amount  of  freedom,  that  I know  no  climber 
of  vigorous  growth,  bearing  white  flowers, 
that  surpasses  it.  By  those  who  can  provide  a 
somewhat  shady  wall  in  a warm  house,  the 
charming  Luculia  gratissima  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  its  highly  fragrant  flowers  are  always 
appreciated.  For  covering  the  roofs  of  rather 
smaU  houses,  Lapageria  alba  and  rosea 
are  eminently  suitable,  when  they  can  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  a vertical  direction.  The 
Habrothamnus  is  a vigorous  plant,  and,  if  not 
well  attended  to,  shuts  out  a great  deal  of  light. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  suitable  for  large  houses. 
For  pillars  and  rafters  in  houses  maintained  at 
a warm  temperature  during  winter,  I may  name 
the  following  as  desirable  plants — Stephar- 
otis  floribunda,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Beau- 
montia  grandiflora.  Bougainvillea  spectabilis, 
Dipladenia  amabilis,  Combretum  purpureum, 
Hoya  carnosa,  and  Jasminum  hirsutum.  Let 
the  soil  for  these  last-named  be  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  peat  and  light  turfy  loam,  broken 
into  lumps  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg  ; it  should  be 
rather  dry  when  used,  so  that  it  may  be  pressed 
together  pretty  firmly  without  running  together 
in  a compact  mass.  J,  C. 


Our  Readers’  IiiLUSTRATrONS : Common  Ilydransea  in  a pot. 
Engraved  for  Gardenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent 
by  Miss  Ethel  Bosanquet,  Bitchet  Wood,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
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FRUIT. 

THE  BEST  FRUIT-TREE  TO  PLANT. 

I AM  continually  receiving  queries  as  to  what  is 
the  most  profitable  fruit-tree  to  plant,  and  to 
each  and  all  I give  the  same  advice— viz.,  the 

Apple,  and  I will  as  briefly  as  possible  give 
my  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  one  of  those  fruits  that  can  invariably  be  sold 
at  some  price,  even  in  the  most  plentiful  season 
that  ever  was  known,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
if  not  sold  one  day  it  can  be  kept,  even  the  early 
sorts,  for  at  least  a week  or  two,  so  as  to  give 
time  for  disposal,  while  Pears  and  most  other 
fruits  that  are  even  more  perishable  must  be 
sold  on  the  day  they  are  marketed  ; and,  in  the 
third  place,  Apples  are  so  universally  used  by 
all  classes,  that  it  only  needs  to  have  them 
eheap  and  the  demand  increases  enormously. 
As  our  population  gets  denser  the  demand 
for  Apples  is  likely  to  increase  even  faster  than 
our  supply  of  home-grown  Apples  appears  likely 
to  do,  and  I am  every  year  more  convinced  that 
the  Apple  is  going  to  prove  the  mainstay  of  the 
English  market  grower  of  the  future.  Tne 
mode  of  culture  that  I can  most  strongly  com- 
mend is  that  of  dwarf  bush  trees  planted  10  feet 
or  12  feet  apart  each  way,  the  soil  being  culti- 
vated and  lightly  cropped  for  a few  years,  until 
the  trees  fill  up  all  the  space.  The  kind  of  tree 
to  plant  is  the  naturally  grown  two-year-old 
feathered  trees,  which  means  that  they  have 
made  two  years’  unchecked  growth  from  the 
graft.  The  transplanting  gives  them  a check, 
and  causes  the  formation  of  lots  of  fruit-buds 
the  first  year  after  planting,  and  a good  many 
of  our  trees  carry  quite  a nice  crop  the  second 
year  after  planting.  A little  manure  should  be 
forked  in  about  the  surface  every  winter,  so  as 
to  keep  the  surface  soil  full  of  active  roots. 

Pruning  consists  mostly  of  taking  out  any 
cross-shoots,  and  shortening  such  as  are  out- 
growing the  others,  but  cropping  is  the  best 
antidote  to  over-luxuriant  growth.  Selection  of 
varieties  is  probably  the  most  important  item  of 
all,  as  far  as  profit  is  concerned,  for  it  depends 
entirely  on  getting  the  supply,  when  there  is 
sure  to  be  a demand  at  a good  price.  We  all 
know  that  in  seasons  when  Apples  are  plentiful, 
that  the  early  varieties,  although  generally  the 
most  prolific,  are  by  no  means  the  most  profit- 
able, and  anyone  who  stakes  their  all  on  any 
one  season’s  Apples  will  probably  find  that  their 
profits  are  small,  at  least,  compared  with 
these  who  grow  the  early  sorts  in  a very  few 
specimens  of  each  popular  kind,  the  mid- 
season ones,  in  a larger  proportion,  and  the  late 
keepers,  in  as  many  of  each  sort  as  his  space  will 
allow.  It  is  not  very  often  that  we  get  very 
abundant  Apple  crops,  but  when  we  do,  there 
are  very  few  more  of  home-grown  ones  procur- 
able at  Christmas  than  there  is  after  seasons  of 
scarcity,  for  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  storing 
that  we  may  be  said  to  use  our  crop  fresh  from 
the  tree.  Anyone  investing  much  capital  in 
Apple-trees  must,  to  make  it  complete,  invest  a 
little  more  in  providing  proper  storage  to  keep 
the  fruit  for  the  early  months  of  the  following 
ysS'i’-  J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


Queries  about  Strawberries.  —Would 

you  kindly  answer  the  following  queries  ? 
1,  Best  mode  of  conveying  Strawberries  to  mar- 
ket in  good  condition  ? 2,  How  would  boxes  or 
baskets,  to  contain  from  J lb.  to  1 lb.  each, 
packed  in  a case,  do?  3,  Where  could  these 
small  boxes  or  baskets  be  bought  ? — Manx, 
Islt  of  Man, 

The  best  way  of  conveying  Strawberries 
to  market  is  in  flat,  shallow  boxes,  about 
3 inches  or  4 inches  deep.  These  are  made  to 
hold  about  a dozen  small  baskets  or  punnets, 
and  are  packed  early  in  the  season  in  -J  lb.,  or, 
if  in  quantity,  in  single  pounds.  A few  very 
early  forced  Strawberries  are  sent  to  market  in 
single  layers,  each  fruit  packed  in  a small  leaf, 
and  laid,  one  layer  only,  in  a flat  box.  But 
fruits  in  quantity  are  packed  in  ^-Ib.  or  Mb. 
punnets,  made  to  fit  trays  or  boxes  ; and  if 
trays,  these  are  placed  in  layers  in  larger  boxes 
or  cases,  and  loaded  up  in  quantities  on  the  top 
of  each  other.  If  in  small  boxes,  several  are  tied 
together.  As  regards  your  third  question,  this 
information  could  be  better  obtained  from  a 
large  grower,  or  from  Covent  Garden.  Punnets 
are  made  in  quantity  in  most  towns  of  any  size. 


but  are  cheaper  in  London,  and  boxes  are  made 
specially  by  the  trade.  Wliy  not  consult  a trade 
journal’s  advertising  columns  ? You  would  do 
well  to  buy  punnets  in  quantity,  as  this  would  be 
a great  saving. — W.  S. 


LATE  PEARS. 

There  are  only  a few  of  what  may  be  termed 
really  winter  Pears.  Many  Pears  are  called 
winter  Pears,  but  have  no  claim  to  such,  as  their 
season  is  strictly  autumn  ; and  there  is  a 
splendid  opening  for  a good  half-dozen  winter 
kinds,  such  as  will  give  a succession  from 
Christmas  to  Lady  Day.  A good  Pear  for  small 
gardens  is 

Knight’s  Monarch,  as  it  grows  well  in  any 
form  ; but  has  one  bad  fault — it  drops  its 
fruit  badly,  and  shrivels  if  gathered  too  early  ; 
otherwise  it  is  an  old  favourite  and  bears 
December  fruit  of  medium  size,  melting,  and 
richly  flavoured.  I had  very  old  trees  of  this 
variety  in  my  garden  in  the  West  of  England 
that  never  failed  to  give  me  my  Christmas 
dessert,  and  of  the  best  quality  ; but  I regret  to 
say  I have  not  had  such  good  results  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I am  fond  of 

Ne  Plus  Meuris  for  January  use  when 
given  a good  wall.  It  is  not  suitable  for  the 
open,  and  it  comes  much  larger  with  wall 
shelter,  being  of  good  flavour,  melting  and  juicy. 


When  grown  as  a standard  or  pyramid,  it  comes 
too  small,  being  a free  cropper.  I find  that  it 
is  much  better  when  double-grafted  on  the  Pear 
stock. 

Nouvelle  Fulvie  is  a good  winter  Pear,  and 
well  worth  growing  more  freely,  and  could  we 
only  keep  this  kind  well  into  the  spring,  what 
an  acquisition  it  would  be  ! It  is  a large, 
melting,  delicious  fruit,  very  juicy,  a dull 
yellow  skin,  covered  with  a russety  brown.  It 
is  a good  grower,  either  as  a cordon,  bush,  or 
pyram'd.  It  is  well  worth  a wall,  and  succeeds 
on  the  Quince  stock.  The  newer 

DucHES.SE  de  BoRDE.iuxis  a good  winter  Pear 
of  rich  flavour,  but  only  suitable  for  wall  culture, 
where  it  can  be  given  ample  supplies  of  food.  I 
hav'e  kept 

Marie  Benoist,  a large  fruit,  well  into 
February  in  some  seasons,  but  cannot  do  so 
this.  It  is  an  excellent  winter  Pear,  and  of 
first  quality.  It  grows  exceptionally  well  if 
grafted  on  the  Quince,  and  makes  an  excellent 
tree  trained  horizontally  for  the  sides  of  a walk, 
or  used  as  a dividing  line  between  the  flower 
and  kitchen  garden.  I have  some  dwarf  trees, 
5 feet  to  6 feet  high  trained  thus,  and  they  give 
fine  fruits.  Such  trees  in  gardens  of  limited 
space  are  profitable  and  readily  managed. 

Josephine  de  Marines  is  one  of  our  best 
midwinter  Pears,  but  like  the  last-named,  ripens 
more  quickly  than  one  bargains  for.  This  season 
our  fruits  were  small,  and  did  not  keep  so  well. 
A few  large  fruits  grown  on  a cordon  of  this 
variety  were  specially  good.  This  Pear,  when 
well  grown,  is  delicious,  and  if  only  half-a-dozen 


varieties  are  grown  this  should  be  one  of  them. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  very  free,  and  invaluable  in 
any  garden.  In  some  seasons  it  keeps  well  into 
March,  and  does  well  in  any  form,  except  as  a 
standard  ; but  as  a bush  or  pyramid  it  is  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

Easter  Beurre  is  one  of  our  best  late  Pears 
in  season  from  .January  to  March.  The  fruit  is  of 
large  size,  greenish-yellow,  with  patches  of 
russet  flesh,  melting,  and  juicy.  The  tree  bears 
and  succeeds  on  either  Pear  or  Quince  stock, 
the  fruit,  when  grown  on  a west  wall,  being  very 
good.  Being  a late  fruit,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
hang  as  long  as  possible,  and  when  stored, 
handled  carefully  and  given  a cool  place.  The 
two  last-named  varieties  are  our  most  valuable 
winter  Pears. 

Beurre  Range  may  be  classed  as  our  latest 
winter  Pear,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
last-named.  It  varies  so  much  in  many  gardens. 
It  does  well  as  a standard,  and  is  of  a sweet, 
refreshing  flavour,  very  late,  its  season  being 
December  to  March.  When  grown  as  a bush 
or  pyramid  the  fruit  often  cracks  badly  ; the 
tree  well  repays  root-pruning.  Where  this 
variety  succeeds  it  is  a valuable  Pear  for  its 
lateness,  and  is  a large,  long  fruit,  green,  with 
russet  on  one  side,  and  does  well  on  a wall  in 
cold  positions. 

Winter  Nelis  is  a delicious  winter  Pear. 
The  tree  is  not  a strong  grower,  but  when  in  a 
suitable  soil  and  good  position  is 
satisfactory.  It  is  excellent  in  the 
form  of  a bush,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  gradually,  unlike  many  of 
our  best  flavoured  Pears. 

Olivier  de  Serres  much  re- 
sembles Bergamotte  d’Espi^ren  in 
size  and  shape,  but  the  colour  is 
different.  Although  of  somewhat 
recent  introduction,  this  Pear  has 
become  widely  distributed,  owing 
to  its  good  flavour  and  being  late 
in  ripening.  The  flesh  is  white, 
melting,  and  excellent.  It  ripens 
in  February  and  March,  succeed- 
ing well,  and  bearing  very  freely 
upon  the  Quince.  W.  S. 

Miss  Alice  Worsley,  Rodney 
Lodge,  Clifton,  who  kindly  sent 
the  photograph  of  Easter  Beurre 
Pear,  writes  of  it  as  follows — 
“The  Pear  Easter  Beurre, 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  is  grafted  upon 
the  Quince,  and  grown  as  a bush. 
It  is  particularly  suited  for  this 
form  of  growth,  being  of  but 
moderate  vigour,  and  making  long, 
pliable  side  shoots.  These,  in- 
deed, often  require  tying  in,  or 
supporting,  when  loaded  with  the 
heavy  crops  frequently  borne  by  this  Pear. 

“The  excellent  flavour  and  melting  flesh  of 
the  Easter  Beurre,  together  with  its  size  and 
long  keeping  quality,  make  it  the  most  valuable 
of  the  late  Pears.  It  is  about  the  last  of  first- 
rate  Pears,  its  season  being  literally  Easter. 
In  1894  it  was  in  perfection  between  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide. 

“The  combination  of  good  quality  and 
keeping  properties  makes  this  Pear  one  of  the 
most  desirable  in  any  garden.  Grown  upon  a 
strong  soil,  with  a limestone  subsoil,  and 
liberally  mulched  with  stable-manure,  it  gives 
good  crops  nearly  every  year.” 


BLACK  CURRANTS  AND  GOOSE- 
BERRIES. 

Black  Currants. — These  may  be  planted  or 
transplanted  at  any  time  up  till  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, always  provided  the  ground  is  not  frost- 
bound  or  badly  saturated  with  water.  Black 
Currants  thrive  best  in  a rather  strong,  loamy 
soil,  and  if  well  prepared  at  the  outset,  the 
bushes  will  succeed  without  much  further 
trouble  for  many  years  to  come.  Shallow,  hot 
soils  should  be  deepened  for  them  as  much  as 
possible,  either  by  trenching  or  by  the  addition 
of  fresh  soil,  a surfacing  of  clay  or  marl  improv- 
ing the  texture  considerably.  Good  room 
should  be  allowed  the  bushes,  especially  when 
the  soil  is  rich.  A distance  of  5 feet  apart  each 
way  is  none  too  much  space.  Those  with  clear 
stems  are  to  be  preferred,  though  these  are  not 
absolutely  necessary,  natural  bushes,  or  those 


Oto  R, RADERS’  Illustrations  : A late  Pear  (Easter  P.eiirre). 
En^rraved  for  Gardknino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent 
hy  Miss  A.  Worsley,  Rodney  Lodge,  Clifton. 
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largely  reinforced  by  suckers,  answering  well. 
The  three  best  varieties  are  Black  Naples,  Bald- 
win, and  Lee’s  Prolific,  the  first-named  being 
perhaps  the  most  generally  serviceable.  The 
pruning  may  also  be  completed  now.  Thinning 
out  and  foreshortening  are  principally  what 
have  to  be  done,  the  fruit  being  borne  on  the 
young  wood  formed  the  summer  previous.  In 
order  to  keep  the  bushes  well  within  bounds, 
cut  back  the  straggling  outside  and  leading 
branches  to  better  placed  inner  shoots,  and  then 
thin  out  the  remainder  of  the  young  shoots  so 
as  to  have  them  thinly  distributed  all  over  the 
bush.  Quite  young  bushes  should  be  freely  cut 
back  for  at  least  two  winter  primings,  this 
being  the  surest  way  of  laying  a good  founda- 
tion. Always  keep  the  centres  a little  thin. 
Cuttings  made  now  from  young  wood  and  in- 
serted not  less  than  C inches  apart  in  rows 
15  inches  asunder  on  an  outside  border  will  most 
probably  all  strike  root  and  form  about  three 
good  shoots  next  summer.  The  shoots  selected 
should  be  long,  firm,  and  straight,  be  shortened 
to  a length  of  12  inches  to  15  inches  according 
to  their  vigour,  be  cut  clean  across  just  below 
the  lower  joint,  and  have  all  but  the  three  or 
four  uppermost  buds  cut  out  and  be  then  firmly 
dibbled  in  to  a depth  of  6 inches. 

Red  and  White  Currants— Much  as  regards 
soil  for  and  time  of  planting  of  Black  Currants 
also  applies  to  Red  and  White  Currants,  and 
these  should  certainly  have  quite  as  much  room. 
Standards  with  a good  clear  stem  4 feet  in 
height  may  be  dotted  among  the  bushes,  or 
arranged  at  the  back  of  a single  line  of  bushes 
alongside  of  garden  walks.  A wire  or  other 
fence  may  also  be  furnished  with  upright  trained 
growths  or  cordons.  A foundation  should  be 
laid  by  training  two  leaders  horizontally, 
shortening  these  to  a length  of  12  inches  at  the 
autumn  or  winter  pruning ; from  the  shoots 
resulting,  train  one  upright  and  continuing 
another  as  a leader,  this  being  repeated  another 
year  or  two,  or  until  enough  upright  branches 
are  obtained.  The  end  upright  growths  should 
be  merely  acontinuation  of  the  leader.  All  should 
be  about  9 inches  apart,  and  be  gradually  trained 
upwards  until  the  limit  is  reached.  Spaces 
midway  between  Pear  and  other  fruit-trees 
against  cool  walls  can  be  thus  utilised  for 
Currant  culture,  and  by  matting  over  the  ripe 
fruit  it  can  be  kept  very  late.  If  standards  are 
desired,  confine  young  plants  to  a single  stem 
and  train  upright  till  the  requisite  height  is 
reached,  when  the  topping  and  pruning  should 
be  the  same  as  are  practised  in  the  case  of  bushes. 
Red  and  White  Currants  produce  their  clusters 
from  the  basal  buds  thickly  formed  at  the 
union  of  the  young  shoots  with  the  old  wood 
and  the  spurs  generally  formed  by  hard  prun- 
ing. After,  therefore,  a bush  sufficiently  large 
has  been  formed,  the  winter  pruning  merely 
consists  in  cutting  back  all  the  young  shoots  tc 
1 inch  or  rather  less  of  their  base,  but  if  the 
bush  can  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  more 
main  branches,  leave  well-placed  young  shoots 
and  shorten  these  to  a length  of  from  (i  inches 
to  8 inches,  allowing  them  to  advance  the  same 
length  each  year  till  the  full  height  is  reached, 
all  being  then  well  clothed  throughout  with 
fruiting-spurs.  Quite  young  bushes  should  be 
freely  cut  back  till  a good  foundation  has  been 
laid,  the  centre  always  being  kept  open,  and  the 
branches  9 inches  apart.  Shorten  the  leading 
shoots  on  these  to  6 inches  or  8 inches  each 
winter,  and  cut  back  all  the  side  shoots  as  just 
advised.  The  main  branches  must  be  built  up 
thus  gradually,  or  otherwise  they  will  be  badly 
furnished  with  fruiting  - spurs.  Remove  all 
suckers,  and  give  trees  that  crop  heavily  a 
surfacing  of  manure,  this  being  more  effective 
if  covered  with  a little  of  the  soil.  Cuttings 
should  be  made  and  inserted  as  advised  in  the 
case  of  Black  Currants.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  Red  Dutch  and  Houghton  Castle  are 
good  heavy  cropping  red  varieties  ; La  Versail- 
laise  being  also  grown,  if  extra  fine  berries,  or 
such  as  will  take  prizes,  are  desired.  White 
(xrape  and  White  Dutch  are  good  White 
Currants. 

Gooseberries.  — These  transplant  very 
readily  whenever  it  is  mild  during  the  winter. 
The  propagation,  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
case  of  Currants,  may  also  be  carried  out  and 
young  bushes  procured  and  planted.  Some  of 
the  most  reliable  and  good  are  Whinham’s 
Industry,  Whitesmith,  Rifleman,  Crown  Bob, 


Lancashire  Lad,  Random  Green,  Rosebery, 
Companion,  Keepsake,  Gunner,  Early  Sulphur, 
and  Warrington.  The  last-named  is  the  best 
keeper,  and  should  be  the  most  extensively 
grown.  The  small-berried  Red,  White,  and 
Yellow  Champagnes  and  Turkey  Red  are  of 
excellent  quality,  while  if  extra  large-fruited 
varieties  are  desired,  London,  Ploughboy, 
Antagonist,  Snowdrop,  Green  Overall,  Shiner, 
Thumper,  Catherina,  Careless,  Leveller,  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  Lion’s  Provider  are  considered 
second  to  none.  All  are  best  grown  with  a clear 
stem,  and  the  Lancashire  or  large  - fruited 
varieties  especially  so,  most  of  these  being  of  a 
somewhat  trailing  habit  of  growth.  Goose- 
berries delight  in  a fairly  deep,  free-working 
soil,  very  stiff  and  cold,  light  and  hot  ground 
not  suiting  them  at  all  well,  though  even  these 
might  be  made  fit  for  their  reception  by  the 
addition  of  material  that  would  either  lighten 
or  make  them  firmer  and  more  retentive,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  majority  of  the  varieties  will 
eventually  require  good  room,  and  the  bushes 
may  well,  therefore,  be  disposed  5 feet  apart  in 
single  rows,  or  the  same  distance  each  way  when 
several  rows  are  grouped  together.  Till  the 
bushes  well  occupy  the  ground,  the  spaces 
between  may  be  cropped  with  vegetables  ; but 
the  less  the  ground  is  disturbed  immediately 
about  them  the  better,  surface  mulchings, 
but  no  digging,  being  advisable.  In  order 
to  fully  utilise  permanent  wire-netting- 
covered  structures,  intersperse  standard  Goose- 
berries among  the  ordinary  bushes,  and  blank 
spaces  on  the  back  walls  may  be  covered  with 
either  single  or  two  branched  cordons, 
or  upright  trained  trees  formed  exactly  as 
advised  in  the  case  of  similarly  trained  Red 
Currant-trees.  Wire  fences  may  be  covered 
with  Gooseberry-trees  in  the  same  way,  the 
pruning  in  all  such  cases  consisting  in  shortening 
all  lateral  growths  to  within  1 inch  of  their  base 
and  the  leaders  to  a length  of  10  inches,  this 
being  the  surest  method  of  having  the  main 
branches  or  cordons  well  furnished  with  fruiting 
spurs.  Pruning  may  be  done  now  if  birds  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  interfering  with  the  buds,  or 
it  may  be  deferred  till  the  buds  are  on  the  move. 
The  heaviest  crops  are  usually  had  by  leaving  a 
goodly  number  of  unshortened  young  shoots  all 
over  the  tree,  the  pruning  consisting  in  fore- 
shortening, removing  the  very  lowest  shoots, 
and  lightly  thinning  out  the  rest.  Some  growers 
adopt  the  plan  of  shortening  all  the  young  wood 
back  to  the  old  wood,  clusters  of  fruit  being 
then  had  from  the  main  branches.  Use  the 
knife  rather  freely  on  quite  young  bushes  till  a 
good  foundation  is  laid.  W. 


FRUIT-TREES  IN  VILLA  GARDENS. 

In  the  small- sized  villa  gardens  there  is  not  much 
room  for  vegetables,  and  unless  fruit-trees  are 
regarded  as  ornamental  there  is  not  much  room 
for  fruit.  If  the  villa  garden  is  large  enough, 
one  of  the  first  requirements  is  a tennis-lawn, 
and  this  in  many  small  gardens  monopolises  the 
best  part  of  the  space,  and  everything  else  has 
to  be  subservient  to  tennis,  I have  no  doubt 
that  tennis  is  beneficial  to  health,  and  vege- 
tables can  generally  be  purchased  cheaper — at 
any  rate  in  most  country  towns — than  they  can 
be  grown  in  small  suburban  gardens.  I raise  no 
objection  to  their  banishment,  but  I do 
think  more  might  be  done  with  fruit.  There 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  an  Apple 
or  Cherry-tree  in  blossom,  and  when  the 
crop  is  on  the  trees  and  the  colour  of  the 
fruit  visible  among  the  leaves,  a second  picture, 
almost  equal  to  the  first,  is  presented.  If  long, 
straight  lines  of  wall  or  fence  which  surround 
small  villa  gardens  were  broken  up  with  bush 
and  standard  fruit-trees,  the  garden  would  be 
much  improved  in  appearance,  and  the  fruit 
would  be  most  useful.  These  walls  and  wooden 
fences  are  sometimes  planted  with  trained  trees, 
the  branches  of  which  are  fastened  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  walls  or  fences.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  not  a success.  The  walls,  in  the  first 
place,  are  too  low,  and  the  surface  is  generally 
too  damp  and  cold  for  the  trees  to  do  well  on 
them  ; but  if  the  standard  trees  are  planted 
alternately,  not  to  resemble  a hedge  exactly,  but 
to  swell  out  here  and  there  to  break  up  the  line, 
the  effect  will  be  both  interesting  and  profitable. 
But  this  is  only  one  way  of  using  fruit-trees 
in  small  gardens.  Very  often  there  is  some 
ugly  building  to  hide,  or  a window  from  a 


neighbouring  house  that  overlooks  us  we  wish 
to  shut  out.  The  common  practice  is  to  plant 
a Lime  or  a Poplar,  but  a Pear  or  Cherry  or 
Apple  would  do  the  work  as  well,  and  be  more 
ornamental,  and  be  a source  of  profit.  In  larger 
places  they  might  be  dropped  in  among  the 
shrubs,  either  in  groups  or  singly.  There  are 
dozens  of  spots  where  a bright-cheeked  Apple, 
or  a Golden  Quince,  or  a Waterloo  or  Bigarreau 
Cherry,  or  some  other  fruit-tree  may  be  given 
a home ; but  do  not  crowd.  And  if  it  is 
desired  to  make  the  trees  as  ornamental  as 
possible,  cover  the  stems  with  creeping  plants. 
Honeysuckles,  Clematises,  Cotoneasters,  Roses, 
&c.,  may  be  utilised  in  various  ways,  so  as  to 
add  to  the  general  effect  of  the  garden.  Another 
way  of  adding  to  the  general  effect  and  to  fill  the 
garden  with  colour  and  fragrance  in  the  spring, 
would  be  to  fill  in  among  the  fruit-trees  with 
Snowdrops,  Daffodils,  Violets,  and  other  hardy 
flowers  that  will  require  scarcely  any  looking 
after,  after  being  planted  ; at  least,  for  some 
time.  In  selecting  Apples  for  ornament  bright 
coloured  varieties  will  be  the  most  appropriate. 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Bismarck,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Alfriston,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Cellini  Pippin, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Adam’s 
Pearman,  Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, and  Blenheim  Orange,  are  all  good  and 
free- bearing  sorts.  E.  H. 


Fence  for  fruit-trees  (L  B.). — You  do 
not  state  the  aspect  of  your  fence.  If  south  or 
south-west.  Peaches  would  do,  but  they  would 
be  much  better  if  closer  to  the  boards  and 
farther  from  the  soil.  Grow  Pears  in  preference 
to  Peaches,  and  plant  good  varieties  with  large 
fruits  of  good  colour.  Get  horizontally-trained 
trees  (two  or  three  tiers),  as  these  will  be  just 
right  for  your  wires,  and  will  fruit  in  two 
seasons.  Your  aspect  for  Pears  may  be  west  or 
even  east,  but  if  the  soil  is  cold  clay  or  the  posi- 
tion much  exposed,  you  must  be  more  careful 
in  the  selection  of  varieties,  and  for  a northern 
aspect  you  will  need  such  trees  as  Plums, 
Morelia  Cherries,  or  even  Gooseberries,  which 
will  well  repay  if  you  plant  double  cordons. 
When  you  have  furnished  your  fence,  keep  the 
trees  well  cut  back— that  is,  keep  the  spurs  close 
home.  Stewing  Pears  would  do  on  a north 
aspect,  and  will  give  as  good  return,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  advise  without  having  more  know- 
ledge of  your  position  and  soil.—  W.  S. 


Plants  in  flower  at  Queenstown. — 

The  following  list  of  flowers  was  in  full  bloom 
here  on  Deo.  18,  1894 : Marguerite  (yellow). 
Mignonette,  Double  Stock,  Wallflowers,  Snap- 
dragon of  kinds,  Roses  (China,  Teas,  and  Hybrid 
Perpetual),  Marigolds,  Genista,  Veronica, 
Schizostylis,  Aubrietia,  Evening  Primrose, 
Violets  (single  and  double),  Picotees,  Candy- 
tuft, Chrysanthemums,  Pinks,  Marguerite, 
Helleborus  niger  (Christmas  Rose),  Anemone 
japonica.  Anemone  (double  and  Poppy),  Double- 
white Fuchsia,  Gold-laced  Polyanthus,  and 
Saponaria. — W.  N.  P. 

The  Winter  Cherry  (Solanum  capsi- 
castrum)  from  seed. — It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  useful  plant  does  not  berry 
so  well  when  grown  from  seed  as  when  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings.  I have  grown  it  from 
both  seeds  and  cuttings  and  do  not  find  any 
difference.  As  seedlings  are  far  less  trouble,  I 
have  decided  in  favour  of  these.  It  is  necessary 
to  sow  the  seed  early,  say  about  the  middle  of 
January,  and  the  plants  must  be  grown  on  freely. 
No  delay  must  occur  in  potting  them  on  until 
the  size  they  are  to  fruit  in  is  reached.  They 
may  be  grown  on  in  warmth  until  large  enough 
for  fruiting,  when  they  may  be  plunged  in 
a bed  out-of-doors,  or  if  kept  inside,  all  the 
air  possible  must  be  given.  While  growing 
the  syringe  should  be  used  freely.  Syringing 
should  be  discontinued,  however,  while  the 
berries  are  setting,  but  may  be  resumed  after 
they  are  well  set.  In  growing  seedlings 
there  will  be  a little  difference  in  habit, 
&c.  By  carefully  selecting  the  very  best  for 
seed  annually,  considerable  improvement  may 
be  made  in  the  course  of  a few  years.  If  plants 
are  not  required  to  ripen  their  berries  until 
Christmas,  the  syringe  may  be  used  later  on  in 
the  season  and  will  prevent  the  berries  setting 
so  early.  Seedlings  may  be  grown  on  without 
any  stopping,  as  if  the  plants  are  given  plenty 
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of  room  they  will  branch  out  naturally.  Some 
of  our  market  growers  grow  them  on  and  finish 
them  off  under  glass,  while  others  turn  them  out- 
of-doors  quite  early  in  the  season.  Those  kept 
under  glass  if  properly  treated  are  generally 
the  best,  as  the  foliage  is  clean  and  bright. — 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  GREAT  OX-EYE  DAISY 
(PYRETHRUM  ULIGHSTOSUM). 

This  is  a splendid  flower  from  Hungar  r,  lasting 
in  mild  seasons  even  into  December.  It  is  tall- 
growing,  herbaceous,  andforms  dense  tufts,  5 feet 
to  7 feet  in  height,  terminated  by  lax  clusters  of 
pure  white  flowers,  each  about  twice  the  size  of 
those  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy.  It  is  a stately  plant 
for  a moist,  rich  border,  and  is  robust  enough 
for  naturalising  in  damp  places.  It  is  excellent 
for  cutting,  its  value  being  increased  by  the 
blossoms  being  produced  late  in  autumn  before 
the  Chrysanthemums  come  in.  It  thrives  best 


in  a deep,  moist,  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  readily 
propagated  by  division. 


THE  TUFTED  PANSY  (VIOLA)  FOR 
SMALL  OR  LARGE  GARDENS. 

The  cultivation  of  this  useful  flower  is  each 
year  becoming  more  popular,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  a number  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  who 
have  during  the  last  few  years  so  thoroughly  iden- 
tified themselves  with  it.  The  London  Pansy 
and  Violet  Society,  which  is  just  now  entering 
upon  its  third  year  of  working,  has  been  quietly 
influencing  flower  lovers  in  the  South  of  England 
to  adopt  the  cultivation  of  the  Viola,  because  of 
its  splendid  free-flowering  qualities,  and  al^o 
because  it  is  equally  well  adapted  for  the  ama- 
teur as  well  as  the  ordinary  gardener.  The  two 
exhibitions  of  the  above-mentioned  society,  held 
respectively  in  ISO.S  and  1894,  early  in  the  month 
of  June,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  were 
surprising.  The  amateurs’  exhibits  were  espe- 
cially noteworthy,  containing  numerous  stands 
of  some  of  the  best  kinds  suitable  for  cultivation 
in  the  ordinary  suburban  garden.  With  many 
of  the  professional  element  the  Viola  is  looked 
upon  as  only  suitable  to  produce  a display  of 
bloom  during  the  spring,  and  after  this  period 
the  plants  are  frequently  uprooted  and  replanted 
in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  garden  until  they 
are  wanted  for  propagation  or  for  replanting  in 
the  autumn.  If  these  plants  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  beds  and  borders  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn,  they  would  have 
rewarded  the  grower  with  a profusion  of  blos- 
soms until  the  cold  weather  came  in.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  the  Viola  is  its  persistent 
blooming.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  go  over 
the  plants  once  a week,  and  remove  all  dead 
flowers  and  seed  pods,  should  there  be  any,  and 
this  will  ensure  perpetual  flowering.  Autumn 
planting  certainly  has  many  advantages.  To 
plant  at  this  time  cuttings  should  be  taken  from 
the  base  of  the  old  stools,  being  careful  to  avoid 


taking  any  from  the  hollow  stems  of  the  old 
growths.  If  pains  be  taken  many  of  the  little 
growths  which  push  their  way  from  the  roots  of 
the  old  stool  may  be  detached  with  some  roots 
adhering  thereto.  These  should  be  inserted  in 
boxes  filled  with  a light  compost,  with  plenty 
of  coarse,  gritty  matter.  If  it  is  more  convenient, 
a small  piece  of  the  open  border  may  be  dug, 
and  plenty  of  good  road  grit  and  leaf-soil 
thoroughly  incorporated.  If  possible,  choose 
the  coolest  part  of  the  garden  at  this  period  of 
the  year.  A northern  aspect  is  a good  position. 
Cuttings  may  be  dibbled  in,  and  in  the  course 
of  a few  weeks  they  should  be  rooted.  By  the 
time  that  the  autumn  comes  in  the  cuttings 
inserted  in  J uly  and  August  should  have  made 
nice  little  plants,  with  plenty  of  roots  attached. 
The  position  having  been  determined  to  flower 
them  in,  the  border  or  beds  should  be  well  dug, 
and  some  good  rotten  manure  worked  in.  If 
well  decomposed  cow-manure  can  be  obtained, 
by  all  means  give  this  the  preference,  and,  if 
possible,  add  somewhat  freel}'  leaf-mould  and 
road-grit. 

The  young  plants  should  be  planted  about  a 


foot  apart,  as  during  the  flowering  period  they 
will  easily  fill  up  the  allotted  space.  Much 
more  pleasure  will  be  derived  if  pains  are  taken 
to  arrange  the  colours  harmoniously.  If  a large 
space  has  to  be  filled  a grand  effect  may  be 
produced  by  massing  the  colours,  or  in  having 
small  beds  of  one  colour.  After  the  plants  have 
become  established  in  their  new  quarters 
protection  will  be  afforded  them  if  they  are 
mulched  with  a mixture  of  rotten  manure  and 
leaf-mould,  and  this  will  at  the  same  time  afford 
much  nourishment  to  the  plants.  Where  it  is 
intended  to  plant  in  the  spring,  the  proposed 
site  should  be  well  dug  at  once,  and  thrown  up 
roughly,  so  that  the  frost  may  render  it  friable 
when  the  spring  comes  round.  Give  manure  as 
advised  for  autumn  planting,  and  plant  in  the 
same  manner. 

Of  course,  those  planted  in  autumn  will  give 
an  earlier  display  than  those  in  the  spring,  and 
March  is  barely  out  before  the  charming  little 
flowers  begin  to  appear  on  the  former,  and  con- 
tinuously so  until  the  autumn  comes  round 
again.  With  spring  planting  the  grower  must 
not  expect  much  until  the  month  of  June,  as, 
by  planting  in  March,  there  is  little  time  to  get 
them  established  and  growing.  The  varieties 
that  should  be  chosen  are  those  with  a good 
tufted  habit,  and  there  are  several  specially 
good  sorts.  Some  of  the  best  flowers  are  not  of 
the  best  habit,  unfortunately,  but  to  follow 
these  few  notes  I will  give  a 

Selection  of  the  best.  A fine  variety  is 
Lemon  Queen,  colour,  pale  sulphur,  very  large 
flowers,  good  habit,  and  splendid  constitution. 
Ardwell  Gem  is  another  beautiful  variety,  fine, 
tufted  ha,bit,  very  free  flowering,  colour  yellow. 
Bullion  is  another  deep  yellow,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  a grand  bedding  \ar  ety.  George 
Muirhead  is  one  of  the  new  rayless  type,  colour 
light  yellow,  habit  perfect.  Amongst  the  whites 
Countess  of  Hopetoun  is  the  largest  and  best, 
good  habit,  and  robust  constitution.  Sylvia  ; 
This  variety  is  the  original  of  the  true  rayless 


type,  colour  white,  with  cream-tinted  bottom 
petals,  very  compact  habit,  useful  for  bedding. 
Countess  of  Wharncliffe  is  another  chaste 
white  variety,  and  largely  grown  in  some  of  the 
London  parks,  free-flowering  and  of  fairly  good 
habit.  A beautiful  pale  blue-tinted  mauve 
flower  is  Blue  Gown,  and  without  doubt  the 
best  habited  plant  of  all  Violas,  extremely  free- 
flowering  and  very  compact.  Archie  Grant  is 
another  robust  kind,  colour  deep  blue-violet, 
rather  later  than  most  varieties,  but  invaluable 
for  its  colour.  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  a very 
pleasing  light-blue  lavender  and  very  effective, 
one  of  the  first  to  bloom  and  most  floriferous. 
William  Niel,  when  well  grown  is  a fine  flower, 
bright  light  pink  of  a lovely  shade  of  colouring. 
Nice  habit,  strong  constitution.  Crimson  King 
is  another  variety  of  fine  form  and  a capital 
habit.  Colour,  purple,  tinted  rose.  Duchess 
of  Fife  : This  variety  has  a margin  of  pale  lilac 
on  a flower  cream  and  white,  and  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  effective.  Nice  tufted  habit, 
and  therefore  useful  as  a bedder.  White  Duchess 
somewhat  resembles  the  last-named  variety, 
being  of  a beautiful  white  ground  colour  and 
very  pretty.  Dorothy  Tennant  is  somewhat 
new,  and  is  a real  acquisition.  Colour,  rosy- 
purple,  clouded  lilac,  sometimes  striped,  good 
form  and  of  capital  constitution.  Gipsy  Queen 
although  somewhat  old  is  still  a very  useful 
early  flower,  and  rather  large  too.  Colour, 
white,  flushed  with  lavender,  fine  erect  habit. 

The  list  might  be  concluded  with  two  of  the 
small-flowered  section  and  these  are  also  very 
sweet-scented.  Violetta  is  a most  charming 
kind,  white,  the  lower  petals  being  flushed  with 
yellow,  certainly  a most  chaste  flower  and 
splendid  for  button-holes.  The  other  variety  is 
Blush  Queen.  As  its  name  implies  this  variety 
is  a lovely  rosy-blush,  very  sweet  scented,  con- 
stitution rather  weak. 

The  whole  of  the  above  varieties  can  be 
purchased  for  a very  small  sum  from  advertisers 
in  Gardening.  d.  B.  Crane. 


ORCHIDS. 

L.^ILIA  ANCEPS. 

This  beautiful  and  popular  Orchid  has  found 
much  favour  with  amateurs  from  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance  in  our  gardens,  which  is  now 
about  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  a native  of 
Mexico,  where  it  grows  upon  trees  and  rocks, 
always  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  from  this 
remark  “George  West”  may  gather  the  reason 
why  his  plants  have  failed  to  produce  flower- 
spikes  this  season.  During  the  past  season  the 
amount  of  sunshine  has  been  very  limited,  and 
when  this  Lselia  has  also  been  subjected  to  the 
disadvantage  of  being  well  shaded  bad 
results  must  necessarily  follow.  Although  the 
season  has  been  bad  for  ripening  the  growths  of 
Laslia  anceps,  I have  seen  in  many  collections 
quantities  of  flower-spikes,  and  which  are  just 
commencing  to  open  their  blooms.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  useful  Orchids  for 
producing  a brilliant  display  during  the  present 
aud  next  dull  months,  and  iq  moreover,  very 
easily  cultivated.  It  may  be  grown  upon  a 
block  of  wood  in  a basket,  or  as  a pot  plant  ; 
but  if  in  the  latter  it  must  be  placed  close  to  the 
light.  Under  whichever  condition  it  is  grown 
the  drainage  must  be  well  seen  to,  for  the 
plants  like  an  abundance  of  water  whilst  making 
their  growths.  The  soil  should  consist  of  good 
peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  well  mixed, 
but  by  no  means  overpotted,  for  this  species 
greatly  dislikes  much  material  around  its  roots. 
During  the  winter  the  plants  will  succeed  in  a 
temperature  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  during  the 
daytime,  and  will  take  no  harm  in  the  night  if 
the  thermometer  falls  to  50  degs.  The  flower- 
spike  appears  from  the  top  of  the  bulb  at  the 
base  of  the  deep  green,  thick,  leathery  leaf,  and 
grows  to  a height  of  2 feet  or  more,  carrying 
near  the  top  from  three  to  five  blooms,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  bulb.  These  blooms  are 
about!  inches  in  diameter,  with  rosy-purple  sepals 
and  petals,  the  lip  being  of  an  intense  deep  purple 
in  front,  with  a yellow  throat,  and  if  kept  from 
damp  will  last  a long  time  in  full  beauty. 
Although  this  species  is  far  from  being  new, 
still  there  have  been  many  beautiful  varieties 
appear  during  the  past  few  years  from  the 
vast  quantities  that  have  been  imported.  Some 
of  these  have  exceedingly  deep-coloured  blooms, 
the  principal  being  those  with  pure  white 
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flowers,  such  as  L a Diwsoni,  L.  a.  Stella, 
L.  a.  Williamsi.  Ac.,  which  have  until  quite 
recently  com  tnanded  a high  price  in  the  market. 
These  forms  have  mostly  been  found  growing  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  South  America,  and  under 
cultivation  appear  to  thrive  better  if  given 
a somewhat  warmer  position  than  the  typical 
form.  As  an  amateur's  Orchid,  Lielia  anceps  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best,  the  flowers  being 
admirably  suited  for  button  holes  and  decora- 
tions ; but  to  secure  a good  crop  of  blooms  the 
plants  must  be  allowed  plenty  of  light  and 
sunshine  during  the  summer  months.  M.  R. 


CATTLE Y A DOLOSA. 

Tins  Cattleya  was  first  flowered  in  this  country 
about  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  although  not  a 
new  kind  it  is  a very  desirable  plant.  I would  cer- 
tainly advise  “ Bruce  ” to  pot  his  plants  at  once. 
This  species  is  of  dwarf  habit,  producing  pseudo- 
bulbs about  (i  inches  high  from  a stout  raceme, 
and  very  much  resembling  Cattleya  Walker- 
ianum.  The  principal  difference  between  these 
two  kinds  is  in  the  fiower-spike,  which  in  the 
latter  arises  from  the  base  of  the  bulb  on  the 
rhizome,  whilst  in  the  present  instance  it  ap- 
pears from  between  the  leaves  at  the  apex  of 
the  bulbs.  For  the  size  of  the  plants  the  flowers 
are  exceptionally  large,  measuring  over  4 inches 
across,  with  broad  segmsnts  of  good  substance 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  soft  rose-purple, 
varying  in  some  instances  to  a much  lighter 
shade  ; the  lip  is  of  good  size,  and  a deep,  rich 
magenta-purple  round  the  margin,  the  disc 
being  pale  yellow.  For  potting  material  use  a 
good  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  in  the  proportions  of  about  two-thirds  of 
the  former  to  one-third  of  the  latter,  and  well 
mixed  together.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
drainage  is  in  free  condition,  for  Cattleyas  will 
not  thrive  with  anything  stagnant  around  their 
roots,  and  these  plants  require  watering  care- 
fully at  all  seasons,  enjoying  to  be  rather  too 
dry  than  too  wet.  They  should  be  raised  upon 
a cone-like  mound  above  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
which  should  not  be  large,  as  overpotting  is  one 
of  the  worst  faults  in  Orchid  growing.  During 
the  winter  months  they  will  succeed  in  a tem- 
perature of  about  GO  degs.  by  day,  and  about 
5 degs.  lower  during  the  night.  In  the  spring, 
when  more  heat  is  obtained  by  the  sun,  the 
temperature  in  the  house  may  also  be  allowed  to 
rise.  M.  B. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  URO-SKINNERI. 
This  charming  species  is  a strong-growing  plant 
and  one  of  the  best  of  our  cool  growing  kinds.  It 
is  a native  of  Guatemala,  from  whence  it  was 
received  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea, 
about  forty  }^ears  ago,  but  was  not  induced  to 
flower  until  nearly  five  years  after.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  because  the  culture  of  cool  Odonto- 
glossums  was  imperfectly  understood  in  those 
days,  and  the  plants  were  consequently  much 
weakened,  and  in  many  instances  entirely  killed 
through  excessive  heat.  This,  however,  can- 
not be  the  case  with  “Orchid  Lover,”  who 
writes  saying  that  his  plant  of  this  species 
“ throws  up  each  year  an  enormous  bulb,  and  is 
a very  handsome  object  even  without  any 
flowers.  Although  about  one  hundred  various 
kinds  are  successfully  grown  in  a cool  vinery, 
where  the  night  temperature  is  frequently  below 
forty  in  the  winter,  they  all  bloom  well  from 
time  to  time,  excepting  this  particular  plant.” 
Odontoglossums,  as  a rule,  do  not  enjoy  a winter 
temperaiure  of  much  less  than  45  degs.,  and  it 
is  not  advisable  to  allow  the  thermometer  to  fall 
much  below  this,  even  in  the  severest  weather  ; 
but  as  “Orchid  Lover”  says  his  plant  pro- 
duces strong  healthy  bulbs  each  season,  I am  at 
a loss  t)  know  the  reason  why  it  does  not  bloom, 
especially  as  it  has  never  before  been  known  to  do 
so.  Well,  providing  the  plantis  in  good  health,  it 
should  be  in  bloom  about  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  and  will  continue  up  to  the 
present  time.  I have  recently  seen  some  very 
beautiful  forms  in  the  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelten- 
ham, wliere  Mr.  Cypher  does  this  remarkably 
well.  This  species  should  be  potted  in  a similar 
manner  to  other  Odontoglots,  with  good  drain- 
age and  elevated  well  above  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
the  compost  consisting  of  about  equal  propor- 
tions of  good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Muss. 
Never  allow  it  to  become  dry  at  the  roots, 
although,  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
temperature  is  consequently  less  than  in  summer, 


a much  smaller  quantity  will  be  necessary.  The 
plant  produces  a creeping  rhizome,  with  ovoid 
pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  clothed  with  lanceolate 
leaves,  about  8 inches  to  10  inches  long.  The 
scape  arises  erect,  and  often  reaches  between 
■2  feet  and  3 feet  in  length,  carrying  a beautiful 
raceme  of  blooms.  These  are  individually  from 
2 inches  to  3 inches  across,  with  light  yellow- 
ish-green sepals  and  petals,  mottled  with  chest- 
nut-red, the  latter  liroader  than  the  former  and 
with  wav}'  edges  ; the  large  broad  cordate  lip 
is  pure  white,  prettily  spotted  and  mottled  with 
pale  rose.  These  last  in  full  beautj’  for  a long 
time,  and  are  very  showy.  There  has  quite 
recently  appeared  in  the  collection  of  Major- 
General  Berkeley  a variety  named  “alba,” 
which  is  identical  with  the  typical  form,  but 
having  the  lip  of  the  purest  white.  This  is,  in 
my  opinion,  far  less  beautiful  than  the  typical 
form,  but  as  a variety  it  is  certainly  distinct 
and  valuable.  M.  B. 


PERNS. 

HARDY  M.AIDEN-HAIR8. 

AiMOnost  the  shade-loving  Maiden-hair  Ferns, 
of  much  interest  and  beauty  is  the  American 
•Maidenhair  (Adiantum  pedatum),  which  is 
charming  in  association  with  the  more  beauti- 


ful wood  flowers  in  the  wild  garden,  such  as 
Trillium,  Hepatica,  blue  Anemone,  and  the 
like.  The  fronds  of  this  Fern  rise  from  a creep- 
ing rhizome,  therefore  care  must  be  taken  to 
plant  it  in  positions  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
little  disturbed.  Like  all  the  Adiantums,  it  is 
fond  of  moisture  while  growing,  care  being 
taken,  however,  to  always  provide  plenty  of 
drainage,  as  stagnant  moisture  around  its  roots 
would  speedily  prove  fatal.  A.  Capillus -veneris, 
the  British  Maiden  hair  Fern,  succeeds  beit  in 
a very  sheltered,  warm  position,  as,  for  instance, 
in  a little  nook  at  the  foot  of  a shady  wall, 
associated  with  some  equally  moisture-loving 
hardy  plants.  In  such  a position  it  ought  to 
thrive  well,  and  so  placed,  it  would  be  easy  and 
advisable  to  protect  it  with  some  kind  of  port- 
able covering  during  severe  winters.  Its  native 
habitat  is  amongst  the  sheltered  rocks  of  Corn- 
wall, Devon,  and  Wales,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland  ; therefore  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  sort  of  climate  in  which  it  luxuriates.  This 
Fern  has  a great  predilection  for  damp,  warm 
walls,  which  it  speedily  covers  with  a carpet  of 
verdure. 

There  are  several  varieties  or  forms  of  this 
ATaiden-hair,  amongst  which  Adiantum  Capillus- 
veneris  incisum  is  a distinct  kind,  found  in 
Ireland.  In  this  the  pinnules  are  much  more 
divided  than  in  the  type.  A.  Capillus-veneris 
rotundatum,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Alan,  is  also  a 
a beautiful  variety,  though  very  variable.  The 
fronds  are  narrower  and  rounder  than  in  the 
type.  A.  Capillus-veneris  Footi,  a large  form, 
which  sometimes  grows  upwards  of  1 ft.  in 
height,  has  fronds  beautifully  cut  and  di'  ided. 
The  Cornwall  variety  (cornubiense)  is  a fine 


plant  and  very  distinct  from  the  others,  but  is 
as  yet  somewhat  rare.  A.  C. -v.  Luddemannia- 
num  is  a crested  variety.  A.  C. -v.  magnificum 
is  a fine  form  with  an  A.  Farleyense-like  habit. 


GARDEN  WALKS. 

The  way  in  which  the  garden  walks  have  been 
laid  out  and  made,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  afterwards  kept, 
materially  affect  the  general  appearance  of  a 
place.  Walks  improperly  made  continually 
wear  into  holes,  the  result  of  one  part  being  less 
solid  than  another,  and,  consequently,  certain  to 
subside  under  the  weight  of  rain-water  or  a 
heavy  roller.  Such  holes  remain  full  of  water 
in  rainy  weather,  and  it  is  impossible  to  repair 
them  with  any  degree  of  Satisfaction,  or  at  least 
to  make  them  present  the  same  appearance  as 
would  have  been  effected  had  a uniform  solidity 
been  insured  throughout  at  first.  In  this  opera- 
tion, as  in  practically  all  others,  a proper  system 
must  be  adopted  and  worked  upon.  Workmen 
are  apt  to  trust  to  much  to  their  eye  in  guiding 
them  in  matters  relating  to  the  levelling  of 
ground  or  gravel.  Gravel  walks,  if  properly 
made,  are  admitted  to  be  somewhat  expensive  ; 
yet,  if  they  are  to  be  reconstructed,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  work  should  be  properly 
executed,  and  it  is  better  to  do  only  a part 
thoroughly  than  to  “half  do  ” the  whole.  Into 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  are  not  other 
materials  besides  gravel  equally  well  suited  for 
the  surface  of  walks  it  is  not  intended  here  to 
enter  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  gravel  is  still  largely 
used.  An  essential  condition  in  walk-making  is 
to  arrange  the  levels  so  that  the 

Water  shall  be  made  to  pass  away 
READILY.  In  some  cases  this  is  easily  accom- 
plished, owing  to  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
land,  while  in  others,  while  the  surface  is  nearly 
flat,  great  care  and  forethought  are  necessary 
from  the  commencement.  It  is  necessary,  first, 
that  the  two  edges  should  be  levelled,  so  that 
both  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  in  any 
rise  or  fall  throughout  the  entire  length  ; 
secondly,  a drain,  or  another  provision,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  must  be  inserted  for  con- 
ducting the  water  away  after  it  has  collected  in 
the  catch-pits.  These  latter  must  be  situated 
at  the  lowest  points  available,  or  should  the 
walk  be  of  considerable  length  and  on  a con- 
tinuous fall,  one  at  about  every  30  yards  or 
40  yards  will  suffice.  A^arious  methods  have 
to  be  adopted  for  disposing  of  the  water  which 
thus  accumulates.  The  best  plan  is  to  insert 
a drain,  if  a suitable  outlet  can  be  obtained, 
the  full  length  of  the  walk,  and  have  a junc- 
tion connected  with  the  catch-pits  on  either 
side.  Some  place  the  drain  in  the  centre,  and 
others  select  one  of  the  sides.  In  the  former 
position,  unless  strong  pipes  are  used,  and  they 
are  put  some  2 feet  or  3 feet  deep,  there  is  danger 
of  their  being  crushed  by  a heavy  roller. 
The  ordinary  levelling  instruments  necessary 
are  a set  of  boning-rods,  a straight-edge  about 
12  feet  long,  which  should  be  made  from  a strip 
of  wood  not  likely  to  warp  readily,  and  a spirit- 
level,  with  the  tube  properly  fixed  in  a separate 
piece  of  solid  wood  in  preference  to  a part  of 
the  straight-edge  itself.  At  the  commence- 
ment two  fixed  points  are  requisite,  one  being 
at  the  highest,  and  the  other  at  the  lowest  end, 
if  this  is  practicable.  At  times  several  undu- 
lations of  greater  or  less  depth  will  cause  the 
adoption  of  special  levelling  arrangements  to 
insure  drainage.  Verges,  or  edges,  as  the  case 
may  be,  require  to  be  put  at  the  proper  level, 
and  in  the  proper  position,  before  the  walk 
itself  is  commenced.  The  height  of  the  two 
ends  being  fixed,  strong  wooden  pegs  should  be 
placed  10  feet  apart  as  guides,  their  proper 
heights  being  ascertained  by  the  use  of  boning- 
rods.  To  make  safe,  it  is  also  advisable  to  test 
the  pegs  afterwards  with  the  straight-edge  and 
spirit-level,  as  one  10-foot  length  should  show 
the  same  fall  as  another  by  the  air  bubble.  To 
insure  firm  edges,  they  should  be  made  up  with 
fairly  dry,  workable  soil,  well  trodden  and 
rammed  some  3 inches  further  on  each  side  into 
the  walk  than  they  are  intended  to  be  left 
eventually.  If  the  ground  will  admit  of  this, 
it  is  best  to  have  both  verges,  or  edges,  on  the 
same  level.  This  may  readily  be  obtained  by 
making  the  end  or  main  points  the  same,  and 
working  the  interval  from  them  in  the  way 
already  described.  If  a walk,  10  feet  or  12  feet 
wide,  has  to  be  made,  and  the  two  edges  are 
properly  prepared,  the  intervening  space,  if 
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composed  of  soil,  should  be  excavated  to  a depth 
of  from  9 inches  to  12  inches.  Into  the  bottom 
some  6 inches  thick  of  old  bricks,  clinkers,  or 
similar  material  should  be  laid,  and  the  centre 
part  always  kept  somewhat  higher  than  the 
edges.  A row  of  level  pegs  should  then  be 
driven  in,  10  feet  apart,  through  the  centre, their 
proper  level  being  obtained  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  edges.  They  are 
meant  to  indicate  the  height  of  the  walk  in  the 
centre  when  finished.  In  order  that  rain-water 
may  be  conducted  to  the  sides,  and  from  thence 
into  the  drains,  it  is  most  important  that  the 
centre  of  any  walk  should  be  kept  high,  but 
they  should  not  be  elevated  so  much  as  to  make 
walking  uncomfortable.  It  would  be  a glaring 
fault  in  a newly-made  walk  to  see  puddles  of 
water  lodging  in  its  centre,  and  nothing  is  a 
more  certain  test  of  workmanship  in  walk- 
making than  a heavy  shower.  It  may  be  taken  as 
A GENERAi.  RULE  that  walks  less  than  10  feet 
wide,  and  with  a fall  lengthways,  will  be  safe  if 
their  centres  are  on  a dead  level  with  the  verge  or 
edge,  the  surface  being  made  to  slope  to  nearly 
2 inches  below  this  at  the  edge.  The  centres  of 
10-foot  walks  should  be  raised  1 inch  ; 12  feet, 
1^  inches  ; and  at  least  i--inch  rise  should  be 
allowed  for  every  .3  feet  width  above  this.  A 
depth  of  nearly  2 inches  should  show  at  the 
verges  in  each  case,  and  at  this  level  the 
gratings  may  also  be  fixed.  Above  the  layer  of 


course,  experience  in  this  work  is  the  best,  per 
haps  the  only,  way  of  becoming  perfect  in  it. 
Some  idea  may  be  given  as  to  how  it  should  be 
proceeded  with,  but  this  alone  is  insuilicient,  as 
circumstances  vary  so  much  in  different  places  ; 
sometimes  permanent  objects  at  certain  fixed 
levels  have  to  be  worked  to,  and  they  prevent  the 
arranging  of  the  space  between  in  the  way  that 
would  otherwise  be  thought  most  desirable.  I 
would  chiefly  like  to  im.press  upon  all  who  con- 
template doing  any  such  work  that  it  is  best 
and  cheapest  to  do  it  thoroughly.  The  eye 
alone  should  not  be  depended  upon  as  a guide 
to  levels.  If  it  is,  the  results  will  not  be  satis 
factory.  J.  G.  K. 


A WINTER-FLOWERING  SHRUB. 

Garry.v  elliptica. 

This  is  a well-known  evergreen  from  California, 
beautiful  also  as  a winter  flower.  In  mild  win- 
ters it  begins  to  flower  as  early  as  December, 
producing  amidst  the  handsome  green  leaves  a 
profusion  of  its  gracefully  drooping  pale  green 
catkins  in  tufts.  Flowering  twigs  of  the  Garrya 
cut  and  placed  in  vases  in  rooms  endure  a long 
time,  and  are  very  acceptable  in  winter.  Though 
generally  seen  as  a wall  shrub,  this  Garrya  is 
thoroughly  hardy,  and  makes  a dense  bush  from 
5 feet  to  6 feet  high,  according  to  the  situation. 
In  cold  parts  it  is  advisable  to  givedt  the  benefit 


Gari'ya  elliptica  surrounding  a liouse-porcn. 


bricks  or  clinkers,  already  referred  to,  some 
rough  ballast  should  be  laid  and  thoroughly 
rammed  all  over  alike.  The  shape  of  the  sur- 
face should  be  indicated  by  this  layer,  and 
sufficient  space  left  for  at  least  an  inch  of  good 
gravel  over  the  surface  ; 2 inches  would  be  very 
much  better,  but  such  a cjuantity  cannot  always 
be  afforded.  In  adding  the  finishing  coat,  it  is 
important  to  use  only  wooden  rakes,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  workmen  who  have 
an  idea  of  how  to  use  them  in  levelling  the 
surface  evenly.  A spit  too  much,  or  one  too 
little,  will  be  readily  detected  by  an  experienced 
eye.  Allowance  in  depth  should  be  made  for 
treading  down  and  rolling,  and  the  level  pegs 
should  not  be  pulled  up  until  after  the  surface 
has  been  trodden  ; then  the  holes  must  be  filled 
in  and  a half-spit  of  gravel  added  to  fill  up  the 
hollow  thus  caused.  Treading  should  be  prac- 
tised crossways,  a second  rake  following,  to  take 
off  stones,  and  remove  any  inequalities  left. 

Rolling. — After  this  a light  roller  should  be 
used  for  the  first  start,  and,  should  the  gravel 
be  dry  enough,  a heavy  one  may  be  drawn  over 
almost  immediately  after.  If  any  part  is  found 
to  cling,  the  heavy  roller  should  not  be  used, 
and  a little  dry  sand  will  materially  assist  in 
keeping  the  other  clean,  if  shaken  over  it  when 
passing  along.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  is  better 
than  to  get  a new  walk  thoroughly  firm,  if  pos- 
sible, before  any  rain  comes.  After  this  a heavy 
shower  does  a great  deal  of  good.  If  rain  gets 
into  loose  gravel,  the  latter  is  often  not  pro- 
perly solidified  for  a long  time  afterwards.  Of 


of  shelter  ; but  in  the  south  and  west  it  does  not 
require  this.  If  planted  in  a shrubbery  it  should 
always  be  placed  near  the  path,  and  not  allowed 
to  become  crowded,  as  then  its  beauty  can  be 
enjoyed.  It  is  also  very  beautiful  surrounding 
a porch,  as  seen  in  the  illustration.  There  are 
various  other  kinds  of  Garrya. 

THE  GREENHOUSE  DURING  WINTER. 

There  is  more  difficulty  attending  the  manage- 
ment of  a mixed  collection  of  plants  in  a single 
house  than  when  each  subject  can  be  treated 
separately.  Herein  is  the  difficulty  that  ama- 
teurs experience  in  the  management  of  their 
greenhouses  during  the  damp  and  dark  days  of 
winter,  but  in  many  cases  that  difficulty  is  in- 
creased in  attempting  to  do  too  much,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  have  too  great  a variety  of 
subjects,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  give  any 
one  of  them  the  conditions  they  require.  If  the 
plants  are  not  unduly  crowded  they  either  get 
too  much  warmth  or  too  little  air ; the  result  is 
that  none  are  in  a satisfactory  condition.  If 
there  is  one  fault  more  common  than  another 
in  the  management,  it  is  that  the  plants  do  not 
get  air  enough,  and  then  they  are  drawn  up 
weakly  and  soon  get  infested  with  insects,  for 
if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another ’that 
favours  the  increase  of  green-fly  and  other  in- 
sects and  the  accumulation  of  damp,  it  is  a con- 
fined atmosphere,  and  the  sooner  the  inexperi- 
enced amateur  recognises  this  fact,  the  greater 
success  will  attend  his  practice.  What  is  neces- 


sary to  prevent  plants  from  getting  drawn  and 
in  ill-health  is  a pure  air,  and  this  ca.n  only  be 
obtained  by  changing  the  internal  atmosphere 
of  the  greenhouse  as  often  as  the  state  of 
the  weather  admits.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
admit  a current  of  air  to  do  this  ; an  admission 
at  almost  any  point  will  cause  a movement  by 
dispelling  the  vitiated  air  and  admitting  fresh. 
The  most  speedy  way  of  changing  the  air  of  any 
greenhouse  is  to  open  opposite  ventilators,  and 
this  is  the  most  desirable  way  when  the  external 
temperature  admits  of  it,  but  it  is  not  good 
practice  to  allow  cold  currents  of  air  to  pass 
over  the  plants.  When  the  external  temperature 
is  much  below  that  inside  the  house  only  the 
top  ventilators  should  be  opened  ; at  the  same 
time  there  will  be  many  occasions,  even  during 
the  shortest  days  of  winter,  when  both  front 
and  back  ventilators  can  be  opened  with  advan- 
tage to  all  the  occupants  of  the  house.  In  most 
cases  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  give  a little  top  air 
when  the  thermometer  in  the  house  stands  at 
or  above  45  degs.,  for  ordinary  greenhouse 
plants  a minimum  temperature  of  42  degs.  is  a 
safe  figure,  and  the  maximum  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed 48  degs.  by  fire-heat.  Allowance  must 
always  be  made  for  the  action  of  the  sun  ; a rise 
of  10  degs.  to  20  degs.  under  its  influence  will  do 
no  harm,  providing  the  top  ventilators  are  more 
or  less  open.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
sudden  rush  of  cold  air  through  the  house  from 
any  point  is  very  hurtful  to  plants  having  tender 
foliage,  as  it  causes  the  edges  of  the  leaves  to 
turn  yellow  and  wither  up.  Verv  much  may 
be  done  to  keep  the  stock  in  health  by  assidu- 
ously attending  to  keeping  them  clean  by  re- 
moving all  dead  leaves  in  good  time,  and  brush- 
ing down  the  stages  and  preventing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dirt  or  rubbish  of  any  kind 
that  will  encourage  damp.  For  the  want  of 
a judicious  system  of  ventilation,  damp  is  in 
many  cases  a greater  enemy  than  frost,  as 
there  are  many  who  think  that  if  they  light 
a fire  and  keep  their  plants  warm,  they  have 
done  all  that  is  necessary ; but  this  extra 
warmth,  which  creates  a close,  stifling  atmo- 
sphere, is,  when  not  accompanied  with  a reason- 
able amount  of  ventilation,  positively  injurious, 
as  it  will  cause  many  of  the  plants  to  be  making 
growth  when  they  should  be  resting.  It  may 
be  useful  to  make  a special  reference  to  a few 
popular  flowers  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
amateur’s  greenhouse  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
I will  take  the 

Chinese  Primulas  first.  These  are  plants 
that  require  a rather  dry  air  when  they  are  in 
flower,  and  if  they  are  to  do  so  through  the 
winter  they  must  have  the  lightest  and  warmest 
part  of  the  house  where  they  will  get  a little  air 
whenever  any  is  admitted.  No  soft-wooded 
plant  is  more  impatient  of  too  much  moisture 
in  any  form  than  these  Primulas  are.  Too  much 
moisture  in  the  air  of  the  house  will  cause  the 
flowers  to  decay  before  they  expand,  and  too 
much  at  the  roots  will  frequently  cause  the 
plant  to  die  away  at  the  collar  just  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  A little  observation  will  soon 
show  that  these  plants  will  endure  a rather  dry 
soil  better  than  a wet  one. 

Cinerarias. — These  plants  are  often  too  much 
crowded,  and  then  the  flower-stem  is  drawn  up 
weak  and  a small  head  of  bloom  is  the  result. 
Each  plant  should  stand  clear  of  its  neighbour’ 
so  that  the  leaves  do  not  touch  each  other.’ 
When  growing  Cinerarias  like  cool  quarters  ; so 
that  frost  does  not  reach  them,  artificial  heat, 
except  for  the  exclusion  of  frost,  is  very  hurtful, 
as  it  makes  the  air  so  dry  that  it  causes  the 
leaves  to  curl  up  round  the  edges.  What  these 
plants  want  before  they  come  into  flower  is  a 
cool  bottom  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon,  and 
when  they  are  grown  in  the  greenhouse  this  con- 
dition can  be  secured  by  placing  some  slates  or 
boards  on  the  wood  trellis,  and  then  cover  them 
2 inches  thick  with  fine  coal-ashes;  by  damping 
the  ashes  occasionally  a cool  bottom  will  be 
easily  maintained.  Cinerarias  are  more  likely 
than  any  plant  I know  of  to  get  infested  with 
green-fly  when  they  are  grown  in  a higher  tem- 
perature than  they  require.  The  best  safeguard, 
therefore,  is  to  let  them  have  the  coolest  part  of 
the  house,  and  not  to  excite  them  by  applying 
stimulants  of  any  kind  until  the  flower-stem  is 
seen  to  be  rising.  The  heginning  of  March  is 
quite  as  early  as  amateurs  should  expect  their 
Cinerarias  to  bloom. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums.  — There  are  more 
losses  occurring  among  these  through  keeping 
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the  soil  too  moist  about  the  roots  and  allow- 
ing dead  leaves  and  decaying  shoots  to  accumu- 
late and  encourage  damp  than  from  any  other 
cause.  True,  the  plants  are  often  weak  for  the 
want  of  roots  owing  to  being  propagated  late, 
but  that  is  the  very  reason  why  they  should  be 
treated  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  It  is  the 
weak  plants  that  go  off  first.  Keep  them  free 
from  all  decaying  matter,  and  the  soil  about  the 
roots  rather  dry  than  wet,  and  the  loss  of  plants 
will  not  be  so  great,  remembering  always  that  the 
larger  the  body  of  soil  in  which  they  are  growing 
the  less  frequently  will  it  want  watering. 
Plants  occupying  small  single  pots,  and  standing 
on  airy  shelves,  will  generally  require  watering 
three  times,  when  once  will  be  ample  for  those 
which  occupy  large  pots  or  boxes.  The  tricolor 
and  white- variegated  sorts  are  the  most  impa- 
tient of  moisture  in  any  form.  In  my  own 
practice,  those  which  are  standing  in  boxes 
4 inches  deep  remain  without  having  any  water 
given  them  for  six  weeks  in  mid-winter,  and  I 
find  they  do  better  without  it  than  with  it. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — The  require- 
ments of  these  plants  are  much  the  same  as 
Cinerarias.  The  less  fire-heat  they  have  the 
better,  but  frost  must  not  reach  them.  A cool 
bottom  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon  is  very 
desirable  until  they  come  into  flower. 

Persian  Cyclamens. — These  require  much 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Primulas,  except  that 
they  want  a little  more  root-moisture,  and  the 
warme.st  corner  of  the  house  where  they  can  be 
near  the  glass. 

Freesias. — These  bulbous  plants  are  now 
growing  steadily.  To  prevent  the  flower-stems 
coming  up  weakly  let  them  have  the  cool  end  of 
the  house,  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  light 
and  a moderate  amount  of  air.  On  no  account 
let  them  suffer  for  the  want  of  water,  as  this  is 
the  season  in  which  they  make  active  growth. 

Arum  Lilies. — -These  arealso  growing  steadily 
now,  and  should  be  encouraged  with  the 
assistance  of  regular  supplies  of  manure-water 
being  given  to  the  roots  as  often  as  the  soil 
wants  moisture.  Stimulants  given  now  will 
increase  the  number  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
flowers.  J. 


FLOWERING  PLANTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
Many  owners  of  glass-houses  have  a great  desire 
to  see  them  gay  at  the  festive  season  of 
Christmas,  and  possibly  a few  brief  notes  of 
those  most  effective  and  easily  grown  may  be 
acceptable  to  those  who  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  suitability  of  various  kinds 
of  plants.  But  anyone  having  a glass-house, 
with  just  enough  warmth  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture at  from  45  degs.  to  50  degs. , may  grow  the 
following  to  perfection — viz., 

Abutilons,  such  as  Boule  de  Neige  (white), 
Eveline  (blush).  King  of  Roses  (rose  colour), 
and  a host  of  others  flower  splendidly  if  grown 
out-of-doors  during  summer,  and  brought  under 
glass  in  October,  flowering  profusely  for  months. 

Agath^a  ccelestis,  with  its  beautiful  azure- 
blue  flowers,  will  flower  as  freely  in  winter  as  in 
summer  if  good  plants  are  grown  in  pots  during 
summer,  and  kept  pinched  back,  so  that  they 
are  furnished  with  a dense  mass  of  stubby 
shoots,  which  will  when  brought  under  glass  as 
soon  as  cold  nights  come  on  give  a fine  display 
of  a colour  not  readily  supplied. 

Bouvardias,  in  all  shades  of  colour,  from  the 
purest  white  to  the  brightest  crimson,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  description.  They 
should  be  grown  in  cold  frames,  and  will  be 
showing  flower-buds  in  September,  when  they 
should  be  transferred  to  a light,  warm  place 
under  glass. 

Carn.ations  of  the  tree  kinds,  and  especially 
of  the  very  free-flowering  Marguerite  section, 
that  can  be  raised  from  seed,  are  splendid  things 
for  making  the  greenhouse  gay  at  this  time  of 
year.  Plants  in  6 inch  pots  are  very  useful  for 
stages  in  the  conservatory. 

Calla  ^thiopica  is  so  deservedly  popular, 
both  as  a decorative  plant  or  for  supplying  cut 
flowers,  that  it  should  be  included  in  the  most 
select  list,  and  to  have  it  in  bloom  in  midwinter 
the  plants  must  be  rested  by  drying  off  in  May, 
and  repotting  in  June.  They  will  then  have  a 
long  season  to  perfect  their  growth,  and  will  be 
ready  to  push  up  fine  spathes  when  taken  under 
glass  in  September. 

Cinerarias,  if  sown  in  March,  and  kept 
gently  growing  on  in  cold  frames,  will  be  in 
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flower  just  at  the  time  they  are  most  needed.  A 
good  strain  of  seed  will  give  every  shade  of 
colour. 

Cycl.amens. — Few  plants  are  better  suited  for 
midwinter  flowering  than  these.  A supply  of 
vigorous  young  plants  should  be  raised  every 
year  by  sowing  seed  about  this  date,  as  old  bulbs 
are  useless.  Repot  early  in  spring,  and  grow  on 
in  cold  frames  during  summer.  They  will  be 
full  of  flower-buds  when  they  are  transferred  to 
a warm  house  in  October. 

Chrysanthemums  are  essentially  the  flower 
of  the  season,  and  now  that  there  are  so  many 
late  kinds  to  select  from  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  having  a good  display  at  Christmas. 
Grow  those  that  are  naturally  late  in  flower, 
such  as  Lady  Lawrence  (white),  Mrs.  G.  Hill 
(yellow),  or  Cullingfordi  (crimson),  and  keep 
them  out-of-doors  as  long  as  possible.  I have 
been  cutting  any  quantity  of  Gloriosum,  Late 
Lemon  (yellow)  from  open  air  up  to  the  middle 
of  December,  the  season  having  been  very  mild 
and  favourable.  A cool,  dry  atmosphere  under 
glass  suits  these  best,  to  prolong  their  season  of 
beauty  until  the  new  year. 

Erica  hyemalis,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  easily  grown  of  all  the  large  family  of 
Heaths,  and  as  it  flowers  naturally  at  Christmas 
it  is  especially  suited  for  the  purpose  in  question. 
Many  nurserymen  make  a speciality  of  this 
plant  and  grow  beautiful  little  specimens  at  a 
very  low  price  ; in  fact,  it  is  the  cheapest  plan  to 
purchase  a few  annually. 

“Geraniums  ” of  the  Zonal  section  are  equally 
as  useful  for  winter  as  for  summer  flowering. 
Plants  intended  for  winter  blooming  are  grown 
in  pots  out-of-doors  in  open  sunny  position,  and 
all  the  blooms  pinched  off  until  September, 
when  the  plants  are  set  in  a light,  warm  house, 
and  soon  burst  into  bloom.  Some  of  the  semi- 
double varieties  like  F.  V.  Raspail  are  excellent 
for  winter  work. 

Marguerites  are  all-the-year-round  bloomers 
and  are  so  popular  that  they  are  always  wel- 
come. Plants  for  winter  blooming  must  be  well 
rooted  in  moderate-sized  pots,  and  be  well  sup- 
plied with  liquid  food  to  keep  them  growing 
freely. 

Primulas,  both  single  and  double,  are  indis- 
pensable for  winter  bloom.  The  double  varieties 
are  increased  by  division  or  cuttings,  and  the 
single  ones  by  seed,  which,  if  sown  in  March  or 
April  and  the  seedlings  potted  on  as  they  require 
it,  will  make  very  fine  plants  by  October.  If 
shifted  from  the  frames  to  a warm  house  they 
will  continue  to  flower  during  the  entire  winter. 

Veronicas  are  nearly  hardy  plants  that 
bloom  freely  during  winter  under  the  friendly 
shelter  of  a glass  roof.  They  are  of  various 
shades  of  blue  and  purple,  and  very  easy  plants 
to  cultivate.  James  Groom,  Goaport. 


BULBS  FOR  OORRBSFONDENTS. 

Qaestlons.  — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Qabobnino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  foUow  the  rtUet 
here  laid  down  fort  their  guidance.  All  communications 
far  insertion  shenUd  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oJ 
Qardbninq,  57,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  a^e  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  GARDBNiNa  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( wh  ich,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  dassifiM,  wrtU  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  rep’ied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advisvi.g,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist 
ance.  Conditions,  sods,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  bt 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres 
pondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardbhimg 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1V20.— Garden  kiosks.— Kindly  say  in  .vour  corres- 
pondence column  where  I can  get  handsome  garden 
kiosks  for  summer-houses?  I want  none  of  the  rustic  or 
thatched  houses,  and  although  I have  searched  advertise- 
ments, yet  cannot  find  out  the  make  ” I want.— A.  C. 

1721.— Pegged-down  Roses  and  Ivy  on  a 
bank.— I shall  be  much  obliged  if  those  who  have  experi- 
ence of  pegged-down  Roses  will  kindly  give  me  some  infor- 
mation. I have  a drive,  cut  out  of  the  ground  so  that  there 
is  a bank  with  an  angle  of  30  degs.  to  35  degs.,  facing 
south.  Situation,  South  Devon,  near  the  sea.  The 
face  of  this  bank  is  5 feet  high,  and  some  30  feet  long, 
covered  with  very  inferior  sod  and  difficult  to  mow.  I 


propose,  therefore,  to  strip  off  the  sod  and  prick  in  trails 
of  small  cut-leaved  Ivy.  Then  I should  plant  young  Roses 
near  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  the  year  after  peg  them 
down  hill  at  a foot  from  the  ground.  The  surface-soil  to  a 
foot  deep  is  light,  rather  sandy  loam,  which  grows  Roses 
fairly  well ; under  that  is  18  inches  of  a reddish  soil,  and 
under  that  a sort  of  a marly  clay,  full  of  pebbles,  which 
drains  itself.  The  soil,  therefore,  is  good  at  the  top  and 
bad  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  and  Roses  would  probably 
grow  better  at  the  top  and  be  more  out  of  the  way  of 
vehicles,  &c.,  using  the  drive.  Will  the  Roses  which  do 
well  pegged  down  flower  freely  downhill,  or  must  I only 
use  Roses  which  naturally  weep?  Also  will  the  Ivy 
remain  alive  when  it  is  shaded  by  Roses  in  summer  and 
autumn?  Ivy  will  keep  the  face  of  the  slope  from  being 
washed  down  by  rains,  and  look  green  and  neat  in  winter. 
— R.  L. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  replies  cure  given  ; 
but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further  answers 
should  they  be  able  to  ofer  additional  advice  on 
the  various  subjects. 

1722. — Temperature  for  Bouvardias.— Can  l 
flower  Bouvardias  in  winter  in  a house  in  which  I can 
maintain  a night  temperature  of  60  degs.  ?— J.  W.  B. 

*,*  To  flower  well  and  continuously  in  the  winter 
season  these  plants  require  a higher  temperature  than 
60  degs.  at  night;  it  should  be  not  lower  than  60  degs., 
and  from  65  degs.  to  70  degs.  in  the  daytime. 

1723. — Wintering  Jerusalem  Artichokes.— 

May  these  Artichokes  be  left  in  the  ground  through  the 
winter  without  being  damaged  by  frost  ? If  they  must 
be  taken  up  now,  please  say  how  they  may  best  be  stored 
for  cooking  purposes,  and  also  for  next  year’s  seed  ?— K. 

The  Artichokes  had  better  be  taken  up  now,  and 
should  be  stored  for  the  winter  inexactly  the  same  manner 
as  Potatoes  are  h eated. 

1724. — Treatment  of  an  Orange-tree.— I have 
an  Orange-tree  planted  out  in  a cold  greenhouse.  Should 
some  of  the  soil  be  forked  out  from  around  its  roots  now, 
and,  if  so,  what  should  be  applied  in  its  place  ? — TE.MrE.sx. 

If  the  soil  in  which  the  Orange-tree  in  question  is 
planted  has  become  exhausted,  it  would  be  a good  plan  to 
carefully  fork  some  of  it  out  from  around  the  roots,  and 
replace  it  with  some  good,  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  a few 
broken  bones  and  a little  old  mortar  rubbish. 

1725. — Using  water  from  the  heating  ap- 
paratus.—I have  attached  a small  pipe  to  the  hot-water 
pipes  which  heat  my  plant  houses  so  that  a little  warm 
water  may  be  drawn  off  to  mix  with  that  which  is  used  for 
watering  my  stove  plants.  Is  such  water  injurious 
through  having  been  heated  in  an  iron  boiler  ? — J.  H.  R. 

***  Do;  it  is  not  injurious,  and  warm  water  drawn 
from  the  pipes  can  be  freely  used  when  required,  provided, 
of  course,  it  is  free  f rom  sediment.  If  the  water  is  thick 
and  turbid  it  is  not  good  to  use. 

1725.— Good  Gooseberries. — Wanted,  the  names 
of  a few  early  large-sized  and  free-cropping  hardy  sorts  ?— 

R.  B. 

*,*  The  following  six  kinds  of  Gooseberries  should  do  well 
for  the  purpose  in  question— viz..  Whitesmith,  for  early 
green  gathering ; Parly  hulphur,  for  early  ripe  berries ; 
Warrington,  for  delicious  late  red^  berries ; lUfleinan,  red ; 
Croton  Bob,  red ; and  Lancashire  Lad,  red,  for  large 
berries.  The  latter  three  are  favourite  market  kinds,  and 
the  last  one  o f all  probably  the  tnost  so. 

17-27.— Dressing  Vines.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  mixture  I should  paint  my  Vines  with  this  winter  to 
keep  them  free  from  red-spider,  &c.  ? — Youxa  Gardener, 

S.  Devon. 

*.*  A good  mixture  for  the  winter  dressing  of  Vines 
would  be  some  strong  Tobacco-water,  into  which  has  been 
stirred,  while  yet  warm,  soft-soap,  suljjhur,  and  soot  and 
clay.  The  whole  should  be  well  incorporated  together,  so 
as  to  become  about  the  consistency  of  thick  paint,  and  then 
be  applied  to  the  Vines  with  a paint-brush,  taking  care  not 
to  damage  the  buds  in  so  doing. 

1728. — Wintering  bedding  Pelargoniums.— 
Will  you  please  inform  me  if  I am  doing  right  with  my 
bedding  Pelargoniums  ? They  are  hung  up  by  the  roots 
with  leaves  upon  them,  as  taken  out  of  the  ground.  They 
seem  to  be  shrivelling  very  much.  They  are  in  a cellar, 
cool,  dry,  and  which  gets  very  little  light. — T.  R. 

***  Bedding  Pelargoniums  often  winter  quite  well  treated 
as  yours  are.  They  would  be  sure  to  shrivel  a good  deal, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  destroy  life.  If  frost  and  damp 
are  carefully  excluded  from  the  cedar,  most  of  the  plants 
in  question  should  live  through  the  winter. 

1729. — Pot-roots  of  Dahlias.— I often  notice  in 
catalogues  and  advertisements  of  Dahlias  that  pot-roots  are 
mentioned.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  what  are 
pot-roots,  and  are  they  preferable  to  plants  produced  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  why  are  they  preferable?— J.  M. 

“ Pot-roots"  of  Dahlias  are  very  late  spring-struck 
cuttings  that  are  allowed  to  remain  in  their  pots  during 
the  summer,  and  stored  away  in  a dry  place  in  winter. 
The  advantages  of  the  " pot-roots"  consist  mainly  in  the 
fact  that  theg  furnish  strong  plants  early  in  the  season, 
and,  consequently,  flower  earlier  than  spring-struck  cut- 
tings do. 

1730. — Pans  for  raising  seedlings  in —Will  you 
tell  me  what  the  “ pans  ” are  like  which  are  recommended 
in  Gardening  for  raising  seedlings  in,  and  if  wooden  boxes 
without  drainage  would  do  as  well  for  the  purpose  7- 
A.mateur. 

Seed-pans  are  simple  earthenware  vessels,  exactly 
similar  to  an  ordinary  flower-pot,  only  that  they  are  much 
shallower  and  broader.  Shallow  u'ooden  boxes  answer 
very  well  to  raise  seedlings  in ; but  they  should  have 
holes  bored  in  the  bottom  to  allow  the  water  to  escape, 
freely,  otherwise  the  seed  is  apt  to  rot  before  coming  up, 
or  the  seedlings  after  they  have  grown  a little  will  damp 
off. 

1731. — Destruction  of  rats.— I am  very  much 
troubled  with  rats  in  an  old  barn  and  stables  very  near 
my  house.  They  have  runs  under  the  brick  floors  and 
cannot  be  ferreted.  Can  any  of  your  renders  suggest  any 
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remedies  to  get  rid  of  them  that  they  have  found  success- 
ful ? lam  afraid  to  use  “ Rough  on  Rats,”  and  such  like 
poisons,  for  fear  of  poisoning  my  dogs  and  cats,  of  which  I 
have  several  valuable  ones. — Suffolk. 

■***  Your  letter  presents  a diflieult  problem.  You  say 
you  cannot  use  poison  for  the  rats  for  "fear  of  poisoniny 
days  too,"  and  you  cannot  ferret  them  out.  Well,  we  can 
only  suyyest  traps.  But  cannot  you  keep  the  days  confined 
for  a time  to  see  if  imisoniny  will  yet  rid  of  the  jwsts ! 


1732.  — Orchids  for  a cool  temperature.— Will 
you  please  give  me  a good  list  of  easily-grown  amateurs’ 
Orchids  for  a temperature  never  over  50  degs.  in  winter?— 
Am.steur. 

*,*  The  follow!  ny  Orchids  are  yood  kinds  for  the  purpose 
in  view— viz.,  Odontoylossum  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  0. 
liossi  inajws,  0.  gloriosum,  0.  cordatum,  0.  yrande,  0, 
inadrenfie,  0.  pulckelluin,  0.  Leopardinwii,  ilesospinidium 
vidcanicum,  Oncidium  cucullatum,  0.  concolor,  0. 
Phalcenopsis  ; Ada  awrantiaca ; Cypripedium  insiyne  and 
venustum ; Anyuloa  Clowesi;  itasdevallia  iynea  and 
Uarryana,  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  Deppei ; Sophronitis 
grandiflora  ; Cattleya  citrina  ; Ladia  harpophylla. 

1733. — Planting  out  Roses.— I have  a Marechal 
Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  in  bud,  and  hope  to  have  ex- 
panded flowers  shortly  on  them  in  my  small  greenhouse. 
I wish,  however,  to  plant  them  out  into  a bed  in  the 
house,  they-  being  now  in  wooden  buckets,  1 foot  in 
diameter.  May  Ido  so  without  damaging  the  buds?  I 
can  take  the  buckets  to  pieces. — J.  W.  B. 

*»*  If  the  operation  in  question  is  carefully  done,  no 
harm  should  result.  It  would  be  well  in  planting  out  to 
unwind  a few  of  the  roots  round  the  outside  of  the  ball  of 
earth,  and  lay  them  out  straight  in  the  soil  of  the  bed. 
Give  a thoroughly  yood  soaking  of  water  to  the  roots  some 
hours  before  planting  out,  so  that  every  particle  of  soil 
contained  in  the  buckets  is  moistened. 


1734  —Marguerite-leaves  turning  brown.— I 
have  some  Marguerites  in  pots  coming  into  bloom,  about 
18  inches  high,  but  the  leaves  are  very  ragged  and  brown 
about  the  middle  of  the  plants.  Can  anything  be  done  to 
prevent  this  ?— W. 

*»*■  The  foliage  of  these  plants  often  goes  brown  in  the 
manner  complained  of  in  the  winter,  especially  if  grown 
in  very  small  pots,  or  when  they  are  crowded  together. 
Give  as  much  space  as  possible  to  them,  and  pick  o.ff  all 
the  dead  leaves.  A soaking  once  a week  of  clear,  weak 
liquid-manure-water  ivill  be  of  great  benejit,  and  the 
supply  if  this  may  be  increased  when  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen  again.  To  flower  well  during  the  winter  they 
should  be  in  a greenhouse  in  which  a comfortably  warm 
temperature  is  kept  up. 

1735  —A  quick-growing  Ivy.-Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  there  is  a quick  growing  variety  of  Ivy,  and 
where  I could  get  it,  and  how  long  it  would  take  to  cover 
walls?  The  common  Ivy  is  so  long  before  it  grows  to  any 
size.— TERE.SA  Fowler. 

*♦*  There  is  a very  good  and  quick-growing  variety  of 
Ivy  called  Mmerald  Gem,  well  suited  for  the  purpose  in 
question.  With  regard  to  how  long  it  would  take  to  cover 
walls  entirely  depends  on  their  dimensions  and  the  number 
of  Ivies  folanted.  To  ensure  quick  growth  good,  rich  soil 
should  be  provided  .for  the  roots.  They  should  have  abun- 
dance of  water  in  the  summer,  and  freqw.nt  washings  of 
the  leaves  wUh  viater,  appliei  with  a syringe  or  garden- 
engine,  during  hot,  dry  weather  is  most  beneficial  and 
greatly  tends  to  promote  quickness  of  growth. 

1730.- Manuring  Strawberries.— I have  some 
Strawberry-plants  in  my  garden,  some  six  years  old,  on  a 
south  border,  and  also  some  very  old  ones  on  an  east 
border.  The  soil  is  rather  heavy.  They  all  bore  a very 
fair  crop  of  fruit  this  year.  Should  some  manure  be 
forked  in  between  them,  or  be  spread  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  for  the  rains  to  wash  down  to  the  roots  ?— R. 

***  Do  not  dig  in  the  manure  between  the.  Strawberries  ; 
but  spread  a good,  thick  coaling  of  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  allow  it  to  remain.  The  greater  portion  of  it 
■will  be  washed  in  bifore  spring.  As  the  Strawberry- 
plants  in  question  are  old  ones,  it  would  be  well  to  make  a 
fresh  plantation  of  young  ones  in  another  qiart  of  the 
garden  in  the  month  of  August,  .for  which  the  ground 
should  bi  well  manured  previously  and  be  deeply  dug. 

1737.— Unhealthy  Rose  leaves.— I enclose  three 
Rose  leaves  ; on  the  front  they  are  discoloured  and  on  the 
back  of  them  is  a black  insect,  as  1 suppose  it  is.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  what  they  are  and  how  to  treat  them  ? 
The  roof  of  the  greenhouse  is  washed  over  with  lime.  1 
find  this  comes  off  and  drops  on  to  the  plants.  Does  this 
hurt  them?  If  so,  please  say  best  way  to  get  it  off,  and  if  a 
pale  green  paint  would  be  the  thing,  and  does  it  hurt  to 
syringe  the  plants  in  cold  weather?— Temfleto.n. 


i’’  / he  Rose  leaves  sent  were  infested  with  green-fiy 
hamigation  with  Tobacco  is  the  best  remedy.  Wash  the 
coating  of  lime  clean  o.ff  the  roof  now,  and  do  not  apply 
any  other  permanent  shading  until  the  summer,  because 
emry  ray  of  light  is  of  value  now.  Discontinue  the  use  of 
the  syruyje  unless  the  plants  are  in  heat,  and  even  then 
it  IS  not  much  required  at  this  season. 


A'Pi.  Roses.— I have  just  potted  sonn 

Marechal  Niel  Roses,  both  standards  and  bush.  Thi 
standards  in  10-inch  pots,  the  bush  in  6-inch  and  3 inch, 
and  they  have  been  lifted  from  the  open.  They  havi 
some  good,  strong,  well  ripened  shoots,  and  I have  pui 
them  in  a greenhouse,  kept  at  15  degs.  to  50  degs.  Shal 
I cut  hard  back  at  once  ? Wjll  the  same  system  ol 
pruning  as  I follow  out  with  those  planted  out  in  thf 
border  suit  those  in  pots-namely,  cut  hard  back  at  Urns 
of  planting,  and  the  same  every  year  after  the  crop  ha‘ 
neeii  secured  or  will  a less  severe  pruning  system  suit  them 
netter?  Will  a Marbchal  Biel  thrive  planted  out  in  the 
]>order  of  a cold  house  y—hRiiTwo. 

^t/xlem  of  o'utdooi  culture  is  admirable,  am 
will  suit  those  inside  equally  well.  If  a few  of  the  best  oi 
your  plants  are  allowed  to  carry  a shoot  or  two  they  mdi 
produce  bloom  this  spring,  but  it  is  wiser  to  cut  back  ana 
get  good  wood  upon  established  roots.  There  could  be  nc 
better  Rosejor  planting  in  the  border  of  a cool  house  than 
(his,  and  as  you  have  the  routine cu’ture  so  well  in  mindl 
feel  sure  you  will  be  very  pleased  with  it.— I'.  U. 


1739. — Fern  fronds  withering.— i have  some  few 
pots  of  Ferns  of  various  kinds  standing  on  the  counter  of 
a London  railway  refreshment  room.  After  being  there 
for  a short  time  the  fronds  change  colour  and  slowly  wither 
away,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  vitiated  air.  Can  you 
please  tell  me  if  there  are  any  means  by  which  they  could 
be  preserved  ?— Fern. 

The  fronds  of  Ferns  of  almont  all  kinds  will  wither 
when  the  jilants  are  placed  in  such  a position  as  that  above 
mentioned,  and  weknow  of  no  reliable  means  of  preventing 
it.  'The  best%)lants  for  such  a purpose  would  be  the  Parlour 
Palm  (Aspidistra  lurida)  and  its  variegated  variety; 
Siebold's  Evergreen  Aralia  (Aralia  Siebmdi),  Draccc'na 
indivisa  andD.  congesta,  and,  if  Ferns  must  be  used,  then 
try  the  Golden  Polypody  (Phlebodium  aureum),  and 
Ptcris  serrulata,  P.  cretica,  and  P.  erotica  albo  lineata. 

1740. — Pruning  Marechal  Niel  Rose.— I will  be 
glad  to  know  if  I am  to  prune  a Marechal  Niel  Rose  planted 
in  a greenhouse  a year  ago  V It  has  made  three  long  shoots 
of  6 feet  and  6 feet,  but  has  not  bloomed.  Aspect,  south 
and  west,  with  roots  next  wall  under  kitchen  range,  which 
is  only  used  in  summer. — M.  B. 


As  your  plant  has  not  been  in  more  than  a year  you 
can  scarcely  expect  bloom  before  the  present  wood  makes 
new  growth.  By  no  means  prune  it  now,  but  cut  away  the 
growth  that  has  flowered  about  next  April.  Endeavour  to 
get  a succession  of  long  groivths  annually.  Next  year  they 
should  be  double  the  length  of  those  produced  during  the 
past  season.  You  will  do  well  to  be  sure  that  the  roots  are 
not  driei  up,  as  the  position  beneath  a kitchen  range 
precludes  all  but  artifleial  moisture.  Pay  great  attention 
to  this,  and  do  not  be  satisfied  with  surface  waterings  only. 
— P.  U. 


1741. — Azalea  losing  its  leaves. — I have  an 
Azalea  that  has  always  been  a healthy  specimen  up  to  now. 
Some  weeks  ago,  after  reading  your  description  of  thrips 
in  Gardening,  I found  several  on  my  plant,  and  after 
washing  it  repeatedly  with  warm  Tobacco  and  Quassia- 
water,  I can  see  no  traces  of  the  insects ; but  lots  of 
leaves  are  falling  off.  None  fell  while  the  thrips  were  on 
them  ; but  thig  has  occurred  since  washing  the  plant.  Is 
it  usual  for  an'“Azaleato  shed  its  leaves  at  this  time  of  year, 
as  I think  it  did  last  year  ; or  is  it  the  thrips  that  have 
caused  it?  My  greenhouse  is  kept  at  about  45  degs.  at 
night,  rather  high.— P. 

***  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a greenhouse  Azalea 
to  shed  a portion  of  its  foliage  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  does  no  harm,  unless  it  is  caused  by  overdryness  of  the 
soil  at  the  roots.  The  soil  should  be  kept  just  moderately 
moist,  and  the  plant  should  stand  in  the  coolest  place  in  the 
greenhouse. 

1742. — Zonal  Pelargonium  flowers  not  open- 
ing.— I have  a small  lean-to  greenhouse,  and  in  it  I have 
a lot  of  winter-flowering  Zonal  Pelargoniums  I keep  the 
house  at  a temperature  of  from  45  degs.  to  55  degs.  Half 
the  buds  on  the  trusses  open  well  and  bright ; but  after  a 
fortnight  or  so  they  get  faded  and  shrivel  up,  and  half 
refuse  to  open  at  all.  I heat  it  with  a brick  Hue.  1 
enclose  a flower,  and  if  you  could  tell  me  the  reason  of  the 
failure  I should  feel  much  obliged  ?— J. 

***  The  truss  of  flower  of  a Zonal  Pelargonium  sent  did 
not  appear  to  be  unhealthy  in  any  way.  The  probable 
reason  of  the  mischief  complained  of  is  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  is  close  and  stufly.  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
require  a comfortably  warm  house  to  flower  in  at  this 
season  of  the  year;  but  it  should  be  well  ventilated, 
especially  if  heated  by  a brick  Jlue,  as  the  heat  generated 
is  nothing  like  so  congenial  to  plant  life  as  that  from  hut- 
water  pipes. 

1743. — Leaves  of  the  Parlour  Palm  (Aspidis- 
tra) turning  brown.— Can  jou  kindly  tell  me  the 
reason  why  the  leaves  of  the  plant  ( I am  ignorant  of  name), 
a leaf  of  which  I enclose,  go  brown  and  die  off?  It  was 
bought  in  the  spring  at  a Horist’s,  and  did  well  for  some 
time  ; but  now  all  the  leaves,  young  and  old,  are  more  or 
less  in  the  same  condition  as  the  enclosed  one  is.  1 should 
like  to  know  a remedy. — A. 

The  leaf  sent  %vas  one  of  the  variegated  form  of  the 
Parlour  Palm  ( Aspidistra  lurida  variegata ).  You  do  not 
^u,y  \f  the  pl'tnt  is  indoors  or  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
outside  ; if  so,  it  has  been  frozen,  and  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  mischief  complained  of . If  it  is  indoors,  then  probably 
it  has  been  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  at  the  root's, 
or  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  exhausted.  Repot  it  in  the  spring 
in  some  good  soil,  and  when  it  Is  growing  freely  give  it 
occasionally  a little  weak  and  clear  guano-water.  Some 
given  now  about  once  a week  would  do  good. 


1746. “Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  summer 
flowering.— Will  you  please  to  tell  me  how  I can  best 
get  these  Pelargoniums  to  flower  well  in  the  summer  in 
my  greenhouse  ?—J.  B. 

***  There  should  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  Jiaviny  a 
good  bloom  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  the  greenhouse  in 
summer.  Healthy  auUimn-struck  cuttings'of  yood  kinds 
grown  gently  on  throughout  the  iv inter  will  answer  well. 
In  the  month  of  Februanj  jiinch  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  toinduce  a bushy  grntrfh,  and  in  March  shift  them 
into  6-inch  pots,  well  drained,  and  use  acompoA  composed 
of  turfy-loam,  a little  decayed  stable-manure,  and  some 
silver-sand.  Place  them  in  a light  part  of  the  house,  and, 
in  a comfortably  warm  temperature,  with  abundant 
ventilation.  The  flower-buds  should  be  kept  pinched  off 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and  the  plants  should 
then  receive  abundance  of  water  and  occasionally  iveak 
liquid-manure.  They  will  require  plenty  of  space  and 
ventilation,  and  should  be  shaded  ivith  a canvas  blind 
from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

1747. — Begonia-leaves  withering.— Will  you 
kindly  tell  me,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  cause  of  the  withering 
of  the  enclosed  Begonia-leaves,  and  how  I can  avoid  it  in 
future?  The  plant  is  a young  one  this  last  summer,  and 
has  done  well,  but  now  every  leaf  has  gone  like  this  one. 
I keep  it  in  the  dining-room,  where  we  burn  paraffin-oil. 
Please  say  what  kind  it  is?— M.  E.  P. 

The  Begonia  in  question  Is  a variety  of  B.  Rex.  The 
leaves  of  these  Begonias  often  go  brown  round  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is  generally 
owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  in  ivhich  the 
plants  are  living.  To  keep  the  leaves  qxiite  healthy  on 
them  during  the  winter  they  should  be  in  a light  and  com- 
fortably warm  greenhouse,  free  from  da)np  and  draughts 
of  cold  air.  If  the  plant  in  this  case  )nust  be  kept  in  the 
window,  it  should  not  have  'much  water  at  the  root  for 
some  time  now,  and  some  of  the  worst  of  the  withered 
jyortion  of  the  leaves  should  he  removed.  The  fumes  from 
paraffin-oil  are  somewhat  injurious  to  plants ; but  not 
more  so  than  those  of  ordinary  gas. 

1748. — Maple-tree.— Twoyears  ago  I brought  a Maple- 
tree  with  me  from  Japan,  six  varieties  being  grafted  upon 
one  stem.  It  is  in  a pot  and  stands  about  2 feet  high,  but 
it  does  not  look  healthy.  How  should  it  be  treated-soil, 
aspect,  and  watering  ?— Mikado. 

***  Your  plant  of  Japanese  Maple  probably  requires 
fresh  soil.  Turn  it  out,  repot,  giving  nice  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  coarse  sand,  and  a small  portion  of  peat 
if  the  soilis  heavy.  Keep  the  plant  close  for  a time  after 
potting  and  water  sparingly.  Damp  overhead  lightly  and 
frequently  in  fine  weather.  If  you  want  for  a warm  house 
defer  potting  fora  short  time,  and  in  potting  only  ronove 
loose  worn-out  soil  and  repot  firmly.  Give  as  light  and 
warm  position  as  p>osssible. 

1749. — Treatment  of  Ranunculus.— I have  half 
a dozen  good  named  Ranunculus  bulbs.  What  sized  pot 
should  I use,  and  should  I place  them  all  in  one?  Would 
fibrous  loam  do  to  pot  them  in,  and  how  deep  should 
they  be  covered,  and  what  after  treatment  should  they 
receive?  I should  like  to  keep  them  indoors.  Sha’l  I 
have  to  keep  the  soil  constantly  damp? — Inquirer. 

***  Put  the  bulbs  say  tu'o  in  a 6-inch  pot,  or  singly  in  a 
smaller  jyot,  in  fibrous  loam,  with  a little  dry  decayed- 
inanure  mixed,  filling  the  pots  three-quarters  full.  Make 
the  soil  firm,  and  when  planting  cover  the  bulbs,  leavifig 
just  enough  space  for  watering.  Keep  the  soil  dauvp  hut 
not  too  wet,  and  the  position  as  cool  as  possible.  When 
grown  indoors  they  suffer  from  red-spider.  We  advise 
you  to  grow  them  in  a cold  frame. 

1750.  — Planting  Chrysanthemums  and 
Christmas  Roses  out-of-doors.— Will  you  please 
say  when  these  should  be  planted  outside  ; also  what  posi- 
tion is  best  for  the  Christmas  Roses  ? If,  as  I suppose,  they 
like  a sunny  situation,  will  they  stand  there  during  the 
summer?  Is  it  too  late  to  put  w^ell-establUhed  roots  of 
the  later-flowering  Christmas  Roses  in  a sheltered  border 
now  ?— R. 

Plant  CJirysanthemums  out  hi  the  month  of  April, 
The  best  time  to  divide  and  re-plant  Christmas  Roses  is 
in  the  month  of  July.  They  should  be  jAanted  in  good 
soil,^  and  they  thrive  best  in  a rather  moist  but  well-drained 
jyosiiion,  and  also  where  they  can  obtain  partial  fhade 
from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  Do  not  replant 
now. 

1751. — Mushrooms  eaten  by  slugs.— Will  some 
reader  kindly  tell  me  how  to  prevenn  Mushrooms  from 
being  eaten  by  slugs,  woodlice,  ; in  fact,  every  pest  that 
a w'arm  Mushroom-bed  can  collect?— T.  F.  C. 


1744.  —Unhealthy  leaves  on  an  Indla-rubber- 
plant.— I send  you  a small  portion  cut  from  a leaf  of  an 
India-rubber-plant.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  insects  infesting  it,  and  how  togetridof  them?  The 
older  leaves  are  the  ones  attacked,  and  are  becoming 
cracked  across,  and  eaten  at  the  edges  and  tips,  the  por 
tions  affected  turning  brown.  The  plant  has  always  been 
kept  well  syringed,  and  has  grown  10  or  11  leaves  this 
surnmer.  What  temperature  should  these  plants  have 
during  winter,  and  how  are  they  propagated  ? — J. 

The  portion  of  leaf  sent  was  not  affected  in  any  way 
that  we  could  sec  by  insects;  it  had  merely  decayed  as 
portions  of  the  oldest  leaves  will  on  the  plants  in  question 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  temperature  in  u'inter 
should  range  from  5,7  degs.  to  60  degs.  They  are  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  and  single  eyes  In  the  spring.  These 
should  be  inserted  in  sandy  peat  soil,  and  should  be  kept 
ui  a good,  close,  and  moist  heat,  and  then  they  soon  strike 
root. 

Japanese  Iris.— Can  you  tell  me  how  the 
Japanese  Iris  should  be  treated  ? 1 have  a quantity,  but 
they  do  not  flower  ?— Mikado. 


***  Get  some  large  Potatoes,  hollow  or  scooped  out  in  the 
centre,  or  Turnips,  and  place  the  ends  hollowed  oat  on  the 
bed,  and  you  null  find  the  2)est  will  congregate  in  these, 
when  they  can  be  readily  caught.  For  slugs,  place  Cabbage 
leaves  at  night,  and  you  will  find  them  on  the  leaves  in  the 
mvrniny.  A nother  plan  is  to  place  some  dry  hay  in  small 
fiower-2)ots,  with  a few  hits  of  Carrot  or  Potato  iinder  the 
hay,  2>l<^cing  the  pots  sideways  on  bed,  and  they  will 
attract  the  woodlice.  Thc2^ots  require  to  be  emiAied  out 
frequently.  7'oadsare  also  useful  in  such  a house,  asthey 
soon  clear  woodlice.  Failing  this,  pour  a kettle  of  boiling 
water  round  the  sides  or  crevices  of  the  bed  in  the  'daytime, 
as  they  rest  there.  You  need  not  wet  the  soil. — If'.  S. 

1752.— Pears  as  pyramids  and  horizontal.— 
I would  feel  obliged  it  you  would  stale  what  would  be  the 
best  kind  of  Pears  to  grow  as  pyramids  and  horizontal, 
the  soil  being  fairly  good?  The  position  is  a northern 
aspect,  but  the  soil  is  of  a sandy  nature.  I have  tried 
Beurre  d’Amanlis  for  years,  but  it  cankers  as  fast  as  it 
makes  a bit  of  wood  ; also  broad-eyed  Pippins  and  Lord 
Suttield  Apples  are  useless.  I find  that  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling and  Keswick  Codlin  thrive  the  best.— A.matelr 
Grower. 


* ’ Ij  you  had  given  an  outline  of  your  treatment  we 
could  have  2njintcd  out  where  it  was  in  fault ; hat  you  do 
not  say  a ivord  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  the  position 
of  the  plants.  W ith  ^is  in  a deev,  heavy,  moisture-holding 
soil  this  Iris  does  well  in  open  beds  and  borders;  but  in 
most  places,  to  be  successful  icith  it,  it  must  be  treated 
almost  or  quite  as  an  aquatic  plant.  If  you  can,  2~>ut  it  by 
the  waterside,  where  its  roots  can  descend  into  perpetual 
moisture.  It  does  not  matter  if  thewhole  crown  iscovered 
with  2 inches  or  3 inches  of  water.  Abundant  moisture  at 
all  times  it  inust  have. 


***  Try  free-growinq  kinds,  such  as  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Williains’  Bon  Chretien,  Clappls  Favomitc,  PR- 
maston  Duchesse,  Durondeau,  Beun6  Clairgeau,  Leurr6 
Hardy,  Gen.  Todtleben.  Gilogil  for  baking  or  lUadc 
Worcester  ; these  all  do  well.  For  Apiples  give  a trial  to 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Derby, 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Wellington,  Northern  Greening, 
and  Alfriston.  You  require  strong  growers  for  your 
soil.  For  dessert  King  of  Pippins,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Worcester  Pcarmain,  and  Reinette  du  Canada  are  useful. 
~W.  S 
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1753.— Roses  with  single  stems.— I do  aot  see 
in  any  of  the  articles  about  Roses  in  your  paper  opinions 
expressed  about  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  keeping  a 
Rose  to  a single  stem.  Some  Roses  are  so  persistent  in 
sending  up  a number  of  stems  that  it  seems  doubtful  how 
far  they  should  be  interfered  with.— H.  S.  T. 

***  A Rose  cannot  thrive  and  show  its  true  character 
upon  a single  stem.  A strong  grower  of  the  Marechal  Niel 
type  may  sometimes  be  grown  in  that  way  for  a while. 
What  can  possibly  be  the  objection  to  many  shoots,  seeing 
that  those  most  given  to  their  production  do  not  flower  from 
a long  rod  similarly  to  climbers  ? 

1751.— Management  of  a conservatory.— My 
plants  are  constantly  fading  off  (the  foliage),  and  then 
start  making  new  growth,  the  Fuchsias  especially  shedding 
their  leaves.  The  house  is  a lean-to,  16  feet  long,  5 feet 
6 inches  wide  ; height  at  back,  10  feet ; front,  8 feet ; 
south  aspect ; free  light  east  and  west ; very  open  at 
latter  aspects.  General  mean  temperature  61  degs.  In 
it  is  a hot-water  cistern,  always  hot,  holding  about  120 
gallons.  I always  ventilate  on  close  days.  Can  anyone 
kindly  give  me  a hint  as  to  reason  of  my  failure  to  get 
good  foliage  ? Have  heating  apparatus,  but  not  used  yet. 
— Beginner. 

It  is  natural  for  Fuchsias  to  shed  their  leaves  at  this 
season.  What  they  require  is  a resting  period,  but  from 
your  description  the  plants  are  always  on  the  move.  The 
hot  water  cistern  keeps  the  temperature  so  high  that 
probably  close  to  that  the  temperature  is  higher  than  Oh  degs. 
Why  not  grow  what  are  called  stove  plants,  reqxiiring  more 
warmth  i If  you  rest  your  Fuchsias  now— that  is,  keep 
them  dry  and  cool,  you  will  have  better  results  next  year— 
stronger  shoots  and  more  bloom.  Try  dwarf  Cannas,  or 
such  plants  requiring  more  warmth  at  this  season. 

1755. — Apple  stocks.— I have  a lot  of  Apple  stocks 
which  I budded  last  August.  I would  like  to  know  if  I 
could  remove  them  now  without  injuring  them?  Also  if 
stocks  removed  now  could  be  grafted  next  March  ? — Am.v- 
TBOR  Grower. 

*,*  Vour  trees  budded  last  season  would  transplant 
well  if  you  remove  them  carefully  and  as  early  as  possible. 
Give  the  soil  after  planting  a mulch  of  litter.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  stocks,  if  you  do  the  work  quickly  and 
not  injure  the  roots,  though  they  would  be  all  the  stronger 
if  groivn  one  season,  and  budded  or  grafted  the  next.  The 
trees  if  lifted  must  receive  a check.—  IF.  S, 

1756. — Flower-beds  in  a sheltered  position. 
—In  reference  to  your  kind  reply  to  my  former  question, 

I think  the  two  Hollies  would  darken  the  light  of  kitchen 
window,  as  it  is  only  3 feet  from  the  beds.  I should  be 
verj'  grateful  if  you  would  name  a few  others  suitable 
besides  those  mentioned,  as  I am  not  particular  about  their 
being  bare  in  winter  ? — \V.  L. 

****  You  could  plant  Euonymus  if  you  desire  a dwarf- 
green  shrub,  or  such  flowering  shrubs  as  Deutzias, 
Daphnes,  Spirceas,  or  Weigela,  the  Double  Pteony  of 
sorts  provide  a wi'ie  selection.  Try  Fuchsias  for 
your  beds.  Dwarf  Asters  in  summer.  Pansies  in  winter, 
mixed  with  bulbs  of  various  kinds.  There  are  also  succu- 
lent plants  of  various  kinds  and  plenty  of  annuals  which 
would  do  well.  In  the  autumn  you  could  have  such 
beautiful  Michaelmas  Daisies  as  A.  acris  and  A. 
amellus. 

1757. — Camellias. — will  someone  tell  me  the  name 
of  a white  Camellia  that  will  grow  in  a cool  greenhouse, 
heated  at  night  by  a small  stove,  which  brings  the  tempera- 
ture up  about  50  degs.  at  present,  and  what  should  I pay 
for  one?— M.eat’tE. 

***  The  Old  White  (alba  plena)  is  one  of  the  best  Double 
Whites,  and  would  suit  your  purpose.  It  is  very  reason- 
able in  price,  although  it  is  better  to  give  a good  price  and 
get  a strong  plant,  from  3s.  Od.  to  10s.  Gd. — W.  S. 

1758. — Green-fly  onRoses.— Canyourecommendme 
a cheap  and  effective  solution  for  killing  green  fly  on  Rose- 
trees,  and  which  is  not  injurious  to  buds  or  trees? — O.  C. 

***  There  are  several  cheap  insecticides,  and  we  have 
more  than  once  given  an  article  upon  the  subject.  As  it 
is  one  of  such  supreme  importance,  and  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  we  shall  need  special  care  in  killing 
green-fly,  I will  send  a brief  article  very  shortly.  You 
cannot  do  better  than  use  a weak  solution  of  soft-soap,  say 
three-quarters  to  an  ounce  for  each  gallon.  It  is  not 
altogether  the  strength  of  a solution,  much  depends  upon 
its  application.  A uvaker  mixture,  of  atiy  advertised  in 
these  pages  will  he  effectual,  if  applied  freely  aiul  with  as 
much  force  as  your  plants  can  withstaml.  Pure  soft-soap 
is  stainless,  but  others  are  not  always  so.—P.  U. 

1759. — Pruning  Muscat  of  Alexandria.— I am 
i . ing  a friendly  dispute  as  to  the  time  to  prune  this  Vine, 
I maintaining  that  Christmas  week  is  soon  enough,  and 
my  friend  that  it  should  have  been  pruned  seven  weeks 
ago.  The  leaves  are  only  just  beginning  to  fall.  The 
house  is  a cold  one.  Your  opinion  will  oblige. — Jersey. 

1'ine.s  with  the  leaves  just  falling  were  not  in  a con- 
dition to  prune,  and  being  in  a cold  house  would  have  bled 
badly  in  the  spring,  so  that  you  are  right  in  your  treat- 
ment. The  cancs  are  not  fit  to  prune  till  the  foliage  has 
fallen,  although  it  is  not  wise  to  defer  pruning  until  every 
small  leaf  or  tendril  has  dropped, 

1760. — Transplanting  the  German  Iris.— I 
observe  that  “J.”  in  his  communication  says  that  the 
rhizome  should  not  have  a permanent  covering.  I asked  a 
((uestion  in  Gardenino  concerning  that,  and  I think  1 
understood  that  they  should  be  covered,  and  I have  accord- 
ingly done  so.  If  the  rhizomes  are  mulched  time  after 
time,  does  not  that  amount  to  a permanent  covering?— 
II.  A.  W. 

We  have  male  frequent  experiments  with  this  Iris 
as  to  the  time  of  transplanting,  and  find  that  the  best  time 
to  do  this  is  immediately  after  the  fioivets  have  faded,  as 
then  the  plants  are  able  to  make  roots  in  abundance  pre- 
vious to  dry  weather  setting  in.  We  also  find  that  the 
plants  do  far  better,  and  also  floiver  more  f recly  if  care  is 
taken  ifhen planting  to  keep  the  rhizomes  on  the  surface. 
Of  course,  tap-dressing  can  be  done,  but  if  the  ground  is 
well  dug  at  first  there  is  no  need  to  top-dress  at  all. 

1761. — Camellia  buds  falUfig  off.— I have  a 
strong  Camellia  bVought  over  from  Sweden,  and  I haVe  kept 
it  in  a conseri’atory  looking  northwards,  and  which  never 


gets  any  sun.'  I do  not  give  it  much  water.  The  buds  have 
dropped  off  both  last  year  and  this,  and  I am  not  successful 
enough  to  get  any  flowers.  It  has  made  several  fresh 
leaves,  but  has  never  flowered.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  advise  me  what  to  do  so  as  to  get  it  to  flower  ?— V. 

The  most  probable  reason  of  the  Camellia  in  question 
losing  its  flower-buds  is  that  it  is  dry  at  the  root.  If  you 
give  water  in  driblets,  that  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  reason. 
Examine  the  state  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  growing,  and, 
if  found  to  be  dry  a little  way  beneath  the  surface,  set  the 
pot  in  a tank  or  tub  of  water  over  its  rim,  and  let  it  re- 
main for  some  time,  so  that  every  portion  of  the  soil  con- 
tained therein  is  thoroughly  soaked.  7/  the  gslant  could 
be  placed  in  a sunny  position  during  winter  and  spring, 
it  would  probably  do  better.  Occasional  svaterings  should 
be  given  it  of  clear,  weak  soot-water,  and  if  should  be  repot- 
ted in  the  spring,  if  the  pot  containing  it  is  well  filled  with 
roots. 

1762. — Stephanotis-leaves  falling  off.  — I 

bought  a Stephanotis  last  year  from  a nurseryman,  and 
after  repotting  it  into  an  8-inch  pot  it  grew  splendidly,  and 
was  in  perfect  health  until  about  two  months  ago  when  the 
top  leaves  withered,  and  fell  off.  For  some  time  after  it 
showed  no  signs  of  getting  any  worse,  but  now  the  leaves 
are  turning  yellow  further  down,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  will 
go  all  through  the  plant.  At  present  the  lowest  leaves 
look  very  green.  I turned  it  out  of  pot  just  now,  and  it 
appears  to  be  pot-bound.  Would  this  be  the  cause?  It 
is  in  a greenhouse  in  which  I grew  very  early  Cucumbers. 
This  year  through  the  summer  the  hot-water  pipes  were 
not  worked ; and  now  I have  a heat  at  night  of  about 
55  degs.,  but  let  the  fire  out  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

I enclose  one  of  the  leaves. — S.  R.  II.  G. 

There  is  nothing  really  the  matter  with  the  Stepha- 
notis-plant ; it  is  simply  sujfering  from  cold.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  house  should  not  be  less  than  GO  degs.  at 
night,  and  G5  degs.  to  70  degs.  in  the  day  throughout  the 
winter.  The  soil  around  the  roots  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  too  dry,  and  in  the  month  of  March  the  plant  should 
be  repotted,  using  a good  mixture  of  turfy  peat-loam  and 
some  sharp  silver-sand  for  the  compost. 

1763. — Heating  with  hot  water.— I have  a green- 
house, 30  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  10  feet  high  at  back, 
i feet  in  front.  It  is  a lean-to.  It  is  heated  by  124  feet  of 
4-inch  pipes,  and  6 feet  of  2-inch  ditto.  I thought  this 
would  be  sufficient  heating  power  to  have  maintained  a 
high  temperature  in  it ; but  I find  it  does  not  rise  .above 
60  degs.  in  the  day',  and  drops  40  degs.  at  night,  sometimes 
falliog  to  34  degs.  in  frosty  weather.  The  boiler  is  a 
vertical  cylinder,  18  inches  by  16  inches.  It  is  hard  to  heat 
the  pipes  thoroughly.  Could  this  be  owing  to  lime  incrus- 
tation on  the  boiler  ? This  is  a limestone  country,  and  all 
the  water  is  much  impregnated  with  lime.  The  boiler  has 
been  in  use  over  four  years.  Is  there  any  chemical 
means  of  cleaning  the  boiler  and  removing  the  incrusta- 
tion ? — B. 

*»*  The  fault  here  rests,  without  doubt,  in  the  smallness 
of  the  boiler,  a size  altogether  inadequate  to  the  work  it 
has  to  do.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  take  it  out,  and  replace 
it  with  a saddle-boiler,  S .feet  in  length  ; if  this  is  well  set, 
plenty  of  heat  should  be  obtained.  The  connections  leading 
off  the  boiler  should  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  pipes— i.e., 
of  i-inch  bore.  To  avoid  incrustation  fill  the  hot-water 
apparatus  with  rain-water,  if  there  is  any  receptacle,  as 
there  should  be,  in  which  it  can  be  caught. 

1764. — Book  on  gardening  and  cropping 
gardens.— Which  is  the  best  book  on  culture  and  prun- 
ing outdoor  fruit-trees?  How  should  Black  and  Red  Cur- 
rants on  wall  be  pruned?  My  garden  last  year  (house 
being  unoccupied)  was  cropped  "with  Potatoes.  What 
should  be  my  first  crop,  and  what  preparation  of  soil  is 
required  ? Soil  is  light  and  of  no  great  depth.— B. 

*♦*  Try  Cheal’s  “Fruit  Culture,"  to  be  obtained  at  the 
Loufield  Furseries,  near  Crawley,  Sussex.  In  pruning 
Red  Currant  cut  the  shoots  hard  back,  only  leaving  a few 
eyes  or  spurs  close  to  the  old  U'ood,  of  course  thinning  out 
any  useless  wood.  Black  Currants  reqxurc  the  reverse 
treatment,  as  they  produce  their  fruit  on  the  young  wood, 
which  only  requires  to  be  thinned,  ami  where  .summer 
shortening  hack  is  practised  the  shoots  will  not  need 
shortening.  In  your  case,  you  must  leave  a good  length  of 
young  wood.  If  on  walls  you  must  lay  in  the.  leading 
shoots  of  the  red  variety,  and  tack  inplenty  of  young  wood 
of  the  black.  Your  garden  should  now  be  “double  dug"— 
that  is,  turned  up  roxtghly,  getting  a good  trench  by  re- 
moving  the  first  spit  to  a distance,  digging  the  bottom,  and 
then  placing  the  top  spit  of  the  next  upon  the  newly  dug 
lower  trench.  This  keeps  the  good  soil  on  the  surface,  and 
it  is  then  in  condition  for  any  crop.  You  will  require  to 
manure  freely,  keeping  the  manure  under  the  first  spit  as 
the  work  proceeds.  For  roots  such  as  Carrots  and  Beetroot 
less  manure  is  required.  These  do  well  after  a crop  that 
has  been  manured  freely. 

1765. — Cattleya  citrina  (W.  Holmes).— This  is  a 
peculiar  plant  and  very  un-Cattleya  like  in  appearance.  It 
succeeds  well  in  the  Mexican  house,  or  you  could  grow  it 
even  with  the  Odontoglossums.  Place  the  plants  upon  a 
block  of  wood  with  the  leaves  hanging  downwards,  and  a 
smill  quantity  of  Sphagnum  Moss  around  the  roots  to  hold 
the  moisture.  The  blocks  should  then  be  suspended  close 
to  the  glass  and  the  atmosphere  be  genial.  Uip  the  plants 
in  a pail  of  water  when  necessary.  The  flowers  usually 
appear  from  May  to  August,  and  will  continue  in  beauty 
for  about  one  month.  These  strongly  resemble  a fine 
Tulip,  and  it  is  therefore  often  known  as  the  “ Tulip 
Orchid.”  They  are  of  a deep  golden-yellow  and  deliciously 
fragrant,  and  like  the  growths,  always  take  a downward 
direction. — M.  B. 

1766  — Cattleya  Warner!  (J'.  7?  ). — This  is  certainly, 
as  you  say,  a fine  Orchid,  hut  the  flower  which  accompanies 
your  le.ter  is  not  of  this  species,  for  the  plant  here 
referred  to  is  a summer-flowering  variety.  Cattleya 
Warneri  was  introduced  to  commerce  now  over  thirty 
years  ago,  and  is  easily  distinguished  e\  en  when  not  in 
bloom  by  its  short  stout  bulbs  and  broad  bronzy 
leaves.  The  flowers  vary  somewhat  in  colour,  but  are 
usually  with  sepals  and  petals  of  a soft  rose,  tinged  with 
purple,  and  the  large  lip  of  deep,  rich  purple,  with  an 
orange-yellow  throat.  Many  of  the  blooms  measure  quite 
8 inches  across,  and  when  well  grown  the  planf  is  niagni- 
ficent  for  exhibition.  . The  floWer  sent  by  “J.  R.”  ik  a 
good  form  of  the  autumn-flowering  C.  labiata,  which 


would  have  been  very  valuable  a few  years  ago ; but 
since  its  re-discovery  we  have  had  an  enormous  quan- 
tity imported,  and  it  is  now  to  be  found  iu  nearly  every 
collection.— M.  B. 

1767.  — Wintering  Rose  and  Carnations 

(Chemicus,  Boston). — Very  little  heat  is  required  for 
Roses  and  Carnations,  and  if  you  give  much  heat  your 
plants  will  be  covered  with  green-fly.  To  winter  Roses  and 
Carnations  they  do  not  require  heat,  but  for  Cinerarias 
and  other  things  it  is  necessary.  Your  stove  named 
would  not  be  good  unless  closed  at  top  or  covered,  as  the 
fumes  would  be  injurious.  If  you  will  look  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  Gardening  you  will  see  several 
stoves  suitable  for  your  purpose. 

1768. — Treatment  of  soil  (Handsworth).  — Yon 
have  suitable  materials  for  your  ground.  Now  is  a good  time 
to  digup  the  land,  say  two  spades  deep,  before  you  add  your 
new  material.  Clear  away  large  brick  ends,  and  then  add 
your  new  material  to  the  surface.  This  should  be  dug  in 
and  then  left  rough  for  a time  for  the  weather  to  pulverise. 
The  ground  will  then  be  in  condition  for  both  flowers  and 
vegetables  if  the  work  is  done  now,  and  will  be  settled  by 
the  time  required.  You  will  find  it  advantageous  to  culti- 
vate the  flowers  in  a separate  border,  besides,  this  will  add 
to  the  affect  of  the  garden  and  be  much  neater.  The 
ground  you  name  should  do  well  for  that  purpose.  With 
regard  to  vegetables  you  will  find  such  crops  as  Cabbage, 
Beans,  Lettuce,  a few  early  Ashleaf  Potatoes,  a root  or  two 
of  Rhubarb  and  Herbs  in  one  corner  useful.  Do  not  waste 
your  laud  by  growing  large  crops  or  roots,  as  these  are 
readily  and  cheaply  purchased. — W.  S. 

1769. — Cypripedium  Schreederae  (George  West). 
— One'of  the  finest  hybrids  yet  raised  belonging  to  the 
Selenipedium  section,  and  obtained  by  crossing  C.  cauda- 
tum  with  C.  Sedeni  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  nurseries  at 
Chelsea.  It  is  a strong-growing  plant,  producing  fine 
handsome  foliage,  and  very  useful  for  flowering  in  the 
winter.  The  erect  scape  carries  several  fine  large  flowers 
of  a deep  crimson  colour,  excepting  the  dorsal  sepal, 
which  is  of  a yellowish  primrose  shade,  and  requires  stove 
heat.  No  doubt  the  cause  of  this  not  thriving  well  is  for 
want  of  more  warmth,  as  this  and  all  others  belonging  to 
the  Selenipedium  group  will  not  do  with  such  kinds  as 
0.  insigne.  This  last  mentioned,  which  is  a native  of 
India,  where  it  grows  at  considerable  elevation,  should  be 
grown  in  quite  a cool  temperature,  and  is  the  most  hardy- 
kind  we  have— of  course,  excepting  the  north  American 
species,  which  thrive  best  in  the  open  air. — M.  B. 

1770. — Roses  in  the  street  (Kent).— A query 
reaches  us  from  a correspondent  signing  himself  “ Kent,” 
respecting  the  buff-coloured  Tea  Roses  now  to  plentiful 
in  florists’  shops.  He  remarks  upon  their  cheapness — Id. 
each,  but  we  have  seen  them  offered  io  the  streets  at 
three  for  a penny  the  week  before  Christmas.  Safrano  is 
the  name,  and  they  are  sent  from  Nice,  the  South  of 
France,  and  other  warm  spots  in  that  district.  Usually 
arriving  in  small  boxes  not  much  larger  than  those  con- 
taining Figs,  it  is  not  surprising  they  often  get  over- 
heated. For  many  y ears  there  has  keen  considerable 
trade  done  in  the  importation  of  these,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  of  late  they  have  come  to  hand  with  longer 
stalks,  and  are  consequently  of  greater  decorative  value. 
Formerly  they  were  broken  out  from  the  trusses  and 
seldom  had  stems  of  more  than  2 inches.  Safrano  is  one 
of  our  latest  Roses  upon  a warm  wall,  and  with  their 
warmer  winters  Mediterranean  growers  are  able  to  keep 
up  a lengthy  supply.  In  the  summer  months  they  are  not 
so  deeply  tinged  with  carmine  as  those  now  on  sale,  and 
it  is  the  same  with  Safrano  and  many'  other  late-flowering 
Teas  in  this  country.  \Ve  get  the  deepest  shades  upon 
Marie  Van  Houtte  in  the  autumn,  for  example.  But  there 
is  a red  form  of  Safrano,  quite  distinct,  however,  from 
those  now  under  notice,  and  by  no  means  so  good  a 
grower. — P.  U. 

Replies  next  week  to  Topsy,  F.  B.  P.,  Alt'.n, 
Ignoramus,  Thos.  Booth,  G.  M.,  B.,  etc. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

•**  Any  ccmmunications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Name  of  fruit. — No  Name.— Do  not  recognise  the 
Apple  as  one  in  commerce.  It  is  like  a Suffolk  seedling 
called  Long  Keeper,  but  of  no  value. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  le  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
io  not  answer  queries  by  pest,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  querits 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

E.  II.— You  would  do  well  to  consult  the  advertising 
columns  of  a trade  journal.  \Ve  have  seen  these  describca 
in  such,  and  prices  given.  They  are  made  largely  in  the 

East-end,  and  iii  other  large  towns. W.  ./.  C.— JIany 

thanks  for  your  note,  which  will  be  published  next  week. 

A Twelve  Years'  Subscriber.— Try  Sutton  & Sons, 

Reading,  Berks. I'our  Constant  Reader.— You  have 

forced  your  plants  too  much.  The  house  is  not  only  kept 
at  too  high  a temperature,  but  the  soil  should  hai  e been 
loam,  with  a little  leaf-mould  and  sand  mixed  with  it.  No 
wonder  the  flowers  fail  to  open.  Treat  the  plants  in  a 
more  hardy  way.  “ Geraniums ’J.to  flower  in  the  W’inter 

must  be  sturdy  before  being  taken  to  the  greenhouse. 

0.  Bates. — Try  Barr  & Son,  King-street,  Covent  Garden, 

London. irnndn..— The  only  way'  is  to  go  to  a bird- 

fancier  in  the  neighbourhood  or  nearest  large  town,  and 
see  if  he  will  be  able  to  make  you  a cage  to  your  require- 
ments.  Mrs.  Victor  Hixickley.— Yea,  treat  the  bulbs 

like  those  of  the  ordinary  Hyacinths,  and  they  W'ill  flower 
well  out-of-doors.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  throw  away 
forced  bulbs,  as  although  of  hi  lie  use  for  for  foicing  again, 
they'  will  flower  freely  in  the  open.  Thanks  for  your  note 
about  Cbrysanthemu  ms. 


Catalogues  received.  — Sutton  and  Sons.  — 
Amateur's  Guide  to  Horticulture  for  lS3i : Vegetable  and 

Floiver  Seeds. Messrs.  Cuthush  & Son,  Highgate 

Nurseries,  London,  IS.— Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Bulbous 
Plants,  New  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias,  Carnations 

and  Befonlas. Messrs., , Webb  & Sons,  Wordsley, 

Stourbridge.- Sim'jtii  Catalogue  for  ISO-y. 
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BBES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

There  is  great  variety  both  in  the  colour  and 
flavour  of  honey,  according  to  the  particular 
flower  from  which  it  is  gathered  ; thus,  honey 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  Lime-tree  is  of  a green- 
ish shade,  that  from  the  Sainfoin  yellow,  from 
White  or  Dutch  Clover  almost  colourless,  from 
field  Beans  brown,  and  from  Heather  very 
dark.  The  honey  derived  from  Clover  is  of  a 
very  delicate  flavour,  and  that  from  fruit  blos- 
soms has  a very  distinctive  character,  while  that 
from  Heather  is  of  a strong  flavour.  It  would 
appear  that  in  each  of  its  excursions  a Bee  con- 
fines its  foraging  operations  to  one  species  of 
flower,  hence  the  distinctive  character  of  vari- 
ous honeys.  On  alighting  upon  a flower  the 
Bee  darts  out  its  tongue  and  probes  the  floral 
cells  to  the  bottom  and  drains  them  of  their 
nectar.  The  tongue  or  trunk  is  then  withdrawn 
into  the  mouth  and  the  juice  projected  back 
into  the  throat,  and  thence  into  the  first 
stomach  or  honey-bag.  Upon  the  Bee  return- 
ing to  the  hive  the  nectar  is  deposited  in  the 
honey-cells,  and  left  unsealed  till  the  warmth 
of  the  hive  has  evaporated  the  watery  parts  and 
it  has  become  thicker  and  sweeter. 

Mead.— The  merits  of  mead  as  a wholesome 
and  pleasant  beverage  are  at  present  but  little 
known.  It  can  be  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner  : After  the  honey  has  been  run  from  the 
combs,  the  latter  should  be  steeped  in  water  to 
clear  the  honey  from  the  wax.  When  the 
liquor  IS  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg  (the  wax 
having  been  previously  removed),  it  is  boiled  for 
about  an  hour,  and  then  put  into  the  brewing- 
tub  to  ferment.  It  is  stirred  occasionally  to 
promote  fermentation,  and  in  a few  days  put 
into  casks.  When  fermentation  is  nearly 
finished  it  is  bunged  down,  leaving  a peg-hole, 
which  is  soon  after  closed.  Another  way  is  to 
pour  five  gallons  of  boiling  water  upon  20  lb. 
of  honey,  then  boil  and  remove  the  scum  as  it 
rises  ; then  add  1 ounce  of  Hops,  and  boil  for 
ten  minutes  more  ; then  put  the  liquor  into  a 
tub  to  cool.  When  reduced  to  about  7.5  degs. 
Fahrenheit  add  a little  yeast,  smeared  on  a 
piece  of  toasted  bread.  It  should  stand  in  a 
warm  room  and  be  stirred  occasionally,  and 
when  it  carries  a head  be  put  into  casks.  It  is 
greatly  improved  by  age.  Still  another  way  is 
to  put  3 lb.  of  honey  and  the  peel  of  four 
Lemons  in  2 gallons  of  water  ; boil  for  half-an- 
hour,  and  skim  well.  Ferment  with  yeast,  and 
let  it  stand  for  six  months  ; then  bottle  for  use. 

• — All  the  waste  and  trouble 

incidental  to  the  various  old-fashioned  processes 
of  wax-melting  are  avoided  by  the  use  of  a wax 
extractor,  which  consists  of  an  outer  cylinder, 
very  much  resembling  an  ordinary  Potato- 
steamer,  There  is  a tin  dish  inside,  provided 
with  a spout,  and  between  the  dish  and  the 
outer  cylinder  the  bottom  is  pierced  to  admit 
steam.  A basket  of  perforated  zinc  fits  over 
the  tin  dish.  This  basket  is  filled  with  old 
comb,  and  placed  over  a saucepan  lialf-fillcd 
with  water,  and  put  on  a clear  fire.  The  steam 
passes  through  the  perforations  in  the  bottom 
melting  every  particle  of  wax,  which  oozes 
through  the  perforated  zinc  basket  into  the  dish, 
and  out  of  the  spout  into  a basin  or  other 
receptacle.  The  wax  thus  obtained  is  of  a 
beautiful  colour,  and  free  from  all  impurities. 
The  receptacle  used  to  receive  the  melted  wax 
should  contain  about  2 inches  of  hot  water, 
and  have  the  sides  oiled  to  prevent  the  wax 
frorn  adhering.  If  an  extractor  is  not  used,  the 
combs  may  be  put  into  a clean  saucepan  with  as 
much  soft  water  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  wax  burning.  Place  the  saucepan  over  a 
slow  fire,  stir  occas-onally  till  the  wax  is  melted, 
then  strain  through  a fine  canvas  bag  into  a tub 
of  cold  water.  The  wax  will  settle  in  flakes 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  can  then  be 
collected  and  put  again  into  a clean  saucepan 
with  a little  water,  and  melted  very  carefully 
over  a slow  fire,  and  the  scum  taken  oflt  as  it 
rises.  When  sufficiehtly  melted,  pour  into 
wetted  moulds,  and  let  it  cool  slowly  to  prevent 
cracking.  ^ 

Ho  veyvinegae.— Strong  vinegar,  of  the  most 
excellent  quality,  may  be  made  from  honey. 
The  summer  is,  however,  the  best  season  in 
which  to  manufacture  it.  To  2 lb.  of  honey  put 
one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  well  mix,  and,  in  a 


large  open  vessel,  exposing  to  the  greatest  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  covering  with  muslin  to  keep  out 
insects.  This  liquid  becomes  acid  in  about  six 
weeks,  changing  to  vinegar  of  a superior  quality. 
The  broken  combs,  after  the  honey  has  been 
drained  from  them,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
if  put  into  as  much  water  as  will  float  them, 
and  well  washed.  This  liquor  must  be  boiled 
and  skimmed  before  being  set  out  in  the  sun 
and  air.  S.  S.  G.,  Sturminster  Newton. 


1( /1-— Smoky  taste  in  honey.— Could  any  reader 
of  Gardening  give  me  advice  about  taking  smoky  taste 
out  of  “runned”  honey.  My  Bees  were  in  rather  a bad 
state,  and  I used  the  smoker  rather  too  freely.  I find  the 
honey  has  a smoky  taste.— F.  B.  P. 

BIRDS. 

CAGE  BIRDS. 

Few  birds  have  a natural  song  at  once  so  sweet, 
clear,  and  powerful  as  that  of  the  Thrush. 
In  the  early  spring,  while  the  branches  are  still 
leafless,  and  even  during  a mild  spell  of  winter, 
may  the  clear,  loud'Hotes  of  this  hardy  songster 
be  heard.  The  Thrush  is  indigenous  to  our 
island,  remaining  throughout  the  year,  but  in 
winter  its  numbers  are  increased  by  arrivals 
from  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
comes  with  the  Fieldfare  and  the  Redwing.  In 
captivity,  the  Thrush  soon  becomes  tame  and 
familiar,  and  should  be  provided  with  a good 
large  cage,  well  sanded,  and  fed  on  Barlej'-meal, 
moistened  with  water,  together  with  raw  or 
cooked  meat,  minced,  and  a snail  now  and  then 
as  a delicacy.  Plenty  of  water  should  be  supplied 
both  for  bathing  and  drinking.  In  a wild 
state  the  Thrush  breeds  early  in  the  spring, 
the  nest  being  sometimes  commenced  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  the  first  brood  fledged 
early  in  May.  The  nest  is  composed  ex- 
ternally of  bent  twigs.  Moss,  and  a little 
Grass,  closely  interwoven,  while  within  is  a 
layer  of  cow-dung,  with  a smooth  coating  of 
particles  of  deca3’ed  wood,  cemented  by  a 
glutinous  saliva.  The  eggs  are  of  a light  blue, 
speckled  at  the  larger  end  w-ith  black,  and  are 
generally  five  in  number.  A thick,  close  bush  or 
evergreen  is  chosen  as  a hiding-place  for  the 
nest,  v/hich  is  built  not  far  from  the  ground. 
The  young  birds  can  be  brought  up  without 
much  ditticulty  upon  white  bread,  soaked  in  milk, 
and  raw  meat,  scraped  fine  and  mixed  with  it. 
When  they  are  able  to  perch  they  should  be 
placed  in  separate  cages,  when  the  young  males 
will  soon  begin  to  warble.  The  colour  and 
plumage  of  the  Thrush  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
are  the  males  of  this  species,  otherwise  than  by 
their  song,  owing  to  the  markings  being  about 
the  same  in  both  sexes. 

The  BLACKiiiiU)  is  another  very  delightful 
songster,  its  strain  being  rich  and  mellow, 
but  with  less  variation  than  that  of  the  Thrush. 
When  wild  it  sings  from  March  to  .July,  when 
it  may  be  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but 
more  especially  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  when  all  is  calm  and  tranquil.  It 
frequents  shrubberies,  gardens,  (hick  hedge- 
rows, and  the  borders  of  woods,  and  commences 
building  operations  in  March  or  April,  and 
selects  for  the  site  of  its  nest  a bower  of  Ivy,  a 
Laurel-hedge,  orasolitary  bush  of  some  luxuriant 
evergreen.  The  nest  consists  externally  of 
fibres.  Moss,  and  small  twigs;  internally,  it  is 
lined  with  mud,  over  which  is  spread  a layer  of 
fine  dry  Grass.  The  eggs  are  of  a fine  bluish- 
green,  with  darker  blotches,  and  are  four  or  five 
in  number.  The  Blackbird  feeds  upon  worms, 
snails,  slugs,  and  the  berries  of  the  Mountain 
Ash,  Ivy,  and  Holly,  and  adds  Cherries, 
Currants,  and  Strawberries  to  its  bill  of 
fare  during  the  summer,  when  its  ravages  in 
gardens  are  sometimes  very  serious.  In  con- 
finement it  may  receive  the  same  food  and 
treatment  as  the  Thrush.  It  is  fond  of  bathing, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  supplied  with  plenty 
of  water.  The  young  ones  should  be  fed  upon 
bread  and  milk,  with  chopped  snails,  or  bits  of 
raw,  lean  meat.  The  male  and  female  of  this 
species  differ  in  colour.  In  the  male  the 
plumage  is  velvet-black,  the  bill  and  orbits  of 
the  eyes  being  orange-yellow,  while  the  female 
IS  of  a brownish-black,  which  passes  into  umber- 
brown  on  the  chest,  each  feather  having  a 
greyish  margin.  The  young  males  resemble  the 
adulfc  female  till  after  the  first  moult. 

The  Starling  is  a most  elegant  bird  both  in 


colour  and  shape,  and  belongs  to  the  Ckw 
tribe,  of  which  ii  is  the  smallest  species.  In  con- 
finement its  powers  of  imitation  are  only 
equalled  by  its  docile  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion. It  may  be  taught,  when  young,  to 
whistle  a tune  and  articulate  words,  which  it 
will  accomplish  more  perfectly  than  almost  any 
other  bird,  and  its  natural  song  is  by  no  means 
unmelodious.  Its  general  nesting  places  are 
hollow  trees,  holes  in  rocks,  and  old  buildings. 
The  eggs  are  of  a pale  greenish-blue  colour,  and 
about  1|  inches  long.  To  rear  young  Starlings 
successfully  they  should  be  taken  from  the  nest 
before  they  are  fledged  and  fed  upon  bread  and 
milk,  bits  of  raw  meat,  and  small  worms.  The 
old  birds,  in  a wild  state,  feed  generally  on 
insects  and  worms,  for  which  they  frequent 
pasture  lands  and  sheep  walks.  In  captivity  the 
Starling  will  thrive  upon  Barley-meal,  moistened 
with  milk  or  water,  meat,  raw  or  cooked.  The 
cage  should  be  large  and  be  kept  clean,  and  the 
floor  well  sanded,  and  water  freely  supplied  for 
bathing.  S.  S.  G.,  Sturminster  Newton. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

FOWL-KEEPING  FOR  BEGINNERS.— II. 

In  this  paper  I propose  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  accommodation.  Fowls  cannot  be  dealt 
with  entirely  on  the  principle  of  ordinarj'  stock- 
keeping  ; that  is  to  say,  they  cannot  be  left  to 
themselves  during  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  in  some  open  field.  They  must  have  a 
house  to  resort  to  for  the  night,  and  it  is  all  the 
better  if  they  can  have  a shelter  for  the  day  as 
well.  Hens  are  not  partial  to  the  use  of  their 
rooston  rainy  days,  and  really  enterit  under  com- 
pulsion. It  is  the  same  in  hot  summer  weather, 
when  they  are  liable  to  be  almost  baked  if  they 
remain  in  the  open.  Neither  the  house  nor  the 
shelter  need  be  expensive  erections.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  to  have  a comfortable,  well-ventilated 
place  for  the  night,  and  a well-lighted  lean-to  or 
something  of  the  kind  in  which  the  Fowls  can 
take  shelter  from  rain  or  wind  during  the  day, 
and  bask  in  the  sun  when  it  is  not  too  fierce.  If 
the  owner  prefers  a substantial  and  ornamental 
erection,  and  does  not  object  to  the  expense, 
that  is  another  matter  ; but  a cheaper  structure 
answers  the  same  purpose.  In  making  the 
plan  for  a house,  the  first  point  to  settle  is 
the  number  of  Fowls  to  be  accommodated 
in  it.  I have  already  said  that  each  adult 
bird  should  be  provided  with  a certain  quantity 
of  space  for  a run,  and  knowing  this  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Fowls 
the  ground  at  one’s  disposal  will  carry.  Some 
people  have  an  unlimited  area  for  their  Fowls  to 
ramble  over  ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
should  erect  a house  to  contain  an  unlimited 
number  of  Fowls.  Each  one  has  his  ideas,  no 
doubt  ; but  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a mistake  to 
roost  more  than  forty  adult  birds  at  any  time  in 
the  same  building,  unless  it  is  of  ample  dimen- 
sions. Even  when  large  numbers  of  birds  are 
kept,  twenty-five  hens  to  one  house  will  be  suffi- 
cient. As  to  the 

Size  of  the  hoh.se,  it  is  best  to  give  from 
8 inches  to  1 foot  of  perch  room  for  each  adult 
Fowl.  To  some  it  will  appear  that  a very  small 
house  can  thus  be  made  to  hold  a large  num’,,.j- 
of  Fowls,  but  in  reality  more  space  is  needed 
than  at  first  sight  seems  possible.  The  perches 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  Fowls  on  adjoin- 
ing perches  cannot  reach  each  other.  Fighting 
is  thus  guarded  against,  and  the  birds  settle 
down  quietly  as  soon  as  they  get  indoors  for  the 
night.  The  arrangement  of  the  perches  will 
have  something  to  do  with  the  plan  of  the 
house.  The  latter  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  hens  when  roosting  shall  not  be  exposed  to 
draughts.  This  can  be  provided  for  by  having 
a span-roofed  house,  and  fixing  the  door  in  the 
centre  of  the  gable.  If  it  be  desirable  to  arrange 
for  the  Fowls  to  escape  by  a trap  door,  this 
might  either  be  fixed  in  the  door  itself,  or  at  the 
opposite  gable.  In  the  latter  case  the  shelter 
already  referred  to  might  be  made  by  carrying 
the  roof  out  a couple  of  yards  or  so,  and  partially 
boarding  up  the  sides  and  front,  or  a lean-to  may 
be  built  at  the  end,  the  eaves  being  brought 
down  to  within  2 feet  of  the  ground.  A third 
form  of  shelter  is  obtained  by  carrying  the  house 
itself  a couple  of  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
securing  the  space  underneath.  Sometimes  a 
blank  wall  gives  a suitable  site;  all  that  ig 
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necessary  being  to  provide  a roof  in  the  form  of 
a lean-to.  The  nesting  place  is  b(  st  made  in  the 
shelter,  as  it  prevents  the  Fovpls  soiling  their 
eggs,  which  they  are  certain  to  do  when  they  are 
laid  in  the  hen  roost.  Doultinq. 


1772.— Fowls  for  exhibition  purposes.— i,  I 
have  a buff  Cochin  cockerel,  prize  bred,  seven  months  old, 
which  I should  like  to  keep  up  for  exhibition  purposes. 
2,  What  is  the  best  to  feed  with  ? I am  keeping  the  bird 
in  a wood  hutch,  5 feet  by  3 feet,  and  have  given  meal  and 
sharps  mixed,  also  Barley  and  Wheat.  3,  Also  the  best  \vay 
to  wash  the  bird  ? 4,  Lastly,  which  would  be  the  best  kind 
of  birds  to  put  with  the  cockerel  for  breeding?  I have  a 
few  White  Leghorns,  but,  of  course  they  will  be  too  light,  I 
think. — A.  H.  J. 

1635.— Making  a run  for  Fowls.— My  article 
will  suffice  for  “ R.’s,*'  wants.  It  does  not  matter  how 
much  the  ground  slopes,  so  far  as  the  Fowls  are  concerned. 
A southern  aspect  is  the  best,  but  when  the  ground  is  very 
warm  there  must  be  some  shelter  from  the  sun,  or  cases 
of  sunstroke  will  be  numerous.— Boulting. 


FERNS! — Trade! — Ferns,  in  2^-inch  pots,  30 

sorts,  stove  and  greenhouse,  12s.  100.  Large  do.,in  48's, 
10  best  selling  sores,  6s.  dozen  ; seedlings,  6s.  100.  Ficus, 
Dracsenas,  Palms.  Ericas,  Bouvardias,  and  Cyclamen,  at  Is. 
each.  Solanums,  Cyperus,  Grevilleas.  Aralias,  in  48's,  6s.  dozen. 
A.  cuneatum,  value  in  fronds,  6s.  and  8s.  dozen ; bushy  do., 
for  making  large  plants  quickly,  16s.  and  20s.  100,  packed  free, 
cash.  Send  for  List.— J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nurseries, 
Tjoughhnrn'-innction.  London.  S.W.  


OWN-ROOT  R08ES. — Teas  or  Hybrids,  5s. 

per  doz , named.  Free  for  cash  with  order.  — W. 
DAWBER.  Ruette  Bray  Lodge,  Guernsey. 

nHRYSANTHEMUM  Cuttings,  2s.  doz.— C. 

Davis,  C.  Blick.  W.  Seward,  J.  Shrimpton,  and  other  var. 
— WM  CRAWSH  AW,12,  Hazel-st.,  Ramsbottom,  Lancashire, 


“ HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE 
FRUITS  OF  THE  EARTH,” 

BY  USING 

WITH’S  UNIVERSAL  MANURES 

Pamphlets  and  Prices  post  free  on  apjiUcation. 

WITH’S  CHEMICAL  PLANT  FOOD  COMPANY, 

xz:e:xc>zsfox«.x>. 


INSECTICIDES. 

A.n  Unhappy  Experience  and  its 
Remedy. 

We  have  sold  LEMON  OIL  many  years,  but  we  did  not 
use  it  in  our  own  nurseries,  largely  fearing  it  was  too  costly 
for  use  on  a large  scale.  We  relied  on  home-made  mixtures 
of  Petroleum,  Quassia  Chips,  Softsoap.  &c.  Our  experience 
with  these  was  an  unhappy  one.  If  the  preparations  (and 
we  tried  these  articles  according  to  many  recipes)  were 
made  strong  enough  to  kill  the  insects  and  eggs  they  also 
killed,  sooner  or  later,  foliage  or  wood,  and  to  be  safe  we 
had  to  reduce  the  strength,  with  the  result  that  the  plants 
or  trees  required  frequent  dre.ssings  at  a large  cost  for 
workpeople’s  time.  We  ultimately  tried  LEMON  OIL,  and 
on  15  acres  of  Fruit-trees  and  4^  acres  of  glass-houses 
upwards  of  £35  was  saved  in  wages  and  cost  of  insecticides 
in  a season,  and  the  stock  cleaner  than  it  had  been  before 
Any  Fruit  grower  wanting  a good  dressing  for  Fruit-trees 
ou'side.  gardeners  or  amateurs  wanting  to  clear  Vines, 
Peaches,  stove  or  other  plants  of  Bug,  Thrips,  Scale,  or  Fly 
should  give  this  preparation  a trial.  It  has  been  before  the 
public  nearly  7 years,  and  is  still  unsurpassed  for  quality  or 
price.  Pints,  Is.  lOd.  : quarts,  3s.  3d.  ; half-gallon,  5s.  9d„ 
post  free.  Cheaper  in  larger  quantities  or  with  carriage 
forward.  Send  for  Circular. 

Oldfield  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM 
Or  10  & 12,  Market-st.,  Manchester. 


naro'w^  nt3E3Ai>'5r. 


A.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Wilmington,  Hull. 

Span.  No.  17.  Lean-to.  No. 18 
Ft.  Ft.  £ s.  Ft.  Ft.  £ 8. 
15  by  8.. 10  10  15  by  8..  8 14 

20  by  10  .14  8 25  by  10.. 14  7 

30  by  12.. 21  7 j 20  by  12..  14  7 

6 35  by  11.. 27  11 1 30  by  12  19  0 

Greenhouses  of  the  best  con- 
struction, with  glass  cut  to  size.  No.  28.— Cucumber  Frame, 
Oft.  by  4ft.,  glazed  and  painted,  £2.  Car.  paid  to  any  station 
in  Enuland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Price  Lists  post  free 


LABELS!  LABELS!  LABELS! 

The  Cheapest  and  Best : Indestructible.” 

ACME  LABELS  for  all  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  PLANTS. 
No  Writing  Required.  Correctly  Spelt. 
Specimens  and  Prices  free. 

Sold  by  all  Nurserymen,  or  direct  from  the  Sole  Manufac- 
turer, JOHN  PINCHES,  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Crown  Street, 
S.E. ; and  27,  Oxendan  Street,  Haymarket,  S.W. 


FIFTH  AND  POPULAR  EDITION. 
Price,  Is.  ; post  free,  Is.  3d. 


H ARPES’  illustrated 
1895.  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 


Post  Free  on  application  to 


CHARLES  SHARPE  & CO.,  Ltd., 

SEED  FARMERS  AND  MERCHANTS,  SLEAFORD. 


Important  Notice. 

“ An  ideal  horticultural  newspaper.”— De  an  Hole.  “ The 
best  gardening  paper  ever  published  in  England  or  any  other 
country.”— Peter  Henderson.  New  York.  The  Garden 
is  the  best  organised  and  most  interesting  journal  of  its 
kind  that  exists. ’—J-  Linden,  Brussels.  “That  excellent 
periodical.  The  Garden."  — Professor  Owen,  British 
Mtiseum.  “ Is  decidedly  superior  to  any  of  the  older  journals 
of  the  same  kind.”— Charles  Moore,  Bofjuuc  Gardens, 
Sydney.  '“In  praise  of  its  merit  I think  I could  say  ani»thing, 
however  strong,  if  I knew  how  to  say  it  rightly.  Robert 
Marnoch,  London. 

THE  GARDEN, 

The  journal  of  best  practical  Gardening 
and  the  most  artistic  work  in  all  branches 
of  Ornamental  Gardening,  issuing  weekly 
the  truest  coloured  plates  of  all  the  new 
plants  of  the  day,  and  fine  wood  engravings 
of  beautiful  country  houses  and  gardens, 
will  from  the  1st  December,  1894,  be  published 
at  the  reduced  price  of  3d.  per  copy,  and  Is. 
for  the  monthly  parts.  Subscription  for  the 
year  1895 -15s.  2d.  May  he  ordered  through 
all  Newsvendors  and  from  the  Railway  Book- 
stalls, or  direct  from  the  Publishing  Office: 
37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,W.C. 


PEARCE  & HEATLEY 

WINTER  CARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES, 

&c„  &c., 

___  IN  ALB  STYLES. 

Plans  and  Estimates  on  application.  Surveys  made. 

Q II  C D O Of  a!!  makes  and  sizes  supplied 
13  I Lh  el  Im  and  fixed  at  the  cheapest  rates. 

GREENHOUSES  in  great  variety 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES.-4  ft.  by  3 ft.,  18s. 

“HOLLOWAY”  BOILER 

and  4-inch  Pipes,  from  56s. 

BEST  WORK  ONLY. 

Hundreds  “Genuine”  Testimonials. 

“ HoUington,  Newbury.— Dear  Sirs,— I enclose  cheque  for 
account.  I shall  be  pleased  to  recommend  you.  I LP'"? 
your  work  is  thoroughly  up  to  what  you  describe  it,  which  1 
am  sorry  to  say  is  not  always  the  case  with  some  manufao- 
turers.— Yours  truly.  W.  Ridley."  t-.< 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  3 stamps. 

BEST  WORK  ONLY  1 T REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


4th  Edition,  Revised  & Enlarged.  Demy 
8vo,  Linen  Boards,  Price  12s.  Elegantly  Bound  in 
Half-Morocco  for  Library  or  Presentation,  Price  18s. 

THE  WILD  GARDEN : 

OR, 

The  Naturalisation  and  Natural  Grouping  of 
Hardy  Exotic  Plants,  with  a Chapter  on  the 
Garden  of  British  Wild  Flowers,  by  W. 
ROBINSON,  Author  of  the  “ English  Flower 
Garden.”  Fourth  Edition.  Illustrated  by 
ALFRED  PARSONS. 


HARDY  FLOWERS 

Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  of  1,300  of 
the  most  ornamental  species,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c. 
London:  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
WANTED,  a BOILER  that  requires  no  sunk 

' Y stoke-liole  or  brickwork,  to  heat  200  feet  of  4-inch  pipe. 
—BENNETT  BROS.,  Ponpils,  p.ymouth. 


Times. 

" A fourth  edition  of  this  delightful  book,  ‘The  Wild 
Garden,'  which  is  illustrated  by  excellent  woodcuts  after  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons.  The  author  is  emphatic  in 
praise  of  woodcuts  as  against  ‘ process  engravings,  and  w^re 
the  drawings  were  reproduced  by  process 
edition  he  has  now  had  them  re-engraved.  The  result  is 
a volume  as  at  raotive  to  the  eye  as  to  the  mind. 

Saturday  Review. 

“ The  new  edition  of  ‘ The  Wild  Garden,  with  illustrations 
bv  Mr  Alfred  Parsons,  appears  some  twenty  years  alter  its 
first  appearance,  when  it  stirred  with  new  hopes  and  a keen 
emulation  the  hear,  s of  all  who  love  gardens.  We  cordially 
wish  this  delightful  book  in  its  new  form  a prolonged  life  of 
beneficial  influence.” 

London  : 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 
and  all  Booksellers. 


A Useful  Present 

FOR  A 

GARDENER,  AMATEUR  OR  PROFESSIONAL. 

“GARDENING” 

VOX*.  25CV., 

Containing  the  numbers  from  March  4th,  1893,  to 
February  24th,  1894,  inclusive. 

Price  6s.  6d.;  post  free  7s.  5d. 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers  or  from  the  Publishing 
Office,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London.  W.O. 


T IGHT  WATERPROOF  SHEETS,  6 ft.  long, 

I I o rx  Or  6d  • or  6 ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide,  5s. ; very 

strong  with  brass  eyelet-holes,  cost  four  times  the 
Post  free  from-HY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Government  Con- 
tractor,  Rye 


KEY’S  PATENT  SUPPORT 

For  Bulbs  and  other  Plants. 

With  a view  of  obviat- 
ing the  damage  to  the 
roots  of  bulbs  and  other 
plants  frequently  caused 
by  the  present  method 
of  tying  up  the  flowers  to 
a stick  in  the  pot  the 
Wire  Support  shown  in 
the  illustration  has  been 
patented. 

It  will  be  observed 
that  the  two  prongs  are 
so  shaped  as  to  entirely 
avoid  auy  interference 
with  the  roots  of  the 
T lant  or  the  bulb,  whilst 
the  Wire  Support  to 
w’hich  the  flowers  are 
tied  is  stronger  and  pre- 
sents a neater  appear- 
ance than  a stick. 

The  supports,  being 
made  of  tinned  wire,  do 
not  rust,  and  are  practic- 
ally imperishable. 

Price  One  Shilling  per  dozen.  To  he  had  from 

all  Nurserymen  arid  Seedsnun,  or  from  the  Patentee 

w.  C.  KEY,  WALTON -ON -THAMES. 


HOT-AIR 

HEATING 


AND  WATER 
APPARATUS. 

Adapted  for  Oil,  Coal,  and  Gas.  Twice  as  effective  as  the 
best  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Consists  of  18ft.  21, 21ft.  21,  and 
4ft.  31  pipes.  Equal  to  50ft.  of  2-in. 
hot-water  pipe.  WiU  burn  1 gall, 
in  48  hours  only,  or  4ft.  of  gas  per 
hour.  Price  from  2ts.  The  cele- 
brated “Challenge  ” Water  Wick 
Stove,  25s.  Oil  Stoves  tor  Green- 

houses,  from  3s.  6d. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  Testimonials,  free  by  post. 
W.  P00RE&  CO  Hot-water  Engineers,  139,  CHEAPSIDE  E.C. 
FROST!  WIND!  HAIL!  BIRDS! 

HORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS. 

° Will  last  for  years.  Carriage  paid. 

A quality  . . lOd.  per  yard  run,  52  inches  wide. 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 


71d. 

6d. 

41d. 

31d. 


54 

54 

54 

54 


HOYLE  & JACKSON  ( Moorimy  Mill  Co.)  f 


O X.  X> 


. XKE 


rjA-RDEN  NECESSARIES.  - Virgin  Cork, 

vjr  finest  112  lb  IVs. ; 56  lb.,  10s. ; 28  lb.,  5s.  6d. ; 14  lb.,  3s. 
BamStnll  4’  feet,’  3s.  per  100.  Tobacco-paper,  strong, 
la  npr  Ih  VaDouf  coucs,  6d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  ua.  eacn. 

18  per  lb'  Cocoa-fibre,  Is.  3d.  sack.  Manures,  Mats,  Garden 
Sticks  and  Labels,  Sand,  Peat,  &c.  Price  List  on 
WATSON  & SCULL,  90.  Lower  Thames-street,  London,  E.O. 


QPORT. 

fill,  3s.  3 


ruxxi.. -Garden  Guns,  2s.  3d.  1 extra  power- 

K I £ 1 Oe.  •3/1  • T3nva' Own  Guns.  2s.  6d. , kill  birds,  rabbits,  &C-* 

tridgSs),  9s.  cartridges.  Is  6d.  IW.  _’jOHN 

Sporting  Requisites.  Lists,  Id.  Carriago  pa 
EGGLESTON,  Naturalist,  Sunderland. 


GAEDENING-  ILLESTEATED 


No.  826. VoL.  XVI,  Founded  by  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  The  English  Flower  Garden.’ 


JANUARY  5,  1895. 


Apple  Bedfordshire 
Foundling  . . . . 601 

Apple-trees,  American 
bligh'.  on  ..  •.  600 

Asparagus  plumosus  for 

cutting 605 

Auriculas  outdoors  . . 591 

Birds  G07 

Boronia  raegastigma  . . 605 
Bouvardias  . . . . COl 

Broccoli,  Purple  . . . . 603 

Burlingtonia  fragrans  . 604 
Carnations,  Marguerite  601 
Chrysanthemum  C.  B. 
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Chj-ysanthemum  Gaetano 

Gixelfi 598 

Chrysanthemums  . . 597 


Chrysanthemum  man- 
ures   598 

Chrysanthemum  Mary 
Anderson  . . . . 598 

Chrysanthemum  May 

Fleming 568 

Chrysanthemum  Robert 

Petdeld 598 

Chrysanthemum  Sir 
Edwin  T.  Smith  . . 598 

Chrysanthemum  Source 
d'Or  ..  ..  ..  598 

Chrysanthemum  Yellow 
Lady  Selborne..  598 

Chrysanthemums  ar- 
ranging the  flowers  . . 597 
Chrysanthemums— revis- 
ing the  lists  . . . . 597 


Chrysanthemums  in  pots  598 
Chrysanthemums,  some 

new  597 

Conservatory  . . . . 592 

Creeper,  common  Vir- 
ginian . . . « . . 605 

Cypripedium  Boxalli  . . 603 

Ferns  602 

Ferns  for  baskets  . . 602 
Figs,  protecting  . . . . 601 

Flowers,  Christmas,  in 
South  Devon  ..  ..  600 

Flower  garden  notes  ..  601 
Flower  shows  and  socie- 
ties   605 

Forcing  house  . . . . 592 

Fruit  600 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 592 


Fruit-trees,  manuring  . . 6Gl 

Fruit-trees,  winter  dres- 
sing . . . . 601 

Gardening  under  diflS- 

culties 601 

Garden  work  . . . 592 

House  and  window 

gardening  . . . . 593 

Hyacinths,  Dutch,  trans- 
planting   601 

Indoor  plants  ..  ..  604 

Ivy  decorations  . . . . 604 

Kitchen  garden,  the  . . 602 

Lselia  grandis  tenebrosa  604 
Lily  family,  the  ..  ..  593 

Mushroom  house  . . 592 
Nothoch’sena  rufi  ..  602 
Orchard  house  . . . . 592 


Orchids  603 

Orchids  in  winter  . . 603 
Outdoor  garden  . . . . 592 

Outdoor  plants  ..  ,.  591 

Pear  Apple,  the  . . . . 601 

Pears  for  profit,  planting  600 
Plants,  decorative,  for  a 
room  in  winter— I.  ..  598 
Plants,  transplanting 
herbaceous  . . . . 591 

Potatos.  early  ..  ..  603 

Poultry  and  Rabbits  . . 607 
Questions  and  answers  695 
Rats,  destruction  of  . . 605 
Rose,  Maiden’s  Blush,  a 
Surrey  cottage  with . . 599 
Rose  Marechal  Niel  . . 599 
Rose  The  Pet  . . . . 600 


Rose  Stanwell  Perpetual  599 

Roses  599 

Roses,  potting  . . . . 599 

Soil,  sritf  clay  ..  ..  591 

Tomato  notes  ..  ..  603 

Tomato  house  . . - . 6>;3 

Towngarden,  workinthe  592 
Trees  and  shrubs  ..  604 
Trees,  mop  headed  ..  604 
Vegetable  garden  ..  592 
Vegetables,  forcing  . . 592 
Vegetables  from  frost, 
protecting  ..  ..  602 

Vegetables,  the  flavour 

of 605 

Week’s  wo  *k.  the  coming  592 
Window  gardening  ..  594 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi . . 602 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

AURICULAS  OUTDOORS. 
There  are  many  border  Auriculas  that  always 
must  be  ineffective,  because  their  loose  flowers 
are  of  a dull,  unattractive  hue.  All  such  should 
be  ruthlessly  destroyed.  It  is  most  probable, 
however,  that  they  are  retained  because 
Auriculas  cannot  be  induced  to  grow  and  flower 
freely  for  a few  months ; sometimes  they  do 
not  bloom  the  first  year,  many  are  such  slow 
growers.  All  the  same,  none  of  these  slow  ones 
should  be  rejected,  as  they  are  very  likely,  so 
far  as  quality  of  flower  is  concerned,  to  be  the 
best.  It  would,  indeed,  prove  a boon  did  some- 
one set  himself  to  raise  a race  of  finely-coloured 
border  varieties.  These  should  all  be  of  the 
alpine  breed,  for  forms  with  meal  either  on 
foliage  or  flower  soon  become  disfigured  in  the 
open,  pretty  as  they  may  be  under  glass.  They 
should  also  be  fairly  robust,  have  stout,  erect 
stems,  and  produce  good  heads  of  bloom  of  some 
striking  colour.  Of  course,  these  are  in  the 
Auriculas  hard  to  obtain,  but  that  is  no  doubt 
chiefly  because  they  have  not  been  bred  for.  If 
out  of  a big  lot  of  seedlings  there  be  but  one 
plant  that  seems  to  give  form,  stiffness,  and 
colour  of  flowers  in  a specially  desirable  way, 
such  a plant  should  be  lifted  ere  many  flowers  be 
opened,  and  be  put  away  remote  from  the  rest. 
It  is  in  that  way  almost  only  possible  to  secure 
progeny  that  will  resemble  the  parent.  Of 
course,  such  may  be  got  into  a pot  and  placed 
under  glass,  but  I have  often  found  that  plants 
so  lifted  have  damped  off  much  more  readily 
than  those  left  outdoors  ; still,  it  is  a good  plan 
where  practicable  to  have  such  a plant  protected 
by  some  covering  raised  over  it,  such  as  a small 
hand  light  top  or  other  shelter,  which  will  save 
the  flowers  from  heavy  rains,  whilst  ample  air 
circulates  around  them.  Such  protection  is 
advised  only  in  the  case  of  selected  plants  for 
seeding.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  flowering  plants 
it  is  far  wiser  to  let  them  rough  it.  All  the 
same,  it  is  well  to  spread  about  Auricula  plants 
ere  they  bloom  either  old  decayed  manure  or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse,  not  only  because  such  a 
mulch  will  be  helpful,  but  also  because  it  will 
check  the  splashings  with  dirt  such  low-growing 
plants  suffer  from  during  heavy  rains.  When 
so  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
strains  of  border  Polyanthuses,  and  even  to 
get  them  into  colours — white,  sulphur,  yellow, 
red,  lilac,  purple  and  crimson  (and  with  these 
far  more  might  be  accomplished  than  yet  has 
been),  it  is  difficirlt  to  understand  why  so  much 
may  not  be  done  for  the  Auricula.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  what  attention  has  been  bestowed  on 
this  hardy  flower  is  of  the  florist’s  order,  and 
with  that  those  who  want  sturdy  border  flowers 
have  little  concern  ; indeed,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  this  devotion  to  the  florist’s  ideals 
had  harmed  the  Auricula  as  a border  plant.  It 
is  specially  a feature  of  excellence  in  the  Auri- 
cula that  it  is  so  very  hardy.  I have  found  plants 
to  stand  several  years  and  become  large  tufts 
on  a stiff  clay  soil,  whilst  on  drier  soils, 


especially  those  of  a light  peaty  nature,  the 
plants  will  endure  for  a very  long  time.  Still, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while,  except  in  the  case  of 
an  exceptionally  good  variety,  to  allow  it  to 
remain  long  untouched.  Whilst  it  is  so  e asy 
to  get  a batch  of  plants  from  seed  every  ear, 
it  is  of  no  advantage  to  keep  others  over 
the  third  or  fourth  year.  When,  however,  any 
are  lifted  and  divided  for  increase,  the  best 
time  for  that  operation  is  at  the  end  of  March, 
then,  when  the  entire  clump  is  sarefully  lifted 
and  shaken  free  of  soil,  each  crown  or  shoot 
should  be  removed.  Have  the  root  or  rhizome 
below  the  few  latest  roots  cut  away,  and  the 
crowns  at  once  dibbled  into  fresh  ground.  Three 
or  five  of  these  crowns,  whilst  giving  little  bloom 
the  first  year,  yet  make  capital  clumps  the 
following  spring.  It  is  just  at  the  flowering 
season  when  fresh  roots  are  emitted,  hence 
growth  follows  immediately  the  planting  is  done. 
Of  the  three  most  popular  members  of  the 
garden  Primula,  the  Primrose  blooms  first,  in 
March  and  April ; the  Polyanthus  follows, 
during  April  and  May  ; and  the  Auricula  comes 
later,  in  May  and  June.  Of  course,  much 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  spring,  which 
is  always  uncertain  ; that  of  the  past  year  was 
not  favourable  to  any  of  these  plants — it  was  so 
dry.  Still,  a wet  one  is  as  unfavourable  ; but 
an  ordinary  season  when  the  weather  is  open 
and  normal  allows  the  Auricula  in  the  open 
ground  to  show  its  pretty  flowers  to  the  best 
advantage.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  shallow  pans 
and  boxes  at  once  under  glass,  and  there  will 
result  some  hundreds  of  plants  to  dibble  out  in 
the  month  of  June.  A. 


TRANSPLANTING  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  growth  is 
dormant,  and  work  not  so  pressing  as  at  other 
periods  of  the  year,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  herbaceous  plants  lifted,  divided,  and 
replanted  on  fresh  ground  ; or  in  some  cases, 
where  they  succeed  best  if  divided  in  spring, 
the  ground  should  be  well  manured  and  deeply 
cultivated.  Herbaceous  plants  are  gross  feeders, 
and  their  flowering  season  is  greatly  prolonged 
by  having  a good  depth  of  loose  soil  for  the  roots 
to  revel  in.  In  the  mixed  herbaceous  border  of 
the  old  type  the  strongest  rooting  subjects 
soon  got  the  mastery  of  their  weaker  neighbours, 
and  if  cut-flowers  in  quantity  are  the  object  for 
which  they  are  grown  it  will  be  much  the  better 
plan  to  grow  each  kind  in  a bed  by  itself,  so  that 
each  may  receive  the  special  attention  it  needs. 
The  following  are  deserving  of  a little  extra 
care — viz., 

Achilleas  in  several  varieties  are  splendid 
things  for  cutting,  as  the  roots  run  under 
ground  like  Couch  Grass  ; and  they  soon  cover  a 
large  space.  The  best  time  for  transplanting 
these  is  quite  early  in  spring,  just  as  the  young 
shoots  are  pushing  through  the  soii.  A.  Ptar- 
mica  fl.-pl.  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  hardy 
white  flowers. 

Aquilegias  are  very  useful  flowers,  either 
for  garden  decoration  or  for  cutting  ; a succession 
of  young  plants  should  be  kept  up  by  raising  a 


few  seedlings  every  year  and  destroying  an 
equal  quantity  of  old  or  worn  out  plants. 
Young  plants  send  up  the  finest  spikes  of  bloom 
and  keep  up  the  longest  succession. 

Chrysanthe.mum  maximum  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  White  Ox-eye  Daisy  flowers  that  can  be 
grown,  as  it  continues  to  flower  for  months  in 
succession,  only  it  must  have  good  soil  and 
plenty  of  root  moisture,  for  if  at  all  dry  it 
stops  at  once.  It  requires  transplanting  every 
year  at  this  date. 

Delphiniums  (Perennial  Larkspurs)  in  many 
shades  of  blue  repay  good  culture  well,  and  may 
be  lifted  and  divided  now  with  advantage. 

Dielytra  speotabilis  (Lyre-flower)  when 
well  grown  flowers  splendidly  quite  early  in 
summer,  and  if  treated  to  good  culture  con- 
tinues to  produce  smaller  successional  spikes  of 
heart-shaped  blooms  right  through  the  summer. 

Helianthus  and  Harpalium  (the  Perennial 
Sunflowers)  are  especially  good  for  continuous 
blooming  ; hut  if  left  more  than  two  years  in  one 
place  the  soil  gets  exhausted,  and  the  blooms 
small.  They  may  be  lifted  at  once. 

Pjsonies  in  great  variety  are  now  popular  as 
cut-flowers.  Some  of  the  newer  varieties  are 
very  handsome.  The  Old  Crimson  and  White 
with  massive  heads  are  quite  eclipsed  by  recent 
acquisitions. 

Pyrethrums,  double  aud  single,  are  splendid 
flowers  for  cutting.  I find  they  divide  best 
about  April. 

Pyrethrum  uligino.sum  (Great  Ox-eye  Daisy) 
should  be  divided  now.  It  is  a fine  plant  if  well 
grown,  the  spikes  of  bloom  reaching  6 feet  or 
7 feet  in  height. 

Phloxes  are  short-lived  if  allowed  to  get 
starved  at  the  root.  Divide  and  replant  in 
good  fresh  soil,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
length  of  time  they  continue  to  bloom. 

James  Groom,  Gon2yort. 


Stiff  clay  soil. — I have  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  explicit  answer  to  my  inquiry 
regarding  stiff  clay  soil.  May  I trouble  you 
again  ? The  very  fact  of  the  soil  being  of  so 
uncongenial  a nature  only  seems  to  urge  me  on 
to  make  great  efforts  to  be  successful.  Would 
the  following  answer  as  well  as  road  scrapings 
and  old  mortar  rubble  ? In  a field  near  here 
has  been  carted  from  time  to  time  and  deposited 
the  contents  of  the  ashpits.  This  has  been  put 
into  a heap  and  has  been  standing  for  some 
years.  — In  quirer. 

The  soil  carted  for  a long  period,  and 
which  is  in  a decayed  condition,  would  be  very 
suitable  for  your  land,  but  you  must  take  into 
consideration  that  it  is  more  a question  of  mate- 
rial to  lighten  your  heavy  clay  soil.  The  ashes 
mixed  will  do  good,  and  tend  to  lighten  and 
make  the  soil  porous,  and  if  you  can  get  the 
aids  described  in  previous  note,  you  will  find  it 
better  in  the  end.  The  soil  you  name  is  far  in- 
ferior to  road  scrapings  or  the  mortar  rubble. 
As  a manure  they  would  he  suitable,  whereas 
you  want  something  to  prevent  the  clay  from 
binding — such  as  sand,  burnt  soil,  rubble,  leaf- 
mould  in  a rough  state,  or  anything  which  is 
not  adhesive. — W.  S. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Quite  a show  can  be  made  with  bulbs  now.  Double  and 
Single  Yellow  Daffodils  are  verj'  showy,  and  what  is  of 
equa  importance,  they  are  cheap  ; and  all  who  want  a lot 
of  flowers  to  brighten  up  the  conservatory,  or  to  cut  for 
the  rooms,  must  grow  them  in  quantity.  Then  the  early 
Tulips  are  very  bright,  and  those  who  want  them  for  the 
rooms  may  start  them  in  boxes,  and  when  they  show 
colour  lift  them  out  and  arrange  them  in  fresh  green  Moss 
in  vases  for  the  rooms.  Lily  of  the  Valley  can  be  w'orked 
on  the  same  principle,  and  they  will  last  as  long  as  if  they 
had  been  established  in  pots.  But  though  Tulips  and 
Daffodils  will  do  very  well  forced  in  this  simple  fashion. 
Hyacinths  will  do  better  when  established  in  pots,  and  to 
accomplish  this  time  must  be  given  ; and,  besides,  the 
roots  of  Hyacinths  are  large  and  brittle,  and  liable  to 
injury  under  disturbance.  Freesias  will  make  a pretty 
group,  surrounded  by  Ferns,  in  5-inoh  pots.  All  the  Pterises 
will  do  in  the  conservatory,  and  as  these  are  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  quite  a number  should  be  kept  in  stock  to  mix 
with  flowering  plants.  As  soon  as  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
go  out  of  bloom,  if  more  stock  is  required  all  the  tallest 
plants  may  be  cut  down,  and  the  cuttings  put  in.  These 
will  strike  very  well  in  a warm-house  near  the  hot-water 
pipes.  They  do  not  require  a moist  heat,  a dry  heat  suit- 
ing them  better.  The  old  plants,  after  l)eing  cut  down, 
willjbreak  out  again  in  a warm  house,  and  dower  freely  in 
April,  and  if  repotted,  will  flower  all  the  summer.  The 
young  plants  struck  now  will  bloom  well  in  C inch  pots 
next  winter.  Show  or  Fancy  Pelargoniums  should  soon 
be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots.  They  would,  of  course, 
bloom  in  the  pots  they  are  in  now.  But  starved  plants 
are  more  subject  to  insects,  and  to  flower  Pelargoniums  in 
very  small  pots  (I  mean,  of  course,  small  in  proportion  to 
size  of  plants)  requires  a good  deal  of  help  in  the  way  of 
stimulants.  In  potting  Pelargoniums  (and  this  applies  to 
the  whole  family)  ram  the  soil  in  firmly  if  you  wish  them 
to  bloom  freely.  Pelargoniums  mav  be  potted  .as  firmly 
as  hard-wooded  plants  with  advantage,  so  far  as  regards 
their  blooming  capabilities,  though  they  would  not  make 
quite  so  much  growth.  But  it  is  the  short,  sturdy  growth 
which  produces  the  large  masses  of  bloom.  Continue  to 
put  in  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums.  For  merely  decora- 
tive purposes  there  is  plenty  of  time.  Strike  them  in  a 
cool-house  or  frame,  and  grow  them  cool  from  the  first. 
Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  planted  out  will  be  moving  now, 
and  must  be  kept  free  from  insects.  Where  fumigating 
cannot  be  done,  syringe  with  soap  and  water,  with  a little 
Tobacco  wash  added. 

Forcing  House. 

All  plants  from  which  cuttings  are  required  should  be 
warmed  up  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  soften  the  cuttings. 
Spring  or  winter  propagation  is  worked  on  different  lines 
to  the  same  kind  of  work  done  in  summer  and  autumn, 
and  the  necessity  lor  softening  the  growth  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  is  now  recognised  by  all  propagators.  A shoot 
that  has  been  solcened  and  stimulated  by  artificial  heat 
will  strike  roots  in  a few  days,  whilst  the  cuttings  tgken 
from  a cool-house  would  probably  damp  off,  or  if  they 
rooted  at  all  would  certainly  be  a long  time  about  it.  There 
is  always  a demand  for  graceful  foliage  to  mix  with  flowers, 
and  though  forced  foliage  is  not  lasting,  still,  the  freshness 
w'hioh  a moderate  heat  gives  to  the  sprays  of  Asparagus 
plumosus  and  tenuissimus  always  leads,'  where  there  is 
room,  to  several  plantsof  these  charmingdecorativesubjecfs 
being  planted  out  and  trained  up  the  roof  to  supply  long 
pieces  for  cutting.  The  same  treatment  may  be  adopted 
with  the  Smilax  (Myrsiphyllum)  with  the  best  results  to 
obtaining  long  sprays  for  cutting.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
work  for  the  forcing-house  to  do  now  ; but  a good  deal  of 
forcing  is  usually  done  in  Pine-houses,  Cucumber-houses, 
and  early  vineries.  This,  in  fact,  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  things  pay. 

Orchard  House. 

The  trees  which  were  placed  outside  after  repotting, 
those  which  required  more  space,  or  top-dressing  where 
repotting  was  not  necessary,  should  now  be  returned  to 
the  house  and  be  pruned  and  washed  with  Gishurst  com- 
pound. Scarcely  anyone  nowadays  plants  their  fruit-trees 
with  the  sulphur,  lime,  and  other  ingredients  in  mixture 
that  was  common  many  years  ago.  It  was  found  to  be 
unnecessary,  as  the  wash  of  Gishurst— 4 oz.  to  6 oz.  to  the 
gallon — was  equal  to  the  destruction  of  all  insects'  eggs 
with  which  it  came  into  contact.  Where  mildew  was  rife 
in  the  house  more  sulphur  could  be  added  to  the  wash, 
and  in  certain  bad  cases  lime  could  be  added,  and  the 
Vines  painted  with  the  mixture.  The  walls  also,  in  such 
cases,  could  be  washed  with  a mixture  of  fresh  lime  and 
sulphur  to  destroy  the  spores  of  mildew,  and  I think  if  the 
wall  surfaces  in  vineries  were  washed  over  with  this  lime 
and  sulphur  mixture,  there  would  be  very  little  trouble  with 
mildew,  and  not  much  with  red-spider, 'unless  the  mana^m- 
ment  was  much  at  fault.  Before  starting  any  house,'or 
the  trees  in  any  house,  every  part  of  that  house  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  soap  and  water.  With  a clean 
start,  and  proper  attention  afterwards,  there  should  not 
be  much  trouble  with  insects. 

Mushroom  House. 

Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  necessity  to  use 
fire-heat  where  successional  beds  are  made  up.  It  often 
happens  in  winter  there  is  in  some  minds  unwillingness  to 
give  enough  water  to  obtain  the  best  results.  They  say 
we  have  used  little  or  no  fires,  and,  consequently,  the 
necessity  for  water  has  been  less  urgent.  To  a certain 
extent,  this  is  doubtless  right.  But  when  beds  have  been 
in  bearing  some  time,  the  beds  get  drier  from  day  to  day 
and  the  spawn  will  not  do  its  best  unless  it  is  kept  moist 
and,  besides,  a warm  stimulant  administered  judiciously^ 
even  if  the  bed  is  not  very  dry,  has  been  known  to  impart 
fresh  vigour  to  the  bed,  and  much  increase  the  crop. 
Therefore,  1 say  to  old  beds  give  warm  liquid-manure,  and 
if  they  do  not  respond  freely  clear  them  out  and  fill  in 
with  fresh  materials. 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Wo7'k  ” m-ay  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  nood 
results. 


Forcing  Vegetables. 

Rhubarb  may  be  forced  wherever  there  may  be  a tem- 
perature of  60  degs.  or  so.  A few  degrees  more  or  less 
will  only  have  the  effect  of  hastening  or  retarding  the 
produce.  It  may  be  forced  in  the  dark  or  a light  position. 
I think  it  is  best  in  the  dark,  as  it  comes  a more  delicate 
colour.  Seakale  must  be  forced  in  the  dark,  because  it 
must  be  blanched.  Asparagus  will  do  better  in  the  dark 
till  the  heads  are  through  the  soil ; then  light  and  air  are 
necessary  to  impart  colour  and  flavour.  Where  leaves 
and  stable-manure  are  plentiful  the  hot-lied  system  is  an 
economical  way  of  forcing  early  crops  of  vegkables  and 
salads. 

Window  Gardening. 

Hyacinths  taken  from  the  dark  cupboard  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  light,  neither  should  they  be  kejrt 
in  the  dark  too  long.  The  object  is  to  give  the  bulbs  a 
chance  to  make  roots  to  support  the  spikes  before  the 
latter  are  started,  and  though  the  flowers  are  there,  they 
re(iuire  moisture  to  build  them  up. 

Outdoor  Garden.  . 

Roll  lawns  and  walks  after  rain,  when  the  surface  will 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  roller.  A weedy  lawn  is 
always  objectionable.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  better 
or  cheaper  way  of  freeing  a lawn  from  weeds  than  pulling 
them  up  with  the  aid  of  children.  With  a little  encour- 
agement and  looking  after,  a boy  or  two  will  soon  pull  up 
a lot  of  W'eeds,  and  after  the  weeds  are  pulled  up  give  a 
light  top-dressing  and  sow  a few  seeds  next  March.  It  i.s 
worth  a little  labour  and  trouble  to  obtain  a good  lawn. 
Moss  is  not  quite  so  objectionable  as  weeds  ; but  the  Moss, 
if  permitted  to  increase,  will  destroy  the  Grass.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  get  rid  of  Moss  by  scratching  it  up  with 
iron  harrows.  If  the  lawm  is  a small  one,  a strong  iron 
rake  will  do,  and  after  the  Moss  is  scratched  up  and 
removed  a rich  top-dressing  and,  if  necessary,  a few  seeds 
will  soon  improve  it.  Moss  on  a lawn  arises  from  two 
causes,  either  the  land  is  too  damp,  or  the  soil  is  too  sour 
to  support  the  Grasses.  I am  convinced  many  lawns  are 
so  poor  from  constant  mowing  and  no  manuring  that  the 
Grasses  die  from  lack  of  support.  This  is  a good  season 
for  manuring  a lawn  where  the  Grass  is  thin  and  weakly. 
Soot  and  bone-meal,  mixed  with  wood-ashes,  with  a dash 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  will  soon  improve  a poor  lawn.  Use  the 
above  mixture  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  of  wood- 
ashes,  three  pounds  of  bone-meal,  one  pound  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  one  peck  of  soot  ; mix  all  together,  and  spread 
it  evenly  over  the  Grass.  I have  seen  this  mixture  pro- 
duce a marvellous  effect.  The  above  quantities  will  be 
sufficient  tor  a square  rod,  and  there  is  nothing  cheaper 
that  will  be  as  effective.  See  that  all  recently-planted 
things,  especially  Carnations,  Finks,  Pansies,  an'd  similar 
things  are  fastened  in  the  ground  after  frost.  The  layer- 
ing of  trees  or  shrubs,  which  are  difficult  to  strike  from 
cuttings,  may  yet  be  done.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
shrubs  to  propagate  is  the  Chimonanthus  fragrans  (All- 
spice). It  13  now  in  flower,  and  a very  sweet  thing  it  is. 
Layer  young  shoots  near  the  bottom. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  pot-Vines  started  end  of  November  will  now  be 
bursting  into  leaf,  and  should  have  a rise  of  temperature  ; 
and  if  Grapes  are  required  early  the  night  temperature 
should  not  fall  below  GO  degs.  The  necessity  for  ventila- 
tion will  depend  a good  deal  upon  the  character  of  the 
house,  and  what  it  contains.  So  far  as  regards  the  forcing 
of  pot-Vines  very  little  ventilation  is  required  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  But  when  the  house  is  choked  full  of 
other  things  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a little  air  for  a 
time  until  the  middle  of  the  day  just  to  keep  things  right. 
But  it  must  be  done  without  creating  a draught  which 
would  be  very  injurious  to  young  foliage.  Vine  eyes  may- 
be planted  in  pots  either  singly,  or  several  in  a pot,  and 
started  in  bottom-heat  by-and-by-e.  In  planting  new 
houses  have  the  borders  weli  prepared  and  properly 
drained.  Market  growers  do  not  go  to  much  expense  about 
borders,  they  trust  to  liberal  feeding  after  the  Vines  begin 
to  bear.  But  gardeners  in  pri^'ate  places  are  often  called 
upon  to  produce  good  Grapes  in  situations  and  under 
circumstances  that  the  market-grower  would  shrink  from, 
and  in  such  places  a properly  constructed  border  is  a 
necessity  ; and,  as  far  as  possible,  I should  have  the  border 
inside  the  house— at  any  rate  at  first ; afterwards— years 
hence,  perhaps— when  the  roots  will  go  outside  whether 
we  wish  it  or  not,  it  will  be  as  well  to  do  something  for 
them.  In  dealing  with  new  vineries  Tomatos  can  be  made 
to  pay  the  rent  till  the  Vines  come  into  bearing.  Young 
Peach-trees  in  a good  border  are  apt  to  make  too  much 
wood,  and  a check  to  the  roots  taken  in  time  is  a great 
help  to  correct  grossness  of  habit.  This  check  may  be 
limited  to  lifting  up  the  extremities  of  the  roots  to  give 
them  an  upward  direction,  or  the  tree  may  be  lifted 
altogether  and  replanted.  The  person  on  the  spot  should 
be  the  best  judge  which  is  the  best  course  to  take,  but 
young  trees  two  or  three  years  planted  may  be  lifted  and 
replanted  without  the  slightest  injury,  if  the  work  is  done 
by  careful  hands.  Figs  on  walls  yet  uncovered  had  better 
be  made  safe. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Good  salads  will  be  valuable  now,  and  to  keep  things 
safe  protection  must  bo  given.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
orotection  equal  to  glass,  and  if  half  grown  Lettuces  were 
ifted  and  planted  in  frames  early  in  November,  they  will 
now  be  fit  to  tie  up,  and  will  come  on  in  succession  to  the 
plants  which  were  full  grown  when  lifted  later  on.  Old 
Melon  and  Cucumber  beds  are  useful  for  Lettuces  and 
Endives  in  winter.  Such  beds  usually  retain  a little  heat, 
and  this  is  very  beneficial  to  Lettuces.  It  is  known  to 
most  gardeners  that  Lettuces  may  be  forced  in  gentle 
heat.  Beds  of  leaves  with  a little  stable-manure  to  hold 
the  material  together,  covered  with  glass,  and  matted  up  at 
night,  -n-iil  bring  on  Lettuces  rapidly.  For  this  work  an 
early  quick-hearting  kind  is  used.  A small  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  such  as  the  Paris  Market,  is  frequently  forced  in 
this  way.  A pinch  of  seeds  of  this  variety  may  be  sown 
now  in  a box,  and  placed  in  heat  to  form  a succession  to 
plant  after  Asparagus,  or  to  fill  up  the  border  of  the 
Orchard  house,  or  to  plant  in  deep  boxes  anywhere  under 
;lass.  Mustard  and  Cress  will  be  best  raised  in  a warm 
louse  now,  and  should  be  sown  twice  a week  where  a 
constant  succession  is  wanted.  Sow  a few  more  seeds  of 
a good  kind  of  Cucumber.  Many  gardeners  pin  their 
faith  to  Telegraph,  and  though  this  is  a good  Cucumber, 


I think  Lockie’s  Perfection  is  a more  profitable  sort  to 
grow.  I grew  a new  kind,  at  least  new  to  me,  last  year 
called  Dreadnought.  It  is  a very  handsome  fruit  of  a dark 
green  colour,  but  it  will  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
forcing  like  Lockie’s,  and  therefore  it  will  be  shunted. 
Cucumbers  in  bearing  must  not  be  overcropped.  There  is 
not  much  demand  for  Cucumbers  just  now,  and  it  is 
better  to  crop  lightly,  and  have  plenty  of  reserve  force 
when  more  is  required  of  them.  Keep  the  spaces  in  the 
Mushroom  house  filled  up.  Even  if  the  manure  has  to  be 
purchased,  unless  it  is  very  dear,  the  waste  product  will 
be  worth  almost  as  much  to  the  gardener  for  top-dressing 
and  mulching  as  it  cost.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Hyacinths  that  were  placed  in  glasses  or  pots  six  or 
more  weeks’  ago  will  now  have  made  plenty  of  roots,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  removed  and  gradually  inured  to 
a lighter  and  warmer  atmosphere.  But  do  not  subject 
the  tender,  blanched  points  of  growth  to  the  full  light,  or 
even  warmth,  all  at  once.  Like  all  other  of  Nature’s 
operations,  it  must  be  done  gradually  to  ensure  the  beat 
results.  An  important  point  is  to  exclude  light  from  the 
roots  during  the  earlier  stages.  In  the  case  of  bulbs  in 
glasses,  this  is  effected  by  placing  them  in  a dark 
cupboard  until  plenty  of  roots  ha\  e been  formed,  while 
covering  those  in  pots  C inches  or  8 inches  deep 
(above  the  rims)  with  ashes  answers  the  same  purpose. 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi  (including  the  Polyanthus  varieties), 
Scillas,  and  some  others  may  also  be  successfully  grown  in 
pots  rilled  with  sand,  or  with  the.  substance  known  as 
fertilising  Moss,  the  chief  point  where  anything  of  this 
kind  is  attempted  being  to  keep  the  roots  in  a constantly 
moist  condition.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  may  be  placed  in 
heat  almost  as  soon  as  potted,  for,  unlike  the  foregoing, 
they  do  not  form  roots  to  any  extent  until  after  the  flowers 
are  over.  They  do  as  well  on  the  floor  of  a well-heated 
house  as  anywhere,  covering  the  pots  with  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  to  a depth  of  about  6 inches  above  the 
rims  until  the  growth  begins  to  peep  through,  when 
the  pots  should  be  taken  out.  A most  important  point  in 
forcing  this  favourite  subject  is  not  to  let  the  roots  or 
crowns  become  really  dry  at  any  time,  for  if  this  occurs 
once  they  will  do  no  good  whatever.  Dahlia  roots,  and 
the  tubers  of  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  &c.,  ought 
to  be  looked  over  occasionally  to  see  that  they  are  neither 
too  damp  nor  very  dry,  either  extreme  being  highly 
dangerous.  I like  to  have  everything  of  this  kind  shaken 
out  and  stored  away  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  with  a little 
half  dry  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  so  that  they  can  be  overhauled  at 
any  time,  and  either  damped  a little,  or  placed-in  a drier 
and  warmer  place,  if  necessary.  If  kept  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  grew  one  cannot  tell  how  they  are  getting  on 
nearly  so  well.  Achimenes  are  much  hardier  than  is 
generally  supposed.  I bought  some  among  a lot  of  odd 
plants  the  other  day  that  have  been  standing  in  an  un- 
heated Vinery  all  the  autumn,  and  they  were  in  such  a 
green  and  growing  condition  (in  the  middle  of  December, 
mind)  that  at  first  sight  I took  them  for  Ageratums. 
Gloxinias  are  more  tender,  in  my  experience  at  least,  and 
the  corms  are  never  safe  in  a temperature  of  less  than 
45  degs.  ; if  kept  too  dry  they  shrivel,  and  lose  a lot  of 
vitality.  Both  these  are  excellent  town  plants,  and  may 
be  grown  to  perfection  in  an  intermediate  or  cool  stove 
temperature.  Gloxinias  do  weil  in  a hot-bed  frame  until 
the  flowers  expand,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
greenhouse.  B.  C.  R. 


THH  COMING  ’WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Oarden  Diary  from  January 
5th  to  January  18th. 

Planted  a new  house  with. Peaches  and  Nectarines.  It 
is  a span-roofed  structure,  30  feet  wide.  I don’t  think 
Peach-houses  can  be  too  wide— at  least,  nothing  under 
30  feet  is  too  wide  to  give  the  trees  a chance.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  hard  pruning  in  order  to  keep  the 
trees  on  the  trellis,  they  soon  wear  out.  Made  up  hot 
beds  for  various  purposes.  I am  in  the  fortunate  position 
of  having  plenty  of  leaves  and  manure,  and  a fair  supply 
of  frames  of  a handy  size— therefore,  forcing  vegetables  is 
a comparatively  simple  matter.  Of  course,  everything 
moves  slowly  now,  but  the  days  will  soon  lengthen,  and 
everyday  brings  more  sunshine.  Rearranged  conservatory, 
and  removed  the  last  of  the  Chrysanthemums.  We  have 
had  a long  season  of  these  flowers — quite  long  enough  I 
think.  They  are  charming,  and  the  groups  of  Lady 
Lawrence,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  and  Louis  Boehmer  have  been 
bright  and  effective.  But  now  there  are  lots  of  sweet  and 
bright  flowers  coming  on,  and  room  must  be  found  for 
them.  Good  clumps  of  Solomon’s  Seal  force  easily,  and 
the  arching  stems  with  the  drooping  flowers  beneath  are 
very  effective,  both  in  the  conservatory  and  also  in  the 
room.  Fumigated  Pelargonium-house.  All  the  plants 
liable  to  insect  attacks  are  as  far  as  possible  grown  in  the 
same  range,  so  that  all  can  be  fumigated  at  the  same  time, 
and  I always  endeavour  to  be  a little  in  front  of  the  green- 
fly. When  plants  are  badl.y  infested  with  insects  it  takes 
some  time  to  ciean  them.  One  smoking  will  not  do  it,  and 
the  plants  often  suffer  a good  deal  from  a severe  attack. 
Made  a sowing  of  Chelsea  Gem  Pea  on  a south  border.  I 
do  not  trust  to  any  one  sowing,  or  any  one  variety,  but 
the  Chelsea  Gem  is  among  the  best  of  the  dwarf  early 
kinds.  ’Turned  over  a gravel  walk  in  the  shrubbery  that 
had  got  a little  green  on  the  surface  from  being  under  the 
drip  of  trees  ; the  Box  edgings  also,  having  become  patchy, 
were  removed,  and  the  walk  was  edged  with  blue  tiles.  It 
is  useless  planting  Box  under  trees.  Followed  the 
trenching  and  tilling  work.  It  is  time  now  to  get  the 
land  turned  up,  and  as  soon  as  any  crop  is  cleared  off  the 
land  is  manured,  and  ridged  up  roughly  to  let  the  atmos- 
phere into  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trench  ofteuer  than 
every-  4 years — in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it 
oftener  ; but  land  that  is  turned  deeply  once  in  four  or 
five  years  never  sets  down  hard  again,  even  if  the  subsoil 
is  of  a clayey  nature.  Moved  a lot  of  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Ageratums,  Heliotropes,  and  other  soft-woooded  plants  to 
a warm  house  to  push  out  cuttings.  Disbudded  early 
pot-Vines.  They  usually  push  more  shoots  than  are 
required,  and  when  a selection  can  be  made  the  others 
should  be  removed. 
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THE  LILY  FAMILY. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  families  of  plants  is 
the  Lily.  There  is  great  variety  of  form, 
colour,  and  habit  in  the  many  species  and 
varieties  that  hail  from  other  climes.  During 
recent  years  we  have  learned  how  to  place  them 
to  better  advantage,  growing  them  in  bold 
groups  amongst  shrubs  or  by  themselves.  The 
Golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan  (illustrated)  is 
superb,  with  its  tall,  massive  stems  of  richly- 
coloured  flowers  rising  from  a Rhododendron 
bed.  We  have  brought  this  harming  family 
before  our  readers  in  a special  way,  and  the 
illustrations  represent  the  principal  types.  We 
wish  more  value  were  set 
upon  these  lovely  flowers  in 
gardens,  and,  where  pos- 
sible, bold  groups  composed 
of  them  in  the  garden.  A 
very  fine  effect  we  saw  last 
autumn  was  made  up  of  a 
mass  of  the  Tiger  Iiily  (L. 
tigrinum  splendens)  against 
a group  of  Monkey  Puzzles 
(Araucaria  imbricata).  The 
picture  was  extremely  rich 
— deep  green  against  in- 
tense orange-scarlet. 

Cultivation. 

One  cannot,  of  course, 
deal  with  the  peculiarities 
of  each  kind,  but  general 
hints  will  be  given.  Manure, 
for  instance,  should  never 
be  dug  in  with  the  bulbs, 
though  it  is  useful  as  a top- 
dressing liberally  applied 
after  they  have  been  estab- 
lished a year.  The  only 
manure  to  be  dug  in  at  the 
time  of  planting  is  rich 
peat  and  sand,  one-third  of 
the  latter.  This  is  ad- 
visedly called  manure.  L. 
auratum  and  some  others  in 
light  soils  are  all  the  better 
for  a top-dressing  of  clay 
put  on  dry  and  broken 
small.  Though  under  each 
brief  description  of  the  chief 
kinds  given  below  we  have 
appended  a word  or  two 
upon  cultivation,  it  is,  per- 
haps, advisable  to  give  a 
few  general  remarks  upon 
the  subject.  It  should  be 
borne  in  miud  that  however 
beautiful  nearly  all  the 
known  Lilies  are,  some  of 
them  are  fastidious  ; but 
there  is  a rare  choice  of 
beauty  among  those  that 
are  easily  cultiv^ated.  Lilies, 
as  regards  cultivation,  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes 
— first,  those  that  are  best 
grown  in  pots,  such  as 
neilgherrense,  Wallichia- 
num,  philippinense,  and 
nepalense,  and,  in  many 
soils  and  climates,  speeio- 
sum,  auratum,  and  longi- 
florum  ; secondly,  those 
that  are  best  grown  out-of- 
doors  in  loamy  soil ; thirdly, 
those  that  are  best  grown 
out-of-doors  in  peaty  soil. 

On  light  soils  the  following 
kinds  do  remarkably  well : All  of  the  um- 
bcllatum,  croceum,  and  elegans  type ; L. 
candidum,  longiflorum  and  its  varieties,  chalce- 
douieum,  excelsum,  and  the  speciosum  section  ; 
also  tigrinum  splendens.  In  deep  loamy  soil, 
L.  auratum,  Szovitzianum,  Humboldti,  the  Tiger 
family,  most  of  the  Martagon  group  ; while  in 
an  intermediate  soil  of  leaf-mould,  loam,  and 
sand,  pulchellum,  Browni,  giganteum,  tenui- 
folium,  Krameri,  <&c.,  should  be  planted. 

Propagation. 

This  is  generally  and  most  readily  done  by 
means  of  the  separation  of  the  bulblets  or  offsets 
from  the  parent  bulbs,  and  these,  detached  and 
grown  in  the  same  way  as  the  parent,  will  in 
the  course  of  a year  or  two  make  good  flowering 


should,  when  potted,  be  surrounded  with  sand, 
while  some  do  well  without  that  precaution. 
Lilies  imported  from  Holland,  such  as  the 
varieties  of  davuricum,  elegans,  and  of 
speciosum,  &c.,  arrive,  as  a rule,  plump  and 
sound  ; but  even  in  their  case  it  is  much  better 
to  lay  them  in  soil  a little  while  before  potting. 

L.  BATEMANNiAi. — There  was  more  indecision 
about  giving  this  a place  in  the  twenty-four 
than  with  any  of  the  others  ; still,  it  is  a very 
pretty  and  distinct  Lily.  The  flowers  of  this, 
which  are  borne  in  a close,  compact  umbel,  are 
of  a deep  bright  apricot  tint  and  without  spots 
of  any  kind.  It  reaches  a height  of  from  2 feet 
to  3 feet.  “ 

Buff  Lily  (L.  testacenm)  (see  illustration). — 
Apart  from  any  other  con- 
sideration, this  is  very  in- 
teresting, as  being  the  first 
recognised  hybrid  Lily  in 
cultivation,  while  it  is  a 
very  distinct  and  beautiful 
one.  It  is  a hybrid  between 
L.  candidum  and  L.  chal- 
cedonicum  — both  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  among 
the  tallest  growing  Lilies 
that  we  have,  and  the 
bright  nankeen  - coloured 
flowers  are  totally  different 
from  those  of  any  other 
member  of  the  genus.  This 
Lily  flowers,  as  a rule,  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of 
July. 

Common  Turk’s- cap  Lily 
(L.  Martagon)  is  not  re- 
markable for  brightness  of 
colouring,  as  the  flowers 
are  of  a dull  purple  shade, 
spotted  with  a deeper  tint. 
The  blooms  are,  however, 
gracefully  reflexed,  and  dis- 
posed in  such  a symmetrical 
manner  as  to  be  admired 
by  nearly  everyone.  The 
variety  dalmaticum  differs 
from  the  type  in  the  blos- 
soms being  of  a deep 
blackish  - purple  colour, 
while  it  is  also  a rather 
stronger  grower.  These 
Lilies  seldom  flower  well 
the  first  season  after  plant- 
ing. 

L.  uAVURiruM. — There  is 
a cla.^s  of  Lilies  known 
under  the  collective  name  of 
L.  davuricum  or  umbella- 
tum,  and  of  which  there 
are  several  garden  forms. 
Three  good  varieties  are 
erectum,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  even  more  up- 
right than  in  the  others. 
The  blooms  of  this  are 
bright  orange-red,  those  of 
grand iflorum  of  a lighter 
hue,  while  those  of  incom- 
parabile  are  very  much 
deeper  in  colour  than  those 
of  any  off  the  others. 

L.  ELEGANS. — The  elegans 
or  Thunbergianum  group  of 
Lilies  shows  a greater 
amount  of  variation  than 
the  preceding.  Atrosan- 
guineum  has  flowers  of  a 
deep  bright  red  colour  ; pie- 
tum,  orange  splashed  With 
crimson  ; and  Prince  of 
Orange,  buff  yellow.  Under  this  head  are 
included  the  dwarfest  of  Lilies,  many  of  the 
varieties  of  L.  elegans  being  not  more  than  a 
foot  high,  while  some  are  even  less  than  that. 
They  are  very  charming  when  used  as  edging 
plants  to  a Rhododendron  bed,  the  rich  variety 
of  colours  in  the  bold  flowers  showing  to  advan- 
tage against  the  evergreen  shrubs  with  which 
they  are  associated.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  best 
place  for  them. 

L.  GIGANTEUM  (see  illustration). — This  is  a 
noble  Lily  from  Nepaul,  of  huge  growth,  and 
different  in  aspect  to  any  other.  Its  bulb  de- 
velops handsome,  shining,  heart-shaped  foliage 
in  spreading  tufts.  The  flower-stems  are  stout 
and  erect,  from  (J  feet  to  10  feet  high,  and  termi- 
nated by  a large  raceme,  1 foot  to  2 feet  in 


plants.  The  scales  of  the  bulbs,  too,  afford  a 
means  of  propagation  ; but  this  is  a slower 
method.  Raising  plants  from  seed  is  a some- 
what tedious  process  with  the  Lily,  though 
many  kinds  in  this  country  perfect  seed  in 
plenty,  and  in  the  case  of  such  kinds  as  L.  tenui- 
folium  the  seedlings  will  flower  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  ; others,  again,  will  not 
flower  for  several  years.  The  finest  kinds, 
such  as  the  Japanese  and  Californian  Lilies, 
are  now  imported  and  sold  so  cheaply  in  large 
quantities  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
propagate  from  home-grown  plants.  It  will 
be  well,  however,  if,  by  rapid  increase  or 
otherwise,  these  plants  may  become  plentiful 
enough  to  adorn  the  smallest  cottage  gar- 


Liliuni  giganteum. 

dens.  As  just  stated,  several  kinds  of  Lilies, 
chiefly  Japanese  and  Californian,  are  annually 
exported  from  their  native  habitats  in  large 
quantities.  All  bulbs  as  soon  as  received  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and  any  decaying  matter 
removed.  They  should  then  be  laid  in  soil,  or, 
better  still.  Cocoa-nut- fibre  in  a moderate  con- 
dition of  moisture,  until  the  bulb  recovers  its 
usual  plumpness,  and  the  roots  are  just  on  the 
point  of  starting  from  the  base.  Then  they  should 
be  potted  or  planted  out  as  required  ; but  before 
doing  this,  any  decaying  scales  should  be  again 
removed,  as  a few  of  the  outside  ones  are  often 
bruised  in  transit,  and  after  being  in  the  soil  a 
little  time  decay  sets  in,  which,  if  not  then 
taken  off,  may  contaminate  the  whole  bulb.  Of 
those  so  imported  L.  auratum  and  L.  Krameri 
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Lilium  Wallichianum 


\i.  Szovitzbnurr. 


Golden-rayed  Lily’  of  Japan  (L.  auratum). 


White  Trumpet  Lily  (L.  longiflorum). 


White  Martagon  Lily  L.^Martagon  album). 
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Lilhim  speciosum  (L.  lancifoliutn). 


Madonna  Lily  (L.  candiduni). 


Liliiim  Hmiiboldti. 
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length,  of  about  a dozen  long,  nodding,  fragrant 
flowers,  white,  tinged  with  purple  on  the  inside. 
Id  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  Lilies,  and  succeeds 
well  without  much  trouble.  It  flourishes  best 
in  a sheltered  position,  where  there  is  an  under- 
growth of  thin  shrubs  to  protect  the  growth  in 
spring.  The  soil  must  be  deep,  well  drained, 
and  consist  of  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould, 
strengthened  by  a little  rich  loam.  Years  some- 
times elapse  before  the  tufts  of  foliage  send  up 
bloom. 

Golden-rayed  Lily  {L.  auratum)  (see  illus- 
tration).— This  is  a grand  Lily  and  the  bulbs 
are  so  cheap  during  the  winter,  and  they  can 
be  depended  upon  to  flower  well— at  least, 
the  first  season  after  importation— that  it 
must  be  assigned  a place.  L.  auratum  platy- 
phyllum  is  widely  removed  from  the  common 
form,  being  altogether  a stouter  plant,  with 
broader  leaves,  while  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
shallower,  being  more  of  a saucer  shape.  There 
are  other  forms,  as  rubro-vittatum,  &c.,  whilst 
the  poorest  forms  have  starry  flowers  with 
scarcely  any  markings. 

L.  Grayi  is  one  of  the  finer  newer  Lilies.  It 
is  allied  to  L.  canadense.  It  was  first  found  or 
discovered  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  in  the  year  1840, 
he  having  found  it  at  the  top  of  Roan  Mountain, 
in  North  Carolina.  It  is  likely  to  prove  a tho- 
roughly useful  garden  Lily,  being  as  readily 
grown  as  the  Swamp  Lily  (L.  super- 
bum), or  any  of  its  relatives.  The 
flowers  are  carried  on  long  branch- 
ing stems,  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  plant  is  graceful,  the  flowers 
very  rich  in  colour,  the  outside  of 
the  segments  deep  crimson,  whilst 
the  inner  face  is  heavily  blotched 
with  purple  on  a yellow  ground. 

L.  Hansoni  is  a .Japanese  species 
of  the  Martagon  class,  and  bears 
removal  better  than  any  of  its  im- 
mediate allies.  This  Lily  is  one  of 
the  first  to  appear  above  ground  in 
the  spring,  and  very  bright  and 
cheerful  the  young  leaves  are.  The 
flowers  are  prettily  reflexed,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  some  of  the 
Turk’s-cap  Lilies,  while  the  petals 
are  unusually  thick  and  wax-like, 
their  colour  being  bright  orange 
spotted  more  or  less  profusely  with 
purplish-brown.  It  is  a very  beau- 
tiful early-flowering  Lily,  rather 
more  expensive  than  the  others, 
but  it  increases  quickly. 

L.  Henryi  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  new  Lilies.  It  flowered 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  for  the 
first  time  in  1890.  At  first  the 
stems  did  not  attain  more  than 
4 feet  in  height,  but  with  increased 
vigour  they  greatly  exceeded  that 
height,  often  rising  6 feet  or  7 feet. 

The  leaves  are  deep  green,  and  the 
flowers  similar  to  L.  speciosum  ; 
indeed,  we  believe  this  is  now  described  as  a 
form  of  that  species.  The  flowers  are  rich  apricot 
incolour,  marked  with  numerous  redspots.  They 
are  large,  showy,  and  backed  by  deep  green- 
leaved shrubs  very  rich  in  tone. 

L.  Krameri. — This  is  by  no  means  an  ama- 
teur’s Lily,  although  it  deserves  a very  brief 
note.  It  does  best  when  nestling  in  a break 
of  shrubs  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  but  not 
smothered  up,  so  to  say,  with  neighbouring 
things.  The  dalicate  rose-coloured  flowers 
associate  well  with  the  deep  foliage  of  the 
shrubs,  and  the  best  results  are  got  in  a deep 
loamy  soil  with  which  peat  and  leaf-mould  are 
mixed.  It  is  the  same  as  a Lily  called  C.  japoni- 
cum. 

The  Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum),  of  which 
an  illustration  is  given,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  anything  said  in  its  favour  ; all  that  is 
necessary  to  point  out  being  that  the  non- 
success attending  the  transplanting  of  it  is 
often  caused  by  the  operation  being  carried  out 
too  late  in  the  year,  as  the  roots  push  forth  so 
soon  after  the  flowering  season  is  over,  that 
they  should  not  be  removed  after  the  end  of 
August,  and  a month  earlier  than  that  will  be 
all  the  better.  When  possible,  a group  of  this 
should  be  got,  a mass  of  it  against  copper- 
coloured  Beech  being* very  striking. 

L.  ODORUM. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Eastern  Lilies  in  cultivation,  having  been  intro- 


duced as  far  back  as  1804.  The  flowering  dis- 
play is  kept  up,  as  a rule,  by  imported  bulbs, 
as  it  is  a difficult  Lily  to  maintain  in  good 
health  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  L.  Browni.  L.  odorum  grows  3 feet 
and  4 feet  high,  and  a strong  bulb  will  produce 
three  and  four  blossoms.  They  are  shorter  and 
more  massive  than  those  of  the  well-known 
L.  longiflorum.  This  Lily  is  usually  disposed 
of  at  the  auction  sales  under  the  name  of 
L.  Colchesteri,  or  L.  japonicum  Colchesteri. 

Old  Orange  Lily  (L.  croceum)  may  be 
occasionally  seen  in  cottage  gardens,  where 
the  brilliant  orange-coloured  flowers  stand 
out  very  conspicuously.  This  belongs  to  a 
group  in  which  the  flowers  are  borne  in  an 
upright  manner,  or  nearly  so,  and  some  others 
of  this  section  are  especially  valuable  as  border 
Lilies.  This  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  flower- 
ing in  town  gardens.  We  often  see  good  clumps 
of  it  blooming  freely  under  very  adverse  con- 
ditions, the  brilliant  orange  flowers  making  a 
rich  picture. 

Panther  Lily  (L.  pardalinum). — -The  bulbs 
of  this  are,  in  common  with  a few  other  North 
American  Lilies,  of  a peculiar  rhizomatous 
character,  and  will,  especially  in  a light  soil, 
consisting  largely  of  vegetable  matter,  travel 
some  distance  from  the  base.  It  is  the  least 
particular  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  and 


The  buff-coloured  Lily  (L.  testaoeum). 

will  often  thrive  in  a stiff,  loamy  soil,  where, 
however,  the  bulbs  are  more  compact  than  they 
are  in  a lighter  compost.  The  strongest  forms 
will  run  up  to  a height  of  6 feet  or  more,  while 
the  flowers,  which  are  as  a rule  borne  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  are  of  a brilliant  red  and 
orange  colour  more  or  less  spotted.  L. 
pomponium  verum  is  another  of  the  Turk’s- 
cap  section  whose  flower-stem,  which  is 
clothed  with  narrow  leaves,  reaches  a height  of 
a couple  effect  or  thereabouts,  while  the  flowers, 
which  reflex  in  a very  regular  manner,  are  of  a 
deep  bright  scarlet  colour.  The  red  form  of  L. 
pyrenaicum  (a  less  ornamental  plant)  was  long 
called  L.  pomponium,  hence  the  suflix  verum  to 
this  particular  Lily.  It  is  somev/hat  slow  of  in- 
crease. 

Scarlet  Turk’s  cap  Lily  (L.  chalcedonicum) 
produces  a great  number  of  its  vermilion- 
coloured  blossoms,  the  petals  of  which  are  of  a 
thick  wax-like  texture.  It  is  especially  valu- 
able from  the  fact  that  it  flowers  towards  the 
end  of  July,  at  which  time  the  bulk  of  our  Lilies 
are  past,  while  the  various  forms  of  L.  tigrinum 
and  L.  speciosum  are  not  yet  in  bloom.  This 
needs  a season  to  establish  itself  before  much  of 
a return  in  the  way  of  flowers  can  be  expected. 
It  is  a thoroughly  good  garden  Lily. 

L.  speciosum  (see  illustration)  is  also  named 
L.  lancifolium.  It  is  a very  beautiful  kind, 
not  difficult  to  grow,  and  flowers  well  under 


ordinary  conditions.  In  Gardening  lately  we 
gave  an  illustration  of  a garden  of  the  variety 
Krretzeri,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the 
white  forms,  and  is  a thoroughly  useful  and 
beautiful  flower  of  purest  white,  pleasing  in  the 
garden'  and  useful  for  cutting.  The  deepest 
coloured  is  a kind  named  rubrum,  which  is  of 
very  handsome  colour.  As  a rule,  those  im- 
ported from  Japan  are  the  best.  L.  speciosum 
is  one  of  the  latest  in  flower  of  all  the  Lilies, 
and  beautiful  groups  may  be  made  with  the 
rubrum  and  Krmtzeri  varieties,  mixed  or  separ- 
ately. 

Swamp  Lily  (L.  superbum), — This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  Lilies.  Its  stately 
stems  rise  over  5 feet  in  height.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  delights  in  a moist,  partially-shaded 
spot,  such  as  a clearing  amongst  trees,  although 
it  will  do  well  on  the  ordinary  border.  The 
flowers  vary  in  colour  from  brilliant  crimson, 
and  in  some  there  is  a larger  proportion  of 
orange,  enriched  with  numerous  shades. 

L.  Szovitzianum  (see  illustration). — This  is 
a very  beautiful  Lily  that  thrives  well  in  loam, 
but  it  must  be  of  a considerable  depth,  as  the 
roots  descend  almost  perpendicularly.  A good 
specimen  of  this  Lily  will  reach  a height  of 
6 feet  and  bear  twenty  or  more  flowers,  gener- 
ally arranged  in  an  almost  perfect  pyramid,  each 
flower  standing  clear  of  its  neighbour.  They 
are  drooping,  the  petals  being 
prettily  reflexed  and  of  a yellow 
colour  spotted  more  or  less  with 
brown.  Of  this  Lily  but  few  flowers 
can  be  expected  the  first  season 
after  planting,  and  ofttimes  the 
second  year  it  is  not  seen  at  its  best, 
but  when  thoroughly  established 
few  members  of  the  family  are  more 
attractive.  It  is  one  of  our  earliest 
flowering  Lilies,  being  usually  at 
its  best  during  the  month  of  June. 
L.  Szovitzianum  is  known  under  a 
variety  of  names,  as  L.  colchicum, 
ponticum,  monadelphum,  and  Lod- 
digesianum. 

Tiger  Lily  (L.  tigrinum). — Every 
lover  of  flowers  knows  the  beautiful 
Tiger  Lily  that  makes  glorious 
sheets  of  colour  in  late  September 
and  early  October.  There  are 
several  varieties,  and  a double  one 
which  our  readers  need  not  trouble 
about.  The  best  of  all  is  L.  splen- 
dens,  which  justifies  its  name.  The 
flowers  are  very  bright  orange,  red 
in  colour,  enriched  with  almost 
black  blotches.  It  is  a v'ery  strik- 
ing and  easily  grown  form.  A 
group  of  it  is  very  handsome. 

White  Trumpet  Lily  (L.  longi- 
elorum).  — This  is  the  White 
Trumpet  Lily,  usually  grown  in 
pots,  but  very  handsome  in  the 
open.  It  is  imported  from  Japan 
in  considerable  numbers.  Wilsoni 
is  the  best  of  the  longiflorum  group  for  the 
open  border,  and  the  long  spotless  flowers 
are  much  admired.  It  is  certainly  greatly 
superior  to  the  typical  L.  longiflorum  as  grown 
by  the  Dutch. 

There  are  a few  others  of  almost  equal  merit 
to  those  above.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
L.  canadense,  L.  Lowi,  L.  Parryi,  L.  Browni 
(see  illustration). 

Many  more  Lilies  might  have  been  men- 
tioned, but  these  require  especial  care,  and  are 
not  suitable  for  amateurs.  What  we  want  are 
really  fine  hardy  kinds  that  will  flourish  without 
any  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour.  Of  late 
years  many  lovely  things  have  been  introduced, 
but  these  were,  in  many  cases,  more  appro- 
priate for  pots  than  for  the  open.  Of  those 
most  suitable  for  the  open,  amongst  comparative 
novelties,  must  be  mentioned  L.  Grayi  and  L. 
Henryi,  the  last  mentioned  being  a very  lovely 
Lily,  likely  to  become  popular.  Even  L.  longi- 
florum, which  one  sees  so  often  grown  in  pots, 
is  adapted  for  the  open.  Bulbs,  which  have  been 
previously  grown  in  pots,  we  have  seen  planted 
out  with  great  success,  the  plants  bearing  a 
wealth  of  the  large,  long-tubed  white  flowers. 
Even  in  the  smallest  gardens  many  of  the  Lilies 
may  be  grown,  creating,  in  fact,  a succession 
from  the  time  L.  candidum  (the  beautiful  White 
Madonna  Lily)  expands  its  flowers,  until  L. 
speciosum  and  the  Tiger  Lily  are  in  full  beauty. 
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I CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

ARRANGING  THE  FLOWERS. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  have 
taken  the  lead  this  year  in  introducing  into  its 
exhibitions  classes  for  providing  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  Chrysanthemums  in  vases,  and,  what  is 
still  more  interesting,  is  the  fact  that  in 
deciding  the  merits  of  the  respective  exhibits 
the  quality  of  the  blooms  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  considerations.  Many  large  local 
exhibitions  have  ceased  to  interest  the  general 
public,  no  doubt  through  the  sameness  of  shows. 
The  monotonous  continuation  of  boards  of 
Japanese  and  incurved  blooms  to  the  outsider 
lias  probably  appeared  the  same,  season  after 
season,  so  that  it  has  now  become  necessary  on 
this  ground  alone  to  render  the  exhibitions  more 
interesting  by  showing  what  bright  effects  may 
be  got  with  Chrysanthemums.  Tables  of 
exhibition  cut-blooms  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  with  appropriate  foliage,  &c.,  for 
decorative  effect,  and  also  tables  of  bouquets, 
wreaths,  sprays,  button-holes,  devices  and  designs 
of  every  conceivable  kind,  have  been  provided 
for  at  the  November  exhibition  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  Smaller  classes  have 
been  provided  for  three  vases,  each  to  contain 
tweh'e  blooms,  large  and  small  blooms  being  so 
arranged  as  to  give  a nice  bright  and  artistic 
effect.  The  small-flowering  Pompons  and 
Anemone-Pompons  are  also  encouraged  by  the 
introduction  of  a class  of  “ two  vases,  artistically 
arranged.”  Many  new  features,  introduced  to 
prove  the  decorative  value  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum and  not  mentioned  here,  were  this  season 
placed  before  the  public,  and  these  will  doubtless 
be  added  to  next  season  owing  to  the  great  suc- 
cess achieved  this  season. 

The  best  arrangement  comprised  huge  Japan- 
ese vases,  besides  others  of  English  make,  and 
each  of  these  contained  about  twelve  large 
flowers.  Great  care  was  shown  in  the  harmony 
of  the  arrangement,  each  colour  being  seen  at 
its  best.  One  large  vase  was  filled  with  the  fine 
variety  Sunflower  and  other  yellow  kinds,  a 
rich  effect  being  produced  by  arranging  alter- 
nately blooms  of  the  deep  crimson,  Wm.  Seward ; 
autumnal- tinted  foliage.  Asparagus  plumosus, 
and  very  long  fronds  of  Ferns  created  a most 
rich  and  elegant  finish.  Another  vase  was 
devoted  to  the  white  variety  Mdlle.  Therijse 
Rey  and  Viviand  Morel,  rosy-jnauve  in  equal 
numbers,  with  appropriate  foliage.  Thus  each 
vase  had  a beauty  of  its  own,  and  great  taste 
was  displayed  in  placing  the  various  vases  in 
tiers,  thus  allowing  each  of  them  to  be  seen  to 
advantage.  As  a groundwork  for  this  huge 
arrangement,  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Crotons, 
small  Palms,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  and  kindred 
subjects  were  arranged  in  an  easy  and  light 
manner,  and  dotted  here  and  there  amongst 
this  base  of  plants  were  to  be  seen  fine  large 
exhibition  blooms,  standing  in  tubes  fitted  in  a 
new  galvanised  wirework,  arranged  andspecially 
designed  by  the  exhibitor.  This  exhibit 
worthily  secured  the  piece  of  plate  offered  as 
first  prize  by  the  jiresident  of  the  N.  C.  S., 
and  the  winner,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Lewisham, 
is  to  be  congratulated.  Very  choice  were  some 
of  the  single  vases,  in  which  only  one  colour 
and  variety  was  allowed.  The  height  of  the 
vase  was  limited  to  18  inches,  thus  preventing 
the  introduction  of  such  receptacles  as  hall 
vases.  This  class  proved  the  value  of  such 
exliibits  for  the  purpose  of  drawing-room 
decoration. 

Rut  the  class  of  greatest  interest  to  the  writer 
was  one  in  which  three  epergnes  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms,  suitable  for  table  decoration, 
were  exhibited.  It  is  such  a common  occurrence 
to  notice  at  exhibitions,  as  well  as  in  the  homes 
I of  many  who  have  a wealth  of  flowers,  and  a 
I large  variety  of  foliage,  berries,  Grasses,  &c. , at 

I their  command,  the  great  want  of  taste  in  the 

j arrangements  of  table  decorations.  In  many 
I cases  they  are  a most  incongruous  mass  of 
! flowers  and  foliage,  showing  the  need  of  a little 
thought  being  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
I harmony  of  colouring,  in  order  that  one  colour 
may  blend  with  another,  that  the  result  may  be 
briglit  and  pleasing,  and  the  best  possible  effect 
' produced.  One  of  the  best  and  richest  arrange- 
ments in  colouring  is  that  resulting  from  a com- 
I bination  of  bright  yellow,  orange,  old-gold,  or 
I terra-cotta,  with  a few  pieces  of  bright  crimson 


dotted  here  and  there.  The  use  of  this  last 
colour  must  be  somewhat  restricted,  or  the 
brightness  of  the  arrangement  is  to  some  extent 
spoilt.  When  commencing  to  arrange  epergnes, 
it  is  better  to  adjust  the  long  pieces  of  foliage 
first,  such  as  Asparagus  plumosus  and  elegant- 
issiina,  and  Ampelopsis  Veitchi.  Commence  by 
putting  the  flowers  in  the  top  tube,  then  the 
three  middle  tubes,  and  finally  the  base.  Always 
remember  that  a good  flower  placed  in  a con- 
spicuous position  must  necessarily  attract  atten- 
tion. For  this  reason,  therefore,  if  the  three 
colours  suggested  above  are  to  be  used,  place  a 
good  yellow  flower  in  the  top  tube,  well  elevated. 
Around  this  work  alternately  small  old-gold, 
yellow  and  crimson  flowers,  with,  projecting  out 
from  amongst  the  flowers,  pieces  of  Grasses, 
small  Croton-leaves,  or  a few  buds  of  Chrysan- 
themums, and  if  there  be  an}^  stiffness  in  the 
arrangement  these  small  additions  will  relieve 
it  at  once.  A few  pieces  of  Croton  foliage  should 
be  allowed  to  overhang  the  sides  of  the  tubes, 
always  using  those  leaves  with  plent3'  of  yellow 
running  through  them.  In  the  three  small  tubes 
small  flowers  only  should  be  used  with  appro- 
priate foliage.  All  down  what  we  may  term  the 
stem  of  the  stand  Croton  foliage  and  Grasses  and 
suitable  foliage  should  be  affixed  at  the  base  ; 
all  the  flowers  and  foliage  should  be  “wired,” 
and  stout  bouquet  “stubbs”  should  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  Observe  the  same  rule  as  in  the 
top  tube,  and  place  a large  yellow  flower  at  the 
front  and  at  the  back  too,  arranging  a few 
medium-sized  flowers  here  and  there.  Relieve 
the  heaviness  by  adding  small  flower-buds, 
allowing  2 inches  or  3 inches  of  bright  Croton 
foliage  to  protrude.  In  giving  the  finishing 
touches  twist  a piece  of  Smilax  about  the  stem 
of  the  stand,  and  a few  pieces  of  Grass,  light- 
coloured  Maiden-hair  Fern,  and  highly-coloured 
Ampelopsis,  will  help  to  produce  a rich  effect. 
Another  pretty  arrangement  is  produced  with 
White  and  Pink  Chrysanthemums,  but  in  this 
case  foliage  with  a silvery  colouring  will  give  the 
best  results.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highejate. 


REVISING  THE  LISTS. 

Every  year  the  cultivator  should  thoroughly 
overhaul  his  list  of  varieties  in  all  sections  pre- 
paratory to  making  a start  for  the  next  year’s 
display.  Now  that  so  many  and  improved 
varieties  are  obtained  it  seems  quite  a waste  of 
time  to  take  up  space  and  labour  in  growing 
sorts  that  are  admittedly  of  inferior  quality,  as 
compared  with  those  introduced  of  recent  years. 
In  the  Japanese  section  varieties  like  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Irving  Clarke,  Meg  Mer- 
rilies,  Stanstead  Surprise,  and  Baron  de  Prail- 
ley  for  instance  are  now  quite  useless,  owing  to 
to  many  kinds  being  introduced  now  that  possess 
so  much  quality.  The  last  three  are  admittedly 
too  “thin”  to  enable  them  to  compete  with 
varieties  like  Mdlle.  Therese  Rey,  Viviand 
Morel,  and  its  bronzy-yellow  sport,  Charles 
Davis,  with  any  chance  of  success.  Not  only 
are  all  three  larger,  but  also  they  possess  so 
much  more  solidity  of  petal  and  refinement  than 
those  first  named.  Varieties  for  exhibition  now'- 
a-days  and  to  win  prizes  must  not  only  be  large 
in  diameter,  but  it  must  not  be  possible  to  dis- 
cern the  stands  or  vases  on  which  they  are 
arranged  through  the  petals.  If  success  is  to 
be  gained  in  the  exhibition  room  the  cultivator 
must  conform  to  present-day  requirements,  no 
matter  what  his  private  inclinations  are.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  take  an  interest  in  Chrysanthe- 
mums merely  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
but  when  it  comes  to  winning  prizes  such 
artistic  tastes  are  useless  that  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  producing  the  florist’s  flower. 
Short  - petalled  varieties  like  M.  Baco, 
Mrs.  A.  Jacobs,  Mme.  J.  Laing,  and 
Elaine,  although  handsome  in  their  own  parti- 
cular way,  are  now  superseded  by  newer  kinds 
that  are  really  an  improvement.  We  have  also 
many  distinct  colours  now  in  the  hirsute  section, 
but  whether  these  will  ever  become  popular  is  a 
moot  question.  I think  not ; although  they  are 
quaint  and  interesting,  perhaps,  to  strangers, 
the  novelty  soon  wears  off  I find  with  those  who 
constantly  have  the  blooms  under  notice. 
Varieties  like  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne  have  little  to 
recommend  them,  except  when  seen  in  the  best 
possible  eondition,  developed  from  a late  crown- 
bud  ; the  colour  is  decidedly  “ washy,”  while 
the  florets  aro  so  irregular  as  to  render  the 


blooms  quite  unattractive.  I do  not  think 
many  years  will  elapse  before  this  type  of  flower 
will  be  but  little  seen  in  the  exhibition  building; 
they  will  be  replaced  by  others  of  the  Viviand 
Morel  type.  This  I look  upon  as  an  ideal 
variety,  not  only  in  bloom  but  in  'habit  of 
growth  also.  In  this  latter,  a decided  improve- 
ment is  manifest.  When  we  can  obtain  such 
magnificent  blooms  as  Viviand  Morel  and 
Charles  Davis  will  give  us,  and  from  plants 
under  4 feet  high,  that  is  surely  a point  for 
congratulation.  The  finest  blooms  ever  seen 
of  Mme.  C.  Audiguier  were  cut  from  plants 
12  feet  high.  Compare  this  with  the  present- 
day  kinds,  and  surely  the  balance  of  opinion 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  dwarf-growing  sorts. 
Apart  from  the  exhibiting  point  of  view,  varie- 
ties of  dwarf  or  moderately  dwarf  habit,  say  any- 
thing under  6 feet,  must  be  an  advantage  to  the 
owner  of  a small  greenhouse  who  would,  perhaps, 
prefer  some  of  the  taller  growing  sorts  ; but  cir- 
cumstances do  not  admit  ; therefore,  the  low- 
growing  type  of  plant  is  a boon.  In  revising  the 
lists,  cultivators  should  ascertain  the  approximate 
height  each  will  grow,  and  replace  the  tall  ones 
with  others  more  dwarf.  I note  this  season  a 
large  number  of  new  sorts  which  belong  to  the 
section  known  as  incurved  Japanese.  Many 
persons  fail  to  appreciate  this  type  of  flower. 
They  argue  they  are  too  near  the  incurved  or 
Chinese  Chrysanthemum  in  the  form  they  par- 
take to  be  classed  as  true  Japanese  varieties. 
This  latter  section  is  more  truly  defined  by  the 
ragged  character  of  the  blooms.  I note  a 
tendency  amongst  cultivators  to  grow  more 
largely  sorts  like  Lady  Selborne,  Source  d’Or, 
Pheebus,  M.  Wm.  Holmes,  and  John  Shrimpton, 
that  are  decidedly  free-flowering  and  distinct  in 
colour.  For  vase  decoration  this  type  of  flower 
is  invaluable.  Each  has  a distinctness  that 
renders  it  not  only  pleasing,  but  admits  of 
harmony  with  other  flowers,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  multi-coloured  kinds  are  employed. 

E.  M. 


SOME  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

M.  Panckoujke. — Among  yellow  sorts  there 
are  few,  if  indeed  any,  better  than  this  recently 
introduced  variety.  It  has  all  the  character  of 
a true  Japanese  bloom,  large,  very  shaggy,  and 
unfolds  its  florets  in  a fantastic  way.  Some  are 
of  great  length  and  hang  down,  while  others 
incurve  and  interlace  among  those  that  fall 
outwards.  The  build  of  the  bloom  is  deep  and 
the  colour  clear  and  rich.  The  plant  is  of  excel- 
lent dwarf  habit  and  has  very  dark  green  foliage  ; 
a good  amateurs’  flower. 

Niveum. — This  might  have  been  mentioned 
first  in  these  notes  because  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  best  white  Chrysanthemum  yet  raised.  It 
is  of  the  purest  white,  and  the  form  of  the  hand- 
some bloom  slightly  recurved.  The  florets  are 
of  a thick  texture  and  build  up  a flower  of  ex- 
ceptional depth.  This  is  when  the  plant  has 
been  thinned  out  to  the  orthodox  number  of 
shoots  for  exhibition  blooms.  But  the  variety 
is  equally  fine  when  grown  as  a bush  plant  and 
a number  of  flowers  perfected.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  with  ample  well-formed  foliage.  Will 
prove  a fine  sort  for  market-growers. 

Florence  Carr. — A pretty  new  Pompon 
variety,  and  will  be  valued  by  those  who  grow 
these  neat  little  types.  This  kind  is  particularly 
well-formed  and  the  colour  is  a nice  deep  shade 
of  bronze-chestnut. 

Miss  Gertie  Waterer. — This  is  a new 
blush-coloured  sport  from  that  tiny  button-like 
flower  Snowdrop,  and  will  be  of  equal  value  for 
planting  in  the  open  ground.  It  there  forms  a 
thick  bush  of  bloom  in  early  autumn,  and  is 
acceptable  as  a pot  plant.  The  two  sorts  named, 
with  Luni  Fleuri,  an  orange-yellow  midget 
variety,  form  a nice  trio.  They  make  capital 
button- hole  flowers. 

Miss  Maggie  Blenkiron. — A full,  large 
exhibition  flower  of  a bronze-yellow  colour.  The 
form  is  incurved,  and  it  is  a good  addition  to 
that  type  of  the  J apanese.  Its  florets  are  placed 
in  a somewhat  regular  manner,  and  they  are 
rich  and  glossy.  The  plant  is  of  good  growth. 

Madame  Ad.  Chatin. — This  is  another 
splendid  Japanese  of  the  incurved  shape.  The 
colour  is  creamy-white.  It  is  extra  large  and 
double,  and  the  florets  form  regularly,  and  yet 
not  stilily.  The  plant  is  dwarf.  Altogether  an 
excellent  new  sort. 

Dora  Siiarfe. — The  shade  of  colour  in  this 
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variety  is  best  described  as  crushed  Strawberry, 
a tint  generally  admired  by  most  persons.  It 
is  a fairly  large  bloom  with  flat  petals,  and  a 
free  as  well  as  dwarf  grower. 

JuNON. — The  Anemone-flowered  class  has  a 
first-rate  Addition  in  this  variety,  the  centre  or 
cushion,  as  it  is  called,  being  exceptionally  deep 
and  handsome.  The  guard  florets  are  evenly 
placed.  The  whole  of  the  bloom  is  of  one 
colour — namely,  blush-white. 

Foyal  Windsor.— This  Japanese  bloom  is  of 
a very  distinct  shade  of  colour — salmon-white  I 
think  describes  it.  Its  blooms  are  not  especially 
large,  but  they  are  handsome.  The  florets  are  flat, 
broad,  and  spreading.  Plant  robust  and  dwarf 
with  very  large  thick  foliage.  It  is  a sort  that 
amateurs  will  do  well  to  add  to  their  lists. 

Enfant  des  Gaules. — This  is  a great  gain  in 
tlie  limited  class  of  hairy  varieties.  The  bloom 
is  of  a loosely  incurved  type,  the  petals  wide  and 
long. 

Mrs.  R.  Filkins. — It  is  not  often  I can  note 
such  a pretty  little  bloom  as  this,  which  will 
certainly  become  popular  for  cut-blooms  for 
vases  and  so  on.  The  colour  is  bright  yellow. 
In  form  it  is  distinct  from  anything  we  have, 
the  florets  being  small.  Threadlike  and  other 
little  fork-like  growths  spring  out  of  these  in 
different  directions.  The  variety  is  dwarf  and 
very  free-blooming. 

LTserb. — Those  who  know  the  old  Japanese 
variety.  Golden  Dragon,  can  imagine  what  this 
is,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  colour.  This 
sort  is  creamy-white.  It  is,  however,  much 
easier  to  grow  than  the  better-known  sort,  and 
forma  a line  contrast  on  a stand  of  blooms,  or 
among  other  sorts  on  the  plants. 

Duchess  of  Wellington. — This  is  valuable, 
both  for  its  deep-yellow  colour  and  large  size. 
The  shape,  too,  is  handsome.  It  belongs  to  the 
incurving  type,  but  the  outer  row  or  two  of 
florets  hang  down,  giving  the  flower  the  aspect 
of  a fringe.  The  plant  is  of  medium  height,  and 
of  easy  culture.  It  will  become  an  especially 
fine  variety  for  exhibition. 

W.  G.  Newitt. — White  Chrysanthemums  are 
so  numerous  that  there  does  not  seem  room  for 
new  sorts.  Yet  here  is  a capital  sort  for  late 
flowering.  It  is  pure  in  colour,  and  the  flowers 
full,  and  of  nicely  recurved  form.  The  growth 
of  the  plant  is  dwarf,  with  strikingly  fine  foliage. 
It  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  November  by  topping 
the  plant  in  March,  and  disbudding  early, 

CiiAs.  II,  Curtis — This  is  a splendid  deep 
yellow  incurved  variety.  The  blooms  look 
noble  among  others,  and  the  plant  is  of  easy 
culture.  I’his  was  raised  from  seed.  Most  of 
the  new  sorts  in  the  incurved  section  have  been 
obtained  from  sports.  It  is,  therefore,  pleasing 
to  note  an  uncommon  occurrence. 

Mr.  C.  Harman-Payne  — This  is  one  of  the 
latest  novelties  of  M.  Calvat,  who  has  enriched 
our  collections  well  in  recent  years.  It  is  of 
huge  size,  the  florets  being  long  and  wide. 
They  hang  down  with  much  grace.  The  colour 
is  crimson-amaranth. 

Directeur  Tisserand  is  another  striking 
flower  from  the  same  source.  The  colours  are 
bronze  and  yellow,  the  latter  predominating  at 
the  upper  portion  of  the  flower,  which  is  large 
and  handsome.  N.  S.  L. 


Chrysanthemum  manures.  — Would 
“E.  M.,”  kindly  give  me  some  advice  as  to 
what  manures  to  use,  and  in  what  stages  of  the 
plant  growth,  and  in  what  way,  if  liquid  or 
dry  ? I want  a few  blooms  for  exhibition  next 
November. — F.  B.  P. 

^ Until  the  plants  get  into  5-inch  pots  they 
need  no  manure.  A fourth  part  of  partly  de- 
cayed horse-dung  is  then  beneficial.  When  the 
plants  are  transplanted  to  their  flowering-pots 
in  J une  a third  part  of  the  same  kind  of  manure 
should  be  added.  One-tenth  part  of  Thomson’s 
Vine-manure  will  also  be  an  advantage.  When 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  say  in  August,  weak 
liquid-manure,  given  alternately  with  clean 
water,  is  good.  Once  in  three  weeks  sprinkle 
one  tablespoonful  of  Clay’s,  Thomson’s,  or 
Innes’  Vine-manure  over  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and 
wash  it  in  with  clear  water. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Sir  Edwin  T.  Smith.— 

Yellow-flowered  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  are  now 
numerous  more  so,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other 
colour.  In  spite  of  iheir  numbers,  however,  the  above  is 
very  distinct,  Ihe  flower  being  of  a rich  golden-orange.  The 
long,  broad,  flat  florets  incurve  at  the  tips  until  all  are 
fully  developed,  when  they  gradually  reflex, — 5.  M. 


Chrysanthemums  in  pots.— I have  a 

great  many  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  and 
which  I have  cut  down,  but  there  is  a number  of 
new  slips  in  the  pot  round  the  old  stems.  Should 
I transplant  them  now,  or  leave  them  altogether 
until  the  spring?  Will  someone  kindly  advise? 
— Topsey. 

***  “Topsey”  is  apparently  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  old  roots  of  Chrysanthemums 
that  have  flowered  this  season  should  be  preserved 
for  next  year’s  crop  of  flowers.  Instead  of 
growing  the  old  roots  another  year,  take  off  as 
many  of  the  young  growths,  .3  inches  long,  which 
are  springing  from  near  the  base  of  the  old  stem, 
remove  the  lower  leaves,  and  cut  square  across 
just  below  a joint.  Insert  the  cuttings  singly 
in  pots  inches  in  diameter  in  sandy  soil. 
Make  the  cutting  firm  at  the  base,  give  a gentle 
watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  cutting,  and 
place  the  pots  under  a handlight  in  a cool  house. 
Air  should  be  excluded  from  the  cuttings  for  a 
time  until  they  are  rooted,  with  the  exception 
of  removing  the  light  for  an  hour  every  morning 
to  dissipate  condensed  moisture  on  the  glass. 
When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  admit  air  to  them 
by  tilting  the  light  on  one  side,  increasing  the 
supply  gradually  until  the  light  can  be  removed 
entirely.  The  best  guide  in  this  is  whether  the 
leaves  flag  or  not.  If  they  do,  keep  the  light 
on  ; if  not,  the  plants  are  better  for  exposure, 
because  they  will  grow  stronger.  The  old  roots 
can  be  planted  in  the  garden  or  at  the  foot  of 
a south  wall,  where  they  will  make  good 
progress,  and  give  a crop  of  flowers  next 
November,  proving  useful  at  that  time,  no 
doubt,  when  hardy  border  flowers  are  scarce. 
Chrysanthemums  grow  so  much  better  from 
cuttings  yearly  than  they  do  by  retaining  the  old 
roots,  as  they  are  more  vigorous,  and,  conse- 
quently, give  better  flowers. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  C.  B.  Whitnall  — 

Cultivators  of  the  incurved  section  would  do 
well  to  pay  attention  to  this  variety.  The 
petals  incurve  thoroughly,  and  are  very  stout. 
The  colour  is  unique,  being  a soft  velvety 
maroon.  Early  formed  buds  should  not  be 
selected  to  give  the  desired  blooms,  as  the 
petals  do  not  incurve  thoroughly,  but  are  really 
poor  representations  of  Japanese  blooms.  Not 
earlier  than  the  end  of  August  should  the  buds 
be  formed  to  give  the  desired  result. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Source  d’Or.— Of 

all  Chrysanthemums  grown  for  producing 
flowers  in  quantity  there  is  none  that  can  equal 
this  in  popularity,  although  it  has  been  grown 
for  the  last  twelve  years.  A bouquet,  basket, 
or  even  a whole  dinner-table  arrangement  is 
often  composed  of  blooms  of  this  variety  only. 
The  medium-sized,  gold-shaded,  orange-coloured 
bljoms  seem  to  associate  harmoniously  with 
any  kind  of  greenery,  be  it  Maiden  hair  Fern 
or  autumnal  tinted  hardy  foliage.  — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Mary  Anderson. 
— Of  all  single- flowered  varieties,  not  one  is  so 
popular  as  the  subject  of  this  note.  It  matters 
not  whether  it  be  as  a plant  in  a pot  for  the  con- 
servatory, for  filling  vases  in  the  dwelling- 
house,  or  in  a cut  state  for  dinner-table  decora- 
tion, it  is  universally  the  most  popular.  The 
habit  of  growth  of  the  plant,  freedom  in  flower- 
ing, combined  with  the  faultless  form  of  the 
individual  blooms,  tend  to  make  this  variety 
the  most  highly  appreciated  single- flowered  kind 
in  existence. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  May  Fleming.  — 

This  new  single-flowered  variety  is  being  sent 
out  by  INIr.  Agate,  Havant.  The  peculiar  twist 
of  petals  which  this  new  flower  possesses  renders 
it  quite  distinct  from  the  generally  straight- 
petalled  division  so  common  in  this  section.  The 
flower  is  pure  white,  the  centre  or  disc  yellow. 
A most  agreeable  perfume  is  emitted  from  the 
stamens  in  the  centre,  which  renders  the  single- 
flowered  section  especially  interesting  and 
distinct. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Yellow  Lady  Sel- 
borne.  ^ — As  an  early  November  or  late 
October- flowering  variety,  this  Chrysanthemum 
deserves  much  attention.  Its  parent — the 
white  form — is  highly  prized  for  its  freedom  ; 
and  although  yellow-coloured  blooms  are  not 
generally  so  popular  or  useful  as  white  ones, 
they  have  their  admirers.  Growers  of  Chrysan- 
themums in  quantity  would  do  well  to  pay  some 
attention  to  this  sport,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  some  years  in  ope  of  oiir  Ipading 
market  gardens. — E,  M. 


Chrysanthemum  Robert  Petfleld.— 

I can  safely  advise  every  amateur  exhibitor  to 
add  this  variety  to  their  collection,  as  by  so 
doing  they  will  reap  an  advantage.  The  per- 
fectly-formed blooms  are  very  easily  obtained 
under  good  culture,  while  the  colour — silvery- 
mauve— is  quite  unique,  and  adds  variety  to 
a stand.  I know  of  no  Chrysanthemum  that  is 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  this  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  incurved  section.  Almost 
every  shoot  will  give  one  perfectly-formed 
bloom,  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
other  sorts. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Gaetano  Guelfi.— I 

know  of  no  more  pleasing  Chrysanthemum, 
when  cultivated,  to  produce  flower  in  quantity 
during  the  whole  of  December  than  this  some- 
what new  Japanese  kind.  The  peculiar,  yet 
graceful  twist  of  its  narrow  florets  renders  it 
pleasing,  graceful,  and  yet  quaint.  If  the 
cuttings  are  inserted  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
plants  topped  when  4 inches  high,  and  again 
when  5 inches  more  of  growth  has  been  made, 
afterwards  allowing  them  to  grow  away  at  will, 
and  develop  all  buds  that  form,  excellent  results 
will  be  obtained. — E.  M. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

DECORATIVE  PLANTS  FOR  A ROOM  IN 
WINTER.— I. 

All  flowers  are  specially  valued  at  Christmas- 
time, when,  if  ever,  our  homes  should  look 
bright  and  cheery.  Holly  and  Mistletoe  are,  of 
course,  needed  ; but  besides  these  old-world 
decorations  there  are  now  to  be  had  so  many 
beautiful  flowers  (which  our  grandmothers  had 
to  do  without)  that  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much 
to  obtain  plenty  of  blossoms,  but  to  select  those 
which  are  most  suitable. 

Arum  Lilies  (Calla  sethiopica)  are  very 
popular  at  this  time,  and  certainly  nothing  can 
be  more  effective  than  their  elegantalabaster  vase- 
like flowers,  so  well  shown  off  by  large  arrow- 
shaped  leaves  of  deep  green.  They  do  well  in  a 
room  (without  gas),  if  amply  supplied  with  tepid 
water,  and  kept  out  of  the  draughts.  The 
plants  are  semi-aquatic,  and  are,  therefore, 
amongst  the  very  few  pot  plants  which  are  the 
better  for  standing  in  a saucer  of  water,  which, 
however,  should  be  turned  out  and  scrubbed 
once  a week,  as  otherwise  the  stagnant  water 
becomes  foul  and  unhealthy. 

ArDiMS  are  easily  managed  by  anyone  who 
owns  a sunny  window  without  a conservator3' 
or  greenhouse.  They  will  continue  to  throw  up 
their  splendid  flowers  until  the  end  of  IMay, 
when  they  should  be  planted  out  in  a moist, 
rich  corner  of  the  kitchen  garden  to  rest  and 
shed  their  tall  foliage,  which  will  be  quickly 
replaced  by  strong  shoots  from  below  the  soil. 
The  roots  should  be  raised  in  September,  and 
potted  up  singly  (or  in  larger  groups,  if  pre- 
ferred), using  rich  soil,  and  allowing  the  potted 
plants  to  stand  in  the  shade  of  a north  wall  for 
a week  or  so  after  the  operation.  They  may  be 
removed  to  a window,  where,  if  the  sunshine 
reaches  them,  they  will  often  open  their  first 
flowers  in  October  without  fire-heat,  needing 
this,  however,  directly  cold  weather  sets  in, 
as  they  are  too  succulent  to  stand  any  frost 
with  impunity.  Their  chief  needs  are  plenty  of 
tepid  water,  to  which  a little  soot  (a  teaspoonful 
or  so)  may  be  added  twice  a week,  and  to  be 
kept  quite  free  from  aphides  (green-fly),  which 
is  their  special  insect  enemy.  A piece  of  soft 
sponge,  and  a little  warm  water  and  Sunlight 
soap,  will  keep  them  clean,  great  care  being 
taken  to  prevent  any  of  these  little  pests  from 
entering  the  unfurling  buds,  as  they  are  sure  to 
creep  far  down  into  the  flower,  and  will  soon 
mar  its  spotless  purity,  if  not  eradicated,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  do,  if  once  they  get  in,  without 
injury  to  the  blossom.  Another  good  plant  for 
winter  decorations  is  Solanum  Capsicastrum,  the 
pretty  little  shrub-like  plant,  covered  with  the 
brightest  of  red  berries,  which  seem  made  for 
Christmas  work. 

They  are  easily  procured  at  the  horticulturists, 
and  thousands  of  them  are  sold  annually  in  our 
streets  ; but  these,  if  they  have  been  exposed  to 
a sharp  north-east  wind,  are  apt  to  drop  their 
berries  from  the  chill.  If  carefully  rvatered 
(giving  enough  to  run  through  the  pot  when  the 
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upper  soil  is  dry,  and  then  only)  with  tepid 
water,  and  their  leaves  kept  free  from  dust, 
berried  Solanums  will  last  some  weeks  in 
beauty.  They  should  then  be  allowed  to  rest, 
and  kept  rather  drier  for  a few  weeks,  planting 
them  out  at  the  end  of  May  in  good  rich  garden 
soil,  when  they  should  be  sharply  cut  back 
also  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground. 
Here  they  will  soon  make  new  growth  and 
flower,  their  little  Potato-flower  blooms  being 
followed  by  berries,  which  will  increase  in  size 
and  become  red  as  the  autumn  comes  on.  The 
plants  should  be  carefully  raised  and  potted  in 
September,  shutting  them  up  in  a close  frame 
for  a week  or  two  after  this  shock,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  foliage  from  drooping. 

When  they  are  settled  in  their  new  quarters 
the  lights  may  be  gradually  removed,  and  the 
plants  hardened  to  the  open  air,  removing  them 
indoors  before  frost  sets  in.  Cytisus  racemosus 
(Genista  fragrans)  is  a very  bright  and  fragrant 
plant,  whether  used  as  a large  specimen  in  a 
hall  or  on  the  staircase,  or  in  a small  state  for 
table  decoration.  W ell  grown  plants  of  this  Broom 
are  now  covered  at  every  point  with  racemes  of 
golden-yellow  blossom,  sweet-scented,  and  very 
fresh  in  effect.  Few  plants  brighten  up  a dark 
corner  like  this  delightful  flower,  and  it  will 


ROSES. 

A SURREY  COTTAGE  WITH  MAIDEN’S 
BLUSH  ROSE. 

Few  of  the  great  Roses,  if  planted  in  some  odd 
corner  and  in  poor  soil,  would  go  on  year  after 
year  producing  fine  flowers  in  profusion  and 
true  character.  Yet  as  each  year  comes  round 
we  may  see  Maiden’s  Blush  Rose  in  cottage 
gardens  in  every  conceivable  position  and 
variety  of  soil,  but  always  full  of  blossom. 
Amongst  the  hundreds  of  kinds  we  grow  or 
know,  it  is  distinct  and  most  lovely  in  colour. 
If  it  clusters  against  the  cottage  wall  it  is  never 
severely  pruned  or  trained,  whilst  the  bushes 
in  the  open  are  equally  lovely.  In  one  cottage 
garden  that  we  sometimes  see  it  forms  a beauti- 
ful hedge,  cutting  off  the  flower  borders  from 
the  vegetable  quarters  beyond.  It  is  strange 
that  such  Roses  should  be  despised,  or,  at  any 
rate,  neglected,  in  larger  gardens,  where  we 
might  grow  them  in  association  with  the  best 
shrubs,  as  they  need  no  high  cultivation.  Our 
illustration  shows  this  charming  Rose  on  a 
Surrey  cottage. 


OCR  RsAnuRs'  Illustrations;  A Sirrev  cottaore,  with  hnslics  of  Maiebn's  Rliish  Rose  in  full  flower.  Engraved  for 
Gardbninu  ILLUSTRATKD  from  a iihotograpli  sent  liy  Mrs.  -Martin,  llazelhurst,  llaslemere.  ' 


bloomithroughout  thewinterif  properly  managed, 
and,  indeed,  in  summer  too,  if  this  is  desired. 

Producing  such  a quantity  of  blossom  it  needs 
a liberal  allowance  of  tepid  water,  with  soot- 
water  (the  best  of  all  liquid  manures  for  room 
plants,  because  it  is  free  from  unwholesome 
odours)  once  or  twice  a week.  Plenty  of  sun- 
shine is  needed,  too,  to  enable  the  flowers  to 
open  well,  and  fresh  air  (without  gas  or  sharp 
drau  gilts)  will  keep  up  its  health  in  mild  w'eather. 
Many  young  plants  may  beseemed  when  it  is 
cut  back  into  shape  in  IVIay,  if  the  soft  shoots, 
slipped  oft'  with  a little  heel,  are  inserted  rouml 
the  edge  of  a pot  of  .sandy  soil,  and  this  be 
covered  with  a bell-glass,  or  placed  in  a “ cut- 
ing-box  ” covered  with  a piece  of  glass.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  .supply  moist  cool  air  to 
nourish  and  support  the  foliage,  while  the  little 
slips  make  a push  for  life.  Without  this  help 
Cytisus  cuttings  droop  and  die  ; with  it,  if 
jilaced  in  a shady  corner,  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  to  take  root,  and  the  tiny 
plants,  if  potted  on  through  the  summer,  will 
proceed  to  blossom  at  every  shoot  in  autumn, 
after  which,  if  given  another  shift  and  slightly 
topped  they  will  again  be  in  full  bloom  in  the 
spring.  In  fact.  Genistas,  if  well  supported, 
will  bloom  'continuously,  but  when  needed  to 
be  handsome  winter  plants  they  should  be  kept 
short  of  room,  but  well  watered,  out-of-doors  in 
buirmier,  and  repotted  in  August.  I.  L.  F, 


Potting  Roses. — If  it  comes  to  the  “ best  ” 
season  for  potting  Roses  that  have  been  forced  or 
even  brought  on  gently,  I should  think  that 
those  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  pot-Roses  would  favour  the  earlier 
summer  months.  This  does  not,  however,  prove 
that  Roses  should  not  be  potted  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.  For  young  stock  that  it  is 
required  to  grow  into  “size”  as  (juickly  as 
possible  no  doubt  earlier  potting  would  be 
advisable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  any 
Roses  whi'Ii  may  be  in  a rout-bound  condition 
or  in  need  of  fresh  soil  upon  the  approach  of 
autumn,  it  will  take  stronger  proof  than  that  as 
yet  adv.inced  by  anyone  that  repotting  at  that 
season  would  favour  extended  growth  of  a 
flowerless  character.  With  firm  potting  the 
plants  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  pro-  | 
ceeding,  and  the  flowers  would  be  more 
satisfactory.  At  the  present  time  I have  a 
quantity  of  pot-Roses  coming  into  flower  which 
were  only  potted  a month  previous  to  being  put 
into  heat,  and  the  quantity  of  roots  made 
during  that  time  was  surprising.  Roses  appear 
to  root  more  freely  upon  the  approach  of  autumn 
than  at  any  other  season.— Y'^. 

Rose  Stanwell  Perpetual  is  perhaps  the  only 
perpetual  Scotch  Rose  worth  cultivatinij.  It  originated 
in  one  of  the  branch  nurseries  of  Mr.  .lohn  Lee,  of  llam- 
mereinith,  and  is  one  of  the  sweetest-scented  Roses  grown. 
The  perfume  is  peculiar  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other  Rose.  The  colour  is  pale  blush.— II.  P. 


ROSE  MARECHAL  NIEL. 

When  this  Rose  was  first  distributed  by  Mons. 
Pradel  in  1864,  I understand  he  had  little 
idea  that  it  would  become  so  universally  popular 
as  it  is  now.  This,  with  Gloire  de  Dijon,  is 
the  most  numerously  grown  variety  we  have 
among  some  2,000  or  so.  The  Mareohal  is  not 
so  hardy  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  seldom  gives 
satisfaction  out-of-doors  unless  growing  in  a 
warm  and  slightly  sheltered  spot.  I have  seen 
the  front  of  a Sussex  rectory  literally  clothed 
with  healthy  growth  and  flowers  of  exquisite 
quality,  but  this  was  in  a sheltered  spot  partially 
surrounded  by  trees  and  yet  not  sufficiently  so 
to  exclude  sun  and  air.  On  a south  wall  and  in  a 
somewhat  dry  border  this  variety  will  generally 
give  a few  good  blooms.  Apart  from  its  com- 
paratively tender  character,  the  fact  of  its 
invariably  producing  a quantity  of  late  growth, 
which  can  only  be  matured  under  more  favour- 
able conditions  than  usually  exist  in  English 
gardens,  is  another  factor  difficult  to  cope  with 
in  the  open  ground. 

Under  glass  there  is  no  more  useful  Rose,  nor 
one  which  can  be  better  depended  upon  to  give 
good  results  annually.  It  has  yet  another  useful 
trait,  which  is  shared  by  all  of  the  extra  vigorous 
growersamoegRoses.  lallude 
to  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  confine  its  growth  to  a few 
shoots  each  season,  and  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  these 
invariably  produce  the  finest 
flowers,  as  well  as  supply  us 
Avith  enormous  quantities,  it 
is  evident  that  this  is  the 
best  method  under  which  to 
cultivate  the  Marechal  Niel. 
If  we  allow  a mass  of  growth 
to  accumulate,  the  whole  of 
the  space  beneath  the  plant 
is  wasted.  Nor  do  we  get  so 
many  blooms,  and  seldom 
any  possessing  high  quality. 
I am  constrained  to  pen  these 
notes  because  I have  quite 
recently  seen  a grand  plant 
of  Marechal  Niel  pruned  back 
in  the  most  ruthless  manner, 
simply  because  it  covered  too 
much  space,  and  the  owner 
was  determined  not  to  lose 
the  use  of  some  few  square 
yards  of  benching  beneath  it. 
During  the  recent  holiday 
season  he  had  been  what  he 
styled  “having  a set  round  ” 
m his  greenhouse.  A lot  of 
wood,  more  or  less  of  a weak 
nature,  and  few  flowers  had 
not  repaid  him  for  the  space 
occupied.  There  was  no  need 
1o  have  destroyed  the  plant 
in  the  manner  my  friend  w'as 
doing.  A little  trouble  earlier 
in  the  season  would  have 
secured  double  or  treble  the  number  of  bloom.^-, 
while  quality  w'ould  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  quantity,  and  yet  the  whole  of  the  space 
beneath  the  plant  eould  have  been  used  for  many 
pleasing  subjects.  There  is  no  Rose  moie  gene- 
rally useful  to  the  amateur  or  gardener  under 
glass  than  this,  and  it  is  particularly  suitable 
where  one  only  is  to  be  grown,  whether  the 
structure  be  a lean-to  or  a span-roofeel  hou.se. 

After  a number  of  articles  written  upon  the 
cultivation  of  this  Rose  it  was  suipiising  to  find 
anyone  fond  of  floweis  not  conversani  with  a 
more  rational  system  of  lieatrnent.  It  may 
have  been  a solitary  instance  — it  was 
certainly  an  unusual  one  — but  as  many 
will  be  “setting  round  ” their  houses  at  this 
date  a few  notes  may  be  excused,  although 
they  may  have  a somewhat  hackneyed  appear- 
ance. Marechal  Niel  enjoys  a good  i-oot-run 
either  in  a border,  tub,  or  box,  and  unless  this 
can  be  provided  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  a 
succession  of  healthy,  vigorous  rods.  True, 
plants  may  be  grown  in  pots  for  a season  and  so 
secure  one  crop  of  bloom,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
afford  them  a substantial  shift  later  on,  or  else 
procure  a second  plant  carrying  rods  for  bloom- 
ing the  succeeding  spring.  If  the  border  is  all 
under  cover  so  much  the  better.  Dig  it  deeply, 
and  see  that  the  lower  parts  are  made  rich.  If 
the  soil  be  of  a clayey  nature  less  than  2 feet 
below  the  surface,  it  will  be  well  to  incorporate 
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a fair  amount  of  it  with  the  other  soil  and  add 
more  manure.  Another  plan  is  to  remove  much 
of  the  unsuitable  soil  and  replace  with  rich  loam, 
but  there  are  few  cases  where  deep  digging  and 
judicious  manuring  will  not  answer  the  purpose 
almost  as  well.  As  to  what  stock  the  Rose  is 
worked  upon,  I do  not  discern  any  material 
choice  between  seedling  and  cutting  Briers  or 
the  De  la  Grefferaie.  I have  them  planted 
out  upon  all  three,  and  now  fail  to  detect 
the  slightest  difference.  The  short  stems 
of  hedge  Briers  are  a favourite  stock  for 
this  Rose.  If  the  plants  be  obtained  from  the 
open  ground  it  will  be  well  to  cut  them  down 
close  to  the  base  during  the  first  season  ; but  if 
a plant  from  a pot  is  chosen,  and  is  carrying  a 
healthy  rod  of  growth,  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  a crop  of  bloom  should  not  be  secured 
from  this  during  the  first  season  after  planting. 
Turn  it  out  of  the  pot  carefully,  disturbing  the 
roots  as  little  as  possible.  If  the  soil  is  fairly 
moist,  make  it  firm  around  the  ball  and  do  not 
water  the  whole.  If  dry,  watering  will  need 
more  attention.  For  some  time,  until  the  roots 
penetrate  the  new  soil,  you  must  take  the  pre- 
caution to  thoroughly  water  the  ball  of  soil 
containing  the  older  roots. 

When  the  roots  become  established  in  a 
larger  body  of  soil,  no  water  will  be  needed 
during  the  winter  months  except  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  such  as  the  close  proximity 
of  a hot-water  pipe,  flue,  or  furnace.  This  must 
be  left  to  one’s  own  discretion.  When  the 
flowers  are  cut  from  the  rod  of  growth  which 
the  plant  possessed  at  time  of  planting,  it  will 
be  well  to  cut  the  rod  back  to  the  lower  eyes. 
These  will  then  produce  one  or  more  long  rods 
of  similar  growth,  which  may  be  trained  up  the 
rafters  at  intervals  sufficiently  wide  to  allow 
plenty  of  light  to  reach  any  occupants  beneath. 
Instead  of  being  detrimental  to  these,  the  partial 
shade  of  the  Rose  foliage  is  beneficial  to  many 
subjects,  and  with  a little  management  these  can 
be  cultivated  at  that  end  of  the  house.  Each 
season  the  rods  are  cut  back  v/hen  the  bloom  is 
secured,  but  as  the  plant  advances  in  strength 
it  is  wise  to  perform  this  operation  more 
gradually.  If  we  remove  the  whole  of  the 
growth  at  one  time  a large  number  of  the  roots 
will  die,  simply  because  they  are  severely 
checked  in  their  functions  by  the  removal  of 
too  much  wood.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  roots  are  very  actively  at  work  by  this 
time,  after  having  fed  the  crop  of  blooms  and 
large  quantity  of  foliage.  By  cutting  away  the 
wood  in  more  than  one  operation,  according  to 
circumstances,  we  keep  the  roots  employed. 
Too  hasty  and  complete  removal  of  the 
growth  is  responsible  for  many  failures  from 
canker.  In  proof  of  this  we  find  a considerable 
amount  of  the  same  disease  among  other  strong 
growers  under  similar  conditions.  Reve  d’Or, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  and  others  may  be 
cited  as  examples. 

When  treated  as  I have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe, we  do  not  get  the  quantity  of  compara- 
tively useless  lateral  growths  which  had  proved 
so  unsatisfactory  to  my  friend.  Some  of  the 
French  and  German  growers  style  Niphetos  the 
white  IMarechal  Niel,  probably  because  they  are 
the  two  most  generally  useful  Roses  of  their 
colour  when  cultivated  under  glass.  This  appel- 
lation is  much  more  suitable  to  the  newer  form 
of  Climbing  Niphetos.  Both  are  equally  strong 
in  growth  and  need  similar  culture.  They  are 
also  best  under  glass,  and  need  a warm  position 
when  grown  in  the  open  air.  P.  U. 


R-ose  The  Pet  is  still  in  flower  after  an  uninterrupted 
supply  from  this  time  last  year.  This  is  a perfect  gem 
under  glass,  being  almost  constantly  clothed  with  trusses 
of  bloom.  These  are  small,  not  larger  than  a shilling 
piece,  and  of  the  purest  whi'e.  Perle  d'Or  is  also  exceed- 
ingly useful  under  glass,  and  bears  a most  appropriate 
name.— R. 


Christmas  flowers  in  South  Devon. 

— For  many  years  past  it  has  been  my  custom 
to  walk  round  my  garden  after  midday  dinner 
on  Christmas  Day  in  order  to  count  the  different 
flowers  in  bloom  out-of-doors.  This  year  I was 
accompanied  by  nearly  a dozen,  many  of  them 
children,  and  what  with  their  sharp  eyes  and 
keenness  to  find  the  flowers,  we  this  time  broke 
the  record,  having  found  altogether  thirty-one 
different  sorts,  as  the  following  list  shows  : 
iStocks  (3  colours),  Roses  (several),  Violets,  (2 
sorts,  white  and  blue).  Jessamine  (yellow),  Sola- 
uum,  Mignonette,  Daisy  (3  sorts,  red,  white. 


and  quantities  of  common).  Polyanthus  (many 
colours).  Forget-me-nots  (plenty).  Clematis 
(2  sorts),  Christmas  Roses  (2  sorts,  erect  and 
common).  Strawberry,  Laurustinus  (quantities). 
Hollyhock,  Primrose  (many).  Campanula,  or 
Hairbell,  Pansy  (several).  Periwinkle,  Scilla 
sibirica.  Hydrangea,  Verbena  (white).  Arbutus, 
Gorse,  Genista,  Anemone,  Salsafy,  Borage,  Sage, 
Wallflowers  (quantities),  Solomon’s  Seal.  I also 
picked,  wonderful  to  relate,  enough  Rasp- 
berries fit  and  proper  to  taste.  Last  week  I 
could  have  picked  a small  basket  or  dish,  only 
the  birds  have  been  at  them  and  taken  a quan- 
tity. I think  our  climate  compares  favourably 
with  the  South  of  France. — M.  Lewis  Brown, 
Keitto-i,  Bishopsteirinton,  S.  Devon. 


FRUIT. 

PLANTING  PEARS  FOR  PROFIT. 

Dazzled  by  the  fancy  prices  realised  for  Pears 
of  large  size  and  good  colour,  many  are  tempted 
to  invest  in  trees.  I know  of  many  who  have 
been  thus  induced  to  plant  Pears  for  profit, 
unfortunately  for  them,  with  very  indifferent 
success.  Pears  are  the  most  risky  fruits  that 
can  be  grown  in  this  country  ; not  only  are 
the  trees  tender  and  susceptible  to  injury  from 
variations  in  temperature,  but  also  very  liable 
to  insect  and  fungoid  attacks.  That  remunera- 
tive crops  may  be  had  in  this  country  is  indis- 
putable, but  it  is  only  in  favourable  localities, 
suitable  positions,  and  with  a careful  selection 
of  varieties  specially  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
neighbourhood.  Lacking  those  elements,  failure 
is  sure  to  follow.  To  recommend  Pear-growing 
on  a large  scale  without  serious  consideration 
of  everything  bearing  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  venture  is  not  only  wrong,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  does  serious  harm  to  the  fruit 
production  of  the  country.  Not  very  long  ago 
I was  called  upon  to  go  and  see  a place  where 
a large  amount  of  capital  had  been  expended  on 
frnit-trees  consisting  largely  of  Pears,  and  which 
resulted  in  a heavy  annual  loss.  It  was  at  once 
apparent  on  my  arrival  that  a fruit  plantation 
ought  never  to  have  been  made  on  such  a soil 
and  position.  The  land  was  a most  tenacious, 
slaty-coloured  clay,  with  a slope  to  the  north, 
totally  uusuited  for  the  purpose,  and  could  never 
be  made  profitable,  as  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
soil  into  a good  condition  would  be  enormous. 
This  is  the  worst  case  I ever  saw,  and  should  be 
a lesson  to  non-practical  men  to  avoid  the  same 
catastrophe.  If  Pear-trees  are  to  be  remunera- 
tive, they  should  be  planted  in  a somewhat 
sheltered  site,  especially  on  the  eastern  and 
northern  sides,  but  open  on  the  south  and 
south-western.  Good  drainage  is  essential.  If 
not  provided  naturally,  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  making  it  perfect,  so  that  no  stag- 
nant water  at  any  time  lies  at  the  roots. 

Next  to  drainage,  cleanliness  of  the  land  is 
of  great  importance.  None  but  those  who  have 
had  experience  know  the  difficulty  of  cleaning 
foul  land  after  the  trees  are  planted.  It  will 
pay  to  thoroughly  clean  the  ground  before  a tree 
is  planted.  It  is  a good  plan  to  plant  other 
fruits  round  the  outside  of  the  plantation,  such 
as  double  rows  of  Damsons  or  Plums,  which 
will  break  the  force  of  winds  and  be  profitable 
as  well.  Next  to  these  the  hardiest  varieties 
should  be  planted,  and  the  most  tender  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  plantation.  As  the 
demand  for  stewing  Pears  is  yearly  increasing, 
a few  rows  of  them  will  prove  remunerative, 
such  varieties  as  Catillac,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
Bellissime  d’Hiver,  and  Grosse  Calebasse,  being 
suitable.  Amongst  many  varieties  of  dessert 
Pears  the  following  have  given  the  best  results  : 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  one  of  the  finest  Pears 
grown  for  all  purposes,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Beurr4  Clairgeau,  not  of 
first-class  flavour,  but  sells  well.  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Durondeau,  Princess,  and  Doyenne 
Doussoch.  Others  that  promise  well  are  Marie 
Benoist,  Fertility,  Beacon,  and  Magnate. 
Though  the  varieties  named  are  good  on  our 
light  soils,  they  might  be  less  successful  than 
other  kinds  on  a heavier  soil ; hence  the  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  which  sorts  do  best  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  intended 
plantation.  Early  planting  is  the  best,  from  the 
end  of  October  to  the  end  of  November,  lut 
if  the  land  is  not  ready  then  trees  may  be 
successfully  planted  at  any  time  between  then 


and  the  end  of  March,  provided  the  weather  is 
favourable,  applying  a mulch  of  littery  manure 
as  soon  as  the  planting  is  completed. 

The  most  profitable  form  is  the  dwarf  or 
bush,  as  good  trees  will  commence  to  fruit  the 
second  year  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  the 
quantity  and  value  will  go  on  increasing  each 
year.  The  advantages  of  dwarf  trees  are  great, 
not  only  because  of  their  early  productiveness, 
but  from  the  ease  of  pruning,  gathering  the 
fruit,  and  general  management.  Standards  are 
long  in  arriving  at  a profitable  size,  and  when 
they  do  reach  that  stage,  there  is  a great  amount 
of  risk  of  the  finest  fruit  being  blown  down  by 
gales  and  rendered  worthless,  thus  making 
Pear  growing  more  uncertain  than  ever  it  ought 
to  be.  The  stocks  on  which  the  Pears  are 
worked  are  important,  and  it  will  be  wise  to 
discover  whether  tjuiuce  or  Pear-stocks  give  the 
best  results  in  the  immediate  locality,  and  act 
accordingly.  The  distance  to  plant  dwarf  trees 
apart  is  a matter  of  varieties,  as  some  kinds, 
such  as  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  are  very  diffuse  in 
their  habit,  and  require  more  room  than  an  up- 
right-growing variety  like  Doyenne  du  Comice 
or  Beurre  Hardy.  The  somewhat  close  grow- 
ing sorts  will  succeed  very  well  at  8 feet  apart 
each  way,  while  those  which  are  more  spreading 
will  be  all  the  bet  ter  for  2 feet  more  each  way. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  overcrowding,  either  in 
planting  the  trees  or  in  the  growth  of  the  trees, 
if  good  crops  of  highly  coloured  fruit  are  desired  ; 
sufficient  light  to  ensure  that  result  is  a neces- 
sity, and  such  fruit  will  at  all  times  realise  the 
top  market  prices  if  properly  packed  and  sent 
in  perfect  condition.  It  may  be  inquired  why 
such  a late  variety  as  Easter  Beurre  is  not  re- 
commended for  market.  The  answer  is  that 
none  of  the  very  late  varieties,  including  the 
one  named,  have  been  profitable  hero  ; in  fact, 
I question  if  they  have  paid  for  the  manure  and 
application  of  the  same,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
expenses,  and  I believe  very  few  growers  will 
say  that  late  Pears  are  a remunerative  crop. 

W.  G. 


AMERICAN  BLIGHT  ON  APPLE-TREES. 

If  owners  of  small  gardens  only  knew  how  much 
injury  a small  speck  of  American  blight  was 
capable  of  doing  when  it  first  attacks  their 
Apples-trees,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  take 
instant  measures  to  destroy  it.  Now  the  trees 
are  leafless,  remedies  to  destroy  the  enemy 
are  more  readily  applied.  It  may  be 
that  some  readers  do  not  know  what  this 
so-called  blight  is  when  they  see  it.  I use 
the  words  so-called  blight  advisedly,  because 
it  is  not  really  a blight  at  all,  but  an 
insect  which  is  easier  detected  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter.  In  the  summer  the  insects 
surround  themselves  with  a kind  of  woolly  sub- 
stance, and  for  the  most  part  fix  themselves  on  the 
under  side  of  the  branches,  and  the  young  shoots, 
as  a rule,  in  preference  to  the  older  and  harder 
wood.  This  clearly  shows  that  they  must  exist 
on  the  juice  extracted  from  the  tree.  This  is  still 
more  evident  from  the  fact  that,  wherever  these 
insects  have  found  a lodgment  during  the  sum- 
mer, a kind  of  notch  rises  on  the  place,  which  is 
but  too  plainly  visible  in  the  winter.  This 
protuberance  on  the  branches  is  injurious  to  the 
trees,  and  if  the  insects  are  allowed  to  increase 
for  a few  years,  they  will  bring  any  tree,  how- 
ever healthy,  into  a very  weak,  hopeless  condi- 
tion. To  the  inexperienced  observer  the  beha- 
viour of  this  pest  in  the  winter  is  on  the  first 
appearance  somewhat  misleading,  because  until 
the  insects  have  increased  considerably  they 
do  not  leave  so  much  evidence  of  the  destruction 
they  have  inflicted.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
tuberances are  not  so  conspicuous,  and  for  the 
want  of  more  accurate  observation,  the  cultiva- 
tor concludes  that  the  enemy  seen  in  the  sum- 
mer has  disappeared  with  the  fall  of  the  leaves  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  that  is  not  so.  If  they  have 
disappeared  from  the  branches  it  is  only  to  find 
more  secure  quarters  round  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
just  below  the  surface. 

When  only  a few  branches  are  attacked,  paint 
all  the  branches  with  vegetable  oil  ; but  for 
general  use  I can  safely  recommend  Gishurst 
Compound,  if  used  at  the  rate  of  8 oz.  of  the 
compound  to  1 gallon  of  water.  This  has  only  to 
be  dissolved  and  sufficient  clay  and  fresh  lime 
added  to  it  to  make  the  licjuid  of  the  consistency 
of  paint.  It  can  then  be  applied  with  a brush 
in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  best  used  in  dry 
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weather  ; but  when  lime  is  used  that  is  not 
of  much  consequence  as  the  lime  is  not  so 
' quickly  washed  off  by  rain  as  clay.  It  is  not 
likely  that  one  winters’  dressing  will  make  a 
! clearance  of  the  insects  ; but  it  will  reduce 
! them  sufficiently  to  make  it  possible  to  get  rid 
of  them  during  the  following  summer  if  the 
trees  are  looked  over  once  a fortnight  and  the 
same  remedy  repeated. 

In  my  own  case,  havinga  large  number  of  young 
Apple-trees,  obtained  from  various  sources,  if  I 
see  an  affected  branch  I cut  it  off  and  burn  it  at 
once.  J.  c.  C. 


MANURING  FRUIT-TREES. 

In  few  things  connected  with  gardening  have 
greater  changes  been  introduced  during  the 
past  few  years  than  in  that  branch  of  fruit 
culture  referring  to  the  application  of  manure, 
for  I well  remember  the  days  when  it  was  con- 
sidered absurd  to  advocate  the  application  of 
manure,  and  all  sorts  of  ills  were  foretold  if  any 
were  applied.  But  now  good  crops  cannot  be 
produced  for  any  number  of  years  without  it, 
no  matter  how  good  the  soil  may  be  naturally. 
This  being  the  busy  season  of  planting,  I will 
as  briefly  as  possible  describe  the  methods 
adopted  by  one  of  the  amateur  fruit  growers  in 
this  locality,  who  is  remarkably  successful  with 
any  kind  of  fruit  he  takes  in  hand. 

The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  look  out  healthy 
young  trees  that  have  been  transplanted  the 
previous  year,  and  therefore  sure  to  be  well 
furnished  with  fibrous  roots  and  some  fruiting 
spurs  ready  to  give  flowers,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility some  fruit  the  next  year.  He  then  pre- 
pares the  site  for  them  by  taking  out  a large 
hole,  considerably  larger  than  moat  people  think 
necessary,  and  in  the  bottom  of  this  he  puts  a 
good  lot  of  bones  and  pounded  brick  and  mortar 
rubbish,  and  covering  this  with  the  roughest 
soil,  he  sets  the  tree  right  on  to  it,  spreading 
the  roots  out  in  all  directions,  and  covers  them 
with  fine  soil  and  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  which  certainly 
is  a grand  thing  to  encourage  root  formation  ; the 
hole  is  then  filled  up,  the  tree  securely  fastened, 
and  the  surface  covered  with  half  rotten  manure. 
As  soon  as  growth  commences  in  spring  the 
work  of  feeding  the  roots  begins,  and  all  his 
newly-planted  trees  get  especial  attention  in  the 
way  of  keeping  their  roots  looked  after  with 
liquid  food.  His  motto  is— give  them  a good 
start,  and  they  will  take  care  of  themselves 
after  they  get  fully  established.  All  sorts  of 
house-slops  from  the  wash-tubs  or  other  liquids 
go  to  the  fruit-trees,  and  the  proof  of  its  efficacy 
is  the  surprising  quantity  of  fruit  produced  on 
the  small  area  cultivated.  It  is  surprising  the 
waste  of  manurial  substance  that  there  is  in  this 
country,  everything  being  washed  down  the 
drains  while  the  fruit-trees  are  starving. 

I may  add  my  own  experience  to  that  of  the 
above  successful  amateur’s  in  proof  of  what 
continuous  applications  of  weak  doses  of  liquid- 
food  all  the  year  round  will  do  in  the  way  of 
giving  good  crops  of  fruit.  I have  a few 
selected  trees  for  experimenting  on  that  get 
applications  of  liquid-manure  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  They  have  lately  had  some  pretty 
strong  doses  of  liquid  food  from  the  drainage  of 
stables,  and  they  get  soap  suds  applied  right 
over  branches  and  all,  even  in  very  frosty 
weather,  and  we  get  finer  fruit  and  more  of  it 
from  these  trees  than  from  any  others,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  had  far 
better  have  a limited  number  of  trees  and  treat 
them  liberally  than  to  have  a much  larger 
number  and  starve  them,  for  fruit-trees  are 
fruitful,  unless  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, just  in  proportion  to  what  they  are 
able  to  produce  ; give  them  the  means  and  they 
will  produce  it.  J.  G.,  Oenport. 


Winter- dressing  fruit-trees.— A few 

weeks  ago,  Mr.  Hobday,  in  the  course  of  his 
useful  weekly  advice,  recommended  the  use  of 
Sunlight  soap  and  petroleum,  if  I remember 
correctly.  Will  he  kindly  say  the  proper 
quantity  or  weight  to  a gallon  of  water,  and 
, also  if  to  be  applied  hot  or  cold,  and  with  the 
syringe  ? I find  that  brown  scale  is  very 
prevalent  in  some  districts  visited,  and  would 
I like  to  give  proper  directions  as  to  its  applica- 

i tion  if  I find  it  answers  on  my  trees. A 

I Technical  Instructor  in  Horticulture.' 
j *,*  I use  1 lb.  of  Sunlight  soap  to  10  gallons 


of  water.  Slice  up  the  soap  in  a pail  or  large 
water-pot ; pour  over  this  half-a-pint  of  paraffin 
oil.  Let  it  stand  for  an  hour,  and  then  add 
2 gallons  of  boiling  water.  When  the  soap  is 
thoroughly  dissolved  add  8 gallons  more  water 
and  apply  it  warm  with  the  syringe.  The  cost 
of  10  gallons  will  be  about  threepence. — 
E.  Hobday. 

Apple  Bedfordshire  Foundling.— 

This  is  well  adapted  for  garden  culture.  The 
tree  is  of  rather  dwarf  growth,  the  crop  is  regu- 
lar and  certain  and  the  fruit  large  and  handsome. 
As  a cooking  Apple  it  is  first-class,  and  in  some 
seasons  quite  fit  for  dessert,  keeping  plump  and 
sound  up  till  March.  Bedfordshire  Foundling 
is  worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  for  good 
sound  English  Apples  are  never  too  plentiful 
after  Christmas,  and  glutted  markets  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  appear  likely  to  leave 
us  with  a great  scarcity  in  the  spring. — E. 

Protecting  Pigs. — Some  may  say  this  is 
not  necessary.  It  is  true  Figs  do  not  need  it  in 
some  places  where  the  climate  is  mild  or  where 
the  wood  gets  very  hard.  In  this  garden  I find 
it  an  advantage  to  protect  the  shoots  in  winter. 
The  trees  are  growing  against  the  south  and 
east  walls.  My  method  is  to  cover  them  lightly 
with  Fir  or  Yew  branches.  I well  remember 
many  years  ago  when  living  at  Rood  Ashton, 
that  the  plan  adopted  there  was  to  unnail  the 
trees,  tie  the  branches  together,  and  cover  them 
with  straw  for  the  winter. — J. 


THE  PEAR-APPLE. 

The  fruit  engraved  shows  the  form  of  a Pear. 
Several  gardeners  who  haveseenit  have  mistaken 
it  at  firstsight  foraPear,socomplete  is  the  resem- 


An  interesting  fruit— A I’ear  Apple. 


blance  ; yet  it  has  the  skin  and  eye  of  the  Apple. 
Is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  pollen  of  the 
Pear  can  have  had  any  influence  on  this  fruit  ? 
I should  like  to  have  an  opinion  on  this  point, 
or  can  any  reason  beyond  mere  chance  be  given 
for  the  form  the  fruit  has  taken  ? It  is  proposed 
to  take  care  of  the  pips,  sow  them,  and  await 
the  result.  S. 


1705.— Transplanting  Dutch  Hya- 
cinths.— Referring  to  the  above,  I beg  to  say 
I have  for  the  last  six  years  planted  Hyacinths, 
Narcissus,  &c.,  in  boxes,  large  pots,  &c.,  about 
the  end  of  September  and  kept  them  in  a cool 
cellar  until  the  middle  of  December,  when  I 
give  them  heat.  As  soon  as  I find  they  have  de- 
veloped sufficiently  to  indicate  colour  I remove 
them  with  a large  fork  and  repot  in  a similar 
soil  as  before.  I do  not  think  from  the  former 
results  I have  obtained  that  any  mischief  is 
caused  by  removing  bulbs  when  growing.  I 
often  remove  a lot  of  roots,  as  I think  that  they 
are  quite  unnecessary.  Of  course,  bringing  to 
the  light  should  be  gradual. — W.  N.  G.  Lance 
F.R.H.S. 

1682.— Marguerite  Carnations.  —These 

Carnations  are  as  much  perennial  as  those 
usually  classed  as  such  when  grown  under  glass 
all  winter.  How  they  may  behave  if  left  in  the 
open  I cannot  say,  as  I have  never  tried  them  ; 
but  I have  several  plants  in  flower  now  that 
were  lifted  from  the  open  ground  in  October. 
If  kept  in  a regular  temperature  of  about 
50  degs.,  the  plants  will  blossom  all  the  winter, 
and,  if  desired,  they  can  be  increased  from 
cuttings  the  same  as  the  ordinary  winter-flower- 


ing varieties.  As  winter  bloomers  the  Mar- 
guerite varieties  are  sure  to  become  more 
popular. — J.  C.  C. 


GARDENING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

Those  who  have  small  gardens  are  often  in  a 
difficulty  at  the  start  if  they  have  not  had  much 
previous  knowledge,  as  they  have  to  begin 
where  the  builder  leaves  off,  and  a miserable 
state  he  leaves  the  garden  in — simply  a mass  of 
crude  clay,  the  foundation  probably  of  the  house, 
interspersed  with  brick  ends  and  deficient  in 
drainage  of  any  kind.  Another  plight  almost  as 
bad  is  where  the  last  occupier  has  made  his 
garden  the  collecting  ground  for  all  kinds  of 
refuse.  Those  interested  in  a garden  if  they  go 
to  work  with  a will,  will  soon  see  some  return 
for  their  labours.  The  question  is  often 
asked  how  to  proceed,  and  there  is  no  better 
time  than  the  present.  The  work  at  first  will  be 
difficult  and  little  show  made  until  next  spring. 
Remove  brick  ends  and  level  the  soil.  The  next 
consideration  is  draining,  as  many  gardens  with 
a stiff,  clay  soil  require  draining,  and  there  is  a 
good  use  here  for  the  brick  ends,  as,  if  broken 
small  and  placed  over  the  drain-pipes,  they 
answer  well.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  get 
an  outlet  for  the  water,  and  this  can  often  be 
managed  by  a little  forethought.  Failing  the 
regular  system  of  drainage,  such  aids  as  brick - 
rubble,  placed  2 feet  to  3 feet  under  the  soil,  and 
with  a fall,  will  carry  away  a lot  of  surface 
water.  Where  expense  is  not  a serious  item, 
the  best  plan  is  to  remove  a portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  solid  clay,  and,  failing  this,  to  get  a 
liberal  quantity  of  road-scrapings,  and  mix  with 
the  surface  or  top  spit,  also  any  other  lighter 
materials,  such  as  burnt  wood,  ashes,  or  refuse 
of  any  kind.  Old,  fine  mortar-rubble,  leaf- 
mould,  or  sandy  soil,  or  fine  ashes  will  assist  in 
making  a clayey  soil  porous  and  workable. 
Digging  at  this  season  and  allowing  the  soil  to 
remain  rough  will  pulverise  the  crude  clay, 
and  make  it  workable  in  the  spring,  the  chief 
points  being  to  keep  any  soil  of  a lighter  nature 
on  the  surface,  manuring  at  what  is  termed  spit 
deep,  and  saving  all  materials  that  tend  to  lighten 
the  heavy  clay. 

With  light  soils  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  to 
dig  or  trench  such  soils  with  only  a few  inches 
of  good  soil  on  the  surface  would  mean  loss  of 
vigour  to  the  roots.  Deep  digging  may  be 
necessary,  but  the  good  soil  must  be  retained  on 
the  surface,  and  made  better  by  the  addition  of 
good  manures  and  such  aids  as  heavy  loam, 
marl,  or  clay,  added,  if  procurable.  In  this  case 
drainage  will  not  be  req  ured.  If  only  limited 
quantities  of  manure  cn  u be  used  give  them  at 
cropping  time,  so  that  tiie  nutriment  goes  to  the 
roots  and  is  not  wash,  d down  to  the  gravelly 
subsoil.  Liquid-manures  and  mulchings  of  shore 
stable  litter  are  in  summer  very  valuable  aids  in 
such  soils,  and  all  deep-rooting  crops  need  special 
food,  save  roots,  which  fork  badly.  Much  may 
be  done  to  lighten  the  work  of  preparation  at 
this  season,  and  thus  get  new  land  or  worn  out 
gardens  into  working  condition  for  spring  crops. 
The  soil  worked  now  will  be  friable  later  on,  and 
will  need  far  less  time  spent  upon  it  when  sowing 
or  planting.  g_ 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Hardy  white  flowers. — The  acquisition  of  a 
few  plants  of  the  new  double  white  Yarrow 
(Achillea  ptarmica  The  Pearl)  reminds  one  of 
the  great  demand  for  white  flowers,  and  the 
desirability  for  those  who  have  to  supply  them 
to  make  provision  for,  at  any  rate,  a good  out- 
door display.  The  delicate  beauty  of  many  of 
the  hardy  white  flowers  and  their  use  in  many 
different  ways  in  a cut  state  are  undeniable,  anil 
by  keeping  fairly  abreast  with  the  times  and 
acquiring  new  varieties  occasionally  as  they 
appear  when  they  are  a decided  improvement 
on  the  type,  even  if  it  be  only  a single  plant  at 
a time,  one  is  able  to  furnish  a good  supply  of 
really  choice  things.  The  above  Yarrow,  fc 
instance,  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  typ.  . 
the  bloom-stalks  being  much  longer  and  the 
individual  flowers  much  finer.  I have  not  a.- 
yet  tried  to  propagate  it,  but  it  can,  doubtless, 
be  increased  as  readily  as  the  older  and  better 
known  variety  by  root  division  or  cuttings. 
Neither  in  nor  outdoors  can  there  be  found  a 
lovelier  flower  than  the  white  form  of  Spiraa 
palmata.  It  is  not  so  vigorous  as  some  of  the 
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other  varieties  belonging  to  this  particular  group 
of  Spirasas,  and  when  broken  up  for  division, 
may  be  given  a place  on  a well-prepared  nursery 
border  for  a season  before  it  is  transferred  to 
permanent  quarters.  Long  stalks  of  the  double 
white  Peach-leaved  Campanula  are  always  in 
great  request  for  trumpet  vases.  Anyone  seeing 
for  the  first  time  well-grown  individual  flowers 
that  have  been  nipped  fromthestalk  for  button- 
hol(  s (for  which  purpose  they  are  admirably 
adapted),  will  be  struck  with  their  purity  of 
colour  and  fine  substance.  The  plant  may 
be  inc-eased  by  division,  and  though  by  no 
means  ditiicult  to  grow,  is  seen  at  its  best  in  a 
deep-dug,  well-pulverised  soil.  Individual 
flowers  of  this  much  resemble  a large  pure 
form  of  white  Stock,  and  are  superior  to  the 
latter  in  point  of  substance  and  endurance, 
although  lacking  the  scent.  Nearly  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  white  form 
of  Lathyrus  latifolins  (the  Everlasting)  as 
opposed  to  Sweet  Peas.  Did  anyone,  having  to 
furnish  plenty  of  white  flowers,  ever  have  too 
much  of  this  white  Everlasting  Pea?  I fancy 
not ; it  is,  at  any  rate,  always  in  request,  and 
one  of  the  things  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  It  does  not 
take  kindly  to  a new  home,  although  it  grows 
and  flowers  freely  when  well  established.  Plenty 
of  white  flowers  were  wont  to  be  at  hand  in  the 
Lily  season,  when  L.  candidum  was  doing  well, 
but  of  late  it  has  not  been  easy  to  show  good 
blooms  or  clean,  healthy  foliage.  I have  found 
the  anti-fungoid  powder  useful  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  disease  ; it  must  be  applied 
directly  a spot  makes  its  appearance,  and  after- 
wards at  intervals  rrutil  the  development  of 
the  flowers.  Room  may  be  found  on  the  her- 
baceous border  for  one  or  two  of  the  best  white 
Phloxes,  also  (if  they  will  be  required  for 
cutting)  a few  double  white  Pteonies  and  Pyre- 
thrumo,  ana  on  the  shrubbery  border  a small 
batch  of  Gypsophila  paniculata. 


PERNS. 

FERNS  FOR  BASKETS. 

A CORRESPONDENT,  “ E.  D.  A.,”  wishes  for  a 
selection  of  a few  Ferns  suitable  for  growing  in 
baskets,  and  complains  that  they  appear  rather 
difficult  to  obtain.  There  are  many  kinds 
suitable  for  this  purpose  both  for  a stove  or  a 
eool-house,  and  can  be  procured  at  a moderate 
price  from  almost  any  respectable  nurseryman. 
About  the  month  of  March  is  the  best  time  to 
prepare  the  baskets,  although  they  may  be  filled 
at  any  time  for  immediate  effect  ; but  for  per- 
manent subjects  they  will  be  much  better  after 
becoming  established  than  when  freshly  done, 
especially  if  Selaginellas  and  a few  creepers  are 
used  to  cover  the  surface.  For  this  work  I 
prefer  baskets  made  of  galvanised  wire  to  those 
of  wood  or  other  materials,  as  they  last  longer, 
and  are  far  lighter  for  suspending  from  the  rafters. 
These  should  be  prepared  with  rough,  fibrous 
peat  and  loam,  in  about  equal  proportions,  and 
some  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the  sides  made  up 
with  Selaginella  has  a pretty  eflect.  When 
selecting  Ferns  for  this  kind  of  work  it  is 
necessary  to  have  those  with  long,  arching,  and 
graceful  fronds,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds 
to  be  found  amongst  the  Maiden  hairs  or 
Adiantums.  A.  concinnum  is  a very  useful  sort, 
with  beautiful  foliage,  and  has  a better  effect 
when  grown  in  baskets  than  in  pots.  A.  amabile 
is  another,  and  one  of  the  finest  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  grows  quickly,  and  forms  a dense  mass. 
The  fronds  to  hand  from  “ E.  D.  A.”  are  of  A. 
dolabriforme,  an  elegant  species  which  requires 
a warm  stove,  and  forms  a pretty  effect  when 
the  young  plants  appear  on  the  ends  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  similar  to  A.  lunulata,  but  is  ever- 
green, whereas  the  last-named  is  a deciduous 
kind.  Nephrolepis  undulata  is  also  a charming 
kind,  but  somewhat  rarer  than  others  in  culti- 
vation. It  produces  bright  green  fronds  upwards 
of  2 feet  in  length,  which  die  away  in  the  winter. 
At  this  time  care  must  be  taken  of  the  plants 
of  the  deciduous  kinds,  for  by  being  kept  too 
dry  during  the  dormant  state  many  fine  things 
are  lost.  N.  davallioides  furcans  is  very  suit- 
able, and  also  several  kinds  of  Davallias,  for  both 
cf  which  I must  refer  my  correspondent  to 
articles  that  have  recently  appeared  in 
Gardening.  When  well  furnished  these  baskets 
have  a pretty  effect,  suspended  from  the  roof  of 
cither  greenhouse  or  stove.  J.  J.tRVis. 


NOTHOCHL.ENA  RUFA. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
a member  of  a family  remarkable  for  its  great 
beauty.  It  is  of  slender  growth,  and  owing  to 
its  pendent  habit  is  adapted  for  growing  in  a 
hanging-basket.  The  fronds  are  produced  from 
a creeping  rhizome  and  are  from  a foot  to 
18  inches  in  length,  narrow  and  pinnate,  the 
pinnae  being  deeply  cut  into  obtuse  lobes.  The 
stem  and  rachis  are  smooth  and  chestnut-brown, 
upper  side  of  the  pinuiie  pale  green,  but  beneath 
they  are  densely  clothed  with  white,  woolly 


scales,  through  which  the  black  sori  protrude  in 
the  form  of  a single  line  of  dots  near  the  edge. 
It  is  an  evergreen  stove  species,  which  during 
the  summer  months  enjoys  strong  heat  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  and  during  the  win- 
ter it  should  have  a high  temperature,  but 
water  must  be  given  less  freely.  By  this  I do 
not  mean  that  the  roots  should  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  drought,  for  by  such  treatment 
tender  Ferns,  such  as  the  species  now  under 
consideration,  are  killed.  At  this  season 
Nothoclmna  rufa  should  not  receive  sprinklings 
from  the  syringe,  neither  should  water  be 


allowed  to  remain  upon  the  fronds.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and 
sand.  Overpotting  or  basketing  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  plant  will  thrive  best  if  the 
centre  is  elevated.  It  is  a somewhat  rare 
species,  and  a native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Tropical  America,  &c.  W. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

PROTECTING  VEGETABLES  FROM 
FROST. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  frost  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  injure  vegetables  and  salads  may  be 
expected  any  night,  and  a few  words  of  advice 
may  be  seasonable  to  those  who  have  not  had 
much  experience  in  keeping  up  a supply  of  fresh 
vegetables  during  the  winter  months.  I need 
hardly  say  that  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  much 
better  when  freshly  dug  or  gathered  from  the 
open  ground,  in  preference  to  storing  in  sheds  or 
cellars,  and  for  this  reason  I would  advise  pro- 
tecting them  where  they  have  grown  rather  than 
storing  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  following 
will  now  need  immediate  attention — viz.. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  are  not  injured  by 
the  action  of  frost,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  out  of  the  soil  when  it  is  hard  frozen  I 
always  cover  a good  large  breadth  with  litter, 
and  then  they  : re  readily  got  at  should  severe 
weather  follow. 

Beetroot,  if  fully  grown,  maybe  pulled  up  and 
stored  in  any  dry  cool  place  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost,  or  covering,  if  plentiful,  may  be  applied  in 
the  open  ground. 

Broccoli  of  the  true  winter  kinds  that  come 
fit  for  use  about  Christmas,  should  have  their 
leaves  tied  up  to  protect  the  heads,  and  if  they 
are  laid  down  sideways  they  are  much  more 
readily  covered  with  Fern  or  litter. 

Carrots  that  were  sown  about  midsummer 
will  now  be  fit  for  use.  They  are  very  much 
superior,  if  left  in  the  soil  until  required,  to 
those  that  are  stored  in  sand  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  A good  covering  of  litter  will  not  only 
protect  them,  but  render  it  an  easy  matter  to 
pull  them  during  a spell  of  frosty  weather. 

Celery  will  withstand  a good  deal  of  frost ; 
but  being  very  brittle  it  is  liable  to  get  broken 
in  getting  it  out  of  the  soil  when  frozen,  and  for 
this . reason  the  rows  should  have  a good 
covering  of  thatch  at  the  commencement  of 
sharp  frost. 

Endive  and  Lettuce  when  fit  for  salad 
will  not  stand  much  frost.  If  cold-frames  are 
available  a portion  of  the  supply  should  be  trans- 
planted into  them,  and  covered  ; or  failing  this, 
inverted  flower-pots  placed  over  each  plant  will 
not  only  blanch,  but  protect  from  frost  as  well, 
and  a covering  of  dry  Fern  will  defy  a sharp 
frost. 

Parsley  is  one  of  the  things  required  during 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  a portion  of  the  supply 
should  be  covered  with  thatched  hurdles,  as 
snow  is  more  troublesome  than  frost. 

Parsnips  are  by  many  thought  to  be  improved 
by  being  frozen  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
out  of  hard-frozen  soil,  and  for  this  reason  alone 
it  is  best  to  cover  a portion  of  the  bed  at  this 
period. 

Potatoes  are  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
for  they  are  decidedly  best  stored  during  dry 
weather,  and  kept  securely  protected  from  frost 
at  all  times. 

Spinach  is  very  hardy,  but  for  convenience  of 
gathering,  especially  if  snow  falls,  a portion  of 
the  stock  should  be  covered  with  Fern. 

Turnips  are  seldom  injured  by  frost  in  the 
South  of  England,  but  at  this  time  of  year  I 
generally  pull  up  a quantity  of  the  most  mature 
roots,  and  lay  them  in  trenches,  covering  the 
roots  entirely  with  soil,  but  leaving  the  top 
leav'es  exposed.  J.  G.,  Gosport. 


Spinach  in  exposed  positions.— 

How  much  better  this  vegetable  stands  severe 
weather  if  not  coddled  in  any  way  and  kept 
clean  and  thin.  I have  seen  beds  that  had 
been  grown  thickly  and  under  trees  for  shelter 
present  a deplorable  condition  after  15  degs. 
of  frost ; whereas  that  sown  in  the  open  freely 
exposed  was  uninjured.  For  early  sowing  in 
the  spring  a sheltered  spot  may  be  beneficial, 
but  I feel  sure  for  the  winter  supply  coddling 
is  a mistake.  A well-drained  quarter  is  much 
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better  than  shelter  overhead.  Of  course,  with 
winter  Spinach  more  depends  upon  the  time  of 
owing  than  upon  the  variety,  as  nearly  every 
Kind  is  hardy.  It  is  the  excessive  wet,  combined 
with  insect  attacks  at  the  root,  that  often 
injures  the  plant.  I only  grow  the  round-leaved 
or  what  is  termed  summer  Spinach.  It  certainly 
is  an  improved  form — namely,  the  Victoria — 
but  quite  as  hardy  and  more  productive  than 
the  winter  variety,  which  runs  to  seed  so 
quickly  in  the  early  spring.  I find  sowing  on 
firm  land  of  great  adv^antage,  the  growth  being 
hardier,  the  foliage  thicker,  and  less  liable  to 
injury.  On  our  light  soil  we  roll  and  tread  the 
ground,  and  after  a severe  frost  give  a dressing 
of  wood  ashes  between  the  rows  and  a good 
treading  afterwards. — G. 


TOMATO  NOTES. 

In  reviewing  the  past  season  many  will  un- 
doubtedly regard  it  as  a total  failure  ; yet  here 
and  there  one  hears  of  crops  equal  in  many 
respects  to  those  obtained  in  better  and  sunnier 
seasons.  The  following  account  of  what  may  be 
done  with  little  material,  if  grown  well,  may  be 
interesting.  The  plants  were  grown  at  a Mr. 
Gould’s,  near  Harrogate,  and  the  seed  w as 
sown  for  a main  crop  at  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April.  In  one  house  facing  nearly 
south  there  were  ten  No.  1 pots,  standing  1 foot 
apart.  Into  the  pots  two  plants  were  put.  I 
saw  these  Tomatoes  two  or  three  times  during 
the  season,  and  I have  never  seen  a more  profit- 
able crop.  The  total  supply  from  these  twenty 
plants  was,  on  an  average,  14J  lb.  per  plant,  or 
about  290  lb.  for  the  house,  which,  taking  into 
account  the  past  sunless  season,  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  grower.  The  variety  grown, 
and  which  is  the  one  chosen  by  all  growers  round 
here,  is  Horsford’s  Prelude,  and  a better  market 
fruit  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  being  nearly  round, 
of  good  colour  and  flavour,  and  qrrite  suitable  for 
the  best  dessert  dish.  The  flowers  set  well,  and 
the  plant  is  of  good  constitui  ion.  This  variety, 
with  Challenger,  which  has  done  very  fairly  this 
season,  may  be  planted  in  preference  to  all 
others.  I may  say  to  “ T.  C.  W.”  that,  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  north  Tomatos  outside  are 
of  little  use,  if  any,  for  by  the  time  they  ripen 
naturally  one  is  getting  tired  of  them,  which 
means  less  demand.  No  plant  pays  better  for 
attention  than  the  Tomato.  It  needs  air  at 
proper  times,  fire  to  drive  out  damp  or  exclude 
it,  and  lateral  pinching,  if  on  the  stem  system. 
The  same  pinching  and  training,  if  grown  in  a 
branching  way,  is  a safeguard  against  disease. 

( 'heck  rampant  growth,  and  avoid  high 
stimulants  till  a certain  time. 

J.  G.  Petttnger. 

Strawhfirry  Dale  Nursery,  Harrogate. 


Tomato-house.— What  would  be  the  best 
class  of  glasshouse  to  put  over  a plot  50  feet 
h>ng  and  20  feet  wide,  to  be  used  for  growing 
Tomatos  ? Also,  what  size  of  boiler  and  quan- 
tityof  piping  would  be  required?  Shall  also 
be  glad  to  have  best  mode  of  ventilation,  and 
any  other  necessary  particulars  ? — Ivv  Bank. 

***  On  such  an  open  piece  of  ground  decidedly 
the  best  class  of  house  to  erect  would  be  a span- 
roofed  one.  The  walls  should  be  of  brick, 
9 inches  thick,  and  2^  feet  or  3 feet  high,  and 
the  height  to  the  ridge,  from  floor-level,  about 
10^  feet,  which  will  give  a nice  pitch  of  roof — 
neither  too  steep  nor  very  flat.  If,  however, 
you  want  a really  nice  house,  it  should  be  made 
with  2 feet  or  2i  feet  gf  wood  and  glass,  in  the 
form  of  glazed  sashes,  on  the  top  of  walls  2^  feet 
high,  the  sashes  being  hinged  to  the  upper  or 
eave  plate,  so  as  to  open  and  act  as  ventilators 
when  required.  In  this  case  you  can  have  two 
side  pathways,  with  one  central  bed  about  8 feet 
wide,  and  two  narrower  ones  on  each  side,  and 
t'ne  ridge  ought,  of  course,  to  be  proportionately 
higher.  In  any  case  plenty  of  ventilators  must 
be  fixed  in  the  roof.  These  ought  to  be  2J,  feet 
or  3 feet  wide  by  about  5 feet  long,  and  there 
should  be  enough  to  touch  each  other  all  along, 
bringing  them  alternately  to  each  side  of  the 
ridge.  If  there  are  no  side  sashes,  what  are 
known  as  louvres,  or  wooden  boxes  with  hinged 
flaps  to  each,  must  be  built  in  the  walla  on  each 
side.  Each  should  be  about  3 feet  long  by 
9 inches  wide,  and  they  ought  to  be  placed  about 
b feet  apart.  The  sash-bars  or  rafters  should 


be  of  3-inch  by  2-inch  stuff,  and  an  excellent  size 
for  the  glass'is  20  inches  by  16  inches.  The  beds 
are  best  if  slightly  raised — 6 inches  to  12  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  walks,  or  if  the  drainage 
is  good  these  may  be  thrown  out  or  sunk  to  the 
same  depth.  To  treat  such  a house  so  as  to  be 
able  to  obtain  a fairly  early  crop  of  fruit  not 
less  than  six  rows  of  4-inch  piping  must  be  put 
in  ; and  the  best  way  to  arrange  them  is  to  place 
a single  flow  along  next  the  outside  wall  on  each 
side  just  above  the  beds,  with  a double  return 
down  each  pathway.  This  will  require  rather 
over  300  feet  of  piping,  and  to  heat  this  well  a 
boiler  capable  of  doing  about  400  feet  will  be 
necessary.  This  may  be  either  a wrought  iron 
saddle,  set  in  brickwork,  or,  if  the  expense  of  this 
is  not  desired,  one  of  the  upright  cylindrical 
boilers  of  the  conical,  dome  top,  or  Palatine 
types  may  be  employed  instead.  These  work 
v^ery  steadily  and  well,  but  do  not  last  as  long 
as  a good  saddle,  properly  set  and  carefully 
fixed,  would  do.  A plain  saddle-boiler,  about 
3 feet  long,  would  be  required,  or  a No.  8 
dome  top  wide  pendent.  The  roof-ventilators 
must  be  fitted  with  gear  to  open  and  close  them 
at  will,  but  those  at  the  sides  may  be  worked 
with  either  gearing  or  separately  by  means  of 
what  are  known  as  casement  stays.  Free 
ventilation  is  a most  important  point. — B.  C.  R. 


PURPLE  BROCCOLI. 

Owing  to  the  better  appearance  which  the  white 
and  sulphur-coloured  Broccoli  present  at  table, 
the  purple  sorts  have  never  been  so  popular  as 


they  deserve  to  be,  for,  as  regards  flavour,  none 
of  them  are  second  to  the  white  varieties,  whilst 
the  Early  Purple  Cape  (see  illustration),  is  of 
the  finest  flavour  and  very  hardy.  The  Early 
Purple  Cape  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  kinds 
of  autumn  Broccoli,  as  it  never  fails  to  become 
fit  for  use  at  the  right  time.  A sowing  made 
the  first  week  in  May  ensures  a supply  of  fine, 
heads  from  the  middle  of  September,  and,  if 
another  sowing  were  made  at  the  end  of  the’ 
month,  the  supply  would  be  continued  far 
into  November.  The  Mottled  Purple  Cape  is 
another  excellent  variety,  and  a good  mid- 
season kind ; in  colour  it  occasionally  varies 
from  greenish  purple  to  bright  pink,  and  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  occasionally  mottled.  It 
should  be  sown  about  the  last  week  in  May,  and 
will  then  be  fit  for  use  during  the  latter  part  of 
November  and  December.  The  Late  Dwarf 
Purple  is  in  every  respect  excellent.  It  grows 
from  12  inches  to  15  inches  high.  Its  leaves 
are  dark  green,  short,  deeply  indented,  and 
toothed.  The  heads,  which  are  small  and  com- 
pact, are  in  colour  the  deepest  purple,  and  they 
are  fit  for  use  in  April  if  the  seed  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  May.  The  next  variety — Purple 
Sprouting — is  better  known  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  being  a general  favourite  for  winter 
and  early  spring  use,  and  certainly  a more 
profitable  winter  Green  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  to  English  gardens.  In  good  soil  it 
attains  a height  of  3 feet,  and  produces  a pro- 
fusion of  sprouts  from  within  a few  inches  of 
the  bottom,  not  the  least  of  its  merits  being  that 
the  leaves  and  midribs  of  the  same  are  as  tender 
as  the  flowering  sprouts.  If  a couple  or  three 
successional  sowings  be  made  from  the  begin- 


ning to  the  end  of  May,  a succession  of  sprouts 
may  be  had  from  December  to  March.  The 
above  are  the  best. 


1683.— Early  Potatos.  — Most  people 
plant  their  first  early  Potatos  on  a warm  border 
in  February  if  the  garden  is  fairly  well  sheltered. 
In  that  case,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  sets 
sprouted  to  any  great  extent.  Lay  out  your 
sets  at  once  singly  in  a cool  place  from  which 
the  frost  is  excluded,  and  take  them  from  there 
to  be  planted.  It  is  a mistake  to  do  more  than 
that  to  the  sets  that  are  intended  for  outdoor 
planting,  as  if  they  have  long  sprouts,  say,  at 
the  end  of  March,  when  they  are  planted,  they 
come  through  the  ground  so  soon  that  the  frost 
invariably  cuts  them  down  to  the  ground. — ■ 
J.  C.  C. 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS  IN  WINTER. 
Undoubtedly  the  winter  months  cause  many 
difficulties  to  Orchid  growers,  one  of  the 
principal  being  the  variable  climate  of  this 
country.  The  present  season  is  remarkably 
mild,  and  the  plants  will  therefore  not  require  so 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  as 
is  often  the  case  when  sharp  frosts  set  in  ; but, 
nevertheless,  great  care  must  be  exercised,  for 
we  have  recently  had  some  very  sharp,  cold 
winds  which  causes  the  temperature  to  fluctuate 
even  more  than  severe  frosts.  This  is  injurious 
to  the  plants,  for  the  atmosphere 
requires  to  be  kept  even  as  near  as 
possible.  Even  this  must  be  brought 
about  by  extra  fire-heat,  and  it  is  at 
this  time  when  great  damage  is 
effected  by  over  dryness  in  the  air, 
causing  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and 
fall  off,  in  addition  to  aiding  the 
attack  of  all  insect  pests,  which  in- 
crease at  a rapid  rate  in  a hot,  dry, 
and  insufficiently  ventilated  house. 
Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  chief  points 
in  Orchid  culture,  and  I would  advise 
my  readers  to  carefully  wash  their 
plants  at  this  season  with  soft  soap 
and  water,  and  also  clean  the  glass 
on  the  roof  so  that  they  may  enjoy  all 
the  light  possible  during  the  dull  and 
short  days  of  winter.  At  the  present 
lime  we  have  a fine  variety  of  kinds 
to  make  a brilliant  display,  princi- 
pally the  Calanthes  of  the  “ vestita  ’ 
section,  the  white  flowers  of  C.  vestita 
oculata  contrasting  well  with  the  lovely 
rose-coloured  C.  Veitchi.  This  Orchid 
should  be  grown  in  large  quantities  in  all 
gardens  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  easily 
managed.  Of  Cypripediums  in  bloom  at  this  sea- 
son the  most  useful  species  is  the  popular  C.  in- 
signe  and  its  varieties,  which  continue  in  full 
beauty  for  several  weeks.  C.  Spicerianum  and 
many  hybrids  are  now  in  flower.  Of  Cattleyas, 
however,  there  are  fewer  still  in  bloom,  although 
a few  plants  of  the  fine  C.  labiata  may  be  seen  ; 
but  of  Oncidiums  there  are  some  very  pretty 
kinds,  such  as  0.  tigrinum,  0.  ornithorrhyn- 
chum,  0.  varicosum,  &c.,  and  also  a few  of  the 
lovely  Odontoglossum  crispum  varieties.  Zygo- 
petalum  Mackayi  is  also  a fine  plant  for  flower- 
ing at  the  present  time,  its  distinct  colour  being 
most  effective  and  useful,  as  well  as  the  bright 
and  charming  orange-scarlet  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora.  These  alone  would  make  a very  pretty 
display,  and  many  more  could  be  added,  which, 
when  well  arranged  with  Ferns  and  other 
plants,  have  a beautiful  effect.  With  Orchids 
in  flower,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
blooms  must  not  be  sprinkled  with  water,  nor  a 
superabundance  of  moisture  maintained  in  the 
atmosphere,  orthey  will  quickly  become  spotted, 
and  fade  long  before  their  natural  time. 

M.  B. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  BOXALLI. 

A VERY  beautiful  and  well-known  kind  which 
should  be  grown  in  a rather  cool  house  and  never 
be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots.  It  is  a 
distinct  and  desirable  plant,  resembling  very 
much  C.  villosum.  The  flowers  are  bold,  and 
appear  from  December  to  February.  They  are 
yellowish-green,  marked  with  dark  brown,  and 
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a white  margia  on  the  dorsal  sepal,  which  is 
heavily  spotted  with  deep  purple,  and  the  whole 
blossom  shining  as  if  varnished.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Burmah  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co., 
of  Clapton,  and  has  been  used  on  many 
occasions  as  one  of  the  parents  of  several  fine 
hybrids.  M.  B. 


ZYGOPETALUM  MACKAYI. 

A CORRESPONDENT  (“  Orchid  Beginner  ”)  informs 
me  that  he  has  just  commenced  the  culture  of 
Orchids,  and  his  first  investment  was  in  this 
species  of  Zygopetalum.  He  requires  some  advice 
as  to  the  best  kinds  to  add  to  his  small  col- 
lection, &c.  Z.  Mackayi  was  a very  good  plant 
to  begin  with,  as  it  is  of  easy  culture.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  erect  scapes  about  2 feet 
or  more  in  height,  and  usually  from  five  to 
seven  upon  a raceme.  These  each  measure 
about  3 inches  across,  and  are  very  beautiful 
and  effective,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
greenish-yellow,  blotched  with  purplish-brown, 
whilst  the  broad  lip  is  white,  streaked  and 
spotted  with  purplish-blue.  This  plant  is  a 
nativ'e  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  to  Europe 
as  far  back  as  1836,  from  which  time  it  has 
always  been  in  high  repute  through  its  easy  cul- 
ture and  the  sweet  perfume  of  its  flowers,  which 
appear  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
and  continue  for  a long  while  in  perfection.  To 
this  may  be  added  a few  more  beautiful  kinds,  all 
of  which  are  easily  grown,  and  useful  for  giving 
cut  blooms  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  such 
as  a few  different  kinds  of  Cattleyas — C.  Trianfe, 
C.  gigas,  and,  for  late  autumn  flowering,  C. 
labiata.  Laslias  also  comprise  many  fine  sorts, 
very  useful  and  occupying  but  little  space — 
L.  anceps,  which  will  just  be  commencing  to 
make  a fine  display,  L.  purpurata,  and  many 
others.  Amongst  the  cooler-growing  Orchids  I 
would  recommend  the  popular  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  which  should  be  grown  in  quantity,  as 
the  flowers  are  very  useful,  and  each  plant  pro- 
duces differently  marked  blooms.  Epidendrum 
vitelluin  majus  is  also  another  plant  which 
should  find  a place  in  every  collection  on  account 
of  its  bright  scarlet  blooms,  which  appear  very 
freely  ; and  Cypripedium  insigne,  a beautiful 
yellow  kind  of  Lady’s  Slipper,  will  last  a con- 
siderable time  when  in  flower,  even  when  cut 
and  placed  in  water.  Another  kind  which 
should  not  he  forgotten  is  the  pure-white 
Coelogyne  cristata,  and  which  will  shortly  begin 
to  open  its  flowers.  For  the  treatment  of  these 
different  kinds  I must  refer  “ Orchid  Beginner  ” 
to  articles  which  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  Gardenini!,  and  if  he  requires  any 
further  information,  I shall  be  pleased  to  advise 
him  as  far  as  possible.  M.  B. 


L.HLIA  GBANDIS  TENEBROSA. 

This  is  a charming  plant,  producing  very  deep- 
coloured  flowers,  which  contraststrongly  with  all 
other  kinds  of  Orchids.  The  typical  form,  which 
is  of  a nankeen-yellow,  first  became  known  to  our 
gardensbetween  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  was 
imported  from  the  hot  and  humid  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil.  It  remained 
a rare  plant  for  several  years,  but  was  again 
imported  in  quantities,  and  became  widely  dis- 
tributed. During  the  past  few  years  the  beau- 
tiful variety,  tenebrosa,  has  appeared  amongst 
plants  sent  from  the  same  district,  and  is  of  much 
deeper  colour  than  the  type.  In  habit  the  plant 
is  more  robust,  and  not  unlike  the  beautiful 
Laelia  purpurata.  It  requires  a somewhat 
warmer  position  in  our  houses  than  the  majority 
of  Brazilian  Ltelias,  especially  during  the  winter, 
and  should  be  treated  in  a similar  manner  to  L. 
xanthina,  Cattleya  superba,  C.  Schilleriana,  and 
a few  others,  which  arc  all  benefited  by  a little 
additional  warmth.  The  potting  should  consist 
of  thorough  drainage,  and  the  soil  of  a mixture 
of  good  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  elevating 
the  plants  above  the  rim,  and  watering  with  care. 
The  individual  blooms  are  much  larger  than  in 
the  type,  often  measuring  fully  7 inches  across, 
and  borne  upon  racemes  about  four  or  five  in 
number.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  an  uni- 
form deep  bronzy-brown,  the  latter  being  much 
broader,  whilst  the  lip  is  deep  rose  in  front,  and 
of  rich  blackish-maroon  in  the  throat,  with 
streaks  of  this  deep  shade  running  through  the 
lighter  colour.  In  many  instances,  however, 
the  c flours  vary  somewhat,  some  being  much 
•rlarker  than  others,  but  all  are  beaqtifuL  As  a 


rule,  this  plant  blooms  during  the  summer 
months,  and  will  continue  in  full  beauty  for  a 
considerable  time  if  not  sprinkled  with  water. 
I have,  however,  seen  many  specimens  on  differ- 
ent occasions  flowering  during  the  past  few 
months,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  but  pos- 
sibly this  may  occur  from  the  plants  having 
been  imported  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

M.  B. 


BURLINGTONIA  FRAGRANS. 

This  is  a charming  little  plant,  and  should  cer- 
tainly find  a place  in  every  collection  on  account 
of  its  white  sweetly-scented  flowers,  and  also  for 
the  little  space  it  occnpies  in  the  house.  A cor- 
respondent, “ Bruce,”  has  just  purchased  some 
in  a bundle,  and  asks  for  advice.  By  this  I pre- 
sume that  they  are  not  in  pots  ; therefore,  pot  at 
once.  They  succeed  best  in  small  pans  or 
baskets,  which  should  be  well  drained,  and  some 
good  living  Sphagnum  Moss  used  for  material. 
Burlingtonias  enjoy  a very  moist  atmosphere, 
and  should  be  grown  in  an  intermediate  or 
Cattleya-house,  or  where  the  temperature  is 
from  55  degs.  to  65  degs. , and  suspended  close 
to  the  glass.  Burlingtonias,  or,  as  they  are 
termed  by  some  authorities,  “ Rodriguezias,”  are 
natives  of  tropical  America,  and  the  species  here 
referred  to  is  a plant  of  dwarf  and  compact 
habit.  The  flowers  are  produced  about  April  or 
May  upon  drooping  spikes  from  five  to  nine 
upon  a raceme.  These  individually  measure 
about  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  pure  white, 
with  an  oblong  yellow  blotch  upon  the  lip.  B. 
fragrans  has  been  in  our  gardens  for  many  years, 
and  was  first  discovered  in  Brazil  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  Whilst  the  plants 
are  making  their  growths  give  them  a plentiful 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and,  in  fact,  the 
Moss  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  any 
season.  M.  B. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


IVY  DECORATIONS. 

Amongst  the  numerous  varieties  of  Ivy  that 
may  truly  claim  to  be  beautiful,  there  are  none 
that  can  excel  the  common  wild  Ivy  of  our 
woods  and  hedgerows,  for  its  beautiful  slender 
sprays  are  just  the  things  for  decorations  of  all 
kinds,  being  so  flexible  and  graceful  that  they 
lend  themselves  to  any  desired  form  with  a 
grace  that  can  hardly  be  matched  by  any  other 
plant,  either  native  or  exotic.  In  this  locality. 
Ivy  wreaths  are  in  great  request  at  all  times, 
and  especially  during  the  winter  months,  when 
the  beautiful  markings  of  the  leav'es  are  at  their 
highest  point  of  colouring,  and  quite  a large  trade 
is  done  by  hawkers,  who  go  out  in  the  woods 
and  collect  the  most  beautifully-coloured  leaves. 
They  tie  them  in  little  bunches,  to  be  worn  as 
button-hole  or  dress  bouquets  ; and  not  only 
are  they  very  pretty,  but  they  are  very  lasting, 
and  when  flowers  are  very  scarce  they  make  a 
good  substitute.  In  room  or  church  decora- 
tions, the  long  sprays,  stripped  off  the  stems  of 
trees,  and  put  up  just  as  if  they  were  growing, 
look  very  natural,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  all  the  slender  side  shoots  intact ; and 
hanging-baskets  filled  with  green  Moss,  with 
pieces  of  Ivy  stuck  into  it,  have  a very  pretty 
effect,  and  in  the  winter  season  anyone  wish- 
ing to  have  a pretty  decoration  should  go  out 
into  the  bye-ways  and  hedgerows,  and  collect 
a good  supply  of  Ivy,  for  if  they  introduce  this 
plentifully  they  can  hardly  fail  to  have  an 
effective  combination.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  even  a tithe  of  the  uses  to  which 
Ivy  can  be  put  in  a cut  state,  as  the  ingenuity  of 
various  decorators  will  continually  be  devising 
fresh  uses  for  so  valuable  a plant.  Then,  again, 
the  whole  plant  is  so  valuable  for  room  decora- 
tion, and  withstands  the  dry  atmosphere  for 
such  a length  of  time,  that  many  gardeners 
who  have  to  provide  floral  decorations  on  a large 
scale  for  drawing-rooms  employ  the  common 
small-leaved  and  also  the  larger  Irish  Ivy  for 
forming  evergreen  screens  or  backgrounds  of 
foliage,  that,  vdth  the  addition  of  a few  flower- 
ing plants,  make  beautiful  room  ornaments. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  have  a zinc  box  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  soil  for  the  roots  of  the  Ivy 
to  revel  in,  some  empty  pots  being  inserted  in 
the  soil  so  that  flowering  plants  can  be  put  in 
and  taken  out  without  disturbing  the  roots  of 


the  Ivy.  An  ornamental  trellis  is  securely  fixed 
to  the  back  of  any  desired  height,  and  on  this  the 
Ivy  is  trained,  and  it  is  surprising  how  long  the 
same  plants  will  last,  and  the  amount  of  rough 
usage  they  will  withstand  and  still  remain  tit 
for  use.  As  they  are  in  most  request  during 
the  winter  months,  they  can  be  pruned  in  and 
set  out-of-doors  during  summer  to  make  a 
fresh  growth  of  foliage,  and  when  the  tender 
young  foliage  is  making  its  growth,  they  should 
be  well  watered  at  the  root,  and  frequently 
syringed  overhead  so  as  to  get  them  thoroughly 
clean  and  free  from  insect  pests  before  they 
are  required  for  use  indoors  again.  These  Ivy 
screens  look  beautiful  when  the  bright  early- 
flowering  spring  bulbs  are  in  bloom,  for  when 
set  against  a dense  background  of  Ivy-leaves 
and  the  surface  of  soil  covered  with  fresh, 
green  Moss,  they  look  just  as  if  springing  from 
a mossy  bank.  When  the  plants  require  chang- 
ing, the  screens  should  be  taken  out-of-doors, 
and  before  being  refilled  with  fresh  flowering 
plants  should  receive  a thorough  drenching 
overhead,  so  as  to  cleanse  the  foliage  of  dust. 


Mop-headed  trees.— It  has  grown  to  be  a 
common  practice  in  suburban  districts  to  top 
trees  in  forecourts  early  in  the  winter  in  so  dis- 
tressing a way,  that  more  wretched  objects  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  The  Lime  is  the  favoured 
tree  on  which  to  exercise  the  gardener’s  art  in 
lopping,  but  some  others  have  to  undergo  the 
same  torture.  Granted  that  some  sort  of  head- 
ing back  occasionally  is  indispensable  when  trees 
are  near  to  and  in  front  of  windows,  it  is  a 
senseless  act  to  cut  them  back  in  December,  so 
that  they  present  such  a miserable  appearance 
until  new  growth  is  made  in  April,  ratber  than 
perform  the  cutting  in  March.  Naturally,  the 
question  may  be  asked.  Why  plant  strong- 
growing-trees in  forecourt  gardens,  especially 
those  of  the  common  limited  area?  No  doubt 
it  would  be  better  to  have  none  at  all  than 
those  which  annually  need  this  form  of  lopping  ; 
still,  we  have  many  pretty  trees — Thorns,  Labur- 
nums, Cherries,  Peaches,  Sumach,  Quince,  and 
numerous  others — which,  never  becoming  large, 
are  when  in  bloom  very  beautiful,  and  bear 
thinning  or  shortening  back,  but  not  lopping, 
with  comparative  impunity.  The  Conifer  rage, 
happily,  seems  somewhat  to  have  died  out  so  far 
as  villa  gardens  are  concerned.  How  unfortu- 
nate was  this  craze  is  evidenced  here  and  there 
when  we  see  in  gardens,  perhaps  20  feet  square, 
perhaps  much  less  in  area,  a huge  Deodar, 
Wellingtonia,  or  Araucaria  darkening  the  lower 
windows  of  the  house  entirely  and  partially 
those  above,  occupying  all  the  garden  and  eating 
up  all  the  nutriment  in  the  soil.  Generally,  too, 
these  white  elephants  have  become  very  ugly 
and  are  intolerable,  yet  the  occupier  cannot 
remove  them. — D. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

BOUVARDIAS.  ! 

There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  growing  Bou-  | 
vardias  when  required  for  out  bloom  only,  but 
to  make  good  pot  plants  and  flower  them  well  j 
they  require  a little  more  management,  and  it  I 
is  not  all  the  sorts  that  will  make  compact 
flowering  specimens.  Of  white  varieties  the 
most  compact  is  candidissima  ; this  will  flower 
well  when  about  8 inches  high,  and  plants  which  . 
have  been  stopped  evenly  will  form  a round 
mass  of  pure-white  bloom.  Jasminoides  panicu- 
lata  is  another  good  dwarf-growing  kind  with 
rather  larger  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
large  loose  trusses.  Bridal  Wreath  may  be 
especially  recommended  ; the  flowers  are  nearly 
as  large  as  those  of  Humboldti,  but  have  a 
shorter  tube.  Purity  is  another  fine  white,  but 
not  so  vigorous  as  those  named  above. 

President  Cleveland  is  the  finest  scarlet  either 
for  pots  or  cutting  from,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Green 
the  best  pink.  The  three  best  doubles  are 
Alfred  Neuner  (white).  President  Garfield 
(pink),  and  Hogarth  flore-pleno  (scarlet).  Cut- 
back plants  are  usually  considered  best  for 
making  good  stuff  for  early  flowering,  but  cut- 
tings struck  in  February  will  make  good  plants 
for  autumn  flowering.  The  cut-back  plants 
should  be  selected  from  those  with  well-ripened 
wood,  and  may  be  pruned  back  about  this 
time.  The  soil  should  be  quite  dry  in  the 
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pots  before  cutting  them.  After  they  are 
primed  the  plants  should  be  kept  on  a dry  stage 
or  shelf  where  they  are  well  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature.  If 
syringed  about  once  a day,  they  will  get  quite 
as  much  moisture  as  they  will  require  until  they 
have  well  started  into  growth.  After  they  are 
well  started  they  should  be  shaken  out  and 
potted  back  into  smaller  pots.  When  this  is 
done  the  plants  may  be  plunged  in  a little 
bottom-heat,  and  if  kept  close  for  a few  days 
they  will  soon  make  a fresh  start.  I do  not  care 
to  stop  the  plants  the  first  time  until  they  have 
made  a good  growth  ; they  may  then  be  pinched 
back  nearly  close  to  the  old  wood.  All  the 
shoots  should  be  stopped  at  the  same  time,  or 
the  plants  cannot  be  got  into  even  shape  for 
flowering.  Bouvardias  are  often  grown  too 
warm.  They  may  have  a little  warmth  to  start 
them  into  growth,  but  when  well  established 
they  like  plenty  of  air  and  all  the  sun  and  light 
that  can  be  given  them.  A pit  where  the  lights 
can  be  taken  ofF  in  all  favourable  weather  suits 
them  better  than  being  kept  entirely  under 
glass,  or  they  may  be  grown  out-of-doors 
altogether  during  the  summer-time.  In  a 
sheltered  position  Humboldti  corymbiflora 
makes  a fine  border  plant,  and  will  flower  much 
better  than  when  grown  in  pots.  This  requires 
larger  pots  than  the  dwarf  varieties,  and  it 
should  not  be  stopped  so  late  in  the  season. 

When  plants  are  required  to  flower  at  a 
certain  time,  this  must  be  regulated  by  the 
stopping.  Some  sorts  come  in  more  quickly 
than  others.  Candidissima  may  be  stopped  quite 
a fortnight  later  to  be  in  flower  at  the  same  time 
as  President  Cleveland,  while  Humboldti 
would  be  quite  a month  later  than  most  sorts. 
To  flower  about  the  middle  of  September,  the 
ordinary  sorts  may  be  stopped  for  the  last  time 
towards  the  end  of  July. 

Bouvardias  will  grow  in  any  ordinary  compost, 
but  I prefer  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould, 
some  well-rotted  manure,  and  a good  sprinkling 
of  sharp  sand,  potting  moderately  firm.  Water- 
ing  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  either  excess 
being  sure  to  damage  the  slender  thread-like 
roots.  Soot-water  may  be  used  freely  both  for 
syringing  and  watering,  and  will  help  to  keep 
the  plants  clean  and  healthy.  F.  H 


ASPARAGUS  PLUMOSUS  FOR  CUTTING 
Where  cut-blooms  are  required,  no  garden 
should  be  without  this  beautiful  plant,  blending 
as  It  does  well  with  every  kind  of  flower,  and 
IS  most  useful  for  making  up  with  button-holes, 
bouquets,  epergnes,  &c.  During  recent  years 
It  has  come  much  into  favour  for  this  kind  of 
work,  and  is  grown  to  a large  extent  for  market. 
It  IS  a great  rival  to  the  well-known  Maiden- 
hair rern,  and  has  the  advantage  of  lasting 
fresh  for  a longer  period  when  cut.  By  many 
it  IS  considered  to  require  a stove  temperature 
but  1 have  seen  it  growing  admirably  and  yield- 
ing a large  amount  for  cutting  in  a house  where 
the  temperature  stands  at  about  40  degs  and 
even  less  during  severe  weather  in  the  winter 
months.  This  plant  thrives  well  in  good  fibrous 
loam  and  a sniall  quantity  of  peat,  with  some 
silver-sand  added,  care  being  taken  that  the 
drainage  is  well  open.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  seed,  and  will  continue  in  full  vigour  for 
several  years.  Where  a warm-house  is  not  at 
command  it  will  be  better  to  secure  established 
plants  than  to  try  and  raise  seedlings.  The 
variety  “ nanus  ” is  of  dwarfer  habit,  and 
makes  a beautiful  specimen  when  well  grown. 
Ihe  plant  may  be  either  used  for  pots  or  planted 
out  for  cutting  ; the  latter  will  be  the  better 
plan.  Another  fine  subject  for  climbing,  and 
one  that  produces  longer  branches  of  foliage,  is 
A.  tenuissimus,  as  it  grows  very  freely  and  has 
a more  graceful  habit  than  the  others.  Both  of 
these  kinds  are  useful  in  every  collection,  how- 
ever small,  and  as  a fine  sort  for  growing  in 
baskets  I would  recommend  A.  deflexus,  which 
IS  an  elegant  species  well  adapted  for  this  cul- 
ture, but  somewhat  scarcer  or  less  seldom  seen 
than  It  deserves  There  are  several  other  kinds 
in  cultivation,  but  those  here  referred  to  are 
decidedly  the  beat.  J.  Jarvi.s. 


De.struetfon  of  rats.— If  “Suffolk”  stuffs  all 

the  pests  wiirnotut^^^  "'ith  Ca.yenne, 

me  pests  will  not  use  the  same  runs  again.— II.  Thomas. 


BORONIA  MEGASTIGMA. 

BoRonia  MEGAsTKiMA  belongs  to  a class  of 
plants  which  is  at  the  present  time  too  much 
neglected  in  our  gardens,  for  it  is  seldom  one 
sees  a nice  collection  of  Cape  Heaths  and  other 
hard-wooded  plants,  although  some  are  indeed 
beautiful,  and  continue  in  flower  for  a consider- 
able time.  These  things  appear  to  have  become 
superseded  by  the  more  easily  or  quicker-grow- 
ing soft-wooded  plants,  which  can  be  propagated 
with  little  trouble  each  year.  This  Boronia, 
although  not  a very  showy  plant,  is  desirable 
for  any  garden,  for  its  delicious  fragrance  is  very 
powerful,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  odour  of 
Violets.  A few  of  these  small,  delicious-smelling 
blossoms  are  quite  sufficient  to  perfume  a large 
room,  and  are  by  no  means  offensive.  It  is  a 
native  of  Australia,  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  this  country  for  many  years.  It  will  thrive 
well  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  requires  but 
little  attention  to  grow  it  successfully.  The 
leaves  are  slender  and  deep  green  in  colour,  and 
the  flowers,  which,  are  produced  in  racemes 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  are 
bell-shaped  and  pendent,  dark  brown  outside 
and  light  yellow  within.  The  plants  should  be 
potted  in  a mixture  of  rough  peat  and  a little 
light  loam,  made  sandy,  which  requires  to  be 
pressed  down  very  firmly.  As  they  enjoy 
plenty  of  water  during  the  summer  months  the 
drainage  must  be  kept  well  open ; in  fact,  the 
plants  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the 
roots.  They  require  to  be  cut  back  every  sea- 
son as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over.  This  will 
keep  the  plants  nice  and  bushy,  and  another 
advantage  is  that  the  blooms  may  be  cut  without 
fear  of  injury  to  the  plants.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  Boronias,  all  of  which  have  very  fra- 
grant flowers,  some  of  rosy-pink,  others  of  dark 
purple  colour,  and  I believe  there  is  also  a white 
one  in  cultivation  ; but  the  species  liere  referred 
to  is  the  most  desirable,  and  worthy  a place  in 
every  garden  that  possesses  a greenhouse. 

J.  Jarvis. 


The  flavour  of  vegetables.— New 

varieties  of  vegetables  are,  as  a rule,  praised  for 
very  superior  flavour,  but  if  that  is  correct  at  the 
time,  I am  confident  that  it  soon  disappears 
when  they  are  grown  side  by  side  with  older 
varieties  under  ordinary  conditions.  Of  course, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  the  great  coarse 
Drumhead  Cabbage  with  the  small-hearted 
garden  Cabbages,  but  it  will  require  a very  keen 
sense  of  taste  to  discern  any  difference  between 
such  nearly-alike  varieties  as  Wheeler’s  Imperial 
and  Early  Rainhani.  I know  that  a very  great 
difference  in  flavour  can  be  imparted  to  all  or 
any  of  them  by  the  kind  of  manure  used,  especi- 
ally if  strong  liquid-manures  are  applied.  In 
this  locality  some  market  cultivators  who  dress 
their  land  heavily  with  night-soil  and  sewage 
have  great  difficulty  in  selling  their  Cabbage 
and  other  green  crops,  as  the  buyers  say  that, 
although  they  look  so  fine,  they  can  tell  where 
they  were  grown  by  the  odour  emitted  in  cook- 
ing as  well  as  by  the  disagreeable  flavour. 
Celery,  too,  is  very  much  affected  by  the 
manure  employed,  for,  being  a gross  feeding 
crop,  nothing  is  supposed  to  be  too  rank  for  it 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  fine-looking  heads 
have  but  little  good  edible  material  in  them, 
being  coarse  and  stringy,  and  the  flavour  not 
at  all  resembling  the  nutty  taste  that  Celery 
has  when  grown  on  less  rank  food.  Turnips  are 
familiar  examples  of  the  effects  of  the  excessive 
use  of  manure.  Anyone  who  has  tasted  what 
are  called  stubble  Turnips,  or  those  grown  on 
land  after  Corn  without  any  fresh  manure,  know 
that  they  are  sweeter  than  the  finest  examples 
of  garden  Turnips.— J.  G.  H. 


FLOWER  SHOWS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Assoita- 
TiON. — The  committee,  in  carrying  out  the  sug- 
gestion made  at  the  last  monthly  meeting, 
have  arranged  for  the  first  meeting  in  1895  to 
take  place  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  E.C.,  on 
Tuesday,  January  Sth,  at  seven  o’clock,  instead 
of  New  Year’s  Day.  In  coming  to  this  decision 
they  believe  the  general  convenience  of  the 
members  is  being  studied.  On  this  occasion, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Smith  will  give  a paper  on  Hardy 
Annuals.  The  competition  for  the  medals  for 
the  highest  aggregate  for  1895  commences  at 
this  meeting  ; may  I therefore  impress  upon 
members  the  desirability  of  entering  the  list 
with  an  exhibit  ? The  card  of  membership  for 
1895  will  be  issued  shortly. — D.  B.  Crane, 
Hon.  Sec.,  4,  Woodeiew-terrace,  Ardmay-road, 
Highgate,  N. 


RULHS  FOB  OORREISFONDENTS. 

Questlone.  — Queries  a/nd  ansuiers  are  inserted  in 
Qabdbnino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
kere^  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  (nearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardbnino,  57,  Southampton-streetf  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pdblibhsr. 
The  _ rw/me  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queri^  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardbninq  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  (wh  ich,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  wUl  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
aaainst  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  sods,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  a/rticles  inserted  in  Gardbniko 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1773. — Azaleas  for  market.— WUch  are  the  best 
Azaleas  for  forcing  for  market  ?— II.  F.  H. 

1774.  — Truffles. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  I could 
grow  Truffles,  and  how  to  obtain  the  spawn?— Ivybiudge. 

1775. — Field,  mice. — I shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
can  tell  me  how  to  prevent  field  mice  getting  at  Crocus 
and  other  bulbs  in  the  ground? — Kenyon. 

177G.— Roses  for  market.— Which  are  the  best  pot 
and  climbing  Roses  to  grow  tor  market?  I want  a good 
crimson  amongst  the  climbers  and  pot-Roses.— H.  F.  H. 

1777. — Mistletoe  berries.— Can  any  reader  en- 
lighten me  where  ripened  berries  of  the  above  can  be 
obtained  for  propagating  the  plant  in  April  or  May  next  ? 

1778  — Schubertia  grandlflora  in  winter.- 
Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best  treatment  at  this  season 
of  the  year  for  Schubertia  grandlflora,  as  mine  has  never 
stirred  ? Does  the  plant  require  resting  in  winter  the 
same  as  Stephanotis  I Which  is  the  best  way  to  get  young 
ones— seeds  or  cuttings?— A.  B. 

1779.— Tomato  disease.- In  a new  house,  100  feet 
by  10  feet,  this  year,  the  beds  on  either  side  of  path  con- 
tained about  400  Tomatos  until  about  a month  ago  the 
disease  “ Cladisporium  fulvum”  killed  them.  Is  the 
disease  certain  to  take  the  plants  next  year  ? Any  hints 
as  to  treating  beds  and  house  will  be  acceptable.  1 may 
say  the  soil  is  a virgin  loaiii  (medium).  I added  nothing 
to  it  when  making  up,  and  it  has  been  a pasture  for  years. 
— H.  F.  H. 


Common  Virginian  Creeper  (Wesgatense). 

Prune  the  common  Ampelopsis  according  to  its 
growth.  The  main  object  is  to  prune  enough  to  keep  it 
within  bounds,  and  prevent  the  wind  detaching  it  from  the 
wall.  If  pruned  in  close  we  think  a good  deal  of  its  beauty 
in  summer  is  lost.  Shorten  back  now,  and  let  the  summer 
growth  hang  about. 


The  Wild  Garden  : or,  the  Naturalisation  and 
Natural  Grouping  of  Hardy  Exotic  Plants,  with  a chapter  on 
the  Garden  of  British  Wild  Flowers.*'  Fourth  edition,  with 
wood  engravings  from  drawingsby  Alfred  Parsons,  revisnland 
enlarged.  Demy  8ao,  linen  boards,  price  12a. ; well  bound  in 
hulf  morocco,  18s.  Through  all  booksellers. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  replies  are  given  ; 
hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further  answers 
should  they  he  able  to  effer  additional  advice  on 
the  various  subjects. 

1780. — Clematis  Integrifolia  (Wesgatense)  is  an 
an  herbaceous  species,  producing  bell-shaped  blue  flowers 
in  J une  and  J uly . It  does  not  need  pruning. 

1781. — Roses  (Wesgatense).— Rose  Paul  Neyron,  II.P. 
(colour  dark  rose,  very  large,  vigorous  grower).  Rose 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  H.P.  (velvety  crimson,  one  of 
the  best  dark  Roses). 

1782  — Book  on  seasonable  garden  work 

(J.  C.  Kimpton). — “A  Year’s  Work  in  Garden  and 
Greenhouse,”  by  George  Glenny.  Published  by  Chattoand 
Windus,  1885.  A revised  edition  would  be  better.— Jabez 
Beowne. 

1783.  — Seedling  Chrysanthemum  (Reine 
Rectory).— -It  seems  a very  fine  flower  for  this  time  of 
jear,  but  it  would  stand  no  chance  amongst  the  many 
splendid  novelties  one  sees  in  November.  Grow  it  on  and 
then  send  a bloom  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  in  November,  or  whenever  the 
flower  is  in  perfection. 

1784. — Heating  apparatus  (Thomas  Booth).— 
Your  plan  is  excellent  in  all  ways  but  one — viz.,  jou  must 
have  the  feeder  at  the  highest  point.  As  the  water  gets 
hot  the  heat  goes  to  the  top  point,  and  unless  it  can 
travel  over  that  there  is  no  circuit.  Let  both  air  and 
feeder  pipe  be  as  near  the  top  as  possible.  It  will  work 
well  according  to  jour  description,  but  do  not  have  the 
rise  too  lapid.  Pul  the  vapour  dish  on  the  return  pipe. 
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17S5.— Dendroblums  (Bnfcej.— The  leaves  sent  are 
of  two  different  species,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
what  kinds  from  the  specimens  to  hand.  One,  however, 
has  the  appearance  of  D.  nobile,  and  the  other  may  be 
1).  thyrsiflorum,  or  any  other  similar  sort.  Durinpr  the 
winter  months  the  temperature  for  these  plants  should  be 
not  lessthan  about  60  degs.  in  the  daytime,  slightly  lower 
at  night,  until  about  the  beginning  of  March,  when 
Uendrobiums  usually  start  into  growth  ; the  temperature 
should  be  raised  about  5 degs.,  or  more,  when  the  sun  is 
bright.  The  young  plants  may  be  taken  off  and  potted  at 
any  time  when  they  appear  strong  enough.  Cannot  give 
further  advice  without  more  particulars. — M.  B. 

1786. — Odontoglossum  citrosmum  ('A'.  TJ.— 
I would  ad\  ise  my  correspondent  to  keep  his  plant  under 
the  circumstances  in  about  60  degs.  to  63  degs.,  and 
watered  carefullj’,  so  as  to  retard  the  growth  as  much  as 
possible  ; but  do  not  allow  it  to  suffer.  I doubt  if  it  will 
produce  any  bloom,  for  it  would  appear  to  have  missed 
th  3 resting  season,  which  is  most  necessary  for  this  species, 
and  at  the  present  time  should  be  in  quite  a dry  and 
dormant  state.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Mexican  Orchids,  and  for  further  information  I must  refer 
*'F.  T.”  to  the  article  that  appeared  in  G.tRDEXixa 
ItLUSTR.VTED  of  July  14th  last.— M.  B. 

1787. — Rose  Grace  Darling.— Is  Grace  Darling,  at 
i;sbest,  a strong-growing  Rose,  and  what  is  the  proper 
e eposure  for  it?  Mine  is  on  a south  w.all,  anti  although  I 
g -t  a good  many  flowers  from  it,  it  seems  wanting  in 
strength.— StJ.siE. 

***  Ves,  this  is  a f/ood  grower,  but  not  one  making 
extra  long  growths.  Vour  south  wall  is  anexcellent  aspect 
for  it.  Perhaps  it  is  not  treated  generously  enough  ; or, 
what  is  more  likely,  you  are  giving  ton  rich  a compost. 
Good  loam,  with  a little  manure,  shotild  giow  it  luxuri- 
antly. 

1788. — Rose  Viscountess  Folkestone.— Will 
so  ne  of  your  readers  give  me  some  information  about  Rose 
Viscountess  Folkestone?  I think  of  putting  one  on  house 
front  facing  south,  but  being  unacquainted  with  this 
variety,  which  is  described  as  a Hybrid  Tea,  I would  like 
to  know  if  it  is  a rapid  grower,  and  will  it  cover  as  much 
space  of  wall  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  ? Also  what  are  its  merits 
as  to  forcing  ? — G.  M B. 

*,*  Viscountess  Folkestone  is  a good  grower,  but  by  no 
means  a.fter  the  same  type  as  Gloire  de  Dijon.  It  will 
cover  a sjjace  of  4 feet  square,  not  much  more  in  the 
ordinary  run.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  Roses  toe  hare, 
also  useful  for  forcing. 

1789. — Unhealthy  Pelargonium-leaves. —I  en- 
close you  a leaf  of  Zonal  Pelargonium  I have  which  seems 
to  be  dying  from  some  cause  that  I cannot  make  out. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ? I have  lately  had  gas  put  in 
the  house.  Do  you  think  it  is  that?  If  so,  can  you 
suggest  a remedy  ?— A Lover  of  Flowers. 

*„*  The  leaf  sent  had  a blotched  and  blistered  appearance 
as  if  it  had  been  scalded,  such  as  is  caused  often  by  strong 
sunshine  shining  suddenly  on  wet  foliage.  If  the  gas  is 
used  in  the  form  of  open  burners  and  the  house  is  badly 
ventilated,  so  that  the  leaves  of  the  plants  become  tender, 
then  that  would  certainly  cause  the  mischief.  The  gas- 
burners  should  be  enclosed,  and  jneans  should  be  provided 
to  carry  off  the  objectionable  dry  air,  and  the  house  itself 
should  receive  abundant  ventilation  on  all  possible 
occasions. 

1790. — Wintering  Alternantheras.— I have 

some  old  plants  of  these  in  a cold-frame  ; they  are  now 
losing  their  leaves.  IVill  you  please  to  tell  me  if  they 
die  back  in  the  autumn  ? And  if  a cold-frame  is  a suitable 
place  for  them  till  the  time  comes  to  put  them  in  heat?— 
A.nxious. 

■*»*  Alternantheras  only  die  hack  in  ilce  autumn  from  the 
effects  of  cold,  as  yours  are  now  doing.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
them  alive  you  must  at  once  remove  to  a light  position  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  wherein  a night  temperature  of  about 
5.3  degs.  is  maijUained  during  the  winter  months.  Keep 
them  just  moist  at  the  roots,  and,  if  any  decaying  foliage 
makes  its  appearance,  remove  it  at  once  w-ith  a sharp- 
pointed  pair  of  scissors. 

1791. — Outdoor  Grapes.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
the  best  two  or  three  sorts  of  Grape-Vines  to  plant  out- 
of-doors  against  walls  of  the  dwelling-house,  having  an 
unsheltered  easterly  and  southerly  aspect  respectively. 
As  I should  have  to  make  up  a soil  for  the  plants,  kindly 
indicate  how  much  rotten  manure,  bones,  and  light  soil, 
respectively,  should  be  used  to  plant  in,  and  what  depth 
of  soil?  Should  the  roots  be  laid  near  surface  or  not? — 
Jas.  H.  Rudxey. 

The  best  kinds  of  Grape-Vines  to  j>lant  outdoors 
against  a wall  would  be  Espcrione,  Millei^s  Burgundy, 
and  Royal  Muscadine.  The  soil  used  for  qdanting  should 
not  be  light,  but  consist  of  moderately  heavy  turfy-loam, 
three  parts,  and  the  other  portion  should  be  made  up  of  a 
very  small  quantity  of  decayed  manure  and  a goodly 
quantity  of  broken  bones  and  mortar-rubbish.  Thi.-i 
should  all  be  well  , nixed,  together.  The  border  can  then 
be  made  about  5 feet  or  C feet  U’ide,  and  -2  feet  in  depth, 
the  spot  having  been  previously  drained,  if  a wet  one. 
The  roots  should  be  about  0 inches  tinder  the  soil  after 
planting. 

1792. — Sweet-scented  Roses.— Will  you  tell  me 
which  of  the  following  Roses  are  sweet-scented  with  the 
scent  of  true  II.  P.  Roses,  for  instance  like  La  France  ? I 
have  often  seen  it  said  that  Caroline  Testout  is  sweet- 
scented,  but  the  scent  is  distinctly  that  of  Tea  Roses,  and 
many  so-called  II.  P.  Roses  are  the  same.  When  writing 
about  scented  Roses  it  is  a pity  people  do  not  notice  the 
difference- Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Violette  Bouyer,  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Clio,  The  Puritan,  Gustave  Regis, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Mrs.  Harkness,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Marquise  de  Salisbury.— Alpha. 

Perhaps  readers  can  help  to  form  a list  of  sweet- 
scented  Roses,  classing  the  kinds  with  fragrance  appro- 
priate to  the  section  Hybrid  Tea,  but  the  majority  of  this 
class  are  mure  like.  Tea-scented  Roses.  Mrs.  J.  Laing  has 
not  much  fragrance  to  speak  of,  Violette.  Bouyer  U sweet, 
also  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Gustave  Regis  (a  bud  rose). 
Viscountess  Folkestone  has  a delightful  scent,  like  a Tea, 
and  the.  whole  jlower  is  more,  like  that  of  a Tea  Rose  than 
anything  else.  Augustine  Guinoisseau  is  a very  precious 
Rose  for  its  fragrance ; a delightful  autumn  kind.  The 
others  are  also  fragrant,  but  more  of  the  Tea  section. 


1793. — Repotting  a Camellia.— May  I ask  you 
what  would  be  the  best  time  to  repot  a Camellia,  as  I have 
one  whose  roots  have  got  into  a bad  state  ? And  must  I 
allow  a green  Moss  to  grow  that  appears  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  ?— O. 

*»*  The  beginning  of  March  will  be  a good  lime  to  repot 
the  unhealthy  Camellia  in  a mixture  of  good  turfy  loam 
and  ]>eat,  with  some  sharp  silver-sand  added;  the  pot 
should  be  well  drained.  After  the  plant  is  potted  it  shoidd 
be  placed  in  a comfortably  warm  house,  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  grow  freely  by  the  aid  of  frequent  syring- 
ings ; shade  should  be  given  on  all  bright  days ; any 
Mossy  growth  that  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  should 
be  immediately  removed. 

1794. — Rose  in  a cold  greenhouse.— I have  a 
small  lean-to  greenhouse,  and  in  one  corner  ("unpaved)  I 
took  out  the  soil,  and  put  in  its  place  some  fresh  soil, 
mixed  with  manure,  in  September  ; the  second  week  in 
November  I planted  a William  Allen  Richardson  Rose,  and 
then  put  some  more  manure  round  the  stem  of  it ; since 
then  it  has  seemed  to  have  no  life  in  it,  and  the  leaves  are 
all  falling  off.  I have  no  fire  in  the  house  since  putting 
the  Rose  in,  but  have  had  nothing  but  Chrjsantheniums 
in  the  house.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  it  the  plant  is  all 
right,  or  what  I must  do  to  it  ?— A Cokstaxt  Reader. 

*»*  As  the  Rose  in  question  is  planted  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse,  it  is  naturally  now  at  rest,  and  by  no  means 
attempt  to  excite  it  into  yrowth ; on  the  contrary,  give  as 
much  -ventilation  and  keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible. 
The  soil  around  the  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dry,  and  then  icith  patience  allunll,  no  doubt,  be  tcellwith 
the  Rose  in  due  course. 

1795. — Arranging  a small  vinery.— I should  be 
glad  to  know  the  best  way  to  arrange  one,  having  built  a 
J-span  house,  inside  measure  20  feet  by  9 feet? — Banlury^ 

Make  the  Vine  border  outside  the  house,  unless  you 
intend  to  force  the  Vines  very  early.  It  should  be  about 
6 feet  wide  and  2 feet  deep,  well  drained,  and  composed  of 
good  turfy  loam,  broken  bones,  and  mortar  rubbish. 
Strong,  u'ell-ripe.aed  canescanbe  planted  now,  and  the  toqjs 
should  he  brought  into  the  house  through  holes  in  the  front 
wall.  They  should  not  be  nearer  than  A feet  to  each  other, 
and  the  trellis  to  train  the}d  on  should  be  IS  inches  from 
the  glass.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  icould 
be  two  good,  useful  kinds  to  plant.  After  planting,  cover 
the  surface  of  the  border  over  with  some  half-decayed 
stable-manure  to  keeqj  out  frost.  The  vinery  should  be 
kept  cool  during  the  tcinter. 

1796. — Fruit-trees  for  house  facing  east.— I 
am  converting  an  outdoor  passage,  facing  cast,  sheltered 
on  the  north  side,  into  a lean-to  (cool)  glasshouse,  10  feet 
wide  and  18  feet  long ; the  raised  bed  will  be  0 feet  in 
width.  What  would  be  the  most  profitable  fruit  to  grow 
in  it,  and  would  Peaches  answer  on  the  inside  wall? — 
A.  II.  M.  R. 

***  Peaches  shoidd  anstver  on  the  back  wall  of  the  pro- 
posed fr  ait-house,  and  some  Black  Hamburgh  and  Royal 
Muscadine  Vines,  6. feet  apart,  could  be  pla7ited  to  cover 
the  roof.  The  shouts  of  these  should  be  kept  thin  to  admit 
all  the  light  2>ossible  to  the  Peaches.  Do  not  attempt  early 
forcing. 

1797.  — Book  on  the  Vine. — I wish  to  know  if  I can 
purchase  a small  work  on  Vine  culture  for  profit,  as  I have 
just  erected  a small  vinery  ? — Banbury. 

***  “ Vines  and  Vine  Culture,"  by  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  is  the  best  book 
you  can  qmocure ; but  .for  the  purpose  of  managing  a 
small  vinery,  you  cannot  do  better  than  fate  Di  Gardening 
Illustrated  regularly,  and  read  the  directions  given  for 
the  7na>mgement  of  Vines  almost  every  week  under  the 
heading  of  “ Garden  Work.’’ 

1798. — Leaves  of  a Stephanotis  turning 
yellow.— I bought  a small  plant  of  Stephanotis  last 
spring ; but  I am  afraid  I am  going  to  lose  it  now  alto- 
gether. It  grew  well  with  me  all  summer  until  about  two 
weeks  ago.  Since  then  its  leaves  have  been  constantly 
turning  yellow  and  dropping  off.  Will  you  tell  me  the 
probable  reason  of  this,  as  I cannot  account  for  it  at  all  ? 
I have  been  very  attentive  as  to  watering,  &o.  Ever  since 
I got  it  I have  trained  it  along  the  roof  of  a Fern-house, 
with  a temperature  of  00  degs.  at  night,  rising  to  70  degs. 
through  the  day.— N.  B. 

***  It  is  difficult  to  advise  you  properly  about  the 
Stephanotis  without  seeing  it.  Vour  better  plan  will  be  to 
send  us  a shoot  of  the  jdant,  and  then  we  can  tell  you 
definitely  what  to  do.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a Stephariotis 
to  lose  some,  of  its  leaves  at  this  season  of  the  year ; but,  if 
it  is  clean  and  in  good  health,  it  ought  not  to  do  so  to  any 
great  extetit,  unless  it  is  very  dry  in  the  interior  of  the 
ball  of  earth  at  the  roots.  This  is  often  the  case  when  the 
soil  looks  quite  7noist  at  the  surface. 

1799. — Clematis  not  flowering.— I have  a white 
Clematis,  and  the  old  leaves  are  now  dropping  off,  and 
some  j'onng  ones  just  coming  out  again.  It  has  not 
flowered  for  two  years.  Should  it  receive  murh  water 
now,  and  could  I help  it  with  liquid  manure?  It  is  in  a 
pot  over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a greenhouse.— Redland, 
Bristol. 

*,*  A position  over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a greetihouse 
is  7nuch  too  hot  a one  for  a Clematis.  The  best  thing  to  do 
will  be  to  reynove  it  at  once  from  such  a position  to  a cold 
pit  or  f ra7ne  from  U'hich  frost  is  excluded;  failing  that, 
then  put  it  at  the  coldest  end  oj  the  gree7ihouse.  Do  7iot 
give  it  much  tcater ; just  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  let  it  rest 
durhig  the  U'hitcr,  then  in  the  spring  it  mil  probably 
make  some  strong  growth  and  aftericards  flotver. 

1800. — Scarborough  Lily.- 1 have  a Scarborough 
Lily  now  (Christmas  Day)  in  full  flower  in  a sitting-room 
window,  and  I should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  not 
unusual  for  it  to  blossom  so  late  ? This  plant,  which  is 
quite  healthy,  flowered  at  the  usual  time  (August  and 
September)  in  1892  and  1893.  This  summer  it  was  kept  as 
usual  in  a glass  porch  facing  south,  but  was  slightly  shaded 
by  some  Pelargoniums.  Would  this  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  delay  in  flowering,  and  could  one  by  this  means 
habitually  secure  blossoms  at  Christmas?  I may  mention 
that  the  Pelargoniums  in  question,  which  were  bought  in 
flower  in  May,  still  have  both  blossoms  and  buds  ready  to 
open,  and  plenty  of  healthy  leaves  ; but  as  I was  absent 
during  Au^st  and  September,  I cannot  be  sure  whether 
the  blooming  has  been  quite  continuous  as  well  as 


abundant  for  these  seven  months.  Have  thev  not  done 
well?— E.  G.  S. 

■***  It  is  not  unusual  for  Scarborough  Lilies  to  flower  so 
late,  and  there  is  nothirxg  remarkable  in  the  Pelargoni.mns 
floiveo-ing  so  continuously.  They  icill  bloom  practically 
the  vihole  year,  though  to  get  the  best  bloorn  the  pla/iis 
must  have  a rest  at  mtervals.  You  ivould  7iot  keep  Pelar- 
goniums you  u'ish  to  flower  in  tcinter  ui  blo07n  also 
thi'ouyh  the  summer. 

1801. -  Sickly  Maiden-hair  Ferns.— What  should 
I do  with  three  Maiden-hair  Ferns  which  are  planted  in 
globular  china  pots?  I cannot  examine  the  roots  without 
either  damaging  them  or  breaking  the  pots?  They  were 
bought  with  other  plants  in  the  greenhouse  when  we  took 
this  house  eighteen  months  ago,  and  have  since  been 
steadily  getting  out  of  health.  At  the  present  time  nearly 
all  the  fronds  have  died  off.— Croton. 

***  Vou  had  better  get  the  plants  out  of  the  china  j)ots 
at  07ice,  and  as  best  you  can.  In  these  there  are,  as  a 
rule,  710  holes  for  draitiage,  tohile  the  glazed  sides  are 
u7ifavou>-able  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  roots,  so  that  the 
soil  becomes  sottr  after  a time,  and  then  the  plants  fail. 
They  should  be  carefully  repotted  in  ordinary  pots,  just 
large  e7iough  to  hold  the  roots,  tisi/ig  some  7ilce,  sweet, 
fresh  q)eaty  mdi/ia/'y  soil,  with  ple7xty  of  sa7id,  and  be 
placed  in  a warm  greenhouse  or  stove,  with  a moist 
atmosphere,  xvhere  they  will  probably  soon  comi/ience 
making  healthy  growth  again.— B.  C.  R. 

1802. — Treatment  of  Gesnera  zebrina.— Must 
the  soil  become  dust-dry  now,  when  the  plants  are  going 
out  of  flower,  and  how  soon  may  they  with  safely  be 
started  into  growth  again?  Must  they  be  repotted  now, 
or  later  on?— G. 

Do  not  U'ithhold  tcater  entirely  whilst  the  foliage 
of  the  i)lants  in  question  retains  full  vitality.  When 
they  begin  to  show  sig/is  of  goiiuj  to  rest  gradually  with- 
hold water  until  the  tops  are  dead;  the  soil  can  then  be 
allowed  to  become  almost  quite  dry,  and  they  can  then  be 
sto7-ed  in  a/iy  dry  and  coxnfortahly  warm  position.  Start 
them  into  yrowth  again  at  the  etid  of  February,  and 
7'epot  them  then. 

1803. — Treatment  of  a Plumbago  capensis. 

—I  have  a plant  of  this  Plumbago  just  beginning  to  make 
young  wood.  Ought  it  to  be  repotted  now?  And  I 
should  be  glad  if  someone  would  kindly  give  me  a few 
hints  on  the  general  culture  of  it.  I have  it  in  a pat.- J. 
D.  Perth. 

Shorten  the  shoots  back  a little,  and  turn  the  qjlaiit 
out  of  its  pot,  shaking  a considei-able  quantity  of  the  old 
soil  away  fiom  the  roots,  and  then  repot  it  in  a rather 
larger  pot  in  a mixture  of  good  tU7fy-loam  and  a little 
sharp  silver-sand.  Place  the  plant  in  a light  and  com- 
fortably wai'7n  house,  and  encourage  it  to  groiv  freely  by 
freque7it  syringings  overhead  and ple7ity  of  tcater  at  the 
roots  as  soon  as  they  have  take/i  possession  freely  of  the 
7iew  soil.  I7i  the  spring,  when  the  weather  is  favourable, 
ventilate  the  house  freely,  pot  on,  if  required,  and,  in  a 
general  sense,  ti'eat  it  like  a Fuchsia,  a tid  then  success  will 
be  certain. 

1804. — Leaves  of  the  Parlour  Palm  contract- 
ing.—Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  contraction 
of  the  leaf  I enclose  of  the  Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra 
lurida)?  About  two  or  three  leaves  of  each  plant  are  like 
this,  whilst  the  others  are  fine  and  healthy-looking.  It  is 
the  young  recent  growths  that  do  not  properly  develop. — 
W.  J.  Palmer. 

The  77iost  common  cause  of  the  slight  deformationin 
the  young  leaves  of  the  qtlant  in  question  is  that  at  some 
time  the  soil  around  the  roots  has  been  allowed  to  become 
dust-dry,  and  thexi  it  has  beeti  flooded  tcith  water;  or 
another  /'easoii  7nay  be  that  strong  drattglUs  of  cold  air 
smneiimes  strike  o/i  the  you'ng  and  comqoaratively  tender 
.foliage,  and  check  its  healthy  develop/ixent. 

1805. — Using  an  oil-stove  in  a greenhouse.— 
I am  wishing  to  use  an  oil-stove,  with  a ruby-coloured  re- 
flector, in  a small  greenhouse.  Will  that  colour  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  plants  ?— Inquisitive. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  colour  of  the  7-eflector  of  the 
oil-stove  icill  ui  any  way  affect  the  plantsi7ithegreenhouse. 
The  only  datiger  to  be  apprehended  fro7n  the  use  ofa/i  oil- 
stnve  is  the  fact  that,  generally  speakuig,  they  give  off 
offensive  fumes  when  the  light  is  burnmg.  These  are  cei-- 
tai/ilg  injwrioxis  to  plant  life.  Counteract  the  bad  effects 
of  the  fumes  by  abundant  ventilation  of  the  gi-eeahouse 
tchenever  qjossible. 

1806. — Insects  on  Oleander-leaves.— I enclose 
some  Oleander-leaves.  I think  the  insects  on  the  under- 
sides are  mealy-bug,  but  do  not  know  what  the  black 
slime  comes  from.  What  is  the  remedy  ? — M.  F.  B. 

The  Oleander-leaves  were  swarming  icHh  mealy- 
bug, bro7cn-scale,  and  red-spider.  The  black,  sticky  slime 
is  caused  by  the  broum-scale  and  7nealy-bug.  Set  to  work 
and  spionge  the  leaves  at  once.  f7eque7iily  with  stro/ig 
Tobacco-water,  in  which  some  soft-soap  has  been  mixed, 
using  the.  same  i-emedy  for  any  other  hard-leaved  qjla/it  in 
the  same  house  similarly  affected.  Continued  perseverance 
in  the  spo7igitig  is  absolutely  7iecessary. 

1807. — Unhealthy  Fern-frond.— I should  be  glad 
if  you  would  tell  me  why  the  Fern-frond  enclosed  is  so 
curled  up  and  blistered  ? Some  of  the  fronds  are  healthy, 
whilst  others  are  like  the  enclosed.  The  one  sent  is  a 
young  frond,  and  has  only  lately  been  thrown  up. — A 
Lover  of  Flower.s. 

***  From  the  appearanxe  of  the  Fern-frond  sent  the 
plant  appears  to  be  growing  Hi  a hoxise  in  which  the  tem- 
perature  is  high  and  dry;  or  it  is  exposed  to  cutting 
draughts  of  air ; or  probably  gas  is  burnt  as  a 7iwans  of 
heating.  If  you  will  give  a feiv  details  as  to  the  treat- 
77ient  to  which  the  Fern  in  qu£stio7i  has  been  subjected, 
we  u’ill  advise  you  definitely  what  to  do  with  it. 

1808. — Treatment  of  old  Fuchsias.— what  sh.all 
I do  with  a number  of  old  Fuchsias  which  have  grown  up 
very  tall,  with  a lot  of  wood  and  ver.v  little  foliage? 
They  are  very  straggling,  and  not  at  all  well  grown, — 

iGNOli.AMfS. 

*,*  Give  just  sufficient  wafer  to  the  roots  of  these  platits 
/wwto  prcve/it  the  shoots  shrivelling,  and  then  i/i  the  7nonth 
of  March  cut  the7ii  back  itito  shape,  U7id  tcater  them 
thoroughly,  and  stand  them  ui  a waryn  and  moist  atmos- 
phere; as  soon  as  the  yotmq  growth,  which  will  then 
speedily  make  its  appearatice,  has  become  about  an  inch  i/t 
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length  shake  the  roots  out  of  the  old  soil,  and  repot  them  into 
a good  compost  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and 
keep  them  growing  quickly  on  in  a genial,  moist  tempera- 
ture, increasing  the  ventilation  as  the  season  advances. 
When  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  they  may  be  shifted 
into  the  ones  in  which  they  are  to  floicer. 

1809. — Using  bone-dust.— Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  (1)  what  quantity  of  bone-dust  should  be  added,  say, 
to  a bushel  of  soil,  to  be  used  as  a top-dressinsr  for  Vines  ; 
and  (2)  what  quantity  for  potting  flowers  ?— R.  S. 

***  For  Vines  a peck  of  bone-dust  may  be  added  to  a 
bushel  of  soil  safely,  and  for  potting  plants,  generally 
speaking,  about  half  that  quantity  would  be  a fair  pro- 
portion to  use. 

1810.  — Leaf-mould  and  Roses. — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  is  leaf-mould  simply  decayed  leaves?  and 
is  this  the  right  time  for  slipping  Roses  ? — Isnoramus. 

***  Leaf-mould  is  not  decayed  leaves  alone,  but  these> 
and  any  gritty  soil  that  may  be  collected  at  the  time  of 
raking  the  leaves  together.  Decaying  leaves,  vegetable 
rnatter,  and  clean  weeds  combined,  form  the  common  leaf- 
irwuld  as  mentioned  i?i  these  pages,  but  leaves  predominate. 
Vou  are  too  late  to  do  much  with  Roses  this  season. 
Wait  until  budding  time  in  July  or  September  for  striking 
cuttings. 

1811. — Culture  of  the  hardy  Cape  Lily 

(Crinum  capense). — I have  some  plants  of  these,  and  have 
kept  them  in  a small  conservatory  for  three  years,  but 
they  do  not  bloom  well.  What  is  the  best  treatment  for 
them?— E.  II.  of  H. 

***  These  noble  South  African  bulbous  plants  are  quite 
hardy  in  this  country,  and  are  specially  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  isolated  tufts  or  small  beds  in  the  pleasure 
ground.  The  soil  should  be  deep  and  rich,  and  the  posi- 
tion a warm  and  sheltered  one,  and  during  the  hot 
summer _ weather  they  require  abundance  of  water.  In 
cold  positions  it  is  desirable  to  place  a pile  of  tree  leaves  or 
Bracken  over  the  roots  in  winter. 

1812.  — Striking  cuttings  of  Coronilla 
glauca.  What  is  the  proper  time  to  strike  cuttings  of 

.13  plant?— A Beoi.v.ner. 

Coronillas  strike  readily  from  cuttings  taken  o,ff 
about  April  from  plants  that  have  started  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature.  Put  them,  several  together,  in 
5-inch  or  Q-inch  pots  Ri  sand,  and  afterwards  put  them  in 
a good  warmth,  with  shade  and  a moist  ami  confined 
atmosphere.  Here  they  should  root  in  about  six  loeelcs. 

1813  -Transplanting  a large  Tree-Paeony. 
—Could  a large  Tree-Pieony  that  has  been  long  in  one 
place,  and  where  its  roots  are  much  overgrown  with 
those  of  other  plants,  be  transplanted  with  safety,  and 
when?  If  not,  what  is  the  best  way  of  propagating^  it  t — 
Flora.  r-  t-  o ,, 

***  Ft  the  autumn,^  immediately  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  off , is  tlie  best  time  to  transplant  the  Tree-Pceony ; 
or,  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock,  then  the  roots  may 
be  divided  also.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  will  strike 
in  spring,  if  put  in  under  glass  in  a little  heat,  and 
increase  of  stock  may  be  also  obtained  by  layers  and 
suckers. 


Azaleas  diseased. — I am  enclosing  sprig  of 
Vzalea,  kindly  give  particulars  of  disease,  and  the  proper 
reatraent  lor  same  in  next  week’s  Gardeni.n-g  ? Two  plants 
adly  affected  in  this  way — jirobably,  I think,  because 
oora  was  too  dry.  Have  no  conservatory  ; but  some  of  my 
.Azaleas  have  done  well  in  this  room. — Dorset. 

*»*  The  leaves  enclosed  were  covered  with  thrip.  As  you 

have  no  conservatory  we  advise  you  to  wash  them 
.horoughly  with  Gishurst  Compound.  The  proper  thing 
would  be  to  fumigate  them  first,  but  in  a room  this  is 
'carcely  practicable. 

1815.— Tree  blown  over.— I have  a fine  bushy 
.onifer  about  25  feet  or  30  feet  in  height,  which  has  been 
olown  slightly  over  hy  the  wind,  partly  owing  to  previtfhs 
undermining  by  Rabbits,  no  doubt.  It  is  a beauty,  and  in  a 
conspicuous  place.  Is  there  any  approved  way  to  pull  it 
into  the  perpendicular?  The  gale  was  terrific. — J W 
Richardson. 


* Draw  or  pull  it  back  into  a perpendicular  positioi 
with  great  care.  It  may  be  necessary  to  partly  lay  bar 
the  roots  to  do  this.  Ham  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots 
and  do  not  let  Rabbits  undermine  again.  To  keep  the  tre< 
in  position  till  again  established  secure  it  by  the  aid  o 
three  strong  wires  fastened  round  the  stem,  with  a colld 
of  some  maUnal  to  prevent  injury  to  the  hark,  and  strait 
them  out  tightly  to  strong  pegs  driven  well  into  the  grounc 
G feet  or  G feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree. 


TO  CORRHSPONDBNTS. 

We  should  he  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  u 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  unde, 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  err  insert  querU 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

W.  F.  &— Pompon  Chrysanthemums  : The  kinds  mer 

tioned  are  probably  seedlings. Lancashire.— Ashes  froi 

a furnace  fire  : but  very  fine  ashes  similar  to  the  samp) 
sent,  we  should  say,  are  utterly  worthless  as  a manure 

Amafeur. —Greenhouse  : Do  not  attempt  to  grow  s 

many  things  in  a small  greenhouse  ; much  better  to  hav 

one  or  two  thing^s  well  done. li.  S.  A.-Please  send 

larger  piece  of  the  Fern  in  question,  and  we  will  endeavoii 

to  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  it. Joseph  Sims.- 

Glaziers  dmuiond:  Apply  to  a painter  and  glazier. — 
A.  if.— Inefficient  heating  apparatus  ; Take  out  the  sma 

saddle  boiler. Mrs.  Fielden 

- Villa  Garoening,”  by  E.  Hobday,  Macmillan  and  Co. 
London.  White  Chrysanthemums  : Elaine 

Princess  Teck,  White  Venus. W.  Beader.-We  do  no 

know  the  Cherry  Belle  de  Montreuil,”  nor  can  we  find  i 
under  that  name  in  any  catalogue:  but  the  Blaol 
Tartarian  may  be  obtained  in  any  good  fruit  nursery.  Al 
Cherries  will  do  against  walls,  and  they  are  more  easih 
protected  from  Inrds.  In  addition,  we  s^uld  recommeni 
h-arly  Rivers  and  Archduke  ; and  for  late  use  Late  Duk. 
and  Bigarreau  Napoleon.  The  Morello  only  is  adaptei 
for  north  aspects.  The  other  varieties  named  will  do  oi 
east  or  west  walls.  If  the  Early  Rivers’  is  planted  mi  I 

south  wall  the  fruit  will  ripen  very  early. A II  P'  _! 

Unfortunatel.v  “Alpine  Flowers’’  is  out  of  print  bu 
that  IS  the  best  book  for  you.  ,See  if  you  can  ge 


a second-hand  copy.  “Hardy  Flowers,”  price  one 

shilling,  will  also  be  suitable  for  you. J.  C.  N. 

— You  must  wait  until  you  get  adventitious  buds  on  the 
stem  that  has  sported,  and  strike  them  in  a little  warmth 
in  the  usual  way.  This  is  not  the  best  way  to  strike 
Chrysanthemum  ciitting.s,  but  is  the  only  available  method 

in  your  case.- U.  M.  G.— Try  any  of  the  firms  that  are 

represented  in  our  advertising  pages. Magjne. — Your 

query  was  answered  in  a recent  issue  of  Gardeni.ng.  It  is 

also  called  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lilv. Ivybiidge.— Your 

query  about  Truffles  is  inserted.  The  way  to  have  Pears 
in  winter  is  to  grow  those  kinds  that  come  into  season 
through  the  winter  months.  Last  week  we  gave  an  illus- 
tration of  the  variety  Easter  Beurrd,  and  a list  of  the  best 
winter  Pears. 

Replies  next  week  to  B.  F.  (one  reply  answered 
above),  Amateur,  Manchester;  First  Attempt,  B.  L.M., 
John  Stevens,  An  Amateur. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  GARDENtsa  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — W.  Anderson. — Vanda  Amesiana 

KG.iaw.— Tropaeolum  tuberosum. John  Parsons. 

—The  Fern  received  is  one  of  the  innumerable  forms  of 
the  Hart’s-tongue  (Soolopendrium  vulgare).  It  is  impos- 
sible to  identify  correctly  tlie  greater  part  of  these  forms 
by  the  frond  alone,  the  habit  and  size  of  the  plants  being 
essential  characteristics.  However,  yours  is  most  likely 
S.  V.  conglomeratum,  of  Lowe,  if  somewhat  drooping,  or 
S.  V.  Kelwayi,  if  stiff  and  rigid  in  habit. J.  F.  D.— 

1,  Feathery  Asparagus  (Asparagus  plumosiis) ; 2,  Doodia 
cordata;  3,  Cyrtomium  Fortune! ; 4,  Margined  Hart’s- 
tongue  Fern  (Scolopendrium  vulgare  marginatum) ; 5,  Pel- 

l»a  adiantioides. A.  Maclmn.- Ahutilon  vexillarium. 

Stonehouse.—l,  Phjllaiithus  nivosus  ; 2,  Odontoglos- 

sum  Alexandrae  ; 3,  Habrothamnus  elegans  ; 4,  Fuchsia 

Begonia  (Begonia  fuchsioides). E.  Littledale.—Black 

Spleenwort  (Asplenhim  Adiantum-nigrum),  a British  Fern, 

and  not  rare. James  Player.— Cannot,  name  from  a 

single  leaf. 

Names  of  fruit.— J.  IT'.  Siwi-rotc. —Apple  Brabant 
Bellefleur. S.  Poland.— Apples:  i,  Minchall  Crab- 

2,  Winter  Strawberry. D.  W.— Apples  : Specimens  too 

small  and  shrivelled  to  recognise. 


Catalogues  received.- Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber, 
& Co.,  Southwark  - street,  S.E.  — Wholesale  Seed 

Catalogue. Messrs.  Jas.  Veitoh  & Sons,  Coombe  Wood 

Nursery,  Kingston  mil.— Uardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  American 
.Shrubs,  Ac.,  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Few  Chrysanthemums 

Oscar  Tiefenthal,  Wandsdek.— Ore/i/ds  and  Indoor 

Plants. Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  & Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

— Garden  Seeds,  Ac. Messrs.  Dobbie  & Co.,  Rothesay, 

'S.B.  — Miscellaneous  Catalogue. Messrs.  Dicksons 

Chester.— &nis. Messrs.  Chas.  Sharpe  & Co.,  Sleaford’ 

Lincolnshire.— Grtrden  and  Farm  Seeds.  ' 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


FOWL-KEEPING  FOR  BEGINNERS.— III. 
Various  contrivances  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  average  architect  when  planning  a Fowl- 
house  as  to  the  simplest  way  in  which  the  nest 
can  be  reached,  so  that  I need  not  dwell  on  this 
point.  As  regards  the  height  of  the  house,  it  is 
always  the  best  plan  to  arrange  for  the  place  to 
be  examined  without  being  compelled  to  stoop  ; 
it  should,  therefore,  be  high  enough.  Coming 
to  the  question  of  materials,  much  depends  on 
the  climate  of  the  particular  locality.  In  very 
cold  districts  the  walls  must  be  either  brick  or 
stone,  but  in  ordinary  situations  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  use  inch  boarding,  tongued  and  grooved. 
If  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  place  is  too 
cold,  it  can  be  made  comfortable  by  nailing 
ordinary  felt  to  the  inside.  This  must  be  tarred 
now  and  then,  and  will  then  last  a long  time.  If 
placed  on  the  outside  it  is  apt  to  encourage 
insect  vermin,  and  will  thus  prove  a nuisance. 
The  roof  may  also  be  of  wood,  and  protected 
with  iron  sheets  or  felt  as  before.  Willesden 
paper  is  also  used  for  the  purpose.  I should 
not  use  iron  sheets  unless  they  are  underlined 
with  wood  as  advised.  There  should  be  ample 
ventilation  in  the  gables  high  above  the  perches. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  having  a square  opening 
covered  with  coarse  wire-netting.  In  the 
summer  this  will  be  sufficient  if  the  trap-door  is 
kept  open  ; hut  in  the  winter  it  will  sometimes 
he  advisable  to  cover  the  opening  with  sacking, 
or  the  house  may  he  too  cold.  The 
/ Perches  should  he  made  of  thin  Larch  poles, 
split  in  two,  and  nailed  the  flat  side  downwards, 
the  bark  being  left  on.  These  perches  are  best 
from  3 inches  to  4 inches  in  diameter,  and  should 
be  all  placed  at  the  same  level.  When  one  is 
higher  than  another  there  is  fighting  amongst 
the  Fowls  to  get  the  highest  place.  They  should 
be  fixed  not  more  than  a yard  from  the  ground. 
The  floor  is  best  made  of  beaten  earth  ; Moss- 
litter,  ashes,  or  sawdust  being  laid  over  it  to 
catch  the  droppings.  The  house  should  be  situ- 
ated on  the  corner  of  the  run,  so  that  all  drainage 
iriight  easily  escape.  Wet  is  more  trying  to 


Fowls  than  cold,  and  when  the  house  is  sur- 
rounded with  pools  of  water,  not  only  is  there 
danger  of  colds,  hut  a scarcity  of  eggs.  The 
shelter  especially  should  lie  high  and  dry,  for 
here  should  be  the  dust-bath,  hy  means 
of  which  the  Fowls  keep  themselves  free 
from  insect  pests.  The  dust-bath  consists  of 
fine,  dry  earth,  which  should  be  now  and 
then  sprinkled  with  carbolic-powder,  and  at 
intervals  the  whole  should  he  renewed.  A grit- 
dish  may  be  fastened  to  one  side  of  the  house — 
that  is,  outside — so  as  to  prevent  the  Fowls 
getting  in  it  and  scattering  its  contents  about 
the  run.  The  grit,  it  should  be  remarked,  is 
required  for  purposes  of  digestion.  The  water- 
vessel  is  another  important  article  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  food  is  best  spread 
upon  the  ground.  It  is  well  to  remind  my 
readers  that  the  run,  if  uncovered  with  Grass, 
must  be  dug  over  now  and  then,  so  as  to  bury 
the  droppings  beyond  reach  of  the  Fowls.  Grass 
runs  are  very  good  if  they  are  large  enough,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  scarcely  as 
perfect  as  they  might  be,  for  the  manure  cannot 
he  cleared  ofl’,  except  by  washing  it  into  the 
soil,  and  the  effect  must  be  an  increase  in  the 
growth  of  Grass,  which  may  in  time  become  so 
saturated  with  the  excessive  fertilising  matter 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  Fowls.  Dodlting. 


1680.— Fowls  laying  eggs  without  shells.— 

S.  W.’s  ” Fowls  are  forced  too  much.  I have  no  doubt 
they  are  excessively  fat,  and  nothing-  is  more  conducive  to 
soft-shelled  eggs.  Dispense  with  the  Indian  Corn,  and  let 
the  Fowls  be  fed  sparingly  for  a week  or  two.  To  let  them 
continue  in  their  present  state  is  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling 
them.— Doulting. 

Hens  laying  in  winter  —It  is  not  usual 
for  hens — that  is,  birds  of  eighteen  months  old 
and  upwards— to  lay  largely  during  the  last 
three  months  of  each  year.  Good  managers, 
who  are  anxious  to  get  plenty  of  fresh  eggs 
during  October,  November,  and  December  (so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices  whioh 
prevail  at  that  period),  always  contrive  to 
hatch  their  pullets  in  March  or  April  ; and 
these  pullets,  with  proper  treatment,  will  lay  hy 
the  time  stated.  During  the  winter  they  should 
be  warmly  housed  and  well  fed.  Cold  roosting- 
places  will  not  promote  winter-laying,  nor  will 
indiflerent  feeding  at  this  time  of  year  produce 
plenty  of  eggs.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
as  soon  as  the  Fowls  leave  the  roost,  a feed  of 
warm  meal  should  be  ready  for  them.  This,  at 
the  present  time,  should  consist  of  Barley-meal 
and  sharps  (only  a sprinkling  of  the  latter),  and 
the  scraps  from  the  previous  day’s  dinner-table 
may  be  included  with  the  mess.  On  very  cold 
mornings  a pinch  of  cayenne  may  be  added  for 
every  dozen  Fowls,  and  some  minced  liver  ought 
also  to  be  added  two  or  three  times  a week.  If 
the  Fowls  have  their  liberty,  and  are  good  fora- 
gers, nothing  more  will  be  required  until  night, 
when  a feed  of  hard  grain  should  be  supplied  as 
they  are  about  going  to  roost.  In  special  cases 
a handful  or  so  may  be  given  at  mid-day.  Fed 
in  this  way,  and  properly  managed  as  regards 
housing  and  shelter,  the  Fowls  should  soon  lay  ; 
but  no  system  will  be  certain  to  obtain  eggs  from 
hens  which  laid  during  the  previous  winter. — D. 

Plymouth  Rock  Fowls  {G.  i^ed- 
hill). — Plymouth  Rocks  are  large  birds  of  noble 
and  erect  carriage.  In  colour  they  are  cookoo- 
feathered  ; that  is,  the  ground  colour  is  a pale 
ashy  or  blue-grey,  handed  with  dark  slate  or 
blue,  the  two  colours  blending  into  each  other, 
the  shafts  of  the  feathers  corresponding  with  the 
bands,  presenting  upon  the  whole  perfect  and 
even  alternate  bands  of  pure  light  grey  and 
darker  colour.  The  plumage  is  free  from  red, 
black,  brown,  white,  or  yellow  feathers, 
The  beak  and  legs  are  of  a bright  yellow  ; and 
the  comb,  earlobe,  and  wattles,  a brilliant 
red.  The  legs  should  be  strong  and  four-toed ; 
the  comb  is  single,  of  medium  size,  straight, 
with  well-defined  sensations.  The  hens  are 
good  layers  of  large  tinted  eggs  ; and,  as  a rule, 
are  very  fair  sitters.  The  chicks  grow  well,  are 
hardy,  and,  if  killed  before  they  get  too  lanky, 
make  fair  table  birds. — D. 


BIRDS. 

The  Grey  Linnet.— In  your  notes  on  Linnets  in 
last  week’s  issue  I wish  to  contradict  the  statement  of 
“_W.  M.,”  who  says  the  grey  or  Marl  Linnet  is  a different 
bird  to  the  Rose  Linnet,  as  they  are  the  same.  What  he 
calls  the  Marl  Linnet  is  the  young  bird,  the  Rose-breasted 
being  the  old  one. — J.  M.,  Old  Connaught,  Bray, 
Ireland. 
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January,  5^  1895 


Telegrams:  “CONSERVATORIES,  LONDON.”  TELEPHONE  No.  4,662. 

NOTICE  to  BUILDERS,  NURSERYMEN,  MARKET  GARDENERS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  & the  TRADE  generally. 


COOPER,  Ltd., 


Reliable  Bargains, 


CLEARANCE 

SALE. 


Not  Second-hand  Goods. 


Qx..x>  K:j£iiix«r‘jc  Xi0ixr3>03V,  s.n. 

WORKS  (the  Largest  Steam  Horticultural  Works  in  the  World),  74-7  tO  755,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S E. 

Show  Grounds  : DEVONSHIRE  GROVE  (adjoining).  NURSERIES  (the  most  complete  in  the  Kingdom  : EELTHAM  & HANWORTH. 
Being  the  end  of  the  season,  we  are  again  induced  to  oiler  the  stock  on  hand  at  Ridiculously  Low  Prices,  to  make  room  for  our  SPRING  STOCK, 

for  SIX  WEEKS  ONLY,  commeneing  December  10th.  Last  Day  of  Sale,  January  21st,  1895. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE.- Goods  are  offered  subject  to  lieing  on  hand  on  receipt  of  reply.  Cash  to  accompany  all  orders,  and  prices  to  be  strictly  net.  All 
orders  will  be  executed  in  rotation,  and  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail,  except  those  otherwise  stated. 

P.O.O.  PAYABLE  AT  734,  OLD  KENT  ROAD.  CHEQUES  CROSSED  L.  k S.W.  BANK. 

For  Full  Catalogue  of  Sale  see  Four-page  Advt.  in  “Gardening  Illustrated,”  December  8th. 

FULL  ILLUSTRATED  SALE  CATALOGUE,  CONTAINING  2,242  LOTS,  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

CJC3C5  JiE^,  ~S~  n"yTr»-j  Providers,  755,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


BOULTON  & PAUL, 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS, 


NORWICH. 


CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES,  GREENHOUSES,  &c.,  &e., 

Designed  to  Suit  any  Situation. 


ESTIMATES  ON  APPLICATION. 

Surveys  made  in  any  part  of  the  Country. 
No.  47a.-ANIATEUR’S  LEAN-TO  GREENHOUSE. 


lu.u  oy  til.,  A'aimed  & Glazed,  Price  £8 10s. 

Carefully  Packed  and  Carriage  Paid. 

JSew  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

FRAMES,  BOILERS,  LIGHTS,  &e. 


NO  FLUE  REQUIRED. 

(Saul’s  Patent.) 


8 feet  over  all. 

Improved  Condensing  Greenhouse  Heater 
for  Gas,  35s. ; for  Oil,  41s. 

THE  LAMP  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

12  a“J  14,  Leonard-street,  City-road. 

Agent.s:— BENETEINK  k CO.,  Cheapside,  and  all  Iron 
onacrs  (hrnuyhont  t he  kiii^dom.  Write  for  Prospeotiis. 


T IGHT  WATERPROOF  SHEETS,  6 ft.  long, 

•AJ  3 ft.  wide.  2s.  Gd. : or  B ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide,  5s. ; very 
pt-Tong,  with  braFS  /'velot-holea,  coat  four  times  the  raone' 
Post  frep  from— UY.  JOHN  GASSUN,  Government  Col- 
I ac.jr,  Rye. 


THE  DUCHESS 


First-class  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  awarded  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  1893. 

AMATEUR’S  FRIEND  16s. 

PRINCESS  APPARATUS 26s. 

DUCHESS  „ 34s. 

COUNTESS  „ 60s. 

Champion,  Perfection,  and  John  Bull  Boilers,  Propa- 
gators, Frame  Heaters,  and  Fumigators. 

Send  for  Latest  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

C.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  & SON, 

stepney  Square,  High  Street.  Stepney, 
London,  E. 


A.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Wilmington,  Hull. 

Span.  No.  17. 

Fc.  Ft.  £ s. 

15  by  8.. 10  10 


Lean-to.  No.  18 
Ft.  Ft.  £ s. 
15  by  8..  8 14 
25  by  10.. 14  7 
20  by  12.. 14  7 
30  by  12  19  0 


20  by  10.  .14 
30  by  12.. 21  7 
35  by  14.  .27  14 
Greenhouses  of  the  best  con- 
struction, with  glass  cue  to  size.  No.  23. — Cucumber  Frame, 
Oft.  by  4ft.,  glazed  and  painted,  £2.  Car.  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Price  Lists  post  free 


“ HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE 
FRUITS  OF  THE  EARTH,” 


BY  USING 


WITH’S  UNIVERSAL  MANURES 

Pamphlets  and  Prices  post  free  on  application. 

WITH’S  CHEMICAL  PLANT  FOOD  COMPANY, 


Weekly,  Id. 


Monthly,  3d. 


COTTAGE 

GARDENING. 

POULTRY,  BEES,  ALLOTMENTS,  FOOD,  HOUSE, 
WINDOW  AND  TOWN  CARDENS. 

Fully  Illustrated. 

A series  of  valuable  Coloured  Plates  appear 
in  the  Monthly  Parts. 


•'  We  know  of  no  similar  publication  that  equals  this,  either 
in  lowness  of  price  or  in  yariety  of  informalioii.  For  a half- 
nenny  a week  you  get  eight  quarto  pages,  which  deal  not 
only  with  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  but  with  allolments, 
bee-keeping,  the  management  of  cage  birds,  poultry,^  and 
rabbits,  the  preparation  of  food,  and  a vast  array  of  miscel- 
laneous subjects,  wliiob  make  the  half-yearly  volume  a 
perfect  Cottagers’  Encyclopiedia.”— Giiardiira. 

A Splendid  Present  for  any  Cottage 
home  is  the  Half-yearly  Volume  of  COTTAGE 
GARDENING,  price  2s.  6d. 


CASSELL  k COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Lidgate-hill,  London; 
aad  all  Booksellers. 


Important  Notice. 

“ An  ideal  horticultural  newspaper." — Dean  Hole.  " The 
best  gardening  paper  ever  published  in  England  or  any  other 
counti-y."— Peter  Henderson,  New  York.  "The  Garden 
is  the  best  organised  and  most  interesting  -journal  of  its 
kind  that  exists."— J.  Linden,  Brussels.  ''That  excellent 
periodical.  The  Garden."  — Professor  Owen,  British 
Museum.  " Is  decidedly  superior  to  any  of  the  older  journals 
of  the  same  kind."— Charles  Moore,  Botanic  Gardens, 
Sydney.  " In  praise  of  its  merit  I think  I could  say  anything, 
however  strong,  if  I knew  how  to  say  it  rightly."— Kobert 
Marnoch,  London. 

THE  GARDEN, 

The  journal  of  host  practical  Gardening 
and  the  most  artistic  work  in  all  branches 
of  Ornamental  Gardening,  issuing  weekly 
the  truest  coloured  plates  of  all  the  new 
plants  of  the  day,  and  fine  wood  engravings 
of  beautiful  country  houses  and  gardens, 
will  from  the  1st  December,  1894,  be  published 
at  the  reduced  price  of  3d.  per  copy,  and  Is. 
for  the  monthly  parts.  Subscription  for  the 
year  1895 -15s.  2d.  May  he  ordered  through 
all  Newsvendors  and  from  the  Railway  Book- 
stalls, or  direct  from  the  Publishing  Office : 
37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London.W.C. 

4th  Edition,  Revised  & Enlarged.  Demy 
8vo,  Linen  Boards,  Price  12s.  Eiegantiy  Bound  in 
Haif-Morocco  for  Library  or  Presentation,  Price  18s. 

THE  WILD  GARDEN : 

OR, 

The  Naturalisation  and  Natural  Grouping  of 
Hardy  Exotic  Plants,  with  a Chapter  on  the 
Garden  of  British  Wild  Flowers,  by  W. 
ROBINSON,  Author  of  the  “ English  Flower 
Garden.”  Fourth  Edition.  Illustrated  by 
ALFRED  PARSONS. 


Times. 

“ A fourth  edition  of  this  deiightfui  book,  ' The  ’WUd 
Garden,’  which  is  iiiustrated  by  exceiient  woodcuts  after  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  Aifred  Parsons.  The  author  is  emphatic  m 
praise  of  woodcuts  as  against  ‘ process ' engravings,  and  where 
the  drawings  were  reproduced  by  ‘process  m the  fomer 
edition  he  has  now  had  them  re-engraved.  The  resuit  is 
a voiume  as  at  ractive  to  the  eye  as  to  the  mind. 

Saturday  Review. 

“ The  new  edition  of  ‘ The  Wiid  Garden,’  with  illustrations 
by  Mr  Alfred  Parsons,  appears  some  twenty  years  after  its 
first  appearance,  when  it  stirred  with  new  hopes  and  a keen 
emulation  the  hearts  of  aU  who  love  gardens.  We  cordially 
wish  this  delightful  book  in  its  new  form  a prolonged  life  ot 
beuedcial  influence." 

London  : 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 
and  all  Booksellers. 
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ROSES. 

ROSES  COVERED  WITH  BROWN  SCALE. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  particular  pest  is  troubling 
my  Marechal  Niel  Rose-tree,  of  which  I send 
you  herewith  three  leaves  ? The  green  wood  is 
covered  with  little  lumps  the  same  as  on  back  of 
leaf  1.  They  are  easily  removable  by  the  thumb- 
nail, and  the  older  leaves  are  covered  with 
black  stuff,  like  leaves  2 and  3.  I have  been 
syringing  with  soft-soap  and  water,  and  cleaning 
tl.e  leaves  with  a sponge,  as  also  the  branches  so 
far  as  I could  get  at  them.  No.  3 leaf  was 
gathered  just  after  the  soap  and  water  bath.  Is 
this  the  right  treatment  ? If  not,  what  is  ? The 
Rose  is  in  my  lean-to  greenhouse,  trained  up  the 
soU'.h  float  and  about  the  roof.  Its  roots  are  in 
a border  outside.  Age  (in  the  greenhouse)  three 
years.  Should  I do  well  to  manure  it  now  ’ 

0.  ,J.  E. 

V*  '“fested  with  brown 

scale.  The  black  mess  on  them  is  from  dirt 
S dtling  upon  the  sticky  excrements  from  these 
and  other  insects,  probably  green- fly  or  aphis, 
the  latter  affects  young  growth,  and  so  may  not 
be  very  evident  at  present,  but  they  were  pre- 
valent a while  back.  Do  not  trouble  to  wipe 
the  leaves.  Cut  them  all  off  and  burn.  Then 
wash  the  wood  with  soft-soap  and  water,  at  the 
strength  of  3 oz.  or  4 oz.  of  soap  to  a gallon  of 
water  Mix  it  by  boiling  the  soap  in  a smaller 
quantity,  if  you  choose,  and  while  still  hot,  but 
awa.y  from  the  Are,  add  a small  wineglassful  of 
ordinary  paraffin-oil.  Apply  with  a brush  ; it 
will  go  a long  way  then,  and  is  too  strong  for 
syringing.  It  will  not  take  long,  and  the 
present  leaves  are  much  better  off  and  burnt 
than  trying  to  cleanse  what  would  only  drop  in 
a few  days.  Syringe  with  clear,  tepid  water 
more  frequently  next  season,  or  else  use  a weak 
solution  of  some  good  insecticide.  Never  allow 
the  leaves  to  become  so  dirty.  It  will  be  well 
to  go  oyer  the  wood  again  in  a fortnight’s  time. 

A ou  might  manure  your  plant  now  or  in  the 
Spring,  As  you  do  not  say  what  class  of  soil  it 
T give  sound  advice,  but  we 

beneficiM*“^ 

Welch  and  Triomphe 
whnf  pere.— Can  you  kindly  inform  me 

what  IS  the  colour  of  Tea  Rose  Madame  Welch 
and  of  Iriomphe  de  Pernet  pore  ?— 8.  P.  H.  ’ 

^ Tea  Rose  that  was 
sent  out  by  Ducher  in  1879.  The  shape  is  good 
and  the  colour  quite  distinct,  but  the  growth  is 
as  we  would  like.  Perhaps  one 
could  best  describe  the  colour  as  an  orange- 
yellow,  with  a very  slight  metallic  tinge  towaids 
he  centre,  and  much  paler  outside.  It  is  a free 

indifferent 

growth,  when  compared  with  the  number  of 
good  leas  we  now  possess.  Triomphe  de  Pernet 
pi.re  13  a Hybrid  Tea,  and  a great  favourite  of 
mine.  It  is  a cro.‘js  between  a Tea  Rose  called 


Madame  Desir  and  a Hybrid  Perpetual  called 
General  Jacqueminot,  one  of  our  very  best  and 
most  reliable  Roses.  Sent  out  by  a Continental 
firm  in  1891,  it  is  still  comparatively  unknoi-n. 
The  flowers  are  cherry  and  magenta  in  colour, 
and  produced  in  enormous  trusses.  They  all 
stand  up  boldly,  last  a long  time,  and  do  not 
lose  their  freshness  nearly  so  soon  as  many 
more  approaching  the  same  shades.  It  is  not 
a climber,  but  one  of  our  best  dwarf  Roses,  and 
a most  continuous  bloomer,  good  for  a garden 
but  not  for  exhibition. 

Roses  on  walls,  &c.  (Hullite ).—lt  is  not 
often  one  receives  so  explicit  a query  as  yours, 
and  it  is  a pleasure  to  reply.  Your  present 
arrangement  with  wall  and  summer-house  is  so 
good  that  I would  not  move  theGloirede  Dijon, 
but  would  plant  the  Niphetos  (climbing  variety) 
and  L’Ideal  against  the  summer-house  by  the 
Jessamines.  They  would  do  equally  as  well 
there  as  on  the  wall,  seeing  they  can  have  top 
space.  This  already  answers  the  first  question. 
Reve  d’Or  would  like  more  space  than  you  have 
accorded  it,  but  will  do  fairly  well  with 
9 feet  square.  L’Iddal  is  very  similar  to  W.  A. 
Richaidsou  in  habit  and  flowering,  is  sweeter 
scented,  but  totally  distinct  in  colour.  As  \'our 
ground  is  so  well  drained  you  will  be  wise  in 
mulching  in  the  summer.  From  your  plan  and 
notes  you  should  be  more  than  ordinaiilv 
successful.  I would  put  the  L’Ideal  on  the 
north  and  Climbing  Niphetos  on  the  south  side 
of  your  summer-house. — P.  U. 

177G.  — Roses  for  market.  — The  best 
Crimson  and  Red  Roses  for  market  are  General 
Jacqueminot  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette  (Red 
Glory) ; but  both  of  these  will  give  the  greatest 
number  of  flowers  when  they  are  planted  out  in 
a border  of  good  soil,  not  in  pots.  Another 
tairly  good  Red  Rose  is  the  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh at  any  rate,  it  is  a capital  grower,  and 
pioduoes  clusters  of  long  pointed  flower-buds. 

I should,  however,  advise  you  to  plant  two  of 
General  Jacqueminot  to  one  of  any  other  sort  of 
a red  colour.  The  only  crimson-coloured  Rose 
1 should  grow  in  pots  would  be  Charles  Lefebvre. 
ihis  IS  a good  grower,  not  subject  to  mildew 
and  the  half  expanded  buds  are  exceedingly 
handsome.  Put  strong  plants  into  7-inch  pots 
the  first  year,  and  shift  them  into  a larger  size 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  and  the  next  year 
into  12-inch  pots,  as  what  you  want  is  large 
plants  with  good  sized  heads  that  will  produce 
a good  number  of  flowers.  You  cannot  get  that 
from  small  pots  ; besides,  these  take  so  much 
more  labour  to  water  them.  The  best  Yellow 
Uimbing  Roses  for  your  purpose  are  Mardchal 
Niel  and  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins,  both  of 
which  require  a good  border  for  the  roots.  Two 
good  Yellow  Roses  for  pots  are  Safrano  and 
Mane  Van  Houtte,  and  they  should  have  the 
same  sized  pots  as  recommended  for  the  red  ones. 

If  you  have  a large  house  you  may  plant  one 
Llimbing  Devoniensis  to  cover  a portion  of  the 
roof,  because  the  flowers  are  so  beautiful  they 
are  sure  to  sell  The  two  forms  of  Niphetos 
(dwarf  and  climbing)  are  the  only  White  Roses 
that  I should  grow  ; the  dwarf  form  in  large 
pots,  and  the  other  planted  out.  Grace  Darling 
(wliite,  with  a pinkish  centre)  is  a lovely  Rose 


for  pots,  only  it  is  hardly  so  fine  as  the  others. 
If  you  have  room  for  a few  bushes  divide 
— J *C^°C  Niphetos  and  Grace  Darling. 

Teas— are  they  climbers  ? ( IT.  J7.)  _ 

Many  of  the  Teas  are  not  climbers.  Hom6re  is 
similar  in  growth  to  Isabella  Sprimt,  neediiic 
like  treatment,  as  described  on  page  575.  The 
trees  you  name  should  do  well  against  a fence 
but  you  do  not  mention  aspect  or  soil.  These 
Roses  require  more  care  in  planting,  and  often 
take  longer  than  more  hardy  kinds  in  making  a 
start.  If  you  decide  to  plant  in  the  open  do  so 
in  lebriiary  if  the  weather  is  open.  But  your 
plants  are,  we  fear,  like  many  others  ; they  are 
often  sold  so  weakly  that  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  get  hold  of  the  new  soil,  and  they  need 
care.  Top-dress  the  soil  with  short  manure 
ami  feed  during  growth  with  liquid manure.’ 

I ins  will  cause  a strong  growth  from  the  base. 
Also  remove  any  surface-soil  if  poor,  and  give 
better  before  top-dressing.  Tossibly  the  roots 
ap  in  a cramped  or  starved  condition  if  ihe 
plants  were  turned  out  of  pots  when  planted. 

It  so,  when  transplanting  spread  out  the  roots. 

Rose  Crimson  Rambler.— This  Rose  is 
a vigorous  grower,  for  an  example  of  it  I 
planted  for  a friend  late  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  made  a single  slioot  12  feet  long  by  the 
niuldle  of  October  and  was  growing  then,  I 
must,  however,  say  that  the  position  is  a waim 
border  for  the  roots  was  well  made 
witli  fairly  good  loam  to  the  depth  of  18  inches. 

1 am  afraid  that  inexperienced  people  will  be 
tempted  to  prune  this  Rose  at  first  on  account  of 
its  vigorous  growth.  To  do  so,  however,  will 
be  a mistake,  for  I have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
long  shoots— which  it  appears  is  natural  for  it 
to  make — will  flower  at  nearly  every  eye  ; tliere- 
fore,  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  pruning  than  to 
cut  off  the  soft  tops  of  the  shoots  in  the  spring 
will  be  unwise.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  new 
Rose  will  make  a capital  companion  to  white 
Rose  Aimde  Vibert. — J.  C.  Cl  ARTv'W. 


Rose  Aimee  Vibert.— J.  C.  Clarke. 

Two  good  dark  Roses. -I  think  the 
satisfactory  growth  that  the  variety  Grand 
Mogul  IS  now  making  clearly  shows  that  the 
rapid  way  new  Roses  are  propagated  at  first 
materially  weakens  them.  I am  inclined  to 
think  so  because  the  new  Rose  which  I have 
just  mentioned  did  not  make  such  vigorous 
shoots  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  that  it 
does  now,  although  my  treatment  is  in  no  wav 
unusual.  It  is  now,  in  the  matter  of  growth 
the  most  satisfactory  dark-coloured  Rose  that 
we  have,  and  those  fond  of  dark  crimson 
flowers  cannot  do  wrong  in  cultivating  it 
Another  good  Rose  amongst  the  dark  varieties 
IS  Mme.  Charles  Wood,  -tt  luch  is  net  only  a good 
grower,  but  it  is  often  found  in  winning  stands 
at  Kose  shows.  I am,  however,  more  concerned 
about  it  as  a garden  flower,  because  it  flourishes 
well  on  the  Manetti  stock  in  all  sorts  of  posi- 
tions. I had  it  once  doing  remarkably  well  on 
a north  wall.  This  is  an  old  Rose,  and  for  tlie 
garden  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  newer  ones. 
-Doth  of  the  Roses  I have  named  have  thickly 
set  and  very  prominent  spines.  One  would 
think  that  this  feature  indicated  a robust  consti- 
tution, but  that  does  not  always  follow.— J.  C C 
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Conservatory. 

Forced  pUiita  are  coiiunsr  on  freely  now.  The  early- 
flowerin''  llhoclodeiulrone  are  a host  in  theraselres,  but 
the  flowers  will  hardly  be  so  free  this  year,  as  much  of 
the  wood  was  unripe,  and  the  buds  smaller.  A good 
show  should  be  made  with  Arum  Lilies.  They  are  easily 
grown  and  will  last  a long  time.  Anyone  having  a large 
conservatory  to  keep  furnished  should  grow,  at  least,  a 
hundred,  arid  some  should  be  good  specimens  capable  of 
producing  a number  of  spathes  of  good  size,  and  to  do 
this  the  plants  must  have  help  from  liquid-manure.  It  is 
a mistake  to  suppose  plants  cannot  profitably  use  up 
stimulants  in  the  short  days  of  winter.  Pul  a few  well- 
grown  pots  of  Freesias  through  a course  of  stimulants,  and 
note  the  results  ; the  same  thing  occurs  with  Mignonette, 
Ciner.rrias,  Cyclamens,  and  nearly  all  plants  which  are 
well  provided  with  roots,  and  are  approaching  the  flower- 
ing stage.  A few  weli-grown  Epacrises  will  be  valuable 
now  ; they  are  distinct'  from  other  things,  and  variety 
is  verv  desirable.  tVell-grown  Solanums,  when  well  berried, 
are  useful.  Seeds  may  be  sown  now  to  ircrease  stock. 

To  obtain  large  plants,  crowded  ryith  berries,  I pilant  out 
early  in  June,  and  lift  again  in  September;  keep  on  the 
shady  side  of  a wall  till  the  roots  get  into  work,  and  then 
fully  expose.  The  best  of  the  old  plants  when  the  berries 
f.all  will  be  pruned  into  shape  .and  planted  out  in  June. 
Under  this  treatment  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  size 
they  m.ay  be  grown  toifpot  room  is  given  them.  Fireball 
Troparolum  planted  in  the  border  and  run  up  the  rafters 
and  permitted  to  dangle  about  are  a blaze  of  coloirr  now, 
and  are  useful  to  cut  long  sprays  fronr  to  furnish  tall  vases. 

I am  still  putting  in  Chrysanthemum  cuttings,  and  shall 
do  so  from  time  to  time  .all  through  the  present  rrronth,  and 
probabl.v  later,  as  I want  a lot  of  plants  in  fl  inch  pots  to 
carry  one  or  two  good  blooms. 

Stove. 

If  mealy-bug  is  not  kept  down  now  there  will  be  little 
chance  of'  fighting  it  successfully  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

As  Poinsettuas  and  other  winter-flowering  stuff  go  out 
of  bloom  move  to  one  side,  to  give  prominence  to  plants 
coming  forward.  The  Poinsettias  will  be  gradually 
ripened  off  by  withholding  water.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  flowers  novv,  as  more  Orchids  will  be  coming  on.  The 
taste  for  Orchid  culture  is  growing,  and  as  they  become 
cheaper— in  fact,  they  are  growing  cheaper  ye.ar  by  year, 
like  all  other  things— everybody  will  grow  them,  or 
try  to  grow  them  ; doubtless,  for  some  time  to  conre  there 
will  be  failures  in  Orchid  culture.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  of  all  kinds  of  stove  plants  will  strike  now  in  a 
warm  bed  closely  covered  with  glass.  Old  naked  Dracamas 
may  be  cut  down  and  the  stems  split  up  and  cut  into 
single  joints  or  eyes,  and  planted  thickly  in  a bed  of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  to  be  potted  as  soon  as  rooted.  For 
though  all  cuttings  of  woody  subjects  strike  freely  in 
a warm  bed  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  it  is  not  well  to  let  the 
roots  run  into  it  much.  Night  temperature  flO  degs.  to 
05  degs  , with  suHioient  humidity  for  heaUhy'growth 

Tomatos  under  glass. 

If  there  is  a heated  house,  seeds  of  an  approved  kind 
may  now  be  sown;  sow  thinly  in  plans,  if  the  young 
plants  are  crowded  much  they  get  a weak  and  weedy 
habit  ; and  for  early  work  especially  there  should  be 
vigour  of  constitution.  Keep  them  near  the  glass  from  the 
time  when  the  seedlings  burst  through  the  soil.  There 
are  plenty  of  good  kinds  to  choose  from  now.  Early  Ruby 
will  do  for  the  first ; then  may  come  Ham  Green  Perfec- 
tion. or  any  other  good  kind.  Grow  the  early  crop  in 
boxes,  pjots,  or  troughs. 

The  Early  Vinery. 

Disbudding  and  tying  down  must  have  early  attention 
and  the  tying  down  must  be  done  with  care  and  jud 
raent,  as  a blank  cannot  bs  filled  up.  Draw  the  shoots 
down  a little  at  a time,  with  an  interval  of  several  days 
between  each  operation.  In  this  way  there  will  be  no 
ditficulty  or  danger.  Stop  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch 
and  rub  off  all  sublaterals  below  the  bunch,  confining  those 
above  to  one  leaf.  Night  temperature,  when  the  Vines 
reach  this  stage,  flO  degs.  to  05  degs.  As  a rule,  the  ther- 
mometer will  be  05  degs.  when  the  fire  is  made  up,  say  at 
10.30,  falling  to  00  degs.  in  the  morning.  These  tempera 
tures  are  not  intended  for  Vines  just  started.  The  usual 
course,  w hich  has  stood  the  test  of  experience,  is  to  start 
about  50  degs.,  increasing  5 degs.  when  the  buds  burst, 
and  rising  5 degs.  more  w'hen  the  le.aves  unfold,  and  5 degs, 
more  when  the  bunches  can  be  seen. 

Cucumber  House. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  plants  which  have  been 
exhausted  by  bearing  heavily  through  the  autumn  usually 
fail,  and  voting  plants  should  be  always  coming  on 
to  take  the' place  of  those  which  have  given  out.  Early 
Cucumbers  do  not  require  much  soil  to  start  on,  but  it 
should  be  good  and  free  from  insects,  such  as  eelworms 
or  wirew'orms.  l!otlom-heat  there  must  be  at  this  early 
season,  and  it  is  best  to  run  a -i-inch  hot-water  pipe  alon; 
the  bed ; although  a bed  of  warm  manure  and  leaves 
will  answer  the  same  piurpcse.  For  quantity  and 
quality,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  sort  to  beat  Lockie' 
Perfe.'tion.  I have  tried  several  against  it,  but  have  dis- 
carded them. 

Cold  Frames. 

In  the  event  of  frost,  everything  in  frames  will  requiri 
covering.  It  may  happen  that  a heavy  fall  of  snow  may 
precede  the  severe  frost,  if  so,  the  snow  forms  an  excellent 
covering  to  such  things  as  Lettuces  and  other  compara- 
tively hardy  things  in  frames,  and  should  not  be  disturbed 
till  the  sun  melts  it.  A covering  cf  dry  litter  will  then 
make  all  secure.  The  litter  should  be  placed  along  the 
sides  of  the  frames,  as  well  as  over  the  top. 

Window  and  Room  Plants. 

Keep  all  plants  wintered  in  spare  rooms  without  fire 
heat  dry.  Cover  up  the  windows  and  move  plants  to 


centre  of  room,  and  cover  with  several  thicknesses  of 
raper.  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and  other  plants  of  similar 
labit  and  hardiness  may  be  kept  safely  in  this  way. 
Plants  in  heated  rooms  will  benefit  much  from  frequent 
syringing.  They  should  have  this  attention  at  leaet  once 
a week.'  Ferns  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dust-dryc 
Even  filaiden-hairs  which  are  resting  must  not  be  dried 
too  much. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may'  still  be  planted,  special 
. jgard  being  had  to  those  thin.gs  w'hich  produce  handsome 
blossoms.  Evergreens  may  stand  over  till  February  or 
March,  or  even  later.  Pinus  austriaca  and  P.  Laricio  may 
ahvay's  be  relied  upon  for  shelters  ; but  obtain  the  plants 
from  nurseries  where  transplanting  is  attended  to.  If  the 
plants  are  lifted  from  a bed  where  the.v  ha-v’e  not  been  dis- 
turbed for  some  time,  many  of  them  will  die.  Patches  of 
the  Yellow  and  White  Broom  are  always  effective,  and  the 
Double  Gorse  may  often  be  utilised  for  bank  Ranting  or 
to  fill  in  the  back  of  broad  pieces  of  rockwork.  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas  will  not  grow  in  a limestone  soil  unfor- 
tunately', and  in  many'  places  they  cannot  be  grown  at  all ; 
but  Barberries,  Laburnums,  Thorns,  Almonds,  Ribes, 
Lilacs,  Deutzias,  Syringas,  Spirasas,  and  a host  of  other 
things,  will  grow  anywhere.  White-flowered  trees,  such 
as  the  double-blossomed  Cherry,  are  always  effective, 
especially  to  break  up  masses  of  dark-leaved  evergreens. 
Roses  that  were  pilanted  early'  are  now'  making  roots.  I 
was  lifting  some  Tea  and  other  Roses  that  were  laid  in 
early  in  November,  and  found  numbers  of  white  roots 
lushing  freely.  There  is  growing  up  a greater  demand 
or  Tea  Rosea,  and  this  demand  is  destined  to  increase 
still  more  and  more.  They'  are  hardy  enough  as  dwarfs, 
the  most  vigorous  on  their  own  roots,  the  others  on  the 
Brier.  The  sites  should  be  w'ell  drained,  and  if  the  stems 
are  earthed  up  a few  inches  they'  will  be  quite  safe  from 
frost.  Among  the  herbaceous  plants  which  everybody 
should  grow’  are  ; Scabioaa  caucasica.  Coreopsis  grandi- 
flora,  Gaillardia  grandiflora  maxima,  Stenaotis  speciosa, 
Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  Malva  moschata  alba.  Lychnis 
chalcedonica  flore-plena,  Double  Scarlet  Geum,  Funkia 
subcordata  grandiflora,  Doronicum  plantagineum,  and 
Achillea  Ptarmica  (The  Pearl).  This  is  much  larger  than 
the  old  variety,  and  is  valuable  for  cutting. 


■*  in  cold  or  northern  districts  the  <yperations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work”  may  be  dotie  from  ten  days  to 
a fo.  tnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  eyual/y  good 
results. 


This  is  one  of  the  very  best  late  or  Christmas-blooming 
varieties,  and  is  now  grown  for  market  by  thousands— or 
millions,  perhaps— in  the  aggregate.  A good  companion 
to  it  is  the  rich  golden-yellow  W.  II.  Lincoln,  which  is 
easily  got  in  about  the  same  time,  while  Source  d’Or 
(bronzy-orange)  is  also  very  valuable.  Cuttings  of  all  the 
large-flowered  sections  should  be  got  m as  fast  as  they  can 
be  obtained  now’.  In  low  places  a good  deal  of  trouble  is 
experienced  in  a season  like  this  from  damp,  which,  if  not 
fought  in  some  wey,  will  prove  quite  as  destructive  as  frost. 
In  houses  filled  with  a heating  apparatus  a gentle  -warmth 
should  therefore  be  maintained  whenever  the  weather  is 
dull,  damp,  or  foggy,  and  certainly  during  the  day,  though 
if  not  really  coid,  the  fire  may  be  allowed  to  die  out 
towards  the  evening.  Where  no  heat  can  be  employed, 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  ventilate  very  freely,  and  to  give 
water  with  the  utmost  care,  choosing  the  early  part  of  a 
fine  day  for  this  work,  then  affording  each  plant  only  just 
enough  to  moisten  the  soil  moderately,  avoiding  wetting 
the  leaves,  and  wiping  up  any  water  that  may  have  been 
spilt  on  the  floor  or  pathway  directly.  All  interior  sur- 
faces should  also  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  and  where 
plants  are  standing  on  an  ordinary  solid  or  ash  bed  to  set 
them  over,  removing  all  dead  leaves,  cSic.,  rubbing  over  the 
surface  and  adding  a few  fine,  fresh,  dry  ashes  before 
replacing  the  pots,  once  or  twice  a-week,  will  do  a world  of 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  in  sitting-rooms,  where  a fire  is 
kept  burning  regularly,  the  atmosphere  is  altogether  too 
dry  and  dusty  for  most  plants,  and  in  this  case  a large 
metal  or  wooden  tray,  made  to  fit  the  window-sill  or  table, 
w'ith  an  inch  or  two  of  Cocca-nut-fibre  placed  in  it  for  the 
plants  to  stand  on,  will  be  found  of  great  benefit.  The 
fibre  must  be  kept  constantly  moist.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
begin  sowing  or  propagating  anything  in  smoky  town 
gardens,  but  the  seeds,  &c.,  required  may  be  ordered,  arid 
a supply  of  soil,  pots,  boxes,  and  other  necessaries  be  laid 
in  in  readiness  to  begin  when  the  right  time  comes. 

B.  C.  R. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Well-prepared  Strawberries  in  pots  will  force  early  now ; 
will  do  best  started  in  a night  temperature  of  50  degs.  to 
55  degs.,  and  pushed  on  faker  if  required  after  the  blos- 
soms are  set.  Unless  air  can  be  given  freely,  use  the 
camel’s-hair  pencil  to  fertilise  the  blossoms.  The  nearer 
the  glass  the  plants  are  the  better.  Peaches  in  blossom, 
if  the  weather  continues  dull,  will  require  some  help  in 
setting.  If  a bright,  sunny  day  should  intervene,  use  a 
fine-rosed  syringe  and  some  clean  chilled  W’ater  and  spray 
the  blossoms  ; do  it  about  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Pot-Vines  started  early  will  require  the  young  shoots 
tying  down  ; this  should  be  done  carefully  by  instalments. 

If  a shoot  bursts  off  or  breaks  its  neck  there  will  be  a blank 
all  the  season  and  possibly  a bunch  lost.  Stop  at  the 
second  leaf.  Night  temperature,  flO  degs. ; day,  70  degs. 
to  75  degs.  Give'  air  when  the  sun  shines  without  causing 
draughts.  Top-dress  Strawberry -beds  which  have  not 
yet  been  done.  It  is  best  not  to  dig  among  Strawberries, 
though  the  surface  may  be  loosened  with  a fork,  and  all 
weeds  cleared  off  before  the  manure  is  applied.  Cow- 
manure  is  e.\cellent  where  the  soil  is  light,  and  stable- 
manure  lor  heavy  land.  Persevere  with  the  pruning  and 
training  of  fruit-'trees.  Where  there  is  much  to  do  it  is 
impossible  in  some  cases  to  get  all  done  before  Christmas ; 
but  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums  should  be  finished  now,  and, 
if  necessary,  be  winter-dressed  with  an  insecticide.  There 
is  nothing’like  cle.anliness  to  keep  away  insects,  and  even 
a o-ood  wash  with  soap  and  water  is  beneflcial  with  that 
object  in  view.  The  birds  will  soon  be  after  the  buds  of 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  if  the  trees  are  not  dressed  with 
something. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Get  all  vacant  land  manured  and  trenched  or  turned  up 
with  the  spade  to  let  in  the  air  to  pulverise  and  improve 
its  character.  There  is  sometimes  a difficulty  _ at  this 
season  in  dealing  with  the  sewage.  Too  much  of  it  in  the 
kitchen  garden  when  the  earth  is  full  of  water  from  an 
over  average  rainfall  is  not  beneficial ; but  it  may  be  used 
on  lawns  where  the  Grass  is  thin  from  too  much  mowing, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  I should  have  said,  from  being  cut  too 
close.  Make  up  hot-beds  according  to  requirements.  If 
Cucumbers  are  grown  in  frames  it  w’ill  soon  be  time  to  get 
the  material  together  for  the  first  bed,  as  it  will  take  a 
fortnight  to  prepare  the  manure  unless  a considerable 
proportion  of  tree-leaves  can  be  used.  I like  about  half 
leaves  and  half  manure,  and  the  latter  may  be  fresh  ; but 
the  whole  should  be  well  blended  by  turning  and  inter- 
mixim'  All  seed  Potatos  should  be  laid  out  thinly  m a 
liglit  place.  Those  intended  for  frame  planting  and  the 
early  borders  may  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  ; they  will 
do  under  the  stage  if  the  position  is  not  dark.  French 
Beans  under  glass  may'  be  treated  as  a catch  crop  in  any 
house  where  there  is  a temperature  of  60  degs.  at  night, 
or  they  may  be  grown  in  a low,  warm  pit.  Peas  are  some- 
times started  in  pots,  and  Long-pod  Beans  in  boxes. 
Where  the  soil  is  cold  and  wet  it  is  an  advantage  to  sow  in 
pots  and  plant  out  in  March.  If  sown  now  and  brought  on 
quietly  in  a cold  house  they  will  be  more  robust  than  if 
sown  later  and  hurried  on  in  heat ; but  where  the  early 
border  is  a reality  sow  outside  as  well  any  approved  kind. 
Everybody  has  their  favourite  sorts.  Chelsea  Gem  and 
American  Wonder  are  both  good.  Sow  a pinch  of  Paris 
Market  Cabbage  Lettuce  under  glass,  also  a little  Early 
London  Cauliflower  or  some  other  good  kind. 

E.  IIOBD.-IY. 


■Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

The  season  has  so  far  been  so  exceptionally  mild  that 
little  or  no  trouble  can  have  been  experienced  in  excluding 
frost  from  glasshouses  and  window  gardens  (inside),  while 
such  flowers  as  are  able  to  expand  during  the  dull  season 
have  been  expanding  beautifully.  Only'  y esterday 
(December  26th)  I cut  a handful  of  really  nice  blooms  of  a 
late  White  Chry  santhemum  (Lady  Lawrence)  from  a few 
plants  in  a totally  unheated  greenhouse ; they  have  not 
had  a degree  of  artificial  heat  during  the  entire  autumn, 
and  yet  the  blossoms  were  as  pure  and  fresh  as  possible. 


THE  COMIKG  WEEKS  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  January 
12th  to  January  19th. 

We  are  now  in  full  swing  along  the  new  year,  and  new 
thoughts  and  duties  are  surging  up  on  every  side  ; but  it 
is  better  to  wear  out  than  rusto'ut,  hence  it  is  one  welcomts 
changes  which  involves  more  w’ork  if  their  tendency  is  to 
create  a greater  interest  in  the  things  which  are  continu- 
ally passing  before  our  eyes  and  under  our  hands.  Though 
each  succeeding  year  of  our  lives  may  be  to  each  of  us 
merely  a round  of  duties,  it  is  not  jusi  the  life  of  the  horse 
in  the  mill,  or,  at  least,  it  need  not  be  unless  we  will  it  so. 
But  I am  digressing,  for  which  I apologise.  There  is  still 
lots  r-f  w’ork  to  do  among  the  fruit-trees  and  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  every  opportunity  is  being  taken  to  get 
through  as  much  of  it  as  possible  before  the  season  of 
heavier  pressure  comes.  Some  of  the  trenching  1 
intended  doing  will  have  to  be  postponed  till  another 
season.  Though  I am  a firm  believer  in  deepening  the  sort, 
it  will  not  do  to  neglect  other  equally  important  matters. 

I have  still  a lot  of  pyramid  Pears  and  Apples  to  go 
through,  but  I never  prune  these  hard;  the  greater  part 
of  the  pruning  was  done  in  summer,  and  consisted  merely 
in  thinning,  very  little  shortening  being  done.  The 
shortening  of  the  leaders  is  being  done  now,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  removal  of  the  soft  unripe  ends  of  the  shoots. 
There  is  method  in  the  doing  of  this  ; the  contour  or  shape 
of  the  trees  is  considered,  for  it  is  just  as  easy  to  prepuce 
a well-balanced,  graceful-shaped  tree  as  to  spoil  it  b> 
senseless  hacking  with  the  knife.  The  early  border  has 
been  forked  over  for  the  last  time,  and  is  ready  for  crop- 
pin‘>’  when  required.  Peas  and  Beans  have  been  planttd, 
and  the  early  Potatos  have  been  sorted  over  and  placed  in 
shallow  boxes  to  develop  the  central  crown-eye. 
cut  the  sets  of  first  earlj’  kinds  of  Potatos  of  the  Kidney 
type.  Beauty  of  Hebrons,  if  lart^e,  are  usually  cut ; but 
the  White  Kidneys  should  be  planted  whole.  Pricked  off 
the  early-sown  Cyclamens.  Planned  a house  with  early 
Tomatos  ; the  plants  are  set  out  in  troughs  along  the  sidts 
of  the  house  which  has  a span-roof,  and  will  be  trained  up 
just  under  the  roof.  The  stages  will  be  used  for  plant 
growinn-  E-irly  Strawberries  in  pots  just  bursting  into 
bloom  shall  go  over  the  blossoms  wiih  the  camel’s-hair 
pencil  dailv  till  enough  fruit  has  been  set.  The  large 
blossoms,  as  a rule,  produce  the  large  fruit,  and  these  are 
the  blossoms  I want  to  fertilise.  A dozen  put  in  a 6-inrh 
pot,  if  all  are  of  the  first  size,  will  be  crop  enough.  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  French  Beans  are  bearing  freely  in  the  forcing 
house  on  shelves  near  the  glass.  What  a craving  all  gretii 
things  under  glass  have  for  the  full  light,  and  what  a 
benefit  it  is  to  them.  SI  if  ed  on  the  early  started 
Gloxinias ; robust  plants  make  splendid  specimens  when 
shifted  into  S-inch  pots.  Those  who  grow  tlieir  Gloxinias 
in  small  pots  know  nothing  about  what  the  plants  are 
capable  of.  Sowed  more  Cucumber  and  Tomato  seed. 

Pruning  Clematis  (W.  J/.J— With 
reirai'd  to  pruning  Cleinalis  Jackniani  niucli 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  your  plant. 
After  it  has  got  a fair  hold  of  the  soil  it  is  well 
to  prune  hard  back.  This  lays  the  foundation 
for  strong  growth  at  the  base,  whereas,  if  you 
allow  it  free  play  you  will  have  weakly  shoots. 
After  you  have  got  strong  growths  or  leaders 
from  the  base,  you  may  prune  less  severely 
afterwards,  Aluch  depends  upon  the  space  to 
cover.  You  say  the  plant  did  well.  It 

could  now  be  cut  hard  this  year,  thinning  out 
weakly  growth,  as  you  will  then  have  got 
several  leading  shoots,  which  should  be  left. 

W.  S. 

“The  Wild  Garden:  or,  the  Naturalisation  and 
Natural  Grouping  of  Hardy  Exotic  Plants,  'oUh  a chapter  on 
the  Garden  of  British  IVxld  Floieers.  Fourth  edition,  uilh 

wood  engravings  from  drawings  by  A Jred  Parsons, 

enlarged.  Demy  8ro,  linen  boards,  price  12s. ; well  bound  in 
half  morocco,  16s.  Through  all  booksellers. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

WELL-FLAVOURED  POTATOS. 

Many  Potatos  differ  greatly  in  cultivation  as 
regards  flavour.  A certain  variety  may  be  good, 
in  some  localities,  but  the  reverse  in  others. 
Owing  to  the  great  number  of  varieties  intro- 
duced of  late  years,  quality  or  flavour  has  not 
always  been  the  first  point  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Many  have  gone  in  for  large  tubers,  but 
flavour  is  before  everything  else.  At  a recent 
exhibition  I saw  over  lOOdishesstaged  as  distinct 
varieties,  and  very  few  of  those  were  in  commerce 
twenty  years  ago,  showing  the  rapid  advance  in 
the  production  of  new  kinds  ; but  we  have  not 
made  the  same  progress  in  flavour.  What 
variety  of  the  present  day  equals  the  old 
Victoria  for  winter  use  ? but  so  little  grown 
because  it  gets  diseased.  The  old  Regent  was 
a variety  of  excellent  flavour.  I do  not  say  it 
was  as  handsome  as  some  of  the  newer  kinds, 
but  it  made  up  for  any  deficiency  by  its  good 
quality.  The  variety  illustrated  (White  Ele- 
phant) is  a favourite  market  variety,  cropping 
freely  and  of  excellent  flavour  when  boiled,  the 
flesh  white  and  floury.  It  is  in  all  respects  a 
grand  winter  Potato,  and  not  fastidious  as  to 
soils.  In  1893  the  tubers  of  this  variety  were 
so  good  that  many  decided  to  grow  it  in  quan- 
tity, a warm  summer  ripening  up  tubers  of 
splendid  flavour.  Schoolmaster  is  another  well- 
flavoured  variety.  Magnum  Bonum  does  well 


on  cold  clay  soil,  and  is  of  splendid  quality,  and 
is  still  one  of  the  very  best  varieties  grown. 
This  was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton  in 
1870,  and  is  the  most  popular  variety  grown  at 
the  present  time,  being  happy  in  any  soil. 

Reading  Hero  and  Windsor  Castle  are  both 
of  good  flavour.  I do  not  know  of  any  round 
early  variety  which  is  better  than  the  first- 
named,  as  the  tubers  before  they  are  fully 
grown  are  very  “ floury”  when  boiled.  Windsor 
Castle  crops  freely,  and  is  a fine  mid-season 
variety,  coming  into  use  when  the  Ashleaf 
section  are  over.  Another  well-flavoured  Potato 
is  the  well-known  Scotch  Champion.  Grown  in 
some  soils  it  is  excellent ; but  in  others  it  is  not 
worth  eating,  thus  showing  the  value  of  growing 
those  kinds  suitable  to  the  soil  and  locality. 
In  many  parts  of  England  the  Champion  is  of 
uncertain  quality,  whereas  in  others  it  is  the  re- 
verse. In  any  place,  however  grown,  it  requires 
care  in  cooking,  as  if  over-cooked  at  all  it  is 
watery,  and  many  of  the  early  or  Ashleaf 
section  are  of  very  good  flavour.  Veitch’s  Ash- 
leaf is  one  of  the  very  best  in  this  respect,  and  is 
a good  cropper,  very  early,  and  with  dwarf 
tops.  Some  of  this  type  are  inclined  to  be 
close  and  mealy,  but  the  one  named  cooks  well, 
and  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Another  early 
kidney,  but  later  than  Veitch’s,  is  Viceroy,  a 
new  Potato,  but  of  splendid  table  quality,  and  a 
good  cropper.  Some  of  the  early  American 
vaiieties  in  favourable  seasons  do  well,  but  they 
are  of  uncertain  flavour.  W.  S. 


FORCING  ROOTS. 

Seakale. — This  is  one  of  our  most  accommo- 
dating roots  for  forcing,  but  those  who  value 
flavour  in  vegetables  would  do  well  to  force 
slowly  and  thus  get  a succulent  growth,  as  Kale 
grown  in  strong  heat  becomes  tough  and  flavour- 
less. In  case  of  severe  frost  it  is  advisable  to 
lift  a good  quantity  of  the  roots,  placing  closely 
together  in  a sheltered  corner  and  covering  with 
litter.  In  this  way  the  roots  are  ready  to  place 
in  heat  at  any  time  ; w’hereas  if  lifted  in  severe 
weather  the  crowms  are  injured  and  much  time 
wasted.  It  is  also  advisable  to  secure  the  root 
cuttings  for  the  ensuing  season’s  planting.  These 
should  be  cut  into  lengths  of  about  6 inches,  tied 
in  bundles  of  twenty-five,  and  placed  in  boxes  of 
fine  soil  or  in  the  open  ground.  If  in  boxes  a 
slight  start  may  be  given  the  sets  in  early  spring 
if  placed  in  cold  frames,  and  a gain  of  several 
weeks’  growth  be  thus  obtained.  A few  rows  of 
strong  roots  for  the  late  spring  supply  should 
also  be  reserved.  These  will  require  to  be  merely 
covered  with  a few  inches  of  fine  ashes,  and 
with  a sufficient  depth  of  leaves  or  litter  over 
the  ashes  to  blanch  the  Kale.  In  the  absence 
of  litter,  soil  may  be  employed  for  covering, 
care  being  taken  to  get  it  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  thoroughly  blanch  the  tops,  as 
in  the  spring,  with  increased  warmth,  they  soon 
push  through  and  become  green.  If  roots  are 
forced  in  the  open,  it  is  essential  to  use  a good 
proportion  of  leaves  among  the  stable  manure  if 
the  latter  is  the  heating  agency,  as  excess  of  heat 


often  prevents  the  crowns  making  any  progress 
A steady  heat  and  not  too  much  moisture  are 
required.  The  bed  should  be  ridge-shaped  to 
throw  oflf  excessive  moisture  and  snow. 

Aspakagu.s. — The  forcing  of  Asparagus  may  be 
considered  costly,  as  it  takes  a long  time  to  get 
good  roots,  and  once  forced  they  are  of  little 
value,  that  is,  if  removed  from  their  growing 
quarters  for  forcing.  Of  course,  if  only  a dish 
or  two  is  wanted  for  a certain  date,  the  cost  is 
not  much  ; it  is  when  a succession  is  required 
for  a long  period.  In  such  cases  permanent  beds 
are  more  economical  and  give  better  results. 
Lifted  roots,  to  give  good  results,  should  be 
strong,  and  not  given  too  high  a temperature  ; 
the  roots  force  readily  with  a bottom- heat  of 
65  degs.  to  70  degs.  and  as  near  60  degs.  as  may 
be  for  the  top.  With  more  heat  the  “grass ” will 
be  weak  and  spindly,  and  the  flavour  poor.  A 
small  pit  with  bottom-heat  or  movable  frame  on 
a bed  of  leaves  and  litter  is  the  best  for  forcing 
Asparagus.  Fresh  beds  every  three  weeks  are 
necessary  to  give  a succession.  I have  beds  that 
have  been  forced  for  years  as  good  as  when  first 
used  for  that  purpose.  Those  who  can  employ 
hot  water  as  the  heating  agency  are  in  a better 
position  than  those  who  use  stable  litter  or 
leaves.  I use  the  latter,  and  though  the  beds 
are  a little  longer  in  coming  into  bearing,  they 
last  a long  time.  When  Asparagus  is  forced  in 
the  open,  a good  space  between  the  beds  is 
required  for  the  heating  material.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  bed  at  a 


temperature  of  55  degs.  Tan  is  also  a valuable 
material  for  forcing  Asparagus,  and  as  it  can 
often  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns 
where  leaves  are  less  plentiful,  it  may  be 
employed  with  advantage. 

Mushroo.ms. — During  this  month  is  a favour- 
able time  to  make  preparations  for  the  .'pring 
supply.  The  collecting  and  preparation  of 
manure  should  be  actively  proceeded  with,  and 
as  the  material  is  ready,  beds  be  made  up  and 
spawned  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  bed  declines 
between  90  degs.  and  100  degs.  I do  not  advise 
a high  top  temperature,  the  best  result  being 
secured  with  about  50  degs.  to  55  degs.,  and 
plenty  of  moisture  in  all  part  s of  the  house,  the 
beds  excepted.  Beds  that  have  become  some- 
what exhausted  or  at  all  dry  rtiay  be  assisted 
with  liquid-manure  and  water  at  a temperature 
of  80  degs.  ; a little  salt  added  to  the  water 
will  be  beneficial.  Mushrooms  grown  in  a low 
temperature  are  more  succulent,  and  the  beds 
last  longer. 

Rhubarb,  valuable  as  the  Apple  store  de- 
clines, should  be  introduced  into  the  forcing- 
house  every  few  weeks.  There  is  no  easier 
method  of  forcing  than  by  lifting  and  keeping 
close.  A Mushroom-house  is  usually  the  most 
convenient  place.  Preparations  should  also  be 
made  for  covering  some  of  the  early  varieties  in 
the  open  ground.  Old  barrels  or  boxes  maj^  be 
employed  where  there  is  a scarcity  of  Rhubarb 
pots.  I have,  in  country  districts  with  plenty 
of  wood,  used  Larch  stakes,  bringing  them  to  a 
point  at  the  top,  then  covering  with  long  litter 
before  laying  on  the  shorter  litter  that  gives 
warmth. 

Carrots  in  erajies. — These  are  much  appre- 
ciated when  they  can  be  sent  to  table  early  in 
the  spring.  To  do  this  frame  culture  is  neces- 
sarjn  For  the  early  lot  I prefer  to  sow  in  brick 
pits  or  frames  on  a large  body  of  a slowly  fer- 
menting material.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  excessive  heat  means  loss  of  crop,  as  the 
seeds  germinate  too  rapidly,  with  the  result 
that  the  seedlings  soon  damp,  not  having 
sufficient  strength  to  stand  a check  of  any  kind. 
Plenty  of  fresh  leaves  and  litter  thrown  into  a 
heap  for  a time  to  allow  of  the  whole  body 
becoming  properly  fermented  is  the  best 
material.  It  is  also  desirable  to  sink  the  bed 
into  the  soil,  as  the  soil  thrown  out  and  banked 
up  firm  against  the  sides  is  a great  saving  of 
heat  and  retains  moisture.  In  frames  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  sow  near  the  glass.  One  of  the  best 
Carrots  for  early  or  frame  sowing  is  the  Parisian 
Forcing,  and  for  succession  Early  Nantes.  I 
prefer  these  to  the  old  Short  Horn  type,  being 
dwarf  growers  of  excellent  quality. 

I’kame  R.vdishes. — These  are  often  sown  w’ilh 
Carrots,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and 
at  times  a meagre  crop  of  the  Radish.  Thej’  may 
often  be  sown  between  the  rows  of  early 
Potatos,  but  if  practicable  it  is  best  to  devote  a 
frame  to  their  culture,  as  growth  is  rapid,  so 
that  several  crops  may  be  had  in  a short  time. 
Radishes  require  much  the  same  treatment  as 
advised  for  Carrots.  I prefer  drills,  sowdng 
thinly  some  of  the  forcing  Turnip  varieties,  or 
the  better-known  Early  Frame  or  French  Break- 
fast. These  roots  to  be  good  should  never 
suffer  from  want  of  moisture,  be  given  ample  air 
in  fine  weather,  and  rich  soil  to  encourage  a 
rapid  growth.  W. 


EARLY  LETTUCE. 

In  the  early  spring  months,  when  salad  of  all 
kinds  and  Lettuce  in  particular  is  being  asked 
for,  and  therefore  sells  readily,  the  main  supply 
in  our  market  comes  from  France,  and  our 
home  growers  do  not  get  the  benefit  they  ought 
to  at  this  period  of  the  year  for  one  of  the 
few  things  that  usually  realise  a good  price. 
Of  course,  it  is  all  set  down  to  the  climate,  but 
this  can  hardly  be  the  correct  explanation, 
seeing  that  in  some  parts  of  France,  where  a 
good  deal  of  this  kind  of  salading  is  grown,  the 
winters  are  quite  as  severe  as  they  are  in 
England  ; in  fact,  if  the  Frenchmen  trusted  to 
their  own  open-air  supplies  they  would  have 
little  to  send  to  us  in  time  to  catch  the  highest 
market  prices.  But  they  employ  a great  deal 
of  glass  in  the  production  of  these  early  crops, 
and  if  we  did  the  same  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  could  not  grow  our  own.  Certainly,  we  are 
fast  following  their  example,  and  in  a few  years 
may  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign 
importer.  But  we,  as  a nation,  are  too  apt  to 
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stick  to  old  customs,  even  after  they  are  per- 
fectly obsolete,  and  in  this  matter,  anyone 
having  a good  lot  of  hand-glasses,  cloches,  or 
cold-frames  might  with  great  advantage  fill 
them  with  sturdy  young  Lettuce-plants,  which, 
thanks  to  the  mild  season,  are  now  in  luxuriant 
growth,  but  which  if  a spell  of  severe  weather 
comes  on  as  the  days  lengthen  will  surely  be  cut 
off.  It  is  in  the  early  spring,  when  wind  frosts 
prevail,  that  they  need  the  protection  of  glass 
most.  I may  add  that  the  Cabbage  kinds  of 
Lettuce  are  much  more  in  request  than  the  Cos 
kinds.  J.  G.,  (?o«porfi 


SEED  rOTATOS. 

Ik  anyone  intends  to  grow  Potatos  from  the 
seed  they  have  stored  away,  they  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  fact  that  they  put  them  away 
apparently  quite  sound  and  dry,  and  that 
nothing  more  is  needed  until  planting  time 
comes  round  again.  I find  that  they  need  much 
looking  after.  Early  kinds  of  all  the  Kidney 
section,  and  even  such  as  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
will  now,  if  stored  in  any  quantity,  be  pushing 
out  shoots  freely,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
turning  them  over,  taking  out  all  that  show  any 
trace  of  decay,  and  rubbing  off  all  the  shoots 
that  have  pushed  out  more  than  an  inch  long. 
Then  the  earliest  that  are  required  for  plant- 
ing in  frames  should  be  set  up  on  end  in  single 
layers  in  boxes,  and  set  in  any  place  that  is  safe 
from  frost  to  develop  sturdy  shoots. 

Mid-season  and  late  sorts  that  are  in  many 
places  keeping  badly  should  be  carefully  sotted, 
and  stored  as  thinly  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. During  mild  weather  they  may  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  must  be  safely  covered 
at  the  first  indication  of  frost,  as  it  does  not 
take  much  frost  to  spoil  the  growing  powers  of 
Potatos.  Last  winter  a great  quantity  of  seed 
Potatos  were  more  or  less  frozen  in  the  stores 
about  this  time,  and  although  a good  many  were 
not  frozen  enough  to  make  them  soft  or  rotten,  it 
was  quite  enough  to  greatly  reduce  the  crop, 
and  those  who  go  in  for  Potato  culture  must 
make  the  winter  management  of  the  seed  one 
of  the  important  items  of  their  cultivation. 

J.  G.,  Gosjtort. 


1779.— Tomato  disease. — In  a new  house, 
100  feet  by  16  feet,  this  year,  the  beds  on  either 
side  of  path  contained  about  400  Tomatos  until 
about  a month  ago  the  disease  “ Cladis- 
porium  fulvum”  killed  them.  Is  the  disease 
certain  to  take  the  plants  next  year?  Any 
hints  as  to  treating  beds  and  house  will  be 
acceptable.  I may  say  the  soil  is  a virgin 
loam  (medium).  I added  nothing  to  it  when 
making  up,  and  it  has  been  a pasture  for  years. 
— H.  P.  H. 

You  have  been  very  unfortunate  to  lose 

all  your  plants  in  a house  of  that  size — a new 
house,  too,  and  fresh  virgin  soil.  The  house 
must  have  been  kept  too  close  and  damp,  and 
the  plants  have  been  watered  too  freely  at  the 
root.  Perhaps  also  you  have  been  sparing  of 
the  fuel.  You  say  nothing  about  temperature, 
and  this  is  a vital  point.  Fumigate  the  house 
by  burning  sulphur  when  shut  up  close,  but  you 
must  remove  all  plants  out  of  the  house  first. 
This  will  kill  all  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  but 
like  causes  produce  like  effects,  and  you  must 
try  and  find  out  where  your  treatment  was 
wrong,  which  cannot  be  more  than  guessed  at 
from  your  note. — E.  H. 

No,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  disease 

will  attack  the  next  lot  of  plants.  The  proba- 
bility, however,  is  tliat  it  will  do  so,  but  a good 
deal  (lepends  on  your  treatment.  1 should  say 
your  jilants  were  |,oo  small  and  set  out  too  late. 
If  you  want  to  keep  plants  that  are  set  out  in  a 
border  all  the  winter,  the  seed  must  be  sown 
early  in  August,  and  the  plants  .strong  before 
winter  ; they  arc  then  in  a better  condition  to 
resist  the  disease.  In  my  own  practice  I do 
n )t  find  it  of  any  advantage  to  keep  small  plants 
through  the  winter  with  a view  to  get  early 
f uit,  because  I can  get  it  quite  as  early  bysow- 
i ig  the  seed  in  January,  and  bringing  on  the 
p auts  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  In  your 
maiden  soil  you  ought  to  grow  Tomatos  profit- 
ably for  two  or  three  years  without  any  extra 
o 'May  for  manure.  It  is,  however,  certain  you 
will  have  to  alter  your  treatment  by  giving 
less  water  to  the  roots  in  winter,  and  keeping 


the  inside  temperature  drier  and  warmer,  with 
a moderate  amount  of  ventilation  every  day. 
You  must  accustom  yourself  to  fight  against  the 
disease  by  giving  the  plants  liberal  treatment, 
and  at  the  same  time  encourage  one  or  two 
shoots  to  grow  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem, 
so  that  they  may  furnish  new  leaves  to  do  duty 
for  the  roots,  and  take  the  place  of  those  that 
have  to  be  removed  through  the  disease  attack- 
ing them.  When  I find  I cannot  quite  keep  the 
disease  under,  I am  in  no  great  hurry  to  cut 
away  the  leaves,  and  rarely  remove  all  the  leaf 
at  one  time,  but  a portion  of  it,  as  the  more 
healthy  leaves  left  upon  the  plants  the  larger 
the  fruit  will  get.- — J.  C.  C. 

Rough-skinned  Potatos.— Would  you 
kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  cause  of  roughness 
of  skin  of  Potatos,  similar  to  the  enclosed,  and 
how  I may  prevent  it  in  future  ? Also  would 
they  do  for  seed  next  season  ? They  are  not  all 
so  bad  as  the  one  enclosed.  The  plot  of  ground 
they  were  planted  on  was  only  broken  up  last 
winter.  It  was  an  old  meadow,  with  very  coarse 
Grass,  and  a lot  of  Moss  growing  with  it.  The 
soil  is  very  good  loam,  but  rather  shallow. — A 
Constant  Reader. 

Your  Potatos  came  in  contact  with  the 
coarse  Grass  and  Moss,  this  causing  the  rough 
skin.  Iilanures  will  cause  the  same  roughness 
of  skin  when  the  tubers  are  planted  directly  in 
the  manure.  The  ground  will  be  in  better  con- 
dition another  season,  the  Grass  being  decayed  ; 
but  even  then  it  is  not  wise  to  plant  the  same 
tubers.  We  would  strongly  advise  change  of 
seed.  The  ground  appears  to  me  poor  through 
prevalence  of  coarse  Grass  and  Moss.  Such  land 
would  require  manure  this  season  to  get  a clean, 
heavy  crop  of  tubers.  Dig  it  early,  and  allow 
it  to  remain  rough  till  planted. — W.  S. 

Growing  New  Zealand  Spinach. — 
Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  New 
Zealand  Spinach  ? I tried  last  year,  but  the 
seed  failed  to  germinate.  Is  it  really  worth  a 
trial  ’—Kent. 

The  New  Zealand  Spinach  is  a useful 
vegetable  in  dry,  hot  seasons  when  the  common 
Spinach  runs  to  seed.  The  seeds  are  usually 
sown  in  heat  in  March,  two  or  three  seeds  in 
small  pots.  If  the  seeds  are  new  they  grow 
freely.  The  plants  should  be  hardened  off  and 
planted  in  a warm,  sunny  spot,  3 feet  apart,  at 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  J une.  Mulch  with 
short  manure.  If  there  is  no  hot-bed  sow  the 
seeds  thinly  in  the  warmest  spot  available.  I 
generally  plant  mine  on  the  early  border  after 
the  early  Potatos  come  off  at  end  of  May. — E.  H. 

Globe  Artichokes  from  seed.— In 
Gardening,  Dec.  29,  1894,  p.  578,  a note  appears 
on  “Globe  Artichokes  from  seed,”  in  which 
your  correspondent  says  : “It  is  not  advisable 
to  obtain  plants  from  seed  if  it  can  be  helped, 
as  the  seedlings  are  often  so  poor  that  it  pays 
well  to  obtain  suckers  or  offsets.”  Then  he  goes 
on  to  say  : “ The  great  objection  to  plants  from 
seed  is  their  inferior  quality.  In  no  case  have  I 
ever  seen  a good  stock  obtained  from  seed,  no 
matter  from  what  source  it  was  obtained.” 
Now,  my  experience  is  quite  different  to  “ S.” 
I have  sown  seeds  of  Globe  Artichokes  several 
times,  and  the  plants  have  always  turned  out 
well.  In  March,  1893,  I obtained  a packet  of 
seeds.  I may  say  I sowed  them  the  same  month. 
They  succeeded  well,  and  this  year  I have  had 
“flowers”  of  splendid  quality  from  most  of 
them.  They  are  as  fine  and  vigorous  a lot  of 
plants  as  ever  could  be  obtained  from  suckers. 
I made  another  plantation  from  seed  in  1894, 
and  they  are  likewise  doing  well.  My  employers 
told  me  they  bad  never  eaten  Artichokes  of 
better  quality. — B.  EwiNG. 

Beetroot. — It  is  very  satisfactory  as  well  as 
pleasing  to  find  that  Beet  is  now  being  more 
largely  grown  in  small  gardens  and  on  allot- 
meTits  than  it  ha.s  hitherto  been.  Many  persons 
previously  ignorant  of  its  excellent  properties 
when  well  cooked  are  now  learning  to  regard 
Beet  as  a delicious  winter  vegetable.  Too  much 
prominence  hitherto  has  been  given  to  other 
winter  roots,  and  too  little  to  Beet,  and  3’ct  this 
is  one  of  the  most  delicately  flavoured  and 
nutritious  of  all  roots  if  properly  grown  and 
cooked.  Those  who  do  not  understand  the 
nature  of  Beet  commonly  sow  the  seed  too  early  ; 
hence  the  roots  have,  in  process  of  swelling,  to 
endure  the  heat  of  July.  Early  sowing  is  all 
very  well  for  the  Turnip -rooted  sorts,  and  there 


is  of  this  no  finer  selection  than  what  is  termed 
Blood  Red,  the  bulbs  being  of  medium  size,  very 
handsome,  and  of  the  richest  colour.  A further 
selection  that  is  of  globular  form  will  in  time 
become  as  popular.  The  tap-rooted  varieties 
it  is  better  to  sow  in  May,  so  that  the  roots  liay 
be  laying  on  most  flesh  towards  the  auturhn, 
when  the  weather  is  cooler  and  the  soil  moisten 
Beet  will  continue  to  grow  up  to  the  end  of 
October.  It  is  certain  that  when  left  I011" 
in  the  ground  the  roots  are  far  softer  and 
better  flavoured  than  when  lifted  early  and 
stored  in  sand.  We  sometimes  make  the  mis- 
take of  sowing  seed  in  too  rich  soil,  this  causing 
unduly  large,  uneven-shaped  roots.  These  are 
of  little  use  to  anyone.  Beet  likes  deeply 
worked  soil,  fairly  good,  but  not  recently 
dressed  with  raw  manures.  All  our  best  strains 
produce,  under  such  conditions,  fine  roots. — A. 


EARLY  SALADS. 

The  weather  has  been  so  mild  that  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  salads  this  season  ; but  a 
mild,  wet  autumn  is  not  always  favourable  for 
Lettuce,  as  there  is  more  trouble  with  damp 
and  decay,  slugs,  and  other  evils.  Should  the 
supply  of  Lettuce  run  short,  various  things 
may  be  done  to  eke  out  the  supply.  I do  not 
advise  a large  sowing  in  frames  thus  early.  I 
have  obtained  good  supplies  from  sowing  in 
pans  or  boxes,  and  transplanting  again  thinly, 
growing  in  a dry,  warm  frame  and  near  the 
light.  For  salad,  a ready  method  may  be 
adopted  of  getting  daily  supplies  by  sowing  a 
quick-growing  kind,  and  cutting  in  the  same 
way  as  Mustard  and  Cress.  The  seeds  are 
cheap,  and  for  this  purpose  choice  sorts  need 
not  be  grown.  Sown  thinly,  an  ounce  of  seed 
will  go  a long  way.  I have  found  Watercress 
sown  in  January,  and,  when  large  enough, 
pricked  off  into  boxes  and  grown  in  moist 
frames,  a valuable  early  salad,  as  one  pan  or 
sowing  will  plant  many  boxes.  This  grows 
freely  after  cutting,  and  well  repays  for  frame 
room.  Radishes  are  raised  so  readily  that  there 
is  no  need  to  go  into  details  of  culture.  Many, 
even  in  large  gardens,  fail  in  their  early  salad 
supply  simply  by  sowing  in  too  great  quantities 
at  one  time  and  late,  whereas  a warm  frame 
may  be  made  to  do  good  service  at  a small  cost 
to  the  grower  if  free  from  thrip.  W.  S. 


The  Lyon  Leek.— For  early  use  this  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  though  not  so  hardy  as  the 
Musselburgh,  it  is  very  suitable  for  this  part  of 
the  country,  as  it  soon  thickens  at  the  base  and 
attains  a large  size.  Northern  growers  may  not 
value  it  so  much  as  those  in  the  south,  as  they 
prefer  those  varieties  with  more  length.  The 
Lyon  is  long  enough  for  most  purposes,  as  I find 
the  cooks  soon  make  short  work  of  Leeks  when 
sent  in  full  length.  For  use  during  December 
and  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  the  Lyon  is 
a splendid  variety,  and  its  improved  flavour  over 
the  well-known  London  Broad  Flag  is  soon  found 
out  by  those  who  have  grown  the  latter.  Indeed, 
I do  not  know  of  any  variety  with  so  mild  a 
flavour  as  the  Lyon.  For  late  spring  use  it  is 
not  so  suitable,  as  it  runs  to  seed  rather  quickly. 
If,  however,  it  is  grown  for  early  use  and  the 
Musselburgh  for  later  use,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  roots  from  December  till  May.  For  ordinary 
use,  roots  large  enough  for  any  purpose  may  bo 
obtained  by  sowing  thinly  on  rich  ground  at  the 
end  of  February  or  early  in  March. — S.  H. 

Gathering  Mushrooms.— There  is  not 
much  in  gathering  Mushrooms,  some  may  sa3', 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed  is  often 
the  cause  of  decay  in  the  young  Mushroom.s. 
This  is  the  result  of  a very  tine  fungus  which 
comes  from  the  base  of  the  stems  which  are  left 
in  the  beds.  Cutting  off  the  Mushrooms  from 
the  surface  of  the  bed  is  not  so  often  done  as 
formerly,  and  those  who  practise  it  now  do  so 
with  the  belief  that  more  young  Mushrooms  are 
encouraged  from  the  base.  This  certainly  is  a 
very  erroneous  opinion.  The  same  thing 
happens  if  the  Mushrooms  are  pulled.  The 
root-stalk  if  it  does  not  come  away  with  the 
Mushroom  must  be  carefully  dug  out,  and  holes 
formed  filled  up  with  soil.  It  is  also  a mistake 
to  leave  any  old  Mushrooms  on  the  bed.  The 
only  remedy  that  I know  of  when  the  fungus 
appears  is  to  clear  away  all  source  of  injury, 
and  water  with  tepid  water  in  which  a pinch  of 
salt  has  been  dissolved.  — A, 
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ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  FAIRRIEANUM  AND  ITS 
HYBRIDS. 

This  Lady’s  Slipper  is  one  of  the  rarest  kinds 
under  cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  interesting.  It  first  became  known  to 
us  in  the  yea.r  1857,  when  it  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Eairrie,  of  Liverpool,  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is 
of  dwarf  habit,  producing  leaves  from  6 inches 
to  8 inches  in  length,  and  of  a uniform  green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly  upon  erect 
stems,  and  are  about  .3  inches  across.  The  dor- 
sal sepal  is  white,  beautifully  veined  and  pen- 
cilled with  purple,  and  with  the  margin  nicely 
undulated  ; the  petals  are  whitish-yellow,  finely 
veined  with  purple,  and  very  hairy  at  the  edges, 
deflexed  in  a very  graceful  manner,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  kind,  and  this  charming 
character  is  more  or  less  strongly  pronounced  in 
aU  of  the  hybrids.  The  lip  is  well-shaped  and 
of  a brownish-green,  reticulated  with  dark  pur- 
ple. Under  cultivation  this  species  naturally 
requires  a warm  temperature,  but  not  so  hot  as 
IS  often  supposed,  a light  position  near  the  glass 
m the  Gattleya-house  having  been  found  to  suit 
it  best,  and  where  it  should  be  kept  in  a moist 
condition  throughout  the  year.  The  finest  speci- 
men in  cultivation  at  the  present  time 
is  probably  in  the  celebrated  collecticn 
of  Baron  H.  Schroeder,  at  the  Dell, 

Egham.  As  may  be  supposed,  such  a 
distinct  and  beautiful  flower  was  eagerly 
sought  after  for  hybridising,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  it  having  become  so  scarce, 
there  were  not  more  than  two  varieties 
raised  for  a period  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
these  being  0.  vexillarium  andC.  Arthur- 
ianum.  They  were  both  obtained  in 
Messrs.  Veitch’s  establishment.  But 
since  then  many  have  been  added 
to  this  group,  the  majority,  however, 
originating  in  this  country.  Thus  at  the 
present  time  C.  Fairrieanum  has  been 
hybridised  with  eight  different  species, 
and  resulted  in  ten  beautiful  kinds.  To 
these  may  be  added  several  sub-varieties, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  above- 
mentioned,  have  all  appeared  in  the 
remarkable  short  time  of  five  years. 

These  are  unquestionably  the  cream  of 
this  fine  genus,  and  the  following  brief 
descriptions  include  all  the  kinds  at  pre- 
sent known  to  cultivation  : — 

C.  Arthurianum. — Still  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  all  hybrids. 

It  was  obtained  by  crossing  C.  Fairrie- 
anum with  C.  insiguej  and  is  consequently 
of  more  robust  habit  and  stronger  in  con- 
stitution  than  the  last-named.  Of  this 
there  are  three  pretty  varieties,  differing 
ill  markings,  but  space  will  not  permit  * 
to  mention  more  than  the  typical  forms. 

C.  H.  Ballantine.— A beautiful  and 
highly-coloured  flower  obtained  from  C.  Fairrie- 
anum and  0.  purpureum,  and  about  intermediate 
between  its  jiarcnts.  The  plant  is  very  dwarf 
in  habit,  and  is  named  in  compliment  to  Mr 
Ballantmc,  gardener  to  Baron  8chr(i?der.  It 
first  flowered  about  four  years  ago. 

C.  Juno.— Til  is  charming  cross  appeared 
about  twelve  months  after  the  preceding,  and 
greatly  resembles  the  pollen  parent  in  shape  of 
flowers.  I he  seed  bearer  in  this  instance  was 
G.  callosum,  from  which  it  derives  some  fine 
purple  colour,  and  also  some  distinct  spots  on 
Dio  drooping  petals. 

^ ' Jhis  is  also  of  the  sameparentage 

as  the  last-named,  and  was  first  rtou-ered  bv 
aon  Tt  . 1...  i f , , . r 


ONCIDIUM  LANCEANUM. 

I AM  in  receipt  of  a leaf  of  this  plant  from 
“ John  Stevens,”  Battersea-park,  who  received 
it  last  May  from  a friend,  since  which  time  it 
has  made  five  leaves.  Unfortunately  this  beauti- 
ful species  is  seldom  seen  in  good  condition, 
although  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  plant 
in  question  until  the  present  time,  but  by  all 
appearances  it  has  been  .subjected  to  too  low  a 
temperature,  and  given  too  much  water,  there- 
fore the  leaf  has  rotted  at  the  base.  With  the 
majority  of  plants,  especially  Orchids,  it  is  far 
better  to  keep  them  rather  too  much  on  the  dry 
side  when  the  temperature  is  below  their  natural 
requirements,  than  too  wet.  0.  Laaceanum  is  a 
native  of  Surinam,  and  many  localities  in  British 
Guiana,  where  it  inhabits  the  hottest  and 
dampest  places,  and  nearly  always  in  the  shade, 
therefore  under  cultivation  it  must  be  treated 
accordingly,  and  should  be  grown  in  the  East 
Indian-house,  the  hottest  house  in  which  Orchids 
are  cultivated,  and  kept  moist  throughout  the 
year,  giving  also  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  Baskets  appear  to  suit  this  species 
best,  as  they  can  be  suspended  near  the  roof. 
These  must  be  well-drained,  and  for  potting 
material  use  a mixture  of  fibrous-peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss.  The  leaves  of  0.  Lanceanum 
are  produced  from  a stout  rhizome,  and  measure 
upwards  of  18  inches  in  length,  and  I inches  or 


TT  ..  noucicM  uy 

Messrs.  Veitch  m 1880.  It  is  a beautiful  kind. 
With  the  dorsal  sepal  heavily  shaded  with  rose 
and  a deep  purple  central  band.  Of  this  there 
are  several  fine  sub-varieties,  some  being  ex- 
tremoly  deep  in  colour.  ^ 

C.  VEXILLARIUM.— This  was  the  first  hybrid 
raised  from  the  rare  C.  Fairrieanum,  and  was 
obtained  from  that  kind  and  C.  barbatum.  The 
white  dorsal  sepal  is  deeply  veined  and  sufifused 
with  purple,  on  a white  ground,  green  at  the 
base,  and  it  still  holds  a front  rank  amongst 
^yP‘'‘r^'5uins.  There  are  several  other 

M.  B. 


tropical  Lady  Slipper  (Cypripedium  Fairrieanum) 
growiiis  wild. 


5 inches  across,  thick  and  coriaceous  in  texture, 
of  a dull  green,  spotted  more  or  less  with  dark 
brownish-purple.  The  scape  appears  during  the 
summer  months,  and  bears  numerous  line  blooms 
vvhich  will  continue  in  beauty  for  over  a month 
if  kept  free  from  damp.  The  sweetly-scented 
flowers  each  measure  over  2 inches  in  diameter 
and  have  greenish-yellow  sepals  and  petals 
blotched  with  deep  crimson,  whilst  the  flat  lip 
is  of  a violet-purplish  shade.  It  was  introduced 
just  about  sixty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Lance,  who 
discovered  it,  and  after  whom  it  was  named. 

M.  B. 


Orcllis  (./.  t>.  ,V.).— The.se  arc  Orcliuls,  and 
require  dittcreui.  treatment.  I.o  the  majoril.y  of 
this  family,  and  many  of  the  specie.s  are  very 
charming,  notwithstanding  many  being  natives 
of  our  own  country.  Orchis  belong  to  the 
terrestrial  section,  and  if  their  flowers  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  many  of  the  epiphytal  kinds 
coming  from  the  tropics,  still  they  are  very 
beautiful  and  interesting,  and,  moreover,  may 
be  cultivated  in  gardens  which  do  not  possess  a 
greenhouse.  These  plants  will  succeed  well  in  a 
cold  frame  or  cool  house,  and  even  in  the  open 
air,  providing  a suitable  and  sheltered  position 
be  selected.  As  pot  plants,  when  well  grown, 
they  continue  in  bloom  for  a considerable  time! 
I would  advise  “ J.  P.  ,S.”  to  pot  his  plants 


in  a mixture  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  peat, 
and  add  some  good  sharp  silver-sand.  This  com- 
post should  be  kept  open  by  the  addition  of 
some  nodules  cf  charcoal,  or  pieces  of  broken 
crocks  and  stone,  and  as,  with  other  gems  in 
this  family,  they  enjoy  a plentiful  supply  of 
water  in  the  growing  season,  therefore  it  is 
most  necessary  that  good  drainage  be  given. 
When  potting  the  plants  do  not  raise  them  above 
the  pots,  as  is  done  with  Cattleyas  and  other 
epiphytal  kinds,  but  allow  the  space  of  at  least 
an  inch  from  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  the  soil,  so 
that  sufficient  water  may  be  given  at  each 
application,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a fairly 
humid  condition.  0.  foliosa  is  a very  desirable 
plant,  and  a native  of  Madeira.  It  is  worthy  a 
place  in  every  collection,  on  account  of  its  free- 
growing  habit  and  its  dense  spike  of  purple- 
spotted  flowers,  which  are  usually  produced  in 
May  and  June.  0.  maculata  is  a British  plant, 
and  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  also 
blooms  about  the  same  time,  and  produces 
fine  spikes  of  rich  mauve-coloured  flowers,  with 
dark  spots.  The  foliage  in  this  species  is  also 
handsome,  being  deep  green,  and  mottled  with 
purple.  To  these  I would  advise  my  correspon- 
dent to  add  the  very  charming  hardy  Cypripe- 
dium from  North  America,  C.  spectabile,  and 
also  the  brilliant  Disa  grandiflora,  from  the 
Cape,  both  of  which  require  quite  cool  treat- 
ment.— M.  B. 


PETUNIAS. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  double  and 
single  varieties  of  Petunias  can  be  used  in  a 
V'ariety  of  ways  in  the  garden  or  greenhouse, 
and  furnish  at  the  same  time  a long  display  of 
flowers,  they  should  be  cultivated  more  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  If  one  wishes  to 
have  his  greenhouse  bright  with  choice  flowers 
from  early  summer  to  late  in  autumn,  no  class  of 
plants  will  do  it  with  so  little  risk  and  trouble 
as  the  Double  Petunias,  and  for  a sunny 
window  the  single-striped  varieties  are  well 
suited,  as  with  moderate  care  a long  succession 
of  flowers  is  easily  obtained.  As  bedding  plants 
their  merits  are  well  known,  but  the  Single 
Petunias,  it  must  be  remembered,  create  an 
early  display  long  before  the  ordinary  run  of 
plants  used  for  that  purpose  are  in  flower.  If 
the  seed  is  sown  early  in  March  in  a warm  house, 
and  the  seedlings,  when  large,  put  singly  into 
4-inoh  pots,  and  otherwise  treated  with  ordinary 
care,  and  hardened  off,  they  will  be  well  in  flower 
in  the  last  week  in  May  ; they  may  then  be 
planted  out,  as  according  to  my  experience 
Petunias  are  even  hardier  than  the  green-leaved 
Zonal  “Geraniums.” 

Petunia.s  are  also  equally  as  well  suited  for 
filling  vases,  while  for  covering  the  back  walls 
of  verandahs  or  balconies  there  is  no  other  plant 
to  equal  them,  as  they  may  be  trained  to  sticks 
or  trellises,  and  made  to  cover  considerable 
space  in  a few  weeks.  For 
Pot  culture  in  the  greenhouse  seed  from 
fertilised  flowers  should  bo  obtained,  as  then  a 
reliable  strain  will  be  secured,  and  for  the  single 
varieties  very  rich  soil  must  be  avoided.  Good 
loam,  about  three  parts,  and  one  part  leaf-soil, 
is  a very  suitable  mixture  for  both  double  and 
single  flowers.  The  latter  should  have  smaller 
pots  than  the  others.  Pots  6 inches  in  size  wilt 
grow  the  single  kinds  quite  large  enough.  If 
they  are  watered  with  liquid-manure  twice  a 
week  when  the  pots  get  full  of  roots,  a one  .size 
larger  pot  will  do  for  the  double  varieties.  The 
same  remarks  with  regard  to  soil  apply  when 
Petunias  are  used  as  bedding-plants.  The 
double  ones  should  have  a richer  soil  than  the 
■singles.  If  there  is  a dry,  .sunny  Lank  to  make 
gay  with  ttou'crs  during  the  summer,  there  is 
no  better  plant  for  the  purpose  t han  t he  single 
Petunias,  as  they  like  the  sun,  and  do  not  object 
to  the  drought.  It  may  saie  flisappointment, 
perhap.s,  if  I mention  that  when  purchasing 
seed  of  the  double  varieties  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  all  double  flowers. 
Thirty  per  cent.  I think  is  a very  good  average. 

I have  known  it,  however,  to  reach  as  high  as 
eighty.  If  I add  anything  else  to  what  I have 
written  in  favour  of  these  plants  for  amateur 
cultivators,  it  will  be  to  say  that  they  are  less 
liable  to  the  attack  of  insects  than  many  other 
similar  subjects.  If  green-fly  attacks  them 
when  in  a greenhouse  it  will  be  quite  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  plants  have  not  had  sufficient 
air  or  root  moisture.  J.  0.  C. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  BUSH  SPIR.HAS. 

The  bush  Spiraeas  are,  of  course,  all  beautiful. 
None  are  worthless  in  the  sense  that  many  other 
shrubs  are,  so  that  there  is  naturally  a tendency 
amongst  those  who  know  them  best  to  eulogise 
every  kind,  but  how  few  are  the  gardens  where 
there  is  need  for  more  than  a dozen  kinds  in  pro- 
portion to  the  host  of  other  beautiful  shrubs, 
unless  it  be  in  those  where  the  object  is  to 
collect  as  many  sorts  as  possible,  and  in  those 
cases  the  owners  need  no  one  to  discriminate 
for  them. 

The  fact  is  we  have  now  too  great  a number 
of  Spiraeas  and  too  great  a similarity  among 
many  of  them,  and  flowering  much  about  the 
same  time.  As  an  instance  of  this  I count  in  a 
Continental  catalogue  no  fewer  than  twenty 
varieties  of  thecommon  North  Americans,  salici- 
folia,  and  the  synonyms  of  these  number  half  as 
many.  How  bewildering  it  must  be  to  an 
amateur  to  select  even  the  best  one  from  among 
these,  particularly  as 
they  are  called  by  such 
captivating  names  as 
grandiflora  rosea,  splen- 
dens,  stiperba,  and  the 
like.  No  collection  of 
Spiraeas  need  number 
more  than  a dozen  kinds 
in  order  to  represent  the 
characteristic  types  of 
beauty  of  flower  and 
growth.  A tasteful 
grouping  of  this  select 
dozen  kinds  in  a garden 
would  produce  a far 
better  efect  than  the  too 
common  way  of  dotting 
about  single  plants  of 
many  kinds  which,  when 
crowded  by  other  shrubs 
of  diverse  habit,  never 
display  that  free  growth 
which  constitutes  one  of 
thi>  chief  charms  of  the 
shrubby  Spiraeas. 

The  selection  of  my 
dozen  Spiraeas  is,  I ad- 
mit, not  altogether  an 
easy  matter,  as  I am  con- 
scious that  I must  per- 
force leave  out  several 
that  are  as  beautiful  as 
the  selected  kinds.  My 
representative  dozen 
would  include  the  fol- 
lowing, which  arc  placed 
according  to  their  aver- 
age heights,  beginning 
with  the  tallest : — 

S.  Lindleyana,  white  ; 

S.  ariaefolia,  white ; S. 

Douglasi,  deep  rose ; 

S.  trilobata  var.  Van 
Houttei,  white  ; S.  pru- 
nifolia  fl.-pL,  white  ; S. 
japonica  superba,  car- 
mine ; S.  confusa,  white ; 

S.  canescens  var.  flagel- 
lata,  white ; S.  canton- 
iensis,  white  ; S.  bella,  carmine  { S.  Thunbergi, 
white  ; S.  japonica  Bumalda,  carmine. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  recent  additions 
is  that  figured  on  p.  615  (S.  japonica  Anthony 
Waterer),  which  is  dwarfer  and  denser  in  growth 
than  S.  japonica  Bumalda,  generally  about  2 
feet  high.  It  is,  moreover,  so  profuse  in  flower 
that  it  is  not  oitt  of  bloom  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  flowers  are  of 
crimson  tint,  and  very  attractive. 

The  names  given  are  the  same  as  those  found 
in  nursery  catalogues,  except  in  the  case  of  S. 
japonica,  which  is  such  a variable  species,  and 
therefore,  has  numerous  synonyms.  All  the 
varieties  in  catalogues  ranged  under  the  names 
S.  callosa  and  Fortune!  belong  properly  to  S. 
japonica,  as  do  also  S.  Bumalda  and  the  new 
variety  figured. 

Now  1 should  like  to  say  a few  words  upon 
what  I think  is  the  proper  way  to  arrange  the 
planting  of  these  Spirieas  so  as  to  derive  from 
them  the  fullest  effect  of  their  beauty.  First  of 
all  let  me  plead  on  their  behalf  against  the 
baneful  practice  of  planting  such  graceful  shrubs 
in  the  “mixed  ” shrubbery,  the  common  feature 


in  most  gardens,  where  the  delicate  have  to  fight 
for  sustenance  against  the  strong,  and  where  one 
seldom  sees  a well-developed  and  healthy  shrub. 
Such  is  not  the  place  for  these  elegant  plants, 
which  being  for  the  most  part  surface-rooters 
cannot  bear  to  be  encroached  upon  by  ravenous 
Laurels,  Lilacs,  Mock  Oranges  and  the  like. 
The  place  for  Spiraeas  is  an  open,  sunny  spot, 
away  from  the  roots  of  big  trees  and  shrubs, 
yet  connected  with  the  main  masses  of  shrub- 
bery by  the  intelligent  grouping  of  plants  that 
do  not  mind  close  proximity  to  bigger  neigh- 
bours. If  a garden  W’ere  large  enough  I should 
always  have  isolated  groups  (good  bold  masses 
from  10  feet  to  15  feet  across,  I mean)  of  the 
taller-growing  kinds,  such  as  S.  Lindleyana, 
ariaefolia,  Douglasi,  and  others,  and  lesser  groups 
of  the  dwarfer  kinds,  or  these  may  form  masses 
at  jutting  out  portions  of  a main  tree  and  shrub 
group.  The  small  kinds,  such  as  Bumalda, 
should  always  be  planted  in  a mass.  This  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  one  must  plant  a 
hundred  of  a sort  at  the  outset,  but  a definite 
plan  should  be  made  in  one’s  mind  as  to  where 


the  bold  groups  of  choice  colours  shall  be,  and 
then  a dozen  plants  can  in  the  course  of  a few 
seasons  be  made  to  extend  throughout  the 
projected  group  by  propagating. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Spiraeas  gener- 
ally are  lovers  of  moisture,  and  I have  noticed 
where  I have  seen  them  growing  wild  in  J apan 
and  America  that  they  affect  moist  places.  If 
they  were  not  near  streams  or  boggy  places  they 
were  growing  most  luxuriantly  by  the  sides  of 
hills  where  plenty  of  moisture  reached  them. 
Some  grow  actually  in  boggy  places,  and  the 
finest  Spiraeas  I have  seen  in  English  gardens 
have  been  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams. 
Wherever  there  are  moist  spots  in  a garden, 
such  as  near  a pond,  lake,  or  stream,  there 
should  groups  of  Spiraeas  be  planted.  They 
must  not  be  planted  so  near  that  in  winter  when 
the  waters  swell  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  embedded  in  ice.  Spiraea  Lindleyana 
is  a grand  shrub  for  the  water-side,  planted  in 
bold  groups,  and  masses  of  others  might  be 
made  to  fringe  a lake  or  stream  in  a beautiful 
way. 

The  dwarf  kinds,  such  as  S.  Bumalda,  will. 


The  Feathery  Spiraea  (S.  ariaefolia). 


I have  no  doubt,  come  into  general  use  with 
other  hardy  perennials  in  place  of  tender 
bedding  plants,  and  already  I have  seen  masses 
of  this  kind  with  continuous  flowering  her- 
baceous plants  in  a groat  terrace  garden  for- 
merly held  sacred  to  the  Pelargonium.  W . 


Three  good  winter-blooming  wall- 
shrubs. — Plants  that  bloom  during  winter  are 
none  too  abundant,  and  some  people  think 
flowers  cannot  be  had  from  the  open  during  the 
last  and  first  months  in  the  year.  The  following 
shrubs  were  in  full  bloom  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
from  which  I cut  quantities  of  flower.  Chimr  - 
nanthus  fragrans  is  growing  on  a low  south 
wall.  It  is  full  of  flower,  and  will  continue  for 
a long  time.  I note  in  several  places  that  this 
is  flowering  better  than  usual.  Lonicera  fragran- 
tissima  is  also  in  bloom,  and  although  the 
flowers  are  by  no  means  large,  they  will  yet  be 
found  valuable.  This  blooms  on  the  ripened 
wood,  and  I grow  it  on  a west  wall.  Jasminum 
grandiflorum  is  also  blooming  freely. — J. 

The  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis  arborea). 
— As  one  of  the  very  few  shrubs  that  flower  so 
early  in  the  year  as  January,  this  Japanese 
Witch  Hazel  is  worth  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
all  interested  in  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  In 
Japan  it  forms  a small  tree  about  20  feet  high, 
and  from  that  country  it  was  introduced  to  the 
Continent  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Siebold. 
Its  flowers  are  very  curious  in  form,  but  are 
also  pretty  and  abundantly  clustered  on  the 
short  branches.  The  petals  are  four  in  number, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  1 inch  long,  quite 
narrow,  and  very  much  twisted  and  undulated. 
They  are  golden-yellow,  and  both  in  shape  aud 
colour  give  a marked  contrast  to  the  short, 
rounded  crimson  sepals.  In  the  bud  stage  of 
the  flower  the  petals  are  rolled  up  like  so  many 
pieces  of  ribbon.  At  this  season  the  plants  are 
(piite  leafless.  This  species,  which  for  garden 
purposes  may  be  considered  the  finest  of  the 
Hamamelis,  is  usually  propagated  by  grafting 
on  young  seedlings  of  the  American  species, 
H.  virginica,  in  March.  The  latter  seeds  freely, 
but  I have  not  yet  seen  or  heard  of  H.  arborea 
producing  seeds  in  this  country. — B. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Making  a propagator  (Propagator).— 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  these  simple  and 
useful  propagators.  In  one  an  evaporating-pan 
smaller  than  the  box  of  the  frame,  and  merely 
raised  a little  way  above  the  bottom,  over  the 
hole  through  which  the  chimney  of  the  lanip 
projects,  is  employed,  while  in  the  other  a wide 
pan,  or  shallow  tank,  made  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  interior  of  the  box,  is  used.  This 
latter  plan,  though  a little  more  costly,  is 
decidedly  the  better  of  the  two,  as  there  is  less 
danger  of  any  injurious  fumes  from  the  lamp 
penetrating  into  the  upper  part  of  the  frame, 
where  the  seedlings  or  cutting  plants  are.  In 
either  case,  a box  made  like  an  ordinary  frame, 
with  a moderate  slope  from  back  to  front,  and 
of  any  convenient  size,  is  the  first  necessity.  A 
stout  packing-case  may  often  be  utilised  ; but, 
failing  this,  the  box  must  be  constructed  of  good 

1- inch  boards,  tongued  and  grooved  on  the 
edges,  and  well  nailed,  or,  better  still,  dotc- 
tailed  together  at  the  corners.  A box,  say 
3 feet  long  and  2 feet  wide,  should  be  quite 
15  inches  deep  in  front,  and  20  inches  or 
21  inches  at  the  back  over  all,  and  larger  sizes 
slightly  deeper  in  proportion.  The  bottom 
must  be  closely  boarded,  with  a round  hole 
cut  in  the  centre,  for  the  top  of  the  lamp- 
chimney  to  go  through,  and  a full  inch 
larger.  Now,  if  a small  evaporating  pan  is  to 
be  used,  it  may  be  15  inches  or  18  inches  by 
12  inches,  and  4 inches  deep,  and  should  be 
blocked  up  off  the  bottom  by  means  of  four  bits  of 

2- inoh  tile  placed  under  the  corners.  Now  nail 
some  strips  of  wood  or  **  batten,  about  1 inch 
thick,  all  round  the  inside  of  the  frame,  with 
their ’upper  edges  about  8 inches  above  the 
bottom,  to  take  the  perforated  zinc  or  tin  on 
which  the  Cocoa-nut-fibre  is  placed.  Two  or 
three  cross-strips  ought  also  to  be  fixed  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  the  zinc  “ sagging  m 
the  middle.  This  should  be  thickly  perforated 
with  small  holes,  that  used  for  the  lining  of 
meat-safes  being  very  suitable.  On  this  is  to  be 
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placed  a couple  of  inches  of  fresh  Cocoa-nut- 
lH>re,  wliich  must  be  kept  constantly  moist,  and 
on  or  partly  in  which  the  pots  and  boxes  of 
cuttings,  &c. , are  to  be  placed  or  plunged.  Part 
of  one  side  or  end  of  the  chamber  in  which  the 
evaporating  pan  is  situated  should  be  made  to 
open  like  a door,  to  afford  access  to  the  pan. 
Keep  it  filled,  &c. , or  a short  length  of  lead  or 
other  pipe  may  be  fixed  so  as  to  allow  of  its 
being  filled  from  outside.  All  that  is  necessary 
now  is  to  train  a light  glazed  sash  to  cover  the 
top,  or  some  loose  sheets  of  stout  glass  will 
answer  the  purpose  al- 
most as  well.  By  the 
other  method  another 
ledge  must  be  fixed  all 
round,  2 in.  or  3 in. 
from  the  bottom,  for 
the  evaporating  pan  to 
rest  on,  or  otherwise  the 
arrangements  are  exact- 
ly the  same.— B.  C.  R. 

Begonia  Gloire 
de  Sceaux.  — This 
was  raised  by  Messrs. 

Thibaut  and  Keteleer, 
iSceaux,  near  Paris. 

When  it  gets  better 
known  it  v/ill  undoubt- 
edly become  one  of  the 
most  popular  winter- 
flowering  varieties  in 
cultivation.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  compact, 
quite  pyramidal,  and  the  bold  leaves  of  a rich 
bronze-green,  setting  off  the  large  rose  flowers.  A 
few  more  such  kinds  will  promote  the  culture  of 
the  winter-flowering  Begonias,  far  too  little 
grown  in  gardens.  President  Boureuilles  is 
another  fine  form,  reminding  one  of  Gloire  de 
Sceaux.  The  leaves  are  large  and  of  rich  bronzy 
shade,  while  the  flowers  are  pink.  This  Gloire 
de  Sceaux  and  Gloire  de  Lorraine  form  a fine 
trio  for  winter  blooming. 

Cyclamens  failing.— I shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  can  account  for  my  Cyclamen-buds 
turning  brown  when  very  small.  If  they  reach 
a certain  size  they  flov/er  all  right,  but  the 
majority  shrivel  up  early.  My  Abutilons  formed 
numerous  buds,  but  very  few  came  to  perfection, 
though  the  plants  appear  very  healthy.  Tem- 
perature 50  degs.  to  60  degs. , atmosphere  rather 
dry,  but  plenty  of  root  moisture. — Novice. 

***  There  is  probably  more  than  one  cause  for 
the  failure  of  your  Cyclamens.  The  general 
treatment  appears  to  bo  at  fault.  In  the  first 
place  your  temperature  is  too  high,  and  there  is 
probably  not  sufficient  atmospheric  humidity. 
Try  a lower  temperature— say  45  degs.  at  night, 
and  if  the  plants  are  well-rooted  give  weak 
liejuid-manure  occasionally.  Keep  them  near 
the  glass. 


LAYING  OUT  AND  PLANTING  SMALL 
GARDENS. 

To  make  the  most  of  a small  plot  of  ground 
surrounded  by  ugly  brick  walls  or  still  uglier 
M-ood  fences  requires  a good  deal  of  thought  and 
much  knowledge  of  plants,  their  requirements, 
and  capabilities.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have 
artistic  ideas  and  yet  fail  to  produce  an  artistic 
or  even  a satisfactory  garden  from  lack  of 
practical  knowledge.  An  artist  may  make  a 
pretty  sketch  of  a bit  of  ))icturesque  scenery,  but 
if  he  were  told  to  create  the  subject  of  his  picture 
on  a bare  and  barren  spot  he  would  probably  fail, 
and  this  is  just  where  real  practical  knowledge 
of  plants  and  theur  culture  cotnes  in  so  useful  in 
the  making  of  a garden.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  best  gaideiis  hav’e  taken  years  to 
create  and  have  been  built  up,  as  it  were,  bit  by 
bit,  as  evolved  by  the  worldngs  of  the  creator’s 
mind.  But  the  right  steps  must  have  been 
taken  in  the  first  instance,  the  foundations  must 
have  been  laid  properly,  and  the  right  materials 
used  to  form  the  framework.  The  foundations 
of  a good  garden  are,  of  course,  the  soil,  and  the 
first  question  to  be  decided  is.  What  can  be 
grown  in  it  best?  In  a small  garden  it  is 
possible,  if  one  has  the  means,  to  so  alter  the 
character  of  the  soil  that  anything  may  be  grown 
in  it,  but  changing  or  altogether  altering  the 
character  of  the  soil  of  a garden  is  a weighty 
business,  and  means  a heavy  expense.  Do^iibt- 
less  there  is  a certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in 
working  out  a particular  idea  regardless  of  I 


expense,  but  it  is  far  better  to  find  out  what  the 
soil  is  capable  of  doing  with  such  moderate  help 
in  the  way  of  soil  and  manures  as  everybody 
can  command.  There  is  no  soil  which  is  not 
capable  of  growing  something  well  under 
seasonable  culture  ; and  the  right  course  to 
adopt  in  garden  designing  is  to  discover  what 
can  be  best  grown,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
prepare  the  ground  to  work  ont  the  particular 
idea  suggested  by  the  furniture  one  intends  to 
make  use  of.  Most  of  the  small  gardens, 
especially  in  the  suburbs  of  towns,  ari  regarded 


simply  as  convenient  adjuncts  for  lawn-tennis, 
and  perhaps  a few  groups  of  bedding  plants,  with 
a few  Limes  andLaurels,  just  to  hide  the  naked- 
ness of  the  place.  This  is  not  gardening  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  no  wonder  it  fails  to 
satisfy  anyone  who  has  any  taste  at  all. 

Whatever  may  be  the  size  of  the  plot  to  be 
dealt  with,  the  first  work  is  to  get  the  levels  of 
the  ground,  and  map  out  the  surface,  and 
arrange  the  main  features.  Afterwards  in 
working  out  the  levels  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  deepen  the  soil  in  certain  spots  for  Roses, 
Carnations,  or  any  special  plants  which  require 
good  culture.  Every  bit  of  ground  intended  to 
be  planted  must  be  trenched  2 feet  deep,  not 
necessarily  bringing  the  bad  subsoil  to  the  top, 
but  let  it  be  well  broken  up  to  the  full  depth  to 
let  in  the  air,  and  give  a free  passage  to  the 
water.  E.  H. 


NIGHT-FLOWERING  CACTI. 

Among  the  many  extraordinary  forms  of  vege- 
tation included  in  the  Cactus  family,  the 
climbing  night-flowering  species  of  Cereus  are 
in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  not 
easy  to  interest  horticulturists  gener- 
ally in  cactaceous  plants  ; consequent- 
ly very  few  know  of  the  many  really 
beautiful  garden  jilants  comprised  in 
the  order.  Take  these  night-blooming 
kinds  as  one  instance.  There  are  about 
a dozen  of  them,  every  one  so  easy  to 
cultivate  that  they  cannot  well  be 
killed,  growing  freely  along  rafters, 
against  pillars,  or  even  back  walls, 
asking  for  nothing  beyond  tropical 
warmth,  sunshine,  a little  soil  in  any 
corner,  and  a little  moisture  in  the 
growing  season.  With  these  conditions 
plants  can  be,  indeed  have  been, 
grown,  which  in  autumn  have  pro- 
duced hundreds  of  flowers,  each  from 
(i  inches  to  1 foot  or  even  more  in 
diameter,  and  delicately  beautiful  in 
form  and  colour  beyond  comparison 
with  all  other  flowers.  They  have  one 
drawback — namely,  that  of  expanding 
only  in  the  evening  and  closing  again 
before  noon  the  next  day,  never  to 
re  open.  Yet  I have  seen  these  beau 
tiful  flowers,  when  cut  and  taken  inti 
a dining  or  di'awing  - room  for  tin 
evening,  electrify  those  who  saw  them. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  for  those  who  grew 
the  night-flowering  Cacti  to  invite  a company 
of  friends  to  see  the  blooms  expanded  on  the 
plants.  The  whole  vegetable  kingdom  contains 
nothing  more  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  beautiful,  than  the  flowers  of  C.  grandi- 
florus,  C.  Macdonaldioe,  or  C.  nycticalus  when 
expanded  and  emitting  their  delicious  fragrance. 

C.  GKANDIFLORUS  (see  illustration). — The  in- 
troduction of  this  magnificent  Cactus  dates  back 
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to  the  year  1700,  when  it  was  in  cultivatioB  at 
Hampton  Court.  It  is  still  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind,  growing  so  freely  that  a small  cutting 
will  in  two  years  form  a blooming  specimen,  and 
produce  several  fine  flowers  in  July  or  August. 
I have  seen  twelve  flowers  all  open  together  upon 
an  old  plant  trained  against  the  back  wall  of  a 
lean-to  stove.  The  flowers  open  an  hour  or  so 
before  dusk,  and  close  again  soon  after  daybreak 
next  morning.  I have  ttied  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  flowers  by  cutting  them  before 
the  daylight  came  and  putting  them  in  a dark 
place,  but  they  closed  before  noon  on  the  same 
day.  In  this  species  the  stems  are  nearly 
cylindrical  with  slight  ridges  clothed  with  star- 
shaped  clusters  of  short  spines.  The  flowers  are 
developed  from  the  younger  part  of  the  stem  ; 
the  tube  is  4 inches  long,  and  covered  with 
short  scales  and  brown  hairs  ; the  calyx  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  narrow  spreading  sepals, 
bright  yellow  inside,  brown  outside  j the  petals 
form  a broad  cup  and  are  pure  white  ; the 
stamens  pale  yellow.  The  odour  i.s  vanilla-like 
and  most  penetrating.  A hybrid  between  this 
and  C.  speciosissimus  was  raised  by  a Mr.  II. 
Kenny,  gardener  to  Viscount  Maynard,  of  Dun- 
mow,  in  Essex.  It  flowered  in  1837,  and  ten 
year’s  afterwards  was  figured  in  I’axten’s  i/a^n- 
zine  of  Botany,  where  it  is  described  as  having 
the  trailing  habit  of  C.  grand iflorus,  with  the 
stems  and  spines  intermediate  between  the  two 
parents,  whilst  the  flowers  are  11  inches  in 
diameter  and  coloured  rich  red.  They  are  as 
freely  produced  as  in  C.  siieciosissimus,  and  they 
have  the  excellent  habit  of  remaining  expanded 
for  about  three  days.  I am  not  aware  that  this 
hybrid  is  in  existence  now. 

C.  NYCTICALTTS  is  a somewhat  stout-stemmed 
species,  sometimes  as  thick  as  a man’s  wrist, 
four  or  six-angled,  with  tufts  of  short  spines 
along  tlie  angles  and  numerous  adventitious 
roots.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of 
C.  _ grandiflorus,  the  tube  cov^ered  with  white 
hairs,  the  spreading  sepals  coloured  bright 
orange  and  the  petals  pure  white.  They  are 
produced  in  July  and  August,  opening  at  about, 
seven  in  the  evening  and  remaining  expanded 
about  twelve  hours.  The  species  was  introduced 
from  Mexico  in  1834. 

There  are  other  kinds,  but  these  are  the  most 
important. 

Miss  Margaret  Summers,  wdio  kindly  sent  the 
photograph  of  the  plant  illustrated  s'ays  : “It 
is  kept  in  a slightly  heated  greenhouse,  the  sod 
used  being  turfy  loam,  and  very  little  water  is 
given  the  plant  from  October  to  March.  Annual 
potting  is  not  necessary,  but  a top-dressing  of 
cow-manure  is  given.”  ty. 


The  Ivy -leaved  Senecio  macro- 
glossus  is  a really  useful  climber  for  a warm 
greenhouse,  and  has  been  blooming  in  the  Cape- 
house  at  Kew  throughout  the  winter.  The 
flower-heads  are  produced  on  lengthy  peduncles, 
the  ray  florets  of  a delicate  yellow  colour,  and 
composing  a bloom  not  unlike  that  of  the  yellow 
Marguerite.  Its  distinctive  feature,  however, 
is  the  leafage,  which  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Ivy,  hence  the  popular  name  of  Cape  Ivy. 


A bush  Spirtoa  (S.  Buinalda  Anthony  Waterer).  (See  page  614.) 


Oi-R  RE.eDEiiS’  Ii,LnSTR.4TiONS : Night-flowering  Cactus 

(Cereus  graiulifioius).  Engraved  fi.r  G.vriiihNiNG  Illus- 
trated from  a photograph  sent  by  Miss  Summers,  Fernley, 
Iver  Heath,  Uxbridge. 
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FRUIT. 

MAKING  A PEACH  BORDER. 

I AM  thinking  of  erecting  a Peach  house,  and 
would  feel  extremely  obliged  if  some  reader 
would  give  me  information  as  to  the  best  kind 
of  soil  and  the  depth  of  border.  The  house  will 
be  a lean-to  with  a southern  aspect.  I wish  to 
have  some  trees  on  the  back  wall,  and  some  at 
the  front,  training  them  up  the  roof.  What 
drainage  is  necessary,  it  being  rather  a damp 
situation  1 The  house  will  be  12  feet  high  at 
the  back  and  3 feet  in  front,  length  26  feet,  and 

II  feet  6 inches  wide.  I should  like  as  long  a 
succession  of  fruit  as  possible  from  the  house. 
What  sorts  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  suit- 
able ? I should  let  the  trees  start  with  very 
little  heat. — Subscriber. 

***  A fairly  strong  calcareous  loam  is  what 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  succeed  best  in.  If 
there  is  any  choice  in  the  matter,  that  of  a hazel 
colour  cut  from  the  surface  of  old  pasture  is  to 
be  preferred,  this  being  chopped  up  roughly 
when  used.  Failing  a sufficiency  of  fibrous 
loam,  supplement  it  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
its  bulk  with  good  garden  soil,  and  if  no 
fibrous  loam  can  be  had,  use  the  best  loam 
procurable,  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of 
garden  soil.  In  either  case  add  enough  road 
grit  and  lime  rubbish  to  keep  the  whole 
porous.  In  a body  of  fresh  compost,  such  as 
just  alluded  to,  the  growth  of  the  trees  will 
usually  be  rather  more  vigorous  than  desirable 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  plant- 
ing, and  that  is  why  no  manure  is  recommended, 
this  being  better  supplied  from  the  surface.  No 
mistake,  however,  will  ever  be  made  in  using 
burn-bake,  the  residue  of  a garden  smother  or 
slow  fire  formed  with  all  kinds  of  garden  rub- 
bish. Roots  of  all  kinds  of  trees  have  a great 
partiality  for  this  mixture  of  ashes,  charcoal, 
and  ballast,  and  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  other 
soil  at  the  rate  of  one  barrowload  to  six  of  the 
latter.  The  interior  of  the  house  ought  to  be 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  feet,  this  allowing 
room  for  1 foot  or  rather  less  of  drainage  and 
2J  feet  of  soil.  Seeing  that  the  position  is 
somewhat  damp,  it  might  better  answer  your 
purpose  to  keep  the  door  sill  rather  high,  and 
this  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  excavating 
so  deeply,  a portion  of  the  border  being  formed 
above  the  ordinary  garden  level.  When  the 
roots  of  the  trees  find  their  way  into 
a cold  clayey  subsoil  their  health  is  quickly 
impaired,  an  attack  of  the  “ ydlows  ” 
being  the  outcome.  Lifting  the  roots,  bring- 
ing them  much  nearer  the  surface  every 
second  or  third  year,  at  the  same  time  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  a little  fresh  soil  is  the  only 
remedial  measure,  but  if  the  bottom  of  the  border 
is  covered  with  concrete  this  would  act  as  a pre- 
ventive. In  any  case  place  a 3-inch  pipe  drain 
along  the  front,  this  being  slightly  the  lowest 
part  of  the  border,  providing  a good  outlet  for 
the  water  that  accumulates  in  this.  Cover  the 
whole  of  the  bottom  with  about  9 inches  of  brick- 
ends,  stones,  or  clinkers,  facing  this  over  with  3 
inches  of  similar  material,  ballast,  or  mortar- 
rubbish,  only  much  finer.  If  turves  are  available, 
cover  the  drainage  material  with  these,  Grass 
side  downwards,  the  next  best  thing  being  some 
of  the  roughest  of  the  compost.  The  border 
should  be  prepared  when  the  compost  is  com- 
paratively dry,  this  admitting  of  it  being 
trampled  sufficiently  to  make  it  firm  without  its 
binding  together  badly.  In  a house  26  feet  long 
there  is  only  sufficient  room  for  four  trees,  two 
being  planted  along  the  front  and  two  against 
the  back  wall.  The  pathway  should  be  along  the 
back  or  about  a foot  from  the  wall,  and  be 
furnished  with  a portable  or  latticed  pathway. 
The  front  trees  must  not  be  trained  straight  up 
the  roof,  or  they  will  unduly  shade  those  against 
the  back  wall.  Form  a curvilinear  trellis  with 
X'iron  and  wires,  this  being  about  1 foot  from 
the  glass  along  the  front,  and  dropping  away  till 
it  terminates  over  the  inner  edge  of  the  pathway, 
where  it  ought  to  be  fully  2 feet  from  the  roof. 
Arranged  in  this  manner  the  back  trees  will  get 
all  the  sunshine  and  light  they  need.  Unless 
Nectarines  are  particularly  wanted  in  quantity, 
only  one  tree  should  be  planted,  this  being  of 
the  moderately  early  Lord  Napier,  the  fruit 
ripening  in  your  slightly  heated  house  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  J uly.  Peaches  Waterloo, 
Bellegarde,  and  Sea  Eagle  would  give  a long 


succession.  The  former,  with  the  aid  of  a very 
little  fire-heat,  should  give  ripe  fruit  not  later 
than  the  first  week  in  July.  If  it  cannot  be  had 
Early  Alexandershould  be  substituted,  this  being 
nearly  or  quite  as  early  and  the  fruit  of  good 
size,  handsome,  and  fairly  rich  in  flavour. 
Bellegarde  might  not  be  quite  ripe  by  the  time 
the  early  variety  was  over.  Crimson  Galande 
being  more  likely  to  form  the  closest  succession  ; 
but  “ Subscriber  ” must  not  object  to  a slight 
break  in  the  supply  if  he  insists  upon  having  as 
long  a succession  as  possible.  Sea  Eagle  is  very 
late  in  ripening,  but  it  is  in  every  way  a grand 
Peach,  and  superior  to  any  other  late  variety  I 
am  acquainted  with.  W. 


PEAR  JARGONELLE. 

Early  Pears  of  fine  quality  always  meet  with  a 
ready  sale.  The  Strawberry  crop  is  then  about 
over,  and  good  wholesome  fruit  must  be  had  in 
the  hot  season  ; consequently  a glut  of  Jargonelle 
Pears  is  never  to  be  feared.  The  French  cer- 
tainly send  us  some  good  fruit  about  that  time, 
but  most  people  do,  and  always  will,  prefer 
English  Pears  when  well  grown  and  ripe.  We 
have  no  early  Pear  equal  to  the  Jargonelle  in 
quality,  cropping,  and  general  adaptability  to 
the  various  forms  of  culture  in  practice  for  the 
forwarding  of  hardy  fruits.  I question  if  a more 
profitable  Pear  can  be  planted  against  a south 
wall,  where,  under  correct  training,  you  may 
gather  fruit  early  and  which  can  be  sold  by  the 
dozen.  All  growers  of  Pears  know  how  much 
more  profitable  it  is  to  sell  them  by  number 
than  by  weight ; therefore,  we  should  endeavour, 
by  extra  earliness  or  size  gained  by  high  culti- 
vation and  thinning,  to  secure  as  many  as 
possible  suitable  for  this  mode  of  marketing. 
Choice  Pears  of  this  size,  if  to  be  forwarded  by 
rail,  will  generally  pay  for  packing  in  shallow 
boxes  when  ripe,  after  the  French  fashion. 
The  very  strong  and  straggling  growth  of 
the  Jargonelle  Pear-tree  is  just  what  we  prefer 
for  wall  training,  as  demonstrating  the  prompt 
way  in  which  a fruit-tree  is  capable  of  conform- 
ing to  our  desired  aims  in  quickly  covering  the 
wall  with  foliage  and  fruit  in  a natural  manner, 
that  is  with  very  slight  requirements  in  the 
matter  of  pruning.  The  more  a tree  is  pruned 
in  the  way  of  shortening  back,  so  much  the 
more  work  will  there  be  to  do  in  that  direction 
afterwards.  Wood  for  bearing  is  what  we 
want,  not  wood  for  the  pruning-knife.  Nature 
makes  a constant  effort  to  counteract  the  loss 
of  wood,  so  that  it  is  best  to  cut  clean  away  any 
old  unproductive  long  spurs  on  large  trees  and 
replace  by  laying  in  younger  wood  where  pos- 
sible. The  wood  of  the  Jargonelle  is  apt  to 
canker  on  some  soils,  but  where  this  Pear 
thrives  I know  of  no  better  variety  to  graft  on 
to  large  trees  from  two-year-old  grafts.  The 
branches  having  naturally  a drooping  tendency, 
the  bush  or  pyramid  form  is  not  the  best,  but  as 
an  espalier  or  for  covering  an  archway  it  is  well 
suited.  The  fruit  should  not  remain  on  the 
trees  till  ripe,  for  two  reasons.  The  earlier 
they  are  put  on  the  market  the  better  the  price, 
and  the  quality  is  superior  when  the  Pears  are 
gathered  green.  Lift  the  fruit  when  gathering, 
and  handle  gently,  for  it  is  a tender  Pear.  If  a 
special  favourite  for  home  consumption,  the 
Jargonelle  may  be  had  in  use  a considerable 
time  from  walls  having  different  aspects,  but 
for  market  the  warmest  position  should  be 
chosen.  E.  B. 


Moving  Strawberry  - plants  and 
Raspberries  — Having  moved  to  a house 
where  there  is  a large  garden,  I find  a number 
of  Strawberry-plants  mixed  with  Raspberry- 
canes.  Can  I move  these  now  without  injury? 
I also  find  a number  of  suckers  from  the  fruit- 
trees.  Can  these  be  transplanted,  or  are  they 
worthless  ? I presume  the  Raspberry-canes 
should  be  cut  back  ? — Joe. 

Your  Strawberry-plants  mixed  with 
Raspberry-canes  will  not  do  much  good.  Lift 
the  best  canes  as  early  as  possible,  planting  in 
trenched  or  deeply-dug,  well-manured  land,  and 
mulching  the  surface  with  litter  or  manure  after 
planting.  Do  not  cut  your  Raspberry-canes 
back  till  early  in  March.  Newly-planted  canes 
should  be  cut  to  a foot  of  the  soil ; but  if  you  do 
not  replant,  cut  to  4 feet  or  5 feet,  according  as 
you  have  room.  Mulch  at  this  date  with  rich 


manure,  as  doubtless  your  canes  are  much 
impoverished  and  will  need  food,  the  best 
results  being  secured  from  young  canes.  It  is 
necessary  if  the  canes  have  been  allowed  to  run 
wild  to  entirely  cut  out  the  old  fruiting  canes, 
only  leaving  a few  of  the  youngest  and  strongest. 
These  should  be  cut  out  at  once  before  manur- 
ing, shortening  back  those  left  to  crop  as 
advised.  You  would  do  well  to  allow  the  Straw- 
berries to  remain  till  March.  You  may  then 
lift  some  of  the  strongest  runners  and  replant  in 
soil  well  manured,  dug  deeply,  planting  2^  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  and  half  the  distance  between 
the  plants.  Cut  away  the  useless  runners  and 
old  foliage  from  the  old  bed.  Manure  and 
lightly  fork  in  between  the  rows.  If  you 
require  to  crop  the  old  plants  again,  much 
depends  upon  their  condition.  If  old  or  worth- 
less you  would  do  much  better  to  get  new  strong 
stock  plants  at  time  advised  and  in  well- 
prepared  land,  planting  firmly  when  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition.  The  suckers  from  the 
fruit-trees  are  worthless,  but  they  should  be 
removed,  as  they  rob  the  soil  and  trees  of  food. 
— W.  S. 

Management  of  vinery.— I have  a 
vinery  which  has  been  totally  neglected  for  the 
past  three  years.  It  is  separated  into  three 
houses,  two  of  which  have  the  Vines  planted  out- 
side, and  I have  had  a load  of  short  stable- 
manure  placed  on  the  top  of  these.  Would  you 
kindly  tell  me  if  the  beds  require  any  different 
treatment  ? In  the  other  house  the  Vines  are 
planted  inside,  and  the  soil  on  the  bed  is  quite 
dry  and  very  “ powdery.”  Would  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  treatment  it  requires,  also  what 
would  be  a suitable  temperature?  I have  a hot- 
water  apparatus  to  supply  the  three  houses,  with 
disconnections  in  each  house.  I believe  the 
Grapes  are  Black  Hamburgh. — E.  E.  G. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  full  information 
in  a short  paragraph.  As  the  outside  borders 
have  been  mulched  with  manure,  perhaps  noth- 
ing more  could  be  usefully  done  now ; but  the 
dry  inside  borders,  if  the  Vines  are  weakly  and 
require  more  nourishment,  may  have  the  dry, 
dusty  soil  taken  off,  and  replaced  with  good 
turfy  loam  mixed  with  bone-meal,  say  1 cwt.  of 
bone-meal  to  one  cart-load  of  loam.  I have  seen 
good  results  follow  the  use  of  the  patent  Sili- 
cate manure,  and  this  may  be  used  as  a top- 
dressing at  the  rate  of  2 lb.  to  the  square  yard, 
and  water  in,  or  the  surface  lightly  stirred  up 
with  a fork.  We  suppose  the  pruning  has  been 
done  by  some  competent  person.  And  as  re- 
gards the  application  of  heat,  everything  depends 
upon  when  the  ripe  Grapes  are  required.  If  ripe 
Grapes  are  required  in  June  and  July,  one 
house  should  be  shut  up  now  ; but  until  the 
buds  break  the  night  temperature  should  not  ex- 
ceed 50  degs. , and  should  not  fall  below  45  degs. 
Day  temperature  60  degs.  or  65  degs.  when  the 
sun  shines.  The  other  houses  may  remain  cool 
for  the  present.  If  you  read  Gardening  regu- 
larly you  will  see  this  subject  referred  to  from 
time  to  time. 

Vines  infested  with  mealy-bug.— 

Would  you  please  tell  me  what  would  be  a good 
dressing  for  Vines  badly  infested  with  bug  ? I 
have  been  advised  to  dress  them  with  a mix- 
ture of  a pint  of  coal-tar  to  six  of  water,  and 
some  lime  and  clay  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
paint. — J.  L.  C. 

The  dressing  would  answer  well,  but  do 
not  use  too  much  coal-tar.  Before  using  this 
dressing  wash  the  rods  with  tepid  water  and 
soft-soap  to  get  rid  of  the  mealy-bug,  and  allow 
a day  or  so  to  elapse  before  painting  the  Vines. 
It  is  also  well  to  remove  loose  bark — any  that 
rubs  off  freely  before  washing — but  do  not  skin 
the  Vines  down  to  the  green  wood,  as  the  tar 
injures  the  tender  bark  and  the  rougher  cover- 
ing. The  worst  places  are  the  joints,  which 
should  be  well  covered,  and  unless  the  new  wood 
is  infested  do  not  cover  with  tar. — W.  S. 


1775.— Field  mice. — You  must  use  traps  or  poison, 
and,  until  the  mice  are  destroyed,  surround  the  clumps 
of  Crocuses  with  coal  - ashes.  The  mice,  unless  very 
numerous  and  hungry,  will  not  work  among  ashes. — E.  H. 

1774  — Tl’Uffies.— I think  I have  read  somewhere  that 
Truffles  are  artificially  cultivated  in  Italy  and  France  ; but 
it  is  difficult  to  find  just  the  soil  and  position  suitable  for 
their  cultivation.  No  doubt  Truffles  grow  wild  in  scores 
of  the  southern  counties  ; but  I expect  those  who  know 
where  the  natural  Truffles  are  are  not  anxious  to  make  it 
known  ; they  don’t  want  the  British  tourist  there.— E.  II. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


Hyacinths  in  glasses. 

— This  season  1 have  tried 
growing  Hyacinths  (selected 
bulbs)  in  glasses.  I put  them 
in  a dark  cellar  for  six  weeks,  and  then  gradu- 
ally brought  them  to  the  light.  I fill  up  occa- 
sionally with  water  ; but  I do  not  think  the 
result  is  such  as  I could  wish  for.  The  roots 
do  not  average  about  2 inches  long.  Will  you, 
therefore,  inform  me  if  my  treatment  is  right, 
or  whether  I can  put  anything  in  the  water 
(rain)  to  help  to  promote  the  growth  ? The 
roots  seem  starved. — An  Amateur. 


***  Give  your  Hyacinths  in  water  more 
warmth,  as  this  will  assist  root  growth  ; warmth 
at  the  start  is  injurious,  but  when  the  roots  have 
attained  a few  inches  long  it  may  be  given  with 
safety.  You  do  not  say  if  you  have  placed  any 
charcoal  in  your  glasses.  If  not,  the  water  is 
stagnant,  and  probably  slimy.  This  aflects 
root  growth,  and  the  plants  will  not  thrive.  If 
so,  turn  out  the  water,  and  wash  the  glasses. 


OoB  Readers’  Illustrations  ; Oordyline  (Dracaena)  australis  in  an  Irish  garden.  Engraved  froi 
a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Valentine,  Glenavon,  Whiteabbey,  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland. 


CORDYLINE  (DRAC.iENA)  AUSTRALIS. 
The  merits  of  this  useful  plant  are  so  well 
known  and  appreciated  that  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  notice  it  were  it  not  evident  that 
although  extensively  cultivated  in  greenhouses, 
its  hardiness,  which  enables  it  to  withstand  the 
winters  of  the  Scilly  Isles  and  Ireland,  is  but 
little  understood.  From  the  fact  of  there 
having  existed  out-of-doors,  and  without  pro- 
tection, plants  of  this  Oordyline,  both  in  the 
above-mentioned  countries  and  in  the  South  of 
England,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  hardines«, 
and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended  for  planting  on 
lawns  and  by  the  sides  of 
walks,  &c.,  positions  for 
which  its  noble  and  graceful 
character  render  it  most 
fitting,  and  where,  doubt- 
less, with  a little  protection 
from  severe  weather  it  would 
be  (|uite  at  home.  It  grows 
naturally  to  a height  of  from 
10  feet  to  15  feet,  and  forms 
several  branches  at  the  top, 
each  of  which  bears  a dense 
head  of  long,  graceful,  deep 
green  leaves.  It  grows  very 
freely,  and  delights  in  a rich, 
open  soil,  care  being  taken 
that  water  does  not  remain 
about  the  roots.  It  is  a 
beautiful  object  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  may  be 
grown  in  pots  or  tubs  with- 
out difficulty.  Like  most 
Cordylines,  this  species  may 
be  propagated  either  by 
means  of  seeds,  root-cut- 
tings, or  by  cutting  off  the 
head  and  striking  it,  after- 
wards treating  in  the  same 
way  the  young  shoots  as 
they  push  on  the  old  stem. 


used  fresh  lime  and  ashes,  as  this  arrests  the 
disease  if  not  much  advanced.  We  should  also 
advise  removal  of  badly-infested  leaves.  Keep 
the  plants  dry  overhead  for  a time,  water  very 
sparingly,  and  then  with  clear  weak  soot-water. 
— W.  IS. 

Show  and  fancy  Dahlias  for  exhibi- 
tion.— Will  you  please  give  me  the  names  of 
the  best  two  dozen  of  each,  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias,  for  competition  ? — J.  J. 

***  The  following  are  good  show  varieties  : 
Diadem,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Duke  of  Fife, 
Eclipse,  Maude  Fellowes,  Lady  Wimborne, 
Julia  Wyatt,  John  Standish,  John  Hickling, 
Harry  Turner,  Goldfinder,  J.  T.  West,  Miss 


Cannell,  Mrs.  Dodds,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Mrs.  W.  Haskins,  Mrs.  Theobald,  Prince 
Bismark,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Mrs.  Glasscock,  Charles 
Leicester,  and  Miss  Henshaw.  Fancies  : Duchess 
of  Albany,  Gaiety,  Buffalo  Bill,  Charles  Turner, 
Henry  Eckford,  Charles  Wyatt,  Flora  Wyatt, 
Hercules,  Miss  Browning,  Matthew  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  W.  Halls,  Mrs.  Saunders, 
Plutarch,  Peacock,  Professor  Fawcett,  Queen 
Mabb,  Rev.  J.  B.  Cannon,  W.  G.  Girdleston, 
Sunset,  Prospero,  Mandarin,  Mrs.  Friselton, 
Mrs.  J.  Downie. — E.  H. 

Evergreen  hardy  climbers.  —Opinions 
will  always  differ  as  to  the  best  plants  that  can 
be  used  for  the  adornment  of  walls.  I think 
that,  as  a rule,  too  many  deciduous  climbers  are 
used  for  the  main  building.  During  the  summer 


and  early  autumn  months  a very  beautiful 
effect  may  be  produced  by  their  use,  but  in  the 
winter  months,  when  they  have  lost  their 
foliage,  they  are  far  from  ornamental,  and  show 
the  bare  walls  in  all  their  nakedness.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  subjects  were  employed  that  are 
always  green,  quite  a different  appearance 
would  be  given  during  the  winter.  Some  of  the 
Ivies  are  almost  indispensable  for  giving  variety, 
and  are  unsurpassed  for  quickly  covering  a 
large  space  ; no  better  plant  can  be  used  for 
maintaining  the  walls  in  a dry  state.  Garrya 
elliptica  is  a very  hardy  evergreen  climber,  not 
at  all  particular  as  to  aspect,  as  it  will  grow 
freely  and  produce  its  handsome  catkins  in 
abundance  anywhere,  including  the  north 
side  of  the  house.  Coton- 
easter  and  the  various  varie- 
ties of  Cratfegus  are  not  only 
evergreen,  but  attractive  in 
winter,  owing  to  the  highly- 
coloured  berries,  which  are 
produced  freelj’.  Escallonia 
macrantha  is  also  a suitable 
plant.  Many  other  hand- 
some evergreen  climbers 
might  be  named,  but  if 
Magnolias  are  included  with 
the  above,  sufficient  will 
have  been  named  to  give  a 
charming  varietjq  calculated 
t3  give  a pleasing  appear- 
ance to  the  house  all  the 
year  round.  If  desired,  the 
deciduous  climbers  may  be 
found  positions  in  less  im- 
portant places,  where  the 
loss  of  their  foliage  in  winter 
will  not  be  an  eyesore. — 
W.  G.  C. 


The  Winter  Aco- 
nite.— Few  early  flowers 
are  better  known  than  Eran- 
this  hyemalis,but,  strangely, 
it  is  not  planted  in  many 
gardens.  We  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  such  a delight- 
ful plant  comparatively  rare 
in  places  where  many  op- 
Xiortunities  are  given  to  get 
a mass  of  its  yellow  flowers 
in  their  quaint  collar  of 
green  leaves.  In  beds  filled 
with  deciduous  shrubs,  in 
the  front  of  shrubberies,  at 
the  foot  of  such  things  as 
standard  Rhododendrons 
and  tastefully  planted  on 
Grass,  the  Winter  Aconite 
gives  pleasure.  It  grov  s in 
any  soil,  increases  quickly, 
and  is  cheap  to  purchase  in 
quantity.  One  of  the  best 
effects  we  have  seen  with  it 
is  when  planted  in  a bed  of 
the  Siberian  Dogwood,  the 
glowing  crimson  stems  of 
which  are  in  rich  contrast 
to  the  flowers  of  the  Winter 
Aconite.  E.  cilicia  appears, 
as  far  as  we  have  seen  it,  a 
later  - blooming  form,  but 
otherwise  much  like  E. 
hyemalis. 


There  is  considerable 
diversity  of  habit  and  form 
in  the  plants  of  this  species, 
the  leaves  in  some  being 
stiff  and  broad,  in  others 
narrow  and  drooping,  and 
again  more  or  less  thinly 
arranged  on  the  stem.  The 
form  here  represented  is  that 
of  a fine  growing  variety. 

The  species  C.  indivisa  may 
be  distinguished  from  C. 
australis  by  its  having  a 
dark  brown  leaf  mid-rib, 
and  being  of  a much  duller 
green  than  the  latter  species. 

C.  australis  is  a native  of 
New  Zealand,  where  the 
thick  fleshy  roots  which  it 
produces  are  much  sought 
after  by  the  New  Zealanders 
as  food.  The  fibre  of  the 
leaves,  too,  is  used  by 
them  for  a variety  of  pur- 
poses. 

This  Oordyline  is  especi- 
ally fine  along  the  southern 
coasts,  and  the  plant  figured 
is  growing  in  an  Irish  garden. 

There  are  many  fine  speci- 
mens in  Ireland,  especially 
near  the  sea,  and,  where 
possible,  one  should  get  such  fine  types  of  bold 
vegetation. 


Spotted  Carnation  - leaves.— I have 
some  rooted  layers,  obtained  last  August,  potted 
in  5-inch  pots,  and  plunged  in  coal-ashes  in 
span-roof  cold-frame.  Several  of  the  plants  have 
leaves  similar  to  those  enclosed.  A spot  seems 
t J form  on  leaf,  and  then  gradually  more  follow, 
and  the  leaf  then  withers  away.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  disease  they  are  suffering  from,  and 
any  remedy  for  same  ? — Carnation. 

Your  plants  have  got  the  disease  called 
spot,  which  i.'i  so  fatal  to  Carnations.  We  have 
lost  many  valuable  plants  through  it,  and,  so 
far,  a sure  cure  has  not  been  found.  It  is  well 
as  soon  as  the  spot  appears  to  dust  with  flowers 
of  sulphur  and  dry  wood-ashes.  We  have  also 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  COLOUR. 
Maxy  much-praised  Chrysanthemums  are  of 
poor  colour.  The  flowers  are  beautiful  in  form 
perhaps,  but  of  a dingy  purple,  magenta,  rose, 
or  similar  shade,  which  looks  fairly  well  on  the 
show  board,  but  not  in  a mass.  Such  kinds 
one  does  not  want  to  grow  for  cutting,  and 
the  rage  for  size  in  the  individual  bloom  has 
led  to  the  rejection  of  many  charming  varieties 
for  colour  which  we  have  mentioned  in  these 
notes. 

Others  may  be  able  to  add  a few  more  kinds 
not  mentioned  here,  free-growing,  vigorous 
varieties  with  flowers  of  a decided  shade. 
Amongstthese  white-flowered  Chrysanthemums, 
the  prettiest  of  all  is  Jane,  or  Snowflake,  a 
single  kind,  the  flowers  individually  large  and 
of  the  purest  white.  If  only  one  white  Chrys- 
anthemum were  required  for  cutting,  my  selec- 
tion would  be  this,  so  free,  graceful,  and 
informal.  Mons.  Astorg,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  Eynsford  White,  Avalanche,  and 
amongst  the  earlier  kinds,  Elaine,  Lady 
Selborne,  and  Mile.  Lacroix  are  invaluable.  Of 
course,  very  few  comparatively  of  the  large 
number  of  v.diite  Japanese  varieties  are  men- 
tioned, but  sufllcieut  for  ordinary  collections. 
Of  this  number  I prefer  Avalanche  and  Eynsford 
White  to  the  others.  There  is  a charming  curve, 
so  to  say,  in  the  florets  of  the  last-mentioned.  In 
the  other  classes  white-flowered  varieties  are 
numerous.  Amongst  the  Pompons  Miss  Talfourd 
is  of  note,  the  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  and 
of  the  large  flowering  Anemones  Fleur  de  Marie 
is  very  beautiful.  Mention  must  also  be  made 
of  Smur  Melanie,  one  of  the  freest  of  Chrysan- 
themums, a gem  for  cutting. 

A large  section  of  Chrysanthemums  comprises 
those  with  flowers  of  chestnut-orange  and  allied 
shades.  The  most  popular  of  all  is  Source 
d’Or,  a variety,  like  many  of  the  others  men- 
tioned, seldom  seen  at  an  exhibition.  It  is  re- 
markably free,  the  colour  orange  and  gold,  and 
the  flowers  produced  in  profusion.  No  kind  is 
grown  more  for  the  market,  and  I remember 
some  time  ago  when  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Ralchin  and  Sons,  at  Hassock’s  Gate,  near 
Erighton,  a large  houseful  of  it,  the  rich  colour 
giving  as  much  pleasure  apparently  as  the 
purest  white.  Another  fine  variety  is  William 
Stevens,  the  flowers  rich  chestnut-red  in 
colour,  with  the  petals  margined  with  orange. 
A plant  in  full  bloom  is  superb,  the  colouring 
being  so  rich  and  decided.  Such  kinds  as 
these  are  very  different  to  the  dull  reds, 
purples,  and  yellows  which  unfortunately 
abound.  L’lle  des  Plaisirs  must  also  be  men- 
tioned, a very  old  variety,  it  is  true,  but  rich 
and  beautiful  in  its  bronzy-red  colouring. 
Rozain-Boucharlat,  Le  Nigre,  very  free,  and 
William  Robinson  all  deserve  a place.  The  last 
of  the  trio  is  still  one  of  the  best  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  cultivation  for  cutting.  Of  yellows 
there  is  a very  large  selection.  The  best  single 
is  unquestionably  Yellow  Jane,  the  counterpart 
of  the  white  form,  the  flowers  of  a very  rich 
self-yellow  colour,  inclining  more  to  orange.  It 
is  very  free,  and  in  every  way  a fine  Chrysan- 
themum for  cutting.  Sunflower,  a well-known 
exhibition  kind,  is  charming  when  grown  in  a 
natural  way,  the  shade  of  yellow  in  the  flowers 
being  as  fine  as  in  any  Chrysanthemum  in 
cultivation.  Buttercup,  Golden  Mile.  Marthe 
amongst  the  Pompons,  the  thin-petalled  Japan- 
ese kind  E.  G.  Henderson,  a perfect  mass  of 
bloom ; the  golden-yellow  reflexed  Cloth  of  Gold, 
and  Elsie  are  all  of  merit,  the  flowers  of  varying 
shades.  Elsie  is  more  of  a primrose  tint, 
a lovely  colour  ; and  f think  tlii.s  is  the  most 
Ijeautiful  Ciirysant  hemujii  almo.st  in  cultivation. 

A class  I thi)ik  too  little  gi  own  for  cutting  is 
the  Anemone  Pompon.  A very  fine  deep  crimson- 
purple  kind  is  La  Marguerite,  not  a dingy  col- 
our, but  bright  and  distinct.  It  is  very  free 
and  well  worth  a place  in  even  small  collections. 
Purple  Pompon  is  a good  rose-purple  shade,  and 
amongst  others  with  purplish-coloured  flowers  is 
Progue,  which  has  quite  a Violet-like  fragrance, 
dt'illiam  Holmes  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  crimson- 
coloured  flowers,  and  others  of  note  are  La 
Charmeuse,  Brilliant,  deep  crimson-purple,  an 
intense  shade,  and  Eynsford  Gem,  a pompon 
one  does  not  often  see,  but  a neat,  pretty  flower 
of  a rich  crimson-purple  colour.  La  Triomp- 
haiitc,  white,  shaded  with  rose : Mile.  Cabrol, 


a beautiful  Japanese  Anemone  variety,  white 
and  with  a rose-coloured  centre  ; Maiden’s  Blush, 
rose  ; St.  Leonard,  bright  rose,  a fine  reflexed 
flower  ; Beauts  de  Jardin,  rose-purple ; Jas. 
Salter  and  Margot  are  all  of  fine  colour,  especi- 
ally the  last  mentioned,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  Chrysanthemums  grown.  The  flowers 
are  of  rather  flat  form,  and  the  colour,  a kind  of 
rose-lilac,  very  soft  and  delicate.  The  large  Ane- 
m.one-flowercd  Nouvelle  Alveole,  the  flowers  car- 
mine-rose  in  colour,  is  very  pleasing,  so  also  is 
the  large  Japanese  variety  Ilamlet,  the  colour 
dull  red  with  buff  reverse  to  the  florets.  Miss 
Rose,single  andofarosy  colour  ; Mary  Anderson, 
single,  white,  touched  with  pink  ; the  pompon 
rose-coloured  Mile.  Elise  Dordan  ; Triomphe 
du  Nord,  light  red  ; and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea, 
the  yellow-flowered  sport  of  Mile.  Lacroix,  a 
very  free  and  pleasing  variety,  are  also  note- 
worthy. 

Such  kinds  as  those  mentioned  are  of  use  for 
amateurs  in  particular  and  all  who  do  not  M'ant 
exhibition  blooms.  As  will  be  seen,  many  that 
are  prized  by  exhibitors  are  included,  these 
when  grown  more  naturally  being  very  beauti- 
ful. C. 


GOOD  DECORATIVE  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

Though  note-taking  is  very  universal  at  the 
various  exhibitions  of  Chrysanthemums,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  is  the,  best  way  to  get 
a selection  of  varieties  for  supplying  the  green- 
house with  a good  display  of  flowers  during  the 
autumn,  as  many  of  those  most  suitable  for 
growing  into  bush  form  do  not  bear  large  enough 
flowers  to  compete  with  the  giants  that  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  various  shows,  though  they  yield  an 
enormous  quantity  of  small  or  medium-sized 
blooms,  which  are  invaluable  for  cutting.  What 
are  usually  referred  to  as  semi-early  or  October- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums  are  extremely  useful, 
forming  as  they  do  the  advance  guard  to  the 
great  bulk,  which  are  at  their  best  a little  later 
on.  Though  the  time  of  blooming  varies  some- 
what according  to  the  season,  yet  the  following 
may  be  depended  upon  as  a good  selection  for 
early  flowering  : Mile.  Lacroix  (the  well-known 
v/hite,  with  its  two  sports,  Annie  Clibran, 
pink,  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  yellow),  M. 
William  Holmes  (crimson),  James  Salter  (lilac- 
mauve,  and  its  white  form.  Lady  Selborne), 
Lakeme  (orange-amber),  Mme.  la  Comtesse 
Foucher  de  Cariel  (golden-orange),  Alexander 
Dufour  (purple).  Bouquet  de  Dame  (white), 
Bouquet  Fait  (pink,  and  its  salmon  sport, 
William  Robinson),  La  Charmeuse  (purple).  La 
Vierge  (large  Pompon,  pure  white),  I’lle  des 
Plaisirs  (red),  M.  E.  Pynaert  van  Geert  (golden- 
yellow),  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son  (crimson  and 
gold),  with  the  old  Elaine  (pure  white). 

Other  varieties  that  come  in  with  the  bulk  of 
Chrysanthemums,  but  are  now  rarely  seen  on 
the  show  table,  though  they  make  grand  bushes, 
are  Alice  Bird  or  Buttercup  (a  beautiful  rich 
yellow  reflexed  blooTn),  Cullingfordi  (crimson). 
Dr.  Audiguier  (amaranth-red),  Edouard  Audi- 
guier  (purplish-maroon),  Elsie  (a  beautiful 
reflexed  cream-coloured  flower).  La  Nymphe 
(pink).  Marabout  (a  White  Pompon,  fringed 
like  a Pink),  Marie  Stuart  (a  little  White 
Anemone  that  blooms  in  great  profusion),  M. 
Crousse  (that  gives  immense  numbers  of  .small 
bright  crimson  Japanese  flowers),  Mrs.  James 
Carter  (with  creamy  Thistle-like  heads  of  bloom, 
very  unlike  any  of  the  others)  Pere  Delaux 
(brownish  - crimson).  President  Hyde  (rich 
yellow).  Source  d’Or  (the  popular  market 
variety,  of  a deep  golden  tint),  Tokio  (.scarlet- 
crimson,  one  of  the  brightest  of  Ihis  tint,  and 
invaluable  for  cutting),  with  tlie  pure  white 
smglo.-flowered  variety  Jane  and  its  yellow 
counterpart. 

Though  many  of  the  above  were  at  one  time 
to  be  seen  at  the  various  exhibitions,  they  have 
been  ousted  from  their  position  by  larger  blooms, 
which  are  at  the  present  time  all  the  rage, 
though  it  must  be  said  that  many  of  the  newer 
forms,  even  with  very  large  blooms,  are  much 
dwarfer  in  habit  than  was  at  one  time  the  case, 
and  consequently  many  of  them  are  very  desir- 
able for  growing  into  bush  form.  A selection  of 
a few  large-flowered  Japanese  for  this  mode  of 
culture  would  include : Avalanche  (white), 

Alberic  Lunden  (carmine-crimson),  Cesare  Costa 
(crimson).  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  (old-gold),  Edwin 
Molyneux  (crimson),  Etoile  de  Lyon  (lilac-rose). 


Florence  Davis  (white,  tinged  green  in  centre), 
Gloire  de  Rocher  (reddish-orange),  Kentish 
Yellow,  Mme.  de  Sevin  (rosy-purple),  Mile. 
Marie  Hoste  (white),  hi.  Bernard  (amaranth), 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding  (nankeen),  Mrs.  G.  C. 
Schwabe  (pale  rose),  hirs.  Falconer  Jameson 
(bronzy-orange),  Phoebus  (rich  buttercup-yel- 
low), R.  C.  Kingston  (purple).  Sunflower  (yel- 
low), Viviand  Morel  (mauve),  Val  d’Andorre 
(chestnut-red),  W.  Tricker  (distinct  rose), 
W.  H.  Lincoln  (yellow),  and  Louis  Boehmer. 

Many  new  varieties  are  of  sturdy  habit, 
among  them  being  : Beauty  of  Exmouth  (white), 
John  Shrimpton  (velvety  crimson),  Charles 
Davis  (rosy-bronze),  William  Seward  (deep 
crimson),  Princess  Victoria  (creamy-white),  Mid- 
dleton Clarke  (crimson-red  with  golden  reverse), 
and  White  Louis  Boehmer.  All  these  belong  to 
the  Japanese  section,  the  new  incurved  varieties 
being  much  less  numerous. 

Where  flowers  are  required  late  in  the  season 
the  following  are  among  the  best  to  grow  for 
that  purpose  : Boule  de  Neige  (hybrid  Pompon, 
pure  white).  Golden  Gem  (reddish-bronze),  L. 
Canning  (pure  white),  Princess  Blanche  (cream). 
Lady  Trevor  Lawrence  (white),  and  its  primrose- 
coloured  sport,  Kate  Mursell.  Of  incurved 
varieties.  Princess  Teck  (white),  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis  (yellow),  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  (pink), 
and  Miss  Marechaux  (white),  are  all  good. 

T. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  WITH  THREAD- 
LIKE PETALS 

Several  varieties  were  exhibited  during  last 
autumn  of  quite  a new  character,  and  they  are 
likely  to  form  the  beginning  of  a new  and  pretty 
class.  The  formation  of  the  blooms  is  of  the 
Japanese  style,  and  miniature  in  size  ; but 
when  freely  produced  in  sprays  they  are  splendid 
objects  for  decoration.  Those  sorts  that  I will 
mention  are  not  exactly  the  first  in  the  field,  for 
we  have  had  a kind  called  Mrs.  James  Carter 
(yellow  passing  to  white)  and  Alice  Carter 
(brown  and  yellow)  in  our  collections  for  some 
time  ; but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  become 
popular.  The  two  named  came  originally  from 
Japan,  which  is  the  source  of  later  productions, 
although  for  our  use  they  appear  to  require  new 
names.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Wm.  Filkins  is  the 
same  flower  as  Misujinoips.  The  colour  is  light 
yellow.  The  florets  are  like  so  many  loosely- 
arranged  coarse  threads,  and  the  bloom  is  very 
light  and  striking.  King  of  Plumes  is  a deep- 
coloured  yellow,  with  pretty  thin  and  finely-cut 
florets.  Elk’s  Horn  is  a pure  white.  This  is  ono 
of  the  best  I have  seen.  Jitsujetui  keeps  its 
genuine  Japanese  name,  and  is  of  a pink  colour. 
Rather  larger  than  the  sorts  named  is  a French 
variety  called  Cheveux  d’Or,  deep  yellow. 
Bonqueterre,  white,  tipped  rose,  is  from  the 
same  source.  All  make  capital  growth,  and 
should  be  cultivated  in  the  bush  form,  and  not 
disbudded.  A variety  raised  in  America, 
Florence  Percy,  may  well  be  classed  with  the 
above.  This  has  sported  a light  yellow  named 
Mrs.  H.  Broomhead.  H.  S.  L. 


EA8ILY-GR0WN  JAPANESE  VARIETIES. 
I AM  often  asked  for  sorts  which  will  produce 
good  large  blooms  if  treated  in  an  ordinary  way 
by  those  who  cannot  possibly  spend  a great 
amount  of  time  among  the  plants.  Tliere  are 
many  such  growers  who  read  this  journal — 
persons  whose  business  takes  them  from  home 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Of  course,  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  not  a plant  that  may  be 
neglected  with  impunity,  especially  in  regard  to 
wiTter  ; but  still  there  are  varieties  with  eonsti- 
tntions  of  such  excellence  as  not  1 o rerpiire  tire 
same  amount  of  skill  in  their  culture  as  others 
do.  The  difficult  as  well  as  the  easy  growers 
are  staged  side  hy  side  at  the  shows,  and  if  one 
copied  down  the  names,  thinking  of  growing 
all  under  the  same  conditions,  failure  would 
be  the  result.  For  example,  the  giant  red  and 
gold  flower  Edwin  hlolyneux,  and  the  orange- 
yellow  Japanese  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  must 
have  exceptional  treatment  to  produce  them. 
Other  names  might  be  given.  The  individual 
blossoms  of  the  sorts  named  are  not  neces- 
sarily of  a lower  order  of  merit  because  the 
plants  are  of  comparatively  easy  culture ; indeed, 
the  opposite  is  the  case,  as  the  list  includes 
many  of  the  very  best  Chrysanthemums  in  cul- 
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tivation.  Viviand  Morel  (silky  mauve,  very 
large  and  fine),  Charles  Davis  (rosy-yellow, 
sport  from  the  last-named),  Mdlle.  Thhrese  Rey 
(waxy  white,  very  rich),  Niveum  (very  pure 
white,  solid  and  handsome).  Sunflower  (bright 
yellow),  Wm.  Seward  (fine  rich  dark  crimson), 
Louise  (blush-white,  handsome  form),  M.  Pan- 
koucke  (yellow,  fine  new  sort).  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith  (light  terra-cotta,  a lovely  flower),  Wm. 
Tricker  (light  rose-pink).  President  Borrel 
(bright  dark  rosy-crimson),  G.  C.  Sohwabe 
(carmine-rose,  gold  tips),  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste 
(creamy-white,  very  fine),  Mme.  C.  Capitant, 
Avalanche  (pure  white,  an  old  favourite).  Com- 
mandant Blusset  (crimson-amaranth,  fine  new 
kind),  Florence  Davis  (white,  with  green  tint), 
Mme.  Edouard  Rey  (pink,  incurved  form).  Miss 
Dorothea  Shea  (terra-cotta  colour).  Golden 
Gate  (yellow),  Silver  Cloud  (salmon-white, 
pretty  tint),  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  (blush-white,  soft 
shade),  Mme.  Maurius  Ricond  (rose-lilac, 
bright),  W.  H.  Lincoln  (bright  yellow). 

H.  S.  L. 

Manure  for  Chrysanthemums  (B.  E. ). 

— Thomson’s  Vine-manure  is  very  good  for 
mixing  with  the  soil  for  the  final  potting  in 
June  at  the  rate  of  U lb.  to  one  bushel  of  com- 
post. It  is  also  good  to  emplo3^  as  a top-dressing 
once  a week  of  one  teaspoonful  to  a 0-inch  pot, 
commencing  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 
Clay’s  Fertiliser  is  a first-rate  stimulant  if 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  soil  once  a fortnight, 
one  tablespoonful  to  each  pot.  In  fact,  if  it 
was  employed  alternately  with  Thomson’s  the 
plants  would  benefit  by  the  change  of  food. 
Chrysanthemums  appreciate  a change  very  much. 
Clay’s  Fertiliser  is  not  often  employed  for  mixing 
with  the  soil,  but  purely  as  a stimulant  and 
watered  in.  Even  if  both  kinds  of  artificial  man- 
ure were  used  an  occasional  soaking  of  the  soil 
with  soot-water  would  improve  the  colour  of  the 
foliage.  At  least  28  lb.  of  manure  would  be 
required  for  potting  and  after  application  for 
twelve  plants.  When  the  buds  are  swelling 
freely,  and  before  the  flowers  show  colour,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  ^ oz. 
to  one  gallon  of  water  will  be  an  adv^antage; 
but  it  should  not  be  given  oftener  than  once  a 
fortnight.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  improves  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  and  gives  a solidity  to  the 
florets,  but  it  does  not  increase  the  blooms  per- 
ceptibly in  size.  Twelve  plants  should  suffice 
for  the  production  of  six  blooms.  I should  not 
advise  the  employment  of  salt  in  any  form  for 
Chrysanthemums. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemums  for  show.  — I 
should  like  to  show  some  Chrysanthemums. 
Could  “E.  M.”  tell  me  if  I could  pick  a dozen  fit 
for  show  out  of  the  following  : Belle  Paul, 
Lord  Brooke,  Lady  Selborne,  Guernsey  Nugget, 
Mme.  R.  Owen,  Kioto,  Christine,  Margaret 
Souille,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Val  d’Andorre,  W. 
Lincoln,  Florence  Davis,  Louis  Boehmer,  La 
Triomphe,  M.  A.  Haggas,  Viviand  Morel, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Lord  Alcester,  Leon  Frache, 
ChevaUer  Domage,  W.  W.  Coles,  and  Thunborg. 
— B.  E. 

***  The  list  of  varieties  given  by  “B.  E.” 
contains  several  which  are  useless  for  exhibition 
in  the  present  day.  They  are  either  too  small 
or  of  insuflicient  quality.  The  following  are  t hose 
most  suitable  : — Japanese  : Viviand  Morel, 
Lord  Brooke,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Val  d'Andorre’ 
W.  A.  Lincoln,  Florence  Davis,  Louis  Boehmer, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  and  W.  W.  Coles.  Lord 
Alcester  and  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas  belong  to  the 
incurved  section,  and  are  both  desirable  kinds 
to  grow.  Mme.  Robert  Owen  and  Marguerite 
Souille  are  Anemone  - flowered  ; Chevalier 
Domage  and  Christine  are  reflexed  varieties  ; 
Lady  Selborne  is  an  excellent  early  flowering 
variety,  but  not  large  enough  for  exhibition. 
Those  not  named  are  useless  varieties  to 
cultivate  for  show. — E.  M. 

Dwarf  Chrysanthemums.  — As  a con- 
stant reader  of  Gardening  Illustrated,  I 
have  watched  and  waited  in  the  hope  that 
some  question  and  answer  would  arise  that 
might  meet  my  case,  and  I now  venture  to  ask 

E.  M.  to  kindly  name  twelve  Chrysanthe- 
mums (Japanese  varieties),  to  grow  2 feet 
6 inches  high,  to  bloom  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, for  decoration  in  greenhouse.  To  produce 
this  result,  kindly  say  what  treatment  would  be 
required  ?— Amateur. 

*„*  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  name 


twelve  Japanese  varieties  that  would  not  exceed 
2 feet  6 inches  high,  and  flower  exactly  at  the 
time  required.  However,  I give  a list  of  that 
number,  with  brief  instructions  as  to  culture. 
The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  at  once,  under 
a hand-light,  in  a cool  greenhouse,  or  in  a cold- 
frame  out-of-doors,  if  it  can  be  sufficiently 
protected  from  frost.  Small  pots,  one  cutting 
in  each,  is  the  best  way  of  striking  them, 
using  sandy  soil.  Shade  from  bright  sun,  and 
give  but  little  water.  Take  out  the  point  of 
each  plant  when  it  is  4 inches  high,  and  again 
when  the  shoots  resulting  from  this  topping 
are  2 inches  long.  Afterwards  allow  the 
shoots  to  grow  away  at  will.  Pots  9 inches  in 
diameter  are  large  enough  for  flowering  them  in. 
They  should  be  potted  twice  previous  to  the 
final  shift  in  June,  once  from  the  cutting  stage 
into  others  3^  inches,  then  into  5^  inches,  and 
from  these  into  the  final.  The  compost  should 
not  be  too  rich.  Three  parts  of  loam,  one  of 
horse-manure,  with  a good  sprinkle  of  coarse 
silver  sand,  if  the  loam  is  heavy  and  retentive 
of  moisture.  To  each  bushel  of  compost  add 
1^  lb.  of  Thomson’s  Vine-manure.  Press  the 
soil  firmly  into  the  pots  at  each  shift.  Do  not 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  too  long  before  they 
are  transferred  to  the  new  pots,  or  the  roots 
will  be  matted  together,  and  a check  experi- 
enced. At  no  time  during  growth  should  the 


roots  suffer  through  want  of  moisture.  When 
the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to  flower  are 
full  of  roots,  give  weak  liquid-manure  and  soot, 
alternately  watering  with  clean  vi'ater.  In  addi- 
tion, once  in  three  weeks  sprinkle  a teaspoonful 
of  Thomson’s  Vine-manure  or  Clay’s  Fertiliser 
on  the  surface  soil,  and  wash  it  in  with  clean 
water.  Mme.  Desgrange  (white),  G.  Wermig 
(pale  yellow),  Mons.  W.  Holmes  (crimson). 
Mile.  Lacroix  (white),  W.  H.  Lincoln  (yellow). 
Source  d’Or  (bright  orange,  shaded  gold), 
Ryecroft  Glory  (yellow,  suffused  bronze).  Lady 
Fitzwygram  (white),  George  W.  Childs  (dark 
velvety  crimson),  Val  d’Andorre  (chestnut, 
shaded  orange).  Sunflower  (rich  yellow'),  Viviand 
Morel  (blush  mauve). — E.  M. 

Free-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

— I shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  can  give  me  a 
list  of  twenty-five  varieties  of  free- flowering 
Japanese  or  other  Chrysanthemums  for  cutting  ? 
— J.  CiiAs.  White. 

The  following  varieties  are  notable  for 
their  freedom  in  flowering — Japanese  : Mme. 
Desgrange  (white,  early),  G.  Wermig  (pale 
yellow,  September  flowering).  Lady  Fitzwy- 
g^ram  (dwarf,  white),  Elaine  (white),  Felix 
Cassagneau  (orange,  flamed  salmon-red).  Golden 


Gem  (yellow,  suffused  bronze,  late),  Margot 
(rose-chamois),  Wm.  Robinson  (salmon-orange). 
Source  d’Or  (bright  orange,  shaded  gold),  Itoi 
des  Precoces  (rich,  dark  crimson),  Mr.  (J.  E.  Shea 
(yellow),  M.  W.  Holmes  (crimsom),  Viviand 
Morel  (blush-mauve),  M.  E.  A.  Carrierc  (blush- 
W'hite,  changing  to  white,  late  and  good),  John 
Shrimpion  (ileej)  velvety  crimson),  Florence 
Davis  (white,  opening  green  in  centre),  Charles 
Davis  (rich  rosy-bronze),  M.  Mousillac  (deep 
ricli  crimson,  gold  reverse),  Iillle.  Lacroix  (pure 
white).  Lady  Selborne  (October  flowering,  pure 
white,  very  free,  incurved),  Mrs.  Dixon  (orange- 
yellow),  George  Glenny  (primrose),  Mrs.  G. 
Bundle  (white,  reflexed),  Elsie  (primrose),  Cul- 
lingfordi  (crimson,  gold  reverse). — E.  M. 

Dwarf  Chrysanthemums.  — With 
reference  to  Mr.  Molyneux’s  interesting 
article  on  Chrysanthemums  in  Gardening  of  the 
5th  inst.,  there  is  one  point  I fail  to  understand. 
Mr.  Molyneux  congratulates  himself  in  com- 
mon with  the  majority  of  Chrysanthemum 
writers  on  the  dwarfuess  of  the  newer  varieties, 
and  in  contrasting  the  variety  Viviand  Morel 
with  Mme.  C.  Audiguier,  gives  the  height  of  the 
former  as  under  4 feet.  But  my,  of  course, 
limited  experience  of  Viviand  Morel  does  not 
bear  this  out,  for  if  grown  for  exhibition  by 
striking  in  November  to  get  a terminal  bud 
about  the  20th  August,  so  as  to  obtain  that  rich 
colouring  without  which 
Viviand  Morel  is  not  seen 
to  advantage,  mj'  plants 
usually'  attain  from  5 feet 
to  (5  feet  in  height.  I have 
noticed  that  tliis  is  about 
the  usual  growth  of  the 
plants  of  well-known  exhi- 
liitors in  this neighbou rhood . 
No  doubt  by  stopping  a 
dwarfer  habit  would  be  ob- 
tained, a method,  however, 
deprecated  by  Mr.  Moly- 
neux in  his  book  on  Chrys- 
anthemums as  inimical  to 
the  best  results.  The 
Chrysanthemums  Avalanche 
8-nd  Edwin  Molyneux  which 
still  remain  in  the  front 
rank,  and  which  are  not  of 
very  recent  introduction, 
seem  a truer  type  of  dwarf 
large-flow'ered  Chrysanthe- 
munis.— Norman  Wrigiit- 
SON,  Croydon. 

FERNS. 

NOTES  ON  ASPLE- 
NIUMS. 

Aspleniums  are  amongst 
the  most  useful  of  all  Ferns 
for  either  the  cool  fernery, 
the  greenhouse,  and  decora- 
tions of  all  kinds,  many 
having  very'  light  and  gracc- 
fid  foliage,  and,  moreover, 
will  stand  a greater  amount 
of  rough  usage  t lian  almost 
any  other  kind  of  Fern.  Tlic 
fronds  of  I liese  plants  are  mostly  of  a bright  green 
colour,  and  are,  therefore,  more  adapted  to  stand 
a much  drier  atmosphere  than  many  other.s. 
This  family  comprises  a considerable  number  of 
species,  to  give  a list  of  which  would  occupy 
far  too  much  space  ; therefore  the  following  is 
but  a selection  of  a few  very  desirable  and  hand- 
some kinds. 

These  plants  may  be  easily  propagated  by 
taking  off  the  little  bulbils  which  form  on  the 
old  fronds  of  some  sorts,  and  these  should  be 
either  taken  off  and  potted  when  quite  small,  or 
the  fronds  pegged  down  upon  the  soil  and  potted 
when  rooted  ; but  the  former  is  no  doubt  the 
better  method.  Aspleniums  must  be  provided 
with  good  drainage,  and  thrive  best  in  a light 
open  soil,  although  they  will  do  in  almost  any' 
kind  of  compost,  a good  mixture  being  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  peat,  used  rather  in  a rough 
state,  and  with  a good  quantity  of  silver-sand 
added.  Although  this  genus  succeeds  w'ell  in 
any  position,  a shady  place  will  suit  them  best, 
especially  if  they  can  be  sheltered  from  cold 
draughts. 

Several  of  the  kinds  mentioned  below  are  very 
useful  for  winter  use,  and,  providing  the  tem- 
perature does  not  descend  below  freezing-point. 
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may  be  used  with  advantage,  those  of  the 
bulbiferum  type  being  best  for  indoor  decora- 
tion ; and  for  this  purpose  these  should  be 
grown  in  a moist,  shady  spot  during  the  summer, 
and  gradually  hardened  off  in  the  winter. 

A.  BULBIFERUM  is  a Very  old  favourite,  and  a 
■well-known  greenhouse  species,  which,  when 
grown  into  a fair-sized  plant,  is  one  of  the  best 
for  all  purposes. 

A.  LUCIDUM. — This  is  a fine  Fern,  and  can  be 
especially  recommended  for  indoor  work,  the 
fronds  being  stout,  and  will  last  a long  time.  It 
does  not  produce  bulbils,  and  is,  perhaps,  of 
rather  slow  growth. 

A.  LAXUM  PUMILUM. — This  is  of  very  elegant 
appearance,  with  finely-cut  fronds,  and  well 
adapted  as  a table  plant.  It  is  of  free  growth, 
but  does  not  produce  bulbils  so  freely  as  many 
in  this  section. 

A.  OBTUSILOBUM,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
here  given,  is  a kind  not  often  met  with.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Island  of  Tanua,  New  Hebrides,  and 
is  found  growing  close  to  the  ground  in  shady 
positions.  It  is  a very  distinct  species. 

A.  Filix-fcemina  Victori.e  (Lady  Fern). — 
This  may  be  termed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  Ferns,  and  may  be  raised  true  from  spores. 
The  ends  of  all  the  pinnai  are  tassellatcd,  and 
the  end  of  tlie  frond  crested,  which  adds 
materially  to  its  beauty. 

A.  Filix-fcemnia  Frizell.®  is  a more 
slender  growing  kind  than  the  preceding,  pro- 
ducing arching  fronds  upwards  of  18  inches  long, 
and  is  very  adaptable  for  planting  on  rockwork. 

A.  FLABELLiFOLiUM. — This  is  a very  handsome 
and  distinct  kind  which  grows  well  in  a stove 
heat.  It  produces  neat  little  dark  green 
fronds,  and  is  a very  suitable  subject  for  a 
basket. 

A.  MARGINATUM. — This  is  a very  distinct  Fern 
of  quite  recent  introduction.  It  produces  pale 
yellowish-green  fronds  of  noble  aspect,  and 
appears  to  be  very  vigorous  in  growth. 

A.  Adiantum-nigrum. — One  of  the  most 
useful  kinds  of  Fern  we  have  for  cutting.  It 
will  succeed  remarkably  well  in  an  outdoor 
fernery  if  placed  in  a suitable  position.  This 
species  is  grown  to  a large  extent,  and  consider- 
able quantities  are  daily  sold  in  Covent  Garden- 
market  under  the  name  of  “ French  Fern.” 

A.  FLACCIDUM  is  ail  elegant  kind  for  a basket, 
the  long  drooping  fronds  with  the  numerous 
bulbils  being  very  effective  when  so  grown. 

To  this  list  could  be  added  considerable 
numbers,  which  are  in  cultivation,  besides  many 
beautiful  kinds  which  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced in  a living  state  into  this  country. 

J.  J. 


Pteris  cretica  and  P.  serrulata  in 

their  numerous  and  varied  forms  will  thrive 
well  in  a cool  fernery  or  greenhouse,  so  also  will 
P.  treinula  and  its  varieties.  The  variegated 
varieties,  as  P.  cretica  albo-lineata  and  P.  cretica 
Mayi,  should  be  grown  in  more  warmth.  In 
their  case  a temperate  house  will  be  the  best. 
P.  argyrea  may  be  grown  in  a greenhouse,  but 
the  intermediate  or  stove  house  is  far  better,  the 
growth  being  much  more  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  For  use  in  the  winter  P.  treniula  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended.  Those  who  grow 
P.  tricolor  should  keep  it  in  the  stove. — G. 

Market  Maiden  hair  Ferns.  — Seedling 
plants  are  preferred  for  market  work  to  divided 
ones,  which  soon  become  too  thick  of  crown  and 
stunted,  whilst  seedlings  give  the  best  growth 
and  the  finest  fronds.  When  large  plants  begin 
to  got  ' bin  or  bare  in  the  centre  they  are  not  of 
mucli  value.  In  a nursery  I recently  visited  there 
were  literally  thousands  of  plants  in  9-inch  pots, 
and  the3  are  ha  rd  picked  over  somethree  times  in 
theyear,  hence  they  have  to  be  in  good  condition. 
A Fern  for  this  purpose  seems  to  be  at  its  best  in 
about  three  years  from  seed.  In  this  case 
the  temperature  is  kept  rather  low,  as  the 
gathered  fronds  are  then  so  much  hardier  and 
endure  longer  than  is  the  case  with  Ferns  grown 
in  a strong  warmth.  It  was  on  a Saturday 
afternoon  when  1 called  on  the  grower,  and  he 
was  then  with  others  busy  gathering  the  fronds. 
The  market  bunches  contain  probably  enough 
t.o  make  twenty  to  twenty-four  ordinary 
button-holes,  and  cost  6d.  each.  That  is 
the ..  lisual  market  or  home  price.  On  one 
occasion  a big  plant  some  4 feet  through  was 
practically  stripped  of  its  fronds,  and  gaveno  less 
than  thirty-five  bunches,  worth  17s.  6d.— not  a 


bad  return,  as  the  plant  still  remained,  though 
miserably  plucked.  The  demand  for  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  never  declines.  They  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  things  that  will  be  in  request  as  long  as 
flowers  shall  be  sold.  It  is  obvious  that  when 
the  culture  of  such  Ferns  is  entered  upon,  it 
must  be  undertaken  in  a large  way  to  keep  up  a 
perpetual  supply.  Ferns  of  this  kind  are  always 
wanted,  no  matter  what  other  plants  or  descrip- 
tion of  flowers  may  be  in  season.  It  is  true  that 
with  many  flowers  their  own  foliage  would  seem 
to  be  most  suitable,  but  for  the  million  nothing 
takes  like  Adiantum  cuneatum.  There  are  few 
Ferns  more  easily  grown,  for  whilst  it  may  not 
be  allowed  to  rest,  yet  it  prefers  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  to  be  rather  grown  cool  than  in 
heat.  Then  there  is  the  interesting  fact  that 
when  plucked  and  bunched,  the  grower  always 
casts  the  fronds  into  a tub  of  cold  water  and 
allows  them  to  soak,  as  it  were.  This  bath  not 
only  helps  to  cleanse  them,  but  it  seems  also  to 
refresh  them  so  much  that  they  are  always 
much  more  enduring  when  so  treated.  Prac- 
tically, they  may  be  in  a tub  of  water  all  night 
after  they  have  been  gathered,  then  shaken  out, 
packed,  and  sent  long  journeys  with  the  greatest 
ease. — A. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

PASSION-FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING. 
Manx  of  the  Passion-flowers  are  very  useful 
for  cutting.  Flowers  of  P.  quadrangularis 
arranged  with  their  own  leaves  in  flat  dishes, 
glasses,  &c. , are  very  beautiful.  The  flowers 
keep  best  if  gathered  two  or  three  hours  befoi-e 
noon,  placing  them  in  water  or  on  damp  Moss, 
and  slightly  sprinkling  or  rather  dewing  them 


Spray  of  the  common  I'assion-flov.er, 

over  with  water.  Those  of  P.  alata  do  equally 
well  under  the  same  treatment.  Many  other 
varieties  will  keep  open  for  a shorter  period,  and 
with  less  certainty,  under  similar  treatment. 
Such  varieties  as  P.  kermesiua,  racemosa,  and 
pririceps  are  more  effective  cut  in  branches  of 
any  desired  length,  the  leaves  and  flowers 
depending  from  baskets,  vases,  &c.,  as  in  the 
illustration,  or  twisted  around  them.  With  one 
end  in  water,  the  flowers  will  frequently  keep 
open,  as  in  the  case  of  single  flowers  treated  as 
advised,  and  should  they  close,  the  closed 
blossoms  with  the  advancing  buds  and  leaves  are 
very  beautiful.  My  favourite  Passion-flower 


for  foliage  is  P.  kermesina.  It  is  all  that  a leaf 
and  branch  need  be  for  effective  decoration. 
Fine,  pliable,  with  small  exquisitely  cut  and 
coloured  leaves,  its  elegance  and  beauty  are 
beyond  praise.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
flowers  of  P.  princeps  are  open  or  not.  They 
have  a most  unique  effect  depending  over  the 
sides  of  high  stands,  or  wreathing  their  stems. 

P.  PRINCEPS  flowers  freely  when  properly 
treated.  It  should  not  be  pruned  much,  and 
none  of  the  old  flower-stems  must  ever  be 
removed.  It  flowers  again  and  again  on  the 
same  flower-stalk  ; hence,  unless  for  use  as  cut 
flowers,  none  of  these  should  ever  be  removed. 
In  the  winter  season  they  hang  in  withered 
bundles,  but  in  the  early  spring  the  sap  floods 
the  channels  with  new  life,  and  a fresh  raceme 
is  thrown  out  from  the  extreme  point  of  last 
year’s  flower-stems.  This  goes  on  year  after 
year,  while  other  pendants  of  dazzling  brightness 
spring  forth  near  the  base  of  the  flower-stems. 
Those  also  that  have  been  shortened  back 
sometimes  break  into  fresh  clusters  of  blossoms. 
Many  of  these,  however,  die  back,  and,  unless 
obliged  to  be  cut  for  the  flowers,  none  of  the  old 
flowering  branches  should  be  cut.  When  the 
new  flower-stems  shoot  forth,  any  dead  points 
beyond  may  be  removed.  Another  great  advan- 
tage from  this  successional  elongation  of  the 
flower-bearing  branchlets  is  that  almost  any 
length  of  raceme  may  be  secured  for  twisting 
round  the  stems  of  stands  or  vases.  This 
enables  the  decorator  to  place  the  flowering 
blossoms  of  this  brilliant  plant  in  telling  posi- 
tions to  which  shorter  flower-stems,  that  must 
from  necessity  have  one  end  in  the  water,  could 
never  have  reached.  Many  of  the  common 
Passion-flowers  have  beautiful  foliage,  and 
sometimes  the  blooms  of  P.  ccerulea  and  other 
common  varieties  will  keep  open  for  a 
lengthened  period.  Though  these  lack  the 
brillance  and  size  of  those  I have  just  indicated, 
the  whole  of  the  Passion-flowers  are  beautiful 
and  interesting.  While  I advise  that  the 
massive  cup-like  sorts,  such  as  P.  alata  and 
P.  quadrangularis,  should  be  placed  simply  on 
their  backs  on  damp  Moss  or  in  water,  occasion- 
ally profusely  flowered  branches  of  either  have 
a grand  effect  depending  over  the  side  of  silver 
or  other  stands,  or  vases  wreathed  with 
Stephanotis  or  other  light-coloured  flowens. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
Very  frequentlj^  for  a few  weeks  after  Christ- 
mas there  is  a comparative  scarcity  of  choice  in 
cut-flowers.  This  is  brought  about  in  some 
measure  by  special  efforts  to  make  the  festive 
season  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  possible,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  border  line  between 
one  season  and  another.  It  often  requires, 
therefore,  some  degree  of  ingenuity  to  make 
both  ends  meet  with  dinner  parties  and  balls 
perhaps  in  the  perspective.  This  can  be  done  to 
a certain  extent  by  arranging  the  flowers  more 
sparsely  in  the  vases.  It  is  better  to  do  this 
(being  an  improvement  also  in  some  cases,  more 
especially  where  overcrowding  predominates 
when  flowers  arc  plentiful)  than  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  receptacles ; to  do  this  creates  a 
bad  impression  when  there  is  really  no  reason 
for  it.  Where  large  vases  have  to  be  filled 
at  all  seasons,  thus  taking  a quantiiy  of 
flowers,  more  use  should  be  made  of  coloured 
foliage  now  that  flowers  are  not  so  ijleutiful. 
Of  hardy  subjeets,  Mahonia  aquifolia  is  sur- 
prisingly useful ; it  varies  so  much  in  colour 
as  to  make  a pretty  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ment by  itself.  We  can  usually  cut  it  in 
four  distinct  shades  of  colour,  dark  green,  dark 
bronzy-green,  glaucousgi’een,  and  reddisli-bronze. 
In  either  shade  it  can  lie  used  with  excellent 
effect.  Yellow  flowers,  as  late  Chrysanthemums 
and  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ; •white  flowers,  as 
Eucharis  aiuazonica,  and  long  spikes  of  Roman 
Hyacinth , or  of  the  early  Snowflake,  Narciss,  and 
bronzy-reds,  as  late  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
all  associate  beautifully  with  this  Mahonia  foliage. 
One  most  essential  advantage  in  its  use  is  its 
very  enduring  character.  It  can  be  used  either 
as  shoots  with  tufts  of  leaves  on  each,  or  the 
leaves  can  be  taken  singly  when  of  sufficient 
size.  Of  less  hardy  character,  but  most  invalu- 
able at  this  season  of  the  year,  are  the  long 
sprays  of  Asparagus  plumosus,  which  resist  the 
fumes  of  gas  and  heat  from  other  sources 
remarkably  well.  Large  leaves  of  fine-foliaged 
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Begonias  are  frequently  very  useful ; so  are  the 
varied  forms  and  colours  to  be  had  from  amongst 
the  Crotons. 

Given  any  of  this  material  as  a groundwork 
upon  which  to  arrange  the  flowers,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  what  a few  are  really  required — the 
greatest  essential  being  to  obtain  the  latter  with 
as  long  stems  as  possible.  To  those  already  men- 
tioned, Calanthe  Veitchi  and  late  spikes  of  C. 
vestita  vars.  should  be  added  ; these  group  beau- 
tifully with  the  Asparagus  or  large  Fern  fronds. 
Large  vases,  which  in  the  summer  are  arranged  so 
as  to  face  all  ways,  thus  taking  more  flowers, 
may  with  considerable  proflt  be  now  placed  in 
positions  where  they  can  be  displayed  with 
flowers  and  foliage  to  face  one  way  only.  Thus, 
if  stood  in  recesses  or  corners  instead  of  the 
central  part  of  a room,  not  only  will  a most 
pleasing  change  be  effected,  but  it  will  be  done 
at  a saving  of  flowers  also.  This  change  in 
positions  affords  scope  for  diversity  in  arrange- 
ment which  is  not  otherwise  obtainable. 

More  use  should  be  made  of  dried  ornamental 
Grasses  during  the  winter  season.  These,  with 
dried  or  Everlasting  flowers,  make  very  effective 
arrangements.  I have  one  such  now  within  my 
view,  whieh  is  composed  of  long  spikes  of 
Arundo  conspicua — a lovely  Grass  for  tall  vases. 
These  were  cut  when  just  in  their  best  condition. 
Associated  with  this  Grass  are  some  fine 
examples  of  Typha  latifolia  on  long  stems, 
which  add  to  the  effect,  in  conjunction  with 
several  heads  of  Echinops  Rito  still  preserving 
its  metallic  blue  shade  of  colour,  and  others  of 
Eryngiumamethystinum,  from  which  the  colour, 
however,  is  nearly  all  departed,  but  it  is  very 
effective  all  the  same.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  foliage  in  part  of  the  Typha  was  preserved, 
thus  giving  more  variety  still.  Smaller- 
growing Grasses  look  best  when  kept  by  them- 
selves, or  when  used  with  such  dried  flowers  as 
the  Helichrysums.  Unless  for  quite  special 
occasions  it  is  always  better  to  keep  dried 
flowers  and  Grasses,  as  well  as  preserved  foliage, 
by  themselves.  If  the  stems  be  inserted  in 
water  when  once  dried,  they  will  soon  decay. 
By  having  a few  vases  filled  for  a short  time 
with  dried  specimens,  there  will  be  a perceptible 
advantage  as  it  pertains  to  fresh  flowers  in  a 
cut  state. 

Of  other  fresh  foliage,  note  should  be  made  of 
several  Ferns  other  than  the  Maiden-hair. 
That  of  Pteris  tremula  is  well  worthy  of  note  ; 
it  keeps  well,  the  pale  shade  of  green  being  an 
advantage  in  many  cases.  Odds  and  ends  of 
Davallia  fronds  in  variety  may  also  be  had,  as 
may  several  sorts  of  Aspleniums,  which  all  last 
fairly  well.  Those  of  the  Golden  and  Silver 
Gymnogrammas  will  prove  exceedingly  useful 
in  choice  or  special  arrangements,  lasting  much 
better  now  than  during  the  summer  months. 
Any  growths  still  left  of  Myrsiphyllum  aspara- 
goides  may  as  well  be  used  prior  to  young 
shoots  again  appearing.  Fronds  of  Maiden-hair 
Ferns  will  keep  all  the  better  if  cut  the  after- 
noon previous  to  the  day  of  their  being  used. 
They  should  be  taken  with  as  long  stems  as 
possible,  be  tied  in  bunches,  and  then  be  left 
immersed  in  a tank  of  water  until  the  morning. 
In  addition  to  A.  cuneatum,  which  is  invaluable, 
A.  Williamsi  is  for  the  winter  season  one  of  the 
best  for  cutting.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
plants  should  be  both  grown  and  kept  cool. 


Camellias  in  the  house.— Those  who  do 
not  understand  the  requirements  of  Camellias  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  take  their  plants  when  in 
flower  from  the  greenhouse  to  tlie  rooms  in  the 
dwelling-house  ; but  they  could  not  do  a worse 
thing,  if  they  want  all  the  buds  which  arc 
formed  to  remain  upon  the  ])lant  ami  expand  ; 
for,  as  sure  as  they  are  taken  intothe  dry,  heated 
air  of  such  rooms,  the  flower-buds  will  fall  off 
without  opening.  Any  buds  that  may  be  fairly 
expanded  will  remain  upon  the  plants  for  a few 
days,  but  they  will  not  last  so  long  as  when  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  in 
which  they  have  made  their  growth.  It  does 
the  plants  no  harm  if  they  are  used  in  the  house 
for  a day  or  two  on  festive  occasions,  but  even 
then  it  is  desirable  to  give  them  the  coolest 
position  possible,  and  to  remove  them  again  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  There  is  no  ordinary 
greenhouse  plant  grown  that  sooner  resents  any 
change  of  condition  than  a Camellia  when  its 
flower-buds  are  on  the  point  of  opening. — C. 


NOTES  ON  WINDOW  PLANTS. 
Cyclamens.  — At  one  time  I should  have 
hesitated  to  recommend  the  Persian  Cyclamen 
to  window  gardeners  ; but  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  dwelling  has 
been  so  forcibly  brought  to  my  notice  that  I now 
consider  this  charming  winter-blooming  plant 
one  of  the  best  that  can  be  grown  indoors.  Seve- 
ral years  ago  two  lady  friends  each  became 
possessed  of  a good-sized  Cyclamen  bulb,  and 
every^  spring  these  bulbs  bloom  well — quite  as 
well  as  one  sees  them  under  ordinary  greenhouse 
treatment.  One  is  kept  all  the  year  through 
in  the  window  of  a living-room,  the  other  is  put, 
after  blooming,  under  a Gooseberry-bush,  bring- 
ing it  indoors  early  in  the  autumn.  In  both 
cases  no  water  is  given  after  the  foliage  dies  off 
until  September.  When  they  get  water  they 
immediately  push  into  growth,  at  the  same  time 
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Globe  Artichoke  as  a foliage  plant. 

forming  buds  that  open  during  the  early  i 
spring  months.  The  secret  of  success  un-  | 
doubted  ly  lies  in  the  preservation  of  the 
roots  by  being  protected  against  heavy  rains,  to 
which  it  is  a too  common  practice  to  expose 
the  bulbs  after  they  have  done  blooming.  I 
find  that  there  is  such  a widespread  desire 
among  window  gardeners  to  grow  Cyclamens 
that  the  above  record  of  a successful  attempt 
may  prove  of  interest  to  readers  of  Gardening, 
Get  good  one  or  two-year-old  bulbs — small 
seedlings  will  not  do — and  you  may  easily  have 
a good  blooming  plant  or  two  of  Cyclamens  to 
grace  your  windows.  When  the  bulbs  are  at 
rest,  and  just  when  they  are  brought  indoors, 
all  the  old  soil  should  be  shaken  away  and  fresh 
compost  given. 

Partridcje-dre.vsted  Aloe  (A.  variegata). — 
This  was  a great  favourite  witli  a past  genera- 
tion of  window  gardeners,  who  had  not  so  many 
good  things  to  choo.se  from  as  we  have  now.  It 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  relegated  to  obscurity, 
for  it  is  really  effective  when  in  bloom,  and 
throughout  the  year  it  pleases  with  its  distinct 
and  constant  variegation.  Like  all  succulents, 
it  loves  the  sun,  wants  but  little  attention,  and 
needs  but  a scanty  amount  of  soil  to  grow  in. 
To  bloom  it  well  it  should  be  pot-bound,  and  get 
a little  weak  liquid-manure  when  growing. 

Primroses. — There  is  nothing  more  delight- 
ful than  a few  pots  of  Primroses  in  the 
dwelling.  Protected  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  fickle  spring  climate,  one  is  sure  to  see  them 
at  their  best.  There  is  no  place  that  so  well 
suits  them  as  a north  window  in  an  unheated 
room.  They  must  not  go  into  a living  room. 
The  Primrose  cannot  bear  artificial  warmth, 
which  causes  the  flowers  to  come  poor  in  colour, 
and  enfeebles  the  plant  generally.  In  a north 
aspect,  too,  they  last  long  in  hluoin.  I have 
never  seen  anything  more  ])leasing  in  I he  way  of 
a floral  display  t han  a largo  ha^’  window  full  of 
Primroses,  and  I am  sure  that  whoever  once 
grows  them  in  this  way  will  not  willingly  be 
without  them.  Now  is  a good  time  to  pot  thorn. 
Put  them  in  pots  just  large  enough  to  contain 
the  roots  ; stand  them  in  an  unheated  apart- 
ment ; give  them  air  in  fine  weather,  keeping 
the  soil  moist,  and  you  will  get  spring  in  the 
dwelling  some  time  before  the  outdoor  garden 
fully  feels  its  influence. 

Two  GOOD  Ferns. — I can  strongly  recom- 
mend the  two  Aspleniums  bulbiferum  and  A. 
flaccidum  for  either  heated  or  cool  rooms.  I 
know  of  no  exotic  Ferns  that  are  better  fitted 
for  a lengthened  residence  in  the  dwelling.  No 
lover  of  these  plants  should  be  without  them. 


and  they  arc  just  the  thing  for  a beginner  to 
try  his  hand  upon,  being  of  the  most  easy 
culture.  The  last-named  is  well  fitted  by  its 
rather  pendulous  growth  for  basket  culture,  and 
whoever  needs  a Fern  for  this  purpose  could  not 
do.  better  than  to  choose  this.  There  is  one 
point  in  connection  with  these  Ferns  that  will 
be  interesting  to  window  gardeners.  They  can 
be  readily  propagated  without  having  rMourse 
to  division  or  the  sowing  of  spores.  On  the 
leaves  little  plants  form,  which  only  have  to  bo 
taken  off’,  dibbled  in  soil,  and  they  then  soon 
start  into  growth.  It  is  a great  advantage  to 
be  able  to  do  this,  as  plants  in  time  grow  too 
large  for  a window,  and  have  to  be  disposed  ot 
in  some  way.  By  growing  on  a young  one  D'or’! 
time  to  time  the  old  specimen  can  be  got  rid  ot 
when  space  fails  it. 

Jonquils. — These  are  not 
half  so  much  grown  by 
window  gardeners  as  they 
ought  to  be,  being  probably 
overshadow'ed  by  the  more 
imposing  Hyacinth  and 
gaudy  Tulip.  Their  deli- 
cious fragrance  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  a great  recom- 
mendation for  room  culture, 
where  sweet  perfumes  arc 
naturally  most  appreciated. 
In  grace  of  growth  they  arc 
excelled  by  no  hardy  bulb- 
ous flower.  If  potted  now 
they  will  bloom  well  in 
spring.  Byfleet. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 
The  Globe  Artichoke  is 
not  grown  nearly  as  much 
as  it  should  be,  as  the  growths  cut  in  a 
fresh  green  state  are  delicious  when  well  served. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  a good 
strain  from  seed,  as  often  the  most  worthless  varie- 
ties come  from  .seed,  division  of  the  roots  being  the 
safest  way  to  propagate  to  retain  a good  variety. 
The  kind  illustrated  shows  how  noble  is  the 
foliage  of  this  Artichoke,  and  in  places  where  the 
plants  grow  freely  the  foliage  is  retained 
throughout  the  winter.  There  is  no  need  of 
shelter,  and  I have  seen  the  foliage  much  used 
for  the  decoration  of  large  rooms  in  the  late 
autumn  with  large  Pampas  Grass,  and  the  effect 
produced  was  charming.  Damp  is  really  as 
injurious  as  frost,  and  these  together  soon  spoil 
the  fine  leafage.  In  wet  or  damp  positions  tl  c 
plants  require  shelter.  If  they  can  be  kept  free 
from  water  and  snow,  which  lodge  in  the  centre, 
there  is  less  decay  and  earlier  growth.  Always 
get  new  plants  by  division.  If  only  leaves  are 
reijuired,  raise  the  plants  from  seed,  which  is 
produced  in  quantity.  I have  seen  the  leaves  of 
seedlings  made  good  use  of.  If  blanched  they 
are  an  inviting  dish  when  well  prepared. 

There  are  two  forms  of  this  vegetable,  the 
green  and  purple,  and  in  selection  of  varieties 
those  with  a thick  base,  short,  and  spineless  f r ) 
the  best  forms.  This  vegetable  requires  a space 
of  at  least  4 feet  apart  each  way,  or  say  6 feet 
between  the  rows  and  half  the  distance  in  the 
rows  if  very  fine  plants  are  required.  If  only 
small  plants  less  room  would  suffice.  The  ground 
should  be  deeply  trenched,  well  manured,  and 
the  plants  placed  in  their  growing  quarters  early 
in  the  spring.  During  growth  they  will  repay  for 
a surface  dressing  of  good  short  manure,  and 
supplies  of  liquid-manure  or  water. 

The  season  for  cutting  is  from  May  to  the  end 
of  October,  and  even  later  in  mild  weather.  The 
plants  fruit  more  freely  when  the  growths  arc 
cut  in  a young  state  and  not  allowed  to  seed.  1 
have  grown  this  variety  on  a warm,  sloping  bank 
in  shrubberies  for  the  sake  of  its  noble  foliage, 
and  in  such  positions  the  plants  have  answerer! 
a double  purpose,  as  they  carried  good  heads  and 
did  not  die  back  in  winter  so  badly  as  Dio^,  in 
the  kitchen  garden. 

Daisies  on  lawns.-Tlie  question  of  how  to 
these  is  frequently  asked.  I have  found  that  to  sprinkle 
nitrate  of  soJa  upon  them  is  fatal,  and  improves  the  coi.- 
dition  of  the  lawn. — H.  B, 

A new  Carnation. — I enclose  two  flowei  s 
of  a Carnation  I raised  from  seed  four  yeais 
ago.  It  blooms  both  winter  and  summer,  and 
as  it  first  flowered  under  a Royal  George  1 each- 
tree,  I call  it  Royal  George.  It  never  burslf, 
and  I think  it  is  a good  flower,  but  should  like 
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your  opinion  upon  it.  These  flowers  are  from 
last  August  layers,  and  potted  in  October,  and 
are  now  in  a cool  greenhouse. — R.  W. 

*,*  A very  bright  coloured  flower,  neat,  does 
not  burst ; but  the  colour  has  too  much  magenta 
in  it  to  please  us.  Its  brilliancy  and  fragrance 
are,  however,  welcome  at  this  season. 


FLOWERS  AT  CHRISTMAS  AND  IN  THE 
NEW  YEAR. 

I HAVE  read  with  interest  Mr.  Groom’s  article 
(Dec.  29th)  on  “ Flowering  Plants  for  Christmas.” 

I am  successful  in  growing  flowers,  but  at  the 
present  moment,  with  250  feet  of  glass,  I have  a 
poor  display.  My  Chrysanthemums  are  all  cut 
down,  and  there  is  nothing  but  some  Cinerarias, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Chinese  Primulas,  Cycla- 
mens, Mignonette,  and  Camellias.  I have 
hundreds  of  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Acacias, 
Salvias,  Gladioli,  andother  bulbs  for  February  and 
March,  but  I speak  of  flowers  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year.  Some  weeks  ago  I read  in  your  valu- 
able journal  that  dwarf  Caunas  were  very  useful 
at  this  time.  I suppose  they  are  simply  the  im- 
proveddwarfvarietiesof  the  ordinary  Cannas,  and 
should  be  planted  late  to  flower  at  this  time.  I 
have  just  returned  from  the  United  States,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  the  quantities  of  beautiful 
Roses  and  Carnations  in  the  different  nurseries, 
producing  bloom  quite  equal  to  our  summer 
flowers,  and  I was  informed  that  the  plants 
keep  blooming  until  March.  As  regards  the 
Roses,  I suppose  it  is  a question  of  cutting  them 
back  at  the  proper  time.  I intend  trying  the 
Carnations,  sowing  seed  of  each  of  the  varieties 
in  about  a month,  in  order  to  get  strong  plants 
at  the  end  of  the  year. — Gl^vsgovv. 

“ Glasgow  ” ought  to  get  more  flowers  at 
Christmas  with  250  feet  of  glass,  provided  he 
has  got  sufficient  heating  power,  for  the  whole 
thing  is  a question  of  cost,  and  flowers  are  ex- 
pensive at  Christmas,  simply  because  it  costs 
more  to  produce  them  then,  than  from  any  lack 
of  material  that  will  bloom  at  that  date.  Your 
correspondent  says  he  has  got  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  “Geraniums,”  Mignon- 
ette, and  Camellias.  Allow  me  to  say  that  if 
he  would  call  on  those  nurserymen  who  do 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Cyclamens  to  pei'fec- 
tion,  that  there  is  enough  in  these  families  alone 
to  make  any  glass-house  gay  at  Christmas  with 
every  conceivable  shade  of  colour.  But  there 
are  hosts  of  other  things.  Let  me  first  allude  to 

Chrysanthemums.  Your  correspondent  says 
his  are  all  cut  down.  Well,  if  anyone  visits 
the  flower-market  at  Covent-garden  a few  days 
prior  to  Christmas,  he  will  find  cartloads  of 
lovely  blooms,  and  I consider  it  the  most  use- 
ful of  all  flowers  for  that  date.  Grow  sorts  that 
are  naturally  late  flowering,  like  Lady  Law- 
rence, Cullingfordi,  Ethel,  Gloriosum,  &c. , and 
stop  them  at  midsummer.  Keep  them  out-of- 
doors  as  late  as  possible,  and  you  will  get 
plenty  of  bloom  at  Christmas. 

Carnations  is  another  flower  referred  to  as 
plentiful  in  America  at  Christmas.  If  your  cor- 
respondent grows  the  true  Tree-Carnations,  like 
Miss  Jolliffe,  or  the  very  popular  Margaretta, 
or  Grenadin  varieties  that  come  true  from  seed, 
sowing  it  in  February  and  getting  fine  bushy 
plants  by  October,  he  will  get  any  quantity  of 
bloom  at  Christmas.  If  they  are  treated  to  a 
light  warm  house,  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  suits 
them  well.  They  will  bloom  for  months. 

Cannas,  of  the  large-flowered  and  dwarf 
habited  varieties,  are  now  as  highly  prized  as 
flowering  plants  as  the  tall  varieties  used  to  be  for 
foliage  in  the  sub-tropical  garden.  The  roots 
should  be  potted  up  in  spring  and  grown  in  cold 
frames  until  June,  when  they  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  open  air  till  September,  by  which 
time  they  will  be  fine  busby  plants  and  will 
make  a good  effect  under  glass  in  winter. 

Calla  AiTHiopiCA  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  description,  but  to  have  them  in  full  bloom 
at  Christmas  they  must  be  dried  off  in  April  or 
May  and  set  out-of-doors  for  a rest ; in  June  they 
must  be  shaken  out  and  repotted.  Single 
crowns  in  6-inch  pots  are  the  best,  and  set  on  a 
coal-ash  bed  in  the  open  air,  keeping  well 
supplied  with  liquid-manure  after  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots,  they  will  be  fine  sturdy  plants 
by  September,  showing  bloom,  and  if  set  in  a 
light  warm  house  will  be  in  full  bloom  at  Christ- 
mas and  the  new  year. 

Daphne  indica  flowers  naturally  in  a cool 


house  at  Christmas,  and  although  not  very 
showy,  is  so  fragrant  that  a few  plants  ought  to 
be  found  in  every  collection  of  plants. 

Hyacinths,  White  Roman,  are  the  best  of  all 
bulbous  plants  for  certainty  of  bloom  at  the 
shortest  day,  and  in  succession  as  long  as  they 
are  needed.  Get  good  bulbs  in  September  and 
pot  them  at  once,  covering  with  ashes,  and  by 
taking  a few  pots  at  a time  into  a warm  house 
a constant  succession  is  maintained  ; about  five 
bulbs  make  a good  potful  of  bloom,  as  they 
produce  several  spikes  each. 

Heaths  are  many  of  them  naturally  winter 
bloomers.  Erica  hyemalis  is  grown  by  the 
thousands,  as  it  is  in  full  bloom  and  sells  readily 
in  Christmas  markets. 

Libonia  floribunda  is  a very  handsome  free- 
flowering  plant.  Should  be  grown  in  cold 
frames  until  July,  then  set  in  open  air  for  a few 
weeks,  until  transferred  to  a warm  greenhouse 
in  September.  When  covered  with  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  a 
Fuchsia,  it  is  a great  help  to  the  winter 
display. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.— Good  imported  crowns 
potted  early  and  plunged  in  brisk  bottom-heat 
are  now  readily  produced  in  quantity  at  Christ- 
mas. Heat  and  plenty  of  moisture  are  essential 
to  their  perfect  development. 

jMargcerites,  white  and  yellow,  are  all-the- 
year-round  bloomers  ; but  to  have  them  good 
at  Christmas  all  the  bloom  should  be  kept  closely 
picked  off  during  the  autumn  months,  and  when 
placed  under  glass  in  October  they  will  rapidly 
develop  fine  heads  of  bloom. 

Narcissus  of  the  early-flowering  kinds,  such 
as  Early  Roman  or  Paper-white,  if  potted  in 
September  may  be  had  with  little  forcing  in  full 
bloom  at  Christmas. 

PoiNSETTi A PULCHERRiMA are gorgeous flowers, 
with  large  heads  of  crimson  bracts.  They  may 
be  grown  in  pits  or  frames  during  summer,  and 
in  September  should  be  transferred  to  a warm 
house  where  the  heads  will  be  near  the  glass. 
They  last  a long  time  in  beauty. 

Winter  Cherry  (Solanum  Capsicastrum)  is 
the  best  of  all  bright  berry-bearing  plants  for 
Christmas  ; in  fact,  they  are  called  Christmas 
Cherry-plants.  They  need  cutting  down  in 
spring,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  get 
fairly  started  they  need  full  exposure  to  the 
open  air  to  set  their  berries.  When  well 
coloured  they  add  greatly  to  the  bright  effect  of 
the  conservatory.  J.  G.,  Gosport. 


SEASONABLE  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 
Although  always  much  appreciated,  I doubt  if 
we  ever  look  upon  a good  flower  or  healthy 
plant  with  greater  pleasure  than  during  this 
dull  season.  To  make  our  rooms  and  homes  a 
great  contrast  to  the  cheerless  outside  is  the 
aim  of  all,  and  a few  words  upon  the  most 
seasonable  of  our  plants  seems  peculiarly  appro- 
priate. First  of  all  let  me  ask  my  readers  to  be 
contented  with  a few  subjects  well  grown,  in 
preference  to  overcrowding  with  its  consequent 
disappointments. 

We  have  Ficus  elastica,  green  and  variegated  ; 
also  two  forms  of  Aspidistra  lurida,  and  no 
plants  have  a more  noble  appearance  at  all  and 
every  season  than  these.  We  have  Ericas, 
Solanums,  Cyclamen,  and  Arums.  Then  what 
an  enormous  variety  we  can  find  in  our  bulbs, 
many  of  which  are  the  simplest  of  all  to  grow. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  grow  Tulips  in  pots  of 
soil ; they  can  be  forwarded  in  damp  Moss  as 
easily  as  the  Hyacinths  and  Chinese  Lily  in 
water.  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  may  also  be 
grown  thus.  For  a long  time  I have  done  so, 
and  find  that  more  uniform  arrangements  can 
be  made  when  we  wait  and  select  bulbs  in  the 
same  stage  of  growth.  Think  how  often  we  see 
Tulips  offered  out  of  pots.  They  are  sold  in  the 
street,  and  providing  the  bulbs  remain  are  equally 
as  lasting  as  those  growing  in  soil  from  the  first. 
A few  pots  of  Anemones,  with  their  bright 
scarlet  colour,  are  j ust  now  very  pretty,  and  do 
well  in  the  house. 

Crotons  and  Dracienas  want  a rather  warm 
room  ; but  many  of  our  hardy  and  half-hardy 
Ferns  will  thrive  excellently  in  any  room  where 
the  air  is  not  too  dry.  Far  more  depends  upon 
the  preparation  of  plants  by  keeping  them  in  a 
somewhat  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere  for  a 
short  time,  previous  to  removal  to  our  homes 
than  many  realise.  Then  there  is  the  question 
of  water.  It  will  never  do  to  give  this  so  cold. 


as  is  often  the  case.  To  chill  the  soil  and  roots 
in  this  thoughtless  way  is  the  cause  of  many 
disappointments.  The  chill  of  the  water  should 
be  removed  before  watering.  To  move  a plant 
from  a humid  and  warm  atmosphere  to  one 
which  varies  so  much  in  heat  as  our  homes  is 
courting  failure.  Then  the  dry  air  we  endeavour 
to  keep  is  far  too  great  a contrast  to  come  upon 
them  suddenly ; hence  the  gain  of  a little 
preparation. 

A word  about  keeping  cut-flowers.  I have 
tried  almost  everything  now,  and  nothing  beats 
pure  water.  But  we  must  not  put  this  into  a 
dirty  receptacle  and  expect  it  to  answer  our 
requirements.  The  glass  or  vase  must  be  clean 
and  pure  as  well  as  the  water,  or  there  is  no  gain 
whatever.  A very  simple  fact  is  not  sufficiently 
borne  in  mind  by  many  who  really  love  flowers. 
When  a flower  has  been  gathered,  if  a few 
minutes  only  intervene  before  it  can  be  placed 
into  water,  always  make  a practice  of  cutting  off 
the  base  of  the  stalk  once  more.  Nor  should 
this  be  done  with  scissors,  as  they  defeat  our 
ends,  which  are  to  present  a clear  course  for  any 
moisture  the  flower  may  need.  It  is  astonishing 
how  soon  the  pores  close  up,  and  also  how  much 
water  many  cut  flowers  will  absorb.  Seeing  this, 
and  noting  the  fact  of  any  impurities  collecting 
and  stopping  up  the  pores,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  we  use  clean  water,  clean  vessels,  and  cut 
off  with  a knife  so  as  not  to  bruise.  Then  we 
find  plants  of  the  same  variety,  and  in  similar 
stages  of  growth,  demanding  much  more  water 
in  one  room  than  another.  We  need  wonder 
little  at  this  when  we  remember  how  the 
temperatures  vary.  In  the  hall,  or  in  a room, 
with  little  fire,  a plant  will  often  stand  double 
and  treble  as  long  without  water  as  it  would  in 
a warmer  and  drier  atmosphere.  Water  well 
when  it  is  applied,  and  never  give  driblets.  A 
little,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom,  is  a good 
plan,  and  generally  ensures  uniform  moisture. 


FLOWER  SHOWS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

Forest  Hill  and  Catford  District  Horti- 
cultural Society.— The  committee,  in  pre- 
senting the  preliminary  report  of  the  first 
year  of  the  society,  congratulate  the  members 
on  the  success  attained.  The  Show  held  on 
July  20th  and  21st  was  excellent,  70  exhibits 
in  flowers  and  110  in  vegetables  being  stage5. 
There  is  a balance  in  hand  of  £15  5s.  lid., 
and  this  result  for  the  first  year’s  start  is 
felt  to  be  satisfactory.  With  the  probable 
increase  of  another  hundred  men  upon  allot- 
ment grounds  at  Lower  Sydenham,  it  is  desired 
by  the  committee  to  increase  the  amount  of 
prizes  in  this  division  ; also  to  offer  greater 
inducement  for  amateurs  competing  in  flowers. 
Any  notice  of  special  prizes  to  be  offered  will  be 
gladly  received.  The  Prize  Fund  can  only  be 
maintained  by  contributions  of  patrons  and 
vice-presidents  in  addition  to  ordinary  member- 
ships. It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  autumn  show 
next  year  for  Chrysanthemums  and  autumn 
exhibits,  as  well  as  a two-days’  summer  show. 
Your  interest  in  making  the  society  known  will 
help  it  forward.  The  society  comprises  five 
sections  for  the  competitions:  1,  Members 

employing  gardeners,  subscription  5s.  per 
annum.  2,  Professional  gardeners,  2s.  6d.  per 
annum.  3,  Members  owning  glasshouses  (not 
professionally  assisted),  2s.  6d.  per  annum.  4, 
Members  without  glasshouses,  Is.  per  annum. 
5,  The  allotment-holders  at  Catford  and  Perry 
Rise,  Is.  per  annum.  The  Honorary  Secretaries 
are  ; Messrs.  R.  A.  Brangwin,  27,  Perry  Hill, 
S.E.,  and  A.  G.  Archer,  46,  Catford  Hill. 


BOOKS. 

HOW  TO  GROW  VEGETABLES.* 

This  is  not  an  ambitious  work,  simply  a treatise 
on  the  oultivation  of  vegetables,  dea,ling  not 
only  with  the  usual  routine  of  seed-sowing,  etc., 
but  also  for  profit  and  exhibition.  The  writer  has 
made  extracts  from  other  journals,  particularly 
in  reference  to  Apple  and  Pear  growing  for 
profit,  the  writers  being  practical  men.  There 
are  several  useful  illustrations,  showing  how  to 
thin  Grapes,  Peaches,  etc  , though  some  of 
them,  especially  the  Melon-house  and  “ Cutting 
Asparagus,”  are  so  bad  as  to  spoil  the  book.  

* By  Geo.  Garner.  Published  by  Blake  and  Mac- 
kenzie, Liverpool. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GAKDRNiNo/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardexing,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBiiisiiER. 
The  iiame  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  send  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  al  ways  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  \cs  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

To  the  folloiving  queries  brief  replies  are  given  : 
hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further  answers 
should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional  advice  on 
the  various  subjects. 

1816. — Treatment  of  Plcus  (R.).-If  you  have 
command  of  bottom-heat  you  may  strike  the  shoots  of  the 
IiKlia-rubber-pIant  any  time  when  they  have  attained  the 
length  of  6 inches. 

1817. — Planting  variegated  Holly -hedge 

(Edgbaston,  Birmingham).  — Better  defer  the  planting  of 
the  variegated  Holly-hedge  till  April,  especially  if  the 
plants  have  not  been  frequently  transplanted  during 
growth. 

1818. — Diplacus  glutlnosus  from  cuttings 
(<S.  2\). — Diplacus  glutlnosus  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  a hotbed  in  spring.  Pot 
off  when  rooted  and  grow  in  equal  parts  turfy  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  with  about  one-eighth  part  of  silver  sand. 

181!).  — Propagating  Araucaria  excelsa 
('Su/v'eyJ.— A good  deal  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
plants.  The  tops  of  young  shoots  will  strike  if  kept  close, 
but  the  top  of  a large  plant  will  probably  fail,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  growth  free  whilst  roots 
were  forming. 

1820. — Saxlfraga  Hlrculus.— The  older  leaves  of 
S.axifraga  Hlrculus  always  turn  yellow  and  die  away  in 
winter,  but  the  crowns  will  still  be  found  intact.  Growing, 
as  this  species  does,  in  the  upland  bogs  and  peaty  meadows’, 
where  it  is  wetter  than  in  summer,  it  requires  a damp 
position  ; therefore,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  move  it. 

1821. — Propagating  Poinsettlas  (Surrey).— We 
propagate  Poinseitias  any  time  during  the  spring  when 
good  cuttings  can  be  obtained.  The  usual  course  is,  after 
flowering  to  ripen  the  growth  by  gradually  withholding 
water,  and  when  the  young  shoots  break,  take  them  off 
and  insert  without  pots  in  a brisk  bottom-heat  in  a close 
propagating  case. 

1822. — Sickly  Cyclamens  and  “Geraniums” 
(S.  T.).—The  enclosed  leaves  of  Cyclamens  and  “Ger- 
aniums ” are  poorly  developed,  but  there  are  no  indications 
of  disease.  The  light-coloured  spots  upon  them  are 
easily  removed  with  a damp  sponge  ; and  if  the  house  had 
been  .shaded  with  whiting  or  limewash  we  should  say  the 
spots  on  the  leaves  are  due  to  drips  from  the  roof,  or  else 
to  syringing  with  unclean  water. — E.  H. 

1823.  — Oll-stove  (G.  D.). — Among  the  many  oil-stoves 
in  the  market  it  is  difficult  to  say  without  trying  them  aU 
which  is  the  best.  A neighbour  is  keeping  a small  collec- 
tion of  plants  in  a house  a little  larger  than  yours  with  an 
ordinary  Beatrice  stove,  which  cost  4s.  6d.  A pan  of  wattr 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stove  to  make  the  atmosphere 
genial.  We  believe  any  stove,  it  properly  managed,  will 
keep  the  plants  in  a small  greenhouse  quite  safe. 

1824. — Growing  Beans  and  Cucumbers 
(Dwarf).— You  may  grow  dwarf  French  Beans  in  a tem- 
perature of  60  degs.  with  Cucumbers.  It  will  be  best  to 
grow  them  in  O-inch  or  7-ineh  pots,  five  or  six  Beans 
in  a pot.  Fill  the  pots  about  three  parts  full  with 
good  soil  in  a rough  fibry  condition  ; this  will  leave 
a little  space  for  earthing  up  later.  Do  not  forget  that 
French  Beans  are  rather  subject  to  red-spider,  and  the 
syringe  must  he  used  freely  later  on  when  the  weather  is 
bright  and  sunny'. 

182.5.— The  Sea  Buckthorn  (P.  P.  AT.).- This  is  a 
Biitish  shrub,  which  is  far  too  little  seen  in  English 
gardens.  It  is  very  beautiful  just  now,  when  things  are 
practically  flowerless.  The  plant  grows  from  6 feet  to 
8 feet  or  more  high.  In  snmmer  it  is  interesting  for  its 
silvery  leaves,  and  at  present  its  bright  orange  berries  are 
conspicuous.  These  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a 
Pea,  are  clustered  on  the  young  shoots  very  thickly.  It 
is  quite  at  home  close  to  a lake  or  pond,  and,  given  plenty 
of  space,  soon  becomes  established.  It  requires  both  the 
male  and  female  forms  to  begin  with. 

1826.— Tufted  Pansies  (Violas)  (T.  F.  C.).—\Ve 
should  advise  you,  now  that  the  season  is  so  far  advanced, 
to  leave  the  plants  referred  to  alone  until  the  middle  or 
end  ol  March.  For  early-flowerin^they  would  have  been 
better  transplanted  in  October.  Take  them  up  carefully 
w'ith  a good  ball  of  earth  apiece  in  the  first  open  weather 
in  March,  and  plant  them  out  quite  firmly,  and  as  they  are 
sure  to  have  plenty  of  “ bottom  ” by  that  time,  they  will 
go  ahead  directly,  and  bloom  abundantly  from  April  on- 
wards. If  removed  now  a sudden  sharp  frost  would  pro- 
bably throw  them  all  out  of  the  ground.  You  may  throw 
a little  litter  over  the  bed  in  very  severe  weather,  but 
these  plants  are  very  hardy,  and  are  better  if  not  coddled 
in  any  way.— B.  C.  E. 


1827. - Sickly  Maiden-hairs  (T.  F.  C.).—The 
plants  mentioned  are  evidently  starved  and  exhausted, 
and  in  order  to  make  a good  growth  must  be  given  an 
entirely  fresh  start.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  shake  them 
out  and  divide  each  into  small  pieces,  the  smaller  the 
better,  so  that  each  has  three  or  four  good  crowns,  and 
place  them  singly  in  small  pots,  using  some  nice  light 
mellow  and  sandy  soil,  such  as  a mixture  of  fibrous  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  or  peat  and  silver  sand.  Put  them  in  a mild 
stove  heat,  with  a moist  atmosphere  and  not  much  air,  and 
they  will  soon  begin  growing  freely  again,  those  taken 
from  tile  otitside  of  the  old  roots  particularly.  As  the 
pots  fill  with  roots  they  should  be  shifted  into  larger  sizes. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  do  this  shake  them  out  and  repot, 
standing  them  in  heat  and  giving  a good  shift  in  May  or 
June.  Soot-water  and  nitrate  of  soda  (.V  oz.  to  the  gallon) 
are  the  best  stimulants. — B.  C.  H. 

1828. — Planting  hardy  Perns.- Which  is  the  best 
time  of  year  to  transplant  common  hardy  Ferns  from 
woods  to  a garden  ?— Loidis. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to  transplant  hardy  Ferns 
is  during  March  and  April. 

1829. — Filmy  Perns.— Is  it  correct  to  apply  the 
term  “ Filmy  Ferns  ” to  any  but  Hymenophyllums  and 
to  Leptopteris  hymenophylloides? — W.  W.  T. 

All  the  Hymenophyllums,  Trichomanes,  and  Todeas 
of  the  Leptopteris  section  are  properly  known  as  Filmy 
Ferns. — M.  B. 

1830. — Polyanthus-Narcissus  In  the  open.— 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  Polyanthus-Narcissus  will 
grow  and  flower  planted  out  in  the  open  garden,  same  as 
Daffodils,  in  a good,  rich  loamy  soil?— H.  Harris. 

Yes;  they  will  succeed  well— perhaps  not  quite  so 
well  as  the  ordinary  Trumpet  Daffodils.  They  are  effec- 
tive in  a bed  by  themselves,  as  they  make  rich,  rounded 
clumps. 

1831. — Llllum  Harrlsl  In  the  open.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  if  L.  Harris!  will  grow  out  in  the  open 
garden  in  a rich  loamy  soil  in  a warm,  south  border,  and 
give  me  the  names  of  a few  of  the  hardy  kinds  of  Liliums 
for  outdoor  culture  7— H.  Harris. 

***  Yes;  L.  Harrisi,  like  its  near  ally,  L.  longiflorum 
(the  White  Trumpet  Lily),  unll  yrow  in  the  open.  It  i,s 
very  beautiful  amongst  shrubs.  See  last  week’s  Gardening 
for  the  Lilies,  The  family  is  dealt  with  at  length  and  the 
principal  types  illustrated. 

1832. — Cutting  down  a Black  Hamburgh 
Vine. — Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  I have  done  right  in 
cutting  down  a Black  Hamburgh  Vine  to  within  a foot  of 
the  soil,  as  it  made  no  growth  last  year  and  looked  dead, 
and  how  should  I treat  it  ? It  is  planted  in  an  unheated 
house. — W.  G. 

***  From  the  description  given  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt  that  the  Vine  in  question  is  dead,  and  even  if  by 
chance  there  is  a little  life  left  in  it,  it  would  be  far  better 
to  dig  it  up  and  remake  the  border  now  with  good  mate- 
rial, and  plant  a healthy  young  cane  of  the  same  variety 
in  March. 

1833. — Schubertla  grandlflora  In  winter.— 
Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best  treatment  at  this  season 
of  the  year  for  Sohubertia  grandlflora,  as  mine  has  never 
stirred  ? Does  the  plant  require  resting  in  winter  the 
same  as  Stephanotis  ? Which  is  the  best  way  to  get  young 
ones— seeds  or  cuttings?— A.  B. 

*„*  Let  the  plant  rest  in  mnter,  and  then  push  on  when 
the  days  lengthen.  The  Sohubertia  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  order  as  the  Stephanotis,  Hoya,  and  other  flower- 
ing stove  plants,  all  of  which  flower  best  when  rested  a bit 
in  winter. — E.  H. 

1834. — Sizes  of  garden  frames.— Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  two  sizes  of  frames  to  get,  the  one  to  grow 
Cucumbers  in  and  the  other  to  start  small  seeds,  &c.,  in? 
Will  it  be  best  to  have  one  large  and  the  other  small,  or 
both  of  the  same  size  ?— T.  Woolgrove. 

Have  a single-light  frame,  say,  about  5 feet  by 
3 feet,  for  raising  the  seeds,  Ac.,  in,  and  another  two  or 
three-light  one  of  dimensions  suitable  to  the  space  at 
command  and  the  amount  of  money  available  for  its 
purchase. 

1835. — Pruning  pyramid  fruit-trees.— Please 
inform  me  the  best  method  of  pruning  pyramid  Apple, 
Pear,  and  Plum-trees,  and  when  the  same  should  be  done? 
-Novice. 

The  best  time  to  prune  pyramid  fruit-trees  of  the 
kinds  named  is  in  the  summer  by  jud  iciously  pinching  and 
regulating  the.  soft  young  growth.  If  this  is  properly 
attended  to,  then  scarcely  anything  remains  to  be  cut  out 
with  the  knife  in  the  winter.  If,  however,  the  trees  have 
not  been  so  treated,  now  is  the  best  time  to  prune  and 
regulate  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  question. 

1836. — Diseased  Cucumbers.— Can  you  please  to 
tell  me  the  probable  cause  why  the  Cucumbers  in  a hot- 
house, in  which  good  crops  of  fruit  have  been  produced 
for  years,  should  this  season  fail?  The  leaves  of  the  plants 
wither,  and  tliere  is  scarcely  any  fruit.— M. 

If  the  management  has  been  the  same  this  season  as 
in  other  past  and  satisfactory  times,  then  the  only  infer- 
ence to  draw  is  that  the  Cucumbers  in  question  are  subject 
to  a visitation  of  the  peculiar  cankerous  or  fungoid  disease 
to  which  they  are  sometimes  subject,  and  the  only  plan  of 
dealing  with  this  is  to  clear  plants,  soil,  and  fermenting- 
bed,  if  any,  entirely  out,  thoroughly  cleanse  the  house, 
make  up  a .fresh  bed,  and  plant  other  Cucumber-plants 
from  a healthy  stock  raised  in  another  locality,  if  possible. 

1837. — Propagating  Christmas  Roses.— Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  the  best  time  and  method  of  pro- 
pagating Christmas  Roses?  I have  two  plants  growing 
out-of-doors,  and  wish  to  increase  ray  stock.— F.  E. 

Propagation  of  these  plants  is  effected  by  division  of 
the  roots  or  from  seeds ; as  soon  as  these  are  thoroughly 
ripe  they  should  be  sown  in  pans  under  glass.  When  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  out 
thickly  into  a shady  border  in  light,  rich  soil.  Propagat- 
ing by  division  of  the  roots  is  best  done  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  the  divided  plants  should  be  set  out  in  a bed  of 
good  light  soil. 


1838.  — Pegging  down  Roses. — I have  a bed, 
40  feet  long,  hlled  with  dwarf  H.P.  Roses,  and  have  been 
advised  that  they  would  do  well  pegged  down.  Would 
you  kindly  tell  me  how  and  when  it  would  be  best  done  ? 
They  were  planted  last  October,  and  are  looking  well.— 
Essex. 

*»*  Roses  of  the  class  named  do  remarkably  well  ulten 
pegged  down,  if  they  are  planted  in  good  soil  in  the  Jirst 
place.  Now  ?’.v  a good  time  tu  peg  the  shoots  down,  using 
for  that  purpose  hooked  pieces  of  faggot  wood.  The  shoots 
may  be  shortened  back  a little  first,  especially  the.  weak 
ones  ; then  bend  them  down  to  within  a few  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  secure  them  in  their  places  by  the  previously- 
mentioned  ivooden  pegs.  Distribute  the  shoots  at  equal 
distances,  so  as  to,  as  much  as  possible,  cover  the  whole  o, 
the  ground. 

1839. — Strawberries  for  forcing.— I have  some 
Strawberry  plants  for  forcing,  but  as  the  runners  were 
taken  rather  late  I have  only  just  put  them  into  their 
fruiting  pots.  Should  like  one  of  your  correspondents  to 
say  when  plants  should  be  brought  inside,  and  if  there  is 
any  reasonable  chance  of  success  with  these  late  plants? — 
First  Attempt. 

If  the  plants  were  strong  when  potted  you  may  ex- 
pect them  to  give  a reasonable  crop  of  fruit.  They  should 
not  be.  placed  in  heat  before  March  1st.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  brought  into  a cool  greenhouse  early  in  February, 
when  they  will  be  free  from  excitement  for  a time.  U nder 
cool  conditions  they  will,  7io  doubt,  give  a fair  crop. 

1840.  — Unsatisfactory  Hyacinths.— Can  ycu 
kindly  tell  me  the  probable  reason  why  the  ttoweis  of  uiy 
Roman  Hyacinths  do  not  rise  above  the  leaves?  They  ate 
in  a greenhouse  kept  at  about  55  degs.  of  heat,  and  stand 
about  3 feet  from  the  glass,  and  the  flow'ers  open  among 
the  leaves.  They  are  no  good  for  either  cutting  or  using 
as  pot-plants.  1 should  like  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  get  ray  ordinary  Dutch  Hyacinths  right. — B. 

*Y‘  The,  most  frequent  cause  of  Hyacinths  of  all  kinds 
expanding  their  fiotvers  down  in  the  sockets  is  that  they 
are  put  into  heat  before  the  tops  are  sufficiently  advanced ; 
or  that  they  are  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  and 
then  flooded  with  water.  A unif  orm,  moist  condition  of 
the  roots  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  Hyacinths.  And, 
again,  sometimes  the  evil  complained  of  arises  from  the 
fact  of  the  bulbs  being  badly  ripened  by  the  grower.  Keep 
the  Dutch  Hyacinths  covered  over  until  they  have  made 
about  3 inches  of  growth  and  the  flower-spike  is  distinctly 
visible. 

1841. — Stoneless  berries  In  Grapes.— Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  how-  it  was  that  I had  so  many  stoneless 
berries  in  my  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes  last  year,  and 
it  it  was  likely  to  be  for  want  of  manure  ?— Needful. 

Stoneless  berries  in  Grapes  of  any  kind  show  that 
the  fertilisation  of  the  blossoms  was  imperfect.  When 
Grapes  are  in  flower  it  is  a good  plan  to  resort  to  artificial 
fertilisation  in  dull,  cold  weather  by  passing  a camel's- 
hair  brush  over  the  bunches  two  or  three  times  at  intervals 
of  a few  hours.  A sharp  biota  with  the  hands  on  the  roi  s 
will  also  set  the  pollen  free  and  cause  the  berries  to  set 
well.  Some  first  class  Grape-growers  use  the  syringe  for 
the  same  purpose  with  good  effect  taken  their  Grapes  are  in 
bloom.  If  the  Vine  in  question  lacked  nourishment  at  the 
roots  that  would,  of  course,  induce  it  to  produce  feeble 
blossoms  that  might  set  badly. 

1842.  — Manure  - water  for  Vines. —Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  which  is  the  best  material  to  use  to  make 
manure-water  for  Vines?  I was  thinking  of  using  guano. 
— N. 

*,*  Guano,  used  in  moderation,  if  of  good  quality, 
makes  an  excellent  mateiial  to  mix  with  water  for  Vines  ; 
but  in  some  soils  its  effects  are  too  heating  and  forcing,  and 
by  no  means  lasting ; therefore,  all  things  considered,  a 
clear  solution  of  cow  or  sheep-manure  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing that  can  be  got.  There  are  also  now  several  good 
kinds  of  artificial  manures  which  can  he  applied  with 
great  advantage  to  Vines  and  other  things,  either  in 
'solution  or  as  a top-dressing. 

1843. — Treatment  of  an  Arum  Lily.— Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  how  1 ought  to  treat  my  plant  during  this 
coming  season  ? It  has  never  borne  flower  yet ; but  seems 
as  if  it  is  getting  strong  enough  to  do  so  this  year.  Ought 
I to  give  it  any  manure  ?— M. 

The  best  treatment  for  the  plant  in  question  will  be 
to  plant  it  out  in  the  open  air  at  the  end  of  May.  The 
soil  should  be  deep  and  rich,  and  abundance  of  water 
should  be  given  to  the  roots  in  dry  weather.  By  the 
autumn  it  should  have  become  a good,  strong  plant, 
almost  ceitaiii  to  flmcer.  When  danger  from  frost  is 
apprehended  it  should  be  potted  up  into  a good-sized  pot 
in  good  soil,  and  be  placed  in  a comfortably  ivarm  green- 
house. 

1844. — Azalea  losing  Its  leaves.— About  a month 
ago  all  the  leaves  of  my  Azalea  came  off,  and  still  the  plant 
shows  no  sign  of  shooting  forth.  What  is  the  reason,  and 
what  treatment  should  I adopt  ? It  is  in  a greenhouse  tem- 
perature of  50  degs. — W.  A. 

***  The  Azalea  has  probably  hern  allowed  to  get  very 
dry  at  the  root,  or  its  leaves  were  infested  with  red  spider 
and  thrips ; either  cause  would  account  for  the  loss  of  its 
leaves,  and  the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  is  consider- 
ably too  high  for  an  Azalea  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
only  thing  to  do  now  is  to  keep  the  soil  around  the  roots  of 
the  plants  moderately  moist  and  the  top  as  cool  as  possible, 
and  wait  for  its  natural  season  of  growth  in  the  spring, 
when  it  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  along  freely. 

1845. — Propagator. — Please  would  you  give  me  a 
little  help?  1 am  thinking  of  making  a propagator  to 
raise  seedlings.  I have  a small  frame,  3 feet  by  2 feet,  and 
am  thinking  of  putting  a false  bottom  of  sheet  iron  in  it, 
sow  my  seed  in  shallow  boxes  in  the  frame,  and  heat  it 
with  paraffin-lamp.  Would  a pan  of  w'ater  placed  between 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  and  bottom  of  frame  be  of  any  use 
for  moisture?— J.  J. 

*»*  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  succeed  with 
your  propagator.  I suppose  you  will  enclose  the  lamp  in 
a box  or  chamber  to  confine  the  heat  beneath  the  frame, 
and  then  when  you  wanted  moisture  a pan  could  he 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  when  a dry  atmosphere 
was  required  the  water  could  be  emptied  out. 
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1S46.— Azaleas  for  mai’ket.— Which  are  the  best 
Azaleas  tor  forcing  for  market  ?— H.  F.  H. 

Whit''  flou'cm  are  always  i a demand  ; the  best  forcing 
■whites  are  Fielder's  White  and  Deutsche  Perle,,  Bernhard, 
Andreas  alha  coming  in  useful  later;  hut  for  forcing 
purposes,  nothiivj  beats  the  two  first-named. — F.  II. 

1847.— Mistletoe  berries.— Can  any  reader  en- 
lighten me  where  ripened  berries  of  the  above  can  be 
obtained  for  propagating  the  plant  in  April  or  May  ne.xt? 
— W.  H. 

Mistletoe  is  plentiful  enough  in  Worce,sti'r,shire,  and  if 
communication  were  opened  with  some  of  the  fruit-growers 
there,  ripe  berries  could  be  obtained.  Jlessrs.  R.  Smith 
and  Co.,  of  Worcester,  would,  we  da  resag,  supply  berries,  or 
trees  with  Mistletoe  on  them,  if  required. 

1S4S.— Treatment  of  Hyacinths.— C.an  you  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Hyacinths  shown 
in  the  diagram?  The  flower-heads  are  ijuite  loose  and 
raised  several  inches  from  the  bulb  without  any  inter- 
vening stem,  the  head  being  supported  between  the  leaves. 
They  were  started  in  a cold  frame,  and  grown  on  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  50  degs.  to  GO  degs.  Roots  and 
leaves  healthy. — Novice. 

'j.  ’ The  flower-spikes  of  the  Hyacinths  must  have  been 
injured  in  some  ivay.  Possibly  they  had  too  much  water 
%1'hen  plunged  or  the  bulbs  may  have  been  unripe. 

1.849.— Good  King  Henry.— Will  you  kindly  tell 
if  this  vegetable  is  dilfioult  to  grow,  and  when  is  the  time 
to  sow  it,  and  how  is  it  best  cooked  ?— William  Smith. 

***  This  is  an  extremely  hardy  perennial  plant,  and 
will  grow  and  yield  abundantly  for  years,  if  the  ground  is 
kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
March  in  a seed-bed,  and  when  large  enough  prick  them 
out  singly,  and  later  on  in  the  season  set  them  out  per- 
manently, about  16  inches  apart  each  way.  The  ground 
should  have  been  previously  well  dug  and  manured.  The 
leaves  are  cooked  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  Spinach, 
and  they  are  of  excellent  favour . 

1850. — Hyacinths  in  glasses.— About  four  weeks 
ago  I put  some  Hyacinth  bulbs  in  glasses,  with  the  water 
not  quite  touching  the  bottom  of  the  bulbs.  One  of  them 
has  now  nearly  filled  its  glass  with  roots,  but  the  others 
have  not  reached  half-way  down  the  glass.  I have  had 
them  in  a dark  cupboard.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  the 
water  should  be  touching  the  bottom  of  the  bulbs,  and 
also  if  it  requires  changing,  and  if  so,  how  often  ?— C.  B. 

*,*  The  water  in  Hyacinth  glasses  should  just  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  bulbs.  This  can  easily  be  managed  by 
filling  them  up  occasionally.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
change  the  water  in  the  glasses ; if  a lump  or  two  of  char- 
coal be  placed  in  it,  it  will  keep  quite  sweet  and  wholesome. 
The  water  used  should  be  pure  rain-water. 

1851. — Training  Chrysanthemums.— If  Chrys- 
anthemums are  trained  round  sticks — I mean  sticks  put  in 
round  the  pot— and  the  young  shoots  trailed  round  and 
round  so  as  to  keep  them  dwarf,  would  that  interfere  with 
the  ripening  of  the  woed?  Would  that  do  as  well  as 
letting  them  grow  tall  to  get  large  blooms? — B.  E. 

***  The  hssinterruptio-n  with  the  free  flow  of  saqo  up  the 
stems  the  better  would  be  the  prospects  of  getting  good 
blooms.  “ B.  E.”  had  far  better  grow  dwarf  sorts  and 
allow  the  shoots  to  grow  upright  in  a natural  manner  in 
preference  to  distorting  them  by  attempting  to  make  tall- 
qrowing  sorts  dwarf,  presuming,  of  course,  the  finest 
blooms  are  required  for  exhibition.—  E.  M. 

1852. — Ice-plant.— Could  you  kindly  give  me  any 
information  regarding  Ice-plants  1 have  heard  of  ? They 
were  grown  in  small  bottles,  and  outgrew  them  from  time 
to  time,  broke  them  at  the  neck,  each  one  being  a little 
larger  than  the  previous  one.  The  bottles  had  loam  in 
them.  Could  the  plant  be  grown  from  seed  or  cutting,  as  I 
am  anxious  to  get  one  ? Will  be  obliged  for  information. — 
Mils.  B.,  Sew  Kilpatrick. 

The  common  Ice -plant  (Mesembryanthemum 
glaciale)  is  an  annual,  and  is  usually  sown  in  spring  to 
produce  shoots  for  garnishing.  May  either  be  raised  in 
puts  and  planted  out  in  May,  or  be  sown  early  in  May 
outside.  But  there  are  other  species  of  Ice-plant,  and  the 
plant  you  refer  to  is  probably  one  of  these.  The  Meseny 
bryanihemiati  family  is  a large  one,  and  most  of  them 
may  be  grown  in  the  way  you  mention  from  cuttings  or 
seeds,  the  former  preferable. 

1853. — Chrysanthemum  cuttings.- 1 have  just 
inserted  in  pots  and  boxes  a number  of  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings  ; they  are  at  present  in  a cool  greenhouse, 
sheltered  by  mats  from  the  light.  Will  that  position  do 
for  them  to  strike  in,  and  how  soon  can  I take  them  up 
and  pot  them  singly  ? At  present  they  look  very  drooping. 

I have  not  given  them  any  w'ater  since  inserting  them. — 
IG.NORAMUS. 

The  best  place  to  strike  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  in 
is  a close,  cold  frame,  from  which  frost  -is  excluded  ; how- 
ever, there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  strike  in  the 
cool  greenhouse,  provided  they  are  kept  nuiderately  moist 
and  as  close  as  possible.  The  soil  in  which  the  cuttings 
are  inserted  should  at  once  have  a soaking  of  water  froon 
a fine-rosed  watering-pot,  and  the  mats  should  also  be 
removed  to  admit  light.  When  the  cuttings  are  seen  to  be 
growing  freely  they  will  be  in  a jit  state  to  pot  off  singly. 

1S51.— Unhealthy  Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra).— 
My  grand  thirty-leaved  Parlour  Palm  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  seems  drooping  somewhat.  It  stands  in  a 
very  large  pot  in  a well-lit  hall.  Should  it  be  repotted? 
If  so,  when  and  with  wh.at  mould?  Or  would  a little  top- 
dressing be  beneficial?  If  so,  of  what  should  this  consist? 
— R.  II.  L. 

*,*  It  would  be  well  to  supply  the  roofs  of  the  plant  in 
question  rvith  fresh  soil,  as  they  are  now  evidently  in 
exhausted  material.  About  the  middle  of  next  month 
would  be  a good  time  to  do  so,  if  a comfortably  warm  and 
rather  close  greenhouse  is  available  to  place  it  in  after- 
wards. Turn  the  plant  out  of  its  i>ot,  and  remove  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  old  soil  from  amongst  the  roots, 
and  repot  it  into  a good  compost  of  turf -loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  using  a clean  and  well-drained  pot  of  a sttfiiciently 
large  size.  Frequently  syringe  the  foliage  after  it  has 
been  repotted,  and  encourage  it  to  grow  freely,  gradually 
inuring  it  again  to  a full  exposure  to  the  air.  IFhen  the. 
new  soil  is  well  filled  with  roots  a little  weak  liquid- 
manure-water  occ'asionallg  will  b of  great  benefit  to  it. 


1855.— Blight  on  Pear  and  Apple-trees.— I 

took  possession  of  a house  with  a fair-sized  garden  last 
Michaelmas.  In  it  there  are  several  pyramid  fruit-trees. 
On  the  Apple-trees  more  especially  I noticed  something 
white,  like  very  fine  cotton  wool,  iii  which  were  some  grey 
insects  resembling  mealy-bug.  Now  that  the  wool  cover- 
ing is  washed  away  the  insects  are  all  on  tlie  under  part 
of  the  branches,  very  thickly  packed.  1 shall  be  obliged 
if  some  friend  will  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  how  to  kill  the 
insects,  as  they  are  spoiling  the  trees,  which  are  good 
young  ones.— F.  B. 

Read  carefully  “J.  C.  C.’s”  article  in  Gardening, 
January  5,  1S05,  page  600. 

1853.— Propagating  the  Indian  Daphne 
(Daphne  indica). — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the 
proper  time  and  how  to  strike  cuttings  of  the  Daphne  ? It 
is  at  present  in  bloom. — P. 

The  best  time  to  strike  cuttings  of  this  Daphne  is 
toicards  the  end  of  the  month  of  August,  taking  off  the 
joints  of  the  shoots  about  6 inches  in  length,  and  put  them 
in  pans  S inches  apart,  in  silver  sand,  covered  closely  with 
a propagating-glass,  shaded,  and  kept  moist  in  a cool- 
house  or  pit  unt  il  the  base  of  the  cuttings  is  callused  over. 
When  this  has  been  effected,  put  them  in  a temperature  of 
50  degs.  by  night,  where  they  will  make  roots;  still  keep 
them  moderately  close  until  well  rooted,  after  which  dis- 
pense with  the  glass.  They  should  be  in  a condition  for 
moving  singly  into  S-inch  pots  by  the  end  of  March.  Oive 
an  intermediate  temperature  through  the  spring,  pinching 
out  the  tops  as  soon  as  the  little  plants  are  rooting  and 
growing  freely . 

1857. — Pelargoniums  In  a cottage  window.— 
Would  you  kindly  advise  me  what  treatment  I should  give 
my  Pelargoniums  in  a cottage  window  ? Wanting  them  to 
look  well  in  the  summer,  should  I take  off  some  of  the 
roots  now,  also  some  of  the  earth,  and  later  on  cut  them 
down  ? If  not,  when  should  it  be  done  ? The  plants  in 
question  are  of  several  kinds,  and  about  two  or  three  years 
old,  perhaps  more. — II. 

*„*  Presuming  that  the  Pelargoniums  in  question  are 
of  the  ordinanj  Zonal  or  bedding-out  type,  the  best  plan 
of  treatment  will  be  to  let  the  qilants  remain  undisturbed 
until  the  middle  of  March,  merely  giving  sufficient  water 
to  the  roots  to  prevent  the  shoots  shrivelling.  When  the 
time  just  mentioned  has  anived,  cut  hack  the  shoots  a 
little,  and  when  they  commence  to  grow  again  shake  the 
plants  out  of  the  old  soil,  and  shorten  hack  the  longest  of 
the  roots  a little,  and  repot  them  in  rather  small  pots  in  a 
good,  loamy  compost.  Do  not  give  much  rvater  until  the 
new  soil  is  well  filled  with  roots.  Shift  the  plants  on 
into  larger  pots  as  desired,  or  plant  them  out  in  the 
summer. 

1858. — Treatment  of  the  Scarlet  Guernsey 
Lily  (Nerine  Fothergilli). — At  a sale  receiiUy  I bought 
six  bulbs  of  this  Lily  and  would  feel  obliged  to  you  for 
information  as  to  how  to  grow  them  best.  They  are  each 
in  a 3-inch  pot.  To  make  a good  specimen  plant,  would  it 
be  advisable  to  put  the  six  bulbs  in  one  pot,  and  what  soil 
is  best  for  them?— A. 

*,*  It  would  be  a good  plan  to  put  the  bulbs  in  question 
in  6-inch  pots,  three  in  each  pot.  The  soil  best  suited  to 
them  is  a good  holding  loam,  with  a little  sharp  sand 
added.  Put  firmly,  and  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of 
growth,  give  icater,  and  stand  them  close  to  the  glass  in 
the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  get  all  the  light  and  sun 
possible.  Later  in  the  season  encourage  the  growth  by 
syringing  overhead  daily,  and  giving  plenty  of  water  at 
the  roots  until  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full  size,  and 
admit  plenty  of  air.  When  the.  leaves  show  signs  of  decay 
withhold  water,  and  winter  them  in  a cool  and  light 
place. 

1859. — Heatingand  managlngagreenhouse. 

—I  have  lately  moved  to  a new  home,  and  find  a nice  little 
greenhouse  in  good  repair,  but  with  the  heating  apparatus 
taken  away.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  empty  also,  with  the 
exception  of  a Tacsonia,  and  one  or  two  minor  things 
against  the  wall.  I am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a greenhouse.  Will  you  tell  me  of  a book  which 
will  teach  me  all  I want,  as  a beginner,  to  know  on  the 
•-are  of  a greenhouse  ? Also  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
advise  me  what  heating  apparatus  to  get  ? I cannot  afford 
the  most  expensive  kinds,  and  want  to  know  of  the  very 
eheapest.— IONORAMU.S. 

The  best  thing  you  can  do  to  acquire  a knowledge  of 
managing  a greenhouse  is  to  take  in  Gardeninq  Illc.s- 
TRATED  regxdarly,  and  carefully  read  the  practical  advice 
contained  therein  on  the  subject  in  question.  With  regard 
to  heating  the  greenhouse,  the  most  satisfactory  plan,  as 
economy  must  be  st  udied,  would  be  to  have  a furnace  and 
brick-fine,  carefully  constructed  by  a good  bricklayer.  The 
easiest  plants  to  commence  to  cultivate  'ivould  be  such 
things  as  Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, and  Petunias. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IFe  should  he  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  querits 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Buttonhole.— Trna  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of 
the  flower  used.  Generally  Violets,  for  instance,  are  just 
bunched  together  with  a leaf  or  two  at  the  back  and  wired ; 
but  the  usual  fashion  now  is  to  just  have  simply  the  flower 

with  its  own  leafage,  without  any  “wiring”  at  all. 

S.  P.  Harris. — We  will  later  on  do  as  you  wish. Novice. 

—Fragment  of  plant  very  much  crushed.  Appears  to  be 
a Kleinia,  hutwe  are  not  quitesure.  Itis  classed  with  the 
succulents.  Will  flower  as  it  gets  old,  and  has  been  ripened 
by  exposure.  Not  of  much  value,  except  to  those  who  are 
curious  about  uncommon  plants.  The  Fern  enclosed  is 
not  Davallia ; it  appears  to  he  the  common  Bracken,  pos- 
sibly a chance  seedling  conveyed  in  the  soil.  We  have 

them  come  sometimes. Ten  YearJ  Subscriber.— Vf e 

think  that  the  plant  may  he  Pentstemon  barbatus,  but 
have  never  seen  it  so  tall.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis  alba. R.  Phillips. — We  do  not 

know  where  the  propagator  can  be  obtained  ; but  write 
to  one  of  the  advertisers  in  Gardbnins,  who  may  help 
you. 

Replies  next  week  to  Qeo.  Vickers,  Anxious, 
Gardener,  Inquirer.  A Scotchman,  (?.  Oliver,  Niphetos, 
J,  F.,  etc 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

*,*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardsnino  Illcs- 
TRATBD,  37,  Southampton-strect,  Strand,  W.C. 

Name  of  plants.— OffcswoM.—l,  Pteris  cretica  : 2, 
Nephrodium  molle  oorymbiferum  ; 3,  Adiantum  cuneatum 
grandioeps  ; 4,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  ; 5,  Pteris  longi- 
folia  ; 6,  Adiantum  formosum  ; 7,  Asplenium  bulbiferum. 

M.  M.  Edwards.— The  Currant-like  shoot  is  Ribes 

speciosum,  the  other  being  Piptanthus  nepalensis. 

R.  F. — 1,  Pteris  cristata  ; 2,  Adiantum  Santa  Catherina  ; 
3,  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas) ; 5,  Send  better  specimen  ; 
6,  Pteris  serrulatacrislata;  7,  Adiantum  concinnum  latum  ; 

8,  Pteris  serrulata. Surrey.— \,  Maranta  zebrina  ; 2, 

Probably  a Datura,  but  please  send  in  flower  ; 3,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum, but  must  see  flowers ; 4,  Acalypha  mas- 
saica  ; 6,  Fittonia  argyroneura  ; G,  An  Ageratum  ; 7, 
Sparmannia  africana  ; sj  Looks  like  a Retinospora  drawn 
up  in  heat ; please  say  something  about  the  liabit  of  the 

plant. R.  E.  B„  Ai/fcsiiMri/.— Stauntonia  lalifolia. 

Arundel  and  J.  J.  i/ardman.- Thlaspi  arvense  or  Penny- 
Cress,  a common  weed  in  Europe,  &c.  ; introduced  iu 

United  States. No  Name. — 1,  Juniperus  sabina  ; 2, 

Cineraria  maritima ; 3,  Escallonia  rubra ; 4,  Cotoneaster 
thymifolia ; 5,  Euonymus  japonicus  foleis  aureis ; 0, 
Ligustrum  japonioum  tricolor. 

Names  of  fruit.— .Bfoa:7taOT.— Winter  Nelis. 


Catalogues  received.— Seed*,  Roses,  Fruit,  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dixon  and  Sons,  Hull. 

Spring  Catalogue.  Benj.  Soddy,  243,  Walworth-road, 

London,  S.E. -Onions  and  How  to  Grow  them.  Crews, 

Calthorpe  street,  Banbury. Seeds  for  1895.  John 

Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland. Garden  Seeds.  Messrs. 

Will.  Clibran  and  Son,  Manchester. Garden  Seeds. 

Messrs.  Armitage  Bros.,  High-street,  Nottingham. 

Floicer,  Vegetable,  and  Farm  Seeds.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cut- 

bush  and  Son,  Highgate. Garden  Seeds.  Ch.  Lorenz, 

Erfurt,  Germany. Pansies  and  Violas.  Wm.  ^-den- 

ham,  Tamworth,  Staffs. Amateur’s  Gardening  Guide. 

Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso,  Scotland. Seeds, 

Plants,  <t'c.  W.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  N.B. Seeds 

and  Garden  Sundries.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham- 
cross,  Herts. 


BIRDS. 

Bath  for  Parrot. — I .should  like  to  knoiv 
if  I may  let  a Parrot  have  a bath  every  day, 
and  if  in  winter  it  ought  to  be  tepid  water  ? — 

A.  B. 

Parrots  should  be  encouraged  to  bathe, 
as  it  tends  to  keep  them  in  health  ; but  a bath 
should  never  be  given  in  a cold  room,  or  serious 
results  may  ensue,  and  may  even  cause  death. 
In  cold  weather  the  water  for  bathing  should  be 
tepid.  The  se;ret  of  keeping  Parrots  in  health 
is  to  give  plenty  of  water,  plain  food,  and  no 
meat.  It  is  important  to  keep  them  warm — at 
a temperature  of  from  50  degs.  to  GO  degs. — and 
to  cover  the  cage  at  night.  Any  food  that  the 
Parrot  enjoys  (exciptiug  meat)  may  be  given, 
such  as  Hemp-seed,  bread-aud-milk,  fruit,  nuts, 
unsweetened  biscuits,  toast  buttered,  vegetables 
in  season,  egg  puddings  of  all  kinds,  all  of  which 
will  be  welcome  in  turn.  In  giving  bread-aud- 
milk  it  is  important  to  be  sure  that  the  milk  is 
not  sour,  and  that  it  be  boiled. — S.  S.  G. 


BEES. 

1771.— Smokytastein  honey  (F.  B. P.). 
— The  smoky  flavour  of  your  run  honey  is  cer- 
tainly objectionable  ; it  may  not  have  arisen, 
however,  from  the  smoke  used  in  subduing  the 
Bees.  If  gathered  from  Heather  the  honey 
would  be  of  a strong,  somewhat  smoky  flavour, 
of  a dark  colour,  and  firm  in  consistency.  There 
is,  I fear,  no  way  of  depriving  the  honey  of  its 
smoky  taste,  and  should  advise  its  being  used 
up  (if  there  is  not  a great  quantity  of  it)  in  feed- 
ing the  Bees  in  the  spring.  Even  if  the  Bees 
are  not  in  need  of  being  fed  in  the  spring,  it  will 
greatly  add  to  the  chance  of  obtaining  a good 
honey  harvest,  as,  of  course,  the  more  honey 
there  is  in  a hive  the  greater  is  the  probability  of 
supers  becoming  filled. — S.  S.  G. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

Pood  for  Fowls  in  winter.— The  best 
food  for  all  Fowls  during  the  winter  months  is  a 
good  hot  breakfast  of  boiled  Potato  parings  and 
table  scraps  chopped,  mixed  very  stiff  with 
sharps,  Spratt’s,  or  ()ld  Calabar  food,  and  a 
little  poultry  spice  added  about  twice  a week. 
Their  next  meal  should  be  of  mixed  corn  about 
3.30  p.m.,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  put  some 
corn  down  after  dark  for  the  Fowls  to  have  as 
soon  as  it  is  light  in  the  morning. — N. 
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I1:TID^2S:. 


Adiantum  Farieyfnse  ..  633 
Asparagus  plumosua  ..  633 
Aspidistra  liirida  . . 632 
Aucubas,  berried  ..  637 
Aiirioulas,  alpiue  ..  630 
Beetroots,  the  best  63) 

Birds  . . . . 641 

Cabbage  Ellam’s  Early  634 
Cabbage,  Savoy,  for  win- 
ter   636 

Camellias 639 

Camellias  in  tubs  . . 638 
Carnations,  border,  for 
greenhouse  . . . . 639 

Carnations  iu  pots  . . 638 
Carnauons,  striking  tree  639 
Cherry  Governor  Wood  128 
Chrysanthemum  ash  ..  626 
Chrysanthemum  cut- 
tings   626 

Chrysanthemums— three 
good  varieties  for  deco- 
ration   625 


Chrysanthemum  Elmer 
D.  Smith  . . . . 628 

Chrysanthemum  Etoile 

de  Lyon 626 

Chrysanthemums  . . 625 
Chrysanthemums  Mars  626 
Chrysanthemums,  propa- 
gating . . .625 

Chrysanthemums,  sin- 
gle  625 

Coccocypselum  discolor  639 
Cold  frames  . , . . 626 

Conservatory  . . . . 626 

Creepers  on  house  fronts  633 

Cress  037 

Cucumber  house. . ..  626 

Cypripedium  Niobe  ..  630 
Dendrobium  aureum  . . 629 
Ecbeveria  retusa  632 

Erica  ventricosa  and  its 

varieties 637 

Fern,  Frerch  ..  633 

Fern-stand,  making  a ..  633 


Ferns  633 

Ferns  for  cuttings  ..  633 

Ferns,  tree  . . . . 633 

Ferns  under  glass  , . 626 

Flower  garden,  notes 
about  . . . . . . 639 

Flower  shows  and  socie- 
ties   639 

Flowers  for  the  dull  sea- 
son   631 

Flowers,  old-fashioned  627 

Fruit  627 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 623 

Fruit,  storage  of  . 629 

Fruit-tree  training  . . 629 

Fruit-trees,  treatment  of 

old 628 

Garden  work  ..  ..  623 

Grapes,  small  berried  ..  t23 
Heaths,  winter-flowering  637 
Heliotrope,  winter  . . 631 
Hiraantophyllum  inioia- 
tum  633 


Hot-beds,  making  . . 638 
House  and  window 

gardening  . . . , 632 

Hyacinth,  a free-flower- 
ing - 632 

Indoor  plants  . . . . 637 

Iris,  German,  notes  on 
the  ..  ..  630 

Kitchen  garden,  the  . . 634 
Mallow,  the  Jew’s,  (Ker- 
ria  japonica)  ••  ••  633 

Melons,  the  first  crop 

of 628 

Mistletoe  berries  ..  639 
Nephrolepises,  the  ..  633 
Onions  for  exhibition  . . 635 
Orchard  house  ..  ..  626 

Orchids  629 

Orchids,  a year’s  record 
of  cool-grown  (1894)  . 629 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 626 

Outdoor  plants  ..  630 

Pears,  grafting  , , . , 628 


Peaches  and  Nectarines 


for  pots,  three  best  . . 623 
Peas,  early  , . . . 634 

Peas,  Sweet,  sowing  ..  630 
Plants,  decorative,  for 

the  house— II 632 

Plants  in  flower. . . . 629 

Plants,  three  good 
winter  flowering  . . 639 
Plums,  Green  Gage  ,,  627 
Poultn^  and  Rabbits  ..  641 
Questions  and  answers  639 
Rhododendrons,  Hybrid 

Java  637 

Roses  631 

Rosea,  cluster  ..  631 

Roses  for  market  ..  031 
Roses  in  suburban  gar- 
dens   631 

Roses,  Tea,  potting  ..  631 
Seakale,  forced,  stringy  634 

Stove  626 

Todea  superba  . . . . 639 


Tomato 634 

Tomatos 634 

Tomatos,  early,  for 

small  houses  ..  ..  638 

Tomatos,  good  yellow, 
for  salads  ..  ..  635 

Town  gartien,  work  in 

the 625 

Tree-Onions  ..  ..  634 

Trees  and  shrubs  ..  63  > 
Truffles,  growing  . . 635 
Vegetable  crops,  rotation 

of 63) 

Vegetable  garden  62*5 

Vegetables  for  exhibi- 
tion   636 

Vine  in  a greenhouse  ..  028 

Watercress  in  a garden  63J 

Week’s  work,  the  com- 
ing  627 

Williams’  Memorial 

Fund  CS9 

Window  gardening  ..  620 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

For  several  years  past  I have  advocated  the 
extended  cultivation  of  single-flowered  varieties. 
Not  only  as  conservatory  plants  are  single- 
flowered  varieties  becoming  more  fully 
recognised,  but  in  a cut  state  the  blooms  are, 
perhaps,  more  appreciated,  for  they  lend 
themselves  so  well  to  various  ways  of  arrange- 
ment in  vases.  Single  Chrysanthemums  are 
effective  in  a cut  state,  either  in  masses  by 
themselves  or  mixed  with  other  kinds  of  flowers 
and  greenery.  Half-a-dozen  years  since  this 
section  lacked  variety  in  colour,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  desirable  kinds  has  been  so 
rapid  that  a selection  covering  a wide  range  in 
colouring  can  now  he  made.  The  flowers  are 
very  lasting,  either  on  the  plants  or  in  a cut 
state,  whilst  they  do  not  require  nearly  so  much 
space  or  pot  room  as  the  larger-flowered  varie- 
ties. They  show  to  best  advantage  blooming  in 
masses,  and  spikes  of  bloom  from  1 foot  to 
2 feet  long  are  very  useful  indeed  for  the 
furnishing  of  vases. 

Societies  specially  devoted  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  Chrysanthemum  culture  do  not  appear 
to  offer  sufficient  inducement  to  bring  together 
much  competition.  The  usual  way  of  offering 
prizes  is  for  so  many  bunches,  each  hunch  to 
contain  a limited  number  of  blooms,  generally 
three.  As  long  as  committees  adhere  to  this 
manner  of  classification,  growers  will  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  same  methods  of  culture, 
the  general  practice  being  to  limit  the  number 
of  shoots  on  a plant  to  three.  When  the 
plants  are  limited  as  to  the  number  of  blooms 
on  each  plant,  those  sorts  that  are  of  a strong 
habit  of  growth  do  not  give  the  same  richness 
! of  colouring  and  quality  of  petal  as  when  a little 
extra  strain,  as  it  were,  is  put  upon  the  plants. 
Single  Chrysanthemums  are  useful  when  grown 
to  flower  later  than  the  ordinary  kinds.  Some 
of  the  varieties — America,  for  instance — will 
produce  a full  crop  of  really  serviceable  blooms 
at  Christmas.  They  are  also  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  a dwarf  state  for  room  decoration, 
or  even  as  dinner-table  plants  they  are  appre- 
ciated by  some.  The  bright-coloured  varieties, 
like  the  Rev.  Remfrey,  make  an  agreeable 
change  during  the  dull  season  of  winter. 

Some  of  the  varieties  are  sweetly  scented, 
two  or  three  plants  of  Mrs.  Langtry,  for  in- 
stance, being  sufficient  to  agreeably  perfume  a 
fairly  large  greenhouse.  The  middle  of  January 
is  a suitable  time  to  insert  the  cuttings.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  4 inches  high,  top  them,  and 
from  this  topping  several  other  shoots  will 
spring.  Those  that  are  intended  to  he  tall 
plants  should  have  three  of  the  strongest 
branches  selected,  which  should  be  allowed  to 
extend,  retaining  all  side  shoots.  Do  not  top 
1 them  again.  Buds  will  form  in  September,  and 
' all  may  remain  to  flower.  From  these  plants 
\ the  long  branching  spikes  are  obtained.  For 
J producing  dwarf  plants,  top  when  the  shoots  are 
I 4 inches  long,  and  continue  the  practice  till  the 
end  of  June.  These  dwarf  plants  are  very  use- 


ful for  the  front  of  groups  of  taller  plants.  If 
large  blooms  for  exhibition  are  required,  the 
plants  must  he  treated  somewhat  differently. 
Instead  of  topping  them  at  4 inches  high  allow 
the  shoot  to  advance  until  the  first  natural  break 
is  made,  this  being  the  result  of  the  formation  of 
a flower-bud  at  the  point.  The  check  caused  by 
this  hud  induces  other  shoots  to  push  from  the 
nodes  below.  From  these  side  growths  select 
the  number  required,  bearing  in  mind  that  hut 
one  bloom  only  will  he  produced  upon  each 
shoot.  Half-a-dozen  blooms,  or  eight,  is  a fair 
number  to  allow  each  plant  to  carry.  The  bloom 
in  the  centre  of  the  shoot  will  always  he  better 
than  those  that  push  from  the  side  below  the 
central  flower-hud.  The  usual  potting  and 
summer  treatment  accorded  to  other  sections 
will  be  necessary  here.  Instead  of  employing 
pots  9 inches  in  diameter,  those  8 inches  across 
will  he  large  enough  for  the  hulk  of  the  largest 
plants.  Should  a few  extra  large  plants  he 
required,  pots  a trifle  wider  will  he  advisable. 

The  following  list  of  varieties  affords  a wide 
range  both  in  colour  and  form  : Rev.  W.  E. 
Remfrey,  purple-amaranth,  florets  cup-shaped, 
very  showy  ; Alice,  creamy-white,  shaded  blush, 
long  flat  florets  ; Millie  Agate,  the  base  of  the 
florets  white,  deepening  to  blush-pink  at  the 
edges;  Dolly  Varden,  rose-magenta,  yellow 
disc,  free-flowering,  dwarf  habit ; Pattie  Penford, 
pure  white,  pale  green  centre,  showy  ; Admiral 
Sir  T.  Symonds,  large  deep  yellow,  with  broad 
florets  ; Charming,  golden-yellow  ; David  Wind- 
sor, chestnut-red  ; Effie,  deep  crimson,  large  and 
early  ; Plleganb,  yellow,  suffused  orange-red  ; 
Golden  Star,  clear  yellow,  grandly  formed 
flowers  ; Jane,  pure  white,  twisted  petals,  one 
of  the  best  ; Guernsey  Sunset,  rich  deep  yel- 
low, shaded  carmine  ; Lady  Churchill,  terra- 
cotta ; Star  of  Hextahle,  soft  yellow,  very 
broad  petals  ; Oceana,  peach  blush,  of  exquisite 
form  ; Oriflamme,  soft  reddish-brown  ; Mrs. 
D.  B.  Crane,  cerise-pink ; Miss  A.  H.  Bates, 
pure  white,  broad  flat  florets ; Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  pure  white,  passing  to  pink  ; America, 
opening  blush,  shading  oft'  to  white,  a late- 
flowering  variety  ; Souvenir  de  Londres,  rich 
crimson  ; Snow  Wreath,  pure  white  ; Mrs. 
A.  Le  Moult,  amaranth-crimson ; Miss  Rose, 
wliite,  slightly  stained  with  pink ; Mrs. 
Langtrjq  pale  pink,  sweetly  perfumed  ; White 
Perfection,  pure  white,  wonderfully  free-flower- 
ing ; Nellie,  bright  lilac-pink  ; Mozart,  rosy- 
brown  : Miss  Ellen  Terry,  long  petals,  briglit 
magenta  colour  ; Marigold,  chestnut-crimson  ; 
Jenny  Lind,  yellow,  tinted  orange  ; and  Nym- 
phsea,  xmre-white.  E.  M. 


THREE  GOOD  VARIETIES  FOR 
DECORATION. 

Mrs.  James  Carter.  — This  variety  is  also 
known  as  Ismail,  and  again  as  Thistle.  The 
original  name  is  that  given  at  the  beginning  of 
this  note,  and  is  the  only  one  that  should  he 
recogrdsed.  For  cut-flowers  this  variety  is  most 
useful  and  pretty.  Each  flower  somewhat 
resembles  a Thistle  in  form,  with  very  fine 
tliread-like  petals.  When  first  opening  the 
blossoms  are  pale  yellow,  and  gradually  lose 


colour  until  they  are  almost  white  ; nice  dwarf 
bushy  habit  and  free  flowering. 

Alice  Carter. — This  variety  is  also  known 
as  Damascus,  but  the  former  is  the  original 
name.  As  a companion  to  the  first-mentioned 
variety  this  is  most  desirable  ; colour,  reddish- 
brown,  tipped  with  gold,  forming  a capital 
contra«,t  to  the  yellow  kind  above  ; tine  thread- 
like petals  in  form,  similar  to  those  of  Mrs. 
James  Carter. 

Mrs.  R.  Filkins. — Mr.  Cannell,  of  Swanley, 
is  sending  this  charming  novelty  out  in  the 
spring,  and  it  may  he  considered  one  of  the  best 
additions  to  the  decorative  class  for  a long  time 
past.  Each  little  flower  is  a picture  iu  itself, 
being  perfect  in  form.  The  colour  is  bright 
yellow.  The  forked  petals  and  delightful  grace 
of  each  flower  will  make  it  invaluable  either 
for  decoration  or  for  cut-flowers  for  vases  and 
epergnes.  The  plant  is  of  good  dwarf  habit  and 
very  free  flowering.  D.  B.  Crane. 


PROPAGATING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  chief  thing  to  avoid  in  the  management  of 
Chrysanthemum  cuttings  is  coddling.  After 
the  old  ])lants  are  cut  down  I put  tliem  near  tlie 
glass  in  a cool  house,  and  by  this  means  generally 
get  a plentiful  supply  of  stout,  hardy  cuttings 
to  start  with.  There  are,  however,  a few  kinds 
which  usually  give  a scanty  number.  These  are 
placed  in  a little  warmth,  and  if  shoots  at  the 
base  do  not  appear,  the  little  side  growths  of 
the  stems  are  used.  Sucker  cuttings  which  peep 
through  the  soil  away  from  the  main  stem  are 
undoubtedly  the  best,  as  they  are  not  liable  to 
give  premature  flower-buds  in  early  spring. 
Cuttings  from  2 inches  to  4 inches  long  are  taken 
and  put  singly  into  small  pots.  Mix  a light 
compost  of  leaf-mould  and  sand  with  just  a little 
loam.  In  potting  the  cuttings  press  firmly,  and 
see  that  the  bottoms  touch  the  soil.  Give  them  a 
good  watering  to  start  with,  and  very  little  more 
excepting  just  a light  sprinkling  occasionally 
will  he  needed  till  the  cuttings  have  rooted.  I 
do  not  like  any  method  of  striking  so  well  as 
cold-frame  treatment.  For  the  past  year  or  two 
I have  returned  to  this  old  plan,  and  although 
the  cuttings  take  longer  to  root,  when  once 
rooted  they  grow  away  freely.  The  frames  are 
filled  with  leaves,  then  a layer  of  Cocoa-nut -fibre 
for  the  reception  of  the  cuttings,  so  as  to  keep 
them  close  up  to  the  glass,  so  that  they  may  get 
all  the  light  available.  In  sunny  weather  they 
are  lightly  sprinkled  in  the  morning,  hut  tlie 
frames  are  kept  closed.  They  are  covered 
with  mats  every  night  whether  there  be 
danger  of  frost  or  not,  and  in  severe 
weather  a good  thickness  of  straw  is  added. 

I liave  known  the  cuttings  to  be  frozen  in, 
as  it  were,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  no  harm 
has  come  to  them ; hut  it  seldom  happens  that 
many  days  elapse  between  giving  them  a little 
light,  if  only  for  an  hour  iu  the  middle  of  the 
day.  It  is  not  advisable  to  give  cold-frame 
treatment  to  cuttings  which  have  come  from  a 
heated  atmosphere.  For  these  and  for  the 
novelties  I nail  four  hoards  together  and  make  a 
frame-work,  which  is  covered  with  glass  and 
stood  inside  a cool  greenhouse.  Why  the 
novelties  are  treated  thus  I cannot  say,  only 
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that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  pleasure  in 
watching  the  growth  of  anything  new,  and  in 
the  place  named  they  can  be  got  at  during  bad 
weather.  'I'hc  .squares  of  glass  sliould  be  dried 
each  morning,  or  accumulated  moisture  may 
cause  drip  and  destroy  some  of  the  cuttings.  If 
the  leaves  appear  limp,  sprinkle  them  lightly, 
but  do  not  keep  the  soil  at  all  wet  until  roots  are 
formed. 

When  new  leaves  spring  out  it  is  a sure  sign 
that  rooting  has  taken  place,  and  the  little 
plants  should  then  be  inured  to  air  and  sun 
graduall3',  or  the  flagging  will  cause  a consider- 
able check.  Begin  by  placing  the  most  forward 
in  a box  by  themselves  where  air  can  be  ad- 
mitted for  an  hour  or  so  at  first,  then  the  glass 
may  be  left  off,  until  finally  they  can  be  stood 
on  a shelf  near  the  glass  to  assist  a sturdy 
growth.  The  time  for  striking  the  cuttings  is 
important.  I have  never  found  any  advantage 
in  putting  them  in  much  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  especially  the  incurved  kinds.  What  I 
strive  most  to  get  is  nice  healthy  cuttings  to 
start  with,  and  which  are  likely  to  grow  away 
freely.  Plants  propagated  early,  say  October, 
rarely  start  in  early  spring  without  showing 
flower-buds,  annoying  to  those  who  grow  plants 
for  large  blooms.  Japanese  varieties  which 
are  late  and  which  are  generally  topped  in  the 
spring  to  cause  them  to  bloom  with  others  may 
with  advantage  be  struck  early,  so  that  a strong, 
forward,  well-rooted  plant  may  be  available. 
In  the  case  of  almost  all  of  the  well-known  kinds 
there  is  no  better  time  to  begin  another  year’s 
work  than  the  present.  H.  S. 


Ciirysanthenium  Elmer  D.  Smith. 

— I know  of  no  Chrysanthemum  having  just  the 
shade  of  colouring  that  this  Japanese  variety 
possesses.  The  moderately  broad,  flat  florets 
are  of  a cardinal-red  tone,  with  a plum-coloured 
suffusion  ; the  rever.se  of  them  is  of  a clear 
chamois.  Fully  developed  blooms  are  quite 
large  enough  for  exhibition,  and  add  much  to 
the  variety  of  a stand  in  the  composition  of  its 
colouring.  Unfortunately  the  habit  of  growth 
ii  tall.— E.  M. 

185.3.— Chrysanthemum  cuttings.— I 

think  “ Ignoramus  ” cannot  do  better  than  make 
a frame  to  stand  on  the  stage  in  his  greenhouse. 
One  that  will  serve  his  purpose  is  easily  made  by 
nailing  four  boards  together  in  the  form  of  a 
frame,  and  putting  sheets  of  glass  on  the  top, 
that  will  keep  his  cuttings  from  flagging.  The 
moisture  must  be  wiped  off  the  glass  every 
ev'ening  to  prevent  the  cuttings  from  damping. 
The  frame  must  stand  on  a &d  of  coal-ashes. 
— D.  McIver. 

Chrysanthemum  Mars.— This  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  is  one  of  the  best  late-flowering 
varieties  we  have.  The  colour— bright  orange- 
yellow— is  so  pleasingly  shaded  with  bronze  as 
to  render  it  especially  attractive.  When 
allowed  to  grow  away  freely  after  the  last 
topping  of  the  shoots  in  March,  or  even  when 
grown  with  three  branches  and  removing  the 
crown  bud,  allowing  all  shoots  to  develop  and 
set  a quantity  of  buds  on  each,  handsome 
sprays  for  cutting  are  then  assured.  During 
December  and  the  early  part  of  January  flowers 
of  this  colour  are  always  appreciated.  I would 
advise  all  who  do  not  grow  this  variety  to  add 
it  to  their  collection  without  delay. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  ash.— Growers  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  when  cutting  down  their 
plants  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  the 
ash  resulting  from  the  burning  of  the  old  stems. 
The  old  stems  should  be  put  where  they  may 
become  dry  preparatory  to  the  burning  of  them 
to  secure  ash  for  incorporating  in  the  compost 
for  the  various  shifts  necessary  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  plants’ growth. — D.  B.  C. 

Chrysanthemum  Etoile  de  Lyon.— 

From  plants  growing  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall 
I cut  very  nice  blooms  on  Christm.xs  Day,  an 
occurrence  that  has  nob  fallen  to  my  lot  in  any 
previous  year.  I regard  this  as  one  of  the  best 
late-ffowering  sorts  for  wall  culture.  The  sturdy 
habit  of  growth  is  all  in  its  favour  as  a late 
out-of-door  variety.  Anyone  with  a bib  of  bare 
wall  should  grow  a plant  or  two  of  thus  Chrys- 
anthemum against  it.  The  roots  or  stools  that 
flowered  in  pots  the  season  just  past  make 
excellent  material  for  giving  a crop  of  blossom 
nsxt  autumn. — E.  M. 


OARDBN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Moved  plants  from  forcinir  house  to  lill  in  the  vacant 
places  caused  by  removal  of  Chrysanihemums,  the  last  of 
wiiirh  has  now  been  removed.  Groups  of  Freeslas, 
Scarlet  uiid  Yellow  Tulips,  White  and  Pink  Hyacinths, 
Yellow  Genistas,  Erica  Wilmoreana,  Scarlet  and  SVhite 
Epacrises,  White  Azaleas  and  Deutzias,  Double  and  Single 
Daffoilils  will  he  amon^  the  things  which  everybody  may 
have  in  bloom  now.  With  these  and  Arum  Lilies, 
Camellias,  and  Tea  Roses  soon  coming  in,  this  house  should 
be  bolh  gaj’’  and  fragrant.  It  is  best  to  try  and  keep  down 
insects  without  a resort  to  fumigation  with  Tobacco  if 
poFsihle.  This  maj’be  done  if  a close  watch  is  kept  on  the 
plants  liable  to  these  attacks.  If  there  are  anj'  green-flies  in 
the  house  they  will  be  found  first  on  the  young  growth  of 
Tea  and  other  Roses,  and  if  a little  Tobacco-powder  is 
used  at  once  or  even  the  first  flies  wiped  off  with  a d.tmp 
sponge,  it  is  probable  the  evil  will  not  spread  farther.  And 
those  who  canuot  give  attention  1o  little  things  will 
probably  wait  till  the  flies  spread,  and  then  more  than  one 
fumigation  will  be  necessary.  And  when  plants  get 
smothered  with  insects  and  it  is  necessary  to  take 
stringent  measures  for  their  deslrnction  the  plants  must 
suffer.  The  flowers  in  a house  after  a severe  fumigation 
always  have  a faded,  washed  out  appearance.  Get  a stock 
of  soil,  including  loam  and  peat,  under  cover  somewhere  to 
do  any  necessary  repotting  next  month  or  later.  No  one 
can  or  should  use  wet  soil  for  potting,  and  all  flowering 
subjects  are  best  potted  with  a considerable  degree  of 
firmness.  Loosely  potted  plants  may  be  grown  a little 
faster  and  may  run  up  a little  higher,  but  soft,  loosely- 
built  giowth  will  not  flower  so  freely.  Fuchsias  may  soon 
be  brought  out  to  the  light.  We  always  strike  a lot  of 
cuttings  in  August,  and  these  are  potted  off  as  soon  as 
rooted,  and  are  kept  growing  all  winter  close  to  the  glass, 
and  are  now'  ready  for  putting  into  5-inch  pots. 

Stove. 

The  potting  and  propagating  season  is  close  at  hand. 
See  therefore  that  clean  pots  and  drainage  material  are 
in  readiness.  These  are  sometimes  looked  upon  as  small 
matters,  but  they  have  a very  important  bearing  upon  the 
ultimate  result.  Where  Orchids  are  grown,  special  pots 
and  baskets  had  better  be  obtained.  It  is  quite  true  that 
success  is  obtained  sometimes  without  these  special  helps, 
but  it  is  not  wise  to  spoil  the  ship  for  the  sake  of  the  pro- 
verbial ha’porth  of  tar,  and  the  most  skilful  cultivators  find 
it  necessary  to  use  all  the  best  and  most  perfect  appliances. 
All  plants  which  have  been  resting  and  are  now  show’ing 
signs  of  growth  will  reqtiire  more  water.  Prune  Alla- 
luandas,  Bougamvilleas,  and  other  climliers,  and  wash 
thoroughly  if  there  are  mealy-bugs  in  the  house.  Night 
temperature  60  degs.  to  65  degs.,  day  temperature  may 
run  up  to  80  degs.  with  sunshine. 

Ferns  under  Glass. 

Go  through  the  collection  and  cut  out  with  a pair  of 
scissors  all  decaying  fronds.  There  will  soon  he  new 
growth  springing  up  now,  and  the  new  fronds  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  struggle  through  the  old  decaying  matter. 
Repotting  may  be  given  early  next  month  where  a genial 
warmth  can  be  kept  up.  In  cool  houses  potting  may  be 
delayed  till  March.  Where  old  plants  have  to  be  divided 
for  stock  purposes  it  Is  better  to  do  this  just  as  the  new 
vigour  is  manifesting  itself  than  w’ait  till  some  progress 
has  been  made.  Fern  seeds  or  spores  may  be  sown  now 
and  young  seedling  Ferns  raised  last  autumn  may  be 
pricked  off  into  pans  and  boxes.  Tropical  or  stove  Ferns 
will  do  in  a night  temperature  of  60  degs.,  and  greenhouse 
Ferns  will  be  safe  in  a temperature  of  40  degs.  or  a few 
degress  less  on  cold  nights.  The  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere must  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  used. 
This  also  will  influence  the  application  of  water  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  as  wlien  plants  ai*e  kept  cool  they 
require  less  water,  and  vice  versd.  More  loam  is  used  for 
potting  Ferns  than  was  customary  forty  years  ago,  and  if 
the  loam  is  of  the  right  quality  Ferns,  except  the  most 
delicate,  do  well  in  soil  composed  at  least  of  half  loam. 
The  other  half  may  be  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sharp  sand, 
with,  for  delicate-rooted  species,  a little  crushed  charcoal. 

Orchard  House. 

All  Peaches  and  other  fruit-trees  in  pots  should  be 
placed  under  cover  now,  the  trees  cleaned  and  pruned, 
and  if  not  top-dressed  in  autumn  some  of  the  old  soil  should 
be  removed  and  fresh  rich  compost  added.  All  repotting 
and  for  the  most  part  all  top-dressing  should  be  done  in 
autumn,  as  the  roots  are  busy  all  the  winter.  Where  there 
is  no  early  Peach-house  it  is  quite  possible  to  move  lialf- 
a-dozen  of  the  early-potted  trees  to  a greenhouse  where  a 
moderate  temperature  is  kept  up.  Night  temperature  till 
the  blossoms  are  expanded  must  not  exceed  60  degs.  or 
52  degs.  Hale’s  Early  will  stand  a good  deal  of  forcing  and  , 
Royal  George  comes  well  in  succession. 

Cucumber  House. 

It  is  very  important  before  planting  a house  with 
Cucumbers  that  everything  should  be  thoroughly  clean. 
Leave  no  loose  manure  or  soil  about  anywhere  to  harbour 
woodlice.  Most  of  the  trouble  from  woodlice  and  other 
insects  proceeds  from  not  having  a clean  start,  and  when 
everything  has  been  cleared  out  and  the  new  material 
brought  ill,  shut  the  house  up  close  and  burn  sulphur  in 
it  till  the  fumes  are  strong  enough  to  kill  all  life,  whether 
of  insects  or  spore  of  fungi. 

Cold  Frames/ 

We  have  sometimes  had  cold  frames  covered  up  during 
frost  for  a month  at  a time,  in  fact,  they  are  better  so,  but 
heated  frames  must  have  light  or  the  plants  will  blanch 
and  damp.  But  during  cold  weather  if  the  mats  are 
removed  when  the  sun  reaches  the  frames  in  the  morning 
they  must  be  returned  in  good  time  in  the  afternoon. 

Window  Gax'dening. 

The  days  are  lengthening,  and,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  the 
cold  is  strengthening,  therefore  the  main  object  must  be 
for  the  present  at  any  rate,  to  keep  the  plants  indoors  safe 
from  frost,  and  this  implies  a very  careful  use  of  the  water- 

* In  colli  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  " Garden  Work'’  may  he  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


pot.  But  this  sparing  use  of  the  water-pot  does  not  apply 
to  the  foliage.  It  is  very  refreshing  to  a plant  to  run  the 
sponge  over  the  leaves  whenever  time  can  be  spared  ; it 
takes  off  the  dried-up  appearance  during  frosty  weather, 
and  keei)S  plants  in  health. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  goes  sue  that  the  roots  of  all  recently 
planted  things  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  ; without  this 
they  would  dwindle  and  die.  It  is  a great  ad\antage  to 
give  a light  mulch  to  such  plants,  eitlier  just  before  or 
soon  after  the  frost  begins,  as  a check  to  iis  lifting  power. 
Those  who  grow  Mushrooms  have  valuable  material  in  the 
old,  exhausted  beds,  which  should  be  broken  up  fine  and 
scattered  a couple  of  inches  thick  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil  between  the  plants.  Some  people  have  an  objecti^;u 
to  doing  pruning  in  frosty  weather.  So  far  as  regard.s 
mere  knife  work  in  the  shrubberies,  I do  not  think  any 
harm  will  follow;  but  I should  not  recommend  the  whole- 
sale cutting  dow'n  of  large  evergreens  now,  unless  it  svas 
with  the  view  of  grafting  them  up  to  make  room  for  other 
things.  Denuding  an  old  shrub  of  all  its  foliage  during 
severe  frost  would  probably  kill  it ; but  shortening  back  .a 
few  straggling  shoots  is  i|uite  another  matter,  as  plenty  of 
leaves  are  si  ill  left  for  the  protection  of  the  vital  parts  of 
the  tree  ; and  1 have  never  known  the  slightest  injury  to 
be  done  by  the  pruning  of  deciduous  things  during  frosty 
weather.  The  rubbish-yard  should  be  cleared,  and  iis 
contents  made  ready  to  go  on  to  the  land.  All  the  rough 
matter— the  cuttings,  should  be  exposed  to  the  action 

of  fire  to  char  them  into  a condition  for  mixing  with  the 
soil.  In  open  weather  planting  may  be  done,  both  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants.  No  garden  is  altogether 
perfect,  and  winter  is  the  season  for  making  improvements. 
There  is  much  of  this  kind  of  work  to  do  everyw’here.  In 
many  gardens  it  is  put  off  too  long,  and  injury  is  done  to 
valuable  trees  and  shrubs. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Even  late  Vines  should  now  be  relieved  of  their  load  and 
the  Vines  pruned  and  cleaned,  and  the  house  put  in  order, 
If  the  late  vinery  is  not  made  a receptable  for  bedding  or 
other  plants,  the  rest  of  the  Vines  would  be  more  perfect 
if  the  water  is  run  out  of  the  apparatus  and  the  house 
treated  as  a perfectly  cold  house  till  it  is  time  to  stai’t  the 
Vines  again.  If  the  water  is  left  in  the  pipes  there  must 
he  heat  enough  in  frosty  weather  to  keep  the  water  in  the 
pipes  from  freezing.  During  cold,  frosty  weather  at  this 
season  of  the  year  it  is  only  a waste  of  heat  to  open  the 
lights  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  early  Vinery  or  Peach 
house.  There  will  be  air  enough  get  in  through  the  laps 
of  the  glass  to  keep  the  interior  in  circulation.  There  is 
generally  more  harm  than  good  done  in  winter  forcing  by 
venlilation,  and  it  i.s  only  in  very  small  houses  w'here  the 
heat  may  sometimes  rise  above  the  maximum  bv  inju- 
iliciouH  forcing  that  ventilation  is  necessary.  Bring  up 
arrears  of  pruning  and  training  of  hardy  fruit-trees. 
Introduce  relays  of  Strawberries  in  pots  to  meet  the 
demand  for  ripe  fruits  in  March.  The  best  re.sults  are 
oljtained  by  steady  gradual  ^vork,  starting  at  a tempera- 
ture of  50  degs.  to  55  degs. , and  rising  to  00  degs.  or  65  ilegs. 
when  the  fruits  are  set  and  swelling.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Strawberries  under  glass  are  subject  to  insect 
attacks,  and  that  dipping  in  au  insecticide  when  first 
housed  tends  to  reduce  the  harm  which  may  he  done  by 
green-fly  and  red-spider.  Keep  the  succession  Pines  which 
are  desired  to  show  fruit  on  the  aide  of  dryness  at  the  root 
for  a time  and  moderate  the  fire-heat. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Usually  the  writer  of  a calendar  does  not  take  anj* 
account  of  the  weather,  but  in  carrying  out  any  suggested 
operation  the  weather  is  an  important  factor  in  the  matter. 
Forcing  operations  may  be  carried  on  now  on  an  enlarged 
scale ; in  fact,  the  only  limit  imposed,  in  the  cases  of 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb,  are  the  stock  of  roots 
and  the  accommodation  for  forcing.  There  are  several 
small  matters,  though  unimportant  in  themselves,  which 
will  be  demanded  now  where  there  are  conveniences  for 
forcing.  Green  Tarragon  and  Mint  must  he  had.  Basil 
may  be  sown  now  in  pots  to  come  m for  fiavouring.  Sorrel, 
if  required,  may  be  started  in  large  pots  or  boxes.  Chervil 
also  may  be  started  in  pots  for  supplying  green  leaves  for 
flavouring.  If  there  is  likely  to  be  any  scarcity  of  Endive 
for  salads,  to  a certain  extent  Chicory  and  Dandelion 
roots  forced  in  the  Mushroom-house  will  supply  its  place. 
Sow  Tomatos  for  planting  out  next  month.  Early  Ruby  is 
a good  kind.  Sow  early  Peas  in  pots  for  transplanting. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  varieties  now  ; Chelsea  Gem  i.s 
one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  early  sorts.  In  sowing  small 
round  Peas  more  seeds  may  be  used  than  will  be  desirable 
later  on.  Sow  a few  Leeks,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  early  ami 
late  Cauliflowers  in  heat  to  get  early  plants  to  fill  all 
vacancies.  A few  seeds  of  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flow’er  sown  now  will  come  in  useful  in  August,  when, 
perhaps,  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  Sow  Horn  Carrots 
on  the  warm  border  and  cover  thinly  with  straw.  Radishes 
also  outside  should  be  covered  with  straw  to  keep  out 
cold.  E.  Hobday. 


WoriE  In  the  Town  Garden. 

The  turn  of  the  days  being  now  past,  and  as  the  amount 
of  daylight  will  be  gradually  increasing,  if  but  slowly  at 
first,  a commencement  ma3'  be  made  in  sowing  the  seeds 
of  such  plants  as  require  a long  season  of  growth,  such 
as  Lobelias,  Petunias,  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  Cen- 
taureas,  and  a few  more,  as  well  as  Begonias,  Gloxinias, 
Screptocarpus,  etc.,  which  if  to  bloom  well  the  first  season 
must  be  got  to  work  in  good  time.  With  our  short  sum- 
mers it  is  most  important  that  bedding  and  decorative 
plants  of  all  kinds  should  l>e  had  in  as  forward  a condition 
as  possible,  otherwise  the  season  is  half  over  before  the}’ 
begin  to  be  reallj'  effective.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
well  to  begin  too  early  in  places  where  the  atmosphere  is 
much  smoke-laden  or  murky,  especially  with  such  subjects 
(as  Zinnias,  Stocks,  Tomatos,  etc.)  that  are  liable  to 
damping,  for  with  the  partially  obscured  light,  and  small 
amount  of  sun  available,  as  well  as  the  comparatively  foul 
atmosphere,  great  difiiculty  will  be  experienced  in  bringing 
them  through  the  early  stages  in  such  a position.  In  very 
bad  places  it  will,  as  a rule,  he  found  better  to  leave  such 
until  the  latter  half  of  February  or  beginning  of  March, 
than  to  attempt  to  raise  them  earlier,  though  at  the  same 
time  much  depends  upon  the  situation  or  aspect  and 
construction  of  the  house,  the  amount  of  heating  power, 
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and  so  forth.  If  it  is  particularly  desired  to  have  the 
plants  ready  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  a tfood  plan  to  sow 
part  of  the  seed  as  soon  as  it  may  be  (‘onsidered  safe  to  do 
so,  and  in  case  this  first  sowinjj  should  fail,  to  then  sow  the 
rest  a few  weeks  later  on.  Even  if  an  actual  start  cannot 
he  made  just  yet,  take  care  to  g;et  all  seed?,  pots,  pans, 
boxes,  comjiost,  and  other  necessaries  in  and  ready  for  use 
when  wanted  A lot  of  time,  trouble,  and  often  money 
also,  IS  saved  by  a little  forethought  in  having  eve^^  thins 
ready  to  hand  when  required.  Remember  that  IIollw 
hocks,  Delpiiiniiuns,  Pyrethrum?,  anrl  several  other  peren- 
nials, when  raised  from  seed  sown  in  January,  and  kepi 
moving  along  briskly,  will  flower  well  the  same  season. 
Move  a few  stock  plants  of  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Bou\’ar* 
dias,  and  others  into  a gentle  heat  to  furnish  cuttin«:'8.  Do 
not  give  them  much  water  until  growing  freely  again,  hut 
sprinkle  them  overhead  on  fine^’davs  and  keep  "'near  the 
glass.  If  the  stock  of  Lobelis-s  has  done  well,  there  will  be 
pl^ty  of  cuttings  now,  and  the  sooner  these  are  taken  off 
and  inserted  in  pans  of  moist  sand,  or  very  sandy  soil  in  a 
pmal  wpmth,  the  better.  Should  they  have  failed,  as  too 
frequently  occurs,  sow  some  seeds  of  Sutton’s  Dark  Blue 
which  will  give  any  quantity  of  lirst-class  plants  quite 
pual  to  those  raised  from  cuttings.  Herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias are  growing  fast  now,  and  must  be  kept  regularly 
moist  and  free  from  green*fly.  B,  C.  R 


THE  OOMINa  WOKS. 

Extracts  from  a.  Garden  Diary  from  January 
10th  to  January  26th, 

Sow'ed  Chelsea  Gem  Peas  in  pots,  and  early  Long-pod 
Beans  in  boxes  for  transplanting.  This  sowing  has  not, 
and  will  not,  interfere  with  our  sowings  outside.  It  is 
^mply  a second  string  to  the  bow.  Planted  more  French 
Beans  in  6-inch  pots,  five  Beans  in  a pot.  These  will  be 
brought  on  in  any  warm  house  where  there  is  a nio-ht  teni- 
prature  of  60  degs.  or  thereabouts.  Sowed  early  French 
Horn  Carrots  in  hot-bed.  a ir)l'br.g  of  Ra-hah-?-''*ods 
being  sown  at  the  t-ame  time.  Tlie  Kadiahes  will  be  drawn 
before  any  injury  can  be  done  to  the  Carrots.  A small 
sowing  of  Brussels  Sprouts  has  been  made  in  a box  to  raiee 
a few  plants  for  early  crop.  Failures  in  Brussels  Sprouts 
pe  mainly  due  to  two  causes  : by  bad  strain  and  late  sow- 
ing and  planting.  Sowed  a pinch  of  Sandringham  White 
Celery  m a frame  in  pat  for  the  earliest  crop.  There  is 
always  a danger  of  this  early  sowing  getting  a check  and 
bolting,  but  it  comes  in  useful  for  flavouring  soups,  &c 
Prepared  Pea-sticks  during  a short  spell  of  bad  weather 
and  placed  ready  for  use.  I generally  lav  in  a lot  of  other 
stakes  at  this  season  for  newly  planted  trees  and  shrub«, 
and  any  other  purpose  for  which  strong  stakes  are  retiuired. 
Moved  more  Seakale  to  Mushroom-house  \ the  roots  were 
lifted  some  time  ago,  and  laid  in  under  a north  wall  and 
covered  with  litter  so  as  to  be  ready  when  wanted.  I never 
plant  old  roots  again,  as  I find  the  thongs  cut  from  the 
sides  of  the  strong  crown  when  lifted  for  forcing  m.ake  the 
best  crowns.  Potted  off  young  Cucumbers.  Sowed  Melons 
for  earliest  crop.  I save  time  by  soaking  tlie  seeds  in 
v/arm  water  till  the  seeds  show  signs  of  breaking  ; this 
usually  occurs  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours.  The 
seep  are  sown  in  warm  soil  and  placed  in  a warm,  close 
position,  and  are  Ihroiu^h  the  soil  in  a week,  sometimes 
less.  At  tliis  season  the  shorter  time  the  seeds  lie  in  Iht 
soil  the  bcUer  and  stronger  the  plants.  Planted  a frame 
with  Sharj>e’8  Victor  Potatos  : t he  Poiatoshad  been  started 
m pots,  ; nd  were  just  through  the  soil.  Potted  more 
roots  of  Chicory  and  placed  in  Mushroom-house.  J am 
nying  fire-heat  now  in  Miu-.hroo;n-house  on  cold  nights, 
just  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  55  degs.,  or  betweeii 
that  and  00  degs.  This  house  is  connected  with  an  appara- 
tus whjc.h  heats  several  other  structures,  so  when  the  tem- 
perature falls  to  50  degs.  or  so,  it  is  only  a (lueslion  of 
o|)cnmg  a valve  just  enough  to  cause  a gentle  circulation, 
l^  imshed  the  preparation  of  the  cuttingsof  Gooseberry  and 
otpr  bush  fruits.  Have  laid  them  in  for  the  present  till 
it  IS  cpvenient  to  plant  them.  The  work  of  callusing  the 
\vounds  will  begin  at  once,  though,  of  course,  the  sooner 
the  cuttings  are  planted  the  better.  1 have  a good  collec- 
tioii  of  hardy  herbaceous  Phloxes,  and  I intend  very 
shortly  to  take  them  np,  divide,  and  plant  several  hold 
groups  m separate  colours  in  suitable  positions  ; they  will 
show  better  so  than  in  mixtures— at  least,  I think  so.' 

OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS. 

There  are  many  good  old  herbaceous  plants  that 
might,  with  advantage,  find  a place  on  borders 
witliout  prejudice  to  the  best  representatives  of 
those  families  more  generally  employed,  that 
include  now  such  an  endless  number  of  varieties. 
The  aim  must  be  to  avoid  those  things  of  weakly 
habit,  and  that  want  a considerable  amount  of 
coddling  to  do  them  well.  A good  constitution, 
combined  with  vigour  and  sturdy  growl  h, 
whether  on  a large  or  small  scale,  is  responsible 
for  a good  display  on  the  border  and  an  abun- 
dance of  cut  bloom.  Many,  too,  of  the  lesstr 
known  herbaceous  plants,  where  the  species  is 
only  represented  by  one,  two,  or  at  most  a few 
varieties,  present  either  in  colour,  habit,  or 
peculiarity  of  individual  bloom  quite  distinct 
features,  and  relieve  in  a very  pleasing  manner 
(when  judiciously  blended  with  them)  bolder 
masses  of  Iris,  Phlox,  Pentstemons,  Pyre- 
thrum, and  the  like.  One  or  two  of  the  Saxi- 
frages, for  instance,  are  quite  imique  in  their 
beauty,  and,  as  previously  noted,  very  useful  for 
cutting.  Anchusa  italica,  with  its  Borage-like 
flowers,  gives  a fine  display  in  this  particular 
shade  of  colour  on  tlin  centre  and  hack  of 
borders.  I have  seen  clumps  of  this  quite 
feet  high  in  old  gardens  where  there  was  a 
great  depth  of  good  soil,  and  tlio  plants  were 
long  established.  Phygelius  capenais  will  light 


up  the  border  in  autumn  with  its  spikes  of 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  and  Senecio  pulcher 
provides  a shade  of  colour  to  be  found  in  few 
flowers.  Those  comparatively  rare  old-fashioned 
flowers  (how  many  gardens  one  may  enter  and 
never  sec  them  !),  Zauschneria  californica  and 
Dracocephalum  Ruyschiamim  are  reckoned  a 
a little  iniffy,  but  do  well,  e.a  a rule,  on  a dry, 
■sunny  border,  and  both  are  very  taking  flowers, 
to  which  the  lover  of  hardy  flowers  is  irre- 
sistibly attracted  as  soon  as  the  eye  lights  on 
them.  I noted  above,  in  connection  with  the 


FRUIT. 


better-known  herbaceous  plants,  that  the  plant- 
ing of  the  best  varieties  in  their  respective 
families  was  advisable,  and  this  is  an  important 
matter.  8o  many  varieties  of  sterling  merit,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  greatly  superior  to  the  old 
forms,  having  been  raised  of  late  years,  it  is  a 
great  pity  not  to  gradually  substitute  these  for 
inferior  sorts.  Take,  for  iustauce,  the  Herbace- 
ous Phloxes  ; holh  in  size  and  .substance  of 
flower  and  in  greater  variety  as  to  height, 
wonderful  improvement  has  been  made,  and 
the  old  lilac  and  white  are  now  quite  out  of 
date.  (p. 


GREEN  GAGE  PLUMS. 

Some  good  varieties  of  Plums  have  of  late  years 
been  added  to  the  Green  Gage  section.  The 
value  of  the  hardier  Gage  section  is  in  their 
free-bearing  in  any  form,  though  I prefer  bush 
culture,  as  one  gets  more  regular  crops  of  larger 
fruit,  not  in  gluts,  as  when  all  the  trees  are 
standards.  These  trees  have  greatly  benefited 
Viy  the  heavy  rains  last 
season  in  light  soils,  as 
m 1S93  they  received  », 
severe  check.  Wall 
trees  are  equally  good, 
and  as  many  of  the 
choicer  Gages  are  given 
wall  culture,  .sirch  trees 
will  now  well  repay 
good  surface  dressings 
of  loam  and  manure  to 
encourage  surface  root  s. 

Many  of  these  Plums 
could  often  be  grown  in 
(he  place  of  inferior 
kitchen  varieties.  One 
of  the  best  kinds  among 
the  dessert  varieties  is 
the  one  illustrated, 
Guilin’s  Golden  Gage. 
This  i.s  a roundish  fruit, 
slightly  fiat  at  the  ends, 
skin  rich  golden-yel- 
low, flushed  a.ud  dotted 
with  crimson  on  the 
sunny  side  with  a fine 
silvery  bloom,  flesh 
tender,  melting,  juicy, 
and  richly  flavoured. 
Ir,  is  fit  for  use  early  in 
August,  bears  freely, 
whilst  the  tree  is  very 
hardy,  dwarf,  and  does 
well  either  as  a bush 
Of  standard.  It  also 
makes  afruitful cordon, 
bearing  when  young. 

Another  valuable 
early  Gage  is  Dennis- 
ton’s  Superb,  a fruit  of 
inediumsizc,  skingreen- 
isli  yellow, witli  patches 
and  dots  of  purple,  ami 
a slight  bloom,  flesh 
teuder,  rich,  and  of  a 
brisk  flavour.  It  is  a 
first-rate  early  dessert 
Plum  ripening  early  in 
August.  The  tree  is 
excellent  either  on  a 
wall  or  grown  as  a bush, 
pyramid,  or  cordon. 
Transparent  (-Jage  is  a 
valuable  dessert  Plum, 
and  one  of  the  most 
deliciously  flavoured  of 
all.  It  is  somewhat 
like  the  old  Transpa- 
rent Gage,  but  earlier, 
a better  cropper,  and 
makes  an  excellent 
I ush  or  pyramid.  The 
f ruits  are  above  medium 
size,  round,  skin  trans- 
parent, light  yellow, 
mottled  and  dotted 
with  red  on  the  sunny 
side,  yellow  flesh  tinged 
with  green,  crisp  and 
juicy.  The  tree  is  a 
great  bearer,  vigorous, 
sturdy,  very  hardy, 
and  a very  fine  deisert 
variety,  and  makes  a fit  companion  to  Guilin’s 
Golden  Gage.  McLaughlin  Gage  is  another 
valuable  dessert  fruit,  above  medium  size, 
round,  bright  yellow  skin,  and  very  sweet,  with 
a luscious  flavour,  coming  fit  for  use  the  end  of 
August.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  and 
grows  well  in  a sheltered  place  as  a standard, 
but  well  repays  for  a wall  or  in  bush  form.  It 
is  a high-class  dessert  fruit.  The  July  Green  Gage 
is  similar  to  the  ordinary  Green  Gage,  except 
( hat  it  Is  a fortnight  earlier  than  the  old  form. 
I'he  iiuits  are  small,  round,  and  firm,  flesh 
juicy,  and  richly  flavoured,  coming  fit  for  table 
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late  in  July.  The  tree  is  of  moderate  growth, 
bears  freely,  and  does  well  as  a standard. 
Taking  into  consideration  its  earliness,  good  crop- 
ping, and  quality,  it  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  the  Gage  section.  I have 
omitted  the  Purple  Gage,  as  it  is  not  reliable  in 
many  soils,  cracking  badly.  Guthrie’s  Late 
Green  is  one  of  the  best  late  Plums  in  cultiva- 
tion, a great  bearer,  over  medium  size,  almost 
round,  yellow  skin,  mottled  with  green,  firm 
flesh,  juicy,  and  well  flavoured,  being  fit  for  the 
table  as  late  as  October ; indeed,  it  may  be  kept 
later  if  gathered  and  stored  in  a cool  room. 
The  tree  is  a medium  grower,  hardy,  and  a 
free  bearer.  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  is  another 
late  fruit  of  great  merit,  and  of  delicious  flavour. 
It  is  well  worth  a wall  in  exposed  positions. 
I recently  saw  this  fruit  grown  on  a north 
aspect  in  a lean-to  house.  The  fruits  ai-e  above 
medium  size,  round,  and  greenish-yellow  skin, 
flesh  tender,  melting,  and  sweet,  and  of  splendid 
flavour,  being  ripe  late  in  September,  but  earlier 
on  a warm  wall.  It  succeeds  well  as  a cordon 
or  pyramid,  but  is  not  suitable  as  a standard. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  late  Gages,  but 
not  so  groat  a bearer  as  some  of  those  named 
above.— W.  S. 


thp:  first  crop  of  melons. 

The  Melon  is  essentially  a sun-loving  subject, 
for  is  it  not  during  the  sunnier  seasons  that 
Melons  come  to  the  greatest  perfection?  This 
will  probably  be  disputed  by  some  growers,  for 
was  it  not  the  opinion  of  some  people  that  the 
past  year  was  not  a good  Melon  season,  and  sun- 
shine we  had  in  abundance  ? Where  quality  of 
Melons  was  poor,  it  was  not  the  season  which  was 
at  fault,  but  the  method  of  eultivation.  Melons 
will  not  come  of  good  quality  if  they  have  to  be 
shaded,  and  this,  I daresay,  was  the  cause  of  many 
failures.  It  is  quite  evident  that  if  a Melon 
plant  will  not  withstand  strong  sun,  there  is 
some  error  in  culture,  and  when  it  comes  to  be 
a necessity  to  shade  ilelons  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  the  plants,  the  fruit  when  it  docs 
ripen  is  of  very  poor  flavour.  To  succeed  with 
early  Melons  there  must  be  plenty  of  both 
top  and  bottom-heat,  so  that  the  desired 
temperature  may  be  maintained  without  hard 
firing. 

Some  people  disparage  the  use  of  ferment- 
ing material  for  placing  above  the  bricks 
which  cover  the  bottom-heat  pipes,  the 
opinion  being  that  this  is  answerable  for  a gross 
growth,  followed  by  canker  and  gangrene.  This 
might  be  so  in  those  dark  or  heavily-timbered 
pits,  and  where  the  fermenting  material  is 
mainly  composed  of  stable  litter.  But  in  light 
structures,  and  where  the  material  is  mainly  or 
even  wholly  composed  of  leaves,  this  will  not 
happen.  The  use  of  it  tempers  down  the  dry 
heat  which  arises  through  the  bricks  from  the 
pipes,  and  causes  altogether  a more  genial  root- 
ing medium.  If  the  pit  was  not  extra  wide,  I 
should  not  scruple  to  fill  in  the  whole  space  with 
leaves,  treading  them  in  very  firmly  to  the  depth 
of  2 feet.  The  fermenting  material  indoors 
favours  coarse,  unfruitful  growth,  as  Melons 
which  are  grown  solely  on  hot  beds  seldom 
take  on  this  character.  The  soil  should  be  of 
a heavy  description  if  possible,  and  in  this  the 
plants  will  make  a satisfactory  growth  without 
the  addition  of  manure  or  other  ingredients 
other  than  some  crushed  charcoal  and  old 
lime  rubbish.  When  it  is  decided  to  plant  out 
the  plants,  some  old  turf,  if  at  hand,  should  be 
laid  along  to  the  width  of  30  inches.  I use  for 
this  purpose  any  rough  turf  which  may  be  cut 
in  out-of-the-way  places.  Upon  this  the  hillocks 
of  soil  are  placed  and  allowed  to  remain  loose  for 
a few  days,  when,  if  the  plants  are  fit  for 
putting  out,  the  hillocks  are  well  rammed. 

My  practice  of  sowing  the  seeds  differs  from 
that  usually  given.  I sow  the  seeds  singly  in 
3-inch  pots,  the  pots  being  quite  filled  with  soil. 
Only  half  filling  the  pots  with  the  intention  of 
earthing  up  the  stems  is  not  to  be  commended. 
Each  seed  should  be  placed  at  a depth  of  an 
inch.  The  soil  being  fairly  moist , no  water  will 
be  needed  till  the  seed-leaves  are  through  the 
soil.  If  placed  in  a propagating-case  or  under 
a handlight  where  a bottom-heat  of  about 
80  degs.  is  at  command,  germination  will 
quickly  take,  place.  The  pots  shoulil  now  be 
taken  from  the  frame  and  plunged  in  a shallow 
box  containing  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse.  I place 


the  box  on  an  inverted  pot  over  the  hot-water 
pipes  near  the  front  of  the  structure  and  well 
up  to  the  light.  The  little  plants  gain  strength 
as  they  grow,  and  being  kept  carefully  watered 
will  soon  become  fit  for  planting.  I like  to 
plant  after  the  second  rough  leaf  has  appeared. 
The  temperature  should  range  at  about  65  degs. 
to  70  degs.,  the  latter  during  mild  weather. 
This  temperature  is  for  the  night,  with  an  extra 
5 degs.  or  10  degs.  during  the  day,  or  even  a 
little  more  by  sun-heat.  High  night  tempera- 
tures are  hurtful,  that  is,  when  attained  by  the 
free  use  of  fire  heat. 

When  ready  for  planting  the  hillocks  must  be 
well  rammed,  and  care  taken  not  to  plant  too 
deeply.  The  top  of  the  ball  should  only  be 
covered  to  the  depth  of  half-an-inch,  well  press- 
ing the  soil  about  the  ball.  A stake  should  be 
placed  to  each  plant,  and  a gentle  watering  with 
tepid  water  given.  For  a few  days,  if  the 
weather  should  be  sunny,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
place  a piece  of  paper  behind  each  plant  to  pre- 
vent any  drooping.  I never  syringe  after  the 
first  few  weeks  after  planting,  depending  upon 
damping  down  all  available  surfaces  for  atmos- 
pheric moisture.  Commence  fertilising  when 
one  or  two  flowers  are  open  on  each  plant, 
and  attend  to  this  operation  daily  until  a suffi- 
eient  number  of  fruits  is  evenly  swelling  off. 
After  the  fruits  are  growing  freely  the  plants 
will  be  benefited  by  a sprinkling  of  fine  bone- 
meal  or  some  approved  fertiliser.  As  soon  as 
the  roots  appear  on  the  surface,  cover  over  with 
an  inch  of  loam,  pressing  it  down  firmly,  but 
keeping  clear  of  the  stems.  This  will  keep  the 
foliage  in  good  health  until  the  fruit  has  ripened 
off'.  A. 


Three  beet  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
for  pots. — Will  you  name  the  three  best 
Peaches  and  the  three  best  Nectarines  for 
growing  in  pots  in  cool  orchard-house  ? I want 
large  fruits,  but  flavour  to  be  the  first  consider- 
ation. House  only  12  feet  long  and  8 feet  wide. 
How  many  trees  in  pots  could  I grow  without 
crowding,  and  can  upright  cordons  be  grown  in 
pots  ? When  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  the 
trees  in  pots  ?— W.  H.  C. 

The  following  are  good  varieties  of  Peaches 
for  pot  culture  in  cool  orchard-house  ; Dymoud, 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Royal  George. 
There  are  earlier  varieties,  but  you  require 
quality  and  size.  The  best  Nectarines  are  Lord 
Napier,  Early  Rivers,  and  Pine-Aj^le.  Early 
Rivers,  being  new,  is  scarce,  but  Dryden  is  a 
good  kind.  You  could  not  grow  more  than  two 
rows  of  trees,  three  in  each  row,  and  these  must 
be  kept  small.  Now  is  a good  time  to  purchase 
the  trees,  grown  and  prepared  in  pots.  Get 
them  in  upright  form,  and  not  much  branched. 
These  would  be  of  pyramidal  shape,  but  thick  as 
the  base,  with  a tapering  top.  I would  not 
advise  cordons,  as  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  bear 
on  the  last  season’s  wood,  not  so  much  on  spurs. 

— w.  s. 

Grafting  Pears  (/.  IF  ). — You  can  obtain 
grafts  from  any  good  fruit  grower — a better 
)jlan  than  using  your  half  dry  kinds  as  the 
growths  vary  so  mucli  in  each  variety.  As  to 
variety,  much  depends  upon  the  season  yon  w’ant 
your  fruit  to  come  in.  As  an  early  kind  for 
size  and  free-cropping  I’itmaston  Duchess  is 
difficult  to  beat.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is 
good  and  a sure  cropper.  Durondeau  and 
l)oyenn6  du  Comice  are  excellent : these  are 
later,  but  good.  Head  down  your  trees  now,  as 
if  left  until  the  sap  commences  to  flow  there  is 
danger  of  the  bark  dying  back  below  the  grafts. 
Obtain  yonr  grafts  as  soon  as  possible,  and  heel 
in  the  soil  till  required  to  use,  placing  them  in 
a cool,  shaded  place,  where  sun  and  drying  winds 
will  not  reach  them.  The  well-known  Williams’ 
Bon  Chretien,  an  early  August  and  September 
Pear,  does  well  grafted,  and  in  the  position 
named  would  give  a good  return  if  very  early 
fruits  are  required. — W.  S. 

Treatment  of  old  fruit-trees.  —I 

should  be  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  a few 
hints  on  some  fruit-trees  that  were  half  root 
pruned  and  top  pruned  last  February,  and  have 
been  summer  pruned.  Age  of  trees  about  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ; pyramids. — S.  C. , Barnet. 

f our  trees  should  be  iiruncd  at  the  roots, 
thatjDortion  being  seen  to  now  which  was  left 
unpruned  last  year.  Very  little  top  pruning 


will  be  required  this  season  ; merely  removal  of 
twiggy,  useless  growths.  Your  trees  being  so 
old  were  handled  correctly,  but  the  work  would 
have  been  better  done  in  October  each  year,  so  no 
time  should  now  be  lost.  Be  careful  at  this  late 
date  to  keep  a good  distance  from  the  stem  of 
the  trees,  and  supply  a mulch  of  manure  after 
the  root  pruning  is  completed. — W.  S. 

Small-berried  Grapes.— I have  nine 
rods  in  my  vinery  ; they  are  five  years  old,  and 
comprise  two  of  Black  Alicante,  three  Tokay 
Frontignan,  three  Madresfield  Court,  and  one 
Black  Trentham.  I have  preserved  and  dressed 
them,  and  they  look  clean  and  healthy,  but  the 
Grapes  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  no 
larger  than  a French  Bean,  and  always  crack. 
The  vinery  has  a south  aspect,  border  outside. 

I thought  of  taking  a little  of  the  soil  out,  and 
putting  fresh  in.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause,  and 
how  I can  remedy  it  ? — J.  P. 

We  fear  that  for  some  time  your  vines 
have  been  overcropped,  as  being  so  small  shows 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  roots. 
The  pruning  and  dressing  are  correct,  but  it  is 
to  the  roots  you  must  look  for  better  fruit,  and 
until  they  are  in  condition  to  produce  it  you 
will  get  poor  results.  We  would  advise  you  to 
uncover  your  border  on  the  surface,  and  at  the 
lower  portion — that  is,  the  part  furthest  away 
from  the  Vines.  See  what  condition  the  roots 
are  in.  If  decayed,  as  most  probably  will  be  the 
case,  the  large  roots  should  be  cut  clean  off' to  an 
even  part,  and  lift  the  remaining  portion,  placing 
them  in  soil,  with  such  aids  as  bone-meal,  burnt 
wood,  ashes,  old  mortar  rubble.  Spread  the 
roots  out,  and  make  the  soil  firm  as  the  work 
proceeds.  Most  likely  the  roots  are  too  deep, 
and  the  lifting  will  give  new  vigour,  and  being 
on  the  surface  more  warmth.  In  lifting  save 
every  small  fibrous  root,  doing  the  work  with  a 
fork,  and  after  replacing  the  roots,  cover  the 
surface  with  short,  dry  litter.  The  drains  may 
be  wrong.  This  you  can  remedy  when  lifting, 
and  before  doing  the  work,  get  all  soil  in 
readiness,  as  the  work  should  be  done  with  care 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  Of  course, 
after  such  treatment  you  must  crop  very  little 
this  season,  and  sparingly  next,  by  which  time 
you  will  have  secured  strong  new  fruiting  wood. 
You  could  with  advantage  allow  each  Vine  to 
make  a new  rod  from  the  base.  Pay  more 
attention  to  the  house  this  year,  and  by  main- 
taining a suitable  temperature  you  will  soon  get 
the  fruit  into  condition. — W.  S. 

Vine  in  a greenhouse  ( lynoramm).— 
The  Vines,  being  in  a greenhouse,  should  be  kept 
as  cool  as  possible,  and,  if  the  border  is  dry, 
well  watered  ; in  fact.  Vines  should  never  be 
dry,  as  though  the  tops  are  at  rest  the  roots  are 
not.  I would  advise  a thorough  watering,  if 
dry,  one  good  soaking  being  preferable  to 
driblets  ; give  rain-water  if  procurable.  If  well 
watered  now,  this  should  suffice  for  at  least  two 
mouths,  when  another  may  be  given,  as  the  buds 
will  be  breaking,  using  tepid  water  at  that  time. 
Do  not  apply  liquid-manure  until  the  Vines  are 
in  active  growth.  Now  is  a good  time  to  cover 
the  surface  with  manures,  mixing  it  with  good 
turfy  soil.  This  will  encourage  new  surface 
roots.  You  may  also  mulch  the  surface,  say,  in 
June,  when  the  berries  are  swelling,  if  the  Vines 
require  it,  and  by  watering  with  liquid-manure 
it  is  washed  down  to  theroots.  Syringe  the  Vines 
when  you  wish  to  start,  and  up  to  the  time  they 
bloom.  We  do  not  advise  syringing  after  the 
berries  are  set,  as  if  the  water  contains  lime  the 
berries  are  marked,  but  it  is  well  to  damp  all 
portions  of  the  house  and  soil. — W.  S. 

Cherry  Governor  Wood. — This  is  one 
of  our  reliable  kinds  in  the  open.  It  is  not  new, 
but  it  possesses  such  good  qualities  that  a short 
note  may  not  be  out  of  place.  I prefer  it  on  the 
Mahaleb  stock,  as  then  it  grows  freely  and  does 
not  canker  like  many  of  our  very  best  kinds.  It 
is  of  American  origin,  being  also  known  under 
the  name  of  Dr.  Kirtland.  The  fruit  is  light 
red,  very  juicy,  sweet,  with  a delicious  flavour. 
It  is  grand  as  a pot  plant.  The  tree  succeeds 
admirably  on  a west  aspect  in  rather  dry  soil.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  prolific  varieties  I have  out  of 
a good  number,  as  with  me  the  tree  does  not 
gum,  and  the  fruit  invariably  sets  freely.  I’or 
bush  culture  it  is  not  so  suitable.  Those  who 
can  only  gi-ow  a limited  number  of  Cherries 
would  do  well  to  include  this  in  their  selection. 
-S. 
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FRUIT-TREE  TRAINING. 

Fruit  culture  being  now  so  important  a matter, 
any  way  of  planting  which  combines  economy 
with  efficiency  will,  doubtless,  be  readily 
a.lopted  by  fruit  growers.  Our  illustration 
represents  a method  of  planting  and  training 
iriut-trees  which  anyone  possessing  a fair-sized 
garden  might  copy  with  advantage.  The  trees 
are  trained  to  a light  trellis,  the  supports  of 
which  are  of  J-iron,  placed  at  intervals  of  about 
20  feet.  Along  these  supports  are  fastened 
horizontal  wires,  2 feet  apart,  the  trellis  being 
about  10  feet  high.  These  trellises  are  placed 
about  feet  apart,  or,  if  the  trees  are  trained 
higher  than  10  feet,  more  width  must  be  allowed. 
A good  guide  in  this  respect  will  be  to  always 
plant  a little  wider  apart  than  the  height  of 
the  trellis,  so  that  one  row  of  trees  wilt  not 
shade  the  other.  Strong  wires  are  strained 
across  the  tops  of  the  trellises  to  hold  them 
together.  The  trees  are  planted  3 feet  or  4 feet 
apart,  and  each  tree  has  five  branches  trained 
upwards  by  means  of  Willows  or  Deal  sticks, 
which  are  removed  when  the  branches  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  trellis,  ample  support 
being  then  afforded  by  the  horizontal  wires.  In 
order  to  economise  space,  dwarf  cordon  Apples 


would  advise  central  and  side  stages,  or  wide 
shelves,  in  tiers,  sufficiently  wide  enough  apart 
to  allow  of  getting  at  the  fruit  readily.  The 
stages  may  be  made  of  good  stout  bearers  cross- 
wise, and  battens  lengthways,  and  they  should 
be  thick  enough  to  bear  several  layers  deep  of 
Apples,  for  there  is  nothing  gained,  but  a good 
deal  lost,  in  spreading  out  late-keeping  Apples 
or  Pears  in  single  layers.  I may  say  that  the 
old  idea  of  a nice  dry  loft  or  airy  chamber 
making  a good  store  for  late-keeping  fruit  is 
quite  contrary  to  facts,  and  if  Apples  are  to  be 
kept  in  quantity  until  the  spring,  so  as  to  be 
crisp  and  juicy,  they  must  not  only  be  of  varie- 
ties that  will  keep,  but  they  must  have  a cool, 
moist,  and  equable  temperature.  In  Kent  a 
good  many  are  kept  well  until  quite  late  in 
spring  by  placing  them  in  heaps  in  the  Hop- 
kilns,  and  covering  them  with  straw.  Ventila- 
tion is  needed  for  a month  after  storing,  but 
after  that  the  more  closely  the  air  is  excluded 
the  better. — J.  Groom,  Govport. 


ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUM  AUREUM. 


^ - ^UIUUU  hippies  I 

r^s  of"'"efplliSr^  between  the  i I am  in  receipt  of  a bloom  of  this  fine  Dendrobe 

R*  ®spiders,  and  between  the  cordons  from  “B.  L.  M.”  for  a name  It  is  also 
!Tro®n^s^  be  planted  early  Strawberries,  or  similar  i perhaps  better  known  in  gardens  as  D 

^ -firsMhf  t7eElr°/m^  ^as  been  in  cultivation  in  this 


cheaply  and  durable,  giving  no 
further  trouble  after  being  once 
erected ; second,  the  trees,  by 
being  trained  in  an  upright  di- 
rection, will  cover  the  trellis  in 
three  years  if  good  trees  be 
secured  and  well  planted  at 
starting  ; third,  a large  quantity 
of  the  best  market  Pears  may 
be  grown  in  a small  space,  and 
the  cordon  Apples  will  also  yield 
heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit.  In 
regard  to  soil  and  planting,  we 
have  so  recently  given  articles 
on  the  subject  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  refer  to  it  here.  The 
rem.arks  there  made  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  form  of  tree  now  under 
notice.  It  may,  however,  be 
well  to  give  a short  list  of  the 
best  market  Pears,  as  these,  as  a 
rule,  are  the  most  useful  kinds 
to  grow,  even  for  home  con- 
sumption. Among  early  market 
Pears  ripe  in  July  and  August 
may  be  mentioned ; Williams’ 

Bon  Chretien  and  Madame 
Trey  ve.  These  are  succeeded  by 
Citron  des  Carmes,  a medium- 
sized fruit  and  an  abundant 
bearer ; Beiirre  d’Atnaulis,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Fondante  d’Automne,  Gratioli  of  Jersey, 
Hazel,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise 
rt  Uecle,  Autumn  Nelis,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and 
Seckle.  These  keep  up  a supply  till  the  end  of 
Uctober,  after  which  come  into  u.se  after 
Christmas,  \J.-ar  of  Winhlield,  W inter  Nelis, 
Lapoleon,  Marie  Louise,  Duehes.se  d’Augouleine, 
Doyenne  du  (^oniice,  Althorp  Cras.sane,  Colmar 
d Aremberg,  Bishop’s  Thumb,  Beurr4  I^on  le 
Clerc,  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont, 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Bose,  and  Beurre 
Jjachelier.  Amongst  kinds  which  come  into  use 


increased  as  the  sun  becomes  stronger.  At  this 
period  they  will  require  plenty  of  water,  both 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  When  the 
growths  are  completed  the  plants  should  bo 
removed  to  a cooler  and  dryer  temperature, 
where  they  should  remain  to  ripen  up  properly, 
and  require  no  water  as  long  as  the  bulbs 
remain  plump.  Respecting  the  value  of  this 
plant,  I have  no  doubt  a nice  specimen  could  be 
obtained  at  about  7s.  6d.,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a very  desirable  species.  M.  B. 


A YEAR’S  RECORD  OF  COOL-GROWN 
ORCHIDS  (1804). 


Plants  in  n lower. 


Example  of  training  I’car-trees  on  a wire  trellis. 


country  since  1837,  and  is  widely  distributed 
over  a large  portion  of  India,  having  been 
received  from  Assani,  Ceylon,  Aloulmein, 
Burmah,  and  also  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
It  produces  stout,  erect  stem?  about  a foot  iu 
height,  furnished  with  deciduous  leaves.  After 
these  are  past  the  Imlbs  turn  to  a light  }-ellowish 
colour.  The  flowers  are  proiluced  during  the 
montlis  of  December  and  .January,  and  are 
2 inches  or  more  across,  and  have  a delightful 
primrose  fragrance.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
creamy-white,  and  the  reflexed  lip  is  of  a light 
yellow,  streaked  with  reddish  - purple. 


after  the  new  veeVRo  J — r “‘y  use  yeuow,  sireakeu  with  reddish  - purple,  and 


Monarch,  and  Easter  Beurr^.  Many  o“ther 
kinds  are  also  grown  for  market,  but  these  form 
the  chief  supply. 


Stora.g6  of  fruit. — In  Mr.  Groom’s  article 
in  last  week  s Gardening,  on  Apples,  he  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  proper  storage  for  keeping 
the  fruit  for  the  early  months  of  following  year 
13  most  essential.  Will  he  kindly  say  what  kind 
of  storage  place  he  recommends  ?— .S.  R.  H.  G. 


I he  kind  of  storage  that  I should  recom- 
mend would  be  somewhat  similar  to  a span- 
roofed  glassiiouse’  only  that  the  sides  should  be 
of  sufficient  thickness  ot  brickwork  to  resist  the 
most  severe  frost,  or  else  a double-boarded  wall 
with  the  cavity  of  at  least  fi  inches  filled  with 
Moss  or  hay.  The  roof  should  be  thatched, 
with  one  or  two  ventilators  near  the  top.  I 


I introduction  several  varieties  have  occurred 
I some  with  white  lips,  faintly  flushed  with 
, yellow,  whilst  others  have  deeper  yellow- 
I coloured  flowers,  and  the  form  that  is  found  in 
I the  Philippine  Isles  grows  to  a height  of  about 
^ 3 feet,  and  the  blooms  are  larger  than  in  the 
I typical  plant.  This  species  may  be  grown  in 
either  pots  or  baskets,  the  latter  being  prefer- 
able, as  the  plants  may  be  suspended  close  to 
glass,  and  thus  obtain  as  much  light  as  possible. 
1 hese  should  be  filled  within  about  2 inches  of 
the  lop  with  good  broken  crocks  for  drain- 
a.ge,  and  the  plant  made  firm  with  a mixture  of 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  During  the 
season  of  active  growth,  which  will  begin  about 
March  or  earlier,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  plants,  they  should  be  placed  in  a tempera- 
ture from  6.)  degs.  by  day,  and  about  o degs. 
lower  by  night,  and  during  the  summer  slightly 


I AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  reply  to 
my  inquiries  about  Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri. 
I must  live  in  hopes  that  it  will  repay  me  for 
all  my  care  by  giving  me  a sight  of  its  beautiful 
flowers.  It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to  see 
what  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  in  a 
vinery,  heated  only  by  a gas-stove.  I enclose  a 
list  of  Orchids  that  have  bloomed  with  me  each 
month  ; also  the  mean  night  temperature  of  the 
past  twelve  months.  I am  sure  it  will  interest 
you  to  see  what  may  sometimes  be  done  under 
difficulties.  But,  if  I were  able  to  do  so,  I 
would  never  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  lower 
than  50  degs.  Fahr.  With  that  minimum 
almost  all  Orchids  would  do  well.  Mine  are 
lovely  ; but  with  more  warmth  I am  sure  that 
the  blooms  would  be  much  finer. 

J ANUARY (average  night  temperature  47  dogs. ). 
— Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  Spicerianum,  C. 
Boxalli,  C.  Chantini,  C.  albo-marginatum, 
Odontoglossum  Rossi  majua,  0.  Cervantesi,  and 
Tricopilia  suavis  alba. 

February  (average  night  temperature 
50  degs.).— Cypripedium  Boxalli,  C.  Chantini, 
G.  albo-marginatum,  C.  Chamberlainianum.  C. 
villosum,  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus,  O.  Cer- 
vantesi, Dendrobium  aureum,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
and  CVelogyne  cristata  major. 

March  (average  temperature  51  degs). — 
Cypripedium  Boxalli,  C.  albo-marginatum,  C. 
venustum,  C.  spectabilc,  C.  villosum,  C.  Harrisi- 
anum,  C.  Chamherlainianiini,  C.  Bullenianum, 
Cmlogyne  cristata  maxima,  Lycaste  Skinueri,' 
Dendrobium  nobiie,  D.  auieum,  Odontoglossum 
Rossi  majus,  O.  Cervantesi. 

April  (average  temperature  .53  degs. ).— C. 
Boxalli,  C.  venustum,  C.  villosum,  C.  Harrisi- 
anum,  C.  Bullenianum,  C.  Volontcanum,  C. 
Chamberlainianum,  C.  javanicum,  Lycaste 
iSkinneri,  Cymbidium  eburneuin,  Dendrobium 
nobiie,  D.  Brymerianum,  Oncidium  ampliatum 
majus,  and  Odontoglossum  Cervantesi. 

May  (average  temperatur«  54  degs.).  — 
Cypripedium  Bullenianum,  C.  Volontcanum, 
C.  Chamberlainianum,  C.  callosum,  Cattleya 
Mendeli,  Lycaste  .Skinneii,  Oncidium  ampliatum 
majus,  Epidcndruni  vitelliniun  majus,  Odonto- 
glossum Cervantesi,  O.  Pescatorei,  Dendrobium 
nobiie,  D.  Biymeriaiium,  anil  D.  I hy  rsiflorum. 

June  (average  temperature  til  degs.).  

Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Mossiic,  Epidendium 
vilellinum  majii.s,  Onciiliiim  macianfhum, 
Odoiitoglo5:Mim  IVscatorci,  O.  cilio.-,mum’ 
Dendr.'ibium  1 hy'rsilhiium,  I).  chry.sotoxum 
Cypripedium  Argn.s,  ( baihatum,  ('.'callosum’ 
C.  ’Wilonteainim,  ami  (J.  t.'hamberlainianum. 

Jri.v  (average  temperatuie  (i2  degs.). 

Oncidium  inacrauthuin,  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
torci,  0.  citrosmum,  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum, 
Promenaia  eitiina,  Ccclogyne  speciosa,  Lailia 
grandia  tenebrosa,  Cypripedium  Argus,  C. 
Chamberlainianum,  and  C.  Swannianum. 

August  (average  temperature  65  degs.). 

Ca-logyne  speciosa,  Cypripedium  Curtisi,  C. 
Chamberlainianum,  and  C.  iSwannianum. 

September  (average  temperature  59  degs.). — 
Ccelogyne  Massangeana,  C.  speciosa,  Odonto- 
glossum grande,  Cypripedium  Swanniauum,  C. 
Chamberlainianum,  C.  Curtisi,  Tricopilia  suavis 
alba. 

O'M'oeer  (average  temperature  55  degs.). — 
Odontoglossum  grande,  Oncidium  vancosum 
Rogers!,  O.  St.  Legerianum,  Plcione  lagenaria, 
Ca-logyne  Massangeana,  Cypripedium  insigne, 

C.  Chamberlainanum,  C.  Paiishi. 

November  (average  temperature  52  degs.). — 
Oncidium  St.  f..egerianurn,  Cyprijiediurn  (jham- 
berlainianum,  C.  insigne,  C.  Parislii,  C.  Ghunlini, 
and  C.  albo-marginatum. 

December  (average  temperature  51  degs.). — 
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Tricopiliii  auavis  alba,  Cypripediiim  Sedoni,  C. 
Cliamberlaiaiamun,  C.  insigne,  C.  Chantini,  C. 
albo-niarginatum,  C.  javanicum,  G.  calophyl- 
liim,  C.  Harrisianum. 

Okciud  Lover,  Oxford. 


Cypripeclilim  Nlobe.— This  ia  a gem 
amongst  hybrid  Lady’s  Slippe.rs.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  for  colour,  and  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Seden  between  C.  Spicerianuin  and  U.  Pairriea- 
num,  the  latter  being  fortunately  well  repro- 
duced in  the  offspring.  We  should  like  to  see 
a few  more  hybrids  with  flowers  of  such  delight- 
ful colour  and  exquisite  shape.  The  petals  are 
similar  to  those  of  C.  Fairrieanum,  and,  together 
with  the  labellura,  arc  of  rich  colour.  The  finest 
colour  is  seen  on  the  broad  dorsal  sepal,  which  is 
richly  striped  or  lined  with  quite  a crimson-pur- 
ple shade  on  a white  ground,  the  base  green.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  how  much  G.  Spiceria- 
num  has  been  used  by  hybridists,  and  no  species 
is  better  for  the  purpose,  being  strong,  free,  and 
having  well-marked  flowers. 


OUTDOOR  PLAINTS. 

NOTES  ON  THE  GERMAN  IRIS. 

The  German  Iris  is  one  of  the  finest  flowers  for 
boldly  massing  in  the  garden  if  the  best  varieties 
are  selected.  As  the  plants  may  Re  transplanted 
at  this  season,  and  la.rge  ciumps,  therefore, 
divided  where  they  have  got  too  crowded,  a few 
notes  may  be  useful.  They  are  prompted  by 
noticing  a large  break  of  the  common  purple 
form  transplanted  a few  days  ago,  and  this  mass 
of  them  is  the  best  I have  seen.  Thti  plants  are 
on  a steep  bank  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and 
in  quite  a suburban  di.strict.  But  each  year  they 
produce  a splendid  display  of  bloom  even  in  such 
an  unlikely  spot.  The  soil  is  thoroughly  well 
prepared,  and  under  the  roots  is  placed  a light 
layer  of  well-decayed  manure,  and  a little  ia 
mixed  with  the  good  loamy  ground  also.  It  is 
this  friable  mixture,  so  to  say,  that  results  in 
such  a welcome  mass  of  bloom  in  early  summer. 
Half  the  failures  with  these  Irises  is  a want  of 
suitable  soil  in  the  first  ^flace,  and  witliout  this 
they  cannot  succeed  thoroughly  well.  This  bank 
of  Irises  ia  one  mass  of  bloom  when  in  full  beauty, 
and  tb.rough  the  liberal  treatment  the  plants 
receive  tlrc.y  remain  a comparatively  long  season 
in  perfection. 

A greib  fault  is  in  growing  too  many  dull- 
coloured  kinds,  far  from  interesting,  and  in- 
effective in  the  garden.  The  chief  point  is  to 
select  a few  of  the  brightly-coloured  ones,  and 
to  grow  these  freely  in  clumps  in  the  border,  or 
naturalised  in  half-wild  spots.  In  this  brief 
selection  are  comprised  the  most  showy  forms. 
Aurea  is  a splendid  Iris  in  its  line  of  colour,  the 
flowers  large,  and  both  standards  and  falls  are 
of  a rich  golden-yellow  colour.  Bridesmaid  is 
of  a soft,  delicate  shade,  the  standards  pale 
lavender,  and  the  falls  of  a similar  shade,  with 
a white  margin.  This  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
of  the  series.  Geleste  is  a lovely  flower,  the  rich 
lavender  colour  telling  well  when  the  plants  are 
in  good  masses.  I remember  seeing  a large 
break  of  this  Iris,  and  the  effect  of  the  many 
spikes  was  delightful.  Florentina  is  well 
known  ; it  is  early,  and  the  almost 
white  flowers  are  a gain,  but  not  so  fine  as 
those  of  a more  decided  colour.  Gazelle  is 
another  beautiful  kind,  the  standards  lavender, 
finely  reticulated  with  white,  the  falls  white, 
suffused  and  margined  with  lavender.  Mme. 
Ghereau  is  the  variety  grown  largely  for  market, 
and  I should  like  to  see  it  more  in  private  gar- 
dens. The  flowers  are  very  distinct  in  colour, 
and  borne  with  great  freedom.  Both  standards 
and  falls  are  white,  with  an  edge  and  feathering 
of  violet.  From  my  experience  it  lasts  longer 
when  cut  than  any  other.  One  of  the  finest  of 
all  is  pallida  dalmatica,  a noble  Iris,  the  broad 
standards  lavender,  the  falls  of  a similar  shade, 
tinted  with  purple.  Also  worthy  of  note  is 
Queen  of  the  May,  very  distinct  and  charming, 
the  standards  rose  shaded  with  lilac,  the  falls 
similar,  but  with  yellow  veins.  Richly  coloured 
is  Victorine,  the  standards  of  which  are  white, 
enriched  with  intense  purple,  the  falls  violet- 
purple  with  veins  of  white.  G. 


Wiatercresa  in  a garden.— In  retereane  to  this  I 
may  say  thit  Watercress  I'rowii  in  lieds  of  this  kind  is 
^eiierailv  niu.ih  hotter  or  more  acrid  in  taste  than  that 
whicii  is  gro,vn  in  water.  - W.  M. 


NOTES  ABOUT  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Pruning  wall  shrubs. — Nothing  in  the  shape 
of  hard  and  fast  lines  should  be  attempted  here, 
and  in  those  old-fashioned  gardens  that  boast  a 
considerable  stretch  of  v.'all  and  variety  of 
climbing,  or  at  any  rate  plants  that  have  been 
planted  against  walls,  a wise  discrimination 
must  be  shown  in  the  little  done  in  the  way  of 
trimming  and  tying  in.  Geanothuses,  for  in- 
stance, of  which  long  branches  will  in  summer 
be  fouud  useful  in  a cut  state,  may  be  cut  in 
lightly,  leaving  a profusion  of  small  but  firm 
wood  that  will  develop  flower  quickly.  Strong 
flowering  shoots  of  the  Gydonias  may  be  headed 
back  or  fastened  in  loosely  to  take  the  place  of 
indifferent  wood,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  double  Deutziaaud  Chimonanthus.  Ocher 
pruning  of  these,  also  the  lovely  double  Spinea, 
must  be  left  until  the  wealth  of  flower  is  over. 
Shoots  of  evergreen  wall  plants,  as  Escallonias 
and  Rhamnus,  are  so  much  in  request  for 
cutting  that  all  necessary  pruning  is  thu.s 
effected,  and  a little  fastening  up  of  leaders  and 
the  removal  of  any  green  growths  from  the  silver 
Buckthorn  will  be  all  that  is  required.  The  last 
few  winters  have  sadly  ciippled  one  or  two  large 
plants  of  Escallonia  macrantha  and  the  green  and 
variegated  Euonymua.  Remi-evergreen  climher.s, 
of  which  besides  the  Geanothus  above-named 
several  forms  of  Honeysuckle  may  be  cited  as 
examples,  will  want  very  little  pruning,  except, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases  theremov-il  of  long  shoots 
to  strong  back  growths.  I have  u.sed  the  varie- 
gated form  of  Lonicera  brachypoda  for  several 
years  for  covering  in  summer  some  tall  pillar.s, 
and  it  is  very  bright  and  useful  for  the  purpose. 
Plants  estabiished  in  boxes  some  18  inches  square 
(the  boxes  being  painted  outside  of  a similar 
colour  to  the  surrounding  stonework)  are  now 
10  feet  high,  and  lightl)''  arranged  and  tied  to 
the  pillars  in  early  summer  brighten  up  the 
rather  heavy  surroundings  very  effectively. 

Hardy  carpet  plants. — It  would  bo  difficult 
to  enumerate  all  the  many  good  things  available 
in  respective  situations  for  this  purpose,  and 
where  an  extension  of  them  is  deemed  advisable, 
they  can  be  planted  at  any  time  during  open 
weather  when  the  ground  is  workable  ; indeed, 
opportunities  must  be  seized  for  all  such  work 
that  can  be  done  at  the  present  time  to  lighten 
the  labours  of  spring.  We  have  just  finished  a 
broad  edging  of  the  old  double  Ghamomile  along 
the  front  of  two  herbaceous  borders  to  hide 
presently  a rather  ugly  brick  edging  ; Grocuses 
are  below,  and  will  peep  their  bright  colours 
through  the  green  carpet.  The  common  Musk 
has  been  often  recommended  as  a carpet  for 
established  Rose  beds,  and  it  will  be  found 
equally  effective  in  the  same  way  for  any  beds  or 
borders  of  deciduous  shrubs,  where  these  are 
planted  somewhat  thickly  and  the  growth  is 
likely  to  be  against  the  sowing  of  summer  an- 
nuals. Anyone  having  a nice  stock  of  Lobelia 
fulgens  or  L.  cardiualis,  and  contemplating 
massing  them  in  one  bed  or  beds,  cannot  do 
better  than  carpet  the  same  with  Sedum  glau- 
cum  or  S.  Lydiurn ; the  rich  foliage  of  the 
Lobelia  shows  to  additional  advantage  from  such 
a carpet.  The  above  rank  among  the  dwarfest 
of  hardy  carpet  plants,  but  borders  filled  or 
partiallyfilled  withallsubjectscanhavean  under- 
growth correspondingly  taller.  Two  kitchen 
garden  borders,  for  instance,  some  6 feet  wide, 
planted  with  bush  Apples  that  have  practically 
monopolised  the  greater  portion  of  the  same, 
have  an  undergrowth  respectively  of  Star 
Daffodils  and  Saxifraga  umbrosa  (London 
Pride).  I regard  the  latter  as  one  of  our  most 
useful  plants  (in  its  season)  that  we  have  for  the 
flower  basket.  If  grown  ip  good  soil  it  throws 
some  very  fine  spikes,  and’  they  are  exception- 
ally light  and  graceful.  A mixture  of  this  Saxi- 
frage and  a dwarf  purple  Viola  makes  a charming 
combination  for  a small  bed.  Snowdrops  may  also 
form  the  carpet  of  similar  fruit  borders  where 
the  open  space  between  the  trees  is  not  sufficient 
to  allow  of  the  growth  of  small  vegetables  or 
salads. 

Per.manent  carpets  for  flower  garden  beds 
may  consist  of  floweringas  opposed  to  purely  fine- 
foliaged  plants  or  a combination  of  the  two,  as 
in  the  case  of  Pinks.  I noticed  a large  bed  the 
other  day  that  had  been  rather  thickly  planted 
with  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  round  occasional  nice 
plants  some  4 feet  high  of  Retinoqiora  cricoides, 
and  the  effect  was  decidedly  pleasing.  If  a 
brigViter  effect  is  required  daring  the  summer 


months,  it  can  be  obtained  by  substituting  for 
the  conifers  nicely-grown  pyramids  of  some  free- 
flowering  dark  Fuchsia. 

Violet.;. — If  the  border  for  these  is  not  ready, 
it  should  be  prepared  at  once,  a south-west  or 
west  aspect,  so  far  as  the  south  of  England  is 
concerned,  being  preferable.  Nothing  in  the 
way  of  rich  soil  is  either  necessary  or  advisable, 
the  object  being  to  secure  sturdy  plants  and 
well  ripened  crowns.  The  average  temperature 
being  mild  at  the  time  of  wiiring,  plants  in  pits 
are  pushing  their  leiums  rapidly  and  rootlets  on 
cuttings  will  soon  be  discernible,  and  allow,  if 
required,  for  an  early  dibbling  out.  E. 


SOWING  SWEET  PEAS. 

The  season  has  agxin  come  round  for  sowing 
the  early  crop  of  tliis  most  useful  annual,  aud 
few  flowers  arc  more  sought  after  than  Sweet 
Peas  ; in  fact,  whether  it  be  for  the  private  gar- 
den or  for  the  cultivator  for  market,  the  Sweet 
Pea  is  in  the  front  rank,  and  repays  good  culture 
as  well  as  any.  Where  the  soil  has  been  deeply 
cultivated  and  well  manured,  choose  a dry  morn- 
ing, and  break  the  surface-soil  down  finely,  and 
in  a couple  of  hours  it  will  be  fit  for  drawing 
the  drills,  which  need  not  be  more  than  2 inches 
deep — a broad,  flat  drill,  so  that  the  seeds  lie 
quite  clear  of  each  other,  and  all  covered  of  equal 
depth,  is  what  is  needed.  After  the  seed  is 
covered  in  a dressing  of  soot  will  help  to  keep 
mice  away  aud  act  as  a manure  when  it  gels 
washed  in  by  rains. 

Sowing  the  seed  in  .T-inch  pots,  and  setting 
them  in  a cold  house  or  frame,  is  a ]>lan  that 
can  be  very  strongly  coinmeinled,  for  the  seeds 
of  new,  or  even  good  old  kind.s,  are  never  very 
cheap— at  least,  in  comparison  with  many  other 
annuals  ; and  I find  sowing  iu  pots  is  really  the 
cheapest  way  of  getting  a good  stock,  for  almost 
every  seed  may  be  relied  on  to  make  a plant. 
Fill  the  pots  a little  more  than  half  full  of  soil, 
press  down  level,  and  .shake  about  a dozen  seed.s 
on  the  surface,  covering  with  fine  soil.  A shelf 
near  the  glass  is  the  safest  place  if  any  mice  are 
in  the  locality  ; aud  if  kept  moist  the  seeds 
soon  germinate,  aud  the  plants  can  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  a cold  frame  to  be  hardened  off.  They 
can  be  jilanted  out  in  March  in  shallow  trenches, 
and  staked  at  once  for  shelter,  placing  evergreen 
branches  each  side  of  the  row  for  a few  weeks. 
You  will  be  well  repaid  for  your  labour. 

J.  G.,  Go^2>ort. 


ALPINE  AURIGULAS. 

In  answer  to  “ A.,”  in  G.vrdening  Illustrated, 
.Tanuary  5,  ’9.5,  I have  been  hybridising  and 
cultivating  Alpine  Auriculas  from  seed  for  the 
last  eighteen  years,  having  made  a speciality  of 
them,  and  I am  glad  to  inform  your  corres- 
pondent that  I have  got  a very  good  collection 
of  colours,  clear  and  bright.  Those  not  coming 
up  to  a certain  standard  of  excellence  hav'e  been 
discarded.  For  the  first  five  or  six  years  I had 
to  throw  a considerable  quantity  of  seedlings 
away  on  account  of  their  powdered  flowers  ; but 
now,  having  gained  such  a quantity  of  plants 
which  bear  well-formed  flowers,  thick  in  sub- 
stance, and  carrying  heavy  trusses  of  blooin  in 
all  shades,  from  jet  black  to  neaily  pure  white, 
also  several  double  varieties,  I find  that  the  seed 
now  raised  from  such  a large  collection  pro- 
duces good  bloom  with  few  poor  ones.  My  beds 
are  a mass  of  flowers  in  their  season.— F.  PoOLE, 
Victoria  Nurneriea,  Brijhoutse,  Yorkshire. 

I was  pleased  to  read  the  article  in 

Gardening  Illustr.ated,  recommending  the 
improvement  of  the  Auricula.  During  the  last 
five  years  I have  endeavoured  to  improve  my 
favourite  flower.  I have  each  year  saved  seed 
from  only  those  kinds  which  were  an  advance 
on  the  old  ones,  and  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing some  very  fine  forms,  mostly  laced 
varieties,  some  of  which  are  quite  red,  with 
lighter  edges.  When  they  are  in  bloom  I will 
forward  you  some  cut  blooms. — Amateur. 


“ The  Wild  Garden  : or,  the.  Nalxuali nation  and 
Natural  Oroupina  of  Hardu  Exotic  Plant..,  with  a cha}.iir  on 
the  Oardeuo/  EritUh  tVild  Flowa:s.''  houtlh  edition,  n'ilk 
wood  engi  at'i  nil;  Jroin  d t'.'  winynbit  d.t/red  Parsonn,  ruined  and 
rnlaruid.  P.niyiro,  linen  board..,  prior  R's. ; well  bound  ,r 
half  nior oeco,  IS^.  I'htongh  ail  hoot.stll.is. 
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ROSES. 

CLUSTER  ROSES. 

Under  this  licading  may  be  incliuled  a luimljcr 
of  pretty  garden  Rose."!,  which,  with  the  pre.scnt 
system  of  Rose  classilication,  are  referred  to  the 
different  types  from  which  it  is  supposed  tliey 
originated,  but  they  all  possess  one  striking 
feature  in  producing  their  flowers  in  enormous 
clusters,  making  a great  display  while  they  last. 
They  are  essentially  summer  Roses,  showing  no 
tendency  to  perpetual  bloom,  but  concentrating 
all  their  strength  in  the  production  of  one 
glorious  picture  which  lasts  for  about  a fort- 
night in  the  height  of  the  Rose  season.  Now 
that  there  are  so  many  perpetual  blooming 
Roses,  the  older,  and,  at  one  time,  very  popular 
cluster  Roses,  received  much  less  attention  ; but 
there  are  still  many  to  be  seen  in  ct)untry  cottage 


lather  small  flowers,  but  in  |the  variety  grandi- 
flora  they  are  as  large  as  a half-crown,  pure 
white,  single,  with  rich  yellow  stamens  in  the 
centre.  No  one  planting  the  sweet  and  rampant 
Cluster  Roses  should  omit  the  last  one.  A hedge 
of  it  in  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  pictures  in  that  place  in  J line. 


ROSES  IN  SUBURBAN  GARDENS. 

In  towns  of  moderate  size  and  in  the  suburbs  of 
cities  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  grow  a few 
good  Roses.  The  main  points  to  be  considered 
are  suitable  varieties  and  less  severe  pruning 
than  k practised  in  country  districts.  That  good 
Roses,  of  the  flnest  varieties  can  be  grown  in 
towns  has  been  amply  proved.  I do  not  say 
that  the  Rose  can  be  grown  in  the  heart  of 
London,  but  it  can  a little  way  out,  and  is 


dozen  which  will  thrive  in  almost  any  garden, 
provided  a little  attention  is  paid  in  supplying 
suitable  soil.  This  is  of  primary  importance. 
Too  often  the  soil  of  a subiuljan  garden  is  com- 
pletely ruined  by  the  builder.  If  dug  deeply,  we 
can  see  what  the  stajjle  consists  of,  and  bo 
guided  in  our  efforts  to  provide  a soil  more  suit- 
able for  Roses.  In  most  cases,  decji  dig'.'ing  and 
the  intermixture  of  fresh  lime  will  be  very 
beneficial  as  a commencement.  The  Rose  is  by 
no  means  so  gross  a feeder  as  many  imagine. 
Fairly  free-growing  and  blooming  varieties  may 
be  cultivated  successfully  in  soil  of  moderate  rich- 
ness ; it  is  when  a plant  is  thoroughly  established, 
by  which  time  it  hassomewhatexhausted  the  soil, 
that  manure  is  most  beneficial  to  Roses  grown 
for  ordinary  decoration.  Grossly-fed  wood 
will  not  mature  so  effectually  as  that  produced 
under  more  natural  conditions,  and  I do  not 
think  the  wood  of  Roses  is  quite  so  hardy  in  the 
suburbs  as  in  country  districts.  It  is  easy  to 
make  a selection  of  strong-growing  and  ha.rdy 
varieties  from  the  vast  number  now  under  culti- 
vation. Some  of  the  single  and  semi-double 
garden  Roses  a.re  amongst  the  prettiest  for  tovtu 
gardens,  and  I can  particularly  recommend  the 
Japanese  or  Ramanas  varieties.  Miss  Glegg, 
the  Garland,  Aimee  Vibert,  William  Allen 
Richardson,  Fortune’s  Yellow,  and  the  Polj^- 
anthas  simplex  and  granditlora  are  only  a few  of 
those  suitable  as  climbers. 

Pruning  has  more  to  do  with  success  than 
many  imagine.  If  pruned  upon  the  lines  often 
laid  down  for  growers  desiring  a small  quantity 
of  good  blooms,  we  are  likely  to  soon  entirely 
exterminate  our  Roses.  Simply  cut  away  the 
weaker  growths  and  slightly  shorten  the  re- 
mainder. We  cannot  afford  to  cut  into  a healthy 
shoot  so  rigorously  as  country  growers.  R. 


Potting  Tea  Roses.— Is  it  too  late  to  g<  t 
a few  good  Tea  Roses  to  pot  up  for  blooming  in 
cool  greenhouse?  Hints  as  to  size  of  pots,  .soil, 
and  general  treatment  will  oblige. — Niimietos. 

*,*  Now  is  a good  time  to  select  Roses  for 
pot-culture,  and  if  selected  from  the  open  ground, 
these  being  the  stronger,  pot  at  once.  Place  in  a 
cool  house  or  frame,  plunge  the  plants  in  soil,  or 
ashes  well  over  the  pots,  in  a sheltered  corner, 
until  you  want  to  start  them  into  growth  ; 
8-incli  pots  or  a size  or  two  larger  will  do.  Pot 
lirmly,  and  use  good  turfy  loam,  with  such  aids 
as  a little  decayed  manure,  bone-meal,  and  in 
clayey  soil  old  mortar-rubble.  Do  not  attempi 
forcing,  and  keep  the  plants  free  from  insects,  as 
free  growth  is  made  if  they  are  kept  as  cool 
as  possible  after  potting  up,  as  they  break 
stronger,  and  are  less  subject  to  attacks  from 
insects.  When  starting  into  growth  in  the 
spring  damp  overhead  freely  in  fine  weather, 
and  dust  over  with  sulphur  for  mildew. 

1776.— Roses  for’  market. —We  h.ave  done  best 
with  Marcchal  Niel,  Niphelos,  .Satrano,  W.  A.  Uichardsoii, 
Uou((uet  d’Or,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  General  Jacque- 
minot. The  last  named,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a II. I’.; 
but  it  pii'ows  and  flowers  freely,  and  I f.aricy  a span-roofed 
house  planted  with  it  would  p.ay  as  well  as  anything. 

U.  II.  


Winter  Plellotrope  (Tibssilago  fragrans). 
— We  do  not  see  nearly  enough  of  this  desirable 
autunm-flowering  herbaceous  plant.  The  per- 
fume emitted  from  its  flowers  is  most  pleasing, 
and  lasts  a hong  time  when  I he  blooms  are  in 
water.  During  suc  h long  spells  of  mild  weather 
as  that  experienced  this  antninn  quite  a wealtli 
of  flowers  has  been  produced.  Such  a sharp 
frost  as  that  experienced  on  the  (1th  will  injure 
the  flowers  and  leaves  also,  I know,  hut  in  spite 
of  this  drawback,  however,  the  Winter  Helio- 
trope, is  worth  planting.  I grow  it  in  a patch 
by  itself,  on  an  east  border,  where  it  does  not 
interfere  with  other  things.  The  growth  is 
quite  rampant  in  such  a season  as  this. — E.  M. 

BHowers  for  the  dull  season.— I have 
now  five  shrubs  4 feet  to  0 feet  high  of  Spar- 
mannia  africana,  or  African  Daisy.  'J  hey  have 
been  covered  with  their  white  blossoms,  with 
chocolate  and  gold  stamens,  since  last  October, 
and  from  the  quantity  of  buds  still  coming  on 
are  likely  to  remain  in  full  flower  four  months 
longer.  The  leaf  is  handsome— the  plant  free 
from  insect  pests,  and  only  requires  to  he  pro- 
tected from  frost.  1 had  a plant  18  inches  high 
which  carried  blossoms,  so  a small  conservatory 
would  do  for  it.  My  first  plant  I got  about 
6 inches  high  for  sixpence  many  years  ago,  so  it 
is  not  expensive.  —Sale. 


gardens,  and  very 
pretty  pictures  they 
make  clothing  a porch 
or,  as  in  some  cases, 
covering  the  walls  en- 
tirely. They  arc  some 
of  the  hardiest  Roses 

in  existence  and  most  easily  grown.  Many 
of  them  arc  of  strong  olimliiiig  haliit,  and 
the  majority  will  flourish  and  flower  freely 
anel  abundantly  in  soils  ami  siluation.s 
altogether  unsuited  to  tlie  choice  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Perpetual  kinds.  IMr  rapidly 
clothing  any  unsightly  erection,  to  cover 
arhours,  or  make  Rose  arches  these  are 
the  Rose.s  to  plant,  for  they  must  have 
plenty  of  room.  They  shonM  never  he 
planted  where  room  is  re.sfricted,  as  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  .severe  pruning  to 
keep  them  in  small  space  will  result  iu 
rank  growth  year  after  year,  ami  few  flowers. 
The  most  picturesque  way  of  all  to  grow 
and  enjoy  these  Roses  is  to  plant  them 
near  some  common  trees  or  shrubs  about 
the  garden,  over  and  upon  which  they  can 
ramble  at  will,  needing  no  further  care  or 
attention,  but  in  their  season  furnishing  one  of 
the  greatest  delights  of  the  garden.  A selection 
of  Cluster  Roses  adapted  to  such  uses  as  are 
above  suggested  would  includeof  the  older  kinds 
Bennett’s  Seedling,  Ruga,  splendens,  Felicity 
Perp4tuee  (one  of  the  very  best),  Flora, 
Leopoldine  d’Orleans,  The  Garland,  and  Mme. 
d’Arblay.  The  new  Cr  imson  Rambler  may  be 
included  iu  this  list,  as  it  is  a true  Cluster  Rose, 
whilst  Claire  .lac(|uier  is  a little  known,  hut 
lovely  kind,  witli  ricti  naidveen-ycllow  flowers, 
as  sweet  and  refined  as  a Tea  Rose,  hut  pro- 
ducing clusters  of  flowers  containing  fifty  Inids 
and  blooms.  The  single  Rosa  polyantha  must 
be  mentioned,  as  it  flowers  in  enoimous  clusters, 
and  is  deliciously  white.  The  type  itself  has 


Clusttr  Uosc'S  over  a cottage  front. 


deserving  of  more  attention.  I have  seen  grand 
bushes  and  standards  iu  many  suburban 
gardens. 

Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  is  well  within  the 
influence  of  town  fogs  and  smoke,  and  here  may 
be  seen  some  old  bushes  of  H.  Perpetuals  and 
Bourbons.  Standards  also  do  well,  and  the 
majority  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  should  prove 
equally  satisfactory.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  and  other  Teas  of  like 
character  should  be  left  alone  to  those  who  are 
amply  repaid  if  they  occasionally  secure  a bloom 
of  fair  quality.  But  there  are  many  others  which 
will  bloom  in  quite  as  satisfactory  a manner  as 
numerous  flowering  shrubs  wliich  are  somewhat 
extensively  planted.  Some  Roses  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  locality,  while  others  are  unaccount- 
alily  fickle.  La  France,  Captain  Christy,  Boule 
dc  Neige,  General  .Tac(|uominot,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Camille  Bemardin, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Homcre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Madame  Lambard  are  a 
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HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

A FREE-FLOWERING  HYACINTH. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  all  bulbous  flowers 
for  the  house  is  the  Hyacinth,  and  one  occasion- 
ally sees  a bulb  that  gives  beyond  the  normal 
number  of  spikes.  I have  grown  Hyacinths  in 
water  in  my  sitting-room  for  many  years  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  but  have  not  hitherto 
met  with  an  instance  of  one  bulb  giving  five 
moderately  good  spikes. 

E.  Ashworth,  Nunthorpe,  Heaton  Chapel. 

***  Perhaps  readers  can  give  other  instances 
of  Hyacinths  producing  an  abnormal  quantity 
of  spikes  ’ — Ed. 


DECORATIVE  PLANTS  FOR  THE 
HOUSE.— II. 

One  of  the  brightest  of  decorative  plants  at  this 
season  is  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  the  winter- 
flowering  Cactus.  This  plant 
forces  very  easily,  and  can  be 
had  in  bloom  from  December  to 
the  spring,  for  plants  kept  in  an 
atmosphere  only  just  above 
freezing-point  will  not  open  their 
buds  until  April.  Their  treble 
flowers  (Hose-in-hose  in  shape) 
are  of  the  most  intense  metallic- 
crimson,  and  as  they  are  borne 
on  every  terminal  point,  the 
eflect  is  very  brilliant. 

EpiPiin.LDMa  can  be  had 
grafted  on  to  the  stem  of  an 
upright-growing  Cactus,  from 
10  inches  to  14  inches  in  height. 

A well  grown  grafted  plant  of 
rhis  kind  forms  a perfect  shower 
of  bright  blossoms,  and  stands 
well  as  a table  plant.  When 
not  grafted,  the  Epiphyllum 
droops  over  the  side  of  the  pot, 
and  looks  well  in  a basket  or  a 
bowl. 

It  is  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture,  doing  well  in  a green- 
house (or  even  a window),  and 
requiring  no  special  attention, 
except  regular  watering  during 
its  growing  season.  The  flat 
leaf-stems  should,  however,  be 
kept  clean  with  a sponge  and 
tepid  water,  and  when  the  plant 
requires  repotting  (which  it  will 
do  about  every  three  years), 
this  should  be  attended  to  in 
April,  giving  it  a rough  compost 
of  peat,  charcoal,  old  mortar, 
and  turf  mould,  with  plenty 
of  good  drainage  below  it. 

Salvias,  especially  such  free- 
flowering  varieties  as  S.  rutilans 
and  S.  splendens,  are  very  useful 
in  winter,  whether  for  decora- 
tion or  for  cutting.  When 
wanted  in  quantities  for  bou- 
quets (and  nothing  can  be 
brighter  than  their  carmine  and 
scarlet  blossoms),  it  is  a good 
plan  to  plant  out  an  old  specimen  in  good  garden 
soil  in  klay,  and  take  it  in  again  in  October, 
before  frosts  begin.  A two-year  old  plant  of  S. 
splendens  thus  treated,  placed  (without  potting) 
in  the  inside  border  of  a vinery,  will  produce 
thousands  of  flowers,  with  this  additional  merit 
— that  the  more  they  are  cut  the  more  buds  will 
be  produced  ; so  that  with  constant  cutting,  one 
plant  may  thus  be  made  to  supply  plenty  of 
scarlet  flowers  throughout  the  winter,  v/hiuh, 
with  a few  of  the  white  blossoms  now  so  plenti- 
ful, are  excellent  for  decorations. 

Salvia  rutilans  is  particularly  pretty  in  a 
small  state,  and  the  Piue-apple-scented  foliage 
is  a great  addition  to  its  attractions.  Both 
these  Salvias  should  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  the  summer,  growing  them  out-of-doors  in  an 
open  border  until  frosts  threaten.  Those  w.ho 
have  no  garden  can  strike  the  cuttings  in  a box 
of  sandy  soil,  placing  this  in  the  shade  for  a 
week  or  two  at  first,  then  in  the  sunshine.  The 
lifrie  plants  should  he  placed  separately  in  small 
DOt.s  u hen  rooted,  nipping  off  their  heads  at  the 
•s.ime  time,  and  placingthem  againin  the  shade  for 
I few  days.  Another  pinching  back  a month  later, 
.'.ed  a slight  shift  to  a 5-inch  pot  in  September, 


with  rich  soil,  will  enable  them  to  develop  plenty 
of  their  brilliant  blooms.  They  will  be  very 
useful  as  decorative  plants,  not  only  at  Christ- 
mas, but  again  (if  the  blooms  are  cut  off  directly 
they  fade)  in  April,  when  they  will  bring  a 
second  batch  of  flowers. 

Salvias  are  hearty  feeders,  and  should  be 
richly  top-dressed  directly  their  first  blossoms 
open.  A teaspoonful  of  soot,  mixed  with  a little 
good  compost,  makes  a good  mulch  for  a small 
specimen,  with  more  soot  in  proportion  for 
larger  plants,  and  when  they  cease  to  bloom  in 
spring  they  should  be  cut  back  to  within  2 inches 
or  3 inches  of  the  ground,  and  allowed  to  break 
before  they  are  planted  out  in  a border.  Plenty 
of  water  is  necessary  for  Salvias,  and  any 
deficiency  in  their  supply  will  induce  an  attack 
of  green-fly,  which  quickly  spoils  their  beauty 
unless  at  once  sponged  off. 

Cvclamen  persicum  (especially  the  large- 
flowered  varieties,  which  are  sold  under  the 
title  giganteum)  is  amongst  the  most  effective  of 


fine  coal-ashes,  where  the  plants  can  rest  for  the 
summer,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  want  for 
water.  In  September  the  tubers  should  bo  re- 
potted in  a light  rich  compost  of  leaf-mould, 
turfy  mould,  old  hot-bed  stuff,  soot,  and  sand 
with  well  laid  drainage,  keeping  them  well 
above  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  allowing  plenty 
of  room  for  a supply  of  water.  After  this  they 
will  do  best  in  a greenhouse  or  warm  conserva- 
tory until  the  buds  open,  when  they  can  be 
removed  to  the  room  ; but,  of  course,  gas  should 
not  be  burned  in  it,  for  no  flowering  plant  will 
produce  blossoms  where  its  poisonous  breath  is 
felt. 

Fresh,  pure  air  is  necessary  to  plants  as  well 
as  to  their  owners,  if  they  are  to  retain  health 
and  strength.  Well-ventilated  rooms,  without 
gas,  and  also  without  sharp  draughts,  will  suit 
them  well,  especially  if  the  morning  sun  shines 
into  the  windows.  The  upper  sash  of  the 
windows  should  be  habitually  kept  slightly 
open  to  ensure  pure  air — an  inch  or  two  only 
will  do  this — in  cold  weather  (especially  where 
a fire  is  burning),  and  nq  chill- 
ing cold  will  be  the  result. 

I.  L.  R. 


Aspidistra  lurida  (the 
Parlour  Palm). — This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  room  plants,  flourish- 
ing under  conditions  which 
would  kill  most  other  plants, 
even  standing  a certain  amount 
of  gas  in  the  air.  It  needs, 
however,  constant  care  to  keep 
the  broad  leaves  clean  when 
grown  in  a city,  for  no  plant  can 
do  well  when  its  pores  are 
clogged  with  dirt.  Aspidistras 
do  not  often  need  repotting,  but 
when  it  becomes  necessary  it 
should  be  done  in  April,  so  as 
to  give  the  slow-growing  roots 
the  summer  in  which  to  make  a 
fresh  start.  The  best  soil  is  a 
compost  of  peat,  leaf-mould, 
and  loam,  in  equal  quantities, 
with  enough  silver  sand  to 
make  the  whole  porous.  These 
plants  will,  however,  grow  in 
an  ordinary  potting-soil  (not 
requiring  manure),  with  good 
drainage  and  proper  watering. 
They  do  not  require  strong 
sunshine,  and  may  stand  for 
some  time  away  from  the  win- 
dow without  being  injured. 
Water  should  only  be  given  to 
all  room  plants  when  needed — 
i.e.,  when  the  surface-soil  is 
really  dry  ; then  enough  should 
be  given,  lukewarm,  to  run 
through  the  pot,  the  saucer 
being  emptied  half-an-hour 
afterwards. — I.  L.  R. 


CUR  Reaueks’  Illostration.s  : Ilvaciiitli  bnlb  be.aring  five  rtower-suikes. 
for  Gardkninu  Ilmistratkd  from  a photograph  scut  by  Mr.  E. 
Nunthorpe,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport. 


winter  flowers,  both  their  marbled  foliage  and 
exquisite  blossoms  (with  a delicate  perfume  too) 
making  them  remarkably  suitable  for  room  de- 
coration. The  pure  white,  crimson-tipped,  and 
deep-red  varieties  are  all  worth  possessing,  and 
may  be  made  to  produce  a profusion  of  flowers 
in  a window.  They  require  careful  watering, 
and  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  a mistake  to  soak 
them  perpetually,  or  to  allow  them  to  stand  in  a 
saucer  of  water.  Tepid  water,  given  in  sutficient 
quantities  to  run  through  the  pot,  should  be 
supplied  Avhen  needed,  allowing  the  soil  to  be- 
come fairly  dry  before  watering  the  plant  again. 
A mulch  of  damp  Moss  round  the  tubers  (which 
should  be  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  only  half 
covered)  will  improve  the  appearance  of  a Cycla- 
men, and  help  to  supply  a little  moisture  to  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  ; and  the  foliage  should 
be  kept  free  from  dust  and  insects,  which  are  apt 
to  congregate  under  the  leaves,  and  should 
be  at  once  dislodged  with  a soft  brush  and  soap^' 
water. 

Akter  I'LOWEKiNc:,  the  Cyclamen  may  be 
turned  out  of  its  pot  into  a border  of  good  soil, 
or  the  pot  may  be  sunk  to  the  rim  in  a bed  of 
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Echeveria  retusa.-— This 
pretty  little  succulent  is  just 
beginning  to  open  its  bright 
wax-like  blooms.  It  is  so 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  floweringplants  that  bloom  at 
this  time  of  the  year  as  to  be  worthy  of  a place 
in  any  collection  of  greenhouse  flowers.  The 
culture  is  extremely  simple,  all  that  one  has  to 
do  being  to  divide  the  plants  in  June  and  put  a 
single  crown  into  a4J-inchpot.  By  the  autumn 
there  will  be  seAmral  crowns,  and  eaqh  one  will 
throw  up  a flower-stem.  As  soon  as  roots  are 
being  freely  made,  the  plants  should  go  into  the 
open  air  until  the  first  week  in  September. 
There  is  only  one  difficulty  in  connection  with 
the  culture  of  this  Echeveria — it  is  subject,  in 
common  with  some  other  greenhouse  flowers,  to 
the  attacks  of  the  grub  of  the  Vine  weevil.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  June,  and  just  as  the 
plants  are  commencing  to  bloom,  they  collapse 
through  the  stems  being  eaten  away  up  to  the 
collar.  When  the  plants  are  repotted  all  the 
old  soil  should  be  washed  away  from  the  roots 
and  fresh  sandy  loam  used,  avoiding  leaf-mould, 
which  often  contains  the  eggs  or  grubs  of  the 
weevil,  and  at,  that  time  the  latter  are  so  small 
as  to  be  hardly  visible.  This  will  preserve  the 
plants  from  wholesale  loss,  but  a safer  and  even 
more  simple  way  is  to  cut  off  the  crowns  near 
the  soil  and  insert  them  singly  in  4^-inch  pots 
in  sandy  soil.  In  this  way  there  can  be  no 
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possibility  of  an  attack  of  the  grub,  as  the  weevil 
disappears  after  the  first  week  in  July.  No 
insecticide  that  I am  acquainted  with  will 
destroy  the  grub  unless  administered  sufficiently 
strong  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  plants  infested. 

— J.  C.  B. 

Asparagus  plumosus  —This  popular 
decorative  plant  is  now  taking  the  place  of  the 
Adiantum,  and  rightly  so,  for  as  a pot  plant  it 
stands  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  room  much 
better  than  the  Fern,  and  when  cut  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  two,  either  in  point  of 
lasting  or  lightness  of  appearance.  This 
Asparagus,  if  grown  for  cutting,  must  have 
plenty  of  root-room,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
much  better  planted  out,  using  a light  rich  soil 
for  it  to  I’oot  into.  I have  the  back  walls  of 
some  of  the  houses  covered  with  it,  and  it  is 
astonishing  the  number  of  fronds  that  is  cut 
from  the  plants.  Young  growths  which  start 
up  from  the  bottom  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks 
will  be  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  long  ; the  branches 
from  these  soon  develop,  and  are  ready  for 
cutting.  Pieces  may  be  had  of  all  sizes,  from 
6 inches  to  2 feet  in  length,  and  about  the  same 
in  width. — H. 


CREEPERS  ON  HOUSE  FRONTS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  clothing  walls 
with  creepers  under  unfavourable  conditions,  as 
the  house  front  does  not  in  the  present  instance 
lend  itself  to  the  growth  of  creepers.  The  diffi- 
culty is  got  over  by  train- 
ing the  growth  of  these 
plants  to  wires,  and  the 
base  of  the  house,  a space 
usually  left  bare,  is  filled 
with  shrubby  plants  that 
hide  tlie  ugly  bold  facing. 

Tiie  illustration  tells  its 
own  tale,  and  a formal 
house  front  is  made  pleasing 
with  a variety  of  plants, 
shrubs,  and  creepers. 


FERNS. 

FERNS  FOR  CUTTING. 

Since  foliage  has  come  so 
much  more  into  use  for  all 
hinds  of  dt coration,  many 
Ferns  which  were  not  pre- 
viously grown  for  the  pur- 
pose have  been  in  demand. 

At  the  present  time,  with 
few  exceptions,  Ferns  are 
not  grown  so  much  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  They  are 
generally  considered  too  fragile  and  to  shrivel  up 
too  soon,  but  if  properly  matured  frondsare  used, 
they  will  last  as  well  as  almost  any  other  foliage. 
In  using  cut  Fern,  if  it  is  re([uired  to  last  well, 
the  fronds  should  be  cut  from  plants  which  have 
been  growm  in  a cool-house.  They  should  be 
well  developed,  but  not  old  enough  to  shed  their 
spores.  I like  to  confine  plants  to  moderately- 
sized  pots.  Plants  with  the  pots  full  of  roots 
make  harder  fronds  than  those  growing  vigor- 
ourously,  and  are  also  of  a brighter  shade  of 
green.  I believe  it  is  owing  to  the  light  green 
fronds  lasting  so  much  better  than  the  darker 
ones  that  the  fronds  with  a light  shade  are  so 
niuoh  in  demand.  In  making  a selection  of  the 
mo.st  useful  sorts  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  ordinary 

Maiden-hair  (Adiantum  cuneatum).  Though 
still  grown  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other 
Fern  for  cutting,  it  is  not  quite  so  popular  as 
foi  inerly.  A.  elegans  supersedes  it  for  some 
yjurposes,  having  larger  and  more  spreading 
fronds,  with  long  stems.  Well-matured  fronds 
a e also  of  a soft  pale  green.  I find  this  is 
h u'dier,  and  will  grow  well  where  cuneatum 
wdl  remain  dormant.  I noticed  this  particularly 
last  winter.  I had  a quantity  of  each  sort  in 
the  same  house ; elegans  made  quite  a good 
growth  before  cuneatum  had  made  a start.  A. 
scutum  is  a fine  Fern  for  large  vases  and  stands 
v/sil.  Lath-arni  may  also  be  recommended,  liie 
fronds  being  niore  drooping  than  those  of  scutum. 
.'V  Faileyeuae  is  now  used  a great  deal,  but  it 
Wuuld  be  of  no  use  unless  grown  fully  exposed 
to  the  light.  I may  also  mention  that  this 
should  not  be  cut  loo  haid  ; if  only  a frond  or 


two  is  taken  from  each  plant  the  plants  will  keep 
growing,  but  when  all  or  nearly  all  are  cut,  the 
plants  will  be  a long  time  before  they  make 
good  fronds  again.  A.  mundulum  is  useful 
where  small  fronds  are  required.  I will  add  one 
more  Adiantum — viz.,  Williamsi,  which  should 
always  be  grown  in  a cool  house.  Next  to  the 
Adiantums  the 

Pterises  are  the  most  useful.  Of  serrulata 
there  are  so  many  varieties  which  may  be 
regarded  as  equally  useful,  that  it  may  be  better 
to  leave  the  selection  to  individual  taste.  I like 
P.  serrulata  undulata,  a rather  dwarf  variety 
with  long  narrow  pinuse,  the  margins  of  which 
are  undulated  ; it  is  remarkably  pretty  for  small 
vases.  Some  of  the  crested  varieties  are  also 
very  pretty,  as  serrulata  densa,  the  heavy  tassels 
of  which  droop  over,  and  are  very  pretty  for 
tall  vases.  For  large  fronds  the  Chiswick 
variety  of  serrulata  major  should  be  grown. 
P.  straminea  is  a fine  Fern  for  cutting  ; the 
fronds  are  light  and  last  well.  P.  Victorife,  a 
pretty  variegated  Fern,  may  be  recommended  ; 
the  fronds  are  light  and  elegant,  the  white  linear 
marking  more  distinct  than  in  any  other  Fern. 
I have  previously  suggested  that  this  is  rather  a 
delicate  Fern,  but  I now  find  it  will  grow  as 
freely  as  almost  any  of  the  genus.  Several  of 
the 

Davallias  may  be  included  in  this  list.  D. 
elegansis  one  of  the  best,  as  it  grows  freely,  and 
will  give  a good  supply  of  fronds.  D.  Mariesi  is 
also  a good  one  ; the  fronds  may  be  used  in  the 
autumn,  and  are  very  pretty  after  they  have 


changed  to  a pale  straw  colour.  Though 
deciduous,  this  does  not  remain  dormant  long, 
as  new  fronds  will  start  almost  before  the  old 
ones  are  ofT.  The  pale  frond.s  of  Davallia 
(Leucostegia)  immersa  are  very  pretty.  To  get 
the  pale  shade  the  plants  must  be  grown  su-s- 
pended  from  the  roof,  where  they  get  plenty  of 
light.  I once  saw  a fine  .specimen  of  this 
exhibited,  but  it  had  evidently  been  grown  in  the 
shade,  for  the  fronds  were  deep  green,  and  not 
nearly  so  attractive  as  the  soft  pale,  almost 
straw-coloured,  ones  of  plants  grown  close  to  the 
roof.  Several  of  the 

Nepiirolepises,  such  as  L.  pectinata,  philip- 
pinesis,  and  tuberosa,  are  very  useful,  and  will 
give  a lot  of  fronds.  For  the  large  trumpet  vases 
the  fronds  of  some  of  the  larger  growing  sorts,  as 
N,  davallioides  furcans  or  the  lieautiful  N. 

1 ufescens  tripinnatifida,  may  be  used.  Onychiuin 
j iponicum  is  a most  useful  Fern  ; the  finely  cut 
fronds  work  in  well,  and  are  very  durable. 
It  may  be  recommended  for  planting  out 
along  beside  a walk  ; if  partly  under  the 
stage  it  will  thrive  well  and  give  a lot  of 
useful  material  for  decoration.  The  Gold  and 
Silver  Gymnogrammas  are  useful,  but  do  not 
last  quite  so  well  as  most  of  those  I have 
referred  to.  Alston!  it  one  of  the  best,  the 
bright  golden  surface  showing  up  so  well. 
Tartarea  is  also  a favourite  of  mine.  If  well 
matured  fronds  of  Nothoclseana  chrysophylla 
are  cut  and  dried  lianging  up,  the  pinnules  will 
curl  up  and  have  the  appearance  of  tiny  golden 
balls.  I have  used  these  arranged  with  dried 
Grasses,  and  the  effect  has  been  very  pleasing. 
The  silver  variety  nivea  is  hardly  distinct 


enough  in  its  whiteness,  having  rather  a dirty 
appearance  when  dried. 

Lyoouium  kcandens,  or,  more  properly,  ja- 
ponicum  (the  Climbing  Fern),  is  now  much  used. 
The  fronds,  if  grown  on  strings  and  kept  tied 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  keep  them  from 
getting  twisted  together,  may  be  cut  with  the 
string  and  the  string  drawn  out,  or  sometimes 
the  string  is  useful,  especially  when  twining  the 
fronds  round  basket  handles  or  similar  work. 
Though  generally  grown  in  nurseries  as  scan- 
dens,  its  proper  name  is  japonicum,  the  true 
scandens  being  a much  less  useful  Fern. 

A.  H. 


PrSIlCil  Porn  (Asplenium  Adiantum  nig- 
rum).— This  Fern  which  is  sold  so  much  in 
Covent  Garden  and  by  many  town  llorists,  stands 
so  well  and  is  so  excellent  for  backing  a small 
spray  or  button-hole  that  many  amateur  friends 
wish  to  grow  it.  It  is  no  more  a French  than  a 
British  Fern,  and  grows  plentifully  in  many  parts 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  In  the  Channel  Lslands, 
too,  it  thrives  luxuriantly.  I have  it  in  pot  s in 
the  house,  and  in  different  nooks  of  my  hardy  and 
half-hardy  Ferneries.  Tiiere  are  several  varieties, 
but  few  are  better  than  the  normal  kind,  which 
spreads  more  or  less  all  over  the  country.  As  a 
rule,  we  tind  it  growing  most  freely  upon  a sandy 
loam  with  a cool  bottom.  A few  ]jieces  of  rough 
sandstone  in  the  fernery  help  it  very  much.  It 
is  especially  beautiful  late  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  when  the  fronds  most 
exposed  often  turn  to  many  of  the  pretty  shades 
sometimes  found  in  Carrot- 
tops  late  in  the  season. 
The  fronds  vary  in  length 
from  3 inches  to  15  inches 
and  occasionally  develop  as 
long  as  20  inches.  A gritty 
loam  and  peat  with  some 
broken  sandstone  and  a 
cool  bottom  will  grow  it 
well  either  in  town  or 
country,  sun  or  shade,  and 
I consider  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  useful 
British  Ferns,  after  the 
iSeolopendriums  or  Hart’s- 
tongues. — P.  U. 

The  Nephrolepises, 
whether  it  be  the  stove  or 
greenhouse  variel  ies,  should 
not  be  ktpt  excessively  dry 
in  the  winter.  They  have 
a way  of  their  own  of  indi- 
cating this  omission  to 
water  thfiu  sufficiently  ; it 
is  in  casting  the  pinntc  of 
the  developed  and  develop- 
ing fronds,  thus  leaving  the 
stems  like  wires,  st Hiding  erect  on  the  greater 
portion  of  each  frond.  As  a lule,  but  little 
growth  will  now  be  going  on  ; hence  they  do 
not,  of  course,  reijuire  such  a liberal  supply, 
but  guard  against  the  other  extreme. 

Making  a.  Pern  stand.— I would  like  to 
know  how'  to  make  a Fern-stand  to  cover  a table 
4 feet  by  31  feet,  what  sort  of  wood  to  make  it 
with,  and  what  it  should  be  lined  with — zinc  or 
tin  ? What  height  should  it  be  ? — Hawick. 

*,*  You  would  do  well  to  get  a carpenter  in 
your  district  to  advise  as  to  how  to  make  a 
stand,  as  the  size  must  be  according  to  the  kind 
of  Ferns  you  wish  to  grow.  Teak-wood  is  very 
suitable.  The  bottom  should  have  a zinc  lining, 
with  arrangement  as  to  drainage,  and  it  is  well 
to  have  a movable  top,  as  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
get  at  the  plants.  Any  durable  wood  answers, 
and  for  medium-sized  Ferns  allow  2 feet  to 
3 feet  in  height.  The  fronds  should  be  free  at 
the  top.  Perhaps  our  readers  could  give 
instructions  to  our  correspondent  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  practical  part  of  t.he  affair  ? No  doubt 
many  readers  have  Fern-stands  that  they  have 
themselves  constructed. 

Tree-Ferns.— These  are  all  Kross-feefliutc  subjects, 
hence  they  ou^ht  never  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  water.  In  a dry  house  the  stems  should  have  an  occa- 
sional damping^.  Look  well  after  thrips  and  scale  on  ^K:h 
as  Dicksonia  antarctioa  and  D.  squarrosa,  both  of  which 
are  liable  to  these  pests. — H. 

Adiantum  Farleyense  is  one  of  the  first  of  its 
extensive  frenus  to  suiter  if  waterint;  be  over-looked,  ihe 
points  of  the  fronds  droop,  and  the  individual  piiiiKe  where 
fully  developed  will  curl  up.  This  Adiantmii  likes  a "'Oisl, 
atmosphere ; hence  do  not  keep  it  too  close  to  U.e  hot- 
water  pipes. 


Our.  Rk\der.5’  Tl  .usrAViTON.s : U juse  front  wit^i  creupjrs  and  border  lUlod  with  shrubby  thin,l^s. 
En^'ravpd  for  <*•  dknino  iLUUiirRATKD^from  a photo, ^raph  sent  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Barfield, 
Kyde,  I.  of  Wi^dit. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

EARLY  PEAS. 

Very  few  nowadays  resort  to  the  old  practiec 
of  sowing  seed  in  November,  preferring  rather 
to  raise  the  requisite  number  of  plants  under 
glass  in  February  or  March,  and  to  turn  these 
out  into  the  open  ground  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  In  this  manner  quite  as  early 
dishes  can  be  gathered  and  fairly  heavy  crops 
obtained  with  even  less  trouble  than  has  to  be 
taken  with  the  late  autumn-sown  rows.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  early  Peas  should  not 
in  most  cases  enter  into  our  calculations  at  the 
present  time,  or  even  earlier ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  preparations  ought,  as  a rule,  to  be 
made  for  this  important  crop  long  before  mid- 
winter arrives.  Some  soils  are  so  constituted 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  dug  and  sown  at 
almost  any  time,  but  where  there  is  a fair 
amount  of  clay  in  the  soil,  or  just  enough  to 
render  it  somewhat  stiff  to  work,  then  it  will 
usually  be  found  necessary  to  lay  it  well  up  to 
the  disintegrating  influences  of  frosts,  frosty 
winds,  sunshine  and  rain  sufficiently  long  for  it 
to  get  into  a free  working  condition  by  the  time 
se^  has  to  be  sown  or  plants  put  out.  Any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  lumpy  ground  does  not 
suit  Peas,  or,  indeed,  any  other  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, and  if  one  turning  of  the  soil  is  not 
sufficient  to  pulverise  it  to  a good  depth,  then  it 
may  well  be  re-dug  long  enough  in  advance  of 
seed-sowing  or  planting  for  the  lumps  brought 
to  the  surface  to  be  broken  down  by  a fork,  hoe, 
or  rake.  No  mistake  will  be  made  in  digging  in 
some  half-rotten  horse,  stable,  or  mixed  farm- 
yard manure,  either  being  far  superior  to  the 
poor,  rotten  stuff  in  the  shape  of  old  hot-bed 
material  that  too  often  has  to  be  relied  upon  by 
private  gardeners.  If  buried  a good  spit  deep 
it  need  not  be  disturbed  should  the  ground  have 
to  be  re-dug.  I find  the  site  previously  occu- 
pied or  newly-cleared  of  early  Peas  admirably 
adapted  for  autumn  and  winter  Broccoli,  the 
first  preparation  being  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  both  crops. 

Early  Pea.s  are  very  generally  assigned  an 
extra  favourable  position,  or  v/hat  is  thought  to 
be  such — viz.,  a good  length  of  border  in  front 
of  a south  wall.  If  that  is  the  only  raised  por- 
tion of  the  garden  with  a sunny  aspect,  then  it 
is  where  the  earliest  Peas,  if  we  except  the  very 
foot  of  the  walls,  can  be  had ; but  when  the 
more  open  quarters  are  also  sloping  southwards, 
then  the  upper  portion  will  grow  early  Peas  to 
perfection,  the  south  borders  being  devoted  to 
the  production  of  a variety  of  other  equally 
valuable  crops,  including  Strawberries.  Do 
what  we  will  or  give  the  benefit  of  wall  shelter 
and  the  sunniest  of  sunny  aspects,  private  gar- 
deners can  scarcely  beat  market  growers  in  the 
matter  of  earliness  of  crops.  Too  much  shelter, 
coupled  with  a deep  and  rich  root-run,  favours 
the  growth  of  haulmrather  than  early  productive- 
ness, and  that  is  where  the  farmers  have  the 
advantage.  Too  much  shelter  includes  the 
common  practice  of  using  stakes  for  early  Peas. 
Instead  of  these  being  necessary  for  the,  latter, 
they  might  well  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  a 
considerable  saving  in  the ‘shape  of  labour  a.nd 
stakes,  when  these  have  to  be  bought,  being 
effected  accordingljL  8take.j  do  not  tend  to 
increase  production  of  anything  but  haulm,  and 
it  is  my  impression  that  rather  the  best  crops 
are  had  from  the  unstaked  rows. 

There  is  yet  another  strong  point  in  favour  of 
doing  without  stakes.  When  stakes  are  used, 
the  rows  are  mostly  arranged  from  3 feet  to 
4 feet  apart ; whereas  if  none  are  to  be  employed 
a distance  of  2 feet  apart  is  sufficient  for  all 
varieties  that  do  not  attain  when  supported  by 
stakes  a height  beyond  4 feet.  In  the  open 
fields  Telephone  is  frequently  sown  in  drills 
drawn  30  inches  apart,  and  yet  the  rows  never 
run  into  each  other.  After  being  moulded  up 
the  plants  grow  erect  till  they  become  top- 
heavy,  when  they  gradually  settle  down  till 
they  rest  on  the  ground,  after  which  the 
points  once  more  strike  upwards,  the  weight  of 
pods  they  soon  after  produce  not  wholly  drag- 
ging them  down  again.  A mulching  of  strawy 
litter  would  save  the  jjods  from  being  splashed, 
though  this  is  only  a matter  of  choice,  it  being 
a very  simple  proceeding  to  rinse  any  clean  that 
may  appear  to  need  it.  Only  the  most  reckless 
picker  would  greatly  disturb  the  haulm  till  the 


end  of  the  crop  was  nearly  reached,  and  if  my 
experience  is  any  criterion,  the  picking  would 
commence  two  days  earlier  from  unstaked  rows 
than  from  those  of  the  same  age  and  variety 
growing  alongside  and  supported  by  stakes. 
Early  Teas  are  not  often  too  plentiful ; it  is 
more  frequently  the  other  way,  in  fact.  If, 
therefore,  avoiding  the  use  of  stakes  admits  of 
nearly  double  the  number  of  rows  being  grown 
than  formerly,  it  follows  that  the  gatherings 
will  be  heavier  and  oftener  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  ease.  A few  rows  may  well 
be  planted  out  from  pots  or  boxes,  plants  thus 
forwarded  under  glass  usually  being  a few  days 
earlier  in  coming  into  bearing  than  those  re- 
sulting from  sowing  seed  direct  into  the  open 
ground.  In  order  to  have  a close  succession  and 
heavy  crops  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in 
February  as  the  ground  ean  be  got  into  a good 
working  state. 

Pea  seed  will  be  considerably  dearer  than 
usual,  that  is  if  retail  charges  are  increased  in 
anything  like  the  same  ratio  as  the  wholesale 
prices.  There  is  also  every  likelihood  of  much 
old  seed  finding  its  way  into  gardens,  and  there 
will  be  all  the  more  necessity  therefore  for  extra 
pains  being  taken  with  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  its  reception.  It  is  also  a matter  for 
consideration  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to 
give  a trial  to  some  of  the  cheaper  varieties, 
or  such  as  the  market  growers  find  succeed 
admirably.  I am  of  opinion  we  shall  never 
have  a thoroughly  reliable  wrinkled-seeded 
variety  for  affording  the  first  gatherings. 
American  Wonder,  English  Wonder  (a  great 
improvement  on  the  latter),  William  Hurst,  and 
Chelsea  Gem  are  all  good,  dwarf,  early  varieties, 
but  the  seed,  if  sown  early  in  February,  is 
liable  to  perish  in  the  ground,  and  such  is  too 
often  the  case  with  other  wrinkled-seeded  varie- 
ties when  sown  early.  Those  varieties  with 
nearly  or  quite  smooth  seeds  are  the  best  for 
early  sowing,  and  if  not  left  too  long  before 
gathering,  the  quality  is  not  very  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  early  wrinkled-seeded 
forms. 

William  I.  is  still  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar varieties  for  early  sowing,  aud  I can  also 
testify  to  the  good  quality  of  Exonian,  this 
being  nearly  a week  earlier.  Experienced 
market  growers  have  formed  a very  high  opinion 
of  Harrison’s  Eclipse,  preferring  it,  in  fact,  to 
any  other  early  variety.  A considerable  quantity 
of  good  seed  of  this  variety  was  saved  last 
summer,  and,  being  largely  bought  up  by  some 
of  the  leading  wholesale  houses,  private 
growers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
supply.  It  is  my  intention  to  sow  at  least 
2 quarts  of  Eclipse,  and  if  it  succeeds  as  well 
under  garden  culture  as  it  does  in  the  open 
fields  no  mistake  will  have  been  made  in  favour- 
ing this  sort  at  the  expense  of  other  varieties 
with  more  glowing  descriptions,  and  which  will 
be  quoted  at  much  higher  prices. 

W. 


Tomato. — Which  is  the  most  profitable 
Tomato  to  grow.  Early  Ruby  or  Chemin  Red  ? 
Are  they  both  of  a good  size,  and  do  they  grow 
tall  or  medium  ? I believe  Early  Ruby  is  grown 
for  its  earliness, — Ruby. 

These  are  both  first-rate  varieties.  Of 
the  two  Early  Ruby  is  the  better  setter,  and 
rather  earlier  than  the  other  also,  while  the 
fruit  also  runs  a good  size  under  careful  culture. 
As  regards  habit  or  height,  there  is  not  much 
difference,  this  being  medium  or  rather  inclined 
to  grow  tall  than  short.  On  the  whole,  I should 
give  Ruby  -[the  preference,  at  any  rate  when 
growing  for  profit. — B.  C.  R. 

Tomatos. — I have  a house,  50  feet  by 
1 1 feet,  3 feet  to  eaves,  and  7 feet  6 inches  to 
ridge,  heated  at  one  side  with  four  rows  of 
2-iuch  pipes,  side  by  side,  about  2 inches  above 
floor,  covering  a surface  about  2 feet  wide.  The 
other  side  has  two  4-iuch  pipes  also  on  the  flat. 
I should  be  glad  to  know  how  to  prepare  beds 
for  Tomatos.  Should  I lay  slates  on  the  pipes, 
or  bury  the  pipes  in  the  soil  ? How  wide  should 
the  beds  be  ? How  many  plants  will  the  house 
hold  ? Should  they  be  all  in  the  beds,  or  some 
in  pots  ’—Challenger. 

**.*  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  rig  up  a rough 
wooden  staging  (this  can  be  done  with  some 
quartering  and  a number  of  egg  or  glass  boxes 
knocked  up,  if  expense  is  an  object)  over  the 


pipes  on  each  side  of  the  house.  These  stages 
should  be  about  4 feet  in  width,  so  as  to  leave 
room  for  a central  pathway  about  2J  feet  wide, 
a foot  or  more  above  the  pipes.  Along  the  back 
of  these,  next  the  outside  wall,  lay  down  a row 
of  stout  slates,  and  over  this  place  a ridge  of 
good  turfy  soil,  a foot  or  so  in  width,  and 
6 inches  or  8 inches  deep.  This  can  be  kept  in 
place  with  some  loose  bricks,  if  desirable.  In  this 
you  may,  when  ready,  put  out  a plant  of  a strong- 
growing variety,  such  as  Perfection  or  Ham 
Green  Favourite,  18  inches  apart  all  along  both 
sides,  or  of  Conference  or  some  slighter  grower 
at  15  inches  distance.  The  growth  of  these 
outside  rows  must  be  trained  to  horizontal  wires, 
stretched  9 inches  or  10  inches  from  the  glass. 
The  inside  rows  you  had  better  grow  in  pots 
(9-inch  or  10-inch),  just  standing  on  the  wooden 
staging.  There  will  be  room  for  two  rows  on 
each  side,  making  six  rows,  or  nearly  two 
hundred  plants  altogether,  and  in  the  pots  you 
will  find  Conference,  Ifield  Gem,  or  Early  Ruby 
to  succeed  better  than  any  others.  Tie  up  the 
stems  of  these  to  stout  sticks  thrust  in  the  pots. 
— B.  C.  R. 

Ellam’a  Early  Cabbage.  — Either  this 
delicious  little  Cabbage  varies  very  much  in 
places  or  there  are  diverse  stocks  of  it  in  culti- 
vation. If  the  variety  has  a fault,  it  is  its 
tendency  to  head  in  all  at  once,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  wise  to  make  frequent  sowings,  so 
as  to  have  several  plantings  during  the  year. 
A late  planting  is  needed  to  produce  a succession 
in  the  late  spring,  and  a sowing  made  now 
under  glass  would  soon  furnish  plants  to  head 
in  in  early  summer. — D. 

Forced  Seakale  stringy.— Some  little 
time  back  I covered  my  Seakale  with  pots  and 
leaves,  and  looked  at  them  the  other  day  to  see 
progress.  I found  that  it  had  run  up  aud  filled 
the  pots  with  any  amount  of  their  growth, 
which,  when  cooked,  is  very  stringy.  What  is 
the  reason  of  thi.s  ? In  one  or  two  other  parts, 
where  the  Seakale  ha.s  not  made  so  much  growth, 
the  sticks  for  the  most  part  are  coming  up  very 
thin  indeed. — B. 

***  You  have  probably  forced  your  Seakale 
too  rapidly.  Last  season  having  been  wet  and 
sunless,  the  crowns  were  not  ripened  so  well  as 
usual,  and  doubtless  the  routs  were  not  in  such 
good  condition  for  forcing.  The  same  results 
have  not  taken  place  witli  lifted  roots  for  this 
reason,  as  lifting  caused  a check  and  root 
growth  was  arrested.  You  do  not  state  what 
condition  the  plants  were  in  previous  to  covering. 
This  would  be  worth  knowing  in  advising  a 
remedy,  as  if  strong  or  in  a sheltered  position, 
growth  was  much  later  last  season.  Did  your 
pots  get  full  of  steam  from  the  heating 
material  ? as  this  will  cause  a weak  growth  as 
described,  aud  owing  to  the  excessive  autumn 
rainfall,  leaves  were  much  wetter  than  usual.  If 
possible,  try  some  roots  with  less  heating 
material,  or  lift  a few  and  force  indoors.  You 
can  then  see  if  the  above  was  the  cause.  Hard- 
forced  Seakale  is  always  poor-flavmured  and 
stringy. — \F.  S. 

Tree -Onions. — Will  anyone  kindly  give  a 
few  hints  on  the  culture  of  the  Tree-Onion? 
Also  where  seed  can  be  obtained  ? — Green- 
field. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Tree-Onions — the 
Egyptian  and  the  Perennial  or  Top  Onion — and 
as  inquirer  does  not  state  which  variety  he 
wishes  to  cultivate,  we  will  briefly  describe 
both.  The  Egyptian  throws  up  a stem,  and  small 
bulbs  or  Onions  are  produced  on  this  stem. 
They  are  excellent  for  pickling.  Offsets  or  bulbs 
are  also  produced  under  the  soil,  and  the  plants 
are  in  this  way  increased,  the  small  growths  on 
the  stems  also  producing  plants.  The  time  to 
plant  is  early  in  March,  and  the  small  bulbs  on 
the  stem  should  be  put  in  about  a month  later, 
in  rows  9 inches  apart,  and  half  that  distance 
between  the  bulbs.  The  stems  in  good  soil 
require  support,  and  well  repay  rich  food  in 
the  way  of  liquid-manures.  The  Perennial  or 
Top  Onion  differs  from  the  first  named,  and  is 
inferior  to  it,  except  that  it  is  of  easy  growth. 
It  produces  all  its  bulbils  on  the  top,  none 
underground,  so  that  most  likely  this  is  (he  one 
you  require  information  about.  The  produce  of 
this  variety  is  smaller,  and  the  plant  is  longer- 
lived,  being  a perennial,  as  its  name  implies. 
It  is  reproduced  by  the  small  bulbs  on  the  stem. 
We  have  also  divided  the  fibrous  roots.  The 
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culture  of  the  plant  from  the  bulbs  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Egyptian.  We  would  advise  you 
to  secure  the  young  bulbs  in  preference  to  other 
mode.s  of  propagation.  They  may  be  obtained 
like  Garlic  or  Shallots  from  a good  seedsman. 
The  bulbs,  when  matured,  keep  well  for  a long 
time,  if  kept  cool  and  dry. — W.  S. 


THE  BEST  BEETROOTS. 

The  culture  of  the  Beetroot  is  so  simple  that 
anyone  can  grow  it  who  has  a v/e)  1-dug  (luarter 
and  pays  sufficient  attention  to  sowing,  thinning, 
and  storage.  As  the  plants  grow  so  well,  less 


attention  is  paid  to  variety  than  should  be  the 
case.  Some  kinds  are  much  superior  in  quality 
to  others,  and  it  is  not  the  most  shapely  mots 
that  are  always  the  best.  On  the  other  hand, 
((ua.lity  is  much  influenced  by  cultivation. 
Even  a good  Beet  may  be  indilTerent  if  the  sesd 
be  sown  early  in  rich  soils,  the  roots  growing 
out  of  shape,  and  getting  coarse  and  flavourless. 
A few  years  ago  the 

Turnip-rooted  section  was  little  known, 
and  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  roots  in  the 
garden,  as  seed  can  be  sown  early,  and  by  get- 
ting these  roots  in  May  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
having  a supply  all  the  year  round.  The  best 
Turuip-rooied  kinds  are  most  useful  early  in  the 
season,  and  though  these  lack  the  dark  colour 
of  the  longer  roots,  they  arc  of  excellent  quality, 
the  best  of  all  Beets  in  this  respect.  The  bright 
red  Beets  are  finely-flavoured  in  most  cases. 
For  early  use  the  Egyptian  Red  Turnip-rooted 
(see  illustration),  is  invaluable  on  account  of  its 
good  quality  and  earliness.  Seed  may  also  be 


sown  in  March  in  good  land,  and  the  roots  will 
be  fit  for  use  in  May,  in  favourable  seasons.  It 
i.s  not  lai’ge,  but  of  very  good  quality,  and  the 
best  of  the  type.  In  shallow  soils  it  is  the  best 
Beet  grown,  and  comes  (quickly  to  maturity. 
There  hi  another  good  globe  shaped  root  named 
Crimson  Ball,  which  is  of  darker  colour  than 
the  Egyptian,  but  not  earlier  or  of  better  flavour. 


I prefer  the  Egyptian  to  the  other  rooted  kinds 
named.  Among  the  best  varieties  in  the 

Long -ROOTED  SECTION  I prefer  the  Cleltenham 
Green  Top  (see  illustration).  It  is  of  splendid 
flavour.  Unless,  however,  grown  under  special 
conditions,  the  root  is  large  and  of  bad  shape  ; 
but  all  Beets  assume  this  character  more  or  less 
if  planted  in  recently-manured  land.  The  flesh 
is  rich  bright  red,  and  the  root  keeps  well,  but 
seed  should  be  sown  late  and  in  a soil  that  has 
grown  a crop,  but  well  v.'orked,  with  ample 
space  between  the  rows.  I do  not  sow  this 
variety  until  May,  and  house  as  late  as  possible  ; 
the  leaves  are  green  and  dwarf.  It  is  a fine 
root  for  exhibition.  Govent  Garden  Red  (see 
illustration)  is  a well-flavoured  root  and  keeps 
well ; it  is  not  coarse.  PragnelTs  Exhibition  Beet 
(see  illustration)  is  one  of  the  most  shapely  roots 
grown  ; but  seed  should  not  be  sown  too  early, 
or  in  recently-manured  land,  or  the  root  is  coarse 
and  much  forked.  Veitch’s  Selected  Dwarf 
Red  is  another  Beet  of  good  flavour,  medium 
size,  with  very  small  top,  and  bright  rich 
colour.  As  a salad  root  it  is  invaluable  to 
follow  the  Turnip-rooted  varieties. 

Nutting’s  Dwarf  Red  is  a splendid  type  of 
Beet.  This  is  a well-known  root  of  medium 
size,  good  colour,  and,  like  the  others  named, 
seed  should  not  be  sown  too  early.  Another 
good  variety,  but  small,  is  Middleton  Park 
Favourite.  This  is  a good  selection  of  the 
smaller  Dell’s  Crimson,  cue  of  the  best  Beets  as 


Cheltenham  Green-top  Coet. 


regards  quality.  It  may  be  grown  in  gravelly 
soils,  where  larger  kinds  fail,  and  for  late 
keeping  is  excellent.  The  value  of  small  kinds 
and  the  shallow-rooted  Turnip  varieties  is  that 
they  may  be  grown  in  shallow  soils.  I know 
many  growers  who  have  such  soils  to  deal  with, 
and  sow  these  kinds  three  times  a year.  They 
vet  very  nice  roots  by  making  a late  sowing 
eariy  in  August,  when  good  roots  are  secured 
for  keeping  or  winter  use,  but  in  late  or  shaded 
quarters  July  would  be  late  enough  for  sowing. 
The  flavour  of  these  roots  is  much  impaired  by 
storing  too  early  or  in  a warm  place,  as  they 
grow  out  so  soon  as  to  get  shriveled.  For 
keeping  purposes  the  small  or  medium-sized 
roots  should  be  stored,  using  the  larger  ones 
earlier  in  the  season.  W.  b. 


Onions  for  exhibition.— A “ Constant 
Reader”  would  like  to  know  how  to  growspring 
Onions  for  a local  exhibition  in  September, 
what  kinds  are  the  best,  time  of  planting,  &c. 
Soil,  black  loam  ; subsoil,  heavy  clay  ; locality. 
North  Warwickshire  ? 

Many  sow  their  Onion  seed  in  boxes  in  a 
cold  frame  for  exhibition,  sowing  at  this  date, 
and  then  transplanting  into  very  richly-manured 
soil  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  U inches 
between  the  plants,  giving  ample  supplies  of 
liquid-manure  during  the  summer.  Good  bulbs 
may  be  obtained  at  less  trouble  by  those  who  can- 
not grow  very  hugeexaniples.  AVe  would  advise 


“Constant  Reader”  to  begin  preparations  atonco 
by  deeply  digging,  not  bringing  up  the  clay,  but 
what  is  called  doubledigging,  thoroughly  manur- 
ing, turninguplhe  top  spit  roughl3',  and  allowing 
this  to  remain  a few  weeks.  Towards  the  end 
of  February  cover  the  surface  with  such  aids  as 
burnt  wood-ashes,  soot,  or  fine  mortar  rubble. 
Draw  the  drills  12  inches  apart  in  fine  weather 
when  the  earth  does  not  cake,  and  sow  thinly, 
making  the  soil  very  firm  after  levelling,  as  a 
hard,  firm  surface  makes  better  shaped  bulbs. 
Early  thinning  is  necessary,  giving  such  aids  as 


guano  in  wet  weather  to  assist  grow'th.  Yon 
may  give  a row  or  two  more  .space  and  food  if 
desired  to  get  e.xtra  sized  bulbs,  Ihimmigmore 
freelj’,  and  should  the  season  ho  dry  water 
freely.  If  the  seed  be  sown  in  frames  plant  out 
early  in  April,  and  sow  thinly  in  the  boxes. 
Ailsa  Craig,  Rou-shaiu  I’aik,  Cocoa-nut,  Bedford- 
shire Champion,  Cranston’s  Excelsior,  and  those 
of  the  Reading  type  are  good  for  your  purpose. 
The  secret  of  success  is  to  sow  seed  in  rich,  firm 
soil  early,  and  thin  well,  never  allowing  a 
chock  to  growth. — W.  8. 

Good  Yellow  Tomatos  for  salads.  - 
These  are  not  grown  by  many  for  cooking,  but 
those  w'ho  like  Tomatos  raw  or  in  salad  would 
do  well  to  grow  a few  of  the  jellow  varieties. 
I do  not  think  any  of  the  red  varieties  are  equal 
in  flavour  to  the’ Yellow  Tomatos,  which  when 
grown  well  have  a delicious  piquant  taste. 
Green  Cage  is  still  one  of  tlie  very  best  yellow- 
skinned  Tomatos  grown.  If  size  is  wanted,  we 
have  Blenheim  Orange,  the  flesh  of  w'hich  i.s 
sw'ceter  than  some  people  like.  Golden  Queen 
is  a very  fine  type  of  the  Yellow  Tomato,  most 
productive  and  of  fine  flavour.  Golden  Nugget 
is  a charming  fruit  for  salad.*,  being  small  and  of 
a rich  golden  colour,  the  trusses  cariying  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  fruits. — C. 

1774.— Growing  Truffles.— Select  a place 
iu  an  Oak  or  Hazel  coppice,  w here  the  soil  is  not 


Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  Beet. 


stiff  or  inclining  to  chalk.  Open  a trench  or  bed 
8 inches  deep,  and  screen  it,  so  that  it  may  be  as 
fine  as  possible.  Then  lay  about  3 inches  thick 
of  the  fine  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and 
upon  it  place  the  Truffles  (the  latter  must  be 
very  ripe),  about  18  im-hc-s  apart,  anel  as  soon  as 
possible  prepare  a thin  mud,  made  of  the 
screened  earth  and  water,  and  pcuir  it  on  fhe 
Truffles  till  the  trench  is  filled  up.  I should 
think  any  seedsman  would  be  able  to  procure 
the  seed.- Gardener,  hyhridge. 
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ROTATION  OF  VEGETABLE  CROPS. 

In-  iill  \vell-a|)|)uiutcfl  gardens  special  attenLion 
should  ))('  paid  to  tliis  important  subject,  for  by 
so  doing  tlie  soil  can  bo  made  to  yield  a greater 
return  for  the  labour  expended  upon  it.  If 
one  kind  of  vegetable  be  grown  on  the  same 
plot  for  several  years  in  succession,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  exuaust  the  soil  of  one  or  more  of 
the  tlements  that  constitute  the  plant’s  food. 
With  care  and  a knowledge  of  the  qualities  of 
the  land,  one  kind  of  crop  may  bo  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  the  same  place  for  several  years  in 
succession.  This,  however,  entails  a consider- 
able amount  of  labour  and  e.xpense,  for  the  soil 
must  bo  supplied  wi'h  similar  (piuitities  of  the 
difierent  kinds  of  footl  of  which  the  plants  were 
built  up  that  have  been  grown  on  it,  so  that 
the  cultivator  would  be  rec(uired  to  know  how 
much  of  each  had  been  taken  away  that  he 
might  replace  them  in  order  to  ensure  success. 
By  a judicioms  variation  of  crops  the  dilhculty 
is  to  some  extent  overcome,  as  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  do  not  consist  of  the  same  compounds. 
As  an  example,  we  will  take  a crop  of  Peas.  All 
gardeners  know  that  if  these  be  sown  a suffioient 
distance  apart,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  may  have 
free  access  to  both  sides  of  tiiorows,  the  produce 
will  be  groiter  than  if  they  were  sown  close 
together.  Why  i.s  this?  One  reason  is  because 
there  is  not  suHicieut  food  within  the  reach  of 
the  roots  to  suiqily  them  all.  Another  is 
because,  owing  to  the  plants  being  so  close 
togelhor,  the  foliage  is  not  able  to  expand, 
and  if  there  lie  no  expansion  of  the  leaves 
there  is  no  root  action;  therefore  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  Peas  to  be  sown  a greater  distance 
apart  than  is  usually  allowed  them.  Some 
will  say  this  is  a waste  of  ground  ; so  it  would 
be  if  no  crop  wore  grown  between,  but  we 
must  take  care  that  what  is  sown  or  planted 
amongst  the  row.s  of  Peas  does  not  interfere 
with  that  which  is  to  succeed.  Lettuce,  Spinach, 
and  Rrdishes  are  all  crops  that  may  with  safety 
be  grown,  for  they  occupy  the  ground  but  a very 
short  time,  and  are  usually  ready  for  use  long 
before  tire  Peas,  and  after  they  are  cleared  off 
the  spaces  may  be  used  for  Celery.  I usually 
sow  all  Peas  in  the  open  ipiarters  7 feet  apart, 
two  rows  of  some  dwarf  crop  being  gi’own 
between  them.  1’liis  is  cleared  off  before  it  is 
time  to  plant  the  Celery,  The  soil  being 
turned  over  so  much  with  taking  out  the 
trenches,  earthing  and  lifting  the  crop,  it 
will  be  in  good  condition,  especially  if  it  be 
laid  up  rough  for  a few  weeks,  for  Carrots, 
Onions,  Parsnips,  and  Beet.  As  all  these  crops 
remain  on  the  ground  for  a considerable  time 
and  all  rc([uire  deep  cultivation,  no  better  place 
could  bo  found  for  them.  The  Onions  being  the 
first  to  be  cleared  off,  the  following  season  their 
place  can  be  occupied  with  Cabbages,  on  which 
plot  they  msually  grow  w'ell.  The  Cabbages  are 
afterwards  .succeeded  by  1‘otatos,  the  manure 
for  this  crop  being  dug  in  during  the  autumn 
after  the  o'  her  has  been  cleared  away.  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Caulillowors  should  all 
have  a change  of  ground  each  season.  If 
Potatos  follow  Carrots  and  Parsnips,  then  any 
of  the  Brassica  tribe  may  succeed  these.  Where 
the  garden  has  to  be  heavily  cropped  and  every 
foot  of  it  put  to  some  use,  it  is  well  to  take 
accounL  beforehand  what  crops  and  how  much 
of  each  it  is  intended  to  grow,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  round  for  planting  or  sowing  there 
may  be  no  difliculty  in  having  a plot  I’eady  for 
the  seed.  Seakale  and  Asparagus  are  crops  that 
•‘rouble  some  gardeners  very  much,  for  where  a 
.[uantity  of  these  has  to  be  lifted  each  year  for 
forcing,  much  ground  has  to  be  occupied  in 
growing  the  necessary  supply  ofjpots.  For  the 
former  a good  open  piece  of  ground  that  has  not 
been  previously  carrying  any  kind  of  Brassica  is 
needed,  and  on  close  heavy  land  special  prepara- 
tions must  be  made  for  the  latter,  or  it  will  not 
do  well.  There  are  numerous  other  vegetables 
that  have  to  be  grown  in  gardens,  all  of  which 
do  better  if  they  can  have  a change  of  soil,  such, 
fo.-  instance,  as  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  Salsafy, 
and  iScorzoncra.  H.  (j.  p.  ’ 


SAVOY  CABBAGE  FOR  IVINTER. 

Ma.mv  sow  seed  of  Savoys  in  Maich,  with  the 
result  that  they  must  plant  out  early,  or  have 
t heir  plants  starved  in  the  seed-beds.  Of  late 
years  I Inu  e never  sown  before  April,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  a good  lale  autumn  supply. 


But  this  sowing  does  not  give  Savoys  in 
January  or  later,  when  they  are  most  useful. 
The  heads  are  delicious,  as  they  are  milder  and 
better  flavoured  than  when  cut  in  the  early 
autumn.  To  get  these  late  Savoys  a sowing  the 
first  or  second  week  in  May  will  be  required, 
and  I do  not  advise  a large  kind,  the  best  being 
the  Dwarf  Curled  or  Early  Dwarf  Vienna. 
These  are  hardy,  do  not  split,  like  the  Drum- 
head, or  large  kinds,  and  they  can  be  planted 
close  together.  There  is  always  a wealth  of 
green  vegetables  in  the  early  autumn,  and  a 
scarcity  later ; but  this  can  be  prevented  by  late 
sowing.  I have  sown  as  late  as  J une,  and  secured 
compact  heads  of  tho  required  size  that  will 
stand  a few  degrees  of  frost,  and  save  cutting 
such  vegetables  as  the  Kales  or  Borecole,  which 
will  be  more  useful  later  on.  W.  S. 


EARLY  TOMATOS  FOR  SMALL  HOUSES. 
AIany  who  only  possess  a few  frames  or  green- 
houses may  get  Tomatos  much  earlier  by 
careful  sowing,  selection  of  varieties,  and 
attention  to  simple  details.  Tomatos  are  most 
valuable  early  in  hlay  or  J une,  but  few  amateurs 
or  those  with  limited  means  get  them  at  that 
date.  Many  would  do  well  to  raise  their  own 
plants,  and  can  easily  do  so  if  they  can  command 
what  is  termed  a warm  greenhouse  temperature. 
I or  early  fruiting  I prefer  the  medium-sized 
fruiting  kinds  to  the  larger  types.  Conference 
is  one  of  tho  best  in  cultivation,  being  very 
free,  early,  and  of  first  quality.  Another  is 
Laxton’s  Open  Air,  a grand  early  variety  in  a 
low  temperature.  It  is  of  sturdy  growth  and 
very  free.  Prelude  is  another  form,  small,  but 
good.  One  of  the  earliest  of  all  and  very  free 
i.s  Conqueror,  which  should  also  be  added  to  the 
list,  being  early  and  otherwise  good.  The  large 
bunch  forms  are  also  good.  Such  varieties  as 
Sutton’s  Golden  Nugget,  Dessert,  and  Earliest  of 
All,  being  three  kinds  of  easy  culture,  good 
croppers,  and  free  of  growth  in  small  houses.  I 
hav'c  gathered  fruits  from  the  last-named  in  the 
open  at  tho  end  of  June  from  strong  plants  put 
out  in  May. 

there  is  less  dilliculty  in  selection  of  varieties 
than  in  raising  from  seed,  as  a certain  amount 
of  attention  is  required,  but  it  is  got  over  by 
sowing  early  in  February  in  small  pots,  two  or 
three  seeds  in  each  pot.  These,  if  placed  in  a 
warm  corner,  or  where  the  heat  enters  the 


The  Jew’s  Mallow  (Kerria  japenioa). 


house  and  the  pots  covered  with  glass,  will  be  up 
in  a fortnight,  and  in  a short  time  the  grower 
will  be  able  to  tell  which  are  the  strongest.  It 
will  be  well  to  thin  to  this  one,  again  placing  in  a 
warm  corner,  but  very  near  the  light  to  secure 
sturdy  plants.  Early  in  March  the  seedlings 
will  require  a shift  into  6-inch  pots,  or  a size 
smaller,  according  to  their  strength,  using  good 
soil,  with  such  helps  as  leaf-soil,  or  old  decayed 
fine  manure — the  latter  only  in  small  quantities. 
Watering  must  be  done  with  care,  both  at 
sowing  and  repotting,  as  excess  will  cause  rapid 
decay.  When  grown  on  shelves  such  plants 
will  need  another  shift  in  April,  and  may  then 
be  given  quite  two  sizes  larger  pots,  or  7-inch 
or  8-inch  pots,  potting  more  firmly,  and  using 
pure  loam,  no  manures  being  necessary.  Grow 
them  as  near  the  light  as  possible,  and  as  the 


plants  increase  in  size  give  air  freely  to  get  a 
dwarf  growth. 

Such  plants  will  be  showing  fruit  freely  at  the 
last  potting,  and  if  not  checked  in  any  way, 
those  at  the  base  will  be  ripe  by  the  date  named. 
I prefer  to  keep  the  early  plants  in  the  sized 
pots  named,  and  to  plunge  into  larger  ones  or 
into  a bed.  Give  ample  supplies  of  food  as  soon 
as  a good  set  is  secured,  and  give  air  more  freely 
as  the  plants  increase  in  growth.  Great  heat 
tends  to  thin  growth,  and  providing  the  grower  is 
careful  in  watering,  and  the  roots  are  kept 
healthy,  the  plants  will  fruit  for  months  if  well 
supplied  with  food  and  surface-dressing. 

W.  S. 


Vegetables  for  exhibition.  — Will 
someone  please  tell  me  the  best  six  varieties  of 
vegetables  for  exhibition  ? Also  the  best  twelve 
varieties  of  vegetables  for  a collection  ?— W.  H. 

*„*  The  question  is  difficult  to  answer,  for 
this  reason  : you  do  not  state  the  season  in 
which  you  want  the  varieties  to  show,  and  this 
is  important.  For  early  summer  shows  Cauli- 
flowers are  a strong  dish,  and  such  varieties  as 
Walcheren  Dwarf,  Erfurt,  or  Early  London  are 
good.  Asparagus  is  another,  and  will  always 
count  several  points  over  Cabbage  or  such  like 
vegetables.  Carrots  are  always  good.  Such 
varieties  as  Early  Gem  or  Nantes  are  good  for 
the  season  named.  Many  show  Cucumbers,  and 
they  are  a strong  dish  if  not  large,  but  of  nice 
shape  and  colour.  If  you  can  show  Vegetable 
Marrows  early,  they  are  difficult  to  beat  ; also 
a good  dish  of  Tomatos  of  the  Ham  Green  or 
Perfection  type.  A nice  dish  of  early  Peas  and 
Ashleaf  Potatos  should  always  be  shown  in  a 
collection  of  six  vegetables  at  that  season,  and 
some  neat-looking  Turnips,  such  as  Early 
Milan  or  Snowball. 

The  best  for  a collection  of  twelve  varieties, 
say,  for  later  showing  are  as  follows  : Peas  should 
form  a leading  dish,  such  varieties  as  Duke  of 
Albany,  Stratagem,  Criterion,  Veitch’s  Perfec- 
tion, Ne  Plus  Ultra,  being  all  good.  Celery  is 
equally  necessary,  an  early  white  kind  being  best, 
such  as  Superb  White  or  Early  Rose.  Of  Beans, 
such  as  Canadian  Wonder  and  Scarlet  Champion, 
have  only  one  dish.  Marrows  Pen-y-Byd  or 
Prince  Albert  form  a good  dish.  Have  also 
Tomatos  and  Cucumbers,  such  as  Perfection  or 
7’elegraph.  Good  Matchless  Carrot,  and  Red 
Globe  Turnip.  Also  have  a good  dish  of  a nice- 
looking,  mid-season  Potato,  and  for  late  shows 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Parsnips,  and  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers.  A fine  well  ripened  dish  of 
Onions  is  useful,  and  Beetroot  or  Mushrooms. 
In  showing,  you  must  study  the  season  ; for 
instance,  if  you  staged  six  varieties  in  April  or 
Majq  Seakale  and  Cabbage  would  be  strong 
dishes,  whereas,  for  a late  show  Cabbage  would 
not  tell.  The  leading  vegetables  should  always 
be  selected  kinds,  and  there  should  be  more  green 
vegetables  than  roots.  Y^ou  had  better  always 
have  a few  extra  dishes  to  select  from.  Do  not 
go  in  for  mere  size,  but  have  even,  well-coloured 
e.xhibits. — W.  8. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  JEW’S  MALLOW  (KERRIA 
JAPONICA). 

Born  the  single  and  double-flowered  varieties  of 
this  Japanese  species  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  yellow-flowered  shrubs.  The 
double-flowered  form  is  the  better  known,  and  is 
much  more  generally  cultivated  in  gardens, 
although  it  is  questionable  if  it  possesses  so  true 
a beauty  as  the  single  one.  What  the  latter 
variety  loses  in  mere  size  of  flower  is  more  than 
gained  in  elegance  of  habit  and  wealth  of 
blossom.  It  is  a low-spreading  shrub  2 feet  or 
more  in  height,  with  its  numerous  slender 
branches  bearing  flowers  the  entire  length,  and 
making  delightful  sprays.  It  is  not  so  erect  a 
grower  as  the  double-flowered  variety ; the 
flowers  are  a little  over  1 inch  in  diameter,  and 
of  a bright,  but  rich  yellow.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  does  not 
need  the  protection  of  a wall.  It  is  most  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  taken  in  the  autumn 
months.  The  early  history  of  the  Kerria  is 
interesting.  Its  existence  in  Japan  was  known 
as  long  ago  as  1700,  and  Thuuberg,  the  botanist, 
gave  to  Linmeus  a single  dried  specimen,  which 
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is  still  probably  in  his  herbarium  at  the  Linnean 
Society,  and  which  for  over  100  years  repre- 
sented all  that  was  known  of  the  species.  In 
1804  the  do  able -flowered  variety  was  intro- 
duced, and  soon  became  a favourite  garden 
plant,  but  as  the  reproductive  portions  of  the 
flower  were  wanting  there  were  no  means  of 
determining  its  true  relationship.  In  1833  or 
1834  the  true  single-flowered  type  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Reeves,  and  it  was  then  seen  to 
belong  to  the  Rosacese,  and  the  present  name 
was  given  it  in  honour  of  Mr.  William  Ker,  a 
gardener  at  Kew,  and  sent  from  there  plant- 
collecting to  China  in  1803.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ceylon  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  died  on  that  island  in  1814. 


B. 

BERRIED  AUCUBAS. 

AM  often  asked  why  a friend’s  Aucubas 


I 

have  not  berried  the  same  as  my  own  or  others. 

I have  lately  come  across  this  query  again,  and 
also  an  instance  where  a dishonest  grower  sold 
several  berried  plants,  with  the  information  that 
they  were  the  “berrj'ing”  variety,  and  would 
bear  annually.  I say  dishonest,  because  my  friend 
assures  me  he  was  told  there  were  two  varieties, 
not  two  sexes,  otherwise  he  would  have  ai  once 
seen  the  necessity  of  both  being  grown.  Now, 
a well-berried  plant  of  this  pretty  Japanese 
Laurel  is  most  pleasing  at  this  season  in  the 
cool  house.  It  is  also  very  pretty  indeed  in  the 
open  border  during  early  summer.  In  a number 
of  seedlings  we  find  a few  male  plants  which 
may  be  increased  by  layers  or  cuttings.  Some 
profess  to  be  able  to  pick  out  the  sexes  before 
they  bloom,  but  my  experience  points  to  much 
uncertainty  on  this  point.  When  in  flower  it 
is  simple  enough,  because  the  trusses  of  males 
are  borne  more  pyramidally,  and  have  open 
blooms,  with  the  golden  pollen  very  conspicuous 
The  female  blooms  are  much  smaller,  in  almost 
flat  bunches,  and  have  a sticky  matter  in  their 
centre  portions.  I am  purposely  avoiding  any 
botanical  terms,  as  I wish  the  operation,  to  be 
simply  described,  so  that  all  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  “ berrying”  their  own  plants.  We 
want  to  know  the  sexes  first,  if  there  is  to  be 
full  success  w'ilh  pot  plants  ; the  females  flower 
a little  later  than  the  males,  and  it  is  well  to 
house  them  in  a late  vinery  or  pit  in  order  to 
bring  the  flowering  period  more  together.  It 
is  this  fact  which  accounts  for  so  much  un- 
certainty when  in  the  open  border,  o,s  the 
male  is  often  in  flower  and  gone,  or  else  has 
been  hopelessly  injured  by  frost,  before  the 
other  sex  is  in  bloom.  Taken  up  now  and  stood 
under  cover,  the  latter  will  be  ready  at  a suit 
able  time.  The  male  plant  may  be  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  a wall  ; in  fact,  if  we  keep  one  or 
tw'o  of  these  in  pots  we  can  retard  them,  and 
then  stand  among  a batch  of  females  when  the 
latter  arc  in  flower.  A much  better  plan,  how 
ever,  is  to  use  a soft  camcl-hair  brush,  and  touch 
the  male  blossoms  and  females  alternately 
Very  little  pollen  indeed  is  required,  and  one 
male  goes  a long  way.  When  the  pollen  is  dry 
and  powdery  it  is  ready,  while  the  female  flower 
is  distinctly  sticky  and  slimy  with  a gummy  sub 
stance.  In  I lirce  or  four  flaj’s  this  turns  dry  and 
dull  if  the  operal ion  is  elf'ectual.  Go  over  the 
plants  twice,  and  if  you  stand  the  male  in  a 
quiet  ami  diy  spot  the  pollen  w'ill  keep  a long 
time.  As  we  have  excited  (he  female  plants 
into  premature  growth,  we  must  continue  to 
give  protection  until  safe  outside  again.  As 
new  growth  advances  it  is  sure  to  smother  the 
young  berries,  and  would  eventually  hide  almost 
the  whole  of  their  beauty.  To  prevent  this  we 
break  away  the  young  shoots  as  they  form.  If 
we  want  well  and  fully-coloured  berries  by 
Christmas  it  is  best  to  house  the  plants  again 
late  in  the  autumn.  A light  vinery  will  do 
admirably.  P.  U. 

Cl’e.SS.— Should  Cress  sown  in  boxes  he  covered  with 
soil  or  fine  sand,  or  not  he  covered  at  all?  The  seed  soon 
dr.es  if  not  covered.— Crkss. 

***  Do  not  cover  the  seed  at  all,  as  it  only  renders  the 
produce  riritty,  A sheet  of  r/lass,  or  paper,  inay  be  laid 
over  until  i/erminatinn  takes  place,  when  it  nuijht  to  be 
removed.— D.  V.  It. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

HYBRID  JAVA  RHODODENDRONS. 

Few,  if  any,  greater  triumphs  of  the  hybridist 
could  be  pointed  out  than  the  forms  of  Javan  or 
tube-flowered  Rhododendrons  that  are  now  to 
found  in  our  gardens.  The  first  hybrid 
was  Princess  Royal,  raised  about  forty  years 
ago  by  crossing  the  little  white  R.  jasmiuiflorum 
with  the  orange  R.  javanicum,  which,  singularly 
enough,  resulted  in  the  production  of  a pink- 
flowered  variety.  This  (Princess  Royal)  is  still 
one  of  the  best  of  its  colour,  and  none  are 
superior  to  it  in  habit,  foliage,  or  profusion  of 
bloom.  Since  that  time  other  species  have  been 
introduced  and  employed  for  hybridising,  so 
that  the  numerous  varieties  now  in  cultivation 
owe  their  origin  not  only  to  R.  jasminiflorum 
and  R.  javani- 
cum, but  also  to 
R.  multicolor  and 
its  variety  Cur- 
tisi,  R.  Brookea- 
num  gracile,  R. 

Lobbi,  R.  malaya- 
num  and  R.  Teys- 
manni.  These 
various  species 
have  been,  in  most 
cases,  crossed  with 
each  other,  and 
nearly  every  con- 
ceivable cross  has 
been  e fl  e c t e d 
among  the  dif- 
ferent hybrids, 
even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  gene- 
ration, the  result 
being  very  iuter- 
estingand  in  many 
cases  perplexing. 

Cult  u b e . — 

These  Rhododen- 
drons strike  root 
readily'  from  cut- 
tings of  the  young 
growing  shoots 
taken  when  they 
dition,  and  being 


“ The  English  Plov/er  Garden.”— This  book 
is  being  revised  ami  reprinted,  and  will  be  issued  in  the  early 
spring.  'The  new  edition  will  contain  anaccourjt  of  the  hatdv 
Bamboos  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford,  and  a revi.siou  of 
the  beautiful  hardy  Water  Lilies  by  Mons.  Latour-Marliac, 
the  Narcissi  by  Mr.  Biuliidge,  the  Lilies  by  Dr.  Wallavt-,  out 
dorpr  C'hryKanI  iii'rnuriiH  |py  Mr.  MolyiiP'U.v,  'I't  a Ilosos  by  M 
Herrington,  and  many  other  additions.  The  first  part— i < 
that  devoted  to  eleeign,  will  have  important  adelitions  and 
plans  of  thowing  planting  of  flowers  as  well  a s plan  to  scale 


minute  character  the  seed  should  be  very 
slightly  if  at  all  covered,  and  placed  after  sow- 
ing in  such  a position  that  an  etjual  state  of 
moisture  is  maintained  till  germination  takes 
place.  When  the  young  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  must  be  pricked  off  and 
after  that  shifted  on  when  necessary.  Insect 
pests  are  but  little  trouble  to  them,  but  if  the 
atmosphere  is  too  dry,  thrips  are  apt  to  attack 
the  leaves,  while  aphides  occasionally  make 
their  appearance  on  the  young  shoots. 

While  most  of  these  Javan  Rhododendrons 
produce  single  blossoms,  there  is  a sm^ll  group 
in  which  the  flowers  are  double.  To  this  group 
has  been  given  the  name  of  R.  balsaminasflorum, 
owing  to  the  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  those 
of  a Double  Balsam.  This  section  originated 
from  one  bloom  which  showed  a tendency  to 
become  double,  being  fertilised  by  its  own  pollen. 


A hybrid  Rhododendron  (K.  multicolor  Mrs.  John  Heal). 


arc  in  a half-ripened  con- 

cut  oil'  at  a joint  and  the 

bottom  leaf  removed,  they  should  be  dilphled 
into  well-drained  pots  of  very  sandy  j>eat 
pressed  firm.  Care  sliould  also  be  taken  that 
the  soil  is  well  closed  around  the  base  of  the 
cutting,  otherwise  the  action  of  rooting  will  be 
much  retarded.  If  the  cuttings  are  placed  in  a 
close  case  with  a gentle  bottom-heat  in  a tem- 
perature rather  higher  than  that  in  which  they 
have  been  grown,  they  will  quickly  root 


and 


aful  (he  results  proved  so  successful  that  a race 
of  these  double  flowers  is  now  established. 

Vabi ETiEs.  — - rhe  best  of  these  are  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  scarlet-erirn.son  ; Prince  Leopold, 
orange  and  rosy  red  ; Prince.ss  Royal,  pink  ; 
Duchess  of  Teck,  bull-yellow,  shaded  scarlet ; 
Militaire,  orange-scarlet ; Aphrodite,  blush  ; 
Princess  Christian,  nankeen-yellow  ; Brilliant, 
scarlet  ; Favourite,  satiny  rose  ; Lord  Wolseley, 
orange-yellow,  tinged  rose  ; Princess  Alexandra, 
almost  white  ; Queen  Victoria,  buff-yellow, 

crimson-scarlet  ; 


when  this  takes  place  no  time  should  be  lost  in  | suffused  rose  ; Triut^hans, 

nir  nnd  nottinc  sinslv.  The  ; Multicolor  Mrs.  John  Heal,  a lovely  pure  white. 


hardening  them  off  and  potting  singly, 
soil  should  lie  much  the  same  as  that  employed 
for  the  cuttings,  except  that  it  need  not  be 
r(uit,e  so  line,  nor  so  sandy,  though  in  all  stages 
a liberal  use  of  sand  is  desirable.  As  the  plants 
get  larger  a little  turfy  loam  and  nodules  of 
charcoal  may  with  advantage  be  mixed  with 
the  potting  compo.st.  A free  use  of  the  syringe 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is 
essential  to  lire  wcdl-iloing  of  these  R.hododen 
drons  ; and  concerning  the  temperature  most 
suitable  for  them,  it  ma.y  be  remarlicd  l.hat, 
though  frequently  referred  to  as  greenhouse 
varieties,  by  far  the  greatest  success  is  aUained 
when  they  are  grown  in  a structure  warmer  than 
an  ordinary  greenhouse. 

An  intermediate  rather  than  a greenhouse 


very  free  flower  (see  illustration)  ; and  Ophelia, 
ro.sy  salmon,  may  be  included.  There  arc  many 
more  varieties,  all  of  which  are  well  worth  a 
place,  but  where  space  is  limited  a selection  is 
necessary,  and  the  above  may  be  taken  as  at 
least  a fairly  representative  one.  H. 


WINTER  FIDWERING  HEATHS. 
Ebica  ven'L'uic'osa  a;id  jts  varieties. 

These  handsome  and  most  profuse  flowering 
plant, s have  survived  many  of  their  race  in  the 


demand  foi’  more  flowering  and  smaller  decora- 
tive plants  at  the  present  day.  Their  value  is 
indisputable  in  these  respects,  and  the  marvel- 

^ lous  culture  displayed  in  their  production  by 

temperature  is  by  far  the  more  suitable  for  I the  large  trade  growers  exceeds,  in  my  opinion, 
them— that  is  to  say,  where  in  the  winter  the  | that  of  Erica  hyemalis,  however  well  this  latter 
thermometer  at  no  time  falls  below  50  degs. 


They  will,  however,  hold  their  own  in  a cool 
greenhouse  much  better  than  would  be  imagined 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  original 
species  from  whence  the  whole  of  these  hybrids 
have  sprung  are  natives  of  Java,  Borneo, 
Malacca,  and  Sumatra.  These  Rhododendrons 
are  as  a rule  not  vigorous  rooters,  and  conse- 
quently care  should  be  taken  not  to  overpot 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  a compost  that 
will  remain  sweet  and  open  for  a long  period  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Raising  seedlings  is  very 
interesting,  for  most  of  them  will  produce  seed 
freely.  The 

Seed  takes  a considerable  time  to  ripen,  but 
if  sown  at  once  the  young  plants  (juickly  make 
their  appearance,  and  many  of  them  will  bloom 
when  not  more  than  a foot  high.  From  its 


well-known  species  may  be  grown.  There  are 
no  Heaths  which  form  such  compact,  bushy 
plants  (which,  when  well  grown,  are  one  mass 
of  bloom)  as  does  the  ventricosa  section.  Their 
culturecannot  be  in  any  wiseconsidered  dirticult ; 
they  are  plants  that  last  well  with  good  atten- 
tion and  the  average  of  cultural  skill.  Private 
growers  must  not,  however,  expect  to  produce 
them  in  such  a high  degree  of  excellence  as  do 
the  large  trade  growers  who  turn  them  oiit  by 
the  thousand.  In  their  case  it  is  a speciality 
with  them,  whilst  the  accommodation  is  far 
better  than  one  meets  with  in  the  majority  of 
private  establishments.  This  fact  need  not, 
however,  det.er  aiiyonc  fi’om  embarking  in  their 
culture,  for  a liLtic  less  bloom  upon  them  on  an 
average  would,  without  doubt,  be  preferred  in 
many  instances.  They  can  be  had  in  flower 
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from  March  to  July  by  the  selection  of  the  best 
varieties,  whilst  individually  they  last  in  good 
condition  for  many  weeks.  They  are  rendered  all 
the  more  valuable  by  reason  of  the  very  pleasing 
colour  of  the  flowers,  from  French  white  through 
various  shades  of  pink  and  red  wit  h slight  mark- 
ings of  j)urple.  As  decorative  plants,  they  are 
essentially  useful  for  vases  in  the  house  as  well  as 
for  the  conservatory.  For  cutting  the  flowers 
cannot  be  recommended,  save  in  the  case  of 
straggling  shoots  or  for  button-hole  bouquets 
and  ladies’  sprays.  When  tastefully  made  up 
for  the  latter  purpose  it  is  difficult  to  excel  them, 
save  with  Orchids  of  the  best  kinds.  In  a cut 
state  they  last  exceedingly  well  for  such  pur- 
poses as  these,  care  being  taken  to  keep  them 
lu  water  when  not  in  actual  use.  In  v'hatever 
way  they  may  be  used,  they  always  shmv  up  well. 
As  specimens  or  half  specimens  they  are  hand- 
some plants,  being  frequently  seen  in  the  exhibits 
of  flowering  plants  during  May  and  June,  the 
two  months  when  they  are  at  their  best. 
I’ or  these  puiposes  veutricosa  coccinea  minor 
i.s  most  sought  after  for  the  earlier  shows,  but 
the  choicer  kind,  and  one  which  carries  more 
Av'eignt  with  it  when  in  its  best  form  is  ventri- 
cosa  magnifioa,  whilst  v.  grandiflora  is  also  a 
hue  variety.  One  of  the  latest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  [n-eltic-st,  too,  is  v.  Bothwelliaua  ; it  has 
pale  soft  pink  flowers,  and  is  of  more  erect 
growth  than  some.  The  best  time  to  purchase 
a fresh  stock  is  during  the  spring  months  just 
as  they  are  coming  into  flower,  when  the  varie- 
ties, as  regards  their  several  colours,  can  be 
cuosen  according  to  one’s  taste.  In  other 
respects  it  is  also  the  best  time  for  the  plants  to 
( hange  hands,  both  as  regards  their  immediate 
flowering  and  tlieir  future  well-being. 

Culture, — Tlieir  culture  does  not,  on  the 
whole,  differ  materially  from  that  of  other 
members  of  the  family,  which  are  of  moderately 
(i nick  growth.  As  compared  with  E.  hyemalis, 
Ij.  ^Vilmoreana,  and  other  rapid  growers,  the 
treatment  accorded  to  them  mustdifl'er  somewhat, 
chiefly  in  respect  to  pruning.  The  ventricosa 
Heaths  will  not  bear  the  knife  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  just  named,  whilst  the  cool 
i.reatment  at  all  times  is  the  safest,  it  being 
borne  in  mind  that  E.  hyemalis  may  be  started 
into  fresh  growth  in  moderate  warmth  in  the 
spring.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  re- 
quire that  care  and  attention  which  mu.st  be 
bestowed  upon  such  as  the  aristata  and  tricolor 
sections  when  these  varieties  are  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  higliest  standard  of  excellence.  The 
ventricosa  sectionshould  only  be  lightly  pruned  ; 
some  sorts  even  hardly  need  this  as,  for  instance’ 
V.  alba  and  v.  coccinea  minor,  these  being  of 
compact  growth  ; others  which  grow  more  freely 
should  have  the  tops  of  the  shoot  taken  oil  after 
flowering,  but  never  too  low  down  into  the 
mature  wood.  A deal  may  be  done  in  regula- 
ting the  growth  by  a judicious  tlnger-and- 
thumb  pincliing  during  growth  where  such 
is  found  to  be  necessary.  At  no  time 
should  the  plants  be  crowded  together  so  as 
1o  injure  the  lower  p.i.rts  of  each  plant, 
thus  spoiling  their  after  good  appearance, 
it  is  far  better  when  they  are  under  glass  to 
have  them  a fair  distance  apart,  with  plants  of 
lesser  importance  intervening,  the  Heaths  being 
elevated  on  pots.  This  detail  is  all-important, 
as  the  Heaths  of  the  ventricosa  section  are 
of  dense,  bushy  growth,  overcrowding  being 
decidedly  prejudicial  to  thejn,  engendering  the 
insidious  attack  of  mildew,  which  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  enemies  to  Heaths  in  general.  In 
l)fty  houses  I would  prefer  to  liave  small  or 
medium-sized  jilants  upon  shelves  through  the 
dull  season  of  the  year,  for  so  long  as  they  do 
not  get  actually  caught  by  frost,  they  will  not 
come  to  any  harm.  With  respect  to  watering, 
they  need  about  the  same  treatment  as  E. 
Cavendishiana  and  other  moderately  quick 
growers.  It  weakens  them  if  they  suffer  from 
drought,  more  particularly  from  the  early  stage 
of  bud-development  onward  to  the  mature 
flower.  It  is  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  small 
yjots  than  the  other  extreme  of  large  ones.  As 
regards  potting  v.'hen  needed,  the  best  time  is 
just  as  fresh  growth  commences  after  flowering, 
using  the  best  peat,  that  of  hard  and  fibrous 
texture  being  preferred.  Througli  1 he  summer 
the  plants  will  do  best  if  stood  out-of-doors  in 
all  favourable  localities  in  the  south.  Further 
north  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  in  pits 
where  the  lights  can  be  taken  off,  and  even 
kept  0*1  during  favourable  spells  of  summer 


weather.  Mildew  is  liable  to  attack  them  even 
during  the  summer  mouths,  the  most  likely 
time  being  when  the  weather  is  cooler  than 
usual  in  conjunction  with  moisture  beyond  the 
average,  or  with  an  easterly  wind  blowing. 
Under  good  management  but  little  staking  is 
needed  ; this  is  a decided  boon  as  compared 
with  those  kinds  of  slender  growth. 

Varieties. — V.  coccinea  minor  makes  one  of 
the  best  decorative  sorts  in  a small  state,  being 
of  slower  growth  and  compact  habit,  invariably 
flowering  well.  V.  alba  is  valuable  as  the  only 
really  white  (or,  strictly  speaking.  French- 
white)  variety  ; this  also  is  a compact  plant  and 
a good  companion  to  the  preceding.  V.  Both- 
wclliana,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  plaee 
of  its  birth  (Bothwell  Castle,  N.B. ),  where 
the  veteran  Turnbull  raised  many  fine  hybrids, 
is  the  best  late  kind  ; it  is  of  free  growth 
and  makes  a handsome  specimen.  V.  magni- 
lica  is  the  best  variety  as  regards  fine 
(puality  of  bloom,  and  should  bo  classed  with 
the  finest  Heaths  in  cultivation  ; it  has  deep, 
rosy-pink  flowers  of  large  size.  V.  grandiflora, 
of  which  there  are  two  forms,  Epps’  and  Story’s, 
is  in  either  instance  a valuable  sort,  the  flowers 
large,  and  of  a deeper  colour  than  those  of  the 
preceding.  V.  densa  carnea  should  be  included 
for  its  colour,  a pale  flesh,  being  a.lso  a compact 
plant.  Rollis.son  and  Sons  catalogued  eighteen 
varieties  in  1877,  whilst  Veitoh  and  Sons  in 
1870  had  fourteen  in  their  list,  and  nine  are 
given  in  “The  Dictionary  of  Gardening  ” 

Plantsm.vn. 


Himantophyllum  miniatum.  — This 
can  be  kept  in  any  structiue  from  which  frost  is 
justexcluded  in  the  winter  provided  the  roots  are 
kept  fairly  dry — at  all  events,  till  Christmas  is 
turned — for,  as  the  flower-spikes  develop,  an 
increased  supply  of  water  will  be  beneficial. 
There  will  be  a good  deal  of  difference  in  the  size 
and  colour  of  the  flowei’s  according  to  the  treat- 
ment given  to  the  plants,  for  those  fully  exposed 
to  the  light  are  much  brighter  in  colour  than  if 
allowed  to  expand  in  a shaded  position,  while 
the  size  and  substance  of  the  flower  and  the  con- 
tour of  the  entire  head  of  bloom  are  oonsiderablj^ 
improved  if  the  plants,  directly  any  traces  of 
flowering  can  be  seen,  are  removed  to  a struc- 
ture rather  warmer  than  a cool  greenhouse — 
that  is,  if  they  have  been  kept  in  this  last  named 
during  the  winter.  Of  late  years  great  improve- 
nieuts  have  been  effected  in  this  class  of  plants, 
but  most  of  the  newer  varieties  are  of  Conti- 
nental origin,  for  they  are  not  grown  to  the 
same  extent  in  thi.i  country  as  in  some  parts  of 
the  Continent.  They  made  a grand  show  at  the 
exhibition  held  at  Ghent  last  .spring.  Like  the 
Agapanthus  and  other  subjects,  they  can  be 
kept  in  good  health  and  flowering  condition  for 
several  years  without  repotting,  but  in  such  a 
case,  occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid-manure 
during  the  growing  season  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice.—II.  I’. 

Carnations  in  pots.— Would  some  reader 
of  Gakdenino  kindly  tell  me  how  to  manage 
Carnations  in  pots,  so  as  to  have  them  in  flower 
next  winter  under  gla.ss  ? Are  they  best  raised 
from  seed,  or  would  cuttings  taken  last  summer 
now  in  boxes  in  cold  frame  do  if  grown  on  ? Also 
when  should  I sow  Marguerite  Carnations  to 
come  in  flower  in  October  ? I have  a warm 
greenhouse  to  grow  them  in  in  the  winter  ? — 
T.  L. 

An  important  point  in  obtaining  plenty 
of  blooms  during  the  winter  is  to  select  the  right 
varieties.  Those  of  the  tree  or  perpetual 
section  are  most  suitable,  though  some  of  the  so- 
called  “border  ” kinds  flower  freely  during  the 
dull  season,  with  the  aid  of  a genial  warmth, 
of  course,  and  under  suitable  treatment.  A 
few  of  the  best  are  Alegalicre  (scarlet).  Miss 
Joliffe  Improved  (soft  pink).  La  Neige  and  La 
Belle  (white).  Winter  Cheer  (deep  scarlet), 
Zouave  (red),  and  Uriah  Pike  and  Mrs.  Hemsiey 
(crimson).  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  will,  as 
a rule,  give  better  results  than  seedlings,  about 
which  there  is  always  some  amount  of  uncer- 
tainty. Cuttings  inserted  in  a hot-bed  at  any 
time  during  the  next  two  months,  potted  off 
when  rooted,  and  grown  on  freely,  standing 
them  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer,  will 
make  tine  flowering  plants  in  o-iuch  or  O-inch 
pots  next  winter.  IMt  them  firmly  in  good 
loamy  soil,  and  give  water,  in  cold  or  wet 
weather  especially,  only  when  really  required. 


In  winter  they  should  have  a steady  heat  of 
55  degs.  to  65  degs.,  with  plenty  of  light  and 
fresh  air.  Seed  of  Marguerite  Carnations 
should  be  sown  in  May  to  commence  flowering 
in  October. — B.  C.  R. 

Camellias  in  tubs.— I shall  be  glad  to 
know  how  to  treat  Camellias  in  tubs.  The 
foliage  is  poor  and  thin.  Are  sheep-droppings 
a good  surface-dressing,  aud  when  to  be  applied  ? 
Is  it  necessary  to  put  the  plants  out-of-doors  in 
summer  ? Any  hints  will  be  valuable.  — Mrs. 
L.  G. 

***  With  regard  to  giving  manures  to  en- 
courage new  growth,  much  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  roots.  These,  if  in  a bad  condition, 
should  be  examined.  Turn  the  plants  out  of 
the  tubs  and  give  new  soil  and  drainage, 
placing  the  plants  in  a warm  house  for  a time, 
syringing  freely  overhead,  and  if  large,  cut  them 
back.  It  is  useless  to  feed  Camellias  if  wanting 
in  roots,  and  now  is  a good  time  to  get  them  into 
condition.  After  potting  or  tubbing,  water 
sparingly,  but  syringe  to  encourage  new  breaks. 
The  manures  you  name  would  do  well  with  the 
roots  in  good  condition  ; but  even  then  they 
shoul  1 be  given  sparingly  at  this  season.  If 
your  plants  are  healthy  at  the  root,  keep  closer 
for  a time,  and  syringe  freehu  Give  such  aids 
as  clear  soot-water,  with  occasional  supplies  of 
good  manure  in  a liquid  state  when  in  robust 
growth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  tubs 
in  the  open  in  summer,  as  many  plants  that 
make  a late  growth  are  much  injured  through 
this  practice. — W.  S. 

Makinghot-beda (^/yuoramifv  II. ). — Hot- 
beds vary  considerably  in  their  form  of  con- 
struction. I will  briefly  describe  a few  of  the 
modes  that  are  most  generally  followed — viz., 
the  old-fashioned  solid  hot-bed  consists  of 
stable-manure,  mi.xed  with  leaves,  or  any  other 
material  that  viill  ferment  and  retain  heat  for 
a long  period  ; these  are  mixed  together  in  a 
heap,  and  turned  over  once  or  twice  to  get  them 
thoroughly  mixed,  aud  so  that  they  will  ferment 
gently'  and  retain  the  heat  for  a long  time.  The 
size  of  the  hot-bed  is  determined  by  the  size  of 
frame  that  is  to  be  set  on  it ; but  the  bed  must 
be  at  least  a foot  wider  and  longer  than  the 
frame,  and  as  it  is  built  up  it  must  be  trodden 
very  firmly.  There  will  be  sufficient  heat  in 
the  mass  to  last  for  a oonsidei'able  period,  but  it 
will  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  l,hc  weather.  If  mild  no  linings  will  be 
netded  at  first,  but  if  very  severe  frost  or  cold 
winds  prevail  it  will  be  necessary  to  bank  up 
the  sides  of  the  bed  all  round  ; at  first  straw  or 
litter  will  do,  but  as  the  heat  declines  in  the 
central  mass  it  must  be  helped  by  strongly 
fermenting  material  at  the  sides,  which  should 
be  renewed  at  the  back  one  week,  and  at  the 
front  or  sides  the  next,  so  as  to  keep  the  heat 
regulai’.  Everything  depends  on  keeping  the 
heat  regular  after  it  is  once  started,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  safest  not  to  start  hot-beds  very  early 
in  the  season,  unless  you  have  an  unlimited 
supply  of  fermenting  material,  and  every  day 
after  the  n ew  year  comes  in  the  sun's  rays  get 
stronger,  and  you  get  more  help  from  solar  heat, 
as  you  can  clear  the  glass  as  soon  as  the  sun’s 
rays  strike  on  it,  and  cover  up  with  mats 
and  litter  directly  the  sun’s  rays  get  low. 
Hollow-bottomed  hot-beds  are  a decided 
improvement  on  solid  ones.  They  are  formed  by 
building  up  temporary  brick  piers,  about  tw  o 
and  a half  feet  high,  at  each  corner  of  the  bed, 
on  these  two  stout  bearers  of  wood  are  laid 
crosswise,  and  strong  boards  a little  longer  than 
the  frame  are  laid  lengthways,  leaving  a space 
of  two  inches  between  each  for  the  heat  to 
ascend  more  readily.  The  hollow  space  under- 
neath can  then  be  filled  with  quite  fresh  manure, 
spent  Hops,  or  any  material  that  ferments 
rapidly,  aud  the  linings  can  be  made  up  of 
ordinary  material.  But  the  mam  advantage  is 
that  a strong  heat  can  be  kept  up  by  taking  out 
the  old  material,  and  renewing  without  disturb- 
ing the  side  linings  at  all,  and  the  back  and 
front  can  be  done  at  intervals  of  a week.  Hot- 
beds are  also  formed  in  brick  pits,  and  where  a 
good  depth  of  material  can  be  firmly  trodden  in 
they  hold  the  heat  for  several  w'eeks.  If  the  pit 
is  sunk  well  into  the  ground,  and  the  brick- 
work pigeon-holed  by  leaving  out  some  of  thr 
bricks  in  each  course,  and  a deep  trench,  at  least 
three  feet,  built  up  all  round,  a constant  heat 
can 'be  retained  by  means  of  linings,  and  this 
kind  of  hot-bed  pit  can  be  utilised  for  a variety 
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of  purposes  in  the  spring,  and  up  to  the  time 
when  solar  heat  gets  so  strong  that  bottom-heat 
is  little  in  request.  I may  add,  that  towards 
the  latter  part  of  spring  and  the  early  summer 
months,  v/hen  a good  deal  of  short  Grass  is  cut 
from  the  lawns,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  things 
possible  to  get  up  a powerful  fermentation  in  a 
short  time,  and  every  mite  can  be  utilised  in 
pushing  on  Early  Cucumbers  and  other  crops. 
J.  G.,  Gosport. 

Coecocypselum  discolor.—"  W.  W.” 

sends  me  a long  raceme  of  this  beautifully  berried 
plant,  asking  some  particulars  as  to  hovv  to  grow 
it.  The  soil  best  suited  to  it  is  light  loam  and 
peat  made  sandy.  The  plant  should  be  grown 
111  a rather  small  pot,  and  be  kept  in  a warm 
greenhouse  during  the  summer  mont  hs.  In  the 
autumn  1 would  advise  “ W.  W.”  to  place  the 
plants  in  baskets,  still  retaining  them  in  their 
pots.  They  should  be  covered  and  filled  in  with 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  hung  up  in  tlie  stove, 
where  they  will  continue  to  produce  their  dark 
ultramarine  berries  in  great  profusion.  It  is  an 
old  plant,  found  growing  on  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica.. — G. 

Border  Carnations  for  winter 
ilo  leering. — It  is  quite  evident  that  it  will 
soon  be  possible  to  secuie  a dwarf  race  of  Car- 
nations lor  winter  flowering  if  care  is  taken  in 
scdecting  varieties  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
will  be  found  much  hardier  than  the  true  ITee 
varieties.  Amongst  these.  Countess  of  Paris  is 
one  which  I have  found  very  suitable.  This 
has  got  the  true  perpetual  habit,  and  at  the 
time  of  transplanting  the  layers,  all  those  which 
had  the  appearance  of  running  to  flower-stem 
were  potted  lirmly  into  .5-incli  pots,  and  the 
same  are  now  nicely  in  bloom  and  this  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  temperatiiie.  The  most 
piolilic  bloomer  which  I have  is  a dai  k clove- 
scented  seedling  of  the  same  colour  as  the  old 
Clove.  This  has  been  in  bloom  continuously 
dui'ing  the  last  two  months — not  a single  bloom 
occasionally,  but  several.  1 should  think,  if 
care  was  taken  of  any  border  Carnations 
which  exhibited  this  perpetual  habit,  that  a 
good  hardy  and  useful  race  would  be  secured. 
—A. 

Striking  Tree  Carnations.— February 
and  March  are  the  months  in  which  the  major- 
ity of  growers  take  their  cuttings  of  wdnler- 
llowering  Carnations.  Those  rooted  in  Feb- 
ruary are  supposed  to  produce  flowers  during 
late  autumn  and  early  winter,  while  the  March 
batch  is  expected  to  do  duty  duriiiglate  winter 
and  early  spring.  A few  growens  propagate  in 
the  autumn,  but  I am  not  in  favour  of  this 
method,  as  the  plants  are  generally  somewhat 
leggy,  and  olten  refu.se  to  start  into  free  growth 
at  the  new  year.  'I'hose  who  possess  no  special 
facilities  for  spring  propagating,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  root  their  Carnations  in  Cucumber  and 
Melon  houses,  should  try  a batch  during  Janu- 
ary ; better  results  would  follow  than  by  jiost- 
poniiig  the  operation  till  February  or  March,  as 
during  these  months  such  structures  arc  often 
so  hot  and  stuffy  and  atmospheric  moisture  so 
abundant,  that  wholesale  rotting  of  the  cut  tings 
takes  place,  especially  with  Miss  Joliffe  and 
other  soft-textiu  ed  varieties.  Carnations  during 
the  process  of  rooting  enjoy  more  air  than  do 
most  other  soft-wooded  subjects.  I am  not  an 
advocate  for  plunging  the  cutting  pots  deeply  in 
handlights,  and  keeping  these  closed  down  con- 
tinually. They  should  bo  as  near  the  light  as 
possible,  and  every  evening  the  tops  should  be 
removed  from  the  glass,  and  only  placed  on 
corner  ways  duriug  the  day.  Unless  placed  in 
close  proximity  to  hot-water  pipes,  wlii.di  should 
where  possible  be  avoided,  a slight  .spraying  with 
the  syringe  morning  and  afternoon  will  suffice. 
My  experience  is  that  large,  well-grown  plants 
which  show  abundance  of  forward  bloom  buds 
on  their  terminal  growths  by  the  middle  of 
September  are  the  most  continuous  flowering,  as 
their  lateral  shoots  are  also  forward  ami  stiong, 
the  reverse  of  those  on  plants  struck  at  a later 
date.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  only 
guarantee  for  a healthy  batch  of  cuttings  and  a 
satisfactory  strike  is  keeping  the  plants  m a cool, 
airy  structure,  and  free  from  aphis  throughout 
the  winter.— J. 

Three  good  greenhouse  plants.— 

Among  the  plants  indispensable  for  the  front 
shelves  of  greenhouses,  and  that  are  easily  raised 
and  grown  and  of  which  packets  of  seed  may  be 


ordered,  are  the  new  race  of  hybrid  Stroptocarpi, 
Primula  obconiea,  and  Saintpaulia  ionantha. 
In  addition  to  their  value  for  the  greenhouse,  I 
have  found  a nice  batch  of  Streptocarpus  in 
3-iuch  pots  very  useful  for  house  decoration. 
For  small  jardinieres,  for  dot!  ing  l ound  t he  base 
of  plants,  or  in  bowts  for  the  table  tliey  are  alike 
invaluable  and  afford  a welcome  change.  Eater 
in  the  season  small  pots  of  Primula  obconiea 
will  be  found  equally  serviceable.  The  third  on 
the  list,  one  of  the  finest  new  things,  promises 
to  be  of  equal  value  and  is  of  a size  and  soine- 
w hat  similar  habit  to  the  two  first-named.  It 
is  as  yet  comparatively  new  to  commerce,  but 
the  verdict  of  last  season  W'as  decidedly  favour- 
able and  W’ould  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  likely 
to  become  a general  favourite. — E.  B. 

Camellias. — I have  several  large  Camellia- 
trees  growing  in  a conservatory  leadiirg  from  my 
dining-room,  and  healed  by  hot-water  pipes. 
The  trees,  which  are  many  years  old,  grow  in  a 
bed  in  the  centre  of  this  eonservatory,  and 
hitherto  have  always  done  well.  But  this  year 
they  are  looking  quite  out  of  condition.  Uo 
you  think  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  large  quantities  of  fungi  keep  showing 
themselves  in  the  bed  ? And  should  we  change 
the  earth  as  much  as  possible  ? The  fungus  is  of 
a very  large  kind,  and  on  turning  up  the  earth 
one  sees  ti’aces  of  the  spawn  everywhere. 

— D.  N. 

* ^ Your  trees  are  in  bad  condition,  and  from 
the  beds  being  a mass  of  fungus,  the  soil  is  poor, 
and  doubtless  the  drainage  deficient.  Now  :.s  a 
good  time  to  remedy'  this  defect.  Lift  the 
plant.s  next  month  or  March,  and  clear  out  the 
old  bed,  giving  new  drainage  and  fresh  soil, 
using  plenty  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  broken 
charcoal,  and  coarse  sand.  Many  do  not  advise 
rough  peat,  but  your  planis  will  need  it.  ^ ou 
will  fiiid  many'  of  the  large  roots  decayed. 
Riiplant  firmly,  and,  if  possible,  shorten  the 
tops  where  the  foliage  is  bad.  J'he  conservatory 
must  be  kept  much  warmer  for  a time  to 
encourage  new  growth.  Also  shade  the  trees, 
and  syringe  t.hem  overhead  .several  times  a day. 
— W.  S. 


Todea  superba  and  the  other  Filmy  species 
with  ihe  Hj  ineiioplij  Uunis  and  the  Trichonmnes,  should 
all  he  kept  quite  cool,  but  moist.  As  long  as  the  frost  is 
just  excluded,  it  will  be  sullii-ieiil ; this  even  is  not  essential 
m the  c.ise  of  son.e  kinds. — 0. 

Mistletoe  berries. — In  answer  to  inquiry 
in  Gardening  Illustrated  of  Jan.  5,  by 
“ W.  H.,”  No.  1777,  I have  got  Mistletoe 
berries  in  large  quantities  that  I intend  to 
remain  until  ripe  in  April  or  May  for  the  pur- 
pose he  requires  them.  I sent  berries  to  peojile 
in  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lancashire  last 
April  and  May,  besides  supiilying  many'  places 
in  Staffordshire.  I shall  be  jileased  to  reply  to 
any  inquiries  respecting  the  jilanting  and  growth 
of  same.  — Thomas  1'’itlev',  Fo.stma.ster, 
Uoctsttr,  Staffordshire. 

Williams’  Memorial  Fund— At  a 

recent  meeting  of  llie  William, s’  Memorial 
Trustees  it  was  decided  to  oiler  large  .silver 
medals  at  the  following  shows,  to  be  held  during 
1895  : Nev/caatie-on-'ryue,  for  the  most 

meritorious  specimen  flowering  plant.  Rich- 
mond, for  the  best  collection  of  vegetables. 
Crystal  Palace  Autumn  Fruit  8how,  for  the 
most  meritorious  collection  of  fruit.  Trentham, 
for  the  most  meritorious  collection  of  fruit.  A 
sum  of  two  guineas  was  also  voted  to  the  fund 
being  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  Liudley 
Library. 


‘‘  The  Garden  ” Index  to  the  second  20  voLs. 

— Several  readers  having  exitressed  a wish  that  an  imlex  ot 
the  secot.d  twenty  volumes  of  Thr  Gardkn  should  be  com- 
piled and.  printed  as  a separate  volume,  we  should  be  happy 
to  undertake  its  preparation  if  one  hundred  subscribers  will 
put  down  Lhr-ir  names  for  it.  Without  this  we  could  not 
undertake  it,  as  the  labour  of  preparing  and  printing'  would 
be  so  very  heavy.  The  name  cf  each  subecriber  will  be 
printed  in  the  volume.  The  price  to  these  will  be  one  guinea, 
which  will  be  increased  on  the  day  of  publicali  -n.  The 
folUiVviug  uames  have  come  to  hand: — 

Mrs.  Rohh,  42,  liutUind  Gate,  S.  IV. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Freemnn-MiiJifTd,  liaGford  Park,  GlovceAer. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GamhUton,  Bd^rove,  Gmensioamt  Vo.  Cork. 

Mr.  E.  Jf.  V'uudtdf,  ,St.  Hicholaa  Huuse,  Scarharontjh. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Beiiuit  Poe,  29,  Ashlctj  Place,  S.  fV. 

Mr.  Greevwuvd  Pini,  Dublin. 

Mr.  Granoille.  liyde.r,  00,  Eiiaiamare  Gardi  us,  S.  IV. 

Baron  Van  St.  Paul,  Silesia. 

Miss  HnL^fe,  Shipleii  IJause,  Carshniton. 

Mr.  D 1'.  ELih,  Barij  St.  Edinuials. 

Mr.  tv.  Brockbank,  MancliesUr. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Archer-H'uid,  Neu'tou  Ahhot. 

Mr.  (r.  Mnirhead,  Iladdo  House,  Aberdeen. 

Mr.E.  W.  Moore,  Itoyid  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnecin  (2  copies). 


FLOWER  SHOWS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

The  York.shire  Gala.  — The  thirty -seven!  h 
annual  meeting  cf  the  guarantors  and  lile  niem- 
ber.s  of  the  Grand  yorkshire  Gala  wa.s  lately 
held  at  IIarker’.s  York  Hotel.  The  cbaiiman, 
Alderman  Sir  Joseph  Terry,  J.P.,  presided,  and 
there  was  a karge  atlendance  ot  membeis.  9 I,.'; 
chairman  congratulated  those  present  on  havin;; 
again  met  under  encouraging  auspices,  and  pro- 
posed the  election  of  the  klayor  (Mr.  Alderman 
W.  McKay)  as  irresident  for  the  present  yea.'. 
IMr.  Councillor  Border  seconder!,  and  the  pjrc- 
position  was  unanimously  carried.  Mr.  Ahlr  r 
man  Milward  then  proposed  the  re-eleclion  t.f 
Sir  .Toseph  Terry  as  chairman.  Mr.  M.  Coope  r 
seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  unani- 
mously carried.  klr.  ,loseph  \r  ilkinsoii  as 
re-elected  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Simnions 
was  unanimously  rc-eleoterl  secretary.  J he 
floral,  tiiranoial,  and  entertainment  committees 
were  elected,  aurl  tire  following  grants  \veic 
made  : For  prizes  to  the  floral  exhibition,  £GU0  ; 
for  nmsic,  fldO;  for  fireworks,  ,-ClOO ; ior 
balloon,  £C0  ; and  for  amusements,  £175.  Idio 
amounts  are  similar  to  those  of  last  year,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  which  is  increased. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Associa- 
tjon. — The  first  meeting  of  the  new  session  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening,  8th  Januaiy,  in  the 
Board  Room,  Memorial  Hall,  lYrringdou-street, 
E.C.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith,  of 
Lewisham,  gave  an  interesting  and  highly 
instructive  paper  on  "The  Cultivation  of  Hardy 
Annuals.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  .Mr. 
Smith  gave  a selection  of  some  of  the  first 
subjects  to  cultivate.  A very  good  disetissi.  n 
follorvt:d,  dm  ing  vv  Iri'dr  soirie  midid  l.itowledgo 
was  dili'used.  Fourteen  new'  niembois  weic 
elected,  and  t his  should  be  considered  exl.ienudv 
satisfaotory',  a.s  the  association  lias  now  entr-irrl 
upon  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence.  A vote  ot 
sympathy  with  Mr.=.  Chas.  Collins  on  thesudden 
death  of  her  highly-esteemed  husband  (late  if 
the  ./OTtrim/  of  J/oi  ilriiltirrr),  was  miaiiimouRly 
cairied,  and  a subscripitioii  list  opened  lor  lu  r 
beuelil.,  to  w'hicli  the  amateur  hortioull ural 
woild  is  iuA'ited  to  subscribe.  Sub.sei  ijitions  may 
1)0  sent  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Y’^oodview-tenaoe,  Aiebway- 
I'oad,  Higbgate,  N.,  w’bo  will  also  fie  pleased  lo 
for'W'ard  piarticiilars  of  the  association  to  any 
reader  of  Gardening.  The  exhibition  at  this 
meeting,  although  not  a large  one,  contained 
many  meritorious  exhibits,  and  certificates  weic 
awarded  for  Orchid  Cypripedinm  insigne  aid 
Selaginella  Krausslana,  to  Mr.  A.  Lewi=, 
Beckenham,  and  Mr.  1).  B.  Crane,  Iligligate, 
respectively.  Mr.  W.  Dipper,  Chingfoid,  won 
the  prize  for  a spray  of  Christmas  Ruses,  w itii 
a very  fine  exhibit. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Que.stlons.— Qurne,'!  and  anxnm  are  inserted  in 
GAKUKKixu./V’iie  o/chitriie  if  etm'csjjondc nts  Jrlloio  the  rules 
hire  laid  dawn  fur  their  ijuidance.  All  cuiiwi  imirai  luns 
fur  insertiun  slmdd  be  dearly  and  euncisely  written  un^ 
umi  ride  <f  the  payer  i nly,  and  addressed  tu  Ihe  Editoh,  of 
Gah iiK-MXO,  y'd  SuidhunipUm  shed,  Vuvent  aarden,  Lun- 
dun.  Letters  on  business  shuvld  be  sent  to  the  I’ria.isiii  i;. 
The.  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addiliun  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  -jiaper.  \\'hen  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  eaeh 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  ]aper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repealed.  Curresj.ui, dents  should  bear 
in  mind  (hat,  as  Gakdenlnq  has  lu  he.  send  to  press  some 
time  in  ndsance  of  date,  they  eannot  atiiaysbe  leplied  lo 
in  the  issue  immediatdy  foUowimj  the  ■lecei-pt  of  their 
cwnmunication. 

Answers  (which , with  ihe  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classifed,  will  he  found  in  their  di.U'erent  depai  t- 
•ments)  should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  plaetd 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  u ill  yreatiy 
obliije  us  by  ail  nisi  ay,  as  far  as  their  Inau'hdge  and 
obsermUons  permit,  the.  correspondents  who  seek  assht- 
unce  Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  injinif.ty 
that,  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
eery  useful,  and.  those  who  reply  would  do  'well  to  menlii  n 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  yained.  Cm  res- 
pundents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardem.'u 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

ISCO.— Calanthes.— Can  you  inform  me  wliat  ia  licft. 
to  do  with  CaUnthi-8,  now  that  they  are  just  goin?  out  i f 
hlooni,  and  when  to  pot  them?— ONE  who  wan'J'S  io 
KNOW. 

ISGI.-Tillandsia  not  blooming’.  — Will  jou 
kindly  inlorm  me  why  niv  Tillandsia  zelnina  dots  not 
iilossom  tills  season  ? Last  year  1 liad  rine  blooms,  and  they 
now  appear  heahhy,  makinj;'  j oung  shoots.  Ougiit  tlie 
inside  lo  remain  full  of  wattr  I — Maiiy  Sale. 

ISG'2.— Leptospermum  lanigerum.— Can  any- 
liody  tell  me  wtiere  I ran  get  tliis  iilant  in  the  trade?  tte- 
cause  on  the  coast  cf  Anglcsea,  someyeais  ago,  in  a gardtn 
lliere,  1 saw  a heui.un.l  specimen  of  it,  and  1 hate  ne\tr 
seen  anything  prellier  in  the  garden  in  my  life  — C. 
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1SC3.— Asters  for  exhibition.— 1 should  be  ijUd  of 
au3’ information  how  to  grow  Asters  for  exliibition  in  Sep- 
tember, time  of  sowing  seeds,  .and  the  best  kinds— Vic- 
toria or  the  Comet  ? I might  say  th.at  I have  a frame  that 

1 could  raise  my  seeds  in,  but  should  like  to  know  how  to 
prepare  my  beds  for  the  same?  Any  hints  will  oblige. — 
North  Warwickshire. 

1S51.— Pruning  Pranclsca  Kruger  Rose.— 
“Stamp  ’ will  be  very  much  obliged  it  any  of  our  readers 
can  give  her  some  hints  on  pruning  a Francisca  Kruger 
Rose  growing  under  glass.  When  ought  it  to  be  done? 
She  has  not  much  heat  in  her  greenhouse,  but  it  has 
already  some  buds  well  adi  anced. 

ISG.'i.— Annuals  and  Perennials  for  aborder. 

—Having  a border  on  each  side  of  lawn,  40  feet  long  and 
.1  feet  wide,  1 shall  this  sammer  make  in  centre  a ribbon 
border  of  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  &c.,  and  at  each  end  I 
propose  to  Im  e the  borders  with  plants  grouped  for  effect. 
Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  assist  me  by  giving  the 
names  of  a few  (say  about  eight  or  ten)  of  the  most  showy 
Annuals  and  Perennials,  ranging  in  height  from  1 foot  to 

2 feet,  suit-able  for  the  purpose?  Shall  be  obliged  for  the 
information.— Rosende.ne. 


T 0 the  follon-inrj  queries  brief  replies  are  yirtn  : 
hilt  readers  are  invited  to  give  further  answers 
should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional  advice  on 
the  various  subjects. 

isiio.— Bulbs  after  flowering  (Wm.  Lucii).—U 
the  bulbs  after  flowering  in  pots  are  planted  in  the  bor- 
ders they  will  probably  go  on  flowering  more  or  less  for 
jears.  We  treat  all  our  forced  Inilljs  in  this  w.ay. 

ISOT.—Bouvardia  cuttings  (V.-S.  C.,  Beds.)  — 
Cut  the  Rouvardia  back.  Kee|)  it  rather  dry  till  it  breaks, 
and  when  the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  so  long  repot.  Keep 
in  a temperature  of  CO  degs.  in  a light  position. 

1S68.— Internaedlate  v.  greenhouse  (A.  IF.;.— 
A greenhouse  where  the  night  temperature  worked  be- 
tween 50  degs.  and  00  degs.,  or,  say,  a mean  of  55  devs 
would  be  called  an  intermediate  house.  The  house  wiUi  a 
night  temperature  betfveen  00  degs.  and  70  deo-s.  would 
rightly  be  called  a stove.  Yon  will  And  the  frame  in  front 
of  the  house  as  shown  in  j'our  sketch  very  useful.  In  cold 
weather,  if  the  warmth  from  the  pipes  inside  is  not  sutli- 
cieut  for  the  plants  in  the  frame,  cover  can  be  used  out- 
side.—E.  H. 

I860.- Crickets  in  greenhouses  (Gardener).— 
You  can  readily  destroy  crickets  by  placing  some  beer  in 
saucers  or  jars,  well  sweetened  with  common  sugar,  and 
place  near  the  plants,  putting  some  sticks  against’the  jars 
for  the  crickets  to  get  up.  We  have  also  spread  phos- 
phorus paste  on  bread  and  butter  or  lard,  and  they  eat 
this  ; but  they  prefer  the  beer.  You  may  also  make  a 
small  hole  in  a bo.x,  and  place  in  waste  honey  or  coarse 
sugar  damped,  and  they  will  not  get  out  quickly : but,  of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  box  dailj-. 

1870. — Treatna'nt  of  Heath  ('A  Scotchman).— \un 

do  not  say  the  variety  of  Heath,  but  probably  it  is  one  of 
the  soft-wooded  kinds.  Shorten  the  shoots  by  cutting 
them  back.  Keep  the  jilant  ne.ar  the  glass  to  break  freely. 
The  dilllculty  with  these  plants  is  that  if  once  they  suffer 
from  drought  they  soon  go  wrong.  Water  freely,  but  do 
not  keep  the  soil  too  wet.  It  is  easy  to  tell  when  the  soil 
is  dry  by  rapping  the  pot.  If  hollow  it  is  dry,  and  beino- 
a mass  of  fine  roots  it  absorbs  much  water.  Do  not  keep 
your  plant  near  the  stove,  but  as  far  away  as  possible  ; and 
should  you  see  any  sign  of  mildew,  dust  over  with  sulphur 
and  keep  the  foliage  dry. — W.  S.  ’ 

1871. — Plants  for  a greenhouse  (-4  Scotchman). 

—You  could  grow  Plumbago  capensis  or  Habrothaiimus 
elegans  ; the  former  bears  in  summer  a beautiful  pale  blue 
the  latter  having  in  winter  dark-pink  blooms,  both  doin" 
well  in  such  structures.  Such  Perns  as  Pteris  serrulatiq 
P.  tremula,  P.  cristala,  Aspleniums  in  variety,  Adiantums 
such  as  A.  Capillus-veneris  and  A.  cunealum,  besides 
several  of  the  Davallias,  are  also  useful ; Dallas,  Chinese 
Primulas,  Bouvardias,  Sparmannia  africana,  Abutilons, 
Dytisus  in  variety,  Epiphyllums,  Epacris,  Acacias,  Aralias 
for  foliage  ; also  Ar.aucaria  exoelsa  and  A.  elegans.  Of 
Grasses  choose  such  kinds  as  Oarex,  and  Palms  in  variety, 
as  Thrinax,  Phmnix,  and  Khapis.  ’ 

1872. — White  worms  In  soil  (Geo.  Pate)  — Ich- 
themic  Guano,  if  used  too  freely  as  a surface-dressing  to 
pot  plants,  will  sometimes  cause  a slimy  substance  to 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  But  I have  never  known 
worms  to  result  therefrom,  although  I have  used  it  largely 
for  some  years.  I rather  think  yo'u  have  been  using  the 
manure  too  freely  ; for  this  season,  when  so  little  evapora- 
tion is  going  on,  the  manure,  instead  of  being  dissolved 
with  the  watering,  has  remained  and  become  caked  on  the 
surface,  and  in  such  positions  and  circumstances  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  harm.  The  best  way  of  giving  stimulants  in 
the  middle  of  winter  is  to  dissolve  in  water,  and  give 
weak  ; they  then  pass  down  to  the  roots  and  are  used  up, 
instead  of  remaining  in  a cake  on  the  surface.  When  the 
surface-soil  in  a pot  begins  to  cake,  it  should  be  stirred  up. 
This  would  prevent  any  ill-effect  from  the  accumulations 
of  manure  on  the  surface.  You  might  use  lime-water  if 
the  worms  are  still  present  in  the  soil. 

1873. — Peach-tree  buds  dropping  (Anxious).— 
This  bud-dropping  is  a dilHcult  matter  to  e.xplain.  M.rny 
houses  suffered  from  dryness  last  autumn,  the  inside  or 
surface-soil  being  moist,  but  the  lower  part  was  drv.  The 
trees  ripening  late  extracted  more  food  out  of  the  soil,  and 
the  buds  to  a certain  extent  were  robbed  of  nourishment. 
W e think  that  dryness  is  one  and  a general  cause  of  failure", 
the  trees  being  kept  too  dry  during  the  autumn,  and  this 
appears  sd  in  vourcase,  as  the  front  trees  suffer  more  than 
those  at  theY  ."'k.  Another  cause  is  excess  of  heat  at 
night.  When  starting  the  trees  have  they  been  too  warm  ? 
as  this  causes  a sudden  flow  of  s.ap,  which  forces  the  buds 
too  rapidly,  and  they  fall.  Another  cause  is  keeping  the 
houses  too  close  in  autumn,  so  that  a thorough  rest  is 
never  given  the  trees.  If  plants,  too,  are  housed  in  Peach 
houses  the  buds  often  drop. — W.  S. 

1874. — Double-flowored  Thorns.- Do  these  and 
Clierries  ever  bear  fruit,  or  how  are  they  propagated  ?— 
Cone. 

***  No,  they  do  not  produce  fruit,  hut  are  propagated 
by  budding  or  y rafting  upon  the  ordinary  single-'lou'ered 
forms. 


1875.—Weeplng  Ashes,  etc.— How  are  these.  Elms, 
Birches,  Beeches,  etc.,  oiitained  in  the  first  iristance? — 
Conk. 

These  are  natural  sports-that  is  to  say,  a certain 
branch  developed  a weeping  tendency,  and  this  character- 
istic became  glxed  by  propagating  from  that  branch.  There 
is  no  yiea ns  of  inducing  it  in  the  first  instance,  but  once 
aajuired  it  can  be  maintained-  and  increased. 

1876  — ,9eed  of  Plr  and  Spruce —llow  do  Fir  or 
Spruce-trees  seed  ? is  the  cone  the  seed,  or  is  the  seed  con- 
tained in  the  cone?— Cone. 

***  The  cone  of  Fir-trees  is  equivalent  to  the  seed-pod  of 
other  gdants,  and  contains  a great  number  of  seeds.  Foil 
might  easily  have  found  out  this  by  pulling  one  to  pieces. 
When  mature  the.  cone  opens  and  slieds  it.s  s-eds.  If  you 
were  .standing  near  a number  of  Jir-trces  on  a hoi  dag, 
you  would  hear  a continual  crackling  from  the  hursting'of 
the  cones. 

1877. — Vinery  unroofed  by  gale.— During  the 
gale  last  Saturday  W'eek,  my  Vinery  was  unroofed,  aiid  the 
front  blown  in.  Will  any  serious  damage  occur  to  Vines 
(four— viz..  Black  Hamburg,  Bady  Downes,  Madreslleld 
Court,  and  Black  Alicante),  from  the  frost  which  has  been 
rather  keen  these  last  few  days  ? — Inquirer. 

Yotir  Vines,  if  at  rest,  will  not  have  suffered  in  the 
least  from  exposure,  indeed  such  will  do  more  good  than 
harm  if  not  too  severe.  You  see  how  well  Vines  thrive 
in  the  open. 

1878. — A.zaleas  from  cuttings.— Will  you  please 
to  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  raise  greenhouse  or  Indian 
Azaleas  from  cuttings,  and  if  it  is  worth  the  trouble  tor  an 
amateur  ?—JilArDn. 

These,  plants  can  certainly  be  raised  in  any  quantity 
from  cuttings;  but,  as  .fair  sized  plants  of  all  the  best 
kinds  cauhe  so  cheaply  and  Tcadili!  pi'ocured  now  from 
almost  any  iiurserymaii,  it  is  scarcely  worth  an  amateur’s 
while  to  trouble  about  it. 

1879. -Acorns  In  small  glasses.— I shall  be  gUd 

of  any  information  about  the  eultivatinii  of  Acorns  in 
small  glasses.  Is  it  very  slo  v after  the  shell  is  broken  ?— 
K.  B. 

These  are  easily  managed  in  glasses  filled  with 
water;  the  only  thing  necessary  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
glasses  filled  up  tvith  dear  rain-icater,  in  which  a lump  or 
two  of  charcoal  should  be  g/laced  to  keep  it  sweet.  The 
growth  of  the  qilants  so  produced  is  fairly  quick  in  the 
spring  of  the  year. 

1880. — Cutting  down  an  India-rubber-plant. 

— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  when  is  the  time  to  cut  down  my 
India-rubber-plant,  which  is  now  8 feet  high?  It  is  too 
t.all  for  my  house  ; the  top  is  slightly  injured.  What  kind 
ol^^oil  is  best  for  the  cuttings  ? Is  stove-lieat  necessary  ? 

The  first  week  in  March  will  he  a good  time  to  cut 
down  the  plant  i.ti  question.  Peat  and  loam,  with  some 
sharp  silver-.sund  added,  is  the  best  soil  .for  the  cuttings, 
and  a stone-heat  is  necessary  to  ensure  their  striking  foot 
safely  and  freely. 

1881. — Potting  Llllum  auratum.— I potted  on 
the  5Ui  of  .January  six  of  these  Lilies.  1 put  each  bulb 
into  a 6-inch  pot,  and  covered  it  with  1 inch  in  thickness 
of  good  potting  mixture.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  I have 
done  right ; or  should  I have  put  a thicker  covering  of  soil 
on  the  top  of  the  Inilb  ?— A Gardener. 

It  wou'd  have  been  a good  g^lan  to  have  placed  the 
Lilies  ui  question  deeper  down  in  the  pots  than  has  been 
done.  'They  do  best  when  the  bsilbs  are  well  covered  with 
soil  by  jHaciiig  them  about  midway  down  in  the  puts, 
pressing  the  soil  moderately  firm  above. 

1332.— Plants  for  a Vine-border.— Will  you 
kindly  advise  me  what  permanent  rioweriiig  plants  might, 
without  injury  to  the  Vines,  he  used  to  plant  on  the  bor- 
der of  a small  vinery?  The  border  faces  the  fast,  and 
forms  part  of  a llower  garden. — Noreodk. 

The  best  advice  xve,  can  give  you  in  this  case  is  to  tell 
you  not  to  plant  anything  whatever  on  the  Vine-border. 
The  Vines  will  need  all  the  sustenance  they  can  get  <ut  of 
the  soil  without  having  to  share  it  with  the  roots  of  other 
plants.  Many  failures  in  Vine  culture  are  directly  trace- 
able to  the  fact  of  cropping  the  Vine-bordeis.  A xvorse 
system  cannot  welt  be  pursued. 

1883. — Arch  for  hand-gate.— Would  some  one 
please  tell  me  the  best  kind  of  close-growing  shrub  to  make 
an  archway  over  the  front  hand-gate,  which  stands  back 
from  wall  about  five  yards,  and  the  space  is  a flower-garden. 
The  gate  stands  close  up  to  the  street.— Geo.  Vickers. 

*»*  As  you  ask  for  a close  groiving  shrub,  we  assume 
that  the  place  is  unsuitable  for  the  kind  of  plants  that  are 
generally  chosen  for  arches  —such  as  Roses,  Clematis, 
Jasmine,  or  Honeysuckle.  A handsome  arch  could  be 
made  with  the  large  Heart-leaved  Ivy  (Hedera  dentata), 
whilst  another  neat  and  pretty  shrub  iviU  be  Cotoneaster 
microphylla,  which  besides  being  evergreen  bears  red  berries 
abundantly  and  makes  a fine  display  throughout  the 
winter. 

1884. — Planting  Vines.- 1 had  occasion  to  cut 
down  all  the  Vines  m one  of  my  vineries,  and  the  house  is 
now  ready  for  their  successors.  The  old  ones  had  their 
roots,  and  a foot,  more  or  less,  outside.  The  gardener  now 
wants  to  plant  the  new  ones  inside.  Would  there  be  any 
objection  to  having  half  of  them  planted  inside  and  halt 
out?  Would  there  be  anj'  advantage  in  it,  and  could  there 
be  more  Vines  planted  by  doing  so,  available  for  fruit  ? Of 
course,  this  would  give  more' room  for  the  roots.  The 
house  holds  six  to  eight  full-grown  Vines. — X. 

If  the  vinery  in  question  is  built  so  that  the  roots  of 
the  Vines  can  ramble  at  will  inside  or  outside  the  house, 
then  it  would  be  a good  plan  to  plant  the  Vine.s  inside,  in 
a bord  r,  say,  II .fret  in  width,  and  make  one  also  outside 
(fa  similar  width.  This  will  give  an  ample  root  run  for 
the  Vines.  Inside  Vine-borders  are  very  useful  .for  early 
forcing  ; but  they  require  much  care  in  their  m'liiagoment, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  moisture,  so  that,  all  things 
considered,  for  ordinary  midseason  Grapes  a border  in- 
side ami  out,  or  entirely  outside,  is  the  best.  Whether  the 
Vines  be  planted  in  an  inside  or  outside  bord  >r,  nothing 
will  be  gained  by  overcrowding  them. 


188o.— Crown  Imperials  (Fritillaria  imperialis). — 
1 have  some  bulbs  of  these,  planted  in  (1-ineh  pots,  which 
are  now  full  of  root,  hut  show  no  lop  growth.  Will  you 
kindb'  tell  me  if  it  is  best  to  keep  them  plunged  in  a cokl 
frame,  or  liriiig  them  to  a cold  greenhouse,  and  do  they 
require  much  moisture  ?— Discard. 

■ Crown  I myerials  do  much  better  phnited  out  in  rich 
deep,  loamy  soil,  and  in  a position  where  the  bulbs  may 
remain, for  years  undisturbed.  Huriny  the  ae.ticeqrow- 
i_ng  season  abundance  of  root  moisture,  provided  the  soil 
ts  well  drained , iseftseninxL  So  advific  youio  cfive  up 
cultivating  theplantsin  question  in  pots,  and  adojtthe 
planting-out  method  in  its  place. 

iS30.-Ciittlng  down  a Privet-hedge.-I  have 
a PiTvet-hedge  ; it  was  planted  last  spring,  and  it  is  now 
about  3 feet  high,  and  thin  at  tlie  bottom.  Will  you 
laiidly  tell  me  how  to  make  it  grow  bushy  at  the  boltoni? 
bomeone  advised  me  to  cut  it  dow'u  to  within  about 
10  inches  of  the  ground.  It  so,  when  must  it  be  done  ?— 

iVo  doubt,  the  best  and  only  way  to  make  the  Privet 
hedge  in  question  thicken  at  the  bottom  is  to  cut  it  down 
in  the  manner  recommended,  and  in  the  month  of  March 
would  be  a good  time  to  do  so.  The  young  growth  made 
in  the  eimiing  summer  should  be  from  time  to  time  cut  or 
pinched  m.  This  will  induce  the  formation  of  alhickand 
bushy  hedge. 

1887. — Fowl  - house  manure.  — M'iii  someone 
kindly  inform  me  bow  best  to  dispose  of  the  manure  from 
a fowl-house?  I am  told  by  some  of  my  friends  that,  if  I 
put  it  on  my  garden,  it  will  kill  whatever  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with.  Is  this  so  ? Or  is  there  any  w.ay  of  using  it 
beneficially,  cither  for  fruit,  vegetables,  or  flowers,  and,  it 
so,  how  should  it  be  done?— Teddi.ngton. 

***  Manure  from  a fowl-house  is  very  strong,  and  ?*c- 
guires  using  with  care.  A good  and  safe  way  of  doing  so 
is  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  about  two-thirds  its  bulk  of  dry 
earth.  It  can  then  with  advantage  be  dug  into  tlie 
ground  intended  for  any  of  the  crops  named  ; or  it  can  be 
applied  as  a top-dressing,  allowing  the  rains  to  wash  the 
fertilising  elements  it  contains  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

1888. — Propagating  Echeverias.  — Will  you 
please  to  tell  me  the  best  way  of  propagatino-  tliese 
plants  ?— W.  A.  O. 

*»•  Echeverias  may  be  freely  increasedby  cuttings  made 
of  the  crown  or  offsets,  which  most  of  the  sot  ts  produce 
annually.  Take  them  off  in  the  spring,  and  allow  them 
to  remain  on  the  potting -bench  for  a .few  days  to  dnj  up 
the  succulent  stems  a little ; then  insert  them  singly  in 
small  pots  filled  with  a mixture  of  half  sand  and  loam  in 
a slightly  moist  condition.  Put  them  in  a temperature  of 
50  degs,  or  60  degs ; hut  do  not  cover  them  with  a propa- 
gating-glass,  or  they  will  most  likely  rot.  If  this  is  pre- 
vented  they  'will  soon  root,  and  can  then  be  potted  on  as 
desired. 

1889. — Hotbed  for  half-hardy  annuals.— I wish 

to  raise  some  half-hardy  annuals  from  seed.  I have  a 
frame,  which  is  fixed  in  a pit  about  G inches  deep,  three 
sides  of  wood,  tlie  garden  wall  forming  the  fonnh  side. 
■Shall  I be  successful  if  I jmt  manure  in  this,  and  place  my 
seed  in  boxes  on  the  top  of  the  manure,  or  is  it  absolutely' 
necessary  that  the  frame  should  be  movable  and  placed 
on  a bed  of  manure? — Besinner. 

The  pit  ii’ill  answer  very  well  to  raise  ha{f-iiardy 
annuals  in ; the  only  thing  that  need  be  done  is  to  exca- 
vate it  to  a depth  of  say,  is  inches,  'Ttiis  sqiace  tvill  hold 
ample  fermenting  material  for  a hotbed  to  raise  half- 
hardy  annuals  on— of  course,  supposiny  the  frame  is 
covered  with  glass.  Do  not  'make  the  bed  too  early  in  the 
season,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  that ; by-and-bye,  li'hen  the 
sun  has  gained  power,  time  apparently  lost  in  such  a 
manner  is  quickly  made  up. 

1890. — Growing  vegetables.— I have  a kitchen 
garden  which  was  formerly  an  orchard.  A few  of  the  old 
trees  remain,  but  not  sutficient  to  wholly  shade  same.  My 
trouble  is  that  1 cannot  grow  Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
etc.,  they  always  being  club-rooted.  Is  there  any  remedy 
for  this  ?— J.  F. 

*,.*  You  will  do  well  to  trench  your  land  as  soon  as 
possible,  turning  it  up  roughly  for  the  weather  to  pulverise 
and  sweeten  the  soil.  Previous  to  digging  dress  the 
surface  soil  with  gas-lime,  as  this  will  prevent  dubbing,  also 
give  a good  covering  of  soot  or  wood  ashes  and  burnt  refuse. 
The  last  aids  may  be  given  at  any  time,  but  gas-lime 
before  digging.  By  doing  the  woik  now  the  gas-lime  will 
have  time  to  kill  the  grubs  before  planting,  and  if  the  sur- 
.face  is  forked  over  in  the  spring  the  birds  will  clear  away 
the  grubs.— W.  S. 

1891. — Insects  on  Primula-leaves.— I have  a 
double  white  Primula,  which  has  been  in  bloom  for  six 
months,  and  now  it  appears  to  be  covered  with  minute 
white  worms,  which  are  evidently  killing  the  plant.  What 
are  they,  and  how  can  I prevent  them  from  spreading  to 
the  other  plants?— H. 

*,*  The  insects  in  question  are,  no  doubt,  the  larva'  oj 
the  Marguerite  Daisy  Fly  ( Phytomyza  a finis ),  which  fre- 
quently attacks  Primulas.  The  only  remedy  appears  to 
be  to  pick  off  and  burn  as  'many  of  the  woist  affected 
Icaces  as  possible,  and  in  the  case  of  the  others  to  give 
them,  a sharp  pinch  between  the  thumb  and  finger  wherever 
the  pests  are  seen  to  be  at  work. 

1892. — Heating  a conservatory.— I have  a con- 
servatory, 14  feet  by  10  feet,  facing  due  north,  which  I 
wish  to  heathy  one  of  Portway’s  slow  combustion  “ Tor- 
toise ” stoves,  placing  the  stove  in  one  corner  of  the  con- 
servatory, and  leading  the  flue  by  two  sides  and  then  up 
through  the  roof.  Will  the  fumes  given  off  by  this  stove 
prove  injurious  to  the  plants? — Am.uteur,  Lee. 

*.,*  Bg  such  an  arrangement  as  suggested  frost  may, 
with  a due  amount  of  attention  and  care,  be  excluded  .from 
the  house,  but  more  than  this  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
attempt.  'The.  two  great  objections  to  this  method  of  heat- 
ing are  that  the  stove  and  pipes  are  apt  at  time.s  to  become 
overheated,  and  thus  burn  as  well  as  dry  the  air  to  an 
injurious  extent ; while  having  to  feed  the  fire  inside  the 
house  necessitates  a certain  amount  of  dust  and  dirt, 
u'hich  also  does  the  occupants  no  good.  In  order  to  secure 
a good  draught,  the  chimney  ought  to  be  as  high  as  the  total 
horizontal  length  of  fiue  pipes.-^ B.  C.  R. 
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1S93.— Propagation  of  the  Parlour  Palm 
(Aspidistra).— Will  you  kiiully  tell  me  how  to  <jet  a 
tew  more  plants  of  a Parlour  Palm  that  1 have  which  has 
MOW  grown  pretty  large  ?-  B.  R. 

The.  way  to  increase  this  plant  is  by  dioision  of  the 
steins  which  run  liCfieath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  the 
spri  ny,  before  yrou'th  commences,'  turn  'the  plant  out  of  the 
pot,  shake  the  soil  away  from  the  roots,  disentamile  them, 
and  then  divide  in  pieces  as  may  be.  required— say,  in  the 
case  in  question,  divide  the  plant  into  four  portions;  re- 
pot these  in  good  loam  and  sand,  and  place  them  in  a, 
temperature  of  55  degs.  to  60  ds js.  Keep  rather  dose  and 
moist  for  a time,  and  they  will  soon  become  re-established, 
ivhen  they  can  be  gradually  inured  to  full  exposure  to  the 
air. 

1894.— Unhealthy  Calceolarias.— In  a cold  frame 
I now  have  a lot  of  Calceolaria.s,  &c.,  some  of  which  appear 
to  he  somewhat  mildewed.  Can  this  be  overcome?— 
Bkginner. 

Mildeiv  does  not  attack  Calceolarias  ; the  symptoms 
which  you  mistake  for  it,  no  doubt,  proceed  from  damp, 
and  possibly  there  is  green-fly  about  amongst  the  plants. 
Keep  the  air  in  the  frame  as  dry  as  possible  by  ventilat  ing 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  examine  the  plants  care- 
fully, and,  if  any  green-fly  is  seen  on  them,  dust  them 
over  with  Tobacco-powder.  It  would  be  a good  plan  also 
to  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the.  plants  a little  on 
a fine  day.  This  would  also  assist  in  dispelling  damp. 

1S95.— Unhealthy  Cucumber  leaves.— I have 
in  my  charge  a small  span-roofed  Cucumber-house,  in 
which  I planted  in  the  beginningof  last  October  six  Cucum- 
ber plants,  three  on  each  side.  They  grew  very  satisfac- 
torily, making  fine,  luxuriant  growth  up  to  the  beginning 
of  December,  when  the  foliage  began  to  go  off  in  the  way 
the  enclosed  specimens  have  done.  I may  state  the  tem- 
perature oj  the  house  has  been  kept  ranging  at  05  degs.  by 
night  to  To^degs.  bj'  day,  with  a certain  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture.  What  is  the  probable  cause  and 
remedy  ?— H. 

The  Cucumber  leaves  sent  were  large  sized  ones  taken 
oJ  plants  that  had  evidently  made  strong  groivth  in  the 
(•  trig  stages  of  their  existence.  The  cause  of  their  bad 
appearance  was  that  they  were  literally  swarming  with 
red-spider  and  thrips.  To  bring  about  this  .stale  of  things 
in  the  depth  of  winter  a very  dry  atmosphere  must  have 
been  maintained  in  the  house;  or  the  plants  have  been 
allowed  to  become  overdry  at  the  roots.  Jf  the  leaves  on 
the  plants  are  all  as  badly  affected  as  the  ones. sent,  the 
best  plan  icill  be  to  destroy  them,  and  thormiyhly  cleanse 
the  house,  and  replant  it  wilh  some  healthy  'youuy  ones, 
taking  care  to  avoid  an  overdry  atmosphere  around  them 
in  the  f uture, 

Keplles  next  week  to  ,T.  it.,  Kdinyfnn  Mains, 
Slump,  Gellie,  J.  C.,  P.  U.,  Accnlen,  ,1.  It.,  .yusie,  P.  J., 
Jtulherham,  Kdith. 


TO  CORKBSPONDBNTS. 

We  should  he  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  quei-ies  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  fonvard  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  querUs 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Possible  Prizewinner.— You  cannot  do  better  than  get 
Molyneux’s  “ Chrysanthemum  Culture,”  to  be  obtained  of 
the  author,  Swanmore  Park-gardens,  Bishop's  Waltliani, 

Hants. M.  A.  Walker. — Try  Messrs.  Backhouse  and 

Bons,  York. W.  Brewster.— One  of  the  best  books  for 

your  purpose  is  M.  C.  Cooke’s  “ Minual  of  Botany,”  price 
one  shilling,  to  be  obtained  at  any  good  publisher’s.  You 
must  not  study  from  mere  drawings,  l)ut  gather  Mowers 

for  yourself  and  study  them. WeMiijeci/.- Nidularium 

fulgens  is  one  of  the  Bromeliads,  introduced  from  Brazil  in 
18.59.  It  is  a stove  plant,  and  has  brighlly-ooloured  liorets 
and  flowers.  N.  Innocente  is  white,  and  was  introduced 
three  years  later  from  Brazil  ; It  also  needs  stove  treat- 
ment. The  Flax  Lily,  or  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium 
tenax  Veitchi),  one  often  sees  in  greenhouse,  in  which,  or 
a cold  house,  it  succeeds.well,  Fourcroya  gigantea  grows 
to  the  size  of  an  Agave.  It  will  do  in  the  open  in  summer, 
also  through  the  winter  in  the  milder  counties,  as  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  but  usually  requires  a cool  house.  It 
came  from  South  America  in  1690.  The  other  plant  we  do 
not  recognise. — -J.  Ilinley.—K  Molyneux,  The  Gardens, 

Swanmore-park,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  Hants. T. ,/.  Marsh. 

—Your  question  was  answered  in  G.irdenino  .January  12, 

iwge  G17. An  Old  Subscriber.— Your  letter  shall  have 

c ireful  consideration. Newbury.— The  letter  is  an- 

B.vered  in  the  present  issue. J.  Chapman.— Let  the 

Begonia  die  down.  Its  name  is  B.  Weltoniensis,  and 
should  be  stored  away  in  a dry  place  during  the  winter. 
J.  0.  Simpson.— Tty  Messrs.  Sutton  snd  Sons,  Read- 
ing.  Ntemp.— The  best  way  will  he  to  look  carefully 

through  the  advertisements,  as  we  do  not  recommend 

individual  advertisers. If.  If.,  and  Essex.— Write  to 

B.  C.  Ravenscroft,  Agra  House,  Stanley-road,  Worthing. 

J.  Henri.— We  cannot  answer  any  letter  upon  the  subject 

b More  the  competition  rules  appear. II.  Cookson.— Yon 

<■  in  get  seedling  Briars  at  any  of  the  large  nurseries. 

Succeed.— (ii\e  the  border  a good  dressing  of  lime  and 
so  jt,  and  read  each  week  carefully  the  calendar  of  “ Gar- 
den Work,”  in  G.tUDEXiNO.  Any  questions  you  ask  we 
sliall  be  pleased  to  answer. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  pared,  which 
should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardkninc*  Illus* 
1 RATBD,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.  C. 

Names  of  plants. — J.  Dicksonson. — Cypripedlum 

venustum. P.  If.  C. — Pernettyamucronata. IT.S.C 

Sparmannia  africana. Rev.  If.  II.  Lett  — 

Phlomis  fruticosa. Mr.  M.  Kewan.—l,  Cyrtoniium 

anomophyllum  ; 2,  Asplenium  flaccid  urn. 

Name  of  fruit. — T.  if. — Pear  Kuiglit’s  Monarch. 


Catalogues  received.— (?«/’(1cr  Seeds  for  1305.— 

Messrs.  Dicksons',  1,  Waterloo-place,  Edinburgh. 

Album  of  Sutton's  Garden  Peas.— Messrs  Sutton  and 

Sons,  Reading,  Berks. /lot-water  Buildings,  Apparatus, 

efc.— Messrs.  Hardy  Bruin  and  Co.  Leicester Choke 


Vegeta.ble  and  Flower  Seeds.— Messrs.  .1.  Eackliouse  and 

Son,  York. Garden  iSccr?.?.- Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons, 

Sonih.ampton. Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Guide. — 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  1‘2,  King-street,  Covent-garden. 

Spring  Catalogue  of  ,3eeds,  etc.—W.  Smith  and  Son,  Aber- 
deen   Seeds.- M.  Neal,  Triiiity-ro.ad,  Wandsworth, 

S.tY. Flower  a ml  Veyetahle  ,3eeds.  Begonias,  Chrysan- 

Ihemums,  and  Bulbous  J'lanis.-  T.  S.  VVare,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenliam .3ccd  Polatocs  and  other  Vege- 
tables.—G.  Fidler,  Reading. Garden  £'e«/s.— Little  and 

Ballantyne,  Carlisle. 5eef?.s.— Jlessrs.  Biddles  and  Co., 

Loughborough. 


BIRDS. 

THE  CANARY. 

As  is  well  known,  Canaries  may  be  bred  in  con- 
finement either  in  large  cages,  purposely  con- 
structed, in  a large,  airy  room,  where  a wire  net 
can  be  spread  over  the  open  window,  or  in  an 
outdoor  aviary,  where  stronger  birds  may  be 
reared,  as  both  parents  and  offspring  therein 
get  better  air  and  more  exercise.  Eor  breeding 
purposes  the  male  bird  should  not  be  less  than 
two  years  old,  and  the  best  time  for  pairing 
Canaries  is  in  the  month  of  April.  The  female 
is  the  nest  maker  ; the  male  collecting  the 
materials  and  bringing  them  to  her.  A supply 
of  materials,  as  Moss,  hair,  fine  hay,  short  wool, 
should  be  always  accessible,  being  placed  in  a 
fine  net  bag  and  hung  within  the  cage.  The 
breeding- cage  should  be  placed  in  a secluded, 
well  ventilated  position.  When  the  birds  have 
the  range  of  a large  room  or  outdoor  aviar3',  a 
good-sized  evergreen — such  as  a young  Fir-tree 
— growing  in  a large  pot  or  tub  will  attract  the 
builder,  and  the  nest  will  be  constructed  in  its 
branches.  The  eggs  are  laid  successively  every 
following  day,  and  vary  in  number  from  four  to 
six.  The  Canary  breeds  two  or  three  times 
in  the  season,  and  the  hen  for  the  most  part 
sits  exclusively,  the  male  occasionally  taking  a 
turn  on  the  nest  for  a short  time.  When, 
iiowevcr,  the  young  ones  are  hatclicd  his  duties 
commence.  The  hen  still  broods  over  her  young 
as  long  as  they  remain  unfledged,  while  the  male 
supplies  them  with  food  till  alioutthe  t hirteenth 
day,  when  the  young  birds  liegin  to  peck  for 
themselves.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  supplies 
of  food  and  water  the  following  shou'd  be  given  : 
A quarter  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  tninced  line, 
white  and  yoke  together,  mixed  witli  a little 
white  bread  steeped  in  water,  and  afterwards 
well  pressed.  This  should  bo  placed  in  one  small 
vessel,  ami  in  another  a small  quantity  of  Rape- 
seed,  which  has  been  boiled  and  then  washed  in 
fresh  water  to  remove  its  acrimony.  These 
supplies  must  be  given  fresh  every  day,  as  sour 
food  would  prove  fatal  to  the  young  birds.  At 
about  a month  old  young  Canaries  may  be 
removed  from  their  parents  and  placed  in 
separate  cages.  In  order  to  keep  Canaries,  and, 
indeed,  all  cage  birds  in  health,  diet,  air,  and 
cleanliness  are  important  matters  to  ho  rigidly 
attended  to.  Canary-seed,  the  small  brown 
summer  Rape-seed,  with  a little  bruised 
Hemp  and  Roppy-seed  form  the  best  diet 
for  the  Canary,  with  an  occasional  treat  of 
Groundsel,  Chickweed,  or  Plantain.  In  the 
moulting  season  an  iron  nail  should  be  placed  in 
the  drinking  water,  which  will  communicate  to 
it  a tonic  property.  Clean  sand  should  be 
supplied  over  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  water 
given  for  bathing.  Cleanliness  is  not  less 
important  than  diet,  as  without  this  the  bird’s 
feet  become  diseased,  and  it  is  also  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  minute  parasites.  These  very 
minute  red  parasites  cover  the  bird  beneath  its 
disarranged  plumage  at  night,  and  in  the  day 
lurk  in  every  crack  or  hiding-place  of  the  cage. 
When  found  to  be  infested  with  parasites  the 
cage  should  be  immersed  in  boiling  water,  and 
well  cleaned  and  dried,  and  the  bird  frequently 
bathed  in  milk-warm  water,  and  allowed  as 
much  air  and  exercise  as  po.ssible.  If  the  cage 
be  of  no  great  value  it  is  as  well  to  burn  it.  It 
is  not  only  with  its  own  species  that  the  Canary 
will  pair;  the  hen  will  mate  with  the  Siskin, 
Linnet,  Greenfinch,  and  Goldfinch.  Mules 
between  the  Canary  and  Goldfinch  are  often 
very  beautiful,  combining  the  colours  of  both 
parents,  and  are  at  the  same  time  fine  songsters. 

S.  S.  G. 


The  Missel  Thrush.  — -In  reference  to 
“ S.  S.  G.’s  ” remarks  on  cage  birds  in  Garden- 
ING,  Uecember  29th,  page  589,  I may  remark 
that  the  Missel  Thrush  is  a far  more  engaging 
pet  than  the  common  Thrush,  from  his  wonder- 


ful innocent  docilit  v and  the  ali'cction  he  sliowi 
to  Ills  keeper,  lowering  and  shaking  his  wings 
with  gratitude  when  a word  is  spolcen  to  him. 
He  also  whistles  lustily  and  well.  I would  not 
[lart  with  the  bird  I have  for  a very  Yreat,  dr-al. 
— W.  M.  ■ ' 

D,9G.— Pood,  for  birds.— Wonlt]  you  kinMIy  inform 
me  Ihroujjh  your  columns  a good  Ureeding  fooil  mixture 
for  Canaries  ?-i-G.  W.  Barrmt. 


POULTRIT  AND  BABBITS. 

1897. — Breed  of  Rabbits.— Could  any  reader  of 
Gardrkin’O  kindly  inform  me  of  wliat  lireed  my  R.alibits 
are?  They. are  white,  wilh  pink  eyes,  black  ears,  Idack  tails, 
black  noses,  and  black  feet;  the  hair  is  ratlier  sliovt.  and 
the  ears  are  about  llie  size  of  a wild  Rabliit’s  — Sciimoliioy. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MANURE  FOR  CARDEN  USE. 

Price  £3  lOS.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  erwt., 
4s.  per  cwt.  1 cwb.  Sample  Bag  sent  Carriage  Paid  to  any 
Station  in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  Ss. 

Extracts  from  19tb  Armual  Collection  of  Reports ; — 
NATIVE  GUANO  FOR  POTATOES,  ’VEGETABLES,  &n. 

0.  Duptv,  Worcester,  used  for  all  market  garden  crops; 
results:  “Very  good.  Cooking  qualities  of  Potatoes  excep- 
tionally good.  Wherever  used  plants  had  an  exeeiitioually 

healthy  appearance.” G.  Denver,  Wortliinir,  used  for 

Potatoes,  Peas,  aud  Carrots ; results ; “ Good  crops.  Carrots 
beat  I liave  ever  grown  ; clean  and  free  from  maggots.” 
NATIVE  GUANO  FOR  FRUIT,  ROSES,  TOMATOES,  &o. 

H.  Gillet,  Florist,  Se.venoaks,  used  for  three  years  for 
Tomatoes,  Cucumiiers,  Begonias,  Geraniums,  Ferns,  and 
Palms  wilh  very  good  results;  "Prefer  it  to  Peruvian.  Can 

highly  recommend  it  as  good  and  cheap.” W.  Sautin, 

Gardener,  Milehain-hill,  u.scd  for  Grapes,  Cnenmlier.s,  Toma- 
toes, and  Onions  ; results:  “ExcelUnt.  lean  speak  highly 
of  your  Native  Guano.” 

Orders  to  the  Native  Guano  Co.,  Ltd.,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blaekfriars,  I.onJou,  where  Paanphlets  or 
Tostimoni.als.  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  AGENT.S  WANTED. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  f OR 
OIL.  Price  18s.  6d, 

Complete  with  I, amp,  to  Imrn  12 
Ilnurs.  Gas  Conservatory  Boilers 
and  App-aratus  in  variety. 

, G.  BHREWSHllRY, 

Oiilda  ” Works,  .Station-road,  Camherwell.  S.E. 


HNSON, 
Hull. 

No.13 
b't.  8. 

uf  (.tie  ijest  cou- 

strutliOH,  with  ghisa  cut  to  No.  1^55.— tJucumber  Frame, 

on.  by  fti.,  glazed  and  painted,  X2.  Oiir.  paid  to  any  Btation 
in  Kuglaml,  Scotland,  aud  V\'^ales.  Price  Lista  poBt  free. 


Superior  Portable  House,  in  stock.  20  by  12,  complete  with 
apparatu.s  and  every  necessary,  carriage  paid,  £30.  Bargain. 


HARDY  BRUIN  & CO., 


WATERPROOF  SHEETS,  46in.  by  42in., 

» ' With  brass  eyelet-holes,  good  for  aprons  horse  loin- 
cloths, for  traps,  or  for  anything  you  wish  to  keep  dry ; post 
free  for  2s.  each,  from— HENRY  J.  GASSO.N,  Government 
Contractor,  Rye. 

DCC  mUCC  —Catalogue  of  improved  Hive  and 
D d t*"  n I V kwi  Appliances,  with  drawings  and 
prices  free.~GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  & SONS,  127,  High  Holborn, 
W.O.  Established  1815.  N.B.— Vide  Geo.  Neighbour  & Son  a 
Advt.  in  Gardenino.  April  to  July. 


THE  STOURBRIDGE  HEATING 

APPARATUS 

FOR  GREENHOUSES 
CONSERVA'rORIES,  &c. 
Most  economical  and  efficient. 
This  apparatus  has  attained 
great  popularity.  Made  at  our 
own  foundry  and  lender  our 
own  supervision.  Before  order- 
ing elsewhere  : 3nd  for  Revised 
Price  List,  .living  full  particu- 
lars, free  by  post. 

J.  & W.  WOOD. 
Birmingham  Street  Foundry, 
STOURBRID(4E. 


■pLOWER  POTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  6-m.,  50  5-in, , 

T-  50  4-iu.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  oases  and  sent  to  rail  f«Tr^s.  I'd. 
Cash. — H.  (vODDAltD.  Pottery.  Dennett-mad.  Penkhuni 

r IGHT  WATEKPKOOE  ISIiEETVS,  0 It.  long, 

TJ  3 ft.  wide,  2s.  Gd. ; or  G ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide,  5s. ; very 
strong,  wilh  brass  eyeloLholos,  cost  four  limep.  Ihe  moncVi 
Post  free  from— IIV.  JOHN  UASSUN,  Ocvejuujeul  Con- 
• ractor,  Rye. 


(M1WE,N7jYQ  ill  ultra  ted. 


January  19,  1895 


80ULT0N  & PAUL, 

MORWiCH. 


HOTmciU,T(U(AL 
BUILDKRS, 


GO  MSERVA  TORIES, 

VIMtRIES;  GREENHOUSES,  &.P.,  &e., 

wo.  4v.J“-AMA  i i;7R'3  UAN  TO  C 


, iU.i.  by  ifc..  Glazed,  & Painted  Price  £8 10s.  I 

C.iREFULLV  Packed  and  Carriaoe  P.aid. 

WALL  FRUIT-TREE  PROTECTORS. 


wo.  t>OA..  -z*  It.  by  i!  it £2  0 0 

Glass  fi'Led  with  clips. 

Carri.age  Paid  to  most  Kailway  Stations. 

iVeu’  lUiistrated  Catulngite  post  free. 

FRAM3S,  EOiLEllS,  LIGIiTS,  &c. 


la  post  iree. 

Price.  I Packed 
5 U 0 I Puke, 

7 (I  U (CAKal.AOE 

8 7 e 1 Paid. 


Price  cuiiiplclc,  ui  bhoivii,  best  wood,  21-oz.  Itnglbh  glas-s, 
pajiitcd  twict,  rim  lucka.  brass  hiiigcs,  every  part  well  lilted, 
l.-Ai  ger  aizea  luiule.  New  Lists  post  tree. 

Length.  Widili.  lleiglit.  Price.  i PACKED 
KJ  left  Sleet  7 lect  5 

1.)  1 et  8 lect  7 feet  7 

15  feet  10  teet  8 feet  8 

LcaJm.  otti'e:  -15,  Wilmi.n  St.,  Finsbury  SirUARK,  K.O. 

STO'^S 

Ti.Av.it A-v/U  A TA.  — x-OIlTAJiiLE  r cja,  ocaL. 

lIOBEftTS’S  (IMPROVED)  PATENT.^ For  GREENHOUSES, 

ikjdruums,  or  almost  any  purpose.  Pure  auU  ample  iicac,; 

hours  for  about  id.  without  attention.  Pamphlets, 
Drawings,  and  TestimomaLs  sent.  In  daily  use  at  Patentee  s. 

THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

34,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London. 

M O FLUE  REQUIRED 

(Saul’s  P.atent.) 


8 feet  over  all. 

Ipiprovod  Ccntlciwiiig  Gi’tjcnlioiiso  Ilfiater 
for  Gas,  35s. ; for  Oil,  -Us. 

THE  LAMP  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

17  iml  11,  Li  oiiard-sueet,  City-riiad. 

Acents;— LFNETi  INK  & CO..  Cheapside,  and  all  Iron 
iiioiigers  rhrouphout  the  Idiigiloui.  Write  for  1 rospecimi. 


X»0  2WO‘3Cr  3E=«>3Et.C3*-3EST  I 1 

TiOY’S  IMPROVED  SPREADER  (rrotected) 

ail  utnerH.  Kit  any  sun  pot.  Can  be  cairied  in 
vest  p«>''ket.  sJamplo  one,  poiii.  tree,  ild. ; dozen,  5s.  ba. 
W.  E.  TIIlV,  lirofkhampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  Hants 


PEARCE  & HEATLEV 

WINTER  CARDENS 
CONvSERVATORIES, 

m AI.I.  STVLF.S, 

Plans  and  Eetiirittlea  on  kpplicatni'a.  Surveys  made. 

g*63lC5  Of  all  makes  and  eises  oiipplieo 
£!>  I la,  T*  w and  fc-.ed  at  the  cheapest  rales 

GREENHOUSES  IN  GRSATVAKIETV 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES.-^  ft,  by  3 tt,.,  13h. 

“HOLLOWAY”  BOILER 

and  4-lni;h  Pipes,  from  S5s. 

BEST  WORK  ONLY. 

Hundreds  ” Genuine  " Testiiuonlals. 

*' HohiiigLon,  N'csvbury.— I>«ar  Sirfl,--!  fnclode  che.oue  foi 
Aocount.  1 bhall  bo  pleased  to  recoiniuend  you.  X think 
your  work  is  thoroughly  up  to  what  you  describe  it,  which  1 
am  sorry  to  say  is  not  always  the  case  with  aome  mauufac- 
turc^rs.— Yours  truly,  \V.  Ridley.” 

New  Illustrated  Catalog©  S stamps,  Li'if  free. 
HKST  V/UKK  ONLY  AT  REASONABIjE  PRXCKS. 
The  North  London  Uorticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


To  be  healthy  plants  must  be  elean. 

Fumigate  with  Campbell’s 

FUMIGATING  INSEGTiClDE. 

With  the  iuiiiroved  pioceftS  of  inannfrtcture  ami  the  tests 
it  is  subjected  to  by  the  makers  and  ourselves  in  acies 
(.f  glasshouses,  we  are  able  to  ask  all  plant  growt  rs  who 
have  m.t  tried  it  to  do  so  with  oontidence 

Growers  of  Ferns,  Orchids,  Grapes,  and 
other  Indoor  Fruit,  also  of  Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  state  that  their 
plant.®,  are  iiuw  Quite  clean  with  timely  fumigations. 

MEALY-BUC  ON  STEPHANOTiS,  &c,, 

Is  kept  in  cluck  by  the  use  of  Campbell's 

FUMIGATING  IMSEOT105DE. 

Roar  in  mind  we  are  the  only  Wholesale  Dealers  in 
Insecticides  who  are  using  on  a large  scale  the  prepEir-ct- 
tions  they  sell  in  their  own  nurseries,  and,  iheiefcre, 
able  to  speak  with  conhdonce  as  gardeners  who  aeluully 
use  to  gardeners  who  ought  to  use  this  article. 

• / No.  J Hull,  for  1 (11)0  cub.  ft.  of  fcp.ice,  I '-ea.  \ Post 

5^,000  ,,  „ i.Hca.  j IreF. 

WM.  CLIBRAN  & SON, 

Oldfield  Naraeriea,  Altrincham  ; 

10  and  12,  Market-street  Manchester;  also  at  Llandudno 
Janet  ion,  &c. 


GLASS-CHEAP  GLASS. 

IN  BTOOK  SIZES. 

f?  rl2  by  10,  18  by  12,  18  by  14,  24  by  H, 
(5-02.,  per  I'if.  ft.,  78.  bd.  J ^y  12,  20  by  12,  18  by  li'.,  24  by  16, 
ll-oz.,  lUs.  Od.  iQ  by  12, 16  by  14,  20  by  10, 24  by  18,  &c. 

ii  by  S prepared  Sash  Bar  at  6/-  per  l(3o  feei. 

Flooring,  5a.  9u.  per  square  : Matching,  4s.  9d.  ; 2 by  4 at  Xd. 
[>er  foot  i'un ; Trellis,  Garden  Utensils  of  all  kinds,  iron- 
mongery, Paints,  Slg.  Catalogues  free. 


THE  CHEAP  WOOD  COMPA.NY, 

72,  BisHoprtQATE  Street  Withik,  London,  L.O. 


ORCHID  PEAT. 

PREPARED,  ready  for  use,  all  fibre,  lOs.por  8u«*k ; j for47s.  bd. 
SE].»EOT'El\  lu  blocku,  very  tihroua,  8s.  per  sack  ; 5 tor 
37u.  6d.  SECOND  QD  AiJTY,5a.  per  sack  ; 5 for  y/Ja.  6d. 
BROWN  KIBROUa  PEAT  for  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons. 

Kcrua,  4s.  per  sack ; 5 for  18s. ; and  3s.  per  sack  ; 5 for  12s.  6d. 
PEAT-MOULD,  JiEAF-MOULD,  and  FIBROUS  LOAM, 
each  2s.  Gd.  per  sack  ; 5 for  10s.  PREPARED  POI'T’INO 
COMPOST,  4s7  per  sack  ; 5 for  ISs.  All  sacks  included. 
Send  Postal  Order  for  .Sample  Sack.  For  Prico  Listapply  lo- 
th Oa  MKRON,  Foresr.cr’ft  I>odge.  Mount  Mascab  beyley,  K*^nt 


FIR-TREE  OIL 

SOLUBLE  INSECTICIDE. 

Usi  dby  every  Orchid  grower  of  any  note  throughout  the 
world  iiS  the  only  safe  and  sure  Insecticide  for  killing  insects 
on  delicate  plants.  Bottles,  Is.  Od.,  2s.  Gd.,  4s.  Gd.,  7s.  Gd., 
llis.  td.  ; in  bulk,  11s.  per  gallon,  with  full  directions  for  use. 
From  all  Seedsmen.  Maniifaccurer— 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES, 

VICTORIA  ST.,  MANCHESTER. 

NEW  YORK— ROLKEK  & SONS. 


*jt*:s£a;Es 

HOT-AIR  AND  WATER 
HEATING  APPAf?ATUS. 

Ada'.it.-d  for  Oil,  Coal,  and  Gas.  T«ice  as  efreotive  as  the 
iiest  ever  offered  to  tlic  iiuiilie. 

Consists  of  douMe  heat  inn  tubes, 
whereby  a ktis  T heatioK  siuf.tce 
is  oliiain  il  M dh  Ir.s  water,  and 
eunseqiu-ut ly  a kss  expenditure 
ot  fuel.  I'nce  (roin  21s.  The 
Celebiateii  .Yabi  stos  Water  Witk 
Sto'.  0,  25s.  Oil  Stoves  for 
Greenhousoa,  from  3.S.  6tl. 

Send  for  Tllustrated  Catalogue,  with  Testimoni.il.,  /ret  by  post. 

W.  P00RE&  13'3,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.D. 

PURK  POULTRY  MANURK,  etiualtothe  best 

•L  gnann,  ;ls.  (id.  cat.,  £3  ton.  Carriage  paid  on  four  Ions. 
As  sold  to  se.erai  Urge  growers  of  exhibition  produce,  liags 
iucluded.— SI,  Leonard  s Poultry  Farui,  Kingwood.  Hauls. 


F.R.H.S. 


G.  HAYWARD 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 

S59,  BHOCKIEY  ROAU,  RROCKLEY,  LONDON. 


Le.xk-to  Fii.xmk 


Sf,>.r:-RnoF  f ii.ime. 


4 feet  by  3 feet,  lis.  each.  | C feet  by  4 feet,  4Us.  each. 

ILiySTBATEa  PRISE  LISTS  FREL 


This  Is  Hasrward's  No.  1 and  No.  2. 

No.  1 Bpan-roof  and  No.  2 Lean-to  Greenhoaaea  are  pre- 
pared especially  for  amateurs,  made  ot  Best  Rsd  Deal, 
thoroughly  seasoned,  complete  with  Ventilators,  Door,  Stages 
tor  plants.  Painted  one  coat,  16-oz.  Glass,  all  necessary  Iron- 
work. Delivered  and  packed  free  on  raiis  at  the  foUownig 
prices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  f®r  New  List. 

'*  0 
0 
0 
0 


No.  1 Span-roof. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  IB  0 

9 ft.  GfL  M 4 0 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 5 0 0 

12  fL  n 8 ft.  ..  6 0 0 


No.  2 Lean-to. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft,  wide  £2  H 

8 ft.  H 5 ft.  „ 2 16 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  ,1  4 10 

12  ft.  ..  8 fL  „ 5 10 


g'or  other  jMtoM  a^id  prices  write  for  Tllusirated  TAst  to 

<5fr. 

359,  3R0CKLF.Y  ROAD,  SROCKLEY^  8.E. 

MEDALS  AWARDED  1075  & 1831. 


Supplied  with  various  arrangements  of  Pipes, 
j^'or  Greenhouses,  &c.  Catalogiie  free. 

Jones’  Treatise  “ Heating  by  Hot-water,"  Enlarged  EdUion, 
220  Pages.  Clo’h.  2«.  lOd.,  free. 


V M f S tour b ridge 


THE  DUCHESS 

Fir<?t  clnss  Silver  Banksian 
IWedal  axvarded  by  tlie  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  1893. 

AMATEUR’S  FRIEND  16s. 

PRINCESS  APPARATUS 25s. 

DUCHESS  „ 3is. 

COUNTESS  „ 60s. 

Champion,  Perfection,  and  John  Bull  BoilerR,  Propa- 
gators, Frame  Ileauis,  and  Finnigaioi-s. 

Send  for  Latest  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

G.  TOCPE,  F.R.H.S.,  & SON, 

stepney  Square,  fliglf  Street,  Stepney, 
London,  B. 


OLASS 


Ebis  on  Rail  in  London, 
par-kages  included. 

15  oz.,  100  ft.  aioz.,100. 
4tbi  . . S3.  6<L  . . 11s.  od. 

3rda  . . 98. 6d.  . . 12«.  fid. 

The  following  U a List  of  tires  alwot/s  in  stock 
10  hy  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10,  14  by  10  16  by  12,  18  by  12,  ^ by  12, 
U by  il,  14  liT  12.  17  by  13.  20  liy  IS.  24  by  IS,  22  by  16.  24  by  lb. 

OUits  cut  to  any  size  at  a slight  adcurtce  on  the  above  prices, 
.llasBiacut  and  packed  iu  owu  .varehouse  by  eiperienoed 
oieu  therefore  uuahry  of  giass  aud  packing  is  guaranteed. 
.4.11  glass  is  put  ou  rail  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  he  m 
sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb.  : Putl.y,  IcL  , 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  unautities,  when  speoial 
(inntaUon  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  meutioning  this  paper. 
J.  B.  ilOEINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glars  Warehouse, 

81,  Moor-lane,  Crlpple.qate.  London.  Z.C. 

G R B BN  HOUSE  S . 


Intending  purchasers  should  send  for 
(>f  Gr< 


mrenustTB  duuuui  ocziv*  *7 

Ptice  T^'i-t  of  Greenhouses,  Jic.,  complete  from  48s..  post  tree, 
2 8tamp3.-S.  HARTLEY  & CO.,  Horticultural  Builders, 
Vuliey-street,  WindhUl,  Shipley,  Yorkshire. 
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LAYING  OUT  SMALL  GARDENS. 
Good  work  always  pays  in  the  long  run,  and  in 
nothing  is  parsimony  more  likely  to  defeat  itself 
than  in  the  preliminary  work.  Never  dig  in 
perennial  weeds  or  Couch  Grass  unless  the 
ground  can  be  trenched  nearly  ?.  feet  deep. 
Coucli  Grass,  or  Twitch,  as  it  is  often  called  in 
the  country,  will  die  if  buried  2 feet  deep  ; but 
this  involves  burying  the  good  soil  in  tlie 
bottom  and  bringing  some  of  the  crude  subsoil 
to  the  top,  and  this  is  not  always  desirable, 
though  I am  not  so  much  afraid  of  a few  inches 
of  this  on  the  top  as  some  are.  I am  now 
trenching  over  a jjiece  of  foul  land  for  the 
express  purpose  of  bui-ying  a vigorous  growth  of 
Couch  Grass  which  has  been  allowed  to  file  up 
through  the  land  lying  dormant  for  some  years. 
I!ub  I am  prepared  to  deal  liberally  with  the 
upturned  subsoil  in  the  way  of  compost  and 
manure,  and,  judging  from  a previous  experience 
of  a similar  kind,  the  course  adopted  is  the  best 
and  the  most  economical ; bub  I should  not  treat 
heavy  clay  land  in  this  way,  unless  I could  burn 
some  of  the  clay  to  give  a top-dressing  several 
inches  thick.  Where  this  can  be  done  a very 
great  improvement  is  effected  at  a comparatively 
small  cost.  It  is  very  important  that  the  neces- 
sary walks  should  be  well  made.  Damp  walks 
are  always  weedy  and  uncomfortable,  and  are 
consequently  much  more  costly  to  keep  in  order. 
The  materials  for  walk  making  are  generally  ex- 
jjensive,  and  in  some  places  difficult  to  obtain. 
Chalk  or  clunch,  as  it  is  termed,  makes  good 
foundations  for  walks,  but  it  must  be  well 
covered  up  with  breeze  or  gravel.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  the  clinkers  and  breeze 
or  coke  siftings  from  the  gasworks  make  capital 
foundations,  and  they  do  not  cost  much  beyond 
the  carting.  Where  the  traffic  is  not  heavy  a 
very  cheap  path  may  be  made  with  (i  inches  of 
breeze  in  the  bottom  and  3 inches  of  gravel  on 
the  top.  There  will  not  be  much  trouble  with 
weeds  on  such  a walk.  But  in  some  cases  where 
there  is  a tendency  to  the  production  of  weeds 
I have  seen  a thin  layer  of  gas-lime  placed  on 
the  breeze  before  putting  on  the  gravel  with  good 
effect.  Of  course  gas-lime  must  be  used  continu- 
ously where  Box-edgings  are  planted.  But  Box- 
edgings  are  not  planted  so  much  as  they  were. 
They  are  nearly  as  expensive  as  good  tiles,  and 
unless  thoroughly  well  kept  they  never  look 
tidy.  Good  tiles  of  a sober  colour  are  the  best 
edgings  for  most  gardens.  Faddists  may  and 
will  try  other  things,  both  living  and  dead  ; but 
it  is  not  everything  that  will  grow  beside  a wall 
where  the  feet  often  wander  dangerously  near, 
and  the  man  with  the  wheelbarrow  makes  a 
short  cut  over  the  edging.  It  is  better  not  to 
use  the  very  cheapest  tiles.  Irrespective  of 
their  power  of  resisting  the  change  of  the 
weather,  the  Staffordshire  ware  is  generally  very 
lasting,  but  local  made  goods  are  frequently 
perishable.  Never  make  a walk  without  there 
is  a necessity  for  it.  Walks  are  expensive  to 
keep,  and  they  produce  nothing,  unless  they 
arc  covered  with  arches  or  pergolas  for  the 
training  of  fruit  or  flowers.  There  is  room  for 
something  more  in  this  way,  hut  there  is  no 


room  for  unnecessary  walks  in  a small  garden. 
AYu  may  often  read  something  of  a person’s 
character  in  the  prevailing  lines  of  his  garden. 
I know  one  gentleman,  a great  musician,  and 
he  abhors  straight  lines.  Another  gentleman 
with  a turn  for  mathematics  sees  no  beauty  in 
anything  but  regular  figures,  and  if  straight  or 
square  all  the  better.  Well,  perhaps  these  are 
only  small  matters.  What  is  of  more  impor- 
tance is  that  the  walks  should  be  well  and  truly 
made,  so  that  the  surface  is  always  dry,  firm, 
and  free  from  weeds.  All  walks  should  have 
fall  enough  from  the  centre  to  the  sides  to  carry 
oft’  the  water.  A walk  o feet  wide  will  require 
a fall  of  1 inch  from  centre  to  outside,  and  broader 
walks  in  proportion.  Another  matter  which  is 
often  neglected  is  always  to  roll  the  walks  well 
after  rain,  or  if  there  comes  a frost.  When  the 
surface  gets  a little  dry  after  the  thaw  sets  in 
put  the  heavy  roller  on,  and  keep  it  going  till 
the  walk  is  firm  and  smooth.  K.  H. 


BEGONIAS. 

Tins  very  large  family  is  widely  distributed, 
being  found  in  both  East  and  West  Indies, 
South  America,  and  other  tropical  climates. 
The  Tuberous  Begonia  is  the  most  familiar  to 
flower  gardeners,  and  of  late  years  has  played  a 
large  part  in  summer  bedding.  It  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  perfection  by  hybridising, 
and  when  the  plant  was  first  used  in  the  flower 
garden  not  many  years  ago,  few  thought  that 
the  experiments  then  made  would  jirove  so 
successful.  But  Tuberous  Begonias  are  now 
planted  in  thousands  in  many  gardens,  and  good 
effects  got  by  judicious  use  of  the  best  colours 
in  bold  masses.  The  more  recent  kinds  are 
dwarf,  leafy,  and  throw  their  broad,  handsome 
flowers  well  above  the  foliage.  The  display 
made  hy  them  is,  as  a rule,  far  greater  than 
with  Zonal  or  bedding  Pelargoniums.  Begonias 
do  not  mind  rainy  weather,  rather  enjoy  it  ; 
even  the  expanded  flowers  not  greatly  siiti'ering. 
A few  rains  nr  a storm  injure  the  Pelargoniums, 
and  when  this  weather  continues  for  a time  too 
much  leaf  growth  is  made,  whilst  there  is  more 
labour  in  picking  oft'  faded  flower-trus.ses  and 
foliage.  There  is  also  nothing  stiff  or  formal 
about  the  Begonia.  Grouped  together  in  beds, 
a very  fine  effect  is  produced,  far  more  pleasing 
than  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  adoption  of 
stiff'  lines  and  the  combination  of  plants  that  are 
of  quite  a distinct  character  from  each  other. 
To  suit  various  tastes  as  to  colours,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty,  for  beds  of  one  or  more  distinct 
colours  may  he  easily  obtained.  In  respect  to 
colours  there  is  a great  diversity,  from  the 
darkest  scarlets  and  crimsons  to  the  various 
shades  of  rose  and  pink  ; also  white  and  blush- 
coloured  kinds. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Begonia,  both  tuberous 
and  shrubby,  for  bedding  out,  is  not  difficult.  If 
pots  are  scarce,  none  need  be  used  for  the  tuber- 
ous section  from  the  time  of  pricking  off  the 
seedlings  from  the  pans.  From  that  time  on- 
wards boxes  may  well  be  used  instead  ; in  fact, 
are  preferable,  for  the  reason  that  less  water  is 
required  where  there  is  a greater  amount  of  soil, 
even  though  each  plant  may  not  have  a greater 


proportion  in  this  respect  than  when  in  a pot. 
Seedlings  raised  in  March  will  make  good  plants 
for  planting  early  in  June.  One  can  just  prick 
them  off  into  pans ; from  these,  when  large 
enough,  they  are  put  in  shallow  boxes,  and  not 
disturbed  again  until  planted  out,  unless  getting 
overcrowded.  The  beds  should  be  well  pre- 
pared for  them,  if  the  soil  is  heavy  and  retentive, 
using  plenty  of  well-decomposed  leaf-mould,  this 
appearing  to  he  very  suitable,  and  failing  this 
old  Mushroom  manure.  The  soil  should  be 
obviously  given  for  seedling  plants  than  for 
those  of  one  or  more  years’  growth.  During 
the  first  year  those  of  inferior  quality 
should  he  discarded  when  lifted,  whilst  mark 
the  finest  for  another  year.  For  the  second 
and  after  season’s  display  start  the  tubers  in  a 
gentle  heat  in  boxes  in  March,  transferring  them 
to  a cold  frame  or  pit  in  May.  They  should  he 
jilanted  out  in  this  in  shallow  soil.  A north 
frame  is  best,  the  plants  making  very  free 
growth,  anti  got  of  a good  size  for  planting  out 
the  first  week  in  June.  The  beds  require  to  he 
surfaced  with  either  a dwarf  kind  of  plant  or 
with  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  Of  the  former  one  may 
use  the  dwarf  hardy  Sedums,  as  S.  acre  and 
S.  glaucum,  also  Mesemhryanthemum  cordi- 
folium  variegatum.  These  all  tend  to  keep  the 
soil  cool  and  moist,  therefore  more  congenial 
for  the  Begonias.  When,  however,  they  are 
planted  thickly  together,  use  the  libre,  which 
will  soon  he  covered  hy  the  foliage.  When 
Begonias,  more  particularly  the  tuberous  ones, 
are  planted  in  positions  where  they  are  likely 
to  suffer  from  drought,  they  will  require  much 
water.  They  should  always  he  kept  moist  at 
the  root,  as  they  cannotstand  drought.  Damping 
the  heels  overhead  as  the  sun  leaves  them  in 
the  after  part  of  the  day  when  the  weather  is 
dry  and  warm  will  greatly  refresh  them. 
When  lifted,  the  tuberous  varieties  require 
careful  attention  so  as  to  prevent  the  decaying 
stems  from  imparting  any  ill  efi'ects  to  the 
tubers.  This  is  easily  done  if  care  is  not  taken. 
Remove  tliese  stems  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
twisted  out  without  any  trouble.  Some  growers, 
and  large  ones  too,  expose  the  tubers  in  a light, 
dry,  and  airy  house  until  the  stems  are  quite 
dried  up,  which  no  doubt  is  a very  good  plan, 
but  it  requires  room  to  do  it.  Later  on  the 
bulbs  when  quite  at  rest  should  he  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist,  hut 
where  frost  cannot  reach  them,  being  stored  in 
either  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  silver  sand  in  shallow 
boxes  until  again  required  for  starting.  It  is 
better  to  have  single  than  double  flowers  for 
bedding  out,  as  the  latter  are  far  too  heavy. 
There  is  no  want  of  colours.  The  whites  are 
very  pure,  and  one  gets  some  rich  orange  and 
buff  tints,  capable  of  creating  striking  yet  not 
garish  pictures. 

A class  getting  more  popular  each  year,  and 
not  unlikely  will  take,  in  some  measure,  the 
place  of  the  true  tuberous  kinds,  is  that  called 
the  shruhhj'  set,  these  being  known  as  forms  of 
B.  semperflorens.  They  are  quite  different  to 
the  others,  being  neat  and  shrubby  in  growth, 
with  an  abundance  of  rather  small  leaves, 
varying  in  shade  from  quite  a bronzy-purple. 
Conspicuous  is  Vernon’s  variety,  the  foliage 
crimson  to  light  green  in  shade,  set  off  by  pinky 
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blossom.  There  are  many  varieties,  named,  as 
a rule,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
and  are  as  easily  and  similarly  raised  as  the 
tuberous  kinds.  The  plants  are,  when  in 
beauty,  a mass  of  bloom,  the  small  flowers  pro- 
duced in  such  profusion  as  to  almost  hide  the 
leafage.  But  many  of  the  kinds  are  very  dull 
in  colour,  and  get  shabby  towards  the  end  of 
summer.  There  are  many  uses  for  them  in 
gardens— as  distinct  groups,  or  as  a groundwork 
to  beds  tilled  with  other  things,  as  the 
graceful  Acacia  lophantha.  They  are  delightful, 
too,  for  pots,  flowering  so  freely,  and  being 
compact  and  leafy  in  habit.  Another  section 
consists  of  varieties  of  B.  multiflora,  but  these 
are  not  much  known  at  present.  From  what 
one  can  see,  however,  they  will  get  popular, 
especially  as  margins  to  beds,  filled  with  other 
things,  as  they  are  very  dwarf,  the  flowers,  like 
little  rosettes,  appearing  above  the  leaves.  They 
are  a mass  of  bloom  through  late  summer  and 
autumn.  One  of  the  best  of  the  shrubby 
Begonias  is  called  Princess  Beatrice,  and  is  used 
as  largely  as  any.  The  plant  is  very  compact 
and  neat  in  growth,  the  flowers  of  a pretty  pink 
shade,  and  produced  abundantly. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Steady,  regular  fires  will  be  necessary  during  severe 
weather.  A good  deal  of  fuel  is  wasted  in  trying  to  work 
up  to  a particular  degree.  If  the  plants  are  made  safe 
from  frost,  it  is  all  that  we  need  strive  for  during  the  short 
periods  our  winters  usually  last.  Forty-five  degrees  will  be 
(juite  high  enough  at  night,  and  40  degs.,  or  a degree  or 
two  less,  will  be  quite  safe  at  sunrise  in  the  morning.  At 
such  times  only  enough  water  will  be  used  to  keep  plants 
iti  health,  and  none  will  be  carelessly  thrown  about.  Dead 
fiowers  and  foliage  should  be  removed  when  seen,  and  the 
house  made  as  clean  and  as  bright  as  possible.  Specimen 
Azaleas,  andother  hard-wooded  plants,  should  be  re-trained 
now  if  necessary.  The  plants  need  not  be  braced  in  too 
much,  and  neither  should  the  pots  be  filled  with  stakes, 
only  so  much  staking  and  tying  being  done  as  will  show 
the  flowers  off  to  the  best  advantage.  Specimen  Tea  and 
other  Roses  will  require  some  training,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  with  regard  to  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  etc. 
Small  Bamboos  are  excellent  for  training  small  plants,  and 
large  Bamboos  may  be  had  for  taller  subjects.  Stakes  and 
labels  can  be  purchased  now  much  cheaper  and  better 
made  than  they  can  be  made  at  home.  All  plants  which 
have  ceased  flowering  may  be  pruned  back.  ThU  refers 
to  autuiun-fliNvering  Heaths,  such  as  hyemali?,  Luculia 
gratissima,  etc,  Abutilons  planted  out  in  a light  position 
will  still  be  flowering  freely— in  fact,  they  continue  to 
grow  and  flower  all  the  winter,  unless  the  temperature 
falls  very  low.  A few  good  specimen  White  Deutsche 
Perle  Azaleas  will  he  charming  now,  and  are  not  at  all 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  they  will  flower  at  this  season 
without  much  forcing.  I have  them  showing  buds  now 
in  a vinery  where  the  frost  has  only  just  been  kept  out. 
Cuttings  of  Zonal  “Geraniums,”  Lobelias,  and  many  other 
things  will  strike  now  if  there  is  warmth  enough,  or  they 
may  be  left  a little  longer  if  required. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

Up  to  the  present  the  frost  has  not  been  severe  enough 
to  take  the  freshness  out  of  the  plants  in  a good-sized 
house.  In  small  houses  the  cold  penetrates  sooner,  and, 
therefore,  if  there  is  anything  the  least  tender,  coverings 
should  be  employed.  But  I always  think  cold  houses, 
in  winter,  at  any  rate,  should  be  furnished  with  hardy 
plants  only.  The  Camellia,  for  instance,  is  a hardj'  plant, 
under  a glass  roof,  at  any  rate  ; so  is  the  Myrtle,  the 
Indian  Rhododendrons,  and,  among  the  Bamboos,  Palms, 
Dracasnas,  and  other  foliage  plants,  there  are  many 
beautiful  and  interesting  plants,  which  everybody  with  a 
good  sized  glass-house  may  grow.  It  should  be  understood 
that  if  the  plants  are  not  planted  in  the  border,  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  up  to  the  rim  to  protect  the  roots 
during  frost,  and  to  save  watering.  Good-sized  bushes  of 
Laurustinus,  Jasminum  nudifiorum,  and  Andromeda  flori- 
bunda  will  furnish  blossoms,  and  Pernettyas  and  Aucubas 
will  furnish  bright  coloured  berries.  Snowdrops,  Daffodils, 
and  other  hardy  bulbs  should  be  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre,  and  covered  with  paper. 

Forcing  House. 

There  will  be  a constant  stream  of  plants  coming  through 
this  house  now'  for  the  conservatory,  and  to  provide  cut 
flowers  for  thg  rooms,  and,  in  addition,  all  surplus  space 
may  he  filled  with  French  Beans,  with  Strawberries  on  the 
shelves,  and,  perhaps,  a few  pot-Vines  or  Cucumbers 
trained  up  the  roof.  \Vhen  many  subjects  are  treated  in 
the  same  house,  it  will  be  best  to  be  content  with  a mode- 
rate temperature— for  instance,  a night  temperature  of 

degs.  will  be  better  for  a mixed  house,  where  a little  of 
everything  is  grown,  than  either  a higher  or  a lower 
temperature.  For  instance,  it  will  not  hurt  plants  which 
are  brought  forward  from  a cool  house  to  be  pushed  into 
bloom,  and  it  will  not  damage  the  flowering  plants  which 
are  moved  on  to  the  conservatory  ; but  if  plants  are  forced 
in  a higher  night  temperature  than  60  degs.,  it  will 
be  better  to  pass  them  through  the  intermediate  house  on 
their  way  to  or  from  the  forcing-house. 

Vinery. 

The  Grapes  in  the  early  house  will  most  probably  be  in 
blossom,  and  the  temperature  shouUl  not  be  much  under 

^ In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  "‘Garden  ” may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  eqically  yood 
results. 


65  degs.  at  night,  falling  to  CO  degs.  for  d short  time  about 
sunrise.  Keep  the  t-emperatnreas  steady  as  possible  with 
a genial,  buoyant  atmosphere.  After  the  blossoms 
expand  some  means  should  be  taken  to  fertilise  the 
blossoms.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  usually 
set  well  w'ith  a daily  shake  of  the  trellis,  with  a dewing 
over  with  the  syringe  if  there  comes  a bright,  sunny 
morning.  I am  a believer  in  the  value  of  the  syringe  or 
hose  (I  generally  use  the  hose  later  in  the  season),  only  it 
must  be  done  on  a bright  day,  so  that  the  tlamp  may  dry 
up  speedily.  The  syringing  has  more  effect  on  a bright 
day,  because  the  pollen  is  usually  then  in  a more  a<‘tive 
condition  and  ready  for  distribution.  Those  who  are 
afraid  to  use  the  syringe  may  use  a small  hair  banister- 
brush, or  the  plume  of  a Pampas  Grass. 

Hotbeds. 

This  is  usually  a busy  month  in  the  forcing  ground. 
Hotbeds  may  be  made  up  now  for  Cucumbers,  Potatos, 
Carrots,  Asparagus,  and  for  sowing  seeds  of  various  kinds, 
and  striking  cuttings,  or  for  grafting  Roses  on  Brier  or 
Manetti.  Of  course,  the  Brier  is  the  best  stock  generally, 
and  where  bottom  heat  can  be  had,  root  grafting  answers 
very  w'ell  from  this  until  the  end  of  March. 

Window  Gardening. 

Cinerarias  will  last  a long  time  in  a cool  room,  if  free 
from  inse(ds,  and  the  frost  does  not  enter.  But  if  the 
green-fly  makes  its  appearance,  it  will  be  better  to  throw 
the  plants  out,  as  it  is  dillicult  to  clean  Cinerarias  without 
spoiling  the  blossoms.  Genistas  often  fail  in  rooms  tlirough 
not  getting  siiflicient  water.  The  roots  should  never  be 
permitted  to  get  dust  dry.  Erica  Wilmoreana  is  charm- 
ing now,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  and  when 
the  gas  is  lighted  at  niglit,  move  to  a cool  room. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Take  advantage  of  bad  weather  to  prepare  compost  heap  ; 
burn  or  char  rubbish.  Cut  down  and  grub  up  old  Laurels, 
Lilacs,  andother  old  worn  out  trees  and  shrubs.  We  all  feel 
an  interest  in  old  trees,  especially  Thorns,  when  they  are 
well-developed,  but  worn  out  shrubs  are  better  grubbed 
up  and  their  places  filled  with  something  better.  There  is 
work  of  this  kind  to  do  in  most  gardens  of  any  extent. 
Wherever  old  trees  or  shrubs  are  removed  with  a view  to 
improvements  the  ground  must  be  deeply  moved  and  all 
the  roots  taken  out,  as  these  old  roots  when  left  in  the 
land  often  produce  fungus,  which  is  very  destructive  to  the 
roots  of  living  plants.  Those  who  are  thinking  of  improving 
their  gardens  should  look  through  one  or  two  of  the  best 
nurseries,  and  learn  the  appearance  and  character  of  the 
many  beautiful  things  which  we  yet  but  little  know. 
Looking  through  a catalogue,  or  even  reading  a notice  of 
any  special  tree  or  shrub  in  a gardening  journal,  does  not 
enlighten  us  so  much  as  a sight  of  the  growing  plant  will 
do.  Cut  down  overgrown  hedges  of  White  Thorn,  and  fill 
in  the  weak  places  with  Privets  or  Myrobalan  Plum. 
Strong  cuttings  of  Honeysuckle  will  strike  now.  These 
make  rather  pretty  standards  with  the  heads  trimmed 
annually  more  or  less  to  form  weeping  standards.  Those 
cuttings  inserted  last  September  must  be  mulched  with 
old  leaf-mould  to  keep  out  frost.  Frost  has  gre it  lifting 
power,  and  if  it  continues  long  it  has  considerable  drying 
influence. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Where  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar  gave  much  trouble  last 
season  the  soil  round  the  bushes  should  be  removed  inches 
or  4 inches  deep.  It  will  probably  be  the  means  of  taking 
away  also  the  larva)  of  the  moth  or  theSawfly,  whicli  hide 
upon  the  soil  during  winter.  After  the  removal  of  the  soil 
sprinkle  fresh  lime  freely  under  the  bushes,  give  a dressing 
of  manuring  if  necessar}',  and  fill  up  with  soil  from  one  of 
the  vegetable  quarters.  Raspberries  are  gross  feeders, 
but  they  like  to  find  the  food  on  or  near  the  surface,  hence 
the  value  of  rich  top  dressing  for  Raspberry  plantations. 
There  must  be  vigour  in  the  canes  if  they  are  to  bear  fine 
fruit  and  plenty  of  it.  Do  not  crowd  if  quality  is  required. 
Fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  may  yet  be  planted.  Though  the 
bulk  of  the  planting  may  be  nearly  over  fur  the  season,  it 
is  better  to  ])lant  late  than  put  it  off  till  another  season. 
Fruit-trees  planted  as  late  as  March  have  done  well,  and 
they  get  thoroughly  established  during  summer.  Where 
late  planting  often  is  wrong  is  in  the  lack  cf  preparation 
of  the  ground.  Where  the  land  has  been  broken  up  and 
got  into  a good  tilth  the  roots  take  to  it  and  go  away  at 
once.  Before  planting  recently  lifted  trees,  see  that 
broken  and  lacerated  roots  are  properly  trimmed  with  a 
sharp  knife,  as  I sometimes  think  that  nursery  hands  are 
not  so  careful  in  lifting  trees  as  they  might  be.  All  arrears 
of  pruning  and  nailing  should  be  fetched  up  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Globe  Artichokes  are  often  injured  during  severe 
winters  unless  protected  with  litter.  To  obtain  early 
heads  it  is  a good  plan  to  lift  a few  roots  late  in  autumn, 
divide  them  into  moderate  sized  sets  and  start  in  pots, 
keeping  them  moving  under  glass  for  a time,  and  then 
harden  off  and  plant  out  end  of  April,  or  whenever  the 
weather  is  suitable.  An  old  friend,  who  was  always  well  to 
the  fore  at  the  exhibitions,  always  brought  on  his  early 
Artichokes  in  this  way.  After  a severe  winter,  even  if  the 
crowns  of  the  Artichokes  are  all  right,  they  are  a long  time 
time  in  starling,  an<l  so  the  first  dishes,  which  are  thought 
so  much  of,  come  later  where  no  provision  is  ina<le  by 
starting  a few  plants  under  glass.  Vegetable  forcing  will 
now  be  active  work  even  where  the  very  early  produce  may 
not  be  required.  Asparagus  in  small  quantities  may  be 
forced  anywhere  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  in  boxes  or 
flat  baskets  half  tilled  with  light,  rich  stuff,  and  then  the 
roots  Will  strongly  develop  crowns  planted  close  together 
all  over  the  soil  in  the  basket,  and  finishe<l  off  with  a 
covering  of  light  soil  4 inches  thick  or  so.  With  three  or 
four  large  baskets,  and  a good  supply  of  strong  roots,  a 
moderate  supply  may  be  kept  up  all  the  season  in  a dry, 
warm  house.  I liave  done  tliis  in  a Cucumber  house. 
Bo.xes  a foot  deep  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Young 
plants  which  have  never  been  cut  force  freely. 

E.  Horday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

A collection  of  Epacrises  is  a very  useful  and  interesting 
feature  in  a town  garden,  or  rather  greenhouse,  the  plant 


being  just  now  in  full  flower,  and  when  well  done,  they 
are  very  beautiful.  The  Epa(;ris  is  one  of  the  few  things 
that  does  not  at  all  oliject  to  a mcnlerate  amount  of  smoke. 
If  the  growth  is  thoroughly  well  ripened  in  aulumn,  the 
plants  bloom  well  too,  as  a rule.  In  this  respect  they  are 
Lar  superior  to  any  of  the  Heaths,  w'hich,  though  they  may 
make  growths,  wiilforin  few  or  noflower-budsin  aconfiued 
or  smoke-laden  atmosphere,  and  are  then  useless  for  town 
gardens.  Epacrises  must  be  firmly  potted  in  good,  peaty 
soil,  containing  plenty  of  sand,  with  free  drainage,  and 
ought  only  to  be  watered  when  really  necessary,  then 
giviog  a thorough  soaking.  Keep  them  cool,  wiih  plenty 
of  fresli  air  and  light  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ; 
but  a gentle  warmth  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  helps  the  buds 
to  expand  kindly  in  dull,  cold,  or  foggy  w'eather,  and  a 
liotle  assistance  of  the  same  nature  is  useful  after  the  plants 
have  been  potted,  and  while  they  are  making  new  growth 
in  the  spring.  Cuttings  of  the  young  side  shoots,  with  a 
“ heel  ” of  half  ripened  wood,  are  not  difficult  to  strike  in 
sand,  or  very  sandy  soil,  in  the  early  spring,  keeping  them 
warm,  close,  and  fairly  moist  until  rooted.  The  Australian 
Correas  may  also  be  bloomed  in  a town  greenhouse  without 
difficulty  at  this  season.  The  Persian  Cyclamens,  again, 
are  good  town  plants,  and  by  no  means  troublesome  plants 
to  manage.  In  a light,  rich,  free  compost  of  good  loam, 
leafmould,  or  peat,  and  sand,  and  with  a liberal  supply  of 
moisture  at  all  seasons,  and  light  shade  from  the  hot  sun 
in  summer  they  are  almost  certain  to  make  a vigorous  and 
healthy  growth,  and  when  this  occurs  they  never  fail  to 
bloom  abundantly.  While  in  flower  they  enjoy  a genial 
temperature  of  55  to  60  or  65  degs.,  the  beat  place  for  them 
being  a high  shelf  ne  ir  the  glass.  Small  plants  from  seed 
sown  last  summer,  in  June  or  July,  ought  to  be  kept  warm 
and  moist  now,  as  well  as  near  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the 
days  fairly  commence  to  lengtlien  give  them  a shift,  if  in 
thumb-pots,  into  3-inch  pots,  from  which  they  will  again 
need  to  be  moved  later  on  into  6 or  6-inch  pots  to  flower. 
Seed  sown  this  month  or  ne.xt  in  heat  will,  with  good 
culture,  produce  flowering  plants  by  next  Chrislmas. 
Bouvardias  that  have  done  flowering  should  be  trimmed 
up  a little,  removed  to  a cool  and  airy  greenhouse  or  pit, 
frost  only  being  well  excluded,  and  be  allowed  to  go  nearly 
dry  at  the  root.  After  a few  weeks  of  perfect  rest  they 
will  start  again  very  strongly.  Insert  cuttings  of  the 
incurved  and  reflexed  sections  of  Chrysanthemums  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  obtained.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  January 
26th  to  Fehriiary  2nd. 

Put  in  cuttings  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  These  will  strike 
freely  now  in  any  warm  house.  I strike  them  on  shelves 
just  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  rarely  lose  a cutting. 
Shifted  on  young  Fuchsias  struck  last  summer.  They  are 
bushy  little  stuff,  and  most  of  them  will  flower  early  in 
5-inch  and  6-inch  pots.  Sowed  Tomatos,  Early  Ruby,  Ham 
Green  Favourite,  and  a new  smooth  variety  named 
Freedom,  which  1 am  growing  for  the  first  time.  Painted 
inside  of  late  vinery.  The  Vines  were  pruned  last  month, 
cleaned,  and  put  in  order  for  starting.  Our  own  men  do 
the  painting  in  bad  weather,  when  they  cannot  work  out- 
side. We  shall  give  the  borders,  which  are  all  inside,  a 
top  dressing  of  Thomson’s  and  Patent  Silicate  Manure 
shortly,  about  21b.  to  the  square  yard,  and  lightly  fork 
them  over.  The  roots  are  close  to  the  surface,  so  the  fork 
will  be  used  very  lightly.  Sowed  Paris  Market  Cabbage 
Lettuce  on  a liot-bed  after  Asparagus.  The  plants  will  be 
thinned,  when  large  enough,  to  6 inches,  and  the  thinnings 
pricked  out  elsewhere.  Potted  off  seedling  Cyclamens 
sown  last  autumn.  Tied  young  shoots  of  Vines  in  early 
house.  Raised  night  temperature  of  early  Peach-house  to 
55  degs.  Blossoms  falling  ; plenty  of  fruit  set.  Shall  use 
syringe  freely  now.  Watered  inside  borders  with  chilled 
water,  in  which  a little  stimulant  has  been  <uixed.  Peaches 
bearing  heavily  will  take  a good  deal  of  nourishment. 
Sowed  Early  Horn  Carrots,  and  planted  Ashleaf  Potatos 
on  early  border.  Potted  off  Cucumber  plants  intended  for 
, planting  a house  as  soon  as  large  enough.  Stirred  surface 
soil  among  Tufted  Pansies  and  other  spring  flowers. 
Finished  pruning  and  training  wall  trees,  except  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  It  is  all  in  good  time  for  Peaches  vet.  Gave 
Plums  and  Cherries  a second  syringing  with  a mixture  of 
soap  and  paraffin.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  have  been 
syringed  with  a mi.xture  of  soapy  water,  thickened  with  a 
little  lime  to  keep  off  birds.  Planted  more  Peas  and  Beans. 
Rolled  lawns  and  walks.  Top-dressed  herbaceous  borders 
with  a mixture  of  short  manure  and  charred  stuff  from  the 
rubbish  heap.  Took  off  some  of  the  covering  from  Fig- 
trees  on  walls,  just  enough  to  let  the  air  in  to  tlie 
branches.  Shall  not  uncover  altogether  till  end  of  next 
month.  Shifted  on  the  early  struck  Chrysanthemums. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  Tree-Carnations.  The  young  shoots 
will  strike  freely  now  in  damp  sand  in  heat.  I have 
rooted  them  on  a hot  flue  in  pans  of  damp  sand.  Will 
be  potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted.  Looked  over  remainder  of 
seed  Potatos  and  placed  them  in  shallow  boxes  to  induce 
crown-eyes  to  come  away  strongly.  Early  kinds  are  stort- 
ing into’  growth,  and  if  left  in  heaps,  will  grow  weakly. 
Moved  forced  plants  coming  into  bloom  to  conservatory. 
These  included  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  a lot  of  Double  and  Single  Daffodils.  These  latter 
formed  a very  handsome  group,  edged  with  ))oto  of  Sela- 
ginellas.  We  grow  the  common  Double  and  Single  Yellow 
Daffodils  in  boxes  for  cutting.  Tulips  also  are  grown  in 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose.  Sometimes  the 
Tulips  are  taken  direct  from  the  bo.xes  to  fill  vases  for  the 
house.  This  is  a very  easy  and  expeditious  way  of  forcing 
them. 


“ The  English  Flower  Garden.”  — Tliis  is 
being  revised  and  reprinted,  and  will  be  issued  in  tlie  spring. 
The  new  edition  will  contain  an  account  of  the  liardy  Bam- 
boos, by  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford,  of  the  hardy  Water 
Lilies  by  Mons.  Lafour-Marliao,  the  Nar:ia*^i  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge,  the  Lilies  by  Dr.  Wallace,  outdoor  Chryfunlhemuius 
by  Mr.  Molyneux,  Tea  Roses  by  Mr.  Herrington,  and  many 
other  additions.  The  first  part — i e.,  that  devoted  to  design- 
will  have  important  additions  and  plans  showing  plan  to 
scale,  as  well  as  planting  of  the  beds. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  PINK. 

I SHOULD  like  to  witness  a rally  in  favour  of  the 
Pink,  not  only  the  florists’  laced  varieties,  but 
also  in  favour  of  the  border  types,  of  which  we 
have  now  so  many.  A few  years  ago  a Pink 
society  was  formed  in  London,  and  it  held  two 
or  three  exhibitions,  which,  despite  one  bad 
season,  promised  well  for  the  future  of  this 
popular  fragrant  flower,  and  then  from  some 
cause  or  other  the  attempt  collapsed. 

The  drought  of  1893,  I well  remember,  was 
against  the  perfect  development  of  the  flowers  ; 
they  expanded  early,  the  petals  were  few,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  florists’  varieties  wanting  in  perfect 
marking  ; consequently  the  blossoms  were  short- 
lived and  the  blooming  time  soon  over.  But  many 
of  the  plants  made  a good  growth  of  grass,  clean 
and  healthy.  Those  who  propagated,  whether  by 
layers  or  pipings,  were  able  to  get  to  work  earlier 
than  usual  on  well-ripened  growths,  and  excellent 
plants  were  the  result.  My  Pinks  last  season, 
too,  were  well  layered,  and  made  such  strong 
growth  that  they  promise  well  for  another 
year.  The  Pink  possesses  one  excellent 
c(uality,  its  thorough  hardiness,  whilst  it  may 
often  be  convenient  to  pot  up  some  of  the  layers 
and  keep  them  in  a cold  frame  during  the  winter 
for  planting  out  in  spring.  The  Pink  does  well 
in  the  open  ground  if  planted  in  beds  raised 
somewhat  above  the  ground  level,  so  that  water 
may  drain  away  from  the  roots.  My  plants 
that  are  in  the  open  are  drier  about  the  roots 
than  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  which  is 
an  advantage.  What  has  to  be  guarded  against 
is  the  blowing  about  by  the  wintry  wind  of  any 
long  shoots,  which  should  be  pegged  down.  A 
mulch  of  short  manure  and  leaves  is  very  ser- 
viceable at  this  period,  as  it  affords  protection 
to  the  plants,  while  it  supplies  a valuable  ferti- 
liser when  the  spring  rains  come. 

The  Pink,  despite  its  hardiness,  is  often 
severely  tried  by  the  winter,  especially  when 
sharp  frost  and  cutting  cold  winters  succeed  a 
mild  time  with  an  abundance  of  moisture.  It  is 
then  the  plants  will  turn  brown  and  appear  as 
half  dead.  But  no  plant  appears  to  possess  more 
largely  the  recuperative  power  than  the  Pink, 
and  when  apparently  dead  it  will,  when  mild, 
growing  weather  comes,  awake  to  a remarkable 
vitality  that  is  really  surprising  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  possibilities  of  the  plant.  In 
this  respect  the  Pink  has  a great  advantage  over 
the  Carnation,  for  let  a leading  shoot  of  the 
latter  decay  through  rot,  it  often  means  the  loss 
of  the  plant,  while  the  Pink,  with  a striking 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  if  it  loses  a main 
shoot  puts  forth  other  growths  that  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  a leader. 

In  addition  to  the  greater  powers  of 
endurance,  the  Pink  is  rarely  destitute 
of  the  delightful  fragrance  that  is  wanting  in  so 
many  Carnations.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
flower,  we  hear  of  losses  through  spot,  that  mis- 
chievous fungoid  growth  which  is  the  dread  of 
many  cultivators.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
there  is  far  too  much  sameness  among  the  laced 
Pinks,  and  yet  if  anyone  will  set  about  culti- 
vating a number  of  varieties  it  is  remarkable 
what  diversities  manifest  themselves.  There 
are  degrees  of  density  of  colour  in  the 
lacing  as  well  as  in  a degree  with  which  it  is 
laid  upon-  the  petal  edges.  It  is  from  lack 
of  close  acquaintance  with  the  flower  that 
some  allude  to  its  sameness.  But  then 
outside  of  the  laced  varieties  there  is  a large 
and  increasing  batch  of  forcing  and  border 
varieties  that  are  as  diversified  in  colour  as  they 
are  in  the  general  character  and  size  of  the 
flowers.  Some  give  the  grower  the  highest 
refinement.  Let  anyone  grow  Lord  Lyon  well 
to  make  that  pleasant  discovery,  and  there  is 
ample  choice  of  colours  from  white  to  deep 
crimson.  Yellow  which  is  manifest  in  Carna- 
tion does  not  at  present  characterise  the  Pink, 
but  the  variety  is  great.  Their  marvellous 
freedom  of  bloom  is  another  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  Pink,  and  one  does  not  wonder 
the  plant  is  so  largely  grown  for  cutting.  In 
the  jirodigality  of  its  bloom  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  cultivated  it  is  truly  a poor 
man’s  flower.  The  cottage  garden  may  be 
destitute  of  Cai  nations,  but  the  Pink  is  certain 
to  lind  a place  there. 

That  many  Pinks  aie  pod-bursters  is  unfortu- 
nately true,  but  so  are  many  choice  Carnations, 


Some  persons  can  perceive  beauty  in  a flower 
that  has  a cataract  of  pendent  petals  on  one 
side  of  it  ; others  cannot ; and  I think  the 
latter  section  is  in  the  majority.  The  Carna- 
tion has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  in  this 
respect,  and  when  the  same  attention  is  given 
to  the  Pink  a marked  improvement  will  be 
noticed  also.  The  garden-loving  public  are  not 
so  familiar  with  the  Pink  as  with  the  Carnation, 
and  because  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  the 
Pink  and  its  many  charming  varieties  being 
more  widely  known,  I am  very  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Pink  Society  re-established,  and  prosecuting 
the  work  it  was  formed  to  carry  out.  R. 


THE  CHIMNEY  BELL-FLOWER 
(CAMPANULA  PYRAMIDALIS). 

This  fine  specimen  of  the  beautiful  white 
Campanula  pyramidalis  came  partly  by  accident 


The  Chinuiey  Bell-flower  (Campanula  pyramidalis) 
ill  a Surrey  ^^arden. 


in  my  Surrey  garden — that  is  to  say,  it  sowed 
itself  out-of-doors.  I moved  the  seedling  the 
same  autumn  into  a very  well-fed  border 
facing  south  and  partly  shaded.  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  theCampanulas  require  is  partial  shade  in 
our  light  soil  to  do  well.  The  Canterbury  Bell 
and  C.  grandis  last  far  longer  in  almost  com- 
plete shade  from  overhanging  trees.  C.  pyra- 
midalis (here  figured)  had  plenty  of  room  and 
air.  Few  things  are  more  satisfactory  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  annuals  or  herbaceous  plants 
than  to  have  a far  finer  specimen  than  those 
ordinarily  grown  ; and  if  gardeners  would  give 
some  of  these  half  the  trouble  they  give  to 
Chrysanthemums,  I think  they  would  find  the 
results  equally  satisfactory.  We  are  now  in 
danger  of  the  very  useful  Chrysaiithemmn  be- 
coming an  absolute  bore  both  in  large  and  small 
gardens  from  the  way  it  absorbs  the  gardener’s 
attention,  and  occupies  an  unfair  amount  of  his 
time  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year, 


Before  the  houses  are  cleared  or  the  last  blooms 
over,  the  boxes  or  pots  under  glass  are  filled 
with  cuttings,  taking  much  time  and  attention, 
and  raising  hopes  in  the  gardener’s  mind  that  he 
will  take  some  local  prize  the  following  Novem- 
ber.   


1863.— Asters  for  exhibition.— To  be 

quite  safe  as  to  what  kind  of  Asters  to  grow 
you  must  find  out  if  there  are  any  prizes  offered 
for  particular  varieties.  At  most  country 
shows  there  arc  rarely  more  than  two  classes, 
and  sometimes  only  one.  In  the  latter  case, 
mixed  sorts  are  generally  set  up,  and  the 
different  coloured  varieties  of  Comet  are  the 
leading  kinds.  The  Victoria  is  the  next  best, 
and  for  twelve  blooms  you  ought  to  have  two  or 
three  quilled  varieties.  For  exhibiting,  say  in 
the  second  week  in  September,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  in  a warm  position  in  the  open  about  the 
middle  of  April.  If  the  plants  are  raised  under 
glass  the  best  flowers  will  probably  be  over  by 
the  time  you  want  them.  With  regard  to  pre- 
paring the  beds,  you  are  right  in  supposing 
that  to  be  an  important  matter,  as  without  a 
good  depth  of  moderately  light  rich  soil  you 
cannot  get  large  flowers.  Stir  up  the  ground 
at  once  at  least  1 foot  deep,  and  incorporate 
with  it  some  well-rotted  manure,  and  allow  the 
surface  to  remain  rough  until  the  end  of  March. 
Then  fork  it  over  again,  breaking  to  pieces  all 
hard  lumps.  Just  before  planting  rake  down 
the  surface  and  draw  drills  2 inches  deep  in 
which  to  set  out  the  plants. — J.  C.  C. 

Helleborus  maximus.— This  is  a grand 
Christmas  Rose,  but  it  seems  to  need  more 
favourable  conditions  than  the  common  niger. 
Grown  in  full  sun,  the  foliage  is  apt  to  suffer  in 
hot,  dry  weather,  and  then  the  blooms  are  not 
much  larger  than  those  produced  by  other 
smaller  flowering  kinds.  All  the  Christmas 
Roses  dislike  hot  sun, but  maximus  appears,  even 
when  attended  to  with  watering,  to  feel  it  more 
than  any  of  them.  I have  rarely  seen  this 
Christmas  Rose  in  a quite  satisfactory  condition 
in  private  gardens,  and  only  where  the  plants 
were  not  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day.  It  is  the  early  blooming  nature 
of  maximus  that  renders  it  so  valuable.  One  rnay 
cut  from  it  for  over  two  months  prior  to  Christ- 
mas, and  I find  that  even  when  Chrysanthemums 
are  abundant  there  is  a demand  for  Christmas 
Roses.  Ladies  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  ask 
f.jr  them  as  soon  as  November  is  well  in.  For 
general  purposes,  major  is  the  best  kind,  but 
one  cannot,  even  with  good  treatment,  have  it 
in  bloom  before  December.  With  maximus, 
major,  and  caucasicus,  one  may  be  sure  of  a 
good  supply  of  Christmas  Roses  from  the  middle 
of  October  to  the  end  of  March,  after  which 
time  the  need  of  them  is  not  felt.  One  defect 
of  maximus  is  the  pink  tinge  in  the  blooms, 
which,  when  they  have  developed  naturally,  or 
even  under  glass  with  full  light  and  free  ventila- 
tion, are  not  good  enough  for  wreaths  and 
crosses,  for  which  Christmas  Roses  are  so  much 
employed.  I lind,  however,  that  by  covering 
the  glass  with  old  mats  or  litter  sufficiently  to 
almost  exclude  light,  the  flowers  come  almost  or 
quite  as  white  as  those  of  major,  with  the 
exception  of  a slight  tinge  on  the  reverse  of 
the  petals.  In  the  open  air  the  coloration  of  the 
flowers  of  maximus  is,  I consider,  quite  a pleas- 
ing feature.  In  a hard  winter,  and  especially 
if  cold  weather  sets  in  early,  many  of  the  blooms 
will  not  open  till  February.  When  this  is  the 
case  they  take  on  with  age  quite  a warm  rosy 
tinge,  which  in  the  early  spring  sunshine  is 
particularly  pleasing.  Like  all  the  Christmas 
Roses,  maximus  is  impatient  of  stagnant  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  and  it  is  impossible  to  induce 
it  to  thrive  in  badly  drained  ground.  The  roots 
are  so  fleshy  that  excess  of  moisture  soon  rots 
them. — J.  C.  B. 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  Daisies  (E.  P.  W. 

and  (?.  ir.  RMs/ity/— Daisies  are  the  most 
numerous  in  poor  soil.  As  the  Grass  becomes 
weaker  through  repeated  mowing  and  poverty 
of  the  soil  Daisies  increase,  and  where  this  is 
the  case  a heavy  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
M^hich  is  a powerful  stimulant,  by  strengthen- 
ing and  thickening  the  Grass,  would  tend  to 
smother  the  Daisies,  and  in  this  way  the  Daisies 
would  decrease  in  numbers.  Of  course,  nitrate 
of  soda,  if  used  in  large  quantities,  would  kill 
Daisies,  but  I should  say  the  Grass  would  also 
die.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  encourage  the 
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Grass  to  smother  the  Daisies  by  good  culture. 
You  might  use  nitrate  at  the  rate  of  six  to  eight 
pounds  per  square  rod  experimentally,  and  watch 
the  result. — E.  H. 

Beliria  tsnuifolia. — This  is  a new  bulb 
which  Prof.  Greene  places  close  to  the  Brodiica, 
but  which  I think  will  prove  to  be  much  nearer 
to  the  Mexican  family  of  Bessera.  The  bulbs  of 
B.  teuuifolia  were  imported  by  me  for  the  first 
time  in  the  spring  of  1894.  The  bulbs  are 
small,  exactly  like  those  of  Milla  biflora,  and 
the  plants  bear  grassy  leaves,  each  about  a foot 
long.  The  scarlet  flowers  are  tubular,  carried 
in  an  umbel,  with  the  stamens  much  exserted. 
Its  season  of  growth  is  from  May  to  September, 
and  it  comes  from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  in  Southern 
California. — C.  G.  Van  9 L’ubergen,  Junr. 

Shortia  galacifolia.— This  is  an  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  plant.  It  was  first  discovered 
over  a hundredyearsago  by  Michaux  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina,  and  rediscovered  in  1877. 
It  was  found  growing  with  Salax  aphylla,  and 
forms  runners  like  this  plant,  being  propagated 
by  this  means.  The  Shortia  has  also  been  found 
in  America  and  Japan.  It  is  allied  to  the 
Schizocodon,  Diapensia,  and  the  little  Pine 
Barren  (Pyxidanthera  barbatula).  The  plant  is 
of  tufted  habit,  the  flowers  reminding  one  of 
those  of  a Soldanella,  but  large,  with  cut  edges 
to  the  segments,  like  a frill,  so  to  say,  and  pure 
white,  passing  to  rose  as  they  get  older.  There 
is  much  beauty,  too,  in  the  leaves,  which  are  of 
rather  oval  shape,  deep  green,  tinged  with 
brownish-crimson,  changing  in  winter  to  quite  a 
crimson,  when  it  forms  a bright  bit  of  colour 
in  the  rock  garden  or  border.  A correspondent 
writing  in  The  Garden  says  : “ The  cultural 
directions  given  in  catalogues  to  keep  the  plant 
in  a shady  situation  and  grow  it  in  Sphagnum 
and  peat,  deprives  the  grower  of  its  chief  charm 
— i.e.,  the  handsome-coloured  leaves  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  Instead  of  choosing 
a shady  spot  I selected  a fully  exposed  one,  and 
here  two  plants  have  been  for  over  a year,  one 
in  peat  and  the  other  in  sandy  loam.  Both  are 
vigorous.”  From  plants  of  the  Shortia  we  have 
seen  in  various  gardens  it  succeeds  well  in  soils 
as  described,  and  is  quite  hardy.  It  is  also  a 
delightful  plant  in  a pot,  as  the  flowers  on 
their  crimson  stems  are  produced  with  freedom, 
and  one  gets  also  the  prettily  tinted  leafage. 
This  lovely  plant  should  be  on  every  good  rock 
garden. 


Propagating  Cytiaus  Andreanus.— 

How  is  this  accomplished  ? Are  cuttings  struck, 
or  is  propagating  done  by  grafting,  orinoculating 
on  Laburnum,  and  at  what  season  ? — G.  A. 

This  may  be  struck  from  cuttings,  which 
should  be  taken  oil  and  put  in  either  in  spring, 
just  before  new  growth  commences,  or  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer.  Use  open  sandy  soil, 
and  keep  the  cuttings  close  and  shaded,  and  they 
will  soon  root.  Grafting  as  regards  this  or  any 
shrub  is  most  objectionable,  and  grafted  plants 
should  be  avoided.  Fortunately,  a fair  per- 
centage of  this  pretty  Broom  comes  true  from 
seed,  and  seedlings  can  now  be  bought  from 
some  nurserymen. 

Creepers  for  draughty  porch.  — 

Having  taken  your  valuable  paper  for  years,  I 
should  be  glad  of  a little  advice — viz.  : I require 
two  very  pretty  creepers,  one  for  a porch,  which 
gets  plenty  of  draught  and  cutting  wind,  the 
soil  clay  ; the  other  is  for  outdoors  in  a very 
exposed  position,  and  would  have  all  the  sun. 
The  back  of  it  would  rest  on  a small  greenhouse. 
If  preferred,  its  i-oots  might  be  placed  inside, 
but  it  would  be  a dark  and  very  damp  corner, 
with  not  too  much  air.  If  outside,  of  course, 
it  would  have  plenty  of  air  and  light ; the  soil 
clay.  Both  these  creepers  to  be  evergreens,  if 
possible,  and  to  bear  flowers  or  berries. — Peg 
Away. 

Evergreen  creepers  that  are  also  hand- 
some in  flower  and  fruit  are  not  abundant  ; but 
the  porch  might  be  prettily  covered  with  Coton- 
easter  mierophylla,  which  is  evergreen,  and 
bears  berries  all  the  winter.  The  variegated 
Japanese  Honeysuckle  would  also  look  well 
associated  with  the  Cotoueaster.  For  the  second 
place,  the  Pyracautha  or  Fire  Thorn  is  ever- 
green and  most  attractive  in  berry.  Two  other 
good  evergreen  and  flowering  shrubs  often 
trained  on  walls  are  Berberis  Darwin!  and 
Escallonia  macrantha.  Any  of  these  things 
yolu  can  easily  obtain  from  nurserymen. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  NOOTKA  RASPBERRY  AND 
OTHERS. 

The  Brambles  and  Raspberries  which  collec- 
tively range  under  the  genus  Rubus  are  very 
numerous,  but  only  a very  few  are  what  may  be 
called  really  first-rate  hardy  shrubs  for  the 
garden.  There  are  three  at  least  which  owners 
of  even  small  gardens  should  find  a place  for. 
These  are  the  three  North  American  species  that 
in  growth  are  bushy,  not  climbing  or  trailing, 
and  have  leaves  with  lobes,  and  on  this  account 
they  have  been  called  the  Maple-leaved  Bram- 
bles. But  as  their  Latin  names  are  simple  and 
easily  remembered,  there  is  no  reason  in  their 
case  to  give  them  popular  names  which  may  lead 
to  confusion.  These  three  choice  kinds  are  R. 
nutkanus,  so  named  because  it  was  first  found 
at  Nootka  Sound  ; R.  odoratus,  named  on 
account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage,  and 
growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  ; and  R.  deliciosus,  a name 
given  because  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  of  delicious 
taste.  This  Rubus  is  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  that  rich  botanical  region  has  not 
given  to  our  gardens  a more  beautiful  shrub. 

R.  ODORATUS  is  a very  old  favourite  in  gar- 
dens, as  it  was  introduced  nearly  two  centuries 
ago,  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  most  old  gardens. 
It  is  very  hardy,  a vigorous  grower,  and  per- 
petuates itself  when  under  the  conditions  it 
likes  in  such  a rapid  way  that  it  is  regarded  by 
some  as  a weed.  However,  it  may  be  kept 
within  bounds  without  much  trouble,  and  I 
would  rather  see  a shrubbery  composed  entirely 
of  such  a beautiful  weed  than  the  common 
“ mixture.”  The  sweet-scented  Virginian  Rasp- 
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berry  (to  use  the  cumbrous  name  the  early 
writers  gave  it)  is  in  full  growth  a dense, 
upright-growing  bush,  with  leaves  as  large 
almost  as  those  of  the  Sycamore,  and  bearing  in 
mid-summer  and  continuing  till  September 
numerous  large  flowers  in  clusters  of  a rich, 
rosy-purple,  which  tint  they  retain  in  the  shade, 
but  soon  lose  in  sunshine.  The  fruit  is  said  to 
be  yellow  and  of  good  flavour,  but  I do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it  fruit  here.  Like  the 
garden  Raspberry,  it  sends  up  strong  annual 
shoots,  and  these  in  rich  soils  reach  as  high  as 
6 feet.  The  old  shoots  should  be  cut  out  every 
year,  just  as  one  does  with  the  Raspberry. 
There  is  no  finer  shrub  for  planting  under  the 
shade  of  large  trees  ; but,  of  course,  it  must  not 
be  planted  where  these  monopolise  all  the 
ground  round  about  with  their  hungry  roots. 
Once  planted  in  good  deep  soil,  free  from  tree 
roots,  it  gives  no  further  trouble  except  the 
annual  pruning  of  the  old  shoots. 

R.  NUTKANUS  is  so  much  like  R.  odoratus, 
that  it  may  be  best  described  as  a white 
variety  of  it.  It  was  sent  to  English 
gardens  about  seventy  years  ago  by  the  col- 
lector Douglas,  who  found  it  growing  wild 
from  North  California  to  Nootka  Sound.  It 
is  rather  taller  in  growth  than  R.  odoratus 
and  flowers  somewhat  earlier.  The  flowers, 
borne  in  much  the  same  way,  are  pure  white. 
The  wood-cut  shows  admirably  the  flower  and 
leaves  in  reduced  size.  These  two  species  do 
well  together,  and  when  they  are  intermixed  in 
a group  they  have  a beautiful  effect.  They  are 
partial  to  a moist  soil,  and  near  the  margins  of 
a pond  or  stream  they  luxuriate.  As  both  re- 
quire no  attention,  they  are  among  the  best 
shrubs  for  the  wild  garden,  where  in  a short 
time  they  wilt  spread  into  large  masses  if  in  good 
soil  and  partial  shade. 


R.  DELICIOSUS  is,  I consider,  tfie  queen  of  the 
Raspberries,  and  has  few  rivals  in  grace  and 
beauty  in  the  whole  range  of  white-flowered 
hardy  shrubs.  For  a long  time  it  was  quite  a 
rarity.  At  length  it  was  tried  as  a shrub  in 
the  open  border,  and  was  found  to  be  perfeetly 
hardy.  It  grew  just  as  welt  as  against  the 
wall,  but  I never  saw  so  much  blossom  on  the 
open  border  bush  as  on  the  plant  on  the  wall. 
It  is  very  strange  that  nurserymen  have  over- 
looked this  shrub  so  long.  I have  j ust  referred 
to  several  catalogues  of  the  leading  London  tree 
nurserymen,  and  it  is  not  mentioned,  neither 
have  they  R.  nutkanus  in  their  lists.  R. 
odoratus  and  nutkanus  are  propagated  easily 
enough,  but  not  so  R.  deliciosus,  which,  unlike 
odoratus  and  nutkanus,  delights  in  sunshine, 
and  I should  always  select  for  it  the  sunniest 
and  warmest  place  in  the  garden.  One  could 
have  a group  of  it  in  an  open  part  of  a sheltered 
lawn,  and  beneath  the  bushes  a crowd  of 
Daffodils  or  Squills,  so  that  when  these  are  out 
of  flower  the  shrub  succeeds.  Thus  there  would 
be  two  phases  of  beauty  in  the  group,  and  by 
adding  Autumn  Crocuses,  Meadow  Saffrons 
(Colchicum),  Snowdrops,  and  Winter  Aconites 
the  group  would  be  attractive  for  three  parts  of 
the  year. 

The  above  three  species  of  Rubus  are  the 
choicest  of  the  kinds  that  are  non-climbing,  for, 
unfortunately,  we  cannot  grow  out-of-doors  here 
the  lovely  Indian  R.  rosnefolius  coronarius  with 
its  great  white  rosette-like  flowers,  though  it 
revels  in  the  open  air  in  Japan  with  a climate 
similar  to  ours.  Of  the  climbing  Brambles  I 
should  give  a place  to  the  double  white  and  the 
double  pink  varieties  of  the  common  Bramble,  as 
they  possess  a peculiar  beauty  and  grace  of 
growth,  and  are  just  the  shrubs  for  a bold  bit  of 
rock  gardening,  or  as  a mass  on  a sunny  bank. 
The  Cut-leaved  Bramble  (laciniatus)  I should 
have  also,  as  there  is  no  other  trailing  shrub  like 
it  with  its  elegant  cut  leaves.  The  list  could  be 
lengthened  for  those  who  like  variety.  The 
curious  R.  biflorus  from  the  Himalayas,  com- 
monly called  the  “ White-washed  Bramble,”  is 
strikingly  curious,  particularly  against  a red 
brick  wall.  The  little  R.  australis  from  New 
Zealand,  curious  in  being  all  prickles  and  no 
leaves,  is  also  a wall  plant.  The  North  Ameri- 
can R.  spectabilis  (the  Salmon  Berry)  is  a com- 
mon shrub  with  red-purple  flowers,  but  it  is 
not  comparable  in  real  beauty  to  the  three 
others  I have  mentioned  in  detail.  The  Arctic 
Bramble  (R.  arcticus)  is  a pretty  little  trailing 
shrub  for  the  rock  garden.  The  American 
Blackberries  are  too  coarse  to  be  classed  among 
choice  garden  shrubs  ; their  place  is  rambling 
over  a fence  on  the  outskirts  of  a garden. 

W.  G. 

THE  YEW. 

Being  very  fond  of  the  Yew,  I should  be  glad 
of  information  regarding  this  evergreen.— J.  H. 

Although  the  world  has  been  well 
searched  no  hardy  evergreen  tree  has  ever  yet 
been  found  that  can  compare  in  beauty  with  the 
common  Yew  when  allowed  perfect  latitude  and 
free,  unrestricted  growth.  It  has  all  the  dignity 
of  the  noble  Cedars,  but  is  more  graceful,  with 
its  wide-spreading  branches  clothed  in  a feathery 
spray  of  drooping  twigs.  Yet  such  is  the  love 
for  exotic  things,  that  those  who  do  most  plant- 
ing pass  by  this  best  of  evergreen  trees,  and 
plant  instead  others  of  doubtful  merit  and  scanty 
beauty,  such  as  sombre  Wellingtonias.  No  soil, 
situation,  or  place  apparently  comes  amiss  to  it. 
Some  of  the  noblest  Yew-trees  in  the  South  of 
England  stand  on  the  North  Downs,  exposed 
to  all  the  winds  that  blow  from  every  quarter, 
and  though  stretching  out  their  arms  far  and 
wide  they  withstand  the  storms  of  centuries  and 
rarely  suffer  injury.  Such  a tree  deserves  more  at- 
tention, and  should  be  more  frequently  seen  in  and 
about  our  houses  and  gardens,  especially  as  it  is 
unwise  to  put  it  in  fields,  meadows,  or  any  place 
frequented  by  cattle.  Without  a doubt,  our 
gardens  are  the  poorer  from  planting  so  many 
coniferous  trees  of  uncertain  hardiness  and  little 
beauty,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the 
Yew,  which  is  dubbed  common,  and  despised, 
accordingly,  by  those  who  think  that  a tree 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  must,  of  necessity, 
be  infinitely  better  than  a native  one  from  our 
own  hills.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Yew  is 
growing  up  into  a tree  of  dignity  and  beauty  it 
will  furnish  us  with  all  the  shelter  and  privacy 
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that  we  need  about  our  homes.  A great  many 
who  plant  solely  to  secure  these  things,  and  take 
no  heed  of  what  the  trees  will  ultimately 
become,  make  such  a bad  choice  of  things  that 
after  a few  years  the  result  is  as  poor  as  if 
nothing  had  been  attempted.  The  Laurels  grow 
leggy  and  naked  below,  and  the  Spruces,  having 
lost  their  lower  branches,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  become  sorry  spectacles  the  higher  they 
raise  their  heads.  Not  so  the  Yew,  which,  with 
timely  attention  in  the  matter  of  thinning  if  in 
groups,  spreads  outwards,  retaining  its  earliest 
branches,  which  sit  upon  the  ground,  and 
for  several  generations  there  will  be  no 
nakedness  or  exposure.  For  this  purpose, 
therefore,  it  is  as  good  as  anything  that  can  be 
had,  whilst  those  who  have  more  space  at  com- 
mand, and  plant  good  trees  in  groups,  really 
ought  not  to  ignore  the  Yew,  wTiich  will  give 
them  much  pleasure  in  their  own  lifetime,  whilst 
development  in  beauty  proceeds  with  age  and 
increased  stature,  and  no  one  who  admires  true 
beauty  will  cpiestion  the  wisdom  of  the  planter. 
Planting  this  tree  is  attended  with  no  diffi- 
culties, as  it  appears  to  have  no  dislikes  in  re- 
gard to  soil.  In  tliat  which  is  light  and 
gravelly,  or  that  which  is  deep  and  tenacious, 
especially  the  shallow  soil  on  the  chalk,  the  Yew 
is  always  the  same  rich,  handsome,  evergreen 


tree.  All  this  refers  to  the  wild  tree  itself,  but 
a glance  at  any  good  catalogue  of  trees  shows 
that  the  nurserymen  have  not  been  slow  to  per- 
petuate and  increase  any  form  difTering  in 
growth  from  that  of  the  parent.  Not  a few  of 
these  garden  forms,  however,  are  dwarfed  into 
insignificance  compared  with  the  parent  tree, 
and  have  little  garden  value.  The  best  of  them 
is  that  called  the  Irish  Yew,  a tree  most  dis- 
tinct in  aspect  and  funereal  in  effect,  as  seen 
in  many  gardens  where  it  has  been  planted  in 
rows  besides  walks,  or  dotted  promiscuously 
about,  and  by  rigid  training  and  tying  in  made 
to  look  about  as  elegant  in  form  as  a sugar- 
cone.  The  Irish  Yew  untrained  is  a very  hand- 
some and  distinct  tree,  and  the  custom  or  fashion 
which  has  decreed  that  it  shall  be  formally 
trained  is  both  absurd  and  needless.  Probably 
no  tree  has  been  a greater  victim  of  the  shears 
than  the  Yew.  Most  people  know  somethiug 
of  the  old  clipping  craze  of  the  past  called 
topiary  work.  In  those  days  there  were  fewer 
shrubs  and  flowers  to  plant  iu  gardens,  and 
people  sought  variation  iu  mechanical  ways. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  now  thinks  of  clip- 
ping a V^ew,  distorting  its  form,  unless  it  has 
been  planted  for  a purjmse,  to  make  au  arch,  a 
summer-house,  or  a hedge.  Then,  of  course,  we 
are  no  longer  dealing  with  it  as  a tree,  only  so  far 
as  it  is  subservient  to  our  wants.  For  making 
hedges  in  gardens  it  has  many  merits,  and  is  of 


long  endurance  ; but  nowadays,  when  every  inch 
of  ground  space  is  precious,  walls  are  built  in 
preference  to  planting  hedges  which  need  atten- 
tion, whilst  they  rob  surrounding  soil  where 
other  plants  are  desired.  The  forming  of 
arches,  arbours,  or  hedges  with  Yews  is,  how- 
ever, a rather  slow  process,  requiring  care  and 
patience  ; but  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may 
wish  to  do  so,  I may  remark  that  they  can  pro- 
cure trees  specially  trained  and  adapted  for 
the  work.  They  are  obtainable  from  the  best 
tree  and  shrub  nurseries  under  the  name  of 
hedging  Yews.  Those  of  upright  growth  are 
specially  selected,  and  the  side  branches  kept 
cut  in.  In  making  hedges  an  immediate  result 
may  be  secured  by  close  planting,  but  care  and 
skill  for  a number  of  years  are  the  essential 
things  to  secure  the  formation  of  a good  arch. 

Ed. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  DECORATION. 
For  home  decoration  and  the  supply  of  a 
quantity  of  cut  blooms  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
well  suited,  especially  if  proper  varieties  be 
selected.  It  is  well,  though,  to  point  out  that 
if  such  close  attention  is  needed  as  when  growing 


for  large  specimen  blooms  the  Chrysanthemums 
for  this,  as  for  other  uses,  should  not  be 
neglected  at  any  period  of  the  growth.  About 
the  new  year  is  an  excellent  time  to  select  for 
Prouagatino,  so  as  to  get  an  early  start,  or 
little  rooted  plants  may  be  purchased  cheaply  a 
month  or  two  later.  If  the  former  means  be 
desired  anyone  possessing  a greenhouse  may 
succeed.  In  the  first  place,  secure  a shallow 
box  or  boxes,  so  that  a close  frame  can  be  made 
of  the  same  by  covering  with  sheets  of  glass. 
Make  the  cuttings  about  inches  long,  and 
place  them  in  small  pots,  either  singly  or  three 
or  four  round  the  edges.  Use  soil,  sifted  finely, 
and  of  a sandy  nature.  Loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  in  equal  proportions,  will  bo  suitable. 
Place  a little  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  each 
pot,  and  press  the  compost  in,  so  that  the 
cuttings  are  firm,  and  afterwards  give  a good 
soaking  of  water.  Put  them  into  the  box,  and 
make  this  air-tight  or  nearly  so  with  the  glass 
covering.  Very  little  water  will  be  needed 
until  rooting  has  taken  jdace,  but  the  cuttings 
should  be  examined  each  day  to  see  if  all  is 
going  on  well.  It  is  necessary  to  turn  the 
pieces  of  glass  if  moisture  collects  on  the 
under  sides,  as  this  may  cause  decay  by 
dripping  on  to  the  leaves  of  the  cuttings. 
Should  any  appear  dry,  take  such  out  of 
the  frame  and  give  them  a watering  rather  than 
sprinkle  the  whole  lot.  Roots  will  begin  to 


form  in  less  than  a month  in  the  case  of  most 
varieties,  and  when  fresh  leaves  are  forming  we 
may  be  sure  this  has  taken  place.  The  little 
plants  should  then  be  removed  from  the  closed 
box  to  the  outer  atmosphere,  where  a little  air 
can  reach  them,  and  there  will  then  be  need  for 
more  water.  It  is  well,  too,  to  place  the  pots 
near  the  glass,  in  which  position  the  new  growth 
is  likely  to  be  of  a sturdy  character  ; and  if  the 
cuttings  have  been  struck  more  than  one  in  a 
pot,  they  may  now  be  turned  out  carefully  and 
each  have  a pot  to  itself.  Keep  the  plants  as 
cool  as  is  safe  with  the  other  occupants  of  the 
greenhouse,  a temperature  of  40  degs.  to  45  degs. 
being  warm  enough,  with  the  sun-heat  we  may 
expect  in  early  spring,  to  produce  a steady 
growth.  When  the  plants  ai’e  freely  moving, 
and  have  filled  the  small  pots  with  roots,  repot 
them  into  those  of  a couple  of  sizes  larger.  The 
compost  should  be  similar  to  that  suited  for  the 
cutting  stage.  After  potting  give  a good  soak- 
ing with  water,  and  afterwards  do  not  neglect 
the  plants  in  this  respect,  a sprinkling  overhead 
each  day  also  being  most  beneficial  in  warding 
off  the  attacks  of  creen-fly  as  well  as  assisting  a 
healthy  growth.  If  an  unheated  frame  can  be 
provided,  this  is  a capital  place  for  the  Chr3's- 
anthemums  after  March.  The  plants  can  be 
protected  from  frost  by  a good  covering  of  mats 
or  straw,  and  we  may  give  them  more  air  and  a 
cooler  temperature  than  in  a greenhouse.  When 
6 inches  high  take  out  the  top  of  each  plant  to 
induce  bushy  dwarf  specimens.  Give  another 
shift  about  this  time  so  that  the  size  of  the 
pots  may  be  from  5 inches  to  6 inches  in 
diameter,  and  as  the  pots  become  larger  there 
is  less  necessity  to  make  the  compost  fine  by 
sifting.  Use  less  sand  at  this  and  subsequent 
shifts,  and  its  place  may  be  taken  by  adding  more 
loam.  Open  the  frame  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions, only  guard  the  plants  from  cutting  winds 
and  frost.  Water  will  be  needed  in  abundance, 
but  examine  each  pot  before  such  is  given,  for 
its  indiscriminate  use  will  throw  any  plant  out 
of  health.  The  dry  look  of  the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  generally  a good  indication  that  moisture 
at  the  roots  is  required  as  well  as  a ringing  sound 
when  the  pots  are  tapped  with  the  knuckles. 
It  is  not  safe  to  place  the  plants  entirely  in  the 
open  air  before  May,  unless  means  are  taken  for 
temporary  protection  in  case  of  sudden  frosts. 
The  spot  selected  for  the  summer  quarters  should 
be  as  sunny  as  ]30ssible,  and  free  from  the  drip 
of  trees,  and  a most  important  point  is  to  allow 
each  plant  ample  room  to  develop.  The  four  or 
more  shoots  which  will  have  been  produced  by 
the  first  topping  should  again  have  the  tops 
taken  out  when  4 inches  long,  and  little  sticks 
will  be  needed  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
branches.  Do  not  delay  the 

Final  totting,  which  is  better  done  early 
in  season,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  whatever 
of  the  plants  becoming  root-bound.  Pots 
8 inches  and  9 inches  in  diameter  may  be  used, 
the  larger  size  for  those  of  the  strongest  growth. 
Drain  the  pots  well  by  placing  a good  covering 
of  potsherds  over  and  around  the  hole.  They 
should  also  be  clean.  Provide  fibry  loam  for  the 
staple  of  the  compost,  and  add  leaf-mould  and 
rotten  manure.  Bone-meal  at  the  rate  of  1 lb. 
to  a bushel  of  the  soil  materially  assists  a sturdy 
growth.  Pot  very  firmly  ; this  is  an  essential 
point.  Ram  the  soil  down  into  the  pots  with  a 
stout  stick  cut  wedge-shaped,  and  leave  a good 
margin  at  the  top  to  hold  water.  For  a few 
days  after  repotting  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
water,  except  for  the  leaves,  which  may  be 
sprinkled  every  morning  ; but  as  the  plants  ex- 
pand in  size  and  the  summer  approaches,  water- 
ing is  the  chief  item.  This  matter  must  not  be 
neglected,  for  if  allowed  to  get  quite  dust-dry 
once  the  leaves  are  sure  to  suffer,  and  will  lose 
the  healthy  green  colour  wc  so  much  wish  to 
see. 

A third  topping  will  be  needed,  and  this 
should  be  ample  to  form  a nice  bushy  specimen 
with  a dozen  or  more  branches.  But  do  not  top 
the  plants  after  June,  not  even  for  late  flowers. 
Rather  choose  sorts  to  bloom  at  different 
periods,  early  and  late.  Be  attentive  to  proper 
tying,  as  it  is  most  provoking  to  lose  branches  at 
this,  or,  in  fact,  any  period  of  the  plants’ 
growth. 

The  shoots  may  be  disbudded  at  the  will  of 
the  cultivator.  A capital  plan  with  some  of  the 
plants  is  to  let  each  shoot  after  the  last  pinching 
bear  but  one  bloom,  and  if  these  be  selected 
from  the  crown-buds  nicely-developed  flowers 


The  Ilima'ayan  Bramble  (Rubus  deliciosus).  (See  paje  C4C.) 
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will  result.  These  crown-buds  will  form  about 
August,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of  a 
cluster  of  little  shoots.  The  latter  should  be 
snapped  off  when  quite  young.  But  if  a fine 
head  of  bloom  or  long  spraj's  of  flowers  be 
needed,  the  crown-bud  need  not  be  thought  of ; 
we  have  only  to  let  the  blooms  come  in  their 
natural  course.  When  the  large  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots,  which  will  be  about  July, 
give 

Stimulants  in  a weak  state.  Soot-water, 
the  draining  from  cow,  horse,  or  sheep-manure 
is  generally  obtainable,  and  is  good  for  the 
purpose.  Change  this  food  with  an  occasional 
sprinkle  of  any  advertised  fertiliser.  This  is 
best  put  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  showery 
weather,  to  be  washed  down  to  the  roots.  Put 
the  plants  under  glass  the  moment  the  blooms 
show  colour,  and  if  this  does  not  take  place 
before  the  end  of  September,  provide  some 
cover,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  leaye  them  in  the  open 
longer.  Continue  to  feed  the  roots  with 
manures,  and  the  strength  should  be  increased 
as  the  flower-buds  swell. 

A GOOD  SELECTION  OF  SORTS  is  of  SOme 
moment,  because  Chrysanthemums  are  now  so 
numerous,  and  we  require  varieties  of  good, 
free  growth,  not  too  tall.  They  should  also 
produce  blossoms  of  good  shape  and  distinct 
colouring.  To  begin  with  September-flowering 
ones,  there  is  nothing  better  than  Mme.  C. 
Desgranges  (white),  and  the  yellow  variety  G. 
Wermig.  A little  later  Ryecroft  Glory  (bronzy- 
yellow)  is  good  in  its  way,  and  then  Roi  des 
Precoces  and  Wm.  Holmes  for  crimsons.  Lady 
Selborne  (white),  and  the  yellow  sport,  with 
Elaine  (pure-white),  and  Source  d’Or  (bronze), 
will  bring  us  to  the  bulk  of  November  varieties. 
Charles  Davis  (yellow,  with  rose  and  buff 
shades).  Col.  W B.  Smith  (old-gold  colour). 
Good  Gracious  (flesh-white,  a remarkably  formed 
bloom),  Hamlet  (cerise  shade),  Louise  (a  pretty 
incurved  form,  blush).  Mile.  Lacroix  (creamy- 
white),  Mrs.  A.  Jacobs  (buff),  Mme.  Baco 
(bright  rose).  Miss  Gorton  (tinted  white), 
M.  Panckouke  (yellow),  JNIargot  (lovely  salmou- 
pink  shade),  Niveum  (a  fine  pure  white).  Presi- 
dent Borel  (dark  rosy-purple),  W.  H.  Lincoln 
(yellow),  Mrs.  Seward  (dark  erinson).  Sun- 
flower (rich  yellow),  Viviand  Morel  (mauve- 
pink).  A few  good  late  kinds  are  : Etoile  de 
Lyon  (pink).  Lady  Lawrence  and  L.  Canning 
(whites),  Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogg  (yellow).  Golden  Gem 
(bronzy -yellow).  The  above  are  forms  of  the 

Japanese.  The  incurved  sorts,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Bundle  (white),  Mr.  Geo.  Glenny  (primrose), 
and  Golden  Geo.  Glenny  (deep  yellow),  are 
also  excellent  varieties  to  grow.  H.  S.  L. 


AMATEURS’  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Enthusiastic  amateur  cultivators  of  Chrysan- 
themums are  often  very  much  disappointed  when 
they  have  spent  the  whole  season  in  growing 
certain  varieties  of  which  they  had  no  personal 
knowledge,  and  at  blossoming-time  find  them 
no  improvement  upon  varieties  j>erhaps  that 
they  have  the  year  previous  discarded  to  make 
room  for  the  novelties. 

To  assist  those  who  have  but  little,  if  any, 
personal  knowledge  of  what  I term  typical 
amateurs’  Chrysanthemums,  I have  jotted  down 
a short  list  of  sorts  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
having  special  regard  to  the  height  of  growth 
which  they  attain  under  the  system  of  cultiva- 
tion generally  known  as  the  “big-bloom”  plan 
— namely,  allowing  the  plants  to  assume  some- 
what a natural  style  of  growth.  Instead  of 
topping  the  plants  when  a few  inches  high,  with 
a view  of  reducing  the  height  of  growth,  or  of 
securing  suitable  or  special  buds  at  stated  times, 
I allude  to  the  method  of  allowing  the  plants  to 
grow  away  uninterruptedly  with  one  stem  until 
a flower-bud  forms  at  the  apex  of  growth,  which 
is  simply  Nature’s  resort  to  increase  the  number 
of  branches.  This  is  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  natural  way  of  training  the  plants.  The 
list  of  varieties  that  I purpose  giving  do  not 
under  ordinary  good  treatment  exceed  6 feet  in 
height.  Most  amateurs  can  accommodate  plants 
of  this  height,  if  not  they  miss  many  deserving 
varieties.  In  this  list  I purpose  confining  it  to 
the  .Japanese  section,  naming  the  sorts  most 
suitable  for  providing  exhibition  blooms.  In  a 
future  issue  1 will  give  a selection  of  varieties 
remarkable  for  their  freedom  in  flowering,  a 
point  many  lovers  of  Chrysanthemums  set  much 


store  by,  in  preference  to  the  larger  blooms 
coveted  by  others.  Viviand  Morel  (blush- 
mauve,  excellent  in  every  way),  Charles  Davis 
(a  rich  rozy-bronze  sport  from  the  above). 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith  (old  gold-yellow,  tinged 
lightly  with  terra-cotta).  Avalanche  (pure 
white),  C.  Shrimpton  (crimson-brown,  gold 
reverse),  Edwin  Molyneux  (crimson,  reverse 
gold),  Edwin  Lonsdale  (deep  cranberry,  very 
thick  flower),  Excelsior  (rose-cerise),  Florence 
Davis  (white,  with  green  centre  as  the  flower 
develops),  John  Shrimpton  (deep  velvety 
crimson,  bright  golden  reverse),  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Spaulding  (bright  nankeen  yellow),  Kentish 
Yellow  (rich  golden-yellow),  W.  G.  Hewitt 
(pure  white,  very  full  solid  bloom),  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner Jameson(orange-bronze,  pale  gold  reverse). 
Miss  Anna  Hartshorn  (pearl-white,  changing  to 
pink).  Princess  Victoria  (creamy-white),  Puritan 
(pink,  changing  to  white),  William  Seward 
(deep,  rich,  blackish-crimson),  W.  H.  Lincoln 
(bright  yellow),  Val  d’Andorre  (chestnut, 
shaded  orange),  Sarah  Owen  (golden-bronze, 
shaded  rose),  W.  Tricker  (delicate  rose),  Y'^ellow 
Avalanche  (a  fac  simile  of  its  white  parent,  from 
which  it  is  a seedling),  Mme.  John  Laing  (white, 
flamed  rose),  G.  W.  Childs  (rich,  dark  velvety 
crimson,  with  a rich  plum  shade),  Edwin 
Beckett  (orange-yellow),  Comte  F.  Lurani  (rose, 
frosted  white),  Mme.  Baco  (rosy-pink,  tipped 
yellow  at  first).  E.  M. 


Chrysanthemum  Chas.  Blick.  — 

When  this  variety  was  certificated  in  1892  many 
of  those  qualified  to  judge  predicted  a promising 
career  for  it.  The  last  two  seasons  have  not 
suited  this  variety  at  all,  hence  the  reason  for 
not  seeing  it  staged  at  many  of  the  large  exhibi- 
tions. The  blooms  shown  by  Mr.  Blick  were 
taken  from  plants  the  wood  of  which  was  well 
ripened,  and  this  is  essential  if  good  blooms 
are  to  be  grown  of  this  kind.  When  fully 
developed  a very  handsome  flower  is  built  up, 
the  colour  being  a rich  golden-yellow.  It  has  long 
curling  and  incurving  petals  of  much  substance. 
Because  of  the  grand  flowers  this  variety  pro- 
duces, it  should  be  in  every  collection  ; but  take 
care  to  place  the  plant  where  it  is  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun’s  rays,  so  that  the  wood  may  become 
ripened. — D.  B.  Crane. 

Chrysanthemums  in  January.— It 

may  interest  readers  of  Gardening  to  know 
that  to-day  (Jan.  12)  I have  on  my  table  a 
beautiful  bunch  of  Chrysanthemums,  each 
measuring  from  7 inches  to  8 inches  across. 
Their  names  are : W.  H.  Atkinson,  Admiral 
Sir  J.  Symonds,  Louis  Boehmer,  and  Mr.  Neve. 
Having  no  glass,  the  plants  have  been  grown 
with  many  others  under  an  open  verandah, 
facing  south,  in  Cornwall.- — Ciirissy. 

Chrysanthemum  Pallanza.  — This  is 
the  first  fruits  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  H.  Briscoe- 
Ironsjde.  The  blooms  of  this  variety  are  large 
— a rich  yellow  in  colour.  Considering  that 
Mr.  Ironside’s  plants  were  not  propagated  until 
late  in  the  season,  he  has  every  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  the  first  results  of  raising  seedlings. 
We  shall  doubtless  see  some  grand  blooms  of  this 
variety,  as  it  needs  a longer  season  of  growth 
than  it  received  last  year. — D.  B,  Crane. 

Chrysanthemum  Hairy  Wonder.— 

Since  the  introduction  of  hirsute  Chrysanthe- 
mums, probably  no  variety  has  been  more  favour- 
ably commented  on  than  the  one  in  question. 
It  is  a large  Japanese  flower,  with  long,  spread- 
ing florets,  partly  tubulated,  opening  at  the  tips. 
The  colour  is  a reddish-bronze,  passing  with  age 
to  golden-bronze.  The  petals  are  covered  with 
hirsute  appendages.  The  plant  is  of  medium 
habit  and  good  constitution.  Now  that  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  have  offered 
prizes  for  six  blooms  of  this  section,  we  may 
expect  to  see  many  additions  to  this  interesting 
class. — D.  B.  Crane. 

Chrysanthemums  for  colour. — “ C ’s  ” 

remarks  in  Gardening  for  January  12th,  on 
the  subject  of  colour  in  Chrysanthemums 
reminded  me  of  a fine  bit  of  colour  which  I saw 
in  a cottage  garden  last  November.  It  was  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  Japanese 
varieties  named  Fanny.  Fioding  it  was  a very 
free-flowering  kind  and  hardy,  I distributed  it 
freely  amongst  the  cottagers  in  the  village. 
Although  other  newcomers  pushed  it  out  of  my 
garden  the  cottagers  have  kept  it,  and  well  they 


were  rewarded  last  autumn,  for  the  large  bushes 
which  I saw  in  bloom  I shall  not  soon  forget.  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  not  large,  but  pro- 
duced in  large  clusters.  The  colour  is  bright 
gold,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  being  of  a much 
lighter  shade.  As  the  first-formed  petals  get 
old  they  twist  and  show  the  reverse  side  with  such 
effect  that  the  whole  mass  glistens  brightly  in  the 
November  sun.  Of  the  hardy  character  of  this 
old  variety  there  can  be  no  doubt,  seeing 
that  it  has  stood  all  these  years  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  garden  in  which  I saw  it. — - 
J.  C.  C. 

Chrysanthemum  Monsieur  Weight- 
man. — This  is  the  latest  Chrysanthemum  I 
know,  and  is  inv'aluable  where  January  flowers 
are  in  request.  Up  to  the  present  year  Boule 
d’Or  supplied  me  with  the  latest  blooms,  but  at 
the  present  time  Monsieur  Weightman  is  at  its 
best,  and  will  be  in  a usable  condition  after 
Boule  d’Or  has  faded  away.  The  plant  is  a free 
grower  and  profuse  bloomer,  the  colour  being  of 
a bright  Canary-yellow.  It  belongs  to  the 
Japanese  section,  and  is  somewhat  flattish  in 
form,  which  does  not  enhance  its  value  for 
decoration  ; but,  independent  of  this,  no  fault 
can  be  found  with  it.  All  who  care  to  give  it  a 
trial  will,  I am  sure,  be  pleased  with  it. — J. 

Chrysanthemum  flowers  with  de- 
fective centres  — I should  feel  obliged  if 
some  one  of  your  many  contributors  who  grow 
Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition,  would  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  prevent  the  flowers  opening  with 
a large  centre  eye  or  disc,  which  so  entirely 
spoils  their  appearance.  I have  found  the 
following  varieties  do  so : Edwin  Molyneux, 
Cesare  Costa,  Mrs  Harman  Payne,  Miss 
Dorothy  Shea,  Charles  Shrimpton,  Gloire  du 
Rocher,  Sunset,  Puritan,  Condor.  Whilst  the 
following  sorts  always  open  with  a full  high 
centre  and  show  no  eye  whatever  : Viviand 

Morel,  Charles  Davis,  Beauty  of  Exmouth, 
Mme.  Thdrese  Rey,  Princess  Victoria,  Mrs. 
Bruce  Findlay,  Miss  Lilian  Bird,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  William  Seward.  I grow  the  plants  for 
decoration  and  cutting.  I strike  the  cuttings  in 
December  and  January,  stop  them  twice  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  not  later  than  April, 
pot  rhein  into  blooming  pots  (8  inch  or  9-inoh) 
about  the  end  of  May  and  remove  all  super- 
fluous shoots  and  buds  as  they  appear.  I 
leave  from  fifteen  to  twenty  buds  to  open 
on  each  plant,  less  with  a few  sorts,  some 
terminals,  some  late  crowns,  and  feed  with 
manure-water  (fowl  and  horse)  as  soon  as  the 
buds  show.  I may  mention  that  from  the  time 
the  plants  are  in  the  blooming-pots,  I tie  the 
shoots  down  to  and  wind  them  round  the  sticks, 
thus  reducing  the  height  of  the  plants  to  a great 
extent.  — Amateur. 

The  cause  of  the  blooms  opening  with  a 
large  eye,  showing  a want  of  floret  in  the  centre 
of  each  bloom,  is  owing  to  the  buds  being 
formed  too  late  in  the  year.  Edwin  Molyneux 
especially  is  addicted  to  this  habit,  and  so  are 
several  of  the  others  named.  If  “Amateur” 
especially  would  like  to  retain  any  of  those 
named  that  are  found  troublesome  in  this  respect, 
I should  advise  that  fewer  blooms  in  number 
be  allowed  upon  each  plant,  “taking”  them 
earlier  in  the  year,  thus  giving  them  an  ojipor- 
tunity  of  filling  out  more  in  the  centre.  In  the 
place  of  Cesare  Costa,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Paj’ne,  Sunset, 
and  Condor  I should  add  Lady  Selborne  (white), 
T.  W.  Sanders  (pale  yellow),  Eynsford  JVhite, 
W.  H.  Lincoln  (rich  yellow),  Cullingfordi 
(brilliant  crimson),  L.  Canning  (one  of  the  best 
late  white  kinds),  John  Shrimpton  (velvety 
crimson),  Ryecroft  Glory  (yellow,  suffused  with 
bronze),  and  Mons.  W.  Holmes  (dark  crimson, 
reverse  golden). — E.  M. 

Pompon  Chrysauthemuma  for 
show. — It  would  not  be  wise  to  restrict  the 
number  of  varieties  exactly  to  that  required 
during  growth.  Some  accident  might  happen 
to  one  plant.  I should  advise  that  eight  sorts 
be  grown,  with  a view  of  exhibiting  six.  The 
eight  to  be  Mdlle.  M.  Marthe,  Golden  Mdlle. 
M.  Marthe,  Black  Douglas,  President,  Prince 
of  Orange,  of  those  named  by  a “Mummer,"’ 
adding  I\idlle.  Flise  Dordan  (muslin  rose), 
William  Westlake  (yellow,  suffused  red),  and 
W.  Sabey  (rich  yellow).  For  specimens,  Rmur 
Melanie,  President,  St.  Michael,  and  Mdlle. 
Marthe. — E.  M. 
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INSECT  FOES  AND  THEIR  DESTRUCTION. 
In  dealing  with  our  insect  foes  it  is  better, 
cheaper,  and,  I may  add,  easier  to  prevent  than 
to  cure,  and  the  experienced  cultivator  wisely 
adopts  such  measures  as  in  his  experience  have 
proved  efficacious.  Cleanliness,  good  culture, 
which  includes  proper  supplies  of  nourishment 
when  they  can  best  be  utilised,  have  a good  deal 


preparation,  such  as  MacDougall’s  prepared 
Tobacco  sheets,  which  will  burn  without  atten- 
dance in  the  house,  and  they  are  not  expensive. 
Another  cheap  insecticide  may  be  made  as 
follows  : Tie  up  a peck  of  soot  in  a canvas 
bag,  and  place  it  in  a hogshead  of  soft  water,  or 
if  hard  water  is  used  let  it  stand  in  the 
sunshine  for  two  or  three  days  to  soften  it. 
Stir  the  bag  of  soot  about  daily  for  a week,  and 
then  drop  in  about  three  pounds  of  fresh  un- 
slaked lime.  When  the  lime  has  clarified  the 
mixture  it  may  be  used  for  syringing,  diluting 
it  if  necessary.  Try  it  on  one  or  two  plants 
first.  This  is  an  excellent  general  syringing 
mixture,  not  only  for  freeing  plants  from  insects, 
but  also  to  give  health  and  vigour. 

Thrip. 

This  very  active  little  insect  will,  in  a short 
time,  do  a great  deal  of  mischief.  It  is  often 
troublesome  under  glass,  especially  when  there 
is  strong  heat  and  a dry  atmosphere.  In  summer 
it  is  also  destructive  outside  in  dry  seasons  upon 
fruit-trees  and  other  plants.  The  same  remedies 
that  are  found  effectual  in  the  destruction  of 
green  and  black-fly,  more  especially  the  soot  and 
lime-wash,  and  fumigating  will  clear  off  the 
thrips.  Like  the  red-spider,  this  insect  prospers 
in  a hot,  dry  atmosphere,  and  amateurs  who 
needlessly  indulge  in  a high  temperature  are 
sure  to  be  troubled  with  it. 


every  winter,  or  just  before  the  house  is  closed 
for  starting.  The  Sunlight-soap  wash  will  be 
found  very  effectual  for  Peach-trees  and  Melons. 
If  the  spider  appears  on  Vines  after  the  fruit  is 
of  a good  size,  it  may  be  best  to  use  the  soap  mix- 
ture with  a sponge  to  the  foliage. 

Mealy-bug. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  the  gardener 
has  to  deal  with.  It  is  rare  to  find  a collection 


to  do  with  the  absence  of  insects  upon  well-grown 
plants.  The  weakly  or  half-starved,  badly- 
nourished  plant  is  always  more  susceptible  to 
insect  attacks  than  where  there  is  health  and 
vigour.  Again,  it  is  very  important  that  prompt 
measures  should  be  taken  when  insects  first 
appear.  If  we  do  not  anticipate  the  attack,  the 
next  best  course  is  to  dislodge  them  at  once. 
No  plant  can  be  exposed  to  a severe  insect  attack 
without  having  its  energies  seriously  impaired, 
and  in  very  bad  cases  the  plants  may  be  alto- 
gether crippled.  This  shows  how  important  it 
is  for  the  gardener  to  be  always  on  the  watch 
for  his  enemies,  with  the  means  at  hand  to 
destroy  them. 

Green  and  black -fly. 

These  need  no  description  ; they  are  met  with 
everywhere,  especially  in  the  spring,  when  the 
young  growths  of  the  Rose  and  Peach-tree  are 
bursting  into  leaf.  There  are  numerous  remedies, 
but  the  simplest  things,  if  effectual,  are  gener- 
ally the  best.  Tobacco-powder  is  the  best 
remedy  to  apply  early  in  the  season.  Very 
often,  if  a little  Tobacco  is  dusted  among  the 
insects  when  they  are  few  in  number,  a clear- 
ance is  effected  at  a merely  nominal  coat.  I 
have  cleared  a big  Peach-wall  in  spring  when 
the  black  Aphis  appeared,  at  a cost  of  less 
than  fid.  for  Tobacco-pov^der,  and  the  same 
treatment  will  be  efficacious  with  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Roses,  and  other  plants  when  promptly 
applied.  During  summer  a much  larger  use 
might  with  advantage  be  made  with  clean 
water  forcibly  applied  through  the  engine,  or 
hose  where  the  water  is  laid  on.  One  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  insecticides  is  Sunlight-soap. 
I have  recommended  this  many  times.  Dissolve 
half-a-pound  in  10  gallons  of  water,  and  syringe 
the  badly  infested  plants  with  the  liquid  at  a 


Red-spider. 

When  red-spider  is  very  troublesome  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  either  the  atmosphere  or  the 


Green  fly. — 1,  Win^^erlfeinale ; 2,  pupa;  3,  larva;  4,  ditto 
jU't  l>orti  ; win;;;less  teinale  ; 0,  side  view  of  winded 
female,  sliowiiitr  the  position  of  wings  at  rest ; 7,  head, 
show  ng  proboscis. 


soil  surrounding  the  plants  attacked  (or  pos- 
sibly both)  has  been  in  too  dry  a condition. 
The  presence  of  the  red-spider  may  soon  be 
known  by  the  change  of  colour  in  the  fohage  of 
the  trees  attacked.  The  trees  or  plants  most 
liable  to  bo  attacked  are  those  having  soft, 
smooth  foliage,  such  as  the  Peach,  the  Vme, 


Scale  (mimh  magiiilled). 


French  Deans,  &o.,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
insect  may  be  kept  away  by  a judicious  use  of 
the  syringe  or  the  hose.  The  red-spider  dislikes 
the  fumes  of  sulphur,  and  for  this  reason  sulphur 
is  often  used  under  glass.  The  only  objection 
to  its  use  on  hot-water  pipes  is  in  the  event  of 
the  pipes  getting  hot  enough  to  fuse  the  sulphur 
some  injury  will  be  done  to  the  foliage. 
A safe  way  of  using  sulphur  in  Peach-houses 
and  vineries  is  to  mix  it  freely  with  the  lime- 
water  that  is  used  for  washing  all  wall  surfaces 


Mealy-bug  (nuKh 


temperature  of  lUO  degs.  If  in  bad  cases  this 
does  not  kill  all  the  insects  make  it  a little 
stronger.  It  is  better  to  use  it  at  the  above 
strength  first  than  run  any  risk  of  injuring 
tender  foliage.  Under  glass,  fumigation  with 
Tobacco  in  some  of  its  forms  answers  the 
purpose  effectually.  Amateurs  with  very  small 
houses  will  perhaps  find  it  better  to  use  some 


of  stove  plants  free  from  it.  The  insect  is  not 
difficult  to  kill  if  one  can  get  at  it  ; but  after 
it  has  established  itself  in  a house  it  lurks  every- 
where, and  merely  cleaning  the  plants,  even  if 
every  insect  is  killed,  only  gives  temporary 
relief.  In  every  little  hole  in  the  wall  or  crack  in 
the  woodwork,  and  even  amongst  soil  or  plung- 
ing material,  the  bug  may  be  found.  And  then, 
again,  it  breeds  so  rapidly,  that  one  pair  of 
insects  would  stock  a large  house  in  a short  time. 
Like  its  prototype,  common  in  large  cities,  the 
best  weapon  is  cleanliness.  In  beginning  to  clean 
a collection  of  plants  affected  with  mealy-bug, 
all  the  worst  specimens  should  be  burnt,  and  the 
others  sponged  all  over  with  a safe  insecticide— 
Sunlight  soap  is  as  good  as  anything.  Dipping 
the  plants  in  a large  tub  of  Sunlight-soa])  and 
Tobacco-water  would  be  quicker  and  probably 
as  effectual,  only  (he  plants  must  be  immersed 
long  enough  to  give  the  mixture  time  to  pene- 
trate the  woolly  covering  which  surrounds  and 
protects  the  vital  parts  of  the  insect.  After  the 
plants  are  all  cleansed,  remove  everything  in  the 
way  of  plunging  material,  and  take  offthe  surface 
oftheborders.  Wash  every  bitof  paint,  or,  better 
still,  paint  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  lime- 
wash  every  bit  of  wall  surface,  and  even  when 
all  this  immense  trouble  has  been  taken  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a sharp  look-out  for  insects 
the  next  summer.  I have  never  known  a clean 
sweep  of  a bad  case  in  one  dressing.  If  the 
mealy-bug  gets  into  the  vinery,  not  only  must 
all  these  cleansing  operations  be  effectually 
carried  out ; but  the  Vine-rods  must  have  all 
loose  bark  removed,  and  be  thoroughly  scrubbed 
with  warm  soap  and  water,  the  soap  strongly  in 
evidence,  and  the  rods  afterwards  painted  with 
a strong  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound,  8 oz. 
to  the  gallon,  thickened  with  clay,  and  a little 


lime  and  soot  added,  as  both  these  substances 
are  good  insecticides. 

Scale— BRovvN  and  white. 

These  are  not  so  difficult  to  deal  with  as  the 
mealy-bug  ; they  do  not  spread  so  rapidly,  and 
if  one  has  courage  enough  to  burn  a few  plants 
it  may  be  quite  possible  to  make  a clean  sweep 
at  once.  The  white  scale  is  generally  found  on 
hard-wooded  plants,  and  in  bad  cases  it  w'ill  bj 
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better  to  bum  the  plants.  The  sponge  and 
Fir-tree-oil,  or  a strong  solution  of  Sunlight- 
soap,  will  kill  the  insects.  Use  a small  brush 
on  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  plants,  and  the 
sponge  for  the  foliage.  The  mixture  is  more 
elfectual  if  used  warm.  Brown  scale  on  fruit-trees 
or  Roses  should  be  attacked  in  winter,  when  the 
leaves  are  off  the  trees.  Gishurst  Compound, 
from  4 oz.  to  5 oz.  to  the  gallon,  will  kill  brown 
scale,  if  applied  with  the  brush.  A spoke- 
brush is  a good  tool.  FI.  H. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  FROM  SEED. 
The  Tuberous  Begonia  has  now  so  many 
admirers  that  a few  noies  upon  the  successful 
propagation  by  seed-sowing  should  be  welcomed, 
although  we  have  only  just  entered  the  new 
3’ear,  and  many  may  be  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  much  too  early  to  make  a start.  The 
earlier  seed  sowing  is  commenced  the  better,  as 
this  should  enable  one  to  produce  nice  little 
plants  by  J uly  next.  To  ensure  this  result  the 
seed  should  be  sown  at  any  time  between  the 
last  week  in  January  and  the  same  time  in 
March.  It  will  be  found  much  more  satisfactory 
if  when  purchasing  the  seed  to  secure  a small 
packet  of  the  very  best  rather  than  acquire  a 
large  packet  of  an  inferior  strain.  The  best 
Soil  is  good  leaf-soil,  and  this  should  be 
passed  through  a sieve  with  a very  fine  mesh. 
To  this  add  a fair  amount  of  nice  light  loam 
and  silver  sand  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render 
the  whole  nice  and  open.  Thoroughly  mix  the 
compost  that  each  of  the  ingredients  may  be 
evenly  distributed.  To  avoid  a difficulty 
almost  always  experienced  when  seed- 
raising, place  the  whole  of  the  compost 
in  a small  bag  and  bake  in  an  oven,  if  possible. 
If  left  there  for  a considerable  time,  this  will 
effectually  prevent  any  stray  seeds  germinating, 
and  thus  keep  a nice  even  surface  for  the  very 
small  seeds  of  the  Begonia.  Seed-pans  will  be 
found  more  useful  than  the  boxes  sometimes 
used,  and  they  should  be  very  shallow,  the  best 
depth  being  about  1 inch,  as  there  is  less  likeli- 
hood of  the  soil  becoming  sour  and  stagnant, 
this  being  the  case  frequently  with  deeper  pans 
and  boxes.  Place  some  of  the  rough  siftings 
over  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  cover  this  with 
the  baked  compost  already  described,  leaving  a 
nice  even  surface,  and  taking  care  that  just  suffi- 
cient space  is  left  for  the  seeds  to  germinate 
between  it  and  the  sheet  of  glass  which  must 
cover  it.  Before  the  seed  is  sown,  the  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  saturated  in  tepid  water, 
and  this  is  best  carried  out  by  holding  the  pan 
that  the  water  may  work  up  through  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  and  so  on  through  the  soil. 
Never  water  over  the  surface  with  a fine 
rose,  or  you  may  lose  soil  and  seed 
too.  If  at  any  time  the  soil  becomes 
somewhat  dry  just  hold  the  pan  in  the  manner 
described,  allowing  the  water  to  soak  up  through 
the  soil.  The  seed  of  the  Begonia  being  ex- 
tremely small,  great  care  is  necessary  to  ensure 
it  being  evenly  distributed.  The  only  simple 
way  known  to  the  writer  is  to  fold  a piece  of 
note-paper  in  half,  and  thus  cause  a channel  to 
be  formed  in  the  centre.  Into  this  the  packet 
of  seed  should  be  emptied,  and  one  hand  hold- 
ing the  paper  and  the  other  hand  a lead  pencil  ; 
the  underneath  part  of  the  channel  should  be 
continually  tapped  with  it,  and  this  will  enable 
the  seed  to  be  placed  all  over  the  soil  and  fairly 
evenly  too. 

The  seed-pan  should  now  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house  and  plunged  in 
Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  as  this  will  assist  so 
much  to  keep  a nice  humid  atmosphere.  Any 
reader  possessing  a propagator  by  all  means  use 
it,  and  keep  the  temperature  about  65  degs.  In 
the  course  of  a few  weeks  many  of  the  seeds 
will  have  germinated,  and  when  these  have 
made  two  leaves  they  should  be  transferred 
into  boxes  about  15  inches  long,  8 inches  wide, 
and  about  1 inch  to  1^  inches  deep.  Use  the 
same  kind  of  soil  as  when  preparing  for  seed- 
sowing,  filling  the  boxes  in  a similar  manner. 
When  properly  soaked,  holes  should  be  made  in 
the  soil  about  a half-inch  deep  and  about  the 
same  distance  apart,  working  from  left  to  right, 
row  after  row,  until  the  box  is  filled,  and  should 
contain  at  least  500  seedlings. 

The  easiest  way  to  remove  the  seedlings  from 


the  seed-pan  is  to  cut  a piece  of  wood  about  as 
thick  as  a lucifer  match  and  6 inches  in  length. 
One  end  should  be  pared  off  to  represent  a spade, 
and  from  the  centre  of  it  a piece  should  be  cut 
to  represent  the  letter  Vt  This  will  then  leave 
a fork-like  arrangement,  which  will  enable  the 
raiser  to  lift  the  seedlings  one  by  one  and  then 
to  place  them  in  the  holes  prepared  for  them  in 
the  boxes.  Seeds  will  continue  to  germinate  for 
weeks,  so  do  not  be  in  a hurry  to  put  aside  the 
seed-pan.  As  the  seedlings  continue  to  grow 
and  need  more  room  they  should  be 

Potted  time  after  time,  allowing  more  room 
at  each  shift.  Finally,  some  may  be  potted  up 
to  make  plants  for  the  greenhouse  and  conserva- 
tory, while  others  may  be  transferred  to  beds 
specially  prepared  for  them  when  all  danger 
from  frost  is  past.  Those  willing  to  take  the 
trouble  may  in  this  way  raise  hundreds,  a.nd, 
possibly,  thousands  of  plants  in  one  season,  and 
these  will  be  found  to  meet  their  requirements 
for  3'ears  to  come.  D.  B.  Crane,  JIi<jh(jni.e. 


EARLY  MIGNONETTE  IN  POTS. 
Mignonette  is  always  appreciated  in  pots,  and 
now  is  a good  time  to  sow  the  seed  to  obtain  a 
few  plants  for  flowering  late  in  the  spring.  The 


growth  must  not  be  forced,  or  the  plants  will  be 
S')  weak  that  short  flower-spikes  will  result. 
There  is  no  objection  to  raising  the  plants  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  but  as  soon  as  the  second 
pair  of  leaves  appear  remove  them  to  a house 
where  only  sufficient  lire-heat  is  used  to  keep 
out  frost.  Here  they  should  have  a light,  airy 
position,  and  then  the  young  plants  will  come 
on  strong  and  sturdy.  The  next  point  of 
importance  is  to  choose  suitable-sizcd  plants.  I 
find  those  in  4-inoh  pots,  with  about  that 
number  of  plants  left  in  each  pot,  to  be  much  in 
demand  for  vases  and  other  decoratioift  in  the 
dwelling-house.  The  fragrance  is  always  wel- 
come. For  the  greenhouse  5-inch  pots  are  none 
too  large,  and  if  half-a-dozen  plants  are  left  in 
each  a pretty  specimen  will  be  got.  A good 
holding  soil  should  be  provided,  if  possible. 
It  should  consist  chiefly  of  loam,  with  one- 
fourth  leaf-soil  added,  and  a sprinkling 
of  coarse  sand  or  grit.  A good  drainage 
is  of  first  importance  to  keep  the  foliag ; of  a 
good  colour,  as  the  lower  leaves  will  turn  j’ellow 
as  the  plants  flower  if  tee  roots  remain  for  auv 
length  o time  in  a soil  that  is  very  mois^  A 
hand  ul  of  smill  croc'-ts  sh  nld  be  pr  pared  to 
lav  on  the  hollow  crook  that  is  first  placed  ■ v r 
the  hole  in  the  b ttoni  After  the  pots  are  filled 
with  soil  well  water  it.  They  are  then  ready  to 


receive  the  seed,  which  should  be  so^n  thinly, 
and  covered  with  fine  earth.  When  the  plan  s 
are  large  enough  to  h indie  reduce  them  to  the 
number  before  given.  While  the  plants  are 
growing  give  them  plenty  of  air,  and  never  let 
the  leaves  fl  g lor  the  want  of  moisture.  As 
soon  as  th  ■ flo  > er-spikes  can  be  seen  o mmence 
giving  regularly  weak  liquid-manure,  or  a dose 
of  some  concentrated  manure — say,  a small  tea- 
spoonful for  a 5-inch  pot ; but  diluted  liquid  from 
the  farmyard  or  stable  is  betier.  If  grown  near 
the  glass  the  plants  will  require  no  support. 

J.  C.  C. 

HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING, 

A HOUSE-PORCH  WITH  CREEPERS  AND 
FLOWERS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  adorning  a rather  formal 
house-porch.  One  sees  in  journeys  through 
England  many  bare  house-fronts  and  porches, 
but  which  might  be  beautified  in  the  simple 
way  here  shown  with  creepers  and  a basket 
hanging  from  the  centre  of  the  porch.  The  latter 
stands  out  from  the  house,  and  this  gives 
anopportunity  for  theplanting  of  creepers 
to  fall  over  the  front  or  hide  the  facing 
of  the  stone.  Readers  of  Gardening 
should  take  note  of  the  porch  represented 
in  the  illustration,  and  create  as  pretty  a 
picture  as  here  shown,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given. 


ERICA  HYEMALIS  FOR  A ROOM. 
This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
Heaths,  producing  its  pink  and  white 
waxen  florets  in  great  profusion  early  in 
the  year,  and  it  is  therefore  a great  fa- 
vourite as  a decoration  for  a room.  But 
of  the  many  thousand  plants  of  this  Erica 
which  are  sold  annually  in  our  markets 
and  streets,  few  indeed  survive  to  bloom 
again,  many  of  them  scarcely  lasting 
long  enough  to  pen  their  buds  before  they 
droop  and  die.  One  of  the  common  causes 
of  this  sad  fate  is  that  so  many  plants, 
hawked  about  in  the  wintry  streets  get 
their  deathblow  from  chill  before  they 
roach  the  purchaser,  who  should  well 
understand  that  the  effects  of  such  a chill 
do  not  appear  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  after  which  the  plant  will  begin  to 
look  miserable  and  hang  its  head  instead 
of  every  leaf  and  bud  being  well  held  up. 
For  the  reason  of  this  danger,  it  is  best 
to  buy  plants  on  a mild  da^^  when  there 
is  no  sharp  frost  or  cutting  east  wind  to 
chill  them,  delicate  as  they  are  from 
having  just  come  out  of  a forieng-house 
with  a regular  and  moistened  tempera- 
ture to  suit  their  needs.  Even  those 
brought  in  from  the  horticulturists  will 
need  to  be  sheltered  in  coming  through 
the  air  on  a bleak  winter’s  day  and  should 
be  covered  with  paper  while  being  carried  home. 

The  temptation  to  put  a lovely  plant  into  a 
prominent  place  in  the  drawing-room  and  leave 
it  there,  regardless  of  its  wants,  is  great,  so  that 
many  of  those  which  survive  the  dangers  of 
chill  in  the  street  succumb  to  the  dry,  heated 
atmosphere  (poisonous  with  burning  gas  fumes), 
or  the  icy  draughts  which  necessarily  blow 
through  the  room  in  the  early  morning,  during 
the  sweeping  and  dusting  which  has  then  to  be 
done.  To  ensure  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
Heaths  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  a place 
of  refuge  from  all  these  opposite  dangers,  where 
they  can  be  supplied  with  cool,  moistened  air, 
without  sharp  draughts,  yet  free  from  gas. 
In  this  place  the  plants  should  spend  the  night 
and  part  of  the  next  morning,  being  placed  in 
position  as  a decoration  about  noon  (when  the 
room  is  well  aired  and  warmed),  and  removed 
again  to  their  special  home  before  artificial  light 
(unless  it  is  electric)  begins.  One  of  the  best 
places  for  room-plants  (especially  those  which, 
like  Ferns  and  Ericas,  need  moist  air)  is  a bath- 
room, such  as  is  usually  found  in  most  modern 
houses,  with  an  arrangement  of  hot-water  pipes 
kept  warm  bj'  the  kitchen  fire.  Here,  if  this  fire 
be  well  banked  up,  is  a place  which  can  be  made 
very  like  a hot-house  at  night,  or  at  least 
a Y'lJ^rmed  greenhouse,  with  the  additional 


OiJR  Readers’  Illustrations  : Por  -h  of  house  with 
creepers  and  flosvers.  Eng'raved  for  Gardening 
Illustrated  from  a photo^rraph  sent  by  Miss 
Godolphiii  Osborne,  Cricklade,  Wilts. 
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recommendation  of  an  atmosphere  which  can  be 
moistened  at  will  by  simply  turning  on  the  hot- 
water  pipes  for  a few  minutes. 

A few  shelves  (put  up  out  of  reach  of  children 
who  may  be  taking  a bath)  near  the  window, 
and  also  in  the  warmest  corner  away  from  it  (in 
case  of  extreme  cold),  will  be  found  very  useful 
to  the  plants,  which  will  here  be  safe  for  the 
night  in  a satisfactory  atmosphere,  very  refresh- 
ing to  them  after  t ie  dry  air  of  a sitting-room  ; 
and  here  an  Erica  hyemalis  will  do  well,  and 
open  its  waxen  buds  to  the  very  top  of  the 
spray. 

As  its  blossoms  fade  each  should  be  cut  off 
with  a sharp  pair  of  scissors  (so  as  to  avoid 
exhausting  the  plant  with  any  attempt  to  pro- 
duce seed),  and  when  the  last  blooms  are 
removed  the  tall  green  shoots,  which  will  have 
grown  at  the  top  of  each  spray,  slioiild  be  cut 
back  to  within  2 inches  or  3 inches  of  the  old 
wood.  The  plant  will  then  be  grown  entirely 
in  the  bath-room  until  all  danger  of  frost  is 
over,  giving  it  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  mild 
weather  without  direct  draught  ; but  about  the 
end  of  May  the  plant  will  do  best  out-of-doors 
standing  on  a bed  of  fine  coal-ashes,  which  should 
be  kept  moist  with  a rosed  watering  pot. 

Heaths,  like  other  fine  rooted  plants  (such  as 
Azaleas)  must  never  be  allowed  to  want  for 
water,  especially  needing  plentiful  supplies  while 
in  flower  and  when  making  young  shoots  in 
spring.  But  they  will  not  stand  well  in  a saucer 
of  water  ; the  continual  soaking  soon  rots  their 
hair-like  rootlets,  so  that  the  saucers  should  be 
emptied  about  half-an-hour  after  watering,  tepid 
water  being  given 
while  the  plants  are 
in  the  house.  Liquid- 
manure  is  given  to 
them  when  forming 
their  buds  by  the 
skilled  horticulturists 
who  force  them  for 
market  ; but  in  the 
hands  of  the  amateur 
it  is  a dangerous  thing, 
for  the  slightest  over- 
dose will  clog  the  soil 
and  kill  the  plant. 

Pure  rain  water  is 
quite  sufficient  for  well 
potted  Heaths  ; if  any 
liquid  manure  be  given 
it  must  be  very  weak, 
quite  clear,  and  al- 
most entirely  water, 
a tablespoonful  of  thin 
soot  - water  being 
added  to  the  usual 
amount  of  tepid  rain- 
water once  a week 
during  rapid  growth. 

Potting  is  best  done  in  April,  about  a month 
before  the  plant  is  placed  in  the  open  air,  and 
this  month  should  be  utilised  to  give  the  roots  a 
good  start  in  the  fresh  compost  by  keeping  the 
Heath  rather  closer  and  warmer  than  usual. 
When  bought  in  bloom  this  Erica  is  usually  in  a 
I very  small  pot,  and,  therefore,  requires  repotting 
i before  it  can  flower  again.  It  is  a good  plan  for 
an  amateur  to  send  the  plant  to  be  properly 
1 attended  to  (and  kept  warm  for  a few  weeks 
I afterwards)  at  the  horticulturist’s,  the  small 
charge  made  per  pot  being  less  than  that 
necessarily  expended  in  purchasing  small 
quantities  of  fine  peat,  silver  sand,  and  a pot  of 
the  next  size  to  the  old  one.  But  if  this  be  not 
feasible,  a compost  of  good  fibrous  peat,  pulled 
to  pieces  with  the  hand,  and  mixed  with  half  the 
quantity  of  silver  sand,  should  be  procured  (it 
can  sometimes  be  bought  ready  mixed  in  a small 
bag)  and  made  damp,  but  not  too  wet,  the  Erica 
being  well  watered  before  potting  it. 

Having  removed  the  drainage  and  laid  a 
thorough  drainage  in  the  new  pot,  the  ball  of 
roots  must  not  be  disturbed,  except  to  pare  off 
at  the  surface  any  soil  which  may  have  become 
green  and  can  be  removed  without  touching 
the  roots.  Having  covered  the  drainage  with 
the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost,  the  plant 
should  be  set  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  the  finer 
compost  can  be  pushed  firmly  down  around  the 
roots  with  a label-stick,  carefully  avoiding  any 
injury  to  the  hair-like  roots,  and  making  all  firm 
between  them  and  the  new  pot.  Having  covered 
the  ball  at  the  top  with  the  fresh  compost,  it 
should  be  hammered  down  with  the  handle  of 
the  trowel  until  the  whole  is  perfectly  tight  and 


firm,  for  these  fine-rooted  plants,  growing 
naturally  in  blocks  of  peat,  are  unable  to  take 
hold  of  any  soil  which  is  not  hard  pressed  around 
them.  The  plant  will  need  but  little  water  for 
a few  days  until  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  soil,  but 
should  stand  in  a damp,  cool  place,  surrounded 
by  moisture,  and  be  watered  occasionally — i.e., 
whenever  the  upper  soil  is  fairly  dry — for  a few 
weeks,  afterwards  watering  it  every  day  when 
in  the  open  air.  Towards  the  autumn  the  plant 
will  be  seen  to  be  again  set  with  buds  if  it  has 
been  well  cultivated  ; and  it  should  be  taken 
indoors  and  placed  in  a sunny  window  before 
frosts  are  severe,  standing  it  as  before  in  the 
moistened  air  of  a bathroom  during  two-thirds 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Failing  a bathroom, 
a box  covered  with  glass,  with  damp  ashes  at 
the  bottom  (standing  in  any  warm  room),  will 
suit  it  better  at  night  than  the  dryness,  dust, 
and  icy  blast  of  the  ordinary  sitting-room  at 
night,  and  during  the  early  morning. 

I.  L.  R. 

A BALCONY  OF  LILIES. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  some 
splendid  specimens  of  L.  speciosum  (L.  lanci- 
folium)  in  large  pots,  and  a picture  of  beauty 
they  present  when  in  full  bloom.  The  soil  I 
use  is  a light,  friable  loam,  taken  from  any  spot 
in  the  garden  which  has  been  cropped  the  pre- 
vious year,  no  fresh  manure  being  added.  I use 
plenty  of  drainage,  and  never  disturb  the  roots 
until  they  show  signs  of  overcrowding.  I plant 
from  six  to  ten  bulbs  in  a pot,  according  to  size. 


A little  top-dressing  in  spring  and  plentiful 
supplies  of  water  during  summer  are  all  the  de- 
tails requiring  attention,  and  I find  they  do  well 
for  five  or  six  years  in  the  same  pots.  I have 
used  the  same  treatment  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  have  never  failed  in  having  a grand 
show.  I may  add  that  they  never  have  any 
protection  through  the  most  severe  weather,  and 
being  in  pots  they  do  not  start  into  growth  so 
early  as  in  the  open,  and  so  escape  the  spring 
frosts.  S.  Hone. 

Cargreeii,  Hatt.,  R.S.O.,  Comical/. 


Brick  flue  for  heating  (E.  Nehon).— 
You  had  better  get  a bricklayer  to  build  your 
flue.  You  do  not  say  how  large  your  house  is, 
but  a 9-inch  flue  round  the  house  will  probably 
suffice.  Have  a good  rise  from  the  furnace  so  as 
to  have  a free  draught.  We  suppose  you  will  have 
a bed  for  the  Cucumbers  along  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  return  flue  might  come  back 
along  by  the  back  wall,  a little  on  the  rise.  The 
flue  running  along  the  front  of  the  house  first 
will  help  to  warm  the  bed  a little.  You  will  want 
a foundation  of  warm  manure,  or  a mixture  of 
manure  and  leaves,  to  plant  the  Cucumbers  on. 
This  will  give  a genial  warmth  and  tend  to 
counteract  the  dry  heat  from  the  flue.  We  should 
be  disposed  to  use  the  flue  chiefly  for  top-heat, 
and  trust  to  fermenting  materials  for  root 
warmth.  You  could,  of  course,  run  the  flue 
along  under  the  bed,  but  in  that  case  you  must 
place  a good  layer  of  manure  on  the  flue  to  hold 
up  the  moisture,  as  the  flue  will  dry  the  roots  up 
a good  deal.  If  you  require  moisture  in  the 


house  at  any  time,  you  might  have  earthen  or 
tin  pans  on  the  flue  filled  with  water.  If  you 
raise  your  own  Cucumber-plants,  you  will 
require  a handlight  or  small  frame  to  start  them 
in,  unless  your  house  is  warm  and  close.  You 
might  grow  a few  other  things  in  the  house  with 
Cucumbers,  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to 
introduce  anything  liable  to  insects. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Early  Peas  in  the  open  ground. — There  is 
always  a desire  to  sow  a few  rows  of  Peas  in  the 
open  with  the  advent  of  February.  To  expect 
good  results,  a warm,  sloping  border,  facing 
south  is  a suitable  position,  and  often  a sheltered 
nook  or  space  under  a wall  may  be  found  for  a 
few  early  Peas.  The  ground  should  have  been 
turned  up  roughly  early  in  the  winter.  If  pre- 
pared as  advised,  the  wind  will  soon  dry  the 
soil,  and  if  occasionally  raked  over  with  a large 
wood  rake,  the  seed  may  be  got  in.  I would 
advise  a free  use  of  such  materials  as  wood-ashes 
and  burnt  garden  refuse  in  heavy  soils,  and  even 
in  the  most  suitable  land  this  early  sowing  will 
be  greatly  benefited  if  the  seed  be  covered  with 
siftings  from  the  potting-bench,  with  which  has 
been  mixed  a small  quantity  of  soot  and  lime. 
I prefer  the  dwarf  kinds  for  this  early  sow- 
ing. Formerly  I grew  American  Wonder  in 
quantity,  but  this  is  now  superseded  by  Chelsea 
Gem.  This  is  sown  in  drills  2 feet  apart,  and 
the  space  between  is 
planted  with  a single 
row  of  Cabbage  Let- 
tuce, strong  plants 
that  have  been  win- 
tered in  frames.  These 
come  oft'  some  time  in 
advance  of  the  Peas. 
Wm.  Hurst  is  also  a 
good  dwarf  Pea. 
Should  taller  varie- 
ties be  favoured,  the 
well-known  William 
First,KentishInvicta, 
and  Stratagem  may 
bereliedupon,  but  the 
three  last-named  will 
require  more  space  ; 
3 feet  between  the 
rows  will  be  a good 
distance.  If  extra  care 
is  taken  in  preparing 
the  soil  and  covering 
the  seeds,  there  is  no 
danger  in  sowing 
some  of  what  are  called 
second  earlies.  I have 
for  the  past  two  years  sown  Duke  of  Albany 
with  Early  Gem,  and  topped  the  haulm  when 
about  2t  feet  high.  The  yield  was  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  the  dwarf  Peas,  and  only  about 
ten  days  later.  Of  course,  in  heavy  clay  soils 
this  mode  of  culture  could  not  be  recommended 
so  early  in  the  season.  In  sowing  it  is  best  to 
allow  plenty  of  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  drill, 
as  each  seed  should  have  ample  room  to  de- 
velop, and  to  use  sticks  for  both  dwarf  and  tall 
varieties. 

Peas  in  frames  and  pots.— If  these  were 
raised  as  advised  early  in  January,  they  will 
now  be  well  above  the  soil,  and  should  be  stood 
in  cold  frames  where  they  can  be  protected  from 
frost.  These  plants  will  be  in  fine  condition  for 
planting  out  a month  hence,  and,  grown  cool 
from  the  start,  they  make  rapid  progress  in  a 
warm  sunny  border.  I have  found  little  trouble 
with  Peas  raised  in  this  way.  If  a frame  can 
be  utilised  for  a few  rows  of  a dwarf  kind,  it 
will  give  a good  return.  In  planting  out  in  the 
frame  the  soil  should  be  made  firm  round  the 
roots,  and  a free  circulation  of  air  admitted  in 
fine  weather. 

Spring  Cabbage. —This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  spring  crops,  and  means  may 
now  be  taken  to  hasten  the  early  planted 
lot  by  a free  use  of  the  hoe,  and  slightly 
moulding  up  the  stems.  Before  doing  this,  a 
little  fish-manure  or  guano  applied  to  tlie  plants 
will  cause  a new  start  and  rapid  hearting.  The 
plants  in  this  district  have  wintered  well,  and 
are  now  growing  freely.  Any  bad  leaves  should 
be  removed  previous  to  giving  the  fertiliser,  and 
loose  plants  be  made  firm  by  treading.  Lhpiid- 
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manure,  whenever  it  ean  be  had,  is  equally  good 
on  light  soils,  but  it  requires  care  in  its  applica- 
tion. In  the  succession  lot  a few  plants  may  have 
died.  These  should  be  filled  up  from  the  reserve 
bed  ; but,  failing  these,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
up  the  last  row  or  two,  replant  where  required, 
and  hoe  between  the  rows,  as  advised  above. 
As  regards  hardiness,  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
variety  to  equal  Ellam’s  Early.  Out  of 
thousands  of  plants  there  are  few  blanks.  If 
there  is  a deficiency  of  plants,  a small  quantity  of 
seed  may  be  sown  in  heat,  the  seedlings  as  soon 
as  above  the  soil  being  transferred  to  a cold 
frame  or  a shelf,  and  afterwards  pricked  out 
into  boxes  or  frames. 

Cole  WORTS  are  now  plentiful,  and  will  last 
well  into  April,  when  there  should  be  abundance 
of  spring  Cabbage,  should  mild  weather  con- 
tinue. It  often  happens,  however,  that  the 
weather  that  is  favourable  for  spring  Cabbage 
makes  the  Colewort  run,  and  to  prevent  this  it 
is  advisable  to  lift  a good  breadth  of  the  Hardy 
Green,  and  place  rather  thickly  in  rows  on  a 
north  border.  By  lifting  the  crop  tho  ground  is 
cleared  and  prepared  for  future  occupants. 

Broccoli. — Snow’s  Winter  White  is  just 
over.  Such  varieties  as  Spring  White  and 
Leamington  will  require  protection  should  a 
spell  of  severe  weather  set  in.  Often  during 
this  month  sheds  or  cellars  may  be  used  for  the 
plants  as  they  turn  in  ; afterwards  there  is  no 
danger.  Some  cultivators  object  to  lifting  the 
plants,  as  they  produce  smaller  heads,  but  a 
small  one  is  better  than  none  ; indeed,  small 
ones  are  in  most  demand,  and  make  a choicer 
dish. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Those  who  require  early 
sprouts  would  do  well  to  sow  seeds  early  this 
month.  There  is  no  vegetable  that  is  more 
profitable  when  well  grown.  I prefer  to  sow  in 
a frame  on  a slight  hot-bed.  Those  who  only 
require  a limited  number  of  plants  may  sow  a 
box  or  pan  of  seed  in  a temperature  of  50  degs. 
Plants  raised  as  advised  will  be  ready  to  prick 
out  into  a slight  hot-bed  in  about  6 weeks’  time, 
and  to  transplant  into  their  permanent  quarters 
in  about  a month  from  date  of  pricking  out. 
They  will  then  be  fine  plants  with  good  balls  of 
roots,  and  furnish  the  supply  from  September 
to  the  end  of  the  year  or  later.  Ground  for 
these  should  be  selected,  and  a yard  apart  be- 
tween the  rows  is  none  too  much.  Endeavour 
to  give  ground  not  lately  occupied  by  any  of  the 
Brassica  tribe,  and  to  rely  upon  deep  cultiva- 
tion in  preference  to  excess  of  manure.  Grow 
a dwarf  kind  if  quality  of  sprouts  is  considered, 
as  the  varieties  producing  miniature  Cabbages 
arc  not  equal  to  those  with  smaller,  bullet-like 
sprouts.  Good  varieties  are  Paris  Market, 
Northaw  Prize,  and  Paragon,  the  two  latter  for 
late  use. 

Spinach. — A favourable  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  sow  a few  rows  of  this  on  a warm 
border,  as  the  seed  will  now  germinate  freely. 
By  sowing  now  the  winter  Spinach  may  be 
cleared  as  soon  as  this  is  fit  for  use.  This  is  a 
great  gain,  as  the  ground  having  been  so  long 
occupied  may  be  given  a good  dressing  of  manure 
and  come  in  for  green  crops.  A large  breadth 
will  not  be  necessary,  as  succession  lots  may  be 
sown  about  every  three  weeks  from  this  date 
between  the  rows  of  Peas  up  till  the  end  of  May. 
After  that  date  a north  border  richly  manured 
is  best  for  the  supply  during  July  and  August. 
The  winter  iSpinacii  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
a liberal  dressing  of  soot  and  lime,  at  tlie  same 
time  stirring  the  soil  between  the  rows.  The 
large-leaved  Victoria  is  a long  v/ay  ahead  of 
older  kinds.  G. 


Growing  Mustard  and  Cress  in  a 
greenhouse. — I would  be  very  much  obliged 
for  any  information  as  to  the  best  and  simplest 
way  of  growing  Mustard  and  Cress  in  a green- 
house for  winter  salad  ? I cannot  keep  it  from 
damping  off.  My  house  is  kept  up  to  about 
60  degs.  Will  it  be  too  hot  ? — T.  R. 

Probably  you  use  too  much  moisture,  as 
very  little  is  required,  there  being  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  soil  to  germinate  the  seeds. 
Prepare  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  placing  a couple 
of  inches  of  rough  material  in  the  bottom.  Use 
the  rough  siftings  of  the  soil,  and  place  2 inches 
or  .3  inches  of  fine,  rather  light  or  sandy  compost 
on  the  siftings.  Make  quite  firm  and  level,  and 
within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  box  or  pan. 
Sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface.  Then  firm  the 


surface,  and  merely  press  the  seeds  into  the  soil 
with  a flat  board.  Do  not  cover  the  seeds  with 
soil  after  sowing,  as  this  causes  damping,  but 
place  sheets  of  glass  or  brown  paper  to  keep  the 
surface  from  drying,  removing  the  cover  when 
they  have  all  germinated,  and  placing  nearer  the 
light.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  at  the 
start  till  the  seedlings  have  rooted  down  into 
the  soil,  when  it  should  be  given  early  in  the 
day.  Heavy  soils  and  too  much  cover  over  the 
seed  cause  the  damping. — W.  S. 


SALADS  IN  SPRING. 

There  is  always  a great  demand  for  salads  in 
the  early  spring  months,  and  unless  timely 
attention  is  given  to  sowing,  planting,  &c.,  a 
scarcity  not  easily  made  good  is  sure  to  follow. 
The  following  usual  adjuncts  to  the  salad-bowl 
should  be  attended  to  at  once — viz. , 

Beetroot. — See  that  this  most  useful  salad  is 
carefully  stored  in  as  cool  a place  as  possible,  so 
that  it  is  secure  from  frost,  for  it  is  as  the  days 
lengthen  that  the  greatest  demand  arises  for 
mixing  with  green  salading. 

Celery  is  in  request  as  long  as  it  can  possibly 
be  kept  in  good  condition.  If  it  appears  likely 
to  prematurely  run  to  seed,  lift  it  and  relay  it  in 
the  soil  again,  which  will  check  the  growth  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Chervil. — Where  a good  bed  of  curled 
Chervil  is  available,  a few  roots  can  be  lifted 
and  replanted  in  boxes,  and  placed  in  a cool 
house  or  frame. 

Cress. — Boxes  of  Cress  should  now  be  sown 
regularly  at  intervals,  according  to  demand.  In 
a warm  house  or  frame  it  rapidly  comes  fit  for 
use,  and  may  then  be  kept  in  a cool  place  until 
required. 

Cucumbers. — Seeds  should  now  be  sown  for 
the  early  crop,  and  manure  must  be  got  ready 
for  hot-beds,  where  the  summer  crop  is  grown 
in  that  way. 

Endive  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  salads, 
but  although  moderately  hardy,  it  is  not  safe  to 
trust  the  entire  stock  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  variable  clime.  All  the  early  plants  that 
are  of  good  size  should  be  lifted  from  open 
ground,  and  replanted  in  frames  for  blanching 
for  use  as  required. 

Lettuces  are  all-the-year-round  salad,  but  at 
no  time  are  they  more  in  request  than  in  the 
spring  months.  During  ordinary  winters  the 
hardiest  kinds  of  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuae,  if 
sown  late  in  autumn,  will  live  in  the  open 
greund  ; but  a good  lot  should  be  planted  in  eeld 
frames  and  hami  glasses,  in  ease  of  a sevete  spell 
of  frost  cutting  them  off,  and  a few  boxes  of 
seed,  if  sown  at  once,  will  come  in  very  useful 
as  a suceession. 

Mustard  is  one  of  the  quickest  of  all  salads 
to  get  fit  for  use.  If  sown  thiekly  in  boxes,  and 
placed  in  heat,  it  will  germinate  and  be  ready 
for  use  in  a fortnight,  and  when  grown  quiokly 
it  is  mild  and  tender — in  fact,  far  preferable  to 
that  grown  slowly. 

Onions  of  the  autumn  sown  crop  are  in  much 
request  for  salads  in  spring,  but  if  the  supply 
runs  short,  a few  boxes  of  seed,  placed  in  a warm 
house,  will  soon  give  a supply  of  mild  young 
Onions. 

Radishes  are  in  great  request,  and  may  be 
grown  in  cold  frames,  or  on  slight  hot-beds,  and 
a great  many  are  grown  in  open  air  beds.  Sow 
the  seed  in  fine  soil,  and  cover  the  beds  with 
litter,  raking  it  off  by  day  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  up,  and  replacing  it  at  night  when  frost  is 
imminent. 

Tarragon  is  one  of  the  most  highly  flavoured 
of  all  saladings,  and  a few  sprigs  of  fresh  green 
leaves  impart  quite  a distinct  flavour  to  the 
whole  salad.  Good  strong  roots,  lifted  and 
placed  in  boxes  of  light  soil  in  a warm  house, 
will  soon  yield  a crop  of  young  shoots. 

James  Groom,  Ooxport. 


Lifting  Rhubarb  roots.— Could  any  of 
your  numerous  readers  tell  me  when  to  lift  large 
Rhubarb  roots  for  division,  and  how  far  they 
should  be  planted  apart,  as  I want  to  lift  them 
for  forcing  about  next  Christmas  ? Also  if 
Rhubarb  comes  true  from  seed,  and  the  best 
time  to  sow  ? — Norman. 

*„*  Divide  your  large  roots  of  Rhubarb  late 
in  February  or  early  in  March,  the  exact  date 
depending  upon  the  weather  and  state  of  the 


soil.  As  you  want  the  roots  for  forcing  next 
December,  cut  them  up  into,  say,  three  to  four 
pieces,  each  piece  having  two  or  three  crowns. 
Plant  in  deeply-dug,  well-manured  land  at  a I 
distance  of  3 feet  between  the  rows  and  2 feet  ' 
between  the  roots,  planting  firmly  and  in  an 
open,  exposed  position.  Cover  the  surface  with 
short  manure  after  planting,  and  do  not  allow 
the  flower-spikes  to  grow.  The  plahts  come 
true  from  seed  if  you  only  have  one  variety  in 
flower  at  the  flowering  time.  Sow  early  in 
March — in  a frame,  if  possible,  or  on  a warm  | 
border  in  the  open  later. — W.  S.  | 

Dwarf  French  Beans  for  market  — 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  instructions  on  growing 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  for  market  ? I have  a cold 
frame,  facing  east  and  south,  the  lights  being 
3 feet  by  feet.  Can  I grow  the  Beans  in 
boxes  in  a greenhouse,  heated  from  45  degs.  to 
70  degs.  ; then  transplant  in  the  frame  about 
the  first  week  of  April  ? Also,  what  is  the  time  i 
to  sow  seed  to  get  good  plants,  and  how  many  I 
plants  in  each  light  ? I sow  the  Canadian  1 
Wonder  in  the  open.  Will  these  be  suitable 
for  the  frame?— A Constant  Reader  of  I 
Gardening.  1 

***  You  can  grow  French  Beans  in  the  cold  I 
frame  referred  to,  but  they  will  not  be  much  in 
advance  of  the  open-air  crop,  and  to  make  it  a 
profitable  undertaking  there  should  be  some 
means  of  heating  the  frames,  as  the  best  time 
for  selling  this  crop  is  during  April  and  May, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  a crop  ready  in 
cold  frames  before  June.  In  the  locality  of 
Ormskirk  I should  say  that  the  middle  of  April 
would  be  quite  early  enough  to  plant  out  the 
crop.  The  seed  could  be  sown  either  thinly  in 
boxes,  or  a few  seeds  in  small  pots.  About  three 
weeks  before  the  date  for  planting  will  be 
ample  time  to  get  them  up  strongly.  Two  rows 
of  plants  under  each  light  will  be  close  enough. 

It  is  useless  crowding  too  many  plants  into  a ' 
light,  as  they  must  have  space  to  develop.  As 
regards  varieties,  I should  recommend  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  as  superior  to  Canadian  Wonder  for  ’ 
growing  under  glass,  but  for  the  open  air 
there  is  nothing  to  beat  Canadian  Wonder.  I 
should  think  your  correspondent  would  find 
sowing  the  seed  in  drills  in  the  frames  better 
than  transplanting  from  a warm  house,  for  if 
heated  up  to,  say,  60  degs.  the  plants  when 
transferred  to  the  cold  frame  would  be  very 
likely  to  suffer,  as  we  get  cold  nights  even  to  the 
end  of  May.  But  if  the  plants  are  grown  entirely 
by  the  solar  heat  of  the  frame  itself  they  will  be 
far  less  liksly  to  suffer  any  serious  cheek  from  a i 
sold  night.  The  French  Bean  very  quiokly  | 
suffers  from  a low  temperature,  but  with  plenty  ) 
of  heat  its  growth  is  easy  enough. — J.  G.,  | 

Gosport.  I 

Vegetable  seeds. — I should  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  you  could  give  me  the  names  of  suit- 
able vegetable  seeds  for  kitchen  garden  ? The 
soil  is  a heavy  loam,  well  drained  with  pipes 
above  a sub-stratum  of  clay  2 feet  down,  and 
the  land  is  always  trenched  up  for  the  winter. 
The  soil  gets  well  pulverised  in  the  spring. 
Notwithstanding,  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  &c.,  have  done  badly,  as 
well  as  Rotates,  while  Leeks,  Parsnips,  &c., 
were  excellent.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of 
the  seeds  most  suitable  for  the  soil  ?— Old 
SUB.SCRIBER. 

*,,*  Perhaps  you  do  not  give  your  laud 
sufficient  manure.  Such  soil  should  crop  well 
and  produce  good  vegetables.  With  regard  to 
names  of  vegetables  much  depends  as  to  whether 
you  desire  them  early,  midseason,  and  late,  as 
in  giving  a selection  one  must  take  seasons  into 
consideration.  I will  give  a list,  the  kinds 
being  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  come 
into  season— Beans : Early  Long  Pod,  Broad 
Windsor ; Dwarf  Beans,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Canadian  Wonder.  Runner  Beans  : Scarlet 
Champion,  Large  White.  Beetroot ; Egyptian 
Turnip-rooted,  Nutting’s  Dwarf  Red,  ITagnell's 
Exhibition.  Kales:  Dwarf  Curled,  Late  Curled. 
Asparagus  Kale,  for  spring.  Broccoli  : M'al- 
oheren,  Self  Protecting,  Penzance,  and  Model. 
Brussels  Sprouts  ; Paragon  and  Paris  Market. 
Cabbage : Ellam’s  Dwarf  Early  and  Matchless, 
Chou  de  Burghley  for  early  spring  sown  in  May. 
Carrots  : Early  "Nantes,  or  Short  Horn,  and 
Intermediate.  Cauliflower  : Walcheren,  Dwarf 
Erfurt,  and  Autumn  Giant.  Celery ; Major 
Clarke’s  and  Standard  Bearer  for  reds,  and 
Superb  and  Sandringham  whites.  Leeks  ; Lyon 
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and  Musselburgh.  Lettuce  : All  the  Year  Round 
and  Hardy  Hammersmith  Cos  ; Hicks’  Hardy 
White,  Alexandra,  and  Bath  Cos.  Onions  : 
Brown  Globe,  Bedfordshire  Champion,  with 
White  Spanish  or  Giant  Rocca  for  autumn 
sowing.  Peas  : Chelsea  Gem,  William  I., 
Criterion,  V^eitch’s  Perfection,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
or  Duke  of  Albany  in  place  of  William  I.  for 
large  pods.  Parsnip  : Student.  Radish  : Wood- 
Frame,  French  Breakfast,  with  Red  and  White 
Turnip.  Savoys  : Dwarf  Green  Curled  and 
Drumhead.  Tomatos  : Lax  ton’s  Open  Air. 
Spinach  : Victoria  Round  Seeded.  Turnips  ; 
Early  Milan,  Snowball,  and  Red  Globe.  Vege- 
table Marrows  : Long  White  and  Pen-y-Byd  ; 
with  Potatos  : Ashleaf,  Satisfaction,  Magnum 
Bonum,  or,  for  extra  early  supplies,  Sharpe’s 
Victor,  followed  by  the  Ashleaf  section. — W.  S. 


HARD  BEDS  FOR  ONIONS. 

Many  amateurs  fail  in  having  a loose  Onion 
bed  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  The  best 
bulbs  I ever  grew  were  on  a hard  trodden 
quarter  that  had  produced  Peas  followed  by 
Early  Broccoli ; the  Onion  bed  was  made  with- 
out digging  of  any  kind.  Of  course,  such 
treatment  requires  more  attention  in  the  way  of 
food  during  growth,  but  there  is  no  trouble 
with  disease  and  the  bulbs  ripen  well,  being 
hard  and  finely  coloured.  My  remarks  apply 
with  more  force  to  light  soils  than  clay  or  heavy 
land,  as  the  latter  is  naturally  firmer,  but  even 
then  if  well  cultivated  a firm  bed  is  important. 
I do  not  intend  to  suggest  that  extra-sized  bulbs 
may  be  grown  this  way,  as  they  need  special 
culture,  but  good  material  large  enough  for  any 
purpose  may  be  grown  and  bulbs  that  will  keep 
till  the  autumn  sown  Onions  are  fit  for  use.  In 
light  land  there  is  a great  gain  by  early  sowing 
and  making  the  soil  as  firm  as  possible  by 
treading,  rolling,  and  having  a hard,  firm  level 
.surface.  The  seedlings  take  a firm  hold  of  the 
soil  and  there  are  few  thick  necked  bulbs.  If  the 
plants  do  not  sutler  when  growing  many  could 
grow  Onions  who  have  failed  previously. 

W.  S. 


Potato  Beauty  of  Hebron  from 
Sussex. — We  have  received  some  splendid 
examples  of  this  Potato  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Noakcs, 
Chiddingly,  Sussex,  with  the  following  notes  : 
“ I have  sent  you  these  nine  Potatos,  thinking 
perhaps  that  they  would  be  good  enough  for  a 
sketch  in  Gardening,  which  I take  regularly. 
They  are  the  White  Beauty  of  Hebron  ; and  the 
nine  Potatos  comprise  one  loot,  without  any 
little  ones,  and  were  grown  in  my  garden  last 
year.”  We  have  already  illustrated  this  Potato, 
but  the  tubers  sent  were  some  of  the  finest  we 
have  seen. 


Mignonette  is  beloved  by  all,  and  especi- 
ally by  lady  gardeners,  whether  in  the  home, 
cool  greenhouse,  or  open  border.  An  early  crop 
may  be  had  in  pots  by  sowing  now,  and  giving 
very  gentle  heat  to  promote  germination  of  the 
seed.  Use  a loamy  compost,  and  add  a little 
mortar  rul)bish,  coal  soot,  and  well  decayed 
manure.  We  like  to  use  two  mixtures,  and  put 
the  strongest  in  the  lower  half  of  the  pot,  filling 
up  with  a loamy  soil  in  which  the  seed  takes  root 
better.  Always  pot  firmly,  sow  seed  where  the 
seedlings  are  to  remain,  and  thin  out  to  three  or 
five  in  a 5-inch  pot.  A rather  cool  temperature 
with  plenty  of  light  and  air  are  important. 

Notes  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.— The 

photograph  of  the  house-front  which  I sent  you, 
and  an  engraving  of  which  appeared  in  last 
week’s  Gardening,  gives  a large  Magnolia-tree 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  picture,  a Wistaria, 
whose  root  is  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  house, 
against  the  front  door,  comes  all  round  lo  the 
front,  trained  along  between  the  ujiper  and 
lower  windows,  and  on  the  nari-ow  border  to 
the  right  you  will  see  a large  deep  red  Pa^ony, 
which,  of  course,  is  always  m flower  Just  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Wistaria,  the  two  colours  form- 
ing a very  pretty  contrast.  A Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose-tree  blooms  well  between  the  French  win- 
dows, also  a purple  Clematis. — H.  Woods,  Hm- 
JifJd,  , Jdt  of  Wijlil . 

“The  Wild  Garden  : or,  the  ^atnraUaation  and 
Nrihiml  Oroupina  0/  Hardii  Mxotic  Plants,  with  a chapter  on 
the  Oardeiio/  Prilish  tVild  Flowers."  Fuiirth  edition,  with 
wood  eiujruoiniis/rum  drii.winy.s  by  Alfred  Parsons,  revised  and 
enlaraed.  Demy  8ro,  linen  hoards,  price  12s. ; well  hound  in 
half  morocco,  18s.  Throu.gh  all  booksellers. 


ORCHIDS. 

AN  AMATEUR’S  ORCHID. 

CuiLOGYNE  C'RISTATA. 

Tins  is  a charming  Orchid,  and  can  be  easily 
grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  There  are 
numerous  Ctelogynes,  most  of  them  very  beauti- 
ful, the  one  named  being  one  of  the  best.  It  is 
evergreen,  and  was  imported  from  India  many 
years  ago.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  it  has 
drooping  spikes  of  pure-white  flowers,  which 
proceed  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  At 
one  time  this  plant  was  grown  in  hot  stoves,  but 
it  only  needs  a warm  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory if  free  from  draught  and  drip.  It 
may  be  grown  in  pans,  pots,  or  in  a basket. 
This  Cielogyne  blooms  in  February  or  March, 
and  when  in  bloom  should  be  kept  free  of  drip, 
as  the  flowers  soon  get  spotted.  If  kept  dry 
they  will  last  three  or  four  weeks,  and  may  be 
left  on  the  plants  without  injury  during  the 
time  named  ; but  it  is  well  to  get  the  plants  to 
begin  making  their  new  growth  as  early  in  the 


The  best  of  all  white-flowered  Orchids 
(Cuolotryne  cristata). 


spring  as  pos.sible,  as  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  next  season’s  bloom  depend  upon  the  growth 
made  the  previous  season.  As  the  flower-spikes 
are  produced  at  the  base  of  the  new  bulbs  a 
warm  greenhouse  is  necessary  ; but  during  the 
winter  when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  if  kept 
moderately  dry,  much  warmth  is  not  reiiuired.  I 
would  also  point  out  t hat  this  is  a splendid  plant 
for  a house,  either  to  give  cut  blooms,  or  when 
plants  are  taken  into  rooms.  I have  had  this 
Ccelogyne  in  a living  room  for  a month,  and  it 
never  shows  signs  of  injury  if  kept  cool  and  away 
from  gas  and  cold  drauglits  ; but  when  brought 
back  into  its  growing  quarters  the  flowers 
should  be  cutoff,  the  plants  syringed  frequently, 
and  given  a warm  coiner,  or  a temperature  of 
60  degs.  whilst  growing. 

Culture. — The  plants  should  be  potted  in  a 
compost  of  fibrous  peat,  coarse  sand,  and  some 
rough  lumps  of  good  turfy  loam.  The  bulbs  are 
stronger  when  a little  loam  is  mixed  with  the 
peat,  also  some  lumps  of  cliarcoal.  Free  drainage 
is  important,  and  when  pins  or  pots  are  used 
they  should  be  half  full  of  clean  crocks,  and  the 
bulbs  raised  above  the  rim.  IMake  the  soil  firm 
in  potting,  the  bulbs  being  well  packed  with  the 
rougher  portion  of  the  compost.  During  growth 


the  plants  should  be  syringed  overhead,  and 
strong  specimens,  a mass  of  roots,  should  get  weak 
liquid-manure twiceaweek.  After  makinggrowth 
keep  the  plants  cool  with  just  sufficient  moisture 
to  prevent  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling.  If  grown 
in  baskets  suspended  to  the  roof  more  moisture 
is  required,  also  dipping,  as  the  water  runs 
through  so  quickly  that  the  bulbs  often  sulfer 
from  drought  if  not  thoroughly  moistened.  Pots 
and  pans  are  most  suitable,  but  pans  may  be 
used  bedded  in  the  baskets,  if  the  latter  are 
suspended.  S. 


RAISING  ORCHIDS  FROM  SEED. 

I am  in  receipt  of  a curious  query  from 
“ J.  P.  S.”  respecting  this  subject.  He  asks 
“ if  Orchid  seed  (mixed)  will  grow,  what  time 
to  sow  it,  and  what  kind  of  soil  to  sow'  it  on  ?” 
In  the  first  place,  I am  at  a loss  to  know  how  he 
happens  to  have  mixed  Orchid  seed,  for  it  cir- 
tainly  is  not  sold  by  seedsmen  in  packets  in  the 
ordinary  way  as  Primulas,  Dahlias,  &c,  and 
those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  hybridise 
the  different  kinds  of  Orchids  would  scarcely 
mix  it,  for  one  very  simple  and  important 
reason,  namely,  the  period  from  the  time  of 
germination  to  the  time  of  flowering  varies  very 
considerably  in  different  genera.  For  instance, 
take  the  popular  Lady’s  Slipper  (Cypripedium) ; 
this  genus  occupies  a period  of  about  five  years 
on  an  average,  although  it  is  on  record  as  having 
been  more  quickly  accomplished.  The  Orchids 
which  flower  quicker  than  any  other  kind  I 
know  are  the  Calanthes  of  the  Vestita  group, 
which  will  bloom  in  about  three  years,  whilst 
Dendrobiums  occupy  about  four  or  five 
years,  and  Cattleyas  and  Ladias  even  longer — 
in  fact,  the  two  last-mentioned  may  be 
said  to  take  as  long  if  not  the  longest  time  to 
produce  flowers,  averaging  eight  to  ten  years. 
From  this  reason  then  “ J.  P.  S.”  will  gather  the 
inadvisability  of  mixing  the  different  kinds  of 
seed.  The  hybridisation  of  this  family  of  plants 
is  certainly  most  interesting,  and  in  most  cases 
requires  about  twelve  months  for  the  seed  to 
ripen  properly  after  the  bloom  has  been  crossed, 
and  as  soon  as  this  happens  the  capsule  will  be 
found  to  burst.  This  then  is  the  best  time  to 
sow  it,  and  as  it  may  happen  at  any  season,  no 
hard  and  fast  time  can  be  laid  down.  But  as 
soon  as  the  seed  is  thoroughly  ripe  take  it  and 
I sjirinkle  it  upon  the  peat  and  Sphagnum  in  the 
same  pot  as  the  parent  plant  from  which  the 
capsule  has  been  cut.  As  the  seed  is  remarkably 
fine  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  performing 
the  operation,  and  especially  in  watering,  so 
that  the  seed  is  not  washed  away.  Keep  the 
material  nice  and  moist,  and  the  Sphagnum 
on  the  surface  in  a growing  state  until  the  small 
minute  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  be  seen 
and  handled,  when  they  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved into  tiny  pots  by  themselves,  and 
gradually  grown  on.  Do  not  subject  these 
young  plants  to  any  check,  and  after  the  proper 
time  has  elapsed,  and  providing  they  are  strong 
enough,  some  new  and  interesting  results  may 
be  expected,  more  especially  if  the  two  parents 
have  been  judiciously  selected,  which  fact, 
should  in  all  cases  be  strictly  recorded  with  the 
dates  of  crossing  and  other  particulars. 

M.  B. 


Lselia  grandis  tenebrosa  (W.  R.).— 

This  plant  comes  from  the  hot  and  damp  dis- 
tricts of  Brazil.  It  must  have  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture  under  cultivation,  especially  in 
the  growing  season,  therefore,  I would  advise 
“W.  R.”  to  place  his  plants  at  the  warmest 
end  of  his  house,  and  as  this  is  somewhat  cooler 
than  this  species  usually  enjoys,  it  will  be  better 
not  to  give  too  much  water,  especially  during 
this  cold  weather. — M.  B. 

DendrobiumBndocharis  (J.  HamUu j. 

— This  plant  is  of  hybrid  origin  and  has  been  m 
cultivation  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  hybrids  we  have,  and  was  raised  in 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  between  D. 
japonicum  and  D.  aureum,  and  partakes  more 
after  the  last-named  kind.  The  flowers  aie 
of  a cream  colour  with  a crimson-purple  blotch 
at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It  is  not  a common  kind, 
and  I would  advise  “ J.  H.”  to  take  care  of  the 
plant. — M.  B. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  (J/aRff).— This  is 
one  of  the  finest  Orchids  you  can  have  for  your 
purpose  ; it  is  one  of  small  size,  and  will  occupy 
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but  li  I le  p(  ace  when  not  in  flower — in  fret,  you 
c;ui  suspeiul  it  to  tlie  roof  by  means  of  wire 
fixed  around  the  pot,  and  it,  moreover,  requires 
quite  cool  treatment,  l^o  not  allow  the  plants  to 
sufl'er  from  drought  at  any  season,  and  they 
should  be  in  flower  or  bud  at  the  present  time. 
For  a good  scarlet  flower  to  grow  with  this  I 
would  recommend  you  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
fnajus,  which  also  thrives  well  under  similar 
treatment. — M.  B. 

isao.— Calanthes.— The  best  thing  to  do 
with  your  Calanthes  is  to  allow  them  to  remain 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  have  flowered,  and  to 
place  the  pots  on  a dry  shelf  in  the  coolest  part 
of  the  stove,  giving  the  plants  no  water  for  two 
months,  as  Calanthes  require  a season  of  rest 
after  flowering.  Treated  in  this  way  they  will 
start  into  growth  again  at  their  own  time,  even 
if  the  soil  ))c  dust  dry,  but  as  soon  as  they  show 
signs  of  making  a start  again  they  should  bo 
shaken  out  of  the  old  soil  and  repotted  in  fresh.' 
Mr.  D.  Powell,  the  gardener  at  Powderham 
Castle,  once  showed  me  some  Calanthes  that  had 
been  rested  in  a potting  shed,  from  which  the 
frost  only  was  excluded,  and  they  were  growing 
as  vigorously  as  those  kept  in  a warm  structure 
during  the  same  period.  That  is  evidence  of  the 
Calanthe  not  being  so  tender  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  you  had  better 
follow  the  advice  I have  given. — J.  C.  C. 

Orchids  in  flower  all  the  year 

round.— Would  “Orchid  Lover,  Oxford,” 
who  gave  such  a very  useful  list  of  Orchids 
blooming  each  monlh  of  the  year,  let  me  know 
the  following  ; (1)  Do  these  naturally  bloom  in 
the  months  named,  or  is  special  treatment  re- 
quired to  get  them  so  to  bloom  ? (‘2)  Would 

one  having  no  help  and  at  business  daily  be  able 
to  give  suliicieut  attention  to  them?  (3)  How 
far  would  a lean-to  house,  10  feet  by  ti  feet, 
facing  south  and  heated,  do  for  growing  them 
to  have  some  bloom  all  the  year  round  ? (4) 

Are  the  blooms  any  use  for  cutting  ? — Fair- 
field. 


FROSTED  VERSUS  CLEAR  GLASS. 

I GET  many  inquiries  in  the  course  of  a year  as  to 
which  glass  is  the  best  for  plant  and  fruit  houses, 
and  unless  one  knows  exactly  the  class  of  plants 
that  are  going  to  be  grown,  it  is  dillicult  to  say 
off  hand  which  kind  to  recommend.  I am  well 
aware  of  the  great  strength  and  safety  from 
breakage  by  hailstones  that  is  afforded  by  Hart- 
ley’s rolled  plate  glass,  and  in  conservatories 
where  large  Palms,  Tree-Ferns,  and  similar 
plants  are  used,  it  is  a great  advantage  to  have 
glass  that  gives  a certain  amount  of  shade,  for 
if  the  house  is  lofty,  and  the  side  lights  are 
glazed  with  clear  glass,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
light  for  the  smaller  plants  on  the  side  stages. 
In  houses  devoted  to  Ferns,  foliage  plants, 
propagating,  etc.,  the  balance  is  all  in  favour  of 
the  frosted  or  ribbed  glass.  But  when  we  come 
to  houses  in  which  flowering  plants  are  grown, 
or  any  kind  of  fruit,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  clearer  the  glass  the  better.  If  you 
want  dwarf  stock}^  plants,  such  as  one  finds  in 
market-growers’  places,  there  must  be  plenty  of 
light,  and  the  plants  kept  close  up  to  the  glass. 
Even  the  rafters  are  now  reduced  to  a minimum 
so  as  not  to  obstruct  a single  ray  more  than  is 
necessary.  For  fruits  that  are  grown  under 
glass  one  cannot  have  too  much  sunlight.  The 
difficulty  is  to  get  enough,  for  with  early  atten- 
tion in  the  morning  to  ventilation  there  is  no 
fear  of  scorching,  and  the  Vines,  or  any  other 
kind  of  fruit  that  needs  shading  must  have 
something  wrong  at  their  roots,  for  sunshine  is 
the  very  life  of  hot  house  fruits.  .1.  Groom. 


Sibthorpia  europaeavariegata.— This 

is  a very  charming  little  plant  for  edgings,  &c. , 
but  more  eflcctive  when  well  grown  in  pots.  It 
produces  small  bright  green  and  white  foliage, 
which  hangs  over  the  sides,  and  when  used  for 
the  small  terra-cotta  vases,  &c.,  as  I recently 
noticed  it  in  Messrs.  I’eed  and  Son’s  nursery  at 
Tulse-hill,  is  very  attractive,  the  pure  white 
variegation  contrasting  well  with  other  colours. 
This  little  plant  should  be  grown  in  light,  sandy 
foil,  with  good  drainage,  and  is  more  tender 
than  the  ordinary  green  form  (.S.  europ;e.a),  con- 
sequently it  must  li-ave  a little  warmth  to  keep 
it  in  perfection.  During  the  winter  I have 
usually  found  that  this  plant  must  be  kept  com- 
paratively dry,  of  her  wise  it  soon  damps  oft. — J.  J. 


FRUIT, 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  GRAPE-VINES. 
PoT-ViNr;s. — 'Where  lateral  grov/th  is  stout  and 
bunches  plentiful,  from  six  to  eight  will  be  a 
good  number  for  each  rod  to  carry.  In  stopping, 
always  allow  a little  more  extension  than  in  the 
case  of  permanent  Vines  ; three  leaves  beyond 
the  bunch,  or  four,  where  the  lateral  is  weak, 
are  not  too  many,  and  instead  of  pinching  the 
after-growths  as  each  additional  leaf  is  formed, 
allow  them  to  extend,  and  train  them  carefully 
to  the  trellis.  This  will  greatly  accelerate  root- 
action,  and  in  the  end  increase  the  weight  of 
the  crop.  More  root-moisture  will  now  be 
needed,  this  being  in  the  form  of  diluted  liquid- 
manure,  and  if  newly-formed  rootlets  show 
themselves  through  the  surface-soil  these  should 
be  covered  with  rich  loam  and  fresh  horse- 
droppings  previously  warmed.  A temperature 
of  GO  degs.  at  night,  05  degs.  by  day,  with 
10  degs.  extra  from  sun-heat,  will  suit  them  well 
at  this  stage,  and  if  calm  days  and  sunshine 
warrant  the  admission  of  air,  let  it  be  done 
with  due  caution,  withdrawing  it  early. 

St.vktixg  Vine-eyes. — Where  these  were  in- 
serted in  pots  or  turves,  covered  with  sand,  and 
removed  to  a cool-house  or  frame  as  advised  about 
the  middle  of  J anuary,  they  should  now  be  plunged 
in  a bed  of  leaves  liavingabottom-heat  of  80  degs. , 
and  an  atmospheric  heat  of  GO  degs.  by  night. 
Very  little  moisture  will  bo  needed  until  the 
eyes  start,  and  this  will  be  best  supplied  by  the 
syringe.  A sharp  watch  must  be  kept  where 
woodlice  abound,  as  these  pests  sometimes  eat 
holes  clean  through  the  eyes  before  their 
presence  is  detected. 

Forming  new  eorders. — Where  this  opera- 
tion is  necessary,  it  should  not  be  postponed 
until  press  of  work  necessitates  it  being  carried 
out  in  a hurried  or  careless  manner.  Drainage  is 
a point  of  paramount  importance,  but  as  regards 
this  no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Where  the  site 
of  the  border  is  clay  or  approaching  to  it,  con- 
crete is  needed  to  ensure  an  escape  from  the  evils 
of  water  rising  into  the  border,  and  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  penetrating  into  the  bad  subsoil. 
In  cold,  low-lying  districts  the  depth  of  outside 
border  should  not  exceed  2.',  feet  at  back,  and, 
gradually  diminishing  towards  the  front,  should 
not  be  deeper  than  2 feet  at  that  point.  After 
the  natiual  soil  has  been  removed,  and  previous 
tolayingon  theooncrete,adrain  should  be  carried 
along  the  front  of  the  intended  border  at  some 
G inches  below  the  general  level.  This  should  have 
an  outlet  of  a safe  and  reliable  character,  and 
should  receive  a goodcov^ering  of  stones  or  bricks. 
Nine  inches  of  brickbats  should  also  be  laid  upon 
the  surface  of  the  concrete,  which  should  be 

3 inches  thick,  and  have  a good  fall  from  the  wall  of 
the  vinery  to  the  main  drain  already  referred  to. 
Should  there  be  the  slightest  probability  of  the 
roots  finding  their  way  into  any  uncongenial 
quarters,  walls  41j  inches  thick  should  be  erected 
as  a preventive.  Where  the  subsoil  is  sand  or 
gravel,  the  necessity  of  artificial  drainage  is 
reduced  to  a minimum.  For  early  forcing  I pre- 
fer an  inside  border,  as  then  the  roots  are  more 
on  an  equality  with  the  foliage  as  regards  temper- 
ature, and  so  work  in  more  thorough  unison  than 
when  the  roots  occupy  an  outside  border.  The 
compost  I prefer  is  to  add  to  every  ten  cartloads 
of  good  holding  loam,  cut  if  possible  from  a deer 
or  sheep  pasture,  three  loads  of  mortar  rubble, 

4 cwt.  of  horse-hoof  parings,  and  one  cartload  of 
decomposed  cow-manure.  The  hoof  parings 
come  into  action  much  sooner  than  bones  and 
are  a powerful  stimulant.  If  paring  cannot  be 
procured,  horn  shavings  may  be  substituted. 
Turves  Grass-side  downwards  should  be  placed 
over  the  drainage  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
choking  it.  Beware  of  loose  border's,  as  they 
encourage  the  roots  to  travel  to  the  limits  of 
their  area  in  a minimum  of  time  ; whereas  firm 
borders,  made  piecemeal,  keep  the  roots  at 
home,  and  each  new  addition  being  sweet  and 
fresh,  increases  the  vigour  and  fruitfulness  of 
the  Vines  just  at  the  time  when  they  are  most 
in  need  of  it. 


Grafting  Pig-tree.— I have  a Fig-tree  in 
my  garden  ; it  has  been  in  seven  years,  and 
grown  to  a large  size.  It  has  never  fruited, 
and  I wish  to  cut  it  down  and  graft  it  with 
some  other  fruit-tree.  Will  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents tell  me  the  best  fruit-tree  I can  graft 
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it  from  ? Or  whether  it  can  be  grafted  with  any 
other  fruit-tree  at  all?— Sailor. 

You  cannot  graft  your  Fig  with  any  other 
variety  of  fruit-tree.  The  Fig  differs  so  much 
from  other  fruit-trees  that  grafts  would  not 
unite.  Fig-trees  are  often  barren  in  a young 
state.  They  get  too  much  root-run,  and  till  the 
roots  are  eurtailed  they  are  fruitless.  I would 
advise  you  to  thin  the  top  growth  so  as  to  admit 
more  sunlight  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  also  to 
cut  the  roots  2 feet  to  3 feet  apart  from  the 
stems,  thoroughly  cutting  back  strong  roots, 
and  laying  out  the  small  fibrous  ones  in  fresh 
soil,  to  which  has  been  added  old  mortar,  burnt 
wood-ashes,  or  burnt  refuse,  as  these  encourage 
fibrous  roots  and  short  fruiting  growth.  Keep 
the  soil  free  from  all  manures,  and  give  moisture 
if  required  in  the  summer.  A few  years  ago  I 
hail  a similar  tree.  This  was  dug  up,  the  roots 
trimmed,  and  replanted  on  a slate  bottom  with 
other  slates  at  a distance  of  2 feet  to  curtail  the 
roots.  Though  we  got  no  fruit  the  first  season 
after  lifting,  the  tree  never  failed  to  bear 
afterwards. — W.  S. 


DIGGING  NEAR  FRUIT-TREES. 

At  this  time  of  year,  when  the  work  of  digging 
will  be  going  on  briskly,  it  may  be  well  to  draw 
attention  to  the  mischief  that  results  from 
digging  so  closely  up  to  the  stems  of  fruit-trees, 
as  to  cut  off,  or  greatly  mutilate  the  surface 
roots  of  a good  many  fruit-trees.  I fear  that 
many  who  do  it  hardly  realise  the  mischief  they 
inflict,  for  in  cutting  off  the  surface  roots 
they  are  cutting  off  the  very  ones  that  would  be 
the  most  likely  to  give  them  fruit  in  quantity. 
This  root  disturbance  could  be  greatly  reduced 
if  a space  of  5 feet  or  0 feet  clear  of  the  stem  of 
the  tree  were  kept  solely  for  the  roots  to  revel 
in,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  any  weeds  that 
were  growing  on  it  could  be  removed  with  the 
hoe  and  rake,  and  a dressing  of  manure  spread 
over  it.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
the  roots  to  the  surface,  where  they  will  be 
within  reach  of  the  beneficial  influence  of 
sunshine.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  this 
matter  when,  in  lifting  beds  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  that  arc  planted  in  the  open  spaces 
between  rows  of  fruit-trees,  we  had  a difficulty 
in  getting  the  clumps  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  out 
of  the  soil,  for  the  whole  mass  was  tightly  laced 
together  by  a mass  of  roots  from  the  fruit-trees, 
and  I have  noticed  the  same  thing  since  in  all 
beds  that  are  left  unbroken  up  with  the  spade 
for  a year  or  two.  I feel  sure  that  if  the 
surface  is  kept  clear  of  big  weeds,  that  the  less 
it  is  broken  up  the  better.  Wall-trees  are 
especially  liable  to  injury  by  deeply  digging, 
and  thereby  cutting  off'  the  fibrous  feeding 
roots,  which  produce  a crop  of  suckers  that  help 
to  still  further  weaken  the  tree  by  sucking  out 
the  nourishment  that  should  go  to  strengthen 
the  main  fruiting  branches. 

J.  G.,  Gosporl, 


FRUITLESS  FRUIT-TREES. 

No  matter  how  carefully-planted  an  I culti- 
vated a fruit  farm  or  garden  may  be,  there  is 
sure  to  be  some  trees  that  either  positively 
refuse  to  yield  fruit,  or,  if  they  do  produce  a 
few,  they  are  worthless  as  marketable  specimens, 
and  might,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
be  barren.  This  arises  from  various  causes,  but 
one  of  the  most  frequent  is  that  of  the  planter 
not  kuowmg  what  varieties  suit  the  locality.  I 
have  a vivid  recollection  of  the  fruit  gardens  of 
Kent,  and  when  settling  down  here  I hoped  to 
soon  see  the  same  varieties  flourishing  here 
in  the  same  manner  that  they  do  there.  But  I 
soon  found  out  that  this  was  a mistake,  and 
year  by  j'ear  we  keep  grubbing  out,  or  heading 
down  for  regrafting,  varieties  that  do  not  come 
up  to  our  expectation,  for  it  is  usele-ss  wasting 
time  and  space  on  varieties  that  arc  evidently 
not  suited  to  the  locality.  Taking  a survey  of 
our  fruit  grounds,  I find  that  the  majority  come 
quicker  into  fruitfulness  than  they  did  in  the 
slider  and  deeper  soil  of  Kent,  and  this  is  an 
advantage  where  dwarf  trees  only  are  grown. 
But  standards  do  not  attain  anything  like 
the  dimension  in  this  windy  locality  that 
they  do  in  the  sheltered  valleys  in  Kent,  and 
standards  are  too  long  in  reaching  a profitable 
size  to  be  of  much  service  to  a tenant,  who  wants 
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fruit  very  soon  after  his  expenses  begin,  and  for 
this  reason  I rely  solely  on  dwarfs.  But  it 
requires  some  care  in 

Seleuting  varieties,  that  lend  themselves 
readily  to  that  mode  of  culture,  and  soils  and 
situations  require  so  much  study  that  it  is 
only  after  you  have  made  a trial  that  you 
can  fully  determine  what  varieties  to  grow^and 
which  to  avoid.  I may  also  mention  the  fact 
that  some  varieties  of  Apple  and  Pear  that 
wore  popular  as  market  sorts  a few  years 
back  are  being  superseded  by  other  varie- 
ties. For  instance,  Ecklinville  Apple,  al- 
though very  fine  for  private  use,  does  not 
do  for  sending  long  journeys  by  rail,  and  the 
demand  is  now  not  only  for  fine  fruit  but 
highly-coloured  as  well,  and  for  this  reason 
varieties  like  Bismarck  are  being  largely 
planted.  I suppose  all  growers  know  the  value 
of  Blenheim  Orange,  but  I do  not  think  it  is 
grown  so  fine  or  so  well  in  any  other  way  than 
as  a standard.  Gloria  Mundi  is  a splendid 
Apple,  but  with  us,  although  it  seldom  fails  to 
carry  a few  fine  fruits,  we  do  not  get  a crop 
once  in  six  years. 

Pears  are  probably  the  most  capricious  of 
all  fruits,  some  really  grand  sorts,  such  as  Easter 
Beurre,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Knight’s  Monarch 
have  long  since  been  headed  down  and  regrafted, 
mostly  with  Pitmaston  Duchess,  which  although 
not  of  first-class  flavour  is  first-rate  as  a market 
fruit.  Plums  are  dilficult  fruits  to  get  into  a 
regular  fruitful  habit.  Victoria  is  the  safest  of 
any  variety  we  have  ever  planted,  while  the 
rich-flavoured  Gages  blossom  freely  and  set  well, 
but  by  gathering  time  they  are  mostly  a light 
crop.  Cherries  are  very  similar. 

The  Morello  never  fails,  but  the  splendid 
Black  Circassian  seldom  finishes  more  than 
half  a crop  ; but  half  a crop  will  not  prove  pro- 
fitable, and  the  saw  and  grub  axe  must  be  freely 
plied  until  we  get  every  fruit-tree  a really  true- 
bearing  tree.  J.  Groom,  Gosiiort. 


UPRIGHT  CORDON  PEARS. 

The  cordon  method  of  culture  is  well  suited  for 
small  gardens,  and  in  places  where  variety  is 
required  without  a great  bulk  of  fruit  ripe  at 
one  time,  trees  grown  like  those  in  the  illus- 
tration are  a source  of  pleasure  and  far  more 
profitable  than  those  which  take  up  much  space 
and  give  little  fruit.  Last  November  I planted 
fifty  trees  making  an  addition  to  a wall  planted 
some  years  ago  with  150  single  cordon  Pears. 
As  we  are  obliged  to  graft  these  fruits  some 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  stock,  and  to 
get  a dwarf  growth  the  Quince  stock  is  most 
suitable  ; but  much  depends  whether  the  soil 
is  good  as  if  there  are  only  a few  inches  of  soil, 
and  the  subsoil  is  poor  gravel  I would  use  the 
natural  or  free  stock,  by  this  means  getting 
better  growth  and  fruits.  It  is  useless  to  plant 
cordon  trees  unless  due  attention  be  paid  them 
afterwards  in  the  way  of  food.  As  they  are 
planted  near  the  surface,  a mulch  of  good  man- 
ure is  required  twice  a year,  the  first  in  May  or 
as  soon  as  the  fruits  have  set,  and  another  in 
October  or  November,  fl’his  latter  is  of  great 
assistance  at  that  season  as  it  supports  the 
roots,  being  washed  down  by  rains  and 
provides  food  for  the  surface  roots.  In  all 
cases  avoiil  deep  planting,  as  if  my  advice 
is  followed  out  with  these  repeated  mulchings 
it  is  not  necessary  to  plant  deeply,  as  this  means 
gross  shoots  and  little  fruit.  Shallow-planted 
trees,  on  the  other  hand,  make  a mass  of  fibrous 
roots,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  feed  and  keep 
the  trees  in  fruiting  condition.  Fruit-spurs  are 
produced  freely  in  preference  to  gross  wood.  I 
also  advise  lifting  at  least  every  four  years,  and 
cutting  away  entirely  large  root  growth,  giving 
new  soil,  with  sueh  materials  as  burnt  garden 
refup,  old  mortar  rubble,  and  good  loam, 
placing  the  roots  nearer  the  surface,  and  mulch- 
ing with  good  manure  afterwards.  This  lifting, 
if  carefully  done,  tends  to  fruitfulness,  short 
growth,  and  regular  crops.  The  work  should 
be  done  before  the  leaves  fall,  early  in  October, 
as  thus  treated,  there  will  be  no  loss  of  fruit  next 
season,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  thin  the 
fruits,  not  allowing  too  many  on  the  trees. 

As  regards  planting  the  young  trees  received 
from  the  nursery,  I advise  early  planting,  not 
later  than  November,  though  this  is  not 
essential,  as  good  results  may  be  obtained  the 
following  year  by  planting  in,  say,  February. 


In  heavy,  wet  soils  give  ample  drainage,  such 
as  old  brick  rubble.  This  placed  under  the 
trees  is  of  great  assistance,  and  raised  borders 
may  be  necessary.  In  light,  gravelly  soil  there 
may-  be  too  much  drainage.  I have  this  last- 
named  to  deal  with,  and  before  planting  take 
out  the  poor  gravel  sub-soil  and  replace  with  a 
portion  of  heavier  material.  Plant  at  a distance 
of  21  inches  or  2 feet  apart  if  single  cordons, 
and  3 feet  if  double.  I now  come  to 
Varieties. — One  may  get  a succession,  and 
many  a cordon  tree  may  occupy  a place  on  a 
wall  or  vacant  corner,  where  other  trees  would 
not  thrive  or  there  is  insufficient  space.  Such 
varieties  as  Jargonelle,  Williams’  Bon  Chr4tien, 
and  Souvenir  du  Congrf'S  do  well  in  bush  form, 
but  it  may  be  out  of  place  to  give  them  room 
as  cordons.  Still,  where  these  fruits  fail  they 
should  be  included,  especially  the  two  last- 
named.  Margaret  Marillat  is  a grand  cordon 
fruit,  also  Mme.  Treyve,  the  well-known  Marie 
Louise,  and  Louise  d’Uccle,  Durondeau,  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Emile  d’Heyst  is  a 
noble  cordon,  and  rarely  fails.  Beurre  Clairgeau 


is  useful  for  quantity,  but  is  not,  first-class  in 
quality.  Triomphe  de  Vieune,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Beurre  Baltet,  and 
Passe  Colmar  are  good,  the  last-mentioned 
being  a heavy  cropper,  needing  much  thinning. 
Choose  Easter  Beurre  and  Passe  Crassane  for 
late  use.  W.  S. 


Growing  Salvia  splendens  (Accakn). 

— The  name  of  the  plant  of  which  you  have  sent 
leaves  and  bloom  is  Salvia  splendens.  It 
succeeds  well  in  the  open  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. The  best  way  to  grow  it  is  from  cuttings 
yearly,  as  then  finer  bloom  and  dwarfer  plants 
are  produced.  Cut  down  your  plants  now  to 
the  main  stems,  leaving  about  6 inches  of  the 
younger  wood,  or  even  less.  Keep  them  drier 
at  the  root  for  a time  till  new  shoots  push  out, 
also  near  the  light.  When  the  new  shoots  are 
4 inches  to  6 inches  long  take  off  with  a heel — 
that  is,  a small  portion  of  the  old  wood  at  the 
base  of  the  cutting — and  place  three  cuttings  at 
the  side  of  a small  pot  in  a sandy  eompost  made 
firm.  Place  them  in  a temperature  of  70  degs., 
and  if  a little  bottom-heat  can  be  afforded  they 
strike  freely  in  a few  days.  Without  bottom- 


heat  keep  close,  and  water  very  sparingly 
indeed.  If  the  soil  is  moist  in  the  cutting-pots 
little  is  required  until  roots  are  formed,  as  the 
plants,  being  succulent,  soon  decay  if  kept 
damp.  The  after-management  is  very  simple. 
The  small,  newly-struck  plants  should  be  potted 
on — that  is,  each  plant  taken  out  of  the  cutting- 
pot,  and  as  much  soil  as  possible  retained  to 
each.  Repot  into  4^-inch  or  5-inch  pots  singly, 
in  a compost  of  good  loam  and  manure,  potting 
firmly  to  get  a short,  sturdy  growth.  Replace 
the  plants  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.,  near  the 
light,  and  when  these  pots  are  full  of  roots  give 
another  shift  two  sizes  larger.  At  that  time  the 
plants  may  be  placed  in  cold  frames,  being 
afterwards  hardened  off,  and  early  in  J une  stood 
in  the  open  air  on  boards,  or  a firm  bottom  im- 
pervious to  worms.  Feed  the  plants  frequently 
with  liquid -manure,  and  never  allow  them  to 
suffer  for  want  of  moisture.  House  them  at  the 
end  of  September,  and  place  in  a cool  green- 
house or  conservatory.  W.  S. 


ROSES. 

Roses  for  an  east  wall  (J.  G.  If.).— 
I find  that  only  the  hardiest  of  Roses  are  satis- 
factory on  an  east  wall,  but  Gloire  de  Dijon  will 
do  well,  and  as  you  do  not  object  to  sorts  that 
bear  small  flowers,  you  may  safely  plant  the 
Boursault  varieties ; the  best  of  these  are 
Amadis  (crimson)  and  gracilis  (red).  If  you  re- 
quire more  you  should  choose  from  the  Ayrshire 
Roses ; these  fill  up  a wall  quickly,  and 
although  the  flowers  are  not  large  they  are 
freely  produced.  The  two  best  for  your  pur- 
pose are  Dundee  Rambler  (white)  and  Ruga 
(flesh-colour). — J. 

Roses  on  a north-west  wall  ( E.J.  IF. ). 
— Some  of  the  evergreen  Roses  (Rosa  semper- 
virens)  would  suit  your  north-west  wall  admir- 
ably, such  as  F61icite  Perp4tuee  and  Flora. 
From  the  Boursaults  you  may  select  gracilis. 
This  will  give  you  three  distinct  shades  of 
colour,  and  if  you  add  to  these  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
you  will  have  four  hardy  and  reliable  sorts. 
The  Ayrshire  Roses  are  also  quite  hardy  and 
produce  numbers  of  small  flowers.  They  arc 
also  rapid  growers.  — J. 

Treatment  of  a Marechal  Kiel  Rose 

( H.  B.), — The  slits  in  the  growth  of  your  Roses 
are,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  an  excess  of 
vitality.  The  excrescence  in  the  centre  is,  no 
doubt,  the  first  stage  of  gumming,  which  nearly 
always  follows  when  the  bark,  or  outer  rind, 
twists  or  gets  injured.  If  eanker  does  not  set 
in  at  the  affected  parts  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
harm  will  be  done  to  the  tree  or  the  flowers. 
Although  it  is  not  probable,  it  is  possible  that 
if  you  were  to  bind  Moss  round  the  parts  where 
the  slits  occur,  and  damp  the  Moss  twice  a day, 
that  the  bark  will  unite  again.  And  if  it  did 
not  do  that  it  would  help  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  bark  in  the  places  named. — 
J.  C.  0. 

Pruning  Marechal  Niel  Rose.  —I 

should  like  advice  about  pruning  a Marechal 
Niel  Rose.  It  is  planted  outside  the  greenhouse, 
and  one  branch  is  in  the  greenhouse.  It  grew 
well,  but  wlieu  it  made  about  5 feet  unfortu- 
nately it  got  broken  about  3 feet  from  the  top. 
If  one  of  the  side  shoots  be  trained  along  the 
roof  will  it  do  well  ?— Stamp. 

If  you  train  up  the  strongest  of  the  side 
shoots,  and  check  or  cut  those  which  push  out 
at  the  base  of  your  new  shoots  or  leader,  the 
Rose  will  do  well.  Why  not  train  up  a couple 
of  shoots  if  there  is  space,  as  two  are  better 
than  one,  as  the  broken  shoots  will  push  out 
two  strong  side  growths. 

1864.— Pruning  Prancisca  Rose.— As 
there  are  some  buds  already  advanced  on  the 
plant,  and  the  proper  season  for  pruning  Roses 
under  glass  has  gone  by,  30U  had  better  let 
your  plant  go  unpruned  this  season,  unless  the 
growth  is  very  crowded  or  occupying  space 
wanted  for  other  things.  In  that  case  it  will 
be  well  to  prune  as  the  case  demands.  Unless 
one  could  see  the  plant  it  is  difficult  to  advise. 
The  Rose  you  name  is,  however,  a fairly  strong 
grower  under  glass,  and  should  be  pruned  early 
in  December  if  at  all. — J.  C.  C. 

Rose-flowers  withering  (S.  Y.).— 
Your  Roses  cannot  expand  for  the  want  of  heat  ; 
55  clegs,  is  not  warm  enough.  You  should  have 
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waited  two  months  longer  before  you  began 
forcing  them,  and  then  the  heat  of  the  sun 
would  have  helped  them.  If  you  compare  the 
natural  temperature  at  the  end  of  June,  when 
the  outdoor  Roses  are  opening,  with  that  of  your 
house  you  will  understand  how  it  is  that  the 
flowers  could  not  open.  Another  year  keep 
your  plants  in  a cooler  house,  or  out-of-do  3rs 
with  the  pots  plunged  to  their  rims  in  coal-ashes, 
and  some  dry  litter  placed  over  the  tops  in 
frosty  weather.  Treated  in  this  way  until  the 
end  of  February,  and  then  taken  into  the  house, 
you  will  get  plenty  of  Roses. — J. 


FERNS. 

Pern  fronds  turning  brown  {Edith). 
— The  Fern  fronds  are  somewhat  dift’erently 
marked  with  brown  to  any  I have  seen  lately, 
as  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  scorched 
by  sun’s  rays  acting  on  them  through  bad  glass. 
But,  as  a rule.  Ferns  of  this  type  get  browned 
by  too  dry  an  atmosphere.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  grow  Ferns  well  during  autumn  and 
winter  when  mixed  up  with  other  greenhouse 
plants,  for  the  moisture  necessary  for  the  Ferns 
would  be  fatal  to  such  plants  as  “ Geraniums,” 
Pelargoniums,  etc.  Try  a few  in  a frame  or 
anywhere  that  you  can  give  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere.  Seedling  Ferns  are  raised 
by  sowing  the  spores  in  pans  or  boxes  filled  with 
rough  lumps  of  peat,  keeping  the  pans  in  a very 
moist  house  or  covered  with  hand-lights  or  bell- 
glasses,  as  they  need  a great  deal  of  atmospheric 
moisture  when  germinating.  They  die  off 
rapidly  if  exposed  to  a dry  air. — J.  G. 

Asplenium  longicauda.— This  Fern  is 
from  the  mountain  at  Fernando  Po,  where  it  is 
said  to  grow  upon  trees  and  to  be  found  at  an 
altitude  of  some  2,600  feet  to  3,000  feet,  and  is 
still  a rare  Fern  in  gardens.  The  fronds,  from 
1 foot  to  18  inches  long,  and  upwards  of  6 inches 
broad,  are  simply  pinnate,  the  pinn<e  being 
0 inches  long  and  nearly  2 inches  broad,  the 
terminal  segment  being  very  much  lengthened 
out  and  proliferous  at  the  apex.  The  sori  are 
bold,  and  situated  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
veins  near  the  margin.  It  is  a distinct  Fern, 
and  worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation. 


BRODI.FIA. 

This  is  a fine  family  of  North  American  lilia- 
ceous plants.  The  late  Professor  Sereno  Watson 
recognises  fifteen  species  in  his  “ Revision  of  the 
North  American  Liliacea;,”  to  which  he  adds 
about  half-a-dozen  more  in  subsequent  notes, 
and  I think  it  will  be  best  to  follow  his  nomen- 
clature. Bentham  and  Hooker’s  great  work, 
“Genera  Plantarum,”  admits  the  same  genera 
as  proposed  by  Professor  Watson,  but  it  also 
includes  under  Broditea  the  Triteleia  group,  of 
which  the  widely-spread  Triteleia  uniflora  is  the 
best-known  example.  Though,  perhaps,  not 
distinct  from  Brodia;a  in  ta  strictly  botanical 
sense,  the  Triteleia  group  i.s  undoubtedly  best 
kept  separate  from  the  true  Btodiseas,  which  are 
all  inhabitants  of  North  America,  whilst  the 
Triteleias,  united  with  Milla  by  some  authors, 
are  all  natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
American  continent.  The  first  of  the  species 
described  by  Prof.  Sereno  Watson  in  bis  re- 
vision above  cited  is 

B.  GRANDIFLORA.  This  is  an  old  and  widely- 
spread  plant ; the  scape  is  about  5 inches  high, 
and  the  deep  purplish-blue  flowers  are  produced 
in  a loose  umbel  in  July.  At  the  time  of  flower- 
ing the  foliage  is  generally  more  or  less 
withered,  and  to  hide  the  nakedness  of  the 
stems  plant  the  bulb  among  some  other  low- 
growing  perennial  plants. 

B.  MINOR,  admitted  by  S.  Watson  as  a species, 
but  probably  not  more  than  a variety  of  the 
foregoing,  is  very  acceptable  ; it  is  very  dwarf, 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  Chionodoxa 
gigantea.  The  scape  is  not  more  than  an  inch 
high,  about  fifteen  flowers  being  produced  in  an 
umbel  ; the  colour  is  a purplish-blue  relieved  by 
a lighter  centre. 

B.  CONGESTA  is  a well-known  plant  ; the  stems 
are  long  and  wiry,  the  flowers  produced  in  a 
dense  umbel  ; purplish-blue  in  colour,  and  well 
suited  for  cutting,  as  they  are  very  lasting.  B. 
alba  is  a pretty  white-flowered  variety.  B. 
capitata  much  resembles  this  kind  in  general 
appearance,  being  distinguished  by  some  slight 
botanical  differences  only.  Under  cultivation 


it  is  usually  somewhat  dwarfer  and  flowers 
about  a week  earlier  than  B.  congesta.  There 
is  also  a 'white-flowered  variety. 

B.  LAXA  is  also  a very  old  garden  plant.  It 
is  also  called  Triteleia  laxa.  There  are  several 
v^arieties  not  only  varying  in  colour  of  the 
flowers,  which  in  the  type  is  of  a deep  purplish- 
blue,  but  also  in  the  size  of  the  individual 
flowers  and  the  umbels.  Of  these  latter  B.  1. 
maxima  is  a good  example.  In 

B.  PEDUKcuLARis  we  have  a pretty  white- 
flowered  species,  producing  a large  umbel  of 
porcelain-white  blossoms,  the  individual  flowers 
much  resembling  those  of  Triteleia  uaiflora. 

B.  GRACILIS  is  not  very  ornamental,  the 
flowers  being  small,  yellow  in  colour  with  a 
brown  stripe. 

B.  ixioiDES  is  another  yellow-flowered  species. 
This  was  figured  by  Bindley  in  the  Botanical 
R&jlsler  as  Calliprora  lutea  ; the  scape  is  about 
a foothigh,  carrying  a good-sized  umbel  of  yellow 
flowers,  slightly  striped  with  brown. 

B.  LACTEA  produces  a small  umbel  of  whitish 
flowers  of  no  particular  beauty. 

The  above  are  all  described  by  S.  Watson 
iu  his  “Revision  of  the  North  American 
Liliaceag,”  already  cited.  A few  more  are 
noticed  in  his  article,  but  as  I have  not  yet  been 
able  to  include  these  in  my  collection,  I cannot 
say  anything  of  them  from  proper  observation. 

The  following  are  newer  species  described  by 
Watson  and  other  authors  with  which  I have  been 
able  to  get  acquainted.  Of  these  I would  place 

B.  Howelli  in  the  first  rank.  This  choice 
species  has  flowers  in  a fine  umbel,  bell-shaped 
and  milky  white.  A beautiful  variety  of  it  has 
delicate  bluish  flowers,  and  which  was  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  two  seasons  ago.  There 
are  two  varieties,  one  a much  stronger  grower 
than  the  other,  retaining  its  fine  deep  green 
foliage  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  throwing  up 
sturdy  stems  about  2 feet  high,  crowned  by  large 
flat  umbels  of  well-shaped  flowers  of  a delicate 
blending  of  milky-white  and  light  lilac-blue. 
They  are  very  lasting,  and  when  cut  and  placed 
in  water  they  will  remain  in  good  condition  for 
at  least  a fortnight.  Mr.  Gumbleton  proposed 
the  varietal  name  lilacina  for  it.  The  editor  of 
The  Garden  grew  some  bulbs  of  it,  and  he  wrote 
me  that  it  had  done  very  well  with  him,  and 
that  he  was  charmed  with  the  stately  habit  of 
the  plant  and  the  delicate  colour  of  the  flowers. 
It  flowers  about  the  end  of  May,  and  a clump 
of  it  remains  in  good  condition  for  at  least  three 
weeks.  Other  newly-introduced  species  are  B. 
Hendersoni,  with  large  umbels  of  yellow 
flowers  ; B.  filifolia,  very  narrow-leaved,  with 
small  umbels  of  lavender-coloured  flowers  ; 
B.  Lemmome,  B.  Palmeri,  B.  Orcutti,  B.  terres- 
tris,  and  a few  others  of  which  I have  not  as 
yet  any  intimate  knowledge. 

Turning  from  the  true  Brodiaeas,  we  have  the 
closely  related  groups  Stropholirion,  Brevoortia, 
and  Bloomeria,  all  of  which  no  doubt  belong  to 
the  former  family,  though  they  are  kept  sepa- 
rate by  several  authors.  Of  the  first-named  of 
these— the  Stropholirion — there  is  only  one 
species — viz.,  S.  californicum,  better  known 
under  Mr.  Baker’s  name,  Brodirei  volubilis. 
The  ilower-stems  of  this  singular  plant  are 
twining,  and  if  they  get  a support,  will  grow 
4 feet  to  5 feet  high,  with  a total  stem  length  of 
often  double  that.  The  flowers  are  delicate 
rosy-pink.  The  Brevoortia  is  also  a mono- 
typic  genus,  and  the  B.  coccinea  or  Brodimi 
coccinea  is  now  a well-known  plant,  with 
fine  umbels  of  pendulous  flowers,  individually 
about  2 inches  long  and  rich  crimson-red, 
with  pea-green  rim.  The  flowers  last  in 
good  form  for  a very  long  time.  I have 

seen  cut  specimens  kept  dry  and  out  of  water 
retain  their  freshness  and  bright  colour  for  over 
a week.  There  is  also  a rare  lilac-coloured 
variety.  The  Bloomerias,  of  which  the  B.  aurea 
and  B.  Clevelandi  are  the  best  known,  are 
much  like  Brodiaea  ixioides,  having  umbels  of 
rich  yellow  flowers. 

The  cultivation  of  all  the  above  bulbs  is 
simplicity  itself.  They  may  be  planted  from 
October  until  December,  and  in  mild  localities 
will  pass  the  winter  in  the  open  unprotected. 
Here,  in  Holland,  where  our  winters  are  often 
very  severe,  they  are  covered  with  reeds  or  straw 
at  the  approach  of  the  cold  season.  This  cover- 
ing will  not  only  keep, the  cold  off,  but  it  also 
serves  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  to  ward  off  the 
stimulating  effects  of  an  often  treacherous  winter 
sun.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  Junr. 


Chrysanthemums  and  Peaches 

f^E.  II.  E.). — Peaches  and  Chrysanthemums  go 
very  well  together  from  the  time  the  latter  are  I 
housed,  the  first  week  in  October,  until  the  plants 
are  in  flower.  The  side  stage  spoken  of  would  i 
be  an  admirable  site  for  Chrysanthemum  plants  ' 
if  it  allows  sufficient  head-room,  if  not,  they 
would  do  on  the  floor.  At  the  end  of  these 
notes  I append  a list  of  fifteen  varieties  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  Cultural  directions  are  simple. 
Insert  strong  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots  at 
once  in  a cool-house,  covering  them  with  a 
hand-light  to  exclude  the  air.  Pinch  out  thepoint 
of  each  at  4 inches  high,  repeating  the  pinching 
when  five  more  inches  of  growth  has  been  made 
afterwards,  of  all  the  shoots  that  appear  to  grow. 
Place  a few  stakes  to  each  plant  after  they  are 
in  their  flowering  pots  in  June,  bending  the 
shoots  down  a little,  and  entwining  them  around 
the  stakes.  In  this  way  dwarfer  plants  are  ’ 
obtained  than  under  any  other  method.  Keep 
the  roots  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
occasionally  with  liquid-manure,  after  the  first 
week  in  August.  Allow  ample  space  between 
the  plants  when  they  are  standing  out-of-doors 
during  the  summer  to  induce  a stock}-  growth. 
From  the  time  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted  until 
all  danger  of  frost  is  past  a cold  frame  is 
the  best  place  for  them.  The  second  list 
are  those  required  for  flowering  out-of-doors. 
Lady  Selborne  (white),  Felix  Cassagneau  (bright 
orange,  flamed  salmon-red),  G.  W.  Childs  (dark 
velvety  crimson),  W.  H.  Lincoln  (yellow),  L. 
Canning  (white,  good  for  late  flowering).  Golden 
Gem  (bronze-crimson  atfirst,  changing  to  yellow), 
Viviand  Morel  (blush-mauve),  Charles  Dav'is 
(rosy-bronze),  8mirce  d’Or  (bronze,  tipped  gold), 
Val  d’Andorre  (chestnut,  shaded  orange),  Excel- 
sior (bright  rose-cerise),  and  Elaine  (white).  All 
of  these  are  naturally  dwarf  in  growth.  For 
out-of-door  growth.  Mine.  Desgrange  (white), 

G.  Wermig  (yellow),  Roi  de  Precoces  (brilliant 
crimson),  Piercy’s  Seedling  (bronze),  M.  Gustave 
Grunerwald  (lilac),  Mme.  Eulalie  Morel  (rosy- 
salmon). — E.  M. 

Sowing  seed  of  Chrysanthemums. 

—The  first  week  in  February  is  a good  time  to 
sow  the  seed.  Fill  an  ordinary  seed  pan,  after 
having  carefully  drained  it,  with  moist,  sandy 
soil.  8ow  the  seed  thinly,  covering  it  lightly  ; 
and  placing  over  the  pan  a piece  of  glass  with  a 
view  of  retaining  moisture  iu  the  soil  so  as  to 
avoid  supplying  water.  Place  the  pan  in  a 
temperature  of  50  degs.  shading  it  from  bright  , 
sun.  Directly  the  tiny  plants  show  through  the 
soil  remove  the  glass  from  the  pan,  thus  admit- 
ting air  more  freely  to  the  plants  and  inducing  a 
stocky  growth,  which  is  most  desirable.  When 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  place 
them  singly  in  small  pots  in  sandy  soil 
and  still  return  them  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture for  a week  or  two  until  new  gror/th  is 
established.  Afterwards  place  them  in  a 
cold  frame  to  encourage  a dwarf  habit 
of  growth.  Transfer  them  to  larger  pots  as 
required,  until  they  finally  go  into  those  8 inches 
in  diameter.  Use  a compost  of  three  parts  turfy  ; 
loam,  with  one  part  of  half  decayed  horse-  | 
manure,  some  coarse  silver  sand  and  crushed 
charcoal  if  the  loam  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  and 
retentive  of  moisture.  To  every  bushel  of  the 
prepared  compost  add  l.j  lb.  Thomson’s  Vine- 
manure.  Allow  the  plants  to  grow  away 
uninterruptedly  without  topping  the  shoots,  but 
restricting  the  growth  to  three  branches  upon 
each. — E.  M. 

Two  good  January  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— Golden  Gem  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Carey 
deserve  to  be  grown  in  every  garden  where  late 
Chrysanthemums  are  needed.  During  the  first 
week  in  January  these  two  kinds  were  with  me 
very  fine.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
some  shoots  of  Golden  Gem  as  seen  growing  on 
plants  in  a cold  vinery.  I notice  that  those 
plants  which  have  not  been  stopped  have  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  richly  coloured  flowers. 
Mrs.  C.  Carey  is  a pure  white  kind,  and 
although  not  really  double,  it  is  none  the  less 
valuable  on  that  account. — Dorset. 

1862,— Leptospermum  lanlgerum.— The  most 
likely  source  from  which  to  obtain  this  plant  is  Messrs. 
Rodger  McClelland  and  Co.,  Newry,  Ireland.  They  sold  it 
to  m,\  knowledge  a few  years  ago,  and  no  doubt  do  so 
now.— G.  U. 

The  late  Mr  Ohas  Collins  — A meeting  of 
horticultural  pre.sjnieii  was  held  recently  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  to  take  steps  to  raise  a tun  I 
lor  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late  Mr,  Chas.  Collins, 
whose  sudden  death  was  recorded  in  Gakdeking.  Sub- 
scriptions may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  horticultural  p.ipers. 
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FLOWER  SHOWS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  HoRTK.'iii.TnriAU. — At  the  first  meeting 
of  this  Society  for  tlie  present  year  many 
Orchids  were  shown,  and  there  were  a fair 
number  of  exhibits  of  flowers.  A first-class 
certificate  went  to  each  of  the  following — La- 
chenalia  quadricolor  maculata  : Flower-spikes  of 
this  very  charming  Lachenalia  came  from  IMr. 
F.  W.  Miore,  of  the  Olasnevin  Botanic  Gardens. 
The  flowers  are  produced  freely  on  the  scape  and 
individually  rich  in  colour.  The  extreme  base  is 
orange,  varying  to  a reddish  tone,  the  sepals 
deep  green,  also  the  petals,  which  have  an  apex 
of  deep  purple-crimson.  L.  quadricolor,  the 
type,  is  a well-known  species,  synonymous  with 
L.  tricolor.  Rhododendron  ponticum  foliis-pur- 
pureis  is  a very  handsome  shrub,  similar  to  the 
type  in  growth,  but  the  foliage  is  almost  of  a 
deep  crimson-brown  shade,  very  rich,  decided 
aud  welcome.  With  the  winter  sun  shining  upon 
it  such  a shrub  would  create  a rich  colour 
picture  in  the  garden.  From  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  An 
award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  following — 
Chinese  Primula  Giant  Rosy  Queen  : This  was 
one  of  the  many  beautiful  varieties  in  the  col- 
lection of  Primulas  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  of  Reading.  The  present  variety  is  very 
handsome,  the  flowers  large,  wavy  and  delicate 
rose,  with  greenish-yellow  eye,  the  plant  being 
free  both  in  growth  and  bloom.  Persian  Cycla- 
mens : An  award  of  merit  was  also  given  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  for  their  fine  strain  of 
Cyclamens,  comprising  a variety  of  colours. 
Purple  Queen  has,  as  its  name  suggests,  purplish 
flowers,  but  we  do  not  care  for  this  so  much  as 
one  named  Salmon  Queen,  to  which  we  think 
the  reward  more  directly  applied.  This  is  a 
sturdy,  free-blooming  plant,  with  neat,  well- 
formed  flowers  of  a carmine  or  salmon-rose 
shade,  very  clear  and  distinct.  Chrysanthemum 
Jeanette  Sheaham  : This  was  given  this 

award  as  a late  decorative  variety.  It 
is  very  free,  the  flowers  of  the  Japanese 
character,  but  of  a yellow  colour,  deepening 
in  the  centre.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  D.  Sheaham, 
Hartfield-road  Nursery,  Wimbledon.  Rose 
Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan  : This  is  an  Ameri- 
can variety,  the  flowers  exhibited  having 
been  sent  from  America,  this  acounting  for  their 
damaged  petals.  It  is  described  as  a sport  from 
Mme.  Cusin,  and  has  much  the  aspect  of  that 
beautiful  Rose,  the  petals  forming  a bloom  of 
charming  expression,  whilst  the  colour  is  deep 
rose.  A great  feature  is  its  fragrance,  even  in 
the  blooms  shown,  this  being  as  delightful  as  in 
any  Tea  Rose  we  know,  a precious  trait  not 
always  considered  by  raisers  of  new  kinds. 
Shown  by  Mr.  John  N.  May,  Summit,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.  Chrysanthemum  L.  Canning  : 
This  was  shown  under  the  name  of  Heine’s 
White  or  similar  title,  but  the  above  is  the  cor- 
rect designation.  A lovely  plant  full  of  bloom 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Frogmore.  It  is  a Japanese  variety,  the 
flowers  full,  very  freely  produced  and  white, 
touched  with  rose.  The  only  medal  given  was 
a silver  one,  which  went  to  the  large  and  inter- 
esting display  of  the  various  types  of  Chinese 
Primulas  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  The 
double  varieties  were  extremely  beautiful, 
the  plants  well  grown  and  the  flowers  of 
refined  colours.  .Alba  magnifica  is  white, 
touched  with  rose,  and  the  double  Heliotrope,  a 
soft  heliotrope  colour,  less  pronounced,  but 
quite  as  pleasing  as  the  double  blue,  which  is  a 
lovely  shade,  not  slaty  or  purple,  but  clear  and 
welcome.  Double  Carnation  Flake,  the  flowers 
white,  flaked  with  light  purple,  a very  free- 
blooming  variety,  and  such  single  kinds  as 
Pearl,  white,  with  yellow  eye  ; Giant  Pink,  a 
large  handsome  flower,  white,  with  suffusion  of 
pink  ; Grenadier,  brick-red,  a bright  telling 
colour,  were  also  good.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a few  of  their  fine 
single  Chinese  Primulas,  as  Neatness,  a delicate 
rose  and  white  flower  ; Duchess  of  Fife,  soft 
rose  ; Kentish  Purple,  deep  crimson-purple  ; the 
beautiful  Eynsford  \Vhite,  Cannell’s  Pink,  a 
distinct  and  attractive  flower  of  this  colour, 
and  Swanley  Yellow,  a near  approach  to  a 
true  yellow  variety,  the  flower  of  this  colour 
save  for  a rather  broad  creamy-white  margin. 
Messrs.  Cannell  also  had  a bunch  of  that  tine 
Canna  (,)ueen  Charlotte,  very  good  for  this 
season.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E.  exhibited  a basketful  of  Nicotiana 


aliinis  variegata.  The  leaves  are  abundant, 
glaucous,  margined  with  creamy- white.  Of 
fruit,  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
staged  seventy  dishes  of  Apples  and  aljout  ten 
of  Pears.  The  Apples  were  firm,  well-coloured, 
and  not  extra  large.  There  v/ere  some  very 
nice  examples  of  Frogmore  Prolific,  Lord 
Derby,  Sandringham,  and  Mere  de  Men- 
age in  baskets,  with  good  single  dishes  of 
Blenheim  tfrange.  Schoolmaster,  Cellini,  Lord 
Burghley,  Hollandbury,  and  Bismarck,  which 
appears  to  have  done  well  in  most  places,  a wet 
season  suiting  it.  The  Crown  Apple,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  and  Prince  Albert  were  the  best  cook- 
ing varieties.  Among  the  dessert  kinds.  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange,  several  varieties  of 
the  Russets,  Ribston  Pippin,  the  new  Atalanta 
and  Swedish  Reinette  were  the  best.  The  best 
Pears  were  Chas.  Cognee,  a large  nice-looking 
fruit  and  very  late,  Duchesse  de  Nemours, 
Catillac,  Verulam,  and  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain 
(silver  medal).  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  staged  a smaller  collection,  nicely  arranged 
with  Ferns  in  pots,  the  best  fruits  being  Bis- 
marck, Brabant  Bellefleur,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Lord  Derby,  Striped  Beaufin, 
Sandringham,  Flower  of  Kent,  Lady  Henniker, 
and  Royal  Russet  (silver  medal). 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — At  a meeting  of 
this  society  on  Saturday  last,  a motion  by  Mr. 
Rubinstein  as  to  the  admission  of  the  public  to 
the  Gardens  on  payment  was  discussed.  The 
motion  on  being  put  to  the  vote  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Queries  ami  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening /reeo/c/iarjre  if  correspondents  fallow  the  rules 
here  laid  doum  for  their  guidance.  All  comm  unications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  mitten  on 
one  side  of  the -paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  il7,  Southaw-pton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  -paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  -repeated.  Corresqjondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be.  send  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  im-mediatily  following  the  receipt  of  their 
comimmication. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  .found  in  their  deferent  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title-placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  aiul  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  .far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
a-nce  Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
jmndents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  -mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1807.— Crab  Apple  (Pj  rus  Malus  Bertini)  —Can  any 
reader  tell  me  where  1 can  procure  some  trees  of  the 
above  ? — Eeynardo. 

1898. — Large  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  show. 

— Will  any  reader  kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  “ Geraniums  " 
for  exhibition  ?—W.  G. 

1899. — Mistletoe  on  trees. —Upon  what  other 
trees  besides  Apple,  Poplar,  and  Thorn  can  Mistletoe- 
berries  be  propagated?— G.  A. 

1900. — Lilies  in  pots —I  want  to  have  a good  display 
of  Lilies  in  pots  for  about  the  middle  of  July.  When  should 
I plant  them  to  flower  at  that  date  ? — T.  B. 

1901. — Best  six  half-hardy  annuals.  — Can 
any  reader  give  me  the  names  of  six  of  the  beat  dwarf 
annuals  for  planting  in  beds,  except  Stocks  or  Asters?  1 
prefer  yellow,  pink,  and  scarlet  colours  ; also  si.x  of  the 
best  hardy  annuals  for  show  ?— W.  G. 

1902. — Asparagus  Fern  in  drawing-room.— 

I have  an  Asparagus  Pern  that  has  looked  well  all  summer, 
but  now  all  the  leaves  are  dead,  and  the  stalk  remains. 
The  plant  is  in  a pot  about  6 inches  in  diameter,  and  it  has 
been  growing  in  a drawing-room? — Constant  Header. 

1903. — Double-flowered  Cyclamen.— I have  a 
Cyclamen  in  bloom,  one  tf  the  flowers  of  which  has  ten 
petals  instead  of  live,  as  on  all  the  others.  Is  it  at  all 
unusual  for  a Cyclamen  to  he  thus  double-flowered  ? And 
would  there  he  any  chance  of  my  raising  double-flowered 
seedlings  if  I save  the  seed? — W.  B.  B. 

1904. — Sweet  Peas.— I was  very  unfoitunate  with 
these  last  year,  having  sown  them  three  times,  and  nearly 
all  were  devoured  by  botli  sparrows  and  slugs.  Could  I 
raise  them  in  boxes  and  plant  out  ? I have  only  a cold 
frame.  Any  information  will  he  valued.  Wouldit  be  well 
to  cut  last  year’s  Antirrhinums  down  to  the  ground,  and 
when  ? Or  shall  1 leai  e them  as  they  are  ? — A Constant 
Header. 

1905. — Budded  Briers.— Last  summer  I budded  a 
number  of  Biier  slocks.  A few  of  them  have  made  shoots 
a few  inches  long,  lut  many  of  the  buds  are  dormant. 
Ought  the  shoots  above  the  buds  to  be  shortened  now,  or 
wait  till  growth  starts  again?  In  the  case  of  the  stocks 
where  buds  did  not  live,  should  all  the  shoots  be  removed 
or  left  for  this  year’s  budding?  Information  upon  these 
points  will  be  gladly  received  by  “ E.  C.,”  E.  Yorks. 


1900.— Mildew  on  Cucumbers.  — Durir'g  the 

recent  cold  weather  the  night  temperature  in  a 50  by  12 
feet  house,  heated  with  four  rows  of  4 inch  pipe,  fell 
lielow  .50  degs.  The  Cucumber  plants  are  now  badly 
infested  with  mildew,  though  fruiis  arc  setting  on  the 
healthier  dies.  Should  they  all  be  destroyed?  And  is 
the  djsease  likely  to  affect  a fresh  crop?  In  the  same 
house  I have  a number  of  young  Tomato  plants  in  04  pots. 
Are  these  likely  to  catch  the  disease  from  the  Cuciindiers  ? 
I may  mention  that  the  Cucuniliers  have  t een  dusted  with 
white  sulphur.  The  house  has  no  bottom  heat,  the  pipes 
lying  on  the  beds  in  whicli  Uie  Cucumbers  are  planted  out. 
— Tei.eoraiti. 

1907.— Creeper  for  conservatory  — Would  any 
of  your  correspondents  give  me  any  directions  as  to  the 
following?  I have  a conservatory  at  the  frontdoor,  built 
outside  of  the  house,  but  heated  with  water-pipes,  which 
even  in  the  most  severe  frost  keep  up  a temperature  of 
40  degs.  Against  the  wall,  which,  of  course,  is  the  main 
wall  of  the  house,  I cannot  get  a Creeper  to  grow  with  any 
satisfaction.  What  I have  tried  to  grow'  them  in  are 
earthenware  sewage-pipes  of  the  largest  size,  well-drained, 
and  standing  in  saucers,  in  which  the  water  is  never 
allowed  to  accumulate,  and,  of  course,  the  rerjuisite  soil  for 
the  plants  attempted  to  be  grown.  I have  tried  Heliotrope, 
Lapageria  with  poor  retulls.  I have  Ivy-leaved 
“ Geraniums,”  hut  lastyear,  though  the  foliage  was  strong 
and  healthy,  they  did  not  give  a flower.  My  theory  is, 
that  although  the  temperature  of  the  conservatory  is  all 
right,  that  the  wall  being  the  main  wall  of  the  house  is  not 
affected  by  the  heal  of  the  pipe.s.  If  I am  right,  the  plants 
trained  ag.ainst  it  suffer.  Can  any  reader  help  me? 
— Birkenhead. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  replies  are  given, 
hut  readers  are  invited  to  gire  further  answers 
should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional  advice  on 
the  variotis  subjects. 

1908. — Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  ("B.  J.). 
— This  is  the  name  of  the  leaf  to  hand.  It  is  an  elegant 
little  plant,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  You  are 
quite  right  respecting  this  family  being  quite  hardy,  hut 
there  are  some  species,  including  this,  which  would  not 
survive  our  winters,  and  require  to  be  grown  in  a green- 
house throughout  tlie  year.  Do  not  keep  these  plants  in 
a too  moist  condition. 

1909. — Variegated.  Lavatera  (J.  L.  B.).— Your 
plant  is  a variegated  form  of  the  Tree-Mallow  (Lavatera 
arborea).  The  common  green-leaved  kind  is  wild  on  the 
coast  of  many  parts  of  Britain,  often  attaining  to  10  feet  in 
height,  and  always  losing  its  lower  leaves.  It  is  a biennial 
—that  is,  it  flowers  and  dies  the  second  year.  The  varie- 
gated form  partakes  of  the  same  character,  and  the  only 
way  to  have  young,  handsome  plants  is  to  raise  a batch 
from  seed  each  year. 

1910  — OdontoglossumcrlspumlGcorpeBeirneff). 
— Your  flower  is  the  pure  white  form  of  this  species,  and 
which  is  also  known  as  O.  Alexandra!.  It  is  by  no  means 
scarce,  and  although  a nice  round  form,  is  not  worih  any- 
thing like  Itie  price  jou  mention.  This  species  has  been 
imported  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  may  now  be  pur- 
chased for  a few  bliillings,  and  it  is  undoubtidly  the  most 
popular  Orchid  we  have.  Do  not  allow  the  spike  to  remain 
long  upon  the  plant.— M.  B 

1911. — Aspidistra  lurida.— (ir.  B.).— The  blaik 
insects  on  the  back  of  le.it  sent  are  black  thrips,  which 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  These  insects  came 
the  leaves  to  turn  yellow,  and  are  mostly  pieialent  in  hot 
or  very  dry  atmospheres  ; hut  you  give  no  particulars  how 
you  have  grown  the  plant;  but,  anyhow,  they  should 
he  cleansed  at  once  with  some  tepid  water  and  soft  soap. 
Une  or  two  good  spongings  with  this  will  no  doubt  prove 
effectual.— J.  J. 

1912. — Heating  apparatus  (B.  J.  it.  Rotherham).— 
There  are  now  so  many  .slow  combustion  stoves  for  heating 
small  glass-houses,  such  as  vour  correspondent  describes, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best,  as  some  excel 
in  one  particular  direction,  such  as  rapidity  of  heating, 
while  others  give  a slower  hut  more  lasting  heat.  1 beliex  e 
what  is  called  the  Twelve  Hours’  Stove  Company,  at 
Southampton,  send  out  stoves  that  give  great  satisfaction, 
and  I have  one  in  use  that  is  very  powerful  and  well  made, 
that  is  called  the  “Carron  Stove,”  made  at  the  Carre  n 
Iron  Works,  Scotland.  But,  doubtlees,  many  others  aie 
equally  good.  I find  the  best  plan  is  to  get  these  sort 
of  things  through  a goed  local  firm  that  are  agents  for 
them,  so  that  if  anything  goes  wrong,  they  may  rectify 
them  for  you  on  the  spot.— J.  G.,  Gosport. 

1913. — Treatment  of  the  Christmas  Rose.— 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best  treatment  for  the 
Christmas  Rose  ('Ilelleborus  niger)  ? The  two  plants  I put 
in  this  year  have  flowered  better  tlian  an  old  plant  I found 
in  the  garden.— O. 

%*  The  best  treatment  is  to  .set  out  a plantation  in  the 
month  of  ,/uly  in  ground  previously  well  -prepared  by 
deep  digging  and  manuring,  and  it  should  be  in  a moist 
and  sheltered  position.  When  the  flowers  are  about  to 
expand,  -it  is  a good  plan  to  -protect  them  with  hand- 
lights.  » 

1914. -S  wing  Mignonette.  — How  soon  may 
Mignonette  seed  be  sown,  and  what  kind  of  soil  ia  needed  ? 
I liad  some  in  window-boxes  last  year,  which  never  looked 
decent.  — Ignoramus, 

*,*  ,S'o«i  it  in  the  month  of  Marrh  in  the  open  air  in 
any  good,  rather  fine  soil.  Mignonette  likes  a stinny  and 
weilid rained  position  in  the  garden.  Early  in  Marrh, 
too,  waidd  be  a good  time  to  so-w  it  in  window-boxes,  which 
should  be  well  drained. 

1915. — Melons  cracking.- Can  you  tell  me  what 
makes  Melons  crack,  as  most  of  mine  did  last  year  when 
they  were  nearly  ripe,  and  left  them  W'ilhout  any  juice?— 

J.  G. 

*»*  The  most  frequent  cause  of  Melons  cracking  at  the 
time  and  in  the. -manner  comptaiiud  of  is  that  too  much 
water  is  thin  given  to  the  roots.  'Ihey  -require  very  little 
-just  at  that  pel  it  d,  and  abundant  ventilation,  accompanied 
with  a high  tem]ieratnre,is  aneseeutialroiid-ilionto  lectire 
perfectly-ripened  and  good -flavoured  Melons. 
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1916  — Sowing  seed  of  the  blue  Convolvulus. 

—I  should  like  to  grow  against  my  house  some  plants  of 
the  hardy  blue  Convohulus.  When  should  I sow  the 
seed  ? — I. 

Sou'  the  seeds  during  this  month  in  a warm  frame, 
and  transplant  in  May,  U7id  some  seed  ma^i  also  be  soim 
in  the  open  gro^ind  from  April  to  the  end  of  May.  If 
required  tofinwer  very  early  in  the  spring,  the  seeds  should 
he  soven  in  September  in  the  open  gi-ound. 

1917. — Treatment  of  Roman  Hyacinths.— 
Would  it  be  better  to  transplant  Roman  Hyacinths  grow- 
ing in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  into  earth  to  strengthen  them  for 
next  winter  ?— G.  M. 

The.s?  Hyacinths  would  certainly  do  better  planted 
i)i  good  earth  than  tn  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  but  under  any 
circumstances,  they  are  of  little  value  for  forcing  a second 
year. 

1918. — Desfontalnea  spinosa.— Please  inform  me 
if  a shrub  called  Desfontainea  would  grow  in  a rather 
ex])Osed  garden,  near  the  sea,  in  the  South  of  Ircdand? 
Also  where  I c^ould  j>rocure  a plant,  and  culture,  and  soil 
required  by  it  ?— W.  S.  K. 

*♦*  This  should  succeed  in  your  Irish  garden,  but  it 
requires  rather  a sheltered  place.  In  well-placed  gardens 
in  the  southern  coiinties,  as  Devonshire,  one  sees  good 
specimens  of  it,  but  it  wants  shelter,  certainly,  as  it  comes 
.from  Chili.  It  has  leaves  like  those  of  a Holly,  and 
tubular  flowers,  bright  scarlet,  tipped  with  yellow. 

1919. — Treatment  of  African  Hemp(Sparmannia 
africana),— I have  a seedling  plant  of  this.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  how  it  ought  to  be  treated?  It  is  about  2 inches 
high  now,  and  has  three  or  four  tiny  leaves,  and  looks 
healthy.— H. 

,*  Keep  the  plant  growing  on  in  a comfortable  tempera- 
ture of,  say  05  degs.,  and  as  it  makes  progress  p>ot  it  on 
into  a larger  sized  pot  in  a loamy  soil,  to  which  has  been 
added  some  rotten  manure  and  a good  poi-tion  of  sharp 
silver  sand.  When  the  centre  shoot  has  proxun  to  a height 
of  about  6 inches,  pinch  the  top  of  it  out',  and  this  will  in- 
duce a bushy  growth.  By  the  month  of  May  it  will 
require  a still  larger  pot,  and  abundance  of  writer  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  foliage  should  be  frequetitly  syringed  to 
keep  down  red  spider;  in  other  respects,  ordinary  green- 
house treatment  will  be  all  that  it  will  require. 

1920. — Pruning  old  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
bushes.- Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best  way 
of  pruning  some  old  bushes  of  these  fruits  ? Should  the 
Currants,  which  are  rather  high,  be  cut  down ?— Hants. 

Thin  out  and  shorten  back  some  of  the  longest  of  the 
brnnehes  on  both  kinds  of  bushes,  leaving  in  a goodlg 
number  of  well-placed  young  shoots.  The  small  side- 
shoots  on  the  main  branches  of  the  Currant-bu.shes  should 
be  cut  back  two  or  three  exges,  and  slightly  shorten  the 
leading  one , like  a Vineis  pruned  ; but,  in  iJie  case  of  the 
Gooseberries,  leave  as  much  of  the  yoxtng  ivood  in  as 
possible,  rend  nearly  at  full  length.  A good  dressing  of 
half-decayed  stable-manure,  lightly  forked  into  the  ground, 
wmld  do  much  good,  and  mulching  of  similar  material 
later  on,  before  the  drought  of  summer  sets  in,  would 
greatly  assist  the  bxtshes  in  question. 

1921.  — Bitter  Turnips. — May  I ask  advice  to  enable 
me  to  grow  fair  Turnips?  The  shaws  are  always  thick 
and  bushy,  often  forming  several  growths,  but  the  bulbs 
have  a rank  and  bitter  taste.  The  garden  was  formed  six 
years  ago  of  light  soil.— A. 

*»*  The  soil  of  the  garden  being  light,  and  probably 
shallow,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Txiniips  stifer  from 
drought  in  the  summer.  This  would  be  sure  to  give 
them  a bad  flavour.  Trench  the  ground  intcmled  for  this 
season’s  crops  two  spits  deep,  and  work  in  some  loamy  soil, 
charred  clay,  or  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  and  a little  well- 
decayed  stable-manure.  This  should  do  good. 

1922. — Winter  flowers  for  conservatory. — 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  this  is  the  proper  time  of  year  to 
raise  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  and 
Christmas  Roses,  to  flower  in  a small  conservatory  about 
next  Christmas? — V. 

*»*  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  can  be  had  in  flower  about 
the  time  named  if  the  seed  is  sown  early  in  March.  Her- 
baceous Calceolarias  will  not  flower  in  the  winter.  They 
do  so  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  the  seeds  of 
them  should  be  .sown  about  the  end  of  July.  The  Christmas 
Bose,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  winter-blooming 
hardy  plants,  and  the  best  time  to  make  a plantation  of 
it  in  a garden  is  in  the  month  of  July,  the  ground  having 
been  premously  well  prepared  by  trenching  and  manuring. 

A moist  and  sheltered  position  is  the  be.st  one  for  them.  If 
Christmas  Boses  are  raised  from  seed,  sow  it  immediately 
after  it  is  ripe. 

1923. — Camellia  buds  dropping.— I have  three 
Camellia-trees,  and  during  the  last  two  years  the  buds, 
after  getting  well  on,  commence  to  turn  brown,  and  drop 
off.  I send  you  herewith  several  buds.  My  gardener  does 
not  appear  to  know  what  is  wrong.  Can  you  advise  me 
what  to  do  with  the  trees  ? This  season  I h.ad  a very  good 
show,  but  I find  that  there  will  be  no  flowers  now  on  two 
of  the  trees.— EurtAH. 

*«*  The  trees  have  been  either  kept  loo  dry  or  placed  in 
an  atmosphere  too  warm  for  than.  Dryness  of  the  soil 
before  the  buds  have  fully  gx-own  will  caitse  them  to  drop, 
and  that  is  why  Camellias  stood  out  in  the  open  air  in 
the  sunitner  often  suffer  in  this  way.  Kxamine  the  roots 
well,  and  see  if  they  are  too  dry,  otx  the  opposite,  too 
saturated  with  water. 

1924. — Preesias  in  a box.— I should  be  very  glad  if 
you  will  tell  me  if  Freesias  would  grow  in  a box 'about  3 
feet  square,  as  I wish  to  grow  a quantity  for  cutting.  How 
close  might  the  bulbs  be  planted,  and  what  depth  of  soil 
will  they  re.juire?  And  what  soil  will  suit  them  best’— 
A.  E.  S. 

Freesias  would  grow  in  the  sized  boxes  named,  but 
you  would  not  get  as  good  results  as  if  they  were  in  a 
larger  space,  as  unless  the  box  or  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots  the  flowers  do  not  expand  pniperly.  Try  a few,  hut 
you  will,  no  doubt,  get  better  results  inpots.  Place  the  bulbs 
2 to  .1  inches  apart,  and  the  soil  should  be  U to  tj  inches 
deep,  plenty  of  drainage,  good  light,  loamy  soil,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  manure  and  sharp  sand  being  given.  If 
the  soil  is  heavy  increase  the  quantity  of  sa>id,  and  give\ 
2 inches  of  drainage.—  li'.  S.  I 


1923.— Heating  a greenhouse.— I am  building  a 
greenhouse,  and  wish  to  heat  it.  Will  you  kindly  say 
whether  it  would  answer  to  carry  (he  fire  through  the 
house  in  C-inch  pipes,  and  would  placing  tins  of  water  on 
the^pipes  be  beneficial?  The  house  in  question  is  12  feet 
by  7 feet  C inches,  and  in  a good  position. — J.  B. 

***  A flue  made  of  fi-inch  .strong  earthernwarc  pipes 
loould  answer  very  well.  They  slioidd  rise  a little  from 
the  furnace  to  the  chimney,  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  readily  removing  the  soot  when  required.  It  would 
bewell  to  use  fire-bricks  just  where  the  fire  enters  the  house 
from  the  furnace.  Tins  filled  with  water  standing  on  the 
flue  would  be  decidedly  beneficial,  except  when  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  is  required  to  be  kept  very  dry. 

192G.— Cutting  back  old  Myrtles.— What  is  the 
best  time  to  cut  back  old  Myrtles,  7 feet  high,  on  walls? 

Cut  these  back  in  the  xn-onth  of  April,  when  all 
danger  from  severe  frost  is  past. 

1927.— Management  of  a Stephanotis.— When 

should  a pl.aut  of  this  climber  be  cut  back,  and  about  what 
amount  of  water  does  it  require  at  this  season  of  the  year  ’ 
—Mrs.  R. 

The  best  time  to  cut  the  shoots  of  this  plant  back  is 
immediately  after  the  blooming  period  is  over.  During 
the  winter  the  soil  around  the  roots  should  be  kept  just 
su  fficiently  moist  to  prevent  the  shoots  and  foliage  from 
withering. 

1028  —Propagating  Dlpiacus  giutinosus.— 

When  and  how  should  this  be  done  ?— J. 

***  Take  off  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  that  are  firm  at 
the  base  in  April,  and  insert  them  in  very  sandy  soil,  the 
surface  of  which  should  be  covered  with  sharp  silver  satul 
alone.  Put  them  in  a warm  and  close  temperature,  and 
they  will  soon  root. 

1929.  -Propagating  Tree  ■ Carnations.  ^ My 
Tree. Carnations  have  just  finished  flowering.  What  is  the 
most  effectual  way  to  strike  cuttings  of  them  ? — J. 

Cutting.s^  of  these  Carnations  will  strike  freely  in  the 
month  of  April,  selecting  moderately  firm  shoots  of  about 
8 inches  in  length  and  cutting  them  even  just  below  the 
lowest  joint,  and  remove  the  leaves  for  about  an  inch  up 
the  stem.  Insei't  them  then  singly  in  very  small  pots,  or 
put  four  or  five  round  the  edges  of  a large  CO-sized  pot,  in 
sharp,  sandy  soil,  and  place  them  in  a warm  and  close 
atmosphere  in^  a house  or  frame,  and  they  wilt  soonfoi'm 
I'oots.  The  soil  must  be  kept  just  modcratky  moist,  and  a 
sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  to  promptly  remove,  with  a 
sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors,  any  foliage  that  shows  signs 
of  damping  off. 

1930. — Soil  for  Perns. — Would  peat  or  Cocoa-nut- 

fibre,  mixed  with  loam,  and  enriched  with  decayed  horse 
droppings,  when  required,  do  for  seedlings,  and  growing 
F'erns,  and  pot  plants  generally  ?—W.  ” 

Your  soil  will  suit  the  Ferns,  but  if  the  manure  is 
not  aged  do  nut  use  it,  and  be  cautious  of  it  at  any  time.. 

1931. — Ripening  of  Myrtle  seed.— Will  you  kindly 
say  if  the  Mj-rtle  seeds  in  the  berries  enclosed  are  ripe 
enough  to  sow  ? If  not,  how  would  it  be  best  to  ripen 
them?  I have  a large  plant,  8 feet  high,  covered  with 
berries  like  the  enclosed.— W.  O.  Wriout. 

The  Myrtle  berries  enclosed  are  perfectly  ripe,  and, 
therefore,  the  seeds  can  be  now  extracted  from  them,  and, 
if  sown,  should  germinate  freely. 

1932. — Raising  double  Gilliflowers.— Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  whether  double  GilliHowers(  Wallflowers), 
are  grown  from  seed,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  time  of 
the  year  to  sow  it  ?— A Constant  Kkader. 

These  can  be  raised  f reely  f rom  seed  soum  in  April 
and  May,  and  also  Double  Wallflowers  can  be  propagated 
by  “slips"  taken  off  about  the  time  the  plants  are  in 
flower.  These  “slips"  should  be  put  in  in  sharp,  sandy 
soil,  u nder  handlights,  in  a shady  place. 

1933  —Sowing  various  plant  seeds.— Please  in- 
form me  when  I should  sow  seeds  of  the  following  plants : 
Gloxinias,  Cinerarias,  Tuberose-scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana 
affinis),  Petunias,  Chinese  Primulas,  Begonias.  1 have  a 
greenhouse  which  I keep  up  to  a temperature  of  about  50 
degs.  ? — H.  N. 

Sow  Gloxitiias  and  Begonias  about  the  midiUe  of 
February,  Cinerarias,  and  Chinese  Primulas,  Tuberous- 
scented  Tobacco,  axid  Petunias  in  March  and  April. 

1934  — Dampness  in  a greenhouse.— Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  why  the  plants  in  iny  little  greenhouse  are 
so  damp?  My  Chi-jsanthemum  cuttings  seem  covered  with 
mildew,  and  the  mould  is  also  on  nearly  all  the  plants.  I 
water  them  when  only  quite  necessary.  No  heat  has  been 
on  lately  ; but  free  ventilation  is  given  when  the  weather 
is  suitable  ?— Trourle. 

***  To  dispel  the  damp  from  the  greenhouse  in  question, 
a little  fire-heat  must  be  used.  The  fire  shouldbe  lit  inthe 
early  morning  of  a fine  day,  and,  as  soon  as  the  apparatus 
is  fairly  warmed,  throw  the  ventilators  wide  open,  especi- 
ally the.  top  ones.  If  this  is  done  occasionally,  the  damp 
complained  of  U'ill  soon  disappear.  If  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings  are  really  affected  with  mildew,  dust  the 
leaves  over  with  poicdered  sulphur. 

1933. — Maiden-hair  Perns  for  a cool  green- 
house.—Will  you  kindly  give  me  a list  of  Maiden-hair 
Ferns  that  will  thri\-e  in  a greenhouse  where  the  frost  is 
kept  out,  but  where  the  temperature  is  low  ? Also,  for  the 
same  house,  some  Ferns  with  creeping  roots  to  grow  on  a 
wall  ?-W. 

***  The  following  kinds  of  Maidenhair  Ferns  will  prob- 
ably thrive  in  your  house;  but  some  of  them  may  turn  a 
little  rusty  in  winter,  when  the  tempei-atwre  is  very  low. 
If  to  these  some  fertile  plants  of  the  .following  kinds  are 
added,  their  spores  wilt  settle  ujion  the  wall,  and  cover  it 
with  afar  more  beautiful  drapery  than  could  beproduced 
by  planting.  The  xcall,  hoiccver,  must  be  kept  constantly 
moist.  Maidenhair  Ferns:  A.  assimile,  A.  Capillus- 
Veneris,  A.  fulmtm,A.  glaucophyllmn,  A . hispidulum. 
A.  pedatum,  A.  vemistum.  Ferns  to  stand  by  wall,  that 
the  spores  may  clothe  it:  Fteris  serrulata  and  vai's.,  P. 
longifuUa,  P.  cretica  and  vars.,  Asplenium  Adiantum- 
nigrum,  Scolopendriums  in  var. 


1916.— Cutting  down  Hydrangeas.— Will  you 
please  tell  me  if  Hydrangeas,  grown  permanently  outdoors, 
require  cutting  down,  .and  if  so,  when  must  it  he  done.' 
Tfiey  are  large  bushes,  growing  on  a lawn,  and  are  never 
interfered  with  as  to  shifting?— J.  C.  P.  U. 

*♦*  You  do  not  state  what  kind  your  Hydrangea  is,  bu 
if  II.  paniculata,  which  is  most  probab'lg  the  case,  they 
shoxddbe  cut  xtoxen  annually.  If,  on  the  other  hxxxid,  the 
old  form  (II.  japoxiica),  axid  the  plants  get  too  large,  cut 
down  stragylmg  growth  in  Max-eh,  or,xvhat  is  better,  after 
they  have  done  flowerhig.  Much  depexids  whether  xjou 
wish. for  large  bxi,shes.  Bg  cxxtting  in  March  yoxt  will  lose 
bloom,  but  the  shoots  may  be  thinned  so  as  to  fetexin  a good 
blooixi,  and  the  floxoerixig  shoots  exit  in  after  the.  blooxn  is 
over.  Unless  yoxx.  wish  to  redxice  the  size  of  the  bushes,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  prune. 

19.37.— Roots  Of  Lily  of  the  'Valley  frozen.- 
Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  question  in  your 
journal  ? Is  it  necessary  for  the  roots  of  Bilies  of  the 
Valley  to  be  frozen  before  they  bloom  ? — Geelie. 

It  is  not  xiecessary  for  roots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  to 
be  frozen  bxfoxr.  being  forced.  The  'way  to  proceed  is  to  lift 
the  roots,  axxd  Ixeel  thexn  in  soil,  as  this  gives  a check,  ax'xd 
they  bloom  better.  We  have  tried  both  tcays,  frozen  roxxts 
axid  otherix'ise,  and  fxnd  croixuxs  fox'ce  xxxore  x'eadiiy  after 
being  frozen,  but  even  thexiit  is  importaxit  that  the  roots  are 
xxot  exposexl.  They  shotxlxi  be  covered  xvith  soil,  axixi  frozen 
in  a xxiass.  If  xaerely  exposed  more  harm  than  good 
follows.— W.  S. 

1938. — Cyclamens  in  boxes  — I should  be  very  glad 
if  you  will  tell  me  if  Cyclamens  can  be  grow'n  in  boxes 
about  3 feet  scpiare,  as  I want  to  grow  a quantity  for 
cutting.  All}'  hints  as  to  their  treatment  will  be  most 
acceptable.— A.  E.  S. 

Do  not  plaxit  Cyclamcxis  in  boxes,  as  they  woxxlxl 
yroxx>,  bixt  not  fioicer.  These  plaxxts  x'equire  care  ixi  cxxlture, 
and  unless  the  pots  ax-e  xvcll  filled  xvith  roots  at  jlowering 
tixxxe,  the  bulbs  xlo  not  sendxip  jiiuch  blooxn.  Grow  them 
in  .l-ixich  pots,  also  xxi  good  soil,  stxch  as  turfy  loaxn,  lexxf- 
moxxld,  axid  dry  cou'-xnaxivxe,  providing  ample  drainage. 
Soil'  .seeds  in  autumn,  and  pot  the  seetilaigs  into  t:ix pxxtxx. 
Bepot  in  January  or  later  into  0-inch  pots,  and  fiuiver 
next  autumn.  Geoxv  them  near  the  light  on  a cool,  moist 
bottom  in  a ivarxn  gx'eenhouse. 

1939. — Treatment  of  old  Puchslas.-l  have  some 

old  Fuchsias  that  have  been  put  away  in  a cuplioard  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Kindly  advise  as  to  their  future  treatment  ? 

I have  no  greenhouse. — Amateur. 

The  Fuchsias  in  question  had  better  .remain  xvhere 
they  ax'e  until  the  month  of  Max'ch,  xvhen  they  may  be 
brought  out  and  set  in  a su-nny  xvixuloxv  in  a room  fx'oxn 
xi'liich  frost  can  be  excluded.  They  should  be  cut  back  a 
little  into  shape,  anil  receive  a good  root  xvatering.  Thexj 
xvill  speedily  begin  to  pat  forth  shoots,  and  u'hen  these  have 
yx-oivn  about  an  inch  in  length  turn  the  plants  out  of 
their  pots,  and  shake  off  a good  'portion  of  the  olxl  soil 
fx'oxn  the  roots,  and  I'epot  them,  in  good,  tux-fy  loaxn,  de- 
cayed xxianicrc,  axid  saxul.  Keep  thexn  in  the  wixidoiu,  axid 
give  just  exwuyh  ivater  to  keep  the  .soil  around  the  x'uots 
xxioist ; when  they  are  in  active  growth  they  will  xvaxit 
more.  When  the  exul  of  the  month  of  May  arrives  they 
caxi  either  be  shiftexl  into  larger  pots  or  be  planted  out  in  a 
fioiuer-bed  ixi  the  open  air. 

1940. — Treatment  of  Libonia  florlbunda.— 

Last  November  twelvemonth  I bought  a sm.aU  pl.ant  of 
Libonia  florlbunda,  from  whicli  1 took  cuttings  in  spiing. 

I kept  all  tlie  plants  in  the  greenhouse  in  summer,  moving 
them  into  a temperature  of  about  00  degs.  for  winter 
blooming.  Up  to  the  present  there  is  no  sign  of  flowering, 
and  the  old  plant,  in  a 48  sized  pot,  seems  to  break  to 
pieces,  the  branches  fall  off,  and  the  leares  are  shed.  Can 
you  kindly  give  me  a few  cultural  hints  about  this  plant  ? 
—North. 

*«*  The  most probaMe  cause  of  the  failure  tojloxverof  the 
plants  in  question  is  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  be- 
come a prey  to  insect  pests,  especially  red-spider,  xvhich 
very  frequently  attacks  thexn,  and,  if  alloxced  to  gain  a 
footing,  will  assuredly  cause  the  foliage  to  fall  off  and  the 
young  shoots  to  u’ither  aivay.  The  general  tx'eatxnexit  of 
Libonias  is  sixnilar  to  that  required  by  the  Fuchsia— that 
is,  a 'xxioist,  genial  atxnosphexv,  to  gx'oxv  ixi,  thorough  clean- 
liness of  the  foliage  maintained  by  frequent  syringings 
anil  fuxnigation  with  Tobacco  occasionally,  and  when  in 
active  growth  great  cai'e  must  be  taken  that  they  never 
suffer  for  leant  of  water  at  the  roots.  If  so,  they  U'ill  be 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  lose  their  leaves  amt  fail  to  Jloiver 
properly.  Also,  they  are  very  impatient  of  cold,  cutting 
draughts  of  air. 

1941  —Raising  Chlnosa  Primulas  forwlnter 
flowering. — Wnat  is  the  best  kind  of  Chinese  Primula 
to  flower  next  December,  and  when  is  the  right  time  to 
sow-  the  seed,  and  how’  should  it  be  done  ?— A. 

*,*  A good,  U’cll-f  ringed  strain  of  the  single  crimson  and 
while  Chinese  Primulas  u'ill  answer  well  for  the  purpose 
in  view,  anil  of  these  reliable  seed  can  be  obtained  noiu 
from  almost  any  respectable  seedsman.  It  should  be  sown 
eaxly  in  Maxell  ixi  a shallow  pan,  well-di'ained,  and  filietl 
■with  Jixic-sifted  loaxn,  to  uhich  is  added  soxne  lecif-moulxl 
axid  saxid ; press  the  soil  sixiooth,  and  slightly  water  the 
suxfaca  of  it.  AUoio  a day  for  the  soil  to  dry,  axid  then 
soiv  the  seeds  thinly,  covering  very  slightly,  anil  again 
pressing  the  suxf ace  smooth.  Place  a piece  of  thin  white 
2>aper  over  the  tixp,  so  that  no  water  need  be  given  until 
the  plants  are  up.  Stand  the  'pan  in  a temperature  of 
60  degs.  As  soon  as  the  seed  begins  to  germinate  remove 
the  'paper  to  2>x'cvent  the  seedlings  fi-om  dx-axcixig  up 
weakly. 

1942.— Treatment  of  Lily  of  the  Valley 
clumps.— Can  you  please  tell  me  the  way  to  treat 
Lily  of  the  Valley  dumps  to  produce  good  results  ? The}' 
are^  potted  in  S-inch  pots  and  were  imported  last  summer. 

***  After  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  clumps  in  question  wei'c 
plotted  they  should  have  been  qjlaced  on  a good,  hard 
bottom  of  coal-ashes  in  the  open  aix',  and  the  pots  and 
clumps  covex'ed  over  to  a depth  of  XI  inches  xvith  Cvcoa-xiut- 
fibx'c.  A portion  of  them  ca n now  be  placed  in  a heat  oj 
I'l.i  clegs,  or  70  degs.,  coocx'ing  them  over  xexth  invex'texl 
Jlouvr-pots  ; the  soil  around  the  roots  should  be  kejit  alxvays 
moist,  and  also  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  xvhich  they 
are  placed.  When  the  crowns  have  pushed  xxp  groxvth  axi 
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inch  or  two  in  Icn'ith  fake  off  the.  bwerted  pots  and  expose 
them  to  the  full  light,  ami  gradiiallit  increase  the  ventila- 
tioii  of  the  structure  in  'U'hlch.  they  are  grou'iny.  So 
treated  theij  should  do  well.  Other  l>a  'tches  may  be  brought 
on  in  succession  in  a siiiiila)'  tnanner. 


TO  CORRBSPONDSNTS. 

We  should  he  glad  if  readers  would  rememdter  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

5'('sie.— The  feeclinff  and  management  for  Persian  cats 
are  practically  the  same,  and  there  is  no  need  to  treat  the 
long-haired  variety  better  than  the  common  variety. 
Persian  cats  certainly  require  care  and  a good  home,  for  if 
neglected,  exposed,  or  ill-treated,  they  lose  their  beauty. 
They  are  neither  so  hardy  nor  so  useful  as  the  ordinary  cat, 
and  are,  as  a rule,  lazy  and  listless,  and  indifferent 
mousers,  being  apparently  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
their  function  is  to  look  pretty,  and  this  is  an  adequate 
return  for  board  and  lodging.  Most  of  the  long-haired 
cats  are  proud  and  jealous,  and  intensely  absorbant  of 
love.  There  is  also  a much  greater  liability  to  disease,  and 
as  they  have  become  fashionable  and  common,  so  has 
distemper  increased  among  cats,  the  greater  frequency 
with  which  pulmonary  disorders  are  met  with  has  also 
been  remarked,  and^  the  spread  of  diphtheria  and  tuber- 
culosis has  been  laid  to  their  charge.  Sometimes  long- 
haired cats  moult  badly,  and  the  dead  hair  mats  with 
the  new  coat,  but  at  such  time  puss  should  be 
brushed  and  combed,  and  have  the  mats  gently 
teased  out  with  a knitting-needle  or  hairpin.  The 
tangled  hair  should  never  be  cut  off,  as  this  spoils  the 
new  coat.  Bill  Curious. — We  do  not  know  of  any  work 

on  the  subject  mentioned. Brookfield.— Ihe  best  thin->' 

IS  to  give  the  ground  a good  dressing  of  soot  and  lime,  and 

dry  It  up  thoroughly. W.  P.  W.,  Roscrea.- The  leaves 

appear  as  if  eaten  by  slugs,  but  we  could  find  no  trace  of 
any  insect.  Try  and  discover  the  marauder,  send  a 
specimen,  and  we  will  suggest  a remedy.— Accafcn.— 
The  plant  is  Salvia  splendens.  We  have  gii'en  a separate 

note  upon  it  in  the  body  of  the  paper. Subscriber.— We 

are  sorry  we  cannot  help  you,  but  “Vines  at  Longleat” 
has  been  out  of  print  nine  or  ten  years.  Sometimes  one 

can  get  a copy  atan  old  bookshop. Marlow.  —The  Violets 

sold  in  the  street  are  French  Violets— the  common  one,  but 
improved  by  cultivation.  They'  are  imported  in  large 
quantities.  Carnal /on,  Busto/i. — You  will  find  a reply 
to  your  query  in  Garurni.N’o,  .Janu.ary  12th,  page  C17  A 
correspondent  recently  sent  leaves  similarly  affected  to 
yours.  St.  Helena  Garde/ier. — The  tlovver-stalks  will 
fall  off.  There  is  no  need  to  cut  them. 

R©pll6S  next  weelc  to  II.  B.,  Se/iex,  Wintonia. 
Pyreth/'um,  and  M.  Cornhill. 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  PRDITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  err  fruits 
sent  fo  ruime  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Eoiroa  of  GAitnuNiKa  Ilmis- 
TRATKD,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — A.  II.  N.  N. — Euphorbia 

jacquimaiflora. J.  W.  C.-The  Orchid  is  Coclogyne 

cristata,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  this  week.  The 

other  flower  is  Libonia  floribunda. J.  Murphy. We 

should  have  been  pleased  to  name  plants,  but,  unfortu- 
nately,  the  species  sent  were  so  small  that  one  could  not 

iden^lify  them.  Please  send  larger. V.  P.  W.,  lioscrea 

—Phams  maculatus. 


Catalogues  received.— &eds.— Messrs.  Fother- 

ingham  and  King,  Corn  Exchange,  Dumfries. Garden 

Seeds.— F.  Miller  and  Co.,  267,  Fulham-road,  S.W 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Fruit-trees,  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons, 
Lang'port,  Somerset.— — i^eeda. — Messrs.  Kdmonson  Bros., 
Be  Dublin. Seeds. — Mr.  Phippen,  Reading’, 


BIRDS. 

The  Grey  Linnet.  — Permit  me  to  say  that 
if  “ J.  M.  ” will  only  inquire  into  the  matter  more  carefully, 
he  w'ill  find  fhiyt  he  is  quite  mistaken  in  his  statement 
(on  page  C07)  about  the  Grey(or  “Marl")  and  the  “Rose” 
Linnets.  I have  kept  sei  eral  of  both  kinds  together  for 
many  years,  and  from  long-continued  special  observation 
of  them  X am  convinced  that  they  are  distinct.  I had 
heard  long  ago  from  various  bird-fanciers  that  the  “Marl” 
and  the  “Rose”  Linnets  differ  in  the  particulars  which  I 
mentioned  in  my  note,  and  that  they  are  distinct  kinds  I 
have  now  practically  proved— to  my  own  complete  satis- 
faction, at  least. — W.  M. 

1890.— Pood  for  Birds  (C.  W.  Barrett ).— 
In  Older  to  keep  Canaries  in  health,  diet,  air, 
and  cleanliness  are  points  to  be  rigidly  attended 
to.  With  respect  to  food.  Canary-seed,  the 
small  brown  summer  Rape-seed  (not  the  large 
black  kind),  and  occasionally  a little  bruised 
Hemp  and  Poppy-seed,  form  the  best  diet  for 
Canaries  that  are  breeding  ; in  the  spring  and 
summer  Groundsel  and  stalks  of  Plantain-seed 
may  be  added.  Fresh,  pure  water,  for  bathing 
and  drinking,  should  be  supplied  daily.  Sweet 
cakes  and  the  like  render  the  birds  sickly, 
and  spoil  their  appetite  ; birds  so  fed  never 
moult  well  or  easily.  Clean  sand  should  be 
regularly  strewed  over  the  floor  as  an  auxiliary 
to  digestion.  Good  ventilation  is  very  essential 
as  the  Canary  can  bear  neither  a hot,  close  room 
nor  being  exposed  to  cold  draughts,  and  cleanli- 
ness is  not  less  important  than  diet  and  tem- 
perature, as  without  due  attention  to  this  the 
bird’s  feet  soon  become  diseased,  and  it  also 
becomes  liable  to  the  attack  of  various  minute 
parasites,  and  in  such  circumstances  soon  dies 
if  not  speedily  relieved. — S.  S.  G. 


“HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE 
FRUITS  OF  THE  EARTH,” 

BY  USING 

WITH'S  UNIVERSAL  MANURES 

Pamphlets  and  Prices  post  free  o/i  application. 

WITH’S  CHEMICAL  PLANT  FOOD  COMPANY 


JCTST  PUBLISHED.  With  33  lilustratious.  8vo,  9s  nett 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PLANTS. 

A Popular  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Gardeners,  or  for  Stu- 
dents of  Horticulture  and  of  Agriculture.  By  I)r.  Pall 
SoiiAUER,  Director  of  the  Experimental  Station  at  the  Royal 
Pomo^gical  Institute  in  Proskau  (.Silesia).  Translated  by 
1* . E.  Weiss,  B.Sc.,  F.L  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Owen's 
College,  Manchester. 

London  :Loy cor AKs,  Green,  & Co.,  39,  Paternoster-row,  E.C. 


NATIVE  GUANO. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MANURE  FOR  CARDEN  USE. 

Price  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  baga.  Lota  under  10  cwt., 
4s,  per  cwt.  1 cwt.  Sample  Bag  sent  Carriage  Paid  to  any 
fetation  in  England  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  5s. 

•kT  A „PjtTacts  from  19th  Annual  Collection  of  Reports : — 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  POTATOES,  VEGETABLES,  &c. 

C.  puFTV,  Worcester,  used  for  all  market  garden  crops 
results  : Very  goed.  Cooking  qualities  of  Potatoes  excep- 

tionally good.  Wherever  used  plants  had  an  exceptionally 

healthy  appearance.” G.  Denver,  Worthimr.  used  for 

Potatoes,  Peas,  and  Carrots  ; results  ; " Good  crops.  Carrots 
srowa  ; clean  and  free  from  maggots.  ' 
NATIVL  guano  for  FRUIT,  ROSES,  TOMATOES,  &c. 

H.  &ILLET,  Florist,  Sevenoaks  : “ Used  for  three  years  for 
loniatoes,  CuoumberB,  Eegoiiias,  Geraniums,  Ferns,  and 
Palm.s  with  very  good  results.  Prefer  it  to  Peruvian,  Can 

highly  recommend  it  as  good  and  cheap." W.  S.vrttn, 

Gardener,  Mitcham-hill,  used  for  Grapes,  Oucuiubers,  Toma- 
toes, anil  Onions  ; results;  “Excelltnt.  lean  spe.ak  highlv 
of  your  Native  (Juano,” 

Orders  to  the  Native  Guano  Co.,  Ltd.,  29,  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfriar.s,  J.ondon,  where  l*amphlets  of 
lestimouials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  AGENTS  WANTED 

c Harris’s  ’95  Boiler,  .€2  to  o 

g 6 Complete  Apparatus,  £1  17  C 

u d 


G.  H.  HARRIS  & TAYLOR, 

105  & 107,  Bristol  St.,  Birmingham.  (Estab.  18,79  ) 


N O FLUE  REQUIRED. 


8 feet  over  all. 

Improved  Condensing  Greenhouse  Heater 
for  Gas,  35s. ; for  Oil,  41s. 

THE  LAMP  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

12  and  14,  Leonard-atreet,  City-road, 

Agents:  BENETFINK  & CO.,  Oheapside,  and  all  Iron 
mongers  throughout  the  kingdom.  Write  for  Prospectus. 


A-  P.  JOHNSON, 

Wilmington,  Hull. 

Span.  No.  17.  Lean-to.  No. 18 
Ft.  Ft.  £ 8.  Ft.  Ft.  £ 8. 
15  by  8..  10  10  15  by  8..  8 14 

20  by  10.  .14  8 25  by  10  . 14  7 

30  by  12.. 21  7 20  by  12.. 14  7 

35  by  14.  .27  14  30  by  12. .19  0 

Greenhouses  of  the  best  con- 
struction, with  glass  cut  to  size.  No.  28.— Cucumber  Frame, 
0ft.  by  4ft.,  glazed  and  painted,  £2.  Car.  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  feootlaud,  and  Wales.  Price  Lists  post  free. 


FROST  ! WIND  ! HAIL  ! BIRDS  ! 

HORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS. 

The  only  thorough  Protection  for  Wall  Fruit,  Dwarf  Trees, 
Vegetables,  &c.  Equally  necessary  for  Greenhouse  Blinds. 
Will  last  for  years.  Carriage  paid. 

wide. 


No.  1 

. . 7|il. 

J, 

54 

No.  2 

..  Hd. 

54 

No.  3 

..  4Jd. 

54 

No.  4 

..  3W. 

1, 

54 

HOYLE  & JACKSON  (Moorhey  Mill  Co.)j 

€5  3l- EK  .A.  3MC  . 


HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  FOR 
OIL.  Price  18s.  6d. 

Complete  with  Lamp,  to  burn  12 
hours.  Gas  Conservatory  Boilers 
and  Apparatus  in  variety. 

G.  SHREWSBURY, 


Calda  " Works,  Station-road,  Camberwell,  S.E.' 


CjPORT. — Garden  Guns,  2s.  3d.  ; extra  power- 

^ ful,  Ss.  3d. ; Boys'  Own  Guns,  2s.  6d.,  kills  birds,  rabbits  ; 
Amencau  Pocket  Catapults,  Is.  3d.  ; Demon  Bird  Traps,  self- 
acting, catch  alive.  Is.  3d. ; Rabbit  Rifles  (tire  noiseless 
cartridges),  9s. ; cartridges,  Is.  6d.  100.  Guns,  Rifles,  Nets, 
Traps,  .Sporting  Requisites.  Lists,  Id.  Carriage  paid.  — 
JOHN  EGGLESTON,  Naturalist,  Sunderland. 


G.59 

PEARCE  & HEATLEV 

WINTER  CARDENS, 
CONSERVATORIES, 

&<},,  &c., 

IN  ALL  STYLES. 

Flans  and  Estimates  on  application.  Surveys  made. 

E2  I I ^ Of  all  makes  and  sizes  supplied 

B Lai  la  and  fixed  at  the  cheapest  rates. 

GREENHOUSES  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 
CUCUMBER  FRAMES.-4  ft.  by  3 ft.,  18s. 

“HOLLOWAY”  BOILER 

and  4-inoh  Pipes,  from  55s. 

BEST  WORK  ONLY. 

Hundreds  "Genuine”  Testimonials. 

*'  Hollington,  Newbury. — Dear  Sirs, — I enclose  cheque  for 
account.  I shall  be  pleased  to  recommend  you.  I think 
your  work  is  thoroughly  up  to  what  you  describe  it,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  is  not  always  the  case  with  some  manufac- 
turers.— Yours  truly,  W.  Ridley.” 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  3 stamps.  List  free. 
US'  BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


THE  NEW  SPAN-RGOFED  HOUSES 

For  NURvSERYMEN  and  others,  made  on  a new  principle, 
combining  strength  with  durability  and  cheapness. 
Testimonials  and  Prld:e  Lists  free. 

PIT  LIGHTS,  Gft.  by  4ft.,  from  4s,  each.  Lists  free. 
London  Office  : 

45,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 


ORCHID  PEAT. 

PREPARED,  ready  for  use,  all  fibre,  lOs.  per  sack ; 5 f or47o.  Cd. 
SELECTED,  in  blocks,  very  fibrous,  8s.  per  sack ; 5 for 
37b.  6d,  SECOND  (WALlTy,5s.  per  sack  ; 5 for  22s.  6d. 
IROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT  for  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons. 
Ferns,  4s.  per  sack ; 5 for  18s. ; and  3s.  per  sack ; 5 for  12s.  Ud. 
PEAT-MOULD,  LEAF-MOULD,  and  FIBROUS  LOAM, 
each  2s.  6d.  per  sack  ; 5 for  lOs.  PREPARED  POTTINQ 
COMPOST,  4s.  per  sack  ; 5 for  18a.  All  sacks  included, 
^end  Postal  Order  for  Sample  Sack,  For  Price  Ijist  apply  to — 
0.  Oameron, Forester's  Lodge,  Mount  Mascal,  Bexley,  Kent. 


GLASS-CHEAP  GLASS. 

IN  STOCK  SIZES. 

nr  nnr  10(1  ft  7s  fid  ’’5'  ‘’5’  “• 

1 of'  ""’m!’  id  1 ’2,  20  by  12,  IS  by  IB,  21  by  IB, 

•l-oz.,  „ Ws.U(t.  20hyiC,24byl8.im. 

IJ  by  3 prepared  Sash  Bar  a(  5/-  per  IQU  feer.. 

Flooring,  5s.  Od.  per  square  : Matching,  4s.  9d.  ; 2 by  4 at  ^d. 
per  foot  run;  Trellis,  Garden  Uteoaiis  of  all  kinds,  Iron- 
mongery, Paints,  &o.  Catalogues  free. 

THE  CHEAP  WOOD  COMPANY, 

72,  EisnorsoATK  Street  Witbin,  London,  E.O. 

£90  worx"  I'oitcs-JEitr  1 1 

TIDY’S  IMPROVED  SPREADER  (Protected) 

Supersedes  all  others.  Fit  any  size  pot.  Can  be  carried  in 
vest  pocket.  Sample  one,  post  free,  lid. ; dozen,  5s.  (id. 

W.  E.  TIDY,  Broo.khampton  Nurseries,  Havant,  Hants. 

W £3  Z 3EI  rC.  A.  . 

THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 


"pOR  particulars  as  to  reduced  passages,  for 

pamphlets,  &c.,  published  under  authority  of  the 
Government,  and  testimonials  from  many  recent  settlers, 
scad  or  call  at 

W,  COURTNEY’S 

New  Zealand  Colonisation  and  Farmers’  Bureau, 

S3,  New  Oxford  Street,  Loudon,  W.C, 

READING  GREENHOUSES  AND 

^ FORCING-HOUSES.— Thoroughly  well  built,  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Timbers,  red  deal;  glass,  21-oz. ; iron- 
work of  best  quality.  Forcing- houses,  20ft.  by  12ft.,  £10 
40ft.  by  12ft.,  £18  ICs.  Greenhouses,  15ft.  by  lUft.,  £13  15s. 
20ft.  by  12ft.,  £18  lOs.,  carriage  paid.  Prepared  timbers  (not 
fitted),  including  door  and  ventilators,  for  forcing-houses, 
40ft.  by  12ft.,  £5  ; ICOft.  by  12ft.,  £11,  on  rail  Reading.  Cata- 
logues free. — G.  PARSONS,  217,  Oxford-road,  Reading. 


■pLOWER  POTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  50  5-in., 

50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  cases  and  sent  to  rail  for  7s.  Cd. 
Cash.— H.  GODDARD,  Pottery,  Dennett-road,  Peckham. 


pURE  POULTRY  MANURE,  equal  to  the  best 

guano,  3s.  6d.  cwt.,  £3  ton.  Carriage  paid  on  four  tons. 
As  sold  to  several  large  growers  of  exhibition  produce.  Bags 
included.— St.  Leonard’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ring  wood,  Hants, 


cr,o 
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The  Pioneer  of  Cheap, 

Effective  Heating’  for  Small 
Greenhouses. 

The  immense  sale  of  this  Boiler  nml  the  numerous  imita- 
tions of  it  sent  oufin  recent  years  atfOi’cl  abundant  testimony 
to  its  undoubted  success. 

It  is  yet  ])y  far  the  mo  t popular  of  any  Greenhouse  Boiler, 
being  easiest  to  fix,  most  economiral  in  fuel,  readily 
managed,  and  thortmghly  reliable  in  operation,  if  the 
ouiorNAL  PATTERN  ONLY  is  obtained  of  the  inventors. 


No.  1 £2  15,  to  heat  100  feet  of  2-inch  pipe. 

No.  2 4 5 200 

No.  3 5 15  „ 400  „ 


Lstimates  for  complete  oppamtHK,  also  Illufttrated  Luts  and 
'lestunonials  on  application. 

MESSENGER  & CO., 

Loughborough,  Leicestershire. 
London  Office : 163,  Palmerston  Buildings, 
Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

HEATINC  APPARATUS, 

From  £4  4s.  and  upwards. 


Full  Particulars  and  Local  Agent’s  Address  from 

R.  JENKINS  & CO..  ROTHERHAM. 

T IGHT  WATERPROOF  SHEETS,  6 ft.  long, 

J-J  3 ft.  wide,  2s.  6d. ; or  6 ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide,  5s.  ; very 
strong,  with  brass  eyelet-holes,  cost  four  times  the  money, 
Hohi  free  from— HY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Government  Con- 
trai  tor,  Rye. 


THE  LOUGHBOROUGH  BOILER. 


SILVER  MEDAL 

HORSE-SHOE  BOILER 

(KINNELL’S  PATENT). 

Section  of  Boiler,  showing  Action  of  Hot  Blast, 


iemts  10,398. 
f'’  10,674. 


Fix  in  End  of  House.  No  Brickwork  Required. 

A warded  First  Friie  in  Open  ComDetition  by  the  R.  H.  Society. 

WILL  BURN  LONGER  WITHOUT  ATTENTION 
THAN  any  other  BOILlR  OP  THIS  TYPE 
as  well  as  leing  the  most  POWERFUL  and 
ECONttMICAL  MANUFACTURED. 

NO  WANTE  heat  through  front  plate  of  Boiler. 
Compare  sizes  and  shape  with  others  and  AVOID 
DISAPPOlNi'MENT  ana  LOSS. 

DONT  BUY  CHEAP  SMALL  BOILERS  WHICH 
WILL  NOT  BURN  THROUGH  NIGHT  WITH- 
OUT AITENTION. 

Catalogues  and  Estimates  for  Complete  Apparatus  FREE. 

LARGEST  SHOW  ROOMS  SOLELY  DEVOTED  TO  HEATINC 
APPLIANCES  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 


CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  & CO., 

65  & 65a,  SOUTHWARK  STREET, 

LONDON.  S.E. 


CROMPTON  & FAWKES, 

CHELMSFORD. 


CONSERVATORIES,  GREENHOUSES, 
FORCING  HOUSES,  PITS,  FRAMES, 


G.  HAYWARD 


F.R.H.8. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 

»R9.  BPOnKIFV  ROAD,  BRnCKIFY.  lONnOF. 


BOX  GARDEN  BAHrtOW,  i FRAME  BARROW, 

18s.  6d.  each.  1 25s.  each. 


ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  FREE. 


Elaborately  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Post  Free. 


CROMPTON  & FAWKES,  CHELMSFORD. 

RADIATING  HEAT  GENERATOR 


Kcokomical,  Puktable,  Clk.\n,  Efficient. 


TREGGON  & CO.,  BREWERY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N., 

And  19,  .lEwiN  Street,  E.C. 


INSECTICIDES. 

An  Unhappy  Experience  and  its 
Remedy.  . 

We  have  sold  LEMON  OIL  many  years,  but  we  did  not 
use  it  in  our  own  nurseries,  largely  fearing  it  was  too  costly 
for  use  on  a la-ge  scale.  We  relied  on  home-made  mixtures 
of  Petroleum,  QuasaiaChips,  Softsoap.  &c.  Ourexperience 
with  these  was  an  unhappy  one.  If  the  preparations  {and 
we  tried  these  articles  according  to  many  recipes)  were 
made  strong  enough  to  kill  the  insects  and  eggs  they  also 
killed,  sooner  or  later,  foliage  or  wood,  and  to  be  safe  we 
had  to  reduce  the  strength,  with  the  result  that  the  plants 
or  trees  required  frequent  dressings  at  a large  cost  for 
workpeople's  time.  We  ultimately  tried  LEMON  Olli,  and 
on  15  acre.^  of  Fruit-trees  and  4^  acres  of  glass-houses 
upwards  of  £35  was  saved  in  wages  and  cost  of  insecticides 
in  a season,  and  the  stock  cleaner  than  Jt  had  been  before, 
Anv  Fruitgrower  wanting  a got>d  dressing  for  Fruit-trees 
outsid?.  gardeners  or  amateurs  wanting  to  char  Vines, 
Peaches  itove  or  other  phiits  of  Bug,  Thrips,  Scale,  or  Fly 
shoiiia  give  this  preparation  a trial.  It  has  been  before  the 
public  nearly  7 years,  and  is  still  unsurpassed  for  quality  or 
l»rice.  Pints,  Is.  lOd.  : quarts,  3d.  3d.  ; half-gallon,  5s.  9d., 
p at  free.  Cheaper  in  larger  quantities  or  with  carriage 
forward.  Send  for  Circular. 

nr  TnT)  ATipQ  OldfieUl  Nurseries,  ALTRINCHAM. 

(jljliJi. Lilli  lU  Or  10  & 12,  Market-st.,  Mat. Chester. 


LABELS!  LABELS!  LABELS! 

The  Cheapest  and  Best : “ Indestructible.” 

ACMK  LABELS  fnr  all  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  PLANTS. 
No  Whiting  Required.  Correctly  Spelt. 
Specimens  and  Prices  free. 

Sold  by  all  Nurserymen,  or  direct  from  the  Sole  Manufac- 
turer, JOHN  PINCHES,  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Crown  Street, 
S.Pk  : and  27,  Oxendon  Street,  Haymarket,  S.  W. 

^REENHO  USES. 

Intending  purchasers  should  send  for  our  Illustrated 
Price  IJst  of  Greenhouses.  &c.,  complete  from  48fl.,  post  free, 
2 stamps.— S.  HARTLEY  & CO.,  Horticultural  Builders, 
Valley-street,  Windhlll,  Shipley,  Yorkshire. 


This  Is  Hayward’s  No.  1 and  No.  2. 

No.  1 Span-roof  «nd  No.  2 Lean-to  Greeuhoviaea  are  Prf  ' 
lared  especially  for  amateurs,  made  of  ®est  Red  Deal, 
■horoughly  seasoned,  complete  with  Ventilatois,  Door,  Stages 
or  plants.  Painted  one  coat,  16-oz.  Glass,  all  necessaiY  Iron- 
vork.  Delivered  and  packed  free  on  rads  at  toe  following 
jrices,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  tor  New  List. 


No.  1 Span-roof. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  16 
9 ft.  „ 6 ft.  „ 4 0 

lUft.  7 ft.  5 0 

12  ft.  Oft.  ..  6 0 


I No.  2 Lean-to. 

7 ft..  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  8 

8 ft.  5 ft.  2 16 

I 10  It.  7 ft.  4 10 

12  ft.  8 ft.  ..  5 10 


For  other  eizes  and  prices  %orite  for  Illustrated  List  to 


0-.  3 

359,  BROCKLEY  ROAD,  BROCKLEY,  S.E. 

MEDALS  AWARDED  1875  &.  1881. 


Supplied  with  various  arrangements  of  Pipes. 

For  Greenhouses,  &c.  Catalogue  free. 

Tones' Treatise  ‘'Heating  by  Hot-water,”  Enlarged  Edition, 
220  Pages.  Cloth,  2s.  lOd.,  tree.  


lONES  & attwood 

StOORB  RIDGE. 


THE  DUCHESS 


kiSB  First-class  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  awarded  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  1893. 

AMATEUR’S  FR!END  16s. 

PRINCESS  APPARATUS 25s. 

DUCHESS  „ 34s. 

COUNTESS  „ 60s. 

Champion,  Perfection,  and  John  Bull  Boilers,  Propa- 
gators, Frame  Healers,  and  Fumigators. 

Send  for  Latest  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

C.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  & SON, 

stepney  Square,  High  Street,  Stepney, 
London.  B. 


GUSS 


Fbes  on  Rail  in  London, 
packages  included. 

15  oz.,  100  It.  21  oz.,  100. 
4ths  . . 8s.  Gd.  . . 11s.  6d. 

_ _ Srds  . . 9s.  6d.  . . 12a.  6d. 

The  jollowinsg  is  a List  o/  sizes  altoays  in  stock: 

10  bv  8 12  by  9.  12  by  10,  14  by  10  16  by  12,  18  by  12,  20  by  12, 

I by  li;  14  by  12,  17  by  13,  20  bj  18,  24  by  18,  22  by  16.  24  by  16. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on  the  above  prKes. 
Glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
len,  therefore  duality  of  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 

11  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be  m 

lund  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb. ; Putty,  Id.  , 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  wlmn  speoiai 
notation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper. 

J.  B.  ROBINSON, 

Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 

81,  Moor-lane,  Crlpplegate,  London.  E.C. 

'TaRDEN  necessaries.  — Virgin  Cork, 

J finest,  112  lb.,  17s. ; 56  lb.,  10s.  ; 28  lb.,  5s.  Gd.  ; 14  lb.,  3s. 
lamboo  canes,  4 feet,  3s.  per  100.  Tobacco-paper,  strong, 
^ Der  lb  "Vapour  conea,  6cl.,  la.,  and  la.  Cd.  each.  Rama, 
peJ  lb  Cocoa-fibre,  Is.  3d.  sack.  Manures.  Mats,  Garden 
ticks  and  Isabels,  Sand,  P^ 
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No.  830. — VoL.  XVI.  Founded  by  W.  Robinson^  Author  of  ''The  Emjlhh  Flower  Garden.”  FEBKUAIIY  2,  1895 


Aminalr?,  )iest  fiix  hanly  GjG 


Apple  Cox’s  Orange  Pip- 
pin   670 

Ai)ple  Worcester  Pcar- 
niain  ..  . ..  G70 

Artiohoke,  the  Glo)>e  ..  668 

Bees..^  674 

Begonias,  fibrous-rooted  664 
Birches,  the  ..  ..  671 

Birds  67a 

Cedars,  transplanting 
Deodar,  and  shrubs  . . 671 
Celery  for  exhibition  ..  GG9 
Celery,  pithy  . . 668 

C’iirysanthemum  M.  E. 

A.  Carriure  ..  C72 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs. 
llorril 672 


Chrysanthemums  ..  G72 
Clu-ysanthemums  Snow- 
drop and  Primrose 

League 672 

Climbers,  greenhouse  . . 664 
Conservatory  . . . . 662 

Crassnla  lactea  . . . . 668 

Creepers  for  conserva- 
tory . . . . . 655 

Cucumbers,  mildew  on  663 
Earth-worms  on  lawn  . . 667 
Ferns  ..  ..  . 666 

Ferns,  is  Tobacco-smoke 
injurious  to?  ..  ..  666 

Ferns  under  glass  ..  662 
Flower  garden  notes  ..  G67 
Flowers,  hardy  bulbous, 
for  profit  ,,  666 


I3SnZ)E]2C. 


Flower  shows  and  socie- 
ties   673 

Fruit  670 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 662 

Fruitgrowing  ..  670 

Forcing  house  . , . . 662 

Fuchsias 6S4 

Garden  work  ..  662 

Greenhouse,  a cold  ..  665 
Herbaceous  borders  ..  668 
Hot-beds  for  Cucumbers  662 
House  and  window 
gardening  ..  666 

Hyacinths,  free-flower- 
ing, in  glasses  ..  ..  666 

Indoor  plants  ..  663 

Insect  pests  ..  ..  C68 

Kitchen  garden,  the  . . G68 


Lilies  in  pots  ..  664 

Lindsieas C66 

Magnolia  granditlora  ..  672 
Medlar,  the  ..  667 

Melons,  early  ..  ,,  662 

Mushrooms  in  a cellar, 

growing 669 

Nemesia  strum  osa  Sut- 

toni  669 

Orchids  Gi5 

Orchids  and  other 
queries  . . . , , 666 

Orchids  in  1894  . , , . 6^5 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 662 

Outdoor  plants  ..  ..  667 

Peaches,  treatment  of . , 670 
Pears,  pyramid  ..  ..  G70 

Peas,  Sweet  ..  ..  672 


Pelargoniums,  Zonal  . . 663 
Plants,  summer  wall 
and  trellis  ..  ..  667 

Plums  not  fruiting  . . 670 

Plums  on  walls  ..  ..  670 

Pompons,  the  best  . . 672 

Pota  o Imperacor  668 

Poultry  and  Rabbits  ..  675 
Primulas,  Chinese  ..  665 
Pyrethrumsand  bedding 
plants  for  market  ..  672 
Pyrus  Mains  Bertini  . . 66  > 
Questions  and  answers  673 
Ranunculus  Lyalli  ..  061 
Rhododendrons,  green- 
hottse,  in  pots  . . ..  663 

Ricinus  dying  ..  667 

Rose  arches  ..  ..661 


Rose,  a iAiart^chal  Niel, 

sickly  662 

Rose,  Francisca  Kruger, 

pruning 662 

Rosea  661 

Roses  mnd  Carnations 

for  pots 664 

TomatoC'S,  ( arly  . . ..  662 

Town  garden,  work  in 

the 662 

Trees  and  shrubs  ..  671 
Tnunpet-flowers  (Big- 
nonia),  the  ..  ..  660 

Vegetable  garden  ..  6t-2 
Week’s  work,  the  coming  6 2 
Windflower,  the  Japan- 
ese   668 

Window  gardening  Ct2 


ROSES. 

ROSE  ARCHES. 

The  mode  of  decorating  our  gardens  with  arches 
of  Roses  carried  over  patlis  seems  of  late  years 
to  have  gone  very  much  out  of  fashion,  altiiough 
Roses  so  grown  may  be  made  to  constitute  a 
very  attractive  feature.  It  has  been  urged  that 
Rose  arches  are  always  ineffective  or  incon- 
venient, and  generally  both  ; hub  if  so  ’ the 
reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  a want  of 
skill  in  the  cultivator  or  constructor,  or  both. 
For  there  is  no  design  that  is  safe  from  being 
made  to  appear  ridiculous  through  its  attempted 
execution  iu  ill-choseii  materials  ; a house  built 
of  bricks  and  stucco  from  designs  intended  to 
be  carried  out  in  stone  would  not  be  more  gro- 
tesque than  the  gaunt  iron  arch  one  sometimes 
sees  with  a stunted  Rose-bush  growing  half-way 
up  each  of  its  pillars.  Such  an  arrangement 
certainly  is  ineffective,  hut  then  it  is  not  a 
Rose  arch.  Where  there  has  been  a want  of 
success  in  making  Rose  arches  ornamental,  the 
failure  may  usually  be  attributed  to  one  of  two 
causes — either  an  attempt  to  furnish  them  with 
Roses  entirely  unfitted  for  the  purpose,  or 
the  employment  of  too  many  varieties.  The 
number  of  available  sorts  is  not  large,  and  per- 
haps a dozen  names  would  exhaust  the  list  of 
first-rate  kinds  ; but  the  employment  of  these  or 
any  twelve  different  Roses  upon  some  half-a- 
dozen  arches  would  effectually  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  anything  like  a fine  disiffay.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  could  be  more  striking  than 
Bucli  a series  of  arches,  each  arch  densely 
wreathed  vvitli  the  Evergreen  Felicito  Perpotuce, 
probably  the  best  of  all  varieties  for  the 
purpose,  with  its  nuupaut  growth,  its  dark 
green  persistent  foliage,  and  iu  its  myriad  pure 
white  Uovvers,  each  one  a perfect  rosette.  If 
numerous  varieties  are  employed,  the  result  is 
seldom  satisfactory  from  a decorative  point  of 
view,  because  the  different  sorts  will  not  flower 
at  the  same  time  ; but  this  difliculty  is  obviated 
by  using  only  one  variety  at  a time,  whereby 
tlie  striking  effect  obtainable  by  having  a 
number  of  arches  of  Roses  simultaneously 
slieeted  with  bloom  is  ensured.  In  case  of 
the  employment  of  several  varieties  on  a series 
of  arches,  each  arch,  at  any  rate,  should  be 
covered  with  one  Rose,  and  not  have  two 
different  kinds  planted  beside  its  two  pillars, 
so  that  at  the  flowering  time  each  arcli,  at  least, 
may  he  complete,  lather  tlian  have  one  half 
blossoming  while  the  other  half  is  green  or  bare. 
Even  if  they  can  he  induced  to  bloom  at  the 
same  time,  unless  they  are  of  the  same  class  and 
habit,  the  effect  of  two  dill'crent  Roses  mixed  up 
together  is  generally  somewhat  incongruous  and 
unpleasing.  In  the 

Sur.isirriox  oi.-  varieties  the  qualities  to 
look  for,  iu  addition  to  the  obvious  essentials  of 
rampant  growth  and  profusion  of  bloom,  are 
hanliuess,  pliability,  persistence  of  foliage 
— wliieli  foliage  should  be  handsome,  bul.  only 
of  moderate  size,  as  the  very  large-leaved 
Roses,  wlieii  grown  on  arches,  get  their 
leaves  so  lacerated  by  the  wind  and  soon 


look  untidy — and  comparative  freedom  from 
the  more  disfiguring  of  Rose  pests,  such  as 
mildew,  &c.  In  addition  to  Felicite  Perpdtuee, 
which  is  unsurpassed  as  an  arch  Rose,  there 
may  also  be  mentioned  as  fulfilling  the  above 
conditions  the  Ayrshire  splendens,  whose  white 
flowers,  less  regular  in  outline  than  those  of  the 
last-named,  are  relieved  by  a slight  pink  edge. 
These  two  varieties  are  the  pick  of  their  re- 
spective classes  ; but  if  a pink  variety  in  the 
same  section  be  desired,  there  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  Hybrid  Laure  Davoust,  whose 
charming  pink  flowers  are  produced  in  immense 
clusters,  except  that  in  the  north  it  is  not  quite 
hardy  enough  to  avoid  some  disfigurement  in  a 
severe  winter,  unless  it  be  somewhat  protected 
with  Bracken,  or  such  covering.  In  the 
southern  counties,  however,  both  this  and  the 
climbing  Aimde  Vihert,  or  Airnde  Vibert 
scandens,  as  it  is  sometimes  pedantically  called, 
make  good  arch  Roses,  and  the  two  are 
sufticiently  near  iu  character  to  make  a good 
pair,  the  one  pink  and  the  other  white, 
where  several  sorts  are  desired.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  Noisettes,  there  are  two  varie- 
ties of  which  use  should  be  made  whenever 
possible,  for,  if  not  perfectly  hardy,  they  are 
well  worth  the  slight  protection  of  Fern,  which 
renders  them  so.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Reve 
d’Or,  an  exceedingly  vigorous  Rose,  and  the 
hardiest  of  its  class — a Rose  which  could  not  be 
considered  otherwise  than  a highly  ornamental 
plant,  even  if  it  never  flowered,  for  its  young 
shoots  are  brilliant  red,  and  the  handsome  foli- 
age is  rarely  without  some  bright  tint.  But  its 
character  does  not  belie  its  name,  and  the 
wealth  of  golden  and  tawny  blossoms  displayed 
constitutes  truly  enough  a vision  of  gold,  and 
not  a fleeting  vision  like  an  every-day  dream 
either,  for  the  flowering  only  ends  when  the 
frosts  begin.  The  second  variety  is  the  now 
well-known  and  deservedly  popular  William 
Allen  Richardson,  a delightful  Noisette,  whose 
value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  bright 
orange  colour  of  its  flowers  is  unique  among 
Roses,  while  the  plant  is  almost  evergreen  and 
thoroughly  autumnal.  It  is  not  so  rampant  as 
RPve  (i’Or,  hut  quite  vigorous  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  hardy  as  the  latter. 

Red  Roses  that  are  available  for  training 
over  arches  are  few  and  far  between,  but  the 
Hybrid  Tea  Reine  Marie  Henriette  is  a first- 
rate  variety  for  the  purpose,  and,  growing  with 
immense  vigour,  produces  its  bright,  clear-red 
flowers  in  abundance  throughout  the  season. 
Bud  a lack  of  good,  hardy,  red  climbing  Roses 
is  no  reason  for  ignoring  good,  hardy  climbers 
that  are  ready  to  hand,  even  though  they  be  not 
bright-coloured  ; and  there  are  two  single  Roses 
which  are  both  better  worth  growing  to  cover 
arches  than  all  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  so  often 
recommended  put  together.  One  is  Rosa 
Brunonis,  often  called  the  Himalayan  Brier, 
which  makes  incredibly  long  shoots,  enough 
to  furnish  an  arch  iu  a single  season,  and  of 
which  the  pretty  bluish-green  foliage  is  almost 
hidden  at  the  flowering  time  by  the  mass  of 
snowy  single  blossoms.  The  other,  last,  but  not 
least  in  value  at  any  rate,  is  Rosa  polyantha, 
a Japanese  sub-species  of  R.  multiflora,  and 


one  of  the  most  attractive  Roses  in  cultivation. 
It  has  all  the  recommendations  enume- 
rated above  ; it  grows  with  the  utmost  luxuri- 
ance, and  regularly  becomes  smothered  with 
blossom.  It  is  the  hardiest  Rose  in  existence  ; 
it  may  be  easily  trained  in  any  direction  ; the 
foliage  hangs  on  late,  and  though  composed  of 
many  leaflets,  the  leaflet  is  not  large,  and  the 
plant  appears  almost  exempt  from  mildew  ; 
moreover,  it  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation,  it 
roots  as  a cutting  with  the  greatest  readiness, 
and  its  white  flowers,  though  individually  small, 
are  produced  in  such  immense  trusses  as  to  be 
highly  decorative,  while  their  delicious  fragrance 
scents  the  air  for  yards  round  a large  plant  in 
blossom.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  only 
wonder  is  that  this  plant  is  not  abundant  in  all 
gardens  where  Roses  are  appreciated  ; but  the 
fact  probably  is  that  too  many  gardeners  still 
consider  single  flowers  a reproach  to  a Rose, 
which  no  other  merits  can  compensate.  There 
are  many  other  Roses  which  are  often  included 
iu  lists  of  kinds  said  to  be  desirable  as 
arch  Roses,  such  as  the  Boursaults,  which, 
however,  cannot  conscientiously  be  recom- 
mended on  account  of  their  dreary  eolouring. 
Again,  the  charming  Rose  which  goes  under 
the  name  of 

Fortune’s  Yellow  is  too  tender  to  be 
grown  in  this  country  anywhere  but  against 
a wall,  a position  which  it  thoroughly  deserves, 
and  tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bauksias. 
None  of  the  Mosses  are  of  real  value  for  the 
purpose  ; Lanei  is  the  only  one  of  sufficient 
vigour,  and  that  is  too  stiff  and  rigid  to  be  orna- 
mental. One  or  two  Hybrid  Chinas,  such  as 
Blairi  No.  2,  may  be  employed,  hut  all  tl  e 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  practically  involve  an  out- 
lay of  time  and  trouble,  by  no  means  repaid  by 
the  effect  produced,  while  the  few  (fallicas, 
&c.,  that  might  possibly  be  available  are  such 
victims  to  mildew  as  to  be  hardly  ever  other- 
wise than  an  eyesore.  In 

Arranging  Ro.se  arche.s  it  must,  of  course, 
be  borne  iu  mind  that  it  is  essential  that  things 
intended  for  use  be  t luiueutly  usable  ; and  if 
arches  are  made  across  a path,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  make  such  path  incon- 
venient for  traffic.  Thus,  the  pillars  of  au 
arch  should  be  at  least  ,‘3  feet  from  each  margin 
of  the  walk  spanned,  in  order  that  the  dresses 
of  passers-ljy  may  be  safe  from  the  thorny 
shoots  ; and  if  the  walk  be  6 feet  wide,  this 
will  give  a base  of  12  feet  wide,  for  which  a 
central  height  of  10  feet  will  be  found  to  give 
an  effective  and  practical  aich.  Where  there 
is  to  be  a series  of  arches,  they  should  he 
at  least  3 yards  or  4 yards  apart,  and  each 
arch  should  be  composed  entirely  of  iron,  for 
if  the  uprights  be  made  of  wood  they  soon 
give  way  at  the  ground-line,  especially  when 
the  plants  trained  upon  them  become  vigorous 
and  offer  considerable  resistance  to  the  wind. 
The  only  objection  to  iron  uprights  is  that 
from  their  smaller  diameter  they  are  less  con- 
venient to  train  plants  to  than  wooden  posts  ; 
but  any  difficulty  arising  from  this  may  be  ob- 
viated by  fixing  a few  horizontal  cross-bars  ou 
to  the  iron  uprights,  and  to  these  the  Rose 
shoots  can  be  tied,  so  as  to  avoid  undue 
crowding  iu  the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  The 
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best  way  of  planting  is  to  put  in  two  trees  of 
the  same  kiud,  one  at  the  foot  of  each  upright, 
and  then  by  liberal  culture  to  encourage  the 
most  vigorous  growth  possible  ; but  if  a variety 
is  used  which  does  not  furnish  well,  there  is  no 
reason  why  two  or  three  plants  of  it  should  not 
be  planted  at  either  pillar,  in  order  to  get  the 
arch  more  completely  wreathed.  Then,  if 
varieties  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  such  as 
those  above  suggested,  be  employed,  the  shoots 
from  the  two  sides  will  soon  meet  across  the 
centre,  and,  interlacing,  form  a triumphal  arch, 
or  series  of  arches,  of  a most  attractive  kind. 

R.  A. 


A Marechal  Niel  Rose  sickly.— I have 
a Marechal  Niel  Rose,  planted  outside  in  good 
soil,  with  the  stem  brought  through  the  glass 
about  2 feet  above  the  ground  and  trained  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a greenhouse.  It  was  in  good 
condition  and  quitehealthydooking  till  two  weeks 
ago,  v/hen  the  leaves  withered  and  fell  off. 
Much  the  same  thing  happened  to  it  last  year, 
but  it  recovered  and  made  good  growth  through 
the  summer.  Can  anyone  kindly  say  what  is 
wrong  with  it  ? — Polia'. 

* No  doubt  the  cause  of  the  leaves  falling 
was  that  the  roots  and  lower  part  of  the  stem 
sustained  a chill  during  the  cold  weather. 
Nothing  else  can  be  expected  when  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant  is  exposed  to  perhaps  15  degs. 
or  20  degs.  of  frost,  and  the  top  is  in  a tempera- 
ture of  say  50  degs.  A plant  thus  circumstanced 
should  have  the  part  of  the  stem  outside  the 
house  well  wrapped  with  old  sacks  or  hay-bands, 
and  the  border  ought  to  be  covered  with  a foot 
or  two  of  dry  litter  or  fern  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in  ; also  do  not  excite  the  top 
growth  too  early. — 15.  C.  R. 

ISGI.— Pruning  Prancisca  Kruger  Ro.<3e.— 
“ Stamp  ” will  be  wise  in  pruninu:  this  use  till  Hose  at  once. 
Whether  little  or  no  heat  is  available,  all  Hoses  uiuler  y^lass 
need  pruning  now,  or  the  sap  will  be  too  mucii  advanced. 
Prune  fairly  hard,  but  do  not  cut  away  loo  much  of  the 
stouter,  well-ripened  "rowth.  Rather  tliiu  out  the  weaker 
shoots  more. — P.  U. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Double  Wallflowers  are  charmin!^  thin<^3  when  well 
grown  in  6-inch  pots.  They  flower  early  m spring,  and 
the  fragrance  of  a small  group  surrounded  by  or  mixed 
with  Ferns  is  always  effective  and  sweet.  Sow  the  seeds 
not  later  than  April  in  a box  or  pan,  prick  out  in  a bed 
when  large  enough,  and  pot  up  in  September,  and  keep  in 
cold  frames  till  Christmas,  and  then  take  to  the  green- 
house, and  keep  on  shelves  near  the  glass  till  the  flowers 
begin  to  expand.  There  is  an  old  Double  Vellow  Wall- 
flower which  I have  lost  sight  of  lately,  but  it  is  a delightful 
plant  when  well  grown.  I used  to  grow  it  from  cuttings, 
as  it  did  not  produce  seeds.  These  Double  Wallflowers  are 
just  the  things  the  owner  of  the  uiiheated  house  ought  to 
grow.  There  are  plenty  of  flowers  now  to  be  ha<l.  Very 
beautiful  are  the  old  Double  and  Single  Daffodils.  They 
come  freely  now  without  any  forcing,  if  kept  under  glass. 
I have  boxes  filled  with  them  which  have  only  been 
sheltered  by  a glass  roof,  and  just  heat  enough  in  the  pipes 
to  keep  out  frost.  The  great  thing  is  to  pot  or  box  them 
early,  not  later  than  August,  for  early  blooming.  Freesias 
may  be  had  in  bloom  by  (Jhristmas  without  forcing  if 
potted  early  in  August,  and  these  things  are  better  without 
much  heat.  Lachenalias  are  pretty  in  baskets  now.  Wire 
baskets  are  best,  and  the  bulbs  may  be  thrust  through  the 
lining  of  Moss  from  the  outside,  the  top  being  furnished  in 
the  usual  way.  A well-lilled  basket  is  a decided  novelty 
at  this  season.  After  the  growth  has  ripened  the  baskets 
should  be  kept  dry  till  there  are  signs  of  growth  again. 
Groups  of  well-grow’n  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  and  Cyclamens 
are  useful  now.  Mast  have  a light  position,  and  be 
watered  carefully.  Shift  herbaceous  Calceolarias  into 
blooming  pots,  using  rather  light,  rich  soil.  Repot 
Fuchsias,  and  pub  in  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots.  Give 
air  freely  nowon  mild,  calm  days.  Rearrange  the  plants 
often. 

Forcing  House. 

Cuttings  of  many  things  will  be  ready  now'.  This  is 
always  a busy  time  in  the  forcing  house.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  ]>lants  from  which  the  cuttings  arc  to 
be  taken  should  have  two  or  three  weeks  of  warming  up 
first  to  soften  the  growth,  as  soft  young  shoots  strike  so 
much  better  than  cuttings  taken  from  a cool  house. 
Introduce  flowering  staff  to  be  taken  on  to  the  conserva- 
tory when  ready.  Spiraeas  are  showing  flower  now.  These 
are  charming  things,  but  they  re<iuire  a irood  deal  of  water. 
All  the  Meadow  Sweets  love  moisture.  Seeds  of  Grevillea§, 
Aralias,  Cyperus,  and  Palms  of  various  kinds  may  be  sown 
now  ; also  Cannas,  Castor-oils,  and  other  suli  lropical 
plants  for  the  beds  in  the  garden.  Seeds  of  Cannas  should 
be  soaked  in  svarm  w'att  r‘i4  hours  before  sowing.  Cuttings 
of  many  kinds  of  stove  plants  will  root  now  in  a 
brisk  bottom-heal,  including  Begonias,  Justicias,  G.ir- 
denias,  Euphorbias,  and  Crotons,  &c.,  among  foliage 
plants.  Where  only  a few  young  plants  are  required  they 
may  be  struck  under  a bell-glass. 


* In  cold  or  northcni  dlAricts  the  oj/rrationn  referred 
to  under  " Garden  Work"  maf/  he  done  fro)n  ten  dai/s  to 
a fortnight  later  than  in  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


Early  Tomatos. 

Healthy,  vigorous  plants  set  out  now  will  make  rapid 
progress  w'lien  the  roots  get  fairly  to  w'ork.  They  do  not 
require  a large  mass  of  soil  to  grow  in.  The  earliest-  crops 
tlo  best  in  a circumscribed  ifooi-nin.  I am  growing  mine 
in  troughs  running  along  the  sides  of  rather  narrow  span- 
foofed  houses,  the  plants  being  set  1 foot  apart,  traintd  to 
one  stem.  A good  crop  of  early  fruit  can  be  taken  in  this 
way,  and  still  nearly  the  whole  of  the  house  be  available  for 
other  purposes,  such  cas  the  grow’th  of  young  stock  of  various 
kinds  in  pots.  Tomatos  at  this  season  should  not  have  a 
much  lower  night  temperature  than  60  degs.,  and  at 
present  the  plants  must  not  be  overwatered,  and  all  water 
given  should  have  the  chill  off.  There  should  be  enough 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere  for  healthy  grow’th,  hut 
Tomatos  do  not  reqtiire  svrinving.  Sow’  seeds  for  raising 
\ oung  plants  for  successive  luHises.  Next  mouth  will  l>e 
time  enough  to  sow  for  outside  planting. 

Perns  under  Glass. 

The  growth  will  be  moving  now  even  where  only  a 
moderate  temperature  is  used.  All  Ferns  should  be  re- 
potted annually.  Some  of  the  older  plants  may  be  got  rid 
of  to  make  room  for  the  young  specimens  coming  on. 
Those  who  have  the  means  of  raising  seeds  will  find  seed- 
lings make  the  best  plants,  but  w'here  stock  is  kept  up  by 
division  now  is  the  time  to  divide.  Some  sorts  must  be 
increased  by  division,  as  they  do  not  produce  fertile  fronds. 
If  plants  are  required  in  comparatively  small  pots  get  some 
gocd  loam,  and  let  at  least  half  the  bulk  of  the  compost  be 
of  loam,  only' the  loam  must  be  flhry'.  In  some  ilistricts 
loam  suitable  for  plant  growing  cannot  be  obtained.  I 
know’  plant-growers  who  send  to  distant  parts  for  their 
potting-soil  at  considerable  expense,  and  a great  deal 
depends  upon  having  suitable  soil.  Ferns  will  grow  in 
peat  and  sand,  but  the  growth  is  hardier  and  more  robust 
in  a stronger  compost. 

Hot-bed  for  Cucumbers. 

From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  February  is  a good  time 
to  make  up  hot-beds  for  Cucumbers.  The  materials  must 
be  of  the  best  and  most  lasting  character  ; one-third  or 
even  one-half  may  be  of  Oak-leaves,  and  the  rest  stable- 
manure.  If  the  whole  bed  is  composed  of  stable-manure, 
the  heap  must  be  turned  and  intermixed  till  it  is  brought 
to  a sw'eet,  w-holesome  condition.  When  the  drops  of 
moisture  which  condense  on  the  inside  of  the  lights  after 
the  beds  have  been  made  up  two  or  three  days  are 
perfectly  colourless  the  bed  is  safe  to  plant  iii. 

Early  Melons. 

As  soon  as  the  Cucumber-bed  is  fairly  in  work  sow  a few 
.seeds  of  a good  kind  of  Melon.  Sutton’s  A1  is  a good 
si:arlet- fleshed  kind. 

Window  Gardening*. 

Dress  and  clean  the  plants  freciuently,  turning  them 
round  occasionally  to  give  each  side  its  share  of  light. 
Cuttings  of  Fuchsias  will  strike  as  soon  as  there  are  signs 
of  growth.  Divide  the  (Jhimps  if  more  stock  is  re(]uired. 
Repot  Ferns  whicli  are  showing  signs  of  growth.  Give  all 
the  light  possible  to  plants  in  growth. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Pinks  and  Carnations  should  be  gone  over,  and  dressed  or 
tritnmed,  and  if  any  are  loosened  liy  frost  press  thoroughly 
into  the  soil.  By  trimming  is  meant  the  removal  of 
decaying  or  damaged  leaves,  and  the  surface  soil  stirred  by 
a small  hoe  or  hand  fork  at  the  same  time.  All  who  love  their 
flowers  soon  discover  how  this  earth-stirring  helps  their 
growth,  and  require  no  urging  to  set  about  it  at  tlie  right 
time,  which  is  when  the  surface  is  drying  on  a sunny  day. 
Now  that  the  bulbs  are  coming  through  the  soil  the  borders 
may  be  forked.  Labels  which  are  becoming  illegible 
should  be  renewed.  Some  people  may  object  to  prominent 
labels  appearing  among  the  plants,  but  every  plant 
should  be  legibly  and  correctly  named.  Overgrown  shrubs 
may  be  pruned  now  ; but  the  proper  lime  to  prune  all 
flowering  shrubs  is  immediately  after  flowering,  and  then 
there  will  be  time  for  the  new  growth  to  get  sufliciently 
ripened  to  produce  flowers.  This  does  not  refer  to  every- 
thing ; Roses,  for  instance,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
should  be  pruned  in  March.  lieds  intended  for  Carnations 
which  have  been  wintered  in  frames  should  be  got  ready 
for  planting,  but  the  middle  or  end  of  JUarch  will  be  time 
enough  to  plant.  The  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  carried  on,  and  all  kinds  of  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, such  as  making  new  lawns,  &c.,  may  be  done  now. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Introduce  Strawberries  in  pots  to  a temperature  of 
55  degs.  or  so  every  fortnight  to  secure  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  ripe  fruit.  Strawberry  forcers  have  their 
favourite  varieties.  Vicomtesse  de  Thury  is  a sure  bearer, 
and  sets  well,  though,  unless  rather  severely  thinned,  the 
fruits  are  small,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a dozen  line  fruits 
on  a pot  than  a much  larger  number  of  small  ones.  Keen’s 
Seedling  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  are  good  old  kinds  that  only 
require  good  culture  to  succeed.  Use  the  camel-hair 
brush  to  the  early  blossoms.  It  is  a great  advantage  to 
dip  all  Strawberry-plants  in  a cleansing  mixture  that  will 
destroy  insects’  eggs  and  mildew  spores  before  taking 
them  indoors.  A mixture  of  soap,  Tobacco-liquor,  and 
sulphur  will  accomplish  this.  It  will  be  a great  help  to 
use  covers  of  some  kind  to  early  vineries  and  Cucumber 
and  Melon-houses.  It  is  not  so  much  the  saving  of  fuel — 
though  that  on  cold  nights  is consideralfle— as  thesecuring 
of  a genial  atmosphere.  To  save  expense  fewer  pipes  are 
put  into  forcing-houses  than  are  really  necessary,  and  then 
in  cold  weather  the  pipes  have  to  be  made  very  hot,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  scorched  ; but  a covering  of  frigi-domo 
or  canvas  takes  the  pressure  off  the  heating  apparatus, 
and  makes  everybody  and  everything  comfortable.  In 
disbudding  Vines  at  this  season  do  not  crowd  the  young 
shoots.  It  only  means  small  foliage  and  puny  bunches  of 
Grapes. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Always  keep  in  hand  a supply  of  young  Cucumber 
})lants  through  the  spring  ; friends  may  want  to  borrow  a 
l)lant  or  tsvo,  and  there  is  nothing  lof-t  by  helping  a 
brother  in  distress  in  a small  matter  like  this,  llot-beds 
may  he  made  up  now  for  Cucumbers  and  many  other 
things.  If  many  French  Beans  are  re(|uired,  plant  in  a 
warm  pit,  or  make  a hot-bed  and  sei  on  it  a deep  frame, 


and  plant  the  Beans  in  rows  across  the  frame,  18  inches 
apart.  Cover  with  mats  at  night.  Keep  up  the  tempera- 
ture with  lamps  if  necessary.  Take  advantage  of  fine 
weather  to  sow  Peas,  Long-pod  Beans,  Horn  Carrots, 
Radishes,  and  Spinach.  The  latter  is  frequently  used  as  a 
catch  crop  between  rows  of  Peas.  Sow  Celery  in  a hot-bed 
for  early  crops.  Basil  and  Chervil  should  be  in  heat. 
Mint  and  Tarragon  will  be  required  often  now,  and  should 
be  provided  in  surticient  quantity,  fresh  roots  being  brought 
in  if  necessary.  Manuring  and  digging  should  be  pushed 
forward  to  give  time  for  the  atmosphere  to  operate  upon 
the  turned-up  soil.  Seakale  intended  to  come  on  natur- 
ally in  the  open  ground  should  be  covered  1 foot  deep  with 
ashes  or  burnt  earth,  or,  if  leaves  are  plentiful,  cover  with 
pots  and  All  in  between  with  leaves,  not  necessarily  in 
suflicient  bulk  to  ferment,  but  to  keep  out  the  air  and 
maintain  a steady  temperature.  Get  the  Onion-hed  ready, 
ami  sow  end  of  February  or  as  early  in  March  as  possible 
for  general  use.  A good  type  of  White  Spanish  and  Brown 
Globe  are  suflicient.  E.  IIohoay. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Camellias  are  charming  plants  in  the  town  greenhouse  or 
window  just  now.  No  matter  how  smoke  laden  the 
atmosphere,  they  seem  to  thrive  and  bloom  almost  as  well 
as  under  clearer  skies  and  happier  circumstances,  and  with 
little  or  no  artificial  heateither.  Anydirt  or  soot  is  easily 
washed  off  the  glossy  foliage,  and  if  only  the  roots  are 
kept  healthy  and  clean,  and  the  watering  properly  per- 
formed, the  plants  hardly  ever  fail  to  do  well.  I planted 
out  a lot  of  plants  that  had  been  growing  in  large  pots  of 
sour,  unwholesome  soil,  into  a wide  brick  pit,  filled  with 
good  peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  some  years  ago, 
and  though  it  took  them  three  or  four  seasons  to  recover 
the  check,  they  grew  and  bloomed  profusely  afterwards. 
Bouvardias  will  be  all  over  by  this  time,  and  ought  to  have 
a good  long  rest  in  a cool  and  airy  atmosphere  before  being 
re-started.  These  pretty  plants  are  easily  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings  of  either  the  young  stem-shoots  or  root- 
cuttings  ; but  for  quantity  of  bloom  I prefer  large  old 
plants  that  have  only  been  cut  back  moderately,  and  have 
had  a good  shift  annually,  to  small  stuff.  A Bouvardia, 
such  as  Vreelaiidi  or  President  Cleveland,  in  a 9-inch  or 
10-inch  pot,  4 feet  high,  and  a yard  or  so  through,  in  full 
bloom  is  a sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  next  few 
weeks  is  a very  trying  time  for  bedding  and  other  small 
plants  under  glass  in  smoky  districts,  and  too  much  care 
can  hardly  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Late-struck  or 
weakly-rooted  stuff  in  particular  will  often  hang  on,  and 
seem  to  be  doing  fairly  well  until  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen,  and  then  they  go  off  in  a most  unaccomitahle 
manner.  A very  low  {einperatiire  is  not  by  any  means 
beneficial,  while  at  the  same  time  anything  like  forcing 
will  prove  disastrous.  What  should  be  arrived  at  is  a 
temperature  that  will  keep  the  plants  just  moving,  and 
allow  of  water  being  used  rather  freely  on  fine  days,  or, 
say,  a range  of  45  degs.  liy  night,  rising  to  50  degs.  or 
55  degs  during  the  day.  It  is  almost  too  early  to  begin 
potting  off  or  repotting  anything  of  this  kind  yet.  Let 
them  remain  undisturbed  for  another  month  or  six  weeks 
at  least ; then  pot  them  off,  and,  if  practicable,  place  them 
in  a moderate  warmth  until  well  rooted  and  established. 
They  will  then  go  either  one  way  or  the  other— it  will  be  a 
case  of  kill  or  cure.  Prepare  for  potting  on  Cinerarias, 
large-flowering  Pelargoniums,  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias 
towards  the  eud  of  the  month  or  early  next  month.  Sow 
a box  or  two  of  Tomatos  for  early  work,  also  a few 
Cucumber-seeds  in  single  pots.  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  are 
easily  forced  now;  both  thrive  well  in  most  town  gardens, 
and  are  always  useful.  B.  C.  K. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  February 
2nd  to  February  9th. 

Went  over  early  vinery  to  tie  down  and  stop  yonnjt 
shoots.  I generally  leave  the  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  and 
I believe  in  early  disbudding.  It  is  admitted  there  is  no 
movement  at  the  roots  till  the  leaves  unfold,  and  those 
weakly  growths  not  required  are  better  rubbed  off  early. 
Took  advantage  of  a few  sunny  mornings  to  syringe  Peach- 
trees  in  bloom  with  tepid  water  to  distribute  the  pollen. 
I always  do  this,  and  never  fail  to  have  a good  set.  There 
has  been  little  bud-dropping  in  the  case  of  Alexander  and 
Waterloo  Pe.aches,  but  enough  remains  for  a crop.  There 
is  less  bud-dropping  in  the  case  of  these  two  varieties  than 
there  was  a few  years  ago  when  the  trees  were  young. 
Some  of  their  vigour  has  departed,  and  they  set  better. 
Top-dressed  early  Cucumbers  ; only  a mere  sprinkle  of 
warm  turfy  soil  over  the  white  roots  working  through. 
This  will  be  repeated  when  necessary.  I am  very  careful 
about  the  introduction  of  wireworms  in  the  soil.  Sowed 
Aralias,  Grevellias,  and  Dracaenas  of  various  kinds.  I 
always  raise  a tew  every  spring  to  keep  up  stock.  Young 
plants  in  small  pots  are  useful  for  several  purposes.  Put 
in  cuttings  of  many  things.  I always  keep  the  propagating 
bed  filled  up  at  this  season.  Grafted  a lot  of  Tea  Roses  on 
Brier-roots.  A piece  of  root  as  thick  as  one’s  little  finger 
in  a fresh,  healthy  condition  makes  a good  stock.  'The 
grafted  roots  are  potted  and  plunged  in  a close  propagating 
case  till  established,  when  they  are  hardened  off.  1 seldom 
lose  more  than  5 per  cent.  1 1 is  necessary  to  select  wood  with 
dormant  buds  for  grafts.  Planted  Shallots  and  Garlic  ; there 
is  not  mucli  demand  for  the  latter,  a row'  or  tw'O  generally 
suffices.  Divided  and  transplanted  Chives.  Tne  young 
arowths  are  useful  for  flavouring  salads,  &c.  Planted 
another  frame  with  early  Potatas.  Made  up  a Mushroom- 
bed  for  succession  in  Mushroom-house.  Removed  some  of 
the  covering  from  Figs  on  walls.  Rearranged  Fern-house. 
Divided  and  repotted  a good  many  of  the  plants.  Adiantum 
Farleyense,  dirided  for  increase  of  stock,  and  I want  a 
number  of  plants  in  5-inch  pots  lor  table  decoration.  Put 
ill  more  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  early-struck 
cuttings  have  been  shifted  from  thumb-pots  to  GO'S.  Some 
kinds  require  lighter  soil  than  others,  and  this  fact  is 
acted  tipon  in  preparing  the  compost.  Rearranged  stove. 
Pruned  back  climbers,  such  as  Allamaiidas,  Bouganvilleas, 
and  Clerode  idrons.  Sowed  more  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 
Put  in  a lot  of  Vine-ejes;  shall  keep  them  cool  for  a time 
till  the  wounds  heal  a little,  and  then  push  on  in  lioltom- 
heat.  Planted  a frame  after  Asparagus  with  Paris  klaiket 
Cabbage  Lettuce.  Jlanured  and  dug  ground  after  Greens. 


February  2,  1895 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 


GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS 
IN  POTS. 

Not  many  amateurs  grow  some  of  the  beautiful 
Rhododendrons  in  pots  ; but  when  well  culti- 
vated they  are  charming,  the  shoots  weighed 
down  with  the  burden  of  blossom,  as  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  A minimum  tem- 
perature of  about  50  degs.  will  suit  them. 
Their 

Cui.TUKE  scarcely  differs  from  that  required 
for  Azaleas.  One  of  the  principal  points  to 
guard  against  is  that  of  overpotting.  Compared 
with  the  Azalea,  they  can  be  successfully  culti- 
vated in  smaller  pots.  They  are  what  some 
would  term  plants  of  bad  habit,  but  this 
imaginary  defect  can  be  easily  overcome  by 


The  plants  should  be  housed  with  the  Azaleas 
in  the  autumn,  and  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment through  the  winter.  Seedlings  frc({uently 
run  away  into  long  growths.  I have  seen  a 
notable  exception  to  this,  however,  in  a fine 
batch  of  R.  Veitchianum  which  had  been  raised 
in  this  manner.  These  formed  compact  bushy 
plants,  being  in  a small  state  studded  profusely 
with  flowers  of  large  size.  Of  this  section  some 
of  the  best  to  grow  are  the  variety  just  named, 
which  is  an  introduction  from  Moulmein,  and 
Countess  of  Haddington.  Lady  Alice  Fitz- 
william  is  a worthy  companion  to  R.  Veitchia- 
num, its  white  blossoms  at  times  slightly  tinted. 
Sesterianum  is  a rathen.  stronger  grower,  with 
flowers  elegantly  fringed  and  of  large  size  j this, 
too,  is  a white  variety.  Gibsoni  (formosum),  an 
old  but  beautiful  species  with  white  flowers, 
tinged  with  purple  and  yellow,  and  Edgeworthi, 
a fine,  well-known  variety,  with  blossoms 
deliciously  scented,  are  also  good.  Dalhousi.-e  is 


Zonal  Pelargoniums.  —I  shall  be  glad  of 
the  names  of  a few  good  white  and  pink  kinds 
for  winter  blooming.  I have  Amy  Amphlett, 
Niphetos,  Sir  Percival,  Sappho,  Rosy  Morn, 
EthelLewis,  Neila,  and  others  ; but  while  several 
varieties  of  scarlets  blossom  freely  I cannot 
succeed  with  the  whites  and  pinks.  Winter 
temperature  minimum  of  .50  degs.  to  5.5  degs. , 
south  aspect.  Ivy-leafs  also  will  not  bloom  in 
winter  with  me,  but  in  March. and  onwards  they 
blossom  freely.  What  are  the  best  varieties  of 
these  for  winter  blooming,  and  what  special 
treatment  should  they  have  'i— M 

Scarlet-coloured  kinds  are  always  more 
free-flowering  than  whites,  and  I find  the  whites 
require  more  warmth  than  the  scarlets  to  insure 
a succession  of  bloom,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances after  the  plants  have  thrown  out  good 
crops  of  flowers  in  the  autumn  there  comes  a 
time  of  scarcity  in  January,  which  is  followed  in 


taking  the  plants  in  time.  Strong  shoots  often 
occur  ; these  if  left  alone  weaken  others  and 
frequently  run  away  without  branching.  These 
should  be  stopped  before  they  have  got  too  far. 
The  potting  should  be  done  in  a careful  manner. 
Peat  should  be  chiefly  employed,  and  this  should 
be  such  as  possesses  good  enduring  properties 
without  soon  becoming  sour.  When  not  of  tlie 
best  quality  available  it  is  a good  plan  to  add 
some  light  fibrous  loam.  They  should  always 
be  potted  firmly,  leaving  room  for  a good  supply 
of  water  during  the  growing  season.  As  soon 
as  it  is  seen  there  is  a cessation  of  growth  so 
much  water  is  not  required,  otherwise  there 
will  be  a greater  disposition  to  form  wood  buds 
'(probably  starting  into  a second  growth)  rather 
lhan  flowering  ones.  Thorough  exposure  out-of- 
doors  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  partially  hardfiieil 
will  greatly  assist  in  developing  the  latter.  Rcd- 
spidcr  is  at  tinies  troublesome,  but  with  a free 
■use  of  the  syringe  tJiis  piay  be  easily  kept 
•under. 


another  good  kind  to  grow,  but  of  rather 
straggling  habit,  flowers  white,  tinted  with  rose. 
Williamsi  has  large  trusses  of  creamy-white 
flowers. 

Exoxie.nsb  (see  illustration)  is  a free  bloom- 
ing variety  of  good  habit.  It  was  raised  at 
the  Nurseries,  Exeter,  by  the  father  of  the 
late  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  James  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea,  and  is  the  result  of  a cross  between 
R.  Veitchianum  and  R.  ciliatum.  In  Corn- 
wall it  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  illustration 
herewith  of  this  Rhododendron  gives  a good 
idea  of  what  these  plants  should  be  like  when 
well  grown,  possessing  a compact  habit,  without 
being  formal  in  any  way.  For  large  conserva- 
tories these  and  the  larger-growing  varieties, 
such  as  R.  Nultalli,  me  worthy  of  far  more 
consideration  than  they  usually  receive.  They 
are  quite  distinct  from  and  of  a more  noble  style 
of  gi'owtii  than  the  Azaleas,  to  which  they  are 
closely  allied,  whilst  they  last  quite  as  long,  if 
not  longer,  in  good  flowering  conditio,u.  T. 


a few  weeks  by  another  heavy  crop  of  flowers. 
I find  young  plants  struck  in  spring,  planted  out 
and  potted  up  in  September,  make  the  best 
flowering  plants  for  mid-winter.  As  regards 
varieties  the  following  are  good.  To  the  list  given 
add  Queen  of  the  Whites  and  Sir  I’ercival.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  winter-flowering  single  white.''. 
In  single  pinks  I know  nothi'  g better  thair 
Jubilee,  Lady  Frances  Russell,  iNlrs.  U ildsmitb, 
and  Duchess  of  Portland.  I should  recommend 
a few  double  Zonals.  The  petals  do  not  fall 
when  cuk  Raspail  Improved  (scarlet),  H.  M. 
Stanley  (pink).  Lord  Hartingtou  (salmon),  and 
Swanlev  Double  White.  The  treatment  for 
winter  floweringistostand  themon  acoal-ashbed 
in  the  open  air  from  the  end  of  May,  and  keep  all 
flowers  picked  oil.  Always  give  the  last  shift  by 
the  end  of  July,  but  I think  it  is  better  to  make 
the  plants  into  two  sets,  one  set  to  be  struck  in 
autumn  and  grown  on  steadily  all  winter,  the 
other  set  to  bo  struck  in  spring  and  planted  out 
thinly  in  not  very  rich  soil,  and  potted  up  end  of 
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September.  These  plants  will  flower  splendidly 
at  Christmas  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  a warm 
house. — E.  H. 


GREENHOUSE  CLIMBERS. 

Maxy  beautiful  creepers  may  be  grown  in  the 
greenhouse,  where  quick-growing  evergreen 
greenhouse  climbers,  such  as  will  cov'er  a large 
space  in  little  time,  are  required, 

CoB-EA  SCAN  DENS  is  suitable.  Although  the 
flowers  are  not  showy  they  are  borne  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  and  from  the  graceful  droop- 
ing habit  of  growth  are  very  effective.  Cobreas 
may  be  propagated  either  from  seeds  or  cuttings  ; 
if  the  latter  course  is  adopted  pieces  about 
3 inches  or  4 inches  long  should  in  spring  be 
taken  off  with  a heel  and  put  in  small  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  in  moderate  heat 
under  a bell-glass.  Kept  moist  and  shaded 
they  will  root  in  a short  time,  and  when  the 
soil  is  fairly  filled  with  roots  move  them  into 
pots  6 inches  or  7 inches  in  diameter,  using 
ordinary  sandy  loam  well  enriched  with  rotten 
manure.  Each  plant  should  have  a tall  stick 
to  support  the  shoots  ; after  they  have  begun 
to  grow  freely  a greenhouse  temperature  will  be 
best  ; give  air  daily  and 
water  sufficient  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  and  sprinkle 
overhead  every  day  with 
the  syringe.  By  the  end 
of  July  the  plants  should 
be  large  enough  for  turn- 
ing out  where  they  are 
intended  to  be  grown. 

They  will  thrive  in  either 
peat  or  loam,  and  should 
have  the  bed  or  border  in 
which  they  are  planted 
confined  to  from  18  inches 
to  24  inches  square  (except 
where  a very  large  space 
is  to  be  covered),  other- 
wise they  grow  so  fast  as 
to  be  unmanageable.  Little 
further  is  required  except 
training  the  shoots  as  they 
grow,  so  as  to  fill  the  de- 
sired space,  and  cutting 
the  plants  in  freely  each 
spring  bo  keep  them  witliin 
bounds. 

ClIOEOZEMA  CORDATA 
SPLENDENS  is  useful  for 
training  to  a rafter  or 
pillar,  and  very  pretty  it 
is  when  treated  in  this 
way.  Acacia  Riceana 
differs  from  the  other 
members  of  the  genus  in 
being,  if  not  actually  a 
climber,  of  such  a loose 
habit  of  growth  that  it  is 
only  seen  to  advantage 
under  conditions  such  as 
these.  If  trained  to  the 
roof  of  a good-sized  struc- 
ture and  then  allowed  to 
grow  at  will,  the  slender  branches  depend 
therefrom  for  some  distance,  and  in  a very 
graceful  manner,  and  when  laden  with  its  pale 
lemon-coloured  flowers  it  is  especially  attractive. 
The 

S.MALLEB.  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
sempervirens  minor)  is  a most  beautiful 
climber.  The  flowers,  which  are  freely  borne  in 
good-sized  clusters,  are  of  a peculiar  orange- 
scarlet  on  the  outside  and  yellowish  within.  One 
feature  in  which  this  Honeysuckle  differs  from 
several  other  members  of  the  genus  is  that  the 
flowers  are  wanting  in  the  fragrance  common 
to  many  of  them,  a feature  which  renders 
our  own  native  Woodbine  such  a general 
favourite.  The  Chinese  Akebia  quinata  is 
another  greenhouse  climber  that  flowers  during 
the  early  mouths  of  the  year,  and  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  any  other.  It  is  a slender-growing 
plant  that  produces  a great  profusion  of  twining 
stems,  clothed  with  bright  green  divided  leaves, 
and  curious  yet  pretty  blossoms  of  a vinous 
purple  colour.  Planted  out  and  allowed  to 
dispose  itself  in  its  natural  manner,  this 
Akebia  will  bloom  freely,  but  if  pruned  and  tied 
in  formally,  blossoms  may  besought  for  in  vain. 
It  may  be  grown  as  a wall  plant  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  England,  but  is,  as  a rule,  more  satis- 
factory when  in  a greenhouse,  and  under  such 


conditions  it  will  commence  flowering  in 
February  or  March,  and  often  bloom  more  or 
less  continuously  for  months.  Some  of  the 
Climbing  Trop.eolums,  with  their  scarlet 
blossoms,  will  flower  nearly  throughout  the 
year,  while  though  not  actually  climbers,  no 
notice  of  plants  of  this  character  would  bo  com- 
f)lete  without  mentioning  some  forms  of  Habro- 
thamnus,  as  they  are  of  a loose  habit  of  growth, 
more  adapted,  however,  for  pillars  than  roofs. 
H.  elegans,  with  its  purplish-red  blossoms,  is 
one  of  the  very  best,  and  to  this  must  be  added 
H.  Newelli,  which  is  a less  vigorous  grower  than 
the  preceding,  equally  free-flowering,  and  the 
blossoms  are  quite  distinct  in  colour,  being  of  a 
carmine-crimson  tint.  • The  orange-coloured 
H.  aurantiaous,  often  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  Cestrum,  completes  a very  distinct  trio 
of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants.  These  different 
forms  of  Habrothamnus  will  flower  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  in  the  case  of 
H.  elegans,  and  also  of  H.  fasciculatus,  the 
large  clusters  of  bright-coloured  fruits  are 
scarcely  less  showy  than  the  blossoms.  In  a 
short  time  this  list  of  flowering  climbers  could 
be  considerably  extended,  as  many  others  are 
approaching  the  blooming  stage,  and  in  the 


summer  the  various  Passifloras,  Tacsonias, 
Fuchsias,  and  numerous  additional  subjects  all 
combine  to  make  a goodly  show. 

Climbing  plants  in  the  greenhouse  are  by  no 
means  always  met  with  in  a satisfactory  con- 
dition, and  this  is  frequently  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  too  much  curtailed  at  the  roots, 
for  wheu  covering  a considerable  space  a corres- 
ponding amount  of  root  action  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  necessary.  The  better  plan,  generally 
speaking,  is  to  plant  out  the  climbers  in  a border 
especially  prepared  for  them,  and  this  should 
be  well  done  in  order  to  ensure  permanent  satis- 
faction. In  pi-eparing  a border  the  first  impor- 
tant feature  to  be  considered  is  that  it  is 
thoroughly  drained,  for  if  there  is  any  accumula- 
tion of  stagnant  moisture  the  roots  are  sure  to 
suffer  sooner  or  later,  and  if  the  soil  becomes 
sour  it  is  useless  to  expect  anything  to  thrive 
in  it.  To  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible  the 
compost  should  bo  of  a lasting  nature — that  is, 
such  as  will  not  quickly  decompose.  The  peat 
and  loam,  if  used,  should  be  of  a fibrous 
character,  broken  bricks  and  nodules  of  charcoal 
being  invaluable  in  keeping  the  soil  open  where 
there  is  a considerable  body  of  it.  Much  of 
the  beauty  of  climbing  plants  is  frequently 
destroyed  by  tying  or  training  them  in  too 
formal  a manner,  the  most  satisfactory  results 


being  obtained  by  allowing  them  to  grow  at 
will  after  the  allotted  space  has  been  covered,  as 
in  this  way  many  of  them  form  long  living 
festoons,  that  are  not  only  more  favourable  to 
the  production  of  blossoms,  but  also  show  them 
to  far  greater  advantage  than  where  formally 
tied  to  their  supports.  H.  P. 


Roses  and  Carnations  for  pots.— 

Will  someone  kindly'  give  me  the  names  of 
twenty-four  H.P.  Roses  for  pot  culture?  Also 
names  of  twelve  Tree-Garnations  that  I can 
grow  in  lean-to  greenhouse  without  any  heating 
apparatus,  as  I am  away  from  home  three  days 
every  week  ? — W.  D. 

You  ask  for  twenty-four  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses  for  pot  culture.  I vrill  comply 
with  your  request,  but  I must  tell  you  that  the 
same  number  of  plants  would  be  far  more  pro- 
fitable if  you  confined  yourself  to  the  first  half- 
dozen  I name,  and  had  four  of  each  ; or,  better 
still,  if  you  used  six  each  of  the  first  four. 
General  Jacqueminot,  La  France,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Fisher  Holmes,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Duchesse 
de  Vallombrosa,  Eclair,  Etienne  Levet,  Victor 
Verdier,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Heinrich 
Schultheis,  Marie  Cointet,  Marquise  de  Castel- 
lane,  Buzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Grace 
Darling,  Captain  Christy,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  Annie  Laxton,  Souvenir  de  C.  Montault, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Madame  Frangois  Pittet,  and 
Gabrielle  Luizet.  They  need  similar  culture, 
but  the  pruning  must  depend  upon  the  growth 
of  each  variety.  For  example,  the  two  last- 
named  are  totally  distinct.  The  first  needs 
rather  close  pruning,  but  the  last  hardly  any. 
Instead,  you  must  fasten  the  long  growths  in  a 
spirally  horizontal  form.  The  best  dozen  Tree- 
Garnations  with  me  are  Miss  Joliffe,  La  Neige, 
Winter  Cheer,  Lizzie  McGowan,  Duke  of  York, 
Florence  Emily  Thoday,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  Mrs.  G.  Hawtry,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Garibaldi,  and  a variety  called  Coveiit  Garden. 
I must  warn  you,  however,  that  if  you  are  to 
leave  your  plants  entirely  three  days  a week, 
even  if  alternate  days,  they  are  not  likely  to  do 
well.  There  are  changes  in  atmosphere,  sun  or 
shade,  wet  or  dry,  that  will  be  sure  to  need 
more  or  less  constant  attention  ; but  if  you  are 
able  to  give  a close  eye  to  them  when  at  home, 
and  someone  will  follow  your  instructions 
respecting  ventilation  and  watering  while  away, 
you  should  succeed  fairly  well.  Anyhow,  I 
would  use  the  first  four  or  six  sorts  of  both 
Roses  and  Carnations  in  preference  to  so  many 
varieties. — P.  U. 

Fuchsias. — I have  a Fuchsia,  Mrs.  Rundell, 
planted  out  in  greenhouse,  and  trained  on  wall 
and  rafters.  It  blossoms  continuously  winter 
and  summer.  I should  like  a dark  and  a white 
companion  to  it  for  winter-blooming.  Minimum 
temperature  50  degs.  to  53  degs.  Will  someone 
please  suggest  the  names  of  suitable  varieties 
with  large  flowers  ? — M. 

Mrs.  Rundell  is  of  the  Beaconsfield  type, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  it  in  every 
respect  from  another  type.  Splendens  is  a flue 
winter-flowering  variety,  orange-scarlet  flowers  ; 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  a self  white,  wheu  i>runed 
back  in  August  flowers  profusely  on  the 
young  shoots  in  a warm  conservatory  during 
winter.  All  Fuchsias  for  winter-flowering 
should  be  pruned  a little  about  August  to 
induce  a new  growth  to  break  away  for  winter- 
blooming.— E.  II. 

Fibrous-rooted  Begonias. —I  have  a 
number  of  the  above.  Must  I start  them  in 
pots,  or  may  I put  them  in  the  open  ground, 
and  at  what  time  should  the}''  be  planted  ? — 
WiNTONIA. 

* If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock,  the 
plants  should  be  kept  growing  in  a moderate 
stove  temperature  for  the  present,  and  cuttings 
be  taken  and  struck  next  month  in  a brisk  hot- 
bed or  warm  house.  Well-hardened  plants  may 
be  planted  out  early  in  dune  in  good  mellow 
soil,  and  with  ordinary  care  they,  will  bloom 
profusely  until  the  middle  or  end  of  September, 
but  if  required  to  flower  next  winter  under  glass 
better  shift  them  on  wheu  rooted  into  tl-inch  or 
7-inch  pots,  and  keep  them  indoors  all  the  sum- 
mer.—B.  C.  R. 

1900.— Lilies  in  pots.— There  is-  hardly 
time  for  you  to  plant  Lilies  now  and  get  them 
into  flower  by  the  middle  of  July.  October  and 
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November  are  the  best  months  for  potting  the 
dormant  bulbs.  Lilium  Harris!  is  the  most 
likely  variety  for  you  to  get  into  bloom  at  that 
time,  and  good  strong  bulbs  of  L.  auratum  may 
possibly  be  had  in  flower  soon  after  the  time  you 
want  them.  L.  longiflorum  is  a noble  Lily  for 
pot  culture  ; but  it  is  too  late  to  pot  it  now  for 
the  time  you  want  it  in  flower.  If  you  were  to 
purchase  bulbs  already  started,  and  grow  them 
in  a light,  airy  greenhouse,  you  would  no  doubt 
succeed. — J.  C.  C. 

A cold  greenhouse. — Will  you  kindly 
state  what  sort  of  glasshouse  should  I have  irp 
against  a wall,  with  north  aspect  ? I know 
very  little  about  gardening  work,  but  should 
like  a house,  where  I could  grow  Tomatos,  close 
to  the  wall,  raise  annuals,  and  keep  a few  other 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias,  “Geraniums,” 
&c.  ? I do  not  propose  putting  hot- water  pipes 
in  the  house. — John  Rickatson. 

A north  aspect  is  not  a good  one  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  flowering  plants.  Fuchsias, 
“ Geraniums,”  and  so  forth,  would  do  well  in 
such  a structure  during  the  summer  months,  but 
in  the  winter  and  spring  it  would  be  useless, 
except  for  Ferns,  Palms,  Lycopods,  and  other 
foliage  plants,  with  a Lapageria  or  two.  Tom- 
atos require  sun,  and  would  do  no  good  what- 
ever under  a north  wall.  You  do  not  state  the 
height  of  the  wall ; if  less  tha.n  about  8 feet,  a 
three-quarter  span  would  be  better  than  a lean- 
to.  Width  may  be  10  feet  or  12  feet.  But  if 
possible  select  a better  aspect,  or  else  build  a 
span-house  in  an  open  situation. — B.  C.  R. 


CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  make  a stirt  for  another 
year  « ith  this  invaluable  winter-flowering  plant, 
and  successional  so'^ings  may  be  made  up  to  the 
end  of  May  to  prolong  the  season.  I have 
invariab'y  had  the  best  success  with  the  seeds 
when  sown  in  6-in  h pots.  In  these  there  is  very 
little  soil,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  sour  the  same 
with  repeated  watering  as  it  is  the  greater  bulk 
contained  in  a large  seed-pan.  Fill  the  pots 
half  fu  1 of  drainage,  a little  Moss  over  this,  and 
then  almost  to  the  rim  with  a light  sandy 
compost.  Water  well  before  scattering  the 
seeds,  and  afterwards  just  cover  with  some  finely 
sifted  soil.  Cover  each  pot  with  a piece  of  glass 
and  shade  from  the  sun.  The  seeds  germinate 
readily  in  a temperature  of  about  70  degs. 
Examine  the  pots  occasionally,  and  on  no  account 
allow  the  surface  to  become  dry.  This  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  failure.  The  forwardest  of  the 
young  seedlings  may  be  taken  away  from  the 
rest  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  and  it  is  well 
to  leave  the  seed-pots  a considerable  time,  as 
Primula  seeds  germinate  rather  irregularly. 
Dibble  the  young  plants  around  the  sides  of 
.5-ineh  pots,  about  a dozen  in  each.  A compost 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  these  plants  is  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  equal  in  propor- 
tion, and  a good  supply  of  sand.  If  the  loam 
be  deficient  in  fibre,  I generally  add  a little 
peat.  Wood-ashes  also  appear  to  be  beneficial, 
as  well  as  a little  powdered  charcoal,  when  the 
plants  are  placed  in  their  larger  pots.  Lose  no 
time  in  potting  the  seedlings  singly  when  the 
leaves  touch  each  other  in  the  pots  into  which 
they  have  been  pricked  oft’.  Use  M-inch  size, 
and  from  these  they  may  go  into  o-inch — the 
flowering  size.  Still  keep  the  plants  in  a warm 
temperature  till  they  ai-e  wdl  established  in  their 
single  pots,  but  place  them  on  a shelf  shaded 
from  the  sun  near  the  glass  to  prevent  a weakly 
growth.  When  potting  press  the  collar  of  the 
plants  well  down  into  the  soil  to  keep  them 
from  swaying  to  and  fro.  1 have  knowm  culti- 
vators if  raid  to  do  this  because  of  the  fear  of 
rotting  the  stems,  but  I have  never  been  troubled 
in  that  way.  Careful  watering  will  be  needed 
in  the  young  stages,  and  constant  sprinkling 
over  the  leaves  is  of  great  assistance  in  producing 
a free,  healthy  growth.  For  the  summer 
(juarters  stand  the  plants  near  the  glass  in  cool 
frames  facing  north.  Keep  the  glass  over  them 
only  to  shade  from  strong  sun-light  and  to  guard 
them  from  drenching  rain.  There  is  nothing  so 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  Primulas  as  night 
dews  ; therefore  leave  the  frames  entirely  open 
on  every  favourable  occasion.  The  use  of  small 
pots  is  an  important  item,  and  it  is  wonderful 
what  a large  specimen  may  be  grown  in  a 4J-inch 
pot  if  the  plant  be  carefully  fed  with  stimulating 
fertilisers.  A well-grown  Primula  should  have 


one  huge  central  truss  surrounded  by  others,  and 
set  in  a mass  of  deep  green  foliage.  It  is  well  to 
pinch  away  flower-trusses  that  show  before 
August,  and  not  to  employ  liquid  or  any 
manures  till  the  trusses  of  bloom  appear. 
Primulas  require  a warmer  temperature  than  the 
cold  frame  affords  after  September,  and  they 
may  be  placed  in  a greenhouse  near  the  glass 
where  from  50  degs.  to  60  degs.  can  be  main- 
tained. In  this  position  the  flowers  are  brought 
out  to  perfection  as  regards  their  size  and 
colours.  It  is  particularly  advisable  to  cultivate 
good  varieties  or  strains,  which  may  be 
purchased-  for  the  same  sum  as  inferior  stocks. 
I have  observed  in  country  gardens  sometimes 
energy  wasted  on  Primulas  very  far  indeed 
behind  what  one  may  see  exhibited  in  London 
during  their  season,  and  in  a south  of  England 
nursery  the  other  week  I saw  hundreds  of  well- 
cultivated  plants,  but  a long  way  inferior  in  the 
flowers  to  the  market  stuff  to  be  had  any  day 
about  this  time  in  Covent  Garden.  White 
Perfection  is  a first-rate  free-flowering  Fern- 
leaved kind.  Cannell’s  Pink  is  as  near  perfection 
as  one  could  desire.  Giant  white  and  red  are 
good  strains,  alba  magnilica  and  Snowflake 
pretty  as  fringed  flowers.  Good  strains  of 
Chiswick  Red  are  very  bright.  I have  not  yet 
taken  to  the  blue  Primulas.  The  best  have  a 
washy  grey  appearance.  Very  nice 

Double  varieties  may  be  had  from  seed  and 
are  useful  for  cutting,  in  this  respect  being  of 
more  value  than  the  single  kinds.  I prefer, 
however,  when  good  double  varieties  are  once 


obtained,  to  propagate  them  by  cuttings  or  rather 
layers.  After  having  flowered,  the  lower  leaves 
of  the  stems  may  be  taken  away  and  a mound  of 
potting-soil  put  on  the  pot’s  surface.  The 
Primula  stems  will  root  freely  into  this,  and  each 
may  be  cut  away  from  the  old  plant,  separately 
placed  into  small  pots,  and  treated  as  advised. 

■ Double  Primulas  are  now  popular,  not  so 
much  the  type  represented  by  such  varieties  as 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  but  the  fine  double 
blooms  which  vary  from  white  to  delicate  helio- 
trope, as  may  be  seen  in  our  leading  nurseries. 
The  Old  Double  Wliitc  is  a very  useful  kind, 
easy  to  grow  and  keeps  on  blooming  over  a long 
season.  We  may  also  mention  the  double  kinds 
of  Mr.  Gilbert,  Burghley,  one  of  which  named 
Marchioness  of  Exeter  is  illustrated.  W e well 
remember  them  being  shown  at  the  meeting  of 
tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Nov.  22nd, 
1879.  The  kinds  shown  then  were  White 
Lady,  a pure  white-flowered  kind  -with  large  , 
flowers  ; Marchioness  of  Exeter,  'white,  with  a 
few  stripes  of  crimson  ; A.  F.  Barron,  similar 
to  the  last,  but  with  purplish  ground  colour, 
faintly  striped  with  darker  hue ; and  Earl 
Bcaconsfield,  rose-pink. 


1607.— Creeper  for  conservatory.— I 

am  not  surprised  that  the  Lapageria  did  not  do 
well  in  such  a position.  The  sun  is  probably 
too  strong  for  it,  but  I cannot  understand  why 
you  fail  with  the  Heliotrope  and  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  (Geraniums)  if  you  treat  them 
properly.  I do  not,  however,  like  drain-pipes 
for  growing  plants  in,  unless  more  than  ordinary 


care  is  used  in  the  watering,  for  the  reason  they 
are  so  deep  that  fre(|ucntly  not  more  than  half 
the  depth  of  soil  gets  any  moisture.  The  earth 
at  top,  and  perhaps  half  way  down,  may  be 
moist,  while  that  below  is  dust  dry.  Another 
reason  why  I dislike  them  is  that  if  they  are 
exposed  for  many  hours  to  tlie  action  of  the  sun 
all  the  moisture  is  quickly  dried  out  of  the  soil, 
and  as  a consequence  the  plant  suffers.  In  this 
case  it  is  evident  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  the  management  ; but  the  information  sent  is 
so  meagre  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a more 
definite  reply.  Certainly  the  wall  is  not  the 
cause  of  failure. — J.  C.  C. 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS  IN  1894. 

(In  reply  to  “Fairfield.”) 

When  I sent  list  of  Orchids,  flowering  in  various 
months,  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening,  I had  no 
idea  that  he  would  consider  such  a list  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  his  readers  as  to  print  it.  In 
reply  to  “Fairfield’s”  queries,  I am  sure  that 
he  will  be  able  to  manage  Orchids  if  he  is  really 
fond  of  them.  I am  engaged  all  day  in  pro- 
fessional work,  but  find  that  an  hour  in  the 
morning  and  evening  is  quite  enough  to  supply 
all  the  wants  of  about  one  hundred  Orchids.  I 
look  after  them  entirely  myself  without  the 
assistance  of  a gardener.  When  I first  began  to 
keep  them  I was  entirely  without  experience  of 


Orchid-growing.  My  plants  grow  in  a cool 
vinery,  and  the  Vine  is  the  only  shade  they 
have  in  the  summer.  If  “ Fairfield  ” has  not  a 
Vine  in  his  house  he  will  do  well — in  the  summer, 
at  least — to  cover  his  house  entirely  with  some 
light  kind  of  shading,  and  if  he  is  away  from 
home  all  day  it  will  be  safe  for  him  to  allow  the 
shading  to  remain  permanently  in  its  position. 
The  only  secret  that  I can  imagine  to  exist  in 
regard  to  Orchid-growing  is  to  keep  the  atmos- 
phere constantly  moist  and  to  ventilate  on  the 
side  of  the  house  opposite  the  wind  when  the 
outside  temperature  rises  above  fifty  Fahren- 
heit. About  once  in  two  months  the  leaves 
should  be  wiped  with  a damp  sponge  on  both 
the  upper  and  the  under  surface.  If  “ Fair- 
field  ” has  not  “Cool  Orchids  and  How  to 
Grow  Them,”  by  Burbidge,  he  had  better  get 
the  book  and  carefully  foHov.^  out  its  rules.  It 
is  far  more  practical  and  useful  to  an  amateur 
than  any  book  I know. ' 

As  to  the  time  of  flowering,  my  list  does  not 
agree  with  that  of  Linden  or  with  that  of 
Smee.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  just  bloom 
when  and  how  they  choose.  For  instance, 
Trichopilia  suavis  alba  bloomed  with  me  only 
once  the  year  before  last,  but  three  times  last 
year.  Again,  Cadogyne  Massangeana,  which 
bloomed  with  me  last  autumn,  is  now  throwing 
out  a flower-spike.  As  to  the  last  questions,  I 
think  the  blooms  of  nearly  all  Orchids  are 
valuable  as  cut  flowers  for  decoration.  One 
word  more  : Let  “ Fairfield  ’’  be  sure  that  he  gets 
well-established  plants  of  such  kinds  as  bloopi 
regularly  every  year,  for  there  are  some  v/hich 
only  bloom  every  other  year.  For  instance, 


Double  Chinese  Primula. 
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Cytnbidium  Lowianum,  which  I flowered  the 
year  before  last,  did  not  bloom  last  year,  but  is 
now  throwing  up  a fine  flower-spike. 

Okciiid  Lovek. 

— I — “ E.  K.  ” asks  questions  about  the 
cultivation  of  the  Orchids  mentioned  by  “ Orchid 
Lover,"  which  are  answered  in  the  above 
interesting  communication. 


Orchids  and  other  queries  fJ.  L.). 

— There  is  plentj'  of  choice  among  Orchids. 
Odontoglossum  crispiim,  Cypripedium  insigne, 
and  Oncidium  tigrinum  are  easily  grown  in 
a cool  house,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which 
should  be  plenty  of  moisture,  and  a night  tem- 
perature at  this  season  only  just  above  freezing- 
point.  Dendrobium  nobile,  Codogyne  cristata, 
and  Lycaste  Skinneri  will  do  in  the  warmest 
house.  None  of  the  above  are  difficult  to  grow, 
and  are  often  met  with,  the  three  last-named 
especially  in  mixed  collections  of  plants  in  a 
cool  stove.  The  Peruvian  Orchids  must  liave 
a low  temperature  and  abundance  of  moisture, 
and  doubtless  some  da}',  when  amateurs  and 
others  have  found  out  how  easily  they  may  be 
grown  under  right  conditions,  the  principle  of 
which  is  a low  temperature  always  charged 
with  moisture,  there  will  be  a very  brisk  demand 
for  them.  Probably  “ 8tove  and  Oreeniiousc 
Plants,”  by  Thomas  Baines,  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  “ A.  L.”  The  Abutilon  leaf 
must  have  fallen  out  of  the  letter. 


Best  six  hardy  annuals.— Few  are 
aware  what  long-lasting  beautiful  beds  of  flowers 
may  be  had  from  some  of  the  best  annuals, 
because  usually  this  class  of  flowers  is  badly 
treated,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  contents 
of  a packet  of  seed  to  be  sown  on  a square  foot 
of  ground.  A few  years  back  I tried  many 
annuals  for  summer  flower  beds,  and  from  my 
experience  I should  recommend  “ \V.  (1,  ” to 
grow  Sweet  Scabious,  the  dwarf  strain.  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Zinnias  (a  dwarf  strain),  l .u[)inus 
nanus,  Linum  graudiflorurn  rubrum,  and  Ursinia 
j)ulchra,  a most  beautiful,  free,  and  lasting 
flower,  which  spreads  over  the  ground,  and 
makes  a lovely  mass,  flowering  abundantly. 
The  flowers  are  Daisy-like  in  shades  of  orange 
and  lemon,  with  shining  black  discs.  The  three 
first-named  had  better  be  raised  in  a frame,  and 
planted  out  to  insure  a forward  and  early 
bloom.  The  others  arc  best  sown  where  they 
are  to  bloom  early  in  April,  or  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  a fit  state.  Tire  important  thing 
is  to  thin  the  seedlings  out  freely,  especially  the 
Ursinia,  of  which  one  plant  alone  will  cover 
nearly  2 scpiare  feet  of  ground.  For  showing,  I 
should  grow  Sweet  Peas,  Sweet  Sultan, 
Salpiglossis,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Coreop.si.s,  and 
Stocks  ; but  if  six  kinds  are  wanted  for  show 
you  had  better  grow  twelve,  so  as  to  have  a 
wider  range  of  choice  in  ease  any  are  past  their 
best.— A.  H. 

Hardy  bulbous  flowers  for  profit  — 

What  class  of  hardy  bulbs  would  pay  best  to 
grow  for  profit  ? I am  thinking  of  growing 
Daffodils  and  Gladioli.  How  much  profit  ought 
half-an-acre  of  ground  to  yield  annually  from 
sale  of  bulbs  and  cut  blooms,  excluding  cost  of 
cultivation  ? Shall  be  much  obliged  for  infor- 
mation.— Irishman. 

Dafl’odils,  Gladioli,  and  Snowdrops  offer 
as  good  a chance  of  profit  as  any  other  bulbs.  I 
know  one  farmer  who  is  doing  fairly  well  with 
Snowdrops  and  Double  White  Narcissus  ; but  it 
is  done  on  rather  a large  scale,  and  the  soil  bor- 
dering on  the  Fens  is  very  suitable.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  sa-y  how  much  irett  profit 
could  be  realised  from  half-an-acre  of  land. 
There  are  so  many  “ if’s  ” in  the  case,  and  where 
one  succeeds  another  might  fail.  And  after  the 
flowers  and  bulbs  are  grown  there  is  often  a 
difficulty  in  coming  into  contact  with  the  best 
buyers.  As  a rule,  buyers  have  formed  connec- 
tions whence  they  derive  their  supplies,  and  a 
new  man  entering  the  business,  after  he  has 
grown  his  bulbs  and  flowers,  cannot  always  dis- 
pose of  them  to  the  best  advantage  ; and,  lie- 
sides,  half  an  acre  is  a very  small  patch  to  begin 
a wholesale  businc.ss  upon  nowadays.  Of  course, 
lialf-an-acrc  is  enough  to  experiment  with,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  loc.il  demand  ; but  there  should 
be  room  for  expansion — and,  above  all,  there 


must  be  patient  industry  and  sufficient  capifal  to 
enable  one  to  play  a waiting  game.  Many  busi- 
nesses which  might  be  successful  fail  for  want  of 
capital. — E.  H. 


PERNS. 

LINDS-EAS. 

A C0RRE.si>ONDENT  signing  “ R. , Faversham,” 
asks  for  information  about  the  Liudsma^ 
especially  L.  trichomauoidcs  and  a description 
of  it.  In  answer  to  this  ijuery  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  an  illustration  of  this  rare  Fern, 
which  shows  its  character  better  than  a column 
description.  Few  of  the  Lindsieas  are  in 
cultivation,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  the 
species  figured  can  be  obtained.  It  is  plentiful 
in  New  Zealand,  pretty,  and  rather  small,  as  it 
seldom  grows  more  than  1 foot  high,  whilst  the 
pinmc  are  bright  green  in  colour.  Lindsmas  are 
widely  distributed  in  the  Tropics,  and  the 
majority  of  tliem  require  strong  lieat  and  very 


moist  atmosphere.  They  are  best  grown  in  a 
Wardian  case,  in  a stove,  and  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  planted  must  be  thoroughly  well- 
drained.  Stones  and  broken  crocks  should  be 
mixed  with  the  soil,  which  should  consist  of 
turfy  loam  and  sand  with  a little  peat  added, 
and  pot  firmly. 


Is  Tobacco-smoke  injurious  to 
Perns  ? — Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  if 
I ought  to  remove  all  my  Ferns  out  of  my  green- 
house when  I am  fumigating  the  house  with 
Tobacco-paper,  or  should  the  Ferns  be  fumigated 
w ith  the  other  plants  ? — L.  F.  B. 

* It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  remove 
Feins  from  the  greenhouse  when  fumigating; 
certainly  not  after  the  plants  have  made  their 
growth  and  matured  the  fronds.  Maiden  hairs 
and  some  other  delicate  kinds  would  be  injured 
by  strong  fumigation  while  making  the  young 
growth,  but  if  there  were  any  indication  of 
green-fly  on  the  fronds  they  would  be  all  the 
better  for  a moderate  amount  of  Tobacco-smoke. 


I8!)7.— Pyrua  Malus  Bertini.— I think 
this  must  be  a mistaken  name,  as  I liavc  planted 
nearly  all  the  dili'erent  Crabs  tliat  are  obtainable, 
and  have  never  met  with  one  of  that  name.  I have 


also  looked  up  the  most  comprehensive  lijt.=.  I 
have  those  of  some  of  the  Continental  nursery- 
men, and  although  I can  find  forty  different 
named  Crabs,  there  is  not  one  bearing  the  above 
name.  A handsome  form  of  t,he  Pampas  Grass 
is  the  only  plant  I know  which  bears  the  name 
Bertini. — A.  H. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

FREE-FLOWERING  HYACINTHS  IN 
GLASSES. 

As  the  Editor  invites  accounts  of  Hyacinths 
grown  in  this  way  and  of  their  abnormal  flower- 
ing, perhaps  this  note  may  interest  readers. 
Last  year  I grew  a variety  named  Mont  Blanc, 
and  it  threw  up  three  very  fine  spikes,  quite  as 
good  in  every  way  as  those  of  the  same  name 
which  only  gave  one  spike  ; but  here  I must 
state  I tried  a new  way  of  growing  it  (or  rather 
one  that  is  not  much  adopted) — viz.,  by  mixing 
together  ei[ual  jiarts  of  silver  sand  and  leaf- 
mould,  filling  the  glasses  with  it.  Then  1 pour 
in  sullicient  rain-water  for  the  whole  to  become 
thoroughly  damp.  By  pouring  the  water  on 
this  the  compost  shrinks  a little,  so  that  more 
is  needed  to  fill  up.  Then  I deposit  the  bulb 
on  it,  after  which  I ])ut  it  in  my  cellar,  which 
is  free  from  mice.  Occasionally  I give  it  a little 
rain-water  with  just  the  chill  taken  off  as  a por- 
tion of  the  moisture  becomes  absorbed.  I leave 
it  here  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  I then  give  it 
partial  light  for  a week,  after  which  the  bulb 
is  put  into  a sunny  window,  and  turned  round 
every  other  day,  with  water  more  often,  and 
needless  to  say  I always  have  fine  trusses  of 
bloom.  Of  course,  the  bulbs  were  good  to  start 
with.  At  this  stage  the  importance  of  having 
the  glasses  filled  with  sand  and  leaf-mould  is, 
seen  at  a glance,  as  the  roots  have  something  tc*: 
hold  to,  and  do  not  topple  over,  as  when  in 
water.  I really  think  it  is  a poor  way  to  grow 
Hyacinths  in  water  only,  as  the  food  substance 
is  so  little  compared  to  the  treatment  of  the 
same  bulbs  when  grown  in  pots.  Some  say 
Hyacinths  only  require  to  be  kept  in  the  dark 
to  root  for  three  or  four  weeks.  What  root 
growth  can  be  expected  in  so  short  a time? 
The  result,  I am  afraid,  is  a lot  of  foliage  and 
inferior  spikes  of  bloom.  A friend  of  mine  a 
\ ear  or  two  ago  had  a dark  blue  Hyacinth  in  a 
.5-inch  pot  which  gave  seven  spikes  of  bloom  of 
fair  size. — 8.  A.  Tuck,  Cardiff, 

Two  years  ago  I grew  a specimen  of 

Hyacinth  Amy,  light  blue.  It  had  three  spikes 
of  flowers  all  open  together.  The  spikes  were 
8 inches  or  0 inches  long,  and  any  one  of  them 
would  have  been  considered  fine. — L.  T.  F. 


Ranunculus  Lyalli  (Rockwood  Lil}).— 
In  some  places  this  beautiful  plant  is  not  hardy, 
but  in  others  it  stands  the  winter  well.  A 
writer  in  the  Cardin  says  of  a plant  at  Kew  : “ It 
is  growing  in  a deep  peaty  bed,  sheltered  from 
the  north  and  east,  and  has  been  without  pro- 
tection of  any  kind  for  over  two  years.  How  to 
get  the  seed  of  this  charming  plant  to  germinate 
is  the  nut  we  have  now  to  crack,  as  several 
importations  in  I'ecent  years  have  entirely  failed. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  any  special  reejuire- 
ments,  and  like  many  other  similar  plants  seems 
to  do  best  when  let  alone.”  R.  Lyalli  is  a New 
Zealand  plant,  found  in  Milford  Sound,  in  moist 
places  in  the  Southern  Alps,  the  plant  has 
peltate  leaves  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
Saxifraga  peltata,  and  very  large  handsome 
waxy-white  flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  Ane- 
mone japonica,  with  delicate  yellow  stamens  in 
the  centre.  The  variety  Araneosa  differs  in 
being  covered  with  scattered  flaccid  hairs. 
R.  'J'raversi  is  nearly  allied.  The  type  is  a plant 
well  worth  establishing  in  gardens,  especially 
in  the  South  of  England. 


“The  English  Flower  Garden."  — This  is 
being  revised  and  reprinted,  and  will  be  issued  in  the  spring. 
The  new  edition  will  contain  an  account  of  the  hardy  Bam- 
boos, by  Mr.  A.  U.  Freenriii-Mitfuril,  of  Min  hardy  Water 
Lilies  by  Moiis.  Lai our-M;»rliau,  the  Nariisii  by  Mr.  Ihir- 
bidge,  the  liilies  by  Dr.  Wallace,  outdoor  Chryean’hemums 
by  Mr.  Molyiieux,  Tea  Roses  by  Mr.  Herrington,  and  many 
other  achUlum!?.  The  first  jnirt-  / c.,  that  dcvolcd  to  d>  i.ign  — 
will  have  important  additions  and  plans  chowiiig  ph-n  to 
tcale,  as  well  as  planting  of  the  beds. 
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place  for  ripening.  If  laid  on  straw,  or  any 
damp  substance,  a mouldy  taste  will  be  im- 
parted, and  a minute  fungus  will  attack  the 
stalk  and  render  the  fruit  useless.  When  first 
gathered  the  fruit  is  hard  and  unlit  for  use,  but 
after  it  has  been  stored  for  two  or  three  weeks 
it  begins  to  decaj',  the  colour  changes,  and 
crude  acidity  gives  way  to  a slightly  astringent 
flavour.  Ill  this  state  the  fruit  is  generally 
eaten  raw,  or  it  can  be  converted  into  a very 
agreeable  preserve  by  boiling  it  in  sugar.  In 
addition  to  the  two  varieties  I have  mentioned, 
there  is  a third,  called  the  Stoneless  Medlar, 
possessing  no  particular  merit,  either  for  plant- 
ing as  an  ornamental  tree  or  for  use  after  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  W. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

OxB  must  now  remove  stakes  and  ties  to  such 
semi-hardy  things  as  Arundo  conspicua  and 
Yucca  filamentosa ; this  is  enough  to  bring 
these  plants  safely  through  the  winter  without 
other  protection,  the  foliage  itself  acting  as  a 
protector  (if  tied  up  in  a pyramidal  form)  to  the 
heart  of  the  plant.  I wonder  the  above  Yucca 
is  not  oftener  seen  in  gardens  ; it  makes  a fine 
bed  either  alone  or  associated  w’ith  clumps  of 
such  a hardy  flower  as  Lobelia  fulgens.  The 
weather  still  keeping  open  and  the  ground 
in  good  working  order,  we  have  finished  plant- 
ing Violas.  Combinations  in  which  they  take 


Fruilinj-shoot  of  the  Broad-leaved  Dutch  Medlar. 


THE  MEDLAR. 

Like  the  (Juince  and  the  ancient  Mulberry,  the 
Diledlar  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
planter  who  appreciates  quaint  form  and  bril- 
liant autumnal  tints  of  foliage.  Old  trees  of 
the  Nottingham  and  Dutch  varieties  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  gardens,  and  richly 
they  deserve  the  space  devoted  to  them  ; for, 
whether  we  value  them  for  their  abundant 
crops  of  fruit,  which  many  appreciate,  or  for 
the  profusion  of  their  pure  white  flowers  in  the 
spiing,  the  fantastic  rusticity  of  their 
elbowed  branches,  and  the  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  foliage,  render  them  highly  ornamental 
in  the  landscape  during  the  autumn.  In  times 
gone  by  a solitary  tree  was  dropped  in  by 
some  old  monk  as  a fitting  companion  to  a 
hoary-headed  Mulberry  ; these  are  now  the 
only  relics  of  an  ancient  garden,  and  well  the 
two  associate  with  crumbling  walls  which  the 
Ivy  has  claimed  for  its  own.  But  the  way  in 
which  the  modern  planter  turns  them  to  best 
adv'antage  is  seen  in  single  trees  or  groups 
amongst  low-growing  shrubs,  in  front  of  gloomy 
Yews,  or  associated  with  stately  Conifers.  For 
picturesque  beauty,  although  its  fruit  is  not  so 
good  as  that  of  the  Nottingham,  the  broad- 
leaved Dutch  bears  the  palm,  for-,  independent 
of  its  larger  pomes,  the  bright  crimson  and 
nankeen-coloured  foliage  renders  it  peculiarly 
attractive.  The  trees  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is 
neither  too  dry  nor  charged  with  stagnant 
water.  The  soil,  however,  which  suits  them 
best,  and  brings  out  the 
finest  autumnal  tints,  is 
the  deep-red  loam  of  the 
old  red  sandstone,  resting 
on  a well-drained  sub-soil. 

Propagation— The  Med- 
lar, a native  of  Britain, 

France,  Germany,  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  can  be 
raised  from  stones  or  seeds, 
which  generally  lie  two 
years  in  the  ground  before 
they  germinate,  and  then 
they  require  budding  or 
grafting  on  the  Pear, 

Quince,  or  White  Thorn 
for  making  standards, 
otherwise  much  time  will 
be  lost  in  training  the  seed- 
lings up  to  the  proper 
height  for  forming  good 
heads.  When  the  varie- 
ties are  worked  at  home, 
stocks  suitable  to  the  soil 
should  be  selected,  as 
it  is  found  that  the 
White  Thorn  answers  best 
where  it  is  dry,  while  the  Quince,  a surface- 
rooting tree,  succeeds  best  where  it  is  cold  and 
damp,  and  the  Pear  makes  the  cleanest  and 
best  stock  for  ornamental  planting.  Suitable 
stocks  may  be  grafted  in  the  spring,  precisely 
as  we  graft  Pears,  with  firm  pieces  of  well- 
ripened  wood  of  the  previous  summer’s  growth  ; 
but  the  neatest  and  best  union,  particularly 
for  tall  standards,  is  always  secured  by  budiling 
with  plump  dormant  eyes  about  the  middle 
of  August.  All  the  varieties  can,  however,  be 
obtained  at  a very  reasonable  price  from  the 
nurseries,  and  as  every  man  is  supposed  to  be  an 
adept  to  his  own  trade,  the  amateur  or  private 
grower  who  has  not  suitable  stocks  and  scions 
to  his  hand  wilt  save  time  and  trouble  and 
avoid  disappointment  by  patronising  the  trade, 
as  well-formed  trees  can  be  purchased  ready 
for  planting.  When  the  Nottingham  Medlar 
is  grown  expressly  for  its  fruit,  standard  train- 
ing is  not  absolutely  necessary,  although  this 
is  the  best  mode  of  making  handsome  trees.  It 
cm  also  be  worked  low  on  the  Quince,  pinched 
and  pruned  into  pyramids  like  Pears,  as  it  is 
not  quite  so  obtuse  in  its  growth  as  the  broad- 
leaved  Dutch.  When  well  grown,  the  fruit 
measures  1 inch  to  It  inches  in  diameter,  and 
is  fit  for  gathering  about  the  end  of  October  or 
early  in  November.  A dry  day,  when  the 
foliage  is  quite  ripe,  should  be  devoted  to 
gathering,  as  it  is  imjiortant  that  the  fruit 
shouhl  not  only  part  freely  from  the  trees,  but 
that  it  should  also  be  perfectly  free  from 
moisture  at  the  time  of  storing.  A dry  fruit- 
room,  in  which  the  fruit  can  be  spread  out  thinly 
on  the  bare  shelves,  will  be  found  a suitable 


the  chief  part  are  thinly-planted  clumps  of 
Spinca  palmata  alba  and  S.  Ulmaria  fl.-pl. , car- 
peted with  Viola  Crimson  Redder,  the  varie- 
gated Ribbon  Grass  with  Countess  of  Kintore, 
and  another  bed,  chiefly  of  White  Swan,  to  be 
presently  relieved  by  clumps  of  scarlet  Lobelia. 
This  last-named  Viola  is  one  of  exceptional  merit 
for  massing  ; others,  like  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
may  be  better  in  the  individual  flower,  but  for 
a perfect  sheet  of  white  commend  me  to  White 
Swan.  The  little  required  in  the  way  of  prun- 
ing and  tying  to  wall  plants  has  been  finished 
and  the  ground  beneath  them  cleaned.  Aimee 
Vibert  Rose  on  old  tree  stumps  has  had  all 
dead  and  pithy  stu.d  removed,  and  adilitional 
long  shoots  brought  down  and  pegged.  In  one 
or  two  cases  I shall  have  in  the  coming  summer 
a mass  of  this  Rose  from  a single  plant  Id  feet 
in  diameter.  Some  few  beds  that  were  thinly 
planted  with  Polyantha  Roses  have  had  the 
ground  between  them  forked  up,  taking  care  not 
to  get  too  close  to  the  plants,  to  be  presently 
sown  with  Mignonette.  An  additional  stock  of 
Francoa  ramosa  has  been  potted  up,  some  of  the 
cuttings  singly,  others  three  or  four  in  a .'i-inch 
pot.  The  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots  that 
have  been  flowering  through  the  winter  and 
which  will  have  to-  do  duty  again  through  the 
summer  in  the  open  have  been  overhauled,  dis- 
carding all  but  the  best  varieties.  It  is  better 
for  this  purpose  to  make  sure  of  a few  thoroughly 
free-flowering  varieties  in  various  shades  of 
colour,  always  provided  they  are  up  to  the 
necessary  standard  in  size  of  flower  and  truss 
than  to  keep  an  endless  number  of  kinds.  I was 
veiy  v/ell  satisfied  with  the  first  experience  of 


two  varieties  of  the  hybrid  nosegay  (gigantca) 
section  and  shall  propagate  t hem  ftcely,  also 
some  of  the  indispensable  double  kinds.  If  new 
plants  have  been  introduced  this  winter  into 
the  herbaceous  border  it  is  a good  plan  to  keep 
an  eye  on  them  for  a time,  both  to  see  that  they 
are  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  also  that  no 
objectionable  matter  is  intioduced  with  them. 
From  want  of  due  care  in  planting  I have  been 
sadly  bothered  with  Couch  Grass  and  that  still 
worse  enemy  ground  Elder  in  clumps  of  Iris  and 
Funkia.  E.  B. 


SUMMER  WALL  AND  TRELLIS  PLANTS. 

Heliotropes  rank  among  the  best  plants  for 
this  purpose — that  is,  if  the  necessary  time  can 
be  spared  for  their  training.  If  there  is  a doubt 
about  this,  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  start  their 
cultivation  for  this  particular  purpose  ; but 
where  well  done,  either  on  wall,  trellis,  or  as 
large  pyramids,  they  are  a beautiful  feature. 
If  the  space  to  be  covered  is  comparatively 
small,  two  or  three  plants  of  a good  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  may  be  used,  and  a glowing  mass 
of  colour  is  hereby  secured.  Convolvulus  major 
is 'a  good  trellis  plant,  and  so  is  the  Sweet  Pea. 
In  securing  the  latter  to  the  trellis,  it  should  be 
done  as  lightly  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  present 
a formal,  bunohed-up  appearance.  If  seeds 
were  not  sown  in  pots  to  be  presently  planted 
out,  they  should  be  sown  at  once  in  the  open. 
A sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  birds,  and  if 
guards  are  not  to  hand,  or  the  positions  in 
which  the  Peas  are  sown  will  not  admit  of  their 
use,  a few  evergreen  twigs — Spruce  Fir,  for 
instance — may  be  inserted  about  them  until 
they  are  out  of  danger.  The  White  Everlasting 
Pea  is  sometimes  used  as  a trellis  plant ; but 
it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  unless  it 
has  an  opportunity  after  a short  upright 
growth  to  assume  a recumbent  position,  such  as 
would  be  afforded  by  the  top  of  porches,  sum- 
mer-houses, or  wire  arches.  Writing  of  Convol- 
vulus above  reminds  me  that  C.  minor  in  variety 
should  always  be  included  in  the  list  of  annuals 
for  large  beds.  Many  beautiful  shades  of  colour 
are  obtainable  from  a packet  of  seed,  and  as  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  the  re- 
sult is  charming.  The  summer  screening  of 
walls  and  objectionable  fencing,  if  not  effected 
by  plants  actually  secured  to  the  same,  is  some- 
times effectually  performed  by  a combination  of 
hardy  plants.  As  an  instance  of  this  I saw  last 
year  against  a fence  some  fine  clumps  of  the  old 
Fuchsia  gracilis,  relieved  occasionally  by  cut- 
back plants  of  Ailantus  glandulosa,  which  in  its 
turn  was  faced  by  groups  of  Sweet  Tobacco  and 
Aster  Harpur- Crewe.  M. 


Earth-worms  on  lawn. — I have  read  in 
Gardening  Illustrated  that  lime-water  is  a 
cure  for  the  above,  if  poured  on  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Will  it  kill  Grass  also  ? When  may  Grass 
seed  be  sown  on  bare  patches,  and  what  is  the 
best  seed  ? — Wintonia. 

Lime-water  is  doubtless  a very  good 
remedy  for  a worm-infested  lawn,  and  it  would 
take  a lot  of  it  to  kill  a healthy  sward.  But  I 
should  prefer  to  go  over  the  lawn  on  moist 
evenings  with  a bag  made  of  some  porous 
material  and  filled  with  fresh-slaked  lime  in 
powder.  This  will  cause  the  creatures  to 
decamp  in  double  quick  time.  The  best  time 
to  sow  Grass  seed  is  the  first  week  in  April  ; 
send  to  any  good  seed  firm  for  a mixture  of  the 
finest  lawn  Grasses. — B.  C.  R. 

Ricinus  dying.— Can  you  kindly  tell  mo 
why  my  Ricinus  does  not  succeed?  It  rots  off 
from  tlie  top.  I have  tried  it  in  a local  green- 
house, in  a warm  room,  and  in  a cool  room,  but  I 
cannot  get  it  to  thrive.  The  young  leaves  that 
are  coming  up  are  withering  away.  It  has  been 
carefully  watered,  and  has  had  air  ? — Topsv. 

* ^ As  a rule,  these  plants  come  through  the 
winter  capitally  in  a temperature  of  5G  degs. 
to  GO  degs.,  or  even  a little  less,  though  they 
usually  lose  a number  of  the  lower  leaves,  and, 
consequentlj',  become  wliatis  known  as  “legsj'.” 
I expect  your  plant  has  experienced  a chill  at 
some  time  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 
this  is  the  cause  of  it  going  wrong.  It 
is  not  good  culture  to  keep  moving  the  phanti 
from  one  temperature  to  another.  The  Ricinus 
is  so  easily  raised  from  seed  that  I should  advise 
you  not  to  trouble  much  about  the  old  plants. — 
B.  C.  R. 
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THE  JAPANESE  WINDFLOWER. 

As  planting  is  now  being  done  in  the  garden,  „ 
note  may  be  made  of  this  delightful  and  useful 
flower  for  the  amateurs’  and  any  other  garden, 
No  herbaceous  plant  is  more  useful  than 
Anemone  japonica  which  has  rosy  blooms  or  its 
white  variety  alba,  sometimes  called  Honorine 
Jobert*  A new  form  named  Lady  Ardilaun  has 
large!'  flowers,  semi-double,  and  produced  with 
gf6at  freedom  ; but  we  do  not  know  whether 


Wliite  Jajiaii  Wimlllowei'  (Aiiemcne  japonija  alba). 

would  retain  Ibis  character  in  all  soils.  We 
should  think  that  a richer  soil  than  usual  would 
he  necessarj’.  The  Japanese  Windflower  looks 
best  when  a large  mass  of  it  is  planted,  and  then 
one  may  gather  freely  for  the  house.  It  is  in 
beauty  in  late  summer  and  through  the  autumn, 
and  requires  a good  loamy,  well-manured  soil, 
with  plenty  of  water  in  the  summer  months  if 
the  weather  is  dry. 


Herbaceous  borders.— If  the  materials 
used  as  a winter  mulching  for  these  borders  were 
not  thoroughly  well  broken  up,  and  as  a conse- 
quence are  at  the  present  time  somewhat  hard 
and  inclined  to  cake,  it  is  well  to  run  along  and 
loosen  the  same  so  as  to  allow  a free  passage  for 
the  young  growth  now  pushing  rapidly.  Strong- 
growing plants  will  of  course  make  their  way 
easily,  but  others,  of  which  the  dwarf  Cam- 
panulas and  some  of  the  Spirajas  may  be  cited  as 
examples,  will  be  all  the  better  if  the  covering 
over  them  is  not  thick  and  hard.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  all  plants  on  these  borders  will  derive 
immense  benefit  this  year  from  a thoroughly 
good  winter  mulching  ; it  will  act  as  a powerful 
and  lasting  stimulant. — T. 


Xnsccb  I^SStiS. — I am  much  troubled  with 
numerous  small  moths,  pure-white,  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  long.  In  summer  they  congre- 
gate most  on  Tomato-plants,  but  in  wdnter  they 
infest  Abutilons  and  Fuchsias.  Their  eoeoons 
are  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  I will  be 
glad  of  some  notes  on  their  natural  history,  and 
advice  as  to  the  best  wa}'  of  destroying  them  ? 
lumigation  does  not  appear  to  affect  the 
cocoons,  as  in  a few  days  they  are  as  numerous 
as  ever. — M. 

• u I have  had  on  several  occasions  to  deal 
with  this  white  fly.  It  sometimes  appears  on 
lomato-plants  when  they  are  getting  exhausted, 
they  are  very  difficult  to  clear  out.  I have  got 
rid  of  them  by  fumigating  with  Tobacco,  filling 
the  house  quite  full  on  three  successive  evenings  ; 
but  fumigation  must  be  persevered  with,  fol- 
lowing after  each  fumigation  with  a good  wash 
of  , Sunlight-soap,  2 oz.  to  the  gallon.— E.  H. 

CrtiQSUla  lactea  is  a good  winter-blooming 
plant,  and  useful  for  either  pots  or  baskets. 
Although  known  in  this  country  for  coi75i.(Jera- 


ably  more  than  a hundred  years,  and  capable 
of  being  grown  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse, 
we  do  not  often  meet  with  it.  Place  four  or 
five  cuttings  in  a sixty-sized  pot,  and  use  a 
compost  of  leaf-soil,  common  loam  and  sand  in 
about  equal  proportions,  when  they  wilt  strike 
readily,  and  may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  of 
somewhat  richer  soil  later  on.  Good  drainage 
is  needed,  and  they  thrive  best  in  a cool  pit 
during  the  hottest  parts  of  summer. — P.  U. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


THE  GLOBE  ARTICHOKE. 

This  vegetable  appears  to  have  become  more 
popular  of  late  years.  In  order  to  have  them 
very  early  it  is  necessary  to  take  off  some  of  the 
suckers  or  side  shoots  in  the  autumn  and  grow 
them  in  pots  in  a cold  frame  through  the  winter. 
If  these  are  potted  up  in  September  into  6-inch 
pots,  and  afterwards  plunged  in  the  open  ground 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  so  long  as  the 
weather  is  mild,  they  will  grow  strongly.  When 
there  is  danger  of  their  being  injured  through 
frost  they  should  be  removed  to  a cold  frame 
where  they  can  be  protected.  By  the  following 
April  they  will  have  made  strong  plants  and  be 
well  rooted.  If  a piece  of  ground  has  been  pre- 
viously prepared  by  being  deeply  dug  and  given 
a liberal  dressing  of  manure,  the  plants  may  be 
put  out  4 feet  apart  each  way.  If  well  looked 
after,  these  will  give  a supply  of  fine  heads 
before  those  that  were  left  in  the  open  ground 
all  winter  have  turned  • in.  A portion  of  those 
that  have  withstood  the  winter  should  be  lifted 
about  the  second  week  in  April,  and  some  of  the 
best  and  strongest  suckers  should  be  taken  off 
for  making  another  plantation.  Three  of  these 
should  be  planted  in  a triangular  manner  to 
form  a clump.  The  advantage  of  planting  them 
in  threes  is  twofold.  In  the  first  instance,  three 
strong  stems  will  be  sent  up  from  them  the  first 
season  instead  of  one  ; in  the  second  place, 
there  are  no  blanks  through  any  failing 
to  make  a start.  The  clusters  should 
be  planted  about  4 feet  apart  each  way,  so 
that  the  foliage  may  have  room  to  develop. 
On  cold,  heavy  soil  and  in  low-lying 
places  it  is  necessary  to  plant  on  ground  some- 
what raised,  so  that  the  water  may  not  hang 
about  the  roots  so  much  in  winter,  for  this  has 
a tendency  to  rot  the  young  growths.  The 
suckers  that  are  taken  off  and  planted  out  in 
April  will  rc(]uire  constant  attention  tilt  they 
are  well  established,  particularly  if 
the  weather  should  be  hot  and  dry, 
for  the  Artichoke  is  a moist ute- 
loving  subject,  and  as  the  suckers  will 
not  have  many  roots,  some  of  them 
may  fail  to  make  a start,  or  will  be 
such  a long  time  in  doing  so  that 
they  will  not  flower.  It  will  there- 
fore be  well  to  water  them  every 
evening  till  they  have  a good  hold  of 
the  soil.  When  they  have  made  a 
start  to  grow,  manure-water  should 
be  given  once  a week  till  the  heads 
are  ready  for  use.  The  roots  that 
were  not  lifted  should  have  the  soil 
taken  from  round  them  about  the 
first  week  in  April,  or  earlier  if  the 
season  be  mild  and  the  plants  are 
forward.  All  growths  should  be  re- 
moved, except  five  or  six.  On  some 
roots  it  may  be  well  to  select  the 
strongest  and  most  forward,  while  on 
others  the  most  backward  should  be 
allowed  to  remain.  In  this  way  a 
more  regular  and  even  supply  of  fine 
heads  will  be  produced.  When  all 
those  suckers  that  are  not  required 
for  forming  the  clump  have  been 
removed,  the  holes  should  be  filled  up 
round  the  plants  with  light  rich  soil  to 
encourage  them  to  root  freely.  Should  extra 
fine  heads  be  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remov'e  all  except  the  centre  one  on  each  stem 
before  they  get  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  with  the 
object  of  concentrating  all  the  energy  of  the 
plant  in  the  one  left.  The  plant  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  watering  with  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  superphosphate  at 
the  rate  of  2 lb.  of  each  to  thirty-six  gallons 
of  water,  but  these  sb/juld  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  foliage.  In  some  places  on  light 
soils  there  is  no  peed  Jfo/  protection  in  winter  ; 


but  on  eold,  heavy  land,  such  as  I have  to  deal 
with  in  this  district  (Sussex),  the  foliage  is  cut 
down  by  the  first  severe  frost,  so  that  it  is  ne- 
eessary  to  protect  the  crowns  in  someway.  The 
best  thing  I have  found  for  this  purpose  is  some 
dry  leaves  pushed  in  amongst  the  stems  in  Nov- 
ember, covering  the  ground  round  the  roots 
with  them  and  afterwards  putting  a little  rough 
litter  of  some  kind  on  the  top  of  the  leaves  to 
prevent  high  winds  from  blowing  them  about. 
If  a few  fresh  rows  are  planted  each  season  and 
plants  for  a row  or  two  are  protected  and 
brought  forward  in  a cold  frame,  in  addition  to 
two  or  three  rows  of  old  plants  left,  the  supply 
will  be  extended  over  a long  period.  The  cul- 
tivator must  be  guided  by  the  number  of  each 
he  will  require,  so  as  to  supply  the  demand.  A 
i|uick  growing  crop  of  some  kind  may  be  taken 
off  the  ground  between  the  newly-planted  rows, 
as  this  would  be  eleared  away  before  the  foliage 
of  the  Artichokes  interfered  with  it.  When 
plants  are  raised  from  seed,  the  best  plan  is  to 
grow  them  in  rows  about  2 feet  apart  the  first 
season.  The  worthless  ones  can  then  be  weeded 
out.  H.  G. 

Pithy  Celery  (A  Gomtanl  Reader).— The. 
cause  of  your  Celery  going  pithy  is  a check  of 
some  kind  ; it  is  often  caused  by  rank  manures 
—that  is,  too  much  at  planting.  Too  early 
moulding  checks  top  growth,  and  in  soils  like 
yours  early  moulding-up  in  such  a wet  season 
would  have  a tendency  to  cause  such  growth. 
Another,  and  the  worst  fault,  is  allowing  a 
crowded  growth  before  planting  in  the  trenches. 
If  the  plants  suffer  or  get  a check  in  the  young 
or  seedling  state  they  never  reeover,  but  mike 
a pithy  growth.  They  are,  however,  deformed 
from  the  start. — W.  S. 


POTATO  IMPERATOR. 

The  following  particulars  about  the  tuber  shown 
in  the  illustration  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  It  was  not  grown  on  heavily-manured 
ground,  but  upon  light  soil,  and  the  whole  of  a 
root  is  shown  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
tuber.  It  weighed  1 lb.  14(  oz. , and  had  it 
been  allowed  to  remain  under  the  soil  till  it  was 
fully  matured  it  would  have  been  much  heavier. 
It  appears  to  have  three  distinct  growths. 
Speaking  of  the  variety  Imperator,  I have  been 
so  well  satisfied  with  its  good  qualities  that  I 
have  grown  it  on  the  same  ground  for  six  years. 
Instead  of  changing  seed  I change  the  manure 
given.  This  Potato  cooks  splendidly,  and  keeps 


Our  Readrrs’  Illustr.ations  : Abnormal  growth  of  a tuber  of 
Potato  Imperator.  Prom  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Hyde,  21,  Duke-street,  Burton-on-Trent. 


well.  If  the  ground  is  manured  heavily  the 
tubers  grow  very  coarse.  From  observations  I 
have  proved  that  fowl-manure  suits  the  Potato 
crop.  I tried  some  specially  last  year,  and  the 
tubers  turned  out  well.  Thos.  Hyde. 

Burton-on-Trent. 


1906.— Mildew  on  Cucumbers.— Your 
night  temperature  is  too  low  by  10  degs.  or 
lo  degs.  If  the  attack  of  mildew  i.s  very  bad 
you  have  a hopeless  case  before  you,  as  with 
insufficient  w<)irnith  the  disease  will  most  likely 
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extend.  One’s  first  thought  is  that  the  plants 
should  be  destroyed  ; but  then  that  leaves  you 
in  just  the  same  state  with  regard  to  the  tem- 
perature, as  if  you  raise  a fresh  stock  of  plants 
they  will  be  liable  to  the  same  disease  should  a 
spell  of  cold  weather  set  in  again.  On  the  whole, 

1 think  you  had  better  let  the  plants  remain, 
and  do  the  best  you  can  for  another  month.  If 
at  that  time  there  is  no  improvement,  root  them 
out  and  raise  a fresh  lot,  as  after  the  beginning 
of  March  you  will  probably  have  warmth 
enough.  You  may  do  something  towards  check- 
ing the  mildew  by  keeping  the  air  in  the 
house  drier  when  the  temperature  is  low. 

Do  not  syringe  the  plants  or  damp  the  floor 
at  such  times,  and  empty  the  evaporating 
troughs,  if  there  are  any.  For  winter  work 
the  hot- water  pipes  should  be  under  the  bed 
instead  of  on  the  top  of  it,  providing  they 
are  not  enclosed  in  a pit.  I do  not  think 
the  mildew  will  do  the  Tomato-plants  any 
harm.-J.  C.  C. 

Celery  for  exhibition.— Will  you 
tell  me  the  name  of  a Pink  and  White  Celery 
for  exhibition,  as  I want  it  for  cutting?  — 

H.  Barber. 

The  best  I’ink  and  White  Celery  for 
exhibition  depends  upon  the  season  re- 
quired. If  early,  the  best  White  is  Veitch’s 
8uperb  White,  a very  solid  kind  of  medium 
growth.  For  late  use  select  Wright’s  Giant 
White,  a large  Celery,  and  the  best  late 
white  variety.  It  is  in  season  from  Sep- 
tember to  March.  The  best  Pink  for  early 
use  is  Early  Rose,  for  midseason  Major 
Clark  (solid  red),  and  for  late  use  Standard 
Bearer.  All  these  are  excellent  solid  types, 
and  reliable  in  most  soils. — W.  S. 

Growing  Mushrooms  in  a cellar. 

— Will  any  reader  kindly  inform  me  the 
best  way  to  grow  Mushrooms  in  a dark 
cellar? — F.  R.  F. 

*,.*  It  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  advise 
“F.  R.  F”  howto  grow  Alushrooms  in  a 
dark  cellar  for  various  reasons.  The  pre- 
paration of  manure  and  temperature  are 
most  important.  In  the  first  place,  mucli 
depends  whether  “ F.  R.  F.  ” gets  his 
manure  in  quantity.  If  so,  there  is  less 
difficulty,  as  the  manure,  when  shaken 
out— that  is,  the  long  strawy  litter  taken 
away — should  be  jjlaced  under  cover  to 
dry,  and  when  ten  days  or  so  in  an  exposed 
position  free  from  rain  it  will  be  in  condition 
to  place  in  a larger  heap.  If  the  heat,  after 
a few  days  with  frc(|uent  turning,  has 
evaporated,  not  allowing  the  material  to 
get  into  a white  heat,  it  will  be  in  condition 
to  place  in  the  cellar.  In  the  first  jjlace, 
the  manure  should  be  placed  in  beds,  say  12 
to  18  inches  thick.  The  first-named  will 
grow  good  .Mushrooms,  but  much  dej)ends 
upon  the  cellar  if  warm  and  dry.  If  a tem- 
perature of  50  degs.  can  be  given  12  inch 
beds  will  suffice.  Make  the  beds  as  hard  as 
possible  by  ramming  and  treading,  and 
when  the  temperature  of  the  beds  has  de- 
clined below  1)0  dogs,  insert  the  spawn, 
making  holes  at  a distance  of  12  inches 
apart  in  the  bed,  and  making  all  very 
firm  afterwards.  Cover  the  surface  with 
a good  holding  or  stiff  loam  to  the  depth  of 

2 inches,  beating  the  soil  firmly  and  evenly. 

If  the  latter  is  at  all  dry,  moisten  it,  so  as 
to  make  a smooth  surface  over  the  bed,  and 
should  the  “soiling”  lower  the  tempera- 
ture too  much  cover  the  surface  with  dry 
litter,  and  keep  the  cellar  close.  A tem- 
perature of  51  ( to  .55  degs.  will  give  very  fine 
Mushrooms.  W’e  should  state  that  the  beds, 
spawned  as  advised,  should  begin  to  bear 
in  six  weeks  and  last  two  to  three  months, 

as  if  watered  occasionally  with  tepid  water  and 
a little  salt,  there  will  be  a long  supply.  The  . 
principal  points  in  culture  are  attention  to 
details  at  the  start. 


Nemesia  strumosa  Suttoni.— This 

is  a pretty  half-hardy  annual,  introduced  by 
JVlessrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  from 
South  Africa.  The  fine  heads  of  flowers  are 
very  pleasing,  produced  freely,  and  display  a 
great  variety  of  colours,  from  white  to  pale 
yellow,  and  from  all  shades  between  pink  to 
deep  crimson.  Seed  may  be  purchased  to  give 
mixed  colours,  or  in  separate  colours,  as  pale 
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yellow,  rose-pink,  rich  orange.  Sow  in  heat  in 
March,  and  transplant  the  seedlings  in  May,  or 
sow  in  the  open  after  the  middle  of  May. 


THE  TRUMPET-FLOWERS  (BIGNONIA). 

Tiiekg  are  hardy  and  tender  Bignonias,  and  the 
kind  illustrated,  B.  grandiflora,  belongs  to  the 
former  class.  The  Trumpet-flowers  are  graceful 
and  vigorous  in  growth,  and  bear  an  abundance 
of  beautiful  flowers.  Perhaps  the  best  known 


very  good  specimens  near  London  in  sheltered 
corners.  The  foliage  is  graceful,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  long  shoots  appear  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
in  clusters,  the  whole  being  orange-scarlet. 
The  variety  major  has  bolder  foliage  than  the 
type,  and  the  flowers  are  not  so  rich  in  colour. 
This  rrumpet-flower  makes  remarkably  strong 
growth,  and  may  be  used  to  cover  an  arbour, 
pergola,  and  such  like  things. 

B.  (;kanihki.ora  is  unfortunately  not  so  hardy 
as  B.  radicans,  and  less  common.  It  is  rather 
in  warmer  climes  than  ours,  as  in  Savoy,  (fiat 


OtiB  Kkadkbs'  Illd.strations  : The  Trumpet-flower  (Bifftioiiia  «raiulirtora)  in  Savoy.  From  a photograph 
sent  by  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Great  tVarley,  Essex) 


is  Bignonia  radicans,  often  called  Tecoma  radi- 
cans, and  B.  grandiflora  is  also  classed  amongst 
the  Tecomas.  To  get  the  best  results  from  the 
plants  they  should  be  against  sunny  walls,  and 
our  illustration  depicts  B.  grandiflora  in  Savoy, 
where,  as  one  can  see,  it  is  thoroughly  at  home, 
every  shoot  bearing  its  burden  of  handsome 
flowers,  which  in  the  kind  represented  are  of  a 
very  good  form.  Like  most  plants  it  differs  in 
character,  some  forms  poor,  others  the  reverse, 
and  it  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  colour  that  one 
should  seek.  B.  radicans  comes  from  the 
North  American  States.  It  has  wiry  stems, 
which  cling  to  a wall,  and  we  have  seen 


wc  see  it  in  finest  beauty.  The  flowers  are  verj’ 
handsome,  and  much  larger  than  tliose  of  B. 
radicans,  whilst  the  colour  is  bright  orange- 
scarlet.  The  bold,  drooping  clusters,  when  pro- 
duced in  profusion  on  the  long,  vigorous  shoots, 
present  a fine  picture  of  decided  colour. 

B.  CAPREOE.VT.y  is  also  tender.  It  comes  from 
the  southern  parts  of  North  America,  and  is 
usually  seen  in  the  greenhouse  ; but  in  mild 
counties  may  be  planted  against  a warm,  sunny 
wall.  The  leaves  end  in  curly  tendrils,  and  the 
large  trumpet-shaped  flowers  are  of  a yellowish- 
red  colour,  and  produced  singly,  not  in  clusters, 
as'  the  others. 
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FRUIT. 

PYRAMID  PEARS. 

The  best  way,  doubtless,  to  grow  Pears  is  as 
pyramids  or  horizontals,  but  the  first-named 
method  is  the  one  in  greatest  favour,  as  it  can 
be  carried  out  in  small  gardens.  There  is 
less  trouble,  too,  at  the  start,  if  the  trees  are  of 
a good  size  wlien  purchased.  Another  point 
worth  attention  is  the  quality  and  flavour  of  the 
fruit  from  pyramid  trees  in  mauy  soils.  The 
fruit  may  not  equal  in  size  that  from  a wall, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  flavour  of  fruit 
from  pyramid  trees  is  better.  Pears  are  also 
more  adapted  to  this  mode  of  culture  than  many 
other  fruits — for  instance,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Beurre  Hardy,  Fondante  d’Automne, 
and  Winter  Nelis,  form  beautiful  pyramids  with 
little  training — indeed,  most  of  the  Pears  are 
naturally  of  a pyramidal  liabit.  To  get  these 
fruits  in  perfection,  pay  a few  visits  in  the 
neighbourhood  before  selecting  varieties,  as 
much  information  can  l)e  gained  as  to  the 
different  kinds  in  certain  soils.  From  long 
observation  I have  noticed  that  the  best 
pyramid  Pears  are  on  the  Pear  stock,  and 
if  there  is  not  too  much  cutting  or  pruning 
doubtless  one  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  selecting 
this  stock  for  pyramidal  trees.  8everc  lu'uuing 
must  not  be  done,  as  this  favours  a strong 
growth  at  the  expense  of  tlie  fruit.  The 
growth  is  easily  regulated  if  a certain  amount 
of  time  is  given  to  the  trees  every  season. 
Leave  the  leading  branches  a good  length, 
thinning  and  pinching  the  shoots  in  summer 
(in  June  and  August)  in  preference  to  hard 
cutting  back  each  season.  \Vith  old  trees  they 
may  be  spurred  back  up  the  same  stem,  and 
thus  form  fruit-buds  or  spurs.  With  the  exten- 
sion of  new  wood,  and  yearly  cutting  out  of  poor 
growths,  there  will  be  a succession  of  fruiting 
wood.  A good  soil  is  essential,  and  in  many 
gardens  where  this  does  not  exist  it  may  be 
made  good  by  replacing  with  sound  turfy  loam 
for  light  soils,  and  lighter  materials,  such  as  old 
mortar  rubble,  burnt  garden  refuse,  decayed 
leaves,  and  drainage  at  the  base  for  clayey  land. 
Many  growers  of  Pears  do  not  give  suflicient 
manure  to  the  roots,  and  if  there  is  a lack  of 
food  in  any  way,  either  in  the  way  of  poor  soil, 
or  rich  mulchings,  or  liquid-manure  during  the 
growing  season  do  not  plant  your  pyramid  trees 
on  the  Quince  stock,  as  this  latter  requires  more 
attention  and  high  feeding.  Many  people 
think  that  by  care  at  planting  success  is 
assured,  but  there  is  no  crop  more  variable  than 
the  Pear.  Of 

YWrietibs,  I regret  to  say  there  are  far  too 
many,  and  in  this  note  only  the  names  of  those 
which  do  best  are  given,  so  that  my  selection 
will  be  as  follows  : Williams’  Bon  Chretien  is 

a good  fruit  for  early  use,  and  may  be  grown 
in  any  form.  It  is  a reliable  pyramid,  and 
the  fruit  should  be  gathered  before  it  is  quite 
ripe.  Beurre  d’Amanlis  is  next,  and  a good 
succession.  Some  of  the  best  fruits  I ever  tasted 
were  grown  on  pyramid  trees  in  180J.  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  is  a splendid  fruit,  grand  as  a 
pyramid,  and  a certain  cropper,  being  of 
delicious  flavour,  and  doing  well  in  most  soils. 
Marie  Louise  is  one  of  the  best  Pears  for  culti- 
vation in  pyramid  form,  but  is  a rapid  grower. 
It  requires  careful  pruning.  The  fruit  is  of 
good  flavour  and  ripe  in  October.  Pitmaston 
Ducliesse  is  at  times  condemned  on  account  of 
its  size,  but  it  is  far  better  in  flavour  than  mauy 
smaller  varieties  ; a good  grower,  and  in  season 
in  October.  I have  it  on  the  ()uince,  and  it 
does  well,  as,  to  a certain  extent,  this  stock 
curbs  the  strong  growth,  and  forms  fruiting 
wood.  Durotideau  and  Doyonne  du  Comice  are 
excellent  November  Pears,  both  of  good  flavour  ; 
indeed,  as  regards  flavour,  the  last-named  is 
the  best  Pear  in  cultivation.  Emile  d’Heyst 
is  a splendid  cropper,  and  a valuable  Pear  in 
small  gardens.  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Bachelier, 
and  Beurre  Baltet  are  all  reliable  for  autumn  and 
for  later  use.  Winter  Nelis,  though  small,  is  a 
delicious  fruit,  and  does  well  in  a sheltered 
place  on  the  ()uince  stock.  Josephine  de 
Malines  is  a good  late  fruit,  and  free.  To  this 
list,  to  follow,  should  be  added  Easter  Beurre 
and  Passe  Crassaue  but  the  latter  requires  a 
sheltered  corner,  and  J prefer  Nonvclle  Fulvie, 
as  it  is  more  hardy,  and  is  a fine  melting  fruit 
for  late  use.  W.  S. 


Treatment  of  Peaches.— I have  a Peach- 
house,  about  thirty  yards  long,  planted  with 
Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  in  inside  border.  The 
house  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  heated  with 
pipes.  I should  be  glad  of  some  advice  as  to 
watering,  syringing,  air-giving,  disbudding,  &c. , 
and  general  management.  It  is  not  intended  to 
force  early  or  until  the  buds  show  colour?— C.  8. 

Y^ou  must  never  let  your  trees  get  dry  at 
the  roots,  or  you  will  lose  the  crop.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  dates  as  to  watering.  This 
must  be  guided  by  the  warmth  of  the  house, 
and  after  your  trees  have  started  it  is  advisable 
to  use  tepid  water.  You  will  require  to  syringe 
daily  till  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  twice  a day 
after  the  bloom  is  set,  shutting  up  early  to  create 
a moist  atmosphere.  Start  your  house  at 
45  degs.  to  50  degs.  night  temperature,  10  degs. 
higher  by  day,  but  as  you  will  not  force  early 
you  may  give  more  warmth,  when  the  trees 


start,  though  the  temperature  given  is  a safe 
one.  You  must  disbud  gradually.  Leave 
sufficient  wood  or  buds  to  furnish  your  trellis. 
Many  err  in  leaving  too  many  buds.  Y'ou  may 
also  raise  the  temperature  as  growth  increase. 
5 degs.  at  a time,  say,  ^.■hen  in  bloom  and  when 
the  fruit  is  the  size  of  a Bean,  also  later  on  as 
growth  increases.  Give  ample  moisture  top  and 
bottom,  air  carefully  in  cold  weather,  and  do 
not  allow  too  many  fruits  to  mature. — W.  S. 

Fruit  growing. — I should  be  glad  if  you 
would  kindly  give  me  some  general  hints  upon 
fruit  farming  in  England.  I am  anxious  to  try 
it  either  on  a small  scale  for  home-consumption 
or  upon  a large  one  for  sale  with  the  idea  of 
growing  if  possible  for  profit.  I am  very  fond 
of  gardening,  and  should  go  in  more  particularly 
for  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  all  the 
bush  fruits.  In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  locality,  1 may  say  that  it  would  be  either 
in  the  direction  of  the  river  within  20  miles  or 


so  of  London,  or  in  Essex,  near  Southend.  I ■ 
should  mention  that  I could  spare  a little  capital  | 
to  invest  in  it. — Y. 

*.„*  Market  gardening  is  a very  extensive  and 
varied  business  as  well  as  an  important  one,  and 
the  first  thing  to  do  before  you  embark  your 
capital  in  it  is  to  go  and  work  in  some  good 
market  garden,  otherwise  you  will  probably  lose 
your  time  as  well  as  money. 

Plums  on  walls. — I have  an  old  boulder 
(flint)  wall  6 feet  G inches  high,  against  which, 
about  five  or  six  years  ago,  I planted  a Jefferson 
and  Angelina  Burdett  fan-trained  Plum.  In 
1893  the  tree  grew  above  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  I cut  the  branches  back  level  with  it,  and 
in  1894  they  grew  about  3 feet  above  the  wall, 
which  is  the  condition  they  are  in  at  present. 

I also  have  a Marie  Louise  Pear  horizontally 
trained,  which  is  in  the  same  state.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  deal  with'it 
without  heightening  the  wall  in  any  way  ? 
Should  I keep  it  cut  back  to  the  top  of  the  wall 
every  year  ? — Plum. 

Y’'ou  must  take  other  means  than  cutting 
your  Plum-trees  back  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  By 
so  doing  you  make  matters  worse.  Y’ours  is  a 
case  of  too  much  root  growth.  The  roots  are 
probably'  too  deep,  and  your  best  plan  will  be  to 
carefully  lift  the  two  Plums,  cut  back  the  strong 
roots,  and  replant  nearer  the  surface,  covering 
the  latter  with  a moderate  thickness  of  short 
manure.  October  is  the  best  time  to  replant, 
but  having  missed  that  month,  do  so  at  once, 
and  in  renailing  your  Plums  lower  the  branches,  ! 
then  this  will  give  you  more  head  room,  and 
cause  a more  equal  flow  of  sap  to  the  lower 
branches.  At  present  most  of  the  sap  ascends 
ro  the  top,  and  in  a year  or  two,  if  not  averted, 
your  tree  will  be  worthless.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  your  Marie  Louise  Pear.  Lift  care- 
fully and  replant.  Most  young  trees  grow  too 
vigorously  at  the  start,  and  require  replanting 
the  second  or  third  year. 

Plums  not  fruiting.— In  my  town  garden  ' 
here,  which  is  a little  over  a quarter  of  a mile  ‘ 
from  the  sea,  and  which  suffers  more  from  the 
strong  south-west  winds  than  from  anything  ; 
else,  I have  growing  on  a wall,  which  in  the  i 
height  of  summer  gets  the  sun  from  about  fl  a.m.  j 
till  12  noon,  an  Angelina  Burdett  and  Jefferson  i 
Plum.  A fruit  has  not  yet  ripened  upon  it,  as  J 
when  little  smaller  than  a Pea  the  fruits  turn  i 
yellow  and  drop  off.  I am  herewith  sending  you  < 
a little  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted.  I J 
have  also  a pyramid  Ivirke’sPlum,  which  also  does 
the  same  thing.  The  leaves  each  spring  are  i 
attacked  by  a pest  which  eats  the  foliage.  I 
find  two  leaves  stuck  together,  and  on  pulling 
them  apart  usually  discover  a little  maggot.  I 
can  only  keep  the  foliage  decent  by  constant 
hand  picking,  which  leaves  me  no  time  for  any- 
thing else.  Can  I do  anything  now  or  later  on 
to  prevent  the  attack  this  spring  and  autumn  ? 

I shall  be  obliged  for  any  advice  you  can  give.— 
Plum. 

The  same  advice  given  for  the  trees  in 
your  query  about  “Plums  on  walls”  is  applic- 
able here,  with  this  addition,  that  your  soil  is  too 
poor  to -produce  fruit  properly.  Both  roots  and 
soil  are  at  fault.  Attend  to  first  as  advised  at 
once  and  feed  later  on.  You  would  do  well  to 
give  your  trees,  when  replanting,  burnt  garden 
refuse,  old  loam,  or  turfy  soil  from  a meadow — 
say  a good  wheelbarrowful  to  each  tree.  Give  j 
more  moisture  in  summer,  covering  the  surface  i 
soil  with  rich  manures  in  May,  and  watering  ^ 
freely  when  in  fruit.  If  you  do  this  there  will 
be  less  trouble  with,  the  insect  pests.  Dryness 
and  poorness  of  soil  breed  the  latter.  Keep  a 
sharp  lock  out  for  these  pests,  and  destroy  them 
before  they  get  of  the  size  named.  Give  a good 
dressing  of  soap  suds,  or  a little  paraffin  poured 
on  some  soft-soap  and  mixed  in  tepid  water.  A 
wineglassful  of  this  to  a gallon  of  water  will  kill 
the  pests  before  harm  is  done  if  syringed  over 
the  foliage. 

Apple  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.— Not  only  is 
this  a good  grower,  bub  it  fruits  freely  every  year,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  weather  i.s  favouralde  during  the 
time  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  Eight  shillings  can  be 
realised  for  a bushel  of  picked  samples  of  C’ox  s,  wheu  but 
a little  more  than  half  this  sum  can  be  secured  for  selected 
fruit  of  Blenheim.— E. 

Apple  Worcester  Pearmain.— The  demand  for  , 
this  Apple  is  unlimited,  as  it  comes  in)o  use  just  at  a time 
when  dessert  Apples  are  scarce.  Even  in  a season  hl;o 
1893,  when  Apples  were  plentiful,  Cs.  could  easily  be  had  J 
for  a bushel  of  this  Apple.  In  seasons  when  Apiilcs  are  m 
less  plentiful  7s.  could  be  easily  obtained. -S.  P.  It.  f 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  BIRCHES. 

Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  common 
Birch  (Betula  alba),  a lovely  tree  at  all  times. 
Yet  whilst  all  who  see  this  tree  appreciate  anil 
admire  it,  most  of  the  specimens  that  win  our 
admiration  are  of  chance  growth,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether excluded  from  the 
very  limited  selection  of 
things  that  the  average 
garden  planter  is  ever 
planting  without  regard 
to  fitness,  soil,  situalion, 
or  natural  charms.  The 
Birch  is  essentially  a tree 
of  our  own  land,  but  all 
the  exploration  of  the 
world  has  not  revealed 
one  more  lovely.  There 
are  said  to  be  about 
twenty  - five  different 
species,  but  none  are  fo 
widely  distributed  as  the 
Silver  Birch,  which  in 
tjreenland  represents  the 
only  arboreal  vegeta- 
tion, but  considerably 
less  in  stature,  little 
more  than  a spreading 
bush.  It  can  withstand 
a greater  degree  of  cold 
than  any  other  tree,  con- 
sequently there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  its  hardiness, 
and  as  it  flourishes  in 
any  kind  of  soil  it  can 
hardly  be  planted  under 
unfavourable  conditions. 

In  soil  that  is  poor,  dry, 
and  stony,  or  that  which 
is  cold  and  wet,  theBirch 
is  equally  at  liorne,  and 
free  and  fast  in  growth. 

As  compared  with  most 
of  our  native  trees  it  is 
only  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions ; but  this  makes  it 
doubly  useful  if  planters 
would  only  exercise  more 
thought  and  oarc,  as 
groups  or  specimens 
might  be  planted  even 
in  places  of  comparative- 
ly small  extent,  and  in 
)ncfcrence  to  Limes, 

Horse  Chestnuts,  ami 
I’oplars,  so  often  planted 
where  room  is  insuili- 
cieut,  and  lopped  in  ugly 
ways  to  keep  them  in 
prescribed  limits.  In- 
stead of  the  mixed  mud- 
dle-planting of  many 
things,  the  way  toolitain 
true  and  lasting  beauly 
is  to  take  some  family  of 
j trees,  and  see  what  can 
be  done  with  them  in 
beautifying  the  place. 

Let  us  take  the  Birches 
as  an  example. 

Thp:  common  Birch  is 
lovelier  by  far  than 
many  exotic  trees,  and 
not  less  beautiful  in 
winter  by  reason  of  its 
graceful  outline  than  in 
summer  when  clothed  in 
elegant  leafage.  It  is  a 
tree,  moreover,  to  iiave 
somewhat,  apart  fn  in 
other  things  with  romn 
to  devidop.  Ill  hal.it 

and  contoui  there  is  some 
amount  of  variation, 
even  in  the  common 
kind,  some  trees  being 
decidedly  ascending,  and  of  considerable  height, 
such  as  I he  one  here  so  I riily  ilepicted,  whilst 
I,  other.'!  much  less  in  height  branch  widely,  form- 
' h|g  large  limbs,  anil  a spreading,  irregular  head 
I of  greal.  beautjc  In  the  smoothness  and  colour 
I of  bark  there  are  also  mai  Ued  variations,  for  some 
I trees,  even  when  old,  ai'c  very  smooth-stemmed, 
I .ind  delightful  in  colour,  whilst  others  become 
datk,  furrowed,  and  ahnj:t  llack.  It  M'oiild  be 


well  to  raise  the  young  stock  from  those  plants 
that  have  the  smoothest  and  best  coloured  bark. 
To  associate  with  the  common  Birch  there  are 
not  a few  most  distinct  and  handsome  forms, 
besides  other  species  to  be  enumerated  after  ; 
therefore,  the  Birch  for  a feature  by  itself  offers 
plenty  of  material  to  create  a strikingly  pretty 
group.  In  strong  eontrast  to  the  ordinary  kind  is 
the  variety  fastigiata,  which  is  of  columnar 


The  Weeping  Wliile  Birch. 

growth,  and  almost  as  erect  as  a Lombardy  Poplar. 
It  is  close  and  neat  in  habit,  has  a specially  deep 
dark  green  foliage,  which  hangsuponthe  branches 
much  longer  than  that  of  either  the  type  itself 
or  its  other  varieties,  and  its  bark  is  of  the  usual 
silvery  colour.  It  originated  in  Alsatia,  and 
was  sent  out  some  years  ago,  but  is  decidedly 
uncommon.  In  some  lists  it  is  called  pyramidalis. 
The  Purple  Beech  generally  finds  a place  in 


every  mixed  plantation,  but  few  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a 

PuKJ’i.E  Birch,  which  possesses  all  the  ele- 
gance of  its  parent,  and  has  leaves  as  deep  and 
rich  in  colour  as  those  of  any  purple-leaved 
tree.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  its 
value  and  beauty,  and  planted  with  discrimi- 
nation it  would  become  an  attractive  specimen 
in  the  group.  A lovely  Birch  is  that  named 
B.  alba  Dalecarlica,  this  latter  name  being  after 
the  Swedish  province  in  which  it  was  first 
found.  Id  has  most  elegant  leaves,  which  aie 
deeply  cut  into  narrow  segments,  whilst  ils 
branches  are  very  slender  and  pendulous,  giving 
it  a decided  weeping  tendency.  There  are  two 
other  truly  weeping  Birches,  named  pendula 
laciniata  and  pendula  Youngi,  the  last  being 
the  best,  and  the  one  now'  most  grown  in 
nurseries.  Although  most  Birches  droop  grace- 
fully, this  one  has  the  pendulous  habit  so  pro- 
nounced that  in  order  to  make  a tree  it  is 
grafted  on  high  stems,  otherwise  its  branches 
trail  upon  the  ground,  and  it  becomes  a strag- 
gling, tangled  bush  or  shrub.  The  Nettle- 
leaved  Birch,  known  as  urticiefolia,  is  a Swedish 
form,  with  hairy,  irregularly-toothed  leaves  of 
a deep  green  colour.  It  is  a distinct  form,  and 
rather  slow  in  growth.  The  Poplar-leaved 
Birch  is  apparently  an  American  variety  of  our 
native  kind,  and  distinguished  by  its  triangular- 
shaped, long-stalked  leaves,  which,  as  the  name 
implies,  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon Birch,  whilst  they  taper  off’  to  a sharp 
point.  It  is  a fast-growing  variety,  and  makes 
a graceful  tree. 

A group  containing  all  these  kinds  would  not 
lack  variety  or  interest,  but  in  addition  to  them 
a colony  of  Birches  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out several  others.  The  Paper  Birch  of  North 
America  makes  a large  tree  (10  feet  or  more  in 
height,  has  a more  ascending  habit  of  growth 
than  the  white  Birch — large,  handsome  leaves 
and  clear  silvery  bark.  B.  lenta,  also  from  Norl  h 
America,  is  known  as  the  Cherry  Birch,  its 
leaves  being  like  those  of  the  Cherry.  It  makes 
a large  tree,  but  has  dark-coloured  bark. 

B.  NiGR.v  is  another  American  species  which 
makes  a distinct  and  pretty  tree,  and  when 
developed  has  a quaint  effect,  for  its  bark  is  of 
a reddish-brown  colour,  and  peeling  off  hangs  in 
ragged  strips  upon  the  stem.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Red  Birch. 

B.  NAN.\  is  a curious  kind  which  never  becomes 
more  than  a bush,  3 feet  or  so  in  height.  It  is 
found  in  Scotland  and  extends  as  far  north  as 
Iceland.  To  satisfy  a senseless  craving  for 
exotic  things  a great  many  trees  of  doubtful 
merit  have  been  brought  and  planted  in  gardens. 
Those  who  wish  for  something  different  cannot 
do  better  than  look  back  again  upon  our  noble 
and  beautiful  native  trees  and  select  those  that 
are  pretty  and  suitable  for  planting  in  gardens 
and  parks.  Even  trees  that  lose  their  leaves 
have  some  winter  beauty,  especially  such  as 
t he  Birches  and  others  with  coloured  liark,  pro- 
ducing picturesque  effects  throughout  the 
winter,  the  like  of  which  cannot  be  seen  at  any 
other  season.  A.  II. 


Transplanting  Deodar  Cedars  and 
shrubs. — I should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  help  me  in  the  following  ? I have  been 
living  here  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I am 
now  thinking  of  moving  to  a new  neighbourhood, 
and,  unfortunately,  a new  garden.  In  my 
present  garden  I have  some  very  fine  shrubs  and 
' rees  that  I should  like  to  move,  if  they  would 
bear  transplanting,  and  I want  your  opinion  on 
the  matter.  Would  Araucarias,  L5  feet  to  2() 
feet,  bear  transplanting  ; also  Hollies,  10  feet 
to  15  feet  ; Aucubas,  4 feet,  good  strong  bushy 
shrubs  ; Abor-vitie,  7 feet  high  ; also 
English  jmd  Irish  Yews,  4 feet  to  six  feet  high  ; 
Yariegated  Maple  and  Mop-head  Acaci  s, 
8 feet  and  10  feet  high?  I would  not  miuu 
expense  in  moving  if  I could  insure  them  doing 
well  after  transplauiting.  When  would  be  the 
best  time  of  year  to  trans])huit?  Also  please 
advise  me  as  to  the  best  wuiy  to  set  about  moving 
and  replanting?  Also  Cedar  Deodara,  12  feet 
high;  and  bushy  Laurels,  4 feet  high?  — 
M.  A.  E.  JuNE.s. 

The  Araucarias  could  only  be  transplanted 
at  considerable  risk,  and  doubtless  would  die  if 
they  had  lobe  taken  any  distance.  iSome  lisk 
also  attends  the  movement  of  the  other  things, 
varying  according  to  their  nature  and  character. 
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Probably  the  trees  have  not  been  removed  since 
they  were  first  planted.  If  plenty  of  time  was 
at  your  disposal,  you  might  make  some  prepara- 
tions now  that  would  materially  contribute  to 
success  later  on  if  removal  could  be  postponed 
till  next  autumn.  You  could  have  a trench 
taken  out  round  each  tree,  at  a distance  from 
the  base  proportionate  to  its  height  and  to 
the  spread  of  branches,  severing  by  a clean  cut 
all  the  large  roots,  and  filling  up  again.  During 
summer,  a number  of  fibrous  roots  would  grow, 
and  removal  in  autumn  would  be  made  simpler 
and  safer.  If  time  will  not  permit  of  this,  make 
a start  as  early  as  you  can,  taking  the  deciduous 
things  in  hand  first.  Have  them  carefully  taken 
up,  keep  the  roots  from  exposure  ; if  they  have 
large  heads  of  branches,  reduce  them  by  cutting 
back  ; plant  the  trees  firmly.  If  rain  does  not 
sufficiently  moisten  them  at  the  root  have  them 
watered,  and  mulch  the  surface  with  anything 
that  tends  to  keep  the  ground  moist,  lawn-mow- 
ings being  good,  but  manure  better,  if  you  have 
it.  Evergreens,  such  as  Hollies,  Yews,  Cypress, 
Aucubas,  Laurels,  &c. , are  best  moved  in  earl}' 
autumn  or  spring.  If  you  must  remove  them 
speedily,  wait  till  April,  and  then  set  about  it 
as  advised  for  the  deciduous  things,  only  the 
weather  being  warmer,  extra  precautions  are 
needed.  Take  the  plants  up  carefully,  and  do 
not  court  failure  by  removing  enormous  balls  of 
earth,  which  generally  are  needless  and  a source 
of  disaster.  iSecure  all  the  roots  you  possibly 
can,  and  most  of  the  subjects  mentioned  are 
free  in  fibrous  roots  ; keep  them  as  moist  as 
possible.  The  hole  to  receive  the  plants  should 
be  of  ample  width  to  allow  careful  spreading 
out  of  the  roots,  and  the  finest  soil  should  be 
chosen  for  the  first  covering.  Fill  the  hole 
about  half  in,  and  then  water  abundantly, 
leaving  the  soil  to  settle  for  an  hour  or  two, 
then  fill  up.  Water  once  more,  and  mulch, 
staking  the  trees  that  are  large  and  exposed  or 
are  likely  to  be  blown  about.  Only  last  spring 
I shifted  some  very  large  Yews  and  Cupresses, 
and  by  copious  watering  at  planting-time  not 
one  failed  to  grow.  I am  convinced  that  water 
is  the  greatest  aid  to  successful  remoA'al,  other 
things,  of  course,  being  carefully  performed. 
Ponderous  balls  of  soil  are  wrong,  apart  from  the 
great  labour  involved.  Take  care  of  the  roots 
at  all  times,  and  water  them  home  in  the  new 
place  ; this  is  the  key  to  success.  The  Deodar 
Cedar  will  be  a doubtful  plant  to  move  ; but 
except  this  and  the  Araucarias,  all  other  things 
mentioned  may  be  transplanted  with  every 
prospect  of  their  growing  again. — A.  H. 

Magnolia  grandlflora.— We  have  received  a 
photograph  of  this  well-known  shrub  from  “Dean  Forest.’’ 
It  rejTG  lentg  a bloom  cut  from  a plant  in  the  open  on 
Dec.  26ih,  1894,  thus  showing  the  mildness  of  the  season 
at  that  time. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE  BEST  POMPONS. 

The  Pompons  are  very  useful  for  cut  flowers  and 
for  decorations.  The  demand  for  large  flowers 
is  still  very  keen,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Japanese  section.  This  eager  demand,  no 
doubt,  is  limited  to  those  tvho  are  accustomed  to 
exhibit  at  some  of  the  large  exhibitions  now 
held  throughout  the  country.  It  therefore 
seems  necessary  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  Pom- 
pon varieties,  and  thus  secure  for  them  a better 
share  of  attention  at  the  exhibitions.  At  each 
of  the  exhibitions  of  tlie  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  held  in  September,  October,  and 
November  last,  classes  were  provided  for  Pom- 
pons, and  at  the  latter  show  th^Anemone-Pom- 
pon  was  also’ represented.  A pleasing  introduc- 
tion was  made  at  the  November  show  too,  of  a 
class  for  two  \ ases  of  Pompons  and  Anemone- 
1 ornpons,  arranged  for  effect  without  any  foliage. 
The  height  of  the  vases  was  limited  to  18  inches. 
The  combination  of  the  Pompons  and  Anemone- 
J ompons  made  a very  pleasing  contrast,  thus 
demonstrating  the  desirability  of  mrking  a 
selection  of  each  kind  if  the  best  effect  is  wanted 
at  home.  Those  readers  who  do  not  possess  a 
greenhouse,  and  want  to  have  a nice  bright  dis- 
play in  their  borders  during  the  autumn,°should 
turn  their  attention  to  the  early-flowering 
kuids,  which  are  usually  exhibited  in  good  con- 
dition by  a,  few  growers  at  the  September  meet- 
ing of  the  N-C-S.  If  small  plants  are  put  out 
m the  open  border  by  the  first  week  in  May, 


and  in  good  soil,  they  will  very  soon  establish 
themselves  in  their  new  quarters.  If  the  points 
of  the  shoots  are  occasionally  pinched  out,  the 
last  pinching  should  take  place  early  in  July. 
Each  plant  should  carry  a large  number  of 
pretty  and  useful  flowers.  They  will  stand 
a few  degrees  of  frost,  while  Dahlias 
and  similar  subjects  would  be  ruined.  The 
following  varieties  should  be  grown  for 
early-flowering,  each  colour  being  represented  : 

Lyon,  deep  rosy-purple  flower  of  good  form, 
borne  on  a long  flower-stalk.  Alice  Butcher,  a 
sport  from  the  first-named  variety  ; colour,  red, 
shaded  orange  ; a most  useful  kind.  Blushing 
Bride,  large  flower  ; colour,  rosy-lilac,  fading  to 
blush.  After  the  first  lot  of  flowers  have 
finished  the  plant  should  be  cut  down,  when  a 
number  of  growths  will  again  spring  from  the 
base,  each  carrying  several  buds  ; thus  two 
crops  of  blossoms  are^  secured.  Flora,  a fine 
dwarf  habit ; colour,  deep  golden-yellow  ; ex- 
tremely free.  L’Ami  Conderchet,  a pretty 
cream3’-white  and  yellow  flower ; the  plant  of 
dwarf  and  compact  habit.  Piercey’s  Seedling, 
this  is  one  of  the  best,  very  free  and  dwarf 
habit  ; colour,  bronze  passing  to  bronzy-yellow. 
Mrs.  Cullingford,  blush-white,  pure  white  under 
glass  ; very  free  flowering  ; useful.  Miss  Davis, 
a charming  soft  pink  sport  from  the  latter  ; 
should  be  in  all  collections.  Little  Bob,  a 
very  small  flower ; the  plant  dwarf ; colour 
bright  crimson.  The 

October  varieties  will  be  useful  either  as 
plants  for  borders  or  walls,  but  some  should  be 
groi'n  in  potsforthegre:nhousiandconservatory 
during  that  period.  Some  of  the  best  are  : Smur 
Melanie,  pure  white  ; fine  large  flower  and  very 
free  ; good  constitution  and  habit,  Mdlle.  Ellse 
Dordan,  a perfectly  globular  flower ; colour, 
rose-pink  ; free-flowering  ; rather  taller  habit 
than  some  of  the  half-early  kinds  ; shou’d  be  in 
every  collection.  Vesuve,  also  known  as  Howard 
H.  Crane,  is  a useful  flower  for  mid-O  Tober; 
co'our,  bright  crimson-red,  tipped  gold  ; resem- 
b'es  a miniatuie  Japanese  flower  ; a most  useful 
colour  at  this  season  ; the  pluit  of  bushy  habit. 
Veuve  Clicquot,  a fimbriated  bloom ; colour, 
brick-red,  edged  yellow  ; very  effective.  Mine. 
Albert  Colmiche,  another  fimbriated  variety ; 
colour,  crimson,  tipped  golden-yellow.  Presi- 
dent, a very  old  kind,  but  still  in  demand  ; 
tlie  plant  is  of  bushy  habit;  colour,  rosy- 
carmine. 

To  succeed  the  above,  and  to  provide  a 
display  during  November,  the  under-mentioned 
varieties  may  be  considered  the  best : William 
Westlake,  certainly  the  best  yellow  in  cultiva- 
tion ; perfect  in  form  ; very  free-flowering. 
Comte  de  Morny,  a very  fine  bright  purple 
when  fi  I st  opening  ; a delightful  flower.  Pyg- 
malion, a charming  deep  rose  bloom  ; good  form 
and  useful  for  decoration.  Rubra  perfecta,  the 
best  of  the  dark  varieties  ; colour,  rich  crimson, 
golden  reverse.  Osiris,  one  of  the  prettiest ; a 
very  delicate  shade  of  rose-pink  colouring,  edged 
gold.  Black  Douglas,  very  dark  crimson  colour  ; 
rather  coarse  flower  ; large.  Golden  Mine. 
Marthe,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best.  As  its  name 
implies,  the  colour  is  a fine  golden-3'ellow ; the 
plant  is  of  good  habit.  Marabout,  this  is  a 
pretty  fimbriated  white  bloom. 

Three  pretty  little  decorative  varieties  are 
Lune  Fleuri,  a very  small  orange-3’ellow  Pompon, 
and  most  unique.  IMarion,  another  small  flower  ; 
colour,  orange  ; slightly  fimbriated.  Victorine, 
colour,  brown  ; pretty  globular  form.  Of  the 

Anemone  Pompons  the  following  will  be 
found  useful : Antonins,  a good  flower  ; colour, 
3’cllow  : nice  habit.  Emily  Rowbottom,  lovel}' 
cream-white  ; sport  from  Marie  Stuart ; free 
and  useful  for  spra3’s  and  button-holes;  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  this  section.  Calliope,  a good 
variety,  rub5’-red  guard  florets,  red  disc,  very 
effective.  Marie  Stuart,  another  free-flowering 
variety,  pale  lilac  guard  florets,  sulphur-yellow 
disc,  the  plant  of  dwarf  habit.  Magenta  King, 
a very  pretty  flower  ; magenta  guard  florets, 
yellow  disc,  medium  habit,  useful  for  its  colour. 
Mr.  Astie,  rather  large  flowers,  golden-yellow 
guard  florets  and  disc,  and  with  plant  of  dwarf 
habit.  Reine  des  Anemones,  a very  pretty 
little  flower,  useful  for  button -holes  and  sprays  ; 
pure  white. 

The  under-mentioned  should  be  grown  for  late 
flowers  : Snowdrop,  a most  useful  little  white 

flower,  very  free  and  consistent.  Primrose 
League,  a yellow  sport  from  Snowdrop  and 


partaking  of  all  its  good  qualities;  medium 
habit.  Virginale  {Anem.  Pom.),  dwarf  habit, 
white  ground  florets  and  disc,  very  late.  There 
is  no  time  like  the  present  for 

Propagating.  Try  and  select  nice  healthy 
cuttings,  and  insert  about  half-a-dozen  round  a 
3-inch  pot.  Use  a compost  made  up  of  equal 
parts  of  nice  light  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with 
plenty  of  coarse  sand  mixed  with  it  to  keep  the 
whole  porous.  Immediately  they  become  rooted 
repot  each  young  plant  into  thumbs,  and  keep 
them  growing  on  in  a temperature  about 
45  degs.  Pot  on  as  required,  gradually  harden- 
ing off,  and  exposing  to  the  open.  If  wanted 
for  pot  culture  8-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough 
to  flpwer  them  in.  D.  B.  Cr.vne,  Highjate. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Horril.  — 

Where  Chrysanthemums  are  required  in  quan- 
tity for  providing  a supply  for  room  decoration 
in  vases  cultivators  would  do  well  to  add  this 
variety  to  their  list.  It  originated  as  a sport 
from  the  incurved  George  Glenny,  itself  one  of 
the  best  of  small-flowered  kinds  in  the  incurved 
section.  While  G.  Glenny  is  in  itself  a true 
type  of  an  incurved  Chrysanthemum,  its  sported 
progeny  Mrs.  Horril  is  a correct  type  of  a re- 
flexed flower.  The  colour  is  pale  primrose,  the 
blooms  are  below  an  average  size,  but  quite 
shapely.  One  great  charm  about  this  Chr3’san- 
themum  is  the  freedom  with  which  it  flowers,  not 
only  upon  the  main  branches,  but  from  the 
small  and  even  weakly  side-shoots  a number  of 
blooms  are  simultaneously  developed.  Instead 
of  topping  the  plants  three  and  four  times  before 
the  middle  of  July,  as  is  sometimes  done  with 
a view  of  keeping  them  dwarf,  I prefer  to  top 
them  once,  when  4 inches  high,  afterwards 
allowing  the  plants  to  grow  away  at  will,  and 
expand  all  blooms  that  form.  By  adopting  this 
plan  branches  2 feet  long  are  obtained  thickly 
studded  with  blooms. — E.  M. 
Chrysanthemum  M.  E.  A.  Carriere. 

— Another  season  has  proved  this  Japanese 
variety  to  be  one  of  the  best  late- flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  I cut  very  fine  blooms 
(.January  8th)  from  plants  of  this  variety.  JVhen 
the  blossoms  commence  to  expand  the  colour  of 
the  florets  is  a deep  blush,  or  pale  pink,  but 
with  age  this  passes  away,  leaving  the  blooms 
pure  white.  Well-developed  flowers  exhibit  a 
charming  irregular  twist  in  the  petals,  rendering 
them  very  pleasing.  Those  who  have  not 
hitherto  grown  this  Chrysanthemum  should  add 
it  to  their  list. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemums  Snowdrop  and 
Primrose  League. — These  button  - like 
Chrysanthemums  are  much  appreciated  by 
man}'.  As  the  name  implies.  Snowdrop  is  a pure 
white  flowering  variety,  bearing  an  abundance 
of  beautiful  flowers  on  stiff  erect  stems, 
rendering  them  all  the  more  valuable  for  vase 
decoration.  Primrose  League  is  a direct  sport 
from  the  first-named,  and  of  a lovely  shade  of 
primrose-yellow. — E.  M. 


Pyrethrums  and  bedding  plants  for 
market  ( Pyrethrnm). — I suppose  you  re- 
quire P3'rethrums  for  cutting,  and  if  to,  a few 
distinct  kinds  of  dwarf,  free-flowering  habit  will 
be  best.  These  should  include  JVhite  Aster, 
Mont  Blanc,  Mona.  Barral,  Captain  Nares, 
Gaiety,  and  Ormonde.  Bedding  plants  in  boxes 
for  market  work  will  include  Stocks,  Asters, 
Phlox  Druminondi,  Nasturtiums,  Marigolds, 
Lobelias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Ageratum,  Golden 
Feather  (Pyrethrum),  Nicotiana  affinis.  Antir- 
rhinums. In  addition  to  the  above,  the  follow- 
ing are  usually  shifted  from  the  open  ground  and 
packed  closel}'  in  boxes  for  the  market  : Auri- 
culas, Daisies,  Tufted  and  other  Pansies,  Vkall- 
fiowers.  Sweet  Williams,  Columbines,  Forget- 
me-nots,  &e. — E.  H. 

1 91  >4.— Sweet  Peas.— When  mice  eat  the 
seeds,  and  slugs  devour  the  young  plants  of 
Sweet  Peas  when  they  are  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  there  is  no  better  plan  than  sowing  the 
seed  in  small  pots  (3-inch  ones  are  large  enough), 
and  when  the  plants  are  3 inches  high  plant 
them  out  where  they  are  to  flower.  You  may 
sow  the  seed  at  once,  and  bring  on  the  plants  in 
your  frame.  Do  not  sow  too  many  seeds  in  a 
pot,  four  or  five  in  each  being  sufficient.  When 
planting  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  without 
breaking  the  bal]  of  soil. — J.  C.  C. 
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FLOWER  SHOWS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

HiailGATE  AND  DlSTlUOT  ClIRYSANTItEMUM 
Society'. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
above  society  took  place  on  the  15th  inst. , the 
president,  Peroival  Hart,  Es(j.,  presiding.  The 
treasurer  submitted  the  balance  sheet,  wliich 
showed  an  income  of  £124  11s.,  and  balance  in 
hand  of  (jj.  5d.  The  president,  in  moving  that 
the  balance-sheet  be  passed,  congratulated  the 
society  on  being  able  to  commence  the  year 
with  a balance  in  hand,  and  also  on  having  Lady 
O’Hagan  as  an  additional  lady  patron.  The 
secretary  presented  the  report  for  the  year, 
which  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  wet  and 
unfavourable  summer,  the  exhibition  was  pro- 
nounced by  visitors,  subscribers,  and  the  press 
to  be  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  that  the  society 
has  held.  Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed 
to  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  donors  of 
special  prizes,  and  officers,  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  present  year  took  place,  and 
resulted  as  follows  : President,  Charles  Calling, 
Escp  ; treasurer,  Mr.  J.  McKerebar  ; secretary, 
Mr.  W''.  E.  Boyce ; auditors,  Messrs.  Attkin 
and  E.  W.  Smyth  ; committee,  Messrs.  Eason, 
Turk,  Brooks,  Bevan,  Rowbottom,  Brown, 
Webb,  Ordish,  Matthews,  Linlield,  Barnaby, 
Taylor,  Crane,  Edwards,  Bullimore,  Rand,  and 
Sedgwick.  The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  will 
take  place  on  Oct.  31st  and  Nov.  1st  next. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestion.g. — Qurries  ami  ansioers  are  imerted  iti 
GARiiKNiNG/rce  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  he  dearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  theiiaper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardeni.no,  .j7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. L-tters  on  business  should  he  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  he  on  a separate  piece  of  pajwr.  Unanswered 
queries  should  he  rejieated.  Correspondents  should  hear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenino  has  to  he.  send  In  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  da.te,  they  cannot  a.lways  he  rcjdied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receijtt  of  their 
communication. 

Answer.?  f which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be.  classified,  will  hi  found  in  their  different  depart- 
■moits)  should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed, 
against  the  querg  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
obseroafLons  pcrui't,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance Conditions,  soils,  and  means  varg  so  infinitely 
that  several  ansunrs  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would,  do  well  to  mention 
the  loealitins  in  which  their  expirience  is  gained,.  Corres- 
ptmdenfs  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardenino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1914. — Tuberous  Begonias  for  exhibition.— 
Would  someone  please  tell  me  when  to  start  single 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  for  exhibition  in  the  middle  of 
August,  and  how  to  treat  them  V— A.m.vteur. 

1915. — Flowers  for  window-box.— Will  you 
kindly  advise  me  what  seeds  to  sow  in  a garden-box  fliis 
summer?  I ara  living  in  the  centre  of  Liverpool.  O.ir 
house  faces  south,  but  there  is  little  or  no  sun  upon  it, 
through  the  high  buildings  in  front. — I.ittle  .Jim. 


To  the,  following  queries  brief  replies  are  given, 
hut  rewlers  are  incited  to  gice  further  answers 
should  iheg  he  able  to  offer  additional  advice  on 
the  rarious  suhjerl.s. 

I94<i  — Worms  in  pots  of  Azaleas  ('df-l  -Better 
not  use  lime-water  to  Azaleas.  II  tlie  plants  are  not  too 
large  turn  them  out,  ami  tap  the  ball  with  the  fingers. 
This  will  often  liringthe  worms  out.  If  itiloes  nol , I hey  can 
be  dislodged  liy  lliriisting  in  a l.niUiiig-needle  or  a Ihiu 
piece  of  wire  liere  and  lln  r,-.  This  will  do  no  li  irm  to  llic 
roots. 

1917.— Gloxinia  leaves  curling:  (An.vious 

Inquirer). — Erom  tlie  description  you  give  of  .lour 
Gloxinias  they  are  suCfering  from  cold,  and  if  close  to  the 
glass  they  ma,y  have  received  a check.  Closely  e.xamine 
them  also  to  see  if  green-lly  be  present.  If  so,  sponge  with 
Tobacco-water  occasionally.  Do  not  give  too  mucli  mois- 
ture in  dull  wcallier. 

1948.— Heating  lean-t.o  greenhouse  (Constant 
/ferttier;.— We  would  advise  pipe.s  all  roiiml  tlie  house,  as 
tlie  wider  area  you  cm  cover  wii.h  the  pipes  the  more 
genial  licit  you  will  .get,  as,  h.i  .'ing  a larger  space,  over- 
. Iieating  IV ill  be  avoided.  In  making  your  ilue  he  oareful 
not  to  have  anv  sliarp  corners,  as  tliese  soon  get  full  of 
soot,  and  cause  had  joints,  and  do  not  have  the  pipes  close 
on  to  tlie  fire,  Imt  nuke  a large  fire  .space  wii.h  bric.ks. 
i'  1919.— Melons  in  greenhouse  (Jidgworihi).—u 
, the  bods  arc  hollow,  with  the  two  rjv/s  of  Jiiping  beneath 
a raised  staging,  and  you  cannot  get  slates,  which  are 
usuall.i'  to  iie  liad  at  anv  .smtill  Imilder's  yard,  .yon  ma,y  put 
I down  some  rough  hoards —anvtliing  will  do— vvitli  one  set 
' on  edge  Iiack  and  front  to  keep  the  soil  in  place,  and  grow 
f the  plants  in  the  trnugli  thus  formed,  imitmg  some  hrick- 
l ru'ulhsli  in  the  liottom,  and  then  some  rough  turfy  soil 
over.  Leave  a space  between  the  front  edge  of  staging  and 
f top  of  side  wall,  so  as  to  allow'  some  of  the  heal,  to  escape 

I from  l)''neath  Ihe  hed,  as  One  d iimh  pipe  is  hardly  enough 

tor  top  lieat.— B.  C.  U. 


1950. -Marachal  Niel  Rose  (M.  R.  C.  S.).- 
Shorten  lateral  growtli,  or  you  will  have  ,a  thicket  of 
wood  next  season,  which  will  fail  to  ripen.  I!y  sliortening 
now,  tlie  buds  at  the  Iiase  of  the  cut  portion  will  llirow  out 
liloom.  If  you  want  to  extend  or  covertho  root,  you  could 
leave  a few’  of  tlie  shoots.  So  mucli  depends  upon  the 
space  you  liave  at  command. — W.  S. 

1951. — Flower,?  in  the  south  of  France  ( U L. 
Bromley). — The  market  prices  of  French  and  other  llowers 
l ary  from  day  to  day,  and  are  governed  by  supply  and 
demand,  like  other  produce.  The  best  way  to  obtain 
reliable  information  would  be  to  attend  the  sales  which 
take  place  in  the  market  or  consult  someone  engaged  in 
the  trade.  We  e.xpect  buyers  generally  would  rather  take 
their  chance  in  the  market  than  order  direct  from  anyone 
outside  the  market  altogether. 

1952. — Treatment  of  Begonias  and  Gloxinias 
(Amateur).— \ one  Gloxinia  and  Begonia-tubers,  which 
you  wish  to  start  in  March,  should  be  put  into  small  pots, 
and  potted  on  as  required.  If  placed  in  largo  pots  the 
soil  gets  sour,  and  there  is  too  much  moisture.  Place  in  a 
warm  house  or  in  a warm  bed.  Water  sparingly  till  new 
growth  is  made,  as  the  bulbs  decay  badly  if  overwatered. 
Sixty-sized  pots  would  be  large  enough  to  start  your 
bedding  Begonias  in,  but  if  the  bulbs  are  of  good  size  or  last 
year’s  seedlings  we  would  advise  4S-pots,  w’hich  will  give 
your  plants  more  space  to  develop,  and  you  will  get  better 
material  for  the  beds. 

1953. — Value  of  goats’  manure  —Are  goats’ 
droppings  good  to  make  manure  ofV— A Re.vder. 

■*»*  Goats'  droopings  are  good  if  the  manure  stands  long 
enough  in  the  water,  but  much  depends  whether  your  yoat 
gets  much  green. food  as  to  the  strength  of  the  manure.  It 
may  be  made  better  by  adding  soot  and  allowing  this  to 
settle,  or  place  it  in  a loose  bag  in  the  water. 

1934.— Ivy  hedges.— Please  to  give  me  directions  for 
making  an  Ivy  liedge  about  2J-  feet  high?  The  aspect  is 
favourable,  and  the  soil  very  gmod. — N. 

Low  Ivy  hedges  can  he  made  bg  a line  of  galvanised 
wire-netting  of  the  required  height  being  afiixed  to  stout 
and  durable  supports,  to  form  the  framework  of  the  hedge 
in  the  first  place,  then  jilant  the  Ini/  a iainst  this,  and  a, 
dense  and  durable  hedge  should,  be  quieklg  formed. 

1955. — Bulbs  forcing  themselves  out  of  the 
soil. — Can  you  inform  me  why  numbers  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  &c.,  planted  by  me  in  pots,  force  themselves  to  the 
top  of  the  earth  ? The  roots,  instead  of  striking  down- 
wards, force  the  bulbs  upwards. — A Coxstant  Reader. 

7'his  is  generally  caused  by  the  soil  being  pressed  too 
firmly  down  beneath  the  bulbs,  so  that  the  roots  cannot 
freely  strike  downwards.  The  soil  around  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  does  not  require  to  be  pressed  very  firmly. 

1956. — Planting  an  outdoor  Grape-Vine.— i 
am  thinking  of  replacing  an  old  W'orii-out  Apricot-tree  on 
a wall  with  a Grape-Vine.  I should  like  a white-fruited 
kind.  Which  is  the  best  one,  and  when,  and  in  what  soil 
shall  I plant  it?— W. 

The  White  Muscadine  will  be  the  best  kind  to  have, 
and  it  should  be  planted  about  the  end  of  March  in  good, 
turfy  loam,  mixed  with  some  crushed  bones  anil  old 
iiwrtar-rubbish.  'The  site  selected,  if  a wet  one,  slumld 
have  previously  been  well  drained. 

1957. — Renovating  a Pear-tree.— I have  an  old 
Pear-tree  in  my  garden  that  bore  no  fruit  last  season,  and 
I am  told  it  has  not  borne  any  for  some  time  back.  Would 
it  be  well  to  graft  its  liranchvs  with  a good-hearing  sort? 
Or,  if  not,  what  can  I do? — W. 

*,-*  If  Ihe  Pear  is  a healthy,  strong-growing  one,  it  can 
certainly  be  grafted  with  a good  kind  with  great  ad  vantage ; 
hut  If  it  is  in  any  way  feeble  in  its  growth  destroy  it  at 
once,  and.  plant  a healthy  young  one  of  a variety  that  does 
well  in  the  locality  in  question. 

195S.— Vinos  raised  from  seed.— Can  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  Vines  reared  from  seed  will  ever  fruit'?  If  so,  at 
about  wliat  age  ?— F. 

I'Lies  raised  from  seed;  if  strong  and  healthy,  should 
eeriaialy  bear  fruit,  and  the  best  way  of  indaeing  them  to 
do  so  is  to  plant  them  out  in  a similar  manner  to  other 
indoor  Vines,  and  give  good  treatment,  and,  they  will 
probably  show  fruit  the  second  or  third  year  after  qilanting. 

1959.  — Apple  Wanstall.— Will  any  reader  of 
Gahdenino  Illiistrated  kindly  inform  me  where  a tree  or 
grafts  of  Wanstall  Apple,  which  is  highly  recommended  in 
the  “ Fruit  Mamial,”  can  be  procured  '? — W.  .1.  Cl\rke. 

'A*  'The  Apple  you  nam-  must  he  very  old  and  n local 
variely.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  it  in  most  of  the 
leading  fruit  grower^  catalogues,  and  one  of  our  best 
authorities,  Mr.  lluiron.  Loyal  Ilorticultural  Gardens, 
Chism'ck,  deserihet  .sonic  varieties,  hut  does  not  name 

this. 

I9tiii  -Tobacno  v.  brown-papor  for  fainiga- 
tion.  — Is  there  a .special  elli:.icy  in  Tohmeo-paper  for 
fumigating  a greeuliouse  in  coiitr.ast  with  ordinary  brown- 
paper,  or  Moss,  which  will  give  the  same  amount  of  smoke  ? 
— S. 

Wu  would  advise  you  to  yet  Campbell's  Fumigating 
Rolls  in  preference  to  'Tohaeeo-pa per.  'The  rolls  are  made 
in,  sizes  to  suit  size  of  house,  anil  are.  equally  as  cheap  as 
'Tobneeo.  'i'hey  are  not  d i sat] reea.ble , nor  do  they  injure 
leans  or  flowers.  You  can  use  medicate, t T,ih,if.eo-paper 
in  a qiure  state,  but  you  must  not  use  niiic/i  heat  under  Ih  i 
paper.  Brown-paper  is  useless  for  fumignt, on. 

19-31.— Treatment  of  the  Blue  .A-frican  Lily 
(.\:gipanthus).--l  have  had  a ])lant  of  this  Lily  sent  me. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  pot  it,  what  soil  to  use,  and 
Us  general  treatment? — M,  M. 

*»  If  Hw,  plant  in  question  is  a small  one,  a,  pot  of 
0 inches  in  diameter  will  be  larye  enough.  It  should  be 
well  drained  with  broken  potsherds,  and  the  soil  (good 
loam,  little  decayed  manure,  ctnd  sand)  should  be  pressed 
firmly  around  the  roots,  and,  when  the  potting  is  finished, 
the  crown  of  the  plant  should  he  just  above  the  surface  if 
the  soil,  allowing  a space  of  about  an  inch  below  the  rim 
of  the  pot  to  hold  water.  Do  not  give  'much  water  until 
active  growth  commences,  and  then  plenty  will  be  leanted. 
Ordinary  cool  greenhouse  treatment  ivill  suit  it  well,  and 
when  the  pot  becomes  filled  with  roots  shift  the  plant  on 
into  a large.r-si.zed  one.  This  Agapanthus  grows  freely  in 
the  open  air  ii.<hc  summer  months. 


1962. — Marechal  Niel  Rose.— I purpose  planting  a 
Manichal  Niel  Rose  outside  my  greenlioiive.  Lacing  soiiUi- 
east,  and  bringing  in  and  training  tlic  plant  insiile.  Will 
it  thrive,  ground,  &c.,  being  suitalilo?  Tlie  greenhouse  is 
usually  kept  at  a tempcralure  of  .50  ilegs.— C.  T. 

, ' A Rose  of  the  kind,  niiined,  pluiUi’d  in  an  oatd.ile 
b-iriler,  and  the  top  brought  into  a griuinhousi:,  should  do 
well,  if  it  is  kept  cle.'xn  and  free  from  insects.  Do  not 
overcrowd  Ihe  shoots,  anil,  ahore  a.U,  keep  llw  tempi  rain i,> 
of  the  house  low  in  winter  to  avoid  starting  the  plant  into 
■premature  growth. 

1963. — Pampas  Grass.— Is  now  a good  time  to  take 
up  and  part  in  two  a large  Pampas  Grass,  and  will  it  make 
much  difference  as  to  aspect,  whether  sunny  or  shady?  I 
want  to  plant  them  on  a Grass-plot  in  the  shady  front  of 
the  house?  Will  it  require  any  special  soil  ?— F.  A. 

'The  beginning  of  April  is  the  best  time  to  divideand 
replant  a 1‘ampas  Grass.  Generally  speaking,  a smuty 
hut  sheltered  spot  is  the  best  one  for  it;  but  it  will  thrive 
in  a shady  one  too.  Plant  in  good,  well-drained,  loamy 
soil. 

1084.— Eucharlses  losing  their  leaves.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  niy  Eucharises  losing 
their  leaves  ? I planted  nine  and  ten  bulbs  into  a 9-inch 
pot.  I turned  them  out,  and  I find  that  some  of  the  roots 
are  rotten.  I washed  the  bulbs  with  w'ann  water,  and 
then  I potted  them  singly  into  3 inch  iiots,  and  plunged 
them  into  a hot-bed.  They  will  not  start,  although  in  a 
stove  heat,  65  degs.  to  70  degs. — Dick  Tijiu’in. 

'V  Your  Eucharises  are  doubtless  affected  with  the  mite, 
so  harmful  to  these  plants.  Tarn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots, 
wash  carefully,  and  lay  out  to  dry  for  a few  days.  'Then 
■place  in  dry  sand,  anil  as  soon  as  top  growth  pushes  up, 
repot  in  small  pots,  watering  sparingly ; also  give  bottom 
heat.  li'e  have  tried  this  when  other  means  failed..  Hi  sting 
the  bulbs  kills  the  mite.  Before  potting  up  remove  all 
portions  of  decayed  roots. 

1965.— Two  best  garden  Turnips  for  exhibi- 
tion.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best  two  garden 
Turnips,  one  yellow  and  the  other  white,  for  exhibition  ? — 
II.  Barber. 

You  do  not  say  what  season  you  require  your 
Turnips.  The.  best  for  early  use  is  the  Early  Sno  wball,  a 
pure  white  kind.  For  early  use  select  the  Early  Strap 
Leaf  White  Stone,  or  Green  Tojy  White.  'The  best  yellow 
'Turnips  aie:  Golden  Ball,  Oranye  Jelly,  and  Petrowski, 
this  last-mentioned  being  one  of  the  yellow  Finland 
section,  and  late. 

1936.— Treatment  of  greenhouse  Rhododen- 
drons.—i have  a Rhododendron,  3 feet  or  near  4 feet 
high.  I lielieve  it  is  Edgeworthi— at  least,  I have  been  told 
so— but  it  is  very  leggy.  Can  I cut  it  dow'n  after  it  blooms, 
and  will  it  break  back  to  make  a bushy  plant?  It  has 
about  a dozen  blooms  on.  I have  a heated  greenhouse.— 
Edgeworthi. 

Ves,  the  plant  may  be  safely  cut  down  moderately 
as  thespring  drawsonin  March  orthecaiiy  part  of  April. 
Keep  it  rather  dry  for  a month  before,  pruning,  ami  also 
afterwards,  until  it  breaks  into  growth  again,  bat  put  it  in 
the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  syringe  it  frequently 
overhead.  When  well  in  growth  again  it  may  he  moved 
into  a larger  pot. 

1967. — Cinerarias  failing.— I sliall  he  glad  if 
any  <5f  your  correspondents  can  say  why  the.  foliage  of 
Cinerarias,  which  up  to  a certain  point  was  large  and 
healthy,  should,  on  being  removed  from  a cold  frame  to  a 
vinery,  and  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  curl  up  and 
shrivel  at  tlie  edges,  and  the  plants,  instead  of  being  bushy 
with  plenty  of  side  shoots,  throw  up  only  one  long  single 
stem  with  a few  flosvers  at  the  top  ’? — J.  C. 

If  llte  vinery  is  a cool  one,  the  cause  of  the  failure 
must  he  the  sudden  change  from  the  cold  and  moist  atmos- 
phere of  the  frame  to  the  probably  much  drier  and  hardier 
one  of  the  vinery.  In  this  case,  the  floor  of  the  house 
beneath  the  plants  shoidd  be  kept  moist,  and  the  latter 
freely" watered,  fora  time  ai  least,  giving  weak  liquid- 
manure  once  ortioi.ee  a week  to  maintain  the  vigour  ; but 
if  the  vinery  is  hot  and  close,  this  alone  woidd  fully 
account  for  the  failure. 

1968. — Best  'White  Cabbage.— Will  you  tell  me 
the  best  White  Cabbage  in  cultivation,  not  the  heaviest,  as 
in  the  North  we  grow  for  cutting? — II.  Barber. 

***  'There  are  several  very  good  types  of  Cabbage,  ami 
much  depends  upon  their  culture  as  to  being  all  stalk 
when  cut.  Try  Drumhead,  as  few  can  surpass  this. 
Nonpareil  is  also  good,  but  more  conical  than  Drumhead. 
Other  good  kinds  are : Early  Offenham  ( very  solid ), 
Winningstadt,  Daniel’s  All  Heart,  and  Sutton's  Monarch, 
the  last-named  being  very  good. 

1969. — Zonal  Pelargoniums  failing.— My  Zonal 
“Geraniums”  are  very  iioor  tins  winter.  The  Iriisses  are 
small,  and  the  flowers  of  poor  siihstanco.  Plants  slioiv 
much  leaf,  some  crinkled  and  spotted  ; branches  soft  an-i 
sappy.  Can  you  state  cause  and  suggest  remedy  ? 
Average  heat  of  house,  45  degs.  to  50  degs.— Sbxex. 

Without  doubt  thedull,  wet, and  cold  .summer  of  last 
year  is  to  blaiivfvr  this  failure.  'The  growth  of  the  plants 
was  not  properly  ripened,  with  the  consequence  of  or.‘i . 
lu.turiant  yrowth,  “ spot,”  and  few  and  small  flowers.  In 
a,  season  like  the  last  these  plants  u'ould  do  better  kept 
altogether  vade.r  glass  (with  plenty  of  air,  of  eimrse),  as 
the  growth  would  thus  be  hardier  and  more  healthy  than 
that  e..vposed  to  the  low  temperature  and  c-.veessive  rainfall 
outside. 

1970. — Treatment  of  a Pceris  ti'ernula  Pern. 
— I have  a Pteris  treinula  Fern,  a fair-sized  plant.  Could 
I divide  it  to  make  other  plants?  Or  can  I r.aise  tliem 
from  seed?  If  so,  at  what  time  of  the  year  ? What  treat- 
ment does  it  want  for  its  general  growtli  ?— Amaihur. 

*■»*  It  is  not  desirable  to  run  the  risk  of  weakening 
your  plant  of  rteris  trcmula  by  dividiny  it  when  it  is  so 
readily  obtained  from  spores,  ff  you  have  any  seedling 
Ferns'  coming  up  in  your  house,  half  of  them,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  D.  fremula,  as  it  is  one  of  the.  very 
freest  to  come  up  by  self-sowing  of  any  Fern  we  know ; but 
if  you  wish  to  sow  the  spores  yourself  sow  whenever  you 
can  procure  them,  no  matter  at  what  season.  'This  is  a 
very  robust  Fern,  and  thrives  well  in  any  cool  jenwry, 
and  also  lasts  a very  long  time  as  an  indoor  decoration 
when  kept  from  the  influence  ofqas. 
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1071. — Chinese  Sacred  Lily  after  flowering. 
— 1 have  a Chinese  Sacred  Lily  which  1 have  ^rown  in 
water,  and  it  has  just  flnished  flowering.  I should  be  glad 
of  any  informalion  as  to  its  future  treatment.  Should  it 
rem.ainin  water,  or  be  taken  out  and  dried  ofif  f Will  it 
bloom  again  another  year?  It  has  fine  oflfshoots.  What 
should  be  done  with  them  ?— Amatkiir. 

***  Pi'om  our  cvpsrien;-,  IV  hii):-  foiiJil  that  the  Imlbs 
are  useless  after  lioweriip),  aivl  haoe.  thrown  them  away. 
Perhaps  our  readers  can  help  this  correspondent. 

1072.  — Abutllons. — My  Abutilons,  planted  out  in  a 
lean-to  house  with  south  aspect,  grow  freely,  hut  scarcely 
produce  any  flowers,  except  in  summer  ; minimum  teni- 
perature  in  winter  55  degs.  The  foliage  becomes  dis- 
coloured, like  the  specimens  enclosed.  W’hen  first  planted 
the  foliage  was  perfectly  normal.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
reason?  Also  what  pruning  sliould  be  adopted  in  ord“r 
to  secure  blossoms  in  winter?  Locality,  Blackheath.— JL 

• The  shoots  of  Abutilons  enclosed  are  very  weak  and 
spindlinj.  Try  liquid-manure ; th-y  appear  to  want 
more  nourishni  mt.  Prune  back  early  in  July  to  obtain 
dowers  in  winter, 

1073  — Crespsrs  for  a house-front.— Will  yon 
kindly  say  whit  Creepers  ought  to  be  grown  on  front  anil 
side  of  house  facing  south  and  west,  the  ground  having 
been  just  drained  in  the  best  manner?-M.  B. 

Roses  of  several  kinds  will  be  amonq  the  most  suit- 
able subjects. for  such  a vosition,  hut  especially  such  as  th- 
old  Cloire  de.  Dijon.  W.  .1.  Richardson,  .t'c.  ' Then  there 
are  the.  White  and  Winter-Jioweriny  (Yellow)  Jasmines, 
Clematis  of  many  varieties,  the  Sceirlet  Trumpet  Honey- 
suckle, Escallonia  macrantha,  the  Blueand  White  Passion 
jiowers,  the  Fiery  Thorn  (Crattvyus  Pyracantha),  th- 
■fapan  Quince,  Garrya  elliptica.  Ceanothus  asureus,  and 
a host  of  other  beautiful  plants  really  too  numerous  to 
mention— all  to  choose  from. 

197  L— Heating  a small  greenhouse.— I have  a 
portable  greenhouse,  0 feet  by  6 feet,  and  want  a small  oil- 
apparatus  that  will  keep  the  house  at  about  59  dc's.  I 
should  feel  obliged  if  “ B.  C.  K.”  would  kindly  assist  ine. 
•as  t am  not  sure  if  hot  air  or  water  would  be  preferable. 

1 rather  favour  the  former,  if  it  is  as  good  for  plants  — 
Li.vrus. 

***  We  think  if  you  apply  to  one.  of  our  advertisers 
you  will  obtain  what  you  require.  With  nil  as  the  heatinq 
ayent,  you  will  find  hot  water  decidedly  preferable  to  hot 
air 

1975  — Vallotas.— I have  several  large  bulbs  of  these, 
potted  two  in  each  32-pot.  They'  are  kept  in  warmgreen- 
honse,  facing  south,  and  exposed  to  full  sun  in  summer,  but 
they  very  rarely  blossom.  The  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and 
the  foliage  is  healthy.  What  can  I do  to  produce  flowers’ 
How  long  does  it  take  for  the  small  offsets  to  grow  to 
flowering  size  ? — M. 

It'  the  Vallotas  are  placed  outside  in  July  in  a cold 
frame  at  .first,  and  afterwards  e.vpi/sed  ftdftt,  and  not 
over  watered,  they  will  flower  freely.  They  want  arnoic. 
qierfect  rest  thanthey  yet  intheyreenhon.se.  If  well  urown, 
the  small  offsets  will  flower  the  third  yrar. 

1976. — Pruning  Vines.  — Last  summer  I led  up 
young  single  roils  to  my  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  (spur 
pruned).  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  it  is  advisaiile  tu 
remove  the  old  rods  now  before  they  break,  or  ought  1 1 1 
et  them  remain  another  year?— 11.  S. 

%■*  The  question  of  rein  winy  the  o(l  Vine  rots  nr  not 
U a tmt ter  restin  j entirely  on  the  rdof  spa.v.  available  in 
the  vi.iu'i'i!.  I f (here  i-'i  ro  tin  for  both  old  and  i/oiiii'j  rod<, 
then  the  latter  can  remain.for  a season  hmycr,  until  more 
iioniii  rods  are  tak-n  up  to  fill  the  allotted  space.  If  it  is 
intended  .for  the  future  to  -prune  the  Viiws  on  what  is 
called  the  " I'lny-rod"  system,  then  a sulUcicnt  number  iJ 
ymny  rods  must  be  taken  up  each  year,  ' and  the  ones  that 
oore  fruit  th;  pre-tediny  season  should  be  removed  at  iirun- 
rii j time. 

1977. — Dwarf  Hyacinths.— Will  you  tell  me  the 
reason  of  my  Hyacinths  being  dwarf  ? Tlie.v  were  carefully 
[lotted  and  watered,  and  buried  in  Cocoa-fibre  for  four 
weeks.  They  were  then  removed  to  a warm  greenhouse, 
■and  have  received  every  attention,  with  plenty  of  light] 
warmtli,  and  air.  Although  not  in  full  bloom,  they  are 
not  more  than  3 inches  high,  and  tlie  hloom  is  hidden  in 
the  leaves. — No  N.amb. 

1 our  Hyacinths  did  not  remain  suflicient  time  in 
the  fibre;  four  weeks  is  not  loiiy  cnouyh',  as  to  yet  good 
results  they  need  at  least  sre  to  eight  iveeks  in  a cool  plac-. 
By  removal  to  a warm  greenhouse,  you  forced  your  top 
qrowth  before  there  uus  suflicient  pro'yress  n.t  the  root.  It 
is  always  necessary  to  yet  the  pots  well  tilled  with  roots 
be  fore  taking  them  out  of  the  qilunyiny  material. 

1978. — Rhododendrons  in  pots.— Havingobtaimd 

some  plants  of  these  for  the  outside  of  my  window,  I put 
them  into  9-inch  pots  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  they 
seem  to  droop,  and  the  buds  appear  to  shrink.  Will  yon 
kindly  say  what  treatment  they  require,  and  what  kind  of 
soil  ?— J.  H. 

**'•  Rhododendrons,  when  grown  in  pots  for  tvintcr 
decoration,  should  be.  potted  firmly  in  a mUtare  of  loam 
and  peat,  and  some  sharp  silver  sand,  ami  they  should  be 
kept  well  supplied  with  water.  After  pottinqthe  qJants, 
it  IS  a (Jood  plan  toqdumje,  the  qjois  up  to  their  rims  in  a 
ht*(i  of  coal‘Cii<h,es^  o/*  Cococt'uut-fibrp y fov  a few  iveeka  before 
placin'}  them  on  the  window-ledge.  Thm  indneei^  the  forma- 
tion of  a few  fresh  routHy  and  U a great  aid  to  the  future 
W'dl-being  of  the^ilanfs. 

1070.— Unhealthy  plant  leaves. -Will  you  icindly 
a.iform  me  what  this  pest  is  upon  the  enclosed  leaves  of 
Pelargoniums  and  the  Fern-frond  ? The  plants  were  sent 
me  by  a friend  in  the  autumn,  apparently  clean  ; now  I find 
spots  not  only  upon  these,  but  a goodly  nuiubar  of  others 
Is  it  mealy  bug?— W.  C. 

* fherc  wets  no  sign  of  'mcaig-bug  on  the,  Pelargonium 

leaved  and  Jroad  of  Fern  seat ; indeedy  that  pe^st  never 
attacks  the.  former  plant.  The  leaves  sent  of  it,  however 
‘were  slujhtlgafectedbg  spot,'"  a disease  eommon  to  tho 
f'imilg,  and  generally  brought  about  by  a damp,  cold,  and 
stagnant  atmosphere  surrounding  the  plants.  The  white 
spots  appeared  to  he  caused  by  a deposit  of  lime  on  the 
Johage,  arising  from  the  use  of  hard  water  in  waterim 
Kome  of  which  has  fallen  on  it  ; or  the  plants  have  been 
h'y ringed  overhead  with  similar  water.  ' 


19S0.— Fruit-trees  for  a south  and  west  wall. 
— I should  be  glad  to  know  whether  Apricots  and  Peaches 
would  do  well  on  a south  wall,  if  so,  when  would  be  the 
best  time  to  plant  the  same,  and  what  would  be  the  best 
sorts?  Also,  would  Morello  Cherries  do  well  on  a south 
wall,  and  if  so,  when  would  be  the  time  to  plant  them  ? 
What  other  fruit-trees  would  do  well  on  a west  wall?— J. 

***  ^^p/’icots  an  I Peaches  should  do  better  on  a south 
wall  than  on  one  of  any  oth  -r  aspect.  The  best  fiui’  to 
plant  is  in  the  autumn,  in  the  month  of  November  ; but  it 
mag  be  done  now  succcssfullg  if  the  ground  after  planting 
IS  enveredwifh  a thick  mulch  of  manure,  to  prevent  the  ill 
efects  oj  drought.  Plant  Moor  Park,  Musch-Museh,  and 
Breda  Apneots,  and  Belle.garde,  iirosse  Mignonne,  and 
^>oblesse  I*eaehes.  Morello  Cherries  would  do  best  on  a 
west  or  north  wall,  and  flug  mag  also  be  planted  now. 
Other  fruit  frees  for  a ivest  wall  would  be : Plums— (ireen 
tinge,  \\  ushington,  and  Victoria  ; and  Pears— Mario 
Louise,  Winter  Nclis,  and  Josephine  dc  Malines. 

l!)Sl.— Unsatisfactory  Hyacinths  — i planted  in 
August  last  some  Hyacinth  an<l  Tulip  bulbs,  and  plunged 
them  in  ashes  for  a month  or  six  weeks,  after  whit;h  time 
I removed  them  to  a house  with  a temperature  of  55  degs. 
to  60  degs.  Instead  of  having  a fine  show,  which  I antici- 
pated, they  all  bloomed  down  in  the  bulbs,  some  of  them 
not  more  than  l.l  inches  in  height,  greatly  to  my  dis- 
appointment. Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause? — F.  B. 

The  bulbs  in  guesfion  should  have  been  kept  envered 
over  in  th  ’ a'ih‘s  a lonp’r  fiuw,  and,  when  th  g were 
p'a.''eil  in  tk  ‘ forcinf-housc,  Uieg  should  have  been  covered 
With  inverted  jlotr  ■r-pofs  until  theg  had  thrown  their 
jlouyr  spikes  teell  clear  of  the  bulbs.  Also,  the  bulbs  would 
be  inclined  to  dower  in  th'"  maniwr  described  if  at  ang 
tini’  theg  wny  alloired  to  safer  for  u'ant  of  water.  If  is 
a erg  important  nrrtfer  in  the  forcing  of  biEbs  to  see  that 
the  roots  are  ahengs  maintu'ned  in  a hcaltbg  and  moist 
condition. 

19:S2.- Management  of  Zmal  Pelargoniums 
in  a window. — I have  several  nice  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
last  Mays’  cultings,  which  I struck  and  have  managed  to 
save  from  frost  hy  keeping  them  in  the  bay  window  of  a 
sitting-room.  I li  we  no  greenhouse  or  frame.  Will  you 
kindly  give  me  some  advice  how  to  treat  them,  as  1 should 
like  them  to  Hower  well?  Should  I use  manure-water?  If 
so,  how  often  and  what  quantity  ? AUo,  how  I can  get 
rid  of  a little  green  in.sect  which  last  year  made  holes  in  the 
young  leaves  and  flower-buls,  and  caused  them  to  drop 
off  ?— Flower. 

If  the  Pelargoniums  inguestion  were  kept  safe.from 
frost,  and  verg  mod n'at  d.g  witered  at  the  roots,  until  the. 
end  of  March,  theg  should  doiver  well  in  the  sunnner.  Do 
not  c.xeite  th  ‘m  at  present  bg  gieing  mannire-u'afer  : that 
uo.tl  be  beiujidal  bg-an  1-bge,  udien  th<‘  plants  are  in  active 
growth.  .1  sudeing  twice  a u'ce'e  <\f  clear,  %veak  soot  or 
cow  man  ure  magfhen  be  given.  At  the  end  of  March  the 
plants  should  be  potted  into  tlu  ir  dowering  pots  (do  not 
use  thttse  <)f  large  size)  using  a good,  loam g soil,  ivhie.h 
should  be  jiresstid.  down  verg  finrdg.  (live  more  v'ate.r  as 
the  season  progresses,  and  air  on  all  favourable,  oeeasums, 
an  i when  danger  of  frost  is  past  theg  can  be  sid  oat  on  the 
iviniowtedjje,anl  should,  d I'vr  wdl.  T!i‘  green  insert, 
complained  of  is  a caterpillar,  a.nd  must  b-^  diligentlg 
sought  for  ainmgst  the.  foliane  of  th  ‘ plants,  and  when 
caaght  it  must  be  promptlg  killed. 

Replies  next  week  to  C.  E.  Bird,  Magpie,  ffenm, 
O H . Z.,  fj  inlencr,  A’cwburg,  J . (/,  Pdtenger,  T.  Boidfii 
A.M.,A,Pagn. 


NAMBS  OP  PIjANrS  AND  PRUIT3. 

Ang  cominu.nications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
■tent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  whwh 
should  he  addressed  to  the  Bditor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
TRATKD,  S7,  Southampton-streei,  Strand,  W.C. 

Name.s  of  plants.  — W.  MeEeir,ta.  — Yo\i  ave  quite 
right.  Aspleiiiuin  Hweidum  is  peudulou.s  and  ]>roliferoiH, 
hut  Uie  frond  previously  received  was  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion. and  nothing  in  yotir  note  was  s.iid  about  its  Inliit. 
The  frond  now  at  ham!  proves  to  be  much  more  satisfactory, 
and  is  that  of  A.  auritmii,  of  which,  ac(!Ording  to  Baker, 
there  are  several  more  or  less  ('■mipoiin  l fornn  ; but  the 
distinctive  ch.iracters  of  which  (the  typical  species)  are  as 
follows  : Stipes,  tufted,  4 inches  to  8 inches  long,  firm, 
erect,  naked.  Fronds  6 inches  to  12  inches  long,  2 inches 
to  4 inches  broad,  with  ten  to  fifteen  distinctly  stalked 
pinnae  on  each  side,  which  are  2 inches  long,  2-inch  broad, 
point  acute  or  Ifinntish,  the  edge  sharply  toothed,  or  ofLui 
lobed,  especially  on  the  upper  tide  towards  the  base, 
which  if  not  lobed  is  distinctly  auricled  and  narrowed 
suddenly,  whilst  the  lower  edge  at  the  base  is  oblipiely 
truncate.  Sori  in  two  broad,  rather  oblique  rows.  All 
characters  welt  shown  in  your  specimen,  except  the  length 
of  stipes,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  vour 

frond,  which  may  not  have  been  cut  full  length. E'eni. 

— 1,  Nephrolepis  tuberosa  ; 2,  N.  ensifolia  ; 3,  Cannot  tell 
for  certain  without  fructification,  most  probably  N. 
exaltala ; 4,  N.  ensifolia  (same  as  No.  2);  5,  Davallia 
canarien9e(Oommoii  Hare's-foot) ; G.  1».  Bullata  (Squirrel’s- 
foot) ; 7,  Woodwardia  radicans  cristata ; the  Orchid  is 

Cymbidium  sinensis. J.  McKenzie. ~l.  Acacia  Hrurn- 

mondi ; 2,  ICupatorium  odoratum ; S,  Lygodium  scan- 
dens  : 4 and  6,  Send  better  specimens ; G,  A variety  of 
Common  Myrtle  (Myrtus  communis  bteticus).- C.  M.  West, 
Bodmin,  Cornwall, — A very  fine  form  of  Cypripedium 

villosuni. -T.  N.  Scarf e.-~^VIe  cannot  quite  make  this 

out.  It  looks  like  a Hiosma,  but  there  is- no  fragrance. 
Then,  again,  it  lias  the  appearance  of  an  Acacia,  but  we 
cannot  identity  it  with  any  known  species,  although  it  is 
something  like  A.  verticillata.  If  there  was  a flower  on  it, 
it  would  be  easy  to  name  it,  but  a fragment  like  the 
enclosed  is  diflicult  to  classify.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
estimate  its  value. 

Names  of  fruit.— Jieader.—The  fruit  was, 
unfort  unately,  so  past  its  best  that  it  was  impossible  to 
name  it. 


•‘Tlie  Wild  Garden:  or,  the  Naturalisation  and 
Natural  Oroupiny  of  Hardy  Exotic  Plants,  with  a chapter  on 
the  Garden  of  British  Wild  Flowers.”  Fourth  edition,  with 
wood  engravuujsfrom  drawings  bg  Alfred  Parsons,  revisedand 
enlarged.  Dong  Suo.  linen  hoards,  price  12d; : well  bomd 
half  morocco,  18«.  Through  all  booksellers, 


TO  OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  toould  remember  that  we 
io  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  camtot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  querits 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  <j/ddress  of  sender. 

C.  I). — You  could  get  the  plants  at  any  nursery. A 

Reader. — Whatj'ou  take  for  “spots ’’are  simply  the  spores 
of  the  Fern,  which  correspond  to  seed  in  other  plants. 
The  fronds  are  thoroughly  healthy.  You  may  remove  all 

the  old,  worn-out  fronds,  not  young  ones. Frank  C. 

Bromhg. — We  know  of  iiosuch  work  ; liut  Francis  George 
Heath  has  written  books  about  the  forest.  These  could  be 
obtained  at  any  good  publisher’s.  The  best  way  is  to  have 
a good  book  on  British  Flora,  like  Hooker’s,  and  search 
out  for  the  wild  flowers  yourself. Erin.—\onx  Cine- 

rarias are  much  diseased.  The  leaves  are  covered  with  the 
Celery-fly,  and  if  all  are  as  badly  infested  as  those  sent,  the 
plants  are  useless.  If  not,  then  crush  the  grubs  wil  h the 

fingers,  injuring  the  leaf  as  little  as  possible. Mis.-i  C. 

Bothell. — No : the  articles  will  never  be  pulilished  in  book 
form,  because  they  are  usually  in  answer  to  correspondents. 
Any  question,  however,  you  care  to  submit  will  receive 

attention  at  once. A.  J.  D. — Trv  Messrs.  Lauig  and 

Sons,  Stanstead  - park  Nurseries,  Forest -hill,  .S.E. 

Gftrdcitcr.— If  you  exclude  the  books  mentioned,  you  do 
away  with  the  two  best.  There  is  a book  on  Chrysanthe- 
mums by  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Trinity  College  Gardens 

Dublin,  that  you  may  like.  We  know  of  no  others. 

J.  P.  S.,  Mortlake.—Ol  course,  you  can  purchase  tlie  se(d. 
Sow  it  as  advi.sed,  just  as  if  it  was  seed  of  distinct  kinds. 

Bed  and  White. — It  is  very  diflicult  indeed  to  t^ll  the 

name  of  a flower  from  mere  description,  but  possibly  the 

flower  was  an  Amaryllis,  nota  Vallola. K.  Penivarne. — 

You  will  find  an  answer  to  your  question  in  G nroeniNo, 

Jan.  2i,  p.  G15. .1.  I^anicl. — The  Araucaria  will  not 

recover.  Once  the  lower  branches  die  in  the  way  described 
the  tree  is  doomed.- — -Malvern. — Cut  back  the  Ivy  in 
March.  ( ’ut  it  close  back,  removing  all  refuse  between  the 
stems.  You  will  get  then  a glossy  surface  of  new  leaves. 

Fern. — The  plants  have  been  kept  too  close  and  w.arni, 

also  in  a too  rich  soil.  It  is  only  necessary  to  just  keep 
out  frost.  AUva3's  give  air  on  every  favourable  occasion, 

and  keep  a little  heat  in  the  pipes  to  dispel  damp. 

Heron. — W.  A.  Richard.son  Rose  will  succeed  well  in  the 
position  mentioned.  You  will  find  an  article  on  “ Rose 

arches”  in  this  number. A.  Lyon. — E.  M.,  The  Gardens, 

Swanmore  Park,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  Hants. 


Catalogues  received.— Dahlias,  Vege- 
table and  Flower  Seeds,  etc. — Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  and 

ISons,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds.— V,.  O.  Van  Tubergen,  Jan.,  Haarlem. 

-SVr'f^  List. — Alex.  Finlayson,  42,  Above  Bar,  Sonlh- 

amptou. Choice.  Chrysanthemums.— \l.  C.  Nolcutt, 

Broughton-road  Nursery,  Ipswich. Seeds. — Sinail  and 

Co.,  25,  Lime-street,  Fenchurch-street,  K.C.— — Seeds. — 

Robert  S^'denham,  Tenl)\'-street,  Birmingham. Chrgs- 

anfhcmuinGuidc for  — H . I.  Jones,  H,\ ecrofc Nursery, 

Hither-green,  Lewisham. Seeds  and  Plants. — Mr. 

Samson,  Kilmarnock. Sweet  Peas. — 11.  Eckfonl,  Wem, 

Shropshire. Seeds — Messrs  l>obieand  Dicks,  GG,  Deans- 

gate,  Mvnehester, Messrs.  Pearson,  CaihvtU 

Nurseries,  Notts. 


BEES. 


AD V ANC H D BEK-K E El’I NG. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  honey  was  held  in 
greater  esteem  than  now.  Long  before  sugar 
was  thought  of  the  Bee  was  indis'iensahle  to 
man,  and  Bee  Icceping  as  a home  industry 
received  much  more  attention  than  it  does  now. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  paid  to  other  count  ries 
for  honey,  which  is  often  largely  adulterated, 
while  we  might  WiUi  little  trouble  produce  large 
quantities  of  the  genuine  article  at  home.  Now, 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  straw-skep  Bee- 
keepers probably  know  all  about  “ the  brimstone 
pit  performance,”  as  it  is  called  by  modern  Bee- 
keepers, but  to  those  who  are  nut  so  well 
informed  upon  the  subject  it  ma}'  be  well  to 
explain  that  it  is  an  ancient  custom  practised  by 
the  Bee-keeper  of  the  old  school.  At  “ the 
taking-up  time  ” in  order  to  procure  the  honey 
stored  by  the  Bees,  a small  saucer-like  hole  was 
formed  in  the  ground  near  the  hive,  brimstone 
lighted  therein,  the  hive  of  Bees  placed  over  it, 
and  the  poor  Bees  done  to  death  by  the 
fumes,  the  Bees  thus  sacrificed  being  ofterr 
worth  as  much  or  even  more  than  the  honey 
so  obtained.  The  promoters  of  advanced  Bee- 
keeping have  long  been  striving  to  do  away  with 
this  wasteful  practice  and  to  teach  the  cottager  a 
more  intelligent  and  humane  way  of  managing  his 
Bees,  and  in  order  to  do  so  would  make  hinx 
acquainted  with  the  nature,  habits,  and  wants 
of  his  Bees,  and  so  try  to  induce  him  to  adopt 
the  bar  - frame  hive,  thus  obtaining  greater 
control  over  them,  more  readily  secure  the 
honey,  and  that  in  a more  saleable  form,  with- 
out the  destruction  of  Bee  life. 

The  cottager’s  straw  sket  can,  however, 
be  made  much  more  profitable  than  it  often  is, 
for  under  enlightened  management  much  may 
be  done  in  supering,  driving,  uniting,  and  so 
forth.  Sectional  supers  for  working  upon  flat- 
topped  straw  skeps  are  also  a great  boon  to  tho 
cottager,  as  white  comb-honey  in  good  form  can 
be  thus  obtained  equal  to  anything  produced 
from  the  most  expea.sjve  bar-frame  hive.  It  i&  a. 
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well-understood  fact  among  Bee-keepers  that 
there  is  at  swarming  time  very  little  disposition 
to  sting  on  the  part  of  the  Bees.  Now,  this 
desirable  state  of  affairs  arises  from  the  fact 
that  each  Bee,  before  leaving  with  the  swarm, 
has  wisely  filled  itself  with  honey,  and  having 
^ined  well  is  in  a good  temper.  The  object  of 
gorging  itself  with  honey  is,  however,  that  it 
may  start  well  in  the  new  home,  for  should  un- 
favourable weather  ensue  after  a swarm  has  been 
hived,  so  that  not  a Bee  can  leave  to  gather  in 
stores  for  two  or  three  days  ; still,  it  will  be 
found  that  not  only  are  the  Bees  alive  and  well, 
but  that  they  have  constructed  comb  and  cells 
to  a considerable  extent.  If,  therefore,  we  wish 
to  operate  upon  a hive,  and  would  put  the  Bees 
into  good  temper  before  doing  so,  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  puff  a little  smoke  into  the  hive  ; the 
result  of  this  is  that  the  Bees  become  excited,  and, 
as  at  swarming-time,  run  to  the  uncapped  cells 
and  fill  themselves  with  honey.  We  can  then 
do  anything  we  please  with  them  in  the  way  of 
driving,  uniting,  &c.  This  leaves  no  excuse  for 
the  destruction  of  stocks  in  order  to  obtain  the 
honey. 

Pure  comi;  honey  always  demands  a better 
price  than  run  or  extracted  honey.  To  procure 
this,  supering  is  practised  by  placing  sectional 
boxes  on  the  top  of  hives  when  honey  is  coming 
in  abundantly.  In  a crowded  hive  Bees  work 
in  these  sections  very  readily.  They  are  very 
handy  for  marketing,  being  made  to  hold  just 
1 lb.  of  honey,  and  can  be  taken  from  the  hive  as 
they  become  filled.  Anothefr  great  acquisition 
in  Bee  keeping  is  what  is  known  as  comb 
foundation.  It  consists  of  thin  sheets 
of  wax,  embossed  to  the  shape  of  the  base  of  the 
cells  as  formed  by  the  Bees,  and  it  supplies  all 
the  wax  needed  to  form  the.  cells.  The  use  of 
tins  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  Bee-keeper. 
A sheet  of  comb-foundation  will,  in  a strong 
hive,  be  worked  out  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  but 
where  Bees  secrete  the  wax  in  the  usual  manner, 
comb-building  takes  a much  longer  time. 
Naturalists  and  others  who  have  studied  the 
sulqect  tell  us  that  it  is  necessary  the  Bees 
should  consume  20  lb.  of  honey  in  order  to 
produce  1 lb.  of  wax,  and  if  this  be  anything 
near  the  mark  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  comb- 
foundation  is  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Bee- 
keeper. S.  iS.  G. 


BIRDS. 

BE  MINDFUL  OF  THE  BIRDS. 
To-day  is  the  first  Sunday  of  the  New  Year, 
1S9.").  In  latitude  50  degs.  north,  where  I dwell, 
near  by  the  North  Sea,  the  morning  light  is  but 
dim  until  after  H o’clo«k.  As  I sit  at  breakfast 
I observe  our  regular  morning  \ isitors  as  they 
perch  on  the  TTiorn-tree  within  a few  yards  of  my 
window.  On  the  edge  of  the  path  in  front  of  my 
house  stands  a large  vase  and  pedestal  ; in 
summer-time  the  vase  has  its  gay  show  of  flowers, 
but  in  these  winter  months  it  is  used  for  placing 
out,  each  morning,  a supply  of  food  for  the 
thrushes,  blackbirds,  starlings,  linnets,  red- 
breasts, sparrows,  and  others  with  whose 
company  and  services  we  are  blessed  all  the  year 
round.  Another  v'ase,  thirty  yards  off,  affords 
the  means  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 
birds  in  a daily  supply  of  clean  water.  And  it 
is  a pleasure  to  witness  the  activity  with  which, 
both  in  sunshine  and  rain,  the  pretty  creatures 
bathe  as  well  as  find  their  needed  drink  therein. 

In  return  for  these  attentions  on  our  part  we 
have  the  following  seivices  from  our  feathered 
friends  and  neighbours:  1st,  a charming  famili- 
arity ; 2nd,  a deliglitful  service  of  song  ; .‘Jrd,  a 
kee[iing  clean  of  our  Grass  plot  of  an  excess  of 
worms  and  slugs,  and  of  our  Rose-bushes  of  green- 
fly, etc  ; and  I'di,  our  Strawberry  plot,  a few  feet 
off,  remains  untouched  by  thrush  and  blackbird 
by  the  fascinalion  of  the  water  supply  ! For 
behold,  the  moment  tlieir  ablutions  cease  tliey 
are  off  to  the  nearest  tree-top  where,  for  several 
moments,  they  preen  themselves  all  over  and  off 
t/hey  fly. 

Nests  also  are  built  by  thrush  and  Ijlackbird 
on  Urn  bushes  in  our  garden,  but  the  charm  of 
Uii;  male  bird’s  song  of  an  early  summer  morn- 
ing,  or,  perclied  on  a tree  close  by  “ Ilka  bird 
sings  o’  its  love,”  is  a splendid  repayment  to 
the  lioiisehoid  wlio  sliows  a care  for,  and  kind- 
n ss  to,  these  charming  fellow-creatures  in  their 
helplessness  and  want.  So  familiar  do  our 
feathered  friends  become  that  they  build  their 


nests  and  bring  forth  their  young  quite  within 
reach  on  our  bushes  and  hedgerows,  one  black- 
bird pair  selecting  a Rose-bush  alongside  our 
window  one  season. 

Winter  returns,  however,  with  due  regularity 

“ When  liitin"  Boreas,  fell  and  doure, 

Sharp  shh-ers  through  the  leafless  bower.” 

When  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  poor  birds, 
and  wondering  how  they  can  possibly  survive 
the  tearing  w'rathful  blasts  of  midnight  storms. 

“ Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helplefs  thing. 

That  in  the  mevrv  months  o’  spring 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o’  thee  ? 

Where  will  thou  cower  thy  cluttering  wing, 

And  close  thy  e’e  ?” 

So  sang  our  Scottish  poet,  in  his  felicitous 
way,  and,  this  wintry  morning,  the  ground  like 
iron,  I gave  myself  the  rare  pleasure  of  minister- 
ing to  the  wants  of  these  “helpless  things,” 
knowing  well  that  I shall  abundantly  be  repaid 
if  spared  to  the  return  of  the  “ merry  months 
o’  Spring.” — Vegetarian. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 
Fowls  poisoned  by  eating  Yew 

(Taxus). — I cannot  speak  from  personal  ex- 
perience as  to  the  poisonous  qualities  of  Yew 
when  eaten  by  poultry,  but  I believe  that  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  your  birds  were  poisoned. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Yew  is 
most  dangerous  in  its  withered  state  ; if,  then,  a 
branch  or  even  a tuft  of  leaves  should  fall  into 
a Fowl-pen  and  be  readily  eaten  on  an  empty 
stomach,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  dis- 
astrous results.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
suggest  a remedy  in  your  case,  except  to  sweep 
away  the  run  altogether,  for  a screen  of  netting 
to  serve  as  a roof  for  the  run  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  fall  of  some  leaves. — 
Dodi.tino. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

“MRS.  W.  J.  GODFREY,”  umloubtedly  the 
greatest  and  best  novelty  of  the  season.  (See  List.) 

“MISS  RITA  SCHROETER,”  the  only  En«dUh- 
raised  seedling  (Jap  ) of  the  year,  ceriilieated  at  the  Grand 
Exhibition  of  the  N.O.S.  in  November,  and  selected  by 
W.  J.  G.  as  being  the  best  of  Mr.  Shea's  seedlings.  7i.  lid. 

American  Novelties.— Sole  European  control  of 
Hill  & Co.’s  eight  novelties  for  1895. 

Mutual  Friend.-=rThe  finest  introduction  from 
America  siivce  Ool.  Smith.  A truly  magnificent  variety. 
h'idl  payticnlars  m the  MOST  lUCLIARLE  CATA  LOUUE 
yet  pnhtisked,  post  free,  tnie  Aamp. 


During  the  past  season  W.  J.  G.  has  been  awarded  by  tlie 
N.C.S,  and  R.ll.S.  no  less  than  13  Ccrtitieates  (in 
additfon  to  5 MedalS)  for  Japanese  varieties  alone. 
No  other  grower  in  the  Kingdom  has  made  such  a thorough 
and  extensive  trial  as 

W.  J.  GODFREY,  EXMOUTH,  DEVON. 

CARNATIONS. 

The  best  new  and  old  varieties  now  ready  for  planting  oni 
in  all  the  classes.  31  Kirst-class  Certiheates  in  1894  awardeu 
to  J.  Douglas  for  Carnations.  1st  Prizes  Auriculas,  tliow  auu 
alpine  to  name.  Carnation  and  Picotee  seed,  saved  from  best 
named  varieties,  hand  fertilised,  2s  to  3s.  6d.  per  packet. 
Auricula  seed,  only  the  best,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 
Fancy  Primrose  and  Polyanthus,  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 
Calceolaria  seed  (]>ouglas’  best  strain),  Is.  Gil.  to  2s.  Gd.  per 
packet,  silver  Medal  K.B.S  , 1894.  Cineraria(Douglas strain), 
Is.  to  2b.  Gd.  packet,  from  1st  Prize  named  varieties  in  1893-4, 
ll.B.S. — Catalogue  gratis  and  post  free  on  application  JaS, 
DOCJGLAS,  tireat  Bookham,  Surrey. 


pRPjNCJH  MAKKjtUL UrS. — Debt  yUciiii  know  11 
J-  Great  l*ri/etaker,  raised  and  selected  by  myself,  Gd.  ana 
Is.  packets.  Send  stamped  and  addresrcd  envelope  to— Mr. 
KAPER  JAGGEU,  beedsman,  13,  Western-terrace/  Lowei 
Wortley,  Leeds. 


ipWO  GOLD  MINES.  ^ — Tomato  Stirling 

J-  Castle,  Cucumber  Edinburgh  Market  Favourite,  un 
equalled  for  market  growing,  Is.  Gd.  per  pkt.,  free.— CKAMB, 
Dunblane. 


TDOSES,  4s.  per  dozen  ; 3Us.  per  KM  I,  good 
-Lv  strong  bushes,  packed  free  for  cash  with  order.  List  of 
over  70  best  varieties,  with  partiiailarp,  from— F.  IIARNETl 
&.  CO..  Bearstead,  Maidf-tone.  

1 OTH  SEASON. — Year-old  Hardy  Perennials. 

•LO  GAl LLAUI>I A granditloia,  orange  and  cnnibon,  3d.  . 

2,  5d.  ; G,  Is.  MJCHAELiVlAS  DAISIEvS,  white  or  purple, 
3d. ; 3,  Gd. ; G,  9J.  PJCNTSTEMON  BAKBATUS,  coral-red, 
3(1.  ; 3,  Gd.  Perennial  SUNFLOWER,  " rccidentalis."  3<1.  ; 

3.  Gd.  ; G.  9d.  HARPALIUM,  3d. ; 3,  Gd.*  DORONIOUM 
Harpur-Oewe  (large  yellow  Daisy).  3d.  ; 3,  7d.  ANTilEMIb 
Linctora (Sulphur  Marguerite),  3d;  3,  7d.  ; G,  Is.  CllEV.S- 
ANTHl'iMUM  maxiiniiin,  true,  the  finest  wliite  .Marguerite, 
very  haniy,  3d.  ; 3.  Gd.  HEUCIIERA  sanguinca,  coral-scarlet, 
3d.  ; 3,  7d.  Printed  List  free.  180.  orders  free.  4s  Gd. 
worth  for  4s.  ; 9s.  for  7s.  Gd.  ; 21s.  for  15s.  td.  Ivy-leaf  double 
(Jerauinma.  named,  pink,  while,  or  rose,  4d  ; 2,  Gd.  8 Ml  AX, 
useful  as  Maiden-hair  Fern,  lasts  well  cut,  3d. ; 3,  7d, 

Rev.  G.  BUCK,  Belaugh  Rectory,  Norwich. 


pHRYiSANTJlEM  UM  (JUT  1 IJNI  ifS,  txhioition 

V variellftfl  only,  correctly  named,  from  Vd.  doz.,  free. — 
ORANtiE,  Khepperten,  Middlesex. 


DANIELS  BRO^ 

CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


CARRIAGE  FREE. 


OUR  12/6  COLLECTION 


Of  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds  contains  the  following  liberal 
assoitment,  all  guaranteed  of  finest  stocks  and  best  growing 
(lufility.  Package  and  Carriage  Free  to  any  address  in  the 
British  Isles  on  receipt  of  Cheque  or  P.O.O. 

SEVEN  PINTS  PEAS  for  succession,  and 


1 pint  Broad  Beans 
1 pint  French  Beans 
1 pint  Runner  Beans 
1 pkt.  Beet,  dark  red 
1 pkt.  Borecole,  curled 

1 pkt.  Brussels  Sprouts 

2 pkts.  Broccoli,  early  and  late 
2 pkts.  Cabbage,  best  sorts 

1 pkt.  Savoy,  dwf.  Drumhead 
li  oz.  Carrot,  Intermediate, 
&c. 

1 pkt.  Cauliftower,  Giant 

1 pkt.  Celery.  Vje&t  sorts 
4 Lzs.  Cress,  jilain 

2 pkts.  Cucumber,  frame  and 
riclge 


1 pkt.  Endive,  white  curled 
I pkt.  Gourd  or  Pumpkin 

1 pkt.  Leek,  Ayton  Castle 

2 pkts.  Lettuce,  Cos  k Cabbage 

3 ozs.  Mustard,  white 

1 pkt.  Melon,  choice 

2 ozs.  Onion,  White  Spanish, 
&c. 

1 pkt.  Parsley,  fine  curled 

1 oz.  Parsnip,  holiow-crovvned 

2 ozs.  Radish,  long  & Turnip 
2 ozs.  Spinach 

2 oz?.  Turnip.  Snowball,  &c. 

1 pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow 

3 pk-s.  Herbs,  Sweet  and  Pot 

2 pkts.  Tomato,  Criterion,  &c 


OTHER  COLLECTIONS  OF 


CHOICE  KITCHEN  CARDEN 
SEEDS, 

All  the  best  kinds  for  succession  to  ensure 

A YEAR’S  SUPPLY  OF  VEGETABLES. 

63/-,  42/-,  31/6,  21/-,  7/6,  5/-,  & 2/9.  Carriage  free. 

” I have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  Vegetable 
Seeds  I had  from  you  lust  jear,  especially  the  Brussels 
Sprouts,  were  very  fine  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  Every 
-ced  peemed  to  have  germinated. — Mr.  H.  E.  Kenntth, 
Leytonstone." 

DANIELS  BROS., 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen, 

NORWICH. 


ORCHIDS 

Of  every  Description,  from  Is.  each  ; samples,  post  free, 
Is.  3d.  RARE  I’LANTS  AT  LOW  PRICKS.  Every 
I’lant  sent  on  approbation.  Catalogue,  showing  tempera- 
ture for  different  Orchids,  &n,,  post  free. 

THE  LEEDS  ORCHID  GO,, 

ROUNDHAY,  LEEDS. 


HEW  EKHIBmOH  ONION 

“ Somerset  Hero.” 

The  largest  and  best  variety  grown,  weighing  2 lb.  eat  h and 
over.  Price  Is.  Gd.  per  packet.  Full  particulu’S  in  large 
Illustrated  List,  post  free. 

JARMAN  & CO.,  LTD., 

Seed  Growers  & Merchants,  Nurserymen,  &c., 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

“ MARKET  CROP  PEA.” 

The  best  and  first  early  Pea,  of  fxccllenl  tiualily  and 
heavy  cropper.  Is.  3d.  per  pint,  2s.  per  quart.  Post  free. 
For  full  (lesjription  and  numerous  te.stiinonial.s  send  for 
large  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Genuine  Seeds,  post  free. 


JARMAN  & CO.,  LTD., 

Seed  Growers  & Merchants,  Nurserymen,  & c., 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

OKRANIUMS.  — Well-rooted  autumn  cut- 

C tiiiBS,  carriage  paid  by  parcel  post  for  cash  «ilh  order. 
Scarl.t  Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  doz.,  7s.  101);  White  Vesuvius  ami 
Wist,  llrigliton  (lem,  Is.  Od.  doz,  Ss.  lOU  ; Henry  .facoby, 
(iatk  crimson,. John  Gibb  ns,  Hue  large  scarlet,  and  (,)iieen  of 
Whites,  pure  wliito,  2s.  doz.,  12s.  100  ; Le  C'ygne,  uoufiU- vvime, 
F.  V.  ilaspail,  double  aearlet,  and  Madame  Thihuut,  doulde 
pink,  2s.  doz. ; Mrs.  I’ollnek,  2s.  lid  doz.;  .Master  Clin.stiiie, 
iiii.k,  Ivy-ieaf,  doulile  pink,  and  Flower  of  Spri,  g',  ereaii.- 
edged  leaf,  Is.  8d.  doz,.,  lOs.  ICO.  — CU ARLE.S  FRENCH, 
I’ound  Field.  Roar's  Head,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

BFGONIAS. — Giganlio  singles,  white,  yellow, 
lirignt  orange,  &e  , 12,  2s.  ; 12  siiecially  selected  for  exhi- 
bitiou,  3s.  Cd.,  tree.— W.  ROWER,  Hillsboroiigb,  Shettitld. 
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BATH’S  LILIES. 

Read  the  following  Unsolicited 
Testimonial : 

“Jan.  15,  1895. 

“Pring-ton,  Devon. 

“Dear  Sir,— Many  thanks  for  Lily 
bulbs  safely  to  hand ; they  are  far 
finer  than  some  I bought  last  year 
at  nearly  double  the  price.— Yours 
faithfully,  “C.  M.  M. 

“Mr.  R.  Bath.” 

SPLENDID  BULBS7 


Six. 


Twelve. 
8.  (1 
3 ( 
. K 0 
8 0 


T.ilium  auratuin 2 u 

T^argcr  33 

Exhibition  bulba  4 11 

liongitlorum,  tines-t  wliite 2 0 

Melpomene,  beautiful  luuplish  crimson, 

dark  spots (three,  3.s.)  — 

Krameri,  beautiful  Pink  Lily  (fliree,  3g.)  5 0 

Lilimn  rubruni,  white,  spotted  crimson  . . 2 3 4 0 

All  carriage  pai<l  for  cash. 

R.  H.  BATH.  Floral  Farms,  WISBECH. 


ROOZEK  BROTHERS’ 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

BULBS  and  PLANTS 


FOlt 


Spring  Planting. 

N oil)  Ready.  May  he  had  free  on  aj'iiiUration. 

OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 

Pr.UASK  NAMK  THIS  PAPEIl. 


Unpctralleled  in  Horticaltural  History' 

WHY  BUY  BULBS? 

When  you  can  get  tham  given  yon 

FOR  NOTHING 

By  simiily  siviiig  your  old  seed  pockets.  For  Schedule  and 
fnd  particulars  of  unlimited  gifts  of  bulbs,  of  your  selection 
see  my  189)  Seed  Catalogue,  one  of  the  most  iuleresUii" 
extant,  gratis  and  post  free.  ° 

A.  B,  GREENFIELD,  10*  North  Street,  Wandsworth. 

1/6,  C AFdIT SEWs7  116. 

New,  genuine,  and  well  tested.  On  receipt  of  Postal  Order. 
Is.  b(i.,  or  20  stamps,  we  will  send,  post  free,  1 oz  each  of 
Wheelers  Imperial Calibage,  Hollow-crown  Parsnip.  Master- 
piece Onion  (grand  exhibition  or  main-crop  variety),  and 
selected  Carrot  i oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Kadish,  early  Turnip 
and  Broccoli,  early  and  late ; 1 pkt.  each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow! 
Cucumber;  6 pkts.  choice  Flower  Seeds.  Also,  for  Is  extra 
1 pkt.  each  Mustard,  Cress,  Beet,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole 
or  Brussels  Sprouts,  Leek,  Cauliflower,  Golden  Ball  Turnip  : 
and  with  every  2s.  Od.  parcel  we  will  send  two  Grand  Novel- 
ties : a pkt.  of  Improved  tjueeu  Peas  (large,  handsome  pods 
containing  11  to  13  delicious  Peas),  and  a pkt  While 
Klephaiit  Runner  Beau  (enormous  ijods,  13  to  15  iu  Ion"  and 
of  finest  flavour),  'i  he  above  parcels  contain  5s.  6d.  worth  of 
finest  quality  seeds  for  P.O.  2s.  6d.,  or  32  stamps. -GROVES 
d SON,  Seeil  Merchants,  Piddlctrenthide.  Dorchester. 

rjHOIUK  CHRYSANTHEAIUM  UUTTlNua 

y of  the  following  fine  vars.  only  Id.  each  : Alice  Bud 
Amy  hiirze  Avalanche,  Bouquet  des  Dames,  Buttercup! 

Elaine,  Etoile  tie  Lyon 
Ethel,  i lorence  Percy,  G.  Wermig,  Julie  l.agravere.  Lady 
Selborne,  Le  Triumphant,  Lc  Vierge,  Margot,  Mme.  Lacroix 
Mine.  Louise  Leroy,  Mme.  C.  Aiidiguier,  Mme,  Desgraiige 

OUPFRIOK  TOMATOES.  — Orders  booked 

y now  for  plants  of  •'Ifleld  Gera"  (“the  Tomato  of  the 
y*'  February  and  onwards.  .Seed  of 

Early  Ruby  Conference,  Cheniin  Rouge,  Perfection  Iselec- 
^d)  and  other  leading  kinds,  at  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  pkt. ; and  of 
Hackwood  Park,  Earliest  of  All,  Prelude,  &o„  at  3d.  knd  6d 
true  and  guaranteed 

CBLSIA  ARCTUIILTS,— A grand  lot  of  this  lovely  and 
fragrant  plant  at  3 for  Is.  Cd.,  G for  2s.  Cd.,  4s.  6d  per  doz  ■ 
well  pwl  ed  and  free  for  cash  with  Otder.-GKOGAN  & ClV 
(B  C.  Ravenscroft,  Manager).  Railway  Nurseries.  Worthing! 

O UPERB  BEGONIAS.— Fresh  seed  from  grand 

erect-flowered  singles,  all  colours,  mixed,  7d  Is  ami  9s 
pkt.;  special  hybrids.  Is.  and  2s.  pkt.;  grand  double  mixed 
Is.  and  2s.  pkt. ; ditto,  extra  erect-Uo;vercd72s  and  3s  6d  '• 
magmheent  double  white,  same  price.  All  laree  nacketV 
sent  tree  for  cash  rvlth  order  TUBERS  : Fine  siiTgle  mixcil! 
3s.  and  4s.  doz. ; ditto,  to  colour,  for  bedding,  dc  4s  to  lis  ■ 
to  colour,  for  pots,  6s.  and  IDs.  to  20s,  per  doz.  Lot  small 
unblopmed  tubers,  grand  yalue,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  doz 
pouliles,  to  colour.  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  Streptocarpus  seed,- 
best.  Is.  and  2s,  plW  All  free  for  cash.— GROGAN  d CO 
(B.  C.  Ravenscroft,  late  of  Ifleld,  Manager),  Railway 
Nur.seruR,  Worthing,  Riishmx.  ^ 

OGJlIZiJ.Sl'V'ElS  (Winter  GladiMus),  hardy, 

20.  Is.  3d.  Pair  Maids  of  France.  4.  Is  Clove  Pinks 
white,  40,  Is  3d. ; <Tmispn,  25  Is.,  free.  Perennials,  200  var- 
ieties, Lists  free.— KATE,  Harley  Park,  Callan,  Ireland 


SALE  BY  TENDER. 


BULBS 

9.000  Hyacinths,  named  sorts. 

4.000  Hj’acintlis,  mixed. 

4.000  Tulips,  single,  mixed. 

2.000  Tulips,  double,  mixed. 

12.000  Crocus,  mixed,  all  colours. 

11.000  Narcissus  poeticus,  single,  white. 

2,"), 001 1 Narcissus,  Double  Gardenia. 

900  iSpirma  japouica. 

400  Lily  of  Valley,  clumps. 


All  offers  to  be  sent  in  at  once  marked— 

“BOLD  DEPARTMENT,” 

W.  COOPER,  Lm., 

Horticultiira!  Provideps, 

755,  OLD  KENT  ROAD, 

S.S. 


l.Il.IUM  AUR.tTl'M. 

Xji  X Xji  3:  :E3  S ! X.XX.XX3S! 

All  Ihe  finest  varieties. 

Aur.,  rubro  vittatum,  virginale,  &c.,  &c. 

Complete  List.  Magnificent  Quidily. 

LEMOINE’S  GLADIOLI,  BEGONIAS,  TIGRIDIAS,  RARE  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  BULBS,  &c.,  &c.  Cataloguks  Frbk. 

R.  WALLACE  & C"  ■ COLCHESTER. 

SAVE  TIME.  SAVE  MONEY. 

^ Buy  Strong  Flants.  All  Carriage  Paid.  « 

15  Nicotiaoa  aflinis,  will  tiower  early  .. 

12  White  and  Pink  Begonias * 

6 Cyclamens  ** 

3G  Canterbury  Pells,  to  fiower  early 
50  Pansies,  finest  German  strain  .. 

100  Wallflowers,  blood  red,  or  yellow,  or  mixed  . . 

15  Double  HoUyhock.s,  strong  plants 

25  Bweet  Williams,  grand  strain 

100  Compacta,  double  pink 

G.  F.  LETTS,  West  Haddon.  Ruerbv. 


PLANTS  of  grand  new  CHRYSANTHE- 

MUM.S  : R.  Dean.  W.  Marshall,  Rose  Wynne,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Hill,  La  Belle  de  Algiers,  l.ouise  H.  Shoesmith,  Edith  Row- 
bottom,  M.  Camboii,  M.  A.  Chatin,  Comm.  Blusset,  M.  O 
Molin,  Pres.  Smith,  Eda  Prass  ; the  14  plants,  lls.,  free.  List 
free.— FOX,  Chrysanthemum  Grower,  Banbury. 

T OVEL’S  YORKSHIRE  STRAWBERRIES. 

■q  — Stroug  plants  in  best  market  varieties,  autiiinu  trans- 
12s.  Gd.,  ear.  paid.  List  free,- 

W.  LOVEL  & SON,  Driffield. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

.My  New  CATALOGUE  for  1895  is  ready.  I shall 
h.ave  great  pleasure  in  seniling  a copy  on  api>Iication, 
POST  FREE,  as  nothing  hut  tested  and  well  tried 
varieties  are  offered.  You  will  do  well  by  sending  for  it 
before  ordering  your  spring  plants  elsewhere. 

in  (Jnn  dahlias  (dry  pot  roots)  now 

LVJjWV  ready,— 12  grand  Cactus:  A.  Godd.ard,  L. 
Marsham,  C.  Bride,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Oban,  L.  Montague,  B of 
Brentwood,  Lewis  Castle,  E.  of  India,  H.  Cannell,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Kathleen  Pieta,  4s.  12  E.xhibition  Show  and 

Fancies : .Mrs.  Langtry,  Royalty,  .1.  Cocker,  P.  Seiidall,  P 
Fawcett,  Mrs,  .Telford,  Mt.  Blanc,  Volunteer,  Buffalo  Bill,  L 
Herbert,  Julia  Wyatt,  Ovid,  4s.  12  Exhibition  Pompones, 
3s  6d.  ; 12  fine  Singles,  3-s, ; half  quanlities  same  rate.  OI  her 
equally  good  varieties  can  be  substituted  where  reiiuired. 

■DEfJONIAH  (dry  tubers).— Many  thousands  to 

-L'  select  from.  12  extra  fine  seleeled,  equal  to  named 
varieties,  lOs. ; 12  very  choice  for  greenhouse,  5s. ; 12  splendid 
mixed  for  bedding,  3s. ; half  quantities  same  rates. 

CARNATIONS. — The  Coroner,  Dorothy  Ann, 
Eedbraes,  Raby,  A.  Medhurst,  General  Slewart,  old  C 
Clove,  Painted  Lady,  G.  S.  Wren,  Lord  Byron,  E.  of  Beacons- 
flelil,  C.  Gilchrist,  Mrs.  Muir,  and  new  Pink  Her  Majesty. 
I each  of  the  above  14  grand  varieties,  5s.  ; any  6 for  2s.  6d. 

AURICULAS. — 12  strong  plants  from  single 

■fa.  pots,  to  flower  well  this  spring,  2s.  Gd, ; 25,  4.s.  Si. 
smaller.  Is.  Gd.  per  doz. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  - Rooted  cuttings, 

now  ready,  new  up-to-date  varieties,  from  5s.  to  18s  per 
doz. ; cuUmg.-i,  3s.  to  I2s  per  doz.  ; general  oollectioii  of  all 
classes,  2s.  to  3s.  doz.,  rooted  cuttiiigs  ; unrooted,  half  price, 
fiend  for  Lists. 

T)ELARGONIUMS. — The  finest  fringed  and 

spotted  e.xhihitiou  varieties,  extra  strong  plants,  fit  for 
o-inch  pots,  6 for  3s. ; 12  for  5s. 

C URANIUMS  (Zonal).  — Pearson’s  choicest 

varieties,  to  name,  6 for  2s. ; 12  for  3s.  Cd. 

aERANIUMvS  (double). — Finest  Continental 

varieties,  to  name,  G for  2s.  ; 12  for  3s.  Od, 

C URANIUMS  (Ivy-leaf,  Double).— My  Collec- 
tion  contains  the  very  best  of  these,  in  all  shades  of 
colour,  6 for  2s.  ; 12  for  3s. 

EVIDENCE  OF  SATISFACTION. 

From  J.  CIlATKll,  K.sii , Gateshead. — “I  received  the 
plants  last  night,  for  which  1 am  greatly  obliged.  I am  very 
pleased  with  them-uay,  more,  I am  delighted  with  them.  X 
never  had  such  nice  robust  plants  sent  me  before,  and  1 have 
tried  various  firms.  Kindly  accept  my  best  thanks.  I shall 
not  forget  to  let  anyone  know  whom  1 got  them  from. 

— X am  delighted  with  the  selection,  and  also  the 
Catalogue.” 


Seiul  a sm  iU  trial  order  to 

J.  POWLEY,  Florist, 

PHILADELPHIA,  NORWICH. 

£C  K F 0 rWWeTtTe^ 

(58  varieties). 

The  greatest  triumph  iu  the  floral  world  of  to-day.  Lovely 
colours,  exquisite  shades,  delightful  fragrance.  Immense 
size.  Don't  miss  Ihe  new  Giant  While  " Blaiu he  Burpee.  ’ 
Sealed  packets.  Is.,  pose  free.  Eckford's  Culinary  Peas  are 
undoubtedly  the  finest  quality  in  the  market. 

Stud  for  DsiiCJ'iptii'e  Ciitalogue  and  Cullnral  Nates, 
free  from  — 

HENRY  ECKFORD,  Wem,  Shropshire. 


“DEGONIA  SEED,  single  or  double,  7d.  pkt., 

U ^ quantity  of  New  Hybrid  of  Baumanni, 

Is.  Gd.  pkt. ; flowers  from  white,  yellow,  rose,  and  salmon, 
mixed,  some  scented,  others  not.  dwarf  foliage,  long,  strong 
flower-stems,  freely  produced.  Tubers,  single,  in  six  colours, 
good,  selected,  3s.  Gd.  per  doz. ; 12s.  6d.  per  5Q.— VICAR, 
Southwick.  Fareham. 

RH  I )( begonia  tubers.  — Double 

mixed  fine  large  tubers  per  doz,  2s.  6d. ; per 
100,  18s.  Smaller,  per  doz.,  2s. ; per  ICO,  13.r.  .Single  same 
price  as  doubles.  Also  many  thousands  of  GLO.XINIA 
TUBERS,  mixed,  including  White,  Piuiile,  Scarlet,  and 
■Spotted,  6 for  Is.  Bd.  ; 12.  2s.  'Jd.  ; per  100.  20s.,  all  free.  Cash 
with  order;  send  for  List,  free.— JOHN  WELLS,  Begouiai 
Nursery,  Ryarsh,  Mailing,  Kent. 

yULLOW  or  WHITE  MARGUERITE,  good 

rootetl  plant?,  Is.  dozen,  Gs.  100.  Primrose  and  Violet 
roots,  Is.  3d.  lUO,  5s.  500,  Os.  1,000,  carriage  paid.— 
WILLIAMS,  Fulking,  Beediog,  Sussex. 

A LSTRlEMERIA,  Euukia  Lily,  Tiarella  eor- 

difolia,  D.ay  Lily,  Anemone  japoniea,  Rudbeckia,  2d. 
each,  Order.s  Is.  free.— KATE,  Harley  Park,  Callan.  Ireland. 


lyruNTBREITAS  i’OTT.SI,  scarlet ; crocos- 
-tu.  mieflora,  orange,  20.  Is.  Double  white  Primroses, 
flowering  plants,  12,  Is.  Violets  Marie  Louise.  Czar,  Comte 
Brazza,  24,  Is.  3d.,  free.— KATE,  Harley  Park,  Callan, 
Ireland. 


DEAUTIFUL  Flowering  WINTER  HELIG- 

TROPE. — Fragrant  smell.  12  strong  plants,  post  free, 
only  6d. — H.  BALl.lNTUBBER,  Carriglwoliiil,  Co.  Cork. 


nUOUMBEH  BLANTiS. — Telegrajih,  strong, 

L/  Is.  each,  or  10s.  dozen,  safely  packed,  post  free  for  cash. 
— T.  HIIjSDON.  Butt's-green.  Hornchurch.  Essex. 


pURNS  from  DEVONS  til  RE,  CORNWALL, 

-b  and  SOMERSET. — Instruction  book  for  making  rockery, 
planting.  &o.,  with  each  5s.  order.  12  named  varieties,  7s.  per 
KX) ; 30,  Parcel  Post,  2s.  3d.;  50  large,  3s.  Gd.,  post  free. 
Catalogue,  2d.  Established  30  years.— GILL,  Lodging-house, 
Lyntou,  North  Devon. 


“GARDENING” 
BINDING  COVERS. 

Covers  for  binding  each  Volume  ol  “ G.\rde.xino,”  from 
Vol.  1 to  present  time,  are  on  sale,  price  Is.  6d.  each  ; 
post  free,  Is.  9d.  each.  Of  all  Booksellers  or  Newsagents, 
or  from  the  Publishing  Oflice — 

37,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


GAEDENING  ILLITSTEATED 


No.  831. — VoL.  XVI.  Founded  l)y  W.  Roiinson,  Author  of  “ The  English  Flower  Garden."  FEBRUARY  9,  1895. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SELECT  POTATOS  FOR  SMALL 
GARDENS. 

It  i.s  necessary  to  use  greater  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  sorts  for  cultivating  in  small  gardens 
than  in  large  ones,  as  when  one  is  limited  to 
.space  it  is  very  important  to  select  those  sorts 
that  have  short  haulm,  so  that  a greater  numher 
of  rov,’s  can  be  planted  in  a given  area.  For  the 
earliest  crop  two  sorts  at  most  are  all  that  are 
required.  They  may  consist  of  Veitch’s 
Ashleaf  and  Sharpe’s  Victor;  hut  in  the  majority 
of  cases  one  sort  will  be  sutficiout,  and  that  one 
•should  be  the  first-motioned.  The  last-named 
variety  is,  however,  not  to  be  despised,  as  it 
does  not  require  any  more  room,  and  is  certainly 
a better  cropper  than  any  of  the  Ashleaf  type, 
while  little  inferior  in  quality.  It  also  makes  a 
better  second  early  than  some  others  that  are 
classed  as  such  because  it  ripens  early,  leaving 
the  ground  vacant  by  the  end  of  July  for  other 
crops,  and  the  produce  improves  in  quality  if 
kept  a few  weeks  before  being  used.  AFith 
regard  to  second  earlies,  and  had  I to  deal  with 
rather  light  soil,  I should  grow  only  one  sort, 
and  that  would  be  Puritan,  as,  without  doubt, 
for  flavour  and  cropping  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  Potatos  ever  introduced.  It  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  ground  soon  enough 
to  get  in  a crop  of  Winter  or  Spring  Broccoli,  or 
Winter  Greens.  Being  a fairly  strong  grower, 
the  rows  should  be  2 feet  apart,  and  the  sets 
half  that  distance  in  the  rows.  When  this  sort 
is  grown  in  heavy  sand  the  tubers  are  not  quite 
so  mealy.  In  that  case  I would  substitute  Snow- 
drop, which  has  only  a moderate  amount  of 
haulm,  and  is  a good  cropper.  It  is  a kidney- 
shaped Potato  of  very  handsome  appearance, 
and  the  quality  of  the  tubers  is  excellent  when 
cooked.  I doubt  if  there  is  any  other  second 
early  Potato  that  is  such  a cropper  in  all  kinds 
of  soil ; hut  we  must  remember  that  soil 
influences  the  quality  of  Potatos  a great  deal, 
and  no  one  can  say  until  the  sort  has  been  tried 
whether  it  will  be  of  good  table  quality  or  not. 
Further,  we  must  remember  that  appearance 
does  not  count  much  in  the  case  of  Potatos,  or 
the  great  mass  of  the  public  would  not  rely  so 
consistently  on  the  old  Early  Shaws,  which  are 
still  grown  largely  for  the  London  market ; yet 
this  is  a deep-eyed,  rough-looking  tuber.  But 
the  purchasers  know  its  table  quality,  and  will 
take  it  in  preference  to  more  handsome  sorts. 
Whenever  there  is  room  for  a few  rows  of  late 
Potatos,  Fielder’s  Giant  is  the  one  to  select,  as 
it  adapts  itself  to  a variety  of  soils,  and  is  an 
excellent  cropper,  also  first-class  in  quality, 
while  I find  it  resists  disease  as  well  as  any  sort  I 
have  yet  grown.  j_ 


Hard  beds  for  Onions. — I would  like  to 
say  a few  words  in  reply  to  “ W.  S.,”  on  the 
subject  of  Onions  on  hard  beds,  in  Gardening 
January  26th.  I was  always  in  favour  of  hard 
beds,  but  I find  from  my  experience  last  year 
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that  Onions  can  be  grown  on  soft  beds.  My 
soil  here  is  very  wet  and  peaty,  and  when  sow- 
ing-time came  last  year  tramping  and  rolling 
were  out  of  the  question.  I simply  sowed  the 
seeds,  using  boards  to  stand  on,  and  I never  saw 
a crop  of  better  keeping  Onions.  Although  the 
ground  is  infested  with  wireworm  not  a single 
root  was  affected.  Bedfordshire  Champion  was 
the  variety  sown. — Rob  Roy,  Scotland. 


FORCING  RHUBARB. 

During  the  early  spring  months  Rhubarb  is  in 
great  request,  and  those  who  have  a good  supply 
of  strong  roots  should  lose  no  time  in  lifting  a 
portion  of  them,  and  placing  them  in  some 
heated  structure,  or  else  covering  them  with 
pots  or  boxes,  and  enveloping  them  in  ferment- 
ing material.  The  latter  plan  answers  well 
where  it  is  desirable  to  save  the  roots  for  another 
year,  for  if  not  kept  well  covered  too  long,  and 
allowed  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the 
growing  season  to  receive  their  strength,  but 
little  harm  will  be  done.  But  where  the  roots 
are  lifted,  and  forced  in  heated  houses  or  pits,  it 
is  far  the  best  plan  to  have  a good  lot  of  one- 
year-old  seedling  plants  for  putting  out  in  the 
open  at  this  time  of  year,  specially  for  growing 
a supply  of  vigorous  young  crowns  for  another 
year.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
crowns  that  are  well  ripened  by  making  their 
growth  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays,  and 
for  this  purpose  an  open  field  answers  far  better 
than  a walled-in  garden,  more  or  less  shaded  by 
fruit-trees.  It  is  also  very  important  to  grow 
the  earliest  varieties  that  start  naturally  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  large-stemmed  main 
crop  sorts,  and  it  is  surprising  that  with  such 
an  easily  increased  crop  as  Rhubarb,  and  such 
excellent  varieties  as  Early  Albert,  Linmeus, 
&c.,  that  so  many  go  on  growing  the  old  green- 
stemmed kinds  that  are  neither  attractive  in 
appearance  nor  good  in  quality.  Two-year- 
old  young  clumps  are  far  easier  managed  in 
lifting,  and  produce  finer  stalks  than  old  crowns 
that  have  been  split  up  time  after  time.  I may 
add  that  to  get  good  succulent  Rhubarb  rich 
soil  is  wanted.  Starved  roots  are  of  little 
value.  J.  Groom,  Oosport. 


Early  Potatos  in  pots.— Seeing  how 
much  trouble  is  taken  in  raising  a few  early 
Potatos  on  hot-beds  and  in  frames,  and  what 
poor  returns  are  often  obtained,  I am  surprised 
that  owners  of  small  gardens  who  have  heated 
greenhouses  do  not  more  often  endeavour  to 
raise  a few  early  Potatos  in  pots.  In  most 
greenhouses  there  is  a shelf  near  the  glass  that 
will  hold  a dozen  or  so  of  9-inch  pots,  and  these 
will  hold  sufficient  soil  to  nourish  a single 
Potato  set,  and  if  the  soil  be  of  a fairly  holding 
character,  such  as  may  often  be  obtained  from 
a well-manured  border  in  the  open,  each  pot 
will  yield  several  good-sized  tubers,  providing 
the  grower  will  give  them  time  to  develop.  But 
often  the  inexperienced  are  too  impatient  in 
such  matters  ; they  do  not  allow  time  for  the 
crop  to  mature.  This  remark  applies  as  much 
to  those  grown  in  frames  as  to  those  in  pots. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  roots  be 
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disturbed  until  the  lower  leaves  on  the  stems 
begin  to  turn  yellow.  As  soon  as  that  takeli 
place  the  tubers  have  grown  large  enough  for 
use,  and  v/ill  invariably  be  dry  and  mealy  when 
cooked.  Only  one  set  should  be  put  in  each 
pot,  and  that  should  be  buried  5 inches  in  the 
soil,  the  earth  being  pressed  pretty  firm,  both 
under  and  over  the  sets.  Any  time  during  the 
month  of  February  is  soon  enough  to  plant  the 
sets,  and  if  they  are  sprouted,  so  much  the 
better.  Sharpe’s  Victor  is  tlie  most  suitable 
kind  to  grow,  as  it  is  short  in  haulm,  and  a 
better  cropper  than  any  of  the  Ashleaf  type, 
although  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  slightly 
better  in  flavour.  The  only  point  of  importance 
in  the  cultural  details  after  they  are  once 
planted  is  the  watering.  As  the  length  of  tlie 
haulm  increases  the  plants  will  want  liberal 
supplies  of  water,  especially  in  bright  weather. 
Once  a day  will  not  be  too  often,  and  sufficient 
water  must  be  given  each  time  to  run  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  Another  advantage  in 
growing  Potatos  in  this  way  is  that  the  plants 
do  not  harbour  or  become  attacked  with  insects 
or  any  other  pests.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  risk 
whatever  in  that  way.  The  tubers  will  improve 
in  quality  if  left  undisturbed  in  the  soil  for  a 
week  or  two. — J.  C.  C. 

Culture  of  vegetables. —I  have  spent 
moat  of  my  life  in  India,  and  am  quite  inexperi- 
enced about  the  management  of  vegetables.  I 
have  taken  an  old-fashioned  house  ; it  has  a large 
kitchen  garden,  and  there  is  a large  bricked 
frame,  with  sliding  glass  frames  (lights,  I sup- 
pose). Under  it  all  a fire  can  be  kept,  and  it 
has  a chimney.  I read  about  “ hot-beds,”  and 
wish  to  know  if  the  same  treatment  is  required  ? 
I wish  to  manage  the  garden  myself,  for  I cannot 
afford  an  experienced  gardener.  — Inexperi- 
enced One. 

Your  question  is  difficult  to  ansv/er, 
because  you  do  not  say  if  the  frame  is  suffi- 
ciently heated.  Again,  3mu  do  not  stale  whether 
heat  is  given  by  an  ordinary  briok  Hue  or  hot- 
v/ater.  We  should  say  the  latter  from  your 
remarks.  Now,  a frame  of  this  kind  may  be 
made  good  use  of,  and,  presuming  it  is  a flue, 
the  next  difficulty  arises.  Does  it  go  round  the 
frame  inside  or  underneath  the  middle  ? If  the 
latter,  you  have  heat  at  once  without  manure  ; 
but  such  heat  is  uncertain — too  much  sometimes, 
not  enough  at  others.  If  the  flue  is  round  the 
frame  you  will  have  less  difficulty,  as  you  may 
use  the  flue  for  top-heat  and  manure  for  bottom, 
and  get  better  results  by  placing  slates,  tiles,  or 
boards  to  keep  the  manure  free  of  the  flue. 
You  will  get  a nice  gentle  heat  with  little  firing 
if  boards  are  used.  Be  careful  to  place  bricks 
edgeways  between  the  flue  and  boards.  A good 
heatingmaterial  may  be  got  together  with  manure 
and  fresh  leaves,  throwing  the  whole  into  a heap 
for  a short  time  before  placing  in  the  frame, 
and  when  filling  in  the  litter  make  the  material 
as  firm  as  possible,  and  if  at  all  dry  give  a good 
soaking  of  water  to  assist  fermentation.  W’hen 
the  material  has  heated  merely  leave  air  on  the 
lights  for  the  steam  to  escape.  The  uses  to 
which  you  may  place  this  structure  are  manifold 
— firstly,  to  raise  tender  seeds  in  pans,  pots,  or 
boxes.  You  could  force  vegetables  such  as 
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require  warmth — Vegetable  Marrows,  Tomatos, 
Celery,  and  such  like,  requiring  heat  at  the 
start — and  after«'ards  use  your  frame  for 
Cucumbers  or  salads  early  in  the  spring  ; Melons, 
too,  are  best  left  alone,  though  the  frame  would 
grow  them.  There  is  little  diinculty  in  their 
management,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  you  could  grow 
Tomatos  all  through  the  summer,  and  you  would 
not  require  bottom-heat.  So  much  depends 
upon  what  you  wish  to  grow.  Read  carefully 
the  work  for  the  week  in  G.auDEXiNa,  and  you 
will  get  much  information  as  to  management 
of  your  garden.  Any  inquiries  later  as  to 
vegetables  we  sliall  be  pleased  to  answer. 
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Conservatory. 

CuUin.;s  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  struck  now  will  make 
nice  plants  for  bloomin"  in  5-inoh  and  G-inch  pots  next 
winter.  They  will  strike  best  in  rather  a dry  heat  near  the 
hot  pipes.  I have  a lot  now  rooting  on  a broad  shelf  over 
a coil  of  hot  pipes.  In  such  positions  scarcely  a cutting 
fails.  The  older  plants  which  flowered  through  the  early 
part  of  the  autumn  and  winter  will  flower  again  shortly  in 
a warm  house.  Bermuda  and  White  Lilies  now  throwing 
up  flower  stems  must  be  kept  free  from  green-flies,  or  the 
flowers  will  be  spoilt.  Dipping  in  some  suitable  insecticide 
answers  the  purpose,  and  so  will  fumigating  with  Tobacco  ; 
but  whatever  is  used  will  require  to  be  repeated  if  the 
insects  are  to  be  keptdown.  Pelargoniums  intended  for  late 
blooming  may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots.  These  again 
are  very  subject  to  insect  attacks  and  must  be  kept  clean 
through  the  spring  before  the  flowers  expand.  Acacias 
coming  into  bloom  must  have  abundant  supplies  cf  water 
at  the  root,  as  they  are  strong-rooting  things.  These  are 
very  charming  in  early  spring  and  deserve  more  attention 
than  they  have  received  of  late  years.  They  should  be 
pruned  into  shape  after  the  flowers  fade,  and  will  be  much 
benefited  by  an  occasional  soaking  of  weak  soot-water.  This 
forms  a cheap  stimulant,  but  should  be  used  clear  or  it 
bla  ikens  everything  so  much,  including  the  pots  and  soil. 
Borders  in  which  climbers  are  planted  must  be  examined 
and  watered  if  dry.  Baskets  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
will  be  soon  shoaving  flower  buds  again.  These  flower 
beautifully  up  till  near  Christmas,  and  then  there  comes  a 
quiet  time  so  far  as  regards  blossoms,  but  they  retain  their 
dark  green  colour,  and  with  the  longer  days  comes  a new 
effort,  and  during  the  spring  they  will  be  bright  and 
effective.  I think  much  more  might  be  done  with  these 
beautiful  double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. 

Stove. 

It  is  customary  at  this  season  to  go  through  the  stove 
with  a view  to  repot  those  things  which  require  it ; this, 
in  fact,  is  the  general  potting  season.  Of  course,  young 
growing  specimens  may  require  mors  than  one  shift  in  a 
year  if  w'e  wish  them  to  do  their  best.  All  climbers,  such 
as  Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  &c.,  should  be  repotted 
now,  turning  them  out  of  the  pots  carefully,  removing  as 
much  of  the  old  exhausted  soil  as  can  be  taken  away  with- 
out injuring  the  roots,  and  repotting  in  clean,  well-drained 
pots  of  a similar  size,  using  turfy  loam  and  flbry  peat, 
with  a dash  of  leaf-mould  and  enough  sharp  sand  to 
insure  the  water  passing  away,  fully  bearing  in  mind  that 
wh  m the  flowering  season  arrives  soraethingrather  stronger 
than  plain  water  will  be  given.  Young  plants  with 
abundance  of  healthy  roots  may  be  shifted  on  without  any 
reduction  of  ball.  Sow  seeds  of  Gloxinias  and  Strepto- 
carpus.  The  last-named  is  a very  useful  family,  more  so,  I 
think,  than  the  Gloxinias  for  the  small  stove. 

Orchard  House. 

Plums  succeed  well  in  pots,  and  where  there  are  cool 
fruit-houses  to  shelter  the  blossoms  in  spring  quite  a 
number  of  trees  may  be  hou.sed  now  with  a view  to  turning 
some  out  at  llie  liegiuning  of  June  or  earlier  if  some 
light  shelter  can  be  improvised.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
place  a couple  of  dozen  trees  where  only  a dozen  or 
perhaps  less  will  fill  the  space  when  the  trees  are  in  fuil 
growth.  When  that  time  arrives  the  supernumeraries  can 
be  taken  out  and  placed  in  some  sheltered  spot  outside  where 
the  fruit  will  ripen  in  due  course.  The  Plum  submits  to 
this  treatment  better  than  the  Peach.  The  best  time  to 
pot  up  young  trees  is  in  autumn,  the  moment  the  leaves 
fall,  as  the  young  trees  begin  to  make  roots  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  pressed  firmly  against  them,  and  firm  potting  is  very 
essential ; but  anyone  wishing  to  grow  a few  Plums  in 
pots  may  pot  them  up  now.  Of  course,  there  will  be  no 
Plums  this  season. 

Ripe  Grapes  in  June. 

To  have  ripe  Grapes  by  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of 
July  no  time  must  be  lost  now  if  a start  has  not  been 
mide,  but  where  the  Vines  have  been  forced  in  previous 
years  the  impetus  will  already  have  been  gi'en,  and  a 
regular  night  temperature  of  60  degs.  to  55  degs.  will  soon 
force  them  into  leaf.  Vines  which  have  once  been  forced 
ever  so  slightly  are  more  ready  to  move  than  those  which 
have  not  been  forced.  I once  knew  an  early  vinery  that 
was  worked  round  till  the  Grapes  ripened  at  Christmas 
instead  of  March,  the  usual  season,  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  keep  them  from  starting.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  disbudding,  stopping,  and  training  of  the  young 
shoots  of  Vines  should  have  prompt  attention. 

Chrysanthemums. 

There  is  still  time  to  strike  cuttings  for  ordinary  decora- 
tive purposes.  Those  who  are  thinking  of  growing  highly- 
fed  blooms  should  grow  a plant  or  two  of  all  the  indispens- 
able sorts  in  a natural  manner  without  stimulants. 
Cuttings  are  difficult  to  obtain  from  these  highly  fed  plants. 


* III  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “Garden  Worh”  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


and  when  obtained  they  do  not  make  such  good  plants  as 
cuttings  from  plants  natur.ally  grown.  Chrysanthemums 
cannot  be  grown  too  oool.  A degree  or  two  of  frost  will 
not  hurt  them. 

Window  Gardening. 

Keep  Cacti  and  other  succulents  dry  at  present.  Thess 
are  amateurs’  plants,  and  are  coming  to  the  front  a.gain. 
They  are  easy  to  manage,  and  a small  greenhouse  or  a spare 
room  will  hold  quite  a collection.  Palms,  Ferns,  and  foliage 
plants  must  have  water  enough  to  keep  the  roots  moist. 
Pot-bound  plants  may  have  a shift  as  soon  as  the  w’eather 
gets  a bit  settled,  but  do  not  disturb  the  roots  of  anything 
during  frosty  weather. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Those  who  have  many  beds  to  fiil  with  tender  plants  will 
be  making  calculations  of  the  plants  in  stock  and  the 
number  requisite  to  meet  requirements.  Ali  have  to  make 
the  best  of  their  circumstances,  and  those  who  have 
nothing  but  a hot-bed  to  strike  cuttings  and  raise  seed- 
lings may  turn  out  a good  many  plants  between  this  and 
the  first  of  June,  and  a good  deal  may  be  done  by  those 
who  start  with  an  empty  greenhouse  with  a few  packets  of 
seeds.  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  and  Ageratums  may 
be  sown  now,  and  the  usual  kinds  of  foliage  plants, 
including  some  of  the  silver-leaved  Cineraria  maritima  and 
Centaurea  ragusina.  The  Cineraria  grows  much  faster 
than  the  Centaurea,  but  is  not  so  compact.  There  is  one 
plant  which  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  now,  which  no 
one  has  too  much  of,  and  that  is  the  biue  Salvia  patens. 
Single  and  double  Dahlias  sown  now  wili  be  quite  early 
enough  to  set  out  at  end  of  May.  Seedlings  are  less  refined 
in  shape  than  named  kinds,  but  they  are  valuabie  to  those 
who  have  large  borders  to  fill  and  no  stock  to  work  from. 
It  is  an  advantage  sometimes  to  have  a bare  piace  so  far  as 
regards  tender  subjects,  because  it  gives  an  opportunity  of 
showing  what  can  be  done  with  hardy  things  and  seediings. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  to  fill  a place  with  good  hardy 
things,  it  one  buys  the  plants,  would  cost  more  at  first 
than  filling  with  bedding  piauts,  but  one  does  not  want  to 
buy  every  year.  Do  not  forget  that  Sweet  Peas  and  Holly- 
hock seeds  planted  now  in  hot-bed  wili  flower  next  summer. 

Fruit  Garden. 

It  is  not  the  best  possible  weather  for  forcing,  especially 
where  Strawberries,  Grapes,  and  Peaches  are  in  biossom. 
A dry,  buoyant  atmosphere,  with  the  use  of  the  camei’s- 
hair  brush,  or  rabbit’s  tail,  or  something  light  and  handy 
which  can  be  rubbed  lightly  among  the  flowers  when  the 
pollen  is  dry,  will  generally  effect  a good  set,  and  this  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  insure  a good  crop.  Early  Grapes 
in  bloom,  such  as  Hamburghs  and  Foster’s  Seedling,  which 
are  kinds  most  generaily  grown  for  earliest  work,  should 
have  night  temperature approaching65degs.,  Peachesfrom 
50  degs.  to  55  degs.,  and  Strawberries  will  set  well  with 
Peaches  if  the  brush  or  rabbit’s  tail  is  employed  to  shift  the 
pollen.  In  such  weather  as  we  have  h.ad  lately  it  is  useiess 
to  talk  about  ventilation.  I would  rather  do  with  less  fire 
and  keep  the  house  closed,  as  there  is  a considerable  saving 
in  doing  so.  Those  having  the  command  of  plenty  of  heat 
may  start  Melons  any  time  now.  Sutton’s  A1  is  a good 
scarlet-fleshed  kind  and  forces  weli,  and  Victory  of  Bath 
when  true  is  a good  green.  The  flavour  of  Melons  rests 
more  with  thecuitivator  than  the  variety.  Those  who  are 
troubled  with  bud-eating  birds  may  with  advantage  devote 
a few  hours  to  syringing  their  bushes  with  a mixture  of 
Sunlight-soap  and  lime,  just  enough  iime  being  used  to 
pass  easily  through  a coarse-rosed  syringe. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Forced  vegetables,  such  as  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Khubarb, 
and  Mushrooms,  will  now  be  plentiful  wliere  proper  means 
are  at  hand  for  the  work.  The  chief  of  these  are,  of  course, 
pienty  of  strong  roots  in  the  case  of  the  Seakale,  Aspara- 
gus, and  Rhubarb,  and  a fairly  good  house  for  the  Mush- 
rooms. Where  the  house  is  large  enough  for  the  work  the 
Seakale,  Rhubarb,  and  some  other  useful  things  can  be 
brought  on  there.  The  most  useful  forcing  temperature 
is  55  degs.  to  CO  degs.  If  things  are  rushed  on  with  more 
heat  the  growth  is  often  poor,  and  not  infrequently  tough, 
and  sometimes  bad  flavoured.  Where  dung-lieds  are 
employed,  as  soon  as  the  land  works  freely,  plant  the 
early  crops  of  Potatos,  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots,  Radishes, 
and  sow  a small  bed  of  Onions  for  drawing  young,  or  for 
transplanting.  Ail  vacant  land  should  be  manured  and 
turned  up  now,  and  all  useless  Grass  removed.  More 
Cabbages  and  Lettuces  may  be  planted,  and  if  there  is  any 
tendency  among  the  Cabbages  to  bolt,  better  make  good 
deficiencies  at  once.  Sow  a tew  seeds  of  Cauliflowers  and 
an  early  turning  Lettuce  at  once  to  come  in  to  fiil  blanks. 
If  not  already  done,  gather  all  the  primings  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  clippings  of  hedges,  and  other  rough  matter,  and 
have  a good  smother  fire,  covering  up  when  the  fire  is  well 
alight  with  weeds  and  iumps  of  clay.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Toivn  Garden. 

In  the  house  Hyacinths  that  were  started  in  glasses  some 
time  ago  will  have  made  plenty  of  roots  by  this  time,  and 
should  be  brought  from  the  dark  cupboard  into  light  and 
warmth,  but  not  too  suddenly.  Rain-water  is  preferable 
to  that  obtained  from  the  mains  for  these  and  most  other 
plants.  A bit  of  charcoal  in  each  glass  will  greatly  help  to 
keep  the  water  sweet,  .and  a pinch  of  soot  not  only  has  a 
similar  effect,  but  greatly  stimulates  the  growth  of  the 
plantsabove.  As  a rule,  the  single-flowered  Hyacinths  are 
much  better  and  more  showy  for  pot  cuiture  than  the 
double  varieties.  While  growing,  the  nearer  such  things 
are  kept  to  the  glass  the  better;  but  at  night  the  blind 
should  be  drawn  down  between  them  and  the  window,  and 
in  very  frosty  weather  the  glasses  or  pots  had  better  be 
removed  to  the  chimney-piece,  or  at  any  rate  farther  into 
the  room.  Forced  Tulips  of  the  Van  Thol  section  are  very 
pretty  and  useful  now,  the  best  way  being  to  plant  and 
grow  them  in  boxes  until  they  are  well  in  bud,  and  then 
lift  and  pot  them,  placing  four  or  five  in  a 5-inoh  pot ; in 
fact,  there  is  no  more  useful  class  of  plants  for  spring 
flowering  in  town  gardens  than  these  and  other  bulbs,  and 
no  limit  to  the  display  that  may  be  made  with  them  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  until  April.  Ferns  are  always 
useful  in  town  greenhouses,  and  where  little  or  no  sun 
reaches  the  structure,  little  beyond  these.  Palms,  Lyco- 
pods,  and  a few  other  foliage  piants  can  be  cultivated  with 


any  degree  of  success.  The  present  is  an  excelient  time 
to  sow  the  seed,  or  spores,  of  tender  Ferns,  and  with  good 
cuiture  the  seedlings  will  make  fine  strong  plants  by  next 
winter.  The  best  way  is  to  scatter  it  on  a rough  surface 
of  fine  loamy  soil  in  a well-dr.ained  pan  or  box,  .and  keep 
this  in  a quiet  and  shady  corner  of  a well-heated  green- 
house. Place  a square  of  glass  over  each  pan,  and,  when 
necessary,  the  soil  must  be  moistened  by  dipping.  Do  not 
water  them  overhead— at  least,  until  the  tiny  plants  become 
visible.  Directly  greenhouse  and  stove  Ferns  begin  to 
make  a move  they  should  be  repotted,  giving  them  a 
moderate  shift  if  healthy  and  strong,  and  in  the  case  of 
old  jilants  dividing  them  into  small  pieces,  with  one, 
three,  or  four  crowns  apiece,  and  potting  them  up  in  small 
sizes.  Of  course.  Ferns  potted  thus  early  will  require  a 
temperature  of  at  least  GO  degs.  to  enable  them  to  start 
into  growth  again  properly.  If  this  cannot  be  afforded, 
better  leave  them  for  another  month  or  tw'o.  A few 
Spirieas,  Hydrangeas,  Dielytras,  and  so  forth  may  now  be 
brought  in  and  gently  forced.  Remember  that  S.  palniata 
cannot  endure  to  be  started  nearly  so  early,  or  pushed  so 
hard,  as  S.  japonioa  and  its  varieties.  Cuttings  of 
incurved,  reflexed,  and  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  may 
stiil  be  put  in.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  February 
9th  to  February  16th, 

Gave  a top-dressing  of  very  short  manure  to  ground 
intended  for  Onions,  and  forked  it  over.  The  ground  had 
been  previously  trenched,  and  when  the  surface  is  dry  and 
well  pulverised  towards  the  end  of  the  month  shall  tread 
it  over,  rake  smooth,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  driils.  Put  in 
cuttings  of  Heliotropes  and  Ageratums,  and  sowed  seeds 
of  Verbenas  and  Petunias,  also  sowed  various  sub-tropical 
plants,  including  Gibson’s  bronze-leaved  Castor-oil,  Sola- 
iium  marginatum,  and  divided  a lot  of  roots  of  the  large- 
flowered  Cannas,  as  we  want  enough  of  these  to  fill  a 
couple  of  good-sized  beds.  Placed  Dahlias  in  heat  to  start 
the  shoots  for  cuttings.  Put  in  cuttings  of  a lot  of  new 
and  good  old  Fuchsias.  Pruned  a number  of  large 
Fuchsias,  and  piaced  in  vinery' just  started  to  induce  tliein 
to  break.  These  plants,  when  well  furnished,  will  be 
plunged  or  planted  outside  on  the  lawn.  Planted  Tomatos 
in  boxes  to  furnish  the  sides  of  a span-roofed  house.  They 
w'iil  be  trained  up  under  the  roof.  The  plants  are  strong, 
and  showing  the  first  truss  of  blossoms.  Planted 
another  frame  witli  early  Potatos.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
Tree-Carnations.  The  cuttings  are  taken  from  plant! 
which  have  been  flowering  most  of  the  winter  in  a tempe- 
rature of  50  degs.  to  55  (legs.,  and  are  consequently  soft 
and  in  a good  condition  for  rooting.  Potted  off  a lot  of 
seedlings  Carnations  from  a Mod  strain  of  perpetual?. 
The  seeds  were  sown  in  boxes  iWt  August,  and  will  make 
good  flowering  stuff  by  next  winter.  We  sow  in  August 
because  the  piants  are  all  tlie  stronger  for  a little  more 
time  in  making  their  growth,  and  we  get  double  the 
quantity  of  flowers  from  seedlings.  The  quality-  may  not 
be  so  good,  but  we  want  quantity,  and,  besides,  I like 
raising  seedlings.  There  is  a little  mild  excitement  in  the 
uncertainty  of  what  may  turn  up.  Planted  another  house 
with  Cucumbers.  Strong  plants  set  out  now  invariably 
do  well,  as  they  grow  away  rapidly  at  once.  They  will 
get  no  ventilation  beyond  what  comes  through  between 
the  laps  of  the  glass,  but  they  will  get  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture,  wifn  frequent  light  top-dressings.  Planted 
more  French  Beans  in  pots,  and  made  up  a bed  in  a warm 
pit,  to  be  planted  with  French  Beans  when  the  bed  is 
ready.  Pricked  out  Brussels  Sprouts  sown  under  gla.ss 
in  January.  The  only  chance  of  getting  well-cropped 
Sprouts  early  in  autumn  (and  they  never  come  amiss  after 
October  sets  in)  is  to  sow  early  and  get  the  plants  strong 
before  planting.  Rearranged  conservatory.  Jloved  plants 
from  other  houses  just  coming  into  bloom  to  take  the 
place  of  others  past  their  best.  Hard-wooded  plants  have 
been  placed  in  the  lightest  position.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
Salvias  and  other  soft-wooded  winter-flowering  things 
Repotted  a lot  of  Vallota  purpurea.  Sowed  spores  and 
seeds  of  various  Ferns,  and  placed  the  pans  in  a dark 
corner  of  the  propagating-house,  covered  with  a glass  case. 
Commenced  pruning  Peaches  on  walls. 


Preserving  small  Nuts.— I have  ^yre- 
served  solely  in  a paper  bag,  standing  all  the 
winter  in  a cool  larder,  some  home-grown 
Filberts  given  me  last  October.  They  are  now 
quite  fresh  and  sweet,  having  in  no  way 
shrivelled.  This  shows  that  the  simplest  methods 
are  often  successful  when  elaborate  ones  fail. 
Why  we  do  not  grow  many  more  small  Nuts, 
and  especially  the  best  Cobs  and  Filberts,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  understand.  There  seems  to  be 
a common  impression  that  good  Nuts  can  be 
grown  only  in  Kent,  and  on  the  hard  thinning 
methods  there  usually  adopted.  That  is,  how- 
ever, an  incorrect  impression,  as  there  seems  to 
be  hardly  any  soil  that  will  not  grow  Nuts.  The 
Nuts  I have  were  grown  on  tall  bushes  that  have 
an  occasional  thinning,  and  always  have  their 
bases  kept  quite  free  from  suckers.  Practically, 
they  are  growing  in  a mixed  border,  being 
behind  dwarf  Apple  and  Pear-trees,  intermixed 
with  flowers.  The  trees  fruit  abundantly  every 
year  and  seem  as  if  they  would  go  on  bearing 
indefinitely.  Perhaps  the  shelter  of  a tall  row 
of  trees  on  the  east  side  helps  to  set  the  bloom. 
When  large  quantities  of  really  fine  sweet  Nuts 
can  be  obtained  so  readily,  it  is  strange  that  the 
best  Cobs  and  Filberts  are  not  much  more 
widely  planted.  There  seems  to  be  a good 
market  for  the  fruit,  although  we  consume  such 
an  immense  quantity  of  Spanish  small  Nuts. — A. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

A BALCONY  OF  LILIES. 

I WAS  delighted  with  the  engraving  of  some 
splendid  pots  of  Lilium  lancifolium  in 
Gardening,  page  651,  for  these  lovely  autumn 
flowers  are  great  favourites  of  mine,  and  I feel 
sure  that  many  amateurs  will  be  indueed  to 
rival  Mr.  Hone  in  attempting  at  least  to  grow 
as  fine  specimens.  But  they  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Cornwall  is  a very  favoured  county,  for  if 
some  of  the  midland  and  northern  county 
amateurs  were  to  try  the  plan  of  leaving  their 
pots  of  Liliums  in  the  open  during  such  a 
season  as  the  present,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  not  only  would  they  find  the  bulbs  rotten 
in  the  spring,  but  a great  many  of  the  pots 
burst  by  the  frost.  I do  not  wish  to  infer  that 
these  Liliums  are  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  the 
winter  if  plante'’  moderately  deep  in  the  open 
ground,  but  even  in  this  comparatively  mild 
jjirt  I would  place  a little  litter  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  plants  in  pots  suffer  far  more 
than  those  in  the  open  soil.  January  has  been 
a very  fair  example  of  the  average  English 
winter  months,  with  certainly  not  two  days 
alike,  and  from  10  degs.  to  20  degs.  of  frost  at 
midnight,  and  by  daylight  a deluge  of  cold  rain 
or  .sleet,  and  floods  in  all  lovv-lying  spots.  After 
many  years  trial  I find  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
leave  even  the  hardiest  plants,  such  as  the 
common  Ivy,  when  grown  in  pots,  without  some 
covering  such  as  ashes  or  leaves  for  the  roots, 
and  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  get  up  ast<  ck 
of  these  lovely  flowers  will  certainly  do  well  to 
make  sure  that  they  do  not  suffer  during  the 
M inter  months  from  exposure. 

J.  G.,  Goxvort. 


Is  there  a Lemon  coloured  Pink  ?— 

Seeing  an  article  on  “The  Pinks”  in  Garden- 
ing (which  I have  taken  and  read  every  year 
but  one  since  it  first  appeared),  I wish  to  ask 
if  any  of  your  readers  have  ever  seen  a light 
lemon-yellow  Pink  ? I remember  one  distinctly 
in  an  old  garden  in  Co.  Tyrone  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  I do  not  think  I coukl  have  made 
the  mistake  of  taking  either  a poor  Carnation  or 
Picotee  for  this  Yellow  Pink,  because,  as  1 
remember  it  (for  years,  too,  in  my  father’s 
garden)  the  “grass”  and  whole  look  of  the 
jjlant  was  the  same  as  the  Common  Early  White 
Pink.  I do  not  think  it  had  the  same  sweet 
perfume,  but  of  this  I cannot  feel  certain,  nor  as 
to  whether  the  petals  were  as  fringed.  I think 
not.  What  I do  remember  distinctly  is  the  size 
being  just  the  same,  and  the  colour  decidedly 
yellow,  very  like  Pride  of  Penshurst  Carnation, 
but  perhaps  a shade  paler  ; also  that  the 
growth  was  that  of  a Pink,  which  it  was  always 
called.  Perhaps  if  my  letter  is  not  too  long 
you  would  insert  it  in  Gardening,  and  some 
reader  may  have  some  clue  to  what  I remember  ? 
— A.  H.  Moore,  Lim'iinaiidra,  Cavan. 

Treatment  of  old  Pinks.— T am  anxious 
to  know  what  to  do  with  some  old  plants  of 
common  Pinks.  They  were  divided  from  large 
clamps  last  winter  and  flowered  well  last  year, 
but  have  since  become  very  straggling.  If  they 
were  broken  up  and  the  shoots  planted  in  a border 
would  they  be  likely  to  flower  in  the  summer  ? — 

hlAGFIE. 

'1  hero  would  not  be  many,  if  any,  floweri 
the  coming  summer.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
would  be  1.0  divnh-  half  your  .stock  now,  and  so 
treate.l,  would  make  exce.llenl.  pl.i.nts  for  tlowcr- 
iiig  next,  y’ear.  T heothers  iidght,  be  divided  next 
autumn  after  Ihcy  liave  flowered.  T'ho  f.u-t 
t hat  they  tiowereil  well  after  previous  division 
suggests  th.it  you  did  not  ilivido  them  up  very' 
small,  as  Pinks  do  not  usually  become  very 
straggling  in  a year. 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  Daisies  (E.  P.  IT. 

and  <1.  IP.  Y.,  BnEiey). — If  nitrate  of  soda  is 
Used  in  sufficient  tyuautity  to  kill  the  Daisies  it 
will  probably  kill  the  Grass  also.  There  is 
nothin;:  better  than  a Daisy-fork,  as  also  with 
other  w<’  ds  on  lawns.  I do  not  a.gree  M'ith 
“ E.  P.”  (January  26th,  1895,  Gardening 
Illus'i'kated),  who,  in  answer  to  “ E.  W.  P.” 
and  “G.  W.  Y.,”  thinks  that  “Grass  becomes 
weaker  through  repeated  mowing,”  thongli  it. 
may  “ through  poverty  of  soil.”  We  have  both 
lawns  and  banks  to  deal  with,  and  leave  the 
mowings  on  by  simply  mowing  without  the 
Grass-box  when  it  is  p.'.ssible  to  do  so  on  the 


lawns,  and,  with  one  exception,  never  using  the 
Grass-box  on  the  banks.  The  Grass  mowings 
soon  wither  and  form  a good  top-dressing.  If 
the  lawns  and  banks  are  gradually  cleared  of 
weeds  by  using  the  Daisy-fork,  and  the  Grass 
mowings  left  on,  there  should  be  a vast  improve- 
ment before  very  long,  unless  the  soil  is  very 
poor.  For  large  machines  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  mow  without  the  Grass-box,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  Grass  is  too  wet  or  thick  or 
long,  but  at  other  times  it  is  easier  without  it. 
Small  machines  can  always  be  worked  without 
the  box. — A.  P.,  Cheshire. 


WHITE  EVERLASTING  PEA  (LATHYRUS 
LATIFOLIUS  ALBUS). 

This  noble  perennial  Pea  is  one  of  the  fairest 
of  our  summer  flowers,  and  but  rarely  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  in  our  gard>'ns.  Here  and 
there  as  a plant  for  cutting  fn  m it  is  common 
enough,  but  it  should  be  seen  in  bold  groups  in 
order  that  the  best  results  may  be  in  all  ways 
obtained.  I once  saw  thirty-six  plants  in  » 
straight  line  stretching  across  an  old-fashioned 
kitchen  garden,  trained  to  stakes  like  cummon 


White  Everlasting  I'ea  (Lathyrus  latitolius  albus). 


edible  Peas,  and,  again,  about  a dozen  old  stools 
in  a round  bed  on  the  Grass,  whence  the  flowery 
sprays  wandered  upon  the  smooth  turf  uustaked, 
and  the  effect  was  a very  bold  and  pretty  one, 
unique  indeed  in  its  way.  The  plant  is  easily 
increased  by  root  cuttings,  or  its  young  shoots 
root  freely  in  pots  in  a slight  bottom-heat  when 
2 inr  hes  or  inclie;i  in  length.  Seed  of  il,  some- 
times comes  true,  and  .“orne.tiines  it  does  not,  ami 
division  is  tlm  only'  sme  and  certain  plan.  It  is 
one  of  the  veiy  best  of  herhaceous  plants,  but 
should  be  grouped  boldly  and  liberally  treated 
afterwards  in  order  to  get  the  full  beauty  of  its 
flowers.  F.  W.  B. 


Growing  Carnations  (Magpi.).— Yon 
are  starting  too  late  to  have  good  Carnations 
this  year,  as  to  obtain  the  best  results  the  plants 
should  be  put  out  in  autumn.  Prepare  the  bed 
now  by  adding  to  it  some  good  substantial 
loamy  soil,  which  it  will  pay  you  to  obtain  else- 
where if  you  have  none  suitable.  Fill  the  bed 
with  some  temporary  flowers  lor  the  summer, 
and  take  them  up  in  September.  Purchase  your 
Carnations  in  September,  securing  strong  well- 
rooted  layers  of  free-growing,  hardy,  self- 
coloured  kinds.  Plant  them  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  hand,  treading  the  soil  about  the  roots 
very  firmly.  Keep  a sharp  look  oat  for  wireworms 


in  the  fresh  soil.  You  may  trap  these  as  scon 
as  the  bed  is  made  by  burying  pieces  of  Carrot 
a few  inches  under  the  surface,  and  examining 
them  from  time  to  time. 

Plants  for  shady  heds.— I have  three 
small  beds  somewhat  in  the  shade.  Will  you 
kindly  advise  me  how  to  plant  them?  At 
present  I have  some  Wallflowers  in.  I am  very 
fond  of  Iceland  Poppies.  When  ought  I to  sow 
the  seed  in  time  for  this  year’s  flowering  ? I 
should  be  very  grateful  if  you  would  advise  me 
as  to  the  choice  of  plants  suitable  for  my  green- 
house ? It  is  kept  heated  principally  on  account 
of  “Geraniums”  for  bedding:  heat  between 
50  degs.  and  60  degs. — S.  Holding. 

*^*  Iceland  Poppies  sown  this  month 
(February)  or  in  March  under  glass  and  grown 
on  freely  will  flower  more  or  less  this  year,  but 
those  sown  last  autumn  would  bloom  both  earlier 
and  more  freely'.  Other  suitable  plants  for  such 
half-shaded  beds  are ; Pansies,  Auriculas, 
Fuchsias,  Begonias  (tuberous),  and  Calceolarias 
(shrubby).  If  the  greenhouse  referred  to  receives 
a fair  amount  of  sun  almost  any  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  greenhouse  plants  may  be  successfully 
grown  in  it,  including  Zonal  and  other  Pelargo- 
niums, Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Petunias,  Myrtles, 
Heliotropes,  Marguerites,  &c. 

Traveller’s  Joy  (Clematis  vitalba). — I 
have  a Clematis  vitalba  which  has  been  planted 
three  years  last  spring,  but  it  has  not  bloomed 
yet,  although  it  has  grown  very  well.  In  the 
summer  of  1893  it  sent  eight  or  ten  shoots  out 
8 feet  or  10  feet  long,  but  no  bloom.  Last 
spring  I cut  it  down  to  about  3 feet  from  the 
ground  ; it  pushed  out  and  grew  tremendously, 
covering  a space  of  about  10  feet  broad  and 
15  feet  high,  but  not  a single  bloom.  It  liras  an 
east  aspect,  and  is  planted  against  the  blank 
end  of  a building.  I had  a bed  prepared  for  it 
nearly  3 feet  deep  and  well  drained,  and  made 
up  of  turf,  manure,  sand,  and  bones.  I have  not 
yet  cut  it  down  this  season,  and  I shall  be 
obliged  for  any  information  as  to  the  time  and 
to  what  extent  I must  prune  it,  or  any  other 
information,  with  a view  to  having  plenty  of 
bloom  this  coming  season.  What  time  of  the 
year  must  I expect  it  to  bloom  ? I reside  in  an 
elevated  and  rather  cold  part  of  Yorkshire. — 
0.  H.  Q. 

This  is  one  of  those  extremely  hardy  and 
vigorous  plants  that  when  established  requires 
to  be  starved  into  bloom  rather  than  too  gene- 
rously treated.  You  have,  in  fact,  overfed  it  ; 
hence  theluxuriant  growth  and  absence  of  flow'ers. 
Let  it  alone  for  two  or  three  years,  giving  it  no 
more  manure  and  no  water,  and  pruning  it  as 
little  as  possible.  An  east  aspect  is  not  the 
best  for  the  production  of  hard-flow’cring  wood, 
and  you  must  remember  that  last  year  w'as  a 
very  unfavourable  one.  During  or  after  the 
llrstdry,  w'arm  summer,  the  plant  will  probably 
bloom  all  right.  It  naturally  flowers  in  July  or 
August. 

lucreasing  Double  White  Prim- 
roses.— I have  a few  Double  White  Primroses 
planted  in  my  garden ; I wish  to  know  w'hen  is 
the  proper  time  to  split  them  to  increase  my 
stock?  I have  had  them  two  or  three  years, 
but  they  have  not  done  very  well.  Any  infor- 
mation as  to  their  culture  will  much  oblige. — 
O.  H.  Q. 

Plants  of  this  chaiming  flow'er,  the 
double  white  form  of  Primula  acaulis,  may  be 
diviil.'d  at  any  time  diiiiiig  the  spring,  either 
bebiii-.orafter  llovvei  iog.  They  do  best  in  arathcr 
rich  and  mellow  loamy  soil,  and  in  a half-shaded 
situation,  or  where  they  are  sheltered  from  l.lie 
burning  tays  of  the  sun  in  summer.  They  also 
like  a moist  and  cool  climate,  ami  a top-dressing 
of  leaf-mould  annually  will  be  found  to  assist 
them  wonderfully. 

A pretty  winter  plant.— 'rherc  are  not 
many  hardy  plants  whose  season  of  greatest 
beauty  is  in  mid-winter,  but  the  red-leavrd 
Tellima  is  more  beautiful  by  far  throughout  the 
winter  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  It 
is  a plant  nearly  allied  to  the  Heucheras,  having 
compact  tufts  of  leaves  like  them,  and  these 
throughout  summer  are  greea,  whilst  the 
flowers  are  greenish-yellow  and  scarcely  worth 
noticing.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  prettiest 
plant  in  the  garden,  every  leaf  being  a most 
beautiful  colour,  the  older  ones  dark  purple, 
and  the  younger  ones  almost  crimson.  Every 
year  as  winter  comes  the  leaves  take  on  the.-.t' 
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lovely  hues  and  keep  them  till  spring,  when 
growth"  commences,  and  they  become  green 
again.  Its  culture  is  of  the  easiest,  as  a large 
spreading  colony  is  healthy  and  happy  in  a cold, 
wet  soil,  and  it  is  useful  as  well  as  beautiful  in 
keeping  the  ground  clean,  for  the  plants  grow 
so  close  and  thick  that  there  is  no  room  for 
weeds.  At  present  it  is  a rare,  little-known 
plant,  but  precious  for  its  rich  colour  and 
cheerful  effect. — A.  H. 


Market  gardening  f (/Oreui  Garden).— 
Our  correspondent  appears  to  want  to  know 
what  everyone  else  is  anxious  to  know — viz., 
an  investment  for  capital  that  will  yield  both 
pleasure  and  profit.  Allow  me  to  say  that  this 
is  being  tried  by  nearly  every  owner  of  a garden 
that  is  ostensibly  kept  up  for  pleasure,  but  is 
made  to  enter  into  the  second  duty  of  yielding  a 
profit  as  well,  for  market  sales  are  the  rule  now 
quite  as  much  as  they  were  the  exception  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  the  result  is  that  profits 
have  dropped  to  a minimum — in  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  if  many  could  show  a profit  at  all. 
Our  correspondent  says  he  selects  fruit  and 
flowers,  and  we  heartily  commend  his  choice,  for 
vegetables  have  of  late  been  at  a profitless  price, 
for  all  small  allotment-holders  arc  joining  the 
ranks  of  growers  for  market,  and  hawking  their 
product  from  door  to  door.  Where  is  the  best 
place  to  erect  the  glass  in  contemplation  is  a 
most  important  point,  and  one  that  may  make 
all  the  difference.  We  should  say  for  supplying 
Covent-garden  that  the  shorter  the  distance 
the  more  chance  is  there  of  a profit.  In  the 
first  place,  the  goods  can  be  placed  on  the 
market  within  a few  hours  of  being  gathered  ; 
and  in  the  second,  the  railway  charges  (sup- 
posing they  cannot  be  sent  by  road — that  is  far 
the  best  for  anything  under  twenty  miles) 
would  be  very  much  less  than  if  our  correspon- 
dent migrated  to  Bournemouth  or  the  New 
Forest,  and  we  would  strongly  urge  him  to  look 
out  for  a site  somewhere  in  the  suburban 
districts  of  London,  for  an  enormoirs  affair  could 
be  erected  on  a few  acres  of  land,  supposing 
the  houses  were  erected  so  as  to  utilise  them 
entirely,  and  the  land  should  be  of  the  best 
quality,  so  that  the  natural  soil  will  do  for 
the  fruit-tree  borders.  Low  span-roofed  houses, 
with  pits  or  frames,  on  each  side,  are  the  way  to 
utilise  the  land  to  the  utmost.  From  our  own 
experience  of  railway  rates,  wc  feel  confident 
that  it  is  better  for  growers  that  arc  100  miles 
from  London  to  sell  at  almost  any  price  in  a 
local  market  than  be  tempted  to  send  to  Lon- 
don ; as  the  extra  price  obtained  (except  for  a 
few  of  the  choicest  goods)  will  be  more  than 
taken  off  by  railway  charges.  The  question  of 
how  much  j)er  cent,  on  the  outlay  that  is  likely 
to  be  obtained  is  a very  difficult  one  to 
answer ; but  supposing  an  entirely  new  lot 
of  houses  were  erected  and  planted  with 
fruits,  it  would  be  at  least  three  years 
before  any  percentage  on  the  outlay  could  be 
expected,  and  it  would  take  extra  good  manage- 
ment with  temporary  crops  to  make  it 
pay  the  working  expenses.  For  such 

crops  as  Strawberries,  Tomatos,  &c.,  do  not 
realise  the  prices  they  used  to,  and  Grapes  after 
they  come  into  bearing  are  by  no  means  re- 
munerative, and  it  is  only  by  the  most  skilful 
management,  so  that  the  houses  are  constantly 
in  use,  that  market  growers  are  able  to  make  a 
living.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there 
are  not  as  good  managers  or  agents  as  there  are 
hond-fide  market  growers,  but  we  certainly  think 
that  direct  personal  supervision  is  the  onlj'  way 
to  meet  the  keen  competition  that  exists.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  damp  the  ardour  of  our 
correspondent,  but  we  think  there  are  many  safer 
investments  for  capital  than  fruit  or  flower 
growing,  now  th.at  the  ends  of  the  earth  are 
being  utilised  for  growing  both  fruit  and  flowers 
for  Covent-garden,  and  under  such  favourable 
conditions  that  we  cannot  approach  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom. 


“The  English  Pl0"wer  Garden.”  — This  is 

being  revised  and  reprinted,  and  will  be  issued  in  the  spring. 
The  new  edition  will  contain  an  account  of  the  hardy  Bam- 
boos, by  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford,  of  the  hardy  Water 
Lilies  by  Mons.  Latour-Marliac,  the  Narcisri  by  Mr,  Eur- 
bidge,  the  Lilies  by  Dr.  Wallace,  outdoor  Chrysanthemums 
by  Mr.  Molyneux,  Tea  Roses  by  Mr.  Herrington,  and  many 
other  additions.  The  first  part — i.e.,  that  devoted  to  design- 
will  have  important  additions  and  phtns  showing  plan  to 
scale,  as  well  as  planting  of  the  beds. 


HYBRID  DAFFODILS. 

The  majority  of  Daffodils  are  hybrids — that  is, 
they  are  not  true  species,  like  our  Lent  Lily, 
but  have  been  crossed  with  other  kinds,  either 
artificially  or  by  insect  agency  in  their  natural 
homes.  Of  the  earlier  raisers,  we  may  mention 
Leeds  and  Backhouse,  names  that  are  perpetuated 
in  the  classes  of  Daffodils  that  give  beauty  to 
present-day  gardens.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  such  splendid  kinds  as  bicolor,  Hors- 
fieldi.  Empress,  and  Sir  Watkin  are  all  hybrids. 
Of  recent  raisers  of  Daffodils  none  has  laboured 
more  assiduously  than  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engle- 
heart,  a hybrid  raised  by  him  being  represented 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  This  is  a 
seedling  from  N.  cernuus  by  pollen  of  the 


Ilj’brid  Daffodil  Snowdrop. 


pretty  Angel’s  Tears  (N.  triandus).  It  is  a 
delightful  flower,  not  inaptly  named  Snowdrop, 
the  scape  bearing  two  flowers  of  creamy-white- 
ness  with  long  tubular  corona,  whilst  its  pendu- 
lous Fuchsia-like  character  is  distinctive.  This 
gained  the  medal  offered  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  the  best  new  seedling 
shown  in  the  spring  of  1893.  In  a paper  contri- 
buted to  the  Daffodil  Conference  in  April,  1890, 
Mr.  Eogleheart  remarks  about  hybridising 
Daffodils:  “ To  those  who  have  an  eye  chiefly 
to  their  pleasure,  I must  say  that  they 
will  find  the  work  tedious  at  first, 
while  they  are  waiting  the  four,  five,  or 
six  years  which  must  elapse  before  their  seed- 
lings flower,  but  that  the  waiting  v/ill  be 
forgotten  when  they  have  reached  the  happy 
stage  of  having  a batch  of  plants  coming  into 
bloom  every  spring.  With  regard  to  the 
practical  details  of  cultivation,  etc.,  I find  it  best 
to  keep  the  young  plants  in  pans,  pots,  or  boxes, 
plunged  in  ashes  in  a cold  frame,  for  their  first 
two  years,  and  then  to  plant  tliem  out  in  slightly 
raised  beds  in  open  quarters.  The  Corbularias 
(Basket  Daffodils),  triandrus,  and  such  small  and 
half-hardy  sorts  may  bo  kept  in  their  pans 
until  they  flower.  I recommend  careful  fertili- 
sation by  hand,  and  the  excision  in  a young 
state  of  the  anther, s of  the  mother-flower.  It  is 
safer,  too,  that  the  mother-flower  should 
be  covered  by  glass  or  very  fine  muslin,  for 
though  bees  and  insects  generally  are  not  very 
fond  of  Daffodils,  yet  they  haunt  them  to  some 
extent,  and  a breeze  bears  the  fine  dry  pollen  a 
long  way. 


CALOCHORTUS  (MARIPOSA  LILY). 

A LOVELY  family  of  bulbous  plants  from  AVesteru 
North  America,  and  belonging  to  the  Lily  tribe. 
The  majority  come  from  California.  There  are 
about  thirty-six  species  known  at  the  present 
time,  including,  of  course,  the  section  Cyclobo- 
thra.  As  a whole  they  form  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  groups  of  hardy  bulbous  plants, 
the  colours  being  so  varied  and  delicately 
blended.  Could  the  fallacy  regarding  their 
cultivation  be  removed,  they  would  be  more 
popular.  Excepting  the  Mexican  species,  which 
are,  fortunately,  few,  Calochorti  are  hardy.  A 
warm  border  facing  south  will  suit  them.  The 
soil  should  be  light  and  rich,  and  at  a good 
angle,  so  as  to  drain  off  superfluous  moisture. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  early  in  autumn 
after  having  been  dried,  and  if  possible  lifted 
annually  as  soon  as  ripe,  keeping  them  out  of 
the  ground  for  a few  weeks  and  again  re- 


C.  ALDUS. — A charming  species  of  the  Cyclo- 
bothra  section,  and  more  easily  grown  than 
most  species.  It  resembles  C.  pulchellus  of  the 
same  section,  but  the  flowers  of  C.  albus  are 
larger,  the  petals  both  longer  and  broader,  the 
nodding  flowers  of  a whitish  colour^  with  a 
purplish  base,  and  marked  towards  the  centre 
with  a shallow  pit,  covered  with  hairs.  This 
may  be  planted  in  the  open  border  without 
much  fear  of  failure,  unless  the  soil  be  very 
stiff.  It  i-;  a native  of  California,  and 
increases  fairly  rapidly  by  offsets  and  seeds, 
which  ripen  freely  and  produce  good  flowering 
bulbs  in  three  years.  These  require  careful 
handling  and  light,  rich  soil  during  the  first 
two  years,  after  which  they  may  be  planted  in 
the  general  collection. 

C.  Benthaml— A somewhat  rare  but  very 
pretty  dwarf  species  from  California.  It 
is  the  Cyclobothra  elegans  var.  luteus  of 
Bentham  PI.  Hartw.,  p.  338.  It  grows  from 
4 inches  to  8 inches  high,  the  leaves  long  and 
narrow  ; the  flowers,-  of  a rich  citron-yellow, 
often  deep  brown  at  the  base,  and  densely 
covered  with  yellow  hairs,  are  erect,  from  three 
to  six  in  an  umbel,  and  produced  in  June  and 
July. 

0.  CCEBULEUS. — A dwarf  species,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding 6 inches  in  height,  producing  in  July 
umbels  of  three  to  five  large  flowers  of  a bright 
lilac,  dotted  and  lined  with  dark  blue,  the 
gland  at  the  base  being  covered  with  a pretty 
fringed  scale.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow, 
rarely  more  than  one  to  each  bulb.  Native  of 
California.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  C.  glaucus 
of  Regel. 

0.  ELEGANS. — A fine  dwarf  species  from  the 
American  Continent.  It  seems  to  be  extremely 
variable.  In  the  valleys,  David  Douglas,  the 
collector,  tells  us,  it  ranged  in  height  from 
4 inches  to  8 inches,  while  on  the  mountains, 
near  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow,  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1 inch  or  2 inches.  Its  stem  bears  in  June 
three  to  five  drooping  flowers,  white  or  greenish- 
white  with  a purplish  base,  bearded,  but  not 
ciliate.  The  gland  is  covered  by  a fringed  scale. 
The  narrow  leaf  is  longer  than  the  flower-stem, 
smooth,  and  nerved. 

C.  FLAVUS. — This  beautiful  species  has  again 
been  re-introduced.  It  represents  a form  of  the 
genus  Calochortus,  in  which  the  flower.s  are 
upright,  and  the  petals  have  an  outwai'd  curve 
instead  of  an  inward  curve  ; it  is  in  consequence 
of  this  more  nearly  allied  to  Eritillaria  tlian  most 
of  the  other  members  of  the  family.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  liardy  as  most  of  the 
Calochorti,  but  it  will  be  found  to  do  well  at 
the  base  of  a south  wall.  It  is  also  known  as 
0.  pallidus  and  C.  luteus. 

C.  Greeni. — A fine,  bold  species  of  recent 
introduction,  growing  a foot  or  more  in  height, 
and  producing  freely  in  early  June  from  three 
to  five  large,  clear,  lilac  flowers,  barred  below 
with  yellow  and  purple,  and  often  loosely 
covered  with  long  hairs.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
glaucous  green,  and  pointed.  Native  of 
California. 

C.  CuNNisONi  somewhat  resembles  C.  Nuttalli, 
but  has  larger  flowers  of  a bright  lilac,  yellowish- 
green  below  the  middle,  where  they  are  banded 
and  lined  with  purple.  This  kind  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  in  small  groups,  the  flower-stems 
being  sturdy.  A native  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains from  Wyoming  to  New  Mexico,  flowering 
with  us  in  July. 

C.  Kennedyi. — This  is  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  Mariposa  Lilies  knowm  to  us,  and  the  flowers 
are  dazzling  scarlet  in  colour.  It  has  proved 
perfectly  hardy,  and  grows  about  18  inches  high. 
It  was  found  in  Kern  County,  California. 
Although  increasing  slowly  by  offsets,  it  is 
likely  to  produce  seed  freely. 

C.  LILACINUS. — This  is  of  very  distinct  habit, 
and  has  curious,  hairy  flowers,  which  are  borne 
from  four  to  ten  on  a stem,  from  6 inches  to 
8 inches  high,  and  they  are  pale  lilac  in  colour. 
It  is  a native  of  the  hillsides  about  San  Francisco 
and  northward  of  the  Geysers. 

C.  LUTEUS. — A handsome  and  v^ariable  species, 
growing  from  1 foot  to  2 feet  in  height ; but, 
unfortunately,  the  flower-stems  are  so  weak  that 
a support  is  necessary,  even  in  the  most  sheltered 
gardens.  The  narrow-pointed  leaves  are  rich 
glaucous  green  in  colour,  and  the  flowers  vary 
from  one  to  six  to  a stem,  the  colour  varying 
from  yellow  to  deep,  rich  orange,  and  lined  with 
brownish-yellow  below  the  middle.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  a form  of  C.  venustus.  In  the  variety 
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citrinus  the  whole  flower  is  rich  lemon-yellow, 
with  a central  circular  brown  or  purple  blotch  ; 
and  in  the  variety  oculatus  it  varies  from  white 
and  lilac  to  yellow,  with  a dark  brown  spot. 

C.  MACEOCARPUS. — A tall,  handsome,  large- 
flowered  species,  found  on  the  undulating  barren 
grounds  around  the  great  falls  of  the  Columbia 
River.  It  grows  from  1-J  feet  to  2 feet  in  height, 
rarely  bearing  more  than  one  flower  to  each 
stem.  The  flowers,  each  3 inches  to  4 inches  in 
diameter,  are  purplish-lilac,  somewhat  paler  at 
the  base  and  with  greenish  mid-vein.  A showy 
plant,  well  deserving  a place  in  the  collection. 
It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  C.  albus,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  easily  managed  of 
the  family. 

C.  MADRENSIS. — A handsome  little  species 
with  bright  orange-yellow  flowers  in  August 
and  September,  and  a tuft  of  deep  orange  hairs 
at  the  base  of  each  segment.  It  rarely  exceeds 
a span  in  height,  the  stems  bearing  several 
flowers  in  a loose  head.  A native  of  the  Pine 
plains  of  Mexico. 

C.  Maweanus. — This  is  the  C.  elegans  of  the 
Botanical  3Iagazine,  t.  5976,  but  this  name 
appears  to  have  been  previously  adopted  by 
Pursh  for  an  entirely  different  plant.  It  is  a 
low,  usually  much-branched  plant,  varying  from 
5 inches  to  9 inches  in  height,  and  bearing  from 
four  to  six  bell-shaped  flowers  in  July,  each 
inches  to  2 inches  in  diameter.  The  petals 
are  white,  tinged  with  bright  purple  at  the 
base,  and  densely  clothed  with  purple  hairs  ; 
the  gland  is  covered  by  a semi-circular  scale. 
California,  from  San  Francisco  to  Humboldt 
County,  and  near  Chico. 

C.  PULCHELLUS. — A perfectly  hardy  bulbous 
plant,  requiring  no  particular  care  ; the  bulbs 
left  in  the  open  border  flower  with  regularity 
and  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  grows  about 
a foot  high,  much-branched,  each  branch  termi- 
nating in  an  umbel  of  three  to  four  fragrant, 
bright  orange-yellow  pendulous  flowers.  The 
petals  are  bearded  with  glandular-tipped  hairs, 
the  gland  being  also  covered  with  stiff  reflexed 
hairs.  It  is  a native  of  California. 

C.  SPLENDENS. — A pretty  species  like  C.  mac- 
rocarpus, but  rather  less  branched  and  with 
shorter  leaves.  The  flowers,  not  quite  so  large, 
are  of  a paler  lilac,  and  have  a dark  blotch  at 
the  base  of  each  of  the  ])etals.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  is  a native  of  California. 

C.  VBNU.STUS. — One  of  the  most  common  and 
variable  of  the  Mariposa  Lilies,  handsome,  and 
does  well  at  the  base  of  a warm  wall  where  the 
ground  is  never  disturbed,  and  on  the  dry  side 
during  the  winter  months.  It  grows  from  1 foot 
to  2 feet  high,  the  flowers  very  large,  w'hite  or 
pale  lilac,  with  a prominent  red  blotch  at  the 
top  of  each  petal,  the  centre  brownish  yellow, 
the  base  brown.  It  is  most  nearly  allied  to  C. 
luteus  of  the  cultivated  species  and  flowers  in 
July.  The  variety  purpurascens  has  the  flowers 
deep  purplish  or  lilac,  with  markings  similar  to 
those  of  the  type.  Native  of  California  from 
Alameda  County,  southwards. 

C.  Weedi. — A handsome  and  remarkable 
species  in  having  the  bulbs  fibrous-coated.  The 
stem  grows  about  a foot  in  height,  one  to  three- 
flowered,  large,  deep  yellow,  dotted  and  fre- 
quently margined  with  purple.  It  is  the 
C.  citrinus  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  6200, 
and  is  a native  of  California. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  some  of  which  are 
in  cultivation,  may  be  noted  C.  obispoensis, 
Catalinse,  Ghiesbreghti,  spatulatus,  fuscus,  Bon- 
plandianus,  Hartwegi,  longibarbatus,  NuLtalli, 
Palmeri,  flexuosus,  aureus,  clavatus,  nitidus, 
unitlorus,  nuclus,  Leichtlini,  which  is  a form  of 
Nuttalli,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  experienced  growers  of  the 
Calochorti  is  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  who 
writes  of  the  family  thus  : “A  large  raised  bed 
was  formed  in  November  for  the  Calochorti, 
and  sloping  to  the  south,  was  composed  of  leaf- 
mould  and  road  grit  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
smaller  portion  of  sharp  sand.  The  bulbs  were 
planted  3 inches  deep,  and  the  whole  bed  was 
covered  with  Reeds  to  throw  off  the  heavy  rains 
and  keep  the  soil  open.  Many  young  growths 
appeared  early  in  January,  and  by  the  end  of 
February  nearly  all  were  showing  aboveground. 
The  Reeds  were  then  removed. 

“C.  Benthami  and  C.  cmruleus  were  the  first 
to  flower  early  in  May.  They  were  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  Cyclobothras.  C.  amcenus,  a 
splendid  addition,  with  rosy-pink  flowers,  and 
0.  Howelli,  new,  flowered  for  the  first  time. 


Other  dwarf  forms  among  the  Star  Tulips  lasted 
well  up  to  the  end  of  June,  when  the  beautiful 
Mariposa  Lilies  eontinued  the  display  with  their 
tall  spikes,  some  2 feet  to  3 feet  high,  carrying 
from  ten  to  fifteen  flowers,  opening  in  succes- 
sion. The  venustus  forms  were  particularly 
large  and  finely  marked.  C.  luteus  var.  con- 
color  (Baker)  will  be  a grand  addition  with  its 
strong  habit  and  large  clear  yellow  flowers.  C. 
Kennedyi,  when  well  grown,  will,  I think, 
astonish  most  people.  The  last  to  bloom  (the 
end  of  July)  was  C.  Plummerae,  a very  strong 
grower,  with  large  flowers  of  a soft  lilac, 
studded  with  long  golden  hairs.  Thus  from  the 
commencement  of  May  to  the  end  of  July  this 
beautiful  family,  treated  in  the  way  I have 
described  above,  will,  I think,  afford  the  greatest 
possible  interest  to  all  lovers  of  bulbous  plants. 
The  bulbs  were  lifted  mostly  in  August,  some 
earlier,  and  in  nearly  every  case  larger  than 
when  planted,  some  like  small  Tulips,  and  many 
of  them  had  formed  small  bulbs  at  the  base  of 
the  flower-stems. 

“ In  my  opinion  a good  many  failures  to  grow 
Calochorti  may  be  attributed  to  late  planting. 
The  main  points  in  the  culture  of  Calochorti 
are  early  planting,  a light  porous  soil,  sunny 
position,  protection  from  heavy  winter  rains 
(but  no  coddling),  plenty  of  water  whilst  in  full 
growth,  and  thorough  ripening  of  the  bulbs  in 
August,  either  by  taking  them  up  or  placing 
lights  over  them.” 


HARDY  AND  TENDER  JASMINES. 
The  Jasmine  family  is  one  of  much  beauty, 
comprising  both  indoor  and  hardy  kinds. 

Tender  Jasmines. 

Amongst  these  may  be  found  some  of  the 
mostly  highly  fragrant  flowering  plants  in 
cultivation,  the  perfume  known  as  oil  of  Jas- 
mine being  procured  from  two  or  three  of 
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the  species,  such  as  J.  grandiflorum,  J.  Sambac, 
and  J.  officinale.  Among  stove  species  all  are 
favourites,  but  some  are  much  superior  to  others, 
and  to  these  it  will  be  better  to  confine  the 
following  cultural  details,  which  rvill  answer  for 
the  shrubby  and  also  the  climbing  kinds,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  largest  growers  obviously 
want  more  root-room  than  the  less  vigorous 
sorts.  Some  of  them  furnish  suitable  shoots 
to  make  cuttings  of  more  freely  than  others, 
and  the  propagator  should  select  such  as  arc  in 
proper  condition  for  the  purpose,  neither  too 
soft  nor  too  hard.  The  best  season  to  propagate 
is  in  spring,  when  shoots  a few  inches  long  can 
be  had,  as  then  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  get 
the  young  plants  established  before  winter. 
Take  them  off  with  a heel,  and  insert  them 
thickly  in  small  pots  in  sharp  silver  sand,  covered 
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a temperature  of  70  degs.,  they  will  root  in 
the  course  of  a month  ; then,  when  a little  har- 
dened by  exposure  to  the  full  air  of  the  house  or 
pit  in  which  they  have  been  struck,  they  should 
be  moved  into  3-inch  pots  in  good  fibrous  loam, 
to  which  add  a little  finely-sifted  rotten 
manure  and  some  sand,  giving  as  much  water 
to  the  roots  as  is  requisite  to  keep  the 
soil  moderately  moist,  but  not  overwet,  as  most 
of  the  species  to  which  these  remarks  apply  are 
somewhat  spare-rooting  plants.  Keep  them 
warm  and  in  a fairly  moist  atmosphere,  with  a 
full  complement  of  light,  some  air,  and  a little 
shade  when  the  sun  is  bright.  Syringe  each 
afternoon  to  keep  down  red-spider,  by  which  all 
are  liable  to  be  attacked.  During  the  middle 
of  summer  a night  temperature  of  65  degs.  or 
66  degs.  will  answer,  and  one  10  degs.  higher  by 
day. 

Distinction  will  now  have  to  be  made  between 
the  climbing  and  shrubby  kinds.  The  latter 
will  need  to  have  the  points  of  their  shoots 
pinched  out  to  lay  the  foundation  for  bushy 
specimens.  The  former  should  be  encouraged 
to  keep  to  their  ei’ect  habit,  and  simply  he 
stopped  when  some  growth  has  been  made,  so  as 
to  encourage  as  many  shoots  as  are  required  to 
furnish  the  pillar  or  rafter  to  which  they  are 
ultimately  to  be  trained,  in  which  way  the 
climbing  kinds  can  be  grown  with  the  best 
results.  When  the  pots  are  moderately  filled 
with  roots,  move  the  plants  into  others  3 inches 
larger,  using  the  soil  a little  more  lumpy,  and 
continue  the  treatment  advised  as  to  air,  water, 
and  heat,  until  the  autumn  approaches  ; then 
give  more  air,  keep  drier  at  the  roots,  and  tower 
the  temperature,  which,  during  the  last  months 
of  the  year  and  up  to  the  latter  part  of  February, 
may  be  about  60  degs.  in  the  night.  After  this 
gradually  give  more  warmth,  and  as  soon  as  the 
roots  are  in  motion  move  the  plants  into  pots 
3 inches  or  4 inches  larger,  continuing  the 
treatment  advised  for  last  year  in 
every  way.  By  midsummer  it 
should  be  determined  how  the 
climbing  sorts  are  to  be  grown  ; 
the  weaker  growers,  such  as  J. 
Sambac,  are  as  well  with  their 
roots  kept  in  pots,  increasing  the 
size  as  more  room  is  required  ; the 
bushy  kinds  need  to  be  similarly 
treated  in  Itiis  matter,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  overpot 
them,  as  they  will  succeed  wdth 
less  root-space  than  many  plants. 
If  this  treatment  is  continued  they 
will  last  for  years. 

Each  spring  as  much  of  the  sur- 
face-soil as  can  be  got  away  without 
materially  interfering  with  the 
roots  should  be  removed  and  re- 
placed with  new.  Clear,  weak 
manure-water,  given  at  short  inter- 
vals through  the  growing  season, 
will  help  the  growth,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  encourage,  as  the 
flower  forthcoming  with  these 
plants  is  generally  proportionate  to 
the  wood  they  make.  I have  found 
the  time  of  blooming  with  the 
stove  species  of  Jasmine  very  much 
depends  on  the  amount  of  heat  they 
are  subject  to.  These  heat-loving 
Jasmines  are  subject  to  most  of  the 
insects  that  affect  plants  requiring 
a high  temperature,  including 
apliidcs,  tluips,  and  red-spider, 
which  must  be  kept  down  by 
daily  syringing  overhead  and  fumi- 
gating with  Tobacco.  If  mealy-bug  or  scale 
attack  them,  syringe  well  with  or  dip  the 
shoots  in  insecticide  until  they  are  free  from  the 
pests. 

The  under-mentioned  I consider  are  the  best 
kinds  to  gi’ow,  taking  all  properties  into  con- 
sideration : — 

J.  Duchesse  d’Orleans. — A climbing  or  tall- 
growing  kind  that  has  originated  on  the  Conti- 
nent, with  very  handsome  white  flowers,  which 
keep  on  opening  in  succession  so  long  as  any 
growth  is  being  made.  It  likes  a brisk  heat. 

J.  GRACILE. — A plant  of  slender  habit,  from 
Norfolk  Island.  It  has  white  flowers,  and  will 
grow  in  a lower  temperature  than  the  other 
named. 

J . GRACILE  VARiEGATiiM  is  a form  of  J.  gracile, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  variegated  foliage. 
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J.  ORACiLLiMUM. — A beautiful  species,  with 
white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  produced  freely 
from  every  bit  of  growth  the  plant  makes.  One 
of  the  best  hard-wooded  flowering  stove  plants 
introduced  into  this  country  in  recent  years.  A 
native  of  northern  Borneo. 

J.  LiGUSTRiFOLiUM. — An  evergreen  shrub, 
with  white  flowers,  produced  for  a long  period 
in  succession.  From  India. 

J.  Samb.ac  fl.-pl. — ^An  evergreen  climbing 
species  that  bears  white,  highly  fragrant  double 
flowers,  most  useful  for  bouquets.  It  is  not  a 
strong  grower,  and  must  not  be  overpotted.  A 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Hardy  Jasmines. 

These  are  precious  hardy  climbers,  but  so 
well  known  that  little  need  be  said  about  them. 
The  bright  yellow  J.  revolutum  from  India  is 
too  little  known,  it  being  quite  hardy  enough 
for  wall  culture  in  all  parts  ; and  it  has  ever- 
green foliage,  which  adds  to  its  value.  It 
flowers  profusely,  and  its  cloud  of  golden  bloom 
amidst  the  deep  green  foliage  is  most  welcome 
in  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  a common  plant 
in  some  tree  nurseries,  but  is  seldom  sold. 
Another  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  J.  fruticans, 
has  yellow  flowers,  and  may  be  grown  as  a bush 
or  supported  by  a tree-stump.  It  comes  from 
South  Europe,  as  does  J.  humile,  also  with 
yellow  flowers,  and  is  quite  hardy.  The  Chinese 
J.  floridum,  with  yellow  flowers  in  summer,  is 
of  less  value,  but  worth  growing  in  a colleetiou. 
The  common  white  J.  officinale  should  be 
planted  in  every  garden  against  a wall,  or  used 
for  trailing  over  tree-stumps  or  arbours.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  climbing  shrubs 
on  account  of  its  extreme  hardiness  and  its 
vigorous  and  rapid  grow'th  in  almost  any  soil  or 
situation.  There  are  several  beautiful  varieties 
of  it,  the  best  being  .J.  affine,  whose  flowers  arc 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  There  is  a variegated-leaved 
kind,  not  of  much  importance,  and  another  with 
golden  foliage,  which  is  pretty.  There  is  a rare 
double-flowered  form.  J.  officinale  is  an  ever- 
green, except  in  cold  exposed  localities.  The 
winter  Jasmine,  J.  nudiflorum,  is  another  in- 
dispensable shrub  for  every  garden.  Though 
its  flowers  wreathe  the  leafless  twigs,  they  are 
so  bright  and  cheerful  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter that  a space  should  always  be  found  for 
it  against  the  house  walls.  When  its  branches 
are  allowed  to  trail  among  Ivy  or  other  ever- 
green growth  the  blossom  is  well  shown.  C. 


ROSES. 

Various  queries  ( E.  M.  2r.,  South  lVa!e-s J. 

■ — We  vvill  proceed  to  answer  your  questions  in 
Ibc  order  you  have  placed  them,  and  to  the  first 
wm  would  suggest  that  the  jiroposod  stage  be 
widened  0 inches,  making  ,3  feet.  Then,  if  you 
have  a 3-foot  walk,  it  will  not  only  be  more  com- 
fortable, but  will  allow  of  sufficient  head-room. 
If  not,  you  might  sink  the  walk  a little,  and  use 
the  excavated  loam  upon  the  border  for  Roses 
at  the  back.  This  arrangement  will  give  you  a 
back  border  of  2i  feet ; just  the  thing  for  your 
Roses  on  the  13 -foot  wall.  As  regards  the 
second  question,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
bed  be  raised  or  not,  but  in  consideration  of  the 
above  limit  we  should  like  it  raised  and  a low 
wall  built,  which  would  not  only  keep  the 
soil  in  place  but  mark  out  the  pathway 
better.  You  could  also  add  manures,  and  so 
make  a more  suitable  mixture.  In  many  little 
way.s,  even  if  the  path  is  not  sunk,  we  think  tliis 
would  bo  the  best  plan.  Other  plants  can  then  be 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  border,  and  will  occupy 
much  apparently  waste  space  in  the  walk.  To 
the  third  question  : Wl>y  not  make  a border  on 

the  south  side  of  your  small  house  and  plant 
Marechal  Niel  and  Climbing  Niphetos  there? 
You  could  have  splendid  border-room,  and  the 
Roses  would  grow  over  the  roof  after  the 
manner  of  Vines.  Six  feet  is  too  narrow  for  a 
serviceable  stage,  walk,  and  side-border.  You 
would  get  more  comfort  and  as  much  plant 
growth  the  other  way.  Then  on  the  back  wall, 
close-growing  plants  that  would  not  be  likely 
to  touch  one’s  dress  and  clothes  could  be 
grown — h’icus  repeus,  Tloya?,  Lapagerias,  and 
many  more.  We  would  also  slightly  raise  the 
south  border,  which  could  then  be  used  as  a 
standing-place  for  many  greenhouse  plants — 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c. — such  as  approve  of 
rathi.''  tha  i object  to  the  partial  shade  of  the 


Roses.  A very  narrow  border,  ample  for  the 
subjects  suggested,  could  be  made  by  the  north 
wall  of  this  house.  Your  last  question,  respect- 
ing the  number  of  Roses  for  each  house,  and 
varieties,  we  may  answer  by  naming  M.  Niel, 
Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins,  William  Allen 
Richardson,  and  Climbing  Niphetos  as  the 
best  ; but  as  a Red  Rose  it  is  hard  to  beat  Reine 
Marie  Henriette.  In  the  small  house  you  may 
plant  three  of  these  ; the  larger  one  will  take 
five  or  six,  according  to  whether  you  can  let 
some  of  the  growth  of  the  corner  one  run  along 
the  west  side.  You  do  not  say  what  this  con- 
sists of  ? Any  other  question  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  answer,  also  to  further  explain  the 
above  if  necessary. 

Pruning  Roses. — I planted  last  Novem- 
ber Roses  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mine.  Isaac  Periere 
(Bourbon),  and  Climbing  Souvenir  de  Mal- 
maison  (Bourbon)  against  a G-foot  wall  facing 
south.  They  are  planted  in  good  turf  and 
well  manured  with  cow  - manure,  and  are 
very  strong  plants,  about  5 feet  high,  with 
about  five  or  six  shoots  each.  The  sun  chiefly 
gets  on  upper  portion  of  the  wall  all  day. 
Some  shoots  of  Mine.  Isaac  Periere  are  very 
strong.  I should  be  glad  if  your  Rose  correspon- 
dents would  advise  me  how  to  prune  to  get  plenty 
of  flowers,  not  for  show? — Stakeordsiiire. 

We  are  glad  you  put  your  ([uery  so 
plainly,  and  as  you  want  Roses  in  quantity  it 
will  be  better  to  simply  tip  the  shoots  of  the 
sorts  you  name.  Never  prune — as  many  ama- 
teurs define  this — strong  growers.  Very  shortly, 
in  ample  time  for  your  purpose,  we  will  give  an 
article  upon  pruning,  and  you  will  then  have 
fuller  instructions  than  we  can  aflurd  space  for 
in  answer  to  a single  querj'. 

Cluster  Roses. — I was  Tfleasod  with  the 
description  of  Cluster  Roses  in  your  last  two 
numbers  and  would  like  to  know  how  you 
would  recommend  them  to  be  planted — i e.,  as 
to  giving  them  much  manure  or  not  ? I intend 
to  put  them  beside  trees  and  shrubs  on  my  lawn, 
where  they  will  grow  in  the  Grass. — A Constant 
Reader. 

^Vhen  planting  the  Roses,  if  the  soil  is 
poor  and  exhausted,  dig  out  a hole  about  a yard 
square  and  2 feet  deep,  replacing  it  with  fresh 
loam  if  it  can  bo  procured,  or  failing  this  the 
ordinary  soil  of  the  garden,  enriched  with  some 
rotten  manure.  A mulching  of  manure  on  the 
surface  will  help  the  plants  ; but  if  the  natural 
soil  is  deep  and  good  it  will  really  not  be  needed, 
and  they  will  do  quite  well  without  it. 

1903. — Budded.  Briers. — You  may  shorten 
back  to  within  1 inch  of  the  old  wood  the 
shoots  of  any  that  have  started  into  growth, 
leaving  the  dormant  buds  as  they  are.  When 
you  prune  your  other  Roses  in  March  will  be 
time  enough  to  shorten  back  the  young  shoots. 
In  the  case  of  the  stocks  on  which  the  buds 
faileil,  you  should  out  back  close  to  the  stem  all 
the  shoots  on  w hich  there  are  no  live  buds,  and 
another  lot  of  growth  fit  for  budding  in  the 
coming  season  wdll  result.  In  a general  way  cut 
oil  the  top  of  the  stock  at  a point  just  below  the 
lowest  shoot,  as  the  growth  will  bo  stronger 
from  latent  buds. — J.  C.  C. 

Sickly  Marechal  Niel  Roses.— Will 

“P.  U.”  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  Marechal  Niel  Rose-tree  in  greenhouse 
heated  to  about  50  degs.  ? It  has  about  100  buds 
on,  but  a lot  of  the  young  leaves  have  fallen. 
The  greenhouse  went  down  to  .33  degs.  during 
tlic  last  severe  frost.  I (liink  of  plant  ing  it  in- 
side the  greenhouse  after  it  hasbloo  ned.  Shouhl 
1 cut  it  down  at  the  same  time,  or  leave  it  for  a 
few  weeks  to  make  new  roots  ? It  is  in  a 10-incli 
pot  now. — Amateur. 

*„*■  I think  the  cause  of  your  disappointment 
is  in  cold  or  bad  watering.  From  your  descrip- 
tion, it  is  probably  the  former,  and  no  doubt  the 
thermometer  fell  lower  than  j'ou  say.  Even  at 
the  temperature  given  it  was  only  3 degs. 
above  freezing,  and  that  for  a Rose  carrying 
buds  is  certainly  very  low.  Allowing  it  to  get 
very  dry,  giving  an  overdose  of  liqudl  or  other 
manures,  also  too  strong  measures  when  chec'r- 
ing  any  insect  pests,  would  all  have  much  the 
same  effect.  A 10-inch  pot  is  a fair  size,  but 
a plant  capable  of  bearing  100  blooms  would  be 
far  better  turned  out  as  you  suggest.  Yes,  I 
should  cut  it  down  at  the  time  you  transplant, 
after  it  has  flowered.  It  had  much  better  make 
the  new  roots  in  fresh  soil  than  disturb  these 
after  the  check  of  summer  pruning.  — P.  U. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Starting  Tuberous  Begonias.  —Where 

these  plants  are  wanted  in  good  condition  early 
in  the  summer  there  is  no  time  like  the  present 
to  start  into  growth  tubers  of  these  delightful 
flowers.  If  the  dry  tubers  have  to  be  purchased 
much  more  gratification  will  be  afforded  those 
growers  who  make  a point  of  securing  only 
plants  which  will  produce  flowers  correct  in  form 
and  also  those  partaking  of  a nice  dwarf  habit. 
The  expense  will  certainly  be  more,  but 
the  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  one’s  efforts 
are  being  devoted  to  something  really  good  is 
ample  repayment  of  the  extra  cost.  The 
simplest  method  of  starting  the  tubers  is  to 
place  them  in  shallow  boxes,  plunging  them  in  a 
nice  light  compost.  A mixture  of  leaf-mould  and 
sand,  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse  with  a dash  of 
light  loam  and  coarse  silver-sand,  will  answer 
admirably.  Those  boxes  which  are  usually 
used  for  raising  seedlings,  and  seen  in  most 
nurseries,  are  the  best.  They  are  made  about 
1-1  inches  long  and  8 inches  broad.  If  the  boxes 
are  stood  on  the  bench  of  a warm  greenhouse 
where  the  temperature  may  be  maintained  at 
about  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  this  will  answer 
admirably.  If  the  boxes  can  be  placed  on  some 
material,  such  as  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse  or  sea 
shells,  so  much  the  better.  Water  the  soil  with 
a fine  rosed-pot  and  endeavour  to  get  a somewhat 
humid  atmosphere.  In  a short  time  the  roots 
will  push  forth  and  the  new  gr  iwths  appear. 
Do  not  let  the  tubers  stay  too  long  in  the  box 
after  they  have  become  rooted,  but  transfer  them 
into  3-inch  pots,  using  a compost  with  more 
loam  added  to  it  than  used  when  first  starting 
the  tubers. — D.  B.  Crane. 

Steplianoti3  from  cuttings.— What 
time  of  year  should  I start  cuttings,  and  how 
should  they  be  treated  ? What  is  the  best  kind 
to  get,  and  from  whom  ?— T.  F.  C. 

Now  would  be  a good  time  to  start  those. 
Use  the  short  growths  of  last  season,  that  often 
appear  from  the  same  part  as  trusses  of  bloom. 
Put  them  in  single  pots  of  sand,  leaf-soil,  and 
peat  in  equal  parts,  and  keep  them  close  in  a 
temperature  of  65  degs.  to  70  degs.  Procure 
the  Elvaston  variety  if  possible.  You  ask  from 
whom.  Wo  do  not  care  to  recommend  special 
nurserymen,  as  any  florist  can  procure,  if  he  docs 
not  actually  possess,  a few  of  home  propagation. 
We  presume  you  have  no  plant  at  present,  so 
you  will  perhaps  be  wiser  in  buying  a plant  at 
about  2s.  6d.  to  5s.,  and  propagating  your  own 
next  season. 

1944.— Tuberous  Begonias  for  exhi- 
bition.— if  you  allow  the  tubers  to  remain  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  ex- 
cluded, they  will  start  into  growth  soon  enough 
to  bo  well  in  flower  liy  the  middle  of  August. 
To  get  plants  of  a suitable  size  the  bulbs  should 
be  two  years  old  when  started,  unless  those  one 
year  old  were  liberally  treated  last  year.  The 
question  of  size  depends  entirely  on  the  previous 
treatment.  You  must  not,  however,  depend  too 
much  on  the  size  of  the  plants  for  exhibition, 
good  quality  in  the  flowers  being  of  equal 
importance.  A good  many  exhibitors  use  rather 
large  pots  for  Begonias.  Those  ranging  from 
8 inches  to  10  inches  in  diameter  arc  generally 
used  when  they  have  large  bulbs  to  put  in 
them,  and  they  are  generally  put  in  their 
flowering  pots  at  once.  Of  course,  under  such 
treatment  the  drainage  of  the  pot  must  be  per! 
feet,  and  until  a good  many  roots  have  been 
made  I he  watering  mu.it  be  done  caivfullj’.  If  it 
be  not  t he  Soil  would  soon  get  sour,  and  then  I lie 
roots  would  not  take  kindly  to  it.  The  pots  may 
stand  in  any  dark  corner  in  a rnoileratidy  warm 
greenhouse  until  the  Begonias  grow,  when  thej’ 
must  be  brought  into  the  tight.  The  bench 
along  tl'.e  front  of  a greenhouse  where 
both  air  and  light  can  reach  the  plants  is  the 
best  place  for  them,  and  a thin  shade  should  be 
placed  on  the  glass,  or  the  foliage  will  be  of  a bad 
colour.  In  ventilating  the  house  admit  front  air 
cautiously  in  windy  weather,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  when  the  growth  is 
somewhat  tender.  A little  weak  liquid-manure 
will  strengthen  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  first 
flowers  are  expanded  ; but  strong  doses  of  any 
of  the  concentrated  mixtures  will  cause  the 
flower-buds  to  drop  off.  I have  found  no  safer 
stimulant  than  soot-water  for  these  Begonias, 
and  two  applications  a week  are  ample.  There  is 
a considerable  difference  in  the  habit  of  growth 
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of  some  of  the  varieties,  some  being  more  droop- 
ing than  others  ; but  most  of  them  will  require 
to  be  neatly  staked  and  tied  if  they  have  to  be 
carried  any  distance  to  the  show.  Those  with  a 
fairly  erect  habit  are  the  best  for  exhibition  ; but 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  exclude  the  drooping 
forms  when  there  are  few  of  them.  There  must 
be  a variety  of  distinct  colours. — J.  0.  C. 

Smilax- — I wish  to  grow  quantities  of  the 
above  from  seed  for  table,  &o, , decoration.  I have 
several  houses  and  plenty  of  heat,  &c.,  but  would 
be  glad  of  particulars  of  soil,  and  general  treat- 
ment. Any  hints  will  be  thankfully  accepted,  as 
I am  anxious  to  do  it  well. — Gardener. 

*,*  Sow  the  seeds  in  a light  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  plunge  in  a good  hot-bed,  and 
keep  the  soil  fairly  moist.  Spring  is  the  best 
time  to  sow.  When  up  and  growing  pot  the 
seedlings  singly,  grow  on  in  warmth,  and  when 
strong  enough  plant  them  out  in  a well-drained 
bed  of  nice  light,  rich  soil,  training  the  shoots 
singly  to  wires  or  strings  stretched  near  the 
glass  rather  closely  together.  The  plant  grows 
best  in  a mild  stove  or  intermediate  temperature, 
with  fairly  moist  atmosphere  and  light  shade. 

Gouty  growth  on  “ Geraniums.” — 
Some  “ Geraniums  ” potted  up  from  the  open 
last  autumn  and  kept  in  a cool  house  since  have 
developed  a gouty  grov/th,  with  unhealthy  tips, 
the  whole  plant  having  a languishing  appearance. 


The  plants  came  from  a nursery  in  the  previous 
autumn,  and  bloomed  well  thx’ough  the  succeed- 
ing winter  in  the  greenhouse.  I shall  be  glad 
to  know  the  cause  of  this  unsatisfoetory  state  of 
the  plants  and  the  remedy  ? — H.  B. 

***  The  unhealthy  growth  is  doubtless  the 
result  of  the  cold  and  Avet  weather  experienced 
last  season.  We  should  adv'ise  you  to  cut  away 
all  the  affected  shoots,  nearly  or  quite  to  their 
base,  and  give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  a genial 
temperature,  watering  them  very  carefully. 
When  breaking  a little  repot;  using  some  sweet 
sandy  soil,  and  as  small  pots  as  the  roots  will  go 
into.  They  will  probably  break  up  from  the 
bottom  again,  and  make  a healthy  growth 
presently. 


Woodlice  in  Cucumber-house.  — 

When  these  insects  are  troublesome  in  Cucumber 
and  other  forcing  houses,  it  usually  arises  from 
want  of  thorough  cleanliness.  Cucumbers 
should  never  be  planted  in  a house  till  the  pits 
have  been  thoroughly  cleared  out,  the  wall 
white-washed  with  hot  lime,  and  the  paint  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  if  not  repainted.  If  the  bottom- 
heat  pipes  are  laid  in  rubble,  the  rubble  should 
be  soaked  with  boiling  water,  and  every  crack 
and  crevice  treated  with  it.  This  means  a little 
trouble,  but  it  saves  no  end  of  work  later  on. 
I have  had  no  trouble  with  woodlice,  and  not 


much  with  other  insect  pests  since  this  thorough 
annual  cleansing  was  insisted  on,  and  a good 
deal  of  this  work  can  be  done  in  bad  weather 
when  the  men  cannot  work  outside.  J ust  the 
same  thorough  cleansing  is  necessary  in  Mush- 
room houses  when  woodlice  often  increase  and 
multiply  rapidly  if  their  hau-its  are  left  undis- 
turbed for  a few  months.  It  is  always  a good 
plan  to  keep  a few  toads  in  Cucumber  and 
Mushroom-houses  to  eat  up  any  stray  ins.cts 
which  may  find  their  v/ay  into  the  houses  with 
the  manure.  But  when  houses  are  swarming 
with  insects  through  a neglect  of  cleanliness, 
toads  make  but  little  impression  upon  them. — 
E.  H, 


TUBES  AND  SHRUBS. 


THE  SWEET  OLIVE. 

Though  not  remarkable  for  handsome  foliage 
or  showy  flowers,  this  evergreen  is  nevertheless 
desirable  on  account  of  the  exquisite  perfume,  of 
the  tiny  white,  or  rather,  cream-coloured  flowers, 
which  are  borne  profusely  in  summerand  autumn 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration. 
It  is  a native  of  Japan,  and  has  been  long  intro- 
duced to  cultivation,  though  even  now  by  no 
means  common.  Though  not  so  hardy  as  its 
relatives,  0.  aquifolius  and  0.  ilicifolius,  it  is 


fairly  hardy,  even  in  open  quarters,  or  quite  so 
if  planted  against  a wall.  The  shoot  illustrated 
was  cut  from  a specimen  in  a Surrey  garden,  the 
plant  being  protected  on  all  sides  by  high 
hedges.  If  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  its 
growth  outdoors  it  is  worth  having  in  the  con- 
servatory or  greenhouse. 


Myrtle  cuttings. — I have  some  cuttings 
of  a klyrtle  in  a pot,  which  I am  trying  to  grow. 
I or  some  time  they  seemed  to  grow  and  do  very 
well,  but  now  the  leaves  have  become  brittle 
and  crumble  up  when  touched.  I should  be 
very  grateful  for  an}^  information  respecting 
them,  whether  they  require  heat,  and  how  they 
should  be  treated,  &o.  ?— Roma. 

***  From  the  description  you  give  of  your 
cuttings  they  are  rooted,  but  you  can  easily 
ascertain  this.  Young  shoots  G inches  long 
strike  readily  in  the  spring  if  taken  off  the  old 
plant  with  a heel  and  struck  in  sandy  soil  in 
a warm  bed,  or  put  in  pots  in  a greenhouse. 


“ Teneflos.”— This  is  a useful  device  for  the  easier 
arrangement  of  cut  flowers.  It  is  oval  in  sliape,  and  can 
he  obtained  in  various  sizes  to  lit  any  vessel  that  may  be 
required.  By  its  use  sand  and  Moss  are  not  necessary,' and 
it  is  a help,  especially  to  those  who  are  not  skilful  in 
arranging  flowers  in  glasses.  The  inventors  are  Messrs 
Wm.  Hutchinson  and  Co.,  Trafalgar-buildings,  Charirig- 
cross,  liondon. 


COVERING  GLASSHOUSES. 

In  cold  weather  there  is  a great  saving  of  fuel  if 
the  house  is  covered,  and  further,  tlie  tempera- 
ture of  the  hou.se  is  more  genial  and  much  more 
suitable  for  the  culture  of  plants.  Thi.s  i.s 
specially  so  where  much  forcing  i.s  done,  and 
consequently  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
pipes  hot  to  keep  up  the  requisite  heat  when 
the  air  outside  is  keen  and  frosty.  The  saving 
of  fuel  will  pay  for  the  covering  in  a few  weeks 
of  wintry  v.mathor.  During  a course  of  experi- 
ments made  some  years  ago  I tried  covers  on 
early  vinery.  Cucumber-house,  and  a small  stove 
used  for  forcing  flowers.  In  each  case  rollers 
were  used,  such  as  are  commonly  employed  when 
blinds  are  used  in  summer.  Several  kinds  of 
material  were  used,  including  mats,  canvas,  and 
“ Frigi-domo.”  In  all  cases  the  advantage  was 
very  considerable,  but  the  “Frigi-domo”  found 
the  most  favour,  because  it  was  light  and  very 
warm.  Mats  sewed  together  and  nailed  on  the 
roller  were  used  on  the  vinery.  They  were 
rather  heavy  and  cumbersome,  which  was  their 
only  fault.  It  is  rather  difiicult  to  cover  very 
large  houses,  but  houses  of  moderate  size  might 
easily  be  protected  on  cold  nights.  In  windy 
v/eather  the  covers  will  have  to  be  secured  at 
the  bottom,  especially  if  canvas  or  “Frigi-domo” 
ia  used.  It  is  &,n  advantage  if  the  covers  are  lifted 
a couple  of  inches  from  the  glass  so  as  to  confine 
a layer  of  air  there  to  act  as  a non-couduefcor. 

E.  H. 


Laying  out  a garden  ( Hoses,  Sydenham- 
hill). — Rose-beds,  such  as  you  suggest,  are  ton 
narrow,  although  we  have  often  seen  them.  A 
good  way  would  be  to  make  one  plot  of  No.  2 
and  No.  3,  and  then  you  might  get  four  good 
Rose-beds  in  each  plot,  and  have  the  rest  Grass. 
We  find  oblong  beds  with  rounded  ends  excel- 
lent for  Roses,  and  in  your  plot  those  at  the 
sides  could  be  rather  longer  than  those  at  the 
ends.  Have  all  the  rest  Grass.  Allow  a 
margin  or  verge  of  1 yard  from  edge  of  walk 
to  edge  of  bed,  and  then  the  exact  dimensions 
of  the  beds  are  best  ruled  by  their  appearance 
when  pegged  out  upon  the  ground,  allowing,  of 
course,  for  free  access  among  them.  Breadth 
must  be  proportionate  to  length  to  avoid  a mean 
look,  and  it  may  guide  you  if  we  say  that  the 
dimensions  of  some  of  our  beds  are  19  feet  in 
their  greatest  length,  and  9 feet  wide.  Lately, 
in  planning  out  beds  of  tliis  sort  on  another 
plot  they  were  made  17  feet  by  7 feet.  As  to 
gathering  the  flowers,  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced,  but  we  often  have  a flat  stone  about 
large  enough  to  stand  upon  here  and  there  in 
the  bed.  Ground  that  has  been  used  as  a 
kitchen  garden  ought  to  be  in  good  condition 
for  Roses,  and  any  turves  required  between  the 
beds  had  better  be  laid  down,  otherwise,  if  seed 
is  sown,  some  time  must  elapse  before  a turf 
is  secured  that  will  admit  of  access  to  the 
beds.  No.  4 might  bo  adorned  with  one  or  two 
simple  groups  of  choice  flowering  shrubs,  if  such 
an  arrangement  would  harmonise  with  the 
garden  as  a whole,  and  by  making  one  plot  of 
No.  5,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  ha.ve  one 
or  two  really  bold  borders  of  the  finest  hardy 
flowers.  Selections  of  things  for  all  or  any  of 
these  purposes  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  at 
another  time,  if  you  intimate,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  what  you  require. 

Maggots  in  Carnations.— Will  some 

of  your  readers  kindly  advise  as  to  the  j)reven- 
tion  of  maggot  in  Carnations  and  Cloves  in  pots, 
the  latter  having  suffered  more  especially  ? — 
Inquirer. 

At  present  there  are  no  known  measures 
that  can  be  taken  against  this  pest,  which  is  the 
grub  of  a little  saw-fly,  and  comes  from  an  egg 
deposited  in  the  leaf  or  stem  of  the  plant.  It 
seems  to  prefer  the  succulent  or  gross-growing 
kinds,  such  as  the  Malmaison.s  and  the  Cloves, 
You  can  do  nothing  till  the  maggots  ap[>ear, 
and  then,  as  they  are  under  the  skin  of  the 
leaf,  and  no  insecticides  will  hurt  them,  they 
must  be  sought  out  and  killed.  A little  close 
observation  will  enable  you  to  detect  the  track 
of  the  maggot’s  course,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
sharp  small  knife  and  a large  pin  you  can  foilow 
it  up  and  destroy  it  before  the  heart  of  tho 
plant  is  eaten. 

“The  Wild  Garden:  or,  the  Naluralimtion  and 
Natural  Groupmg  of  Hard  n Exotic  Plante,  viith  a chapUr  on 
the  Garden  of  British  Wild  Flowers:'  Fourth  edition,  with 
wood  engravings  from  draivingsby  Alfred  Parsons,  rcviscdnnd 
enlarged.  DemySvo,  linen  boards,  price  ID.;.;  well  bovnd  in 
half  morocco,  18s.  1 hrongh  all  booksellers. 
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FERNS. 

THE  BEAR’S-PAW  FERN. 

A'»ioxr.  the  deserv’edly  popular,  as  also  among 
t he  many  Ferns  which  by  their  quaintness  as 
much  as  by  their  beauty  attract  the  attention 
oE  the  lover  of  Nature,  this  most  singular  plant 
ja'ir.ly  holds  a very  prominent  place. 

It  is  known  in  collections  under  the  various 
appellations  of  Aglaomorpha  Me^'eniana,  Dry- 
naria  Mejeniana,  and  Drynaria  philippinensis  ; 
whereas  in  books  of  purely  scientific  character 
it  is  found  described  as  Polypodium  Meyeni- 
anum.  The  Beai’s-paw  Fern  is  possessed  of  a 
<|uite  attractive  character;  the  rhizomes  witli 
w hich  it  is  provided  are  of  a particularly  stout 
"a!  ure.  and  densely'  clothed  with  narrow,  crisptd 
scale  half  an  inch  long,  of  a bright 
rusty-brown  colour,  and  of  a par- 
ticularly soft  nature.  From  these 
r-itmu!ar-l  ooking  organa,  as  thick  as 
11  man’s  wrist,  and  to  which  the 
}iliiot  owes  its  popular  appellation, 
the  fi onds  are  abundant  y produced. 

lien  the  plant  is  fully  developed 
end  in  good  condition,  these  are 
frequenrdy  feet  to  S feet  long,  and 
t]  inohes  to  12  in'dies  broad.  As 
u'sy  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
idustration,  their  lower  portion, 
which  is  ala  ays  barren,  is  cut  nearly 
to  the  midrib  inio  oblong  entire 
lobes,  while  their  upper  part,  which 
uuially  extenrhs  about  one  tliird  of 
their  length,  bears  the  fructification, 

'vhich  hangs  out  so  prominently,  as 
to  give  the  plant  quite  the  appear- 
I'lioc  of  what  i.s  commonly  called 
“ flowering  Fern.”  This  fertile  por- 
tion consists  of  closely -set  narrow' 
leiitlets,  each  4 inches  to  6 inches 
long,  having  all  the  appearance  of 
a linn  midrib,  with  a row  of  small 
round  lobes  on  both  sides,  each  bear- 
int;  a bright  yellow  spore  mass,  by 
which  it  is  eventually  entirely 
covered. 

The  Bear’s-paw  Fern,  svhich  is  as 
pretty  and  ornamental  as  it  is  dis- 
tinct, is  a native  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  w'here,  according  to  mimer- 
ou.s  travellers,  it  grows  abundantly 
on  branclirs  of  trees.  This  circum- 
slance  is  quite  suliicient  to  explain 
the  difficulty  which  one  usually 
experiences  in  growing  it  in  a pot. 

It  thrives  apace  under  artificial  culti- 
vation when  subjected  to  treatment 
similar  to  that  given  to  Stag’s-horn 
Ferns.  It  should  be  planted  either 
on  a stump  of  partly-decayed  wood 
or  on  Cork  bark,  in  a shallow  pan  or 
in  a hanging-basket,  in  pure  fibrous 
}>eat,  on  which  its  rhizomes,  which 
must  never  be  buried,  should  at  first 
be  pegged  down,  free  scope  being 
allowed  for  their  extension.  As  will 
V'C  seen  from  the  above  description, 
every  jiart  of  this  singular  plant  is 
possessed  of  special  interest,  and 
w.ien  properly  grown  it  W'ell  repays 
lor  any  extra  attention  given  to  its 
requirements.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated from  spores,  but  this  is  a long 
and  tedious  piocess,  and  it  is  usually 
increased  by  the  division  of  the 
I hizomes,  an  operation  which  is  best  performed 
from  January  to  April  Fern  Lover. 

Making  a rockery.— Would  some  reader 
kindly  give  me  some  bints  as  to  planting  a 
1 ockei’3’.  It  is  in  rather  a shaded  spot,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  as  bright  as  possible. — 
'I'.  F.  O. 

*„,*  Many  alpine  plants  are  suited  to  a shaded 
rock  garden,  and  to  begin  with,  the  Anemone 
family  is  a host  in  itself,  A.  apennina  and 
blanda,  with  the  Hepaticas  and  Snowdrops, 
would  begin  the  year  well.  Anemones  Robiu- 
sonianum  and  sylvestris  are  charming  for  later 
bloom.  All  the  Epitnediums  would  succeed, 
especially  pinnatum,  with  rich  yellow  flowers. 
Polygonum  vaccinifolium  and  Plumbago  Lar- 
penta;  are  easy  growers,  whilst  Omphalndes 
verna  and  Tiarella  cordifolia  both  love  shade. 
Many  kinds  of  Primroses  would  suit,  including 
the  Auriculas,  Primula  denticulata,  and  P. 


japonica.  Arabis  alpina  and  Aubriotias  will 
make  spreading  carpets  and  flower  profusely, 
whilst  the  little  Sandwort  (Arenaria  balearica)  is 
a gem  for  wet,  shaded  rocks.  Trillium  grandi- 
florum  in  any  shaded  nook  where  it  had  a good 
depth  of  soil  would  last  aud  be  very  beautiful 
for  several  W’eeks.  Saxifrages  aud  Sedums  are 
numerous,  including  very  bold  and  handsome 
kinds,  such  as  Sedum  spectabile,  which  is 
always  best  in  shade.  The  broad-leaved  Saxi- 
frages or  Megaseas  will  be  effective  in  foliage 
always,  and  very  effective  when  in  flow'er.  The 
best  are  named  cordifolia,  orassifolia,  andligulata. 
Two  Spirroxs  that  do  well  under  such  conditions 
are  S.  astilhoides  and  the  Double  Dropwort 
(filipeudula  fl.-pl. ),  an  elegant  plant  at  all  times, 
with  its  carpet  of  Fern-hke  leaves.  If  there  is 
room  about  the  base,  some  groups  of  Tigtr 


The  Bear’s-paw  Fern. 

Lilies  would  give  a good  effect  in  autumn.  If 
you  make  the  most  of  tlie  things  suggested  heie, 
and  introduce  a few  good  hardy  Ferns  as  well, 
your  rockery  will  not  lack  in  interest  and  beauty 
at  any  season. 

Rocliea  falcata. — I have  a few  good 
strong  healtlij'  plants  wliich  I bought  wlicu  in 
flower  the  year  before  last.  Last  j’car  thej'  did 
not  flower.  As  I am  anxious  they  should  do  so 
this,  can  any  special  treatment  be  suggested  ? 
They  are  kept  in  a cool  greenhouse,  heated  only 
at  night,  or  to  exclude  frost? — Berksiiire. 

*„*  As  a rule,  these  plants  bloom  with  great 
freedom  ; but  like  all  other  succulents  they  re- 
quire plenty  of  sun,  a moderately  dry  atmos- 
phere, and  to  bo  kept  dry  at  the  root  when  at 
rest.  When  the  growth  is  well  ripened  they 
never  fail  to  flower  well.  Being  of  the  same 
nature  a.s  the  Kalosanthes,  if  cut  hard  back 
they  require  a year’s  growth  before  flowering 
again. 


FRUIT. 

CORDON  PLUMS. 

Both  Apples  and  Pears  are  known  to  succeed 
admirably  on  the  cordon  system  of  training,  but 
that  Plums  will  answer  equally'  as  well  as  either 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  generally  known. 
Where  extra  line  fruit  is  in  request  for  either 
home  use  or  exhibition,  a comparatively  short 
length  of  wall  planted  with  cordon  Plums  a foot 
apart  will  meet  the  demand.  Either  in  gar- 
dens of  large  or  small  size  Plums  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  daily  dessert  while  their 
season  lasts,  and  for  tennis  or  other  parties 
they  are  almost  indispensable.  To  meet  these 
requirements  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  a 
few  yards  of  wall  which  might  be  covered  with 
cordon  trees.  It  will  not  signify 
much  whether  the  aspect  is  east, 
south,  or  west,  as  Plums  will  prove 
very  satisfactory  in  either  position 
and  be  far  more  remunerative  in 
ev'ery  way  than  old  and  in  many 
cases  worn-out  trees  occupying  such 
sites  now.  Another  advantage  of 
cordon  Plum-trees  is  that  several 
cooking  varieties  appear  to  be  vastly 
in  quality  on  this  restricted 
system  and  thus  rendered  valuable 
for  dessert.  Victoria  especially  is 
improved  in  both  flavour  and  appear- 
ance ; the  same  remark  applies  to 
Sultan  and  Belgian  Purple.  As  the 
season  for  planting  is  not  yet  over, 
a list  of  varieties  suitable  for  plant- 
ing as  cordons  may  perhaps  be  use- 
ful. As  the  Gages  are  the  finest  of 
all  dessert  Plums,  a selection  of  the 
handsomest  and  best  of  the  class 
heads  the  list.  Boddaert’s  Green 
Gage  is  one  of  the  richest  and  best 
and  a regular  cropper.  Guilin’s 
Golden  Gage  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  class ; the  tree  is  a lict  le 
longer  in  fruiting  than  some  of  the 
others,  but  the  fruit  is  so  attractive 
and  delicious  that  it  is  worth  waiting 
for. 

Denniston’s  Superb  and  Bryan- 
stone  Gage  are  two  excellent  and 
profuse  bearing  varieties.  Early  IVo- 
lific,  though  small,  is  worth  planting, 
as  the  fruit  comes  into  use  very 
early,  being  ripe  about  the  end  of 
Jul}’.  Early  Orleans  is  a good  suc- 
cessor, keeping  up  the  supply  until 
the  earliest  Gages  are  read^'.  To 
succeed  the  latter,  Kirk’s  has  no 
superior,  as  the  fruit  is  handsome, 
of  rich  flavour,  and  freely  produced. 
Jefferson’s  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire any  recommendation.  Wash- 
ington is  a very  attractive  Plum,  a 
fair  cropper  on  the  cordon,  aud 
valuable  for  exhibition.  Blue  Inipe- 
ratrice  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  are 
t wo  splendid  late  Plums,  keeping  up 
the  supply  until  November.  All  the 
above  are  reliable  dessert  varieties 
from  which  good  fruit  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  from  the  end  of 
July  to  the  end  of  October,  some- 
times a little  later.  If  very  large 
cooking  or  exhibition  Plums  are  de- 
sired in  addition  to  those  named, 
the  following  should  be  planted, 
as  they  crop  freelj'  as  cordons.  Pond’s  Seed- 
ling is  an  immense  red  fruit.  Cox's  Emperor 
is  another  large  red  fruit,  and  the  tree  is  a great 
bearer.  White  Maguum  Bonum  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a White  Plum  of  large  size,  and  with  a 
very  delicate  bloom.  Black  Diamond  attains  a 
great  size,  especially  if  the  fruits  are  thinned  and 
the  tree  supplied  with  liquid-manure  when  fruit- 
ing. Belle  de  Louvain  is  a dark  red  Plum  of  large 
size,  and  the  tree  is  very  prolific.  Monarch 
aud  Grand  Duke  are  both  Plums  of  large  size, 
nearly  black  in  colour,  with  a deep  bloom  ; each 
promises  to  be  very  productive.  Prince  Engle- 
bert  on  soil  that  suits  it  arrives  at  a great  size, 
the  colour  of  the  fruit  being  black.  The  tree 
does  well  as  a cordon.  Red  klagnum  Bonum  is 
a large,  handsome  Plum,  but  the  tree  does  not 
answer  very  well  when  restricted. 

It  will  be  found  that  cordon  Plum-trees  fruit 
more  freely  if  trained  at  an  angle;  not  only  is 
the  flow  of  sap  somewhat  checked,  but  a greater 
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lengUi  is  secured  for  tlie  tree.  If  the  soil  is  in 
a fairly  rich  condition,  no  manure  is  required 
until  the  trees  have  commenced  fruiting,  when 
it  should  be  applied  with  judgment.  If  over- 
fed a rampant  growth  is  caused,  thus  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  W. 


THE  JARGONELLE  PEA.R. 

My  father  had  a splendid  tree  of  this  on  the 
east  gable  of  the  house  in  which  I was  born, 
and  the  late  Dean  Henry  Alford,  the  then  vicar 
of  my  native  Wymeswold,  Leicestershire,  a.nd 
a great  lover  of  all  good  fruit,  used  to  get  a 
dish  of  the  fruit  from  our  tree  on  what  my 
father  called  “ Jargonelle  Sunday  ” — f e.,  the 
second  or  third  Sunday  in  August.  The  tree 
grew  on  the  deep,  rich  Wheat  and  Bean-growing 
clay  of  Leicestershire,  and  fruited  in  a superb 
way,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  county  on  warm, 
dry  Earley  soil  the  tree  did  not  grow  well,  and 
t he  fruits  were  earlier,  but  sniadl  and  poor.  My 
impres.’ion  is  that  the  Jargonelle  loves  deep, 
strong  clay  soil,  and  that  it  succeeds  much 
better  in  the  cold  and  chilly  north  of  England,  i 
even  Scotland  and  north  of  Aberdeen,  than  it 
does  in  the  good  Hop 
and  Cherry  soils  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  or 
further  down  in  the 
sunnj’  south.  Fond 
as  1 am  by  early 
asiociations  of  the 
Jargonelle  Pear,  and 
much  as  I like  its 
delicious,  juicy,  cool 
and  refreshing  fruit 
on  a sultry  August 
day,  I should  cer- 
tainly hesitate  to 
place  it  first  in  a list 
of  really  first-class 
standard  Pears.  It 
seems  to  me  first- 
class  only  in  its  size 
and  earhness,  for  if 
flavour  is  taken  into 
account,  then  I pre- 
fer the  rich  little 
Citron  des  Carmes. 

I never  j ct  visited 
a fruit  garden  of  any 
pretensions  in  which 
one,  or  moie.  Jar- 
gonelle trees  were 
not  to  be  found.  It 
is  really  an  old 
favourite  Pear  as 
an  early  sort  in 
most  gardens,  but 
its  tendency  to  be- 
come lotten  at  the 
core  ere  it  is  fully 
ripe,  and  at  the 
best,  ils  extremely 
short  season  of  ez- 
cellnu'c,  and  that, 
when  other  good 
fruits  are  plentiful, 
tend  to  restrict  the 
number  of  trees  grown  in  any  one  garden. 

I V)"Heve  the  Jargonelle  docs  fairly  well 
throughout  Ireland,  and  I need  scarcely  mention 
to  you  the  noble  and  historical  tree  in  Merrion- 
square,  Dublin,  in  front  of  the  town  house  which 
belonged  to  Sir  Philip  Crampton.  Sharp  frosts 
and  liigh  winds  in  March  seriously  allect  the 
ferliJily  of  this  tree,  and  shelter  fisua  the  cold 
east  u iuds  during  its  blooming  p»eriod  in  March 
is  an  essential  item  in  the  successful  culture  of 
the  Jargoaolle.  My  own  experience  is  that 
it  does  1, otter  at  an  elevati<m  of  from  2U0  feet  to 

» feet  al)ove  the  sea-level  than  either  higher 
or  lower. 

I’er-sonally,  1 prefer  llie  flavour,  aroma,  and 
Cool  juiciness  of  a j)erfeeb  Jargonelle  far  before 
tliat  of  the  finest  of  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  or 
Bartlett’s,  as  the  fruit  is  technically  known  in 
London  and  in  the  United  States  respectively. 
But  the  great  mass  of  Pear-eaters  in  England 
to-day  vote  for  illiams’,  and  it  is  as  yet  only 
the  fiuit-ealing  connoisseur  who  prefers  the 
more  delioatc  Jargonelle.  But  to  the  man  who 
grows  Pears  not  for  his  heiis,  but  for  the 
niarkst,  this  point  makes  all  the  diflference  in 
the  W'uld,  and  so  for  market  the  Williams’  Bon 
Chic  r-n  1'- v/ill  long  eUnd  as  A 1 in  Covent 


Garden,  just  as  King  of  the  Pippins  Apple  tops 
the  list  from  all  points  of  view,  although  from 
any  one  point  of  view  it  is  a second  or  third-rate 
fruit. 

I know  of  no  hardy  fruit  so  full  of  whims  and 
fancies,  so  variable  in  its  phases  of  growth, 
size,  colour,  and  flavour,  as  is  the  Pear,  and 
both  the  market  grower  and  the  gardener  who 
grows  fruit  for  his  employer  must  of  necessity 
be  prepared  to  grow  far  more  Pears  than  are 
really  required.  This  applies  to  varieties  as 
well  as  to  the  numbers  of  trees  of  each  kind. 
No  twelve,  no  twenty-four,  no  thirty-six  Pears 
can  be  named  that  are  absolutely  the  best  from 
all  points  of  view  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Even  in  the  same  soil  and  climate  what  a 
dilierence — very  often  an  enormous  difference — 
is  found  to  result  between,  say,  Marie  Louise 
ou  a wall  and  Marie  Louise  as  a standard.  In 
auy  other,  or  even  in  the  same  garden,  this 
difference  may  be  entirely  reversed  the  following 
year,  owing  solely  to  variability  of  climate. 
Again,  in  a garden  where  a Pear  succeeds 
perfectly  on  an  average  of  sea,8ons,  it  will  fail 
entirely  iu  a,  garden  not  half  a mile  away.  The 
Jargonelle  sumeeds  l)e-.t  when  tiaincd  to  the 


side  of  a house,  or  on  the  gable  end  of  a 
building  where  there  is  amxile  room  for  extension, 
for,  being  a strong  grower,  it  is  impatient  of  the 
knife,  and  not  until  the  tree  has  covered  con- 
siderable space  and  the  spurs  have  become  old, 
will  good  crop.s  result.  This  Pear,  according  to 
Leroy’s  Dirtionnahv.  de  Pomolo<jie,  lias  good 
right  to  be  considered  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
pomology.  Our  gardeners  have  cultivated  it  for 
ahoul.  four  ci  uturiea.  Its  fiislr  name  appears  to 
he  Unit  under  which  it  is  still  known  in  France 
to-day — Poire  d’Epargue.  Since  1600,  and 
without  doubt  before,  it  bore  this  name  at 
Orleans,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogue  that 
was  published  in  1628  by  the  Procurcur  du 
Roi,  Le  Lectier,  of  the  trees  of  its  remarkable 
orchard,  established  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  at  Orleans.  At  page  4 of 
this  small  treatise  may  be  found,  classed  among 
the  fruits  ripening  during  July  or  at  the 
lieginning  of  August,  the  Pear  “ d’Espargne.” 
But  even  before  1600  one  can  prove  the  existence 
of  this  Pear  in  another  part  of  France,  at  the 
port  of  Dieppe. 


Grafting?  Plums  (E.  J.  B.).— Cut  down 
yo\ir  Plum  this  month,  and  if  the  old  cut  portion 


has  died  back  cut  it  to  an  healtliy  green  jiart, 
and  get  your  grafts  as  soon  as  pos.sible,  and  heel 
them  in  the  soil  in  a shaded  border.  The  stock 
should  bo  iu  advance  of  the  grafts,  which  if  too 
forward  are  often  the  cause  of  failure.  In 
cutting  down  your  trees  save  the  smaller 
branches  which  would  hold  a graft,  as  by  so 
doing  you  will  get  a better  balanced  head.  Can 
you  get  someone  near  you  to  advise  as  to 
grafting  ? If  not,  use  plenty  of  clay,  make  clean 
cuts,  and  secure  the  grafts  well.  We  fear  your 
failure  was  owing  to  early  grafting,  and  probably 
grafts  not  specially  prepared. 


Treatment  of  Plums  and  profitable 
fruit  culture  {Suh^criher,  Forfar).  — You 
would  do  well  to  get  a little  advice  from  a grower 
as  to  varieties  of  trees.  Anyone  iu  the  locality 
would  explain  the  difference  between  Plums  and 
Pears.  The  wood  of  the  Plum  is  shorter,  more 
brittle,  and  the  buds  are  smaller,  and  trees 
d warier  than  Apples  or  Pears.  Pears  aie  of 
erect  growth,  and  Apples  have  differently  shajied 
and  more  ptomineut  buds.  In  answer  to  your 
question,  how  should  large  trees  be  pruned,  do 
nob  shorten  much  as 
regards  height,  as 
by  shortening  you 
will  have  a forest  of 
leafy  shoots;  but 
not  fruiting  wood. 
Next  season  you 
should  thin  out  the 
branches  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  trees,  cut- 
ting out  any  that 
cross  each  other, 
and  those  with  long 
naked  wood  devoid 
of  fruiting  spurs. 
These  latter  are 
the  short  sturdy 
growths  with  large, 
jirominent  buds 
ou  the  side  of  the 
branches.  You  may 
shorten  any  long, 
straggling  growths  ; 
avoid  cutting  the 
tops  down  for  mere 
appearance  sake. 
Root  pruning  with 
such  trees  is  advis- 
able ; but  to  cut 
both  tojrs  and  roots 
at  once  is  not  good 
practice  ; thin  spar- 
ingly tills  season, 
and  piaitially  root- 
prune  if  your  trees 
have  been  fruitless  ; 
but  if  you  have  only 
taken  your  garden 
recently,  why  not 
wait  a season  and 
see  results  by  thin- 
ning as  advised, 
letting  the  frees 
have  more  sunlight 
to  mature  fruiting  wood  ? Root-pruning  is  best 
jione  at  the  en  d of  Sejite  mber  or  early  in  October, 
and  with  large  trees  it  is  desirable  to  keep  a good 
distance  from  the  stem,  and  do  the  woik  in  two 
or  three  seasons,  not  all  at  once,  as  if  cut 
severely  you  injiue  the  trees.  .8,  So  much 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  loots  as  to 
feeding.  \ ou  see,  if  the  trees  are  too  strong  at 
the  root,  food  would  be  out  of  place,  but  if  not, 
and  tlie  roots  are  near  the  surface,  such  aids  as 
you  name  would  be  valuable,  but  do  not  dig 
the  surface,  as  you  destroy  the  fibrous  roots, 
just  those  you  most  require.  Such  trees  as 
yours  frequently  sutler  from  drought  with  a 
heavy  top-growth,  and  will  be  benefited  by 
the  manure-water ; but  tlie  animal  manures 
should  be  placed  on  the  surface  not  dug  iu. 
4,  By  judicious  management  you  can  get  your 
trees  into  good  condition.  They  are  not  too  old, 
but,  of  course,  rnueh  depends  upon  the  variety 
as  regards  price  for  the  fruit  saleable.  5,  We 
do  not  know  of  a small  work  on  the  subject. 
Such  books  as  tbo  “ Gardener’s  Assistant,”  and 
“ Mackenzie’s  Practical  Gardener,”  are  useful, 
but  rather  expeuMve,  arid'  there  are  many  small 
books  which  treat  on  one  subject;  but  you 
would  get  quite  as  much  information  from 
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careful  perusal  of  Gardening  Illustrated.  To 
make  your  two  acres  pay  we  should  grow  small 
fruits,  such  as  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  and 
Gooseberries. 

Pear^  Catillac. — This  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  the  stewing  Pears,  not  only  as  regards 
quality  when  cooked,  but  as  a free-bearing 
variety  when  grown  as  an  extended  bush.  If 
the  weather  is  at  all  favourable  the  fruit  sets 
freely  and  swells  to  a good  size,  even  when  the 
crop  is  a heavy  one.  I obtain  the  best  results 
from  trees  in  the  open  by  allowing  a somewhat 
extended  growth.  Even  in  the  most  plentiful 
seasons  5s.  per  bushel  can  easily  be  realised  for 
tiie  fruit.  At  this  price  the  crop  pays  well. — E. 

Pruit  for  espalier  wire-trellis.— 

Would  you  kindly  advise  what  kinds  of  fruit 
could  best  be  grown  on  an  espalier  or  wire- 
trellis,  placed  in  a garden  in  Midlothian, 
situated  600  feet  above  sea  level  ? The  garden 
is  fairly  well  sheltered  from  surrounding  woods, 
and  has  a south-westerly  exposure.  Soil  heavy, 


with  clay  sub-soil.  There  is  no  wall.  I should 
prefer  some  early  Plum  or  Green  Gage.  The  j 
height  of  the  trellis  is  proposed  to  be  6 feet,  and 
length  70  feet.— S. 

You  may  grow  Victoria  Plum,  Pond’s 
Seedling,  Guilin’s  Golden  Gage,  and  Monarch 
on  your  wire-trellis,  giving  the  Gage  Plum  tlie 
best  position ; and  for  early  Plums  try  Early 
Prolificand  Sturt,  as  both  these  fruit  freely  early. 
Why  not  grow  a few  horizontally-trained  Pears  ? 
Such  varieties  as  Pitmaston  Uuchesse,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  lleurrc  Hardy, 
Beurre  Bachelier,  and  Ernile  d’Heyst  would  do 
well  ; but  drain  the  heavy  clay  sub-soil  before 
planting,  placing  brick  rubble  under  the  trees, 
and  see  the  note  on  “ Pyramid  Pears  ” as  to 
materials. 


190-1. — Sweot  Peas. — You  can  certaiuly 
raise  these  in  a cold  frame,  sowing  them  in  boxes, 
or,  better  still,  three  or  four  seeds  in  a small 
pot,  as  there  will  then  be  less  disturbance  at 
planting  time.  If  carefully  tended  and  kept 
near  the  glass,  strong  young  plants  might  be 


obtained  that  will  give  you  an  earlier  and  better 
bloom  than  sowing  outside.  Sow  at  once,  and 
choose  a warm,  moist  day  for  planting  out. 
After  they  are  planted,  damp  the  plants  with 
water,  and  dust  them  with  a mixture  of  soot  and 
lime  in  equal  parts,  which  will  make  them  dis- 
tasteful to  both  slugs  and  sparrows. — A.  H. 


ORCHIDS. 

TRICOPILIA  SUAVIS. 

Amongst  the  Orchids  recently  mentioned  by 
our  correspondent  “Orchid  Lover,”  was  the 
gem  of  which  we  give  an  illustration.  We 
need  not  enter  into  cultural  details,  as  that  was 
touched  upon  in  the  article  alluded  to  ; but  a 
brief  description  of  this  warm  greenhouse 
species  will  doubtless  be  interesting.  The 
variety  alba  is  particularly  mentioned,  but  this 
is  only  a form,  differing  in  colour  from  the  kind 
represented  in  the  engraving.  The  tj'pe  is 


easily  grown,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Orchids.  The  pseudo-bulbs  bear  a deep  green 
leathery  leaf,  about  8 inches  long,  and  3 inches 
wide,  the  (lowers  being  produced  on  a pedimcle 
that  comes  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs.  Each 
flower  is  of  much  beauty,  with  waxy  sepals  and 
petals,  and  the  lip  (hree-lobed,  wi(h  the  side 
lobes  folded,  as  it  were,  over  the  column,  and 
wavy  at  the  margin.  The  colour  is  almost  white, 
spotted  with  red,  aud  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  reminds  one  of  the  Hawthorn.  This 
species  is  now  fairly  cheaj),  and  came  to  us  from 
Gosta  Rica  in  1848.  In  its  native  land  it 
flourishes  on  Oaks  at  5,000  to  9,000  feet 
elevation. 


STANHOPEA  OCULATA. 
Stanhopeas  are  very  beautiful  Orchids,  com- 
prising nearly  twenty  species  coming  from 
Tropical  America.  S.  ooulata,  about  which  I 
have  inquiries  from  “M.  H.  Metcalf,  ” is  a 
native  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  all.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country  over  sixty  years  ago,  and  is 


very  variable  in  the  colours  and  markings  of  the 
flowers.  Stanhopeas  are  of  easy  culture  pro- 
viding they  receive  the  necessary  requirements. 
Being  plants  that  produce  pendulous  flower 
racemes  they  are  best  grown  in  baskets  so  that 
they  may  be  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  where  in  addition  to  the  fine  blooms 
being  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  so  placed, 
the  plants  are  enabled  to  enjoy  as  much  light  as 
possible.  These  baskets  should  be  constructed  so 
that  the  spikes  may  push  through  the  sides  and 
bottom  without  injury — that  is  to  say,  the  bars 
must  be  somewhat  wider  than  those  used  for 
the  majority  of  Orchids.  Some  large  pieces  of 
clean  crocks  or  charcoal  may  be  laid  across  the 
bottom,  and  the  plants  should  be  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  about  one  part  rough  fibrous  peat 
to  two  parts  good  Sphagnum  Moss.  During 
the  period  of  active  growth,  which  commences 
in  the  spring  and  continues  through  the 
summer  months,  these  plants  should  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  plenty 
of  moisture  maintained  in  the  atmosphere  ; but 
after  the  growths  are  complete  a decided  period 
of  rest  is  beneficial.  Water  should  be  almost 
entirely  withheld,  and  when  grown  with  other 
plants,  where  a fair  am.ount  of  moisture  is 
maintained,  barely  any  water  will  be  required 
at  the  roots.  S.  oculata  produces  its  flowers 
from  the  month  of  July  to  October,  and  even 
November.  At  this  time  the  plants  should  be 
removed  to  a drier  and  cooler  temperature, 
which  will  induce  the  blooms  to  last  even  a 
longer  period  in  perfection.  These  are  of  large 
size  and  good  substance,  measuring  5 indies  or 
more  across,  and  often  five  or  six  are  upon  each 
raceme.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  usually 
lemon-yellow,  the  former  densely  spotted  with 
rosy-lilac,  the  latter  less  spotted,  and  in  some 
instances  quite  clear  : the  curiously  shaped  lip 
being  also  spotted  with  red  on  one  portion,  and 
the  hypochile  having  two  blackish  ocellated 
spots  at  the  base.  The  temperature  for  this 
plant  should  not  fall  lower  than  about  55  degs. 
in  the  winter,  and  during  the  summer  months 
should  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  M.  B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums  (A.  M., 

Riner.sdale). — Sanir  Melanie,  St.  Michael,  and 
President,  would  be  the  beat  of  the  list  named 
for  specimens.  It  would  not  be  wise,  however, 
to  limit  the  number  just  to  that  required.  Four, 
at  least,  should  be  grown,  adding  Black  Douglas. 
Mile.  Marthe  and  its  golden  prototype  are  both 
handsome  flowers,  but,  as  a rule,  the  growth  is 
not  free  enough  for  specimen  plants.  I should 
advise  “A.  M.”  to  be  careful  about  staging 
Scuur  Melanie  ; by  some  societies  this  is  not 
recognised  as  a true  Pompon— it  is  classed  as  a 
liybrid  and  not  admissible  in  the  Pompon  sec- 
tion. If  the  particular  society  where  “ A.  M.” 
wishes  to  exhibit  makes  an  exception  to  thi.s 
variety  it  should  be  stated  or  else  disqualilica- 
tion  cannot  well  take  place.  Anyhow,  this  is  a 
matter  to  be  ascertained.  The  variety  is  especi- 
ally well  adapted  for  specimen  growing  as  it  is 
free  both  in  growth  and  flower.  For  cut 
blooms  the  following  six  would  be  the  best  from 
the  list  sent : Mile.  Marthe,  Golden  Mile. 
Marthe,  Black  Douglas,  President,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  Maid  of  Kent. — E.  IM. 

Early-flowering  Pompons.— Can  you 
kindly  tell  me  when  is  the  proper  time  to  order 
plants  of  early  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  for 
outdoor  blooming,  also  soil  and  situation  best 
suited  to  them  ? Are  they  hardy  enough  to 
stand  the  winter  in  the  grouud  ? If  not,  will 
the  plants  livm  if  potted  up  and  kept  in  a cold 
frame,  or  will  it  be  necessary  to  raise  cuttings  ? 
I have  a list  of  excellent  sorts,  and  had  a nice 
show  last  autumn,  but  removing  to  another  house 
in  October  my  plants  were  all  stolen  before  Icould 
take  them  up.  I have  only  two  cold  frames, 
and  a small  conservatory  (heated),  facing  north- 
east, which  of  course  gets  no  sun  in  winter,  and 
very  little  in  summer.  Locality,  North  Lan- 
cashire.— Heron. 

If  you  desire  to  secure  good,  large  plants 
and  an  early  and  abundant  bloom,  the  plants 
should  be  purchased  in  March  or  April,  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  rooted.  Keep  them  in  a green- 
house, light  window,  or  sunny  frame,  well 
covered  at  night,  until  about  the  middle  of  May, 
when  they  may  be  planted  out.  They  should 
have  been  previously  shifted  into  5-inch  pots  if 
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possible.  They  will  grow  well  iu  any  good 
garden  soil,  to  whieh  a little  decayed  inaunre 
has  been  added,  and  an  open  and  snnny  situation 
is  best.  On  light,  warm  soils  they  will  usually 
survive  the  winter  all  right,  especially  if  a 
s])adeful  of  ashes  is  placed  over  each  crown  in 
1 lie  late  autumn,  butr  they  are  not  absolutely 
liardy.  In  cold  or 
damp  soils  they  should 
be  lifted  in  November 
or  December,  and 
wintered  in  a cool 
greenhouse,  warm 
shed,  or  cellar,  cut- 
tings being  taken  as 
soon  as  they  can  be 
had  in  the  spring,  and 
struck  in  a greenhouse 
temperature.  Harden 
them  off  when  rooted 
in  the  cold  frames, 
and  plant  out  in  May, 
as  above.  The  point 
of  each  plant  should 
be  pinched  out  when 
it  is  about  4 inches 
high. 

Miss  Rita 
Schroeter.  — This 
variety  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Shea,  of 
Foot’s  Cray,  Kent. 

The  flower  is  a very 
large  one,  with  long, 
spreading  florets,  and 
the  colour  may  be  best 
described  as  creamy- 
white,  flushed  and 
edged  with  a lilac  tint.  As  an  exhibition  varietv 
it  will  l)e  found  useful,  and  should  be  in  good 
condition  for  the  October  shows  if  an  early  bud 
bn  secured.  The  raiser  describes  the  bloom  as  a 
glorified  Belle  Paxrle.  Tall  habit. — D.  B.  Ckank. 

Specimen  Japaneae  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— If  three  plants  are  required  for  exhi- 
bition, it  would  not  be  wise  to  limit  the  number 
of  plants  to  be  grown  for  that  object  to  the  exact 
number  required.  I have  named  six  ; if  that  is 
too  many  “Chrysanthemum”  can  select  the 
number  required,  taking  those  from  the  top. 
Mile.  Lacroix  (white),  Mme.  Bertier  Rendatler 
(bronze),  Sunflower  (yellow),  Maiden’s  Blush 
(creamy-white),  Roseum  superbum  (rosy-lilac, 
shaded  bxifl).  Bouquet  Fait  (soft  rosy-pink). 
Plants  not  more  than  a yard  through,  carry- 
ing from  thirty  to  fifty  blooms  each,  and  not 
too  fttillly  trained,  are  much  more  effective  and 
creditalile  than  plants  five  feet  in  diameter 
and  furnished  with  200  blooms.  When  the 
X)lants  are  4 inches  high  take  out  the  jroint 
to  induce  side  shoots  to  jjush  from  the  nodes 
below.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  have  grown 
.h  inches  long  top  them  again.  Continue  the 
topping  of  tlie  shoots  until  the  middle  of  June. 
Pots  11  inches  iu  diameter  will  accommodate 
I)lanta  of  the  size  named. — E.  M. 

Select  Japanese  Chrysantiiemuma 

(A.  Pajn). — What  iu  my  oirinion  are  the  six 
best  varieties  offered  to  the  public  in  the  sirring 
of  1894  are  the  following  : Mrs.  George  Gordon 
(primrose-yellow),  Niveus  (pure  white).  Com- 
mandant Blusset  (carmine,  silvery  reverse),  H. 
L.  Kunderbruck  (rich  yellow).  Hairy  Wonder 
(reddish-bronze).  Miss  Dorothea  Shea  (tena- 
cotta).  Four  for  1895  : Duchess  of  York  (rich 
yellow),  Mme.  Carnot  (white),  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lee 
(wliife,  lower  llorets  tinged  pink),  Directenr 
TisseramI  (orirnson,  with  yellow  centre).  Six 
for  lato-Howering  : ViscouuLess  Hambledon 

(lilu.sli,  or  pale  pink),  Etoile  de  Lyon  (lilac-rose, 
shaded  sih  er),  Waban  (light  rose-pink).  Princess 
May  (white).  Miss  Dorothea  Rhea  (terra-cotta), 
Mrs.  P.  A.  iSpauldiug  (light  nankeen-yellow). — 


Orchids  from  Leeds — We  have  received  a boxful 
of  Orchid  flowers  from  the  Leeds  Orchid  Oompanv,  Koiind- 
liay,  Leeds,  comprisint;  a choice  variety  of  Calarjthes, 
Cypripediums,  Sophronitis  granriiflora,  and  othe.r  winter- 
flowering'  species  or  forms.  The  kinds  sent  W'ere  all  adapted 
for  amateurs  with  only  a small  house  to  grow  these 
charming  plants. 

Use  of  pit  (TMrbeian). — The  pit  v.'ill  l»e  useful  for 
many  juirposes,  and  to  ^et  the  tiest  results,  if  you  do  not 
object  to  cost,  yon  could  have  a portion  filled  with  li(;hts  and 
then  use  it  for  blrikiug  cuttinys,  forcing  Lily  of  Valley,  or 
even  Bueh  roots  as  Seakale  or  Rhubarb.  You  can  use  it 
afterwards  for  plunging  plants  by  removing  the  lights,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it.  you  could  grow  choice  Kerns,  bulbs,  or 
plants  through  the  f-ummer  which  rerpiire  a close  place  with 
liiC/isture.  &o  mu'  h depends  upon  what  you  wish  l.ogrow. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CACTI  IN  WINDOWS. 

Much  interest  is  now  taken  in  Cacti  by 
amateurs,  and  they  are  certainly  itlaiits  that 
may  be  grown  even  in  the  town  window.  In 


Watson’s  “ Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs  ” occm 
some  excellent  notes  on  the  growth  of  the 
Cacti  in  windows,  and  we  ijuote  them  liere  u.s 
likely  to  jirove  of  value  to  many  of  our  readers  : 
“ Whether  it  be  in  a large  house,  fitted  with 
the  best  arrangements,  or  in  the  window  of  the 
cottager,  the  conditions  essential  to  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  Cactuses  are  practically  the 
same.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  acquainted 
with  the  neat  little  glass  cases,  like  green- 
houses in  shape,  and  fitted  up  in  much  the  same 
way,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  our 
markets,  filled  with  a collection  of  miniature 
Cactuses.  To  the  professional  gardener,  these 
cases  are  playthings,  and  are  looked  upon  by 
him  as  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to 
gardening  as  a child’s  doll’s  house  does  to  house- 
keeping. Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  the 
source  of  much  interest,  and  even  of  instruotion, 
to  many  of  the  millions  to  whom  a greenhouse 
or  serious  gardening  is  an  impossibility.  In 
these  little  cases  it  is  possible  to  grow  a collec- 
tion of  tiny  Cactuses  for  years,  if  only  the 
ox>erations  of  watering,  potting,  ventilating, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  ordinary  ijlant 
growing,  are  properly  attended  to.  In  the 
window  recess  larger  specimens  may  be  giown, 
and  here  it  is  possible  to  grow  and  flower 
successfully  many  of  the  plants  of  the  Cactus 
family.  In  a window  with  a south  aspect,  and 
which  lights  a room  where  lires  are  kept,  at 
least  during  cold  weather,  specimens  of  Phyllo- 
cactus  (Cereus  flagelliformis),  Epiphyllum,  and, 
in  fact,  of  almost  every  kind  of  Cactus,  are 
sometimes  to  be  met  with  even  in  England ; 
whilst  in  Germany  they  are  as  popular  among 
the  poorer  classes  as  the  Euehsia,  the  Pelar- 
gonium, and  the  Musk  are  with  us.  One  of  the 
commone.st  of  Cactuses  in  the  latter  country  is 
t.hc  Rat’.s-tail  Cactus  (Cereus  flagelliformis),  and 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a large  window  of 
a oottagers’s  dwelling  thickly  draped  on  the 
in.side  w'ith  the  long,  tail-like  growths  and  hand- 
.some  rose-coloured  flowers  of  this  plant.  This 
is  only  one  among  dozens  of  species,  all  equally 
useful  for  window  gardening.” 

As  regards  soil  and  other  details  these  have 
been  recently  touched  upon  in  Gardening,  so 
that  they  need  not  be  referred  to  again.  We 
shall,  however,  be  pleased  if  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  succeeded  well  with  Cacti  in 
windows  will  give  their  experience,  as  we  feel 
sure  that  the  subject  is  interesting,  whilst  those 
who  have  not  grown  them  would  add  them 
possibly  to  their  store  of  plants  when  they 
know  how  easily  they  can  be  managed. 


1902.— Asparagus  Fern  in  drawing- 
room. — This  plantj  Asparagus  plumosns  uanus, 


is  not  really  a Eern,  but  one  of  the  Asparagi  s 
family  from  the  tropics.  It  requires  a warm, 
moist  atmosplif  re  to  make  its  growth  in,  and 
although  it  will  stand  in  a drawing-room  for 
some  weeks  in  summer,  the  temperature  of  the 
room  during  winter,  at  night  and  in  the  early 
morning,  would  certainly  kill  it.  It  is  to  b’e 
feared  that  this  jilarit  will  not  easily  recover  ; the 
only  chance  of  life  for  it  is  to  p;ut  it  into  a warm, 
damp  hot-house  for  a time,  when  the  roots, 
if  not  dtail,  will  throw  up  new  shoots.  The 
best  plan  would  be  to  throw  it  away  and  procure 
another  plant  in  June,  as  it  is  very  beautiful  i s 
a summer  decoration.  If  no  war  rued  greenlu.u-  e 
be  at  baud  in  autumn,  the  ^rlant  should  be 
covered  with  a bell-glass  and  placed  in  the 
warmest  room  in  the  house,  wiping  the  bill- 
glass  dry  every  day,  and  giving  the  jilant  fre.'-h 
air  daily.  It  will  not  survive  in  any  jrlace  v here 
the  temperature  goes  down  below  5'l  degs, , 
however.  A wjumed  batli-roorn,  with  the  pipe.s 
kept  hot  at  night,  might  suit  it  ; Imt  it  ir 
doubtful  whether  the  plant  would  make 
sufficient  growth  in  spring  without  the  help  of 
a glasshouse  of  some  sort. — I.  L.  R. 


MARGUERITES  AS  FOT  PLANTS. 

The  true  Marguerite  is  one  of  the  most 
accommodating  of  fdants,  for  it  will  flower  the 
whole  year  round,  jrrovided  it  is  kept  growing 
by  means  of  a fairly  warm  temperature,  and  the 
roots  supplied  with  stimulating  food — in  fact, 
it  is  better  to  feed  the  plants  well  in  small  pot-! 
during  winter  than  to  pu.sh  on  rank  growth  by 
potting  into  very  rich  soil.  P’or  winter  and 
spring  blooming  the  plants  should  be  grown  on 
from  cuttings  struck  in  the  spring,  and  shifted 
into  flowering  pots  about  7 inches  in  diameter  in 
.Inly,  and  set  out-of-doors  in  an  open  sunny  place, 
with  all  the  blooms  kept  pinched  off' until  Septem- 
ber, when  they  should  be  set  in  a light  airy  house. 
They  will  soon  start  into  flower,  and  if  kept 
supplied  W’ith  weak  liquid-manure,  and  a 
temperature  of  about  55  degs.,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  make  siicce.ssional  growths,  and  bloom 
on  every  point.  For  late  spring  blooming  a good 
reserve  of  plants  should  be  cut  down  close  to 
the  pots,  after  the  manner  of  Pelargoniums.  If 
this  is  done  in  August  they  wdll  break  out  into 
a good  head  of  shoots,  and  can  be  kept  in  cold 
frames  until  November,  when  they  will  be  fit  for 
repotting,  and  setting  on  shelves  near  the  glass 
in  any  cool-house.  They  will  come  on  si  rongly, 
and  make  beautiful  plants  to  flower  during  the 
spring  mouths.  J.  G. , t. 


THE  IVY  IN  BASKETS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  sliows  how  pretty 
the  variegated  Ivy  is  when  grown  as  a basket; 
plant.  It  has,  too,  this  advantage — that  it  has 
colour  through  the  winter  months,  when  it  is 


more  particularly  welcome.  Except  baskets  in 
the  stove  or  greenhouse  it  is  not  possible  to  use 
flowering  plants  ; but  here  we  have  a hardy, 
vigorous  thing,  pleasing  to  look  at,  easy  to 
row,  and  a permanent  adornment,  which  may 
e relieved  in  spring  with  bulbous  flowers,  as 
Daffodils,  and  in  the  summer  with  Pelaz-goniuim, 
Petunias,  or  any  favourite  iiLints. 


Flower  of  Cereus.  From  a plant  t;rown  iu  a window. 
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RULSS  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions. — Qv-eries  and  ansivcrs  are  inserted  in 
OARDEXiN'o/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardkxi.n’o,  S7,  Sov.ihainpton-street,  Covent-narden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  Imsiness  should  be  sent  to  the  PmjLisiiEa. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  2>aper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenixo  has  to  be  send  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  (which,  tvith  the  exception  of  suck  as  cannot 
well  be  classitied,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  corrcspcndcnis  vjho  seek  assist- 
ance Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  7could  do  well  to  menfinn 
the  localities  in  u'hich  their  c.rprrienec  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  nrticle.s  inserted  in  Gardkning 
should  mention  the  munber  in  tehich  they  appeared. 

19S^.— Flowers  for  a Lt^ndon  garden.— Will 
Begonias  do  well  in  a garden  in  the  ,“onlh-west  of  London, 
and  what  flowers  will  grow  best?— 1>.  C.  0. 

IBoL— Grafting  Azaleas.— I shoidd  be  obliged  if 
you  could  inform  me  through  the  medium  of  your  pjper 
what  Ai'ileas  are  grafted  on,  and  the  proper  time  for  doing 
EO?-Ii.,  II.  Vebkkkr. 

lOS.").  — Best  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias 
for  show. — Would  any  reader  kindly  name  me  six 
v arieties  ea<;h  of  the  heat  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias  for 
exhiliition  ?— Dahlia  Fancier. 

1089.— Propagating  Daphne  indica.— Will  some 
reader  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best  means  of  propagating 
Daphne  indioum  rnbrum,  and  when?  I have  a fine  shrub 
of  it  and  want  to  get  a few  young  plants. — T.  F.  0. 

1087.— Mlldsw  on  RoSOo.— Can  you  tell  me  anyway 
in  which  mildew  can  be  prevented  on  Rose-tree.s?  Can 
anything  be  done  lo  the  wood  before  the  leaves  come  out, 
hO  as  to  prevent  it  coming  again  on  trees  that  suffered  from 
itlad  \cir?-ll.  JI.  S. 

10»8  - Orchids  for  amateurs.— Would  some  of 
your  re.aders  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a list  of  six  or 
eight  Or.'hids  which  I could  grow  with  other  plants  in  a 
MU.1II  greenhouse?  I could  not  afford  expensive  plants,  as 
I know  nothing  wh.atevcr  about  them. — Cvtripediu.m. 

lObo.— Ropair  of  asphalt  paths.  — Having  .a 
garden,  the  asphalt  paths  of  which  are  somewhat  worn  and 
broken  up,  1 should  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to  the 
best  means  of  repairing  them,  the  proportion  of  materials 
to  use,  and  beet  manner  of  mixing  them  ; also  he.st  time  for 
the  woik  and  any  other  hints  on  the  .subject? — iNniuRnit. 

]0;"‘ I.— Cool  Orohida.— I will  feel  greatly  oblignl  to 
“ Ur.  iiid  I.over,'’  of  O'lfoul,  who  contributed  such  a uacfiil 
year's  rcicrd  of  cool  grown  Orchklsin  the  issue  of  .Taniiary 
inili,  if  Iw  would  tell  me  one  for  each  month— which  is  the 
brighLcir,  and  hardiest?  I propose  hanging  them  from  the 
roof  of  .1,  fernery  to  give  the  house  some  colour.  What  is 
their  price,  and  what  time  of  year  is  it  best  to  at.art  them? 
— T.  F.  C. 

loot.— Violets  damping.  — Some  of  my  Marie 
Louise  Violets  in  frame  are  in  bloom,  but  many  others  in 
same  fr  mie  are  damping  off  badly.  Some  have  lost  all 
their  leaves,  and  show  only  stumps  of  stems.  I believe 
there  w-as  no  drainage  used  in  planting  tlioin.  Would  this 
be  the  c.ausc  of  it?  Will  they  recover  ? Is  it  advi.saMe  to 
transplant  such  roots  after  blooming?  Any  advice  from 
one  of  jour  experienced  correspondents  will  oblige. — 
Framd. 

100:1.— rdildew  on  Cticumbers.—l  have  to  thank 
“.1.  C.  C."  for  his  kind  reply  1906  in  issue  of  Feb.  2. 
'Will  be  add  to  the  favour  tiy  informing  me  whether  it 
would  l>e  a good  plan  to  build  up  small  beds  on  tlie  flow- 
pipes,  which  are  against  the  wall  (no  side-liglils),  each  bed 
hanked  up  with  hoards,  and  only  just  so  much  of  the  pipe 
covered  with  stones,  clinkers,  &c.,  then  the  Cucumbers 
planted  in  small  i|iiantily  of  soil  on  tlie  top ? I understand 
eoincUiiiig  cf  thi.s  kind  is  done  by  market  growers  whose 
liouses  hue  no  boUom-heat.  Mv  return-pipes  are  along- 
side central  pathway,  and  there  is  about  3 feet  between 
these  and  the  flow-pipes.  -Telegrai’ij. 

1993.— Crimson-flowered  creeper  for  green- 
liouse-— Could  any  of  your  re-aders  kindly  give  me  the 
name  of  a good  greenhouse  climber  (crimson  or  scarlet 
blossom  preferred)  that  v.oulcl  bloom  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Clematis  indivisa  lobata  ? The  latter  is  blooming  pro- 
fusely at  present  in  the  greenhou.se,  and  is  iiuilc  a ))ictiire 
with  its  niae-ses  of  beautiful  pure-white  Aiieinone  like 
flowcri.  I am  told  it  will  continue  blooming  until  May, 
but  I should  be  glad  to  ha\  e a rich-coloured  contr.nst  to  it 
for  the  future— something  th.at  does  not  require  stove 
heat.  I should  also  be  glad  to  know  when  the  Tacsonia 
Van  Volxemi  and  I’assiflora  Constance  Elliot  come  into 
blossom,  as  I h.ave  young  pb"ts  of  both  wMel:  have  not 
flowered  yet  ?-H.  D. 


To  the  followinr;  queries  Irriej  replies  are  given, 
lull  r&atlers  are  in'  ihd  to  give  , further  ansu'crs 
.iko'dld  they  he,  aUe  to  offer  additional  advice  on 
the  various  subjects. 

199  !.-  Flowering  shrubs  for  conservatory 
(.Imafci.')').— For  this  purpose  you  can  have  Rhododen- 
il  ons,  Daphnee,  Acacias,  Camellias,  Azaleas  of  thehardier 
.kinds.  Magnolias,  .T.ipan  Maples  for  foliage,  Hydrangeas, 
W’eig(.l'i.i  ; Cryptomc-rias  are  valuable  as  evergreens  in  the 
s.-im-  way  ae  Biota.  Ai'aucavi.as  may  be  included,  also 
Ag  pru'.hiis  in  lariet.v,  Aralia  Sieboldi  and  variegata, 
1/Viiuu^a  in  variety,  Clethra  arhorea-  or  Lily  of  Valley 
s-  .ca'',  Drioama  indivisa,  Oytisus  in  variety,  Grevillea 
r.''D,is’e,  nii'l  many  others. 


1995.— Tomatos  in  unlieated  house  (G.  T.  S.). 
— IVe  do  not  think  you  gain  much  by  allowing  the  plants 
to  make  a double  cordon  growth.  The  weight  you  name 
is  a fair  crop,  and  so  far  you  have  done  well.  Why  not 
try  a few  plants  with  longer  lateral  growth  it  you  wish, 
but  you  must  not  crowd  the  plant  ? Why  not  allow  the 
bottom  shoots  greater  freedom  and  pinch  the  top  growths  ? 
^ 1993.— Calceolarias  damping  (J.  G.,  Ayrshire).— 
The  growth  of  soft  wooded  plants  this  season,  owing  toa  wet, 
sunless  summer,  v.  as  much  softer  than  usual,  and  without 
special  care  many  plants  damped  badly.  The  temperature 
w-as  correct,  excepting  that  we  never  care  to  give  plants  of 
this  kind  any  heat  whatever  from  July  to  September,  but 
simply  grow  them  in  cold  frames.  We  think  your  plants 
have  been  watered  too  freely,  and  this  caused  the  collapse 
when  placed  in  heat.  Probably  there  were  few  roots,  and 
they  could  not  thrive  if  wanting  in  this  respect. 

1997. — Stoclc  for  Pears,  &c.  f/noiuVcrJ.— Decidedly 
the  best  stock  for  dwarf  Pe.ar-tree3  for  early  fruiting  is  the 
Quince,  hut  this  is  of  no  use  for  standard  trees,  which 
must  be  grafted  on  seedling  stocks  of  common  varieties. 
Standard  trees  are  grafted,  not  budded;  for  dwarfs  (pyra- 
midal, bush,  or  cordons)  the  bad  is  usually  inserted  about 
0 inches  above  the  soil.  It  is  best  put  in  a bit  of  smooth 
hark,  not  on  a joint,  but  with  a bud  a little  v.'.iy  above  it. 
The  Inids  are  taken  from  the  half  ripe  wood  of  the  current 
year.  Many  Pears  on  tjuinoe  will  fruit  in  t'.vo  or  three 
years  from  budding. 

1998. — Shrubs  a,sawind  scraon  {Anxious).— As 
your  house  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ilisnotca.sy  to  prevent 
the  wind  sweeping  down  upon  it.  If  yon  erect  a screen 
and  could  cover  it  with  the  Irish  or  Heart-leaved  Ivy, 
either  of  these  woukl  be  hardy  and  effectual.  If  you  find 
the  Thuja  Lohhi  satisfactory  as  a hedge,  ubj-  not  take  a 
hint  from  that,  if  a liedge  is  possible  ? Of  course,  nothing 
could  he  better  than  Yew  or  Holly,  but  unleis  you  buy 
large  plants  you  must  wait  some  time.  Uiipressus  Law- 
soniana  will  make  a hedge  and  a good  wind  screen  more 
vapidly  perhaps  tlian  anything  else  you  could  plant. 

1999. — Creepers  for  unheated  conservatory 
{Amateur). — You  had  better  not  atlerapl  to  grow  Ivy  on 
a painted  wall,  and  why  grow  Ivy  in  a conservatory  with 
a south  aspect?  Tliore'  are  many  beautiful  climbers  which 
would  suit  your  purpose,  but,  of  course,  would  require 
ppport.  We  would  advise  a trellis  fitted  to  tlie  wall,  or 
if  this  be  too  expensive  place  wires  or  galvanised  wire- 
netting to  support  the  climber.  For  climbers  there  are 
Tea  Roses,  such  as  Mar^chal  Niel,  Bignonia  jasminoidcs. 
Clematis  indivisa  and  lobata.,  Habrothamnus  cleg.ans. 
Jasmines  in  variety,  the  lovely  evergreen  Lapageria  alba 
and  rosea,  Passillor.a,  Plurahago  capensis,  Rhynchoapermum 
jasminoides,  Swainsonia  Usberni,  Tacsonia  exoniensis, 
and  T.  Van  Vol.xcmi,  Camellias  in  variety,  and  many  other 
hardier  climbers  would  do  well. 

2009.— Passion-Hotvor  never  blooming  (T.  S.). 
— Your  plants,  being  in  a dark  home,  will,  we  fear,  fail  to 
do  well,  as,  being  of  a soft  nature,  they  require  much 
light.  After  flowering  shorten  the  growths,  thin  out 
useless  wood,  and  pl.ace  in  the  open  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. Through  the  flowers  shrivelling  up  your  plants 
evidently  get  little  food.  Passion-flowers  are  gross  feeders, 
and  do  well  when  given  frequent  supplies  of  liquiil- 
mamire.  They  niav  .also  get  too  much  water  or  not 
dnoiigh,  as  citiier  will  cause  premainre  decay  of  bloom  in 
a dark  house.  As  reg.ardi  the  other  que.st.ioii,  give  the 
plant  lea.s  moisture  during  the  winter  se.asoii,  as  this  will 
check  growth  .ami  provide  bloom.  It  would  also  he 
a'hisa'ile  early  in  August  or  September  to  cut  out  useless 
or  sm.a.ll  growth  and  admit  more  light.  t\'e  should  now 
keep  the  (.lant  dry  for  a few  weeks  and  reduce  the  wood. 

2001.— Roses  In  greenhouse  (Dcrfeian).— Through 
growing  your  Martichal  Niel  with  other  plants  .you  cannot 
well  redu  'C  the  temperature,  otherv.'ise  the  Rose  does 
best  kept  as  cool  as  possible  through  the  winter  months. 
Your  suggestion  as  lo  plunging  in  an  outer  pit  is  an  e.xcel- 
leut  one.  You  can  then  introduce  yonr  pot  plants,  say  in 
March  or  even  April,  and  by  this  means  obtain  a strong 
growth  at  that  dale.  When  brought,  in  at  the  time  named 
they  will  do  well  on  the  stage  and  require  abundant  water- 
ing, with  occasional  supplies  of  liquid-manure.  Reins  Marie 
Henriette  is  a strong  grower  and  will  need  more  room, 
also  pot  space,  than  I'ldual.  The  first-named  would  do 
well  at  coolest  end  of  house,  but  before  the  pot  jilants  are 
introduced  give  a dressing  of  sulphur  to  check  mildew  at 
the  start,  and  should  tlie  Mare-ohal  Niel  Rose  be  at  all 
infested  willi  insects  remove  plants  underneath  and 
thoroughly  moisten  all  O'cer  with  sulphur  and  water.  A 
clean  start  is  a great  gain  in  a mixed  house. 

2092.— Unsatl-sfactory  boiler  (B.  17.).— As  you 
show  the  coal  and  coke  not  lo  be  in  f.rult  it  is  evidently 
tbe  boiler.  We  have  often  haci  the  same  bother,  anil 
generally  found  it  proceed  from  duiq'.  A damp  chimney 
or  flue  will  not  draw  well,  rjemetimesit  is  the  cuseoii  first 
slarting  fires  after  their  discontinuance  during  summer, 
amt  especially  such  a wet  one  as  last.  Then  it  may  be 
there  is  a slight  leakage  somewhere,  eiUier  in  or  adjoining 
the  boiler.  1 f you  find  the  flues  d.amp  we  should  judge  this 
to  he  the  fault.  A slight  leakage  i-i  often  dried  up,  as  it 
percolates  when  a fairly  good  (Ire  is  going;  but,  on 
relighting,  the  damp  overcomes  the  fire,  anrl  causes  the 
same  larry  and  smoky  damp  or  sw'eat  we  presume  you  arc 
troubled  with.  Use  a dry  and  brisk  burning  wood  at 
lighting,  not  any  substance  likely  to  cause  more  damp, 
such  as  wet  or  green  wood.  Then  it  may  be  your  boiler  is 
b.adly  set.  It  is  dillioult  to  decide  the  fault  from  any 
wriiten  description.  A few  minmes’  inspection  should 
disco'-'cr  the  wrong,  and  xve  should  strongly  advise  you 
to  ask  Eom-j  practical  ironmonger— anyone,  in  fa.ct,  who 
does  tinker  work,  ami  it  is  most  likely  he  will  find  out  and 
rectify  the  error. 

2003.— V/ild  Fei’n.s.— Wlieu  is  the  pro-per  time  for 
lifting  and  transplanting  wild  Ferns  ?— Scotland. 

The  best  lime  to  do  this  is  about  the  end  of  March 
and  duiiiiy  April. 

2004  —Lime  for  a motssy  latvn.— As  Moss  begins 
to  grow  \igorou.dy  on  old  lawns,  will  you  tell  me  what 
quantity  of  blaked  lime  may  be  applied  per  rod  to  kill  it, 
sparing' the  Grass?— C.  S.  Bird. 

Prom  half  to  two-thirds  of  a bus.’iel  of  lime  qier  rod 
oufh  f,  if  fail  ly  fresh,  to  check  the  groicth  of  tl.e  floss 
considerably.  Should  it  still  appear  to  increase  rtsc  a, 
'itturaore. 


2000.— Position  for  Christmas  Roses.— AVhich 
is  the  best  place  for  these  plants — in  the  sun  or  shade, 
either  whole  or  partial  ?— H.  R. 

*,*  A moist  and  sheltered  position,  where  they  will 
obtain  partial  shade,  is  the  best  one  for  them. 

2007. -|-Repotting  Lilies.— I have  some  bulbs  of 
the  white  Lily  (Lilium  candidum),  potted  three  in  an 
8-inch  pot.  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  advise  me  to 
shift  them  into  a 9-inch  one.  They  have  been  potted  since 
October  10th.— W.  W. 

*)j*  Do  not  repot  the  Lilies ; but  assist  them  in  their 
period  of  active  growth  with  abundance  of  liquid-manure. 
A clear,  weak  mixture  of  cow-manwe-watcr  is  as  good  as 
anything  that  can  be  used  for  Lilies. 

2008. — Liquid-manure  for  Hyacinths.— Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  if  my  Hyacinths  require  any  liquid- 
manure  ? If  so,  what  sort  w'ould  be  best  to  use,  and  how 
often  should  I use  it  ? They  are  potted  in  6-inch  pots,  in 
a mixture  of  rich  loam.  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  sand.— J. 

***  Liquid-manure  is  decidedly  beneficial  to  Hyacinths 
ovhen  in  active  growth.  Clear,  weak  sheeji-manure-water 
is  as  good  as  anything  to  use,  and  it  may  be  applied  twice 
or  thrice  a week. 

20(  9.— African  Lilies  (Agapanthus).— I have  had  my 
pots  of  these  Lilies  in  the  cellar  since  the  autumn  and  have 
kept  them  dry.  The  centre  leaves  look  green.  IVhat  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  witli  them  now  ? — Abboisbukv. 

Bring  them  out  to  a light  window  or  greenhouse  in  a 
week  or  so,  if  yon  have  one,  and  give  the.ui  a good  soaking 
of  water,  and.  treat  them  afterwards  in  the  sisual  wanner. 
If  they  require  repotting,  that  may  be  done  as  soon  as 
growth  r ecommences. 

2010. — Management  of  a pot  Vine.— I have  a 
fruiting  Vine  cane  (Black  Hamburgh)  in  a very  large  pot ; 
it  has  been  out  in  the  open  since  December,  covered  with 
litter.  When  should  it  be  taken  into  the  greenhouse,  which 
is  healed  to  a temperature  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  liy  daj', 
and  50  degs.  at  night?— G. 

*,*  This  entirely  d.r pends  on  when  the  Grajics  arc  u'anted 
to  ripen.  If  as  early  as  possible,  then  the  Vine  should  be 
placed  in  the  house  at  once ; if  as  late  as  possible,  it  may 
remainoutside  until  the  buds  show  indications  of  swelling, 
and  then  it  should  be  at  once  taken  inside. 

2011. — Best  twenty  annuals.— Will  you  kindly 
give  me  a list  of,  say,  twenty  of  the  best  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  annuals  for  a mixed  border  in  a northern  county  ? 
Those  most  easily  grown  and  giving  the  best  display  of 
flowers  wanted.— Inquirer. 

All  of  the  following  are  likehj  to  meet  your  require- 
ments : Antirrhinums,  Asters,  Calendula,  Callmpsis, 
Chrysanthemum.,Clarkia,  Larkspur,  Dianthvs,  Eschscholt- 
zia,  Gaillardia,  Godetia,  Linum,  Lrqnn,  Malva,  Malope, 
Mignonette,  Nicotiana  ojjinis,  (J'lnuUicra,  Poppy,  Phlox 
Dnimmondi,  Scabious,  Spihcnogyne,  Stocks,  Sweet  1‘cas, 
I’ropaeolum,  Zinnias. 

2012. — Begonia  fuchsioides.— Will  yon  please 
say  if  the  Begonia  fuchsioides  should  lose  its  leaves  at  I his 
lime  of  the  year?  I had  two  sent  to  me  in  the  spring. 
They  were  very  nice,  but  now  the  leaves  arc  dropping. — 
Newburo. 

In  a mild  stove  or  intrrmediate  heat  this  pniU y 
species  is  evergreen,  but  if  subjected  to  a low  teinj/erafure, 
or  if  the  atinnsphcre  is  not  very  qnire,  it  u'ill  lose  nearly  or 
quite  all  tf.s'  leaves  in  the  dark  season.  As  soon  a : the 
days  begin  to  lengthen  it  rvill,  however,  shoot  out  again 
freely,  in  a genial  warmth,  when  cuttings  may  be  taken, 
and  these  icill  root  freely  in  a good  hot-bed. 

2013. — Culture  of  a Fern.— IVould  you  kindly  give 
me  the  name  of  the  enclosed  Fern,  and  the  proper  time  lo 
repot  and  propagate  it? — Reader. 

***  Pteris  cretiea  albo-Uncata,  first  introduced  to  this 
country  from  Java,  but  since  found  to  grow  wild  ■plenti- 
fully in  Ja.pan,  does  not  require  the  heat  of  a stove, 
although  it  will  grow  rvell  under  such  conditions.  It 
makes  a handsome  specimen  in  a. cool  house,  and  may  be 
repotted  at  once.  To  increase  it  from  spores  sou' on  stiff, 
yellow  loam,  and  set  in  a close,  warm  place,  whenyou  witl 
soon  get  some  young  plants  to  come  up. 

2014. — Manure  for  Perns.- 1 have  had  some  Ferns 
on  a stand  in  the  dining-room  during  the  winter.  They 
are  lieginning  to  look  shabby  now,  but  there  arc  new 
fronds  pueliing  up.  Do  you  think  Claj’e  Fertiliser  would 
be  good  for  them,  and,  if  so,  is  this  the  ri'iht  time  to 
apply  it?— A. 

***  The  manure  in  question  is  an  excellent  cn. , and,  no 
doubt,  if  applied  in.  a very  moderate  manner  laur  in  the 
season,  when  the  Perns  are  in  active  growth,  it  ivould  be 
beneficial.  Probably  the  Ferns  in  question  require  fresh 
pot.ling.  If  so,  that  can.  be  done  early  in  March,  or  now, 
if  a greenhouse  is  available  where  they  could  be  kept  a 
iittle'close  and  icartnfor  a time. 

2015. — Painting  hot-water  pipes.— IVhat  mix- 
ture would  you  recommend  for  painling  hot-water  pipes 
black,  and  how  do  you  mix  the  same?  1 Iiave  tried  simply 
lamp-lJack  and  boiled  Linsecd-oil,  but  it  takes  a \ crj'  long 
time  to  dry.— Subscriber. 

The  mixture  yon  have  used  is  a good  and  sa.fe  one. 
The  best  xcay  to  prepare  it  is  lo  make  lamp-black  red  hot 
first,  and  ■when  cooled  beat  it  tip  very  fine,  adding  oil 
until  sufieiently  thin  to  be  aqiplied  tcith  a painter’s  brush. 
The  piqjcs  should  Is  slightly  tvarm.  at  the  time  of  the 
application.  The  yrreparatiun  known  as  "Brunswick 
black”  is  also  a good  and  safe  paint  to  apply  to  hot-water 
■pipes. 

2016. — riarhaeeoti.s  plants  forshow.— Could  you 
give  me  the  names  of  the  choicest  herbaceous  for  exhibi- 
tion the  first  week  of  September  ? Locality,  South  North- 
umberland.—Exuieitor. 

The  following  will  probably  answer  your  purpiosc  : 
Achillea  The  Pcdrl,  Anemone  japonica,  red  and  white 
forms;  Asters  (M  ichaclmas  Daisies)  in  several  good  kinds, 
such  as  Amelins,  acris,  elegans : Coreopsis  lanceolata  and 
the  new  grand! fiora ; Dedphiniums,  Gladiolus,  Ilcleniums, 
llelianthus  (Perennial  Sunfiower,s),  Echinops  (Globe 
Thistle),  Galtonia  candicans,  Lupinus,  Pentstemons, 
Phlox,  Tritomas,  Sedvm  spectah-lie,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
Piatycodon  av.t’.'.mnale,  Montbretias,  and  ear/y  Chrysan- 
themums. 
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2017. — Moving  Calceolarias  and  Carnations. 
— I have  a g:reat  number  of  cuttings  of  yellow  Calceolarias 
in  a cold  frame  : also  laj'ers  of  Carnations  in  my  garden. 
I am  removing  from  my  present  residence  in  about  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  Will  you  please  to  inform  me  if  I 
can  successfully  transplant  the  above  to  my  new  garden? 

***  The  plants  named  can  certainli/  be  transplanted, 
with  safet.i/,  if  they  are  carefully  lifted,  xvith  as  much  root 
as  possible,  choosing,  if  possible,  a still,  mild  day  for  the 
operation.  The  Calceolarias  had  better  be  put  again  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  be  kept  close  for  a time,  until  they  hace 
taken  fresh  root. 

2018. — Currants  and  Gooseberries. —Which 
would  be  the  best  free-bearing  kinds  of  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  to  plant,  and  would  they  fruit  this  year  if 
planted  at  once?  The  soil  is  heavy  and  clayey^.— C.  T.  W. 

*,.*  Good,  free-bearing  kinds  of  these  .fruits  would  be — 
Currants:  Black  Saples  (black),  Raby  Castle  and  Red 
Dutch  (red).  White  Dutch  (ichite).  Gooseberries : Lanca- 
shire Lad,  Whitesmith,  Rosebery,  and  Red  Warrington. 
Both  Currants  and  Gooseberries  do  well  in  a heavy  land, 
provided  it  is  drained  and  xoell  and  deeply  cultivated 
previous  to  planting. 

2010.— Management  of  Rhubarb  — Will  you 
please  to  inform  me  if  it  is  requisite  to  put  some  horse- 
manure  to  each  root  of  Rhubarb  in  the  spring  (it  has 
been  covered  with  vegetable-manure  during  the  winter), 
and  it  the  roots  could  be  taken  up  in  September  without 
injury,  as  I am  leaving  the  house  then  ?— B.  B. 

*,*  It  is  not  absolutely  requisite  that  the  Rhubarb  roots 
shoxUd  be  covered  xvith  xnanure  in  the  spring  ; but  a thin 
coating  of  rather  strawy  stable-litter  is  decidedly  benefi- 
cial, as  it  protects  the  yoxing  groivths  from  cutting  east 
xvinds.  If  done  xvith  ca,re.  Rhubarb  can  be  safely  traxis- 
planted  at  the  end  of  September. 

20-20. -Management  of  a,  greenhouse.- 1 have 
a small  greenhouse,  in  which  I have  some  Fuchsias  in 
small  pots  that  were  struck  last  summer,  and  which  I 
want  to  get  on  early  for  sale.  I have  also  other  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  Dahlias  that  I want  to  get  on  to  take 
cuttings  from  as  soon  as  ready.  Will  you  please  say  what 
temperature  I had  better  keep  up  in  the  house,  and  when 
to  give  air,  &c.  ?— B. 

Keep  up  a texnpcrature  of  u.',  degs.  at  night  and 
t:0  degs.  to  6,5  degs.  by  day,  giving  air  at  the  top  ventilators 
only,  xvhich  should  be  opened  a little  from  ten  o'clock  inthe 
-morning  to  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  Pelargonixvms  should 
stand  at  the  coolest  and  airiest  exid  of  the  house,  and  they 
should  not  be  syringed  overhead;  hut  the  Fxichsias  may  be 
so  treated  xvith  advantage. 

2021. — Sowing  Tomato  seed.— Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  it  it  is  too  early  to  sow  Tomato  seed  in  a green- 
house, in  a temperature  averaging  60  degs.  by  day,  to  plant 
out-of-doors  for  early  crop,  and  whether  plants  so  treated 
would  be  of  robust  growth  ?— A.  V. 

***  Tomato  seed  may  certainly  be  sown  now  in  the  heated 
greenhouse,  care  beixig  taken  to  prick  off  the  young  seed 
lings  as  soon  as  they  are  large  eximigh  to  handle,  and 
keeping  them  near  the  glass  to  prevent  their  becoming 
drawn.  As  the  season  advanees  they  must  be -polled  on. 
and  be  gradually  hardened  off  before  'being  planted  out 
the  open  air. 

2022. — Growing  Tomatos.— Can  I grow  Tomatos 
in  my  back  garden,  in  north-west  district  of  bondon 
(Kentish  Town),  under  a wall,  which  has  the  afternoon 
sun  ? I mean  sow  the  seed  in  the  open  ground,  without 
the  use  of  a frame  or  anything  of  the  kind  to  bring  them 
on.  If  so,  when  and  how  should  I sow  them  ?— G.  A. 

You  xvould  xiot  be  likely  to  succeed  xvith  Tomato 
growing  in  the  open  air  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  mamicr 
described.  The  only  plan  xender  the  circumstances  will 
he  to  purchase  good,  strong  plants  of  the  kind  naxned,  axid 
qxlant  them  out  as  early  as  -possible,  say,  about  the  end  oj 
May,  as  then  da-nger  from  frost  is  generally  past. 

2023. — Heliotrope  cuttings.— I struck  a few 
Heliotrope  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  and  now  they  seem  to 
he  growing  far  too  fast.  Can  I pinch  them  back  and  take 
fresh  cuttings  from  them  in  spring,  same  as  “ Geraniums?’ 
They  aro  in  a house  at  about  46  degs.  Should  they 
kept  growing  on?  A little  information  w'ould  greatly 
oblige.— J.  A. 

By  all  -means  pinch  or  cut  back  such  straggling 
plants  at  once  The  top::  will  mot  freely  now  in  a hot-bed 
or  xvarm  house.  If  -well  cntahlishcd  they  may  he  cut  down 
to  within  2 inches  or  d inches  of  the  soil,  and  -will  be  all  the 
better  for  it  after-wards. 

2024. — Forcing  double  Deutzia  (Deutzia  crenata 
fl.-pl.).— Can  you  tell  me  the  proper  way  to  force  this 
Deutzia  ? I have  several  plants  which ' were  lifted  in 
October,  and  have  since  been  kept  in  a v.-arm  conservatory, 
but  are  only  just  now  beginning  to  break.  The  Deulz'ia 
gracilis  in  the  same  house  will  soon  be  in  bloom.  Docs  D. 
crenata  require  excessive  heat  ?— J.  S. 

***  This  Deutzia  forces  pretty  xvell,  provided  it  be  potted 
xip  early  in  the  autumn,  and  then  placed  in  a cool  house 
or  pit  for  a time  to  make  a few  fresh  roots  before  plaeiivi  it 
ip.  a warm  ko-use.  Early  in.Iaxmary  is  quite  sooneno  'dgh 
to  do  so,  and  then  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  avuthing 
approaching  a high  temperature  and  dn/  atmosphere 
“Slow  and  sure”  is  emphatically  the  -right  thing  to 
remember  -in  forcing  double  Deutzias. 


2020.— Carnations  in  a border.-Could  you  kindly 
tell  me  whether  Carnations  would  do  well  in  a border  that 
runs  round  the  south  side  and  part  of  the  east  side  of  a 
house?  There  are  considerable  eaves  above,  and  a 
verandah  oyer  the  south  side,  which  keeps  the  border 
fsirlv  dry  in  summer.  Also,  what  soil  suits  Carnations 
best?— N. 

W e knoiv  of  no  reason  xvhy  Car-nations  should  not  do 
xvell  in  the  described  position,  due  care  being  taken  that 
they  do  not  get  overdry  at  the  roots.  The  soil  they  do  best 
in  is  a well-drained  loa-my  one. 

20-27.- Mana.gement  of  Marguerites.— I have 
some  plants  of  these  which  have  grown  very-  tali  and 
straggling.  Would  it  do  to  cut  them  down  now  and  strike 
the  cuttings.  If  so,  would  the  cuttings  bloom  this  season  ’ 

— G.  T.  G. 

*»*  The  Margxierites  can  be  exit  hack  now  a little,  and 
the  shoots  they  put  forth,  xvhen  about  :J  inches  or  4 laches 
in  length,  xcoxdd  make  excellent  cuttings,  and  shoxild  strike 
root  freely.  Young  'plants  so  raised  xvill  bloom  in  a small 
way  in  the  summer ; hut  if  they  are  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground  in  May,  and  encouraged  to  grow  by  keeping 
the  bloom-buds  pinched  off,  xoatering,  tC-c.,  and  lifted  axid 
potted  up  toxcards  the  beginning  of , September,  fine  plants 
for  xvinter  blooming  caxi  be  depended  on. 

2028.— Unsatisfactory  Strawberries.— I never 
have  a good  crop  of  Strawberries,  and  what  I do  get  are 
miall  and  whits.  My  plants  are  not  old  ones,  and  the  bed 
is  in  a fairly  sunny  situation  in  Cornwall.  Would  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  ?— F. 

In  this  case  it  seems  that  a bad  variety  of  Straxv 
berry  is  groxvn;  olkcricisc,  if  the  soil  is  good  and  xvell 
tilled,,  -I'll  such  a fine  climate  as  Cormcall  abundance  of 
fruit  should  be  produced.  Make  a .fresh  plantatio-n  the 
end  of  next  July,  setting  out  strong-x'ooted  x-unners  of 
such  kinds  as  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  or  President. 
The  piece  of  ground  selected  for  them  should  be  fresh, 
open  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun,  and  be  xvell  manxircd 
and  deeply  dug  some  time  before  planting.  In  planting 
press  the  soil  very  firmly  around  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
'Three  feet  from  roxv  to  roiv  and  2 feet  from  plant  to  plant 
in  the  rows  xvould  be  a good  space  to  give  them. 


2020.— Management  of  Tomatos— l very  much 
want  to  raise  a few  Tomatos  from  seed  to  grow  outdoors, 
bill  do  not  know  what  l.iiid  of  soil  they  will  want,  or  how 
to  culli'vate  them.  Will  you  kindly  enlighten  me  on  this 
subject  ?— T. 

-"ff  Tomato  seed  may  he  sown  now  in  pans  or  boxes  of 
light,  loamy  coil  placed  in  a gentle  heat.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  thuUu,  and  be  dighUy  covertJ  over  -with  fine 
mould.  As  soon  a-x  the  seedlings  are  targe  enough  to 
handle,  .prick  them  of,  placing  three  or  four  round  the  edges 
Ufa  large  r/)  sized  p:>t  in  loamy  soil,  and  keeping  them 
clofis.  up  to  the  glaf':s  m a cotyifortcibly  wartn  teoiperature. 
I hey  iii’Uist  be  potted  on  as  -required,  a-nd  be  grad-uallx/ 
hardened  off  before  planting -time.  If  you  read  this  paper 
regularly,  any  otlu-r  detail  of  xnanaqetvr-nt  you  xn’sh  to 

know  will  be  easily  obtained.  j u i.  sn  i,o 


TO  CORRHSPONDENTS 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  tha,t  tee 
do  not  ansxver  queries  by  post,  axid  that  xse  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspond ercts,  or  ixxcert  qucx'it 
that  do  xioi  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

A.  L.  S. — Hobday’s  “Villa  Garden”  would  be  suitable 
for  you,  but  you  would  derive  more  Information  from 
GAUDRNirro  Illustrated  than  any  hook.  IVe  are  alway-s 

pleased  to  answer  any  questions. F.  R.  i<'._Your 

question  is  answered  in  Gardenino,  February  2nd,  p.  669. 

Rev.  J.  Txoaxiley,  Bedford.— Lloyd,  Lawrence,  and 

Co.,  34,  Worship-street,  London. C.  Roach.— An  ex 

cellent  book  on  the  subject  is  “A  Model  Bee  Farm,”  by 
Simmins,  published  by  Messrs.  Woodford  Fawcett  and 

Co.,  112,  Fleet-street,  London. G.  M.—Yea;  all  the 

things  mentioned  will  succeed  in  this  position.  The 

Honeysuckle  would  he  the  variegated  Japanese  form.. 

Dnr.srf.— The  trees  could  he  obLairied  at  any  good  fruit 

nursery-. //.  C.  Owens.— Try  some  maker  of  ladders,  a-s 

they  generally  have  a good  stock  of  Larch-poles. T. 

Railey.—We  do  not  know  Arum  cornutum.  Doyen  me.an 
A.  crinitum,  a native  of  .Sardinia,  whiclt  may  bo  grown  in 
a greenhouse,  or  even  in  a sunny/  border  in  the  South  cf 
England  ? Loraaria  zaraioides  will  thrive  in  a house  from 
which  frost  is  e.xcluded;  but  it  should  not  be  called 
“ Kaffir  Tree-Fern,”  as  it  is  a cosmopolitan  plant,  and  is 
rarer  in  South  Africa  than  in  any  other  of  its  many 

habitats, .1 . C.  P.  IT. — Cut  hard  back  in  about  a month 

the  shoots  of  your  Hydrangea. Axnateur.—The  best 

thing  to  grow  would  be  the  close-growing  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi  (Virginian  Creeper),  as  this  grows  closely  to  the 
wall,  and  nails  are  not  wanted. 


NAMK3  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plaxits  or  fruits 
sent  to  na'/n-c  should  always  accompaxiy  the  paxcel,  vjh-ich 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editop,  of  Gabekning  Ilidr- 
TBATHP,  37,  Southamvtoxi-strect,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.—./.  Miu-qyhy.—Yntomm-Aiely 
your  jilants  were  much  crushed  when  Ihev  came  lo  hand, 
but  we  have  done  the  best  we  can  with  them.  1,  Semper- 
vivnm  tahnheforme ; 2,  Echeveria  metallica  ; 3,  Please 

send  ill  flower;  4,  Evidently  a Oanna. No  Name.— The 

following  plants  have  been  sent  for  name,  but  with  no 
letter  : 1,  Begonia  Arthur  Mallet ; 2,  Nephrolcpis  exallata  • 
_ Not  recognised;  4,  Pteris  cretica ; 5,  Asplenium 
bulbifernm  ; 6,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  ; 7,  Specimen  insuffi- 
cient ; 8,  Begonia  sp,  ; 9,  Selaginella  denticulata ; 11 
Please  send  in  flower.  The  others  wo  do  not  recognise 

because  so  sm.all. R.  C.—l,  Arciisia  crenulata;  2, 

Ruellia  macranth.a  ; 3,  Justiciacalytrieba  ; 4,  Cypripediura 
barbatum  ; 5,  Cypripedium  insigne  ; 6,  Kpidendrum  vitel- 

linum  majus. T.  B.—\,  Asplenium  bulbiferum ; 2 

PteriS  cristala  ; .3,  P.  tremulii ; 4,  Selaginella  dc-nti.cnlata  - 
5,  Pteris  cretica ; 6,  Eulalia  japonica  ; 7,  Piease  send  better 
specimen. 

Catalogues  received.— &eds.—R.  A.  J.  Farquhar 

nd  Sons,  16  .and  19,  Market-street,  Boston, Seeds W 

Welch,  Rush-green,  Romford.  -New  Zonal  Fdar- 
gomxiins,  Bego-ams,  fc,.—3.  Powley,  Philadelpliia,  Norwich. 
tVi  ri/.ioi/.f /if  MKWiS— Alfred  Chantiier,  Bayonne,  France." 


this  prevents  the  bird  from  closing  its  beak  to- 
gether, and  I should  fancy  will  in  time  prevent 
it  from  picking  up  its  seed.  Can  you  tell  mo 
how  to  remedy  this  defect  ?— Halswell. 

***  Your  fears  that  the  formation  of  your 
Goldfinch’s  beak  will  in  time  prevent  it  from 
picking  up  its  seed  are,  I think,  groundless.  If 
you  examine  the  beaks  of  other  Goldfinches,  3-ou 
will  probably  observe  the  same  peculiarity  of 
formation.  Should  a hard-billed  bird  he  fed  en- 
tirely upon  soft  food,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  beak  might  become  unduly  elongated  from 
nothing  hard  coming  in  contact  with  it  to  keep 
it  ground  down  ; but  the  constant  pecking  at 
seeos,  sand,  etc.,  tends  to  so  break  down  the 
beak  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  natural  growth, 
and  so  no  malformation  can  occur.  If  the  beak 
i.s  really  deformed,  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  no 
remedjL  Never  having  had  a case  of  the  kind 
under  my  observation,  however,  I cannot  speak 
with  certainty  ; perhaps  some  oth.er  of  our  bird- 
keeping friends  can  help  us  in  the  matter  ’ — 
S 8.  G. 

Canary  suffering’  from  beak  irrita- 
tion.— Will  any  of  the  readers  of  Gardening 
Illustrated  kindly  prescribe  a cure  for  the 
acove  ailment?  The  bird,  a fine  young  Norwich 
cook,  otherwise  apparently  very  "healthy,  seems 
to  bo  suffering  severely  from  i"ts  beak,  which  it 
is  constantly  trying  to  strain  open.  The  beak 
is  very  hot,  and  a good  deal  of  saliva  is  left 
on  anything  the  beak  is  rubbed  against.  The 
bird  also  utters  a kind  of  plaintive  cry  whilst  it 
is  rubbing  the  bill.  It  is  a splendid  songster. 
An  answer  in  t he  next  issue  of  Gardening  would 
be  esteemed  a great  favour. — Ornithology. 

Yoiu-  bird  is  in  all  probability  suffering 
from  a slight  cold,  which  accounts  for  the 
wheezing  described  by  you  as  “a  kind  of  plain- 
tive cry.”  Wheezing  is  often  the  forerunner  of 
asthma,  but  may  be  checked  by  protecting  the 
sufferer  at  night  from  cold  air  by  covering  up 
the  cage.  It  will  be  well  to  discontinue  giving 
Rape-seed  if  the  bird  is  in  the  habit  of  feeding 
specially  upon  it,  and  for  a time  give  a little  cod- 
liver  oil,  added  to  soaked  bread  ; a few  drops  of 
sherry  upon  a small  piece  of  biscuit  may  also  be 
given.  Dandelion  will  be  also  good  for  the  bird 
to  peek  at.  Asthma  with  birds  is  a very  dis- 
tressing complaint,  and  in  which  the  siifi'erers 
vary  widely  in  their  .symptoms ; but  a de- 
coction of  Dandelion  will  afford  relief  in  some 
cases,  .and  a little  arrowroot-biscuit,  yolk  of  egg, 
and  Watercress  should  be  supplied,  and  the 
sufferer  be  kept  warm. — S.  S.  G. 


BIRDS. 

Goldfincli  -with  deformed  beak— My 

landlord  has  a Goldfinch,  aged  six  yc-ars,  which 
sings  exceedingly  well ; but  we  noticed  the  other 
day  that  the  beak  of  the  bird  is  growing  de- 
formed, as  the  top  and  bottom  parts  do  not  meet 
at  the  point,  but  instead,  cross  one  another,  -the 
top  one  growing  downward  and  the  bottom  one 
upwards.  By  close  observation  you  c?n  see  that 


POULTPvY  AND  RABBITS. 

1772. —Fowls  for  exhibition.  — 1, 

A.  H.  J.”  should  first  satisfy  himself  that 
tlie  bird  is  a thoroughly  good  specimen  of  his 
class  before  he  attempts  to  enter  him  at  a show, 
for  he  may  find  to  liis  cost  that  there  are  so 
many  defects  in  exhibition  points  that  tlie  cock- 
erel does  not  stand  the  least  chance  of  winniiu/ 
prize  in  strong  competition.  The  querist 
should  visit  some  good  show,  and  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  winning  birds  ; he  will  Iheu  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  ns  to  the  pretensions  of 
his  own  Fowl.  2,  Cochins  should  not  be  fed  on 
too  starchy  foods  or  they  will  hay  on  a great 
quantity  of  internal  fat,  and  this  in  turn  induces 
disease.  The  cockerel  is  best  allow-ed  a fair 
amount  of  liberty  until,  say,  a week  or  so 
previous  to  the  show,  when  he  may  bo  pub  into  a 
roomy  pen,  well  littered  with  straw,  in  order  to 
keep  himself  clean.  The  food  mentioned  in  the 
query  should  keep  him  in  good  condition  ; bub 
too  much  Wheat  is  not  good,  as  it  tends  to 
diarrhoea,  and  I would  advise  the  use  of  heavy 
Oats  instead.  A feed  of  Linseed  twice  a.  week 
tends  to  put  a gloss  on  the  plumage,  ajid  also 
bri^btens  the  comb.  3,  A Buff  Cochin  is  not 
diliicult  to  wash,  some  warm  water  and  a sponge 
being  all  that  is  required.  The  feet,  legs,  and 
head  are  the  most  important  points,  as  they  are 
more  or  less  cloggeci  with  dirt,  and  a mere 
sponging  will  suffice,  as  a rule,  for  the  rest  of 
the  body.  After  drying,  the  bird  should  be 
placed  on  clean  straw,  and  be  induced  to  scratch 
amongst  it  by  scattering  some  grain  for  him  to 
pick  up.  His  moveinenls  will  help  to  settle  the 
plumage  after  washing,  and  also  brighten  the 
colour  of  the  legs  and  feet.  4.  The  best  hens 
for  the  birds  to  lun  with  for  breeding  purposes 
would  be  some  of  his  own  breed  ; but  any  laro-e 
hens  would  answer, — Doulting,  ° 


C.L'O 
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The  best  and  first  early  Pea,  of  excellent  quality  and 
heavy  cropper.  Is.  3d.  per  pint,  2s.  per  quart.  Post  free. 
Por  full  aescription  and  numerous  testimonials  send  for 
large  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Genuine  Seeds,  post  free. 


JARMAN  & CO.,  LTD., 

Seed  Growers  & Merchants,  Nurserymen,  &c„ 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


a 


Finest  Apple  en  Earth.” 


Do  you  want  the  Finest  Marketing:  and 
Culinary  Apple  in  Cultivation? 

TRY  MERRYAVEATHFR, 

And  write  for  his  “ Remarks  on  Profit  able  Fruit  Growing,”  con- 
taining account  of  the  ‘‘  Finest  Apple  on  Earth.” 

“BRAMLEY'S  SEEDLING." 

Sample  Apple  forwarded  to  intending  purchasers. 
Same  price  as  inferior  kinds  bearing  no  comparison  for  weight 
of  fruit  or  quality. 

ORDER  NOW. 

COLLEGflON  “C”  OF  ROSES. 

The  25  best  Garden  Roses  for  continuous  blooming,  car.  and 
package  free  for  15s.  Hd.,  dwarf  plants,  for  cash  with  order. 
Austrian  Brier  Gen.  Jacqueminot  Mrs.  J.  Laing 

E.  Rothschild  Gloire  Lyonnaise  Prince  C.  de  Rohan 

Boule  de  Neige  Gloire  de  Margottin  Safrauo.  T 

Captain  Christy  Gloire  de  Dijon,  T Souv.  d Un  Ami,  T 
C.  Victor  Verdier  Innocent^  Pirola.T  Ulrich  Brunner 
Dr.  Andry  Joh)i  Hopper  Violette  Bouyer 

Ib  of  Edinburgh  La  France  W-  A.  Richard- 

Dupuy  Jamain  Gustave  Piganeau  son 

F.  Kruger,  T Marie  V.  Houtte.T 

Cheap  mixed  Roses  for  shrubberies,  &c.,  3s.  doz. ; 20c.  100, 
Catalogues  of  Fruit  Tret's,  Roses,  Herbaceous  Pla7its  07i 
application  to — 

HEGRY  MERRYWEATHER, 

The  Nurseries. 

SOUTHWELL,  NOTTS. 


FERNS 


Speciality. 


A magnificent  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Ferns. 

We  now  offer  12  beautiful  kinds  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Ferns  for  3s. ; 25  varieties  for  8s.  6d. ; 50  for  21s  ; 100,  in  12 
varieties,  21s. ; 100,  in  25  varieties,  30s. ; 100,  in  50  varieties, 
40s.  ; 100  different  kinds,  63s. 

Hardy  Ferns,  12  varieties  for  3s. ; 25  for  8s.  6d. ; 50  for  25s. ; 
100.  in  12  vars  , 21s. ; 100,  in  25  vars.,  30s. ; 100,  in  50  vars.,  45s. ; 
100  kinds,  75s.  All  nice  plants. 

Catalogue  of  1,400  varieties  free  on  application. 
"Ferns  and  Fern  Culture,”  50  Illustrations,  cloth,  1/3,  post  free 

W.  & J.  BIRKENHEAD,  F.R.H.S., 

FERN  NURSERIES,  SALE,  NEAR  MAHCKESTER. 


FRUIT-TREES  A SPECIALITY. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plume,  and  all  kinds  of  Hardy  Fruit 
Trees.  The  best  varieties  for  Garden  or  Market.  I4ew  and 
rare  sorts  not  obtainable  elsev/bere. 

Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Ourrante,  and  all  kinds 
of  small  Fruits.  All  the  best,  newest,  and  most  profitable 
varieties. 

Priced  and  Abridged  Catalogue  free.  Full  DeBorlptUe  Oata- 
loguo  and  Guide  the  most  oomplet/o  issued,  6d. 

JOHN  WATKINS, 

POMONA  FAKM  NURSERIES. 
Wlthiusrtcu.  Horeford. 

VALUE  <iIVEN  AWAY  for  7 Days 

from  date  of  paper— 5 Begonia  tubers,  5 colours, 
ilowers  -il  across;  5 given  with  Is.  3d. ; lu  with  2s.  6d.  orders,  &c. 

Begonia  TUBEHIS,  Prize  Takers. — 5 Tubers, 
5 colours,  Is.  3d. ; 10,  2s.  3d. ; 20,  4s. ; 100, 12s.  Gloxinia 
erectagrandiflora,  mixed,  6,  Is.  3d.  ; 12,2s.  3d.  ; 100,  128. 

m:  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  Is.  3d.  ; 2 

Calla  Lilies,  Is.  3d.:  2 Palms,  Is.  3d.;  1 extra  large, 
In.  3i.  ; 3 Hybrid  China  Roses,  is.  3d. ; 1 extra  large  Glory 
Yfcbow,  Is.  3d. ; 2 extra  large  Deutzias,  Is.  3d. ; 6 Dielytra 
Epcctabilis,  Is  3d.;  6 Funkia  grandifiora.  Is.  3d. 

f If7tUM  AURA'TUMS,  2,7s.  3d.  ; extra  exh., 

•L^  Is.  31.  each.  Lane.,  album  and  rubrum,  2,  Is.  3d. ; 6 T,. 
Harrifti,  Is.  3d. ; 6 Hyjtointhuft  camlidums,  good,  Is.  3d.  ; 50 
llnlliauL  Aneiuoues,  Is  3d,;  lUU  Bammeulua,  la.  3d.;  5i), 
l-H'.illaa,  la.  3d.  ; 100  Iris,  la.  3d. ; 100  Daffodils,  la.  3d. 


nj^ADlOLUS  HYBRIDS,  25,  Is.  3d.  ; 12, 

Lemoine’s  Uy.,  Is.  3d. ; 6 Mammoth  Exhibition,  la.  3d. ; 
1 2,  Hifu ch.,  Is.  3d.  ; 25,  Gaud.,  Is.  3d  ; 50  Brides,  Is.  3d. 

j LOT,  Is.  3d.  ; 5,  5s.  ; 12,  lOs.,  carriage  paid. 

•L  All  good  stuff,  not  rubbish,  and  value  in  gratis  Begonias 
to  introduce  trade.  100  Narcissus,  Is.  3d. ; 6 Coleus,  Is.  3d. ; 
Double  Begonias,  2,  la.  3d.  See  last  week's  advt. 


THEODORE  TURNER, 

Begonia  Nursery, 

LYDIATE,  LIVERPOOL. 

riERANIUMS.  — Well-rooted  autumn  cut- 

LT  tings,  carriage  paid  by  parcel  post  for  cash  with  order. 
Scarlet  Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  doz..  7s.  100;  "White  Veauvins  and 
West  Brighton  Gem,  Is.  6d.  doz.,  8s.  100;  Henry  Jacoby, 
dark  crimson,  John  Gibbons,  fine  large  scarlet,  and  Queen  of 
Whites,  pure  white,  2s.  doz.,  12s.  100  ; LeCygne,  aouble  white, 
F.  V.  Raspail,  double  scarlet,  and  Madame  Thibaut,  double 
pink,  2.';  doz  ; Mrs.  Pollock,  2s.  Hd.  doz.;  Master  Christine, 
piok,  Ivy-lcaf,  double  pink,  and  Flower  of  Sprieg,  cream- 
vdA-d  l;.if,  Is.  8d.  doz.,  lus.  IGO— CHARLES  FRENCH, 
Pouu  J c Ibid,  Boar  0 Hoad,  Tunbridge  Y/ells. 


pRUITTREESFXTRAORDINARY 

lOs.  value  Carriage  Paid  for  cash  with  order 
to  any  station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
OYDNEY  S.  MARSHALL  holds  an  immense 
•“J  stock  of  HEALTHY-,  VIGOROUS,  FRUIT-BEARING 
TREES,  well-rooted,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition  foj 
removal.  The  plants  offered  are  surplus  stock,  grown  for 
leading  market  growers,  and  supplied  to  them  by  TENS  OF 
THOUSANDS  annually.  No  inferior  varieties  are  sent  out 
S.  S.  M.  confidently  recommends  his  trees  to  private  growers 
and  the  trade.  Grown  as  they  are  in  a most  exposed  position, 
th®y  cannot  fail  to  move  and  grow  well  wherever  planted. 

When  customers  are  unable  to  send  the  correct  amount  in 
cash,  or  wish  to  obtain  further  information,  much  time  and 
trouble  will  be  saved  if  they  will  kindly  give  exact  numbers 
of  what  they  require,  in  order  that  pro  forma  invoice  may 
be  sent.  This  offer  is  made  to  readers  of  Gardening 
Illustrated  only.  When  writing  please  quote  paper. 

FRUITING  TREES. 

BUSH  OR  PYRAMID.— Apples  and  Plums,  6 for  7s.,  12 
for  12s.,  25  for  21s. ; Pears,  6 for  9s.,  12  for  16s.,  K for  27s.  6d. 

STANDARDS  WITH  CLEAN  STEMS.-Apples,  Plums, 

Pears,  and  Cherries,  Is.  6d.  each,  15s.  doz. 

TRAINED  FOR  WALLS  OB  WALKS.-Apples,  Pluma,  and 
Cherries,  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  each  : Fears,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  each : 
Peaches;  Apricots,  and  Nectarines,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  each. 
CURRANTS. — Black,  Red,  White,  3s.  doz.,  228.  6d.  100. 
GOOSEBERRIES.  — Market  varieties,  3s.  6d.  doz.,  25s.  100. 
RASPBERRIES.  —Market  varieties,  Is.  6d.  doz.,  8s.  100. 
STRAWBERRY  RUNNERS.-Strong.  6d.  doz.,  2s.  lOO. 
N.B.— Younger  trees  can  be  supplied  at  proportionately 
lower  rates. 

Special  quotations  will  sent,  per  100  or  1,000,  on  application. 

Purchaser’s  selection  of  varieties  will  be  carried  out  as  far 
as  possible,  but  only  guaranteed  by  arrangement. 

When  the  selection  is  left  open  purcliasors  may  rely  ot> 
receiving  trees  that  will  fruit  freely.  These  orders  receive 
•?.  S.  M.'s  personal  attention. 

ESTIMATES  FREE. 

CATALOGUE  AND  GUIDE  POST  FREE  on  receipt  of  sb 
stamps,  to  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

SYDNEY  S.  MARSHALL, 

BARNHAM  NURSERY, 

BARNHAM  JUNCTION,  SUSSEX. 

N.B.— Barnham  Nursery  is  widely  known  for  its  immenst- 
stock  of  hardy,  clean-grown,  heavily-rooted  MarketFruit-trees. 
Special  attnition  to  Exfwrt  orders. 

OVER  20,000  PLANTS  EXPORTED  LAST  SEASON, 


The  best  Collection  m the  world  at  lowest  x^rices. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  free.  The  report  of  the  great  London 
Tansy  Show  of  June  15th,  1804,  in  the  Timessnys  : " Th- fimsi 
Pansies  wcresint  from  Tbjhnxb^  uaich  b<j  Mr  Andrew  Irvine  ' 
Have  won  during  the  last  iew  years  over  I50  Prizes, 
including  9 Gold  Medals,  2<J  Silver  Medals,  hilver  Cup.  «ic.. 
ami  ove  1 50  First  class  CertiUc;ilC3  for  Pansies  alone. 

“ Hints  on  Pansy  Culture,"  Hd  , post  free. 

Special  Viola  Seed,  7d.,  Is.,  2s.  Cd.  pkt.,  post  free. 

PANSY  AND  VIOLA  SPECIALIST, 

Kyles  of  Bute  Nurseries,  Tighnabruaicli.  N.B 


SEND  Oi^E  HALF-CROWN  POSTAL  ORDER 

For  one  of  my  iMarvellous  2/C  Packets. 

2 C 80  Uemnimn  cuttings,  F.  V.  Raspail,  scarlet  O/C 
0 wiutcr-floacring  variety. 

2(3  IS  Chrysanthemums,  well  rooted  ; a magniiircut  Q ,P 
U CollecUun.  ^ U 

2 0 12  of  the  h.-st  Pink-',  ineluding  Ih  r Majesty  and  C)  R 

U tlie  iv'W  Krtmst  Ladhain.'v.  w 

2J3  50  Carter's  Fi-'iliti ' Uatp'oerry  Cane;  , I lie  imcBt  ft  fi 
■U  Ifuituig  variety  grown.  A U 

2 6®  Cydaiiieii  gvaiididonim  iii  bloom  and  bud.  2 Q 

2 ,C  6 Tree  Carnations,  including  ha  Ncigu  and  Mios  n C 
,'U  Joliife  Improved.  A- U 

2 'C  i Tree  Carnatioos,  including  the  rare  Uriah  ft /C 
' D Pike  and  Pink  Malmaisou.  A-  U 

2 .ft  6 Border  Carnations,  including  Duchess  of  Fife,  0 (3 
0 F.  Walls,  and  Saccharissa.  LI 

Only  Postal  Orders  accepted. 

A valuable  2s.  Hd.  Coupon  given  in  each  Packet. 

J.  GREEN,  RELIANCE  NURSERIES,  MARCH. 


■pOSES. — 3 Mari'chal  Niel,  3 Gloire  de  Ilijon. 

and  6 ollu^r  good  Kn.su.'i,  miuifr'il,  ;>d.  Gd,  Fn  g.  -iil 
& TiON,  Nmseryiuen,  .Mctlvtun. 


■pEGALaud  KHOW  PKliARGONIUMS,  best 

■kv  ftorts,  good  plants  from  potp,  3s.  doz.,  free.— LliiWi.H  & 
iS(>N,  Newlowii  hiursories.  Malygin. 

Dahlias. — Pot-rools  of  show,  Caotus,  Pom- 
pone,  and  Single,  or  mixed,  10,  25^.  Od.;  20, 5s.;  50, 10s.  Cd. 
Pansy-plants,  Show  and  Fancy,  24,  2s.  6d.  ; 50,  4s.  Cd.  Violas, 
24  2s.,  free  ; ail  choice  named  sorts.— W.  JACKSON,  Dahlia 
and  Pansy  Grower,  Kettleshulme,  Whaleybridge,  Stockport. 


POR  SALE.— About  150  well-grown  bushy 
■L  EUONYMUS,  2 feet  6 inches  to  3 feet  high,  froin 
1 foot  9 inches  to  2 feet  9 inches  through.— J.  BANJSISTliR, 
Newhaven,  Suss^  

n LEM  AXIS,  &u.,  15  var.,  5s.  ; 10  var.,  3s.  ; 

5 var  , Is.  6d.  Roses,  lOOvar.,  3os.;  50  var.,  IHs  ; 12var..3s.; 
3 var  Is. ; extra  strong,  free.  Cucumber  Tel.  (Kol.),  Model, 
39  seeds.  Hd.  : 500,  5s.  Rist.- 'BROUN  r,  Croivbnrn.  Sii  — ■■ 


n EKANiUM-CUTTlHGS,  unrooted,  Searlei 
vT  Vesuvius,  25s.  1,000  ; 3s.  100,  free.-C.  ROFB,  White-hill, 
Crowborough,  Sussex. 

VE  LLO  W or  \VH  ITE  W A K G U K R IT  I S,  uoo 

■t  tooted  plants,  Is.  dozen,  6s.  100.  rrimm.se  and  Vivlet 
loots.  Is.  3d.  100  ; db.  600  ; 9s.  1 0'.O.  Cariia.;*  r aid.— 
WILLIAMS,  Fulkiug,  beeding,  bussex. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  PEAS 


OF  BEST  QUALITY. 


PerSqts.  Perqt. 

8.  d.  B.  d. 

6 6 10 

5 6 10 

5 6 0 9 

5 0 10 

8 6 12 

9 6 14 

4 0 0 8 

8 0 12 

5 0 10 

5 6 10 

5 0 10 

4 0 0 8 

Packing  free.  Cash  with  order.  New  Catalogue  of  Seeds 
post  free  on  application. 

JOHN  TURNER,  Wetherby,  Yorks. 

^MILAX. — Produces  long  sprays  of  a pleasing 

^ light  green,  largely  used  for  decorating,  keeps  fresh  seve- 
ral  days;  Is.  per  pkt  —JOHN  TURNER.  Wetherby,  Yorks. 


Sharpe  a Triumph 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  .. 

William  the  First 
Prince  of  Wales 
Duke  of  Albany 
William  Hnrst  .. 
Sangster’a  No.  1 
Stratagem 
York  Hero 
Veitch’s  Perfection 
Luxton’s  Fillbasket  . . 
Prizetaker  Green  Marrow 


rCELAND  POPPIES,  mixed  colours,  includ- 

■L  ing  yellow,  white,  and  orange;  will  flower  this  season  ; Is. 
per  pkt. — .IQHN  TURNER.  Wetherby,  Yorks. 


■TURNER’S  Splendid  large-flowered  Single 

Petunias,  magnificent  both  for  tots  or  bedding;  great 
variety  of  colours;  Is.  Uib  per  pkt,— JOHN  TURNER. 
W(=>therby,  Yorks. 


TURNER’S  MIXTURE  of  SWEET  PEAS  is 

unsurpassed;  4 oz.  packet  free  for  la.— J.  TURNER, 
Wetherby,  Yorks. 


C3WEET  PEA  MRS.  SANKEY.— Those  who 

^ want  a large  tine  white  should  give  this  a trial ; large 
pkt..  Is  . post  free-— JOHN~  TURNER.  Wetherby.  Yorks. 


THE  NEW  DWARF  GANNAS,  splendid 

mixed,  very  tine  for  tropical  bedding;  also  make  noble 
-et  plants;  sow  now;  Is.  per  pkt.,  free,— JOHN  TURNER, 
W etherby,  Yorks. 

HARNATION  GRENADIN,  brilliant  scarlet; 

a large  proportion  come  double  from  seed  ; splendid  for 
mtting:  Is.  ner’pkt.— .JOHN  TITRNER.  Wetherby,  Yorks. 

fiARNATION  NEW  MARGARET.— ir'fs 

L/  eurprising  the  great  variety  of  beautiful  shades  of  colour, 
ind  how  double  the  flowers  of  this  strain  come;  flowers  the 
i St  year,  and  c^n  be  had  in  flower  during  the  winter  ; Is.  per 
okt  — JOHN  TURNER,  Weiheiby,  Yorks. 


lyiATRICARIA  INODORA  PLENA.— This  is 

■LVX  a fine  hardy  perennial  for  producing  white  cut  flowers ; 
vigorous  when  grown  troui  seed  ; sow  in  heat  now  and  plant 
mtiii  Aprd.  Is.  per  pkt. — JOHN  TURVER.  Wetherby,  Yorks. 


ALL  SHOULD  GROW 

SWEET  PEA 

EMILY  HENDERSON, 

The  best  of  all  the  Whites. 

6d.  per  packet ; 12  for  5s.  6d..  free. 
W.  E.  TIDY,  Brockhampton  Nurseries. 
Havant,  Hants. 


'5JPAHMANNIA  AFHICANA,  Litonia  flori- 
kJ  buuda,  two  choice  hard- wooded  greenhouse  plants  for 
.viiiter  and  spring  blooming,  strong  young  plants,  6d.  each; 
In.  orders  free.  — Mi.sh  BUENAN,  The  Cottage,  Bally- 
ipiscaiilan,  Dundalk,  Ireland. 

pjp^VV  CARNATTONlS. — E.  C.  C.’s,  selected 

from  liLs  seedlings— viz.  : Duke  of  York  (8.B.).  Hruce 
i^iudlay  (C.l>.),  Thaddeus  (C.B.),  Arline  (P.  and  P.B.),  IMith 
A,nnie  (C.B.),  and  Magpie  (P.F,),  six  of  the  best  Carnations 
;ver  ottered.  One  plant  of  each,  9s  . fre-;  for  cash.  Seud  for 
If^script-ion.  Special  price  to  the  Trade.— T.  LORD,  Hole- 
GottoTji,  Todmorden.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

r ORD’8  CARNATIONS.  — Highest  awards 

m wherever  exhibited.  Winner  of  the  First  Prize  at 
tweUe  consecutive  exhibitions  (1883  to  189t  inclusive)  of  the 
iNau  Car.  and  Pic.  >Soc.  (Northern  Section).  Good  plants, 
my  sch'cii^n,  6s.  per  doz.  ; 3s.  Gd  per  hali-doz.,  freo  lor  c ash 
•uth  order.  Justs  Irio  on  appheaf ion.— T.  I.OKD,  Hole- 

h otoin.  ■rodn)ord»'n.  timoM<'o 

HAK'ILANO,  Goik,  tor  “(JoUage  Garcleu  ” 
Seeds.  Write  for  the  Cottagers’  List,  with  low  prices  for 
ibUo.  It  contains  the  cream  of  all  that  is  useful  and  good.— 
\VM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  F.R.H.S..  Seedfcman,  Cork. 

TF  YOU  WANT  PRIZE  DOUBLE  STOCKS 

-I-  or  Victoria  Asters  for  shov/,  send  7d. : or  packet  of  each, 
Is.— SVILLIA^I  WEI  CH,  Kush  Green,  Romford,  Essex. 

TOMATO  VICTORY  is  an  immense  cropper 

d-  of  firm,  medium-sized  smooth  iruit.  Those  wishing  for 
in  early  profitable  crop  should  sow  this  now.  Seed  in  sealed 
id.  or  Is.  pkts.,  post  free. — WELCH,  above. 

THE'TCARLET  AND  GOLD  CLIMBER 

d-  (Tropifiolum  tuberosum).— Robust  growth,  rich  foliage, 
hiilliant  bloom,  adorns  gardrn,  table,  hutton-hole,  succeeds 
in  pool  I at  soil.  2 good  routs.  Is  , free,  w it  h directions.  Planr. 
now  — JOHN  RAYNEh,  Hightield,  bomhampton. 

Torch  lily. — iil  tif  iy-ied  dower.s,  in 

tlenae  spikeB,  alwajs  conspicuous  on  lawn,  rockery,  or 
IjordtT.  3 w<  11-root  i d plants,  Is.,  tree,  with  directions.  Plant 
now.— KAYNER,  as  above.  

OPEGIAL  CHEAP  OFFER. — Wallflowers, 

^ Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells.  Yellow  Alyssum, 
Silene  compacta,  all  Is.  3d.  per  100.  Double  German  Walls., 
lironipton  Stocks,  Carnation  Margarita,  ad  9d.  doz.  ; f.s.  ICO, 
Good  hardy  i-laius,  free  Parcel  Post.— JOHN  NORhOLK. 
Willmrtou,  Ely,  Cambs. 

DHODODENDKONiS,  best  scarlet  and  white 

dd;  kinds,  to  flower  this  season,  three  sizes,  18s..  24s  . 36«. 
doz.  Azaleas,  many  colours,  to  name.  l$s.  doz.  Climbing 
Rotes,  6 to  10  ft.  long,  M.  Nicl,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  *s:c.,  3s.  each. 
Stroug  bush  Tea  Koiea.  in  pots.  Bride,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
K.C.,  ISs.  doz. ; fmalltr,  12s.  doz.  Laurels,  common,  2 to  3 ft., 
25s.  per  100.  Collections  of  12  Evergreen  Shrubs,  1-Li  ft.,  5s. ; 
larger,  7s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.  doz.— F,  STREET,  Heatherside 
Nurseries.  0:»nd)-rley 

OrFnnO  I^'ALISTAFF  kabpbekkv 

^VJjUUVJ  CANES,  good  cropper,  and  the  lust  frr 
j&m  making;  fptciHl  <ffer;  10?  l,u’0.  A large  v«ii  ly  <if 
Pnnt-Tiee>  ul  all  kinds  m sfoi  k equally  ihmp.  luKptction 
invited.  Send  for  Catalogue.— \V.  HORNE,  ClitVc,  near 
Kocheeter,  Kent. 


G-AEDENING  ILLUSTEAT'ED 


No.  832.— VoL.  XVI. 


Founded  hy  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  “ The  English  Flower  Garden.’’ 


FEBRUAKY  16,  1895. 


insriDEis:. 


Apples,  notes  about  . . 693 
Asplenium  l^rachypleroii 
Aspleaium  ftlanni  699 

Bees, 7U4 

Birds  70-1 

Books  69  > 

Briers,  budded  . . . . 698 

Camellia-buds  burnt  ..  692 
Carnations,  Malmaison, 
treatment  of  , . . . 701 

Case,  a windo^7  ..  ..  701 

Cement  for  flue  ..  702 
Chrysanthemum  cut- 
tings   603 

Chrysanthemums,  classi- 
fication of  ..  COl 


Chrysanthemums 
Ciucrariaa  and  their  cul- 
ture   

Conservatory 
Crassula  falcata  . . 
Creeper  for  conservatory 
“Cucumbers,  Japanese 

Pole  ” 

Cypripsdium  insigne  . . 
Dahlias,  notes  on  . . 
Daphne  Mezereum 
Pern,  Canadian  Maiden- 
hair, (Adiantum  poda- 

turn)  

Ferns  

Perns,  Hare’s-foot 


Filberts,  treatment  of  .. 
“Flora  Odorata;  or, 
sweet-scented  flowers 
and  fragrant  leaves  ” 
Flowers  for  a window- 

box  

Forcing  house 

Fruit  

Fruit  garden  . . 

Gardenias 695 

Garden  work  ..  ..  692 

Gourds,  ornamental  . . 700 
Honeysuckles,  Bush 
(Weigcla)  ..  ..691 

House  and  window ' 
gardening  . . , , 701 


701 


693 

701 

692 

693 
692 


India-rubber-plants  ..  701 
Indoor  plants  ..  ..  696 

Kitchen  garden,  th-?  . . 699 
Lapageria  without  leaves  698 
Lilies,  Arum,  failing  to 

flower 697 

Melon-shoots,  pinching  693 
Mulberry-tree,  treat- 
ment of  old  . . . . 693 

Mushroom  house  . . 692 
Mushrooms  in  pasture 
field,  growing  ..  ..  700 

Onion,  culture  of  the  ..  699 

Orchids  702 

Orchids  for  amateurs  ..  702 
Outdoor  garden  ..  ..  692 


and 


Pansies 
Pears,  good 
Pictures,  winter 

spring 

Pines  

Plants,  fumigating 
Potatos,  notes  on  . , 
Poultry  and  Rabbits  .. 
Pyrus  Malus  Bertini  . . 
Questions  and  answers 
Rose,  Tea,  The  Bride  . . 

Roses  

Roses,  cut,  for  market , . 
Roses— seasonable  notes 
Roses  under  glass 
SoUnum  jasminoides  .. 


Tomatos,  growing  . . 700 
Tomatos  in  a scullery, 
growing  . . . . . 700 

Town  garden,  work  in  the  692 
Trees  and  shrubs  ..  691 
Vanda  Sanderiana  ..  702 
“ Vegetables  andflowers, 
the  culture  of  . . 693 

Vegetables  for  exhibition 
in  August  . , . . 709 

Vegetable  garden  ..  692 
Vineries,  late  ..  ..  692 

Water  rats,  killing  . . 694 
Week’s  work,  the  coming  692 
Window  gardening  ,,  692 
Yuccas,  hardy  ..  695 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

BUSH  HONEYSUCKLES  (WEIGELA). 
The  name  of  Bush  Honeysuckle  has  been 
adopted  for  the  different  Weigelas  to  be  met  with 
in  gardens,  and  it  may,  I think,  be  regarded  as 
a fairly  appropriate  title,  although  there  is  little 
fear  of  confounding  them  with  the  true  Honey- 
suckles (Lonicera).  In  any  selection,  however 
limited,  of  the  best  hardy  flowering  shrubs  the 
genus  Weigela  must  certainly  be  represented, 
and  tliat  in  three  or  four  varieties,  where  there 
is  auihnieut  scope.  Beautiful  as  mauy  of  them 
are,  it  is  seldom  vre  see  them  so  situated  as  to 
display  their  merits  to  tlie  best  advantage, 
being  usually  stuck  in  a crowded  shrubbery 
b >rder.  Although  they  may  he  planted  in 
various  situations,  the  more  vigorous-growing 
varieties  are,  I think,  seen  at  their  best  when 
occupying  an  isolated  position,  such  as  on  a 
1 iwn  or  similar  spot,  and  in  this  way  especially 
the  old  W.  rosea,  and  the  varieties  claiming 
parentage  from  it  form  grand  specimens,  which, 
when  wreathed  with  blossoms,  as  they  are  every 
spring,  are  very  beautiful.  The  dark  purple  or 
claret-coloured  varieties  and  the  white  W.  Can- 
dida are  of  a less  graceful  habit  than  those  of 
the  rosea  group.  If  planted  in  a border  or  belt 
of  shrubs,  overcrowding  should  be  guarded 
against,  each  plant  being  given  sufficient  space 
to  show  its  true  character.  Though  perhaps  not 
the  best  shrub  that  could  have  been  chosen  for 
sueh  a pur^jose,  I have  seen  that  free-growing 
rose-coloured  variety  Abel  Carriere  used  for 
furnishing  an  unsightly  fence,  and  in  spring 
it  afforded  quite  a floral  treat.  Beyond  an 
occasional  securing  to  the  fence  of  the  more 
vigorous  shoots  and  the  removal  of  exhausted 
wood,  the  bushes  received  no  further  attention. 
Some  of  the  Weigelas  may  also  be  flowered 
under  glass  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  spring, 
but  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  force  them  into 
bloom  very  early.  Still,  in  this  way  they  are 
very  pretty,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  shrubs 
commonly  used.  In  planting  the  Weigelas,  or 
Indeed  all  other  shi  nbs,  the  general  practice  is 
t)  put  them  in  without  any  addition  to  the  soil, 
whether  poor  or  otherwise.  The  result  of  this 
is  in  many  cases  weak  shoots  and  a compara- 
tively poor  display  of  bloom,  while  a bush  which 
at  planting  time  has  been  treated  to  a barrow- 
load  or  two  of  manure  will  present  a totally 
different  feature  ; in  fact,  these  last  remarks 
apply  to  most  of  our  outdoor  shrubs.  The  old 
exhausted  shoots  die,  while  stout  vigorous  ones 
are  pushed  up  from  the  base  of  the  plant  to 
take  their  place.  Still  for  all  that  the  weak 
shoots,  especially  towards  the  centre,  may  with 
advantage  be  trimmed  out  to  allow  the  more 
vigorous  ones  to  develop.  There  is  now  a long 
list  of  garden  varieties  of  tho  Weigela,  as  some 
of  our  Continental  friends  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  raising  of  seedlings.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned  M.  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy,  who  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since 
sent  out  W.  Abel  Carriere,  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  the  old  W.  rosea,  but  with  larger  and 
brighter-coloured  blooms.  It  is  certainly  a 


grand  Weigela,  and  if  I had  only  room  for  a 
single  one  this  would  be  my  selection.  Other 
varieties  of  Lemoine’s  raising  are  Dr.  Baillon, 
a free-growing  kind  with  claret-coloured  flowers ; 
Emile  Galle,  whose  shoots  are  more  numerous 
and  slender  than  those  of  the  rest,  and  when 
clothed  with  crimson  blossoms  it  is  a very  dis- 
tinct Weigela.  Other  good  varieties  among 
those  with  dark-coloured  flowers  are  Lavallei 
and  P.  Duehartre.  There  are  several  ivith  light 
or  striped  blossoms,  but  they  are  really  far  less 
showy  than  those  of  a more  decided  tint.  Of 
white-flowered  kinds  we  have  two,  W.  Candida 
and  W.  hortensis  nivea,  but  they  are  so  distinct 
in  many  ways  from  each  other  that  their  relati  ve 
merits  cannot  be  considered.  Tlie  one  most 
frequently  met  with  is  W.  Candida,  which  is,  I 
believe,  a seedling  of  Continental  origin.  It  is  a 
free,  somewhat  upright-habited  bush,  with  rather 
long  pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced 
not  only  in  great  profusion  in  the  spring,  but 
frequently  for  some  considerable  time  in  the 
summer  a scattered  succession  is  kept  up. 
W.  hortensis  nivea,  the  other  white-flowered 
variety,  is  distinct  from  W.  Candida,  being  of 
a loose  spreading  style  of  growth,  while  the 
leaves  are  very  broad  and  rugose  in  character. 
The  fact  that  W.  hortensis  nivea  is  not  met  with 
to  the  same  extent  as  W.  Candida  is  probably 
owing  to  its  being  far  more  diflicult  to  strike 
from  cuttings,  as  it  is  in  this  respect  the  most 
troublesome  of  all  the  Weigelas,  which,  as  a rule, 
can  be  readily  struck  with  a little  attention. 

Foliage  distinctions  claim  recognition  in  the 
case  of  some  varieties,  by  far  the  best  of  tliem 
being  W.  Looymansi  aurea,  whose  foliage  is  of  a 
bright  golden  tint ; indeed,  it  is  among  the  very 
best  of  all  yellow-leaved  shrubs.  Planted  in  a 
spot  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  the  leaves  will 
continue  to  gain  depth  of  colouring  throughout 
the  summer,  not  like  many  golden-leaved  shrubs 
that  are  seen  at  their  best  during  the  first  half 
of  the  season.  Thereare  several  variegated -leaved 
kinds,  but  few  of  them  are  of  any  merit,  the  best 
I have  seen  being  one  with  a clearly  defined 
margin  of  light  yellow  to  every  leaf,  which  in 
the  full  summer’s  sun  becomes  flushed  with 
pink.  It  is  known  as  W.  Sieboldi  marginata, 
and  is  certainly  a very  pretty  variegated  shrub. 
Weigelas  are  naturally  free-rooting  subjects  that 
with  ordinary  care  can  be  shifted  without 
injury,  and  as  most  of  them  can  be  obtained 
from  our  hardy  tree  and  shrub  nurserymen  in 
the  shape  of  good  sturdy  plants,  there  is  really 
little  time  lost  before  they  commence  to  be 
effective — a very  important  consideration. 

T. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUM. 

At  this  season  there  is  no  hardy,  shrul)  more 
delightful  than  the  old  Daphne  Mi;zereum.  Not 
only  are  its  densely-packed  flowers  charming  for 
colpur,_bnt  equally  so  for  their  strong  sweet  per- 
fume. Although  from  the  account  given  of  it 
by  Gerard  in  his  “Herbal”  (1597)  it  was  a 
favourite  garden  plant  ,300  years  ago,  it  cannot 
be  said  at  the  present  time  to  be  so  plentiful  as  it 
ought  to  be.  In  many  places  no  doubt  it  has 
had  to  give  place  to  newer  foreign  introductions, 
a considerable  number  of  which  do  not  possess 


half  its  merits.  It  is  a favourite  plant  with  cot- 
tagers, and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the 
country  are  to  be  seen  in  small  village  gardens, 
where  for  many  years  they  have  been  carefully 
tended.  It  is  by  many  botanists  considered 
doubtful  whether  it  is  truly  indigenous  to  tho 
British  Isles,  but  if  not  so,  it  has  become 
naturalised,  and  is  met  with  wild  in  several  parts 
of  England.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it  in 
cultivation  with  purple,  red,  or  white  flowers. 
The  flowering  season  of  the  typical  form  is  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  but  in  mild  winters  the  first 
flowers  may  be  seen  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
old  year.  There  is  also  a valuable  variety  called 
grandiflora,  which  commences  to  flower  as  early 
as  October  and  November.  D.  Mezereum  is  a 
compact,  many-branched,  erect-growing  shrub, 
attaining  in  very  old  specimens  a height  of  G feet, 
but  it  is  usually  seen  about  half  that  height.  It 
is  deciduous  and  at  the  time  of  flowering  is  leaf- 
less. Its  leav^es  are  2 inches  to  3 inches  long. 
The  flowers  occur  in  short-stalked  clusters  of 
two,  three,  or  four  together,  the  clusters  being 
densely  packed  on  those  portions  of  the  branches 
made  during  the  previous  summer.  The  colour 
is  a reddish-purple,  but  in  some  forms  the  pur- 
ple is  scarcely  noticeable.  The  variety  alba  has 
flowers  of  a somewhat  milky  white  and  is  equally 
as  desirable  as  the  ordinary  purple  form.  The 
finest  variety,  however,  in  cultivation  is  the  one 
already  alluded  to  as  grandiflora.  Its  fine 
flowers  are  not  only  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  variety  (they  measure  from  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  1 inch  across),  but  the  colour  is  a 
rich  glowing  reddish-purple.  It  is  as  yet  ratlier 
uncommon. 

All  the  forms  of  the  Mezereon  are  cultivated 
without  any  trouble.  They  like  a moist,  mode- 
rately rich  loam,  and  flower  best  in  an  open 
sunny  position.  At  Kew  two  large  beds  near  the 
Palm  liouse  are  filled  with  it,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  plants  are  occupied  by  the  dwarf  Ever- 
green Ruscus  hypoglossum,  which  makes  an 
efl'ective  background  for  the  flowering  branches 
of  the  Daphne,  and  is  both  handsome  and  in- 
teresting. In  autumn  the  Mezereon  again  be- 
comes ornamental,  its  branches  being  then 
covered  with  berries,  those  of  the  purple-flowered 
forms  being  red,  whilst  those  of  the  white 
variety  are  yellov/.  The  species  is  readilj^  pro- 
pagated by  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  ; if  allowed  to  get  dry,  it  will  take  two 
years  to  germinate.  The  seedlings  mostly  fol- 
low the  parent  plant  in  colour  ; nevertheless 
“ sporting  ” almost  invariably  occurs,  and  a few 
white-flowered  seedlings  will  appear  in  most 
sowings  of  the  purple  varieties.  B. 


Fumigating  plants.  — In  reference  to  the 
query  “ Tobacco  v.  Brown-paper  Fumigation  ” in 
your  last  issue,  my  experience  may,  perhaps,  be 
of  some  use  to  your  correspondent.  After  fumi- 
gating witli  Tobacco-paper  and  suffering  much 
from  the  fumes,  which  penetrated  into  the  room 
adjoining  the  greenhouse,  I tried  soaking  the 
Tobacco-leaves  in  water  for  a few  minutes,  and 
syringing  the  insect-infested  plants.  The  result 
has  been  most  satisfactory  with  not  only  Ferns, 
but  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and,  indeed,  all 
those  plants  which  were  infested.  The  plants 
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have  suffered  in  no  way,  and  two  or  three 
syringings  completely  destroyed  the  insects.  In 
this  way  I have  for  the  past  year  destroyed  green- 
fly, thrips.  and  red-spider. — Ethel  Munster, 
Grofton,  Ilohjmood,  Go.  Down,  Ireland, 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Goad  strong  clumps  ot  Solomon’s  Seal  have  a striking 
effect  when  in  flower.  Thej’  force  easily  when  established, 
and  when  the  flowering  closes  and  the  growth  is  finished 
should  bo  mov'ed  to  a cold  pit  to  complete  ripening,  after- 
wards being  plunged  out.  Forced  plants  heed  not  wear 
out  so  fast  as  they  do  if  they  were  properly  cared  for  after 
the  flowers  fade.  If  they  are  expected  to  flower  the  follow- 
ing season,  time  must  be  given  for  the  completion  of  their 
growth,  and  the  growth  then  should  be  ripened  in  a cool 
house,  and  the  plants  should  not  be  placed  outside  till 
the  weather  has  become  mild  in  spring  and  the  plants 
properly  hardened.  I do  not  say  all  forced  plants  may  be 
useful  for  forcing  again.  Dutch  bulbs,  for  instance,  and 
Tuberoses  will  never  pay  for  forcing  a second  time  ; but 
most  of  the  other  plants  forced  for  the  conservatory  may 
with  careful  management  be  brought  into  use  again  in 
good  condition,  if  not  the  following,  yet,  at  any  rate,  they 
will  do  useful  work  the  second  season  after.  Acacias  are 
now  coming  into  bloom.  They  are  grand  plants  for  a large 
conservatory.  I have  seen  them  trained  on  walls  and  up 
pillars  and  over  arches,  and  they  are  very  attractive  as 
bushes  to  form  backgrounds  in  ttie  border.  There  is  con- 
siderable variety  ; A.  longifolia  magniflca,  A.  verticillata, 
A.  Drummondi,  A.  grandis.  A,  armata,  A.  hybrida  are 
some  of  the  best.  After  flowering  prune  into  shape,  and 
place  outside  in  summer  if  in  pots  to  ripen  growth. 
Asparagus  plumosus  will  do  in  a warm  conservatory,  and  if 
planted  out  will  form  a dense  mass  of  growth  that  will 
be  valuable  for  cutting,  and  good  foliage  is  as  valuable  as 
flowers.  I have  found  the  foliage  of  Grevillea  robusta 
valuable  for  mixing  with  flowers.  When  planted  out  in 
the  conservatory  this  plant  makes  a large  bush  that  one 
may  cut  from  freely. 

Forcing  House. 

Forcing  will  be  a much  easier  matter  now.  With  the 
increased  daylight  and  the  warmer  sunshine  growth  will 
be  more  rapid  and  better  developed.  Where  much  propa- 
gating has  to  be  done  the  cuttings  should  be  taken  when 
about  3 inches  long,  and  are  young  and  soft.  There  will 
be  a good  deal  of  seed-sowing  shortly,  and  such  things  as 
Begonias,  Cyclamens,  Streptocarpus,  Gloxinias,  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  Centaureas,  Nicotiana  affinis,  and  sub-tropical 
plants  generally  should  be  sown  at  once  in  heat.  Pot  off 
rooted  cuttings  before  they  become  pot-bound.  Lobelias 
should  be  pricked  off  in  good  time,  and  when  fairly  estab- 
lished they  may  be  moved  to  a cool  house,  and  later  on  to 
a cold  frame.  Cuttings  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  rooted 
now  will  make  good  blooming  plants  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots 
for  next  winter.  It  will  save  trouble  if  these  spring-struck 
plants  are  planted  out  in  a sunny’  position,  and  lifted  in 
September,  and  helped  on  in  heat. 

Roses  under  Glass. 

Even  without  much  forcing  Roses  will  now  be  moving. 
If  many  blossoms  are  wanted,  give  the  house  up  to  the 
Roses,  and  plant  them  out  in  the  borders.  Better  depend 
chiefly  upon  Teas  and  Noisettes.  General  Jacqueminot  is 
a good  deal  grown  under  glass  for  cutting  and  a charming 
Rose  it  is.  Marshal  Niel  is  a favourite  ; its  one  great 
drawback  is  that  it  is  only  a spring-flowering  variety.  If  we 
plant  a good  selection  of  Teas  we  shall  have  flowers  more 
or  less  all  the  year  round.  It  is  difficult  to  grow  Roses 
without  insects,  but  it  can  be  done  by  fumigating  or 
vapourising  occasionally  without  waiting  for  insects  to 
appear.  A smaller  amount  of  smoke  or  vapour  will  suttioe, 
and  the  plants  are  not  exposed  to  the  double  ordeal  of 
insects’  attacks  and  the  measures  taken  for  their  destruc- 
tion. Avoid  cold  draughts,  as  cold  currents  are  mildew 
breeders.  If  mildew  appears  meet  it  at  once  with  sulphur 
applications,  either  liquid  or  dry,  and  change  the  condi- 
tions which  have  led  to  its  presence.  The  cause  can  easily 
be  ascertained. 

Mushroom  House. 

Fill  up  all  the  vacant  spaces  in  the  house  so  as  to  have  a 
good  lot  of  Mushrooms  during  the  spring.  Beds  in  bearing 
should  be  kept  in  a fairly  moist  state.  Give  warm  liquid- 
manure  to  b^s  which  are  showing  signs  of  exhaustion. 
Continue  to  introduce  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  roots  at  suit- 
able intervals  to  insure  a constant  succession.  Tempera- 
ture, 55  degs.  to  to  degs.  Fire  will  be  necessary  in  cold 
weather. 

Pines. 

Remove  suckers  from  old  stools  where  the  fruit  has 
been  cut,  and  after  dressing  the  base,  pot  in  6-inoh  pots  in 
a sound  loam,  slightly  enriched,  and  plunge  in  bottom- 
heat.  It  the  plunging-beds  are  composed  of  tan  or  a 
mixtttre  ot  tan,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  in  a fresh 
stock  soon,  when  the  repotting  and  rearrangement  of  the 
plants  take  place  in  March.  Vary  little  water  is  required 
now,  but  a light  dewing  overhead  on  bright  days 
will  be  beneficial.  Night  temperature  of  fruiting  house, 
65  degs.  to  68  degs.  ; successions,  60  degs.  Lay  in  a good 
stock  of  really  good  loam  for  the  season’s  potting,  as  Knes 
cannot  be  well  grown  without  sound  potting  material,  and 
loam  forms  the  basis  of  the  compost  tor  Pines.  If  the 
immediate  locality  does  not  supply  the  right  material, 
obtain  it  elsewhere. 

Late  Vineries. 

If  any  Grapes  are  still  hanging  on  the  Vines  cut  them 
at  once,  and  place  the  stems  in  bottles  of  water.  They 
will  keep  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  the  Grape  room  as  on 
the  Vines,  and  it  will  give  a chance  to  get  the  Vines  pruned 
and  cleaned,  and  the  house  put  in  order.  Better  dress  the 
wounds  with  styptic  to  prevent  bleeding. 


■*  In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  " may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


Window  Gardening. 

We  hope  we  have  done  with  severe  frost  for  the  season, 
and  the  plants  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  light  now. 
Repot  anything  in  a pot-bound  condition.  Shorten  back 
straggling  shoots,  and  put  in  cuttings  of  Fuchsias  and 
“ Geraniums.”  They  will  strike  in  a sunny  window.  Sow 
seeds  of  Spotted  Mimulus.  They  are  charming  things  in  a 
shady  window.  Repot  Musk.  Bulbs  that  were  potted 
early  wi'  now  be  in  flow’er,  even  if  only  in  the  warmth  of 
the  window. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  sow  hardy  annuals,  but  a note  may 
be  made  ot  some  of  the  most  useful  kinds  to  be  ready  when 
the  proper  time  for  sowing  comes  round.  Amongst  these 
w'ill  be  found  Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum.  Nasturtium 
Tom  Thumb  in  variety,  Nemophila  insignia,  N.  macu- 
lata,  Virginian  Stocks,  Poppies  in  variety,  Saponaria  cala- 
brica,  (this  makes  a neat  pink  edging),  ilalope  grandiflora. 
Lupins  in  variety  (these  must  not  be  sown  too  early, 
April  being  time  enough),  Bartonia  aurea,  Clarkia  in 
variety,  including  the  new  variety  C.  elegans  nana  rosea, 
Calliopsis  in  variety.  These  are  very  useful  for  cutting. 
Very  pretty  masses  may  be  obtained  by  thinning  to 
4 inches  apart,  and  pinching  back  at  first  to  induce  the 
plants  to  break  from  near  the  base.  The  annual  Chrys- 
anthemums are  a host  in  themselves,  and  are  among  the 
most  useful  things  for  cutting,  and  if  well  thinned  out  will 
go  on  blooming  all  the  summer,  and  the  more  they  are  cut 
the  freer  they  blossom.  Phacelia  campanularia  is  a 
beautiful  dwarf  blue-flowered  annual,  and  it  is  worth  the 
attention  of  bee-keepers,  as  the  bees  are  very  fond  of  it. 
Ondetias  are  a host  in  themselves,  and  such  varieties  as 
Duchess  of  Albany,  The  Bride,  Lady  Albemarle,  and 
Princess  of  Wales  are  very  effective  in  good-sized  masses. 
Mignonette  and  Sweet  Peas  there  must  be,  of  course,  and 
these  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  working 
order.  At  the  time  of  writing  winter  weather  has  checked 
much  of  the  outdoor  work,  but  hotbeds  can  be  made  for 
raising  some  of  the  tender  annuals  and  striking  cuttings, 
which  are  sure  to  be  in  demand  by-and-bye. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Where  there  is  a good  command  of  heat,  say  not  less 
than  65  degs.  at  night,  with  a bottom-heat  of  75  degs.  to 
80  degs..  Melons  may  be  started  ; these  are  sometimes 
fruited  in  pots,  and  if  a judicious  use  is  made  of  artificial 
stimulants  good  results  may  be  obtained  from  pots  and 
boxes  in  low  span-roofed  or  lean-to  pits.  In  any  case,  the 
soil  for  Melons  must  have  plenty  of  body  in  it,  and  must  be 
made  firm.  Light  soil,  loosely  packed  together,  leads  to  soft, 
spongy  growth,  which  nearly  always  falls  a prey  to  red-spider, 
and  besides  such  growth  will  not  set  or  mature  good  fruits. 
When  Figs  are  grown  in  pots  they  will  take  a good  deal  of 
nourishment,  especially  if  the  plants  have  not  been  recently 
potted.  Keep  the  young  wood  thinned,  and  stop  at  the 
fifth  leaf  and  permit  no  further  progress.  Give  the  plants 
plenty  of  light  to  ripen  the  wood  and  bring  on  the  second 
crop,  which  will  be  much  larger  than  the  first  one,  unless 
the  first  is  very  heavy.  The  pot- Vines  if  started  enrly  will 
now  have  set  their  berries,  and  pruning  must  begin  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  seen  which  berries  are  taking  the  lead.  Thin 
freely  and  fill  the  berries  up  by  the  Judicious  application 
of  stimulants.  Whatever  is  used  I should  recommend  a 
proportion  ot  the  Patent  Silicate  Manure  to  be  mixed  with 
it.  'This  does  not  block  up  the  poresof  the  soil,  nor  yet  injure 
the  colour  and  finish,  and  it  certainly  hastens  the  ripening. 
Night  temperature,  65  degs.  or  thereabouts.  A little 
generous  warmth  expands  and  strengthens  the  bunches. 
Keep  Peaches  just  set  about  55  degs.  at  night,  a degree  or 
two  more  will  do  no  harm. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Sow  Peas  and  plant  Beans  in  succession.  Peas  and 
Beans  raised  under  glass  must  be  well  hardened  before 
turning  out,  and  the  weather  must  be  settled  before  this 
can  be  done.  First  week  in  March,  even  if  the  weather  is 
all  right,  will  be  time  enough  to  set  out  Peas  raised  under 
glass,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  planted  earth  up  and 
stake,  and  place  a few  small  sprays  of  Evergreens  on  the 
windward  side.  Peas  will  not  bear  much  heat,  but  good 
crops  of  Chelsea  Gem  may  be  grown  in  pits  where  there 
is  a hot  water-pipe  to  keep  a steady  temperature  of  fiOdegs. 
or  so  at  night.  Peas  may  be  grown  in  pots  in  a light 
position  where  there  is  just  a little  warmth.  But  in 
a warm,  close  place  Uiey  would  run  up  w’eakly  and  be 
useless.  It  will  be  as  well  to  make  arrangements  for 
starting  a lot  ot  French  Beans  in  heated  pits  now,  as  when 
we  get  more  sunshine  and  perhaps  increased  heat  from  the 
pipes,  French  Beans  are  dangerous  things,  from  their 
liability  to  red-spider,  t«  have  with  Vines  and  Peaches. 
For  the  time  being  the  outdoor  work  is  for  the  most  part 
held  in  check  by  the  wintry  weather,  but  Pea  and  Bean 
sticks  should  be  prepared  ready  for  use  and  a stock  of 
laths  got  ready.  Early  crops  of  all  the  usual  things  should 
be  in  now.  There  is  much  value  in  a light  sprinkling  of 
long  clean  straw  early  in  the  seasoh.  It  is  an  old  plan,  and 
shelter  is  always  valuable.  It  may  not  in  all  cases  and 
positions  suit  the  tidy  gardener  to  litter  straw  about,  but 
there  is  not  much  untidiness  if  carefully  used,  and  it  can 
be  cleared  away’  when  no  longer  required.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

In  such  wintry  weather  as  we  are  passing  through  now 
nothing  can  be  done  ont-of-doors,  and  all  the  energy 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  Indoor  department.  Great 
care  should  be  bestowed  now,  not  only  on  the  maintenance 
of  a moderate  and  regular  temperature  in  all  glasshouses, 
but  also  upon  the  watering  and  affording  the  necessary 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture.  When  strong  fires  have 
to  be  kept  up,  and  the  pipes  nearly  always  hot,  unless  the 
floor  and  other  surfaces  are  frequently  damped,  many 
plants  will  quickly  begin  to  suffer  from  the  parched  atmos- 
phere as  well  as  from  attacks  of  red-spider  and  other 
insects.  In  warm  and  naturally  dry  houses  I often  throw 
water  about  freely  late  at  night,  even  in  frosty  weather  ; 
but,  of  course,  in  a low  temperature  everything  ought  to 
be  kept  dry.  Do  not  forget  the  value  of  newspapers  as  a 
non-conductor.  One  or  two  thicknesses  of  this  material 
will  render  most  plants  safe  from  several  degrees  of  frost, 
if  in  a tolerably  dry  condition.  A large  amount  of  fuel, 
labour,  and  loss  is  also  saved  by  having  a blind  or  coyering 
of  some  thick  warm  material,  arranged  to  be  drawn  down 


over  the  roof  of  all  glasshouses  at  will.  This  not  only 
increases  the  temperature  inside,  but  Is  much  better  for 
the  plants  than  a high,  parched  atmosphere.  Vines  under 
glass  should  be  pruned  and  cleanea  now,  even  in  cool 
houses,  as  they  will  soon  be  starting.  Do  not  remove  any 
bark  that  is  not  really  loose,  nOr  yet  cut  back  the  last 
year’s  growths  that  bore  fruit  too  closely.  The  third  eye 
from  the  base  often  produces  a much  stronger  growth  and 
finer  bunch  than  the  second.  Most  growers  apply  a surface 
dressing  of  manure  of  some  kind  at  this  season,  some  pre- 
ferring the  natural  product  of  the  stable,  others  a really 
dependable  artificial,  such  as  the  Silioate  or  Thomson’s. 
If  the  border  and  lower  part  of  the  stems  of  the  Vines  are 
outside,  protect  them  well  with  littery  manure,  straw,  hay, 
or  the  like  before  much  heat  is  employed  inside.  The 
canes  may  be  freely  syringed  on  bright  days  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  break  freely.  Strawberries  in  pots  do 
well  in  most  town  greenhouses,  and  a few  plants  with  nice 
plump  crowns  may  be  brought  in  and  gently  started  at 
any  time  now.  The  temperature  of  a well-heated  green- 
house is  quite  sufficient  tor  them  until  the  fruit  is  set  or 
setting.  Sow  seeds  of  Tuberous  and  other  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  Streptocarpus,  tc.,  in  a hot-bed  without  delay. 
Of  the  two  former  a few  tubers  for  early  flowering  may  be 
started  in  moderate  warmth,  and  plants  of  the  latter  be 
repotted  and  placetl  in  heat.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  OOMING  WEEK'S  WORK. 

Extraets  from,  a Garden  Diary  from  February 
16th  to  Februar~y  23rd. 

Put  in  cuttinofs  of  many  thing^a  that  will  hereafter  be 
required  for  bedding:  out  in  the  garden— in  fact,  at  thlg 
season  as  fast  as  suitable  cuttings  can  be  had  they  are  taken 
off  and  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil  and  plunged  into 
bottom-heat.  A good  propagating  case  is  a valuable,  I 
had  almost  said  a necessary,  adjunct  to  a garden.  A hot- 
bed with  a good  frame  on  it  makes  good  work,  but  the 
temperature  must  be  kept  steady,  even  If  it  should  be 
necessary  to  surround  the  bed  with  linings  of  warm 
manure.  In  addition  to  putting  in  many  cuttings,  seeds 
of  many  things  have  been  sown.  These  include  all  the 
things  used  for  subtropioal  work  outside,  as  the  bronze- 
leaved  Castor-oil,  Solaniims  of  sorbs,  Wigandeas,  and  sueh- 
like  things  must  have  lime  to  get  fairly  strong  before 
turning  out  if  they  ar«  to  m.ake  any  effect  before  the  frost 
comes  in  autumn.  The  Stag’s-horn  Sumach  makes  a good 
background  plant  in  a mass.  When  pruned  back  annually, 
80  as  to  show  a good  mass  of  luxuriant  growth,  it  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailanthus 
glandulosa),  and  is  hardier.  l)isl«dded  Peaches  in  early 
house ; only  a little  is  don©  at  first,  but  this  will  be  followed 
up  at  frequent  intervals  till  all  surplus  shoot©  are  removed. 
Peaches  have  set  well,  and  os  there  is  plenty  of  fruit 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  branches  all  those  which 
have  set  on  the  under  side  are  rubbed  off  during 
the  time  the  disbudding  is  going  on.  Thinned  early 
Grapes  on  the  p©t-Vines.  The  pots  are  plunged  in  leaves, 
and  the  plants  trained  up  the  roof  on  each  side  of  a low 
spiui-roofed  house.  Already  the  roots  are  working  into 
the  bed,  and  this  gentle  warmth  from  the  leaves  is  a great 
help  to  the  Vines,  and  will,  by-and-bye,  assisted  with  a 
dressing  of  the  Patent  Silicate  Manure,  swell  the  berries  to 
a good  size,  and  give  the  requisite  finish  to  them.  Vines 
well  nourished  will  carry  a heavy  crop  without  injury  ; but 
in  the  case  of  pot- Vines  we  make  them  do  all  we  c^n,  and 
then  throw  the  plants  away,  a succession  lot  being  worked 
on  in  another  house.  Planted  more  Peas  and  Beans.  Stirred 
the  soil  among  growing  crops.  Planted  out  more  Tripoli 
Onions.  Pricked  out  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Cauliflowers 
sown  in  boxes  under  glass.  Looked  up  some  grafts  of 
several  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  laid  them  in  under 
a north  wall.  Cut  the  heads  off  several  trees  to  be  grafted 
when  the  time  comes  round.  Planted  more  early  Pota- 
toes. Pruned  and  trained  Peaches  on  south  wall,  also 
Morello  Cherries  on  north  wall.  Most  of  the  other  fruit- 
trees  have  been  gone  over,  as  we  endeavour  to  get  as  much 
of  this  work  done  in  autumn  a©  possible.  Fini^ed  manur- 
ing and  trenching  a piece  of  land  for  Asparagus.  We  sow 
a piece  every  spring  to  keep  up  a regular  supply  of  roots 
for  forcing.  The  seeds  are  sown  thinly  in  drills  18  inches 
apart,  and  when  large  enough  to  hajidle  they  are  thinned 
out,  and  the  thinnings  planted  elsewhere  on  good  land. 


Oamellia-buds  burnt.— I have  some 
large  Oamelliaa,  about  12  feet  high,  and  they 
are  pliint«d  eut  in  the  eoaservatory.  Abeut 
two  years  aga  I replanted  them,  syringing  with 
Qiflhurst  Compound  and  very  sUrong  seft-soap, 
almost  every  day  from  June  until  late  in  the 
autumn.  When  the  buds  began  to  swell  they 
appeared  as  if  burnt,  and  dropped.  The  trees 
are  in  good  health.  The  Azaleas  are  the  same, 
the  buds  and  leaves  dropping  off  through  syring- 
ing with  the  same  stuff. — B.  J. 

***  We  fear  the  look-out  for  blooms  is  a poor 
one.  You  have  used  insecticide  toe  strongly, 
and  you  will  be  fortunate  if  you  do  net  lose 
leaves  as  well  as  buds.  Keep  the  plants  warmer 
— 55  degs.  to  60  degs.  Syringe  overhead  in  fine 
weather,  and  give  very  little  air  till  the  weather 
is  warm.  Water  carefully  with  tepid  rain-water, 
and  induce  the  plants  to  grow  freely  for  anorther 
season. 

“The  English  Flower  Garden.”  — This  is 
being  revised  and  reprinted,  and  will  be  issued  in  the  spring. 
The  new  edition  will  contain  an  account  of  the  hardy  Bam- 
boos, by  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford,  of  the  hardy  Water 
Lilies  by  Mons.  Latour-Manrliao,  the  Karoisn  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge,  the  Lilies  by  Dr.  Wallace,  outdoor  ©hrysanthemums 
by  Mr.  Molyneuz,  Tea  Boses  by  Mr.  Herrington,  and  many 
other  additions.  The  first  part— -i.c.,  that  devoted  to  design- 
will  have  important  additions  and  plans  showing  plan  to 
soale,  as  well  as  planting  of  the  beds. 
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FRUIT. 


GOOD  PEARS. 

Amateurs  are  often  puzzled  as  to  the  selection 
of  the  best  Pears,  but  those  in  highly  favoured 
districts  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  choosing  the  best 
well-known  sorts,  but  others  less  fortunate 
should  first  of  all  ascertain  the  names  of  a few 
of  the  varietiee  which  do  well  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. Assuming  that  an  amateur  living, 
say,  in  Somersetshire  wishes  to  plant  twenty- 
four  varieties  of  Pears,  taking  July  and 
August  as  one  month,  he  will  choose  Jargonelle, 
Doyenne  d’Ete  ; September,  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  Beurre  d’Amanlis ; October,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise  ; November,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Beurre  Bose  (see  illustration), 
Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Comice ; December, 
Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Morceau  ; 
January  to  March,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurr4 
Ranee,  Josephine  de  Malines,Ne  Plus  Meuris. 

Sun  and  shelter  Pears  must  have,  but  soil, 
subsoil,  and  drainage  are  factors  that  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Drainage,  from  the  cultivator’s 
point  of  view,  is  the  first  step  towards  success  ; 
therefore  where  the  ground  lies  cold  and  heavy, 
although  not  actually  charged  with  water,  a 
series  of  tile  drains  should  be  put  in  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  keeping  the  subsoil  sweet 
and  raising  the  temperature  by  ventilation.  As 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  draining,  the  inex- 
perienced should  seek 
advice  from  an  expert 
in  the  neighbourhood, 
otherwise  he  may  throw 
away  many  pounds  in 
unnecessary  labour. 

Next  as  to  soil  and  sub- 
soil. If  everyone  could 
have  his  choice  he  would 
not  go  far  wrong  in 
choosing  a deep,  stiff 
sandstone  loam  for  trees 
on  the  free  stock.  Next 
to  this  stands  the  rich, 
but  lighter  sandy  loam, 
and  last  of  all  we  come 
to  the  light  thin  soils 
which  require  marl  and 
lime  as  correctives.  In 
the  first,  hardy  orchard 
trees  will  grow  and  bear 
excellent  fruit  for  gen- 
erations. In  the  second 
they  require  once  lift- 
ing, root-pruning,  and 
relaying  to  keep  the 
roots  near  the  surface 
and  within  the  influence 
of  solar  heat  and  the 
moisture  - retaining 
mulch  of  good  stable 
or  cow-yard  manure. 

Thin  hungry  soils  are  most  difficult  to  convert 
for  good  Pear  culture,  but  by  the  removal 
of  tho  subsoil  and  making  up  with  calcareous 
loam  from  an  old  pasture,  roadside  parings, 
and  lime  rubble,  pyramids,  bushes,  and  well 
trained  trees  on  the  Quince  will  make  ex- 
cellent growth  and  produce  very  fine,  although 
not  such  highly-coloured  fruit  as  that  usually 
obtained  from  the  old  red  loams  and  sandstones. 
The  Quince  is  a shallow-rooting  stock,  and  many 
recommend  it  for  thin  unfavourable  soils,  but, 
like  all  other  trees,  it  quickly  responds  to  good 
treatment,  and  thoroughly  enjoys  an  annual 
mulch  of  well-rotted  manure.  Beurre  Bose,  the 
1 ear  illustrated,  is  sold  largely  in  the  market  in 
autumn.  The  fruit  is  entirely  covered  with 
russet,  and  very  juicy. 


as  one  of  the  smaller  sweeter  dessert  Apples. 
The  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  when  ripe,  is  not  at 
all  bad  eating  ; and  in  planting  Apples  in  small 
gardens  for  home  use  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  select  those  which  can  either 
be  eaten  raw  or  cooked.  In  selecting 
dessert  Apples  to  form  a succest-on  from 
the  beginning  of  October  till  the  following 
May,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  as  few  varieties  as  is  consistent  with  keep- 
ing up  the  succession,  I should  take  the  follow- 
ing : Margil,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  Annie  Elizabeth  (the  two  last  are 
good  both  for  cooking  and  dessert  when  fully 
ripe — Annie  Elizabeth  will  be  good  in  February 
or  later),  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin. 
The  Ribston  and  Cox’s  are  unsurpassed  on  the 
right  spot,  and  no  one  ever  has  enough  of  them. 
They  must  have  a warm,  consequently,  well- 
drained  loam.  I prefer  these  on  the  Paradise- 
stock.  Plant  without  manure,  but  feed  on  the 
surface,  and  there  will  not  be  mi  ch  trouble  with 
canker,  especially  if  the  trees  are  lifted  and 
replanted  two  years  after  planting,  and  the 
roots  laid  out  horizontally  6 inches  to  9 inches 
from  t he  surface.  Blenheim  Orange  requires  a 
somewhat  similar  situation  as  regards  soil  and 
drainage  ; but  though  it  does  well  on  the  Para- 
dise, it  makes  a grand  orchard  tree  on  the  Crab, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  space  and  the  planter 
is  young  and  can  wait.  Fearn’s  Pippin  is  a 


expectations.  Cut  off  the  heads  and  regraft 
with  something  we  are  quite  sure  about.  This 
involves  some  little  loss  of  time  ; but  it  is  one 
of  the  evils  which  has  to  be  borne  with.  To  a 
certain  extent,  every  one  has  to  make  his  own 
position  and  work  out  matters  for  himself,  even 
in  furnishing  the  garden  with  fruit-trees.  On 
looking  over  my  notes,  I find  there  are  two 
good  Apples  which  ought  to  be  included— viz.. 
Mother  Apple,  an  American  variety,  splendid 
on  the  Paradise,  and  Allen’s  Everlasting,  one  of 
the  few  late  Apples.  E.  H. 


Treatment  of  old  Mulberry-tree.— 

I have  an  ancient  Mulberry-tree  of  which  all  the 
large  limbs  but  one  have  been  carried  away  by 
wind.  The  tree  has  thrown  out  a considerable 
amount  of  j oung  growth  from  the  trunk  where 
the  limbs  have  broken  off.  The  remaining  old 
limb  is  very  rotten  and  top-heavy,  so  I propose 
removing  it.  Can  you  tell  me,  if  I do,  whether 
the  young  growth  from  the  stem  is  likely  to 
develop  into  bearing  wood,  and  the  whole  into 
a handsome  tree  again  ? Or  will  cutting  off  the 
remaining  limb  kill  the  tree  ? — Cecil  E.  Maple. 

As  the  tree  has  already  given  evidence  of 
abundant  vitality,  no  harm  will  result  from 
cutting  off  the  remaining  limb.  The  young 
growth  will  develop  into  fruiting  wood.  If 
there  is  too  much  of  it  thin  out  a little,  preserv- 
ing the  straightest  and  best  placed  branches  and 
allow  these  to  grow  on  unchecked. 

Pinching  Melon-shoots  (A.  IF.,  Gon- 
dant  Reader.) — As  to  the  length  of  shoots 
before  stopping,  muc3i  depends  upon  the  size  of 
house  or  frame  for  the  plants  to  cover.  Stopping 
is  always  performed  when  the  plant  is  required 
to  send  out  side  shoots,  commonly  termed  lateral 
growth.  The  treatment  is,  stop  when  the  shoots 
ai-e  from  2 feet  to  3 feet — again  when  side  shoots 
are  12  inches  to  18  inches  long — at  a couple  of 
joints  above  the  fruit,  and  stop  all  growths  at 
the  second  joint  as  soon  as  they  push  out  from 
ihe  shoots  bearing  the  fruit.  The  variety  you 
name  (Hero  of  Lockinge),  is  very  good,  but  it 
is  not  so  much  the  variety  as  its  culture  that  you 
must  think  of. 


OiiK  Readers’  Ili.u.strations  : Fruit  of  Pear  Bciirrt'  Bose.  From  a 
pholof'raph  sent  by  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


NOTES  ABOUT  APPLES. 

A MONO  early  dessert  Apples,  I think  a place 
ought  to  be  found  for  the  Irish  Peach.  It  bears 
freely  on  the  Paradise,  and  as  it  often  forms 
fruit-buds  on  the  end  of  the  shoots  must  not  be 
pruned  very  much  ; in  fact,  no  tree  on  the 
1 aradise  requires  much  pruning  beyond  a little 
thinning  in  summer.  Other  useful  summer 
Apples  are  Beauty  of  Bath,  Summer  Golden 
Uippin,  and  Devonshire  Quarreudeii.  Scarcely 
anyone  would  require  more  than  three  or  four  of 
the  early-ripenmg  Apples.  A good  many  Apple- 
eaters  would  just  as  soon  have  a good  Manks’ 
Codlin  or  any  other  good  juicy  culinary  Apple 


showy,  brisk-flavoured  Apple,  bears  freely,  and 
keeps  well,  does  well  on  the  Paradise,  and 
makes  a good  standard  on  the  Crab.  Stunner 
Pippin  and  Lord  Burghley  ; The  last  is  one  of 
the  best  late  dessert  Apples.  Have  it  on  the 
Paradise,  and  keep  the  growth  thin  enough  to 
let  in  the  sunshine.  For  culinary  purposes  I 
should  select  Manks’  Codlin.  I do  not  think  we 
can  yet  do  without  Lord  Suffield,  though  some 
prefer  Lord  Grosvenor.  Ecklinville  is  well 
enough  for  home  use,  but  is  too  soft  to  travel, 
and  some  who  planted  this  largely  are  regrafting 
on  that  account.  Small’s  Admirable,  New 
Hawthorndeu,  Waltham  Abbey  (a  good  free- 
bearing  Apple),  Warner’s  King,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Wellington,  Tower  of  Glammis,  Stirling 
Castle,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Alfriston  (one  of 
the  very  best  late  Apples,  may  be  eaten  raw  in 
February  or  later),  and  New  Northern  Greening. 
In  a general  way,  I do  not  think,  except  in  very 
large  gardens,  more  varieties  would  be  desirable, 
unless  a really  good  local  variety  can  be  picked 
up  which  has  been  proved  to  excel  all  others  in 
any  particular  district.  Doubtless  there  are  local 
sorts  of  superior  quality  to  be  found  peculiarly 
fitted  for  particular  districts,  though  they  may 
not  pay  so  well  elsewhere  possibly.  To  mention 
one  or  two  kinds  which  are  thought  a good  deal 
of  locally,  I may  name  Histon  Favourite, 
Murfit’s  Seedling,  and  Huntingdon  Codlin.  In 
planting  new  gardens  or  orchards  with  fruit,  in 
the  course  of  eight  years  or  so,  there  are  trees 
which  do  not  seem  at  home  or  come  up  to  our 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEIMUM  CUTTINGS. 

The  propagation  of  Chrysanthemums  has  row 
be  n in  full  swing  f ^r  vetks  past,  and  some  of 
I he  cuttings  are  well  rooted.  But  many  varie- 
ties are  slow  in  throwing  i p suitable  cuttings, 
and  we  must  during  the  next  month  take  them 
as  they  come. 

There  are  many  different  methods  of  propaga- 
tion, some  preferring  cold  frames,  some  striking 
in  heat,  Mdiile  good  results  are  often  obtained  by 
inserting  the  i uttings  around  the  edges  of  a 
large  (iO  or  48  pot,  standing  them  in  a cool 
greenhouse,  and  keeping  them  syringed  overhead 
till  rooted  and  then  potting  off. 

But  the  more  generally  recommended  way  is 
to  strike  in  separate  pots  in  a frame  in  a coni 
house,  keeping  the  fiame  closed  for  a w>  ek  or 
so,  wiping  the  glass  carefully  inside  ei  ery  day 
to  get  rid  of  excessive  moisture,  and  then 
eridually  admitting  nir  till  the  plants  are  suffi- 
ciently rooted  to  remove  to  a shelf  or  staging 
without  flagging. 

A mixture  of  two  parts  loam,  two  parts  leaf- 
mould,  and  one  of  coarse  sand,  is  a good  com- 
pound ; bub  it  is  well  to  be  quite  sure  the  leaf- 
mould  is  thoroughly  decomposed.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  evident  that  fermentation  and 
decomposition  w ill  go  on  . fter  the  plants  are  in 
the  soil,  a state  of  affairs  not  conducive  to  their 
we.l-beiug.  Much  of  the  leaf-mould  supplied 
by  nurserymen  requires  some  time  to  thoroughly 
decompose. 

Another  important  point  is  to  strike  in  the 
smallest  possible  pots.  Rooting  takes  place 
much  more  freely  in  a small  body  of  soil,  and  it 
is  easy  to  pot  on  to  rather  larger  pots  when 
roots  are  well  formed. 

The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  roots  have 
then  nice  fresh  soil  to  run  in,  instead  of  having 
to  make  their  way  into  soil  that  has  been,  while 
moist,  perfectly  inactive,  and  excluded  fiom 
air  for  some  weeks,  and  conseepently  rather 
soured. 

When  thoroughly  rooted,  which  will  be  in 
from  three  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the 
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cutting  and  the  variety,  we  must  then  consider 
what  to  do  with  them.  It  will  not  do  to  keep 
them  in  the  frame,  for  they  quickly  draw  up  in- 
stead of  throwing  out  foliage  well  over  the  pots 
on  every  side,  the  desideratum  of  good  culture. 

A shelf  or  staging  near  the  glass  in  a house 
from  which  frost  is  excluded  by  a little  artificial 
heat  is  now  the  best  place  for  them  ; but  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  flag,  for  if  this  takes 
place  the  lower  leaves  will  eventually  fail,  and 
the  appearance  and  health  of  the  plants  be 
affected.  Many  amateurs  I am  persuaded  err 
in  the  management  of  cuttings  at  this  period  by 
keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  too  dry. 
This  may  suit  some  plants,  but  it  will  not  suit 
the  Chrysanthemum,  which  is  an  essentially 
moisture  - loving  plant,  especially  in  its 
j’outhful  stages.  When  stood  out  from  the 
frame,  and  the  weather  mild  and  open,  all  goes 
well  until  frost  comes.  Heat  is  then  put  on, 
and  the  plants  flag,  become  miserable-looking, 
and  a prey  to  green-fly ; and  directly  the 
weather  breaks  the  grower  in  despair  hurries 
them  into  frames,  where  they  obtain  the  atmos- 
pheric moisture  they  require,  but  if  frost  again 
sets  in  they  must  be  shut  up,  often  for  a 
lengthened  period. 

Therefore,  if  Chrysanthemums  are  to  be  first 
considered,  and  heating  arrangements  will  per- 
mit, keep  the  temperature  from  40  degs.  to 
46  degs.,  ensure  a moist  atmosphere,  and  on  fine 
days  syringe  freely  overhead.  Ventilate  with 
the  top  ventilators,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to 
have  slides  in  the  sides  of  the  house  under  the 
pipes.  The  air  passing  throirgh  these  and  over 
the  pipes  will  warm  in  the'process,  and  give  that 
buoyancy  to  the  atmosphere  which  is  the  best 
imitation  of  the  moist  and  growing  atmosphere 
of  spring,  circulating  freely  around  the  sides 
and  bottoms  of  the  pots,  with  benefit  both  to 
root  and  top  growth. 

Grown  thus  until  about  the  third  week  in 
February,  giving  a gentle  shift  to  the  plants 
that  require  it,  the  soil  being  used  as  before, 
with  the  addition  of  one  part  of  well-rotted 
manure  and  a dusting  of  soot  and  Ichthemic 
Guano,  the  plants  can  now  be  placed  in  a cold 
frame,  well  banked  all  round  with  manure  or 
turves,  matting  over  the  glass  every  night,  and 
removing  the  mats  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  the  weather  allows. 

Nor.man  Wkigiitson,  Croi/don. 


Classification  of  Chrysanthemuma 

( Herts). — Source  d’Or  is  one  of  the  best  varie- 
ties in  the  whole  section  of  Japanese  for  use  in 
a cut  state.  The  growth  is  fairly  strong,  dwarf, 
and  very  free  flowering.  The  colour  is  bright 
orange-red,  shaded  gold.  W.  H.  Coles,  bright 
terra-cotta,  large  blooms,  good  late-flowering 
variety.  W.  H.  Lincoln,  rich  yellow,  dwarf 
habit ; early  when  cultivated  for  the  production 
of  large  blooms,  but  when  treated  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  flowers  in  quantity  it  is  late  in 
developing  its  blossoms.  Val  d’Andorre  is  of 
dwarf  growth,  good  either  for  large  blooms,  or 
smaller  in  quantity,  colour,  orange-red.  Sarah 
Owen,  golden-bronze,  shaded  rose,  full  deep 
blooms.  M.  Garnar,  bronze-yellow,  medium- 
sized, late  flower.  M.  J.  M.  Pigmy,  white, 
with  faint  trace  of  blush.  M.  Elliott,  bronze- 
amber,  late.  Lady  Lawrence,  dull  white,  broad 
incurving  florets,  late  variety,  good  for  that 
purpose.  L’ Adorable,  canary-yellow,  tinged 
purple,  dwarf  habit,  rather  small  blooms. 
Gloriosum,  varying  from  orange  to  golden- 
yellow,  narrow  florets,  late.  Gloire  du  Rocher, 
orange-amber,  flushed  crimson,  free-flowering. 
Ethel,  late,  pure  white.  Holborn  Beauty, 
bronzy-yellow.  Louis  Boehmer,  rose-pink  ; the 
florets  are  thickly  covered  with  hairs  on  the 
underneath  side,  and  as  they  incurve  closely  the 
hirsuite  appendage  is  very  distinctly  seen.  All 
the  above  belong  to  the  Japanese  section. 
Boule  de  Neige,  pure  white,  and  Cloth  of  Gold, 
golden-yellow,  a full  bold  flower,  are  of  the  re- 
flexed  class.  Eve,  dull  white,  narrow  petals, 
and  Lord  Wolseley,  bronzy-red,  are  both  in- 
curved. The  remaining  three  names  I cannot 
decipher. — E.  M. 


18J7.— Pyrus  Malus  Bertini.— In  your  issue  ot 
Fell.  2nd,  one  of  your  readers  asked  about  Pyriis  Malus 
Bertini.  The  name  is  quite  correct,  and  lie  will  see  an 
illustration  of  the  tree  in  “ Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of 
Gardening,”  which  says  it  is  noted  for  its  brightly-oolomed 
fruits.— C.  O.  W.  CoiiRiLL. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

NOTES  ON  DAHLIAS.— I. 

The  Dahlia  family  is  not  a large  one,  and  every 
species  is  a native  of  Mexico.  It  is  valued 
chiefly  for  the  many  beautiful  varieties  that 
have  been  raised  from  seed,  the  garden  varieties 
being  separated  into  various  classes,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  several  types.  When  well 
placed  in  the  garden  the  Dahlia  is  superb,  its 
massive  growth  and  profusion  of  bloom  creating 
fine  pictures  of  colour  in  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  months,  especially  when  the  best  forms 
of  the  comparatively  new  Cactus  section  are 
used.  Distinct  beds  of  Dahlias  present  a fine 
aspect,  if  the  colours  are  well  contrasted  and 
plants  of  about  the  same  height  are  selected. 
We  have  seen  many  otherwise  good  effects  spoilt 
by  mixing  up  tall  and  dwarf  bushy  kinds 
indiscriminately.  A mass  of  one  colour  looks 
well,  especially  if  backed  by  dark-leaved  shrubs, 
whilst  distinct  beds  are  a welcome  feature  in  the 
more  conspicuous  parts  of  the  flower  garden, 
being  gay  far  into  the  autumn  when  the  weather 
is  not  frosty. 

Cl.vsses. — The  recognised  classification  of 
Dahlias  is  convenient,  but  not  always  distinct. 

A few  years  ago  the  two  leading  classes  were 
the  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias — distinctions  con- 
fusing to  some,  as  a White  or  Yellow  Dahlia, 
edged  or  tipped  with  a dark  colour,  was  classed 
as  an  edged,  tipped,  or  laced  Dahlia,  and  in- 
cluded among  the  show  flowers  ; but  if  the  dis- 
position of  colour  was  reversed,  and  dark- 
coloured  florets  were  tipped  with  a light 
colour,  the  plant  was  denominated  a fancy 
Dahlia.  All  the  kinds  with  Carnation-like 
stripe  were  fancy  Dahlias.  The  catalogues 
abound  with  names  of  varieties,  and  the  grower 
should  make  his  own  selection,  especially  as  new 
forms  are  often  raised.  Varieties  that  do  not 
attain  to  the  ideal  of  the  hard-shell  florist 
sometimes  please  the  artist  or  the  gardener 
best. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. — These  are  not 
so  much  grown  in  gardens  as  formerly,  but  are 
still  seen  at  the  exhibition.  Dahlias  are  shown 
in  far  freer  way,  and  the  Cactus  and  Single 
classes  have,  to  some  extent,  over-shadowed  the 
formal  Show  and  Fancy  varieties.  The  reason 
why  these  are  less  valuable  than  many  other 
kinds  of  Dahlia  in  the  garden  is  because  of  the 
weight  of  the  flowers.  There  is  little  graceful 
beauty  about  them,  the  stems  being  bent  with 
the  burden  of  a too  heavy  blossom,  hence  the 
greater  popularity  of  the  many  lovely  Cactus 
varieties. 

Pompon  or  Bouquet  Dahlias  are  not  so 
popular  as  either  the  Cactus  or  single  forms. 
They  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  cultivation  to 
some  extent.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  a 
Persian  Ranunculus,  and  are  useful  for  cutting. 
The  tendency  of  recent  raisers  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  flowers,  but  this  is  a mis- 
take. They  should  be  quite  small,  as  the  popu- 
lar name  Pompon  suggests,  not  like  a rather 
undersized  Show  or  Fancy  type.  Although  many 
additions  have  been  made  to  this  section,  the 
pure  white  variety.  White  Aster,  still  retains 
its  popularity.  It  is  grown  largely  for  cutting, 
and  also  for  its  effect  in  the  garden.  The  Pom- 
pon Dahlias  are  very  free  blooming,  throwing 
their  charming  flowers  well  above  the  wealth  of 
leafage. 

Single  Dahlias. — D.  coceinca,  D.  glabrata 
(D.  Mercki),  D.  variabilis,  and  others  formed 
the  foundation,  so  to  say,  of  this  group.  The 
value  of  Single  Dahlias  as  beautiful  garden 
flowers  was  not  considered  until  a reaction  set  in 
against  the  show  blooms,  and  then  the  ele- 
gant single  kinds  became  popular.  It  is  so  easy 
to  cross  them  and  raise  seedlings  that  the  earlier 
varieties  were  quickly  improved  upon  in  colour 
and  habit  of  growth,  until  we  have  now  a de- 
lightful group  of  garden  plants,  free,  and 
making  a continuous  display  through  the  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  months.  In  the 
best  kinds  the  flowers  are  carried  erect  above 
the  foliage,  the  growth  bushy,  and  the  flowers 
abundant.  No  summer  flower  gives  a greater 
variety  of  brilliant  and  pleasing  colours,  rich 
seifs  and  delicate  tones  of  mauve  and  rose  to 
pure  white.  V’"ith  all  this  choice,  one,  unfor- 
tunately, sees  much  of  the  striped  kinds  too 
often  praised,  for  the  reason  perhaps  that  they 
are  well  shown  at  some  exhibition  or  happen  to 


be  new.  A new  Dahlia  should  be  seen  in  the 
garden  to  judge  of  its  merits.  The  striped 
kinds  are  also  sportive,  like  striped  Carnations, 
and  depend  in  a large  measure  for  their  peculiar 
disposition  of  colour  upon  the  weather.  This 
type  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  that 
have  flowers  boldly  margined  with  colour.  As 
the  round-flowered  type  of  Single  Dahlia  is 
declining  in  popularity  one  sees  less  of  the  big 
saucer-shaped  blooms,  so  large  that  it  was 
necessary  to  support  them  when  gathered. 
These  flabby  varieties  won  few  friends,  and  the 
more  recent  kinds  are  far  smaller,  neater,  and 
effective.  It  is  impossible  to  see  a flower 
when  top-heavy  and  hanging  its  head. 
In  gardens  where  carriage  drives  are  lit  up  with 
flowers  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  the 
single  Dahlias  are  of  much  value,  forming  rich 
masses,  the  flowers  thrown  into  bold  relief  by 
the  background  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  as 
the  case  may  be.  They  present  a gay  aspect 
over  many  weeks. 

Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias.  — These 
form  a comparatively  new  group.  At  first  we 
had  only  the  “decorative”  kinds,  which  were 
not  a great  gain.  The  flowers  were  too  large, 
and  more  like  those  of  a show  variety  spoilt, 
the  petals  broad,  and  bereft  of  the  grace  of  the 
Cactus  forms,  which  originated  from  Juarezi. 
The  Cactus  kinds  retain  the  characteristic  shape 
of  that  flower,  the  petals  twisted,  so  to  say,  and 
reminding  one  strongly  of  those  of  some  of  the 
Cacti.  The  earlier  Cactus  Dahlias  had  one  great 
fault — hiding  the  flowers  amongst  the  leafage  ; 
but  this  is  to  a large  extent  eradieated,  so  that 
we  have  now  a thoroughly  useful  and  beautiful 
race  of  garden  plants  for  summer  and  autumn, 
with  flowers  of  bold  form  and  subtle  and  varied 
colours.  A new  group  is  formed  by  the  single 
Cactus  kinds.  The  flowers  are  quite  single, 
about  as  large  as  those  of  a good  single  Dahlia 
of  the  ordinary  type,  and  with  twisUd  jietals. 
They  will  doubtless  get  popular,  cs;  • ..dly  for 
cutting,  but  raisers  should  guard  against  import- 
ing into  the  flowers  the  dead  magenta  shades 
we  notice  in  some  of  the  kinds. 

Tom  Thumb  Dahlias.— This  is  another  race, 
the  plants  conspicuously  dwarf,  hence  t'le  name. 
They  form  little  bushes,  but  as  far  as  we  have 
seen  them  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  they 
appear  not  to  bloom  with  great  freedom,  whilst 
the  growth  does  not  retain  its  true  dwarf 
character.  When  true,  the  habit  is  compact, 
dense,  and  the  single  flowers  borne  well  above 
the  mass  of  leafage.  Fortunately,  the  colours 
of  the  flowers  are  for  the  most  part  self,  and 
and  raisers  should  steer  clear  of  the  objectionable 
striped  kinds,  quixotic  and  ineffective.  Dwarf- 
ing any  flower  naturally  tall  and  graceful  is, 
however,  not  always  desirable.  The  Antirrhi- 
num is  an  example,  and  the  Tom  Thumb 
varieties  are  distortions,  not  fit  for  any  garden, 
the  natural  grace  and  freedom  of  the  plant 
being  entirely  lost. 


“Japanese  Pole  Cucumbers.”— Can 

you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  culture 
of  “Japanese  Pole  Cucumbers  ?”  I have  some 
glass,  heated,  and  would  plant  out,  if  with  any 
chance  of  success. — Norton. 

The  culture  of  these  plants  is  extremely 
simple.  They  are  very  hardy,  vigorous,  and  pro- 
ductive, and  need  only  the  treatment  of  the  or- 
dinary outdoor  or  ridge  Cucumbers,  except 
that  a stake  should  be  placed  to  each  plant  for 
it  to  cling  to.  Sow  the  seed  in  a gentle  heat, 
pot  the  plants  singly,  grow  on  for  a time,  harden 
off,  and  plant  out  early  in  June.  We  have  not 
tried  them  altogether  under  glass  ; but  should 
say  they  would  succeed  well  with  ordinary  care  ; 
but  should  give  them  more  air  and  less  heat  than 
the  usual  ‘ ‘ frame  ” varieties. 

Killing  water  rata.— What  is  the  best 
way  to  exterminate  water  rats,  which  come  into 
the  ditches,  burrow  under  the  manure,  and  eat 
young  shoots  of  Seakale  ? 1 am  trying  Rodentium 
— a biscuit. — R.  V.  B. 

* These  are  not  so  easily  poisoned  as  barn 
rats^,  owing  to  tlieir  different  habits ; but, 
perhaps,  they  could  be  trapped  if  their  runs  are 
visible.  Bait  them  for  two  or  three  nights  with 
some  cooked  vegetables,  such  as  Potatos,  and 
if  they  are  eaten,  after  they  have  got  used  to  the 
food,  dress  one  lot  freely  with  arsenic.  If  they 
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take  this  it  will  make  a clearance  o£  them.  We 
have  had  some  trouble  with  them  eating  water- 
side plants,  but  a good  dog  and  a gun  speedily 
reduced  their  numbers. 


HARDY  YUCCAS. 


The  usefulness  of  Yuccas  for  garden  ornament 
was  recognised  long  before  Linnaeus’s  time,  or 
more  than  150  years  ago,  and  they  are  to-day 
among  the  most  popular  of  ornamental  foliaged 
plants,  both  for  indoor  and  outdoor  gardening. 

Or  HARDY  Yuccas,  there  are  about  five 
distinct  species  which  are  among  the  most 
popular  of  dwarf  Evergreens,  their  gracefully 
curved  or  rigid  sword-shaped  foliage,  arranged 
in  dense  heads  on  short  or  somewhat  tall  stems, 
being  most  effective,  both  when  seen  in  large 
isolated  groups  or  in  mixed  shrubberies.  But 
besides  the  ornamental  character  of  their  foliage, 
the  large  branching  panicles  of  white  or  rose- 
tinted  flowers  which  are  developed  in  early 
summer  by  these  hardy  Yuccas  give  them  a still 
stronger  claim  to  be  placed  in  the  front  rank 
of  hardy  plants  for  English  gardens.  The  most 
popular  species  of  Yucca  is 
Y.  GLORios.-v,  of  which  there  are  several 
(according  to  Baker  ten)  distinct  varieties.  It 


thickly  clothed  with  threads,  and  striped  and 
margined  with  bands  of  pale  yellow  or  pure 
white.  It  is  a delicate  plant  even  in  the  most 
favoured  gardens,  and  is  therefore  happiest  when 
grown  in  a cold  greenhouse  or  frame.  All  the 
forms  of  Y.  filamentosa  are  found  in  the  coast 
regions  between  Maryland  and  Florida. 

Y.  ANGUSTiFOLiA. — A dwai’f  stemless  species 
with  stiff  sharp-pointed  leaves  2 feet  to  3 feet  in 
length,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  the  margins 
sometimes  clothed  with  pale  brown  fibres.  The 
flower-scape  is  a simple  raceme  about  2 feet 
high,  and  bearing  flowers  from,  2 inches  to 
3 inches  in  width  and  greenish  white,  or  white 
tinged  with  brown.  In  a heavy  soil  this 
handsome  little  Yucca  is  not  perfectly  happy  ; 
it  thrives  better  in  a peat  or  light  loamy  soil. 
A native  of  New  Mexico,  &c. 

Y.  GLAUCA. — This  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  last-mentioned,  but  differs  in  having  a 
branched  panicle,  and  in  the  flowers  being 
yellow  ; the  leaves  of  this  species  also  differ 
from  those  of  Y.  angustifolia  in  being  less  rigid 
and  of  a glaucous  hue  when  young.  A very 
hardy  species,  but  its  native  country  is  unknown. 

Y.  ACUMINATA  is  stemless,  producing,  like  the 
common  Y.  gloriosa,  a panicle  of  white  flowers 
tinged  with  purple.  It  has  long  been  grown  in 
gardens.  It  is  undoubtedly  a near  neighbour  of 


Group  of  Yucca  gloriosa  in  flower. 


is  a native  of  North  Carolina  and  Florida,  where 
It  is  found  growing  generally  on  sandy  beaches, 
it  forms  a stem  4 feet  to  (j  feet  high,  with  a few 
branches  at  the  base,  crowned  with  numerous 
crowded  leaves  18  inches  to  30  inches  long  and 
about  3 inches  broad.  The  varieties  of  Y. 
gloriosa  are— minor,  which  is  smaller  in  all  its 
parts  than  the  type;  superba,  a tall-stemmed, 
large-flowered  form  ; plieata,  M'iili  the  foliage 
rather  narrow  and  jilicated  ; and  reenrvifolia 
(syns. , Y.  recurva,  Y.  pendula,  Y.  japonica),  a 
torm  with  a shorter,  but  more  freely  branched 
stem,  softer  and  more  recurved  foliage,  the  tip  of 
which  IS  less  pungent  than  in  the  type  ; it  bears 
copiously  branched  panicle  of 
whitish  flowers.  All  these  forms  are  handsome, 
and  distinct  from  the  true  Y.  gloriosa. 

•X.'  — An  al.most  stemless  species, 

with  Keed-hkc,  rough  green  leaves,  the  margins 
of  which  a.re  clothed  with  long,  curling,  brown 
threads  ; the  tip  of  the  leaf  is  blunt  and  soft. 

1 he  flower-soapo  varies  in  height,  from  4 feet  to 
J rcct,  and  bears  a panicle  of  numerous,  almost 
horizontal,  branches.  The  flowers  are  about 
3 inches  wide,  and  are  white,  tinged  with  green. 
No  less  than  ten  varieties  of  this  Yucca  are 
known,  all  characterised  by  differences  in  the 
size  form,  or  texture  of  the  foliage,  or  by 
distinct  floral  characters.  The  best,  in  a garden 
sense,  is  variegata.  In  this  the  foliage  is  very 
graceful,  somewhat  thin  in  texture,  the  margins 


\ . gloriospi,  but  its  erect  growth,  narrower  and 
more  sharply-pointed  leaves,  together  with  its 
stemless  character,  render  it  at  once  di.stinguish- 
able.  It  is  doubtless  a native  of  the  Southern 
StatesofNorth  America,  and  is  quite  hardy  about 
London,  but  is  not  common. 

All  the  hardy  Yuccas  thrive  in  a well-drained 
soil.  They  are  rather  impatient  of  transplanting 
when  old,  and  it  is  not  uuusual  to  see  large 
plants  of  them  ruined  through  an  interference 
with  them  at  the  roots.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
while  the  rootlets  of  Yuccas  annually  spring 
from  the  youngest  parts  of  the  root-stocks  and 
decay  again  after  a season,  the  root-stock  itself 
mereases  often  to  a large  size  and  irregularly 
branched  shape.  Some  of  the  species  have  root- 
stocks which  grow  almost  straight  down  to  a 
depth  of  2 feet,  whilst  others  extend  them  hori- 
zontally. From  these  sucker-like  growths  are 
developed,  but  it  requires  some  care  to  remove 
them  from  the  parent  plant  without  losing  them 
altogether,  and  we  have  seen  large  clumps  of 
some  of  the  kinds,  which  had  been  formed  from 
a single  plant  through  this  habit  of  branching 
below  the  surface,  almost  lost  when  it  has  beeS 
attempted  to  separate  and  replant  them.  By 
cutting  through  the  underground  stem  during 
the  growing  season,  and  allowing  these  suckers 
to  form  roots  for  themselves  independent  of  the 
parent  root-stock,  the  danger  of  losing  them  is 
avoided,  g 


PANSIES. 

As  the  time  for  planting  and  purchasing 
Tufted  Pansies  is  fast  approaching,  I think 
a few  cultural  hints,  and  a good  selection  of 
varieties,  would  be  of  great  service  to  the 
readers  of  Gardening,  myself  included.  The 
market  is  so  flooded  with  new  sorts  that  in 
trying  to  make  a selection  one  gets  hopelessly 
mixed.  —N  o vice. 

***  Many  people  defer  planting  their  Pansies 
till  the  spring.  This  may  be  the  correct  thing 
to  do  in  the  north,  but  for  the  greater  part  of 
England  planting  in  spring-time  is  v/rong,  as, 
although  the  plants  live,  grow,  and  bloom,  they 
do  not  give  anything  like  such  a display  as 
those  planted  in  autumn.  For  the  South  of 
England  the  Pansy  is  essentially  a spring 
flower.  It  is  true  we  may  have  it  blooming 
from  early  spring  to  late  autumn  ; but  we  never 
yet  saw  a spring-planted  plant  that  could  com- 
pare in  beauty  and  profusion  of  bloom  with 
those  put  out  in  autumn  where  they  are  to 
flower.  The  details  of  successful  culture  may 
be  summed  up  in  a few  words.  Put  in  cuttings 
during  the  month  of  J uly  in  a shaded  spot,  and 
keep  them  moist.  Make  a new  plantation  every 
year,  if  possible,  in  the  month  of  September,  but 
not  later  than  October.  There  is  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  winter,  for  these  plants  are  quite 
hardy.  The  great  advantage  of  autumn  plant- 
ing is  that  the  plants  get  such  a good  root  hold 
of  the  ground,  and  v/hen  spring  comes  they 
throw  up  suckers  all  round,  each  plant  becoming 
a perfect  tuft,  and  the  masses  a literal  carpet  of 
lovely  flowers.  A batch  may  be  planted  in 
spring  to  maintain  a succession  of  flowers,  but 
all  the  important  plantations  should  be  made  in 
autumn. 

If  those  who  have  never  praetised  autumn 
planting  will  take  this  advice  in  the  present 
year  they  will  have  abundant  reason  to  be 
gratified  for  so  doing.  As  regards  soil.  Pansies 
are  not  hard  to  satisfy.  They  love  a cool,  moist 
medium  to  root  in,  and  whatever  is  done  should 
be  v/ith  a view  to  securing  this.  In  .soils  natu- 
rally cool  all  that  is  needed  is  to  add  a little 
well-rotted  manure.  On  lighter  and  hotter 
soils  that  quickly  dry  up  rather  more  care 
is  needed.  For  such  soils  cow  - manure, 
if  it  can  be  procured,  is  the  best,  and 
in  addition  to  mixing  this  with  the  soil  a 
surface  mulching  of  well-decayed  manure  v/ill  be 
a great  assistance  to  the  plants.  Pansies  have 
long  enjoyed  a fair  measure  of  popularity,  but 
they  will  be  more  admired  and  grown  as  the  new 
race  of  rayless-flowcred  kinds  becomes  better 
known.  There  are  not  a few  very  lovely  self- 
coloured  kinds  in  the  older  race,  but  these  new 
kinds  are  the  perfect  embodiment  of  purity  and 
beauty.  Their  flowers  are  entirely  free  from 
rays  or  streaks  in  the  eye  of  the  flower,  whilst 
added  to  this  the  flowers  are  now  as  large  as 
those  of  the  older  sorts,  equally  if  not  more 
profuse,  whilst  the  plants  are  far  more  tufted 
in  growth,  amply  justifying  the  popular  name 
given  to  express  the  character  of  the  best 
race  and  type  of  garden  Pansy.  The  first 
of  this  new  race,  a kind  named  Violetta, 
has  not  been  out  many  years.  It  has  small 
flowers  which  are  white,  with  yellow  centres. 
They  have  a charming  scent,  which  happily  is 
also  possessed  by  all  the  varieties  of  this  race. 
As  they  are  comparative  strangers  yet  to  readers 
of  Gardening  we  give  a selection  of  some  of  the 
best  now  obtainable.  Violetta  being  the  fir.st, 
and  a free  and  pretty  thing,  should  have  a place.’ 
Other  first-rate  ones  are  Albino,  white,  with 
rich  orange  eye ; Cordelia,  cream-white  ; 
Christiana,  large  white,  with  orange  centre ; 
Sylvia,  pale  primrose,  large,  and  one  of  the  very 
best ; Flower  of  Spring,  pale,  like  the  preceding  ; 
George  Muirhead,  clear  yellow,  with  deeper 
eye,  very  rich  and  distinct ; Blush  Queen,  one 
of  the  most  refined  and  delicately-coloured  sorts 
in  existence  ; Blue  Gown,  a deep  blue,  most 
profuse  and  lasting  in  flower  ; Sweet  Lavender, 
soft  lilac,  blue  shade  ; Mary  Scott,  white,  with 
blush  shading,  very  lovely  ; Vestal,  one  of  the 
purest  whites,  v/ith  distinct  orange  eye  ; and 
Border  Witch,  a shaded  blue  of  distinct  and 
striking  beauty.  This  selection  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  but  we  have  grown  all  the  kinds  and 
they  are  an  admirable  lot  for  anyone  to  begin 
with.  They  will  abundantly  represent  the 
exceeding  charms  and  beauty  of  this,  the  best 
and  most  perfect  race  of  the  Tufted  Garden 
Pansies. 
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BOOKS. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  VEGETABLES  AND 
FLOWERS.* 

Tub  sixth  edition  of  this  book  is  welcome,  as  it 
contains  information  useful  to  all  gardeners.  It 
deals  at  length  with  each  of  the  more  im- 
portant vegetables,  and  gives  advice  upon 
that  important  point,  the  “rotation  of  crops,  ’ 
which  in  the  gardens  of  amateurs  in  particular 
is  thought  too  little  of  where  srrfficient  ground 
enables  such  a system  to  be  well  carried  out.  There 
are  chapters  on  a “Year’s  Work  in  the  Vege- 
table Garden,”  “Chemistry  of  Garden  Crops,” 
the  “ Culture  of  Flowers  from  Seeds,”  and  many 
allied  subjects,  not  the  least  useful  being  that 
dealing  with  insect  pests,  with  illustrations. 
We  give  the  following  extract  on  “Borecole  or 
Kale  ” from  this  handy  book  to  gardeners  : — 

“ The  Borecoles  or  Kales  are  indispensabk- 
for  the  supply  of  winter  vegetables,  and  their 
importance  becomes  especially  manifest  when 
severe  frost  has  made  general  havoc  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  Then  it  is  seen  that  the 
hardier  kinds  of  Borecoles  are  proof  against  any 
amount  of  frost  that  may  be  expected  in  these 
islands,  and,  while  it  leaves  the  plants  un- 
harmed, it  improves  the  tops  and  side  sprouts 
that  are  required  for  table  purposes. 

“ As  regards  soil,  the  Borecoles  are  the  least 
particular  of  the  whole  race  of  Brassicas. 
They  appear  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the 
table  with  winter  greens  even  when  grown  on 
hard,  rocky  soil,  but  good  loam  suits  them 
admirably,  and  a strong  clay,  well  tilled,  will 
produce  a grand  sample.  Granting,  then,  that 
a good  soil  is  better  than  a bad  one,  we  urge 
the  sowing  of  the  seed  as  early  as  possible  for 
insuring  to  the  plant  a long  season  of  growth. 
But  early  sowing  should  be  followed  by  early 
planting,  for  it  is  bad  practice  to  leave  the 
plants  crowded  in  the  seed-bed  until  the  summer 
is  far  advanced.  This,  however,  is  often 
unavoidable,  and  it  is  well  to  consider  in  time 
where  the  plants  are  to  go,  and  when,  accord- 
ing to  averages,  the  ground  will  be  vacant  to 
receive  them.  The  first  sowing  may  be  made 
early  in  March,  and  another  in  the  middle  of 
A pril.  These  two  sowings  will  suffice  for  almost 
all  the  purposes  that  can  be  imagined.  A good 
seed-bed  in  an  open  spot  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  usual  to  draw  direct  from  the  seed-bed  for 
planting  out  as  opportunities  occur,  and  this 
method  answers  fairly  well.  But  it  is  better 
practice  to  prick  out  the  plants  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  prepare  them  for  the  final  planting,  as 
a stouter  and  handsomer  plant  is  thereby 
secured.  If  it  is  intended  to  follow  the  rough 
and  ready  plan,  the  seed  drills  should  be 
0 inches  apart  ; but  for  pricking  out  t>  inches 
will  answer,  and  thus  a very  small  bed  will  pro- 
vide a lot  of  plants.  When  pricked  out,  the 
little  plants  should  be  6 inches  apart  each  way 
and  should  go  to  their  final  f(uarters  as  soon  as 
they  touch  one  another.  When  Borecoles  are 
planted  out  on  the  flat  in  large  pieces  a fair 
distance  is  2 feet  apart  each  way,  but  some 
vigorous  kinds  in  good  ground  will  pay  for 
another  foot  distance,  and  will  yield  enormous 
crops  when  their  time  arrives.  The  planting 
should  be  done  during  showery  weather  if 
possible,  but  these  plants  have  an  astonishing 
degree  of  vitality,  and  if  put  out  during  drought 
a mere  spoonful  of  water  to  each  will  suffice  to 
save  them,  and  as  the  cool  weather  returns  they 
will  grow  with  vigour.  But  good  cultivation 
saves  a plant  from  extreme  conditions,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  practice  to  dig  in  green  manure 
when  making  ground  for  Kales  and  the  like,  as 
a free  summer  growth  is  needful  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a stout,  productive  plant. 

“ We  have  suggested  that  two  sowings  may  be 
regarded  as  generally  sufficient,  but  we  are 
bound  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  late 
supplies  of  these  vegetables  are  sometimes  dis- 
appointing. In  a mild  winter  the  Kales  reserved 
for  use  in  spring  will  be  likely  to  grow  when 
they  should  stand  still,  and  at  the  first  break  of 
pleasant  spring  weather  they  will  bolt  and 
become  useful  to  the  honey-bees,  to  the  injury', 
perhaps,  of  the  seed-growers  of  the  district,  and 
very  much  to  the  vexation  of  the  man  who 


expected  many  a basket  of  sprouts  from  them. 
A May  sowing  planted  out  in  a cold  place  may 
stand  until  spring  is  somewhat  advanced  without 
bolting,  and  an  August  sowing  may  serve  two 
purposes,  the  forwardest  being  useful  to  cut 
from  in  spring,  and  the  baokwardest  being  suit- 
able to  plant  out  for  early  supplies  in  the 
following  autumn. 

“ As  regards  the  varieties,  they  agree  pretty 
nearly  in  constitution,  although  they  differ 
much  in  appearance  and  in  power  to  resist  the 
excitement  of  spring  weather.  But  in  this 
section  of  vegetables  there  are  a few  very 
interesting  subjects.  The  Variegated  and 
Crested  Kales  are  extremely  ornamental,  and 
eminently  useful  in  large  places  for  decorative 
purposes.  These  do  not  require  so  rich  a soil  as 
the  robust  Cottager’s  Kale  or  Curled  Scotch,  and 
they  must  have  the  fullest  exposure  to  bring  out 
their  peculiarities.  It  is  found  that  in  some- 
what dry  calcareous  soils  these  plants  acquire 
their  highest  colour  and  most  elegant  propor- 
tions. When  planted  in  carriage-drives  and  other 
places  where  their  colours  may  be  suitably  dis- 
played, it  is  a good  plan  to  cut  olf  their  heads 
soon  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  as  this  promotes 
the  production  of  side-shoots  of  the  most 
beautiful  fresh  colours.  The  Dwarf  Green  and 
Dwarf  Purple  endure  an  Arctic  winter  un- 
injured, and  both  are  elegantly  crisped. 
Buckman’s  Hardy  is  also  excellent  for  a late 
supply  ; and  in  an  average  season  remains  good 
until  quite  late  in  spring.  This  should  be  sown 
with  the  other  Kales  in  the  usual  way,  but  it 
will  be  well  to  make  a special  sowing  in  the 
first  week  of  May,  and  plant  out  on  a plot 
which  will  not  have  to  be  disturbed  to  make 
way  for  Potatos.  The  crop  may  be  advan 
tageously  followed  by  Celery.” 


The  chapter  on  the  sweet  Violet  is  very  interest- 
ing. American  Violets,  it  seems,  are  scentless, 
though  the  flower,  “ in  all  its  fragrance  blooms 
beneath  the  Palm-trees  in  many  lauds.  Thesweet 
Violets  of  Palestine  blossom  with  the  Narcissus 
and  the  Hyacinth  in  the  opening  month  of  the 
year,  and  at  that  time,  too,  the  women  of  Aleppo 
gather  them  to  adorn  their  dark  tresses.”  The 
book  is  well  printed,  and  I heartily  commend  it 
to  all  interested  in  the  subject.  C.  F. 


FLORA  ODORATA  : OR,  SWEET-SCENTED 
FLOWERS  AND  FRAGRANT  LEAVES.* 


The  object  which  this  little  volume  so  well  ful- 
fils is  to  give  concisely,  and  in  the  most  con- 
venient form  for  reference,  what  was  greatly 
needed — namely,  all  necessary  practical  informa- 
tion about  the  sweet-smelling  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  plants  which  are  found  in  our  gardens, 
fields,  and  hedgerows,  not  excluding  those  which 
come  to  us  from  other  countries  and  climes— 
from  America,  the  East,  Australasia,  and  a.re 
not  hardy  in  these  islands,  like  the  Olearia, 
Eucalyptus,  and  many  others.  In  the  “ histori- 
cal sketch  ” which  precedes  the  main  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  sweet-smelling  plants — which  is 
the  main  purpose  of  the  book — there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  matter  concerning 
the  use  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  and  herbs  in 
the  distillation  and  manufacture  of  perfumes 
from  the  earliest  recorded  times,  and  also 
the  association  of  aromatic  plants  with  the 
religious  and  social  obser\ances  ot  the  most 
ancient  peoples.  Thus,  in  the  East  “ scented 
flowers  and  the  shade  of  perfumed  trees  were 
considered  one  of  the  most  indispensable  enjoy- 
ments of  the  higher  classes  of  society,”  as  they 
are  now  in  fact  ; and,  again,  “ the  luxurious 
and  refined  habits  of  the  Assyrian.^  involved  the 
use  of  perfumed  plants  to  an  excess,”  and  we 
read  of  one  potentate  who,  driven  to  extremities 
by  continuous  defeat,  “ caused  a pile  of  fragrant 
herbs  to  be  lighted,  and,  placing  himself  with 
his  wives  and  treasures  upon  it,  all  were 
swiftly  suffocated  with  aromatic  smoke.”  The 
Egyptians  also  made  the  most  luxurious  use 
of  fragrant  incenses,  and  the  Greeks  “ ascribed 
a divine  origin  to  perfumes.”  Sweet-smelling 
flowers— the  Rose  particularly— play  a pro- 
minent part  in  Eastern  fable.  Later,  and 
in  our  own  country,  the  poets  are  seldom 
happier  than  when  telling  of  tbs  beauty  of  our 
native  flowers.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally 
known  that  the  once  much  used,  but  now  rather 
out-of-date,  scent  Patchouli  comes  from  an 
Indian  Herb  of  that  name,  and  from  a tree  found 
on  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  comes 
the  perfume  known  as  Ylang-Ylang,  which 
name  signifies  “ The  Flower  of  Flowers.”  The 
attar  of  Ylang-Ylang  is  more  costly  than  even 
the  attar  of  Roses,  and  the  odour  of  the  tree  is  so 
nowerful  that  it  scents  the  air  for  miles  around. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

GARDENIAS. 

Few  stove  plants  are  such  general  fav'ourites 
as  Gardenias,  and  few  have  so  many  properties 
calculated  to  render  them  generally  useful. 
Considerable  numbers  of  them  come  from  China, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
one  or  two  from  Sierra  Leone,  of  which  the 
singular  G.  Stanleyana,  so  very  unlike  the  gene- 
rality of  the  other  species,  is  a noteworthy  ex- 
ample. With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are 
all  evergreen  shrubs,  mostly  possessing  a 
dense,  compact  habit  of  growth.  The  species 
held  in  high  estimation  are  comparatively  few, 
but  these  few  are  deservedly  prized  for  their 
exquisite  fragrance,  and  for  the  freedom  with 
which  their  blossoms  are  produced  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year,  especially  in 
the  spring,  when  sweet-scented  flowers  are 
scarce.  They  are  also  particularly  well  adapted 
for  bouquets  and  the  decoration  of  vases  on 
account  of  their  soft  milky-white  colour  and 
agreeable  perfume.  The  unopened  buds  and 
newly-expanded  flowers  of  G.  citriodora  quite 
distinct  in  appearance  from  the  other  members 
of  the  family— are  largely  used  in  place  of 
Orange  bl  ssom,  for  which  they  form  a by  no 
means  indifferent  substitute.  To  have  Gar- 
denias in  flower  in  winter  the  plants  require  to 
be  prepared  by  well  maturing  their  growth  in 
autumn,  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  quite  dormant  through  want  of  warmth. 
They  are  easily  grown,  and  are  remarkably  free 
bloomers,  but  there  is  one  point  in  their  culti- 
vation that  demands  special  notice,  and  that  is 
they  must  be  kept  free  from  the  attacks  of 
insects,  such  as  mealy-bug,  which,  if  once 
allowed  to  obtain  a footing,  will  give  an  un- 
limited amount  of  trouble.  The 


" “ The  Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Flow  ers  from  Seeds 
and  Roots.”  by  Sutton  and  Sons.  Reading,  Sixth  Edition. 


' ‘ Flora  Odorata : or.  Sweet-scented  Flowers  and 
Fragrant  Leaves."  By  Donald  JEDonald.  With  an 
introduction  by  W,  Robi.ison.  Sampson  Low,  JIarston 
and  Co.,  Limited. 


Propagatiok  of  Gardenias  is  easy  if  cuttings 
from  half  or  fully  ripened  shoots  are  made  in 
March,  at  which  time  they  can  be  had  in  that 
condition  from  plants  that  have  been  kept  in  a 
brisk  heat  through  the  winter  for  early  flower- 
ing ; insert  them  singly  in  small  pots  drained 
and  half  filled  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
peat  and  sand,  finishing  off  with  fine  sand  and 
covering  with  apropagating-glass.  If  placed  in 
a temperature  of  70  degs.  and  kept  moist  they 
will  root  in  a few  weeks,  when  the  glass  may  be 
removed.  In  May  move  them  into  3-inch  or 
4-inch  pots.  They  will  grow  in  either  peat  or 
loam,  but  the  former,  where  it  can  be  had  of  a 
fibrous  character,  is  best.  If  peat  of  a heavy, 
close  description  only  is  obtainable,  it  is  bettei 
to  grow  them  in  turfy  loam  ; break  the  fibrous 
parts  up  into  small  pieces,  and  add  one-sixth  ot 
rotten  manure  and  as  much  sand  as  will  keep 
the  whole  porous.  In  all  stages  of  their  exist- 
ence this  is  necessary,  as  they  require  a plentiful 
supply  of  water  when  growing  freely.  Rot  thmn 
firmly,  and  place  them  where  they  will  receive 
plenty  of  light  in  a temperature  of  about 
65  dogs,  by  night,  allowing  10  degs.  or  1.5  degs. 
more  in  tlie  daytime.  Give  air  as  required  m 
the  earlv  part  of  the  day,  and  shade  them  from 
the  sun  during  bright  weather.  Close  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  syringe  well  overhead.  As 
the  shoots  extend  pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
strongest,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  break  back  ; 
they  will  then  grow  rapidly  and  make  roots 
fast.  By  the  end  of  June  the  stronger  growers 
will  have  filled  their  pots,  and  should  be  at  ome 
moved  into  others  2 inches  or  3 iuches  larger. 
The  treatment  just  given  will  apply  to  all  the 
varieties  hereafter  recommended  to  be  grown, 
except  the  small  G.  citriodora,  for  which  4-inch 
or  5 inch  pots  will  be  sufficient  the  first  season. 
Let  the  soil  now  used  be  somewhat  moie  lumpy, 
and  add  to  it  a proportion  of  rotten  manme 
and  sand  similar  to  that  previously  employed. 

Selection.— The  following  kinds  are  all  good 
and  well  deserve  attention;  G citriodora  (see 
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illustratioa),'a'dwarf-growing  plant,  with  much 
smaller  flewers  than  any  of  the  others  ; a 
desirable  sort  for  either  large  or  small  collec- 
tions. A native  of  Natal.  G.  florida  is  a 


Floworing-shoot  of  Gardenia  citriodora. 


pretty  kind  with  medium-sized  white  flowers, 
very  sweet-scented.  Japan.  G.  Fortunei  : A 
strong-growing  kind  from  China,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  proportionately  larger  than  those  of 
the  above.  G.  intermedia  : For  ordinary  pur- 
poses this  may  be  considered  the  best  of  all 
Gardenias.  The  flowers  when  first  opened  are 
milk-white,  turning  yellow  as  they  get  older. 
It  is  good  in  foliage  and  a free  grower  and 
flowerer.  G.  i.  variegata  : A variegated  form  of 
the  preceding  in  which  the  leaves  are  prettily 
marked  : flowers  the  same  as  those  of  the  green 
sort.  G.  radicans  : A low-growing  compact 
kind,  with  small  leaves,  bearing  very  pretty 
highly-perfumed  flowers,  white  when  first 
open,  but  turning  pale  yellow  as  they  get  older  ; 
a native  of  China.  G.  r.  major  : A larger  and 
stronger-growing  variety  than  the  preceding. 
G.  Stanloyana  : A remarkable  plant,  very  dis- 
tinct from  all  others.  It  contains  a consider- 
able size,  and  the  branches  assume  a flat  hori- 
zontal position.  Its  singular-shaped,  white, 
purple-spotted  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
upper  sides  of  the  shoots,  and  stand  above  the 
leaves.  Anyone  requiring  a very  distinct  flower- 
ing plant,  differing  from  anything  else  in 
general  cultivation,  will  not  be  disappointed 
with  this.  From  Sierra  Leone. 

Insects.— As  regards  insects.  Gardenias,  as 
already  said,  are  particularly  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  scale  and  mealy-bug,  which  must  be 
diligently  sought  for  during  the  growing  season 
and  destroyed  by  sponge  and  brush,  and  also 
by  washing  with  insecticide,  which,  however,  it 
is  not  safe  to  use  after  the  flower-buds  arc 
formed.  If  thrips  or  aphides  make  their  ap- 
pearance they  are  best  destroyed  by  fumigation. 
Red-spider  is  rarely  troublesome,  the  continued 
syringing  needed  during  the  growing  season 
generally  keeping  it  in  check. 


Arum  Lilies  failing  to  flower.— Will 

someone  kindly  give  me  a little  information 
about  the  above  ? I planted  them  out  in  a good 
piece  of  ground  about  the  20th  of  May,  where 
they  remained  until  about  the  1st  of  September, 
when  they  were  potted,  and  stood  them  where 
they  were  planted  for  some  time.  Then  I 
removed  them  to  a cold’  greenhouse,  and  about 
the  20th  of  October  I placed  them  in  a stove  at 
about  05  degs,,  giving  them  water  twice  a day. 
Tlie  few  flowers  which  did  come  up  turned 
green.  I shall  be  glad  of  further  information 
and  tlio  reason  of  the  failure? — Fl.owER-roT. 

Ah  a rule  these  plants  bloom  profusely 
after  having  been  planted  out  for  the  summer. 
Had  you  placed  them  in  a gently  heated  green- 


house after  lifting  and  potting  them  they  would 
no  doubt  have  done  better,  but  the  cold  and 
wet  summer  very  likely  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Watering  with  weak  soot-water  onee 
or  twice  a week 
promotes  the 
health  and  vigour 
of  these  plants 
wonderfully. 
There  are  several 
distinct  varieties 
or  strains  of  this 
plant,  some  of 
which  never  flower 
as  freely  and  well 
as  others. 

Crassula  fal- 
cata. — I should 
be  much  obliged 
for  any  hints  on 
the  management  of 
Crassula  falcata — 
when  to  repot, 
should  the  off- 
shoots be  taken  off, 
watering,  &c.  ? Is 
it  hardy  ? — F.E.C. 

This  plant, 
also  known  as 
Rochea  falcata,  is 
of  very  easy  cul- 
ture, the  chief 
points  bein^  to 
employ  a light  and 
porous  compost 
and  good  drainage, 
to  keep  the  plants 
dry  and  cool  during 
the  winter,  eneouraging  a free  growth  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  and  to  get  the  wood 
thoroughly  ripened  by  standing  the  plants  out- 
of-doors  on  ashes  under  a sunny  wall  in  July  or 
August.  The  side  shoots  may  be  removed  and 
inserted  as  cuttings  in  the  spring.  It  is  not  a 
hardy  plant.  If  cut  back  it  will  not  bloom  again 
till  the  second  year. 


CINERARIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

I wrsii  to  raise  some  Cinerarias  from  seed. 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  ti  ' 
sowing,  and  how  to  man- 
age the  plants  ? — J.  R. 

*„*  As  to  the  value  of 
these  plants  for  decoration 
and  for  amateurs,  there 
isno((uestion.  Reedsowing 
is  certainly  the  best  mode 
of  culture,  as  nice-sized 
plants  in  48  or  fl2-sized 
pots  may  be  had  by  sow- 
ing in  May  and  growing 
the  seedlings  in  frames. 

For  late  autumn  bloom 
seed  sown  in  April  will 
give  nice  material,  but  I 
prefer  plants  to  bloom  in 
the  spring,  as  at  that  date 
few  flowers  seem  more 
beautiful.  Many  ama- 
teurs who  require  plants 
for  spring  bloom  sow  their 
seed  too  early — that  is, 
they  have  the  plants  too 
longaboul,  with  the  result 
that  they  lose  their  leaves 
during  the  winter,  being 
badly  pot-bound,  and  the 
little  bloom  which  forms 
is  worthless.  By  this  it 
must  not  be  understood 
that  I advocate  small, 
puny  plants— quite  the  re- 
verse— but  those  that  con- 
tinue to  grow  all  through 
the  winter.  Many  years 
ago  most  of  the  best  forms 
were  raised  by  cuttings, 
as  seeds  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon  to  produce 
good  blooms  ; but  of  late 
years  the  plants  have  been 
'■2r_j_sa  much  improved  that 

tluTo  is  no  reason  whatever  to  grow  stock  from 
cuttings,  as  a packet  of  seed  will  produce  a 
great  variety  of  colours. 

For  autumn  bloom,  seed  should  be  sown  in 


pans  in  a temperature  of  65  degs.  in  Ai  ril,  and 
in  sandy  soil  mixed  with  a good  portion  of  leaf- 
soil,  and  coarse  sand.  The  pans  should  be  well- 
drained,  and  on  the  drainage  place  a small  por- 
tion of  the  rougher  compost,  with  finer  over  this 
to  within  one  inch  of  the  surface.  Make  the  top 
soil  as  fine  as  possible,  and  well  soak  the  seed- 
pans  before  sowing  the  seeds.  By  thus  watering 
before  sowing  instead  of  afterwards,  there  is  less 
fear  of  the  seed  being  washed  to  one  side  of  the 
pan.  After  sowing,  cover  very  lightly  with  fine 
soil,  merely  covering  the  seeds,  and  then  place 
a sheet  of  glass  or  thick  paper  over  the  pans  till 
the  seeds  have  germinated,  when  they  should  be 
removed  to  a light  position  and  wateredsparingly. 

The  after-culture  is  simple.  Place  the  seed- 
lings when  ready  into  60  pots,  lifting  out  of  the 
seed-pan  carefully  with  a little  earth  attached, 
and  potting  firmly  in  similar  compost  as  advdsed 
for  the  seed.  After  the  first  potting  the  plants 
will  thrive  well  in  a warm  frame,  and  in  such 
structures  they  grow  more  sturdily.  During 
summer,  from  July  to  October,  repot  into 
32  pots,  and  no  heat  will  be  required,  but  ample 
moisture.  If  in  cold  frames  stand  the  plants  on 
a hard  bottom.  Syringe  or  damp  overhead 
twice  daily,  and  during  the  hot  nights  of  August 
leave  the  lights  off,  thus  getting  the  benefit  of 
night  dews.  Cinerarias  should  be  housed  in 
September,  if  winter  bloom  is  wanted,  in  a warm 
greenhouse  on  stages  near  the  glass.  Then  the 
troubles  of  the  grower  begin.  Green-fly,  mildew, 
and  other  insects  have  to  be  contended  with. 
Green-fly  must  be  kept  down  by  frequent  fumi- 
gation when  the  leaves  are  dry,  but  only  in 
small  doses,  or  they  may  be  dipped  in  weak 
Tobacco-water.  For  mildew  apply  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  keep  the  foliage  dry.  Later 
sown  plants — that  is,  those  sown  in  May 
or  June  — may  be  sown  in  cold  frames, 
kept  close  at  the  start,  and  grown  on 
as  advised  for  earlier  plants.  By  sowing  in 
the  frames  the  plants  do  not  get  drawn  in  their 
early  stages,  and  a dwarf  growth  is  secured  from 
the  start.  If  sown  in  a house  grow  on  a shelf. 
Never  let  the  plants  suffer  for  want  of  moisture. 
During  growth  repot  the  plants  into  their 
flowering-pots  before  they  are  pot-bound,  using 
less  leaf-soil,  and  more  loam  in  the  compost. 
As  soon  as  the  larger  pots  are  full  of  roots  feed 
with  a good  fertiliser  or  liquid-manure,  and  give 
plenty  of  food  when  the  flowers  are  forming. 


Cineraria 


Webbiana— one  of  the  earliest  of  the  garden  Cinerarias. 

The  kind  illustrated  is  one  of  tlie  first  hybrids 
ever  raised.  -It  has  not  the  fine  form  of  the 
later  kinds,  but  is  a very  charming  and  richly- 
coloured  type.  W.  S- 
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ROSES. 

TEA.  ROSE  THE  BRIDE. 

The  parent  of  this  lovely  Rose,  Catherine 
Mermet,  has  of  late  been  singularly  sportive, 
and  promises  to  give  us  quite  a little  family, 
but  I question  if  any  of  them  will  become  more 
popular  or  in  any  way  surpass  The  Bride.  It 
originated  in  America  in  1885,  and  is  highly 
valued  in  all  gardens  where  Tea  Roses  are 
grown.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
first-rate  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air. 
The  more  recent  sports  have  to  compete  with 
the  parent,  as  their  difference  lies  in  subtle 
variations  or  shades  of  one  colour.  The  flowers 
of  The  Bride  are  white,  with  just  the  faintest 
creamy  tint,  and  have  all  the  other  high 
qualities  of  those  of  the  par  nt.  Out-of  doors 
it  is  a strong-growing  kind,  blooming  freely 
through  summer  and  autumn,  its  flowers  always 
of  matchless  form  and  great  substance,  so  that 
they  last  well  upon  the  plant  or  when  cut.  In 
America  this  Rose  is  grown  by  the  thousand 
under  glass,  and  the  plants  are  entirely  upon 
their  own  roots.  They  are  struck  early  in  the 
year,  and  grown  on  quickly  to  flowering  size 
and  strength.  No  doubt 
with  us  it  would  succeed 
just  as  well  upon  its  own 
roots,  live  longer,  and  thrive 
better.  A.  H. 


sand  would  be  needed  here,  but  we  want 
etlicient  without  excessive  drainage.  I should 
not  cut  these  young  plants  down  at  all,  but 
wait  for  them  to  break  at  their  own  pleasure. 
There  is  almost  sure  to  be  an  eye  from  the  base, 
and  next  season’s  pruning  will  be  in  plenty  of 
time. 

If  we  have  grafted  a few,  as  I recommended 
some  time  back,  they  will  now  need  careful 
attention  in  withdrawing  from  the  case,  also 
potting  on  as  soon  as  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  normal  atmosphere.  One  point 
that  is  not  sufficiently  studied  is  to  use  soil  that 
has  been  warmed  to  a similar  temperature  to 
that  our  plants  are  already  in.  A check  at  this 
stage  is  critical.  Another  little  detail  that  has 
much  influence  is  to  have  the  plants  sufficiently 
wet  at  repotting,  so  that  when  placed  into  fairly 
moist  soil  they  do  not  need  a deluge  of  water  to 
sustain  them.  If  our  new  soil  has  to  be 
saturated  before  the  old  ball  can  derive  sufficient 
moisture,  it  is  not  congenial  to  the  free  forma- 
tion of  new  roots.  Now,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  without  these  we  cannot  have  good  growth. 
When  we  lay  a plant  into  a fairly  moist  soil, 
under  cover  or  not,  and  avoid  excessive  wet, 
we  find  a number  of  new  roots  pushing  out  in  a 


SEASONABLE  NOTES 
ON  ROSES. 

In  spite  of  the  intense  cold 
and  unkind  weather  while 
I pen  these  notes,  there  is 
considerable  work  that  may 
well  be  done  among  our 
pot-Roses,  and  also  those 
turned  out  under  glass. 

All  those  where  any  heat  is 
kept  up  will  be  in  growth, 
and  as  usual  we  shall  have 
more  or  less  trouble  with  > 
insects.  When  our  Roses  , 
do  well  out-of-doors  early 
in  the  season,  we  find  it  is 
one  of  warm  and  steady 
showers  at  intervals,  and 
no  severe  atmospheric 
changes.  Why  should  we 
not  conform  to  this  more  in 
the  house,  especially  as  we 
have  much  of  this  com- 
pletely under  our  control? 

Directly  the  pruning  is 
ilone,  see  that  no  insect 
pests  are  left  alive.  The 
lolly  of  waiting  until  our 
plants  are  strongly  attacked 
l>y  these  pests  before  we 
take  any  mc-a.^ures  is  one  I 
must  earnestly  ask  my 
readers  to  consider.  If 
scale  is  present,  then  wash 
over  with  a soft  brush  while  there  is  only  the 
ripened  wood  to  cleanse.  You  not  only  have 
much  less  surface  to  go  ox  er,  but  can  use  a 
stronger  solution  than  would  he  possible  at  any 
other  stage,  and  the  little  needed  not  only  saves 
expense,  but  it  avoids  any  injurious  ett’ects  from 
too  free  a use  as  far  as  the  roots  are  concerned. 
There  is  a great  deal  tnore  in  a clean  start  than 
many  apparently  think,  if  I am  to  judge  by  the 
sad  apathy  in  so  many  cases  until  the  Roses  ar- 
almost  hoj  elessly  covered.  One  can  hardly  say 
too  much  in  favour  of  the  early  use  of  weak 
insecticides,  and  the  piimary  wash  over  wi  h a 
much  stronger  solution.  Some  of  us  have  not 
potted  off  the  struck  cuttings  of  last  Auaust. 
This  should  be  done  now.  Put  them  into  a (id  or 
48  pot,  and  » se  a lighter  compost  than  for  those 
worktd  upon  stocks.  It  is  only  here  and  there 
tha  our  natural  soils  are  suitable  for  own-i’oot 
Roses  from  the  commencement,  and  this  is  y^  t 
another  reason  why  I use  stocks.  After  a w ile 
the  plants  get  upon  their  own  roots,  more  or 
less  ; but  with  stiff,  and  even  ordinary  loams, 
the  Rose  does  not  make  its  own  roots  very 
freely  at  the  start.  Here  are  two  comjiosts 
which  I have  found  very  good  : Turfy  loam 

(when  you  can  get  it)  and  leaf-soil,  with  just  a 
dash  of  coarse  sand,  is  the  best.  Next  I would 
choose  rood  ordinary  loam,  a little  bog-peat 
or  leaf  soil,  and  a veiy  little  bone-meal.  No 


Our  plan  is  to  pack  closely  after  placing  one  or 
more  sheets  of  paper  in  the  box.  Y’ou  had 
better  pack  as  firmly  as  possible  without  bruis- 
ing, not  forgetting  that  one  firm  touch  is  far 
preferable  to  many  bruises  through  loose  pack- 
ing. Paper  will  do  very  well  now,  but  in  the 
summer  it  is  better  to  use  a layer  of  Spinach 
leaves,  or  some  other  cool  leaf  that  is  plentiful. 
By  arranging  with  foliage,  we  imagine  you  mean 
making  them  up  ready  for  the  coat ; if  so,  we  may 
say  this  is  never  done  before  sending  to  market. 
If  your  box  is  not  full,  make  it  so  with  some 
paper  shavings  or  other  soft  material  that  is 
light.  Never  use  cotton-wool  for  Roses.  Let 
them  be  cut  and  stood  in  water  an  hour  or  so 
before  packing,  then  they  will  arrive  much 
plumper.  On  a cold  and  dewy  morning  in 
summer  this  does  not  so  much  matter. 

1905.— Budded  Briers.— “ E.  C.,  E. 
Yorks.,”  will  find  it  best  to  leave  the  few  shoots 
that  were  not  budded  upon  his  Briers.  To  make 
the  answer  to  his  query  more  plain,  let  me  say 
that  any  shoots  that  had  been  budded  and  failed 
are  best  cut  away  entirely.  But  those  of  fair 
strength  upon  the  same  stock,  and  which  have 
not  been  tampered  with,  may  be  left  or  not, 
according  to  whether  you  have  early  buds  or 
not.  For  instance,  it  may 
be  you  have  a plant  of 
some  favourite  variety 
under  glass,  and  you  could 
work  some  buds  of  this 
upon  shoots  made  last  year 
much  earlier  than  any  of 
this  year’s  growth  would  be 
sufficiently  advanced.  A 
little  growth  upon  the  for- 
mer will  cause  sufficient  sap 
for  the  bark  to  lift,  whereas 
a break  from  the  main  stock 
would  only  be  some  3 inches 
or  4 inches  long.  At  any 
rate,  if  you  have  two  or 
three  shoulders  in  the  pro- 
per place  for  your  required 
height,  I would  certainly 
Ijave  these,  so  long  as  they 
are  sound,  and  remove  all 
other  breaks  except  upon 
the  shoots  retained.  But 
if  once  budded,  and  a failure 
resuKed,  by  all  means  cut 
them  back  as  close  as  pos- 
sible. I have  presumed 
you  mean  standard  or  half 
standard  Briers  ; if  not, 
you  should  bud  dwarfs  on 
the  opposite  side  to  last 
time,  and  still  upon  the 
base  of  the  stock. — P.  U. 


Flower  of  Tea  Rose  The  Bride. 


very  short  time ; but  not  so  if  the  soil  be 
saturated.  Besides,  this  saturation  of  soil 
before  it  is  permeated  with  roots  spoils  it  — 
washes  the  goodness  out,  in  fact.  Then  we  do 
not  pot  firmly  enough,  as  a rule. 

I must  say  a word  or  two  of  the  temperatures 
most  suitable  at  this  time.  If  j'ou  have  a 
house  that  can  easily  be  kept  to  55  degs.  or 
05  degs  , this  is  admirable  when  the  Roses  have 
got  a slight  start.  But  if  your  house  is  uu- 
heated  do  your  best  to  retard  the  growth  for  a 
while  yet.  It  will  come  on  very  fast  presently 
far  more  likely  to  be  too  fast  than  not,  and  then 
get  an  unpleasant  cheek  in  March.  P.  U. 


Out  Rosea  for  market.— Will  some 
reader  of  Gardening  advise  me  the  best  way  of 
packing  cut  Roses  for  market,  the  best  kind 
of  boxes,  &c.  ; also  is  it  usual  to  arrange  the 
same  with  foliage  or  not  ? Shall  be  glad  of  any 
information. — iGNOB.iMUS. 

*,*  So  much  depends  upon  the  quantity  you 
intend  sending  as  to  whether  boxes  or  baskets 
are  used,  also  the  time  of  year.  Large  quantities 
travel  best  in  summer  when  packed  in  shallow 
wicker  baskets  ; but  at  this  season  we  want  to 
keep  them  air-tight.  Boxes  may  be  purchased 
new,  in  various  sizes, and  well-made,  for  less  than 
one  can  get  old  ones  at  the  grocers  and  others. 


Lapageria  without 
leaves. — I have  a Lapa- 
geria planted  in  peat  and 
sand,  with  good  drainage, 
and  trained  on  wire  to  con- 
servatory wall  and  roof ; 
but  it  has  lost  all  the  lower 
leaves,  and  is  bare  down  the  wall.  Can  anything 
be  done  to  make  it  break  again  from  the  bottom, 
and  so  clothe  the  wall  ? I may  say  that  it  has 
flowered  freely  on  the  roof  during  past  summer. 
At  present  it  is  just  stalling  to  grow  again,  but 
the  old  leaves  are  turning  yellow.  I might 
mention  that  a hot- water  pipe  runs  some  dis- 
tance below  the  roots,  and,  of  course,  is  used  in 
winter. — R.  R. 

*„*  Presuming  that  the  plant  is  growing  in 
a border  or  bed  of  soil,  it  has  probably  tilled  all 
the  available  space  with  r.oots,  and  requires 
either  more  space  below  ground  or  extra 
nourishment  in  the  form  of  liquid-manure  or 
top-dressings.  If  the  border  is  small,  try  the 
effect  of  scraping  away  as  much  of  the  surface- 
soil  as  you  can  without  injuring  the  roots,  and 
putting  on  4 inches  to  (5  inches  of  a rich  mi  xture 
of  peat,  leaf-mould,  or  decayed  manure,  and  sand, 
with  a good  dash  of  soot,  bone-meal,  and  some 
good  artificial.  Also,  when  in  full  growth,  give  a 
soaking  of  diluted  liquid-manure  once  a week. 
Does  the  plant  get  sufficient  water  ? Few  other 
plants  require  such  liberal  supplies  ; but  the 
drainage  must  be  free.  We  do  not  think  the  hot- 
water  pipe  beneath  the  plant  does  it  any  good  ; 
it  is  totally  unnecessary,  and,  if  possible,  had 
better  be  removed.  This  plant  delights  in  a cool 
temperature,  abundance  of  moisture,  and  shade 
from  hot  sun,  and  without  this  the  foliage  is  sure 
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to  quickly  become  shabby  and  fall.  What  you 
should  aim  at  is  to  encourage  a vigorous  and 
healthy  growth  from  the  base,  when  the  old 
base  wood  may  be  cut  away.  Remember  that 
slugs  are  very  partial  to  the  young  shoots, 

PERNS, 

CANADIAN  MAIDEN-HAIR  FERN 
(ADIANTUiM  PEDATUM). 

This  is  a very  pretty  and  elegant  Pern.  The 
plant  represented  in  the  illustration  I brought 
from  Montreal,  where  it  grows  plentifully  on 
the  mountains  at  the  back  of  the  town.— M. 
IjtJRROWES,  Mortton  House,  Buckingham, 

♦ This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  of  the  hardy  Ferns.  It 
grows  naturally  with  great  abundance  in  the 
woods  and  forests,  delighting  in  the  shade  of 
trees  and  in  the  cool,  moist  deposit  of  rich  leaf- 
mould  which  is  found  beneath  their  branches, 
ihe  stems  are  slender,  black,  and  polished,  ris- 
ing erect  to  a height  of  from  9 inches  to  15  inches, 
and  bearing  at  the  summit 
forked  fronds,  recurved  almost 
horizontally,  the  divisions  of 
which  are  all  on  one  side,  and 
are  usually  seven  and  eight  in 
number.  This  charming  Fern 
is  well  suited  for  the  lower  and 
shaded  parts  of  rockwork , bor- 
ders, and  shrubberies,  where  it 
can  enjo}'  a cool,  moist,  peaty, 
or  vegetable  soil.  It  also  forms 
one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
the  eonservatory,  for  which 
purpose  it  should  be  potted  in  a 
mixture  ot  peaty  loam  and  leaf- 
mould.  Ihe  plant  is  easily 
multiplied  by  division  of  the 
tufts,  which  is  best  done  in  the 
autumn.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  injure  the  roots.  Pot 
the  divisions  in  peaty  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  and  put  them  under 
a frame  for  the  winter.  In  the 
following  spring  plant  them 
out. 


divided,  the  pinnae  being  partially  cut  away  on 
the  lower  side,  the  ultimate  segments  being 
narrow  and  more  or  less  forked  ; intense  deep 
green  on  the  upper  side  ; the  under  side  occupied 
by  a single  line  of  brown  sori.  It  thrives  best 
at  the  cool  end  of  an  intermediate-house,  and 
loves  deep  shade  and  a very  moist  atmosphere. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  ONION. 

No  vegetable  is  better  known  or  more  generally 
cultivated  than  the  Onion,  It  is  grown  in 
almost  all  kinds  of  soils  and  climates,  from  the 
tropics  to  the  coldest  fringe  of  the  temperate 
zone.  The  roots  and  leaves  are  annual,  and  die 
in  the  course  of  one  summer  after  ripening  a 
bulb,  which,  however,  is  biennial,  and  after  a 
few  months’  rest  sends  out  new  roots  and  pro- 
duces fresh  leaves,  afterwards  throwing  up  a 
flower-spike.  There  are  a great  number  of 
varieties  of  the  Onion  in  cultivation  which  are 
added  to  annually. 


summer  crops,  and  should  then  be  ridged  up  for 
the  winter.  Previous  to  ridging  up,  the  ground 
should  have  a good  dressing  of  weli-rotled  stable 
or  farmyard  manure.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  fine,  dry  weather  to  level  down  the 
ridges  and  dig  over  the  whole.  Then  tread  and 
level  the  soil,  laying  on  a good  surface  dressing 
of  soot  before  putting  in  the  seed.  Where 
Onions  follow  Celery,  which  is  generally  the 
case,  the  ground  need  only  be  levelled  and 
deeply  dug  after  the  Celery  has  been  cleared  off 
in  February,  afterwards  treating  it  as  indi- 
cated. As  early  in  February  as  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  dry  the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly 
and  evenly  in  drills  about  1 inch  deep  and 
1 foot  asunder. 

Sowing  for  picklers. — In  order  to  obtain 
small,  firm  bulbs  for  pickling,  seed  of  the  Silver 
Skin  should  be  sown  about  the  same  time  as  the 
main  crop  in  a somewhat  poor,  dry,  and 
shallow  soil,  in  which  they  are  not  likely  to 
make  luxuriant  growth.  With  this  object  in 
view  the  seed  should  be  sow'n  rather  thickly 
broadcast. 


Ha,re’s  - foot  Perns. — I 

am  anxious  to  receive  informa- 
tion how  to  treat  Hare’s-foot 
kerns.  What  temperature, 
light,  and  moisture  do  they  re- 
quire?— J.  W.  UlVOHN. 

***  This  curious  and  interest- 
ing plant  succeeds  well  in  the 
temperature  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  (viz.,  40  degs.  to 
50  degs.  in  winter),  but  grows 
taster  and  makes  a prettier  plant 
ill  a house  kept  10  degs.  or 
15  degs.  higher,  with  moist  at- 
mosphere. The  compost  should 
consist  chiefly  of  light,  fibrous 
loam,  peat,  or  a mixture  of 
both,  with  a fourth  of  leaf- 
mould  and  some  sharp  sand  ; 
the  drainage  should  be  free,  and  water  be  given 
only  when  necessary,  then  abundantly,  especi- 
ally during  the  season  of  growth.  Shade  from 
strong  sun  is  very  desirable. 

Asplenium  Manni  is  found  at  a consider- 
Cameron  Mountains,  in 
West  Africa,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  upon  the 
trunks  of  Ferns  and  other  trees.  This  species  is 
still, we  believe,  not  in  cultivation  in  this  country, 
but  It  IS  well  deserving  of  introduction  in  a livine 
state,  as  it  wmuld  be  a charming  object  to  estab- 
lish upon  our  growing  Tree-Ferns,  &c.  The 
slender,  and  it  becomes 
proliferous  at  the  distance  of  a few  inches 
apait ; the  fronds  are  twice-divided,  somewhat 
conai^eous  m texture,  and  bright  green  in 

Asplenium  brachypteron  is  a beautiful 
fepleenvvort  frorn  the  Cameron  Mountains.  It  is 
found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Coast,  and 
has  been  m cultivation  many  years.  It  is,  how- 
ever  seldom  seen  in  fine  condition  through  being 
kept  too  hot  and  close  The  fronds  are  somewhat 
oblong  in  outline,  slightly  tapering  to  a point, 
horn  bmehes  to  1 foot  long  and  nearly  2 inches 
broad  although  as  usually  seen  they  Jre  seldom 
more  than  half  that  size.  The  fronds  are  twice- 


OuB  Rkadebs'  Illustrations  ; Canadian  Maiden-hair  Fern.  From  a photograph  sent  by  Miss  Burrowes 

Moreton  House,  Buckin'jham.  ’ 


Varieties. — The  most  reliable  sorts  for  spring 
sowing  are  Reading  Improved  and  Rousharri 
Fjark,  and  for  long-keeping  qualities,  James’ 
Keeping,  Danver’s  Yellow,  and  Deptford.  For 
sowing  towards  the  end  of  July  and  again  in 
August  should  be  included  The  Queen,  a very 
early  variety,  with  small,  round,  and  very 
white  bulbs  ; Early  White  Naples,  of  quick 
growth,  mild  flavour,  large,  and  handsome ; 
Giant  Rocea,  a splendid,  large,  hardy  variety, 
of  fine  globular  shape,  and  a good  keeper. 
Silver  Skin  is  a small  V hite  Onion,  and  is  culti- 
vated  for  pickling.  The  Potato,  or  Underground 
Onion,  forms  a number  of  bulbs  on  the  parent 
root  underground,  and  by  means  of  these  it  is 
propagated,  ensuring  a good  supply  even  during 
a very  hot  and  dry  season. 

Soil — AlUiough  fairly  good  crops  of  Onions 
may  be  obtained  from  any  kind  of  soil  ranging 
from  peat  to  substantial  loam,  the  best  results 
are  to  be  had,  in  connection  with  good  culture, 
from  seed  sown  in  a good  rich  loam,  inclining  to 
be  light  rather  than  heavy  in  texture,  and  in 
an  open  and  somewhat  dry  situation.  If  the 
soil  is  of  a strong,  adhesive  nature  it  should  be 
rendered  more  porous,  by  the  . addition  of  leal- 
mould,  chalk,  burnt  earth,  coal  or^wood-ashes  in 
autumn  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  cleaied  of  the 


Sov  iNd  FOR  j..\tk  string  and  early  Summer 
USE.— About  the  25th  of  July,  and  again  about 
the  middle  of  August,  are  good  times  to  sow 
Onions  for  use  at  the  above  seasons.  In  cold 
districts  the  first  sowing  should  be  made  a few 
days  earlier,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
possible  results  a dry  and  somewhat  light  soil 
should  be  chosen.  The  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  and  the 
cultural  details  are  the  same  as  those  recom- 
mended for  spring  Onions.  The  varieties  The 
Queen  and  Early  White  Naples  should  be  used 
in  the  first  sowing,  and  for  the  second  and  last 
sowing.  Early  White  Naples,  Giant  Rocca, 
Golden  Globe,  and  Ailsa  Craig,  or  other- 
approved  varieties  .should  be  enqiloyed.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  somewhat  thickly,  after- 
wards thinning  out  the  young  plants  reijuired 
for  salading  during  the  autumn  months,  leaving 
them  sufficiently  thick  in  the  rows  to  make 
allowance  for  mishaps  during  the  winter. 
Early  in  spring  the  rows  of  plant.s  should  be 
again  thinned  out  to  C inches  apart,  and  if 
necessary  to  extend  the  crop,  the  tliinnings  may 
be  transplanted  to  ground  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  recommended  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed,  giving,-  if  fine  bulbs  kre  desired,  a space  of 
15  inches  between  the  f-ns,  < ml  from  9 inches 
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to  12  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows, 
setting  them  the  same  depth  in  the  ground  as 
before,  and  making  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots 
with  the  dibbler  in  transplanting.  These 
sowings  and  transplanted  plants  will  produce 
bulbs  for  filling  up  the  blank  that  would  other- 
wise occur  in  JSIay  and  June  as  the  Onions  of 
the  previous  year  are  used  and  those  of  the 
eurrent  year’s  sowing  have  not  attained  a size 
suitable  for  cooking. 


NOTES  ON  POTATOS. 

At  this  time  of  year,  with  the  thermometer  at 
zero,  one  is  fortunate  to  have  a good  store  of 




The  Resent  Potato. 

Potatos  ill  cellars  or  rooms.  If  in  llie  claiii[)  they 
are  ditiicult  to  get  at,  and  without  extra  precau- 
tion in  the  way  of  protecting  material  tlicre  will 
be  serious  losses  by  frost  and  exposure.  Of  early 
kinds  we  have  no  lack  of  variety.  Some  are 
specially  good  for  small  gardens,  and  if  the 
amateur  can  only  devote  a small  space  to  these 
roots  it  is  not  wise  to  fill  the  garden  with  late 
kinds.  Anyone  who  can  give  storage  room  will 
do  well  to  purchase  in  bulk  at  lifting-time,  and 
thus  provide  for  later  use  at  a much  reduced 
cost.  Many  amateurs  cannot  well  alford  space 
for  the  large  late  growers.  Last  season  a friend 
who  grew  a good  quarter  of  Magnum  Bouum, 
thiuking  it  w'as  an  early  kind  and  wanting  the 
land  for  \V  inter  Greens,  did  not  get  a respectable 
dish,  as  he  planted  at  18  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and,  of  course,  with  a wet  season  there 
was  a great  amount  of  top  and  few  good  tubers. 
As  this  is  a suitable  season  to  select  seed  for  this 
year’s  cropping,  in  all  cases  obtain  seed  from  a 
good  source— that  is,  true  stock,  even  if  the  price 
is  a trifle  higher.  Never  grow  the  same  seed 
long — that  is,  do  not  save  your  own  seed  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  as  this  gets  weaker,  whereas 
by  change  of  seed  there  is  greater  vigour 
and  freedom  from  disease.  If  one  has 
to  purchase  much  seed  it  is  expensive  ; but  the 
amateur  only  requires  small  quantities,  and  a 
little  extra  expense  at  the  start  is  well  repaid. 
I now  come  to  varieties  for  limited  areas,  and 
for  a few  early  dishes  Sharpe’s  Victor  is  very 
good.  Prom  a tuber  planted  the  third  week  in 
Alarch,  in  1803,  I lifted  nine  tubers  the  middle 
of  May  ; but  in  purchasing  this  variety  get  the 
true  one,  as  there  are  some  bad  forms.  The 
true  Victor  has  a long  flattened  tuber,  roundish 
oval  in  shape,  with  a few  shallow  eyes,  and 
yellow  flesh.  To  follow  this  Veitch’s  Improved 
Ashleaf  is  difficult  to  beat,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  best  Ashleaf  Kidney  in 
cultivation,  being  a heav^^  cropper  of  splendid 
quality.  Anotlier  good  tyjje  of  Ashleaf  is  the 
Myatt’s  Prolific,  which  is  a little  later  than 
Vcitch’s  variety,  but  an  excellent  cropper  in 
most  soils.  These  are  the  best  kinds  for  those 
with  limited  space  who  require  a supply  from 
May  till  October.  Having  little  top  they 
maj'  be  planted  2 feet  apart  in  the  rou , aud 
8 incher,  from  sei-  to  set,  though  with  plenty 
of  space  more  room  is  well  repaid.  There 


is  nothing  gained  by  crowding.  Tlie 
Early  Regent  (see  illustration)  is  one  of  the 
best  for  general  use,  the  flesh  white,  firm,  but 
excellent.  The  tubers  are  of  nice  size.  This 
variety  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  older 
Regent,  but  it  possesses  many  of  the  good 
qualities  of  that  variety.  This  variety  is  much 
grown  in  Scotland,  and  is  a splendid  Potato  for 
allotments  or  field  culture.  The  absence  of  deep 
ej'es,  which  is  the  worst  fault  in  the  older 
Regent,  is  a great  gain.  The  older  Regent  is 
still  cultivated  by  many  who  think  there  is  no 
variety  equal  to  this  for  flavour,  and  for  that 
purpose  alone  it  is  largely  grown.  I do  not 
know  of  a better  keeper,  and,  given  good  culture, 
it  crops  well.  This  variety 
is  not  so  much  grown  as 
in  years  gone  by,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
get  true.  W.  S. 


Growing  Tomatos. 

— Can  you  tell  me  of  a 
good  book  on  growing 
Tomatos,  as  I seem  to  fail 
in  setting  the  fruit  ? After 
getting  good  strong  plants, 
some  growers  have  at  least 
four  times  as  much  fruit 
as  I have. — Tomato. 

*»*  You  give  few  par- 
ticulars as  to  your  mode  of 
culture,  and  we  suppose 
you  require  fruit  from 
June  till  late  in  the  year  ? 
Again,  you  do  not  say 
whether  the  plants  are 
fruited  indoors,  in  the 
open,  against  walls,  or 
trained  to  stakes.  The 
plants  fruit  freely  in  most 
positions,  and  we  think 
you  grow  yours  too  vigor- 
ously. Our  advice  is,  re- 
strict the  space  at  the 
roots,  grow  them  in  pure 
loam  or  soil,  not  mixed  with  manures,  and 
do  not  give  manures  of  any  kind  till  you 
have  secured  a good  act  of  fruit.  After 
that  you  may  mulch  the  pots  or  surface  of  the 
soil  with  maunre,  and  feed  freely  with  liquid- 
manure  to  assist  in  swelling  the  fruit.  Manures 
applied  to  strong  plants  cause  a poor  crop  of 
fruit  if  given  in  the  early  stages.  Another 
point  is  stopping  useless  lateral  growth.  For 
amateurs  we  always  advise  hard  stopping, 
allowing  the  fruit  to  push  from  the  base  or 
portion  stopped,  as  this  gives  more  light,  and 
plants  bear  10  lb.  to  12  lb.  of  fruit — quite 
enough  if  quality  be  considered. 

The  final  [mint  in  culture  is  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  If  plants 
indoors  are  kept  too  warm  or 
close  a soft  growth  comps  which 
must  be  cut  away,  and  there 
are  few  fruits.  A good  book  on 
“Tomato  Culture,”  is  by  W. 

Iggulden,  171,  Fleet  - street, 

London. 

Vegetables  for  exhibi- 
tion in  August  (A  Young 
Exhibitor).  — The  following 
vegetables  are  suitable  for  date 
named  : Peas  should  be  large, 

full,  and  of  a deep  green  colour. 

These  are  a strong  dish,  and  for 
the  purpose  named  Stratagem, 

Duke  of  Albany,  or  Prodigy, 
are  good,  but  should  be  sown 
thinly.  Tomatos  come  next. 

These  should  be  smooth,  round, 
and  highly  coloured,  some  of 
the  Perfection  or  Ham  Green 
type  being  suitable.  A nice 
dish  of  Fluke  Potatos,  clear 
skins,  shallow  eyes  ; good  dish 
of  Onions,  Beans  (either  Canadian  Wonder  or 
Runner  Scarlet  Champion),  Globe  Artichokes  ; 
Model,  Early  Gem,  or  Matchless  Carrots  ; 
Dwarf  Erfurtor  W<alcherea  Cauliflowers  ; abrace 
of  Cucumbers,  such  as  Telegraph  or  Perfection  ; 
aud  Snowball  or  Red  Globe  Turnips.  This 
is  a dish  or  two  over  your  number : but  in  show- 
ing it  is  well  to  have  an  extra  dish,  and  you  may 
grow  Turnip-rooted  Beetroot  lo  fall  back  upon. 
Avoid  coarseness  in  growth,  but  remember  that 
colour  means  several  points,  and  above  all  things 


show  your  vegetables  as  young  as  possible. 
For  your  basket  you  will  need  good  garnishing 
Parsley  in  quantity,  set  up  as  well  as  possible. 
For  six  vegetables  one  must  repeat  the  former 
list  : Peas,  Beans,  Tomatos,  Cauliflowers,  Tur- 
nips, Potatos,  Onions,  or  Carrots,  but  do  not 
have  more  than  three  dishes  of  roots.  Two  are 
better  if  the  first-named  are  all  good.  Do  not 
omit  Potatos ; Onions  count  more  than  Turnips  ; 
Carrots,  if  good,  more  than  Turnips. 

Growing  Tomatos  in  a scullery.— I 

want  to  grow  a few  Tomatos  for  my  own  use, 
and  am  thinking  of  putting  a shelf  in  the 
scullery  and  growing  tliem  there.  Plenty  of 
light,  and  a good  temperature,  with  a south- 
west exposure,  can  be  given.  Do  you  think 
they  will  do  there,  and  do  they  want  much 
root  room  ? — Holly  Bank. 

Tomatos  to  do  well  require  all  the  light 
possible,  plenty  of  air  in  hot  weatlier,  and  food 
when  well  set.  Youraspect  will  do.  Have  you 
a glass  roof  ? otherwise  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
their  culture.  You  may  grow  the  plants  in 
boxes,  say,  18  inches  deep,  2 feet  long,  18  inches 
wide,  or  give  more  length  or  less  width.  Give 
4 inches  of  drainage,  12  inches  of  soil,  and  allow 
2 inches  of  space  on  the  surface  for  water.  In 
planting  make  the  soil  firm,  water  very  little  at 
first,  and  remember  that  light  and  air  are  essen- 
tial. 

Growing  Mushrooms  in  pasture 
field.  ( Vioht). — Get  some  bricks  of  spawn  from 
a good  source  in  spring,  break  them  up  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  large  Walnuts,  and  in 
May  make  holes  in  your  turf  at  distances  of 
2 to  3 feet  apart.  Cover  the  spawn,  after  placing 
in  the  holes,  with  stiff  soil  as  firmly  as  possible, 
and  you  will  get  Mushrooms  in  August.  We 
would  point  out  that  it  is  important  to  purchase 
fresh  spawn,  as  all  the  after-success  depends 
upon  this.  In  future  years  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  do  this — only  to  dress  the  laud  with 
salt  and  liquid-manures,  or  if  grazed  by  cows  the 
latter  would  not  be  necessary.  We  have  seen 
Mushrooms  come  without  even  spawning  by 
giving  dressings  of  salt  or  guano,  but  it  is  not 
well  to  rely  upon  such  a method  at  the  start,  as  a 
couple  of  bushels  of  spawn  at  a cost  of  a few 
shillings  will  be  more  certain. 


ORNAMENTAL  GOURDS. 

It  is  a matter  for  wonder  that  some  of  the  hand- 
some small-fruited  varieties  of  the  Pumpkin 
Gourd  are  not  more  grown  for  garden  decora- 
tion. They  are  mainly  of  moderate  growth, 
and  if  planted  out  and  supported  by  means  of  a 
few  brandies,  upon  which  their  trailing  shoots 
can  rest,  they  are  uncommon  and  full  of  interest, 


The  Gooseberry  Gourd. 

the  fmit  lasting  for  a long  Lime  when  fully  ripe. 
Ope  peculiar  form  is  known  as  the  Warty- 
skinned,  the  shape  of  a small  Melon,  the  creamy 
skin  covered  with  warts  ;■  the  seeds  are  small. 
The  white  egg-shaped  is  a very  distinct  variety, 
the  fruit  resembling  a large  white  egg,  and  if 
the  shoots  can  be  trained  along  some  branches 
at  a height  of  4 feet  or  fl  feet,  the  fruit  hanging 
down  from  the  .stem  is  higldy  ornamental.  The 
eeedri  of  this  also  are  quite  small,  smaller  than 
those  of  the  preceding.  Another  is  '.he  Orange 
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Gourd,  the  fruit  when  ripe  being  so  like  an 
Orange,  that  a pleasant  practical  joke  can  be 
played  in  the  family  eircle  at  Christmas  by 
placing  one  or  two  among  some  Oranges  in  a 
dish  and  handing  them  round  to  the  company. 
The  puzzled  look  which  follows  the  taking  of 
one  of  the  Gourds  is  quite  diverting.  The  seeds 
of  this  variety  are  rather  larger  than  those  of 
the  two  already  mentioned.  The  Pear-shaped 
bicolor  is  in  the  form  of  a small,  shapely  Pear, 
dark-green  in  colour,  with  bands  of  very 
pals  whitish-green  running  longitudinally,  the 
seeds  quite  small ; and  so  are  those  of  the 
Pear-shaped  Striped,  a singularly  handsome 
form,  green  near  the  stem,  the  thicker  part 
striped  with  yellow  and  green,  but  the  marking 
varies  somewhat  upon  the  fruits.  The  Pear- 
shaped  varieties  are  among  the  prettiest  which 
can  be  grown.  The  Plat  Striped  is  in  the  form 
of  a small,  flattish  Melon,  the  fruit  deep  green, 
banded  with  white,  and  quite  distinct ; the 
seeds  also  small.  The  Gooseberry  Gourd  (see illus- 
tration on  p.  701 ) is  pretty.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
in  early  spring,  and  the  plants  grown  on  and  har- 
dened off,  so  as  to  be  planted  in  the  open  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permits. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

A window  case.— I have  put  a small 
flower  frame  at  my  kitchen  window,  the  floor 
space  is  2 feet  wide  and  3 feet  long,  height  to 
ventilators,  4 feet  6 inches,  with  4 inches  of  a 
slope.  I want  to  put  a few  good  plants  in  it, 
with  glass  shelves  for  hanging  plants.  How 
many  will  that  space  hold  ? I am  to  heat  it 
with  a pipe  from  the  scullery  hot-water  pipe. 
Any  suggestions  will  oblige? — Holly  Bakk. 

If  you  had  stated  whether  you  desire  to 
grow  the  plants  in  pots  or  plant  them  out,  and 
whether  Ferns  only,  or  any  other  kinds  of 
plants  are  to  be  cultivated,  your  question  would 
have  been  more  easily  answered.  A space  of 
3 feet  by  2 feet  will  contain  about  two  dozen 
plants  in  5-inch  pots,  standing  close  together  ; 
but  Ferns,  &c.,  would  do  better  planted  out  in 
rock  work,  with  some  peaty  soil,  than  in  pots. 
Above  you  may  have  a couple  of  glass  shelves, 
to  stand  small  pots  on,  or  a few  hanging-baskets, 
the  latter  prefewed. 

lOuT.— Creeper  for  conservatory.— 

“ Birkenhead  ” does  nob  say  what  the  aspect  of 
this  conservatory  is,  but  the  particulars  given 
indicate  a want  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  with 
a generally  too  high  temperature  for  the  plants 
grown  in  it.  Fire-heat  without  sunshine  is 
likely  to  produce  weak,  sappy  growth,  which 
wilt  not  bear  flowers,  and  if  the  aspect  be 
east  or  north-east,  or  north-west,  it  would 
be  better  to  use  the  pipes  only  just  enough 
to  keep  the  frost  out  at  night,  and  to  give  the 
plants  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible  to  harden 
them.  But  this  change,  of  course,  cannot  be 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  with  snow  on 
the  ground,  or  during  sharp  frost.  Many  glass 
erections  over  the  front  door  are  destitute  of 
upper  sashes  made  to  open.  This  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence  where  flre-heat  is  not  used, 
but  if  the  place  be  kept  warm  with  pipes,  the 
need  of  ventilation,  especially  at  night,  is  sure 
to  weaken  the  plants  and  prevent  their  wood 
from  ripening  properly.  Many  amateurs  (yes, 
and  gardeners  too)  have  the  mistaken  idea  that 
plants  cannot  be  kept  too  warm,  and  they  close 
in 3 lights  every  night  and  during  most  of  the 
day.  1 his  results  in  plenty  of  foliage  without 
-nuch  bloom,  long,  soft,  sappy  stalks,  and 
small,  poor  flowers.  The  right  plan  is  to  give 
the  plants  all  the  fresh  air  (without  direct 
draught)  that  they  can  possibly  have,  keeping 
the  upper  sashes  open  habitually  at  night,  and 
only  entirely  closing  them  during  the  severest 
weather.  With  constant  fire-heat  going  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  allow  it  to  pass  out  at 
the  top  of  the  conservatory,  and  there  is  little 
risk  of  chill  in  its  doing  so  if  only  a few  inches 
of  the  sash  be  left  open  on  slightly  frosty  nights, 
and  a chink  only  during  severe  weather.  Of 
course,  where  hob-house  flowers  are  kept  this 
would  not  do  ; but  Lapagerias,  “ Geraniums,” 
and  all  the  ordinary  greenhouse  flowers  only 
require  the  frost  to  be  kept  out,  and  will  not 
bear  a close,  warm  temperature  at  night.  The 
pipes  are  not,  perhaps,  very  desirable  for 
creepers  to  grow  in.  Boxes  with  a broader 
expanse  of  soil  of  less  depth  before  the  drainage 


is  reached  would  be  likely  to  give  more  healthy 
roots,  and  consequently  flowering  shoots,  to  the 
plants.  Probably  the  roo's  went  down  low  in 
rich,  constantly  moist  soil,  when  luxuriant 
foliage,  without  flowers,  would  be  induced  also 
by  this.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  (“Gera- 
niums ”)  do  not  require  much  root-room  ; if  they 
are  to  bloom  profusely  they  should  be  some- 
what pressed  for  room,  when  they  will,  in  full 
sunshine,  produce  blossom  at  every  point,  and 
they  should  then  be  well  supported  with  weak 
liquid-manure.  They  do  best  in  pots  which 
might  stand  on  the  box  containing  a larger 
creeper.  Passiflora  princeps  (a  beautiful  red- 
dish-purple Passion-flower)  does  well  in  a box 
if  mulched  yearly  (after  the  first  year)  with 
rich  soil.  Lophospermum  scandeus,  a lovely 
biennial  with  pink  trumpet-shaped  blossoms, 
will  quickly  cover  the  wall  from  a box  (if 
planted  in  February),  producing  hundreds  of 
flowers  in  the  summer ; Purple  Maurandya 
Barclayana  grandiflora,  and  the  elegant  white 
variety,  too,  should  be  also  pub  in  for  rapid 
effect,  giving  them  plenty  of  air  and  all  the 
sunshine  available.  Begonia  corallina  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  a box  in  this  position,  or 
Begonia  metallica,  which  does  not  care  for  a 
great  amount  of  sunshine. — I.  L.  R. 

SOLANUM  JASMINOIDES. 

The  illustration  represents  but  a small  portion 
of  a fine  plant  of  this  beautiful  climber  that 


covers  half  the  back  of  my  house.  It  is  planted 
with  Clematis  montana  in  a sheltered  position 
facing  due  south,  and  the  growths  of  the  two 
are  intermixed.  The  Clematis  blooms  early  and 
is  followed  by  the  Solanum,  which  in  mild 
winters  continues  to  flower  until  Christmas. 
It  is,  however,  rather  tender,  and  suffers  from 
severe  frosts,  which  bring  the  green  leaves  off 
in  showers.  In  summer  it  is  a perfect  mass  of 
blossom  from  the  gutter  to  within  a foot  of  the 
ground.  C.  M.,  Demu. 


India-rubber-plants.— Will  any  reader 
kindly  inform  me  how  to  treat  India-rubber- 
plants  ? Do  they  require  much  water,  and  in 
what  temperature  should  they  be  kept  ?— 
F.  W.  Ufjohn. 

***  Although  this  plant  so  frequently  does 
well  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  sitting- 
room  in  which  there  is  a fire  in  cold  weather, 


yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  really 
a native  of  tropical  countries,  and  luxuriates 
in  a high  temperature,  with  abundant  moisture 
during  the  growing  season.  When  at  rest  in  a 
low  temperature,  water  should  be  given  only 
when  the  soil  becomes  moderately  dry  ; but 
when  in  full  growth  in  warm  weather  the  roots 
ought  to  be  always  moist,  more  or  less.  Avoid 
draughts,  and  sponge  the  smooth  leaves 
frequently  to  free  them  from  dust  and  dirt.  If 
the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  weak  liquid-manure 
should  be  given  now  and  then  while  the  plant 
is  growing. 

1945.— Flowers  for  a window-box. — 

“ Little  Jim  ” may  grow  many  flowers  success- 
fully in  his  window-box,  for  although  the  high 
buildings  near  it  interfere  with  the  sunshine, 
there  will  certainly  be  vertical  sunshine  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  this  is  enough  for 
most  summer  flowers  in  a window-box. 
Tropffiotums  of  the  dwarf  varieties  are  very 
bright  and  sure  to  do  well  (Tom  Thumb  Nastur- 
tium is  another  name  for  these  seeds).  Crystal 
Palace  Gem  (pale  yellow  with  deep  maroon 
spots)  and  Empress  of  India  (brilliant  deep 
crimson)  are  very  good  ; but  for  a box  three- 
pennyworth  of  mixed  seed  would  give  a great 
variety  of  tint.  Mignonette  may  be  added  (a 
few  seeds  scattered  amongst  the  Tropieolums) 
for  sweetness,  and  two  or  three  seeds  of  Canary 
Creeper  (Tropfeolum  canariense),  or  the  beautiful 
Morning  Glory  (Convolvulus  major),  or  both 
mixed  will  look  well  at  the  ends  of  the  box  if 
the  plants  are  trained  on  string, 
tied  to  nails  in  an  arch  over  the 
window.  The  plants  must  have 
drainage  (crooks  and  ashes)  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  be  supplied 
with  good  soil  and  an  abundance 
of  water  every  day'  in  summer. — 
I.  L.  R. 

Treatment  of  Malmaison 
Carnations.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  some 
Malmaison  Carnations,  of  which  I 
have  several  pots  ? They  blossomed 
badly  last  year,  and  the  blooms 
were  small  and  poor.  Some  of  the 
plants  are  several  years,  others 
only  one  year  old.  Should  I make 
them  into  slips  ? And  when  ought 
this  be  done  ? And  would  it  be  a 
good  thing  in  the  summer  to  plant 
them  out  on  a warm  border  ? I 
have  a good  many  Marguerite  Car- 
nations which  did  not  blossom  last 
year.  What  will  be  best  to  do 
with  these  ? — Erin. 

***  Last  season  was  a very  un- 
favourable one  for  Carnations  gener- 
ally, and  even  now  the  plants  are 
in  many  cases  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  dull,  wet,  and  cold  weather. 
The  best  thing  to  do  with  plants 
that  have  become  unhealthy  or  lost 
their  vigour  is  to  take  all  the  cut- 
tings that  can  be  had,  stiikiirg 
them  in  a gentle  heat,  and  either 
throwing  the  old  plants  away,  or 
if  any  show  signs  after  a littl.r 
time  of  breaking  again,  they  may- 
be shaken  out,  replaced  in  smaller 
pots,  and  either  grown  on  into 
specimens,  or  be  used  simply  as 
stock  plants  to  afford  cuttings.  The 
smaller  and  more  vigorous  plants, or 
some  of  them,  may  be  repotted,  using  some  nice 
light  fibrous  loam,  mixed  with  a little  leaf-mould, 
burnt  earth,  mortar  rubbish,  and  some  sharp 
sand.  With  care  in  watering  and  a line  season 
they  will  probably  do  well,  and  make  good 
plants  yet.  The  cuttings  may  be  inserted  at 
any  time  now  ; keep  them  moderately  cool,  but 
close,  for  a time,  and  when  callused  give  them 
a little  heat.  We  do  not  think  the  “ Marguerite  ” 
Carnations  are  worth  keeping  after  the  first 
year  ; better  throw  them  out  and  sow  more  seed 
now. 

Treatment  of  Filberts.  —Twelve  months 
ago  last  autumn  I out  down  in  a Filbert  grove 
s me  twenty-year-old  trees,  and  the  result  is 
now  a mass  of  young  wood,  about  4 feet  high. 
When  will  these  bear  Filberts,  and  what  treat- 
ment should  the  plantation  receive  in  the  mean- 
time ? The  bushes  are  a considerable  distance 
apart.  Is  there  any  crop  of  vegetables  to  grow 
between?  The  soil  is  probably  very  weedy,  but 
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a good  sandy  loam,  with  several  inches  of  leaf- 
mould  on  the  top. — Liquid. 

***  We  would  advise  you  to  thin  out  the 
weakly  growth  of  your  trees,  leaving  the  strong 
shoots  full  length  for  fruiting.  • These  will  pro- 
bably bear  this  season  or  next  if  you  give  them 
light  and  air.  Give  each  shoot  ample  room  to 
dev'elop,  and  remove  others  close  to  old  stools  ; 
also  keep  them  free  frpm  sucker  growth.  You 
could  grow  Potatos,  and  any  low-growing  green 
crop,  such  as  Cabbage,  Kale,  or  Savoys  ; but 
to  clear  the  soil  quick-growing  crops  are  most 
suitable,  as  the  weeds  do  not  choke  the  plants. 


ORCHIDS. 

VANDA  SANDERIANA. 

V.  Sandeki.vna,  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
plants  known  in  the  Orchid  w'orld,  is  said  to 
come  from  the  Island  of  Mindanao,  one  of  the 
Philippine  group,  some  600  miles  from  Luzon. 
This  island  is  very  mountainous,  but  whether 
this  Orchid  comes  from  the  low  ground  near  the 
coast,  or  from  the  hill  districts,  we  are  not  told. 
It  requires  an  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture. 
In  its  native  home  V.  Sanderiana  blooms  about 
the  month  of  October,  and  here  in  England  it 
flowers  during  the  winter.  Those  who  only 
know  the  tricolor  and 
suavis  section  of  the 
genus  Vanda  cannot 
form  any  conception  of 
this  beautiful  plant. 

The  flowers  each  mea- 
sure nearly  5 inches 
across  ; the  sepals  and 
petals  are  round  and 
full,  whilst  the  lip  is 
small.  The  dorsal  sepal 
and  the  petals  are  of  a 
soft  and  silky  rosy -pink 
or  rosy-blush,  the  base 
dotted  with  crimson  ; 
the  lateral  sepals  are 
very  much  larger  than 
either  petals  or  the 
dorsal  sepal,  being  up- 
wards of  2 inches  across 
round  and  full,  the 
ground  colour  buff-yel- 
low, and  having  from 
nine  to  twelve  broad 
prominent  veins  of  crim- 
son running  over  them. 

The  lip  is  small  and 
somewhat  fleshy,  the 
front  lobe  deep  choco- 
late with  three  raised 
lines  or  crests  traversing 
it,  the  side  lobes  being 
ribbed  with  greenish- 
yellow  ; the  flower  is 
quite  destitute  of  a 
S2>ur.  I have  seen  as 
many  as  seven  flowers 
on  a spike  of  this  grand 

plant,  and  the  flowers  resemble  large  blooms  of 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  but  they  arc  much 
thicker  in  substance.  I have  always  seen  it  kept 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  where  it 
enjoys  abundance  of  sun  and  light  in  addition  to 
the  moist  atmosphere.  There  appears  to  be  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  varieties  of  the 
plants  which  are  in  the  country.  W. 

Orchids  for  amateurs  ( (hj-priped'nnn 
and  Cool  Orchidx). — Half-a-dozen  Orchids  that 
anyone  can  grow,  and  wliich  are  very  cheap,  are 
Cypripediuni  insigne,  C.  Doxalli,  Dcndrobium 
nobile,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Odontoglossum  Rossi 
majus,  Trichopilia  suavis.  In  reply  to 
“ T.  r.  C.,”  he  is  sure  to  succeed  with  Orchids 
if  he  grows  them  in  a fernery  where  the  tempe- 
rature does  not  fall  at  any  time  below  50  degs. 
Fahienheit.  Those  that  I find  do  well  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  vinery  are  Stan- 
hopea  oculata,  S.  tigrina,  ‘Odontoglossum  Rossi 
majus,  *0.  Cervantesi,  O.  Oerstedi  majus,  *Max- 
illaria  Sanderiana,  Dendrobium  densiflorum, 
*Cymbidiumtigrinum,OneidiumHairisonianuni, 
Pleione  lagenaria.  These  are  all  very  beauti- 
ful, and  will  grow  well  where  the  temperature 
is  always  over  .50  degs.,  and  the  atmospheie 
constantly  moist.  All  the  above  are  now  siart- 
ing  into  growth  with  me  ; those  with  an  asterisk 
are  showing  for  flowers.  No  fixed  rule  can  be 


laid  down  as  to  the  month  in  which  Orchids  will 
bloom.  But  all  the  above  are  good  bloomers 
and  flower  regularly  every  year.  As  to  the 
price,  most  of  them  can  be  got,  good,  established 
plants,  for  from  five  to  ten  shillings  each. — 
Okciiid  Lover. 

Cypripedium  insigne  {(7.  IF.  A.).— This 
is  a true  cool-house  Orchid,  doing  well  in  a tem- 
perature of  60  degs. , or  even  less  in  winter.  For 
soil  use  rough  pieces  of  turfy  loam,  part  peat 
and  loam,  with  a portion  of  broken  charcoal  to 
keep  the  compost  sweet.  Most  of  the  Cypripe- 
diums  root  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  that  in 
potting  they  should  be  raised  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  Do  not  overpot,  but  top-dress 
every  season,  just  before  new  growth  com- 
mences (that  is,  at  this  date),  as  by  constant 
waterings  the  surface  soil  gets  sour.  Should  the 
plants  be  small  or  sickly,  use  a portion  of  broken 
crocks,  and  some  live  Sphagnum  Moss  with  the 
new  surface  material.  Repotting  is  always 
beneficial  with  plants  that  are  getting  thin  in 
the  centre  of  the  pot.  If  it  be  desirable  to 
keep  the  stock  plants  to  a certain  size,  the  older 
plants  should  be  divided,  when  they  will  make 
three  good  ones.  In  dividing  save  all  roots  and 
soil,  and  repot  carefully  ; water  sparingly  till 
new  growth  or  roots  are  made.  In  June  we 
shift  the  old  plants  into  a cold-frame  that  has 


been  placed  on  a hard  coal-ash  bottom  on 
north  side  of  a house,  and  during  the 
nights  the  lights  are  removed,  thus  giving 
plants  the  night  dews.  During  the 
give  free  supplies  of  weak  liquid-manure, 
soot  water,  and  plenty  of  air  daily,  syringing 
between  the  pots  to  maintain  a moist  atmos- 
phere. We  mention  this  mode  of  summer 
culture,  as  so  many  amateurs  require  their 
greenhouses  for  other  plants,  and  when  grown  in 
dry  houses  the  leaves  are  a prey  to  red-spider 
and  otherpests.  House  the  plants  in  September, 
and  keep  in  a cool-house,  45  degs.  to  50  degs. 
night  temperature,  and  a few  degrees  higher  by 
day.  Feed  freely  with  liquid-manure  till  the 
blooms  open,  giving  the  manure  in  weak  doses 
always.  After  flowering  there  is  a slight  rest, 
but  the  plants  are  never  dried  off',  and  at  this 
date,  the  middle  of  February,  any  top-dressing 
or  repotting  is  done,  keeping  the  plants  a few 
degrees  warmer.  Give  tepid  v^arter  till  they 
are  placed  in  their  summer  quarters.  In  potting 
always  have  ample  drainage. 


Cement  for  flue  (NoName). — We  fear  your  mixing 
must  be  at  fault,  as  we  have  had  no  trouble  with  fresh  Port- 
land cement  and  sand.  Is  your  cement  good  ? Such  old- 
fashioned  aids  as  mortar  and  plenty  of  cow  hair,  will 
bind  cement  well.  The  best  joints  for  hot  w’ater  are  india- 
rubber  rings.  These  are  far  better  than  any  mixture,  and 
after  placing  the  rings  let  the  ends  be  cemented  with  fresh 
material. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Qaencs  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gmomma  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
twre  Laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisehj  written  on 
one  side  of  thepaper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Garuknino,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publdsiii-.r. 
The  riame  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  m 
tile  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Garuuniso  has  to  be  send  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ('•aAio/i,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  .far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  usc.ful,  aiwl  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  ivhich  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Garoknino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

202!).— Growing  'Watercress  without  water 
—Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  Watercress  without 
water  ?— J.  H. 

2030. — Free-blooming  Camellias  for  out- 
doors.—Will  any  reader  kindly  give  names  of  and  expe- 
rience with  the  most  free-blooming  Camellias  tor  out-of- 
doors  ?— Camellia. 

2031. — Saintpaulia  ionantha.— I shall  be  glad  of 
information  about  , Saintpaulia  ionantha  as  a greenhouse 
plant.  Is  it  fairly  easy  to  grow,  free  flowering,  and  a 
winter  bloomer  ? My  greenhouse  has  a winter  minimum 
temperature  of  40  degs.— H.  M.  B. 

2032. — Lawn  sand  for  killing  Daisies.— Would 
any  of  your  correspondents  give  an  old  reader  of  Garues- 
iNG  his  experience  of  “lawn  sand”  for  killing  Daisy  and 
other  weeds  ? Is  it  successful  for  the  purpose,  and  does  it 
improve  the  Grass  afterwards?— E.  B.  D. 

2033. — Foliage  plants  for  shady  border.— 
Having  a border  in  my  garden  partially  shaded,  but  not 
overhung  by  trees  and  shrubs,  I wish  to  plant  it  with 
foliage  plants  for  the  summer,  as  I found  by'  experience, 
that  flowering  plants  ran  too  much  to  leaf  and  prod  net  d 
few  flowers.  Will  anyone  kindly  give  me  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  best  plants  to  use  to  make  an  effective  border 't 
It  is  hacked  by  a Yew-hedge  and  is  3 feet  broad.— Paul  Prv. 

2034. — Chinese  Primulas  from  seed.— A few 
cultural  directions  on  growing  double  Primulas  from  sf<  d 
would  oblige.  Means  at  command— greenhouse  (heat  ed), 
cold  frame,  and  large  propagalor.  The  greenhouse  is 
20  feet  by  10  feet  which  I intend  to  devote  to  them  entirelj-. 
Could  I keep  the  propagator  going  all  the  year  with  them, 
and  so  maintain  a constant  succession  ? Would  Gloxinias 
do  with  them?  What  is  the  right  temperature  for  tl:e 
Primula  ? — R.  W. 

2035. — Camellias  not  flowering  properly.— 

I have  several  old  plants  of  different  coloured  Camellias, 
which  until  last  spring  had  been  neglected  for  years,  and 
left  to  grow  as  they  best  could.  Last  April  they  were  re- 
potted, and  every  attention  has  been  given  to  them  since, 
but  the  flowers  are  small  and  poor.  As  the  plants  are  very 
“ scraggy  ” and  out  of  shape,  it  lias  been  suggested  to  me 
that  they  ought  to  be  cut  hard  back,  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  a better  shape,  and  let  them  make  new  wood  (or 
leaves  ?),  and  that  tills  would  probably  improve  the 
flowers.  I should  be  glad  of  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject ?-H.  D. 

To  the  follovnng  queries  brief  replies  are  given, 
hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further  answers 
should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional  advice  on 
the  various  subjects. 

2036. — Saving  and  sowing  Fern  seed  (Nano). 
— When  the  spores  begin  to  turn  brown  cut  the  frond,  place 
it  in  an  envelope  in  a dry  place,  then  rub  off  all  I he  spores, 
and  sow  at  once. 

2037. — Striking  Clematis  cuttings  (North).— 
These  will  strike  freely  in  summer  under  a handlighl,  if 
firm  side  shoots  are  selected.  They  can  also  be  incre.ased 
by  layering  in  September. 

2038. — Adiantum  Farleyense  (Reader).— This  is 
a stove  Fern,  and  requires  a temperature  of  about  00  degs. 
in  the  winter,  and  from  70  degs.  to  80  degs.  in  the  summer, 
and  shading  from  the  fierce  rays  of  tlio  sun  in  the  liot 
season. 

20.39— Propagating  Ficus  repens  ("O'.  Maxwell). 
— The  propagation  of  tins  plant  is  of  the  easiest  possiitle 
description,  as  it  will  strike  readily  from  shoot-cuttings  at 
any  time  of  the  year  in  a little  warmth,  if  inserted  in  sand 
and  loam,  or  peat. 

2040. — Growing  .Solomon’s  Seal ("A'ct/ce;. —This 
plant  grows  freely  in  almost  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  If 
there  is  a choice,  probably  sandy  loam  is  the  best.  A 
good  position  for  it  is  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies  or 
beneath  shrubs  and  low  trees. 

2041. — Planting  common  white  Lily  (Lilium 
candidum)  (Hibernia).— The  best  time  to  plant  this  Lily  is 
when  the  flower -stalks  begin  to  turn  yellow  and  before  the 
leaves  appear.  It  does  best  planted  in  masses  in  good, 
deep,  moist  garden  soil,  in  an  open  spot,  and  after  planting 
it  dislikes  its  roots  being  disturbed. 

2042. — Planting  old  Dahliaroots  (G.  F.  Nichoils). 
— As  the  roots  in  question  have  been  planted  four  years  in 
succession,  no  doubt  the  poorness  of  the  bloom  is  owing 
to  their  being  exhausted.  Place  the  tubers  in  a comfort- 
ably warm  house  now,  cover  them  with  fine  soil,  and 
make  cuttings  of  the  young  growths  ; these,  if  carefully 
attended  to,  strike  root  freely,  and  should  make  good, 
strong  plants  by  planting-out  time. 
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2043. — Sowing  Centaurea  candidissima 

(Silver  Foliage).~'So  make  good  plants  for  bedding  out  at 
the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June  seeds  should  have  been 
sown  in  January  and  February  in  a gentle  heat.  However, 
if  the  seed  is  promptly  sown  now,  and  the  seedlings  well 
looked  after,  fair  results  should  ensue. 

2044. — Liquid-manure  for  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose  (C.  SL). — Liquid-manure  may  be  given  with  great 
advantage  to  this  and  all  other  Roses  when  in  active 
growth,  and  probably  the  simplest  and  best  is  clear,  w'eak 
cow  or  sheep-manure  water  ; this  can  be  given  frequently, 
and  will  be  much  better  than  any  stronger  material. 

2045.  — Turfy  loam  {J,  Smith). — This  cannot  be 
manufactured  ; it  is  the  top  spit  of  soil  dug  off  an  old 
pasture  land,  or  from  Grassy  roadside  edges.  Loam  that 
is  naturally  deficient  in  fibre  can  be  greatly  improved  for 
all  potting  purposes  by  having  a small  quantity  of  good 
turfy  peat  mixed  with  it.  This  will  keep  it  open. 

2040.— Forcing’  Seakale  {Uibarnia).—’I\m  vege 
table  can  be  easily  forwarded  now  in  the  open  gromid  by 
covering  the  crowns  with  large  inverted  flower-pots  or 
boxes,  and  surrounding  them  with  some  kind  of  ferment- 
ing material  that  will  produce  a gentle  warmth.  The  Kale 
is  fit  to  cut  when  it  has  attained  a length  of  from  6 inches 
to  8 inches. 

2047. — Unhealthy  leaves  on  an  India-rubber- 
plant  (Moorside). — From  the  description  given,  no  doubt 
the  leaves  are  affected  with  thrips.  Sponge  them  fre- 
quently with  soapy  water,  in  which  some  Tobacco  has  been 
steeped,  and  also,  if  possible,  fumigate  the  plant  at  fre- 
quent intervals  with  Tobacco-smoke.  Do  not  allow  the 
soil  at  the  roots  to  become  dry. 

2048. — Dividing  or  striking  Chrysanthe- 
mums (Ct.  F.  FiekoUs). — The  reason  why  striking  cut' 
tings  of  these  is  preferred  to  division  of  the  roots  is  simply 
that,  given  good  management,  the  former  plan  results  in  a 
far  finer  bloom.  Division  answers  very  well  for  border 
flowers,  or  in  pots  where  masses  of  small  blossoms  are 
preferred  to  those  of  larger  size  and  better  quality. 

2049. — Sovsring  Anemone  seedf-K.  i.;.— Seeds  of 
this  plant  may  be  sown  now  in  fine  soil  in  the  open  air  in 
a sunny  spot  in  the  garden,  covering  them  very -slightly, 
and  beating  down  rather  firmly  with  a spade  ; if  the 
weather  is  dry,  a slight  watering  from  a fine-rosed  pot-may 
be  needed.  Anemone  seed  may  be  also  sown  in  the 
autumn  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  with  advantage. 

20.so.-Treatment  of  “Geraniums”  (G.  W. 
J owcll).—\on  keep  the  plants  growing  too  much  all 
through  the  winter.  Keep  them  drier  at  the  root.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  is  correct,  but  it  should  not 
fluctuate.  If  you  keep  the  plants  at  45  degs.  in  mid-winter 
that  will  suffice.  We  are  rvriting  of  the  bedding  varieties. 
By  maintaining  a low  winter  temperature  you  can  give 
more  warmth  when  you  pot  up  in  March. 

2051. --“  Geranium  ” cuttings  dying  (A  Cnnutant 
headerJ.—You  probably  keep  your  cuttings  too  wet.  Why 
not  strike  them  earlier  and  thus  get  stronger  material  ? 
We  should  advise  you  to  Iteep  them  in  the  pots  they  were 
struck  in  through  the  winter  and  repot  in  February  or 
March.  In  this  W'.ay  your  losses  will  be  few'er.  The  tri 
color  varieties  require  much  i-are.  The  best  time  to  strike 
these  from  cuttings  is  July  and  winter  them  as  advised.  Do 
induce  growth  at  all  during  the  winter. 

2052. — Compost  for  Palms,  etc.  rt?-  A.  D.).~A 
suitable  mi.xture  for  all  such  plants  as  those  first  men- 
tioned 18  a mixture  of  good  sandy  peat  and  loam,  with  a 
fourth  of  leaf-mould,  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand.  They  will 
grow  in  either  light  fibrous  loam  or  peat  of  good  quality 
alone,  but  it  is  belter  to  mix  it  if  possible.  Cacti  and 
oilier  succulents  do  best  in  a compost  consisting  of  some- 
thing like  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  sand,  and 
mortar  rubbish.  Prune  the  Abutilons  in  the  spring,  just 
as  the  new  growth  is  commencing. 

Slas.<5  of  plant-house 

( n . ,S.,  hattf  Sheen).— -\\,  is  impossible  to  preventioe  form- 
ing on  the  gl.ass,  and  if  the  moisture  when  the  ice  melts  is 
conveyed  down  the  rafters  it  will  do  no  injury  if  it  does 
not  flrop  on  to  the  plants.  Your  only  way  to  prevent  the 
moisture  freezing  would  be  to  cover  the  outside  of  the 
house  with  a thick  woollen  cover  ; bV-t  with  a little  more 
heat  you  will  get  less  ice.  Forty-five  degs.  to  5(1  degs.  ai 
not  enough  for  the  plants  named.  Why  not  keep  your 
house  warmer  ? 

205  4.— Using  a camei’s-liair  brush.— How  should 
I use  a caniel’s-hair  brush  on  Peacli  and  Nectarine 
Iilossoms  ?— V. 


*»'  On  fine  biifjht  dai/s  siinpli/  pass  the  brush  over  the 
stamens  of  the  jluwers,  so  as  to  disperse  the  pollen,  and 
thejeby  induce  .free  setti.up.  Fhe  brush  should  be  oHite 
dip  when  so  used. 

■Jii;, 5. -Potting  Ferns.— Will  you  please  lo  tell  me 
the  .best  lime  to  repot  Ferns?- E.  IL 

■ - A'ow  and  darimj  the  month  of  March  is  the  best 
time  to  do  so.  They  should  be  kept  in  a comfortably  warm 
and  rather  close  at inosphe.re  for  a time  after  the  operation 
is  completed. 

20,50.— Potting  a Stephanotis.— When  is  the  best 
tune  to  repot  one  of  these  plants,  and  what  kind  of  soil 
should  be  used  '?- J. 

About  the  end  of  March,  after  new  cjrTiwlh  has  com- 
menced, is  a pood  time  to  repot,  using  a mixture  of  good 
fi.broHs  loam,  with  a Utile  silver  sand  added.  The  plant 
should  be  placed  in  a good  brisk  heat  afterwards. 

20W.— Cutting  back  a Yew-hedge.— When  is 
the  best  season  for  cutting  back  a Yew-hedge  which  has 
grown  Loo  high  ?— J.  C.  S.  41. 

■ , ‘ Ye  w-hedges  may  he  cut  back  at  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April ; hut,  in.  a general  sense,  it  is  much 
better  that  all  such  work  should  he  done  late  in  the 
autumn. 

20.58.— Fruit-trees  in  a meadow.— I have  just 
planted  some  fruit-trees  in  a piece  of  meadow  land  and 
was  advised  to  replace  the  sod  round  the  trees,  on  account 
of  appearance.  I rather  think  they  would  be  belter  if  the 
turf  was  kept  clear  of  the  trees  a little,  on  account  of 

mulching,  &c.  Which  is  the  best  wav  for  the  trees? 

WooiiimsK.  ' • V.-, , 

.ft  IS  not  a good  plan  to  replace,  the,  turf  close  vii  to 
the  stems  of  newly-planted  fruit-trees  in  a meadow  ■ a 
space  should  be  left  round  them,  as  you  think.  ’ 


2069.— Garrya  elliptica.— I should  be  glad  to  know 
if  this  is  quite  a hardy  shrub,  and  does  it  thrive  best  in 
heavy  or  light  land  ?— E. 

*»*  A perfectly  luerdy  shrub  that  will  thrive  well  in 
almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is  not  waterlogged.  If  a choice 
of  soils  is  available  in  ivhich  to  plant  it,  then  choose  a 
rather  sandy  loam. 

2060  —Plants  in  cold  frames.— I should  be  glad  to 
know  when  1 can  safely  put  some  bedding  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  and  Myrtles  into  a cold  frame,  covered  up  each 
frosty  night,  in  a bleak  situation  in  the  north  of  England. 
—I. 

Generally  speaking,  this  might  be  done  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  April. 

2061.— What  is  a Paradise  stock  ?— What  is  a 
Par.adise  stock 

***  -®1/  Giis  term  is  meant  a plant  of  the  Paradise  Apple 
(Mains  paradisaiea),  this  being  now  largely  employed  as 
a stock  for  d war  f Apple-trees  of  choice  varieties. 

2062  —Cutting  back  Vines.— I have  bought  two 
strong  Vines,  with  canes  12  feet  long.  Should  they  be  cut 
back,  and  how  much?  The  canes  are  about  the  thickness 
of  my  little  finger  in  the  thick  part. — Vms. 

This  entirely  depends  on  whether  you  require  to  fruit 
the  Vines  in  pots  or  to  plant  them  out.  If  the  former, 
then  cut  back  to  about  6 feet  in  length,  and,  if  they  arc  to 
be  qilanted  out,  they  should  be  cut  down  after  planting  to 
about  afoot  above  the  front  sill  of  the  house;  or,  if 
planted  inside  the  house,  to  about  that  distance  from  the 
soil. 

2063. — Cutting  down  Raspberries.— Last  No- 
vember I bought  and  planted  some  Raspberry-canes.  They 
are  great,  tall  stems,  about  5-J  feet  high.  Kindly  let  me 
know  whether  they  should  be  cut  down  a little,  and,  if  so, 
when  ?— T. 

*,*  A newly  formed  plantation  of  Raspberries  should  be 
cut  down  now  to  within  about  6 inches  of  the  ground,  and 
the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  well  mulched  to  prevent 
drought.  In  after  years  the  Raspberry-canes  should  he  left 
nearly  at  full  length,  as  the  finest  fruits  are  generally 
borne  at  their  extremities^ 

2064. — Treatment  of  Lilies.— Ought  I to  give 
liquid-manure  to  my  Lilium  longiflorum  ? It  is  a new 
bulb,  purchased  last  October,  and  planted  then.  It  has 
now  a healthy  green  shoot,  some  -4  inches  long  ; it  is  in  a 
cold  greenhouse,  heated  only  by  a lamp  on  very  frosty 
nights.  What  treatment  should  I give  the  Lilium  auratum  ? 
It  is  not  stirring  yet.— P.  McC. 

' Mo  licjuid-nianure  ivill  be  required  for  the  fiirst- 
named  I^j  just  at  present.  It  may,  however,  when  the 
soil  ill  thWlJot  is  well  filled  with  roots,  be  given  with  great 
advantage.  Thb  general  treatment  of  Liiium  auratum  is 
precisely  of  a similar  nature,  and  the  best  advice  -we  can 
yive  to  you  is  t o tell  you  to  read  G.vrdbnixq  regularly,  and, 
as  lime  goes  on,  notes  on  the  culture,  of  both  the  kinds  in 
question  ivill  he  sure  to  crop  uqt  in  plenty. 

2065. — Chry.santhemums  damping  off.- My 
Chrysanl  liemunis,  when  I took  them  into  my  conservatory 
in  November  last,  were  looking  well  and  full  of  bloom-buds. 

1 had,  however,  only  about  one  dozen  flowers  that  opened, 
and  all  the  rest  died  and  moulded  off,  the  leaves  still  look- 
ing healthy.  What  was  the  reason  of  this  ? My  house  is 
a cool  one,  heated  by  a paraffin  oil-lamp  only.  In  any 
weather  at  all  suitable  the  top  lights  are  open  for  air.— 
E.  A. 

**■*  A close  and  damp  atmosphere  was,  no  doubt,  the 
cause  of  the  mischief,  and  probably  the  Jlower-buds  were 
also  attacked  by  mildeiv. 

2000.— Treatment  of  Azalea  mollis.— I have  six 
plants  of  Azalea  mollis,  which  flowered  well  last  spring  in 
the  garden.  I potted  and  lirought  them  into  a cool  hmise 
in  November,  moving  them  into  a w'arm  house  in  January. 
They  are  now  looking  very  healthy,  and  are  Inirsting  into 
le.af  ; hut  on  most  of  them  there  are  no  /lower-bnds.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  reason,  and  say  what  should  he  done  in  the 
future? — L.  N.  If. 

,*  The  reason  the  Azaleas  inquestion  have  not  flowered 
is  simply  that  they  had  no  bloom-buds  set  on  them  at  the 
time  of  ■qmiling  vqi.  Azaleas  of  this  class  produce  large 
and  dislinet-lookiny  Jlower-buds,  easily  distinguished  aiid 
altogether  different  from  the  small  thin  woodpuds  seen  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots.  At  the  end  of  May  it  would  be  well 
to  plant  the  ones  in  question  out  again  iii  a good  border  of 
soil,  andprobablg,  if  attended  to,  they  will  set  bloom-buds 
in  the  summer,  and  then  they  can  be  potted  up  again  in 
the  autumn,  and  should  do  well. 

2067.— Mushrooms.— 1 send  you  herewith  a speci- 
men of  a quantity  of  Mushrooms  which  are  now  comin‘>-  nil 
in  my  beds.  Will  you  kindly  inform  mo  if  this  kind  is 
edible,  and,  if  so,  what  is  its  name?.  I may  say  that  I 
have  had  quantities  of  first-rate  Mushrooms  from  these 
beds. — Amateur. 

The  cxamqile  forwarded  has  all  the  gills  thickened  and 
conjoined  (virtually  obliterated),  and  coveted  with  a thick 
greyish  bloom.  This  effect  is  brought  about  by  an  attack 
of  some  mildew  or  mould  (or  by  more  than  mould),  which 
truly  be  peculiar  to  Agarics  (in  this  case,  Mushrooms)  or 
not.  Such  cases  are  common,  and,  although  Mushrooms 
in  this  highly  diseased  state  are  often  sold  in  our  markets 
we  believe  them  to  be  dangerous ; they  may,  indeed,  be  very 
dangerous.  At  any  rale,  they  are  as  dangerous  as  other 
food  when  badly  attacked  by  moulds.  The  peculiar  odour 
shows  that  some  serious  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
nitrogenous  material  of  the  Mushroom. 

. .2W8-— Ferns  for  the  dinner-table. -Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  sorts  of  Ferns  you  would  recommend 
me  to  keep  to  be  placed  in  pots  on  the  dinner-table  be- 
neath gas  for  a week  or  few  days  at  a time,  returning 
them  to  the  greenhouse  at  intervals  ?— G.  M. 

. * The  following  list  of  two  dozen  kinds  will  form  a verg 
nice  little  collect-ion,  and  all  are  suitable  fur  dinner  tabic 
fucoration:  Adiantum  fonnosum,  A.  hispidulum,  A. 
Williamsi,  Asplenium  dimorphum,  A.  hulbiferum,  Blach- 
num  occpidentale,  Lomaria  gibba,  Davallia  dissecta,  I). 


tremula,  Onychium  auratum. 
lepia  hirta  cristata. 


Mcphrolepis  Dufii,  Micro- 


2069. — Annuals  for  exhibition.- Please  give  me 
the  names  of  sixbest  annuals  for  exhibiting  on  August  12lh 
next,  excepting  Asters? — A Young  Exiiiiiitok. 

Sweet  Peas,  Ten-week  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Sweet  Sul- 
tan, Coreopsis,  and  Blue  Cornjlmvers,  or  the.  Scarlet  Flax. 
If  half-hardy  things  are  admissible,  you  might  substitute 
Fhlox  Drummondi  for  one  of  the  foregoing. 

2070. — Hardening  off  bedding  plants.— I have 
a small  glasshouse,  12  feet  by  8 feet  (unheated),  which  I 
intend  to  use  for  hardening  off  bedding  plants,  and  after 
that  to  grow  Tomatoe.  Will  these  do  planted  in  the  soil 
of  the  house?  There  is  a good  depth  of  loam  on  gravel; 
the  turf  has  been  dug  in.  Or  should  they  be  planted  in 
tubs  or  boxes  to  bring  them  nearer  the  glass?  The  house 
has  a ridge  top  with  2 feet  of  wood  round  tlia  bottom. 
Height  of  house,  8 feet  to  ridge.— Herts. 

Tomatos  do  well  when  planted,  out  in  moderately 
good  soil,  such  as  you,  describe,  and  in  this  wa.y  usually 
grow  more  freely  than  if  planted  in  pots  or  tubs.  But 
unless  the- beds  are  or  can  be  raised  a foot  or  so  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  employ  boxes  or  tubs,  and  thus,  as  you 
say,  bring  them  up  nearer  the  glass,  as  if  too  far  from  the 
light  they  arc  apt  to  start  into  growth  weakly.  Boxes  about 
S feet  long  and  12  inches  to  IS  inches  in  width  and  depth 
are  excellent,  two  plants  being  placed,  in  each,  and  in  these 
they  frequently  fruit  inore  freely  than  if  planted  out. 

2071. — S'weet  Pea  stakes. — Would  you  kindly  tell 
me  if  wire  supports  are  better  for  Sweet  Peas  than  wooden 
Pea  sticks,  and,  if  so,  where  they  are  to  be  obtained  of  the 
best  shape  for  that  purpose  ?— (Mrs.)  S.  Gore. 

***  The  growth,  or  haulm.,  may  be  supported  by  means 
of  galvanised  ivire-nctting,  S-inch  or  k-inch  mesh,  .fastened, 
to  strong  wooden  or  iron  stakes;  but  persona,lly  we  do  not 
like  this  arrangement  nearly  so  well  as  using  plenty  of 
nice  twiggy  sticks.  Another  plan  is  to  drive  in  a stout 
stake  here  and  there  along  each  side  of  the  rows,  and  pa,ss 
some  strong  twine  to  and  fro  (i  inches  or  so  apart. 

2072. — Colours  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums —I 
have  recently  purchased  some  beddiug  “ Geraniums,”  of 
which  I have  the  names,  but  I do  not  know  the  colours. 
I enclose  the  names,  and  perhaps  some  reader  would  oblige 
by  telling  me  the  colours  of  the  varieties,  and  which  are 
the  best  bedders?— A Young  Gardener. 

Amaranth  is  an  old  variety  of  a dceji  lilac  colour, 
inclining  to  purple.  Clipper  is  a white  kind,  and  3Imc. 
Vauchcr  also,  the  latter  being  much  the  better  of  the  two,  but 
both  are  almost  out  of  date  now.  Master  ChrisUne  is  a, 
bright  rose-pink,  and  Beauty  of  Yellows  a kind  of  orange- 
scarlet,  as  far  as  we  remember.  Vesuvius  is  scarlet,  and 
still  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour  for  bedding.  Duche.ss  and 
Governor  ice  do  not  know. 

2073. — Pears  on  White  Thorn  stock.— Will 
Pears  thrive  on  the  White  Thorn,  budded  or  grafted  ?— A. 
Ashby. 

This  f ruit  will  do  well  on  the  White  I'horn;  but 
the  Thorn  is  strong  why  not  graft  in  April  or  the  last  iveek 
in  31arch,  according  to  the  Jim  of  sap  in  the  stock  } Bud- 
ding should  be.  dona  in  August  or  earlier  in  favourable 
seasons.  If  the  Thorns  are  .small,  of  course  budding  is 
most  suitable.  I'oit  will  obtain  a larger  tree  more  quickly 
by  grafting,  and  if  you  decide  to  graft  get  the  grafts  soon, 
insert  them,  in  a shady  place  outside,  and  cut  down  the 
Thorns,  as  the  stocks  when  grafted  must  be  in  advance  of 
the  grafts. 

2074. — Climbers  for  a cool  house.— in  G.ardbning 
of  Feb.  2nd  I notice  a fine  article  on  greenhouse  climbers, 
but  I take  them  to  be  for  houses  that  are  in  some  way 
heated  in  serere  weather,  or,  at  any  rate,  where  frost  is 
just  excluded,  say,  temperature  not  lower  than  38  degs. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  climber  I can  get,  evergreen  if  pos- 
sible, flowering  in  spring  or  summer,  to  grow  in  large-sized 
pot  in  corner  of  lean-to  conservatory  (aspect  west),  where 
temperature  in  severe  weather  goes  down  to  39  degs,,  hnt 
never  lower?  It  must  he  of  f.airly  free  growlh,  lo  train  up 
wall  and  along  rafters,  and  something  that  1 can  plant 
now  or  in  a few  weeks'  time. — Koiit.  Riley. 

. * Any  of  the  varieties  of  llabrothamnus  mentioned  in 
the  article  referred  to  would  be  suitable  for  a cool  house, 
being  nearly  hardy,  and  flowering  freely  in  almost  any 
situation.  Another  nice  and  very  hardy  evergreen  climber 
is  Solanum  jasmiiioides.  Again,  a Passion-Jlowcr,  cither 
the  common  P.  coerulca  or  the  exquisite  white  form  known 
as  Constance  MUot,  would  do  well  under  such  circum- 
stances. But  after  all,  why  not  plant  a good  climbing 
Rose,  such  as  Marfclial  Niel,  Climbing  Niphetos,  or  Souve- 
nir d'un  Ami  i 

2075. — Bedding  Pelargoniums  dying  off.— 
Could  you  kindly  inform  me  the  cause  of  my  bedding 
Pelargoniums  all  dying  off  like  the  enclosed  sample  ? They 
were  struck  in  small  pots  in  August  and  September  last, 
having  been  kept  in  a greenliouse  during  the  winter,  tlm 
temperature  of  which  has  never  gone  below  18  degs.  ai  d 
60  degs.  Up  to  si.x  weeks  ago  they  were  all  strong  and 
vigorous  (since  then  upwards  of  200  of  them  have  gone  off. 
During  severe  weather  an  oil  stove  has  been  at  work,  but 
most  of  the  time  no  heater  was  required,  owing  to  Ibe 
greenhouse  standing  abreast  of  the  kitchen  line— of  course 
outside.  Would  it  be  any  use  keeping  the  plants  any 
longer  ; if  so,  what  treatment  ought  they  to  have  now?— 1. 

*»*  The  most  frequent  cause  of  bedding  Pelargoniums 
going  o,§  in  the  manner  yours  have  done  is  that  they  are 
kept  too  wet  at  the  roots  and  in  too  warm  a temperature 
during  the  dull  winter  months,  whereby  the  plants  becon  c 
so  enfeebled  that  they  often  die  off  now  wholesale  with  a sort 
of  canker.  Bedding  Pelargoniums  can  scarcely  be  kept  too 
dry  and  cool  during  the  -winter.  If  the  affected  plants 
show  any  signs  of  life  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  they  may 
break  up  from  the  roots;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  better  to 
throw  them  away. 


TO  OORRBSPONDHNTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  ansioer  queries  by  post,  and  that  wc  cannot  under- 
take  to  forward  letters  lo  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Begonia. — When  the  plants  begin  to  grow  repot  them 
into  the  same  sized  pots,  using  a compost  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand.  It  must  not  he  heavy,  and  give  free 

drainage. A Lover  of  Ferns.— Tine  botanical  name  ( f 

the  Hare’s-foot  Fern  is  Davalliacanariensis,  a native  of  the 
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Caniry  Islands,  Madeira,  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  fronds 
received  appear  to  have  been  eaten  by  caterpillars,  which, 
however,  oan  hardly  be  the  cose  if  the  damage  has  been 
done  recently.  It  may  also  be  that  the  fronds  are 
eaten  by  cockroaches,  in  which  case  a bo.ic  of  Chase's 
beetle  poison  would  get  rid  of  them  ; but  if,  as  is  more 
likely,  it  is  caterpillars,  they  must  be  picked  by  hand.— — - 
Jas.  O'Brien,  Rough. — Ursinia  palohra  is  the  new  name 
for  Sphenogync  spedosa,  and  you  will  find  the  annual 

under  the  latter  name  in  catalogues. Dwicau 

son. — Wedo  not  know  whetherthe  varietiesmentioned  are 
in  the  trade,  but  write  to  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Banelagh-road, 

Ealing  Dean,  Ealing,  London. IT.  R.  Rears. — If  the 

books  mentioned  are  out  of  print  we  cannot  help  you. 
The  only  way  is  to  send  us  queries  as  to  what  you  wish  to 

know.  We  wiU  do  our  best  to  help  you Brnmlan.— 

From  the  description  we  should  say  this  was  one  of  the 
Tacsonias,  probably  T.  Van  Volxemi  or  T.  insignia.  iVe 
do  not  know  an  Inomaea  of  the  name  mentioned. Con- 

stant Reader.— 'We  know  nothing  about  the  weed-killer. 

J.  C. — Any  of  the  large  fruit  nurserymen  should  be 

able  to  supply  you  with  the  Blackberries  named. 

Grass.— Apply  to  Thos.  Green  and  Son,  Surrey  Works, 

Blackfriars-road,  London. ff.  B.— You  would  best  get 

such  information  by  applying  to  one  of  the  leading  lawn, 
mower  makers.  They  supply  a list  giving  all  the  infor- 
mation you  ask  for. C.  Z).— No,  the  tendrils  will  not 

cling  ; but  wait  until  new  growth  begins,  and  then  cut 

away  dead  parts. K.  A.  Robinson. — No  treatment  of 

the  kind  is  necessary. -E.  P.  IF.— The  sand  you  have 

used  is  too  close,  and  the  heat  is  not  able  to  ascend.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  better  material  than  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre.  Your  pipes  being  low  down,  you  must  not  have  a 
great  thickness  of  fibre.  You  could  put  a temporary 
staging  over  the  pipes.  This,  covered  with  the  fibre,  would 

give  you  more  heat  on  the  surface. A Constant  Reader 

of  “ Gardening." — We  shall  be  pleased  to  sea  the  photo- 
graph. Try  Veitch’s,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

Replies  next  week  will  appear  in  answer  to  It  B. 
(three  queries).  Poinsettia,  .7.  if.,  K.  Temple,  Kirhpatrhdi, 
A.  B.,  Bath,  J.  Bishop,  A Constant  Snlncriber,  A.  Ij.  O., 
Wimborne,  Succeed,  J.  A.,  P.  O'Donoghue,  II.  Hales,  eto. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  ichiah 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  GARDSKisia  iDDirB- 
TRATKD,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Names  of  p4ants.— if.  C. — The  flowers  are  named 
correctly.  The  Cypiipedium  was  pale  in  colour,  possibly 
due,  however,  to  the  bloom  being  rather  frosted. 


Catalogues  received.— Seeds.— J.  E.  Barnes,  n. 

Exchange-street,  Norwich. Farm  andGarden  Seeds. — 

Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.- — -Seeds.— Wm. 
Bull,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 


FLOWER  SHOWS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

A Cactus  Society. — We  understand  that  a 
Cactus  society  is  in  process  of  formation,  its 
objects  being  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  this 
remarkable  and  beautiful  family,  to  improve 
its  culture,  and  to  bring  collectors  together, 
and  afford  facilities  for  collection  and  exchange 
of  the  more  rare  and  beautiful  specimeng,  by 
occasional  meetings,  lectures,  and  by  an  annual 
meeting  and  exhibition  when  prizes,  medals,  and 
certificates  would  be  awarded.  Also  by  the 
publication,  if  possible,  of  articles  on  growers’ 
experiences  in  a journal  to  be  issued  periodi- 
cxlly  by  the  society.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  this  movement  xvill  get  information  from 
Ernest  B.  II.  Chapman,  2.3,  Portway,  Frome. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


‘2076.— Age  for  pullets  to  lay.— I should  be  glad 
if  you  can  tell  me  at  what  age  pullets  begin  to  lay  ; also  at 
what  age  chickens  are  usually  fit  to  kill  V— A.  E.  S. 

2077.— Fowls  rnopy.— During  the  past  year  I had 
several  broods  of  chickens  hatched  out.  They  had  dry, 
warm  quarters,  and  a good  place  for  running  in.  When 
about  six  weeks  old  some  of  them  got  mopy,  and  after  a 
few  days  commenced  to  stagger  and  fall  about.  This  was 
followed  by  an  apparent  dislocation  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  beak,  which  would  slip  on  one  side.  Before  this 
latter  occurred  the  chicks  fed  well.  Castor-oil  was 
administered,  but  this  apparently  had  no  effect,  as 
those  not  killed,  died.  I may  say  that  some  young  Ducks 
I had  suffered  in  the  same  way.  Can  “Doulting"  kindly 
tell  me  the  cause,  and,  if  any,  the  cure  for  this  disease 'f — 
Thko.  j.  Tv.nstai.l. 

1719. — Treatment  of  pullets.  — The 

pulleta  were  probably  affected  with  liver  disease, 
for  which  there  is  no  cure,  and  1 have  no  doubt 
that  “South’s”  fowls  are  all  more  Dr  less 
tainted,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
the  disease  appears  every  year.  “ .SouLh’.s  ” 
best  plan  is  to  kill  and  bury  the  ailing  pullet, 
and  to  pay  nothing  in  the  shape  of  moaey  or 
labour  to  try  to  cure  her.  I also  ad  vise. him  to 
take  great  care  in  the  selection  of  eggs  for  this; 
year’s  hatching,  and  6ii  m?  account  tO;breed  from  • 
Fowls  about  which  he  has  the  least  doubt  as 
regards  soundness.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to 
point  out  that  Fowls  are  sometimes  affected  with 
crop  dropsy,  but  here  again  nothing  is  gained 
by  a'tempting  a cure. — Doulting. 


WINTER  AND  SPRING  PICTURES. 
The  dismal  idea  of  tlie  old  poets  that  winter 
was  a miserable  time  we  do  not  feel  to  be 
true.  We  liave  so  many  beautiful  things 
about  us,  many  of  which  are  better  seen  in 
winter  than  in  smniner— that  is,  if  we  have 
things  to  see.  Of  prospects  like  the  viiw 
square  graves  in  Hyde  Park  we  have  too  many 
example.s,  and  they  are  certainly  not  very 
inspiring  in  a photograiih  or  any  otlier  way. 
But  in  real  gardens  and  Britisli  home  land- 
scapes and  parks  there  are  beautiful  pictures 
ill  winter  and  sjjring,  and  we  propose  to 
give  prizes  for  views  of  them.  For  these 
prizes  the  time  will  remain  open  till  the  last 
day  in  May.  Among  the  things  which  are 
seen  as  well  in  winter  or  early  sjiring  as  in 
sumniar,  if  not  betler,  the  foliage  being  off 
many  tree.s,  are  — 

Pleasure  ground  pictures,  where  the  effects 
are  often  fiuer  in  tlie  winter  than  in  the  summer, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  evergreen  summer- 
leafing  trees.  Houses  on  the  beautiful  sites 
whore  trees  come  into  the  composition.  Water- 
side pietures.  Rock  gardens,  natural  or  artifi- 
cial. Wild  gardening  effects  in  spring — i.«. , 
Narciwus  in  Grass  and  early  bulbs  in  the  turf, 
and  other  naturalised  flowers  in  hedgerows,  by 
wood  or  pleasure  ground  walks,  ®r  in  any 
like  positions.  Groups  of  plants  in  houses  or 
in  rooms. 

Snow  pictures  are  excluded,  otherwise  we 
leave  full  freedom  to  those  who  compete  to 
Select  tilings  as  their  lancy  directs.  The 
prizes  will  be  as  follows  : l.st  prize,  .£10  10.«.  ; 
2iul,  £'5  5s.  ; 3rd,  £'3  3s.,  for  the  best  series  of 
photograph.s  of  garden  subjects  of  any  kind 
(luring  tlie  winter  and  coming  spring.  If  no 
collection  of  suliideiit  merit  is  sent  in,  no 
[u  ize  will  be  awarded.  All  competitors  not 
winning  a prize  will  for  eacli  photogi-aph 
cho.sen  receive  the  sum  of  half  a guinea. 

WiiAT  TO  Avoid. 

Bachjrounds  should  he  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  hcatUiful  flowers. 
Figures  of  men  or  women,  harrows,  ivatering-fiols, 
rakes,  hoes,  rollers,  and  other  inifilements,  iron 
railings,  wires,  or  iron  supports  of  any  hind, 
labels,  especially  those  made  of  zinc  ( which 
should  be  removed  when  the  photograph  is  being 
taken ),  and  ali  like  objects  shouhl  be  omitted 
from  these  photographs.  The  intention  is  to 
show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject  taken,  and  this 
cannot  he  done  well  ivhm  the  pthotographer  is 
confiuseil  by  other  considerations.  Dwarf  Jlowers 
are  inejj'ectice  when  taken  directly  from  above. 
The  camera  should  be  brought  low  down  for  such. 

Rules. 

First. — The  photographs  may  be  of  objects 
ill  the  possession  of  either  the  sender  or  others  ; 
but  tlie  source  whence  they  are  obtained  must 
be  stated,  and  none  sent  the  copyriglit  of  which 
is  open  to  question.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
number  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to 
have  the  right  of  engraving  and  publishing  any 
of  the  chosen  photographs.  For  engraving, 
photographs  are  preferred  when  printed  on 
albumenised  paper. 

Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  together  with  the  name  and  description 
of  the  olijeet  shown,  .should  lie  plainly  written 
in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograpli.  This  is 
very  important.  Photographs  should  be 
mounted  singly  on  cards  with  white  backs, 
and  should  not  be  less  in  size  than  5 inches  by 
4 tnebes. 

Thijid.— All  communications  relating  to  tlic 
competition  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
and  marked  “ Photographic  Competition.”  All 
competitors  wishing  their  photographs  returned, 
if  not  successful,  must  enclose  postage  stamps 
of  suffieietit  value  for  that  purpose. 


“ The  Wild.  Garden  : or,  the  Naturalisation  and 
Natural  Grouping  of  U”.rdi;  Erotic  Plants,  with  a chapter  on 
the  Garden  of  British  IVitd  Flowers."  Fourth  edition,  with 
wood  engravings  from  drawings  bf Alfred  Parsons,  revisedand 
enlarged.  DemySro,  linen  boards,  price’ 12s. ; well  bound  in 
half  morocco,  Through  all  booksellers. 


BIRDS. 


2078.— Pood  for  Linnet  In  -xvlnter.— Please  tell 
me  the  best  food  for  cage  Linnets  during  the  winter 
months?— S. 

Goldfinch  ‘with  deformed  beak.— In  answer 
to  “ Halsxvell,”  he  should  keep  a piece  of  cuttle-fish 
always  hanging  in  the  cage.  The  bird  will  constantly  rub 
his  beak  on  it,  and  it  xvill  be  kept  in  condition  (unless,  of 
course,  there  is  a malformation). — L.  0.  B. 


BEES. 

Honey  — What  is  the  reason  that  run  honey 
will  not  always  candy  '!  Mine  is  kept  in  a cisld 
place.  This  is  an  unusually  cold  winter,  and 
though  the  honey  is  very  thick  and  of  good 
quality,  it  does  not  become  candied. — C.  C.  C. 

***  Although  pure  ruu  honey  will  granulate 
as  a rule,  if  kept  at  a low  temperature,  some 
kinds  become  thick  only,  much  depending  upon 
the  source  from  which  the  supply  is  obtained. 
Unripe  honey — that  is,  honey  that  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  unsealed  combs,  remains  tliin  and 
watery,  but  rises  to  the  top  and  floats  upon  the 
surdaoe  of  the  ripe  honey  when  left  to  stand  for 
a time.  This  should  be  skimmed  off  before  put- 
ting into  jars  as  it  is  liable  to  cause  fermenta- 
tion, but  it  may  be  used  as  Bee  food.  If,  after 
extracting,  the  honey  be  kept  in  a warm  place, 
at  a temperaturo  above  SO  degs.  Fahrenheit,  it 
will  in  a few  days  be  fit  for  putting  into  jars, 
after  the  removal  of  the  unripe  portion  floating 
on  the  top.— S.  S.  G. 


COOLING  & SONS’ 

Reliable  and  Proved 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Produce  the  Best  Crops. 


COOLING  & SONS’ 

Imported  and  Home-grown 

FLOWEK  SEEDS 

Gain  Prizes  Everywhere. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Gratia  and  post  free.  Besides  tbe  list  of  Garden  Seeds  it 
describes  all  the  best  novelties  of  the  year,  ami  many 
Flower  Seeds  which  are  not  usually  catalogued ; also 
choice  Liliiuns,  Caunas,  Gladiolus,  and  other  root-s  for 
spring  planting. 


GEO.  COOLING  & SONS,  BATH. 


DOSE  TREES  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING.— 

-Lw  Standard  aud  Bush  Roses.  Tea  scented  and  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  Moss  Roses,  New  Roses,  Old-fashioned 
Roses.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  Collections  in 
the  kinedom.  Descriptive  List,  alnhabetioally  arranged  for 
easy  reference,  post  free. — GKO.  COOLING  & The 

Nurseries.  Bath. 

HLEMATIS  aud  other  HAKDY  CLIMBERS. 

\J  — Strong  plants,  in  pots,  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Cle- 
matis (50  sorts),  Ivies,  Wistarias,  Ampelopsis.  Honeysuckles, 
Magnolia*,  Olimbing  Roses,  l^assion-nowers,  Jasminums,  &c., 
&c.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant.  Priced  List  ficc.— GEO. 
COOLING_&  SOXS,  The  Nurseries,  Bath. 

PRUIT“TREES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS.— 

-t  Cooling's  Guinea  Collection  of  Bush  Fruit  Trees  consists 
(Sf  one  doeen  weli-grown  fruiting  trees  of  cuoicest  sorts,  as 
follows  FOUR  BUSH  APPLES,  including  good  specimens 
of  Beauty  of  Bath,  the  finest  early  dessert  Apple,  Blenheim 
Orange,  &o.  ; FOUR  BUSH  PEARS,  including  Williams 
Bon  ChriHion,  Marie  Louise,  &c.  ; FOUR  BUSII  PLUMS, 
including  Green  Gage,  Orleans,  &c.  The  trees  will  come  into 
bearing  at  once,  aud,  iieing  of  ooinpact  growtli,  take  up  little 
room  in  the  garden.  The  Collection,  correctly  named.  oar»- 
fully  peeked,  and  forwarded  immediately  on  receipt  of  P.O.O, 
or  cheque.  DescriptiTe  List  of  Frsit  Trees  post  free.— GEO. 
COOLING  & SONS,  The  Nurseries.  Bath. 


ORCHIDS 

Of  every  Description,  from  Is.  each  ; samples,  post  free, 
Is.  3d.  RARE  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICKS.  Every 
Plant  sent  on  approbation.  Catalogue,  showing  tempera* 
ture  for  different  Orcliida,  &c.,  post  tree. 

THE  LEEDS  ORCHID  CO., 

ROUNDHAY.  LEEDS. 


FRUIT-TREES  A SPECIALITY. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  all  kinds  (.f  Hardy  Fruit 
Trees,  The  beet  varieties  /or  Garden  or  Market.  New  aud 
rare  sorts  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 

Stra>wbozTieS»  Gooseberries,  Ourranle,  and  all  kinds 
of  small  Fruits.  All  the  best,  newest,  and  moat  profitable 
varieties.  _ 

Priced  and  Abridged  Catalogue  free.  Pull  Desoriptlve  Cata- 
logue and  Guide  the  most  oomplote  issued,  6d. 

JOHN  WATKINS, 

POMONA  FARM  NURSERISS. 

Wlthlngton,  Hereford. 

ipOlSiATO  PLANTS.— Early  Ruliy,  from  single 

-L  pots.  2s.  Ud.  doz. : 7s.  6d.  iO ; 11s.  100  S rung,  sturdy 
plants.  Oidere  booked  for  plants  of  Chemin  Rouge,  Oon- 
fwrence.  Ham  Green  Favourite.  H.  HIILIEK,  Buriton 
Nursery,  Bunton,  Peterstield. 
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VARIOUS  SOILS. 

How  many  of  my  amateur  readers  are  puzzled 
at  the  free  use  of  the  term  “ soil  !”  Soil  is  loam. 
It  would  be  better  if  we  did  not  use  the  term 
without  a'  prefix,  such  as  sandy,  stiff,  &a.  Then 
there  is  the  turfy  or  fibrous  loam,  or  soil,  which- 
ever term  we  choose,  leaf-soil,  and  that  rich 
black  loam  often  formed  by  a quantity  of 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  peaty  loams,  and 
others.  Loam  and  soil  are  too  comprehensive 
terms  to  give  as  guides  to  amateurs.  I will  try 
and  describe,  in  as  brief  and  simple  a manner 
as  I can,  the  class  of  soil  or  loam  alluded  to  in 
the  above  terms. 

Turfv  loam  is  the  top  spit,  or  about  3 inches 
of  the  surface  of  Grass  or  pasture  land  ; the 
older  the  better,  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  poor. 
It  is  also  called  fibrous  loam,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  fibres  left  in  from  the  roots  of  the  turf 
or  Grass.  After  being  taken  from  the  pasture, 
or  a grassy  trimming  by  the  roadside,  it  is 
stacked  up  in  heaps  with  the  Grass  side  down- 
wards. This  kills  the  Grass,  but  leaves  the 
fibre,  and,  as  such  soil  is  usually  tolerably  good, 
and  has  only  grown  Grass,  it  is  maiden  loam 
as  far  as  the  generality  of  our  plants  are  con- 
cerned. Poor  loam  taken  from  a greater 
depth  than  6 inches  is  of  little  value.  One 
very  obnoxious  pest  to  be  found  in  this 
valuable  and  oft  recommended  loam  is  wire- 
worm.  We  can  make  this  loam  better  in 
proportion  to  our  wants  by  adding  a thin  layer 
of  manure  as  it  is  stacked  up.  Good  fibrous 
loam  is  difficult  to  get,  for  even  when  the 
foundations  of  a house  are  being  taken  out,  it  is 
not  often  one  can  purchase  this  3 inches  or 
4 inches  of  surface  soil  only.  Country  friends 
can  generally  get  a good  equivalent  in  good  road 
sidings  and  the  trimmings  of  by-lanes.  But 
these  are  not  so  good  as  old  pasture  turf. 

Sandy  loams  or  soils  are  usually  very  poor. 
When  we  recommend  a sandy  loam  outside,  it  is 
generally  for  such  bulbs  and  plants  as  need  an 
extra  quick  drainage.  For  pot  plants  the 
compost  should  consist  of  the  turfy  loam  already 
named,  or  a light  soil,  with  the  addition  of  sand. 
As  a rule,  road-sidings  are  more  or  less  equivalent 
to  sandy  loams,  because  we  get  the  grit  or  wear 
of  the  road  among  the  washings  of  dirt  and 
horse-manure.  When  a little  Grass  has  grown, 
and  a few  leaves  decayed,  such  sidings  make  a 
very  good  substitute  for  sandy  or  gritty  loams. 

Leaf-mould  is  the  decayed  leaves  of  trees 
thrown  into  a heap,  so  as  to  undergo  slow 
decomposition.  Oak  and  Beech-leaves  make  the 
best.  It  is  very  useful  for  pot  work,  and 
especially  when  sowing  seeds  or  rooting  cuttings. 
Added  to  a little  ordinary  loam  from  the  garden, 
it  will  suit  the  maj  ority  of  plants  as  well  as  the 
turfy  loam,  which  is  so  difficult  to  get. 

Peat  is  of  mor  i than  one  kind,  but  we  gener- 
ally need  the  boggy  or  else  the  fibrous  turfy 
peat.  The  last  is  for  Orchids,  Azaleas,  Heaths, 
and  similar  plants.  It  should  be  broken  up  by 
hand,  the  coarser  pieces  of  old  Fern -roots,  &c., 
picked  out,  and  then  used  according  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  plants.  As  a rule 
Orchids,  and  all  but  very  little  subjects,  prefer 


it  somewhat  coarse.  Peat  is  the  decayed  stems 
and  fibres  of  Ferns,  Heath,  bog-plants,  and 
Moss. 

Boggy  peats  are  usually  of  darker  colour,  and 
with  much  less  fibre.  They  retain  more  mois- 
ture, and  are  generally  better  suited  for  Alla- 
mandas.  Crotons,  Ferns,  and  the  bulk  of  our 
stove  plants. 

Stiff  loams  are  wetter,  and  contain  more  or 
less  clay.  Many  loams  that  will  make  good 
bricks  are  very  useful  for  Palms,  Camellias, 
Aralias,  and  others  ; but,  as  a rule,  clayey  or 
brick  earth  does  not  contain  much  nourishment 
for  plant  life. 

I must  not  close  without  a word  of  advice 
to  use  manures  that  are  more  or  less  of  an  oppo- 
site character  to  the  soil.  For  instance,  a sandy 
loam  is  not  much  benefited  by  soot ; but  this  is  a 
very  wide  question,  and  depends  so  much  upon 
the  natural  requirements  of  our  particular  plant 
that  I cannot  treat  upon  it  in  a rough  note  of 
this  description.  A sandy  or  porous  soil  allows 
the  soluble  part  of  plant  food  to  escape  very 
quickly,  so  that  if  we  are  growing  any  hungry 
subjects  in  this  we  must  not  forget  they  are  in 
need  of  considerably  more  artificial  support  than 
if  in  a more  retentive  soil.  P.  U. 


TRANSPLANTING  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. 

Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  any 
exact  date  that  would  be  the  best  for  all  kinds 
of  herbaceous  plants  to  be  taken  up  and  re- 
planted, I think  it  may  safely  be  set  down  that, 
as  a general  rule,  the  best  time  is  when  they  are 
just  starting  into  active  growth,  as  the  incisions 
m the  crowns  soon  heal  over  then,  and  the 
young  rootlets  get  good  hold  of  the  soil  before 
there  is  any  danger  of  drought  checking  them. 
Herbaceous  plants  are,  as  a rule,  such  vigorous 
rooters  that  the  soil  gets  exhausted  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  unless  kept  well  enriched  with 
manunal  dressings,  and  I find  it  best  after  they 
have  occupied  any  given  spot  for  three  years  to 
take  them  up,  and  after  dividing  them  to  re- 
plant them  on  quite  a fresh  piece  of  ground  that 
has  been  deeply  cultivated  and  well  enriched. 
If  dry  weather  prevails  at  flowering-time 
they  are  sure  to  fail  if  the  soil  is  poor.  Deep 
cultivation  is  the  best  antidote  against  drought 
with  flowers  as  well  as  with  vegetable  crops, 
and  those  that  would  have  plants  of  the 
herbaceous  type  produce  a long  succession  of 
bloom  must  give  both  labour  and  manure  with 
an  unsparing  hand,  for  with  many  of  the  plants 
that  only  produce  one  lot  of  bloom  in  poor  soil 
there  will  be  a long-continued  succession  of 
flower-spikes  if  the  roots  can  find  nutriment 
to  sustain  growth.  Any  plants  that  produce 
seed  freely  should  be  carefully  looked  after  in 
the  matter  of  removing  the  seed-pods,  as  a 
plant  soon  gets  exhausted  by  seed  bearing,  and 
Buccessional  flowering  is  checked.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  good  plants 
that  never  fail  to  yield  grand  crops  of  flowers, 
but  the  following  are  amongst  the  best— viz.. 
Fair  Maids  of  France  (Achillea  Ptarmiea 
plena).— A beautiful  plant  that  produces  in- 
numerable heads  of  clear  white  flowers.  It 


increases  freely  by  means  of  underground  roots, 
that  push  out  in  all  directions  like  Couch  Grass. 

White  Japanese  W^ind-flower  (Anemone 
japonica  alba)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
autumnal-blooming  plants,  producing  a long 
succession  of  clear  white  flowers  at  a time 
when  there  is  not  much  variety  in  gardens.  It 
delights  in  a moist  soil,  and  in  good  ground 
will  send  up  spikes  of  flower  at  least  5 feet 
high. 

Columbines  (Aquilegias)  are  amongst  the 
best  of  plants  for  supplying  cut  flowers  that  can 
be  readily  increased  from  seed.  There  is  great 
diversity  of  colour  in  these  beautiful  flowers, 
and  by  sowing  a few  seeds  of  the  best  colours 
every  year  a good  supply  of  young  plants  may 
be  maintained,  as  they  flower  best  when  two  or 
three  years  old. 

White  Feach-leaved  Bem,  flower  (Cam- 
panula persicifolia  alba).— A splendid  plant, 
producing  abundance  of  flower-spikes,  which 
are  lined  with  beautiful  double  flowers  of  the 
purest  white,  that  will  pass  easily  as  substitutes 
for  Gardenias. 

Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  is  another  grand 
autumnal  flower,  producing  flower-spikes  at 
least  6 feet  high,  crowned  with  hundreds  of 
clear,  white,  Daisy-like  flowers. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum  is  equally  good, 
but  flowers  earlier  in  the  season.  Both  increase 
readily  by  pushing  out  stems  from  the  old 
stock  underground— one  of  Nature’s  own  plans 
for  giving  the  plants  a fresh  root-run. 

Lyre-flower  (Dielytra  spectabilis)  is  a grand 
plant  for  outdoor  work,  as  well  as  for  pots,  as 
it  keeps  on  flowering  nearly  the  whole  season, 
its  long,  gracefully-arched  spikes  being  very 
effective  in  mixed  cut- flower  stands. 

Rough  - leaved  Sunflower  (Helianthus 
(Harpalium)  rigidus).— A beautiful  single  Sun- 
flower, with  rich,  golden-yellow  flowers  and 
very  dark  eye,  lasting  well  when  cut.  It  pushes 
out  long  underground  stems,  and  soon  spreads 
into  large  clumps. 

Double  Perennial  Sunflower  (Helianthus 
multiflorus  fl. -pi.). — This  is  a beautiful  plant, 
producing  immense  quantities  of  fine  double 
flowers,  and  in  good  soil  it  keeps  on  forming 
successional  heads  for  a long  time. 

Common  or  German  Iris  (Iris  germanica). — 

A splendid  race  of  plants,  with  large  flowers  of 
beautiful  varied  colours,  that  rival  Orchids  in 
their  quaintness  and  beauty. 

Large-flowered  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathy- 
rus)  red  and  white,  are  amongst  the  best  of  all 
plants  for  producing  great  quantities  of  bloom, 
but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  perfect  seeds,  or 
their  flowering  is  soon  stopped.  The  white 
variety  is  an  exquisite  flower. 

Solomon’s  Seal,  although  a common  plant  in 
woods  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  well 
worthy  of  a foremost  place  in  gardens,  for  its 
finely  arched  stalks  with  delicate  little  bell-like 
flowers  are  very  chaste  and  effective,  while  in 
the  mixed  border  a few  good  clumps  look  very 
graceful ; and  for  cutting,  to  put  in  large  vases, 
there  are  few  plants  to  surpass  it. 

Meadow  Sweets  (Spiraeas)  of  several  kinds 
are  beautiful  plants,  and  delight  in  plenty  of 
moisture.  Spiraea  Aruncus,  S.  japonica,  and 
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S.  tilipendula,  are  kinds  that  everyone  ought  to 
grow. 

UnRCiiELr.’s  Torch  Lily  (Tritoma  Burchclli)  is 
a grand  thing  for  supplying  large  spikes  of 
gorgeously-coloured  flowers.  It  is  a strong 
rooting  and  gross  feeding  plant,  and  the  best  way 
to  increase  it  is  by  dividing  the  crowns  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  This  variety  is  deeper 
coloured,  and  keeps  flowering  in  succession 
longer  than  the  common  Torch  Lily  (Tritoma 
Uvaria).  J.  G. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Forced  flowers  should  now  be  abundant.  These  will 
indude  bulbs  in  much  variety.  Daffodils,  double  and 
single,  will  bloom  now  without  much  forcing.  They  make 
a charming  show  planted  thickly  in  8-inch  pots.  For 
cutting  they  may  be  grown  in  itoxes,  or  even  planted 
thickly  on  the  inside  borders  of  a Vine  or  Peach-house  at 
work.  After  flowering  the  bulbs  can  be  ripened  and 
planted  out  in  the  garden  to  recover  tone,  and  will,  in  due 
course,  come  on  for  forcing  again.  Spiraeas  with  only 
moderate  forcing  will  now  be  opening  their  blossoms,  and 
these  are  very  effective  in  groups.  Good  specimens  of 
M'ilmoreana,  and  Azaleas,  Genistas,  Arum  Lilies, 
Deutzi^,  and  Epacrises  may  be  had  with  only  moderate 
conveniences.  It  is  only  a question  of  growing  the  plants 
well,  and  helping  them  with  a little  stimulant  when  the 
flower-buds  are  formed.  Camellias  also  will  now  be  in 
good  condition.  All  plants  will  not  require  more  water, 
and  the  ventilation,  especially  on  fine  days,  should  be 
more  lil)eral,  but  keep  out  cold  draughts.  As  soon  as  the 
beauty  of  hard-wooded  plants  is  over  clear  off  all  dead 
flowers,  give  a good  wash  with  the  syringe  to  free  them 
from  dust.  Do  W'hat  pruning  is  reqxiired,  and  remove  to  the 
growing-house  to  make  their  growth.  As  soon  as  the 
young  shoots  are  fairly  started  repot  if  necessary,  but 
when  hard-w’ooded  plants  have  reached  specimen  size  they 
will  not  require  potting  every  year  if  the  drainage  is  ail 
right.  Many  of  the  old  Salvias,  Begonias,  and  other  soft- 
wooded  winter-blooming  stuff  may  be  thrown  out  when  the 
stock  of  cuttings  has  been  got  in,  and  are  in  a fair  way  of 
rooting.  Himantoifliyllnms  are  ver.y  effective  when  in 
blossom,  and  last  in  perfection  a long  time.  Good 
specimens  always  attract  attention.  They  are  not  diffii.-ult 
to  grow  well,  and  if  potted  in  enough  fibrous  material 
will  grow'  rapidly,  and  soon  make  good  specimens. 
Propagate  by  seeds  or  division.  Night  temj)erature 
about  60  degs.  Sponge  dusty  leaves,  as  the  syringe 
cannot  be  used  at  present. 

Stove. 

Gloxinias  will  soon  be  starting  into  growth,  and  should 
then  be  repotted.  1 1 used  to  be  the  custom  to  grow  these 
chiefly  in  pcit,  but  a rich,  rough  compost  is  more  suitable 
for  the  prodUi-tion  of  large  flowers  and  massive  foliage.  A 
packet  of  seed  from  a good  strain  w’ill  produce  many 
charming  varieties,  and  if  sown  now  and  rushed  on  in  a 
warm,  moist  place,  they  will  all  flower  in  the  autumn. 
The  Streptocarpuses  are  growing  in  favour.  They  are 
hardier  than  Gloxinias,  but  in  the  early  stages  may  have 
the  s.ame  treatment.  Seeds  may  be  sown  now.  A re- 
arrangement of  the  stove  may  take  place  now,  and  this 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  repotanythingwhich  requiresit. 
As  a rule,  good  plantsmen  repot  all  their  plants  annually — 
this  gives  an  opportunity  to  remove  some  of  the  inert 
exhausted  soil — and  replace  with  sweet,  fibry  stuff  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  each  plant.  Stove  plants  at  times  require 
a good  deal  of  water,  but  this  makes  the  soil  pasty  and 
sour,  and  when  this  is  replaced  with  fresh  compost  of  a 
similar  kind  the  plants  are  much  improved. 

Unheated  Greenhouse. 

When  no  artificial  heat  is  used  it  is  a great  advantage  to 
have  the  house  roomy  and  fairly  lofty,  as  the  frost  is  not 
then  so  severe  inside.  Of  course,  no  matter  how  large  the 
house  may  be,  when  the  thermometer  drops  down  to  zero 
the  soil  under  the  house  will  be  frozen  hard.  This  is  where 
the  advantage  of  plunging  the  pots  comes  in— either  on  the 
border  or  in  a bed  of  C ocoa-fibre,  and  then  again  if  the 
house  contains  anything  not  absolutely  hardy  a covering 
of  Frigi-domo,  tacked  on  the  roof,  will  make  all  snug  and 
comfortable.  Camellias  growing  on  the  border  will  be 
(|uite  safe,  especially  if  a couple  of  inches  of  Cocoa-fibre  is 
spread  .as  a mulch' over  the  roots;  and  Tea  Roses  and 
Clematis  will  be  quite  at  home. 

Chrysanthemums. . 

Shift  on  the  plants  struck  early  in  a thumb-pot.  The 
aim  should  be  toprevent  checks  and  retain  all  the  bottom 
leaves.  Where  several  cuttings  are  rooted  in  a pot  repot 
as  soon  as  rooted,  and  kept  in  a light  house  where  the 
frost  is  just  kept  out.  If  the  thermometer  does  not  fall 
below  32  degs.  they  will  be  quite  safe,  and  be  in  better  trim 
for  growing  on  than  if  more  fire-heat  is  used.  Continue 
to  put  in  cuttings  of  new  sorts  till  a sufficient  stock  has 
been  obtained.  Surplus  plants  are  useful  to  grow,  specially 
for  next  year’s  stock.  The  cuttings  from  highly-fed 
plants  do  not  as  a rule  make  such  good  plants  as  when  they 
are  grown  naturally. 

Propagating  Bedding  Plants. 

Keep  the  hot-bed  or  propagating  house  filled  up  now. 
It  is  better  to  have  plants  to  spare  than  not  enough.  All 
soft-wooded  things  will  strike  best  when  the  young  shoots 
are  about  3 inches  long.  There  should  be  now  plenty  of 
cuttings  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Salvias,  Heliotrope, 
Ageratums,  and  other  plints  required  in  considerable 
numbers. 

Cucumber  House. 

Cucumbers  planted  now,  if  the  temperature  is  right,  will 
be  bearing  freely  at  Easter,  which  is  as  soon  as  they  are 
rei)uired  in  large  numbers.  By-and-bye,  Cucumbers  may 


■*  In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “Garden  Work”  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


be  grown  without  much  bottom-heat,  but  they  must  have 
it  now  and  all  through  next  month.  With  a comfortable 
bottom-heat  Cucumbers  will  do  with  a top-heat  of  65  degs. 
at  night. 

Cold  Frames. 

All  frames  containing  plants,  whether  hardy  or  not, 
should  be  covered  during  frosty  weather,  and  the  covers 
may  remain  on  so  long  as  the  frost  continues. 

Window  Plants. 

This  has  been  a very  trying  winter,  and  when  the  result 
of  the  severe  weather  is  fully  known  I am  afraid  there  will 
be  many  losses  to  deplore.  When  the  mild  weather  returns 
the  losses  can  soon  be  made  good  by  striking  cuttings  or 
raising  seedlings.  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  heaps  of  other 
plants  can  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  on  a warm,  sunny 
window  in  March  and  April. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

We  are  having  a long  and  severe  winter,  but  it  is  better 
to  have  the  low  temperature  now  when  most  of  the  plants 
are  safe  under  the  snow  than  later  when  the  buds  are 
bursting.  Wallflowers  w’ere  fuU  of  growth  when  the  cold 
weather  set  in,  and  it  is  probable  some  injury  may  be  done, 
and  it  is  possible  some  damage  may  be  done  to  weakly 
Roses  and  a few  other  things,  but  the  result  will  be 
known  in  good  time.  Those  who  drew  a little  earth  up 
to  the  stems  of  the  Tea  Roses,  or  placed  a little  burnt 
earth  round  the  stems,  will  not  have  much  to  complain  of. 
It  is  a mistake,  I think,  to  plant  any  of  the  tender 
Clematises  at  the  wind-swept  corners  of  buildings.  Jack- 
man!  is  the  hardiest  of  the  large-flowered  kinds,  but  even 
this  looks  rusty  in  cold,  windy  positions.  Prune  weakly 
plants  well  back  about  the  time  the  buds  show  signs  of 
movement,  or  a little  earlier  if  the  frost  goes.  It  is  always 
a good  plan  to  mulch  anything  not  absolutely  hardy 
under  all  conditions  of  exposure.  The  severe  weather  has 
delayed  all  contemplated  improvements  which  involved 
the  removal  of  trees  and  shrubs,  turf,  &o.  ; but  when  the 
change  comes  there  will  be  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  a 
strong  and  persistent  effort  will  be  necessary  to  get  the 
work  forward.  Prune  Evergreens,  including  Ivy,  as  soon 
as  the  frost  goes,  and  put  in  cuttings  of  deciduous  shrubs, 
as  Rivers’  Golden  Elder,  Sea  Buckthorn,  Honeysuckle, 
Ivy,  &c. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Those  who  have  been  able  to  cover  the  early  vinery  and 
other  forcing  houses  will  have  found  the  advantage  not 
only  in  the  saving  of  fuel,  but  in  the  softer  and  more  genial 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  When  forcing  begins  there 
is  daily  work  to  be  done,  and  most  interesting  the  work  is 
among  flowering  Peaches,  Strawberries,  and  Vines  at  this 
season.  It  is  necessary  to  feel  quite  sure  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  inside  borders.  If  the  roots  are  dry  mischief 
will  certainly  be  done,  and  tungus  has  a habit  of  taking 
possession  of  dry,  dusty  borders  and  poisoning  the  roots. 
Soot  is  a cheap  stimulant,  and  in  a liquid  form  is  soon 
absorbed  by  the  soil.  Prune  and  trim  Peaches  on  walls 
when  the  weather  is  suitable.  Use  as  a preventive  against 
insects  a solution  of  Oishurst  Compound.  If  the  buds  ,are 
not  very  prominent  6 oz.  dissolved  in  a gallon  of  water 
will  free  the  tree  from  insects’  eggs,  and  make  the  work 
of  keeping  the  trees  clean  much  easier  during  the  summer. 
Apple-trees  which  arc  .affected  with  “ American  Blight  ” 
should  also  be  dressed,  especially  among  the  spurs.  This 
insect  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  one  or  two  dressings.  Much 
perseverance  is  necessary,  and  then  possibly  a fresh 
supply  will  come  from  a neighbour’s  garden,  as  they  will 
travel  from  orchard  to  garden  where  only  a short  distance 
separates.  Look  after  the  bud-eating  birds.  They  will 
soon  be  busy  if  nothing  has  been  done  to  keep  them  off. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  end  of  February  is  usually  a busy  seed  sowing 
time,  but  everything  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
soil.  When  the  land  is  dry  and  friable  early  and  succes- 
sional  crops  of  Peas  and  some  other  things  should  be  got 
in.  On  porous  soils  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  prepare 
the  trenches  for  the  main  crop  and  late  Peas  in  spring. 
This  I have  done  frequently,  and  others  doubtless  have 
done  the  same.  This  enables  the  land  to  be  set  out  and 
the  intervening  crops  planted,  and  all  that  one  has  to  do 
when  sowing  the  suocessional  crops  of  Peas  is  to  dry  the 
drills  and  plant  the  Peas  thinly  in  the  trench.  When 
manure  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  it  should 
either  be  forked  or  covered  with  3 inches  at  least  of  soil 
from  the  sides  of  the  trench.  All  main  crop  Peas  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  isolated.  Sow  early  Cauliflowers  in  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  also  a few  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Leeks, 
Onions,  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  Alter  a season  like  the 
present  young  plants  to  fill  up  vacancies  will  be  useful. 
Continue  to  make  up  hot-beds  for  bringing  forward  any- 
thing which  may  be  desired.  Tomatoes  may  be  sown 
now  for  planting  in  cool  houses.  Plant  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes as  soon  as  the  weather  is  suitable.  The  Chinese 
Artichoke  also  may  be  planted.  It  is  at  any  rate  worth  a 
trial,  especially  as  it  may  be  eaten  either  in  a raw  or  a 
cooked  state.  Broccoli  which  were  not  laid  down  will 
suffer  from  the  severe  frost.  E.  Honn.tv. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

The  present  severe  weather  is  very  trying  to  plant  life  of 
all  kinds,  both  indoors  and  outside.  In  the  open  nothing 
can  be  done,  of  course,  with  the  ground  frozen  nearly  a 
foot  deep,  and  under  glass  the  most  important  matter  is  to 
maintain  a safe  temperature,  and  take  care  that  nothing 
suffers  from  frost.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  pot  off,  or 
shift  on,  plants  of  any  kind  in  such  weather  as  this.  Better 
let  them  alone  until  the  conditions  are  more  favourable, 
paying  great  attention  to  the  watering  in  the  meantime. 
The  value  of  a covering  of  some  kind  over  the  roof  of  all 
glasshouses  in  cold  weather  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It 
not  only  saves  firing,  but  promotes  the  he.alth  of  the  plants 
inside  wonderfully.  The  thicker  and  warmer  it  is  the 
better.  The  usual  rule  of  keeping  plants  dry  in  cold 
weather  is  a good  one  in  the  case  of  those  in  unheated  or 
but  slightly  heated  structures  ; but  where  much  artificial 
warmth  is  employed  plenty  of  water  must  be  used,  not  only 
during  the  day,  but  when  necessary  at  night  as  well,  or 
else  things  will  get  dried  up  and  suffer  seriously,  as  well 
as  inducing  hosts  of  insects.  With  the  thermometer  at 
60  degs.  or  more,  and  plenty'  of  pipes  and  boiler-power, 
water  given  freely  even  late  on  frosty  nights  will  do  more 
good  than  harm,  as  a rule.  When  plants  of  any  kind 
(seed-pans  and  cutting-pots  included)  are  plunged  in  a hot- 


bed, consisting  of  Coco,a-nut-flbre  resting  on  galvanised  iron 
or  mats  over  hot-water  pipes,  if  the  fibre  l)ecomes  dry  it 
becomes  a non-conductor  directly,  so  Lake  care  that  it  has 
a thorough  soaking  and  turning  over  occasionally.  Forced 
flowers  of  many  kinds  are  very  pretty  and  sweet  now, 
some  of  the  best  being  the  Roman  and  other  Hyacinths, 
Dwarf  Tulips,  Narcissi  of  sorts,  Scillas,  Deutzias,  early 
Azaleas,  and  so  forth.  The  fragrant  Genista  (Cytisus) 
blooms  freely  in  a very  little  heat  at  this  season  in  country 
gardens,  but  in  large  towns  the  spikes  go  blind  unless  they 
are  brought  on  very  gently  and  naturally  as  the  spring 
advances.  Coronilla  glauca,  an  old  but  most  charming 
subject,  is  naturally  earlier  still,  but  it  does  not  thrive 
where  there  is  much  smoke  about.  A few  Spiraeas 
(S.  japonica)  may  be  brought  in  and  started  now,  but  do 
not  push  them  at  all  hard  yet.  S.  palmata  is  still  more 
impatient  of  forcing.  The  varieties  of  Ilabrothamnus  are 
good  things  for  town  gardens.  In  a fairly'  well  heated 
house  they  are  now  blooming  freely.  Bouvardias  that 
have  had  a good  rest  may  be  started  again  now  to  obtain 
cuttings.  Root  cuttings  of  this  pretty  subject  strike  freely 
now  in  bottom  heat,  and  make  good  plants.  B.  G.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a Garden  Diary  from  February 
S3rd  to  March  ,fnd. 

Sowed  main  crops  of  Onions  and  Parsnips,  and  planted 
root-cuttings  of  Seakale.  These  had  been  laid  in  damp 
sand,  and  had  already  begun  to  make  growth  at  the  crown 
ends  of  the  cuttings.  They  were  planted  in  rows 
15  inches  apart  and  1 foot  apart  in  the  rows.  With 
cleanly  culture  in  good  land  these  cuttings  make  crowns 
strong  enough  for  forcing  in  one  season.  In  many  cases 
more  than  one  crown  will  appear  on  each  cutting,  but  all 
except  the  strongest  will  be  rubbed  off.  Sowed  a good- 
sized  bed  of  Asparagus  to  raise  roots  for  forcing  and  for 
permanent  plantation.  I sow  in  drills  18  inches  apart 
and  then  to  1 foot  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  moved. 
Young  Asparagus  plants  can  be  transplanted  with  a 
trowel  when  only  a few  inches  high,  and  if  mulched  and 
watered  they  do  very  well.  They  do  not  make  so  good  a 
growth  as  the  undisturbed  plants,  but  it  is  making  the 
best  of  them,  and  they  must  be  thinned.  Planted 
Potatos  of  the  following  kinds:  ^lyatt’s  Ashleaf,  Early 
Puritan,  Snowdrop,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  They  were 
pla»ited  in  trenches,  and  a little  rich  compost  scattered 
over  them.  Sowed  more  Peas,  including  both  early  and 
second  early  kinds.  Planted  out  Peas  and  Beans  raised 
in  pots  under  glass.  I always  raise  a few  early  Peas  in 
this  way  8up]>lenientary  to  those  sown  outside.  Some- 
times, when  the  outride  crop  stands  well,  they  beat  those 
raised  under  glass  ; hut  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
there  is  a delightful  uncertainty  about  our  climate  w'hich 
always  makes  it  worth  the  while  to  sow  a few  tilings 
under  glass  for  transplanting.  In  this  way  I raise  Cauli- 
flowers, Early  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Leeks,  Celery,  and 
Onions  on  a very  mild  hot-bed,  specially  to  plant  outside, 
if  required,  and  they  generally  come  in  useful.  The 
Celery,  of  course,  is  necessarily  raised  under  glass  for  the 
earl}'  crop.  Sowed  a few  seeds  of  the  Egyptian  Turnip- 
rooted  Beet  in  a box  in  the  vinery.  Only  just  plants 
enough  to  plant  two  or  three  rows  across  the  border  wdll 
be  raised.  It  is  one  of  our  aims  to  have  good  Beet  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  Turnip-rooted  kind  turns  in  so 
quickly,  and  freshly  grown  young  roots  are  superior  to  old 
roots,  no  matter  how  well  kept.  A further  sowing  of  the 
Turnip-rooted  variety  will  be  aown  in  the  border  towards 
the  end  of  the  month.  Looked  over  beds  of  Pinks, 
Tulips,  Carnations.  Pansies,  and  other  spring  flowers  to 
fasten  anything  loosened  by  the  frost,  and  loosen  the  sur- 
face just  a little.  Made  up  hot-beds  for  various  purposes. 
Placed  a little  warm  earth  along  the  rows  of  early  Potatoes 
in  warm  pits.  Pub  in  cuttings  of  various  tender  plants, 
including  a lot  of  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.  Tied  down 
Vines  and  thinned  Grapes  in  early-house.  Done  a little 
more  disbudding  in  early  Peach-house.  Stopped  the  young 
shoots  of  Figs  in  pots  at  the  fifth  leaf.  By  stopping  I do 
not  mean  that  the  end  of  the  shoot  is  absolutely  pinched 
off.  It  is  simply  crushed  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
the  point  of  the  shoot  being  left  to  die  gradually  This  acts 
as  a check  to  bleeding. 


A propagating  bed.— Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  me  any  useful  hints  in  the 
following  case,  probably  no  uncommon  one  ? The 
trouble  lies  in  the  raising  of  seeds  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  When  my  greenhouse  was 
built,  we  had  built,  in  the  warmest  half,  a forcing 
tank  of  brick,  lined  with  Portland  cement,  with 
a flow  and  return  hot-water  pipe  (4  inch) 
running  through  the  water,  which  was  kept  at 
a depth  of  about  24  inches  to  30  inches,  and 
covered  partly  with  slates,  partly  with  corru- 
gated iron,  and  filled  in  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
For  some  years  we  raised  seeds  with  only  toler- 
able success.  Plant  cuttings  strike  u'cll,  ^but 
seeds  do  not  germinate  nearly  so  well  as  in  a 
manure  hot-hed,  and,  further,  whenever  the  fire 
was  allowed  to  go  out,  the  cement  cracked  and 
the  water  escaped.  After  many  repairs  I aban- 
doned that  plan,  and  trusted  to  a manure  hot- 
bed in  a cold  frame  ; but  that  resource  is  failing 
this  year  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold,  and  by 
this  time  some  things  ought  to  be  sown.  To 
put  an  iron  tank  in  w'ould  he  very  expensive, 
besides  necessitating  severe  pulling  about  of  the 
structure.  Any  suggestions  would  he  thank- 
fully received'? — J.  C.  J.  Haes. 

* * The  only  way  to  keep  a hot- water  tank 
with  pipes  thoroughly  tight  is  to  bring  the  latter 
in  and  out  through  short  lengths  of  a larger 
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size,  with  an  india-rubber  ring  between,  and 
even  these  give  out  after  a few  years’  wear.  It 
is  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  tlie  pipes 
that  crack  the  cement.  We  should  say  let  all 
the  water  out,  lay  sheets  of  corrugated  iron, 
6 inches  by  12  inches,  over  the  pipes,  and  put 
3 inches  or  4 inches  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  over  the 
iron.  If  the  bed  is  not  more  than  4 feet  wide, 
it  will  work  well.  Cover  in  with  glass  if  neces- 
sary. 

A GARDEN  AT  MALSHANGER. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Wyndham  Portal,  at  Malshanger,  near 
Oakley.  , One  can  see  how  richly  the  border  is 
stocked  with  hardy  flowers,  which  give  a 
wealth  of  varied  bloom  from  spring  until 
autumn.  Many  gardens  are  uninteresting 
simply  through  their  bare  aspect,  except  per- 
haps in  the  summer  months,  when  annuals  and 
the  usual  bedders  contribute  colouring  to  the 
borders.  But  we  do  not  want  a preponder- 
ance of  these  things,  rather  abundance  of  hardy 
flowers  from  the  time  of  the  Snowdrops  till  the 
opening,  of  the  Christmas  Rose  in  December. 
We  have  lately  given  notes  upon  the  best  hardy 


ORCHIDS, 

CIRRHOPETALUMS. 

A CORRESPONDENT  from  Bournemouth  (“  W.  K.”) 
wishes  for  names  of  some  of  the  best  Cirrho 
petalums  to  grow.  This  is  a family  which 
certainly  would  not  recommend  to  any  amateur 
to  commence  with,  for  they  do  not  even  find 
great  favour  with  the  majority  of  Orchid 
growers,  most  of  the  species  being  more  curious 
than  beautiful.  Although  very  interesting,  the 
flowers  do  not  last  very  long  in  perfection. 
Most  of  the  Cirrhopetalums  are  natives  of 
India,  and  therefore  require  a large  amount  of 
heat  to  grow  under  cultivation,  and  plenty  of 
moisture  must  be  maintained  in  the  atmosphere. 
They  should  be  grown  in  small  pans  or  baskets, 
with  good  drainage,  and  a mixture  of  peat  and 
Sphagnum.  Suspend  them  near  the  roof  so  that 
they  may  receive  as  much  light  as  possible.  The 
kinds  which  are  at  present  in  cultivation  are 
indeed  very  few,  although  there  have  at  different 
times  been  a dozen  and  a half  sorts  introduced 
into  our  gardens.  Most  of  these  have  been 
allowed  to  disappear,  until  we  have  but  one  or 
two  left  to  represent  the  genus.  The  plants  are 


A "arclen  at  Malshaiisfer,  showing  border  of  hardy  flowers. 


DENDROBIUM  NOBILE. 

Without  doubt  this  fine  old  species  is  what 
may  be  truly  termed  an  amateur’s  Orchid,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  easy  to  cultivate,  and  its 
flowers  are  amongst  the  most  useful  in  the 
Orchid  family.  It  produces  its  blooms  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  when  cut  flowers 
of  any  description  are  very  acceptable,  and  by 
a little  careful  management,  and  a sufficient 
number  of  plants  are  at  command,  a succession 
of  bloom  may  be  maintained  from  early  winter 
until  midsummer.  D.  nobile  is  a native  of 
India,  where  it  is  spread  over  a very  consider- 
able area,  and  consequently  there  appears  a 
great  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  It 
is  imported  annually  in  large  numbers,  and  these 
can  be  obtained  at  a very  low  figure  ; in  fact,  as 
cheap  as  any  other  good  greenhouse  plant.  In 
purchasing  newly-imported  pieces  which  have 
not  flowered  in  this  country  there  is  always  a 
great  amount  of  interest,  in  the  expectation  of 
having  probaibly  secured  a piece  of  great  value, 
for  these  often  turn  out  of  large  importations, 
and  the  finest  varieties  have  not  yet  become 
plentiful  enough  to  make  them  cheap,  although 
they  now  realise  lower  prices  than  they  did  a few 
years  back.  This  plant  will  succeed  equally  as 
well  in  either  a hanging-basket  or  pot,  which  in 
either  case  must  be  provided  with  good  drainage. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  fibrous  peat  and 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  to  which  may  be  added 
a few  nodules  of  charcoal  ; this  should  be  pressed 
nice  and  firm  and  the  plants  elevated  above  the 
rims  ; whilst  in  active  growth  place  the  plants  in 
strong  heat,  and  supply  plenty  of  moisture,  both 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  until  the  new 
growths  are  eomplete,  when  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  a much  cooler  temperature  to  rest  and 
ripen  up  the  bulbs.  Whilst  in  the  cool  house 
give  them  little  or  no  water.  Amongst  the 
most  beautiful  varieties  of  this  grand  species 
are  several  with  very  highly-coloured  blooms, 
the  most  beautiful  perhaps  is  D.  nobile  nobilius, 
which  is  exceedingly  scarce.  Other  very  fine 
forms  are  D.  n.  Sanderiana,  D.  n.  Cooksoni, 
D.  n.  Dalliana,  whilst  D.  n.  Schreederiana  has 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  quite  a soft  rose-colour 
at  the  tip.  The  pure  white  D.  nobile  is  also  a 
very  rare  plant,  but  is  occasionally  found 
amongst  imported  pieces.  Besides  these  very 
dark  and  light  forms  there  are  several  others 
which  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  such  as  D. 
elegans,  a flower  of  very  fine  form  and  substance, 
the  colour  being  flushed  over  the  segments  and 
of  very  bright  shade,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  The  flowers  of  this  Dendrobe  are 
at  the  present  day  grown  largely  for  cutting 
purposes,  and  a large  number  find  their  way 
daily  into  Covent  Garden  and  other  large  mar- 
kets. These  are  especially  adapted  for  button- 
hole and  such-like  work  ; and  if  allowed  to 
remain  upon  the  plants  will  continue  in  perfec- 
tion for  several  weeks.  M.  B. 


plants  to  keep  the  garden  gay  throughout  the 
year,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to 
this  subject  again. 


DOES  MOWING  WEAKEN  GRASS  ? 

A GOOD  deal  depends  upon  how  the  work  is 
done.  If  the  machine  is  set  low  (as  too  many 
machines  are)  and  all  the  cut  Grass  taken  away, 
I think  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
constant  mowing  does  weaken  the  Grass.  Where 
the  cut  Grass  is  left  on  the  turf  the  mulch 
nourishes  the  roots  of  the  Grass,  and  the  turf  is 
kept  in  fairly  good  condition  ; but  there  are 
several  objections  to  scattering  the  cut  Grass  by 
taking  off  the  box.  If  carried  out  regularly  it 
certainly  does  tend  to  make  the  lawns  more 
weedy.  If  the  blossoms  of  Daisies  and  other 
weeds  are  scattered  in  dry  weather  in  the  Grass, 
many  of  the  seeds  will  ripen  and  grow.  Many 
years  ago,  when  the  Americans  sent  us  over 
their  Archimedian  Lawn-mower  I bought  two 
of  them,  and  for  a time  we  looked  upon  them 
with  favour  ; but  the  lawns  on  which  they  were 
used  certainly  got  full  of  Daisies,  and  in  wet 
weather  the  scattered  Grass  was  an  eyesore. 
But  though  I do  not  use  the  Archimedian  now, 
1 frequently  during  the  season  take  off  the  box 
and  scatter  the  cut  Grass,  and  this  may  be  done 
with  advantage  where  the  lawns  are  free  from 
weeds.  There  is  no  better  or  cheaper  way  of 
getting  rid  of  weeds  on  a lawn  than  digging 
them  out  when  the  ground  is  soft.  E.  H. 


of  dwarf  habit,  producing  very  small  pseudo- 
bulbs and  thin,  lanceolate  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  scape,  and 
these  are  small  and  of  curious  formation  ; in 
! fact,  the  plants  are  only  grown  in  collections 
where  botanical  curiosities  are  cared  for. 
Possibly  “ W.  K.”  has  not  the  correct  name,  or 
if  so  he  has  been  very  ill-advised.  If  he  intends 
growing  Orchids  I shall  be  pleased  to  give  him 
any  information  through  Gardening  if  he  will 
send  full  particulars.  M.  B. 


ONCIDIUM  FLEXUOSUM. 

This  is  an  easily  cultivated  Orchid,  and  one 
that  is  most  useful  for  growing  when  cut  flowers 
are  required.  Replying  to  “Pitman,’  who 
inquires  ■“  When  and  how  to  remove  the  old 
from  the  new  bulbs  ?”  I presume  he  intends  to 
propagate  the  plants.  This  can  be  effected  by 
cutting  the  creeping  rhizomes  with  a sharp  knife 
at  the  most  convenient  place,  and  carefully 
pulling  the  parts  asunder.  This  plant  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  a great  number  of  years,  and 
is  very  popular.  It  produces  a number  of  flowers 
upon  a branching  scape  from  2 feet  to  4 feet  in 
length  at  different  times  of  the  year.  These  are 
bright  yellow,  with  the  small  sepals  and  petals 
barred  with  chestnut-brown,  and  the  roundish 
oblong  lip  finely  spotted  with  the  same  colour. 
This  kind  is  a native  of  Brazil,  and  will  continue 
in  beauty  for  a long  time  if  not  sprinkled  with 
the  syringe.  M.  B. 


1988.— Orchids  for  amateurs. — If  you 

are  prepared  to  keep  the  temperature  of  your 
greenhouse  up  to  43  degs.  at  night  all  the  winter, 
and  a thin  shade  on  the  glass  over  the  plants  in 
the  summer,  you  will  be  able  to  succeed  with  the 
following  cool  Orchids,  if  you  give  them  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care  in  watering,  and  are 
prepared  to  accept  a lower  standard  of  excellence 
than  is  expected  of  a professional  grower.  I 
will  mention  first  two  Odontoglossums  that  will 
succeed  under  such  treatment.  These  are  O. 
Alexandne  and  0.  Rossi  majus,  which  are  no 
more  difficult  to  cultivate  with  careful  manage- 
ment than  a fancy  Pelargonium.  Oncidium 
flexuosum  and  0.  Pescatorei  are  two  more 
that  will  suit  you  admirably.  There  are  also 
two  forms  of  Masdevallia  that  succeed  well 
under  this  treatment — viz.,  M.  ignea  and  M. 
Harryana,  the  last  mentioned  being  the  hand- 
somer of  the  two.  Suitable  also  are  Cypripedium 
insigne,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  Odontoglossum 
cordatum,  which  are  all  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive. The  end  of  March  is  a good  time  to  com- 
mence growing  Orchids. — J.  C.  C. 


“The  English  Flower  Garden.”  — This  is 
being  revised  and  reprinted,  and  ndll  be  issued  in  the  spring. 
The  new  edition  will  contain  an  account  of  the  hardy  Bam- 
boos, by  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford,  of  the  hardy  Water 
Lilies  by  Mons.  Latour-Marliac,  the  Narcissi  by  Mr.  Eur- 
bidge,  the  Lilies  by  Dr.  Wallace,  outdoor  Chrysanthemums 
by  Mr.  Molyneux.  Tea  Roses  by  Mr.  Herrington,  and  many 
other  additions.  The  first  part — i.e.,  that  devoted  to  design — 
will  have  important  additions  and  plans  showing  plan  to 
soale,  as  well  as  planting  of  the  beds. 
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ROSES. 

MANURES  FOR  ROSES. 

Roses  like  almost  anj'  kind  of  manure.  What 
we  want  to  aim  at  is  to  give  the  soil  the  pro- 
perties it  is  deficient  in.  In  many  cases  Roses 
are  considerably  over-manured  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  exceedingly  gross  feeders. 
This  idea  is  wrong.  The  Rose  enjoys  a generous 
and  rich  treatment,  but  is  quite  as  easily 
surfeited  as  other  plants.  In  more  than  one 
instance  I have  known  Roses  planted  in  what 
was  little  more  or  less  than  a manure-heap.  In 
selecting  ground  for  a rosery,  it  is  well  to  know 
how  it  has  been  manured  and  cropped  during 
the  past  two  or  three  seasons.  If  manured  so 
heavily,  as  many  do  when  growing  vegetables 
of  the  Brassica  tribe,  there  will  be  little  need 
to  do  more  than  thoroughly  trench  it  and 
apply  a small  portion  of  suitable  manure  to  the 
subsoil.  Let  us  imagine  that  the  soil  is 
naturally  of  a somewhat  stiff  and  close  nature, 
and  that  much  farmyard  manure  has  been  used 
during  the  past  few  years.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, unless  such  ground  has  been  very  heavily 
cropped  with  gross-feeding  subjects,  there  will 
still  remain  a considerable  amount  of  humus. 
To  add  to  this  by  applying  more  of  the  same 
manure  would  not  be  beneficial  to  Roses.  These 
being  an  entirely  fresh  crop  to  the  ground, 
would  not  need  more  of  the  same  class  of  manure. 
Should  the  soil  be  very  stiff  and  close,  a dress- 
ing of  fresh  lime  would  be  of  great  service,  and 
would  bring  it  into  better  order,  besides  releas- 
ing much  of  the  stagnant  humus.  If  stiff  and  not 
too  full  of  humus,  then  a manure  having  a light 
and  opening  tendency  should  be  chosen.  Soot 
is  a grand  fertiliser,  and  also  has  the  desired 
effect.  Liquid-manure  should  seldom  be  applied 
to  Roses  growing  upon  stiff  soil,  as  it  does  not 
drain  away  freely  enough  to  avoid  stagnation. 
At  any  rate,  it  should  never  be  applied  except 
when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  and  their 
roots  hungry  and  ready  to  absorb  it  at  once. 
Upon 

Licht  and  naturau.y  wki.l-dhained  soils 
tlie  same  precautions  are  not  so  necessary.  From 
these  few  remarks  it  ndll  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  so  much  a (juestion  of  what  manure 
is  best  for  Roses  as  it  is  to  what  is  best 
for  the  soil  they  are  to  be  cultivated  in.  I 
would  not  recommend  the  application  of 
what  are  styled  green  manures  — that  is, 
those  of  a very  fresh  nature.  A heap  of 
rotted  weeds,  vegetable  refuse,  old  potting-soil, 
&o. , that  has  had  a little  night-soil  and  other 
sewage  emptied  upon  it,  turned  over  frequently, 
and  during  the  last  turning  had  a little  fresh 
lime  intermixed  with  it,  is  my  ideal  of  a suit- 
able compost  to  enrich  almost  any  soil  for  Roses. 
To  sum  up,  apply  heavy  manures  to  very  light 
soil,  and  the  reverse  to  that  of  a close  and  heavy 
nature.  The  class  or  kind  of  manure  employed 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  so  long  as  it  answers 
to  the  above,  and  the  soil  is  not  already  over- 
charged with  the  same.  Having  got  the  soil 
well  turned  over  and  manured  according  to  the 
above,  the  plants  should  be  put  in  as  early  as 
possible.  Do  not,  however,  hurry  this  operation 
to  the  extent  of  planting  when  the  soil  is  too 
wet.  Dryness  at  planting- time  is  a factor  that 
scarcely  needs  consideration,  as  it  so  seldom 
happens  that  the  soil  is  too  dry.  Should  such  be 
the  case,  I would  still  plant,  and  water  the  soil 
around  their  roots,  not  finishing  the  planting, 
and  then  applying  enough  water  to  penetrate 
to  their  roots,  but  watering  around  them  imme- 
diately the  first  small  portion  of  soil  has  been 
placed  upon  them.  Sufficient  moisture  will  thus 
be  conserved  around  the  roots,  and  the  soil  will 
not  be  in  a close  or  sodden  state,  such  as  would 
happen  if  planted  when  excessively  wet.  It 
does  not  want  much  rain  upon  newly-moved 
soil  to  make  it  harsh  and- stiff  if  trodden  upon  at 
tliis  time.  If  you  can  manage  to  plant  directly 
it  is  prepared,  do  not  miss  the  opportunity. 

A MOST  IMPORT.YMX  ITEM  iu  planting,  Roses  is 
the  deptli  at  which  to  put  them.  This  depends 
upon  whether  they  be  worked  as  dwarfs  or  upon 
standard  Brier-stocks.  The  former,  with  such 
plants  as  are  cultivated  upon  their  own  roots, 
need  to  be  fully  2 inches  below  where  the  bud 
was  inserted.  Those  on  their  own  roots  having 
no  such  guiding  mark,  may  bo  planted  at  the 
same  distance  below  their  base.  In  this  case 
suckers  are  more  freely  produced,  the  softening 
influence  of  the  soil  tending  to  develop  what 


would  otherwise  often  be  dormant  buds  for  a 
long  period.  As  the  season  goes  on  and  the 
plants  are  mulched,  the  soil  may  be  slightly 
drawn  up  around  them,  thus  encouraging  more 
eyes  to  break  from  a point  slightly  higlier  up 
their  base.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  secret  of 
growing  dwarf  Roses,  they  producing  their 
most  valuable  wood  in  the  form  of  suckers. 
Before  planting,  should  they  be  worked  upon 
any  stock,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  over- 
haul them  and  cut  out  any  dormant  eyes  beneath 
the  point  where  the  Rose  was  budded  or  grafted 
upon  the  stock.  When  this  precaution  is  taken, 
and  the  Roses  are  well  worked— f.e.,  as  low  as 
possible— there  is  very  little  need  to  fear  stock 
suckers  being  produced.  With  own-root  Roses 
this  is  not  necessary.  In  planting  standards 
depth  is  not  needed.  Only  cover  the  collar  of 
Brier  about  3 inches,  and  do  not  draw  any  soil 
around  them  in  the  way  advised  for  dwarfs. 
But  it  is  equally  necessary  to  search  well  for  any 
eyes  upon  the  collar,  or  even  strong  roots  upon 
the  Brier.  B. 


Pruning  Roses.  — Would  you  kindly 
advise  me  through  your  paper  of  tlie  correct 
treatment  for  bush  Roses  which  made  a lot  of 
wood  last  year  ; some  are  fully  5 feet  high,  and 
straggling  ? I would  rather  reduce  each  bush 
in  size  than  remove  any  altogether.  Is  this  a 
suitable  time  of  year  to  use  the  knife,  and  what 
would  be  the  result  as  regards  blooming  ? — 
Liquid. 

Dwarf  or  bush  Rosea  may  be  pruned  to 
almost  any  extent,  and  the  plants  will  indeed 
be  probably  all  the  better  for  being  well  cut 
back.  The  best  time  to  do  it  is,  as  a rule,  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April, 
according  to  the  season.  You  may  then  cut 
them  down  to  1 foot  or  2 feet  from  the  ground, 
and  they  will  bloom  freely  afterwards,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  made  firm  and  a mulch  of  short 
manure  is  put  on  in  May.  Another  pretty  way 
is  to  peg  down  the  points  of  the  long  shoots  (of 
last  year’s  growth)  to  the  soil,  when  they  will 
break  and  bloom  at  every  joint. 

1987.— Mildew  on  Roses.  — The  only 
thing  you  can  do  to  the  wood  of  your  Rose-trees 
that  were  affected  with  mildew  last  year,  is  to 
cut  the  affected  parts  clean  away  if  the  mildew 
left  any  impression  on  the  wood.  But  that  is  a 
doubtful  remedy.  I should  prefer  to  dust  the 
branches  with  fresh  slaked  lime  when  they  are 
damp.  Do  this  at  once,  and  prune  in  March  in 
the  ordinary  way.  If  you  refer  to  Rose-trees 
under  glass,  be  careful  to  ventilate  the  bouse  in 
cold,  windy  weather  so  as  not  to  admit  any  cold 
air  upon  the  young  foliage.  It  is  better  to  let 
the  thermometer  rise  10  degs.  higher  than  is 
generally  allowed  than  to  admit  cold  currents  of 
air  into  the  house.  Dryness  at  the  roots — 
whether  the  plants  are  grown  under  glass  or  iu 
the  open  air — is  a fruitful  source  of  mildew. 
Prevention  in  this  case  is  better  than  cure,  and 
you  should  commence  watering  the  roots  before 
they  actually  suffer  for  the  want  of  moisture. 
If  any  stimulating  liquid  is  available,  do  not  be 
afraid  to  use  it  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
often.— J.  C.  C. 

Mildew  is  a disease  that  proceeds  from 

some  check.  Sometimes,  not  often,  we  find  it 
upon  matured  wood  ; but  it  does  not  live  long 
there.  Where  we  see  its  evil  effects  is  upon  the 
young  growth  of  our  Roses  at  the  very  time 
when  the  prospects  appeared  brightest.  The 
check  may  be  caused  in  many  ways.  It  may 
be  from  a cold  current  of  air  when  ventilating, 
or  it  may  be  from  a sudden  drop  or  rise  in  the 
temperature  ; then  it  may  also  be  caused  by 
drought  or  the  reverse — it  does  not  matter 
which  ; mildew  will  be  sure  to  follow  very  closely 
upon  any  extreme.  The  avoidance  of  these, 
therefore,  is  really  the  only  means  of  preven- 
tion. You  suggest  that  there  may  be  some 
application  of  insecticide  as  a preventive. 
The  only  way  of  using  these  would  be  by  apply- 
ing them. at  the  time  one  fears. a ehec.k  may  be 
at  hand.  For  instance,  if  by  any  means  our 
Roses  have  suffered  from  injudicious  ventilation, 
watering,  or  heating,  I should  at  once  use  a weak 
solution ; not  wait  until  the  germs  of  the 
disease  are  firmly  fixed.  Any  insecticide  will 
do,  but  it  is  better  for  this  purpose  when  a little 
extra  flowers  of  sulphur  are  added.  Or  we  may 
use  tepid  water  and  a little  sulphur  only.  I 
prefer  a weak  mixture  of  soluble  paraffin  and 
sulphur  ; even  this  is  better  with  a little  soft- 


soap.  Boil  a pound  of  soft-soap  in  a gallon  of 
water,  keep  this  boiling  for  a few  minutes  until 
dissolved,  then  add  a couple  of  wine-glasses  of 
ordinary  petroleum -oil.  Of  course,  you  will 

remove  from  the  fire  before  adding  the  last- 
named  ingredient.  As  we  know  sulphur  to  be 
deadly  to  mildew  spores,  always  add  three  wine- 
glassesof  this,  and  then  thoroughlystir  the  whole 
together.  Bottle  this  off  while  in  motion,  and 
you  will  have  one  of  the  cheapest,  safest,  and 
most  effectual  remedies  for  almost  all  Rose 
enemies.  When  needed  for  use,  dilute  the 
mixture  to  about  twenty-four  times  its  bulk, 
but  keep  the  whole  stirred  during  application, 
and  also  shake  the  bottle  or  the  sulphur  will 
settle.  This  will  prevent  the  mildew  from 
gaining  ground,  and  kill  it  wherever  touched  ; 
but  the  real  prevention  lies  in  judicious  treat- 
ment by  avoiding  extremes  of  any  kind.  In 
the  open  air  we  cannot  do  this  ; still,  a sharp 
syringing  with  the  same  mixture  will  often  avoid 
the  unpleasant  results  of  mildew  if  we  use  it 
directly  similar  changes  occur. — P.  U. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS, 

NOTES  ON  DAHLIAS.— II. 

Bedding  Dahlias. — This  is  the  name  given 
to  a small  list  of  dwarf  varieties,  which  are 
valuable  for  massing.  They  bloom  profusely, 
and  make  a bold  feature.  One  kind  named 
Rising  Sun,  the  flowers  brilliant  scarlet,  blooms 
with  great  freedom,  being  used  with  good  effect 
in  many  of  the  London  parks. 

Si’ECiE.s. — Amongst  these  we  may  note  the 
following  : 

D.  uocciNEA,  a tall  plant  with  bright  scarlet 
flowers  that  rarely  vary.  Nearly  related  to  it, 
and  differing  only  in  some  slight  points,  is 
D.  Cervantesi,  also  with  showy  scarlet  flowers. 

D.  GLAiiBATA  is  a beautiful  plant  of  dwarf 
spreading  growth,  more  slender  than  any  of  th-j 
other  species.  The  flowers  arc  smaller  than 
those  of  other  kinds,  and  vary  from  pure  white 
to  deep  purple.  It  is  hardier  than  any  other 
Dahlia,  and  plants  left  in  the  ground  are 
generally  uninjured  throughout  the  winter.  Its 
dwarf  growth  adapts  it  for  positions  unsuitable 
for  the  latter  kinds,  and  it  has  a good  effect  in 
masses,  its  colour  being  unlike  that  of  any 
other  Dahlia.  It  is  known  also  as  D.  Mercki, 
repens,  and  Decaisneana. 

D.  GRACILIS  is  a distinct  and  graceful  plant, 
with  slender  stems  and  finely-divided  foliage, 
which  gives  it  a freer  habit  than  any  other 
Dahlia.  The  bright-scarlet  flowers  are  of  the 
ordinary  size. 

I).  iMi’EBiALis  has  large  and  graceful  much- 
divided  leaves,  and  flowers,  of  a beautiful  French 
white,  thrown  up  in  a great  cone-like  mass.  It 
rarely  flowers  in  the  open  air,  but  it  is  of  ser- 
vice both  in  the  flower-garden  and  conservatory. 
Planted  in  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  a warm, 
sheltered  position  in  the  open  air  at  the  end  of 
May,  it  grows  well  in  summer,  and  its  large  and 
graceful  leaves  make  it  an  ornament  worthy  of 
being  used  as  a “ fine-foliaged  ” plant.  Similar 
to  this,  but  not  so  fine,  is  D.  Maximiliana. 

D.  JuAREZi  is  now  well  known.  It  is  the 
more  desirable  because  of  its  easy  culture,  as  it 
requires  the  same  treatment  o^i  ordinary 
Dahlias.  It  is  not  quite  double,  but  is  very  fine 
in  form  and  brilliant  in  colour,  though  it  flowers 
somewhat  sparsely. 

D.  VARIABILIB  is  the  supposed  parent  of  all 
the  garden  varieties.  The  wild  plant  has  scar- 
let flowers  like  coccinea,  and  is  of  similar 
growth.  A packet  of  seed,  however,  will  yield 
plants  with  flowers  of  all  shades,  from  crimson 
to  white  and  yellow. 

Culture. — To  get  a good  result  it  is  essential 
to  have  rich,  deep,  and  moist  soil,  and  to  put 
out  strong  plants  as  early  as  may  be  safe,  so  as 
to  secure  a good  growth  for  autumn  bloom. 
Where  weak  plants  are  put  a little  too  late  they 
may  only  give  a few  poor  blooms  before  the 
frost  comes.  If  planted  in  May  and  frost  is 
feared,  protect  the  young  plants  at  night  by 
turning  a garden  pot  over  them.  If  the  soil  is 
not  deep,  rich,  and  moist,  manure-water  should 
be  used.  Watering  is  usually  necessary  in  early 
growth,  afterwards  it  is  not  so  in  moist  districts 
where  the  plant  is  well  treated  as  regards  depth 
and  quality  of  soil.  In  dry  places  water  is 
essential  in  most  seasons.  Staking  and  tying 
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out  the  shoots  must  be  attended  to,  as  the  stems 
are  brittle  and  break  under  little  wind-pressure. 
Earwigs  are  great  enemies  to  Dahlias,  but  can 
be  trapped  in  small  round  troughs  which  may  be 
got  from  any  pottery.  They  may  also  be 
caught  on  pieces  of  Hemlock  stem,  6 inches 
long,  by  leaving  a joint  at  one  end,  and  sticking 
the  pieces  here  and  there  through  the  plants. 
Small  pots,  with  a little  bit  of  dry  Spliagnum 
Moss  inside,  inverted  on  the  tops  of  stakes,  also 
form  good  traps. 

Increase. — Dahlia  roots  have  kept  well,  and 
flowered  for  years,  especially  in  dry  soils  where 
the  plants  have  been  cut  down  to  the  ground 
and  covered  with  some  protection  against  frost ; 
but  the  usual  practice  is  to  take  up  the  roots  and 
store  them  in  winter.  Dahlias  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  root-division,  layers,  and  seed, 
the  last  way  being  used  only  where  new  kinds 
are  sought.  Cuttings  are  the  best  means  of 
propagating  Dahlias,  though  division  of  the 
roots  is  usually  practised.  If  started  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  to 
70  degs.  Fahr.,  each  crown  will  produce  three  or 
four  euttiugs  every  two  or  three  days.  These 
may  be  taken  off  even  as  early  as  March,  close 
to  the  crown,  without,  however,  injuring  it,  as 
others  will  come  up  at  the  base  of  those  removed. 
The  cuttings  must  not  be  too  long  before  they 
are  taken  from  the  tubers,  as  then  they 
flag.  When  the  crowns  have  supplied 
all  the  cuttings  that  can  be  got  from  them  they 
may  be  divided,  and  therefore  nothing  is  lost. 
Cuttings  may  be  successfully  struck  during  the 
summer  months  ; but  this  is  unusual  except  in 
the  case  of  choice  varieties.  Three-inch  pots 
are  best  for  putting  the  cutting-s  into,  six  cut- 
tings being  put  in  each  pot.  They  should  bo 
plunged  in  a brisk  bottom-heat,  covered  with 
hand-glasses,  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 
In  less  than  a fortnight  they  will  be  all  rooted, 
and  may  be  potted  off  singly  into  large  3-inch 
jjots.  Harden  them  oft'  gradually  until  planted 
out  in  May. 

To  raise  seedlings  sow  the  seed  in  heat  in 
February,  and  treat  the  young  plants  in  the 
same  way  as  cuttings.  To  propagate  from 
layers  the  lowest  branches  of  the  plant  should 
he  pegged  down.  If  the  soil  be  sandy  they  will 
root  freely,  but  in  the  absence  of  sandy  soil  a 
([uantity  of  leaf-mould  with  a mixture  of  sand 
may  be  laid  down  for  them  to  root  into.  Pure 
white  sand  alone  is  best  suited  for  striking 
them  in,  and  a mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  sand 
is  very  good  to  start  the  crowns  in. 

Wintering. — As  long  as  the  weather  keeps 
mild  Dahlia  roots  are  best  in  the  soil,  and  need 
not  be  taken  up  till  the  end  of  November  ; but 
should  sharp  frosts  be  followed  by  heavy  rain 
they  should  be  promptly  removed  from  the 
ground.  Lift  the  roots  on  a dry  day,  and  cut 
off  the  stems  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  crown.  Remove  the  greater  portion  of  the 
soil  from  the  tubers  and  lay  the  latter  out  in 
the  sun  to  dry  before  storing.  The  floor  of  a 
greenhouse  where  frost  can  be  excluded,  or  a 
dry  cellar,  is  a capital  place  to  store  the  roots 
in.  A little  ventilation  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  from  getting  mouldy  ; but  a hot  dry 
atmosphere  must  also  be  avoided,  as  the  tubers 
might  shrivel  in  it.  By  lifting  the  roots  with 
some  soil  adhering  to  them,  they  are  kept 
plump  during  the  winter.  They  will  generally 
keep  remarkably  well  on  the  floor  of  a green- 
house, as  it  is  light  and  airy,  and  during  the 
depth  of  winter  much  water  should  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  given.  The  tubers  of  some  sorts  are 
more  difficult  of  preservation  than  others,  and 
choice  varieties  are  frequently  bad  keepers. 


Striking  Dahlia  cuttings.— Those  who 
have  sufficient  heat  should  without  delay  insert 
cuttings  as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured.  The 
old  tubers  should  be  plunged  in  any  nice  light 
compost,  and  in  the  course  of  a week  or  two,  if 
the  conditions  of  the  place  be  suitable,  new 
growths  should  appear.  These  should  be 
detached  when  they  are  a few  inches  long,  and 
proper  cuttings  made  of  them  by  cutting  them 
straight  across  with  a sharp  knife  itnmediately 
below  a jomt  made  by'the  leaves.  The  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  around  the  edge  of  a pot,  in 
a compost  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  nice  light 
loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  with 
a very  free  use  of  coarse  silver  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  nice  and  porous.  Blossoms  produced 
from  plants  raised  in  this  manner  are  very 


much  finer  than  where  tubers  are  planted 
out.  The  cuttings  should  be  kept  in  a nice 
warm  temperature  until  rooted,  a humid  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  suiting  them  admir- 
ably. 'When  rooted  they  should  be  gradually 
hardened  off,  and  then  repotted  singly  into  deep 
sixties,  and,  after  they  are  established,  trans- 
ferred to  cold  frames. — D.  B.  Crane. 


ROCK  INDIAN  CRESS  (TROPASOLUM 
POLYPHYLLUM). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hardy  plants 
ever  introduced,  not  only  for  its  freedom  of 
growth  and  its  freedom  of  flower,  and  for  the 
readiness  with  which  it  may  be  grown,  but  also 
for  its  picturesqueness.  While  its  foliage  may 
form  a dense  carpet  on  a bank,  its  wreaths  of 
flowers  usually  throw  themselves  into  irregular 
windings  and  groupings.  It  is  very  distinct 
whether  in  or  out  of  flower.  Its  leaves  are 
glaucous  and  almost  Rue-like  in  tone,  and  are 
cut  into  fine  divisions  or  leaflets.  In  a warm 
rock  garden  the  stems  creep  about,  snake-like, 
t irough  the  neighbouring  vegetation,  sometimes 
extending  to  a length  of  3 feet  or  4 feet.  The 
11  )wers  are  of  a deep  yellow,  and  are  produced 
as  freely  as  the  leaves.  T.  polyphyllum  is  a 
tuberous-rooted  kind,  and  is  quite  hardy  in  dry 
situations  in  the  rook  garden  and  on  sunny 
banks,  but  it  should  not  often  be  disturbed.  It 


springs  up  early,  and  dies  down  at  the  end  of 
summer.  The  illustration  shows  how  beautiful 
it  is  when  the  shoots  overhang  a rocky  ledge. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  seen  in  full  beauty. 


Lilies  from  Japan. — What  is  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  with  some  Lilies  of  different 
sorts,  sent  from  Japan  last  year'?  They  were 
kept  in  a vinery  and  put  into  boxes  and  pots  ; 
the  soil  used  was  a mixture  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mould.  Only  about  two  of  the  Lilies  blossomed, 
a few  came  into  leaf,  and  some  damped  off'. 
Would  they  do  better  in  pots  only,  or  would 
it  be  best  to  plant  them  out-of-doors  '?— E.  B.  J. 

The  Lilies  would  have  been  better  potted 
up  at  the  time  received.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  best  course  now,  as  you  do  not  say 
what  the  varieties  are  orsize  of  bulbs.  From  some 
failing  to  bloom,  the  bulbs  may  be  too  weak 
to  flower,  and  in  such  oases  we  would  advise 
planting  in  good  soil  in  the  open.  The  usual 
plan  with  these  bulbs  is  to  pot  when  received, 
plunge  in  ashes  or  fibre  till  the  btilbs  have 
formed  roots,  in  frames  or  protected  in  the  open, 
and  when  full  of  roots  place  in  a warmer  house. 
In  potting  or  planting  tlie  soil  you  jiamo  ’.'/ould 
be  suitable. 

2032.— Lawn  sand  for  killing  Daisies. 

— Lawn  sand  will  certainly  kill  the  Daisies; 
but  in  doing  so  it  will  kill  the  Grass  as  well.  If 
you  have  large  patches  of'Daisies  On  your  lawn, 
distribute  the  sand  through  an  ordinary  Pepper- 
box, and  miss  the  Grass  as  much  as  you  can. 
Do  not,  however,  do  this  until  the  Daisies  and 
Grass  begin  to  grow,  as  the  sand  will  have 


more  effect  when  growth  is  young.  The  chief 
use  of  the  sand  is  that  it  acts  as  a fertiliser,  and 
when  judiciously  used  will  increase  the  strength 
of  the  Grass  so  mucli  that  the  latter  will  grow 
over  the  Daisies.- — J.  C.  0. 

Hyacinths  failing.— While  writing  to 
you  I should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  tell 
me  how  I have  erred  in  my  Hyacinth  culture  '? 
The  bloom-spike  did  not  rise  above  the  leaves 
and  is  almost  hidden.  The  bulbs  were  plunged 
in  ashes  as  directed  and  removed  when  they  had 
made  1 inch  of  growth. — 0.  A.  W.  C. 

This  is  more  the  fault  of  the  bulbs  them- 
selves than  of  any  error  in  culture.  In  certain 
varieties  it  is  frequently  troublesome,  and  last 
season  was  one  of  the  worse  on  record  for  ripen- 
ing off  these  and  other  plants  properly.  Sound, 
heavy  bulbs  of  medium  size,  with  a clear  satiny 
skin,  are  the  most  likely  to  do  well,  and  though 
good  culture  goes  a long  way  it  will  not 
produce  good  spikes  from  immature  or  unsound 
buds. 

Perennial  Phloxes.— Please  give  me  the 
names  of  the  best  kinds  of  Perennial  Phlox 
flowering  in  August  and  September  in  North 
Lincolnshire  ? — C.  E.  F. 

If  we  gave  you  a selection  of  kinds  you 
might  not  be  able  to  obtain  them  all  from  one 
nursery.  A better  way  would  be  to  write  to 
any  of  the  leading  hardy  plant  nurserymen  and 
ask  them  for  a descrip- 
tive list  of  such  kinds 
as  they  have,  telling 
them  the  season  you 
want  them  to  bloom, 
and  then  you  could 
select  according  to  the 
colours  you  most  fan- 
cied. 

Nitrate  of  soda 
and  Daisies.  — I 

want  to  try  this  on  a 
lawn,  which  in  many 
places  has  more  Daisies 
than  Grass.  Will  you 
please  say  when  is  the 
proper  season  to  use 
the  nitrate  of  soda  ? — 
R.  C. 

Nitrate  of  soda 
will  not  kill  Daisies ; 
but  as  it  stimulates  the 
growth  of  the  Grass 
much  more  than  that 
of  the  former,  it  will 
be  undoubtedly  benefi- 
cial. Being  the  quickest 
in  action  of  all  artificial 
manures,  it  need  not 
be  applied  until  the 
Grass  begins  to  grow  in  April,  May,  or  Juue. 
Then  crush  it  quite  fine  and  sprinkle  it  evenly 
over  the  dawn  at  the  rate  of  about  3 lb.  per 
rod,  or  if  the  weather  is  dry  dissolve  it  in 
water,  1 oz.  to  the  gallon,  and  giv'e  the  lawn  a 
good  soaking. 


Orchids  ^frqm  Holmes  Chapel.— I 

send  you  with  this  a Cattleya  bloom  for  name. 
It  has  bloomed  from  a very  small  piece  imported 
last  February.  The  growth  is  dwarf,  the  bulbs 
being  about  4 inches  or  5 inches  high,  the 
flower  is  sweet-scented.  Also,  I send  two 
spikes  of  Cadogyne  cristata.  No.  1,1  bought  for 
the  Ohatswortli  variety.  The  flowers  before 
opening  are  very  different  in  colour  from  any 
other  of  my  plants.  They  are  a dark,  dingy 
yellow  ; the  edges  of  the  segments  bright 
yellow.  I fully  expected  that  the  flowers  would 
themselves  be  yellow  when  open.  The  parts  are 
somewhat  broader  than  in  my  other  plants.  The 
Dendrobium  nobile  flowers  are  from  some 
imported  plants. — Robert  Sanderson. 

The  Cattleya  is  C.  Percivaliana.  The 
Ccelogyne  criStata  is  apparently  an  ordinary 
form — flowers  too  shrivelled  to  say  definitely. 
The  flowers  are  always  more  or  less  of  a 
brownish-yellow  behind  before  opening.  Den- 
drobium nobile  is  an  ordinary  variety. — Ed. 


“The  Wild  Garden  : or,  the  Naturalisation  and 
Natural  Grouping  of  Hardy  Exotic  Plants,  with  a chapter  on 
the  Garden  of  British  Wild  Flowers."  Fourth  edition,  with 
wood  engravings  from,  drawings  hy  Alfred  Parsons,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Demy  8rt>,  Vi/nen  boards,  price  12s. ; well  bound  in 
half  morocco,  18s.  Thorough  all  booksellers. 
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OH  RYS  ANTHBMUMS . 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MME.  OOTAVIE 
MIRABEAU. 

Amonust  the  newer  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
this  deserves  a good  place.  Its  flowers  are  not 
so  coarse  as  many  of  the  later  kinds,  and  are 
graceful  in  form,  as  shown  by  the  aecom'^ 
panying  illustration.  They  are  of  a pleasing 
colour,  the  long  petals  touched  with  rose  on  a 
white  ground,  and  edged  with  amaranth.  It  is 
quite  time  that  the  coarse-flowered  varieties 
should  be  done  away  with,  such  as  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Wheeler,  and  those  of  that  type.  They  are 
utterly  unlike  the  beautiful  kinds  of  years  ago. 
M e want  flowers  like  that  represented — lai'ge 
they  may  be,  but  refined  and  pleasing  in  colour. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

The  numerous  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Chrys- 
anthemum, so  popular  as  pot  plants  in  autumn, 
deserve  to  be  more 
extensiv^ely  grown  in 
the  open  air,  as 
many  varieties  are 
quite  suited  to  the 
purpose.  They  add 
such  a wealth  of 
beauty  to  the  open- 
air  garden  in  October 
and  November  when 
little  else  is  in 
bloom.  The  varie- 
ties for  open-air  cul- 
ture require  to  be 
well  selected,  and 
then  their  culture  is 
simple. 

Culture.  — The 
Chrysanthemum  is 
({uite  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  almost  any 
soil  or  situation,  and 
therefore  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  for 
its  cultivation.  The 
varieties,  however, 
vary  a good  deal, 
and  the  treatment 
necessary  for  one  is 
often  unsuitable  for 
another.  Even  in 
spite  of  such  obsta- 
cles as  smoke  and 
fog,  some  of  the 
finest  flowers  exhibi- 
ted at  the  autumn 
shows  are  grown  in 
the  small  gardens 
and  yards  of  densely 
populated  cities. 

Much,  however,  de- 
pends upon  soil ; the 
Chrysanthemum  is 
such  a voracious 
feeder  that  where 
vigorous  foliage  and 
fine  flowers  are  de- 
sired it  cannot  well 
be  made  too  good.  If  Ocr  Readers'  Illustrations 
practicable,  itshould  Bnsraved  lor  Gardbnino 

consist  of  equal  parts  Blake,  Bedford, 

of  fresh  loam,  rotten 

manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  These,  well  mixed 
in  autumn,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  ridges 
c uring  the  winter,  will  be  in  good  condition  to 
receive  the  plants  in  March  or  April.  Many 
prefer  autumn-made  cuttings,  and  if  intended 
for  pot  culture  they  are  best,  but  for  open-air 
‘'u  * suckers,  if  they  can  be  procured, 

should  be  selected.  They  receive  no  check  when 
planted,  and  in  order  to  allow  a free  circulation 
ot  air  the  plants  should  stand  at  least  3 feet 
apart.  The  same  roots  left  undisturbed  for  two 
seasons  in  succession  never  produce  fine  flowers. 

I hey  should,  therefore,  be  replanted  every  year 
towards  the  end  of  May.  Strong  stakes  should 
be  placed  to  each  plant,  a,nd  the  main  stem 
snould  be  firmly  secured  thereto  during  the 
growing  season,  the  laterals  being  neatly  tisd 
’uto  their  proper  places— but  not  too  stiffly.-  The 
biauty  of  the  foliage  and-size  of  the  flowers  may' 
be  increased  by  the  application  of  liquid -manure 
l unng  the  summer  months.  Early  in  October 
disbudding  should  be  commenced.  The  centre 


or  crown  bud,  if  perfect,  should  be  left,  and  all 
the  others  carefully  removed.  One  fine  flower 
on  each  branch  is  preferable  to  several  small  ones 
except  where  a quantity  is  required  for  cutting 
Varieties. — The  following  sections  are  well 
adapted  for  the  open  air  ; The  early-flowering 
Japanese  varieties  have  been  so  much  improved 
during  the  last  five  yeara  that  Uiey  are  most 
deserving  of  attention,  either  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  in  quantity  or  for  the  decoration  of  the 
border  ; indeed,  this  type  is  the  most  deserving 
of  all  for  outdoor  culture.  ' Insert  stputcuttings 
in  the  early  part  of  February  in  sandy  -soil 
where  the  stock’ is  limited  ; otherwise, 'lift  thb 
roots  from  the  open  ground  early  in  November, 
lay  them  in  sandy  soil  in  a cold  frame,  and  early 
in  March  pull  them  to  pieces.  Many  more 
plants  can  be  made  fiom  a limited  number  of 
roots  than  by  any  other  method.  Plant 
portions  of  roots  in  ordinary  cutting-box§s,  and 
keep  them  close  for  a week  or  so  until  new 
growth  has  fairly  commenced,  when  they  should 
he  grown  on  sturdily  until  the  time  arrives  for 


: Flower  o(  Chrjsanthenium  Mnie,  Oulai  ie  Mirabeau. 
ILLUSTR.ATBD  from  ar  photograph -Sent  by  Mrs.  A..B.  - 


finally  planting  them  out,  If  for  supplying 
cut-bloom  simply,  any  open  piece  of  the  garden 
will  suffice.  The  soil  need  not  be  made  very 
rich,  but  should  be  dug  deeply  some  time  before 
planting.  Put  the  plants  ’in  tows  3 feet  wide, 
with  '2  feet  between  each  plant.  The  following 
varieties  will  make  a capital  display Eady 
Fitzwygram  (vvhite),  Mme!  C.  .D.esgrange 
(white,  cream  centre),  G.  Wetmig  (pale  jellowr), 
Comtesse  Fbuehier’  de  CareO,  (orange-yellbw), 
Le  Vierge  (pure  white);  Giistave  G.runhfvyald 
(pink,  passing  to  blush- whitej^  Rpi  des  PtecocSs 
(crimson),  Ryecroft  Glory  (yellow,  shaded’ 
bronze),  Vicomtesse  d’Avene  , (roSeJ)  Maria 
( mauve Mrs.  Gifford  (silvery.-white),.Mpnia^ue. 
(purple-crimson),  Mme;  Eulalie  Mbrel  (deep; 
cerise,  go'ld  shade  m centre),' Flqrrie  Pa'reb.n^^ 
(mauve); -Etrathmeatli  (brig;ht'  fflagenta);  Arjh'ur 
Grepey  fprimrose,  -changiirg'  ttf  cfeam-wMte)7 
Carrie  Denny  (pale-bronze).  Mile.  R^u^e  Cohn 
(pale  flesh-pink),  October  Yellow  (bright  creamy- 
yellow). 


Wall  Chry.santhemums. — In  many  well- 
kept  town  gardens  the  eye  is  offended  by 
unsightly  brick  walls,  and  the  question  is  often 
asked.  What  can  be-  done  to  hide  them  ? The 
answer  is.  Train  Chrysanthemums  upon  them  ; 
if  well  nailed  in  they  take  up  but  little  room 
and  afl'ord  a pleasing  background  to  the  other 
oocupa,nts  of  the  borders.  Strong  cuttings  or 
suckers,  or,  what  is  better  still,  the  old  roots  or 
stools  that  flowered  in  pots  the  previous  season, 
planted  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  3 feet  apart, 
early  in  March,  in  soil  similar  to  that  just  recom- 
m^ded,  will  make  remarkably  rapid  growth, 
arid  if  kept  neatly  nailed  in  and  all  the  side- 
shoots  removed  as  they  appear,  will  soon  cover  a 
wall  of  ordinary  height.  Liquid-manure  from 
time  to  time  will  strengthen  the  plants  and  im- 
prove the  foliage,  and  if  carefully  disbudded  in  Sep- 
tember a grand  show  of  large  flowers  will  be  the 
result.  If  these  are  not  wished  for,  allow  the  plants 
to  grow  uninterruptedly  anddevelopall  buds  that 
appear  on  the  point  of  each  shoot.  tShould  it  be 
desirable  to  protect  the  blossoms  from  wind  and 
weather  it  can  be  effectually  done  by  nailing  a 
12-inch  board  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  so  as  to 
form  a coping.  This,  supported  by  a few  poles 
in  front,  is  all  that  is  required,  and,  if  practic- 
able, a canvas  covering  fastened  in  front  when 
the  nights  are  cold  will  generally  prove  sufficient 
protection ; with  these  simple  precautions  the 
duration  of  the  flowers  will  1^  greatly  pro- 
longed. The  varieties  named  below  are  best  for 
wall  culture.  Many  early- flowering  Japanese 
kinds  and  reflexed  are  included,  as  they  are 
more  suitable  than  the  incurved  section,  the 
natural  form  of  the  petals  being  less  likely  to 
hold  water  from  night  dews  and  rains. 

White.— -Eynsford  White,  Lady  Selborne, 
Mile.  Lacroix,  Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Mrs.  Forsythe,  Felicity,  Avalanche,  and  Mrs. 
Rundle. 

Yellow  anu  Orange. — G.  Glenny,  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Sunflower,  Buttercup,  Mrs. 
Horril,  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  President  Hyde,  and 
Phabiis. 

Blush  and  Rose. — Bouquet  Fait,  Princess  ot 
Teck,  Venus,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Peach  Christine, 
Christine,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Annie  Clibran,  and 
Viviand  Morel. 

Crimson.— E.  JMolyneux,  Cullingfordi,  W. 
Holmes,  King  of  Crimsons,  M.  Mousillac,  M. 
Henri  Jacotot,  and  Progne. 

Red  AND  Brown. — Triomphe  du  Nord,  Gloire 
du  Rocher,  Yal  d’Andorre,  Felix  Cassagneau, 
Wm.  Robinson,  Julie  Lagravere,  and  Source 
d’Or. 

Purple  and  Amaranth. — Dr.  Sharpe,  M. 
Bernard,  Alberic  Lunden,  and  Mrs,  Nisbet. 

Pompons. — These  are  useful  for  wall  cover- 
ing ; they  grow  compact  and  flower  freely.  The 
following  is  a good  selection  : 

White. — Sreur  Melanie,  Mile.  Marthe,  La 
Puret6,  White  Perfection,  Snowdrop,  Bijou  de 
Horticulture. 

Yellow. — Golden  Circle,  St.  Michael,  Prim- 
rose League,  William  Westlake,  Nelly  Dainford. 

Red  and  Brown.- — Black  Douglas,  Prince  of 
Orange,  Tiber,  Vulcan, Victorine,  Prince  Victor, 
James  Forsyth,  PYemy,  Eleonore. 

Purple.  — President,  Comte  de  Morny,  and 
Pygmalion. 

Single-flowered  varieties  are  very  useful 
for  covering  walls.  The  best  are 

White. — White  Perfection,  Miss  H.  H.  Bates, 
The  Virgin,  Exquisite. 

Y ELLO w.  — Y ellow  J ane,  Golden  Star,  Admiral 
Sir  S.  T.  Symonds,  Prince  of  Yellows,  Canati- 
ense,  and  Charming, 

Blush  AND  Pink. ^ — I'lorenee,  Mary  Anderson, 
America,  and  Crushed  Strawberry. 

Red. — Lady  Churchill,  Souv.  de  Londres, 
Scarlet  Gem,  David  Windsor,  and  Eliie. 

Pompons;-— These  require  the  same  treatment 
as  the  large-flowering  varieties.  They  may  be 
advantageously  planted,  either  in  front  of  tall 
growing  kinds  or  in  beds  by  themselves.  If  for 
the  latter-  purpose;  they  • should  be  planted  in 
April;  Eaiffi  root  should  be  set  about  12  inches, 
apart,  and  tlie-  head  or  leader  should  be  taken 
off  when  about . -t  inches  high,  and  all  lateral 
branches  encouraged  in  growth.  These  when 
sufficiently  developed  should  be'  secured  to 
stakes  takeep^them  upright  and  prevent  the 
br'a'ncffes  growing  crooked.  Allow  all  shoots  that 
grow  to  develop  as  inany  blooms  as  form  at  the 
point  of  the  shoots. 

Liquid-manure  may  be  given  them  occasion- 
ally ; as  to  effect,  that  greatly  depends  upon  a 
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judicious  arrangement  of  the  colours.  The 
following  are  all  good  free-flowering  kinds  : 

White.  — Mdlle.  Marthe,  Miss  Talfourd, 
^hibe  Trevenna,  Cedo  NuIIi,  Mme.  Domage, 
Sieur  Melanie,  La  Purete,  Snowdrop,  Maid  of 
Kent. 

Blush  axb  Rose.  — Adonis,  Andromeda, 
Helene,  • Rose  Trevenna,  Trophee,  Rose 
d Amour,  Rosinanite. 

Rep  Airo  Brown.— Bob,  Brilliant,  Miss  Julia, 
Mustapha,:  Aureole,  Victorine,  Vulcan,  Adele, 
Prisette.  ’ 

Yellow  and  Orange.— Aigled’Or,  Drin-Drin, 
General  Canrobert,  Golden  Cedo  NulU,  Aurore 
Boreale,  La  Vogue,  St.  Michael,  Golden  Circle, 
Nelly  Ramford,  Charles  Dickens. 

Crimson.  — Salomon,  Duruflet,  President 
Decaisne,  Miranda,  Crimson  Perfection,  Black 
Douglas,  .Miss  Wheeler,  Prince  Victor,  Fremy. 

Summer  and  early  autumn  flowering 
KINDS.-  This  is  an  important  class,  furnishing 
a number  of  beautiful  varieties  that  are  valuable 
for  cutting  from,  and  they  enliven  the  borders 
when  other  hardy  flowers  are  on  the  wane. 
Some  are  very  dwarf  and  of  various  shades  of 
ctdour,  and  for  the  open  air  are  of  much  value. 
They  are  invaluable  mixed  with  herbaceous 
plauts  or  in  ribbon  borders.  Their  free  habit 
and  profusion  of  brightly-coloured  flowers  render 
them  very  attractive.  The  following  are  worth 
a place  in  every  garden — 

Early  Pompons. ^Nanum  (white),  Mme. 
Dufoy  (white).  Souvenir  d’un  Ami  (white),  St. 
Mary  (white),  Chromatella  (yellow),  Hendersoni 
(yellow),  Le  Luxembourg  (yellow),  Mme.  Piccol 
(rose),  Adrastus  (rose),  Frederick  Pele  (deep 
crimson-red).  Scarlet  Gem  (red),  Alice  Butcher 
(red,  shaded  orange),  St.  Grout’s  (light  pink). 
Blushing  Bride  (rose  lilac,  fading  to  blush), 
Fiberta(canary-yellow),  Wm.  Cullingford  (blush- 
white,  fading  to  white),  Mignon  (yellow), 
Precocity  (bright-yellow).  Flora  (yellow),  J.  B. 
Duvoir  (white,  shaded  lilac-rose),  Piercy’s  Seed- 
ling (bronze,  passing  to  yellow),  Mme.  Jolivait 
(white,  tinted  pink).  Miss  Davis  (soft  pink), 
Lyon  (deep  rosy-purple). 


Chrysanthemums  for  market.— I 

venture  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  the  beat  way 
of  getting  up  Chrysanthemums  for  the  market  ? 
I have  to  rear  about  500  every  year,  mostly  for 
cut  flowers.  I only  grow  a few  sorts,  nearly  all 
whites,  early  and  late,  and  also  late  yellows. 
All  these  flowered  most  abundantly  with  me. 
The  dark  reds,  however,  did  not  set  a bud, 
which  was  a great  loss.  The  plan  of  growing 
one  plant  in  a small  pot  under  a handlight  would 
not  suit  me,  as  it  is  far  too  much  labour.  It 
makes  a nice-looking  plant  for  a greenhouse,  but 
there  would  not  be  more  than  from  six  to  eight 
flowers  on  it,  which  would  be  a poor  return  for 
the  trouble  of  growing  it,  as  I have  to  do  all  the 
work  myself.  I have  grown  them  for  a number  of 
years  in  my  own  way  very  successfully,  but  this 
time  some  have  failed.  I do  not  want  large 
flowers  ; those  of  medium  size  are  the  best,  and 
quite  as  much  is  got  for  them.— Airue  Castle. 

Where  quantities  of  Chrysanthemums  are 
grown  for  market,  the  usual  method  of  propa- 
gation is  to  insert  the  cuttings  several  together 
in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots  in  December,  January, 
or  February,  striking  them  in  a moderately 
warm  house  or  pit,  kept  close  and  rather  moist. 
When  rooted  and  growing,  pot  them  off  singly 
in  .3-inch  sizes.  Pinch  out  the  top  of  each  when 
established,  then  shift  into  5-inch  pots,  harden 
off,  and  remove  to  the  open  air  towards  the  end 
of  April  or  in  May.  Stop  them  once  or  twice 
more,  and  shift  into  flowering  pots  (8  inches  to 
10  inches)  in  June,  or,  in  the  case  of  late  kinds, 
in  July.  Many  of  the  red  and  crimson-flowered 
varieties  need  more  care  than  the  yellow  and 
white  sorts. 


2053.  — Camellias  not  flowering 
properly.— You  have  been  well  advised  about 
cutting  your  plants  hard  back  to  improve  the 
flowers  and  growth,  but  you  must  understand  in 
so  doing  that  it. is  not  likely  that  growth  will  be 
sufficiently  early  to  form  flower  buds  this  year, 
unless  you  could  cut  them  back  at  once  and 
place  them  in  a regular  temperature  of  60  degs. 
to  70  degs.  This  would  be  better  iti  every  way 
for  the  plants,  besides  ensuring  an  earlier 
po w th.  If  you  have  to  place  the  plants  in  a cool 
house  you  had  better  not  cut  back  the  branches 


until  the  end  of  March.  In  any  case  water  the 
roots  with  care  or  you  will  loosen  the  plants,  as 
there  will  be  fewer  leaves  to  support  for  some 
time.  I expect  two  or  three  years  will  be 
required  to  restore  the  plants  to  health  and  to 
obtain  flowers  of  the  usual  size. — J.  C.  (J. 


FRUIT. 


STEWING  PEARS. 


Stewed  Pears,  when  presented  in  good  condi- 
tion, form  a dish  that  proves  very  acceptable  to 
most  people  who  enjoy  “ sweets  ” of  any  kind, 
and  if  more  trees  were  planted  of  varieties  the 
fruit  of  which  is  fit  for  stewing  instead  of  second- 
rate  dessert  sorts,  there  would  be  far  less  need 
to  import  such  large  quantities.  Some  few  of 
the  varieties  classed  as  dessert  Pears  are  really 
admirably  adapted  for  stewing,  and,  in  fact. 


OcB  Keaders’  ILLUSIKATIONB : Fruit  of  Pear  Uvedate’s  St. 

Germain.  From  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Norman  Blake, 
Bedford. 


this  is  about  the  best  use  they  can  be  put  to. 
Foremost  among  these  I would  place  the  Chau- 
montel.  With  me  this  well-known  variety  fruits 
very  freely  against  a cool  wall,  and  abundantly 
as  a pyramid,  failing  but  seldom.  This  season 
some  of  the  fruits  are  of  fairly  good  quality,  and 
doubtless  would  have  been  still  better  if  the 
trees  had  a more  favourable  position.  For 
stewing  it  is  excellent,  the  fruit  keeping  some- 
times till  March.  Standards,  pyramids,  and 
bushes  all  yield  heavy  crops,  but  the  fruit  is, 
naturally,  very  much  finer  from  wall  trees. 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  is  second  to  none  as  a stew- 
ing Pear,  and  not  iinfrequently  the  fruit  is  of 
su^ciently  good  quality  for  dessert.  It  is  one 
of  the  heaviest  croppers  we  have,  whether  grown 
against  cool  walls  or  espalier  trained,  or  as 
standards,  pyramids,  or  bushes.  Beurr6  Diel, 
being  coarse-grained,  stews  capitally.  It  suc- 
ceeds well  against  moderately  warm  walls,  and 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country  all  forms  of 
trees  growing  in  the  open  rarely  fail  to  produce 


heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Duchesse  d’Angoulcme  is 
even  coarser  in  the  grain  than  Beurre  Diel,  and 
though  largely  grown,  very  rarely  liecomes 
sufficiently  melting  to  use  uncooked.  Much  the 
finest  fruits  are,  as  a rule,  ])roduced  liy  wall 
trees,  but  in  Kent  I have  gathered  them  nearly 
one  pound  in  weight  from  strong  pyramids.  In 
this  neighbourhood  standards  of  this  variety  are 
also  very  productive,  and,  all  things  considered, 
it  ought  to  be  included  among  the  stewing  Pears 
that  might  well  be  grown  extensively  for 
bottling.  Beurre  Clairgeau,  again,  enjoys  a 
certain  amount  of  popularity  in  some  quarters, 
more  especially  on  account  of  the  very  produc- 
tive habit  of  the  trees.  The  tree  is  naturally  of 
an  erect  stiff  habit  of  growth,  and  last  summer 
I came  across  several  extra  tall  trees  very 
heavily  laden  with  fruit.  Being  of  great  size 
and  at  times  brightly  coloured,  the  fruit  sells 
fairly  well,  but  the  quality  is  decidedly  poor.  It 
is  a fairly  good  stewing  variety,  however,  and 
should  be  grown  as  such.  Of  stew- 
ing Pears  proper,  there  are  not 
many  that  can  be  recommended. 
Catillac  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensively grown,  as  being  one  of 
the  best  keepers.  There  are,  or 
were  not  so  very  many  years  ago, 
some  fine  old  standards  of  this 
variety  to  be  met  with  in  sheltered 
Kentish  and  other  orchards,  and 
which  rarely  failed  to  produce 
good  crops  of  heavy  fruit.  Unless 
sheltered  the  fruit  on  standards 
is  liable  to  be  badly,  blown  about 
by  winds.  Very  heavy  fruit  is 
usually  had  from  pyramids,  and 
also  wall  trees,  though  the  latter 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  unless 
the  walls  are  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. Those  who  delight  in  sen- 
sational fruit  should  certainly 
grow  Uvedale’s  81.  Germain  (see 
illustration),  and  which  under  the 
name  of  Belle  Angevine  has  been 
exhibited  in  Covent-garden  3 lb. 
or  more  in  weight,  but  it  is  not  a 
profitable  Pear  all  the  same.  Of 
late  years  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
trees  of  it  have  been  planted,  the 
present  generation  of  gardeners 
having  a better  use  for  the  walls 
under  their  charge.  Uvedale’s  on 
the  Pear-stock  would,  and  has 
been  permitted  to  do  so  in  former 
years,  cover  an  enormous  area  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  yet  at  the 
most  produced  one  fruit  to  every 
2 feet  square.  There  is  some- 
thing, however,  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  large  bushes  and  stan- 
dardsofthis  variety  being  planted, 
as  the  fruit,  in  addition  to  being 
fine,  keeps  till  well  into  the  spring 
and  cooks  admirably.  Bellissime 
d’Hiver  also  attains  a great  size, 
and  though  less  well  known  than 
Catillac,  which  variety  it  some- 
what resembles,  it  is  considered 
by-good  authorities  superior  to  it. 
The  good  old  Verularn  is  also  well 
worthy  of  being  freely  planted, 
either  as  a pyramid  or  a standard. 
It  is  a sure  bearer,  the  fruit  being 
medium-sized,  keeping  till  the  end 
of  February,  and  need  no  artificial 
colouring  when  cooked.  Gilogil  cannot  be  trusted 
to  keep  late  or  much  after  December,  but  it  is  of 
attractive  appearance,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
stewing.  It  may  be  grown  either  as  a bush, 
pyramid,  or  standard,  and  rarely  fails  to  bear 
good  crops.  For  a stewing  Pear  it  is  rather 
small.  M.  H. 


Gooseberries  and.  birds.— To  save  the 
fives  of  Bullfinches  and  other  birds  which 
attack  the  young  and  expanding  buds  of  Goose- 
berries, I suggest  the  following  plan,  which  has 
been  tried  .by  Jne  for  at  l^st  two  seasons  and 
with  Complete  .success ; . Procure  a number  of 
bright-colouTed  pieces  of  flannel,',  cloth,  calico;^ 
&c.  Tear- these  iutoratlmFlong  strips  and  soak 
them  well  in  paraffin.  Next,  attach  these 
strips  to  stakes  so  as  to  hang  over  the  Goose- 
berry-bushes  and  wave  in  the  wind,  or,  if  the 
bushes  are  planted  in  rows,  fasten  them  to  lines 
of  String,  which  are  run  from  end  to  end  of  each 
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row.  The  strips  will  want  dipping  into  paraffin 
once  or  twice  at  intervals  before  the  buds  are 
quite  expanded,  as  the  paraffin  appears  to 
evaporate  quickly. — I.  G.  B.,  Gheshire. 


DAMSONS  AND  BULLACES. 

The  cottage  gardens  and  hedgerows  in  Wor- 
cester and  Herefordshire,  where  the  soil  is  a nice 
yellow  loam,  are  studded  with  Damsons,  which, 
though  little  attention  is  paid  to  pruning  or 
feeding,  yet  give  tine  crops  of  fruit.  Of  course, 
much  depends  upon  varieties,  and  in  gardens 
where  one  sort  fails  another  will  thrive.  For 
instance,  the  Bullace  will  fruit  freely  where  the 
Damson  fails,  and  a trial  is  worth  resorting  to 
should  one  kind  fail  to  produce  freely.  I have 
called  attention  to  the  let-alone  system  often 
practised  by  cottagers.  The  trees  in  many  cases 
being  isolated  in  hedgerows  on  stems  6 feet  to 
9 feet  in  height,  get  little  shelter,  so  that  I 
think  the  free  exposure  has  much  to  do  with 
their  fruitfulness,  as  they  bloom  late  and  set 
abundant  crops.  There  is  no  craving  for 
varieties  ; everyone  grows  the  same  kind  for  the 
reason  that  it  rarely  fails.  I should  imagine  the 
variety  is  a good  form  of  the  common  Damson. 
By  many  it  is  called  the  Worcester  Damson,  or 
by  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  grown. 
^V’'c  have  several  varieties  of  this  fruit  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  though  larger,  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  older  form.  It  may  be  thought  I 
deprecate  the  pruning  of  these  trees,  but  in 
some  soils  one  is  obliged  to  prune  not  only  the 
tops,  but  the  roots  also.  I have  always  found 
Damsons  do  well  when  given  an  outside  position. 
Give  no  manure  to  young  trees,  and  some 
Uiaterial  containing  lime  to  soils  from  which 
this  is  absent.  The  Worcester  and  Shropshire 
Damsons  are  much  alike  as  far  as  size  is  con- 
cerned, the  former  being  a shade  larger  and 
Idackcr.  1 prefer  it  to  all  others  on  account  of 
its  rich  flavour.  'The  fruits  are  quite  oval. 
Most  of  the  trees  grown  in  Worcester  and 
Hereford  are  on  their  own  roots  and  bear  very 
tine  crops. 

The  Bullace  is  not  so  fastidious  as  to  soil  as 
the  Damson,  and  some  of  the  newer  kinds  are 
good  grown  in  bush  form.  There  are  various 
forms  of  Bullace,  and  one  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Rivers,  called  New  Large,  is  a very  useful  kind, 
as  it  crops  freely  on  small  trees.  Shepherd’s 
Bullace  is  also  invaluable  for  tarts  after  the 
glut  of  the  choicer  fruits  is  over.  The  Black  is 
valuable  on  account  of  its  lateness.  There  are 
others,  but  the  above  are  the  best  for  general 
use.  G. 


BIRDS  VERSUS  BUDS. 

Smalt,  birds  have  of  late  been  very  destructive 
to  the  buds  of  fruit-trees  and  bushes,  and  the 
Gooseberry  has  been  the  worst  sufferer,  some 
kinds  being  nearly  stripped  of  those  buds,  while 
others  close  by  are  hardly  touched.  The 
upright-growing  kinds,  such  as  Golden  Drop, 
that  are  well  armed  with  spines,  have  escaped 
the  best,  the  birds  evidently  finding  it  easier  to 
attack  the  drooping  kinds.  Red  and  White 
Currants  are  also  very  much  more  severely  dis- 
budded than  the  Black  sorts.  The  principal 
offenders  in  this  locality  are  sparrows,  and  they 
are  most  difficult  birds  to  keep  away  by  any 
means  less  than  shojting  them.  The  most 
effective  thing  I have  yet  tried  is  black  thread, 
run  round  the  bush  several  times,  for  as  they 
alight  on  the  bush  they  feel  the  thread  without 
seeing  it,  and  it  is  certain  that  dark  thread  is 
much  more  effective  than  white.  Fruit-trees 
that  suffer  most  from  sparrows  are  Cherries  and 
Plums.  The  Cherry  is  usually  so  overloaded 
with  fruit-buds  that  the  loss  of  a few  is  not 
important  ; but  Plums  are  not  so  free  in  pro- 
ducing unlimited  supplies  of  bloom-buds,  and 
the  loss  of  half  the  buds  is  a very  serious  draw- 
back to  the  chances  of  a crop.  I may  mention 
the  Green  Gage  tribe  of  Plums  as  being  espe- 
cially liable  to  the  attacks  of  birds,  and  the 
scarcity  of  this  valuable  fruit  is  very  often  more 
due  to  their  attacks  than*  to  the  spring  frosts; 
In  rural  districts  the  bullfinch  is  the  most 
dreaded  of  bud  destroyers,  but  they  are  too  wild 
to  frecpient  suburban  gardens,  where  the  spar- 
row from  his  boldness  is  the  greatest  enemy 
gardeners  have  to  contend  with. 

J.  G-,  Gosport. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

DECORATIVE  PLANTS  FOR  THE  ROOM 
IN  WINTER.— III. 

Pkimul.v  sinensis,  the  beautiful  Chinese  Prim- 
rose, is  an  excellent  room  plant,  for  it  needs 
drier  air  than  some,  and  is  usually  safe  from  its 
special  enemy,  mildew,  when  grown  in  a sunny 
window.  'There  are  now  so  many  good  varieties 
of  this  plant,  double,  semi-double,  and  single,  in 
every  shade  of  pink,  carmine,  scarlet,  crimson 
and  salmon,  besides  the  purest  white,  that  a 
selection  is  difficult  to  make  amongst  so  many 
beauties ; but  where  the  position  in  which  the 
plant  is  to  stand  is  not  very  sunny,  the 
White  Primula  will  do  best,  as  the  brightly- 
tinted  kinds  need  sunshine  to  produce  their 
colours,  although  the  Salmon  and  Carmine 
Double  Primulas  are  perhaps  the  best  for  a 
sunny  window.  All  those  of  a sickly  magenta 
hue  should  be  avoided  as  they  are  most  objec- 
tionable, while  the  clear  salmon-pinks  are  just 
as  desirable,  their  colour,  especially  at  night, 
being  very  rich  and  clear.  Some  of  the  finer 
Primulas  have  Fern-like  foliage,  which  adds  to 
their  good  effect ; a selection  of  good  varieties  is 
best  made  at  thehorticulturist’s  justas  the  young 
plants  are  opening  their  buds,  and  if  they 
should  be  in  extremely  small  pots,  it  is  advisable 
to  give  them  a shift  into  the  next  size  as  soon 
as  the  roots  appear  at  the  drainage-hole,  but 
on  no  account  to  give  them  large  pots,  which 
are  most  undesirable  for  furnishing  plants. 
They  do  best  in  a compost  of  leaf-mould  and 
loam,  witli  a little  soot,  besides  enough  silver- 
sand  to  make  the  whole  light.  This  soil  can 
be  bought  ready  mixed  at  the  horticulturist’s, 
and  will  be  found  useful  for  many  room  plants. 
In  watering  Primulas,  it  is  well  to  be  careful  to 
avoid  wetting  the  collar  of  the  plant,  which  is 
specially  subject  to  mildew  if  chilled  or  allowed 
to  remain  very  moist ; for  this  reason.  Primulas 
are  usually  slightly  raised  above  the  soil  in 
potting,  and  sutlicient  room  for  an  ample  supply 
of  tepid-water  should  be  left  at  the  top.  The 
leaves  of  a Primula  will  be  the  better  for  spray- 
ing often,  as  they  soon  collect  the  dust ; but 
syringing  or  watering  the  plants  from  a rosed- 
pot  must  not  be  attempted,  as  it  results  in  all 
the  flowers  falling  off,  and  possible  danger  from 
mildew  at  the  heart  of  the  plant..  If  kept  near 
the  glass  of  the  window,  the  plants  should  bo 
placed  in  a warmer  position  at  night,  and 
covered  with  newspapers  in  a frost,  as  they  are 
easily  chilled  to  death  by  very  cold  air  or 
draughts. 

Freesias  are  very  favourite  room  plants,  both 
for  their  elegant  appearance  and  delicious  scent, 
reminding  one  of  the  Cowslip  and  the  Violet, 
mixed  ; but  of  all  plants  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  variously  grown  of  all  bulbs,  some  growers 
tying  them  up  singly  to  sticks,  while  others 
succeed  in  having  a sturdy  growth  of  foliage, 
with  a larger  proportion  of  flowers.  These 
plants  do  not  force  well,  for  although  the 
flowers  may  be  hurried. on  by  heat,  the  foliage 
is  likely  to  suffer,  and  it  is  better  co  have  them 
a little  later,  and  in  a satisfactory  state,  both 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  than  for  the  grass  (as  it  is 
called)  to  be  hanging  about  in  a most  melancholy 
way,  making  the  flowers  anything  but  decora- 
tive and  only  fit  for  cutting.  They  do  well  in  a 
window  if  kept  near  the  glass,  and  often  turned 
round  so  as  to  keep  them  straight,  the  bulbs 
should  be  potted  at  the  end  of  July,  and  kept 
out-of-doors,  standing  on  coal  ashes  (to  prevent 
worms  and  insects  from  reaching  them)  until  the 
end  of  September,  when  they  may  be  placed  on 
the  upper  shelf  of  a greenhouse  (close  under  the 
glass),  or  in  a window  where  they  will  have 
lenty  of  sunshine.  Freesias  will  not  endure  a 
raught,  yet  they  need  fresh  air,  so  that  the 
plan  of  opening  the  top  sash  a little  way  almost 
constantly  is  very  desirable  for  them.  They 
must  never  be  allowed  to  want  for  water  while 
growing,  and  this  should  be  supplied  in  a tepid 
state  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  run  through 
the  pot ; but  after  blooming  the  bulbs,  may  be 
gradually  allowed  to  become  dry,  until  in  June 
the  last  of  the  grass  will  have  ripened  away, 
and  the  pots  should  then  be  placed  in  the  full 
sunshine  to  ripen  the  bulbs  thoroughly  before 
they  are  repotted.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  may  be 
had  for  room  work  from  Christmas  until  May, 
and  their  delicious  fragrance  is  unique,  and  can- 


not be  equalled  by  any  other  flower.  They  are 
not  so  difficult  to  force  as  many  things,  if 
kept  thoroughly  damp  from  the  first  with 
luke  - warm  water,  the  general  cause  of 
failure  being  from  the  crowns  having  been 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  some  time. 
Anyone  with  a warm  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory can  ensure  having  plenty  of  these  lovely 
Lilies  by  having  a piece  of  fine-meshed  wire- 
netting substituted  for  the  b Atom  of  an  ordi- 
nary deal  box,  such  as  can  be  bought  for  a few 
pence  at  the  grocer’s,  and  fixing  this  over  the 
hot-water  pipes  as  a nursery  for  the  Lilies. 

It  should  be  half  full  of  clean-picked  ^'oss, 
which  must  be  always  moist,  and  in  this  the 
pots  of  Lilies  should  be  plunged,  being  also 
covered  a few  inches  with  damp  Moss  about 
three  weeks  or  a month  before  they  are  required 
for  the  room. 

Good  plump  crowns  should  be  secured  and 
placed  (about  a dozen  in  a 5-inch  pot)  in  any 
light  soil,  keeping  the  points  of  the  crowns  just 
out  of  the  ground,  and  the  pots  should  be  then 
placed  in  the  open  air,  covered  with  damp  Moss, 
and  plunged  in  ashes  until  wanted  for  forcing, 
two  or  three  being  brought  in  together  about 
once  a fortnight  to  keep  up  a succession  for 
the  drawing-room.  They  should  be  left  in 
the  forcing-box  until  the  buds  show  well, 
and  must  then  be  removed,  and  very  gradu- 
ally hardened ; any  sudden  chill,  or  hot, 
dry  draught  even,  at  this  time  will  result  in 
the  buds  ■drying  up  instead  of  opening,  and  a 
mulch  of  moist  Moss  should  be  kept  round 
them,  even  in  the  room.  The  earliest  forced 
Lilies  are  apt  to  come  without  leaves  (which 
spoils  their  beauty  a good  deal),  unless  the  heat 
given  to  them  is  considerable.  'To  remedy  this,  ' 
it  is  a good  plan  to  pot  with  the  flower- crowns 
a few  leaf-crowns,  which  may  usually  be  found 
plentifully  in  an  open-air  bed  of  these  flowers,  , 
being  much  more  slender  and  pointed  than  those  ; 
which  contain  flowers.  Failing  this  plan,  the 
Lilies  should  be  grouped  with  pots  of  Maiden- 
hair Fern  in  the  drawing-room,  these  supplying  , 
the  needed  foliage  if  well  arranged,  and  the  , 
Lilies,  which  are  allowed  a longer  time  to  grow, 
will  be  found  to  bring  both  leaves  and  flowers  to 
perfection.  'They  may  also  be  grown  in  pans  or 
bowls  (with  plenty  of  charcoal  at  the  bottom), 
ready  to  slip  into  old  china,  and  also  in  baskets,  . 
which  suit  them  well,  if  their  great  need  of  , 
constant  moisture  be  well  kept  in  mind,  the  ■ 
whole  basket  being  dipped  into  tey>id  water  i 
when  necessary.  1.  L.  R.  (: 


CACTI  IN  WINDOWS. 

I READ  with  much  pleasure  the  article  in  Gar- 
dening, of  February  9th,  on  the  above  subject, 
and  fully  agree  with  your  remarks  respecting 
their  utility  for  window  decoration.  Last  spring 
I had  a small  plant  of  Cereus  speciosissimus 
Claudianus  given  to  me  to  look  after,  and  great 
was  my  delight  to  find  at  the  latter  end  of 
May  several  flower-buds  appearing,  which  soon 
developed  into  beautiful  blooms,  measuring  fully 
6 inches  and  7 inches  across,  and  of  a brilliant 
scarlet  colour.  I might  mention  that  this  plant 
was  kept  in  a greenhouse  with  a southern 
aspect,  just  sufficiently  heated  to  keep  out  frost, 
until  the  blooms  began  to  show  colour,  when  I 
placed  it  in  a window  facing  N.W.  I found 
that  owing  to  this  being  an  almost  shady 
position  the  flower  soon  dropped,  but  for  at 
least  a month  it  was  certainly  a picture  to  see. 
This  was  the  first  time  I had  ever  seen  a plant 
of  the  Cactus  tribe  in  bloom,  and  I decided  in 
future  that  Cacti  should  be  included  in  my 
collection  of  plants  for  the  window.  At  the 
time  I had  this  plant  given  to  me  I was  quite 
ignorant  of  their  treatment,  but  by  carefully 
reading  your  interesting  paper  and  any  notes 
which  I came  across  treating  with  this  delight- 
ful hobby,  I have  been  able  to  grow  a good 
selection  of  plants  both  for  the  garden  and 
window  decoration.  If  you  could  find  space  in 
Gardening  for  these  few  remarks  from  an 
amateur  it  might  encourage  others  to  find  room 
in  their  windows  for  this,  attractive  and  easily 
grown  Cactus.,  H.  Wilson. 

TUnph  Mill  Lam, 
Slrafjbrd,  E. 


Hyacinths.— Use  of  stimulants.— A 
reply  was  recently  given  in  these  columns  to  an' 
inquirer  asking  whether  sulphate  of  ammonia 
increased  the  size  of  the  blooms  of  ordinary 
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Hyacinths.  This  has  induced  me  to  pen 
this  short  note.  I have  always  observed  that 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  judiciously  applied  in  a 
liquid  form,  assisted  considerably  in  the  devel- 
opment of  flowers,  and  applied  at  the  right 
time  without  a doubt  added  greatly  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  flowers  thus  treated.  At  the 
moment  I have  before  me  two  plants  of 
“Norma”  and  another  of  “Charles  Dickens” 
Hyacinths,  to  which  sulphate  of  ammonia  in 
liquid  form  was  applied  two  or  three  times  at 
the  rate  of  a quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a gallon  of 
water.  The  result  is  most  marked,  the  bells 
are  of  fine  size  and  much  larger  than  usually 
seen,  and  the  colour  is  all  that  one  could  desire. 
Of  course,  it  is  essential  in  all  cases  that  before 
stimulants  should  be  applied,  a good  foundation 
to  work  upon  should  exist.  By  this  I mean 
that  the  plant  should  have  been  properly  grown 
before  the  application  of  the  stimulants  is 
made.  The  right  time  for  its  use  with  me 
has  been  just  as  the  bells  begin  to  loosen  them- 
selves.—D.  B.  Cn.VNE;  Hinhfjate,  N. 

Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.— I am 

glad  to  say — for  the  consolation  of  the  readers 
of  your  paper — that  “I.  L.  R.’s”  experience  of 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  does  not  apply  to 
my  plant,  which  has  flourished  for  more  than 
two  years  in  my  drawing-room  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  is  now  more  vigorous  and  healthy  than 
ever.  It  measures  over  3 feet  in  height,  and 
nearly  7 feet  in  circumference.  During  the  time 
it  has  been  in  the  house  it  has  been  repotted  once, 
and  its  roots  are  now  again  pushing  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  whilst  large  shoots  are  spring- 
ing  up  at  the  top.  My  drawing-room  is  certainly 
unusually  warm,  and  we  have  a fire  in  it  all 
day,  and  three  large  lamps  every  night  as  well, 
which,  of  course,  makes  the  atmosphere  very 
dry.  I am  very  careful  never  to  over-water  it  ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  I never  allow  the  mould 
to  remain  really  dry  to  the  touch.  I never 
water  the  foliage,  but  dust  it  whenever  necessary 
with  a feather  brush.  Also,  occasionally,  I 
give  a small  quantity  of  Clay’s  Fertiliser.  My 
plant  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  I 
hope  that  my  experience  may  help  others  to 
prove  what  a valuable  house-plant  it  is. — M.  >S., 
]Y  inUrhourm. 


USE  OF  GLASSHOUSES  AND  OTHER 
QUESTIONS. 

“Weedant”  cannot  possibly  winter  tender 
stock  without  fire-heat,  and  if  losses  of  stock, 
cost  of  preparation  and  materials  are  taken  into 
consideration,  doubtless  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
buy  bedding-plants  yearly.  Why  not  heat  the 
two  good  houses  and  get  some  enjoyment  out  of 
them  1 You  can  put  in  a small  boiler  at  a little 
cost,  as  you  live  in  a coal  county,  as  the  writer 
has  purchased  coals  for  greenhouse  purposes  at 
5s.  a ton  at  pit  mouth,  and  a ton  would  go  a 
long  way  here.  As  regards  purchasing  stock, 
after  the  first  cost  you  could  winter  a variety 
of  plants.  You  would  have  to  pay  a great  deal 
more  if  purchased  yearly,  and  you  could  grow  a 
greater  variety.  Of  late  years  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  small  stoves  for  heating. 
You  will  see  in  the  advertising  columns  of  Gar- 
dening many  efficient  boilers  named  and  at  a 
small  cost,  the  only  (juestion  being  can  you 
spare  time  or  employ  someone  to  attend  to  them? 
The  time  required  would  be  small,  and  should  you 
decide  to  heat,  have  a sufficiently  large  boiler  with 
plenty  of  space  for  coals  to  save  stoking.  There  is 
no  gain  in  having  a fire-hole  that  will  hold  only 
a handful  of  coals.  This  latter  is  a mistake 
amateurs  often  make.  We  now  come  to  your 
next  question — viz.,  as  to  value  of  cold  houses. 
In  such  you  can  winter  various  plants,  as  Cal- 
ceolarias, Stocks,  Roses.  You  could  grow 
Vines,  but  they  would  require  every  attention 
to  get  the  best  results  ; also  Tomatos, 
Cucumbers,  and  such  like  during  the  summer 
from  May  to  September,  and  during  that  time 
you  could  have  your  houses  fairly  well  filled 
with  flowering  plants.  But  you  would  require 
to  get  additions  every  spring,  or  a new  lot  of 
material,  as  there  would  be  no  stock  leftover  the 
winter  ; in  fact,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
your  houses  could  be  used  if  you  had  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  growing  the 
plants.  By  reading  Gardening  carefully  you 
will  get  much  information,  and  read  weekly  the 
work  for  various  departments. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  “ cordon  ” is  the 


mode  of  growing  a fruit.  For  instance,  a s'ngle 
growth  or  a stem  of  a tree  kept  to  one  leader  is 
a cordon.  Two  stems  running  from  one  base  in 
opposite  directions  make  a double  cordon.  A 
Tomato  trained  to  one  growth  is  a cordon. 
There  are  upright  and  horizontal  cordons  ; in 
fact,  most  kinds  of  fruits  can  be  grown  as 
cordons.  W.  S. 


TREE3S  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  8KIMMIAS. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus— there  are  but 
four  altogether  — worth  cultivating  are  S. 
japonica  and  S.  Fortunei.  The  former,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  Japanese ; the  latter  is  a 
native  of  China. 

The  plant  universally  known  in  gardens  as  S. 
japonica  is  really  not  Japanese  at  all,  but  a 
native  of  China,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  the 
nursery  of  Standish  and  Noble  in  1849.  Mr. 
Fortune — the  discoverer  of  the  species — met 
with  it  in  1848  in  a garden  at  Shanghai,  the 
nurseryman  from  whom  he  obtained  it  in- 
forming him  that  the  plant  was  brought  from  a 
high  mountain  in  the  interior  called  Wang 
Shang.  Of  all  the  plants  Fortune  sent  to  the 
nurserymen  above-mentioned,  only  one  reached 
England  alive,  and  this  identical  plant  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 


rooms,  21,  Regent-street,  on  October  23,  1852, 
“ when  the  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  it, 
and  the  plant,  in  popular  parlance,  made  a great 
sensation.”  The  proper  name  of  this  species  is 
Skimmia  Fortunei.  The  true  S.  japonica  is  a 
Japanese  plant,  and  did  not  lind  its  way 
into  British  gardens  for  some  years  after  S. 
Fortunei.  Like  that  species,  it  was  introduced 
by  Fortune.  Unlike  S.  Fortunei,  this  is 
dicBcious — that  is  to  say,  one  plant  bears  female 
flowers  and  the  other  male  ones.  Both  sexes 
have  received  specific  names,  and  mere  forms  of 
both  have  been  described  specifically  in  horfi- 
cultural  periodicals.  S.  fragrans,  for  instance, 
is  simply  the  male  plant  of  the  true  S.  japonica. 
The  first  plant  of  S.  japonica  which  flowered  in 
this  country  was  named  S.  lobata.  This  plant  was 
exactly  identical  with  the  one  named  S.  japonica 
by  Thunberg  ; that  name  had  to  be  transferred 
to  it,  and  the  one  named  S.  japonica  in  gardens 
was  called  S.  Fortunei. 

The  Skimmias  thrive  under  very  varied  con- 
ditions as  regards  soil,  &c.  I have  seen  them 
thrive  splendidly  in  strong  clay  and  also  in  poor 
sandy  soil  and  peat.  The  true  S.  japonica  is 
one  of  the  very  best  town  Evergreens  we 
possess. 

To  sum  up,  the  real  facts  as  to  the  names, 
&c.,  of  the  Skimmias  above  mentioned  are  as 
follows  ; 

S.  .japonica  of  Thunberg  is  the  name  to  keep 
up.  It  is  a native  of  Japan.  S.  oblata  of  T. 
Moore  is  the  female  plant,  and  S.  fragrans  is  the 


male  plant  of  the  same  species.  Other  forms  are 
S.  Foremani,  S.  Rogersi,  S.  oblata  ovata,  .S. 
fragrantissima,  and  S.  oblata  Veitchi.  In  order 
to  produce  beautifully-berried  plants  it  will  be 
necessary  to  plant  specimens  of  the  two  sexes  in 
proximity. 

S.  Fortunei  of  Masters  is  a native  of  China. 
S.  japonica  of  gardens  is  identical  with  this. 
S.  rubella  is  a seedling  form.  S.  japonica 
argentea  is  a seedling  or  sport,  only  differing 
from  the  type  in  having  the  leaves  bordered  with 
white.  S.  Fortunei  is  a much  dwarfer  grower 
than  S.  japonica,  and  does  well  as  a pot  plant 
for  window  decoration,  &c.  N. 


THE  COTONEASTERS. 
Anything  that  helps  to  brighten  up  the  winter 
aspect  of  the  garden,  whether  by  leaf,  flower, 
or  fruit,  demands  attention  from  those  who  wish 
to  have  it  enjoyable  the  whole  year  through. 
Of  shrubs  that  are  charming  in  their  winter 
dress  there  are  not  a few.  Many  of  those 
which  bear  berries  make  pictures  in  the  garden 
and  wood  as  bright  and  cheerful,  in  their  season, 
as  the  glowing  flowers  which  perfume  the  air  in 
summer.  Every  garden  of  sufficient  extent 
should  have  a few  Cotoneasters.  They  are  im- 
portant, but  neglected,  shrubs,  and  this  neglect 
is  the  more  surprising  because  of  their  variable 
habit  of  growth,  which  adapts  them  for  a 
variety  of  positions.  There  are  low  creeping 
kinds,  which  root  as  they  go  scrambling  over 
everything  in  their  way  till  they  spread  out  a 
broad,  verdant  mass,  beautiful  in  foliage,  flower, 
or  fruit,  but  especially  so  when  covered  with 
myriads  of  coral-red  berries.  The  beauty  of 
such  a picture  is  fully  realised  in  winter  when 
all  around  is  bare  and  dreary.  Cotoneasters  of 
this  trailing  habit  are  C.  microphylla,  nummu- 
laria,  and  thymifolia.  They  are  not  particular 
as  to  soil,  consequently  most  gardens  have  a suit- 
able position  where  some  might  be  grown.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  so  much  the  practice  when  plant- 
ing a shrubbery  to  lill  all  the  bare  ground  with 
a stupid  mixture  of  common  things,  in  which 
Privet  and  Laurel  predominate,  that  no  space  is 
left  for  groups  or  specimens  of  choicer  and  more 
beautiful  things.  In  planting  a shrubbery  some 
consideration  should  be  used.  Fill  the  least  im- 
portant places  with  common  shrubs,  but  instead 
of  bringing  them  to  the  edge  of  the  turf  or 
gravel  walk  leave  a strip  of  ground  from  2 yards 
to  4 yards  wide,  and  thus  we  obtain  at  once 
ample  space  for  planting  a variety  of  little 
shrubs.  These  would  make  a nice  fringe  be- 
tween lawn  or  walk  and  the  larger  plantations, 
while  the 

Shrubbery  margins  would  be  ten  times  more 
interesting  and  less  formal  than  they  often  are. 
In  such  a position  the  Cotoneasters  above  men- 
tioned would  suit  admirably,  and  their  trailing 
shoots  might  be  allowed  to  creep  out  upon  the 
turf.  Where  trees  are  thinly  placed  the  Coton- 
easters might  be  allowed  to  ramble  over  the 
ground,  which  they  would  keep  clean,  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the 
murderous  practice  of  shrubbery  digging.  Upon 
a stony  bank,  or  clustering  against  the  sides  of 
stone  steps  in  gardens,  tumbling  down  the  fa;e 
of  a low  wall  which  supports  a bank  behind  it, 
or  even  trained  up  the  wall  and  the  shoots 
allowed  to  grow  outwards,  a specimen  scrambling 
over  a large  rock  upon  the  rockery— all  of  these, 
and,  doubtless,  in  other  positions  which  suggest 
themselves  to  the  planter,  Cotoneasters  are  at 
home,  and  look  perfectly  natural  and  heautiful. 
In  a Sussex  garden  I once  saw  some  masses  of 
C.  microphylla  standing  upon  a little  lawn. 
They  were  about  4 feet  high  and  6 feet  through. 
It  was  late  in  autumn,  and  the  berries,  of  which 
there  was  a heavy  crop,  were  just  taking  on 
their  brilliant  hues,  which  would  render  that 
little  garden  aglow  for  several  months.  In 
addition  to  trailing  Cotoneasters,  there  are  kinds 
which  form  dense  but  upright  bushes,  such  as 
C.  affinis  and  Hookeri.  They  make  good 
growth  annually,  and  the  season’s  shoots  be- 
come clothed  their  whole  length  with  bright 
'oerries. 

Groups  in  the  shrubbery  have  a telling 
effect,  especially  if  backed  up  by  evergreens. 
These  kinds,  unlike  the  creeping  ones,  have 
larger  and  fewer  leaves,  some  of  which  fall  in 
autumn,  but  if  the  shoots  are  naked  of  leaves 
the  berries  are  retained.  It  is  owing  to  this 
sparsely-leaved  character  that  a background  of 
evergreens  is  recommended  to  enhance  the 
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eflect.  Cotoneaster  frigida  and  0.  Siinonsi  grow 
still  larger,  forming  in  time  quite  bushy  trees. 
They  are,  perhaps,  too  large,  except  for  extensive 
placo.s,  but  are  equally  as  elTectiv'e  where  room 
can  be  found  for  them.  C.  Simonsi  is  quite  at 
home  among  other  covert  plants.  It  is  of  an 
upright  but  straggling  habit  of  growth.  Where 
it  has  been  planted  it  enlivens  the  woodland 
scenery  for  months.  I saw  it  looking  beautiful 
last  November.  It  had  been  thinly  planted  in 
a leaning  position,  upon  a steep,  stony.  Bramble- 
clad  bank,  which  shelved  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  Its  almost  leafless  but  berry-laden  shoots 
mingled  with  those  of  the  Bramble,  and  the 
coral-red  berries  glistened  among  the  Bramble’s 
dark  green  leaves.  Again,  in  February  I saw 
the  same  combination,  nor  had  it  then  lost  any 
of  its  beauty.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that 
generally  the  birds  do  not  appear  particularly 
partial  towards  the  Cotoneaster  berries ; they 
are  often  left  long  after  the  Hollies  and  the 
Thorns  are  bare.  This,  of  course,  is  a great 
advantage.  Although  special  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  effect  of  the  berries,  some  of  the 
Cotoneasters  are  pretty  when  in  flower,  so 
numerous  are  the  countless  blossoms.  At  that 
time,  however,  there  are  other  larger,  sweeter 
flowers  to  charm,  so,  if  those  of  the  Cotoneaster 
pass  away  unseen,  the  later  charms  will  not  be 
lost  for  want  of  self-assertion.  The  planting 
season  is  not  yet  closed.  Amateurs  in  search  of 
the  beautiful  things  that  give  great  return  for 
little  labour  and  anxiety  should  turn  their 
attention  to  the  subjects  of  this  article.  A. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

ABOUT  VEGETABLES. 

Seed  Potatos. — The  selection  and  preparation 
of  the  tubers  for  planting  should  now  be  seen  to. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  too  much  care  in  the 
selection  and  culture  of  this  vegetable,  as  by 
change  of  soil  and  variety  the  disease  is  warded 
off  and  a much  larger  percentage  of  large  tubers 
obtained.  In  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  pur- 
cliase  new  seed.  The  tubers  as  soon  as  received 
should  be  spread  out  thinly,  or,  what  is  better, 
placed  thickly  on  their  ends  in  shallow  boxes 
with  the  eyes  upwards.  (Jiven  a cool  place, 
they  will  sprout  strongly  and  grow  away  kindly 
when  planted.  I am  also  in  favour  of  early 
planting,  as  the  growth  of  the  tubers  is  almost 
complete  before  the  dreaded  disease  gets  hold 
of  the  plants.  If  the  seed  is  weakened  before 
it  is  planted  by  repeated  removal  of  sprouts, 
there  is  less  vigour.  In  selecting  seed  avoid 
using  the  very  small  sets.  In  cutting  large 
tubers  it  is  best  to  do  the  work  now,  laying 
them  out  thinly  to  get  the  cut  callused  over  to 
prevent  decay  when  planting. 

Horse  Radish. — This  often  occupies  the  same 
trround  for  many  years,  but  it  well  repays  good 
culture,  and  there  is  no  better  time  than  the 
present  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  as  owing  to 
the  mild  autumn  the  root  growth  is  on  the  move. 
Lift  the  whole  quarter,  selecting  the  large  roots 
for  this  season’s  use.  These,  if  placed  in  a trench 
and  covered  over  with  soil  to  prevent  shrivel- 
ling, will  furnish  a long  supply  and  be  accessible 
at  short  notice.  The  next  sized  roots  should  be 
selected  for  planting,  choosing  the  straightest, 
cutting  away  any  knotty  portions  and  rubbing 
oil  fibrous  roots.  If  possible,  a new  piece  of  land 
should  be  given,  first  preparing  it  by  trenching 
and  working  plenty  of  manure  into  the  bottom 
spit  to  encourage  a long,  thick  growth.  If 
treated  in  this  way,  there  will  be  fine  roots  by 
next  autumn.  I prefer  to  dibble  the  roots  in 
with  a long  dibber.  Crowns  a few  inches  long 
from  the  strong  roots  also  make  stout  roots  in  a 
short  time.  By  planting  now,  time  will  be 
saved,  and  such  beds  will  give  a supply  for  two 
or  three  years. 

Jekusale.m  Artichokes. — To  save  time  these 
may  now  be  lifted  and  pitted.  If  the  ground  is 
not  required  there  need  be  no  haste  in  lifting  the 
i-rop.  The  smaller  or  medium-sized  tubers 
should  be  kept  separate  for  future  planting. 
Good  culture  is  well  repaid  by  giving  the  roots 
plenty  of  decayed  manure  or  the  remains  of  old 
Cucumber  or  Marrow  beds,  planting  a yard 
apart  in  the  row  and  2 feet  between  the  sets. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  tried  the  new  white 
Artichoke  would  do  well  to  give  it  a trial.  It 
is  preferable  to  the  old  purple  form,  being  less 
irregular  in  shape,  with  shallow  eyes,  while  the 


flavour  is  superior.  In  preparing  new  ground 
deep  culture  is  essential  to  get  fine  roots. 

Cauliflowers  in  pots  and  frames.  — 
Abundance  of  air  must  be  given  the  above  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  I find  the  best  plan 
is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  on  a hard  coal-ash 
bottom,  placing  a frame  over.  fShould  mildew 
be  troublesome,  sprinkle  freely  with  dry  wood- 
ashes,  and  if  badly  infested,  add  flowers  of 
sulphur,  repeating  the  operation  every  week. 
Plants  in  hand-lights  require  similar  treatment. 
The  ground  for  this  crop  should  be  selected, 
choosing  a quarter  sheltered  by  a wall  and  in 
good  heart.  It  requires  plenty  of  rotten 
manure,  placing  this  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
when  digging  so  that  the  roots  may  soon  take 
hold,  leaving  the  ground  rough  till  the  plants 
are  ready  to  be  put  out.  Good  Cauliflowers  in 
May  and  early  June  are  more  appreciated  than 
later  when  there  is  a wealth  of  other  vegetables. 

E.vrly  Broad  Beanis. — Though  not  sown  in 
heat  or  under  glass  so  largely  as  Peas,  no  vegi- 
table  better  repays  for  similar  treatment.  Where 
Broad  Beans  are  in  demand,  a sowing  should  be 
made  in  pots  or  boxes;  the  latter  is  the  readiest 
method,  provided  the  seeds  are  sown  thinly.  If 
in  pots,  4^-inch  pots  or  even  larger  are  suitable. 
Sow  in  good  loam,  place  in  a warm  house  till  the 
seeds  have  germinated,  when  remove  to  a cold 
frame.  These  plants  will  be  ready  for  putting 
out  early  in  March  in  a warm  border,  planting 
them  with  a trowel.  These  will  give  some  dislies 
quite  three  weeks  or  a month  earlier  than  those 
sown  in  the  open.  For  pot  culture  and  first 
sowing  in  the  open  the  early  Longpod  is  far 
superior  to  the  old  Mazagan  frequently  recom- 
mended. Beck’s  Dwarf  Gem  is  also  good. 

Broad  Beans  in  the  open  ground  should  be 
sown  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Many  persons 
formerly  sowed  in  November,  but  there  is  little 
gain.  For  this  early  sowing  a dry  po.sition,  not 
necessarily  sheltered,  is  suitable.  I have  also 
found  it  a good  plan  I o sow  a few  extra  seeds,  as 
llioBc  come  in  for  filling  gaps.  Thi.s  early  sowing 
will  not  run  up  tal  I like  later  ones,  ,so  that  loss  room 
may  be  allowed  between  the  rows,  2 feet  being 
sufficient.  Sow  in  double  rows,  and  make  the 
drills  rather  deeper  than  usual,  as  when  the 
seeds  are  cov'ered,  this  allows  of  a cavity  which 
shelters  the  plants  from  east  winds  as  they  come 
through  the  soil.  This  sowing  will  form  a suc- 
cession to  those  raised  in  heat,  and  need  not  be 
a large  one,  as  the  next  sowing  will  form  the 
main  crop. 

Winter  Onions.  — These  have  been  cut 
rather  severely  by  frost,  and  though  the  points 
are  injured,  the  base  is  sound,  and  the  plants 
will  be  much  benefited  by  clearing  away  old 
or  diseased  seedlings,  well  firming  the  rows  by 
treading  down  the  sides  and  giving  a dressing  of 
wood-ashes  with  some  fish-manure  or  guano. 
Soot  is  also  beneficial.  Whatever  is  applied 
should  be  given  at  once  to  give  the  seedlings  a 
fresh  start.  After  dressing  it  is  advisable  to 
draw  some  fresh  soil  up  to  the  plant,  and  to 
ply  the  hoe  frequently  in  dry  weather 
between  the  rows.  For  early  use  a little 
seed  of  the  Queen  or  Tripoli  type  sown  on  a 
warm  border  will  soon  come  to  maturity  and 
prove  acceptable  if  there  is  a scarcity.  The 
Queen  Onion,  though  small,  is  remarkable  for 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and  early  ripening. 

Shallots. — These  commence  to  grow  out 
early  if  stored  in  a warm  place.  Planting 
may  be  done  when  convenient  in  good  land 
firmly  trodden.  Place  the  bulbs  in  rows  1 foot 
apart  and  6 inches  between  the  rows,  making 
the  bulbs  quite  firm.  Cover  the  latter  three 
parts  over  with  soil,  and  as  growth  increases, 
give  rich  food  in  the  shape  of  liquid  or  a good 
fertiliser.  G. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  ONIONS. 
Potato  or  Underground  Onion.  — This 
should  be  planted  early  in  spring  in  deep  rich 
soil  in  rows  1 foot  apart  and  C inches  asunder 
in  the  rows,  burying  the  bulbs  just  under  the 
surface.  If  larger  bulbs'of  this  and  the  ordinary 
Onion  are  desired  they  should  be  allowed  a 
space  of  15  inches  between  the  rows  and 
12  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  The 
crop  should  be  taken  up  and  dried  when  the 
tops  die  down,  and  be  stored  away  in  the  dry. 

After  tre.^tment  of  main  sowing. — This 
consists  in  thinning  out  the  young  plants  in 
due  time  (when  a couple  of  inches  high)  to  from 
inches  (5  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
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rows,  according  as  the  soil  is  poor  or  rich,  and  ' 
the  usual  size  to  which  the  respective  varieties  ‘ 
attain,  filling  up  at  the  same  time  any  blanks 
that  may  occur  with  some  of  the  thinnings, 
letting  the  young  plants  as  deep  into  the  ground 
as  they  were  before.  The  thinning  and  weed- 
ing may  be  proceeded  with  together,  choosing 
showery  weather  for  the  operation,  as  then  the 
plants  not  only  draw  and  transplant  better,  but 
they  experience  very  little  check.  They  must 
be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the  soil  stirred 
between  the  rows  occasionally  with  a Dutch 
hoe  during  the  growing  season  completes 
the  necessary  cultural  details  till  the  bending 
down  of  the  tops  of  the  plants  early  the  follow- 
ing August. 

Harvesting  the  crop.— As  early  in  August 
as  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow,  the  bulbs 
should  be  pulled  out  and  spread  out  in  widths 
of  about  4 feet  with  their  roots  facing  the  sun. 
Turn  them  over  every  other  day  until  the  tops 
and  the  bulbs  are  both  thoroughly  dry.  The 
withered  tops  may  then  be  cut  back  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  bulbs,  which  should  then  be 
stored  away  in  a loft  from  which  frost  and  damp 
canbeexcluded.  They  should  be  spread  out  thinly 
on  the  floor  of  the  loft,  or  strung  together  by  the 
withered  tops  and  suspended  from  the  roof. 
When  storing  the  bulbs,  put  all  the  small  ones  by 
themselves  for  pickling  or  cooking,  for  which 
they  are  frequently  asked  for  in  preference  to 
larger  ones. 

SaviN((  .seed. — When  the  Onions  are  taken 
up  select  some  of  the  finest  and  best-shaped 
bulbs  of  whatever  variety  it  is  desired  to  save 
seed  from.  Early  the  following  March  these 
should  be  planted  in  a row  1 foot  apart  and 
about  4 inches  deep  in  light  rich  soil  in  a sunny 
and  sheltered  situation.  When  the  flower- 
spikes  push  into  growth  they  should  each  be 
supported  by  a small  stake.  Tlie  seed  will 
ripen  by  the  end  of  August  or  early  in  Septem-  . 
her,  according  to  tiio  season.  The  stalks  should 
then  be  cut  a few  inchc.s  above  the  ground  and 
spread  out  on  a cloth  in  the  sun  to  dry,  taking  . 
care  that  the  seed  does  not  get  wet  during  the  . 
few  days  it  is  in  the  open  air  to  complete  the 
ripening  process.  When  quite  dry,  the  seeds 
should  be  rubbed  out,  cleaned,  and  stored  away 
in  paper  or  other  bags  for  use  in  due  time. 

Insect  .\ttaoks. — The  maggot  of  the  Onion-  , 
fly  (Anthomyia  ceparum),  of  the  Brassy  Onion- 
fly  (Eumerus  seneus),  and  of  the  snake  milli- 
pedes (Julus)  frequently  work  havoc  among  the  ‘ 
Onion  crops  in  this  country.  The  best  and  only  { 
effective  remedy  that  I know  of  for  the  pre-  , 
vention  and  eradication  of  the  above  troublesome 
pests  is  to  give  the  ground,  as  recommended  ; 
above,  a good  surface  dressing  of  fresh  soot 
immediately  before  drawing  the  drills  for  the 
seed,  scratching  it  into  the  ground  in  the 
process  of  raking  over  the  Onion-bed.  The 
presence  of  insects  in  the  ground  indicates  that 
the  soil  requires  purifying,  and  for  this  purpose 
there  is  no  better  agent  than  soot,  put  suffi- 
ciently thick  on  the  ground  to  completely  cover 
it ; it  is  also  a capital  fertiliser.  The  appli- 
cation, to  be  successful,  should  be  repeated 
annually  for  all  crops  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
insects  at  the  roots.  H. 


1902.— Mildew  on  Cucumbers.— There 
is  no  objection  to  your  placing  a bed  of  soil  on 
the  flow-pipes,  as  you  suggest,  providing  that 
the  pipes  are  not  enclosed.  If  there  is  a vacant 
space  of  about  an  inch  between  the  wall  and  the 
boards  that  support  the  soil,  so  much  the 
better,  as  then  the  heat  will  find  its  way  up, 
and  prevent  the  temperature  from  getting  too 
low  in  the  front.  Do  not  let  the  boards  rest  on 
the  pipes,  but  place  them  2 inches  above,  or 
there  will  be  a risk  of  the  bed  of  earth  getting 
too  dry.  I do  not  like  the  position  of  the 
return  pipes.  For  the  production  of  winter 
Cucumbers  better  place  them  underneath  the 
flows,  and  arranged  in  this  way  you  would  get 
more  bottom-heat  without  driving  the  fire  too 
hard.  As  it  is,  you  will  have  to  watch  the  bed 
of  soil  narrowly  to  see  that  it  does  not  get  too 
dry  Avhen  you  have  to  use  a strong  fire  to  keep 
up  the  top  temperature.  Skilful  Cucumber- 
growers  can  produce  excellent  crops  in  a small 
body  of  soil  for  the  roots  ; but  they  use  stimu- 
lants freely  and  often.  As  soon  as  one  lot  of 
plants  get  weak  root  them  out,  and  have  others 
ready  to  take  their  place,  changing  the  soil  at 
the  same  time. — J.  C.  C. 
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THE  BEST  LETTUCES. 

For  spring  use  the  Cabbage  varieties  are  the 
most  valualile,  and  in  such  seasons  as  we  are 
now  passing  through,  with  the  tliermometer  at 
zero  on  several  occasions,  there  will  be  a scarcity 
of  nice  useful  Lettuces  which  are  so  much 
appreciated  in  the  spring.  It  is  always  difficult 
to  winter  Lettuce  so  as  to  have  a good  supply 
in  the  early  spring  at  a time  green  salads 
are  much  appreciated,  and  amateurs  do  not 
always  get  the  best  or  most  hardy  kinds  for 
autumn  sowing.  Another  point  is  sowing  at 
the  right  time,  as  if  sown  early  these  get 
too  large,  and  if  at  all  blanched  they 
will  not  stand  severe  weather ; whereas. 


if  too  late  the  plants  are  weakened  by  damp, 
slugs,  and  worms.  Of  late  years  we  have 
had  an  increase  in  the  larger  types,  mostly  of 
(he  Cos  varieties,  but  these  are  not  the  earliest 
and  are  more  suitable  for  summer  use.  I prefer 
I he  Cabbage  varieties  for  early  spring,  and  the 
huger  or  Cos  for  summer  and  autumn.  For 
small  gardens  there  are  none  better  than  the 
Cabbage  kinds,  and  of  these  we  have  some  very 
fine  kinds.  Some  of  the  Continental  varieties, 
t liough  not  so  hardy  as  ours,  arc  of  great  value 
for  late  spring  and  summer  cutting,  klany 
of  the  small  varieties  are  of  compact 
habit  of  growth  and  good  flavour,  but  the 
large  green  Cabbage  kinds  are  the  most  hardy, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  beat  the  old  hardy  Hammer- 
smitli  Green  for  autumn  sowing  to  stand  hard 
veatlicr.  Tliis  variety  i.s  still  one  of  the  most 
]i"pu1ar  grown.  Of  the  newer  kinds  Veitch’s 
Perfect  Gem  is  a valuable  introduction.  This  is 
a very  line  type  for  sowing  in  heat  or  in  a frame 
at  this  season.  Those  who  have  lost  their 
autumn-sown  plants  would  do  well  to  sow  a box 


Red  Winter  Cos  Lettuce. 


or  pan  of  seed  of  this  kiird.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
to  turn  in,  as  it  may  be  planted  out  of  the  pans 
on  a warm  border  early  in  April.  Perfect 
Gem  is  a conrpact,  medium  grower,  of  a 
rich,  deep  green  colour,  solid  heart,  tender 
and  superior  in  flavour.  Golden  Queen  is 
invaluable  for  early  sowing.  It  is  after  the 
Tom  Thumb  type,  but  larger.  It  is  a small 
early  variety  of  beautiful  colour.  I have  had 
this  variety  fit  for  use  in  ten  weeks  from  time  of 
sowing  the  seed  in  March.  It  is  small,  firm, 
and  of  delicious  flavour.  Early  Paris  Market 
is  good  for  spring  sowing.  This  is  a good  type 
much  grown  in  the  Paris  market  gardens.  All 
the  Year  Ko.md,  a variety  sent  out  many  years 


ago,  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  summer  use. 
Lorthois  is  a distinct  type,  and  must  be  included 
among  the  best  Lettuces.  Its  leaves  arc  nearly 
black,  with  their  edges  tinged  or  edged 
with  brown.  For  late  summer  use  the  Victoria, 
a black-seeded  kind,  is  reliable.  For  autumn  sow- 
ing, to  stand  the  winter,  I have  named  the  Ham- 
mersmith Hardy  Green,  and  to  this  should  be 
added  Stanstead  Park  and  Brown  Dutch,  but  I 
prefer  the  Hammersmith  for  the  winter.  I now 
come  to  the 

Cos  VARIETIES,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
these  as  regards  some  of  the  later  introductions. 
We  have  some  very  fine  types,  specially  of 
summer  Lettuces.  For  sowing  in  heat,  to  plant 
out  early,  a quick,  compact  grower  is  best ; but 
it  is  not  well  to  sow  a very  tender  form.  I 
prefer  Green  Winter  Cos  (see  illustration),  as  it 
is  very  hardy  and  well  adapted  for  either 
autumn  or  spring  sowing.  To  follow  this,  for 
sowing  in  the  open,  there  is  a wide  selection. 
The  Mammoth  White  or  Balloon,  Kingsholm, 
Paris  White  (see  illustration),  and  Alexandra 
White  Cos  are  all  good  for  summer  use.  For 
sowing  in  August,  to  stand  the  winter,  the  Bath 
or  Brown  Batavian  Cos  (see  cut)  and  Hicks’ 
Hardy  (named  above)  are  most  reliable  ; but 
even  these  varieties  do  not  stand  so  well  as  the 
dwarfer  Cabbage  varieties.  If  a shelter  of  any 
kind  can  be  given,  the  Cos  are  well  worth 
culture  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  plants  ; but 
those  with  limited  space  would  do  well  to  make 
two  sowings — one  in  August  and  another  on  a 
south,  sloping  border.  Well  protect  the  plants 
from  slugs,  birds,  and  other  pests.  When  sown 
in  heat  do  not  crowd  the  plants,  and  put  them 
out  carefully  in  rich  soil.  W.  S. 


2029.— Growing  Watercress  with- 
out water. — You  must  have  a cold  frame  and 
a border  in  a north  aspect  on  which  to  place  it. 
First  make  up  a bed  of  rich  soil  on  the  border 
as  soon  as  the  frost  breaks  and  put  the  frame  on 
it.  Then  dibble  in  the  tops  of  the  Cress  in 
rows  6 inches  apart,  and  the  same  distance 
between  the  cuttings.  Thoroughly  saturate  the 
soil  with  water  through  a fine  rose  watering- 
pot,  and  put  on  the  lights.  Give  no  air  until 
the  young  plants  begin  to  make  top  growth.  It 
will  depend  on  the  weather  and  how  much  sun 
reaches  the  frame  how  often  the  soil  requires 
to  bo  watered.  It  must  be  always  kept  wet. 
In  dry  windy  weather  it  will  want  watering 
every  day.  As  soon  as  hot  weather  sets  in  re- 
move tho  lights  altogether,  and  get  some  clay 
and  make  a ridge  of  it  inside  the  frame  about 
3 inches  high  and  twice  that  width  at  the  baje. 
If  the  bed  be  level  the  ridge  of  clay  will  pre- 
vent the  water  from  running  away  to  waste. 
Whether  you  want  the  Cresses  for  u.se  or  not, 
they  must  be  picked  as  soon  as  ready,  or  you 
will  weaken  the  roots,  and  weakly  growths  after 
will  be  the  result.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
growing  Watercress  under  glass  in  the  winter,  if 
there  is  a temperature  of  60  degs.  available,  than 
in  growing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Get  some  pans 
or  boxes  (pans  are  the  best,  and  they  should  be 

7 inches  or  8 inches  deep)  put  3 inches  of  soil  in 
the  bottom,  and  dibble  in  the  cuttings,  after 
which  well  water  the  soil,  and  place  a piece  of 
glass  over  each  pan.  Water  the  soil  regularly 
every  day,  and  when  the  tops  of  the  plants 
reach  the  glass  take  off  the  covering,  and  in 
three  days  after  the  Cresses  will  be  ready  for 
eating.  Several  pans,  of  course,  will  be  required 
to  keep  up  a supply,  as  in  winter  it  is  not 
advisable  to  attempt  to  take  more  than  one 
picking  from  each  pan,  but  in  a week  or  two 
after  the  same  plants  will  furnish  sufficient 

rowth  to  make  into  cuttings  to  fill  the  same 

ox  again.  In  March,  April,  and  May  the 
produce  will  be  much  finer  than  at  mid- winter. 
Watercress  can  also  be  raised  from  seed  if  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  getting  cuttings.  In  that 
case  the  seedlings  should  be  given  more  air  to 
get  them  strong  before  they  are  transferred  to 
the  pans  which  are  to  produce  the  tops  for 
eating. — J.  C.  C. 

Quantity  of  seed  for  kitchen  gar- 
den ( Acaiithas). — For  the  family  and  servants 
named,  much  depends  upon  the  seeds  to  be 
sown,  as  it  costs  more  to  give  a change  of 
vegetables  each  day.  One  pound’s  worth  of 
Onion-seed  is  a good  deal,  and  we  should  say  it 
would  take  up  too  much  space.  Sown  thinly, 

8 oz.  of  Beet  should  keep  you  in  Beetroot  all  the 


year  round.  These  roots  rarely  fail,  but  it  is 
well  to  obtain  seeds  from  a good  house.  Again, 
if  they  fail,  why  not  sow  again  ? There  should 
be  Turnip-rooted  Beet  from  May  to  fSeptember, 
say  2 oz.  seed,  and  4 oz.  of  seed  should  supply  long 
roots  from  September  to  March,  and  in  quantity. 
Have  from  twelve  to  sixteen  quarts  of  Peas,  if 
these  are  much  liked.  Beans  in  variety,  eight 
to  ten  quarts — say  six  Broad,  two  Dwarf,  two 
Runners.  Broccoli,  3 oz.  ; Biussels  Sprouts, 
2 oz.  ; Cabbages,  3 oz. , in  var.  ; Carrots,  6 cz. 
to  8 oz.  ; Cauliflower,  3 oz.  ; Celery,  2 oz.  ; 
Parsnip,  4 oz.  ; Radish,  2 pints  ; Savoy,  2 oz.  ; 
Spinach,  2 quarts  ; Tomatos,  2 packets  ; Tur- 
nips, 6 oz.  ; and  so  on  in  like  proportion.  As 
previously  stated,  so  much  depends  upon  the 


Brown  Batavian  or  Marseilles  Cabbage  Lettuce. 


cultivation,  how  sown,  and  condition  of  soil. 
Many  seeds  are  ruined  by  crowding  or  not 
sowing  them  in  proper  season. 

Culture  of  Celeriac  f3liss  Afurpln/).— 
In  the  first  place,  you  can  get  Celeriac-secd  at 
any  good  nursery.  It  is  one  of  the  best  vege- 
tables grown,  whereas  many  seedsmen  merely 
describe  it  as  used  for  soups  and  flavouring  ; 
and  in  sending  for  more  seeds  bo  sure  and  obtain 
a good  variety.  The  best  arc  the  Apple- 
shaped,  Early  Erfurt,  and  Smooth  Prague,  the 
latter  being  much  grown  in  France.  The  culture 
is  not  the  same  as  Celery,  though  the  plant  is 
closely  allied  to  it,  as  the  portion  of  the  plant 
eatable  is  the  root,  not  the  stalk.  We  would 
advise  sowing  in  March  or  April  in  the  same 
way  as  Celery  is  raised — that  is,  in  a box  or 
warm  frame.  When  the  plants  are  about 
2 inches  high  carefully  transplant  on  a warm 
bed,  or,  if  only  a small  quantity  is  required,  into 
boxes,  a few  indies  apart,  having  light,  rich 
soil,  well  diained.  Keep  the  seedlings  in  a 


Paris  White  Cos  Lettuce. 


temperature  of  60  degs.,  and  as  they  increase  in 
size  harden  ready  for  planting.  By  the  middle 
of  May  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  plant  out. 
They  should  for  a short  time  be  fully  exposed 
before  planting.  Select  an  open  quarter,  deeply 
dug  and  manured  in  the  winter,  drawing  deep 
drills  before  planting.  These  latter  are  to  con- 
vey moisture  to  the  plants,  and  lift  each  plant 
carefully  with  as  much  soil  attached  to  the  roots 
as  possible,  planting  with  a trowel,  and  making 
firm  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  after-manage- 
ment issimple,  though  we  should  have  stated  that 
the  plants  should  be  in  rows  2 feet  apart,  and 
1 foot  apart  in  the  rows.  If  there  is  plenty  of 
space,  3 feet  apart  will  produce  the  best  roots. 
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Celeriac  is  a gross  feeder,  and  in  light  soils  or 
during  drought  requires  much  moisture,  so  that 
liberal  supplies  of  liquid-manure  and  water 
should  be  freely  given  to  the  plants.  They  also 
send  out  numerous  side  or  sucker  growths. 
These  should  be  kept  clear  of  the  plants,  and 
though  moulding  up  is  not  required  the  bulb  or 
root  is  better  not  much  exposed,  a little  earth 
being  drawn  up  to  the  plants  during  growth. 
In  October  the  roots  should  be  lifted,  stored  in 
a cool  place  in  sand  or  soil,  and  cooked  whole  ; 
as  a vegetable,  they  are  delicious.  We  have 
also  seen  them  left  in  iheir  growing  quarters, 
merely  covered  with  litter. 

Liquid  manure  for  garden  —I  have, 
unfortunately,  not  sufficient  stable-manure  to 
give  my  kitchen  garden  the  required  quantity 
this  winter.  Wonld  liquid-manure  applied  now 
be  of  any  use  ? I have  a large  tank  full.  A 
portion  of  the  ground  was  heavily  dressed  with 
quick-lime  two  months  ago.  Would  this  tend 
to  neutralise  any  beneficial  effect  of  the  manure  ? 
— Liquid. 

***  Liquid-manure  poured  on  plots  to  be 
planted  or  sown  presently  will  undoubtedly 
tend  to  enrich  the  soil ; but  we  should  wait  until 
the  frost  breaks,  and  unless  more  of  the  liquid 
will  be  available  by-and-bye,  would  rather  keep 
it  until  the  plants  are  in  growth  and  the 
weather  is  warmer.  The  dressing  of  lime  will 
do  no  harm  whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
tend  to  assist  the  action  of  the  manure,  and 
render  its  effect  still  more  marked. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

FORCED  POLYANTHUSES. 

Hardy  plants,  as  a rule,  dislike  much  forcing. 
If  subjected  to  heat  at  all,  it  must  be  of  the 
mildest  form,  and  in  such  case  it  is,  in  the  usual 
acceptance  of  the  term,  hardly  forcing.  It  really 
matters  little  whether  the  varieties  chosen  be 
Primroses  or  Polyanthuses,  but  it  is  of  some 
importance  that  so  far  as  possible  the  flowers 
should  be  of  such  colours  as  do  not  suffer  from 
the  closer  atmosphere  and  surroundings.  White- 
flowered  varieties  are  always  purer  for  being 
grovyn  under  glass,  and  if  the  pknts  have  been 
got  into  pots  early  in  the  winter,  and  have  been 
established  so  that  they  are  well  rooted,  they 
will  be  partially  in  advance  of  those  out  in  the 
open  ground  if  those  in  the  pots  have  been 
standing  in  a cold  frame.  It  is,  however,  always 
possible  to  induce  the  too  precocious  growth  of 
leaves  before  the  flowers  are  expanded,  for 
foliage  develops  exceedingly  early  when  the 
plants  are  under  glass.  To  get  the  plants  well 
rooted  in  the  pots,  and  yet  to  be  comparatively 
restful  during  the  winter,  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  early  potting,  having  the  pots  plunged 
in  ashes  and  the  leaves  very  near  to  the  glass 
where  there  are  ample  light  and  air.  For!  a 
succession  of  plants  it  will  answer  very  well 
indeed  to  lift  others  from  the  open  ground  os 
needed.  Get  them  into  pots  and  stand  in  a ve^y 
moderate  warmth.  Flowers  are  then  soon 
•developed,  especially  if  the  plants  which  exhibit 
the  greater  precocity  be  potted  up  first.  It  is 
possible  to  have  Polyanthuses  in  bloom  in  a warm 
liouse  early  in  February,  and  in  such  a season  as 
the  present  it  might  have  been  possible  to  get 
some  into  bloom  much  earlier.  Because  both 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  are  so  hardy,  they 
are  not  often  regarded  favourably  for  greenhouse 
blooming.  Certain  stereotyped  plants  are 
usually  found,  but  such  hardy  plants  as  those 
named  are  uncommon  ; yet  I am  sure,  were  it 
the  rule  to  raise  every  year  from  seed  a batch  of 
Polyanthuses,  white,  yellow,  and  red,  or  crimson, 
s 1 as  to  have  an  abundant  supply  to  lift  from 
for  potting,  and  if  these  plants  were  only  cared 
for  in  a moderate  way,  their  flowers  would  be 
highly  esteemed.  If  the  whites  are  purer,  the 
yeilqws  are,  perhaps,  a little  paler,  and  the  reds 
wear  a more.refined  appearance  ; but  still  there 
are  in  such  p.-_^,<scted  flowers  a charm  and  a 
tiuish  that  cannot  be  found  in  -those  outdoors 
unless  the  spring  be  exceptionally  favourable. 
^yhilst  most  of  the  Polyanthuses  can  be  pur- 
chased in  colours,  from  few  hardy  plants  can 
seed  be  more  easily  saved,  and  once  a stock  is 
obtained  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  the  grower  to 
save  seed  that  will  come  very  largely  true  to 
colour.  Every  shade  of  colour  and  markiim 
looks  nice  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  bu^ 
the  special  hues  named  are  the  most  serviceable. 


Generally  for  pot  culture  in  this  restricted  sense, 
two-year  old  plants  in  good-sized  clumps,  that 
require  8-inch  pots  to  hold  them,  are  the  best. 
So  fast  as  the  blooming  is  over  the  plants  may 
be  turned  out,  be  hard  broken  up  or  divided, 
and  be  replanted  on  a cool  border  to  form 
strong  ones  for  another  year,  or  they  may  go  at 
once  so  divided  into  mixed  plant  borders. 
Raising  from  seed  is,  however,  always  the  more 
reliable.  d_ 


1993. — Crimson-flowered  creeper  for 
greenhouse. — Your  greenhouse  must  be 
rather  warm  to  have  Clematis  indivisa  lobata  in 
flower  so  early  in  February.  Under  the  same 
conditions  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi  may  be  had 
in  flower  at  the  same  time,  but  the  blossoms 
would  not  be  so  freely  produced  as  they  gene- 
rally are  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  most 
likely  plant  to  suit  you  of  the  colour  you  want 
is  Habrothamnus  elegans  or  H.  fascicularis. 
These  plants  are  good  growers,  although  some- 
what stiff  in  habit  as  compared  to  the  Clematis. 
Passiflora  Constance  Elliot  would  flower  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  in  March  or  April,  but  under 
glass  you  will  find  it  subject  to  mildew.  On  a 
warm  wall  in  the  open  it  grows  and  blossoms 
freely.— J.  C.  C. 

1986. — Propagating  Daphne  indica. 

I airly  young  shoots  of  this  Daphne  will  root 
moderately  fast  in  a close,  warm  temperature 
either  in  spring  or  autumn  ; but  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  taking  off  some  good-sized 
pieces  early  in  August  and  putting  them  singly 
in  4-inch  pots,  and  placing  them  on  a good 
bottom-heat,  such  as  a propagator  or  close 
frame.  Without  bottom-heat  you  will  find  the 
cuttings  take  some  time  to  form  roots.  You 
speak  of  having  a fine  shrub  of  D.  rubrum.  If 

yoR  are  fortunate.  I am  inclined  to  believe 
you  refer  to  D.  cncorum.  If  so,  you  will  not 
find  it  so  difficult  to  increase  from  cuttings,  as 
it  is  a much  hardier  kind. — J.  C.  C. 

Blight  on  Azaleas,  Fuchsias,  &c. — 

Can  you  kindly  tell  mo  what  blight  it  is  which 
has  attacked  most  plants  in  my  greenhouse  ? I 
ouclose  leaves  from  various  twigs  which  have 
suffered  from  it.  I first  found  it  on  the  Fuchsias 
about  two  years  ago.  I am  not  able  to  fumigate 
very  well,  as  the  greenhouse  is  largo  and  old.  I 
have  washed  the  various  plants  with  soft-soap 
and  Gishurst  but  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  The 
Azaleas,  Fuchsias,  and  Hare’s-foot  Ferns  have 
suffered  most. — N.  G. 

*,*  The  leaves  sent  are  badly  attacked  by 
thrips,  caused  by  an  overdry  and  warm  atmos- 
phere. The  affected  plants  should  be  frequently 
syringed  with  diluted  Tobacco-liquor,  or  some 
other  good  insecticide,  laying  them  on  their 
sides,  and  getting  at  the  under  sides  of  the 
Daves.  Forcible  syringing  (in  the  same  way) 
with  pure  water  will  also  do  good,  and  on  fine 
warm  mornings  syringe  the  pipes  well,  and  let 
the  house  steam  for  an  hour  or  two. 


FERNS. 

Asplenium  erectum  Barter!.— Many 
forms  of  this  variable  but  beautiful  Fern  are  to  be 
found  growing  in  our  collections.  In  this  varietj' 
the  fronds  are  about  1 foot  long  and  2 inches 
broad,  simply  pinnate,  and  bearing  some  twenty 
pairs  of  sub-opposite  piun*,  all  of  which  are  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  but  the  long  terminal 
segment  is  very  narrow  and  proliferous,  giving 
the  frond  a peculiar  truncate  appearance.  The 
fronds  are  rich  deep  green  above,  and  slightly 
pale  beneath.  This  form  is  found  in  the  Sierra 
del  Crystal  district. 

Fernery  in  small  pit.— I am  about  to 
form  a fernery  or  rockery  in  a small  pit  or 
depression  in  my  garden  ? Size  about  25  feet 
long  by  8 feet  wide  and  3 feet  deep,  and  well 
drained.  Can  any  reader  inform  me  what  is  the 
cheapest  material  to  use  ?— Rockwork. 

***  There  is  plenty  of  good  stone  in  the  Stam- 
ford district,  and  you  should  be  able  to  find  out 
on  the  spot  someone  who  sells  it.  Tell  them 
your  wants,  and  they  will  doubtless  give  you  a 
price.  You  would  not  require  very  much  for 
the  area  given.  Most  of  those  who  make  small 
rockeries  err  by  using  an  excess  of  stone,  which 
usually  predominates  whilst  there  are  a few 
dusty  pockets  in  which  plants  linger.  Be  sure 
and  have  plenty  of  good  soil  for  the  plants,  as 


even  for  rock  plants  this  is  more  important  than 
the  rocks.  The  arrangement  of  these  must  in 
the  main  be  ruled  by  the  character  of  the  spot. 
You  might,  perhaps,  have  two  tiers,  using 
the  larger  stones  at  the  base  ; but  remember  that 
tons  of  stone  do  not  always  make  an  effective 
rock  garden.  A few  stones  half-embedded  in  the 
soil,  with  alpine  flowers  cushioned  beside  or 
creeping  over  them,  may  be  prettier  by  far  than 
a pretentious  structure. 


FLOWER  SHOWS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural. — The  February 
meeting  of  this  society  was  very  small.  The 
exhibits  consisted  chiefly  of  cut  Orchids. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  showed 
two  boxfuls  of  flowers  of  their  beautiful 
Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  and  Messrs.  Rivers 
and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  a large  collection 
of  Orchids.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
the  afternoon.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
President  of  the  Society,  being  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a good  attendance.  We  were 
pleased  to  see  that  nearly  £300  has  been  spent 
upon  repairs  to  the  houses  in  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  of  the  society  during  the  past  year. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Associa- 
tion.— The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  above 
association  took  place  in  the  Reading  Room, 
Memorial  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  5th  inst. , 
Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  in  the  chair.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  read  by  the  chairman,  and 
touched  upon  the  many  interesting  and  useful 
lectures  which  had  been  given  during  the  past 
year.  These  have  embraced  a variety  of  subjects, 
and  were  specially  suitable  to  amateurs,  whilst 
they  had  in  several  instances  been  treated  upon 
solely  by  amateurs.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
alteration  in  the  annual  subscription,  the  sum 
being  now  left  to  the  discretion  of  members, 
with  a minimum  of  2s.  Gd.,  and  lOs.  as  a 
maximum.  Although  when  first  suggested  ex- 
ception was  taken  by  some,  yet  the  present 
financial  condition  of  the  association  proved  the 
wisdom  of  the  change.  Saturday-afternoon 
excursions  to  various  horticultural  establish- 
ments during  the  year  had  proved  quite  a 
success,  and  had  also  been  highly  instructive. 
The  competitions  at  the  monthly  meetings  had 
on  many  occasions  been  very  keen,  and  the 
friendly  rivalry  had  resulted  in  many  exhibits 
of  exceptional  merit  being  staged.  The  amount 
of  support  received  by  the  association  from  its 
many  friends  had  enabled  the  committee  to  pro- 
videcompetitionsfor  a large  number  of  gardening 
subjects,  thus  enabling  those  members  making  a 
hobby  of  one  or  more  subjects  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  their  cultural  skill,  also  forming  a 
splendid  object  lesson  to  others  equally  anxious 
to  excel.  The  balance-sheet  was  read  by  and 
submitted  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs 
(Woking),  treasurer,  and  this  showed  a balance 
in  hand,  with  the  addition  of  some  good  assets 
(part  since  the  audit  realised)  of  about  £10. 
This  should  be  considered  very  satisfactory  when 
so  many  advantages  are  given  to  the  members 
for  such  a small  subscription.  One  of  the  rules 
of  constitution  provides  for  the  distinction  of 
Fellow  being  conferred  on  any  member  who  may 
have  distinguished  himself  in  horticultural 
subjects  during  the  year.  On  this  occasion 
Messrs.  Leonard  Brown,  D.  B.  Crane,  W. 
Dipper,  H.  A.  Needs,  and  A.  J.  Rowberry  were 
unanimously  accorded  this  distinction.  Since 
the  formation  of  the  Association  the  total 
number  of  Fellows  made  is  seven.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  said  that  any  undue  haste  has  been 
made  in  the  matter.  The  various  officers  were 
re-elected  as  follows : Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders, 
President ; Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Treasurer  ; Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Wood  vie  w-terrace,  Archway- 
road,  Highgate,  N.,  Honorary  Secretary,  with 
Mr.  A.  T.  Rowberry,  Honorary  Assistant 
Secretary.  Half  the  committee  retired  according 
to  rule,  and  Messrs.  J.  T.  Dolby  and  W..H. 
Cook  elected  to  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
retirement  of  two  old  members,  and  the  others 
were  re-elected  also.  Three  new  Vice-Presidents 
were  elected — viz.,  Mr.  P.  Waterer,  Fawkham, 
Kent ; Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Beer, 
Watford.  Two  new  societies  had  become 
affiliated  to  the  association,  and  about  seventy 
new  members  were  elected  during  the  year.  The 
fixtures  for  the  year  so  far  arranged  are  as  follows: 
March  5,  “ Tuberous  Begonias,”  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Davis,  Yeovil;  April  2,  “Cool  Orchids,”  by 
Mr.  James  Douglas;  May  7,  “Zonal  Pelar- 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QuOHtlOuy. — Qiif’i'ictt  and  anawcrs  an;  inr.crli'd  in 
ii\KMY,ti\aa  free  (if  chanfe  if  (•(irrexpimdente  follow  the  rules 
here,  laid  ihriim  for  their  (juidaiiee.  All  eunimunicat ions 
for  insertion  should  be,  dearly  and  concisel/i  'written  on 
one  side  of  the  pa'per  only,  and  addressed  to  ike  Editor  at 
Garubnino,  J7,  Southainptnn-street,  Covent-yanle.n,  Lon- 
dim.  Letters  on  business  shoalil  be  sent,  to  the  PublibhbR. 
The.  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  lo  any  desiynation  he  may  desire  to  he  used  141. 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each, 
should  he  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered, 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  hear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  send  to  press  some 
time  in  adoanee  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communication. 

Answers  ('M'/iicft,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  as  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  he. 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
penulents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
shimld 'mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

2079. — Orchids  for  beginner.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  easiest  kinds  for 
a beginner  to  grow  in  an  ordinary  vinery  ?— tiRcniD. 

2080. — Decorative  plants  for  room —Will  some 
reader  kiudl.v  tell  me  a few  decorative  plants  that  will 
stand  gas  and  the  heat  of  a room  V— T.  F.  U. 

2081. — Potting  Perns.— I have  a large  collection  of 
various  kinds  of  Ferns,  which  have  not  been  potted  for 
years.  1 am  going  to  repot  them.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  temperature  and  other  treatment  they  shoul  1 
receive  afterwards  ? — A.  B.  C. 

2082. — Single  Dahlias  and  Dladlolus  The 
Bride.— I should  be  glad  of  some  hints  on  growing  Single 
Dahlias  from  seed  ? Will  Gladiolus  The  Bride  grow  as 
well  in  the  open  ground  as  in  pots  ? It  so,  can  it  be  left  out 
all  the  year  round  in  a rather  cold  locality  ?— A.  L.  G. 

2083. — Treatment  of  Dendroblum  Wardia- 
num. — I have  a plant  of  this  Orchid  showing  bloom,  the 
flower-sheaths  being  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Should  I supply  much  water  at  the  root  and  also 
in  the  atmosphere  when  at  this  stage  ? The  temperature  in 
the  house  ranges  from  45  degs.  to  BO  degs. — Orchid. 

2084. — Perns,  Palms,  and  Dracaenas.— I should 
be  glad  if  someone  will  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a 
dozen  Ferns  for  the  stove.  At  present  I have  only  those 
that  require  little  heat— such  as  Adiantum  tormosura, 
Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata.  Hare’s-foot,  and  one  Tree-Fern. 
I would  also  like  to  know  the  names  of  the  six  best  Palms 
and  six  Dracaenas  that  could  be  easily  grown  ?— S. 


To  the  followiiuj  queries  brief  replies  are  ijiven, 
hvf,  readers  are  invited  to  give  further  answers 
should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional  advice  on 
the  various  subjects. 

2085. — Planting  out  Clematises  (J.  A U.  S.). 
— This  may  be  safely  doue  up  to  the  end  of  April,  taking 
the  precaution  to  well  mulch  the  surface  of  the  soil  after- 
wards to  prevent  evaporation. 

2086. — Lllium  auratum  platyphyllum  (J. 
R.  S.). — This  is  only  a fine  variety  of  L.  auratum,  and 
requires  precisely  similar  cultural  treatment,  which  is 
often  described  in  the  pages  of  Gardening. 

2087. — C ompost  for  annuals  ('Junior;.- A good 
compost  for  these  when  sown  on  a hot-bed  would  be  a 
mixture  of  light  sand,  loam,  and  well-decayed  leaf-mould. 
Charred  turf,  if  sifted  and  mixed  with  other  soil,  would  be 
suitable. 

2088. — Royal  Pern  (Osmunda  regalis)  (Droseraf — 
This  noble  Fern  does  best  planted  in  spongy  peat  and  in  a 
position  where  it  can  receive  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture  ; but  do  not  plant  it  with  roots  actually  in  the 
water. 

2089. — Clematis  Constance  Elliot  (•/.  A.  II.  S.). 
— A plant  of  this  that  has  been  grown  in  a pot  in  a cold 
greenhouse  during  the  winter  may  be  safely  planted  out 
about  the  end  of  April.  The  greenhouse  should  now  he 
kept  well  ventilated  to  thoroughly  harden  the  plant. 

2090. — Using  an  old  brick-pit  (Peg).— A structure 
of  this  kind,  it  a hot-bed  is  placed  within  it  and  a glass 
covering  is  used,  would  do  well  to  raise  such  things  in  as 
Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Marigolds,  &o.,  and  aftcraards  it  could 
he  employed  as  suggested— to  grow  Toinatos  and  Vege- 
table Marrows  in. 

2091.  — Propagating  and  pruning  Escal- 
Ionia  macranrha  (ijnora/ice).— Cuttings  of  rather 
ripe  young  shoots  of  this  shrub  will  strike  freely  in  sandy 
soil  under  a hand-light  in  summer.  The  little  pruning 
(thinning  out)  necessary  may  be  done  in  the  late  autumn 
or  early  spring,  just  before  growth  commences. 

2092. — Cucumbers  and  Tomatos  (C.  iV.).— The=? 
are  much  better  grown  in  separate  houses,  but  fair  lesults 
are  sometimes  obtained  when  grown  together  in  the  same 
house,  the  principal  point  being  tc  id  overcrowding  by 
apportioning  to  each  its  allotted  space,  and  planting  the 
Cucumbers  at;tl<4  watmest  end  of  the  house. 

2093. — Date  Palm  (Phoenix  dactylifera;  (Carbridge- 
.on-2’iyne;,— Seeds  of  this  plant  can  be  sown  in  a hot- 
bed in  spring,  or  when  procurable,  in  loamy  soil,  A good 
compost  for  their  after-culture  would  be  one  of  good  and 
rather  stiff,  turfy  loam,  with  about  a fourth  part  of  decayed 
cow-manurc  added,  and  a little  sharp  silver  sand. 

2094. — Glolre  de  Dijon  Rose  in  a cold  house. 
(B.  J.).— As  the  Rose  in  question  is  planted  out  in  a border, 
if  the  soil  it  is  composed  of  is  now  fairly  moist  no  more 
water  will  be  required  until  active  growth  sets  in  later  in 
the  season.  A mulch  of  half-decayed  stable-manure  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  would  be  decidedly  beneficial. 


foniums,”  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham ; 

line  4,  “Fuchsias,”  hy  Mr.  (leo.  Fry,  Lewis- 
ham; July  2,  Conversu/.ione,  invilatiou  by  (he 
committee;  August  (5,  “Table  and  Vase  De- 
coration,” by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  ; September  3, 
“Salads,”  by  Mr.  H.  0.  Prinsep  ; October  1, 
“ Hardy  Perennials,”  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders; 
November  5,  “Ferns,”  illustrated  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Druery,  oxy-hydrogen  light  ; December  3, 
“ Hardy  Coloured  Primroses.”  The  exhibition 
on  Tuesday  evening  last,  although  not  a large 
one,  contained  some  very  meritorious  examples. 
Mr.  W.  Dipper,  Chingford,  had  greenhouse 
flowers,  Narcissus  Snowflake,  Cypripedium 
Boxalli,  Primula  sinensis  ; Ivir.  A.  Lewis, 
Beckenham,  Cyclamen ; Mr.  Penn,  Echeveria 
retusa ; Mr.  L.  Brown,  Brentwood,  Seakale ; 
Mr,  A.  Lewis,  Odontoglossum. 


THE  GUNNERAS. 

The  Gunneras  are  South  American  plants  re- 
markable for  large  and  handsome  foliage,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  gigantic  Rhubarb. 
There  are  two  kinds  in  cultivation — G.  scabra 
and  G.  manicata.  Both  are  handsome,  especi- 
ally tlie  former,  with  leaves  sometimes  (j  feet 
across.  Both  deserve  a place  in  any  garden, 
for  no  jilants  in  cultivation  are  so  stately  as 
well-grown  specimens.  They  are  (piite  liardy 
if  slightly  protected  during  the  severest  cold — 
for  instance,  by  a layer  of  dry  leaves  placed 
among  the  stems,  and  having  their  own  leaves 


attained  these  dimensions  in  a few  years. 
Though  the  two  kinds  C.  scabra  and  G.  mani- 
cata greatly  resemble  each  other,  they  liave 
well-marked  characteristics.  Tlie  leaves  of  G. 
manicata  are  more  kidney-shaped,  and  attain  a 
much  larger  size,  often  measuring  4 feet  lo  0 feet 
across.  The  spikes  of  fruit  are  also  much 
longer,  and  the  secondary  spikes  are  long  and 
fluxuose,  whereas  in  G.  scabra  they  are  short 
and  stiff.  They  are  propagated  by  seed  or 
division  of  established  plants. 


BEES. 
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bent  down  upon  them.  In  spring  these  dry 
leaves  should  be  removed,  and  the  tender 
growth  slightly  protected  by  a piece  of  canvas- 
shading or  by  an  ordinary  mat.  In  mild  winters 
this  precaution  is  scarcely  necessary,  especially 
in  the  south  and  other  favoured  localities. 
The  Gunnera  should  be  planted  in  an  isolated 
spot,  and  not  as  a rule  in  the  “ flower  garden 
proper,”  as  it  must  not  be  disturbed  if  well 
planted,  and  would  associate  badly  with  the 
ordinary  occupants  of  the  parterre.  It  cannot 
have  too  much  sun  or  warmth,  but  makes  little 
progress  if  its  huge  leaves  are  tom  by  storms. 
Where  there  is  any  diversity  of  service  it  w ill 
be  easy  to  select  a spot  well  open  to  the  sun  and 
yet  sheltered  by  shrubs  and  clumps.  These  plant  s 
should  be  planted  well  at  the  outset.  A large 
hole,  about  6 feet  by  4 feet  deep,  should  be  dug 
out,  a good  layer  of  drainage  material  put  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  hole  filled  with  a rich  compost 
of  loam  and  manure.  In  summer  the  plants 
ought  to  have  plenty  of  water,  and  a ridge  of 
turf  should  be  placed  round  them  to  compel  the 
water  to  sink  down  about  their  roots.  They 
should  also  have  a mulching  of  well- rotted 
manure  early  in  every  spring.  They  thrive  on 
the  margins  of  ponds  or  lakes  where  their  roots 
can  penetrate  the  moist  soil,  and  if  judiciously 
placed  iu  such  a position  they  liave  a fine  effect. 
Perhaps  the  finest  plant  of  G.  scabra  in  the 
country  is  the  noble  specimen  at  the  head  of 
the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew — from  10  feet  to 
15  feet  through,  and  8 feet  high,  and  often 
developing  leaves  3 feet  to  4 feet  across.  It  has 


manicata. 


three  or  four  thicknesses  of  carpet  quilts  over 
the  tops  of  the  frames,  they  will  winter  all 
right,  providing  there  is  plenty  of  stores  and  no 
internal  dampness  ; it  is  damp  that  is  destruc- 
tive to  Bee  life,  uot  cold.  In  very  cold  weather 
Bees  cluster  close  together  and  become  torpid, 
but  quickly  revive  to  life  and  energy  on  the 
return  of  mild  weather.  Many  bar-frame  hives 
have  double  walls,  which  are  filled  with  Cork- 
dust  for  wintering.  This,  however,  is  not 
necessary,  and  Bees  winter  very  well  in  single- 
walled  hives  of  stout  material  ; still,  not  less 
than  three  thicknesses  of  carpet  should  at  all 
times  cover  the  frames,  and  in  cold  weather  an 
extra  thickness  or  two  should  be  supplied,  and 
the  quilts  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  can 
be  no  loss  of  heat  or  draught  through  the  hive. 
A sheet  of  brown  paper  adds  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  Bees  if  placed  on  the  top  of  the  quilts 
of  carpet.  It  is  good  policy  to  put  a small  stick 
between  the  tops  of  frames  and  the  coverings 
when  packing  for  winter,  as  this  enables  the 
Bees  to  pass  from  comb  to  comb  to  procure  food, 
and  obviates  the  necessity  of  their  passing  under 
the  frames,  where  they  might  become  chilled  in 
severe  weather.  It  is  important  to  shade  the 
hives  from.  the.  rays  of  the  sun  when  snow  is  on 
the, ground,  as.niany  Bees  then- tempted  to  leave 
the  hive  perish,  on  Hie  snow.  The  .entrances 
should  be  kept  clear  of  dead  Bees,  or  they  may 
become  blocked.  On  the  return  of  mild  weather 
the  coverings  of  frames  should  be  examined,  the 
damp  quilts  removed,  and  dry  ones  put  in  their 
place. 


Bees  in  wooden  hives. — I have  a lot  of 
Bee-hives,  and  am  rather  an  amateur  at  the 
work.  My  friends  tell  me  all  my  Bees  will  be 
dead  from  this  exceedingly  cold  weather.  I 
sincerely  trust  not,  as  I hoped  to  sell  more  than 
half  of  them  in  the  spring.  My  Bees  are  in 
large  square  boxes,  lined,  but  no  covering  on 
the  outside.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  iu 
Gardenimg,  which  I take  in,  whether  the  boxes 
ought  to  be  covered  with  warm  material,  and 
what  material,  or  if  it  is  too  late  to  do  it  now '( 
I thought  these  new-fashioned  boxes  were  made 
purposely  to  protect  the  Bees  from  any  kind  of 
weather,  though  now  I am  told  that  such  is  uot 
the  case,  and  that  more  than  half  my  Bees  will 
be  frozen  to  death. — T.  J.  A. 

' *,*  If  the  Bees  are  in  bar-frame  hives,  with 
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2095.— White  Grapes  (AWa).— A good  white  Grape 
to  grow’  w’ith  the  Black  Hamburgh  in  a cool  vinery  would  , 
he  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  you  might  plant  as  soon  as  the  ‘ 
buds  begin  to  start  into  growth.  Muscats  require  abmi*  ! 
dance  of  heat  to  ripen  them  ])roperly,  and  should  in  all 
cases,  if  possible,  have  a house  or  compartment  to  them-  . 
selves.  i 

209G.— Blotches  on  Vine  leaves  {T.  P.  C.)  — | 
The  warty  blotches  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
Vine  leaves  seut  are  nearly  always  caused  by  defective 
ventilation  and  a hip;h,  moist  temperature.  Vines,  when 
irrowinj,  like  plenty  of  heat,  but  it  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  a free  circulation  of  air,  and,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  not  overladen  with  moisture. 

2097. — Unhealthy  Marechal  Nlel  Rose 

(J.  B.  M.). — The  leaves  seut  of  this  Rose  had  been 
evidently  infested  with  green-fly.  The  plant  should  be 
syringed  with  Tobacco-water,  and  also  fumigate  the  house 
with  Tobacco  lightly  and  frequently.  Examine  the  soil 
of  border  in  which  the  plant  is  growing,  and  if  it  is  dry,  as 
is  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  give  it  a thorough  soaking  of 
water. 

2098.  — Chrysanthemums  not  breaking 

(.Vt.s.s  M,).—We  would  advise  you  to  give  your  plants  a 
little  more  warmth,  as  light  a place  as  possible,  and  not 
overwater.  After  cutting  down  the  plants  which  have 
been  highly  fed,  some  varieties  being  so  hard  in  the  stem 
break  with  difficulty  and  require  extra  warmth.  In  some  | 
cases  they  are  overdone  with  moisture,  not  having  any  i 
tops  to  sustain.  j 

2099. — Annuals  for  cut  flowers  in  August  I 

(Fylde  Hero).— The  following  would  be  good  kinds  i 
amongst  many  to  sow  in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  the 
weather  breaks  for  the  purpose  named : lievil  in  a Bush 
(Xigella  daraascen.aX  Salpiglossis,  Mignonette,  Scabious, 
Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  Stocks,  Lupines,  Indian  Pinks  (Dian- 
thus).  Candytuft,  Sweet  Sultan,  Cornflower,  and  Ever-  | 
lastings  (llelichrysums).  ' 

2100. — Artificial  manurss  (G.  .1.  ,S’.;.— Some  of 
tliess  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  digging  into  or  sow- 
ing on  land  in  place  of  stable-manure.  It  is  best  to  ascer- 
t.ain,  if  possible,  which  kind  suits  the  land  in  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and  apply  that  one.  The  action 
of  nearly  all  artificial  manures  varies  greatly  according  to 
locality,  hence  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  which  is  the 
best  kind  can  safely-  be  laid  down. 

2101. — Obtaining  a good  strain  of  Cinerarias 

(d  yoiin-i  IPi) inner).— The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  visit  ; 
a good  niirsefy  or  flower  market  where  plants  are  sold  in  ^ 
bloom,  and  purchase  some  really  good  ones,  and  then  save  i 
your  own  seed,  continuing  each  y-ear  to  select  the  best  I 
varieties  for  seed  production.  Good  strains  can  be  pur-  j 
chased  of  some  see<ismen  ; but,  as  a rule,  .as  before  said,  i 
wlierevcr  possible  save  your  own  seed.  i 

2102  — U.sa.g  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  (G.  A.  ,V.).— This 
substance  would  l)e  of  little  relative  value  dug  into  the 
ground  instead  o:  stable-manure.  In  the  case,  however, 
of  very  heavy  Ian  1 it  might  lighten  it  a little.  It  will  not 
ferment  and  heat  like  tree-leaves  and  strawy  manure  ; 
therefore  it  is  useless  as  a material  to  form  a hot-bed 
alone.  Its  chief  value  is  as  a plunging  material,  or  for 
co-.-ering  stages  to  set  pots  on,  and  mixing  with  soil  for 
cuttings,  as  many  things  root  very  freely  into  it  at  first. 

2103.— Forcing  .Solomon’s  Saal  ('.Votn'ceJ.— This  ^ 
is  extremely  easy  to  force.  When  the  stalks  turn  yellow 
in  the  autumn,  pot  up  the  roots  in  clumps  in  7-inch  or  j 
8-inch  pots,  according  to  convenience,  place  them  in  cold  ; 
frames,  just  keepiiig  them  moist  about  the  roots.  In  i 
February  forcing  may  commence  by  placing  them  in  a 1 
gentle,  moist  heat.  The  roots  require  to  be  kept 
moist,  and  when  in  active  grow-th  liquid-manure  is  of  great 
advantage.  They  should  have  abundance  of  light,  to 
prevent  the  shoots  dr.awing.  Clumps  potted  up  now  from 
the  open  ground  would  force  fairly  well  if  brought  on 
gently. 

2101— Stock  for  Ceanothus  (PaMn.)—Yonr 
methods  must  have  been  at  fault,  hence  the  failure  with 
cuttings  and  lavers  of  Ceanothus.  They  want  no  stock 
at  all.^and  would  never  grow  on  that  you  propose. 
Trv  again  by  layering,  taking  care  to  make  a cut  in  the 
uuder”side  of  tlie  shoot  to  form  a tongue,  and  pegging 
the  shoots  down  firmly,  let  them  remain  quite  a 
year.  If  you  do  them  this  spring  do  not  disturb  them  till 
the  autumn  of  the  next  year.  The  Weeping  Ash  is  only- 
worked  on  the  eoramon  Ash,  and  if  you  cannot  succeed 
with  it  why  not  purchase  a plant  from  those  who  can,  or 
get  some  experienced  hand  to  work  one  for  you? 

2105. — Late  Lilies  of  the  Valley.— I should  like 
to  know  how  florists  manage  to  get  Lily  of  the  Valley  in 
flower  in  August? — Cox.st.vxt  Reader. 

*„*  The  only  way  to  accoinpliih  this  is  to  keep  the  roots 
in  a refrigerator  of  .some  kind  (i.e.,  frozen),  or  at  any  rate 
perfectly  cool  until  the  end  of  .Tune  or  beginning  of  July, 
then  allow  them  to  start,  and  they  will  bloom  some  time  in 
August, 

2106. — Perns  for  cutting.— What  are  the  best 
Ferns  (not  Maiden-hair)  for  cutting  from  all  the  year  round 
in  a cool  greenhouse?  What  Is  the  real  name  of  what  is 
called  French  Fern,  sold  so  much  in  shops? — R.  V.  B. 

The  name  of  the  “ French  Fern,"  as  sold  in  shops, 
etc.,  is  Aspleniwn  Adiantum-niyrum,  (the  Black 
Maiden-hair  Spleenwurt).  It  is  a hardy  British  species. 
Pteris  treinula,  P.  cretica,  and  P.  serrulata  are  other 
useful  kinds. 


2107. — Bank  crumbling.— What  plant  would  check 
steep  bank  of  blue  gait,  facing  south,  from  crumbling  with 
frost?— Tunnel. 

‘F  Try  some  strong  plants  of  the  Irish  Joy,  which, 
pegged  down  at  planting-time,  would  soon  spread  and 
cover  the  ground.  The  Sea  Lyme  Grass  (Elymus 
arenarius ) is  also  a useful  plant  to  hold  together^  any  bank 
that  slifs  or  crumbles,  and  it  appears  to  grow  in  clay  or 
sand  with  equal  success. 

2108. — The  Passion  - flower.— My  Constance 

Elliot  Passion-flower,  which  I had  growing  for  five  .ve.ars, 
was  killed  last  spring  by;  painters  throwing  .some  stuff  on 
the  roots.  Can  you  recommend  me  any  kinds  to  replace 
it  ? Aspect,  south  and  west.— M.  B. 

■*,*  There  are  only  two  varieties  of  Passion-flower  suit- 
able for  outdoor  culture  in  this  country,  these  being  the 
common  blue  kind  (P.  coerulea),  and  the  white  one  you 
have  already  had,  Constance  Elliot.  It  ivould  be  useless  to 
plant  any  but  one  or  other  of  these.  Plant  in  May  or  the 
early  part  of  June. 

2109. — Japanese  'Wineberry.— Please  state  in 
Gardening  iLLUSTiiArED  if  seeds  of  new  Japanese  Wine- 
berry  are  to  be  obtained  from  any  seedsman  in  England. 
If  so,  w-here  and  when  should  they  be  sown  ? bo  you 
strongly  advise  the  cultivation  of  them? — Skima. 

*»*  As  far  as  we  are  aware  the  seed  of  this  plant  is  not 
offered  by  any  English  firm.  You  had  better  write  for  it 
to  Messrs.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia ; Henderson,  of  New 
York;  or  Atlee,  Burpee,  and  Co.,  all  U.  3.  A.  The  plant 
is  interesting,  but  apparently  of  no  great  commercial 
value.  Sow  seeds  in  March  in  heat,  or  in  April  in  cold 
frame. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  ansioer  queries  by  post,  and  that  uie  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  gueriei 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Jake. — The  decorative  Dahlias  bear  much  larger  flowers 
than  the  Cactus,  which  are  distinguished  by  pointed,  some- 
what twisted  petals.  after  the  manner  of  that  well-known 
kind  Juarezi— in  fact,  the  decorative  Dahlia  is  really  a 
show  bloom  spoilt,  but  the  C.vctus  kinds  are  delightful  for 

their  pretty  shape  and  charming  colours. Weidant. — 

It  all  depends  what  plants  you  mean.  Annual  Howers,  like 
Sweet  Peas,  etc.,  can  be  well-grown  by  an  amateur,  but,  of 
course,  an  “inexperienced  person”  could  not  very  well 

grow  Orchids. L.  //.—You  can  get  the  Ivy  at  any  good 

nursery.  Ask  for  a variegated  variety. Miss  Barnett. 

— The  daily  papers  give  the  latest  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  prices  fluctuate  so  that  they  are  scarcely 

alike  two  hours  together. J.  Allisson. — We  have  never 

heard  of  Aloe-Palms  and  cannot  name  plants  of  any  kind 
from  leaves  only' ; but  the  one  sent  looks  more  like  that  of 
a Draesna  of  some  kind  than  anything  else.  Last  summer 
w-as  a bad  one  for  everything  of  this  kind  out-of-doors, 
the  weather  being  too  wet  and  cold.  If  the  roots  are  all 
fight  the  plants  will  begin  growing  again  presently,  but 
If  they  seem  shabby  or  “ leggy,"  and  they  are  really 
Dracaenas,  your  best  plan  will  be  to  cut  up  all  the  thicker 
roots  and  the  stems  into  small  pieces  and  plant  them  in  a 

hot-bed.  Nearly  all  will  grow. flollington. — If  you 

will  look  through  our  pages  you  will  find  what  you  require. 
There  are  so  many  really  good  systems  of  heating  illus- 
trated that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  select  that  of  any 
individual  maker.  Of  course,  if  you  cannot  use  a fire-place 
you  must  have  oil,  and  you  will  see  some  good  oil-stoves 

•advertised. No  iYrenie.— Tellima  grandiflora,  the  plant 

with  pretty  leaves  is  in  the  catalogue  of  Barr  and  Sons, 

Covent  Garden. B.  C.  Inquirer.— Yon  could  cut  back 

I the  plant  now,  but  not  severely. E.  It.  Ellen  Itae. — 

■ Your  best  way  would  be  to  apply  to  the  author,  F.  W. 

Burbidge,  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Perplexed.— You  could  blow  the  tree  up  with  gunpowder, 
but  the  work  must  be  done  carefully.  Why  not  cut  it  down 

and  grub  out  the  root?  That  is  by  far  the  best  way. A 

I Juvenile  Orchid  Lover.— Wo  would  be  pleased  to  help  you, 

I but  your  question  covers  too  much  space.  One  of  the 
I principal  Orchids  that  come  from  Madagascar  is 
Angraicum  sesquipedale,  but  any  book,  as  “ Nicholson’s 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  or  “Johnson's  Gardener’s 
Dictionary,”  would  tell  you.  Y’our  (|uestion  about  Natal 
is  too  wide.  You  do  not  state  what  you  want  to  know 
about  the  country. 

Replies  next  week  will  appear  in  answer  to  E.  0. 

I Lowe,  Subscriber,  Glaryford,  Hyacinthus,  Cardifi,  Doreen, 
Mrs.  Itodgett,  Sandford,  Croton,  Jardine  Wytulmer, 
' Succeed,  Amateur,  0.  H.  A.,  E. 

\ 


I NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

i Names  of  fruits.— /lereliam. — Almost  rotten  ; may 

! be  Passe  Colmar. Liquid.— Round  fruit,  Bellissime 

d'Hiver  ; long  fruit,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  ; both  stewing 

Pears,  never  melting. F.  F.,  Walney  /sfand.— Small 

Apple,  Rosemary  Russet ; large,  not  recognised. 

Name  of  plants.  — R.  E.  //.—Clematis  indivisa 
lobata.  


, Catalogues  received.— T’ade  Mecum  and  Seed.— 
I Messrs.  Carter  & Co.,  237,  23S,  and  97,  High  Holborn, 

I London. Farmer’s  Year  Book  ami  Grazier's  Manual.— 

'•  Messrs.  Sutton  & Sons,  Reading. 


BIRDS. 

THE  BLACKCAP. 

The  Blackcap  is  a splendid  songster,  second 
only  to  the  Nightingale,  arriving  in  our  island 
towards  the  end  of  April  and  leaving  in  Septem- 
ber. It  frequents  gardens,  orchards,  and 
the  borders  of  woods  and  parks.  'J’iie  plumage 
in  the  male  is  grey,  tinged  with  olive-green,  the 
under  parts  ashy-grey,  while  the  whole  of  the 
top  of  the  head  is  black,  the  jilmnage  being 
remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  texture.  This 
bird  builds  its  nest  amidst  thick  Brambles  and 
in  White  Thorn  bushes,  constructing  it  of  the 
stems  of  Grasses,  wool,  Moss,  and  the  deserted 
cocoons  of  insects.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six  in 
number,  and  are  of  a yellowish-brown,  with 
marks  of  ash-grey,  and  spotted  with  brown. 
The  Blackcap  is  shy  and  recluse  in  its 
habits,  and  quick  aud  alert  in  its  manners, 
searching  for  insects  and  caterpillars  with 
singular  avidity.  It  is  fond  of  berries,  and 
attacks  Currants,  Cherries,  and  Strawberries, 
while  on  its  first  arrival  it  resorts  to  those  of 
the  Ivy.  Its  song  is  less  rich  and  has  less 
volume  and  expression  than  that  of  the  Night- 
ingale, but  is  more  warbling,  sprightly,  and 
delicate.  In  captivity  it  becomes  very  tame, 
and  much  attaclied  to  the  person  who  feeds  it 
aud  attends  to  its  wants.  It  should  be 
supplied  with  ants’  eggs,  meal-worms,  with 
dried  Elderberries,  and  a little  bruised  Hemp- 
seed.  Fresh  water  for  drinking  and  for  bathing 
should  be  daily  supplied.  In  addition  to  meal- 
worms and  ants’  eggs,  the  following  is  a good 
food  for  soft-billed  birds  : Ilemp-sced,  crushed 
fine  ; to  tliis  add  same  quantity,  or  a little  more, 
of  white  bread,  soaked  in  cold  water  and  squeezed 
dry,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  lean,  raw  meat, 
minced  very  flue.  This  sliould  be  made  fresh 
every  day.  S.  S.  G. 


Mountain  Pinch.— I caught  lately  a 
Brambling  or  Mountain  Finch.  Any  hints  in 
regard  to  feeding  and  treatment  will  be 
acceptable.  And  are  they  song  birds? — R.  H.  S. 

*„*  The  Brambling  or  Mountain  Finch  is  not 
a high-class  songster,  although  the  elegant 
colour  of  its  plumage  renders  it  interesting  as  a 
cage  bird.  It  is  a native  of  the  mountain 
districts  of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  but 
visits  our  island  in  winter.  In  confinement  it 
may  be  fed  upon  Canary,  Rape,  and  Poppy-seed, 
with  a little  Hemp-seed  as  a special  treat,  and 
receive  the  same  general  treatment  as  other 
caged  Finches. — S.  8.  G. 

Canary  ’with  tender  feet.— I have  read 
with  great  pleasure  the  notes  about  birds  in 
Gardening  Illustrated.  I would  be  very  glad 
if  “ S.  S.  G.  ” could  advise  me  about  a young  hen 
Canary.  Its  feet  and  legs  seemed  to  be  diseased. 
They  are  covered  with  hard,  horny  scales,  and 
seem  very  tender  and  painful. — R.  H.  S. 

*„*  Sometimes  the  feet  of  cage  birds  become 
clogged  from  lack  of  plenty  of  good  grit  sand 
being  freely  sprinkled  upon  the  floor  of  the  cage, 
and  if  the  feet  be  allowed  to  remain  long  clogged 
or  dirty  a joint  may  become  crippled  or  even  a 
claw  fall  otf.  It  would  be  w’ell  to  soak  the  feet 
and  legs  of  your  bird  in  warm  water  containing 
a small  piece  of  soda.  Attention  should  also  be 
paid  to  the  trimming  and  cutting  of  overgrown 
claws,  as  these  will  render  it  difficult  for  the 
bird  to  pass  from  perch  to  perch.  Birds  with 
overgrown  claws  W'ill  sometimes  be  found  sus- 
pended from  the  wires  or  perches  of  the  cage. 
In  cutting  the  nails  do  so  with  a sharp  pair  of 
scissors,  but  be  careful  not  to  cut  up  to  the  vein 
which  runs  three  parts  of  the  length  of  each 
nail.  See  also  that  the  perches  are  firmly  fixed 
and  not  too  smooth,  and  of  such  thickness  as  to 
‘ meet  the  firm  grasp  of  the  bird’s  claws. 


